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A  VERMONT  DAIRY  FARM  THAT  IS 
“NOT  FOR  SALE.” 


LAST  SPRING  the  R.  N.-Y.  printed 
some  notes  from  the  winners  of  the 
prizes  offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Vermont 
State  Dairymen’s  Association.  Among 
others  was  a  report  from  Mr.  Stephen  Hew¬ 
itt,  of  North  Pomfret,  who  won  the  second 
prize  for  the  best  five-pound  box  of  butter. 
Mr.  Hewitt’s  farm  lies  in  a  noted  dairy  sec¬ 
tion,  several  other  winners  at  the  meeting 
above  referred  to  occupying  farms  near  his. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  been  interested  in 
Vermont  dairying.  In  point  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  natural  beauty  there  is  no  State 
in  the  Uuiou  that  can  compare  with  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  her  pastures  and  springs  seem  to 
have  been  specially  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
production  of  first-class  butter.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  city  people  who  annually  spend 
their  summer  outing  in  Vermont,  will 
insist  upon  receiving  Vermont  butter  for 
winter’s  use.  Last  summer  the  R.  N.-Y’s. 
friend,  W.W.  Tracey,  originally  a  Vermont 
man  himself,  made  some  photographs  on 
the  farm  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  and 
placed  them  at  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  disposal.  We 
are  glad  to  use  them.  Mauy  of  our  Western 
readers  trace  back  to  old  Vermont.  Those 
who  have  never  known  the  State  intimately 
cannot  help  being  pleased  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  glimpses  of  trees,  hills  and  meadows 
given  in  the  picture.  And  not  the  least 
pleasure  is  found  in  presenting  these  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  successful  dairy  farm  at  a  time 
when  such  an  organized  effort  is  being 
made  to  advertise  the  disadvantages  of  New 
England  farming.  A  friend,  who  knows 
the  locality  well,  writes  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  this  farm  : 

“  Pomfret,  Vermont,  was  settled  in  17T0, 
mostly  by  Connecticut  people.  Among  the 
early  settlers  were  John  W.  Dana  and  his 
wife  Hannah  P.  Putnam,  whose  descen¬ 
dants  are  now  scattered  the  world  over. 
Mr.  Dana  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land — 
probably  2,000  acres — just  north  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town.  The  accompanying  views 
were  taken  from  a  farm  of  about  175  acres 
near  the  center  of  this  tract.  The  house 
was  built  SO  years  ago  ou  the  very  spot  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Dana  for  his  first  frame 
house.  This  farm — and  the  same  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  farms  in  the  vicinity — has, 
at  various  times,  been  devoted  to  nearly  all 
the  different  branches  of  agriculture  suited 
to  this  climate.  There  is  a  maple  orchard 
of  800  trees  from  which  2,500  pounds  of  su¬ 
gar  have  been  made  in  a  single  year.  In 
the  past  about  250  sheep  have  been  kept  on 
the  place  and  many  fine  horses  have  been 
raised,  but  for  25  or  30  years  dairying  has 
taken  the  lead. 

Mr.  Stephen  Hewitt,  'a  descendant  of 
John  W.  Dana,  who  now  owns  the  farm, 
has  a  fine  winter  dairy  of  25  Jersey  cows 
with  young  stock  to  make  the  number  50 
or  more.  In  1876  a  large  dairy  barn  was 
built  with  a  basement  for  manures,  which 
with  the  grain  feed  purchased  from  the 
West  has  largely  increased  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  farm.  The  cows  are  fed  with 
hay  ami  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  corn- 
meal  and  wheat-bran  mixed  in  equal  parts 
by  bulk,  given  at  two  feeds.  Great  care  is 
taken  that  the  hay  should  be  cut  early  in 
the  season,  and  that  the  grain  should  be 
the  best  that  the  market  affords. 

The  cream  is  separated  by  the  deep  cold- 
water  process — a  Stoddard  creamery  being 
used— and  is  kept  in  a  tempering  _vat 


which  will  holdall  the  cream  for  one  churn¬ 
ing.  It  is  stirred  frequently,  and  is  ripened 
until  slightly  acid  by  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  70  degrees  24  hours  before  churning. 
A  Stoddard  churn  is  used.  The  butter  is 
washed  in  granular  form  and  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  salt  per  pound  is  added 
while  it  is  being  worked  in  a  Waters 
worker.  It  is  packed  in  five-pound  square 
boxes  and  marketed  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
the  same  dealer  having  handled  it  for  10 
years. 

In  view  of  all  that  is  being  written  and 
said  at  the  present  time  about  ‘  abandoned 
farms  in  Vermont,’  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  farm  is  by  no  means  an  excep¬ 


tional  one,  but  is  typical  of  mauy  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  aud  I  believe,  through¬ 
out  the  State,  which  have  been  occupied 
for  several  generations  by  the  same  fami¬ 
lies,  and  which  are  not  for  sale.” 

The  pictures  which  accompany  this 
sketch  require  but  little  explanation.  Fig. 
1  shows  the  homestead  from  the  back — 
the  dairy  barn  which  has  proved  such  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  farm  management 
is  shown  in  the  foreground.  The  hills  and 
woods,  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  a  Vermon¬ 
ter  are  seen  sweeping  away  in  the  distance. 
A  portion  of  the  meadow  is  shown  at  Fig. 
2.  This  with  its  hillside  and  running 
stream  will  be  recognized  by  hundreds  of 


our  readers,  because  it  is  typical  of  the 
well-ordered  Vermont  dairy  farm.  At 
Fig.  3  is  shown  the  dairy-room  with  the 
churn  on  the  porch.  A  glimpse  of  the  front 
of  the  house  through  the  trees,  such  as  will 
always  be  found  as  the  glory  of  the  New 
England  landscape,  is  shown  at  Fig.  4, 
while  at  Fig.  5  we  have  a  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  dairy  herd. 


A  MODEL  CREAMERY. 


At  Figures  6  and  7  we  give  perfect  re¬ 
productions  of  photographs  of  the  little 
building  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposition  as 


a  typical  American  creamery  building. 
In  every  detail  this  little  building  is  a  com¬ 
plete  miniature  of  hundreds  of  creameries 
now  in  successful  operation.  The  building 
is  five  feet  long  and  22  inches  wide,  with  14- 
inch  posts.  The  following  figures  show 
the  dimensions  of  the  rooms  :  office  SxlO 
inches,  cream  room  12x21  inches, work-room 
10x14  inches  with  10-inch  posts,  cool  room 
10x12  inches,  (no  partition  between  this 
and  the  refrigerator  room),  ice-house  10x12 
inches  with  refrigerator  out  of  the  corner. 

The  implements  comprise  a  Power  but¬ 
ter-worker,  five  iuches  in  diameter,  cream¬ 
tempering  vat,  10  inches  long  and  inches 
wide,  Davis  swing  churn,  51^  inches  long 


and  3 X  iuches  wide,  sink  four  inches  long, 
1)4  inch  wide  and  one  inch  deep,  three 
water  tanks  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
engine  7>ri'x4)^  inches,  fly-wheel  5>4  inches 
in  diameter,  cylinder  four-eighths  inch  and 
stroke  inch,  and  three  little  pulleys. 

This  little  engine  made  steam  and  ran 
the  machinery  as  evenly  as  it  is  done  in  the 
largest  creamery.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing 
was  a  perfect  model  and  a  surprisingly  ac¬ 
curate  piece  of  mechanism.  A  creamery  65 
x25  feet  with  an  L  in  rear  side  for  boiler  and 
engine  15x12  feet,  on  the  exact  plan  of  this 
model,  can  be  built  for  $600  to  $1,500,  the 
price  varying  with  the  cost  of  the  lumber 
in  the  section  where  it  is  built  and  the 
style  of  finish. 
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Glass  in  the  Poultry  House 


W  HERE ? 


SOUTH  versus  EAST  AND  WEST. 


AMOUNT  OF  GLASS  NEEDED. 


“Where  do  you  want  the  glass  in 
your  poultry  house  i  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  want  all  on  the  south  side ;  others 
want  it  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  thus 
securing,  as  they  think,  less  intense 
heat  but  a  longer  continuance  of  it 
during  the  day.  “  No  roasting  by  day 
and  freezing  by  night,’  is  their  state¬ 
ment.  Will  you  he  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  what  your  experience  in  this 
matter  is  i  ” 


FROM  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Our  poultrymen  here  face  their  houses  to 
the  southeast,  which  allows  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  come  in  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises. 
There  is  no  method  of  securing  the  warmth 
during  the  whole  day  unless  more  than 
one  window  is  used.  With  only  one  win¬ 
dow,  and  a  deep  poultry  house,  the  fowls 
should  be  comfortable,  both  day  and  night. 
Light  is  very  important,  for  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  it  the  fowls  will  not  remain  in¬ 
side.  For  a  house  10  by  10  feet  a  green¬ 
house  sash,  three  by  six  feet,  is  about 
correct.  In  winter  too  much  warmth  will 
not  result.  The  wood  absorbs  heat  during 
the  day,  and  assists,  (with  the  animal  heat) 
to  prevent  freezing  at  night.  There  is  no 
mode  of  avoiding  loss  of  some  heat  at 
night  by  radiation,  but  partially  to  avoid 
it,  a  few  here  use  a  burlap  curtain,  which 
is  lowered  on  cold  nights.  If  the  window 
is  on  the  south  side  the  sun  will  not  have 
effect  until  nine  o’clock.  If  the  house  faces 
east  and  west  more  than  one  window  must 
be  used.  Early  iu  the  morning  is  the  time 
when  the  hens  need  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
most. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

FROM  C.  E.  L.  HAYWOOD. 

Most  readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
when  I  tell  them  that  I  use  no  glass  in  my 
poultry  houses.  I  have  4,000  hens  and 
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chickens.  I  have  152  hen-houses  eight 
feet  square,  facing  south.  Instead  of  glass 
I  use  one-inch-mesh  wire  netting.  I  have 
my  houses  in  my  apple  orchard,  about  three 
rods  apart,  and  keep  12  hens  to  each  house. 
I  make  them  lay  well  all  winter.  Besides 
the  152  hen-houses  eight  feet  square,  I  have 
some  larger  ones. 

Hancock,  N.  H. 

FROM  A.  M.  WOOD. 

I  inclose  a  rough  sketch  of  poultry- 
houses  on  my  place,  see  Fig.  8.  The 
shape  of  the  house  gives  plenty  of  floor 
room  for  the  poultry,  and  saves  quite 
a  considerable  sum  in  the  lumber  bill. 
Front  11  feet  high ;  rear  five  feet ;  roof 
12  feet  and  made  of  boards :  floor  area 
16x32  feet  nearly,  in  two  sections,  divided 
by  lattice-work  into  rooms  16x16  feet  each. 
The  houses  face  the  south.  In  summer 
the  sun  shines  on  the  edge  of  the  roof.  The 
windows  hung  from  the  top  can  be  raised 
outward  and  are  covered  with  matting  and 
front  sun-shades.  In  winter  the  sun  is  low 
and  shines  squarely  into  the  windows. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

FROM  MRS.  F.  L.  AVERY. 

I  would  have  the  glass  in  any  number  of 
poultry  houses  of  the  same  length  as  it  is 
in  one  house  60  feet  long  recently^  built  on 
our  farm.  The  house  faces  the  south,  and 
has  two  divisions  making  three  apartments 
each  12x20  feet.  The  divisions  are^of 
matched  boards  like  the  rest  of  the 
building  with  a  door  in  each  one.  In  the 
center  of  each  room  two  large  windows  are 
placed  together  so  as  to  give  a  double  space 
of  sunshine  for  biddy  to  stretch  herself  in . 
I  often  find  the  whole  number  (40)  enjoying 
a  sun-bath.  The  happiest  occupants  of  the 
house  are  those  in  the  east  end,  and  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  they  are  impatient  for  me  to  open 
the  east  door  so  tLat  they  can  get  into  the 
morning  sun.  Last  winter  I  had  some 
Light  Brahmas  that  enjoyed  life  immensely 
in  a  room  with  window  and  door  in  the 
East  and  a  window  in  the  south  side.  This 
room  was  so  warm  and  pleasant  that  it 
made  one  as  happy  as  the  fowls  themselves 
to  go  inside.  In  long  houses,  I  think  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  south-facing 
windows  as  the  sun  comes  in  about  10  A.  M. 
and  stays  till  he  sets.  I  also  like  a  door  (of 
full  size)  to  open  into  each  yard  on  the 
south  side.  For  small  houses  of  one  room 
only,  I  would  have  an  east  window,  and  a 
door  and  a  window  on  the  south.  I  do  not 
believe  in  too  much  glass,  however,  for  a 
house  having  too  much,  cools  off  too  quickly 
when  the  sun  disappears.  I  would  like  a 
discussion  on  floors  versus  the  ground  for 
poultry  houses. 

East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

FROM  PHILANDER  WILLIAMS. 

I  prefer  the  windows  in  a  poultry-house 
on  the  south  side  and  I  use  common  win¬ 
dows  with  two  sashes  so  they  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  summer.  I  would  also  have 
one  window  on  the  east  end  to  catch  the 
sun  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  believe  in 
having  the  south  side  all  glass,  but  there 
should  be  one  southern  window  in  an 
apartment.  If  I  were  troubled  with  too 
much  heat  I  would  have  curtains.  I  know 
many  say  that  ample  windows  cause  too 
much  heat  by  day  and  too  much  cold  at 
night,  but  I  will  risk  that.  The  main 
thing,  as  I  view  it,  is  to  get  the  sun  by  day 
and  never  mind  the  night. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

FROM  A.  P.  ALLEN. 

In  the  construction  of  a  poultry- house  I 
would  not  advise  the  use  of  much  glass. 
My  experience,  covering  a  period  of  13 
years,  in  the  breeding  and  shipping  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  poultry,  has  satisfied  me  that 
glass  should  not  be  used  with  the  intention 
of  depending  on  it  as  a  means  of  transmit¬ 
ting  a  heat  supply,  but  enough  should  be 
used  to  admit  the  necessary  amount  of 
light.  Fowls  are  not  hot-house  plants, 
and  houses  for  them  built  on  the  green¬ 
house  plan  are  failures.  Poultry  enjoy 
sunshine  but  should  have  it  in  reasonable 
doses.  My  houses  are  each  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  from  25  to  50  fowls,  and  each  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  one  for  roost¬ 
ing  and  laying,  and  the  other  for  feeding 
purposes.  This  arrangement  is  for  laying 
fowls ;  for  chicks  and  growing  stock  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  are  required.  As  hens  prefer 
a  secluded  place  for  nesting  purposes,  but 
little  glass  is  used  in  the  apartment  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  and  that  little  is 
placed  where  it  will  interfere  the  least  with 
the  inside  arrangements,  without  regard  to 
the  points  of  the  compass.  For  the  feeding 
room  an  exposure  to  the  southeast  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  if  half  the  light  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  the  southwest  it  makes  the 
ighting  arrangement  perfect.  The  glass, 


however,  shculd  be  placed  in  ti  e  sides  of 
the  building  and  not  in  the  roof. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

FROM  A.  J.  PERKINS. 

About  10  years  ago  I  built  a  poultry 
house  13x40  feet  with  glass  on  the  east  side. 
The  sun  would  shine  on  the  windows  from 
sunrise  until  about  two  o’clock  ;  but  during 
winter  in  afternoons  and  nights  the  temper¬ 
ature  was  very  low  in  the  house.  Two  years 
ago  I  built  another  house  16x40  feet  with 
glass  on  the  south  side  or  a  little  west  of 
south.  The  sun  would  shine  ou  the  windows 
from  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  un¬ 
til  sundown.  Last  winter  when  the  weather 
was  10  or  15  degrees  below  zero  outside,  on 
closing  the  doors  and  ventilators  a  ther¬ 
mometer  inside  would  register  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees  before  night  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 


and  the  heat  is  almost  intolerable  unless 
the  glass  be  covered.  Were  I  to  build  a 
new  house  for  poultry  I  would  place  the 
glass  in  the  east  and  west  ends  thereof.  In 
regard  to  extreme  cold  during  the  night,  I 
cannot  conceive  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  glass,  w'hether  it  be  east,  west,  north 
or  south  side.  The  air  is  equally  cold  in  all 
directions  during  the  night.  The  same  ex¬ 
posure  in  either  direction,  must  admit  the 
same  amount  of  frost. 

Scliraalenburgh,  N.  J. 

FROM  HENRY  HALES. 

Of  the  various  points  to  be  considered  in 
building  a  poultry  house,  the  location  of 
the  windows  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
There  are  three  things  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count:  First,  light;  second,  sun-heat;  and 
third,  the  retention  of  heat.  For  light 
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sun  alone,  and  it  would  not  freeze  inside  at 
night.  In  the  summer  I  remove  the  glass 
and  cover  the  openings  with  wire  netting, 
and  the  building  is  cool  all  summer  even 
during  the  warmest  nights.  In  fair  weather 
in  summer  the  fowls  are  in  the  yards  most 
of  the  time  during  the  day. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

FROM  JAMES  RANKIN. 

A  well  arranged  poultry  house  should 
face  a  little  to  the  east  of  south  so  that  the 
morning  sun  in  winter  will  strike  upon  the 
glass.  A  house  thus  located  will  always 
be  warm  enough  in  the  afternoon  with  the 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun  striking  in.  Too 
much  glass  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  as  it 
means  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Glass 
will  let  out  as  much  heat  during  the  night 
as  it  will  admit  during  the  day.  People 
generally  put  by  far  too  much  glass  in  their 


alone  it  would  be  of  little  importance  where 
it  came  iu— at  the  top  or  any  side — but  to 
put  windows  into  a  poultry-house  with  no 
regard  to  securing  the  other  advantages,  is 
simply  inexcusable.  I  have  seen  many 
houses  with  the  windows  so  high  that  the 
sunshine  on  a  winter’s  day  reflected  on  the 
rear  side  of  the  house,  over  the  heads  of  the 
fowls,  thereby  wasting  the  warmth  for  the 
want  of  which  the.  poor  birds  sat  shiver¬ 
ing.  Of  all  places  the  roof  is  the  poorest 
for  glass.  Although  some  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed  houses  being  low,  must  have  glass 
sky-lights,  and  if  these  are  kept  as  low 
down  as  possible — that  is  the  lower  edge 
being  kept  down  to  the  frame  of  the  build¬ 
ing — they  will  do  very  well,  but  if  they  are 
put  in  the  middle  ot  the  roof  (as  is  very 
often  the  case)  the  sun’s  rays  being  very 
slanting  do  not  shine  on  the  floor  or  low 
perches  in  winter,  when  heat  is  most  wanted 
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poultry  buildings.  The  amount  needed  is 
just  enough  to  keep  the  building  comfort¬ 
able  when  the  sun  shines  during  cold 
weather  in  the  winter.  If  there  is  more 
than  that,  constant  care  as  to  the  ventila¬ 
tion  is  needed  during  the  day  and  more  or 
less :  rtificial  heat  at  night  in  order  to  kef  p 
the  fowls  healthy. 

South  Easton,  Mass. 

FROM  C.  S.  COOPER. 

From  my  experience  in  placing  sash  and 
glass  therein,  there  is  too  much  heat  for 
the  hot  summer  months  if  the  glass  is 
placed  in  the  south  side  of  the  house,  un¬ 
less  it  be  coated  with  whitewash  in  hot 
weather.  My  poultry  houses  are  all  built 
after  the  old  plan.  The  glass  faces  south 
during  June,  July,  August  and  September 


.  and  in  the  summer  when  the  rays  at  noon 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  the  heat  pours 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  house;  by 
building  the  house  low,  too,  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  better  retained  during  the  night. 
Iu  houses  that  are  built  north  and  south 
the  sky-lights  may  be  omitted  in  the  south¬ 
ern  compartments  if  there  are  sashes  in 
the  ends.  Now,  for  the  sides :  It  is  most 
desirable  or  I  may  say  essential  to  have 
glass  on  the  east  side  and  the  lower 
the  better.  I  never  heard  of  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  an  east  window ;  but  as  we  turn 
to  the  south  side  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  :  some  say  that  glass  there  lets  in 
too  much  heat,  and  they  advocate  the  use 
of  sashes  only  in  the  west  and  east  side  or 
end.  1  do  not  believe  in  a  dark  southern 


side,  as  the  winter’s  sun  rises  so  far  south 
of  east  that  its  rays  through  an  easterly 
window  would  last  but  a  short  time  and 
for  a  long  time  during  the  day  with  no 
south  window  there  would  be  little  sun  to 
cheer  the  house,  for  it  would  be  late  in  the 
afternoon  when.the  sun  would  shine  fairly 
in  by  a  western  window.  The  south  window 
does  let  in  a  great  deal  of  heat  in  summer, 
but  not  as  much  as  some  imagine,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  sun  is  so  high  when  near  noon 
that  the  rays  do  not  strike  far  iu,  if  the  front 
face  is  perpendicular — as  it  ought  to  be.  For 
this  reason  I  am  no  advocate  for  south-side 
sloping  sashes  in  poultry  houses.  A  south- 
side  window7  gives]  the,,  lougest  period  of 
sunshine  during  a  whole  day  and  it  can  be 
shaded  in  summer. 

Now  we  come  to  a  third  consideration — a 
west  window.  I  have  a  number  of  houses  of 
various  designs— two  with  west  windows ; 
but  these  west  windows  let  in  more  cold  or 
rather  let  out  more  warmth  than  windows 
on  the  other  sides.  A  very  cold  northwest 
wind  penetrates  these  w7est  windows  badly 
and  I  never  have  them  in  houses  in  which 
I  could  as  well  dispense  with  them.  The 
warmest  houses  in  winter  are  those  with 
glass  on  the  east  and  south  sides  only,  with 
no  opening  on  the  west  and  north. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

FROM  C.  A.  BELL. 

Some  few,  years  ago  I  built  two  hen¬ 
houses  100  by  20  and  50  by  20  feet.  I  made 
the  wrhole  south  side  of  glass  and  also  a 
part  of  the  east  and  west  ends  ;  but  I  found 
there  was  too  great  a  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  place  by  day  and  night 
and  so  I  have  taken  away  more  than  half 
the  glass.  I  wrould  have  a  small  window 
on  the  east,  a  larger  one  on  the  'wrest  end 
and  as  large  a  one  on  the  south.  My 
buildings  are  divided  into  rooms  10  by  17 
feet  each,  a  passageway, three  feet  wide  run¬ 
ning  clear  through.  I  have  two  windows 
in  each  room,  each  window  being  2K  by 
seven  feet.  There  are  also  one  window  on 
the  east  and  two  on  the  west  end.  My 
roosts  are  all  ou  a  level  about  three  feet 
high. 

Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

FROM  ORSON  WINANS; 

1  cannot  conceive  of  any  utility  in  end 
light  alone,  as,  during  the  winter  season, 
when  the  sun  is  low  dowrn  in  the  southern 
sky,  rising  in  the  southeast  and  setting  in 
the  southwest,  the  birds  in  a  house  lighted 
in  this  way  would  get  only  a  brief  interval 
of  sunshine  at  morn  and  late  afternoon. 
With  a  building  whose  length,  east  and 
west,  greatly  exceeded  its  width,  and 
divided  into  compartments,  the  center  pens 
would  receive  no  sunshine  whatever,  and 
the  birds  wrould  freeze  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  If  the  building  were  set  endwise  to 
the  south  and  north,  the  south  end  would 
receive  all  the  heat.  This  plan  w7ould  not 
work  w7ellif  the  northern  portion  contained 
pens  also,  unless  the  southern  end  were  ele¬ 
vated  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This 
would  let  the  slanting  rays  penetrate  the 
entire  length  of  the  building.  The  poultry 
trade,  like  all  other  branches  of  business,  is 
beset  with  “  cranks  ”  w7ho  hatch  up  theories 
that  are  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  There 
is  no  better  plan  than  to  have  the  house 
face  the  south.  The  exposure  on  bright 
days  in  the  winter  seasou  will  give  sun¬ 
shine  in  all  the  pens  during  the  entire  day 
— just  what  the  birds  need.  In  the  intense 
heat  of  summer  the  sun  is  so  near  the 
zenith  that  its  rays  do  not  enter  the  pens 
to  any  extent,  as  it  is  nearly  overhead.  As 
to  the  fowls  “  roasting  by  day,”  if  a  dust- 
box  is  within  the  pen  the  birds  will  raise  a 
fog  which  will  so  cover  the  glass  that  the 
sun’s  rays  will  be  modified  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  I  find  it  necessary  frequently  to 
clean  the  windows  in  my  building  in  order 
to  allow  more  light  and  warmth  to  enter. 
To  sum  up  :  for  many  reasons  I  say  by  all 
means  have  the  glass  iu  the  south  side  if 
the  building  face  that  way.  If  it  face  to 
the  southeast,  have  east  windows  also. 
West  windows  only  let  in  unnecessary  heat 
in  summer  and  unwelcome  cold  iu  winter. 

Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  on  Page  9.) 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 


CAROLINA.  MOUNTAINS. 

V. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

I  ram  Franklin  to  Highlands;  a  rough 
ride;  wild  Jloivers ;  trees;  rattlesnakes ; 
cabins ;  a  hamlet  in  a  cleared  plateau. 

As  I  found  myself  next  morning  very 
little  the  worse  for  the  previous  day’s  fa¬ 
tigue,  I  resolved  to  push  ou  to  Highlands, 
aud  wrent  after  breakfast  with  the  laddie, 
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to  the  one  livery  establishment  in  the  place 
to  hire  a  conveyance.  We  at  once  came 
upon  Jim,  our  driver  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  we  quickly  arranged  to  have  him  go 
with  us.  The  man  who  owned  the  livery 
establishment,  an  illiterate  but  cleverly 
endowed  man  naturally,  insisted  upon  our 
going  into  his  stables  to  look  at  some  sad¬ 
dle  horses,  while  all  the  time  he  was  filling 
our  ears  with  brilliant  tales  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  resources  about  Franklin,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  business  opportunities  the  region 
afforded.  A  railroad  would  be  through  in 
a  day  or  two  ;  the  route  had  been  surveyed, 
and  Philadelphia  capitalists  were  largely  in¬ 
vesting  in  land  thereabouts,  he  said.  Then 
he  took  us  into  a  drug  store,  which  he 
owned,  and  treated  us  to  a  delicious  cold 
drink  called  “  milk-skake:”  the  ice  was 
brought  from  Asheville  where  there  is  a 
factory  or  machine  for  its  manufacture, 
and  he  also  showed  us  some  of  the  precious 
stones  of  the  mines,  which  had  been  cut 
and  polished  in  New  York,  and  which  were 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

When,  about  10  o’clock,  we  were  ready 
to  be  off,  “Jim”  was  directed  to  drive  us 
about  the  town— a  brief  task — and  he 
pointed  out  the  “college,”  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  learn  their  letters,  two  or  three 
churches  in  ill-kept  grounds,  and  the 
shabby  brick  court-house;  but  the  location 
of  the  town  was  beautiful,  its  beauty  being 
of  a  character  impossible  for  men  to  de¬ 
stroy.  We  had  the  same  “  hack”  in  which 
we  rode  from  Dillsboro,  the  back  seat  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  out  to  make  room  for  my 
trunk.  Our  transportation  from  Dillsboro 
to  Franklin  cost  us  $4.  From  Franklin  to 
Highlands  the  charge  was  $8,  the  distance 
being  the  same — 21  miles.  We  first  crossed 
the  Tennessee  River  on  a  rickety  bridge, 
and  for  a  few  miles  the  road  was  quite  level 
and  traversable ;  but  after  that,  it  was  one 
long  tug  over  an  abominable  road — so 
rough  that  had  I  been  stronger,  I  would 
have  walked  half  the  way,  and  escaped  the 
jolting  of  the  worst  rough-and-tumble  ride 
I  ever  experienced.  But  the  air  was  delic¬ 
ious,  and  the  woods  which  shaded  the  way 
were  altogether  lovely — great  chestnuts, 
oaks,  poplars,  (we  had  seen  a  church  on  the 
line  of  the  last  day’s  railroad  ride,  that  had 
been  built  from  one  poplar  tree)  maple, 
ash.  cherry,  walnut,  pine,  hemlock  and  no 
end  of  rhododendron  and  laurel.  The  flame- 
colored  azalea  shone  like  burning  bushes ; 
the  pink  of  the  rhododendron  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  show;  the  white  beard  of  the 
cliionanthus  wagged  in  the  vernal  congre¬ 
gation  of  leaves ;  purple  passion  flowers  ran 
riot ;  the  brilliant  fire  pink  surpassed  the 
painted  cup  in  its  rich  glow,  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  chinquapin  gracefully 
fringed  the  way.  The  large  leaves  of  the 
cy  pripedium,  and  the  smaller  ones  of  the  ar¬ 
butus  were  in  great  profusion,  the  blossom¬ 
ing  season  being  long  over.  We  crossed 
and  re-crossed  rivers — sometimes  on  apol¬ 
ogies  for  bridges,  sometimes  fording  them 
— passed  corundum-laden  wagons,  and 
halted  at  a  corundum  factory,  where  the 
wet  corundum  after  being  washed  from  the 
sand  was  dried  in  a  large  metal  pan  placed 
over  a  fire.  I  am  not  sure  that  corundum 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
The  product  of  these  mines  is  chiefly 
shipped  to  the  factories  of  New  England 
which  have  most  need  of  this  polishing  ma¬ 
terial.  Occasionally  we  came  into  a  clear¬ 
ing,  where  the  trees  had  been  deadened  by 
being  girdled,  and  then  left  to  fall  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  ground  was  plowed 
around  them  and  planted  to  corn.  Thin 
“  razor-back  ”  hogs  haunted  the  woods,  and 
“hog  and  hominy”  were  apparently  the 
chief  articles  of  diet.  Jim  was  asked  if 
there  were  any  rattlesnakes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  replied  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  added  as  a  mollifying 
statement,  that  the  “razor-backs”  and 
black  snakes  ate  a  great  many,  and  so  they 
were  kept  down !  Then  followed  some 
wonderment  as  to  how  a  black  snake  or  a 
“razor-back”  could  swallow  a  rattler  with¬ 
out  being  bitten,  or  if  the  animals  were 
proof  against  crotalus  poison ;  but  Jim 
didn’t  know — only  “the  black  snake  is 
quick  as  lightniu’,  and  the  razor  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  hurt  by  no  pizen.” 

The  mountaineer  cabins  continued  to 
be  of  the  same  type  as  on  the  preceding  day, 
just  as  remote  from  each  other  and  each 
one  as  densely  populated  with  rather  for¬ 
lorn-looking  human  beings.  There  was 
not  much  to  see  in  the  way  of  “  views” — 
wood  in  every  direction,  up  and  down 
mountains — pretty  streams,  sometimes 
rushing  waterfalls  and  wild  gorges,  a  strip 
of  sky  over  our  heads,  lichen-grown  rocks, 
and  moss  and  lichen-grown  trees  more  and 
more  abounding — a  moist  atmosphere  evi¬ 
dently.  The  miles  all  seemed  leagues,  and 


the  roads  appeared  to  be  leading  up  to  the 
moon,  or  to  some  indefinite  place  out  of  the 
world.  I  could  not  help  wondering  what 
would  become  of  us  if  the  “  hack  ”  should 
break  down,  the  horses  break  their  legs,  or 
we  should  suddenly  fall  ill,  and  what  did 
these  isolated  mountaineers  do,  when  they 
sickened  and  died,  and  Jim  allowed  that 
they  did  die,  and  generally  buried  their 
dead  the  next  day,  as  they  had  no  conven¬ 
iences  for  keeping  the  “dead  ’uns.”  Nowand 
then  we  metaman  clad  in  homespun,  wear¬ 
ing  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  hjs  sallow  head, 
which  he  always  touched  or  lifted  as  we 
passed,  with  a  “  good  evenin’  ”  after  the 
noon  hour.  We  stopped  to  eat  the  luncheon 
that  had  been  put  up  for  us  at  the  hotel  in 
Franklin — fried  chicken,  ham  sandwiches, 
slices  of  bread  spread  with  preserved  cher¬ 
ries,  and  some  heavy  cake.  Jim  said  that 
he  was  never  allowed  to  feed  the  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  day’s  drive.  They  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  seemed  to  be  well  cared  for. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
emerged  into  a  semi-cleared  plateau,  or 
tableland,  set  around  with  low,  wooded 
mountains,  with  nothing  visible  beyond. 
The  clouds  seemed  very  near,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon  extremely  limited.  The  place  had  a 
sort  of  on  the-top-end-of-the-world  look 
about  it,  and  Jim  made  the  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  that  we  were  within  a  mile  and 
a-half  of  the  Highlands.  We  had  found  ex¬ 
cellent  fences  by  the  roadside  and  signs  up 
warning  persons  not  to  trespass,  which 
looked  queer  enough  in  a  country  where  it 
would  seem  that  a  tramp  or  a  trespasser  of 
any  description  would  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  population.  Here  was  also  a  saw-mill, 
which  argued  the  possibility  of  something 
aside  from  log-houses,  which  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains,  are  often  quite  palatial; 


but  the  North  Carolina  product  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  affair,  although  even  here  they  could 
with  a  little  labor  be  made  very  picturesque. 
As  we  rode  into  the  hamlet  all  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  taken 
to  the  woods— trees  were  cut  from  the  bad¬ 
ly  graded  street,  the  few  cottages  were  low 
and  ugly  and  small,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  enthuse  my  disgusted  soul,  into 
a  cheerful  glow  at  the  prospect  before  me. 
And  this  was  Highlands,  which  had  been 
pictured  to  me  as  a  sublunary  Paradise  ? 
Jim  did  not  know  where  my  pre-engaged 
lodgings  were  to  be  found,  and  he  stopped 
at  the  post-office  to  inquire  while  the  lad¬ 
die  went  to  ask  for  letters.  Then  we  rode 
further  on,  turned  into  another  street,  and 
I  spied  a  dwelling  which  from  external  ap¬ 
pearance  I  thought  I  would  be  happy  in, 
and  Jim  went  to  inquire  the  nameofitg 
occupant. 
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New  York. 

Newark,  "Wayne  County,  December  14. — 
Owing  to  several  weeks  of  good  fall  weath¬ 
er  farmers  have  finished  their  work,  and 
have  quite  an  amount  of  plowing  done  for 
spriug  crops.  Much  less  wheat  is  put  in 
each  year,  as  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  West  either  in  wheat  or  corn. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraged  on  account  of  light  crops  and  low 
prices  for  nearly  everything  they  have  to 
sell.  Wheat  brings  from  78  to  80  cents  a 
bushel ;  oats  25.  The  barley  market  has 
been  dull,  nearly  all  the  buyers  having  old 
malt  ou  hand.  Some  was  sold  at  55  to  58 
cents  a  to-day  ;  the  offering  is  45  to  50  cents 
per  bushel.  Of  potatoes,  a  large  acreage  was 


planted  ;  the  yield  was  about  one-third  of 
an  average  crop ;  price  50  to  60  cents  with 
a  decline  to  30  cents.  Peppermint  oil  was 
a  medium  crop ;  price  to-day  $1.85  to  $1.90 
per  pound.  Prices  are  as  follows  for  farm 
produce,  aside  from  the  above:  corn  45 
cents ;  butter,  18 ;  eggs,  20  ;  pork,  $4.50 
dressed.  w.  H.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


KILLING  TICKS  IN  WINTER. 

How  can  ticks  on  sheep  and  lambs  b^ 
best  killed  during  the  winter  season?  Will 
it  do  to  dip  sheep  in  cold  weather,  with 
the  buildings  used  by  the  average  farmer? 

FROM  JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

I  don’t  do  anything  except  feed  the  sheep 
well.  Last  spring  at  shearing-time  not  a 
tick  was  found  on  the  fleck.  I  should  not 
think  it  safe  for  the  average  farmer  to  dip 
sheep  in  cold  weather. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


FROM  C.  A.  CHAPMAN. 

I  keep  but  a  few  sheep — only  60— at  a 
time.  We  never  have  any  ticks  on  our 
Merinos  that  have  good  care.  If  by  any 
chance  some  make  their  appearance  I  pick 
them  off  one  by  one  at  shearing  time.  I 
see  one  so  seldom,  however,  that  I  never 
think  of  a  remedy. 

Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FROM  JAMES  TURNER. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  to  rid  the  sheep 
of  ticks  than  a  dip  in  a  solution  of  tobacco ; 
but  this  I  find  entirely  impracticable  in 
the  winter,  as  the  sheep  are  sure  to  take 
cold,  and  serious  losses  are  thus  incurred. 
I  use  nothing  but  pyrethrum,  otherwise 
known  as  Persian  Insect  Powder.  This  is 
sprinkled  liberally  through  the  fieece,  and 
makes  short  work  of  the  ticks.  It  will  not, 
of  course,  kill  the  nits  and  eggs,  but  a 
second  application  readily  takes  care  of 
them,  as  they  come  out.  I  have  used  the 
powdered  pyrethrum  for  20  years  and  never 
knew  it  to  fail  to  remove  ticks  from  the 
sheep.  I  also  find  it  very  useful  to  remove 
lice  from  the  colts  and  cattle  or  from  dogs. 
It  is  said  to  be  dead  shot  for  any  living 
thing  that  breathes  without  lungs. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

FROM  L.  W.  PEF.T. 

I  should  regard  the  practice  of  dipping 
sheep  as  hazardous.  There  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  of  colds  and  lung  disease.  Sheep  will 
endure  intense  cold  with  no  serious  harm, 
if  kept  perfectly  dry  and  out  of  the  wind ; 
but,  like  young  turkeys,  they  soon  succumb 
to  cold  with  dampness.  Sheep-sheds  here 
in  Vermont  are  doubtless  much  warmer 
than  those  south  of  us.  We  board  and 
clap-board  our  sheds  and  ceil  inside  with 
matched  lumber  and  many  are  nicely  paint¬ 
ed  outside,  while  some  whitewash  inside 


for  light  and  tidiness.  But  shepherds  with 
such  surroundings  never  dip  their  sheep, 
summer  or  winter;  they  have  no  ticks.  The 
great  density  and  yolk  of  the  improved 
Merino  fleece  are  uncongenial  to  the  sheep 
ticks,  and  thus  we  are  freed  of  their  annoy¬ 
ing  presence.  However,  there  are  in  these 
parts  some  who,  of  late,  are  raising  coarse- 
wools  with  a  view  both  to  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton.  Such  have  to  contend  with  ticks  and 
when,  by  chance,  these  pests  have  not  been 
destroyed  before  winter,  some  have  sifted 
Scotch  snuff  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
sheeps’  backs  with  j  partially  [satisfactory 
results. 

Cornwall,  Vt. 

FROM  PHIL.  THRIFTON. 

Our  sheep  have  not  of  late  years  been 
greatly  troubled  with  ticks.  Some  years 
ago  we  used  the  following  remedy  :  In  one 
gallon  of  (rater  boil  one-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  common  plug  tobacco.  When  cold  fill  a 
quart  bottle  nearly  to  the  neck  and  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
Through  a  well-fitting  cork  make  a  small 
hole  and  into  this,  from  the  inner  end,  push 
a  goose  quill,  small  end  foremost.  When 
the  cork  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  bot¬ 
tle  the  small  end  of  the  quill  will  project 
out  beyond  the  cork.  Cut  very  little  off 
from  the  small  end  of  the  quill,  that  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  may  not  pass  out  too 
freely  when  being  applied  to  the  sheep. 
Take  one  sheep  at  a  time :  part  the  wool 
and  shake  or  squirt  the  liquid  on  to  the 
skin  every  three  or  four  inches  along  the 
neck  and  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 
We  have  found  this  remedy  to  do  its  work, 
killing  the  ticks  in  less  than  two  days.  I 
would  by  no  means  recommend  dipping 
the  sheep  in  cold  weather.  When  towards 
shearing  time  I  have  found  the  sheep 
troubled  with  ticks  I  have  let  the  whole 
flock  go  until  about  two  weeks  after  shear¬ 
ing.  By  this  time  the  ticks  have  left  the 
sheared  sheep  and  gone  to  the  lambs.  I 
then  treat  the  latter  by  the  remedy  above 
described. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

FROM  C.  COLLINS. 

My  practice  in  cold  weather  at  leisure 
times  is  to  catch  the  sheep,  hunt  for  the 
ticks  and  pinch  them;  then  at  shearing 
time  I  instruct  my  shearers  to  clip  them. 
I  think  it  very  important  to  shear  early, 
particularly  breeding  ewes,  before  the  ticks 
escape  to  the  lambs.  By  following  this 
practice  I  have  got  rid  of  ticks.  I  think  it 
hardly  advisable  to  dip  sheep  in  cold 
weather,  with  the  buildings  used  by  the 
average  farmer.  I  should,  if  possible,  keep 
my  sheep  and  lambs  strong  with  a  variety 
of  feed,  and  after  they  are  shorn  dip  them 
in  tobacco  water. 

Victor,  N.  Y. 

FROM  ADDISON  TERRY. 

I  use  insect  powder  and  I  think  it  is  the 
best  and  surest  remedy  for  ticks  and  the 
least  troublesome  to  use.  Open  the  wool 
from  the  head  to  the  roots  of  the  tail; 
sprinkle  on  the  powder  with  a  thing  like  a 
pepper-box.  I  put  it  in  on  different  places 
on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  back.  If  the 
powder  is  good  it  is  a  sure  remedy,  and  its 
use  is  better  than  dipping  the  sheep  in  hot 
or  cold  water.  I  would  not  use  cold  water 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  used  warm 
water  in  winter,  keeping  the  sheep  in  a 
warm  building  until  dry. 

Byron,  N.  Y. 

FROM  GEORGE  F.  LOWE. 

I  have  never  dipped  sheep  in  winter 
to  kill  ticks,  therefore  I  could  not  say 
whether  it  would  be  a  safe  practice  or  not ; 
but  I  think  not,  with  the  usual  protection 
given  sheep  by  the  average  farmer.  My 
practice  has  been  to  make  the  shearers 
careful  to  kill  all  the  ticks  at  shearing 
time  and  by  taking  extra  pains,  very  few 
ticks  will  be  left  on  the  sheep  when  the 
fleece  is  off.  Of  course  some  will  be  on  the 
lambs,  but  they  ought  to  be  dipped  before 
winter. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

FROM  D.  W.  THOMAS. 

It  is  considered  dangerous  to  dip  sheep  in 
winter  season  ;  but  I  would  advise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment:  Take  turpentine  and 
water,  half  and  half,  and  sprinkle  it  on  the 
sheep,  or  use  snuff  or  coal  oil  in  the  same 
way  as  the  turpentine  and  water.  Shake 
up  well  before  using.  The  following  is  also 
good.  Take  crude  quicksilver,  one  pound  : 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  two  ounces,  and  sprinkle 
the  sheep  with  the  mixture.  Here  is  still 
another  remedy :  Take  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  one  ounce ;  spirits  of  wine,  two 
ounces.  Rub  the  corrosive  sublimate  in 
the  spirits  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  then 
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add  cream-of-tartar,  one  ounce  and  Bay 
salt,  four  ounces.  Dissolve  the  whole  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  apply  a  little  of  it 
with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  wherever  the 
lice  or  ticks  appear.  I  have  used  all  of 
the  above  and  find  them  very  good. 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio. 

FROM  STONE  &  HARRIS. 

As  a  rule,  1  never  allow  ticks  to  stay  on 
my  sheep  till  winter,  as  it  costs  too  much  to 
fatten  tick-infested  sheep ;  but  occasionally 
in  making  my  rounds  at  the  fairs  ticks  get 
on  my  show  sheep  and  I  do  not  notice  them 
until  winter.  Then  I  wait  until  a  nice  sun¬ 
shiny  day  comes  and  we  dip  them,  using 
Little’s  Chemical  Sheep  Dip.  As  this  is  a 
cold-water  dip  it  can  be  soon  got  ready,  and 
if  the  sheep  be  dipped  early  in  the  morning 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water 
be  pressed  out  of  the  fleece  by  the  hands 
they  will  soon  become  dry  and  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  will  occur  from  the  dipping ;  but  the 
sheep  will  show  the  effects  of  the  dip  in  a 
few  days  by  lying  down  and  chewing 
their  cuds  contentedly,  as  they  will  have  no 
blood-suckers  on  them. 

Stonington,  Ill. 

MORE  ABOUT  “ABANDONED”  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  FARMS,  ETC. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  Y. — I  have  been 
thiuking  of  selling  a  farm  of  mine  and 
buying  a  cheaper  one.  I  am  34  years  old, 
have  always  farmed,  am  now  $1,000  in 
debt,  and  one  of  my  farms  should  sell  for 
$5,000.  It  contains  115  acres,  80  of  which 
are  cleared  and  the  buildings  alone  cost 
$3,000.  I  think  I  am  making  as  much 
money  as  my  neighbors  ;  but  cannot  make 
enough  to  pay  for  my  work  and  interest 
on  the  investment.  The  products  I  sell  do 
not  bring  more  than  $600  a  year.  Would 
it  be  advisable  for  me  to  change  my  pres¬ 
ent  farm  for  one  of  those  cheap  “  aban¬ 
doned  ”  farms  in  New  Hampshire  or  Ver¬ 
mont? 

ANS. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
parties  who  wrote  about  the  “  abandoned 
farms  ”  are  the  ones  who  want  to  sell  them. 
Naturally  they  gave  the  best  showing  they 
knew  how.  The  R.  N.-Y.  went  to  them 
first  so  as  to  find  out  just  why  they  wanted 
to  sell.  Their  statements  will  be  sifted 
and  criticised  by  other  correspondents  un¬ 
til  the  exact  truth  comes  out.  So  far  as 
we  can  learn,  most  of  these  farms  are  not 
“worn  out”  by  any  means.  They  are  not 
given  up  just  because  they  will  not  support 
a  farmer’s  family.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  subscribers,  a  reliable  man,  for 
whom  we  can  vouch : 

“I  live  in  one  of  the  deserted  districts 
and  have  only  a  few  neighbors.  When  I 
came  here,  14  years  ago,  things  were  not  so 
bad ;  since  then  seven  places  have  been 
abandoned.  One  school-house  that  was  in 
the  district  beyond  ours  where  are  good 
houses  was  moved  away  lately.  The  last 
school  was  kept  there  in  1862 ;  since  that 
time  that  district  has  been  joined  to  ours 
as  there  have  been  no  children  there,  and 
no  family  is  living  in  the  district  and  only 
two  houses  remain  out  of  seven.  In  these 
two  school  districts  which  are  one  now, 
there  are  17  deserted  farms  with  buildings 
on  nine  of  them.  There  are  only  two  men 
in  the  district  that  were  born  there  and 
who  have  always  lived  there,  and  one  of 
them  wants  to  sell  badly.  He  is  getting 
lonesome.  No  wonder,  for  inside  of  five 
years  there  have  been  six  funerals  at  his 
place.  His  buildings  are  within  10  rods  of 
mine  and  they  are  in  a  healthful  place  on 
high  land.  Before  the  war  there  used  to 
be  over  60  scholars  at  our  school,  not  count¬ 
ing  those  in  the  other  district  which  has 
been  added  to  it.  Now  in  summer  there 
are  only  seven.  This  winter  there  are  11. 

I  send  three  and  another  family  four — 
more  than  half  of  the  school  attendance 
comes  from  two  families.  I  like  the  place 
much  and  do  not  want  to  sell.  Our  land  is 
rocky  and  good.  There  is  no  money  in 
farming,  as  we  farm  here ;  but  we  manage 
to  live.  I  do  not  sell  milk  but  most  farmers 
in  our  town  do.  We  live  within  three  miles 
of  a  creamery  ;  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  prices  or  the  way  of  doing  business  there, 
so  I  have  no  dealings  with  it;  but  I  sell  what 
butter  we  make  at  the  store,  and  with  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  we  manage  to  live  and  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  perhaps  more  than  the  milk-farmers 
who  have  to  be  up  very  early  to  get  their 
milk  in  on  time.  My  farm  is  only  50  acres ; 
but  I  can  keep  eight  head  of  cattle  and 
one  horse,  besides  hens,  hogs,  etc.,  etc. 
We  cut  most  of  our  hay  with  a  machine,  and 
get  out  some  boulders  every  fall  and  spring. 

I  have  used  five  pounds  of  Giant  powder 
this  fall  and  the  farm  is  improving  every 
year.  Now  if  the  young  men  would  only 
stay  at  home  with  the  old  folks,  it  would  be 
much  better,  but,  no;  they  do  not  like 
work  on  the  farm,  so  the  old  folks  put  a 


mortgage  on  the  farm  to  get  money  to  help 
the  young  men  in  town.  Then  the  young 
men  do  not  do  as  well  as  they  expected, 
and,  instead  of  getting  rich,  they  get  poor¬ 
er  and  the  poor  old  farm  has  to  go.  One 
word  will  cover  the  whole  cause  of  the 
trouble—1  laziness.’  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  advise  you  in  the 
matter  further  than  to  say  that  changes  of 
location  in  farming  are  always  risky,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  times  of  general  depression. 
By  no  means  go  to  these  “abandoned 
farms  ”  until  you  have  seen  them. 

VALUE  OF  ASHES  AND  SAWDUST  AS  FER¬ 
TILIZERS,  ETC. 

T.  R.,  Elk  Oarden,  West  Virginia. — 1. 
Are  leached  ashes  worth  $5  a  ton  ?  2.  Is  rot¬ 


ten  sawdust  worth  much  ?  3.  What  is  a 
reliable  firm  which  deals  in  pure-bred  swine 
and  cattle  ? 

ANS. — 1.  From  an  experience  in  making 
soft  soap  on  rather  a  large  scale,  the  writer 
concludes  that  the  value  of  leached  ashes 
will  vary  considerably!  this  value  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  leaching. 
In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  aver¬ 
age  samples  of  leached  ashes  are  worth  not 
quite  half  as  much,  weight  for  weight,  as 
unleached.  Dr.  Kedzie  of  the  Michigan 
Station,  estimates  hard-wood  ashes  as  worth 
$20  per  ton  while  the  same  leached  he  con¬ 
siders  worth  $10.40.  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
Connecticut  Station,  concludes  from  a 
number  of  analyses,  that  one  ton  of  leached 
ashes  would  supply  1,100  pounds  of  carbon¬ 


ate  of  lime,  20  pounds  of  serviceable  potash, 
60  pounds  of  magnesia,  and  30  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid — the  whole  worth  $7.50. 
The  chief  effect  of  the  leached  ashes  would 
come  from  the  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
would,  therefore,  be  best  suited  to  soils 
that  require  lime.  A  ton  of  leached  ashes 
will  make  about  36  bushels.  In  the  last 
bulletin  from  the  Connecticut  Station  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  discussion  of  the 
action  of  ashes  on  soils.  It  is  stated  that 
ashes,  both  leached  and  unleached,  may 
benefit  soils  in  three  way's  outside  of  the 
supplies  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  they 
may  render.  These  benefits  are  due  to  the 
carbonate  of  lime  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  ashes.  This  carbonate  of  lime  may : 


1.  Bind  loose  soils  and  make  them  hold 
water,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
n  ake  clay  soils  less  stiff.  2.  It  may  cor¬ 
rect  “  sourness  ”  in  the  soil.  3.  It  favors 
nitrification.  Thus  we  see  that  the  value 
of  ashes  does  not  consist  wholly  in  the 
plant  food  which  they  contain.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  also  points  out  the  danger  of  putting 
too  heavy  an  application  of  unleached 
ashes  on  a  clay  soil.  Such  a  soil  might  be 
injured  by  the  alkali  contained  in  the 
ashes.  2.  If  free  from  nails  and  sharp 
splinters,  it  makes  an  excellent  absorbent 
for  stables.  An  old  ice-house  on  the  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  New  Jersey  farm  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  half-decayed  sawdust.  It  con¬ 
tained  so  many  old  nails  and  bolts  that  it 


could  not  be  used  for  bedding,  so  it  has 
been  hauled  to  the  rye  fields  and  scattered 
over  the  portions  where  the  soil  is  lightest. 
In  sections  removed  from  railroads,  this 
product  ought  to  be  obtained  for  the  haul¬ 
ing.  3.  What  breeds  of  stock  are  wanted  ? 
We  gave  names  of  breeders  some  weeks 
ago. 

BARLEY  AS  STOCK  FEED. 

F.  K.  P.,  Delavan,  Wis. — Barley  which 
for  years  has  been  our  leading  small  grain 
crop  has  declined  from  42  cents  or  more 
after  harvest  till  now  there  is  no  sale  at 
even  15  cents  per  bushel.  A  farmer  said  to¬ 
day  he  was  short  of  corn,  but  would  sooner 
sell  his  1,200  bushels  of  barley  at  25  cents  at 
the  depot  than  make  feed  of  it.  We  hear 


that  brewers  are  now  using  but  little  bar¬ 
ley— is  that  a  fact  ? — and  I  suppose  there 
is  little  or  no  foreign  demand.  What  can 
we  do  with  our  barley  ? 

Ans. — The  only  money  market  for  barley 
is  from  brewers  who  use  the  grain  for  malt¬ 
ing.  Barley  of  good  quality  and  bright 
color  is  now  selling  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  at  55  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  it 
should  be  worth  considerably  more  than 
25  cents  in  the  West,  especially  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  the  climate  favors  a  desirable 
quality  for  malting.  But  it  is  strange 
that  this  grain  is  so  much  neglected  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
grains  for  horses  and  hogs.  Its  feeding 
value  may  be  seen  from  the  following  com¬ 
parative  figures. 


Nutritive 


Composition  of  money 


albuminoids 

Carbohydrates 

fat 

ratio 

value 

Rye  per  cent. 

11.0 

6?  4 

V.  0 

1  to  7 

$1.08 

Oats 

12.0 

55.7 

6  9 

1  to  6 

.98 

Corn 

10.0 

62.1 

6.5 

1  to  8K  1  1 1 

Barley 

10.0 

63.9 

25 

1  to  8 

.95 

In  actual  money  value  barley  is  thus 
seen  to  be  about  equal  to  oats,  while  it  is 
more  useful  for  fattening  and  work  ani¬ 
mals,  according  to  its  nutritive  rates  than 
oats  and  more  healthful  than  corn.  It 
contains  15>£  per  cent,  more  digestible  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  than  oats,  on  account[of 
the  smaller  proportion  of. indigestible  fiber 
in  the  husk.  The  Arabian  horses  well 
known  to  be  unsurpassed  for  vigor  and  en¬ 
durance,  are  fed  upon  barley,  and  it  used  to 
be.the  main  feeding  grain  for  horses  in 
England  before  American  corn  displaced  it 
on  account  of  its  cheapness.  We  cannot  see 
why  it  should  not  be  turned  to  this  use 
very  profitably  when  its  feeding  value  is 
about  45  cents  per  bushel.  We  should  cer¬ 
tainly  recommend  its  use  in  this  way  rather 
than  its  sale  at  half  its  value  on  a  market 
in  which  there  is  no  profitable,  demand 
Excellent  pork  may  be  made  on  barley- 
meal,  steeped  in  water  and  made  into  a 
thick  slop.  It  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
poultry  and  sheep,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
a  habit  of  selling  it  for  use  in  brewing  had 
been  established,  it  would  certainly  be  in 
good  demand  for  a  feeding  grain. 

BRAN,  MIDDLINGS  AND  BEANS  AS  FEED. 

W.  L.,  Miller's  Corners,  N.  Y.— Would 
it  be  cheaper  for  me  to  buy  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $15  per  ton  or  cull  beans  at25  cents 
per  bushel  and  cook  them  for  pigs,  not  tak¬ 
ing  the  labor  into  account  ?  Would  it  pay 
to  buy  a  steam  generator  for  cooking  feed 
and  warming  swill  in  the  winter  time  for 
about  20  pigs  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  cheap  feeds  at 
the  price  mentioned,  and  are  exceedingly 
healthful  food  for  pigs.  But  beaus  at  25 
cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  are  much 
cheaper  and  are  worth  more  for  feeding,  the 
comparative  values  per  100  pounds  being  as 
follows:  Middlings,  $1.00;  bran,  $1.01; 
beans,  $1.51.  But  beans  are  too  rich 
in  nitrogen  to  be  fed  steadily,  and 
should  be  mixed  with  some  other  food 
having  a  greater  proportion  of  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter,  as  starch,  to  render  them 
healthful.  Beans  contain  25)4  Per  cent.,  of 
nitrogenous  substance  of  which  a  large 
part  is  legumine,  a  substance  precisely  sim¬ 
ilar  in  composition  to  the  caseiue  of  milk, 
hence  excellent  nutriment  for  young  pigs 
if  fed  in  moderate  quantity.  Potatoes  con¬ 
taining  10  times  as  much  starch  as  nitro¬ 
genous  matters,  would  be  a  suitable  food  to 
mix  with  the  beans  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  by  weight  of  beans  to  four  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  considering  that  the  potatoes  con¬ 
tain  75  per  cent,  of  water.  A  bushel,  of  po¬ 
tatoes  boiled  with  a  peck  of  beans  would 
then  make  75  pounds  of  food  having  a 
healthful  ratio  as  regards  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  nutrition,  and  if  the  potatoes  can 
be  procured  at  25  or  30  cents  a  bushel  (small 
ones  are  us  good  as  large  ones)  this  food 
would  be  remarkably  cheap.  Considering 
the  fact  that  if  potatoes  and  beans  are  fed 
they  must  be  cooked  to  make  [them  eco¬ 
nomical  feeding,  it  would  certainly  pay  to 
use  a  steamer.  Beans  are  not  palatable  in 
their  raw  state  to  any  animals  except 
sheep,  but  when  cooked,  are  readily  eaten 
and  become  almost  wholly  digestible,  as 
the  potatoes  also  are  when  cooked,  so  that 
20  pigs  weighing  100  pounds  each  could  be 
kept  iD  good  growing  condition  on  the  75 
pounds  of  the  mixed  feed  given  twice  a  day, 
or  half  as  much  if  fed  milk  or  other  food 
for  a  change.  If  bran  or  middlings  should 
be  fed  it  would  be  advisable  to  mix  them 
with  coarsely  ground  oats  as  the  mixture 
would  make  a  more  digestible  food  than 
either  alone.  Cooked  food  should  not  be 
fed  warm.  Animals  are  more  partial  to 
cold,  or  at  least  cooled  food,  but  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  it  ice-cold  :  to  warm  it  to  60 
degrees,  or  to  cool  it  to  that  temperature 
before  feeding  it  would  be  most  desirable. 

SEA-WEED  AS  MANURE. 

E.  P.  C.,  Block  Island,  R.  I—  Our  land 
is  light  and  rather  gravelly  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  in  good  seasons  50  bushels  of  corn 
and  200  to  300  bushels  of  potatoes  and  one 
to  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  It  lmsj  been 
used  for  farming  purposes  for  100  to  150 
years.  All  this  time  sea-weed  has  been  the 
principal  manure.  For  a  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  now  sea  weed  ranks  first ;  and 
stable  manure  next.  Commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  (Bradley’s  and  Stockbridge’s)  we  can¬ 
not  depend  on  alone,  but  use  them,  if  at  all, 
with  the  others;  but  our  land  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  application  of  the  sea-weed  as 
it  used  to.  Although  we  use  larger  quan¬ 
tities,  (12  to  20  cords  per  acre)  our  crops  are 
smaller  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  our 
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meadows  seeded.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  pos¬ 
sible  that  our  land  needs  some  one  element 
of  plant  food — the  one  which  the  decaying 
sea-weed  fails  to  give  or  gives  in  the  smallest 
amount.  Does  the  Rural  think  such  is  the 
case?  What  element  of  plant  food  is  least 
abundant  in  decayed  sea-weed  ?  What  are 
the  cheapest  means  of  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciency  should  the  needed  application  be 
made  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  STORER. 
Although  the  better  kinds  of  sea-weeds, 
such  as  this  correspondent  writes  of,  are 
regarded  by  many  people  as  a  well-nigh 
complete  manure,  it  is  well  known  that 
this  manure  is  really  somewhat  one-sided. 
Like  stable  manure,  the  sea-weed  contains 
all  kinds  of  plant-food,  but  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  them  in  the  best  possible  proportions. 
Practically  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
potash  is  a  more  prominent  constituent  of 
sea-weed  than  either  nitrogen  or  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid.  Hence  the  need  of  balancing  the 
sea-manure  with  some  other  fertilizer 
which  shall  supply  the  ingredients  that  the 
sea-manure  lacks.  On  good  light  land,  that 
is  not  unduly  dry,  bone-meal  is  a  capital 
material  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
sea-weed  ;  or,  instead  of  bone-meal,  small 
additions  of  fish-scrap  (pogy  chum)  and 
a  good  plain  superphosphate  would  be  ap- 
propx-iate.  If  mixtures  such  as  these  were 
used  upon  .the  plow-land,  and  the  stable 
manure  with  occasional  dressings  of  sea¬ 
weed  were  spread  upon  the  meadows,  clean 
and  abundant  crops  could  doubtless  be 
grown  indefinitely  ;  and  in  all  probability, 
crops  as  large  as  those  of  “  lang  syne,” 
provided  the  fertilizers  were  applied  with  a 
generous  hand  and  that  the  tillage  were  as 
careful  as  that  of  the  grandfathers. 

THE  RURAL  TRENCH  SYSTEM,  ETC. 

“  Subscriber ,”  Argyle,  N  Y.—  What 
is  a  full  description  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  trench 
system  of  raising  potatoes  and  what  tools 
are  needed  to  lessen  the  labor  ?  Has  the 
system  proved  much  more  successful  than 
other  methods  of  growing  potatoes  on  large 
areas  ?  Does  the  R.  N.-Y.,  recommend  this 
system  of  potato-growing  as  more  profit¬ 
able  than  any  other  ?  Is  Humphrey’s  con¬ 
cave  knife  valuable  for  cutting  seed  pota¬ 
toes.  What  varieties  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  for  the  average  farmer  ?  What  is  a 
first-rate  fertilizer  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — We  must  respectfully  refer  our  in¬ 
quirer  to  the  present  or  back  numbers  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  full  description  of  the 
trench  system.  In  field  culture  shovel 
plows  are  used  for  the  trenches.  Most  of 
the  leading  prize-takers  in  the  late  Wom¬ 
en’s  National  Potato  Contest  raised  their 
crops  in  this  way.  A.  direct  answer  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  can  not  as  yet  be  given.  In  certain 
soils  and  seasons  it  is  the  best  without 
doubt.  Time  must  answer  the  question 
ior  other  situations. 

The  knife  alluded  to  is  not  valued  by  us. 
Potatoes  that  are  best  in  one  section  are 
not  necessarily  best  in  another.  The  Early 
Essex,  Early  Sunrise,  Puritan,  State  of 
Maine,  Thorburn,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Star,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Rural  Blush, 
Empiro  State,  White  Elephant,  Brownell’s 
Winner  audR.  N.-Y.  No.  2  are  all  varieties 
prized  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  We  recom¬ 
mend  any  of  the  high-grade  potato  fertil¬ 
izers  as  the  best  for  this  crop. 

TROUBLE  WITH  SHEEP. 

S.  E.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — My  sheep  have 
been  up  from  the  pasture  for  two  weeks.  I 
have  been  feeding  them  second-growth  hay, 
a  little  oat-straw  and  some  oats.  They 
have  been  attacked,  one  after  another, 
with  swollen  lips,  the  edges  beiug  covered 
with  a  thick,  black  scab  which  is  hard  and 
cracks  open.  The  trouble  extends  from 
one  corner  of  the  mouth  to  the  other,  so 
that  the  animals  find  it  difficult  to  eat. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  is  there  a  remedy? 

Ans. — Sufficient  information  is  not  given 
to  found  an  opinion  upon  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  malady  affecting  the  sheep. 
If  they  cough  and  swallow  with  difficulty, 
have  dry  muscles,  red  eyes  aud  fever,  it 
may  be  that  the  sore  lips  with  these  other 
symptoms  indicate  scarlatina  as  the  source 
of  the  trouble.  If  not,  the  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  smut  in  the  oats  and  oat-straw, 
which  has  this  effect  when  eaten  by  cattle 
and  sheep.  If  the  latter  is  found  to  be  the 
cause,  give  no  more  of  the  smutty  food.  A 
cooling  laxative,  as  two  ounces  of  Epsom 
salts,  will  relieve  the  sheep  of  the  trouble, 
and  the  cracked  lips  should  be  anointed 
with  carbolated  vaseline.  The  oats  may 
be  steeped  in  boiling  water,  which  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  smut  aud  they  can  be  fed  when 
cold. 


ABOUT  SOME  GRAPES. 

G.  B.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky.—l.  Is  Miner’s 
Grape  Belinda  white  or  black  ?  Mine  is 
white  ;  in  a  late  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr. 
George  Campbell  says  his  is  black,  while 
S.  W.  Peck  said  his  is  white :  who  is 
right?  2.  Would  the  Green  Mountain 
Grape  get  ripe  here  any  earlier  than  Moore’s 
Early  ?  With  me  it  ripens  from  late  July 
to  early  August.  3.  What  is  a  list  of 
Ricketts’s  seedling  grapes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  impression  is  that  Belinda  is 
a  white  grape  though  we  do  npt  find  any¬ 
thing  to  substantiate  this  impression.  2. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  more  than  a 
guess.  Probably  it  will  ripen  at  about  the 
same  time.  3.  The  Bushberg  catalogue 
gives  the  following  list:  Adelaide,  Ad¬ 
vance,  Alma,  Ariadne,  Bacchus,  Don 
Juan,  Downing,  Dunlap,  El  Dorado,  Em¬ 
pire  State,  Excelsior,  Gazelle,  Golden  Gem, 
Highland,  Imperial,  Jefferson,  Lady  Dun¬ 
lap,  Lady  Washington,  Naomi,  Peabody, 
Pizarro,  Planet,  Putnam,  Quassaick,  Rari¬ 
tan,  Secretary,  Waverly,  Welcome. 

WEATHER-BOARDING  A  nOUSE. 

S.  W.  S.,  Martindale,  Pa. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  weather-board  a  house  ? 

Ans. — The  old  weather-boarding  may  be 
stripped  off  and  replaced  by  new,  or  it  may 
be  furred  outside  with  one-inch  strips 
nailed  on  perpendicularly  and  the  new 
covering  laid  on  these  strips.  This 
would  save  the  expense  of  stripping  off  the 
old  boards,  and  would  also  add  to  the 
warmth  of  the  house,  by  a  second  covering 
and  an  air-space  under  it.  If  the  old  board¬ 
ing  is  not  actually  rotten  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  do  this  and  refit  the  door  and 
window  frames  if  it  can  be  done  without 
too  much  cost,  otherwise  the  old  boarding 
must  be  stripped  off.  Another  way  that 
might  be  found  desirable  is  to  lay  the  new 
boarding  directly  on  the  old  without  any 
furring,  fitting  the  new  joints  up  closely  to 
the  old  ones. 

RASPBERRY  DISEA8E. 

J.  IF.  S.,  Reesville,  Ohio. — 1.  Does  the 
disease  that  has  done  so  much  injury  to 
raspberries  affect  the  red  or  black  kinds  or 
both  ?  Is  there  any  preventive  or  remedy  ? 
2.  Before  plowing  a  patch  for  raspberries, 
would  there  be  any  advantage  in  covering 
the  ground  with  corn-cobs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  fungus  attacks  both  red  and 
black.  A  dark,  blackish  discoloration  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  new  canes  as  if  they  had  been 
bruised  by  blows  from  a  mallet  or  ham¬ 
mer.  The  discoloration  at  length  extends 
over  the  entire  stem  ;  the  growing  fruit 
dries  up  and  the  canes  die.  Burning  the 
canes  may  help.  2.  We  should  look  for 
little  benefit  from  the  cobs. 

HOW  TO  DESTROY  PLANTAIN. 

E.  G.  S.,  Cuba,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  way 
of  destroying  plantain  ? 

Ans. — There  are,  in  short,  two  ways  :  one 
by  persistent  cultivation,  the  other  by  dig¬ 
ging  the  plants  up.  Portions  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  were  infested  with  this  pest.  We 
exterminated  it  by  pulling  the  plants  up 
during  very  wet  weather,  the  soil  being 
saturated.  Our  friend  will  be  surprised 
what  a  large  area  may  be  gone  over  in  half 
a  day  by  an  industrious  worker.  Gather 
the  leaves  in  one  hand  and  hold  the  plants 
as  close  to  the  crown  as  possible.  A  steady 
pull  will  generally  bring  them  out  with  the 
roots  intact.  Something  to  pry  them  out 
is  often  needed. 

STRAWBERRY  RUST. 

S.  IF.  S.,  Bcesville,  Ohio. — A  patch  of 
strawberries  which  I  set  out  last  spring 
looked  and  did  well  till  about  the  middle 
of  summer  when  the  outside  leaves  began 
to  die,  and  the  plants  have  been  dying  ever 
since.  Now  they  look  as  if  a  fire  had  swept 
over  them.  What  is  the  trouble,  and  what 
should  be  done  ? 

Ans. — We  regret  not  to  be  able  to  give 
our  inquirer  any  specific  information.  The 
so-called  “  rust  ”  or  “  scald,”  the  work  of  a 
fungus,  is  very  likely  the  cause.  The  wet 
season  may  have  favored  its  development 
more  than  in  previous  years.  A  change  of 
varieties  is  all  we  can  suggest. 

D.  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.— By  means 
of  clearing,  stumping  and  ditching  I  have 
prepared  12  acres  for  setting  out  about  GOO 
cherry,  100  apple  and  300  pear  trees,  the 
rest  of  the  ground  to  be  devoted  to  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries,  together  with  about 
100  plums.  The  land  for  pears  is  a  quite 
stiff  clay  and  faces  south ;  and  the  rest  a 
stiff,  stony  soil,  which  I  consider  suitable 
for  cherries.  Will  currants  do  well  in  a 
pear  orchard  ?  Will  the  pears  do  as  well 
with  them  as  without  ? 

Ans. — Neither  will  do  as  well  as  when 
each  has  the  soil  to  itself.  There  are  grave 


objections  to  mixing  up  orchards  in  this 
way.  The  currants,  however,  will  do  well 
for  years  before  the  trees  arrive  at  a  bearing 
age.  They  may  then,  if  desired,  be  re¬ 
moved. 

A.  G.  B.,  New  Monmouth,  N.  J.—  In  or¬ 
der  to  have  sod  ground  properly  prepared 
for  com  planting,  is  it  advisable  to  have  the 
first  plowing  done  during  the  previous  fall 
or  winter,  or,  would  it  be  better  to  let  the 
sod  remain  undisturbed  till  spring  ? 

Ans. — This  matter  was  very  thoroughly 
discussed  in  a  “symposium”  on  page  644 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  1888.  In  this  discussion 
spring-plowing  was  generally  preferred. 
All  advocated  spring  plowing  of  sandy 
soils  and  clover  sod,  while  there  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  when  to  plow  clay 
soils  and  Timothy  sod. 

D.  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — I  would 
like  to  learn  if  I  can  save  clover  seed  by 
thrashing  with  a  flail  and  cleaning  with  a 
fanning-mill. 

ANS. — The  hull  clings  so  closely  to  the 
seed  that  it  would  probably  not  be  practic¬ 
able  to  secure  all  of  the  seed  in  this  way. 
We  have  seen  clover  thrashed  with  a  flail 
enough  to  pound  off  the  heads,  and  then 
sown  “  in  the  chaff.”  It  should  be  sown  on 
the  snow  if  this  is  practiced. 

S.  E.  Me  C.,  Warren,  Ohio.— A  potato 
somewhat  of  a  favorite  around  here  is 
called  the  Rosy  Morn  a  specimen  of  which 
I  send  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  Is  there  such  a  va¬ 
riety  ? 

Ans. — As  the  R.  N.-Y.  remembers,  the 
Rosy  Morn  was  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons  some  eight  years  ago.  The  potato 
sent  closely  resembles  this  variety.  At 
present  we  think  that  W.  W.  Rawson  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  offer  it  for  sale. 

J.  A.  H.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any 
paper  devoted  in  whole  or  great  part  to  the 
culture  of  onions  or  the  onion  trade  ? 

ANS. — No,  but  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marble- 
heap,  Mass.,  and  D.  Landreth  &  Sons  of 
Philadelphia,  have  published  pamphlets  or 
books. 

F.  W.,  Lilly  Lake,  III. — Has  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  ever  tried  an  early  potato  called  the 
Early  Illinois  ?  I  have  raised  it  for  five 
years.  It  is  an  improvement  in  every  way 
on  the  Early  Ohio. 

Ans.— No. 

J.  B.  C.,  Prospect  Park,  III. — Which  of 
the  red  grapes  is  the  earliest  and  the  best  ? 
What  kind  of  grape  is  the  Moyer  ? 

ANS. — With  us  the  Brighton  is  thus  far 
the  best  early  red  grape.  We  have  not 
tried  the  Moyer. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  H.  P.  A.,  (no  address).— Who  is  the 
publisher  of  Zell’s  Cyclopedia  ? 

Ans. — T.  Ellwood  Zell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  M.  B.,  Whitney's  Point,  N.  Y. — 
Where  can  I  get  the  Simon  Plum  ? 

Ans. — From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  B.,  Baldwimville,  N.  Y.— Several 
of  our  subscribers  have  fed  silage  to  sheep 
with  good  success.  We  have  not  heard  of 
any  evil  results.  It  is  expected  soon  to 
publish  more  authentic  reports  of  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  silage  when  fed  to  other  animals 
than  cattle. 

T.  F.  IF.,  Constitution,  Ohio. — Where 
can  the  Brownell’s  Winner  Potato  and 
Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — The  Brownell’s  Winner  Potatoes 
are  sold  by  W.  At  lee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  is  made 
by  the  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  North  Weare, 
N.  H.  It  is  a  light,  one-horse  implement, 
not  suitable  for  any  attachment. 

K.  N.,  Dorchester,  Md. — How  far  apart 
should  Japanese  Persimmons  be  planted  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  upon  the  variety.  The 
tall-growing  sorts,  like  Hacheya,  Kuro 
Kume,  Minokaki,  etc.,  should  be  allowed 
fully  15  by  15  feet  if  planted  in  an  orchard 
where  the  soil  is  intended  to  be  plowed. 
For  garden  culture  12  feet  will  answer.  The 
dwarf-growing  sorts  like  Zingi,  Ko-Tsuru, 
O  Kame,  etc.,  should  be  planted  12  by  12  in 
orchard  aud  10  feet  in  gardens. 

E.  H.  C.,  Bowmansdale,  Pa. — In  what 
way  is  the  precipitation  of  moisture  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Signal  Office.  I  have  been 
keeping  a  record  for  years ;  but  I  have 
measured  the  rainfall  and  snow  separately. 
The  past  has  been  the  wettest  season  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge — 60  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen  since  January  1,  1S89, 
whereas  the  average  ranges  from  [37  to  42 
inches  in  this  section. 


ANS.— Gen.  A.  W,  Greeley,  Chief  Signal 
Officer  at  Washington  writes  us  as  follows  : 

“  Snow,  sleet  and  hail  are  melted  and  re¬ 
corded  as  precipitation.  The  precipitation 
at  Signal  Service  stations  includes  the 
total  amount  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow  and 
mist.” 

D.  B.  D.,  Southampton,  N.  Y.—l.  What 
is  the  trouble  with  the  inclosed  cuttings  of 
the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  ? 

My  Cuthbert  Raspberry  plants  were  set 
in  the  fall  of  1888  and  wintered  nicely, 
growing  thriftily  until  August  of  this  year, 
when  an  occasional  stalk  turned  black  and 
died  to  the  ground.  The  rest  held  their 
leaves  until  late  this  fall,  but  when  the 
sap  went  down  to  the  roots,  it  left  the 
plants  dry,  and  now  nine  out  of  10  hills  are 
apparently  dead  to  the  ground.  Is  the 
troutde  due  to  a  disease  ?  2.  Will  the 
stalk  which  comes  up  next  year  be  healthy  ? 
3.  If  it  is  a  disease,  is  it  contagious? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is,  as  we  believe,  a  disease  of 
fungous  origin.  2.  No.  The  disease  will 
appear  when  the  new  caaes  are  in  bloom 
and  the  berries  will  dry  up  or  ripen  imper¬ 
fectly.  3.  Yes,  it  seems  to  be  virulently 
contagious. 

Byron  Stephens,  Ontario,  Canada.— 
Probably  we  do  not  understand  the  ques¬ 
tions.  Why  have  the  vines  sent  from  the 
Rhine  ?  Unless  for  glass  culture  the  va¬ 
rieties  alluded  to  would  not  thrive  with  you. 


Discussion. 

THE  ACTUAL  CASH  SALES  FROM  A 
50-ACRE  FARM. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— 
The  article  giving  my  family  expenses  for  ' 
a  year  has  brought  me  as  well  as  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  many  letters.  Some  say,  in  effect : 

“  You  make  most  of  your  money  from  writ¬ 
ing  and  lecturing,  and  it  isn’t  honest  to 
write  as  though  you  could  live  in  that  style 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  50-acre  farm.”  Oth¬ 
ers  are  more  gentlemanly,  and  say  they  do 
not  doubt  my  word,  but  are  exceedingly 
anxious  for  more  explicit  figures.  Even  a 
lawyer,  from  away  off  in  South  Dakota, 
struck  by  our  “  civilized  mode  of  life,  as 
evidenced  by  our  expense  account,”  writes 
for  more  light.  Some  years  ago  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  offered  a  prize  of  $50 
for  the  best  detailed  report  of  the  best  and 
most  profitably  managed  farm.  The  writer 
won  the  prize.  From  this  report  I  copy  the 
actual  cash  receipts  for  two  years : 

“Crops  raised  in  1881  and  1882.  As  last 
year  was  very  dry  and  this  as  much  too 
wet,  I  give  the  crops  for  both  years.  The 
two  together  will  make  a  fairer  average 
than  either  alone.” 

1881. 

Lot  1,  6  acres  :  crop  early  potatoes,  ) 

531  bushels,  sold  for  f  $471. 
Lots  2  and  3, 5%  and  six  acres,  crop,  ) 
hay,  45  tons,  two  cuttings  ;  sold,  fed  -  360. 
out  on  place  for  $8  a  ton.  ) 

Lot  4,  six  acres ;  5)4  acres  potatoes, ) 

869  bushels  ;  one-hall  acre  squashes  ;-  967. 

sold  for  $80.  ) 

Lots  5  and  6,  six  and  5)4  acres  ; ) 
wheat,  38  bushels  per  acre,  sold  for  -  747. 

$1.50  a  bushel ;  straw  for  $92.  ) 

Total  receipts  from  35  acres _ $2,545 

1882. 

Lots  1  and  six :  crop,  wheat,  35  ) 
bushels  per  acre,  sold  for  $1.15  a  bu.,  7  -$587. 
tons  rowen  at  $8  and  wheat  straw.  ) 

Lots  3  and  5 ;  crop,  hay,  30  tons  at ) 

$8  a  ton,  six  acres  clover  seed  and  [  330. 

straw  $90.  ) 

Lot  2 ;  five  acres  potatoes,  950  bush- ) 
els,  sold  for  $424 ;  one-half  acre  of  >-  544. 

squashes  sold  for  $120  ) 

Lot  4;  potatoes  1, ISO  bushels,  sold  for  571. 

Total  receipts  from  35  acres _ $2,032. 

In  18S2  we  lost  between  400  and  500  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  by  rot,  in  August,  and 
plowed  under  about  12  tons  of  clover,  or 
our  receipts  would  nearly  have  come  up  to 
those  of  1881.  These  figures  are  correct,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  yield  of  clover  seed  in  18S2  was 
estimated,  as  the  crop  had  not  been  hulled 
at  the  time  the  report  was  written.  By 
reference  to  cash  account  I  find  that  we 
sold  R.  P.  Williams,  of  this  place,  the  seed 
we  had  to  spare,  for  $116.62,  on  the  31st  day 
of  January,  1S83.  I  give  the  figures  for 
these  two  years  for  two  reasons :  First,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  all  drawn  off  and  giving 
them  will  save  much  time.  Second :  I 
never  received  a  dollar  for  literary  work 
until  1882,  and  but  $97  then  ;  so  I  cannot  be 
accused  of  making  that  money  by  my  pen. 
With  the  wheat  money  of  1881  I  paid  the 
last  $500  of  my  debts,  which  had  hung  over 
me  for  a  dozen  years.  I  cannot  give  the 
exact  figures  yet  for  this  year  (1889);  but  if 
I  had  cut  my  hay,  and  staid  at  home  and 
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tended  to  my  own  business  this  winter, 
they  would  easily  equal  those  of  1882.  I 
had  three  bushels  more  wheat  to  the  acre 
this  year;  but  I  had  to  sell  for  less— 95 
cents  per  bushel  for  a  car-load  on  the  track 
here.  Potatoes  brought  about  the  same 
price  per  bushel  as  in  18S2 ;  but  I  had  more 
of  them.  I  shall  get  about  the  same  price 
for  my  clover  seed.  In  the  place  of 
squashes  we  had  about  the  same  value  of 
small  fruits.  In  1883,  my  debts  being  all 
paid,  and  feeling  that  I  could  not  wait  any 
longer  for  a  decent  home,  I  “  pushed  things” 
for  a  new  house  and  furniture,  my  cash 
sales  running  up  to  about  $3,000.  In  view 
of  these  receipts  which  can  be  verified  from 
my  books,  does  “  Farmer’s  Wife,”  R.  N.-Y. 
page  821,  wonder  if  we  do  “have  a  little 
bank  account  to  fall  back  on?  ” 

Sometimes  the  gross  receipts  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  You  know  our  living  ex¬ 
penses.  For  help  we  paid  just  about  $200 
this  year ;  nothing  ever  for  fertilizers. 
Now,  in  regard  to  lecturing  and  writing, 
once  for  all  :  I  care  not  a  snap  of  my  finger 
for  the  income  from  either.  By  giving  it 
my  undivided  attention  I  can  make  all  the 
money  I  have  any  desire  for  from  my  farm. 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  Bonham  twice  last  fall 
urging  him  to  leave  me  out  of  the  institute 
work  and  let  me  attend  to  my  business ; 
but  he  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  He  paid  me 
the  enormous  sum  of  $170  for  my  last  win¬ 
ter's  work,  and  no  more.  I  would  go  to 
bed  and  stay  if  I  could  not  make  that  much 
at  home.  My  lecturing  and  writing  have 
invariably  been  called  for.  and  I  have  taken 
what  friends  chose  to  pay  me.  I  have  never 
once  looked  in  this  direction  for  any  income. 
But  as  I  must  neglect  my  work  more  or 
less  to  attend  to  it,  of  course  fair  compen¬ 
sation  is  only  right.  Now,  friends,  please 
digest  these  facts  thoroughly  enough  so 
you  will  not  say  again  that  I  am  dishonest 
in  claiming  to  make  a  good  living  from  a 
50-acre  farm  outside  of  all  literary  work. 
In  the  year  1881  the  hay  was  fed  out  in  our 
barn  on  water-tight|stable  floors.  The  straw 
was  fed  with  purchased  bran  and  oil-meal, 
and  brought  $92  more  than  the  cost  of  these 
purchased  supplies.  I  am  not  pulling  every 
string  now,  as  then,  in  my  farming  ;  there 
is  no  need  to,  and  then  “  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters.” 

WHY  ORANGES  ARE  LOW. 

J.  B.  U.,  De  Leon  Springs,  Fla.— The 
low  prices  of  oranges  in  Northern  markets 
have  been  due  to  the  shipments  of  green 
fruit.  I  have  lived  here  many  winters ; 
but  we  never  consider  oranges  wholesome, 
or  enjoy  their  use  before  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember;  and  this  season  the  fruit  is  a 
month  later  than  is  usual.  Already  one- 
fourth  of  the  Florida  orange  crop  has  been 
shipped,  (500,000  boxes)  and  most  of  this 
amount  was  of  a  quality  that  was  unfit  for 
use.  Ought  we  to  look  for  good  prices  ? 
Never  before  have  buyers  been  so  numer¬ 
ous.  Every  grower  in  the  State  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  selling  his  crop  at  home  at 
a  very  fair  price.  Most  of  the  buyers  are 
ready  to  purchase  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  for 
then  they  can  pack  and  sort  to  suit  their 
markets.  It  is  the  small  growers  who  ship 
five  to  10  boxes  at  a  time  that  send  un¬ 
sort'  d  fruit  to  market,  and  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  them.  Many  of  them  do  not 
know  how  to  pack  properly,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boxes  handled  at  a  time  will  not  al¬ 
low  a  very  great  selection,  so  as  to  make 
even  a  box  of  each  grade.  But  when  the 
Northern  dealer,  or  his  agent,  buys  and 
packs  the  fruit,  the  case  is  different.  He 
knows  what  his  trade  demands,  and  as  he 
usually  ships  in  car-loads,  he  can  sort  his 
fruit  to  meet  his  trade ;  whether  it  comes 
from  one  grower  or  from  20.  We  have 
enjoyed  our  crop  of  Japanese  Persimmons. 

I  think  them  far  ahead  of  oranges.  What 
few  were  shipped  to  New  York  sold  at 
fancy  prices.  Can  the  R.  N.-Y.  give  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  probable  future  de¬ 
mand  for  this  beautiful  fruit  ?  The  quan¬ 
tity  will  increase  rapidly  for  a  few  years. 
Oranges  in  this  region  bring  from  $1  to 
$1.15  per  box,  on  the  tree. 

R.  N.-Y.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  demand  for  this  fruit  will 
grow.  Anything  new  in  the  fruit  line  that 
is  really  good  is  sure  to  become  popular 
here.  New  York  people  are  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  novelties.  The  only  trouble 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  these  per¬ 
simmons  promises  to  become  quite  heavy 
all  at  once,  for  the  reason  that  many  trees 
were  set  out  so  they  will  all  begin  bearing 
together.  However,  if  you  can  make  New 
York  people  “think  them  far  ahead  of 
oranges,”  there  will  be  few  unsold. 

PLANTING  an  orchard. 

S.  M.  B.,  VlRA,  Pa.— No  doubt  a  number 
of  the  readers  of  tile  R,  N.-Y:  are  preparing 


to  set  out  young  orchards  in  the  spring. 
Raising  apples  for  market  is  not  so  profit¬ 
able  now  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  At  least, 
such  is  the  case  in  this  section — Central 
Pa.  Then,  through  the  smaller  towns  the 
farmer  could  sell  from  10  to  20  bushels  of 
winter  apples,  perhaps,  to  one  customer,  to 
be  put  away  for  winter  use.  Now  all  that 
is  changed.  Parties  go  to  the  grocers  and 
buy  as  needed  ;  the  farmer  sells  as  the  de¬ 
mand  requires,  keeping  the  bulk  of  his  ap- 
pies  in  the  cellar,  running  all  risk  of  loss. 
Again,  orchards  are  not  so  profltsable  as 
formerly,  and  some  years  the  orchardist 
will  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  inferior  and  tin- 
salable  fruit ;  hence  the  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is,  will  it  be  a  good  investment  to 
plant  out  four  or  five  acres  of  the  best  part 
of  the  farm  to  apple  trees  with  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  market.  Of  course  this  question 
is  to  be  decided  according  to  location  ;  but 
in  many  places  it  will  not  pay.  I  have  set 
out  two  orchards,  one  a  score  of  years  ago 
on  the  Illinois  prairies  and  one  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Keystone  State.  If  I  were 
setting  out  another  of,  say,  seven  rows  of 
trees,  I  would  have  the  middle  or  fourth 
row  planted  to  the  best  varieties  of  pears, 
I  would  plant  the  rest  in  apples  having  the 
second  and  sixth  rows  of  upright-growing 
varieties  that  require  less  room.  Some 
varieties  such  as  Bellflower,  require  double 
as  much  room  as  a  Jefferis.  By  planting 
in  this  way,  space  can  be  economized  and 
the  trees  can  be  planted  a  little  closer  than 
30  feet.  The  Baldwin  unless  in  the  South 
or  West  where  it  drops  badly,  is  a  nice  up¬ 
right  grower  and  as  profitable  as  any.  Be 
sure  to  buy  only  of  a  reliable  nurseryman  ; 
if  you  do  not  half  of  the  trees  will  certainly 
not  be  true  to  name  and  will  probably  be 
worthless,  or  at  least  not  suited  to  your 
locality — this  has  been  my  experience.  As 
a  rule,  always  buy  plants  or  seeds  of  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer.  One  year  ago  I  bought  and 
sowed  some  Timothy  seed  and  found  too 
late  that  it  contained  Ox-eye  Da'sy  that  it 
will  require  much  labor  to  eradicate. 

CAUTION  ON  FEEDING  SILAGE  TO  HORSES. 

R.  H.  T.,  Darby,  Pa. — It  is  a  most  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  that  with  all  the 
articles  pro  and  eon  on  the  subject  of  si¬ 
lage,  nothing  has  been  written  to  my 
knowledge  on  the  poisonous  effect  silage 
has  on  horses.  In  fact  most  articles  on  the 
subject  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it 
agreed  with  horses  quite  as  well  as  with 
cows.  Such  being  the  case,  I  think  my  ex¬ 
perience  should  be  given  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  use  silage  as  a  general  food  for 
all  stock.  On  December  1st  I  opened  my 
silo,  the  top  of  which  was  somewhat 
moldy.  The  silage  was  mixed  with  cut 
corn-fodder  in  the  proportion  of  four  of  sil¬ 
age  to  five  of  corn-fodder,  in  addition  to 
which  I  fed  about  four  pounds  of  a  mixture 
of  bran,  malt  sprouts,  corn-meal  and  cake- 
meal  to  each  animal  twice  a  day.  This  has 
been  eaten  greedily,  and  the  cows  do  well 
on  it.  On  about  December  10th  my  two 
horses  were  stricken  in  the  same  way — 
they  got  down  and  were  unable  to  get  up. 
Both  died  within  24  hours  of  each  other.  I 
called  in  Dr.  Bridge,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Veterinarian.  He  said  that  their  death 
was  due  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
caused  by  feeding  the  silage,  even  in  small 
proportion,  as  in  this  case.  He  further 
stated  that  feeding  silage,  moldy  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  also  moldy  hay  or  grain  to  horses 
causes  a  great  ri$k;  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  past  rainy  season  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  prevalence  of  mold  in  hay  and  grain,  a 
large  proportion  of  horses  will  be  lost. 
From  the  above  experience  these  questions 
suggest  themselves  :  Is  silage  wholesome 
for  horses  ?  Is  wet  cut  food — a  mixture  of 
hay  or  fodder  and  grain— considered  as 
beneficial  to  a  horse  as  dry  hay  and  grain  ? 

I  would  like  to  hear  through  the  R.  N.-Y. 
the  experience  of  others  on  silage  for 
horses,  and  would  desire  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  most  economical  and  whole¬ 
some  food  for  horses  ? 

R.  N.-Y.  We  shall,  in  a  short  time,  pre¬ 
sent  the  views  of  the  best  authorities  we 
can  find. 

THINKS  THE  FERTILIZER  IS  LOST. 

W.  S.  H.,  Oneco,  Conn.— I  read  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  report  on  potato  growing  on  the 
first  page  of  the  issue  of  December  14,  1889, 
and  think  that  the  crop  was  a  good  one 
everything  having  been  taken  in  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  Rural  is  going  to  get  left  if 
it  follows  out  the  programme  as  laid  down 
for  next  season.  I  tried  the  same  plan 
three  years  since  and  was  beaten.  I  plowed 
an  acre  of  sod  ground  and  planted  it  to  po¬ 
tatoes,  using  1,400  pounds  of  Williams  and 
Clark’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  half  in  the  drill 
the  other  half  sown  broadcast.  The  pota¬ 
toes  rotted  badly  that  year;  but  I  sold 


enough  to  pay  for  the  fertilizer.  Next 
spring  I  sowed  the  piece  to  oats  with  clov¬ 
er  and  Herd’s  Grass ;  the  result  was  that  I 
got  half  a  crop  of  oats  which  I  cut  for  fod¬ 
der.  The  grass  seed  did  not  catch  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  worth  mentioning.  The  oats  I  believe 
depended  upon  the  decayed  turf  for  sus¬ 
tenance.  My  idea  is  that  the  man  who  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  commercial  fertilizer  that 
is  left  over  from  this  year’s  crop  to  produce 
a  crop  next  season,  will  be  disappointed,  for 
before  next  season  arrives  all  that  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  that  fertilizer  will  have  traveled  a 
good  way  towards  China  and  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  grass  roots.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  acre  should  be  divided  into  three 
plots,  having  oats  and  clover  on  the  first 
plot ;  oats  and  clover  on  the  second  with 
200  or  300  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  on  the 
third  plot  clover  seed  alone. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  will  try  to  follow  out  some¬ 
thing  of  this  plan.  We  know  that  many 
farmers  are  confident  that  chemical  fertil¬ 
izers  are  useful  only  to  the  crop  on  which 
they  are  applied.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  selected  a  piece  of  ground  that 
would  be  as  liable  as  any  to  lose  the  fertil¬ 
izer  by  leaching.  We  shall  watch  the  re¬ 
sult  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

.  FLOUR  FROM  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT, 

J.  E.  H.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.— TheR.  N.- 
Y.,  of  December  14,  contains  an  article  from 
C.  H.  F.,  Forestville,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  he  says  the  Japanese  buck¬ 
wheat  was  a  good  yielder,  but  he  could  not 
sell  it  to  millers,  as  they  claimed  that  it 
would  not  make  good  flour  or  as  much  per 
bushel  as  the  ordinary  sort.  My  experience 
with  this  buckwheat  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  millers  referred  to.  While  the 
yield  was  good,  I  find  it  makes  the  whitest 
of  flour  and  of  good  quality.  As  a  miller,  I 
have  floured  a  considerable  quantity  and 
shall  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it  by 
furnishing  seed  for  next  season’s  sowing, 
and  will  also  buy  the  crop  back  if  in  good 
order.  I  make  25  pounds  per  bushel  and 
that  is  all  I  want  from  buckwheat  of  any 
variety  to  maintain  the  reputation  I  have 
already  attained  in  making  excellenr  flour, 
and  the  flour  from  the  Japanese  sort  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best. 

“Uber,”  Clark’s  Falls,  Va.— The 
R.  N.-Y.  asks  :  “Why  quit  farming  in  New 
Hampshire  ?  ”  Although  I  cannot  say 
why  others  have  done  so,  I  can  state  with 
a  great  degree  of  positiveness  why  I  would. 
It  is  simply  on  account  of  the  long  winter 
season.  Were  it  not  for  this  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  purchase  that  180-acre  farm  offered 
by  H.  B.  Whitney,  as  I  believe  I  have  never 
before  heard  of  such  a  bargain  in  real  estate. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  (page  770)  if  three  bar¬ 
rels  of  potatoes  per  capita  is  a  fair  average 
consumption,  and  I  reply  that  my  family 
of  four  persons  will  notconsume  more  than 
four  barrels  in  a  year,  or  an  average  of  one 
I  arrel  of  white  potatoes  each,  and  if  sweet 
potatoes  are  good  (as  dry  as  in  some  years) 
the  average  of  white  potatoes  consumed 
will  be  less. 

POTATO  FERTILIZER. 

J.  E.  B.,  Address  Mislaid.— In  the  R. 
N.-Y.  of  December  14  a  trial  acre  of  pota- 
tatoes  is  described.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  fertilizer  should  be  scattered  in  the  row 
after  marking  with  the  trench  plow,  and 
then  the  man  should  go  through  the  row 
again  with  the  trench  plow  or  a  shovel 
plow,  as  I  think  this  would  mix  the  fertili¬ 
zer  better  with  the  soil  than  it  can  be  done 
by  simply  scattering  it  in  the  furrow  and 
covering  it  with  earth.  As  a  test  of  the 
value  of  a  complete  fertilizer  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  R.  N.-Y.,  I  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  upon  a  short  row  of  potatoes— the 
Late  Beauty  of  Hebron  with  the  Mapcs 
Complete  Manure,  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
pounds  per  acre.  I  raised  at  the  rate  of  400 
bushels  or  a  little  more  per  acre ;  500  pounds 
gave  about  300  bushels  per  acre  aud  where 
none  was  used  the  yield  was  about  150 
bushels  per  acre.  I  mixed  the  fertilizer 
with  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  but  for  an  acre  or 
more  I  would  suggest  the  plow. 


SPICE. 


At  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club,  as  report¬ 
ed  iu  the  Husbandman,  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion  occurred  : 

George  W.  Hoffman:  I  would  rate  the 
Berkshire  as  anything  but  a  fine  hog;  it  is  a 
long,  course,  tough  hog,  nearly  as  long  and 


coarse  as  the  Poland-China.  The  Berkshire 
40  years  ago  was  a  very  good  hog.  but  now 
I  would  not  have  one  of  them  :  the  ribs  at 
the  back-bone  are  concave  and  the  animals 
have  the  appearance  of  being  fat  when  they 
are  not.  I  like  what  is  known  as  a  razor- 
back  having  a  sharp  back  like  a  house  roof  ; 
when  you  get  one  looking  fat  you  have 
some  meat  on  it.  Give  me  any  breed  before 
a  Berkshire. 

I  would  pick  a  Jerspy-Red  or  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  for  myself.  It  kills  better  than  any 
other  hog  to  my  notion.  The  Duroc-Jersey 
at  first  was  long  and  coarse,  but  it  has 
been  bred  fine,  the  rind  is  thin,  it  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  hog  for  me  than  the  Yorkshire.  I  think 
I  would  like  the  Yorkshire  for  pig  pork.  I 
keep  my  hogs  until  about  18  months  old.  I 
think  the  little  black  Essex  makes  about  the 
best  pig  pork,  but  it  is  not  so  profitable  as 
some  other  breeds.  I  believe  pork  is  br'nging 
a  better  price  now  than  in  years  gone  by. 
We  used  to  ring  about  60  hogs  in  the  spring 
and  turn  them  out  in  pasture,  and  leave 
them  out  until  fall.  We  fed  them  pump¬ 
kins  from  the  time  the  corn  was  cut  till 
about  the  first  of  November.  We  used  to 
fat  them  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  We 
cooked  the  feed,  boiled  potatoes,  corn,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  barley,  and  fed  twice  each  day 
all  they  would  eat  up  clean.  We  did  not 
let  the  feed  sour.  We  thought  we  could 
make  more  out  of  our  grain  in  that  way 
than  any  other. 

Charles  Heller:  Forty  or  50  years  ago 
we  used  to  boil  potatoes  nearly  all  night. 
I  feed  three  times  each  day.  I  don’t  believe 
that  twice  in  a  day  is  enough.  I  think  hogs 
will  do  just  as  well  on  corn  alone.  I  like  a 
Berkshire.  A  Berkshire  pig  at  six  weeks 
old  is  fat ;  put  him  in  the  pen  and  feed  six 
months  and  he  will  be  fit  to  kill.  A  razor- 
back  pig  will  not  fat  until  a  year  or  more 
old.  I  like  a  hog  with  a  thin  rind 
and  small  bones.  We  cannot  turn  hogs 
out  now  as  we  used  to  do.  If  we  could  it 
would  be  a  cheaper  way  to  keep  them.  I 
raise  what  I  can  for  my  own  use  and  no 
more ;  there  is  no  money  in  raising  pork 
for  the  market  at  the  price  we  get  now. 

George  W.  Hoffman  :  I  insist  that 
there  is  as  much  profit  in  hogs  as  there  is 
in  steers,  but  they  should  run  out  and  have 
the  same  advantages.  There  is  but  one 
better  animal  to  enrich  land,  and  that  is 
said  to  be  the  sheep.  Hogs  are  better  than 
cows  or  steers  to  enrich  land.  I  would  turn 
them  out  with  the  cattle ;  they  will  eat  a 
great  many  weeds  and  grasses  that  the  cows 
will  not.  Of  course,  you  will  have  to  keep 
better  fences  and  will  have  to  ring  the  hogs, 
but  with  the  appliances  of  to-day  two  men 
will  ring  100  in  a  short  time.  We  can  grow 
almost  anything  on  hog  pasture.  At  tbe 
present  price  of  corn,  buckwheat  and  bar¬ 
ley  I  think  there  is  as  much  profit  in  pork 
at  five  cents  per  pound  as  in  anything  we 
could  raise.  We  used  to  think  there  was 
more  profit  in  pork  at  or  four  cents  than 
there  was  in  selling  grain  when  it  brought 
more  than  it  does  now.  I  would  cook  the 
food  ;  you  cannot  make  a  profit  out  of  any¬ 
thing  if  it  is  not  well  taken  care  of.  I 
would  bed  my  hogs  with  straw  ;  it  will 
make  more  manure  if  nothing  more. 

David  Siiapfee  :  I  would  not  cure  hams 
by  rubbing, I  would  put  them  in  a  weak  brine 
for  a  few  days  to  draw  the  blood  out,  and 
then  make  a  pickle  of  saltpeter  and  brown 
sugar  and  put  them  in  that  about  four 
weeks.  When  smoked  nearly  enough,  I 
sprinkle  a  table-spoonful  of  Cayenne  pepper 
on  the  fire,  which  will  keep  the  flies  from 
the  hams . 

A  YOUNG  animal,  says  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke 
of  Vermont  in  a  lecture,  as  reported  by  the 
Massachusetts  Ploughman,  requires  more 
flesh-producing  material  than  a  full  grown 
one.  In  straw  the  proportion  of  flesh-pro¬ 
ducing  to  heat  producing  is  one'  to  30, 
in  linseed-meal  it  is  one  to  two;  these  may 
be  mixed  and  made  to  produce  a  proper 
ration.  The  farmer  who  produces  the 
coarse,  heat-producing  materials  on  his 
farm  should  not  buy  corn  but  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  middlings,  oil-meal  and  gluten- 
meal.  Taking  a  ration  that  will  produce 
one  part  of  flesh  to  seven  of  heat,  composed 
of  12  pounds  of  hay,  12  pounds  of  corn¬ 
stalks,  two  pounds  of  coru-meal,  one  pound 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  two  pounds  of  bran 
for  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds,  it  would 
cost  13.10  cents  per  day  at  the  present 
prices. 

We  have  to  pay  to-day  for:  hay,  $8 
per  ton,  corn  fodder,  $5,  corn-meal  $20,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  $26,  bran  $20.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  we  must  feed  differently  for  but¬ 
ter  than  for  milk,  but  he  believes  we  should 
not . 

The  farmer  should  raise  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  what  he  feeds,  should  determine  the 
crops  that-  he  can  grow  with  the  most  econ- 
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omy,  and  use  soiling  crops  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  The 
cows  should  stand  in  the  stanchions  every 
night  in  the  year.  They  should  be  fed 
twice  a  day  and  watered  once.  The  owner 
should  spend  money  to  keep  the  barn  warm 
rather  than  in  warming  the  water.  The 
feed  should  be  healthful,  the  animal  should 
be  comfortable.  He  who  will  carry  out 
these  details,  and  bring  in  his  work  the 
business  methods  and  care  used  in  other 
occupations,  will  never  complain  that 
“farming  does  not  pay.” . 


feed  a  couple  of  nights,  then  makes  an¬ 
other  mess  in  the  same  barrel  (after  empty¬ 
ing  the  first  lot)  in  the  same  place,  but 
makes  this  almost  all  water.  When  one 
jumps  in,  down  he  goes  and  the  next,  not 
knowing  his  brother’s  bad  luck,  follows 
suit.  In  the  morning  the  barrel  will  be 

full,  if  the  rat  supply  holds  out . 

It  seems  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  it  would  be  well 
for  the  first  trial  to  add  to  the  surface  en¬ 
ticing  bits  of  cheese,  meat,  etc . 

The  Early  Puritan  Potato  is  praised  in 
England . < . 


- Iowa  Homestead  :  “No  man  can  im¬ 
prove  his  farming  without  improving  him¬ 
self,  and  making  himself  a  better  member 
of  society.  There  is  a  close  connection  be¬ 
tween  good  farming,  good  society  and  good 
morals.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “We  find  in 

Wisconsin  that  the  quickest  way  to  enrich 
the  soil  is  to  enrich  the  mind  of  the  owner 
with  more  and  better  knowledge— know¬ 
ledge  that  fits  the  necessities  of  to-day. 
In  order  to  diffuse  that  knowledge,  agita¬ 
tion,  discussion,  and  co-operation  must  be 
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Milk  at  a  temperature  of  63  to  65  degrees 
will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  cream. 

It  should  be  kept  at  65  degrees  36  hours  or 

until  it  becomes  slightly  acid . 

Much  is  said  about  abandoned  farms  in 
New  England,  Prof.  Brewer  remarked  ;  but 
we  must,  go  a  great  ways  to  get  beyond  aban¬ 
doned  farms  ;  it  is  the  presence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  farms  that  gives  value  to  the 
land.  He  gave  a  case  of  a  man  who  bought 
a  farm  and  paid  $20  per  acre  for  it.  Some 
years  after  he  was  offered  $300  per  acre  and 
refused  it :  after  his  death  it  was  sold  for 
$250.  The  man  who  bought  it  sold  it  for 
$100  per  acre,  and  it  was  finally  sold  for  $12 
per  acre.  Why  this  change?  It  was  just  as 
near  the  city  :  it  was  in  men,  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings . 

If  we  accept  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  human  race 
we  learn  that  the  sentence  “In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread”  was  a 
part  of  the  original  penalty  for  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience  of  the  law  to  which  he  was  subject. 
From  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  struggle  on  the  part  of  many  to  evade 
the  requirement  and  escape  the  infliction. 
To  live  upon  the  labor  of  others  is  the  aim 
of  a  great  body  of  people  who  have  a  strong 
distaste  for  the  required  sweat  of  the  face. . 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  oppression 
of  the  laborer,  says  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  loud  calls  are  made  on  every 
side  for  united  action  on  the  part  of  work¬ 
ing  men  to  free  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  capital  (whatever  that  may 
mean)  and  to  “secure  their  God-given 
rights.”  Going  behind  these  high-sound¬ 
ing  phrases  and  coming  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  we  find  the  aim  to  be  a  full  larder 
with  little  sweat  in  the  face.  In  plain 
terms  these  reformers  desire  to  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ideal  conditions  of 
full  pay  and  no  work.  All  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  happiness  in  this  world 
is  never  obtained  by  direct  pursuit,  and 
that  whatever  may  minister  to  peace  and 
content  can  be  found  only  in  the  way  of 
obedience.  Those  who  have  the  most  con¬ 
stant  occupation  and  fill  up  all  their  tvak- 
ing  hours  with  useful  service  will  secure 

the  largest  measure  of  enjoyment . 

The  American  Agriculturist’s  first  prize 
for  the  largest  yield  of  oats  on  one  acre  was 
awarded  to  R.  W.  Strickland,  Albion,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  N.  Y.  White  Bonanza  was 
the  variety  of  oats,  so  called  and  introduced 
by  John  A.  Salzer  of  LaCrosse,  Wis.  This 
variety  closely  resembles  Schoenen  or  White 
Eureka  which  are  essentially  the  same  in 
appearance.  The  yield  was  a  fraction  over 

134  bushels,  32  pounds  to  the  bushel . 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  B.  F. 
Chestnut,  Transfer,  Mercer  County,  Pa.  He 
raised  103  bushels.  Variety  White  Dutch. 
The  third  prize  was  taken  by  John  Miller, 
Mongolia,  York  County,  Ontario.  He  raised 
07  bushels  with  Vick’s  American  Banner. 
The  fourth  prize  went  to  Joseph  A.  A. 
Bunot,  Echo  City,  Summit  County,  Utah. 
The  yield  was  96  bushels  with  the  “  Com¬ 
mon  ”  variety— whatever  that  may  be . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  to  be  learnt  by  the  methods  of 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  first  prize-taker.  The 
soil  was  from  previous  showings,  peculiar¬ 
ly  adapted  to  oats,  being  level  and  moist 
yet  well  drained  and  rich.  Two  and  one- 
half  bushels  were  sown  by  hand  on  the 
acre,  April  27.  The  seed  was  covered 
about  inches  deep  by  harrowing  with  a 

smoothing  harrow . 

The  season  being  rather  dry,  the  field 
was  rolled  when  the  oats  were  four  inches 
high.  “This,”  says  the  report,  “seemed 
to  retain  the  soil  moisture  and  keep  the 
crop  in  good  shape  until  rain  came.”  We 
should  have  supposed  that  this  rolling  in  a 
dry  time  would  have  facilitated  evapora¬ 
tion  instead  of  conserving  moisture.  If 
any  good  were  accomplished  by  the  rolling 
it  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
plants  were  destroyed  by  the  horses’  tread, 
which  thinned  out  a  stand  too  thick  from 
over-seeding . 

To  RID  his  barn  of  rats  an  Albany  Culti¬ 
vator  correspondent  fills  a  barrel  one-third 
full  of  bran  and  water,  mixed  stiff  enough 
to  hold  a  rat  op  it,  .ftp  ]p{,«  the  VOdeiffa 


“  Ariel  ”  is  the  latest  “  Tufted  ”  pansy, 
a  beautiful  colored  plate  of  which  appears 
in  the  London  Garden  of  November  2.  The 
color  is  a  delicate  blue  with  the  lower 
petals  shading  into  white.  The  stems  are 

long  and  the  flowers  durable . . 

Every  garden  should  have  at  least  one 
specimen  of  the  hardy  St.  John’s-Wort 
(Hypericum  kalmianum).  It  is  a  blaze  of 
yellow  in  July  and  August,  the  numerous 
stamens  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  tas¬ 
sel-like  flowers.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
leathery  and  nearly  evergreen.  It  thrives 
well  in  shady  places.  Try  a  single  speci¬ 
men.  It  is  a  shrub  of  medium  proportions. 

H.  CALYCINUM  is  a  lower-growing  St. 
John’s-Wort  with  larger  flowers.  It  is 
commended  by  the  London  Garden  as  a 
good  substitute  for  ivy  and  periwinkle  for 

carpeting  under  trees . 

A  writer  in  the  American  Florist  gives 
his  testimony  as  to  the  superiority  of  evap¬ 
orating  tobacco  water  to  burning  the  tobac¬ 
co  for  fumigation  in  greenhouses.  He  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  barrel  full  of  tobacco  stems 
soaking  in  water  and  has  a  tin  pan  2x3  feet 
and  four  inches  deep.  He  fills  the  pan 
about  half  full  of  tobacco  water  and  then 
puts  in  it  three  or  four  red-hot  fire-bricks. 
It  kills  greenfly  very  quickly  and  never  in¬ 
jures  even  the  most  tender  plants . 

Charles  W.  Garfield  takes  the  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  view  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which 
asparagus  roots  should  be  placed.  He  ad 
vises  that  the  distance  should  be  three  feet 
by  five.  In  four-feet  rows  it  will  take  about 
3,000  plants  to  the  acre.  Two  men  can 

plant  an  acre  in  half  a  day . 

Probably  the  first  printed  description  of 
the  best  of  the  late  T.  B.  Miner’s  grapes  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  30, 
1876.  The  varieties  described  were:  Vic¬ 
toria,  Augusta,  Beatrice,  Eugenie,  Ida, 
Carlotta,  Amanda,  Lexington  and  Madi¬ 
son.  An  illustration  of  the  Victoria  was 
presented. 

ABSTRACTS. 


- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  Inefficiency 

will  live  longer  on  a  farm  than  anywhere 
else,  but  it  is  bound  to  have  hard  times 
anywhere.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman:  “We  have  not  a 

particle  of  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  we 
were  in  an  emigrating  condition  and  mood 
and  wanted  a  farm,  we  would  *  go  for  ’ 
some  of  those  New  England  farms  at  from 
$2  to  $10  per  acre  long  before  we  would  go 
West  the  same  distance  to  get  lands  for  the 
occupancy.  What  the  live  farmer  boys 
who  live  there  are  thinking  about,  that 
they  turn  their  backs  on  such  chances  and 
certainties  and  strike  for  homes  near  the 
Rockies,  passes  our  comprehension.  We 
opine  their  chances  will  soon  be  fewer.” 

- Dr.  Hoskins  :  “As  for  the  fondness  of 

city  people— especially  Boston  people — not 
only  for  oat-meal,  but  for  pork  and  beans, 
it  is  well  indicated  by  their  sallow  com¬ 
plexions  and  ill-developed  forms.  Only 
vigorous  constitutions,  developed  in  coun¬ 
try  air  and  by  country  labor,  can  success¬ 
fully  ‘  get  away  ’  with  such  hearty  food  as 
beans  and  oat-meal.  The  less  people  of 
sedentary  habits  have  to  do  with  either  of 
them  the  better.” 

- In  a  communication  to  the  Rural 

New-Yorker  Dr.  Collier  says  :  “Recent 
careful  experiments  at  the  station  show 
the  average  market  value  of  the  phosphor¬ 
us,  potash  aud  nitrogen  in  the  solid  dung 
of  the  cow,  fed  upon  a  mixed  ration,  to  be 
nearly  four  cents  per  day,  while  the  value 
of  the  liquid  manure  was  over  six  cents  a 
day,  and  together  they  were  over  70  per 
cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  food  fed.” 
In  this  one  sentence  is  food  enough  for  a 
whole  winter’s  thought. 

- T.  H.  Hoskins  in  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den:  “The  new  Green  Mountain  seems 
likely  to  prove  a  first-rate  early  white 
grape.” 

- “The  Delaware,  Adirondac,  Moore’s 

Early,  Brighton,  Salem,  Hartford,  Eum 
elan  and  Israella,  ajl  succeed  wpU  with  IRC 
(Newport,  Vt.)” 


had.  It  has  become  patent  to  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmer,  if  not  to  the  Vermont  farmer, 
that  the  methods  and  understanding  that 
would  bring  a  fair  degree  of  profit  40  years 
ago  will  not  do  it  to  day.  The  philosophy 
of  our  whole  community-life,  as  a  nation, 
has  changed  in  40  years.” 

- Dr.  GOESSMANN:  “Eight  quarts  of 

milk  per  day  or  the  butcher  block.” 

- Dr.  Collier  :  “  If  we  compare  the  10 

New  York  counties  of  Wayne,  Genesee, 
Steuben,  Tioga,  Otsego,  Gates,  Broome, 
Schuyler,  Erie  and  St.  Lawrence,  which 
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have  in  all  254  cheese  factories  and  cream¬ 
eries  receiving  the  milk  from  90,642  cows, 
with  the  three  counties  of  Oswego,  Cattar¬ 
augus  and  Herkimer,  having  about  the 
same  aggregate  number  of  factories  and 
cows,  vz.:  241  factories  receiving  milk 
from  89,323  cows,  we  find  the  average  re¬ 
turn  per  cow  from  the  first  10  counties  to  be 
$17.60,  while  the  average  return  per  cow  in 
the  last  three  counties  named  is  $38.68. 
Here  are  two  lots  of  cows,  nearly  100,000  in 
each,  the  average  returns  per  cow  from  one 
being  about  120  per  cent,  greater  than  from 
the  other.” 

- Breeders’  Gazette  :  “  It  seems  odd 

enough  that  a  Mississippian  should  be  run¬ 
ning  a  creamery  in  West  Virginia  which 
supplies  Washington  families  with  butter.” 

- Herald:  “An  Omaha  man  has  an 

egg  he  claims  he  has  kept  for  10  years.  It 
must  be  a  decade  egg,  of  course.” 
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- “It  is  better  to  lock  the  stable  door  after 

the  horse  is  stolen  than  not  to  lock  it  at  ab- 
It  may  save  the  cow.” 

- Herald:  “The  pig  who  gets  into  the 

clover  thinks  the  sward  is  mightier  than 
the  pen.” 

- Gazette  :  “  When  the  milkmaid  is 

awkward  and  fretful  the  cow  generally 
turns  pail.” 

- Farm  and  Home  :  “I  could  fill  this 

paper  with  evidence  from  doctors  of  the 
highest  class  to  show  that  dosing  with 
medicines,  often  from  the  hands  of  a  doctor, 
is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  perfectly  need¬ 
less.” 

- Transcript  :  “The  trees  now  resemble 

the  man  who  takes  off  his  hat  when  he  sa 
lutes  a  lady— naked  boughs,  you  know.” 
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- Cor.  Congregationalist  :  “I  assign 

the  first  value  to  sleep  as  a  restorative,  and 
as  cure  for  overwork  and  nerve  waste.” 
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Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  paius  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  yeprs. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  II.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 

only  by  C.  L  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Best  Gough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 
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To  get  large  crops  from  our  fields 
without  spreading  any  manure  upon 
them  and  without  reducing  their  fer¬ 
tility — that  seems  to  be  a  simple  little 
problem  that  many  farmers  are 
struggling  to  solve. 


The  writer  while  eating  a  peanut  or 
so,  asked  one  of  New  York’s  seedsmen 
— a  well  preserved,  strong,  healthy 
man  of  55 — if  he  would  have  some. 
The  seedsman  replied:  “I  would  not 
eat  a  peanut  for  $100.  ” 


Secretary  Farnsworth  of  Water- 
ville,  Ohio,  says  that  several  members 
of  his  society — among  them  Mr.  J.  J. 
Harrison — pronounce  the  Fitzwater 
Pear,  illustrated  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  14,  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  the  Lawrence. 


“There  are  dollar  Journals  here 
that  seem  to  fill  the  bill  with  all  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers.  If  they  would  only 
inspect  papers  as  they  do  dry  goods 
they  would  find  the  Rural  ‘all  wool 
and  a  yard  wide  ’  and  consider  it 
cheaper  at  $2.”  j.  m.  r. 

Smock,  Pa. 


Many  dairymen  have  never  fed 
cotton  seed  meal  ;  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  their  living  at  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  goods  never  saw  this  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  a  product  that  must  be  fed 
with  caution  and  skill,  bringing  its 
best  results  when  combined  with 
cheaper  and  coarser  fodders.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  farmer  who 
is  able  to  grow  plenty  of  good  hay, 
corn  fodder  and  corn,  with  access  to 
reasonably  cheap  bran,  has  need  to 
buy  cotton  seed  meal. 


A  good  many  of  our  Iowa  sub¬ 
scribers  are  up  in  arms  to  protest 
against  a  statement  recently  quoted 
from  the  Iowa  Homestead  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  horticulture  in  Iowa  is  only 
a  sentiment.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  some 
facts  about  Iowa  fruits  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  to  which  they  are  sent  that  will 
astonish  our  Eastern  orchardists. 
Prince  Apple  is  invading  King  Corn’s 
country,  and  proving  that  in  soil  and 
culture  as  in  everything  else,  in  this 
country  every  product  has  a  fighting 
chance. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  attention  to  the 
remarks  by  F.  D.  Douglas  on  page  9. 
Mr.  D.  is  as  sound  an  authority  on 
practical  dairy  matters  as  we  have  in 
this  country.  This  matter  of  select¬ 
ing  heifers  for  a  dairy  herd  is  of  great 
importance.  Not  every  daughter  of  a 
good  Jersey  bull  is  sure  to  be  a  credit 
to  him.  How  are  we  to  pick  out  the 
poor  specimens  ?  During  the  coming 
year  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  this  matter.  There  are 
a  number  of  dairymen  in  the  country 
who,  like  J.  W.  Newton,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  more  than  doubling  the 

Juantity  of  butter  produced  per  cow. 
t  is  proposed  to  have  such  men  tell 
us  just  how  this  increase  was  ob¬ 
tained.  We  feel  sure  the  story  will 
be  profitable  and  interesting. 


Dealers  wishing  to  send  samples  of 
pears  to  our  correspondent  will  kindly 
communicate  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  asked 
its  readers  to  tell  it  what  they 
thought  about  the  abolition  of  the 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco.  This  has 
called  out  some  excellent  letters — 
most  of  them  favoring  the  retention 
of  the  tax  on  the  ground  that  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit  is  a  vice  which  would  be 
extended  by  the  cheapening  of  tobac¬ 
co.  The  R.  N.  Y.  will  print  some  of 
these  letters  ere  long.  Do  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  men  in  this  country  use 
tobacco  in  one  form  or  another?  It 
has  been  so  asserted.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  like  to  see  some  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  subject.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  next  census  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  many  things  of  considerably 
less  importance  than  the  classification 
of  Americans  on  the  basis  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit. 


During  the  past  year  the  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  into  the  United 
States  have  amounted  in  value  to  $1,- 
563,292,  in  spite  of  a  duty  of  20  cents 
per  bushel.  In  1888  the  imports  of 
wheat  from  the  Dominion  were  only 
$395,847  in  value.  It  is  evident  there¬ 
fore  that  this  trade  is  increasing  ;  but 
the  imports  of  American  flour  into  the 
Dominion  are  increasing  even  m  a 
greater  proportion  in  spite  of  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  high  import  duty.  As 
both  countries  are  producers  of  a 
large  exportable  surplus  of  wheat, 
does  the  agriculture  of  either  really 
need  “  protection  ”  for  this  cereal?  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  farmers  of  one 
country  suffer  from  the  taxation  of 
their  products  in  the  other  ;  but  who 
gets  tlie  benefit  of  this  taxation?  Is  it 
the  farmers  or  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  whose  taxation  is  lightened 
thereby? 

Once  or  twice  a  year  we  hear  of  new 
machines  or  other  devices  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  valuable  fiber  of  the  ramie 
plant  from  the  close-adhering  bark. 
Almost  invariably  these  have  been 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  though 
very  promising  at  the  outset,  none 
has  hitherto  proved  so  successful  as 
to  justify  the  cultivation  of  ramie  in 
this  country  on  any  greater  than  an 
experimental  scale.  Mr.  Forbes  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  now  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  cheap  chemical  process 
for  dissolving  the  resinous  substance 
contained  in  the  stalk  so  as  to  render 
the  safe  separation  of  the  silky  fiber 
easy.  If  this  gentleman  has  hit  upon 
the  right  expedient,  a  large  fortune  is 
sure  to  reward  his  discovery,  a  splen¬ 
did  fabric  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
beautiful  stuffs  for  apparel,  and  a 
new  industry  will  be  opened  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country. 


Early  Victor  ripens  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  fully  as  early  as  Moore’s 
Early.  The  bunches  average  small 
and  the  quality  is  about  like  that  of  the 
Concord  though  free  from  foxiness. 
The  Hayes  thrives  well,  the  vine  be¬ 
ing  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  ber¬ 
ries  ripen  between  Moore’s  Early  and 
Concord.  The  skin  is  rather  tender, 
the  quality  sweet  and  somewhat  foxy. 
There  was  neither  rot  nor  mildew  the 
past  season.  Alice  made  a  heavy 
growth  of  cane ;  Elmira  a  feeble 
growth.  Witt  (from  George  W. 
Campbell)  bore  a  few  small  bunches, 
being  the  first  year  of  this  vine’s  fruit¬ 
ing.  The  berries  are  much  like  those 
of  Hayes.  Roenbeck  fails.  Berck- 
mans  ripened  before  Delaware  and 
held  its  foliage  well.  Climax  loses  its 
leaves  early.  Bettina  made  a  feeble 
growth.  Mills  loses  its  leaves.  Cole- 
rain  ripened  September  1.  The  foli¬ 
age  and  berries  are  free  from  rot.  In 
quality  this  is  close  to  the  Hayes. 


Some  months  ago  the  R.  N.-Y. 
quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
Frenchman  who  wished  to  secure 
American  cider  apples.  We  now  have 
another  letter  from  him  asking  about 
American  pears.  He  wishes  to  bring 
this  fruit  more  largely  into  French 
markets.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  American  apples  at  a  profit 
this  year,  so  he  bought  large  quanti 
ties  from  Spain.  Next  year  he  pro 

(loses  to  make  arrrangements  early  to 
landle  the  American  fruit.  The  R.- 
N.-Y.  hopes  this  may  lead  to  a  new 
demand  for  our  apples,  and  it  believes 
that  our  growers  will  yet  find  good 
customers  among  the  French  people. 


The  high  price  for  good  pickles 
this  winter  has  induced  a  good  many 
farmers  to  think  about  spending  some 
time  and  money,  on  growing  cucum¬ 
bers  for  pickles  another  year.  It  will 
be  well  for  such  farmers  to  remember 
two  things.  The  present  high  prices 
are  due  to  the  partial  failure  of  the 
crop  last  year  and  not  to  any  lack  of 
facilities  to  cure,  pack  and  market  a 
good  crop.  Again,  this  business  is 
now  most  profitably  handled  by  con¬ 
cerns  with  considerable  capital  in¬ 
vested.  They  can  afford  to  buy  the 
most  improved  appliances,  pay  "cash 
for  their  supplies  and  establish  and 
maintain  a  reputation  for  their  goods. 


There  are  a  number  of  pickle  factories 
in  Michigan  conducted  on  a  semi¬ 
co-operative  plan,  that  give  general 
satisfaction  to  all  connected  with 
them.  There  are  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  who  make  a  superior  quali¬ 
ty  of  pickles  and  have  been  able  to 
secure  private  customers  who  also 
take  butter  and  home-made  sausage. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  general 
farmer  will  make  more  money  by  sell¬ 
ing  his  cucumbers  to  the  pickle  fac¬ 
tory. 


At  its  recent  convention  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Grange  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  the  scheme  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
West  at  the  National  expense,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  already  in  that 
section  more  than  enough  of  cheap 
agricultural  lands,  with  the  low  priced 
products  of  which  the  vast  body  of 
farmers  m  the  rest  of  the  country 
have  to  compete.  It  is  officially  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  “  abandoned  farms  ” 
of  Vermont  embrace  an  aggregate 
area  of  300,000  acres  ;  the  area  in 
New  Hampshire  is  almost  as  large  ; 
while  scores  of  farms  have  also 
been  deserted  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  all  the  New  England  States  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  indeed 
of  nearly  all  the  seaboard  States,  the 
value  of  farming  lands  has  in  recent 
times  suffered  great  depreciation. 
This  depreciation  of  agricultural  lands 
is  steadily  extending  westward,  and  is 
generally  attributed  to  injurious  com¬ 
petition  with  the  low-priced  products 
of  the  cheap  lands  of  the  West.  Is 
the  Massachusetts  Grange  right  or 
wrong  in  its  opposition  to  the  vast 
proposed  extension  of  such  lands,  in 
our  day,  by  the  outlay  of  tens  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  taken  out 
of  the  National  Treasury  and  there¬ 
fore  out  of  the  pockets  of'  the  tax-pay¬ 
ers  of  the  country? 


While  the  comparatively  recent 
manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil  and 
cotton  seed  cake  has  profitably  utilized 
a  large  share  of  the  cotton-seed  of  the 
South — formerly  almost  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct — and  thereby  added  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  the  income  of  South¬ 
ern  planters,  still  it  is  estimated  that 
2,000,000  tons  of  seed  are  yet  annually 
wasted  for  want  of  a  market.  There 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  such  seed  at 
the  oil  mills  in  Great  Britain,  which 
have  hitherto  drawn  their  supplies  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Egypt.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  impracticable  to  export  the 
seed,  however,  because  the  cotton 
fiber  or  lint  which  adheres  to  it  after 
ginning,  heats  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
and  rots  the  seed.  A  machine  has 
just  been  invented,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  can  easily  remove  this  fiber 
from  the  seed,  leaving  it  as  clean  as  a 
grain  of  wheat,  so  that  it  can  be  safely 
exported.  It  is  proposed  to  establish 
mills  at  the  various  seaports  of  the 
cotton  States  and  at  once  begin  the 
cleaning  and  exporting  of  cotton  seed. 
The  cleaned  seed  will  bring  about  $30.- 
20  per  ton  at  Liverpool  ;  the  entire 
cost  of  putting  it  there  would  be  $20.10 
per  ton,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  $10.- 
10  per  ton  on  the  seed.  Of  course, 
the  planter  would  get  only  a  part  of 
this  sum  ;  but  even  that  would  add 
considerably  to  his  annual  income  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  present  cotton-seed-oil  com¬ 
panies  and  the  new  organization 
would  be  likely  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  seed,  unless  the  two  formed  a 
“combine,”  or  one  gobbled  up  the 
other— a  very  probable  contingency. 


rpHE  proprietors  of  the  New  Eng- 
I  land  Homestead,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  who  are  likewise  the  propriet¬ 
ors  and  publishers  of  the  New  York 
American  Agriculturist,  Farm  & 
Home  and  several  other  papers,  an¬ 
nounce  the  results  of  their  prize-crop 
competition.  The  first  prize  for  pota¬ 
toes  was  awarded  to  Cnarles  B.  Coy, 
Aroostook,  Maine,  for  a  yield  of  738 
bushels  of  Dakota  Red  Potatoes.  They 
allude  to  the  results  as  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  “  revolution  in  the  culture  of 
potatoes,”  etc.  Our  friends  of  the 
above  publications  in  their  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  advertisements  and  editorial 
comments  saw  fit  by  implication  to 
ridicule  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  smaller  plot 
experiments  as  being  misleading  and 
worse  than  useless.  These  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  carried  on  for  many 


years,  as  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  well 
aware,  and  their  teachings  led  us  to 
believe  that  what  could  be  economi¬ 
cally  done  on  one-twentieth  of  an  acre 
could  as  well  be  done  on  an  entire 
acre.  It  is  always  wise  for  those 
who  have  not  experimented  to  be  con¬ 
servative  in  their  criticisms  of  those 
who  have,  as  the  results  of  the  Spring- 
field  prize  contest  fully  show,  the  fact 
being  that  while  our  best  efforts  to 
raise  at  the  rate  of  over  700  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  one-fortieth  of  an  acre, 
failed,  Mr.  Coy  succeeded  in  raising 
over  700  bushels  on  a  fraction  less 
than  an  acre. 

Thus,  it  happens,  singularly  enough, 
that  we  have  to  thank  our  incred¬ 
ulous  Springfield  friends  for  being  in¬ 
strumental  in  proving  our  own  propo¬ 
sition — and  one  too  that  we  had  been 
ineffectually  working  at  during  the 
past  10  years. 

THE  HAY  MARKET. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  a  circu¬ 
lar  from  the  president  of  the 
Hay  Dealers’  Association,  in  which 
some  rather  startling  statements  oc¬ 
cur.  “Dull  and  declining  ”  is  the 
present  market  report  for  hay.  In 
the  circular  noted,  the  statement  is 
made  that  this  condition  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  a  lack  of  organization 
among  dealers  and  shippers.  The 
Hay  Dealers’  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  last  April.  The  president  states 
that  previous  to  this  no  effort  was 
made  to  organize  and  improve  the  hay 
trade — one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
interests  in  New  York  State.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  lack  of  organization  is 
shown  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
market.  The  crop  is  very  large. 
Many  shippers,  not  advised  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  crop  and  the  market, 
rushed  their  hay  to  the  city  early  in 
the  season.  Elay  is  not  a  perishable 
product.  The  proper  place  to  store  it 
is  on  the  farm,  where  rents  and  stor¬ 
age  charges  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  prices  demanded  in  the  city. 
Hay  should  be  held  in  the  country 
and  delivered  only  as  the  market  de¬ 
mands  it.  Organization  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  market  de¬ 
mands  would  be  worth  many  dollars 
to  the  hay  growers  that  supply  this 
market.  We  hope  some  means  will 
be  devised  for  changing  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions. 

BREVITIES. 


We  shall  have  some  facts  about  the  new 
butter  extractor  to  present  in  a  short  time. 

Read  the  report  of  the  Dairymen’s  Con¬ 
vention  on  page  14.  It  is  said  that  this  was 
the  best  meeting  ever  held  by  the  society. 

“  We  would  not  be  without  the  Rural  at 
double  its  present  price.”  L.  c.  C. 

Williamstown,  N.  Y. 

English  agricultural  papers  are  describ¬ 
ing  the  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  and  consid¬ 
ering  the  profit  of  sending  the  surplus  to 
this  country. 

In  response  to  inquires  made  by  friends 
who  are  new  at  the  sheep  business,  we  give 
the  views  of  some  good  sheep  men  on  kill¬ 
ing  ticks. 

The  man  who  spends  several  hours  each 
week  reading  and  talking  about  irrigation 
schemes  for  the  Far  West  while  his  own 
farm  needs  drainage,  is  not  a  good  farmer. 

“I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  Whilesome  tliiuk  it  is  published  too  far 
east,  for  the  Western  farmer,  I  think  it  is 
the  best  farm  paper  published.”  A.  v.  M. 

Crete,  Nebraska. 

You  have  no  business  to  put  tile  or  other 
drains  in  your  soil  and  then  leave  no  marks 
to  show  where  the  drains  are.  A  map  of 
the  system  of  drainage  should  go  with 
every  farm. 

“W.  S.  H.,”  PAGE  6.  thinks  the  fertil¬ 
izer  on  the  experiment  acre  is  lost.  This  is 
a  matter  that  Eastern  farmers  are  greatly 
interested  in.  We  shall  watch  this  experi¬ 
ment  carefully  another  year.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  oat  and  the  grass  crops  may 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  than  a  lack 
of  fertility. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  have  its 
readers  who  are  interested  in  sheen  feeding 
tell  us  what  they  think  of  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  feeding  grain  in  troughs  at 
regular  intervals  or  using  self-feeders 
which  will  keep  a  supply  of  grain  constant¬ 
ly  before  the  sheep.  Under  what  circum¬ 
stances  will  the  self-feeder  pay  best  ? 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Iowa,  is  earn¬ 
estly  working  against  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Allison  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is 
busily  getting  up  petitions  to  be  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  urging 
them  to  vote  for  Governor  Larrabee 
against  Allison.  It  charges  that  the  lat  ter 
is  “  a  man  of  timidity,”  who  has  worked 
more  for  Eastern  capitalists  than  for  t  he 
State  of  Iowa.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Allison  will  be  re-elected  though  by 
only  a  small  majority;  but  everywhere  in 
the  South  and  West  the  Alliance  is  stea  lily 
gaining  in  political  influence.  It.  looks  as 
if  the  farmer  would  soon  take  the  place  of 
the  artisan  as  the  holder  of  the  balance  of 
political  power. 
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GLASS  IN  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


( Continued  from  Page  2.) 

FROM  A.  F.  WILLIAMS. 

Poultry  buildings  should  face  the  south 
if  possible  and  the  windows  should  be  on 
the  east,  south  and  west  sides.  If  all  were 
on  the  south  and  they  were  closed  during 
the  day,  disease  would  most  surely  soon 
get  among  the  dock.  The  first  symptoms 
would  be  colds,  owing  to  the  intense  heat 
during  the  day,  and  the  chilling  tempera¬ 
ture  at  night.  The  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hennery  should  be  opened  dur¬ 
ing  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  if  the  sun 
shines.  Fowls  must  have  fresh  air  every 
day,  and  they  will  not  do  well  unless  they 
do  have  it ;  but  at  night  the  building 
should  be  closed  up  and  everything  should 
be  kept  dry  inside.  Dampness  leads  to 
colds  and  roup,  and  this  is  contracted  at 
night.  The  roofs  should  not  be  permitted 
to  leak. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


SlrboricMltm'al. 


SUGG  ESTIONS. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Timely  treatment,  of  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  trees;  profitable  Wistaria  seeds; 
precautions  against  field  mice;  prun¬ 
ing  roses  ;  treatment  of  cracked  bark  on 
trees. 


Go  OUT  among  your  young  deciduous 
trees  and  with  a  knife,  shears  or  saw  get 
them  into  symmetrical,  handsome  shape. 
Cut  out  branches  that  run  cross-wise  or 
rub  against  others,  shorten  back  to 
the  desired  length  limbs  that  protrude  too 
far  and  thin  the  branches  where  they  are 
too  thick ;  but  avoid  heavy  pruning  and 
don’t  cut  off  sprayey  branches.  In  cutting, 
cut  in  close  to  a  joint,  branch  or  stem,  cut 
clean  and  smoothen  large  wounds  with  a 
paring  iron.  Then  paint  the  wounds  with 
dark-colored  paint. 

# 

*  * 

2.  Tie  up  the  main  branches  of  the 
pretty  evergreens,  as  Arbor-vitaes,  Retinis- 
poras,  Yews  and  Irish  Junipers,  to  prevent 
heavy  snow  from  spreading  them  apart, 
and  when  heavy  snow  does  come  take  a 
long  rod  or  bean  pole  and  shake  it  off  your 
choice  evergreens  rather  than  leave  it  on 
them  to  weigh  down  and  misplace  or  break 
their  branches. 

♦ 

♦  ■* 

3.  You  shouldn’t  throw  money  away  by 
letting  your  Wistaria  seeds  go  to  waste 
upon  the  vines.  Gather  them  and  sell 
them  (in  the  pods  if  you  want  to).  You 
will  get  six  times  as  much  for  them  as  you 
will  for  oats  or  corn. 

* 

* 

How  beautifully  brown  many  of  the  ever¬ 
greens  have  now  turned.  Douglas’s  Golden 
Juniper  has  changed  from  golden  yellow  to 
bronze  brown;  so  too  has  the  Golden  Chi¬ 
nese  Arbor-vit®.  Retinispora  ericoides, 
Thuja  gigantea  and  some  others  have  also 
assumed  the  bronzy  color  for  the  winter, 
and  as  brown  as  any  of  them  is  the  ever¬ 
green  Azalea  amocna. 

* 

*  * 

Look  out  for  damage  by  field  mice  to  all 
young  trees,  especially  evergreens,  whose 
branches  are  close  to  the  ground  and  afford 
the  mice  good  shelter.  It  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable  to  pack  earth  or  snow  up  against 
the  trunks  of  these  trees  because  they  are 
branched  to  the  bottom ;  so  about  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  clear  away  all  dead 
grass  or  leaves  about  the  tree  to  rob  the 
mice  of  any  shelter.  A  piece  of  old  w-ire 
mosquito  netting  rolled  and  tied  round  the 
but  of  the  trunk  will  repel  the  mice. 


Don’t  prune  roses  now;  wait  till  spring 
till  you  see  how  much  the  winter  has  killed 
them  back,  then  cut  the  shoots  back  to 
sound,  living  wood,  even  if  you  have  to  cut 
the  plants  back  to  the  ground. 

♦ 

*  * 

You  will  probably  find  the  bark  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  stems  of  some  of  your 
trees  cracked  and  dying  off.  Take  a 
strong,  sharp  knife  and  cut  off  this  loose, 
dead  bark  clean  to  the  living  bark,  then 
tie  a  piece  of  thin  board  against  this  bare 
side  of  the  trunk  till  the  young  ba*k  begins 
to  grow  over  the  bare  strip,  or  the  leaves 
and  branches  shade  it  well. 


COWS  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 


A  QUESTION. 


Are  heifers  that  give  a  large  yield  of  milk  with 

their  first  calf  sure  to  excel  those  that  give  a 

smaller  yield  at  first  ? 

The  following  statement  comes  from  a 
subscriber  in  New  York  State. 

“  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
when  a  heifer  came  in  and  was  ‘A.  No,  1’ 
for  milk,  she  failed  sooner  than  one  that 
gave  an  ordinary  mess  of  milk  to  begin 
with  ;  while  the  latter  improved  with  age 
and  at  maturity  became  the  better  cow.  I 
do  not  find  this  in  all  cases,  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  them.” 

FROM  F.  D.  DOUGLAS. 

My  early  experience  with  heifers  was 
somewhat  like  that  of  “  the  New  York  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  but  my  late  experiences  have  led 
me  to  believe  that  my  failures  were  to 
some  extent  at  least  due  to  my  own  fault. 
Heifers  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk  at  the 
outset  must  be  judiciously  fed  and  cared 
for.  Their  organism  is  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  that  of  animals  of  a  beef-produc¬ 
ing  type.  Their  lacteal  organs  especially 
are  much  more  delicate,  and  more  liable  to 
injury  from  various  causes  than  are  those 
of  cows  of  a  less  sensitive  and  precocious 
development.  They  must  not  be  fed  on  too 
concentrated  food,  like  corn-meal,  etc. 
They  will  not  bear  exposure  to  cold  and 
wet  as  will  animals  of  a  less  perfect  lacteal 
organism.  By  a  forcing  process,  even  with 
properly  constituted  rations,  their  vital 
energies  may  be  so  impaired  that  their  in¬ 
feriors  at  the  outset,  even  with  the  same 
treatment,  will  beat  them  in  a  race.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  discard  heifers  having  all 
the  external  indications  of  good  milking 
stock  because  they  do  not  make  a  satisfact¬ 
ory  showing  the  first  season.  I  find,  as  does 
the  above  correspondent,  that  for  causes 
not  always  apparent  some  of  my  best  heifers 
will  not  give  a  satisfactory  flow  of  milk  the 
first  season,  but  will  the  second  do  much 
better,  and  ultimately  develop  into  the  best 
of  milkers.  But  these  cases  are  with  me 
exceptional,  and  I  have  come  to  expect  the 
best  results  from  those  cows  which  start 
off  well,  provided  I  do  not  allow  the  machine 
—so  to  speak— to  be  overtaxed  or  abused  in 
any  manner.  The  question  of  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  dairy  stock  is  an  important 
one,  upon  which  much  may  be  profitably 
said  and  written. 

Whiting,  Vermont. 

FROM  GEO.  M.  ORRIS. 

Some  years  ago  my  attention  w  as  called 
to  this  subject :  We  had  two  heifers ;  one 
gave  the  promise  of  being  something  extra ; 
the  other  did  not  look  as  if  she  would  ever 
make  a  milker.  She  looked  mean,  and  the 
older  she  grew  the  meaner  she  looked. 
When  they  had  their  first  calves.  No.  1  had 
a  very  fine  udder,  gave  a  very  large  mess 
of  milk  for  a  heifer  and  I  was  very  proud 
of  her,  and  while  showing  her  to  an  old 
farmer,  he  said  :  ‘‘My  friend,  you  will  be 
disappointed  in  that  heifer,  for  I  have  al¬ 
ways  noticed  that  heifers  that  gave  an  un¬ 
usual  promise  the  first  year  disappoint  the 
owners,”  and  it  was  so.  She  gave  more 
milk  the  first  time  she  came  in  than  at  any 
subsequent  time.  The  other  did  not  give 
more  than  one-half,  but  she  improved  with 
every  calf  and  was  one  of  the  largest  milk¬ 
ers  I  ever  ow  ned,  and  ever  since  that  time  I 
have  noticed  the  same  thing  to  occur  in  a 
number  of  cases.  While  I  am  always 
proud  of  heifers  that  give  promise  of  be¬ 


coming  something  extra,  I  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  more  in  such  cases  than  with 
heifers  of  fair  promise ;  but  this  has  not 
been  true  in  every  case. 

Meadville.  Pa. 

FROM  P.  H.  MONROE. 

My  experience  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  New  York  Subscriber  with  heifers  of 
mixed  blood  or  scrubs,  though  perhaps  not 
•‘  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.”  But  given 
two  heifers  of  the  same  blood  and  of  true 
dairy  form,  I  always  expect  them  to  de¬ 
velop  before  and  after  calving  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  they  will  at  maturity, 
all  the  conditions  surrounding  them  being 
equal.  The  one  that  is  superior  for  milk 
or  butter  after  her  first  calf,  rarely  fails  to 
keep  the  lead  to  the  end.  But  let  these 
heifers  change  hands,  each  going  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  owner,  and  the  different  care  they 
would  receive  might  easily  change  the  re¬ 
sult  and  cause  the  inferior  heifer  to  be  “at 
maturity  the  better  cow.”  I  don’t  think 
this  statement  correct  if  applied  to  dairy 
cattle,  both  being  animals  of  the  same 
breed ;  but  in  case  of  two  heifers,  one  a 
Jersey  and  the  other  a  grade  Short-horn, 
the  latter  might  easily  give  more  milk  with 
her  first  calf,  but  her  hereditary  tendency 
to  convert  food  into  beef  instead  of  into 
milk  would  make  her  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  for  the  dairy  as  a  cow.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  making  a  comparison  of  this 
kind  both  animals  should  be  of  the  same 
blood,  the  same  age  and  subjected  in  every 
way  to  the  same  conditions. 

Plainfield.  Ill. 

FROM  J.  W.  NEWTON. 

My  dairy  experience  does  not  extend  over 
a  long  period,  and  has  consisted  principally 
in  changing  a  100-pound-per-cow  dairy  to  a 
225-pound-per  cow  dairy.  I  have  been  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  older  common  cows  and 
raising  up  a  herd  of  Jerseys.  I  have  never 
noted  the  fact  this  New  York  Subscriber 
mentions.  The  best  common  cow  I  have  and 
the  only  old  cow  in  the  herd,  was  “  A  No. 

1  ”  when  a  heifer  and  still  continues  to  be. 

I  have,  however,  read  statements  similar 
to  that  of  the  subscriber,  and  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  that  when  a  cow  makes  300  pounds 
of  butter  per  year  she  should  fail  sooner 
than  one  making  only  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  that  amount.  I  am  glad  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  making  these  inquiries  in  regard  to 
practical  dairy  points.  Some  old-rut-fol¬ 
lowing  farmers  probably  object  to  300- 
pound  cows  because  they  wear  out  so  fast — 
any  excuse  for  keeping  in  the  old  way.  I 
heard  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  did  not 
like  the  Jerseys  because  they  did  not  make 
enough  swill  for  his  hogs  !  Hewanted  cows 
that  made  lots  of  swill ! 

Lamoille  County,  Yt. 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

My  experience  has  been  with  th  orough- 
bred  and  grade  Jerseys.  I  have  never  had 
a  Jersey  that  was  anywhere  near  A  No.  1 
for  milk,  but  if  any  animal  started  into 
cow-hood  with  a  pretty  fair  yield  of  milk 
she  kept  it  up,  but  if  one  began  with  a 
small  yield  she  did  not  improve  to  any 
great  extent.  I  have  grades  that  started 
with  very  good  yields  of  rich  milk  and  they 
have  kept  it  up;  at  maturity.  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  a  heifer  begin  with  a  good  yield, 
trusting  to  be  able  to  make  her  keep  it  up, 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  a  cow  from  de¬ 
creeing  than  to  make  her  increase  her 
milk  production. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  W.  E.  RINES. 

I  am  not  a  very  old  farmer,  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  has  gone  in  raising  cows, 
they  generally  improve  until  they  are 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  Of  course  there 
are  a  few-  exceptions  to  this  rule.  At  any 
rate  I  am  better  satisfied  at  having  a  heifer 
doing  well  at  first.  I  think  it  pays  to  take 
good  care  of  a  heifer  the  first  year  or  two 
or  until  she  comes  in,  as  this  has  much  to 
do  with  making  a  good  cow.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  think  that  the  more  cheaply 
they  keep  a  heifer  until  she  calves,  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  they  will  be,  but  poor  treatment  is 
poor  economy . 

Dover,  N.  H. 

FROM  A.  B.  ROWE. 

I  have  sometimes  known  heifers  that 
gave  an  abundant  flow  of  milk  at  first, 
which,  after  a  few-  months,  dropped  off,  and 
gave  no  more  than  others  that  had  given  a 
much  smaller  quantity  at  first,  but  had 
kept  up  an  even  flow,  and  I  have  known 
the  latter  to  improve  with  age,  and  make 
fine  cow’s  when  fully  matured,  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  those  giving  the  largest  flow 
of  milk  at  first,  would  always  be  my  choice 
for  the  dairy,  where  milk  is  sold.  In  the 
case  of  butter,  it  is  not  always  the  greatest 
milkers  that  will  make  the  most  butter. 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 


FROM  W.  B.  PRATT. 

I  have  had  such  cases  but  not  in  a  suffi¬ 
cient  majority  to  establish  a  rule.  There 
is  a  four-year-old  in  the  yard  at  present 
that  is  not  up  to  her  early  promise.  There 
are  others  of  different  ages  that  were  good 
at  the  start  and  have  been  so  ever  since. 
There  was  one  which  was  rated  “  ordinary  ” 
after  two  seasons’  use,  and  which  was  sold 
as  such  last  spring  for  $40,  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  so  well  in  the  buyer’s  hands  during 
her  third  season  as  to  be  now  “extra”  and 
worth  $100.  These  are  all  grade  Jerseys. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  this  breed,  25  years 
ago  perhaps,  a  grade  Short-horn  heifer 
seemed  to  be  an  animal  of  special  promise 
for  a  dairy  cow  during  the  early  part  of  her 
first  season,  but  she  began  to  fail  in  milk 
yield  during  the  second  year,  and  was  of 
little  account  in  the  dairy,  and  the  third 
year  she  went,  fat,  to  the  butchers’  in  June, 
after  dropping  her  third  calf  the  preced¬ 
ing  March.  I  recall  one  similar  case  in  my 
experience  with  Jerseys. 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  an  excellent  account  of 
Mr.  Colcord’s  “preserved  forage,”  that 
will  be  sure  to  interest  our  ensilage  friends. 
An  article  on  sweet-cream  butter,  soon  to 
appear,  will  doubtless  cause  considerable 
discussion. 


DAIRYING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


A  revolution  in  dairying;  “  old-time 
dairying  ” ;  poor  inducements  for  im¬ 
provement;  the  “  entering  wedge”  for  a 
change ;  better  appliances  and  broader 
knowledge ;  co-operative  dairying  ;  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  all  around  except  among 
the  poorer  farmers ;  the  desperate  plight, 
of  the  latter  likely  to  lead,  to  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  farms. 


A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place 
throughout  New  England  during  the  past 
decade,  in  dairy  husbandry  ;  a  change,  in¬ 
deed,  which  amounts  to  a  revolution.  The 
business  is  in  no  particular  what  it  was, 
and  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
dairymen  cannot  be  understood  by  those 
who  knew  it  only  as  it  was  before  this  rev¬ 
olution  began. 

In  the  time  which,  though  not  long  past, 
may  justly  be  called  “  the  old  time,”  the 
farm  dairies  which  supplied  the  market  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  centers 
with  their  products  were  much  upon  an 
equality  as  regards  their  methods  and  their 
opportunities.  They  were,  in  fact,  much 
more  so  than  was  just ;  and  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  complaint  that  very  insufficient  in¬ 
ducements  were  held  out  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
buying  was  conducted  mainly  by  the  coun¬ 
try  merchants,  who  held  direct  personal 
and  trade  relations  with  the  farmers  with¬ 
in  their  circle  of  business,  whom  it  was  im¬ 
portant  not  to  offend.  These  buyers  were 
sharp  business  rivals,  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  them  were  such  that  a  pref¬ 
erence  given  to  one  customer  over  another 
was  sure  to  lead  to  trouble.  The  practical 
result  was  that  all  butter  not  absolutely 
bad  brought  substantially  the  same  price, 
and  the  grading  was  done  subsequently,  to 
suit  the  market.  In  a  few  places,  where 
the  amount  brought  in  was  large  and  of 
high  average  quality,  city  buyers,  or  their 
agents,  were  able  to  act  on  a  different  plan, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  improving 
farmer.  The  effect  of  these  central  markets 
was  good,  not  only  in  giving  the  good 
dairymen  a  fairer  price,  but  in  stimulating 
the  inferior  dairies  to  improvement.  But 
this  influence  was  limited  to  comparatively 
small  and  infrequent  areas.  As  a  rule, 
every  farmer  who  made  choice  butter  had 
to  sell  it  at  the  average  price,  or  seek  a  pri¬ 
vate  customer.  Only  those  of  considerable 
means  and  business  ability  could  do  this 
and  the  remainder,  however  skillful  and 
ambitious  of  improvement,  were  unable  to 
help  themselves. 

The  organization  of  dairymen’s  associa¬ 
tions  was  an  entering  wedge  leading  to  a 
change.  Simultaneous  with  these,  and,  I 
cannot  help  believing,  in  a  large  degree 
consequent  upon  them,  came  great  im¬ 
provements  in  dairying  apparatus,  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  widespread  knowledge  of  the 
true  conditions  of  successful  dairy  work, 
and  a  considerable  modification  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  conditions  of  the  business.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  leading  factors  was  the 
more  general  use  of  ice,  necessitated  by  the 
improved  apparatus,  and  discovered  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  invaluable  in  controlling 
the  great  factor  of  success,  temperature, 
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in  the  handling  of  such  a  perishable  sub¬ 
stance  as  milk  and  its  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Following  close  upon  improved  apparatus 
came  co-operative  dairying,  which  simpli¬ 
fied  the  farm  work  and  abated  or  consider¬ 
ably  lessened  some  of  the  causes  produc¬ 
tive  of  evil.  This  led  up,  also,  to  a  great 
change  in  the  commercial  conditions,  which 
had  before  prevented  butter  from  being 
sold  by  the  producer  upon  its  merits.  The 
butter  business  of  the  country  stores  has 
been  greatly  abridged,  and  the  principle  of 
basing  price  strictly  upon  quality,  impar¬ 
tially  and  intelligently  judged,  has  greatly 
extended. 

These  changes  have  materially  improved 
the  status  of  the  middle  class  of  farmers, 
while  those  dairymen  who  cater  to  special 
or  individual  tastes  are  also  better  off  not 
only  in  the  use  of  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
methods,  but  also  in  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  feeding  upon  scientific  principles, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  equal  gain  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  the  production  and 
handling  of  all  feeding  crops. 

As  a  consequence  of  ail  these  changes, 
the  less  intelligent  and  poorer  class  of 
farmers,  away  from  creameries,  or  rejected 
by  them,  are  worse  off  than  ever.  Of  old, 
they  could  get  in  their  butter  at  something 
like  an  average  price ;  now  it  is  not  wanted 
at  all.  Cut  off  thus  from  dairying,  and 
finding  absolutely  no  market  for  any  other 
animal  product  except  hides,  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  becoming  almost  desperate.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  about  the  only  crop  from  which 
money  can  be  extracted,  and  these,  when 
subject  to  long  cartage  over  hilly  roads, 
bring  a  most  pitiable  return.  To  get  to¬ 
gether  money  to  pay  taxes  and  store  bills, 
to  say  nothing  of  interest  or  principal  on 
debts,  seems  impossible.  There  would 
seem,  for  these  unskilled  hill  farmers,  to  be 
nothing  left  except  to  return  to  the  old- 
time  style  of  farming,  where  everything 
for  family  use  and  support  was  produced  at 
home.  But  the  old  domestic  arts  by  which 
this  was  done  are  practically  lost.  The 
natural  result  is  that  many  of  this 
class  of  farms  will  be  abandoned,  unless 
they  can  be  taken  up  by  foreign  immi¬ 
grants  who  will  know  how  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  upon  them. 


Woman’s  Work, 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


SNOW  is  the  delight  of  the  children — 
adults  too— when  it  first  appears,  out, 
oh,  how  soon  it  becomes  cold,  dirty  slush, 
destructive  to  clothes  and  foot-gear  alike. 
Rubbers  are  at  best  but  a  partial  protec¬ 
tion  ;  the  slush  will  work  over  them,  or 
through  some  unsuspected  crevice,  apart 
from  the  uncomfortable  condition  of  the 
feet  produced  by  wearing  them.  Whenever 
rubbers  can  be  dispensed  with  by  wearing 
thick  shoes  dressed  with  oil,  we  think  the 
feet  are  healthier  and  more  comfortable. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  misery  of 
seeing  our  pet  shoes  hardened  and  shape¬ 
less  when  dried  after  a  rain-storm.  We 
have  entirely  obviated  this  difficulty  by 
giving  up  the  use  of  “  French  dressing  ”  or 
any  of  the  so-called  ladies'  shoe  polishes, 
substituting  sweet  oil  or  vaseline.  Once  a 
week,  or  oftener  in  bad  weather,  the  shoes 
are  well  rubbed  with  the  oil.  They  soon 
become  almost  impervious  to  damp,  and  the 
leather  remains  soft  and  pliable  to  the 
very  last,  nor  does  it  crack.  The  various 
polishes  always  crack  the  leather,  while 
the  oil  both  preserves  it  and  keeps  it  black. 
We  are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to 
vaseline. 

* 

*  * 

The  family  tone — what  is  it  ?  How  often 
we  notice  the  same  tone  running  all  through 
a  family;  it  may  be  kind  and  gentle,  or 
harsh  and  loud,  or  dismal,  or  gay — and  you 
know  that  it  expresses  the  prevailing  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  household.  Children  so  readily 
pick  up  the  speech  and  manners  of  their 
elders,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  We 
know  some  families  where  every  voice  is 
genial  and  good-natured  from  the  parents  to 
the  baby— others  where  crabbed  discontent 
seems  the  prevailing  note,  easily  recognized 
in  the  family  tones. 

Fretfulness  and  discontent  leave  their 
impress  on  the  voice,  quite  as  readily  as  the 
face,  and  we  all  need  guard  against  the  dis¬ 
cordant  note,  r t.  is  often  a  matter  of  habit, 
tW  i  the  fre-Hviiuess  js  pot  really  intention¬ 


al,  but  there  it  is  in  the  voice,  and  looks  or 
manner  will  not  remove  it.  A  really  pleas¬ 
ant  voice  usually  prejudices  one  in  favor  of 
the  speaker,  and  we  really  do  think  the 
possession  of  a  sweet  voice  in  ordinary  con¬ 
verse  to  be  of  far  more  value  than  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  perform  vocal  gymnastics  in  the  way 
of  singing. 

■*  * 

* 

“Howl  do  wish  I  wasn’t  so  awkward 
with  strangers,”  observed  a  young  girl  just 
growing  into  the  period  of  long  skirts  and 
turned  up  hair.  Her  aspiration  is  echoed 
by  many  another  who  feels  her  lack  of 
social  ease  and  training.  We  always  feel 
sorry  for  one  who  is  awkward  and  ill  at 
ease  with  strangers ;  it  deprives  one  of 
much  real  pleasure,  apart  from  put¬ 
ting  one  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

This  awkwardness  is  not  by  any  means 
always  the  result  of  isolated  life,  though 
naturally  those  who  live  a  secluded  life  are 
most  likely  to  suffer  from  it.  But  we 
know  many  possessing  all  social  advan¬ 
tages  who  are  equally  timid  and  bashful 
when  encountering  strange  faces.  Now 
really,  this  timidity  is  the  result  of  vanity. 
When  people  first  think  of  their  own  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner — whether  thev  are 
making  a  favorable  impression  or  not,  the 
result  is  rarely  pleasing.  The  perfection  of 
manner  is  unconsciousness,  and  our  advice 
to  the  girl  who  feels  her  awkwardness  is 
that  she  think  of  others  rather  than  her¬ 
self.  A  hearty  desire  to  be  interested  in 
the  interests  of  others — to  meet  people 
more  than  half  way — does  much  to  produce 
an  agreeable  manner  ;  sympathy  with  oth¬ 
ers  and  personal  unselfishness  entirely  do 
away  with  awkward  timidity  of  manner. 


THE  HOME  PAPER. 


J.  H.  G. 


IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  S.  J.  L. 

says  :  “  In  this  era  of  papers  which 
combine  all  that  is  practical  in  agriculture 
and  entertaining  in  domestic  affairs,  there 
are  few  who  would  wish  to  replace  such  a 
paper  by  trashy  literature.”  I  wish  the 
facts  warranted  the  statements  of  S.  J.  L., 
but,  unfortunately,  they  prove  quite  the 
contrary.  The  best  agricultural  papers 
— the  papers  “  which  combine  all  that 
is  practical  in  agriculture  and  enter¬ 
taining  in  domestic  affairs  ”  have  to  seek 
as  long  and  as  diligently  for  a  large  sub¬ 
scription  list  as  their  cheap  and  trashy 
rivals.  In  fact,  I  can  name  a  family 
“  story  ”  paper  whose  circulation  is  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  first-class  agricultural 
papers  put  together.  As  a  rule,  the  female 
members  of  the  family  select  the  family 
reading.  Putting  these  two  facts  together, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  majority  of 
women  prefer  story  papers  ?  My  exper¬ 
ience  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  only  a 
waste  of  time  and  breath  to  solicit  a 
woman,  or  a  man  accompanied  by  a  woman, 
to  subscribe  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  been  in  the  position  of 
the  newsboy  in  the  following  anecdote 
from  the  Free  Press. 

“A  farmer  who  was  seated  with  his 
wife  in  a  wagon  on  the  market  yesterday 
beckoned  to  a  newsboy  who  was  shouting: 
“  All  about — !  ”  etc.,  and  asked : 

“  What’s  up  now  ?  ” 

“All  about  the  message.” 

“  What  message  ?  ” 

“The  President’s.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it.  The  President  sent  a 
message  to  some  one,  did  he  ?  ” 

“  It’s  the  message  to  Congress,”  said  the 
boy  after  looking  at  the  headlines. 

“  Must  be  mighty  important !  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Guess  I’ll  take  one  then.” 

“I  guess  you  won’t!”  exclaimed  the 
wife  as  he  felt  for  his  change.  “  What  on 
earth  do  you  want  of  a  message  ?  ” 

“  Want  to  see  what  it  is,  don’t  I  ?  ” 

“  But  it’s  nothing  but  reading.” 

“No,  I  s’pose  not,  but  the  President  must 
a  had  sunthin’  on  his  mind  when  he  made 
it  up.” 

“S’posen  he  had.  We’ve  got  ’null  on 
our  minds,  haven’t  we  ?  You  haven’t  fin¬ 
ished  that  Life  of  Dan’l  Boone  yit.” 

“That’s  so.  Say,  bub,  sorry  to  have 
troubled  ye,  but  I  guess  I  don’t  keer  for 
any  message,  and  the  ole  woman  is  rayther 
agin  it,  too.  It’s  probably  all  right,  but  I 
don’t  keer  for  it.  I’ve  got  a  book  to  home 
that  makes  my  hair  stand  right  up  on 
every  page,  and  I  guess  the  President  can’t 
beat  that  ‘Lite  o’  Uan’l  Boone’  and  the 
way  he  did  knock  injuns  and  b’ars  about 
would  make  your  feet  cold  to  read.  No,  I 
guess  1  won’t  buy.  I’ll  continue  on  with 
Dau’l  Boone, ’’ 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


CARLYLE  says  properly,  there  is  no 
other  knowledge  than  that  which  is 
got  by  working  ;  the  rest  is  yet.  all  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  knowledge  ;  a  thing  to  be  ar¬ 
gued  of  in  schools  ;  a  thing  floating  in  the 
clouds,  in  endless  logic-vortices,  till  we  try 
and  fix  it . _ . 

I  AM,  says  Mr.  Beecher,  in  favor  of  any 
movement  that  helps  anybody  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  of  healthful 
and  pure  pleasures,  and  that  will  gently 
lead  men,  women,  and  children  from  the 
things  of  low  estate  up  to  the  higher . 

Every  action,  every  thought,  every  feel¬ 
ing  contributes  to  the  education  of  the 
temper,  the  habits  and  understanding  and 
exercises  an  inevitable  influence  upon  all 
the  acts  of  our  future  life . 

We  have  no  right  to  be  a  cause  of  distur¬ 
bance  by  living  in  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  or  welfare  of  our  fellow-men . 

As  steady  application  to  work  is  the 
healthiest  training  for  every  individual,  so 
is  it  the  best  discipline  of  a  State.  Honor¬ 
able  industry  always  travels  the  same  road 
with  enjoyment  and  duty,  and  progress  is 
altogether  impossible  without  it . 

With  us,  law  is  nothing  unless  close  be¬ 
hind  it  stands  a  warm,  living  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Let  that  die  or  grow  indifferent,  and 
the  statutes  are  waste  paper,  lacking  all 
executive  force . % . 

Senator  Platt,  in  a  recent  address, 
said :  Oh,  my  drinking  friends,  do  you 
not  see  that  the  primal  condition  of  further 
temperance  progress  in  the  country  is  an 
assured  majority  of  total  abstainers  ?  And 
what  prevents  such  a  majority  except  that 
men  who  drink  only  occasionally  refuse  to 
give  up  drinking  ?  The  liquor-sellers,  the 
men  of  ungovernable  appetites,  the  habit¬ 
ual  drinkers  alone  could  not  hold  up  the 
liquor  traffic  for  six  months.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  they  are  reinforced  by  those  who  say 
they  do  not  drink  to  satisfy  appetite,  and 
only  drink  in  moderation,  that  the  liquor 
traffic  thrives  boldly  and  defiantly.  The 
sale  goes  on  simply  because  the  occasional 
drinker  must  have  the  opportunity  to  buy 
what  he  wauts  for  occasional  consumption. 
The  temperance  movement  is  dying  in  the 
house  of  its  worshippers  because  the  occa¬ 
sional  drinker  will  drink . 

In  a  recent  sermon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halsey 
said  that  our  religious  progress  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  our  spiritual  progress. 
The  Herald  says  that  this  is  a  very  large¬ 
sized  fact.  One  difficulty  is  that  we  are  a 
hard  working  people,  and  by  Saturday 
night  are  glad  to  look  forward  to  a  day  of 
rest  at  home,  or  a  quiet  and  refreshing  trip 
to  country  or  seashore.  Another  difficulty 
however,  is  that  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
are  rather  behind  the  times,  perfunctory, 
slow  and — pardon  us — sometimes  awfully 
dull.  Talmage,  Behrends,  Taylor,  Hall 
never  complaiu  of  small  congregations. 
They  have  large  churches  and  tley  are  al¬ 
ways  full.  Why  ?  Oh,  we  must  avoid 
criticism,  and  simply  remark  that  whenever 
and  wherever  there  is  a  pulpit  on  fire  the 
people  always  go  in  crowds  to  see  it  burn. . 


Domestic  Cconamij 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


f  890. 

CHRISTMAS  has  come  and  gone  !  The 
J  old  year  is  dead  aud  buried.  We 
have  laid  him  away  in  the  grave  of  the  past 
with  his  1880  predecessors.  A  new  year 
has  dawned,  bringing  with  it  hopes  and 
prayers  for  a  safe  guidance  through  an¬ 
other  twelve-month.  New  Year’s  Day, 
though  not  invested  with  the  sacred  char¬ 
acter  of  Christmas,  appeals  to  all  our  best 
emotions.  Our  hearts  seem  warmed  to¬ 
wards  one  another  and  the  words  of  con 
gratulation  spring  to  our  lips.  With  the 
old  year  let  all  our  bitter  feelings  die!  Let 
us  begin  anew. 

To  some  of  us  it  is  a  sad  time,  for  many  a 
loved  form,  many  a  sunny  smile,  and  many 
a  merry  voice  are  gone— gone  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  But  we  must  not  be  discouraged  ; 
we  must  remember  that  life  at  most,  is  not 
very  long,  aud  perhaps  before  many  more 
earthly  new  years  have  dawned  we  may  be 
called  into  that  Great  New  Year  which  has 
no  ending. 

The  festivities  begun  on  Christmas  Eve 
do  not  cease  with  the  close  of  New  Year’s 

pnj\  The  JCpisc°p&Uwm  and  Cattmiios  es¬ 


pecially  observe  the  Twelth  Day  and  Night 
(so  called  from  its  being  the  twelfth  after 
Christmas),  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Epiphany. 
This  is  a  Christian  church  feast  instituted 
in  the  fourth  century  to  commemorate  the 
manifestation  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles— and  the  name  “  Epiphany  ”  (says  the 
authority  from  which  I  quote)  “  which 
signifies  an  appearance  from  above,  was 
given  to  it  in  allusion  to  the  star  described 
in  the  Holy  Writ,  as  the  guide  of  the  Magi 
or  wise  men,  to  the  cradle  of  the  blessed  in 
fant.” 

* 

♦  * 

That  all  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  both 
young  and  old  shall  have  a  prosperous  and 
happy  year ;  that  the  trials  and  sorrows 
many  of  us  have  had  to  bear  in  the  year 
that  has  just  died  should  mark  the  “darkest 
hours  before  the  dawn  that  when  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1890  shall  close,  we  may 
not  be  compelled  to  look  back  and  regret  it 
as  wasted,  is  the  wish  of  the  writer. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  TO  ALL  ! 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 

- - 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

CHRISTMAS  is  near  at  hand  and  think¬ 
ing  that  there  may  be  others  beside 
myself  who  have  neglected  to  prepare  their 
gifts  until  the  last  few  days,  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  a  few  trifles  that  may  be  quickly  aud 
easily  made.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
“throws”  to  be  selected  from.  After  the 
China  crapes  and  pongees  come  those  made 
of  the  finest  tulle  with  ends  embroidered 
with  silk  or  applique  or  scrim  finished  in 
drawn-work  with  variously  colored  ribbons 
run  in,  the  edges  feather-stitched  with  a 
corresponding  color  of  embroidery  silk. 
Others  are  of  cream-colored  scrim  with  one 
corner  cut  off  entirely,  and  the  space  filled 
in  with  wheels  crocheted  of  cream  linen 
thread  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  tied 
across  the  ends. 

Then  there  are  the  beautiful  painted  ones 
on  white  sheet  wadding.  Cut  the  ends  to 
imitate  fringe ;  also  an  inch  above  the 
fringe  cut  small  slits,  several  rows  in  line 
with  each  other ;  run  ribbon  one-half 
inch  wide  in  these  rows,  making  a  kind  of 
basket-work.  Then  paint  a  bunch  of  roses 
or  of  any  flower  you  wish,  above  the  bor¬ 
der.  Any  one  of  these  is  very  pretty  tied 
in  a  loose  knot  and  thrown  over  a  large 
picture,  one  end  hanging  down  and  the 
other  laid  along  the  top  of  the  frame. 

Another  pretty  trifle  for  those  who  have 
birch  bark,  is  a  hanging  match  safe  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  canoe.  Cut  the  two  sides  into  the 
proper  shape,  sewing  the  lower  edges  to¬ 
gether  ;  then  spread  it  apart  with  the  three 
little  seats  across,  which  are  to  be  made  of 
wood.  The  sides  can  be  ornamented  with 
sketches  in  India  ink,  done  with  a  pen. 
Indian  wigwams,  figures,  or  any  simple 
landscape  are  pretty.  Those  who  haven’t 
the  bark  can  use  card-board  and  trim  with 
scrap  pictures,  or  hand-paint  them. 
They  are  to  be  suspended  from  a  hanging 
lamp. 

Zephyr  ruches  make  dainty  gifts.  Cro¬ 
chet  them  of  soft  white  wool,  with  an 
edge  of  white  embroidery  silk.  Do  not 
make  a  mistake  and  sew  tinsel  on  the  edge; 
nothing  looks  so  cheap  and  tawdry. 

The  most  unique  pen-wiper  I  have  seen 
was  made  in  plain  book  form,  the  cover  of 
chamois  leather  with  gilded  lettering  as 

follows:  “  Extracts  from  the  pen  of - 

writing  the  name  of  the  friend  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  for.  The  edges  were  cut  iu  the  finest 
fringe  not  an-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  mak¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  ragged  edge. 

Button  bags  are  also  made  of  the  leather. 
Stitch  them  on  the  sewing  machine  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  edge,  then  cut  the 
bottom  in  fine  fringe  aud  either  fringe  or 
pink  the  top,  cutting  Loles  for  the  draw¬ 
string.  Write  in  fancy  letters  diagonally 
across  the  front :  “  Button,  button,  who’s 
got  the  button  l” 

Darning  bags  are  among  the  most  useful 
gifts  for  housekeepers.  They  are  made  of 
any  material  from  cretonne  to  fancy  tick¬ 
ing.  These  are  the  directions :  Cut  a  piece 
of  cretonne  13  inches  wide,  and  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  long.  Cut  three  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board,  six  inches  wide  and  seven  and  one- 
half  inches  long  and  round  them  at  one 
end,  cover  these  pieces  with  some  of  the 
cretonne,  and  sew  two  of  them  together 
along  the  straight  ends.  On  the  other 
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When  baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caste ria, 
When  she  w  as  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Casioria. 
When  slic  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Casloria 
V  h»  h  she  had  C  hlidreu,  she  gjive  the jn  Casting 
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piece  sew  a  pocket  nine  inches  long  and 
wide  enough  to  full  on,  rounding  the  low¬ 
er  edges  to  fit  the  rounded  edge  of  the 
paste-board.  Hem  the  top  and  run  an 
elastic  in.  This  is  to  hold  balls  of  yarn. 
Gather  the  long  strip  of  cretonne,  and  set 
it  around  the  covered  paste-boards.  The 
straight  ends  of  the  paste-boards  and  the 
ends  of  the  gathered  piece  will  form  the 
top  of  the  bag.  Sew  two  brass  rings  on  the 
upper  corners  of  the  paste-boards  and  two 
on  each  end  of  the  gathered  strip.  Run 
braid  through  these  to  close  the  bag.  Sew 
flannel  leaves  between  the  double  paste¬ 
boards  for  darning  needles,  notch  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  and  on  the  outside  one  em¬ 
broider  in  outline  stitch  in  straggling  let¬ 
ters,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 

Frames  for  cabinet  pictures  can  be  made 
of  scraps  of  velvet  or  plush  :  they  must  be 
of  different  shades  of  the  same  color,  how¬ 
ever.  Different  colors  would  savor  too 
much  of  crazy  patch-work.  After  your 
pieces  are  neatly  joined  together  work  the 
seams  with  some  fancy  stitch  with  silk 
that  matches  your  pieces;  that  is,  of  the 
same  color  as  one  of  the  shades.  Then 
stretch  over  your  frame  of  mill-board  or 
heavy  paste  board,  placing  a  little  wadding 
between.  The  one  I  saw  was  of  different 
shades  of  brown,  and  did  not  look  home¬ 
made  in  the  least. 

Make  a  few  fancy  holders  of  unbleached 
linen,  with  red  marking  cotton  outline, 
*•  Polly  put  the  kettle  on  ”  or,  if  you  can 
draw  a  tea-kettle,  it  is  prettier  to  put  the 
kettle  in  place  of  the  word,  and  write  “  on  ” 
at  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  It  is  best 
to  mark  your  pattern  on  tissue  paper,  baste 
it  on  the  work,  work  through  ir,  and 
then  tear  out  the  paper.  Bind  the  edges 
with  red  braid.  Of  course  the  same  idea 
can  be  carried  out  in  silk  or  velvet. 

White  check  aprons  can  be  worked  in 
cross-stitch  with  red  or  black  the  same  as 
check  gingham,  and  are  very  effective. 

If  you  get  new  skates  for  the  boys  make 
nice  bags  to  hold  them.  Make  them  of 
Holland  or  Java  canvas,  line  with  colored 
flannel  doubled  above  the  draw-string,  em¬ 
broider  the  initials  on  the  side. 

FANNY  FLETCHER. 

(We  regret  that  the  above  directions 
came  too  late  for  timely  publication.— Ed.) 


OLD  FOLKS,  OLD-FASHIONED  FARE, 
AND  FREEDOM. 

DUTY  and  pleasure  do  not  always  go 
“hand  in  hand;”  but  in  the  duty 
of  studying  to  please  the  various  tastes  of 
her  household  the  housewife  often  finds  a 
real  pleasure,  and  where  there  are  old 
people  in  our  homes,  it  is  especially  our 
duty  to  minister  to  their  preferences,  and 
in  all  available  ways  to  seek  to  make  life 
seem  to  them  bright  and  desirable.  Let 
them  feel  themselves  “a  burden”  and  “in 
the  way,”  and  they  will  droop  and  wither 
like  the  plant  within  the  window  perishing 
for  lack  of  water  ;  show  them  that  they  are 
appreciated  and  necessary  to  our  well-be¬ 
ing,  our  homes  and  our  happiness,  aud 
they  will  respond  as  the  drooping  flower 
revives  beneath  the  grateful  dew  or  the 
gentle  summer  rain.  As  in  the  case  of 
children,  small  things  make  or  mar  their 
happiness.  I  once  knew  a  good  old  man, 
who,  living  with  a  sou,  was  made  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  really  unhappy  because  the 
daughter-in-law,  among  other  small  tyr¬ 
annies,  banished  from  their  home  the 
“boiled  dinner”  to  which  he  had  all  his 
life  occasionally  been  accustomed,  it  not 
being  to  her  taste,  or  “in  fashion.” 

This  principle  is  all  wrong.  Let  us  wrho 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  at  our  fireside 
aud  our  board,  the  dear  face  of  father  or 
mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  spare 
no  pains  to  make  them  comfortable  aud 
happy;  let  us  never  allow  them  to  feel  that 
they  have  “  outlived  their  usefulness;”  and 
let  us  teiich  our  little  ones  to  be  most  ten¬ 
der  of  the  dear  grandparents,  to  honor  and 
obey,  love  and  cherish  them,  and  to  look 
upon  them  as  a  peculiar  and  a  priceless 
blessing.  GLADDYS  WAYNE. 


DINAH’S  CROUP  REMEDY. 

*  *  AT'  ES,  Missis  :  it’s  the  croup  sure 
I  enough  I’m  afeard;  jest  let  me 
listen  agin’,”  and  Dinah  bent  her  anxious 
sable  face  over  the  baby  boy  of  two  sum¬ 
mers  lying  in  my  lap. 

It  was  some  years  previous  to  the  “  shoul¬ 
der  blanket  ”  episode  and  Dinah  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  new-comer  in  our  family. 

“There  is  no  mistakin’  the  sound,”  she 
said  after  a  moment's  listening  that  seemed 
an  hour  to  me. 

“What  shall  I  do?”  I  moaned  in  my 
helplessness.  “Fred  away,  and  tl>§  PUOW 
so  deep,  my  boy  must  ilie,”' 


“  Don’t  take  on  so  missis,”  said  the  cheer¬ 
ful  voice.  “Have  you  any  alum  in  the 
house  ?” 

“  Plenty,”  I  answered.  “  But  what  good 
is  alum  for  croup  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  missis ;  but  jest  tell  me 
where  it  is.”  and  the  good  woman’s 
fingers  were  lifting  the  lid  off  the 
box  almost  before  my  words  of  direction 
were  uttered.  With  rapid  footsteps  she 
disappeared  into  my  kitchen,  and  a  mo¬ 
notonous  sound  of  scrapipg  issued  from  it 
mingling  with  baby’s  choked  breathing; 
then  more  hurried  footsteps,  a  rattling  of 
spoons  in  their  holder,  and  Dinah  reap¬ 
peared  carefully  carrying  a  well-filled  tea¬ 
spoon, 

“  We  will  give  him  but  half  at  once,”  she 
said,  and  turning  part  of  the  contents  into 
a  sauce-plate  from  the  table,  hurried  to  my 
side,  the  half-filled  spoon  and  a  glass  of 
water  in  either  hand.  Great  beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  stood  on  her  brow  seamed  with 
its  anxious  wrinkles. 

“  Hold  him  up  ’most  straight  if  you  can,” 
was  the  direction  she  half  whispered,  “  an’ 
he  won’t  be  so  apt  to  choke.”  I  did  so,  and 
firmly  but  with  the  utmost  tenderness  she 
coaxed  the  mixture  into  the  little  mouth 
and  down  his  throat,  following  it  with  two 
or  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  water. 

“  Now  give  him  to  me,  missis,”  she  said, 
as  the  little  head  fell  back  on  my  arm,  and 
I  held  him  closer  to  my  frightened  heart. 
“  You  are  tired  all  out,  an’  no  wonder  a-hold- 
in’  an’  a-tendin’  him  all  these  hours.  I’m 
sort  of  used  to  croup  a-bringin’  up  my  10, 
you  know.”  The  cheerful  voice,  and  the 
kindly  face  bending  over  me,  inspired  me 
with  a  ray  of  hope  and  I  gave  the  little  one 
into  the  strong,  motherly  arms  and  stood  by 
waiting  in  my  turn  to^help,  and  noting 
(even  with  a  mother’s  eye)  how  much  more 
tenderly  she  aided  my  baby  in  its  struggle 
for  life  than  I  (inexperienced  young  thing 
that  I  was)  could  have  done  myself.  Ten, 
15,  20  minutes  passed,  then  Dinah’s  eyes 
that  had  not  before  left  baby’s  face  were 
lifted  to  mine,  and  she  nodded  towards  the 
medicine  left  on  the  table.  I  hastily  brought 
it,  and  to  my  surprise  the  little  one  took  it 
with  much  less  difficulty  than  it  had  the 
first.  Then  Dinah  nodded  towards  the  lit¬ 
tle  crib. 

“  He’ll  be  more  comferable  like  in  his  own 
bed  now,”  she  said,  “the  stuff’s  beginnin’ 
to  help  him,  sure :  ”  Tucking  the  warm 
blanket  around  his  little  throat  after  lay¬ 
ing  him  on  his  pillow,  Dinah  took  her  sta¬ 
tion  close  beside  the  crib  while  I  too  nerv¬ 
ous  to  remain  quiet,  paced  to  and  fro  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  window,  outside  of  which 
the  storm  raged  with  increasing  fury. 

It  might  have  been  20  minutes, certainly  not 
longer  when  Dinah  beckoned  me  closer  to 
her  side.  “  Lean  down  close,  missis,”  she 
said,  “  an’  listen  to  him  now.  His  breath  is 
coinin’ real  easy  like,  an’  he’s  goin’  off  to 
sleep  sure.”  I  bent  close  over  my  boy ; 
his  hands  and  brow  were  moist  and  his 
breathing  quiet— almost  natural.  My  baby 
was  safe.  Truly  God  was  very  good  to  me. 
“  What  was  it  you  gave  him,  Dinah?”  I 
asked  as  a  little  later  she  came  to  me,  in 
the  kitchen,  busy  making  supper  for  the 
“good  man’s”  home-coming. 

“Only  jest  alum  an’  sugar,  missis.”  she 
replied.  “  I  scraped  a  good  half  a  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  off  that  lump  of  alum,  an’  filled  the 
spoon  up  with  sugar.  Some  use  burnt 
alum,  but  1  don’t :  an’  you  must  be  careful 
to  scrape  it  very  fine  (like  flour  ’most)  an’ 
only  give  half  at  once  unless  the  little  one 
is  over  four  years.  It’s  powerful  good  medi¬ 
cine,  missis.  Now  I’m  a  goin’  back  agin’ 
to  sit  right  by  him  till  you  come,  an’  then 
I’ll  be  gittin’  home.  He  won’t  have  no 
more  spells  to-night  sure.” 

So  back  she  went  good,  faithful  soul, 
and  I  passing  back  and  forth,  before  the 
half-closed  door,  could  hear  her  singing 
(more  to  herself  than  the  baby  I  fancied),  in 
the  plantive  tone  peculiar  to  the  race. 

We’s  goin-  back  to  Glory, 

We’s  goin’  back  to  Glory, 

We’s  a  gittin’  nearer  eb  e  ry  tlay. 


TABLE  NOTES. 


BUCKWHEAT  cakes  are  best  when 
mixed  up  over-night  into  a  rather 
thick  batter  and  thinned  down  in  the 
morning  with  a  little  sweet  milk.  When 
flour  is  stirred  into  the  batter  just  before 
baking  it  seems  to  make  them  tough. 
There  need  be  no  greater  luxury  for  the 
farmer’s  breakfast  than  light,  tender,  deli- 
cately-bi’owned  buckwheat  cakes  with 
sweet,  golden  butter  aud  comb  honey  that 
the  “  business  pets”  have  gathered  from 
the  farm  blossoms. 

Rancid  lard  and  strong  butter  may  be 
improved  for  cooking  purposes  by  heating 
ftUd  frying  a  handful  qf  sliced  raw  potatoes 


that  have  been  previously  prepared  and 
wiped  so  that  no  drops  of  water  may  cause 
the  hot  grease  to  spatter;  let  them  fry  till 
they  are  quite  brown  then  skim  out.  The 
lard  will  then  be  as  sweet  as  ever.  The 
butter  will  be  especially  nice  for  frying 
cakes,  crullers,  etc. 

“  How  I  wish  I  had  a  cover  for  that  jar  ” 
said  Mrs.  H.  who  has  no  more  plates  than 
she  needs  fbr  table  use.  Well  that  would 
make  a  nice  job  for  the  little  girl  who  does 
not  know  what  to  do  next.  There  are  us¬ 
ually  plenty  of  old  boxes,  both  great  and 
small,  in  the  closet  and  these  can  be  made 
useful  aud  ornamental  too,  if  one  chooses. 
Get  one  large  enough  to  set  the  jar  upon  | 
bottom  upward  and  mark  out  a  circle,  cut 
this  circular  piece  out  and  sew  a  band  of 
the  pasteboard  around  it,  fastening  the  ends 
of  the  band  well  together.  The  narrow 
pieces  torn  from  the  sides  of  the  box  will 
do  very  well  for  these  bands,  though  they 
may  need  piecing.  Paste  pretty  paper  over 
the  outside,  and  there  you  have  a  nice-fit¬ 
ting  cover  for  the  jar.  Others  can  be  made 
for  the  tin  cans  which  can  thus  be  made 
useful  for  a  host  of  things. 

A  GOOD,  roomy  “hamper,”  for  the  corner 
of  a  kitchen,  sleeping-room,  or  nursery  may 
be  made  of  a  barrel.  Line  the  inside  by  past¬ 
ing  clean  papers  across  the  bottom  and 
around  the  sides.  The  outside  must  also 
be  covered  with  paper  or  cloth.  Then  cut 
pictures  from  papers  and  magazines,  ad¬ 
vertising  cards,  etc.,  and  completely  cover 
the  outside  of  the  barrel  with  them,  mak¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  medley  :  only  be  sure  that 
the  pictures  are  worthy  the  gaze  of  every 
pure-minded,  innocent  child.  The  cover 
should  be  tight-fitting  and  finished  with  a 
gray  silesia  or  satteen  that  can  be  easily 
dusted,  or  it  maybe  stained  and  varnished. 
This  makes  a  good  receptacle  for  soiled 
clothing  if  placed  in  the  sleeping-room.  If 
in  the  kitchen  it  is  a  very  handy  catch-all 
for  the  papers  that  do  accumulate  and  that 
will  not  “stay  put.”  In  the  nursery  it 
may  be  a  source  of  many  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises,  besides  being  always  outwardly  at¬ 
tractive  to  picture-loving  children. 

MAY  MAPLE. 


INFORMATION  WANTED. 


PLEASE  give  me  some  plaiD  directions 
for  picking  ducks  and  geese  alive ; 
also  for  dressing  them  for  market.  I  have 
never  seen  either  done.  MRS.  H.  F.  N. 


Pisccllnneou.s  giditrtising. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Are  so  liable  to  Croup, 
sudden  Colds,  and  va¬ 
rious  throat  troubles, 
that  no  family  should 
be  without 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

It  gives  instant  relief 
ana  effects  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure. 

“  I  have  used  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 
family  for  thirty  years 
and  have  always  found 
it  the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which  com- 
olaint  my  children  have  been  subject.”— 
.'apt.  U.  Carley.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

•*  Four  of  my  children  were  taken  down  at 
one  time,  the  past  winter,  with  influenza: 
but  they  were  soon  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ayer’s  Pills.”  — 
M.  Powers,  lied  Lodge,  Montana. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  I>r.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  a  i  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


W  R&CO’S 
iMPROVtD 

BUTTER 

COLOR 


I f  YOU  REALLY  WISH 
ilwnr;  baai  8a 


_ _ _  tattei 

M«r  *r*r  aada ;  on*  that 
mrnrm  tana  ran  old,  always 
gtwm  a  hricht,  natural  oolor, 
aad  wfJ  wot  oolor  tho  batter 
■ilk,  Mk  for  W.IU,  muxari. 
mm  tCo'e,  and  taka  ao  other. 

Sold  .vwrwlww*. 
Mora  of  It  Used  than  of 
all  othor  make#  combined. 
Send  for  onr  valuable  circu¬ 
lars  Wells.  Richard  bod 
A  Oo.,  Burlington,  Vt 


TheOHIO  STITt  JBUR1UL 

Dally  circulation,  U.fiOO;  Wpekly.  25,000,  th'-roughlv 
cover*  the  fifty  central  and  southeastern  counties  of 
Ohio— the  richest  district  in  the  Union.  Eastern 
Office,  !1  Tribune  Rullditisr,  New  York.  F.  E.  DUFFY, 
Manager  Foreign  Advertising  Department  Send  tor 
Specimen  Copies. 

OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL  UO..  rolnmbua.  O.Q 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels— only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  23  reasons  why 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

VTnlHfft  TT1H  V.  J 


Horse  Blanket  Holder. 

3  Keeps  blanket  from  blowing  or 
sliding  off  horse.  Attached  to  blan 
ket  in  a  moment.  Nickel  plated.  Gold 


BEE  HIVES  AND  SECTIONS. 

We  make  the  best  Bee  Hives,  the  brst  Sections 
the  b--st  shipping  Crates,  the  best  Frames,  &c.  !3P"We 
sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN.  MIS. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  r°NcE.-u 


i  few  good  men  to  sell 
I  our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
*  and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufactur  *rs  i  a  our  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
sent  position.  aoYnneed  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  Forfull 

‘Pftno  A'Mfc-  J  fg  P h  1  (rr»  Til  or  PipcInDkli  O- 


FARMERS 


i  We  make  the  only  Saw 
.Mill  in  America  that  fully 
‘suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4  H.  P.,and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills.  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  D.LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  ATLANTA.  GA. 


POULTRY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c. 
Sam  ole  fre*.  O.  C  DePUY.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 

Boomer  A  Boschert  Fratt  Co., 

113  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  Tork. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  Ills. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL.  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  ' nvariable .  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  1  Hines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi'.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  M0 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  .  4.03 129)£  f r.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  f _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 


PAINLESS 


actual 


AT 

MEDICINE 


guinea 


For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECH  A>I.  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F.  ABLEST  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  3«3  A  3U7  CAVAL  ST.,  JEW  YORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  00  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first,  (Please  mention  this  paper,) 
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The  first  notable  effect  of  the  platform 
of  confederation  between  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  appears  in 
a  political  storm  cloud  in  Alabama. 
Hitherto  the  domination  of  the  Democratic 
or  “White”  Party,  it  is  said,  has  been 
maintained  there  by  absolute  obedience  to 
the  decisions  of  party  caucuses.  This  alone 
has  insured  compact  party  lines  and  vic¬ 
tory.  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Al¬ 
liance  and  Knights  at  St.  Louis  emphati¬ 
cally  calls  for  several  measures  which  are 
considered  wickedly  heretical  alike  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Moreover,  it 
says  that  in  order  to  carry  out  these  meas¬ 
ures,  both  organizations  will  support  for 
office  only  such  men  as  can  be  depended 
upon  to  embody  them  in  statute  laws,  “un¬ 
influenced  by  party  caucus.”  It  is  alleged 
that  this  principle,  if  carried  out  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  would  mean  death  to  Democratic 
and  white  supremacy.  The  Alliance  is 
composed  exclusively  of  white  men, 
but  the  Knights  admit  colored  men 
also  to  their  ranks.  It  is  probable 
that  a  large  number  of  Alliance  men 
at  the  South  will  desert  the  order 
rather  than  vote  outside  of  party  lines. 
Just  now,  however,  there  is  a  fierce  politi¬ 
cal  wrangle  in  Alabama,  which  is  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  B.  F.  Kolb,  the  State 
Agricultural  Commissioner,  who  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor  at  the  next  election,  in 
August  1890,  is  the  choice  of  the  Alliance, 
and  must  therefore  be  supported  by  the 
Knights.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar 
political  excitement  will  spring  from  the 
same  cause  in  some  of  the  other  Southern 
States  also . James  W.  West,  ex¬ 

editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  State’s  prison  for  five  years  and 
a  fine  of  $1,000  for  over-issuing  112  shares  of 
that  paper,  worth  8125,000.  Pending  the 
result  of  a  new  trial,  he  has  been  released 

on  $15,000  bail . 

The  great  Grant  locomotive  works  are  to 
be  removed  from  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  a  location  has  just  been  bought 
for  them  for  $602,000  in  the  town  of  Cicero, 

a  suburb  of  the  Windy  City . 

There  is  much  rejoicing  in  the  Prohibition¬ 
ists’  camps  throughout  North  Dakota  at 
the  prompt  passage  of  a  stringent  Prohibi¬ 
tion  law  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

. It  has  just  been  decided  that 

Bedloe  Island  in  New  York  harbor,  the 
site  of  Bartholdi’s  statue  of  Liberty,  belongs 
to  New  Jersey,  and  many  New  Yorkers  re¬ 
joice  that  what  they  call  the  “  monstrosity” 

has  been  transferred  to  another  State . 

. Reports  are  numerous  of  severe  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  Oklahoma  settlers,  espec¬ 
ially  among  the  colored  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity . Major  A.  J.  Burke,  the 

highly-respected  and  popular  New  Orleans 
embezzler  of  about  $400,000  of  the  public 
money,  has  made  his  way  to  Honduras, 
South  America,  where  he  has  a  controlling 
interest  in  some  gold  mines.  He  has  with 
him  from  $250,000  to  $800,000.  There  is  no 

extradition  treaty  with  Honduras . 

There’s  a  considerable  negro  exodus  from 

Georgia  to  Arkansas . 

Speaker  Reed’s  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  is  as  follows :  Funston,  Kansas, 
Chairman:  Conger,  Iowa;  Pugsley,  Ohio; 
Allen,  Michigan;  Brosius,  Pennsylvania; 
Bliss,  Michigan:  Hansbrough,  North  Da¬ 
kota:  Hill,  Illinois;  Wilson,  Kentucky,  all 
Republicans :  Hatch,  Missouri,  heading  the 
Democratic  contingent :  Stahlnecker,  New 
York;  Morgan,  Mississippi:  McClammy, 
North  Carolina;  Forman,  Illinois;  Brock- 
shire,  Indiana;  Joseph,  New  Mexico.  All 
laws  relating  to  agricultural  matters  are 
referred  to  this  committee,  and  then  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  will  depend  almost  entirely 
on  its  action.  The  chairman  has  special 
power,  as  he  makes  the  reports  ana  can 
generally  pocket  or  pigeon-hole  any  meas¬ 
ure  to  which  he  is  opposed  unless  it  is  very 
strongly  supported  m  the  committee  or  in 

the  body  of  the  House . 

In  this  country  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
or  grippe  appears  to  be  jumping  about  in  a 
curious  fashion.  It  is  said  that  Boston  has 
25,000  cases;  New  York  and  Philadelnhia 
claim  to  have  many,  and  most  other  East¬ 
ern  towns  and  cities  are  said  to  have  some. 
Chicago,  of  course,  claims  to  be  fully 
abreast  of  any  place  in  the  country,  and 
Denver  insists  that  two-thirds  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  are  suffering  from  it.  Cheyenne, 
Duluth,  Oklahoma  City,  and  other  lively 
towns  in  the  West  also  claim  to  have 
genuine  cases.  Many  doctors,  however,  in¬ 
sist  that  not  a  genuine  case  has  yet  occurred 
in  this  country.  Ordinary  colds  and  throat 
troubles  have  been  mistaken  for  the  epi¬ 
demic,  they  say.  The  fashion  has  out¬ 
stripped  the  disease  across  the  Atlantic. . . . 
A  new  extradition  treaty  between  this 
country  and  England,  including  Canada, 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
By  its  terms  the  number  of  extraditable  of¬ 
fenses  is  largely  increased,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  being  that  of  embezzle¬ 
ment,  so  that  if  the  treaty  be  ratified  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States  will  cease  to  ex¬ 
change  a  class  of  undesirable  residents  who 
have  hitherto  secured  immunity  from  pun¬ 
ishment . From  a  multitude  of  places 

all  over  the  country  comes  news  that  the 
recent  “cent  famine”  is  over,  owing  to  the 
holiday  outlay  of  the  stored-up  contents  of 

children’s  savings-banks . It  is  said 

that  considerably  over  half  the  seamen  in 
the  American  navy  are  not  even  natural¬ 
ized . Jessup,  Georgia,  a  few  miles 

from  Savannah,  is  in  the  turpentine  and 
sawmill  region  where  thousands  of  negroes 
are  employed.  Christmas  morning  Job 
Brewer,  a  negro  desperado,  shot  to  death 
Deputy  Sheriff  Barnhill  for  having  killed 


a  “pal”  a  few  days  before  while  resisting 
arrest  for  gambling.  Then  Brewer  shot 
and  wounded  Marshal  Legett.  Soon  75 
armed  whites  collected  and  a  dozen  or 
more  armed  negroes  fled  with  Brewer  to  a 
neighboring  swamp  of  400  acres,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  desperado.  The  whites 
furiously  attacked  the  fugitives  and  two  of 
them  were  killed,  while  26  dead  negroes 
had  oeen  found  last  Thursday.  Reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  surrounding  country  soon 
swelled  the  number  of  whites  to  500  besides 
two  companies  of  militia,  and  the  negroes 
too  received  considerable  accessions.  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  the  whites  broke  into  the  jail 
at  Jessup  and  lynched  two  captured  rioters. 
Several  others  have  been  shot  down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  swamp.  The  trouble 
is  now  considered  over,  though  doubtless  a 
few  deaths  may  still  occur.  A  uumber  of 
colored  people  have  been  warned  to  quit 
that  section.  Christmas  witnessed  smaller 
race  riots  in  four  other  parts  of  the  South, 
three  of  which  were  started  by  whites  and 
one  by  negroes.  In  all  cases  men  instantly 
took  sides  on  the  “color  line”  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  This  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  the  case  all  over  the 
South  and  is  a  serious  menace  to  that  sec¬ 
tion  . 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  sixth  child  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  to  visit  Canada  in  1890, 
and  may  suceed  Sir  John  Ross  m  com¬ 
mand  of  the  British  troops  in  the  Dominion 

. .The  unexpected  death  of  Henry 

Wolfen  Grady,  the  brilliant  young  South¬ 
ern  editor  and  orator,  which  took  place  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  last  Monday, from  pneumonia, 
at  the  age  38,  has  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  South  and  indeed  throughout  all 
the  country,  and  caused  universal  sorrow 
and  regret.  No  newspaper  mau  in  the  coun¬ 
try  was  more  highly  esteemed  and  popular 

in  all  sections  and  among  all  classes . 

During  48  hours  in  Chicago  recently,  seven 
persons  were  killed  at  railroad  crossings 
and  during  the  year  1889,  260  Chicagoans 

met  death  in  the  same  way . The 

latest  estimates  place  John  D.  Rockefeller’s 

wealth  at  $129,000,000 . Wall  Street 

is  troubled  by  the  report  that  the  Sugar 
Trust  magnates  are  once  more  jumping  on 
their  own  stock,  in  order  to  depress  the 
price  of  the  Sugar  Trust  certificates  so 
much  as  to  force  the  public  and  speculators 
to  sell  them.  The  certificates  were  sold  at 
125 ;  since  then  they  have  been  hammered 
down  to  about  70  and  by  still  further  de¬ 
pressing  them  to  50  and  then  buying  them 
in,  Havemeyer,  Matheson,  Keen.  Potter 
and  the  other  “  big  guns,”  will,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed,  make  a  clear  profit  of  $7,000,000 . 

The  weather  at  sea  has  been  extraordinarily 
severe  of  late.  More  than  a  dozen  ocean 
steamers  are  overdue  at  this  port,  some  of 
them  for  considerably  over  one  week  and 

one  for  13  days . What  extraordinary 

Christmas  weather  has  prevailed  all  over 
the  country  !  Christmas  Day  here  was  like 
a  fine,  sunny  day  in  May,  and  to-day  is  just 
like  it.  Reports  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  country  speak  of  unprecedentedly  fine 

weather  for  this  season . 

Great  damage  has  been  done  by  heavy 
downpours  in  southern  California  within 
the  last  few  days.  All  trains,  north,  east 
and  south,  are  cut  off  from  Los  Angeles. 
The  damage  on  the  Santa  F6  Road  amounts 
to  over  $200,000,  and  that  on  the  southern 
Pacific  to  $150,000.  Enormous  reaches  of 
country  are  unaer  water,  and  the  losses  to 

farmers  and  fruit-growers  are  heavy . 

Pension  Commissioner  Raum  wants  to 
push  the  pension  business,  and  demands  30 

more  physicians  for  his  bureau . 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  took  a  recess  a 

week  ago  until  January  6 . There 

is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Virginia  over 
the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  a  bill  in¬ 
corporating  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 

Eany  as  likely  to  create  a  monopoly,  and  a 
ill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  to  re¬ 
peal  the  act  of  incorporation . 

There  is  great  excitement  in  Florida,  about 
25  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  over  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  phospate  beds.  Speculation 
is  running  wild.  Land  that  a  few  weeks 
ago  could  be  readily  bought  for  from  $5  to 
$25  an  acre  is  now  in  demand  at  $100  to  $200. 
Local  holders  are  getting  suddenly  rich — 
speculators  may  possibly  do  so  hereafter. 
The  railroad  from  Jacksonville  to  the  scene 
of  excitement  has  never  done  so  heavy  a 

business . There  is  great  destitution 

among  the  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina.  Heavy  and  continued 
rains  in  summer  kept  the  land  covered 
with  water  and  caused  a  total  failure  of 
the  cotton  and  wheat  crops  and  a  disastrous 
shortage  in  the  corn  crop.  Negro  laborers 
are  leaving  as  fast  as  they  can.  Governor 
Fowle  has  been  urged  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  afford  State  re¬ 
lief  to  the  sufferers :  but  he  has  hitherto  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so . 

Trouble  being  expected  in  Oklahoma  at  the 
local  elections  on  December  30,  two  com¬ 
panies  of  United  States  troops  have  been 

ordered  there . Numerous  stories  are 

rife  of  very  inhuman  treatment  of  foreign 
laborers  at  the  phospate  mines  at  Jackson- 
boro,  South  Carolina.  The  Congressional 
House  Committee  on  Labor  is  likely  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter.  The  State  authori¬ 
ties  emphatically  deny  the  charges . 

Vicksburg  boasts  of  a  $160,000  fire . 

The  legislative  muddle  in  Montana  still 
continues.  There  are  two  legislatures — 
one  Republican  and  the  other  Democratic — 
and  all  attempts  at  a  compromise  by  giving 
one  United  States  Senator  to  each  party 
have  hitherto  failed.  Looks  very  much 
like  the  “reconstruction  period”  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  political  papers  all 
over  the  country  view  the  trouble  strictly 
from  party  lines ;  but  both  the  ^reat  par¬ 
ties  appear  to  be  right  in  some  points  in  the 

matter  and  wrong  in  others . 

In  Rawlins  County,  Northwestern  Kansas, 
the  towns  of  Atwood  and  Blakeman  have 
been  bitterly  competing  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  county-seat.  Instead  of  going  to 
war  about  the  matter,  however,  like  so 
many  other  ambitious  Western  towns, 
Blakeman  aided  by  the  railroad,  has  raised 


a  fund  to  buy  up  all  the  houses  in  Atwood 
and  add  them  to  her  own  number.  Al¬ 
ready  47  dwellings  and  stores  have  been 
bought  and  moved  and  the  purchasing  com¬ 
mittee  is  negotiating  for  most  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  The  Atwoodites  being  hard  up, 
couldn’t  refuse  a  good  offer.  The  Blake- 
mauites  are  now  confident  of  success  at  the 

coming  elections . 

Canadian  journals  have  lately  published 
summaries  of  the  public  accounts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1889.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  total  receipts  on 
account  of  thecousolidatedfund  amounted 
to  $38,782,870,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$2,700,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
customs  and  excise  receipts  amounted  to 
over  $10,600,000.  The  total  expenditure 
on  consolidated  fund  account  amounted  to 
$36,917,834,  a  slight  increase  over  that  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  largest  item 
of  increase  is  that  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  The  net  public  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $237,537,041 
and  the  gross  public  debt  to  $287,722,000. 
The  debt  of  Canada  has  increased  consider¬ 
ably  during  the  last  two  decades,  owing  in 
large  part  to  expenditures  on  public  works. 
In  the  accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in¬ 
creases  were  shown  under  the  heads  of  pub¬ 
lic  works,  railways  and  canals,  ocean  and 
river  service  and  lighthouse  and  coast  ser¬ 
vice . 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 


To  the  Editor  :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  FREE  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

— Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  December  28,  1889. 

An  official  French  commission  is  on  its 
way  to  investigate  the  Panama  Canal — to 
ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  work, 
the  feasibility  of  its  completion  and  the 
probable  necessary  expenditure.  Over  $260,- 
000,000  have  already  been  sunk  in  the  Big 
Ditch — $120,000,000  more  than  would  be 
needed  to  complete  it  according  to  De 
Lesseps’s  first  estimates,  and  not  much 
over  one-third  of  the  work  has  been  done. 
The  expensive  machinery  is  rotting,  all 
work  has  ceased,  and  most  of  the  work¬ 
men  have  gone  away,  and  destitution  and 
lethargy  have  settled  down  on  the  lately 
busv  route  of  the  canal.  The  investors, 
mostly  French  and  Spanish  economical 
working  people,  have  not  yet  realized  the 
ruin  that  has  overtaken  them  owing  to  the 

collapse  of  the  enterprise . 

The  influenza  epidemic  or  grippe  is  still 
spreading  steadily  in  Europe  and  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  more  serious  form,  being  fre¬ 
quently  complicated  or  followed  by  pneu¬ 
monia  or  bronchitis.  Wherever  it  has  ap- 

f  eared  the  death  rate  has  greatly  increased, 
n  most  affected  towns  and  cities  the  hos¬ 
pitals  are  overcrowded,  and  the  doctors  and 
undertakers  overworked.  In  many  places, 
schools  have  been  closed,  public  works  and 
private  industries  have  been  partly  or  en¬ 
tirely  interrupted,  and  Christmas  festivi¬ 
ties  suspended.  Relapses  are  particularly 
dangerous  and  the  Czar  is  reported  to  be  in 

a  critical  condition  owing  to  one . 

Gen.  Boulanger  emphatically  denies  the  re¬ 
ports  that  he  has  consented  to  make  a  lect¬ 
ure  tour  in  this  country . 

Two  new  conspiracies  against  the  Czar 
have  been  lately  discovered,  and  high  army 
and  navy  officers  are  said  to  be  implicated. 
. The  Marquis  de  Chaux,  first  hus¬ 
band  of  Adelina  Patti,  who  is  now  turning 
vocal  notes  into  bank-notes  at  the  rate  of 
about  $5,000  a  night  in  different  big  cities 

in  this  country,  has  just  died . 

Emin  Pasha  is  slowly  but  surely  recover¬ 
ing  at  Bogyamo,  from  the  effects  of  his 
tumble  through  an  up-stairs  window  just 
after  a  hilarious  champagne  dinner.  Hen¬ 
ry  M.  Stanley  is  about  to  leave  Zanzibar 
for  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  be  will  pass  the 
winter  at  work  on  a  book  describing  his 
marvelous  travels,  adventures,  and  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  Dark  Continent . 

In  Brazil  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  and  bloodshed  between  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Imperial  adherents  at  Rio  Janeiro 
and  other  places  in  that  vast,  disjointed 
country.  The  land  is  thinly  inhabited, 
means  of  communication  are  difficult, 
roundabout  and  slow  and  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  news  of  any  kind  to  pass 
from  one  province  to  another.  Then  it 
takes  more  time  for  the  scattered  people 
to  decide  what  action  to  take,  and  still 
more  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  learn  what 
the  result  of  the  decision  has  been.  More¬ 
over,  all  telegraphic  communications  at 
least  are  certainly  under  strict  supervision 
by  the  powers  that  be.  A  general  election 
to  decide  upon  the  future  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  put  off  for  nearly  a  year. 
Every  week  gained  by  the  Republic,  how¬ 
ever,  will  add  greatly  to  its  stability  in 
case  it  acts  nrudently  and  energetically. 
The  annual  income  it  promised  to  allow 
Dom  Pedro  and  his  family  it  now  refuses  to 
grant.  It  has  also  confiscated  their  private 
property  ;  but  magnanimously  promises  to 
pay  the  pensions  granted  by  tne  imperial 
family  to  poor,  superannuated  dependents 
and  other  objects  of  benevolence  or  charity, 

out  of  the  income  from  that  property . 

According  to  this  morning’s  cablegram,  the 
grippe  caused  600  deaths  yesterday  in 
Paris.  Hitherto  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
inconvenience,  now  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 

veritable  plague . There  is  a  bitter 

quarrel  between  England  and  Portugal 


with  regard  to  the  enormous  claims  set  up 
by  the  latter  to  possessions  in  Africa,  ex¬ 
tending  across  tne  continent  and  from  the 
Zambesi  to  Lake  Nyanza.  The  claims  are 
considered  outrageous  by  the  English,  as 
they  cover  a  vast  territory  some  parts  of 
which  have  been  explored  and  made  known 
to  the  public  solely  by  British  subjects. 
Then  again,  large  sections  are  highly  val¬ 
uable  and  therefore  much  coveted  by  Great 
Britain  as  likely  to  afford  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  settlement  by  English¬ 
men,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  col¬ 
onizers  of  the  globe.  Just  now  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  assumed  a  belligerent  tone,  and 
a  part  of  the  British  Mediterranean  fleet 
has  been  ordered  to  Lisbon ;  but  although 
Portugal  is  likely  to  be  diplomatically  sup¬ 
ported  by  Germany  and  France,  war  is  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  as  it  would  be  a  con¬ 
test  between  a  puny  dwarf  and  a  stalwart 
giant.  Most  likely  the  matter  will  be 

finally  settled  by  arbitration . 

In  Japan,  according  to  the  proposed  re¬ 
vision  of  the  treaties  with  European  and 
American  Powers,  foreigners  may  go  any¬ 
where,  engage  in  any  business,  or  own  land 
in  any  State  of  the  Empire.  In  the  ports, 
where  foreign  interests  are  involved,  a 
mixed  jurisdiction  of  Japanese  and  foreign 
judges  will  have  control  over  all  cases  aris¬ 
ing  between  foreigners  and  natives . 

The  bloodless  revolution  in  Brazil  had  at 
first  a  very  favorable  effect  on  the  prospects 
of  Republicanism  in  Europe.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  or  at  least  hoped  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  would  imitate  the  example  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  ex¬ 
pel  their  new  King  Dom  Carlos  I,  and  set  up 
a  Republic.  Confident  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  Spanish  Republicans  under 
Castellar  would  follow  suit,  and  Italian 
Republicans  once  more  took  fresh  courage ; 
while  even  in  England  the  talk  of  a  Repub¬ 
lic  instead  of  a  Monarchy  was  louder  and 
more  frequent  than  ever.  The  decree  pro¬ 
longing  the  military  dictatorship  in  Brazil 
till  next  November  at  least,  has,  however, 
caused  a  decided  reaction  everywhere,  and 
the  latest  cablegrams  from  Europe  indicate 
a  growing  belief  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  in  Brazil.  That  sensitive  financial 
barometer,  the  rate  of  exchange,  seems  to 

indicate  the  same  thing . 

And  now  British  India,  with  its  population 
of  250,000,000,  is  demanding  Home  Rule.  A 
National  Congress  composed  of  2,000  mem¬ 
bers,  is  now  in  session  at  Bombay.  Many 
white  men  participate  and  the  president  is 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  while  one  of  the 
principal  orators  is  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  Eng¬ 
lish  Member  of  Parliament,  and  Radical 
Republican.  The  present  system  of  bu¬ 
reaucracy  by  which  India  is  governed  in 
an  irresponsible  and  despotic  way,  and  nu¬ 
merous  flagrant  abuses  under  it,  have  been 
bitterly  denounced,  and  claims  have  been 
put  forward  that  the  people  of  India  have 
as  much  right  to  control  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  people  of  England  have  to 
control  theirs.  Such  talk  among  the  teem¬ 
ing  millions  of  India  may  finally  lead  to 
much  political  trouble  and  perhaps  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  dense  ig¬ 
norance  ana  apathy  of  the  masses,  its  ef¬ 
fects  must  be  confined  to  comparatively 

very  few  of  the  educated  classes . 

The  miners  of  Belgium  have  inaugurated  a 
general  strike,  ana  strikes  appear  to  be  the 
“order  of  the  day”  in  Germany,  Great 

Britain  and  France  also . Charles 

Mackay,  the  well-known  English  author 

and  journalist,  is  dead . A  committee 

appointed  by  the  French  government  is  to 
examine  the  plans  for  that  proposed  Dridge 
across  the  English  Channel . 


A  Specific  for  Throat  Diseases.  —  Brown's 

Bronchial  Troches  have  been  long  and 
favorably  known  as  an  admirable  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
troubles.  “They  are  excellent  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore  Throat.  They  are 
exceedingly  effective.” — Christian  World, 
London,  England. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  December  23,  1889. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Clotliilde  2nd, 
at  Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  during  the  week 
ending  December  1,  made  a  butter  record 
of  30  pounds  eight  ounces,  from  569  pounds 
14  ounces  of  milk,  or  a  pound  of  butter 
from  18.68  pounds  of  milk.  Her  daily  feed 
during  the  test  was  19  pounds  of  grain 
composed  of  one  part  wheat-bran,  one  part 
ground  oats,  one  part  corn-meal  and  one- 
eighth  part  linseed-meal.  The  coarse  feed 
consisted  of  50  pounds  of  corn  silage,  23 

Sounds  of  carrots,  and  three  pounds  of  hay. 

ler  last  calf  was  dropped  October  29.  This 
cow  is  now  eight  years  old  and  has  averaged 
over  19,500  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  two-year-old.  As  a  four-year-old, 
she  gave  23,602  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year, 
She  now  stands  ahead  of  her  dam, 
Clothilde,  who  averaged  18,579  pounds  per 
year.  She  and  her  five  daughters  have  an 
average  butter  record  of  22  pounds  13% 
ounces,  and  an  average  milk  record  of 

16,665  pounds  ounces  per  year . 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America 
have  issued  a  very  nicely  gotten  up  Herd 
Book,  containing  a  history  of  Red  Polled 
Cattle,  both  in  England  and  America ; 
minutes  of  all  the  annual  meetings  except 
the  last ;  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  owners, 
of  Red  Polls  in  America ;  lists  of  imported 
cows,  bulls,  transfers,  importations,  etc., 
with  other  matter  of  interest  to  breeders. 
J.  C.  Murray,  recording  secretary,  Maquo- 
keta,  Iowa.  J.  McLain  Smith,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  Dayton,  Ohio . The 

orange  growers  ot  Pomona,  California,  have 
combined  for  the  prosecution  of  persons  de¬ 
tected  in  stealing  oranges,  “without  re¬ 
gard  to  station  or  condition  in  life.”  This 
pilfering  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  such  protective  action  impera- 
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tive . Farmers  in  some  parts  of  Kan¬ 

sas  are  reported  to  be  using  corn  for  fuel, 
as  it  is  cheaper  than  coal.  The  latter  costs 
from  21  to  23  cents  per  bushel,  while  the 

former  sells  for  20  cents . 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  31st  annual  meeting 
at  Mifflintown,  January  15  and  16,  com¬ 
mencing  at  11  o’clock.  Every  one  interest¬ 
ed  in  horticulture,  ladies  especially,  is  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  and  take  an  active  part. 
Space  will  be  provided  for  the  exhibition 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables.  Rail¬ 
roads  and  hotels  give  reduced  rates.  E.  B. 

Engle,  secretary,  Waynesboro . 

Queen  Victoria  is  a  very  thrifty  farmer. 
At  the  Birmingham  fat-stock  show,  she 
captured  the  bulk  of  the  highest  prizes. 
With  nine  bullocks  which  were  sent  from 
Windsor,  she  won  four  first  and  two  second 
prizes.  She  also  won  the  special  prizes  for 
the  best  of  Hereford  and  Short-horn  breeds, 
and  the  Aldingham  Challenge  cup  and  100 
guineas  for  the  best  bullock  in  all  classes. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  won  a  single  second 
prize,  with  a  pen  of  sheep.  The  annual 
sale  of  the  Queen’s  Christmas  fat  stock  re¬ 
alized  high  prices,  aggregating  £3,740 . 

Numbers  of  Hackney  stallions  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  purchased  in  England  by  agents  of 
the'  Italian  Government  for  shipment  to 

that  country . The  latest  wild-cat 

scheme  is  one  to  send  milk  from  Middle- 
to.vn,  N.  Y.,  to  this  city,  through  a  pipe 
line,  similar  to  those  in  use  for  conveying 
oil.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about 

milk,  would  be  duped  in  such  a  way . 

...  .The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
American  pork  into  France  has  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  the  breeding  and  packing  business 
in  that  country,  although  it  has  proved 
very  unfavorable  to  the  poorer  classes  who 
have  been  deprived  of  a  cheap  and  whole¬ 
some  article  of  food . 

Many  European  countries  are  now  said  to 
be  turning  their  attention  toward  the 
United  States  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
cavalry  horses,  but  there  are  very  few  suit¬ 
able  for  that  use.  They  want  a  horse 
weighing  1,300  to  1,400  pounds,  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  every  way,  and  capable  of  carrying 
a  man  and  his  equipments  weighing  about 
300  pounds.  He  must  have  the  strength 
of  the  draft  horse,  the  endurance  of  the 
Arab,  and  the  quality  of  the  Thoroughbred. 

. : . A  rabbit-proof  fence  350  miles 

long  is  to  be  constructed  between  New 
South  Wales  and  the  South  Austral  an 
border.  This  pest  is  increasing  alarmingly 

in  California . The  Wisconsin 

farmers’  institutes  are  more  largely  at¬ 
tended  than  ever  this  winter . A 

W  estern  breeder  of  Galloway  cattle  says 
that  the  hide  of  the  Galloway  is  the  comintr 
buffalo  robe.” . 


The  Columbia  Buffet  Stock  Car  Company 
has  been  incorporated  in  Illinois  to  buy, 
build,  lease  and  operate,  and  sell  railroad 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock  ;  it 

has  a  capital  of  $500,000 . The 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
this  country  imports  annually  $40,000,000 
worth  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  ramie  and  simi¬ 
lar  products,  of  which  at  least  half  might 
be  saved  by  home  production  ;  and  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  furnish  seeds  to  the  experiment 
stations,  and  to  encourage  their  culture. . . . 

•  •  •  •  . . There  have  Ijeen  some  recent 

sales  of  American  cattle  in  Germany  at 
prices  that  would  render  it  possible  to  ship 
cattle  there  with  profit  if  it  were  not  for 
the  four  weeks’  quarantine  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  There  seems  little  prospect 

of  this  quarantine  being  abolished . 

Complaint  has  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  some  time  past  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  system,  the  Department  crop 
reports  reach  the  speculator  first,  and  that 
thereby  a  pecuniary  injury  is  done  to  the 
farmers.  These  complaints  have  stimulat¬ 
ed  the  Secretary  to  propose  a  plan  for  facil¬ 
itating  the  distribution  of  monthly  aud 
special  crop  reports  so  that  the  farmers  will 
be  protected.  This  plan  has  been  embodied 
by  the  Secretary  in  a  bill  which  directs  the 
Department  to  furnish  copies  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  monthly  or  special  crop  reports  to 
such  newspapers  as  may  apply  for  the  same 
at  or  after  4  p.  m.  on  such  days  as  the  same 
may  be  prepared  for  publication,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  furnish  copies  to  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  who  is  to 
distribute  them  by  telegraph  to  stations  to 
be  designated  as  central  distributing  points 
for  the  surrounding  districts,  and  cause 
the  report  to  be  duplicated  and  distributed 
by  mail  to  every  post-office  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  districts  with  the  least  possible  delay. . 
The  champion  corn-husker  made  a  record 
in  the  corn-field  of  John  Duryea  near 
Hempstead,  Dong  Island,  the  other  day. 
His  name  is  John  H.  Macy,  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  backed  him  for  $100  to  husk  100 
bushels  ot  corn  in  seven  hours.  The  corn 
stood  in  shocks  in  the  field  just  as  it  was 
cut,  56  hills  to  the  shock,  and  from  2%  to 
2)4  bushels  of  corn  in  each  shock.  A  time¬ 
keeper  and  judge  were  appointed  and  at 
nine  o’clock  the  fun  began.  A  stream  of 
ears  flew  from  the  husker’s  hands  as  fast 
as  two  men  could  pick  them  up.  As  fast 
as  an  armful  of  stalks  were  husked  they 
were  bound  and  set  up.  In  three  hours, 
one  minute  and  40  seconds,  he  had  husked 
56%  bushels,  and  at  the  end  of  six  hours, 
29  minutes  and  54  seconds,  he  scored  102 
bushels,  and  he  now  says  he  might  have 
finished  10  minutes  sooner  if  he  had  only 
tried.  Oh,  for  a  few  more  such  hired  men  ! 
Corn-husking  machines  would  be  at  a 

discount . 

The  premiums  received  by  California  wines 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  are  likely  to  lead 
to  a  large  trade  in  England,  Germany,  Den¬ 
mark,  bweden  and  Norway,  and  perhaps 

other  European  countries .  There 

is  quite  a  commotion  in  Charleston  over 
the  proposition'to'sell  thejphosphate  beds, 
outright.  The  phosphate  industry  is  the 
leading  business  of  Charleston,  aud  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars; are  invested  in  it.  The^de- 
posits  are  mined  by  companies  who'pay  the 
State  a  royalty  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  this 
revenue  amounting  to  about  $230,000  a 
year.  Should  the  proposed  sale  be  made, 


the  purchasers  would  be  at  liberty  to  in" 
crease  this  royalty  to  any  figure  they 
choose,  as  the  bill  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  legislature,  contains  no  re¬ 
strictions.  Many  of  the  fertilizer  works  in 
Europe  and  America  get  their  supplies 
from  these  mines,  so  the  results  or  this 
movement  are  watched  by  them  with  pe¬ 
culiar  interest . 
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The  grain  market  is  not  very  active.  The 
holidays  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the 
dealings,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior  is  unfavorable  to  the  market- 
ingof  the  crop.  The  export  trade  is  light. 

Wheat  is  a  little  easier  in  price  :  No.  2 
is  selling  at  85  to  86%,  and  No.  1  hard 
spring  at  96%  to  96%  cents. 

Rye  is  in  light  receipt ;  selling  at  56  to  60 
cents  for  State,  Canada  and  Western. 

Barley  is  in  very  light  demand.  Canada 
is  quoted  at  from  57  to  70  cents  according 
to  quality,  the  latter  figure  being  for  fancy 
lots.  Western  sells  for  45  to  62%  cents, 
State  six-rowed  54  to  60  cents,  and  two- 
rowed  53  to  54  cents.  Malt  is  slow  of  sale. 

Corn  was  moderately  active,  sales  mostly 
for  export.  Ungraded  sold  at  33  to  41  cents, 
and  No.  2  white  at  42%  to  44  cents. 

Oats  were  the  most  active  of  any  grain, 
there  being  increased  demand,  principally 
on  export  account.  No.  2  white  sold  at  29% 
to  32%  cents,  delivered,  while  No.  1  white 
brought  35  cents,  and  mixed  Western  27  to 
30  cents. 

Potatoes  are  quiet,  the  receipts  about 
equaling  the  demands.  Western  stock 
shows  the  most  firmness.  Arrivals  of  for¬ 
eign  stock  continue  steady  Sweets  have 
advanced  slightly.  All  choice  grades  will 
sell  at  top  prices.  All  other  vegetables  are 
in  fair  supply.  Onions  are  firm,  white 
being  very  scarce  and  high.  Cabbage  are 
scarce.  Squash  are  in  good  demand,  Long 
Island  Hubbard  bringing  $1.75  to  $2.00  per 
barrel,  with  Marrows  a  Tittle  lower.  Kale 
and  spinach  are  plenty  at  fair  prices.  South¬ 
ern  string  beans,  cucumbers  and  egg  plants 
are  in  moderate  supply,  and  sell  well  if  of 
good  quality. 

Poultry  sells  readily  at  fair  prices  if  of 

food  quality.  Fancy  lots,  especially  tur- 
eys,  are  always  in  demand  at  holiday 
times.  There  is  plenty  of  poor  stock  which 
it  is  hard  to  sell  at  any  price.  Turkeys 
were  offered  at  retail  for  12  cents  per  pound 
because  they  were  so  skinny.  The  same 
birds  would  have  sold  for  at  least  20  cents 
had  they  been  fat.  Poultry  must  be  fat  to 
bring  good  prices.  From  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  good  for  all  kinds  if  in  good 
condition. 

Fruits  are  about  equal  to  the  demand. 
Fancy  apples  sell  well  although  the  demand 
is  limited.  Cranberries  have  advanced 
rapidly.  Florida  oranges  have  been  in 
large  supply,  and  prices  have  been  forced 
down.  There  should  be  some  method  de¬ 
vised  by  the  shippers  to  equalize  shipments. 

Butter  is  very  dull  except  in  the  fancy 
grades  which  are  in  good  demand  at  pay¬ 
ing  prices.  The  best  Elgin  creamery  brings 
29  cents,  State  25,  and  so  on  down  to  West¬ 
ern  factory  held  as  low  as  seven  cents. 

Eggs  are  more  plenty  with  the  beautiful 
spring  weather  which  has  encouraged  the 
biddies  to  active  operations,  and  facilitated 
shipments,  and  prices  are  consequently  not 
very  firm. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  December  28,  1889. 


Beans.— Marrows- New,  *2  10®*2  45;  New  Mediums, 

choice,  *1  804*185;  Pea.  *175®* - ;  Red  Kidney,  $840; 

White  Kidney,  choice,*!  70®* — ;  Foreign  Mediums, 
*1  70»*1  90;  California  Lima,  *3  0J®*3  15;  Italian,*  1  70 
®*1  80.  Green  Peas.  *1  05®*1  10. 

Butter— New— state  aud  Pennsylvania,  best,  20® 25; 
Elgin,  best,  29c:  Western,  best,  24®27^c;  do  prime, 
234250:  dogood,  18420-  dopoor,  14®17;  State,  Dairy, 
half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  22®  >8c  ;  do  do  prime.  19921; 
do  do  fine.  15  417:  Welsh  tubs,  One,  19  421c;  do  do, 
good,  15®18;  ttrklns,  best,  — <4^— c  :  do  prime.  —  c; 
do  fine. — ® — c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18®20:  do  fine,  14416;  Western  dairy,  flue*  16®18c; 
do  fair,  ll®18c;  do  poor.  9®10c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
19®20c.  do  prime,  15®I7;  do  good,  10®  12  ;  do  poor,  7 
®10c. 

Cheese.— state  factory,  fancy.  I0®104£c  :  do  do  fine, 
914410c;  do  do,  prime.  9®ltic;  do  do,  fair  to  good. 
8?i®9!4c:  Ohio.  flat,  prime,  714®  10c;  do  good,— ®— c; 
do.  good.  — ®— ;  Skims,  Ugnt,  7®8c;  do  medium, 
5® 7c;  do  full.  2® 4c. 

Kaos,— Near-by.  fresh,  26®27o  ;  Canadian.  20® 
22c  ;  Southern.  20®21c ;  Western,  best,  20®26c  ;  limed, 
I6®17c;  ice-house,  14®18c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  *2  00®*4  00, 
Pears,  per  bbl,  *2  OU®*3  50  ;  do  per  keg.  *2  00@2  75; 
Grapes,  best,  per  lb.  8®7c;  do,  good.  2@8e.  Cranberries; 
C.  C  ,  per  bbl,  *5  (KV®*13;  do  per  crate.  *2  75(71*8  50; 
Jersey,  do,  *2  50® *3  25.  Lemons,  per  box,  *1  50® *4  50. 

Domestic  Dried  -Apples  —  Evaporated,  old.  5@7J4c- 
do  choice,  new.  9^®i0c ;  prime,  S®ss«e:  sliced,  new. 
4®5*<c ; do  old,  3L»®34{c:  Chopped,  S^iaS^c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2!«®Sc.  Cherries,  new,  8®12c :  do.  old,  S@10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  21®24c  ;  Blackberries,  5*4®54»e. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®  20c,  do  do, 
ud peeled,  8®  10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new.  18 
®15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled,744>a.lOe;  do  do,  sundried.  6W 
®944c.  Huckleberries,  new,  11®  12c. Plums.  new,7®8J4c 
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Game  —Plover,  per  doz,  *1  50®(U  75  :  Snipe  do,  do, 
*1  50®*  1 75,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  $0  50®*1  00;  Grouse, 
dodo.  45®65;  Partridges  do,  *0554*1  00.  Duck,  Mal¬ 
lard.  75® 85c;  do.  Teal.  35@50c;  do.  Redhead, *1  50®*2  50; 
do  Canvas-back,  *3  00®*5  00 ,  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10@ 
12c;  Quail,  per  dozen,  *0  50®*1  50. 


Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80®85c;  do  good, 
70@75c ;  do  medlnm,  50®60c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45@55c: 
shipping,  40® 45c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®80c  ;  short 
rye,  35®40c,  oat,  30®  85c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  12®14c; 
Buckwheat,  U)@l2c;  Beeswax  22®2Sc. 


Hops.- State.  New,  13«15c :  do,  good,  ll®12c;  do 
common,  9® l(.c;  do  R88.  best.  10<o.l2c;  dodo  prime ,9® 
— c;  do  do.  common,  6®7c ;  California,  New,  best,  12® 
13c;  dogood  to  prime,  10@Uc;  do  Old,  best,  11®  12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 


Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, band-picked. quoted 
694®7J4c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  4y»®5*#:, Pecans,  6J4® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  ?4  00@*6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
*1  50®  *2  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.—  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
18c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  7®  9c;  do  common  to 
good,  5®7c:  Ducks,  spring,  gcod,  4@14:  Squabs, 
white,  per  dozen,  *2  50@*2  75;  do  dark,  do .  *2  00®*2  25; 
Chickens,  spring,  7®14c;  Fowls,  near  by,  5®l(>c. 


Poultry— Live.— Chickens  —  Spring,  per  lb,  7®8c. 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb,  7®9c,  do  Western,  per  lb.  7 
®9c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5®5*TjC:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8® 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60®80c;  Geese, Wes  tern, 
per  pair,  *1  15®*1  50. 

Seeds.  -Clover  is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prlme.future  dellverie-  offered  at  6*4  and  choice,  6!4c, 
with  fancy  at  6-yc.  T,  loihy  quoted  at  *1  50®*1  60. 
Canary,  2@4c. 


Veoetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  *1  90®*2  0o; 
Long  Island  do,  *2;  State  do,  81  25(4*215  Western,  do, 
*1  004*1  90;  Sweets  do.  S2  25  4*4  on.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
*5  00(4*7  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,75@95c  onions— Orange 
County  Red.  *1  50<4*2  fO  Eastern  White,  $5  00®*8  00; 
Eastern  Red,  *2  504*3  00,  State,  Yellow.  *l  75r»*2  00. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.  *3  00®*3  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
*1  00®*1  25;  do  Hubbard,  *1  25a.*l  50,  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®*l  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20425c; 
Fall  California,  15®18c,  and  Spring  do  19®25;  Scoured 
Texas.  52«i58c;  Delaine.  36c ;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskol,  24*^c;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c:  Australian,  38c. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
December  28,  1889. 


F.  W.-E  G  S.- J.  B.  C.-G.  B.  C.-F.  S.— C.  A.  H.  H.— 
D.  R.  D.-I.  F.  M.-S.  E.  McC  — A.  G.  B  — E.  H..  thank 
you.  Please  send  as  soon  as  convenient  —A.  C.  D.— 
T.  B.  L  ,  thank  you.— J.  B.  L.— R.  L.  B.— D.  M.  W., 
thank  you.— H.  McA.—C.  E.  P.-H.  P.  S.-A.  B.  L  — C. 
H.  W.-  L  L.-M.  A.  C.- J.  B.— W.  A.— B.  C.— P.  A.  J.— 
G.  J.— C.  K.  M.-V.  B.-E.  R.  W„  thank  you.-F.  G.— 
A.  P.  A— T.  J.-H.  A.  B.- J.  B.  W.-C.  B.  C.-E.  C.  B.— 
J.  K.  B.— J.  A.  W.-A.  A.  R.-M.  C.— D.  U.-S.  S.  M.— 

G.  H.  C.— A.  H.  M  — A.  C.  S.— D.  W.  G.-A.  B.- J  D.— W. 

H. -G.  A.  P.-H.  McA.— W.  R.— R.  W.  H.-F.  C.  S.— 
J.  M. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  fctyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  IS 51 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  rn.  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  eye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keepinorde-  a  complete  mill  and  shelter  for 
le«s  than*UKj-  Tveduckd  Pricks  for  Fall  ol  1SS9 
Over  20  U00  ix  use.  Rceeived  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  NewOriears  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  1«— inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &  Marmoti  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I  ARIFC  100,000  DEMOREST  CORSETS 
LHUICO  100.000  SHOULDER  RRARFS 


100,000  SHOULDER  BRACES  FREE 

100,000  Stocking  Supporters 

A  MARVELOUS  OFFER 


YOUR  CHOICE. 


By  A  Reliable  House! 

Every  lady  has  heard  of  MME.  DEMOREST.  Her 
name  is  a  by  word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
celebrated  Patterns  have  been  in  use  over  40  years. 
>V  e  are  the  publish-  rs  of  the  well-known  publication. 

Mine.  Demoresrs  nnstrated.  Monthly  Fashion  Journal 

and  we  wish  to  increase  its  circulation  200.000  copies 
during1  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 
away  to  new  subscribers 


'J 


Demcrsst  Celeb’d  Corsets 
Shoulder  Braces 
“  Stocking  Supporters 


The  MME.  DEMOREST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 

FASHION  JOURNAL  is  a  36  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  covering  every  possible  Held  of  Fushious 
Fancy  Work,  Home  Decorations,  Cooking,  etc., 
each  department  being  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  be«t  known  contributors.  It  is  besides  re- 

Flete  with  matters  of  interest  to  mothers,  and  is 
urthermore  filled  with  illustrations,  stories, 
sketches,  humor  and  matters  of  general  interest. 


Shoulder  Braces 


FREE ! 


Sizes  18  to  30 

Give  your  Corset 
Measure. 


Every  line  of  reading  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 

editor,  who  receives  *i»,000  per  annum,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  published  in  its  columns  but  the  best  and  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  be  admitted  to  anv  house- 
hold  and  your  children  may  read  it  as  wellasvou.  It 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  the  wives  of  thousands 
or  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
\7li.lo«  ,>aU-r  published  in  the  world.  It  tells  you 
\V  hat  to  \\  ear”  *•  H  hen  und  How  to  Wear  It  ” 
It  gives  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Ladies’  Hats.  Bonnets 
•fit  .1*  '3  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pages  is  new  and  original.  It  also  contains 
tne  latest  Fashion  news  from  abroad  by  our  Sueeial 
London  and  Paris  correspondents. 


FREE 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN 

Tie  Mme.Demorest  Corset 

Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
Our  JOU  KN  AL  and  25  cents  additional  to  pav  postage 
and  packing,  ?5  CENTS  in  all,  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  these  handsome  CORSETS  FREE. 


How  To  Obtain  i  ns  in  nrsmsB  ssaczs  pnff 
Two  Articles :  fl  iflln  U I  StockinssSpporters  I  K  1 1 

slloi  I.DEIt  BRACES  and  One  Pair  of  STOCKING  SC l’POUTEBS  I-REE  • 


REMEMBER  THERE  IS  NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THESE  OFFERS. 

Make  all  remittances  either  by  Draft,  Postal  Note.  .Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter 
5V  hen  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.  Address  all  communications  to 

THE  DEMOREST  FASHION  &  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 
t  17  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  * 

This  oner  should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once  as  we  will  give  away  no  more  than  100,000 
.  - -  o» each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN.  . 

and'aSvten^^  Co.  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  firm  | 


STOCKING 

SUPPORTERS 


CRAPE  VINES 

of  every  variety:  Including  Moore's  Diamond,  for 
sale  at  the  Lake  Keuka  Nurseries.  Ord-rs  by  mill  a 
specially.  Correspondence  solicited.  'Cut  this  out 
for  reference.  GEO.  SANDERSON,  I’ro  p, 

Catawba,  steubeu  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MILES. 

A  sut  posit' 


never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve, 
-  t  posuory.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  s-rkk. 
dress  Tuttle  &  lo..  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  C 


TREES 


Rcot  Grafts— Everything Noli 
stock  luU.S.  No  better.  Noclit 
pike  Co.  Nurseries,  Louisiana 


BONE  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed  Oys- 
„  ter  Shells,  FUut  and  Beef  Scrap 

Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK,  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


rTTPPTr  A  -new  straw  ber- 

J-- 1  I  ll  Tj  1\^  7  V  R 1 ES  a  Specialty  Head¬ 
quarters.  The  best  new.  the  best  old  varieties  Four 
other  new  kinds  now  first  time  offered.  Catalogue 
free,  send  for  It.  GEO.  TOW  NSEND,  Gordon.  O. 


too  SONGS  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Home  &  Youth,  Cadiz,  O. 


rl  i  3  j 

--- — •  w,  =top  them  for  a  time  and 

r  then*  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 


S  UUKt 

1  do  not  mean  merely  to  sto 

I  ifJeo  l*11:1,'1  rV‘ll,rn  again.  I  mean  a  radical  cure, 
i 1  he  d lseuse  of  kits,  epilepsy  or  fall. 

a  Inc-long  study.  1  warrant  my  rem- 
j''Jl  >  cur,!  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail- 
ea  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send 
Monce  for  a  treatise  and  a  tree  bottle  of  my  infaili- 
ble  remedy  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  ROOF,  M.  <f„  KSPwnUt..  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Societies. 


STATE  DAIRYMEN’S  ASSOCIATION. 

Over-taxation  of  farms;  condition  of 
New  York  dairymen;  “ perfect  butter ;” 
“ foods  for  the  dairy;"  “ perfect 
cheese nutter  manufacture;  “ dairy 
temperament  of  cows;"  basis  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  milk  by  creameries ;  “  lessons 
from  dairy  conferences;"  work  of  the 
New  York  Dairy  Commission;  ratio  of 
butter  jat  to  milk;  proportions  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  in  milk;  soil-exhaustion; 
cost  of  meat  and  milk  production ;  in¬ 
crease  of  milk  from  improvement  in 
feed;  pig-feeding  experiment;  testing 
milk  for  fat. 

Tiie  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association  was  opened 
at  Ithaca,  Tuesday  afternoon,  December 
11.  The  president’s  address  by  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts,  was  filled  with  the  ripe  thought  of 
years  of  careful  study.  The  following  are 
seme  of  the  points  he  elaborated: 

All  improvements  are  the  products  of 
labor  and  have  cost  more  than  the  selling 
price  of  the  land.  Laud  is  now  paying 
taxes  on  an  excessive  valuation.  The 
only  way  a  farmer  can  make  a  profit  is 
to  lay  obsolete  systems  aside  and  put 
more  brains  into  his  profession.  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  has  been  a  system  of  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  ot  its  fertility  and  mov¬ 
ing  west  to  renew  the  process  in  fresh 
fields.  A  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is  that 
the  price  oi  land  is  decreasing  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  value.  To  suceeed  we  must  enrich  the 
land,  secure  maximum  yields  and  find  bet¬ 
ter  markets. 

From  30(1  inquiries  sent  to  dairymen  in 
regard  to  their  success  during  the  past 
year  148  replies  were  received  ;  35  give  bet¬ 
ter  results,  caused  in  80  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  by  better  feed,  better  cows,  or  better 
care.  Rain  and  low  prices  are  given  as  rea¬ 
sons  for  failure.  In  only  two  herds  was 
the  milk  weighed. 

“Perfect  Butter”  was  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Gilbert  of  Richlands,  N.  Y.  and  Prof.  W. 
W.  Cooke  of  Vermont.  Prof.  Cooke  said 
that  the  butter  which  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  was  made  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  was  set  in  large  pans  where  pure 
air  could  have  free  access  and  was  churned 
in  a  barrel  churn.  He  believed  that  the 
centrifugal  separator  extracted  more  butter 
fat  than  any  other  process  and  that  the 
butter  was  equal  in  quality. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  address  will  be  printed  in 
full,  later. 

Mr.  George  T.  Powell  of  Ghent,  Mr. 
Abram  Devendorf  of  Minden,  and  Professor 
Sanborn  of  Missouri,  spoke  on  the  subject : 
“  Foods  for  the  Dairy”:  All  agreed  that 
feed  was  the  making  of  the  breed.  The 
farmer  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
ration  ted,  whereas  it  is  definitely  known 
that  by  the  feeding  of  certain  foods  the 
animal  growth  can  be  largely  controlled. 
Grass  is  the  most  perfect  food,  while,  in 
the  production  of  butter,  corn  is  invaluable. 
Prof.  Sanborn  differed  from  the  others 
in  his  valuation  of  foods  and  his  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  German  theory  of  feeding 
rations.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  publish  this 
address  later. 

George  A.  Smith,  cheese  instructor  of  the 
State  Dairy  Commission,  read  a  short 
paper  on  the  “Perfect  Cheese”  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  its 
manufacture,  after  which  a  long  discussion 
of  the  “skim-cheese,”  question  followed. 
Mr.  Smith  said  the  perfect  cheese  was  one 
that  contained  equal  parts  of  fat,  caseine 
and  moisture.  Mr.  Edmunds  favored  the 
manufacture  of  a  cheese  that  would  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
trade.  At  his  home  in  Chautauqua 
County  a  soft  cheese  sells  for  a  cent  per 
pound  advance,  but  in  Ohio  they  want  a 
harder  cheese. 

Secretary  Woodward:  When  you  go  to 
the  grocery  for  cheese  ask  for  New  York 
State  Full-Cream  Cheese  and  insist  upon 
receiving  it.  You  will  soon  drive  the  skim 
cheese  from  the  market  by  educating  the 
public  taste. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Gilbert :  The  farmers  compel 
the  cheese-makers  to  skim  in  the  fall  be¬ 
cause  they  can  get  25  to  30  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  more  by  it.  Congress  should  pass  a 
law  to  brand  skim  cheese  as  such. 

Prof.  Myers,  Director  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station,  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  manufacture  of  butter.  He 
said  :  “  I  have  no  faith  in  the  ripening  of 
cream.  I  can  make  better  and  more  butter 
without  ripening  than  with  it.  Since  last 
May  we  have  tried  all  the  prevalent  methods 
of  making  butter.  There  was  a  demand 
for  sweet-cream  butter,  but  we  found  it 
was  ordinarily  made  at  a  loss.  We  have 
adopted  this  plan  :  Churn  the  cream  till 


the  butter  granulates. _ Run  the  butter¬ 

milk  through  the  separator.  We  areskim- 
miugmilkto  within  one-tentli  of  one  per 
cent,  and  the  butter-milk  is  skimmed  more 
c'osely.  When  the  temperature  is  regulat¬ 
ed  perfectly  we  get  so  much  of  the  cream 
that  it  is  the  most  exact  operation  of  the 
farm.  You  may  say  that  we  do  not  want 
sweet-cream  butter,  but  the  taste  for  butter 
depends  entirely  on  the  person.  We  had  a 
demand  and  have  filled  it.”  Prof  Myers 
exhibited  some  samples  of  butter,  being  a 
part  of  a  shipment^made  last  Friday  to  the 
White  House,  which  he  regularly  furnishes 
with  butter.  “  We  began  churning  at  54 
degrees  and  closed  at  57  degrees.  We 
churned  20  minutes.  The  milk  was  part 
evening  and  part'morning;  some  of  it  had 
not  yet  lost  the  animal  heat.  We  put  1,121 
pounds  of  milk  through  the  separator  in  83 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  82  degrees.  I 
think  the  common  idea  of  butter  flavor  is 


Blades 


size. 


Maher  &  Grosh  Special  Offer. 

This  elegant  knife.  Ivory  handle, 2  razor 
blades,  by  nail,  50c.;  pearl  ha  no  Je, 
<le  :  gents  line  3-blade  $1.  The  Toledo 
65c.  Knilc,  now  4  8c.  Cut  Is  exact 
made  on  honor.  Price  for  awhile,  18c.  post 
paid,  5  for  $2.  Best  7-In  st<  el  8h ears,  fine.; 

this  Knife  and  shears,  81. 
Send  for  Illustrated  List 
80  pages,  FKEK. 

lillaher  &  Grosh 

80  S.  St., 

TOLEDO 


OHIO. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur- 
serymen.  Dealers,  and  Market  Orcliardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Almonds  and  Quinces.  Varieties  suitable  to  all  latitudes. 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kietfer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears;  Russian  Pears, 
including  Bessemiimka,  Gnkovska,  and  No  1401 ;  Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries;  De  Soto,  Wolt. 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey,  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Ilonoy  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts,  ({nick  transit,  in  through  cars,  free  of  freight 
charges,  to  SI.  Louis,  Mo .,  ('inn'll nati .  O.,  Horhfi-trr,  jV.  1'.,  PhOtuIrljihio,  I’ll,,  J/alla a,  '/V J. ,  A-. 
xooville,  Flit.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low.  Price 
List  free.  Address  W.  F.  I1EIKEK,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


the  taste  of  sour  milk.  The  flavor  of  this 
butter  is  due  to  ’the  ^qualities  of  the  feed 
which  the  cow  has  eaten  and  the  volatile  oils 
of  the  butter  itself.” 

Gov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  gave  an  address 
on  the  “Dairy  Temperament  in  Cows.”  The 
Moses  that  is  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  is  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Dairy¬ 
ing,  more  than  any  other  pursuit  on  the 
farm,  calls  for  discretion,  judgment  and  in¬ 
telligence  because  it  deals  with  the  mater¬ 
nal  function.  Don’t  lay  all  your  troubles 
ou  the  West.  The  West  is  in  the  boat  as 
well  as  you.  My  son  and  I  have  two 
creameries.  They  are  patronized  by  over 
lOOfaimers.  One  receives  870  a  year  per 
cow  for  his  cream  and  his  sweet  skim- 


THE  “PLANET  JR. 

HORSE  HOE  has  a  world-wido  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  friends' 
will  be  delighted  with  its  improvements  for  1800.  Fir* 

LEVER  EXPANDERS  Hinluntiuieona  in  action,  firm?  . 

t-Ai  miLM.no  strong,  Simple,  accurate,  pcrlcCi;  , 

HANDLE  ADJUSTMENT  s,l*0'Ti?a  a,Kl  for  bei«ht-  Quick,  suit, 

imuuui,  MUJUO  I  I1IC.I1  I  Krand  for  jjrupes,  corn  andin covering 

PAQAI  I  FI  FRAMF  Standards  interchangeable,  STROM 
rHriHLLLL  rnHWIL  CONVENIENT,  inimitable. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  I8{)0  Horse  Hoe  and  combinations, 
and  now  patented  features  to  please  evory  practical  farmer  and  — 
gardener,  and  their  moiiev  value  to  be  far  greater  than  ever.  -CYfl' 
Look  at  it,  and  write  us.  Catalogue  ire-  The  “  PLANET  Jr”-  '-w  7- 
llaud  SEED  DRILLS,  T  - 


Y„Y™  **•*■'*"'"  ■V’u.ble  a"d  Single  \V ’heel  lloes 

*'  ire  F  lv”  Plow,  <tc.,  are i  indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  They  sow  with  regularity  any  thick- 
ass  and  depth,  dilllcult  and  easy  seeds  in  small  or  largo  quantity,  and  without  dntiger  to  vitality  and  with- 
it  special  rare.  In  market  gardening  the  Wheel  iloes  save  their  mat  erm/  tr.,r  The  **  Fire  Ely  ”  Garden 

.  J  '  ‘  ‘  '  igetable  garden.  Tho  “  Planet  Jr,”  combined  Seed  Drill, Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator 

able  way  tho  qualities  of  all  the  rest;  being  delightful  as  a  Seed  Drill,  Double 
mall.  Single  Wheel  lloe.  Cultivator  -deep  or  shallow  andHnrden  Plow, 
and  tools  have  long  been  made  of  hardened  polished  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 
ill  eost  every  few  days.  Send  fer  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  goods. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Sole  Mantra.,  1  10?  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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milk  is  worth  815  more,  others  only  get  840 
per  cow.  The  difference  between  the  885 
man  and  the  840  man  is  not  hardness  of 
hand,  but  hardness  of  head — brain.  The 
farmer  is  not  a  producer,  he  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer.  Brice  we  cannot  control,  but  the 
cost  is  in  our  hands.  We  are  land-poor 
and  cow-poor.  We  are  carrying  two  acres 
to  do  the  work  of  one.  We  keep  two  cows 
to  do  the  -work  of  one.  I  do  not  believe  the 
cow  is  to  be  studied  in  any  other  line  than 
that  of  physiology.  I  find  that  all  breeds 
of  beef  cattle  give  evidence  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament.  I  find  that  a  dairy  cow  re¬ 
cedes  from  this  lymphatic  temperament 
and  takes  on  the  characteristics  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  temperament.  She  has  a  different 
conformation  of  bone,  of  muscle,  and  of 
motion.  I  mean  by  the  dairy  temperament 
those  specific  characteristics  which  indicate 
the  nervous  temperament.  The  Arab  horse 
and  the  race  horse  have  the  nervous  tem¬ 
perament. 

Dairymen  do  not  understand  the  laws  of 
heredity.  You  could  not  convince  the 
jockey  that  it  would  enhance  the  value  of 
his  trotter  to  cross  her  witli  a  draft  horse. 
There  is  not  a  boy  in  the  country  who 
would  hunt  birds  with  a  fox  hound  or  foxes 
with  a  setter,  yet  a  father  will  work  for 
years  to  get  butter  from  a  beef  cow.  The 
dairy  function  is  the  function  of  maternity 
which  is  strictly  a  nervous  characteristic. 
The  udder  is  covered  with  a  set  of  nerves 
called  the  sympathetic  plexus  which  centers 
in  the  brain.  A  cow  accustomed  to  kiud 
care  dropped  15  per  cent,  in  butter  fat  as 
the  result  of  a  slight  roughness  from  the 


PissccUnnmtj?  gMvntissing. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000, OOO.(X) 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  to 
realize  ail  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent  and  profits,  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent  .  too  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

F  >r  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papcr3  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  M,  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
D’way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday, 


The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co’s  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 


,v  Largest  Rose  Growers  in  America. 


BULBS  and  SEEDS. 

OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  116  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated ,  is 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  -who  write  /or  it.  It  describes  and 

tells  HOW  TO  GROW  over  TWO  THOUSAND 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  Kir  NEW  ROSES.  NEW 
SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 
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Large 
Rose  Houses. 

THE  DINGEE 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


New  and 
RARE 

Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Sa/e  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will 
you  to  see  o.ir  New  Guide  kef  ore  buying.  Send  for  it — free.  Address 

ONARD  CO.,  R0SLGED°MEEN!knd  West  Grove,  Pa. 


7  SEED  ,, 

£ATAL0C4% 


The  Public  Want 


Their  seed  fresh 
and  true. 

Would  they  not  be  most  likely  to  obtain  such  by  buying 
directly  from  the  grower?  1  can  buy  seed  at  half 
what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it.  but,  could  not  sleep  sound 
should  I  warrant  seed  of  this  class.  For  the  same 
reason  I  make  special,  effort  to  procure  seed, stock 
idirectly  from  their  originators.  You  will  find  in  mv 
new  seed  catalogue  for  i8qo  (sent  free),  the  usual 
extensive  collection  (with  the  prices  of  some  kinds  lower 
than  last  season)  and  the  really  new  vegetable* 
of  good  promise.  You  should  be  able  to  get  from  me, 
tlieir  introducer,  good  seed  of  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
_  . .  ubbard  Squash,  All  Seasons  and  Deep  Head  Cabbages  and 
many  other  valuable  vegetables,  which  1  have  introduced. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Parker 
Strawberry. 

Tlio  Large,  Firm 
iligh-C’olored  Berry. 

The  Sweet.  Rleli- 

Flavored  Berry. 

The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  nml 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  \\  ell. 

successful  Norm,  South 
East  and  West. 

82  ner  12;  810  per  100;  850 

per  1,000.  Safely  by  mall. 

Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T.  V.  MUNSON, 
Denison.  Tex 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

IBS  BUST  FOB. 

CATTLE,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  HORSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

ONE-THIRD  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  meal  lias  an  Intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  that  of  corn 
or  oats.  Write  us  for  prices  and  other  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Kuu.u.  New-Yokkkr. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit,  IVIloli. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars. 

and 

Information 

Free. 


AGENTS 
WA  N  T  K  1). 


W.  M.  DOLE, 

7  1  Qllnton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
1).  C.  No  utty’s  fee  until  patent  oh 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide 


CANADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES, 

NATURE’S  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER 


For  Fruit,  Grass  and  Grain,  Quantity  and  quality 
guaranteed  Bj  rail  In  ear  lots.  Send  for  pkick 
PAMPHLET  and  SAMPI.K. 


MUHROE,  JUDSOM  &  STROUP,  OSWEGO,  R.  V. 


H.  S.  MILLER  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

DE1* uli*o  Animal  Bono 

I  t; It  TIL.1ZEKS: 


Fop  nil  Crops  n ml  Soils.  Factory  and  Principal 
Office  on  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J.  Baltimore 
Office,  202  &  206  Buchanan’s  Wharf,  foot  of  Fred¬ 
erick  St.  Write  for  "Farmer’s  Manual,”  mailed  Free. 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 

Send  for  new  circular. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Bristol.  Cl. 


THE 


^  are  those  put  up  by  , 

,  D.M. FERRY &.CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  I 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S£ED  ANNUAfc 

for  1890  will  he  mailed  FREE  10  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season  s  customers,  t 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person  1 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  l-ield  ‘ 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO.  " 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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milker.  The  dairy  cow  should  have  a 
clean,  wide,  large  muzzle,  a  large,  full  eye, 
a  large  brain.  1  want  to  see  the  processes 
of  the  spine  high  and  prominent.  The 
shoulder  should  he  sharp.  The  ribs  should 
not  spring  like  a  barrel.  The  pelvic  arch 
should  be  high.  A  relaxed  condition  of 
the  muscular  system.  I  don’t  want  a  cow 
to  be  hardy,  but  I  want  her  to  have  a  con¬ 
stitution  to  transform  feed  into  milk. 
Don’t  be  worried  about  exercise  when  a 
cow  is  turning  out  a  pound  or  two  of  but¬ 
ter  per  day.  i  saw  an  English  surgeon  se¬ 
lecting  men  for  the  army  by  their  umbilical 
development,  because  he  wanted  men  who 
would  be  able  to  stand  hardships.  Con¬ 
stitution  is  inherited  and  is  shown  by  the 
umbilical  development. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  read  a  short  paper  entitled :  “  Paying 
for  Milk  According  to  its  Richness.”  Three 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  this  :  1.  The 
difficulties  of  determining  the  fat  in 
the  milk,  which  have  been  very  troublesome, 
but  we  hope  are  solved  by  the  Short 
method  which  is  simple  and  correct.  2. 
The  difficulty  of  settling  upon  the  rate  of 
compensation,  which  may  be  easily  met.  3. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  patrons  who  have 
been  furnishing  poor  milk. 

Gov.  Hoard :  When  milk  is  brought  to 
our  creamery  we  put  all  the  milk  from  the 
best  herds  into  one  vat  and  that  from  the 
poor  herds  into  another.  When  the  poor- 
milk  vat  was  giving  us  85  cents  per  100 
pounds,  the  other  was  giving  $1.05  per  100. 
The  cream  test  will  settle  the  value  of  milk 
for  cheese  very  closely. 

Prof.  Caldwell :  The  ratio  betweeu  fat 
and  caseiue  in  milk  can  be  changed  by 
feeding,  though  these  constituents  gener¬ 
ally  increase  in  like  proportion.  Palm-nut 
meal  will  change  the  ratio  on  some  cows. 

Mr.  Emery:  Cattle  brought  to  our 
station  by  rail  gave  10  to  12  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat.  We  had  at  Houghton  Farm  a 
heifer  that  gave  milk  having  10  per  cent. 

.  of  fat. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  spoke  on  “Lessons  from 
the  Dairy  Conferences.”  The  average  in¬ 
come  from  the  cows  of  this  State  is  $35  per 
year,  and  the  average  cost  of  food  for  a  cow 
is  $30  per  year.  Against  the  small  margin 
of  $5,  we  must  figure  the  wear  of  tools,  in¬ 
terest  on  investment  and  labor.  The 
average  amount  of  milk  required  for  a 
pound  of  butter  at  the  conferences  was 
21.29  pounds.  Tests  were  made  from  the 
best  herds  in  the  State.  Statistics  gathered 
by  the  Dairy  Commissioner  from  the 
hutter  factories,  show  that  the  ratio  is  25 
to  1,  and  the  average  of  all  dairies  will 
reach  30  to  1  ;  10.6  pounds  of  milk  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  pound  of  cheese.  This  ratio  is 
growing  wider  year  by  year.  The  fertility 
of  our  pastures  is  decreasing  and  coarse, 
worthless  grasses  are  creeping  in  This  is 
a  note  of  warning,  dairymen.  The  heresy 
of  a  general  purpose  cow  is  too  prevalent. 
The  average  net  price  of  milk  at  cheese 
factories  last  summer  was  75  cents  per ' 
hundred.  The  average  price  of  dairy  but¬ 
ter  has  beeu  13  cents.  Two  cents  a  quart 
was  the  average  price  of  milk  sent  into  our 
great  metropolis.  It  is  very  evident  that 
too  many  of  us  are  summer  dairymen. 
One  great  reason  of  our  poor  prices  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  farmers  in  regard  to  the 
ability  of  their  cows  to  manufacture  milk. 
In  his  own  herd,  Col.  Curtis  found  that  the 
cow  he  prided  himself  on,  needed  29  pounds 
of  milk  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and  that 
the  ratio  for  the  whole  herd  was  19  to  1. 
Needless  exposure  of  our  cows  adds  a 
third  to  the  cost  of  wintering  them.  The 
average  farmer  feeds  his  cows  at  the  end  of 
a  fork-haudle,  by  guess.  He  feeds  through 
the  winter  not  for  production  but  for  re¬ 
duction.  He  has  less  pounds  of  cow  in  the 
spring  than  he  had  in  the  fall.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  enacted  a  law  to  protect 
us  from  oleomargarine ;  they  have  gone 
further  and  have  made  laws  to  promote 
the  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  us  that  we  are  driven  to  dairy¬ 
ing,  for  by  it  we  can  restore  the  fertility 
of  our  land.  We  can  never  succeed  in  dairy¬ 
ing  till  we  have  better  education.  He  can¬ 
not  find  a  competent  man  to  assist  men  in 
his  dairy.  We  must  have  dairy  schools. 

The  State  Dairy  Commissioner  Hon.  J. 
K.  Brown,  followed  with  a  short 
talk  upon  the  work  of  his  department. 

“  It  affords  me  great  pleasure,”  said  he,  “to 
renew  the  statement  that  no  oleomargarine 
is  manufactured  in  this  State.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  as  men  will  deal  in  unlawful  articles, 
men  will  smuggle  into  the  State  some  of 
the  fraudulent  butter,  but  they  are  soou 
detected.  Another  dairy  interest,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  crude  milk,  is  daily  increasing 
in  its  prominence.  The  consumers  have 
come  to  have  great  confidence  in  its  purity 
and  value  as  a  food.  The  percentage  of 


adulteration  has  been  lowered  to  where  it 
never  was  before.  It  is  said  that  those  who 
receive  the  milk  from  the  farmers  deprive 
it  of  part  of  its  cream  without  leaving  it 
below  the  standard.  If  I  can  get  legal  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  I  will  prosecute  those  who 
have  done  the  skimming. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  standard 
of  milk  be  raised  to  3*4  per  cent,  of  fat,  but 
this  would  seriously  injure  the  interests  of 
some  of  the  people  the  of  State.” 

Prof.  Roberts :  A  five-year  rotation 
carried  on  for  50  years  has  extracted  $200 
worth  of  fertility  per  acre.  Not  over  one 
half  of  that  fertility  has  been  returned  to 
our  fields.  Is  it  strange  that  a  farm  worth 
$100  per  acre  50  years  ago  will  not  sell  for 
$50  now  ? 

Gov.  Hoard:  We  are  confronted  with 
the  same  difficulties.  We  have  been  fertiliz¬ 
ing  50,000  farmers  in  Wisconsin  for  several 
years.  In  every  place  this  year  where  an 
institute  is  held  we  select  a  dozen  farmers 
to  experiment  with  manure  and  also  to 
weigh  their  milk.  Next  winter  we  will 
have  some  new  ideas.” 

Prof.  II.  H.  Wing  said  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  incorporate  an  excess  of 
caseinein  the  butter  by  heating  the  milk  or 
cream  to  a  temperature  of  not  to  exceed 
125  degrees,  even  when  the  milk  had  be¬ 
come  slightly  sour :  that  experiments  with 
the  milk  aerator  showed  that  the  process 
cooled  the  milk  about  20  degrees;  conse¬ 
quently  a  less  perfect  creaming  and  a 
slightly  decreased  butter  product.  •Experi¬ 
enced  judges  could  not  detect  any  marked 
difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  butter  from 
the  unaerated  and  aerated  milk.  The  aera¬ 
tor  might  be  of  value  if  the  milk  were  heat¬ 
ed  up  to  blood  heat  again  before  setting. 

Prof.  Sanborn:  Grain  fed  to  pastured 
cows  is  taken  as  a  substitute  food  in  place 
of  part  of  the  grass. 

Sec.  Woodward  :  My  cows  say  that 
green  grass  and  silage  are  more  digestible 
and  assimilable  than  nay  and  grain.  Those 
fed  silage  gave  more  milk,  more  butter, 
consumed  less  grain  and  sold  for  more  for 
beef  than  those  fed  all  the  hay  and  grain 
they  could  eat. 

Gov.  Hoard  discussed  the  question  of 
“Cost  of  Meat  and  Milk  Production.”  He 
said:  “Nine-tenths  of  our  farmers  are 
more  solicitous  about  what  they  will  get 
for  their  products  than  about  the  cost  of 
production.  We  cannot  control  price.  The 
man  I  spoke  of  yesterday  who  gets  $70  per 
cow  for  milk  at  our  creamery,  never  does  a 
day’s  work,  but  he  is  ready  to  buy  knowl¬ 
edge  in  every  market.  Twelve  years  ago 
his  dairy  of  Short-horn  cows  brought  him 
only  150  pounds  of  butter  per  year;  any 
extra  feed  would  be  used  by  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  flesh  rather  than  milk. 
Acting  under  my  advice  he  bought  a  fine 
Jersey  null  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  herd  and  his  present  herd  is  the  off 
spring  of  this  sire.  His  herd  will  produce 
275  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  now  and  he 
feeds  no  more  than  he  did  12  years  ago. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  butter 
will  only  pay  for  the  keeping  of  his  cows. 
He  has  125  pounds  of  increase  without  cost; 
so  increasing  production  will  reduce  cost. 

When  1  left  Madison  County  much  money 
was  loaned  by  its  resideuts  to  the  West. 
Now,  in  my  town,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
farm  values  is  mortgaged.  The  people 
went  there  crazy  over  hops.  A  little  exper¬ 
iment  carried  out  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Experiment  Station,  showed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  a  qua  rt  of  milk  from  the  best 
cow  was  1,59  cent,  while  a  quart  cost  from 
the  poorest  cow  on  the  same  ration  4.26 
cents.  When  the  best  cow  was  fed  the  best 
of  five  rations,  the  cost  of  her  milk  was  1.32 
cent  per  quart;  on  the  poorest  ration  it 
was  5.35  cents  per  quart.  To  feed  a  first- 
class  ration  gave  an  advantage  in  cost  of 
4.03  cents  per  quart.  To  feed  the  best  cow 
gave  an  advantage  in  cost  of  2.65  cents  per 
quart.  We  fed  a  lot  of  pigs  weighing  100 
pounds  for  56  days.  We  bought  them  at  $4.50 
a  hundred  and  sold  them  at  the  same  price. 
The  increase  in  weight  gave  us  22  cents  a 
hundred  for  the  milk.  We  found  that  up 
to  50  pounds  weight,  the  pig  gave  us  an  in¬ 
creasing  ratio  of  weight  to  food  consumed. 
After  50  pounds  the  ratio  decreased.  We 
found  that  a  pound  of  weight  at  100  pounds 
required  10  per  cent,  more  food  than  at  50 
pounds,  15  per  cent,  at  150  pounds,  and  24 
per  ceut.  at  200  pounds.  The  food  of  sup¬ 
port  causes  this  change.” 

Gov.  Hoard  said  in  response  to  questions: 
“The  oil-test  is  the  closest  test  of  a  small 
quantity  of  milk  for  a  large  quantity,  but 
you  are  often  bothered  to  determine  the 
line  of  separation. 

The  best  test  is  either  the  Short  or  the 
Patrick.  The  most  accurate  test  we  can 
make  is  to  seal  a  quart  of  milk  in  a  Mason’s 
fruit  jar;  churn  it  when  it  has  ripened, 


work  and  weigh  the  butter  in  an  Apoth¬ 
ecary’s  scales  Every  dairyman  for  the 
sake  of  the  intelligence  to  be  gained  from 
it  should  test  each  of  his  cows  by  the  Short 
or  Patrick  method.  Weigh  the  milk  each 
cow  gives  and  keep  a  record  of  it.  There  is 
no  call  to  day  for  keeping  qualities  in  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  that  excellent  flavor  in  butter 
that  lasts  only  two  weeks  which  brings  the 
top  price  of  the  market.  Competition  in  a 
butter  market  is  what  our  farmers  need. 
Our  best  dairymen  in  Wisconsin  do  not 
turn  their  cows  out  for  exercise,  but  they 
do  like  to  get  the  sunshine  on  them.  Build 
your  stables  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn 
and  put  in  pienty  of  windows.” 

M.  F.  w. 


Various, 


W.  P.  P.,  Malone,  N.  Y. — 1.  On  which 
crops  can  hen  manure  be  used  with  the 
best  results  and  how  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
way  of  telling  whether  a  cow  is  or  is  not 
pregnant.  3.  Are  there  any  means  of 
causing  a  cow  which  shows  no  signs  of 
coming  into  heat,  to  become  pregnant  ? 

ANS. — 1.  We  prefer  to  use  hen  manure 
in  the  hill.  It  does  best  with  us  on  sweet 
corn,  melons  or  Lima  beans.  2.  No,  no 
way  that  could  be  described  accurately  in 
print.  3.  We  do  not  know  of  any.  Vari¬ 
ous  practices  have  been  described  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  that  tend  to  get  the  cow  into  a  state 
of  vigorous  health,  but  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  insure  pregnancy. 


Pi.sretlsncou.si  SUmtising. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement,  and  satlsf  iction  guaranteed.  Also  manu- 
faeturtrs  .>f  Mowers,  Kakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut 
ters  Plows,  &c.  Write  for  free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  eve  y  locality.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  C0.,AnV,rhw’ 


LAEEST  IMPROVED  WESTERN 

WASHER! 

20,000  sold  during 
the  year  t SSh. 
This  article  is  abso. 
lurely  warranted  lo 
please  you.  If  It  Is  not 
wha  you  want  your 
money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  It  will 
save  you  labor  and 
time.  Write  for 
particulars  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Agents  Wauled 
everywhere. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


INFANTILE 

Ski n  &  Scalp 

DISEASES 

■.••cured  by.-- 

CuticVjhA, 

di^s. 


For  cleansing,  purifying,  and  beautify 

tng  the  skin  of  children  and  infants  and  curing 
tortuGng.  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and  pimply 
dtsea  es  of  >h  -  skin,  <=calp  and  blood,  with  loss  of 
hair,  from  Infancy  to  old  age,  the  Cuticpka  Remediks 
are  Infa  Uble. 

CrnctTR\  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cotictjra  Soap, 
nn  exquisite  Skin  Beamlfler.externallv,  and  OrTiccRA 
R  solvrnt.  the  new  Blood  Purifier,  Internally,  cure 
every  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to 
scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ccticctra,  50c. ;  Soap.  25c. 
Resolvent.  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Dues  asp 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


XW  Baby’s  Skin  and  -ealp  preserved  and  beautl- 
tar-  fled  by  Coticura  Soap.  -Jti 


Kidney  "ains.  Backache  and  weakness  cured 
by  <’unctTRA  anti- Pain  Piaster,  an  InBtanta 
neous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


AGENTS  SSSS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hutir  duringspare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  A  ve.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  <lav. 
8*G  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


ni  l\#c^  Dialogues,  Tableaux.  Speakers,  for 
I  j|  V  \  School, Club& Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
|  hN  I  V  logue  free.  T.S.  Denison, Chicago.Hl. 


birtu  romm***- 

ers  of  the  Harpz 
of  Cage  Birds,  prej 
good  condition, 
feathers. 

Bird  1 
Send 
the  oldek, 

world.  wiTh4Horsc*?H^f  Cattle 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUrfATOK 

Simple,  Perfect  aad  Self-Regalatlng.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
_  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 

lam  freel  6c  for lllus  Cata.  6K0.  11. STA11L,  <juiney,lU. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Shipped  on  short  notice  by  rail  in  car  load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  We  have  Imporied  ashes  for  25  year 
and  guarantee  ours  to  he  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
orde-lng  secure  our  prices  and  other  Information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO.. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


Catalogue 

of  Plants 
and  Trees 

FUEE ! 


A  1« -page  Qnar-  £5)  ET  O  O  DHCP 
terly  at  only  25  Bv  E,  KJ  \J  IV  LS  Cm  IX 

cts.  per  yr,  Evt  ry  fruit  grrwer  should  take  it.  Every 
No.  worth  $1.00.  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra  N.  Y. 


UT  HKD  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
dny  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two  horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  it  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  no  sale  nnd  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR ! 


IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  O.Y  EARTH 

For  e  oklng  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
oro  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Fre*  zing  does  not  damage  It! 

Easy  1 1  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

Wesell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  uo  other 
HP  we  also  make  lank  Heaters 
and  2  4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

ne.Mnlii««,  ....  IOWA. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  T rees, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 


Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 


36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Pai.nesville,  Ohio- 


REV.  J.  W.  MACOMBER, 
Mahopae,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 
writes:  Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 

Cough  Killer  cured  me  of 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUNGS 

over  20  years  ago.  I  have  used 
It  with  universal  success  in  my 
family  ever  since.  25c.,  50c. 
and  SI  Per  bottle. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  IT. 


fee  Cream  at  Home. 

Made  cheaply  and  quickly 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion. 

White  Mountain  Freezer. 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  and 
pnluct  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  freezer  Co,, 

134  Hollis  St.  Nashua,  N.H. 


STEAM!  STEAM  I 

Quality  Higher,  Price  Lower. 

For  Strictly  Cash,  Complete  Fixtures  except  Stack. 

2-Horse  Eureka  Boiler  and  Engine,  $135 
4-  “  “  “  “  $210 

Other  sizes  at  low  prices. 

Before  you  buy  get  our  prices 

B.  W.  PAYNE  <&.  SONS, 

Drawer  57.  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


Do  not  Buy  a  Watch 

Until  you  see  m.v  new  Wholesale  Catalogue,  sent  for 
four  cents  In  stamps;  contains  Illustrations  of  over 
3oO  beautiful  Watcnes.  from  $2  up.  You  can  select  a 
single  watch  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  a  retail  dealer 
can  buy  In  dozen  lots.  Large  commissions  and  pre¬ 
miums  to  agents.  Watches  cleaned,  repaired  and 
regulated  lor  5n  cents.  Gold  or  silver-plated  from  $1 
up.  Highest  price  paid  for  old  Gold  and  Silver. 

11.  R.  H Alt  DEM) ROOK. 

58  Liberty  Street,  ifew  York. 


i6 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


JAN.  4 


jBnnuurmts. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to 
offer  very  liberal  terms  to  good,  rcsponsF 
ble  permanent  agents.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

THE  TIMID  SOUL. 


I  do  not  want  a  dog  for  fear  he’ll  bite  me  ; 

.  Ido  not  wish  a  girl,  for  fear  she’ll  slight  me ; 

I  do  not  want  a  horse,  for  fear  he’ll  kick  me  ; 

I  do  not  wish  a  friend,  who’ll  mayhap  stick  me; 

I  do  not  want  to  live,  for  really  I 

Am  fearful,  when  life’s  over,  I  must  die.— Puck. 

A  Feather  Duster— The  carrier  pigeon. 

— Time. 

Every  miss  hasn’t  a  mission.  Neither 
has  every  man  a  mansion. — Life. 

Personal  Intelligence.— That  which 
keeps  us  from  reading  the  trash  so  headed 
— Puck. 

Whiney  :  “  Let  me  have  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  court  plaster.”  Druggist:  “All  right. 
Been  buying  a  bicycle  ?”  “  No,  I  am  shav¬ 
ing  myself.” — Chicago  Liar. 

McCorkle  :  “Isn’t  Briggs  naturally  a 
lazy  man?”  McCrackle :  “Not  exactly 
lazy  ;  but  he  seems  to  think  it  is  unhealthy 
to  work  between  meals.” — Life. 

A  kiss  is  said  to  be  something  which 
“  comes  by  male,  but  never  by  post.  ”  This 
is  an  error  :  we  have  often  known  kisses 
to  come  by  the  gate  post.— The  Jerseyman. 

From  the  number  of  honeymoons  that 
are  actually  spent  in  Europe  we  are  moved 
to  remark  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
been  frequently  crossed  in  love. — Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press. 

^Proprietor  (of  cheap  restaurant) : 
“  Yes,  I  want  to  hire  a  man.  Are  you  wil¬ 
ling  to  do  any  kind  of  work  ?  ”  Applicant: 
“  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  any 
work  but  eat  here,  sir.” — Time. 

Mary:  “Mebby  I’m  ugly  now,  mum, 
but  in  me  day  I’ve  broken  a  great  many 
hearts.”  Mistress:  “Well,  Mary,  if  you 
handled  hearts  the  way  you  do  my  best 
china,  I  believe  you  ."—Lebanon  Gazette. 

At  a  Grocery  Store  :  Mrs.  Snoozers  : 
“Land  alive!  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Mr.  Greengoods,  with  all  these  coops  of 
chickens?”  Mr.  Greengoods:  “A  great 
scheme  of  mine.  Eggs  laid  while  you  wait, 
you  know.  I’m  tired  of  the  kicks  against 
my  eggs.”— Chicago  Heiald. 

The  Chicago  Idea.  —  Teacher  (in  a 
Chicago  school-room):  “Who  discovered 
America  ?  ”  Bobby  :  “  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus.”  Teacher:  “And  where  did  he  first 
land?”  Bobby:  “In Chicago.”  Teacher: 
“  You  may  tell  me  what  city  he  visited  last 
of  all.”  Bobby:  “New  York.” — Time. 

Doctor,  (entering  the  room  of  an  ague 
patient) :  “  Well,  have  you  taken  the  med¬ 
icine  I  left?”  Patient:  “ Not  yet,  doctor.” 
Doctor:  “How’s that?”  Patient:  “Why, 
I  am  only  following  instructions  on  the 
bottle.  ‘  Shake  well  before  taking,’  and  I 
haven’t  finished  shaking  yet.”—  With  The 
Wits. 

Minister  (talking  about  the  tongue) : 
“  Dearly  beloved,  it  is  a  little  thing,  I 
know.  But  once  let  it  burst  its  confines, 
and  go  wandering  off,  uncontrolled,  and  it 
will  cause  its  owner  untold  trouble.  And 
I — ”  Crasher  (waking  up) :  “  What’s  he 
talking  about  ?”  Smasher :  “I’m  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  think  it’s  a  collar  button.” — 
Lawrence  American. 

A  Good-natured  Wife.— The  following 
anecdote  as  told  by  an  English  clergyman 
was  found  in  an  exchange.  The  teller  of 
the  story  says :  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  kettle  referred  i  was  hung  in  an 
old-fashioned  open  lii  e-piace.  A  man  in 
Sussex,  whose  wife  was  blessed  with  a  re¬ 
markably  even  temper,  went  over  the  way 
to  a  neighbor  one  evening,  and  said: 
“Neighbor,  I’d  just  like  to  see  my  wife 
cross  for  once.  1  ve  tried  all  I  know,  and  I 
can’t  make  her  cross  no  way.”  “  You  can’t 
make  your  wife  cross  ?”  said  his  neighbor. 
“  I  wish  I  could  make  mine  anything  else. 
But  you  do  just  what  I  tell  you,  and  if  that 
won’t  act,  nothing  will.  You  bring  her  in 
some  night  a  lot  of  the  crookedest  sticks 
you  can  get,  them  as  won’t  lie  in  no  form, 
and  see  how  she  makes  them  out.”  The 
pieces  of  wood  were  accordingly  brought  in, 
as  awkward  and  crooked  and  contrary  as 
could  be  found.  The  man  went  away  early 
to  work,  and  at  noon  returned  to  see  the 
lesult  of  his  experiment.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  smiling  face  and  the  gentle  request: 
“  Tom,  do  bring  me  in  some  more  of 
those  crooked  sticks,  if  you  can  find  them ; 
they  do  just  fit  around  the  kettle  so 
nicely  !” — The  American. 


HIS  FIRST  OFFENSE. 

Mr.  Hyson:  Mr.  Cypher,  you  were  absent  without  leave  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cypher:  Yes,  sir.  I  was  married  very  unexpectedly  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hyson:  Well,  sir,  you  will  please  see  that  it  does  not  occur  again. 


THE  MAMMOTH  BUTTERFLY  PANSY  is 


r_  selection 

V^H K  °I  the  largest  flowers  and  grandest  colors  of 

A  tllis  beaul|ful  strain  Many  of  the  flowers  will 

yTaaocM  measure  three  inches  across,  and  the  colors 
Hr-;  "  ,  are  perfectly  dazzling,  consisting  of  Bt  UE,  ORANGE, 

CARMINE’  BLACK,  WHITE,  BRONZE,  CRIMSON,  eto.,  marked 
JjSjdR  and  commingled  in  all  conceivable  and  wonder- 
J *  V ,  .• I  ful  ways.  So  highly  do  we  value  this  new  and 

mx&L  \'c  x  exquisite  strain  that  we  illustrate  them  by 

'  ’v  f)  a  8ra,1cl  colored  plate  in  our  Catalogue  of 

•'  ./  S\  this  year. 

iqgA  (  '  Seed  mixed  all  cdors,  per  packet,  40  cents; 

■  3  packets  for  $1 ;  7  packets  for  $2 ;  12  packets  for  $3. 

'  \  _  •*  Free  by  mail.  Plain  directions  how  to  raise  fine  blooming 

—  "  plants  from  the  seeds  accompany  each  packet. 

With  every  order  for  a  single  packet  or  more  will  be  sent,  gratis,  our 
superb  Catalogue  of  “EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,"  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents) 
on  condition  that  you  will  say  In  » hat  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Club 
orders  for  THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE  packets  can  have  the  Catalogue  sent,  when 
l  desired,  to  the  separate  addross  of  each  member  comprising  the  club.  , 


PARCHMENT  BPAPER.R 

For  free  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  SUPERIOR  DAIRY  GOODS,  address 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,Rutland,Vt. 


ASPINWALL 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


PLANTS 

Corn 


^WALLMFCc 
HREE  KMMa 

taneHj^_D|STR|BUTES 


■i Dio  i  niuu  i 

Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 


NUMEROUS 
SIZES 


GRINDS  EAR  CORN 

with  or  without  Shucks  on  I 

and  all  small  Grains,  In  fact  everything: 
which  can  possibly  be  utilised  for  feed. 

SAFETY  BOTTOM  Fraetloal  Devices  I  •  . 

to  prevent  breakage  should  iron  accidentally  get  Into  Min.f 

GRINDING  PLATES  sharpening,  double  the 

capacity  of  all  others.  Sold  on  trial.  All  MiUs  fully  guaranteed.  Mini* 
pleat,  lightest  running,  strongest,  fastest  grinding.  Send  for  circulars.  | 

THE  FOOS  MANUF’G.  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O  ' 


ADAPTED^ 

FOR  , 

iSTEAMK 


state  site  of  roof. 


UMSQUALED 

For  House,  Earn, 
md  all  out-buildings. 
.*^ybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for Somplo  nnd  IV>nk. 
14:*  Dunne  St.,  New  Ymk  City. 


INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


FREE 


HOOK  ever  Printed. 


SEED 


ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 

_ up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 

or  cost.  1000 000  extras.  Cheap  as 
dirt  by  oz.  &  lb.  Send  your  address.  - 
It.  H.  Shumway,  Itockford,  111.  § 


SSWES.--- 


t/uinot 


Adjostahleltnnnen 
i  au'l  .barker. 


PARNELL’S  IC  FURROWER 

filiHI  &  MARKER 


Runs  Steadily 


ihokN 


ft  3 


Opens  a 

adjustablf.^^^  ll  better  row  in" 

to  all  inef|uaL^Jf  uflyfither  soft  or  hard 
I  ties  of  ground.  -waJrTground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

‘•Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  its 
well  made  and  will  last  for yt*Ts."J.8,OollitisfJioorc*loum,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  tills 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the. sales 
would  be  immense.'*  E.L. Coy.  Pres.  Wash. Co. {N.  T.)  Agr.Sudetf 

Hill  nnilPUTril  Vanufact'r,  Moo  re*  town* 
sWi&IUUunltN  .Burlington  Yo.t  N.  J. 


PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  I.Y 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNAHi;  <fc  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  &  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington  ,817  ll’k’t  Space 


THE  BROUGHTON 

MIXER 

- FOR - 

Wall  Plaster  &  Fertilizers 

makcfacttred  by 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

Send  for  circular.  Syracuse.  N  Y 


EiUbliiked  1852.  |  JACKSON  BROTHERS 

NEW  YOBI  STATE  DBAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WOBXS, 


Vain  Office.  76  Third  Avk..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ROUND,  SOLE  AND  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

over  13  Inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  improved  machinery  makes  -uperior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price-list  on  ap 
plication.  Vltrlfled  Glazed  Pipe  and  Tile  Machines. 


THE  ELKHART  CARRIAGES, 
HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

For  ltl  Year*  have  sold  con 


i  aiimur* 
ut  wholesale  prices,  saving 
them  the  dealers  profit.  Ship 
anywhere  for  examination  l>e- 
fore  buying.  Pay  freight  ch'g’s 
if  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for 2 years.  64  page  Catalog 
Free.  AddressW .  1$.  PRATT, 
See’}-.,  Elkhart,  Ind, 


your  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  .Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket 
Kettles.  Hog  Sealders.  Cal¬ 
drons.  Ete.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

S-TON  WACON  SCALES,  *00. 

BEAU  BOX 
-  BBASSTABE  BEAU. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  tor  6  Yean  < 

Agents  Wasted.  Send  far  Tarasa 
FARMERS' 

Barn  mad  Warehouse  Seales. 

JOKES  0?  BINGHAMTON.  Bmsrhamton.M. Y. 


oURNAt/f? 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.j 
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™E  “STATION”  TOMATO.  FROM  NATURE 


FIG.  tO.  SEE  RAGE  t  8 


T8 


The  “Station"Tomato, 


Reports  from  Prof.  Goff,  the 
Originator,  Prof.  Bailey,  Dr. 
Collier,  N.  Hallock 
and  the  R.  N.-Y. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  this  hybrid  for 
two  seasons  from  seed  sent  by  the  origin¬ 
ator.  The  first  year,  of  10  plants  one  is 
well  shown  by  the  illustration,  the  only 
one  resembling  the  French  Upright  (the 
female  parent)  as  regards  the  plant  itself. 
The  tomatoes  were  of  medium  size  and 
much  smoother  and  earlier  than  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  mother.  The  other  plants 
varied  both  in  habit  and  fruit,  none  show¬ 
ing  any  special  merit.  Seed  was  saved  only 
from  the  upright  specimen,  and  from 
this  seed  a  dozen  plants  were  raised  and 
cultivated  the  past  summer.  It  is  quite  re¬ 
markable  that  not  one  of  these  resembled 
the  m other  (French  Upright).  All  were  of 
rather  dwarf  form  with  the  prostrate  habit 
of  ordinary  tomatoes.  Some  bore  tomatoes 
of  the  form  of  Alpha  (the  male);  others 
were  pear-shaped  and  others  of  a  squarish, 
angular  form.  The  illustration  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  portrait  of  a  plant  exhibited  at  the  late 
tomato  exhibition  held  in  the  ware-rooms 
of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  by  N. 
Hallock,  of  Queens  County,  Long  Island. 

FROM  PROF.  E.  S.  GOFF. 

The  Station  Tomato  originated  in  1883  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from  the  French  Upright 
(Tomato  de  Laye)  fertilized  with  pollen 
from  the  Alpha,  and  was  first  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
1886.  It  has  been  only  within  the  past  two 
or  three  years  that  the  plant  has  come  suf¬ 
ficiently  true  from  seed  to  merit  any  claims 
to  its  being  a  distinct  variety.  I  have  been 
developing  two  strains  of  it — one  early, 
fruit  medium  to  small,  entirely  smooth,  re¬ 
markably  solid,  and  growing  on  a  plant 
not  larger  than  a  potato  top  ;  and  the  other 
a  larger  and  later-maturing  fruit,  equally 
smooth  and  good  in  quality,  but  growing 
on  a  plant  about  one-half  larger  than  the 
other  strain.  The  past  season  these  two 
strains  came  almost  entirely  true. 

My  chief  hope  for  the  Station  Tomato 
was  that  it  would  fill  an  important  place 
as  a  forcing  variety,  but  in  our  tests  at  Ge¬ 
neva  it  did  not  prove  very  productive  un¬ 
der  glass.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
with  further  trial  a  strain  of  it  may  yet  be 
found  that  will  be  as  productive  under 
glass  as  it  is  in  the  open  air.  The  small¬ 
ness  of  the  greenhouse  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  precluded  anything 
like  an  extensive  trial  in  this  direction. 

The  Station  has  always  attractel  much 
attention  wherever  it  has  been  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  the  interest  in  it  does  not  diminish 
in  the  least.  Feeling  that  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  fixed  for  dissemination,  I  have 
taken  no  pains  to  call  attention  to  it  for  the 
past  three  seasons ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  many  letters  of  inquiry  have 
come  to  me  regarding  it. 

Experiment  Station,  Madison,  Wis. 

FROM  N.  HALLOCK. 

In  my  test  of  tomatoes  last  summer  the 
seed  of  the  Station  Upright  Tomato  was 
obtained  direct  from  Prof.  Goff  with  whom 
it  originated.  Like  its  parent,  the  “Tree,” 
it  keeps  that  shape  and  habit  of  growth, 
but  in  no  other  respect  is  it  like  that  parent, 
which  failed  to  ripen  fruit  before  the  25th 
of  September — 143  days  from  planting — 
whereas  the  Station  was  ripe  110  days  from 
planting  the  seed,  being  the  earliest  ripe  of 
82  tested  varieties.  The  fruit  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion  is  of  medium  size— from  eight  to  10 
ounces— very  solid  when  cut  and  of  excellent 
flavor,  and  it  has  fewer  seeds  than  any  other 
tomato  I  ever  saw — fruit  of  ordinary  size 
having  only  75  to  100  seeds  and  even  less. 
Although  the  growth  of  the  plant  seemed 
slow,  it  being  so  dwarf,  its  fruit  came 
early  to  maturity,  having  started  flowers 
on  June  10  and  bearing  ripe  fruit  on  July 
20.  The  fruits  are  borne  all  along  the 
main  stem  and  side  branches  in  com¬ 
pact  clusters  so  that  they  look  as  if  they 
might  have  been  tied  to  the  plant,  so  thick¬ 
ly  did  they  grow.  A  weak  point,  perhaps, 
is  that  they  do  not  ripen  quite  so  fast  as 
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some  other  kinds.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
—August  10— when  the  vine  was  killed  by 
frost  it  was  still  full  of  fruit  in  all  stages 
of  ripeness.  I  would  advise  no  one  to  plant 
it  by  the  acre,  but  for  small  gardens  it  can 
be  planted  2}4  feet  apart  and  will,  I  think, 
prove  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 

Creedmoor,  L.  I. 

FROM  DR.  COLLIER. 

In  1887  the  Station  Tomato  ripened  the 
first  10  fruits  of  70  market  varieties.  In 
1888  it  was  the  earliest  of  10.  In  1889  it 
was  the  earliest  of  17.  In  the  winter  of 
1886  and  1887  plants  were  grown  in  six-inch 
pots  in  the  greenhouse,  making  stocky 
plants,  taking  up  no  more  room  than  the  pot, 
and  yielding  a  very  fair  crop  of  fruit,  there 
being  from  three  to  six  good-sized  fruits 
on  each  plant.  With  a  forcing-house  to 
plant  them  in,  we  think  they  will  prove  the 
thing  for  early  fruits.  We  have  found  it  a 
benefit  to  fertilize  the  blossoms  artificially, 
as  the  humidity  of  our  greenhouse  keeps 
the  pollen  moist  and  not  in  condition  to 
spread  itself.  If  the  plants  were  grown  in 
a  forcing-house  adapted  to  them,  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  We  consider  the 
variety  a  good  thing  well  adapted  to  small 
gardens,  and  easily  protected  from  spring 
and  fall  frosts. 

Director  of  the  New  York  Expei’iment 
Station,  Geneva.- 

FROM  PROF.  L.  H.  BAILEY. 

I  had  one  batch  of  seed  of  Goff’s  Station 
Tomato.  The  plants  did  not  vary,  but 
were  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
French  Upright,  the  female  parent.  The 
fruit  was  much  smaller,  very  uniform  in 
size,  and  almost  regular ;  while  the  French 
Upright  is  wrinkled.  We  discovered  no 
promise  in  the  plants  we  had.  Prof.  Goff 
ought  to  collect  the  stock  of  it,  and  make  a 
study  of  it  in  the  direction  of  plant  varia¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  forms  of  it  are  good,  ac¬ 
cording  to  many  observers. 

Cornell  University. 


RRUSSELS-SPROUTS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


An  excellent  and  profitable  vegetable  be¬ 
longing  to  the  cabbage  family;  varieties; 
planting  and  cultivating;  harvesting 
and  storing;  its  rank  in  the  cuisine; 
marketing ;  how  to  cook. 


This  is  an  excellent  and  easily  grown 
vegetable  and  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
of  the  cabbage  race  for  private  use,  and 
profitable  to  raise  for  market.  It  is  a  fancy 
vegetable  and  commands  a  fancy  price.  It 
is  a  kind  of  cabbage  that,  instead  of  form¬ 
ing  a  short,  stocky  growth  and  producing 
large,  broad,  close-together  leaves,  and  ul¬ 
timately  big,  solid  heads  as  ordinary  cab¬ 
bages  do,  is  of  tall  habit  with  moderately 
small,  wide-apart  leaves  up  the  stems  and 
somewhat  dense  at  top,  and  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  terminal  solid  head,  the  plant 
towards  fall,  produces  a  number  of  solid 
sprouts,  one  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf  all  the 
way  up  the  stem,  and  the  solider  these  lit¬ 
tle  sprouts  are  the  better  they  are. 

We  generally  grow  two  kinds,  namely, 
the  Tall  and  the  Dwarf,  and  both  are  good  ; 
but  I  rather  favor  the  Dwarf,  as  it  usually 
has  larger  sprouts.  The  different  varieties 
that  are  catalogued  are  strains  more  than 
decided  varieties. 

Brussels-sprouts  require  a  long  season  of 
growth,  longer  than  cauliflower,  and  fully 
as  long  as  cabbages  or  savoys,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  bursting  in  the  fall  as  is  the 
case  with  early-planted  cabbage.  But  early 
sprouts  are  somewhat  bitter,  indeed,  like 
savoys  and  curled  kale,  they  are  in  fine 
condition  only  after  frost,  and  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  them  before  November. 
And,  to  their  great  praise  let  me  say  that, 
kales  excepted,  they  are  the  hardiest  of  the 
cabbage  race— by  far  hardier  than  any  cauli¬ 
flower,  even  hardier  than  savoys. 

I  make  two  sowings  a  year,  one  towards 
the  end  of  April  at  the  same  time  when  I 
sow  the  main  crops  of  celery ;  and  the  other 
late  in  May,  at  the  time  I  sow  my  main 
crop  of  cabbage.  In. sowing,  planting,  and 
summer  cultivation,  I  treat  them  exactly 
as  I  do  the  cabbage  crop,  except  that  I  plant 
them  closer— say  2x2  feet  or  2%x2  feet  for 
sprouts,  and  six  to  12  inches  more  than 
this  for  late  cabbage.  But  if  the  potatoes, 
peas,  corn  or  other  early  crops  are  not  off 
the  ground  in  time  for  cabbage,  I  often 
delay  planting  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but 
this  should  not  be  done  for  sprouts  ;  they 
need  all  the  growing  season  available. 
About  September  the  early  planting  will 
begin  to  make  sprouts,  but  they  will  not 
be  in  very  good  condition  till  October ; 
indeed,  they  will  keep  improving  into  win¬ 


ter.  The  main  sowing  begins  hearting  in 
October  when  growth  is  slow ;  at  the  same 
time  very  solid  little  sprouts  contimie  to 
form  till  severe  weather  sets  in. 

I  pit  Our  cauliflowers  about  the  first  of 
November,  sometimes  earlier,  and  bury  the 
cabbage  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
but  leave  out  the  Brussels-sprouts  till  the 
first  of  December,  for  I  have  no  place  empty 
for  them  till  then.  First  strip  off  the 
rougher  leaves  from  the  stems,  leaving  only 
a  little  tuft  at  the  top,  then  pull  the  plants 
and  wheel  them  to  a  shed,  cellar  or  pit,  and 
there  heel  them  in  firmly  but  not  deeply, 
heads  up  and  erect,  and  pretty  close  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  give  them  abundant  ventila¬ 
tion  in  favorable  weather.  Don’t  store 
them  in  the  dwelling-house  cellar,  as  they 
have  a  very  pronounced  and  disagreeable 
odor,  and  this  too  when  they  are  perfectly 
fresh  and  without  a  particle  of  decaying 
matter  about  them.  Pick  as  needed,  and 
throw  out  the  stumps  as  you  pick  the 
sprouts  from  them. 

Brussels-sprouts  grow  well  and  bear  well 
and  they  do  not  suffer  from  club-root  any 
more  than  cabbage,  if  as  much,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  far  less  than  cauliflowers.  But  some 
of  them  bear  loose,  flabby  sprouts,  and 
some  others  poorly  developed  ones,  and  as 
these  are  no  good  they  should  be  pulled 
out  and  fed  to  the  hogs. 

Brussels  sprouts  will  never  displace  cab¬ 
bage  and  savoys  as  everybody’s  vegetable  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  are  so  toothsome  and 
easily  grown  that  every  farmer  should 
plant  some  for  his  own  family  use.  And  they 
are  in  perfection  in  midwinter,  after  caul¬ 
iflowers  have  passed  and  when  any  tasty 
tid-bit  is  very  desirable.  For  market  this 
is  a  fancy  vegetable,  always  in  demand  and 
at  a  high  price  and  is  sold  by  measure — us¬ 
ually  by  the  quart.  Cabbages  or  savoys, 
nowadays,  never  find  a  place  upon  fashion¬ 
able,  aristocratic  tables,  but  Brussels- 
sprouts  are  one  of  the  appreciated  green 
dinner  vegetables  on  the  tables  of  Me  Allis- 
ter’s  “400.”  In  fact,  in  December,  January 
and  February,  this  and  spinach  are  the 
principal  green  vegetables  used  by  the  elite 
of  New  York  ;  and  added  to  them  from 
the  cold-frames  and  pits  are  cauliflowers, 
and  from  the  forcing-houses,  snap  beans 
and  asparagus. 

To  Cook  Brussels  sprouts.— “Trim  the 
sprouts  with  care  *  *  put  them  into  a  bowl 
of  water  containing  plenty  of  salt,  about 
half  an  hour  before  cooking  them.  Then 
throw  them  into  the  boiling  water,  taking 
care  to  have  abundance  of  it,  with  a  rather 
liberal  allowance  of  salt,  and  a  very  little 
soda.  Boil  fast,  and  push  the  sprouts  down 
occasionally,  and  look  for  them  to  be  cooked 
in  about  12  minutes.  Serve  without  any 
sauce.  Any  gravy  will  suit  them.” 


FRESH.  SWEET-CREAM  BUTTER, 


Importance  of  the  sweet-cream  butter 
question;  growing  use  of  butter  from 
sweet  t; ream  and  milk;  old  and,  new 
opinions  on  the  matter ;  relative  propor¬ 
tions  of  butler  from  siocet  and  sour 
cream;  profit  the  all-important  consid¬ 
eration;  importance  of  the  centrifuge 
extractor  as  a  factor;  a  problematical 
method  of  getting  all  the  butter ;  rela  tive 
keeping  qualities  of  butter  from  sweet 
a  nd  sour  cream;  how  long  should  finc- 
Jlavored,  butter  keep  ?  average  age  of  the 
best  butter ;  cold-storage  test  of  the  keep¬ 
ing  properties  of  sweet  and  sour-cream 
butter. 


The  most  important  subject  that  agi¬ 
tates  the  minds  of  the  butter-makers  at  the 
present  time  relates  to  the  quantity  and 
keeping  quality  of  butter  made  from  fresh, 
sweet  cream  or  milk.  It  has  long  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  best  butter  markets 
in  the  world— Paris  and  London— demanded 
an  article  free,  or  nearly  free,  from  salt  and 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  sour 
cream  about  it.  From  a  number  of  inter¬ 
views  with  the  makers  of  the  best  butter 
on  the  Boston  market,  published  last  year, 
it  appeared  that  that  city  was  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  Paris  and  Lon¬ 
don,  while  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  the  intelligent  observer  will  note  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  same  direction.  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  face 
of  the  most  persistent  opposition  both  from 
the  makers  and  the  dealers  in  butter.  The 
butter  dairyman  has  always  claimed  that 
the  less  he  soured  the  cream,  the  less  but¬ 
ter  he  got,  and  that  the  more  he  soured  it 
up  to  actual  acid  destruction,  the  more  he 
got,  and  the  farmer’s  practice  has  generally 


proved  this  proposition  to  his  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  The  dealer  in  dairy  goods  has  just 
as  persistently  claimed  that  the  sweeter  the 
cream  is,  the  shorter  will  be  the  keeping 
life  of  the  butter,  while  the  correct  souring 
of  the  cream  will  give  something  very 
nearly  approaching  immortality  to  the 
butter. 

In  view  of  these  two  prejudices  and  the 
prevailing  demand  by  the  consumer  for 
fresher  and  fresher  goods,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  elements?  So  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  I  take  it  that 
his  first  and  only  purpose  is  to  make  the 
most  money  from  his  dairy.  All  other 
matters  are  subordinate  to  this,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  mere  prejudice  must  not  tie  allowed 
to  handicap  the  money-making  capacity  of 
the  dairy.  It  matters  net  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual  taste  of  the  dairyman  may  be,  his 
task  is  to  please  the  consumer  that  pays 
the  highest  price,  and  if  the  latter  wants 
sweet-cream  butter,  he  must  have  it  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  This 
principle  has  been  accepted  and  acted  up¬ 
on  for  a  long  time  by  those  dairymen  who 
supply  the  highest-priced  butter  that 
reaches  the  cities  above  named.  They  did 
not  stop  to  debate  whether  or  not  they 
were  losing  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  butter 
when  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were 
getting  a  still  greater  per  cent,  of  money 
in  the  price  of  their  goods.  There  is,  how 
ever,  much  conflicting  testimony  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  loss,  if  the 
cream,  though  sweet,  has  been  properly 
ripened  before  churning.  I  once  kept  a 
record  of  about  200  churnings  of  sweet  and 
sour  cream  in  a  factory,  and  while  first  one 
and  then  the  other  would  be  ahead  in 
the  amount  of  butter  produced,  when  the 
record  stopped  the  gross  sum  of  sweet- 
cream  butter  figured  up  a  little  more  than 
that  made  from  the  sour  cream.  A  late 
experiment,  reported  by  Prof.  Babcock, 
of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  makes  a  loss  with  sweet-cream 
ripened  24  hours.  Calling  this  an  open 
question,  the  point  still  remains  which 
will  make  the  most  money.  If  the  ex¬ 
tractor  is  the  success  that  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  gives  promise  of,  this  machine  will 
eliminate  this  question  of  loss  altogether, 
because  it  claims  to  skim  down  to  the 
“bare  bones.”  Prof.  Meyer,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  reports  that 
he  has  discovered  a  method  by  which  all 
the  butter  can  be  secured  from  fresh  milk. 
On  receipt  of  the  milk  he  runs  it  through  a 
separator  and  immediately  churns  the 
cream,  with  of  course,  considerable  loss  of 
butter;  but  the  butter-milk  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay  is  again  passed  through  the- 
separator  and  the  resulting  cream  is 
churned  with  the  lowest  possible  loss  of 
butter  fat  in  the  butter-milk.  This  is 
something  very  new  and  needs  further 
trial  before  any  one  outside  of  that  station 
can  swear  to  it.  Necessity,  however,  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  so  long  as  there  is 
such  a  growing  demand  for  sweet-cream 
butter  some  one  will  soon  discover  how  to 
get  all  the  butter  out  of  the  sweet  cream. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  keeping  quality 
of  fresh-cream  butter.  We  all  know  how 
strong  the  prejudice  of  the  average  com¬ 
mission-merchant  is  against  this  article. 
He  grows  red  in  the  face  if  you  mention  it 
to  him.  It  is  the  pride  of  many  writers  to 
tell  of  the  butter  their  grandmothers  made 
in  June,  that  was  laid  down  in  the  cellar 
and  grew  sweeter  day  by  day  until,  when 
it  was  taken  out  in  the  middle  of  the  next 
winter,  it  was  more  aromatic  and  nutty  in 
flavor  than  the  best  of  Elgin  tubs  can 
boast  of  being.  This  may  be  true,  but,  for 
one,  I  don’t  believe  it,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  lauded  butter  would  not  sell  on 
the  market  for  much  more  than  half  the 
price  of  good  fresh  butter. 

Sweet-cream  butter,  if  made  with  as  fine 
a  flavor  as  it  should  have,  has  no  need  for 
very  great  keeping  qualities.  All  that  is 
asked  of  it  is  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of 
railroad  travel  for  a  few  days,  and  then  it 
should  be  ready  to  make  its  exit  from  the 
butter  plate.  In  order  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  length  of  time  sweet-cream  but¬ 
ter  is  required  to  keep,  let  us  consider  the 
average  age  of  the  finest  class  of  Elgin  but¬ 
ter.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  New 
York  commission  merchants  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  handling  this  class  of  goods,  and  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
differ  all  the  way  from  eight  to  30  days. 
The  30-day  estimate  was  predicated  upon 
the  idea  that  the  butter  came  from  Elgin 
and  was  seven  days  old  when  it  started  and 
that  it  was  eight  days  on  the  road,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  loafing  about  the  store.  If 
it  was  “  Elgin  butter  ”  from  Western  New 
York  and  was  shipped  the  day  it  was  made, 
as  it  should  be,  and  met  the  hungry  de¬ 
mand  that  always  awaits  such  goods, 
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then  the  time  is  reduced  to  the  min¬ 
imum,  which  some  put  at  five  days.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  average  of  the  finest 
butter  from  the  churn  to  the  butter  plate 
is  about  10  days.  If  this  be  true,  or  approx¬ 
imately  true,  then  there  should  be  no 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  the  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  of  fresh-cream  butter. 

The  editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman  secured 
some  butter  made  by  the  extractor  and  put 
It  in  cold  storage  along  with  some  fine  fac¬ 
tory  butter  made  in  the  orthodox  manner. 
At  the  end  of  30  days  the  factory  manager 
tested  the  two  samples  and  pronounced  his 
own  make  the  better  of  the  two.  At  the 
end  of  76  days  the  aforesaid  editor  and  the 
factoryman  tested  the  samples  and  both 
decided  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  two  specimens;  and  while 
neither  of  them  would  pass  for  fresh,  both 
were  quite  palatable  and  better  than  al¬ 
most  any  tub  butter  a  month  old.  This  is 
high  praise.  As  to  the  factoryman  decid¬ 
ing  that  his  sample  had  kept  better  than 
the  other  at  the  end  of  30  days,  we  must 
allow  something  for  his  affection  for  his 
own  work  and  consider  the  editor’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  extractor  sample  was  carried 
in  the  cars  with  a  temperature  of  85degrees 
Fall.,  so  that  the  granules  of  butter  melted 
into  a  solid  mass,  which  every  one  knows 
is  a  condition  highly  detrimental,  if  not 
absolutely  fatal  to  fine-keeping  quality. 
Taken  altogether,  the  fight  is  on,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  resisting  the  inevitable,  the  dairy¬ 
man  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  all 
the  butter  from  sweet  cream  or  milk  and 
m  'ike  it  to  keep  as  long  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  market  demand.  L.  S.  HARDIN. 
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YEITCH’S  SILVER  FIR. 


Several  years  ago  we  had  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  silver  fir  from  the  Kissena  Nurseries 
under  the  provisional  name  of  Picea  Japo- 
nica.  It  had  been  introduced  from  Japan 
to  these  nurseries  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg. 
It  was  very  distinct  from  anything  else  of 
its  kind  in  the  Dosoris  collection,  but  ap¬ 
proached  the  Nordman’sFir  in  appearance. 
The  branches  and  leaves  are  soft  to  the 
touch,  the'  leaves  are  thickly  set  upon  the 
branches,  about  an  inch  long,  deep,  glossy 
green  above  with  much  white  on  the  under¬ 
side.  The  first  true  specimen  of  Abies 
Veitchii  that  I  had  seen  was,  some  years 
ago,  in  the  Hunnewell  collection  near 
Boston,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  Kissena 
Picea  Japonica,  struck  me  as  being  very 
marked.  A  year  later  I  saw  another  nice 
plant  of  A.  Veitchii  (from  Veitch)  in  the 
Ames  collection  near  Boston  when  I  was 
again  impressed  with  its  likeness  to  P. 
Japonica.  The  first  plants  of  Abies  Veitchii 
got  from  V eitch  for  the  Dosoris  collection 
turned  out  to  be  not  Veitchii  at  all,  but 
the  finest  form  of  A.  brachyphylla  I  have 
ever  seen— -one  of  them  a  priceless  plant, 
and  it  was  this  that  added  to  our  con¬ 
fusion.  But  some  years  ago  we  got  from 
Veitch  the  genuine  Abies  Veitchii,  and  I 
have  watched  its  growth  earnestly  and 
compared  it  carefully  with  the  Picea  Jap¬ 
onica  growing  near  it,  and  now  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  that  they  are  identical. 

In  Veitch’s  Manual  of  Conifer®  (1881), 
we  find:  “Habitat. — Japan,  on  Mount 
Fusi-Yama,  at  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet  ele¬ 
vation,  also  at  Nikko,  from  6,000  to  8,000 
feet  elevation.  Introduced  by  us  (Veitch, 
London.  England)  in  1879,  through  our  col¬ 
lector,  Mr.  Maries.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  silver 
firs,  and,  with  us  anyway,  perfectly  hardy, 
enduring  our  summers’  suns  and  winters’ 
storms  without  a  visible  murmur. 

Queens  County,  L.  I.  w.  falconer. 


farm  topics. 


Profitable  Products 


MORE  MOREY-MAKERS. 


TOBACCO  FOR  CONNECTICUT. 

As  between  the  tobacco  crop  and  dairy 
products— my  principal  “crops”— I  get 


more  cash  from  six  acres  of  tobacco  than  I 
do  from  16  cows  ;  but  as  the  tobacco  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  manure  from  the 
cows  for  its  growth  and  the  labor  for  both 
crops  is  expended  in  common,  it  is  more 
than  I  can  do  to  figure  out  which  gives  the 
more  net  profit ;  but  I  think  the  tobacco 
has  paid  the  best  this  year.  As  to  why  it 
has  paid  the  best :  A  specialty  is  made  of 
the  tobacco  crop,  and  while  I  do  not  intend 
to  slight  any  crop,  if  two  crops  need  hoe¬ 
ing  or  tending  in  any  way  at  the  same 
time,  the  tobacco  gets  the  preference.  It 
will  not  pay  me  to  try  to  increase  the  crop 
in  quantity ;  but  it  always  pays, to  try  to 
improve  the  quality.  E.  P. 

Hartford  County. 

The  tobacco  crop— Havana  tobacco — 
raised  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  second  to  that  of  none  grown  else¬ 
where  for  fineness  of  leaf  and  desirable 
color  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  best  land  highly  manured  and 
the  best  of  care  through  the  season,  which 
is  from  Junel,  until  it  is  housed,  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  risks  are  too  great  to  in¬ 
crease  the  crop,  as  a  hail-storm  or  high  wind 
will  often  so  injure  it  as  to  make  it  nearly 
worthless.  There  are  also  risks  by  the  flea 
bites,  while  the  season  for  curing  may  be 
too  dry  or  too  wet,  and  other  conditions 
are  likely  to  arise,  which  make  it  a  crop 
which  no  farmer  can  risk  except  in  rota¬ 
tion  with  grain  or  grass.  Most  of  the  to¬ 
bacco  raised  in  the  Housatonic  Valley  is 
assorted  and  packed  in  cases  in  this  vicinity, 
giving  remunerative  employment  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  men  during  the  winter  season, 
when  in  most  localities  devoted  to  farming 
there  are  complaints  of  dull  times.  Farm¬ 
ers  who  keep  a  small  dairy  and  feed  grain 
liberally,  can  raise  an  acre  of  tobacco  with¬ 
out  running  down  or  injuring  the  farm, 
although  this  crop  is  more  exhaustive  to 
the  soil  than  any  other,  as  no  return  of  fer¬ 
tility  is  made  by  it  as  is  done  by  grain 
crops :  but  for  a  special  crop  no  farmer  can 
afford  to  grow  it  except  under  very  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  The  corn  crop  produces 
well  in  this  section  and  can  be  raised  for  30 
cents  per  bushel,  the  fodder  obtained  pay¬ 
ing  well  for  harvesting  it.  But  for  tb° 
average  farmer  in  the  long  run,  it  is  a  much 
safer  and  surer  investment  to  give  his 
time  and  careful  attention  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk,  as  he  will  thereby  gain  a 
steady  though  small  income  throughout 
the  entire  year,  a  condition  much  more 
conducive  to  happiness  than  the  ever- vary¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  a  tobacco  grower. 

Litchfield  County.  t.  e.  s.  jr. 

SOME  OHIO  POULTRY. 

Except  wheat,  crops  have  been  a  failure 
this  year,  and  none  have  paid  full  wages 
for  the  time  expended  upon  them.  A 
severe  drought  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  September  greatly  injured 
the  corn  and  oats,  and  where  corn  had  been 
planted  upon  Timothy  sod  grub-worms  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  numbers  that  in  many 
places  the  best  ground  produced  little  or 
nothing.  On  this  farm  36 acres  yielded  less 
than  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  bushels  of  wheat  were  taken 
from  21  acres,  an  average  of  18  bushels. 
This  is  considered  a  fair  crop  and  pays 
well;  but  another  field  of  nine  acres  yielded 
only  five  bushels  per  acre,  and  reduced  the 
total  average  to  only  14  bushels.  The  crop 
in  this  field  was  sown  upon  corn  ground, 
and  as  the  corn  was  late  in  ripening  last 
year  the  wheat  was  not  put  in  until  about 
October  9.  This  year  the  same  field  is  sown 
in  wheat  with  the  addition  of  about  140 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  at 
present  promises  a  fine  crop.  Strips  upon 
which  no  fertilizer  was  used  are  plainly 
noticeable  and  present  a  comparatively 
barren  appearance. 

Of  all  products  of  the  farm,  poultry  has 
undoubtedly  paid  best.  We  had  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  70  chicks  and  28  ducks 
valued  at  $24.50  market  price,  and  our  ac¬ 


count  for  the  year  is  as  follows  : 

Eggs  sold,  476%  doz .  $72.03 

Eggs  used  by  the  family  estimated  at 

150  doz .  21.00 

Duck  feathers,  11  lbs .  6.60 

Chickens  on  hand  120  .  30.00 

Ducks  “  “  42 .  10.50 


Total . $140.13 


About  75  bushels  of  corn  were  fed  during 
the  year,  estimated  to  be  worth  $30.  No 
other  grain  was  given,  and  the  poultry  had 
little  care.  They  were  allowed  to  range 
over  the  farm,  and  were  given  much  of  the 
offal  from  the  kitchen ;  but  this  may  be 
considered  so  much  clear  gain.  Our  profit 
will  figure  something  like  this  ; 


Original  stock . $24.50 

Expenses .  30.00 


Total . $54.50 

Present  stock . $40.50 

Receipts .  99.63 


Total . $140.13 

Profit . $85.63 


One  great  source  of  profit  in  keeping 
poultry  on  the  farm  is  their  destruction  of 
worms,  bugs,  weed  seeds  and  kitchen  of¬ 
fal,  costing  nothing,  and  the  riddance  of 
which  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farm  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  poultry  account.  To  this 
I  attribute  the  fact  that  poultry  has  paid 
best. 

I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  increase  our 
stock  much  above  the  present  number,  for 
then  a  greater  outlay  in  proportion  to  the 
receipts  would  be  necessary,  while  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  disease  would  be  disproportionately 
increased.  The  greatest  percentage  of 
profit  is  found  in  keeping  just  enough  to 
utilize  what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  and 
again,  in  keeping  a  large  number  of  poul¬ 
try  on  the  farm,  growing  crops  near  the 
buildings  are  likely  to  be  so  injured  by 
foraging  that  the  loss  here  would  counter¬ 
balance  the  gain  from  the  poultry,  or  at 
least  greatly  reduce  the  percentage  of  clear 
profit.  h.  s. 

Montgomery  County. 

A  CANADIAN’S  OPINION. 

The  chief  crop  of  this  county  for  the  last 
15  years  has  been  barley,  which  in  this 
neighorhood,  is  sold  by  a  committee  of  the 
Quinte  Grange.  The  Grange  has  its  own 
dock  with  a  weigh-house,  hopper-car  that 
will  hold  80  bushels  and  a  tramway  that 
runs  over  the  deck  of  the  vessel  lying  at  the 
dock,  and,  of  course,  scales  for  weighing. 
Our  arrangement  is  so  convenient  that  we 
can  handle  from  7,000  to  8,000  bushels  from 
the  wagon  to  the  vessel  in  a  day.  About 
October  1st,  the  Grange  begins  holding 
weekly  meetings  to  talk  over  the  barley 
question,  and  decide  upon  the  proper  time 
to  sell.  When  the  members  decide  that 
the  time  to  sell  has  arrived,  the  committee 
are  instructed  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  each  member  who  wishes  his  barley 
sold,  signs  an  agreement  to  deliver  at  the 
dock  the  quantity  set  opposite  his  name  in 
a  clean,  merchantable  condition.  The 
committee  then  ask  for  tenders  for  the 
whole  amount  of  barley  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  when  a  sale  is  made,  the  buyer 
is  required  to  give  them  a  certified  check 
for  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  price, 
and  then  the  committee  hold  the  shipping 
bill  till  all  is  paid  for. 

From  20,000  to  25,000  bushels  are  sold  in 
this  way  yearly  by  this  one  Grange,  and 
there  are  several  other  similar  institutions 
in  the  county.  In  this  way  we  save  com¬ 
mission  and  storage  and  by  having  our  own 
weighman  we,  no  doubt,  save  loss  by  hav¬ 
ing  correct  weighing  and  so  net  from  two 
to  five  cents  per  bushel  more  for  our  barley 
than  we  would  otherwise  get.  Our  county 
(Prince  Edward)  is  so  situated  that  no 
farmer  has  to  draw  his  grain  more  than  10 
miles  to  reach  a  shipping  place  by  water. 

Dairy  products  are  another  of  our  “  cash 
crops.”  Most  of  the  farmers  send  their 
milk  to  the  cheese  factories,  and  the  cheese 
is  sold  to  local  buyeis  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  to 
ship,  and  sent  direct  to  Liverpool. 

Our  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  by 
making  a  first  class  articlewe  get  the  high¬ 
est  market  price  the  year  round,  having 
our  regular  customers.  My  wheat  I  am 
having  ground  into  flour,  and  I  sell  the  flour 
to  the  villagers,  and  by  doing  so  s/  ve  the 
bran.  Apples  are  another  “cash  crop.” 
My  summer  fruit  I  ship  to  a  dealer  in 
Kingston,  and  usually  realize  50  cents  per 
barrel  more  than  the  local  buyers  will  give. 
But  my  winter  fruits  1  sell  to  local  buyers 
who  ship  them  to  Montreal,  Ottawa  and 
Liverpool.  I  take  the  Daily  Globe,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  and  local  papers  and  govern  myself 
in  the  matter  of  selling  largely  by  the  crop 
reports  and  market  reports  found  in  them. 
P.  E.  County,  Out.  s.  s.  M. 

MILK  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Milk  has  paid  me  best  during  the  past 
season.  My  crops  this  year  included  three 
acres  of  potatoes,  four  of  corn,  five  of  oats 
and  80  of  grass.  The  potatoes  were  only 
half  an  average  crop,  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
the  blight  that  affected  potatoes  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  I  could,  I  feel  sure,  have  shown 
better  results  in  favor  of  milk  if  I  had  be¬ 
gun  earlier.  In  the  middle  of  May  I  pur¬ 
chased  15  cows — 10  new  milch,  the  other 
five  partly  dry.  The  milk  was  taken  at 
my  door  for  three  cents  per  quart.  Two 
months  ago  I  disposed  of  two  of  the  cows 
and  from  the  middle  of  May  until  Decem¬ 


ber  1,  the  herd  brought  me  $639.09,  which 
I  call  good,  and  with  potatoes  selling  at  50 
cents  per  bushel,  as  they  are  now,  I  am  in 
favor  pf  milk.  I  cut  about  50  tons  of  good 
hay,  which  is  something  we  can  readily  dis¬ 
pose  of  here.  I  expect  to  have  some  left 
over  in  the  spring,  which  ought  to  command 
$18  or  $20  per  ton.  I  have  one  man  who 
boards  himself  and  this  year’s  potatoes 
would  not  pay  his  wages.  I  take  this  view 
in  regard  to  hay:  if  rightly  fed  with  meal 
and  stalks  or  the  usual  winter’s  feed,  it 
makes  a  better  fertilizer  than  any  we  can 
buy. 

This  is  my  way  of  feeding :  About  the 
1st  of  September  I  commenced  feeding  corn- 
fodder  at  night  when  the  cows  came  from 
pasture ;  when  this  was  exhausted  I  fed 
pumpkins  (raised  with  the  corn)  nights  and 
mornings  until  about  Nov.  1,  when  the 
cows  received  their  regular  winter  rations. 
This  consists  of  a  feeding  of  hay  at  half 
past  three  in  the  morning  while  we  are 
milking  ;  another  feeding  of  hay  later  on, 
after  which  they  are  watered.  When  they 
come  in,  they  are  fed  four  quarts  of  cob- 
meal,  bran  and  ground  oats,  mixed — one- 
third  of  each.  Then  they  get  another  feed¬ 
ing  of  hay.  By  nine  o’clock  they  are 
through  eating  and  as  they  are  not  fed 
again  until  half-past  four,  time  is  given  for 
working  over  their  morning  meal.  After 
watering  at  night,  they  are  again  fed  a  mess 
of  meal,  and  while  they  are  milked  they 
are  eating  corn-stalks.  After  milking, 
they  are  again  fed  a  light  feeding  of  corn¬ 
stalks.  I  believe  in  feeding  lightly,  and 
often  rather  than  more  at  one  time,  as  they 
do  not  eat  it  so  readily  where  they  have 
breathed  on  it  and  nosed  it  around.  The 
mixture  of  meal  I  find  best,  not  being  too 
heavy,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of 
milk  rather  than  to  fatten.  I  believe  in 
feeding  and  watering  regularly.  Next  sea¬ 
son  I  intend  to  direct  my  attention  to  milk ; 
that  is,  to  give  up  potatoes  and  let  corn 
and  hay  be  my  only  crops.  A.  H.  M. 

Hampshire  County. 

A  MICHIGAN  MIXTURE. 

We  had  a  protracted  drought  from  June 
until  November.  Moreover,  our  farming 
is  so  mixed  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
crop  has  paid  us  best.  Probably  this  year, 
it  is  oats,  and  this  is  not  considered  an  oat 
soil,  being  sandy  and  gravelly,  with  a  hard- 
pan  about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
I  sowed  with  a  wheat  drill  eight  acres  of 
what  is  called  White  Russian  Oats  here 
and  harvested,  by  weight,  385  bushels  or 
4S  bushels  per  acre,  with  heavy  nice  straw 
which  was  fed  to  my  stock.  The  oats 
would  sell  at  22  cents  per  bushel,  or  $10.56 
per  acre.  From  15  acres  of  Timothy,  we 
cut  about  15  tons  of  nice  hay,  which  would 
sell  at  about  nine  dollars  per  ton  or  nine 
dollars  per  acre ;  if  it  were  not  for  the 
straw  from  the  oats,  the  hay  would  have 
paid  me  better  for  the  labor.  From  16 
acres  of  wheat,  we  got  14  bushels  per  acre, 
worth  75  cents  per  bushel  or  $10.50  per  acre 
— about  the  same  as  the  oats,  but  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  greater.  From  six  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  we  harvested  about  300  bushels  fit  for 
market.  We  are  selling  them  now  at  35 
cents  per  bushel  or  about  $17.50  per  acre, 
but  the  labor  and  expense  for  the  crop  were 
so  great  that  I  think  the  oat  crop  is  ahead. 
Owing  to  the  di-ought,  our  17  acres  of  corn 
husked  out  only  about  25  bushels  of  small 
ears  per  acre.  From  one-third  of  an  acre 
of  carrots,  we  took  300  bxxshels  or  at  the 
rate  of  900  bxxshels  per  acre,  and  at  13 
cents — their  price  here  in  the  field — the  in¬ 
come  would  be  $117  per  acre.  We  are  en¬ 
larging  oxir  carrot  patch. 

Just  here  let  me  tell  the  man  who  in¬ 
quired  in  a  late  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  about 
drawing  muck  over  on  hard  land  to  enrich 
it,  that  he  oxxght  not  to  do  so ;  but  drain 
the  muck  bed  and  grow  carrots,  potatoes, 
corn,  hay,  celery,  onions,  cabbages,  etc.,  on 
it,  and  thxxs  make  more  manure  to  enrich 
the  upland.  We  are  working  wonders  in 
this  vicinity  in  clearing  up  swamps  and 
marshes  and  raising  such  truck.  Put  po¬ 
tatoes  on  for  the  first  crop,  no  matter  how 
rough  the  groxxnd  may  be.  By  the  time 
the  tubers  are  harvested,  the  land  will  be 
in  fine  shape.  Then  pxxt  on  fine  manure 
for  a  stimulant ;  plow  in  the  fall,  and  the 
next  spring  pxit  in  carrots,  etc.  We  sow 
the  carrots  IS  inches  apart  and  thin  to  three 
to  foxir  inches  in  the  row.  Long  Orange  is 
the  favorite  here.  We  keep  seven  cows  and 
have  special  customers  at  the  village  here 
and  in  Detroit,  30  miles  away.  We  make 
veal  of  the  male  calves  and  raise  the  heifers 
and  sell  them  when  they  come  in  milk,  or 
keep  them  and  sell  some  older  cows.  We 
sold  two  cows  this  week  for  $35  apiece  and 
were  offered  $40  for  some.  We  have  30 
grade  Merino  ewes  which  sheared  eight 
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pounds  per  head,  and  the  wool  sold  lor  30 
cents  per  pound  or  §72  in  all.  We  also 
raised  24  half-blood  Shropshire  lambs 
which  sold,  when  six  months  old,  at  $2.50 
per  head,  or  for  $60  for  all,  making  $132  for 
wool  and  lambs.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
source  of  income  for  the  year ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  extended  much  with  proportionate 
profit ;  for  we  can  keep  a  few  sheep  at  little 
expense.  We  have  Plymouth  Rock  poultry 
and  20  hives  of  bees  in  chaff  hives.  We 
have  four  horses — one,  a  large,  gamy  six- 
year-old  gelding  which  I  have  been  speed¬ 
ing  this  full.  With  a  little  practice  he  got 
down  to  2.50.  He  is  now  for  sale,  being  too 
fast  for  farming,  and  if  we  could  get  one- 
hundreth  part  of  Axtell’s  price  for  him  he 
would  be  our  most  profitable  product ;  still 
I  don’t  think  we  should  expend  much  on 
trotters.  We  raise  plenty  of  fruit  for 
home  use  and  some  to  sell.  Two  of  us  do 
all  the  out  door  work,  and  the  women  tend 
the  poultry.  We  are  all  kept  grinding. 

Oakland  County.  A.  B. 

NEW  JERSEY  NEWS. 

I  find  that  miik  has  been  about  the  only 
paying  product  during  the  past  year. 
Rain,  constant  and  profuse,  ruined  the  to¬ 
mato  and  potato  crops  and  prevented  the 
proper  harvesting  of  hay  and  grain.  Pas¬ 
ture,  of  course,  has  been  abundant.  Or¬ 
dinarily  tomatoes  and  milk  are  paying 
crops.  Last  year  Red-Top  seed  was  a 
money  “  crop.”  Poultry  is  an  important 
source  of  revenue  ;  but  too  much  rain  in¬ 
duces  roup  and  kindred  diseases.  These 
are  harder  to  conquer  on  our  heavy  soil 
than  on  lighter  land. 

This  coming  year,  I  shall  keep  more  and 
better  cows,  increase  the  acreage  of  toma¬ 
toes,  conjure  the  gods  to  measure  out  a 
fair  proportion  of  dry  weather  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  hope  for  more  money.  J.  s.  s. 

Salem  County, 

INDIANA  INDUSTRIES. 

SMALL  fruits  paid  best  this  year.  I  have 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  raspberries 
and  as  much  in  strawberries,  but  only  a 
part  of  the  latter  were  in  bearing  this  sea¬ 
son.  They  paid  best  because  the  profits 
were  more  per  acre  than  those  from  any 
other  crop,  considering  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  prices  were  good.  Those  for 
strawberries  averaged  about  10J£  cents  per 
quart,  and  those  for  raspberries  10  cents 
per  quart.  It  will  pay  to  increase  the  crop. 
I  increased  my  strawberry  beds  to  1  %  acre 
this  fall  and  will  set  more  in  the  spring.  I 
have  set  1,650  blackberries  and  will  increase 
the  number  of  raspberries  also.  Among 
strawberries  the  Jewell  has  paid  me  the 
best.  Being  very  productive,  of  large  size, 
good  shape,  and  nice,  bright  color,  it  made 
a  very  attractive  berry  in  market.  The  pota¬ 
to  crop  has  paid  second-best.  1  had  three  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  planted  to  potatoes  this  season, 
with  quite  different  results.  The  first  was 
about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  planted  in 
drills  on  a  low,  black,  sandy  loam  soil. 
Stable  manure  was  drawn  on  during  last 
win  ter  as  fast  as  made.  In  32  rows,  150  feet 
long,  of  early  potatoes,  three  barrels  of 
chicken  manure  were  dropped  on  the  pota- 
oes  before  they  were  covered.  The  tubers 
were  all  smooth  and  nice  and  free  from 
scab,  and  the  yield  was  about  200  bushels 
per  acre.  The  second  piece,  about  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  an  acre,  was  a  clayey  soil.  One-half 
of  it  had  been  in  strawberries  three  years, 
and  the  other  half  had  been  under  beans 
and  cabbage  the  year  before.  No  manure 
was  applied,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
strawberry- bed  part  of  the  potatoes  were 
nice,  large  and  perfectly  smooth,  while  on 
the  other  half  they  were  so  scabby  as  to  be 
unfit  for  sale.  The  third  piece— about  one- 
half  acre  adjoining  the  barn-yard— was  sod 
about  four  years  old.  The  soil  was  gravelly. 
The  water  from  the  barn  and  barn-yard  ran 
over  a  part  of  it.  Around  the  barn  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  smooth,  while  those  farthest 
from  the  barn  were  so  scabby  as  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  D.  w.  G. 

Lagrange  County. 


JruXusfl  Societies. 


HORTICULTURAL  MEETING. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Remedies  and  insecticides  for  the  Striped 
Cucumber  Beetle :  the  Cherry-tree  Slug ; 
thecurculio  and  Strawberry-root  Louse: 
London-purple,  Eau  Celeste  and  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture ;  sulphate  of  copper 
for  fungoid  growths,  or  mildews;  ani¬ 
mals  pasturing  in  sprayed  orchards ; 
various  opinions  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 


berries,  blackberries,  currants,  apricots, 

pears,  apples,  plums,  quinces  and, 

grapes. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  23d  annual  meeting  at  Columbus 
on  December  11th,  12th  and  13th.  At  2  P. 
M.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres. 
G.  W.  Campbell  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed  of  the  station 
opened  the  exercises  with  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Season’s  Work  among  the  Insect 
Enemies  of  the  Horticulturist.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experiments  in  preventing  the 
ravages  of  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
seemed  to  indicate  that  covering  the  plants 
with  light  gauze,  supported  either  by  sticks 
or  wires  to  keep  it  away  from  the  plants, 
was  the  most  satisfactory  preventive.  The 
Cherry-tree  Slug  was  easily  destroyed  by 
hellebore,  pyrethrum  or  London-purple. 
This  year’s  experiments  in  spraying  plum 
and  cherry  trees  to  destroy  the  curculio  con¬ 
firmed  the  results  of  last  year’s  work  and 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  “  Little  Turk  ” 
can  be  conquered  thereby.  Of  the  cherries 
sprayed  only  22  4-5  per  ceut.  were  wormy  ; 
while  on  trees  not  sprayed  56  per  cent, 
were  injured.  A  solution  of  one  ounce  of 
London-purple  in  10  gallons  of  water  was 
strong  enough.  B.  F.  Albaugh  said  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  strength  would  iujure  peach 
leaves  or  the  native  or  Chickasaw  type  of 
plums,  which  are  more  tender  than  the 
European  kinds  in  this  respect.  Prof.  Weed 
found  spraying  with  a  mixture  of  London- 
purple  and  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  had 
proved  very  beneficial  in  preserving  plums 
not  only  from  the  curculio  but  also  from 
rot.  Eleven  trees  thus  treated  bore  enor¬ 
mous  crops,  but  the  mixture  still  adhered 
to  the  plums  at  picking  time,  making  it 
necessary  to  wash  them  in  a  weak  solution 
of  vinegar  and  water.  He  thought  the  Eau 
Celeste  and  London-purple  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  and  not  adhere  to  the 
fruit. 

The  preparat  ons  of  sulphate  of  copper 
seemed  to  be  as  effectual  in  combatting 
fungi  as  the  arsenites  were  in  destroying 
insect  enemies.  The  two  remedies  might 
often  be  mixed  and  applied  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  to  good  advantage.  The  best  method 
of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  Strawberry- 
root  Louse,  which  was  doing  considerable 
damage  around  Columbus,  was  to  adopt  a 
proper  rotation,  not  leaving  the  same  patch 
too  long  under  the  crop,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  setting  plants  from  infested  fields.  The 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent 
apple  scab  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  evil.  Pres.  Campbell  said  it 
was  pretty  thoroughly  established  that 
spraying  with  either  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  or  Eau  Celeste  was  an  effective  reme¬ 
dy  for  grape  rot  or  mildew.  Prof.  Weed 
said  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
he  had  found  that  London-purple  when  in 
unbroken  packages  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  was  very  uniform  in  streugth.  J. 
J.  Harrison  said  he  had  lost  a  cow  by  pas¬ 
turing  in  a  sprayed  orchard.  N.  A.  Albaugh 
related  a  number  of  instances  which  seemed 
to  show  that  there  was  very  little  danger 
in  pasturing  stock  after  spraying. 

Prof.  Green  read  an  able  paper  on  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  of  the 
United  States.  He  hoped  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  the  planting  public  could 
be  protected  from  worthless  “new  varieties 
and  novelties,”  and  when  the  originator  of 
really  valuable  varieties  would  receive  a 
just  reward.  Mr.  Thorne  of  the  station 
thanked  the  society  for  the  hearty  support 
it  had  always  given  the  station. 

The  remaining  sessions  were  held  at  the 
City  Hall. 

Prof.  Lazenby  presented  an  instructive 
paper  the  “Botanical  Structure  of  Fruits.” 
He  thought  we  should  strive  to  eliminate 
the  seeds  as  much  as  possible.  James  Ed- 
gerton,  of  Barnesville, said  the  Bubach  was 
likely  to  supersede  the  Sharpless  in  that 
famous  strawberry  center.  Crescent  had 
been  his  most  profitable  variety.  Jessie 
was  very  much  like  Sharpless.  In  the  re¬ 
ports  and  discussions  on  small  fruits,  Bu¬ 
bach,  Warfield  and  Haverland  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  safe  to  plant  by  the  acre,  while 
Eureka,  Viola,  Crawford  and  Pearl  were 
worthy  of  trial.  Jessie  does  well  in  some 
places. 

In  raspberries  the  Palmer  was  highly 
recommended  by  all  who  had  tried  it.  It 
is  no  earlier  than  Souhegan,  Doolittle  and 
others  so  far  as  the  first  picking  is  concern¬ 
ed;  but  it  ripens  the  bulk  of  its  crop  earlier 
and  is  larger  and  more  productive.  Ada  is 
doing  remarkably  well  with  some  and  dis¬ 
appointing  others.  It  seems  to  be  worthy 
of  trial.  It  is  a  week  later  than  Gregg,  and 
nearly  as  large. 

Mr.  Crawford  says  Muskingum  is  very 
similar  to  Shaffer,  but  is  hardier,  more  pro¬ 


ductive,  firmer  and  of  better  quality,  but 
scarcely  so  large.  Hilborn  was  said  to  be 
the  best  second-early,  of  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor,  hardy  and  productive. 
Gregg  still  holds  first  place  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds.  Marlboro  was  recommended  for 
home  use,  but  not  for  market ;  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  purpose  Hansell  was  said  to  be  super¬ 
ior.  Summer  pruning  of  red  raspberries 
was  condemned.  Fall  planting  of  black¬ 
berries  and  red  raspberries  was  advised, 
while  it  would  be  better  to  set  black-caps 
in  the  spring. 

Snyder  was  said  to  be  the  most  profitable 
blackberry.  It  requires  good  culture  and 
severe  pruning.  Mr.  N.  Olimer  cultivates 
thoroughly  until  the  berries  are  gathered 
and  then  stops?  thus  allowing  the  wood  to 
ripen  before  winter.  By  this  method  he 
had  grown  Kittatinny  successfully  for 
many  years.  The  Erie  was  said  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  Kittatinny  in  hardiness.  It 
had  stood  12  degrees  below  zero  uninjured. 

In  currants  W.  W.  Farnsworth  preferred 
Victoria.  He  had  picked  25 %  bushels  from 
163  bushes  last  summer,  some  of  the  best 
yielding  12  to  14  quarts  each. 

The  plants  were  three  by  eight  feet  apart 
on  rich,  moist,  sandy  loam.  He  manures 
heavily,  cultivates  thoroughly  and  prunes 
closely,  especially  the  first  year  or  two. 
Fay  was  a  failure  with  him  and  many 
others ;  while  some  had  succeeded  finely 
with  it.  President  Campbell  considered  it 
of  poor  quality. 

The  Russian  Apricot  was  said  to  be  as 
subject  to  damage  from  frost  when  in 
bloom  as  the  European  varieties  and  there¬ 
fore  not  likely  to  be  of  any  more  value. 

Mr.  Ohmer  had  found  pear  culture  profit¬ 
able.  He  would  plant  the  trees  20  feet 
apart  and  set  out  but  a  few  varieties.  He 
recommended  Bartlett,  Lawrence  and 
Keiffer  for  standards  and  Duchesse  for  a 
dwarf.  George  W.  Trowbridge  said  Dana’s 
Hovey  was  one  of  the  very  best  for  home 
use.  Mr.  Ohmer  said  just  as  much  care  and 
skill  were  required  in  ripening  and  market¬ 
ing  as  in  growing  pears. 

N.  Cox  has  120  acres  in  apple  orchards  on 
the  hills  of  Lawrence  County — mainly 
Rome  Beauty.  The  trees  were  planted  20 
feet  apart.  He  cultivates  corn  in  the  or¬ 
chard  two  or  three  years,  then  seeds  down 
and  pastures  with  sheep.  On  deep,  rich 
soils  sheep  are  better  than  hogs  for  an  or¬ 
chard.  Star  and  Grimes’s  Golden  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  general  culture. 

The  European  varieties  of  plums  are 
preferable  to  the  natives.  The  Champion 
Quince  is  too  late  for  Ohio.  Quince-leaf 
blight,  Prof.  Weed  thinks,  can  be  prevented 
by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

L  B.  Pierce  read  a  valuable  article  on 
“Country  Door-Yards,”  illustrated  by 
drawings  showing  the  advantage  of  ever¬ 
green  screens  and  wind-breaks  both  as  or¬ 
naments  and  for  their  practical  value.  B. 
F.  Albaugh  urged  a  more  general  planting 
of  evergreens  and  deciduous  trees.  R.  A. 
Hunt  said  the  Worden  and  Concord  were 
the  two  leading  varieties  of  grapes  around 
Cleveland. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  re¬ 
convene  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  on 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1890. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  SECRETARY. 


Cucnjuiljct'f. 


BERMUDA  ISLANDS  AND  THEIR 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 


The  Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands  are  a 
small  group  of  Islands  numbering  365  in 
all,  of  which  only  12  to  15  are  inhabited 
and  having  an  area,  all  told,  of  only  12,000 
acres.  They  are  situated  690  miles  due 
southeast  from  New  York,  800  miles  due 
east  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  780  miles  south 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The  group  ex¬ 
tends  from  northeast  to  southwest  in  a 
direct  line  about  17  miles,  having  a  width 
of  about  two  miles.  It  is  a  British  colony 
and  an  army  and  navy  stronghold.  The 
population  is  15,000,  a  God-fearing  people. 
Between  November  and  April  the  thermom¬ 
eter  ranges  from  50  to  75  degrees  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  the  temperature  is 
never  higher  than  86  degrees.  About  2,000 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  on  which  are 
raised,  during  the  winter  months,  onions, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  beets,  peas  and  all  the 
garden  vegetables.  About  300,000  bushels  of 
onions,  40,000  barrels  of  potatoes,  100,000 
boxes  (one  peck  each)  of  tomatoes,  8, 000 
bushels  of  beets  and  a  few  peas,  lettuce 
and  such  things  are  sent  to  New  York  and 
to  her  United  States  ports  each  winter. 


“  The  early  bird  ”  gets  the  large  prices  for 
his  produce.  The  New  York  market  us¬ 
ually  opens  in  January  for  potatoes  at  $8 
per  barrel ;  for  onions  at  $3  per  bushel :  for 
tomatoes  at  $1  per  peck  ;  but  the  prices  di¬ 
rectly  run  down  to  $6  for  potatoes,  $2  for 
onions  and  75  cents  for  tomatoes,  and  later 
in  the  season,  after  the  Florida  vegetables 
begin  to  come  in,  the  prices  run  much 
lower.  Our  method  of  raising  onions  is  as 
follows :  The  onion  seed  (black  seed)  is  all 
raised  in  the  Madeira  Islands ;  no  other 
seeds  will  bottom.  The  two  varieties  are 
White  (early)  and  Red  (late).  About 
September  15  the  farmer  who  contemplates 
raising  onions  the  coming  winter,  will  select 
a  small  piece  of  the  richest  land,  and  after 
manuring  it  very  highly  with  well  rotted 
pig  manure,  plant  therein  in  beds  quite 
thickly  his  White  Onion  seed.  This  is 
what  he  calls  his  “seedbed”  and  this  he 
watches  with  great  solicitude,  as  on  his 
success  with  his  seed-bed  depends,  in  a 
large  measure,  his  crop.  The  Red  Onion 
seed  will  be  planted  in  the  same  way  about 
October  15.  From  these  beds  the  plants 
are  all  drawn  and  transplanted  into  the 
fields  in  beds  when  the  proper  season  ar¬ 
rives.  The  White  is  usually  transplanted 
from  December  1  to  January  15,  and  the 
Red  from  December  15  to  February  1.  It 
is  no  use  to  transplant  after  these  dates. 
The  harvesting  begins  in  January  and  ends 
in  May.  The  question  is  often  asked: 
“  Why  transplant  ?  ”  First,  we  do  so  be¬ 
cause  ti’ansplanted  onions  bottom  quicker 
and  better,  and,  next,  it  is  much  easier  to 
weed  and  care  for  enough  plants  for  two 
acres,  from  September  15  to  December  1,  in 
a  bed  two  rods  in  area  than  in  one  320  rods 
in  area.  Our  weeds  do  not  die  on  being 
cut  down  with  a  hoe,  as  those  in  the  North 
do  ;  but  we  have  to  pull  up  each  and  every 
one  and  carry  it  away  to  the  pig-sty.  If 
stirred  about  with  a  hoe  they  simply  enjoy 
it,  rooting  down  in  a  night’s  time,  and  go 
on  rejoicing.  We  transplant  nearly  every¬ 
thing,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  about  mak¬ 
ing  all  sorts  grow.  We  transplant  pumpkin 
vines  and  also — stranger  still — slip  them. 
The  onion  crop  is  crated  in  60-pound 
crates  which  the  farmer  has  made  on  rainy 
days  from  material  which  is  brought  “knock 
down  ”  from  the  pineries  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick.  This  crate  costs  the  farmer, 
already  made,  about  13  cents. 

Bermuda  Islands.  RUSSELL  HASTINGS. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

|  Jl  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


PLANTING  AN  APPLE,  PEAR  AND  PEACH 
ORCHARD. 

C.  A.  H.,  Rayville,  Md.— What  are  the 
best  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
for  Northern  Maryland  ?  I  am  about  to 
plant  1,000  of  each  for  a  market  orchard, 
my  object  being  profit.  Would  it  be  best 
to  plant  on  hilly  or  low  meadow  land  P  My 
idea  is  to  plant  the  apple  trees  30  by  30  feet 
apart  and  put  a  peach  tree  between  two 
apple  trees  in  the  row,  and  a  row  of  peach 
trees  15  feet  apart  between  each  set  of 
apple-tree  rows,  so  that  the  trees  would  be 
15  feet  apart.  I  would  plant  standard 
pear  trees  20  by  20  feet  apart  and  put  a 
dwarf  pear  tree  between  each  two  standards 
in  the  row,  and  a  row  of  dwarfs  between 
each  two  rows  of  standards,  so  that  the 
trees  would  be  10  feet  apart.  Are  these  dis¬ 
tances  advisable  ?  I  would  want  to  eulti 
vate  crops  of  some  kind  in  the  orchard  and 
to  get  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  fruit 
from  it.  I  am  thinking  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  Baldwin  and  Gravenstein  Apples 
for  fall  and  winter  profit.  Are  there  any 
better  winter  kinds  ?  What  kinds  of  pears 
had  I  better  plant — summer,  fall  or  winter 
varieties  ?  Are  there  any  better  than  the 
Anjou,  Seckel  and  Lawrence  f  Is  there  a 
better  dwarf  than  the  Duchesse  ?  Would 
it  be  better  to  plant  a  succession  of  peaches 
or  should  all  be  late  ?  Is  the  Wonderful 
the  best  late  peach  for  profit?  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  buy  the  trees  from  nurseries  in 
this  county  or  would  trees  brought  from 
a  distance  do  as  well  ?  I  can  buy  much 
cheaper  from  either  a  New  Jersey  or  New 
York  nursery. 
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ANSWERED  BY  J.  W.  KERR. 

The  best  varieties  of  apples  for  your  sec¬ 
tion  for  market  purposes  would  be  :  for 
early,  Yellow  Transparent,  Fourth  of  July, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  Carolina  Red  June ;  for 
fall,  Gravensteln,  Wine,  Cumberland  Seed¬ 
ling,  Fallawater,  aud  Bachelor ;  for  winter, 
York  Imperial,  Black  Twig,  Stayman’s 
Winesap,  Lawver  and  Smith’s  Cider,  and 
for  the  greatest  profit  two-fifths  should  be 
early,  one  fifth  fall,  and  two-fifths  winter. 
Apple  trees  30  feet  apart  with  three  peach 
trees  for  each  apple  tree,  are  too  close  for 
the  best  results  with  either.  A  peach  tree 
in  the  center  of  the  square  formed  by  four 
apple  trees  will  answer,  as  the  peach  trees 
will  be  a  little  over  21  feet  from  the  apple 
on  each  side.  Even  this  is  rather  close  for 
alternate  apple  and  peach  trees  on  good  soil 
of  which  there  is  plenty  in  Baltimore 
County.  A  dwarf  pear  would  be  profitable 
for  filling  in  the  squares.  Keep  in  mind 
one  fact— that  too  close  planting  tells  sadly 
upon  the  final  results  of  the  labor.  Plant 
on  hilly  ground  by  all  means  in  preference 
to  low  meadow.  With  the  pear  as  with  the 
apple  and  peach  your  “  idea”  of  economiz¬ 
ing  land  by  planting  too  closely  will  have 
precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  returns 
— they  will  be  easier  to  handle.  Twenty 
feet  apart  each  way  is  close  enough  for 
standards.  Dwarfs,  of  which  the  Duchesse 
is  the  only  variety  worth  bothering  with, 
should  be  from  14  to  16  feet  apart  each  way. 
Among  the  varieties  in  the  list  of  stand¬ 
ards  Bartlett  should  lead,  as,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  the  most  profitable  variety 
that  is  generally  grown.  Keiffer,  Anjou, 
and  Lawrence  are  none  of  them  early  pears, 
neither  can  I  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
where  the  early  pears  pay  as  well  as  does 
the  Bartlett. 

For  peaches,  a  succession  of  kinds  gives 
advantages  in  more  ways  than  one  :  1.  The 
grower  has  a  longer  time  to  handle  and 
market  the  crop.  2.  It  affords  a  greater 
assurance  of  having  peaches  annually,  as 
by  a  succession  containing  both  white  and 
yellow-fleshed  kinds,  there  will  be  seasons 
when  the  yellow  kinds  will  be  nearly  an 
entire  failure,  and  the  white-fleshed,  being, 
as  a  rule,  hardier  in  blossom,  will  yield  the 
most  profitable  crops.  Start,  say  with  St. 
John  or  Lady  Tngold,  both  yellow,  then 
Mountain  Rose  (white-flesh),  then  Foster  or 
Crawford’s  Early— it  will  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  which,  as  they  are  precisely  alike — next 
Mary’s  Choice,  or  Reeves’s  Favorite,  all  four 
yellow  kinds.  Follow  with  Moore’s  Favor¬ 
ite  or  Old  Mixon,  Wheatland,  Crawford’s 
Late  or  Globe  or  Beer’s  Melocoton  or  Bran¬ 
dywine.  For  a  white-fleshed  kind  ripening 
with  Wheatland,  take  Southwick ;  follow 
Crawford’s  Late  with  Fox’s  Seedling,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  Walker’s  Variegated  Free,  and 
this  with  McCollister  and  Shipley  ;  these 
with  Beer’s  Smock  and  Garey’s  Hold  On 
and  these  with  Salway.  Ordinarily  I  do 
not  advise  the  planting  of  the  last  named 
here  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  as 
there  are  but  few  places  here  where  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  well ;  but  I  have  seen  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  in  some  parts  of  western  Maryland  on 
heavier  soil.  The  Wonderful,  according  to 
the  best  information  I  have  from  disinter¬ 
ested  parties  who  have  seen  it,  is  not  su¬ 
perior  to  a  well-grown  Smock.  Novelties 
had  better  not  be  too  prominent  in  market 
orchards  when  profit  is  the  object.  C.  A. 
H.  can  buy  better  pear  trees  in  New  York 
than  are  raised  in  Maryland  nurseries,  and 
he  can  buy  varieties  equally  good  aud  per¬ 
haps  cheaper  in  Alabama  than  in  New  York. 
Apple  trees  he  ought  to  buy  as  cheap  in 
Maryland  as  anywhere,  and  he  can  ;  and 
as  to  peach  trees  he  certainly  can  get  them 
in  his  own  State,  reliable,  and  entirely 
healthy,  at  prices  low  enough  for  safety. 
Let  him  buy  from  honorable,  upright  men 
who  value  reputation  aud  character,  and 
he  will  be  likely  to  makemoney  in  the  long 
run  by  doing  so,  and  escape  vexation  and 
disappointment. 

FERTILIZER  FROM  COTTON-SEED. 

R.  G.  71.,  Barker.  La. — I  wish  to  make  a 
good  potato  fertilizer.  Cotton-seed  prod¬ 
ucts  are  most  convenient:  Cotton-seed 
meal  $20;  cotton  seed  hull  ashes  $18;  acid 
phosphate  $20  ;  kainit  $20.  These  prices  are 
per  short  ton,  in  the  New  Orleans  market. 
How  shall  I  combine  them  ?  Should  I  use 
anything  else  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  B.  VOORIIEES. 

Both  cotton  seed  meal  and  cotton-hull 
ashes  are  cheao  fertilizing  materials  at  the 
prices  named,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  wasteful  practice  to  use  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  as  a  fertilizer  without  first  secur¬ 
ing  its  feeding  value.  The  potash  in  kainit 
at  $20  per  ton  would  cost  eight  cents  per 
pound  as  against  about  three  cents  for 
that  contained  in  cotton-hull  ashes.  Acid 
phosphate  At.the  price  named  is  a  Iso  A  rela¬ 


tively  expensive  source  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Cotton  seed  meal  of  average  quality  con¬ 
tains  seven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  3.25  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  per  cent, 
of  potash.  Cotton-hull  ashes  vary  consid¬ 
erably  in  composition  though  average  sam¬ 
ples  contain  25  per  cent,  of  potash  and  eight 
per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 
Acid  pliosph  ite  should  contain  12  per  cent, 
of  available  phosphoric  acid.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formulas  could  doubtless  be  used  with 
profit:  1.  800  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal ; 
800  pounds  of  cotton-hull  ashes  ;  400  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate.  This  would  furnish  a 
mixture  containing  2.8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
seven  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10.8 
per  cent,  of  potash.  2.  1,000  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal ;  1,000  pounds  cotton-hull  ashes — a 
mixture  containing  3.50  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
six  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13.50  per 
cent,  of  potash.  The  cost  of  these  mix¬ 
tures  would  be  practically  the  same  and 
the  minimum  amount  applied  should  be  at 
least  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre, 
though  it  is  more  than  likely  that  double 
this  amount  would  give  the  most  profitable 
returns.  Cotton-hull  ashes  contain  small 
amounts  of  lime.  The  mixture  should 
therefore  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  against  loss  of  nitrogen. 

HEN  MANURE. 

L.  E.  A  ,  Smyrna,  Del.— What  is  dry, 
pure  manure  consisting  of  the  droppings  of 
young  chickens  fed  on  grain  and  bone-meal, 
worth  per  bushel  and  ton?  What  should 
be  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  from  heating? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

Numerous  analyses  have  been  made  at 
this  station  of  “  hen  manure,”  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  always  been  a  mixture  of  hen 
dung  with  variable  quantities  of  feathers, 
straw  and  earth  scraped  from  the  floor  of 
the  hennery.  We  have  no  analysis  of  the 
un mixed  hen  dung ;  therefore  a  statement 
of  its  value  would  be  mere  guess-work. 
The  difference  between  the  excrement  of 
fowls  and  that  of  cattle  of  all  sorts  is  that 
the  former  contains  in  solid  form  all  the 
fertilizing  material  of  the  food  except  what 
is  retained  in  the  body  for  growth  or  goes 
iuto  the  eggs ;  while  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  food 
of  cattle  is  excreted  in  liquid  form  and  is 
easily  lost  even  in  the  stalls  or  barn-yard. 
It  is  easy  to  see  then  why  the  “dung”  of 
fowls  is  richer  manure  than  that  of  cattle. 
That  of  the  former  contains  both  the 
urinary  and  bowel  excretions,  that  of  the 
latter  consists  largely  of  the  undigested 
food,  with  what  of  the  urine  may  have 
been  absorbed  and  retained  by  it.  The  ma¬ 
nure  can  be  kept  from  heating  by  mixing  it 
with  earth,  or,  better  perhaps,  with  some 
plaster. 

Connecticut  Ag.  Ex.  Station. 

THE  MAKING  OF  OILS. 

H.  IF.  H.,  (no' address). — Where  and  by 
whom  is  oil  of  hemlock  manufactured  ? 

ANS. — The  leading  druggists  seem  to 
manufacture  their  own  supplies  of  this 
product.  We  are  frequently  asked  if  it 
will  pay  farmers  to  try  to  make  this  oil  or 
oil  of  cedar  on  the  farms,  to  sell.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  farm  papers  have  advised  their  read¬ 
ers  to  try  the  business  of  oil-making  and 
have  printed  pictures  of  the  implements 
used.  The  manufacture  of  the  oils  is  easy 
enough.  They  are  products  of  distillation. 
An  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  whis¬ 
ky  stills  is  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  there 
is  no  profit  in  the  oil.  The  market  is  well 
supplied  and  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
to  sell  large  quantities  at  paying  prices.  It 
may  be  said  that  oil  of  wintergreen  is  the 
only  product  of  this  sort  that  will  find  a 
ready  sale.  The  expense  of  gathering  the 
wintergreen  will  eat  up  all  the  profits. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  wish  to  throw  cold 
water  on  any  plan  that  promises  to  relieve 
the  farmer  ;  it  only  desires  to  state  the  facts 
as  it  learns  them. 


Miscellaneous. 

L.  L.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  sub¬ 
scribes  for  a  magazine  and  pays  for  the 
same  one  year  in  advance.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  the  publisher  stops  issuing  the 
magazine  and  gives  credit  for  another  mag¬ 
azine  which  he  sends  in  place  of  the  one 
subscribed  for.  When  the  time  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  given  credit  for  is  up,  he  does 
not  stop  sending  th6  magazine.  Can  he 
collect  pay  for  the  time  beyond  what  he 
has  given  credit  for,  whether  the  magazine 
be  taken  from  the  office  or  not?  2.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  paper  is  refused  and  not  taken  out 
of  the  post-otlice  at  all,  even  for  the  time 
for  which  credit  has  been  given,  can  the 
publisher  collect  pay  then  for  sending  the 
magazine  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for 
which  credit  has  been  given  ? 


Ans. — 1.  Not  if  the  paper  is  not  taken 
from  the  office.  2.  No,  he  can  not.  It  is  a 
mean,  unjust  law,  anyway,  that  enables 
publishers  to  collect  for  papers  beyond  the 
term  subscribed  for. 

J.  P.  P.,  Valatie,  N.  Y. — For  three 
years  we  have  raised  a  potato  called  the 
Mayflower,  which  we  and  our  neighbors 
consider  superior,  for  eating  purposes,  to 
any  other  variety  we  have  tried.  It  is 
white  and  oblong  with  shallow  eyes  and 
ripens  about  one  week  later  than  the  Early 
Rose.  Does  the  R.  N.-Y.  know  the  va¬ 
riety  ? 

Ans. — The  Mayflower  was  introduced,  as 
we  remember,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
by  the  late  firm  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  The 
quality  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  not  a  large 
yielder.  It  is  considered  an  intermediate 
as  to  ripening. 

P.  M.,  Afton,  Mo. — Will  it  pay  me  to 
get  the  Clark’s  Cutaway  Harrow  ?  I  have 
only  21  acres  of  land,  one-third  in  small 
fruits  ;  one-third  in  hay,  and  one-third  in 
corn,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  etc. 

Ans. — It  will  depend  upon  the  supply  of 
tools  you  now  have.  As  we  have  often 
stated,  the  Cutaway  is  more  a  plow  than  a 
harrow.  On  general  principles,  we  should 
think  the  work  done  by  the  Cutaway,  af¬ 
ter  plowing  and  before  harrowing,  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  warrant  the  cost  of  the  im¬ 
plement  and  the  time  spent  in  using  it. 

S.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  III. — 1.  I  am  hauling 
long  manure  from  the. livery  stable  and 
putting  it  on  my  strawberries  ;  will  it  pay? 
Some  say  that  it  will  smother  them  out.  2. 
In  cutting  cions,  is  the  end  bud  alone  used 
or  can  all  of  a  small  limb  be  used? 

Ans. — 1.  The  manure  will  not'smother  or 
harm  the  plants,  if  properly  applied.  Our 
way  is  to  spread  it  two  or  three  inches  deep 
between  the  rows  while  the  plants  them¬ 
selves  are  barely  covered.  This  answers 
every  purpose.  2.  All  of  a  suitable  length 
and  size. 

R.  O.  B.,  Paterson,  N  J.— In  a  late  R. 
N.-Y.  it  was  stated  that  the  editor  was  of¬ 
fered  a  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns  for  10  cents 
per  pound.  I  would  like  to  get  them ;  who 
has  them  for  sale  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  should  have  stated 
that  the  birds  were  for  sale  by  a  commission 
man  in  this  city.  We  merely  wished  to 
show  how  prices  range  at  this  time  for  good 
hens. 

II.  B.  P.,  Caldwell,  TFfs. — How  can 
sweet  potatoes  be  grown  from  the  time  the 
plants  are  started  till  the  potatoes  are 
cured  and  stored  away  ? 

AnS. — The  R.  N.-Y.  will  soon  print  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  this  crop. 

G.  C.,  Ore  Hill,  Conn.—  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  not  much  faith  in  a  hand  hay  press. 
Our  experience  with  hand  pressing  has  not 
been  very  satisfactory  when  the  bales  were 
obliged  to  compete  with  those  turned  out 
by  the  powerful  presses  now  used. 

Mrs.  M.  Z.  D.,  Gordon,  Neb. — If  the  R 
N.-Y.  is  not  mistaken  HoardVDairyman  of 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  will  supply  a  book 
on  cheese  making  by  J.  H.  Monrad. 

A.  M.,  Creston,  Iowa. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
not  used  the  Hench  and  Dromgold  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  but  from  its  appearance  and 
the  reports  of  reliable  men  we  are  sure  it 
will  do  first-class  work. 

C.  S.  B.,  Milton,  N.  Y. — There  are  two 
experiment  stations  in  Connecticut.  Write 
to  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  New  Haven  and  to 
Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps,  Storrs  P.  O.  Tolland 
Co. 


Discussion. 


TWENTY-FIVE  HENS  VS.  ONE  COW. 

C.  B.  C.,  Fayetteville,  Ark.— F.  H.  V. 
on  page  820  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relative  profit  of  25  hens 
against  one  cow.  He  speaks  of  taking  the 
country  at  large  and  averaging  things. 
Such  a  discussion  would  be  interesting  and 
valuable.  I  will  speak  of  north  western  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Let  us  suppose  the  owner  is  to  buy 
feed  in  each  case.  What  will  the  result  be 
supposing  the  cost  of  housing  to  be  the 
same,  although  it  is  really  in  favor  of  the 
hens  ? 

For  the  Cow. — Good  scrub  cow,  $25; 
feed  for  one  year,  $35  ;  2,400  quarts  of  milk 
at  two  cents  a  quart  (made  into  butter),  $48. 
Balance  in  favor  of  cow,  $13 ;  interest  on 
investment,  52  per  cent. 

For  the  Hens. — 25  hens  at  15  cents,  $3.75; 
feed  for  hens  at  60  cents  each,  $15 ;  250  doz¬ 
en  eggs  (average)  10  cents  per  dozen,  $25. 
Balance  in  favor  of  hens,  $10;  interest  on 
investment,  26S  per  cent. 

Poultry  is  very  cheap  here.  The  best 
chickeus  and  turkeys  bring  but  six  cents  at 
retail.  A  few  days  ago  a  fine  lot  of  12 
cockerels  weighing  51  pounds  sold  for  I1.S0. 


I  intend  to  make  some  experiments  on 
capons  and  try  to  find  a  market  for  them 
in  St.  Louis.  Eggs  find  a  ready  market, 
but  in  summer  they  are  as  low  as  six  cents 
per  dozen  and  quantities  are  shipped  from 
here  to  St.  Louis. 

B.  B.,  Ansonia,  Ohio. — What  is  a  good 
book  on  grape  culture? 

ANS.— Fuller’s  is  about  as  good  as  any. 
All  booksellers  offer  or  can  procure  it. 
Price  about  $1. 

H.  S.  W.,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y.— In  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  20,  farmers  were  requested 
to  tell  how  much  stock  they  keep  and  on 
what  number  of  acres  of  land  it  is  done. 
Although  I  haven’t  a  large  farm,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  best  land  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  situ¬ 
ated,  yet  it  is  best  adapted  to  dairying,  and 
so  I  make  that  my  chief  business,  and  as 
compared  with  others  in  this  locality,  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  My  farm  consists  of  only  75  acres  and 
on  it  I  keep  from  10  to  12  milch  cows 
and  young  stock  enough  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  to  15  or  16  head,  all  told.  They  are 
well  kept  from  the  products  of  the  farm  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  all  farm  crops,  such  as 
potatoes,  wheat,  etc.,  without  ever  purchas¬ 
ing  either  fodder  or  grain.  I  also  keep  two 
horses.  Now  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
and  what  I  receive  in  return  :  Remember  I 
run  no  fancy  dairy  of  thoroughbred  stock. 

I  have  nothing  but  our  American  cattle 
and  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  see  to  it  that 
they  are  good  ones.  A  good  cow  eats  no 
more  than  a  poor  one  and  the  amount  in 
the  pail  is  more  satisfactory. 

The  first  and  all-important  thing  (after 
the  cows  themselves)  fora  good  flow  of  milk, 
is  feed.  I  have  a  permanent  pasture  which 
has  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  that 
furnishes  remarkably  sweet  pasturage 
very  early  in  the  spring.  Then  I  plant  (not 
sow)  a  sufficient  amount  of  fodder-corn  for 
use  when  the  grass  becomes  dried  up  in  the 
fall.  Right  here  is  a  great  difficulty  with 
many  farmers  in  regard  to  fall  feeding : 
they  do  not  begin  early  enough  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  One  should  always  commence  before 
the  cows  begin  to  shrink  in  their  milk,  as  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to  hold  them  to  their 
regular  yield,  but  when  they  have  “shrunk 
in  their  milk  ”  to  any  great  degree,  one 
may  as  well  give  up  trying  to  increase  the 
flow  again.  My  cows  are  stabled  and  bed¬ 
ded  at  night  after  September  1.  This  is 
done  not  only  to  get  the  manure  and  straw- 
stack  on  familiar  terms  wi  h  each  other, 
but  for  the  comfort  of  the  cows.  In  winter 
the  cows  are  kept  in  a  basement  stable 
where  the  mercury  never  gets  below  freez¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  let  out  but  little  more 
than  to  allow  time  for  cleaning  the  stable 
and  to  get  water  close  by  the  stable  door, 
twice  a  day.  They  are  fed  (as  well  as 
milked)  on  time.  To  get  them  through 
the  winter  requires  from  30  to  35  tons  of 
good  hay  and  corn-stalks  from  four  to  six 
acres  with  some  oat-straw,  and  every  one 
g»ts  corn  and  oat-meal  in  the  spring. 

The  milk  goes  to  the  cheese  factory  from 
May  1  until  November  1.  Cheese  for  the 
seasons  of  1888  and  1889  has  been  very  low 
in  price  and  my  cows  have  not  paid  well. 
For  the  season  of  18S8  the  price  per  pound 
of  cheese  ranged  from  6%  to  10  cents.  My  10 
cows  paid  for  the  six  months  at  the  factory, 
$399.40  :  amount  per  cow  $39.94.  The  average 
price  for  the  season  for  100  pounds  of  milk 
was  $.861,  or  less  than  two  cents  a  quart. 
I  received  $40  for  the  veal  calves  and  made 
say,  $40  worth  of  butter  in  the  year,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $504.40  for  one  year.  Now 
with  the  small  amount  received  per  pound 
or  per  quart  for  the  milk,  I  stand  no  chance 
at  all  with  my  brother  farmer  who  peddles 
his  milk  for  five  or  six  cents  per  quart  or 
with  him  who  gets  a  high-toned  price  for 
butter.  But;keeping  my  cattle  in  the  way 
which  I  have  described'!  have  been  able  to 
make  my  10  cows  pay  as  much  last  year  as 
any  dairy  of  the  same  size  at  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  of  nearly  100  patrons — or  more. 

ROTjBLIGHT  ;  SEED  POTATOES,  iYIELD. 

C.  E.  C.,  Peruville,  N.  Y.— Diseased 
seed  may  or  may  not  affect  the  future  crop, 
according  to  favorable  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  parasitic  growth,  the 
effect  of  which  is  called  blight  when  it  at¬ 
tacks  the  foliage,  and  rot  when  it  attacks 
the  tuber.  The  moist  and  cool  weather  of 
August  developed  the  disease  and  the  hot 
weather  of  September  checked  it.  A  frost 
which  kills  the  vines  before  the  tubers  are 
reached,  also  arrests  decay.  In  1888  a 
severe  frost  killed  the  vines  in  August  on 
the  low  lands,  and  in  such  fields  no  rot  was 
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winter.  7.  They  are  also  good  in  privy 
vaults  instead  of  sand,  road-dust,  etc. 


“How  to  Grow  Pansies  from  Seed” 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  by  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  which  in  a  few  simple  words  and  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  illustrations  tells  the 
story  of  how  best  to  raise  these  charming 
plants. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  sitting- 
room,  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  where  the 
temperature  will  run  from  65  to  75  degrees, 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  January  to 
the  middle  of  April,  but  the  earlier  in  the 
season  they  are  sown,  the  stronger  the 
plants  will  be.  The  best  way  to  start  pan¬ 
sies,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of  flower  seeds, 
is  in  shallow  boxes  rather  than  in  pots. 
To  make  it  as  clear  as  possible,  we  show 
three  different  stages  of  the  operation. 
Fig.  1  shows  a  box  two  inches  deep,  nine 
wide  and  12  long,  wherein  a  packet  of  pan¬ 
sy  seeds  has  just  been  sown  in  ordinary, 
rich  soil,  such  as  is  used  for  almost  any 
kind  of  house  plant.  The  surface  is  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  level  before  the  seeds 
are  sown,  then  the  seed  is  pressed  gently 
down  with  a  smooth  board,  so  as  to  merely 
sink  it  into  the  soil ;  over  the  seed  is  sifted 
through  a  piece  of  mosquito  netting,  just 
enough  soil  to  hide  the  seed,  say  about  1-16 
part  of  an  inch  in  depth :  again  press  gently 
down  with  a  smooth  board  and  the  sowing 
is  completed.  Now,  place  the  box  in  the 
light,  water  gently  with  tepid  water,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  soil,  and  in  about  three 
weeks,  if  kept  in  an  average  temperature 
of  65  degrees,  you  will  have  a  “braird”  of 
young  seedling  pansies,  as  sown  in  Fig.  2, 
which  is  a  box  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
the  seeds  were  sown  in.  In  three  weeks 
more,  or  in  about  five  or  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing,  we  must  transplant  the 
seedlings  into  box  No.  3,  which  in  three 
weeks  more  will  give  an  appearance  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  plants  from  box 
No.  3  will  soon  begin  to  crowd  one  another, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  flower  pots,  or 
boxes,  to  be  grown  inside  or  in  the  open 
ground,  as  desired.  When  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  give  pansies  the  house  culture 
just  described,  the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to 
work  iu  spring.  They  should  be  sown 
exactly  as  described — in  the  boxes — press¬ 
ing  down  the  seeds,  then  slightly  covering 
up,  and  pressing  down  again,  but  they  had 
better  always  be  sown  in  rows,  and  when 
they  come  up  and  are  about  an  inch  or  so 
in  bight,  they  can  be  transplanted  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  foot  apart,  and  if  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  season  at  all  favorable,  we 
may  expect  continuous  bloom  throughout 
the  entire  season. 


found ;  while  on  'the  higher  fields  of  the 
same  farm,  where  the  vines  had  not  been 
harmed  by  frost  and  the  blight  matured, 
one-half  of  the  crop  was  rotten.  This  sea¬ 
son,  just  as  the  earlier-planted  potatoes  be¬ 
gan  to  rot,  warm  weather  set  in,  and  the 
rot  ceased .  Rotten  potatoes  left  on  the 
surface  when  we  first  began  to  dig,  (the 
weather  being  cool,)  would  froth  and  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  day,  while  later,  in  very  warm 
weather,  they  would  dry  up  and  remain 
about  the  same  as  when  dug.  Potatoes 
planted  later,  blighted  later  in  the  season 
and  the  blight  had  not  reached  the  tubers 
when  the  hot  weather  arrived :  hence  no 
rot.  One  field  of  very  late  Burbanks 
which  was  also  planted  very  late,  did  not 
reach  that  stage  of  growth  of  the  vine, 
which  the  blight  requires  for  development, 
until  after  the  hot  weather  and  did  not 
blight  at  all.  Several  years  ago  a  friend  of 
mine  found  a  green  hill  in  a  field  where 
the  rest  had  all  matured.  It  was  dug  and 
an  extra  yield  was  obtained.  The  product 
was  planted  and  gave  a  large  yield  of 
late-maturing  Burbanks.  This  strain  of 
Burbank  has  obtained  a  local  fame  and  its 
use  has  spread  into  two  towns.  The  field 
of  the  kind  mentioned  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of  that  did  not  blight.  The  disease 
commenced  on  my  potatoes  in  different 
fields  in  the  order  of  planting.  The  He¬ 
bron  (early)  were  all  rotten ;  of  American 
Giant  (medium)  one-third  rotted,  Star  and 
Burbank  rotted  slightly.  The  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling  and  Late  Burbank  did  not  rot  at  all. 
A  good  deal  of  care  was  taken  to  procure 
sound  seed,  and  affected  seed  was  also  used 
as  an  experiment.  When  the  tubers  began 
to  rot  many  methods  to  prevent  decay 
were  used ;  but  the  result  in  all  cases  was 
the  same,  viz.,  the  hot  weather  put  a  stop 
to  the  disease  and  no  particular  meth¬ 
od  had  any  advantage.  From  observation 
and  experiments  I  believe  that  the  seed  used 
has  but  little  influence  on  the  result  for  one 
year,  as  far  as  blight  is  concerned.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  the  controlling  factor.  There 
are  other  reasons  why  affected  seed  should 
not  be  used.  It  helps  to  perpetuate  and 
keep  in  existence  this  scourge  until  a  favor¬ 
able  season  occurs  when  immense  damage 
is  done.  Every  person  should  avoid  help¬ 
ing  to  spread  the  blight  by  disinfecting 
his  seed  and  store  rooms,  and  burning 
all  diseased  tubers,  planting  only  fully  ma¬ 
tured  seed  free  from  the  germs  of  disease. 
These  germs  are  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
heat  equal  to  110  degrees.  In  experiments 
where  affected  tubers  were  used,  the  vines 
were  smaller,  the  yield  was  less,  and  the 
tubers  were  ill-shapen,  and  a  large  percent¬ 
age  were  unmerchantable.  In  an  eight- 
acre  field  of  potatoes  one  acre  was  planted 
with  such  seed  and  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts 
readily  found  them  by  the  appearance  of 
the  vines  in  August.  The  best  is  not  too 
good  for  me  to  plant. 

IOWA  APPLES. 

A.  C.  S.,Glenwood,  Iowa.— A  few  weeks 
ago  I  noticed  in  the  ;R.  N.-Y.  a  quotation 
from  the  Iowa  Homestead  which  stated 

that  horticulture  in  Iowa  _ 

was  “  a  sentiment.”  I  in¬ 
fer  that  the  paper  quoted 
considers  that  the  live 
questions  of  the  day  are 
corn  and  hogs,  and  in  ord¬ 
er  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  this  idea  I  will  give  a 
few  figures  of  what  the 
past  year  has  given  to  our 
county  (Mills).  One  firm 
sold  to  H.  Hoag  &  Son,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  4,900  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  to  be  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  the  spring 
market.  There  have  been 
shipped  from  this  station 
123  car-loads  of  apples  this  season,  or  about 
25,000  barrels.  For  100  days  there  were 
taken  into  Council  Bluffs  from  this  county 
over  40  car-loads  of  apples  a  day.  The  loads 
would  average  35  bushels  or  140,000  bush¬ 
els  in  all.  This  county  has  received  for  her 
apples  over  $150,000  this  year,  besides  what 
have  been  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
our  orchards  have  only  just  commenced  to 
bear.  Mr.  Hoag  said  to  me:  “Your 
apples  will  weigh  from  three  to  five  pounds 
more  to  the  barrel  than  apples  of  the  same 
variety  from  Missouri,  and  for  high-colored 
pei’fect  fruit  I  have  never  seen  any  that 
would  surpass  them.  When  I  located  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  I  thought  I  was  in  the 
center  of  the  fruit  interest,  but  I  find  I  am 
1,000  miles  east  of  it.”  Our  apple  markets 
are  San  Francisco  and  New  York  City, 
Seattle  and  New  Orleans,  Fruit-growing 
has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment  with  us, 
and  has  become  an  assured  industry. 


There  are  in  this  township  scores  of  or¬ 
chards  that  will  number  from  1,000  to 
20,000  trees.  One  planted  last  spring 
amounted  to  over  10,000  trees  and  only  46 
failed  to  grow.  In  the  smaller  fruits  we 
have  just  commenced ;  but  now  a  good 
many  tons  of  grapes  are  shipped  every  year 
to  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Dakota. 

Over  50,000  quarts  of  berries  were  shipped 
from  the  station  this  year,  consisting  main¬ 
ly  of  black  raspberries  and  blackberries ; 
but  very  few  strawberries  were  grown  last 
year.  Berries  averaged  10  cents  per  wine 
quart  and  our  fruit  industry  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Some  people  have  believed,  as  the 
Homestead  evidently  does,  that  fruit  in 
Iowa  was  a  sentiment ;  but  those  who  saw 
the  exhibition  of  fruit  at  the  Hay  Palace 
at  Creston  this  year  believe  that  if  it  is  a 
sentiment  it  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  one. 
The  Western  Horticultural  Society  met 
here  this  year,  and  after  one  afternoon 
spent  in  half-a-dozen  orchards  within  a 
mile  of  town,  Mr.  John  Wragg,  of  Wauker, 
Iowa,  said  to  the  writer :  “lam  like  the 
Queen  of  Sheba :  the  half  was  not  told  me 
and  there  is  no  spirit  left  in  me.”  I  am  not 
trying  to  boom  this  country.  I  am  not  a 
real  estate  agent  and  have  no  land  to  sell, 
but  I  have  lived  here  17  years  and  have  seen 
a  change  from  imports  of  New  York  apples 
to  exports  of  apples  to  New  York  by  the 
train  load.  My  interest  centers  in  the 
good  name  of  my  adopted  State.  I  would 
not  have  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  think  that 
this  is  the  only  spot  in  Iowa  where  fruit 
can  be  grown,  for  the  whole  of  southwest¬ 
ern  Iowa  is  well  adapted  to  fruit,  although 
none  of  it,  perhaps,  is  so  well  adapted  as 
th  e  loess  soils,  and  while  there  may  be  a 
little  sentiment  in  the  affection  I  have  for 
my  home,  it  is  only  the  hard  cash  that  I 
advance  as  an  argument  to  prove  my  as¬ 
sertion  that  Iowa  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  great  horticultural  State. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  “  DRYING  OFF  ”  COWS. 

S.  F.  M.,  Keene,  N.  H.— In  regard  to 
the  question:  “How  long  should  a  cow 
rest  or  go  dry?”  I  will  give  one  instance 
in  my  own  experience.  I  have  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Jersey  cow,  now  nine  years  old,  that 
was  milked  almost  every  day  from  the 
time  she  was  four  years  old  up  to  her 
eighth  year.  She  never  gave  more  than  13 
quarts  of  milk  in  the  best  of  the  season. 
That  milk  would  make,  on  an  average,  13 
pounds  of  butter  per  week.  In  the  winter 
of  1887  and  ’88  I  allowed  her  to  rest  86  days. 
She  dropped  a  fine  heifer  calf  on  March  19, 
1888.  I  commenced  to  test  her  on  April  1. 
She  gave  980  pounds  14  ounces  of  milk  in 
April  and  made  72  pounds  12  ounces  of 
butter.  In  May  she  gave  1,000  quarts  of 
milk  and  74  pounds  13  ounces  of  butter. 
In  June  she  gave  more  than  in  any  other 
month.  In  July  she  fell  off  somewhat.  In 
August  she  fell  off  more  ;  but  for  the  year 
she  gave  530  pounds  two  ounces  of  butter. 
Now  the  above  record  is  more  than  120 
pounds  more  butter  than  she  ever  made  be¬ 
fore  in  one  year.  Was  it  because  she  had 
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HOW  TO  GROW  PANSIES.  Fig.  11. 


that  86  days’  rest  ?  I  am  confident  it  was, 
as  she  was  fed  the  same  as  she  had  been 
for  two  years  before  when  in  milk.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  will  get  more  milk  and  butter  by 
giving  our  cows  not  less  than  60  days’  rest. 
At  any  rate  I  shall  follow  that  plan  until  I 
am  convinced  by  my  own  experience  that  I 
am  wrong. 

USES  FOR  COAL  ASHES. 

F.  K.  P.,  Delavan,  Wis.— 1.  Coal  ashes 
are  useful  for  making  with  sand  good  and 
cheap  paths,  side-walks,  etc.  2.  They  also, 
when  sifted,  make  a  good  dust-bath  for 
fowls.  3.  When  sifted  they  are  excellent 
for  scouring  pans,  knives,  forks,  etc.  4. 
They  are  useful  to  mix  with  and  lighten 
heavy  clay  soil,  and,  5,  for  spreading  around 
currant  and  other  fruit  bushes,  and  I  must 
believe  them  to  be  to  some  extent  nianu- 
rial.  6.  They  are  also  useful  to  cover  veg' 
©tables,  flower  roots,  etc.,  in  a  cellar  over¬ 


BREWERS’  GRAINS  AS  FEED  FOR  COWS. 

Many  dairymen  practice  feeding  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  to  milch  cows,  but  with  vary¬ 
ing  results.  A  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  for  the 
food  of  milking  cows  in  winter  there  is  no 
better  food,  provided  it  is  used  in  modera¬ 
tion,  and  mixed  with  other  foods  so  that 
due  regard  is  given  to  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  daily  ration,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  food 
is  not  overlooked.  Too  little  attention  is 
at  times  paid  to  these  two  all-important 
points,  and  consequently  the  needless 
trouble,  expense  and  loss  brought  about 
by  neglect  or  ignorance  in  these  matters. 
It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  men  overfeed¬ 
ing  or  underfeeding  their  cows,  as  the  case 
may  be,  according  as  the  food  given  con¬ 
tains  a  superabundance  or  a  deficiency  of 
the  necessary  constituents  for  the  healthful 
sustenance  of  their  stock  ;  or  perhaps  the 


chemical  composition  is  right,  but  the 
mode  of  preparation  is  altogether  wrong ; 
and  then  digestive  troubles  follow,  the 
cows,  or  some  of  them,  get  the  grunts,  or 
are  blown,  their  milk  dries  off,  and  their 
general  condition  is  unprofitable  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  To  avoid  all  this  trouble 
first  look  out  that  your  cows  get  enough, 
and  not  too  much,  of  the  right  sort  of  food  ; 
second,  see  that  what  is  presented  to  them 
is  properly  prepared.  To  keep  a  milking 
cow  of  about  1,000  pounds’  weight  in  health 
it  is  necessary  to  give  her  daily  a  food  ra¬ 
tion  that  contains  three-fourths  pound 
of  fat,  12  pounds  of  soluble  carbohydrates, 
and  2%  pounds  of  albuminoids,  and  the  total 
weight  of  dry  matter  in  this  ration  must 
be  about  30  pounds  to  35  pounds.  With 
brewers’  grains,  hay.  straw,  and  a  little 
decorticated  cotton-cake  meal  it  is  easy 
enough  to  prepare  a  food  containing  the 
necessary  ingredients.  Here  is  a  ration 
that  will  keep  milking  cows  in  health  and 
give  them  a  bloom,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  cheap,  digestible,  and  relished  by  the 
stock:  Hay  and  straw  chaffed  and  steamed, 
25  pounds ;  brewers’  grains,  22  pounds ; 
decorticated  cotton-cake  meal,  three 
pounds.  This  ration  contains  one  pound  of 
fat,  12 %  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  and 
three  pounds  of  albuminoids. 


SAUNTERINGS. 


Sylvanit,  says  Dr.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  a 
recent  bulletin,  is  a  product  of  the  Stass- 
furt  potash  industry,  which  is  used  by 
manufacturers  of  mixed  fertilizers  and 
may  be  offered  in  the  retail  trade.  Like 
kainit,  it  is  offered  as  a  “sulphate”  of 
potash,  but,  like  kainit,  also,  it  cannot 
properly  be  regarded  as  such,  for  it  does 
not  contain  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  com¬ 
bine  with  all  the  potash  present,  and,  more¬ 
over,  it  contains  between  three  and  four 
times  as  much  chlorine  as  sulphuric  acid. 
A  sample  analyzed  by  Dr.  Johnson  con¬ 
tained  16.65  per  cent,  of  potash,  27.10  of 
soda,  2.08  of  lime,  3.37  magnesia,  11.06  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  41.35  chlorine.  Sylvanit 
contains  more  potash  than  kainit  does  and 
consists  of  sulphates  and  muriates  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  soda,  the  muriates,  asshown,  large¬ 
ly  preponderating . 

Large  quantities  of  unleached  wood 
ashes,  Dr.  Johnson  continues,  are  now 
brought  in  from  Canada  and  the  north  west¬ 
ern  States  and  are  sold  for  from  $11  to  $15  a 
ton  in  car-lots.  The  following  is  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  ashes  sold  by  Munroe,  Judson  & 


Stroup,  regarding  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
had  a  number  of  inquires : 

Potash . 5.33 

Phosphoric  acid . 1.19 

Lime  . 44.54 

Sand  and  insoluble  matter . 8.45 

Below  we  give  the  average  of  Dr.  Goess- 
man’s  analyses  of  91  samples  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  for  comparison  : 

Potash . 5.5 

Phosphoric  acid . 1.9 

Lime . 34.3 

Insoluble  matter . 12.9 

And  again  we  give  the  average  of  16  an¬ 
alyses  made  by  Dr.  Johnson  between  1877 
and  1889 : 

Potash . 5.3 

Phosphoric  acid . 1.4 


The  ashes  saved  from  household  fires  in 
New  England  appear  to  be  richer  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  as  shown  by  the 
average  of  13  analyses  made  by  Prof.  Storer 
of  the  Bussey  Institute  : 


Potash . 9.63 

Phosphoric  acid . 2.32 


The  reason  why  samples  of  commercial 
unleached  ashes  range  so  low  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  is  that  they  contain  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  impurities — carbon¬ 
ic  acid,  sand,  earth,  etc . 


Below  is  given  the  different  average 
composition  of  leached  and  unleached 
Canada  ashes : 


VNLEACHED.  LEACHED. 

Sand,  earth  and  charcoal.  ..13.0  13  0 

Moisture . 

...12.0 

30.0 

Carbonate  lime . 

..61.0 

51.0 

Potash . 

1.1 

Phosphoric  acid . 

..  1.9 

1.4 

It  appears,  therefore, 

that  more 

than 

half  the  weight  of  both  leached  and  un¬ 
leached  ashes  consists  of  lime  carbonate, 
the  same  material,  chemically,  as  chalk  or 
limestone,  but  finer  and  so  likely  to  be 

quicker  in  its  action . 

It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  potash 
or  soda  lye  binds  a  clay  soil  making  it 
heavier,  more  tenacious  and  cloddy  than 
before,  and  it  may  be  that  on  this  account 
a  heavy  application  of  unleached  ashes  to 
a  clay  soil  would  either  not  help  it  at  all  or 
even  damage  it,  while  on  light  soils  un¬ 
leached  ashes  would  be  more  beneficial 
than  leached  ashes.  They  “  keep  the  soil 
jjjoist”  as  the  saying  is,  that  is,  by  filling 
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up  the  pores  and  compacting  it,  the  soil 
water  is  made  to  rise  more  readily  in  it 
from  the  subsoil  bringing  plant  food  with 
it  and  preventing  drought . 

Besides  this  action  of  ashes,  which  is  in 
large  part  at  least  mechanical,  they  also 
tend  to  correct  “sourness”  of  the  soil.  In 
most  cases  this  is  not  due  to  free  acid  but 
to  the  presence  of  soluble  iron  salts  which 
in  undue  quantity  are  poisonous  to  plants, 
and  in  smaller  quantity  show  that  the  soil 
is  stagnant,  and  needs  aeration.  Ashes 
precipitate  these  salts  and  open  the  soil 
that  contains  them  to  the  air,  by  making  it 
looser  in  texture. 

When  potash  salts  have  been  used  in 
large  quantities  and  the  potash  has  been 
largely  taken  up  by  a  rapidly  growing  crop 
as  tobacco,  leaving  most  of  the  acid  with 
which  the  potash  was  combined  in  the  soil, 
ashes  or  lime  may  profitably  be  used  to 
neutralize  it.  Our  best  tobacco  growers 
use  stone  lime  or  cotton  hull  ashes  largely 
on  their  tobacco  land  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults . 

A  third  wav  in  which  ashes  benefit  land 
is  in  promoting  nitrification— that  process  by 
which  the  more  or  less  inert  nitrogenous 
matters  in  the  soil,  are  made  to  yield  ni¬ 
trates  from  which  our  field  crops  obtain 
most  if  not  all  their  nitrogen  supply.  This 
process  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
life  of  low  organisms,  which  are  invariably 
present  in  fertile  soils.  Nitric  acid  can 
only  be  produced,  however,  when  carbonate 
of  lime  is  present  to  supply  a  base  with 
which  the  acid  may  combine,  and  a  soil 
mildly  alkaline  is  the  one  most  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  these  organisms  and  the 
formation  of  nitrates . 

Such  is,  in  brief,  our  present  knowledge 
regarding  the  action  of  ashes.  It  is  clear 
that  the  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  present  do  not  wholly  measure  the 
value  of  ashes,  nor  does  it  pay  to  buy  them 
simply  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  these  two 
things  in  the  manure.  The  quantities  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  a  ton  of 
ashes  costing  §12  to  §15,  can  be  bought  in 
the  form  of  muriate  ot  potash  and  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  for  §8  or  §9.  But  ashes 
temper  certain  soils  making  them  easier 
to  work,  moister,  and  more  retentive  of 
manure,  correcting  “  sourness ,”  promot¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  plant  food  in  them  and 
so  preparing  the  way  for  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  which  directly  applied  might  be 
wasted.  To  accomplish  these  ends  ashes 
have  to  be  used  in  considerable  quantity 
and  probably  a  single  heavy  dose  would 
help  more  than  the  same  qua  ntity  applied 
in  fractions  through  tli  ree  or  four  succes¬ 
sive  years  if  the  object  is  to  change  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  soil  strikingly . . 

We  find  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  readers 
that  do  not  know  that  certain  seedsmen 
offer  seeds  of  all  the  fruits  (apple,  plum, 
cherry,  pear,  quince,  raspberry,  strawberry 
etc.,  etc.);  seeds  of  all  sorts  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  seeds  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  in  great  variety . 

Ten  years  ago  the  average  reader  did  not 
know  that  potatoes  could  be  raised  from 
seeds  without  the  aid  of  glass  or  artificial 
heat.  Potato  seedlings,  it  was  usually  as¬ 
sumed,  could  be  raised  only  by  experts 
possessed  of  peculiar  appliances  and  skill 
not  within  the  reach  of  farmers  in  general. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  journal  to  upset- 
all  this  and  to  show  its  readers  that  potato 
plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  as  well  as 
tomatoes  can  be  so  raised.  So,  too,  it  has 
shown  that  many  shrubs  and  trees  which 
would  cost  50  cents  each  from  nurseries  at 
retail  can  just  as  well  be  raised  from  seeds 
at  a  cost  too  small  to  be  considered . 

Again,  people  without  number  assume 
when  they  set  out  to  plant  new  home- 
grounds  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  order 
evergreens  from  the  catalogues,  which  cost 
all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  §2  each  for 
sizable  plants,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  lit¬ 
tle  specimens  from  six  to  10  inches  high  may 
be  secured  for  10  cents  each.  And  these  little 
plants  may  be  forwarded  by  mail,  and  they 
will  grow  just  as  surely  as  the  larger  speci¬ 
mens  and  will  in  the  end  make  more  sym¬ 
metrical  trees  and  shrubs  in  fewer  years. . . 

At  a  Boston  farmers’  meeting,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Ploughman,  Mr.  Bowker  was 
asked:  If  a  person  usesagood  quality  of  un¬ 
leached  ashes  aud  bone,  will  it  amount  to 
about  the  »ame  thing  as  the  fertilizers  us¬ 
ually  sold  by  manufacturers?  He  replied 
that  he  thought  that  bone  and  ashes  were 
pretty  good  for  fruit  trees  because  they  re¬ 
main  a  long  time  in  the  soil,  and  trees  do 
not  grow  in  a  month  or  a  season,  but  are 
growing  all  the  time,  except  perhaps  in  the 
winter  months ;  so  we  may  use  for  fruit 
trees  less  soluble  forms  of  plant  food  such 
as  hpue  . . 


Again  he  was  asked  if  his  fertilizer  was 
kept  over  from  this  year  to  next  would  it 
lose  anything  ?  He  replied  “  No  ;  not  if  the 
fertilizer  is  properly  kept  from  exposure 
to  the  weather.” . 

Some  favor  the  application  of  fertilizers 
one-half  at  first,  and  then,  30  days  later, 
the  use  of  the  other  half ;  would  that  be 
beneficial  or  would  you  favor  applying  it 
all  at  one  time,  asked  another.  The  great 
crop  of  potatoes  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  in  the  papers  was  raised  in  Northern 
Maine.  On  this  crop  1,100  pounds  were  put 
in  at  planting  time  and  the  remaining  900 
pounds  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  last  hoeiqg. 

Probably  this  plan  of  sowing  a  portion 
(the  main  portion)  of  the  fertilizer  before 
the  crop  is  seeded  originated  with  the  R. 
N.  -Y.  It  will  be  remembered  that  its  great 
crop  of  corn  (on  five  acres)  was  raised  in 
this  way,  a  fact  that  has  been  widely  pub¬ 
lished  in  fertilizer  catalogues  and  periodi¬ 
cals . 

The  pure-bred  two-year-old  Sussex  bul¬ 
lock  George,  winner  of  the  Breeder’s  Ga¬ 
zette  gold  shield  at  the  fat-stock  show  of 
1889,  was  fed  corn,  oats,  and  barley  equal 
parts  ground  fine,  mixed  with  cut  Timo¬ 
thy  and  clover,  with  a  handful  of  roots  in 
winter  ;  bran  and  oil-meal  to  suit  the  con¬ 
dition  of  pastures.  The  last  six  weeks  he 
had  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  daily, 
with  a  few  roots  and  crushed  wheat  to  put 
on  the  finishing  touches . 

The  “Geneva  ”  (white)  Grape  from  R.  G. 
Chase  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  fruited  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  the  past  season  for  the 
first.  We  cannot  yet  tell  much  about  it  as 
the  vine  bore  several  bunches  only,  which 
were  injured  by  rose  beetles  while  in 
bloom.  It  seems  to  be  very  early.  The 
berry  is  of  medium  size,  a  trifle  oblong, 
pulp  tender,  separating  readily  from  the 
seeds.  Skin  thin  but  firm.  Neither  mil¬ 
dew  nor  rot  was  noticed.  Vine  fairly  vigor¬ 
ous.  Ripe  September  1 . 

In  learning  to  read  and  write,  says  Mr. 
Druce  before  a  farmers’  club  in  England, 
children  must  read  and  write  about  some¬ 
thing,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  children 
in  elementary  schools  should  not  read  and 
write  about  the  animals,  plants,  insects 
and  other  subjects  with  which  they  are 
daily  brought  into  contact  instead  of  about 
boa  constrictors  and  hippopotami? . 

On  how  many  farms  do  the  sons  take  an 
active  part  in  buying  and  selling  and  plan 
ning  the  work,  so  long  as  the  father  is  able 
to  do  so?  asks  the  Breeder’s  Gazette.  Be¬ 
cause  his  son  was  once  small  and  helpless 
the  stupid,  blind  parent  seems  to  hold  him 
always  so  aud  often  only  awakens  to  the 
truth  when  it  is  too  late,  and  with  a  strong 
sense  of  wrong  done  him  rankling  in  his 
heart  the  young  man  leaves  the  old  farm 
forever,  so  far  as  interest  is  concerned . 

There  is  many  a  farmer’s  son,  that  has 
the  natural  ability  at  18  to  take  the  home 
place  and  run  it  better  than  his  father, 
who  has  never  yet  been  allowed  to  sell  a 
wagon-load  of  produce,  a  fat  steer,  or  a 
horse,  no  matter  how  many  are  raised,  and 
who  is  forced  to  ask  “  pa  ”  for  a  dollar  if  he 
is  “permitted”  to  go  to  the  fair.  A  boy 
with  any  intellect  must  have  a  heart  as  big 
as  an  ox’s  not  to  run  away  from  a  farm 
when  treated  in  that  way ! . 

Although  Axtell  has  been  beaten  one  and 
a-half  second  by  the  great  Sunol,  Wallace’s 
Monthly  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  Axtell 
is  the  greatest  three  year-old  the  world  has 
yet  produced.  With  his  stud-services  of 
26  mares  iu  the  spring,  and  then  his  con¬ 
stant  campaigning  up  to  the  date  of  his 
great  achievement  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  it 
cannot  understand  how  he  could  be  any¬ 
thing  but  the  greatest  of  all  three-year-olds. 
It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
colt  had  too  much  to  do  to  reach  the  high¬ 
est  flight  of  speed  for  a  mile,  in  his  three- 
year-old  form.  If  he  had  been  nursed  for 
the  year  through,  as  Sunol  was  nursed  by 
the  most  skillful  of  all  traiuers,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  even  guess  what  his  record 
might  have  been.  The  news  that  he  had 
been  sold  for  §105, (XX)  was  a  stunner  ;  but 
after  all,  he  was  about  as  cheap  a  horse  as 
has  been  sold  in  a  twelvemonth . 

Let  us  know,  good  farmers,  if  there  is 
one  of  you  that  values  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa 
above  clover  provided  your  farm  is  capable 
of  giving  you  good  crops  of  clover.  Lucerne 
may  be  said  to  be  a  clover  that  will  thrive 
in  some  climates  where  clover  will  uot _ 

If  you  desire  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne  seed,  re¬ 
member  that  the  purest  seed  is  offered  by 
responsible  seedsmen  for  20  ceuts'a  pound. 
Irresponsible  parties  are  pressing  it  upon 
farmers  who  are  slow  to  keep  posted  upon 


current  farm  literature  for.from  50  cents  to 
§1.00  per  pound . 


WORD  FOR  WORD 


- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  It  may  safely  be 

said  that  if  politics  get  into  the  World’s 
Fair,  politics  will  bedevil  it.” 

- Mr.  Taylor:  “The  devil  is  credited 

with  a  great  deal  of  mischief  that  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  guilty  of.” 

- London  Agricultural  Gazette  :  “It 

is  plain  that  the  day  of  big  old  beasts  is 
over  in  England  :  and  the  preference  for 
smaller,  and  less  fat  mutton  was  hardly 
less  conspicuous  this  season  at  the  shows.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer  :  “  Tests 

made  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  have  demonstrated  to  us  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  that  carp  are  an 
abomination.” 


Pi-i'ccUaneciujs  Advertising. 


Ease,  Comfort  and  Thrift! 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING 

Smith’s  Self-Adjusting  Swing  Stanchion! 

The  onlv  practical  SWING  3TANCHION  invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

F  O.  PARSONS  *  OO..  Addison.  Sfeuhen  Co.,  N.  V 


HfiyF  STUDY.  Book  keeping,  Business  Forms,  Pen 
numb  manship.  Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  etc.,  tho¬ 
roughly  taught  by  MAIL  Circulars  free 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S.  415  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  hut  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  Si ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  L,  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


•HtwSlI* 

-  — _ CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post- paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-ilb.  can  $1.20; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <&  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


Cheaper  than  Paint. 

CREOSOTE  WOOD  STAINS. 

For  Outbuildings,  Shingles,  Fences,  etc.  Durable 
Strong  Preservatives  of  ibe  Wood.  Can  be  applied 
with  a  Whttewash  Brush  by  any  boy.  In  all  colors. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
Send  for  Circular.  70  KILBY  ST  .  BOSTON 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKEK&  CO.’S 

Breakfasi  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0„  Dorchester,  Mass. 
THE  GRIFFIN  RUG  MACHINE 

Leads  All  its  Competitors. 

It  works  either  rags  or 
yarn,  is  Simple,  Durable, 
and  EASY  TO  OPERATE. 


03 

Price,  by  mail, 

O 

-c 

Plain,  Sl.OO. 

3Ioj 

Nickel  Plated,  $1.50 

o— 

rnf* 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Send 

? 

for  Circulars. 

MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements, 

HOMER  ROAD  CART  &  SEEDER  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


Agents  Wanted 
G.  W.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,: 
Franklin  Falls.  N,H. 


VIRGINIA 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
K.  B. CHAFFIN* CO. .Richmond, Va 


You  can  save  VAii-p  IJ  atilt  a 
a  trip  around  I  U  111  flUi  UU 

every  time  von  hitch  him.  bv  using  Spangler’s 
HANDY  SHAFT  HOI.UFK.  which  buckles  to 
any  carriage  saddle  strap,  and  enables  von  to 
FINISH  HITCHING  ON  ONE  SIDE  without 
going  on  the  oilier  to  enter  the  opposite  shaft. 
DOES  NOT  TOUCH,  HUB  AND  DEFACE  THE 
SHAFTS,  or  the  leather  covering,  or  adhere  to 
the  same  us  do  leather  tugs,  which  is  hard  oil  the 
saddle  and  HORSES’  BACKS.  Always  looks  nice, 
no  UP  AND  DOWN  MOTION  of  the  sliafls  when 
used  on  ROAD  CARTS.  Simple,  convenient,  and 
the  very  thing  for  a  restless  horse.  Send  lor 
illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars. 

(Mention  this  paper.)  Address, 

Spangler,  .Tessoj,  &  .Tones,  York,  Pa. 


A  NEW  TREATMENTS 

&  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  para¬ 
sites  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  re¬ 
search,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discoveiy  is 
that  a  simple  remedy  has  been  discovered 
which  permanently  cures  the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  cases  of  these  distressing  diseases  by 
afew  simple  applications  madeltwoweeks 
apart)  by  the  patient  at  home.  A  pamph 
let  explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent 
free  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada.  « 


i 


THE  COMING  HOG. 

Hot  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
_L.B. Silver  Co.  Clev<  land,0. 

t'i'hia  Company  sold  1 1  6  in  1SSS.  Send  for  description  oi this 
f  itnniift  hrphd  and  mtmtiou  this  DttDttr.I 


piSO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best  Easiest 
1  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATARRH 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50e. 
by  mail.  Address*  T, 


a  small  particle  is  applied 
Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
JiAZELTLNE,  Warren,  Pa, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TAN.  ii 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1890. 


If  we  do  away  wid  de  fence,  what 
would  become  of  de  criminal  ?  Let’s 
hear  from  you,  dear  American  Gar¬ 
den. 


Referring  to  our  illustration  of 
the  “Station”  Tomato  on  the  fii’st 
page  of  this  issue,  No.  1  shows 
the  natural  size  :  No.  2  the  same  in 
half-section  cut  crosswise  :  No.  3  a  re¬ 
duced  specimen  cut  lengthwise. 


Boil  the  small  potatoes  for  the 
horses  and  save  grain.  Yes,  for  the 
horses,  but  do  not  give  them  a  big 
mess  of  hot  potatoes  all  at  once.  Feed 
with  chopped  rye  straw  or  hay.  A 
mass  of  soft  potatoes  fed  alone  will 
not  only  make  the  horses’  jaws  stick, 
but  will  be  liable  to  produce  flatulent 
colic.  The  chopped  straw  and  hay 
will  increase  the  bulk  and  give  por¬ 
ousness  to  the  food  in  the  stomach. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  the 
horses  will  relish  the  potatoes. 


One  of  the  most  valuable  bulletins 
ever  issued  by  our  experiment  stations 
is  No.  13  from  Cornell ,  which  from 
careful  experiments  shows  the  loss 
which  stable  manure  sustains  by  ex¬ 
posure.  The  particulars  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  next  week.  The  result  is  sim¬ 
ply  this  :  The  value  of  one  ton  of 
fresh  horse  manure  was  found  by  an¬ 
alysis  to  be  $2.45.  The  value  of  the 
same  after  exposure  for  six  months 
was  found  to  be  but  $1.42,  showing  a 
loss  of  $1.03  per  ton  or  42  per  cent. 


Some  months  ago  the  R.  N.-Y. 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  New  Jersey  had  been  impris¬ 
oned  because  his  milk  failed  to  come 
up  to  the  legal  standard.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  stated  at  the  time  that  on  cold, 
raw  days  the  percentage  of  fat  in  any 
cow’s  milk  may  decrease  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  has  been  conducting 
some  feeding  experiments  with  cows 
at  pasture.  He  finds  that  on  one 
“raw,”  disagreeable  day,  milk  from 
the  tested  cows  which  averaged  13.56 
per  cent,  total  solids,  fell  below  the  12 
per  cent,  required  by  law.  Here  we 
have  Prof.  Roberts’s  remarks  on  this 
matter : 

“Had  a  sample  been  taken  on  that 
day  by  the  Scate  authorities,  we  should 
have  been  liable  to  conviction  under 
the  law  and  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars  and  to  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  more  than  six  months. 
It  seems  to  us  that  no  law  can  be  just 
that  fixes  an  arbitrary  standard  for 
the  purity  of  milk,  which  may  depend 
upon  the  results  of  a  single  analysis.” 

A  New  York  State  subscriber 
writes  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “  Five  Representative  Illinois 
Farmers,”  but  he  thinks  he  can  “go 
into  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
pick  a  dozen  men  who  can  show  as 
clean  a  record  and  a  much  greater  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  property  as  farmers 
in  less  time  than  these  named.” 

Very  likely.  One  can  find  progres¬ 
sive,  enterprising  farmers  in  every 
State  and  every  county  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  the  most  singular  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  agricultural  his¬ 
tory  of  one  is  the  agricultural  history 
of  all.  Read  what  was  said  about 
those  Illinois  farmers,  change  the 
crops  and  the  products  a  little  and  you 
have  a  record  that  will  fit  thousands 
of  good  farmers  all  over  the  country. 
Successful  farming  has  easily-recog¬ 
nized  earmarks.  The  New  Jersey 
farmer  who  succeeds  because  lie  uses 
$500  worth  of  fertilizers  every  year 
and  the  Iowa  farmer  who  bases  his 
success  upon  clover  and  hogs  or  sheep, 
both  use  their  brains  in  buying,  pro¬ 
ducing  and  selling.  They  have  differ¬ 
ent  tools  to  work  with — that  is  all. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  some  of  these  successful  New 
York  State  farmers. 


A  Senate  Committee  has  for  some 
weeks  been  investigating  the  commer¬ 
cial  relations  of  this  country  and  Can¬ 
ada  and  is  now  in  session  in  Now  York 
City.  A  curious  feature  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  is  that  protectionist  ad¬ 
vocates  of  annexation  are  violently 
opposed  to  commercial  reciprocity 
with  our  northern  neighbor.  They 
strongly  object  to  reciprocity  which 
would  admit  Canadian  products  free 
of  duty  or  at  a  reduced  duty,  while 
eager  for  a  political  union  which 
would  admit  those  products  to  com¬ 
pete  as  freely  with  those  of  New  York 
as  the  products  of  Michigan.  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Kansas  now  compete.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  such  reciprocity  maintain 
that  inasmuch  as  the  policy  of  free 
trade  now  prevailing  among  our  42 
States  of  varied  climate  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  held  to  be  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  whole  people,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  system  to  Canada  should 
cause  no  alarm.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  absorption  of  the  Dominion 
by  die  Union  would  be  hastened  more 
by  the  feeling  of  friendship  engen¬ 
dered  by  intimate  commercial  rela¬ 
tions.  than  by  any  premature  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  of  annexation. 
Free  trade  between  the  various  States 
in  the  Union  is,  however,  a  family 
matter,  whereas  free  trade  with  Can¬ 
ada  would  be  a  foreign  relation. 


WHAT  MAKES  THE  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE  ? 


A  SUBSCRIBER  at  Waterbury. 

Connecticut,  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

“On  page  854  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  De¬ 
cember  28,  a  Vermont  man  says  that 
he  buys  bran  in  Wisconsin  for  $8.50 
per  ton,  and  corn  in  the  ear  for  $7. 
Here  bran  costs  $17  to  $19  per  ton  ; 
and  corn-meal  $20.  What  causes  the 
difference  in  price  ?” 

We  cannot  tell  nor  do  we  believe 
anybody  else  can,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  question  is  asked 
more  frequently  than  any  other  that 
has  to  do  with  Eastern  stock  feeding. 
In  the  same  way  we  would  like  to 
know  why  our  meat  is  no  cheaper 
while  Western  farmers  are  complain¬ 
ing  about  low  prices  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  Who  gets  the  extra  price  ? 
Where  does  the  difference  between 
the  Western  and  Eastern  prices  goto? 
Dealers  say  “freight  rates”  make  up 
the  difference.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes 
there  are  too  many  handlers,  too 
many  people  drawing  profits  and  com¬ 
missions  and  percentages  on  this 
grain.  ‘  ‘Freight  rates”  is  a  popular  cry. 
Borne  years  ago  the  writer  went  into 
a  store  in  a  small  town  in  Colorado  to 
buy  a  watch-key.  The  price  was  15 
cents  for  the  same  article  that  he  could 
buy  for  three  cents  in  Boston. 
“Why  do  you  charge  so  much  ?”  was 
asked.  “Oh,  freight  rates  are  very 
high  from  New  York  !  ”  When  asked 
to  figure  t  he  freight  on  a  watch-key 
the  store  keeper  could  only  get  angry. 
The  cry  about  “freight  charges”  is 
very  popular.  Is  it  entirely  just  ? 
Are  there  any  other  causes  for  the 
big  difference  between  Eastern  and 
Western  prices  ? 


CORN  FODDER  FOR  HORSES. 


nPHERE  seems  to  be  quite  a  differ- 
X  ence  of  opinion  among  horsemen 
as  to  the  value  of  corn  fodder  as  a 
food  for  horses.  A  leading  farm  paper, 
a  few  weeks  ago  cautioned  its  readers 
against  feeding  horses  on  corn-stalks, 
stating  that  they  would  make  the 
horses’  coats  rough.  Mr.  C.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  breeder  and  trainer  of  Ax- 
tell,  says  that  his  wonderful  colt  had 
little  besides  corn-stalks  for  rough 
fodder  during  nearly  two  winters. 
He  says  he  considers”  corn-stalks  the 
best  rough  fodder  he  can  get  for  colts. 
The  writer  once  worked  for  a  farmer 
who  never  cut  any  hay.  His  cattle 
and  horses  never  had  any  fodder  but 
cured  corn-stalks.  The  animals  al¬ 
ways  looked  well  and  the  horses  did 
their  full  share  of  work.  The  writer 
now  has  two  horses  that  have  very 
little  to  do  and  are  not  heavily  fed. 
One  of  them  prefers  corn  stalks  to 
hay,  while  the  other  runs  down  if  fed 
on  stalks  without  hay.  It  is  an  old 
horse  and  cannot  handle  the  stalks  as 
well  as  a  younger  horse  would.  We 
find  that  this  prejudice  against  corn¬ 
stalks  for  horses  is  quite  common 
among  a  class  of  farmers.  Except  in 
the  case  of  old  horses  with  poor  teeth, 
we  do  not  think  the  prejudice  is  just. 
In  fact  it  seems  reasonable  that  a 


moderate  supply  of  well-cured  stalks 
will  prove  beneficial  to  a  horse  in 
winter,  and  even  with  old  horses  if 
the  stalks  could  be  cut  and  moistened 
with  hot  water  they  would  prove  val¬ 
uable.  A  good  deal  of  the  objection 
to  stalks  for  horses  may  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  corn  is 
fed  with  the  stalks.  This  makes  an 
“  ill -balanced  ”  ration.  When  stalks 
are  fed,  give  oats  and  wheat-bran. 


MR.  COY’S  PRIZE  POTATO  CROP 
— THER.  N.-Y.  TRENCH  SYS¬ 
TEM— THE  DAKOTA  RED 
POTATO. 


AS  stated  last  week,  the  Bowker  & 
American  Agriculturist  potato 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Coy 
of  Presque  Isle,  Maine.  The  full 
statement  of  how  the  crop  (738  bush¬ 
els  on  an  acre)  was  raised  shows  that 
the  method  employed  was  that  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Trench  system,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  printed  report 
will  show  :  “  Eleven  hundred  pounds 

of  the  Stockbridge  potato  manure 
were  scattered  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches,  after  they  had  been  laid  off 
for  the  seed,  ancl  were  well  mixed 
with  the  earth  in  and  about  the 
trenches  by  hand  with  the  hoe  before 
planting.  The  balance  (900  pounds) 
was  applied  June  12th  at  the  time  of 
the  first  hoeing,”  etc.  Again:  “The 
land  was  laid  oil  in  trendies  two  feet 
nine  inches  apart.  The  seed  was  drop¬ 
ped  12  inches  apart  If  was  covered  by 
the  hoe  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches.  Only  such  tubers  were  se¬ 
lected  for  seed  as  had  strong,  green 
sprouts  at  the  time  of  planting.” 

“The  seed  was  taken  from  the 
cellar  about  six  weeks  before  planting 
and  spread  thinly  on  the  floor  of  a  dry 
and  warm  room  in  the  house.” 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  magnificent  crop  that 
needs  to  be  noted  except  that  the  acre 
was  plowed  during  the  preceding 
summer  (August) ;  again  plowed  (cross- 
plowed)  April  30  of  the  past  season, 
and  thoroughly  harrowed  two  weeks 
after.  The  variety  raised  was  Dakota 
Red.  Let  us  trust  that  this  poor  va¬ 
riety  will  not  have  a  second  boom  in 
consequence.  During  the  summer  of 
1883,  the  R.  N.-Y.  raised  the  Dakota 
Red  in  its  trial  grounds.  The  color  is 
pink  verging  upon  purple.  The  eyes 
are  prominent,  the  shape  angular 
while  the  quality  is  inferior.  As  in 
1883,  we  would  again  guard  our 
readers  against  raising  it  upon  large 
areas. 


OKRA  FIBER. 


OKRA,  belonging  to  the  mallow 
family,  has  hitherto  been  culti¬ 
vated  almost  entirely  for  its  pods 
which  abound  in  mucilage  and  are 
used  chiefly  to  thicken  soup  and  to 
form  a  peculiar  Southern  dish  called 
gumbo.  The  mallow  family  generally 
have  a  tough,  fibrous  inner  bark,  and 
it  has  long  been  known  that  that  of 
okra  afforded  a  very  fine,  strong  fiber 
which  could  be  worked  up  into  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fabrics.  For  several 
years  a  great  number  of  experiments 
nave  been  made  with  this  fiber  in 
various  parts  of  the  South,  and 
recently  some  beautiful  specimens 
“as  glossy  and  strong  as  ramie,” 
were  sent  to  the  South  Carolina  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  at 
once  forwarded  them  to  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Secretary  Rusk,  according 
to  reports  received  here  yesterday, 
says  that  letters  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  indicate  a  general  inclina¬ 
tion  to  substitute  the  okra  fiber  for 
jute,  not  only  in  cotton  bagging  but 
for  all  purposes  for  which  jute  is  used. 
In  the  South  the  okra  plant  grows 
from  three  to  six  feet  high,  though 
the  dwarf  kind  generally  raised  in  the 
North,  seldom  exceeds  two  feet.  It 
differs  from  the  jute  and  ramie  plants 
in  one  point  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance — in  it  wood  surrounds  the  fiber, 
while  in  the  others  the  fiber  is  mixed 
with  the  wood  ;  hence  the  okra  fiber 
can  be  separated  from  the  wood  by 
machinery,  while  hitherto  there  has 
been  so  much  difficulty  in  separating 
the  jute  and  ramie  fiber  by  hand  labor 
that  it  has  been  profitably  done  only 
by  the  cheap  labor  of  China,  India 
and  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  a  machine 
for  separating  the  okra  fiber  from  the 
wood  can  be  made  at  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  cotton  gin  and  that,  like  the 
latter,  it  can  be  used  on  any  large 


plantation,  or  in  any  neighborhood. 
It  is  reported  that  okra  fiber  can  be 
produced  cheaper  than  cotton— indeed, 
it  has  been  alleged  that  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  a  cent  per  pound.  The  fiber 
is  long,  strong  and  glossy,  and  can  be 
used  for  making  various  fabrics  for 
ordinary  wear,  as  well  as  matting, 
bagging,  ropes,  cordage,  etc. 

Warned  by  several  previous  disap¬ 
pointments,  we  are  by  no  means 
ready  to  place  full  reliance  on  all  that 
is  said  in  favor  of  any  new  process, 
plant  or  industry;  still  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  live  agricultural  paper  to  place 
before  its  patrons  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  an  account  of  any  novel  discov¬ 
ery  or  business  which  may  be  likely 
to  engage  their  interest  or  advance 
their  welfare.  It  may  therefore  be 
well,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  to 
keep  one’s  eye  on  okra. 


BREVITIES. 

Was  it  the  “rest”  that  helped  that  cow 
described  on  page  23  ? 

Bermuda  potatoes  have  arrived  in  this 
market  and  sell  for  $5  to  87  per  barrel. 

A  manufacturer  of  condensed  milk  was 
arrested  in  this  city  this  week  for  selling 
adulterated  milk. 

That  Canadian  Grange — see  page  19 — 
seems  to  have  solved  one  of  the  secrets  of 
co-operation  among  farmers. 

For  the  intelligent,  thoughtful  man, 
there  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
development  and  feeding  [of  good  dairy 
cows  ? 


A  subscriber,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
says  :  “  Making  butter  has  paid  me  best. 

I  could  not  afford  to  farm  as  most  of  my 
ne'ghbors  do,  (growing  corn  and  oats.)” 

“  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  agricultural 
paper  I  read  out  of  five  that  come  to  me, 
but  it  costs  more  than  some,  and  its  merit 
is  that  it  is  worth  the  money.”  A.  r.  s. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

The  very  mild  winter  has  given  the  hens 
the  impression  that  spring  is  almost  here, 
and  they  have  “  shelled  ”  out  the  eggs  at  a 
very  unseasonable  rate,  to  the  utter  demor¬ 
alization  of  prices. 

The  mild  weather  is  said  to  be  a  blessing 
to  Delaware  farmers,  who  did  not  raise 
enough  fodder  for  their  stock.  They  are 
saved  the  amount  of  grain  and  hay  that 
would  be  needed  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
cold  weather. 

Rumor  recently  had  it,  that  many  of  our 
leading  stockmen  were  insuring  their  ani¬ 
mals  in  live-stock  insurance  companies. 
Investigation  of  these  rumors  reveal  some 
ideas  about  such  insurance  that  will  prove 
racy  reading  for  our  friends. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  the  R.  N.-Y.  called 
attention  to  the  by-products  of  rice  which 
are  sold  for  a  small  part  of  their  feeding 
value  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  Someor 
our  Northern  dairymen  should  try  this 
comparatively  new  feed. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  congratulates  its  excellent 
contemporary,  Garden  and  Forest,  upon 
having  issued  with  the  last  number  of  1889 
probably  the  most  carefully  prepared  and 
exhaustive  index  ever  sent  out  by  a  horti¬ 
cultural  journal. 

The  cow  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  New  Jersey 
farm  spent  New  Year’s  Day  feeding  on 
green  grass.  Since  September  there  nave 
been  but  three  days  on  which  she  has  not 
been  able  to  find  fresh  pasturage.  This 
shows  the  character  of  the  winter  with  us. 

The  best  laying  flock  of  liens  that  we 
know  of  this  winter,  is  made  up  of  a  cross 
between  a  Langshan  rooster  and  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens.  The  value  of  the  Langshan  as  a 
winter  layer  becomes  more  apparent  the 
more  we  observe  the  breed. 

Farmer,  if  you  have  to  take  a  drink  of 
liquor  before  leaving  the  village  for 
home,  if  you  cannot  digest  a  meal  without 
the  aid  of  more  liquor,  if  you  think  you 
must  have  liquor  when  you  have  extra 
work  to  do,  you  are  in  a  bad  way — you  are 
starting  the  New  Year  wrong. 

Hyacinths  are  poking  their  noses 
through  the  soil ;  pansies  are  blooming  here 
and  there  and  several  of  the  bush-honey¬ 
suckles  are  blooming  as  if  it  were  May  in¬ 
stead  of  January.  It  is,  iudeed,  a  remark¬ 
able  season.  Grass  and  grain  are  very 
green  and  apparently  making  some  growth. 

r  Mr.  J.  E.  Hale,  a  miller  of  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.,  sent  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  sample  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  made  from  Japanese  Buck¬ 
wheat.  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  had  some  of  it  made 
into  cakes,  and  pronounces  it  flrst-class. 
Millers  have  no  right  to  claim  that  such 
flour  is  not  equal  to  that  made  from  com¬ 
mon  buckwheat. 

These  warm  days  are  very  favorable  for 
getting  tools  in  shape  for  spring  work,  for 
repairing  and  painting  buildings  and 
fences,  cutting  brush,  ditching,  pruning 
trees,  burning  brush  and  other  rubbish,  and 
doing  the  thousand  and  one  things  that 
will  need  to  be  done  in  spring,  but  which 
you  know  you  will  not  have  time  for  then. 

“Another  year  is  nearly  past,  and  as  I 
send  the  R.  N.-Y.  my  annual  subscription, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  the  paper  is  the  best 
agricultural  assistant  to  help  and  encour¬ 
age  the  farmer  in  renewed  efforts  toward 
advancement  in  every  department  of  farm 
work  and  life.  It  seems  to  have  taken  for 
its  watch-word:  ‘Advance,’  for  it  always 
lias  something  fresh  for  its  readers,  and  is 
always  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  on  almost  any  subject.  j.  M.W. 
Fern  Hill,  Canada.” 
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WINTER  EVENINGS  ON  THE  FARM. 


E.  G.  FULLER. 

Some  excellent  suggestions :  formation  of 
a  library  association ;  its  steady  prog¬ 
ress  ;  instructive  and  interesting  even¬ 
ing  entertainments;  a  specimen  pro¬ 
gramme. 

One  reason  why  so  many  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers’  boys  and  girls  leave  the 
farm  for  the  city,  is  the  lack  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  social  and  mental  culture  on  the 
farm.  If  the  above  statement  be  time, 
provide  more  opportunities  for  such  cul¬ 
ture,  and  you  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  farm.  The  long  winter  evenings  are 
approaching,  the  more  arduous  portion  of 
the  year’s  labor  upon  the  farm  is  finished, 
and  during  the  comparative  leisure  of  win¬ 
ter  the  farm  population,  both  young  and 
old,  should  be  storing  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge  as  well  as  seeking  social 
enjoyment.  I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  society  we  have  in  a  little 
village  near  the  farm  where  I  find  exercise 
for  my  muscles.  With  perhaps  some  few 
alterations,  it  would  be  a  first-rate  plan  for 
the  young  folks  of  any  farming  community 
to  pattern  after. 

Our  society  was  organized  three  years 
ago.  We  call  it  The  Brillion  Library  As¬ 
sociation.  Each  member  pays  a  member¬ 
ship  fee  of  61,  and  quarterly  dues  of  25 
cents.  The  money  was  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  books  which  were  free  to  members. 
As  cheap  editions  were  purchased,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  sum  of  money  bought 
quite  a  respectable  library.  At  first  the  so¬ 
ciety  met  once  in  two  weeks  at  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  members,  but  as  it  continued 
to  increase  in  prosperity  a  hall  was  hired. 
Bi-weekly  meetings  seemed  too  far  apart ; 
so  we  adopted  the  plan  of  meeting  weekly. 
An  organ  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
means  of  public  entertainments.  The  book¬ 
case  which  looked  so  large  at  first,  is  over¬ 
flowing.  Our  membership  has  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  30;  and  this  surely  is  not  beyond  what 
nearly  any  farming  community  could  se¬ 
cure.  I  attribute  the  continued  interest  in 
our  society  largely  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  few 
members  in  suggesting  programmes  that  are 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  take  up  a  historical  topic. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
will  furnish  a  topic  for  two  or  three  meet¬ 
ings.  We  consider  not  only  what  these 
men  did  ;  but  the  causes  and  conditions 
that  iyade  their  careers  possible.  Then  a 
discussion  of  the  characters  and  motives  of 
the  men  is  taken  up.  In  this  way  we  study 
historical  characters,  authors,  inventors, 
etc.,  and  usually  manage  to  make  the  dis¬ 
cussion  not  only  instructive  but  interest¬ 
ing. 

To  show  how  we  take  up  the  study  of 
au  author  I  will  give  a  recent  programme. 
The  subject  was  Robert  Burns. 

1.  Roll-call.  Response  by  each  member 
with  a  quotation  from  Burns. 

2.  Song  :  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

3.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Burns. 

4.  Reading:  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

5.  Song :  The  Banks  O’Doon. 

0.  Reading :  Man  Was  Made  To  Mourn 

7.  Song:  Coming  Thro’  The  Rye. 

8.  Essay  :  Character  and  Works  of  Burns. 
Let  me  commend  a  similar  plan  to  the 

young  people— and  older  ones  too — of  every 
farming  community.  They  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  interest  which  will  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  these  meetings  ;  and  how  soon  the 
younger  members  learn  to  debate  and  dis¬ 
cuss  topics  of  the  day. 

Brillion,  Wis. 


FARMERS’  CLUBS. 


A  timely  topic :  experience,  the  source  of 
practical  knowledge,  is  best  propagated 
by  discussion  among  those  in  the  same 
line  of  business;  great  advantage  of 
farmers ’  clubs  for  this  jrurpose;  the 
whole  grown-up  family  should  be  mem¬ 
bers;  scope  of  discussions ;  profit  and  en¬ 
joyment  in  a  properly  conducted  club. 


These  very  interesting  and  valuable 
neighborhood  gatherings  are  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  as  experience  de¬ 
monstrates  their  usefulness.  If  half  a 
dozen  farmers  meet  together  and  confine 
their  conversation  for  au  hour  to  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  corn — the  preparation  of  the  ground, 
time  of  planting,  distance  apart,  manner  of 
cultivating,  hoeing,  curing,  etc. — each  one 
will  be  wiser  at  the  end  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Although  corn  culture  has  been  the 
business  of  his  whole  life,  he  will  get  some 
new  ideas  that  may  be  useful  in  the  future 
And  so  of  the  culture  of  any  other  grain  or 
grass  ;  the  cutting  of  hay,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  kind  of  stock  for  that  neighborhood, 
when  to  buy,  and  when  to  sell,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  questions  connected  with  farm¬ 
ing,  will  be  discussed,  not  only  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  to  the  pleasure  of  each  mem¬ 
ber. 

Meetings  may  be  held  weekly.  In  the 
summer  they  can  be  held  monthly — in  the 
afternoons,  and  in  the  winter  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  Membership  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  male  sex,  because  household  matters 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  successful 
farming  that  they  can  not  be  separated ; 
therefore,  husband  and  wife,  sons  and 
daughters  should  participate  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Much  has  been  "said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  co-operation,  and  the  matter  has 
been  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
farmers.  I  cannot  see  how  they  would  be 
benefited  by  such  a  system,  jus  it  is  better 
that  every  one  should  buy  what  he  wants, 
and  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  selec¬ 
tion,  and  bargain  as  to  the  price.  So  in 
selling  :  each  should  sell  what  he  has  to 
spare,  and  get  all  he  can  for  it  at  the  best 
and  nearest  market.  But  I  do  think  that 
much  will  be  gained  by  farmers  meeting 
together  frequently  to  converse  about  their 
own  business.  Its  branches  are  so  numer¬ 
ous,  aud  its  methods  so  varied  that  much 
wisdom  would  be  evolved  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  counselors. 

The  meetings  can  be  held  from  house  to 
house  among  the  members  of  each  club. 
Essays  may  be  read  and  discussed  either  in 
a  formal  or  informal  manner.  Members 
will  thus  be  induced  to  think  more  about 
their  business  than  they  had  ever  done  be¬ 
fore.  This  thinking  will  bring  to  the  sur¬ 
face  new  views  that  had  lain  dormant  in 
the  brain,  and  which  now  see  light  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  more  these  are  rubbed, 
the  brighter  they  will  shine. 

A  new  thought  expressed  by  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  club,  may  cause  a  ripple  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  mind  of  every  other 
member.  These  new  views  will  lead  to 
actions — these  will  lead  to  new  results,  the 
value  of  which  may  be  incalculable.  The 
experience  of  any  one  individual  is  of  great 
advantage  to  others  in  the  same  line  of 
business,  and  this  is  just  the  way  to  bring 
out  such  experiences  and  make  them  use¬ 
ful.  Another  advantage  is  the  social  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  meeting ;  this  will  pay  as 
the  meetings  go  on,  for  every  member  will 
carry  a  portion  of  it  home  with  him  or  her ; 
for  these  clubs,  to  be  otthe  greatest  advan¬ 
tage,  should  include  both  sexes.  I  repeat 
this  to  impress  it  more  deeply. 

Homeworth,  Ohio.  D.  w.  t. 


Woman’s  Work, 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


THE  BETTER  WAY. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 


*  *  T  I  J  H  AT  a  strange  woman  Mrs.  Bar- 
VV  low  was!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Johnson,  as  she  met  Mrs.  Gerhart  on  the 
street. 

“Was!  Surely  Mrs.  Barlow  is  not 
dead  ?” 

“  Yes,  she  died  about  two  hours  ago.  I 
wjis  just  going  for  you  ;  for  Adela  said  it 
was  her  mother’s  request  that  you  should 
be  there  to  assist  the  girls  in  their  last  ser¬ 
vices  :  they  would  not  let  me  help  them.” 

“  I  was  just  going  there :  I  told  her  last 
evening,  I  would  come  around  this  morn¬ 
ing  .  I  had  no  idea  she  would  go  so  soon  ; 
she  seemed  better  yesterday  and  Adela 
was  goiug  to  sit  up  with  her  last  night.” 

“Yes,  she  did,  and  the  children  were  all 
aloue  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last. 
Adela  said  she  had  barely  time  to  call 
the  children  up.  It  was  sudden  at  last.” 

“  Well,  I  must  hasten,  for  I  shall  be  need¬ 
ed.  Poor  woman,  her  sufferings  are 
over,  but  what  will  the  children  do  now  ?” 
said  Mrs.  Johnson. 

“  Their  mother  has  made  every  arrange¬ 
ment  for  their  future.  She  knew  that  it 
was  her  last  illness.” 

Mrs.  Gerhartj passed  on  ;  shejwas  a  very 


dear  friend  of  the  deceased,  and  felt  the 
loss  of  her  deeply.  She  knew  how  much 
Mrs.  Barlow  had  suffered  for  long  years, 
and  when  the  husband  and  father  was  kill¬ 
ed  in  a  drunken  affray,  some  10  years  before, 
she  was  the  one  person  who  had  comforted 
and  assisted  the  widow  and  orphans  in 
their  desolation.  Since  then  she  had  been 
a  sister  to  the  lonely  woman,  and  when  by 
the  death  of  a  distant  relative,  Mrs.  Barlow 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  independence, 
and  was  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  wealth  could  procure, 
she  did  not  forget  the  ‘  friend  in  need,” 
who  had  helped  lift  the  burdens  of  want 
and  sorrow  from  her  slender  frame,  but 
cherished  her,  and  before  her  last  sickness 
had  prostrated  her,  had  claimed  her  prom¬ 
ise  that,  when  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Gerhart, 
(who  was  a  childless  widow)  would  come 
and  live  with  her  children,  and  keep  the 
family  circle  unbroken.  She  had  passed 
most  of  her  time  with  the  sick  woman, 
and  only  left  her  the  evening  before,  by  her 
particular  request,  so  that  she  might  ob¬ 
tain  a  good  night’s  rest.  She  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  her  absence,  for  she  knew  it  must 
be  a  heart-rending  scene  for  the  child¬ 
ren  to  pass  through.  She  was  met  at  the 
door  by  all  the  children  who  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  their  mother’s  friend. 

“You  are  to  be  my  mother  now,’ said 
little  Annie,  “mother  said  so,  last  night,” 
and  she  hid  her  face  on  Mrs.  Gerhart’s 
shoulder. 

“  Yes,  my  little  one,  I  promised  your 
mother  I  would  stay  with  you  as  long  as 
you  needed  me.” 

“That  will  be  always;”  said  Adela,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  16  ;  then  came  Elsie  of  14 
years ;  after  her  were  the  two  boys,  then 
another  girl,  before  Annie,  who  came  to 
comfort  her  mother  in  her  lonely  widow¬ 
hood  some  three  months  after  Mr.  Barlow’s 
death. 

It  was  a  great  responsibility  to  take  upon 
oneself,  but  the  mother  was  a  wise  wo¬ 
man,  and  she  knew  that  the  trust  would  not 
be  broken.  They  went  together  to  the 
chamber  of  death,  and  wept  over  the  silent 
sleeper  ;  then  Mrs.  Gerhart  and  Adela  per¬ 
formed  the  last  sad  offices  of  affection,  and 
the  children  gathered  flowers  to  brighten 
the  silent  chamber.  The  undertaker  came 
to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office,  and 
neighbors  came  in  to  offer  their  services, 
but  these  were  declined. 

“Let  the  coffin  be  perfectly  plain;  no 
needless  expense.  It  will  not  be  on  exhi¬ 
bition,”  said  Mrs.  Gerhart.  “Mrs.  Bar- 
low  made  every  arrangement  herself,  and 
we  shall  follow  them  out  to  the  letter  :  she 
disliked  display  and  parade.” 

“  Why,  she  was  very  wealthy,  I  under¬ 
stood.  I  supposed  you  would  have  a  fine 
funeral,”  he  said. 

“  It  was  not  her  wish,  and  we  shall  do 
just  as  she  desired.  She  always  disliked 
ostentation,”  replied  Mrs.  Gerhart,  as  she 
closed  the  door  of  the  chamber,  just  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  two  other  ladies  were 
ascending  the  stairs. 

“  We  have  come  to  assist  you  ;  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  Mrs.  Barlow  was 
sick  so  long,  and  we  could  help  on  the 
sewing,”  said  Mrs.  Johnson  as  she  tried  to 
open  the  door. 

“There  is  no  extra  sewing  to  be  done; 
the  family  are  not  going  to  put  on  mourn¬ 
ing.” 

“  Not  to  go  in  mourning  for  their  moth¬ 
er  !  ”  exclaimed  she,  “  only  think  of  it, 
Mrs.  Brown  ;  and  she  is  so  rich  too  !  What 
will  people  think  !  ” 

“  It  matters  very  little  what  people  think, 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Barlow  never  approv¬ 
ed  of  such  a  lavish  display  at  funerals,  and 
she  made  it  a  special  injunction  to  avoid  all 
parade.” 

“  When  will  the  funeral  be  attended,  Mrs. 
Gerhart  ?” 

“I  think  some  time  to-morrow.  I  have 
not  seen  the  rector  yet.  Eddy  has  gone  to 
the  rectory ;  but  we  shall  only  have  the 
church  service.” 

“  I  never  heard  of  such  doings.  Who  is 
going  to  make  the  robe?  I  suppose  that 
will  be  nice,  of  course.” 

“  She  is  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  one  of  her 
many  gowns,  it  will  be  pleasanter  for  the 
children.” 

“What  will  people  think!  How  odd!” 
said  Mrs.  Brown. 

“  No  one  will  see  the  remains  but  the 
family ;  but,  excuse  me,  the  clergyman 
has  come ;  we  will  go  down,  if  you  please, 
ladies ;  ”  said  Mrs.  Gerhart. 

“  I  suppose  we  can  go  in  and  look  at  the 
corpse.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you  ;  but  it  cannot 
be.  My  friend  had  a  perfect  horror  of  be¬ 
ing  on  exhibition,  and  I  promised  her  no 
one_should  look  on,  her  dead  face  but  her 


children.  We  will  go  down  now.” 

“How  queer!  I  am  glad  I  am  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  comments  folks  will 
make  ;”  said  Mrs.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Brown 
as  they  went  down  the  stairs,  where  they 
met  Adela  coming  from  the  parlor,  where 
the  rector  was  waiting. 

“  Mrs.  Gerhart  will  not  let  us  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you  or  even  go  into  your  mother’s 
room  ;  ”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

“  Of  course  not.  She  acts  in  accordance 
with  my  dear  mother’s  wishes.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  any  help.” 

“  There  is  always  so  much  to  be  done  in 
case  of  death.” 

“  Thank  you  for  your  offer ;  and  if  we 
need  assistance  we  will  let  you  know;” 
and  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  she 
saw  them  take  their  departure.  The  next 
day,  after  dinner,  the  prayers  were  read, 
and  the  coffin  was  borne  from  the  house; 
the  orphaned  children,  with  Mrs.  Gerhart 
followed  the  hearse  ;  the  minister  and  his 
family  with  the  pall-bearers  followed.  The 
services  at  the  grave  were  read  and  the  dust 
was  returned  to  its  Mother  Earth.  The 
children  wrept  freely  as  the  sods  rattled  on 
the  coffin,  for  there  were  no  curious  criticis¬ 
ing  eyes  to  comment  on  how  bad  they  felt. 
It  was  a  relief  to  their  bursting  hearts. 
Slowly  they  turned  away  from  the  grave 
and  returned  to  the  darkened  home.  The 
house  seemed  desolate ;  it  was  a  home  with¬ 
out  a  mother !  But  Mrs.  Gerhart  quietly 
assumed  the  duties  assigned  to  her,  and  in 
their  sorrow  the  children  turned  to  her  for 
comfort.  In  the  evening  the  minister  and 
his  wife  came  in  to  cheer  the  bereft  family 
and  administer  consolation. 

“I  approve  of  this  order  of  funerals;  it 
seems  far  more  appropriate  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  customs.  So  much  display  and  parade 
are  not  consistent  with  sorrow  for  the 
dead,”  said  the  rector. 

“  I  did  exactly  as  Mrs.  Barlow  requested 
me  to  do.  She  has  always  condemned  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  the  present  style 
of  funerals,  as  if  the  trappings  of  display 
were  the  correct  expression  of  grief,  and 
one  could  judge  how  heart-stricken  the 
mourners  were  by  the  cost  of  the  obsequies. 
Then  she  said  it  was  such  a  burden  to  so 
many  people  who  were  financially  troubled 
to  go  to  such  an  extravagant  expense  when 
they  lost  a  relative.  I  think  too  she  was 
very  sensible  in  her  own  case.  One  cannot 
judge  of  heart  sorrow  by  outward  show. 
I  know  people  will  talk ;  it  is  their  privilege; 
but  I  feel  that  I  acted  wisely  in  following 
her  directions,”  said  Mrs.  Gerhart. 

“  Certainly  you  did,  and  Mrs.  Barlow 
showed  her  wisdom  in  arranging  her  affairs 
as  she  did.  I  am  glad  she  provided  so  faith¬ 
ful  a  guardian  for  her  children.  She  told 
me  of  her  arrangements  and  gave  me 
a  check  for  6100  to  bestow  upon  the  poor  in 
the  parish.” 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Brown  made  a 
big  talk  about  the  queer  doings,  but  the 
more  they  said,  the  more  people  thought  of 
the  matter,  the  more  the  reasonable  part  of 
the  community  saw  the  good  judgment 
evinced,  and  the  great  folly  of  expending 
such  enormous  amounts  of  money  in  trying 
to  show  how  people  mourn  for  their  dead. 
And  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  It  does  the 
dead  no  good,  and  it  makes  life  harder  for 
the  living.  One  evening  Mr.  Johnson  came 
in  to  his  house. 

“  Look  here,  wife !  for  pity’s  sake  stop 
talking  about  Mrs.  Barlow’s  funeral !  Do 
you  know  I  have  never  been  able  to  pay  for 
Ellen’s  coffin  or  for  digging  her  grave  ?  It 
cost  me  a  round  sum,  you  know,  and  it  was 
almost  two  years  ago,  and  your  mourning 
clothes  are  not  paid  for  either.  I  am  glad 
there  is  one  person  who  had  sense  enough 
to  be  able  to  be  buried  out  of  fashion,”  he 
said. 

“  But  it  looked  so  stingy  for  a  rich 
woman  !  ” 

“She  was  not  stingy  !  She  gave  6100  to 
the  minister  for  the  poor,  and  Mrs.  Gerhart 
has  paid  the  undertaker  and  sexton  every 
cent  of  the  expense.  They  have  both  of 
them  presented  the  unpaid  bills  to  me  to¬ 
day  !  So  just  stop  talking  !  ” 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


“  It  1* *  the  calm  ami  solemn  night! 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out,  and  throw 
Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 
The  darkness— charmed  and  holy  now  ' 
The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn. 
To  It  a  happy  name  Is  given  : 

For  in  that  stable  lay,  new-born. 

The  peaceful  prince  of  earth  and  heaven, 
In  the  solemn  mirtt  Ight, 

Centuries  ago!” 

* 

*■  * 

LET  no  girl  think  her  education  com 
plete  until  she  can  use  saw,  hammer 
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and  screw-driver.  Judging  from  personal 
experience,  few  thing  areharder  to  manage 
than  a  saw ;  it  has  such  an  aggravating 
habit  of  slipping  to  one  side  or  cutting  one’s 
board  on  the  bias,  like  a  gore.  Then  it  has 
a  way  of  getting  stuck  fast,  when  just  half 
through  the  wood,  whence  it  comes  with  a 
terrific  jerk  that  nearly  jars  one’s  teeth  out. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  accomplishment  when  the 
saw  runs  smoothly,  and  the  hammer  al¬ 
ways  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

We  know  one  girl  to  whom  tools  are  the 
greatest  of  all  joys ;  she  saws  and  hammers 
and  whistles  with  all  the  joy  of  a  boy. 
This  Christmas  she  has  been  mkking  a  lot 
of  boxes,  which  reflect  the  greatest  possible 
credit  on  her  talents  and  aptitude.  She 
makes  toilet  boxes,  covering  them  with 
plush,  and  lining  with  satin,  to  contain 
brush,  comb,  and  hand  glass,  arranging 
every  detail  with  such  neatness  that  the 
only  difference  from  a  bought  set  is  that 
this  home-made  article  is  much  better 
made,  and  covered  with  a  far  finer  quality 
of  plush.  She  makes  jewel  caskets,  glove 
boxes,  and,  in  fact,  every  sort  of  box,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  plush,  with  the  skill  of  a  real 
cabinet-maker.  She  has  built  the  most 
ornate  little  cottage  for  her  pug  dog,  with 
highly  polished  wood  and  most  ornamental 
accessories,  and  she  now  meditates  a  desk 
for  herself.  Everything  about  the  work  is 
self-taught,  but  she  takes  as  much  interest 

in  it  as  most  girls  do  in  their  fancy-work. 

* 

*  * 

Now,  every  girl  cannot  go  in  for  carpen¬ 
try  or  cabinet-work  like  our  young  friend, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all 
learn  to  use  tools.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  knowing  how,  and  it  is  sure¬ 
ly  handy  around  the  house.  One  thing 
many  girls  lack  is  exactness ;  they  often 
find  it  hard  to  nail  up  a  box  “just  so,”  or 
wrap  up  a  parcel,  or  hang  a  picture 
straight.  Such  defects  are  largely  reme¬ 
died  by  a  course  of  manual  training,  such 
as  one  gets  with  the  use  of  tools.  If  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  saw  and  hammer,  a  girl  learns  to 
use  gimlet,  auger,  and  centerbit,  she  will 
find  herself  equal  to  many  emergencies. 

*  *  * 

What  to  do  in  the  evenings  is  often  a 
question  in  a  secluded  household,  where 
there  is  a  circle  of  young  people.  Reading 
aloud  does  for  a  part  of  the  evening,  but 
one  often  wants  more  stir  and  snap.  Quite 
an  amusing  game,  new,  at  least  to  us,  may 
be  played  with  the  letters  used  in  playing 
word-making.  The  players  all  sit  around 
a  table,  having  appointed  one  as  umpire, 
to  whom  is  given  the  box  of  letters.  She 
takes  one  letter  at  random,  and  throws  it 
down  on  the  table,  and  the  first  one  who 
calls  out  a  geographical  name  beginning 
with  the  letter  takes  it.  This  is  kept  up 
until  the  box  is  empty,  the  one  having  the 
greatest  number  of  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
game  being  the  winner.  Any  place  may  be 
mentioned,  lake,  mountain,  river,  town  or 
village,  but  no  name  must  be  given  twice, 
and  the  players  must  always  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  umpire  whether  it  is  a  real 
place  or  not.  The  game  must  be  played 
rapidly,  and  it  results  in  lots  of  fun. 

Bubble-blowing  is  a  childish  amusemeut, 
but  young  people  and  grown-ups  too  can 
have  a  good  deal  of  merriment  over  it. 
Spread  an  old  sheet  over  the  carpet,  and 
let  the  players  sit  in  a  circle,  each  with  a 
new  clay  pipe  and  a  bowl  of  soap-suds,  and 
see  who  can  make  the  greatest  number  of 
perfect  bubbles  in  a  given  time. 

This  winter  one  of  the  new  toys  is  a  fairy 
bubble  outfit,  consisting  of  measuring  tube, 
soap  powder,  and  trumpet.  The  soap  was 
of  some  special  preparation,  making  very 
brilliant  bubbles  of  such  stability  that  one 
could  handle  them  without  breaking,  if  the 
hands  were  covered  with  woolen  mittens. 
A  boy  stationed  in  a  shop-window  blowing 
these  bubbles  attracted  much  interest 
around  the  holidays. 


IN  WINTER  QUARTERS. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


WITH  most  of  us,  especially  in  coun¬ 
try  homes,  the  cold  weather  neces¬ 
sitates  the  closing  of  some  apartments  and 
the  more  constant  use  of  others,  and  so  con¬ 
fines  the  family  life  within  a  comparatively 
small  space.  Housekeepers  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  lessening  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  area  does  not  imply  less  or  lighter 
work,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  constant 
fires  and  the  litter  of  fuel  and  ashes,  the 
short  days  and  frequent  meals,  the  many 
articles  in  use  which  must  be  kept  in  warm 
rooms  or  close  at  hand,  and  all  the  other 
accessories  pf  constant  indoor  occupation 


and  amusement  combine  to  produce  that 
condition  of  chronic  “  clutter  ”  which  so 
tries  the  housewife’s  soul.  It  is  an  ever-re¬ 
curring,  puzzling  problem — how  to  so  plan 
the  day’s  duties,  and  so  arrange  the  various 
household  belongings  as  to  secure  order 
and  comfort  and  peace  in  place  of  the  al¬ 
ways-threatening  disorder  and  confusion. 

One  very  good  rule  is  to  have  nothing  in 
the  living-room  or  rooms  save  what  really 
belongs  there.  Another  is  the  time-worn 
maxim:  “A  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place.”  It  is  things  out 
of  place  only  that  can  create  disorder.  Fre¬ 
quent  pickings-up,  too,  are  a  great  help, 
one  of  which  should  occur  the  last  thing 
before  bed-time. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  so  arrange  the  day’s 
work,  so  far  as  possible,  that  those  tasks 
which  require  most  space  and  strength  and 
time  may  be  done  in  the  absence  of  the 
men,  or  the  children,  or  other  members  of 
the  family  not  concerned  therein.  System 
and  forethought  tell  now  as  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  best,  particularly  where  the  sweep¬ 
ing  and  dusting  must  be  done  by  hands 
overfull  at  best,  to  discard  many  dust- 
catching  cushions,  draperies  and  bric-a- 
brac,  in  sitting-room,  dining-room  and  bed¬ 
rooms.  Yet  let  us  not  suffer  the  plea  of 
small  or  crowded  rooms,  or  lack  of  time,  or 
indeed  any  other  reason,  to  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  banishing  to  the  unused  rooms  the 
papers  and  magazines,  the  books  and  games 
which  are  never  more  needed  and  at  no 
time  can  be  more  profitably  used  than  now. 
There  should  be  a  place  for  these  in  every 
living-room. 

And  most  women  find  it  a  comfort  as 
well  as  a  convenience  to  have  some  work 
set  apart,  even  in  the  kitchen,  for  sewing- 
chair  and  work-basket,  for  whatever  one  is 
reading,  and  maybe  for  pencil  and  paper  or 
common-place  book  to  catch  stray  thoughts. 
It  may  be  beside  the  sunniest  window,  this 
low,  inviting  chair,  or  perhaps  in  the 
chimney-niche,  or  beside  the  stand  of 
plants  ;  let  it  be  somewhere,  and  use  it. 

Ventilation,  which  in  summer  upon 
our  breezy  hills  or  open  intervales  takes 
care  of  itself,  must  in  winter  be  provided 
for.  Even  frostv  air  does  not  come  in  unin¬ 
vited,  of  which  fact  we  are  frequently  ad¬ 
vised  by  haunting  odors.  The  house  will 
not  be  less  but  more  comfortable  for  one 
thorough  airing  each  day.  Every  room 
ought  to  have  communication  with  out¬ 
doors,  and  frequently,  either  by  its  own 
open  doors  or  windows  or  through  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms.  Free  circulation  is  a  great  boon 
to  health  and  happiness.  Stagnant  air  pro¬ 
duces  stagnant  thoughts,  and  low  spirits, 
and  fitful  tempers.  The  morning  hour,  of 
course,  suffices  for  the  chambers,  save  as 
some  unusually  mild  and  sunny  days  afford 
ampler  opportunity ;  but  for  the  lower 
rooms  an  after-dinner  airing,  even  if  doors 
and  windows  are  opened  for  a  few  moments 
only,  will  clear  the  atmosphere  and  raise 
the  vital  tone.  There  are  some  odors  that 
will  linger,  notably  those  of  certain  vege¬ 
tables.  An  effectual  remedy  in  many  cases 
is  a  tea-spoonful  of  ground  coffee  sprinkled 
on  a  hot  shovel.  The  wromen  of  the  house¬ 
hold  are  apt  to  get  too  little  out  door  air 
during  the  cold  weather.  There  are  many 
days  when  they  can  but  be  thankful  that 
no  need  or  duty  calls  them  out.  But  for 
health’s  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
happiness  and  possible  helpfulness,  they 
should  improve  every  opportunity,  whether 
of  ride  or  walk,  of  church  privilege  or 
neighborly  visit  or  social  gathering,  which 
the  stormy  season  brings. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


A  quiet  patient  heart  that  ^meekly  serves  his  Lord 
God’s  finger  joys  to  touch  ;  It  Is  his  harpsichord. 

CT  well  at  the  moment,  said  Lavater, 
and  you  have  performed  a  good  act 

to  all  eternity . 

La  Bruyere  said  that  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  sensible  of  all  pleasures  consists 
in  promoting  the  pleasures  of  others . 

Our  reputation  is  what  men  think  of  us : 
our  character,  what  God  and  the  angels 

think . 

TRUST  men,  said  Emerson,  and  they  will 
be  true  to  you  ;  treat  them  greatly  and  they 

will  show  themselves  great . 

Cicero  declared  that  there  is  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  without  some  duty . 

No  good  book  or  good  thing  of  any  sort, 
said  Carlyle,  shows  its  best  face  at  first. . . . 

According  to  Plautus  that  man  is  worth¬ 
less  who  knows  how  to  receive  a  favor  but 

not  how  to  return  one . 

George  Eliot  writes:  No  soul  is  deso¬ 
late  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  being  for 

wliorn  it  cay  feel  trust  and  reverence. ...... 


Experience,  said  Coleridge,  too  frequent¬ 
ly  like  the  stern-lights  of  a  vessel,  throws  a 
light  only  on  the  path  we  have  passed . 

The  “Sermon  on  the  Mount”  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  “  Kingdom  of  God.”. . 

SAYS  F.  D.  Huntington:  Conduct  is  the 
great  profession  ;  behavior  is  perpetually 
revealing  us  ;  what  a  man  does  tells  what 
he  is . 

The  perfection  of  wisdom  and  the  end  of 
true  philosophy  is  to  proportion  our  wants 
to  our  possessions,  and  our  ambitions  to  our 
capacities . 

Nothing,  says  Thoreau,  makes  the  world 
seem  so  spacious  as  to  have  friends  at  a 
distance ;  they  make  the  latitude  and 
longitude . 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  hight ; 
if  it  rushes  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out 
of  breath . 

Happiness  is  like  an  echo ;  it  answers  to 
your  call,  but  does  not  come . 


P  0  m  estk  C  c  on  fltmj 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEWIFE. 


MANY  housewives  prefer  to  do  their 
own  marketing,  not  trusting  the 
buying  of  the  food  to  their  servants.  I 
think  where  ladies  do  go  to  market  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  regular 
dress  made  for  the  occasion.  For  summer 
have  a  neat  foulard  or  French  sateen  ;  for 
winter  a  quiet  gray  cloth  or  flannel  suit.  If 
one  chances  to  brush  against  a  greasy 
stall  or  come  in  contact  with  moist  vegeta¬ 
bles  such  materials  will  not  be  ruined,  as 
they  can  stand  being  sponged  or  washed 
with  impunity.  And  then,  too,  it  shows 
better  taste  to  wear  something  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  on  such  occasions.  Our  sense 
of  the  proprieties  is  constantly  being 
shocked  by  meeting  ladies  (at  least  they 
have  money  and  position  ;  but  I  doubt  if 
they  are  real  Simon-Pure  ladies)  on  mar¬ 
keting  expeditions  decked  with  diamond 
ear-rings,  pins,  etc.  Perhaps  they  delight  in 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  butcher,  fish-mon¬ 
ger  or  vegetable  man  !  Still  we  do  not  ad¬ 
mire  such  taste.  A  plain,  quiet  dress,  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  occasion,  will  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  one  is  a  lady— that  is,  if  she 
is  one. 

*  *  * 

Do  NOT  DEAL  “  on  tick  ”  if  you  can  avoid 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  do  'not  have  an  ac¬ 
count  at  the  grocery  or  other  stores  if  you 
can  help  it.  Yes,  I  know  it  is  convenient. 
In  fact,  it  is  entirely  too  convenient.  You 
take  a  fancy  for  this  thing  or  that — off  to 
the  store  and  get  it !  If  you  had  to  lay  out 
the  money  for  it,  you  would  be  more  likely 
to  count  the  amount  in  your  pocket-book 
before  you  gratified  every  whim. 

Someone  saysit  has  been  called  an  “  open 
account”— and  appropriately  so,  for  it  is 
the  broad  way  to  bankruptcy.  It  has  been 
called  a  “standing  account,”  and  appropri 
ately  so,  for  it  stands  in  the  way  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  I  might  add,  of  happiness  and 
contentment.  1 1  has  also  been  called  a  “  run¬ 
ning  ”  account,  and  well  it  may  be  for 
when  once  started  it  runs  up  so  fast  that 
there  are  very  few  who  can  keep  up  with 
it.  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a 
home  and  again  I  say  :  Do  not  deal  “  on 
tick  ”  if  you  can  avoid  it ! 

♦ 

* 

APROPOS  ot  account  books,  I  might  add 
that  there  is  one  kind  of  account  book  that 
you  ought  to  keep — and  that  is  one  in 
which  you  put  down  all  your  income,  and 
also  all  your  out- go.  Yes,  this  theme  has 
been  dilated  upon  scores  of  times  before 
and  will  be  scores  of  times  again  :  but  this 
may  be  the  first  time  it  is  said  to  you.  If 
you  keep  an  account  of  all  that  comes  in 
and  all  that  goes  out  you  will  not  be  so 
apt  to  live  beyond  your  means.  Remem¬ 
ber  “  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  It 
is  not  the  money  a  man  (or  woman  either) 
earns  that  makes  him  rich,  but  what  he 
saves. 

*  *  * 

I  have  just  made  a  very  pretty,  'quaint- 
looking  receptacle  for  ribbons,  laces,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  or  any  like  thing,  from  a  last 
summer’s  white  high  hat.  It  looks  so  well 
and  is  so  very  useful  that  I  decided  to  tell 
the  Rural  sisters  about  it. 

First  I  took  out  the  sweat-band  ;  then 
cut  a  circular  piece  of  cotton  batting  to  fit 
the  inside  of  the  crown,  addiug  sachet  pow¬ 
der.  .Next  I  liued  the  hat  with  some  light 


blue  cashmere — a  relic  of  some  former 
finery.  To  do  this,  cut  a  circular  piece  the 
size  of  the  crown  and  sew  a  straight  piece 
all  around  it  the  depth  of  the  hat.  Then 
fasten  this  in  the  hat,  seams  in.  Sew  it 
firmly  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim.  Then 
sew  another  straight  piece  of  material 
about  six  inches  deep  around  the  inner 
edge  of  the  rim.  Make  a  casing  in  the  free 
edge  of  the  latter  and  run  a  silk  cord  or 
ribbon  through  it  to  draw  it  up  by.  This 
will  cover  whatever  is  placed  within  and 
keep  it  fresh  and  free  from  dust.  Around 
the  outer  side  of  the  crown  I  tied  a  band  of 
ribbon,  making  a  bow  on  one  side.  Around 
the  rim  I  sewed  a  row  of  tiny  colored  tas¬ 
sels.  It  makes  the  neatest,  prettiest, 
“catch-all”  that  I’ve  seen  in  along  time. 
Try  it. 

* 

*  * 

Bright  Japanese  fans  of  odd  shapes 
tacked  here  and  there  on  the  walls  brighten 
a  room  up  wonderfully.  A  Japanese  fan  is 
a  good  thing  to  fasten  over  a  stove-pipe 
hole  when  the  stoves  are  down.  It  adds  a 
bright  spot  to  the  wall  and  also  serves  as  a 
ventilator — the  air  being  able  to  pass 
through  the  splints. 

* 

*  * 

Small  card  photos  are  again  coming  into 
favor,  so,  of  course,  tiny  frames  to  fit  them 
are  seen  at  the  novelty  and  fancy  stores. 
Many  of  them  are  elaborate  works  of  art, 
being  of  oxydized  silver,  set  with  Rhine 
stones.  But  I  came  across  some  lovelv 
little  ones  the  other  day  for  nine  and  12 
cents  apiece.  These  showed  only  the  plain 
glass  in  front.  If  one  has  the  ability  to 
paint,  a  few  stems  of  daisies  or  clovers, 
thrown  carelessly  across  one  corner,  will  add 
a  lovelv  finish  to  this  useful  little  decora¬ 
tion.  DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

AVERY  GOOD  way  to  manage  the  cod¬ 
fish  which  is  bought  at  the  country 
stores  is  to  pick  it  up  at  once  when  brought 
home — being  careful  to  leave  the  bones  out 
— and  put  it  into  a  stone  jar  or  a  glass 
fruit  can  or  any  other  convenient  recepta¬ 
cle.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  at  a  moment’s 
notice  and  there  is  no  waste  or  inconven¬ 
ience,  as  there  is  apt  to  be  if  the  fish  is 
hung  up,  as  it  often  dries  so  hard  that  it  is 
almost  useless.  It  is  too  odorous  to  lie  on 
the  shelves  near  where  milk  or  provisions 
are  set,  and  I  find  this  plan  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  anything  else  I  have  tried. 

To  grind  cinnamon  bark  for  seasoning, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  before  putting  it  into  the 
mill,  to  put  it  in  an  old  plate  or  saucer  and 
set  it  iu  the  oven  a  short  time,  where  it  will 
become  quite  hot  without  burning ;  then 
when  broken  up  and  put  in  the  mill,  it  can 
be  ground  fine  quite  easily,  and  it  will  have 
more  of  the  genuine  flavor  of  cinnamon 
than  the  prepared  kind  which  can  be 
bought’in  boxes. 

TURN-OVERS. 

One  table  spoonful  of  butter,  three  of  su¬ 
gar,  four  of  milk,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing-powder,  two  of  lemon  extract,  one- 
fourth  package  of  corn-starch,  flour  to  roll 
out.  Mix  up  light,  roll  thin,  cut  out  with 
cake-cutter,  put  a  spoonful  of  jelly  on  each 
one,  turn  over  and  pinch  together,  boil  in 
lard  the  same  as  doughnuts 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


FROM  AN  ENGLISH  LETTER  TO  A 
COUNTRY  GIRL  IN  VIRGINIA. 


CHRISTMAS  in  England  is  spent  pretty 
much  as  it  is  in  America— visiting 
friends  and  being  visited,  giving  presents 
and  receiving  them,  hanging  up  stockings 
and  looking  into  them,  etc.,  etc.  The  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  the  holidays  are  very  much 
the  same  in  the  two  countries,  though 
there  are  some  features  peculiar  to  Christ¬ 
mas  in  England.  One  is  that  “  spice  bread  ” 
and  cheese  are  quite  an  institution  here  for 
Christmas,  as  much  so  as  the  dinner  of  fat 
goose  and  turkey,  and  they  are  handed  to 
every  caller.  This  custom,  however,  is  not 
in  vogue  among  the  “upper  ten  thousand;” 
but  among  the  great  middle  and  working 
classes. 

Another  feature  of  Christmas  here  is 
carol  singing.  People  are  roused  from 


Pt.orcUancouss  §uUrrti$iuQ. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wc  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  cluug  to  Castorls, 
When  she  had  Children,  @he  B»ve  them  Castoria 
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their  slumbers  about  one  or  two  o’clock 
on  Christmas  morning  by  a  company  of 
singers,  male  and  female,  perhaps  accom¬ 
panied  by  violins  and  other  instruments, 
singing  a  hymn  which  begins 

“Christians,  awake  !  salute  the  happy  morn 
Whereon  the  Saviour  ot  mankind  was  born,” 

This  hymn  is  invariably  sung  to  one  tune 
only.  After  it  other  pieces  are  sung  and 
played,  and  then  the  minstrels  pass  to  an¬ 
other  house,  and  so  on  till  noon  almost. 

It  is  a  shame  that  this  pretty  custom, 
which  had  a  religious  origin,  has  largely 
degenerated  into  a  mere  money-seeking 
matter,  as  the  singers  expect  gifts,  though 
not  always.  Sometimes  a  band  of  young 
people  belonging  to  a  certain  church  will 
sing  carols  before  the  houses  of  their  friends 
purely  to  please  them.  Another  way,  too, 
is  now  becoming  frequent:  a  company  of 
really  excellent  singers  will  go  about  sing¬ 
ing,  accepting  the  gifts  offered  them,  and 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  a  treat  is 
given  to  poor  old  people — perhaps  a  sub¬ 
stantial  dinner  or  tea,  followed  by  an  enter¬ 
tainment. 

I  think  y  u  have  not  the  mistletoe  plant 
in  Virginia.*  It  is  a  very  singular  plant, 
not  growing  out  of  the  ground  with  a  root 
of  its  own,  but  out  of  oak  and  apple  trees. 
It  has  a  long,  narrow  leaf  of  a  dull  olive- 
green,  and  bears  round,  white  berries  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  This  strange  plant 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancient 
Druids,  who  were  priests  when  our  British 
ancestors  were  heathens.  Itisnowan  ob¬ 
ject  of  peculiar  interest  to  young  people  at 
Christmas  time.  Sprays  of  it  are  hung  up 
in  the  house,  usually  over  the  center  of  the 
room,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
evergreen  branches,  and  any  gentleman 
who  can  catch  a  “  lady  under  the  mistle¬ 
toe  ”  has  the  right  to  kiss  her.  If  a  lady 
catches  a  gentleman  under  it,  and  has  the 
courage  to  avail  herself  of  the  privilege, 
she  wins  thereby  a  pair  of  gloves. 

C.  BOOTH. 

*  The  writer  is  mistaken  :  the  mistletoe 
plant  is  found  in  Virginia  though  in  no 
great  abundance.  “  VIRGINIA  GIRL.” 


TO  PARENTS. 


NOW  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  wishes  most  hearti¬ 
ly  that  mothers  understood  better  the  civ¬ 
ilizing  influence  of  the  pocket-handker¬ 
chief.  Having  suffered,  I  must  ask  you  to 
famish  your  children  with  an  unlimited 
supply  of  these  necessary  articles.  You 
need  not  provide  the  finest  linen,  or  the 
daintiest  fancy  cambric  ones.  Squares  of 
soft  muslin  neatly  hemmed  and  well  laun- 
dried,  will  answer  nicely.  I  once  knew  a 
poor  Bohemian  woman  with  eight  or  10 
youngsters,  who  made  handkerchiefs  for 
her  boys  of  Turkey  red  calico.  Made  with 
inch-wide  hems  stitched  twice  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  white  thread,  they  did  not  show 
the  effects  of  close  contact  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  boys’  pockets  as  soon  as 
white  ones  would.  Besides,  they  will  boil. 

Really,  mothers,  if  your  little  boys  and 
girls  are  not  now  furnished  with  handker¬ 
chiefs,  by  all  means  provide  them  each  with 
a  half-dozen  in  a  pretty  box — which  you 
can  get  at  any  store  for  the  asking— and 
see  that  they  are  well  ironed  and  returned 
to  the  box  each  week. 

These  are  dreary,  trying  days,  so  short, 
and  dark  and  lonesome.  Therefore  fill 
your  homes  with  the  blessed  light  and 
cheering  warmth  of  love  and  unselfishness. 
Be  to  the  boys  and  girls  great  round  suns 
of  smiling,  quiet  content.  When  they  look 
in  your  faces  let  them  feel  the  uplifting  in¬ 
fluence  of  happiness — happiness  born  of 
love  and  interest  in  life  and  its  homely 
duties.  But  you  can  not  exert  this  influ¬ 
ence  unless  your  inner  life  is  as  it  should 
be.  You  must  really  love  and  cherish  your 
home  and  family  :  your  whole  heart  must 
be  in  your  work  ;  your  best  efforts  must  be 
put  forth  for  the  true  success  of  the  home- 
folks.  And  through  and  through  all,  over 
all,  and  within  all,  must  be  love  and  un¬ 
selfishness.  MRS.  L.  H.  NILES. 


A  SATCHEL. 


size,  with  bright  pictures  on  the  covers. 
The  two  covers  they  fastened  together  with 
small  screws  to  form  the  partition  of  the 
satchel.  (I  think  glueis  better  than  screws). 
Next  two  pretty  straps  for  handles  were 
tacked  on  what  had  been  tne  iront  of  the 
boxes,  but  was  the  top  of  the  satchel.  A 
clasp  was  made  of  a  smaller  strap  fastened  in 
the  middle  of  one  box  and  provided  with  a 
tack  at  the  other  end,  which  fitted  in  a  hole 
made  to  receive  it.  When  the  dollie’s  gar¬ 
ments  were  folded  and  snugly  packed  in 
this  satchel,  the  imitation  proved  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  AUNT  SUSIE. 


KEEPING  ACCOUNTS. 


IT  MAY  require  five  minutes’  time  to 
read  the  account  of  the  expenses  in 
some  family  for  a  space  of  10  years.  But, 
my  friend,  if  you  wish  to  realize  the  work 
of  keeping  such  an  account,  just  try  it  one 
year ;  yes,  one  month.  And  after  you  have 
ransacked  your  brain  to  find  what  this 
dime  or  that  quarter  was  used  for;  after 
you  have  been  forgetful  for  a  week  or  10 
days  to  “set  down”  the  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements,  and  can’t  possibly  make  the 
account  and  the  pocket-book  agree,  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  have  genuine  respect 
for  the  one  who  has  kept  a  true  record,  and 
you  will  read  that  record  over  again  with 
new  interest  and  broader  views. 

ONE  WHO  HAS  TRIED  IT. 


MRS.  CLEVELAND’S  PUDDING. 

Beat  the  yelks  of  twelve  eggs  lightly, 
and  mix  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour 
and  two  of  corn-starch.  Stir  in  the  beaten 
whites,  and  bake,  and  serve  immediately. 
Sauce  :  Cream  one  cup  of  butter  into  one 
of  sugar,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  corn-starch, 
and  a  grated  nutmeg.  Stir  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  let  boil  10  minutes,  and 
flavor  with  lemon.  The  delicacy  of  this 
pudding  is  symbolical  of  the  refined  del¬ 
icacy  of  its  fair  namesake. 

CHRISTMAS  WHITE  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Whites  or  18  eggs,  three-fourths  pound 
of  butter,  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  pound 
of  flour,  a  pinch  of  citric  acid,  bake  in  jelly 
cake  tins.  Make  an  icing  of  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one  cup  of  water,  let  boil  until  it 
threads  and  pour  into  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Take  raisins,  figs, 
citron,  nuts  and  almonds,  blanched  and 
pounded,  and  two  cocoanuts  grated,  and 
cut  all  fine.  Mix  well  and  put  on  each 
layer  of  icing  on  cake ;  the  last  layer  of 
whiting  must  be  garnished  with  Malaga 
Grapes.  The  figs  in  it  came  from  Tusculum, 
and  Lucullus  served  its  like,  in  the  “  Ap- 
pollo.”  CAROLYN  CRAIG. 


Pi.sccUancou.s  Advertising. 


The  Aged 

Who  need  help  in 
their  many  infirmi¬ 
ties,  especially  those 
afflicted  with  rheu¬ 
matism,  find  great  re¬ 
lief  in 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla. 

“  One  vear  ago  I  was 
taken  ill  with  inflam- 
—  -3sr  inatory  rheumatism, 

being  confined  to  my  house  six  months.  I 
came  out  of  the  sickness  very  much  debili¬ 
tated,  with  no  appetite,  and  my  system  dis¬ 
ordered  in  every  way.  I  commenced  using 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  and  began  to  improve 
at  once,  gaining  in  strength  and  soon  recov¬ 
ering  my  usual  health.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  this  well-known  medicine.” 
—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stark,  Nashua.  N.  H. 

Ask  your  druggist  for 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI ;  six,  "Worth  85  a  bottle. 


THIS  article  is  dedicated  to  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  make  his  little  sister  a 
present.  M — ’s  mother  had  a  visitor  who 
brought  with  her  a  baby  ;  and  eight-year- 

old  M - watched  attentively  while  the 

dainty  dresses,  skirts,  and  bibs  were  taken 
from  the  satchel.  After  the  short  visit  was 
over,  she  astonished  her  mother  by  saying : 
“  Mamma,  if  I  had  money,  I  would  buy  me 
a  ‘  regular  ’  satchel  ;  but  I  b’lieve  I  cau 
make  oue.”  She  began  one,  but  her  broth¬ 
er,  two  years  older,  helped  her  finish  it. 
They  used  two  new  cigRr  boxes  of  the  same 


I  have  used  many  kinds  of 
cough  medicine,  and  I  believe 
Seih  Arnold’s  Cough  Killer  is 
SUPERIOR  TO  ALL. 
j  It  relieved  my  cough  at  once 
and  helped  the  children  over  a 
bad  cold  quite  speedily  —Mis 
K.  T.  Willard,  559  East  6th  St  , 
South  Boston,  Mass-  25c., 
5©c.  and  81  per  bottle. 
ALL  DEALERS  SELL  IT 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LlitH  MAGrIO 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

a 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


PIMPLES 

Blackheads,  Red,  Rough,  and  Oily 
Skin,  Roughness  and  Redness  of  the 
Hands,  Chaps  and  Fissures,  Shapeless- 
Nails  and  Painful  Finger  Ends,  Pre¬ 
vented  and  Cured  by  that  greatest  of  all 
Sion  Purifiers  and  Beautifiers  the 

CUTICURA 

MEDICATED 

TOILET  SOAP 

Incomparable  as  a  Skin  Purifying  Soap,  unequalled  for 
the  Toilet  and  without  a  rival  for  the  Nursery.  Pro¬ 
duces  the  loveliest,  whitest,  clearest  skin  and  softest 
hands.  Lessens  tan,  freckles,  and  discolorations,  and 
y  prevents  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
'/?//.  scalp  of  children  and  infants.  Absolutely  pure, 
///.'///  delicately  medicated,  exquisitely  perfumed,  sur- 
'///  prisingly  effective.  Guaranteed  of  the  highest 
purity  by  the  Analytical  Chemists  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Sale  greater  than  the  combined 
sales  of  all  other  skin  soaps,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Sold  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases,”  64  pages, 
50 illustrations, 300  Skin,  Scalp, and  Blood  Diseases, 
with  Loss  of  Hair,  and  50  Remarkable  Testimonials. 

Address  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Corpora, 
tion,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Best 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOYELL”  WASHER  to  do  better  work 
and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in 
the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTEDincavnry8h°owtyproWof 

that  agents  are  making  from  $75  to$1 50  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  I-adie*  have  great  success 
selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price,  only  $5.  Sample  to  those 
desiring  an  agency  $2.  Also  the  Celebrated  KEYSTONB 
WRINGERS  at  manufacturers'  lowest  prices.  We  invite  tha 
strictest  investigation.  Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for 
farther  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO..  Erie.  Pa 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  EMPIRE 


MACHINES  in  the  MARKET. 


— ■  The 

•Finest  Stock 


■at  bottom  prices. 
■Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


■  We  make  a  Specialty  of  dealing 
■  direct  with  the  Farmer.  Send  lor  Price 


■  List.  Free  to  all. 


GILL’S  NURSERIES,  PERRY,  LIKE  GO.,  0. 


AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  duringspare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.Rob- 
oins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  <  > 

pi  pure  If  you  de«ire  them  no  use  fooling  away 
nmneo  time  on  Things  that  don’t  pay:  but  send 
$1  CO  at  once  for  magnificent  outfit  of  our  Great  vew 
Stanley  Book.  If  book  and  terms  not  satisfactory  we 
will  refund  your  money.  No  risk.  No  capita'  reeded 
Both  ladles  and  gentlemen  emuloyed  Don’t  lose  time 
in  writing.  *•  Step  in  while  the  waters  are  trouble  l.” 
Days  are  worth  dollars  Address  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  Co  , 
1109  Ma  n  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


OTOCK  OWNERS— Should  join  American  Co-opcra 
~ttve  Live  Stock  Ass’n.  (Incorporated.)  which  makes 
good  The  losses  of  its  members  rrom  death  by  sickness 
or  accident  of  their  horses  or  cattle.  Circulars  free 
Ag’ls  wanted.  Live  Stock  Association,  Spencer,  N.Y 


It  pays  to  ?et  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  on  Tread  and 
Sweep  Power.  Thresher,  Separator.  Corn  Shelter,  Feed  Cutter 
with  Crusher.  Land  Roller.  Engines,  three  to  ten  Hors?  Power, 
ft  ft.  Wtr.SfttSti.Ek  A  SON.  Taiaray.  Northamnlen  Co  .  Pm. 

The  OHIO  ST1TE J0URN1L 

Dally  circulation,  11,000 ;  Weekly.  25,000;  thoroughly 
covers  the  fifty  central  and  southeastern  counties  of 
Ohio— the  richest  district  in  the  Union.  Eastern 
Office,  11  Tribune  Building,  New  York.  F.  E.  DUFFY, 
Manager  Foreign  Advertising  Department.  Send  tor 
Specimen  Copies. 

OHIO  STATE  JOURNAL  CO..  Columbia*.  0.1 


LOW- DO"’ N  W  AGON  on  high  wlieels-only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  29  reasons  why 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulllon  Hill.  N.  J 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  r  <”"=*•- 


CMiOBiDO. 


Persons  desiring  authoritative 
information  concerning  the 
Agr'culture  Minesor  M*nu- 
facturersof  Colorado:  iis  recourses,  advantages,  etc  . 
with  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  can  receive, 
po  tage  free,  pamphlets,  maps,  et  •.  or  answers  to 
special  Inquiries,  by  addressing  Stnte  Bure-u  of 
Immigration  and  Statistics,  Denver,  Colo. 


CD  EC  HR  AT  IQ  Valuable  article  on  Fped  for 
■  ntt  unHIlO  Poultry;  reduces  cost  o*e  half. 
Sem  free.  The  Webster  Clover  Cutter  prepares  the 
clover  just  rlgnt  for  f  w  is  Price  $6  Also  Import'd 
Indian  Games  Mention  Rural  .New-Yorker. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovla.  A".  Y. 


1,000,000  PEOPLE  WANS  MY 

CELEBRATED  $3  GRINDING  MILL. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Send  at  onc«  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

F.  B.  MALLORY.  Flemington,  Y  J. 


I  few  good  men  to  sell 
I  our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
"  and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufactur  »rsi  n  our  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Peraa- 
sent  position,  floney  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
term* adilr*»««  fo  Cincinnati.  G- 


FARMERS! 


i  We  make  the  only  Saw 
,  Mill  in  America  that  fully 
'suits  vour  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4  H.  P.,  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFS.  CO..  ATLANTA.  GA. 


iOl'LTRY  PAPER,  16  pages.  4  months  for  10c. 
Sample  free.  C.  C.  DkPUY.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Bk\cham's  Pit.ls  cure  sick  headache 


General  Advertising-  Bates  of 

T&B  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions  in  Secret  Service 
work.  Representatives  receive  the  International  Detective. 
Grannan  s  Warning  Against  Fraud,  Grannan's  Pocket  Gallerv  of 
Noted  Criminals.  Those  interested  in  detective  business,  or  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  detective*,  send  stamp  for  particulars.  Tmplovraent  for 
all.  GRA.N.N AN  DETECTIVE  BUREAU  CO.  Areade.  Cincinnati.  0. 

THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR ! 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  e  oklng  anv  kind  of  food  for  stock  Cooks,  boils 
oro  earns  anything  wiih  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe  durable  and  substantial! 
Noihiug  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It! 

Easy  t  i  manage  as  a  s  ove  ! 

"We  sell  more  than  all  others  comh’u’d 
Has  always  given  saiisfao  ion ! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
I if~  we  also  make  lank  Heaters 
and  2  4  6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K,  PURINTON  Sl  CO., 

fieiMoinsi,  IOWA. 


The  following  rates  are  'nvariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
urith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  tthis 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi).,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 

Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16).  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  29)4  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application,  y _ 

JSftteied  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  X.  f. 
its  aecO'Ml  ctejk  mail  matter. 
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SATURDAY.  January  4,  1810. 

The  grippe  has  visited  nearly  allpartsof 
this  country  and  is  steadily  at  work  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  and  a  few 
deaths.  Relapsos  are  quite  dangerous  and 
the  plague  is  often  complicated  here,  as  in 
Europe,  with  pneumonia  and  bronchial 

troubles . On- the  night  of  December 

27,  a  band  of  masked  rascals  broke  into  the 
jail  at  Barnwell,  S.  C.,  and  riddled  with 
bullets  the  bodies  of  eight  colored  men  con¬ 
fined  there  for  various  petty  offences.  It 
was  claimed  that  there  had  lately  been  too 
many  murders  and  too  much  theft  in  that 
section  ;  and  then  the  “  niggers  ”  had  be¬ 
come  too  “saucy”  so  that  a  lesson  was 
needed.  There  is  now  a  quiet  exodus  of 
negroes  from  that  section  and  most  likely 
the  planters  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  getting  help  to  handle  the  next  crops. 
The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  has  offered 
a  reward  of  $200  a  head  for  the  capture  and 

conviction  of  the  lynchers . There’s 

a  “  truce  ”  or  suspension  of  hostilities  in  the 
“war  race”  at  Jessup,  Georgia.  The  col¬ 
ored  people  are  leaving  that  section  also. . . 
The  Hon.  George  H.  Boker,  ex-Mimster  to 
Russia  and  Philadelphia’s  most  notable 
literary  son,  died  last  Thursday  of  heart 
failure  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  at 

the  age  of  65 . The  North  River 

Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  member  of 
the  Sugar  Trust  against  which  all  litiga¬ 
tion  has  hitherto  been  directed  in  this 
State,  has  brought  a  suit  against  the  other 
members  of  the  trust,  demanding  an  ac¬ 
counting,  and  the  appointment  of  a  receiver 
for  all  the  trust  property.  This  movement 
is  likely  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the 
thing . The  Republicans  of  Mon¬ 

tana  have  elected  two  U.  S.  Senators — prob¬ 
ably  on  an  assurance  that  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate  will  admit  them. 
The  Democratic  members  of  the  State  leg¬ 
islature  are  still  recalcitrant . All 

saloon  licenses  in  South  Dakota  expired 
with  the  end  of  the  year  ;  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  all  are  keeping  open,  which 
is  causing  much  excitement  among  the 
temperance  people.  The  liquor  men  say 
they  have  a  right  to  keep  open  until  a  law 
shall  be  passed  to  enforce  the  prohibitory 

amendment  to  the  Constitution . The 

Democrats  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  have 
unanimously  determined  to  re-elect  Luke 

Blackburn  to  the  U.  S.  Senate . The 

International  Marine  Conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  finally  adjourned,  after  a  very 
important  and  harmonious  session.  The 
revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  delegates’  time,  but 
other  important  maritime  matters  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  all  the  governments  represented 
will  promptly  adopt  the  legislation  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  rules  into  practice . Sen¬ 

ators  Morgan  of  Alabama,  Butler  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Gibson  of  Louisiana,  have 
bills  in  the  Senate  providing  for  the  depor¬ 
tation  of  the  Southern  negroes,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Sherman  and  Chandler  have  bills  there 
putting  Congressional  and  Presidential 

elections  under  Federal  control . 

. Congress  has  before  it  a  bill 

appropriating  $13,940  to  pay  the  claim  of 
the  late  John  Ericsson  for  designing  the 
war-ship  Princeton,  the  first  screw  war 
propeller,  in  1841.  In  1857  the  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  Ericsson  $13,940  ;  but  Con¬ 
gress  has  never  made  the  needed  appro¬ 
priation . 

A  large  number  of  boomers  are  encamped 
below  St.  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  deter¬ 
mined  to  seize  upon  that  portion  of  the 
lately-purchased  Sioux  reservation  on  this 
side  of  the  Missouri  River.  Much  excite¬ 
ment  prevails  and  some  serious  trouble 
may  occur.  A  company  of  U.  S.  infantry 
has  just  been  marched  into  the  reservation 
to  keep  out  all  new  intruders,  though  they 
are  not  to  disturb  those  who  have  already 
squatted  there.  The  whole  section  will 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  spring. . . . 
. Much  trouble  is  expected  in  Okla¬ 
homa  from  the  “sooners” — the  men  who 
entered  the  country  for  settlement  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  designated  by  the  President’s 
proclamation.  The  government  appears 
aetermined  to  oust  all  of  them  from  the 
land  they  appropriated  and  a  deadly  resist¬ 
ance  is  probable  in  many  cases . 

East  and  West  Dallas,  Texas,  have  just 
been  merged  into  one  city  by  legislative 
enactment.  The  place  has  now  60,000  in¬ 
habitants  and  is  the  largest  city  in  Texas. . 

. “  Me  Allister’s  400  ”  had  the  most 

gorgeous  ,  resplendent,  high-toned,  exclu¬ 
sive,  plutocratic  and  in-every-way-success- 
ful  ball  that  ever  was  witnessed  on  this 
hemisphere,  last  Thursday  night,  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House  in  tnis  city.  Mil¬ 
lionaires.  “  howling  swells,”  and  profes¬ 
sional  and  other  beauties  were  as  thick  as 
— well,  as  stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  Ju8t 
1,400  were  made  happy  by  receiving  invita¬ 
tions  and  5,000  at  least  were  made  misera¬ 
ble  by  receiving  none  in  spite  of  great  pres¬ 
sure . 

During  the  last  20  years  in  Hancock 
County,  Tenn.,  there  have  been  50  murders 

and  not  a  murderer  has  been  hanged . 

. .  .The  government’s  offer  of  $1.25  per  acre 
for  the  6,000,000  acresof  the  Cherokee  Strip 
or  Outlet,  made  to  Chief  Mayes  on  July  31 
last,  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  United 
States  Commissioners  in  charge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  leave  the  Government  en¬ 
tirely  untrammeled  in  any  action  it  may 
take  with  regard  to  the  “Strip”  in  future. 

. The  indictment  of  fugitive  Cashier 

Silcott  contains  112  counts . There 

has  been  a  reported  increase  of  55  per  cent, 
in  the  population  of  Arkansas  since  1880.... 

. Prohibition  has  been  in  force  in 

New  Hampshire  for  30  years,  and  now  Gov, 


Goodell  in  a  proclamation  issued  a  week 
ago,  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  “su¬ 
preme  effort”  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic, 
as  the  laws,  he  declares,  are  constantly  vio¬ 
lated  . Secretary  Blaine  is  reported 

to  be  negotiating  with  the  new  government 
of  Hayti  for  the  purchase  of  the  Mole  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  best  port  in  the  country, 
situated  on  the  northwestern  part  of  the 

island . A  terrible  accident  in  which 

11  persons  were  killed  and  about  25  injured, 
took  place  the  other  morning  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  road  two  miles  west  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  A  vesti¬ 
bule  train  left  the  track  at  7.20  o’clock  and 
six  cars  were  demolished.  All  the  occu¬ 


pants  of  the  smoker  were  killed.  The  acci¬ 
dent  was  caused  by  the  rails  spreading . 

. Prof.  Mellville  G.  Blame,  principal 

teacher  at  the  Chemwa  Indian  training 
school  near  Salem,  Or.,  and  a  brother  of 
Secretary  James  G.  Blaine,  died  Monday 
evening  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age 

of  63 . 

Bradstreet’s  reports  11,719  failures  in  the 
United  States  for  the  vear  1889,  with  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $210,359,490,  and  assetts  of  $70,599,769. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  failures  and 
greatest  liabilities  in  the  last  five  years. . . . 
According  to  the  same  authority  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  for 
1889,  number  72  with  liabilities  of  $10,442,000, 
as  compared  with  57  failures  for  1888  and 

liabilities  of  $3,637,000 . Mayor  Grant 

of  this  city,  has  been  carrying  on  a  regular 
crusade  against  the  electric  light  companies 
doing  business  here;  nearly  all  their  over¬ 
head  wires  have  been  cut  down  by  his  or¬ 
ders  and  for  a  week  large  sections  of  the 
city  were  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  Now 
the  sickly,  yellow  gas-lamps  have  replaced 
the  bright,  cheerful  electric  lights.  There’s 
no  doubt  that  several  deaths  of  linemen 


and  others  were  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  companies  in  not  properly  in¬ 
sulating  the  wires ;  but  they  claim  that  the 
Mayor’s  action  was  illegal,  aud  are  about 

to  sue  the  city  for  $3,000,000  damages . 

The  main  building  of  the  Western  College 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  burned  the  other  day 

— loss  $150,000 ;  insurance  $22,500 . 

A  trifle  over  5,000  miles  of  railroad  track 
was  constructed  in  1889,  against,  6,800  in 

’68,  and  12,872  in  ’87 . 

Five  colonies  of  Swedes  are  already  prepar¬ 
ing  to  settle  on  the  abandoned  farms  of 
Vermont.  One  has  gone  from  Newark,  N. 
J.,  another  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
the  three  others  are  coming  from  Sweden. 
State  Commissioner  Valentine  says  that  he 
is  receiving  many  letters  from  Vermont 
people  who  have  gone  West  and  from  other 
Western  farmers  inquiring  about  the 
character  and  price.s  of  the  farms,  and  that 
he  expects  a  considerable  agricultural  im¬ 
migration  into  Vermont  from  the  Middle 

and  Western  States . An  important 

decision,  involving  the  title  to  over  60,000, 
acres  of  land  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  vicinity,  has  just  been  rendered  by 
Judge  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Land  Company  and  others  against  the 
Maxwell  Land  Grant  Company.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  in  favor  of  the  latter  company. 
An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court . 

The  doctors  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  have  formed 
a  trust  and  raised  the  price  of  professional 
visits  from  $1  to  $1.50  each,  not  a  little  to 
the  indignation  of  the  people,  as  “la  grippe” 

has  just  made  its  appearance  there . 

One  of  the  stations  of  the  Edison  Light 
Company,  in  the  lower  part  of  this  city, 
was  cremated  Thursday.  A  current  “going 
astray  ”  set  fire  to  the  place  :  loss  $225,000. . 

. The  Dominion  nas  12  fish  hatcheries 

in  operation;  which  last  year  distributed 
78,000,000  salmon,  salmon  trout,  white  fish, 

{uckerel,  and  speckled  trout  in  Canadian 
akes  and  rivers.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
value  of  the  product  of  these  internal  fish¬ 
eries  was  $4,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  $17, 
418,000,  Canada  does  well  to  look  carefully 
after  her  fisheries— inland  as  well  as  oceanic 

. Joel  Chandler  Harris,  49  years  old, 

will  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Grady  as  editor 

of  the  Atlanta  Constitution . 

Francis  Lucretia  Thomas,  wife  of  the 

“  Rock  of  Chickamauga,”  is  dead . 

Marie  Louise  Longstreet,  wife  of  Lee’s 
famous  lieutenant,  died  at  Gainesville,  Ga., 

last  Sunday . Starvation  confronts 

the  people  of  Sherman  County,  Ivan.,  and 

an  appeal  for  aid  has  been  sent  out . 

The  immigration  to  this  country  for  the 
last  11  months  foots  up  407,237,  against  488, 

501  in  the  11  months  of  1888 . 

The  Government  engineers  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  best  port  on  the  Texas  coast 
to  be  made  a  deep-water  harbor  at  the 
National  expense,  has  named  Galveston, 
where  the  depth  on  the  bar  already  is  13 
feet.  In  consequence  of  this  decision  real 
estate  in  the  Island  City  is  “booming”  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  the 
place  is  likely  to  attain  should  Congress 
take  favorable  action  on  the  report.  Prices 
are  now  as  high  as  they  should  be  had  the 

city  already  increased  by  one-half . 

A  syndicate  of  capitalists  representing  an 
investment  of  $15,000,000,  is  reported  to  have 
just  been  formed  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  re¬ 
volutionize  steel-making  by  manufacturing 
open-hearth  steel  by  a  new  process  as  cheap 

as  Bessemer  or  cheaper . The  New 

York  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  that 
the  execution  of  criminals  by  electricity  is 
not  unconstitutional.  It  is  an  unusual  but 
not  a  cruel  punishment.  The  Westing- 
house  Company  which  objects  to  the  use 
of  its  system  in  electrocution,  and  which 
has  hitherto  paid  all  the  expenses  of  con¬ 
testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  will 

at  once  appeal . 

“The  greatest  insurance  swindle  of  the 
age”  has  just  been  perpetrated  in  South 
Dakota.  Last  June  Dexter  W.  Turner 
settled  at  Sioux  Falls  and  represented  him¬ 
self  as  the  State  agent  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  Citizen’s  Life  Association  of  Chero¬ 
kee,  Iowa.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
organize  the  State  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  to  solicit  life  insurance  for  his  com¬ 
pany.  Agents  were  appointed  among  the 


farmers  and  lat  orihg  classes.  The  attract¬ 
ive  feature  of  his  plan  was  to  issue  a  con¬ 
joint  policy,  covering  both  man  and  wife 
and  in  some  instances  the  entire  family. 
Business  came  pouring  in  at  an  enormous 
rate,  notes  or  cash  being  taken  for  the  pre¬ 
miums  from  the  policy-holders,  or  anything 
that  could  be  squeezed  from  them.  When 
a  note  was  taken  it  was  sold  at  whatever 
figure  the  local  bank  was  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  The  company  Turner  represented  had 
no  authority  to  do  business  in  the  State, 
and  the  whole  scheme  was  fraudulent  from 
its  inception.  Fully  $1,000,000  of  policies 
were  written,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
were  collected  as  premiums.  Turner  is 
now  a  fugitive  from  justice  Of  course  those 
who  paid  cash  as  premiums  have  lost  it, 
and  a  big  crop  of  lawsuits  is  certain  to 
spring  up  about  the  validity  of  the  notes 
given  in  payment,  when  these  are  found  in 

the  hands  of  “innocent  holders.” . 

Bradstreet  and  Dun,  the  two  great  mercan¬ 
tile  agencies  of  the  country,  differ  consider¬ 
ably  with  regard  to  the  business  failures  in 
the  country  during  1889.  Bradstreet’s  es¬ 
timates  are  given  elsewhere ;  here  are 
Dun’s :  The  failures  in  1889  numbered  10,- 
882  in  the  United  States,  or  one  in  every  97 
firms,  and  1,777  in  Canada,  or  one  in  every 
45  firms.  In  1888  the  failures  were  10,679  in 
the  United  States  and  1,677  in  Canada. 
The  aggregate  of  liabilities  was  $148,784,337 
in  the  United  States,  against  $123,829,973  in 
1888,  and  $14,713,223  in  Canada  against  $14,- 

081,100 . . 

New  York  State  owns  855,977  acresof  forest 
lands  situated  in  15  counties  mostly  ad¬ 
joining  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Big  or 
North  Woods  of  John  Brown’s  Tract.  The 
State  acquired  title  to  these  lands  at  tax 
sales  and  in  no  instance  by  direct  purchase. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  has  just  rendered  a 
decision  affirming  the  absolute  ownership 
of  the  State  in  all  these  lands.  Its  title  had 
previously  been  disputed,  and  lumbermen 
have  been  accustomed  to  cut  timber  for 
nothing  wherever  they  pleased.  A  test 
case  was  made  up  against  Benton  Turner 
from  whom  $1,433.11  were  claimed  for  such 
unlawful  appropriation  and  the  court  of 
final  resort  hits  decided  against  him.  The 
State  authorities  will,  it  is  said,  henceforth 
stringently  protect  the  State  forests  against 
all  trespassing . 
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LANDRETH’S  EARLIEST  CABBAGE. 

Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  Cabbage. 
Excellent  in  quality;  vigorous  in  growth  ; 
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Newtown  Double  Geared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers. 

AKD  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS  ARK  THE  BEST. 


To  the  Editor  :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes.  Corn  Shelt¬ 
ers,  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  aud  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown.  Bucks  Co..  Pa 


named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  FREE  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

—Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Judged  by  the  New  Year’s  utterances  of 
most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and 
their  responsible  Ministers,  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  firmly  established  for  at  least 
another  year.  True,  the  Czar  hasn’t  ut¬ 
tered  a  word  yet;  but  his  silence  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  security  of  peace  by  Emperor  William 
and  King  Humbert,  confirmea  by  Bismarck 
and  Crispi,  to  say  nothing  of  the  words  of 
lesser  notabilities.  There  is  no  cessation 
whatever,  however,  in  the  preparations  for 
emergencies.  The  Spaudau  gun  factories 
in  Germany,  are,  we  are  told,  working  day 
and  night,  and  the  Crown  Council  will 
meet  within  a  week  under  the  Presidency 
of  the  Emperor.  In  France,  Italy,  Eng- 
gland  and  Austria-Hungary  the  same  fev¬ 
erish  urgency  in  preparing  for  war  is  mani¬ 
fested  ;  while  Russia  is  straining  every 
nerve  of  her  gigantic  bulk  building  strate¬ 
gic  railroads,  increasing  aud  perfecting  her 
vast  armies,  constructing  new  fortifications 
along  her  western  frontier,  and  pushing 
her  troops  forward  where  they  will  De  most 
readily  available.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
armies  of  Europe  have  changed  their  arms 
twice  since  the  last  great  war  in  1870. 
Enormous  sums  have  been  expended  and 
are  being  daily  expended  by  all  belligerent 
nations  m  equipping  their  troops  with  the 
most  improved  and  deadly  weapons.  In 
the  struggle  now  going  on  across  the  water 
it  is  the  “sinews  of  war  ”  rather  than  the 
bone  and  muscles  of  the  armies  that  are 

taxed  to  the  utmost . 

Gladstone  was  80  years  Sunday,  and  the 
“  Grand  Old  Man  ”  received  congratulatory 
telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He 
is  hale,  hearty,  and  vigorous  mentally  and 

physically . The  Consular  Court 

at  Zanzibar  has  given  a  verdict  for  $50,000 
against  Tippo  Tib,  the  notorious  African 
slave  aud  ivory  trader,  for  losses  incurred 
by  his  failure  to  keep  his  contract  for  sup¬ 
plying  Henry  M.  Stanley  with  porters  and 
otner  nelp  during  the  Emin  Bey  Relief  Ex¬ 
pedition.  Tib  is  enormously  rich  and  owns 
a  great  deal  of  property  in  the  island  of 
Zanzibar  and  the  mainland  opposite.  His 
last  shipment  of  ivory  to  Zanzibar  was 
worth  1400,000  and  much  of  his  money  is 
there  still,  so  that  the  judgment  is  good. . . . 
. Emin  Pasha  has  almost  entirely  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  his  accident. 
Dr.  Peters,  the  German  explorer  who,  some 
weeks  ago,  was  reported  to  have  been  mas¬ 
sacred  by  the  Somales,  reports  himself  in 
excellent  health  and  on  his  way  to  seize  for 
Germany  the  provinces  lately  abandoned 
by  Emin.  Stanley  is  on  his  way  to  Cairo. 
Italy  has  just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Ab¬ 
yssinia,.  which  gives  the  former  special 
previleges  iu  trading  with  several  towns 
and  sections  of  the  country.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  claims  that  King  Meneleck  I,  made  a 
similar  treaty  with  her  m  1845  and  that  it 
is  still  in  force . 
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l)om  Carlos  I  was  crowned  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  at  Lisbon,  on  December  28.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  new  United  States  squadron, 
at  that  time  anchored  at  Lisbon,  with  other 
notabilities,  walked  in  the  procession  that 

celebrated  the  occasion . 

The  public  debt  of  Brazil  amounts  to  about 
$600,000,000,  but  the  financial  situation  is 
said  to  be  good.  The  latest  advices  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  late  revolution  was  a  revolt 
of  a  handful  of  military  malcontents 
rather  than  an  uprising  of  the  people.  The 
latter,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  ac¬ 
quiescent.  Dom  Pedro’s  private  property, 
it  turns  out,  was  nut  confiscated;  but  he 
was  ordered  to  sell  it  within  two  years. 
The  diamonds  and  other  jewelry  of  the  im 
perial  family,  were  not  stolen,  as  at  first 
announced:  they  are  stored  away  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  awaiting  orders  and  are  said  to 
be  very  valuable.  The  aged  Empress  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  Theresa,  daughter  of  King  Frances  I  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  died  the  other  day  at  Opor¬ 
to,  Spain,  at  the  age  of  67 — three  years  older 
than  her  husband.  Her  death  was  hasten¬ 
ed,  if  Dot  caused,  by  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  her  family.  The  Ex-Emperor  was  utter¬ 
ly  prostrated  by  the  calamity,  but  is  slowly 

recovering . 

Captain  O’Shea,  formerly  a  great  friend  of 
Parnell  who  for  several  years  lived  in  the 
Captain’s  house,  has  brought  suit  for  di¬ 
vorce  against  his  wife,  naming  the  Irish 
leader  as  co-respondent.  For  three  years 
O’Shea  has  manifested  a  bitter  antipathy 
against  his  former  friend,  but  as  the  of¬ 
fences  are  said  to  have  occurred  between 
1881  and  1886,  he  has  allowed  much  time  to 
elapse  before  bringing  suit.  The  Parnel- 
lites  declare  the  measure  a  political  plot 
sprung  by  political  foes  to  injure  him  just 
at  a  critical  period  when  the  Irish  Commis¬ 
sion  is  about  to  render  a  verdict  and  when 
Parnell’s  suit  for  damages  against  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  is  about  tocome  to  trial.  Public 
opinion  is  divided,  though  generally  in  favor 

of  Parnell . The  Paris  police  force, 

which  now  numbers  6,100  men,  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  7,300. . . . Strikes  continue 

numerous  in  England,  Belgium  and  Ger 
many,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  tend 
to  secure  a  fairer  share  of  the  results  of  la¬ 
bor  for  the  laborers,  although  at  the  cost  of 

much  temporary  loss  and  suffering . 

The  probability  is  growing  that  the  trouble 
between  England  and  Portugal  about  the 
preposterous  claims  of  the  latter  to  an 
enormous  extent  of  territory  in  Africa  will 

ultimately  be  settled  by  arbitration . 

Dr,  W.  O.  Livingstone,  last  surviving  son 
of  the  famous  African  explorer,  died  at  St. 
Albans,  England,  last  Monday  night,  aged 

39 . The  Royal  Palace  at  Laeken, 

Belgium,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  was  cre¬ 
mated  Wednesday,  together  with  a  valua¬ 
ble  collection  of  works  of  art.  The  money 
loss  is  “immense.” . Another  con¬ 

spiracy  against  the  Czar  is  announced  and 
several  arrests  of  suspects  have  heen  made 
iu  St.  Petersburg,  including  some  high 
army  and  navy  officers.  The  Czar  is  rapid¬ 
ly  recovering  from  the  “grippe.”  The 
Minister  of  War  now  proposes  that  nobles 
only  should  be  allowed  to  become  army  of¬ 
ficers;  but  the  Czar  refuses  to  accept  the 

suggestion . The  “grippe”  is  still 

continuing  its  career  in  Europe,  aud  caus¬ 
ing  a  great  number  of  deaths.  On  Tuesday 
it  caused  389  aud  ou  Wednesday  334  in 
Paris,  where  it  appears  to  be  specially  fatal. 
A  curious  feature  is  the  large  number  of 
suicides  committed  by  those  who  are  at¬ 
tacked.  The  same  peculiarity  is  noticeable 

in  this  country  also . 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  bought  the 
home  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  deeded  it  in 
trust  to  the  Ladies’  Hermitage  Association, 
which  proposes  to  rescue  it  from  decay,  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  original  condition,  fill  it  with 
all  obtainable  Jackson  relics,  and  provide 
a  fund  for  its  future  preservation  as  one  of 

the  Meccas  of  American  patriotism . 

Mary  Anderson,  the  actress,  is  reported  to 
be  engaged  to  marry  young  De  Navarro,  a 
rich  New'  Yorker.  He,  his  mother  and 
“Our  Mary”  are  now  together  at  Nice, 
France,  aud  neither  will  affirm  or  deny  the 

report . The  Sagasta  Ministry  in 

Spain,  which  was  only  formed  in  1888,  has 
resigned,  and  the  Prime  Minister  will,  it  is 
said,  attempt  to  form  a  new  Cabinet  on  a 
basis  that  will  reconcile  the  various  Lib¬ 
eral  groups . 


Coughs. 

“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  used 

with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs,  Sore 
Throat,  Hoarseness  and  Bronchial  Affec¬ 
tions.  25c.  a  box.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday,  January  4,  1890. 

The  United  States  Seuate  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Vest,  whose  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  dressed-beef  business  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Kansas  City  and  other  Western  cities 
were  reported  iu  the  R.  N.-Y.  some  weeks 
since,  has  been  in  session  in  this  city  during 
the  present  week,  T.  C.  Eastman,  the  first 
witness,  who  is  a  large  shipper  of  beef  both 
dead  and  alive,  has  been  making  contracts 
with  the  steamship  companies  since  1875, 
andasserted  thatcontractsare  made  foronly 
a  short  time  ahead,  and  freight  rates  fixed 
from  time  to  time.  Senator  Vest  remarked 
that  in  the  West  the  committee  had  been 
told  that  the  capacity  of  steamships  for 
freight  was  taken  so  far  ahead  that  outside 
dealers  who  wanted  to  ship  cattle  had  “  no 
show.”  This  the  witness  denied,  saying 
that  he  could  double  his  shipments  if  he 
wished  to  do  so.  Iu  answer  to  a  query  as 
to  how  it  would  be  with  new  men  who 
wished  to  ship,  he  admitted  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  outsiders  to  get  any  space  be¬ 
cause  accommodations  are  limited.  The 
fact  was  elicited  that  New  York  gets  better 
beef  than  Washington,  simply  because  the 
people  will  have  it.  The  witness  said 
that  companies  owning  cattle  cars 
leased  them  to  railroad  companies,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  mileage  for  them.  Tne  companies 


would  divide  tnis  mileage  with  shippers  to 
induce  them  to  use  their  cars.  One  witness 
who  has  been  in  the  slaughtering  business 
since  1871,  after  a  great  deal  of  twisting 
and  squirming  and  figuring,  said  that  on  a 
1,500- pound  steer  bought  in  Chicago,  and 
slaughtered  and  sold  here,  the  profit  would 
be  about  $4.95,  but  he  soon  said  that  it 
wouldn’t,  because  he  hadn’t  deducted  the 
expenses.  Another  witness  with  an  un¬ 
pronounceable  name  who  slaughters  1,500 
cattle  per  week,  got  terribly  mixed  when 
pressed  to  figure  the  profits  on  a  steer,  and 
made  out  a  loss  of  $2.  When  Senator  Vest 
suggested  that  he  was  probably  not  doing 
business  that  way,  he  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  hadn’t  taken  into  account 
“  some  livers  and  things  that’ll  be  about  20 
shillings.”  When  these  were  added  the 
account  stood :  Cost  of  a  live  steer  $49.40 ; 
receipts  from  sale  of  the  carcass  $49.80 ; 
profits  40  cents.  The  chairman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  after  taking  out  rent, 
interest,  expenses,  etc.,  there  would  be 
a  dead  loss.  The  witness,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  did  sometimes  make  a 
little  money,  and  that  made  it  even  again. 
Another  witness  figured  out  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  different  cuts,  hide,  offal,  or 
“  fifth  quarter  ”  at  $82.45,  cost  of  steer  $80, 
and  cost  of  marketing  $2.50,  a  loss  of  five 
cents  per  head.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  these  two  witnesses  reconcile 
the  discrepancy  in  their  figures.  If  the 
most  of  the  witnesses  examined  were  as  big 
dunces  iu  their  business  transactions  as  they 
appear  to  be  when  testifying,  or  rather  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  testifying,  they  certainly 
would  go  to  the  poor-house  in  a  very  short 
time  instead  of  becoming  wealthy,  as  they 
appear  to  be  doing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  committee  will  discover  where  the  big 
difference  between  the  price  received  by  the 
grower  of  the  beef,  aud  that  paid  by  the 

consumer  goes  to . The  Kansas 

State  Sugar  Inspector  reports  that  1,293,275 
pounds  of  sugar  were  manufactured  last 
year  against  698,274  pounds  the  preceding 
year.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  the  in¬ 
spector  states  that  fully  209,000  pounds 
more  sugar  will  be  obtained  from  the 
“  second  ”  which  will  take  a  month  or  six 

weeks  longer  to  get  out . The 

Australian  wool-growers  are  troubled  by 
discriminations  in  railway  freight  rates  in 
much  the  same  way  as  American  farmers. 
In  one  instance,  quite  asaviug  of  freight  was 
effected  by  carting  the  wool  from  a  station 
near  Sydney,  the  town  to  which  it  was  to 
be  shipped,  a  long  distance  and  shipping  it 
from  another  more  distant  station.  Rail¬ 
roads  seem  to  exercise  the  same  principles, 
or  lack  of  principles,  in  dealing  with  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  countries . 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  listened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  to  arguments  from  representatives  of 
the  wool-growers  in  favor  of  higher  duties 
on  wool.  George  H.  Wallace  of  Missouri, 
read  a  paper  filled  with  statistics  showing 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  high  duties 
on  wool,  and  advocating  an  adjustable  tar¬ 
iff  which  would  diminish  when  wool  was 
scarce,  and  increase  when  it  was  plentiful. 
He  spoke  of  the  imperfections  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  classification,  aud  said  that  in  Wana- 
maker's  store  could  be  seen  pantaloons 
made  of  third-class  or  carpet  wool,  which 
sold  at  $3.50  per  pair.  Importers  say  that 
this  grade  of  wool  is  used  everywhere  and 
for  all  kinds  of  wool  manufacturing  as  well 
as  for  carpets.  This  demonstrates  that  the 
importation  of  third-class  wool  under  the 
present  law  is  diminishing  the  production 
of  wool  in  America.  The  fact  was  brought 
out  that  land  in  Missouri  is  worth  $35  to  $40 
per  acre,  that  the  fleece  averaged  about  $1.50, 
and  that  the  actual  cost  of  production  was 
about  20  cents  per  pound.  Profit  0  Two 
petitions  are  to  be  presented  to  Congress, 
one  signed  by  530  manufacturers  in  favor 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  form.  There  was  no  one  before  the 
committee  to  speak  in  favor  of  free  wool. . . 
The  Illinois  Dairymen’s  Association  will 
hold  its  16th  annual  meeting  at  Belvidere, 
January  22-24.  The  programme  is  a  varied 
one  and  includes  papers  and  discussions 
upon  all  the  different  departments  of 
practical  dairy  wcrk,  the  care  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cows,  different  breeds,  etc.;  it  is 
also  liberally  interspersed  with  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  last  day  of  the 
meeting  is  “ensilage  day;”  the  subject 
will  be  treated  in  all  its  phases  by  men 
who  have  made  a  study  and  success  of  it. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  and  all  the  latest  dairy  devices  for 
which  $2,000  in  premiums  have  been  do¬ 
nated.  Reduced  rates  on  railroads.  If  the 
published  programme  is  any  criterion,  this 
will  be  an  invaluable  meeting  to  every 
western  dairyman.  R.  Lespiiiasse,  secre¬ 
tary,  26  West  Lake  St.,  Chicago . 

The  cattlemen  of  the  West  and  Southwest 
are  to  have  a  big  convention  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  March  11 . The  rice-grow¬ 

ers  of  the  South  are  moving  for  protection 
to  the  rice  industry  against  foreigu  compe¬ 
tition . 


Butter  -New— state  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  19(824; 
Elgin,  best,  29c:  Western,  best,  24®27i4e;  do  prime, 
23»25c;  dogood,  18820  do  poor,  14®  17;  State,  Dairy, 
half-flrkina,  tubs,  best,  22® 23c  ;  do  do  prime.  19@21; 
do  do  tine,  15 -*17;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  19@21e;  do  do, 

to  d,  15®18;  firkins,  best,  — ® - c;  do  prime.  — ®— c; 

do  line.— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18*20.  do  fine,  14®16;  Western  dairy,  fine,  16®18c; 
do  fair,  11®13c:  do  poor.  9®10c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
I9®20c,  do  prime,  15®17;  do  good,  10®12  ;  do  poor,  7 
@10c. 

cheese.— State  factory,  fancy,  10®  10}®!  ;  do  do  fine, 
9q;  <  10c;  do  do,  prime,  9®l0c;  do  do,  fair  to  good. 
8?<@9!^c:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7}£@10c;  do  good,— @— c; 
do.  good,  — ®— ;  Skims,  llgnt,  7®8c;  do  medium, 
5®7c;  do  full,  2®4c. 

Kaos,— Near-by.  fresh,  19@20c  ;  Canadian.  @18 
19c;  Southern,  16@17c:  Western,  best,  18®  19c  ;  limed, 
I4@  5c;  Ice  house,  10@15c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $2  25@*4  00 
Pears,  per  bbl,  *2  00®  $3  50  ;  do  per  keg,  $2  00@2  75 
Grapes,  best  per  lb,  3® 7c.  do.  good.  2@3c.  Cranberries 
C.  C,  per  bbl,  $5  (:0@$13 ;  do  per  crate,  $2  75©83  50 
Jersey ,  oo.  82  50®  83  50.  Lemons,  per  box,  $1  50@$4  50 
Oranges,  Florida,  $1  75® $3  00. 

Domestic  Dried -Apples  —  Evaporated,  old,  5@7J£c- 
do  choice,  new. 9!^ra  1  oc ;  prime,  8@8J^c;  sliced,  new, 
t@5Hc ;  do  old,  3^(0.3440:  Chopped,  3J^®34£c,  Cores  and 
skins.  2Vs@3c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c ;  do,  old,  8®10e. 
Raspberries  new.  21®24c  ;  Blackberries,  5}f@5kc. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15@20c,  do  do, 
urpeeled,  8®10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
@15c;  do  do  do,  unpeeied,7J^@10c;do  do,  sundrled,  6*^ 
@9He.  Huckleberries,  new,  ll®12c.Plums,  new,7@9c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  50®8l  75  ;  Snipe  do,  do, 
81  50@$1  75,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  80  50@$1  00;  Grouse, 
dodo.  45@65 ;  Partridges  do,  $O55®$100.  Duck,  Mal¬ 
lard.  75@85c;  do,  Teal,  35@50c;  do,  Redhead, $1  50@82  50; 
do  Canvas-back,  $3  (J0@$5  00 ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10@ 
12c;  Quail,  per  dozen,  $0  50® $1  50. 

Hay  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best,  80®85c;  do  good, 
70® 75c ;  do  medlnm,  50@60c  ;  Clover,  mixed,  45@55c: 
shipping,  40®45c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®  80c  ;  short 
rye,  35®40c;  oat,  30®  35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  I2®14c; 
Buckwheat,  I0@12c;  Beeswax  22@23c. 

Hops.- State,  New,  14®l5c:  do,  good,  12013c;  do 
common,  9aiuc;  do  1888,  best,  I0ial2c;  do  do  prime,  9@ 


10c;  do  do.  common,  6@7c ;  California.  New,  best,  13® 
14c;  dogood  to  prime,  10@Uc;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked  quoted 
694@7%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5®  6c,  Pecans,  6>^® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  84  00®$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  50®  92  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  14® 
22c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  12®  13c;  do  common  t® 
good,  10@l'c:  Ducks,  spring,  gcod,  8@16:  Squab**/ 
white,  per  dozen,  4300@$3  50;  do  dark,  do, 82  lX)®$2  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  12®  18c:  Fowls,  near  by,  12@13c. 

Poultry—  Live.— Chickens- Spring, per  lb,  9^@!0HiC. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  12®12R>c,  do  Western,  per  lb,  11^ 
®12}*e;  toosters,  per  lb,  <%©7fcc  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12® 
13c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  6u®80c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  $1  15@$1  50. 

Seeds.  -Clover  Is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime, future  dellverle  offered  at  6*4  and  choice,  6J^c, 
with  fancy  at  6^c.  T,  lotby  quoted  at  $1  50to$l  60. 
Canary,  2®4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  «t  90@82  00; 
Long  Island  do,  $2;  Siatedo, 8t  25®$215  Western,  do, 
81  00®81  B0;  Sweefsdo,82  25<a£4'.>0.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
85  00087  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75@95c  Onions— Orange 
County  Red.  $1  50082  fO-  Eastern  White,  $5  00@$8  00 ; 
Eastern  Red,  $2  50®  $3  00,  State,  Yellow,  81  75@82  OO. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.  83  U0®$9  (X);  Squash,  Marrow, 
$1  i.0®*1  25;  do  Hubbard,  81  25@$1  50,  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20®25c: 
Fall  California,  >5®18c,  and  Spring  do  19@25;  Scoured 
Texas.  52©53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskol,  24V6c;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c;  Australian,  38c. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
January  4,  1850. 


A.  A  S  -E.  H.  L  — G.  S.  C.-D.  U— T.  S.  W.-D.  D.  M. 
-M.  C— H.  M.,  thanks-  G.  P  L.-G.  R.  W.— W.  L.  A.— 
M.  W.  F— I.  K.  B.-H  S.  W.-C.  S.  M  — W.  S.  M.~ C.  B. 
C.  C.  A  C.-W.  F.-C.  A  B.-J.  M.  L.-H.  S.-W.  L.  S. 
— P.  H.  M  — B.  F  F.-J  W.  H  -  F.  F.  M.-T.  J.  R.-O  H. 
S.-J  J  T.-J.  P.  P.-H.  A.  J.— E.  W.B.-C.  E.  P.-B 
H.  G  -P.  W.-W.  A.  P.-G.  R.  W.-G.  S.  C.-J.  F.  M.— 
J.  S,  O.-S.  T.-A  M.  C.-W.  H.  H.-D.  F.-J.  T.-G.  S. 
C.  W.  G.-J.  H.  H.-A.  C.  G. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  “tyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  rn.  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keeplnordm  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le»s  than  SlOO’  Tveduced  Pricks  tor  Fall  ol  1889 
Over  20 1>00  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18 — inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  «fc  illurinou  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


imprc’C  farm  annual 

handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

Si  a  ■  M  B3  plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 

nrOT  cccnc  includin^  RARE  NOVELTIES  of  sterling  merit, 
Kp\  I  AK  p  ll\  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itismailed  FREE 
« w  ■  VhhHV  t0  an  w'ho  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.1 


Aspinwall 

POTAT 
PLANTER 


MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 


JERRARIISSEED  potato  CATALOGUE 


\  1 V  SEED  POTATOES  a  re  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
1  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  1  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBI  NCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  1  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  line  new  c  ’atalogue  Mailed  Free.  jar  Name  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


NORTHERN 

GROWN. 


Are  the  BEST  for  all  soils  and  climes, 
producing  everj-w here  Early  Vege¬ 
tables,  Beautiful 
Flowers,  and  large 
Earn*  Crops. 

3.>  packages  Earliest 
Vegetable  .Seed- 
sufficient  for  a  family 
—postpaid— S 1  .OO. 

33  packages  Choice 
Flower  Seed. 8 1 . 

1  pkge.  l.nf’rosse 
SeedlingToimito 
(new)  20e. 

100,000  ROSES 
and  PLANTS. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 
contains  everything  for 
lawn,  garden  and  farm. 

JOHN  A.  SALZEK 

La  Croesi1,  \V  la. 


SEEDS 


&  iilaviifls. 


RAUF  UC1I  FOR  POULTRY.  Ctusbed  Oys- 
“UBt  IiIlAL  ter  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scrap 
Send  for  new  price  list. 


YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY '  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  January  4,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  g2  40382  45;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  81  so *$1 85;  Pea,  81  75® $1  80.  Bed  Kidney,  $340, 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  5i®$2  70;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  70 1*8  1  90;  California  Lima,  83  0j®8:>  15;  Italian, 81  60 
@81  65.  Green  Peas,  81  U5w81  10. 


£tti,$rcUitttcou,$  Advertising. 


SKND  10  Cts.  In  COD  U/SRR  Produce  Comrnls- 
P.  O. stamps  to  t.  «  0.  RlnU,  sion  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Shipping  Produce.  Also  reel pe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

No.  479  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 


$6,000  PAI DSJAKSS?, 

or  old  eoins  and  pay  high  prices.  Among  those 


certain  coin  of 
all  kinds 
those  that  we 

especially  want  are  dollars  dated  beiere  18S7.  half  dol¬ 
lars  dated  be. ore  1*69,  quartersof  1853  aiul  nearly  all 
earlier  dates.  20-cent  pieces,  ill  kelsof  1883.  silver  dimes 
and  halt  dimes,  all  cents  dated  before  1857 also  1877  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  y<>u.  Enclose  stamp. 

II.  B  Siniouds  St  Co.,  box  3,046,  Boston,  Mass. 


SENT 


FREE!  SENT  FREE! 

UNITARIAN  •  EBLIt’ATIONS. 

Pent  Free.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  No.  4S0.  Plymouth.  Mass. 


'nil  CC  Instantrellef.  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
|-^ILL@»  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  ue 
A  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


too  SOXGS  fora‘2cent  stamp.  Home*  Youth,  Cadiz,  O. 


S  GUnfc  FITS! 

I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  and 
then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  FALL- 
INO  sickness  a  lite-long  study.  1  warrant  my  rem¬ 
edy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail¬ 
ed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  free  bottle  of  my  infalli¬ 
ble  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  BOOT,  il.  if,,  183  Pearl  SL,  New  York. 
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MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


HARPER’S  contains  a  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  article  by  Howard  Pyle  on 
“Jamaica,  New  and  Old.”  He  pictures 
the  island,  not  only  as  it  is  to-day,  but  as  it 
was  in  times  long  past,  in  the  days  of  su¬ 
gar  Kings,  slave-ships  and  pirates,  aud 
describes  Kingston,  the  town  which  once 
drew  “  the  commerce  of  the  Western  World 
to  its  wharves,  until  it  became  one  vast 
store-house  of  wealth.”  “A  Russian  Gener¬ 
al  ”  describes  “The  Russian  Army,”— its 
organization,  discipline,  endurance,  etc., 
both  in  the  regular  and  irregular  form. 
“  The  Smyrna  Fig  Harvest”  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  small  valley 
where  nearly  all  the  figs  of  commerce  are 
grown,  together  with  all  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses  of  gathering,  drying,  transporting, 
sorting,  pulling  and  packing  them.  The 
soil  of  the  valley  where  they  are  grown  is 
very  deep  and  has  the  necessary  quality  of 
retaining  moisture.  The  fig  has  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  neighboring  valleys  but  has 
not  succeeded .  It  is  incidentally  remarked 
that  a  tract  of  soil  almost  identical  had 
been  discovered  in  California,  and  the 
climate  also  is  similar.  Several  hundred 
trees  planted  there  have  thriven,  although 
they  have  not  yet  reached  an  age  necessary 
to  test  the  full  value  of  the  fruit.  Anna  C. 
Brackett  gives  practical  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  horse  back  riding  for 
women  in  an  article  entitled  “  A  Woman 
on  Horseback.”  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie  con¬ 
tributes  “  Two  Phases  of  American  Art,” 
with  illustrations  from  several  rare  works 
of  American  artists.  “The  Philosophy  of 
Chinese”  by  John  Heard,  Jr.,  gives  a 
glance  into  the  intricate  idioms  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Celestials.  Andrew  Lang  de¬ 
scribes,  and  Joseph  Pennell  illustrates, 
“  St.  Andrews,”  the  charming  college  city 
in  Fife.  There  are  several  pleasant  stories  : 
“Youma,  Part  I.”  by  Lafcadio  Hearn: 
“  A  Night  at  Ousely  Manor  by  Katharine 
S.  Macquoid  ;”  “Polly  Dossett’s  Rule  ”  by 
Elizabeth  Stoddard ;  “  Barthdlemy  de 

Macarty’s  Revenge  ”  by  Hon.  Charles  Ga- 
yarr6  and  “  The  Center  Figger  ”  by  M.  E. 
M.  Davis.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

■ - - 

THE  varied  contents  of  Peterson’s 

Magazine  for  January  are  introduced 
by  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Martin  Luther, 
which  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  Luther 
and  his  wife,  the  Monastery  at  Magdeburg, 
etc.  The  first  installments  of  two  of  the 
promised  novelettes  are  given :  one  “  A 
Romance  of  the  Big  Horn,”  by  Howard 
Seeley,  the  other  “A  Magnificent  Mar¬ 
riage,”  by  Lucy  H.  Hooper.  There  are  two 
New  Year  stories,  a  short  story  by  Frank 
Lee  Benedict,  and  several  others.  In  the 
Mother’s  Department  the  article  on  “  Diet 
in  Cutaneous  Diseases”  is  concluded. 
The  Fashion  Department,  besides  the 
usual  colored  plate  of  Paris  fashions — con¬ 
sisting  this  month  entirely  of  New  Year 
reception  dresses,  gives  a  colored  pattern 
of  orange  blossoms,  leaves  and  fruit  for 
side-board  scarf.  The  supplement  consists 
of  a  cut  paper  pattern  for  the  popular  leg- 
o’-mutton  sleeve,  an  outline  design  of 
poppies  for  pillow  sham,  and  a  smaller 
one  for  corner  of  apron.  Peterson  Maga¬ 
zine  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

- - - 

CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.— This  is 
one  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  country 
for  fair  dealing  and  prompt  business  meth¬ 
ods.  Their  specialties  are  steel-frame  bind¬ 
ers  and  mowers  and  reapers.  They  also 
offer  disk  pulverizers  and  cultivators  of 
the  most  approved  patterns.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
takes  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of 
its  friends  to  this  house.  “  The  best  is  the 
cheapest  ”  is  the  basis  upon  which  these 
goods  are  sold — do  you  know  of  any  surer 
basis  to  work  on  ?  Send  for  the  catalogue, 
and  if  you  decide  to  do  business  with  the 
house  tell  us  if  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  estimate  of 
their  business  responsibility  is  not  correct. 
The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N. 
Y. 

Mixer  for  Plaster  and  Other  Ma¬ 
terials.— Circulars  from  W.  D.  Dunning, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  If  we  understand  the 
matter,  this  is  a  machine  that  many 
farmers  need.  Such  work  as  preparing 
plaster  with  Paris-green,  home-mixing  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  feed  for  cattle  or  horses  is  slow 
and  laborious  with  the  rake  and  hoe  on  the 
barn  floor.  This  machine  promises  to  do 


the  work  thoroughly  and  well.  If  it  can 
fulfill  its  promise  it  will  prove  a  great 
boon  to  farmers. 

Farmers’  and  Planters’  Account 
Book. — This  book  is  designed  to  aid  farm- 
mers  in  keeping  accounts.  By  means  of  a 
system  of  ruling  the  pages  are  so  arranged 
into  spaces  that  book-keeping  is  simplified 
and  made  quite  accurate.  We  should  think 
such  a  book  would  prove  useful  to  farmers. 
Published  by  Josiah  Holbrook,  Lebanon, 
Ohio. 

Spangler’s  Handy  Shaft  Holder.— 
Circular  from  Spangler,  Jessup  &  Jones, 
York,  Pa.  This  device  purports  to  be  a 
buckle  and  holder  combined.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  leather  tug  and  is  said  to  be 
handy  and  strong.  It  looks  like  a  good 
thing  if  the  pictures  shown  of  it  are  faith¬ 
fully  drawn. 

Aspinwall  Potato  -  Planter.— Cata¬ 
logue  from  the  Aspinwall  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Michigan.  Every  year, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  feels  called  upon  to  speak  of 
this  excellent  implement  as  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  machines  ever  devised  by  man. 
In  spite  of  the  failures  last  year,  a  heavy 
potato  crop  will  be  planted  in  1890,  and 
more  farmers  than  ever  will  try  to  utilize 
horse  power  wherever  they  can.  To  all 
such  men  the  R.  N.-Y.  respectfully  sug¬ 
gests  an  investigation  of  this  potato  plant¬ 
er.  It  is  well  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  catalogue. 


Caw. 


“  Every  Man  is  'presumed  to  know  the 
Law.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises 
from  Ignorance  of  Law” 


OWNERSHIP  OF  ICE  ON  A  MILL-POND  ON  DIF¬ 
FERENT  PEOPLE’S  LAND. 

C.  E.  P. ,  Hartford,  Conn.— My  property 
is  located  on  a  brook  which  was  dammed 
years  ago  to  afford  water-power  for  run¬ 
ning  a  mill  which  is  owned  by  A,  He  cuts 
the  ice  on  the  mill-pond  adjoining  my  prop¬ 
erty.  Has  he  a  right  to  do  this  without 
my  consent  ?  I  have  owned  the  land  since 
April  1,  and  understand  that  former  own¬ 
ers  did  not  object  to  A’s  taking  the  ice.  A 
says  I  have  no  right  to  take  ice  or  water 
from  the  mill-pond  adjoining  my  property 
while  I  claim  that  I  own  to  the  center  of 
the  stream  and  can  do  what  I  choose  with 
my  own  property. 

A  ns.—  It  has  been  decided  that  a  mill¬ 
pond  used  for  the  purpose  of  running  a 
mill  is  an  easement  belonging  to  the  mill, 
although  it  may  cover  the  land  of  other 
persons.  The  mill  owner  alone  has  the 
right  to  cut  ice  on  the  pond,  and  has  the 
use  of  all  the  water.  When  our  inquirer 
purchased  the  land,  he  took  it  with  this  en¬ 
cumbrance  upon  it.  The  water  privilege 
carries  with  it  every  use  of  the  water:  even 
the  fish  in  the  pond  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  mill,  and  the  right  of  using  boats  on  it 
also  is  his  exclusively. 

T.  L.,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.—A  sold  a 
rather  valuable  horse  to  B,  who  soon  sold 
it  again  to  C,  who  after  the  deal  was  closed 
learnt  that  D  had  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
animal.  Who  is  liable  for  the  mortgage — 
A,  B,  or  C  ? 

Ans.— The  laws  of  New  York  State  re¬ 
quire  that  all  mortgages  must  be  recorded, 
and  that  without  a  proper  record  they  are 
void.  If  the  mortgage  was  properly  re¬ 
corded,  C  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage,  but  he  may  sue  B  for  the 
amount  who,  in  turn  can  sue  A.  A  could 
transfer  to  B  only  the  interest  he  had  in 
the  horse,  and  this  alone  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  B  to  C. 

A  SON’S  CLAIM  FOR  SERVICES  AGAINST  AN 
INTESTATE’S  ESTATE. 

T.  M.  L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.—A  farmer  who 
owned  a  valuable  farm  and  other  property 
not  far  from  here,  had  three  sons.  He  spent 
considerable  money  in  giving  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  eldest  who  never  did  any  work 
on  the  farm,  having  settled  in  a  distant 
city  just  after  he  left  college.  The  farmer 
set  the  second  son  up  in  business  in  a  small 
way  in  a  neighboring  town  several  years 
ago.  The  third  son,  now  28  years  old,  has 
worked  steadily  on  the  farm  since  he  was 
18  and  did  odd  chores  before  that.  The  old 
farmer  lately  died  without  leaving  a  will, 
and  the  two  sons  who  left  the  farm  years 
ago,  claim  as  big  a  share  of  the  property  as 
the  one  who  has  worked  steadily  to  keep 
up  and  improve  the  farm.  Hasn’t  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  right  to  more  of  it  f 

Ans. — No,  though  the  case  is  a  hard  one. 
If  the  widow  of  the  intestate  is  alive,  she 
is  entitled  to  a  life  interest  in  one-third  of 


the  real  estate  and  has  a  right  to  one- third  of 
the  personal  property  after  all  just  debts 
of  the  deceased  have  been  paid.  The  rest 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  children.  The 
son  who  worked  on  the  farm,  however,  has 
a  just  claim  against  the  estate  for  services 
rendered.  This  claim  must  be  presented 
to  the  administrator  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  claim,  and,  like  other  debts,  this 
one  must  be  paid  before  the  distribution  of 
the  estate. 

DESCENT  OF  INTESTATE  WIFE’S  PROPERTY 
IN  MINNESOTA. 

T.  L.  M.,  Winona,  Minn.— A,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  town,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  who,  some  years  ago,  inherited  her 
father’s  farm  with  other  property.  A  short 
time  ago  she  died  without  having  made  a 
will.  What  disposition  do  the  laws  of  this 
State  make  of  her  property  ? 

Ans. — The  surviving  husband  is  entitled 
to  hold  for  life,  free  of  the  intestate’s  debts, 
the  homestead  belonging  to  her  and  one- 
third  of  any  other  land  owned  by  her  at 
her  death,  (the  latter  being  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  her  debts,)  together  with  one-third 
of  her  personal  property.  If  the  deceased 
wife  left  no  kindred  her  whole  estate  goes 


to  the  husband.  If  she  left  children,  two- 
thirds  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  is 
to  be  divided  between  them,  exclusive  of 
the  homestead.  After  A’s  death  the  home¬ 
stead  too  must  be  equally  divided  between 
the  children. 

3.  M.  S.,  St.  Joseph  County,  Mich.— A 
farmer  who  owned  a  fine  farm  and  nothing 
else  except  the  stock  and  other  chattels  on 
it,  died  a  short  time  ago,  leaving  a  widow, 
an  18-year-old  son,  and  several  daughters 
three  of  whom  are  quite  young.  He  left 
all  his  property  to  his  widow  by  warranty 
deed,  with  the  verbal  request  that  she 
should  so  arrange  matters  that  the  son 
shall  have  the  farm  at  her  death,  but  so 
that  the  three  young  girls  shall  have  a 
home  there,  if  they  desire,  until  they  are  of 
age,  unless  sooner  married.  How  can  she 
do  this  at  least  expense  ?  Must  she  make 
a  will  or  can  she  do  so  by  deed  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  son  at  her  death  ? 

ANS. — The  best  and  simplest  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  desired  object  would  be  by 
a  deed  to  the  son  containing  the  necessary 
stipulations.  All  rights  secured  by  such 
an  instrument  could  be  easily  enforced,  and 
it  would  not  invite  litigation  as  a  will  is 
apt  to  do. 


g,Ui£retIatt£0u$:  gMt’jertis'ing. 


Continental  Steel  Frame  Binders, 
Mowers  and  Reapers. 


CONTINENTAL 

CULTIVATORS. 


DISK  PULVERIZERS 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

•■M  ild  lor  Catalogues.  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


“LADY  RUSK” 


The  best  berry  for  long: 

ok 


_ _  distance  shipments.  Will  not 

rut  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Hemlyuartt^rs  for  all 
leading  varietiesof  Berry  Plants  and  ORAPL  VINE8 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  IVoc. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER  The  Cheapest.  The  llcst.  The  Highest  Quality. 


Over  lO.tXKi  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 

"  Etc.,  Etc. 


dealers  indorse  it  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Laro,  Meat.  Sausage,  1 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


CRAPES 


^ARCES 

GRAPEVINES 

_ _ _  IN  AMERICA^ 

yru/  PDA  DEC  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOD  (blaekh  originated  by  E  W.  BULL,  orig  r 
Pit If  bn Ar LOi  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  newf 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y.j 


For  Corn  and  Cob*,  Feed  and  Tnble  Meal.  Grinds  finer,  runs  lighter, 
\  iB  more  durable  than  any  mill  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  buying. 


A. W. STRAUB  A  CO.,  Philada  .Pa.  I  SPRINGFIELD  IMPLEMENT  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio 

Territory  East  of  Ohio.  I  Territory  Weal  of  Pcunaylvauia. 


iOWS 


EVENLY  and 
ACCURATELY. 


Easily  ^ 
■^N^AdJusted. 


LIGHT.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 


AmillUWHEELBARROW 

CROWN  GRASS  SEEDER 

■*" - ..Tjcnp  ever  made  to 

nothv.  All  Iron  wheel 
iicyole  wheel.  Hoppers  14  ft,  long.  No  W 
.  Send  for  circulars  of  this  Seeder,  and  v 
I  Fnrtllliir  Drill,”  the  best  on  the  market.' 


The  very  HKST  IHnrhlne  ever  made  to 
4ow  Clover  and  Timothy.  All  Iron  wheel, 
in  in.  dlam. :  like  a  Bicycle  wheel 
i  louring.  No  friction. 

the  "  Crown  6raln  and 


CAM  HUB.  VIBRATORY  LEVER. 

Thiu  Machine  can  be  set  to  sow 
the  desired  quantity  (from  4  to 
25  lbs.  per  acre)  instantly.  Wire 
agitator  not  affected  by  weather 
Savra  seed  and  time,  and  insuret 
good  hay  crops.  Every  one  iru  rrantai 
CROWN  MANFC.  CO./ 
PHELPS,  N.  Y.  P.O.  Bcxi) 
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FRUIT  FARMS  AND  TOWN  LOTS  FREE  ! 

A  CONCERN  calling  calling  itself  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Land  Company,  and  giving  its  ad¬ 
dress  in  Cincinnati,  has  of  late  been  exten¬ 
sively  advertising  by  circulars  and  the 
press,  offering  free  gifts  of  20,000  acres  of 
land  “divided  into  California  fruit  tracts 
of  5,  10,  20,  and  40  acres  each  and  selected 
residence  or  business  lots.”  A  cablegram 
from  London,  England,  the  other  day,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  concern  is  also  widely 
advertising  the  same  in  the  London  and 
provincial  papers.  After  stating  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offer  substantially  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  American  advertisements,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  advertisements  go  on  to  say  that  “  the 
object  in  making  this  extraordinary  offer 
is  to  secure  a  diversified  interest  and  own¬ 
ership  throughout  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  in  the  lands  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  above  named  company. 
When  this  is  accomplished  the  com¬ 
pany  will  open  branch  offices  in  the 
various  European  cities  and  offer  its 
large  remaining  proper  ies  for  sale  at  the 
uniform  price  of  £5  ($25)  per  acre  for  Cal¬ 
ifornia  fruit  tracts  and  £6  ($-10)  per  lot  for 
residence  or  business  lots.”  Clap  trap  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  was  sent  widely 
abroad  by  the  St.  Andrews  Bay  Company 
of  Florida,  three  years  ago,  and  readers  of 
this  paper  wTere  cautioned  about  the  matter 
by  the  Eye  Opener.  He  wrote  to  the  con¬ 
cern  from  a  country  post-office  expressing 
his  r»adiuess  to  accept  a  free  gift  of  a  40- 
acre  tract  suitable  for  an  orange  grove,  and 
in  answer,  received  a  printed  notification 
that  a  preliminary  remittance  of  $2  must 
be  made  to  pay  for  the  deed,  etc.  The 
money  was  forwarded  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  of  this  department,  and  a  very 
nicely  printed  deed  was  received  after  a 
while,  together  with  a  request,  or  rather 
demand,  for  a  further  remittance  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  land,  etc.  The  E.-O.’s  eyes 
were  opened  wide  enough  by  this  time, 
however,  and  no  more  money  went  from 
him  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  gang  of  swind¬ 
ling  land-sharks.  Several  complaints 
reached  him  later,  however,  from  others 
who  had  been  preyed  upon  by  the  humbugs, 
and  he  learnt  that  the  modus  operandi  had 
been  the  same  in  all  cases,  though  several 
had  lost  considerably  more  than  he  had 
paid  for  experience  for  the  benefit  of  Rural 
readers.  Less  than  two  years  ago,  one  sim¬ 
ilar  concern  offered  free  gifts  of  good  land 
in  southern  California,  and  several  others 
were  anxious  to  donate  town  lots.  After 
considerable  investigation,  these  were  also 
found  to  be  frauds,  and  were  accordingly 
denounced  in  this  department.  The  Eye- 
Opeuer  wasn’t  at  all  surprised  there¬ 
fore  to  learn  that  the  English  people 
who  had  answered  the  California  Land 
Company’s  advertisement  had  been  in¬ 
formed  from  Cincinnati  that  a  tract  of  land 
had  been  selected  for  each,  and  that  the 
payment  of  10s  ($2)  was  necessary  for  the 
legal  expenses  of  executing  a  warranty 
deed.  Some  of  those  who  had  forwarded 
the  money  had  received  a  gorgeous  deed, 
“on  which,”  the  cable  tells  us,  “there 
must  be  nine  shillings  and  six  pence  profit 
to  the  concern.”  This  would  make  the  cost 
of  the  California  $2  deed  about  12  cents, 
and  that  would  have  been  a  good  price  for 
the  Florida  $2  deed.  L.  A.  Leonard  and 
Guy  Webber  were  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  Florida  scheme,  and  proceedings  were 
taken  against  both  in  the  United  States 
Court  by  the  Postmaster  of  Cincinnati. 
They  were  indicted  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails,  but  have  uever  been  tried.  The 
Cincinnati  City  Directory  now  gives  the 
name  of  Louis  A.  Leonard  as  president 
of  “  The  California  Land  Company,”  and 
Guy  Webber’s  address  is  given  at  the  same 
number  in  Maiu  Street.  Leonard,  however, 
declares  that  his  connection  with  the  affair 
ceased  a  year  ago.  Is  any  word  of  caution 
needed  in  this  case? 


£tti.$ccUamw  gulvcrti.oini]. 


GRINDsj 

Jraluun  Flour  *  ~ 

$5 HAND  MILL 


YOITK  OWN 
“lone,  Meal, 
sterShellit, 
C'orn.in  thf- 
(F.WilflonV 
Patent), 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  company  have  ylelleil  nearly  $3, 000, 000  ix) 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  cau  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  income  of  six.  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent  and  profits.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
pe-  cent.  100  per  cent.,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
fr.  m  speculai  i  ve  featur '8, 

I*'  r  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  HI,  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co..  120 
B’way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Vermont.  It 
earlv ;  color, 
white;  pulp 
sweet  and 
The  only 
yet  Introduced 
ranks  first  .both 
earliness  and  qual- 
Eaeh  vine  sold 
be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 
None  genuine 
without  it,  as  our  copyright  name  “  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN.”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  lor 
its  propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 
further  Information.  Add 'ess  _ 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan.  Ct. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary ,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warranted  equalor 
■nperlorta 

any  made. 


Addreia  A 


FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  Pa, 


orrnC 

jgEEUd  &,  stokes 

GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1890. 


Is  the  best  published. 
Brimful  of  good  things, 
crowded  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Nature,  and 
the  choicest  list  of  rare 
i  and  valuable  novelties 
ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  IV  cent*  in  cash  or 
stamps  we  will  mall  it, to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  paek- 
i  et  Of  oar  new-  ciabbuge 
ALL  YEAR  ROUND. 
By  far  the  Beat  Cab¬ 
bage  ever  introduced  for  early,  intermediate 
and  late,  catalogue  price  of  which  alone  is  20  cents. 

Market  Gardeners  write  for  Speelal  Prieea.  Hen ( ion  this  paper 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 


nrrnc  Spktsof  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  M  c  Heau- 
OttUO  tiful  catalog  free  F  B.M  ILLS.  1  horn  Hill  N  Y 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Trees, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 


Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio- 


We  Will  Give  a  Year’s  Subscription  Free  to  the 


to  every  reader  of  this  advertisement  who  will  cut  out  of  any  paper  in  the  United 
States,  and  send  to  the  address  below,  the  advertisement  of  any  illustrated  paper  or 
magazine  containing  so  much  high-class  matter  for  so  little  money  as  the  following 
advertisement  of  the  New  York  Ledger  for  1 890  announces : 

i  "V  S  IF  4 1  rST  IPF  STS  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  of  Cornell  University,  will  contribute  a  series  of  six 
a.\i>  13a1*  H  uggftQ  papers  on  the  study  of  insects.  Prof.  Comstock  treats  of  bugs  that  are  useful 

to  the  agricu.turist,  as  well  as  those  that  are  destructive.  He  points  out  in  the  clearest  scientific  way  how  to  destroy  the 
pests  of  our  gram,  rice  and  cotton  fields,  of  oar  orchards,  our  gardens,  and  our  vineyards.  His  articles  are  of  inestimable  value. 

^r!r  f13  r  1  IB  B  TV  #2  «  FROM  UNFREQUENTED  LANDS.  a  series  of  eight 

>  . ."a..  a "  **  ‘  ^  articles  by  Herbert  Ward,  the  companion  of  Stanley  in  Africa. 

These  articles  will  cover  five  years’  adventures  in  Africa,  and  they  will  be  illustrated  by  sketches  made  by  Mr.  W ard  on 
the  spot,  and  by  photographs  taken  by  him  in  Africa.  These  pictures  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  manner  and  customs  of 

the  hitherto  unknown  cannibal  tribes  of  Africa. - Rev.  E.  R.  Young',  the  celebrated  missionary,  will  furnish  fifteen 

articles  on  the  experiences  and  adventures  of  himself  and  his  wife  during  twenty  years’  residence  in  British 

America,  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  St.  Paul. - Leo  Hartmann,  Nihilist,  writes  twelve  sketches  showing  how 

the  intelligent  people  of  Russia  are  becoming  Nihilists  in  consequence  of  the  despotism  of  the  Russian  form  of  government. 

ILIXSTIIATED  SOUVENIRS,  sent  free  to  alt,  subscribers. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ „ _ „ _ _ _ The  first  of  these  souvenir  supplements  will  be  a 

Poem  by  John  G.  Whittier,  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  and  engraved  by  H.  Wolf,  R.  G.  Tietze  and  E.  A.  Clement. 
The  next  souvenir  will  be  a  beautifully  illustrated  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 

S  E  R ¥  ft  f  J  STORI E  S  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Continued  stories  will  be  con- 
*  A  "  tributed  by  such  wholesome  and  captivating  authors  as  Frances  Hodgson 

Burnett,  Anna  Katharine  Green,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Col. 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  Albion  \V.  Tourgee,  Prof.  W.  C.  Kiteliiu,  Robert  Grant,  Frank  H. 
Converse,  Harold  Frederic,  and  others. 

COmHUED  ARTICLES. 


These  articles  were  written  especially  for  the  “  Ledger  ”  by 
writers  whose  reputation  and  capability  establish  them  as  the 
The  Hon.  George  Bancroft  con- 
illustrated. - Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady 


persons  most  eminently  fitted  to  treat  that  particular  subject  assigned  to  each 
tributes  three  articles  on  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  beautifully  il 

furnishes  six  articles  on  The  Wonderful  Development  of  the  New  South. - James  Partou  contributes 

a  series  of  articles  on  Incidents  in  the  Life  ot  Andrew  Jackson. - Rev.  John  R.  Paxton,  D.  D. 

contributes  six  articles  on  Experience  in  My  Army  Life. 

POmAK  INFORMATION. 


Throughout  the  year  the  “  Ledger”  will  contain  hundreds 
of  sketches  of  popular  information  which  will  supply  an 
amount  of  beneficial  information  that  will  he  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  something  instructive  and 

useful. - Prof.  Alexander  M.  Stevens  will  explain  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Moki  Pueblos,  a  peculiarly  strange 

tribe  of  Arizona  Indians. - Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  is,  by  special  arrangement,  contributing  a  series  of  popular  scientific 

sketches  embracing  the  observations  of  the  writer  during  his  investigations  into  the  unfamiliar  phenomena  of  natural  history 

and  occult  science. - C.  F.  Holder  contributes  an  extended  series  of  articles  on  singular  aspects  of  animal  life  on  sea 

and  land.  His  articles  are  brimful  of  information. 

COMPLETE  IN  EACH  NUMBER.  Hundreds  of  illustrated 
short  stories  will  he  given  during  the  year  from  the  pens  of  such  familiar  and 
fascinating  authors  as  Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren,  Col.  Thomas  W.  Knox,  The  Marquise  Lanza, 
Margaret  Deland,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Harold  Frederic,  Harriet  Prescott  Sportbrd,  Clara 
W liit ridge,  George  F.  Parsons,  Marion  Harland,  Mary  Kyle  Dallas,  Amy  Randolph. 

These  papers  are 
“  Ledger  ”  will  be 


SISORT  STORIES 


IYIFRESSIVE  PAPERS. 


a  medium  through  which  the  readers  of  the 
entertained  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men 


of  the  day.  The  benefit  derived  from  these  articles  will  in  itself  compensate  any  one  for  the  price  of  the  “  Ledger.”- 
Murat  Halstead  contributes  a  series  of  papers  on  The  Journey  ings  of  a  Journalist,  being  the  experience  of 

the  author  during  his  travels  Around  the  Globe. - Rev.  Dr.  McCosli,  ex-President  of  Princeton  College,  furnishes  a 

series  of  papers  on  the  present  state  of  religious  thought  and  development,  entitled  Oil  the  Border  Land  of 

Religion. - Hon.  George  Bancroft  tells  of  A  Day  Spent  With  Lord  Byron. - Prof.  Eliot  Blauvelt 

explains  how  Egypt  fell  into  a  state  of  ruinous  distraction,  consequent  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  government,  and  how 

every  species  of  barbaric  rudeness  superseded  the  refined  habits  of  the  people. - Rev.  Dr.  Henry  31.  Field  contributes 

a  paper  on  The  Lopez  Expedition,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  thrilling  historical  episodes. - Many 

other  highly  impressive  papers  are  in  preparation  by  31.  W.  Hazeltiiie,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
James  Parton,  Prof.  W.  C.  Kiteliiu,  Rev.  Emory  J.  Haynes,  and  George  Frederic  Parsons. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES.  i  .Li...  <U  1<  <1  Oil 

- American  Cookery,  explaining  why  it  is  imperfect, 

icticed. — Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  will  write  a 
valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  care  of  children. 

Ledger”  will  also  contain  Historical  and  Biographical 
sketches,  Poems,  Ballads,  Travels,  Adventures,  Science 
Items,  Answers  to  Correspondence,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  interesting  to  the  household. 

Send  Only  $2  for  a  Year’s  Subscription, 

Or  Send  Six  Cents  for  Sample  Copy  and  Illustrated  Calendar  Announcement,  to 

ROBERT  BONNER’S  SONS,  129  William  St.,  New  York. 


and  giving  some  ways  by  which  it  may  be  improved  and  economy  practiced. - 
series  of  articles  on  Common  Sense  in  the  Nursery,  offering  valuab 

OTH  E  R  E  E  AT  UR  E  S. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to 
offer  very  liberal  temns  to  good,  responsi¬ 
ble  permanent  agents.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

THEY  ALL  DO  IT. 

“  Whvre  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?” 

Into  society,  sir,”  she  said. 

“May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?” 

‘  If  you’ve  plenty  of  money,  good  sir  ”  she  said. 
“  I  havn’t  a  penny,  my  pretty  maid." 
wish  you  good  morning,  sir !  "  she  said. 

— Puck. 

When  a  man  “  gives  himself  away”  he 
naturally  loses  his  self-possession. — Life. 

How  to  Raise  Bread  :  With  your 
fingers,  of  course ;  you  should  not  take  a 
fork.— Pucu. 

Willie  :  “  Would  you  be  willing  to  share 
my  lot  in.  life,  dear  ?  ”  Jillie :  “  What  is 
the  size  of  the  lot  ?  ” — Town  Topics. 

Appearances  are  sometimes  deceiving. 
Eggs  are  not  strong,  yet  they  do  well  in  a 
scram bl e.—Bingnamton  Jtiepublican. 

A  hen  always  begins  to  wipe  her  feet 
when  she  goes  into  a  newly-made  flower 
bed.  At  least  she  seems  by  her  motions  to 
be  wiping  her  feet  .—Somerville  Journal. 

“I  NEVER  speak  to  my  inferiors.”  said 
Reginald  de  Brokaugh.  “No,”  said 
Smith,  “I  don’t  believe  you  ever  do.  Did 
you  ever  meet  any  ?  "—Colonial  Memorial. 

Street  Robber  :  “  Your  money  or  your 
life  !  ”  Pedestrian  :  “  I’m  just  returning 
from  a  church  fair.”  Street  robber :  “  Beg 
pardon.  Here’s  five  cents  for  car  fare.” — 
Omaha  World. 

In  a  Western  Hotel:  (Englishman, 
with  unsealed  letter).  “Clerk,  have  you 
any  gum?”  Clerk:  “No,  I  ain’t  got  no 
gum.  Give  yer  a  chaw  terbacker.” — 
Merchant  Traveler. 

Christmas  Comes  but  Once  a  Year  : 
Mamma:  “No,  Tommy,  you  can’t  have 
any  more  pudding :  it  will  make  you  sick.” 
Tommy  (sulkily) :  “  Well,  haven’t  I  got  a 
whole  year  to  get  over  it  ?  ” — Life. 

The  Old  Story  :  “  How  is  your  fur¬ 
nace  ?  ”  “First-rate.  We  manage  to  get 
it  warm  every  day,  but  it  is  a  little  selfish 
about  letting  any  of  the  heat  get  away 
from  it  ."—Harper's  Bazar. 

Sub-Editor:  “Here  is  a  story  about 
a  couple  who  lived  together  75  years  with¬ 
out  having  a  dispute.  Where  shall  I  put 
it?”  Editor;  “  Run  it  in  under  the  head  of 
Odd  Happenings.” — Michigan  Farmer. 

Smithy  :  “  My  mother  ses  I  can’t  play 
wid  you,  ’cause  yer  little  sister’s  got  ther 
measles.”  Mickey :  “Yer  can’t  come  that 
on  me,  Smithy ;  ye’re  only  jealous  ’cause 
yer  sister  ain’t  got  ’em  ."—New  Moon. 

First  Farmer  Boy  :  “  My  father’s  go¬ 
ing  to  have  some  men  do  thrashing  at  our 
house  next  week !  ”  Second  Farmer  Boy  : 
“  That’s  nothin’.  My  father  does  thrashin’ 
at  our  house  every  day.” — Boston  Herald. 

Edison  has  invented  a  machine  by  which 
a  person’s  face  can  be  seen  miles  away,  It 
should  fill  a  long-felt  want.  There  are 
many  persons  whose  faces  would  be  espec¬ 
ially  interesting  to  gaze  upon  miles  away. — 
American. 

The  sun:  “Awake  I  Awake!  Thou 
Sluggard;  I  have  been  up  for  over  two 
hours,  and  am  thousands  of  miles  on  my 
way.”  The  sluggard  :  “  That’s  all  right, 
smarty,  but  you  don’t  have  to  foot  it  over 
a  gravel  road  with  one  shoe  gone.” — Life. 

The  Musical  Director:  Mrs.  Young- 
husband:  “Well,  Aunt  Jane,  how  did 
you  like  the  symphony  concert  ?  ”  Aunt 
Jane:  “Oh,  pretty  well.  But  it  kind  o’ 
spoilt  the  effect  to  see  that  fool  up  in  frout 
pretending  to  drum  on  nothin’.” — Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press. 

“  There  is  no  such  personas  Santa  Claus, 
is  there  ?”  asked  a  omall  Hartford  girl  of 
her  mother.  “  Some  folks  say  there  is  not,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Well,  I  don’t  care.  I 
don’t  like  folks  who  say  there  isn’t  any 
Santa  Claus.  They  never  give  little  girls 
nice  presents.” — Hartford  Post. 

“Ah,”  said  the  aged  wayfarer  at  the 
railroad  lunch-counter,  “  this  is  the  old 
place.  I  recognized  yonder  landmark  at 
once.”  “  What  landmark  ?”  inquired  the 
cashier,  considerately.  “Forty  years  ago 
when  I  traveled  over  this  road,”  continued 
the  stranger  in  a  choking  voice,  “  I  carved 
my  initials  and  the  date  on  yonder  piece  of 
apple  pie.  I  see  you  have  it  still.  Excuse 
an  old  man’s  tears  ."—American. 


LOVE’S  YOUNG  DREAM. 

She  :  When  we  are  married,  darling,  what  pet  name  shall  I  call  you  ? 
He  :  Call  me  Birdie,  simply  Birdie,  that  is  all. 


U.S.KSS  GRINDER 


OUR 

NEW 


The  Most  Complete  MOWING 
MACHINE  KNIFE  GRINDER  made 

Small,  Light.  Weighs  only  13  pounds.  Can  be  carried 
into  the  field,  and  at-  - tached  to  Mowing  Ma- 

LARK’S 

^  ^  1  UTAWAY  HARROW 


NEW. 


SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW !  BEATS  the  WORLD! 

Ground  Made  into  a  PERFECT  SEE!)  1IEI». 

has  a  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT  for 
SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN.  • 

send  for  New  Circular,  with  full  description,  FREE. 

HIGGANUM  MAN’F’G  CO. 


HIGGANUM.  CONN.!  189  and  191  WATER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


A  great  actor  is  often 
called  a  “star.,”  because 
of  his  great  success.  It  is 
right  to  give  honor  where 
due.  Some  men  stand  out 
more  prominently  than 
others  by  merit.  It  is  true 
of  Phenol  Sodique,  also, 
that  it  merits  its  great 
name  by  curing  burns, 
scalds,  wounds,  allaying 
fevers  and  soothing  the 
sick.  Keep  it  near  you 
ready  for  use  in  emergencies,  for  these  will  come, 
sooner  or  later,  to  every  one.  Price.  50  cents. 


For  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  address  the 
Proprietors,  Hance  Brothers  &  White.  Philadelphia. 
For  sale  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Dealers 


SAW 


MILLS, 

IRON  FRAME, 

STEEL  ARBOR, 


IMPROVED  HEAD  BLOCKS. 

ALEXANDER  IRON  WORKS, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  SYRACUSE,  IV.  Y. 


AND 

POWER 
COMBINED 


GRINDS  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN  including  EAR  CORN  and 
FURNISHES  POWER  to  run  u  Feed  Cutter.  \V  ood  Saw, Ac. 
at  the  same  time.  Catalogaeeimwing  a  full  line  of  Sweep 
and  Belt  Power  Feed  Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  HorsePowers,  Ac  .,/ret  by  mentioning  this  paper. 


STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  A  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  A  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148 Fifth  Ave.  WiSHlXGTON  ,817  M'k’t  Space 
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SUCKER 

The  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER  is  warranted  waterproof,  and  will  keen  you  dry 
in  the  hardest  storm.  The  new  POMMEL  SLICKER  js  a  perfect  riding  coat, 
and  covers  the  entire  saddle.  Beware  of  imitations.  None  genuine  without  the 
“Fish  Brand"  trade-mark.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  AJ.Towcr,  Boston, Mass. 


The  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat. 


ISLAND  HOME  STOCK  FARM 

Grouse  Isle,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  12  miles  from  Detroit  and  48  from  Toledo. 

PERCHERON 

AND  FRENCH  COACH 

MORSES! 

During  the  last  two  years  our  horses  have  taken  more  first  premiums  than  have  been  awarded  any  other 
lirm  in  America,  and  PLUVIOSE  8755  (683)  and  his  get  hove  always  taken  first  prize  wherever  shown  We  have 
87  stallions  ami  41  mares  on  hand:  we  will  make  close  prices  and  guarantee  our  horses  breeders,  and  we  most 
cordially  invite  all  those  who  contemplate  purchasing,  to  send  for  our  new  catalogue  just  out;  we  will  send  It 
free  by  mail,  and  we  feel  confident  that,  we  can  make  It  to  your  advantage  to  come  and  Inspect  our  stock. 
Write  us  a  tetter  stating  what  you  want  and  we  will  answer  fully  and  present  facts  that  cannot  fall  to  interest 
you.  Our  horses  are  selected  In  France  by  Mr.  Farnnm  personally  (not  by  high-priced  agents)  and  we  will  give 
our  customers  the  benefit 

We  can  and  will  make  it  to  your  advantage  to  deal  with  us — We  mean  business — i  f  you 
do,  write  us  and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  -pay  you  to  come  and  see  us.  Address 

SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM, 

52  Campau  Building,  importers  and  breeders, 

DETROIT  MICH.  Crosse  Isle  Wayne  Countv  Mich. 


REID’S 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


Also  CHURNS.  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PR  I NTE  RS.  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  Hlas.  Catalogue  of  New  mid  Valu¬ 
able  (JKHAMEltY  FLAN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

u  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A.  H.  R  E I  Di  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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C I L  NT I  FICgrinuimg 


^  GRINDS  EAR  CORN 

with  or  without  Shucks  on| 

and  all  small  Grains,  In  f:u't  everything: 
which  can  pomtibly  be  utilized  for  feed. 

SAFETY  BOTTOM  Practical  Devices 

:  to  prevent  breakage  should  iron  accidentally  get  into  Mill. 

GRINDING  PLATES  sharpening,  doable  the 

capacity  of  all  others.  Sold  on  trial.  All  Mills  fully  guaranteed.  Sim¬ 
plest,  lightest  running,  strongest,  fastest  grinding.  Send  for  olroulars. 

THE  FOOS  MANUF'G.  CO.  SPRI NGFI ELD. O. 


THE 

BEST 


MILL0"  EARTH 


SEED 


FREE 


HOOK  ever  l’rinted. 


ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 

_  up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 

or  cost.  1000 000  extras.  Cheap  as 
dirt  by  oz.  &  lb.  Send  your  address. 

K.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  111. 


your  F0TAT0ES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  flumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Ilairy  and  Laundry  .Stove, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket 
Kettles.  Hog  Sralilers,  Cal¬ 
drons.  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  R.  SPERRY &CO.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


FOR  ILL  PURPOSES  AT  LAKESIDE. 

Standard  Bred  Trotters. 

A  rare  lot  of  Young  Stallions  of  most  popu¬ 
lar  lines  of  breeding. 

French  Coach  Horses, 

Imported  and  American  Bred,  of  very 
superior  quality,  style  and  action. 

Clydesdales. 

A  Superb  Lot  of  Young  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies  of  this  valuable  draft  breed,  the 
result  of  years  of  intelligent  and  careful  im¬ 
porting  and  breeding. 

Percherons. 

A  few  unusually  fine  young  Stallions  of 

this  deservedly  popular  breed. 

Catalogue  containing  full  descriptions!  and  pedl 
grees  made  I  to  parties  interested.  In  writing  men 
tiou  this  paper. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB, 

SYHAOU8H  JV„  Y. 
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PASSED  OFF  THE  STAGE. 


J AMKS  BUCKHAM. 


They  say  that  I’ve  “passed  off  the  stage."  Ah,  well, 
It  may  be  true; 

I’m  not  as  strong  as  when  I  stood  six  feet,  at  thirty-two. 

I  know  I’m  getting  bent  and  old,  my  hair  Is  silver- 

gray: 

But  oh,  it's  hard  to  hear  It  said,  "The  old  man’s  had 
his  day.” 

I I  was  not  very  tong  aco— it  scarcely  seems  a  year — 
When  I  was  strong  a-  yes  1  ling  colt  and  fleeter  than 

a  deer; 


“PASSED  OFF 

My  arms  were  like  the  sinewy  roots  that  thrust  out 
from  the  oak. 

And  I  was  straight  as  towering  pine  that  tempts  the 
woodman’s  stroke. 

There  wasn’t  one  in  all  the  town  (how  sad  the  con¬ 
trast  now !) 

Could  mow  a  steadier  stroke  than  I,  or  drive  a 
stralghter  plow. 

And  even  when  my  hair  turned  gray  no  whit  my 
strength  declined. 

I  used  to  race  the  boys  afield  and  leave  them  all  be¬ 
hind. 

But  now  they  bring  the  cushioned  chair  and  set  It  In 
the  sun, 


TWE  STAGE.** 

And  fetch  me  out  my  pipe  and  pouch,  as  soon  as 
breakfast’s  done, 

And  bid  me  sit  an  hour  or  two— the  day’ll  be  long 
and  hot; 

And  then  they  go  and  leave  me  there,  unheeded  and 
forgot. 

Sometimes  I  take  my  staff  and  creep  along  the 
orchard  wall, 

But,  weary,  sit  me  down  to  rest  where  grateful  shad¬ 
ows  fall. 

Far  off  the  meadows  swim  with  heat;  fresh  smells  the 
new-mown  hay; 

But  I  can  go  no  more  afield,  fori  have  “  had  my  day.” 

O  God  !  it  is  a  weary  thing  to  live  an  outworn  life, 


To  have  no  further  lot  or  part  In  manly  toil  an 
strife; 

To  know  that  all  one's  active  day's  have  passed  for¬ 
ever  by, 

And  all  that  now  remains  to  do  is  just  to  restand— 
die. 

I  don’t  know  why  I  dread  it  so— this  “  passing  off  the 
stage,” 

Some  folks  think  life  is  mighty  hard,  and  long  for 
smooth  old  age; 

But  I  had  rather  strive  and  toil  till  all  my  bones  were 
sore, 

Thau  to  be  sitting  useless  here  before  the  farm 
house  door. 
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Ah  well!  It’s  little  use  to  cry  because  the  milk  Is 
spilt; 

It’s  little  use  to  swing  the  swortl  with  naught  left  but 
the  hilt. 

I’ve  done  my  duty  while  I  could,  and  now,  if  needs 
must  be, 

What  I  have  done  for  others’  sake,  let  others  do  for  me. 

It  is  the  rule  of  life,  I  know  -  an  honest  turn-about, 

We  help  our  babies  into  life,  and  then  —they  help  us 
out. 

Their  turn  must  come,  too,  soon  enough  ;  like  rolling 
wave  on  wave, 

The  generations  pour  their  tide  into  the  common 
grave. 

One  day  a  babe,  the  next  a  man,  the  next— unnamed, 
unknown, 

Save  for  a  moss-encrusted  line  upon  a  moldering 
stone. 

Our  lives  are  swifter  than  a  tale  upon  a  fluttering 
page- 

Wehave  just  time  to  learn  the  play,  and  then— pass 
off  the  stage. 


<T!)c  SinincljcvtX 


OATS  FOR  PIGS. 


Veteran  Pig- Breeders  Talk. 


NOT  ALL  CORN. 


Oats  Largely  Fed  in  the  West, 


Oats  are  cheap  this  year.  With  a  view 
to  showing  farmers  the  merits  of  this  grain 
for  other  animals  than  horses,  the  R.  N.-Y. 
requested  some  of  the  leading  pig-breeders 
of  the  West  to  state  their  experience  with 
oats  for  hogs.  Some  of  the  replies  follow : 

FROM  H.  H.  GENTRY. 

I  feed  ground  oats  the  year  ’round,  mixed 
in  slops  with  shipstuff  or  middlings,  and  in 
cold  weather  I  grind  corn  with  the  oats 
in  equal  parts  and  then  mix  in  the  ship- 
stuff.  In  such  weather  I  steam  the  slops, 
but  in  warm  weather  I  do  not.  Corn,  as  we 
all  know,  produces  too  much  fat  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  bone  and  muscle.  Shipstuff  or 
middlings  is  a  great  flesh-forming  food, 
but  when  fed  alone  I  think  it  produces  too 
much  flabbiness  along  with  a  lack  of  firm  - 
ness  of  flesh  and  strength  of  bone  and 
muscle.  I  have  fed  ground  oats  for  years 
and  I  think  no  other  food  equal  to  them  in 
correcting  the  inequalities  in  a  diet  of  corn 
or  shipstuff  or  of  both.  At  times  I  vary  the 
proportions  of  the  three  kinds  of  feed  men¬ 
tioned  above  according  to  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  either,  but  I  feed  some  of 
them  at  all  times  except  that  in  warm 
weather  I  frequently  feed  no  corn  for  a  time 
to  such  animals  as  I  think  do  not  need  it. 
For  this  reason  I  feed  some  dry  corn  in 
winter  and  soaked  corn  in  summer  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  slops.  If  all  the  feeds  were  mixed 
into  one  slop,  then  all  the  animals  would 
have  to  be  fed  alike  except  as  regards 
quantity.  I  believe  in  feeding  young  and 
growing  animals  all  they  can  properly  di¬ 
gest  at  all  times,  but  the  kind  of  feed 
should  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  its  natural  tendencies  to  fatten  or 
grow.  Much  should  depend  also  on  whether 
the  animal  is  to  be  fully  matured  and  kept 
for  a  breeder  or  killed  for  pork,  and,  if  the 
latter,  upon  the  age  at  which  it  is  to  be 
butchered.  It  is  an  old-fogy  notion  that 
when  a  young  animal  is  too  fat  it  must  be 
starved  to  make  it  all  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  fed  liberally  of  such 
food  as  will  produce  bone  or  muscle,  and 
get  little  or  no  feed  that  will  produce  fat. 
It  is  also  an  old- fogy  notion  yet  held  to  by 
many  who  should  know  better,  that  in 
order  to  produce  lean  meat  and  muscle  ani¬ 
mals  should  he  fed  sparingly  and  kept  for 
a  long  time  in  thin  flesh.  Of  course  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  for 
the  health  of  any  animal ;  but  exercise 
cannot  make  flesh  or  muscle  without  food. 
Lean  meat  and  muscle  as  well  as  fat  are 
produced  by  the  food  that  goes  in  at  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  mouth ;  then  if  the  former  are  desired, 
why  feed  sparingly  of  the  foods  that  produce 
them  any  more  than  we  should  feed  spar¬ 
ingly  of  the  foods  that  produce  fat  if  it  is 
fat  we  wish, 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

FROM  W.  A.  MAZE. 

There  is  no  better  feed  for  hogs  than  oats 
if  properly  prepared;  but  oats  alone  are 
not  a  profitable  feed.  I  have  fed  oats  in  the 


sheaf,  which  is  the  least  satisfactory  way. 
Thrashed  oats,  dry  or  soaked  in  water,  make 
a  fairly  good  feed  to  make  young  hogs  grow; 
but  I  obtain  the  best  results  from  feeding 
oats  to  hogs  in  the  following  way  :  grind 
together  one-half  oats  and  one-fourth  corn 
in  weight,  and  add  one-quarter  of  wheat- 
bran  or  middlings.  If  rye  can  be  obtained 
I  would  as  willingly  use  it  as  corn.  When 
preparing  my  hogs  for  the  show  I  usually 
feed  them  the  above  mixture  in  this  propor¬ 
tion  :  Two  bushels  of  corn,  four  bushels  of 
oats  ground  together,  to  100  pounds  of  mid¬ 
dlings,  all  well  mixed  and  wet  just  so  that 
it  will  not  run,  with  clover  or  vegetables, 
according  to  the  season.  Rest  assured  that 
ground  oats  make  an  excellent  food  and 
one  need  not  be  afraid  of  getting  too  large 
a  percentage  of  them  for  growing  hogs ;  but 
for  fattening  I  would  give  more  corn-meal 
and  middlings. 

Sharpsville,  Ind. 

FROM  JOHN  GILMORE. 

My  principal  feed  is  corn,  yet  I  feed  a 
great  deal  of  oats.  For  breeding  stock  I 
know  of  nothing  better  than  oats  or  bran 
slop,  and  when  I  fatten  my  own  meat  the 
principal  feed  is  oats.  When  the  pigs  are 
young  I  soak  the  oats  for  12  hours  before 
feeding  them,  and  I  also  soak  the  oats  for 
brood  sows  when  they  are  suckling.  I  do 
not  confine  stock  at  any  time  entirely  to  oats, 
as  I  always  feed’small  quantities  of  corn  on 
the  ear.  When  pigs  are  small  I  do  not 
feed  bran,  but  use  shorts  for  slop  with  oats 
and  a  little  shelled  corn,  but  as  they  grow 
up  I  feed  bran  slops,  soaked  oats  and  a  little 
raw  corn.  In  winter  I  have  no  small  pigs, 
and  then  I  feed  oats  dry,  with  bran  for  slop 
and  a  little  dry  corn  on  the  ear.  I  know  of 
nothing  better  for  growing  stock  than  oats, 
and  nothing  better  for  fattening  than  corn, 
always  keeping  plenty  of  coal  ashes,  lime 
and  salt  where  the  hogs  can  get  them. 

Vinton,  Iowa. 

FROM  S.  E.  SHELLEN BERGER. 

I  have  obtained  very  good  results  from 
feeding  oats  to  my  pure-bred  swine.  I  have 
observed  that  oats  are  one  of  the  best  bone 
and  muscle-producing  feeds  that  can  be 
found,  which  is  a  point  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  raising  thoroughbred  swine,  and  I 
regard  this  grain  as  a  great  conditioner  and 
regulator  in  feeding  hogs,  which  is  another 
very  important  point.  In  feeding  oats  as 
ground  feed  I  use  about  one-third  of  oats 
to  one-fourth  of  corn  and  then  add  about 
one-fourth  of  bran,  and  I  frequently  feed 
this  mixture,  using  it  nearly  all  the  time 
as  a  regulator,  and  saving  corn.  After 
May  1,  I  commence  soaking  corn  and  then 
I  soak  oats  with  it,  using  a  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  one-third  oats  to  two-thirds  corn 
soaked  for  12  hours.  I  feed  each  mess  clean 
so  as  to  feed  it  always  sweet,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  with  slop.  I  feed  everything  in 
the  way  of  slop  sweet  and  mix  just  as  I 
feed.  Oats  are  not  a  great  fattener ;  but 
i  hey  have  the  power  of  producing  the  best 
results  when  fed  with  food  of  more  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities.  I  have  often  kept  breeding 
stock  on  oats  alone  in  fine  condition  for  the 
breeding  season. 

Camden,  Ohio. 

FROM  JOHN  M.  STONEBRAKER. 

I  have  fed  oats  in  large  quantities.  In¬ 
deed  I  always  feed  my  young  stock  of  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  and  sows  on  oats  and  rye  ground 
together,  some  dry,  but  mostly  scald¬ 
ed  by  putting  the  meal  into  boiling 
water  and  letting  it  stand  over-night,  when 
it  is  ready  to  feed.  I  very  often  feed  un¬ 
ground  oats  alone  in  troughs  where  the 
pigs  cannot  waste  the  feed  or  make  it  un¬ 
clean.  I  feed  most  of  the  oats  in  this  way, 
especially  to  my  sows  carrying  pigs  before 
farrowing  time.  I  often  have  oats  and 
shelled  corn  ground  together,  and  this  mix¬ 
ture  with  an  addition  of  shorts  or  mill- 
stuff  and  oil-meal  makes  a  palatable  and 
good  diet  for  pigs  and  growing  hogs  as  well 
as  for  sows.  In  preparing  hogs  for  mar¬ 
ket,  however,  sound  corn  and  water  make 
the  best  diet  for  putting  on  fat :  while  salt, 
ashes,  fine  shorts  for  bulk,  together  with 
some  oil-cake  meal  and  and  a  little  copper¬ 
as  and  sulphur,  resin  and  saltpeter  all 
mixed  together,  make  a  good  appetizer  and 
worm-destroyer  if  placed  where  the  hogs  • 
can  lick  it  at  will  in  a  self-feeding  box. 
They  will  never  take  any  more  than  their 
systems  require. 

Panola,  Ill. 

FROM  H.  T.  FRENCH. 

Fattening  hogs  on  oats  seems  like  an  ex¬ 
travagant  method  of  producing  pork,  espec¬ 
ially  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  feeding  corn  exclusively.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  in  this  State  to  see  hogs  fed 
upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  oats  for  months 


during  the  fattening  period.  One  of  my 
neighbors  killed  as  fine  a  lot  of  hogs  fat¬ 
tened  in  this  way  as  I  ever  saw  fattened  on 
corn.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  most  of 
them  cut  up  and  to  sample  the  meat  from 
one-half  of  one  of  them,  as  I  purchased  it  for 
my  own  use.  The  proportion  of  lean  meat 
to  fat  was  very  large  and  the  meat  was  very 
juicy.  The  portions  of  lean  meat  usually 
dry,  such  as  the  tenderloin,  were  very  juicy. 
I  could  not  discover  that  the  meat  differed 
materially  in  flavor  from  corn-fed  meat. 
The  animals  were  where  they  could  be  in¬ 
spected  from  August  1,  to  December  1, 
when  they  were  killed.  They  were  not 
weighed  to  note  the  gain,  but  from  obser¬ 
vations  during  this  time,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  made  very  good  gains  compared 
with  those  made  from  a  diet  of  corn,  such 
as  the  Western  farmer  uses.  No  corn  is 
raised  in  this  section.  All  hogs  are  fattened 
on  oats  and  wheat,  largely  the  former. 

Corvallis,  Oregon. 

FROM  A.  S.  GILMOUIi. 

I  have  often  fed  oats  to  hogs.  I  first  fed 
them  in  a  mixture  of  corn  and  oats,  half 
and  half,  ground  together.  This  plan  I 
found  to  be  too  expensive,  as  the  legal  toll 
here  was  one  sixth  of  the  grain,  which  often 
proved  to  be  one-fourth.  I  generally  poured 
boiling  water  over  this  mixture  and  let  it 
stand  for  about  12  hours  before  feeding. 
Sometimes  I  mixed  with  cold  water.  After¬ 
ward  I  scalded  oats  and  let  them  stand  12 
hours  and  .after  they  had  cooled,  mixed 
them  with  middlings,  bran  aud  corn-meal, 
using  one-half  oats  in  the  mixture.  This  I 
found  to  be  the  cheapest  way  of  feeding 
them.  I  feed  a  great  deal  of  mill-feed.  I 
have  always  thought  oats  too  expensive 
to  feed  to  hogs  while  they  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  block,  as  it  takes  three  bush¬ 
els  of  oats  to  produce  as  much  fat  as  one 
bushel  of  corn.  I  have  been  raising  fine 
hogs  for  breeding  purposes  almost  exclus¬ 
ively  for  the  last  36  years,  and  I  have  found 
oats  to  be  a  great  bone  and  muscle-former. 
With  a  diet  of  which  oats  are  a  part  1  could 
raise  hogs  possessing  a  better  constitution 
than  that  of  hogs  raised  on  any  other  diet. 

Greensburg,  Ind. 

FROM  HENRY  M.  MORSE. 

I  have  fed  unground  oats  to  hogs  ;  but  I 
do  not  at  all  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  feed 
them.  I  have  also  fed  them  ground  with 
corn,  equal  parts,  also  two-thirds  oats  and 
one-third  corn.  I  have  also  fed  rye  and 
oats  ground  equal  parts,  and  corn,  rye  and 
oats.  Oats  ground  with  other  grains  are 
fine  feed  for  brood  sows  and  pigs  or  shoats 
that  one  wants  to  grow  well,  but  I  do  not 
think  them  worth  much  for  putting  fat  on 
hogs.  If  oats  are  fed  heavily  to  hogs,  they 
have  to  eat  too  much  hulls.  I  feed  fine 
middlings  to  a  considerable  extent  to  my 
pigs  and  brood  sows,  and  sometimes  give 
some  bran  to  the  sows.  I  also  feed  rye  and 
oats  ground  together,  and  think  rye  good 
feed  for  hogs,  but  when  I  wish  to  put  on 
fat  I  give  them  corn. 

Union  City,  Mich. 

FROM  II.  UNDERWOOD. 

I  have  fed  oats  to  hogs  and  am  doing  so 
now  every  day  and  shall  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  I  feed  hogs,  especially  breeding 
stock.  I  consider  oats  good  feed  if  not  the 
best  that  can  be  given  to  young,  growing 
pigs  to  insure  a  healthy,  strong  growth. 
They  are  also  excellent  for  brood  sows  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  gestation.  I  believe  oats 
to  be  the  best  muscle-producing  food  and 
thus  the  strongest  food.  We  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  oat-feeding  in  the  horse,  as  oats 
are  the  principal  feed  he  gets,  and  what  ani¬ 
mal  equals  the  horse  for  endurance  ?  My 
plan  of  feeding  oats  to  hogs  is  to  feed  them 
dry  and  whole  as  I  would  to  a  horse  with 
this  difference  :  While  I  give  them  to  a 
horse  in  a  box,  I  give  them  to  the  pigs  scat¬ 
tered  either  on  the  ground  or  the  floor  of 
the  pen,  so  that  the  animals  cannot  pick  up 
too  many  at  once.  In  this  way  I  guard 
against  choking,  as  pigs  are  apt  to  eat 
rather  greedily.  If  the  oats  are  put  into 
the  trough  in  large  quantities,  the  pigs  are 
very  apt  to  choke  themselves,  causing  an 
amount  of  trouble  not  offset  by  the  good 
obtained.  Sometimes  I  mix  oats  with  bar¬ 
ley— two-thirds  oats  to  one-third  barley — 
and  feed  as  above.  By  feeding  whole  grain 
I  save  the  expense  of  grinding.  A  good 
feed  for  young,  growing  pigs  is  one-third 
oats,  one-third  bran  or  middlings,  and  one- 
third  corn.  In  this  mixture  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  the  oats  and  corn  ground; 
or,  again,  feed  the  whole  dry  oats  in  the 
morning,  the  bran  or  middlings  at  noon  as 
a  mash— if  in  winter  have  it  warm— then 
the  corn  in  the  evening.  As  I  am  engaged 
chiefly  in  raising  breeding-stock,  I  find 
oats  the  very  best  food  I  can  use.  My  pigs 


do  not  become  excessively  fat  and  do  not 
get  the  thumps  or  cholera. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

FROM  R.  .1.  MClvEIGHAN. 

I  have  fed  oats  to  hogs  in  different  ways, 
such  as  whole  oats,  oats  ground  to  a  fine 
meal  and  oats  mixed  with  rye  and  ground, 
never  depending  on  them  exclusively  as 
feed,  but  using  them  to  make  a  variety. 
When  used  in  this  way  I  think  they  are  one 
of  the  best  foods  we  have  for  young  stock. 
They  are  good,  however,  fed  in  any  form, 
but  I  think  that  two-thirds  oats  and  one- 
third  rye  mixed  and  ground  together  make 
a  food  that  will  give  better  results  than 
corn  exclusively  for  breeding  stock.  I  have 
also  fed  oat  meal  dry.  I  have  seen  pigs 
leave  corn  to  eat  this  where  they  had  a 
chance  at  both  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
also  fed  this  meal  wet  with  water ;  it  is 
eaten  much  more  rapidly  in  this  form  than 
when  dry.  I  prefer  to  feed  it  dry  and  give 
the  pigs  access  to  plenty  of  water  close  by 
the  feed  trough.  If  I  had  all  the  sweet 
milk  that  I  wanted,  with  oats  and  rye  meal, 
I  think  I  could  make  a  growth  on  a  10- 
weeks-old  pig  that  could  not  be  equaled  by 
the  use  of  any  other  food. 

Yates  City,  Ill. 

FROM  C.  G.  SPARKS. 

I  have  fed  oats  to  hogs  with  good  results. 
I  find  they  are  an  excellent  food  for  mak¬ 
ing  bone  and  muscle  and  a  good  growth. 
I  prefer  feeding  them  ground  and  mixed 
with  millfeed  called  shipstuff — one-third 
oats,  two  thirds  shipstuff  mixed  with  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  make  a  thick  slop.  Thi  i 
gives  plenty  of  fattening  material ;  but 
should  a  person  want  to  get  his  hogs  very 
fat,  he  should  feed  some  corn  also.  I  think 
a  mixture  of  oats  and  shipstuff  more 
healthful  than  corn  for  hogs,  as  it  is  not  so 
heating.  Corn  is  more  liable  to  make  hogs 
diseased  than  any  other  food,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  their  lives  are  much  shorter 
when  they  are  fed  so  much  corn  and  no 
other  food  mixed  with  it.  Oats  can  also  be 
fed  without  grinding  by  putting  them  in  a 
tub  or  barrel  and  soaking  them  for  24 
hours  before  feeding.  Oil-cake  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  hogs  mixed  in  their  slop — 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  each  hog  once 
a  day  or  once  every  other  day.  It  puts  their 
hair  in  fine  condition,  making  it  smooth 
and  glossy,  aud  also  keeps  their  bowels  in 
fine  order.  Hogs  should  be  greased  every 
two  weeks  with  coal  oil  mixed  with  a  small 
part  of  grease  to  kill  the  lice,  as  these  pests 
are  very  likely  to  make  them  diseased  if 
not  killed,  and  a  hog  cannot  thrive  \vhen 
yery lousy. 

Mount  Leonard,  Mo. 


Rotes'  from  the  ilural  (Grounds. 


WHAT  DEPTH? 


RESULTS  of  the  THIRD  SEASONS'  TRIALS 


FROM  TWO  TO  TEN  INCHES. 


How  Deep  shall  we  Plant  Potatoes 


For  the  third  season  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  engaged  in  throwing  some  light  upon 
this  interesting  problem.  The  answers 
thus  far  indicate  that  the  deeper  trenches 
yield  more  in  dry  seasons  and  less  in  wet. 
But  what  depth  will  prove  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  in  the  average  season  ?  That  is  a 
problem  that  only  repeated  experiments 
can  solve. 

Three  to  four-eye  pieces  of  the  Rural 
Blush  (as  in  preceding  years)  were  planted 
April  22,  in  trenches  from  two  to  10  inches 
deep,  in  a  soil  that,  in  so  far  as  is  known  to 
us,  has  never  received  any  manure  of  any 
kind,  and  fertilizer  only  during  the  three 
years  of  these  experiments.  All  of  the 
trenches,  after  the  seed-pieces  had  been 
planted,  were  filled  to  within  one  inch  of 
the  surface.  Mapes’  potato  fertilizer  was 
then  sown  on  this  soil  (within  the  trenches 
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only)  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  the  remaining  inch  filled  in. 

FIRST  SERIES. 

RATS  PER  ACRE. 


Plot  1 — 2  inches  deep .  140  bushels. 

“2—4  “  “  238 

“3—6  “  “  146 

“4—8  “  “  205  “ 

“  5—10  “  “  110 


Fig.  1  4. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Plot  6 —  2  inches  deep . 

238  bushels. 

<i  ~  4  <i  << 

155 

“  8 —  6  “  “  . 

265 

“  9—8  “  “  . 

185  “ 

“  10—10  “  “  . 

187 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Plot  11 —  2  inches  deep . 

191  bushels. 

“  12 _ 4  “  “ 

320 

“  13 —  6  “  “  . 

166 

“  14—  8  “  “  . 

230  “ 

“  15—10  “  “  . 

154 

FOURTH  SERIES. 

Plot  16 —  2  inches  deep  . 

290  bushels. 

“  17—  4  “  “  . 

154 

“  18—  6  “  “  . 

210 

“  19_  g  “  “  .  99 

“  20—10  “  “  .  265 

FIFTH  SERIES. 


Plot  21 —  2  inches  deep 

“  22—  4  “  “ 

“  23—  6  “  “ 

“  24—  8  “ 

“  25—10  “ 


AVERAGES. 


2  inches  yielded 


4  “  “ 

6 

8  “  “ 

10  “ 


220  bushels. 

249 

147 

165  “ 

105  “ 


PER  ACRE. 

217  bushels. 

223 

187  “ 

177 

152 


It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  was  the  wet¬ 
test  season  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  soil  may  be  defined  as  mid¬ 
way  between  a  clay  soil  and  a  sandy  loam. 
It  will  be  seen  that  four  inches  in  depth 
gave  the  largest  yield,  though  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  yield  from  that  depth  and 
that  from  the  two-inch  trenches  is  immate¬ 
rial.  The  experiment  will  be  continued 
next  spring. 


form  coiionu). 


REELING  BARBED  WIRE. 


I  INCLOSE  a  few  diagrams  of  a  contri¬ 
vance  for  reeling  up  barbed  wire  when  a 
fence  is  to  be  taken  down.  It  was  made  of 
pine  lumber  in  a  very  short  time.  I  used 
horse-rake  wheels  ;  the  chain  and  sprocket- 
wheels  were  borrowed  from  an  old  binder. 
It  is  a  very  handy  rig  and  can  be  run  by 
one  man.  The  device  is  shown  at  Figures 
14  and  15,  Figure  14  representing  a  side 
view  while  Figure  15  shows  a  view  from 
above ;  a,  spool ;  h,  chain-belt ;  c  c,  sprocket- 
wheels;  d,  crauk. 

Dakota  County,  Minn. 


STAKING  YOUNG  TREES. 


BY  L.  D.  SNOOK. 


Young  trees  set  last  spring  or  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  if  in  an  exposed  situation,  should 
be  staked  up,  and  if  this  matter  has  been 
neglected  it  should  now  receive  prompt  at¬ 
tention,  as  the  constant  moving  to  and  fro 
by  the  wind  not  only  causes  the  tree  to 
grow  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  strains 
and  often  checks  the  bark,  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  girdling  the  tree  where  it  continually 
grates  against  the  frozen  ground,  all  of 
which  should  be  avoided.  The  general 
plan  of  staking  is  shown  at  Fig.  16,  and 
three  forms  of  band  (  are  also  exhibited 
They  are  best  made  from  old  rubber  boots 
or  shoes  cut  in  strips  seven  inches  long  and 
from  one  to  two  inches  wide ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  rubber  thin  leather  may  be 
used.  In  either  case  connection  may  be 


made  with  the  stake  with  No.  12  annealed 
wire.  Of  course,  the  stake  should  be  locat¬ 
ed  upon  the  windward  side  of  the  tree,  and 
when  large  trees  are  set,  two  or  three  stakes 
should  be  used.  In  all  cases  the  band 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  two 
years’  growth  of  the  trees  without  pressing, 
and  unless  in  a  very  exposed  situation  in 
two  years  from  setting,  a  tree  should  be  so 
firmly  established  as  to  dispense  with  fur¬ 
ther  support. 

Yates  County.  N.  Y. 


CHUTE  FOR  A  SILO. 


The  sketch  shown  at  Figure  17  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  show  how  we  handle  the  silage  in 
feeding.  The  chute  is  feet  square  and 
at  the  bottom  is  fixed  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  floor  (a)  is  built  about  three 
feet  above  the  stable  floor  and  supported  by 
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Fig.  15. 

legs  made  of  fence  boards  (b  b).  The  cart  is 
left  under  the  chute  in  the  position  shown, 
while  the  silage  is  being  thrown  down. 
Enough  for  two  feedings  for  all  the  cattle 
is  thrown  down  at  once.  About  half  runs 
over  into  the  cart  which  is  backed  along  the 
gangway  and  the  silage  is  shoveled  out 
with  a  scoop-shovel  into  the  mangers  on 
either  side.  At  the  other  end  of  the  gang¬ 
way  is  the  feed-bin  where  the  cart  can  be 
filled  and  the  feeding  finished  on  the  return 
trip.  After  again  placing  the  cart  under 
the  chute  the  remaining  silage  is  raked  in¬ 
to  it  with  a  common  garden  rake.  The 
main  end  of  the  cart  is  left  open  (with  the 
exception  of  the  small  board  c)  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  shoveling.  J.  M.  D. 

Winona  County,  Minn. 


WM.  FALCONER. 


The  season  is  extremely  mild.  It  is  now 
the  30th  of  December  and  we  have  had  only 
two  brief  wintry  storms — one  in  the  middle 
of  November  and  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  this  month. 

Spinach  iu  the  open  ground  is  in  fine 
picking  condition ;  I  am  afraid  to  cover  it 
us  the  weather  is  too  mild.  That  in  frames 
is  growing  a  little  all  the  time,  and  instead 
of  cutting  it  clean  I  just  thin  it.  There 
has  been  less  leaf  maggot  than  usual. 

Lettuces. — The  mild  weather  has  has¬ 
tened  past  the  September-planted  stock,  so 
now  all  large  kinds  are  done,  and  we  have 
begun  upon  Tennis-ball  which  has  grown 
well.  The  young  store  lettuces  in  frames 
were  growing  so  much  that  I  thinned  out 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  them,  plantiug 
the  thinnings  in  other  frames.  But  if  I 
hadn’t  these  frames  ready  I  would  have 
thinned  and  thrown  the  thinnings  away 
rather  than  let  the  lettuces  get  overcrowd¬ 
ed  and  weakened. 

Parsley. — I  could  get  lots  outside  yet, 
but  what’s  the  use  wheu  the  midsummer- 
sown  crop  in  the  cold-frames  is  so  fine. 

Chervil  is  a  favorite  herb  for  flavoring. 
I  grow  and  treat  it  precisely  as  I  do  pars¬ 
ley. 

Leeks. — I  lifted  them  in  the  fall,  trimmed 
them  a  little,  and  then  heeled  them  in 
close  together  in  a  cold-frame  for  conven¬ 


ience  in  getting  at  them  in  winter.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy  and  don’t  “  bolt.” 

Cauliflower  heeled  m  close  together  in 
a  deep  cold-frame  is  hearting  nicely.  We 
mustn’t  let  frost  reach  it. 

Brussels-sprouts  heeled  in  in  a  shed  are 
keeping  perfectly. 

Rhubarb.— I  have  planted  a  few  roots  in 
deep  boxes  and  kegs,  and  brought  them  in¬ 
to  a  greenhouse.  I  will  bring  in  a  few 
more  once  a  fortnight. 

Chives.— Outdoor  plants  are  beginning 
to  peep  up  above  ground  again.  I  have 
brought  some  clumps  indoors  in  shallow 
boxes  to  start.  They  are  esteemed  in  winter 
in  salads. 

Cold-frames.— It  is  now  we  begin  to 
know  how  important  it  is  to  have  all  our 
growing  crops  right  beside  each  other,  and 
to  have  them  so  arranged  that  when  we  be¬ 
gin  emptying  the  frames  we  can  empty 
them  in  a  line,  right  after  each  other,  and 
not  one  here  and  there.  This  saves  in 
labor  in  covering,  and  also  gives  us  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  fill  up  the  empty  frames  with 
fresh  crops  or  turn  them  into  hot- beds. 

Cabbage.— That  which  was  pretty  ripe 
when  buried  is  inclined  to  burst,  but  the 
heads  which  were  scarcely  matured  are 
keeping  fresh  and  firming  up.  Savoys  are 
keeping  better  than  white  cabbage.  We 
haven’t  earthed  them  up  as  heavily  as 
usual,  and  even  the  present  covering,  so  far, 
has  been  too  much. 

Celery  is  keeping  very  nicely.  I  uncover 
the  ridges  occasionally  in  fine  weather  to 
dry  off  the  surface  and  keep  it  cool. 

Parsnips  have  been  dug  up  and  stored 
in  part,  and  in  part  left  in  the  ground.  All 
are  doing  well. 

Oyster  Plant  (Salsify  and  Scorzonera) 
is  sprouting  in  the  bins  more  than  usual. 
We  must  overhaul  it  and  rub  off  the 
sprouts,  else  the  plants  will  lose  in  flavor 
and  become  stringy.  The  Sandwich  Island 
Mammoth  Salsify  has,  this  year,  so  eclipsed 
the  common  form  in  size  and  evenness  that 
I  am  inclined  to  grow  it  as  my  main  crop  in 
the  future. 

Sprouting  Vegetables.— Carrots,  oys¬ 


ter-plants,  beets,  horse-radish  and  other 
root  crops  often  sprout  considerably  when 
stored  in  winter,  and  with  the  same  result 
— injured  quality.  Perhaps  this  is  more 
appareut  in  horse  radish  than  in  the  others; 
it  not  only  becomes  stringy  but  it  loses  its 
pungency,  hence  its  usefulness.  We  should 
therefore  keep  our  root  cellars  as  cool  as 
possible  without  admitting  frost,  and  dis¬ 
bud  sprouts  before  the  buds  become  dan¬ 
gerously  prominent. 

Covering  Frames.— Frost  doesn’t  ben¬ 
efit  vegetables  we  grow  in  frames,  no 
matter  if  it  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  lettuces, 
leeks,  parsley,  chervil  and  spinach ;  hence 
we  should  give  covering  enough  to  protect 
from  frost.  For  covering  I  use  sea  thatch, 
rye-straw  mats  and  light  wooden  shutters. 
In  cold  weather  these  are  put  on  in  the 
afternoon,  more  or  less  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  cold,  and  removed  iu  fine 
weather.  The  frames  are  ventilated  in 
favorable  weather  by  tilting  up  the  sashes 
an  inch  oi  two  at  the  side,  and  in  fine 
weather  by  stripping  them  off  altogether 
for  some  hours  in  the  day-time.  A 
thoroughly  well  protected  frame  ground 
which  is  well  drained,  warm  and  sunny, 
very  much  lessens  the  need  of  heavy  cover¬ 


ing.  Contiguous  buildings  and  temporary 
close  wooden  fences  usually  afford  the  nec¬ 
essary  shelter.  I  use  a  makeshift  hedge  of 
Red  Cedar.  I  cut  the  cedars  in  the  waste 
fields  near  here  and  stand  them  up  close 
together  and  against  a  one-rail  fence  where 
they  are  held  in  place  by  another  rail 
against  their  backs  and  fastened  to  the  posts 
or  face  rail  with  wire.  This  makes  a  capi¬ 
tal  wind-break  for  frame-ground,  cow- 
yard,  or  for  whatever  else  we  wish  to  use  it. 


CLOVER  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


E.  T.  Jrt.,  Perquimans  Co.,  N.  C— Will 
Mr.  Terry  give  us  his  way  of  seeding  clover 
land  ?  How  is  the  land  prepared  ?  How 
much  seed  is  used  per  acre  ?  When  and  how 
is  it  sown  ?  In  plowing  in  the  clover,  does  he 
broadcast  lime  and,  if  so,  how  much  ?  What 
tools  are  used  ?  Mr.  Terry’s  practical  articles 
are  just  what  we  want.  What  rations  does 
he  feed  his  horses  ?  It  is  said  he  uses  no 
grain. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

I  plow  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  crumble  nicely  in  the  spring, 
plant  potatoes,  and  keep  them  clean  and  the 
ground  thoroughly  tilled  on  the  surface  all 
summer,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable.  About 
the  first  of  September  the  potatoes  are  dug, 
and  then  with  a  Cutaway  and  disc  harrow 
the  ground  is  worked  most  thoroughly  both 
ways.  Then  we  finish  up  with  the  Thomas 
smoothing  harrow  and  roller,  and  drill  in 
winter  wheat.  The  land  is  then  prepared 
for  seeding.  When  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  bare  in  winter  we  spread  a  little  ma¬ 
nure  very  evenly  on  any  poor  spots  (these 
can  be  noticed  by  the  small  growth  of 
wheat)  and  cover  any  unusually  exposed 
or  clayey  portions  of  the  field  with  a  light, 
even  coat  of  straw,  say,  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
This  will  help  the  wheat  somewhat,  and 
the  clover  more.  The  amount  of  good  done 
to  the  clever  on  a  poor,  bleak  spot  is 
simply  wonderful  on  my  farm. 

I  always  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  win¬ 
ter  snow  melts  away  and  we  begin  to  have 
frosty  mornings  with  the  ground  thawing 
up  during  the  day-time.  This  time  comes 
here  usually  in  the  last  week  in  February 
or  the  first  week  in  March.  This  early 
sowing,  right  on  the  surface,  has  never 
once  failed.  I  take  my  Cahoon  seeder  and 
start  as  soon  as  I  can  see  (I  always  do  this 
job  myself)  and  sow  about  five  quarts  of 
clover  seed  per  acre.  No  stakes  are  needed 
if  the  air  is  still  so  I  can  sow  the  same  way 
the  drills  run.  I  follow  the  drills,  step¬ 
ping  across  at  the  ends  about  seven  paces, 
stopping  only  to  get  seed.  The  next  still 
morning  I  go  over  the  field  -with  Timothy 
seed,  sowing  about  16  feet  wide  and  two  or 
three  quarts  to  the  acre.  On  much  of  the 
field  it  will  not  make  any  show  perhaps  ; 
but  there  are  usually  some  spots  where 
clover  will  not  do  well  and  Timothy  will. 

The  seed  can  be  sown  when  the  air  is  not 
quite  still,  by  sowing  squarely  against  and 
with  the  wind  ;  but  it  isn’t  as  pleasant  a 
job.  If  you  cannot  follow  the  drill  marks 
and  the  ground  is  not  frozen  hard,  pitch- 
forks  make  the  handiest  stakes.  If  the 
ground  be  frozen  hard,  take  pieces  of  board 
about  16  inches  square,  bore  holes  in  the 
center  of  them  and  put  your  stakes  in.  I 
have  used  the  same  little  seeder  20  years. 
It  is  perfect ;  I  have  never  had  a  single 


streak  or  miss  in  sowing ;  but  of  course  it 
must  be  handled  with  skill. 
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I  have  never  used  any  lime ;  nor  has  much 
clover  been  plowed  under  green.  I  cut  the 
first  crop  for  hay,  aud  the  second,  the  same 
year,  for  seed  if  it  fills  well;  if  not,  I  let  it 
lie  and  plow  it  under  the  next  spring. 
If  the  seed  is  taken  out  the  haulm  is  spread 
back  to  be  plowed  under.  Last  year  we 
mowed  one  field  in  May,  when  about  half 
grown,  and  let  the  crop  lie.  The  second 
crop  came  up  through,  in  spite  of  the 
midge,  aud  gave  us  a  yield  of  three  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre. 

For  plQwing  under  clover  or  clover  haulm 
we  use  an  Oliver  chilled  plow  of  the  largest 
size,  with  jointer  and  wheel.  If  standing 
clover  is  to  be  plowed  under,  it  helps  to 
harrow  it  down  with  the  Thomas  the  same 
way  one  is  plowing.  If  a  heavy  second 
crop  is  left  in  the  fall  to  be  plowed  under 
in  the  spri  ng,  it  pays  to  harrow  it  down, 
and  follow  with  the  roller  perhaps,  just  be- 
before  it  begins  to  fall,  so  as  to  have  it  all 
lie  straight  away  from  the  plow.  When  it 
falls  “every  which  way”  it  makes  bad 
plowing,  particularly  when  wet.  With  a 
light  crop  it  doesn’t  matter. 

My  horses  from  one  year’s  end  to  another 
get  only  early-cut  clover  hay;  but  it  is 
raised  on  choice  land  and  cured  with  care. 
Such  clover  hay  is  about  as  good  as  ordin¬ 
ary  hay  and  oats.  For  my  farming  and  the 
way  I  handle  horses  it  is  just  as  good. 

The  above  is  the  best  way  of  seeding  with 
clover,  but  I  am  afraid  E.  T.  R.  will  have 
to  make  some  allowances  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  latitude.  From  long  experience  I 
feel  sure  that  I  aim  doing  about  as  well  as  I 
can  on  my  farm,  according  to  my  present 
light ;  but  no  one  should  follow  another 
blindly.  There  are  some  points,  such  as 
the  short  rotation  (clover  being  allowed  to 
stand  only  two  seasons  from  the  time  of 
sowing;,  the  even,  perfect  sowing  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  harrowing  down  the  crop  to  be 
plowed  under,  etc.,  that  friend  R.  can 
safely  follow ;  but  there  are  others,  such 
as  the  time  of  sowing  and  what  crop  it  is 
best  to  sow  with,  where  experience  nearer 
home  would  be  more  valuable.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  advise  E.  T.  R.,to  get 
seed  from  some,  good  reliable  farmer.  I 
would  much  sooner  pay  a  neighbor  $2  a 
bushel  extra  for  fresh  clean  seed,  than  risk 
buying  it  in  the  market.  I  have  seen 
clover  seed  sown  in  this  town  when  not  a 
single  plant  came  up.  Surely  it  must  have 
been  worthless  seed.  Again,  a  neighbor 
had  a  large  farm  covered  with  a  bad  weed, 
which  he  calls  wild  mustard.  For  two  sea¬ 
sons  he  has  worked  for  days,  with  a  large 
force,  pulling  it  by  the  load,  to  prevent  its 
going  to  seed,  aud  he  hasn’t  got  rid  of  it 
yet.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
seed  was  mixed  with  the  purchased  clover 
eed. 

1  have  sown  clover  seed  alone  without 
any  grain  crop ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  for 
my  farm.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  get  as  good 
a  stand  now  and  30  to  40  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  besides.  The  wheat  leaves  begin 
to  die  and  let  the  sun  down  to  the  clover 
about  as  soon  as  it  gets  large  enough  to 
amount  to  anything.  During  the  first  two 
months  of  its  growth  the  clover  plant  is 
very  small  and  feeble,  and  seems  to  do 
about  as  well  under  the  shade  of  the  wheat. 
The  wheat,  if  heavy,  although  drawing 
considerably  on  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
keeps  wind  and  rain  from  drying  the  sur¬ 
face  suddenly,  which  is  very  trying  to 
young  clover. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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Canada. 

East  Williams,  Middlesex  County,  On¬ 
tario,  December  25. — In  looking  back 
through  the  past  year  it  presents  to  us  a 
very  strange  mixture  of  extremes.  In  the 
first  place  January  was  very  mild,  then 
February  gave  us  winter  in  earnest  with 
one  of  the  coldest  days  ever  felt  in  these 
parts.  Then  when  spring  opened  up,  the 
weather  was  dry  and  this  continued  until 
after  seeding  was  all  done,  leaving  the  fall 
wheat  much  set  back  with  shortened  heads 
and  diminished  yield.  Then  followed  an  ex¬ 
cessively  wet  spell  making  the  ground  like  a 
sponge  even  when  well  under-drained. 
Then  there  commenced  with  the  first  of 
haying  one  of  the  driest  seasons  ever 
known  here,  with  some  of  the  hottest  days. 
This  sort  of  weather  continued  in  intervals 
to  the  time  for  fall-wheat  seeding.  Then 
the  rains  commenced  again  just  in  time  to 
start  the  wheat,  but  they  were  barely 


enough  to  keep  it  growing.  Then,  on  No¬ 
vember  27  came  snow,  followed  by  more 
until  we  had  about  one  foot,  but  that  soon 
disappeared  and  since  then  we  have  had 
very  mild  weather  and  plenty  of  rain. 
Crops  generally  were  below  the  average  ex¬ 
cept  hay,  which  was  above.  Potatoes  and 
corn  were  almost  total  failures,  and  in 
most  orchards  apples  and  all  other  fruits 
were  very  scarce.  Pears,  plums  and  the 
smaller  fruits  are  very  little  grown  by 
the  farmers  here;  but  those  who  do  take 
an  interest  in  growing  them  say  that  the 
business  pays.  Very  few  farmers  keep  as 
many  sheep  as  formerly,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  paying  more  attention  to  them 
than  for  some  years  previously,  for  they 
find  that  they  pay  better  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  Poultry  is  attracting 
more  attention  each  succeeding  season,  for 
now  the  egg  merchant  comes  and  takes  the 
egg-s>  paying  a  very  good  price  for  them  at 
the  farmers’  doors,  and  chicken  buyers 
claim  a  share  of  the  trade  that  local  mer¬ 
chants  once  monopolized  on  their  own 
terms,  giving  just  about  half  what  the 
fowls  were  worth.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is 
the  favorite  breed  and  the  best  for  general 
purposes  ;  but  the  Leghorn  is  the  egg-pro¬ 
ducer.  x.  M.  w. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  January  2. — So 
far  the  winter  has  been  all  that  eould  be  de¬ 
sired.  Our  wet  season  came  to  an  end 
about  the  first  of  December,  since  then  we 
have  had  but  little  rain  and  never  in  my 
recollection  has  the  weather  been  so  uni¬ 
formly  pleasant.  The  ground  has  been  in 
better  condition  for  plowing  for  a  month 
past  than  at  any  time  during  the  season, 
although  no  plowing  has  been  done,  for 
plowing  at  this  time  is  considered  worse 
than  work  thrown  away.  ’Tie  a  blessing  to 
farmers  in  this  State  that  the  weather  has 
been  so  warm,  for  feed  is  scarce  and  high 
and  the  warm  weather  makes  it  possible 
to  keep  our  stock  on  feed  different  from  that 
which  would  be  demanded  in  cold  weather. 
Many  prominent  farmers  are  buying  corn 
already,  as  they  did  not  grow  half  enough 
for  their  own  use.  A  strong  local  demand 
will  more  than  use  all  the  corn  for  sale. 
Com  is  bringing  more  in  Dover  than  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  outlook  is  that  before 
another  crop  is  made  much  Western  corn 
will  be  used — something  unknown  hereto¬ 
fore.  Hay  is  in  demand  at  from  $12  to  $18  per 
ton.  Yesterday  was  general  moving  day 
and  many  farms  changed  tenants.  Long 
strings  of  teams  could  be  seen  all  day  go¬ 
ing  in  every  direction.  Strike  the  average 
Delaware  farmer  on  the  subject  as  to  what 
he  considered  his  best  paying  crop  the  past 
season  and  he  would  have  to  think  consid¬ 
erably  before  he  could  answer;  then  his  an¬ 
swer  would  be:  “If  I  raised  any  paying 
crops,  some  one  else  must  have  got  the 
profit.”  There  are  no  abandoned  farms  in 
this  State,  although  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  hardest  worked  in  the  Union;  still  of  a 
great  many  farms  it  can  be  honestly  said 
that  the  land  is  so  run  down  that  it  does 
not  pay  two  per  cent,  on  the  money  invest¬ 
ed.  The  only  class,  howeyer,  that  ever 
leave  are  Northerners  who,  becoming  dissat¬ 
isfied  after  living  here  a  short  time,  usu¬ 
ally  leave  before  they  have  learned  the  im¬ 
portance  of  discarding  their  Northern  plans 
of  farming  and  adopting  the  customs  of  the 
country.  Now  I  am  an  advocate  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  farming  as  well  as  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  but  I  would  say  to  any  farmer  con¬ 
templating  a  change  of  home  from  North 
to  South,  that  he  should  adapt  himself  to 
the  customs  of  the  country  and  keep  an  eye 
on  some  one  who  seems  to  be  doing 
well  and  do  as  he  does,  and  he  will  not  leave 
the  country  discouraged.  Wheat,  70  cents; 
corn,  35  cents  and  40  cents  ;  oats,  30  cents  ; 
potatoes,  45  cents  ;  sweet,  50  and  00  cents ; 
pork,  $4.50  per  100  pounds  ;  butter,  25  cents; 
eggs,  22  cents.  a.  g.  8. 

Pennsylvania. 

Auburn,  Susquehanna  County,  January 
!•  Ah®  year  just  ended  was  full  of  discour¬ 
agement  for  the  farmers  of  this  locality. 
Never  before  was  so  wet  a  season  known. 
During  the  past  16  months,  the  ground  has 
been  dry  only  three  times ;  aud  then  for 
only  a  few  days.  We  were  favored  with 
two  weeks  of  good  weather  in  April,  aud  a 
good  percentage  of  the  oats  was  sown. 

On  April  25,  a  heavy  rain  filled  the  ground 
with  water,  and  subsequent  rains  kept  it 
sodden  until  the  middle  of  August.  But 
few  potatoes  were  planted  and  very  little 
corn ;  and  what  were  planted  could  not  be 
cultivated  except  on  the  driest  ground,  and 
so  amounted  to  but  little.  Corn  was  not 
above  20  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  and  potatoes 
were  no  better ;  but  few  have  enough  for 
their  own  use.  The  price  went  up  to  $1  at 


digging  time:  but  shipments  from  Ohio 
and  Illinois  have  reduced  the  price  to  60 
cents.  One  party  sold  1,400  bushels  at 
Montrose — our  county-seat — in  one  week. 
Hay  was  a  heavy  crop,  but  was  much  dam¬ 
aged  by  rains  and  late  cutting.  Dealers 
are  paying  from  $8  to  $9  per  ton.  They  do 
the  pressing,  but  the  farmers  have  to  haul  it 
to  the  cars.  Oats  made  a  heavy  growth, 
but  were  disappointing  when  thrashed. 
What  grain  there  is  is  bf  good  quality. 
Buckwheat  gave  a  good  yield  when  not 
drowned  out.  The  first  thrashed  brought, 
55  cents ;  but  the  price  soon  declined  to  40 
cents.  A  heavy  frost  in  May  destroyed 
most  of  the  fruit.  Pastures  have  been 
good  and  a  good  yield  of  butter  has  result¬ 
ed.  Pork  has  been  dull  and  low.  Sheep 
were  good  property.  Lambs  were  wanted 
at  paying  prices.  Stock  sheep  are  $1.50  per 
head  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and 
there  are  but  few  for  sale  at  any  price. 
The  fall  was  as  wet  as  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  corn-stalks  still  stand  in  the  field, 
being  too  wet  to  house  or  stack.  Do  not 
put  me  down  for  a  chronic  grumbler,  for  I 
am  not  one ;  but  such  a  season  is  depress¬ 
ing  ;  still  I  hope  to  see  the  sun  shine  again 
another  summer.  A  farmers’  institute  was 
held  at  Montrose  on  December  19  and  20 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Although  mud  rendered  the 
roads  almost  impassable  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  An  able  corps  of  instructors 
were  present  and  an  enjoyable  as  well  as  a 
profitable  time  was  the  result.  Another 
institute  will  be  held  at  New  Milford  some¬ 
time  during  February.  g.  w.  b. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

lEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


FEEDING  HOGS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

J.  K.  B.,  Princess  Anne  County, Va.— 
What  crops  can  I  grow  to  feed  hogs  most 
economically  while  getting  the  quickest 
growth  of  pork  ?  I  have  no  clover  or  milk. 
How  early  can  I  plant  sorghum  and  how 
must  I  feed  it  to  hogs  y 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  inquirer  says  he  has  no  clover  or 
milk.  Milk  he  can  do  without,  but  clover 
is  indispensable  as  an  early  spring  feeding 
and  for  pasture  while  other  crops  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  clover  can  be  made  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  for  the  preparation  of  the 
land  for  other  crops  in  addition  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  hogs.  A  crop  of  clover  can  be 
made  ready  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  by  early  preparation,  as  follows  :  The 
land  should  be  plowed  now  or  during  the 
winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  as  early 
as  may  be  in  the  sjjring  well  harrowed  and 
sown  with  15  pounds  per  ,acre  of  Pea-vine 
Clover,  it  should  then  be  brush-harrowed 
to  cover  the  seed,  or,  if  it  is  clay  and  dry, 
it  may  be  rolled.  The  clover  will  soon  cov¬ 
er  the  ground  aud  by  September  will  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  10  hogs  per  acre ;  but 
the  hogs  should  be  ringed  to  prevent  them 
from  digging  up  the  roots.  Once  this  crop 
is  in  the  ground,  there  will  be  early  spring 
aud  summer  pasture  for  the  hogs  while 
other  crops  are  growing.  Then  all  that  will 
be  required  will  be  summer-grown  crops 
for  feeding  late  in  the  summer  and  the  fall 
and  for  winter  use.  And  just  here  I  will 
begin  to  point  out  for  Mr.  B.  specially  and 
for  others  incidentally  how  an  abundanceof 
food  can  be  grown  for  making  pork  at  two 
or  three  cents  per  pound.  First,  early 
sweet  corn  is  the  best  of  all  summer-grown 
crops.  It  is  by  far  preferable  to  sorghum, 
as  it  is  of  rapid  growth  aud  will  yield  more 
nutritious  food  to  the  acre  with  less  labor. 
Early  Narragansett  or  Concord  is  the  best 
variety,  yielding  twice  as  much  feeding  as 
the  dwarf  kinds  which  are  only  a  few  dayB 
earlier.  The  corn  should  be  planted  in 
rows30  inchesapart  aud  three  or  four  seeds 
in  a  place  at  distances  of  12  incnes  apart  in 
the  rows.  Frequent  cultivation  will  hasten 
the  growth  aud  in  00  days  the  crop  will  be 
in  condition  to  cut  for  feeding.  The  sweet, 


juicy  ears  and  stalks  will  make  a  rapid 
growth  of  flesh  and  begin  the  fattening  so 
that  the  pigs  can  bo  finished  on  the  next 
crop,  which  will  be  cow-peas.  But  two 
crops  of  the  sweet  corn  may  be  growing  on 
the  same  ground  the  same  season,  aud  as 
the  early  crop  is  cut  the  laud  may  be  plowed 
and  planted  again  with  the  sweet  corn 
which  may  be  ensiloed  for  winter  feeding. 
The  silo  is  especially  adapted  for  southern 
farmers,  who  can  cure  sweet  corn  whole 
and  without  the  labor  of  cutting  the  fodder 
and  thus  provide  the  very  best  and  the 
most  healthful  and  nutritious  feeding  for 
the  winter. 

Cow-peas  make  the  best  fattening  crop 
for  pigs  in  the  South.  This  crop  may  be 
consumed  on  the  ground  without  any  waste 
and  the  cost  of  it  is  a  mere  trifle.  Part  of 
it  may  be  harvested  and  stacked  for  use  in 
the  winter,  when  peas  aud  vines  will  be 
consumed  together.  The  peas  contain  all 
the  elements  of  nutrition  found  in  milk, 
and  the  pigs  thus  fed  will  never  suffer  from 
cholera  which  is  quite  prevalent  in  the 
South  under  the  present  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing— or  rather  of  not  feeding.  As  every 
Southern  farmer  knows  how  to  grow  peas, 
nothing  need  be  said  on  that  point.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  an  excellent  crop  for  making 
pork.  They  may  also  be  consumed  on  the 
ground,  as  they  will  be  very  cleanly  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  pigs.  The  fall  pasture  of 
clover,  with  the  gathered  peas  and  the 
sweet  potatoes  and  the  ensiloed  sweet  corn 
will  carry  the  pigs  through  the  winter  in  the 
best  condition,  and  if  pigs  of  a  good  kind 
are  kept  as  the  Essex  (ail  black;  or  the  Berk¬ 
shire  (black  with  white  feet;  or  the  sandy 
or.blue  hogs  common  in  the  South,  which 
are  really  good  stock  and  grow  quite  fast 
and  fatten  well,  pigs  of  200  or  250  pounds 
may  be  marie  at  one  year  old ;  or  early 
spring  pigs  may  be  made  to  reach  175  or  200 
pounds  by  the  winter,  aud  a  winter’s  feed¬ 
ing  may  thus  be  saved. 

It  might  be  useful  to  point  out  how  this 
method  would  improve  the  laud  and  tend 
to  the  increase  of  other  crops.  Pigs  pas¬ 
tured  on  any  growing  crop  will  do  more 
good  to  the  land  than  sheep.  They  will 
manure  it  and  in  addition  they  will  turn 
it  over,  consume  insects  and  the  roots  of 
weeds,  and  leave  it  in  excellent  condition 
for  other  crops,  as  for  wheat  or  corn.  The 
pork  made  will  not  cost  one  dollar  out  of 
the  farmer’s  pocket  and  will  bring  a  good 
many  into  his  pocket  besides  providing 
him  with  cheap  and  healthful  meat.  Sor¬ 
ghum  is  planted  and  grown  precisely  as 
corn  is.  It  may  be  cut  aud  fed  to  hogs  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  as  the  crop  is  then 
in  its  most  nutritious  stage.  But  the 
stalks  are  hard  and  are  not  eaten  closely, 
while  it  cannot  all  be  consumed  in  the 
short  time  in  which  it  is  in  a  fit  condition 
and  it  will  not  keep  long.  Hence  it  is  not 
a  desirable  crop  for  the  feeding  of  pigs, 
and  not  nearly  so  good  as  sweet  corn. 


FEEDING  GRAIN  TO  SHEEP— TROUGHS  VS. 

SELF-FEEDERS. 

J.  C.  O.,  Wolcottville,  Ind.— “  In  feed¬ 
ing  grain  to  sheep  which  would  be  tlie 
more  profitable  way— to  feed  in  a  trough 
at  regular  times  twice  a  day,  or  to  feed  by 
means  of  a  self-f  eeder,  ‘where  the  sheep 
could  help  themselves  at  will  ?” 

This  inquiry  has  been  referred  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep-men  with  the  following  result : 

FROM  JOHN  DOWNS. 

I  have  sheep-racks  made  to  feed  hay  or 
bean-pods  aud  grain  in  the  same  racks 
which  should  be  swept  out  clean  when 
grain  is  fed.  The  sheep  should  be  fed  regu¬ 
larly  twice  a  day.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  self-feeders.  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  from  my  method  of  feeding. 
My  sheep  gain  in  weight  readily  and  are  of 
good  quality  when  ready  for  market. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

FROM  WILLIAM  HALLOCK. 

For  the  past  24  years  I  have  fed  my  sheep 
in  troughs  when  they  are  in  close  pens ; 
when  they  are  running  over  the  fields,  then 
I  have  self-feeders  in  different  places  in 
the  field  and  draw  the  grain  to  them.  1 
am  satisfied  I  can  get  more  gain  by  feeding 
in  close  pens.  I  am  also  very  certain  that 
a  dollar’s  worth  of  bran  or  coarse  mid¬ 
dlings,  with  one  dollar’s  worth  of  corn 
mixed,  is  worth  more  to  the  feeder  than 
two  dollars’  worth  of  corn.  I  feed  my 
sheep  twice  a-day. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

FROM  JOHN  W.  PENTZLEH. 

I  find  it  more  profitable  to  feed  in  troughs 
at  regular  intervals  twice  a  day,  as  the 
self-feeding  method  has  proved  unprofita¬ 
ble.  Several  extensive  sheep  feeders  exper¬ 
imented  last  winter  as  to  which  was  the 
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better  system,  and  they  found  that  by 
using  the  self-feeders  they  would  lose  twice 
as  many  sheep  as  they  did  by  the  old  sys¬ 
tem. 

Constantine.  Mich. 

FROM  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

I  should  most  certainly  feed  grain  to 
sheep  at  regular  intervals  in  troughs 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  In  using  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  the  sheep  would  be  liable  to 
lose  their  relish  for  the  grain  ration  and 
would  not  do  nearly  so  well  as  if  it  were 
fed  in  troughs.  When  the  grain  is  fed  at 
regular  intervals  the  flock  looks  forward  to 
feeding-time  with  a  healthy  appetite,  and 
the  grain  is  eaten  up  clean.  It  does  them 
good  to  get  hungry,  and  even  if  sheep  have 
four  stomachs  I  believe  that  it  is  best  for 
their  general  health  to  give  them  time 
properly  to  assimilate  the  nutriment  in  the 
grain  they  eat.  All  of  the  successful  sheep- 
feeders  with  whom  I  am  acquainted — and 
there  are  many  in  this  section  who  have  an 
experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury-feed  grain  in  troughs,  believing  that 
it  is  the  best  and  only  correct  method. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  P.  H.  MONROE. 

I  have  always  owned  and  had  the  care  of 
sheep  from  boyhood,  commencing  with 
Merinos  in  Vermont  and  keeping  right  on 
until  I  now  find  myself  with  a  flock  of 
Shropshires  raising  lambs  for  the  Easter 
market,  and  my  practice  has  always  been 
(and  I  regard  it  as  the  more  profitable)  to 
feed  sheep  grain  at  regular  intervals,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  small  ration  for  fattening 
sheep  and  increasing  it  to  a  point  beyond 
which  there  would  be  no  profit,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  point  is  before  the  limit  of  the 
sheep’s  digestive  capacity  is  reached.  I 
think  a  decided  relish  should  be  shown  by  all 
fattening  animals  for  their  feed  at  regular 
hours.  This  certainly  could  not  be  the  case 
when  they  could  “  help  themselves  at  will.” 
In  feeding  breeding  ewes  I  certainly  would 
not  think  it  safe  to  allow  them  all  the 
grain  they  would  eat.  A  ewe  handled  for 
milk  should  be  treated  with  as  much  care 
as  a  dairy  cow,  and  more ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  profit  from  the  ewe’s  milk  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  wool  must  be  considered,  and  I 
think  an  excessive  grain  ration  is  apt  to  in¬ 
duce  a  feverish  condition  injurious  to  the 
fleece,  and  this  applies  to  all  sheep. 

Plainfield,  Ill. 

FROM  A.  S.  FOX. 

For  breeding  stock  troughs  would  have 
to  be  used  in  order  to  give  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  so  as  not  to  over-feed.  For  fat¬ 
tening  stock  I  prefer  the  hopper  plan,  which 
insures  enough  for  all,  and  with  good  man¬ 
agement  in  other  respects  it  will  not  mili¬ 
tate  to  their  disadvantage. 

Oregon,  Wis. 


SELLING  FEATHERS. 

Several  Subscribers. — Where  are  feathers 
sold  and  what  parties  buy  them  ?  Are 
they  sorted  before  being  sold  ?  Are  white 
feathers  worth  more  than  dark  ones  ? 

FROM  C.  E.  L.  HAYWOOD. 

I  have  always  sold  my  feathers  to  fam¬ 
ilies  here,  and  to  tin  peddlers.  I  get  seven 
cents  per  pound  for  hens’  feathers.  I  scald 
all  my  poultry  before  I  pick  them  and 
spread  the  feathers  in  a  loft  on  the  floor  to 
dry.  When  dry  I  sack  them  and  sell  them 
when  I  have  a  chance.  I  mix  all  colors  to¬ 
gether.  I  presume  white  ones  would  sell 
for  a  better  price  than  colored. 

Hancock,  N.  H. 

FROM  L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 

In  our  part  of  Pennsylvania  feathers  are 
among  the  waste  products  of  the  farm.  No 
person  thinks  of  bothering  with  the  feath¬ 
ers  of  poultry  in  general.  There  are  a  few 
people  who  live  along  streams  and  keep 
geese,  who  generally  save  the  feathers  to 
supply  the  local  trade,  which  is  small,  as 
feather  beds  are  out  of  style.  Some  of  our 
largest  local  poultry  buyers  occasionally 
care  for  a  part  of  their  feathers  and  send 
them  to  a  commission  merchant.  The 
local  price  for  good  feathers  is  40  to  50  cents 
per  pound. 

FROM  P.  II.  JACOBS. 

We  kill  very  few,  if  any,  adult  fowls 
here,  and  the  feathers  are  mostly  from 
broilers,  and  are  used  as  additions  to  the 
manure  heap.  The  commission  mer¬ 
chants  receive  feathers,  the  tail  and  wing 
feathers  being  selected,  the  tail  feathers 
selling  at  25  cents  per  pound.  Such  feathers 
are  simply  dried  in  the  open  air  or  near  a 
stove,  and  bundled  or  bunched.  Dry- 
picked,  soft  chicken  feathers,  and  the 
downy  feathers  of  geese  and  ducks,  and 
also  of  turkeys  are  sold  by  commission 
merchants,  or  bought  by  dealers  in  feath¬ 
ers,  the  «  prices  varying  according  to  the 


kind.  White  feathers  are  always  preferred, 
and  bring  a  higher  price.  To  save  them 
they  must  be  plucked  dry  (free  from  damp¬ 
ness)  dried  in  a  warm,  airy  place,  and 
stored  loosely  in  bags  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  accumulates  for  sale.  I  do  not 
now  know  the  market  prices,  but  geese 
feathers  sell  at  about  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  chicken  feathers  at  from  15  to  20  cents. 

FROM  JAMES  RANKIN. 

We  sell  our  feathers  to  Glover  &  Well¬ 
come,  Boston.  We  are  careful  while  pick¬ 
ing  to  throw  out  all  tail,  wing  and  pin¬ 
feathers.  The  feathers  are  gathered  up, 
every  evening  and  spread  thinly  on  a  dry 
floor.  After  a  day  or  two  they  are  turned 
and  when  fully  dry  they  are  thrown  up 
into  a  pile  and  are  then  simply  turned  over 
about  once  a  week  to  prevent  them  from 
adhering  together  and  give  them  air.  Care 
must  be  taken  about  this  matter,  or  they 
will  become  offensive,  which  will  impair 
their  value.  In  November  or  at  the  end  of 
the  season  the  firm  at  our  request  sends 
out  bags  in  which  to  pack  them.  These 
bags  will  hold  about  50  pounds  of  feathers 
apiece.  The  price  for  nice,  white  feathers  va¬ 
ries,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Black 
or  dark  feathers  of  the  same  quality  bring 
from  30  to  40  cents  ;  white  hens’  feathers 
from  10  to  14  cents  ;  dark  from  six  to  eight 
cents.  Each  duck  may  be  depended  upon 
for  two  ounces  of  cured  feathers.  This 
makes  quite  an  item  where  10,000  birds  are 
grown  each  season. 

South  Easton,  Mass. 

‘‘BIG  NECK”  IN  LAMBS. 

W.  A.,  Harrisvllle,  Mich,.— Among  young 
lambs  in  this  neighborhood  there  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  which  we  call  “  big  neck.”  The  lambs 
are  born  with  lumps  in  their  throats, 
sometimes  as  many  as  50  per  cent,  of  them 
being  affected  in  this  way,  and  none  sur¬ 
vive.  What  is  the  cause,  and  is  there  a 
remedy? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

This  disease  is  constitutional  and  due  to 
peculiarities  of  the  soil  which  affect  the 
water.  Locality  is  an  important  element 
in  considering  the  question  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pronounce  positively  in  regard  to 
it,  as  the  geological  character.'of  the  locali¬ 
ty  has  much  to  do  with  it.  The  disease  is 
prevalent  where  the  soil  is  derived  from 
rocks  containing  magnesia,  as  magnesian 
limestone,  or  dolomite,  serpentine  and  syen¬ 
ite  or  gneiss  containing  hornblende.  These 
rocks  being  dissolved  to  some  extent  in 
the  water,  the  latter  is  unw'holesome  and 
causes  the  peculiar  disease  described.  The 
ewes  may  be  apparently  free  from  the  dis¬ 
order,  while  the  lambs  may  be  all  diseased 
and  appear  prematurely  ;  or  they  are  still¬ 
born  or  die  soon  after  birth.  In  some  cases 
not  one  lamb  survives  in  a  large  flock.  The 
disease  is  local  and  where  it  prevails  sheep¬ 
keeping  may  become  wholly  unprofitable 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  treating 
the  flock  constantly  to  overcome  the  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  the  disease ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
the  geological  character  of  which  could  be 
ascertained  if  not  known.  Some  remedial 
measures  are  to  use  rain-water  altogether 
for  the  use  of  the  flock ;  to  give  the  ewes 
nutritious  food,  as  oats  and  bran,  instead  of 
corn,  and  clover  hay  in  place  of  straw.  A 
small  quantity — two  ounces  daily— of  lin¬ 
seed-cake  meal  for  each  ewe  would  also  be 
useful.  Treatment  of  lambs  is  very 
troublesome  and  rarely  pays  for  the  ex¬ 
pense.  It  should  consist  of  small  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium— two  or  three  scruples 
daily — given  to  each  ewe  before  the  lambs 
are  born,  and  while  they  are  sucking,  and 
continued  for  three  or  four  months.  If 
persistence  in  the  kind  of  feeding  and  the 
use  of  rain-water  is  not  found  effective  it 
would  be  advisable  to  abandon  sheep-keep¬ 
ing  in  any  locality  where  the  lambs  die  off 
in  the  manner  described.  Where  pure 
limestone  prevails,  as  in  Western  New 
York,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
other  districts  noted  as  favorable  for  sheep, 
this  disease  is  not  known,  but  where  gran¬ 
itic  and  magnesia  rocks  and  sandy  soils 
prevail  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger, 
of  it.  As  in  Algona  County,  Michigan,  rocks 
of  this  character  have  made  up  the  soil  to 
a  large  extent,  the  prevalence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  sheep  may  be  thus  explained. 

TALL  OAT  GRASS. 

A.  A.  S.,  Charlotte  Center,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will 
Tall  Oat-Grass  do  well  in  this  latitude  and 
will  it  be  a  good  soiling  crop  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  ?  Where  can  the  seed  l)e  pur¬ 
chased  ?  2.  Is  Tall  Fescue  Grass  good  for  a 
meadow  and  will  it  produce  more  than  one 
crop  in  this  section  ?  Timothy  and  clover 
“run  out.” 


Ans. — 1.  Experiences  with  this  (Arrhena- 
therum  avenaceum)  are  conflicting.  Dr. 
Beal  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  has  raised  it  on 
rather  light  soil  for  12  years.  Like  Orchard 
Grass,  it  ripens  very  quickly  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  to  make  good  hay  there  must  be 
no  delay  in  cutting.  As  it  blossoms  rather 
early,  many  let  it  go  too  long  before  cutting, 
when  the  stems  become  woody  and  of  poor 
quality.  A  farmer  does  not  want  a  large 
quantity  of  it  to  mow  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  cut  it  all  in  a  day  or  two.  It  makes  a 
fine  growth  the  first  season  after  sowing 
and,  if  sown  alone,  will  yield  a  good  crop  of 
hay.  Dr.  Beal  finds  that  stock  eat  the 
grass  well,  though  probably  they  would 
prefer  a  grass  less  bitter  for  a  part  of  the 
time.  Certain  farmers  in  Virginia  place  it 
at  the  head  of  good  grasses.  It  possesses  the 
advantage,  they  say,  of  early,  late  and 
quick  growth  and  is  well  calculated  for  a 
pasture  grass.  Prof.  Shelton,  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  Kansas,  says  that  no  grass  that  he  has 
tried  made  such  a  vigorous  growth  during 
the  past  season.  It  makes  a  better  stand 
than  Orchard  Grass  and  endures  protracted 
droughts,  retaining  its  green  color  through¬ 
out.  It  makes  excellent  pasturage  early  in 
the  spring  and  late  in  the  fall.  For  general 
pasturage  Prof.  Shelton  deems  it  inferior 
to  Orchard  Grass.  It  is  known  also  as 
Evergreen  Grass.  The  seed  weighs  14 
pounds  to  the  oushel  in  the  chaff  and  about 
two  bushels  to  the  acre  are  usually  sown. 
Our  inquirer  will  find  it  in  most  seedsmen’s 
catalogues  under  the  name  of  Avena  ela- 
tior,  the  price  being  $18  per  100  pounds. 
2.  Tall  Fescue,  Randall  Grass,  Evergreen 
Grass  (Festuca  elatior)  is  highly  valued  in 
Great  Britain  for  permanent  grass  lands, 
but  it  is  not  well  suited  to  alternate  hus¬ 
bandry,  as  it  does  not  attain  to  full  produc¬ 
tive  powers  till  the  third  year  after  sowing. 

CORNS  ON  A  HORSE. 

J.  A.  P.,  Coldwater,  Mich. — My  six-year- 
old  horse  has  a  corn  on  the  inside  of  each 
fore  foot,  caused  by  wearing  shoes  that 
were  too  short,  last  fall.  A  blacksmith  re¬ 
moved  the  shoes  and  cut  the  corns  so  that 
the  shoes  wouldn’t  press  on  them,  and  then 
put  some  hot  tar  and  cotton  on  them,  and 
put  on  new  shoes.  After  a  few  days  he 
showed  no  signs  of  lameness  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  but  then  he  began  to  grow 
lame  again.  The  blacksmith  once  more 
removed  the  shoes,  cut  the  corns  and  reset 
the  shoes,  without  putting  anything  on  the 
corns ;  but  the  horse  still  continues  lame. 
He  stands  on  a  plank  floor.  I  try  to  keep 
him  well  bedded  with  dry  straw,  but  he 
constantly  paws  it  from  under  him.  He 
isn’t  used  more  than  enough  to  give  him 
good  exercise.  What  can  be  done  for  him? 

Ans. — Judging  from  your  description 
the  corns  were  due  to  retaining  the  shoes 
too  long  rather  than  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  too  short.  Many  young  horses  with 
rapidly-growing  feet  require  shoeing  as 
often  as  every  three  or  four  weeks  ;  other¬ 
wise  the  shoes  are  carried  forward  by  the 
increased  length  of  the  toe,  and  the  heels 
are  brought  to  press  upon  the  sole,  a  very 
common  cause  of  corns.  In  this  case  the 
horse  should  be  re-shod  as  often  as  every 
three  weeks  until  the  corns  have  entirely 
grown  out.  At  each  shoeing  pare  out  the 
sole  slightly  so  as  to  allow  no  pressure  over 
the  corn,  but  do  not  weaken  the  heel  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  Do  not  cut  the 
frog,  but  let  it  come  to  the  ground  to  assist 
in  sustaining  the  weight.  A  mild  blister 
around  the  top  of  the  hoof,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  an  ointment  of  tar  and  vaseline  to 
the  hoof  daily  will  favor  the  growth  of 
horn  and  aid  in  removing  the  corn.  The 
horse  should  be  worked  carefully  and 
driven  only  at  a  moderate  pace  on  pave¬ 
ments  or  hard  roads. 

STARTING  A  STRAWBERRY-BED;  BEST  VA¬ 
RIETIES  FOR  THE  EAST. 

O.  B.  C.,  Lynn,  Mass. — What  is  the  best 
method  of  starting  a  strawberry-bed,  and 
what  are  the  best  market  varieties  for  this 
section  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  P.  MAYNARD. 

Select  a  medium  sandy  loam  and  make  it 
moderately  rich  by  adding  stable  manure, 
bone  and  potash,  or  any  other  good  fertiliz¬ 
er  sufficient  to  raise  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  Plow  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  soil  will  work  up  fine. 
After  harrowing  so  as  to  make  the  surface 
fine,  mark  out  the  rows  3 feet  apart.  Se¬ 
lect  young  plants — those  with  white  roots 
— the  black  roots  indicate  that  the  plants 
are  more  than  one  year  old — and  setthem 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  pressing  tnk  soil 
very  firmly  about  the  roots.  This  should 
be  done  in  April  if  possible ;  few  growers 
plant  the  strawberry  in  the  fall.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  with  the  horse  if.lthe  bed  is 


large,  but  if  small  the  hoe  and  spade  will 
easily  do  all.  The  runners  may  be  trained 
in  two  or  three  regular  rows  in  the  case  of 
plants  10  inches  apart,  all  other  runners 
being  destroyed,  or  they  may  run  into  a 
matted  row.  A  very  thin  covering  of  straw, 
hay  or  leaves  will  protect  them  during  the 
winter,  put  on  about  December  1  or  just 
before  the  ground  freezes.  Strawberries 
should  not  be  planted  on  newly-turned  turf 
land,  as  the  white  grub  larv®  of  the  June 
Beetle  would  destroy  them.  If  the  plants 
are  not  making  sufficient  growth,  fertilizers 
should  be  spread  along  the  rows  before  cul¬ 
tivating  or  hoeiDg.  I  consider  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  to  be  the  Crescent,  May  King, 
Sharpless  and  Belmont.  These  are  the 
best  for  general  purposes.  The  Jessie,  Bu- 
bach’and  Haverland  are  promising;  but 
may,  upon  further  trial,  prove  of  no  value. 

CRAVINGS  OF  A  COW  FOR  UNNATURAL  FEED. 

A.  W.  C.,  Rochdale,  Mass. — My  Jersey 
cow  is  eager  to  eat  all  kinds  of  cloth  or 
paper ;  what  ails  her  and  what  can  I  do  for 
her  ? 

Ans. — Some  cows  seem  to  have  acquired 
a  habit  of  eating  suoh  substances,  which  no 
treatment,  except  the  absolute  removal  of 
all  objectionable  matter,  will  prevent. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  cow  that,  at  times,  will 
leave  good  grass  to  hunt  for  rags  and 
paper.  She  Is,  at  this  season,  anxious  to 
get  at  the  horse  manure  pile,  and,  if  allowed 
to  go  there,  would  eat  several  quarts  of 
manure.  She  is  in  good  health.  If  fed 
plenty  of  salt  we  notice  that  she  loses  much 
of  this  desire  for  objectionable  food.  We 
feed  her  well  on  good  hay,  fodder  and 
grain,  give  plenty  of  salt,  and  take  pains 
to  keep  her  away  from  all  objectionable 
substances.  Veterinarians  tell  us  that  the 
habit  may  be  due  to  pregnancy,  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  food  deficient  in  phosphates  or  foreign 
bodies  in  the  stomach.  We  have  noticed 
quite  a  number  of  well-bred  animals — cattle 
and  dogs — that  seem  to  have  an  irresistible 
craving  for  manure  and  other  filthy  matters 
even  when  furnished  with  the  best  food 
and  care.  If  the  R.  N.-Y.  owned  this  cow, 
and  she  proved  a  good  one,  it  would  see 
that  she  had  an  abundance  of  salt,  and, 
when  not  close  to  calving  time,  at  least 
four  quarts  Of  bran  with  plenty  of  good 
hay  or  well-cured  corn-fodder.  We  should 
feed  a  quart  of  linseed-meal  three  times  a 
week,  and  if  the  cow  is  at  all  constipated, 
give  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  We  should 
keep  her  in  the  barn  entirely  away  from 
horse  manure,  paper  or  rags,  and  feed  car¬ 
rots,  turnips  or  small  quantities  of  raw  po¬ 
tatoes. 

MAGNETIC  HAMMERS. 

G.  S.  M.,  Middleton,  Nova  Scotia.— Do 
manufacturers  of  quart  berry  boxes  use 
magnetic  hammers  for  picking  up  and 
driving  tacks?  If  so,  what  are  they  like 
and  where  can  they  be  obtained?  What  do 
they  cost?  We  make  our  own  boxes,  using 
an  ordinary  tack  hammer.  After  a  little, 
our  fingers  wear  through  and  work  has  to 
stop.  I  tried  to  find  a  special  hammer  for 
the  purpose  in  Boston  this  fall,  but  could 
nowhere  find  anything  but  the  common  15- 
cent  magnetic  hammer— not  fit  to  drive  a 
tack  with  any  way. 

ANS. — Yes,  makers  use  a  small  tack  ham¬ 
mer  “magnetic”  enough  to  pick  up  the 
tacks  without  injury  to  the  fingers.  The 
tacks  cost  30  cents  per  pound  and  the  ham¬ 
mers  25  cents  each.  A  great  many  boxes 
are  now  fastened  together  with  fine  wire — 
a  machine  costing  $40  doing  this  work 
rapidly  and  well.  With  tacks  and  ham¬ 
mer,  expert  hands  will  fill  from  100  to  125 
16-quart  crates  in  10  hours.  With  the  ma¬ 
chine,  300  to  400  crates  may  be  filled  in  the 
same  time.  A  large  majority  of  the  fruit¬ 
growers  of  the  country  still  use  the  tacks. 
Wells,  Higman&  Co.,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich¬ 
igan,  sell  all  sorts  of  basket-making  sup¬ 
plies. 

A  NEW  ORCHARD  ON  THE  SITE  OF  AN  OLD 
ONE,  ETC. 

G.  S.  C.,  Ashaway,  R.  I. — 1.  I  intend  to 
set  out  a  young  apple  orchard  in  the  spring. 
An  apple  orchard  occupied  the  ground 
some  years  before  and  some  people  advise 
me  not  to  set  another  orchard  there,  on  the 
ground  that  the  old  trees  have  robbed  the 
soil  of  the  needed  fertility,  while  thipir 
roots  have  ramified  in  it.  The  land,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  good  condition  and  has  received 
a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  and  bore 
a  good  crop  of  com  last  year.  It  was  a  hog 
pasture  during  the  two  previous  years.  2. 
What  are  the  four  best  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  for  market,  productiveness  being 
the  first  requirement  and  size  the  second  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  no  known  reason  why 
a  second  orchard  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  same  land  as  the  first  except,  as  stated, 
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that  the  land  becomes  impoverished  in  the 
required  food  and  filled  with  the  roots 
which  ramify  in  every  direction.  If  the 
ground  be  thoroughly  plowed,  fitted  and 
enriched  the  second  orchard  will  succeed 
as  well  as  the  first.  2.  Crescent,  Miner, 
Sharpless,  Downing.  Try  Parker  Earle 
and  Jewell  in  a  small  way. 

FRAUDULENT  FERTILIZERS. 

D.  D.  M.,  Xenia,  Ohio. — I  see  by  a  late 
issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  some  ground- 
bone  fertilizer  was  worth  $8  per  ton  more 
than  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  while 
other  samples  were  sold  for  nearly  double 
what  they  were  worth.  Is  there  any  way 
to  protect  the  farmer  from  being  swindled 
by  fertilizer  sharks  ?  A  farmer  has  no  way 
of  finding  out  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  ex¬ 
cept  by  trying  it.  Could  not  concerns  that 
sell  fertilizers  for  much  more  than  their 
value  be  .arrested  for  swindling  ? 

Ans. — The  best  protection  a  farmer  has 
is  to  keep  some  record  of  the  analyses  made 
by  the  stations  and  purchase  only  of  those 
firms  whose  average  is  the  highest.  Again, 
he  may  have  samples  of  the  fertilizers 
which  he  purchases  analyzed  by  the 
chemist  of  his  State  station  before  they 
are  used,  and  return  them  if  they  prove  to 
be  materially  less  than  the  guarantee.  If 
a  farmer  can  prove  in  this  way,  allowing  a 
reasonable  amount  for  profit,  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  far  below  the  guarantee,  he  could 
have  the  sellers  arrrested  as  swindlers,  or 
sue  them  for  damages. 

POTATO  SEPARATOR. 

13.  C.,  Bay  City,  Michigan.— Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  potato  separator  or  assort- 
er ;  if  so,  what  is  the  address  of  the  maker  ? 

Ans. — Most  of  the  separators  in  use  in 
this  country,  are,  we  believe,  home-made 
contrivances.  TheR.  N.-Y.  gave  a  picture 
of  one  last  year.  They  all  work  on  the 
sieve  principle.  The  potatoes  fall  upon  a 
sieve  made  of  heavy  wire,  with  meshes 
large  enough  to  allow  a  small  potato  to  fall 
through.  This  sieve  is  made  flat,  inclined 
at  a  small  angle,  or  is  in  the  form  of  a  cyl¬ 
inder  which  revolves  by  means  of  a  crank. 
The  small  potatoes  drop  through  the  holes, 
while  the  larger  ones  roll  down  to  a  bag 
fastened  at  the  lower  end.  A  separator  for 
potatoes  is  made  and  sold  at  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mile  End  near  Montreal, 
Canada.  This  is  highly  praised  by  some  of 
our  Canadian  subscribers,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  in  years  of  mud  and  wet  when 
the  potatoes  are  dug  in  a  muddy  condition. 

RAISING  TOMATOES. 

S.  W.,  Waterbury,  Conn.— What  does 
W.  P.,  of  Kingston,  mean  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  28,  by  transplanting  tomatoes  on 
two  heats?  What  is  his  method  of  raising 
tomatoes? 

ANSWERED  BY  WM.  PERKINS. 

I  sow  my  tomato  seed  in  a  hot-bed  the 
first  of  March  and  by  the  first  of  April  I 
have  good,  strong  plants.  I  transplant 
them  into  another  hot-bed,  putting  50 
plants  under  a  3xG-foot  sash  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room  to  make  fine,  large, 
branchy  plants.  Then  I  transplant  again, 
the  first  of  May,  into  cold-frames,  putting 
three  plants  under  a  sash.  Last  spring  I 
tried  the  Dwarf  Champion,  Beauty  and 
Atlantic  Prize,  the  former  variety  doing 
the  best. 

QUITTOR. 

E.  M.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.—My  10-year- 
old  mare  is  troubled  with  quittor  in  one  of 
the  fore  legs.  She  is  able  to  work  but  is  a 
little  lame  at  starting.  The  trouble  is 
hardly  noticeable  when  she  is  kept  going. 
What  is  the  best  treatment  ? 

Ans.— The  quittor  in  this  case  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  disease  of  the  lateral  cartilage 
or  bone.  To  effect  a  cure  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  hoof  in  or¬ 
der  to  scrape  or  cut  out  the  diseased  tissue. 
We  would  advise  calling  in  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion. 


Miscellaneous. 


O.  T.,  Gonzales,  Texas.— You  should  be 
able  to  obtain  hog  rings  at  any  store  where 
agricultural  implements  are  sold.  H.  B. 
Griffing,  of  this  city,  could  send  them  by 
mail  or  express. 

P.  IF.,  Manchester,  Vt.— Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  a  rust-proof  oat  ?  Where  can  I 
learn  about  it  ? 

ANS. — Yes,  there  is  an  oat  raised  in  the 
South  known  as  the  Rust-proof  which  is 
substantially  free  of  rust.  It  was  raised  at 
the  Rural  Farm  some  10  years  ago.  Its 
yield,  however,  was  JigJlt  £1$  the  straw 
f&QFt. 


J.  F.  M. ,  Zanesville,  Ohio. — What  are  the 
qualities  of  the  Western  Union  Strawberry 
which  an  agent  is  selling  hereabouts  ? 

ANS. — We  have  never  tried  it  and  never 
heard  of  it.  Our  friend  is  advised  on  no 
account  to  buy  fruits  (new  or  old)  of  un¬ 
known  parties.  All  new  varieties,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  whom  they  are  purchased,  should  be 
tried  merely  in  an  experimental  way. 

J.  J.  F.,  Wilcox,  Neb. — Is  there  any  work 
on  the  spaying  and  castration  of  cattle  and 
hogs  ? 

ANS. — The  Diseases  of  Animals,  published 
by  J.  H.  Sanders,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  some¬ 
thing  on  the  subject ;  it  is  by  no  means 
complete,  however.  Bulletins  from  the 
Missouri  Station  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  the 
Arkansas  Station  at  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  are 
good. 

G.  S.‘,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Last  year  I 
bought  a  piece  of  land  and  have  on  it  a 
fine  apple  orchard  which  has  been  neglected 
for  several  years,  and  as  I  am  building  a 
new  house  at  present  to  be  completed  in 
April,  I  will  not  have  time  to  have  the  or¬ 
chard  thoroughly  managed  ;  what  would 
be  advisable  as  a  top-dressing  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  horse  manure? 

Ans. — Unleached  ashes  and  raw  bone 
flour. 

S.  W.,  Waterbury,  Conn.— How  can  I  get 
the  reports  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  ? 

Ans.  Write  to  Assistant  Secretary  Ed¬ 
win  Willets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  fora  copy  of  the  reports 
of  the  stations.  This  contains  the  most 
complete  list  yet  made.  From  this  list  you 
can  write  to  the  various  directors  from 
whom  you  would  like  to  receive  the  bullet¬ 
ins  regularly. 

W.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Is  it  better  to 
cut  oats  as  soon  as  they  come  in  head,  and 
cure  them  as  feed  for  horses  in  the  place  of 
hay,  or  to  let  them  ripen  and  feed  the  grain 
in  the  straw  ? 

Ans. — We  should  adopt  the  former 
course.  In  fact,  this  is  what  the  R.  N.-Y. 
proposes  to  do  with  its  oats  this  year. 
With  us,  this  seems  one  of  the  best  waysoE 
handling  the  oat  crop.  More  will  be  said 
about  this  by  farmers  who  have  tried  it. 

IF.  IF.,  Cromwell,  Conn. — What  is  a 
formula  for  making  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — What  sort  of  fertilizers  ?  For 
what  crops  ?  For  use  on  what  kind  of  soils? 
If  you  had  asked  us  to  give  a  recipe  for  pre¬ 
venting  sickness  we  could  only  say:  keep 
well,  never  over-work,  never  eat  food 
that  does  not  agree  with  you,  never  expose 
yourself  to  danger  or  bad  weather,  never 
worry,  etc.,  etc.  No  more  specific  answers 
could  be  given  to  your  question.  Send  to 
Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Prof.  C.  S.  Phelps,  Storrs  P.  O.,  Conn, 
for  bulletins  on  home-mixed  fertilizers. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada.— 1.  I  have  three 
acres  well  adapted  to  melon  culture ;  which 
is  the  most  profitable  as  well  as  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  best  nutmeg  muskmelon  ?  2.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  plant  12  acres  with  potatoes ;  which 
are  the  best  and  earliest  varieties  ?  3. 

What  is  the  trench  method  of  planting  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  select  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Emerald  Gem  (small  but  cf  fine 
quality) ;  Christina,  Green  Montreal.  2. 
Pearl  of  Savoy,  Sunlit  Star,  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  3.  We  make  the  trenches  about 
six  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide.  Return 
two  inches  of  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  give  a  mellow  bed  ;  plant  one 
foot  apart,  cover  with  soil,  sow  the  ferti¬ 
lizer — 1,000  pounds  or  more  to  the  acre — and 
fill.  The  trenches  should  be  three  feet 
apart.  Give  flat  and  shallow  cultivation. 

T.  J .,  (no  address). — 1.  My  six-year-old 
mare  never  moves  fast  of  her  own  accord, 
nor  does  she  run  about  when  loose,  and  her 
feet  appear  to  be  sore.  Her  frog  is  poor 
and  she  lies  down  a  great  deal.  On  going 
out  of  the  stable  in  the  morning  she  can 
hardly  walk.  Her  feet  appear  to  be  fever¬ 
ish.  What  can  be  done  for  her  ?  2.  A  12- 
year-old  horse  gets  colic  or  pains  in  the 
bowels  very  often.  A  horse  doctor  called 
the  trouble  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
Can  anything  be  done  for  him  ? 

ANS. — 1.  If  the  soreness  is  about  the 
frog  with  an  offensive  discharge  from  the 
cleft,  it  is  thrush.  But  *if  the  sores  are 
above,  it  is  probably  scratches  or  grease- 
heel.  See  the  Farmers’  Club  of  November 
9,  1889,  for  treatment  of  scratches  and  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  for  thrush  ?  2.  Without  a  full 
description  of  tliesymptons  we  cannot  tell 
whether  the  horse  has  simple  colic  or  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels.  We  can 
therefore  only  advise  greater  care  in  feed¬ 
ing  and,  ^yatfring,  The  diet  should  be 


light — oats  and  bran  or  middlings  for  grain 
and  little  or  no  corn.  Water  regularly, 
giving  not  over  one  bucketful,  and  before 
instead  of  after  feeding,  or  not  until  two 
hours  after  feeding. 


Discussion. 

IS  TOBACCO  A  NECESSITY  ? 

J.  A.  W.,  Amesbury,  Mass.— It  is  not  so 
much  the  question  wflether  the  tax  on  to¬ 
bacco  should  be  repealed  or  not  that  I  wish 
to  consider  as  the  statement  that  “  tobacco 
is  a  necessity.”  Mr.  Blaine,  who  first 
made  the  assertion,  shows  how  little  he 
values  his  own  opinion,  in  abstaining  from 
the  use  of  the  weed  himself.  If  tobacco  is 
a  necessity  to  the  -working-man  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  necessity  to  Mr.  Blaine;  for  no  man 
ever  worked  harder  than  he  has  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  attain  to  the  position  he  now 
holds  as  well  as  to  some  of  those  he  failed 
to  reach.  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  of 
such  capabilities,  w'hose  brilliancy  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  his  abstinence  from 
drugs  aud  stimulants,  should  stoop  so  low 
as  to  cater  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  to- 
bacco-chewers  in  order  to  gain  their  politi¬ 
cal  support.  If  tobacco  is  a  necessity,  how 
did  people  get  along  so  well  without  it  for 
5,000  years  before  it  was  discovered  ?  Peo¬ 
ple  were  as  strong,  intelligent  and  long- 
lived  ages  ago  as  they  are  now  ;  indeed,  the 
strongest,  most  intelligent  and  longest -lived 
people  of  this  age  are  those  who  ai-e  total- 
abstainers  from  rum  and  tobacco.  The 
women  of  the  United  States,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  users  of  tobacco  aud  yet  they  are  the 
most  intelligent  women  in  the  world,  aud 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  live  with  men 
who  are  saturated  with  tobacco,  and  in 
houses  fouled  and  poisoned  by  tobacco 
smoke  they  would  be  stronger.  Any 
man  or  w  oman  whose  sensibilities  have  not 
been  obliterated  by  indulgence  in  the  foul 
stuff  cannot  help  knowing  that  working¬ 
men  who  do  not  use  tobacco  can  do  more 
and  better  work,  are  more  reliable  and 
healthier,  and  can  endure  more  exposure 
than  those  who  are  benumbed  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  continual  chew’ing  and  smoking. 
I  know  of  men  who  will  spend  an  hour  or 
more  a  day  in  filling  and  lighting  their 
pipes,  not  to  mention  the  time  they  waste 
after  the  pipes  are  lighted.  I  have  seen  a 
mechanic  look  at  a  difficult  piece  of  work  for 
10  minutes  without  touching  it,  all  the  time 
chewing  and  spitting,  while  another  in  the 
same  shop,  whose  attention  was  not  divid¬ 
ed  between  his  work  and  a  quid,  would  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  roaster  the  job.  Doesn’t 
every  farmer  know  that  a  work  hand  who 
uses  tobacco  is  the  biggest  nuisance  about 
the  place  ?  What  farmer  wants  his  build¬ 
ings  in  danger  of  being  set  on  fire  at  any 
moment  by  a  spark  from  an  old  pipe  or 
cigar  ?  What  farmer  wants  his  men  spit¬ 
ting  tobacco  juice  about  the  milk  pails, 
cans,  and  other  things,  where  everything 
should  be  scrupulously  neat  ?  What  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  wants  a  filthy  tobacco-user  living 
in  her  house  and  setting  an  example  which 
her  own  children  are  likely  to  follow  ?  The 
tobacco  habit  is  a  vice  which  seldom  ap¬ 
pears  alone,  it  being  nearly  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  selfishness,  immorality  and  vul¬ 
garity,  and  often  leading  to  drunkenness 
and  crime.  Tobacco  may  be  a  necessity  if 
a  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  gratify  an  appe¬ 
tite  of  his  own  creation.  Nothing  else  will 
then  answer,  but  the  craving  is  not  natu¬ 
ral.  Men  are  not  born  with  an  appetite 
for  tobacco,  but  acquire  it  after  months  of 
unpleasant  practice.  Thousands  of  men 
have  made  themselves  sick  for  weeks  and 
months  in  order  to  become  slaves  to  tobac¬ 
co,  and  these  very  persons  now  expect  peo¬ 
ple  to  consider  the  foul  stuff  a  necessity  ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some 
other  things  w'hich  deserve  to  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  tobacco  in  the  list  of  necessities.  How 
about  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  all  of 
which  men  will  compel  their  families  to 
suffer  for  in  order  to  buy  tobacco  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Windom  and  others 
who  regard  tobacco  as  a  necessity  to  the 
working-man,  would  consider  bread  and 
shoes  luxuries  for  his  wife  and  children. 
I  know  of  scores  of  hungry  mouths  that 
might  be  fed,  and  ragged  children  that 
might  be  clothed,  if  their  fathers  spent  for 
that  purpose  the  money  which  they  waste 
for  tobacco.  This  is  simply  the  truth  and 
any  one  with  half  an  eye  can  see  plenty  of 
such  cases  in  his  own  neighborhood.  By 
all  means  keep  up  the  tax  on  such  luxuries 
as  bread  and  clothing,  but  make  such  ne¬ 
cessities  as  rum  and  tobacco  as  cheap  as 
possible. 

G.  C.  C.,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.— In 
response  to  the  R.  N  -Y.’s  call  for  opinions 
on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  tobacco  tax ,  f 


would  inquire  if  such  action  could  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  avowed  policy  of  taxing 
down  an  evil?  If  taxing  is  good  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  habit,  why  not 
also  for  the  suppression  of  the  tobacco 
habit?  The  repeal  was  first  suggested,  I 
think,  by  a  prominent  statesman  as  good 
party  policy  on  the  ground  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  voters  were  already  addicted  to 
the  habit  and  would  be  glad  to  get  their 
tobacco  cheaper.  This  is  hardly  a  good  rea¬ 
son,  at  least  in  the  interests  of  posterity,  it 
seems  to  me.  No!  No!  Let  us  have  no 
such  pandering  to  our  vices,  while  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  are  burdened  with  taxation. 
We  all  actually  need  to  be  sweetened  and 
salted,  and  as  sugar  trusts  and  salt  monop¬ 
olies  would  scarcely  be  possible  without 
the  “  protection  ”  of  a  sugar  and  salt  tariff, 
would  it  not  therefore  be  more  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  about  60,000,000  of  our  people  to  se¬ 
cure  a  reduction  of  revenue  on  the  real  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life?  Perhaps  in  the  growth  of 
these  great  trusts,  combines  and  other 
colossal  fortuue-making  combinations  of 
our  modern  times,  may  be  found  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  corresponding  decline  in 
agricultural  prosperity  and  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  New  England  farms,  for 
money-getting  is  somewhat  like  playing 
see-saw  in  that — as  there  is  only  about  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  us  all — while 
some  go  up  others  must  go  down.  Under 
existing  conditions  the  farmer  seems  to  be 
getting  more  than  his  share  of  the  “go 
down.”  Cheap  tobacco  will  hardly  send 
him  up. 

MILK  AS  AFFECTED  BY  BREED. 

Prof.  G.  E.  Morrow,  University  of 
Illinois. — For  10  years  past  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers’  Association  has  conducted 
milking  trials  at  its  annual  shows,  requir¬ 
ing  analyses  of  the  milk  of  the  cows  com¬ 
peting.  In  this  way  trustworthy  records 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk 
given  by  hundreds  of  cows  of  different 
breeds,  under  different  conditions,  have 
been  collected.  A  summary  of  these  re¬ 
sults  has  recently  been  published,  which 
gives  facts  of  very  great  value.  The  cows 
tested  may  be  considered  among  the  best 
of  the  different  breeds  in  England,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  their  owners,  but  they 
were  not  tested  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  number  of  each  of  four 
distinct  breeds  is  so  large  as  to  give  special 
value  to  the  averages.  The  following  table 
gives  the  figures  for  five  breeds,  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  number  tested : 


NO. 

BREED.  POUNDS 

PERCENT. 

PER  CENT. 

POUNDS 

MILK. 

SOLIDS. 

FATS 

FATS. 

119. 

Short-horns. 

.  43.13 

12  87 

8  73 

1.60 

118. 

Jerseys . 

.  27.87 

14.36 

4.56 

1.27 

49. 

Guernseys... 

29.30 

14.00 

4  77 

1  85 

13. 

Ayrshires..., 

.  34.26 

18.43 

4.15 

1.42 

7. 

Dutch . 

.  43.31 

12.11 

3  26 

1.41 

The  position  occupied  by  Short-horns 
among  the  dairy  cows  of  England  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  table,  and  the  record  is 
creditable  for  any  breed.  The  quantity  of 
milk  given  is  large,  and  the  quality  fair. 
The  cost  of  production,  of  course,  is  not 
considered  in  this  table.  The  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Dutch  cows  tested  well  illustrates 
the  prejudice  against  them  in  England.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  the  breed  to  accept  the 
results  of  these  few  tests  as  equaling  in 
value  the  results  from  the  much  larger 
number  of  some  other  breeds.  The  records 
of  both  the  Channel  Island  breeds  and  of 
the  Ayrshires  are  good.  The  hist  column 
in  the  table  well  illustrates  that  both  yield 
and  per  cent,  of  fat  are  important.  If  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  cost,  a  large  j'ield  of 
milk  with  only  a  moderate  per  cent,  of  fat 
is  more  valuable  than  the  smaller  yield 
containing  an  equal  quantity  of  fat,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  larger  percentage.  Inspection 
of  the  table  shows  that  usually  the  solids 
of  milk  vary  chiefly  in  the  fats,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  solids  other  than  fat  varying 
only  within  narrow  limits.  Contrasted 
with  the  yields  of  a  few  cows  at  the  shows 
of  this  association,  or  especially  with 
yields  of  some  cows  in  this  country,  these 
average  yields  are  small,  but  they  are  far 
above  the  average  yields  of  the  dairies  of 
either  country. 

DEWBERRIES  ON  A  TRELLIS. 

F.  F.  M. — A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  an  article  on  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that 
if  there  were  no  other  blackberry  but  that 
one,  he  would  go  without,  on  account  of 
its  sprawling  habit,  as  two  or  three  plants 
would  cover  a  good-sized  lot.  Two  years 
ago  I  would  have  said  the  same  thing  ;  but 
a  year  ago  last  spring,  I  planted  a  row'  on  a 
trellis  six  feet  high,  and  the  vines  five  feet 
apart.  They  grew'  finely,  and  I  tied  up  four 
to  five  canes  from  each  plant ;  as  soon  as 
they  had  reached  the  top  I  cut  them  off; 
\vfien  the  laterals  grew  I  stopped  them 
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at  eight  inches.  Of  course  they  pushed 
again  and  late  in  the  fall  I  trimmed  the 
laterals  to  about  seven  inches.  They 
were  kept  tied  to  the  trellises  all  the  win¬ 
ter.  .Last  summer  they  were  a  sight  to  be¬ 
hold.  They  were  covered  with  fruit  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  They 
do  not  take  up  as  much  room  by  one-half 
as  grapes  do,  and  they  were  acknowledged 
by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  Of  course  there  is  no  disputing  about 
the  fine  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

SWEET  AND  SOUR  SILAGE. 

H.  S.  W.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.— A.  T.  T., 
on  page  854  of  the  R.  N.-Y,  for  ’89,  in  giving 
his  description  of  the  way  he  made  the  sil¬ 
age  which  produced  objectionable  milk 
from  cows  fed  on  it,  as  stated  in  his  former 
articles,  fully  verifies  what  I  inferred  in 
my  remarks  on  page  822,  viz.  that  ic  was 
made  from  green  fodder  put  rapidly  into 
the  silo  and  weighted,  and  of  course  it  was 
sour  silage,  a  fact  which  was  emphatical¬ 
ly  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  and  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  the  condensed  milk 
factories  found,  which  induced  them  to  re¬ 
fuse  milk  frcm  cows  fed  on  silage,  which 
he  uses  as  an  argument  to  fortify  his  posi¬ 
tion  that  “  there  is  a  deleterious  principle 
in  silage  manifested  in  milk  from  cows  fed 
on  it,”  an  assertion  which  I  claim  has  no 
foundation  in  fact  if  the  silage  is  what  is 
termed  sweet.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that 
it  would  be  found  by  chemical  analysis  ab¬ 
solutely  devoid  of  acid,  but  that  it  has  no 
sharp,  acrid  taste  or  smell  to  taint  the  milk 
of  cows  fed  on  it.  It  is  simply  the  product 
of  well-matured  fodder  properly  cured  in 
the  silo. 


S  AUNT  E  RINGS. 


Abandoned  Michigan  Farms  A  Mich¬ 
igan  correspondent  of  the  Michigan  Farm¬ 
er,  in  speaking  of  the  abandoned  farms 
in  New  England,  says  that  probably  it  is 
not  known  that  in  the  newer  parts  of  Mich¬ 
igan  the  same  state  of  things  exists.  In 
his  school  district  there  are  10  farms  open 
to  the  commons.  In  fact  there  is  not  one 
left  of  those  who  were  there  when  he  went 
there  15  years  ago.  It  is  those  who  settled 
on  the  light  sandy  soils  he  alludes  to :  others 
are  cutting  the  hard  woods,  and  expect  to 
make  farms  some  time  or  other.  On  the  pine 
plains  beyond  him  a  worse  state  of  things 
exists.  Now,  how  much  of  human  misery, 
of  loss  and  discouragement,  could  have 
been  avoided  had  the  public  only  under¬ 
stood  that  in  this  generation  of  cheap  pro¬ 
ducts  and  high-priced  labor,  it  is  the  worst 
kind  of  folly  to  undertake  making  homes 
where  Nature  herself  in  her  soil  is  so  pov¬ 
erty-stricken?  Wbat  a  grand  work  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station  might  do  by 
planting  a  mile  square  of  White  Pines  on 
those  plains.  The  whole  United  States 
would  look  with  interest  on  the  experiment 
as  a  most  prominent  one  for  future  ages  to 
copy  from . . . 

Attention  farmers.  The  results  of  one 
season’s  trial  at  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  seem  to  show  that  horse 
manure  thrown  into  a  loose  pile  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  the  elements  will 
lose  nearly  one-half  of  its  val  noble  fertil¬ 
izing  constituents  in  the  course  of  six 
months ;  that  mixed  horse  and  cow  manure 
-  in  a  compact  mass  and  so  placed  that  all 
water  falling  upon  it  quickly  runs  through 
and  off  is  subjected  to  a  considerable, 
though  not  as  great  a  loss,  and  that  no  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  takes  place  when  manure 
simply  dries . 

The  amount  of  solid  and  liquid  excre¬ 
ment  voided  in  24  hours  by  a  horse,  as 
found  by  the  Cornell  professors,  is  but  a 
little  less  than  57  pounds.  The  horses 
weighed  about  1,300  pounds  each  and  were 
fed  liberally  of  oats  and  hay . 

The  Astraclian,  says  Dr.  Hoskins  in  Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest,  is  a  most  remarkable  fruit, 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  at  home, 
valued  and  productive  in  Canada  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific . 

Buy  a  few  papers  of  the  fiuest  pansy  seeds 
and  sow  them  now.  They  will  begin  wink¬ 
ing,  smiling  and  making  every  sort  of  face 
at  you  early  in  the  spring  and  will  keep  it 
up  until  after  frost  in  the  fall.  Pansy 
plants  if  protected  during  the  first  winter 
will  give  larger  flowers  the  second  spring 
Hiul  sum jpev than  thfl  Jirst. . . . 


Director  I.  P.  Roberts  is  doing  a  good 
work  in  showing  farmers  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  expose  a  ton  of  manure  worth 
82.50  in  open  sheds  to  the  rain,  wind  and 
air  until  it  is  worth  only  half  that  amount. 
Lady  Rusk  is  the  latest  of  the  new 

strawberries  we  have  heard  of . 

The  “  Holiday  Number  ”  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  marks  an  advanced  step  in 
horticultural  literature.  The  size  of  this 
monthly  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  literary 
monthlies — Harpers  or  the  Century— and 
the  pages  are  increased  to  95  including  about 
30  pages  of  advertisements.  The  type  is 
bright  and  clean,  the  paper  of  a  quality 
that  will  do  justice  to  the  finest  engrav¬ 
ings.  Now,  success  to  you,  Mr.  Libby,  in 
this  brave,  commendable  undertaking,  and 
thanks  to  you  as  well,  for  your  earnest  en¬ 
deavors  to  provide  a  refined,  high-class 
journal  which,  we  trust,  will,  in  due  time, 
receive  a  hearty  recognition  from  the  pro¬ 
gressive  horticulturists  of  the  country . 

We  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  those 
who  have  tried  the  variety,  that  Brownell’s 
Winner  will  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Peachblow.  We  should  like  to  have  our 
readers  try  the  Winner  in  a  small  way.  It 
is  a  late  variety. . . . . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  of  the  farm 
press  to  oppose  the  grossly  exaggerated  cuts 
and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  seedsmen’s 
and  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  Our  esteem¬ 
ed  contemporary,  Farm  and  Fireside,  in  a 
late  issue,  says  that  public  sentiment  is  at 
length  arouse  I  against  this  exaggeration 
in  engravings,  colored  plates  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  horticultural  novelties.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  when  a  noted  artist  and  en¬ 
graver,  whose  art  has  been  misused  in  the 
production  of  this  exaggerated  work,  is 
forced  by  the  strong  drift  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  his 
partin  the  abuse,  by  publishing  in  his  latest 
catalogue  a  card,  in  which  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I  am  opposed  to  making  exaggerated 
cuts  of  horticultural  subjects,  and  such  cuts 
are  never  made  by  me  unless  especially  or¬ 
dered.  I  would  much  rather  engrave  direct¬ 
ly  from  photos  or  drawings  true  to  Nature. 
The  evil,  indeed,  has  become  so  great  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  refuse  such  orders  at 
a  pecuniary  sacrifice.” . 

It  is  indeed  a  good  sign.  The  engraver 
protests  against  the  character  of  the  work 
which  his  patrons  offer.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
hopes  that  its  readers  will  not  order  seeds 
or  plants  of  any  kind  from  such  catalogues 
bearing  in  mind  the  Latin  proverb  “  Falsus 
in  uno  falsus  in  omni.” . 

Dr.  Beal,  the  Botanist  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  ends  up  a  late  bullet¬ 
in  (No.  54)  in  this  wise  :  “  Finally,  do  not 
place  too  much  confidence  in  some  of  the 
suggestions  here  made,  as  future  experi¬ 
ments  may  show  them  to  be  ill-advised.” 
It  may  be  true,  but  we  wish  that  all  who 
are  workiug  for  the  good  of  agriculture 
were  possessed  of  Prof.  Beal’s  painstaking 
care  in  experiment  and  his  caution  in  form¬ 
ing  conclusions  therefrom . 

It  appeal’s  from  a  late  bulletin  from  the 
Kansas  Experiment  Station  that  smut  in 
oats  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  soaking 
the  seed  15  minutes  in  water  heated  to  132 
degrees.  This  will  not  interfere  with  ger¬ 
mination  . 

It  appears  from  the  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station  that  the  greatest  loss 
from  the  leaching  of  farm  manure  occurs 
in  potash . 

The  best  and  sweetest  silage  ever  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
says  Prof.  Shelton,  was  taken  from  a  “hole 
in  the  ground  ” — the  green  corn  having 
been  sunk  in  a  pit  and  covered  with  earth. 
It  had  kept  perfectly . 

A  WRITER  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Presskeeps 
table  grapes  for  several  months  in  a  per¬ 
fect  condition  by  putting  them  in  boxes  of 
perfectly  dry,  sharp  sand  in  a  cool,  dry  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  bunches  stems  up  and  not 
touching  each  other.  Fine  charcoal  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  sand  but  the  sand  is  cleaner.  He 
says  that  saw-dust  is  the  worst  material 
that  can  be  used . 


ABSTRACTS. 


-Ex-Secretary  Norman  J.  Colman 
“  About  the  only  kind  of  farming  that  is 
now  profitable  in  England  is  the  raising  of 
mutton  sheep.” 

- O.  C.  Farmer:  “Keeping  cows  12 

months  of  the  year  for  seven  mont  hs’  milk, 
when  butter  is  worth  only  IS  cents  a  pound 
must  be  a  losing  business.” 

- Weekly  Press  :  “The  Keiffer  and  the 

Le  Conte  Pears  can  be  increased  by  cut¬ 
tings.  jn  the  South  the  I‘3  Conte  is  propa¬ 


gated  entirely  in  this  way.  Last  season’s 
wood  should  be  made  into  lengths  of  about 
one  foot  and  buried  in  earth  until  planting- 
time  comes  in  spring.” 

- “  When  setting  out  wistarias,  as  they 

are  generally  called,  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  while  the  Chinese  has  the  larger 
raceme  of  flowers,  the  American  blooms 
later;  hence  is  valuable  on  that  account.” 

- Weekly  Press:  “The man  who  tills 

too  many  acres  will  till  none  of  them  profit¬ 
ably.” 

- Industrialist  :  “  Prof.  C.  C.  George- 

son,  recently  appointed  to  the.  Chair  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  College  in  the  Class  of  ’78, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  from  the  same  College  in  1882.  He 
was  for  two  years  associated  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
from  which  place  he  was  called  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Agriculture  and  Horticultuie 
in  the  Texas  Agricultural  College.  The 
past  three  and  a-half  years  he  has  spent  in 
a  similar  chair  in  Japan.  Prof.  Georgeson 
was  born  in  Denmark,  having  come  to  this 
country  while  a  youth,  and  here  he  earned 
his  way  through  college  and  into  positions 
of  usefulness  by  bis  own  unaided  efforts.” 

- Farmers’  Review;  “Mr.  Milton 

George,  proprietor  of  the  '  Western  Rural.’ 
has  generously  donated  his  farm  of  300 
acres,  in  the  town  of  Bloom,  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  Training 
School  for  boys.  The  school  will  be  a  free 
institution,  reformatory  in  its  character, 
devoted  to  training  boys  in  agricultural 
and  other  industrial  pursuits.” 

- New  York  Ledger:  “A  fax-mer  read 

in  an  agricultural  journal :  ‘A  side  win¬ 
dow  in  a  stable  makes  a  horse’s  eyes  weak 
on  that  side :  a  window  in  front  hurts  his 
eyes  by  the  glare  ;  a  window  behind  him 
makes  him  squint-eyed  ;  a  window  on  a 
diagonal  line  makes  him  shy  when  he 
travels, and  a  stable  without  windows  makes 
him  blind.’  The  farmer  has  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  agricultural  paper  asking 
what  effect  a  window  without  a  stable 
would  have  on  his  horse's  eyes.” 
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Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  Is.  or  can.  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  whe 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1S83  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  all  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
5  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Hll  AMD  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  in  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


STEAM! STEAM! 

Quality  Higher,  Price  Lower. 

For  Strictly  Cash,  Complete  Fixtures  except  Stack. 

2-Horse  Eureka  Boiler  and  Enstfne,  $135 
4-  “  “  “  “  $210 

Other  size*  at  low  prices. 

Before  you  buy  get  our  prices 

B.  W.  PAYNE  <&.  SONS, 

Drawer  57.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR ! 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  c  oklng  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
oro  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It  I 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  eomb’n’cl 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
33F~  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-8  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

DesiMolnes.  ....  IOWA. 


FODDER  and 

NSILAGE 

Sizes  for  Power  and 
use.  Carriers  of 


Horse  Powers,  Etc. 


any 
length. 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price  List,  with  SILO  AND 
-  KNSILAtiK  TRKATISK.  r 

City  Mfg  Co  'w'a  ’ 


UEEST  IMPROVED  WESTERN 


WASHER! 


20,000  sold  during 
the  year  1888. 


This  article  is  abso¬ 
lutely  warranted  to 
please  you.  If  it-  is  not 
what  you  want  your 
money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  1 1  w  i  1 1 
save  you  labor  and 
time.  Write  for 
particulars  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Agents  Wanted 
everywhere.  <*. 

Horton  Mfg.  Go., 

Fort. Wayne,  Ind. 


I  aii not 
be 

rhoked 


DARNELL’S  !jl  FURROWER! 
PATENT  §  &  MARKER 


Kan.  Steadily.  ■( 


^-4  djni.  table  Kroner^ 

U'l  Barker. _  ~~ 

Opens  a 

.diustahlr^ba.,  il'NBMtJ  tielier  row  in 
lo  all  Ineaual-5^®!  V^Beither  soft  or  hard 
hies  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker.  ! 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furroy. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

‘•Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it .  It  does  the  business:  1. 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.’  J.S.CoUitu.JfooresIown.S.J. 


“It  far  exceeds  mv  expr stations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense. '  E.L.Coy.C’fS.  Wash.  Co. {.V.  T.)  Ajtr.Sucietf 

H.W.DOUGHTEN  BurUngton 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  Its  kind  made.- Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  &c.  Write  for  free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  C0.,‘"  iS"’! 


4o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TAN.  18 


THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1890. 


Stop  It.  Read  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  note 
of  Cornell’s  bulletin,  on  page  47. 


“  By  all  means  keep  up  the  tax  on 
such  luxuries  as  bread  and  clothing, 
but  make  such  necessities  as  rum  and 
tobacco  as  cheap  as  possible.”  Page  38. 


Our  reviews  of  seedsmen’s  and  nur¬ 
serymen’s  catalogues  will  be  written 
with  care  and  impartiality.  Atten¬ 
tion  will  be  called  to  all  the  promising 
novelties,  so  that  our  readers  may  be 
guided  in  their  selections. 


“Rest  assured  that  ground  oats 
make  an  excellent  food  and  one  need 
not  he  afraid  of  getting  too  large  a 
percentage  of  them  for  growing  hogs  ; 
but  for  fattening  I  would  give  more 
corn -meal  and  middlings.  ”  Page  34. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  counts  over  130  tools, 
large  and  small,  in  the  picture  sent  us 
by  that  Ohio  man  mentioned  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue.  The  picture  will  be 
printed  as  soon  as  we  can  get  a  good 
engraving,  and  will  prove  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  our  readers.  The  farm  upon 
which  the  tools  are  used  contains  93 
acres  and  the  farmer  has  “made 
farming  pay.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  asked  whether  it 
furnishes  as  premiums  the  cheap  sets 
of  Dickens,  Scott  and  Cooper  so  exten¬ 
sively  advertised  in  some  of  the  farm 
papers.  Yes.  The  offers  will  be  found 
in  the  regular  premium  list.  We 
should  prefer  to  offer  books  with  bet¬ 
ter  paper,  better  binding,  and  better 
printing,  because  we  think  quality 
should  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  books.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  supply 
as  premiums  any  books  published  or 
sold  in  the  country. 


It  is  now  about  eight  years  since 
theR.  N.-Y.,  after  planting  the  White 
Elephant  and  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron 
side  by  side,  found  that  they  were  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  our  farm  contemporaries  still 
speak  of  them  as  different  :  most  of 
the  catalogues  offer  them  as  distinct 
and  often  at  different  prices,  and,  fin¬ 
ally,  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
are  at  pains  to  plant  them  separately 
in  various  ways  rendering  separate 
reports  just  as  if  they  were  distinct. 


In  a  field  near  where  we  write  is  $80 
worth  of  New  York  stable  manure. 
It  cost,  delivered,  about  $2.50  per  ton 
three  months  ago.  It  is  spread  in  a 
heap  50  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide. 
It  was  originally  five  feet  high.  It  is 
now  less  than  three.  There  it  will  re¬ 
main  until  next  spring. 

“Why  did  you  do  it?”  asked  the 
writer  of  the  hard-working  owner  of 
the  manure.  “I  had  time  in  the  fall ; 
I  shall  have  none  in  the  spring.  I  as¬ 
sumed  there  would  be  a  loss,  but  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  be  less  than  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  my  time  as 
between  fall  and  spring.” 

According  to  Prof.  Roberts’s  inves¬ 
tigations,  4this  heap  of  manure  will  not 


be  worth  over  half  what  it  was  when 

E laced  there — the  weather  having 
een  excessively  wet — or,  in  other 
words,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  at  least 
$40. 

This  young  farmer  works  early  and 
late.  His  wife  works  with  him  in  the 
field ;  his  little  children — three  or  four 
in  number — work  with  them,  to  make 
ends  meet  and  lap  over  a  little.  Can 
he  afford  this  economy  of  time  at  a 
loss  of  $40  in  manure? 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.  -Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following- 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 


Several  ot  our  Michigan  subscrib¬ 
ers  have  stated  that  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  re¬ 
ports  of  the  apple  crop  were  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  paper  to 
them.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
farmers  were  blessed  with  a  large  ap¬ 
ple  crop,  and  thinking,  because  they 
bad  a  surplus,  the  country  at  large, 
must  be  well  stocked,  many  sold  early 
for  half  what  they  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  later.  TheR.  N.-Y.  was  well 
satisfied,  early  in  the  season,  that  the 
entire  crop  of  the  country  was  short, 
and  that  farmers  should  hold  for 
higher  prices  when  it  was  convenient 
for  them  to  do  so.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
well  satisfied  that  reliable  reports  as 
to  the  condition  of  any  growing  crop, 
or  the  comparative  amount  actually 
harvested  or  gathered,  are  of  far  more 
practical  importance,  in  the  long  run, 
than  any  record  of  present  prices  can 
be.  Of  course  we  refer  now  to  products 
that  can  be  stored  for  a  reasonable 
time.  With  market  truck,  fruits  and 
eggs,  present  prices  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  although  these  prices  are  of 
necessity  regulated  by  the  supply. 
The  business  farmer  in  his  buying  and 
selling,  studies  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  tried  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  probable  surplus  or 
deficit  of  any  crop  rather  than  to  pres¬ 
ent  prices. 


F ernald  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural 
College  deems  it  “a  terrible  pest;” 
Prof.  Hargin,  of  Harvard  University, 
says  it  is  not  “  alarmingly  destruc¬ 
tive.”  No  doubt,  however,  should  de¬ 
lay  for  a  day  the  work  of  speedily  ex¬ 
terminating  it.  If  only  a  moiety  of 
what  is  said  with  regard  to  it  is  true,  it 
would  pay  the  farmers  of  the  country 
to  contribute  a  million  or  more  dollars 
to  insure  its  prompt  extirpation.  This 
could  probably  be  effected  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  now  ;  but  another  sea¬ 
son  may  see  it  too  widely  propagated 
to  allow  of  its  extermination  by  any 
human  agency. 


would  the  decreased  price  help  the 
manufacturer  or  the  consumer? 
These  questions  are  entirely  aside  from 
the  fact,  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  assumes 
to  be  admitted,  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  use  tobacco  regard  the 
habit  as  neither  cleanly  nor  healthful. 


THAT  DEEP-WATER  HARBOR. 


A  CRY  FOR  HELP. 


STRAY  BEAUTY  AND  BLISS’S 
TRIUMPH  PROBABLY  THE 
SAME  POTATO. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself  : 

‘  ‘  Yours  of  December  28th  at  hand, 
and  in  reply  I  would  say  that  I  con¬ 
sider  Bliss’s  Triumph  and  Stray  Beauty 
identical.  At  an  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
two  or  three  years  since,  both  variet¬ 
ies  were  on  exhibition  under  their  re¬ 
spective  names.  I  requested  the 
Chairman  of  the  Vegetable  Commit¬ 
tee  to  examine  the  varieties.  He  did 
so,  and  pronounced  them  identical. 
I  wrote  Mr.  Wilson,  who  advertised  the 
‘Stray  Beauty,’  stating  the  facts; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  my  letter.  The 
Bliss’s  Triumph,  as  introduced  by  our 
late  firm  in  1878,  is  a  cross  of  Peerless 
and  Early  Rose.”  b.  k.  bliss. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  merely  to  add  that 
Bliss’s  Triumph  was  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  during  the  season  of 
1883  and  Stray  Beauty  (from  Samuel 
Wilson)  during  the  season  of  1885. 
The  descriptions  and  yields  do  not 
differ  materially  in  any  way. 

A  NEW  INSECT  PEST. 


FOR  some  time  back  numerous  re¬ 
ports  haye  been  reaching  us  of 
the  prevalence  of  great  destitution 
among  the  settlers  in  some  parts  of 
North  Dakota,  and  several  weeks 
ago  we  suggested  to  our  readers  the 
propriety  of  contributing  towards  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  Since  then  a 
large  number  of  reports  have  been 
sent  abroad  from  that  State  emphati¬ 
cally  contradicting  the  existence  of 
any  distress  there,  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  readily  relieved  by 
her  own  citizens.  Indeed  some  of  our 
Dakota  contemporaries  rather  un¬ 
graciously  advised  outsiders  to  mind 
their  own  affairs,  saying  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  State 
were  very  well  able  to  attend 
to  theirs  !  Cries  for  aid  still  continued 
to  come  from  the  afflicted,  however, 
and  now  Governor  Miller  officially  de¬ 
clares  that  official  investigation  proves 
that  there  is  a  world  of  sore  destitu¬ 
tion  in  several  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  and  that  outside  aid  is  needed 
and  will  be  thankfully  accepted. 

t  “The  year  before  last,”  he  says, 
the  settlers  had  very  poor  crops, 
and  last  year  still  poorer  ones.  Many 
of  the  people  went  there  with  very 
little  means,  and  were  not  prepared 
to  meet  failure  of  crops.  Whatever 
property  they  have — such  as  stock — 
has  been  mortgaged  all  it  will  stand.” 

The  State,  we  are  informed,  has  es¬ 
tablished  distributing  headquarters  at 
Fargo,  and  all  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  should  be  sent 
there.  It  is  a  burning  shame  that  ef¬ 
forts  should  have  been  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  relief  for  thousands  of  destitute 
farmers  and  their  helpless  wives  and 
children  lest  the  exposure  of  their  un¬ 
fortunate  plight  might  check  immi¬ 
gration  into  the  State;  yet  there  is 
now  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  an 
atrocity  has  been  perpetrated  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  people  there. 


THE  TAX  ON  TOBACCO. 


GOVERNOR  Brackett,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  his  inaugural  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  the  other  day, 
was  emphatic  m  warning  the  farmers 
of  the  Old  Bay  State  of  the  necessity 
for  taking  prompt  and  effective  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  extermination  of  a  new 
imported  insect  pest,  which,  it  is 
feared,  may  prove  as  disastrous  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
as  the  Colorado  Beetle  has  been.  It  is 
the  Gypsy  Moth— Ocueria  dispar— 
which,  it  is  charged,  has  done  a  world 
of  mischief  in  Europe.  At  present  it 
is  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Medford,  Massachusetts,  where,  last 
fall,  millions  of  the  moths  appeared 
suddenly  and  attacked  shade  and 
fruit  trees  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
shrubbery,  leaving  only  twigs  and 
trunks  behind  them. 

The  eggs  of  the  pest,  we  are  told, 
were  imported  20  years  ago  by  Dr.  L. 
Trouvelot,  of  Medford,  who  saw  them 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  put  a  few 
in  his  vest  pocket.  After  years  of 
‘  *  innocuous  desuetude  ”  a  little  bunch 
of  the  eggs  was  accidently  blown  out 
of  the  window,  and  never  heard  from 
till  last  fall  when  myriads  of  the  insects 
appeared  to  commence  their  ravages. 
Entomologists,  however,  appeal-  to 
disagree  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  newcomer;  for  while  Prof. 


THE  tobacco  question  has  been 
started  in  the  “Discussion”  de¬ 
partment.  Before  it  is  ended  we  hope 
to  know  more  about  it.  There  are 
several  points  beside  those  bearing 
upon  what  may  be  termed  the  moral 
side  of  the  matter,  that  we  want  to 
know  something  about. 

1.  If  the  revenue  tax  be  abolished, 
will  tobacco  in  its  various  manufac¬ 
tured  forms  be  made  cheaper? 

2.  If  the  product  is  made  cheaper, 
who  will  derive  benefit  from  this  re¬ 
duction — manufacturer,  seller  or  con¬ 
sumer? 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the 
following  letter— the  first  of  quite  an 
extensive  correspondence  from  those 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  see  just 
what  proportion  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends  use  tobacco  in  some  form. 

“I  have  canvassed  this  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  find  30  men,  of  whom  22  use 
tobacco.  I  am  sure  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  smokers  in  this  district  is  lower 
than  in  any  other  in  Greene  County. 
I  conclude  so  from  a  very  extended 
acquaintance  throughout  the  county. 

I  think  five-sevenths  of  the  men  use 
tobacco  in  this  county  and  favor  the 
present  or  higher  tax  on  it,  as  after  the 
repeal  of  the  tax,  tobacco  would  cost 
as  much  as  ever  and  the  dealer,  etc., 
would  get  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Acra,  N.  Y.  g.  c.  m.” 

Sb  we  see  there  are  a  good  many 
different  ways  of  looking  at  this  ques¬ 
tion.  What  will  be  the  probable 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tax? 
Shall  we  assume  that  the  traffic  in  to¬ 
bacco  would  follow  that  in  matches  if 
the  tax  is  removed?  Do  men  now  use 
all  the  tobacco  they  desire?  In  short, 


THE  special  board  of  engineers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  most 
available  point  for  a  first-class  deep¬ 
water  harbor  on  the  Texas  coast,  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  completing  the  nec¬ 
essary  works  at  Galveston— the  place 
selected — at  $6,200,000,  which,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Treasury.  The  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  renders  the  construction  of 
such  an  outlet  for  its  multitudinous 
products  a  matter  of  national  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  opinion  of  the  energetic 
people  of  that  vast  region.  Within 
the  last  18  months  they  have  held 
large  conventions  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  project,  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  Topeka, 
Kansas,  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  It 
has  been  heartily  indorsed  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Rockies  and  from 
the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf.  Few 
conventions  of  any  kind  have  been 
held  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  any 
part  of  the  great  West  in  which  it  did 
not  have  strong  advocates.  It  will  he 
fully  and  earnestly  discussed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  and  few 
measures  of  general  welfare  are  likely 
to  excite  such  widespread  interest 
in  all  the  region  west  of  the  Father  of 
Waters.  It  will  meet  with  open  or 
covert  opposition  from  all  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  present  ran  and 
water  lines  of  transportation  between 
the  far  West  and  the  Atlantic  and  the 
other  Gulf  ports  as  well  as  from  the 
shipping  and  many  of  the  mercantile 
interests  at  these  points ;  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  such  a  harbor  and  of  the 
projected  vast  system  of  rail  road  lines 
converging  to  it,  would  undoubtedly 
divert  to  it  a  great  deal  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective  traffic  and  trade. 
A  general  national  desire,  however, 
for  “fair  play”  for  the  freest  and 
fullest  development  of  all  sections  and 
for  the  adoption  of  all  means  obvious¬ 
ly  promotive  of  that  end,  appears  to 
favor  the  movement. 


BREVITIES. 


Oranges  are  cheaper  than  apples  here 
now,  and  much  more  plentiful. 

“A  RECENT  brief  editorial  on  overeating 
was,  indeed,  ‘  a  word  fitly  spoken.’  ”  j. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

“Notes  On  Back  Numbers”  will  be 
printed  next  week.  They  will  be  well 
worth  reading. 

The  proper  “grip”  for  you  to  catch  just 
now  is  a  grip  on  that  manure  that  is  wash¬ 
ing  out  of  your  barn-yard. 

The  facts  regarding  the  effect  of  silage  on 
horses  will  be  printed  next  week,  and  our 
friends  may  expect  some  surprising  state¬ 
ments. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Trench  System  of  raising 
potatoes  seems  to  have  given  in  most  cases 
very  satisfactory  results,  as  may  be  judged 
from  subscribers’  letters. 

“I  enjoy  the  Rural  New-Yorker  very 
much.  We  take  about  twelve  other  papers  ; 
but  the  Rural  New-Yorker  returns  to 
me  in  dollars  and  cents  more  than  all  the 
others  combined.  e.  w.  c.” 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Last  year  Iowa  demonstrated  her  right 
to  entitle  herself  “The  Banner  Corn  State 
of  the  Union,”  by  ranking  first  both  in  ag¬ 
gregate  yield  and  in  yield  per  acre.  For  the 
former  she  can  show  349,966  bushels,  and  39 
bushels  for  the  latter. 

W ill  some  of  the  wise  people  who  tell  us 
that  a  hen  can  lay  but  a  certain  number  of 
eggs  tell  us  how  the  present  season  is 
likely  to  turn  out  ?  The  hens  are  doing  un¬ 
usually  well  now.  Will  they  lay  fewer  in 
the  summer  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Remember,  readers,  what  the  R.  N.-Y. 
has  said  of  Horsford’s  Prelude  Tomato.  In 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  is  probably 
the  earliest  tomato.  It  has  one  advantage 
over  other  first  early  tomatoes— that  of  re¬ 
sisting  rot.  The  tomatoes  average  rather 
small,  but  they  are  smooth  and  of  good 
substance. 

A  good  many  farmers  in  the  South  have 
lost  their  “  meat”  this  year  iu  consequence 
of  the  mild  winter.  Many  killed  their  hogs 
at  the  first  frost,  expecting  weather  cold 
enough  to  permit  the  meat  to  cure  prop¬ 
erly.  Many  Northern  farmers  who  usually 
keep  beef  in  frozen  snow  have  not  been 
able  to  provide  their  usual  supply.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  know  more  about  the 
preparation  of  dried  beef.  Will  those  of 
our  readers  who  preserve  beef  in  this  way 
kindly  tell  us  about.it  ?  ~ '  ‘ 
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farm  (Topics. 


SHALL  THE  STATE  EXPERIMENT 
FARM  BE  SUSTAINED  ? 


A  growing  sentiment  favors  its  abolition; 
disappointment  of  over-sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  ;  failure  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  results  of  the  work ; 
accurate  agricultural  knowledge  comes 
sloivly  from  experiments ;  a  politician's 
investigations;  benefits  of  experiment 
farms  and  stations  abroad  and,  at 
home ;  demand  for  more  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  instead  of  the  abolition  of  the 
farm. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
in  some  quarters  to  do  away  with  the  farm 
attached  to  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
too  expensive  and  that  the  results  obtained 
from  it  are  of  no  practical  value  to  the 
farmers.  Started  eight  years  ago  on  poor, 
worn-out  land  with  old  buildings  contain¬ 
ing  no  modern  conveniences,  and  sustained 
by  paltry  appropriations  from  the  State,  it 
is'a  wonder  that  agriculture  has  derived  as 
much  benefit  from  it  as  it  has. 

Some,  I  dare  say,  thought  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  station  would  revolutionize 
farming  at  once,  make  their  fields  produce 
twice  as  much  as  formerly  with  the  same 
slipshod  cultivation,  boom  prices  and  teach 
them  the  undiscovered  secret  of  making  a 
living  without  work.  It  has  not  done  this 
and  these  men  say  the  farm  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  then  there  are  thousands 
of  farmers  who  laugh  at  science  and  say : 
“  Them  scientists  don’t  know  nothin’  ’bout 
farmin’,”  and  of  course  would  not  read 
about  or  act  upon  the  reports  of  the  exper¬ 
iments  because,  as  each  says :  “Nobody  can’t 
tell  me  nothin’  new  ’bout  farmin’.”  Ah! 
there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  To  be  sure  there  are  many  who 
were  at  first  honest  friends  of  the  farm, 
who  are  disappointed  in  the  work  done. 
Their  great  expectations  have  not  been 
realized  and  therefore  they  would  be  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  abolishing  it.  But,  my  friends,  you 
must  not  expect  any  State  or  Nation  to  get 
the  earth  in  return  for  an  investment  of 
$20,000  a  year.  The  work  done  by  our  farm 
since  its  inception  has  been  done  carefully 
and  conscientiously  by  those  in  charge, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  other  State  has  derived 
more  benefit  from  its  farm  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  existence  than  have  we 
from  ours. 

Rumor  says  that  there  is  apt  to  be  some 
lively  legislation  at  Albany  this  session  in 
regard  to  appropriations  for  the  station’s 
maintenance,  and  our  cautious  Assembly- 
man-elect  E.  H.  Davis,  is  taking  time  by 
the  forelock  and  getting  pointers  from  his 
constituents  by  sending  out  to  prominent 
farmers  self-addressed  postal-cards  con¬ 
taining  the  following  two  questions : 

“Have  you  ever  received  any  practical 
benefit  from  the  State  Experiment  Farm 
at  Geneva  P  Do  you  favor  further  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  support  of  said  farm  ?” 
One  of  the  most  extensive  farmers  in  this 
county  answered,  “  No,”  to  both  questions, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  others  who  have 
done  the  same.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sad¬ 
ness  that  I  have  written  the  above,  as  it  is 
a  sorry  state  of  affairs  indeed  when  so- 
called  intelligent  farmers  would  be  in  favor 
of  numbering  our  farm  with  the  things  of 
the  past. 

Why  do  we  need  au  experiment  farm  ? 
This  question  can  be  answered  by  facts  of 
the  present  day  and  by  history.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation  and 
anything  that  will  stimulate  it,  tends  to 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  people  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  farmers.  The  extension 
of  manufactures,  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  should  go  hand  in  hand  as  each 
branch  depends  upon  the  others,  and  a 
steady  growth  along  these  lines  makes  na¬ 
tional  prosperity.  The  aim  of  intelligent 
manufacturers  is,  with  the  same  capital  to 
produce  twice  as  much  this  year  as  they 
did  last,  and  one  great  object  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  is  to  teach  farmers  how  to 
raise  twice  as  big  crops  per  acre  as  they 
did  the  year  before.  In  the  German  Em¬ 
pire  there  are  184  agricultural  experiment 
stations  exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  intelligent  tilling  of  the  soil.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  them  is  enormous ;  but 
Germany  is  a  garden  and  naturally  the 
foremost  nation  of  Europe.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  England  have  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  English  agriculture. 


In  fact  during  the  last  25  years  the  average 
yield  of  crops  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
while  in  New  York  during  the  same  period 
the  average  of  three  leading  cereals  has 
fallen  off  about  one  per  cent.  This  looks 
as  though  the  proud,  boasting  Yankees 
were  50  years  behind  “  Old  England.” 

New  York’s  agricultural  products  are 
worth  $300,000,000  annually,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  could  easily  double  the 
amount  in  two  decades  with  no  greater  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labor  than  we  now  employ,  if 
that  labor  were  guided  by  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers.  We  can  make  our  experiment  farm  as 
valuable  as  the  Rothamsted  Farm  in  -Eng¬ 
land  if  we  will,  and  it  would  seem  that  a 
State  boasting  a  Capitol  bu'lding  costing 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  ought  to 
afford  $50,000  a  year  toward  developing  the 
greatest  of  all  industries  within  her 
borders. 

The  farmers  of  New  York  must  raise 
twice  the  products  from  the  same  acres  in 
the  future  to  enable  them  to  compete  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  world,  and  the  careful 
study  of  the  work  of  our  station,  supple¬ 
mented  with  information  from  the  leading 
agricultural  papers,  will  tell  them  how  to 
do  it.  To-day  I  was  talking  with  a  farmer 
who  said  he  could  never  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  farm, 
it  didn’t  “  amount  to  shucks  anyway,”  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  abolishing  it,  and  yet 
that  same  man  has  had  the  last  annual 
“  report  ”  in  his  house  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  has  not  read  it,  although  he  has  had 
plenty  of  time  to  do  so. 

This  report — a  volume  of  over  400  pages 
— can  be  obtained  by  a  little  expenditure 
of  time  and  a  postal-card,  and  is  actually 
worth  as  much  to  the  farmers  of  New  York 
as  half  the  farm  books  sold  at  $2  apiece. 

I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the 
vast  majority  of  farmers  in  my  county,  and 
my  State  as  well,  when  I  say  that  instead  of 
abolishing  our  station  we  should  double  the 
appropriations  of  last  year,  thereby  enab¬ 
ling  Dr.  Collier  and  his  corps  of  assistants 
to  carry  on  more  thoroughly  the  work  it 
was  established  to  do — that  “  of  promoting 
every  branch  of  agriculture  by  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  and  experiment.” 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN 
FERTILIZER  ANALYSES. 


W.  L.  SNYDER. 


The  laws  of  many  of  the  States  regulat¬ 
ing  the  sale  and  composition  of  commercial 
fertilizers  make  it  almost  imperative  for 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  to  employ 
competent  chemists  to  analyze  the  pro¬ 
ducts  they  put  forth  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  the  composition  up  to  the  guaranteed 
claims.  These  guaranteed  claims  or  the 
results  of  actual  analyses,  are  now  gen¬ 
erally  printed  on  the  bags  or  barrels  con¬ 
taining  the  fertilizer,  or  a  certificate  of 
analysis  may  be  sent  with  the  goods  to 
agents  who  are  supposed  to  show  them  to 
farmers  buying  the  product.  These  guar¬ 
anteed  claims  also  appear  in  nearly  all  cir¬ 
culars  and  other  advertising  matter  sent 
out  by  fertilizer  companies. 

The  following  is  a  common  form  for  re¬ 
porting  analyses. 

per.  cent. 


Total  phosphoric  acid .  12 

Soluble .  8 

Insoluble .  1 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid .  3 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  11 

Potash  (Ka  O) .  2.6 

Eq’l  sulphate  of  potash .  5 

Ammonia .  3 

Moisture .  10 


These  figures  are  taken  as  even  whole 
percentages  for  use  further  on,  and  they 
represent  what  would  be  a  very  good  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  In  the  published  analyses 
some  of  these  terms,  especially  those  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  list,  are  often  omitted  ; 
but  the  omitted  terms  may  generally  be 
figured  from  those  published.  From  the 
fact  that  these  results  of  analyses  are 
printed  on  fertilizer  bags,  barrels  and  cir¬ 
culars  which  are  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmer,  they  are  undoubtedly  printed 
for  his  benefit  and  he  should  give  them  a 
careful  study,  otherwise  the  State  laws 
and  expensive  analyses  have  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  they  might.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  analyses’  results  receive  so 


little  attention  is  because  they  are  not 
understood. 

The  following  is  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  above  list,  in  the  or¬ 
der  in  which  they  are  there  given. 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  the  entire  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer.  It  is  not  in 
the  fertilizer  as  free  acid,  but  each  mole¬ 
cule  of  acid  is  combined  with  one,  two,  or 
three  molecules  of  lime,  and,  except  in  the 
last  case,  with  water  also.  The  term  “to¬ 
tal  phosphoric  acid  ”  is  often  omitted  in 
the  published  results  of  analysis,  but  the 
amount  of  total  phosphoric  acid  is  always 
determined  by  the  chemist,  for  by  a  method 
of  difference  he  determines  from  this  form 
some  of  the  other  forms  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  he  does  not  determine  by  direct  an¬ 
alysis.  Farmers  may  calculate  the  amount 
of  total  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  the  other  forms  published  as 
follows :  Total  phosphoric  acid  equals 
available  phosphoric  acid  plus  the  insolu¬ 
ble  phosphoric  acid ;  or,  using  the  figures 
aboveprinted.it  is  the  12=11  +1.  Or  the 
total  phosphoric  acid  equals  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  plus  the  reverted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  pltis  the  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  with  the  figures  12=8  +  3  +  1. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  is  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer,  that 
will  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  It  is  the 
amount  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  as 
given  above,  each  molecule  of  which  was 
combined  with  one  molecule  of  lime  and 
two  molecules  of  water.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  one  of  the  whole  list  and  should 
always  receive  special  attention,  as  nearly 
one-half  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  depends 
on  this  element. 

Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid  is  the 
amount  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  each 
molecule  of  which  was  combined  with  three 
molecules  of  lime.  It  will  not  be  dissolved 
by  water,  and  will  not  be  dissolved  by  a 
neutral  (neither  acid  nor  alkaline)  solution 
of  ammonium  citrate  of  1.09  specific  grav¬ 
ity.  Agricultural  chemists  have  calculated 
that  this  neutral  solution  of  ammonium 
citrate  will  dissolve  phosphoric  acid  that 
is  combined,  each  molecule  with  two  mo¬ 
lecules  of  lime,  or  what  is  called  reverted 
phosphoric  acid,  and  that  it  will  have  about 
as  much  solvent  action  on  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  30  minutes  at  60  degrees  centigrade 
temperature,  if  frequently  shaken,  as  the 
soil  and  roots  of  plants  combined  will  have 
on  it  during  the  entire  season  of  the  growth 
of  a  crop.  The  insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
as  above  stated,  is  not  dissolved  in  the  sol¬ 
ution  of  ammonium  citrate,  hence  it  might 
be  concluded  that  these  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  consider  that  it  will  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants  of  one  season’s 
crop  at  least.  The  farmer  then  will  not 
want  to  buy  much  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  expecting  to  get  immediate  results 
from  it. 

These  three  forms — the  “total,”  “sol¬ 
uble,”  and  “  insoluble  ”  phosphoric  acid — 
are  the  only  forms  that  the  chemist  deter¬ 
mines  by  direct  analysis,  the  other  two 
forms — the  “reverted”  and  “available” 
are  both  determined  from  these  forms  by 
addition  or  subtraction. 

The  Reverted  Phosphoric  Acid  equals 
the  total  phosphoric  acid  mi  mis  the  sum  of 
the  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid, 
or,  using  the  above  figures,  it  is  the  12 
minus  the  (8  + 1)  or  9=3.  The  reverted  phos¬ 
phoric  is  the  amount  of  the  total  phosphor¬ 
ic  acid  that  has  once  been  soluble  in  water 
and  combined  with  one  molecule  of  lime, 
but  which  in  the  presence  of  more  lime  in 
the  fertilizer,  has  taken  up  or  combined, 
with  another  molecule  of  lime.  It  has 
changed  half  way  back  to  its  original  form 
in  which  it  contained  three  molecules  of 
lime.  This  changing  back  process  is  called 
“  reverting,”  and  cannot  be  entirely  pre¬ 
vented  by  fertilizer  manufacturers.  Re¬ 
verted  phosphoric  acid  as  plant  food  has 
approximately  the  same  value  as  soluble 
phosphoric  acid. 

The  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  is  the 
sum  of  the  soluble  and  reverted  phosphor¬ 
ic  acids,  or  itisthe  8+3=11,  or  the  12 — 1=11, 
the  total  phosphoric  acid  minus  the  insol¬ 
uble  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  all  that  part  of 
the  total  phosphoric  acid  that  will  be  of 
much  use  to  the  plaut  in  a  single  season’s 
growth,  hence  the  term  “  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.” 

Potash  (K2  O):  this  term,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  used  to  designate  the  amount  of  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  fertilizer,  means  the  oxide  of  po¬ 
tassium.  In  chemistry  the  first  letter  of 
the  name  of  a  substance,  often  combined 
with  one  other  letter,  is  made  to  represent 
the  whole  name.  In  the  case  of  potassium 
the  letter  would  be  P,  ‘.but  phosphorus  al¬ 


so  begins  with  p ;  hence,  to  avoid  confu¬ 
sion,  for  potassium  the  first  letter  K  of  the 
Latin  name  for  potassium  or  kalium  is 
used.  The  potash  does  not  exist  in  the 
fertilizer  as  the  oxide  or  K2  O,  but  is 
generally  in  the  form  of  the  sulphate. 
But  the  chemist  generally  figures  the 
amount  present  in  that  form  of  oxide,  and 
from  this  form  can  calculate  the  amount  of 
sulphate  of  potash  that  it  would  represent 
by  dividing  54  by  100.  Some  fertilizer  com¬ 
panies  report  the  potash  present  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  K2  S  04  as  then  the  percent¬ 
age  appears  nearly  double  what  it  would  if 
reported  as  oxide  K2  O.  Farmers  should 
bear  this  in  mind,  as  it  is  the  actual  potash 
K2  O,  that  they  want  to  figure  on  ;  hence 
when  K2  S  Ot  is  given  in  the  analysis  re¬ 
sults,  only  about  one-half  is  of  value  to  tile 
soil,  as  there  is  plenty  of  sulphuric  acid  pres¬ 
ent  in  other  forms. 

The  Term  Ammonia  needs  but  little  ex¬ 
planation,  as  all  are  familiar  with  it.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  nitrogen 
alone  of  the  ammonia  that  is  of  special 
value  to  many  crops  and  that  the  nitrogen 
is  14-17  of  the  ammonia.  The  nitrogen 
may  exist  in  the  fertilizer  combined  in  nit¬ 
rate  of  ammonia,  or  in  organic  compounds ; 
but  the  chemist  generally  converts  all 
forms  to  ammonia  in  his  determinations, 
hence  it  is  generally  reported  in  this  form. 

The  Term  Moisture  needs  no  explana¬ 
tion  and  is  often  not  reported  in  analysis, 
and  is  of  little  value  save  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  analytical  chemist. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Bates  City,  Lafayette  County. — The 
year  1889  was,  in  almost  every  particular, 
the  finest  that  we  have  enjoyed  in  Missou¬ 
ri  during  a  residence  of  22  years.  Crops 
were  good,  the  yield  per  acre  for  wheat  and 
corn  being  in  most  sections  extra  good. 
The  hay  crop  was  very  heavy,  but  was  in¬ 
jured  a  great  deal  by  the  wet  weather  dur¬ 
ing  harvest,  and  by  standing  until  it  was 
over-ripe,  so  that  it  is  no  better  than  straw. 
There  has  been  but  little  need  of  feeding  so 
far,  as  the  weather  has  been  so  mild  that 
our  sheep  and  stock  cattle  have  done  wel 
out  in  the  pastures ;  in  fact,  the  grass  has 
grown  all  this  month.  The  mercury  stood 
at  70  degrees  on  Christmas  Day,  and  also 
on  several  of  the  preceding  days.  There 
have  been  only  a  few  days  on  which  stock 
were  not  troubled  by  flies,  and  I  saw  a  large 
snake  in  the  road  on  December  20  and 
the  mocking  birds  are  flitting  about  in 
the  hedges,  which  is  very  unusual  so 
late  in  the  season.  A  great  amount  of 
plowing  is  done  for  the  spring  crops  and  the 
mortgage-lifter — the  plow — is  still  going, 
turning  under  the  stalks  of  last  season’s 
growth.  A  few  farmers  in  this  county  are 
laying  a  great  amount  of  tile,  but  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  by  no  means  as  general  as  it  should 
be,  for  a  vast  amount  of  our  best  lands  still 
need  draining.  I  have  been  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  experiments  and  varied  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  correspondents  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  more  especially  in  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Terry,  of  my  native  State,  yet  all  are 
full  of  instruction,  and  the  discussion  em¬ 
braces  almost  every  department  of  farm 
life.  I  am  much  interested  m  one  thing 
very  needful  on  every  farm,  which  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  discussed  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
and  that  is  a  good  reliable  water  supply. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  “  meat  crop  ”  has 
yet  been  put  up.  The  hogs  are  very  fat 
and  the  weather  is  too  warm.  j.  T.  F. 


We  have  received  a  considerable  number 
of  inquiries  about  the  American  Publishing 
Association  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  our  request  a  friend  in  the  Windy 
City,  who'is  accustomed  to  investigate  such 
matters,  hunted  up  the  concern  and  writes 
to  us  as  follows  :  “This  is  a  mysterious 
firm :  the  name  of  Williams  &  Co.  is  on 
the  door  of  the  premises  occupied  by  one 
man  who  represents  the  association,  and 
who  is  very  secretive  in  his  business.  He 
has  occupied  the  office  for  three  years  and 
yet  the  agent  of  the  building  claims  to 
know  nothing  about  him.  I  le«rn  that  he 
does  some  sort  of  a  printing  business  on  a 
small  press ;  but  that  is  all  I  can  ascertain 
with  regard  to  him  or  his  affairs.”  Need 
we  say  another  word  f  Isn’t  caution  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary.in  such ’a ’case]? 
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CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


WE  recently  saw  a  very  pretty  “  made- 
over  ”  gown  which  was  both  sim¬ 
ple  aud  stylish — economical  too.  The  skirt 
was  perfectly  plain,  gathered  over  a  foun¬ 
dation.  The  bodice  was  a  short  basque, 
pointed  bQth  in  back  and  front,  and  fitting 
very  smoothly.  The  material  was  navy- 
blue  cloth.  The  basque  had  a  yoke  of  navy- 
blue  velvet,  pointed  back  and  front,  the 
lower  edge  being  blind-stitclied,  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  smoothly  laid  on  the  cloth. 
The  sleeves  were  made  entirely  of  velvet, 
leg-of-mutton  shape,  gathered  high  up  in 
the  arm  hole,  but  fitting  tightly  below  the 
elbow.  Around  the  edge  of  the  basque  rib¬ 
bon  of  the  same  color  was  put  on  plain, 
number  16;  it  was  brought  into  a  point 
back  and  front.  In  the  front  the  fastening 
was  hidden  by  a  little  butterfly  bow  ;  a 
large  bow  with  long  ends  was  put  on  the 
back,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center.  It 
was  a  very  jaunty-looking  frock  indeed, 
and  very  easily  made.  When  going  out  the 
wearer  finished  her  costume  with  a  black 
astrakhan  cape  and  a  little  wrinkled  tur¬ 
ban  of  the  blue  velvet,  trimmed  with  one 
large  black  wing,  pointing  forward. 


“  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt,  finds  tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  everything .” 

We  wish  all  who  complain  of  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  country  life  would  just  think  over 
Shakespeare’s  wise  speech ;  they  do  not 
really  know  how  much  they  have  to  be 
grateful  for.  It  may  be  monotonous,  but 
it  is  not  more  so  than  perpetual  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  surely  there  are  many  compen¬ 
sations,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  We 
never  take  a  walk,  even  beneath  bare 
boughs  and  a  leaden  sky,  without  seeing 
something  of  interest ;  it  may  be  an  unus¬ 
ual  patch  of  moss  or  lichen,  or  a  cluster  of 
scarlet  berries,  or  an  odd  stone,  or  it  may 
be  the  antics  of  winter  birds.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  something,  and  we  never  feel  our 
walk  is  in  vain.  Usually  it  suggests  some¬ 
thing  we  want  to  learn,  and  that  always 
seems  the  prime  advantage  of  a  country 
over  a  city  walk.  We  must  confess  to  a 
personal  weakness  for  looking  in  at  shop 
windows,  but  certainly  looking  at  bonnets 
and  trinkets  does  not  enlarge  one’s  mind 
so  much  as  studying  up  plants  and  birds. 
The  love  of  Nature  gives  pleasure  to  the 
end  of  one’s  life,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  we 
may  f.11  possess. 

*  •* 

* 

This  suggests  another  New  Year’s  reso- 
ution  :  why  not  decide  to  study  something 
near  at  hand,  such  as  birds,  or  plants,  or 
stones  ?  It  is  surprising  how  much  interest 
it  will  give  to  one’s  walks.  It  will  not 
cost  nearly  as  much  as  many  so-called  ac¬ 
complishments — of  course  it  will  not 
“show  off”  so  much,  but  the  possessor  of 
such  knowledge  will  have  far  more  real 
pleasure.  There  aie  so  many  charming 
books  of  country  life  a  id  country  pleasures 
that  it  is  easy  enou|.  h  to  obtain  such  infor¬ 
mation,  whatever  it  may  be ;  once  ob¬ 
tained,  a  good  many  otherwise  profitless 
hours  are  turned  to  ac  jount. 


KEEPING  A.  DIARY. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


THERE  are  diaries  and  diaries — the 
voluminous  journal  of  the  introspec¬ 
tive  person,  the  hasty  jottings  of  the  man 
of  affairs,  the  sententious  entries  of  the 
trained  observer,  and  the  occasional  pen- 
and-ink  meditations  of  one  who  would  fain 
see,  now  and  then,  whither  this  swift  cur¬ 
rent  of  time  is  bearing  him.  In  some  cases, 
as  followed  by  some  people,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  journal-writing  is  worse 
than  useless,  even  a  positive  injury.  It 
can  hardly  be  helpful  either  to  ourselves  or 
other  people,  to  spend  much  time  setting 
down  the  happenings  of  an  ordinary,  un¬ 
eventful  life,  or  in  analyzing  our  motives, 
or  inspecting  our  conduct  or  the  springs  of 
it.  or  in  recording  our  aspirations,  however 
worthy  they  may  be.  Our  eyes  were  made 
for  seeing  what  is  outside  of  ourselves,  and 
our  noblest  faculties  find  similar  employ¬ 
ment. 

Says  Mrs.  Browning : 

••  We  are  wrong  whenever  we  think  too  much 
pf  whfU  we  think  or  flre.’' 


Yet  a  faithfully  kept  diary,  judiciously 
used,  may  serve  many  helpful  purposes. 

There  are  many  events  of  which  in  after 
years  it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a 
record.  Dates  are  as  helpful  in  over-look¬ 
ing  the  individual  life  as  in  epitomizing  a 
nation’s  history. 

Then  it  is  a  satisfaction  when  one  has 
completed  a  piece  of  work,  large  or  small, 
to  record  the  fact,  and  it  is  an  aid  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  month’s  or  the  year’s  work. 

And  it  is  well,  too,  to  make  a  record  of  the 
books  one  reads.  The  student  might  find 
it  profitable  to  indicate  as  briefly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  or  by  some  sign  intelligible  to  himself, 
the  character  of  the  volumes  or  his  estimate 
of  them. 

And  it  may  be  of  great  value,  if  one  is  at 
any  time  thrown  among  people  of  emin¬ 
ence  or  distinction,  or  placed  in  any  note¬ 
worthy  circumstances,  to  preserve  some 
description  of  the  same  with  the  vividness 
of  one’s  first  impressions  to  give  them  the 
interest  no  after  recollections  could  have. 

I  think  it  might  often  be  of  profit  to  record 
the  progress  of  the  season,  the  weather, 
and  to  make  some  mention  of  the  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  Nature.  To  young 
people,  semi-invalids,  or  others  whose  fac¬ 
ulties  of  observation  have  not  been  trained, 
or  who  need  to  be  enticed  into  excursions 
into  the  out-door  world,  this  might  be  help¬ 
ful.  Mr.  John  Burroughs  gathers  the 
wealth  which  he  coins  into  his  unique  es¬ 
says  from  common  high-ways  and  by-ways. 

Henry  Thoreau  found  the  territory  included 
in  one  small  township  quite  inexhaustible. 

Lowell  and  Higginson  found  our  dreariest, 
most  barren  season  fertile  in  facts,  sugges¬ 
tions  and  significances.  So  many  situa¬ 
tions  and  circumstances  seem  barren  to  us 
because  we  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  revenues 
of  interest  and  beautv  they  may  yield  to 
the  attentive  mind  !  And  in  learning  to 
discern  some  of  these  things,  we  discover 
ourselves.  Our  aptitudes  and  abilities  are 
disclosed  to  us  in  action. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  family  jour¬ 
nal  might  be  a  very  delightful  thing  to 
make,  and  inestimably  precious  to  possess. 

The  members  of  the  household  might  take 
turns  in  making  entries — which  would  of 
course  be  made  only  on  occasion,  or  it 
might  be  put  in  charge  of  the  one  who  was 
best  qualified  or  had  most  time  to  spare. 

The  canceling  of  an  old  debt,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  some  household  desire,  the  good  for¬ 
tune  or  success  of  some  member,  the  illness 
of  another,  births,  deaths,  removals,  jour¬ 
neys,  enterprises  undertaken — all  these 
would  be  material  for  the  family  journal. 

Many  people  who  dislike  the  conventional  _  .  ,  ,  .. 

v,  ,,  ,.  .  .,  £  T  WONDER  if  the  little  girls  (or  big  ones 

diary,  with  its  exactions  in  the  way  of  I  ....  .  , 

;  -I-  either)  who  wear  beaver  capes,  carry 

daily  entries,  may  find  it  pleasant  to  keep.  .  .  a  ,  ,,  .  ,  1  .  ,  , 

1  eaver  muffs,  or  have  their  coats  trimmed 

an  itemized  lournal  ”  after  this  fashion: 

,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  with  this  soft,  warm  fur,  ever  stop  to  think 

Take  a  thick  blank-book,  and  divide  into  ,  ,  „  ’  , 

,  ,  ,  where  it  comes  from  ?  How  many  of  you 

several  parts.  One  of  these  devote  to  ,  ...  ,  .  , ,  ,  . 

.  .  know  anything  about  the  funny  little  ani- 

a  record  of  things  accomplished,  another  to  ,  ,  °  ,  .  ,  ,  „ 

mal  whose  coat  you  have  appropriated  ? 

happenings,  meluding  journeys,  visits  ,  remember  in  flrst  •  ,  „  (aa  we 

and  special  pleasures,  another  to  the  mention  ,  ,  ..  .  .  .  . 

, ,  ,  ,  ,  j.  .  .  ....  used  to  call  our  geography)  a  picture  of  a 

of  books  read  or  studies  pursued,  and  still  .  ,  . , 

,,  .  ,  ,  ,  ’  family  of  beavers  at  work.  It  said  that  the 

another  to  a  careful  account  of  all  moneys  ,  .  .  .  , 

.  .  .  .  ...  .I  •  beaver  used  his  tail  as  a  trowel  while  en- 

received,  and  of  all  expenditures.  It  is  a  ,  ,  ,, 

,  ’  ,  ,  .  .  ..  gaged  in  building  his  house  and  dam.  Mr. 

pleasure  to  keep  such  a  record,  and  a  satis-  yr  it-  ,,  •  tI  ,  ,,  i  . 

^  K  ’  H.  P.  Y  ells,  in  Harper’s  Monthly  of  some 

faction  to  possess  it.  ,.  .  „  .  ,,  . 

^  time  ago,  tells  us  many  wonderful  things 

- ‘4'^  in  regard  to  this  curious  little  animal.  He 

GOLDEN  GRAINS.  contradicts  my  old  “jogafy”  in  regard  to 

_  the  statement  made  about  the  little  fellow 

_ ^  ,  using  his  tail  as  a  trowel,  and,  as  he  writes 

TTTHEN  Emerson’s  ibrary  was  burning  frQm  nal  investigation,  he  ought  to 

VV  m  Concord,  relates  Miss  Alcott  I  knQW  He  savs  that  the  tail  is  “  convex  on 

went  to  him  as  he  stood  with  the  fire-light  the  upper  SI1Vface.”  and  that  this  makes 

on  his  strong,  sweet  face  and  endeavored  guch  a  uge  impossible.  He  also  says  that 
to  express  my  sympathy  for  the  loss  of  his  the  tail  is  very  muscuiar)  and  that,  as  the 
most  valued  possessions,  but  he  answered  beaver  doeg  most  of  big  work  standing  on 

cheerily:  Never  mind,  Louisa,  see  what  a  bjs  bjnd  iegS)  be  evidently  uses  his  tail  as  a 
beautiful  blaze  they  make!  We  will  en-  SUpp0rt 

joy  that  now.”  The  lesson  was  never  for-  The  beaver8  do  very  little  work  during 
gotten,  and  in  the  varied  losses  that  have  the  suinmer  They  Hye  principallv  on 

come  to  me  I  have  learned  to  look  for  some-  b5rch  bark  They  usually  build  ‘their 

thing  beautiful  and  blight .  houses  near  the  water  and  burrow  through 

Says  Bishop  Wilkins:  I  call  that  natu-  to  the  roots  of  some  large  tree.  If  the 
ral  religion  which  men  might  know,  and  stream  near  which  their  house  is  built 
should  be  obliged  to  know,  by  the  mere  should  be  shallow,  they  then  build  a  dam- 
principles  of  reason,  improved  by  consider-  not  a  regular  methodical  structure  as  many 
ation  and  experience,  without  the  help  of  suppose,  but,  as  Mr.  Wells  puts  it,  “  a  nar- 
revelation .  now  pile  of  brushwood  thrown  together 

Few  consider  how  much  we  are  indebted  higgledy-piggledy.”  On  the  side  towards 
to  government,  because  few  can  realize  the  source  of  the  stream  they  generally 
how  wretched  mankind  would  be  without  weight  down  the  brushwood  with  mud. 
it,  says  Atterbury .  The  beaver  does  most  of  his  work  at  night, 

„  ,  .  __  and  the  darker  and  damper  the  night  is, 

HE  who  cannot  forgive  others,  says  Her-  the  befcter  the  work  progresses.  This  may 

bert  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  animala  feel 
pass  himself  ;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be  mQre  secure  from  molestation  in  the  dark- 
forSlven .  ness. 

In  one  of  his  writings  George  Washing-  As  I  said,  most  of  the  beaver's  work  js 
ton  said  that  a  slender  acquaintance  with  done  in  the  winter.  When  ice  fornis  oq 
the  world  must  convince  every  map  that  the  surface  of  the  streppis  at  night 
actions,  not  words,  are  the  true  criterion  beavers  know  that  their  jilay  time  is  oypp. 
of  the  attachment  pf  friends;  and  that  the  They  immediately  go  tq  ivprk  laying  in  ^ 
most  liberal  professions  of  good-will  arp  store  of  wood-food.  This  fjipy  pile  upintq 
very  fay  from  being  the  spi rest  marks  pf  it  fl  :jpat  wood-pile,  They  tmme',  from  theit 


Sir  John  Dunham  wrote : 

Learn  to  live  well,  that  thou  mayst  die  so  too. 

To  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do. 

Said  Madame  Neckar  :  A  certain  amount 
of  distrust  is  wholesome,  but  not  so  much 
of  others  as  of  ourselves ;  neither  vanity 
nor  conceit  can  exist  in  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  with  it . 

Says  Thoreau :  Go  not  so  far  out  of  your 
path  for  a  truer  life  ;  keep  strictly  onward 
in  that  path  alone  which  your  genius 
points  out ;  do  the  things  which  lie  nearest 
to  you,  but  which  are  difficult  to  do  ;  live  a 
purer,  a  more  thoughtful  and  more  labor¬ 
ious  life,  more  true  to  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  more  noble  and  magnanimous. . 

Many  men  run  after  felicity,  said  Syd¬ 
ney  Smith,  like  an  absent- minded  man 
hunting  for  his  hat,  while  all  the  time  it  is 
on  his  head  or  in  his  hand . 

Says  Dr.  Rankin  :  There  never  was  a 
true  astronomy  so  long  as  men  thought  of 
the  earth  as  the  hinge  and  middle  point  of 
all.  There  never  will  be  a  true  morality 
except  in  the  righteousness  which  finds  its 
center  in  the  holy  God . 

The  late  President  Garfield  in  an  address 
said  :  To  those  most  noble  men,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  who  together  fought  for 
the  Union,  I  commend  all  the  lessons  of 
charity  that  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
men  have  taught . 

Prayers  need  not  be  fine,  said  Dr.  Spur¬ 
geon.  I  believe  God  abhors  fine  prayers. 
If  a  person  ask  charity  of  you  in  elegant 
sentences,  he  is  not  likely  to  get  it . 


Dow  esix  c  (£■  c  o nomij 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“  Why  wait  for  New  Year's  Day  to  come 
—and  disappear  ? 

Whene'er  the  spirit  moves  to  nobler 
creeds, 

When  conscience  disapproves,  or  duty 
pleads, 

Then  make  resolves,  and  of  resolves 
make  deeds, 

And  make  each  day  begin  a  New  and 
Happy  year.” 


THE  BEAVER. 


houses  to  the  bottom  of  this  wood-pile, 
bring  the  necessary  food  into  their  houses, 
carrying  away  the  waste  portions  when 
they  have  eaten.  Mr.  Wells  describes  their 
houses  as  follows : 

“On  some  bank  or  island  but  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  water  they  place  together 
a  number  of  poles  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  wigwam.  Upon  these  they  pile 
shorter  sticks,  largely  the  relics  of  past 
feasts,  and  mingle  with  them  mud  and 
grass,  until  they  have  covered  the  original 
poles  to  a  thickness  of  two  or  more  feet. 
Over  the  whole  they  pile  more  poles,  until 
the  general  aspect  of  the  finished  house  is 
that  of  a  low,  dome-shaped  pile  of  old 
brushwood. 

One  built  by  a  family  of  four  in  1886, 
and  opened  by  me  in  September,  188T,  was 
irregularly  circular,  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  four  feet  high.  The  living- 
chamber  was4X  feet  long,  three  feet  wide, 
and  18  inches  high.  The  grass  beds  of  the 
family  were  easily  distinguishable,  the 
father  at  one  end,  the  mother  at  one  side 
and  the  two  young  opposite.  In  the  middle 
was  the  dining  room.  Two  holes  led  into 
the  water,  which  was  but  a  few  inches  be¬ 
low  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  opening  far 
below  the  surface,  one  on  one  side,  the 
other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island 
upon  which  the  house  was  built.  The  exit 
toward  the  wood-pile  was  straighter  and  of 
easier  grade  than  the  other,  obviously  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  carry  their  food- 
wood.  A  small  space  at  the  apex  of  the 
dome  consisted  merely  of  interlaced  poles 
and  sticks  without  admixture  of  mud, 
clearly  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 
Such  is  the  winter  home  of  the  beaver,  and 
to  it  they  confine  themselves  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  severe.  But  should  a  thaw 
come,  they  will  burrow  to  the  surface 
through  four  or  five  feet  of  snow,  and  work 
as  only  beavers  can  work  while  it  lasts 
laying  in  fresh  food-wood.” 

It  requires  great  patience  and  powers  of 
observation  to  trap  beavers:  it  is  hard 
work,  and  the  returns  are  by  no  means 
large.  The  trapper  locates  the  burrows  of 
the  beaver  during  the  summer  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  his  winter’s  work.  He  first 
aims  to  catch  the  father  beaver,  as  the  rest 
become  frightened  and  defenceless  when  he 
is  gone.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  i  n 
order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fur,  for  if  in¬ 
jured,  it  becomes  worthless. 

There  are  very  many  more  things  which 
might  be  told  of  this  cunning  little  animal 
did  time  and  space  permit.  I  hope  each 
boy  and  girl  will  remember  what  he  or  she 
has  read  here  about  the  beaver.  What  we 
read  or  study  does  not  determine  what  we 
learn,  it  is  what  we  remember  that  does 
this.  Now,  each  of  you  when  you  have 
finished  this,  repeat  to  yourself  the 
principal  things  you  have  been  told,  and 
fix  them  in  your  memory  :  it  may  be  of  use 
to  you  someday  in  the  future.  Will  you  ? 

DORA  HARVEY  VROOMAN. 


Harper’s  Bazar  says  that  the  day  must 
come  when  woman’s  dress  will  be  much 
more  than  the  weight-record  of  a  purse. 


CANDY  MAKING. 


THE  Turks  are  noted  candy-rnakers 
and  eaters,  and  some  of  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  all  sweets  come  from  the  Orient. 
These  people,  on  the  other  hand,  use  no 
alcoholic  beverages.  It  has  also  been 
noticed  that  many  persons  in  western 
lands,  who  are  fond  of  sugary  things,  care 
less  for  wines  and  liquors  than  people  not 
blessed  with  the  “  sweet  tooth.”  Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  this  saccharine  theory 
or  not  is  of  little  concern  to  us.  Take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  My  purpose  is  simply 
to  give  you  a  few  rules  for  making  some 
candies  that  have  greatly  pleased  paterfam¬ 
ilias  and  the  little  ones. 

The  recipe  books  tell  us  to  provide  porce¬ 
lain  dishes  and  various  wooden  utensils, 
but  I  find  that  a  bright  tin  dish,  an  iron 
spoon,  a  straw,  two  forks,  and  some  but¬ 
tered  paper  are  quite  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  Clean  hands  frequently  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  quickly  dried,  enable 


£Ui.$fcUnnc0U.$  §Uvmi.siug. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Cantoris 
Wr.H’  hjld  Children, ghe  gave  Uietn  Castor >a 
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one  to  handle  the  candy  without  sticking. 

A  deft  touch,  quick  motions  and  a  careful 
eye  are  essential  to  success.  It  is  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  all  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
best  quality.  Having  conquered  the  first 
step,  which  is  the  making  of  the  following 
described  foundation  (sometimes  called  the 
“  fondant  ”),  the  rest  is  easy  and  the  variety 
of  your  candies  may  depend  largely  upon 
your  inventiveness.  Some  of  the  following 
I  have  never  seen  described. 

Most  of  the  home-made  candies  are  large¬ 
ly  composed  of  “confectioner’s  sugar,”  but 
I  doubt  its  purity  and  use  only  the  regular 
granulated  sort  of  the  stores.  I  find  it  bet¬ 
ter,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  candy  de¬ 
sired,  to  make  only  about  a  pound  of  the 
“  foundation  ”  at  a  time. 

The  Foundation.—' Take  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  half  cup  of  boiling 
water,  mix.  Boil  five  minutes  without 
stirring,  Try  it  by  dipping  a  straw  into 
the  mass.  A  drop  will  form  on  the  end  of 
the  straw.  After  allowing  a  moment  for 
cooling,  if  by  touching  with  the  finger  it 
stretches  out  into  a  fine  hair  two  inches 
long  (called  “hairing”  or  “feathering”) 
it  is  supposed  to  be  done.  Remove  the 
sauce-pan  from  the  fire  and  set  it  in  a  basin 
of  cold  water.  Beat  for  five  minutes,  when, 
if  it  has  cooked  rightly,  it  should  be  a 
creamy  mass  capable  of  being  worked  into 
any  desired  shape.  If  it  should  prove  too 
hard,  add  a  little  water  and  cook  an  instant 
longer,  applying  the  same  test.  If  too  soft, 
cook  a  little  more  without  the  extra  water. 

Flavors.— Any  flavor  may  be  easily  in¬ 
corporated  by  simply  dropping  on  the 
foundation  and  working  in  well  with  the 
fingers. 

Coloring.— For  pink  use  a  little  cochi¬ 
neal  coloring  prepared  by  the  druggist. 
For  yellow,  I  take  some  yelk  of  egg  and  a 
little  lemon  juice,  the  proportions  control¬ 
ling  the  shade. 

Chocolate  Creams. — Work  the  fondant 
into  balls  of  the  desired  size  after  flavoring. 
Melt  the  chocolate  by  putting  in  a  cup  set 
in  boiling  water.  Drop  the  balls  into  the 
melted  chocolate.  Lift  out  immediately 
with  two  forks  and  drop  on  buttered  paper. 
For  variety,  different  flavors,  colors  and 
bits  of  nuts  may  be  added  to  the  balls  be¬ 
fore  dipping. 

Walnut  Creams.— Flatten  a  piece  of 
fondant  into  a  circle  shape  and  press  one- 
half  of  a  walnut  into  each  side.  By  using 
the  white,  yellow  and  pink  fondant  a  pretty 
variety  is  secured. 

Creamed  Almonds. — Toast  the  meats  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  about  five  minutes.  I 
then  cover  them  with  the  fondant  and  dip 
in  granulated  sugar. 

Candy  Tarts. — Take  balls  of  the  fond¬ 
ant,  make  a  deep  indentation  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  and  fill  with  any  tart  red,  firm  jelly. 

Cherry  Drops.— California,  large,  white, 
preserved,  stoned  cherries  are  best  for  these. 
Flavor  the  fondant  with  a  little  of  the 
juice.  Fill  the  insides  of  the  cherries  with 
this  and  dip  in  granulated  sugar.  These 
are  quite  fine. 

Creamed  Dates. — Remove  the  stones, 
fill  the  cavities  with  fondant.  Roll  in 
sugar. 

Pineapple  Creams.— Take  bits  of  pre¬ 
served  pineapple  and  inclose  in  the  fondant 
previously  flavored  with  the  juice. 

Peppermints.— Before  the  fondant  be¬ 
comes  stiff,  when  stirring,  flavor  with  pep¬ 
permint  oil,  and  drop  from  a  spoon  upon 
buttered  paper. 

Checkermints  may  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  peppermints,  by  coloring  with 
cochineal  and  flavoring  with  checkerberry. 

Cocoanut  Balls.— Use  grated  cocoanut; 
mix  with  the  fondant  and  form  into  balls. 

All  of  these  candies  are  better  when  a 
few  days  old.  annie  l.  libby. 

A  recent  guest  said  that  she  had  found 
vaseline  undesirable  as  a  shoe  dressing 
from  the  fact  that,  let  one  apply  ever  so 
little,  dust  would  adhere  to  the  leather, 
thus  giving  the  shoes  a  dingy  appearance. 
She  uses  kerosene  on  her  shoes  and  says 
that  of  all  preparations  she  has  tried  she 
likes  it  the  best.  The  odor  soon  evaporates 
and  the  leather  is  left  clean  and  pliable. 


PICKING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


AS  a  reply  to  Mrs.  H.  F.  N’s.  request 
for  plain  directions  for  picking  ducks 
and  geese  alive,  perhaps  I  cannot  do 
better  than  rather  minutely  to  describe 
this  process  as  it  is  carried  on  at  a  certain 
familiar  farm  where  ducks  are  raised  every 
yenr,  “  Al\  hfliuts  ”  are  called  to  drlya  tlifi 


flock  into  the  barn.  This  is  a  nice  job,  as 
the  suspicious  or  too-wise  old  male  who 
usually  leads,  is  liable  to  make  a  break  for 
liberty,  when  the  whole  flock  will  fly  in 
every  direction.  “  Slow  and  careful  ”  is  the 
word,  and  the  oft-despised  skirts  of  the 
women,  and  brooms  in  the  hands  of  the 
skirtless  masculines,  are  great  aids  to  im¬ 
pede  the  progress  of  chance  runaways. 

The  picking  must  be  done  under  cover, 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  or  there  will  be 
great  loss  of  feathers.  The  legs  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  are  firmly  grasped  in  tjie  picker’s  left 
hand,  while  the  right  with  a  skillful  twist 
turns  the  bird’s  body,  and  tucks' its  head 
under  the  left  arm.  The  picker  then  be¬ 
gins  with  the  soft  under  feathers  near 
the  tail,  using  thumb  and  forefinger,  and 
pulling  with  a  quick  motion  towards 
himself.  The  operation  is  often  made 
interesting  through  being  accompanied 
at  each  Dull  by  a  squawk  from  the 
imprisoned  bird.  Besides  all  the  long 
and  coarse  feathers,  a  cluster  of  rather 
long,  soft  feathers  under  each  wing,  known 
as  “  bolsters,”  is  left  for  its  support,  and 
one  wing  is  clipped  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  capture  of  the  bird  on  the  next  similar 
occasion,  which  will  occur  as  soon  as  the 
feathers  are  “  ripe  ;  ”  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
blood  is  out  of  the  quills.  This  will  be  in 
about  five  or  six  weeks,  or  sometimes  a  lit¬ 
tle  less. 

At  the  same  farm,  a  New  York  buyer’s 
instructions  for  dressing  are  followed  and 
the  poultry  always  sells  for  the  highest 
price,  and  sometimes  for  an  extra  one.  The 
flock  is  confined  for  24  hours  before  killing, 
with  water  to  drink,  but  without  food,  as 
food  in  the  crop  turns  it  blue,  and  spoils 
the  sale.  After  it  has  been  killed  each  bird 
is  plunged  into  water  that  has  come  to  a 
vigorous  boil  and  been  slightly  cooled,  and 
is  soused  under  and  lifted  from  the  water 
several  times  to  allow  the  water  to  pene¬ 
trate  among  the  thick  feathers.  It  is  then 
rolled  in  a  heavy  cloth  for  five  minutes, 
more  or  less,  when  it  is  ready  for  plucking. 
The  feathers  are  taken  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  except  that  an  effort  is  made  to  take 
all  the  down  possible  with  them,  care  being 
taken  not  to  tear  the  skin  or  flesh.  The  necks, 
wings,  and  legs  are  picked  last.  It  is  very 
slow,  tedious  work,  but  it  must  be  well 
done,  as  upon  the  looks  of  the  bird  depends 
its  sale.  When  clean,  the  carcass  is 
“  plumped  ”  by  quickly  dipping  it  into  hot 
and  cold  water  alternately,  three  or  four 
times.  This  is  supposed  to  finish  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  obstinate  specimens  which  refuse 
to  look  clean,  are  sometimes  hand-rubbed 
with  a  little  sweet  lard  to  render  the  down 
invisible.  Though  not  familiar  with  the 
processes  for  geese,  I  should  suppose  they 
would  be  much  the  same.  Some,  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  keep  the  feathers  “live,”  pluck  all 
those  suitable  for  pillows,  etc.,  beforescald- 
ing.  Judgment  and  practice  must  be  com¬ 
bined  in  order  to  do  the  work  to  perfection. 

c.  s.  valentine. 


WORKING  SYSTEMATICALLY. 


ANY  business,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
carried  on  systematically  day  after 
day,  and  although  it  is  often  extremely  irk¬ 
some  to  keep  this  system  up  it  pays  in  the 
long  run.  The  man  who  in  farming  or  in 
any  other  business;  or  the  house-keeper 
who  keeps  everything  done  in  its  proper 
order  and  time,  will  never  be  caught  in  an 
embarrassing  position  because  of  accumu¬ 
lated  work,  for  both  have  a  time  to  do  each 
duty  and  a  place  for  every  article  they  pos¬ 
sess.  The  performing  of  our  work  sys¬ 
tematically  is  surely  not  pleasant  at  all 
times ;  but  the  result  is  satisfactory,  and 
yet  how  few  there  are  who  are  willing  or 
able  to  keep  that  system  up  day  after  day — 
to  rise  early,  regularly  and  to  go  about  their 
duties  with  unflagging  energy. 

A  great  amount  of  labor  does  not  always 
give  the  proper  ret  urns  for  the  time  expend¬ 
ed  on  it  because  of  a  lack  of  system.  Many 
of  us  spend  a  great  amount  of  time,  energy 
and  nerve-force  every  day  on  work  that  we 
might  accomplish,  and  save  the  wear  and 
tear  on  our  constitutions,  with  half  the 
effort  by  systematizing  it.  The  fi?st  step  is 
to  decide  what  we  shall  do,  the  next  to 
plan  how  the  thing  we  have  decided  upon 
shall  be  done  to  the  best  advantage,  in  sav¬ 
ing  time  ;  for  to  save  time  is  a  great  object 
with  those  who  have  to  labor  and  are  am¬ 
bitious  beyond  their  means. 

To  work  systematically  we  must  concen¬ 
trate  our  energies  and  use  our  strength  and 
intellect  and  whatever  powers  we  possess 
in  such  a  way  that  we  may  get  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  least  labor, 
whether  mental  or  physical  There  are  t  wo 
ways  to  do  everything-  a  right  way  and  a 
yyfona;  way.  Take  as  m\  evample  the 


sweeping  of  a  room  :  one  woman — the  sys¬ 
tematic  woman — carefully  pins  something 
over  her  hair  to  protect  it  from  dust,  then 
she  covers  or  removes  from  the  room  all 
articles  of  furniture  that  dust  will  injure, 
next  she  opens  the  windows,  then  she  care¬ 
fully  sweeps  out  the  room,  leaving  it  a  few 
moments  for  the  dust  to  settle,  dusts  it 
out,  and  returns  the  articles  she  has  re¬ 
moved  to  their  places  and  closes  the  win¬ 
dows.  Compare  with  this  practice  that  of 
one  of  the  unsystematic  women.  She  hur¬ 
ries  into  the  room  with  her  broom  and 
commences  in  the  middle  of  her  work : 
there  is  no  cover  over  her  hair ;  her  win¬ 
dows  are  closed  ;  the  furniture  is  all  ex¬ 
posed  to  dust ;  she  sweeps  vigorously  for  a 
time,  then  she  remembers  her  hair  and 
covers  it ;  very  likely  she  has  half  done 
sweeping  before  she  thinks  of  opening  the 
windows  or  covering  the  furniture,  so,  of 
course,  every  article  is  dusty  before  she 
protects  it.  And  as  to  the  dusting,  oh,  any 
time  during  the  day  will  do  just  as  well 
for  that. 

As  it  is  with  her  sweeping,  so  it 
is  with  everything  else  the  systematic 
woman  does.  T  be  meals  are  served  proper¬ 
ly  on  time  ;  she  is  seldom  out  of  bread  or 
family  stores  of  any  kind.  Her  household 
are  warmly  and  comfortably  clad — though 
perhaps  not  stylishly.  She  has  special 
d&ys  and  hours  for  certain  work.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  around  her  breathes  of  peace  and 
comfort.  But  the  unsystematic  woman, 
dear  soul !  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
she  rises  early  or  late,  she  rushes  and  hur¬ 
ries  and  pants  through  her  work ;  but 
never  gets  done.  Meals  on  time  are  the 
exceptions — a  happy  mistake  in  fact.  She 
is  out  of  bread  at  the  most  inconvenient 
times,  and  as  for  days  for  certain  work 
they  happen  any  time  from  Monday  to  Sat¬ 
urday  ;  and  yet  she  may  be  the  more  lova¬ 
ble  woman  of  the  two  :  but  her  family 
must  take  comfort  as  they  can  catch  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  of  the  tread¬ 
mill  about  the  systematic  woman’s  life, 
yet  it  is  this  kind  of  woman  who  makes 
every  one  about  her  happy.  The  systematic 
woman  is  my  ideal  of  a  housekeeper.  I 
would  that  I  could  live  up  to  my  ideal. 

Johnsons.  N.  Y.  B.  H.  G. 

It  is  predicted  that  violet,  gray,  black 
and  white  will  be  blended  in  dress  mater- 
als  this  spring. 
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Ice  Cream  at  Heme. 

Made  cheaply  and  quickly 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion 

White  Mountsin  Freezer. 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  and 
prduct  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  Treeter  Co. 
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and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  duringspare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  1S4  W.Rob- 
oins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  .1.  E.  Shepard  <ft  Co.,  Cinciunat> 


COLORADO. 


Persons  desiring  authoritative 
information  concerning  the 
Aar' cult  it  re  Mines  or  >1  ■  nit- 
fact  urers  of  Colorado;  Ps  recourses,  advantages,  etc., 
with  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  can  receive, 
postage  free,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  or  answers  to 
special  inquiries,  bv  addressing  State  Bure*u  of 
Immigration  and  Statistics,  Dev.cer,  Colo. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels— only 
Practical.  (  omnion  Sense  Farm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  2«  reasons  why 

GA  K  DIN  KK  IRON  WAGON  CO.. 

MuIHra  Hill.  IT.  J 
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i  few  good  men  to  sell 
lour  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
"  and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
aaanufactunrsi  a  our  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Jloney  advanced  for  waees.  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
«rmsaddrej»s.  iVotc-nnial  Mfar.  Co  rhl.»a4rn  111.  .or  Uineinnati.  O- 


FARMERS! 


i  TVs  make  the  only  Saw 
,  Mill  in  America  that  fully 
1  suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4H.P.,  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  lip  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  FlourMills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  ATLANTA.  GA 


Beecham's  Pills  a"t  like  magic  on  a  weak  stomach 


VERY  OFTEN 

Life  has  been,  saved 
by  a  bottle  of 

AYER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

The  best  emergency 
medicine,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  every 
one,  young  and  old. 

“  Several  years  ago, 
on  a  passage  home 
fro  m  California,  by 
water,  I  contracted  so 
severe  a  cold  that  for 
some  days  I  was  con¬ 
fined  to  my  state-room,  and  a  physician  on 
board  considered  my  life  in  danger.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  have  a  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  I  used  it  freely,  and  my  lungs  were 
soon  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Since  then  I  have  invariably  used  and 
recommended  this  preparation,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results.”  — J.  B.  Chandler, 
Junction,  Va. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Prica  $1.  fsix  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
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Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 
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Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great-  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16A4  fr. ) 
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Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
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Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  second  clae*  mail  matte’-. 


For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick 
Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 
Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous 
and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY 
MINUTES..  This  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills, 
and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Wonderful  Medicine. — “Worth  a  guinea  a  box.”— 
BEECHAM’S  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  females  to  complete  health.  For  a 

WEAK  STOMACH ;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC: — a  few  (foxes  will  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs,  Strength¬ 
ening  the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of 
appetite,  and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  if  hole  phi/ sical  energy  of  the 
human  frame.  These  are  “  facts  ”  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECEAM’S  PILLS  HAVE  TEE  LAS3EST  SALS 
0T  ANT  PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WC2LD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens.  Lancashire,  England. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  B.  F.  ALLEN  <fc  CO..  3H5  and  3G7  Canal  St.,  New  York 
Jole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  who  yinq  uire  first),  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them, 

WILL  M  ML  R§F, CHAWS  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENT?  ^  BO* 
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SATURDAY,  January  11.  1890. 

According  to  recent  reports,  that  Topolo- 
bampo  Colony  down  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
which  promised  such  a  “golden  age”  in  an 
“earthly  paradise,”  has  dwindled  from 
about  600  to  110,  mostly  embittered  and 
disappointed  old  men  and  women,  too  poor 
to  get  away  to  any  part  of  “  God’s  Coun¬ 
try.”  The  regular  diet  of  the  colonists  is 
black-eyed  beans  and  corn  bread  three  times 
a  day,  with  a  little  meat  on  festive  occa¬ 
sions . For  several  years  the  Cus¬ 

toms  authorities  have  been  collecting  50 
per  cent,  on  imports  of  silk  ribbons  used 
ror  trimming  hats,  bonnets  and  hoods 
while  the  importers  insisted  that  the  duty 
should  be  only  20  per  cent,  under  the  tariff 
laws.  After  yeai-s  of  litigation  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided  a 
test  case  against  the  Government.  The 
Treasury  must  therefore  refund  $6,000,000 
to  the  overtaxed  importers.  Of  this  sum 
the  lawyers  will  get  $3,000,000,  as  they 
agreed  to  press  the  case  and  pay  all  expen¬ 
ses  for  50  per  cent,  of  whatever  coula  be 
recovered.  John  Wanamaker  gets  $500,- 
(XX)  out  of  the  “  pot.”  Whatever  they  may 
get  will  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  importers,  as 
the  goods  have  long  since  been  sold,  the 
buyers  having  had  to  pay  the  entire  50  per 

cent,  duty . 

Ex  Senator  Eldridge  G.  Lapham  of  New 
York  State,  died  of  heart  failure  at  his 
summer  residence  on  Lake  Canandaigua 

last  Wednesday  at  the  age  of  75 . The  N. 

Y.  Sun  last  Sunday  gave  a  list  of  vast  recent 
investments  of  British  capital  in  this 
country.  It  estimates  that  $100,000,000  of 
British  money  were  invested  here  last  year 

. Gov.  Mellette  of  South  Dakota  will 

be  obliged  to  close  up  most  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  New  State,  as  the  rev¬ 
enue  is  falling  far  short  of  the  expenses. . . . 
. Gov.  Miller  of  North  Dakota  esti¬ 
mates  the  deficiency  of  revenue  during  the 
first  year  of  Statehood  at  $150,000,  though 
it  will  probably  be  considerably  more. 
Many  of  the  institutions  there,  too,  will 
have  to  be  closed  up.  Both  States  greatly 
underestimated  the  cost  of  running  a  State 

government . . . . ' . 

Gen.  Greely,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
attributes  the  unseasonably  fine  weather 
to  violent  storms,  cyclones  and  hurricanes 
in  the  far  north.  The  warm  currents  of 
the  tropics  have  been  drawn  northward  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  tempests  round  the 
pole.  The  weather  is  anything  but  sum¬ 
mery  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  however. 
The  “deepest  snows  on  record ’’have  im¬ 
peded  or  blocked  travel  in  some  parts  of  the 
Rockies  and  Sierra  Nevadas;  while  last 
Wednesday  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
22  to  50  degrees  below  zero  in  different  parts 

of  Nevada . While  the  total  wealth  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  set  down  at 
$50,000,000,000,  that  of  the  United  States  is 
computed  at  $40,000,000,000.  But  while 
England  pays  in  taxes  $20  per  head  of  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  United  States  pay  only  $12.50. 

. Major-Gen.  Schofield  has  issued  a 

general  order  to  the  army  establishing  the 
followinging  hours  for  meals :  Breakfast 
not  earlier  than  reveille  ( 5.30  A.  M.  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  6.30  A.  M.  in  winter),  nor  later  than 
half  an  hour  after  reveille  :  dinner  not  ear¬ 
lier  than  12  M.  nor  later  than  12.15  P.  M.; 
supper  not  earlier  than  5.15  P.  M.,  nor  later 
than  6.15  P.  M.  Twenty  minutes  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  breakfast  and  supper  and  thirty 

minutes  for  dinner . 

A  count  just  completed  shows  that  there 
are  now  460,516  unadjudicated  and  pending 
claims  on  file  in  the  Pension  Office  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows :  Invalid  claims,  182,965 ; 
widows’  claims,  75,370 ;  invalid  increase 
claims,  199,776  ;  widows’  increase  and  ac¬ 
crued  claims,  2,415.  Of  these  cases  35,340 
have  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  “com¬ 
pleted  files  ”  for  immediate  consideration, 
and  the  entire  adjudicating  force  of  the 
Bureau  will  devote  five  days  in  each  week 
to  the  consideration  of  those  completed 

cases  until  the  entire  list  is  disposed  of . 

. Several  bills  designed  to  protect  the 

forests  of  this  State,  which  failed  to  pass  the 
legislature  because  they  were  presented  at 
a  late  date,  are  to  be  brought  forward  early 
in  the  session  this  year,  and  energetic  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  put  forth  to  pass  them . 

. According  to  the  estimates  ot  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commissioners  the 
mortality  due  to  railroad  accidents  in  this 
country  in  a  single  year  is  as  high  as 
5,693,  while  for  the  same  period  27,898  per¬ 
sons  have  been  injured.  A  great  proportion 
of  both  classes  have  been,  of  course,  rail¬ 
road  employees,  so  that  the  protective  leg¬ 
islation  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  greatly  needed . In  all 

New  England  only  920  Indians  are  left,  and 
the  number  is  dwindling  steadily  year  af¬ 
ter  year . 

The  debt  of  Cuba  is  $124,000,000  and  it  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  German  bankers, 
hence  Germany  has  a  paramount  influence 
in  shaping  the  fate  of  the  “  Ever  Faithful 
Island  ” — a  thing  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  wish  to  annex  it  to  this  country. 

. Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  insists 

that  the  8,000,000  colored  people  in  this 
country  should  be  persuaded  or  forced  to 
emigrate  to  Africa  where  they’d  have  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  for  development  in  the 
Congo  Free  State.  He  says  there  is  an 
“  irrepressible  conflict  ”  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  in  this  country  likely  to 
break  out  in  turbulence  and  violence  in  the 
South  at  any  day.  The  colored  men  insist 
that  they  have  as  much  right  here  as  the 
whites  ;  that  there  is  “  white  ”  blood  in  the 
veins  of  a  large  proportion  of  them,  and 
that  if  they  are  .  kept  down  it  is  the  white 

men’s  fault . Over  2,000  negroes, 

mostly  from  South  Carolina  and  Kansas, 
have  already  settled  in  Oklahoma.  During 
the  past  week  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad 


has  carried  over  4,000  negroes  from  South 
Carolina  to  Florida — mostly  able-bodied 
men  with  their  wives  and  children.  They 
are  contracted  to  work  on  the  newly  dis¬ 
covered  phosphate  mines  and  get  about 
double  as  much  wages  as  they  got  in  South 
Carolina.  Last  week  over  2,000  negroes 
from  North  Carolina  passed  through  At¬ 
lanta  on  their  way  to  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and  Texas.  Indeed  there  is  a  regular 
negro  exodus  from  both  the  Carolinas  and 

to  a  less  extent  from  Georgia . 

The  Old  Bay  State  has  65,000  more  widows 
than  widowers  and  only  8,000  more  single 

women  than  single  men . January 

1,  1866,  the  outstanding  principal  of  the 
ublic  debt  amounted  to  $2,773,236,173. 
anuary  1,  1890,  it  amounted,  less  cash  in 

the  Treasury,  to  $1,052,952,911 . Ex- 

Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  has 
sold  his  paper  mills  to  an  English  syndicate 
which  has  purchased  many  others  also. 
He  retains  an  interest,  however,  and  will 

be  a  director  and  probably  president . 

. The  most  prosperous  year  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  breeding  of  Kentucky  trotters 
has  just  closed.  No  less  than  $2,000,000 
were  obtained  for  trotters  at  private  sales, 
in  1889,  while  at  the  various  auction  sales 
1,798  horses  passed  under  the  hammer,  and 
realized  $851,923,  or  an  average  of  $473.82 
apiece.  In  1888,  1.304  horses  changed  hands 
at  auction  in  Kentucky  for  $473,557,  an 
average  of  $363. 14.  This  makes  an  increase 
for  1889  over  the  year  previous,  of  494  horses 
sold  and  $378,366  more  money  realized, 
while  the  increase  of  price  per  head  av¬ 
eraged  $110.68 . 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 


To  the  Editor  :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  FREE  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

—Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  11,  1890. 

The  Dowager  Empress  Augusta  of  Ger¬ 
many,  widow  of  the  late  Emperor  William, 
mother  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  and 
grandmother  of  the  present  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam,  died  of  old  age  and  influenza  last 

Tuesday  at  Berlin,  at  the  age  of  76 . 

The  Pope’s  income  from  Peter’s  pence  in 
1889,  was  $30,000  less  than  in  1888.  His 
legacies  last  year  amounted  to  $800,000.... 
. A  scheme  for  insurance  against  bur¬ 
glary  has  just  been  started  in  London  at 

extremely  low  rates . 

Cholera  has  been  spreading  very  rapidly  in 
Asia  during  the  past  month.  After  ravag¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
North  Arabia,  it  has  now  reached  the  Tur¬ 
kish  frontier.  Mohammedan  fatalism  and 
official  incompetency  are  allowing  it  free 

sway . The  Argentine  Republic 

intends  to  have  a  $9,000,000  iron-claa  fleet 
at  once  and  has  asked  Europe  to  send  in 
bids  for  its  construction,  as  vessels  can  be 
built  cheaper  on  the  other  than  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic . 


The  Voice. 

Those  who  overtax  the  voice  in  singing  or 
public  speaking  will  find  “Brown’s  Bron¬ 
chial  Troches”  exceedingly  useful,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  endure  more  than  ordinary 
exertion  with  comparative  ease,  while  they 
render  articulation  clear.  For  Throat  Dis¬ 
eases  and  Coughs  they  are  a  simple  yet 
effective  remedy.  Containing  nothing  in¬ 
jurious,  they  may  be  used  as  often  as 
required,  and  will  not  disorder  the  stomach 
like  cough  syrups  and  balsams.  For  forty 
years  they  have  been  recommended  by 
physicians,  and  widely  used,  being  known 
all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  few  staple 
cough  remedies.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  11,  1890. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  35th  annual  meeting 
in  Rochester,  commencing  January  22,  at 
11  o’clock  A.  M.  An  interesting  programme 
is  presented,  and  a  long  list  of  questions  of 
vital  importance  to  fruit-growers  of  the 
State  will  be  presented  for  discussion.  The 
hotels  will  give  reduced  rates.  P.  C.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  secretary,  Rochester,  N.  Y . New 

Jersey  ranks  second  in  the  Union  as  a  to¬ 
mato-growing  State.  The  past  year  she 

packed  over  12,000,000  cans . 

A  New  Jersey  court  at  Woodbury,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  farmers  have  a  right  to  shoot 
rabbits  out  of  season  on  their  own  land 

. “The  Colored  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  Society  of  South  Carolina” 
held  a  fair  at  Columbia  last  week  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  white  society.  State  offi¬ 
cials,  newspapers  and  railroads  aided  the 

project  in  every  way . State  Dairy 

Commissioner  Brown  is  distributing 
among  the  farmers  and  cheese  and  butter- 
makers  of  the  State  10,000  revised  copies  of 
the  rules  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
care  of  milk  and  the  making  of  first-class 
butter  and  cheese,  which  were  prepared  by 

the  experts  of  his  department . 

A  very  important  patent  suit  which  has 
been  pending  for  a  long  time  has  just  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Foos  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Springfield  O.  The  invention  in 


question  is  an  initial  breaker  for  feed  mills 
to  break  ear  corn  before  it  enters  the  grind¬ 
ing  plates.  The  company  has  been  de¬ 
clared  owner  and  original  inventor  of  the 
device,  and  they  are  bringing  several  suits 

against  other  parties . 

American  beef  is  shipped  to  Europe  salted, 
dressed  and  alive.  The  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Uruguay  are  also  shipping  large 
quantities  dressed  and  on  foot.  The 
dressed  beef  and  mutton  from  the  latter 
countries  are  sent  in  large  vessels  especially 
fitted  for  this  trade,  and  kept  cool  by  means 
of  ice  or  rarefied  air.  The  American  dressed 
beef  does  not  need  such  vessels  because  the 
distance  is  so  much  less,  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  crossing  so  short.  The  same  ad¬ 
vantages  exist  in  the  live  stock  trade,  so 
that  it  seems  as  though  this  country  had 
little  to  tear  from  South  American  compe¬ 
tition.  Paragraphs  in  many  European 
papers  lead  us  to  believe  that  our  geograph¬ 
ical  advantages  will  secure  us  against  the 
much-talked-of  competition  from  South 
American  breeders.  We  append  one  com¬ 
ing  from  a  city  in  Alsace,  dated  December 
1 :  Butchers  have  sold  at  retail  Saturday 
and  to-day  meat  from  American  beeves 
which  arrived  alive  from  South  America 
by  a  Hamburg  steamer  Thursday  last. 
This  is  but  a  trial,  and  it  does  not  look  as 
if  bound  to  be  successful.  The  importation 
of  these  American  cattle  costs  so  heavily 
that,  by  adding  the  purchase  price,  sales, 
instead  of  being  profitable,  are,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  very  injurious  to  those  butchers  who 

have  tried  the  experiment . 

Secretary  Rusk  on  Wednesday  transmitted 
to  Congress  a  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1889. 
The  measures  for  the  eradication  of 
contagious  pleuro  pneumonia  among  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  continued,  though  the  pro¬ 
gress  is  not  as  rapid  as  would  be  possible 
if  the  Department  had  sufficient  authority 
to  enforce  its  regulations.  No  outbreaks 
of  pleuro-pneumoaia  have  been  discovered 
during  the  year,  west  of  the  Alleghanies, 
and  no  extensions  of  the  contagion  have 
occurred  in  the  Western  States.  In  New 
York  only  Kings  and  Queens  Counties 
have  been  affected  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  The  dairymen  in  these  counties 
are  opposed  to  submission  to  the  regula¬ 
tions.  In  New  Jersey  operations  have  Deen 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  Hudson 
County.  The  disease  does  not  exist  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Maryland.  In  the  latter 
State  the  State  authorities  have  given  ac¬ 
tive  sympathy  and  co-operation.  During 
the  year  ending  November  30,  36,  531  herds 
of  cattle  containing  329,006  animals  have 
been  inspected.  There  were  purchased  for 
slaughter  1,241  affected  animals  at  a  cost 
of  $33,123,  and  3,845  exposed  cattle  at  a  cost 
of  $84,032.  The  total  expenses  of  the  work 

for  the  year  have  been  $323,505 . 

There  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nearly  every  conceivable  in¬ 
dustry  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  one  time  and  another  to  plead 
for  protection  to  the  industries  represented. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  within  the  last 
few  days  tne  farmers  have  been  taking  a 
hand  in  arguing  for  protection.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  wool-growers’  arguments  no¬ 
ticed  last  week,  the  sugar  men  nave  had  an 
innings  th is  week.  Ex-Governor  W armouth 
of  Louisianna,  a  Republican,  was  chief 
spokesman.  He  says  that  his  State  is  in¬ 
creasing  her  product  every  year,  but  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  Cuba  with 
her  cheap  labor.  If  the  tariff  were  re¬ 
moved  from  sugar  it  would  be  ruinous, 
and  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans.  The  constant  agitation  in 
relation  to  putting  sugar  on  the  free  list 
has  prevented  investments  in  the  business, 
and  hindered  the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  He  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  sugar, 
instead  of  a  protective  tariff  if  he  could  be 
assured  that  future  Congresses  would  not 


BERRY  BOXES  AND  BASKETS. 


o  MANUFACTURED  BV 

o  WELLS  HIGMAN  CO. 

„  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY 

• 

• 

• 

1 

j_w*.  r  ..^-n  I..,",  .  j  . . .  mi. i  .  V 

:  ST  JOSEPH,  MICH.  M 

0  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  tisTj||| 

O 

o 

o 

PEACH  AND  GRAPE  PACKAGES.  ' 


SEEDS 


GARDEN,  FL0WEB&F1ELD. 

POTATOES,  FRUIT  TREKS, 

I’ [.A NTS  unci  VJNES,  allthe  best  kinds, 
'JEW  tTKRAXT  “<fn  ml  a  1 1, "  n  /ruit  specialty . 
Our  Free  Catalogue  Is  »  Novelty  all  should  have,  as  i , 

fives  Accurate  llc.criptions  ami  Fair  Prices,  instead  or Aom* 
ast  and  exaggeration — too  common.  Send  vour  address  on  ; 
postal  for  it  at  once.  FRANK  FORD  St  .SON,  ItnTennn,  Ohio. 


THE  Nl 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
K.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va 


1,000,000  PEOPLE  WANT  MY 

CELEBRATED  $3  GRINDING  MILL. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Send  at  once  for  Circular  and  Testimonials. 

F.  B.  MALLORY,  Fleniington,  IV  .1. 


your  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  ROILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp 

ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  Th< 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  fo 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  maki 

Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves 
Water  anti  Steam  Jarke 
Kettle*.  I  log  Nealdertt.  Cal 
ilrons.  Ete.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.  BATAVIA,  ILL 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men,  come  West  and  learn  PRACTICAL 
Telegraphy.  Positions  furnished  when  competent. 
Circularsfree.  Iudep’nt  Tel.  Co.,  Independence,  Mo. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  Perfect  sad  Self-Regnlatlng.  Hun. 

J  dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
rite  i  if  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
|ll  Circa*  U  at  less  cost  than  any  other  butcher.  Send 

t lK1  6c  forlllus  Cuta.  (JKO.  U.STAUL,  tjulncy,  I.l. 


TREES 


Root  Grafts — Everything  !  No  larger 
stockinU.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper 
Pike  Co.  Nurseries,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


pipiirC  If  you  desire  them  no  use  fooling  away 
nivnto  time  on  things  that  don’t  pay:  but  send 
$1  00  at  once  for  magnificent  outfit  of  our  Great  New 
Stanley  Book.  If  book  and  terms  n»t  satisfactory  we 
will  refund  your  money.  No  risk.  No  capita1  needed. 
Both  ladles  and  gentlemen  employed  Don’t  lose  time 
In  writing.  “  Step  in  while  the  waters  are  f rouble  1.” 
Days  are  worth  dollars  Address  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co., 
1009  Ma  n  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Established  1852.  |  JACKSON  BROTHERS 

NEW  70SZ  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  W0EX3, 


Main  Office  ;  76  Third  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


round,  soli:  and  HORSE-SHOE  TILE, 

Over  13  inches  long.  By  cargo  or  smallest  quantity. 
Our  new  Improved  machinery  makes  superior  round 
and  sole  tile,  excelling  anything  offered  heretofore. 
First  Premium  wherever  exhibited.  Price-list  on  ap 
plication.  Vitrified  Glazed  Pipe  and  Tile  Machines. 


Pistcltanfousi 


BONE  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed  Oys 
ter  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scrap- 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


p,toE  3  0.  WARD, Produce  Comml« 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  l  „  ,,  _ 

P. O. stamp* to  L  ®  U.  (INIIU,  gion  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1846. 

No.  ‘279  Washington  St..  New  York  Cltv 


T-V  II  EC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  lu  10  days  and 
I^ILCOi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
A  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  free.  Ad 
dress  Tuttle*  Co..  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City 


iWIWTEB  PLANTING 

ROSES,  CRAPES,  Ett. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  Trees,  &e.,  from  sections  of  the  country  where  the  climate 
will  permit  of  tlieir  being  planted  during  r  ■  •  ,»/  a  aio  r  n  o.  D  A  D  D  V 
the  winter  months,  wc  have  placed  in  our  1 1  fc.  W  AnLCri  Ot  uAnn  I  , 
storage,  houses  a  complete  collection  of  MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
nursery  stock,  and  can  ship  at  any  time.  ‘CATALOGUE  FREE  — 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
O  r  r  no  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

o  1 1 U  o  T& Wsv^ 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  ot 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

Roses  seeds 


We  offer  postpaid  at  your  door, 
the  LARGEST  STOCK  of 
ROSES  in  America,  all  va¬ 
rieties ,  sizes  anti  prices.  New 

CLEMATIS  and  CLIMB¬ 
ING  VINES,  New  Hardy  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  New  Summer  FLOWERING  BULBS. 
ALLTHE  FINEST  NEW  ROSES,  New  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS.TUBE- 
ROSES,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  New  and  Rare  FLOWER  &  VECET  ABLE  SEEDS. 
New  GRAPES.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OUR  N  EW  GU  I  D  E ,  PP-,  handsomely  illustrated. 
IVrite  for  it  FREE.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it  before  buying.  Goods  sent  every  where  by  mail  or  express. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO<u  Ro»c  Growers  and  Seedsmen  West  Grove.  Pa. 
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disturb  it.  A  Nebraska  man  agued  for 
protection  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and 
predicted  that  it  would  outstrip  both  cane 
and  sorghum  sugar.  The  rice-growers  of 
the  South,  the  tobacco-growers,  and 
the  bean  growers  of  Western  New  York  all 
told  their  wants.  The  latter  want  a  duty 
of  50  cents  a  bushel  on  foreign  beans,  and 
claim  that  while  it  would  benefit  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  tne  consumers  would  not  suffer. 
The  silk-growers  also  want  protection, 
claiming  that  their  industry  will  be  a  very 
important  one  if  protected.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  fair  and  equitable  agreement 
may  be  reached,  and  the  existing  uncer¬ 
tainty  done  away  with . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  has  compiled  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
exports  of  certain  articles  of  domestic  pro¬ 
ducts  from  this  port  for  the  three  years 
last  past.  We  consider  it  so  reliable  and  of 
such  general  interest  that  we  reproduce  it. 

RHCEIPTS. 

1687.  1888.  1889. 

Breadstnffs— 

Flour,  hags .  7.525,419  7,008,984  8,501,916 

Coru-mi  al  barrels....  845,227  877,736  388,4:3 

Wheat,  bushels .  45,035,145  19  8  6,9-7  15,995,708 

Kye,  bushels .  432,689  216,139  1,444,980 

Oats,  bushels .  22,151,070  23,568,042  28,270,950 

Barley  and  barley 

malt,  bushels .  9,043,800  7,794,229  8,906,923 

Pease,  bushels .  321,386  802,204  418,410 

Corn,  bushels  .  20,072,864  23,928,327  35,546,217 

Cotton,  bales .  1,332,830  1,547,351  1,459,614 

Provisions— 

Pork,  packages .  129.018  150,731  188,659 

Beer  pock  ages .  38,510  53,0' 9  50,533 

Cut  meats,  packages..  893,662  814.370  l,0i0,162 

Butter,  packages .  1,678.674  1,69 ',159  2,067,728 

Cheese,  packages .  1.988,488  2,610,656  1,969,547 

Lard,  t  res,  and  barrels  408  469  357,328  626.768 

Lard,  kegs .  270,788  269,794  557.855 

Tobacco,  hogsheads  ....  84,968  100,533  95,010 

boxes  and 

tierces .  188,291  139,318  128,421 

Hops,  bales .  72,092  130,416  99,358 

Wool,  bales .  150,645  154,267  128,515 

EXPORTS. 

1887.  1888.  1889. 

Apples,  barrels .  214,200  363.251  293,152 

Beeswax- lbs. .  58,485  23  561  88,«4j 

Breadstuffs— 

Wheat  fl’r,  bbls .  5,422,735  4,586,205  4,207,005 

Rye  Hour,  bbls....  2,631  2,804  8.462 

Corn-meal  bbls....  118,869  12«,694  143,589 

Wheat,  bush .  40,933  410  12,396,128  10,753,426 

Rye,  bush .  287,210  7,020  932.495 

Oats,  bush  .  161,007  188,498  1,296,931 

Barley,  bush .  59,511  6,807  4,970 

Pease,  bush .  195,6-14  144.791  274,513 

Corn,  bush .  12,416,731  18,644,995  29,205,130 

Cotton,  bales .  628,235  998  291  1  007,211 

Hay,  bales  .  90,788  163,496  234,014 

Hops,  bales .  23,683  43,830  89,943 

Oils— 

Lard  galls .  578,203  568,766  622,018 

Linseed,  galls .  72.857  62,893  54,413 

Petroleum,  galls .  867,356.378  892,389,925  429,090,942 

Provisions— 

Pork,  bbls.... .  181,182  160,491  201,251 

Beef,  bbls .  72,749  79,825  105  >21 

Beet,  tierces .  37,683  37,261  S9,o89 

Cut  mea'8,  lbs .  239,926,651  191,848,142  271.396.4S4 

Butter,  lbs .  10  2  5,128  7,399  040  20,800,950 

Cheese,  lbs .  ...  72,948,256  74,478,114  76.687,568 

Lard,  lbs .  201,170,817  171,283,275  261,059,683 

Rice,  tec .  —  4  — 

Rice,  lbs .  15,781  17,345  19.240 

Tallow,  lbs .  40,483,927  50,946,775  67,824,458 

Tobacco- 

Crude,  pgs .  143,282  155,215  175,638 

Mfd.,  lbs .  8.4J7.582  10,009,814  I0,0i‘6.756 


Crops  &  fttoriids. 


Saturday,  January  11,  1890. 

There  is  little  or  no  snow  throughout 
the  winter  wheat  belt.  The  season  has 
been  favorable  to  growth  and  there  is  a 
good  stand  of  wheat,  which  with  the  large 
acreage  promises  well  for  the  next  harvest. 
Or  course,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  injury  yet,  but  with  strong,  well-rooted 
plants  to  start  the  new  year,  a  very  critical 
period  is  passed.  The  movement  of  grain 
in  the  interior  is  light  except  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  West  where  much  of  the  immense 
crop  of  corn  is  being  moved. 

There  is  little  change  in  prices  in  this 
city,  except  in  two  or  three  items. 

Eggs  have  dropped  down  to  17>£  cents  for 
near-by  fresh,  and  the  supply  is  large.  Un¬ 
less  general  cold  weather  prevails  soon, 
prices  will  remain  low. 

Poultry  under  the  influence  of  a  good 
demand  and  light  receipts,  has  made  quite 
an  advance  in  price  both  for  live  and 
dressed.  Choice  lots  are  wanted. 

Butted  is  a  little  easier,  but  choice 
brands  are  not  likely  to  go  much  lower  in 
price  in  the  immediate  future. 

Hops  have  advanced  considerably  in  price. 
The  unseasonable  weather  generally  pre¬ 
vailing  has  had  a  depressing  influence 
upon  many  branches  ot  business,  and  this 
depression  naturally  extends  to  the  trade 
in  farm  produce. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  January  xi,  1890, 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  |2  I0®82  45;  New  Mediums. 

*1  1211  .  •  D....  Al  «  till.  tru _ 


Butter— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  19®24, 
Elgin,  best,  29e;  Western,  best,  24®26<*c;  do  prime, 
20«*23c;  do  good,  17®19-  dopoor,  13®  15;  State,  Dairy, 
halMlrklns,  tubs,  best,  20®2lo ;  do  do  prime,  18®19; 
do  do  Hue,  14.<*16;  Welsh  tubs,  flue,  iS®20o;  do  do, 

good,  14(0,16;  Hrklus,  best,  — ® - c;  do  prime,  — a— c; 

do  flue.— ®— e.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
17®19;  do  fine,  12a  14;  Western  dairy,  Hue,  16®17e; 
do  fair,  ll®lSc;  do  poor.  9®  10c;  do  factory  .fresh,  best, 
16®lJe,  do  prime,  14®15;  do  good,  10®12  ;  do  poor,  5 
®10c. 

CHKK8K.-State  factory,  fancy,  10®10)4c  ;  do  do  fine, 
9H(fl,10o;  do  do,  prime.  9®ll)c;  do  do,  fair  to  good, 
89i®9)tc:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7)£®10c;  do  good,— ®— c; 
do.  good.  — ®— ;  Skims,  light,  7®8c;  do  medium, 
5®?o;  do  full,  2®4o. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  Iresh,  17@17^c  ;  Canadian,  »16 
17c  ;  Southern,  16®  17c;  Western,  best,  I6®17c  limed, 
ll®13)$c;  ice  house,  10®lSc4 


Domestic  DRiED-Apples  —  Evaporated,  old,  5@7)^c- 
do  choice,  new.9)$®loc;  prime,  8@8>^c:  sliced,  new. 
4@5>«fc;do  old,  3)$®394c:  Chopped,  8}£®8%lc;  Cores  ana 
skins.  2)«®3c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c;  do,  old.  8@10e. 
Raspberries  new,  21®24c ;  Blackberries,  5%®5)6C. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®20c,  do  do, 
ini  peeled,  8@10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
®15c;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7J4<®l0c; do  do,  sundrled,  6)4 
@9)$c.  Huckleberries,  new,  ll®12c.Plums,  new,7®9c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  <loz,  $1  50®  81  75  :  Snipe  do,  do, 
81  50®8175,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  $0  50® $1  00;  Grouse, 
dodo,  45®65 ;  Partridges  do,  $055®$100.  Duck,  Mal¬ 
lard.  75® 85c;  do,  Teal,  35@50c;  do,  Redhead, *1  50@$2  50; 
do  Canvas-back,  $3  00®$5  00 ,  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10® 
12c;  Quail,  per  dozen,  $0  50®$1  50. 

Hat  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80®85c;  do  good, 
70®75c ;  do  medlnm.  50@60c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45®55c; 
shipping,  40®45c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  ?5®80c ;  short 
rye,  85®40c;  oat,  80«35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  12®14c; 
Buckwheat,  10®  12c;  Beeswax  22® 23c. 

Hops.- State.  New,  15@16c;  do,  good,  13@14c;  do 
common,  10®llc;  do  ls88,  oest,  10.»12e;  do  do  prlme.9® 
10c;  do  do.  common,  6®7c ;  California,  New.  best,  13® 
14c;  do  good  to  prime,  10®llc ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12e, 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
69l@79ic,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5®6c,  Pecans,  6J4® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  <4  00®$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  50®  $2  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.—  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  14® 
22c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12®18c;  do  common  to 
good,  10®ltc:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8®16;  Squab*, 
white,  per  dozen,  83 U0@$3  50;  do  dark,  do,  $2  00®82  5p; 
Chickens,  spring,  12®18c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12@13c. 


Poultry— Live.— Chlckens-Sprlng, per  lb,  9^j@10^c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb.  12®12*4c,do  Western,  per  lb,  UJ4 
felVHc;  roosters,  per  lb,  6J4<«.7*ic ;  Turkeys,  perlb,  12® 
13c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  60®80c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  $1 15®$1  50. 

Seeds,  -Clover  Is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime, future  deliverie-  offered  at  6*4  and  choice,  6)$c, 
with  fancy  at  69*c.  T.  lothy  quoted  at  81  509*81  60. 
Canary,  2®4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  81  90®$2  00; 
Long  Island  do,  82;  State  do,  81  25®8215.  Western,  do, 
61  00® 81  90;  Sweets  do,  82  25®84  00.  Cabbage,  per  luo, 
85  0O®6  7  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,75®95c  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  81  i>0«82  50-  Eastern  White,  85  u0@88  00 ; 
Eastern  Red,  $2  50«$3  00,  State,  Yellow,  81  T5®82  00. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl,  83  00@89  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
81  00®  *1  25;  do  Hubbard,  $1  25®$1  50;  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20®25c; 
Fall  California,  15®18c,  and  Spring  do  19@25;  Scoured 
Texas.  52«*58c;  Delaine,  J6c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskoi,  24t£c;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  8coured 
Colorado,  53c:  Australian,  38c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

GRAIN.— WHEAT— Ungraded  Winter  Red  at  68@ 
89  J4c:  No  2  Red  afloat.  86j£(®87c ;  do  f.  o.  b.,  private 
terms,  quoted  at  87ut8i),c.  do  store  quoted  at  8 o)$® 
8591c;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  Quoted  at  96J4®97  afloat,  No. 
1  Northern  afloat  nominal  at  93J4te9S%c.  RYE.— Dull 
and  without  materia,  change.  Western  In  boat  loads 
quoted  at  57*4®o9j*c  ;  State,  59@6ic ;  Canada,  58®6Uc. 
BARLEY.— State  at  51c.  _ORN.— Sales  —  Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  28)$®41c;  No.  8  Mixed,  36®36}4c, 
elevator;  steamer  Mixed,  3796®i?94c,  elevator;  33 la® 
3894c  afloat,  according  to  delivery,  steamer  White, 
37Ja®88c;  No.  2  Mined,  38J4®39e  elevator.  41c  old  deliv¬ 
ered.  OATS.— Sa.es— No.  3  Mixed,  2i5k®27>,a;  No.  3 
White,  a«®29J4c :  No.  2  Mixed,  2SJa®2s9io,  elevator, 
‘2994c,  delivered;  No  2  White,  3U®3ojic ;  No.  1,  White, 
34c;  Mixed  Western,  26®29c  ;  White  do,  30®34>ic. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— City  dressed  beef  Arm  at  5®7)£c  for  Na¬ 
tive  sides,  and  a  few  corn-fed  Texas  sides  sold  at  the 
Inside  figure.  Private  cable  aavloes  from  London 
and  Liverpool  quote  an  Improvement  of  J6c  In  refrig¬ 
erated  beef,  with  sales  in  hulk  at  4d.  or  about  8c  per 
lb. 

MILCH  COWS.— $20  to  $40  per  head,  with  a  few  re¬ 
tailed  at  higher  figures. 

CALVES.-Dressed  Calves  firm  at  4*4®6c  for  dressed 
Yearlings  and  urassers,  8®ilc  for  country  dressed 
Veals,  and  a  few  scattering  sales  were  made  at  UHc 
City  dressed  sold  at  9®13,  for  ordinary  10  choice. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.- Sheep  were  Arm  and  sold  at 
a  shade  higher  prices;  but  Lambs  were  weak  and  a 
trifle  easier  Poorest  to  best  Sneep  sold  at  $l®$6  25 

Ber  lou  lbs,  and  common  to  choice  Lambs  at  88*$*  50. 

ressed  Mutton  Arm  at  6®l0),c,  and  dressed  LamDs 
steady  at  UL»il>,e  per  lb. 

HOGS.— Nominally-  firm  at  $4  0U®$4  80.  Country 
diessed  steady  at  4v4®5c  for  240  los  and  upward,  5®5 
He  for  160® 220  lbs,  5)4® be  for  100®  150  IDs  ;  6®6Hc  for 
60®lOO  lbs,  and  6)$®7c  for  40®60  lbs. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
January  11,  1890. 


B.  C.-C.  J.  H.— A.  G.  S.-C.  F.  C.-H.  L.  C.-G.  T.  P. 
-C.  L.  B.-  L  H.  R.-J.  H.-J.  J.-M.  &  S.— S.  &  F.— O 
C.  H.-H.  L.  W.— A.  L.  C.-C.  J.  H.-C.  N.  B.— W.  W.  F. 
— T.  T.  L.— O.  S.  B.-E.  M.  W.-E.  P.— J.  P.  B  — H.  H.W. 
-W.  B.  W.-H.  T.  F.-E.  R.  H.— A.  J.  C.-O.  H.S.-S.  P. 
&  L.— C.  H.  E.-C.  E.  C.— C.  N.  B.-H,  A.  S.-H.  S.  W.— 

F.  P.  R.-R.  B.  C.— T.  H.  H  -G.  C.  N.-E.  J  B.-L.  G  — 

G.  P.  H.-C.  B.  C.-H.  W.  S.-L.  S.  H.-L.  O.  Q.-A.  A. 
R.-C.  R.  B.-N.  W.  F.-O.  B.-J.  C.  S.— J.  H.  W. 


$Ni,$ccUancou;a  £Vav*rti,$ittg. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

THU  BUST  FOB. 

CATTLE,  COWS,  PIGS  ANI)  HORSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

0NE-TBIRD  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  ineal  has  au  intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  that  of  corn 
Croats.  Write  us  for  prices  and  other  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit,  3VEloli. 


too  SONUS  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Home  &  Youth,  Cadiz,  O. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 


FARM? 


If  so,  write  for  Free 
Catalogue. 

Best  and  newest  Map  of  Virginia,  20  cents. 
HENRY'  L.  STAPLES  A  CO.,  Richmond,  V».i 


FARM 


ILLS 


OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  18. 51 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jrn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  in  orclf  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  $UXc  Y,bduckd  Pricks  for  Fall  ol  1889- 
Over  20o00  in  use.  Reeeived  Highest  Awards  at 
«t.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18— Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &  Mormon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 


“PLANET JR> 


HORSE  HOE  has  a  world- wide  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  friendir-* 

.  JnS.2?  improvements  for  1890.  First*  _ 

LEVER  EXPANDERS  instantaneous  in  action,  firing 

,,  .  *  YY  _  , w. , , 2  ** r ®"F>  «"nple,  accurate,  perfect?^ 

HANDLE  ADJUSTMENT 
PARALLEL  FRAME 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  Horse  Hoe  and  combinations, 

and  new  patented  features  to  please  every  practical  farmer  and  ^ 
gardener,  and  their  money  value  to  be  far  greater  than  ever, 
iiook  at  it,  and  write  us.  Catalogue  free.  The  PLANKT  Jr”! 

Si  ••oublc  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes;1  _ _ _ _ 

i  y  are  indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  They  sow  with  regularity  any  thick- 

depth,  difficult  and  easy  seeds  m  small  or  large  quantity,  and  without  danger  to  vitality  and  with¬ 
out  special  care.  In  market  gardening  the  Wheel  Hoes  save  their  cost  every  few  thiyt.  The  “  Fire  Fly  ”  Garden 
Plow  is  a  delight  in  the  family  vegetable  garden.  The  “  Planet  JrJ’  combined  Seed  Drill, Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator 
in  an  admirable  way  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest;  being  delightful  as  a  Seed  Drill,  Double 
wAde  p  ',nts  are  small.  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator— deep  or  shallow,  and  Garden  Plow. 
All  the  blades  of  these  famous  hand  tools  have  long been  made  of  hardened  polisned  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 
Bhaip,  and  you  wiU  save  the  full  cost  every  few  days.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  goods 
Write  us  your  wants.  8.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  Sole  Mantra.,  110?  Market  St!,  PhUadcfphia: 


TadTes 


100,000  DEMOREST  CORSETS 


1 00,000  SHOULDER  BRACES  FREE 

100,000  Stocking  Supporters 

[A  MARVELOUS OFFER 


YOUR  CHOICE. 


By  A  Reliable  House! 

Every  lady  has  heard  of  M ME.  DEMOREST.  Her 
I  name  is  a  by  word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
I  celebrated  Patterns  have  been  in  use  over  40  years. 
I  w  e  are  the  publishers  of  the  well-known  publication, 

Mine.  Demorest's Illustrated  Montily  Fashion  Journal 

I  and  we  wish  to  incre  ise  its  circulation  200,000  copies 
I  during  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 
|  away  to  new  subscribers 

Demcrost  Celeb’d  Corsets 
“  Shoulder  Braces 
“  Stocking  Supporters  I 

The  MME.  DEMOREST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 

FASHION  JOURNAL  is  a  30  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  covering  every  possible  Held  of  Fashions 
t  uiicv  Work,  Koine  Decoration*,  Cooking,  etc., 
each  department  being  under  the  special  supervision 
<»f  the  be*t  known  contributor*.  It  is  besides  re¬ 
plete  with  matters  or‘  interest  to  mothers,  and  is 
turthermore  tilled  with  Illustrations,  stories, 
sketches,  humor  and  matters  of  general  interest. 


€  . 

?  *0 

h  01 

■Sh 


HI 


Sizes  18  to  30 
Give  your  Corset 
Measure. 


Every  lino  of  reading  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 

editor,  who  receives  $.,,000  per  annum,  and  mull¬ 
ing  is  published  in  its  columns  buttho  best  and  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  be  admitted  to  any  ES 
hold  and  your  ehildren  may  read  it  as  well  ns  you  It 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  the  wives  oftI,o,.Znd“ 
of  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  thebest 
f  wlLlofl.pa{>.er  Published  in  the  world.  It  tells  you 
‘What  to  Wear  “  When  and  How  to  Wear  It » 
It  gives  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Ladies’  Hats,  Bonnets 
always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pages  !s  new  and  original.  It  also  contains 

Lo^don  an(TFar1isIC01rre3Spondlent3!irUat^  by-  °Ur  SpBclal 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN 

Be  Mme.Demorest  Corset- 

^  Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 

Our  JOURNAL  and  25  cents  additional  to  pay  postage 
and  packing  ?r>  CENTS  in  all,  and  we  will  mail 
you  one  of  these  handsome  CORSETS  FREE. 


,  STOCKING 
| SUPPORTERS 


FREE 


How  To  Obtain  |  niin  nr  shoulder  braces 

Two  Articles  I A  lAltl  U I  Stocking  Supporters  ■  _  -  M  M 

»Ht>i  Llll.U  BKACL9  and  One  Fair  of  STOCKING  SCPPOIITER3  FREE  !  f 

remember  there  is  no  humbug  about  these  offers! 

J,Vj:.doJ7''ct'y  03  we  guarantee.  Our  house  has  been  established  for  over  40  years  and 
we  can  refer  you  to  any  Commercial  Agency,  Bank.  Express  Office  or  Business  Firm  in  the 
w  “a^e,a'1  remittances  either  by  Draft,  Postal  Note,  Money  Order  ^Rertfte^d  Letter 
When  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.  Address  all  commtiii^tiofs  to 

THE  DEMOREST  FASHION  &  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 
...  „  I?  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  * 

This  offer  should  betaken  advantage  of  at  once  as  we  will  giveaway  no  more  than  100,000 
Of  each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

!d  ndvuV-'ou r  .?enVlt™0rr,nm? p|*! '"hel^offer.-EmTOm01*1"0  C°‘  b®  °  th°r0U<fhly  reliable  Arm 


PARCHMENT 

k 


PAPER. 

For  free  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  SUPERIOR  DAIRY  GOODS,  address 

MO  3ELEY&  STODDARD  MFC.  CO., Rutland, Vtl 


hand-made  harness 

The  best  and  cheapest.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
No  other  manufacturers  give 
the  bargains  we  do  to  the  first 
person  from  each  post-office 
who  spnds  6c.  in  stamps 
UiYIO.Y  MACHINE  CO.. 

Harness  Dept.  15,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


EVAPORATOR 


|f|  H  |  I  t  M  For  M  A  P  L  E, 

■  *■■■■  ■■  Ml  SORGHUM, 

CIDER,  and 
, Fruit  Jellies. 

Has  a  Mrr.ntrd 

pu  over  firebox, 
.doubling  boiling 
'capacity;  small 
Interchangeable  syruo 
ipans  (connected  by 
siphons'),  easily  han¬ 
dled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  automatic 
regulator.  The  Champion 
Is  as  great  an  Improvement 

_  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper.  /- 

THE  Q.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  0. 


THE  PERKINS' 

WindMill 

a  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Hegulatlng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind 
Mention  Kural  New-Yorker. 


AOULTRY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 

3.  Dt -  - 


Sample  free. 


C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


I  CURE  FITS! 

1  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  and 
then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  cure. 
1  have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  FALL- 
ING  sickness  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my  rein. 
•Ay.  1°  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail¬ 
ed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  tree  bottle  of  my  infalli- 
ble  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

R,  G.  ROOT,  Al,  O..  183  Pearl  at..  Hew  York. 
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Various, 


A  JERSEYMAN’S  JOTTINGS. 


ABOUT  SCHOOL  MONEY. 


I  HAVE  been  looking  over  my  tax  bill 
and  comparing  it  with  previous  ones. 
I  like  ] to ]„ know  where  my  money  goes. 
On  general  principles  I  dislike. to  pay  a 
dollar  out]  blindly  ^without  knowing  what 
I  am  to  get  in  .  return  for  it.  I  recognize 
tbe  fact  that  theYnoney  we  pay  out  for  tax¬ 
es  is  "a  perfectly  legitimate  expense.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  have  the  money 
that  I  contribute  to  the  public  purse  in¬ 
vested  as  carefully  as  I  would  try  to  invest 
it  if /"-it  |  were  left  in  'my  Jown  hands.  We 
should  obtain  the  best  possible  service  from 
public  servants  ] and. the  greatest  possible 
good  to  the  community  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  money  we  spend  as  taxes. 

Now  I  find  that  the  possession  of  my  lit¬ 
tle  property  entails  upon  me  a  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  of  about  $60  to  the  public  funds. 
This  includes  a  number  of  items,  only  one 
of  which  I  want  to  consider  now.  I  pay 
$3.65  to  _help  the  'poor  in  my  township. 
Nine-tenths  of  these  .-poor  people  are  for¬ 
eigners  and  the  majority  of  them  can  trace 
their  misfortunes  back  to  liquor-drinking, 
still  I  do  not 'object  to  caring  for  them. 
We  are  all  liable  to. misfortune,  and  chari¬ 
ty  is ,  not  a  bad  thing  to  cultivate.  The 
item  I  wish  to  talk  about  is  the  school  tax. 
I  am  called  upon  to  pay  this  year  $16.06  for 
schools,  both  State  and  home  ;  $9.49  of  this 
being  the  State  tax.  To  be  exact,  a  little 
more  than  26  per 'cent,  of  my  whole  tax  bill 
is  levied „in  support  of  schools.  I  have  no 
children  to  send. to 'school  now.  In  the  lit¬ 
tle  farming  hamlet  where  I  live  there  are 
17  families.  Together,  we  pay  in  the  way 
of  school  taxes  about  $300  each  year.  The 
school  house  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
away.  We  send  at  present  six  pupils  to 
school.  .The  rest  .of  the  children  of  school 
age  either  go  to  the  neighboring  town 
where  more.advanced  schools  are  found,  or 
are  taught  at  home  by  their  parents  who 
do  not  like  the  influences  found  at  a  dis¬ 
trict,  school.  Quite  a  good  many  of  the 
city  people  who  live  among  us  club  to¬ 
gether  and  maintain  private  schools. 

I  seldom  hear  people  ..object  to  paying  a 
school  tax.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  that  our  public  school  system 
is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  for  us 
to  maintain.  ,_Hosea  Biglow  spoke  up  for 
the  majority  of  us,  when  he  said  : 

“  We  ain’t  so  fearful  poor,  John, 

With  twenty  million  people, 

An’  close  by  every  door,  John, 

A  school-house  an’  a  steeple.” 

Still  it  occurs  to  me,  as. I  keep  on  paying 
out  $16  or  more  every  year  for  a  matter 
that  is  of  no  direct  benefit  to  me,  that  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  we  get  the 
best  we  can  from  our  investment  or  whether 
this  money  is  being  wasted  simply  because 
we  do  not  look  after  it  and  follow  it  up. 
If  I,  with  my  little  property,  am  called  up¬ 
on  to  pay  $16  a  year  for  public  education, 
the  aggregate  sum  paid  in  for  this  purpose 
must  be  immense  ?  Do  we  get  the  best 
teachers  to  be  obtained  ?  Are  they  followed 
up  and  properly  directed?  Do  we  pay 
them  too  much  or  should  we  pay  them 
more  ?  Are  our  children  taught  the  things 
that  will  prove  most  useful  to  them  ? 
These  are  questions  that  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  if  we  propose  to  know  what  re¬ 
turns  our  school  money  is  to  give. 

I  feel  that  I  am  not  capable  of  criticising 
our  present  method  of  conducting  schools. 
I  could  not  go  into  the  school-house  and  do 
as  well  as  our  present  school  teacher.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  a  very  distinct  idea 
as  to  what  I  think  ought  to  be  taught  in  the 
school  and  what  the  teacher  ought  to  do, 
though  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  I 
could  work  out  my  ideas  if  I  were  made 
master.  A  great  many  farmers  feel  just  as 
I  do  about  it.  They  know  the  value  of  an 
education — what  they  should  have  learned 
at  school— but  they  can’t  get  up  and  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  ought  to  be  taught  or  go 
into  details  about  the  building  of  an  educa¬ 
tion.  What  they  want  to  describe  and  call 
attention  to  as  the  one  thing  desirable  in 
our  country  schools  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  reading  habit,  the  thinking  habit,  the 
observing  habit.  Give  me  the  boy  or  girl 
that  has  been  stai’ted  in  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing,  thinking  or  observing,  and  I  will  guar¬ 
antee  a  sound,  well-seasoned,  solid  mind. 
It  requires  only  time  to  develop  it.  It 
seem3  to  me  that  many  of  our  teachers  de¬ 
pend  too  much  on  their  text  books,  and  too 
little  on  the  personal  example  and  en¬ 


couraging  influence  that  will  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to'investigate  for  themselves. 

If  a  man  spends  six  or  eight  years  at  a 
district  school  and  50  or  60  years  more 
without  any  schooling,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the 'years  spent  in  the  school  house 
are  merely  preparatory.  *  Let  him  get  the 
right  sort  of  a  start  there  and  he  will 
spend  his  whole  life  acquiring  knowledge 
and  digesting  what  comes  into  his  mind. 
If  taught  that  a  text  book  is  absolutely 
necessai’y  to  those  who  would  acquire  •wis¬ 
dom,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  believe  it 
and  stop  trying  to  learn  when  school  days 
are  over.  If  taught  that  text  books  are 
merely  conveniences,  that  wisdom — educa¬ 
tion-lies  all  about  us,  waiting  only  for 
thinkers  and  investigators  with  patience 
enough  to  fathom  its  mysteries,  his  life 
will  be  filled  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
as  one  after  another  the  secrets  of  Nature 
are  given  up.  I  know  many  farmers  who 
could  not  begin  to  pass  the  examinations 
our  school  superintendents  lay  down,  yet 
they  are  ■wise,  good  men,  safe  counsellors 
and  full  of  practical  information.  The 
short  term  of  schooling'they  had  interested 
them  in  reading  and  thinking  and  investi¬ 
gating.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  secret  of 
successful  education. 

The  parents  and  friends  of  scholars  make 
a  gnat  mistake  when  they  fail  to  follow  the 
teacher  up  and  see  what  he  is  doing.  At 
least  once  a  week  they  ought  to  question 
the  child  and  see  what  he  is  learning.  Fol¬ 
low  this  up  fi.r  awhile,  and  it  will  not  take 
long  to  find  out  what  the  teacher  is  worth. 
We  never  can  get  the  full  returns  for  our 
money  while  we  let  the  teacher  do  all  the 
teaching  and  never  look  over  his  work.  I 
should  consider  it  a  duty  I  owed  to  my 
children  to  take  pains  to  find  out  what  they 
ai-e  studying,  and  how  they  are  studying  it. 

A  matter  that  has  just  come  under  my 
observation  led  me  to  think  strongly  of 
this  matter.  I  recently  had  a  farm  hand 
working  for  me — a  strong,  active  man  of 
about  30.  He  was  born  and  reared  among 
the  mountains  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
New  Jersey.  I  assumed,  of  course,  that  he 
could  l-ead  and  write.  One  Sunday  I  asked 
hinx  if  he  did  not  want  to  take  some  of  my 
books  to  read.  To  my  surprise  he  said 
he  had  never  learned  to  read,  his  reason 
being  that  he  bad  never  gone  to  school  but 
one  term,  and  then  the  teacher  took  no  in¬ 
terest  in  him.  At  the  same  time  we  had  a 
Swedish  woman  woi’king  in  the  house. 
She  came  to  my  wife  and  said  she  wanted 
to  learn  English.  My  wife  got  a  “First 
Reader”  and  a  spelling  book,  and  spent  a 
few  minutes  each  day  teaching  the  Swed¬ 
ish  woman  her  letters.  She  can  now  write 
a  short  letter  in  English,  and  can  read 
almost  as  well  as  children  of  10. 

A  curious  feeling  comes  over  me  when  I 
see  the  manner  in  which  these  two  persons 
spend  their  spare  time.  Here  we  have  a 
native-born  American  citizen  unable  to 
read  his  own  language.  With  the  school 
facilities  we  have  in  this  country,  the  books 
and  papers,  the  chances  for  learning,  and 
the  apparent  advantages  of  an  education, 
this  man  prefers  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  talk 
nonsense  rather  than  try  to  learn  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  foreigner 
with  no  in-born  loyalty  for  this  country 
working  like  a  slave  to  master  our  lan¬ 
guage.  With  what  patience  she  tries  to 
bold  the  pen  in  her  great,  thick  fingers,  or 
spells  out  the  words  in  her  book.  Now, 
take  these  two  people  as  extreme  types  of 
the  product  of  our  schools.  One  class  of 
pupils  may  leave  the  school  interested,  in¬ 
spired,  ready  for  a  continuance  of  reading 
and  thinking.  Another  class  may  go  from 
school  dissatisfied,  untaught,  uninspired, 
uninterested.  One  class  will  make  bright, 
fair-minded,  intelligent  people ;  while  the 
other  will  develop  into  sour,  bigoted,  hard- 
headed  folks— just  the  sort  to  prevent  organ¬ 
ization  among  farmers.  Foreigners  who 
work  after  hours  to  learn  our  language  are 
better  material  for  citizenship  than  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  will  not  learn  to  read.  I  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  money  I  pay  for  public  educa¬ 
tion,  but  I  would  like  it  better  if  we  had  in 
our  district  school  less  book  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  inspiration,  less  of  the  idea  that  edu¬ 
cation  will  end  when  our  children  leave 
school,  and  more  of  the  idea  that  it  will 
only  begin  at  that  time.  JERSEYMAN. 


MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


THE  CENTURY  gives  an  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  though  extremely  sad  part 
of  the  Lincoln  History.  It  begins  with  the 


14th  of  April  1865,  when  throughout  the 
North  there  was  such  general  and  profound 
rejoicing  over  the  long-hoped  for  victories 
of  the  Northern  armies,  and  the  close  of  the 
bloody  civil  war.  But  the  Nation’s  joy 
was  turned  to  grief,  and  its  rejoicing  to 
mourning  by  the  assassin’s  hand.  An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  last  Cabinet  meeting; 
of  the  happy  mood  of  the  Pi’essdent ;  of  his 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future;  of  the  as¬ 
sassination  and  the  murderous  assault  up¬ 
on  Secretary  Seward.  The  fate  of  the  as¬ 
sassins  and  the  funeral  pageant  from 
Washington  to  Springfield,  are  all  describ¬ 
ed.  Supplementary  to  this  sad  history  is 
the  “  Pursuit  and  Death  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth.”  Two  nari-atives  are  given,  one  by 
Major  Ruggles  of  the  Confederate  army, 
who  aided  Booth  and  Herold  in 
their  flight ;  the  other  by  Captain 
Doherty  who  commanded  the  detachment 
that  captured  the  fugitives.  A  short  sketch 
is  given  of  Prof.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  an 
eminent  English  jurist  and  scholar,  whose 
portrait  appears  as  a  frontispiece.  The 
article  in  Present-Day  Papers  is  by  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Dike,  and  is  in  relation  to  “  Prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Family.”  There  is  an  install¬ 
ment  of  Frank  Stockton’s  stoi’y,  “The 
Merry  Chanter,”  which  is  quite  pleasant 
reading.  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
who  is  now  lecturing  in  this  country,  con- 
triPutes  “Bubastis,”  a  historical  study  of 
gi’eat  interest  to  the  student  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  This  was  a  city  which  would  now  be 
more  than  6,000  years  old — as  old  as  the 
earth  itself  used  to  be  considered.  Numer¬ 
ous  illustrations  from  photographs,  with 
a  map  of  Egypt,  serve  to  make  this  of  great 
historical  value.  The  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  is  continued  and  is  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  as  showing  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
a  humble  beginning  to  eminence  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  An  article  on  “  Daumier,  Carica¬ 
turist”  may  entertain  some  readers.  The 
Centui’y  Co.,  New  York. 


LIPPINCOTT’S  complete  novel  for  this 
month,  “  Millicent  and  Rosalind,” 
by  Julian  Hawthorne,  is  a  pure  love-story, 
unique  in  that  none  of  the  characters  are 
wicked,  and  scai’cely  even  weak.  And  if 
we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in  the  allotment 
of  the  “sensible  ”  lover  to  the  less  noble  of 
the  two  heroines,  it  is  worth  much  to  have 
had  such  a  glimpse  of  a  pure,  loving 
woman’s  heart,  and  of  the  uplifting  power 
which  one  may  exert  over  another.  The 
same  author  gives  the  first  installment  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  “Elixir  of  Life,” 
in  which  he  describes  the  author’s  manner 
of  work,  and  gives  the  chief  parts  of  one  of 
his  manuscripts  with  paraphx’ases  and  an¬ 
notations  of  his  own.  Wm.  Westall  gives 
a  very  insti’uctive  chapter  on  “Newspaper 
Fiction,”  in  which  he  describes  the  origin 
of  the  method  of  supplying  country  papers 
by  means  of  the  syndicate  system  with  a 
class  of  reading  which  they  could  not  other¬ 
wise  afford.  Edward  Fuller  discusses  the 
“  Theatrical  Renaissance  of  Shakespeare  ” 
as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with  the 
reproduction  of  the  Shakespearian  drama. 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard  contributes  a  very 
pleasant  sketch  of  Nathaniel  Pai-ker  Willis. 
Robert  J.  Burdette,  Bill  Nye  and  J.  Annoy 
Knox  contribute  a  serio-comic-tragic  take¬ 
off  entitled  “  Kinks  in  the  Skein,”  each 
humorist  perpetrating  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  kink.  J.  B.  Lippencott  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEDGER  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  varied  contents  of  high- 
class  serial  and  short  stories,  presents,  in 
its  issue  of  January  11,  the  first  souve¬ 
nir  supplement  of  the  year,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier’s  last  poem,  “The  Captain’s 
Well.”  It  is  illusti’ated,  is  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  forms  an  artistic  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  addition  to  the  alx-eady 
well-filled  pages.  A  serial  story  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps,  which  was  begun  in  the 
issue  of  January  4,  is  a  tale  of  American 
college  life,  and  deals  with  the  barbarities 
of  the  “fun,”  called  hazing,  sometimes  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  young  gentlemen  (?).  The 
Ledger  in  its  new  form  is  greatly  improved. 
Robert  Bonner’s  Sons,  New  York. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


THE  LAW  of  Husband  and  Wife  is 
the  title  of  a  small  volume  which 
has  been  compiled  for  popular  use  by  Lelia 
Josephine  Robinson,  LL.B.,  member  of 
the  Boston  Bar.  While  it  is  unwise  to  re¬ 
ly  implicitly  upon  books  of  this  character 
for  information  as  to  legal  processes,  they 
are  of  considei’able  value  in  the  solution  of 


many  constantly-recurring  problems.  This 
book  is  written  in  plain,  every-day  English 
devoid  of  any  but  the  commonest  legal 
terms.  It  treats  of  marriage,  property 
rights,  the  wife’s  separate  estate,  the  wile’s 
support— separate  maintenance,  custody  of 
children,  claims  of  widow  and  widower, 
and  divorce.  The  information  given  is  that 
embodied  in  existing  laws  and  decisions  as 
they  now  stand  in  the  different  States,  but 
more  reference  is  made  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  laws  than  to  those  of  other  States, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  author  is 
more  faxniliar  with  them.  A  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  abstracts  of  statutes  of 
all  the  different  States  and  Territories. 
This  is  a  useful  book,  because  it  will  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  many  laws  connected 
with  the  most  intixnate  partnei’ship  ex¬ 
tant  of  which  one  or  both  of  the  partnei’S 
are  too  often  ignorant.  Cloth ;  five  by 
seven  inches ;  163  pages  ;  price  $1.00 ;  Lee 
and  Shepard,  Boston. 
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HoW  to  tabr 
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©UTiCUR  A 
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tTXHE  MOST  DISTRESSING  FORMS  OF  SKIN  ANl 
L  scalu  discus  s.  wRhloss  of  :.alr.  from  Infanm 
to  ol  l  ace,  are  sp  euily,  eeonon-.eally  and  perma- 
i  fiily  cured  bv  the  CerlcuB t  kemedies,  when  all 
other  remedies  and  mei hods  fail. 

CUTieJ'tA  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  CUT'CURA  Soap, 
an  exuuist'e  >kiu  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  it,  ex- 
lernaily.  and  Cuticuha  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier.  tnrernally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease  f  mm  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Cuticura,  50c  ;  SoAr,  25c  ; 
Resolvent,  .$1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Seud  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Disease-.  • 


Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
tar  prevented  by  Cuticuha  Soap. 


Relief  in  one  minute,  for  all  pains  and  weak¬ 
ness,  in  Ccticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster,  the 
only  pain-killing  plaster.  25c. 


Wm.  E.  Anderson,  Bolivar. 
W.  Va.,  writes:  My  little  girl 
was  very  sick  with  cough  and 
bowel  difficulty ;  was  told  by 
t  wo  physicians 

SHE  COULD  NOT  LIVE. 

Was  advised  by  neighbors  to 
try  Seth  Arnold’s  t  ough  Killer. 
1  did  so  and  it  cured  her.  25c. 
50e.  and  gil  per  bottle. 
SOLI)  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

rite  Large,  Firm 
lilgh-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rich- 

Flavoretl  Berry. 
The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  and 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  Well. 

Successful  North,  South 
East  and  West. 

*2  tier  12:  $10  per  100;  $50 
per  1,000.  Safely  by  mall. 
Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T,  V.  MUNSOIY. 
Denison,  Tex 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREESWLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TRUES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  PI  tints.  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  ami  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Spring'll  1890,  mailed  free.  Jistablished  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  i  PHCENIX)  NURSERY 

KIDNEY  TI  TTLE  A  to.,  Proprietors,  HLOOJtl. NOTON,  ILL. 


LANDRETH’S  EARLIEST  CABBAGE. 

Ten  days  earlier  than  any  other  Cabbage. 
Excellent  in  quality ;  vigorous  in  growth  ; 
good  size  and  weight.  $3.50  per  pound;  35c. 
per  ounce.  Mailed  free. 

D.  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Philadelphia,  Pn. 


)  .  IN/1  .1  T  T'  —  1 

o  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world. } 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

ANNUAL 

1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap-  , 
icants,  and  to  last  season  s  customers.  X 
it  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person  ■ 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  1-ield 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO.  A 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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LEACHED  FARM  YARD  MANURES. 


Bulletin  No.  13  from  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Cornell  University.  As  the 
R.  N.-Y.  stated  last  week,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  bulletins  ever  issued  from 
our  experiment  stations.  It  deals  with  a 
most  important  matter — with  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  error  that  can  be  noticed  everywhere. 
The  design  of  the  experiment  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  loss  sustained  by  horse  ma¬ 
nure  when  thrown  out  in  a  pile  unshel¬ 
tered  from  the  weather,  the  loss  sustained 
by  uncovered  mixed  manure  when  piled  in 
a  close  pile  so  that  fermentation  is  very 
slow,  and  the  loss  when  manure  simply 
dries  without  fermentation.  Here  we  have 
a  summary  of  the  results: 

“The  results  of  one  season’s  trial  seem  to 
show  that  horse  manure  thrown  in  a  loose 
pile  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  will  lose  nearly  one-half  its  valuable 
fertilizing  constituents  in  the  course  of  six- 
months  ;  that  mixed  horse  and  cow  manure 
in  a  compact  mass  and  so  placed  that  all 
water  falling  upon  it  quickly  runs  through 
and  off  is  subjected  to  a  considerable, 
though  not  so  great  a  loss,  and  that  no  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  takes  place  when  manure 
simply  dries.” 

These  experiments  seem  to  have  been 
conducted  very  carefully.  We  always  ex¬ 
pect  careful  work  from  Profs.  Roberts  and 
Wing.  As  the  R.  N.-Y.  wants  every  one 
of  its  readers  to  send  for  this  bulletin  and 
study  it,  we  shall  merely  call  attention  to 
a  few  significant  facts. 

Go  through  the  country  and  see  how- 
many  farmers  throw  their  manure  out  of 
the  barn  windows  to  be  washed  by  the 
rains.  The  barn  at  the  R.  N.-Y.’s.  New 
Jersey  farm  was  so  placed  by  the  man  who 
built  it  that  the  manure  was  thrown  out 
on  to  a  little  hill  that  slopes  to  a  brook. 
Whenever  it  rains  a  brown  stream  may  be 
seen  trickling  away  to  the  brook.  There 
are  thousands  of  such  manure  locations. 
Prof.  Roberts  found  that  manure  in  such 
a  pile  lost  42  per  cent,  of  its  value  in  one 
season.  That  is  to  say,  a  ton  of  fresh  horse 
manure  contained  enough  of  the  elements 
that  make  chemical  fertilizers  valuable  to 
be  worth  §2.45.  After  being  exposed  for  six 
months  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  left  wTere  worth  only  §1.42,  showing 
a  loss  of  §1.03  per  ton ;  and  it  w-as  the  most 
available,  hence  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  manure  that  was  washed  out,  too. 
Now  you  farmers  w-ho  leave  your  manure 
on  hill  sides  to  leach  into  the  brook,  at  the 
figures  above  quoted,  how  long  will  it  take 
for  you  to  lose  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  a  roof  over  the  manure  and  a  water¬ 
proof  floor  under  it  ? 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  Shelton  of  the 
Kansas  Station,  tried  similar  experiments. 
This  is  his  conclusion  : 

“The  moral  which  the  experiment  plain¬ 
ly  emphasizes  is,  that  farm-yard  manure 
must  be  hauled  to  the  field  in  the  spring ; 
otherwise  the  loss  of  manure  is  sure  to  be 
very  great,  the  waste  in  the  course  of  six 
months  amounting  to  fully  one-half  the 
gross  manure  and  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  that  it  contained.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  if  this  leach¬ 
ing  had  taken  place  out  in  the  field,  where 
the  manure  was  to  be  used,  the  loss  would 
have  been  less  because  the  soil  would  have 
retained  a  good  deal  of  the  leached  fertili¬ 
ty.  This  bulletin  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
all-too-common  practice  of  leaving  manure 
exposed  in  hill-side  barn-yards.  No  won¬ 
der  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ”  on  hill-side  farms 
w-here  42  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  runs  down  to  the  river!  Farming 
will  never  pay  as  it  should  on  such  farms 
until  covered  yards  or  sheds  are  provided, 
or  the  manure  is  hauled  directly  to  the 
field  where  the  soil  may  get  what  it  can  of 
the  leachings. 

The  experiment  w-ith  manure  exposed  to 
the  sun,  brings  up  the  plan  followed  by  the 
farmers  at  Cranbury,  N.  J.  They  haul 
their  manure  in  August  and  spread  it  on 
the  clover.  With  them  there  is  little  or  no 
loss  from  leaching,  as  the  manure,  if  not 
kept  under  cover,  is  kept  in  level  yards 
with  plenty  of  straw  and  stalks  and  it  is 
well  tramped  by  stock.  The  Cranbury 
farmers  argue  that  the  manure  loses  noth¬ 
ing  by  exposure  to  the  hot  summer  sun, 
and  Prof.  Roberts’s  experiment  would  seem 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  their  claims. 
In  fact,  this  coating  of  manure,  by  serving 
as  a  mulch,  may  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  aside  from  the  fer¬ 
tility  it  may  add  to  it. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  some  conclus¬ 


ions  regarding  the  effect  of  a  grain  ration 
tor  cows  at  pasture.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  re¬ 
fer  to  these  at  a  more  seasonable  time. 
The  leached  mauuie  question  is  a  matterof 
prime  importance  just  now-.  Every  day 
from  now  until  the  first  of  May,  thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  fertility  will  run  away 
from  the  barn  yards  of  New  York  State. 
That  flow  must  be  stopped.  It  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  farming  as  the  opening  of  a  small 
vein  in  a  man’s  body  is  to  the  human  sys¬ 
tem.  Stop  it !  This  bulletin  should 
frighten  any  intelligent  farmer  whose 
premises  would  give  a  photographer  a 
chance  to  make  a  picture  such  as  is  se^n  in 
this  bulletin. 


“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
La  w.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises 
from  Ignorance  of  Law." 


LAW  REGULATING  THE  SALE  OF  FERTI¬ 
LIZERS. 

L.  M.  S.,  Morgan  County,  Ohio. — What 
is  the  law  regulating  the  sale  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  in  this  State  ? 

Axs. — The  Ohio  law  regulating  the  sale 
of  commercial  fertilizers  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  laws  upon  the  same  subject 
in  the  other  States  in  which  any  laws  on 
the  matter  are  in  existence.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  well  to  give  a  full  synopsis  of  the 
Ohio  law,  as  clearly  indicating  the  general 
scope  of  the  laws  elsewhere.  In  Ohio  it  is 
provided  that  any  person  or  company  who 
shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  that  State 
any  commercial  fertilizer,  the  price  of 
which  exceeds  §10  per  ton,  shall  conspic¬ 
uously  affix  on  the  outside  of  each  pack¬ 
age  a  plainly  printed  certificate,  stat¬ 
ing  the  number  of  pounds  therein,  the 
name  or  trademark  under  which  the  article 
is  sold,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
place  of  manufacture  and  a  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  stating  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  or  its 
equivalent  in  ammonia,  in  an  available 
form;  of  potash  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  an  available  form  (sol¬ 
uble  or  reverted)  as  well  as  the  total  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Moreover,  before  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the 
State,  the  person  so  doing  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  certified  copy  of  the  above  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  deposit  with  him  a  sealed  glass 
jar  containing  not  less  than  one  pound  of 
the  fertilizer,  with  an  affidavit  that  it  is  a 
fair  average  sample.  The  manufacturer, 
agent  or  importer  of  any  fertilizer,  exceed¬ 
ing  §10  per  ton  in  price,  shall  pay  annually, 
on  or  before  May  1,  a  license  fee  of  §20  for 
selling  the  same  within  the  State,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  provided  that  when  the  manufacturer 
or  importer  has  paid  this  fee,  the  agent 
shall  not  be  required  to  do  so.  All  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  sold  within 
the  State,  shall  i  e  made  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  fund  arising  from  the  license  fees, 
and  at  least  one  analysis  of  each  fertilizer 
must  be  made  each  year. 

So  far  as  penalties  are  concerned,  any  one 
who  shall  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  without  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  who  shall  per¬ 
mit  an  analysis  to  be  attached  to  any  pack¬ 
age  of  such  fertilizer  stating  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  larger  percentage  of  any  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  named  in  the  act  than  it  really 
does  contain,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
§200  for  the  first  offense,  and  not  less  than 
§500  for  every  subsequent  offense,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  by 
the  purchaser  thereof,  provided,  however, 
that  a  deficiency  of  one  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid,  claimed  to 
be  contained,  shall  not  be  evidence  of 
fraudulent  intent.  Suits  may  be  brought 
to  recover  fines  and  damages  under  this 
law  in  the  county  where  the  fertilizer  was 
offered  for  sale,  or  where  it  was  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  and  all  fines  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  by  the  courts  collecting 
the  same.  All  suits  for  the  recovery  of  fines 
shall  be  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  name  of 
the  State.  Said  Secretary  or  any  person 
by  him  authorized,  is  empowered  to  select 
from  any  package  of  commercial  fertilizer 
exposed  for  sale  in  any  county  in  the  State, 
a  quantity  not  exceeding  two  pounds  for 
analysis  in  order  to  compare  the  results 
with  the  analysis  of  the  sample  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  that  in  the 
printed  certificate  on  the  package  from 
which  the  specimen  was  taken.  Who¬ 


ever  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  guano  or 
manufactured  fertilizer,  without  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  package  containing  the  same,  a 
printed  analysis  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  §200  or  less  than  §20,  or  shall 
suffer  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30 
days,  or  both. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as  the  law 
can  do  so,  the  farmers  of  Ohio  are  carefully 
protected  against  frauds  in  the  sale  of  fer¬ 
tilizers;  and  in  most  of  the  older  States 
laws  substantially  the  same  are  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books,  the  differences  relating  chiefly 
to  the  fees  and  the  penalties.  Many  farm¬ 
ers,  however,  are  ignorant  of  the  existence 
or  of  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  and  some 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  enforced  are  either  culpa¬ 
bly  negligent  or  corruptly  remiss  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  their  duty;  hence  swindles  in  the  sale 
of  commercial  fertilizers  still  continue,  even 
in  States  where  stringent  laws  discourage 
them.  People  eager  for  large  gains,  espe¬ 
cially  where  these  are  dishonest,  are  always 
ready  to  run  big  risks. 

INCORPORATING  A  CORPORATION. 

C.  E.  P.,  Cobble  skill,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
New  York  State  law  relating  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  farmers’  clubs  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  the  business  of  the  members  ?  We 
have  over  500  members,  and  are  conducting 
business,  but  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  owing 
to  not  having  any  legal  standing.  We  desire 
to  turn  our  present  sinking-fund  into  stock 
and  issue  more,  so  as  to  get  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  to  take 
hold  of  the  stock.  Our  idea  is  to  have  all 
the  farmers  in  the  county,  and  none  but 
farmers,  stockholders.  Our  aim  is  to  buy 
goods  for  the  members  at  wholesale  prices 
and  make  all  charges  as  low  as  possible,  and 
sell  their  produce  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
consumers.  Can  the  shares  be  as  low  as  §1 
each,  and  can  the  members  be  rendered  ex¬ 
empt  from  liability  against  claims  against 
the  corporation  ?  What  would  be  the  total 
cost  of  incorporating  such  an  association  ? 

Axs. — There  is  no  special  law  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  farmers’  clubs ;  but  they  can 
be  easily  incorporated  under  the  general 
acts  of  incorporation  of  the  State.  A  good 
lawyer  should  be  employed  to  draw  up  the 
charter  or  deed  of  incorporation  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  as  this  is  a  most  important 
matter.  A  corporation  being  the  mere 
creature  of  law,  possesses  only  those  powers 
which  its  charter  confers  on  it,  either  ex¬ 
pressly  or  as  incidental  to  its  existence.  All 
aggregate  corporations— corporations  com¬ 
posed  of  three  or  more  persons — in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
created,  have  the  following  powers  ;  1.  To 
have  perpetual  succession  usually  by  elect¬ 
ing  members  in  place  of  those  removed  by 
death  or  otherwise  ;  2,  to  sue  and  be  sued 
by  their  corporate  name  ;  3,  to  buy  and  sell 
real  and  personal  property ;  4,  to  have  and 
use  a  common  seal :  5,  to  make  such  rules 
and  by  laws  as  are  necessary  for  their  own 
government.  One  of  the  most  notable  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  private  corporation  such  as  an 
incorporated  farmers’  club,  is  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  its  stock-holders  from  personal  lia¬ 
bility  for  its  debts.  If  a  corporation  has 
been  legally  created,  if  its  organization  has 
been  legally  maintained,  and  if  there  is  no 
provision  in  its  charter  providing  for  assess¬ 
ments  or  superseding  the  rules  of  common 
law  in  regard  to  personal  liability,  one  who 
buys  stock  may  lose  his  investment  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  corporation  :  but  he  can 
lose  nothing  more.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  “the  law  recognizes  only  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  charter  and  knows  not  the  indi¬ 
viduals.”  The  lowest  legal  par  value  of 
one  share  in  a  legally  incorporated  associa¬ 
tion  in  this  State  is  §1.  Aside  from  the  fee 
of  the  lawyer  who  should  draw  up  the  char¬ 
ter,  the  cost  of  incorporation  should  be  a 
mere  trifle.  The  fee  for  incorporation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany  varies  from 
§1  to  §5,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

S.  T.,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H. — My  farm 
adjoins  a  school-house  yard,  and  I  want  to 
erect  a  bar  bed-wire  fence  to  keep  the  young¬ 
sters  out  of  a  piece  of  land  next  to  the  yard. 
The  school  authorities  say  they  will  prose¬ 
cute  me  if  I  do ;  can  they  successfully  do  so? 

Ans. — Yes.  Two  years  ago  a  law  was 
passed  in  New  Hampshire  prohibiting,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  a  fine  of  §25,  the  construction 
of  a  barbed  wire  fence  on  any  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  school  lot,  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  bodies  and  clothes  of  the  youngsters. 

P.  M.,  Afton,  Mo.— 1.  My  neighbor 
made  a  ditch  about  four  feet  deep  and 
about  200  feet  long,  alongside  of  my  land 
and  close  to  the  line.  Has  he  the  right  to 
do  it  ? 

ANS.— Yes,  of  course. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


Parlor  Sets  Below  Cost  !— This  is  the 
announcement  made  by  the  Wilber  H. 
Murray  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Our  readers  will  remember  this  firm 
as  advertising  harnesses  and  carriages,  not 
long  ago,  at  prices  that  fairly  took  one’s 
breath  away.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  sold, 
yet  no  word  of  complaint  or  dis¬ 
satisfaction  has  ever  reached  us 
from  the  buyers.  This  fact  gives  us  confi¬ 
dence  in  calling  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  furniture.  We  are  very  certain 
that  farmers  who  desire  to  furnish  their 
parlors  or  sitting-rooms  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  investigate  this  offer.  And 
these  remarks  apply  to  dwellers  in  towns 
as  well. 


IttisniUanmjsi  iSUmtiging. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  eompanyhave  yielded  nearly  $3, 000,0(10. IK) 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

W e  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent  and  profits,  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent .  lDOper  cent.,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
frr.m  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Desk  M,  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B'way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars! 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WA  N  TED. 


W.  M .  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  attv’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


CANADA  CNLE ACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES, 

NATURE’S  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER* 

For  Iruit,  Grass  and  Grain,  Quantity  and  quality 
guaranteed.  By  rail  in  car  lots.  Send  for  crick 
PAMPHLET  and  SAMPLE. 

MUMtOE,  JUDSON  A  STSOUP,  OSWEEO,  «.  Y 


H.  S.  MILLER  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Pur©  Animal  Bon© 

FJER  TILIZJERS: 

For  all  Crops  and  Soils.  Factory  and  Principal 
Offlce  on  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J.  Baltimore 
Office,  302  &  206  Buchanan’s  Wharf,  foot  of  Fred¬ 
erick  St.  Write  for  “Farmer’s  Manual,”  mailed  Free. 


'To  introduce  our  publications,  we  offer  180 
I  full-size  pieces  music,  including  1 12  Jigs, 
Polkas,  Waltzes,  Reels,  etc.,  for  piano  or  organ; 

I  1 2  selections  for  the  violin,  ami  tiU  of  the  most 
"popular  songs  of  the  tlav  arranged  by  that  great 
■composer  Charles  D.  Blake.  This  gruiuTeol- 
■leetion  and  our  complete  catalogue  of  musical 
f.  goods,  forming  altogether  a  book  of  ISO  large 
.pages,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ‘Jo  cents, 
.stamps  or  silver.  Address  Galaxy  of  Music,® 
408  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  can  save 
a  trip  around 


Mx.-s.sn  i,  i  suar  t  HOLUBK.  WHICH  DUCKlCS  to 
any  carriage  saddle  snap,  and  enables  vnu  to 
MNISH  HITCHING  ON  ONE  SIDE  without 
going  on  the  other  to  enter  the  opposite  shaft. 
DOES  NOT  TOUCH,  HUB  ANI)  DEFACE  THE 
SHAFTS,  or  the  leather  covering, or  adhere  to 
the  same  as  do  leather  tugs,  which  is  hard  on  the 
saddleand  HORSES’  BACKS.  Always  looks  nice, 
no  UP  AND  DOWN  MOTION  of  the  sharts  when 
used  on  ROAD  CARTS.  Simple,  convenient,  and 
the  very  thing  for  a  restless  horse.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars. 

(Mention  this  paper.)  Address, 

Spangler,  Jessup  &.  Jones,  York,  Pa, 
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Pii&’fftlMtmtjs  Advertising. 


*•  You  stay  dare,  ain’d  ut?  I  vas  of  holdin’ 
you  get  tired.” 


Mr.  Speitzer  (enthusiastically) :  “Ach! 
Dot  Wagner  musick  was  sound  human  al¬ 
most  somedimes.” 


Sample  Free  if  you  state  size  of  roof. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Writo  for  Sample  and  Boole. 
141*  1)  11:1  no  Si.,  Now  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 


Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  &  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington  ,817  M’k’t  Space 


~|--y  q  |_^  jgg 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  AT  LAKESIDE. 

Standard  Bred  Trotters. 

A  rare  lot  of  Young  Stallions  of  most  popu¬ 
lar  lines  of  breeding. 

French  Coach  Horses. 

Imported  and  American  Bred,  of  very 
superior  quality,  style  and  action. 

Clydesdales. 

A  Superb  Lot  of  Young  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies  of  this  valuable  draft  breed,  the 
result  of  years  of  intelligent  and  careful  im¬ 
porting  and  breeding. 

Percherons. 

A  few  unusually  fine  young  Stallions  of 

this  deservedly  popular  breed. 

Catalogue  containing  full  descriptions  and  pedl 
grees  niaile  1  to  parties  Interested.  In  writing  men 
tlon  this  paper. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB, 
STHikOXTasi  nr.  t. 


1744  MORE  FINE  PARLOR  SETS!!! 

BELOW  MANUFACTURER'S  COST ! 


5-PIECE  PARLOR  SUITS  *29.12  WORTH  *55.22 


The  above  is  only  a  poor  illustration  of  the  handsome  Solid  Walnut  Frame  Farlor  Set,  with  exquisite  veneered  Panels,  Spring  Seats,  and  trimmed  in  the  richest  embossed 
5?  ££.B.laSk  HaJr  Cloth.  In  fact  a  Parlor  Set  sold  the  world  over  for  from  $50  to  $55,  but  our  price  is  $29.70  for  the  entire  set  of  five  pieces  as  above  (SOFA.  PATENT  ItlM'KKR, 
ARM  CHAIR,  and  ~  REGULAR  PARLOR  CHAIRS.  (finished  in  any  of  the  following  colors  of  superb  embossed  Plush,  i.  e..  Crimson,  Gold,  Olive  or  Blue,  or  if  desired,  each 
piece  trimmed  in  a  different  color,  (all  new  goods  and  of  the  latest  patterns),  and  finely  finished  throughout.  This  is  a  chance  in  a  life  time.  So  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 

M-OVER  900  SUITS  SOLD  IN  THE  LAST  30  DAYS/*® 

THE  WA.Y  IT  IS  DONE,  AND  WIIY  VVD  DO  IT ! ! » 

One  of  the  largest  Furniture  Factories  in  this  city  was  compelled  to  sell.  They  had  to  have  the  money  ;  so  we  bought  at  our  own  price  ;  their  loss  was  our  gain.  We  could  sell 
the  entire  lot  without  turning  our  hand  over  to  any  dealer  in  t  he  U.  S.,  but  we  prefer  to  sell  them  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $29.70  a  set  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  thereby 
at  the  same  time  it  wiM  be  an  advertisement  for  our  CELEBRATED  AND  WORLD-RENOWNED 

$55.95  “MURRAY”  BUGGIES  and  $5.95  “MURRAY”  HARNESS, 

which  stand  ahead  of  all  others  as  Models  of  SUPREME  DURABILITY,  STYLE,  FINE  FINISH  AND  LOW  P  RICES,  and  have  branded  us  in  glowing  letters  that  even 

SJffifSLOWEST  PRICED  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

N  OTI CE.-As  there  are  some  who  probably  would  not  want  the  entire  set,  we  give  the  following  prices  on  separate  pieces : 

SOFA,  $9.75.— PATENT  ROCKER,  $7.50.-ARM  CHAIR,  $6.50.-REGULAR  PARLOR  CHAIRS,  $3.50  EACH. 

T4(")AA7  TTO  ORDFR  _ e  pack  each  piece  nicely  ready  for  shipment,  and  deliver  them  free  of  charge  on  board  cars  in  Cincinnati.  Purchaser  pays  the  freight,  which  on 

w  v  xii/  li  ii,  furniture  is  very  light,  or  if  preferred,  we  will  for  $2.75  extra,  prepay  the  freight  to  any  place  in  the  U.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Our  terms 

are  cash  with  order,  or  if  purchasers  prefer,  they  can  send  cash  with  order,  and  balance  when  goods  arrive  at  destination.  Money  can  be  sent  by  Registered  Letter,  Post  Office 
Money  Order,  Express,  or  by  Draft  on  Chicago  or  New  York. 

As  to  our  responsibility  we  respectfully  refer  to  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  and  to  the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  this  city.  Address  all  orders  to 


MURRAY  BUILDING,  139  WEST  FRONT  STREET,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO,  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  “MURRAY”  BUGGIES  and  HARNESS. 


Trees  &  Plants 

Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov¬ 
ett’s  Guide  gives  descriptions  and  prices, 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  etc. 
It  is  a  book  of  over  60  pages, finely  illus¬ 
trated,  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mall  a  Specialty. 

A  copy  of  jthat  practical,  horticultural  Journal,  Orchard 
&  Garden,  free  to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  thlB  advt. 

T.  T.  Lovett  Co., 

LITTLE  SILVER ,  N.  J. 


KANSAS  SEEDS. 

HEADQUARTERS  forAlfalfa.Kaffir  Corn.Millo  Maize, 
Cane,  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass.  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Tree  Seeds  a  Specialty. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  K. A X8 A s 8F.K1) HOUSE. 
K.  BARTELDE8  CO  .,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


ASPINWALL 

P'VrAT 

PLANTER 


MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  oircular. 
Mention  thU  paper.  •'* 


The  Public  Want 

Would  they  not  be  most  likely  to  obtain  such  by  buying 
directly  from  the  grower*  I  can  buy  seed  at  nail 
what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but.  could  not  sleep  sound 
should  I  warrant  seed  of  this  class.  For  the  same 
I  make  special,  effort  to  procure  seed  stock 
from  their  originators.  \  ou  will  find  in  my 
new  seed  catalogue  for  1890  (sent  free). the  usual 
extensive  collection  (with  the  prices  of  some  kinds  lower 
than  last  season)  and  the  really  new  vegetablea 
of  good  nromine.  You  should  be  able  to  get  from  me, 
their  introducer,  good  seed  of  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon. 
Hubbard  Squash,  All  Seasons  and  Deep  Head  Cabbages  and 
many  other  valuable  vegetables,  which  I  have  introduced. 

JAMBS  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Ilnur  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms,  Pen 
nURIL  manshlp,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  etc.,  tho 
roughly  taught  by  MAIL  Circulars  free 
BRYANT  &  STRATTON’S.  415  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


JONES 

iie 

PAYS  THE  FREICHT. 

5  Trn  Wagon  Scales, 
Iron  Levers.  Steel  Hearings,  Brass 
Tare  Beam  and  Ileum  Box  for 

$60. 

Every  si ze  Seale.  For  free  price  list 
mention  this  paper  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGIJ  AMTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  BROUGHTON 

MIXER 

- FOR - 

Wall  Plaster  &  Fertilizers 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

W.  D.  DUNNING, 

Send  for  circular.  Syracuse,  N  Y 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  St..  S  racuse.N.Y 


.NY, 


The  Belcher  &  Tayloi 

BBICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPA1 
Box  75  CUt COJPEH 
ay  Tedders,  katufactubers  of 
Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cotters,  „ 

Vegetable  Cutter* 
keverslble  Sulky  Plowi, 

II  igtat  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
arrows,  Tobacco  Bidders  dk  Cult  Wat  or l 
Stc.,  Etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2087. 


NEW  YORK,  JANUARY  25,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.oo  PER  YEAR. 


rEntered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.] 


ijumwcm. 


BRICK  WILKES. 


HIS  young  stallion,  shown  at 
Fig  20,  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  at  the  last  New  York 
Slate  Fair,  as  he  is  a  horse  of 
considerable  style,  showing 
powerful  trotting  action, 
though  he  is  wholly  unused  to  a  track. 
With  Brick  Wilkes  were  shown  five  of  his 
get,  mostly  yearlings,  among  which  were 
the  premium  filly,  Brickdust,  and  two 
pacers,  one  of  wrhich,  called  Burdock,  can 
show  a  2:40  gait  at  the  age  of  15  months. 
The  sire  of  Brick  Wilkes  is  Alcantara  (2:23), 
by  George  Wilkes  (2:22).  The  dam  was 
bought  by  her  owmer  as  a  virgin  trotter 
and  given  a  record  while  in  foal  under  the 
name  of  Biddy  Brick.  She  was  afterward 
identified  as  Nora  Belle  (2:29).  She  is  also 
shown  to  have  figured  as  Rose  at  Cumber¬ 
land  Mills,  Maine,  where,  it  is  stated,  she 
was  driven  against  time  20  miles  in  an  hour. 

The  pedigree  of  Brick  Wilkes  shows  a 
combination  of  speed,  gameness  and  endur¬ 
ance.  He  was  foaled  on  August  9,  lb83.  He 
is  a  hard  bay  with  some  white  on  three 
ankles.  He  is  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Carpenter,  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.  Our 
picture  is  taken  directly  from  a  photograph. 
Only  those  who  have  tried  to  obtain  a  good 
photograph  of  a  nervous  horse  know  what 
a  great  undertaking  it  is. 


POINTED,  PRACTICAL,  PITHY. 

A  Wide  Range  of  Thought. 


“  DISCUSSIONS.” 


NOTES  ON  No.  2070,  SEPTEMBER  28. 


J.  W.  NEWTON. 


Mr.  Terry’s  tools  teach  a  lesson  to  farm¬ 
ers;  but  why  does  he  not  use  a  reversible 
sulky  plow  ?  It  saves  miles  of  weary  walk¬ 
ing  and  can  be  easily  drawn  by  tw’O  heavy 
horses. 

Why  not  breed  dairy  cows  once  in  13,  14, 
or  15  months?  I  think  it  would  pay  in 
some  cases,  but  all  the  writers  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  it. 

Hot  linseed  oil  is  justly  praised.  I  have 
lengthened  the  usefulness  of  old  wrheels 
several  years  by  its  use ;  but  I  am  told  the 
makers  of  fine  carriages  cannot  use  it,  as  the 
varnish  will  not  adhere. 

Nature,  common  sense  and  experience 
teach  that  poultry  should  have  a  variety  of 
food.  All  the  writers  overlook  the  fact  that 
corn  is  not  corn.  Flint  corn  will  fatten 
w'here  dent  corn  will  not. 


It  does  not  do  here  to  put  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure  on  grain.  The  grain 
is  sure  to  lodge,  and  not  fill  well.  But  none 
of  the  writers  mention  this. 

My  father  raised  potatoes  for  60  years, 
and  taught  me  to  keep  manure  away  from 
the  tubers.  What  Prof.  Halstead  says 
(page  643)  shows  how  manure  may  induce 
rot,  and  in  “  Brevities  ”  (page  646)  the  nail 
is  hit  on  the  head.  We  should  use  stable 
manure  in  the  fall  broadcast,  and  fertil¬ 
izers  in  the  spring  in  the  drill.  As  to  what 
D.  C.  L.  says  (page  643),  seed  from  farms 
where  there  was  no  rot  gave  as  many  rot¬ 
ten  potatoes  on  my  land  as  seed  from  a  field 
that  had  rotted  badly. 

TheR.  N.-Y.’s  fruit  reports  are  invaluable. 

The  voice  from  California  and  Charles 
A.  Green  show  the  dark  side  of  pioneer  life, 
and  the  Rural  may  save  much  sorrow  to 
many  homes  by  telling  the  plain  truth  in 
this  r,  atter. 

The  Rural  Special  Reports  are  a 
valuable  feature.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  food  stuffs  are  not  generally  adulter¬ 
ated,  but  bran  is  occasionally  with  chaff, 
screenings,  etc.  I  saw  a  sack  of  bran  com¬ 
posed  of  wheat  chaff  mixed  with  a  little 
fine  feed. 

It  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  many  farmers 
that  horses  should  be  as  low  in  price  as 
other  farm  products,  but  the  market  quo¬ 
tations  point  that  wTay. 

Little  starch  is  nowT  made  in  this  part  of 
Vermont.  Five  factories  were  running 
near  here  30  years  ago.  Not  one  of  them 
has  done  anything  for  several  years.  Gluten- 
meal  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  about  $17 
per  ton. 

The  mice  and  rats  make  havoc  with  un¬ 
thrashed  oats,  but  Hoard’s  Dairyman  says 
that  if  they  are  cut  up,  straw  and  grain, 
with  a  cutter,  and  stored  in  bam  bays, 
the  mice  cannot  work  in  them. 

It  certainly  would  pay  to  cook  hotel 
swill  slop. 

That  was  a  sensible  article  on  pasturing 


meadows.  On  some  soils  pasturing  does 
no  injury  if  not  carried  too  far. 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  a  simple  weapon 
against  a  powerful  foe. 

Pans  can  be  and  are  made  for  milk.which 
are  more  convenient  than  cans,  the  butter 
is  just  as  good,  and  unless  the  temperature 
of  the  cans  is  kept  low,  there  will  be  little 
difference  in  butter  production,  if  the  milk 
in  the  pans  is  kept  at  about  60  degrees. 
The  color  depends  partly  on  the  food,  but 
more  on  the  cow.  F.  H.  puts  the  matter 
of  coloring  butter  in  a  true  light,  but  is 
pretty  severe  on  W.  P.  W. 

There  is  good  advice  ingeniously  arranged 
in  the  alliterative  article. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  Mr.  Terry  can 
write  as  well  as  work. 

The  wool  manufacturers  did  not,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  declare  for  free  trade. 

H.  G.  L.  should  read  Prov.  16.  32. 

Curd  is  an  excellent  food  for  chickens. 

How  much  the  little  busy  bee  amounts 
to :  120,000,000  pounds  of  honey  in  the  U.  S. 
annually  ! 

Those  tomato  notes  will  be  handy  when 
ordering  garden  seeds. 

Secretary  W.  is  a  man  who  writes  from 
experience. 

So  the  KeifEer  is  good  for  something  ! 

Many  a  farmer’s  son  has  started  on  the 
road  to  ruin  behind  a  fast  horse. 

Secretary  Rusk  ought  to  introduce  that 
Russian  almond. 

Salt  sometimes  show  s  good  results  here 
in  Vermont. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  extra-early 
wheat  ? 

It  is  cheaper  to  buy  coal  than  to  produce 
wood  on  land  worth  $100  per  acre,  cheaper 
often  to  buy  flour  and  raise  another  crop 
instead  of  wheat. 

There  is  a  place  for  reform  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Very  many  farmers  think  grape  vines  too 
much  bother. 


Kainit  is  a  blessing  to  peach  growers. 

He  would  be  a  foolish  milkman  who  kept 
Jersey  cows. 

The  wheat-growing  craze  has  ruined 
many  a  county  in  the  United  States. 

American  agriculture  seems  to  have  made 
some  show  at  Paris. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  need  fear  no  rival. 

No,  hay  is  not  hay. 

Planting  wheat  by  hand  must  be  “  atedi 
ous  job.” 

And  this  copy  of  the  Rural  sells  for  five 
cents  ! 

Great  possibilities  are  before  this  nation. 

Fifteen  or  more  good  points  in  “Brevi¬ 
ties.”  Too  bad  the  rain  spoiled  that  fair! 
Pity  that  Ohio  fair  could  not  close  without 
a  horse  race.  Some  of  the  things  counted 
as  costing  nothing  cost  a  great  deal.  Has 
the  Observer  ever  studied  up  the  matter  in 
the  New  Testament?  “Not  as  the  world 
givethgive  I  unto  you.”  Prof.  Atwater 
shows  that  oysters  are  a  costly  food.  Alas 
for  the  evil  power  of  fashion.  Most  of  the 
dishes  are  too  rich.  The  Cutaway  Harrow 
premium  is  most  excellent,  so  is  the  Ideal 
fountain  pen.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  tools  are 
unexcelled.  That  corn-planter  is  a  good 
tool.  So  is  the  bone  mill.  Every  family 
needs  scales. 

Lamoille  Co.  Vt. 
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BY  BENJAMIN  BUCKMAN. 


In  regard  to  the  dressed-beef  controversy, 
although  I  myself  raise  a  few  cattle  for  the 
market  yet  I  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
the  country  at  large  that  a  system  with 
economy  as  its  rudder  should  be  able  to 
place  dressed  beef  on  the  table  at  low 
prices,  and  I  place  the  idea  of  resisting 
such  a  system  side  by  side  with  the  idea  of 
the  laborers  who  destroyed  the  thrashing 
machine  because  of  the  tendency  to 
cheapen  labor. 

We  must  raise,  manufacture 
and  handle  cheaply  if  we  expect 
anything  to  export.  Still  I  think 
that  the  main  cause  of  cheap  cat¬ 
tle  is  overproduction.  For  a  half 
century  cattle  and  money  were 
synonymous  terms.  Whoever 
handled  cattle  made  money.  The 
first  ambition  of  the  farmer’s  boy 
turning  21  was  to  “  feed  a  bunch 
of  cattle.”  The  West  was  filled 
up  with  these  boys,  now  cattle¬ 
men— some  of  them  “cattle  kings,” 
— who  went  there  with  the  all- 
prevailing  idea  in  view,  to  raise 
cattle.  Is  it  any  wonder  that, when 
the  Great  West  finally  proved  it¬ 
self  so  well  adapted  to  this  busi¬ 
ness,  the  business  has  been  finally 
overdone.  Other  new  lands— the 
Argentine  Republic  as  an  in¬ 
stance — have  cut  off  much  of  the 
foreign  demand  that  we  once  had, 
and  again,  the  whole  world  is  at 
peace  and  producing  instead  of 
consuming  alone.  Now  if  the 
W  est  with  its  cheap  virgin  ground, 
after  adding  transportation 
charges,  can  raise  cattle,  corn,  etc., 
for  the  Eastern  States  cheaper 
than  we  can,  we  must  find  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do — that  is  all  there 
is  about  it. 

This  anthracnose,  treated  on 
page_660,  is  getting  to  be  our  most 
troublesome  disease  both  on  grapes 
and  raspberries.  I  thought  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  he 
black  raspberry  entirely ;  but 
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I  find  that  some  varieties  are  much 
less  injured  by  it  than  others,  and, 
further,  that  if  the  canes  are  not  head¬ 
ed  back  at  all  until  spring  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  so  serious.  Of  course,  if  we 
do  not  head  back  to  make  the  cane  self- 
supporting  we  must  either  tie  them  up,  or 
abandon  cultivation  after  July  1.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  try  them  a  while  longer.  Among 
grapes  only  one  or  two  varieties  resist  this 
malady  entirely  among  a  hundred  kinds 
that  I  have.  The  Cynthiana  is  entirely 
free  from  it  so  far  as  I  know,  probably 
also  Norton’s  Virginia.  By  the  way  the 
Cynthiana  makes  a  refreshing  little  table 
grape  for  fall  eating  in  spite  of  its  seeds; 
after  one  is  cloyed  with  the  sweet  and  high- 
flavored  Goethes  and  other  so-called  “best” 
varieties.  Contrary  to  the  “notes”  I 
thought  I  could  see  that  the  disease  was 
rendered  less  harmful  this  year  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  mistaken,  but  I  feel  like  trying 
it  again.  The  Snyder  Blackberry  has  not 
been  affected  in  the  least  by  this  disease 
here,  but  I  have  often  noticed  it  on  beans. 

I  think,  with  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the 
Woodruff  must  be  a  popular  market  grape, 
both  on  account  of  the  vigor  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  vine,  and  the  size  and 
showiness  of  its  fruit,  the  latter  count¬ 
ing  more  in  market  here  than  quality.  But 
with  me  it  is  very  pulpy  and  foxy,  and, 
withal,  a  poor  keeper. 

It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  see 
any  of  Mr.  Burr’s  grapes  except  Jewell  and 
Early  Victor.  The  latter  does  not  succeed 
here,  failing  in  nearly  all  the  points.  Jewell 
may  do  better,  but  it  is  too  small  for  a 
market  grape  in  these  anti-Lilliputian  days. 
What  we  need  most  here  is  a  heavy -bearing, 
reliable,  large  table  grape  ripening  with 
Goethe  and  Black  Defiance.  Of  course 
further  north  this  remark  would  not  apply. 

I  have  often  heard  that  by  grafting  a 
weak  upon  a  strong  growing  vine,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Snook,  the  stock  would 
impart  some  of  its  vigor  to  the  cion  ;  but 
such  has  not  been  my  experience,  and  a 
Delaware  grafted  on  a  Concord  is  no  more 
vigorous  with  me  than  if  growing  on  its 
own  roots.  Does  a  difference  in  the  soil 
account  for  the  different  result? 

Now  while  talking  about  grapes,  let  me 
answer  an  inquiry  on  page  662,  by  telling 
how  I  keep  the  fruit— for  home  use  only — 
until  New  Year’s  or  later.  First,  I  sack 
them  at  the  proper  time,  and  then  let  them 
hang  on  the  vines  in  the  fall  as  long  as  I 
dare  for  fear  of  freezing.  Then  I  select  the 
most  perfect  bunches  of  the  long-keeping 
varieties  and  without  taking  them  from 
the  sacks,  place  them  loosely  in  shallow 
boxes  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth  in  a 
cool,  airy,  and  dry  cellar.  They  may  wilt 
a  little  and  loosen  from  the  stems,  but 
nearly  all  of  the  meaty  grapes  that  mature 
late  will  keep  fairly  well  until  Christmas 
and  some  much  later. 

I  sympathize  with  the  imprisoned  New 
Jersey  man — page  664 — to  this  extent,  that  I 
think  a  farmer  should  have  the  right  to 
sell  any  wholesome  product  of  the  farm 
under  its  proper  name.  Do  they  expect 
every  man  to  keep  a  Jersey  cow  down  in 
Jersey  ?  Law-making  is  a  serious  thing, 
and  our  country  is  cursed  with  too  many 
politicians,  and  they  are  all  so  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves.  I  move  that  the 
originator  of  the  law  take  the  farmer’s 
place  in  jail  a  few  months.  Yes — same 
page — the  R.  N.-Y.  is  published  too  far 
“  East,”  but  where  in  the  West  or  any¬ 
where  else  are  we  going  to  get  a  better 
paper,  or  anywhere  nearly  so  good  a  one  for 
that  matter  ? 

The  bee  question — same  page— has  two 
faces,  viz  :  bee-keeping  is  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  reverse.  A  man  has  a  right 
to  defend  his  property  on  his  own  premises. 
We  cannot  save  our  plums,  peaches, 
cherries,  etc.,  from  the  curculio  and  many 
other  insects  unless  we  poison  the  bees. 
Further,  bees  damage  grapes  very  badly, 
especially  in  dry  seasons.  Where  is  the 
redress  to  come  in  ?  The  poor  man  with 
house  and  small,  unfenced  lot  concludes 
that  poultry-raising  is  very  profitable. 
“  Hens  kdon’t  cost  anything  to  raise,”  he 
says.  But  his  neighbors  with  adjoining 
gardens  or  strawberry  patches  figure  it 
differently.  So,  many  bee-keepers  live  at 
their  neighbors’  expense.  1  believe  in  the 
greatest  stretch  of  freedom  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  others ;  but  do  the  rights 
of  others  include  your  land  ? 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 
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P.  B.  CROSBY. 


Home-made  Fertilizers  :  Yes,  let  us 


have  more  home-made  fertilizers,  not  only 
because  they  save  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
because  when  a  man  buys  his  fertilizing 
elements  separately,  instead  of  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  bulk  by  a  manufacturer,  he  is 
more  apt  to  test  each  one  and  thus  find  out 
what  his  land  needs,  and  anything  that 
makes  a  farmer  experiment  is  an  aid  to 
better  farming. 

Photographs  of  Kitchen  Tools  : 
Some  one  wants  a  photograph  of  the  tools 
used  by  Mrs.  Terry  in  the  kitchen.  I  hope 
the  Rural  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
idea ;  but  how  many  of  us  are  there  whose 
tool-houses  are  filled  with  improved  imple¬ 
ments,  but  whose  wives  are  compelled  to 
do  the  household  drudgery  with  almost 
nothing  to  lighten  their  labor. 

Prize  Butter  Making:  In  the  six  ac¬ 
counts  given,  three  different  races  were  re¬ 
ported — Jerseys,  Short-horns  and  scrubs. 
Now  while  the  results  do  not  prove  that 
Jerseys  are  not  the  best  butter  breed,  they 
do  prove  that  good  butter  can  be  made 
from  common  cows  if  the  right  methods  are 
used,  and  this  fact  ought  to  encourage  the 
farmer  who  has  common  cows  and  who 
cannot  as  yet  grade  up. 

One  of  these  right  methods  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  reports,  is  that  butter-milk 
is  now  washed  out,  not  worked  out. 

Just  Enough:  The  Rural  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  photograph  of  butter  churned  just 
enough.  But  when  is  just  enough  ?  We 
used  to  stop  when  the  Rural  does,  but  I 
noticed  that  no  matter  how  clear  the  “last” 
water,  the  water  that  ran  out  of  the  chum 
after  the  butter  was  gathered  was  slightly 
colored  with  butter- milk.  From  this  fact 
I  reasoned  thus :  This  butter-milk  was  in¬ 
side  the  granules  and  when  the  butter  was 
gathered  the  granules  were  more  or  less 
broken  and  the  butter-milk  escaped  :  now( 
therefore,  the  smaller  the  granules  the  less 
butter-milk  in  them,  and  consequently  the 
better  for  the  butter  ;  so,  hereafter,  we  will 
stop  at  the  corn-meal  stage.  I  did  so  and 
my  reasoning  was  upheld  by  facts.  It  was 
a  little  trouble  at  first,  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  wire  strainer  and  patience  I  overcame  the 
trouble. 

Steamed  Fodder  vs.  Silage  :  The  Ru¬ 
ral  wants  to  know  why  corn-fodder  spec¬ 
ially  cured  and  then  steamed  should  not  be 
as  good  as  silage.  I  don’t  know  and  never 
expect  to  ;  but  I  know  that  it  isn’t.  Green 
corn-fodder  or  good  silage  will  keep  hogs 
in  good  order ;  but  no  dry  corn  fodder, 
however  cured  and  steamed,  will  do  so 
much.  It  would  seem  that  when  fodder 
dries  it  undergoes  some  change,  may  be 
too  delicate  for  the  chemist  to  detect,  by 
which  it  loses  some  of  its  nutritive  proper¬ 
ties,  and  to  prevent  this  change  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  loss  is  the  mission  of  the  silo. 

The  photograph  of  the  Rosa  rugosa  hy¬ 
brid  I  am  glad  to  see,  not  only  because  of 
its  beauty,  but  because  it  may  help  us  to 
take  more  interest  in  flowers. 

In  striving  after  the  mighty  dollar  or  in 
toiling  to  make  both  ends  meet  we  are  too 
apt  to  forget  the  flowers. 

Catonsville,  Md. 
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C.  S.  VALENTINE. 


Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  they 
are  helpful ;  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  fix 
that  grand  object-lesson  (the  picture  of 
Mr.  Terry’s  tools)  in  our  minds,  and  to 
convince  many  of  us  of  the  error  of  our 
ways. 

Potatoes  (page  637)  may  now  be  put  in 
“more  evenly  than  any  drill  puts  in 
wheat.”  Let  us  hear  this  note  of  praise 
above  the  clamor  for  a  better  planter.  Mr. 
Terry’s  words  and  his  tools  show  that 
much  of  the  drudgery  can  be  dispensed 
with.  Let  it  no  longer  keep  from  the  farm 
men  who  would  be  glad  to  try  “going  back 
to  Eden.” 

(Page  638.)  What  of  the  prevalent  idea 
that  farrow  cows’  milk  makes  longer 
churning  and  inferior  butter  ? 

Petroleum  is  about  the  cheapest  and 
most  useful  article  known  to  farm  and 
kitchen  use.  It  is  even  a  good  medicine 
and  artistic  girls  with  scant  funds  use  it 
to  mix  their  paints. 

(Page  639.)  Is  it  our  generous  and  just 
Mr.  Terry  who  “smiles”  at  his  brother 
farmers  who  are  not  so  progressive  as  he  ? 

Results  are  the  chief  test,  and  Mr. 
Crosby’s  results  are  excellent.  But  why 
not  say :  “  Deduct  from  the  $1.84,  60  cents 
for  the  corn,  and  we  have  $1.24.  Can  we 
credit  all  this  to  the  milk  ?  Most  of  us 
would  think  that  nonsense ;  a  few  would 
say:  “Why  not?” 


(Page  640.)  Cannot  Mr.  S.  explain  that 
“success  mainly  due  to  marking  out,”  a 
little  ?  Was  it  because  of  closer  planting  ? 

The  man  who  can  formulate  his  ideas  as 
does  Mr.  S.,  will  never  be  found  in  the  par¬ 
rot’s  company,  croaking,  “farmin’  don’t 
pay.”  The  “object  of  rotation  of  crops 
should  be  the  increase  of  one’s  income  year¬ 
ly, as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  soil.” 
Had  the  parrot  ever  thought  of  that,  I 
wonder  ? 

(Page  641.)  Possibly  Mr.  C.’s  feeling 
about  noting  the  good  points  of  the  Wood¬ 
ruff  Grape  is  much  like  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
about  the  Eaton. 

(  Page  642.)  Since  our  cattle  are  not  be¬ 
ing  poisoned  with  adulterants,  never  mind 
about  ourselves ! 

(Page  643.)  In  the  interest  of  hard  cash 
let  every  one  who  makes  much  butter, dupli¬ 
cate  C.  H.  E.’s  tests ! 

A  friend  writes  :  “We  are  making  70 
pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  I  would  so  like 
to  have  a  creamer.”  If  one-fifth  more  butter 
can  be  made  with  a  creamer,  how  long 
would  it  take  those  extra  14  pounds  of 
butter  a  week  to  pay  for  one  ? 

(Page  644.)  Unquestionably  the  number 
of  those  who  use  wool  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  those  who  raise  it,  and  the  latter 
are  also  included  in  the  former  class.  Why 
then  will  not  “  free  wool  ”  benefit  the  great¬ 
est  number,  even  of  farmers  ? 

Ignotum  is  not  claimed  to  be  perfect,  but 
it  is  the  best  cooking  tomato  I  have  yet 
seen. 

It  stands,  then,  that  we  may  use  alkalies 
for  cleansing  milk  utensils,  though  we 
may  not  use  soap  ? 

(Page  645)  The  absolute  statement  that 
the  farmer  who  buys  anything  he  can  pro¬ 
duce,  has  missed  his  calling,  is  pure  non¬ 
sense  1  Given  any  good  crop  for  which 
there  is  a  market,  and  which  pays  10  times 
as  much  as  any  other,  it  is  good  common 
sense  to  raise  that  crop,  and  buy  the  other 
things. 

(Page  646,  Ed.)  What  of  clover  ?  An  ex¬ 
cellent  authority  states  that  chopped  clover, 
scalded,  with  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  per 
day  will  compel  any  hen  to  lay  I  The  meat 
for  a  year  would  cost  less  than  50  cents  ; 
clover  would  cost  almost  nothing.  Many 
consider  clover  and  milk  nearly  as  good. 
With  these  so  cheap,  farmers  have  a  big 
advantage  over  their  competitors  in  subur¬ 
ban  towns.  Why  don’t  they  use  it  ? 

Good  for  the  “  Good  ”  Peach. 

(Page  647.)  If  the  farmer  be  in  any  way 
behind  the  age  with  respect  to  his  team,  I 
think  it  is  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  them. 
A  fancy  team  is  a  luxury  (counting  first- 
cost  and  risk)  which  the  general  farmer 
dares  not  indulge  in ;  but  the  blood  of  the 
best  French  draft  horses  is  being  worked 
in  as  fast  as  it  can  be  afforded. 

To  use  a  heater  is  both  cheaper  and  better 
than  to  run  a  number  of  stoves,  and  the 
single  fact  that  with  it  one  is  able  to  pay 
for  thorough  comfort  and  has  less  labor  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  pay  to  put  one  in. 

(Page  648.)  “I  might  talk  on  the  theme  of 
oysters  ad  infinituvi  and  yet  say  nothing 
very  interesting  to  farmers  ” — a  golden 
thought  for  all  editors  of  agricultural 
papers  to  meditate  upon. 

(Page  654)  Books  that  have  helped  us  to 
better  and  sweeter  attainments  than  jam 
only  !  Even  a  boy  cannot  live  by  jam  alone, 
however  tempting  it  may  be.  Does  “  Chip  ” 
mean  that  the  boy  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block? 

The  Weekly  Bee  “  adv.  ”  (Page  654), 
touches  the  keynote  of  the  question,  only 
I  should  say  that  one  will  get  information 
best  through  the  local  papers  of  any  sec¬ 
tion,  however  they  may  “  boom  ”  the 
country,  or  try  to  cover  up  any  damaging 
feature,  for  in  the  local  items  one  gets  the 
very  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

Cranford, N.  J. 


NOTES  ON  NO.  2074,  OCTOBER  26. 


T.  MC  ALPINE. 


The  frostispiece  is  pictorial  history  of 
the  farmer  in  politics,  the  first  half  con¬ 
taining  some  happy  hits  in  the  career  of 
the  farmer  who  seeks  office.  To  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  politics  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

The  first  article  (page  706)  is  a  series  of 
letters  in  reply  to  four  questions  on  fruit 
trees.  Dr.  Hoskins’s  reply  practically  covers 
the  whole  ground,  the  other  writers  agree 
with  him,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  : 
1.  It  is  all  right  to  graft  any  variety  of 
tree  on  sprouts  raised  from  its  own  seed.  2. 
It  would  not  injure  the  tree  to  graft  early 
and  late-fruiting  sorts,  but  each  graft  would 
show  its  peculiarity.  3.  Common  paint 
would  kill  the  trees.  4.  Trees  can  be 


grown  on  either  light  or  heavy  soils,  but 
particular  varieties  are  best  adapted  for 
each  kind  of  soil. 

Page  707  contains  an  illustration  from 
the  London  Live  Stock  Journal  of  the 
Hunter  brood  mare  Florimel.  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  best  nurseries  for  horses  of  a 
light  build  suitable  for  riding  or  driving. 
The  wonder  is  that  American  breeders  do 
not  go  there  to  buy,  at  prices  too  as  low  as 
those  for  scrub  stock.  Probably  the  lack 
of  a  pedigree  is  tbe  reason  why  they  do  not. 
Another  injustice  to  Ireland  ! 

On  the  same  page  is  a  symposium  telling 
us  how  and  where  to  market  crops— a  verit¬ 
able  blizzard  of  information  the  sum  of 
which  is  “  watch  the  markets,  ”  and  then 
use  common  sense.  Any  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  will  not  make  a  farmer  a  good 
salesman ;  it  needs  brains  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  become  one. 

On  page  709  is  an  article  on  farrow  vs. 
fresh  cows,  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  formidable  array  of  figures,  averages 
and  what  not,  to  prove  something  on  the 
question.  Towards  the  end  the  Professor 
says :  “  On  the  college  farm  here  I  breed 
the  cows  annually.”  This  common  sense 
view  of  following  up  Nature  is  worth  a 
whole  bushelful  of  arguments. 

Page  709  tells  us  of  a  farmer  who  rests 
in  prison  for  selling  milk  which  fell  below 
the  legal  standard.  It  is  quite  possible  the 
farmer  may  be  innocent  and  in  that  case 
the  cow  is  to  blame.  But  one  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere  and  until  a  better 
method  for  determining  pure  milk  is  found 
the  law  must  remain  as  it  is.  “  The  great¬ 
est  good  to  the  gieatest  number  ”  must  be 
the  rule  in  this  case;  but  if  there  is  a  doubt 
about  the  fellow’s  innocence  he  should  be 
let  out. 

Page  710  :  P.  H.  Jacobs’s  article  on  feed¬ 
ing  corn  to  poultry  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not 
the  “  be  all  ”  or  “  end  all  ”  of  the  business. 
Breed,  climate,  etc.,  are  factors  in  the  case 
and  require  a  sight  of  study. 

Potato-diggers:  Quite  a  complicated 

question  this,  Mr.  Inventor,  containing 
more  than  has  been  dreamt  of  in  your  phi¬ 
losophy. 

The  Montana  Boom  :  To  what  base  uses 
does  the  press  sometimes  lend  itself,  but 
it’s  consoling  to  think  that  an  antidote  is 
also  found  in  the  press.  All  honor  to  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  its  manly  exposure  1 

Saving  Wages  :  Waldo  F.  Brown  wants 
every  farm  hand  to  save  some  of  his  wages 
every  year.  It  is  a  devout  wish  and  does 
his  heart  credit ;  but  alas  1  men  are  mortal 
and  many  live  like  the  butterfly  enjoying 
life  as  they  go.  Don’t  worry  about  it  Wal¬ 
do  ;  we  need  help  and  the  good  will  rise 
somehow. 

Page  713 :  The  hog  at  the  South — Mr. 
Bishop’s  is  a  very  sensible  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  article  on  the  subject  and  shows  “how 
to  do  it.”  But  why  must  every  writer  on 
hogs  tell  us  that  his  hogs  have  excellent 
health  while  his  neighbors’  are  dying  of 
cholera  ? 

What  to  do  with  the  straw  :  This  is  a 
subject  that  paper  farmers  have  been 
thrashing  for  a  long  time — the  wonder 
is  there  is  any  straw  left.  I.  W.  I.  gets  out 
of  the  beaten  path  by  giving  a  few  really 
practical  ways  of  using  it,  and  so  far  as  his 
own  ideas  go  he  is  all  right ;  but  when  he 
tells  of  other  men  spreading  it  over  the 
fields  and  burning  it,  or  using  it  as  a  mulch 
he  is  a  little  off.  These  are  not  practical 
uses  for  it  to  any  extent. 

Page  713:  Binkam’s  Tool  House — A 
good  hit  on  those  who  are  riding  a  hobby  to 
death. 

Grafting  the  Tomato  and  the  Potato: 
The  poet  Burns  says :  “  The  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee.” 
Wonder  if  this  is  a  case  in  point. 

Page  715 :  A  Dig  at  Women.  It  seems 
to  me  women  are  booming  their  cause  too 
much.  Nearly  all  the  examples  quoted 
are  a  trifle  old,  having  gone  the  rounds  of 
the  press  for  some  time. 

Page  719  :  The  Pan  American  Congress. 
Jerseyman  writes  very  lovingly  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Pity  he  cannot  read  or  speak  Span¬ 
ish.  “We  want  their  trade,”  he  says,  “  but 
how  can  we  get  it  ?”  Certainly  not  by  jun¬ 
keting  trips,  or  by  any  amount  of  fine  talk. 
As  manufacturers  or  carriers,  we  are  han¬ 
dicapped  by  the  tariff.  We  cannot  build 
ships  or  make  goods  as  cheaply  as  free-trade 
England  can — hence  we  cannot  supply 
foreign  markets  in  competition  with  that 
country.  Reciprocity  would  suit,  but  it 
would  be  the  thin  end  of  the  free  trade 
wedge.  Jerseyman’s  dreams  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  to  this  country  consequent  on  get¬ 
ting  75  per  cent,  of  their  trade  are  just  like 
any  other  dreams.  Any  State  in  the  Union 
is  a  better  market  than  a  whole  kingdom 
in  South  America.  So,  Mr.  Jerseyman, 
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keep  cool  and  don’t  buy  a  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  dictionary  just  yet :  you  may  not  need 
it. 

Page  720 :  Humorous.  What  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  wit  and  humor  1  The  farmer  needs 
considerable  of  this  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  his  life;  hence  this  last  page  is  by  no 
means  the  least.  Let  us  have  as  much 
every  week,  that  we  may  laugh  and  grow 
fat ;  not  quite  so  fat,  however,  as  the  man 
in  the  handicap  illustration. 

Raymond,  S.  D. 


NOTES  ON  No.  2076,  NOVEMBER  9. 


S.  E.  HOWARD. 

»  ♦ 

The  beautiful  picture  of  the  rose-covered 
cottage  gives  nothing  but  pleasure.  The 
account  of  the  rose-tree  and  the  wealth  of 
flowers  will  incite  many  to  grow  one  like 
it.  I  also  like  the  letters,  especially  where 
the  young  men  stay  on  the  farm  with  the 
old  folks.  I  believe  in  intelligent  farm¬ 
ing,  and  cannot  see  how  mercantile  life 
could  be  better  for  old  or  young;  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  writer  who  talks  of 
the  lack  of  farming  papers  in  the  farm¬ 
houses.  I  never  knew  such  a  dearth  of 
them  as  he  portrays.  He  must  look  deep¬ 
er  than  that  for  reasons  why  the  sons 
leave  the  farm.  Life  on  a  farm  is  seldom 
made  as  attractive  as  it  might  be.  “  Dis¬ 
tance  lends  enchantment”  to  other  views, 
and  the  young  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
rainbow  does  not  point  to  a  pot  of  gold. 

If  the  Michigan  thrashers  count  the 
board  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  men  and 
horses  into  the  running  expenses  of  their 
machine,  they  have  an  argument  for  co¬ 
operation.  Here  the  cost  of  thrashing  is 
twice  what  they  pay.  A  thrash¬ 
ing  scene  here  would  be  somewhat 
different.  We  could  not  have  that 
strip  of  woodland  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  portable  engine  would 
supply  the  power.  At  one  side 
would  stand  a  cabin  on  wheels, 
containing  a  cooking  outfit,  where 
the  men  are  fed.  The  sacks  would 
contain  only  one  bushel  of  grain, 
to  make  handling  easier.  The  hay¬ 
rack  in  the  corner  is  used  among 
us. 

The  problem  of  making  a  living 
on  the  Long  Island  farm  and  the 
answers  called  forth  by  it  are  very 
interesting.  Were  it  a  farmer  who 
was  struggi.ng  to  earn  a  living  in 
a  city,  and  yearly  going  in  debt 
for  necessaries,  the  family  would 
probably  turn  to  the  little  farm 
as  a  very  haven  of  peace.  With  no 
rent  to  pay,  a  chance  to  raise  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  vegetables  and  a  pig  or 
two,  and  two  cows  to  keep  the 
family  in  milk  and  butter  the  year 
’round,  more  than  half  of  their 
living  would  be  assured.  The  hus¬ 
band  could  work  out  much  of  the 
time,  and  the  others  keep  things 
in  order  about  the  place.  The 
poultry  could  be  made  a  source 
of  income  at  no  very  great  outlay. 

Had  the  owner  of  the  little  place 
gone  there  when  there  were  in  his 
family  only  two — his  wife  and  himself — it 
does  not  look  as  if  it  would  have  been  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  have  earned  a  lovely 
home  by  this  time.  Little  farms  well  tilled 
tell  big  stories  sometimes. 

The  dairymen  seem  well  agreed  as  to  the 
effect  of  different  grains  on  milk  and  but¬ 
ter.  I  believe  that  the  hay  has  an  important 
effect  also.  Both  clover  and  Alfalfa  highten 
the  color  of  butter,  and  seem  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  ocher  grasses  in  their  effect 
upon  the  milk  that  corn-meal  bears  to  other 
grains.  Who  shall  say  how  important  a 
part  of  the  cows’  rations  is  salt  given  regu¬ 
larly  ?  The  color  of  butter  is  not  traceable 
wholly  to  food.  Some  cows  give  white  but¬ 
ter,  feed  them  as  one  may.  Could  a  cow 
that  makes  butter  of  a  deep  orange  color  be 
made  to  make  entirely  white  butter  by 
feeding  for  it  ?  I  doubt  it. 

The  new  seedling  apple  wins  for  itself  a 
tempting  description,  and  doubtless  will 
be  sought  for  by  many  tree-growers. 

“Winter-feeding  of  Sheep”  contains  a 
plan  new  to  me — that  of  making  poor  hay 
and  straw  palatal  le  to  stock  by  sprinkling 
with  brine. 

Letters  from  eight  different  States  tell 
how  nearly  everything  is  marketed,  from 
strawberries  to  petroleum.  It  would  seem 
that  after  the  hard  work  of  raising  crops, 
marketing  would  be  an  easy  matter ;  but 
how  comparatively  few  market  at  a  profit! 
The  more  light  on  the  subject  the  better. 

The  Rural  Special  Reports  give  an  in¬ 
telligent  idea  of  the  crops  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Farmers’  Club  answers  perplexing 


questions.  A  patient  accountant  tells  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  see  how  he  proves  that  woman  is  not 
always  the  costly  creature  she  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  If  more  men  noted  their 
expenses  as  carefully,  less  would  be  heard 
about  “woman’s  extravagance,”  and  more 
wives  would  receive  the  credit  due  to  them 
for  helping  to  bear  the  burdens  ;  for  is  not 
a  penny  saved  a  penny  earned  ? 

The  dwarf  Lima  bean  may  be  a  question 
of  small  interest  to  a  man  in  a  wooded  sec¬ 
tion,  but  to  us  on  the  treeless  plains,  where 
it  is  many  miles  from  the  garden  txthe 
“  pole-patch  ”  in  the  Rockies,  how  shall  we 
grow  Limas  in  satisfying  quantities  with¬ 
out  too  heavy  a  drain  on  time  or  purse? 
Give  us  the  dwarfs  by  all  means,  and  don’t 
call  us  “  lazy  ”  if  we  are  glad  to  get  them. 

The  Illinois  man’s  way  of  planting  corn 
would  be  good  for  our  country  where  the 
crop  often  suffers  tor  the  want  of  sufficient 
irrigation. 

If  smutty  corn  was  in  the  silo,  would  not 
the  heat  destroy  its  harmfulness!  Like 
Prof.  Shelton,  I  think  the  less  surface  of 
the  silage  exposed  to  the  air  the  better,  and 
before  again  filling  my  silo,  which  is  18 
feet  square,  I  intend  to  run  one  or  more 
partitions  across  it. 

I  never  thought  the  Blanchard  churn  a 
“  man-killer,”  but  I  consider  those  without 
dashers  neater,  as  no  “gudgeon  grease” 
can  form  near  the  butter. 

The  “  Good  Story  ”  is  timely  and  to  the 
point.  The  “  Samples”  are  interesting  para¬ 
graphs.  In  “Word  for  Word”  I  find  my 
sympathies  leaning  toward  the  man  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  fined  for  what  his  cow 
didn’t  do,  but  of  course  going  to  jail  did 
not  help  the  matter. 


HOW  MANURE  IS  LEACHED. 

Charles  A.  Green’s  remarks  are  very  true. 
Seldom  does  the  purchase  of  things  unseen 
prove  satisfactory.  If  Eastern  people 
would  practice  the  self-denials  and  put  up 
with  the  “  hard  knocks  ”  in  the  East  which 
they  must  oftentimes  endure  in  the  West, 
they  would  soon  remove  all  necessity  for 
seeking  a  better  field. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  women  must  be 
sadly  disappointed  not  to  be  all  able  to  re¬ 
port  a  wonderful  potato  crop  to  the  Rural. 

Can’t  the  dairymen  learn  a  lesson  from 
that  cabbage  grower  ?  They  might  sur¬ 
round  their  cows  with  yellow  pumpkins 
and  corn  to  color  the  butter.  Which  would 
be  the  wilder  scheme  ? 

A  lame  horse  is  such  a  trial ;  let  us  take 
small  risks  in  buying  one  already  lame. 

For  the  sake  of  justice  let  us  hope  the 
milk-testers  will  be  sure  they  are  right  be¬ 
fore  they  go  ahead  with  the  fines. 

“  Grain  Food  and  Butter  ”  will  give  top¬ 
ics  for  many  a  letter  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject. 

I  like  the  “  Brevities  ;”  they  often  save 
me  from  overlooking  something  of  great 
interest  in  the  paper. 

Many  of  ourgardeners  use  tile  for  bleach¬ 
ing  celery.  One  of  them  told  me  it  was 
not  a  very  satisfactory  method,  all  things 
considered. 

If  the  hen  roost  is  placed  high,  and  has 
steps  to  it,  how  can  its  bight  harm  the 
hens  ?  Besides,  the  place  under  a  high 
roost  can  be  much  more  easily  cleaned  out 
than  that  under  a  low  one.  I  fancy,  too> 


that  hens  feel  more  secure  roosting  on  a 
high  perch. 

Woman’s  Work  is  full  of  good  things 
ranging  from  the  cut  of  a  sleeve,  to  Kansas 
as  a  women’s  paradise.  “  Cottage  Maid  ” 
has  a  well  written  article.  I  would  “  wield 
the  broom  or  duster  ”  or  superintend  a 
chicken  house  and  hatching  establishment 
before  I  would  depend  upon  any  of  “the 
occupations  not  menial”  to  supply  my 
bread  and  butter.  The  chapters  on  dress¬ 
making  and  cleaning  gloves  give  useful 
hints. 

Greeley,  Col. 


NOTES  ON  NO.  2070,  SEPTEMBER  28 


W.  S.  SMITH. 


The  issue  of  September  28  contains  much 
of  interest,  especially  T.  B.  Terry’s  exhibit 
of  farm  tools.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware 
that  more  thorough  cultivation  is  needed 
for  the  best  results  on  a  majority  of  farms. 
And  Mr.  T.’s  talk  should  encourage  all  to 
secure  the  best  assortment  of  machinery 
for  their  special  work  and  country  as  fast 
as  they  have  means  to  spare  and  good 
shelter  to  preserve  the  tools.  A  poor,  leaky 
roof  is  nearly  as  hard  on  some  machinery 
as  lying  right  out  doors.  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  know  that  a  harrow  that  is  best  for 
certain  work  is  very  inferior  or  even  hurtful 
on  another  job  that  may  have  to  be  done  the 
same  day  or  the  next,  and  therefore  two  or 
more  varieties,  each  adapted  to  some  spec¬ 
ial  work,  are  needed,  and  it  is  more  or  less 
so  with  other  things.  But  one  should  be 
sure  to  keep  them  well  sheltered,  and  buy 
no  more  than  he  can  shelter.  Where  it  can 


From  a  Cornell  Bulletin.  Fig.  21. 

lie  done  two  or  more  farmers  should  buy 
and  use  the  more  costly  tools  in  partner¬ 
ship. 

Oil  is  a  great  preserver  of  wood  as  is 
shown  by  the  discussion  about  wagon 
wheels,  and  with  a  pail  of  hot  oil  and  a 
brush  oil  should  be  applied  at  all  the  joints 
of  the  woodwork  of  sleds,  wagons,  binders, 
etc.,  till  well  soaked  and  then  they  should 
be  painted.  But,  first,  one  should  be  sure 
that  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  no  water 
can  then  enter  to  cause  rot. 

Adulteration  is  a  great  evil  and  the  laws 
against  it  should  be  more  severe.  I  would 
not  object  to  the  adulteration  of  any  arti¬ 
cle  or  even  to  an  imitation  (as  oleo)  if  the 
law  compelled  sellers  to  label  it  plainly  and 
state  its  composition  and  the  proportion  of 
each  ingredient  in  it.  Where  the  quality 
can  be  seen  every  buyer  must  be  his  own 
judge. 

Hay  is  hay  ;  but  some  kinds  ar  better 
than  others.  Timothy  raised  on  clay  up¬ 
land  with  fine,  bright  stems  and  leaves  is 
preferable  to  the  tall,  coarse  Timothy  of 
rich,  lowlands. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  worthy  of  praise  and  of 
far  more  patronage  than  it  receives  in  fi¬ 
nancial  ways,  for  its  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  fearless  condemnation  of 
frauds  of  all  kinds,  including  the  boom  of 
Western  lauds  by  interested  journals,  call¬ 
ing  themselves  the  farmer’s  special  friends. 

The  Women’s  Potato  Contest  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  R.  N.-Y’s  enterprise  and 
originality. 

The  table  of  estimated  population  for  the 


next  century  is  interesting  and  seems  to 
indicate  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands  and  better  markets  for  farm  produce. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  censure  in 
this  issue  ;  but  “  Word  for  Word  ”  says  ; 
“  Life  is  a  half-way  house  and  each  should 
be  content  with  the  room  given  him.”  But 
should  we  rest  content  when  rich  men  and 
corporations  throw  the  refuse  from  their 
rooms  into  ours  or  squeeze  us  between  the 
movable  partitions  of  these  rooms,  some¬ 
times  forcing  poor  miners,  factory  girls, 
etc.,  out  into  the  “  great  beyond?” 

Pleasant  Valley,  Ill. 


NOTES  ON  NO.  2073,  OCTOBER  19. 


EDWIN  TATLOR. 


The  Speed  of  the  Plow. — Four  miles  an 
hour,  in  plowing,  as  advocated  on  page  695,  is 
a  gait  which  it  is  safe  to  say  is  seldom  made 
or  recommended  by  plowmen  who  either 
“  hold  themselves  or  drive.”  Neither  horse 
nor  man  (with  a  walking  plow)  could  stand 
it.  It  is  doing  two  days’  work  in  one  day. 
What  is  a  day’s  work  in  plowing  ?  I  con¬ 
sider  2%  acres  a  good  day’s  work  with  two 
horses  in  stubble  ground,  and  three  acres  a 
big  day’s  work — the  plowing  to  be  six 
inches  deep.  The  latter  amount  may  be 
turned  over  by  a  14-inch  plow  traveling  2% 
miles  an  hour  for  10  hours,  no  allowance 
being  made  for  turning.  The  turning  con¬ 
sumes  a  variable  amount  of  time,  varying 
from,  perhaps,  15  minutes  to  an  hour,  out 
of  the  day,  according  to  the  length  of  a 
“bout  ”  and  the  skill  of  the  driver  ;  but  it 
need  not  be  figured  on  for  the  average 
farmer — in  a  10  hour  computation — since 
his  “  day  ”  exceeds  10 
hours  by  more  than  any 
reasonable  time  for  turn¬ 
ing.  If  the  farmer  is  sat¬ 
isfied  to  call  2X  acres  a 
day’s  work,  he  can  finish 
his  task  with  a  14-inch 
plow  going  2)4  miles  an 
hour,  in  10  hours,  and 
take  out  of  that  an  hour 
and  40  minutes  to  turn  in; 
or,  if  he  works  10  hours, 
he  may  take  one  of  them 
for  turning,  and  taking  a 
gait  of  1  17-18  mile  an 
hour  plow  2 X  acres  in  the 
time.  A  14-inch  plow 
traveling  four  miles  an 
hour  for  10  hours— no  al¬ 
lowance  being  made  for 
turning— would  turn  over 
5  11-17  acres ;  but  two 
days  of  such  work  would 
kill  the  team.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  speed  at 
which  a  plow  actually 
travels  in  real  life,  I 
quote  from  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  November  2,  page  733. 
In  some  of  the  fields  (of 
the  Bell  Farm)  the  fur¬ 
rows  are  four  miles  long, 
a  “  bout  ”  (eight  miles) 
being  a  half  day’s  work 
for  man  and  team.  This 
would  be  only  1  3-5  mile  an  hour,  working 
10  hours  a  day. 

Cost  of  Plowing. — I  have  great  respect 
for  Henry  Stewart  and  his  opinions,  and 
freely  concede  that  it  costs  him  (page  695) 
$2.00  to  plow  an  acre.  Fortunately  it  doesn’t 
cost  me  half  that.  In  land  free  of  stumps 
or  other  obstructions,  I  figure  plowing  at 
about  75  cents  per  acre.  Thus  : 

To  man  1  day  at  $1.00 . $1.00 

“  two  horses  1  day  at  40  cents  each. . .  .SO 
“  Interest  on  plow,  sharpening  same, 

wear,  etc . 15 


Total . $1.95 

By  1  day’s  plowing,  2>j  acres,  at 

75  cents . $1.S7>4' 

One  dollar  a  day  is  “going”  summer 
wages,  with  us,  for  day  hands  who  board 
themselves  and  lose  the  lost  time.  The 
cost  of  horse-work  I  get  at  in  this  way  : 


Interest  on  investment  of  $125.00  at 

8  per  cent . $10.00 

Feed  of  horse  per  year  (70  bushels 
corn  at  40  cents— $28.00  ;  2)4  tons 

hay  at  $6.00— $15.00) .  43.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  horse  per  year .  10.00 

Insurance  of  horse  per  year .  7.00 

Stable  care  per  year .  10. 00 


Total  cost  of  one  horse  per  year.  .‘$80.00 
If  used  only  200  days  out  of  the  year,  40 
cents  per  day  pay  the  bill,  and  you  may 
drive  him  for  nothing  for  165  days  by  pay¬ 
ing  the  taxes  on  him. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  it  has  seemed  to 
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me  that  published  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
farm  products  are  quite  commonly  put  too 
high.  If  labor  and  other  expenses  charged 
against  the  farm  are  to  be  set  down  at 
prices  which  show  a  profit  on  every  item, 
then  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  much 
profit  on  the  final  result.  Wages,  seed, 
horse-feed,  board  of  men,  use  of  tools,  in¬ 
terest  and  rent,  are  often  charged  against 
a  crop  by  the  papers  at  an  advance  over  a 
fair  valuation,  which  easily  runs  the  crop 
in  debt,  and  which  may  be  partially  respon¬ 
sible  forthe  parrot’s  conclusion  that  “  farm¬ 
in’  don’t  pay.” 

Montana,  page  695 :  Referring  to  the 
remark  quoted  that  only  those  should  go  to 
Montana  who  want  homes  and  are  not  able 
to  buy  them,  I  would  ask  if  these  should  not 
be  the  last  class  to  go  to  a  new  country  ? 
If  a  four  years’  residence  there  qualifies  one 
to  answer  that  question,  I  should  say,  em¬ 
phatically  :  “  Yes.”  If  such  people  would 
only  rustle  and  economize  where  they  are 
as  they  would  have  to  do  in  a  new  settle¬ 
ment,  they  would  in  most  cases  save  time 
in  gaining  a  home,  and  would  escape  the 
hardships,  privations  and  risks,  which  are 
inevitable  to  the  poor  in  pioneer  life. 

Do  Seeds  Run  Out  ? — Prof.  Sanborn  is 
probably  right  in  holding  that  seeds  do  not 
run  out — page  695.  At  any  rate  my  exper¬ 
ience  with  Early  Ohio  Potatoes  points  that 
way.  I  began  with  planting  one  peck  of 
that  variety  in  ’79,  and  harvested  27 
bushels.  The  next  year  I  raised  1,800 
bushels  on  six  acres.  I  have  grown  them, 
now,  continually  for  11  years  without 
change,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  on  the 
same  ground  and  this  season  got  a  yield 
of  325  bushels  per  acre  on  a  nine-acre  field. 
The  ground  was  carefully  measured  and 
the  potatoes  were  weighed. 

A  Refuge  from  Potato  Bugs.— To 
escape  potato  beetles  or  to  find  seed  pota¬ 
toes  uninjured  by  arsenical  poisons  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  United 
States:  eastern  Kansas  is,  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  as  hapily  situated  as  eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  (Page  697.)  The  Colorado  potato 
bugs  have  done  no  damage  in  this  part  of 
Kansas  (Wyandotte  County)  since  I  came 
here — in  ’76 — though  they  have  each  year 
been  present  in  small  but  decreasing 
numbers.  This  season  I  have  seen  but 
four  specimens  in  my  patch  ot  200  acres. 
Edwardsville,  Kansas. 


NOTES  ON  NO.  2076,  NOVEMBER  9, 
1889. 


A  FARMER’S  GIRL. 


In  taking  up  this  number  the  first  thing 
I  see  is  a  picture  of  a  lovely  La  Marque 
Rose  on  the  house  of  James  Shinn.  Every 
time  I  look  at  it  I  very  nearly  break  one  of 
the  commandments  which  says  :  “  Thou 
shalt  not  covet.”  We  have  running  over 
our  portico  a  red  rose  which  is  17  years  old. 
It  blooms  in  clusters  once  a  year,  and  some¬ 
times  there  will  be  seven  different  shades 
of  red  on  the  one  vine. 

In  H.  S.  W.’s  article  he  expresses  his  be¬ 
lief  that  if  the  farmers  would  take  more 
papers  with  which  to  interest  the  boys, 
more  of  them  would  stay  on  the  farm.  I 
think  this  very  good  reasoning  and  if  all 
farmers  were  like  my  father  they  would 
take  more  papers.  One  hears  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  say  :  “I  can’t  afford  to  take  a  paper.” 
Father  says  :  “I  can’t  afford  to  do  without 
one.”  At  present  he  is  taking  nine.  We 
think  a  paper  is  one  of  the  things  that  pays 
for  itself.  Father’s  plan  for  interesting 
his  boys  and  girls  (there  are  10  of  us)  besides 
furnishing  us  with  good  reading  matter,  is 
to  give  each  of  us  who  is  old  enough  a 
share  in  the  farm,  and  there  are  five  of  us 
over  15  years  of  age.  One,  a  boy,  is  at  col¬ 
lege.  -  The  other  four  of  us  who  are  with 
father  and  mother,  are  alj  able  to  work  and 
so  we  organize  a  partnership  of  six  under 
these  conditions — and  I  want  you  to  note 
how  liberal  father  is.  Father  furnishes 
the  farm,  tools,  cows,  horses,  sheep  and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  is  to  be  found  on  a 
good  farm.  We  all  get  our  board,  clothes 
and  everything  we  want  from  the  products 
sold,  and  what  is  left  is  equally  divided 
among  us  six. 

In  this  way  each  one  has  his  or  her  special 
work  to  do  and  we  generally  do  it  so  that 
it  will  bring  the  most  profit.  My  sister 
makes  the  bread  and  does  the  cooking  and 
other  house-work  assisted  by  mother. 

I  do  the  dairy  work  and  make  the  butter 
from  eight  cows,  take  care  of  the  calves, 
and  am  what  you  might  call  a  “chore 
girl”  about  the  house ;  that  is,  I  have  no- 
regular  work  about  the  house  to  do,  as  my 
work  is  in  the  milk-house.  One  of  the  boys 
takes  care  of  the  hogs,  carries  the  milk 


from  the  barn  to  the  milk-house  as  soon  as 
the  buckets  are  filled,  so  that  it  will  not 
become  tainted.  He  then  strains  it  through 
a  thin  cloth  into  the  cans,  sets  the  cans  in 
the  water,  and  by  that  time  we  milkers 
have  the  other  buckets  full  and  ready  to 
strain.  Our  buckets  have  strainers  at¬ 
tached  to  them  so  it  is  not  much  trouble  to 
strain  out  of  them  through  a  cloth.  The 
other  boy,  who  is  the  oldest,  works  with 
the  team  and  helps  mother  and  me  milk. 
There  is  much  talk  in  the  papers  about  the 
women  folks  milking  ;  but  for  my  part  I 
would  sooner  milk  a  pretty,  little  Jersey 
cow  than  do  anything  else,  so  as  mother  is 
like  myself  we  generally  make  the  men 
folks  get  out  of  the  stable  when  milking¬ 
time  comes  around.  All  I  want  them  to 
do  is  to  feed  the  cows  well  and  keep  the 
stables  well  cleaned.  Father  looks  after 
the  sheep,  feeds  the  cows,  and  looks  after 
things  generally.  When  work  is  pressing 
we  hire  a  hand. 

In  this  way  each  one  of  us  knows  just 
how  much  everything  we  get  costs,  and 
what  everything  that  is  sold  urings,  and 
we  keep  a  strict  book  account,  with  father 
as  banker,  and  myself  as  book-keeper.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  settle  up  and  the 
surplus  money  is  equally  divided,  and  as 
we  each  have  a  bank  account  we  pretty 
generally  know  what  a  dollar  is  worth. 
Father  believes  in  giving  his  children  good 
chances,  and  if  none  of  us  is  inclined  to 
stay  on  the  farm  we  do  not  leave  it  hating 
the  very  sight  of  it,  with  visions  floating  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  of  “  hard  work  and  poor  pay,” 
as  many  of  the  farmers’  sons  and  daughters 
do  who  leave  the  farm. 

Speaking  of  farmers  combining  to  buy 
tools,  reminds  me  that  father  and  three  of 
his  neighbors  bought  a  corn-crusher  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  sum  each  paid  was  very 
small,  and  it  saves  all  four  of  them  the 
trouble  of  hauling  their  corn  a  distance  of 
10  miles  to  get  it  crushed. 

I  read  with  interest  the  reports  of  a  few 
dairymen  in  regard  to  the  effect  different 
feeds  have  on  the  color  of  butter.  I  do  not 
like  the  expression  C.  M.  Lusk  uses  when 
he  says  that  ground  buckwheat  made 
white  butter  of  an  inferior  quality  similar 
to  winter  butter.  Some  people  have  the 
notion  that  one  can’t  make  yellow  butter 
in  the  winter  time ;  but  our  butter  is  as 
yellow  in  the  winter  as  it  is  in  the  summer. 
We  simply  feed  good  clover  hay,  fodder, 
bran,  ground  corn,  beets  and  a  little 
cotton-seed  meal.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
farmers  should  stop  making  white  butter. 
We  have  made  butter  for  three  years  and 
only  once  during  this  time  have  we  had 
white  butter,  and  that  once  was  when, 
through  carelessness,  the  cows  hadn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  eat  but  straw  and  bran  for  a  day, 
and  the  cream  saved  that  day  turned  out  a 
white,  sticky  butter,  similar,  I  suppose,  to 
the  kind  Mr.  Lusk  referred  to.  This  is  the 
kind  of  butter  people  make  who  let  their 
cows  run  to  the  straw-stack  and  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Speaking  about  sheep,  father  likes  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  turnips  to  feed  his  sheep, 
giving  turnips  along  with  plenty  of  grain, 
so  as  to  keep  the  animals  in  good  order 
during  the  winter. 

About  “  Marketing  Crops,”  father  does 
like  J.  W.  D.,  and  feeds  all  the  corn,  hay, 
fodder,  etc.,  raised  on  the  place.  Oats  he 
considers  not  worth  raising  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  always  has  early  spring 
pigs  that  he  keeps  through  the  summer  on 
a  field  of  clover,  giving  them  all  the  skim- 
milk  from  the  milk-house.  They  also  have 
the  run  of  the  orchard,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  when  clover  begins  to  fail, 
he  feeds  bran  and  shorts,  mixed  with  milk, 
and  then  gives  plenty  or  corn  to  get  them 
in  good  order.  These  pigs  he  sells  on  foot 
to  the  river  men  who  raise  plenty  of  corn, 
and  they  finish  fattening  them.  Father 
has  had  pigs  that  dressed  200  pounds  when 
five  months  old.  We  always  keep  two  to 
four  hogs  for  our  own  use.  These  with  the 
addition  of  650  pounds  of  beef,  dressed,, 
make  all  the  meat  that  we  use. 

About  selling  butter:  We  do  not  sell 
our  butter  to  a  store,  but  deliver  it  to  reg¬ 
ular  customers  at  25  cents  per  pound,  the 
year  ’round.  This  is  a  good  price  for  these 
parts.  This  summer,  butter  got  as  low  as 
six  cents  a  pound  ;  but  butter  that  brought 
such  a  price  wasn’t  as  good  as  good  grease 
or  butter-milk  cheese.  By  the  way,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  any  of  the  Rural 
readers  make  butter  like  a  family  I  know 
of.  They  save  strippings  and  cream  and 
when  they  are  sour  pour  them  into  a  stone 
churn.  They  get  the  mixture  as  warm  as 
can  be,  and  as  they  have  a  fire-place,  when 
they  are  ready  to  churn,  they  rake  a  large 
pile  of  hot  coals  out  on  the  hearth,  set  the 
churn  on  these  and  go  to  work  churning. 


Consequently  when  they  are  through  they 
have  a  churn  full  of  white  butter,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  whey.  If  dairymen  who 
keep  no  hogs  would  make  butter  in  this 
way,  it  would  answer  the  question : 
“  What  shall  we  do  with  the  butter-milk  ?” 
I  hope,  however,  that  none  of  the  RURAL 
readers  make  butter  in  this  way;  I  know 
that  if  they  only  read  the  Rural  carefully 
they  would  know  better.  Butter  made  in 
this  way  is  worth  no  more  than  six  cents 
per  pound. 

If  I  were  F.  H.  S.  1  would  raise  less  and 
do  without  hiring  so  much  farm  help. 

After  all  Mr.  Greeley  says  about  the 
men’s  shoes  and  clothes  costing  more  than 
women’s,  one  can  hardly  get  a  man  to 
think  so.  It  takes  so  little  for  a  woman  to 
look  nice  and  neat,  and  yet  it  is  this  neat¬ 
ness  that  the  men  think  expensive.  But  it 
is  not  so.  A  woman  can  economize  and 
make  over  her  dresses  and  they  will  look 
nice  twice  as  long  as  men’s  will.  Whoever 
heard  tell  of  a  man  wearing  clothes  with  a 
patch  on  them  without  thinking  that  he 
looked  awful  ?  Now  a  woman  can  patch 
her  dress,  fix  some  pretty  trimming  over 
the  place  and  the  dress  will  look  none  the 
worse. 

Like  N.  M.  H.,  of  Rose,  N.  Y.,  we  prefer 
the  Davis  Swing  Churn.  It  is  so  easily 
kept  clean,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of 
children  on  the  farm  they  can  very  easily 
do  the  churning.  My  brother,  aged  10,  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  sister  who  is  younger,  does  all 
our  churning,  but  we  never  churn  enough 
cream  at  a  time  to  make  more  than  eight 
or  10  pounds  of  butter. 

Those  who  delight  in  making  over  their 
old  dresses  will  find  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing  in  the  sketches  of  how  to  make  their 
dresses  over,  but  maybe  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  are  like  me :  I  have  no  more  dresses  to 
make  over,  having  made  all  of  mine  over 
earlier  in  the  season,  whereas,  if  I  had  only 
waited  until  this  number  of  the  Rural  had 
come,  I  could  have  made  many  improve¬ 
ments. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  such 
pretty  ornaments  could  be  made  out  of 
such  common  things  as  gourds,  but  I  was 
in  ecstasy  over  these  pretty  designs  given 
in  the  Rural,  until  I  happened  to  think 
that  all  my  gourds  had  been  killed  by 
frost ;  but  I  will  save  this  number  and  next 
year  I  will  try  to  have  some  gourds. 

Scioto  County,  Ohio. 


NOTES  ON  NO.  2074,  OCTOBER  26. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  character  and 
expression  in  the  figures  and  faces  in  the 
cartoon  by  Mr.  Berghaus  on  the  first  page. 
Note  the  face  of  the  young  farmer  who 
has  left  his  team  in  the  field,  and  is  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  seductive  tramp  who  is  begging 
his  vote  and  influence,  and  also  the  couple 
of  well-dressed  gentlemen  standing  in  front 
at  the  caucus.  But  the  condition  of  the 
stock  is  rather  better  than  one  finds  it 
on  the  premises  of  the  farmer  who  gives  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  politics. 

Fruit  trees  (page  706)  do  well  on  both 
heavy  and  light  soils,  provided  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  moisture  and  no  stagnant 
water.  Witness  the  success  of  the  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippins  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  where  there  are  numerous 
springs  bursting  out  and  the  orchards  are 
bathed  in  fogs  nearly  every  day  in  the  hot 
months.  Consult  the  location  of  the 

( Continued  on  Page  57.) 
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PIG  TROUGHS. 


BT  L.  D.  SNOOK. 


Most  farmers  seem  to  think  that  any 
kind  of  a  trough  is  good  enough  for  a  hog 
to  drink  from.  Be  that  as  it  may  every¬ 
body  knows  that  as  soon  as  any  liquid  is 
turned  in  the  trough  all  the  hogs  in  the  in¬ 
closure  crowd  about  the  spout  to  obtain  the 
first  taste,  the  weaker  ones  being  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is 
flooded  ere  they  can  quench  their  thirst  or 
appease  their  hunger.  All  this  crowding 
and  unequal  feeding  are  regulated  by 
the  simple  appliance  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
A  trough,  A  is  located  beside  a  fence  or 
division  in  the  pen,  a  board  G,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  wide  is  hinged  to  the  portion  at 
B.  When  feeding  is  to  be  done  pull  on  the 
handle  C  when  the  position  indicated  by 
the  dotted  lines  is  assumed  ;  you  can  then 


pour  in  the  swill  or  coarser  feed  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  evenly  in  the  trough.  The  handle 
C  is  released  and  the  occupants  simultan¬ 
eously  commence  eating.  The  plan  shown 
of  Fig.  23,  is  intended  to  prevent  crowding. 


SI  LL 


Fig.  22. 


The  top  of  the  trough  is  divided  in  separate 
apartments  by  cleats  as  shown.  They 
should  be  made  of  hard  wood  with  rounded 


edges  and  firmly  nailed  not  more  than  one 
foot  apart.  The  plan  shown  at  Fig.  22 
while  more  expensive  is  well  worth  the  ex¬ 
tra  outlay. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


RAISING  MUSHROOMS. 

D.W.,  Tanghannock  Falls,  N.Y.—l.  Iam 
engaged  in  raising  early  lambs,  and  keep 
the  temperature  at  from  50  to  60  degrees 
Fahr.  Could  I  raise  mushrooms  with  such 
a  temperature  ?  2.  Is  it  necessary  that 
horse  manure  should  be  free  from  straw  ?  3. 
Could  beds  be  built  on  shelves  over  the  sheep 
and  how  should  they  be  built?  4.  Could 
the  mushrooms  be  expressed  from  here  to 
New  York  in  good  condition  and  where 
could  they  be  sold  ?  5.  The  soil  here  is 
gravel  and  muck  ;  would  it  do  for  mixing 
with  manure  for  covering  a  bed  ?  Can  the 
same  beds  be  used  more  than  once  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  No.  Straw  that  has 
been  used  in  bedding  and  Las  been  well 
wetted  under  the  horses’  feet  in  the  stable 
is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  droppings. 
3.  Yes,  but  the  shelves  should  be  high 
enough  from  the  ground  so  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  the  sheep,  say  five  to  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  Build  them  alongside 
of  the  wall,  two  to  three  feet  wide,  braced 
from  beneath,  and  with  a  10  inch-wide 
board  in  front,  as  shown  at  Figs.  24,  25.  4. 
Y es.  They  ca  n  be  sent  in  ch  eap  baskets  each 
holding  one  to  three  pounds,  and  packed 
snugly  in  light,  wooden  boxes.  You 
could  make  arrangements  with  some  of 
theleading  fruit  stores  or  consign  them 
to  a  commission  merchant.  Archdeacon 
&  Company,  No.  85  Barclay  Street, 
are  the  commission  merchants  who 
handle  most  of  the  mushrooms.  5.  Not 
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well.  Get  good  loamy  or  sandy  loamy  soil. 
Surface  soil  from  an  ordinary  field  is  quite 
good.  No. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  LIGHT  SOIL. 

W.  H.  M.,  Strathroy,  Canada.— A  fertil- 
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Fig.  25. 

izer  manufactured  in  Ontario  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis  is  recommended  for  light 


Fig.  24. 


soils  or  worn-out  land,  at  the  rate  of  from 
200  to  600  pounds  per  acre  : 

Ammonia . 2%  to  3%  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  (soluble 

and  precipitated) _ 9  to  11  “ 

Total  phosphoric  acid.  .11  to  13  “ 

Potash  (actual) . 2  to  2%  “ 

1.  Is  this  well  proportioned  ?  My  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  somewhat  worn  out. 
Hard  wood  ashes  of  the  best  quality  can  be 
easily  got  at  13  cents  per  bushel.  I  see  by  a 
late  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  ashes  are  quoted 
in  Boston  at  $12  per  ton,  by  the  car-load. 

2.  Would  an  equal  quantity  of  ashes  be 
of  as  much  permanent  value  to  the  land 
for  wheat,  oats  and  corn  as  the  fertilizer 
above  mentioned  ?  3.  What  kind  of  soil  is 
most  benefited  by  hard-wood  ashes,  and  in 
what  quantities  are  they  usually  applied  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  rather  low  in  nitrogen  and 
decidedly  low  in  potash.  At  the  price  men¬ 
tioned  (13  cents)  for  the  best  quality  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  we  should  certainly  use  that 
and  never  touch  the  commercial  fertilizer 
at  current  prices  for  an  article  of  its  analy¬ 
sis.  Your  soil,  being  “  light  and  sandy,” 
should  be  especially  benefited  by  the  use  of 
unleached  ashes.  2.  Yes,  and  more.  3.  Light 
soils.  All  the  way  from  15  bushels  to  a  ton. 
We  should  use  the  latter  quantity  in  your 
situation.  Of  course  nitrogen  will  have  to 
be  added  in  some  form. 

DORKING  FOWLS;  THE  BOSS  PLOW;  OTHER 
MATTERS. 

E.  S.  S.,  Northboro,  Mass. — 1.  Please  give 
me  the  address  of  reliable  parties  handling 


the  “  Boss  ”  one-horse  plow  mentioned  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  21.  2.  In  what 
portion  of  the  United  States  was  the 
large  crop  of  potatoes  grown,  described 
by  Bucephalus  Brown?  3.  What  is  the 
character  of  Dorking  fowls  and  where  can 
they  be  obtained  from  reliable  parties? 
All  writers  who  have  made  mention  of 
them  say  they  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as 
"ther  breeds,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 

Ans. — 1.  This  plow  is  furnished  by  the 
Higganum  Manufacturing  Company,  New 
York.  This  answers  several  other  friends. 
2.  In  northern  Vermont — near  the  shores 
of  lake  Memphremagog.  3.  Our  Dorkings 
came  from  Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey,  who  has  some  of  the  best  stock  to 
be  found  in  the  country.  Dorkings  with 
us  do  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  our  Leg¬ 
horns  or  Hamburgs.  They  rank  with 
Cochins  or  Brahmas  as  to  number  of  eggs, 
though  they  are  not  winter  layers,  with  us. 
Their  eggs  are  large  and  white.  We  like 
them  for  their  beauty,  their  superior  table 
qualities  and  their  quiet  disposition.  The 
Dorking  is  the  most  intelligent  fowl  we 
have  seen.  There  is  no  breed  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Dorking  for  choice  meat. 
Buyers  of  eggs  for  incubators  are  always 
glad  to  buy  from  flocks  where  Dorking 
roosters  are  found. 

;  FERTILIZERS  FOR  POTATOES. 

J.  K.  B.,  Princess  Anne  County,  Va. — 
I  have  two  acres  of  sandy  loam  to  plant  to 
potatoes  and  have  no  stable  manure  to 
spare  for  them,  but  I  have  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  mold  from  the  pine  woods,  also  dirt 
from  the  bottom  of  an  old  ditch,  either  of 
which  I  can  put  on  the  land  for  40  cents 
per  wagon  load  ;  can  I  not  make  with  these 
and  some  chemicals  a  good  compost  that 
will  produce  an  early  crop  of  potatoes  ?  As 
I  cannot  get  ashes,  what  chemicals  and 
what  quantity  of  them  should  I  use  ?  I 
want  to  use  the  compost  in  the  drill.  I  am 
near  the  city  so  I.  can  get  chemicals  at  a 
fair  market  price. 

Ans.— The R.  N.-Y.  has  very  little  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  “  mold 
from  pine'woods.”  Something  will  depend 
upon  the  stage  of  decomposition.  The  ash 
shows  a  fair  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and 
potash.  The  “  dirt  from  the  ditch  ”  may  be 
rich  or  worthless.  Use  in  the  proportion  of 
400  pounds  of  fine  bone  flour,  200  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  100  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  Of  this  fertilizer  all 
the  way  from  500  to  1,500  .  pounds  may  be 
used  to  the  acre. 

WHEAT-BRAN  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

J.  E.R.,  Brockvllle,  Canada  — Will  fine¬ 
ly-ground  bran  applied  to  the  soil  early  in 
spring  be  a  paying  fertilizer  at  $13  to  $15 
per  ton  ?  Would  mixing  it  with  unleached 
wood  ashes  moistened  make  the  plant  food 
it  contains  more  quickly  available  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 

A  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  wheat-bran  con¬ 
tains  upon  an  average,  46.6^  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  ;  also  111.2  pounds  of  ash,  of  which 
26.6  pounds  are  potash  and  57.6  pounds 
phosphoric  acid.  Now  at  19  cents  per  pound 
for  nitrogen,  six  for  potash  and  eight  for 
phosphoric  acid,  these  three  constituents 
in  a  ton  would  have  an  aggregate  value  of 
$15.06.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  prove,  as 
it  has,  a  valuable  fertilizer,  but  it  seems 
extravagant  that  its  full  value  as  food 
should  not  first  be  utilized,  since  very  lit¬ 
tle  would  be  extracted  from  its  value  as  a 
fertilizer  by  such  use.  I  think  the  ashes  of 
bran  had  better  be  used  separately,  or 
mixed  not  long  before  using. 

BIG  BUTTER  RECORDS. 

O.  H.  IF.,  Rome,  N.  Y. — What  are  the 
largest  butter  records  made  by  single  cows? 

The  following  are  the  largest  butter 
records  we  know  of.  Princess  second,  Jer¬ 
sey,  46  pounds  12%  ounces,  in  seven  days  : 
unofficial  ;  Oxford  Kate,  Jersey,  39  pounds 
12  ounces  in  seven  days,  official ;  Shadeland 
Boon,  Holstein-Friesian,  31  pounds  15% 
ounces,  in  seven  days,  126  pounds  in  30  days  ; 
Gerben  fourth,  Holstein-Friesian,  32  pounds 
in  seven  days  ;  Clothilde  second,  Holstein- 
Friesian,  30  pounds  eight  ounces  in  seven 
days  ;  119  pounds  14%  ounces  in  30  days  ; 
Albino  second,  three  years,  Holstein-Fries¬ 
ian,  25  pounds  14%  ounces  in  seven  days ; 
106  pounds  14  ounces  in  80  days ;  Aaggie 
second,  Holstein-Friesian,  304  pounds  5% 
ounces,  in  90  days. 


Miscellaneous. 


S.  A.,  Westovcr,  Md. — From  whom  can  I 
get  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  ? 

Ans. — Write  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — what  are  the 
best  cattle  fastenings  for  stables  and  why  ? 

Ans. — We  are  preparing  a  “  Symposium  ” 
on  the  subject  which  will  answer  your 
question  fully. 

J.  J.  T.,  Iowa. — Which  is  the  better  to 
buy  for  cows  and  pigs  to  be  mixed  with 
corn-meal — bran  at  $10  per  ton.  or  oats  at 
15  cents  per  bushel  ?  I  grind  my  own  feed. 

Ans. — At  the  prices  you  mention  oats 
would  be  slightly  cheaper.  If  oats  are  free 
from  smut  there  is  perhaps  no  better  grain 
ration  for  cows  or  pigs  than  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats  ground. 

F.  M.  V.,  Stockton,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
best  time  to  have  lambs  dropped  in  order 
to  get  the  best  prices  ? 

Ans. — In  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  earlier  choice  lambs  are 
sent  here  the  better  the  prices  obtained  for 
them.  Mr.  Woodward  discussed  this 
matter  as  well  as  the  question  of  shearing 
in  winter  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  1884  and  1885. 

J.  T.  77.,  Crumvton,  Md.—l  have  recent¬ 
ly  bought  a  small  place  and  have  planted 
2,500  peach  trees.  Soil  very  light,  and 
some  very  sandy.  I  want  to  plant  the 
orchard  to  truck  in  spring— mostly  sweet 
potatoes.  Which  of  the  Mapes  fertilizers 
would  be  best  and  how  should  it  be  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

Ans.— Probably  the  Complete  Manure  for 
Light  Soils  would  be  best  for  this  soil  and 
crop.  Use  six  bags  or  more  per  acre  broad¬ 
cast  after  plowing  and  before  harrowing. 

L.  0.  Q.,  Goshen.  N.  Y. — 1.  Which  is 
the  best  hand  seed-sower  for  grass  and 
clover  seeds?  2.  Can  an  v  intelligent  per¬ 
son  do  as  thorough  work  with  this  machine 
as  an  experienced  man  can  simply  by  hand? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Cahoon  sower  is  an  excellent 
little  implement,  so  is  the  Thompson 
Wheelbarrow  seeder.  The  latter  delivers 
the  seed  closer  to  the  ground  and  is  better 
for  use  on  a  windv  day.  The  Cahoon 
throws  the  seed  broadcast,  while  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  seeders  work  more  on  the  principle 
of  a  drill.  2.  Yes,  we  should  say  so. 

Subscriber  (address  unknown).—!.  What 
is  the  best  periodical  devoted  to  sheep  hns- 
bandrv  ?  2.  Have  buckwheat  hulls,  as  left 
by  the  new  process,  any  feeding  value  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  publication  containing  the 
analyses  of  all  the  different  foods,  giving  the 
comparative  feeding  and  manorial  values 
of  each  ;  also,  the  proper  rations  to  be  fed 
for  work,  milk,  fat,  growth,  etc.? 

Ans  1. — The  American  Sheep  Breeder. Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.  2.  We  have  no  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  3.  There  is  no  single  work  that 
gives  this  information  ;  but  most  of  it  is 
given  in  Armsby’s  Manual  of  Cattle  Feed¬ 
ing,  price  $2 .50.  or  in  Stewart’s  Feeding  An¬ 
imals.  price  $2.00,  both  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Orange  Judd  Comnanv.  751  Broadway, 
New  York.  Mason’s  Cvclopedia  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  an  Fnglish  work  in  two  large  vol¬ 
umes,  contains  full  information  on  these 
points,  hot  is  out  of  print.  A  new  edition 
will  soon  be  issued,  however. 

T.,  Elk  Garden.  West  Fa.— Does  a  man 
named  Tucker  own  a  large  nurserv  at 
Rochester.  N.  Y.?  What  is  the  oualitv  of 
the  Princess  Roval,  Hame’s  Seedling, 
Walker’s  Beantv.  Peter  the  Great,  Hussar 
and  Farlv  Russian  Apples  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  such  anursery- 
man.  The  Horticultural  Directory  of  the 
United  States  gives  the  name  and  address* 
of  every  nurservman  and  florist  in  the 
country.  In  New  York  State  there  are  723 
nurserymen  and  florists.  Of  this  number 
439  are  nurserymen,  but  in  neither  cate¬ 
gory  does  the  name  of  Tucker  occur  either 
in  Rochester  or  any  other  place  in  the 
State.  The  work  was  published  five  years 
ago.  however,  so  that  he  may  have  started 
in  the  business  since  then.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  any  of  the  varieties 
of  apples  mentioned.  Not  one  of  the  names 
is  given  in  any  of  the  standard  books  on 
pomology,  from  Downing  to  Thomas  ;  nor 
does  any  of  them  occur  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal  Society. 

Discussion. 


SILAGE  FOR  HORSES. 

On  page  6  the  R.  N.-Y  printed  a  com¬ 
munication  from  a  correspondent  at  Dar¬ 
by,  Pa.,  cautioning  farmers  about  feeding 
silage  to  horses.  He  quoted  Dr.  Bridge, 
State  Veterinarian  of  Pennsylvania,  as  say¬ 
ing  that  ”  feeding  silage,  moldy  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  also  moldy  hay  or  grain  to 
horses  causes  a  great  risk ;  and  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  past  rainy  season  [and  the 


general  prevalence  of  mold  in  hay  and 
grain,  a  large  proportion  of  horses  will  be 
lost.”  This  communication  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  of  our  best  silo  men.  The 
following  notes  will  be  read  with  interest : 

FROM  J.  T.  BROOKS. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  sil¬ 
age  to  horses.  I  have  been  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  the  experience  of  a  few  men 
who  suffered  as  the  Darby  man  has  suffered. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

FROM  LYMAN  BROOKS. 

I  have  been  feeding  silage  to  18  horses 
and  colts  of  all  ages  for  about  six  weeks 
and  no  bad  results  are  apparent.  On  the 
contrary,  1  am  highly  pleased  with  this 
feed  as  a  part  of  a  ration  for  horses.  I  feed 
it  twice  a  day — about  six  quarts  at  a  time 
— and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
animals  are  so  eager  for  it  and  do  so  well 
on  it.  Some  horses  can  eat  more  than 
others  without  too  much  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  Like  all  other  feeds,  it  should  be 
given  with  judgment.  I  am  also  feeding 
250  store  sheep  with  silage  and  it  has  proved 
satisfactory  thus  far.  I  will  watch  closely 
the  effects  of  silage  on  my  horse  stock,  and 
if  anything  occurs  to  make  me  change  my 
mind  in  regard  to  silage  for  horses,  I  will 
let  the  R.  N.-Y.  know. 

East  Troy,  Wisconsin. 

FROM  OATMAN  BROS. 

We  have  had  but  little  experience  in  this 
direction.  One  year  ago  last  November  we 
established  a  new  “plant”  on  our  farm, 
consisting  of  a  barn  and  silo,  where  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  roughage  was  stored  ex¬ 
cept  silage.  In  this  place  we  kept  a  team 
of  horses  for  doing  the  team  work  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  “  plant  We  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  keeping  them  on  Timothy  and 
clover  hay  and  cut  dry  corn-fodder,  and 
one  of  the  span  every  winter  had  the 
heaves  under  this  treatment,  so  badly  as 
nearly  to  unfit  her  for  use.  They  were  fed 
during  the  last  and  the  present  winter, 
thus  far,  on  silage  with  wheat  bran  and 
corn-meal  as  a  ground  food,  these  consti¬ 
tuting  their  entire  food  ration,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  they  are  coming  through  the 
winter  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  any  of  our 
horses  have  ever  kept  at  this  season. 
Neither  heaves  nor  any  other  bad  effects 
manifested  themselves  last  year,  and  our 
experience  is  the  same  so  far  this  season. 
We  are  now  feeding  all  of  the  horses  on 
our  other  farm,  old  and  young — fifteen 
head — on  silage,  and  no  ill  effects  have 
manifested  themselves  thus  far.  We  will 
follow  this  line  out  until  we  are  satisfied  in 
relation  to  the  matter.  Thus  far  we  see 
nothing  to  condemn  in  silage  as  food  for 
horses. 

Dundee,  HI. 

FROM  J.  T.  EDWARDS. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  horses 
with  silage,  but  my  impressions  are  against 
the  practice.  I  have  fed  it  to  hogs  with  ex¬ 
cellent  success.  They  are  very  fond  of  it 
and  it  agrees  with  them. 

A  practical  farmer,  a  friend,  of  mine, 
built  a  silo  in  his  barn  at  a  cost  of  $15.  He 
planted  eight  acres  of  corn  (eight-rowed) 
and  waited  until  it  was  glazing  or  glazed. 
Then  he  picked  off  150  bushels  of  ears, 
cut  up  the  corn  and  put  it  into  his  silo,  full 
length.  Next  he  placed  on  top  of  it  a  foot 
of  straw  but  did  not  weight  it.  He  is  now 
feeding  it  to  cows.  I  have  seen  it  and  it  is 
perfectly  sweet.  The  cows  eat  all  of  the 
stalks  and  the  ears,  including  the  cobs.  My 
friend  is  winter  dairying.  Before  opening 
the  silo  he  was  feeding  two  rations  of  hay 
and  one  of  meal.  When  he  began  with  sil¬ 
age  he  commenced  by  giving  his  cows  one 
ration  of  hay  and  one  of  silage,  and  the 
cows  immediately  increased  their  flow  of 
milk.  His  silage  ration  is  about  25  pounds 
to  a  cow. 

Randolph,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  A.  SWAN. 

I  have  fed  clean  silage  with  hay  and 
grain  (either  oats  or  corn)  to  horses  with 
excellent  results.  A  reliable  neighbor  fed 
a  number  of  horses  during  the  winter  of 
’S8 — ’S9  with  sweet  silage  exclusively.  He 
says  they  kept  healthy  and  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  consider 
moldy  silage  or  cut  corn-fodder  a  suitable 
food  for  a  horse’s  stomach,  and  I  should 
attribute  the  death  of  the  horses  mentioned 
to  this  condition  of  the  silage,  and  not  to 
the  variety  of  food  fed. 

Kent,  Ohio. 
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FROM  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  assertion  that  silage  kills  horses  is 
strange  indeed.  I  have  fed  it  three  years, 
and  my  horses  are  not  only  alive  but  very 
lively.  My  horses  have  never  done  so  well 
as  on  silage,  especially  the  mares  raising 
fall  colts.  Both  mothers  and  colts  fairly 
glisten.  My  silage  this  winter  is  entirely 
sweet.  Such  silage  is  the  salvation  of  the 
farmers. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

FROM  H.  S.  WEEKS. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  silage 
except  to  cattle,  but  I  venture  the  opinion 
that  sweet  silage  from  well-matured  fod¬ 
der,  fed  in  moderation,  will  not  injure  any 
animal,  and  I  am  confident  that  in  every 
instance  where  injury  or  death  among 
horses  has  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of  R.  H. 
T.,  it  has  been  the  result  of  feeding  sour  or 
spoiled  silage.  No  one  ever  heard  of  horses 
being  injured  by  feeding  on  good  sound 
fodder-corn  cured  in  the  shock,  and  silage 
made  from  ivell-matured  corn  does  not  differ 
materially  from  this  except  that  it  is  softer 
and  more  digestible.  But  when  it  is  made 
from  green  fodder,  not  properly  treated  in 
the  silo,  a  chemical  change  takes  place, 
producing  a  sharp  acid  which,  while,  as  a 
rule,  it  does  not  affect  cattle  unfavorably, 
seems  to  make  it  unsafe  as  a  feed  for  horses. 
As  to  moldy  or  rotten  silage,  which  will  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  the  best  managed 
silo,  I  should  not  think  of  feeding  it  to  any 
animal  any  more  than  I  would  give  dam¬ 
aged  food  of  any  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  sufficient  proof  that  good,  sweet  silage 
is  not  injurious  to  horses,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  Dunham  Bros.,  of  Illinois,  who 
conduct  one  of  the  largest  horse-breeding 
establishments  in  the  country,  feed  silage 
extensively  to  their  valuable  stock. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

FROM  PROF.  H.  H.  WING. 

We  have  fed  silage  for  a  long  time  and 
with  great  success  to  our  milch  cows.  We 
have  also  fed  it  successfully  to  sheep, 
though  when  sheep  are  fed  highly  on  grain 
we  find  that  they  do  not  eat  the  buts  and 
cobs  so  closely  as  do  cattle.  We  have  never 
fed  silage  to  horses  in  any  amount  or  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time.  Since  the 
receipt  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  inquiry  we  have 
commenced  feeding  a  ration  to  one  of  our 
horses  and  will  be  sure  to  let  the  paper 
know  if  he  dies. 

Cornell  tJniversity. 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

The  most  surprising  thing  in  R.  H.  T’s 
statement  is  Dr.  Bridge’s  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  and  its  cause.  When  silage  was 
first  used  in  this  country,  it  was  made  out 
of  very  immature  corn,  and  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  very  acid  and  unfit  for  feed  both 
before  and  after  it  was  put  in  the  silo. 
Quite  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  of 
horses  were  reported  as  the  result  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  sour  silage,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  the  cause;  but  that  silage,  as 
now  made,  mixed  with  dry  fodder  in  the 
proportions  fed  by  R.  H.  T.,  killed  his 
horses  I  do  not  believe,  unless  there  was 
something  in  the  silage  besides  well-grown 
corn. 

I  have  fed  silage  to  horses  only  once, 
and  then  only  to  see  if  they  would  eat  it. 
My  only  reason  for  not  feeding  it  regularly 
was  that  I  had  not  enough  for  both  horses 
and  cows  ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  feed 
it  if  I  had  it.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Dunham,  the  horse  breeder,  fed  silage  to 
his  breeding  stock  last  winter  and  no  bad 
results  followed  its  use.  Now,  if  Dr. 
Bridge  is  so  positive  that  silage  killed 
R.  H.  T.’s  horses,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
propose  a  reasonable  theory  as  to  how  it 
did  it.  The  doctor’s  prophecy  that  “  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  past  rainy  season  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  mold  in  hay  and 
grain,  a  large  proportion  of  horses  will  be 
lost,”  also  needs  an  explanation  as  to  how 
“  mold”  kills  horses,  and  why  it  does  not 
kill  other  animals,  man  not  excepted. 
Mold  is  a  growth  found,  under  favorable 
conditions,  oil  almost  all  kinds  of  food  of 
man  and  beast ;  but  its  deadly  effects  have 
not  hitherto  been  dreaded.  Whether  the 
past  very  rainy  season  developed  a  new 
species  of  poisonous  mold  is  yet  unknown  ; 
but  it  hardly  seems  plausible  to  suppose 
that  it  has  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ration 
only  four-ninths  of  which  was  silage,  si  ould 
kill  horses.  R.  H.  T.  should  send  a  sample 
of  his  silage  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  G.  P.  II. 

In  reading  an  article  on  silage  in  a  late 
R.  N.-Y.  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  feeding  horses,  to  give 
R.  H.  T.  the  benefit  of  my  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  feeding  silage  to  horse*.  I 


feed  my  horses  of  mature  age,  when  work¬ 
ing,  on  grain  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
seventh  wheat,  one-seventh  buckwheat, 
two-sevenths  corn  and  three-sevenths  oats. 
I  also  feed  them  good,  bright  hay  and  a 
slight  portion  of  sulphur  during  the  spring 
months.  In  feeding  silage  to  horses  I  was 
not  at  all  successful  and  I  abandoned  the 
practice  entirely.  To  the  colts  I  feed  equal 
portions  of  wheat  and  oats  ground  together. 
After  trials  of  many  different  methods  of 
feeding  horses,  I  adopted  this  plan  and  find 
that  the  animals  thrive  better  on  this  food 
than  on  any  other. 

Peru,  N.  Y. 

FROM  A.  J.  COE. 

I  have  had  some  experience  which  may 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  In 
February  1881,  having  plenty  of  silage  for 
cattle  and  sheep  and  some  cured  corn¬ 
stalks  upon  which  several  horses  and  mules 
had  thriven  for  two  months  (the  fodder 
being  fed  uncut  to  the  animals,  in  a  yard,) 
and  the  work  teams  having  little  to  do  at 
that  season,  it  seemed  that  a  saving  of  hay 
might  be  made  by  feeding  corn-stalks  to 
them.  Accordingly,  some  were  cut  in 
lengths  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  the 
silage  cutter  and  fed  to  s!x  mules  and  one 
horse.  Within  a  week  from  the  first  feed¬ 
ing  all  were  dead.  They  suffered  greatly, 
were  extremely  thirsty  but  unable  to  swal¬ 
low  anything.  The  veterinarian  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agiiculture  made  an 
autopsy,  but  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Attributingit  to  that 
particular  lot  of  corn-fodder  instead  of  to 
cut  corn-stalks  in  general,  dry  or  siloed,  I 
fed  the  next  winter  some  excellent  corn 
silage  to  a  valuable  mare  and  her  weanling 
colt,  and  within  a  week  both  died,  mani¬ 
festing  precisely  the  same  symptoms  shown 
by  those  killed  by  the  dry,  cut  corn-fodder. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

PRACTICAL  RESULTS  FROM  STATE  AID  FOR 
FARMERS. 

C.  E.  C.,  Peruville.'N.Y.— My  business 
takes  me  among  the  farmers  of  Tompkins, 
Cortland  and  Cayuga  Counties,  N.  Y.  For 
sometime  I  could  not  see  any  evidence  that 
the  institutes  were  doing  any  good.  The 
hard  work  of  the  able  secretary  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  seemed  a  failure,  at  first,  for  the  reason 
that  those  who  most  needed  the  instruc¬ 
tions  did  not  attend  the  meetings.  This  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  contend  with  at  the 
present  time.  The  farmer  devoting  his 
time  to  hard  muscular  labor  which  leaves 
him  so  tired  that  he  has  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  study,  or  even  visit,  becomes  unac¬ 
customed  to  doing  business.  If  he  has  any¬ 
thing  to  sell — from  a  notion  he  has  that 
necessity  compels  him  to  get  back  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible— he  accepts  any  price 
offered  by  the  local  speculator  and  hurries 
back  to  work .  But  few  know  of  any  way 
ot  making  money  except  by  muscular  work. 
Almost  any  day  this  winter  in  the  streets 
of  Cortland  can  be  seen  farmers  driving  in 
to  town  with  the  season’s  make  of  butter 
that  will  sell  at  the  buyer’s  price,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  they  know  of  to  sell  it. 
The  buyer  knows  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  outside  markets,  and  makes  his  own 
price.  The  products  of  some  farmsare  sold 
for  a  third  more  than  those  of  others  bring. 
Such  sales  as  the  latter  save  more  money 
than  the  muscular  farmer  can  clear  in  a 
year.  The  farmer  isolates  himself  too 
much  for  profit.  The  constantly  increasing 
attendance,  and  the  prominence  given  by 
the  papers  to  the  themes  presented  at  in¬ 
stitute  meetings  show  that  the  work  is 
breaking  the  crust  of  isolation  and  leading 
the  farmer  to  seek  knowledge  of  methods 
unknown  to  those  who  follow  in  grandpa’s 
ways ;  and  leading  him  to  unite  with 
others  to  better  his  condition. 

A  stone  dropped  into  a  pond  of  still  water 
starts  a  wave  which  extends  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  spreading  out  until  the  whole  surface 
is  affected.  Some  of  the  hints  given  at  the 
institutes,  put  in  practice  by  a  good  far¬ 
mer,  have  attracted  attention, and  have  been 
put  in  practice  by  the  neighbors  until  the 
whole  section  has  been  benefited.  The 
point  from  which  a  circle  of  influence  is 
extending  is  often  found  in  an  unexpected 
place.  At  one  place,  10  miles  from  any 
railroad,  and  where  nothing  is  ever  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  inhabitants,  I  found  a 
cheap,  practical  silo,  and  the  prejudice 
against  silage  was  killed.  The  interest  in 
dairying  was  revived,  and  many  will  attend 
the  institute  this  winter  for  the  first  time. 
This  result  is  credited  to  the  Cortland 
meeting.  At  another  place  I  found  feeding 
tables  posted  in  the  barn,  the  stock  sleek, 
and  the  owner  said  :  “  My  butter  yield  has 
increased  wonderfully  without  increased 
cost,  and  I  learned  how  to  do  it  at  the  Ith¬ 


aca  session.”  A  lady  said  to  me:  “We 
never  had  any  strawberries  until  husband 
attended  the  institute  and  learned  how 
easy  it  was  to  grow  them.  He  has  plant¬ 
ed  all  kinds  of  fruit.  I  am  glad  he  went ; 
he  is  better-natured  when  he  has  fruit  to 
eat.”  Here  are  health,  happiness  and  grat¬ 
ified  tastes  in  exchange  for  a  day’s  time. 
One  farmer  writes  me :  “From  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  received  and  put  in  practice,  from 
the  paper,  ‘  Potatoes  for  Profit,’  I  lessened 
the  cost  of  production  $10  per  acre.  I  am 
850  ahead  for  two  days’  time  spent  at  the 
institute.”  Some  families  who  are  now  reg¬ 
ular  readers  of  a  good  agricultural  paper, 
never  had  a  copy  in  the  house  until  induced 
to  subscribe  at  the  Auburn  institute. 

At  one  recent  meeting  over  80  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  taken  for  strictly  farm  papers. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  leaven 
they  will  put  into  life  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  home?  One  sentence  in  an  address 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  keen  observer 
and  was  acted  upon.  A  yield  of  60  bushels 
per  acre,  worth  130,  which  gave  an  aggre¬ 
gate  profit  of  8300,  or  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  hired  help  for  the  whole  season, 
was  the  direct  result  of  a  change  of  seed 
potatoes.  This  was  the  sentence:  “Of  all 
classes  of  vegetables  some  varieties  invari¬ 
ably  yield  more  than  others.”  From  re¬ 
marks  made  by  Prof.  Roberts  at  the  butter 
conference,  the  farmers  of  our  section  com¬ 
bined  and  saved  84  per  ton  by  ordering 
bran  by  the  car  load.  In  a  short  time  the 
millers  lowered  their  prices  and  8500  have 
been  saved  to  the  feeders  of  this  section. 
Many  farmers  after  hearing  the  discussion 
in  regard  to  cooperative  mutual  fire  associa¬ 
tions  have  joined  them,  thus  reducing  the 
cost  of  insurance  one-half.  “Why  do  you, 
farmers,  pay  some  man  850,000  to  figure  as 
president  of  a  stock  company?”  says  Prof. 
Roberts.  One  farmer  was  urged  to  go  and 
take  his  son  to  an  institute,  but  he  would 
not,  saying  that  he  could  not  afford  the 
board  bill.  After  much  urging  he  let 
“Jim”  go.  From  his  experience  at  home 
Jim  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  “old  man”  and  go  West,  and  had  his 
plans  been  carried  out,  he  would  to-day  be 
some  one’s  reckless  hired  man  in  the  Far 
West.  After  seeing  that  farming  was  Dot 
confined  to  the  ignorant  and  ragged  and 
hearing  the  plans  cf  those  who  were  success¬ 
ful,  he  became  interested. 

Little  things  sometimes  turn  the  current 
of  thought  in  another  direction  and  time 
alone  reveals  the  result.  He  returned 
home,  prevailed  on  his  father  to  rent  him 
some  land,  built  a  poultry  house,  raised  his 
own  grain  and  chickens,  subscribed  for 
papers  and  spends  his  evenings  reading 
them.  He  has  taken  a  turn  that  astonishes 
“  the  natives  ”  and  his  old  chums  speak  of 
him  as  “dead”  for  he  has  “gone  from 
them.”  He  is,  to-day,  a  man  worth  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Ithaca  session.  After 
listening  to  the  essays  and  practical  teach¬ 
ing  of  one  of  these  meetings,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  any  defense  of  this  method  of 
benefiting  the  farmers  is  needed;  but  some 
who  do  not  attend  or  who  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  are  grumbling  at  the 
appropriations  and  we  should  claim  re¬ 
sults  and  be  able  to  show  them.  A  man’s 
future  is  sometimes  made  or  marred  by  a 
word.  Neglect  no  opportunity  to  teach  the 
young  a  love  of  Nature.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  so  many  can  be  taught,  at  so 
small  an  expense  as  by  a  farmer’s  institute. 

“  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver.” 

OAT-MEAL  AND  BAKED  BEANS. 

“  Jean,”  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.— It  is  really 
not  quite  fair  of  Dr.  Hoskins  to  class  oat¬ 
meal  with  pork  and  beans — as  he  has  done 
in  a  late  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y. — and  to  con¬ 
demn  it  so  unsparingly.  My  observations 
taken  in  New  York  State  among  country 
people  who  never  eat  oat-meal  and  city  peo¬ 
ple  who  do,  show  that  as  many  sallow 
faces  are  found  among  the  former  as  among 
the  latter,  and  they  are  due,  I  think,  in 
great  degree  to  the  same  causes — too  much 
greasy  food,  lack  of  out-door  exercise,  and 
bad  ventilation  of  their  houses.  That 
about  out  door  exercise  is  not  a  slip  of  the 
pen  ;  for  many  country  people  take  almost 
no  out-of-door  exercise,  especially  in  winter, 
and  one  large  class  of  sinners  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  found  among  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters.  Both  beans  and  oat-meal 
properly  cooked  without  contamination  of 
pork,  and  properly  eaten  I  contend  are 
healthful  articles  of  food  for  many  people. 
As  to  oat-meal  requiring  a  strong  stomach 
for  its  digestion,  my  personal  experience  is 
that  when  my  stomach  was  so  weakened 
by  over-work  and  improper  food  as  to  be 
able  to  take  no  medicine,  or  even  the  so- 
called  simple  foods,  a  persistent  diet  of  oat¬ 
meal  and  pure  cream  for  many  months  re¬ 


stored  it  in  great  measure  to  its  normal 
tone,  and  literally  cured  me  of  constipa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  my  friends  congratulate 
me  on  my  improved  appearance,  saying 
that  dyspepsia  must  agree  with  me,  since 
I  have  so  much  more  color  and  flesh  than  I 
had  formerly.  It  may  be  needless  to  say 
that  I  came  from  the  land  of  Scott  and 
Burns. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  writer  eats  oat-meal  every 
morning— a  good-sized  bowl  half-filled — 
and  eats  baked  beans  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Nobody  within  his  acquaintance 
enjoys  better  general  health.  The  family 
of  four  grown  people  make  at  least  half 
their  breakfast  on  oat-meal  at  a  cost  of  four 
cents  per  day — not  including  milk  or  cream 
which  are  produced  on  the  farm,  from  our 
own  grain  and  hay.  Farmers  would  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  eat  more  oat¬ 
meal,  if  the  experience  of  the  writer  is 
worth  anything.  A  lumber-camp  cook  in 
northern  Michigan,  where  the  writer 
worked  one  winter,  tried  the  experiment  of 
cooking  oat-meal  for  breakfast.  It  was 
eaten  with  molasses  and  so  great  was  the 
demand  for  it  that  the  quantity  of  salt 
pork  and  beef  was  cut  down  at  least  25  per 
cent.  The  men  were  never  in  better  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  were  never  better  satisfied 
with  their  food. 

TWO  NOTES. 

H.  W.  S.,  OAKLAND,  Ohio.— I  was  struck 
with  two  little  editorials  in  the  issue  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  December  28.  One  referred  to 
reading  political  and  agricultural  journals. 
I  think  both  of  the  correspondents  are 
right.  Many  farmers  read  only  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  and  vote  with  their  party 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  their 
own  interest  or  how  any  measure  which 
they  thus  indorse  will  affect  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  others  who 
never  look  at  an  agricultural  paper,  but 
read  only  those  of  their  own  party  faith. 
I  think  the  latter  are  worse  than  the  form¬ 
er,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  agricultural 
journals  would  introduce  a  certain  amount 
of  political  discussion  into  their  columns 
particularly  that  relating  to  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  how  such  acts  as  the  tariff  law 
and  trust  combines  affect  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  it  would  help  matters,  and  would 
ultimately  lead  people  to  consider  their 
own  interests  occasionally.  The  other  arti¬ 
cle  was  about  the  liquor  traffic.  Words  are 
not  strong  enough  to  be  used  in  condemna¬ 
tion  of  that  iniquity,  but  that  money  is 
thoroughly  distributed  over  the  country 
and  the  bulk  of  it  returns  immediately  into 
circulation.  I  believe  the  money  that 
flows  into  the  coffers  of  the  great  trust 
companies  does  infinitely  more  damage  to 
business,  and  is  more  likely  to  c r  use  “  hard 
times”  than  that  which  goes  into  the 
saloons. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  fully  agree  with 
this  last  statement.  Reasons  for  this  dis¬ 
agreement  will  be  given  later. 


Care  of  Live  Stock  .  —Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
gives  some  sound  advice  to  the  readers  of 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette.  A  warm  bed  is  a 
first  necessity  for  swine  and  they  should  not 
be  crowded  into  small  sleeping  apartments. 
Variety  of  food  is  very  essential  in  pig¬ 
feeding ;  because  a  fattening  steer  will 
show  excellent  results  on  shock  corn  alone, 
and  because  mature  hogs  will  gain  rapidly 
for  six  or  eight  weeks  on  ear  corn  alone,  we 
should  not  infer  that  growing  pigs  and 
brood  sows  can  likewise  subsist  on  such  a 
restricted  diet.  We  yet  find  many  farmers 
persisting  in  cooking  feed  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  decisions  of  the  experimentstations. 
These  men  point  to  their  own  pens  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  success  of  cooking  feed.  A 
discriminating  examination  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  farmers  who  are  willing  to  cook 
feed  for  their  hogs  have  that  patience  and 
adaptation  to  their  vocation  which  would 
bring  success  were  they  never  to  feed  a 
pound  of  cooked  feed  in  their  lives.  These 
men  often  confound  giving  warm  feed,  with 
giving  cooked  feed,  which  is  quite  another 
question.  Such  men,  after  dispensing  a 
generous  feed  take  deep  satisfaction  in 
leaning  over  the  railing  of  a  pig-sty  and 
witness  with  delight  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  food  from  the  trough,  aud  the 
grunt  of  a  satisfied  porker  is  music  to  their 
ears.  He  whose  boot  heel  forces  the  swine’s 
snouts  from  the  swill  trough  and  who 
dumps  a  basket  of  corn  on  a  dirty  feeding 
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floor  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  the  grain  is 
wasted  is  out  of  his  sphere  and  should 
change  his  vocation. 

The  dairy  cow  calls  for  high  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  no 
animal  on  the  farm  responds  so  generously 
to  little  attentions  as  she.  The  function  of 
milk-giving  is  maternal  and  is  influenced 
by  every  surrounding  as  well  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  herself.  While  the  steer 
that  is  gorged  with  corn  and  is  piling  fat 
under  his  sleek  hide  may  stand  consider¬ 
able  cold  in  winter  without  loss  and  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  a  cow  that  is  giving 
milk  is  susceptible  to  every  change  of 
weather  and  keenly  feels  the  cold.  Not 
with  her  as  with  the  steer ;  instead  of  pil¬ 
ing  the  surplus  fat  about  her  bones  she  is 
pouring  it  forth  at  the  milk  pail,  and  each 
day  we  take  from  her  as  milk  what  was  her 
food  yesterday.  This  constant  depletion 
accounts  easily  enough  for  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  dairy  cow,  and  no  one  should  be 
so  thoughtless  of  the  cow’s  comfort  and 
careless  of  his  own  profits  as  to  have  this 
animal  feel  a  single  want.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  cows  calls  for  much  patient,  in¬ 
telligent  labor,  such  as  is  given  in  all  dairy 
countries,  notably  Holland,  Denmark  and 
the  Island  of  Jersey. 


SHORT  STORIES. 


During  the  season  of  1882  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  Potato  was  planted  in  trenches  nine, 
six  and  four  inches  deep  in  a  light  soil.  At 
the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre  of  Baker’s 
Potato  Fertilizer  was  strewn  in  the  trench¬ 
es.  The  yield  of  the  nine-inch  trenches 
was  at  the  rate  of  475.34  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  there  were,  counting  large  and  small, 
68,410  tubers  to  the  acre.  Five  of  the  aver¬ 
age  largest  potatoes  weighed  four  pounds 
four  ounces.  The  tubers  formed  so  deep  in 
the  trenches  that  it  was  difficult  to  dig 

them . 

The  six-inch  trenches  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  310.42  bushels  to  the  acre— large  and 
small  65,340,  the  five  average  largest 
weighing  but  2%  pounds.  The  four-inch 
trenches  yielded  at  the  rate  of  423.50 — large 
and  small  79,860  to  the  acre.  Here  we  have 
a  larger  yield  than  from  the  six-inch 
trenches  and  about  the  same  size  of  tuber  ; 
a  smaller  yield  than  from  the  nine-inch 

trenches  and  smaller  potatoes . 

Eggs  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  50 
to  60  degrees  and  turned  twice  a  week  will 
hatch  as  well  when  five  weeks  old  as  when 
newly  laid.  So  states  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Roses  and  tansies  ;  what  two  classes  of 
out-door  plants  give  more  delight  than 

these  ? . 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  when 
mankind  enter  upon  a  war  of  extermina¬ 
tion  against  any  animal,  there  is  danger  of 
disturbing  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
nature.  All  the  predatory  animals  live  up¬ 
on  each  other,  from  the  greater  and  strong¬ 
er  down  to  the  lowest  and  weakest.  When 
carnivorous  birds  are  destroyed,  grain-eat¬ 
ing  birds  increase  and  the  crops  suffer : 
when  insectivorous  birds  are  killed,  insects 
appear  in  vast  numbers  and  ravage  the 
fields  and  orchards.  When  hawks,  owls 
foxes,  and  skunks  are  reduced  in  numbers, 
then  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin  abound, 
and  do  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  dam¬ 
age  to  farmers.  In  the  grand  and  wise  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  creation,  everything  has  its  use 
and  value,  and  extermination  of  any  race 
brings  disaster  in  an  unlooked-for  direc¬ 
tion  . 

Dr.  Peter  Collier  says,  in  the  Elmira 
Husbandman,  that  the  intellectual  activity 
which  has  been  aroused  among  our  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  astounding,  and  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  the  people  are  reaching  out  for  help  to 
enable  them  more  intelligently  to  conduct 
their  affairs.  Now-a-days  thousands  of 
farmers  are  discussing  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  feeding  of  their  crops  and 
stock  in  terms  which  were  to  them  without 
meaning,  an  unknown  tongue,  less  than  10 

years  ago . 

Attend  to  the  hot-bed.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tomatoes,  egg¬ 
plants,  early  cabbages,  cauliflower,  etc . 

Prepare  the  seed  boxes.  Let  them  be 
about  three  inches  deep.  Bore  holes  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  each  with  a  flat  stone  or 
piece  of  flower-pot.  Let  the  soil  be  rich  and 
mellow  and  do  not  fear  a  liberal  proportion 

of  sand . 

The  Garfield  (intermediate)  and  State 
of  Maine  (medium  early)  are  potatoes  that 

we  recommend — a  trial  at  any  rate . 

Potato  seeds  (true  seeds)  should  be  sown 
as  described  two  weeks  ago  for  pansies. 
The  1st  of  February  will  be  time  enough. 


Seeds  are  offered  by  several  of  the  seedsmen 
whose  catalogues  have  been  or  will  be  duly 

noticed . 

Dr.  Hoskins  recommends  a  moderate 
dressing  of  hard-wood  ashes  with  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  for  lawns,  the  latter  applied 
two  or  three  times.  Probably  sulphate  of 
ammonia  would  answer  rather  better  than 
the  nitrate,  being  somewhat  less  soluble. . . 

It  seems  that  the  new  and  promising  rose 
Souvenir  de  Wootton,  under  general  culti¬ 
vation,  is  thus  far  a  disappointment.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  prove  more  satisfactory 

later . . . 

The  new  chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  bears  flowers  sometimes  as  large 
as  seven  inches  across.  It  is  pearly-white 
in  color,  the  inner  petals  verging  upon 

straw-color . 

California’s  new  rose  “.Rainbow  ”  ori¬ 
ginated  with  John  H.  Sievers  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Its  variegation  is  said  to  be  very 
distinct.  Its  value  will  be  for  cut  flowers. 

The  Early  Sunrise  Potato  was  first 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  in  1882.  We 
noted  it  as  being  a  good  keeper  for  an  early 
variety,  the  quality  mealy  and  good.  It 
was  planted  April  23  and  the  vines  were 

dead  August  19 . 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  through 
the  reports  of  hundreds  of  new  potatoes 
tried  during  the  past  10  years  and  to  note 
how  few  are  known  to-day . 

J.  J.  Thomas  says,  in  Green’s  Fruit¬ 
grower,  that  the  Wilder  Pear  must  ripen 
somewhat  after  Summer  Doyenn6  and  a 
trifle  before  Rostiezer.  It  is  hardly  equal 
to  the  last  named  in  quality  but  more  uni¬ 
form  in  flavor . 

The  Early  Telephone  Potato  was 
first  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  during  the 
season  of  1883.  So  also  were  O.  K.  Mam¬ 
moth,  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  (White  Ele¬ 
phant)  North  Star,  State  of  Maine,  Vick’s 
Prize,  Garfield,  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Jor¬ 
dan’s  Prolific,  Rosy  Morn.  Jewel,  Wall’s 
Orange,  Tyrian  Purple,  Rubicund,  Jumbo, 
El  Paso,  Vermont  Champion,  Dunmore, 
Corliss’s  Matchless,  Bliss’s  Triumph, 
White  Star,  Dakota  Red,  Clark’s  No.  1  and 
many  others  that  have  not  since  been 

heard  from . 

Hoard’s  Dairyman  has  the  data  for  say¬ 
ing  that  a  few  of  the  butter  extractor  ma¬ 
chines  are  running  in  the  factories  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and'such  is  the  tax  on  those  few  for 
results  that  they  are  kept  steadily  running 
12  hours  per  day,  and  that  as  they  annihi¬ 
late  all  the  difficulties  of  churning,  includ¬ 
ing  the  unchurnability  of  a  portion  of  all 
cream  in  churns,  it  has  been  found  they 
make  a  liberal  yield  over  separated  and 
churned  cream,  that  if  it  holds  good  in  reg¬ 
ular  practice  will  astonish  us  all.  It  is 
thought  that  a  number  of  the  extractors 
will  be  in  operation  in  this  country  in  the 

course  of  a  month . 

We  see  by  the  1890  catalogues  many  in¬ 
teresting  flower  novelties.  A  double  Corn 
Flower  ( Centaurea  cyanus)  is  described  as 
resembling  in  its  bloom  Gaillardia  Lor^n- 
ziana.  The  colors  are  rose,  red,  blue,  white 

and  striped . 

Crozy’s  mixture  of  canna  seeds  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  consisting  of  new  strains  of  this 
popular  plant.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  February,  and,  if  well  cared  for,  they 
will  make  heavily  foliaged  plants  which 
will  bloom  in  August,  continuing  until 

frost . 

Among  new  asters  we  must  call  special 
attention  to  Comet,  light  blue  and  dark 
rose  ;  Triumph,  scarlet  and  white . 

Chrysanthemum  multicaule,  Thorburu 
describes  as  resembling  the  English  Daisy, 
except  that  the  color  is  a  golden  yellow. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  as  late  as  mid-May  and 
yet  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  The  plant 

is  but  four  inches  in  hight . 

Delphinium  Brunonianum  is  a  musk- 

scented  larkspur,  light  blue  in  color . 

The  promising  Kumerle  Bush  Lima, 
owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crop,  is 
not  offered  this  year . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


- Farm  Journal  :  “  There  are  oats  in 

the  curry-comb.” 

- “The  most  wholesome  and  the  best,  all- 

around  pork,  can  be  made  by  feeding  the 
pigs  all  their  lives  on  wheat  middlings, 
with  skim-milk  if  it  can  be  had,  or  water. 
It  should  be  mixed  fresh  at  each  meal.  All 
of  this  time  the  pigs  should  have  grass  or 
clover  pasture.  This  is  the  best  single 
grain  food ;  a  quarter  peck  of  linseed-meal 
mixed  in, '  will  make  a  faster  growth  and 
cause  the  pigs.to  eat  more.” 


- Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “  Men  drop  into 

farming  like  flies  into  molasses.” 

- “  There  can  be  found  in  every  commu¬ 
nity  those  who  keep  on  raising  crops  year 
after  year  who  get  nothing  for  their  work 
but  the  barest  living,  yet  only  death  takes 
them  out  of  the  fields.  It  is  not  so  with 
merchants  or  manufacturers  ;  men  in  these 
lines  must  run  their  business  in  a  business¬ 
like  way,  else  their  factories  and  stores  will 
be  shut  up  and  their  occupation  gone.  It 
is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  in  some  way 
almost  any  one  can  make  a  bare  living, 
though  a  poor  one,  at  farming  if  he  half 
tries,  and  it  is  the  army  of  those  who  half 
try  and  but  half  live  that  keeps  better 
minds  and  better  farmers  where  they  are.” 

- London  Agricultural  Gazette  : 

“  True  economy  suggests  that  we  cart  our 
manure  from  where  it  is  made  direct  to 
where  it  is  wanted  without  intermediate 
labor.” 

- Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  :  “  This  year  (1889)  the 

special  fertilizers  as  a  class  have  been 
higher-priced  and  more  concentrated  than 
the  other  nitrogenous  super-phosphates 
and,  if  quality  of  the  raw  materials  com¬ 
posing  them  is  equally  good,  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  purchase.” 
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Rheumatism 

We  doubt  if  there  is,  or  can  be,  a  specific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  but  thousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If  you  have  failed 
to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy.  It  correct: 
the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty  years. 
Previous  to  1883  I  found  no  relief,  but  grew  worse, 
until  I  was  almost  helpless.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
did  me  more  good  than  aH  the  other  medicine 
I  ever  had.”  H.  T.  Balcom,  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  §1 ;  six  for  §5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Low  ell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  §1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20} 
5  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHKSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  you  want  the  best  Garden  you 

have  ever  had,  you  must  sow 

MAULE’S  SEEDS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
proves  it,  for  I  now  have  customers 
at  more  than  32,500  post-offices. 
When  once  sown,  others  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price.  My  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1890  is  pronounced  the 
most  original,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  SEEDS  before 
Sending  for  it.  it  is  mailed  free  to 
customers  and  to  all  others  enclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  it. 

My  Special  List  of  Striking  Specialties 
for  ’90  mailed  free  to  all  tvho  tvrite  for  it, 
mentioning  this  paper.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

nil  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SEEDS 


Johnson 
&  Stokes' 


GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1890. 


buge  ever  introduced  iui  - - 

and  late,  catalogue  price  of  which  alone  is  20  cents. 

Market  (iardeners  write  for  Special  Prices.  Mention  this  pape 

JOHNSON  STOKES. 


Is  the  best  published. 
Brimful  of  good  things, 
crowded  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Nature,  and 
the  choicest  list  of  rare 
and  valuable  novelties 
ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  lO  cents  in  cash  or 
stamps  we  will  mail  it. to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  pack¬ 
et  Of  our  new  cabbage 
ALL  YEAR  ROUND. 
By  far  the  Best  Cnb- 
for  early,  intermediate 


FREE 

BOOK  ever  Printed. 


SEED 

ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 
up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 
or  cost.  1000000  extras.  Cheap  as 
dirt  by  or.  &  lb.  Send  your  address. 
R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  V ermont .  It 
is  very  earlv ;  color, 
greenish  white;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  y  et  introduced 
chat  ranks  first, both 
in  earliness  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 

_  .None  ^  genuine 

ithout  it,  as  our  copyright  name  “GREEN 
JOI  NT AIN.”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  lor 
propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 


iirther  information.  Address 

TEPHEN  HON  T’S  SONS 


New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SENT  FREE !  SENT  FREE l 

UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  Free.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  No.  480.  Plymouth,  Mass. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


“LADY  RUSK” 

best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
ling  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GKAPL  > 


ncr  5100  i 


THE  3Z>  AT>>  YMKJB’S  FHIBND 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  10,000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER . . . ^ .... 

dealers  indorse  It  iu  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter  Cheese,  Lara,  Meat.  ^ausa^e,  Etc.,  ii.tc 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  c.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FAY  CURRANT  CD  APES  Ws 

mi  HEADQUARTERS  II II  ft  T  kV  IN  AMERICA 
NEW  GRAPES.  BBS 

and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  SmallFruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.  S.JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


"O ISO’S  REMEDY  FOR 
Jl  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief 


Easiest 
cure  is 


CATARRH.— Best 

to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


C  ATA  R  R  H 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazkltine,  Warren,  Pa. 


■ 
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Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1890. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


I'' HE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  two  special 
premiums  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  our 
readers  and  agents. 

blakelee's  industrial  cyclopedia  . 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said  about  this  work.  It  is 
the  most  useful  farm  hook  we  have 
ever  examined.  It  is  well  bound, 
well  written  and  well  printed. 

THE  MANHATTAN  WATCH. 

We  know  from  experience  how 
handy  a  watch  is  on  the  farm.  This 
is  an  accurate  time-piece  and  fully 
guaranteed.  The  horse-timing  move¬ 
ment  is  a  special  feature  which  every 
boy  will  appreciate. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  these 
premiums  because  they  are  good  and 
serviceable,  and  because  we  are  in  a 
position  to  offer  special  terms  on 
them.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  prize  of  $10  for 
the  best  “  Notes  on  a  Back  Num¬ 
ber  ”  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
W.  Newton.  There  were  47  en¬ 
tries  in  all.  Most  of  those  who 
entered  were  comparatively  un¬ 
accustomed  to  writing  for  the 
press,  though  many  of  them  give 
evidence  of  considerable  ability. 
During  the  coming  year  the 
R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  introduce  the 
most  promising  of  them  to  its 
readers  as  regular  correspond¬ 
ents. 


‘  ‘  My  silage  this  winter  is  entirely 
sweet.  Such  silage  is  the  salvation  of 
the  farmers.”  Prof.  Cook,  page  54. 


•‘The  dwarf  Lima  bean  may  be  a 
question  of  small  interest  to  a  man  in 
a  wooded  section,  but  to  us  on  the 
treeless  plains,  where  it  is  many  miles 
from  the  garden  to  the  “pole-patch  ” 
in  the  Rockies,  how  shall  we  grow 
Limas  in  satisfying  quantities  without 
too  heavy  a  drain  on  time  or  purse  ? 
Give  us  the  dwarfs  by  all  means.” 
See  page  51. 


Eli  Minch,  writing  from  Shiloh, 
New  Jersey,  says  : 

“  The  peach  trees  in  some  orchards 
are  in  blossom,  and  in  almost  all  are 
well  swollen.  Wet  weather  followed 
by  a  sudden  sharp  freeze  will  destroy 
all  peach  buds  that  started  freely. 
Dry  cold  will  do  less  injury  and 
would  perhaps  make  the  crop.  The 
present  prospects  are  not  flattering.  ” 


‘  ‘  This  is  the  ninth  year  during  which 
I’ve  taken  the  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  now 
worth  more  to  me  than  any  other 
paper.  The  conductors  of  other  papers 
as  times  get  close,  reduce  their  sub¬ 
scription  price  and  also  the  value  of 
their  papers.  The  difference  is  that 
the  owners  ot  the  Rural  maintain  the 
price  of  the  paper,  but  make  up  the 
difference  by  giving  us  a  better  paper. 
This  plan  I  indorse.  Count  me  a  life¬ 
time  subscriber.  ”  t.  a.  s. 

Wartrace,  Tenn. 


Here  we  have  a  suggestive  state¬ 
ment  made  by  a  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
scriber  : 

“  I  left  320  acres  in  western  Kansas 
two  years  ago  to  come  here  to  make  a 
living  off  of  12  acres  and  I  am  making 
a  success  of  it,  and  money  beside.  I 
was  on  the  ‘  plains  ’  for  12  years,  and 
from  personal  observation  know  what 
it  is  to  boom  land  in  the  West,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  to  note  the  bold 
and  fearless  stand  the  R.  N.-Y.  took 
in  the  matter.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  borrows  a  cut  from  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  to  show 
an  excellent  device  for  leaching  man¬ 
ure.  This  cut  is  made  directlv  from 
a  photograph.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  agree 
to  find  plenty  of  barn-yards  with  just 
such  a  leaching  attachment  as  is  here 
shown.  The  water,  you  see,  has  an 
excellent  chance  to  trickle  through 
the  manure,  and  carry  away  40  per 
cent,  of  its  value.  There  is  one  way 
in  which  this  leaching  may  pay — you 
do  not  have  quite  so  much  manure  to 
haul  out  in  the  spring  and,  of  course, 
that  makes  less  work.  Quite  a  saving 
in  muscle  you  see !  That  is  about  the 
way  some  folks  go  at  business.  Is  it 
any  wonder  “  farmin’  don’t  pay  ?” 
Most  of  us  know  all  about  the  loss 
from  leached  manure,  and  yet  how 
many  of  us  have  enterprise  enough  to 
stop  the  leak  ? 


An  enterprising  man  in  Indiana 
writes  us  that  he  has  four  acres  of 
land  so  poor  that  clover  will  not  grow 
on  it.  He  wants  to  try  the  plan  out¬ 
lined  in  the  record  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
account  of  its  potato  crop.  In  short, 
he  proposes  to  use  1,500  pounds  of  a 
potato  fertilizer  per  acre  on  this  worn- 
out  soil,  get  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and 
then  seed  to  wheat  and  clover.  His  po¬ 
tatoes  are  worth  25  cents  per  bushel 
at  digging  time  and  the  point  is,  will  it 
pay  at  this  price  to  use  fertilizers  or 
are  they  profitable  only  where  higher 
prices  can  be  obtained.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  watch  this  experiment  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  It  has  not  the 
least  doubt  about  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  land  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  can  this  be  done  at  a 
profit  with  potatoes  at  25  cents  per 
bushel  ? 


Mayor  Creiger  of  Chicago  and  the 
city  health  authorities  have  just  de¬ 
served  well  of  beef  consumers  wher¬ 
ever  Chicago  canned  and  dressed  meat 
finds  its  way  to  their  tables.  The 
State  Live  Stock  Commissioners  had 
authorized  the  shipment  to  the  city  of 
a  lot  of  cattle  badly  affected  with  that 
loathsome  and  infectious  disease, 
lump-jaw.  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  to  be  killed  at  once  and  convert¬ 
ed  into  fertilizers  ;  but  the  sturdy 
Mayor,  knowing  well  how  often  dis¬ 
eased  animals  find  their  way  to  the 
canneries,  and  backed  up  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  positively  forbade 
the  importation  of  the  beasts  on  any 
pretex.t.  This  action  of  the  city  au¬ 
thorities,  if  a  fair  indication  of  their 
future  conduct,  will  afford  the  outside 
ublic  a  better  guarantee  than  they 
ave  hitherto  possessed  of  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  and  dressed  meat 
from  Chicago. 


The  silo  men  tell  us  about  feeding 
their  product  to  horses.  How  much 
more  do  we  know  about  it  ?  With  the 
evidence  at  hand,  would  you  feed  it  to 
your  horse  or  would  you  not  do  so  ? 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  inclined  to  agree 
with  H.  S.  Weeks  in  his  remarks  about 
corn-fodder  and  well  made  silage. 
One  thing  that  all  must  have  noticed 
about  silage  is  the  fact  that  no  stand¬ 
ard  analysis  of  this  product  has  yet 
been  quoted.  Hay  is  not  hay,  corn  is 
not  corn,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  it, 
but  the  margin  of  difference  is  not 
wide  enough  to  prevent  chemists  from 
stating  a  standard  analysis.  It  is  not 
so  with  silage,  evidently.  It  is  made 
in  different  ways  and  with  different 
varieties  of  corn  cut  at  different 
stages  of  maturity ;  consequently  we 
have  differences  in  the  product.  Mr. 
Colcord’s  silage  is  made  by  means  of 
a  uniform  process.  Let  it  be  taken 
as  the  standard. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
theR.  N.-Y.  received  more  or  stronger 
letters  of  commendation  and  en¬ 
couragement  from  its  subscribers 
than  at  present.  Pages  of  such  notes 
might  be  printed,  if  we  thought  our 
friends  cared  to  read  them.  The  R.- 
N.-Y.  contents  itself  with  thanking  its 
friends  for  their  good  words  and 
promising  to  try  to  be  worthy  of  all 
the  kind  wishes  so  earnestly  given. 
The  following  note  from  an  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  may  be  permitted  to  appear 
here: 

“There  are  a  few  50-cent  and  $1 
papers  that  have  quite  a  large  circula¬ 
tion  here  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
persons  interested  in  anything  that 
costs  more.  They  are  somewhat  like 
a  man  I  heard  of  near  here  who  went 
to  the  post-office  to  subscribe  for  a 


newspaper.  He  looked  them  all  over 
and  then  measured  them  and  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  largest,  saying  that  it 
would  go  farthest  on  the  buttery 
shelves.  Nevertheless  I  shall  continue 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  R.  N.-Y., 
for  though,  like  a  Jersey  cow,  it 
doesn’t  ‘  make  as  much  swill  for  the 
hogs,’  it  makes  more  butter,  and  if  I 
cannot  take  more  than  one  paper  that 
one  will  be  the  Rural.” 


A  Decision  just  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  is  of 
much  interest  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
keepers  and  their  guests  as  well  as  to 
dairymen.  In  the  Keystone  State  the 
law  imposes  a  penalty  of  $100  for  sell¬ 
ing  oleomargarine  under  the  guise  of 
butter.  Some  time  ago  a  Pittsburg 
restaurant  keeper  placed  some  “oleo  ” 
instead  of  butter  before  two  cus¬ 
tomers  who,  having  paid  for  their 
meals,  carried  off  the  stuff  untasted, 
and  brought  an  action  against  the 
proprietor  of  the  place.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  where 
it  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the  de¬ 
fense,  that,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  sale  of 
the  concoction  had  been  made  inas¬ 
much  as  it  ought  to  have  been  par¬ 
taken  of  on  the  premises  and  not 
carried  off,  a  thing  which  the  men 
had  no  right  to  do.  The  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  overruled  this  plea.  Judge 
Clark  who  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority,  said:  “It  is  certain 
that  the  oleomargarine  composed  a 
part  of  the  meal,  the  price  of  which 
was  paid,  and  was  embraced  in  the 
transaction  as  an  integral  part  of  it.” 
This  decision  will  have  much  weight 
as  a  precedent  not  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  but  in  other  States  also. 


DEATH  OF  PETER  HENDERSON. 


IT  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  our  friend 
and  contributor  Peter  Henderson,  the 
eminent  florist  and  seedsman,  at  the 
age  of  66.  The  sad  event  occurred 
yesterday— January  17— at  his  home 
in  Jersey  City  after  a  week’s  illness 
and  was  caused  by  pneumonia,  super¬ 
induced  by  an  attack  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  epidemic— the  grippe.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  born  at  Castle  Head,  near 
Edingburg.  Scotland  in  1823,  and  at 
the  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  gar¬ 
dener,  and  a  year  later  received  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edingburg  for  the  best 
scientifically  arranged  herbarium. 

In  1843,  when  in  his  twentieth  year, 
Mr.  Henderson  came  to  this  country. 
He  had  no  capital  except  plenty  of 
brains,  energy  and  pluck.  He  worked 
for  florists  and  gardeners  for  four 
years,  during  which  he  saved  enough 
money  to  start  in  business  for  himself. 
This  he  did  in  1847  by  establishing 
himself  as  a  market  gardener  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City. 

His  highly  successful  career  since  is 
well  known  to  our  readers,  and  his 
several  publications  on  gardening  and 
floriculture  are  household  words. 
Probably  not  another  seedsman  or 
florist  was  more  widely  respected  and 
beloved. 


CAUTIONARY  AS  TO  OATS. 


WHAT  oats  yield  the  best?  What 
oats  have  the  strongest  straw? 
What  is  the  most  profitable  variety  to 
cultivate?  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  records 
show  that  nearly  every  variety,  or 
so  called  variety,  has  been  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  and,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  or  four  years,  the 
results  have  been  placed  before  its 
readers.  With  what  result  ?  That 
there  are  only  about  half  a  dozen  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  that  are  worth  cultivating 
at  all,  while  th^se  are  offered  by  the 
seedsmen  of  the  country  under  not  less 
than  25  different  names.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  pressed  this  fact  upc  n  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  growers  and  seedsmen  for  a 
number  of  years  with  so  little  avail 
that-  it  has  held  its  peace  for  the  past 
two  or  three  seasons.  As  again  we 
see  so-called  new  varieties  offered  at 
very  high  prices,  we  would  again  cau¬ 
tion  our  readers  against  purchasing 
them,  except  in  trial  lots. 

Dakota  Chieftain,  White  Belgian, 
Race  Horse,  Clydesdale,  Australian, 
Badger  Queen,  and  White  Canadian 
are  all  the  same,  viz  :  White  Austra¬ 
lian  or  Welcome.  Yankee  Prolific, 
Zealand,  and  White  Novelty  are  the 
White  Russian.  Mold’s  Ennobled  is  the 
Black  Tartarian.  Pringle’s  Hulless 


is  the  Chinese  Hulless.  Many  other 
varieties,  such  as  Triumph,  Improved 
Swiss,  Challenge,  American  Beauty, 
American  Banner,  and  Challenger, 
though  differing  from  older  kinds  to 
some  extent  are,  in  fact,  in  no  way 
superior  so  far  as  our  trials  have  de¬ 
termined.  We  would  as  lief  to-day 
take  our  chances  for  a  good  crop  with 
White  Schcenen  as  with  any  of  them. 

Try  new  varieties  of  oats  in  a  small 
way. 


AS  WAS  INTIMATED. 


A  S  has  already  been  stated  in 
JljL  these  columns,  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  people  (owners  of  the 
Farm  and  Home,  New  England 
Homestead,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  et  al ),  awarded  a  prize  of 
$500  to  Charles  B.  Coy  of  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  for  the  largest 
yield  of  potatoes  on  one  acre  of 
land.  The  Bowker  Fertilizer 
Company  of  Boston,  also  awarded 
Mr.  Coy  $600  for  the  prize  yield, 
as  the  crop  was  raised  with 
the  Stockbridge  fertilizer.  The 
method  by  which  the  crop  was 
raised  was  described  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Agriculturist  issued  late  in 
December,  and  it  was  manifest¬ 
ly  that  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Trench 
System,  though  the  Rural’s 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
report.  We  thereupon  wrote  to 
Mr.  Coy  requesting  light  upon 
the  subject  and  we  append  his 
answer : 

January  10. 1890. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  I  was  induced  to 
use  the  Trench  System  in  plant¬ 
ing  my  prize  acre  by  seeing  a  re¬ 
port  of  some  very  large  yields 
raised  by  that  method,  in  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company’s 
hand-book.  The  large  yields 
I  refer  to  were  raised  by  you  on 
the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 
I  shall  plant  all  my  potatoes  that 
way  another  year.  I  think  the 
system  a  grand  success. 

CHAS.  B.  COY.” 

Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

The  efforts  which  the  Spring- 
field  people  have  made  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  offering  large  prizes  for  the 
heaviest  yields,  are  certainly 
commendable.  We  may  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  add,  however,  that  they 
would  have  shown  a  more  disin¬ 
terested  zeal  had  they,  in  their 
congratulatory  exuberance,  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact — though  so  trivial 
in  itself— that  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
patient  efforts  on  small  plots 
during  the  past  10  years  towards 
economically  increasing  the  po¬ 
tato  yield,  have  been  attended 
with  results  which  may  not  justly 
be  characterized  as  “  worse  than 
useless.” 


BREVITIES. 


Now  is  the  time  to  handle  the  potatoes. 
Stop  the  sprouting. 

Another  prognostication  by  theR.  N.-Y.: 
“No  peaches  for  next  season.  N.  B.” 

Probably,  for  home  use,  there  is  no 
more  desirable  early  red  raspberry  than  the 
old  Turner 

Why  do  the  hens  celebrate  a  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  by  increasing 
the  egg  yield  ? 

Baked  potatoes  are  excellent  for  the 
hens— served  hot.  The  horses  like  the 
baked  tubers  too. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  discussion  on 
“Sincerity”  in  the  Domestic  Economy 
Department  of  this  week. 

What  a  rush  there  will  be  to  haul  the 
manure  out  next  spring.  In  a  cold  winter 
many  farmers  would  be  doing  it  now. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  two  seasons  has  tried 
the  sweet  corn  offered  in  catalogues  as 
“Honey  Sweet.”  Tt  ripens  nearly  with 
Crosby  and,  except  that  it  may  yield  more, 
is  in  no  way  superior  to  it.  The  tassels  and 
silk  are  purple,  and  often  the  husks  are 
purple  too — an  objection  in  a  market  va¬ 
riety. 

The  following  from  a  Nebraska  subscri¬ 
ber,  is  not  very  bad  :  “Will  it  pay  to  try  to 
increase  the  crop  or  product  next  year  ?  To 
increase  the  bushels,  Yes ;  the  acreaee,  No; 
to  impove  the  quality  of  the  stock,  Yes  ;  to 
increase  the  numbers,  No.  The  great  sins 
here  are  too  many  acres,  too  many  head  of 
stock,  and  their  poor  quality.” 
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“Notes  on  a  Back  Number.” 


( Continued  from  Page  52.) 


orchards  in  Kings  County,  Nova  Scotia, 
where  there  are  open  water  on  three  sides, 
and  a  river  in  the  middle,  and  frequent  fogs 
during  the  summer  months,  and,  to  come 
nearer  home,  learn  that  the  phenomenal 
apple  crop  in  eastern  lower  Illinois  was 
associated  with  copious  and  nearly  weekly 
rains  during  the  growing  season,  while  in 
other  sections  not  remote,  where  drought 
prevailed,  the  crop  was  a  failure  all 
through. 

The  cut  of  Florimel  and  her  foal  (on 
page  707)  is  life-like  and  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  those  impossibly  perfect  pictures 
of  stock,  still  quite  common  in  agricultural 
papers. 

The  best  time  to  market  crops,  (same 
page)  if  the  farmer  is  in  debt,  is  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  harvest.  If  he  is  finan¬ 
cially  independent,  he  should  sell  at  once  if 
the  price  is  above  the  average  for  the  last 
five  or  10  years  ;  if  below,  it  will  be  a  good 
investment  for  him  to  wait  before  selling 
till  there  has  been  an  advance  that  brings 
the  prices  up  to  the  average. 

In  the  matter  of  farrow  and  fresh  cows, 
(page  709),  an  intelligent  French  dairyman, 
who  supplies  a  select  body  of  customers  in 
Paris  with  milk  in  sealed  glass  bottles,  for 
which  he  is  paid  an  equivalent  of  14  cents 
per  quart,  having  made  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  has  been  able  to  show  that  cows 
in  calf  give  more  and  richer  milk  than  far¬ 
row  cows,  and  therefore  that  breeding  the 
cows  is  preferable  to  letting  them  go 
farrow. 

“  Yes,  hay  is  hay  ”  (page  710),  but  there  is 
a  very  large  difference  in  the  nutritive 
quality  of  different  crops  of  the  same  vari¬ 
ety,  depending  on  the  soil  and  something 
perhaps  on  the  elevation.  For  example, 
the  Timothy  grown  in  Colorado  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet,  is  so  very 
strong  in  nutritive  qualities  that  horses 
and  mules  at  work  are  kept  on  it  in  good 
condition  of  flesh  aDd  health  without  the 
aid  of  grain.  The  hay  from  strong,  rich 
soils  is  similar  to  the  lean  of  fat  beef,  when 
compared  with  the  flesh  of  poor  animals. 

The  Idaho  Pear  (page  711),  is  not  to  be 
named  on  the  same  day  with  the  Bartlett, 
either  for  home  use  or  the  market.  In  fact, 
there  are  but  two  ‘'best”  pears. — the 
Bartlett  and  the  Keiffer, — just  as  there  are 
but  two  best  grasses,  namely,  Blue  Grass 
and  Timothy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  (page  712)  that 
Prof.  Sanborn  is  receiving  the  credit  and 
honors  due  him  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of 
an  improved  agriculture,  from  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  farmers’  institutes  in  Ohio  and 
New  England.  The  political  lawyers  of 
Missouri  undertook  to  suppress  him,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  their  schemes  have 
come  to  naught,  and  that  the  Professor 
stauds  before  the  country  as  its  leading  ag¬ 
ricultural  authority  and  teacher. 

“  What  to  do  with  the  straw:”  (page  718.) 
To  stratify  it  with  the  second  or  third  crop 
of  green  Alfalfa,  which  is  ready  to  be  taken 
off  the  laud,  at  the  time  the  straw  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  thrashing  machine  will  be 
the  practice  of  the  future  in  the  corn  and 
cattle  counties  of  the  prairie  States.  There 
is  no  better  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
young  and  old,  and  none  which  they  eat 
with  more  avidity,  than  this  improved 
sandwich  of  green  and  dry  herbage.  At 
present,  and  since  the  introduction  of 
stackers  connected  with  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  straw  is  stacked  in  the  open  field 
in  the  form  of  a  C,  the  open  side  being 
made  to  suit  the  wishes  of  each  farm¬ 
er,  generally  southeast,  to  protect  the 
stock  from  the  west,  northwest  and  north 
winds. 

“  Take  life  easy  ” :  (page  714.)  Certainly, 
if  you  are  so  made  and  constituted  that  you 
can  do  so.  The  man  or  woman  of  vigorous 
health,  energy,  intellect,  and  ambition — 
and  these  are  the  people  who  have  done  the 
most  for  their  fellows— can  no  more  take 
life  easy  than  they  can  fly,  because  they 
are  not  built  that  way. 

‘‘About  women”  (page  715):  “That 
some  people  like  to  take  a  dig  at  women  ” 
is  true  to  be  sure,  aud  they  are  apt  to  be 
of  the  masculine  gender,  but  do  men  like 
to  take  a  dig  at  women  more  than  women 
do  at  men  ? 

“  Jones  he  pays  the  freight  ”  (page  716) 
has  made  a  big  fortune  by  advertising. 
Let  those  who  would  reach  the  same  desir¬ 
able  end,  copy  his  methods  and  follow  his 
example. 


The  column  of  agricultural  news  (page 
717)  is  a  feature  second  in  value  to  no  one  in 
the  Rural  and  no  reader  of  the  sheet 
should  fail  to  study  it  carefully. 

"  Can  the  East  learn  agriculture  from  the 
West?”  Of  course,  the  son  who  has  been 
abroad  in  the  world,  can  teach  his  father 
who  has  stayed  at  home  many  things,  but, 
after  all,  the  lessons  of  the  father  to  the 
son  are  of  more  value  to  the  son  than  the 
son’s  to  the  father. 

“Every  man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
law.”  which  is  more  than  can  be  truly  said 
of  the  average  lawyer.  Those  who  think 
of  going  to  law  should  bear  in  mind 'that 
the  more  one  has  of  it  the  worse  he  is  off: 
a  fact  the  lawyers  have  put  into  the  legal 
maxim,  “Snmmum  jus,  summa  injuria.” 
that  is,  the  more  there  is  of  law  the  more 
there  will  be  of  injustice. 

“  Do  we  want  their  trade  ?  ”  Of  course 
we  want  the  trade  of  the  South  American 
States  and  on  the  same  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  the  New  England  States 
have  the  trade  of  the  Western,  and  vice 
versa;  that  is,  we  want  it  without  the  im¬ 
port  or  export  tax  or  tariff,  and  don’t  want 
in  what  we  have  to  sell  abroad,  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  lowest  paid  labor 
in  the  world. 

Champaign,  Ill. 


Ctfmitwhm. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Europe. 

Ntsted,  Denmark,  December  16,  1889. — 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  paper 
anywhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  that 
comes  up  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  general  topics. 
The  editors  have  a  big  work  before  them, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  succeed 
in  showing  farmers  that  farming  c*n  pay 
if  only  attended  to  rightly.  Here  one  is 
handicapped  by  tithes  and  high  taxes,  and 
also  high  prices  for  land.  One  touder  of 
land,  equal  to  1.36  acre,  is  worth  800  krones 
— about  $216 — so  that  we  can’t  afford  to 
allow  any  to  go  to  waste.  My  farm  consists 
of  178  acres,  of  which  18  are  meadow,  di¬ 
vided  into  eight  parts,  each  field  getting 
manured  twice  in  the  rotation.  To  do  this 
I  have  to  have  a  good  manure  heap :  but  by 
keeping  26  cows,  a  bull  and  some  pigs,  I 
get  all  I  care  for.  The  principal  thought 
here  is  good  manure,  and  good  crops  will 
follow.  One  can  see  that  when  one  com¬ 
pares,  for  instance,  Danish  rye  with  the 
American.  Here,  while  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  5.75  krones  for  100  Danish  pounds, 
American  rye  could  hardly  bring  5.20.  In 
view  of  the  expenses  of  getting  it  here,  the 
farmer  doesn’t  get  much.  Bakers  will  not 
use  American  rye ;  it  is  only  bought  to  give 
to  horses  instead  of  oats,  which  have  risen 
considerably  in  price.  Our  principal  mar¬ 
ket  is,  of  course,  England  which  takes  all 
we  can  raise.  We  are  handicapped  a  little 
by  our  high  customs  duties  which  prevent 
a  great  many  from  buying  the  best.  In¬ 
stead,  they  have  got  old  mowing  machines, 
etc.,  which,  of  course,  go  to  pieces,  and  then 
they  condemn  them  all.  On  large  farms 
W.  A.  Wood’s  machines  are  nearly  always 
used  in  preference  to  all  others.  Here,  so 
far,  farmers  have  stood  pretty  well  in  the 
competition  with  America:  but  we  dread 
the  day  when  you  will  be  sending  good 
grains,  fine  butter  and  pork  to  England.  A 
great  deal  of  American  fat  is  used  here, 
being  so  much  cheaper  than  what  we  can 
produce ;  for  instance,  Danish  fat  costs  16 
cents  per  Danish  pound,  while  we  can  get 
the  other  for  nine  cents.  I  think,  with  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  that  a  man  in  America  with  a 
small  farm,  say  of  50  acres,  ought  to  make 
a  good  living  and  lay  something  aside  if  he 
will  only  go  at  it  slowly  and  not  try  to 
get  rich  in  a  couple  of  years,  for  the  cost  of 
living  is  much  higher  here.  Sugar  from 
beets  costs  eight  cents  per  English  pound. 
This  is  the  cheapest  kind  we  can  get.  Pe 
troleum  costs  58  cents  per  gallon.  Pork  is 
high.  Coffee  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  com 
mon  kind;  but  chicory  is  cheap,  so  we 
don’t  have  much  coffee.  Labor  is  worth  54 
cents  per  day  in  harvest  time ;  27  cents  per 
day  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  except  for  win¬ 
ter  when  it  falls  to  23,  so  that  I  think  farm¬ 
ing  can  pay  if  a  man  is  only  interested  in 
his  work  and  is  willing  to  stick  to  his  farm 
for  some  years.  H.  M. 

Iowa. 

OsAGK,  Mitchell  County,  January  5. — 
The  crops  for  this  county  are  fully  up  to 
the  average.  Only  a  little  wheat  was  sown, 
but  the  yield  was  about  the  average — 20  to 
80  bushels  per  acre.  Flax  aud  oats  were 
geod  and  corn  not  quite  up  to  the  average. 


Grass  was  light  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather.  We  have  had  no  snow  yet,  and 
the  weather  is  mild  and  dry — no  mud. 
The  mildness  of  the  winter  is  a  great  help 
in  the  way  of  the  feed  and  fuel.  Long  live 
the  Rural  !  w.  f.  b. 


Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  January  6. — 
This  has  been  a  California  winter  in  this 
State.  One  of  my  neighbors  plucked 
pansy  blossoms  from  the  bed  in  an  open 
yard  in  Christmas  week — a  thing  very  un¬ 
usual  in  this  country.  Plowing  has  been 
going  on  all  winter.  Corn  is  all  harvested. 
Stock  is  living  almost  entirely  on  grass 
and  the  stalk-fields.  Stock  water  is  scarce. 
Streams  are  nearly  dry.  Business  of  all 
kinds  is  very  dull.  Everything  is  low.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  sell  corn  at  20  cents 
per  bushel.  Our  corn  crop  was  unusually 
large  and  cheap.  Farmers  are  very  much 
discouraged.  The  warm  winter  has  not 
been  favorable  for  keeping  vegetables  and 
apples  Potatoes  are  too  cheap  to  bear 
handling,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
bushels  stored  away  in  this  county.  Our 
Christmas  trade  was  unusually  light  this 
season.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  bus¬ 
iness  of  any  kind.  ,  F.  s.  W. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  County,  January  4. — 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  winter 
weather  since  the  State  of  Kansas  has  ex¬ 
isted  has  been  witnessed  this  season.  I 
have  not  seen  any  ice  over  one  inch  in 
thickness.  During  December  the  highest 
temperature  at  12  noon  was  78  degrees  and 
the  lowest  at  the  same  hour  32  degrees.  On 
the  other  days  of  the  month  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  about  the  mean  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  entire  month  was  without 
any  appreciable  rain.  Cattle  have  been  on 
grass  and  corn-stalks  every  day.  The 
weather  has  been  entirely  desirable  for  the 
gathering  of  the  corn  crop  which  is  larger 
by  far  than  in  any  former  year.  Between 
this  place  and  Junction  City  in  the  Neosho 
Valley,  few  of  the  stations  have  means  for 
shelling  corn  and  the  piles  of  it  are  amaz¬ 
ing.  It  is  awaiting  shipment  to  this  place 
to  be  shelled  in  transit.  The  piles  of  corn 
cobs  at  this  place  are  a  sight :  the  mills  and 
ware-houses  use  them  for  fuel,  and  sell  the 
remainder,  as  far  as  possible,  and  though 
they  are  sold  in  big  wagon-loads,  for  25 
cents  per  load,  the  piles  accumulate.  Prices 
of  corn  here  are  17  cents  per  bushel ;  oats, 
13  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat,  60  cents  per 
bushel ;  flour,  $2.50  per  96  pounds  :  Timo¬ 
thy  hay,  $4.50  per  ton ;  prairie  hay, 
$3  per  ton ;  butter,  prime  15  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen  ;  coal, 
$2.50  to  $3  per  ton  ;  apples,  75  cents  per 
bushel ;  potatoes,  40  cents  per  bushel. 

Some  alarm  exists  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  warm  weather  upon  the  fruit  trees. 
The  lilacs,  spiraeas  and  the  honeysuckles  are 
in  bud.  There  is  also  some  alarm  as  to  the 
effect  the  weather  will  have  upon  the  in¬ 
sects  during  the  coming  season.  Many  of 
the  early  apples  were  in  bloom  to  a  slight 
extent  in  October.  j.  b. 

Ohio. 

Xenia,  Greene  County,  January  6. — We 
had  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  grass, 
apples,  and  early  potatoes.  Corn  about 
two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Late  potatoes  nearly 
a  failure :  no  rot.  Fall  wheat  looks  well. 

D.  D.  M. 


Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


ONE  of  our  readers  asks  us  rather  an 
embarrassing  question.  He  says : 
“  How  should  a  woman  dress  to  work  in 
the  garden,  especially  for  such  work  as  set¬ 
ting  plants  and  weeding,  so  that  she  will 
not  appear  ridiculous  to  passers-by  ?” 

That  question  is  certainly  a  poser.  All 
of  us  who  have  tried  gardening  know  what 
it  is  to  stoop  about,  and  kneel  on  our  skirts, 
and  pull  the  gathers  out  of  the  band,  until 
we  feel  as  draggled  as  a  wet  hen.  We 
really  believe  that  this  very  thing  makes 
plenty  of  women  give  up  gardening,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world  for 
nerves,  health,  and  complexion.  Long 
skirts  are  really  an  abomination  and  a  nui¬ 
sance,  if  one  wishes  to  engage  in  any  active 
out-of-door  occupation,  but  what  are  we  to 
do  about  it  ? 

A  lady  who  is  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
correspondents  gave  her  views  in  the 
Rural  some  time  ago.  Circumstances 
compelling  her  not  only  to  .take„charge_of 


a  farm,  but  also  to  do  much  of  the  work 
herself,  she  has  felt  obliged  to  make  a 
change  from  the  ordinary  dress  while  pur¬ 
suing  this  vocation.  As  nearly  as  we  can 
recollect,  her  costume  consisted  of  loose 
trousers,  a  full  skirt  reaching  below  the 
knee,  a  blouse,  belted  at  the  waist,  and  a 
wide  hat.  It  was  a  thoroughly  modest 
costume,  and  not  unbecoming,  but  of 
course  unusual.  Certainly,  it  would  be 
convenient  for  all  garden  work,  yet  few 
women  would  care  to  adopt  it,  simply  be¬ 
cause  it  is  unusual,  and  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  ridiculous  by  those  accustomed  only 
to  conventional  dress. 

Another  costume,  suggested  by  Jennie 
June  for  mountain  trips  and  other  rough 
out-door  employments  was  as  follows : 
Knickerbockers  of  dark  cloth,  a  scant  skirt 
coming  just  to  the  knee,  leather  gaiters 
reaching  right  up  to  the  knickerbockers,  a 
Jersey  or  blouse  waist,  a  small  cloth  cap 
and  thick  shoes.  Such  a  costume  is  worn 
abroad  by  very  fashionable  women  when 
engaged  in  rough  excursions ;  it  is  comfort¬ 
able  aDd  becoming,  though,  of  course,  un¬ 
usual.  Certainly  it  is  a  fine  dress  for  gar¬ 
dening  or  other  out-door  work,  yet  a  great 
many  would  dislike  wearing  it.  As  far  as 
modesty  is  concerned,  we  have  seen  women 
who  would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
wearing  a  “Bloomer,”  promenading  up 
and  down  at  a  seaside  resort,  dressed  in  the 
scantiest  possible  bathing  suit,  meeting 
and  greeting  their  friends  without  the 
slightest  embarrassment.  It  looks  as  if 
modesty  were  largely  a  matter  of  habit. 
Now,  we  hate  to  confess  it,  but  really  the 
thought  of  being  considered  odd  or  dowdy¬ 
ish  is  chiefly  responsible;  it  influences  most 
of  us  too  largely  in  the  manner  of  dress, 
and  prevents  us  from  adopting  more  ra¬ 
tional  modes.  Our  masculine  critics  who 
jeer  at  us  for  our  cumbersome  attire  would 
be  the  very  first  to  ridicule  us  for  a  radical 
change.  We  are  all  of  us  inconsistent,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lords  of  creation. 

* 

*  * 

We  have  always  considered  it  a  real  duty 
for  a  woman  to  dress  as  becomingly  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  allow,  not  forgetting 
that  absolute  neatness  and  cleanliness  are 
the  first  requisites.  But  when  compelled  to 
occupy  herself  in  active  and  laborious 
work  she  has  a  right  to  modify  her  cos¬ 
tume  to  suit  the  altered  conditions.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  even  if  she  does  not  wish  to  adopt 
anything  suggestive  of  the  so-called 
Bloomer,  a  feminine  gardener  can  make 
some  useful  changes  in  her  attire.  She 
may  make  the  change  so  that  it  is  scarcely 
noticeable  by  wearing  an  outer  skirt,  not 
too  fnll,  reaching  quite  to  her  ankles,  but 
under  it,  instead  of  super-abundant  petti¬ 
coats  she  might  wear  cloth  riding-trousers 
to  her  very  great  comfort..  Leather  gaiters 
worn  over  the  stout  shoes  will  prevent  cold 
from  stooping  on  damp  earth.  Add  to  this 
a  blouse  waist  and  wide  hat,  and  you  have 
a  sensible  working  dress,  free  from  any  ec¬ 
centricity. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TIMES  says 
no  life  is  a  worthily  lived  life  even  if 
indeed  it  be  a  life  worth  living,  unless  it  is 
lived  with  a  well-defined  and  a  prevailing 
purpose.  He  who  cannot  yet  say  for  what 
he  is  living,  has  not  yet  begun  to  live  as  he 

ought  to  live . 

So  long  as  a  man  wants  to  seem  to  be 
decent,  there  is  hope  of  him.  When  he 
passes  that  point,  he  must  be  despaired  of.. 

To  recognize  a  duty  as  a  duty  is  to 
make  a  pleasure  of  duty,  to  him  who  would 
do  what  he  ought  to  do.  There  is  no  higher 
pleasure,  to  one  who  loves  another  truly 
and  devotedly  than  in  doing  that  which  the 
one  whom  he  loves  would  have  him  do.  He 
who  loves  God  truly  and  devotedly  finds  a 
pleasure  in  doing  that  duty  which  God  dis¬ 
closes  to  him  as  a  duty . 

We  do  not  sail  to  glory  on  the  salt  sea  of 
our  own  tears  says  Bishop  Hall ;  but  on 

the  red  sea  of  a  Redeemer’s  blood . 

Spurgeon  says  the  theology  that  burns 
and  glows  in  Christian  poetry  is  the  theory 
of  the  heart.  It  may  not  be  as  accurate 
and  technical  as  that  of  the  formulated 
creed,  but  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and 
spiritual  comfort,  it  is  a  thousand  times 

better . 

Give  because  you  love  to  give — as  the 

flower  pours  forth  its  perfume . 

What  greater  thing  is  there,  writes 
George  Eliot,  for  two  human  souls,  than  to 
feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life — to 
strengthen  each  other  in  all  labor,  to  rest 
on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to 
each  other  in  all_pain,  to,  begone  with  each 
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other  in  silent,  unspeakable  memories  at 
the  moment  of  last  parting . 

Madame  de  Stael  said  love  is  an  em¬ 
blem  of  eternity :  it  confounds  all  notions 
of  time,  effaces  all  memory  of  a  beginning, 
all  fear  of  an  end . 

Humanity,  says  Richter,  is  never  so 
beautiful  as  when  praying  for  forgiveness, 
or  else  forgiving  another . 

Truthfulness  is  a  corner-stone  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  if  it  be  not  firmly  laid  in  youth 
will  ever  after  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  foun¬ 
dation  . : . 

And  may  we  not  in  speculative  moods, 
asks  Lewis,  consider  death  as  the  grand  im¬ 
patience  of  the  soul  to  free  itself  from  indi¬ 
vidual  activity — the  yearning  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  be  united  with  the  Creator . 


Domestic  (Lonomij 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


TRUE  SINCERITY". 

UNDER  “  Sunday  Evening  Talks  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  ”  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
December  21,  we  introduced  the  subject 
of  sincerity  which  had  just  then  been 
warmly  discussed  by  the  Rural  people  at 
their  last  meeting.  The  questions  brought 
up  were  whether  tine  sincerity  really  re¬ 
quired  one  to  state  disagreeable  personal 
truths  to  friends  and  acquaintances.  Did 
friendship  or  kinship  authorize  uncompli¬ 
mentary  frankness  ?  Shall  criticism  enter 
the  family  circle  ?  Shall  the  members  of  a 
family  sit  in  judgment  one  upon  the  other  ? 
In  fact,  shall  the  plain,  unglosssed  truth 
always  be  spoken  to  relatives  and  friends. 

We  invited  discussion  of  the  topic  and 
herewith  give  the  replies. 


To  me  the  habit  of  criticism  savors  of 
vanity  and  egotism,  for  one  who  criticises 
another,  clearly  gives  expression  to  an  idea 
of  superiority  as  measured  by  the  person 
who  is  the  critic.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
sincerity  or  of  truth,  because  no  person  can 
be  sure  of  being  always  right  or  of  seeing 
the  truth  as  it  really  is,  and  so  one  may 
therefore  be  in  danger  of  committing  an 
actual  wrong  and  severely  wounding  a 
friend  or  companion  by  criticising  hastily 
and  without  really  knowing  the  precise  in¬ 
tention  of  the  person.  It  is  the  intent 
which  makes  the  fault,  and  no  superficial 
evidence  will  reveal  a  person’s  intent. 

In  discussing  such  a  subject  as  this,  one 
should  consider  the  example  given  by  that 
perfection  of  humanity,  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  association  with  his  friends.  If  any 
criticism  or  fault-finding  in  the  world 
could  ever  have  been  justified,  surely  the 
Great  Example  to  the  human  race  might 
have  been  severe  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  associates.  But  what  gen¬ 
tleness,  kindness,  consideration  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  not  to  wound  the  sensitiveness  of 
his  companions,  were  exhibited  in  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  them.  And  we,  full  of 
faults  ourselves,  and  rarely  looking  within 
our  own  hearts  for  causes  of  self-complaint 
and  abasement,  are  too  apt  to  criticise  our 
friends,  quite  forgetting  the  fact  that  we 
to  them  may  appear  full  of  faults.  Mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  or  belief,  or  even  habit, 
when  not  positively  injurious  to  others  I 
think  should  be  treated  with  respect  for 
the  rights  of  self-judgment  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  our  own  mis¬ 
takes  in  estimating  the  right  or  wrong  of 
them.  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.” 
“Judge  not  according  to  appearance.” 
“Why  judge  thy  brother  ?”  “  If  we  would 
judge  ourselves  we  judge  others.”  “Nor 
should  we  become  judgesof  evil  thoughts.” 
All  these  quotations  from  the  best  guide 
we  possess  in  regard  to  our  conduct  towards 
other  persons,  our  guide  to  truth,  to  kind¬ 
ness.  to  justice,  to  the  truest  politeness, 
might  be  considered  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  sincerity  and  criticism  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

What  is  true  ?  Who  among  us  knows  the 
truth  ?  Who  can  say  he  or  she  is  right  and 
the  other  person  is  wrong  ?  In  all  our  in¬ 
tercourse  with  others  the  hasty  word 
should  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care. 

rl  he  safest  and  best  advice  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  is,  “  Don’t.”  Don’t 
now,  at  any  rate;  consider  awhile.  Let  us 
reverse  the  conditions  and  think  how  we 
should  feel  if  others  should  act  toward  us 
as  we  are  about  to  act  toward  them.  We 
are  all  clothed  with  imperfections.  And 
young  persons  especially,  inexperienced  in 
regard  to  human  nature  and  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  thought  and  habit,  and  too  apt  to 
think  they  know  all  that  older  persons  do 


and  a  good  deal  more,  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  and  wary  of  criticising  their  friends  and 
of  doing  some  wrong  to  them,  wounding 
their  self-respect,  or  making  them  feel  un¬ 
comfortable  because  something  has  been 
done  that  is  thought  weak,  or  foolish,  or 
even  wrong.  Sincerity  consists  in  opening 
our  minds  and  thoughts  to  our  friends 
when  they  knock  at  the  door  and  invite 
comment,  not  in  offering  advice,  or  making 
remonstrance  or  complaints  of  our  own  mo¬ 
tion.  “Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another ; 
for  wherein  thou  judgest  another  thou 
condemnest  thyself,”  is  very  apt  to  be  the 
case  of  any  person  who  calls  in  question  the 
conduct  of  another  person.  “  To  our  own 
Master  we  must  stand  or  fall,”  and  when 
any  person  turns  his  own  thoughts  within 
himself,  how  much  there  is  in  every  one  of 
us  which  calls  for  the  greatest  sincerity, 
truthfulnes,  and  humility,  in  the  judging 
of  the  personal  character,  habits  and  con¬ 
duct.  DR.  HENRY  STEWART. 


THINKING  over  the  question  of 
courtesy  and  sincerity,  the  thought 
comes  home  to  me  with  force  that  if  we 
could  reach  the  true  ideal  in  our  inter¬ 
course  with  others  there  would  be  no  need 
to  ask  the  question.  Our  own  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  our  common  dependence  upon  the 
same  Creator  ought  to  make  us  humbly 
anxious  to  be  true  toward  every  one  and 
the  largest  sincerity  can  never  be  evil, 
though  it  may  sometimes  be  resented. 
But  oh,  we  are  so  little  and  mean  compared 
to  the  wholly  sincere,  true  man  who  can 
see  beyond  his  own  littleness  and  recognize 
some  good  in  every  creature. 

For  all  the  shortcomings  of  others  he  sees 
some  excuse :  some  privation,  some  hun¬ 
ger,  some  disappointment  or  some  natu¬ 
ral  lack  causes  the  imperfections  of  his 
neighbors  and  calls  for  more  sympathy 
than  censure.  He  can  love  the  boy  whose 
temper  is  ugly,  because  he  sees,  beyond  the 
temper,  the  nagging  and  thwarting  that 
have  set  it  crosswise,  and  the  boy  has 
many  good  traits.  The  girl  who  goes 
whining  about  unhappy  and  disagreeable  is 
borne  with  patiently  by  this  sincere  critic, 
because  he  sees  the  good  in  spite  of  the 
whining,  and  knows  it  only  needs  a  fair 
opportunity  to  change  the  little  girl  into  a 
happy  one. 

Each  one  makes  a  reputation  and  his 
words  have  weight  accordingly.  The  man 
who  is  known  to  be  continually  finding 
fault  with  his  neighbors  is  suspected  of 
some  selfish  motive  if  he  singles  out  any 
one  for  praise,  and  the  man  who  says 
pleasant,  flattering  things  to  your  neighbor 
and  ugly  things  of  him  as  soon  as  his  back 
is  turned,  is  soon  distrusted  by  all  and  his 
kindest  words,  even  when  genuine,  are 
counted  worthless.  There  are  people  who 
cover  every  unpleasant  thing  with  a 
friendly  insincerity — to  put  it  mildly — but 
they  are  known  as  double  in  thought  and 
word  and  their  kindness  is  not  wholesome. 

Sincerity  is  a  beautiful  thing  and  worth 
all  the  effort  it  costs  to  reach  it.  It  is  the 
stumblers  who  want  to  be  sincere  and  do 
not  know  how,  who  bring  every-day  truth 
into  disfavor ;  they  want  to  step  out  of 
habits  of  half-truth  and  no-truth  in  one 
grand  blaze  of  sincere  speech  and  action 
and  they  bring  trouble  down  upon  their 
whole  neighborhood,  and  then  declare  sin¬ 
cerity  and  kindness  cannot  live  together. 

Does  it  show  true  sincerity  to  say  some¬ 
thing  unkind  out  of  the  many  things  that 
might  be  just  as  truly  said  ?  Shall  we  say 
to  the  girl  starting  off  for  a  visit :  “  How 
ugly  your  hands  do  look!”  or  shall  we  say 
nothing  of  that  unavoidable  defect,  and  ex¬ 
press  some  pleasure  in  the  hair  that  looks 
unusually  pretty  or  the  new  hat  ?  One  is 
no  more  sincere  than  the  other.  We  do 
not  utter  all  our  thoughts ;  which  shall  we 
leave  silent  ?  All  the  true  ones?  “Now 
don’t  say  what  you  think  for  pity’s  sake  or 
there  will  be  trouble.”  Is  the  person  so 
addressed  incapable  of  thinking  anything 
true  or  kind  that  he  must  be  urged  to  hide 
his  thoughts  ? 

A  little  genuine  kind  thinking  is  the 
remedy  for  insincerity:  there  are  always 
kind  things  we  may  think  of  if  we  will ; 
but  we  like  to  set  some  people  outside  the 
farthest  limit  of  our  charity  and  throw  at 
them  all  the  spiteful  things  we  feel  toward 
every  one  else  as  well  as  toward  them  ;  but 
if  we  are  honest,  even  these  outcasts  from 
our  sympathy  ought  to  be  within  the  circle 
of  our  kind  thoughts,  not  out  beyond  all 
we  think  tolerable  or  endurable. 

Sincerity  may  seem  to  collide  roughly 
with  kindness  sometimes  ;  but  in  the  long 
run  it  will  be  found  more  truly  courteous 
and  kind  than  10  times  its  quantity  of  in¬ 
sincere  compliments  or  attentions.  “Come 
and  see  me,  do.”  I  go,  and  discover  that 


the  sacrifice  I’ve  made  to  gain  time  for  this 
visit  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  I  overhear 
my  hostess  say:  “  Why  didn’t  the  horrid 
thing  stay  at  home.”  I’m  tempted  to  be 
equally  insincere  and  claim  to  have  had  a 
dream  that  warned  me  to  go  home  without 
delay,  with  the  malicious  mental  reser¬ 
vation  that  it  was  a  waking  dream.  I 
haven’t  enough  sincere  regard  for  her  to 
ask  an  explanation,  and  so  the  visit  is  got 
through  with  somehow  and  we  are  enemies 
ever  after.  We  might  have  been  very  good 
friends  instead,  if  no  invitation  had  ever 
been  extended,  where  none  was  meant  and 
if  the  more  distant  interchange  of  courtesy 
were  kept  up  that  would  have  expressed  all 
we  felt  for  each  other. 

ALICE  EWALDA  BROWN. 


SINCERITY  means  a  great  deal  in  this 
world  ;  but,  methinks,  it  often  comes 
in  a  sadly  mixed  form.  Is  it  necessary  to 
be  disagreeable  in  order  to  be  sincere  ?  It 
needs  a  discriminating  mind  to  determine 
how  far  sincerity  may  go  without  placing 
us  under  suspicion  of  intent  to  wound,  and, 
if  we  must  err,  let  it  be  on  the  pleasant 
side. 

Honest  friendship  will  point  out  needed 
reforms  in  such  a  way  that  rebellious  feel¬ 
ings  will  not  be  raised ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  search  for  faults  in  one’s 
friends,  we  are  so  apt  to  forget  our  own. 
Be  sincere  in  thinking  the  best  of  your 
friends.  Always  be  honest  with  them  ;  if 
you  have  any  misunderstanding  do  not  sit 
and  brood  over  it ;  go  to  them  and  ask  an  ex¬ 
planation,  frankly  owning  your  own  share 
in  the  affair  and  never  allow  a  third  party 
to  mediate  between  you.  Begin  at  the 
foundation  yourself.  Show  your  sincerity 
by  never  allowing  your  friends  to  be  spoken 
of  unkindly  in  your  presence  without  a 
protest. 

Be  sincere  in  all  you  say,  but  remember 
silence  is  often  better  than  wounding  un¬ 
necessarily. 

Do  not  flatter,  but  praise  frankly  when 
opportunity  offers,  and  be  sincere  in  your 
invitations  and  your  acceptance  of  invita¬ 
tions  ;  never  make  a  convenience  of  people 
you  do  not  wish  to  serve  as  a  convenience 
in  return.  Sincerity  reaches  so  far  that 
one  can  hardly  distinguish  the  dividing 
line  between  it  and  unkindness,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  think  it  much  better  to  be  sincere  in 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  true  friend,  a  kind 
acquaintance,  or  a  pleasant  habit  of  seek¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  the  good  qualities  of  one’s 
friends,  and  when  necessary  to  correct  a 
fault,  do  so  kindly,  not  as  though  you  had 
been  longing  for  the  opportunity.  And, 
above  all  things,  be  as  ready  to  receive 
reproof  as  to  give  it.  It  certainly  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor,  oftentimes. 

A  person  that  points  out  the  faults  of 
his  friends  and  never  finds  aught  to  praise, 
employs  his  sincerity  to  aggravate,  instead 
of  to  correct  the  fault.  I  knew  a  young 
lady  who  never  could  resist  the  temptation 
to  be  sincere  ( as  she  termed  it ),  and  when 
asked  if  a  certain  hat  or  coat  was  becoming, 
her  highest  praise  was:  “It  doesn’t  look 
bad,”  with  a  reluctant  emphasis  on  the 
“  bad.”  And  she  was  quite  shocked  when 
a  friend,  after  repeated  aggravations,  took 
exception  to  that  mode  of  praise.  Sincerity 
is  a  treasure,  but  do  not  confine  it  to  disa¬ 
greeable  things  ;  let  it  season  the  good  as 
well.  s.  J.  L. 


•  *  \  X  THICK  is  better,  Auntie— to  be 
VV  polite  or  a  hypocrite?”  As  I 
looked  up  inquiringly  Mattie  said  :  “  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  mean.  Yesterday  as  I 
came  up  the  Church  steps  to  the  vestibule, 
Lou  rushed  up  in  her  boisterous  way  and 
said  she  had  come  visiting,  evidently  ex¬ 
pecting  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  ask 
her  into  our  pew.  Now,  I  don’t  like  Lou  ; 
she  is  so  loud  and  conspicuous  in  dress  and 
manner,  and  not  at  all  particular  about 
the  company  she  keeps.  I  did  not  want  her 
to  sit  with  me  and  neither  asked  her  to  do 
so  nor  apologized  for  not  doing  so.  You 
know  I  might  have  said  our  seat  would  be 
full,  or  something  of  the  kind — I  just  sim¬ 
ply  walked  off  coolly ;  and  felt  uncomfort¬ 
able  all  through  the  service.  It  was  very 
impolite  I  know;  was  it  very  wrong? 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  in  this  case  I  think  you 
might  have  been  polite  without  being  in¬ 
sincere.  It  was  not  necessary  for  you  to 
say  you  were  glad  to  see  her ;  but  you 
might  have  given  her  a  seat.  Wasn't  there 
a  little  pride  as  to  what  your  neighbors 
would  say  or  think,  mixed  up  with  your 
annoyance,  and  consequent  action,  or  did 
you  only  wish  to  be  sincere  ?  ” 

These  little-big  questions  are  constantly 
coming  up  before  us  in  one  shape  or  an¬ 
other,  and  I  confess  they  often  trouble  me 
as  much  as  the  foregoing  incident  did  Mat¬ 


tie.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  point 
blank:  “  Do  you  believe  in  sincerity  ?  ” 
without  hesitation  I  should  answer,  “Yes,” 
and  yet  I  am  sometimes  insincere  in  action 
if  not  in  word,  oftener  so  I  think  when 
wishing  to  spare  the  feelings  of  my  friends. 
Sincerity  or  silence  is  always  best,  but  it  is 
not  easy,  if  it  is  possible  even  to  keep 
silence. 

Of  all  the  disagreeable  people  in  the 
world  those  frank  ones  who  always  say 
just  what  they  think,  regardless  of  the 
pain  they  give,  are  the  most  disagreeable  ; 
especially  in  the  family  circle  is  their 
bluntness  both  hurtful  and  unpleasant. 
Many  a  child  has  been  embittered,  and 
made  unhappy  and  awkward,  timid  and 
distrustful  by  the  perhaps  truthful  but  ill- 
timed  saying  of  one  of  these  sincere  ones 
who  feel  it  their  first  duty  to  tell  some  one 
of  his  or  her  faults  or  imperfections  per¬ 
sonal  or  otherwise.  After  all,  “to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us.” 
is  the  best  rule  to  follow,  and  were  we  al¬ 
ways  to  remember  it  we  would  not  go  far 
wrong.  As  for  me,  I  don’t  think  it  best  to 
say  to  one’s  face  what  I  think  behind  his 
back.  I  don’t  believe  much  good  comes 
from  so  doing.  If  I  say  aught  that  will 
hurt  in  any  way  I  want  to  be  honest 
enough  to  make  reparation,  either  by  re¬ 
traction  or  other  action.  mary  mann. 


SINCERITY  is  the  heart  of  truth  and 
honesty.  Truth  coupled  with  satire 
loses  its  sincerity  ;  prompted  by  malice,  it 
is  heartless  and  debased.  Truth  with  dis¬ 
crimination,  binds  “  with  hooks  of  steel ;  ” 
without  discretion  it  severs  the  friendship 
of  years,  and  chills  the  warmest  affection. 
Facts  are  truths,  and  belong  to  childhood 
without  discrimination,  as  naturally  as 
laughing  and  crying. 

Deceit  is  born  of  example  and  premature 
exaction.  Untimely  exaction  combined  with 
desire,  begets  dishonesty.  Honesty  is  prac¬ 
tical  sincerity,  man  rendering  to  man  his 
own,  prescribed  by  laws,  subject  to  change 
as  man  sees  his  duty  to  man.  Honesty  and 
truth  beget  honor ;  but  honesty  coupled 
with  compulsion  is  without  sincerity,  and 
has  no  honor. 

Truth  unprotected  by  honor  and  tact, 
taken  unaware  by  curiosity  and  impudence 
may  be  dishonest  to  itself,  betray  a  confi¬ 
dence  and  dissolve  a  friendship,  while 
thieves  escape  assuming  all  the  virtues  of 
sincerity.  Exaction  unprotected  by  truth 
desires  the  unattainable,  meets  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  begets  hypocrisy.  Sincerity  is 
a  born  virtue,  hypocrisy  an  aftergrowth. 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


SINCERITY  means  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  being  what  we  profess  to  be  :  and 
to  be  sincere  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  blunt 
in  our  speech  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  those 
around  us.  If  a  person  shows  us  a  piece  of 
goods  he  or  she  has  purchased,  we  need  not 
descant  on  its  beauty  unless  we  think  it 
worthy  of  admiration ;  if  we  do  so  contrary 
to  our  real  opinion  we  are  guilty  of  hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

Some  people  have  a  way  of  excusing 
themselves  for  rude  or  cutting  remarks  by 
saying :  “  I  am  so  plain  ;  I  say  always  just 
what  I  think,  no  matter  where  it  hits.” 
To  an  outside  observer  they  seem  only 
egotistical  and  proud  of  their  lack  of  re¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others.  We  may  be 
truly  sincere  in  all  we  say  or  do  and  yet  re¬ 
frain  from  putting  all  our  thoughts  into 
words.  If  a  physician  had  a  patient  very 
dangerously  ill,  and  should  bluntly  tell 
him  his  real  condition,  the  shock  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  might  precipitate  a  fatal  result. 
Surely  good  judgment  would  condemn 
such  a  course.  Few  of  us  would  enjoy  the 
bluntness  which  would  criticise  our  faults 
openly  and  severely.  How  can  we  do  as  we 
would  like  to  be  done  by  if  we  indulge  in 
this  habit,  and  what  good  could  come  of  it 
either  ?  Who  was  ever  made  better  by 
harsh  reproof  ?  Circumstances  and  a  per¬ 
son’s  own  conscience  must  decide  how 
much  bare  truth  it  is  safe  or  wise  to  speak  : 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  pro¬ 
fessing  for  a  person  a  friendship  which  we 
do  not  feel,  or  speaking  words  of  praise 
which  we  know  are  undeserved.  Sincerity 


Pi-sccUancou.a  ^Urcrtisint). 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  citing  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children, she  gave  them  Castorm 
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gives  tis  confidence  in  ourselves  and  also 
gives  others  confidence  in  us.  The  truth¬ 
ful  and  sincere  have  always,  when  the  oc¬ 
casion  demands  it,  the  courage  to  give 
their  opinion  and  their  reasons  for  it,  and 
if  it  is  not  pleasant  to  hear,  it  will  ever  be 
received  with  respect.  But  a  person  may 
he  sincere  and  still  heed  the  old  adage  that 
“the  truth  should  not  be  spoken  at  all 
times.”  AUNT  RACHEL. 


TRUE  sincerity  is  one  trait;  brutal 
frankness  decidedly  another;  yet. 
how  often  we  discover  the  latter  masquer¬ 
ading  in  the  guise  of  the  former.  They  are 
as  unlike  as  the  diamond  in  the  rough  is 
unlike  the  polished  gem.  Who  would  not 
choose  the  crystal,  clear,  flawless,  perfect, 
in  preference  to  the  rough  stone  yet  to  be 
tried  at  the  lapidary’s  wheel  ?  The  first 
shows  its  worth  in  every  light,  while  to 
purchase  the  unfinished  gem,  would  be 
risking  one’s  money  on  an  uncertainty.  It 
depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  natural 
tact  of  the  would-be  reformer,  as  regards 
the  effect  of  criticism.  What  one  may  say 
with  perfect  candor  will  be  well  received  ; 
while  the  same  words  coming  from  another 
equally  warm-hearted,  leal  and  true,  will 
arouse  every  atom  of  combativeness  in  our 
composition.  One  need  not  see  every 
trifling  fault.  The  habit  of  criticism  is  a 
cultivated  habit.  It  lies  with  the  critic  to 
say  whether  he  will  delve  for  gold  or  for 
mere  dross.  Yet  when  a  dear  friend  is  be¬ 
ing  chained,  unconsciously,  perhaps,  by 
some  foolish  or  sinful  habit,  ’tis  hardly 
right  to  stand  by  and  not  help.  For  in¬ 
stance  :  I  had  fallen  into  the  foolish  way 
of  using  quaint  speeches,  caught  up  here 
and  there  from  uneducated  people — phrases 
that  tickled  my  fancy,  some  really  witty, 
all  well  enough  to  use  once  or  twice ;  but  I 
used  them  constantly  and  unconsciously 
as  well,  till  my  brother  said  :  “  Sis,  if  you 
are  not  careful  you  will  soon  be  unable  to 
talk  plain  English.  ‘A  word  to  the  wise  ’ 
— you  know  the  rest.”  I  had  a  hard  battle, 
but  am  very  glad  I  was  warned  in  time  ; 
for  since  my  victory  I  have  met  with  a 
woman,  bright,  pleasant  to  know,  who  is  a 
victim  to  the  habit  of  misplaced  witticism 
that  held  me  “  in  thrall  ”  ere  I  saw  “  mysel 
as  ithers  ”  saw  me.  MAT  BEE. 


THE  most  charming,  reliant,  and  de¬ 
sirable  friend  is  the  one  whose  de¬ 
meanor  is  frankness  unadulterated.  Any 
one  who  has  lived  to  middle  life  has  seen 
exhibitions  of  generous  frankness.  Inso¬ 
lence  or  impudence  has  no  affinity  with  it ; 
the  true  definition  is  honest  regard  for 
others’  feelings.  Egotism  and  frankness 
are  as  far  removed  as  the  east  is  from  the 
west.  We  may  think  we  are  very  wise  and 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  our  friends 
a  rigid  criticism,  yet  no  man  knows  every¬ 
thing — or  woman  either.  Alas  !  how  little 
we  know  of  all  the  great  ungleaned  harvest 
of  culture  and  education  ;  but  have  you 
never  met  people  who  thought  they  knew 
it  all — yea,  more ;  who  made  grimaces 
wnen  you  stumbled  in  grammar  or  slyly 
winked  an  eye  when  you  frankly  gave  an 
opinion  or  laughed  in  their  sleeve  (a  trick 
discernible  on  their  faces)  when  you  un¬ 
wittingly  made  a  slight  mistake?  They 
deliberately  write  on  their  countenance, 
which  speaks  louder  than  words:  “You 
ignoramus  !”  and  give  no  opportunity  for 
correction  or  apology.  Sincerity  and  her 
twin  sister,  frankness,  make  a  well- 
matched  team,  and  it  is  a  great  cause  of 
regret  that  more  people  are  not  possessors 
of  such  desirable  steeds  for  their  own  bene¬ 
fit  as  well  as  that  of  their  friends.  Dear 
girls  just  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood, 
while  it  is  as  easy  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
frankness  and  sincerity  devoid  of  imperti¬ 
nence  as  it  is  to  simper  and  giggle  at  every 
one  and  everything  you  see,  improve  the 
time  by  nourishing  if  you  have,  acquiring 
if  you  have  not,  the  spirit  of  frankness. 
Do  we  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  hypo¬ 
crites  ?  Then  let  us  continue  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  total  disregard  for  frankness. 

“FELTCFE  FARNSWORTH.” 


HERE  is  a  display  of  sincerity  which 
some  of  you  may  consider  severe,  but 
which  was  justifiable  in  my  eyes.  An  old, but 
misguided  friend  of  the  family,  one  time 
brought  to  our  home  a  spiritualist  medium 
who  impressed  me  from  the  first  as  a 
fraud,  but  who  enjoyed  the  full  confidence 
of  our  friend.  Out  of  respect  for  the  latter 
we  received  her  friend  hospitably  and  made 
Uer  stay  as  pleasaut  as  possible ;  but 
she  succeeded  in  making  us  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  going  through  with  her  trances 
and  as  she  was  inspired  by  an  Indian  doc¬ 
tor  she  interspersed  her  medical  directions 
with  suggestive  war  whoops  and  the 


brandishing  of  an  imaginary  tomahawk. 
In  repose  her  manner  was  what  might  be 
called  “  limp,”  but  when  “  under  inspira¬ 
tion”  her  energy  was  quite  remarkable 
and  her  facial  contortions  worthy  of  deep 
study. 

The  head  of  the  house  rather  enjoyed  it, 
having  a  becoming  curiosity  to  see  what 
would  come  next.  A  friend  visiting  us,  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  woman  fordoing  what 
we  disapproved  of  ;  but  she  asserted  that 

she  could  not  “help  it” - .  The  doctor 

was  very  tyrannical.  After  the  woman 
had  trampled  all  the  rights  of  her  hostess 
under  foot,  and  forfeited  all  claims  to  our 
good-will,  she  and  our  friend  bade  us'adieu 
and  I  vowed  the  former  should  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  taking  a  like  advantage 
again. 

A  year  went  by  and,  late  one  afternoon, 
I  beheld  this  medium  driving  into  the  yard 
alone.  I  recognized  that  the  fateful  time 
had  come  when  I  was  to  assert  my  rights, 
so  I  girded  on  my  armor  and  met  her  at  the 
door.  I  greeted  her  coolly  and  she  re¬ 
marked,  in  a  winning  voice  :  “  Perhaps 
you  do  not  remember  me,”  “  Oh  !  yes  I  re¬ 
member  you,”  I  replied  convincingly,  and 
waited  to  hear  her  errand.  She  stated  that 

she  was  on  her  way  to  W - and  that  our 

friend  had  suggested  that  she  should  stop 
with  us  for  the  night.  She  was  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  etc.,  etc.  I  listened  to  all 
she  had  to  say  and  replied,  with  great  firm¬ 
ness.  “  It  is  not  a  question  of  pay,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  let  you  in  I  wish  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  will  not  allow  any  such  perform¬ 
ances  as  we  were  treated  to  last  year.  You 
offended  me  very  much,  but  if  you  can 
come  and  act  as  a  rational  being  should, 
you  are  welcome ;  but  if  not  I  cannot  en¬ 
tertain  you.”  By  this  time  she  had  come 
inside  the  screen  door  and  grasping  me 
fervently  by  the  hand,  she  said  with  great 
emotion:  “I’ll  do  it,  I’ll  doit.  You  are 
honest ;  people  would  get  along  better  if  all 
were  as  much  so.”  And  she  spent  the  night 
with  us  quite  comfortably  having  no  ap¬ 
parent  trouble  to  “help  it,”  seeming  to 
have  gained  wondrous  control  over  her 
movements  since  the  year  before. 

When  she  had  gone,  the  head  of  the 
house  marveled  that  she  had  not  shown 
any  of  the  peculiarities  that  distinguished 
her  former  visit.  I  dryly  remarked  that 
she  had  received  her  orders  at  the  front 
door  and  followed  the  instructions  strictly. 
Did  I  do  wrong  ?  s.  J.  L. 


REPROOF  “is  like  snow:  the  softer  it 
falls,  the  longer  it  dwells  upon,  and 
the  deeper  it  sinks  into  the  mind.”  If  we 
all  had  that  perfection  of  love  or  charity 
that  Paul  describes  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Corinthians,  the  question  of  using  unvar¬ 
nished  truth  would  be  an  easy  one  to  de¬ 
cide.  I  believe  it  to  be,  not  the  sincerity 
of  a  disagreeable  truth  from  those  whom 
we  love  that  offends  or  helps  us,  but  the 
spirit  that  prompts  it.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  friendship  to  be  able  to  say,  and  a  test 
of  a  noble  nature  to  be  able  to  receive,  un¬ 
pleasant  truths  without  offense.  But  in 
all  personal  criticism  let  us  remember  that 
“a  great  hand  is  careful  lest  it  crush.” 

MRS.  A.  L.  L. 


SINCERITY  is  a  jewel  rarely  worn  with 
grace.  We  sometimes  read  about  its 
wonderful  capabilities  for  doing  good,  and 
if  it  be  properly  used  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  efficacy.  But  as  the  world  goes,  the  man 
or  woman  who  tries  to  carry  sincerity 
through  all  the  walks  of  life  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  either  rude  or  very  eccentric ;  and 
the  person’s  room  will  usually  be  more  en¬ 
joyable  than  his  or  her  company.  Sin¬ 
cerity  is  a  severe  critic.  People  laugh  at 
school-girl  friendship,  and  say  it  never 
lasts.  It  might  last  forever,  if  sincerity 
were  blind  to  shortcomings. 

“I  always  liked  M.  till  she  began  to  lec¬ 
ture  me  for  my  foibles,”  said  one  friend  of 
another  ;  “  I  know  I’m  not  quite  as  nice 
as  she  is,  but  I  don’t  want  her  to  tell 
me  of  my  faults ;  it  makes  me  almost 
hate  her.” 

If  this  person  had  been  flattered  by  the 
would-be  sincere  friend,  she  would  never 
have  allowed  hatred  to  enter  her  heart.  So 
I  think  that  one  who  would  feel  it  his  duty 
to  say  to  a  friend  what  he  might  say  of  him 
in  his  absence  would  get  no  thanks  for  his 
loyal  sincerity.  That  children  receive  even 
life-long  injuries  from  “flat-footed” 
sincerity  is  only  too  true.  Some  years 
ago  little  10-year-old  Hattie  came  flying 
home  in  a  great  rage  from  a  neighbor’s,  de¬ 
claring  that  she  would  never  go  to  Mrs.  L’s. 
again.  Upon  inquiry,  her  mother  learned 
that  the  lady  had  told  the  child  that  she 
could  never  look  well  because  she  had  such 
a  big,  homely  mouth.  The  girl  is  now4a 


young  lady  and  her  mouth  is  no  more  ques¬ 
tionable  than  thousands  of  others.  But 
she  is  so  sensitive  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  that  it  amounts  to  positive  dis¬ 
tress.  Sincerity  to  be  acceptable  must  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  divine  com¬ 
mand  :  “  Love  ye  one  another  as  I  have  loved 


you.’ 
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Your  Toilet 

Is  incomplete  without 
a  bottle  of 

AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor, 

It  preserves  the  hair, 
keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
and  is  everywhere  the 
favorite  dressing. 

“  I  have  used  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  think 
it  unequaled.  For 
restoring  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  and 
for  a  dressing,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.”  — 
Mrs.  Geo.  LaFever,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

“I  was  rapidly  becoming  gray  and  bald; 
but  after  using  two  or  three  bottles  of  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  my  hair  grew  thick  and  glossy 
and  the  original  color  was  restored.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  dressing.” 
—  Melvin  Aldrich,  Canaan  Centre,  N.  H. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 
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Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  sohible. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  m/re 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  0. 
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partment  in  any  Magazine.  Everything  is  told  about  Flowers  if 
— * — how  to  grow  them  best;  howto  keep  plants  healthy;  and  iy- 
^  how  to  have  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  It  appeals  to  every  ££ 
woman  who  loves  flowers,  or  has  a  window  garden.  Every 
question  on  flowers  cheerfully  answered  by  the  editor  person-  ^ 
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Saturday,  January  18.  1890. 

The  place  for  holding  the  projected 
World’s  Fair  has  been  earnestly  discussed 
before  Congress  during  the  week.  The 
best  representatives  from  New  York, 
Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  even 
Denver,  have  represented  the  claims  of 
their  respective  places  in  the  most  elo¬ 
quent,  forcible  and  persuasive  language. 
On  Thursday  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
House  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  on  the  matter,  instead 
of  leaving  it  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  now  in  charge  of  it,  a 
majority  of  which  is  supposed  to  favor 
Chicago.  Mr.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  holds  the 
influential  position  of  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  project  was  defeated, 
however,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  three 
votes.  The  “  Chicagoites  ”  wanted  to  array 
the  East  against  the  West  by  urging  a  vote 
on  the  question  of  holding  the  fair  east  or 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  but  this  part  of 
the  programme  was  dropped  as  a  tactical 
mistake.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  the 
Wmdy  City  were  a  trifle  ahead . 

Later.— Yesterday  afternoon  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  ‘‘went 
back  ”  on  its  vote  of  the  previous  day,  and  by 
a  small  majority  decided  that  a  special 
committee  should  have  charge  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  World’s  Fair.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  victorv  for  New  York 
though  the  selection  of  the  place  for  the 

fair  is  by  no  means  settled  yet . 

The  grippe,  or  Russian  influenza,  has  now 
spread  all  over  the  country  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  genuine  charac¬ 
ter.  The  death  rate  everywhere  has  in¬ 
creased  to  an  alarming  extent.  Here  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  there  were  440  more  deaths 
than  during  the  preceding  week,  and  the 
mortality — 1,202 — was  the  heaviest  ever 
known.  There  were  19  deaths  from  the 
grippe  itself  and  298  from  pneumonia,  159 
of  which  were  complicated  with  influenza. 
There  were  also  99  deaths  from  bronchitis, 
of  which  49  were  attributed  to  aggravations 
by  the  Russian  plague.  Somewhat  similar 
reports  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  is,  how¬ 
ever,  extremely  small,  so  that  the  number 
of  cases  everywhere  is  very  great — 75  000 
estimated  in  New  York.  25,000  in  Boston, 
50,000  in  Philadephia  and  Chicago,  and  pro 

portionately  elsewhere . . 

Thursday  Senator  Allison  was  renominat- 
6(1  by  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  at 
Des  Moines.  Several  recalcitrant  members 
refused  to  enter  the  caucus,  but  the  renom¬ 
ination  is  pretty  certain  to  indicate  a  re-elec¬ 
tion. .  ..In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  the  bitterest 

sort  of  opposition  in  his  own  party,  million¬ 
aire  Calvin  S.  Brice  has  been  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  the  Democrats 
of  Ohio  to  succeed  millionaire  Payne.  It  is 
charged  that  both  Payne  and  Brice  bought 
their  seats  in  the  Senatorial  nests  of  pluto¬ 
crats  and  monopolists. ...........  ."Vigorous 

measures  are  being  taken  in  Kansas  to  re¬ 
submit  to  the  votes  of  the  people  the  recent 
Prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  as  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  at  present.  The  Prohibition¬ 
ists,  however,  present  a  bold  and  undaunt¬ 
ed  front . 

One  of  the  most  powerful  artesian  wells  in 
the  world  has  just  been  brought  under  con¬ 
trol  at  Woonsocket,  South  Dakota,  after 
it  had  formed  a  40-acre  lake  in  a  few  hours’ 
unchecked  flow.  With  half  the  pressure 
turned  on  it  now  throws  a  solid  stream  150 

feet  high .  The  final  report  of  the 

Johnstown  Flood  Relief  Committee,  made 
last  Thursday,  shows  the  following: 
Amount  received  by  Governor  Beaver  at 
Harrisburg  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  world,  $1.225, 872.83 ;  received  from 
Philadelphia  committee,  $600,000;  received 
from  Pittsburg  committee,  $500,000;  re¬ 
ceived  from  New  York  committee,  $576,- 
199.85— total,  $2,902,072.68.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  have  been  as  follows ;  Appropriated 
and  expended  at  Johnstown,  $2,480,393.69 ; 
expended  in  other  parts  of  State,  $232,264- 
.45;  distributed  as  specially  directed  by 
donors.  $2,271.85;  office  expenses  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  $1,398.42 ;  general  expenses,  $1,318.70; 
first  payment  to  orphans,  $16,100:  total 
$2,683,747.11.  Somewhat  over  $200,000  of  the 
total  amount  still  remains  on  deposit  in  the 
bank.  This  will  be  applied  as  annuities  of 
$50  a  year  for  over  350  youngsters  orphaned 
by  the  flood  until  they  are  16  years  old.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  $1,000,000  more  was 
contributed  in  money,  clothing,  provisions, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  he  official  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  didn’t  handle . 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  after  a  probationary 
service  of  two  years,  has  been  finally  in¬ 
stalled  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 

Church,  Brooklyn . The  Dominion 

Parliament  was  opened  at  Ottawa,  last 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  Governor-Gener¬ 
al,  Lord  Stanley  of  Preston,  referred  glow¬ 
ingly  to  his  recent  visit  to  the  Northwest 
and  the  numerous  evidences  of  material 
growth  he  saw  there.  He  felt  confident 
that  the  strong  representations  made  to 
the  Imperial  Government  as  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  protecting  Canadian  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  capturing  seals  in  Behring  Sea 
will  receive  due  weight.  The  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  promises  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  lively,  as  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
as  well  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  be¬ 
longing  to  both  parties  are  determined  on 
belligerent  measures . 


The  Commission  of  Engineers  appointed 
by  the  French  Government  to  investigate 
the  Panama  Canal  consists  of  12  experts 
who  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Suez  or  Panama  Canals  or  with  any  of  De 
Lesseps’  other  enterprises.  Five  of  them 
have  been  examining  the  canal  for  some 
time  and  they  declare  that  the  machinery 
and  other  parts  of  the  “  plant  ”  are  in  good 
condition  and  the  work  well  advanced. 
The  other  seven  committeemen  are  delib¬ 
erating  on  plans  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  Reports,  however,  will  not  be  made 
until  all  return  to  France.  Then  the 
French  Government  will  decide  whether  to 
help  the  work  or  let  it  collapse  to  the  loss 
of  nearly  $200,000,000  by  about  800,000 

Frenchmen— nearly  all  small  investors _ 

. The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  has 

over  1,000  men  at  work  at  Greytown  build¬ 
ing  a  jetty  and  preparing  in  other  wavs  for 
the  construction  of  its  great  canal.  Nearly 
as  many  are  engaged  on  other  parts  of  the 
work,  and  all  are  taking  precautions  to 
avoid  the  blunders,  mistakes  and  reckless¬ 
ness  that  have  left  the  Panama  Canal  in 
its  present  deplorable  plight.  The  people 
on  the  Pacific  coast  are  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  speedy  completion  of  one  or 

other  of  the  canals . 

A  resolution  just  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
to  reimburse  members  for  their  losses  by 
the  Silcott  embezzlement,  is  likely  to  pass, 
though  at  the  outset  it  was  defeated. 
There’s  a  general  opinion  that  Congress¬ 
men  should  get  their  pay,  Silcott  or  no 
Silcott.  All  the.  same,  however,  they  lost 
their  money  through  their  own  negligence ; 

not  through  any  fault  of  the  nation . 

....The  Governors  of  Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  declared  in  favor  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  ballot  system . Thursday, 

six  full  blooded  Choctaw  Indians,  all 
guilty  of  brutal  murders,  four  of  which 
were  prompted  by  whisky,  were  hung  to¬ 
gether  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  after  they  had 

confessed  their  guilt . 

....Reports  from  various  points  on  the 
North  Carolina  seaboard  tell  us  that  large 
numbers  of  farmers  there  are  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  Many  are  working  waist- 
deep  in  the  swamps  fishing  out  logs,  which 
they  sell  for  $30  per  load  after  paying  $27 
for  railroad  charges,  so  that  they  clear  only 

$3  for  a  week’s  hard  work . The 

Monarch  Distillery,  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  was  burned  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12.  The  still  cost  $500,000.  and  the  dis¬ 
tillery  had  a  capacity  of  10,000  bushels  of 

corn  a  day .  A  new  trial  has  been 

refused  to  Coughlin,  Burke  and  O’Sullivan, 
convicted  of  the  Cronin  murder  in  Chicago, 
and  they  have  been  sent  off  to  the  Illinois 
State  prison  at  Joliet  to  serve  a  life  sen¬ 
tence.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  in 
their  behalf,  however.  The  miserable 
fellow  Kunze,  who  nearly  got  hanged  for 
being  in  bad  company,  wss  granted  a  new 

trial,  and  will  probably  be  acquitted . 

Mr.  Walker  Blaine,  Examiner  of  Claims  in 
the  State  Department,  and  eldest  son  of 
Secretary  Blame,  died  at  Washington  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  age  of  34,  of  acute 
pneumonia,  superinduced  by  an  attack  of 
the  grippe.  He  was  a  very  intelligent  and 
promising  young  man,  with  a  host  of 

friends . 

An  ‘  irregularity  ”  of  about  $3,000,000  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  accounts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  money  has  been  paid  out  without 
legal  authority,  though  no  actual  dishon¬ 
esty  is  charged . Of  the  1,581  teachers 

employed  last  year  in  Chicago,  1.550  were 
females,  and  only  31  males.  Of  school 
principals,  43  were  females  tnd  37  males. 
Two  of  the  general  superintendents  and 
three  of  the  special  teacners  were  women. 
All  the  male  teachers  were  emDloyed  in 
the  high  schools . . By  the  destruc¬ 

tion  of  the  Canton  Elevator  at  Baltimore 
the  other  day  $700,000  worth  of  wheat  and 

corn  went  to  ruin  . Judge  W.  D. 

Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Father  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  Washington, 
died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  75,  after 
serving  28  consecutive  years  in  Congress. 

He  was  an  able  “iron-clad  ”  Protectionist. 

. The  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce 

has  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  City 
Council  to  submit  to  popular  vote  the 
question  of  municipal  union  with  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  “twin  cities”  have  grown 
marvelously  within  the  last  dozen  years. . . 
Reports  of  great  distress  come  from  theset- 
tlers  in  Stevens,  Morton  and  Hodgman 
Counties,  Kansas.  A  considerable  amount  of 
supplies  has  already  been  sent  to  their  re¬ 
lief  from  Wichita  and  other  points  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  but  much  more  is  needed.  By  the  way, 
there  are  no  reports  from  destitute  people 
in  the  “  abandoned  ”  regions  of  Vermont, 

New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts . 

. . .  .Both  of  the  Dakotas  are  in  a  dilemma 
with  regard  to  the  temperance  problem. 
They  have  both  Prohibitory  constitutional 
provisions;  but  no  laws  to  enforce  them. 
While  the  saloons  have  no  right  to  exist, 
there  are  no  means  of  legally  suppressing 

or  even  regulating  them . The 

records  of  the  War  Department  show  that 
since  1865,  92  officers  have  been  killed  by  In¬ 
dians,  while  275  have  died  in  service  at 
posts  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  One 
thing  noticeable  about  Indian  warfare  is 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  savages 
do  their  work.  During  battle  in  ordinary 
warfare  not  more  than  eight  or  10  per  cent, 
of  the  casualties  can  be  classified  as  killed 
outright :  but  in  frontier  service  it  is  an 
exception  if  a  man  live  to  carry  the  marks 
of  a  fight  in  later  years.  The  Indian  shoots 
to’kill. . 


have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

— Adv. 


Coughs,  Sore  Throat  and  Bronchial  Affec¬ 
tions.  Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  everywhere, 
in  boxes. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 


SATURDAY,  January  18, 1890. 
Russia  still  reckons  time  by  the  “old 
style”,  so  that  her  New  Year’s  Day  oc¬ 
curred  on  January  13.  The  Czar  made  sev¬ 
eral  important  changes  in  the  Ministry, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  “thede- 
velopment  of  the  country’s  internal  re¬ 
sources  may  be  undisturbed,  amid  peace, 
which  is  universally  desired,  and  which 
brings  happiness  to  all.”  The  Autocrat  is 
represented  to  be  in  the  deepest  despond¬ 
ency— indeed  almost  crazy— through  his 
constant  dread  of  speedy  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nihilists.  Several  high  officers  who 
were  guilty  or  suspected  of  participation 
in  the  Nihilists’  plots,  have  committed  sui¬ 
cide  through  dread  of  Siberia.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  desolate  penal  settlement,  a  number  of 
exiled  malcontents  who  resisted  the  guards 
were  ruthlessly  shot  down  the  other  day, 
and  the  Czar  has  ordered  an  investigation 
which  is  sure  to  exonerate  the  guilty.  The 
other  day  a  Nihilist  woman  shot  to  death 
the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police  at  Moscow, 
and  straightway  committed  suicide.  Death 
has  little  terror  for  the  Nihilists.  Mean¬ 
while  vast  railroads  are  being  pushed  rap¬ 
idly  across  the  illimitable  wastes  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ;  others  are  being  laid  out  to  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  and  others  are  being  pushed  feverishly 
ahead  to  and  along  the  Roumanian,  Aus¬ 
trian  and  German  frontiers,  chiefly  for 
strategic  purposes.  Government  banks 
are  being  numerously  established  to  make 
loans  for  the  relief  of  small  land  owners  • 
the  mines  are  being  steadily  developed  ;  ag¬ 
riculture  is  being  liberally  encouraged,  and 
while  one  hand  of  this  “paternal  govern¬ 
ment  ”  is  ruthlessly  punishing  the  stubborn 
and  rebellious,  the  other  is  encouraging 
and  helping  the  obedient  and  cringing.  On 
the  whole,  while  the  condition  of  the  vast 
masses  of  the  people  is  still  extremely 
wretched,  it  is  probably  less  so  than  at  any 

time  in  the  past . 

The  relations  of  England  and  Portugal  are 
extremely  critical  The  latter  country  has 
for  a  long  time  claimed  the  land  along  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  Zambesi  in  eastern 
Africa.  One  of  the  northern  branches  of 
the  river  runs  into  Lake  Nyassa,  and  along 
it  lie  the  Shir6  and  Nyassa  lands,  both 
west  of  the  old  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Mozambique,  which  stretches  for  1,000 
miles  along  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  re¬ 
cent  general  scramble  of  European  govern¬ 
ments  for  African  possessions,  Portugal 
claimed  all  the  vast  region  between  Mozam¬ 
bique  on  the  East  coast  and  Benguela  and 
Angola  (both  Portuguese  settlements)on  the 
West  coast  of  the  continent.  This  included 
the  Shir6  and  Nyassa  lands  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  other  territory,  little  of 
which  had  been  visited  by  Portuguese  for 
centuries  •  but  most  of  which  had  been  ex¬ 
plored  by  British  subjects  within  the  last 
few  years.  The  latter  had  established 
trading  relations  with  the  negroes  of  the 
Shir6  and  Nyassa  lands,  and  when,  quite 
recently,  the  Portuguese  officer  and  ex¬ 
plorer  Serpa  Pinto,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  troops,  invaded  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  sought  to  establish  Portuguese 
authority  exclusively  and  do  away  with 
all  British  influence,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  claimed  the  country  ;  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested  against  Serpa  Pinto’s  high  handed 
measures;  collected  a  powerful  fleet  at 
Zanzibar  and  sent  it  to  intimidate  the 
Portuguese  colonies  on  the  Mozambique 
coast :  ordered  the  still  more  powerful 
Mediterranean  fleet  to  assemble  at  Gibraltar 
as  a  menace  to  Lisbon  ;  refused  Portugal’s 
offer  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  by 
some  disinterested  nation,  and  peremptorily 
demanded  that  Portugal  should  disown 
Serpa  Pinto’s  action,  and  withdraw  her 
claims  to  the  disputed  territory.  Little 
Portugal,  with  4,000,000  population,  had  to 
yield  to  the  threats  of  “Bully”  Britain; 
with  37,000,000,  besides  the  vast  hordes  of 
her  colonies  and  foreign  possessions.  The 
Ministry,  however,  resigned  rather  than  un¬ 
dergo  the  humiliation  ;  a  provisional  Min¬ 
istry,  while  protesting  and  appealing 
to  Europe  against  England’s  insulting 
ultimatum,  has  submitted  to  super¬ 
ior  force,  “while  protecting  Portugal’s 
interests  as  far  as  possible,  and  its  dig¬ 
nity  absolutely.”  Bismarck,  who  loves 
“strong  measures  ”  and  seeks  British  sup¬ 
port  at  all  cost,  says  Portugal  should  yield  ; 
France,  Spain  and  Austria  think  England 
has  been  by  far  too  peremptory  ;  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  have  not  spoken  out  yet. 
Portugal  has  for  generations  been  a  close 
ally-almost  a  dependency— of  England:  now 
there  is  intense  national  indignation  against 
her.  The  students  and  populace  in  Lisbon 
stormed  the  British  Embassy  and  pulled 
down  the  British  flag,  the  oth'er  night,  and 
Portuguese  merchants  are  preparing  to 
boycott  English  merchandise.  The  whole 
country  is  in  a  violent  ferment.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  of  Portugal  and  Spain  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  turn  the  matter  to  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
are  getting  alarmed  lest  the  trouble  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  republics  in¬ 
stead  of  monarchies  in  both  parts  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula . 


SATURDAY,  January  18,  1890. 

Pennsylvania  cows  are  reported  to  have 

symptoms  of  la  grippe.. . The  State 

Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at  a 
recent  meeting  re-elected  the  old  officers, 
but  was  unable  to  decide  whether  to  hold  a 
fair  this  year  or  not.  Another  meeting 

will  be  held . H.  H.  Isham  has  been 

elected  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 

Agricultural  Society . Several 

hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salem  County,  N. 
J.,  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  means  of  dykes, 

after  being  underwater  12  years . 

The  new  firm  of  Taylor  &  Gale  will  liere- 
after  carry  on  the  business  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  by  B.  &  J.  W.  Belcher,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  implements  at  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  they  having  purchased 
all  the  stock,  patterns,  etc.,  of  the  old  firm. 

. The  Sub-Tropical  Exposition 

opened  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  last  week. 

• . The  wool  supply  in  the  United 

States  is  reported  at  70,000.000  pounds  do¬ 
mestic  and  15,000,000  pounds  foreign  against 
50,000,000  pounds  domestic  and  17.000,000 
pounds  foreign  in  1888.  The  imports  of 
clothing  wool  show  a  decline  of  nearly  75 

§er  cent . 

ome  fiend  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  poisoned 
a  couple  of  cans  of  milk  which  had  been 
left  outside  a  farm-house  over-night  to  be 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  in  the  morning. 
The  dealer  receiving  the  milk  tested  it  and. 
finding  it  bitter,  returned  it  to  the  shipper, 
who  fed  it  to  the  hogs.  The  hogs  all  be¬ 
came  sick,  and  an  examination  of  the  milk 
revealed  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of 

arsenic . Professor  J.  W.  Sanborn 

is  now  acting  as  director  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College  Experiment  Station  at  Logan 
City,  Utah . A  bill  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  United  States  Army  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeon  Corps,  which  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry. 

•  • . .  .One  evening  last  week,  18  horses  were 
shipped  from  a  Pennsylvania  town  to  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  in  a  tight  box  car,  and  upon 
arrival  at  their  destination  the  following 
morning.  15  of  them  were  dead,  having 

been  suffocated . 

Bell  Boy,  the  costliest  trotter,  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  Axtell,  ever  sold  in  the 
United  States,  was  burned  to  death  in  his 
stable  at  Versailles,  Ky.,  the  other  day,  in 
a  fire  which  destroyed  more  than  $200,000 
worth  of  trotters,  buildings  and  fixtures. 
Bell  Boy  was  sold  in  February,  1889,  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  $51,000,  and  it  is  reported  that  his 
owner,  Judson  H.  Clark,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
was  offered  $100,000  for  him  the  past  au¬ 
tumn.  He  was  a  full  brother  of  several 
noted  trotters,  which  made  remarkable  re¬ 
cords  when  two  and  three  years  of  age.  He 
was  bred  by  Senator  Stanford,  who  sold 
him  to  Michigan  parties  for  $5,000  when  a 
yearling ;  they  gave  him  a  two-vear-old  re¬ 
cord  of  2:26  and  sold  him  for  $30,000  cash  and 
breeding  privileges  worth  $5,000.  He  was 
then  sold  and  taken  to  California,  where  in 
a  driving  rainstorm  in  December,  ’88,  he 
made  a  three-year-old  record  of  2:19^  ;  he 
then  came  East  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Clark,  who  owned  him  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  stud-book  for  the  season  of 
1890  was  filled  at  the  high  fee  of  $500.  It 
seems  strange  that  so  valuable  a  horse  should 
have  been  kept  where  there  was  the  least 
danger  of  such  a  catastrophe,  when  a  fire¬ 
proof  stable  might  have  been  erected  at  a 
comparatively  low  price.  Other  high- 
priced  horses  are  Stamboul,  $50,000;  Sunol, 
$45,000;  Maud  S.,  $10, (XX) ;  Fearnaught,  $40,- 
000;  Rarus,  $30,000;  Pocahontas,  $35,000, 
and  Dexter,  $35,000 . Fifty  head 
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Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov¬ 
ett  s  Guide  gives  descriptions  and  prices, 
'ells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  etc. 
1 L  is  a  book  of  over  6o  pages, finely  illus- 
rated,  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  aud  Plants  by  Mall  a  Specialty. 

A  copy  of  that  practical,  horticultural  Journal,  Orchard 
•t  Garden ,  free  to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt. 

P.  T.  Lovett  Co., 

LITTLE  SILVER ,  N.  J. 


FARMING 


To  the  Editor  :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 


A  Good  Reputation. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  remedy  for 
throat  troubles.  They  quickly  relieve 


The  oiler  by  Timothy 
I  aige,  Esq.,  of  his  cele¬ 
brated  Fresno  and  Tulare 

— .  — _ County  lands  in  Cal . . 

TUAT  □  A  "ia  is  'Vl,rthy  of  invest!- 

I  ISn  I  I  U  by  aRriculturists. 

"  ^  ^  Twenty  acres  of 

exceptional  fruit  land  will  yield  an  income  not! 
generally  obtainable  from  ten  times  that! 
area  ot  land  further  East.  1 

10  to  5,1100  acre  tracts,  with  perpetual  water! 
riRhts,  upon  easy  terms.  I 

Maps  and  all  particulars  of  Morris  &  Gatise  I 
W  Washington  Street.  Chicago. 

MORRIS  &  GANSK, 

EDWARD  C.  KEMBLE. 

Solicitors  for  Timothy  Paige,  Esq. 
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of  horses,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  16 
years,  and  15  to  16  hands  high,  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  city  this  week  direct  from  a 
ranch  in  Minnesota.  They  are  the  product 
of  a  cross  of  imported  stallions  and  native 
mares.  They  give  promise  of  becoming 
serviceable  horses  when  they  once  become 

accustomed  to  civilized  ways . 

The  most  violent  and  destructive  storm  of 
the  se»son,  if  not  of  many  seasons,  pre¬ 
vailed  through.a  large  portion  of  the  .North¬ 
ern  States  early  in  the  present  week.  It 
originated  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  or  late  Saturday 
night,  and  moved  rapidly  eastward,  cover¬ 
ing  several  States  in  width,  and  passing 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  across 
northern  New  England  and  out  to  sea  on 
Tuesday.  At  Omaha,  the  snow  was  four 
feet  deep,  and  business  was  greatly  imped¬ 
ed.  At  St.  Louis  a  terrific  cyclone  passed 
through  a  portion  of  the  city  leaving  a 
path  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
wrecking  a  large  number  of  buildings, 
and  causing  several  deatns.  In  some  parts 
of  Kansas,  the  snow  is  reported  to  be 
drifted  as  high  as  the  tops  of  one-story 
houses.  The  same  day  the  town  of  Wick- 
liffe,  Ky.,  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
tornado  many  people  being  killed  and  in¬ 
jured,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  be¬ 
ing  destroyed.  In  Wyoming  Territory,  the 
snow  which  is  12  to  18  inches  deep,  was 
crusted  over,  water  was  frozen,  and  stock 
on  the  ranges  were  perishing  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  Throughout  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Montana,  and  the  Northwest  as  far  as 
Washington,  the  storm  was  very  severe,  a 
heavy  snow  storm  being  accompanied 
by  high  winds,  and  extreme  cold.  Many 
persons  were  frozen,  and  a  great  loss 
resulted  to  stock.  Throughout  Ohio,  Indi¬ 
ana, Illinois,  New  York  and  other  Northern 
States  great  losses  resulted  from  the  high 
winds  which  blew  down  orchards  and  fences 
and  demolished  or  unroofed  large  numbers 
of  huuses,  barns  and  other  farm  buildings, 
killing  cattle  in  many  cases,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  causing  the  death  of  a  human  being. 
The  storm  was  felt  the  more  severely  com¬ 
ing  as  it  did  after  the  extremely  mild  win¬ 
ter  which  had  previously  prevailed  over 
such  a  large  part  of  the  country.  In  and 
near  this  city  last  Sunday,  when  the  storm 
was  at  its  hight  in  the  West,  the  air  was 
as  balmy  as  spring,  the  thermometer  indi¬ 
cating  about  70  degrees.  In  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  dande¬ 
lions  aud  other  spring  flowers  were  report¬ 
ed  in  blossom,  peach  and  cherry  trees  near¬ 
ly  ready  to  open,  and  all  Nature  indicated 
April  instead  of  January.  As  usual,  there 
are  predictions  of  the  failure  of  peactes, 
and  other  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  dire  fore¬ 
bodings,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
country  at  large  will  not  be  affected  to  any 
serious  extent  by  the  exceptionally  mild 

winter  thus  far  experienced . The 

Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Agricultural 
Society  voted  down  the  proposition  to  allow 
the  sale  of  beer  and  pools  at  their  annual 
fairs.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  agricultural  societies 
will  lollow  this  good  example.  The  an¬ 
nual  fair  will  be  held  during  the  second 

week  in  October . 

A  California  breeder  of  trotters  announces 
his  inteution  of  selling  off  all  of  his  trotters 
and  breeding  nothing  but  Thoroughbreds 

hereafter . It  is  reported  that 

Englishmen  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
American  trotter.  Some  of  the  millions  of 
English  money  flowing  to  this  country  may 

be  diverted  to  the  horse-breeders . 

A  milk-dealer  of  this  city  who  has  been 
supplying  the  city  institutions  with  milk, 
was  convicted  ou  two  charges  of  selling 
adulterated  milk  and  was  fined  #25  on  each. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  but  said  that  he  did  not 
do  the  adulterating,  audit  was  not  charged 

that  he  did . 

Atchison,  Kan.,  flouring  mills  recently 
sent  36  car-loads  of  flour  valued  at  $16,000 
to  Glasgow,  Scotland . A  Mich¬ 

igan  farmer  says  that  his  10-acre  sugar 
bush  yielded  him  $110  net  last  year,  though 
worked  on  shares,  and  that  he  has  a  farm 
of  60  acres  that  he  will  rent  for  $100.  Sugar 
maples  must  e  good  property . 


Crops  &  ilWkfis. 


Saturday,  January  18,  1890. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  to  note  in  the 
markets  in  this  city. 

Eggs  have  grown  weaker,  the  very 
choice-t  selling  very  slowly  at  16>£  cents. 
The  like  for  January  is  unprecedented. 

Fruits  are  active,  and  the  demand  is 
good  for  fancy  grades  of  all  kinds.  The 
demand  for  app.es  equals  the  receipts. 
The  supply  of  crauberries  is  light,  and  the 
price  tends  upwards.  Florida  oranges  are 
in  good  demand  at  from  $3.50  for  fancy 
selected,  $2.50  to  $3.90  for  russets  down  to 
$2.25  for  poor.  Florida  strawberries  are  in 
market,  but  are  not  very  plentiful ;  the 
price  ranges  from  25  to  75  cents  per  quart 
according  to  quality. 

Hops  are  reported  from  the  producers  as 
having  nearly  all  been  sold  lrom  first 
hands,  the  most  that  are  held  being  in  the 
hau  Is  of  speculators.  The  market  is  quiet, 
with  prices  unchanged. 

Poultry  is  in  good  supply  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  in  price  for  all  excepting 
the  choicest  stock. 

Butter  has  a  downward  tendency  for 
everything  but  fancy  creamery,  which  is  in 
light  supply. 

Potatoes  maintain  a  uniform  price  with 
a  demand  that  keeps  the  market  well 
cleaned  up.  Scotch  Magnums  are  quite 
plentiful,  aud  Bermudas  are  in  good  supply 
at  live  to  seven  dollars  per  barrel.  There 
is  a  fair  supply  of  string  beans,  egg  plants, 
etc.,  from  Florida,  but  good,  nice  stock  is 
in  good  demand. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 


- OF - 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  January  18,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  ;!0@$ - ;  New  Mediums, 

choice,  $1  bUu-Sl  85;  Pea,  gl  7508180,  Red  Kidney,  83  25, 
White  Kidney,  choice, 82  55®$2  7u,  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  iu®81  90;  California  Lima,  83  150$3  2a;  Italian, $1  Ou 
@81  00.  Green  Peas,  *i  05®8l  10. 

Bottkb— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  16022, 
Elgin,  best,  28J^c;  Western,  best,  24®26>^c;  do  prune, 
20u,23o;  dogood,  ;6®18  dopoor,  13(0,15;  State,  Dairy, 
hulf-llrklns,  tubs,  best,  19®20c  ;  do  do  prime.  18019, 
do  do  line,  14016;  Welsh  tubs,  line,  13«20c;  do  do, 

good,  14(0lb;  Bruins,  best,  — (0 - c;  do  prime,  *-@— c; 

do  flue,— ©— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
I60I8;  do  One,  12014;  Western  dairy,  flue.  16(al7c; 
do  fair,  ll®i3e;  do  poor.  9®  10c,  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
10®  lie,  do  prime,  14®15;  do  good,  10®  12  ;  dopoor,  5 
010c. 

Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy,  10010)40  ;  do  do  fine, 
91*®  10c;  do  .do,  prime,  9®luc;  do  do,  fair  to  good. 
894®9>tc;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7)s0lUe;  do  good,— ®— c; 
do,  good,  —  ®— ;  Skims,  llgnt,  7@8c;  do  medium, 
5@7c;  do  full.  2® 4c. 

Eoos.— Near-oy,  fresh,  16)40— c  ;  Canadian,  160 
— c;  Southern,  15 0l6>ftc;  vv  estern. best,  lt>®.6)4e;  limed, 
ll@13Bic;  Ice-house,  iO018c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  *2  230*4  00 
Pears,  per  bbl,  *2  UU®$3  50  ;  do  per  keg,  $2  0002  75 
Grapes,  best  per  lb,  3«.  ic,  do,  good.  2@3o.  Cranberries 
C.  C  .  per  bbl,  $li  uu®*l4  ;  do  per  crate,  82  .5085  00 
Jersey,  uo,  82  50  *83  50.  Lemons,  per  box,  81  5u®*3  75 
Oranges,  Florida,  82  25®$3  5u. 

Domestic  Dried  Apples— Evaporated,  old,  5@7J$c 
do  choice,  new .  9>$<a.  me  ;  prime,  s®8)4c:  sliced,  ntw, 
4@5)$c ;  do  old,  3>«<<i.3^c  Chopped,  3H®334e,  Cores  and 
skins,  2VaSe.  Cherries  new,  8@12c  do,  old,  6®lue. 
Raspberries  new  20 w 23c  ;  Blackberries,  3 >40.5*10. 
Ptacnes,  Delaware  evaporated,  peeled,  15® 20c,  do  do, 
unpeeled,  8®lUc;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
015e;  do  do  do,  uupe«ied,7)$®H)e;do  do,  suudrled,  6^ 
@9)4c.  Huckleberries,  new,  n012e.Piums,  new, 6*4.80. 

Gamk.— Plover,  per  doz,  SI  50@81  75  :  Snipe  do,  do, 
81  500*175,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  80  500*1  00;  Grouse, 
dodo.  46®t>5 ,  Partridges  do,  8"55.a*l  00.  Duck,  Mal¬ 
lard.  75®85e;  do,  Teal,  35@5oc;  do,  Redhead, 81  50082  50; 
do  Canvas  back,  83  uu®85  00 ,  Rabbits,  per  pair,  1U0 
12c;  quail,  per  dozen,  *u  50®*1  50. 

Hat  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80@85c;  do  good, 
70075c ;  do  medium.  50060c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45@55e; 
shipping,  4o® 4 sc.  straw— No.  1  rye,  75®b0e  ;  short 
rye,  35®40c,  oat,  30®35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  12014c; 
Buckwheat,  lu®12e;  Beeswax  22023c. 

Hops.- State  New,  15016c;  do,  good,  13014c;  do 
common,  10® lie;  do  l.'SS,  oeei.  10^.  12c,  du  do  prlme.9® 
10c;  do  do,  commou,  6®7c ;  California,  New.  best,  13® 
14c;  do  good  to  prime,  10011c ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c, 
do  common  and  ralr,  7®9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Faney.hand-picked. quoted 
6540'i^c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5®6c,  Pecans,  6)40 
9c.  Chestnuts,  *4  uo®86  ob  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
*1  50®  82  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  100 
15c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  10®12c;  do  common  to 
good,  8®  10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8®16;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  *350084  uo,  do  dark,  do, 82  00® *2  50 
Chickens,  spring,  10®18c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12®13c. 

Poultbt— Live.— Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  10011c. 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb,  12®L}£c,  do  \\  estern,  per  lb.  11)4 
®12R.o;  ioosters.  per  lb,  o*j..  i*jC  ,  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
lie.  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  b5®9ue;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  81  25®*l  65. 

Seeds.  -Clover  Is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime.future  dellverle-  offered  at  be*  and  choice,  6)40, 
witn  fancy  at  6&c.  T.  toihy  quoted  at  81  50®*1  bU. 
Canary,  2®4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes-Maine,  per  bbl.  tl  900*2  00; 
Long  Islauu  do,  *2;  Stale  do,  81  25®8215  Western,  ao, 
*1  UU®81  90;  Sweetsdo,  s2  25  0S-I  uu.  Cabbage,  per  loo, 
*5  00«87  Uo.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75®9oc  unions— Orange 
County  Red,  *1  00.0*2 .0  Eastern  While,  80  uO0*8  bo; 
Eastern  Red,  $2  50„.83ud,  state,  Yeliow.  81  75®82  OU. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.  83  ub®89  00 ;  Squash,  Martow, 
*l  to®  «1  25;  do  Hubbard,  $1  25®§1  5b,  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  2bc®8i  ao. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17023c,  and  Fall  do  20@25c; 
Fall  California,  ,5®18c,  and  spring  do  19®25;  Scoured 
Texas.  52.- 5oc,  Delaine,  Jbe;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Douskm,  24i»e;  XX  uhlo,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c;  Australian.  38c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

GRAIN-WHEAT.— Sales— No.  2  Red  afloat,  83088 
He;  Ungraded  \V  Inter  Red  at  75®S8J4c,  No.  2  Red 
iu  store  quoted  So^j-slc  No.  1  Hard  nominal,  9by$® 
9<%e  afloat;  no.  I  Northern,  ufloat,  quoted  94H  9i*.c. 
KrZ  quiet,  but  held  strong. r.  vv  es  ern,  in  boat¬ 
loads.  quoted  5.®6  c.  State,  b.®t>0c.  Canada,  bbc.  asked 
BAKLt,  V.— In  light  demurnl.  CORN.  -1  he  general 
mu  k*-i  hau  a  stronger  look  win  a  sught  auvauce  all 
around.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  aud  white,  25® 4 ic; 
No.  3  Mixed,  3594®ob  ^c,  elevator  and  afloat  storage; 
Steamer  Mixed  3;fc,®3i)*e,  elevator  S'^s-MiHe  afloat, 
spot  and  special  ,  uld  No.  3  Mixed,  3sc  elevator,  low 
Mixed,  31H"  8.?gc.,  elevator;  si  earner  U  hue,  31H®  3/ 
fc>c..  elevator;  no.  2  Mixed,  3sqc.,  elevator,  39sttt0399iC  , 
afloat.  UAi’S  — cash  grades  suffered  a  further  sugnt 
decline  on  tree  offerings,  while  demauu  was  mod¬ 
erate.  Sales— No  3  Mixed,  2Sc;  No  3  >>  hue.  28w.®29C; 
No  2  Mixed,  29c,  elevator.  30c  delivered,  No  2  VV  bite, 
'.9->4c,  elevator;  Mixed  Western,  26>s®29Hc;  White  do, 
30®33Hc. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Drrssed  beef  sides  had  a  moderate  sale, 
aud  Washington  market  dealers  w  ere  getting  t>  H<\ 
per  lb.  for  oroluury  to  prime  sides,  and  even  ktc.  for 
selected  extra  beet.  Cable  advices  irum  L  mdou  aud 
Liverpool  quote  Ameilcau  steers  firmer  at  .1  *12*10*. 
per  lb  for  tne  dressed  weight,  sluklug  the  offal,  aud 
American  ref  ngcratcu  beer  steady  at  scant  8*0  per  lb. 

CALVES  -Quiet  but  Arm,  aud  all  sold,  Ine  udlng 
commou  to  good  Veals  at  tx«9c.  per  lb.,  and  urassers 
at  294  3hc.  Among  the  sales  wee  state  Veals,  lus 
lbs  average  at  be.  per  lb  .  do,  133  lbs.,  at  9c. ;  uo,  T2S 
lbs ,  at  8c ;  Baltimore  Veals,  132  lbs.,  at  7*jc  ,  aud 
Grassers,  314  lbs,  at  s:>  25. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  -  Tho  market  was  firm  for 
both  Sheep  and  Lambs,  but  buye.s  weio  operating 
very  eautious'y.  and  loudly  protested  against  tne 
flgures  demauded.  Con  mon  to  go  d  Sheep  sold  at 
4H®.bJsc.  per  lb.:  commou  10  good  Lambs  at5H» ‘He  , 
with  nesriy  tnree  ea  -loads  or  pilinecauaaa  Lam  os 
sold  at  7*c.  Dressed  mutton  sold  slowly  at  9® lie. 
per  lb.,  dressed  Lambs  at  9>a@U>aC. 

HOGS.— No  sales  on  the  live  weight.  Dull  feeling. 
Nominal.  Selling  value  $3  .u®  *4  10  per  loo  lbs. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
January  18,  1890. 


H.  S.-I.  K.  B.-W.  H.  M.-J.  E.  B.-F.  H.  B.-H.  S  C 
C.  E.L.  H.-J.  B.  L  -J.  E.  B.-E.  F.  D.-M.  A.  L.-W  * 
C.  H.-H.  S.  C.-G  W.  D.-L.  C.  M.-A.  T.  T.-u.  E.  F 
L.  H.-F.  G.-G.  D.  K,-T.  M.  D. 


£Ui,$ccUaucouss 


Ufiyr  STUDY.  Book  keeping,  Business  Forms,  Pen 
nUlflL  manshlp,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand,  etc.,  tho¬ 
roughly  tuugnt  by  MAIL.  Circulars  free 
BRYANTS  STRATTON’S,  415  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N  X 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  "tyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jrn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  aD  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keeplnorde  A  complete  mill  and  shelter  for 
le«s  than  $uio-  Tvkducrd  Prics  lor  Fall  oi  1889. 
Over 20 oOO  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orieat  s  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18— inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  «fc  Mnrinou  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FPU  IT  PLANTQ  We  have  agreed  with  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  to  send  our  New  Cata- 
■*  w  1  1  ■  1  logue  tne  to  all  subscribers,  telllrg  all  about  our  WONDERFUL  NEW 

FRUITS:  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Great  Pacific,  Florence.  Eureka.  Haverland.  Stayman's  No.  1  and  seventy  other 
varieties  of  Strawberries  -  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Raspberry,  the  earliest  of  all;  Palmer  and  Ada 
Raspberries;  Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry,  and  eigi.ty  vai leiies  of  Grapes  and  many  ocher  new 
fruits  for  sale  only  by  us.  CLEVELAND  IMlRbERY  CO.,  Lakewood,  O. 


JERP, ARP'S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 


I  T  I  Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin 
5  JXL  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  vva 


lands 
arrant 

them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  myCARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBI  NCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato-of the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  j-ellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  1  have  .Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  J3*~Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Shipped  on  short  DOtlce  by  rail  in  car-load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  We  have  Imported  ashes  for  25  year 
and  guarantee  ours  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
ordclng  secure  our  prices  and  other  Information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  Sew  York  City. 


BEE  HIVES  AND  SECTIONS. 

We  make  the  best  Bee  Hives,  the  best  Sections 
the  bt  st  shipping  Crates,  the  best  Frames,  &c.  We 
sell  them  at  the  lowest  prices.  W  rite  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


1THE  COMING  HOG. 

Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
||  PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
IL.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, O-L 

(This  Company  sold  U>26  in  1SS8.  Send  for  description  of  this 
famous  breed  and  mention  this  paper.) 


‘GARDEN,  FL0WER&F1ELD, 

fc>S,  FKUIT  TREES, 

l  all  the  best  kinds. 


SEE0& 

lILLUJ  POTATOES 

w  ™  W  PLANTS  and  1 

THE  NEW  CURRANT  '*Crundull,'w  a  /rui<  «pccia/fj|, 
Our  Frc4?  Catalogue  is  »  Novelty  all  should  have,  aa  i , 
gives  Accurate  Di^criptlon*  and  Fair  Price*,  instead  of  bom¬ 
bast  and  exaggeration — too  common.  Send  your  address  on  i. 
Postal  for  it  at  once.  FRA. Mi  FORD  k  5>O.S,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


Oil 


..FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLO 

Hand  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue, 
la.  B. CHAFFIN <t CO., Kichmond.Va 


WILDER  EARLY  PEAR 


“Handsome,  melting, 
sweet,  pleasant,  very  good 
— Ellwanger  &  Barky. 
“It  has  come  to  stay,”— 
Hon.  H.  E.  Va.vDe.man. 
“One  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
be  st  of  its  season.”— Pres’T 
T.  T.  Lyon.  ‘A  decided  ac¬ 
quisition.”—  Pres't.  Sweet. 
“Good,  handsome,  pleas¬ 
ant.”— John  J.  Thomas. 
“r  inestof  all  early  pears.”— 
J.  T.  Lovett.  “Delicious, 
Worthy  of  trial.” — Rural 
New  Yorker.  Wilder 
Early  Pear.— Best  quality 
of  early  pears ;  earliest  good 
pear;  best  keeping  early 
pear.  Price,  one  year,  SLOO. 
Two  years.  §2.00.  Send  for 
elegant  Lithographed  Cata¬ 
logue  of  plants,  vines  or  trees,  f  ree.  also  copy  of  ( ,  row)  's 
¥ruit  Grower. — Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  1 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  OiY  EARTH 

For  c  oklng  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
or°  earns  anything  wiih  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  I 
Fre>  zing  does  not  damage  It ! 

Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaeiion ! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  willbuy  noother 
TST  We  also  make  lank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

i.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

DeaMoines,  ....  IOWA. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Granuan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  IIAfUde.Ciscissati.O. 


k  your  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Meam  Jacket 
Kellie*.  Hog  .Scalder*.  Cal¬ 
dron*.  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  R.  SPERRY  4  CO.  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS 

The  best  and  cheapest.  It 
will  pay  yr  u  to  gel  our  prices. 
No  other  manufacturers  give 
the  bargains  we  do  to  the  flrst 
person  from  each  post-office 
wh<>  sends  6c.  In  stamps 
D\IO.\  .MACHINE  CO.. 
Harness  Dept.  15,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


THE 

CHICAGO  WEEKLY 


Leads  All  its  Competitors.  It  works  either  rags  or 
yarn,  is  Simple,  Durable,  and  Easy  to  Operator 
Price,  by  mail,  Plain.  SI;  Nickel  Plated. 
SI. 50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents  Wanted. 
C.W.CRIFFIN  A  CO.,  Franklin  Falls,  N.H. 


EAL  FEED 


AND 

POWER 
COMBINED 


GRINDS  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN  including  EAR  CORN  and 
FURNISHES  POWER  to  run  a  Feed  Cutter.  W  ood  Saw.Jte. 
at  the  same  time.  Catalog’,  eshowing  a  full  line  of  Sweep 
and  Belt,  Power  Feed  Alills,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut 
ters.  Horse  Powers.  Ac.,  by  mentioning  this  paper 


STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  FREEPORT,  ILL 


TIMES. 

The  Popular  Home-Newspaper 


W1NTF0  AT  once.-a 

IvMIl  I  hlv  few  good  men  to  sell 
our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
to  an  nfactarer*  i  n  ou  r  line  i  a  the  world.  Liberal  sal  ary  paid .  Per m  a- 
ieatposltioa.lloaey  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
Ucmsaddresa,  CeateanialMfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  IU.,oc  ..’lacuumi*  Om 


of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  and  the 


Both,  One  Year,  for  Only 


Subscriptions  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  promptly  forwarded." 

For  Sample  Copies  (.free),  address  the 

WEEKLY  CHICAGO  TIMES,  Chicago,  III. 


^CK  FARM 

' 


_  ,  FOR  SALE.  ISO  ACRES. 

LA  40  acres  wnite  oak  timber  Sri]  nrst-class  for 
wheat.  Never-falling  splines  O  lglua  ly  two  farms. 

F.  H  HONEY  WELL,  Meadtille.  Pa. 


STANLEY  S  kiemin.oe 

Agents  \\  anted  Send  your  own.anda'idress  of  all 
Book  Agents  you  know  &  we  willseudyoucopi  Free. 
P.  W  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  7d)ChestuutSt.,  Philada..  Pa 


nil  FQ  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  Pays  and 
never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  uc 
X  sui.posltory.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  kukk.  Ad 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co..  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


l  ullnc  rlTb  l 

do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  ant.  ^ 
then  have  them  return  again.  1  mean  a  radical  cure. 

I  nave  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  fall  J 
ING  sickness  a  iiie-long  study.  1  warrant  my  rem  [ 
kay  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fair  i 
©u  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Sen^  * 
At  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  tree  bottle  of  my  infaiU-  I 
Die  remedy  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

B.  G.  ROOT,  JL  0. ,  103  Pearl  St,.  Re w  Yuri*  • 
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TAN  26 


f 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 


VI. 


MART  WAGER-FISHER. 


The  home  of  a  “  very  intelligent  woman;'’ 
a  laurel  jungle;  uses  made  of  choice 
woods ;  intellectual  and  social  resources 
of  a  mountain  tour. 


The  house  was  quite  a  little  distance 
from  the  road,  and  while  Jim  was  gone  on 
his  errand  of  inquiry  I  had  time  to  look 
over  the  place — a  large  fore-ground  shaded 
with  tall  oaks,  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
dens,  a  weather  browned  house  of  the 
simplest  construction,  but  which  in  being 
“  added  on  to  ”  had  grown  into  artistic  and 
picturesque  proportions.  It  was  roofed 
with  shingles  and  had  “  civilized  ”  win¬ 
dows.  A  tall  outside  chimney  was  wreathed 
in  vines  to  the  very  top,  and  marked  tidi¬ 
ness  was  everywhere  visible.  We  had  been 
seven  hours  on  the  road,  and  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  felt  that  if  Jim  returned  with  a 
negative  report  I  should  be  overcome  with 
home-sickness.  But  he  came  back  care¬ 
lessly  whistling,  opened  a  wide  gate,  said 
that  was  the  place,  and  proceeded  to  drive 
in.  We  were  a  gay-looking  load,  for  the 
trunk,  with  its  ropes  and  straps,  was  stuck 
high  with  flowers  gathered  on  the  way. 
Our  host  and  hostess  came  out  with  cordial 
greeting  and  we  were  speedily  made  to  feel 
at  home.  We  found  a  pleasant  sitting- 
room  with  a  piano  and  books,  a  large,  open 
wood  fire,  in  the  vine-wreathed  chimney, 
our  chambers  were  furnished  with  every 
needed  comfort,  and  when  we  went  down 
to  an  early  supper  we  found  an  exquisite 
table,  with  fine  napery,  flowers,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  beefsteak — broiled  tender  and  juicy. 
That  so  much  comfort  and  taste  should  be 
found  combined  in  a  modest  home 4,000  feet 
up  in  those  mountains,  gradually  became 
explained.  Our  host  was  a  New  York 
State  farmer,  and  his  wife  was  an  English 
gentlewoman  of  perfect  breeding  and  un¬ 
usual  intelligence  and  culture.  Her  deli¬ 
cate  health,  a  dozen  years  before,  had  ne¬ 
cessitated  a  milder  and  softer  climate,  and 
hearing  winsome  tales  of'  the  atmosphere 
of  Highlands — a  town  then  but  just  begun — 
she  had  hither  come,  and  had  fully  re¬ 
covered  her  health. 

At  the  foot  of  a  slope  from  the  south 
front  of  the  house  was  a  laurel  "jungle,” 
covering  perhaps  two  acres  of  ground,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival— the  19th  of  June — it 
was  an  almost  solid  field  of  bloom— a  mag¬ 
nificent  sight.  About  half  the  laurel  was 
rhododendron,  which  came  into  bloom 
later,  so  that  for  weeks  the  blossoming  of 
this  evergreen  mass  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see.  A  small,  clear,  cold  stream  ran 
through  it,  one  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  this  at  once  became  and 
continued  to  be  for  nearly  a  month,  the 
laddie’s  play-ground.  He  constructed  dams, 
and  waterfalls,  built  water-wheels  and 
boats,  and  explored  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  jungle,  out  of  which  shot  up  high 
above  the  laurel  some  superb  hemlocks 
and  showy  magnolias. 

As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  from  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  journey  and  had  become  in  a 
degree  acclimated — which  was  a  tardy 
achievement — I  could  no  longer  resist  the 
lad’s  appeals  to  go  with  him  through  the 
jungle,  which  was  for  the  most  part  acces¬ 
sible  without  going  on  all  fours,  or  crawl¬ 
ing  fiat  on  the  ground,  which  are  true 
jungle  requirements.  The  appearance  of 
the  jungle  throughout  was  that  of  a  banyan 
forest,  as  seen  pictured.  True,  the  laurel 
does  not  in  fact  send  down  branches  which 
root  upon  reaching  the  ground ;  but  the 
slender  boles  of  the  trees,  from  20  to  30  feet 
in  length,  reach  out,  branch  and  so  inter¬ 
lace  as  to  present  the  appearance  de¬ 
scribed.  The  branches  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing  each  other,  frequently  become  so 
grown  together  at  the  crossing  places  as  to 
render  separation  difficult  and  even  impos¬ 
sible,  except  by  cutting,  and  this  also  oc¬ 
curs  between  the  laurel  and  rhododendron. 
The  mountaineers  call  the  laurel  “ivy,” 
and  in  some  places  the  jungles  are  called 
“  hells.”  They  are  cool  and  mossy  places, 
and  the  leaves  form  such  a  thicket  over¬ 
head  that  very  little  sunshine  flickers 
through. 

The  boles  of  the  trees — they  here  seem  to 
be  as  much  tree  as  shrub — are  often  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter  near  the  base,  while 
the  clump  at  the  bottom  forms  mossy, 
gnarled  roots,  that  furnish  when  intelli¬ 


gently  utilized,  an  extremely  beautiful  and 
ornamental  wood.  A  great  deal  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  burnt  in  making  clearings, 
and  more  will  be  until  capital  and  facilities 
are  furnished  for  protecting  and  utilizing 
it.  And  the  wanton  destruction  of  valua¬ 
ble  woods  all  through  these  mountains  is 
deplorable,  the  natives  themselves  having 
no  idea  that  trees  are  anything  more  than 
a  nuisance  to  be  well  rid  of.  If  the  chest¬ 
nuts  on  a  fine  tree  are  wanted,  they  cut  the 
tree  down  in  order  to  get  them,  and  cherry 
trees  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  are 
none  too  good  for  fire-wood,  if  near  enough 
to  the  cabin  door. 

And  the  same  lower  down  the  mountains, 
is  true  in  regard  to  black  walnut,  now  al¬ 
most  as  valuable  as  mahogany.  At  High¬ 
lands  sufficient  intelligence,  enterprise  and 
capital  have  been  brought  together  within 
the  past  year  or  two,to  begin  the  utilization 
of  the  choicer  woods  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  and  of  panels  and  veneering  for 
artistic  interiors.  If  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  were  less  difficult,  the  region  probably 
long  ere  this  would  have  become  the  center 
of  a  great  furniture  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  because  of  the  almost  endless  supply 
of  suitable  materials.  It  was  a  matter  of 
much  interest,  as  time  passed,  and  we  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  Highlands,  to  note  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  talent  comprehended  in  the  200 
to  300  souls  that  comprised  its  per¬ 
manent  population,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  of  Northern  or  Western  birth,  and 
who  had  drifted  hither  to  be  mended  bodily 
by  the  healing  quality  of  this  mountain  air. 
Of  two  carpenters,  brothers,  both  with  a 
taste  for  botanical  research,  the  elder  is  so 
accurate  and  well  versed  in  the  flora  of 
the  region  as  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by 
scientific  men  of  eminence.  They  both 
illustrate  in  a  modest  way  the  distinction 
that  the  pursuit  of  some  scientific  study 
confers  upon  men  who  earn  their  living  by 
manual  labor.  Two  or  three  women,  also 
were  well  up  in  a  knowledge  of  plants. 
One  of  them  from  New  England  had  done 
beautiful  work  in  microscopical  drawing 
and  was  such  an  excellent  draughtsman, 
to  make  designs  for  furniture  or  buildings, 
that  workmen  could  accurately  follow. 
Four  young  men,  almost  if  not  entirely, 
self-taught  formed  a  very  creditable  musi¬ 
cal  quartette. 

One  lad  now  17,  had  been  in  the  nursery 
business  since  he  was  12  years  old.  His 
specialty  is  the  native  flora — kalmias, 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  Leucothoe,  Sour- 
wood  (a  beautiful  small  tree)  Halesia  (Silver 
Bell)  new  lilies  of  the  mountains,  magno¬ 
lias,  ferns,  pitcher  plants,  Venus’s  fly-trap, 
etc.,  etc.  He  has  the  faculty  of  taking 
woody  things  from  their  native  habitats 
and  making  them  grow  in  a  new  place,  and 
he  supplies,  so  far  as  he  can,  orders  from 
nurserymen  and  private  individuals  in  the 
North  and  West  for  this  class  of  plants.  He 
was  unmistakably  born  for  his  work,  has  a 
keen  love  for  it,  and  it  is  charming  to  take 
a  tournee  with  him  in  his  little  plantation 
and  hear  him  talk  of  his  growing  things, 
in  his  unaffected,  honest-hearted  way.  I 
think  many  a  farmer’s  lad  or  lassie  might 
turn  an  honest  penny  by  devoting  a  small 
corner  of  ground  to  seedling  trees,  such  as 
are  easily  grown,  and  for  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  some  demand.  Then  Highlands  has 
a  floral  club,  which  gives  very  pretty  flower 
shows,  and  devotes  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
improving  a  park  in  the  way  of  making  it 
not  only  a  pleasure  ground,  but  also  a 
botanical  garden,  and  to  erect  in  it  a  hall  j 
for  meetings  and  exhibitions.  The  burden 
of  this  falls  upon  a  few  women,  and  before 
the  botanical  garden  amounts  to  much, 
many  of  the  native  plants  in  the  immediate 
neigiiborhood  will  have  been  exterminated. 
Very  few  men,  even  with  their  professed 
business  instincts,  have  any  appreciation  of 
the  commercial  value  in  a  botanical  garden. 
The  town  also  has  a  dramatic  club,  which 
gives  entertainments — no  geniuses  may  be 
in  it — but  all  these  things  show  an  admir¬ 
able  disposition  to  make  the  most  of  re¬ 
sources,  which  in  a  less  isolated  place  would 
in  all  probability  remain  undeveloped. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


MCMULLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE. 

— For  many  farms  and  gardens  this 
is  the  very  best  fence  that  can  be  provided. 
Before  you  put  up  a  new  fence  you  had 
better  see  about  this  one.  This  material  is 
largely  in  use  and  gives  excellent  satisfac¬ 


tion.  Write  for  circulars  to  the  McMullen 
Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Calendar.— Of  all  the  ideal 
faces  that  adorn  advertising  cards  and  cir¬ 
culars,  that  of  the  little  girl  who  represents 
Hood’s  idea  of  perfect  health  is  the 
brightest  and  sweetest.  In  fact,  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  does  not  believe  it  is  an  ideal  face.  It 
seems  more  like  the  face  of  some  real  little 
girl.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  and  the 
calendar  part  of  it  is  very  handy  and  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  is  sent  for  15  cents  by  C.  I. 
Hood  &  Co,  Lowell,  Mass. 

French  Coach  Horses,  Shetland 
Ponies,  etc. — Catalogues  from  Savage  & 
Farnum,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Excellent 
specimens  of  thoroughbred  and  grade  ani¬ 
mals  of  various  breeds  are  offered  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  Savage  &  Farnum  wish 
to  dispose  of  all  their  live  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  months,  so  it  is  probable 
that  purchasers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
special  bargains. 

Fruit  Baskets. — Catalogue  from  The 
Michigan  Basket  Factory,  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan.  This  reliable  firm  offers  a  full 
assortment  of  packages  as  well  as  materials 
and  tools  needed  in  their  manufacture. 

Safety  Lantern  Holder.— This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  device  for  fastening  a  lantern 
to  the  wagon  so  that  it  will  be  out  of  the 
way  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  proper 


light.  The  Safety  Lantern'  Holder  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleveland  Nursery  Co.— The  catalogue 
of  this  company  contains  pictures  of  sever¬ 
al  new  strawberries  which  are  highly 
praised.  The  Mrs.  Cleveland  Strawberry 
is  well  spoken  of  by  some  of  our  best  grow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  this  catalogue. 

Advance  Hay  Tedder.— This  is  called 
“  the  most  perfect  article  of  its  kind  made.” 
In  the  next  picture  of  farm  tools  which  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  to  print,  this  tedder  will  be 
seen.  Wait  till  you  see  what  is  said  about 
it  by  the  man  who  owns  the  tools.  In  the 
meantime  send  for  a  circular  to  the  Ann 
Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Western  Washer.— It  is  claimed  that 
20,000  of  these  washers  were  sold  during 
1888.  Nothing  but  a  first-class  article 
could  reach  such  a  sale  as  that.  Anything 
that  saves  labor  for  the  housewife  should 
be  obtained  if  possible.  Send  for  the  cir¬ 
cular  of  this  machine  to  Horton  M’f’gCo., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Darnell’s  Furrower  and  Marker.— 
Several  farmers  near  the  R.  N.-Y.  farm  use 
this  handy  little  implement  and  find  it 
very  useful  and  convenient.  It  is  of  special 
value  to  potato-growers.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
important  to  successful  farming.  Send  to 
H.  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown,  Burlington 
County  N.  J.,  for  circular. 


PisrcUancmt.o' 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  116  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Rred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  loach  Stallions,  36  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  I'onies,  and 
27  Head  Kegistered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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SCIENTIFIC  m  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

CRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,’ 

and  all  small  Grains,  in  fact  everything  ■which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 
QlirCTV  DHTTfiM  and  Other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 

OHfL  I  I  DU  I  I  U  III  in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 

Reversible,  Self-sharpening  Q I  II  n  I  |U  A  Q|  A  TPO  Sold  on  trial.  AllMills 
Double  capacity  of  all  others.  U  li  I  HI  U I  N  U  I  LW  I  CO  fully  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO, 


NEW 


II.  S.S  GRINDER 


-The  Most  Complete  MOWING 
MACHINE  KNIFE  GRINDER  made 

Small,  Light.  Weighs  only  13  pounds.  Can  be  carried 
into  the  field,  and  at-  —  tacked  to  Mowing  Ma^ 

chine  Wheel. 


ENTIRELY 

NEW. 


CLARK’S 

UTAWAY  HARROW 

SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW!  BEATS  the  WORLD! 

Ground  Made  into  a  PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

has  A  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT  for 
SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN. 

Send  for  New  Circular,  with  full  description,  FREE. 

HIGGANUM  MAN’F'G  CO. 


HIGGANUM.  CONN.:  189  and  191  WATER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 

AlnoCHURNS.  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  Hlus.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Valu¬ 
able  CREAMERY  PLAN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Dreamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

>  30th  and  Market  Streets.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,! 
fl  r  r  H  O  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

otLUo  Trse^!i WsvJtnce.s’ 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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£!)c  Stations. 


THE  HOG  LOUSE.— Ill  Bulletin  No,  7 
of  the  Iowa  Station,  (Ames,  Iowa) 
Prof,  Gillette  gives  some  facts  concerning 
the  above  named  insect.  Hogs  are  fre¬ 
quently  infested  with  this  pest.  Some 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  hogs 
are  ever  troubled  in  this  way.  The  writer 
has  seen  hogs  that  were  supposed  to  have 
died  of  cholera,  literally  alive  with  lice 
which  had  almost  eaten  the  poor  things  up. 
The  hog  louse  is  a  terrible  nuisance  and 
many  of  the  remedies  heretofore  proposed 
fail  because  they  involve  tedious  operations 
which  tire  the  average  farmer  before  the 
work  is  half  done.  Prof.  Gillette  used  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  so  often  described  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  Thirteen  pigs  were  crowded  into 
one  end  of  the  pen,  where  there  was  only 
comfortable  standing  room  for  them.  Two 
gallons  of  the  emulsion  were  sprayed  upon 
the  pigs,  special  pains  being  taken  to  wet 
the  fore-quarters  and  the  inside  of  the  ears 
whens  the  lice  are  most  abundant.  One 
man  worked  a  force  pump  while  another 
held  the  nozzle.  The  time  required  was  11 
minutes,  while  the  entire  cost  for  40  pigs 
was  IB  cents. 

Digestibility  of  Corn  Fodder  and 
Silage. — In  Bulletin  No.  9  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  those  who  are  interested  in 
silage,  and  those  who  believe  that  good 
corn-fodder,  well  cured  in  the  field,  is  as 
good  as  when  preserved  in  a  silo,  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  these  experiments. 
They  will  be  particularly  glad  to  read  the 
bulletin,  when  it  is  known  that  these  ex¬ 
periments  seemed  to  show  that  the  field- 
cured  fodder  proved  more  digestible  than 
the  silage. 


liiUvaxx], 


MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


THE  HOME-MAKER,  also,  in  the 
same  line  with  Dress,  speaks  of  New 
Year’s  resolutions,  but  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  former,  it  asserts  editorially  that  New 
Year’s  resolutions  are  a  by-word  and  a 
hissing  in  the  mouths  of  sensible  people. 
That  our  journey  is  taken  step  by  step,  is 
the  key-note  of  this  earnest  editorial. 
“  To-day’s  stick  will  not  be  heavier  than 
we  can  carry.  It  is  when  we  add  to  this 
to-morrow’s  load,  and  even  those  of  many 
days  to  come,  that  we  are  crushed  *  *  *  it 
is  not  the  actual  pressure  of  what  the  day 
has  to  do  and  bear  that  wears  the  nerves 
to  the  quick.  It  is  the  fearful  looking  for¬ 
ward  ;  the  pernicious  folly  of  sighting 
trouble  at  long  range.  *  *  *  But  to  fight 
sins  and  foibles  in  detail  is  feasible.  *  *  * 
One  and  all.  we  are  day  laborers.”  “Is 
Woman  Woman’s  Worst  Enemy  ?  ”  is  an¬ 
swered  with  an  emphatic  negative  by  Kate 
Tannatt  Woods,  who  says  that  the  old  re¬ 
proach  that  women  are  hard  on  each  other, 
will  never  exhaust  itself  till  women 
slaughter  it  and  give  it  burial,  and  brings 
many  vigorous  arguments  to  buttress  her 
position.  The  serial  by  Marion  Harland, 
“With  the  Best  Intentions”  still  goes 
smoothly  on,  though  there  are  signs  of 
a  rupture  in  the  near  future,  and  we  are 
none  of  us  much  in  love  with  Clara ;  while 
another  by  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer  begins 
with  almost  breathless  interest.  No.  7  of 
the  “  In  Wonderland  ”  series  tells  of  being 
with  the  vintagers.  There  are  also  some 
good  short  stories,  a  poem  about  Father 
Damien,  the  leper  priest,  with  a  fine  clear 
portrait,  an  interesting  article  on  Wedge- 
wood  ware,  and  almost  as  much  more  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  various  departments  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  especially  noted.  Taken  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  nearly  an  ideal  number.  The 
Home-Maker  Company,  New  York. 


DRESS  begins  the  new  year  as  a 
monthly,  under  the  name  of  “The 
Jenness-Miller  Magazine.”  It  gives  first  a 
full-page  New  Year  engraving,  then  an 
editorial  plea  for  good  resolutions,  with  the 
thought  that,  even  if  not  fully  kept,  yet 
every  quickening  of  the  better  impulses 
and  every  spontaneous  enthusiasm  have 
their  effect  upon  the  permanent  growth  of 
what  is  felt  in  our  common  human  nature. 
The  Physical  Exercises  are  continued. 
Social  Etiquette  takes  up  for  Part  I. 
“  Chaperons  and  Balls ;”  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  “  College  Education  for  Women,” 
by  Laura  Gedding,  closes  with  a  plea  for 
co-education.  “New  Year’s  Customs  in 
Washington”  gives  brief  touches  of  the 


Presidential  New  Year’s  Receptions,  from 
the  first  in  1790,  of  which  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Journal  records:  “All  the  respect¬ 
able  citizens  came  between  the  hours  of  12 
and  three  o’clock  to  pay  the  compliments 
of  the  season  to  me ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
great  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
visited  Mrs.  Washington  on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion,”  to  the  present  time.  There  is  a 
New  Year’s  story,  “What  Befell  Little 
Bobbins,”  and  a  bright,  illustrated  one, 
“A  Man’s  Story  of  a  Bicycle  Gown,”  be¬ 
sides  the  serial  “  The  Philosopher  of  Drift¬ 
wood,”  by  Mrs.  Jenness-Miller,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  this  number.  The  regular  de¬ 
partments,  “  Fashion  and  Fancy,”  Talks 
About  Books,”  etc.,  are  well  kept  up,  and 
the  magazine  in  its  monthly  form  bids  fair 
to  be  better  and  more  popular  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  Jenness-Miller  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

- - 

ST.  NICHOLAS  contains  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information, 
as  well  as  much  pleasant  reading.  “An 
Ostrich  Ranch  in  the  United  States  ”  tells 
about  the  first  importation  of  these  birds  to 
California,  their  habits,  methods  of  hatch¬ 
ing  and  rearing  their  young,  and  numer¬ 
ous  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the 
business.  There  are  now  about  300  birds 
on  the  California  ranch, and  after  an  ostrich 
reaches  his  highest  productiveness,  his 
feathers  are  worth  about  $100  per  year. 
“  The  Routine  of  the  Republic  ”  is  the  sev¬ 
enth  paper  in  a  series  dealing  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  present  pa¬ 
per  deals  with  that  part  of  the  government 
through  which  intercourse  is  had  with 
foreign  nations.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
that  many  of  the  older  boys  (and  girls) 
would  do  well  to  read,  and,  withal,  is  writ- 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000,000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  tc 
realize  an  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent ,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers:  or  call. 


WILLIAM  K.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  M,  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’way,  Slew  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


StTH  ^OlO’s 

COUCH  KILLER 

(u^s(ouc;h^(olps. 

^CONwtiON.^ 


I  had  tried  best  physicians 
and  numerous  medicines  with¬ 
out  relief  for  a  severe  lung 
affection,  but  a  few  bottles  of 
Seth  Arnold’s  Cough  Killer 
SET  ME  ALL  RIGHT. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  used 
it,  and,  like  myself,  consider  it 
the  best  cough  remedy  ever 
discovered.  M.  D.  Stratton, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  25c.  50c. 
‘and  gl.  All  Dealers  sell  it. 


too  80H08  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Home*  Youth  Cadiz,  O. 


ten  in  such  plain,  every-day  English,  that 
the  young  readers  can  easily  comprehend 
it.  “  Pilot-Boat  Torching  at  Night.”  is  a 
description  of  the  pilot-boat  service  of  New 
York,  with  an  illustration  of  a  boat  burn¬ 
ing  a  “flare.”  The  opening  chapters  of  a 
charming  story  “  Crowded  Out  o’  Crofield” 
are  given.  The  “Enchanted  Mesa”  is  a 
15th-century  legend  of  New  Mexico,  in 
which  unflinching  devotion  to  duty  in  the 
face  of  great  danger  is  exemplified  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  Indian  boy.  There  is  much  more  in  the 
stories,  poems  and  illustrations  to  amuse, 
interest  and  instruct  both  young  and  old. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

• - - - 

THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  for 
January  contains  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  edited  by  Dr.  Talmage.  It  is  in  his 
characteristic  style.  He  pays  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  sainted 
mother,  and  the  Christian  home  in  which 
he  was  reared,  and  draws  from  his  personal 
experience  some  excellent  counsel  to  those 
who  are  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  young. 
There  is  also  a  change  in  the  editorial 
management,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  taking 
the  place  so  long  and  so  acceptably  filled  by 
Mrs.  Louisa  Knapp.  Mrs.  Knapp  will, 
however,  continue  her  personal  manage¬ 
ment  of  “  The  Practical  Housekeeper”  de¬ 
partment.  Every  page  is  replete  with  in¬ 
structive  and  entertaining  matter,  and  we 
would  advise  those  of  our  lady  readers  who 
have  not  seen  it  to  send  for  a  specimen 
copy  which  will  be  sent  free  if  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  mentioned.  Address  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 


Pi.uceUaneou.s 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden'a  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  L07TEE1T,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WOVEN  WIRE  CCftjnr 

.  A  ROPE  SELVAGE  IbllUb 

All  SIZES  MESH.  PRICES  REDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


50  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PER  ROD. 


?ennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Fa. 

Farqnhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  San  Mills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary.  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gine*  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
so  peri  or  to 

any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQCHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


You  can  save 
a  trip  around 


Your  Horse 


every  time  you  hitch  him.  bv  using  Spangler’s 
HAN1)Y  SHAFT  HOLD  KK,  which  buckles  to 
any  carriage  saddle  strap,  and  enables  vmi  to 
FINISH  HITCHING  ON  ONE  SIDE  without, 
going  on  the  other  to  enter  the  opposite  shaft. 
DOES  NOT  TOUCH,  RUB  AND  DEFACE  THE 
SHAFTS,  or  the  leather  covering,  or  adhere  to 
the  same  as  do  leather  tugs,  which  is  hard  on  the 
saddle  and  HORSES’  BACKS.  Always  looks  nice, 
no  UP  AND  DOWN  MOTION  of  the  shafts  when 
used  on  ROAD  CARTS.  Simple,  convenient,  and 
the  very  thing  for  a  restless  horse.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  with  full  particulars. 

(Mention  this  paper.)  Address, 

Spangler,  Jeasop  &  Jmirt,  York.  Pa 


-°BEAUTY 


Cuticura  Remedies  Curb 
Skin  and  Blood  DiseasW 
from  Pimples  to  Scrofula. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREESanpPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  Pit  1  'IT  ami  Ornamental 
TREKS,  Shrub*.  Rosea,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue.  Springof  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PH (ENIX)  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TI  TTLE  A  CW.,  Proprietors,  HI.OO fllNUTON,  ILL. 


NO  PEN  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  ESTEEM  IN 
which  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  held  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been 
made  happy  by  the  cure  of  agonizing,  humiliating. 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  skin  Benin  ifler.  prepared  from  it.  exter¬ 
nally,  and  OrTiccRA  R^solvunt.  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  internally.  area  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
sklu  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula 
Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.  ;  Soap,  25c. 
Resolvent.  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Dr  to  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


tW~  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
f3T  prevented  by  Cuticura  soap.  _*J 


Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains  and  Weakness 
speedily  cured  by  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Pi.as 
tkr.  the  only  paln-kllllng  plaster 


POULTRY  PAPER.  16 
Sam  pie /Ym.  C.  C, 


pages,  1  mouths  for  10c 
DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


THE 


are  those  put  up  by 

D.M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.) 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S££D  AN  NUAti 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  F  REE  10  all  ap- 
plicanis,  and  to  last  season’s  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Held 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary. 


—ALSO— 

FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENGINES. 

—MANUFACTURED  BY— 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton.  Madison  County,  iV.  Y. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


did  f\ 1  >  A  TTAfor  a  certain  coin  of 
ipU.UUU  X  1848.  We  buy  all  kinds 

of  old  coins  and  pay  high  prices.  Among  those  that  we 
especially  want  are  dollarsdated  betere  I8sl.  half  dol¬ 
lars  dated  betore  1869,  quartersof  1853  and  nearly  all 
earlier  dates.  20-cent  pieces,  nickels  of  1883,  silver  dimes 
and  half  dimes,  all  cents  dated  before  1857 also  1877 and 
hundreds  of  others.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars 
worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Enclose  stamp. 

H.  B  Simonds  &  Co.,  box  3,046,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  SEES 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.Rob- 
oins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
881  one  week.  80  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  •  • 


Persons  desiring  authoritative 
Information  concerning  the 
•  Agr'culture.  Mines  or  M»nu- 
facturersof  Colorado:  Its  recourses,  advantages,  etc., 
with  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  can  receive, 
po-tage  free,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  or  answers  to 
special  inquiries,  by  addressing  State  Burcu  of 
Immigration  and  Statistics,  Dearer,  Colo. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  in 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mullica  Hill.  N.  J 


StarR 


A  NEW  TREATMENT*' 

I  Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that! 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they  | 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  para-j 
sites  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  re-  | 
search,  however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
|  fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discovety  is 
that  a  simple  remedy  has  been  discovered 
which  permanently  cures  the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  cases  of  these  distressing  diseases  by 
afew  simple  applications  msuXe (two weeks 
,  apart)  by  the  patient  at  home.  A  parnph 
I  let  explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent 
free  by  A.  H.  Dixon  &  Son,  337  and  339 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


FARMERS 


1  We  make  the  only  Saw 
,  Mill  in  America  that  fully 
'  suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4  H.  P.,  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills.  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  ATLANTA.  GA. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions  in  Secret  Service 
work.  Representatives  receive  the  International  Detective, 
Grannan  3  Warning  Against  Fraud,  Grannan's  Pocket  Gallery  of 
Noted  Criminals.  Those  interested  in  detective  business,  or  desir¬ 
ing  to  be  detectives,  send  stamp  for  particulars.  Tmplovment  for 
all.  GRANNAN  DETECTIYE  BUREAU  €0.  Arcade,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 

Send  for  new  circular. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Bristol.  Ct. 


For  a  Disordered  Liver  try  Reecham's  Pills 


General  Advertising-  Bates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  'nvariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . ..25  “ 

Preferred  positions  . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

•*  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  posc-pald . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.01  (161$  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S(29ts  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

aa  second  clasa  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


JAN'25 


Ijitmorcms, 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  'prepared  to 
offer  very  liberal  terms  to  good,  respoTisi- 
ble  permanent  agents.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

THE  TURKEY’S  TERROR. 


The  turkey  gobbler  who  contrived  In  some  sly,  sub¬ 
tle  way 

To  dodge  the  executioner  on  last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Is  in  his  dark -.seclusion,  still  remain!  jg  deep  and 
fast  ; 

He  won’t  show  up  until  he  knows  the  holidays  are 
Pas*  ■  —Chicago  Herald. 

In  the  Wrong  Place. — Newspaper  Bore: 
“Anything  new  ?  ”  Paragrapher  (with  dig¬ 
nity  ) :  “  This,  sir,  is  the  humorous  depart¬ 
ment.”—  A' ew  York  Weekly. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  fuchsia 
-  for  our  national  flower.”  “Why  so?” 
We  have  a  great  fuchsia  before  us.” — 
N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

“  Ma,  the  minister  is  coming.”  “What 
makes  you  think  so  ?  Did  you  see  him  ?  ” 

*  No ;  but  I  saw  pa  take  the  parrot  and  lock 
it  up  in  the  stable.” — New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Miserly  :  “  I  don’t  believe  in  any¬ 

thing  going  to  waste,  do  you  ?  ”  Ethel ; 
“Well,  I  don’t  object  to  an  arm  going  to 
waist.” — Smith,  Gray  &  Co.’s  Monthly. 

Bridget:  “Enjoy  slape,  is  it?  How 
could  I  ?  The  minit  I  lay  down,  I’m  aslape. 
an’  the  minit  I’m  awake,  I  have  to  get  up. 
Where’s  the  time  for  enjoyin’  it  ?  ”— Phil¬ 
adelphia  Call. 

Old  Gentleman  (passing  through  hall)  : 
“I  don’t  want  to  see  you  kiss  my  daughter 
again,  young  man.  Do  you  hear  ?”  Young 
man  (in  parlor) :  “  I  do,  sir,  I’ll  close  the 
door  next  time.”— New  York  Sun. 

Rejected  Suitor  :  “  Oh,  you  needn’t 

appear  so  supercilious.  There  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught.” 
Young  Woman  :  “  Well,  if  you  want  a  fish 
you’d  better  go  to  the  Fulton  Market.”— 
Time. 

Grocer:  “I’ve  got  a  lot  of  Limburger 
cheese  that  I’m  going  to  advertise  for  sale 
at  cost.  Can  you  suggest  somo  taking 
head-line  for  the  ad?”  Editor:  “How 
would  ‘  Unapproachable  Bargain  ’  suit 
you?”— The  Epoch. 

“Love  is  Blind.”  Nonsense  !  Just  pay  a 
little  attention  to  some  other  woman,  and 
the  woman  who  loves  you  will  see  it  even 
if  the  transaction  occurs  10  miles  away, 
with  half  a  hundred  brick  walls  interven¬ 
ing. — Boston  Transcript. 

Gaggs:  “By  George!  How  tired  some 
of  these  jokes  look  one  sees  in  these  alleged 
humorous  papers.”  Baggs  :  “Guess  you’d 
look  tired  if  you’d  traveled  around  as  much 
as  they  have,  and  been  declined  with  thanks 
as  often.”— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Amateur  Actress:  “Why,  sir,  what 
other  talents  do  I  require  to  be  fit  for  the 
stage?”  Wise  Manager:  “Get  married 
to-night,  divorced  Friday ;  have  it  well  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Sunday  papers.  Then  come 
in  Monday,  and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.”— 
Smith,  Gray  &  Co.’s  Monthly. 

In  the  Barn-yard.— Esthetic  Boarder 
to  Old  Lady  :  “  Of  course  you  kuow,  my 
good  lady,  that  the  hen  belongs  to  the  gal- 
linacea.”  Old  Lady :  “Not  that  hen,  ef 
you  please  !  Some  hens  may  belong  to  a 
gal  in  Asia,  but  these  belongs  to  a  gal  in 
New  Jersey.” — Yonkers  Gazette. 

Jones,  who  is  absent-mindedness  itself, 
entered  a  shoe  store  the  other  day  and 
asked  the  attendant  to  measure  his  son  and 
heir  for  a  pair  of  congress  gaiters.  “  But 
where  is  he  ?  ”  asked  the  shopman.  “  Why, 
drat  the  boy  !  ”  exclaims  Jones,  waking  up 
and  glancing  around,  “  if  I  haven’t  gone 
and  left  him  to  hum  !  ” — Judge. 


DON’T  FORGET 


— IF  YOU  HAVE — 


— THAT  THE — 


Aches,  Pains, 

Soreness, 

Burns,  Scalds, 

Swellings, 

Sprains, 

Bruises,  Cuts, 

Wounds,  PHENOL  SODIQUE 

for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials  address 
Hancf  Bros.  &  White,  Proprietors,  Philadelphia 
For  sale  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Dealers 


Quickest 

AND 

Surest 

Remedy  is 


FORCE  OF  HABIT. 

“John,”  said  a  lady  to  her  very  sick  husband,  “the  doctor  is  down  stairs  and  wants 
to  see  you.” 

“  Tell  him  I’m  out  and  he’ll  have  to  call  again,”  said  John  from  sheer  force  of  habit. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  re  eived  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  New  DATA  LOGIE  ot 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1890. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn &Co.J5 JohnS*  NewYork. 


Iinpcc  e  FARM  ANNUAL 

U|  II  |^_  H_  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 

i  D  COT  OCCHC  1UK-UKlng  RARE  NOVE  LT I ES  of  sterling  merit, 
nE5l  oEEUtl  whlch  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
W  to  a»  who  want  realty  first-class  Warranted  Seeds.  , 

W1ATLEE BURPEE &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa.l 


The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co’s  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 


v  Largest  Rose  Growers  in  America. 


Nr w  and 
It  A  HE 


BULBS  and  SEEDS. 

OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  116  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  is 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  -who  -write /or  it.  It  describes  and 
tells  HOW  TO  GROW  over  TWO  THOUSANO 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  NEW  ROSES,  NEW 

SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 
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Large  -4^ 

Rose  Houses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  rose8eGeRd°sS ind  West  Grove,  Pa. 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
antecd.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will 
rpay  you  to  see  our  New  Guide  before  buying.  Send  for  it — free.  Address 


►J-S  ►Js  ►J.  ►J.  ►J-.  ►Js  ►J.  ►J, 

The  man  who  lias  invested  from  three 
to  live  dollars  in  a  Rubber  Coat,  and 
at  his  first  half  hour's  experience  in 
a  storm  finds  to  his  sorrow  that  it  is 
hardly  a  better  protection  than  a  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  not  only  feels  chagrined 
at  being  so  badly  taken  in,  but  also 
feels  if  lie  does  not  look  exactly  like 

Ask  for  the  “  FISH  BRAND  ’»  Sucker 


A 

WET 

HEN 


We  oiler  the  man  who  wants  service 
(not  style)  a  garment  that  will  keep 
him  dry  in  the  hardest  storm.  It  is 
called  TOWER’S  KISH  BRAND 
11  SLICKER,”  a  name  familiar  to  every 
Cow-boy  all  over  the  land.  With  them 
the  only  perfect  Wind  and  Waterproof 
Coat  is  “Tower’s  Fish  Brand  Slicker." 


non  *u*  ‘‘,v  x.avjax  ■  ■■■■■■  v  and  take  no  other.  If  your  storekeeper 

does  not  have  the  fish  brand,  send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A.  J.  Tower,  20  Simmons  St.,  Boston.  M  ass. 


Aspinwall 
Potato 
Planter 


^PLANTS 

Corn 


pWWAUMflCC 

HREE  RIVlFty 

M,CH/  DISTRIBUTES 


■1^10  I  rtIDU  |  E.O 

Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illnstrated  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 


QuakIr  city  GRINDING  MILL 

^  IMPROVED  DURING  1889. 

*^C°rn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal.  Grinds  finer,  rnns lighter, 
ore  durable  than  any  mill  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  buying. 


is  more 
A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO.,  Phllada  .Pa 

Territory  Eul  of  Ohio. 


SPRINGFIELD  IMPLEMENT  CO..Sprlngltlil  Okie 

Territory  West  of  reim.ylv’nl"*  ’ 


lOWS 


EVENLY  and 
ACCURATELY. 


#11  mat II  WHEELBARROW  V 

CROWN  GRASS  SEEDER  \ //j 

*■  The  very  BEST  IHncbine  ever  made  to  \  1/  7 

sow  Clover  and  Timothy.  All  iron  wheel.  V  e  * 

40  in.  diam.j  like  a  Bicycle  wheel.  Hoppers  14  ft.  Iona.  No 
Gearing.  No  friction.  Send  for  circulars  of  this  Seeder  and  y 

th«  '•  Crown  Grain  and  Firtllittr  Drill,"  the  beet  on  the  market. 


LIGHT.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 

pom: 

CAM  . HUB.  VIBRATORY  LEVER. 

Thin  Machine  can  be  set  to  sow 
the  desired  quantity  (from  4  to 
25  lbs  per  acre)  instantly.  Wire 
agitator  not  affected  by  weather 
Saves  seed  and  time,  and  inaurei 
good  hay  crops.  Every  one  mirrantea 
CROWN  M ANFC.  CO./* 
PHELPS,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  4 


DO  YOU 


WANT 


ANY 


Du  ruble,  Eire  proof 


ROOFING? 

Half  tbe  price  of  flu  or  shingles  ?  Guaranteed  water¬ 
tight  on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  or  your  man 
John  can  put  it  on.  Sample  free  if  you 

STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF. 

INDIANA  PAINT  «fc  ROOFING  CO., 

42  West  Broadway.  New  York. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


f 


r  ;  ^  q _ |  e? 

Send  forCir- 

cular.  tij  j 
Manufact’d  by  '' 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break-* 
■  age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


SAW 

IMPROVED  HEAD  BLOCKS. 

ALEXANDER  IRON  WORKS, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


MILLS, 

IRON  FRAME, 

STEEL  ARBOR, 


PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNABE  &  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  &  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148 Fifth  Ave.  Washington  .817  M’k’t  Space 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


1 


£  'W‘ "'l  l 

IL _ A’*  clothiloe  iBnai. 

•  oTyou  want  the  best? 

Then  send  for  it  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ot 
butter  per  week.  In  which  90  Cows 
have  averaged  1G,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American- bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB, 

8\  RACUSE,  N.  Y. 


QCCnQ  6pktsofm>  choicest  Flower  Seer's.  U’c  Beau- 
OLLUO  tlful  catalog  free  FB.lllLLS,  IhornHillN  Y 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSED. 

Mode  of  steel,  lighter,  stronger,  cheaper,  more 
power,  everlasting  and  competition  distanced. 
For  proof  order  on  trial,  to  keep  the  best  a”d 
CJtany  other  alongside  if  you  can.  Reversible 
Null  Circle  ■u^1.ri  " . .  licit  Presses,  all  sizes. 


Address  for 
circulars  and  location  of! 
Storehouses  and  Agents. 


No.  56  Dederick’s  "Works.  albIn^n  y! 


Western  and  Southern 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO., 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR 
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MICHIGAN,  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

p6xxcl  for  circular  describing  latest  improvement  a 

HOMER  ROAn  CART  &  SEEDER  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 
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TECOMA  R4DICANS. 


THE  TRUMPET -CREEPER  shown  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  27,  was  planted 
in  1862  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Blair  of  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 
The  little  vine  planted  at  that  time  was 
but  two  feet  high.  Mr.  Blair  dug  a  large 
hole  and  sank  a  Red  Cedar  tree  firmly 
beside  the  little  vine.  The  side  branches 
were  not  cut  off  close  to  tne  trunk  but  left 
a  foot  or  more  long  so  as  to  furnish  sup¬ 
port  for  the  growing  vine.  As  it  grew 
Mr.  Blair  trained  the  branches  so  as  to 
form  a  seat  which  is  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving,  Fig.  27. 

This  beautiful  weeping  tree— for  that  is 
the  best  way  to  describe  it — is  now  over  20 
feet  high.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  quite 
lost  the  vine  habit,  but  its  long  shoots,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  cling  to,  droop  gracefully, 
giving  it  the  appearance,  not  of  a  vine,  but 
rather  of  a  pendulous  tree,  which  during 


its  period  of  bloom  is  a  most  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject. 

Of  all  hardy  vines  probably  the  Trumpet 
Vine  is  the  best  adapted  to  being  changed 
into  the  tree  form.  Its  main  stem  enlarges 
with  its  lateral  and  perpendicular  growth 
proportionately,  so  that,  being  supported 
by  a  heavy  stake,  it  in  time  becomes  self- 
supporting.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Duchman’s  Pipe,  the  Celastrus  scandens, 
Akebia  quinata,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the 
vines  which  we  sometimes  attempt  to 
change  in  this  way. 


THE  TRUMPET  CREEPER. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


This  is  oueof  the  commonest, easiest  to  grow 
and  most  ornamental  of  all  our  woody 
climbers.  Its  botanical  name  is  Tecoma 
radicans,  and  it  belongs  to  the  Bignonia 
family  of  plants;  Catalpa  trees  also  belong 
to  the  same  order.  It  grows  wild  from 
Pennsylvania  south  and  west,  and  abounds 
along  the  outskirts  of  woods,  road-sides, 
and  neglected  grounds  and  thickets  of 


shrubs  where  the  soil  is  good,  but  is  seldom 
found  in  dense,  shady  woods. 

As  an  ornamental  climber  it  is  cultivated 
in  all  temperate  countries.  The  typical 
wild  plant  is  the  one  most  commonly  culti¬ 
vated,  but  nurserymen  have  given  us  a  few 
distinct  varietal  forms  of  it;  for  instance, 
Praecox,  which  is  claimed  to  bloom  a  little 
earlier  than  the  common  form,Grandiflora, 
which  has  larger  flowers, and  Atrosan guinea, 
which  has  darker-colored  blossoms.  The 
last  named  is  quite  distinct,  but  the  other 
two,  although  perhaps  distinct  enough, 
occur,  I  believe,  not  infrequently  in  a  wild 
state,  at  least  any  one  in  the  Southern 
States  may  observe  that  some  plants  bloom 
earlier  than  others  and  some  have  larger 
and  handsomer  flowers  than  others. 

Trumpet  Creepers  are  very  serviceable 
wherever  vigorous,  permanent  vines  are 
wanted,  but  they  should  not  be  planted 
against  light  trellis  work  as  they  might 
wind  around  and  break  it.  They  luxuriate  in 
warm  sunshine,  and  will  blossom  well  even 
iu  north-facing  aspects  provided  they  are  not 
overshaded  by  trees.  We  have  an  old  two- 
story  barn  covered  to  the  top  of  the  roof 
with  one  on  the  south  side  and  on  the  west 


gable  end,  and  when  it  is  in  bloom  in  mid¬ 
summer  it  looks  lovely.  We  cut  the  vines 
hard  into  the  boards  every  winter.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  many  other  vines  we  have  it 
covering  a  large  summer-house,  and  alone 
trained  up  arched  pillars.  And  it  is  really 
pretty  when  allowed  to  run  up  trees  and 
spread  out  among  their  branches,  and  de¬ 
pend  again  in  flower-tipped  sprays,  as  we 
find  it  wild  along  the  margins  of  Southern 
woods.  And  a  very  striking  way  to  use  it 
is  trained  up  a  high  pillar  by  itself  in  col¬ 
umnar  fashion.  J ust  set  a  12  to  20-feet  high 
locust  or  chestnut  post  in  the  ground  where 
you  wish  to  have  the  pillar  and  plant  Trum¬ 
pet  Creepers  about  it  and  let  them  climb 
up  the  pole  at  freedom,  but  clip  them  in 
close  to  the  pillar  every  winter  for  tidiness’ 
sake. 

It  clings  to  any  rough  surface  by  stem 
roots,  just  as  English  Ivy  does  and,  too,  it 
often  twists  around  a  narrow  support.  It 
spreads  a  good  deal  at  the  root  and  sprouts 
crop  up  as  far  as  some  yards  away  from  the 
stems  of  the  old  plants,  but  they  are  easily 
chopped  out  if  not  wanted.  It  is  quite  hardy 
on  Long  Island,  and  hardy  enough  at 
Boston. 


r - ; - - - — - rr- 


THE  TRUMPET  CREEPER  AS  A  TREE.  From  Nature.  Fig  ~  27. 
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Tecoma  grandiflora  is  a  splended 
species  from  China  and  Japan.  Its  flowers 
are  shorter  and  more  open  than  those  of  T. 
radicans,  and  hardly  so  dark-colored,  but 
they  are  very  showy  and  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  large  terminal  panicles.  It  is  a  much 
finer  species  than  our  native  one,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  not  nearly  so  hardy.  Against 
Mr.  Barlow’s  house  near  here,  there  are  some 
fine  old  plants  that  bloom  abundantly  every 
year,  and  the  plants  of  it  on  our  summer¬ 
house  bloom  prettily ;  but  there  is  no  use 
disguising  the  fact  that  it  is  too  tender 
for  general  cultivation  out-of-doors  north 
of  New  York.  From  Philadelphia  south¬ 
ward,  however,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
hardy  vines.  At  Arlington,  in  Virginia, 
last  summer  I  saw  it  in  splended  bloom ; 
also,  near  by  it,  a  handsome  form  almost 
intermediate  between  this  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  species. 

Tecoma  Thunbergii  has  not  yet  bloomed 
with  us,  but  Parsons  describes  it  as  “  re¬ 
sembling  T.  grandiflora,  but  less  vigorous, 
with  flowers  of  a  deeper  tint.” 


farm  Craaami}. 


FLOOD  GATES. 


L.  D.  SNOOK. 


Flood  Gates  are  constructed  by  only  a 
few  farmers  in  a  proper  manner  and  many 
are  compelled  after  every  freshet  to  rebuild 
the  fence  crossing  the  stream.  This  should 
not  be  so  and  need  not  be  if  the  plan 
shown  at  Fig.  29,  be  followed.  Forked 


Fig.  29. 

posts  are  firmly  set  or  driven  near  the 
edge  of  the  stream  :  in  the  prongs  at  the  top 
is  laid  a  long  pole  r,  in  which  have  been 
previously  bored  two-inch  holes,  and  split 
strips  n  n  n  long  enough  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  dry  time  are  in¬ 
serted  in  these  holes.  To  these  strips  are 
firmly  nailed  other  strips,  g  g,  making  the 
whole  gate  firm  and  very  substantial.  Im¬ 
mediately  above  the  supporting  pole  r  at 
each  end,  wire  is  attached  to  the  forked 
parts,  as  shown  at  a  a.  This  keeps  the 
whole  apparatus  firmly  in  position.  It  is 
plain  that  as  the  water  rises  and  presses 
against  the  bottom  of  the  strips  nn,  they  are 
pushed  down  stream  and  all  flood  wood  or 
even  stumps  when  the  current  carries  them 
against  the  strips  are  not  retarded  in  their 
progress,  as  the  bottom  of  the  gate  swings 
down  stream  and  of  its  own  gravity  comes 
in  position  again  as  soon  as  the  freshet  sub¬ 
sides.  This  is  certainly  a  cheap,  serviceable 
affair  and  the  most  rapid  current  will  not 
destroy  it. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  FEEDING  IN  SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN. 


Extent  of  the  business;  purchasing  the 
stock;  cost  of  pasture;  winter  ac¬ 
commodations  and  feed;  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  self-feeders ;  watering ;  market¬ 
ing;  amount  and  sources  of  profit. 


IT  will  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting  to 
the  readers  of  the  R.N.-Y.  to  hear  some 
account  of  the  sheep-feeding  industry  as  it 
is  carried  on  in  Southern  Michigan  to-day. 
The  increased  consumption  of  mutton  in 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


our  large  cities,  especially  in  the  East,  and 
the  consequent  increasing  demand  for  it, 
have  been  productive  of  two  results,  name¬ 
ly,  the  gathering  together  of  large  flocks  of 
sheep  in  the  fall  to  be  fattened  for  the  city 
markets,  and  the  rapid  introduction  of 
black-faced  or  mutton  breeds  to  be  crossed 
with  our  Merinos. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  bus¬ 
iness  is  limited  to  those  farmers  who  can 
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Within  the  past  two  years  anew  method 
of  feeding  grain  to  the  sheep  has  come  into 
use,  which  consists  of  an  arrangement  of 
what  are  known  as  “self-feeders,”  whereby 
the  sheep  help  themselves  to  grain  at  will. 
A  very  simple  contrivance  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  object,  is  made  by  setting  a  box, 
that  will  hold  enough  for  several  days’  feed, 
upon  the  farther  end  of  the  rack  and  con¬ 
ducting  the  grain  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
bottom  by  a  spout.  About  four  sheep  can 
eat  from  the  end  of  the  spout  at  once. 
Water  is  supplied  by  hand  pumping  and 
by  wind  power,  but  in  either  case  the  most 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  separate  pens 
has  been  found  to  be  large  tobacco  or  candy 
pails,  that  can  be  readily  emptied  of  dirty 
water  and  refilled.  Where  a  wind-mill  is 
used,  a  large  tank  is  placed  on  the  upper 
floor  of  the  barn  and  surrounded  by  hay 
to  prevent  freezing,  the  water  being  drawn 
by  a  hose-pipe  as  desired. 

So  much  for  the  arrangements  for  feeding. 
The  sheep  are  put  into  the  barn  and  care¬ 
fully  graded  at  the  time  of  or  just  before 
the  first  heavy  snows.  The  feed  is  usually 
shelled  corn  or  corn  with  a  little  oats,  and 
hay,  straw  or  corn-fodder  or,  more  often,  a 
ration  of  each  at  different  times.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  to  feed  twice  a  day,  both 
fodder  and  grain,  where  self-feeders  are  not 
in  use,  the  racks  being  swept  out  clean  and 
the  grain  fed  first,  by  spreading  evenly 
though  the  rack  from  half  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  to  the  head.  The  sheep  are  usu¬ 
ally  sent  to  market  from  the  last  of  Febru¬ 
ary  to  the  first  of  May,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
contracted  to  local  buyers  long  before  they 
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command  means  to  buy  the  sheep,  and  who 
have  accommodations  for  them  in  the  way 
of  shelter  during  the  feeding  season.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  the  industry  was  con¬ 
fined  almost  entirely,  in  this  section,  to  the 
fattening  of  wethers  and  a  few  ewes  that 
breeders  wished  to  get  rid  of  by  reason  of 
their  age  or  inferiority ;  but  at  present, 
through  the  introduction  of  the  black-faced 
sheep,  the  feeding  of  good,  thrifty  lambs 
is  a  paramount  part  of  the  industry.  The 
business  of  buying  these  sheep  begins  im¬ 
mediately  after  shearing,  and  is  carried  on 
till  cold  weather,  when  the  sheep  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  barn.  They  are  bought  both 
by  weight  and  by  the  head,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  in  the  latter  way.  The  prices 
paid  vary  considerably ;  but  of  late  years 
they  have  been  governed  to  some  extent  by 
the  shipping  trade,  as  many  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
At  present,  perhaps  three  to  three  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  for  wethers,  and  four 
to  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  for 
lambs  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  The  gath¬ 
ering  of  these  large  flocks  together  (.say  from 
200  to  1,000),  into  the  hands  of  single  indi¬ 
viduals,  necessitates  the  hiring  of  much 
pasture  during  the  fall  months,  and  this  has 
come  to  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  two  cents  per  head  for  each 
week. 

Having  the  sheep  purchased,  the  next 
consideration  is  a  proper  place  and  suitable 
arrangements  for  feeding  them.  Those 
who  have  engaged  most  extensively  in  the 
business  have  built  or  remodeled  their 
barns  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  large 
place  for  storing  hay  and  coarse  fodder 
overhead,  and  the  lower  part,  where  the 
sheep  are,  has  no  floor  and  is  divided  into 
pens  from  10  to  12  feet  wide  extending  to 
the  outer  walls  of  the  barn  on  each  side  of 
a  central  alley.  Fig.  30  illustrates  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  lower  story  of  such  a 
barn.  The  racks  in  the  center  of  each  pen 
and  abutting  upon  the  alley  are  open  at 
the  ends  so  that  one  may  step  from  the 
alley  into  them  to  distribute  the  grain  or 
hay. 

These  racks,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all 
built  after  one  pattern  about  as  follows : 
Take  three  pieces  of  2x2  or  2x4  stuff,  three 
feet  long,  and  nail  to  them  two  boards  six 
inches  wide  and  of  any  length  desired  for 
the  rack,  as  in  Fig.  30.  This  forms  one 
side,  and  the  other  is  made  in  the  same  way. 
The  two  sides  are  then  held  together  by 
boards  nailed  to  the  upright  pieces  or  legs 
under  the  lower  board  in  such  a  way  that 
the  two  sides  shall  be  just  18  inches  apart 
from  inside  to  inside.  The  bottom  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  boards,  one  12  and  the  other  six 
inches  wide,  is  then  laid  in ;  a  narrow  end- 
piece  is  nailed  to  each  end  to  keep  the 
grain  from  scattering  out  and  the  rack  is 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  nailing 
strips  of  six-inch  board  vertically  to  the 
side,  so  as  to  make  feeding  holes,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  30. 
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In  estimating  the  cost  of  feeding  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  sheep  will  consume  from 
two  to  three  bushels  of  grain,  according  to 
the  length  of  time  it  is  fed.  The  amount 
of  hay  or  coarse  fodder  consumed  is  more 
difficult  of  estimation,  but  in  a  general 
way  it  may  be  put  at  one-half  the  value  of 
the  grain. 

Lambs  will  gain  more  flesh  in  the  same 
time  and  upon  the  same  feed  than  will  ma¬ 
ture  sheep— in  my  own  experience  as  much 
as  two  to  one.  Twenty-five  to  30  pounds 
per  head  is  a  good  gain  for  lambs  during 
four  months’  feeding  and  12  to  15  for 
wethers.  The  profit,  of  course,  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  depends  largely  upon  the  price 
realized,  though  the  cost  of  feeding  varies 
considerably  in  different  years.  While  the 
profit  is  not  often  large,  yet  considering 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  large  production 
of  very  valuable  manure,  and  the  rapid 
conversion  of  large  quantities  of  coarse 
fodder,  we  must  think  those  farmers  wise 
who  having  means  to  do  so, devote  the  winter 
months  to  the  feeding  of  sheep  for  market, 
as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  their  farming 
operations.  A.  M.  B. 

Schoolcraft,  Michigan. 


Facts  About  Trees. 


WOULD  YOU  PLANT  A  GROVE  ? 


A  number  of  nervous  people  are  greatly 
concerned  every  spring  about  the  supposed 
decline  in  the  number  of  maple  trees  suita¬ 
ble  for  making  sugar  and  sirup.  Many  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  unless  steps  are  taken 
to' plant  new  groves,  the  supply  of  maple 
sugar  may  be  seriously  curtailed  in  the  near 
future.  Maple  products  come  near  to  being 
the  ideal  “  money  crop.”  They  take  little 
or  nothing  from  the  soil :  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  them  is  done  at  a  time  when 
other  work  cannot  be  done,  and  the  market 
is  sure  and  profitable.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
sent  a  series  of  questions  to  some  of  its 
readers  who  deal  in  maple  sugar.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  replies  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  : 

FROM  EMMONS  POND. 

Maple  trees  have  never  been  planted  in 
this  vicinity,  except  for  shade,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  New  groves  are  formed 
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principally  on  waste  land  where  bushes 
start  up.  By  judiciously  thinning  these 
out,  one  soon  has  a  maple  orchard  of  young 
trees  which  are  considered  better  than  the 
old  trees  in  the  woods.  Many  of  these  old 
trees  have  been  tapped  100  years  and  are 
apparently  as  healthy  as  those  that  never 
have  had  the  sap  drawn  from  them.  Draw¬ 
ing  the  sap  injures  the  tree  very  little,  if 
any.  The  greatest  danger  apprehended  by 
sugar-makers  is  that  the  supply  of  wood 
may  fail  as  it  requires  a  very  large  amount 
to  boil  the  sap.  But  the  new  evaporators 
coming  in  use  economize  very  much  in  the 
use  of  wood,  and  the  majority  of  sugar- 
makers  can  manufacture  sugar  and  sirup 
for  many  years.  This  is  the  principal 
sugar-making  district  of  the  State. 

Jewett,  N.  Y. 

FROM  R.  B.  CUTTS. 

It  has  not  yet  become  necessary  to  take 
any  steps  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  Sugar 
Maples  in  their  natural  groves,  as  the 
young  trees  grow  up  fast  enough  to  more 
than  supply  the  place  of  those  that  nat¬ 
urally  die  of  old  age  or  that  are  blown 
down  or  destroyed  by  other  natural  causes, 
for  in  the  proper  season  the  Sugar  Maple  is 
always  loaded  with  seeds  with  a  wing-like 
attachment  and  the  seeds  are  blown  from 
the  tree  when  ripe,  and  scattered  far  and 
wide  over  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
trees,  and  they  grow  by  thousands  on 
plowed  fields  and  among  the  grass,  and  if 
farm  stock  were  fenced  out  of  the  groves, 
the  undergrowth  would  soon  make  it  im¬ 
possible  to  gather  the  sap  from  the  mature 
trees,  so  there  is  an  increase  of  trees  in 
many  camps.  I  know  of  several  “  camps  ” 
hereabouts  the  owners  of  which  began 
with  50  buckets  and  have  increased  the 
number  year  by  year  until  now  they  use 
from  300  to  600  buckets  and  all  camps  are 
yearly  getting  new  buckets  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  as  fast  as  the  young  trees  are 
large  enough  to  tap. 

I  have  known  of  only  one  grove  that  was 
expressly  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  sugar  orchard,  and  that  was  in  Hiram 
township  near  where  I  live.  It  was  planted 
by  a  man  nearly  70  years  old  and  he  got 
the  idea  from  a  row  his  father  had 
set  along  the  road  the  whole  width 
of  the  farm  for  shade,  and  as  the 
trees  had  become  large  he  used  them  for 
making  maple  sirup,  and  as  they  extended 
half  a  mile  they  made  quite  an  addition  to 
the  income  of  the  farm,  having  been  set  out 
in  every  corner  of  the  old-fashioned  rail 
fence.  He  died  soon  afterward;  but  the 
trees  are  growing  nicely,  and  as  they  are  on 
a  stony  part  of  the  farm  and  his  children 
still  keep  the  old  homestead,  they  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  orchard  as  he  expected 
they  would. 

Probably  I  shall  never  plant  any  trees  for 
maple  sirup  production  alone, as  I  have  no  va¬ 
cant  land  that  I  wish  to  devote  to  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  seen  trees  that  have  been  bored 
for  sap  every  year  for  30  years  and  they  are 
large  and  thrifty  yet  and  bid  fair  to  last 
many  years  longer,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  many  trees  in  this  vicinity  that 
have  been  used  for  sap  constantly  for  more 
than  50  years,  there  being  on  the  farm  that 
I  have  rented  the  last  three  years  trees  that 
are  over  three  feet  in  diameter.  I  use  two 
buckets  on  each  of  them  and  find  them 
always  running  over  when  there  is  a  good 
run  of  sap,  and  the  trees  have  been  bored 
until  they  are  a  mass  of  scars  all  around 
the  body.  A  maple  orchard  will  last  as 
long  as  one  man  will  live  to  work  and 
gather  the  sap  unless  destroyed  by  some 
cause  besides  old  age  or  natural  decay, 
though  of  late  years  there  has  been  some  loss 
by  the  maple-tree  borer,  which  works  in 
the  same  way  as  the  apple-tree  borer. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  any  signs  of  the 
supply  failing  in  this  neighborhood,  but 
I  know  that  twice  asmany  buckets  are  now 
used  in  this  county  as  there  were  15  years 
ago  and  many  of  these  are  used  on  trees 
that  were  not  large  enough  to  tap  at  that 
time.  Farmers  here  are  learning  the  value 
of  the  maple  product  and  would  as  soon  cut 
down  a  thrifty  fruit  tree  as  a’good,  thrifty  j 
growing  maple  even  of  very  small  size,  for 
they  look  upon  them  as  a  source  of  ad¬ 
ditional  profit  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
produce  sap.  In  many  camps  there  is  not 
enough  of  other  timber  to  furnish  fuel  to 
boil  the  sap,  and  the  owners  use  coal  for 
that  purpose  and  also  for  fuel  in  their 
hous' s,  rather  than  cut  down  the'maples  for 
fire-wood  unless  they  are  dead  or  dying 
and  by  these  means  the  supply  is  rather 
on  the  increase  or  at  least  it  holds  up  well 
at  present. 

Garettsville,  Ohio. 

FROM  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

The  maple  groves  of  Vermont  attached 
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to  our  farms,  and  maintained  for  sugar 
production  are  not  generally  deteriorating, 
or  is  their  product  lessening.  The 
present  method  of  tapping  is  far  less  in¬ 
jurious  than  those  formerly  practiced, 
while  care  is  generally  taken  to  encourage 
a  sufficient  growth  of  young  trees  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones,  which  are  getting 
past  their  usefulness.  The  only  thing  that 
threatens  these  groves  is  the  increased 
call  for  hard-wood  lumber,  which  is  really 
taking  off  large  numbers  of  our  finest 
birches,  beeches,  ashes,  oaks  and  butter¬ 
nuts.  Yet  the  farmer  is  chary  of  touching 
his  Sugar  Maples  ;  and  it  is  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  as  in  case  of  a  man  heavily  in  debt,  or 
a  reckless  young  man  greedy  for  ready 
money,  that  a  good  sugar  place  will  be  sac¬ 
rificed.  What  maple  timber  is  sold  is 
mostly  taken  from  spots  too  inaccessible, 
or  where  the  trees  are  too  scattered  to  be 
useful  for  sugar.  The  Sugar  Maple  grows 
quickly  in  our  hill  country,  and  the  seeds 
are  scattered  everywhere,  so  that  it  is  “  as 
native  as  grass.”  The  business  of  sugar¬ 
making,  which  only  takes  a  few  weeks,  at 
a  time  when  not  much  else  can  be  done,  is 
regarded  as  a  profitable  one,  always  bring¬ 
ing  in  cash  at  a  season  when  it  begins  to 
be  scarce  on  the  farm,  and  I  think  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  its  being  allowed  to  run 
out  by  the  destruction  of  the  trees. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  much  the  custom  to 
plant  Sugar  Maples,  except  as  street  and 
yard  trees  in  villages.  The  freedom  with 
which  they  come  up  almost  anywhere 
renders  this  unnecessary.  I  believe  that  if 
Vermont  were  abandoned  to-day,  a  hundred 
years  would  see  it  one  vast  unbroken  forest, 
in  which  the  Sugar  Maple  would  be  the 
predominant  tree  in  all  but  the  swamps 
and  sandy  plains  and  the  high  rocky  hills 
where  the  pine,  the  spruce,  the  fir  and  the 
larch  originally  made  up  the  chief  growth. 

As  to  old  trees,  there  are  yet  plenty  of 
the  old  original  growth  yielding  sap,  and 
thousands  girthing  from  six  to  10  feet  can 
be  found.  The  Sugar  Maple,  as  a  forest 
tree,  grows  very  tall  and  of  an  even  size 
tapering  very  little,  so  that  one  of  them 
makes  more  cord-wood  or  timber,  than 
would  usually  be  guessed  at  a  glance.  If 
carefully  tapped,  when  not  too  young,  a 
tree  is  not  seriously  injured  nor  is  its  vital¬ 
ity  impaired.  By  the  older  methods  the 
trees  were  often  rapidly  destroyed ;  but  as 
these  were  really  more  difficult  and  trouble¬ 
some,  they  have  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  chief  injurious  fault  I  see  now,  is  put¬ 
ting  too  many  buckets  on  one  tree.  Two 
are  enough  even  for  the  largest,  while  the 
small  ones  would  do  better  if  tapped  only 
alternate  years.  I  think  the  surest  thing 
to  send  our  maples  to  the  mill  would  be  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  sugar.  Even  the 
reduction  already  made  has  had  a  visible 
effect. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

FROM  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Although  maple-sugar  making  when 
rightly  managed  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  branches  of  farm  economy,  it  is  not 
appreciated  in  this  State.  The  old  bushes 
have  been  ruthlessly  cut  down  and  no  pains 
are  being  taken  to  replace  them.  I  doubt 
if  I  shall  ever  plant  an  orchard ;  as  I  have  a 
fine  sugar  grove  now,  I  can  tap  1,000  large 
trees.  In  this  sugar  grove  I  have  hundreds 
of  small  trees  about  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  These  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  be  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  their 
parents  if  that  is  ever  necessary.  My  bush 
has  now  been  tapped  continuously  for  50 
years  and  shows  no  signs  of  decadence  yet 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  formerly  the 
trees  were  cruelly  slashed  with  an  axe  in 
tapping,  instead  of  receiving  a  slight 
wound  with  a  three-eighths  inch  bit  as  prac¬ 
ticed  to-day.  I  doubt  if  trees  would  ever  fail 
if  rightly  cared  for.  Like  most  organic 
structures,  the  maple  seems  very  quick  to 
recover  from  any  wound. 

Let  me  state  the  following  facts  which  I 
am  sure  of,  from  experience  :  1.  The  maple 
sirup  industry  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  of  the  farm.  2.  As  sirup  is  a 
great  luxury,  and  will  always  be  scarce, 
the  price  will  rather  advance  than  decline. 
3.  The  season  of  the  sap  gathering  comes 
when  the  work  interferes  little  with  the 
general  farm  routine.  4.  One  can  not 
afford  to  cut  a  good  bush,  or  to  let  it  re¬ 
main  idle.  5.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  im¬ 
plements  ;  like  the  Champion  evaporator, 
Post  spout,  tin  buckets  and  covers  for  all 
the  buckets.  6.  The  sap  must  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean,  and  must  be  reduced  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  it  leaves  the  tree. 
This  requires  seasoned  wood,  a  good  evap¬ 
orator  and  an  energetic  man  at  the  head. 
7.  The  buckets  should  be  washed  after 
each  run,  so  that  the  sirup  will  always, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  be  A  No.  1.  8. 
The  sugar -maker  should  never  let  any  but 


a  first-class  article  leave  his  hands.  9.  For 
such  an  article  a  good  price  will  always  be 
paid,  and  the  market  will  always  seek  the 
article.  My  market  has  constantly  in¬ 
creased,  with  no  pains  on  my  part,  till  now 
it  reaches  far  distant  States.  I  could  sell 
double  the  amount  of  sirup  I  can  produce, 
with  almost  no  labor. 

Ingham  County,  Mich. 

FROM  PROF.  E.  DAVENPORT. 

Thus  far  no  steps  are  being  taken  to  re¬ 
place  the  Sugar  Maples  that  are  gradually 
disappearing  from  our  forests.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  is,  however,  apparent  rather 
than  actual,  for  young  maples  by  the 
millions  are  thriving  wherever  they  are 
protected  from  stock  and  the  soil  is  *at  all 
suited  to  their  growth.  The  old  maples  of 
the  forest  are  fast  passing  away,  not  from 
the  effects  of  tapping  so  much  as  from  the 
fact  of  exposure.  They  die  from  the  same 
cause  that  kills  any  forest  tree  when  left  to 
stand  in  a  cleared  field.  The  sugar 
orchards  are  now  mostly  in  isolated  and 
somewhat  small  bodies  of  timber.  The 
owners,  recognizing  the  fact  of  their  dis¬ 
appearance,  are  in  many  cases  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  small  maples,  and  to  this 
end  they  exclude  stock  from  the  orchards. 
The  maple  is  a  favorite  tree  for  planting 
along  roadsides.  It  is  possible,  and  only 
possible,  that  in  time  we  may  come  to  the 
point  of  planting  sugar  orchards  as  well 
as  apple  orchards.  If  all  believed  as 
thoroughly  as  the  writer  in  the  value  of 
Sugar  Maples,  they  would  be  more  plentiful 
than  they  are.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  no  care  whatever  is  taken  to 
save  the  old  or  to  protect  the  young,  the 
owners  apparently  not  recognizing  or  else 
not  caring  what  the  inevitable  end  will  be. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  tree  will  endure 
tapping.  I  do  not  believe  the  process  of 
tapping  will  of  itself  either  kill  a  tree  or 
materially  shorten  its  life  any  more  than  it 
will  to  milk  a  cow  or  shear  a  sheep  or  raise 
a  crop  of  fruit  from  any  tree.  I  will  admit 
the  injury  to  the  individual  to  be  slightly 
more,  but  I  fully  believe  that  the  evil  effect 
of  tapping  has  been  greatly  overrated. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  given  the  trees  of 
the  original  forests  are  gradually  but  sure¬ 
ly  failing.  I  know  of  those  that  have  been 
tapped  for  25  and  30  years  and  have  known 
of  trees  of  the  “second  growth  ”  accustomed 
to  the  conditions,  on  which  tapping  had 
been  practiced  much  longer  than  this  with- 
no  signs  of  failure.  Trees  were  once  near¬ 
ly  girdled  in  tapping,  but  now  the  puncture 
is  trifling  and  I  believe  the  injury  but 
.  nominal. 

Ingham  County,  Mich. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Ligonier,  Noble  County,  December  20.— 
We  do  not  find  it  advisable  here  to  make 
a  specialty  of  any  one  crop.  Our  soil  is 
about  equally  adapted  to  any  or  all  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  farm,  and  as  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  one  crop  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  season,  we  deem 
it  best  to  rotate  our  crops  and  drop  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  specialization.  The  best  results 
have  been  realized  the  past  season  from 
the  oat  and  early  clover-seed  crops.  Corn 
suffered  somewhat  from  lack  of  moisture, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a 
failure;  while  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  together  with  the  ravages  of  the 
green  fly  caused  the  wheat  to  rust  and 
shrink  somewhat.  At  present  wheat 
though  not  large  gives  every  promise  of  a 
good  crop.  w.  w.  L. 

Pendleton,  Madison  County,  January 
16.— For  the  summer  of  1S90,  I  predict  that 
those  farmers  who  plant  early  and  culti¬ 
vate  well,  before  the  drought  of  summer, 
will  have  the  best  crops.  It  will  be  well  to 
plant  potatoes  in  the  valleys,  according  to 
theR.  N.-Y.  trench  system.  Plant  sorghum 
on  the  ridges,  for  sweets  to  combat  the 
sugar  trust,  and  for  forage.  Plant  well 
tested  seed  corn  early,  on  land  that  is  well 
enriched,  and  thoroughly  prepared,  harrow 
as  the  corn  is  coming  up.  Cultivate  as 
deep  and  as  close  to  the  corn  as  possible,, 
the  first  aud  second  times.  After  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  shallow  and  frequent.  We 
have  had  the  mildest,  and  wettest  winter 
ever  known  in  this  State.  Wheat  has  been 
making  a  steady  growth,  and  is  now  luxu¬ 
riant.  Cattle  are  doing  well  on  pastures. 
Corn  was  a  light  yield,  and  inferior  in 
quality.  Our  winter  has  been  like  those  of 


Southern  California  with  a  greater  rain¬ 
fall.  s.  w.  H. 

Michigan. 

Lansing,  Ingham  County,  January  13.— 
When  we  look  back  at  the  R.  N.-Y.  and 
see  what  “the  weather  sage  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ”  had  to  say  about  our  winter,  we  have 
to  smile  as  we  have  had  no  winter  weather 
this  fall,  to  speak  of.  Farmers  have  been 
able  to  plow  nearly  all  the  time.  Wheat  has 
grown  nicely.  Many  fields  which  showed 
but  little  or  no  top  on  November  1,  have 
come  on,  and  if  the  balance  of  the  season  is 
favorable  they  willjmake  a  crop  after  all. 

J.  H.  B. 

Missouri. 

Dunlap,  Grundy  County,  January  8.— 
Grundy  is  the  middle  county  of  North 
Missouri  on  an  east  and  west  line,  and  on 
40  degrees  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  second  tier  from  the  Iowa  line.  We 
have  a  fine  soil  that  never  fails  to  produce 
a  crop.  This  year  we  have  been  abundantly 
blessed  with  very  heavy  crops.  Missouri 
boasts  of  having  the  largest  school  fund  of 
all  the  States.  This  is  vain  talk  to  many 
Eastern  people  who  do  not  dream  of  schools 
among  a  people  who  are  supposed  (by 
them)  to  have  bristles  up  their  backs  like 
the  old-time  porkers.  Should  our  highly- 
polished  Eastern  brother  condescend  to 
come  out  west  a  few  days,  he  would  be  just 
a  little  surprised  to  find  progress,  improve¬ 
ment,  schools,  churches,  State  and  private 
colleges  and  even  a  penitentiary.  There  is 
room  here  for  a  few  more  good  men  who 
can  get  good  farms  for  820  per  acre  and  up, 
according  to  location,  etc.  I  am  not  in  the 
real  estate  business,  but  would  like  good 
men  to  buy  all  the  farms  now  rented  and 
put  them  in  good  condition.  The  soil 
yields  better  returns  for  a  little  manure 
than  does  any  other  place  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  wheat  crop  looks  well  so  far.  This 
fall  and  winter  have  been  remarkably  fine. 
There  has  been  no  rain  to  speak  of,  no  snow 
or  mud  and  December  was  as  pleasant  as 
May.  Plowing  for  spring  crops  continued 
’till  January  11.  The  prices  of  stock  and 
grain  ran  low  this  season,  but  better  prices 
and  times  seem  evident  in  the  future.  The 
surplus  stock  in  the  Great  Southwest  is 
about  marketed  and  the  cattle  business 
seems  to  be  looking  up  already.  A  better 
class  of  stock  prevails  also,  as  the  farming 
community  is  fully  convinced  that  good 
stock  is  as  easily  reared  and  more  easily 
fattened  than  natives.  The  Short-horn, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Galloway,  Hereford,  and 
Holsteins  are  well  represented  in  the  West. 
Dishorning  is  very  common,  as  a  hornless 
herd  is  more  peaceable  and  requires  less  feed 
and  space  in  shelter.  This  would  be  a  good 
place  for  some  of  the  Vermonters  who  are 
tired  of  picking  stones.  They  could  plow  a 
day  here  without  seeing  a  stone.  We  use 
the  finest  steel  plows  the  world  affords. 

G.  W.  T. 


Gentry  County,  January  20.— Crops  ot 
all  kinds  are  good  here.  Prices  are  low 
for  grains  and  stock  ot  all  kinds.  Farmers 
are  pretty  well  organized  in  this  county. 
They  have  quite  a  good  number  of  stores 
which  sell  us  goods  at  from  seven  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  wholesale  cost.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  causing  quite  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
easiness  among  merchants  generally,  as 
nearly  all  the  farm  trade  goes  to  the  union 
stores.  I  am  following  the  dairy  business 
and  sell  my  butter  to  yearly  customers  at 
the  uniform  price  of  20  cents  per  pound, 
and  keep  hogs  and  like  the  business  better 
than  general  farming.  w.  R. 

New  York. 

Forestville,  Chautauqua  County,  Jan¬ 
uary  15. — Our  mild,  wet  weather  still  contin¬ 
ues.  Cattle  can  be  seen  grazing  contented¬ 
ly  in  pastures  which  look  as  fresh  and  green 
as  in  April.  Last  Monday  (the  13th)  was  a 
day  to  be  long  remembered  as  the  strangest 
of  our  time.  At  6  A.M.  the  mercury  regis¬ 
tered  64  degrees ;  there  was  a  light  rain  with 
a  warm,  almost  suffocating  wind  blowing  a 
gale  from  the  southwest  tearing  down 
fences,  uprooting  trees,  etc.;  at  10.30  A.M. 
the  mercury  stood  at  6S  degrees ;  within  30 
minutes  it  had  dropped  27  degrees,  and  at 
sundown  it  was  one  degree  below  freezing- 
point,  snow  falling  lightly.  “The  Grang¬ 
ers  ”  are  growing  fast.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  have  a  hand  in  the 
political  affairs  of  our  country  which  will 
be  of  a  benefit  to  farmers  in  general.  “  The 
Alliance”  men  of  the  West  are  making 
rapid  strides  and  it  is  plainly  evident  that 
the  political  and  financial  future  for  the 
American  farmer  is  gradually  brightening. 

C.  H.  F. 


McLean,  Tompkins  County,' January  16 
—Mixed  farming  is  practiced  in  this  section. 


The  principal  products  shipped  away  are 
hay,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  apples,  veal 
calves,  sheep  and  lambs.  Buckwheat  is 
also  raised  extensively  and  was  a  splendid 
crop  this  year.  Hay  was  a  full  crop ;  pota¬ 
toes,  one-third ;  apples,  a  failure.  Oats  gave 
a  heavy  grain  crop;  but  the  straw  was  light. 
Barley  was  a  full  crop ;  but  the  price  is  too 
low,  40 cents.  Butter  is  really  a  “sticker,”  a 
fair  dairy  bringing  only  13  cents  to  15  cents 
per  pound  and  fine  fresh  tubs  20  cents. 
Farmers  don’t  feel  very  well  paid  this  year, 
for  labor  has  been  scarce  and  high  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  prices  for  produce.  F.  E.  T. 

Ohio. 

Medina  County,  January  13.— This  has 
been  so  far  a  most  remarkably  open  winter; 
we  have  had  no  snow,  and  there  have  been 

(Continued  on  Page  73.) 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


ENGLISH  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

F.  M.  V.,  StocMon,  N.  Y. — Would  a 
purebred  Hampshire  Down  ram  make  a 
good  cross  on  purebred  South  Down  ewes  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Oxford,  and  Shropshire  sheep? 
Which  is  the  largest  of  the  three  ?  Would 
the  Lincoln  sheep  be  a  good  breed  to  raise 
for  wool  and  mutton  ?  Are  sheep  of  this 
breed  the  largest  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  Hampshire  is  a  larger  sheep  than  the 
South  Down  and  the  cross  contemplated 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  cross-bred 
sheep.  As  a  rule,  cross-breeds,  the  progeny 
of  two  different  pure  breeds,  gain  in  size 
over  either  of  the  parents— (see  figures  be¬ 
low).  The  difference  between  the  breeds 
mentioned  consists  in  several  points :  they 
are  all  cross  breeds  and  English  in  their 
origin,  and  all  have  South  Down  blood  in 
them.  The  Hampshire  originated  80  or  90 
years  ago  in  a  cross  between  a  large  white¬ 
faced,  horned  sheep  of  the  county  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  the  pure  South  Down.  By  se¬ 
lection  and  some  crossing  with  the  Cots- 
wold  this  breed  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
large  size  and  made  to  produce  a  valuable 
long-wooled  fleece.  The  Oxfordshire  sheep 
is  a  cross  between  the  Hampshire  and  the 
Cotswold  made  60  years  ago.  It  is  a  large 
sheep  and  has  a  fleece  finer  than  the  Cots¬ 
wold,  and  coarser  than  the  Hampshire’s. 
Its  fleece  is  not  so  black  as  that  of  the 
Hampshire.  The  Shropshire  is  of  rather 
mixed  progeny.  It  came  from  a  cross  of 
the  Cotswold  on  the  Morfe-Common  sheep, 
a  black-faced,  horned  kind,  small,  but  very 
hardy.  This  c.ross  was  further  mixed  with 
Leicester  blood  and  finally  with  South 
Down.  The  breed  is  about  100  years  old. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other  two,  but  larger 
than  the  South  Down,  and  has  a  longer, 
somewhat  coarser  fleece,  but  of  the  same 
class  of  wool — “medium  clothing.”  The 
relative  sizes  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  following  weights  of  the  prize  fat  weth¬ 
ers  and  lambs  under  a  year  old  at  the  En¬ 
glish  shows  of  the  past  fall  months.  The 
common  average  weights  of  the  sheep  men¬ 
tioned  are  about  two-thirds  of  those  of  the 
fat  wethers  given  below : 


Weights  of 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Leicester 

254 

165 

Cotswold 

277 

174 

Lincolns 

321 

191 

South  Downs 

217 

163 

Hampshire 

269 

198 

Shropshire 

241 

148 

Oxfordshire 

293 

183 

Cross-breeds 

28S 

213 

The  Lincoln  is  the  largest  of  all  sheep  and 
its  fleece  is  the  longest.  Fat  wethers  of 
this  breed  have  reached  a  weight  of  over 
400  pounds  aud  the  wool  a  length  of  16 
inches.  The  Hampshire,  as  the  weight  of 
the  lambs  will  show,  is  remarkable  for  its 
rapid  early  growth  and  the  size  of  the 
lambs.  For  the  production  of  early  lambs 
its  quick  growth  and  black  face  give  it  an 
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advantage  over  all  other  breeds.  The  Lin¬ 
coln  breed  has  been  imported  to  a  small 
extent,  but  it  has  proved  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  American  climate  and  conditions  of 
feeding.  It  is  rapidly  retrograding  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  giving  way  to  the  Oxfords  and 
Shropshires.  If  not  loaded  with  fat  it  is 
nothing  but  “a  bag  of  bones,”  and  the 
taste  for  excessively  fat  mutton  is  disap¬ 
pearing  even  in  England  ;  consequently  this 
breed  would  not  be  a  good  one  for  any 
American  farmer  for  any  purpose.  The 
Shropshire  is  hardy,  yields  the  best  of  mut¬ 
ton  and  a  very  good  fleece  of  excellent 
wool,  rears  its  lambs  well  and  is  not  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  climate  or  locality.  In 
these  respects  it  surpasses  all  the  others 
named  except  the  South  Down,  and  it  sur¬ 
passes  this  in  its  size  and  the  weight  of  its 
fleece. 


ALBtr- 

CARBO- 

MINOIDS. 

HYDRATES. 

KATS.  COST 

6  lbs.  barley...  0.48 

3.53 

0.10  $0,042 

2  “  bran .  0.20 

.97 

06  0.010 

2  “  pea  meal.  0.40 

1  08 

.03  0  018 

18  “  clover  hay.  1.53 

6.88 

0.31  0.108 

2.61 

Nutritive  ratio  5.3 

12.46 

0.50  $0,178 

If  you  have  plenty  of  good  straw  worth, 
say,  $4  per  ton,  the  following  ration  will  be 
both  cheap  and  effective  in  the  production 
of  good  milk  and  butter: 


ALBU¬ 

MINOIDS. 

CARBO¬ 

HYDRATES. 

FATS  C08T. 

5  lbs.  barley. . . 

.  0.40 

2.44 

0.08  $0,035 

3  “  bran . 

.  0.30 

1.45 

0.09  0.015 

4  “  pea-meal 

..  0.81 

2  17 

0.07  0.036 

8  “  straw _ 

.  0.06 

1.92 

0.02  0.016 

10  “  clover  hay  0.85 

3.82 

0.17  0.060 

2.42 

11.80 

0.43  $0,162 

GOVERNORS  OF  ALL  THE  STATES. 

F.  H.  B.,  Mandana,  N.  Y.— What  are 
the  names  of  the  Governors  of  all  the  States 
in  the  United  States  ? 

ANSWER. 

STATK.  (iOVEKNOK.  POLITICS. 

Alabama . Thomas  Seay . D. 

Arkansas . Joseph  P.  Eagles . D. 

California . R.  H.  Waterman . R. 

Colorado . Job  A.  Cooper . R. 

Connecticut .  . .  .Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. .  .R. 

Delaware . Benjamin  T.  Biggs _ 1). 

Florida . Francis  P.  Fleming _ D. 

Georgia . John  B.  Gordon . D. 

Illinois . Joseph  W.  Fifer . R. 

Indiana . Alvin  P.  Hovey . R. 

Iowa . Horace  Boies . D. 

Kansas . Lyman  U.  Humphrey.  .R. 

Kentucky . Simon  B.  Buckner . I). 

Louisiana . Francis  T.  Nicholls _ D. 

Maine  . Edwin  C.  Burleigh _ R. 

Maryland . Elihu  E.  Jackson . D. 

Massachusetts...  .John  Q.  A.  Brackett. .  .R. 

Michigan . Cyrus  G.  Luce . R. 

Minnesota . W.  R.  Merriam . R. 

Mississippi . John  M.  Stone . D. 

Missouri . David  R.  Francis . D. 

Montana . Joseph  K.  Toole . D. 

Nebraska . John  M.  Thayer . R. 

Nevada . C.  C.  Stevenson . R. 

New  Hampshire.  .David  H.  Goodell . R. 

New  Jersey . Leon  Abbett . I). 

New  York . David  B.  Hill . I). 

North  Carolina... Daniel  G.  Fowie . D. 

North  Dakota _ John  Miller . R. 

Ohio . J ames  E  Campbell _ D. 

Oregon . Sylvester  Pennoyer _ D. 

Pennsylvania . James  A.  Beaver . R. 

Rhode  Island . Herbert  W.  Ladd . R, 

South  Carolina. .  .John  P.  Richardson..  ..D. 

South  Dakota  .  .  .Arthur  C.  Mallette _ Ii. 

Tennessee . Robert  L.  Taylor . D. 

Texas . Laurence  S.  Ross . I). 

Vermont . W.  P.  Dillingham . R. 

Virginia . Philip  W.  McKinney.. D. 

Washington . Elisha  P.  Ferry . R. 

West  Virginia.. . .  E.  Willis  Wilson  * . I). 

Wisconsin . William  D.  Hoard . R. 

*  Governor  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia 
holds  office  until  the  Legislature  meets  in 
1890.  In  the  meanwhile  the  contest  between 
Fleming,  Democrat,  and  Goff,  Republican, 
has  to  be  decided. 

RATIONS  FOR  BUTTER  PRODUCTION. 

E.  C.  Ii.,  Newcastle,  Canada.— I  have  a 
quantity  of  No.  3  extra  barley  for  which  I 
can  get  only  35  cents  per  bushel ;  how  will 
it  compare  in  value  as  a  feed  for  cows,  for 
producing  butter,  other  grains  being  in 
price  as  follows:  Oats,  25  cents;  corn,  50 
cents  ;  peas,  55  cents  per  bushel,  and  bran 
&10  per  ton,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
method  of  feeding  it?  I  am  feeding  10 
pounds  of  meal  per  day  prepared  in  the 
following  proportions  :  Two  parts  of  bar¬ 
ley,  one  part  of  oats,  and  one  part  of  bran, 
all  in  bulk,  and  all  the  clover  hay  the  cows 
will  eat.  Would  the  above  be  a  good  feed, 
and  will  it  make  a  good  quality  of  butter  ? 

Ans.— Barley  at  35  cents  per  bushel  is 
about  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  oats  at 
25  cents.  If  you  had  the  oats  they  would 
make  rather  better  feed  for  milch  cows, 
because  oats  are  richer  in  fats  than  barley. 
Still  if  one  had  the  barley  and  did  not  have 
the  oats  there  would  not  be  difference 
enough  in  value  to  pay  for  hauling  the 
barley  to  market  and  the  oats  back  to  the 
farm.  The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  ex¬ 
cellent  and  ought  to  give  good  results. 
You  do  not  give  the  price  of  clover  hay,  nor 
do  you  give  the  amount  eaten  by  your 
cows.  Assuming  the  price  to  be  $12  per 
ton,  and  that  your  cows  eat  18  pounds  in 
addition  to  the  grain  feed,  the  ration  you 
are  feeding  would  have  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
one  to  5.6,  and  cost  nearly  18  cents  per  day. 

If,  as  we  assume,  you  would  prefer  to  feed 
barley  rather  than  oats,  the  following 
ration  having  a  slightly  narrower  nutritive 
ratio,  might  be  substituted  at  the  same  cost. 


Nutritive  ratio  5.3. 

This  would  be  for  a  cow  weighing  1,000 
pounds.  The  straw  should  be  cut  and  have 
meal  and  water  sprinkled  over  it. 

MANURE  FOR  A  PEACH  ORCHARD. 

IE.  P.,  Kingston,  N.  J.— What  kind  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  would  be  advisable  on 
a  peach  orchard  which  I  will  set  in  the 
spring,  on  sandy  loam  ground,  which  has 
been  pretty  well  worked  down. 

ANSWERED  BY  ELI  MINCH. 

Much  depends  upon  what  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  rock  from  which  the  sand  was  formed. 
If  limestone  it  probably  has  phosphoric 
acid  in  fair  supply  and  will  need  less  of  it. 
If  formed  of  granite  rock  full  of  potash 
feldspar,  it  will  need  but  little  potash  in 
that  case,  and  more  phosphoric  acid.  If 
derived  from  quartz  rock,  it  will  need  all 
if  you  wish  to  grow  a  healthy  orchard.  I 
use.  on  a  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  1,000 
pounds  of  line  bone  deeply  plowed  under, 
say,  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  then  I  set 
the  trees  three  inches  deeper  than  they 
grew  in  the  nursery.  When  the  growth 
starts  ,  I  use  1,000  pounds  of  kainit  annual¬ 
ly  evenly  broadcasted  as  a  surface  dressing. 
Four  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
or  50  bushels  of  ashes  would  do  as  well.  I 
find  it  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  peaches 
without  a  liberal  use  of  potash,  for  without 
it  yellow's  will  appear.  Deep  planting  and 
deep  plowing  the  first  year  make  a  deep- 
rooted  tree  which  more  easily  secures  man¬ 
ure  from  the  soil  and  starts  later  in  the 
spring  and  suffers  less  from  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather.  The  culture  after  the 
second  year  is  shallow.  Barn-yard  or  stable 
manure  makes  a  large  growth  of  succu¬ 
lent,  immature  wood  which  perfects  blos¬ 
soms  of  weak  vitality  causing  a  great  loss 
both  of  fruit  and  vitality  of  the  tree  if  too 
freely  used. 

TIME  FOR  SOWING  BLUE  GRASS  AND  OR¬ 
CHARD  GRASS. 

J.  C.  M.,  New  Cumberland,  West  Va.— 
What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  Blue 
Grass  and  Orchard  Grass  ?  Can  they  be 
sown  on  wheat  in  spring  ? 

Ans.— As  a  general  rule,  August  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing  and  rolling  in  these 
hardy  grasses,  just  before  the  fall  rains  set 
in.  The  plants  will  then  be  sufficiently 
well  rooted  before  winter  to  hold  safely,  if 
their  growth  is  not  impeded  by  trampling 
or  by  the  shade  of  other  and  taller  plants, 
or  by  unusual  drought.  The  Blue  Grass  is 
especially  a  lover  of  light  and  will  not  live 
in  the  shade  as  many  find  whose  lawns  are 
well  carpeted  with  green,  excepting  under 
trees  and  shrubs.  Even  its  own  blades  will 
smother  and  kill  the  plants  that  they 
hang  over  and  keep  darkened  during  any 
part  of  the  growing  season.  Orchard  Grass 
is  of  stronger  and  coarser  growth  and 
carries  its  blades  more  erect.  It  would  en¬ 
dure  the  close  presence  of  wheat  plants 
better  than  the  Blue  Grass  can,  but  would 
make  a  better  stand  by  itself.  It  likes  dry 
ground,  and  excels  most  grasses  in  its  fit¬ 
ness  for  hot,  dry,  sandy  banks  and  hills 
where  it  is  especially  useful.  In  good 
meadow  soil  other  grasses  are  preferable  to 
it,  will  be  eaten  sooner  and  prove  more  nu¬ 
tritive.  Fresh  seed  of  any  of  the  grasses 
will  do  well  sown  early  in  the  spring.  They 
need  no  covering  unless  birds  are  likely  to 
pick  up  the  seed.  A  rain  will  cover  them 
sufficiently,  or,  if  a  roller  can  be  used  it  se¬ 
cures  close  contact  with  the  soil  and  leaves 
the  surface  in  good  shape  for  the  mower. 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  A  COW. 

A.  A.  II.,  ( address  mislaid).— A  week 
after  bringing  my  yearling  heifer  in  from 
the  pasture  I  noticed  that  she  had  a  slight 
cough,  and  supposed  she  had  got  something 
into  her  throat.  I  began  feeding  her 
turnips,  chopped  fine,  with  a  little  meal 
and  bran  on  them,  as  soon  as  she  was 
stabled.  This  feed  has  been  continued 
with  hay  and  cut  corn-for  d»r  until  now. 
The  dry,  hacking  cough  has  seemed  to  gain 


on  her.  About  a  week  ago  while  I  was 
looking  into  her  throat,  she  coughed  out 
some  pus-colored  matter,  and  later  some 
more,  partly  blood.  Since  then  she  has 
seemed  easier,  not  coughing  so  much,  and 
the  cough  has  not  been  so  dry.  She 
breathes  hard  and  pants  continually,  more 
excessively  when  she  has  a  fit  of  coughing 
or  immediately  afterwards.  When  she 
coughs  severely  she  protrudes  her  tongue 
and  acts  as  if  choked.  Her  appetite  is  good 
and  she  appears  moderately  thrifty.  Lately 
she  lies  down  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  cattle.  I  have  looked  at  her  throat 
twice,  and  have  seen  nothing  wrong. 
What  is  the  trouble  and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 
any  of  the  pus-like  disharge  from  the  nose 
Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  a  case  of 
tuberculosis  or  consumption.  This  being 
a  contagious,  fatal  disease  of  man,  and 
transmissible  from  cattle  to  man,  we  would 
advise  isolating  the  heifer  at  once,  and 
handling  her  with  care  so  as  not  to  allow 
or  mouth  to  come  in  contact  with  the  per¬ 
son.  Then  have  the  heifer  personally  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  killed  if  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

RASPBERRY  QUESTIONS. 

"No  name,  ”  Westboro,  Mo.— Most  kinds 
of  fruit  give  very  good  returns  here,  and 
when  any  particular  kind  fails  we  are  apt 
to  charge  it  up  to  treatment.  I  have  been 
in  the  strawberry  business  for  eight  years 
usually  getting  a  bushel  or  more  to  each 
rod.  I  have  all  this  time  been  trying  to 
raise  raspberries,  but  so  far  they  have  been 
a  failure.  1.  Are  raspberries  as  hardy 
against  winter-killing  when  tied  up  to  a 
trellis  as  if  they  were  without  any  support? 
2.  Are  they  as  hardy  if  well  trimmed  so 
that  all  the  limbs  are  short  and  stubby  as 
if  left  to  nature?  3.  Is  there  any  benefit 
in  letting  the  weeds  come  up  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  as  a  protection?  4.  What 
amount  of  mulching  is  most  beneficial  on 
high,  dry  land?  5.  Can  blackcaps  be 
made  a  success  in  any  way  on  good,  dry 
corn  land  in  northwest  Missouri? 

Ans. — 1.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is 
any  difference  in  this  respect.  One  may 
offer  an  opinion  or  guess,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  tests  have  been  made  to 
decide  the  question.  2.  Anything  that  in¬ 
duces  a  late  growth  or  tends  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  will  render  the  plant  less  hardy.  3. 
We  doubt  it.  4.  We  should  not  mulch 
except  late  in  the  fall  after  all  growth  has 
ceased.  Summer  mulching  induces  the 
roots  to  grow  too  near  the  surface.  For 
winter  one  may  mulch  little  or  much  as 
he  prefers.  We  have  little  confidence  in 
mulching  any  way  beyond  a  slight  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  roots  to  prevent  “heaving.”  5. 
We  should  say  yes  to  this  question. 

GRASSES  FOR  A  PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

J.  W.  H.,  Norwood,  Mo. — I  have  a  tim¬ 
bered  pasture,  somewhat  stony,  from  which 
the  wild  grass  has  been  run  out  mostly 
by  pasturing.  I  wish  to  seed  it  down  this 
spring  for  a  permanent  pasture  without 
plowing  ?  What  grasses  are  advisable  ? 
What  proportion  of  each  should  be  used  or 
how  much  of  all  to  the  acre  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  E.  MORROW. 

We  have  no  rocky  land  and  not  much 
timbered  land  in  this  region.  I  should  use 
Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  and  either  common  RedorAlsike 
Clover,  expecting  the  second  or  third  to  be 
the  chief  grasses  after  two  or  three  years. 

As  to  quantities,  perhaps  one-fifth  of  a 
bushel  of  Timothy  ;  one-tenth  of  a  bushel 
of  each  of  the  other  grasses  might  lie  used. 
The  heavier  the  seeding,  within  reason,  the 
better  the  stand  obtained  at  once.  In  this 
region  we  would  have  Blue  Grass  promin¬ 
ent  in  a  half  dozen  years,  even  if  none  was 
sown.  Hallowed  to  mature  to  seed,  the 
Orchard  Grass  would  spread  rapidly. 
Where  the  land  is  high-priced,  I  would 
seed  heavily  ;  where  it  is  low-priced  and 
the  pasturage  is  not  of  much  money  value, 
with  seeds  high-priced,  I  would  seed  more 
sparingly  and  allow  self  seeding  for  a  year 
or  two. 

LAMENESS  IN  PIGS. 

L.  II.  P.,  (no  address).— I  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  my  spring  pigs  on  a  plank  floor  and 
they  have  become  lame  in  their  hind  legs  ; 
what  should  I  do  for  them?  They  have 
been  fed  on  whole  corn  most  of  the  time. 

Ans.—  Pigs  kept  constantly  on  plank  or 
concrete  floors  are  very  liable  to  become 
lame,  especially  if  fed  largely  on  corn.  If 
fed  moderately  on  a  mixed  ration,  they  are 
much  less  liable  to  become  lame.  The  corn 
ration  tends  rather  to  an  excess  of  fat  and 
not  enough  of  bone  and  muscle  to  strength¬ 
en  and  keep  the  pigs  up.  To  remedy  the 
existing  lameness,  place  the  pigs  on  a  dirt 
floor  or  give  them  access  to  a  yard ;  but 


with  a  dry  comfortable  shelter  or  nest  to 
which  they  can  go  at  pleasure.  Change  the 
feed  and  give  a  mixed  diet,  consisting  in 
part  at  least  of  such  foods  as  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  light  shipstuff,  ground  oats  and  oil¬ 
cake  meal,  with  slops  or  boiled  potatoes, 
using  only  a  moderate  allowance  of  meal 
or  corn.  Unless  the  pigs  are  to  be  fattened 
for  killing  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  the 
feed  until  they  recover  from  the  lameness. 
The  application  to  the  loins  of  an  active 
liniment  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
strong  ammonia  and  sweet  oil  well  shaken 
together,  may  hasten  recovery. 

GOOSBBERRY  CULTURE. 

O.  R.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — I  have  an  acre 
of  deep,  rich  reddish-brown  clay  soil  that  I 
want  to  plant  with  gooseberries.  How 
should  they  be  planted  and  when  ? 
What  variety  should  I  plant  ?  How 
should  they  be  cultivated,  and  what  is  an 
average  yield  per  acre?  I  want  to  grow  them 
for  a  distant  market  and  I  know  but  little 
about  this  fruit. 

ANSWERED  BY  THE  KENTUCKY  EX.  STATION. 

We  would  plant  gooseberries  in  the 
fall  or  now,  at  all  events  in  the  early 
spring.  Plant  in  checks  five  by  five  or  six 
by  six  feet,  the  latter  distances  on  strong 
ground.  The  plants  will  bear  in  the  third 
year.  The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for 
corn,  but,  should  never  be  deep,  as  this 
plant  roots  quite  near  the  surface.  We 
would  plant  the  American,  Houghton  or 
Shaker.  Industry  or  any  other  European 
kinds  have  succeeded  in  Kentucky.  Our 
experience  with  Growden,  Smith’s 'jand 
Downton  is  limited  and  we  cannot  say  if  it 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  your 
section.  About  150  bushels  per  acre  would 
be  an  average  yield.  The  greatest  item  of 
cost  will  be  gathering.  Usually  a  small 
quantity  of  gooseberries  will  satisfy  the 
market. 


AN  INDEFINITE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  DISEASE 

AMONG  HORSES,  (PARALYSIS,  SPINAL- 
MENINGITIS.) 

W.  C.  A.,  Atlantic,  Iowa.— A  horse  of 
mine  has  broken  down  from  paralysis  or 
spinal-meningitis;  what  should  be  the 
treatment  ?  The  treatment  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian  in  charge  of  the  animal  does  not  seem 
to  do  any  good. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

You  should  have  given  a  careful,  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
with  history  and  cause  as  far  as  known,  to 
enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  correctness  of 
your  diagnosis.  Without  such  symptoms 
we  might  often  be  advising  treatment  for 
one  disease,  when  the  symptoms  if  known 
to  us,  would  plainly  indicate  another  en¬ 
tirely  different  disease  and  therefore  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course  of  treatment.  As  to  par¬ 
alysis  or  spinal-meningitis,  there  are  not 
only  different  forms  of  each  of  these  dis¬ 
eases.  but  entirely  different  diseases  are 
popularly  called  paralysis]  or  spinal-menin¬ 
gitis.  Having  no  definite  idea  as  to  the 
particular  form  of  disease  to  be  treated, 
we  cannot  advise  a  satisfactory  course  of 
treatment. 

GRAIN  PLANT  LICE. 

J.  R.  O.,  Sim's  Store,  Ky.— What  are 
the  little  green  insects  in  the  inclosed 
specimens  of  wheat  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

These  insects  are  the  grain  plant  lice— 
Aphis  (Siphonophora)  avenae.  They  are  the 
same  that  were  so  exceedingly  abuudant 
last  season  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 
They  did  great  damage  last  summer.  In 
some  parts  of  Michigan  they  reduced  the 
yield  of  wheat  one-lhird  and  even  the  grain 
which  was  secured  was  much  shrunken. 
It  is  doubtless  the  mild  weather  that  has 
caused  the  invasion  and  consequent  anxiety 
in  Kentucky  this  winter.  Last  summer 
the  insect  enemies  of  these  plant  lice  came 
in  swarms  and  devoured  the  pests,  and  so 
the  wheat  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  parasites  may  not 
be  accelerated  in  their  development  this 
winter  as  are  the  lice,  and  so  the  lice  will 
have  no  “  let  or  hindrance  ”  unless  winter 
come  soon  to  crush  them  with  her  vigorous 
cold.  The  kerosene  and  soap  mixture 
would  kill  the  lice,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  pay  to  use  it.  It  certainly  would 
not  pay  unless  one  was  prepared  with  a 
large  spraying  outfit. 

STRAW  FOR  BEDDING  STOCK. 

W.  K.  (i.,  Dallas,  Pa. — The  refuse  from 
a  broom-corn  factory  can  be  bought  here  for 
$4  per  ton,  rye  straw  for  $12  per  ton,  and 
mixed  sawdust  for  50  cents  per  ton,  all  de 
livered  at  the  barn.  Which  would  be  the 
cheapest  for  bedding  all  kinds  of  stock  ? 

Ans. — Any  kind  of  straw  is  worth  more 
for  feeding  than  for  manure;  but  no  straw 
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is  worth  as  much  as  $12  per  ton  for  any 
farm  use.  Rye  straw  often  sells  for  the 
price  named  in  cities  where  it  is  purchased 
in  small  bundles  for  litter  for  horse  stables 
and  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  horse 
collars,  but  no  farmer  can  afford  to  give 
this  price  for  it.  Its  actual  feeding  value, 
as  compared  with  the  best  hay  at  $17  per 
ton  is  from  $G  to  $7  and  when  a  farmer  can 
buy  it  and  use  it,  cut  and  mixed  with  bran 
and  oil-meals,  this  value  may  be  got  out  of 
it  in  the  feeding.  But  it  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  this  for  manure  when  broom-corn 
waste  can  be  procured  for  $4  per  ton.  This 
waste  makes  excellent  litter  and  will  ab¬ 
sorb  more  liquid  than  an  equal  weight  of 
straw,  and  would  be  greatly  preferable  to 
sawdust,  of  which  that  of  hard-wood  only 
is  worth  anything  as  manure. 

DRIED  BLOOD  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

C.  F.  C.,  Jenison,  Mich. — 1.  What  is 
the  value  of  dried  blood  as  compared  with 
other  fertilizers,  and  what  are  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained  in  a 
ton  of  it  worth  at  the  market  rates  ?  2. 

Is  dried  blood  adapted  to  a  gravelly  soil ; 
and  if  not,  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  most 
likely  to  bring  a  profit  upon  such  soil  ? 

ANS.— Dried  blood  varies  greatly  in  com¬ 
position.  The  market  reports  designate 
two  grades,  namely,  high-grade  red  blood 
and  low-grade  black  blood.  It  usually 
contains  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent, 
only  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  It 
should  always  be  bought  on  a  guaranteed 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  In  our  market, 
blood  contains  12.2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  has  retailed  this  year  at  $50  per 
ton,  making  the  nitrogen  cost  20>£  cents. 
It  could  be  bought  for  a  good  deal  less 
money  probably  at  present.  Dried  blood 
furnishes  nitrogen  in  a  form  very  quickly 
available  for  plants  and  is  of  course  adapted 
to  any  soil  where  nitrogen  is  required.  A 
heavy  application  of  it  would  be  more  apt 
to  '*  burn  ”  the  crop  in  a  very  dry  soil  than 
in  one  which  was  reasonably  moist. 

CONFINED  HENS. 

if.  S.  C.,  Clinton,  Conn.— In  the  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  4th,  page  1,  C.  E.  L.  Haywood 
says  that  he  has  no  glass  in  his  poultry 
houses.  The  wire  netting  may  give  his 
hens  plenty  of  light ;  but  his  statement 
does  not  give  me  as  much  light  as  I  wish. 
Does  he  have  shutters  for  covering  the  net¬ 
ting  at  night ;  or  are  his  roosts  protected 
in  some  way,  and  do  his  hens  run  at  large 
in  the  orchard  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  E.  L.  HAYWOOD. 

1  have  no  shutters.  The  roosts  are  near  the 
back  side  of  the  house  with  no  protection. 

1  keep  my  hens  confined  all  the  time  from 
December  1st  to  April  1st  with  not  even  a 
yard  to  run  in.  They  are  perfectly  healthy 
and  are  now  laying  first-rate.  The  houses 
are  well  battened  all  around  except  on  the 
south  side  where  the  wire  netting  is.  Hens 
need  plenty  of  pure  air  and  sunshine. 

ABOUT  NIGHT  SOIL. 

W.  C.  H.,  Sodus,  N.  Y.— What  is  the 
difference  between  privy  manure  and  com¬ 
mon  barnyard  manure? 

4ns. — All  manures  vary  considerably  in 
composition,  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  water,  bedding  or  absorbents  used  as 
well  as  the  food  consumed  by  the  animal. 
Night  soil,  as  taken  from  the  ordinary 
privy  vault,  contains  too  much  water.  The 
Japanese  pay  special  attention  to  the  saving 
of  night  soil.  From  many  analyses  made 
of  the  substance  it  is  concluded  that  the 
average  composition  is  about  as  follows  : 
Nitrogen  one  per  cent.,  potash  .50  per 
cent.,  phosphoric  acid  1.25  percent.  Ordin¬ 
ary  barnyard  manure  contains  about  seven 
pounds  per  ton  of  nitrogen,  five  pounds  of 
potash  and  five  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Night  soil  is  weak  in  potash. 

“ABANDONED”  new  jersey  farms. 

C.  R.  IF.,  Westfield,  N.  J.— Where  are  the 
“abandoned  farms  of  New  Jersey”  sit¬ 
uated  and  what  are  the  prices  for  them  ? 

Alts.— The  R.  N.-Y.  used  this  term  in 
speaking  of  its  attempt  to  produce  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes.  Many  of  the  farms  about 
us  are  not  worked.  Some  of  them  have 
grown  up  to  brush  and  weeds.  They  have 
been  “  abandoned  ”  because  the  owners  con¬ 
sider  the  land  suitable  for  building  lots  for 
city  people.  The  land  lies  idle,  waiting  for 
a  “  boom  ”  in  village  lots.  A  good  deal  of 
this  land  is  good  and  could  be  profitably 
worked.  The  R.  N.-Y’s.  plan  was  to  show 
that  by  means  of  large  dressings  of  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  this  land  can  be  made  to 
produce  paying  crops  while  waitiug  for  the 
“  boom  ”  in  prices. 

COW-PEAS. 

E.  A.  F.,  Naples,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  field 


of  20  acres  that  has  been  sown  to  buckwheat 
for  several  years.  Originally  the  soil  was 
good.  Would  cow-peas  grow  on  such  land  ? 

I  desire  to  use  it  for  pasture,  and  want  to 
i  prove  the  land.  Where  can  seed  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  What  is  the  usual  price  per  bushel 
and  how  much  is  sown  to  the  acre  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  raised  them 
on  similar  land,  obtaining  a  heavy  crop  of 
vines  and  abundance  of  seed  on  some  varie¬ 
ties.  We  paid  for  seed  one  to  two  dollars 
per  bushel  in  the  South.  Northern  cata¬ 
logues  charge  about  three  dollars.  A  bushel 
to  the  acre  is  about  right,  though  the 
amount  depends  upon  the  variety  chosen. 
Some  are  nearly  upright-growing :  others 
spread  over  the  soil  six  feet. 

BEE-HIVES  IN  ROOFS. 

F.  IV.  IF,  Chatham  Ont. — What  is  the 
best  way  of  making  bee  hives  in  the  outer 
part  of  a  new  mansard  roof. 

Ans.— Bees  should  never  be  put  up  high 
in  a  house  to  get  the  best  results  In  a  citv 
they  may  be  kept  on  the  roof  of  any  build¬ 
ing.  Bees  can  be  kept  in  a  room  anywhere 
in  a  house,  but  at  a  disadvantage.  If  they 
are  to  be  kep*  in  a  room  or  chamber,  they 
still  should  be  in  a  confined  space  like  a 
hive.  If  they  have  to  keep  a  large  space 
warm  they  will  do  very  poorly.  Our  in¬ 
quirer  will  succeed  much  better  if  he  uses 
a  good  hive  and  places  it  near  the  ground . 
Large  hives  tend  to  prevent  swarming,  but 
are  not  to  be  recommended. 

PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

Several  subscribers.— What  is  “parch¬ 
ment  paper,”  advertised  by  dairy  imple¬ 
ment  men,  made  of  ?  Does  it  contain  any¬ 
thing  that  can  possibly  injure  butter  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed  that  this 
paper  is  made  solely  of  the  finest  linen  and 
cotton  fiber.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
can  hurt  the  butter.  Good  dairymen  use 
this  paper  for  wrapping  their  butter  because 
it  is  air-proof,  water-proof  and  grease  or  oil- 
proof  and  tasteless  and  odorless.  It  does 
not  stick  to  the  butter,  while  protecting  it 
from  impurities  in  the  atmosphere  and 
preventing  evaporation,  besides  being 
neater,  cleaner  and  cheaper  than  cloth. 

BUSH  BEANS. 

D.  J.  P.,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. — What  variety 
of  bush  beans  (bush  Limas  excepted)  should 
one  plant  for  dry  shelled  beans  to  get  the 
most  profit  ?  What  of  the  Marrows  ?  Are 
they  larger  yielders  than  the  Red  Kidneys 
or  mhat  makes  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Ans. — From  the  seedsman’s  or  seller’s 
standpoint  the  White  Marrow  is  considered 
safest  to  plant,  as  it  has  a  more  general 
demand.  Productiveness  has  but  little  to 
do  with  the  price.  Red  Kidneys  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and  when  there  is  a  failure  of 
the  crop  there,  a  new  demand  is  created 
here  and  consequently  higher  prices  rule. 

Miscellaneous. 


Subscriber,  Marlboro,  Ohio.— A  method 
of  heating  a  green  house  by  means  of  a 
lamp  was  described  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  for 
March  17,  1888. 

C.  L.  B.,  Hebron,  Me.— What  is  the  origin 
of  the  sweet  Baldwin  Apple  ? 

Ans. — The  origin  of  the  sweet  Baldwin 
is  not  known. 

C.  S.,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.—  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  wood  ashes  in  seeding  to  clover 
what  kind  of  potash  should  be  used— sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  ? 

Ans. — Sulphate. 

J.  P.  B.,  Sidney,  N.  Y.— Where  couid  I 
be  likely  to  sell  from  100  to  200  pounds  of 
cross-hetcheled  flax  ? 

Ans. — Write  to  E.  &  O.  Ward,  270  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  New  York. 

IF.  R.  S.,  Mapleton,  Mich.— What  is  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  sell  capons  in  city 
markets  ? 

ANS.— January,  February  and  March  are 
the  best  months  for  selling  capons.  They 
“  come  in  ”  before  broilers  are  very  plenti¬ 
ful. 

C.  E.  F.,  Brighton,  Ohio.— Is  there  any 
better  way  to  preserve  eggs  for  seven  or 
eight  months  for  market  than  in  dry  salt  ? 
Is  common  barrel  salt  the  right  kind  to 
use  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  heard  of  any.  Fino 
salt  is  said  to  give  the  best  results. 

R.  B.  H.,  Ringwood,  Canada.— Are  car¬ 
rots  good  for  milch  cows  for  butter  produc¬ 
tion  ?  Some  people  say  they  will  dry  the 
cows  up. 

ANS, — Carrots  are  excellent  for  butter 


cows.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  feeding  them  now. 
Of  course  you  will  not  feed  too  many  of 
them. 

L.  if.  P.,  Muncy,  Pa. — My  potato  plot  is 
a  clover  and  Timothy  sod — mostly  clover — 
and  it  was  manured  this  fall.  I  am  plow¬ 
ing  it  about  five  inches  deep :  would  it  be 
advisable  to  plow  it  about  eight  inches  deep 
next  spring  ?  It  is  rather  a  light  soil. 

Ans. — Yes  we  should  consider  the  spring 
plowing  desirable. 

L.  O.Q.,  Qoshen,  N.  Y. — What  is  a  proper 
amount  of  salt  to  apply  to  an  asparagus 
bed,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  asparagus  ? 

Ans. — Asparagus  will  stand  a  great  deal 
of  salt  though  it  is  not  known  that  the  as¬ 
paragus  is  the  better  for  it.  One  need  not 
fear  to  apply  salt  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton 
to  the  acre  though  whether  this  amount 
would  suffice  to  kill  weeds  we  cannot  say. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
its  readers  on  the  subject. 

J.  P.  B.,  Sidney,  N.  Y. — What  hand 
pump  will  throw  water  through  50  feet  of 
hose  and  a  nozzle  upon  a  three-story  build¬ 
ing  in  case  of  fire  ? 

Ans.— The  Field  Force  PumpCompauy  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  make  a  pump  that  they 
will  guarantee  to  force  water  through  50  to 
100  feet  of  hose.  With  three  or  four  feet  of 
hose  attached  to  the  spout,  and  with  a  noz¬ 
zle,  it  will  throw  water  40  to  50  feet.  This 
pump  is  snown  in  Fig.  2  in  the  catalogue 
issued  by  the  Field  Force  Pump  Company. 

IF  R.  S.,  Mapleton,  Mich.— One  of  our 
neighbors  has  an  oleander  and  the  blossoms 
are  pure  white.  They  say  it  was  a  cutting 
from  one  that  had  bright-red  blossoms. 
What  has  made  the  change  ? 

Ans.— We  can  not  say  positively.  If  the 
fact  is  as  stated,  it  is  owing  to  bud  varia¬ 
tion.  So-called  “sports”  are  of  common 
occurrence.  Many  of  the  most  popular 
roses  of  to-day  are  sports  of  older  varieties, 
Bride  and  Sunset,  for  example.  The  ‘  ‘sport” 
bears  a  differently- colored  flower.  The  stem 
is  proDagated  and  so  a  stock  of  plants  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Perhaps  this  is  the  case  with  the 
oleander. 

T.  J.  R.,  Elk  Garden,  West  Va.—I  intend 
to  plant  an  acre  of  grapes  having  a  market 
for  all  at  home.  Having  profit  for  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  are  the  best  of  the  following 
varieties :  Moore’s  Early,  Champion, 

Brighton,  Concord,  Niagara,  Pocklington, 
Empire  State  and  Lady  ?  I  also  wish  to 
set  out  half  an  acre  of  blackberries  and 
raspberries  ;  which  are  the  more  profitable 
and  which  are  the  best  varieties?  What 
firm  Bells  galvanized  iron  wire  and  what  is 
the  price  ?  This  place  is  on  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  2,400  feet  above  sea  level. 

jins.— Of  the  varieties  of  grapes  named 
the  R.  N.-Y.  would  choose  Moore’s  Early, 
Brighton  and  Niagara  for  market.  Eaton 
and  Victoria  might  be  added.  We  do  not 
know  what  varieties  would  best  adapt 
themselves  to  so  high  a  situation.  Any 
suggestions  must  be  viewed  as  suggestions 
only.  Blackberries :  Minnewaski,  Kitta- 
tinny.  Raspberries:  Cuthbert,  Hansell. 
Brockner  &  Evans,  28  Vesey  Street,  New 
York  sell  all  kinds  of  wire,  the  price  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  and  quantity  sold. 
Wr'te  them  for  prices,  stating  just  the 
kind  and  quantity  desired. 


Discussion. 


SAVING  HEN  MANURE. 

Subscriber,  Connecticut.  —  In  the 
“  Brevities”  (in  the  issue  of  December  28) 
the  question  is  asked  :  “  Do  you  keep  your 
chicken  manure  wet  or  dry  ?”  My  plan  is 
to  clean  off  the  droppings  every  morning, 
and  sprinkle  the  boards  under  the  roosts 
with  plaster  or  fine  coal  ashes,  which  go 
into  the  barrel  with  the  manure.  When 
this  is  full,  the  contents  are  covered  with 
plaster  one-half  inch  deep.  If  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  removed  every  morning  (as  they 
should  be)  they  will  retain  all  the  moisture 
necessary,  and  no  ammonia  will  escape.  I 
consider  hen-manure  thus  preserved  and 
properly  prepared,  worth  at  least  $20  per 
ton  for  any  kind  of  crop. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  PIONEERS. 

F.  P.  R.,  Brockport,  N.  Y.— Conspicu¬ 
ously  displayed  in  the  Rural-New  Yoreer 
of  December  28  is  a  fine  picture  of  five  suc¬ 
cessful  Illinois  farmers,  with  short  sketches 
of  their  careers  in  battling  with  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  pioneer  farm  life.  Their  success 
in  overcoming  difficulties  and  hardships 
and  winning  an  honorable  position  in  life 
with  an  abundance  for  support  in  their  de¬ 
clining  years  is  an  example  worthy.of  j  nu¬ 


tation  by  young  men  of  the  present  day 
who  are  equally  poor  at  the  outset.  Illinois 
has  afforded  noble  opportunities  for  young 
farmers  of  enterprise  to  gain  position  and 
wealth,  and  to  that  class  is  due  the  honor 
of  developing  the  great  resources  of  the 
State,  making  her  the  richest  agricultural 
State  in  the  Union,  as  proved  by  the  last 
census.  Other  sections  of  our  country  have 
bepn  in  the  past  developed  and  enriched  by 
a  like  class  of  sturdy,  determined  and  en¬ 
terprising  pioneer  settlers — young  men 
who  have  won  success  at  farming  and  who 
have  been  and  are  now  the  creators  of  our 
wealth,  the  upholders  of  our  institutions 
and  the  honors  of  the  nation. 

I  wish  here  to  speak  of  five  young  men  of 
New  England,  all  of  one  family,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  western  New  York  at  an  early 
day,  when  it  was  called  by  New  England 
people  the  “Far  off  West,”  and  when  it 
was  really  a  far  greater  undertaking  to 
emigrate  from  Connecticut  to  western 
New  York  than  it  is  now  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  California  or  Oregon.  The  names 
of  the  five  young  men  were  Dudley, 
William  and  Daniel  Root,  brothers,  and 
Abel  and  Aaron  Root,  cousins,  all  reared 
in  one  family.  The  cousins  being  orphans, 
with  no  one  else  to  care  for  them,  were 
reared  by  their  uncle  in  the  family  with 
his  own  boys.  Before  the  boys  had  reached 
manhood  the  Connecticut  farm  on  which 
they  lived  had  been  exhausted  and  was  so 
encumbered  with  mortgages  that  not  one 
dollar  of  inheritance  was  left  to  the  family. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  must  start  in 
the  battle  of  life  with  only  their  bare  hands 
for  help,  they  resolved  to  win  an  honorable 
position  for  themselves  and  their  families 
by  honest  labor,  commencing  at  mechan¬ 
ical  work  in  which,  after  a  few  years  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy,  they  accumulated 
enough  to  go  West,  and  each  purchased  a 
farm  contract  (the  land  being  sold  on  credit 
at  «  high  price — from  six  to  10  dollars  per 
acre),  none  of  them  having  ready  money  to 
pay  for  a  title.  Then  came  the  hardest 
struggle  of  their  lives.  The  land  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  which  must 
be  cleared  off  before  crops  could  be  grown, 
and  in  the  meantime  interest  was  accumu¬ 
lating  on  their  indebtedness  for  the  land. 
Buildings  had  to  be  erected,  fences  to  be 
made,  roads  to  be  opened,  and  wells  to  be 
sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  as  there  were  no 
springs  on  their  lands  to  supply  water  in 
the  dry  season.  They  had  to  share  in  all 
the  labors  and  expenses  incident  to  making 
homes  in  the  new  country. 

Four  of  these  resolute  young  men  bought 
adjoining  farms,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Root  Settlement.  One  of  the  num¬ 
ber  after  a  fewr  years  of  farming  sold  his 
farm  and  removed  to  an  adjoining  county 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He 
died  after  a  few  years,  leaving  an  estate 
worth  about  $30,000.  Brother  William  left 
a  farm  worth  about  $10,000,  besides  several 
thousands  in  money  at  interest.  Dudley, 
the  eldest  brother,  continued  farming  until 
age  disqualified  him  for  active  life,  when 
he  sold  his  farm  and  removed  to  a  village, 
where  he  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  85 
years,  leaving  an  estate  worth  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000.  Abel  Root  left  a  valuable  farm 
in  the  same  town  worth  $20,000  or  more. 
Aaron  Root,  the  brother  of  Abel,  died  at 
the  age  of  45,  leaving  a  farm  of  over  300 
acres,  with  a  family  of  eight  children,  and 
all  of  the  land  with  additions  remains  yet 
in  the  hands  of  a  son. 

A  notable  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  that 
every  acre  of  the  land  settled  on  by  the 
five  brothers  and  cousins  in  1818  and  after¬ 
wards  purchased  by  them,  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  their  descendants,  no 
titles  having  ever  passed  out  of  the  name. 
Though  no  large  amount  of  wealth  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  this  family,  they  all  gained 
a  competence  by  honest  farm  industry.  No 
part  of  their  gains  was  speculative ;  for 
traffic  was  never  indulged  in  ;  nor  was  il¬ 
legal  interest  ever  taken  by  any  of  them, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  money 
loaned.  All  their  gains  were  from  honest 
industry  and  frugality.  Those  who  know 
the  early  history  of  Western  New  York, 
and  who  will  contrast  it  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Western  prairie  States,  will 
give  credit  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
pioneers  who  subdued  the  forests,  made 
roads,  when  only  the  highways  could  be 
traveled  from  Albany  west,  who  erected 
buildings  and  improvements  under  great 
difficulties  and  made  the  region  a  rich 
farming  country  with  no  other  resource 
than  the  soil. 

The  farm  is  never  a  resource  of 
great  wealth,  though  in  the  aggregate  it 
produces  the  nation’s  wealth.  Individu¬ 
ally  it  affords  a  competence  for  the  real 
wants  of  life  to  all  who  seek  through  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality  to  gain  an  independ- 
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ent  and  responsible  position  amongst  men. 
I  have  obsered  through  a  long  business  life 
that  farmers  have  been  as  successful  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  wealth  as  those  in  other  pur¬ 
suits,  and  in  an  aggregate  of  equal  num¬ 
bers,  I  think  the  farmers  of  this  locality 
are  ahead.  One  or  two  out  of  a  100  will  be¬ 
come  wealthy  in  trade,  manufacture,  specu¬ 
lation  or  professional  life,  while  the  masses 
remain  poor.  Many  farmers  in  Western 
New  York  have  gained  by  simple  industry, 
$20,000,  $30,000,  or  $50,000  in  a  lifo-time,  and 
nearly  all  have  something  laid  by  besides 
the  cost  of  living." 

-  “RATS  ”  AGAIN.  ' 

W.  W.  F.,  Waterville,  Ohio.— I  was 
considerably  interested  in  reading  the  R.- 
N.-Y.’s  “Rat  Symposium,”  as  I  have  lately 
passed  through  a  severe  visitation  of  the 
kind  to  which  it  refers.  I  say  “passed 
through,”  because  I  am  through  with  my 
troubles  in  that  line — for  the  time  being  at 
least.  This  much-desired  end  was  attained 
by  an  agency  not  mentioned  by  any  who 
gave  their  experience — viz.,  a  ferret.  It 
was  with  a  sort  of  don’t-tell-anybody-for-I- 
expect-I-am-sold  sort  of  feeling  that  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  ferret  at  the  fair  last  September, 
but  I  had  become  desperate.  Nearly  everv 
day  from  March  till  September  the  crack  of 
the  shot-gun  had  resounded  around  my 
barn  and  hundreds  of  rats  were  destroyed 
in  this  manner,  besides  scores  that  were 
trapped  and  destroyed  by  dogs,  clubs,  etc., 
but  their  numbers  seemed  inexhaustible 
and  T  had  about  decided  to  discharge  all 
my  hired  help  and  import  a  few  Chinamen 
when  T  thought  of  a  ferret.  Two  or  three 
“applications  of  the  remedy”  were 
thoroughly  effective.  Two  or  three  rat 
dogs  are  necessary  to  destroy  the  rats  when 
driven  from  their  holes  by  the  ferret,  and 
they  must  be  taught  not  to  molest  the 
ferret — not  as  difficult  a  matter  as  one 
might  suppose.  The  ferrets  are  also  very 
useful  in  hunting  rabbits,  although  the 
law  in  Ohio  does  not  allow  any  one  to  use 
them  for  this  purpose  except  on  his  own 
land.  T  think  fruit-growers  should  de¬ 
mand  a  repeal  of  this  law.  I  have  for 
many  years  used  a  wash  to  prevent  mice 
and  rabbits  from  damaging  my  young 
fruit  trees.  It  is  composed  of  one  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  and  one  gallon  of  strong  soap¬ 
suds  (if  not  strong,  it  will  unite  readily.) 
Then  dilute  with  two  or  three  gallons  of 
water  and  apply  to  the  base  of  the  trunk. 

I  have  never  had  a  tree  injured  where  this 
had  been  applied.  A  few  years  since  I  had 
a  row  of  pear  trees,  two  years  planted, 
standing  along  the  fence  where  the  high 
grass  around  them  had  fallen  down  and 
was  full  of  mice.  Closely  adjoining  the 
row  of  pear  trees  (five  or  six  feet  away) 
was  a  block  of  nursery  trees  under  clean 
culture.  This  mixture  was  applied  to  the 
pear  trees  in  the  grass,  but  not  to  the  apple 
trees  on  clean  ground.  The  result  was 
that  not  a  pear  tree  was  touched,  while 
about  100  or  perhaps  more  of  the  apple  trees 
were  barked  more  or  less,  some  of  them 
very  seriously  even  in  the  second  and  third 
rows. 

ILLINOIS  FARM  ITEMS. 

E.  R.  H.,  LoAMI,  III. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  articles  on  the  cost 
of  living,  the  manner  of  conducting  farms 
and  the  other  topical  discussions  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  R. 
N.-Y. — one  of  the  best  of  papers — and  hence 
I  give  a  few  notes  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  readers : 

I  have  a  farm  of  885  acres,  of  which  160 
acres  are  cultivated,  and  the  remainder  is 
in  grass.  T  aim  to  “rotate”  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  permit  in  the  following 
order:  grass,  corn,  oats,  wheat;  then  grass 
again.  Considerable  manure  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  is  used,  but  the  main 
dependence  for  keeping  up  fertility  is 
clover.  I  have  been  keeping  accounts  of 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  taking  an 
inventory  the  first  of  January,  and  in  spite 
of  the  low  price  of  almost  everything  that 
I  have  had  to  sell,  and  v/irious  losses,  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  find  that  I 
have  forged  ahead  a  little.  I  have  on  hand 
of  all  aces,  23  horses,  57  cattle,  180  sheep 
and  91  hogs.  Considering  their  cost  and 
the  outlay  for  their  keep,  sheep  have 
paid  the  best  and  cattle  the  poorest 
of  all  my  stock.  Wheat  has  paid 
the  best  owing  to  a  large  yield  (37 
bushels  per  acre),  and  oats  the  poorest  of 
farm  crops.  I  find  that  the  profit  for  the 
year  amounts  to  about  three  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  investment,  and  the  net  earnings 
of  the  farm— which  include  profit,  a  living 
for  myself,  wife  and  two  children,  money 
given  to  church  and  other  causes,  outlay 
for  pleasure  trips,  etc.,— amounts  toa little 
over  six  per  cent,  on  the  whole  investment. 


I  have  felt  discouraged  on  account  of  the 
prices  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
efficient  household  help,  and  I  have  some¬ 
times  tried  to  sell  the  farm  ;  but  a  careful 
estimate  shows  that  if  all  we  have,  had 
been  continuously  invested  at  eight  per 
cent.,  we  would  have  been  no  better  off 
financially  than  we  are,  unless  we  had 
lived  more  cheaply.  What  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  women  and  girls  that  work  in 
large  cities  at  almost  starvation  wages  can 
not  be  induced  to  go  to  the  country  where 
they  would  have  better  homes,  better  pay 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  less  labor  than 
at  present.  Will  some  of  your  writers  who 
have  facilities  for  testing  the  matter  (I 
have  not)  givens  some  figures  on  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  keeping  sheep,  horses  and 
cattle,  both  on  feed  and  in  pasture? 

AN  OBSERVER’S  NOTES. 

W.  G.  W.,  Tyrone,  Pa. — I  am  much 
pleased  with  a  new  and  very  simple 
method  of  clearing  plants  of  the  green  fly 
(aphis)  which  is  such  a  universal  devastator 
of  window  plants  in  early  spring.  Tobacco 
smoke  if  confined  among  the  plants  for  some 
time  is  effective,  if  not  too  hot,  and  if  the 
smoking  be  repeated  often  enough,  but  it  is 
very  objectionable  to  the  nostrils  and  lungs 
of  most  ladies.  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
putting  some  coarse  tobacco  or  tobacco 
waste  (stems)  into  a  small  iron  pan  with 
some  water,  and  placing  it  under  the  af¬ 
fected  flowers  which  are  in  a  small  green¬ 
house.  Every  day,  as  long  as  any  living 
aphis  is  to  be  seen,  I  put  a  lump  of  iron 
weighing  two  or  three  pounds  into  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  very  hot  I  remove  it  into 
the  tobacco  pan  covering  it  with  the  wet 
stems.  The  steam  kills  the  fly,  but  benefits 
the  foliage  and  is  much  less  objectionable 
than  smoke,  and  more  easily  controlled. 

I  have  often  scorched  plants  when  using  it 
against  aphides  but  there  is  no  danger  in 
using  a  mild  steam. 

A  circular  in  regard  to  disinfection  has 
lately  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
General  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road—  Charles  E.  Pugh,  Philadelphia— and 
distributed  and  posted  along  all  the  con¬ 
nected  lines,  which  adds  to  the  high  merit 
of  excellent  management  of  those  roads. 
It  treats  the  subject  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view  and  under  four  heads — clean¬ 
liness,  water  supply,  disinfection  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases:  and  the  plain,  sensible 
directions  given  have  the  approval  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health.  For 
the  convenience  of  the  employees,  and  for 
securer  good  effect,  a  disinfecting  mixture 
is  supplied  on  requisition  upon  the  com¬ 
pany’s  laboratory  in  Altoona,  for  use  in 
cases  in  which  fire  may  not  be  applied .  The 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  are  the  most 
approved  ingredients  and  these  are  now  so 
largely  used  for  suppressing  mould  and 
fungoid  growth  generally  on  plants,  cellar 
walls,  etc.,  as  to  be  readily  obtainable. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc,  being  white,  is  a  val¬ 
uable  ingredient  in  sanitary  whitewashing 
and  renders  the  wash  more  durable  both  in 
color  and  substance.  These  sulphates  are 
waste  products  at  many  mineral  reduction 
works  and  can  be  obtained  in  quantity  at 
nominal  prices. 

MILK  IN  A  WELL. 

O.  H.  S.,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.— During 
the  whole  of  the  past  season  I  practiced 
with  very  satisfactory  results  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  novel  way  of  raising  cream 
from  milk  by  suspending  it  in  a  well  33  feet 
deep,  and  in  which  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tered  a  temperature  of  45  or  lower.  I  set 
the  milk  in  deep  covered  pails.  I  fixed  a 
rope  and  windlass  to  turn  with  crank,  so 
as  to  let  the  pails  down  into  the  water.  The 
well  went  dry  in  July,  and  remained  so  un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  October,  but  during  that 
time  I  let  the  pails  down  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  cream  rose  all  right  whether  the 
weather  was  wet  or  dry.  It  was  cool  and 
thin,  just  as  it  is  in  all  cool  creameries  where 
deep  setting  is  practiced.  I  put  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  in  the  well ;  took  it  out  at  night, 
and  put  the  night’s  milk  in  and  took  it  out 
in  the  morning,  and  dipped  the  cream  off 
as  soon  as  the  vessels  were  taken  out 
of  the  well,  and  set  the  milk  away  in  any 
temperature  for  12  hours;  then  there  was  a 
thin  skimming  of  cream  which  I  took  off, 
and  was  satisfied  that  I  had  got  all  the 
cream.  « 

I  have  weighed  the  milk  and  churned 
three  different  times  in  the  past  season  ;  the 
two  first  times  it  took  19  pounds  of  milk  for 
a  pound  of  butter.  This  was  in  July,  when 
the  cows  were  on  grass.  The  last  time  was 
in  September,  when  they  were  fed  on  plant¬ 
ed  corn  in  the  ear.  Then  18}£  pounds  of 
milk  made  a  pound  of  butter.  The  cows 
are  grade  Jerseys.  I  feel  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  from  putting  the  milk  in  the 


well,  and  I  know  that  if  I  had  an  ice-house 
filled  with  ice  for  nothing,  I  could  put  my 
milk  into  the  well  and  take  it  out  with  less 
trouble  than  would  be  incurred  by  going 
to  an  ice-house  and  getting  the  ice  to  keep 
the  milk  at  the  proper  temperature  by  the 
ice  process.  I  now  believe  that  should  I 
increase  my  dairy,  and  this  well  should  not 
be  sufficient  to  cool  the  milk  so  that  the 
cream  would  rise,  I  would  make  another 
hole  in  the  ground  for  that  purpose. 

R.  N.-Y.— Now  then,  good  dairy  people, 
is  this  a  sensible  practice,  or  would  scream¬ 
er  pay  better  ? 

A  WOMAN  ON  THE  POTATO  CONTEST. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Putnam,  Worcester  County, 
Mass.— Our  potato  contest  is  ended  and 
the  prizes  are  awarded.  I,  for  one,  feel  as  if 
I  must  thank  the  R.  N.  -Y.  and  its  judges 
for  the  good  services  they  have  rendered  to 
us  ladies  in  reading  over  500  reports  and  in 
awarding  200  souvenirs  to  the  successful 
competitors.  It  was  a  task  I  would  not 
envy  or  care  to  accept.  Judging  from  my 
own  standpoint  it  was  done  satisfactorily 
to  us  all.  My  prize  was  “one  pound  of 
Read’s  Red  Giant  Potato”  “  not  yet  intro¬ 
duced,”  and  I  am  laying  plans  for  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  to  be  obtained  from  plant¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  it  next  season .  It  seems 
like  going  back  to  the  bloom  of  girlhood  and 
youth  to  take  one’s  self  away  from  kitchen 
and  household  work  to  spend  a  short 
period  of  recreation  among  the  growing 
plants.  It  rests  us  so  that  we  can  go  back 
to  our  cares  in  the  house  and  accomplish 
more  on  account  of  our  short  absence 
than  we  would  if  we  had  worked  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  at  “housework”  all  the  time. 
Some  of  my  friends  say  that  they  do  not 
see  how  I  find  time  to  attend  so  much  on 
my  chickens,  flowers,  potatoes,  etc.  I  don’t 
find  it — I  take  it.  I  gain  in  strength  by 
being  out  in  the  air  and  golden  sunshine 
and  that  makes  my  labors  seem  lighter.  To 
be  sure,  I  did  not  gain  first,  second  or  third 
prize,  but  I  did  gain  in  health,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  of  more  importance  than  money,  “for 
who  would  part  with  health  for  money.” 
At  the  outset  I  knew  that  we  here  in  New 
England,  would  stand  a  small  chance  for 
any  of  the  large  yields  in  competition  with 
our  Western  sisters.  But,  as  all  see,  old 
Massachusetts  did  not  put  her  hand  to  the 
plow  and  look  back.  Oh  no!  push  is  one  of 
her  mottoes  and  she  captured  “  five  ”  prizes 
out  of  the  few  entries  she  made,  which  I 
think  is  more  than  some  of  our  more 
favored  potato  States  can  boast  of. 

POISONING  DOGS. 

G.  W.  D.,  Monticello,  N.  Y-— I  am 
sorry  to  see  men  at  the  farmers’  institutes 
advise  the  putting  of  poisoned  meat  in 
their  fields  to  kill  neighbors’  dogs,  in  order 
to  protect  sheep.  Why  not  as  well  set  a 
loaded  gun‘in  their  yard  at  night  with  the 
string  drawn  across  the  path  leading  to 
their  house  as  a  guard  against  burglars  ? 
There  are  more  burglars  than  sheep-killing 
dogs;  but  every  dog  that  crosses  a  field  is 
not  an  outlaw,  nor  is  every  man  who 
comes  to  the  door  at  night  a  thief.  Neither 
is  the  prevalence  of  dogs  the  cause  of  the 
decline  in  sheep-raising,  as  stated  by  some 
parties.  Sheep  were  kept  in  this  country 
extensively  and  at  a  profit  when  the  large 
number  of  bears  and  wolves  made  it  im¬ 
perative  to  house  them  every  night.  Every 
man  who  has  lived  50  years  with  his  eyes 
open  half  the  time  has  seen  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  wax  and  wane  a  number  of  times. 
It  is  all  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
When  sheep  can  be  kept  at  a  nice  profit, 
flocks  will  increase  so  fast  as  to  “"’amp  the 
business  in  three  years  as  in  times  past. 
So  don’t  play  any  mean  tricks  on  your 
neighbor;  he  will  have  a  chance  to  get  even 
and  when  his  day  comes  he  may  make  you 
very  weary. 

FEEDING  SHEEP. 

C.  C.,  Watkins,  N.Y.— I  have  never  seen 
any  self-feeding  device  that  I  would  use  in 
feedingsheep  under  any  circumstances.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  sheep 
knows  that  they  are  very  sensitive  about 
touching  feed  that  has  any  odor  like  that 
imparted  by  the  breath  of  animals,  or  any 
disagreeanle  smell  about  it.  This  trait 
would  render  self-feeders  unprofitable.  I 
would  feed  sheep  twice  a  day,  at  regular 
intervals  and  in  troughs.  In  fattening 
sheep  it  pays  to  feed  at  regular  periods,  as 
the  animals  eat  and  then  lie  down,  and  do 
not  expect  feed  every  time  the  farmer  comes 
into  the  yard.  All  feeding  troughs  should 
be  kept  dean  and  free  from  moisture. 
Give  plenty  of  trough  room  so  that  the 
heavy  sheep  will  not  crowd  the  lighter  ones. 
Feed  no  more  than  the  sheep  will  eat  up 
clean.  T  prefer' to'feed  sheep  under  cover 
during'the  winter  season. 


CHEAP  SILO,  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT. 

D.  J.  B.,  Dekalb,  III. — Two  years  ago 
I  built  two  tanks  11  by  14  feet,  of  two  by 
six  lumber  beveled  and  hooped  with  six 
2 %  by  seven-eighths  band— round  would  be 
better  with  right  and  left  turnbuckles. 
They  had  wooden  bottoms  and  were  filled 
with  ensilage  corn  cut  in  seven-eighths 
inch  lengths  and  tramped  tightly;  when  full, 
the  masses  were  covered  with  tarred  paper 
and  three-inch  boards  cut  to  fit ;  on  these 
I  put  2,500  pounds  of  stone.  When  we  were 
ready  to  use  the  silage  it  was  found  that 
the  paper  was  as  good  as  when  put  on,  so 
I  saved  it  and  used  it  again  this  year. 
None  of  the  silage  was  damaged  in  the 
least.  This  year  the  silage  has  kept  as 
well,  but  it  is  more  acid.  The  com  was  not 
so  ripe  as  it  was  last  year.  I  examined  a 
16x32  foot  silo  24  feet  deep  a  few  days  ago. 
The  sides  had  bulged  about  three  inches 
and  nearly  two  feet  of  the  silage  had  been 
spoiled.  That  in  the  corners  was  bad  too. 
The  silage  inside  the  bad  layers  was  good 
and  quite  sweet.  I  intend  to  try  Mr.  Col- 
cord’s  plan  in  a  16-foot  tank  next  fall.  I 
took  the  Rural’s  advice  and  sowed  4 
bushels  of  Japanese  Buckwheat  and 
thrashed  275  bushels. 

COST  OF  INCORPORATING  A  CORPORATION. 

T.  A.,  New  York.— Tn  the  “Law”  column 
of  the  Rural  for  January  18,  it  is  stated 
that  the  expenses  of  incorporation,  aside 
from  the  lawyer’s  fees,  vary  from  one  to 
five  dollars  in  New  York.  This  is  the 
charge  according  to  Chapter  156  of  the 
laws  of  1882  and  Chapter  284  of  the  laws  of 
1887.  The  Secretary  of  State  now  charges 
for  filing,  recording  and  giving  a  certified 
copy  under  the  Manufacturing  Act,  about 
$14 :  under  the  Business  Act  about  $13. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  County  Clerk’s 
charges  of  about  75  cents  in  either  case. 

'  Aside  from  these  charges,  hbwever,  an  in¬ 
corporation  tax  of  one-eighth  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  must  also 
be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

HALE’S  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SAP  IN  VEG¬ 
ETABLES. 

“G.,”  Blair  Co  ,  PA.— This  old  work  (1726) 
eminently  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  modern  experiment  station.  Dr. 
Hales  began  his  series  of  experiments  on 
July  3,  1724,  with  the  famous  sunflower 
test,  and  one  search  led  on  to  another  until 
124  different  experiments  had  been  made. 
These  are  recorded  in  two  volumes  with 
illustrative  figures,  all  curiously  antique 
in  orthography  and  phraseology,  but  in 
language  as  clear  and  plain  as  the  mind  of 
the  ingenious  author.  Evidently  in  his 
day  air  and  water  were  supposed  to  be 
simple  elements ;  instrumental  aids  and 
conveniences  were  largely  lacking  :  bladder 
and  sheet  lead  had  to  be  used  where  our 
gum  serves  so  vastly  better.  Read  even  in 
the  light  we  have  now,  the  book  is  still  ad¬ 
mirable  and  full  of  curious  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  An  experiment  not  often  quoted  is 
that  of  the  infusion  of  camphor,  orange 
flower  water,  sassafras,  etc.,  into  the  plants 
and  trees.  All  parts  retained  the  odor  for 
weeks,  excepting  the  fruit,  in  which  it  was 
never  perceptible !  The  researches  on  dew 
began  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  reality.  A 
fourth  edition  of  this  classic  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1769,  showing  that  it  was  ap¬ 
preciated  well  even  in  those  days  of  few 
readers  and  very  few  students  of  natural 
phenomena.  Natural  science  had  but  a 
dim  beginning  then. 


BT  THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 


TnE  new  sweet  pea  Miss  Blanche  Ferry, 
offered  in  small  quantities  last  year  for  the 
first,  seems  to  be  a  decided  acquisition. 
An  objection  to  this  captivating  flower  is 
that  many  of  the  best  strains  grow  on 
vines  four  or  more  feet  high.  This  needs 
no  support.  The  flowers  are  pink  and 
white,  of  fine  substance,  borne  on  long 
stems  and  produced  in  great  abundance. . . . 

“Snow  White”  is  a  new  gladiolus 
which  we  find  in  several  of  the  1890  cata¬ 
logues.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  posted  as  to 
its  origin.  It  is  represented  as  the  best 
white  in  cultivation.  The  color  is  of  “a 
pure  paper  whiteness.”  The  spikes  are  of 
“good  size,  set  solidly  with  the  flowers 
from’bottom’to  top.”  It  is  further  claimed 
that  “for  withstanding  dews,  rains,  heat 
and  sunshine,  it  is  unequaled.  ” . 
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One  of  'the 'many  new  chrysanthemums 
offered  is  one  which  was  originated  and 
named  by  Mr.  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Burpee.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  the  best  yellow  variety  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  The  flowers  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  across . 

Among  a  large  lot  of  hardy  plants  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  by  Mr.  C. 

A.  Dana,  through  his  distinguished  super¬ 
intendent  Mr.  William  Falconer,  was  one 
named  Polyganum  amplexicaule,  var.  oxy- 
phyllum.  It  blooms  late  in  the  fall  con¬ 
tinuing  until  after  frosts.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  long  white  feathery  racemes. 
Like  the  well-known  P.  cuspidatum,  it 
forms  large  rampant  shoots,  with  coarse 
foliage.  But  it  will  be  prized  for  its 
wealth  of  white  feathers  when  frost  has 
reduced  garden  flowers  to  a  minimum. 
This  plant  is  now  seen  offered  among  the 
striking  novelties  in  a  catalogue  just  at 
hand . 

Those  of  our  catalogue  makers  who 
would  like  to  use  the  “  half-tone”  photo¬ 
engravings  with 'due  effect  will  have  to  use 
better  paper  and  ink . 

What  flower  is  there  of  a  more  beautiful 
tint  of  blue  than  that  borne  by  Delphinium 

formosum  ? . 

From  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  trial  of  nearly  every 
variety  of  sweet  corn  offered  by  seedsmen, 
it  would  choose  Crosby’s  Early  if  confined 
to  one  strain  of  the  early  sorts.  It  is  but  a 
little  later  than  the  Cory.  Early  Minnesota 
etc.,  while  the  ears  are  as  large  as  desir¬ 
able,  the  quality  of  the  best  and  the  plants 

are  abundantly  prolific . 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  tells  Vick’s  Magazine 
that  he  has  a  screen  or  border  of  the  orna¬ 
mental  Japan  Quince  probably  10  or  12 
rods  in  length,  planted  10  or  12  years  since, 
which,  besides  constituting  an  impassable 
barrier  to  both  man  and  beast,  and  afford¬ 
ing  an  exceedingly  beautiful  object  in 
early  spring,  produces  annually  several 
bushels  of  attractive-looking  fruit,  which, 
while  it  lacks  much  of  the  aroma  of  the 
edible  quince,  and  is  much  less  edible 
while  uncooked,  he  is  accustomed  to  use 
freely,  in  small  quantity,  to  flavor  even  the 
milder  apples  when  cooked,  with  the  effect 
of  imparting  to  the  sauce  a  sprightliness 
and  piquancy  of  flavor  not  excelled,  if  even 
equaled,  by  the  use  of  the  varieties  com¬ 
monly  employed.  The  fruit  is  in  season 
during  the  entire  autumn,  and  apparently 
may,  if  not  allowed  to  shrivel  from  evap¬ 
oration  of  moisture,  be  kept  during  part,  if 

not  the  whole  of  winter . 

Bulletin  7  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Experiment  Station  esti¬ 
mates  the  Cuthbert,  Rancocas,  Hansel, 
and  Marlboro  as  the  most  productive  of 
the  red  raspberries  on  trial.  Strangely 
enough,  the  report  characterizes  the  Han¬ 
sel  as  “  soft.”  It  is  probably  among  the 
firmest  of  reds  as  grown  in  most  localities. 
Again,  it  pronounces  the  Marlboro  as 
“  firm.”  In  many  places  this  berry  is 
rather  soft.  Among  blackcaps  Carman  is 
rated  as  “  weak  in  growth  ”  though  it  is 
very  hardy  and  among  the  earliest.  Hil- 
born  is  ranked  high  for  productiveness, 
hardiness,  quality  and  size.  The  Gregg  is 

pronounced  tender.  So  is  the  Nemaha - 

AMONG  blackberries  Agawam  holds  the 
highest  rank  as  regards  productiveness  and 
hardiness.  Taylor’s  Prolific  stands  next. 
Early  Harvest  is  ranked  first  for  produc¬ 
tiveness  but  it  is  not  hardy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Thompson’s  Mammoth,  Wilson 

Junior . . . 

Continued  experiments  in  girdling 
grape-vines  resulted  in  growing  earlier 
crops  by  from  six  to  10  days,  while  the  ber¬ 
ries  were  30  per  cent,  larger  and  much  sweet¬ 
er.  Later  they  were  somewhat  insipid  aad 
without  the  refreshing,  vinous  taste  of 
those  not  girdled.  The  objection  during 
the  past  very  wet  season  was  that  from  20 
to  40  per  cent,  of  the  berries  were  lost  by 

cracking  open . 

The  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  there 
is  a  decided  gain  in  time  of  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  which  will  enable  Massachusetts 
vineyardists  to  grow  many  late  varieties 
not  possible  without  it ;  that  a  gain  of  10 
days  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
price  of  the  fruit ;  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
sugar, and  that  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit 
would  make  it  very  attractive  and  more 
than  make  up  for  the  softness  of  the  berry. 
This  latter  condition  can  be  of  little  objec¬ 
tion,  as  most  of  the  grapes  grown  in  New 

England  are  sold  in  local  markets . 

This  Massachusetts  report  might  easily 
have  been  bettered.  There  are  several  ty¬ 
pographical  errors,  Nemeha,  Minniwaski, 
Belle  de  Fontame  c.  g.  Raspberries  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  a  scale  of  1  to  10—1  indicating  the 


greatest  perfection.  With  tomatoes  the 
scale  is  reversed.  Over 40  kinds  are  report¬ 
ed  upon,  but  the  table  presenting  them  is 
too  much  of  a  puzzle  for  a  busy  man  to 

work  out.., . . 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Albany  Cultivator 
remarks,  that  about  the  first  question 
which  a  purchaser  asks  is:  “How  well 
is  this  farm  supplied  with  fruit?”  A 
proper  amount  of  ornamental  planting 
is  scarcely  less  important.  A  costly  resi¬ 
dence  bleakly  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather,  is  less  attractive  than  a  more 
humble  one  flanked  with  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  ambitious  and  repulsive 
mansion  is  less  desirable  for  the  occupance 
of  a  rising  family  than  one  with  all  the  at¬ 
tractions  which  may  be  imparted  to  it  by 

foliage  and  flowers . 

We  would  request  some  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  stations— those  of  the 
Middle  States  preferably— to  try  the  corn 
known  as  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  for 
ensilage.  It  is  named  after  the  R.  N.-Y., 
to  be  sure;  but  aside  from  this  fact,  we 
neither  have,  nor  have  had,  any  interest  in 
it  beyond  a  desire  to  have  it  well  tried  as 
an  economical  variety  for  the  silo.  It  will 
give  more  leaves  to  a  plant  than  any  va¬ 
riety  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  of  Iowa,  says,  in  the 
Farmers’  Review,  that  during  the  heated 
months  a  covering  of  growing  buckwheat 
furnishes  very  nearly  the  cool,  mellow  soil 
found  over  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  forest.  Not  only  is  the  soil  made  cooler, 
permitting  the  nitrogen-feeding  roots  to 
come  up  nearly  to  the  surface,  but  the  lower 
beds  of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
stems  and  lower  branches  are  also  cooler. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  beneficial  effects  of 
buckwheat  in  a  young  orchard,  let  him 
sow  one-half  of  the  orchard  to  this  crop 
the  last  of  June,  and  treat  the  other  half 
in  any  one  of  the  ordinary  ways.  He  will 
find  in  three  years  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  buckwheat  portion  that  can  be  seen  a 
mile  distant.  With  the  use  of  the  new 
Japanese  Buckwheat— which  seems  to  fill 
perfectly  in  our  worst  seasons — the  crop  can 
be  made  profitable.  If  there  is  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  when  sown  to  bring  it 
up  Prof.  Budd  believes  it  rwill  mature  a 

crop  without  rain . 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  of  Michigan,  states  in 
Popular  Gardening  that  the  Shiawassee 
Beauty  possesses  not  only  all  the  peculiar 
and  desirable  qualities  of  its  supposed 
parent— the  Fameuse— but  is  of  somewhat 
larger  size  and  nearly  free  from  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  scab  and  crack  which  proves  so 
serious  a  drawback  upon  the  value  of  the 

Fameuse . 

Dr.  Ward  of  New  Jersey,  good  authori¬ 
ty,  speaks  well  of  the  Crystal  Raspberry. 
He  considers  it  far  better  than  Golden 
Queen  in  flavor  and  color . 

Best  Time  for  Cows  to  Calve.— The 
calves  of  Holstein-Friesian  cows  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  experience  of  a  Kentucky  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Regis¬ 
ter,  25  per  cent,  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  breed.  The  weight  of  his  pure-bred 
Holstein  calves  has  run  from  SO  to  120 
pounds  and  he  has  heard  of  other  breeders 
who  had  them  to  weigh,  in  a  few  instances, 
as  high  as  140  pounds  on  the  day  of  their 
birth.  Having  lost  so  many  calves  from 
heifers  that  were  bred  to  calve  the  spring 
they  were  two  years  old, he  some  time  since 
adopted  the  plan  of  holding  them  back  six 
months.  This  brought  a  number  of  heifers 
to  calve  during  the  fall  months,  at  which 
time  it  is  the  nature  of  cows  to  grow  their 
calves  at  least  25  per  cent,  smaller  in  size 
and  weight  than  at  spring  birth.  Since 
arranging  to  have  heifers  to  make  their 
first  births  in  the  fall  he  has  had  no  trouble 
or  losses;  whereas  with  spring  births,  he 
not  only  lost  many  calves,  but  also  lost  two 
heifers  that  cost  $300  each . 

The  American  Breeder  thinks  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  a  good  idea,  it  says,  to  have  a 
heifer  drop  her  first  calf  in  the  spring,  just 
as  the  fresh  grass  is  starting.  This  kind  of 
food  is  good  for  her  health,  and  it  stimu¬ 
lates  milk  secretion.  Wheat-bran  and 
corn-meal  are  a  help,  but  be  very  careful 
with  the  corn-meal  at  first,  lest  it  cause  a 
feverish  condition.  Begin  with  the  bran, 
and  after  a  little  keep  adding  corn-meal 
until  it  equals  in  weight  the  bran . 


by  careful  cultivation,  and  proves  beyond 
question  that  the  average  farm  yield  of 
less  than  100  bushels  per  acre  must  be  due 
to  inadequate  culture  and  may  be  largely 
and  most  profitably  increased,  and  that  a 
little  farm  well  tilled  may  be  made  greatly 
more  profitable  than  a  large  farm  badly 
tilled.” 

- “  Farmers  make  a  great  mistake  by 

neglecting  the  schools  and  refusing  to  ex 
pend  money  enough  upon  them  to  make 
them  most  effective.  The  best  schools 
should  be  found  in  the  country,  for  there 
is  more  need  there  of  training  the  young 
mind  for  future  self-education.  It  is  the 
half-educated  young  people  who  are  lone¬ 
some  and  dissatisfied  because  they  have 
not  acquired  the  ability  to  continue  useful 
studies  after  they  have  left  school,  and  the 
mind,  being  unoccupied,  the  work  they  do 
becomes  wearisome,  plodding  and  distaste¬ 
ful,  whereas  it  should  be  quite  the  reverse.” 

- Popular  Gardening:  “  Decorate  your 

door  yard  with  some  ornamentals  in  this 
year  1890.  Let  those  now  plant  who  never 
planted  before,  and  those  who  always  plant, 
now  plant  the  more.” 

- Henry  Stewart  :  “  The  experience 

of  winter  dairymen  has  abundantly  shown 
that  a  cow  may  be  kept  through  the  winter 
quite  as  cheaply  as  through  the  summer, 
while  the  income  is  at  least  25  per  cent, 
more,  and  the  cost  of  making  butter  is 
somewhat  less,  because  no  ice  is  required.” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “The  Rural 

New-Yorker  is  without  question,  the 
great  illustrated  farm  journal  of  the 
world.  Backed  by  abundant  capital,  a 
noble  purpose  and  untiring  energy,  it  well 
merits  the  wide-spread  favor  it  receives.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “The  men 

who  make  the  most  money  from*  farming 
are  not  the  ones  who  work  the  hardest  or 
the  most  hours,  but  those  who  manage 
with  the  greatest  wisdom.” 

- American  Stockman:  “Twenty-five 

dollars  a  year  for  tobacco  and  one  dollar 
a  year  for  some  cheap  farm  paper  is  a  kind 
of  management  that  makes  the  statement 
that  farming  does  not'pay.'a  much’greater 
truth  than  it  otherwise  would  be.” 
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The  Chief  Reason  for  the  great  success  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Merit  Wins.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best 
blood  purifier  and  actually  accomplishes  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co., 
Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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_ _  CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it.vve  send  by  nmil 
•st-paid.  On©  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  , 


a  man  or  woman  in  every  l£l 
town  to  act  as  a  special 
agent,  secure  names  to 
^  whom  we  can  mail  sample 
copies,  display  posters,  and 
-y1  secure  subscriptions.  Send 
for  our  latest  terms,  more 
liberal  than  ever  before. 

We  offer  a  splendid 
money  making  position  to 


A 

A 


the  right  person.  For  iof^* 
cents  we  will  mail  sample 
copies  of  recent  dates,  terms  \j^ 
to  agents,  large  illustrated  f/J 
premium  catalogue,  &c.  ^ 

Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ihe  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 

Have  proved  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  other  apparatus  for  evaporating 
MAPLE  Sap,  soul  hi  m 
and  CIDER.  Have  never  oeen 
equalled  for  rapidity  of 

EVAPORATION.  ECONOMY 
OF  FUEL  OR  QUALITY 

product.  Have 

Perfect  Work- 
ink  Auto- 
Mi-a  t  i  c 
Regulators 

H.a  v  e  no 
troubles  om  e 
syphons. 

Syrup  passes 
from  one 
s&cti  on  to 
another  by  force  of  gravitation.  Furnished  with  or 
without  the  firebox  or  arch.  Many  THOUSANDS  in 
use.  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


STEAM !  STEAM  1 

Quality  Higher,  Price  Lower. 

For  Strictly  Cash.  Complete  Fixtures  except '.Stack. 

2-Horse  Eureka  Boiler  and  Engine,  $135 
4.  “  “  “  “  $210 

Other  sizes  at  low  l,rlce^efore  you  buy  get  our  prices 

B.  W.  PAYNE  6l  SONS, 

Drawer  57.  Elinira,  N.  Y. 


Dinlogties.  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Sehool.Club  &  Parlor.  Rest  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Denison, Chicago  JUL 


PLAYS 

I FURRQWER 
PATENT  |&  MARKER 


Rons  Steadily. 


idiustablt^fes.  Ml  better  row  >n 

to  all  ineqaaK^S  IWBenher  soft  or  hard  - 

•  ties  of  ground,  ground  than  ary  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furroxr. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  leet,  and  from  a  mere 

mark  to  6  inches  deep 

“Take  pleasure  In  recommendingit.  It  does  the  business ;  Is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years. 'V.h.Coihms  Xoorestown.S.J. 

"It  far  exceeds  my  exp-  ctatioos.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
sheap  implement  were  known  topotato  growers  alone  the  sales 

would boimmense.  -S.L.Uoy .^•"‘“h.Co.i.A.i.)  Agr.Svcxet, 

H.W.DOUGHTEN  Ituril.KtuD  V  J. 
LATEST  IMPROVED  WESTERN 

tjWASHER ! 

20.000  sold  during 
the  year  1888. 
This  article  is  abso¬ 
lutely  warranted  to 
please  you.  If  it  Is  not 
what  you  want  your 
money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  1 1  w  i  1 1 
save  you  labor  and 
time.  Write  for 
particulars  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Agents  Wanted 
everywhere. 

Horton  Mfg.  Go., 

Fort.W’ayne,  Ind. 


DIRECT. 


• - New  York  Times  :  “  The  fact  that  200 

women  out  of  1,000  by  their  own  work  in 
the  ordinary  maimer  of  culture  could  pro¬ 
duce  yields  of  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  over 
300  bushels  per  acre  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  what  may  be  done  with  this  crop 


Recommended  by  Physicians. 

'  sable  to  the 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  - — — - -  -  - 

Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 
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Catalogue  notices,  and  they  are  of 
unusual  interest,  will  be  found  on  page 
79. 


The  Crosby  fills  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  ideal 
of  an  early  sweet  corn  very  well. 
Planted  May  5,  it  will  be  ready  for 
cooking  in  late  July.  In  moderately 
fertile  soil  the  stalks  grow  about  six 
feet  high,  that  is,  to  the  top  of  the 
tassel.  The  ears  are  borne  a  foot  or 
more  above  the  surface.  Each  stalk 
may  fairly  be  said  to  bear  two  ears. 
The  husks  are  always  of  a  fresh,  light- 
green  color.  The  ears  are  about  eight 
to  nine  inches  long,  10  to  12  rows 
tapering  from  butt  to  tip.  The  rows 
are  straight,  even  and  close  to¬ 
gether.  The  quality  is  of  the  best. 
For  a  second  early  corn  the  R.  N.-Y. 
desires  to  commend  a  trial  of  the 
Crosby  to  all  who  are  not  already 
familiar  with  its  excellence. 


Pennsylvania  is  to  revise  and 
codify  all  her  road  laws  into  one  law, 
and  a  Road-Law  Commission  is  now 
taking  evidence  and  receiving  sugges¬ 
tions  at  Harrisburg  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  The  general  drift  of  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  the  State  should 
aid  in  making  the  roads,  and  all  agree 
that  the  custom  of  working  out  the 
road  tax  should  be  abolished  and  that 
the  tax  should  be  paid  in  money,  and 
expended  by  a  skillful  and  judicious 
road  builder  under  adequate  supervis¬ 
ion.  Could  there  be  before  the  farm¬ 
ers’  club  of  any  neighborhood  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  than  the  best  method  of 
improving  the  roads  of  the  district  ? 
A  good  road  to  the  nearest  market  is 
for  the  farmer  one  of  the  best  roads  to 
happiness  also. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 


Canada’s  trade  with  the  United 
States  last  year  amounted  to  nearly 
one-half  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Dominion.  The  imports  from  this 
country  amounted  to  $50,537,440; 
while  the  exports  across  the  border 
reached  $43,522,404.  Thus  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  trade  with  this 
country  was  $94,000,000,  while  the  ag¬ 
gregate  trade  with  England  was  $80,- 
422,500.  The  trade  with  all  other 
countries  amounted  to  only  $24,000,- 
000.  The  duty  on  all  goods  imported 
into  the  Dominion  for  consumption 
last  year,  reached  $23,742,316,  the 
largest  sum  ever  secured,  amounting 
to  $4.68  per  head  of  the  population. 
Probably  half  the  entire  population 
used  the  taxed  imported  articles,  so 
that  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  paid, 
on  an  average,  $9.36  apiece  for  the 
“  protection  ”  of  competing  Canadian 
industries. 


director  for  each  district.  Thirteen 
districts  were  thus  outlined,  and  direc¬ 
tors  were  selected  who  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  election  at  the  convention 
of  milk  producers  from  the  entire 
milk  producing  district,  which  will  be 
held  m  this  city,  January  30.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  plans  for  distributing  milk 
to  the  consumers  in  this  city  showed 
that  the  producers  consider  it  inexpe¬ 
dient  to  do  away  with  the  middlemen 
as  has  been  proposed,  and  as  has  been 
done  at  Syracuse.  The  business  of 
distribution  is  considered  too  large  for 
the  farmers  to  handle.  The  problem  is 
to  so  systematize  the  business  that  con¬ 
sumers  may  receive  a  pure  article  of 
milk  at  a  fair  price,  and  the  producers 
may  realize  just  returns  upon  their 
investments. 


The  Chicago  packers  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  frightened  at  the  or¬ 
dinances  passed  by  Atchison  and 
other  Kansas  cities  providing  that 
dressed  meat  not  previously  inspected 
on  foot  must  pay  an  inspection  fee  of 
25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Of  course,  the 
movement  is  directed  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Chicago  dressed  beef  and 
appears  not  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
unconstitutionality,  which  the  courts 
have  sustained  against  various  State 
laws  having  the  same  object  in  view. 
The  packers  say  that  by  utilizing 
every  particle  of  the  animal  at  the 
place  of  slaughter,  they  can  afford  to 
pay  the  freight  on  Kansas  cattle 
shipped  to  that  point  and  on  the 
dressed  beef  sent  back,  and  still  be 
able  to  pay  the  tax  and  defy  local  com¬ 
petition.  If  there  is  no  legal  objection 
to  an  inspection  fee  of  25  cents  per  100 
pounds,  however,  there  would  be  none 
against  a  much  higher  one,  and  any 
place  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere  deter¬ 
mined  to  exclude  Chicago  dressed 
meat  could  make  the  fee  prohibitory. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  excite 
any  lively  interest  in  the  selection  of 
a  national  American  flower.  In  other 
countries  the  adoption  of  a  national 
or  dynastic  floral  emblem,  has  been 
made,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  some  fortuitous  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  it  is  likely  the  Amer¬ 
ican  national  flower  will  be  selected 
in  the  same  way.  The  Prang  canvass 
on  this  subject  has  been  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  results  appear  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people.  Of  the  total  vote 
70  per  cent,  are  in  favor  of  the  golden 
rod,  the  mayflower  and  trailing  arbu¬ 
tus  coming  second  with  16  per  cent , 
the  rest  of  the  votes  having  been 
scattered.  Whatever  preferences 
may  be  felt  for  other  flowers,  the 
beauties  of  the  golden  rod,  scattered 
with  prodigal  generosity  along  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  acknowledged  as  paramount 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Then,  too.  it 
is  a  composite  flower,  and  surely  no 
simple  flower  could  so  well  symbolize 
a  great  composite  nation. 

As  an  instance  of  farming  that 
pays,  the  R.  N.-Y.  quotes  from  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  from  Massachusetts  as 
follows : 

“From  16  cows  I  have  made  during 
the  year  1889,  5,019  pounds  of  butter 
—about  314  pounds  per  cow — and  as 
it  has  been  sold  mostly  at  35  cents  per 
pound — some  brought  45  cents —  I  got 
over  $100  from  each  cow.” 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  statement  is  absolutely 
correct.  Now  we  will  agree  to  say 
that  the  ancestors  of  those  cows  could 
not  yield  over  125  pounds  of  butter  to 
save  their  lives,  and  that  the  cream 
they  did  furnish  could  have  been 
made  into  butter  that  would  have 
found  dull  sale  at  20  cents  per  pound. 
Now  the  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  know 
what  secrets  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
working  this  correspondent  possesses 
that  make  a  difference  of  $75  per  cow. 
Are  they  secrets  or  can  any  intelligent 
man  master  them  by  honest  study 
and  observation? 


beet  culture  would  afford  relief. 
Spreckels  has  just  shattered  this  de¬ 
lusion,  however.  He  declares  that, 
for  some  time  at  any  rate,  his  entire 
interest  in  sugar-beet  culture  will  be 
confined  to  California,  and  that  cane 
sugar  alone  will  be  manipulated  in  his 
Philadelphia  refineries.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  one  sugar  beet  factory  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  is  building  10  others.  It 
would  be  useless  for  farmers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  sugar-beet  culture  unless 
there  was  in  the  neighborhood  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  the  extraction  of  sugar,  and 
such  a  factory  would  cost  $500,000. 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  may,  however, 
obtain  consolation  in  this'disappoint- 
ment  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
California  farmers  who  have  been 
raising  sugar-beets  for  Spreckels  un¬ 
der  contract  are,  as  a  rule,  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  labors.  Most  of  them  complain 
bitterly  that  their  contracts  have  been 
so  drawn  up  as  to  deceive  them  and 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  little  or 
no  profit  in  the  business. 


The  distress  among  the  settlers  in 
some  parts  of  North  Dakota  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  destitution  among  the 
farmers  in  18  counties  of  South  Dako¬ 
ta.  These  are  McPherson,  Campbell, 
Walworth,  Edmunds,  Potter,  Spink, 
Hyde,  Hand,  Beadle,  Clark,  Kings¬ 
bury,  Miner,  Davidson,  Gerard.  Fork, 
Hughes,  Sully  and  a  part  of  Brown. 
In  the  area  embraced  by  these  coun¬ 
ties  many  thousands  of  families,  ac¬ 
cording  to  trustworthy  reports  in  the 
principal  Western  papers,  are  in  the 
direst  distress.  The  failure  of  crops 
for  four  successive  years  has  left  even 
those  who  were  formerly  well-to-do, 
without  the  ordinary  necessaries  of 
life.  The  farms  are  all  mortgaged, 
often  for  more  than  their  sale  at  pre¬ 
sent  prices  would  realize.  Most  of  the 
stock  has  been  sold  at  auction  by  the 
sheriff  at  prices  so  paltry  as  to  speak 
eloquently  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
in  each  community.  Cows  have  been 
sold  for  $5  apiece  and  horses  from  $8 
to  $10;  while  sheep  and  pigs  are  al¬ 
most  unsalable.  Pinched  and  meager 
faces,  and  tattered  and  insufficient 
clothing  are  marks  of  the  general  dis¬ 
tress  on  all  sides,  while  “No  Trust” 
placards  confront  the  impecunious  in 
all  the  country  stores.  The  latest  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  unless  relief,  in  the 
shape  of  provisions,  fuel  and  clothing, 
is  promptly  given  with  a  liberal  hand, 
a  world  of  heartrending  suffering  must 
be  endured  by  the  settlers  during  this 
winter  and  that  many  deaths  from 
sheer  starvation  are  not  improbable. 


The  officers  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  Milk  Producers’  Union  held  a 
meeting  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.  recently,  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  transpor¬ 
tation  routes  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  into  districts  and  to  select  a 


The  farmers  of  Berks,  Chester  and 
other  counties  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  cherishing  hopes  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Claus  Spreckels’s  mammoth 
sugar  refineries  at  Philadelphia, 
would  be  followed  by  a  heavy  demand 
for  sugar  beets.  In  that  section  the 
sheriff  has  of  late  been  kept  very  busy 
seizing  on  farm  after  farm,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  new  industry  of  sugar  - 


Yesterday  No.  2  corn  sold  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  29  cents  per  bushel  and  for 
upwards  of  a  month  the  price  has 
fluctuated  about  that  figure.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  our  market  reports 
shows  that  this  is  the  lowest  price  for 
that  grade  in  that  market  since 
1862.  No.  2  is  the  speculative  grade, 
and  is  therefore  the  kind  quoted  in 
the  market  reports  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country,  but  No.  3  is  the 
grade  most  in  demand  by  shippers,  as 
it  is  found  to  be  sufficiently  dry  to 
satisfy  consumers,  and  this  grade  sells 
for  considerably  less  than  the  other. 
The  other  day  a  heavy  shipment  of 
Kansas  corn  was  graded  No.  3  on  its 
arrival,  and  when  sold  netted  the 
shipper  only  5%  cents  per  bushel  after 
the  payment  of  charges  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  handling.  This  pittance 
included  the  profit  made  by  the  Kan¬ 
sas  merchant  who  bought  the  corn 
from  the  producer  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  hauling  it  from  the  farm  to  the 
railroad  depot.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
extreme  case  ;  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  net  price  that  can  be  re 
mitted  from  Chicago  to  the  buyer  at 
the  country  depot  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  about  12  cents  per  bushel. 
Small  wonder  that  Western  farmers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  commercial 
conditions  which  yield  them  such  piti¬ 
ful  returns  for  their  hard  labor  ;  that 
they  are  anxious  to  secure  cheaper 
transportation  facilities  and  better 
outlets  to  foreign  markets,  and  that 
many  of  them  find  it  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  burn  their  corn  for  fuel  than  to 
sell  it. 


A  DITCH  VS.  A  LAWYER. 

HERE  is  a  record  of  a  case  that  has 
just  been  brought  to  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  attention.  A  and  B  are  neigh¬ 
bors.  B’s  field  lies  between  A’s  field 
and  the  road.  On  this  road  is  a  low 


place  where  the  water  stands.  The 
shortest  way  for  a  drain  is  directly 
across  both  fields  to  the  brook.  Some 
years  ago  both  men  agreed  to  dig  a 
ditch  from  the  road  through  the  fields, 
B  to  dig  the  ditch  from  the  road  to 
A’s  field  and  A  to  dig  it  across  his  own 
field.  This  was  done  and  A  made  a 
drinking  place  for  his  cattle  at  the 
end  of  his  ditch.  Some  trouble  comes 
between  the  two  men.  After  a  time 
B  digs  his  ditch  out  six  feet  wide  up 
to  A  ’s  boundary  and  insists  that  A 
should  do  the  same  with  his  part  of 
the  ditch.  A  deems  this  unnecessary : 
he  offers  to  clean  out  the  ditch  so  that 
the  water  will  run  free,  but  declines 
to  dig  a  wider  ditch.  Then  B  digs  a 
ditch  along  the  boundary  of  his  field 
and  closes  up  the  lower  end  of  his 
ditch.  The  water  no  longer  runs 
through  A’s  ditch  and  his  cattle  are 
deprived  of  their  drinking  place. 
Will  the  law  force  B  to  open  the  ditch 
and  again  permit  the  water  to  flow? 
A  lawyer  tells  him  it  probably  will  ; 
but  the  suit  will  cost  quite  a  little 
money.  It  will  also  create  a  never- 
ending  feud.  By  accident  A  discov¬ 
ers  that  the  place  where  his  cattle 
drink  is  lower  than  the  outlet  of  B’s 
new  ditch,  so  he  digs  a  ditch  diagon¬ 
ally  across  his  field.  This  taps  the 
ditch  which  B  has  cut  along  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  and  the  water  runs  as  before 
into  the  cattle  pool.  Both  fields  are 
now  better  dramed  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.  Surely  in  this  case  a 
ditch  beats  a  lawyer.  Is  not  this  a 
good  example  or  hundred  of  cases 
where  the  services  of  legal  gentlemen 
could  be  dispensed  with  ? 


BREVITIES. 


Ferrets  for  rats.  See  page  70. 

Did  you  ever  find  the  body  of  a  dead 
wild  animal  that  seemed  to  have  died  from 
natural  causes  ?  Where  do  the  wild  beasts 
disappear  to  die  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  many  of  its 
readers  have  used  coal  ashes  on  light  soils. 
The  result  in  almost  every  case  has  been 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  grass  and 
clover. 

We  have  seen  a  paragraph  somewhere 
which  stated  that  the  green  fly  (aphis) 
could  he  held  in  check,  indoors,  in  this 
way:  Provide  a  pan  of  tobacco  water.  In 
this  place  a  red-hot  brick  occasionally. 
The  fumes  arising  will  kill  the  insect. 
Kindly  tell  us,  florists,  to  what  extent  this 
simple  remedy  may  be  relied  upon. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who,  in  selecting 
and  buying  fruits,  whether  large  or  small, 
or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  kind, 
can  afford  to  do  it  on  the  hit-or-miss,  guess¬ 
work  principle.  Life  is  too  short  to  take 
such  risks.  It  costs  too  little  to  obtain  all 
needed  information  which  shall  secure  us 
just  what  is  needed  ;  just  what  will  give  us 
the  most  profit  or  satisfaction.  Send  for 
the  catalogues.  Compare  them.  Make 
out  the  best  lists  which  such  a  comparison 
may  suggest.  Then  submit  these  lists  to 
competent,  disinterested  parties  and  order 
only  such  as  may  meet  with  their  approval. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  61st.  anniversary  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  at  which  George  W.  Childs,  the 
newly  elected  president,  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  occasion  was 
also  marked  by  the  iuaguration  of  a 
series  of  monthly  exhibitions  of  plants, 
cut  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  various  similar  societies 
in  other  States  were  present,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  rare  plants  and  flowers  betoken¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  society,  and  in  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  horticulture  which  it  repre¬ 
sents. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  new  yellowish- 
flowered  Tea  roses  tried  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  last 
summer,  is  Mad.  Hoste.  The  plant  is 
strong-growing,  and  it  bloomed  well  during 
the  entire  season.  The  buds  are  pointed 
and  fragrant.  Mad.  Welche  is  an  excellent 
out-door  yellow  Tea.  Perhaps  Comtesse  de 
Frigneuse,  among  the  newer  yellow  Teas, 
gave  us  the  most  satisfaction.  The  buds 
were  large,  pointed  and  full.  Among  our 
little  collection  of  yellow  Teas,  which  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  novelties,  this  and  Perle 
gave  us  the  most  pleasure.  Perle  is  just  as 
valuable  as  a  summer  bedder  as  it  is  for 
forcing. 

New  Mexico  with  an  area  of  121,201 
square  miles,  abundant  stores  of  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal  and  other  min¬ 
erals,  a  fine,  healthful  climate  and  a  rich 
soil  which  could  be  made  abundantly  pro¬ 
ductive  by  irrigation  and  which  now  af¬ 
fords  excellent  pasturage,  is  still  the  most 
backward  of  our  Territories.  The  main 
cause  of  its  stagnation  Is  the  fact  that  the 
best  lands  are  claimed  under  grants  made 
by  the  government  of  Mexico  before  the 
cession  of  the  territory  to  this  country  in 
1848,  and  the  titles  to  all  the  vast  area 
covered  by  these  grants  are  cloudy.  The 
present  land  court  is  away  behind  in  its 
business,  and  the  best  citizens  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  pressing  Congress  for  relief  by 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  land  court 
for  the  Territory.  The  demand  is  reason¬ 
able.  It  would  take  several  years  to  clear 
the  docket  of  the  present  court  whose  juris¬ 
diction  extends  also  over  Colorado  and 
Arizona,  and  outsiders  wi'l  hesitate  before 
investing  time,  labor  or  capital  where 
clouded  laud  titles  exist. 
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weeks  at  a  time  without  even  a  frost  at 
night.  Wheat  is  a  beautiful  sight ;  it  is  so 
green,  covering  the  ground  on  most  fields. 
This  is  a  clay  country  and  the  roads  for  the 
last  six  weeks  have  been  almost  impassa¬ 
ble.  Prices  of  farm  products  are  very  low 
with  no  prospect  of  betterment  at  present 
— beef,  cents  ;  pork,  four  cents ;  wheat, 
78  cents  ;  corn,  old,  45  cents  ;  oats,  20  cents. 

D.  A.  c. 

Tennessee. 

Northville,  Cumberland  County,  Janu¬ 
ary  11. — We  are  having  the  warmest  winter 
ever  known  here  :  there  has  been  no  frost. 
Grass  is  growing  as  well  as  in  spring. 
Buds  are  bursting  on  the  trees,  and  winter 
wheat  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  farmers 
fear  it  will  be  ruined  if  a  cold  spell  should 
come  next  month.  Peach  and  plum  trees 
are  in  full  bloom.  Flowers  in  the  woods 
look  as  if  summer  had  come.  H.  H.  G. 

Vermont. 

Georgia,  Franklin  County,  December  20. 
— My  best  paying  crop  for  the  year  ’89  was 
potatoes.  My  land  is  naturally  dry  and  of 
a  limestone  formation — a  gravelly  loam, 
which  produces  potatoes  of  the  best  quality 
and  a  fair  yield.  They  are  not  much  sub¬ 
ject  to  rot,  and  prices  in  this  vicinity  are 
usually  good,  and  have  been  especially  so 
this  year.  My  mode  of  cultivation  is  after 
the  ground  is  plowed  to  take  a  Clark’s 
Cutaway  harrow  and  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil,  and  then  with 
an  Aspinwall  potato  planter  dis¬ 
tribute  the  pieces  17  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  pieces  are  cut  from 
good-sized  potatoes  and  have  two 
eyes  each,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  fertilizer  attachment  distrib¬ 
utes  about  400  pounds  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  After  the  potatoes 
have  been  planted  about  a  week,  I 
go  over  them  with  a  butterfly 
smoothing  harrow,  harrowing  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  following 
with  the  same  tool  once  or  twice 
more  until  the  plants  are  high  en¬ 
ough  so  that  I  can  follow  the  rows 
with  a  cultivator.  The  Higganum 
and  Planet  Jr.,  are  the  imple¬ 
ments  I  use.  The  cultivators  are 
used  as  often  as  once  a  week  until 
the  tops  are  too  large.  They  are 
run  shallow  except  at  the  first 
cultivation  which  is  deep,  and  I 
make  but  slight  ridges.  Most  of 
my  potatoes  were  dug  with  a 
Pruyn  potato-digger  manufactur¬ 
ed  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which 
does  good  work ;  so  there  will  be 
no  more  hand  digging  for  me. 

My  land  yielded,  on  an  average, 
per  acre  150  bushels  of  merchant¬ 
able  potatoes  and  but  few  small 
ones.  They  sold  at  from  50  cents  to 
75  cents  a  bushel,  or,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  the  whole  crop  sold  for  55  cents  per 
bushel,  making  the  sales  per  acre  over  SO 
dollars.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  blight  in 
the  fore  part  of  August  I  should  have  had 
a  large  yield.  One  field  was  plowed  in  the 
fall  of  1888,  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  having 
been  turned  under.  This  field  gave  me  the 
best  yield.  One  field  of  a  heavy  Timothy 
sod  was  plowed  just  before  planting  and 
one  field  of  clover  sod  at  the  same  time; 
both  yielded  about  alike,  but  not  as  much 
as  the  one  plowed  the  fall  before;  but  my 
surprise  was  greatest  with  regard  to  a  field 
in  which  I  had  planted  corn  last  year,  man¬ 
uring  the  land  with  20  two-horse  loads  of 
stable  manure  and  plowing  in  as  much 
more  this  season,  but  not  using  any  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  This  field  yielded  the 
least  per  acre  and  the  potatoes  were  poorer 
in  quality  than  any  that  I  raised,  besides 
rotting  considerably.  With  a  good  clover 
sod  and  a  good  growth  of  clover  on  it 
plowed  under  in  the  fall,  and  perhaps  the 
use  of  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  applied 
when  planting,  with  good  seed  from  large- 
yielding  varieties  and  with  extra  good  til¬ 
lage,  I  can  raise  potatoes  at  a  good  profit. 
I  shall  add  to  my  tools  the  Universal 
Weeder.  My  future  course  of  rotation  will 
be,  after  potatoes,  barley  seeded  with  clover; 
then  I  shall  mow  the  clover  the  year 
after,  sow  barley  iu  June  and  leave  it  to  de¬ 
cay  on  the  ground,  and  then  plow  in  the 
second  crop  in  the  fall  for  potatoes  the 
next  year.  M.  c. 

Virginia. 

Uprervillk,  Fauquier  County.— On 


closing  farming  operations  each  year,  my 
books  by  double  entry  are  likewise  closed, 
and  in  this  way  I  know  to  a  certainty 
whence  “  cometh  the  profits.”  I  find  that 
for  the  past  year — 1889— my  best  paying 
crop,  or  product,  is  corn,  then  follows  as 
named,  hay,  colts  and  calves,  wheat,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle.  We  raise  colts  and  calves 
which  at  three  years  of  age  sell  at  profit¬ 
able  figures.  You  will  recognize  this  as 
mixed  farming,  yet  I  do  not  follow  any  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  or  any  rotation  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  fields.  My  system  leads  me  to  cul¬ 
tivate  sufficiently  to  keep  the  land  well  set 
in  Blue  Grass  sod  and  Timothy  and  clover. 
In  the  line  of  wheat  and  corn,  deducting 
that  used  for  bread,  the  balance  of 
both  products  is  placed  upon  the  market 
and  the  straw  and  fodder  with  some  corn, 
and  also  hay,  are  fed  to  farm  stock.  Upon  a 
careful  calculation  based  upon  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  number  of  years,  I  find  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  raising  of  10  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  to  cover  in  full  all  expense  of  the 
crop  from  a  sowing  of  bushel  of  wheat 
and  250  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to 
the  acre.  All  above  the  10  bushels  per  acre, 
is  net  profit.  Yet  another  profit  in  wheat 
culture  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  soil  being 
placed  in  a  better  condition  for  the  well  set¬ 
ting  and  seeding  of  grass.  Cattle  (stockers) 
from  Southwest  Virginia  we  buy  in  the 
fall.  They  are  fed  through  the  following 
winter  on  fodder,  straw  and  generally  corn, 
turned  on  grass  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  are  ready  for  market  any  time  after 
July  following  the  fall  purchase.  However, 
the  prices  for  beef  cattle  this  season  left 
little  margin  for  net  profit  and  this  fall, 
stockers  are  so  scarce  and  held  at  such  high 
figures  that  I  have  concluded  for  the  year 
1890,  not  to  handle  any  purchased  cattle. 


Wisconsin. 

LANEY,  Shawano  County,  December  28. 
— A  patch  of  green  peas  gave  the  best  re¬ 
turns  for  my  labor.  The  yield  was  30  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  and  they  are  worth  about  60c. 
a  bushel.  This  will  give  more  money  than 
can  be  realized  from  any  other  crop  that  I 
have  raised  the  past  season.  I  think  it  will 
pay  to  increase  this  crop  for  next  year;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  peas  pay  as  well  as  any 
other  crop  and  there  is  not  much  risk  in 
growing  them,  and  instead  of  requiring  the 
best  ground,  as  wheat  does,  peas  will  leave 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  winter  wheat 
or  any  other  crop.  This  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  for  several  years.  Among  pro¬ 
ducts  of  a  more  concentrated  form  sheep 
and  hogs  pay  best,  in  the  order  named.  I 
have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  Rural 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  consequently 
I  hope  to  make  the  farm  pay  better. in  the 
future.  N.  N. 


fftvm  Copies. 


UNLEACHED  MANURE. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  bulletin  on  manures  issued  by 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  This  is  a 
subject  that  will  stand  any  amount  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  TheR.  N.-Y.’s  remarks  and  illus¬ 
tration,  see  Fig.  28,  are  induced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : 

“stop  it.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  18,  referring  to 
the  waste  of  manure  says  :  “  stop  it !”  The 
next  thing  in  order  is  to  tell  the  readers 


THE  COVERED  BARN-YARD  OF  THE  CORNELL  ^UNIVERSITY  BARN.  From  Bulletin' No.  13.  I  Fig.  28.  ” 


For  reasons  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  before  named,  I  have  decided  upon 
raising  the  following  crops  and  products 
for  the  year  1890 — viz.;  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
hay,  hogs,  and  young  stock  (colts,  calves, 
etc.,)  and  the  renting  out  of  my  extra  pas¬ 
turage.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  largest  profits  on  the  farm  have 
been  from  the  marketing  of  beef  cattle,  and 
hence  you  easily  perceive  the  necessity  of 
raising  such  crops  as  will  furnish  the  re¬ 
quisite  feed  to  keep  stockers  through  the 
winter.  The  corn  crop  having  given  me 
better  profits  than  any  of  the  other  crops, 
I  intend  next  season  to  bestow  extra  care 
on  that  crop.  I  shall  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  the  coru  planter  in  the  row, 
and  after  the  corn  is  above  ground,  I  shall 
use  a  home-made  preparation  on  each  hill, 
following  this  with  thorough  cultivation 
for  the  season.  I  find  that  less  acreage  in 
cultivation  and  a  bestowal  of  extra  care 
with  proper  tillage  always  gives  the  larg¬ 
est  returns. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  omit  the  horses  and 
cows,  the  large  vegetable  garden,  the  extra 
large  fruit  orchard  and  the  paying  poultry 
yard.  These  are  the  useful,  the  ornamen¬ 
tal,  the  indispensable,  and  the  always  ac¬ 
ceptable — the  sinews  and  stepping  stones 
for  the  production  of  the  greater  food  for 
the  millions.  Their  value  and  their  profits 
are  known  and  are  permanent  and  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  The  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  energetic,  active  farmer  never 
undervalues  these  and  with  a  well  balanced 
judgment,  makes  the  farm  p*  b.  s.  h\ 


how  to  “  stop  it.”  The  problem  is  not  only 
how  to  save  the  manure,  but  also  how  to 
make  the  best  plant  food  from  the  manure 
saved.  To  do  this  the  liquids  and  solids 
must  be  so  mixed  that  when  put  on  the 
land,  the  roots  of  each  plant  to  be  fed,  can 
have  access  to  the  ingredients  of  each. 
The  best  results  can  never  be  reached  by 
saving  the  liquids  and  solids  separately. 
Neither  are  complete  plant  foods  used 
separately. 

There  is  another  matter  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  this  ques¬ 
tion — the  decomposition  of  the  rock  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  This  process  of  de¬ 
composition  is  Nature’s  way  of  growing  and 
ripening  plant  food.  When  the  food  is  ripe, 
the  plants  can  use  it  and  thrive  on  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  in  all  our  gar¬ 
den  and  field  soils  much  unripe  and  unde¬ 
veloped  plant  food.  Progressive  agriculture 
requires  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  ripening 
and  drawing  of  plant  food  from  the  soil — as 
the  clover  rotationists  are  doing — as  well  as 
to  the  application  of  plant  food  to  the  soil. 
Some  of  our  best  practical  farmers  claim 
that  stable  manure  mixed  with  the  soil  de¬ 
velops  or  ripens  much  more  plant  food 
from  the  soil  thau  chemical  fertilizers  do, 
and  therefore  that  the  practical  value  ot  an 
application  of  stable  manure  for  a  term  of 
five  years  is  higher  than  its  chemical  value ; 
the  chemist  gives  it  no  credit  for  its  devel 
oping  capacity. 

My  plan  for  saving  all  the  manure,  for 
making  the  very  best  quality  of  plant  food 


and  for  getting  the  full  benefit  of  «the  de¬ 
veloping  capacity  of  the  manure,  is  this : 
our  cows  stand  over  a  water-tight  basement 
cellar.  Doors  are  on  the  south-east  side  ; 
a  space  10  feet  in  width,  next  to  these,  is 
covered  by  a  shed  connecting  with  the  barn 
and  low  enough  to  allow  windows  over 
the  shed  roof,  to  light  the  cow  stable ;  the 
tie-up  for  the  cows  is  over  the  middle  of 
the  cellar.  The  back  section  10  feet  wide 
is  used  as  a  store-room  for  field  soil,  and  is 
filled  by  dumping  from  a  drive- way  in 
front  of  the  cows. 

Our  source  of  supply  of  absorbents  is  the 
surface  soil  of  our  cultivated  fields.  We 
often  gather  it  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  fod¬ 
der  corn,  oats  or  barley,  or  in  the  spring 
before  planting  corn.  We  gather  the  dry 
soil  in  the  ridges  with  a  scraper,  having 
sides  six  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  two 
inches  thick,  five  feet  apart  in  front,  15 
inches  in  the  rear,  and  we  shovel  from 
the  ridges  into  carts.  In  the  cellar  by 
putting  a  bank  of  soil  on  each  side  of  a 
space  five  feet  wide  and  directly  under 
the  liquid  droppings  from  the  cows,  a  mix¬ 
ing  trough  is  formed :  three  inches  in 
depth  of  the  soil  are  spread  on  the  bottom, 
and  about  twice  a  week  the  solid  manure  is 
spread,  and  then  soil  enough  is  thrown  over 
it  to  hold  all  that  falls  before  the  time  to 
spread  again.  When  the  manure  gets  to 
be  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  trough  it  is 
thrown  into  the  section  next  to  the  doors 
and  is  ready  for  use. 

As  the  manure  in  the  trough  lies  in  thin 
layers  of  soil  and  solid  manure,  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  one  end,  standing  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar  and  working  at  the  face  of  the 
pile,  it  becomes  so  well  mixed  that  each 
forkfull  as  it  is  thrown  into  the  cart,  will 
contain  very  nearly  its 
right  proportion  of  solid 
and  liquid  ingredients 
and  thus  make  first-class 
plant  food.  I  think  there 
is  no  way  in  which  we 
can  get  so  much  from  the 
liquid  as  by  having  it 
fall  upon  the  best  soil 
we  can  get,  and  then  the 
best  way  to  use  this  sat¬ 
urated  soil  is  to  mix  it 
with  its  right  proportion 
of  solid  manure. 

A.  w.  p. 

Asylum  Station,  Mass. 
The  picture  at  Fig.  28 
shows  the  barn  vard  u=ed 
at  Cornell  University. 
Into  this  yard  ror  room, 
horse  manure  is  thrown 
from  above,  while  cow 
manure  is  wheeled  in 
from  the  'side.  Both  are 
spread  evenly  and  both 
are"  mixed  with  absorb¬ 
ents  of  some'  sort  to  re¬ 
tain  the  liquid.  The 
tramping  of  the  animals 
packs"  the  whole  mass 
firmly.  The  temperature 
in  this'vard  or  room  sel¬ 
dom  falls"below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  retaining  rthe  "value  of 
manure  than  by'keeping'it'housed”where 
liquids  and  solids  may  be^h eld 'together. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  trying  this  plan  of  using 
good  soil  as  an  absorbent."’7 The"  harnvard 
on  the'New  Jersey  farm,  was,  as  we  have 
stated  built  on  a  hillside  so  that ’’at*  every 
heavy  ain-storm  a  brown  stream  trickled 
away  from  the'yard  to  the  brook. "*We"had 
the  yard  dug  out  in  the  shape  of'a  soup 
dish — down  to’ hard  clay. "r As. the  'manure 
has  been  thrown  into' the'yard,  from  rtime 
to  time,  we  have  hauled  loads  of  good  soil 
from  a"  low,  damp  place  and  scattered  it 
through  the  manure.  No  water  runs  away 
from  the  yard  without  first  trickling 
through  a  heap  of  this  soil.  As  soon  as 
possible  we"  shall  build  a  temporary  roof 
over  the  yard. 


Womans  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


NOWADAYS  every  woman  who  is 
shopping  or  going  about  has  to  carry 
a  bag  for  her  purse  and  handkerchief,  es¬ 
pecially  since  a  pocket  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Leather  bags  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  either  to  carry  in  the  hand 
or  to  suspend  from  the  girdle,  may  be  seen 
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while  convenient  fashion  allows  one  also  to 
carry  a  grandmotherly  bag  drawn  up  by 
strings,  either  to  correspond  with  the 
dress,  or  else  of  some  simple  dark  color. 
We  see  more  made  of  black  satin  or  surah 
than  anything  else,  sometimes  embroidered 
or  trimmed  with  passementerie,  but  quite 
as  often  plain.  They  are  often  15  to  18 
inches  deep,  counting  the  frill  at  the  top, 
above  the  draw-string,  and  about  10  to  14 
inches  wide.  A  very  good  plan  is  to  line 
the  bag  with  chamois,  with  a  silk  lining  at 
the  top,  coming  to  just  below  the  draw¬ 
strings.  The  bag  may  be  left  plain,  or  it 
may  have- at  the  bottom  a  band  of  silk  or 
jet  passementerie,  either  with  or  without 
fringe.  A  bag  like  this  is  an  exceedingly 
handy  thing ;  it  will  hold  a  lot  of  small 
packages  without  looking  lumpy,  and  one 
may  carry  one’s  dinner  or  one’s  groceries  in 
it  without  the  general  public  being  any 
the  wiser. 


A  VERY  useful  garment  for  one’s  winter 
wardrobe  is  a  chamois  jacket.  It  is  quite 
an  expensive  thing  to  buy ;  but  it  is  really 
easy  to  make,  and  two  good-sized  skins 
will  make  one  without  sleeves  for  a  person 
of  ordinary  size.  It  should  be  made  like 
a  plain  fitting  waist,  with  one  seam  down 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  one  dart  in 
each  of  the  front  pieces.  It  need  not  be 
made  in  more  than  four  pieces,  two  front, 
and  two  back.  The  neatest  way  is  to  make 
the  pieces  just  the  size  to  fit,  and  then 
bind  the  edges  with  tan-colored  ribbon. 
Join  them  together  by  firmly  over-handing 
with  silk,  and  bind  the  jacket  all  around 
with  ribbon.  Fasten  with  hooks.  It  may 
be  lined  with  thin  flannel  if  desired.  Some 
of  the  nicest  of  these  jackets  are  both  lined 
and  covered  with  thin  black  silk,  prefer¬ 
ably  surah.  They  are  extremely  conveni¬ 
ent  to  put  on  under  a  tight  wrap,  when  ex¬ 
tra  warmth  is  desired;  they  will  prevent 
one  from  taking  cold  by  changing  from  a 
padded  wrap  to  a  cloth  jacket.  They  are 
made  with  sleeves,  but  these  can  be  worn 
only  under  a  dress  waist,  for  they  are  like 
the  buckskins  worn  by  dandies  of  the  last 
century,  which  the  wearers  had  to  be  shaken 
into.  The  chamois  jackets  with  sleeves  are 
to  be  worn  under  the  basque  in  severe 
weather  when  no  other  outside  wrap  than 
a  fur  cape  is  worn.  These  wraps,  though 
jaunty  and  fashionable,  are  not  nearly 
warm  enough  over  the  arms  for  really  cold 
weather,  so  the  girls  are  trying  all  sorts  of 
schemes  to  avoid  catching  cold.  Some  have 
the  full  sleeves  of  their  walking  dresses 
lined  with  chamois,  but  of  course  these 
cannot  be  worn  in  the  house.  Another 
scheme  is  to  have  a  pair  of  stockinet 
sleeves,  which  were  put  on  under  the 
basque,  and  pinned  at  the  shoulders  to  the 
underwaist.  It  is  said — let  us  whisper  it — 
that  many  a  poor  but  ingenious  girl  man¬ 
ufactures  these  sleeves  out  of  a  pair  of  old 
black  stockings  with  the  feet  cut  off.  The 
idea  is  to  wear  the  jaunty  cape  over  a  trim 
bodice,  so  that  it  shows  the  costume,  with¬ 
out  any  other  wrap.  Of  course  it  looks  ab¬ 
surd  on  a  very  cold  day,  but  most  of  the 
women  we  see  thus  attired  are  not  nearly 
so  chilly  as  they  look.  We  knew  one 
young  woman  who  always  wore  a  tight, 
jaunty  little  cloth  jacket,  even  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather.  She  never  seemed  cold,  and 
when  we  asked  how  she  did  it  she  said  her 
plan  was  to  wear  a  jersej  underneath,  with 
half  a  dozen  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
basted  in  place  across  the  chest,  both  back 
and  front ;  it  kept  out  the  cold  admirably, 
and  was  a  very  cheap  substitute  for  a 
heavier  wrap. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  VOICES. 


P  AND  AN  US. 


I  ONCE  heard  a  teacher  of  vocal  music 
say  :  “  Every  one  can  sing,  and  when 
1  hear  a  person  say  he  can’t,  I  always  de¬ 
cide  that  he  has  never  tried.”  At  the  time 
when  I  heard  that  remark,  I  questioned  its 
truth  very  promptly,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  contradict  it  flatly  ;  but  after  con¬ 
sidering  it  carefully,  I  find  that  it  is  not 
such  an  impossible  assertion  after  all. 
Why  should  we  not  all  be  able  to  sing ? 
Are  not  musical  tones  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  breath  on  the  vocal  organs  ?  And  is 
it  not  by  the  same  action  that  we  speak  ? 
We  all  can  talk;  why  can’t  we  all  sing? 
Why,  it  is  as  natural  for  a  little  child  to 
sing  when  it  is  playing  by  itself,  as  for  it 
to  go  to  its  mother  when  it  is  hurt.  Truly, 
its  voice  is  not  always  sweet,  but  that  is 
because  the  child  has  not  been  taught  how 
to  uae.it. 


How  much  we  could  swell  the  notes  of 
thanksgiving,  or  help  to  tell  the  joyous 
tidings  of  Christmas  and  Easter  if  we 
would  only  try  to  use  the  voice  God  has 
given  us.  Perhaps  your  voice  has  been 
used  so  little  that  now  you  really  cannot 
learn  to  sing.  At  least,  then,  try  to  teach 
your  children.  The  first  great  warning  to 
bear  in  mind  is,  not  to  let  the  child  sing 
too  loud.  To  do  so  is  not  only  distress¬ 
ing  to  the  listeners,  it  also  ruins  the  voice. 
If  you  have  not  been  placed  in  a  position 
where  you  have  occasion  to  notice  these 
things,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  children’s  voices  are  entirely  ruined 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  12  years ;  and 
if  the  matter  is  investigated,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  that  three-fourths  of  those  voices 
are  spoiled  by  straining  them  to  sing  loud. 
Young  children  should  never  be  allowed 
to  sing  solos  in  public. 

Another  cause  of  cracked  voices  is  letting 
children  sing  notes  that  are  too  high  for 
them.  A  child’s  voice  has  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  until  it  has  been  gradu¬ 
ally  trained  to  higher  notes,  it  is  ruinous  to 
attempt  them.  If  you  are  too  busy  for  any¬ 
thing  more,  you  can  at  least  encourage  the 
children  to  sing  to  you  while  you  are  busy 
at  your  work,  and  you  can  caution  them 
not  to  sing  too  loud  or  too  high.  If  you 
have  time  to  teach  them  a  little  more  than 
this,  teach  them,  first,  to  practice  the  musi¬ 
cal  scale,  calling  the  notes  by  their  names, 
do,  re,  mi,  etc.  It  is  well  to  vary  this  prac¬ 
tice  by  changing  the  key,  and  also  by  call¬ 
ing  the  notes  by  number,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  or  by 
calling  them  by  letter,  a,  b,  c. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  draw  in  a 
deep  breath,  and  while  you  allow  the  breath 
to  pass  out  slowly,  sing  the  lowest  note 
that  you  can  easily  reach,  using  the  syllable, 
ah.  In  the  same  way,  ascend  and  descend 
the  scale.  Vary  the  exercise  by  using  the 
syllable  oh  <  r  cc.  It  is  well  to  accompany 
this  exercise  with  harmonizing  chords  on 
the  piano,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  little 
off  the  key. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE 
PAPERS  ? 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


FIRST  of  all,  read  them.  Miss  Willard, 
you  know,  complains  that  women  do 
not  read  the  newspapers,  and  that  even  the 
newsboys  are  aware  of  it,  and  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  women  to  buy  their  wares.  There  is 
reason  in  her  protest,  and  her  sisters  would 
do  well  to  heed  it,  and  follow  her  own  ex¬ 
ample.  That  broad,  calm,  intelligent  out¬ 
look  which  so  few  women  have,  and  which 
stamps  its  possessor  as  with  the  mark  of 
royalty,  comes  with  the  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  the  world’s  larger  affairs. 

So  I  say,  first,  read  the  papers,  as  soon 
after  their  issue  as  possible,  but  some  time, 
at  all  events.  Read  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
and  especially  the  news  columns,  for  that 
is  just  the  part  of  it  many  women  neglect 
and  all  need  to  scan.  Read  leisurely  and 
thoughtfully,  taking  time,  if  possible,  to 
look  up  places  you  cannot  locate,  and  to  in¬ 
form  yourself  as  to  matters  that  are  not 
clear  or  intelligible  to  you.  Ask  questions, 
if  need  be,  about  perplexing  statements. 
Most  men  are  willing  to  explain  public 
affairs,  and  such  topics  are  good  to  start 
discussion,  wholesome  and  lively,  around 
the  dinner-table,  or  beside  the  evening 
lamp. 

A  daily  is  out  of  the  question  in  many 
farm-houses,  either  because  of  the  cost,  or 
on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  post- 
office  or  news  stand.  But  the  weekly 
serves  one  as  well,  in  many  respects.  One 
gets  in  that  accurate  information  of  the 
important  events  of  the  last  few  days,  with 
no  misleading  head- lines,  and  few  mistaken 
statements.  The  cream  has  risen  when  the 
weekly  comes  out.  It  is  a  pity  if  one  will 
not  appropriate  it.  The  “News  of  the 
Week,”  in  the  “Rural”  columns,  care¬ 
fully  read,  will  keep  one  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  at  home  and  abroad. 

Having  read  them,  pass  your  papers,  if 
practicable,  to  some  one  who  needs  and 
cannot  have  them.  They  will  bear  one 
or  two  leadings  and  still  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  binding  or  other  preservation.  If 
one  does  not  care  to  file  them  for  future 
reference,  most  papers  yield  something  in 
the  form  of  cuttings  for  scrap-books  or  the 
scrap  envelope. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  regular  time  for  look¬ 
ing  over  the  papers  and  cutting  out  valu¬ 
able  bits,  and  it  is  far  better  to  take  them 
often  and  a  few  at  a  time,  that  it  may  be  a 
pleasure,  not  a  task. 

It  is  'when  they  are  past  all  these  uses 


and  literally  waste  papers,  that  the  real 
perplexity  begins,  and  the  newspapers  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  the  housewifely  con¬ 
science. 

Yet  there  are  many  uses  to  which  they 
may  be  put,  even  now.  A  large  newspa¬ 
per  will  often  save  scrubbing  or  sweeping. 
Put  one  over  the  table  where  you  clean 
lamps,  or  clean  your  vegetables,  or  rub 
silver.  Lay  one  on  the  rug  when  the  ashes 
are  to  be  taken  up.  Let  one  catch  the  bits 
of  kindling  when  the  fire  is  re-made. 

Spread  one  where  there  is  danger  that 
flour  may  be  spilled,  or  cloth  cuttings 
scattered.  Use  two  or  three  when  the  stove 
is  blacked.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  shake 
and  fold  a  newspaper,  or  to  burn  it  at  once, 
than  to'remove  the  vexing  litter  in  any  other 
way.  And  when  they  have  served  all  pos¬ 
sible  uses,  and  still  accumulate,  get  to¬ 
gether  a  goodly  pile  of  them,  and  some  day 
get  the  man  of  the  house,  or  the  hired  man, 
or  the  children,  to  wheel  them  into  the 
field  and  make  abon-fire  of  them. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


SYDNEY  SMITH  advised  men  to  look 
downwards  as  well  as  upwards  in 
human  life.  Though  many  have  passed  us 
in  the  race,  there  are  many  we  have  left 
behind.  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  and  a 
pure  conscience,  than  the  stalled  ox  and 
infamy . 

People  who  get  lonesome  realize  what 
poor  company  they  are . 

Said  Tuoreau  :  Be  resolutely  and  faith¬ 
fully  what  you  are,  be  humbly  what  you 
aspire  to  be.  Be  sure  you  give  men  the 
best  of  your  wares,  though  they  be  poor 
enough  and  the  gods  will  help  you  to  lay 
up  a  better  store  for  the  future.  Man’s 
noblest  gift  to  man  is  his  sincerity,  for  it 
embraces  his  integrity  also . 

He  who  is  false  to  the  present  duty,  said 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  breaks  a  thread  in 
the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw  when  he 
may  have  forgotten  the  cause . 

Sydney  Smith  hasgivenusthe  following 
recipe  for  making  every  day  happy :  When 
you  rise  in  the  morning,  form  a  resolution 
to  make  the  day  a  happy  one  to  a  fellow- 
creature.  It  is  easily  done  ;  a  left-off  gar¬ 
ment  to  the  man  who  needs  it,  a  kind  word 
to  the  sorrowful,  an  encouraging  expression 
to  the  striving,  trifles  in  themselves  as 
light  as  air,  will  do  it,  at  least  for  the  24 
hours  ;  and  if  you  are  young,  depend  upon 
it,  it  will  tell  when  you  are  old,  and  if  you 
are  old,  it  will  send  you  gently  and  happily 
down  the  stream  of  human  time  to  eterni¬ 
ty.  By  the  most  simple  and  arithmetical 
sum,  look  at  the  result :  You  send  one  per¬ 
son,  only  one,  happily  through  the  day — 
that  is  365  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
supposing  you  live  only  40  years  after  com¬ 
mencing  that  course  of  medicine,  you  have 
made  14,600  human  beings  happy,  at  all 
events  for  a  time.  Now,  is  not  this  simple  ? 
It  is  too  .short  for  a  sermon,  too  homely  for 
ethics,  too  easily  accomplished  for  you  to 
say:  “  I  would  if  I  could.” . 

ONE  cannot  too  soon  forget  his  errors  and 
misdemeanors,  says  Thoreau.  To  dwell 
long  upon  them  is  to  add  to  the  offense. 
Not  to  grieve  long  for  any  action,  but  to  go 
immediately  and  do  freshly  and  otherwise, 
subtracts  so  much  from  the  worry;  else 
we  may  make  the  delay  of  repentance  the 
punishment  of  the  sin . 

Dr.  Spring  remarks  that  it  is  a  poor  re¬ 
lief  from  sorrow  to  fly  to  the  distractions 
of  the  world ;  as  well  might  a  lost  and 
wearied  bird,  suspended  over  the  abyss  of 
the  tempestuous  ocean,  seek  a  resting-place 
on  its  topmost  wave,  as  the  child  of  sorrow 
seek  a  place  of  repose  amid  the  bustling 
cares  and  intoxicating  pleasures  of  earth 
and  time . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  says 
there  are  a  great  many  duties,  and  we 
have  to  balance  their  claims  as  best  we 
can.  It  will  not  do  always  to  choose  our 
favorites . 

Says  Carlyle  Nothing  ever  happens 
but  once  in  this  world.  What  I  do  now  I 
do  once  and  forever.  It  is  over,  it  is  gone 
with  a  still  eternity  of  solemn  meaning.. . . 


Domestic  Ccowomij 
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“it  matters  hut  little  where  you  live , 
In  country,  or  city,  or  town, 


rd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  ever  tried 
To  run  a  rumor  down  ? 

The  sailing  is  easy  enouqh  at  first. 
You  smile  as  you  onward  go ; 

But  all  at  once  at  a  certain  point, 
Nobody  seems  to  know.” 


CRITICISM. 


CRITICISM  is  thought  by  many  people, 
especially  those  of  naturally  critical 
tempers,  to  prune  down  and  refine  the 
faults  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  if 
justly  administered  bv  onein  authority  over 
the  offender,  be  it  child  or  adult.  Theory 
reasons  that  it  cuts  the  feelings  and  causes 
the  fault  to  be  remedied  if  only  through 
fear  of  further  criticism  ;  beside  touching 
the  pride  which  is  stung  by  the 
reproof.  But  how  about  the  feelings 
brought  up  by  this  criticism,  even  though 
it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  launched  with 
the  intention  of  improving  the  person  ? 
Children  are  often  very  sensitive  and  re¬ 
served.  It  always  awakens  my  tenderest 
sympathy  to  see  a  little  one  trying  silently 
to  overcome  the  pain  caused  by  a  sarcastic  re¬ 
buke  given  perhaps  thoughtlessly,  by  a  busy 
parent  or  worn-out  teacher.  Would  it  not 
be  better  if  the  fault  had  been  gently 
pointed  out  and  the  reproof  kindly  admin¬ 
istered,  thereby  gaining  the  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  a  pure  heart  ?  A  remark  or  conver¬ 
sation  which  has  occurred  in  childhood  is 
sometimes  remembered  through  life,  com¬ 
ing  up  from  time  to  time  causing  either  a 
thought  of  gratitude  or  remembrance  of 
childish  grief.  While  it  is  acknowledged 
that  a  kind  word  has  often  changed  for  the 
better  the  life  of  some  unfortunate,  I  cannot 
remember  hearing  of  a  case  in  which  sar¬ 
casm  has  ennobled  or  encouraged  one  who 
had  been  weak.  Criticism  in  regard 
to  one’s  friends  is  another  matter.  I 
have  hitherto  considered  it  as  coming 
from  a  parent  or  superior  to  one  under  his 
charge.  A  real,  true  critical  judgment  of 
one’s  self  or  one’s  affairs  is  rarely  relished 
by  the  most  intimate  friend.  Human 
nature  has  an  innate  love  of  flattery.  In 
different  persons  it  takes  different  forms, 
still  it  is  there  though  many  are  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it.  Often  when  a  candid  opinion 
is  asked  it  is  not  really  wanted,  but  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  one’s  own  decision  is  desired 
and  will  be  more  graciously  received.  We 
have  all  known  good,  true-hearted  persons 
to  be  universally  disliked  because  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  disposition  and  a  disposition  to  give  an 
outspoken  opinion  of  things  as  they  first 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  By  these 
remarks  I  do  not  mean  to  encourage  that 
insincerity  which  is  so  often  found  among 
disappointed,  ambitious  or  narrow-minded 
natures ;  but  only  to  suggest  that  all  criti¬ 
cism  when  called  forth  be  uttered  consider¬ 
ately  and  as  if  fearful  of  wounding  another’s 
feelings  and  at  the  same  time  the  real 
opinion  may  be  given  ;  for  to  conceal  one’s 
mind  when  a  knowledge  of  it  would  really 
help  another  is  false  kindness.  What  is 
really  objected  to  are  the  sarcastic  remarks 
which  come  naturally  to  the  lips  of  some 
on  the  least  provocation  and  which  often 
cause  suffering  to  sensitive  natures:  Char¬ 
ity  in  speech,  especially  among  women,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lovable  of  all 
virtues.  In  all  the  reproofs  given  by  our 
Saviour  while  upon  earth  not  one  could  be 
termed  sarcastic,  but  all  are  spoken  in  a 
tone  of  sad  reproach.  His  last  command¬ 
ment  was  :  “  Love  ye  one  another.”  And 
surely  kindness  of  speech  shows  a  loving 
heart|whicli  has  the  power  to  do  much  good 
and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  soul 
of  some  one  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact 
“VIOLET  LOWELL.” 


NELL’S  TWO  SERMONS. 


444  'T'HE  shadow  of  a  great  rock,’  was 
JL  part  of  the  text,  grandma,” 
and  Nell  went  on  untying  her  veil  before 
the  great  old  fashioned  glass  in  grandma’s 
room. 

“And  was  it  a  good  sermon,  dear  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  so  good— one  of  Mr.  Hatha¬ 
way’s  best.  I  know  you  wouldjhave  enjoy¬ 
ed  it.” 


lUisrcllan cows'  Advertising. 


When  Baby  was  Blck,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castor  »a 
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Grandma  smiled  for  answer,  as  she  went 
on  making  grandpa  comfortable  in  her 
quiet  way  ;  but  Nell  noticed  her  hand  trem¬ 
bled  a  little  as  she. softly  smoothed  back 
his  hair  after  he  had  seated  himself  before 
the  fire,  and  put  his  feet  upon  the  foot¬ 
stool  Nell  had  placed  for  him. 

They  had  just  come  back  from  church- 
grandpa,  Nell  and  the  rest.  The  day,  in 
early  December,  was  cold,  and  grandpa 
(chilled  in  spite  of  his  many  wraps)  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  cheery  room  and 
grandma,  who,  with  Nell’s  help,  soon  di¬ 
vested  him  of  great  coat  and  other  wraps, 
for  the  out-door  cold  had  rendered  almost 
helpless  the  aged  fingers,  once  so  strong  to 
aid  in  the  battle  of  life.  Grandpa  attended 
to,  Nell  -began  taking  off  her  own  wraps, 
and  grandma,  turning  the  leaves  of  the 
great  Bible,  slowly  read. 

“  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.”  uYes  :  those  were  the  words,  I 
don’t  know  when  I  have  heard  such  a  good 
sermon.  I  only  wKh  you  could  have  been  , 
there  grandma,”  and  Nell  giving  her  veil  a 
final  pull  stood  folding  it. 

Grandma  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  page  of  the  sacred  volume  ly¬ 
ing  before  her  and  Nell  fancied  the  placid 
lips  were  trembling  a  little.  Then  she  re¬ 
membered  how  many  Sabbath  days  had 
come  and  gone,  since  grandma  had  crossed 
the  church  threshold  to  listen  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  preached  weekly  by  her  beloved  pas¬ 
tor.  Poor  Nell!  she  stood  like  a  culprit, 
with  tear-filled  eyes.  It  was  only  a 
moment,  and  the  dear  old  [lady  looked  up 
smiling. 

“  I  was  thinking  a  little  ”  she  said. 

“Yes:  I  know,  grandma,  and  I  made 
you  think  ;  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  forgot  how 
long  it  was  since  you  had  been  at  church, 

I  am  so  thoughtless” — and  Nell  bent  to 
touch  with  her  lips  the  aged  cheek  ! 
“Don’t  let  it  trouble  you  for  a  moment 
dear.”  and  grandma  patted  the  curly  head, 
for  impulsive  Nell,  (church  dress  and  all) 
had  dropped  on  the  floor  close  by  grandma’s 
chair. 

“  When  you  spoke,”  the  dear  old  lady 
continued,  “T  seemed  to  see  it  all— the 
church,  the  quiet,  listening  congregation, 
and  even  hear  our  minister  as  he  read  the 
text:  ‘  The  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.’  ” 

Nell’s  eyes  rounded  with  astonishment. 
Her  words  fell  fast. 

“  Why  !  grandma  didn’t  I  make  you  feel 
bad  telling  you  about  it,  and  don’t  you 
feel  bad  to  stay  at  home  Sunday  after  Sun¬ 
day,  when  you  so  loved  to  go  to  church  ?” 

“  Why  should  I,  dear  ?”  and  grandma 
smiled  down  into  the  eager  face. 

“You  always  bring  me  back  the  text, 
and  I  have  so  many  blessings  already.  A 
happy  home,  with  grandpa  living  still ; 
loving  children,  and  grandchildren  to  cheer 
and  cherish  us :  a  reasonable  degree  of 
health  and  strength,  and,  above  all,  in  this 
book  (and  her  hand  touched  reverently  the 
Bible  lying  on  her  lap)  I  have  my  ‘shadow 
of  a  great  rock  iu  a  weary  land.’  ”  Grand¬ 
ma  had  finished  ;  she  seemed  to  lose  her¬ 
self  in  thought,  and  Nell  gathering  up  her 
church  wraps,  quietly  left  the  room.  Tell¬ 
ing  it  all  over  to  Ned  on  their  way  to 
church  in  the  early  twilight,  Nell  said: 
“  It  was  like  two  sermons  from  the  same 
text,  Ned,  and  grandma’s  was  the  best.” 

EMILT  STEEDMAN, 


A  MISTLETOE  NOTE. 


IN  the  RURAL  of  January  11th  reference 
is  made  to  the  mistletoe.  Virginia 
Girl’s  English  correspondent  is  right  in  say¬ 
ing  it  is  not  found  here.  The  American 
plant,  Phoradendron  flavescens,  is  known 
to  botanists  as  False  Mistletoe.  It  is  a  par¬ 
asitic  plant,  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as 
the  true  mistletoe — Viscum  album — but  it 
is  not  nearly  so  handsome.  The  leaves  are 
smaller  and  of  less  substance,  duller  in 
color,  while  the  berries  are  fewer  and  small¬ 
er,  yellowish  in  hue,  instead  of  the  floury 
whiteness  seen  in  the  English  plant.  The 
difference  could  be  noted  iu  the  New  York 
markets  at  Christmas :  a  good  deal  of  the 
Southern  plant  was  in  the  market,  but  it 
sold  poorly  at  $8  to  $10  a  case,  while  the 
English  mistletoe,  which  is  largely  import¬ 
ed,  sold  at  $25  a  case.  Of  course,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  plant  is  a  mistletoe,  but  it  is  not  the 
mistletoe,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  sacred  plant  of  the  Druids. 

COTTAGE  MAID. 


NEW  AND  GOOD. 

IN  the  line  of  domestic  economy  an  effort 
which  called  forth  from  the  good  man  that 
praise  which  is  sufficient  meed  to  any 


housewife  for  special  work,  was  born  of 
some  com  muffins  which  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  at  table  in  a  very  significant  way. 
The  housewife  pressed  her  lips  together, 
and  determination  sat  on  her  brow.  Those 
muffins  should  be  eaten,  and  they  should 
be  good  !  Remembering  the  gusto  with 
which  her  mother’s  bread  pancakes  were 
eaten,  and  knowing  her  better  two-third’s 
fondness  for  moist  eatables,  she  combined 
available  materials  as  follows:  Equal 
quantities  of  dry  bread  and  corn  cakes, 
soaked  over-night  in  sufficient  sour  milk  to 
moisten  well.  For  every  half  pint  of  milk 
add  one  egg,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour, 
one-half  tea-spoonful  of  soda  and  a  little 
salt.  Bake  on  a  not  too  hot  griddle. 

Another  time  sour  milk  was  scarce,  and 
half  water  was  used  for  mixing  with  fully 
as  good  results.  penny  wise. 


EXPERIENCE  NOTES. 

My  experience  with  kerosene  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  oil-cloth  is  that  though  excellent 
otherwise,  it  very  soon  causes  the  surface 
to  crack  off,  and  I  should  think  it  might 
have  the  same  effect  on  shoes.  I  shall  try 
it,  but  very  carefully. 

In  utter  disgust  at  the  total  depravity  of 
lamp  chimneys,  I  have  lately  been  driven 
to  temper  them  after  the  directions  so 
often  given,  putting  them  into  cold  water, 
heating  gradually,  boiling  for  several 
hours  then  cooling  slowly.  I  find,  that  al¬ 
though  it  is  quite  a  little  fussing,  it  pays, 
as  the  chimneys  will  then  last  several 
months.  Besides,  whatever  improves  the 
“temper”  of  the  chimneys  improves  my 
own  also — at  least  for  the  time.  c.  v. 


CIDER  CAKE  (VERY  OLD  RECIPE). 

One  egg,  one  half  cup  of  butter,  two- 
thirds  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  brovn 
sugar, four  table-spoonfuls  boih  d  cider  in  a 
tea-cup--then  fill  the  cup  with  boiling  water, 
three  scant  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  stoned 
raisins  (dusted  with  flour),  two  scant  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  saleratuS,  two-thirds  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  all¬ 
spice.  This  will  keep  over  a  month.  When 
making  fruit  cake,  if  a  portion  is  baked 
in  a  round  jelly  tin,  it  makes  a  nice  center 
layertoput  between  two  light-colored  lay¬ 
ers.  Put  together  with  jelly  or  frosting. 
Chocolate  is  nice. 

DRIED  APPLE  FRUIT  CAKE. 

ONE  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  and  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
two  tea-spoonfuls  soda,  twro  tea  spoonfuls 
each  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice,  three 
cups  of  sour  dried  apples  soaked  in  water 
overnight,  chopped  fine  and  simmered  one 
hour  in  two  cups  of  molasses,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  one-half  cup  of  citron,  four  scant 
cups  of  flour.  This  makes  two  large  cakes. 

MAY’S  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Six  eggs,  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  pound  of  fruit 
(raisins,  currants,  citron),  "three  cups  of 
flour,  one  nutmeg,  three  tea-spoonfuls  of 
cinnamon,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cloves,  and 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 

PORK  CAKE. 

One  pound’of  fat  pork  chopped  very  fine, 
one  pint  boiling  water,  two  cnps  of  sugar, 
two  cups  of  molasses,  one  pound  of  raisins, 
one  table-spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  cloves  and  saleratus  four 
cups  of  flour. 

LIGHT  FRUIT  CAKE. 

Four  eggs,  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  stoned  raisins, 
two  cups  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  flour, three 
tea-spoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 


boil,  stir  in  three  beaten  yelks  of  eggs,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat  the  whites  to 
a  stiff  froth  and  brown  in  an  oven.  Serve 
cold. 

SUET  PUDDING. 

Two  TABLE-SPOONFULS  of  molasses,  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  raisins 
chopped,  one  cup  of  suet  chopped  fine,  one 
cup  of  milk  or  cold  coffee,  spices  if  liked, 
about  two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  soda,  two  tea  spoonfuls  of  bilking 
powder.  Steam  one  hour. 

GRAHAM  PUDDING. 

One  heaping  cup  each  of  Graham  and 
wheat  flour,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  thin,  sour  cream,  one  cup  of  chopped 
raisit  s,  one  table-spoonful  of  soda.  Steam 
two  hours.  Eat  this  pudding  with  * 
cream  and  sugar  or  any  sauce  preferred. 

If  any  is  left  steam  over,  it  is  just  as  nice, 
and  will  keep  nearly  a  week  in  cold 
weather. 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS. 

Three  cups  of  flour,  three  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  butter  or  lard,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of  salt,  milk 
enough  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Cut  with  a 
one-half  pound  baking  powder  can — which 
is  just  the  right  size.  Bake  20  minutes. 

sweet  fern. 

CHICKEN  SALAD. 

Cut  the  meat  from  a  chicken  into  rather 
small  pieces,  season  with  Depper,  and  salt 
and  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  and  set 
away  in  a  cold  place.  Next  cut  into  small 
bits,  crisp  celery  in  quantity  half  as  much 
as  chicken  and  set  aside  in  the  cold.  Make 
the  following  dressing  :  The  yelks  of  two 
raw  eggs,  one  tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  one 
of  sugar  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  lit¬ 
tle  Cayenne,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a-third 
cup  of  vinegar  and  half  a  pint  of  oil. 
Beat  the  yelks  with  an  egg  beater  until 
light,  add  the  dry  ingredients,  then  the  oil 
a  few  drops  at  a  time  until  the  dressing  be¬ 
comes  hard  then  add  a  little  vinegar. 
When  the  last  of  the  oil  and  vinegar  has 
been  added  the  mixture  should  be  very 
thick.  Stir  in  the  lemon  juice  and  set  on 
ice  or  where  it  is  cold.  Just  before  it  is  to 
be  served,  mix  the  chicken  and  celery  to¬ 
gether  with  half  of  the  dressing.  Arrange 
on  a  flat  dish,  garnish  with  blanched  celery 
leaves  and  pour  the  remainder  of  the  dress¬ 
ing  over.  MRS.  c. 


Pi.sccUancou.s  ^Uvcrtising. 


When  You  Know 

That  scores  of  people 
have  been  cured  of 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  and 
Scrofulous  Sores  by  the 
use  of 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

why  not  try  it  your¬ 
self  1  As  a  blood-puri¬ 
fier,  this  medicine  has 
no  equal.  Listen  to 
good  advice:  Take 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  no  other. 

“  I  had  numbers  of 
carbuncles  on  my  neck 
and  back,  with  swellings  in  my  armpits, 
and  was  tormented  with  pain  almost  beyond 
endurance.  All  means  of  relief  to  which  I 
resorted  failed  until  I  began  to  use  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.  One  bottle  of  this  remedy  re¬ 
stored  me  to  health.” — S.  Carter,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI;  six,  S>5.  Worth  SA  a  bottle. 


W,R  &C0S 
IMPROVED 

BUTTER 

COLOR 


IF  YOO  REALLY  WISH 

to  UB6  the  very  beBt  Butter 
Color  ever  made;  one  that 
never  turns  rancid,  always 
gives  a  bright,  natural  color, 
and  will  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  ask  for  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  4-  Co's,  and  take  no  other. 

Sold  everywhere. 
More  of  It  Used  than  of 
all  other  makes  combined. 
Send  for  our  valuable  circu¬ 
lars.  Wells.  Richahdsom 
Jt  00.,  Burlington,  Vt 


COMBINING  5  ARTICLES 


OF  FURNITURE  INONE 


We  retail  at  the  lowest 

wholesale  factory  prices,  and 
ship  goods  to  be  paid  for  on 
delivery.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  I Vmne  goods  desire . 

LCBERG  MEG.  CO..  145N 


Automatic  llrnStf 

Coaches  FRE> 

WHEEL  CHAt' 
TO  HIRE. 
SPECIAL  ERE! 
_  DELIVERY. 
Philadelphia.  I*' 


Ice  Cream  at  Home 

Made  cheaply  and  quickly 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain  Freezer. 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  and 
produce  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  freexer  Co. 

134  Hollis  St.  Nashua,  N.H. 


AGENTS 


and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  (luring  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  1G4  W.Rob- 
oins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  Co..  Cincinnati.  • 


PREMIUM 

everv  order  for  Seeds 


The  grandest  ever 
_  offered,  free  with 

t  rlHpocc  fni*  OO  f  A  lAtrllP 


Persons  desiring  authoritative 
Information  concerning  the 
•  Agriculture.  Mines  or  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Colorado;  Its  recourses,  advantages,  etc., 
with  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  can  receive, 
postage  free,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  or  answers  to 
special  Inquiries,  by  addressing  State  Bure»u  of 
Immigration  and  Statistics,  Denver,  Colo. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  in 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Muilica  Hill,  N.  J 


FARMERS 


iW<>  make  the  only  Saw 
.  MUD  in  America  thut  fully 
'  suits  your  purpose.  Cuta 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4  H.  P.tand  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mil  Is,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalOP-ue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  ATLANTA.  GA 


Bekcham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 


General  Advertising  Bates  of 

TEB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  nvariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
isith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  proie 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insert  ion,  per  agate  line,  25  ** 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . -25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . .  $2.00 

*•  “  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.04  (!6)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  .  4.08.29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
as  secoD'*  cJ*w»  mail  matte*- 


Let  boil  2 yt  cups  of  milk  and  one-half 
scant  tea-cupful  of  grated  chocolate, add  two 
table-spoon fuls  of  moistened  corn  starch, 
and  three-fourths  cup  of  sugar.  Take  from 
the  fire  and  stir  in  the  beaten  yelks  of  three 
eggs  and  one  tea-spoonful  of  vanilla.  Beat 
the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  spread  over  the  top 
and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown.  Serve  cold. 

BREAD  PUDDING. 

One  heaping  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  put  in 
the  hake  dish  and  pour  boiling  water  on, 
enough  to  soften.  Mash  flue  with  a  spoon, 
add  one  egg,  three  cups  of  milk,  four  large 
table-spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little  nutmeg, 
raisins  if  liked.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of 
scalded  corn-meal  are  an  improvement  for 
a  change.  Bake  one  hour,  or  until  not 
milky. 

TAPIOCA  CREAM. 

Two  and  A-HALF  cups  of  sweet  milk, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  tapioca  (previously 
soaked)  four  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar.  Let 


*  MF 


MEDICINE 


PILLS 


^  - -  BOX 


For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECH  VM,  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UiMTED  STATES,  305  &  307  (  A  AAI,  ST.,  AEAV  YORK 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beeeham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first .  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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SATURDAY.  January  25.  1890. 

The  grippe  still  continues  severe  all  over 
the  country.  In  this  city  the  mortality  due 
to  it  has  somewhat  decreased  ;  but  the  fa¬ 
talities  from  it  in  Chicago  are  very  heavy, 

running  as  high  as  40  a  day . There 

is  a  report  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  their  second  son,  Prince  George, 
aged  24,  will  visit  the  United  States  and 

Canada  next  spring . A  High 

License  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Maryland  legislature,  fixing  the  rate  of 
license' for  the  sale  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liquors  at  $1,000,  and  for  the  sale  of  malt 

liquors  alone  at  $500. . Kunze,  the 

little  German  in  Chicago,  imprisoned  for 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Dr.  Cronin, 
has  been  liberated  on  $5,000  bail  pending  a 
new  trial,  which  will  probably  never  take 

place . Speaker  Reed  has  appointed  on 

the  World’s  Fair  Committee  two  Congress¬ 
men  who  favor  each  of  the  cities  which  want 
the  big  show— New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Washington— with  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Massachusetts  as  Chairman.  New  York 
offers  to  pay  all  the  expenses  without  ask¬ 
ing  Congress  for  a  dollar ;  all  the  other 
places  want  national  help  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion . 

It  is  said  that  a“  private  banking  concern’’ 
in  Mexico  has  coined  $5,000,000  American 
silver  dollars  and  put  most  of  the  amount 
into  circulation  in  this  country,  especially 
along  the  Mexican  border.  The  present 
United  States  dollar  contains  silver  worth 
only  72  cents  and  the  Mexican  facsimile  is 
like  it  in  every  way  so  that  even  a  Treasury 
expert  could  detect  no  difference.  The 
Mexican  sharpers  would  makeover  25  cents 
on  each  dollar,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  law  now  existing  could  touch  them .... 
. Adam  Forepaugh,  the  veteran  cir¬ 
cus  manager,  died,  Wednesday  night,  at 
his  home  in  Philadelphia,  of  pneumonia 
superinduced  by  an  attack  of  the  grippe. 
He  was  68  years  old  and  left  a  wife,  one  son 

and  over  $1,000,000 . 

- - 


hundredweight.  It  is  expected  that  this 
will  restrict  the  importation  of  Chicago 
dressed  beef,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
open  to  the  charge  of  unconstitutionality 
heretofore  brought  against  inspection 

measures . 

The  ninth  regular  meeting  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  beginning  February  17  and  con¬ 
tinuing  four  or  five  days.  W.  H.  Ragan, 

secretary,  Greencastle,  Ind . 

The  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Horticultural  Society,  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Farm  Institute  Workers,  Short- 
Horn  Breeders’  Association,  Jersey  and 
Guernsey-Breeders’  Association,  Sheep- 
Breeders’  Association,  Swine-Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Morgan  Horse-Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion.  and  Bee-Keepers’  Association  will  all 

meet  at  Madison,  February  3-7 . 

Further  news  from  the  Northwest  confirm 
previous  reports  of  great  losses  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  many  human  lives, 
and  say  that  cattle  are  dying  by  hundreds 
daily  for  lack  of  feed  and  water,  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  a  deplorable  one,  as  the  snow  is 
very  deep,  and  ail  stock  which  are  not  fed 
must  perish  over  a  large  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory . . 

The  New  York  State  Forestry  Association 
will  be  held  at  Columbia  College,  this  city, 
February  1,  at  one  o’clock  p.m . Gov¬ 

ernor  Beaver  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Thomas  J.  Edge,  secretary . 

It  was  reported  from  Minneapolis  this  week 
t  hat  a  prominent  miller  had  shut  down  for 
an  indefinite  time,  with  the  statement  made 
that,  there  was  no  demand  for  flour  at  a 
profitable  price  either  in  domestic  or  for¬ 
eign  markets  ;  that  he  had  sent  out  six 
cable  offers  the  previous  night,  which  were 
responded  to  with  bids  at  least  equal  to 
three  cents  per  bushel  below  current  mar¬ 
ket  rates . The  Board  of  Control  of 

the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  met  at  Albany 
Tuesday  morning.  General  N.  M.  Curtis 
was  re-elected  president,  and  William  O. 
Hanlon,  of  Geneva,  was  chosen  secretary 
and  treasurer . 


IHisTcUanMusi 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 


To  THE  EDITOR :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

—Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  C£(l  u/ion  Produce  Commls- 
P  Ostampsto  C  Ot  U.  nPnu,  slon  Merchants, 
forclrcular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Ebbs.  Established  1845. 

*•0.  5JT9  Washington  Ht  .  Nrv  York  I'ltT 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

S-TON  WACOM  SCALES,  $60. 

BEAU  BOX 
■  BBASS  TABS  BEAU. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warren  ted  for  6  Yean « 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms. 

FARMERS* 

Barn  and  Warehouse  Seales. 

JOKES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Bmehamton.H. Y. 


Saturday.  January  25.  1890. 

John  -Ruskin,  the  famous  English  author, 

is  hopelessly  insane . The  Russian 

Government  wanted  the  Paris  Rothschilds 
to  float  a  small  loan  of  $100,000,000  :  but  the 
far-sighted  bankers  have  declined  to  do  so. 
Many  believe  that  they  foresee  war  at  no 
distant  day,  and  that  expecting  that  France 
will  need  a  loan,  they  are  patriotically 
keeping  their  money  for  such  a  contingency 

. Prince  Amadeo,  of  Italy,  Duke 

of  Aosta,  brother  of  King  Humbert  and  ex- 

King  of  Spain,  died  the  other  day . 

The  Portuguese  Government,  finding  no 
active  support  from  other  European  powers, 
has,  per  force,  yielded  all  that  England  has 
demanded.  The  feeling  in  Portugal  against 
England  gains  in  active  bitterness,  how¬ 
ever.  English  goods  are  boycotted.  The 
foreign  debt  of  Portugal  is  about  $300,000, 
000  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  held  by 
Englishmen,  so  that  England  can  bring  a 
tremendous  pressure  to  bear  on  Portuguese 

trade  if  it  should  wish  to  retaliate . 

Emin  Pasha  has  just  had  a  bad  relapse 
and  is  in  a  critical  condition  at  Bogyamo . . 

. Stanley  has  reached  Cairo  where 

he  has  dined  with  the  Khedive  who  has 
decorated  him  with  one  of  the  highest  or¬ 
ders  in  his  gift . 

There  has  been  an  imperial  revolt  in  Brazil; 
over  300  of  the  insurgents  have  been  slain 
and  the  post-office,  telegraphs  and  other 
means  of  communication  have  been  seized 

upon  by  the  Republican  government . 

Dr.  Doellenger,  of  Munich,  leader  of  the 
“  Old  Catholic  Schism”  in  Germany,  has 

been  killed  by  the  grippe . The 

same  disease  has  carried  off  Lord  Napier,  of 
Magdala,  one  of  the  finest  heroes  of  the 
British  Army . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  January  25.  1890. 

The  Cheshire  Swine-Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  have  published  a  herd-book,  which 
gives  a  history  of  this  popular  breed,  a  list 
of  the  officers  of  the  association,  its  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws,  scale  of  points,  with 
pedigrees  qf  over  700  animals.  The  book 
will  prove  valuable  to  Cheshire  breeders. 

E.  W.  Davis,  Secretary,  Oneida,  N.  Y . 

. A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 

New  York  Senate  to  turn  over  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  distribution  among 
the  county  societies,  the  money  realized 
through  the  Ives  pool  bill,  which  amounts 
to  about  $24,000.  A  bill  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Assembly  to  reappropriate 
for  the  State  and  county  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  the  appropriations  of  past  years  that 

have  not  been  called  for . The  city 

council  of  Atchison,  Kansas,  has  passed  an 
ordinance  providing,  not  only  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  but  dressed 
beef  also,  at  a  charge  of  25  cents  per 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 

s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker 


WIIITFEl  ATONCE.-A 

nun  I  til  few  good  men  to  sell 
onr  goods  by  t»mplc  to  the  wholesale 
andrettil  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
to  snafactoreni  n  onrlinein  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perm  a* 
Sentposltloa.  Hoaey  advanced  for  wares,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
tor  ms  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  UL,  or  Cincinnati,  On 


DTOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE.  180  ACRES. 

io  40  acres  white  oak  timber  Sell  hrst-elass  for 
wheat.  Never-falling  sprlncs  O.  lglna'ly  two  farms. 

F.  H  HONEYWELL.  MeadUIle.  Pa. 


STANLEY  ’S  beemj/n.of 

Agents  Wanted  Send  your  own.  and  address  of  all 
Book  Agents  you  know  &  we  will  send  you  copy  Free. 
P.  \V  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  720  Chestnut  St..  Phllada..  Fa. 


Pll  po  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  in  10  days  and 
ILCOa  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  no 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  krkk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co..  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


for  Poultry,  Grnnulated  Rone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Cnlcite  Ground  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YI)RK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


GARDEN, FLQWEB&F1ELD, | 

POTATOES,  FRUIT  TREES,  I 

PLANTS  and  VINES,  all  the  beet  kinds  ' 
THE  NEW  CURRANT  “CruiiditU,”  a  fruit  specialty 
Our  Free  Catalogue  is  a  Novelty  all  should  have,  as  i  | 
gives  Accurate  Description,  and  Fair  Price.,  Instead  of  bom  I 
bast  and  exaggeration — too  common.  Send  vour  address  on  t  I 
Postal  for  it«£  once.  FRANK  FOltU  it  SON,  ltavcuna,  Ohio  1 


KANSAS  SEEDS. 

HEADQUARTERS  forAI  talfa, Kaffir  Corn, MtlloMiilze, 
Cane,  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass.  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Tree  Seeds  a  Specialty. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE, 
f.  IIA  RTEI'OKs  cAr  PO  ,  Lawrence,  Kan 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESfflPLANTS 

We  offer  for  tile  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornament  ul 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata¬ 
logue,  Springof  1890,mailed free.  Established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHGNIX)  NURSERY 

tUDKEX  Tl’TTLK  It  CO.,  Proprietor,,  KLOOMltiUTON,  ILL. 


PATENT  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  for  No  Dead 

Level  Land  and  Furrows. 

Hillside.  Lightest 

Draft. 


Held  Rollers. 

i  All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses; 


,HPRbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer 


Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


WADK  BV 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  A  New  York. 

Semi  for  Circulars  and 
(  atalogue. 


Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 


Time  saved, 
Better  work, 
Quicker  results 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 


Hand  Cultivator, 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Single  or  Com¬ 
bined. 


same  time. 


None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
name  on  seed- 
cover. 


THE 


PLANET  JR, 


HOE  has  a  world- wide  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  me 
■  rTitn  ^M^withits  improvements  for  1890.  First 

LEVER  EXPANDERS  in  action,  firm 

.......  _  .  n iiiA->a-.i!lr  u'!F’  ""“P1?!  accurate,  perl'ec 

PARALLEL  FRAME  25Mid|»gi!teE*t!lti1fiBg»»» 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  1890  Horse  Hoe  and  combinations  i 
and  new  patented  features  to  please  every  practical  farmer  and  ’  ' 

a  tl?eir  money  value  to  be  far  greater  than  ever. 

-L.o°K  «  It.  and  write  as.  Catalogue  free.  The  ‘‘PLANET  Jr” 

“Fire  FIvUP,RI¥jS’  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes  ; 

.5  a!?”  P,?Y&  are  indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners 


ness  and  ar®, indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  They  sow  withregufantyany  thick 

depth,  difficult  and  easy  Needs  m  small  or  large  quantity,  and  without  dancer  to  vitality  and  with. 
PUtv'u  ■  J?aI?et?ar<^enm?,^e  "heel  Hoes  save  theircost  every  fete  dags  Th?  ‘‘Fire  Fl/”Garden 

j  a  del,K,h.t  m  the  family  vegetable  garden.  The  “  Planet  Jr.”  combined  Seed  Drill  Wheel  Hnlr  Onlri^o?.- 
m  an  admirable  way  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest ;  being  delightful  as  a  Seed  Drill.  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  while  plants  are  small  Single  Wheel  Hoe.  Gulti’vator-defp or shallow Plow” 

i-'B£aVe  1.onB  made  of  hardened  polished  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 
,ost  every  few. Send  for  full  Descriptive  OaUlogue  of  all  our* goods. 

ALLEN  &,  CO.,  Sole  Mantra.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


vwiui/uion  in  au  fiuuiiiauio 

VV  heel  Hoe  while  plants  are  small 
All  the  blades  of  these  famous  hand  luuib  u&vo  ions 
sharp,  and  you  will  save  the  full  cost  every  few 
Write  us  your  wants.  “  '  - 


8.L. 


FREE  to  auy  address!^  SenS/ori? 'now.  ROBERT  SC6ffTitjri,^lladVhM^ 


dtf  and  Plante. 


Also  a 


copy  of  our  catalogue  for  1890  of 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS,  somest  we 

have  ever  published,  containing  all  the  LATEST 
NOVELTIES  ami  GOOD  THINCS  for  the  Garden 
ana  Farm.  Send  now!  thlsoUerwillnotappearagain. 


Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEEDS. 

FLOWER 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Mr.  R.ywsox  grows  annu¬ 
ally  10  acres  Beets,  10  acres 
Beans,  8  acres  Cabbage,  10 
acres  Cauliflower,  30  acres 

_  Celery,  6  acres  Onions,  5 

acres  Peas,  15  acres  Spinach,  20  acres 
Squash,  15  acres  Tomatoes,  beside  other 
vegetables  in  smaller  quantites.  Has  10 
acres  of  Hot-beds,  11  large  Greenhouses. 

He  uses  only  such  seeds  as  he  takes 
from  our  stock,  many  of  which  are  of  his 
own  growing,  and  they  are  such  as  we 
supply  to  all  our  trade.  Is  not  this  a 
guaranty  of  their  excellence? 

Catalogue  (nearly  100  pages)  sent  on 
application.  Special  list  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  large  growers. 

W.  W,  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  SOUTH  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUED now  ready, and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead 

'Z-Sf-TS  VEGETABLE,  FARM 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  In  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDCEMAN, 

37  EAST  19th  STREET,, NEW.YOHH  ITT! 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

The  Large,  Firm 
High-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rich- 

Flavored  Berry. 

The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  and 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  Well. 

snccessM  North,  South 
East  and  West. 

62  ner  12 ;  610  per  100  :  650 
per  1.000.  Safely  by  mall. 
Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T.  V.  MUNSON, 
Denison.  Tex 


PURDY’S 


Catalogue 
of  Plants 
and  Trees 


FREE ! 


A  l«-page  Quar-  n  p  (J  ET  D 

terly  at  only  25  KL  VS  KJ  l\  IS  U  l' 

cts.  per  yr.  Every  fruit  grower  should  take  It.  Every 
No.  worth  6UW.  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra  N.Y. 


Millions  of  them ;  a'l  varieties. 

Millions  of  Evergreens;  fifty  varieties. 

For  25  years  I  have  been  selling  trees  cheaper  than 
any  other  Nursery  In  America,  an  1  am  (till  at  it.  No 
Agents.  Catal*  gue  Free 

GEORGE  PlXNEY.  Evergreen,  Door  Co.. Win. 


Send  for  our 

1890 

Oatalogue ! 
we  mat  I  free  to  all  our- 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
complete1  Ustof  everything 
hat  Is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
Flower  See  s  Select 
Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
Bui  bs.  Plants,  &c..  &c. 

WM.  C.  BECKFRT. 

SKKDSMAN, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
ff  Mention  this  paper. 


TREES 


Root  Grafts — Everything  !  No  larger 
stock  In  U.S.  Nobelter.  Noclieaper 
Pikk  Co.  Nurseries,  Louisiana.  Mo. 


THE 


„  are  those  put  up  by 

,  D. M. FERRY*. CO.  . 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world. } 
D.  M.  Fkrry  &  Co's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season's  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO.  ' 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic  and  Pulmon¬ 
ary  Complaints,  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  have  remarkable  curative  prop¬ 
erties.  25  cents  a  box. — Adv. 


Market  Motes, 


Saturday,  .January  25,  1890. 

Wheat  is  dull  with  light  sales. 

Barley  is  in  quite  strong  demand  with 
increased  prices :  Ungraded  Canada.  60  to 
62)4  cents;  two-rowed  State,  31)4  to  53 
cents,  and  six-rowed  do.  at  55  to  58  cents. 
Fancy  Canada  is  quoted  as  high  as  75  cents, 
and  western  at  48  to  63  cents. 

Corn  has  a  slightly  upward  tendency. 

Oats  were  more  active,  but  prices  were 
little  changed.  Other  grains  show  little 
change. 

The  cattle  market  is  very  dull,  especially 
for  beeves. 

Calves  sold  at  six  to  nine  cents  for  veals 
and  2)4  to  3%  cents  for  grassers. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  a  shade  higher,  the 
latter  selling  at  six  to  7)4  cents  and  the 
former  at  4%  to  6)4  cents. 

Hogs  sold  at  $3.90  to  $4.20  for  heavy  to 
light. 

Eggs  are  a  little  stronger  though  the 
prices  show  little  change.  With  continued 
cold  weather,  prices  may  improve. 

Apples  continue  in  steady  receipt  with 
moderate  demand  and  prices  unchanged. 

Strawberries  are  quite  plentiful  for  the 
season  and  sell  at  20  to  40  cents. 

Oranges  are  in  fair  demand  with  the 
supply  sufficient  for  all  demands.  Fancy 
selected  bring  $3.25  to  $3.50 ;  russet  $2.50  to 
$2.90 ;  and  poor  to  fair  $2.25  to  2.50.  Other 
fruits  are  unchanged. 

Butter  shows  little  change  in  prices, 
but  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  best 
creamery. 

Poultry  is  in  moderate  supply ;  live  is 
in  good  demand  at  12)4  to  13  cents  for 
fowls,  10  to  12  cents  for  turkeys,  and  11  to 
1 1)4  cents  for  chickens.  Dressed  fowls  are 
nine  to  11  cents,  chickens  nine  to  17  cents, 
and  turkeys  10  to  15  cents. 

Potatoes  are  arriving  freely  and  more 
than  equal  the  demand.  Maine  sell  for  $2.25 
to  $2.50  ;  others  $1.25  to  $2.00  according  to 
quality.  Scotch  Magnums  bring  $1.50  to 
$1.70,  and  English  and  Irish  stock  $1.40  to 
$1.50.  Bermudas  are  $5.00  to  $7.50  and 
Sweets  $3.00  to  $4.50. 

Onions  hold  their  price  well  with  reds 
bringing  somewhat  higher  prices. 

Egg  plants  are  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  barrel. 

Tomatoes  bring  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  box, 
and  are  in  good  demand  if  fine. 

String  beans  are  high,  $2.50  to  $5.00  per 
crate: 

Peas  show  a  wide  range  in  both  quality 
and  price,  selling  for  50  cents  to  $3.00  per 
crate.  Other  vegetables  are  unchanged. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

THE  BEST  FOB. 

CATTLE.  CUWg,;  EI4J8  AND  HOUSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

ONE-THIRD  LINSEED  OIL  HEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  meal  has  an  Intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  that  of  corn 
or  oats.  Write  us  for  prices  and  other  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Rurai.  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit.  Mloli. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE,  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  1(H)  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper ) 


SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

SYRACUSE,  IV.  Y. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  “tyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  .,rn.  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  bucKwheat  an  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keepinordp-  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  OHIO-  Tvepuckd  Pricks  lor  Fall  ol  1889 
Ovbr  iOoOO  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  NewOrieaLS  and  Inuianapolls 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  ^—inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  *fc  Dlnnnon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Almonds  and  Quinces  Varieties  .suitable  to  all  latitudes. 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears;  Russian  Pears, 
including  Bessemianka.  Gakov-ka.  and  No  1401 ;  Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries;  De  Soto,  Woii, 
P.  Simnni,  Kelsey.  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quick  transit,  in  through  cars,  free  of  freight 
Charges,  to  SI.  Lon i*.  Mo .,  Cincinnati .  O..  Roc.h cstr.}'.  A'.  J  . ,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Italian,  Tex.,  Jwk. 
so  mile,  Fla.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low.  Price 
Listfree.  AdJress  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

_  We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  1 46  Head  Imported 

ggg  and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares.  6  French  (  oach  Stallions,  36  Head 
HU  of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  *20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
=  27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 1 


ASRINWALL 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


^ PLANTS 

Corn 

.DISTRIBUTES 

Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  thin  paper. 


l  AniFC  100,000  DEMOREST  CORSETS 

LHUICO  100.000  SHOIILDFR  ARUl’FS 


100,000  SHOULDER  BRACES  FREE 

100,000  Stocking  Supporters 

A MARVELOUS OFFER 


YOUR  CHOICE. 


By  A  Reliable  House! 

Every  lady  has  heard  of  MME.  DEMOREST.  Her 
tame  is  a  by-word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
I  celebrated  Patterns  have  been  in  use  over  40  years. 
I  We  are  the  publishers  of  the  well-known  publication, 

I  Mme.  Demorest's  Illustrated  Monthly  Fashion  Journal 

I  and  we  wish  to  increase  its  circulation  200,000  copies 
I  during-  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 
|  away  to  new  subscribers 


Oemorsst  Celeb’d  Corsets 
“  Shoulder  Braces 
*  Stocking  Supporters 


FUSE 


,  The  MME.  DEMOREST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY 

FASHION  JOURNAL  is  a  36  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  covering  every  possible  field  of  Fashions 
Fancy  Work,  Home  Decorations,  Cooking,  etc., 
each  department  being  under  the  special  supervision 
|  of  the  best  known  contributors.  It  is  besides  re- 

Flete  with  matters  of  interest  to  mothers,  and  is 
urthermore  filled  with  Illustrations,  stories 
|  sketches  humor  and  matters  of  general  interest. 


Shoulder  Braces 


How  To  Obtain 

Two  Articles 


FREE! 


Sizes  18  to  30 
Give  your  Coiset 

aleasirp- 


Every  line  of  reading  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 
editor,  who  receives  #.>,000  per  annum,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  published  In  its  columns  but  the  best  and  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  be  admitted  to  any  house- 
hold  and  your  children  may  read  it  as  well  as  you.  It 
numbers  among  ii  3  subscribers  the  wives  of  thousands 
or  Clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
*  paper  published  In  the  world.  It  tells  you 

‘‘What  to  Wear”  -  When  and  How  to  Wear  ft  ” 
It  gives  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Ladies’  Hats,  Bonnets 
It  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pages  is  new  and  orlgtnul.  It  also  contains 
the  latest  Fashion  news  from  abroad  l>v  our  Special 
London  and  Paris  correspondents. 


FREE 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN 
Tie  Mme.  Demorest  Corset 

^^r?.8  Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
our  JOU  RNAL  and  *5  cents  additional  to  pay  postage 
and  packing,  75  CENTS  in  ail,  and  we  will  niaii 
you  one  of  these  handsome  COUSKTS  FREE, 


II  PUB  Of 


SHOULDER  BRACES 

AND 

Stocking  Supporters 


FREE 


fkmd  us  60  Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  our  JOURNAL,  and  25  Cents  additional  to  par 

REMEMBER  THERE  IS  NO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THESE  OFFERST 

J'^I?<Lf7actly  W0  Suaranteo. ,  Our  house  has  been  established  for  over  40  vears,  and 
“jany  Commercial  Agency,  Bank.  Express  Office  or  Business  Firm  in  the 
f,*1*  ?'ltt*in<*8 eithIT  Draft.  Festal  No'e.  Honey  Order,  or  R  gistereu  Letter. 

When  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.  Address  all  communications  to 

THE  DEMOREST  FASHION  &  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

^  17  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  offer  should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once  as  we  will  give  away  no  more  than  100,000 

•! each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  iT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

.  ^  , a'La JL"? IT, , i ° r C* *  and  Sewing  Machine  Co.  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable  firm 

i  -.id  advise  our  renders  to  accept  their  offer.— Editor. 


,  STOCKING 
| SUPPORTERS 


^SCIENTIFIC  SB  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


»uu  au  small  strains,  in  tact  o 

§AFJiy  isnsKL 


GRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,' 

andallsmaU  Grains,|n  fact  everything  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 

and  other  praotioal  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 
r  -  .  in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 

,,  le*  lTl‘,''ih?.rPe.nln‘c  ISDIhiniMG  Dl  ATCC  Sold  on  trial.  All  Mills 

Double  capacity  of  all  other*,  lilt  I  lw  U  ■  Iw  19  iLrt  I  td  fully  euarantead.  Send  for  catalogue.  Addresa 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SPRINCFIELD.  OHIO. 


THE  ADVAHCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  atrtcle  of  its  kind  made.  Ea'e  of 
movementand  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
faeturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes,  -fay  Proses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Flows,  etc.  Wrl  e  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wauted  in  every  locality.  Add-ess 

IKK  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  “UK" 


Newtown  Double  Geared,  Level  Tread  Eone  Poweri. 

and  Threshers  and  Cleaners  ark  the  Best. 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes,  Corn  Shelt¬ 
ers,  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


The  Beicher  &  T 

AGRICULTURAL.  TOOL  COMPANY, 
Box  75  CHICO p  f,  B  BJTolj Mm* 
Say  Tedders,  mat ufaot u kerb  or 
Horse  Rakes, 

Feed  Cutters. 

Vegetable  Cutter* 
Reversible  Sulky  Plows, 

Right  Hand  and  Side  Hill  Plows, 
Harrows,  Tobacco  Ridgers  &  Cultivators. 
Etc.,  Etc.  Send  for  Circulars,  Price  List  and  Terms. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

18  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  c  oklng  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
or°  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  it  1 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove ! 

We  sel  I  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  wlllbuy  nootber 
ff*we  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

i.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

n.iMflins..  ....  IOWA. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 

Particulars! 
aud 

Information 
Free. 


AGENTS 
NTED. 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 

W. 


71  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CAIYADA  UNLEACHED  HARD 

WOOD  ASHES, 

NATURE’S  COMPLETE  FERTILIZER # 

For  Fruit,  Grass  and  Grain,  Quantity  and  quality 
guaranteed  By  rail  in  car  lots.  Send  for  prick 
PAMPHLET  and  SAMPLE. 

MUNR0E,  JUDSON  &  STROUP,  QSWE60,  N.  Y 


H.  8.  MILLER  &  CO., 

tone 


- manufacturers  of- 

Pure  Animal 


FEK  tieizeks: 

For  all  Crops  and  Soils.  Factory  and  Principal 
Office  on  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J.  Baltimore 
Offlce.202  &  20o  Buchanan’s  Wharf,  foot  of  Fred¬ 
erick  St.  Write  for  "Farmer’s  Manual,”  mailed  Free. 


.-FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

if  and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
A.  B. CHAFFIN <k CO. .Richmond,  V a 


DRIYING  AT  WIGHT 

Slade  Safe  and  Pleasant  by  the 

SAFETY  LANTERN  HOLDER 

Under  Wagon  Attachable 
to  any  Lantern. 
Manufarluri-d  aud  For  Saif  by 

'SAFETY  LANTERN  HOLDER  CO 


PATPNTFD 
APRIL  16  l*-89. 


207  Smith',  Wharf,  KalUmort-, 

and  all  Dealers 

Satisfaction*' Assured  or  loner  Re¬ 
funded.*  PRIC  E,  $1.00. 


FARMING 


The  offer  b.  Timothyl 
Paige,  Esq.,  or  t  «  celt 
brated  Fresno anc  -tare 
_____  County  lands  in  C.  ->r-| 
TLI  AT  DIVCniaii  worthy  of  invt 
PA  I  A  I  A  gation  by  agricultnristc. 
i  ■  n  I  W  Twenty  acres  of  this 
exceptional  fruit  land  will  yield  an  income  not 
generally  obtainable  from  ten  times  that 
area  of  land  further  East. 

10  to  5,1)00  acre  tracts,  with  perpetual  water 
rights,  upon  easv  terms. 

Maps  and  all  particulars  of  Morris  A  Ganse. 
M  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 

MORKIS  &  G  ANSE. 

EDWARD  C.  KEMBLE. 
Solicitors  for  Timothy  Paige,  Esq. 


I  CURE  FITS 

I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  &  time  a; 
hen  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  cut 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  fax 
iNG  S1CKNK88  a  Hit-. long  study.  I  warrant  my  re; 
ady  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fa 
ad  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Sei 
at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  free  bottle  of  my  infal 
Die  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  0..  US  Pear!  Si..  New  Y<*k, 
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“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
Law.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises 
from  Ignorance  of  Law." 


TRESPASSING  ON  ANOTHER’S  LAND,  ETC. 

S.  L.  M. ,  Essex  County ,  Mass. — About 
three  years  ago  I  bought  this  farm.  Across 
a  part  of  it  B,  a  neighboring  farmer,  has 
exercised  a  right-of-way  for  many  years — 
he  says  for  over  20.  C,  the  former  owner 
who  has- removed  to  a  neighboring  town, 
says  that  B  has  been  accustomed  to  cross 
the  lahd  for  only  about  19  years,  and  that 
he  had  always  done  so,  not  as  a  matter  of 
right,  but  by  permission.  Of  this  I  was 
assured  on  purchasing  the  farm,  and  short¬ 
ly  afterward,  in  order  to  protect  my  legal 
rights,  I  protested  against  the  exercise  of 
the  right-of-way  claimed  by  B  and  his 
family.  He  persists  in  saying  that  after 
he  has  been  allowed  to  cross  the  land  for 
20  years,  he  has  a  right-of-way  by  “pre¬ 
scription.”  Is  he  correct  ?  Crossing  my 
land  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience, 
not  of  necessity. 

Ans. — The  mere  fact  that  a  person  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  another’s  land 
for  20  years  does  not  give  him  the  right  to 
continue  the  practice.  The  crossing  must 
have  been  adversely  or  contrary  to  the  own¬ 
er’s  wishes,  or  at  least  without  his  permis¬ 
sion,  expressed  or  implied, and  under  a  claim 
of  a  legal  right  to  do  so,  whether  the  owner 
is  willing  or  not.  If,  therefore,  the  person 
crossing  does  so  with  the  permission  of  the 
owner,  and  not  under  any  claim  of  right, 
it  is  wholly  immaterial  how  long  the  cus¬ 
tom  has  continued.  If  the  thing  had  been 
done  for  even  50  years,  the  fact  would  not 
give  any  right  to  continue  to  pass,  after 
the  person  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  A 
notice  put  up  forbidding  it,  would  make 
the  person  doing  it  a  trespasser.  As  to  the 
penalty, a  statute  of  Massachusetts  provides 
that  “whoever  between  the  first  day  of  April 
and  the  first  day  of  December  willfully 
enters  or  passes  over  or  remains  on  any 
orchard,  garden,  mowing  land  or  other  im¬ 
proved  or  inclosed  land  of  another,  after 
being  forbidden  by  the  owner  or  occupant 
thereof  or  by  the  authorized  agent  of  such 
owner  or  occupant,  either  directly  or  by 
notice  posted  thereon,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $20.”  Trespassing  on 
such  land  and  at  the  season  stated  is  made  a 
crime,  and  any  constable  or  other  officer 
may  arrest  the  offender  on  the  spot  and 
take  him  before  the  proper  tribunal  for 
trial  and  sentence.  At  all  other  seasons  or 
on  other  kinds  of  land  such  a  trespass  is 
only  a  civil  offense  and  the  only  legal 
remedy  is  an  action  for  damage.  If  a 
person  trespasses  on  the  premises  of  a 
farmer,  and  is  ordered  off  by  the  latter,  but 
refuses  to  go,  the  farmer  would  be  justified 
in  using  force  to  compel  him  to  depart^ 
provided  he  is  not  unreasonably  violent. 

ENDANGERING  ADJOINING  PROPERTY  BY  EX¬ 
CAVATING  ON  ONE’S  OWN  LAND. 

T.  M.  S.,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — A  small 
part  of  A’s  farm  runs  alongside  a  railroad 
and  he  wants  to  sell  it  to  the  company  for 
a  very  high  price  which  the  company  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay.  In  order  to  force  the  road 
to  buy  the  land,  A  notifies  it  that  he  is  going 
to  excavate  the  land  close  to  the  road  and 
begins  to  do  so.  Finally  he  dug  down  so 
far  that  all  the  tracks  began  to  move  out 
into  the  hole.  The  company  then  agreed 
to  pay  him  for  permission  to  fix  props  to 
lean  over  his  property.  The  track  is  ren¬ 
dered  dangerous  to  passengers  by  his  oper¬ 
ation,  however;  do  the  laws  of  New  York 
State  allow  him  to  endanger  human  life  in 
this  way  ? 

Ans.— It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  State  that  a  person  is  not  liable 
for  auy  consequences  of  an  act  done  upon 
his  own  land,  lawful  in  itself  and  not  in¬ 
fringing  on  any  lawful  rights  of  another, 
simply  because  he  was  influenced  in  such 
acts  by  wrong  and  malicious  motives.  The 
only  question  to  be  determined  here 
is  whether  A  has  a  right  to  deal 
with  his  own  land  in  the  wTay  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  it.  If  he  had  such  right 
his  motive  will  not  form  a  subject  of  in¬ 
quiry,  though  if  his  act  was  wrongful,  the 
fact  that  he  did  it  maliciously  may  increase 
the  gravity  of  the  offense.  See  Phelps  v, 
Nowlen,  in  NT  Y^,  39.  It'is  held  in  this 
State  that  one  who  excavates  and  thus  re¬ 
moves  the  natural  support  of  his  neighbor’s 
land  so  that  it  falls,  is  liable.  See  27 
Barb.,  523.  But  the  right  of  the  proprietor 
of  land  to  tne  lateral  support  of  the  soil  by 
adjacent  lands  does  not  extend  to  cases 
where  the  owner,  by  building  or  otherwise, 


has  increased  the  lateral  pressure  upon  the 
adjoining  soil.  See  19  Barb.,  380,  and  21 
Barb.,  409.  The  principle  established  by 
these  decisions,  as  applied  to  the  case  put 
by  our  correspondent,  is  that  if  the  excava¬ 
tion  endangers  the  land  of  the  railroad 
company  only  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
the  track  or  of  the  trains  moving  over  it, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  guard 
against  this ;  but  if  the  excavation  is  such 
that  the  soil  with  no  extra  weight  upon  it 
would  fall  in,  he  who  made  the  excavation 
is  liable.  It  is  generally  held  that  one  who 
is  going  to  make  such  an  excavation  on  his 
own  land  as  will  be  likely  to  endanger  that 
of  his  neighbor,  is  bound  to  give  the  neigh¬ 
bor  warning  and  to  allow  him  reasonable 
facilities  for  protecting  his  property,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  case. 

FENCE  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

O.  H.  K.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  and  B’s 
farms  adjoin  each  other.  B  rents  his  farm 
to  C  for  half  of  what  he  may  raise.  If  A’s 
stock  gets  through  B’s  part  of  the  fence 
and  destroys  the  crop  that  C  has  put  in, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  the  damage  ? 
2.  Are  neighbors  required  by  law  to  main¬ 
tain  line  fences  ?  3.  If  so,  is  each  required 
to  have  his  part  of  the  fence  registered  in 
the  town  or  county  clerk’s  office  ?  4.  Are 
farmers  required  to  keep  road  fences  ?  If 
not,  who  would  be  responsible  for  damage 
done  to  crops  by  stock  getting  on  the  crops 
from  the  road  ?  5.  What  is  a  legal  rail 
fence  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Was  the  fence  through  which 
A’s  stock  broke  a  “sufficient”  fence  and 
in  good  condition  ?  If  so,  A  is  responsible 
for  the  loss  caused  by  his  breachv  animals. 
If  not,  then  the  loss  falls  to  the  share  of 
B  or  C.  Independently  of  any  express 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  undertaking  of  the 
landlord  to  make  repairs,  the  law  imposes 
on  the  tenant  the  obligation  of  making 
them.  In  other  words,  the  occupant  of  the 
land  and  not  the  owner  is  the  person  bound 
to  keep  the  fences  in  repair.  Did  the  fence 
need  repairing?  If  so,  had  the  landlord  con¬ 
tracted  to  keep  it  in  good  order?  The 
question  of  liability  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  answers  ;  but  if  the  fence  was 
out  of  repair,  probably  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  plan  would  be  for  B  and  C  to  share  the 
loss  between  them.  2.  Yes.  3.  No. 
4.  The  laws  with  regard  to  road  or  high¬ 
way  fences  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
States.  In  some  the  provisions  for  statu¬ 
tory  fences  are  very  stringent ;  in  others  a 
landowner  is  not  obliged  to  fence  against 
cattle  on  the  highway  unless  they  are 
rightfully  there  ;  in  others  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  fence  at  all.  But  if  he  turns 
his  cattle  into  the  highway  to  graze  and 
they  pass  therefrom  into  his  neighbor’s  ad¬ 
joining  field  through  an  insufficient  fence 
or  in  the  absence  of  a  fence,  the  neighbor 
can  recover  foi  the  trespass,  as  the  cattle 
were  not  lawfully  in  that  part  of  of  the 
highwray.  In  New  York  State  this  law 
holds  good  ;  but  should  cattle  driven  along 
a  highway  escape  into  an  unfenced  adjoin¬ 
ing  field,  the  owner  would  not  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  damages.  5.  Une  4%  feet  high  and 
in  good  repair. 

T.  W.  S.,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.—A 
man  gave  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  his 
farm.  He  is  now  dead  and  the  farm  has 
depreciated  in  value  and  will  not  bring 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  which 
has  been  foreclosed.  Is  the  personal  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  deceased  liable  for  either  the 
principal  or  interest. 

ANS. — Yres  ;  the  personal  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  mortgagor  remains  liable  for 
the  deficiency.  When  a  mortgaged  proper¬ 
ty  is  sold  to  satisfy  the  mortgage,  if  it 
brings  more  than  the  debt,  interest  and 
costs,  the  mortgagee  must  pay  over  the  bal¬ 
ance  ;  if  less,  the  deficiency  will  not  be  dis¬ 
charged  ;  but  may  be  collected  from  other 
property  of  the  mortgagor. 
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I  POULTRY  PAPER.  6  pages.  4  imnths  for  I'k.- 
Samule/Vee  C.  G.  DkPUY.  Syracuse.  V  V 


HI!  MD  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  prtss  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (ID  uours),  than  any  other  portable  twohor.se 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
reluuded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  (new 
and  old  and  strictly  true  to  name)  at  almost  half  price. 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  gives  their  prices,  merits  and 
defects,  anti  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc. 
It  is  a  handsome  book  of  over  eighty  pages,  finely  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  ioc. 


Trees  and  Plants  to  distant 

A  c  n»-  of  Orchard  and  Garden  sent  free  to 
all  who  siate  where  they  saw  this  advt. 


points  by  mail  and  express  a  specialty 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  have  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  novelties  In  ihis  flower  ever 
Introduced.  Winners  of  the  First  Prize,  and  receiving  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  wherever  exhibited.  Arevelatloi  to  sit  who  have  seen  them.  They 
are  so  elegant  that  we  wholesale  the  single  flowers  tor  25c  nts  each,  which 
will  give  some  Idea  of  their  choiceness,  v  hen  good  kinds,  as  usually  grown 
bring  oneceut  each.  They  nre  fully  described  in  ■  ur  inrge  I  Must  rated 

THE  BEST  HEW  SEEDS  and  PLANTS.  complete! 

handsomely  Illustrated,  artistic ;  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
choice  flowers  Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkr,  inclos¬ 
ing  stamps  to  pay  nostage.  Our  Importation  of  THE  GOLDEN  BANDER 
LILY  OF  JAPAN  lias  ju«t  reached  ns.  We  offer  tine  strong  bulbs  of 
this,  ‘The  Queen  of  Lilies”  (Hardy),  3lc.  each;  i  for  $1,  post-paid.  Address, 
mentioning  The  Rubal  New-Yokkbb, 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Box  R, TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co's  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 


Growers  in  America. 


BULBS  and  SEEDS. 

OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  n6  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  is . 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  who  write  /or  it.  It  describes  and 

tells  HOW  TO  GROW  over  TWO  THOUSAND 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  43“  NEW  ROSES,  NEW 
SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE-. 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 


New  and 
It  ARE 


Large 
Rose  Houses 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will 
you  to  see  our  New  Guide  before  buying.  Send  for  it — free.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  ROSL6ERD0sS&nd  West  Grove,  Pa. 


POTATOES. 

Two  Crops  a  Year. 


Earliest  and  Most  Prolific  in  the  World. 

Memphis  SECOND  CROP  Triumph, 

Three  Pounds  FREE  by  Mail,  $1. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Large  quantities.  Crop  Limited. 

$50.00  given  away  for  largest  yield  from  three  pounds: 
$25.00  for  first ;  $15.00  for  second  ;  and  $10.00  for  third. 

ULLATHORNE  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Refer  to  The  A  merican  Garden  for  responsibility. 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, I 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  1 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 
w  —  —  _  w  Small  Fruits  etc. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  ofl 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  tori 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  pagej 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville, 


wszm 

^ATALOOw 


The  Public  Want  Tht3^«,resh 

what  it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but  could  not  sleep 'sound 
should  I  warrant  seed  of  this  class.  For  the  samu. 
reason  I  make,  special,  effort  toproeure  feed  stock 
[directly  from  their  originators.  You  will  find  in  my 
r  -  nevtr  seed  catalogue  for  rSqo  (sent  free). the  usual 
extensive  collection  (with  the  prices  of  sciine  lunds  lower 
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MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


DRAKE’S  MAGAZINE,  although  not  so 
assuming  as  some  of  its  older  and 
more  bulky  competitors,  is  a  bright  little 
periodical,  furnishing  several  excellent 
stories  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The 
January  number  has  for  a  frontispiece 
“  Tne  Village  Milkman,”  and  it  is  as  true 
to  life  as  though  taken  from  a  photograph. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a  picture  we  like  to  see. 
“  Havana  and  its  People  ”  is  an  account  of 
a  trip  to  Cuba,  and  gives  much  interesting 
information  about  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people.  It  is  stated  that  the  milk¬ 
man’s  cows,  accompanied  by  muzzled 
calves,  are  driven  through  the  streets  and 
each  patron  is  furnished  the  desired  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  direct  from  the  fountain-head. 
No  chance  for  watering  the  milk  there, 
and  the  cows  will  certainly  get  all  needed 
exercise  which  some  dairymen  are  so 
anxious  about.  “New  Year’s  Day  ”  com¬ 
pares  the  New  Year  customs  of  the  present 
with  those  before  the  war.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  very  pleasant  stories  and  some 
brand-new  jokes.  Ten  cents  per  number. 
Drake  Publishing  Company.  New  York. 
- — 

THE  YOUTHS’  COMPANION,  in  its 
issue  of  January  9,  makes  an  offer 
which  should  interest  every  scholar,  every 
teacher,  and  every  friend  of  education 
t  throughout  the  land.  They  propose  to  fur¬ 
nish,  free  of  all  expense,  a  fine  bunting  flag, 
nine  by  15  feet  in  size,  to  the  one  school  in 
each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  which 
shall  send  to  them  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Patriotic  Influence  of  the  American  Flag 
when  Raised  over  Our  Public  Schools.” 
These  essays  are  to  be  not  over  600  words  in 
length,  are  to  be  handed  to  the  teachers 
for  examination,  and  the  best  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Youths’  Companion,  not 
later  than  April  1,  1890.  The  awards  will 
be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  so 
that  the  flags  may  be  distributed  before 
July  4.  The  publishers  of  this  justly  popu¬ 
lar  journal  are  worthy  of  much  praise  for 
this  action  which  cannot  fail  to  instil  patri¬ 
otic  feelings  in  many  an  American  youth. 
Send  to  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  the 
Companion  containing  full  particulars. 
Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston. 

- - - 

THE  HOUSEWIFE.— This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  monthly  paper — the  best  of 
the  50-cenc  monthlies  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  is 
familiar  with.  It  is  bright,  pure  and  help¬ 
ful,  of  genuine  value  to  the  ladies.  The 
departments  that  have  to  do  with  the  work 
of  women  are  well  edited  and  filled  with 
bright,  helpful  hints  from  genuine  house¬ 
keepers.  The  literary  features  of  The 
Housewife  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  powerful  story  called  “Trip.” 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  is  now  writing  a 
serial  story  which  will  begin  in  the  April  or 
May  issue.  With  the  March  issue  the  pa¬ 
per  will  appear  in  a  handsome  colored  cover 
designed  by  George  R.  Hanlon.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  invites  its  friends  to  try  this  paper. 
Those  who  do  so  will  not  regret  it.  Write 
to  the  Housewife  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  City,  mentioning  the  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  WRITER  for  January  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  “  Newspaper 
Factories.”  Many  country  papers  are  par¬ 
tially  printed  by  firms  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  such  sheets  which  are  tech¬ 
nically  known  as  “patent  insides.”  They 
are  able  to  give  a  much  better  class  of  matter 
than  the  average  country  editor  could  do, 
and  at  a  price  as  low  as  the  white  paper 
could  be  purchased  for  in  small  quan¬ 
tities.  The  system  has  been  in  operation 
about  25  years,  having  first  been  used  in 
1865,  but  it  has  assumed  immense  propor¬ 
tions,  and  enables  the  country  editor  to 
furnish  a  very  satisfactory  paper  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  with  a  very  small  capital. 
A  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  Arlo 
Bates,  a  very  popular  author.  The  Writer, 
Boston. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


THEDIXGEE  &CONARD  CO.,  WEST 
GROVE,  PA. — Again  we  have  to 
notice  the  catologue,  mainly  devoted  to 
roses,  of  this  firm,  probably  the  largest 
rose-growers  in  the  world.  While  the  list 
of  roses  is  probably  longer  than  that  of  any 


other  firm,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
catalogue,  of  late  years,  is  given  to  seeds, 
both  flower  and  vegetable,  of  the  leading 
kinds,  to  hardy  shrubs  and  bedding  plants. 
The  collections  of  roses  of  the  various 
classes  are  so  numerous  and  well  assorted 
and  the  prices  so  low  that  whatever  one’s 
wants  may  be  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  find 
at  the  much  reduced  collection  price  every 
variety  desired.  Thus  the  latest  novelties 
are  offered  in  collections.  Then  we  have 
“  The  Five  Newest  Black  Hybrid  Perpetu- 
als  ” — the  set  prepaid  by  mail  §1.25.  Again, 
one  may  choose  17  ever-blooming  roses 
from  the  regular  list,  prepaid  by  mail,  for 
$2.00.  The  novelties  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  notice  of  this  kind.  Our 
friends  should  send  for  the  catal'ogue,  men¬ 
tioning  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna.  O.— This  is  an 
unpretentious  catalogue  without  any  of  the 
absurd  pictures  and  gross  exaggerations  so 
often  seen.  A  special  offer  enables  the  pur¬ 
chaser  sending  three  dollars  to  select  seeds 
to  the  value  of  five  dollars,  the  reduction 
for  less  amounts  being  proportionate.  To 
the  seed  catalogue  is  appended  a  list  of 
fruits  both  small  and  large.  The  list  of 
potatoes  is  long  and  well  selected. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.— 
Probably  this  is  one  of  the  largest  seed- 
houses  in  the  world.  The  catalogue  is  of 
large  size,  100  pages, and  illustrated  without 
exaggeration.  There  are  several  colored 
pictures.  Among  flower  seeds  one  is  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  portrait  and  description  of 
a  new  dwarf  sweet  pea,  “Miss  Blanche 
Ferry.”  It  is  of  very  compact  growth,  re¬ 
quiring  no  support.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
produces  more  flowers  than  any  other  var¬ 
iety  and  is  10  days  earlier.  The  lowers 
have  long  stems  and  are  very  durable. 
Ferry’s  Puritan  Cauliflower  is  set  forth  as 
the  earliest,  the  surest  header  and  the  best 
variety  for  home  or  market  use.  Onions, 
beans,  celery,  melons,  sweet  corn,  peas, 
cabbages,  etc.,  are  offered  in  great  variety. 
A  chapter  on  the  “  Formation  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Vegetable  Garden  ”  is  worth 
reading  and  remembering. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John 
Street,  N.  Y. — This  conservative  old  firm 
treats  its  patrons  this  year  to  a  somewhat 
showier  catalogue  than  it  has  hitherto 
issued,  its  contents  being  inclosed  in  bright 
gilt  covers.  It  is  a  trustworthy  catalogue 
devoid  of  all  absurd  exaggerations  and 
hideous  illustrations.  This  firm  is  one  of 
the  few  that  give  very  full  lists  of  tree 
and  shrub  seeds  (both  evergreen  and  decid¬ 
uous)  ;  grape  seeds,  etc.  Among  novelties 
may  be  found  the  Ignotum,  Station  (up¬ 
right)  and  Horsford’s  Prelude  Tomatoes, 
the  White  Chestnut  and  Fordhook 
Squashes,  the  New  Golden  Fancy  Wrinkled 
Pepper,  Corona  Beauty,  Goldflesh  and  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes;  new  peas  and  melons; 
celery,  cucumbers,  lettuce  ;  a  new  variety 
of  Half  dwarf  Brussels-sprouts,  etc.  The 
new  varieties  of  flowers  are  rather  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Some  of  them 
we  shall  speak  of  later. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
— Mr.  Gregory’s  catalogue  is  not  the 
largest  published,  but  the  selections  are  of 
the  best.  He  has  given  many  years  of  his 
life  to  growing  vegetables  and  his  exper¬ 
ience  is  plainly  presented  in  his  books, 
“  Onion  Raising ;”  “  Cabbages  and  How  to 
Raise  Them;”  “Squashes  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,”  etc.  He  uses  from  30  to  40 
tons  of  fertilizers  annually  of  late  years, 
compounding  them  himself,  purchasing 
the  materials  and  various  chemicals  where 
he  could  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
has  of  late  published  a  little  book  which 
tells  the  story  of  his  experience.  All  these 
are  noted  on  the  last  page  of  the  catalogue 
in  question.  The  list  of  new  peas,  to¬ 
matoes,  potatoes,  beans,  celery,  sweet  corn, 
melons,  as  well  as  those  of  flower  seeds 
should  be  examined  by  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  III.— This 
is  an  illustrated  seed  catalogue  of  65  pages, 
with  illumined  covers.  It  offers  th6 follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  oats :  White  Swedish, 
Russian,  Bonanza,  Schcenen  and  Welcome. 
Prof.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  stated, 
finds  the  Schcenen  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  of  the  varieties  tried  in  productive¬ 
ness,  strength  of  straw  and  thinness  of 
hull.  He  places  it  at  the  head  of  his  list. 
Jonathan  Talcott,  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ,  well- 
known  the  country  over  as  a  most  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  regards  it  as  of  the  first  value. 
The  catalogue  will  be  sent  without  charge 
to  those  who  apply. 

W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Farm  Manual  for  1890,  of  175 
pages  profusely  illustrated,  coloied  covers 


and  several  colored  plates.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  shows  the  Large  Bush  Lima  of  which 
Mr.  Burpee  is  the  introducer.  Owing  to 
the  very  wet  season  two-thirds  of  the  crop 
was  lost  and  the  price  charged  is  75  cents 
per  packet  of  four  beans,  while  Mr.  Burpee 
declines  to  sell  more  than  two  packets  to 
one  person.  The  Saddle-back  Wax  Bean, 
also  controlled  by  this  firm,  is  said  to  be 
unequaled  in  quality,  while  the  pods  are 
as  thick  as  wide  and  absolutely  stringless. 
The  New  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  that  when  ready  for  pickling 
shows  no  sign  of  seeds  whatever.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
pee  offers  the  promising  late  potato,  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winner.  To  make  a  short  story,  we 
need  only  say  that  our  test  of  this  variety 
in  1888  gave  us  from  two  hills  the  largest 
yield  ever  raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
viz.  15%  pounds.  There  were  32  marketable 
potatoes  and  seven  small.  The  shape  is 
elliptical,  flattened  a  trifle ;  few  eyes,  rosy- 
pink  color.  It  is  a  late  variety. 

Mr.  Burpee’s  catalogue  bristles  with  new 
plants  and  seeds  the  more  important  of 
which  will  be  referred  to  as  space  permits: 
22  pages  are  given  to  thoroughbred  live 
stock,  Collie  dogs,  poultry,  turkeys,  ducks, 
pigs  and  sheep. 

The  Cornish  Organ.— All  of  our  musical 
friends  will  be  interested  in  the  catalogue 
issued  by  Cornish  &  Co.  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey.  The  organs  and  pianos  made 
by  this  house  are  first-class  in  quality  and 
tone,  and  as  they  are  absolutely  guaranteed 
for  10  years  the  purchase  of  one  of  them  is 
a  safe  investment.  Cornish  &  Co.  offer 
these  instruments  on  a  new  plan,  a  system 
of  payments  that  will  be  sure  to  please 
those  who  are  forced  to  economize.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  invites  its  readers  to  send  for  this 
catalogue  and  see  what  is  offered. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  hot  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3, 000,000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent  and  profits.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent ,  103  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers:  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Aa’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B'way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


%  <n>R£>  m 
■  S£TH  AF(N0lD-s 

COUGH  KILLER 

fo^s(oua^o(oLps- 

jOSESto* 


O.  D.Cook,  of  Woonsocket,  R- 
I..says:  Dr.Seth  Arnold  s  Cough 
Killer  cured  me  of  a  very  severe 
cough  In  a  snort  time.  I  heart¬ 
ily  recommend  it  for  all  it 
claims  to  do. 

IT  IS  INVALUABLE 

to  all  who  would  preserve  their 
health.  25 c.,  50c.  and  351 
per  bottle. 

ALL  DEALERS  Sell  It. 


too  8OSG8  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Home  &  Youth.  Cadiz,  O. 


gUvrrtising. 


Nothing  is  knows  to  science  at  all  com- 

parable  to  the  Cuticura  Remedies  in  their 
marvelous  properties  of  cleansing,  purifying  aud 
beautifying  the  skin,  and  in  curing  torturing,  disfig¬ 
uring.  itching,  scaly  and  pimplv  diseases  of  the  skin, 
scale  and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cut'CUra  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  It,  ex¬ 
ternally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  inrernally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price.  Cuticura,  50c  ;  Resolvent, 
|1. ;  Soap,  25c.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


ITT  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin 
IW~  prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap.  at 


Send  for  descriptive  circular  of 

PERFECT  AUTOMATIC 

COW  MILKER 

H.  K.  STEVENS,  Sec 
Room  3,  485  Main  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men,  come  West  and  learn  PRACTICAL 
Telegraphy.  Positions  furnished  when  competent. 
Circulars  free.  Indep’nt  Tel.  Co.,  Independence,  Mo. 


CS' _ Fine  Blooded  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poul- 

try.  Sporting  Dogs  for  sale.  Catalogues, 
with  iau engravings, free.  X .  P.  Bov F.R.Coatesville.Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— 200  cheap  farms  and  40,1X10  acres  choice 
Coal  and  Timber  lands  in  West  Virginia.  Circu¬ 
lars  Free.  J.  H.  BRISTOB,  Martlnsburg.  W.  Va. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
ained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide 


CDCC  PQATIC  Valuable  article  on  Feed  for 
inCC  UIIA  I  Id  Poultry;  reduces  cost  one  half. 
Sent  free.  The  Webster  Clover  Cutter  prepares  the 
clover  just  right  for  fowls.  Price,  $3  Also  Imported 
Indian'  Games.  Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 


BeaJJU 

Skir\&Scalp 

F^estof^ed 

GUti  cUf^ 

F^/v\^d  i^s. 


tllull  Aches,  Pains  and  Weaknesses  Instantly 
relieved  oy  the  Cuticura  Anti- Pain  Plaster, 
the  only  pain-kililng  plaster.  25e. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

3  Simple,  Perfect  sad  Self-R.galatiag.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hitcher.  Send 
&c  for lllus  Cato.  GKO.  U. STAHL,  Quincy,  LL 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

SUPERSEDES  ILL  CONDITION  POWDERS 

Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic, Bloo«l  Pur¬ 
ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  FOR  BREEDING  ANIHALS;will  make 
Hens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  1-lb. 
can,  25c.  ;5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
$1  for  5-lb.  trial  can,  charges  pre-paid. 
gfgd.by  L.  A.  RAVEN  &  CO. ,  Chicago,  HI* 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

IS  THE  NEWSPAPER  GIANT. 

YEARLY  CIRCULATION  OVER 

OWE  HUNDRED  MILLION  COPIES, 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD 

IS  THE 

Best  and  Biggest  Newspaper  on  the  American  Continent. 

12  Large  Pages  and  8  4  Long  Columns. 

Subscription  Price:  $1.00  Per  Year  of  52  Numbers. 


(The  WIIKLI  WORLD  anil  the  GURU  NEW-YORKER 

ONLY  $2  25  PER  YEAR. 

Club  Subscribers  Receive  All  Premiums.  Address  the 

RURAL  TX  E  W  —  YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


8o 


FEB  * 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


I}iun0rmis. 


i  lie  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to 
<  iper  very  liberal  terms  to  yood,  responsi¬ 
ble  permanent  agents.  Cori’espondence 
solicited. 

THE  FAITHFUL  SPOUSE. 

Whenever  Boggs  came  home  at  night 
Appearing  worse  for  wear, 

He  told  his  wife  that  he  got  tight. 

B  cause  it  banished  care. 

He  ssid :  -•*  My  darling  Mary  Ann; 

It  makeB  me  quite  another  man  ” 

One.night  the  door  was  tightly  locked. 

And  though  he  raised  a  din. 

As  loud  he  called  and  louder  knocked. 

She  would  not  let  him  in. 

“  A  faithful  wife,”  said  Mary  Ann, 

"Cannot  admit  another  man.” 

—  Washington  Capital 

A  SWEEPING  DEMONSTRATION— the  cham¬ 
bermaid.—  Weekly  N onpareil. 

Flat  Nonsense.— Expecting  the  comforts 
of  a  home  in  an  apartment  house. — Com¬ 
mercial  Bulletin. 

“I  am  learning  ze  language  varey  fast. 
Ze  little  boy  zare  a-spinning  his  top.  He  is 
a  spinster— eh  Joker's  Olio. 

Republics  were  ever  ungrateful.  We 
p  ut  our  great  men  on  postage  stamps  and 
then  punch  their  heads. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Not  Her  Fault.  —  “What  an  enigma 
you  are,  Nelli”  “Why?”  “I  never 
know  how  to  take  you.”  “You’ve  never 
tried.” — Life. 

Said  the  Cook  to  the  Footman  :  “It’s 
a  great  use  that  pepper  has  in  the  kitchen.” 
“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the  nutmeg 
has  a  grater.”— M ichi gan  Farmer. 

“What  is  the  use  of  that  girl  bangin’ 
away  on  the  piano,  Maria?”  “Practice, 
John, 1  practice  makes  perfect.’  ”  “  perfect 
what — pandemonium  ?  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 


Teacher  :  “  Anonymous  means  without 
a  name  ;  write  a  sentence  showing  you  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  use  the  word.”  Small 
girl  writes — “  Our  new  baby  is  anony¬ 
mous.  ’  ’—Michigan  Farmer. 

Sudden  Removal.— Stranger  (in  Kan¬ 
sas):  “Can  you  direct  me  to  the  county 
seat?”  Mr.  Dugout  (sadly):  “  No-o  I 
em’t,  stranger.  There  was  a  cyclone  here 
last  week  and  I  ain’t  heard  yit  whar  the 
county  seat  went  to.” — Life. 

Teacher  (who  believes  in  seasonable  ex¬ 
ercises.  and  who  has  been  having  the  chil¬ 
dren  read  about  poultry):  “And  now  can 
any  one  tell  me  what  poultry  means  ?  ” 
New  pupil  (confidently) :  “Yes.’m.  Poultry 
is  something  you  read  aloud!” — Lowell 
Citizen. 

A  Holiday  Experience.— Stephens : 
“  Why,  George,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Your 
coat  is  torn,  your  hat  crushed,  and  your¬ 
self  well-nigh  a  physical  wreck.  Have  you 
been  the  victim  of  footpads  ?  ”  Victim  : 
“  Worse  than  that.  I’ve  been  shopping  with 
my  wife  and  got  caught  in  the  crush 
around  a  bargain  counter.” — New  York 
Press. 


“OUT  OF  HIS  HEAD.” 


Only  JUJ  Cents 

TheHousewifE 

THREE  MONTHS  Great  Publications,  ONE  YEAR, 

Century,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  or  Butterick's  Delineator, 

As  you  prefer. 

FEBRUARY  HOUSEWIFE  will  contain:— 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  THE  HOLLOW  .  Marv  I  _ 

THE  GENIUS.  A  STuRY  OF  KATE .  . Kale 

SKELETONS  IN  CLOSETS .  . K. ale  I  pkOi i<  lark. 

NELLIE’S  UPPER  DRAWER . . Harriet  l  e  -Y.  .  “M/ 

OLD  MAMMY’S  VALENTINE.  (A  Pathetic  I  oem)..;;::;;;:;;;;;;;" m  ’p  hTmin* 
rai'KS  <»  Charm‘"K  l!it »'  Ve™> . . . :.:::::::::fgoiTic”’.,K 

COMFORTABLE  WINTER "STYLKS," GOOD*  FOR  "WEAR . Ei»«»a  Moffett  Tjng. 

GOOD  FOR  WARMTH.— REVOLUTION  IN  FRENCH 
DRESS-MAKING.— NOVELTIES  IN  APRONS.  THEIR 

T  H  E^VYOIW  A  N’S^C  EtAT  ^BOxT.I.^™f— —  — ^  . 

flowneerfsdle'workeu . ::::: : :::  »„.a  : 

frying  Y sW-room-v;.;;^ 

HOWTO  USE  A  H  A M ” . . . Tnirfa  lif,  rY.TZ  * 

EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  MISCELLANY . SauderHoT.: 

OTHER  PROMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE: 

S1*ff^eth  stuart  Phelps.  Marlon  Ifarland. 

5®™  Ueiry«°,<,>ke-  Juliet  Cordon. 

p  Chrlatiue  Terlinne  Herrick. 

.  Mary  C.  Hungerford. 

V  ?  r,d  s  ®  °dge.  Mrs.  John  Sherwood. 

v  V.5*,10- ,  Mr*.  m.  P.  Handy. 

AhMfl4*  r  Wheeler.  Eliza  «.  Parker. 

6tnaeLGa“"  tll  lA  .  Eleanor  W.  F.  Kates. 

Ana  Scores  of  other  Well-known  and  Popular  Writers. 

TheHousewifE 

IS  THE  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

We  Cannot  begin  to  tell  you  about  it  in  this  advertisement.  One  woman  expressed  it  when  she 

bvand  bv”  much  better  than  the  preceding.  1  don’t  know  what  you  will  do 

by  and  bj  .  Send  1()  tent*  for  t  li  rec  liiontli*  and  judge  for  yourself. 

'  Mention  Rural New-Yorker;  as  the  1st,  20th,  50th  and  lOOth  persons  answering  this  advertise- 


uy 


Housewife.  If  you  should  be  entitled  to  choose  one  of  these  publications,  vou  can,  if  you  are  already  u 
subscriber  to  that  publication,  have  your  subscription  begin  when  present  subscription  expires.  ONLY 
lO  CENTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHS.  Address 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Yc 


PASrcUattFoujs  gUrrirtising. 


THE  PRIZE  CROPS. 

STOCKBHIDGE  MAHURES  WIN  OVER  ALL  OTHER  FERTILIZERS. 


hotograph  of  some  of  the  Potatoes  raised  by  Mr.  C  B.  Coy,  Presque  Isle.  Me.,  on  Stockhridge  Potato 
Manure  exclusively,  winning  the  Grand  Prize  of  *1,100  tor  the  best  a<-'e  of  potatoes. 

Yield,  738)$  bushels.  See  his  affidavit  below.  / 

MR.  COY’S  AFFIDAVIT.  /- 

I,  Ch»rles  B.  Coy  of  Presque  Isle,  In  the  county  of  Aroostook,  State  of  Ma'nty  oath,  depose  and  say  that  in 
the  spring  of  1888  I  planted  one  acre  of  potatoes  on  my  farm  in  said  Presque  \  aslng  one  ton  of  Siockbrldge 
Potato  Manure;  that  the  yield  of  said  acre  was  seven  hundred  thirty  eight  bf  Js  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
potatoes,  sixty  poun  Is  to  the  bushel.  This  was  upon  sod  land  broken  up  in  t  All  of  1888. 

Aroostook,  ss.  /  Amd)  CHARLES  B.  Coy 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  m»  26th  day  ot  October,  a  i>„  1889. 

(Signed)  Frank'  .  ~ -toBKRTs,  Justice  <  f  the  Peace. 

/ 

Herbert  Myrlck,  Agricultural  Fdltor,  f  -gyinou,  Maine,  December  2,  I8S9. 

hut  :  Yours  ot  23d  duly  received  You  will  see  by  the  heading  of  /  getter  that  I  live  in  Caribou,  but  am 
well  acquainted  with  Charles  B.  Coy.  the  gentleman  you  referred  to./  have  always  found  him  an  honest, 
upright,  square  mau.  You  asked  if  I  believed  the  report.  I  have  not/  ^slightest  doubt,  as  I  saw  the  acre  •  f 
potatoes  measured  and  harvested,  it  was  measured  by  a  surveyor  wno’Yiolds  an  appointment  from  the  state 
tor  general  surveying  He  was  very  particular  and  measured  very  exact.  The  prize  crop  certificate  required 
a  space  of  six  feet  w  ide,  dug  and  cleat ed  of  all  vines  and  tubers,  which  was  done.  The  acre  of  potatoes  was 
dug.  assorted  an  t  weighed  on  a  platform  sea>e  (the  scale  being  first  tested  to  be  correct).  Each  barrel  being 
weighed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  emptied  it  was  weighed  again  and  subtracted,  leaving  the  net  weight  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  amount  w  as  divided  by  6n,  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  bushel.  There  was  none  measured  by  bulk 
I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  C  B.  Coy  did  not  add  any  other  potatoes  to  the  amount  dug  from  the  prize  acre,  neither 
wished  to  do  so  If  he  had  a  chance.  He  was  very  particular  in  every  respect  to  comply  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  In  the  prize  ciop  competition.  Also  would  say  that  the  measuring  of  ground,  harvesting  of  potatoes, 
weighing  of  potatoes  and  empties  (the  witnesses  doing  all  ihe  weighing),  and  when  complete,  they  swore  to  the 
above  to  be  correct.  I  think  if  you  could  have  seen  ihe  potatoes  as  the)  laid  on  the  ground,  vou  could  not  doubt 
the  report.  (Signed)  DANIKL  PALMER. 

We  would  add  that  we  did  not  know  Mr.  Coy,  and  never  heard  of  him  until  his  yield 
had  been  reported  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  us,  and 
purchased  his  fertilizer  in  the  open  market.  We  also  took  pains  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  all  the  information  which  we  obtained  bore  out  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Palmer 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Myrick.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace,  before  whom  the  solemn  oaths  were 
taken,  writes:  “I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  transaction  has  been  intelligently  and 
honestly  done.” 

HUM  fiRIIIJZfB  G8MPAHT,  aOSTOA  AND  NEW  ME 


The  Syracuse  Nurseries  I 

Old  and  JET  oliablo, 

*•*■»«»>*  «n«l  nioHt  Complete  Assortment  ol  Nursery  Niork  In  America, 
In  HI  DIHI)  APPLfcw  and  taTAMr’AKli  I’KABs  they  acknowledge  no  competition—  qual¬ 
ity  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  their  own  interests  by  getting 
prices  on  this  Superb  Mock  belore  buying.  Special  inducements  to  bnyers  in  large 
quantities. 
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I  wiiniwt  i  t-Wi  nut  nri  JIIIL-U  illlU  IMillUIH  Will  CUIINI1II  I  II VI T  UWIl 

ic«*h  on  iliiH  Superb  Stock  before  buy  ins:.  Special  inducement*  to  bn) 
Etuiitie*. 

MITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB,  SYRACUS 

. . odium 
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OPIUIRHfgri)ESTABUSHED\°PfiAMR  i 

r  1 . —  t  AND  RELIABLE  f  „ANO_  -I 

f^THE  ONLY  FIRM  OF  MANUFACTURERS  fN  AMERICA  PIANOS!  1 

=  selling  direct  to  Consumer,  From  Factory  to  Family  at  Wholesale  Rates  on  Terms  to  suit  Purchaser.  S 

EXACTLY 
LIKE 

THIS  CUT  1 

POH 


SOLiID 

it  CS  IJ  After  ton  daps*  trial, 
and^he^Jtalance^of’ 

'  price,  $:;/>,  to  be,  paid  jn  7  monthly  in 
=  8tallinents  of  $1}  each.  OR  if  CASH  IS  SENT  WITH 

=  ORDER,  WE  WILL  SPECIALLY  ACCENT  $45,00. 

£S?iLNI§£8  Specially  designed  Cabinet  Organ,  style  “Cano- 
=  No.  10.000.  contains  3  sets  Orchestral  toned  K.-sonatory 

3  lt3r  t  6 Octaves  t  to  Soto  Stops;  2  Octave  Coup- 

=  lers  (Isass  and  Treble)  j  2  K.*ee  Ewells  and  all  late  improvements. 

=  Dimensions.— 1>5  in.  high,  45  long,  81  wide. 

=  WARRANTED  FOR  TEN  LONG  YEARS. 

5  SOblD  WALNUT  CASE,  niGHLY  FINISHED. 

5  _ Handsome  Stool  nnd  largo  Instruction  Book,  uiuking 
-r  Vompiete  Musical  Outfit. 


S  BOW  Vn  Send  a  reference  as  to 

=  nun  I  U  UnULlli  your  responsibility  from 


=  ways.  12TYOU 


RISK.jE* 


REFERENCES. -FIRST  RATIONAL  BANK,  Washing-  _ 
Ton.  N.  JT.nny  Commercial  Agency  Jn  the  U.  8.,  and  thou-  ~ 

~~  years  have  purchased  5 


3CY 

Semis  of  persons  who  for  the  last  80 
instruments  of  our  manufacture. 


CORNISH’SmD,SPB‘PIANOSI 

AND  UPRrGHT  1  WU  = 

Magnificent  Tfew  Design*,  finest  materials,  whole-  s 

salo  prices,  v;>on  terms  to  suit  all  purchasers.  Shipped  to  = 
any  part  of  tho  civilized  world,  on  freo  test  triaL 

NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED.  3 


We  wan  t  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  WRITF  TO-DAY 

Catalogue.  YOtrOAN  SAVE  _ 
WONKY.  WR ITE  whether yem wantto  buy nowor not.  Our  55 
Catalogue  will  interest  you  and  you  can  get  It  for  nothing.  = 

ic^^r“,coR::!SH  a  co.  eag')  S 
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PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNAUK  «fc  CO.. 

Baltimore,  22  &  24  Fast  Baltimore  Street, 
fc  kw  York,  148 Fifth  Ave.  WasiiiNGToti  ,817M’k’t  Space 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters  •  levator-. 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  eai» 
logue. 

Boomer  k  Boiohert  Prsn  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Sj/raouee, 
New  York. 
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PROFESSOR  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 


FOR  34  years  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson 
(an  excellent  likeness  of  whom  we 
present  to  our  readers  at  Fig.  32)  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  During  this  long 
period  he  has  been  an  earnest,  steadfast, 
hard-working  student  and  investigator  of 
the  various  sciences  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
toward  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
by  his  efforts  and  powerful  advocacy  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  introducing  several  meas¬ 
ures  of  local  and  uational  importance, which 
have  already  greatly  benefited  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  and  are  certain  to  be  of 
vastly  more  advantage  to  them  when  every¬ 
where  adopted  and  developed  to  their  full 
extent. 

Though  of  Connecticut  parentage,  S.  W. 
Johnson  was  born  at  Kingsboro,  Fulton 
County,  New  York,  on  July  3d,  1830.  Four 
years  later  his  family  emigrated  to  what 
was  called  the  “Black  River  Country ”  in 
Lewis  County,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed 
on  an  extensive,  fertile  and  well-managed 
farm,  a  circumstance  which  has  had  much 
influence  on  his  subsequent  career,  as  he  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  and  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  an  early  age.  After  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  course  of  study  at  the  common  school, 
his  education  was  continued  at  the  Low- 
ville  Academy,  the  Yale  Scientific  School 
and,  during  1853,  1854  and  1855,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic.  Then  for  some  time  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Liebig,  Von 
Kobell  and  Pettenkof  at  Munich,  and 
afterward  passed  over  to  England  where 
his  acquisitions  were  increased  under 
Frankland.  Such  a  course  of  study  afforded 
the  best  possible  foundation  for  a  useful 
and  distinguished  scientific  career. 

From  an  early  age  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  exhibited  an  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  even  before  his  departure  for  Europe  he 
had  taught  for  a  short  time  in  a  common 
school  and  in  the  New  York  State  Normal 
School,  and  on  his  return  to  America  in  the 
fall  of  1855,  he  became  chief  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  analytical  chemistry  at  Yale. 
Next  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  and 
his  addiess  that  year  before  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  Frauds 
in  Commercial  Fertilizers,  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  now  in  force  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  many  other  States  to  protect 
the  buyers  of  those  articles.  In  1857  agri¬ 
cultural  chemistry  was  included  under  the 
title  of  his  office,  and  he  was  appointed 
chemist  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  during  1857,  ’58  and  ’59,  made  reports 
on  commercial  fertilizers,  which  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
usefulness  of  these  aids  to  agriculture  at 
the  same  time  that  they  acted  as  a  salutary 
check  on  frauds  in  their  sale. 

When  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  established  in  1866,  Professor  Johnson 
was  appointed  a  member  and  served  two 
years,  when  he  resigned  the  position,  but 
■was  at  once  appointed  its  chemist,  an  office 
he  held  for  the  next  three  years,  during 
which  he  continued  his  reports  on  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  As  long  ago  as  1873  he  strongly  advo¬ 
cated  the  establishment  of  a  State  agricul¬ 
tural  experiment  station,  and  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  crowned  with  success 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1877,  when 
he  became  a  director  of  the  station. 
For  many  years  the  station  was  confined  to 
two  small  rooms,  and  the  appliances  and 


works  of  reference  were  for  the  most  part 
loaned  by  Yale  College  or  borrowed  from 
the  Professor’s  private  laboratory  and  li¬ 
brary.  Besides  his  regular  lectures  and  a 
long  series  of  official  reports,  which  have 
been  models  for  works  of  their  kind,  the 
labors  of  Professor  Johnson  have  included 
many  prized  contributions  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  and  the  publication  of  many 
valuable  works  on  his  specialties.  Of  these, 
the  most  widely  known  are  “  How  Crops 
Grow,”  “How  Crops  Feed,”  and  “Peat  and 
its  Uses  as  Fertilizer  and  Fuel.” 

The  first  extended  biographical  sketch  of 
Professor  Johnson,  with  a  portrait,  was 
given  to  the  public  by  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  its  issue  of  March  1,  1879.  Since 
then  he  has  been  fully  occupied  in  teaching 
theoretical,  agricultural  and  organic  chem¬ 
istry  and  in  the  oversight  of  the  Connecti- 


PROFESSOR  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

cut  Experiment  Station.  The  only  consid¬ 
erable  literary  work  he  has  undertaken, 
beyond  that  required  for  the  experiment 
station,  has  been  the  revision  of  his  most 
popular  work,  “How  Crops  Grow,”  which 
can  no%v  be  read  in  German,  Swedish,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Japanese,  and  in  two  Russian  trans¬ 
lations. 


floriciiltfiral. 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  SPHLEAS. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


(See  page  82.) 


APART  from  the  many  beautiful  garden 


shrubs  known  as  spirtea,  we  have  a  select 
set  of  herbaceous  perennials  that  are  also 
spirseas.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  S. 
(properly  called  Astilbe),  Japonica,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  illustration — see  Fig.  33— which 
is  the  one  so  extensively  growm  by  florists 
in  greenhouses  in  winter  and  spring  for  its 
snow-white,  fleecy  blossoms.  But  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  lives  along  and  blossoms 
in  the  borders  in  our  outdoor  gardens  year 
after  year.  The  florists  force  it  in  winter 
simply  because  it  submits  readily  to  this 
treatment,  and  its  blossoms  are  a  desiderat¬ 
um  during  the  winter  months.  There  is  also 
a  variegated-leaved  form,  a  good  deal  used 
in  gardens  for  bordering  flower  plots,  and 
it  blooms  just  as  wrell  as  the  plain  green¬ 
leaved  sort. 

Another  astilbe,  called  A.  rivularis,  of 
much  ranker  growth  than  the  Japonica,  is 


From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  32. 

not  infrequent  in  our  gardens,  but  it  isn’t 
very  hardy  in  the  North.  It  has  yellowish- 
white  or  reddish  flowers  that  appear  about 
midsummer. 

Now  we  come  to  the  true  spirceas.  Com¬ 
monest  among  them  is  the  English  Meadow¬ 
sweet.  (S.  Ulmaria),  which  is  very  hardy  and 
grow’s  in  dense  mats,  and  has  yellowish- 
white  flowers  on  leafy  stems,  two  feet  high. 
There  is  a  variegated-leaved  form  of  it  quite 
common  in  our  gardens ;  and  there  is  a 
double-flowered  form.  Its  blossoms  are 
pure  white,  and  without  the  dinginess  of 
the  single  one,  and  the  plants  grow  hardly 
as  rankly.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  quite  com¬ 
mon,  and  one  of  our  finest  perennials. 

Spiraea  Filipendula,  commonly  called 
Dropwort,  is  another  European  species 
plentiful  in  our  gardens.  It  has  tuberous 
roots,  clumps  of  fern-like  leaves,  and  yel¬ 
lowish-white  flowers  in  bunches  on  stem 


about  two  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  double- 
flowering  form,  smaller  in  all  its  parts, 
whose  flowers  are  snow'y-w’hite.  This  is  not 
only  the  best  form,  but  one  of  our  choicest 
of  hardy  flowers. 

S pinna  lobata,  often  called  S.  venusta,  is 
our  native  Queen  of  the  Prairie ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  garden 
plant.  It  usually  runs  about  three  to  five 
feet  high,  and  has  panicled  cymose  flowers, 
more  or  less  of  a  pink  or  rose  color. 

Spira?a  palmata  is  a  Japanese  species  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie  section, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
race.  Its  flowers  are  rosy-crimson,  in  am¬ 
ple  cymose  panicles,  and  appear  towards 
midsummer.  It  grows  about  two  to  three 
feet  high.  In  Europe  it  is  largely  grown  as 
an  outdoor  garden  plant ;  also  in  pots  for 
forcing  in  greenhouses.  Sometimes  it  does 
well  in  America,  at  other  times  it  does  not. 
With  us  it  behaves  “  middling,”  but  not 
as  well  as  do  the  other  kinds  already  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is  also  a  white-flowered  va¬ 
riety  of  it. 

Spiraea  Aruncus  is  the  Goat’s-Beard  of  the 
Catskill  and  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  a 
bold  and  handsome  plant  it  is  for  certain 
positions  in  the  garden.  Planted  in  good 
ground,  in|an  open  or  shady  place — in  fact, 
naturalized  wherever  one  w’ould  plant 
tawny  or  yellow’  day  lilies,  the  Goat’s-Beard 
will  thrive  nicely,  but  it  isn’t  choice  or 
neat  enough  for  small  gardens. 

The  cultivation  of  all  of  these  s,.  .„eas  is 
very  simple ;  all  they  want  is  deeply-loose, 
common  garden  soil,  and  the  spreading  ones 
should  be  lifted,  divided  and  replanted 
every  few  years.  In  the  fall  I  cut  over  the 
old  flower  stems,  and  scatter  some  rotted 
manure  over  an3  about  them.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  neater  than  letting  the  old  stems 
remain  under  the  disguise  of  protection, 
and  I  ahvays  postpone  forking  the  ground 
about  them  till  spring. 

Spiraea ‘Japonica,  S.  Ulmaria  and  S.  Fili¬ 
pendula  bloom  early  in  summer,  and  S. 
lobata  and  S.  palmata.  about  midsummer. 
They  increase  moderately  fast,  and  are  read¬ 
ily  propagated  by  division  of  the  clumps  in 
early  spring  or  early  fall.  They  are  never 
increased  from  cuttings,  neither  are  they 
artificially,  from  seed. 


P  amolugictxl. 


RULES  FOR  PRUNING 

FRUIT  TREES. 


Opinions  of  Veteran  Orchardists. 


FROM  J.  J.  THOMAS. 

To  increase  growth  by  pruning,  do  it 
when  the  tree  is  dormant,  or  before  the 
buds  swell  in  the  spring.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  the  shoots,  the  growth  of  the 
rest  is  increased.  If  the  pruning  is  done 
when  the  tree  is  growing  or  in  leaf,  the 
growth  will  be  checked.  But  if  the  amount 
cut  aw’ay  be  small,  little  check  will  be  given, 
or  if  the  land  is  rich  and  cultivated  and 
the  growth  very  strong,  a  light  check  will 
do  little  or  no  harm.  These  general  rules 
will  apply  to  all  kinds  of  trees. 
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FROM  JULIUS  HARRIS. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  best 
time  for  priming  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  is 
in  the  spring  when  the  trees  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  put  on  their  season’s  growth,  as  the 
wounds  made  by  removing  limbs  will  heal 
more  quickly  then  than  at  any  other  sea¬ 
son.  Much  care  should  be  taken  in  prun¬ 
ing  to  leave  each  tree  with  a  good-looking 
top,  composed  of  strong,  upright  limbs, 
capable  of  holding  up  the  burden  of  fruit 
and  sufficiently  open  for  the  sun  to  strike 
through  to  give  the  fruit  its  beautiful  color. 
In  field  culture  the  tops  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  (except  dwarfs)  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  for  a  team  to  work  under  them 
without  bruising  the  limbs. 

Ridgeway,  N.  Y. 

FROM  DR.  T.  II.  HOSKINS. 

In  those  sections  where  the  cold  of  win¬ 
ter  is  not  very  severe,  the  season  in  which 
wre  prune  is  not  very  material,  so  far  as  in¬ 
jury  to  the  tree  is  concerned,  remembering, 
however,  that  to  pnme  a  tree  in  growth  is 
always  a  check,  and  this  check  will  always 
be  proportional  to  the  present  vigor  of  the 
tree,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  pruning. 
Pruning  for  form  should  therefore  be  done 
while  the  tree  is  bare  of  foliage,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  a  few  weeks  before  growth  begins. 
Pruning  for  fruit  must  be  done  iu  the 
growing  season,  and  is  necessary  only  in 
over-vigorous  trees.  These,  if  left  alone, 
will  in  time  come  to  bearing ;  but  the  mu¬ 
tilation  of  severe  pruning,  which  threatens 
their  life,  throws  them  into  fruit,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  principle  of  Nature  that  seems  gen¬ 
eral,  if  not  universal. 

But  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  country, 
pruning  fruit-trees,  except  those  thoroughly 
iron-clad,  is  a  much  more  delicate  bus¬ 
iness.  In  fact  heavy  pruning  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  fruit  trees  in  districts  where 
they  are  subject  to  winter  injury.  Large 
cuts  rarely,  if  ever,  heal  soundly,  and  the 
condition  known  as  “black-heart”  almost 
at  once  appears,  and  in  a  few  years  destroys 
the  tree,  meantime  unprofitable.  Such 
trees  must  he  handled  very  tenderly  from 
the  start,  the  heads  being  carefully  formed 
by  disbudding  and  penknife-pruning  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  so  that  wounds 
will  be  well  covered  before  growth  stops. 
Even  so,  tender  or  half-tender  sorts  are  not 
very  satisfactory,  and  will  always  be  gladly 
replaced  by  the  iron-clad  sorts,  even  if  not 
quite  so  good  in  quality. 

Newport,  Vt. 

FROM  GEORUE  T.  POWELL. 

Mr  choice  of  a  season  for  pruning  ivould 
be  June,  as  when  growth  begins  any  wound 
or  cut  made  Nature  begins  to  heal  at  once, 
hence  a  smooth,  perfect  healing  of  all 
branches  cut  at  that  time  will  follow.  For 
growth  of  wood,  cut  or  prune  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  growth ;  for  development  of  fruit- 
buds,  prune  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
months.  Never  prune  a  cherry  tree  after 
it  is  four  years  of  age.  Other  trees  requiie 
light  pruning  annually. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  T.  T.  LYON. 

It  should  be  understood  that  all  pruning 
is  injurious  about  in  proportion  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  distinctly  defined  and 
necessary  purpose.  If,  before  commencing 
to  prune,  the  purpose  is  carefully  defined, 
and,  withal,  the  model  to  be  wrought  out 
is  well  determined,  the  result  may  be 
reached  as  follows,  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  the  vitality  of  the  plant. 

With  vigilance  and  promptness  and  an 
annual  attention  to  the  matter,  it  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found  needful  to  employ 
any  implement  beyond  the  pruning  knife 
or  shears,  and  perhaps  a  long-handled 
chisel.  With  the  foregoing  preliminaries  in 
mind,  my  first  rule  is  : 

1.  Prune  young  trees  to  secure  a  prop¬ 
erly  formed  head  ;  to  remove  shoots  which 
threaten  to  cross  or  interfere ;  and  to  keep 
the  head  sufficiently  open.  Do  this  always 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring  ;  but  well  in 
advance  of  the  earliest  movement  of  the 
sap,  to  avoid  “  bleeding.”  In  doing  this, 
yield,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  natural 
habit  of  the  variety.  Never  attempt  to  put 
different  varieties  into  the  same  “strait- 
jacket.” 

2.  To  hasten  or  increase  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  of  older  trees,  thin,  cut  back,  or  “pinch 
in  ”  the  growing  shoots  in  early  summer, 
soon  after  the  tries  are  in  full  leaf,  the 
tei  deucy  of  which  will  be  to  encourage  or 
increase  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  which 
are  developed  at  or  soon  after  this  season, 
and  in  the  absence  of  which  the  next  sea¬ 
son’s  bloom  and  fruit  will  be  impossible. 

3.  The  vitality  of  the  tree  may  be  still 
better  conserved,  the  necessity  of  spring  or 


summer  pruning,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
avoided,  and  the  desired  objects  gained,  if 
the  orchardist  during  the  season  of  growth 
shall  make  frequent  visits  to  each  tree, 
and  “pinch  in”  or  rub  off  misplaced,  in¬ 
cipient  shoots,  at  the  same  time  stopping, 
(pinching  in),  such  leading  shoots  as  may 
be  too  far  out-growing  their  neighbors. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

FROM  GEORGE  C.  SNOW. 

NEVER  allow  a  branch  to  grow  where  it 
is  not  wanted;  watch  the  tree  carefully 
and  if  a  bud  starts,  which  if  allowed  to 
grow,  will  necessitate  the  cutting  out  of  a 
branch  in  after  years,  break  it  out  before 
it  gets  hard  enough  to  require  shears  or 
saw  to  cut  it  off.  If  cutting  must  be  done, 
any  date  before  June  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
time  as  can  be  laid  down  for  a  general  rule 
for  this  latitude.  If  large  branches  are  re¬ 
moved,  paint  the  wound  with  any  kind  of 
paint  handy.  It  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  heal  over  arid  prevent  damage  to  the 
tree.  Always  cut  close;  never  allow  stubs 
to  be  left.  Cut  from  both  sides  in  order  to 
prevent  or  avoid  the  loosening  or  stripping 
of  the  bark  on  the  parts  to  remain  on  the 
tree.  A  tree  is  like  a  boy:  if  bad  habits 
are  allowed  to  form  while  young, it  is  very 
hard  to  overcome  them  later. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FROM  V.  B.  WHEAT. 

The  proper  time  for  pruning  is  “  when 
your  knife  is  sharp  ” — that  is  to  say,  a  fruit 


tree  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  so 
that  it  will  require  the  removal  of  any 
large  branches.  From  the  time  it  is  set  in 
the  orchard  its  growth  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  every  starting  growth  not 
needed  to  contribute  to  one's  ideal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tree,  should  be  at  once  re¬ 
moved.  If  the  mistake  is  made  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  tree  to  grow  naturally  and  become 
a  mass  of  thickly  crowded  branches, 
then  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  a  vigor¬ 
ous  pruning,  which  must  result  in  a  greater 
or  less  injury  to  the  tree’s  vitality,  and  the 
operation  will  never  give  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  proper  time  for  such  pruning 
—if  neglect  makes  it  a  necessity— would,  I 
should  say,  be  in  the  early  spring.  I  know 
of  no  fixed  rules  that  will  apply  to  pruning 
and  shaping  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 
The  character  of  growth  even  in  the  same 
varieties  is  so  different  that  a  fixed  rule  is 
of  little  or  no  value.  As  well  might  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  rule  for  the  training,  edu¬ 
cating  and  development  of  the  average  boy 
to  an  ideal  manhood. 

There  are,  however,  certain  general  rules 
that  can  be  recommended  :  First,  have  an 
ideal  of  what  a  tree  should  be,  or  what  you 


desire  it  to  be  when  fully  grown ;  then 
watch  its  early  growth  and  remove  all 
shoots  that,  in  your  judgment,  if  allowed 
to  grow,  would  be  undesirable  in  .the  de¬ 
velopment  and  formation  of  your  ideal 
tree ;  but  leave  enough  to  grow  at  such 
points  that  when  the  tree  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped  it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
such  form  as  is  best  adapted  to  carry  and 
ripen  its  burden  of  fruit  when  it  comes  into 
bearing.  With  trees  of  a  characteristic 
low-spreading  growth,  as  with  the  King, 
Greening  and  some  other  varieties  of 
apples,  trim  the  body  well  up,  and  start 
the  head  well  from  the  ground  and  en¬ 
courage  an  upright  growth  of  the  branches ; 
but  with  the  Northern  Spy  and  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  pear  and  plum  that  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  vigorous  upright  growth 
and  form  a  narrow,  compact  top  of  a 
bight,  that  is  undesirable,  good  results 
will  be  obtained  by  starting  the  head  of 
the  tree  comparatively  low  on  the  body, 
and  cutting  back  in  early  spring  one-third 
or  more  of  the  last  year’s  growth  of  wood, 
particularly  those  shoots  growing  up  from 
the  center.  This  will  cause  the  tree  to 
take  a  spreading  form  of  growth  iu  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  is  more  or  less  cut  back  and  the 
growth  of  side-branches  or  laterals  is  en¬ 
couraged.  In  conclusion,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  experience  as  the  best  teacher  in 
pruning.  With  it  and  careful  observation 
a  novice  will  soon  attain  a  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  business,  which  is  difficult  to 


impart  to  others  in  all  its  detail  by  ever  so 
carefully  worded  rules. 

Orleans,  N.  Y. 

FROM  J.  A.  PEARCE. 

I  prune  my  grapes  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
apples  through  the  winter,  peaches  towards 
spring,  cherries  in  the  middle  of  summer; 
pears  and  plums  I  do  not  prune  extensively 
after  severe  cold  is  over;  raspberries  and 
strawberries  are  pruned  as  soon  after  the 
crop  is  off  as  possible.  The  new  growth  on 
raspberries  I  cut  back  when  of  the  proper 
hight,  say,  2%  feet;  grapes  1  trim  on  the 
renewal  system.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
away  nearly  all  old  wood  each  year.  I 
leave  from  30  to  40  buds  on  three  canes  of 
this  year’s  growth  in  such  shape  that  they 
can  be  tied  to  a  4) 2-feet  trellis  to  bear  fruit 
next  year,  training  one  straight  up  and 
each  of  the  other  two  obliquely  to  its 
neighbor  at  the  side.  The  spring  pruning 
consists  in  rubbing  off,  soon  after  the  ntw 
growth  starts  in  thespring,  all  superfluous 
growth,  thus  throwing  the  strength  into 
a  few  canes  where  I  want  it.  A  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  It  is 
very  quickly  done  and  if  properly  perform¬ 
ed  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  after 


labor  and  also  keep  the  vines  where  they 
should  be.  Thus  I  grow  just  what  I  want 
no  more  or  no  less  from  year  to  year  and 
secure  well  ripened  wood.  As  a  rule,  it 
will  pay  to  lay  the  vines  down.  One  crop 
saved  would  pay  for  the  labor  of  years. 

Iu  trimming  my  apples,  I  try  to  avoid 
the  inverted  umbrella  shape  often  seen. 
Such  trees  look  very  nice  till  they  have  to 
bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  or  are  caught 
in  a  severe  ice  storm  ;  then  down  they  go. 
I  like  to  preserve  the  center  stem  and  start 
four  to  six  limbs  around  it  at  different 
places,  so  as  to  avoid  having  the  branches 
just  opposite  each  other. 

Pruned  in  this  way  the  trees  will  stand 
almost  any  amount  of  hard  usage.  I 
have  a  Northern  Spy  which  I  can  see  from 
where  1  write.  It  was  grafted  by  a  blind 
man.  I  have  taken  extra  pains  with  it  on 
that  account  I  suppose.  It  has  the  center 
stem  and  five  limbs  are  started  around  it. 

1  try  to  avoid  running  up  bare  poles  having 
a  little  tuft  on  the  top  so  as  not  to  have  to 
climb  to  the  sky  to  get  my  apples  on  old 
trees.  I  would  rather  thin  out  and,  if  need 
be,  head  off  the  tops  occasionally.  This 
renews  the  growth  below  and  keeps  the 
trees  within  bounds.  Peaches  I  trim  by  the 
heading  and  thinning  out  systems.  In  the 
first  place  I  take  off  all  under  branches 
that  are  liable  to  get  down  on  the  ground 
or  trouble  the  cultivator.  Then  I  head  off 
any  limb  that  is  going  out  of  reach.  I  cut  it 
anywhere  I  want  to,  as  the  peach  is  very 
good  natured  about  being  cut.  Then  I  thin 
out  the  branches  through  the  center  of  the 
top.  taking  off  crooked  or  undesirable  ones. 
As  a  rule,  the  peach  carries  too  much  top" 
and  a  judicious  cutting  will  greatly  helpto 
renew  the  life  of  the  tree  and  also  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Cherries  should 
be  trimmed  only  in  the  hot  weather  of 
summer  as  the  wounds  are  liable  to  rot 
and  destroy  the  tree  if  the  trimming  is 
done  at  other  times.  They  do  not  need  so 
much  trimming  as  other  fruits.  I  try  to 
avoid  cutting  any  large  limbs  on  my  pears 
and  plums.  Strawberry  vines  I  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
off,  cutting  just  high  enough  not  to  destroy 
the  crowns  of  the  plants.  Some  practice 
putting  straw  on  the  vines  and  burning  it, 
but  I  prefer  cutting  and  hoeing  out  all 
weeds  and  grass  if  there  be  any  at  this 
time;  then  I  give  good  cultivation  till  fall 
Raspberry  pruning  is  simply  taking  out 
the  old  canes,  as  any  superfluous  young 
shoots  should  have  been  taken  out  earlier — 
soon  after  thespring  pruning  of  the  grapes. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


VARIETIES  OF  CELERY;  STORING  AND 
BLANCHING  IT;  THE  “BEST”  INCUBA¬ 
TOR  :  CHOICE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
DECIDUOUS  AND  EVERGREEN; 

A  SELECTION  OF  FINE 
SHRUBS. 

E.  P.  S.,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass—  1. 
Celery  about  here  this  year  has  been  poor, 
and  has  not  kept  well.  The  unusually  wet 
season  may  account  for  this.  I  grew  Boston 
Market  and  Golden  Dwarf.  Both  made  a 
fine  growth,  but  when  prepared  for  market 
the  stalks  were  rusty  and  slender,  and  the 
outside  ones  were  often  hollow.  White 
Plume  is  not  liked  by  many.  Are  there 
better  kinds  for  market,  that  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  rust?  Can  the  new  Golden  Self¬ 
blanching  be  depended  on  ?  What  is  the 
best  way  to  store  celery  for  winter  sales  ? 
I  have  tried  Henderson’s  trench  system, 
but  it  has  not  worked  well  this  season.  I 
have  been  afraid  to  cover  it  too  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  wet,  mild  spells,  and  then  iu  some 
of  the  sudden  changes  it  has  been  frosted. 
About  here  it  is  sometimes  stored  in  rough 
board  sheds  or  houses,  tanked  with  hay.  I 


ASTILBE  (SPIR/EA)  JAPONICA. 

Re-engraved  from  the  London  Garden.  See  Page  81.  Fig.  33. 
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think  it  was  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  a  New 
York  man  who  had  been  to  one  of  our  fairs 
(perhaps  the  Bay  State)  said  that  celery 
was  kept  better  by  the  New- York  way  than 
by  the  Boston  way,  the  New  York  way  be¬ 
ing  in  trenches  I  suppose.  Mr.  W.  Falconer 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  says  his 
celery  has  kept  well.  Will  the  Editor  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  or  Mr.  Falconer  explain  more 
fully  his  way,  or  give  the  most  economical 
and  practical  way  to  keep  celery  for  winter 
sales  ?  Would  a  rough  board  roof  improve 
the  trench  system  for  this  section  ?  Celery 
would  bea  valuable  crop,  if  it  could  be  kept 
well.  A  short,  large,  solid  stalk  is  what 
would  sell  about  here.  One  other  thing — 
celery  has  not  blanched  well.  Golden 
Dwarf  put  in  trenches  last  November  is 
not  well  blanched  even  now.  That  earthed 
up  was  long  blanching. 

2.  Can  the  R.  N.-Y.  or  some  of  its  cor¬ 
respondents  advise  us  as  to  which  is  the 
most  reliable  incubator?  I  have  averaged 
1  or  11  chicks  from  18  selected  eggs.  About 
what  per  cent,  of  such  eggs  would  a  good 
incubator  be  likely  to  hatch  ?  I  do  not 
mean  what  per  cent,  after  all  infertile  eggs 
have  been  removed,  and  also  those  that  do 
not  show  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week,  but  what  per  cent,  of  apparently 
good  eggs  put  into  the  incubator.  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  the  beautiful  R.  N.-Y. 
Grounds,  and  the  great  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  there,  and  the  attractive 
and  effective  ways  in  which  these  have 
been  used,  that  I  have  wanted  very  much 
to  see  them.  3.  I  wish  farmers  could  be 
induced  to  plant  more  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines,  too.  TheR.  N.-Y.  often  recommends 
one  and  another  of  these.  Can  it  spare  the 
time  and  space  to  give  a  list  of  hardy  orna¬ 
mentals  that  it  would  recommend  and 
tell  us  how  to  use  them — that  is  as  wind 
breaks  or  screens,  as  single  specimens  or 
groups  ?  What  kinds  should  be  grouped  ? 
4.  What  shrubs  or  vines  will  do  well  in  the 
shade— on  the  north  side  of  buildings,  for 
instance,  and  what  would  be  best  adapted 
to  a  sunny  exposure  ?  5.  What  deciduous 

and  evergreen  trees  are  best  suited  to  this 
latitude  ?  6.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
seed  tor  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  ? 
Would  much  time  be  lost  ?  What  seed 
would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  ?  I  am  most 
interested  in  the  horticultural  part  or  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  but  consider  it  one  of  the  very 
best  farm  papers,  and  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

Ans. — 1.  Many  of  our  friend’s  inquiries 
will  be  answered  before  spring.  To  answer 
them  explicitly  would  fill  several  issues. 
We  have  grown  about  every  kind  of  celery. 
During  the  past  season  few  kinds  have 
been  free  of  rust  and  few  have  made  good, 
strong  plants.  Years  ago  we  received 
from  Londou  a  parsley-leaved  celery  that 
was  entirely  free  from  rust,  and  made 
beautiful  plants  which  blanched  nicely. 
This  is  now  advertised  by  some  seedsmen 
(Peter  Henderson  &  Company  for  one)  as 
Bouquet  Celery.  Among  a  dozen  kinds  this 
was  free  from  rust.  Still  the  main  stem 
grew  too  long  and  thick.  The  Golden 
varieties  do  not  give  satisfaction  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  In  favorable  seasons  Gold¬ 
en  Heartwell  has  been  our  best  variety. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  at  present  inclined  to 
favor  the  red  or.  rose  sorts  as  being  the 
most  vigorous.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Covent  Garden  Red,  Rose,  Lou¬ 
don  Red.  The  best  method  of  storing  celery 
we  know  of  is  this:  Dig  a  pit  about  three 
feet  wide,  as  long  as  desired  and  as  deep  as 
the  plants.  Take  up  the  plants  with  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots  and  place  them  in 
this  as  in  ordinary  trenches.  Place  over 
this  pit  a  double-pitch  roof.  This  is  easily 
made  in  sections  as  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  The  peak  of  the  roof  should 
be  about  18  inches  above  the  plants,  giving 
a  considerable  air  space.  The  sections  are 
very  readily  removed  during  warm  weather. 
In  very  cold  weather  the  roof  must  be 
adequately  covered. 

2.  We  do  not  know  which  is  the  best  in¬ 
cubator.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  little  or  no 
experience.  The  Monarch,  made  by  James 
Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  is  probably 
as  good  as  any.  The  Prairie  State  is  also 
good.  G.  W.  Pressey,  Hammouton,  N.  J., 
makes  a  cheap  machine. 

3.  For  wind-breaks  we  prefer  the  White 
Pine.  Cut  back  or  disbudded  from  year  to 
year,  they  at  length  make  compact  and 
beautiful  trees.  Evergreens  should  never 
be  grouped  so  that  they  will  touch  each 
other,  except  it  may  be  for  screens  or  hedges. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Common  Hemlock,  as 
it  is  called,  will  be  the  best  for  our  friend’s 
climate.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  ever¬ 
greens  where  it  thrives.  For  a  beautiful, 
deciduous  hedge,  we  should  choose  the 
Japan  Quince  in  variety. 

4.  Actinidia,  Climbing  Hydrangea,  wis¬ 


taria,  clematis,  Hall’s  Honeysuckle, 
Trumpet  Vine,  all  do  well  in  the  shade. 
For  a  sunny  exposure  Hall’s  Honeysuckle, 
Dutchman’s  Pipe,  clematis  in  variety, 
Akebia  quinata,  wistaria  (Chinese  and 
American),  the  variegated  Ampelopsis  or 
Yitis  heterophylla.  The  Calico  Bush 
(Kalmia  latifolia),  rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
Hypericum  kalmianum,  Calycanthus, 
her beris,  Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  Japonica), 
privet,  Mock  Orange,  many  of  the  spiraeas, 
Symphoricarpus  all  do  well  or  fairly  well 
in  the  shade. 

5.  Among  evergreen  trees  we  should  se¬ 
lect  from  the  following  :  White,  Alcock’s, 
Hemlock,  Oriental,  Tiger  tail  (polita)  and 


Blue  Spruces.  The  Weeping,  Big-leaved 
and  Small-leaved  Hemlocks  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  for  small  places,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
considerable  collections.  Then  we  should 
select  the  Japan  Retinisporas,  the  golden 
variegated,  pisifera  and  several  dwarf 
forms,  the  Golden  Arbor-vitm  (preferably 
Douglas’s).  Sciadopitys  verticillata  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  distinct  of  conifers 
and  it  will  prove  hardy  in  our  friend’s  cli¬ 
mate.  As  for  deciduous  trees,  the  list  is  so 
long  that  we  must  allude  to  it  another 
time. 

6.  Yes,  for  some  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs;  no,  for  most  of  the  evergreens. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  somewhat 


comprehensive  article  on  this  subject  before 
spring. 


WET  OR  PRY  MEAL  FOR  COWS. 

li.  T.  IF.,  Queens  County,  N.  I". — How 
do  dairymen  feed  meal,  bran  and  other 
ground  feed — wet  or  dry  ?  What  reasons 
are  given  for  either  practice  ? 

Ans. — The  following  notes  give  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  a  few  dairymen.  We  shall,  doubt¬ 
less,  hear  from  others.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feeds 
ground  feed  dry.  Our  cows  are  nervous, 
high-strung  Jerseys,  that  “gobble”  their 
food  whenever  they  can  get  near  it.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  eat  slowly,  and 


the  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  seen  a  first-class  but¬ 
ter  cow  that  could.  It  takes  more  time  to 
eat  the  dry  food,  but  we  do  not  consider  the 
cow’s  time  very  valuable.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  see  that  wetting  the  feed  in¬ 
duced  the  cows  to  give  more  milk. 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

I  feed  all  meal  dry.  I  can’t  say  that  it  is 
the  best  way  to  feed  it,  but  I  can  see  no 
good  reason  for  wetting  it,  and  the  labor 
and  bother  of  wetting  and  mixing,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  each  cow  getting  her  proper 
share,  are  reasons  enough  to  prevent  me 
from  trying  wet  meal.  Now  there  is  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  cow’s  numerous  stom¬ 


achs — how  necessary  it  is  to  mix  the  meal 
with  some  bulky  feed  in  order  that  it  may 
be  retained  in  the  first  stomach,  and,  after 
awhile,  returned  to  the  mouth,  remasti¬ 
cated,  again  swallowed,  and  sentonits  way 
to  the  other  stomachs  in  regular  order.  I 
may  be  a  loser  by  my  practice,  but  my  cows 
do  remarkably  well  if  they  have  their  meal 
dry  aud  unmixed,  if  there  is  enough  of  it 
and  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  Another  point 
generally  insisted  on  is  that  the  cow  must 
wet  the  feed  with  saliva  to  assist  in  its  di¬ 
gestion  ;  here  feeding  dry  meal  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  scientific  way,  as  the  wet  feed 
would  be  swallowed  much  more  quickly, 
and  be  less  moistened  with  saliva  than  the 


dry.  I  don’t  believe  in  the  “  saliva  ”  theory 
at  all,  and  it  is  enough  to  “salivate”  a 
man  to  hear  one  preach  about  the  necessity 
of  the  saliva  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  then 
see  him  feed  his  cows  on  slop.  I  feed  meal 
dry,  unmixed  with  hay  or  fodder;  it  disap¬ 
pears  quickly  and  I  get  returns  promptly 
and  profitably. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  H.  S.  WRIGHT. 

After  making  a  test  last  fall  with  a  cow 
that  has  always  been  a  poor  milker,  my 
method  w  ould  be  as  follows :  For  a  feed 
once  a  day  for  each  cow,  cut  or  chop  a  half 
bushel  of  White  Ovoid  Beets,  mix  together 


four  quarts  of  dry  corn-meal  and  two 
quarts  of  dry  bran,  and  add  the  mixture  to 
the  beets,  stir  them  all  together,  and  feed. 
That  would  be  my  “recipe  ”  for  producing 
a  good  flow  of  milk.  I  made  a  farrow  cow 
which  had  become  nearly  dry  increase  her 
yield  of  milk  to  three  times  the  quantity 
given  before  I  began  feeding  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  When  fed  with  beets  or  roots  of  any 
kind,  bran  or  meal  should  be  fed  dry,  as 
the  juice  from  the  roots  together  with  the 
saliva  will  give  all  the  wetting  that  is 
necessary. 

Little  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  H.  EVERETT. 

I  used  to  feed  ground  feed  scalded  and 
prefer  that  way  to  feeding  it  dry,  as  it  can 
be  more  easily  digested  and  a  cow  so  fed 
will  give  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  than 
one  fed  dry  meal ;  but  for  the  last  few 
years  I  have  put  the  feed  on  potatoes,  man¬ 
gel-wurzel  or  turnips  and  fed  after  milk¬ 
ing. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  M.  LUSK. 

I  feed  bran  and  meal  dry.  I  have  tried 
both  ways  (wet  and  dry).  I  could  not  see 
very  much  difference.  What  little  there 
is,  I  think  is  in  favor  of  wet.  Last  fall  and 
the  present  winter,  I  had  a  large  quantity 
of  corn-stalks  and  sowed  corn.  I  cut  it  all 
in  a  feed-cutter  with  a  horse  power  and 
gave  each  cow  a  bushel  basket  full  twice 
each  day  and  put  three  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  on  it  dry.  The  cows  have  eaten  every¬ 
thing  clean ;  my  cows  have  never  done 
better.  After  the  corn-fodder  was  used,  I 
cut  and  fed  hay  and  bran  in  the  same  way 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  bran  gets 
mixed  through  the  other  feed  so  that 
neither  is  eaten  separately. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  BERT  KLOCK. 

I  always  feed  meal  dry.  I  generally  feed 
ground  corn  and  oats  in  the  proportion  of 
two  bushels  of  oats  to  one  of  corn  or  there¬ 
abouts.  I  feed  the  meal  in  buckets  or  pails 
and  the  cows  do  not  waste  much.  It  is  less 
trouble  to  feed  it  dry  and  I  think  the  cows 
do  about  as  well  on  it  as  on  wet  meal. 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

FROM  LUTHER  GATES. 

I  feed  ground  feed  dry.  I  have  never 
noticed  any  better  results  from  feeding  it 
wet.  It  is  more  trouble  to  feed  it  wet,  and 
the  boxes  are  more  likely  to  get  sour.  It  is 
eaten  slower  when  dry,  which  allows  it  to 
be  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva. 
Crawford  County,  Pa. 

FROM  R.  J.  CASSELBERRY. 

To  save  labor  I  would  feed  meal  dry  to 
cows.  To  produce  the  same  amount  of 
butter  with  a  little  less  feed,  I  would  make 
a  mess  for  them.  I  cut  all  my  corn-fodder 
very  short,  less  than  a  quarter  inch;  mix  the 
wheat  chaff  with  it,  put  the  mixture  into 
the  manger,  putting  equal  weights  of  corn 
chop  and  wheat  bran  directly  upon  it. 
During  the  spring  mouths  when  the  fodder 
becomes  hard  and  dry  I  mess  the  cows,  wet¬ 
ting  their  feed  12  hours  before  feeding  it. 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

FROM  GEORGE  M.  ORRIS. 

Iam  feeding  my  grain  on  my  silage,  put¬ 
ting  it  on  dry.  I  also  feed  it  on  cut  corn- 
fodder,  dry.  I  have  tried  moistening  the 
fodder  and  mixing  it  in  a  large  box,  but  as 
almost  every  cow  wants  grain  in  different 
quantities,  it  did  not  suit  me.  Fed  dry,  it 
is  eaten  up  clean.well  moistened  with  saliva, 
and  is  mixed  up  with  coarser  food.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  than  in  the  way  in  which  the  grain  is 
fed. 

Meadville,  Pa. 


SELECTING  CLOVER  SEED. 

Several  Subscribers.— What  tests  do 
farmers  usually  make  to  insure  a  supply  of 
pure  clover  seed  that  will  be  reasonably 
sure  to  germinate  t 

Ans. — Here  are  reports  from  some  exper¬ 
ienced  farmers : 

FROM  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

I  usually  purchase  my  clover  seed 
through  my  dealers,  and  they  generally 
buy  it  in  Philadelphia  of  some  reputable 
seedsman.  I  do  not  clean  it  after  purchas¬ 
ing.  If  it  does  not  appear  pure  under  the 
microscope  I  do  not  purchase  it.  I  have  no 
test  of  the  purity  of  the  seed  except  weight 
and  its  general  appearance. 

Cranbury,  New  Jersey. 

FROM  C.  T.  LEONARD. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  convenient 
for  me  to  purchase  clover  seed  from  a 
neighbor  or  a  near-by  grower,  when  it  has 


DEXTER-KERRY  STEER.  From  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  See  Page  89.  Fig.  34. 
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not  been  produced  upon  my  own  farm.  If 
forced  to  purchase  in  the  market,  I  carefully 
examine  it  with  a  seed  microscope  for  foul 
seeds.  I  have  always  been  able  to  find 
seeds  that  have  been  perfectly  clean,  thus 
avoiding  the  trouble  and  labor  of  extra 
cleaning.  I  have  never  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  test  seeds  for  the  reason  that  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  20  years  of  experience  in 
sowing  Medium  Clover  I  have  never  had  a 
failure. 

Andover,  Ohio. 

FROM  F.  P.  ROOT. 

The  selection  of  pure  and  sound  seed  is 
of  vital  importance  in  the  gi’owing  of  any 
crop  and  perhaps  in  no  other  crop  is  it  of 
more  importance  than  iu  the  case  of  clover. 
Impure  seed  is  often  iu  the  market  and  so 
is  old  and  damaged  seed  that  will  not  ger¬ 
minate.  The  experienced  buyer  can,  by 
the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  detect  both 
foul  and  damaged  seed.  I  use  no  other 
test  than  my  eyes  in  my  investigation  and 
I  use  no  seed  that  does  not  come  up  to  my 
standard  of  purity  and  vitality.  No  one 
need  be  deceived  in  judging  of  these  quali¬ 
ties  after  a  proper  examination  under  a 
strong  glass.  Spread  the  sample  thinly  on 
white  paper  and  apply  the  test.  If  any 
foul  seeds  are  there  they  can  be  readily 
pointed  out  and  if  foreign  seeds  are  found, 
one  should  reject  the  lot  or  pay  only  a  re¬ 
duced  price  for  it.  Then  again  healthy, 
sound  clover  seed  has  a  bright  luster, 
which  does  not  appear  on  old  or  damaged 
seed.  I  usually  reject  old  seed  under  all 
circumstances,  yet  I  do  not  think  the  ger¬ 
minating  power  is  necessarily  greatly  in¬ 
jured  in  it  if  it  has  been  kept  in  barrels 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  must ;  but  it 
will  not  retain  its  proper  luster.  Clover 
seed  is  often  damaged  by  being  putin  the 
mow  or  stack  when  wet,  which  causes  it  to 
heat  and  mould,  or  if  hulled  when  damp 
and  stored  in  large  quantities  it  will  fer¬ 
ment  so  as  to  lose  its  vitality.  This  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  detected  by  the  smell  of  must 
and  by  a  dingy,  dull  and  lusterless  Color. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

We  would  prefer  to  raise  our  own  clover 
seed,  and  did  so  years  ago,  but  the  clover 
midge  plays  such  havoc  with  it  at  present 
that  we  consider  it  a  good  crop  to  let  alone. 
Some  few  farmers  in  our  section  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  a  little,  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  meet  the  local  demand.  We  use  25  to  30 
bushels  a  year  and,  of  course,  are  careful  to 
procure  good  seed.  About  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  any  one  can  take  to  get  “seed  sure 
to  grow  and  free  from  other  seeds”  is  to 
purchase  his  seeds  from  reliable  firms  in 
Detroit  or  Toledo,  who  make  a  specialty  of 
prime  Michigan-grown  seed,  as  it  is  always 
of  full  weight  and  comparatively  free  from 
foul  stuff.  Michigan  as  a  State  is  freer 
from  weeds  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  where  clover  is  grown  to  any  extent. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  different  weeds 
introduced  into  our  farms  by  using  grass 
and  clover  seeds,  also  among  grain  seeds 
that  were  grown  at  a  distance.  Indeed  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  thoroughly  the- 
seeds  of  noxious  plants  from  those  of  clover 
or  the  cereals.  We  do  not  clean  the  seed 
after  purchasing,  as  it  is  usually  cleaned 
carefully  on  the  farm  before  it  leaves  the 
hands  of  the  producer.  When  it  reaches 
the  seed  merchant  if  it  is  not  up  to  the 
required  standard  it  is  run  through  the 
most  improved  fanning-mills  and  graders 
known  to  the  trade,  leaving  it  as  nearly 
free  from  bad  seeds  as  it  is  possible  unless 
it  were  hand-picked. 

A  very  simple  test  may  be  made  in  the 
house  these  cold  winter  days  by  taking  a 
box,  2xlX  feet  and  two  inches  deep,  filled 
with  earth  from  the  garden.  It  might  be 
well  in  some  cases  to  bake  the  earth  thor¬ 
oughly,  as  the  florists  tell  us  a  good  baking 
will  destroy  any  seeds,  worms  or  bugs  that 
might  be  in  the  soil.  Plant  100  or  200  seeds 
just  as  they  come  from  the  sacks  in  rows, 
the  same  as  one  would  plant  lettuce  seed 
for  forcing.  Set  the  box  in  an  east  or  south 
window,  water  occasionally,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  young  clover  field.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  plants  will  reveal  what 
percentage  of  the  seed  grew,  and  if  there 
were  any  foul  seeds  in  it  you  may  be 
sure  to  find  the  young  plants  standing 
proudly  up  among  their  more  useful  clover 
neighbors.  There  is  plenty  of  clover  seed 
in  the  country  this  year  and  it  is  being 
offered  at  extremely  low  prices.  Consid¬ 
erable  seed  was  held  over  from  last  year, 
and  this  especially  can  be  bought  at  a  low 
figure.  We  cannot  afford  to  buy  anything 
but  the  prime  article  of  new  seed  and  that 
is  quoted  at  only  83.50  per  bushel  to-day — 
January  24th — in  the  Toledo  market. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


SORGHUM  FOR  MILCH  COWS. 

N.  B.  B.,  Meade,  Kan.— Is  it  advisable 
to  feed  sorghum  cane  to  milch  cows?  Some 
say  doing  so  will  dry  them  up.  According 
to  my  experience,  it  has  no  bad  effect  on 
them. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  fed  sor¬ 
ghum  to  cows.  Here  are  the  views  of  per¬ 
sons  who  have  done  so  : 

FROM  J.  E.  MANS. 

There  are  some  conditions  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  :  1.  If  the  cows  are  fed  on  clover  the 
flow  of  milk  will  decrease  if  they  are  chang¬ 
ed  to  sorghum  cane.  2.  If  the  cows  are 
fed  on  prairie  hay  or  grass  the  result  will 
be  the  reverse  if  they  are  changed  to  cane. 
In  feeding  clover  and  prairie  hay  separately 
the  difference  is  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Sorghum  is  15  per  cent,  better  than 
prairie  hay.  I  also  find  an  increase  of  about 
five  per  cent,  in  the  flow  of  milk  on  chang¬ 
ing  the  cows  from  corn-fodder  to  sorghum. 

Yidette,  Kansas. 

FROM  H.  L.  JONES. 

I  have  fed  sorghum  to  all  kinds  of  stock 
without  noticing  any  ill  ellects  to  any  ;  but 
I  have  never  made  a  test  of  the  results  of 
feeding  it  to  milch  cows.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  doing  so  would  haveany  tendency 
to  dry  cows  off,  unless  turned  while  hungry 
to  a  quantity  and  they  were  forced  to  gorge 
themselves  so  as  to  injure  digestion. 

Saliua,  Kan. 

FROM  JOHN  ENFIELD. 

I  have  fed  sorghum  cane  to  milch 
cows  and  do  so  every  year.  The  effects 
of  the  practice  on  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  of  cows  are  just  the  same,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  as  those  arising 
from  feeding  dry  corn.  Dry  corn,  if  fed  in 
quantity,  tends  to  produce  fat  rather  than 
a  flow  of  milk,  and  the  same  is  true  of  cane 
seed,  and  no  more.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  difference  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  two.  If  cane  seed  were  ground 
and  fed  as  meal — which  I  have  never  done — 

I  would  expect  the  same  results  as  from 
corn-meal.  Corn  meal  alone,  with  dry  hay, 
does  not  induce  the  greatest  flow  of  milk. 
Mapleton,  Kansas. 

FROM  C.  B.  COLLINGWOOD 

Sorghum  cane  and  corn-stalks  have  about 
the  same  chemical  composition  and  about 
the  same  degree  of  digestibility.  We  are 
feeding  silage  made  from  sorghum  to  milch 
cows  with  no  bad  effects.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  to  be  noticed  between  sorghum  silage 
and  corn  silage  is  that  the  hard  glaze  on 
the  former  renders  it  rather  less  palatable 
to  stock  than  the  corn.  In  putting  it  into 
the  silo  the  cane  should  be  cut  into  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  inch  pieces.  I  have 
never  known  any  harm  to  come  from  feed¬ 
ing  sorghum  to  milch  cows. 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 


CUTTING  “DOWN”  GRAIN  WITH  A  SELF- 
BINDER,  ETC. 

IF.  II.  II.,  Fultenham,  N.  Y.— Will 
self-binders  work  in  tangled  rye  or  wheat  ? 
What  would  be  Mr.  Terry’s  advice  about 
buying  one  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

I  have  cut  some  very  badly  tangled  and 
lodged  wheat  with  my  binder;  but  of 
course  I  could  not  do  perfect  work.  Last 
season  I  cut  a  piece  yielding  40  bushels  per 
acre,  that  was  badly  down  in  places.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  cut  around  the  whole  piece 
but  took  it  an  acre  or  two  at  a  time,  laying 
out  the  lands  so  that  on  one  side  the  wheat 
would  be  standing  and  on  the  other  down, 
so  that  I  could  cut  under  the  “down” 
wheat,  as  I  wertai-ound,  thus  doing  a  clean 
job  without  “carrying.”  With  a  little  man¬ 
agement  of  this  kind  I  can  generally  get 
through  almost  anything  in  fair  shape 
and  without  wasting  grain.  Crops  of  35  to 
40  bushels  per  acre  are  good  for  the  pocket ; 
but  I  haven’t  found  them  the  nicest  for 
fast  harvesting.  Were  I  intending  to  cut 
many  acres  of  grain  I  should  buy  an  eleva¬ 
tor  binder.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  ever  cut  more 
than  12  acres,  and  the  little  low-down 
Buckeye  answers  my  purpose  well,  and 
goes  through  any  gate  or  barn  door. 

I  hardly  know  what  “advice  about  buying 
one”  our  friend  wants.  Perhaps  he  means 
whether  he  had  better  buy  any  kind  of  a 
binder  at  all.  Well,  circumstances  differ. 

I  could  not  think  of  doing  without  one  on 
my  little  farm.  Some  would  say  I  had 
better  hire  one.  Suppose  I  hired  one  to 
come  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Monday  night 
it  rained  hard,  which  would  put  my  potato 
ground  just  in  the  shape  to  need  cultivating 
on  Wednesday  with  the  utmost  speed  of  all 
hands.  If  we  had  to  stop  to  set  up  that 


grain  that  day  and  the  next  I  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  lose  enough  to  half 
pay  for  a  binder.  If  I  owned  a  binder  my 
wheat  could  stand  a  day  or  two  without 
loss.  On  my  farm,  in  order  to  do  our  best 
all  around,  we  must  have  every  tool  we 
want  to  use  right  in  our  own  tool-house, 
even  to  a  grain-drill.  Last  fall  by  having 
my  own  drill,  and  hence  not  allowing  a 
moment’s  delay  after  the  ground  was  ready, 
we  just  barely  got  our  wheat  in  before  a 
long  wet  spell  that  would  have  delayed  us 
perhaps  two  weeks.  I  would  not  take  the 
chances  on  that  delay  for  the  cost  of  the 
drill.  Doing  our  work  at  just  the  right 
time  is  often  an  important  matter.  With 
a  binder  kept  in  a  tight  tool-house  every 
hour  when  not  in  actual  use,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  a  small  farm  is  almost  nothing. 
Friend  H.  knows  his  own  circumstances 
best  and  he  must  think  out  for  himself 
whether  or  not  a  binder  will  pay  on  his 
farm. 

SEEDING  MUCK  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

C.  T.  P.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — I  own  a  farm 
of  210  acres,  15  acres  of  which  are  the  out  let 
of  what  was  called  a  beaver  dam  originally. 
Later  on,  about  40  years  ago,  it  was  used  as 
a  mill-dam.  There  were  about  50  acres  in 
this  dam,  of  which  I  own  the  lower  15  acres. 
During  the  lagt  30  years,  it  has  been  dry, 
or,  in  other  words,  water  did  not  cover  the 
surface,  the  dam  having  been  removed  and 
the  ground  thoroughly  ditched.  The  soil 
is  a  very,  black  muck,  and  is  soil  made 
mostly  in  nil  probability  from  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter.  I  think  so  from  the  fact  that 
in  ditching  it,  frem  two  and  one-half  feet, 
to  sometimes  nearer  the  surface,  there  are 
leaves  and  sticks  in  a  partially  decomposed 
state.  The  top  soil  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
rotted.  I  have  plowed  it  and  have  raised 
many  different  kinds  of  crops  on  it,  all  of 
which  do  well,  and  more  especially  roots. 
In  most  parts  the  muck  is  from  four  to  10 
feet  deep,  and  even  deeper.  There  is  no 
stone  or  sand  in  the  soil.  In  draining  the 
land,  the  wild  or  natural  grass  ceases  to 
grow,  and  weeds  of  various  sorts  take  its 
place.  I  want  to  make  meadow  land  of  it. 
What  kind  of  grass  will  grow  upon  it  and 
not  die  out  ? 

I  have  seeded  parts  of  it  many  times  with 
Timothy  seed  and  again  with  Red-Top  seed. 

I  have  tried  the  large  and  small  and  Alsike 
Clovers,  all  of  which  lose  their  hold  and  die 
out  after  perhaps  the  first  year.  The 
ground  is  loose  on  top  and  light,  but  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface  it  is  always 
moist.  There  seems  to  be  virtue  enough  in 
the  soil  to  grow  anything  providing  it  has 
been  well  rooted.  What  should  be  done? 
Should  the  seed  be  sown  in  fall  or  spring  ? 

Ans. — The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that 
the  soil  is  too  loose;  if  this  be  the  case  as 
the  letter  implies,  it  should  be  made  more 
compact.  Such  land  should  not  be  plowed 
and  it  should  be  cultivated  no  deeper  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  young  weeds  down; 
then  the  ground  should  be  kept  compacted 
by  the  frequent  use  of  the  roller.  Sow  Red- 
Top,  Timothy  and  Alsike  Clover  in  the 
last  part  of  August  or  the  first  days  of 
September,  harrow  lightly  and  double  roll 
with  a  heavy,  weighted  roller.  The  quan¬ 
tities  of  seed  used  should  be  liberal  and 
Red-Top  and  Timothy  should  constitute 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  mixture.  The 
relative  proportions  of  the  latter  are  not 
material.  The  following  spring,  as  soon 
as  conditions  will  permit,  add  a  little 
more  seeding  and  roll  again.  On  such  soil 
the  roller  is  certainly  the  best  implement 
that  can  be  used  in  the  after  years  to  per¬ 
fect  and  improve  the  meadow.  If  lime  is 
easily  accessible,  a  dressing  of  from  10  to 
30  bushels  per  acre  spread  broadcast  on 
the  surface  would  be  very  beneficial. 

LEACHED  ASHES  ;  NIGHT-SOIL. 

I.  F.,  Hamilton,  Canada.— I  can  get  a 
large  quantity  of  leached  wood  ashes. with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  my  place  at  82  per  team  load 
of  abouF40  or  45  bushels.  They  are  in  a  pit, 
where  they  have  been  accumulating  for  the 
past  20 years  from  a  soap  factory.  Would  they 
be  worth  the  money,  and  would  they  be  a 
good  application  ou  black,  loamy  ground, 
inclined  to  be  a  little  heavy,  on  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  raise  an  acre  or  so  of  celery  ?  How 
many  loads  to  the  acre  would  be  necessarj'  ? 
Would  they  be  good  on  sandy  loam,  on 
which  I  intend  raising  early  tomatoes  ?  and 
how  many  loads  should  be  used  on  an  acre  ? 

I  can  also  get  night-soil  delivered  from  the 
city  at  my  place  at  eight  cents  per  barrel  of 
40  gallons.  Would  it  be  better  than  the 
ashes  for  the  above  crops,  and  how  many 
barrels  should  be  applied  to  an  acre  ? 

Ans. — One  of  the  best  things  you  can  do 
is  to  send  for  the  last  bulletin  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  That  contains  full  informa¬ 


tion  concerning  the  value  of  leached  ashes. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  already  given  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  of  the  bulletin.  The  45  bushels 
will  make  nearly  2,500  pounds  of  ashes. 
This  will  contain  nearly  1,400  pounds  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime,  25  pounds  of  potash,  75 
pounds  of  magnesia,  and  40  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  worth,  at  the  prices  paid  for 
these  substances  in  chemical  fertilizers,  a 
little  over  810.  The  chief  effect  of  the  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  will  come  from  the  lime  which 
they  contain,  and  this  effect  on  the  black 
loam  will  be  mainly  a  mechanical  one, 
making  it  less  sticky  and  heavy.  The 
leached  ashes  would  also  tend  to  correct 
“sourness,”  sometimes  met  with  in  such 
soils.  We  should  not  put  more  than  two 
loads  per  acre  on  the  black  soil,  though 
more  could  be  used  on  the  loam.  On  some 
heavy  soils  the  alkali  contained  in  the  ashes 
proves  injurious.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  experiment  with  the  field,  putting  heavy 
dressings  of  the  ashes  on  portions  of  it,  and 
carefully  watching  the  results.  The  ashes 
will  not  prove  a  “  complete  manure.”  They 
contain  no  nitrogen,  which  will  be  needed 
by  the  crops  you  propose  to  grow.  This 
may  be  in  part  supplied  by  the  night-soil. 
It  will  be  better  therefore  to  use  both  the 
ashes  and  the  night-soil.  The  best  way  to 
use  the  night-soil  on  the  light  land  will  be 
in  the  form  of  a  compost,  made  by  pouring 
it  from  the  barrels  over  heaps  of  muck, 
woods  earth,  decayed  leaves,  etc.,  etc. 
Prepared  in  this  way,  you  can  hardly  use 
too  much  of  it. 

MUSHROOM  CULTURE  AGAIN. 

E.  D.  II.,  Miller's  Corners,  N.  Y.— How 
can  mushrooms  be  raised  ?  Is  there  any 
special  wmrk  on  the  subject  ? 

Ans. — Mushrooms  may  be  grown  in 
stables,  sheds,  under  green-house  benches 
or  in  cellars,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the 
best  places,  as  they  require  a  moderately 
moist  air.  The  beds  may  be  made  on  the 
floor,  on  shelves  or  in  boxes,  and  are  made 
of  fresh  horse  manure  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  good,  rich  loam.  After  these 
are  well  mixed,  press  down  firmly  and 
leave  about  a  week.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  they  should  be  turned  over,  and,  if 
the  beds  are  very  hot,  a  little  more  loam 
should  be  added,  and  the  beds  be  pressed 
down  firmly  again.  If  the  manure  before 
mixing  is  very  dry,  it  should  be  moist¬ 
ened,  but  not  made  too  wet.  When 
the  spawn  is  planted,  the  temperature  of 
the  beds  should  not  exceed  80  degrees, 
about  70  degrees  being  best,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  from  50  to  60  degrees. 
The  spawn  may  be  procured  of  most  seeds¬ 
men.  Break  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
walnuts,  insert  in  the  bed  about  a  foot 
apart  each  way,  and  after  a  week  or  10  days 
cover  with  about  two  inches  of  loam  or 
good  garden  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  be 
pressed  down  firmly.  Do  not  allow  the 
bed  to  become  dry,  but  sprinkle  it  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  if 
necessary. 

The  bed  will  require  about  two  months 
to  come  into  bearing.  Gather  the  mush¬ 
rooms  by  pulling  them  off,  leaving  the 
stems  on  the  beds.  If  the  beds  begin  to 
fail,  water  with  a  liquid  infusion  of  cow 
manure  heated  to  SO  degrees,  and  they  will 
continue  in  bearing  a  long  time.  While 
experienced  mushroom  growers  derive  con¬ 
siderable  profit  from  the  business,  we  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  impress  the  necessity  for 
beginners  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other 
special  industries,  experimenting  in  a  small 
way  at  first.  Do  not  let  the  stories  of  large 
profits  realized  by  some  specialist  of  long 
experience,  which  stories  are  sometimes 
added  to  by  persons  having  supplies  for 
sale,  influence  you  to  any  greater  invest¬ 
ments  than  you  can  afford  to  lose  outright. 
This  is  a  safe  rule.  Begin  in  a  small  way. 
We  know  of  no  special  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  many  of  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues 
contain  brief  instructions. 

TRTING  A  CROP  ROTATION. 

J.  H.  P.,  Bourbon,  Ind. — I  have  a  four- 
acre  field  that  is  so  much  worn  out  that  it 
will  not  produce  clover.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  red  sorrel  grows  in  patches  over  about 
one-third  of  the  field.  I  am  thinking  of 
trying  the  five-year  course  recommended  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  page  817,  in  the  issue  for  De¬ 
cember  14,  1889,  on  a  six-year  plan.  I  in¬ 
tend  using  1,500  pounds  of  a  complete  po¬ 
tato  manure  on  each  acre  when  planting, 
and  no  more  at  the  last  cultivation.  I 
estimate  that  the  crop  on  the  four  acres  will 
cost  me  not  less  than  $200,  and  perhaps 
more,  and  at  the  usual  price  for  potatoes 
here  at  digging  time  (25  cents  per  bushel)  I 
will  have  to  get  200  bushels  per  acre  or  800 
bushels  on  the  field  to  pay  my  outlay  in 
cash,  leaving  me  no  interest  on  the  laud 
and  no  profit  on  the  crop.  If  I  can  do  that, 
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I  will  be  satisfied  and  try  the  same  thine; 
over  the  year  following,  after  which  I  will 
complete  the  five-year  course.  This  plan 
suits  me  best  as  I  will  not  have  to  take  so 
much  risk  of  losing,  and  I  think  surely  the 
two  potato  crops  each  receiving  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  1,500  pounds  of  the  manure  per 
acre,  would  leave  the  ground  in  as  good 
condition  as  would  cultivating  it  the  other 
way  for  one  year. 

Ans. — With  a  favorable  season,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  believes  you  can  raise  a  crop  on  this 
soil  that  will  pay  a  small  profit,  and  after 
the  fertilizer  once  gets  into  the  soil  we  will 
vouch  for  the  succeeding  grass  crops. 
With  a  poor  season,  at  the  price  for  pota¬ 
toes  you  mention,  you  would  barely  get 
back  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  though  the 
value  of  the  succeeding  crops  will  not  be 
diminished.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  you  will 
try  the  system— on  a  single  acre  at  least. 
An  excellent  object-lesson  can  be  taught  by 
planting  a  small  portion  of  the  field  to  po¬ 
tatoes  with  no  fertilizer  at  all  and  another 
with  stable  manure.  As  for  the  plan  of 
growing  two  crops  of  potatoes  before  seed¬ 
ing,  the  R.  N.-Y.  may  say  that  it  is  think¬ 
ing  seriously  of  following  this  plan  on  its 
trial  acre.  If  it  is  decided  to  do  so,  we 
shall  again  plant  potatoes,  dig  them  early 
and  sow  wheat  with  Timothy.  This  will, 
it  is  thought,  produce  a  better  grain  crop 
than  the  oats  this  spring  would  give  us. 

EFFECT  OF  DISCONTINUING  SILAGE  FEED  ON 
THE  MILK  FLOW. 

E.  M.  S.,  Barnesvtlle,  Ohio. — Will  a  cow 
that  has  been  fed  on  silage  as  a  winter 
ration  all  her  life  do  as  well  if  put  on  dry 
feed  as  if  she  had  been  raised  on  the  dry 
feed  to  the  same  age  ?  The  question  was 
raised  by  one  of  my  neighbors  who  has  no 
silo,  but  is  very  successful  as  a  dairyman. 
He  bought  a  cow  of  another  neighbor  who 
had  fed  silage  for  some  years.  She  was 
highly  recommendt  d  and  the  owner  was 
loth  to  sell  her,  but  he  had  to  decrease  his 
herd.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  the  cow  was  fresh,  he  sold  more  of 
the  herd  than  was  necessary,  and  as  the 
cow  above  spoken  of  was  not  giving  satis¬ 
faction,  he  bought  her  back  at  an  advance 
on  what  he  had  sold  her  for,  and  she  gives 
complete  satisfaction  to  him  on  his  feed. 

Ans. — Those  who  have  fed  silage  seem  to 
be  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  when  the 
winter’s  supply  runs  out  the  milk  flow  of 
their  cows  begins  to  fall  off  until  a  decrease 
of  10  to  15  per  cent,  is  noticed.  Sometimes 
a  poition  of  this  loss  is  made  up  after  the 
cows  have  become  fully  accustomed  to  the 
dry  hay :  but,  as  a  rule,  they  seldom  come 
back  to  their  full  yield.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
observed  this  fact  in  its  feeding  of  cabbage 
to  cows.  An  abrupt  change  in  feeding, 
from  a  full  supply  of  cabbage  to  none  at 
all,  has  always  resulted  inalossin  the  milk 
flow,  and  we  have  never  found  it  possible 
to  make  this  loss  up  without  supplying 
cabbage,  roots,  or  succulent  food  of  some 
sort.  A  change  from  cabbage  to  carrots, 
mangels  or  potatoes  gives,  with  us,  a  slight 
loss  in  milk  until  the  cows  become  fully 
accustomed  to  the  new  food.  A  violent 
change  ot  food  is  enough  to  upset  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  any  animal,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  violent  than  a  complete  change  from 
silage  to  dry  hay. 

HEN  MANURE,  ETC. 

F.  L.  B.,  Sauquoit,  N.  I'.— 1.  Which  is 
the  best  maple  evaporator  and  where  can 
it  be  bought  ?  2.  On  what  crop  would  hen 
manure  pay  the  best  ?  And  how  should  it  be 
applied  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Champion,  made  by  the 
G.  H.  Grimm  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hudson,  Ohio.  2.  On  quick-growing  plants 
that  produce  a  large  growth  above  ground 
— like  sweet  corn,  Lima  beans,  cabbages  or 
melons.  Put  it  in  the  hill  or  drill  with  a 
little  earth  between  it  and  the  seeds.  Much 
of  the  value  of  hen  manure  is  frequently 
lost  by  wrong  methods  of  storing  it.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  hen  manure 
should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  When 
this  is  done  it  is  applied  in  great  dry 
“chunks”  which  in  a  dry  season  are  of 
little  use  to  the  plant.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  manure  should  be  stored  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  kept  moist.  A  few 
months  ago  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  described 
this  system  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 

DISPOSING  OF  UNCUT  CORN-STALKS. 

J.  H.  E.,  Rich  Valley,  Indiana. — 1. 
What  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  heavy  growth  of  corn-stalks, 
which  were  not  cut  for  fodder  last  fall  ? 
The  ground  is  to  be  cultivated  for  a  second 
succeeding  corn  crop.  2.  Would  the  stalks 
benefit  the  soil  to  any  degree  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  the  size  of  this 
corn-field.  If  not  too  large  the  stalks  never 


should  have  been  left  there.  They  should 
have  been  cut  and  cured,  or,  better  still, 
put  in  a  silo.  If  the  land  is  heavy  and 
lacking  in  organic  matter — that  is  sod- 
cold,  cloddy  and  inclined  to  bake  in  dry 
weather— we  would  break  up  the  stalks  in 
some  way  and  turn  them  under.  If  the 
field  is  rich,  mellow,  bottom-land,  it  may 
be  best  to  burn  the  stalks,  but  this  is  not 
advisable  as  a  rule  except  in  neighborhoods 
where  the  corn-stalk  disease  of  cattle  pre¬ 
vails.  In  such  cases  the  stalks  should 
always  be  raked  and  burned. 

HEN  FEED. 

A.  F.  B.,  CatsMll,  N.  Y.— 1.  Is  corn- 
and-cob  meal  mixed  with  ground  rye,  half 
and  half,  or  one-third  rye,  a  good  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  hens  ?  2.  Is  rye  grain  or 
ground  rye,  if  fed  alone,  a  benefit  ora  detri¬ 
ment  to  laying  hens  or  to  poultry  that  are 
being  fattened  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  consider  this  ration  too 
fattening.  We  should  prefer  bran  to  the 
ground  rye.  In  any  event  you  should  feed 
some  whole  grain  every  day.  We  like  to 
feed  whole  corn  at  night.  2.  We  have 
never  considered  rye  a  good  poultry  food, 
though  we  know  that  hens  will  eat  it  fair¬ 
ly  well.  We  have  never  found  any  profit 
in  feeding  whole  rye  to  any  animal.  When 
ground  and  mixed  with  bran  or  ground 
oats  it  makes  a  good  food  for  pigs,  cows  or 
horses.  Rye  meal  might  answer  for  fatten¬ 
ing  poultry — we  have  never  tried  it  for  this 
purpose. 

CARE  OF  DWARF  APPLE  TREES. 

W.  W.  F.,  Waterville,  Ohio.— Following 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  I  planted  30  dwarf 
apple  trees  two  years  ago  (on  Paradise 
stock).  What  care  should  be  bestowed  on 
them?  They  are  growing  finely;  how 
should  they  be  pruned  and  fertilized  ? 

Ans. — We  should  merely  cut  out  weakly 
branches  and  those  which  cross  or  interfere 
with  each  other,  being  careful  to  cut  back 
even  with  the  larger  stem  so  that  no 
stump  shall  be  left.  If  there  are  too  many 
branches  making  the  tree  too  bushy,  mere¬ 
ly  cut  out  the  stems  accordingly,  cutting 
back  evenly  with  a  bud  on  to  the  larger 
branch.  No  further  directions  are  needed 
that  we  know  of.  If  a  fertilizer  is  to  be 
used,  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour  may  be 
best  selected. 

HEN  FEATHERS  AS  MANURE. 

H.  IF.,  Plainwell,  Mich.— Are  hens’ 
feathers  of  any  value  as  manure  to  land  ? 

Ans. — Feathers,  rags,  wool  waste,  leather 
and  hair  all  contain  considerable  nitrogen, 
but  this  nitrogen  is  not  readily  available 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  substances  are 
very  slow  to  decompose.  You  can  probably 
clean  the  feathers  and  sell  them  for  a  fair 
price. 


Deserving  Confidence. — There  is  no  ar¬ 
ticle  which  so  richly  deserves  confidence  as 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.  Those  suf¬ 
fering  from  Asthmatic  and  Bronchial  Dis¬ 
eases,  Coughs  and  Colds  should  try  them. 
They  are  superior  to  all  other  articles  used 
for  similar  purposes  The  late  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said  :  “I  have  never  changed 
my  mind  respecting  them  from  the  first, 
except  I  think  yet  better  of  that  which  I 
began  by  thinking  well  of.  I  have  also 
commended  them  to  triends,  and  they  have 
proved  extremely  serviceable.” — Adv. 


Miscellaneous. 


Several  Subscribers.— For  information 
regarding  Cheshire  swine  address  E.  W. 
Davies,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

U.  IF.,  Plainwell,  Mich. — Our  advice  is 
to  let  the  “  bean  counting  ”  concern  entire¬ 
ly  alone.  A  pump  made  by  the  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent. 

E.  S.  S., Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y. — Who  is  a 
breeder  of  Shropshire  sheep  in  this  State  ? 

Ans.— Osborne  &  Ladd,  Yictor,  N.  Y. 

J.  IF  L.,  Bedington,  Pa. — Where  can  I 
get  a  French  Coach  colt  from  two  to  three 
years  old  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans.— Of  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

O.  S.  Mannsville,  N.  Y. — What  does  the 
R.  N.-Y.  mean  by  the  Herbraud  fifth 
wheel  for  buggies  ? 

Ans. — This  is  an  attachment  for  buggies. 
The  Herbraud  Company,  Fremont,  Ohio, 
will  send  a  circular  giving  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion. 

J.  P.  0.,  Boyd,  Ohio. — Where  can  I  pro¬ 
cure  a  good  reliable  work  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tobacco  with  special  reference  to 


the  manufacture  of  cigars,  describing  all 
the  processes  from  the  tune  it  leaves  the 
planter  until  ready  to  be  rolled  into  cigars? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  know  of 
any  book  that  will  exactly  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

A.  B.  R.,  Worcester,  Mass.— Is  there 
any  profit  in  keeping  hens  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  or  in  raising  chickens  ?  I  would  like 
reports  from  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

Ans. — Who  can  answer  ?  Some  men 
make  the  hens  provide  a  living  for  the 
family,  while  others  simply  spend  their 
surplus  money  on  the  flock.  The  R.  N.-Y 
will  soon  begin  the  publication  of  reliable 
poultry  reports. 

H.  IF,  Plainwell,  Mich. — 1.  Are  John 
Lewis  Childs’s  three  new  curculio-proof 
plums,  catalogued  for  1890,  worthy  of  trial; 
especially  the  Abundance  ?  2.  Is  John 

Lewis  Childs  of  Floral  Park,  Queens 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  reliable  dealer  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  have  very  little  confidence 
in -curculio-proof  plums.  Still,  some  of  the 
thick-skinned  kinds  resist  the  curculio 
better  than  others,  as,  for  example,  Prunus 
Simonii.  2.  We  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary. 

IF.  M.  P.,  Dresden,  N.  Y.—l.  In  buying 
manure  at  so  much  per  load  from  open 
barn-yards  do  I  lose  or  gain  by  its  exposure 
to  the  weather  ?  2.  What  would  be  the 
difference  in  value  per  ton  of  fresh,  partly 
rotten,  and  well  rotted  manure  from  open 
level  yards?  3.  Does  a  commercial  fertili¬ 
zer  lose  in  value  by  being  stored  in  a  dry 
place  for  two  years? 

Ans. — 1.  &  2.  For  the  best  answer  to  the 
manure  questions  we  refer  to  Bulletin  13 
of  the  Cornell  University  Station.  3.  No. 

G.  L.  M.,  Glendale,  Pa. — I  think  the  po¬ 
tato  crop  paid  me  best  last  year.  There  is 
no  more  work  in  raising  it  than  in  raising 
corn  and  the  product  is  very  much  greater, 
and  it  brings  in  money  when  the  farmer 
needs  it  most.  Transportation  charges  to 
market  are  no  greater  than  for  corn,  and 
the  labor  in  digging,  assorting,  etc.,  is  no 
greater.  What  does  the  R.  N.-Y.  think 
about  this  ? 

Ans.— We  should  consider  it  less  work  to 
grow  corn  if  the  potatoes  are  to  be  dug  by 
hand.  We  And  it  so  on  our  farm. 

H.  H.  G. ,  Northville,  Tenn.— Will  the 
R.  N.-Y".  please  describe  the  black  Crandall 
Currant  and  the  Oregon  Grape  ? 

Ans. — For  a  description  of  the  Crandall, 
see  Frank  Ford  &  Son’s  catalogue  last 
cover  page.  The  address  is  Ravenua,  Ohio. 
This  exaggerates  the  average  size  of  the 
berries,  though  selected  specimens  may  be 
as  large.  It  is  probably  a  fine  seedling  of 
the  Missouri  Currant — Ribes  aureum.  It 
has  not  yet  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
though  we  have  examined  fruiting  branches 
sent  to  the  office.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never 
seen  the  Oregon  Grape. 

P.  McG.,  Durket,  Ind. — 1.  A  year  ago 
I  purchased  a  farm  on  which  there  is  a  two- 
acre  orchard.  I  have  lately  begun  to  cut 
down  the  trees,  intending  to  set  out  young 
trees  instead.  The  tops  are  nearly  all  dead, 
but  the  trunks  are  mostly  sound.  When 
about  half  the  trees  were  cut  down  I 
stopped.  Will  it  pay  to  trim  the  standing 
trees?  The  orchard  is  about  50  years  old 
and  the  ground  is  worn  out.  2.  Is  there  a 
concern  in  Chicago  called  the  American 
Portrait  Company  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  we  should  cut  the  trees 
down.  2.  We  have  never  heard  of  it  be¬ 
fore. 

V.  A.  T.,  Chili,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the 
best  yielding  early  potato  and  at  what  price 
can  it  be  obtained  ?  2.  Is  a  crop  of  rye 
plowed  under  in  early  June  on  a  poor,  sandy 
soil  as  good  as  10  loads  of  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure  per  acre  ?  3.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
mix  equal  parts  of  plaster  and  fertilizers 
for  potatoes  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  select  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Sunlit  Star  or  Lee’s  Favorite 
Thorburn,  Early  Maine,  Nott’s  Yictor  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron.  Plant  some  of  each 
and  in  this  way  ascertain  which  is  best 
adapted  to  your  soil.  2.  We  should  choose 
the  manure.  3.  No. 

N.  E.  P.,  Hillsboro. — 1.  How  is  the 
name  of  the  rose  General  Jacqueminot  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  2.  Some  ornamental  fish  of 
mine  are  kept  in  limestone  water  which  is 
used  for  drinking  and  household  purposes. 
Some  are  red  or  gold  fish  with  black  mark¬ 
ings,  or  they  were  when  I  got  them.  The 
black  has  disappeared.  They  were  taken 
out  of  a  pond  and  I  have  kept  them  in  an 
aquarium  about  a  year.  What  has  caused 
the  change  in  their  appearance  ? 


Ans. — 1.  General  Jack-min-o.  2.  All 
fish  change  their  colors  or  markings  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  surroundings,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  these  fish  losing 
their  color  is  the  strong  impregnation  of 
lime  in  the  water. 

A.  C.  G.,  Plumsteadville,  Pa. — What 
roses  or  flowers  or  plants  of  any  kind  suit¬ 
able  to  plant  on  graves,  would  not  be  eaten 
off  by  sheep  that  are  permitted  to  pasture 
in  the  grave-yards  ?  How  should  such 
plants  be  set  out  ? 

Ans.— Level  the  mounds  and  have  a  fair 
depth  of  good  soil,  then  plant  it  over  with 
English  Ivy  and  Lily-of-the  Valley.  In  the 
fall  scatter  some  well-rotted  manure  over 
the  bed,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the  ivy 
leaves,  and  before  winter  sets  in  lay  one  or 
two  spruce  branches  over  the  ivy.  The 
manure  helps  the  lily  and  the  spruce  saves 
the  ivy.  When  grown  flat  on  the  ground 
ivy  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  sunshine 
or  wind  in  summer  as  it  does  when  grown 
against  a  wall  or  around  a  tree  stem. 


Discussion. 


THE  HOME  BEEF  SUPPLY. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  G.,  East  Smithfield,  Pa.— 
When  the  question,  “  Does  farming  pay  ?  ” 
demands  so  much  attention  it  is  well  for 
us  to  practice  economy,  and  one  way  of  do¬ 
ing  so  is  to  supply  ourselves  with  good 
meat  without  the  help  of  the  meat-men. 
There  is  too  wide  a  margin  between  the 
prices  we  get  for  the  fat  cattle  we  sell  on 
foot  and  those  we  have  to  pay  for  the  cut 
meat  from  the  market  or  the  meat  wagon. 

How  we  Keep  Fresh  Beef.— A  part  of 
the  steak  is  cut  into  convenient  pieces, 
salted  with  dry  salt  (a  trifle  more  than  for 
cooking  fresh)  while  being  packed  in  any 
suitable  jar  or  dish.  After  about  a  week 
it  is  hung  to  dry  near  the  ceiling  over  the 
kitchen  stove.  If  the  weather  is  unfavor¬ 
able  for  keeping  meat,  we  slice  steak  as  for 
cooking  and  pack  it  in  a  deep  dish,  season¬ 
ing  each  layer ;  we  then  put  a  plate  over  it, 
and  a  weight  on  top  to  press  it.  For  imme¬ 
diate  use  we  cook  it  and  place  it  in  a  jar  or 
dish  as  above  described.  As  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  we  can  all  the  beef  we  cannot  use 
fresh.  Last  year  we  used  in  J  uly  canned 
beef  that  was  put  up  in  the  previous  win¬ 
ter  and  it  was  fresh  and  nice.  Cook  the 
meat  for  canning  in  a  double  baking  or 
roasting  pan  in  the  oven,  or  in  a  covered 
kettle  on  the  stove  until  it  will  cleave  from 
the  bone.  Season  while  cooking  with  salt 
and  a  little  black  pepper.  Do  not  let  all 
the  water  evaporate,  but  calculate  to  have 
enough  to  allow  you  to  fill  in  with  the 
meat.  Heat  glass  fruit  cans— we  use  two- 
quart  cans.  Be  sure  the  rubber  rings  are 
perfect.  Put  some  of  the  boiling  liquid  in 
the  hot  cans,  then  pieces  of  the  meat,  push¬ 
ing  them  down  with  a  fork  or  spoon  so  that 
no  air  bubbles  will  be  left  among  the  meat. 
Continue  this  process  until  the  cans  are 
filled  when  the  covers,  well  heated,  may  be 
placed  on  and  screwed  tightly.  Turn  the 
cans  over  to  see  if  they  are  properly  sealed ; 
but  let  them  cool  right  side  up  that  the  tal¬ 
low  may  rise  on  top.  Keep  in  a  cool  place. 
As  loDg  as  the  liquid  remains  thick  like 
jelly,  you  will  know  that  the  meat  is  keep¬ 
ing  well. 

F.  F.,  Ravenna,  Ohio.— We  have  the 
reputation  of  always  having  good  cured 
beef  and  we  cure  it  as  follows:  To  100 
pounds  of  meat  cut  into  suitable  pieces  for 
drying,  take  four  pounds  of  the  best  salt, 
four  pounds  of  yellow  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
saltpeter  and  two  ounces  of  saleratus. 
Dissolve  the  saltpeter  and  saleratus  in  as 
little  water  as  possible ;  mix  well  the  sugar 
and  salt  and  the  dissolved  saltpeter  and 
saleratus ;  rub  the  pieces  of  meat 
thoroughly  with  the  mixture,  putting 
some  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  packed ;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  meat, 
cover  it  with  the  mixture  until  all  is  in ; 
pack  as  tightly  as  possible  and  weight  it 
well.  Use  no  water;  the  meat  will  soon  be 
covered  with  brine  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
drying  in  four  weeks,  or  it  may  remain 
longer  without  getting  too  salty.  Dry 
rather  slowly,  for  if  the  outside  dries 
quickly  and  becomes  hard  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  moisture  r,o  evaporate  from 
the  middle. 

hens  vs.  cows. 

\Y.  C.  S.,  Harmony,  R.  I.— The  discus¬ 
sion,  on  page  21  of  the  R.  N.-Y".  for  1S90,  is 
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a  good  one.  Let  us  hear  from  others.  For 
the  year  1889  hens  paid  best  with  me. 
The  following  are  the  figures  taken  from 
my  book  account  at  the  close  of  1889. 

DEBIT. 


Jan.  1,  1889  1S4  hens  at  no  cents  $67  00 

7  roosters  “  69  “  8.50 

4  chickens  “  10  “  .40 

Jan.  12.  Bought  41  hens  18  45 

Mar.  14  •*  8  ducks  '  “60  “  4  80 

94.15 

CREDIT. 

Eggs  sold  for  three  months  ending 
March  31  334  10-12  dozen  $  78  63 

June  30  5V7  “  100.60 

Sept.  30  415  •*  ]07  48 

Pec.  31  221  *•  82  46 

Chickens  sold  89.91 

Ducks  “  59. *8 

Extra  hens  at  close  of  year  1889,  48  at  E”  conls  24J  0 
“  chickens  “  “  4  “  10  “  .40 


493.06 

There  is  another  item  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  the  credit  of  the  hens,  of  which 
I  have  not  kept  any  account :  it  consists  of 
an  estimated  100  dozen  eggs  used  in  the 
family.  These  would  amount,  at  24  cents 
per  dozen,  to  824.00  ;  60  hens,  ducks  and 
chickens  at  50  cents,  830.00 ;  17  pounds  of 
ducks’  feathers  (Pekin)  at  50  cents,  $8.50; 
making  a  total  of  $62.50.  I  did  not  give 
the  flock  credit  for  these  items  as  they 
had  been  used  in  the  family.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  513*j  dozen  eggs  were  used 
for  setting,  hens  being  employed  as  incu¬ 
bators.  Of  these  19  dozen  were  duck 
eggs.  This  avocation  kept  a  considerable 
flock  from  their  regular  work  of  producing 
eggs.  This  year  I  have  given  up  the  ducks, 
and  shall  try  to  make  a  better  showing  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  rain  or  shine.  I  have 
not  any  figures  to  show  the  actual  cost  of 
keeping  the  fowls  for  the  year ;  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  a  flock  of  255  hens  and  eight 
chickens,  one-third  grown,  the  regular 
daily  food  consists  of 


12  quarts  of  skim-milk  12  cents 

9  pounds  “  meal  9  “ 

2J£  “  “  scraps  53^  “ 

lj^  “  “  Pratt’s  poultry  food  15  “ 

5  “  “  oats  7  “ 

7  **  “  cracked  corn  7  “ 

2  “  “  wheat  “ 

1  “  •*  oyster  shells  %  “ 

3  “  “  clover  rowen  2  “ 

16  “  “  corn  16  “ 

6  quarts  “  small  potatoes  4  “ 

Cost  per  day  81}{  “ 


This  is  more  than  it  will  cost  to  keep 
them  in  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  but 
at  this  rate  throughout  the  year  it  would 
cost  $1.09  per  hen.  A  hen  can  be  kept  for 
much  less  than  this  amount  on  a  ration  of 
corn  and  meal,  but  I  cannot  get  eggs  in 
winter  from  a  clear  grain  ration.  I  claim 
that  I  can  take  care  of  this  flock  of  hens 
with  less  labor  than  two  cows  require. 
Drive  up  your  $94  worth  of  cows  and  show 
up  your  figures  from  them  ! 

“FARMING  PAYS.” 

S.  C.  I.,  Providence  County,  R.  I.— We 
often  hear  it  said  that  “  the  farmer  works 
hard  all  summer  to  get  enough  to  live  on 
through  the  winter.”  In  many  sections  of 
this  State  I  know  this  to  bo  true,  and  some 
who  farm  cannot  or  do  not  make  “  both 
ends  meet.”  Then  in  a  few  years  the  farm 
is  mortgaged,  the  farmer  is  discouraged 
and  goes  about  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way 
complaining  that  “  farmin’ don’t  pay.”  I 
pity  all  such.  A  few  years  ago  when  I  was 
about  to  begin  farming  for  myself,  I  looked 
forward  to  the  winter  months  as  a  kind  of 
grand  holiday  time  for  rest  and  enjoyment 
after  the  hard  labors  of  summer.  But  my 
experience  has  been  far  different  from  what 
I  anticipated.  I  have  found  just  as  much 
work  to  be  done  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
I  have  been  aiming  to  make  farming  pay 
the  Tyear  round.  A  farmer  who  would 
prosper  cannot  afford  to  be  idle  in  winter  ; 
neither  can  he  afford  to  keep  a  lot  of  non¬ 
paying  animals.  And  now  let  me  contrast 
the  farm  management  of  30  or  40  years  ago 
with  the  present  methods  in  this  section 
and  on  the  very  same  farms. 

Then  a  small  number  of  cows  were  kept 
on  the  farm  and  a  few  pounds  of  butter 
were  made  during  the  summer  season.  In 
winter  it  was  fortunate  if  a  farmer  had  a 
farrow  cow  to  supply  himself  and  his 
neighbors  with  milk  for  their  tea  and 
coffee.  One!  horse  was  kept  to  drive  and 
do  lighc  work,  while  oxen  were  kept  to  do 
heavy  work  on  the  farm.  The  hens  roosted 
in  trees  or  huddled  in  some  shed.  An  egg 
in  winter  was  a  rare  thing.  Only  small 
Quantities  of  produce  were  taken  to  market 
at  irregular  intervals  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  Now  on  some  of  these  farms  from  10 
to  30  or  more  cows  are  kept.  Milk  or  but¬ 
ter  is  made  summer  and  winter.  The  hens 
have  good  snug  houses  where  they  are  well 
taken  care  of  and  are  a  source  of  profit  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The  slow 
ox -team  has  disappeared  and  two  or  three 
Worses  do  all  the  farm  VbrK  with  better 


satisfaction.  The  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  the  butter  and  eggs,  are  carried  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  consumer  once  or  twice  a  week 
during  the  whole  year.  Result,  “farmin’ 
pays.” 

ROLLING  OATS  IN  A  DRY  SEASON:  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  BLIGHT. 

H.  W.  S.,  Oakland,  O.— I  notice  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  7,  to  Mr. 
Strickland’s  oat  crop.  I  believe  a  mistake 
was  made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  roll¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  time.  Farmers  here  roll  a  great 
deal  when  the  weather  is  very  dry,  and  I 
believe  it  is  right.  The  mellower  the  soil 
is,  the  more  moisture  it  gathers,  and  when 
ground  is  rolled  down  smooth,  less  surface 
is  exposed  to  evaporation  than  when  it  is 
cloddy.  I  rolled  oats  after  it  had  nearly  hid¬ 
den  the  ground  in  1881,  (one  of  Jthe  driest 
seasons  we  ever  had)  and  raised  above  the 
average.  In  the  same  issue  is  an  inquiry 
from  my  own  county  about  strawberry 
blight.  In  the  answer  referenceis  made  to 
the  wet  season  as  possibly  the  cause:  but 
the  past  season  has  been  very  dry  here. 

R.  N.-Y.  We  can  merely  speak  from  our 
own  experience.  Rolling  wheat  after  seed¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  gave  a  smooth  surface  which 
became  glazed,  so  to  speak,  and  caked  after 
rain.  It  is  true  that  a  mellow  soil  con¬ 
serves  moisture.  Does  the  roller  mellow 
the  soil  or  compact  it  ?  If  T.  W.  S.,  will 
roll  a  strip  of  the  field,  leaving  the  rest  not 
rolled,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strip  rolled 
will  be  moist  on  the  surface  when  the  un¬ 
rolled  soil  is  dry,  thus  showing  that  the 
moisture  comes  to  the  surface  more  rapidly 
and  of  course  escapes  more  rapidly.  We 
were  for  a  time  much  in  favor  of  rolling. 
It  may  be  well  to  break  up  lumps  and  clods, 
but  we  now  prefer  to  harrow  afterwards. 

Probably  rust  or  leaf-blight  is  more  de¬ 
structive  in  dry  than  in  moderately  wet 
seasons.  During  the  past  season  there  was 
very  little  rust  in  the  early  part.  An  un¬ 
usual  growth  of  leaves  was  induced  by  the 
excessively  wet  season  and  rust  prevailed 
as  never  before  during  the  early  fall. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MINER  GRAPES,  ETC. 

R.  A.  W.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. — I  observed  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  question  as 
to  the  color  of  Miner’s  Belinda  Grape. 
About  14  years  since  I  bought  directly  of 
Mr.  T.  B.  Miner,  both  the  Antoinette  and 
Belinda  Grape  Seed  lings,  having  received  de¬ 
scriptions  of  them  through  correspondence 
with  the  originator.  I  also  bought,  a  little 
later,  from  Mr.  Miner  his  seedling  straw¬ 
berry  called  Miner’s  Prolific,  which  I  still 
fruit,  and  also  six  or  seven  more  of  his 
seedling  grapes,  among  which  was  the 
Victoria,  which  I  lost.  The  Antoinette 
and  Belinda  have  proved  very  similar  with 
me.  They  are  both  white  grapes,  the 
former  being  the  larger,  with  a  stronger 
musky  aroma  and  more  inclined  to  crack 
when  fully  ripe.  It  is  also  the  better 
bearer.  The  Belinda  with  me  is  somewhat 
smaller  in  cluster  and  berry,  of  paler  color, 
purer  in  flavor  but  slightly  more  acid.  The 
varieties  are  both  very  similar  to  the  Con¬ 
cord  in  vine,  leaf  and  habit  of  growth.  I 
discarded  the  Linden,  Augusta  and  Eu¬ 
genia.  They  were  rather  shy  bearers,  and 
the  Linden  was  small  in  cluster  and  berry. 
The  Carlotta,  which  has  something  of  the 
same  habit  as  to  bearing,  is  splendid  in 
quality  and  I  grow  it  for  that  reason.  I 
have  tested  nearly  all  of  Ricketts’s  mos 
promising  seedlings,  but  retain  only  a  few 
and  these  principally  for  the  purity  of  their 
flavor,  as  the  Eldorado,  the  Jefferson,  the 
Golden  Gem,  etc. 

CLOVER  FOR  HOGS. 

D.  W.  F.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.— I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  when 
he  says,  in  a  late  Rural,  that  clover  is  in¬ 
dispensable  as  an  early  spring  feed  for  pigs. 
If  one  can  change  his  pasture  from  one 
field  to  another  every  few  years,  then  clover 
is  best;  but  if  one,  like  myself,  must  have 
a  permanent  pasture,  then  Blue  Grass  is 
best.  My  hog  pasture  is  mostly  Blue  Grass 
with  some  White  Clover  and  Timothy. 
Pigs  are  fond  of  all  these  if  they  are  fed 
short.  My  pigs  this  year  were  fai  rowed  in 
April  and  sold  about  Christmas  time. 
The  average  weight  was  347  pounds  each. 
This  will  show  how  well  pigs  will  thrive 
on  such  a  pasture.  Of  course,  no  one  wi.l 
suppose  that  such  heavy  weights  are  ob¬ 
tained  on  grass  alone.  A  little  corn  all  the 
time  and  some  milk  greatly  assist  the  pigs 
to  make  double-quick  time.  During  the 
months  when  they  are  grazing  and  racing 
up  and  down  a  large  pasture,  a  half-feed  of 
corn  does  not  make  them  sick:  neither 
does  it  make  them  unhealthy.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  best  treatment  for  pigs  in  the 
Southern  climate  for  which  Dr.  Stewart 
wrote  ;  but  why  will  not  colored  Virginia 
pigs  t-hrjYf  on  part  ear-corn  as  well  as 


colored  Virginia  boys  do  on  hoe-cake  ?  And 
why  cannot  Virginia  produce  good  corn 
cheaply  P  I  should  try  hard  to  find  some 
concentrated,  cheap  feed  to  use  in  part  for 
pigs  in  clover.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that 
Henry  Stewart  agrees  with  me  as  regards 
the  use  of  sweet  corn. 

A  FRIEND  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

F.  E.  T.,  McLean,  N.  Y. — Three  years 
ago  I  took  a  piece  of  land  consisting  of  3)4 
acres,  clover  and  Timothy  sod,  except 
one  acre  which  had  been  broken  the  year 
previous  and  which  had  six  two-horse  loads 
of  stable  manure  spread  upon  it  and  had 
been  planted  to  cabbage  and  produced  a 
fair  crop.  I  planted  all  to  potatoes  and 
used  1,200  pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer; 
yield  600  bushels  of  tubers,  of  which  500 
were  marketable  at  60  cents,  bringing  in 
$300.  The  next  year  I  sowed  the  land  to 
barley  and  the  yield  was  142  bushels,  which 
sold  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  of 
$99.40.  I  sowed  600  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

This  last  season  the  land  yielded  eight 
tons  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay.  I  plowed 
under,  last  October,  a  heavy  growth  of 
clover  and  Timothy  and  I  think  the  land  is 
20  per  cent,  richer  than  it  was  when  broken 
three  years  ago.  One  side  of  the  field  is 
not  so  good  as  the  other,  so  I  spread  one 
ton  of  straw  on  it  and  plowed  it  under  with 
grass  and  will  note  the  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cation.  My  idea  is  that  grass  roots  are  the 
cheapest  manure  we  have,  fertilizers  come 
next  and  stable  manure  is  the  dearest,  al¬ 
though  I  am  keeping  eight  cows  and  save 
all  the  manure  I  can.  I  intend  to  make 
this  a  trial  plot. 

CASH  CROPS  FOR  1S90. 

L.  P.  H.,  Hillier,  Can.— I  would  like  to 
inquire  from  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
what  cash  crops  will  be  sown  in  1890.  I 
shall  sow  on  200  acres,  75  bushels  of  barley, 
12  of  Gem  Peas,  15  of  Early  Kent  Peas,  12 
of  Champion  of  England  Peas,  two  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder  Peas  and  30  of  White-eyed, 
Marrowfats.  I  will  sow  only  eight  bushels 
of  wheat  (just  enough  for  our  bread)  and  20 
bushels  of  oats.  I  have  75  acres  seeded  to 
clover  and  Timothy  and  shall  keep  eight 
cows  and  hope  to  send  the  milk  to  a  cheese 
factory  if  we  can  start  one.  I  have  nine 
pigs  to  kill  in  the  spring  and  expect  to 
have  as  many  to  sell  in  the  fall.  I  also  keep 
90  hens.  The  only  specialty  we  have  in 
this  township  is  raising  fancy  peas  and  we 
can  raise  them  to  perfection.  Peas  are  the 
best  cash  crops  we  have.  We  can  raise 
barley  cheaper  than  any  other  grain,  but 
we  cannot  grow  it  for  less  than  60  cents  per 
bushel  and  this  year  we  got  only  43  cents. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  others.  What 
are  you  going  to  try  this  year  for  a  cash 
crop  ?  It  is  time  you  thought  about  it. 

GIVE  THE  COW  A  REST. 

E.  S.  S.,  Eagle  Harbor,  N.  Y.— Speak¬ 
ing  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  cow  that  had  been 
dried  off  for  a  time  before  calving,  and 
which  showed  good  results  afterwards,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  it  was  the  rest 
that  helped  that  cow.  I  think  so.  In  the 
fall  of  ’87  I  bought  a  cow  on  the  first  of 
December  and  she  began  giving  milk  the 
first  of  October.  She  was  due  to  calve  in 
August  ’88  ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  date, 
so  I  milked  her  up  to  within  10  d»ys  of 
calving  time.  Well,  one  may  judge  of  my 
surprise  when  I  began  to  milk  her  again  I 
got  bo  more  milk  from  her  than  I  did  when 
I  stopped  milking  to  let  her  dry  off,  nor 
did  she  do  any  better  through  the  whole 
season.  Last  winter  she  went  dry  nearly 
three  months,  and  this  year  she  has  been 
the  best  cow  I  ever  owned.  She  is  four  years 
old  next  spring.  My  four  cows  from  May 
1  up  to  December  20  made,  by  actual 
weight,  1,310  pounds  of  butter.  My  near¬ 
est  neighbor  had  the  same  experience  in 
milking  up  to  10  or  12  days  of  calving  time. 


Michigan  Small  Fruits,  Etc.— Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  55  from  the  Michigan  A.  E.  S.,  is  a 
report  of  small  fruits  by  T.  T.  Lyon,  from 
the  South  Haven,  Van  Buren  Co.,  sub-sta¬ 
tion.  Of  108  varieties  of  strawberries  tried, 
very  few  of  the  newer  varieties  are  praised. 
Alpha  is  very  early  and  most  prolific.  Dew 
bears  “  enormous”  fruit.  Gandy  is  profit¬ 
able  as  a  late  berry.  Gold  is  a  good  family 
berry.  Ilaverland  is  perfect  in  form,  even¬ 
sized  and  profitable.  Louise  is  promising. 
Mount  Vernon  is  valuable  and  late.  Sum¬ 
mit  IS  a  fine  gnigteur  berry.  Jossja  is  very 


promising  for  market.  Bubach  (No.  5)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  large  vari¬ 
eties  though  somewhat  deficient  in  both 
quality  and  firmness.  President  Lyon  well 
describes  the  Cumberland  as  valuable  for 
its  large  and  always  perfectly  formed  fruit, 
which  only  needs  a  little  more  firmness  of 
texture  and  a  brighter  color  with  increased 
productiveness  to  entitle  it  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  both  family  and  market 
fruits. 

Some  10  years  ago  the  Cumberland  (Tri¬ 
umph)  was  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
beside  some  150  varieties  and,  except  that 
it  was  rather  soft,  it  was  thought  to  rank 
among  the  very  best  in  every  way,  quality, 
size  and  perfection  of  form. 

The  Parker  Earle  shows  remarkable  vig¬ 
or  and  gives  promise  of  abundant  produc¬ 
tiveness.  In  a  small  way  this  variety 
should  be  tried  all  over  the  coifntry. 

For  a  family  or  farm  garden,  to  be  grown 
in  matted  rows,  mere  quantity  being  of 
less  importance  than  quality,  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  five  varieties  from  lists  would,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Lyon,  be  Alpha  or 
Covill  for  early,  followed  by  May  King, 
with  Belmont  and  Parry  for  medium  and 
late,  and  Mount  Vernon  to  close  the  sea¬ 
son. 

For  market,  to  be  grown  in  hills,  a  good 
succession  would  be  Covill,  Cumberland, 
Jessie,  Sharpless,  Mount  Vernon  and  per¬ 
haps  Kentuck}'. 

Among  red  raspberries  Hansell  ripens 
first.  Fruit  not  large,  quality  rather  infer¬ 
ior,  plant  not  vigorous.  Its  value  rests  in 
its  extreme  earliness.  The  Turner  is  first 
in  its  class.  Superb  bears  a  very  large 
berry,  dark-colored  and  crumbly.  Cuth- 
bert  is  among  the  best  whether  for  home  or 
market.  Golden  Queen  is  a  yellow  Cuth- 
bert.  Herstine  is  not  hardy  and  not  among 
the  most  productive.  In  size,  color  and 
quality  it  has  no  superior.  Caroline  (yel¬ 
low)  is  extremely  hardy  and  enormously 
productive,  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told 
its  readers.  The  berries  are  too  soft  for 
market. 

Among  blackcaps  there  is  little  to  be  said 
that  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  persistently  kept 
before  its  readers.  Asa  desirable  selection 
for  home  or  market,  President  Lyon  names 
Souhegan,  Hilborn,  Nemaha,  with  Shaffer 
for  canning. 

The  genuine  Early  Harvest  Blackberry, 
is  alleged  to  be  hardy,  early  and  produc¬ 
tive.  Early  it  certainly  is.  Hardy  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Wil¬ 
son  Jr.  is  not  hardy.  Agawam  is  but 
slightly  deficient  in  hardiness.  Otherwise 
it  is  praised  for  home  or  market.  The 
Erie  is  thought  to  be  hardier  than  Lawton 
with  a  more  trailing  habit.  It  also  has 
stronger  thorns.  Kittatinny  would  stand 
near  the  head  were  it  not  lacking  in  hardi¬ 
ness.  During  the  past  season  it  produced 
a  full  crop  in  Van  Buren  County.  The 
Taylor  is  described  as  a  vigorous  grower  of 
.  spreading  habit.  It  is  very  productive  and 
hardy.  The  fruit  is  later  than  that  of 
Synder  which  is  equally  hardy.  The  fruit 
is  of  fine  flavor  but  small.  Western  Tri¬ 
umph  is  rarely  injured  though  scarcely  as 
hardy  as  either  Taylor  or  Snyder.  It  bears 
too  heavily.  President  Lyon  condemns 
it.  Minnewaski  seems  destined  to  rank 
high  for  market.  Wallace,  unknown  to 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  is  considered  valuable  both 
for  home  use  and  market— hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  of  large  size  and  good  quality.  The 
new  black  currant  Crandall  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  a  hybrid. 

Three  varieties  of  the  Russian  mulberry 
give  small  fruits  of  little  value.  The  trees 
are  hardy.  The  Downing  Everbearing 
will  not  prove  hardy.  The  Paragon  Chest¬ 
nut  promises  to  be  an  early  bearer.  The 
English  Walnut  is  being  raised  from  seed. 

SHORT  AND  FRESH. 


The  Mother  Apple  is  doubled-starred 
in  the  Am.  P.  Proceedings,  for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina  and 
Missouri.  It  is  given  single  stars  for  Ala¬ 
bama,  California,  Kan«as,  Nebraska,  Illin¬ 
ois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maryland  Michigan, 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Vermont,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Rhode  Island.  It  would  seem 
that  this  apple  is  not  known  as  widely  as 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  of  the  best  quality,  of 
medium  size,  splashed  and  marbled  with  a 
rich  red  upon  a  yellow  ground.  It  is  rich, 
aromatic,  sub-acid  resembling  the  Esopus 
Spitzenburg.  It  is  an  early  winter  apple 
and  originated  in  Massachusetts . 

Enrich  a  little  bed  during  these  mild 
days  of  winter  for  roses.  Roses  will  not  do 
their  best  in  poor  soil,  no  matter  how 
thrifty  they  may  be  when  planted.  Mel¬ 
low  the  soil  with  qlij  pqvpurp,  luq\ 
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manure  to  the  surface  and  rake  it  in.  Old 
horse  manure  and  unleached  wood  ashes 
are  excellent  for  roses . 

JosiAH  HooPES,  excellent  authority,  says 
in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  that  roses  on  their  own 
roots  are  more  reliable  than  the  budded 
plants,  no  matter  what  the  stock  on  which 
thpy  are  worked.  The  latter  will  snicker 
under  all  circumstances,  and  although  they 
grow  stronger  at  first,  will  in  a  few  years 
prove  less  vigorous  than  the  former.  In 
planting  budded  roses,  the  point  of  union 
between  top  and  root  must  be  placed  an 
inch  or  two  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
when  frequently  roots  will  be  emitted  from 
the  stock,  thus  making  them  comparatively 
on  their  own  roots.  Roses  dislike  hot 
weather,  and  early  planting  gives  them  a 
chance  to  form  new  roots  before  summer. . 

Spring  is  the  time  to  prune  hardy  roses. 
They  bloom  on  the  new  wood.  Hence  we 
should  cut  out  all  weakly  old  shoots  and 
prune  back  the  most  rugged  shoots.  The 
main  point  is  to  keep  the  bushes  well 
balanced,  shapely  and  rugged . 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  speaks  of  several 
varieties  of  the  Sand  Pear,  in  the  Michigan 
Farmer.  He  says  that  the  Mikado,  often 
alluded  to  in  these  columns,  is  probably  the 
most  disseminated  of  the  Sand  Pears  in 
the  United  States.  Its  fruit  is  shaped 
much  like  an  oblate  apple ;  and  has  a  long 
stem.  It  is  of  no  account  whatever  as  a 
dessert  fruit  he  says,  and  without  any 
practical  knowledge  of  the  matter  he  very 
much  doubts  if  it  will  be  found  desirable, 
even  for  culinary  purposes.  In  this  our 
respected  friend  is  mistaken.  For  several 
years  the  R.  N  Y.  home  people  have  canned 
the  Mikado,  finding  it  in  every  way  desir¬ 
able  for  tne  purpose.  The  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  pear  trees:  of  fine, 
pyramidal  habit,  with  abundant,  very  large 
and  unusually  glossy  foliage,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  till  late  autumn,  and  fruit,  which, 
though  not  especially  beautiful,  is  yet  at¬ 
tractive,  it  only  for  its  novel  appearance;  it 
will  hang  upon  the  tree  till  the  occurrence 
of  freezing  weather.  So  striking  are  these 
peculiarities  that,  if  grown  as  a  pyramid, 
and  branched  from  the  ground,  it  may  even 
be  planted  upon  the  lawn,  with  good  effect. 
It  appeal’s,  says  Mr.  Lyon,  to  be  entirely 
hardy,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Southern 
Michigan . 

The  fact  is,  says  our  handsome  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  that  many 
farmers  have  become  so  discouraged  with 
cattle  that  they  have  grown  very  careless 
as  to  the  character  of  the  sires  they  are 
using.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are 
fewer  pure  bred  bulls  of  the  beef  breeds 
doing  service  to-day  all  through  the  country 
than  at  any  other  time  in  recent  years,  and 
the  effect  of  this  retrograde  movement  is 
clearly  observable  in  the  daily  receipts  at 
leading  points.  This  means  but  one  thing, 
viz  ;  that  those  who  have  the  strictly  good 
beeves  to  send  forward  during  the  next  few 
years  are  likely  to  be  in  such  a  minority  that 
their  cattle  will  be  wanted  at  figures  that 
will  yield  extremely  handsome  returns. 
There  never  has  been  such  an  opportunity 
presented  for  the  purchase  of  pedigreed 
bulls  and  surely  there  never  can  be  a 
fairer  prospect  of  rich  reward  following 
their  use.  The  long-looked  for  occasion  for 
seizing  time  by  the  fore-lock  in  this  matter 
is  now  indisputably  at  hand . 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural 
Society  expresses  surprise,  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  at  the  Wealthy  Apple  as  grown  in 
Mian  i  County.  It  is  smooth,  handsome 
and  as  large  as  the  Northern  Spy.  The 
Yellow  Transparent  is  the  coming  summer 
apple,  aud  would  be  welcomed  by  many 
who  are  unable  to  grow  the  unhealthy 
Early  Harvest . 

A  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Dairymen’s  Assocation,  according  to  the 
New  Englaud  Farmer,  says  that  the  season 
has  been  against  keeping  the  solids  in  milk 
up  to  the  legal  standard  of  hi  per 
cent.  Farmers  are  also  learning  to  their 
sorrow  that  continuous  breeding  for  quan¬ 
tity  will  breed  the  quality  out.  Several 
noted  herds  in  the  milk-producing  districts 
have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
trade  because  they  could  not  keep  up  to  the 
standard,  except  by  syphoning  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cans  and  sendiug  only  the  top . . 

COWS  TO  produce  300  pounds  of  butter 
per  year  must  calve  in  the  autumn  after 
the  severe  heat  of  mid  summer  jspringcows 
can  no:  pass  through  fly  time  in  full  flow 
or  regain  it  later.  Mr.  Fitch  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  would  feed  grain  every  day  in  the 

year  except  when  drying  off . 

Mu.  George  Powell  states  as  a  big  fact 
that  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  moi’e  milk 
butter  from  a  ration  of  pilage  and  six 


pounds  per  day  of  grain,  than  from  a  ration 
of  hay  and  dried  corn-stalks,  with  nine 
pounds  of  grain.  He  might  have  added,  says 
Hoard’s  Dairyman ,  that  20  pounds  of  hay 
10  pounds  of  dry  corn-stalks,  and  nine 
pounds  of  grain  would  cost  about  21%  cents 
per  day,  wdiile  40  pounds  of  silage,  six 
pounds  of  grain,  aud  five  pounds  of  hay 

would  cost  12}<;  cents . 

Mr.  Sharper  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’ 
Club,  as  reported  in  the  Husbandman,  says 
that  one  peck  of  potatoes  if  fed  with  meal 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  bushel  of  turnips. 

Mr.  Hoffman  thinks  that  one  peck  of 
potatoes  is  worth  as  much  as  one  bushel  of 
any  roots  for  feed. 

Mr.  McCann  would  rather  have  one  cent’s 
worth  of  bran  for  feeding  than  four  cents’ 
worth  of  roots. 

Mr.  Collins  believes  that  wTe  get  more 
milk  by  feeding  beets,  or  turnips  with  grain, 
and  the  cows  will  eat  more  meal  or  feed 

with  them  than  without . 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  described  by  the 
Dingee  &  Conard  catalogue  as  one  of  the 
very  darkest  of  all  roses,  being  a  “blackish 
maroon.”  The  flowers  are  large  and  fra¬ 
grant . . . 

THE  five  darkest  colored  roses  are  named 
as  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Pierre  Notting, 
Antoine  Quihou,  Souvenir  de  Ducher  and 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  They  are  hybrid 

perpetuals . 

Blue  Gum  Trees  From  Seed.— Some  10 
years  ago  the  Australian  Fever  Tree  was 
much  talked  of.  In  order  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  plant  it  was,  as  well,  also,  as  to 
learn  something  of  its  hardiness,  which 
wras  then  a  disputed  point,  we  purchased 
seeds  and  planted  them.  Somewhat  to  our 
surprise  they  germinated  freely  and  grew 
with  great  rapidity.  It  was  found  after¬ 
wards  that  they  could  withstand  but  a  few 
degrees  of  frost,  three  or  four  as  we  remem- 
hei\  Mr.  Falconer  now  speaks  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  tree  in  the  American  Florist.  He 
advises  that  we  get  an  ounce  of  fresh  seed 
of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  sow  it  now  and 
raise  thousands  of  plants.  By  March  they 
will  be  pretty  little  plants  in  2K  or  three- 
inch  pots  and  in  good  shipping  order ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  grow  them  on  you  can  have 
three  or  four-feet-high  plants  in  eight-inch 
pots  by  next  May.  But  if  this  be  not  de¬ 
sired  you  can  keep  them  in  good,  healthy 
condition  in  three  or  four-inch  pots  till 
planting-out  time  in  May.  They  grow 
almost  as  rank  as  corn  the  first  year. 
Globulus  is  the  commonest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  of  any,  and  a  very  handsome 
glaucous,  blue-leaved  plant  for  sub-tropical 
effect  in  summer  gardens . 

Tuberous  Begonias.— A  friend  of  Mr. 
Falconer  who  makes  a  specialty  of  tuber¬ 
ous  begonias  writes  him  :  “  Those  that 

bloomed  latest  were  the  best.  I  have 
doubles  as  large  as  roses  and  some  singles 
that  will  easily  measure  six  inches  across, 
good  round  flowers.” . 


'  ABSTRACTS.  * 


- Journal  of  Commerce:  “Our  Side 

and  The  Other  Side.— It.  is  admitted 
we  believe  that  all  men  are  more  or  less 
depraved,  but  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  are  desperately  wicked  belong  to 
the  other  party.  Our  side,  in  religion,  is 
orthodox,  and  ours  is  the  only  true  church. 
The  other  fellows  are  iufidels.  Their  sym¬ 
bols  are  idolatrous,  their  creed  is  packed 
with  heresies,  or  if  it  has  in  it  any  element 
of  truth,  they  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  they 
have  no  chance  of  salvation  here  or  here¬ 
after.  Our  side  in  medicine  is  the  only 
school  that  can  cope  with  disease,  or  that 
really  has  any  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art.  The  other  M.  D.s  are  quacks,  and 
kill  more  people  than  they  cure.  In  trade 
and  in  all  business- relations,  ours  is  the 
only  side  that  can  be  trusted.  Our  people 
make  the  only  genuine  products;  every¬ 
thing  that  does  not  have  on  it  our  label  is 
spurious  or  adulterated.  ” 

- Mr.  Ware  before  the  Massachusetts 

Hortk  i  LTi'RAi.  Society  :  “The  people  of 
California  are  happy,  contented  aud  self- 
satisfied  ;  every  one  thinks  his  location  the 
best  of  all,  and  where  every  one  has  the 
best,  of  course  there  can  be  no  jealousy ; 
but  every  one  wants  to  sell  out.  They 
want  from  $200  to  $350  per  acre,  which  l 
have  thought  too  high  ;  it  is  rather  a  pros¬ 
pective  value.” 

--  Farmers’  Review  :  “  Success  iu  fai’ming 
depends  more  on  keeping  down  expenses 
than  on  increasing  income.” 

- C "o i. man’sRi  r a l  World:  “A  man  can 

be  longer  starving  to  death,  on  a  farm  than 

ip  any  other  business,” 


- Era  :  “  The  Crow— A  grain  elevator.” 

—Boston  Gazette:  “A  Beehive — An 
old  homestead.” 

- Journal  Of  Commerce:  “The  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  country  is  increasing  every  year 
because  there  are  still  so  many  faithful 
hands  at  hard  work  adding  to  it  by  their 
toil.  But  the  speculators  who  hope  to  fill 
their  pockets  without  contributing  any¬ 
thing  to  the  common  stock  are  multiplying 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers  than  the  patient  workmen,  and  it  is 
their  persistent  efforts  to  live  on  the  labor 
of  others  that  bring  so  many  of  their  own 
rauks,  and  those  who  are  entangled  with 
them,  to  the  list  of  the  bankrupts.” 

- Washington  Star:  “Two  of  a  kine— 

twin  calves.” 

- James  Tallin,  London  Garden.-  “  One 

plant  of  any  variety  of  rose  on  its  own  roots 
is  worth  10  worked  on  any  variety  of 
stock.” 

- “A  Dwarf  Japanese  Hemlock.— 

Amongthe  plants  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  is  a 
dwarf,  compact,  pyramidal  variety  of  the 
Japanese  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Sieboldi),  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  known  yet  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  the  Flushing  Nursery. 

It  is  an  attractive  and  interesting  plant, 
nevertheless,  well  suited  to  occupy  a  place 
in  a  small  garden,  and  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating  in  any  collection  of  conifers.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “That  advertise¬ 
ment  is  played  1  The  public  has  chewed  j 
on  that  cud  till  its  jaws  must  be  tired. 
Give  it  some  fresh  grass,  or  you’ll  find  our 
cow  beginning  to  dry  up.” 

- Henry  Ward  Beecher:  “  No  matter 

what  a  man’s  work  is,  he  is  abetter  man  for 
having  had  a  thorough  mind-drilling.  If 
you  are  to  be  a  farmer,  go  to  college  or  to 
the  academy  first.  If  you  are  to  be  a 
mechanic,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  an  education,  get  that  first.  I f  you 
mean  to  follow  the  lowest  calling— one  of 
those  callings  termed  “menial”— do  not  be 
ignorant ;  have  knowledge.  A  man  can  do 
without  luxuries  and  wealth  and  public 
honors,  but  not  without  knowledge.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  not  disreputable,  but  ignorance  is.” 

- “  WE  are  all  of  us  bounded  by  fences — 

sectarian  fences,  political  fences,  social 
fences,  local  fences.  Down  with  them  !” 


Pi$rcUancou$  Advertising. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  carefully  prepared  from  Sarsaparilla,  Dande¬ 
lion,  Mandrake,  Dock,  Pipsissewa,  Juniper  Ber¬ 
ries,  and  other  well-known  and  valuable  vegeta¬ 
ble  remedies,  by  a  peculiar  combination,  propor¬ 
tion  and  process,  giving  to  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
curative  power  not  possessed  by  other  medicines. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  best  blood  purifier.  It  cures  Scrofula, 
Salt  Rheum,  Boils,  l’imples,  all  Humors,  Dyspep¬ 
sia,  Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Indigestion. 
General  Debility.  Catarrh,  Rheumatism,  Kidney 
aud  Liver  complaints,  overcomes  that  tired  leel- 
ing,  creates  an  appetite,  strengthens  the  nerves. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 
Prepared  by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


mo 


-THING  °N  EARr, 


•WILL 


EridAJ 

CONDITION  POWDER 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it.  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Fivfe  $1.  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20; 
5  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  f  ree.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  A  CO..  Boston.  Mass, 


THE  GRIFFIN  RI  G  MACHINE 


Lead*  All  its  Competitors. 

It  works  either  rags  or 
yarn,  is  Simple,  Durable, 
and  EASY  TO  OPERATE. 
Price,  by  mail, 

Plain,  Sl.OO. 
Nickel  Plated,  #1.50 
Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded, 
for  Circulars. 

Agents  Wanted. 

G.  W.  GRIFFIN  & 
Franklin  Falls.  N.  H. 


If  you  want  the  best  Garden  you 

have  ever  had,  you  must  sow 

MAULE’S  SEEDS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  .Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
proves  it,  for  I  now  have  customers 
at  more  than  32,500  post-offices. 
When  once  sown,  others  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price.  My  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1890  is  pronounced  the 
most  original ,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  SEEDS  before 
sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed  free  to 
customers  and  to  all  others  enclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  it. 

My  Special  List  of  Striking  Specialties 
for  ’00  'mailed  free  to  all  who  write  for  it, 
mentioning  this  paper.  Address 

WM,  HENRY  MAULE, 


1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

STEAM 

ENGINES, 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary. 

Mil 

[mil 

—  ALSO— 

FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENGINES. 

—MANUFACTURED  BY— 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton.  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farquhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary.  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
giaea  a  specialty.  W  arrauted  equal  or 
superiors 

any  made. 


Address  A.  R.  FARQUHAB  *  SON,  York,  PnU 


Everlasting  Wickoreat 

Invention  of  the  Age.  Re¬ 
quires  no  trimming  as  it 
will  never  burn  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  hut  the  oil  burns,  as  the 
wick  is  made  of”  Mineral 
Wool,"which cannot  burn, 
and  so  there  can  be  no  es¬ 
cape  of  black  smoke  or 
soot  to  discolor  the  chim- 
nev,  Ac.  Gives  a  white,  clear, 
brilliant  light.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Agents  can  make 
fortunes  with  it.  Retail  price,  10 
cts.  each.  We  will  send3  sample 
Small  size  wicks,  20  cts.  per  dot., 
$2.25  per  gross.  Medium  size.  25  cts.  per  doz.,  $2.75 
per  gross.  Large  size, 30  cts.  per  doz.,  $3.25  per  gross. 
One  gross,  assorted  sizes.  $2. <5.  All  postpaid. 

Address.  F.  O.  WF.HOSKKY,  Providence,  R.I. 


wicks  for  10  cts. 


IDEAL 


PROVED  ?e^ofbyefkXd 

kmen.  built  on  correct 

and  fully  warranted;  1«  YEARS* 

....  •  ...k"  o  . »  .  ..  f  ...  1  It  eltA 


I 


MAPLE 


EVAPORATOR 

For  MAPL  K, 
*  SORGHUM, 
CIDER,  and 


-Fruit  Jellies. 
"  Has  a  corrocated 
pan  over  firebox, 
l  doubling  boiling 
•capacity;  small 
l  interchangeable  syrun 
Lpans  (connected  by 
Y  *  siphons'*,  easily  han- 
r  died  for  cleansing  and  storing: 

.  and  a  perfect  antamatic 
•  regulator.  TheChampion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 
.  ,  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

er  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper.  » 


I'piSO'S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
1  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATARRH 


It  is  ah  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E  T.  H  azf.lttnk,  Warren,  Pa, 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1890. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  make  a 
feature  this  year  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  quantity  of  the  various 
fruit  crops.  Readers  will  great- 
ly  oblige  us  by  reporting  the  con¬ 
dition  of  trees  and  vines  in  their 
neighborhood  at  the  close  of 
winter. 


“  Allow  me,  as  a  Canadian  sub¬ 
scriber,  to  express  my  application  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  and  .the  work  it  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  doing.  I  had  almost 
decided  to  discontinue  it  this  year  on 
the  score  of  economy,  but  on  second 
thoughts  I  have  concluded  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  it. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont.  m.  b. 


Again,  readers,  let  us  ask  you,  why 
not  raise  Flageolet  Beans  instead 
of  Limas  ?  They  are  very  easily  rais¬ 
ed;  they  are  productive."  They  are 
dwarfs.  There  are  both  green  and 
white  varieties;  that  is,  the  beans 
(seeds)  are  green  or  white  as  desired. 
They  are  small,  it  is  true,  but  superior 
to  Limas  in  tenderness,  richness  of 
flavor  and  thinness  of  skin  and  far 
more  easily  raised.  They  are  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  first  class  "restaurants. 
The  best  varieties  are  the  Improved 
Green-seeded  and  Wonder  of  France. 


The  prevailing  epidemic  has  been 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  trade  in 
Florida  oranges.  Dealers  state  that 
sales  of  this  fruit  have  been  enormous 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Physicians 
and  nurses  have  prescribed  plenty  of 
oranges  and  lemons  for  those  who  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  “grip.”  Good  oranges 
are  now  cheaper  than  apples.  The 
most  economical  oranges  are  the  “rus¬ 
sets.”  They  are  usually  small,  and 
many  buyers  object  to  their  color,  but 
they  are  of  excellent  flavor  and  are 
cheaper  than  other  sorts. 


J.  H.  &  D.  H.  Gazlay  of  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  write  as  follows  :  “We  had  one 
bushel  of  the  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint  Corn  drilled  in  and  three  other 
kinds  as  an  experiment  for  ensilage 
purposes.  To  say  that  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  astonished  the  natives  is  putting 
it  mildly.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be 
glad  to  have  all  who  have  silos  try 
this  variety.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  should  try  it  also.  In  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  by  its  growth  on  Long 
Island  and  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  the  best 
silo  corn  in  cultivation.  The  R.  N.  -Y. , 
as  is  well  known,  never  sells  seeds  or 
anything  else  to  its  readers  ;  neither 
does  it  raise  this  corn  to  sell  to  seeds¬ 
men.  Our  desire  is  simply  to  make 
its  merits  known  to  all  who  raise  corn 
for  the  silo. 


It  seems  that  the  orange  groves 
of  California  and  the  land  boom¬ 
ers  of  the  same  States  do  not 
work  in  harmony.  The  papers 
have  been  filled  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  immense  profits  to  he 
found  in  orange  culture.  These  claims, 
it  appears,  were  made  by  the  land 
boomers.  Now  the  orange  growers 
are  clamoring  for  an  increased  duty- 
on  oranges,  claiming  that  this  duty  is 
needed  to  protect  them  until  their 
business  can  be  brought  to  a  solid  and 
fully  paying  basis.  It  is  evident  that 
these  statements  do  not  agree.  If 
orange  growing  is  such  a  wonderfully 
profitable  business,  it  does  not  need 
protection.  If  it  does  need  protec¬ 
tion,  the  stories  of  wonderful  profits 
are  all  humbug.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  believe  any  branch  of  agriculture 
or  horticulture  is,  at  present,  paying  a 
large  dividend. 


Perry’s  Hybrid  is  a  very  early  va¬ 
riety  of  sweet  corn  and  of  large  size, 


Being  among  the  earliest,  it  is  val¬ 
uable  for  market.  Potter’s  Excelsior 
is  nearly  as  early  as  Crosby  and  the 
ears  are  larger.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is 
really  an  old  variety,  though  intro¬ 
duced  some  10  years  ago  as  a  novelty 
under  the  above  name.  We  learn 
that  it  originated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Trimble  and  was  called  by  him  Trim¬ 
ble’s  Sugar,  and  so  catalogued  in  Thor- 
burn’s  catalogue  of  1866.  '  It  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  and  the  ears  are  of  just 
the  right  size  and  shape  for  home  use. 
They  are  rather  small  for  market  and 
the  kernels  are  set  upon  the  cob  every- 
wliich-way.  For  a  succession  the 
following  kinds  are  commended: 
Extra  Early  Crosby,  Perry’s  Hybrid, 
Crosby,  Potter’s  Excelsior.  Moore’s 
Concord  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 
Plant  these  very  early  all  at  once, 
and  every  week  thereafter  plant 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  until  July  10th 
for  this  climate. 

- - 

One  result  of  the  farmers’  institutes 
that  have  been  held  in  various  States 
is  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of 
farmers  to  ask  questions  and  discuss 
statements  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
This  is  no  where  more  apparent  than 
in  the  columns  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  The 
departments  of  “Farmers’  Club  ”  and 
“  Discussion  ”  are  increasing  in  inter¬ 
est  and  space  until  they  threaten  to 
absorb  the  entire  paper. "  TlieR.  N.-Y. 
has  never  known  the  time  when  farm¬ 
ers  were  so  quick  to  see  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  comparing  their  methods  with 
those  of  men  who  farm  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  sign;  for  when  farmers 
begin  to  think  and  act  in  concert,  we 
may  expect  to  reorganize  our  business 
on  a  surer  basis. 

“  I  have  answered  your  question  by 
asking  more,  but  the  questions  make 
the  Rural  thrive  and  grow,”  writes 
a  subscriber  to  whom  we  applied  for 
imformation.  The  time  lias  gone  by 
when  an  agricultural  paper  can  hope 
to  succeed  as  a  dogmatic  teacher. 
The  times  demand  co-operation  in 
thought,  suggestion  and  inspiration. 


Canadian  farmers  and  butchers  are 
as  bitter  as  their  brethrenon  this  side  of 
the  border  against  the  recent  enormous 
increase  in  the  trade  in  Chicago  dress¬ 
ed  meat  in  most  parts  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  but  especially  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces — New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia.  Nine  years  ago  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  product  amounted  to  only 
300,000  pounds  annually ;  but  Chicago 
houses  have  since  worked  up  the 
trade  to  4,000,000  pounds  per  an 
num.  The  Canadian  farmer,  like  his 
American  brother,  finds  that  either 
the  home  market  for  his  cattle  is  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  or  that  the  prices  tor 
them  are  reduced  to  unremunerative 
figures  by  outside  competition,  and 
growls  inconsequence.  While  in  this 
country  various  States  have  tried  to 
hamper  or  altogether  prevent  this  com¬ 
petition,  hitherto  unsuccessfully,  the 
matter  is  entirely  within  the  control 
of  the  Dominion  Government.  Al¬ 
ready  there  is  an  import  duty  of  1)4 
cent  per  pound  on  dressed  beef  from 
this  country,  and  it  is  wholly  within 
the  powers  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  make  the  duty  so  high  as  to 
be  prohibitory.  Across  the  border 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  a  law  providing  any  rate 
of  duty,  and  there  is  a  growing  agita¬ 
tion  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country  for 
doubling  the  present  rate. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  two  special 
premiums  which,  it  is  believed, 
-will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  our 
readers  and  agents. 

blakelee's  industrial  cyclopedia. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said  about  this  work.  It  is 
the  most  useful  farm  book  we  have 
ever  examined.  It  is  well  bound, 
well  written  and  well  printed. 

THE  MANHATTAN  WATCH. 

We  know  from  experience  how 
handy  a  watch  is  on  the  farm.  This 
is  an  accurate  time-piece  and  fully 
guaranteed.  The  horse-timing  move¬ 
ment  is  a  special  feature  which  every 
boy  will  appreciate. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  these 
premiums  because  they  are  good  and 
serviceable,  and  because  we  are  in  a 


position  to  offer  special  terms  on 
them.  Write  for  full  particulars. 


MONEY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


T  ERSEYMAN’S  remarks  on  the 
fj  school  tax,  which  were  printed 
two  weeks  ago,  seem  to  have  stirred 
up  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  a  good  many 
farmers  do  not  send  children  to  the 
district  schools  because  of  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  found  there  in  districts  where 
local  feuds  or  lack  of  interest  among 
the  parents  allow  such  influences  to 
grow  unrebuked.  No  thoughtful  per¬ 
son  can  deny  that  there  are  district 
schools  where  children  learn  much 
that  is  harmful.  There  are  too  many 
who  content  themselves  with  saying  : 
“Oh,  well !  Children  have  all  got  to 
learn  such  things  some  time  anyway !” 
Is  this  the  right  way  to  look  at  it  ? 
Have  you  any  moral  right  to  send 
your  little  child  to  a  place  where  you 
know  evil  influences  are  found,  with¬ 
out  making  a  strong  effort  to  counter¬ 
act  such  influences  at  least  ?  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  The  last  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  states  that 
in  the  year  1887-88  the  total  expenses 
of  educating  our  children  was  $122.- 
455,252;  of  this  $82,314,741  represent¬ 
ed  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  super¬ 
intendents,  while  $18,840,238  wore 
spent  for  buildings,  sites  and  furni¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  vast  sum  of  money  for 
these  “  hard  times.”  Do  we  get  full 
value  received  from  this  outlay  ? 


SAVING  THE  COST  OF  THRASH¬ 
ING  AND  GRINDING. 


IN  feeding  dent  corn  to  cows,  what 
is  gained  by  grinding  the  grain 
and  feeding  it  as  meal  ?  The  R,  N.-Y. 
knows  a  good  farmer  who  was  rather 
frightened  when  one  of  his  cows  got  a 
whole  ear  of  corn  in  her  mouth  and 
proceeded  to  grind  it  up.  He  thought 
she  would  choke  herself.  She  did  not, 
but  ground  it  into  the  finest  sort  of 
corn-and-cob  meal.  We  always  feed 
the  nubbins  to  the  cows  whole  and  we 
notice  that  they  are  often  picked  out 
of  the  ground  feed  to  be  eaten  first. 
While  we  are  on  this  subject  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  from  a  Vermont  dairyman 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

“I  believe  the  days  of  meal  are 
about  numbered.  Husking  and  grind¬ 
ing  are  too  costly.  So  are  thrashing 
and  grinding  oats.  I  want  to  find  a 
home-grown  ration  that  will  make 
good  butter  and  lots  of  it  and  yet  save 
these  expenses.  Ripe  corn  silage  and 
clover  hay,  with  early-cut  grass  hay, 
will  form  a  part  of  it.  What  about 
oats  cut  in  the  milk  for  a  butter  food? 
and  how  about  barley?” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  with  ‘  ‘  grain  hay  ”  or  grain 
cut  in  the  milk  and  fed  “straw  and 
all ;  ”  but  it  hopes  to  experiment  with 
various  grains  this  year.  We  shall 
give  a  few  facts  from  some  of  our 
readers  before  long,  that  will  doubt¬ 
less  lead  to  some  experimenting.  It 
appears  that  barley  is  highly  praised 
as  a  forage  or  hay’  crop.  In  Califor¬ 
nia  it  is  considered  excellent  hay  for 
horses.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  discuss  this 
matter  in  due  time ;  in  the  meanwhile 
let  us  hear  from  all  who  have  used 
barley  or  other  grains  as  hay. 


FARM  MORTGAGES  IN  THE 
CENSUS. 


THE  existing  statistics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  farm  mortgages  have 
caused  a  world  of  dispute  with  regard 
to  their  correctness,  and  farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  West,  contend  that  the 
next  Census  should  contain  full  and 
complete  official  imformation  that 
cannot  be  challenged.  They  insist 
that  such  statistical  information  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  country 
may  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
their  condition,  and  essential  as  a 
basis  for  needed  legislation  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  agricultural  interests. 
Jointly  in  their  conventions,  and  in¬ 
dividually  by  appeals  to  their  Con¬ 
gressmen,  they  nave  made  their 
wishes  unmistakably  known  in  this 
matter.  A  debate  in  the  United  States 
Senate  the  other  day,  however,  casts 
some  doubt  oh  the  adoption  of  the  bill 


providing  for  complete  census  returns 
of  farm  mortgages.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  Democrats  favored  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  Republicans  opposed  it — 
both  evidently  maneuvering  for  politi¬ 
cal  effect  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
in  1892.  The  opponents  of  the  measure 
contend  that  it  would  be  entirely  im¬ 
practicable  to  embody  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  in  the  census,  and  that  the 
collection  of  the  census  returns  already 
provided  for,  -will  be  difficult  enough 
without  imposing  fresh  burdens  on 
Superintendent  Porter  and  his 
Bureau.  When  the  great  variety  of 
other  subjects  to  be  included  in  the 
census  returns  is  considered,  these  ob¬ 
jections  appear  rather  frivolous.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  gather  trustworthy  information 
with  regard  to  farm  mortgages ;  but 
it  would  certainly  be  a  task  no  more 
difficult  than  that  of  collecting  other 
statistics,  which  has  been  imposed  on 
the  census  officials.  The  farmers  of 
the  country  should  express  their 
wishes  promptly  and  energetically  in 
the  matter,  by  at  once  communicat¬ 
ing  with  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  in  Congress. 


BREVITIES. 


Get  Rood  clover  seed. 

“More  rain,  more  rest!” 

After  last  year’s  experience  what  “  cash 
crops”  shall  you  try  this  year  ? 

How  DO  hay  growers  succeed  in  using 
clover  as  a  green  manure  for  Timothy  ? 

New  Jersev  farmers  want  to  run  their 
own  cars  over  the  railroads,  paying  toll  as 
they  would  over  ordinary  highways. 

“  Drive  up  your  $94  worth  of  cows  ” 
says  W.  C.  S.  on  page  86.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wants  to  hear  from  some  of  the  cow  men 
on  this  question. 

Skunk  Cabbages  (Symplocarpus  foeti- 
dus)  are  in  bloom.  This  has  never  before 
occurred  so  early  as  January  27,  in  so  far 
as  the  R.  N.-Y.  can  learn. 

I  think  §2.00  invested  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  the  best  paying  investment  a  farm¬ 
er  can  make  of  that  amount  of  money. 

Leyden,  Mass.  a.  n.  f. 

Continued  rains  during  the  time  for 
spraying  fruit  with  the  arsenical  solutions 
will  render  the  sprayings  useless  while  they 
seem  to  put  new  life  into  the  coddling 
moth. 

“  Are  poor  human  beings  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  farm  papers  as  well  as  poor 
cattle  ?  Yea,  verily.  Do  they  get.  it  ? 
Nay,  verily.  This  is  our  agricultural  folly.” 
So  writes  a  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  F.  K. 
.Phoenix. 

Robins  are  in  the  trees  and  upon  the  lawn 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Grounds  as  we  write — the 
28th  of  January.  They  may  have  hopped 
about  on  many  another  28th  of  January,  but 
we  have  never  seen  them  during  a  residence 
of  18  years. 

A  Virginia  subscriber  who  remembers 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  weather  prognostication  one 
j  ear  ago,  says  he  is  glad  to  think  there  is 
a  fine  prospect  for  a  good  crop  of  peaches 
the  coming  season.  He  has  noticed  the 
Rural’s  prognostication,  and  judging  by 
analogy,  therefore  as  it  says  the  crop  will 
be  bad,  it  ought  in  reality  to  be  good. 

The  mild  winter  has  interfered  with  the 
proper  development  of  one  branch  of 
Southern  farming.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
pork  and  bacon  have  been  shipped  each 
year  into  the  Gulf  States.  The  farmers  in 
these  States  tried  hard  this  year  to  raise 
their  own  meat.  Many  did  raise  it ;  but 
the  warm  weather  has  prevented  the  proper 
curing  and  much  of  the  first  killing  has 
spoiled.  The  probabilities  now  are  that 
the  shipments  of  meat  into  these  States 
will  be  as  heavy  as  ever. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  was  unusually  lively.  A 
strong  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  re- 
election  of  the  present  officers,  including 
President  James  Wood  and  Secretary 
Woodward.  A  plan  for  effecting  this  re¬ 
sult  was  devised  with  much  skill  and  cun¬ 
ning,  but  was  defeated,  and  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Woodward  were  re-elected  by  a  good 
majority.  The  question  of  a  permanent 
location  for  the  State  fair  entered  into  this 
contest,  the  officials  elected  being  in  favor 
of  a  permanent  location  at  Syracuse. 

The  Farmers’  League  of  Massachusetts 
claims  a  membership  of  30,000,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  met 
at  Boston  the- other  day.  The  subject  of 
most  general  interest  discussed  was  oleo¬ 
margarine.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  legislature  should  absolutely 
“  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  but- 
terine  or  like  compounds,  when  colored  in 
imitation  of  butter.”  The  existing  law  re¬ 
quiring  the  marking  of  all  packages  con¬ 
taining  bogus  butter,  is  found  to  be  only 
partially  enforced  and  wholly  ineffective, 
protecting  neither  the  producer  nor  consum¬ 
er  of  genuine  butter,  and  the  same  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  case  in  other  States  in 
which  similar  laws  are  in  existence.  The 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shows  that  much  more  “oleo” 
was  sold  in  1889  than  in  auy  previous  year. 
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KERRY  CATTLE. 


(See  page  83.) 


The  Kerry  cattle  are  natives  of  Ireland, 
and  are  but  little  known  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  English  cattle-men  know  but  little 
about  them,  as  last  year  was  the  first  in 
which  the  little  Kerry  cattle  appeared  at 
the  famous  Smithfield  Club  Show.  At 
Figs.  34  and  35  we  show  two  of  the  animals 
that  were  exhibited  at  this  exhibition.  Fig. 

34  shows  one  of  a  pair  of  Dexter-Kerry  steers, 
exhibited  by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company. 
The  beef  from  this  little  fellow  was  voted 
the  equal  of  any  shown.  The  joints  were 
of  dainty  size,  and  were  eagerly  competed 
for  by  the  butchers  who  supply  the  best 
customers.  In  fact,  there  was  a  general  be¬ 
lief  among  those  who  handled  this  steer 
that  such  little  joints  and  cuts  of  beef  would 
always  be  held  in  high  favor  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  that 
which  just  suits  them.  The  steer  shown 
was  two  years  and  six  months  old.  His 
weight  is  not  given,  but  we  are  told  that  he 
showed  “great  aptitude  to  fatten.”  Fig. 

35  shows  a  Dexter  Kerry  cow  of  typical  size 
and  shape. 

There  are  very  few  Kerry  cattle  in  this 
country.  Some  day  an  enterprisingbreeder 
will  find  just  the  place  for  them  here,  and 
will  make  money  at  breeding  them.  They 
are  noted  as  dairy  animals,  giving  a  good 
quantity  of  rich  milk  and  proving  very  easy 
keepers.  The  steers  can  be  “  beefed  ”  to 
better  advantage  than  can  those  of  any 
other  dairy  breed,  except,  perhaps,  the  Ayr- 
shires.  On  rough  hill-sides  and  scrubby  pas¬ 
tures,  the  active,  “  chunky  ”  little  Kerry 
would  beat  the  Jersey  as  a  “  rustler.” 


THE  VERMONT  DAIRYMEN’S  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


A  brilliant  success  both  in  exhibits  and 
attendance;  fodder  crops;  cheese¬ 
making;  “tiie  best  exhibit  of  winter 
Imtter  evei  seen  in  the  country  ” ;  hints  on 
ensilage;  essentials  for  perfect  butter; 
effect  of  food  on  the  quality  of  milk; 
home  and  foreign  markets  for  dairy 
products. 

The  20th  annual  convention  of  the  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Association  met  in  the  spacious 
town  hall  of  Rutland  on  the  morning  of 
January  15th.  The  day  was  wet,  but 
this  did  not  seem  at  all  to  interfere  with 
either  the  attendance  or  the  exhibit  of 
butter  and  cheese.  The  meeting  of  the 
previous  year  at  Burlington  was  regarded 
as  a  wonderful  success,  but  this  one,  even 
from  the  start,  greatly  surpassed  it.  A 
considerable  number  of  ladies  were  present 
at  this  and  succeeding  sessions.  There  was 
the  usual  large  display  of  dairy  imple¬ 
ments  and  other  goods  pertaining  to  the 
business.  Entries  of  butter  and  cheese 
continued  to  pour  in  all  day,  amounting 
at  last  to  109  entries  of  butter  and  30  of 
cheese.  The  opening  of  the  morning 
session  found  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Smith,  of 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  progressing  successfully 
with  the  practical  manufacture  of  cheese 
from  1,000  pounds  of  milk,  upon  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  When  President  Douglas  had 
called  the  crowd  to  order,  he  introduced 
C.  W.  Minott,  Horticulturist  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station,  who  made  a  short  ad¬ 
dress  on  fodder  crops,  illustrated  by  about 
50  specimens  of  corn  and  sorghum  in  a  dry 
state.  He  emphasized  Indian  corn  as  Amer¬ 
ica’s  great  feed  crop.  In  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Smith,  cheese-maker,  read  a  paper 
upon  perfect  cheese,  illustrating  his  state¬ 
ments  by  the  practical  work  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  under  his  diuection.  He  strongly  en¬ 
forced  the  importance  to  the  dairy  business 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  manufacture  of 
skimmed,  oleo  and  stuffed  cheeses,  and  the 
prompt  return  to  honest  work  with  an 
effort  to  perfect  the  making  of  high-grade, 
full-milk  cheese.  Already  the  export  of 
fraudulent  cheese,  and  the  efforts  of  Cana¬ 
dians  to  improve  their  manufacture,  have 
given  the  latter  a  preference  of  from  f,  to 
IK  cent  per  pound  in  the  English  market. 
Fat,  says  Mr.  Smith,  is  essential  to  a  good; 
digestible  cheese.  Skimmed  cheese  just  in 
proportion  to  its  leanness,  is  unpalatable 
indigestible  and  innutritious.  No  other 


fat  can  be  made  to  replace  the  butter  fat  of 
milk  successfully  in  cheese  making.  The 
better  the  cheese  the  more  consumers  want 
of  it,  and  in  Europe  where,  in  the  diet  of 
the  working  classes,  cheese  largely  replaces 
meat,  the  consumers  are  naturally  good 
judges  of  this  kind  of  food.  The  same  de¬ 
fects  are  found  in  the  cheese  of  our  home 
markets.  Grocerymen  can  get  “skims”  and 
“  rejections  ”  for  several  cents  under  the 
price  of  full  cheese.  Mr.  Smith  went  on 
strongly  to  enforce  the  importance  of  good 
milk  and  good  manufacture  to  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  American  cheese  industry.  The 
evening  session  was  a  crowded  one  largely 
attended  by  the  citizens  of  Rutland  as  well 
as  farmers.  It  was  opened  by' prayer,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Phillips,  to  which  President  Douglas 
made  a  fitting  reply,  afterwards  delivering 
his  annual  address  to  the  association.  The 
exercises  were  interspersed  with  orchestral 
music,  alternating  with  brief  speeches  by 
distinguished  visitors  and  citizens. 

The  second  day’s  meetings,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  continued  bad  weather,  were 
even  more  fully  attended  than  those  of  the 
day  before.  It  was  authoritatively  stated 
that  never  before,  in  Vermont,  had  there 
been  such  a  good  exhibit  of  dairy  utensils, 
butter  and  cheese.  Vice-President  Stone 
remarked  to  a  reporter  :  “  I  am  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  association,  and 
23  years  ago,  when  the  first  meeting  was 
held,  hardly  25  persons  were  present ;  now 
look  at  the  attendance ;  everybody  is  in¬ 
terested.  You  can  publicly  say  that  the 
present  meeting  is  the  most  profitable  and 
interesting  we  have  ever  held.”  Mr.  H.  K. 
Slayton,  acting  as  judge  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  exhibit,  praised  especially  the  fine 
quality  of  the  butter,  believing  it  to  be  the 
best  exhibit  of  winter  made  butter  ever 
seen  in  this  country.  The  first  address  of 
the  morning  session  was  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Vail 
of  Pomfret,  upon  ensilage.  Mr.  Vail  is 
one  of  Vermont’s  most  successful  makers 
of  butter,  getting  from  his  thoroughbred 
Jersey  herd  an  average  of  over  one  pound 
of  butter  per  day  from  each  cow,  while  in 
milk.  This  butter  is  sold  at  a  considerable 
advance  over  ordinary  rates.  He  earnestly 
advocated  the  use  of  the  silo  in  dairying, 
not  only  for  corn  but  for  nearly  all  other 
green  forage  crops.  Weighting  the  silo  he 
regarded  as  not  essential  to  the  production 
of  good  silage.  He  considers  corn  the  best, 
but  has  used  rowen,  clover,  wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  peas  with  success.  Wooden  silos  are 
the  best.  He  cuts  the  corn  because  it  is 
easier  to  take  it  out,  but  does  pot  consider 
cutting  essential  to  good  silage.  He  thinks 
three  tons  of  good  corn  silage  equal  to  one 
ton  of  hay.  Prof.  Cooke,  of  the  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  spoke  upon 
“Perfect  Butter,”  which  he  explained  to 
mean  such  butter  as  perfectly  suits  the 
producer’s  market.  The  tendency  now  is 
strongly  towards  lightly  salted,  sweet- 
cream  butter,  having  simply  the  taste  of  the 
pure  butter  fat.  Such  butter  will  not  keep, 
but  consumers  do  not  regard  that,  and  in 
fact  will  not  take  butter  that  has  been  kept. 
Dairymen  are  wisely  changing  their  herds, 
that  they  may  engage  in  winter  dairying, 
and  thus  meet  the  prevailing  demand.  The 
essentials,  says  Prof.  Cooke,  are  1,  a  good 
clean  cow  giving  healthy  milk ;  2  good 
feed ;  3  and  most  of  all,  cleanliness.  Mod¬ 
eratefeeding  with  silage  will  not  hurt  butter 
but  its  odor  in  the  barn  may  taint  the 
milk.  A  lively  discussion  followed  this 
address. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Prof.  Whitcher, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station, 
spoke  of  the  effect  of  food  on  the  quality  of 
milk.  He  has  been  making  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  view  to  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  has  found  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  green  and  watery  foods 
produce  milk  having  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
solids  than  that  from  dry  feed.  The  details 
of  these  experiments  were  very  interesting. 
The  evening  session  was  well  attended,  and 
the  talk  of  the  speakers,  though  of  a  mixed 
and  miscellaneous  character,  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  follow¬ 
ing  the  unsuccessful  start  the  previous 
evening,  the  new  butter  extractor  was  run 
for  au  hour  with  entirely  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  H.  K.  Slayton  then  delivered 
an  address  on  home  and  foreign  markets 
for  dairy  products.  Mr.  Slayton  (of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.)  has  lately  been  in  England, 
investigating  the  subject  of  a  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  for  our  surplus  butter,  and  he  believes 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  our  high-grade 
butter  may  be  successfully  marketed  in  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  if  our  creameries 
will  heartily  co-operate  to  secure  proper 
methods  of  shipment.  The  Cunard  Com¬ 
pany  offers  to  provide  first-class  cold  storage 
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A  Special  Offer  to  the  Young  Women 
of  America  to  secure  a 
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To  any  young  girl  of  16  years  or  over,  who  will — from  this  date  until  January 
1st,  1891 — send  us  the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to 

■p'^oulinCu 


rat^-°° per  year’ we  wiu  give  as  a 

1/1/ r  ±  Cr  0  4)  reward  a  complete  education  at  Vassar 
/^\  ff'n/js  j  College ,  including  all  expenses 
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complete 

of  tui- 
course ; 

or  if  she  prefers,  tfne  may  choose  Wellesley,  Smith ,  or  any 
other  American  College.  This  offer  means  a  complete  edu- 
cation  in  every  branch  of  study,  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
paying  all  expenses. 

A 
A 

A1  Ch/v  ^prm.irt  I  We  Wl11  also’ as  a  second  offer. 

A  _  „  \  give  to  any  girl  of  16  years  or  over, 

C )  "ffpY  )  w^°  — between  now  and  Jan. 

■^1  U  JJ  ^  1st,  1891,  send  us  1,000  subscrib- 

■^jers  to  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  at  $1.00  per  year,  a  full 
single  term  of  one  year  at  Vassar  College,  or  any  other  Ameri- 
can  College  she  may  select.  A  term  means  a  full  year's  study , 
we  guaranteeing  to  meet  the  entire  expe?ises  thereof  during 
the  year. 

“rj  Send  at  once  for  circular  of  information,  Sample  copies,  &c. 

FEBRUARY  number  NOW  READY.  On  the  news  stands — 10  cents  a  copy. 

We  offer  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  Jy  2^  CtS 


^Vj  from  now  to  July  1st,  on  trial  for 
“yj  as  an  experiment,  and  to  introduce  into  thousands  of  families 
not  already  familiar  with  the  handsomest  illustrated  period- 
ical  in  the  world  for  Ladies  and  the  family. 

^  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  , 


DREER’S 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

BULBS  &  REQUISITES. 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  II  nil' 
a  Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  f  _>r 
the  future.  We  avoid  sensational  and  impossible  nnrelties,  so  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  rely  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR^gSffiiP^&iSS: 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

postage.  HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


on  its  steamships  if  guaranteed  weekly 
shipments  of  not  less  than  five  tons.  Mr. 
Slayton  advocates  a  convention  of  creamery 
managers  to  consider  the  question.  He 
thinks  that  such  shipments  will  greatly 
relieve  the  home  market,  and  that  a  good 
price  abroad  is  merely  a  question  of  quality 
and  suitability.  The  afternoon  session  of 
this,  the  last  day,  witnessed  a  considerable 
thinning  in  the  attendance,  yet  several 
hundreds  remained  to  listen  to  Prof.  Cooke 
upon  the  subject  of  cream  globules,  and  to 
Dr.  Hoskins  upon  a  freight  express. 
Following  this  the  question  box  was  opened, 
and  many  subjects  briefly  but  interestingly 
discussed.  A  resolution  was  passed  in 
favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  State  Dairy 
Commissioner,  and  a  committee  was  named 
to  present  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  State  legislature.  The  association 
then  adjourned.  t.  h.  h. 
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A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 


VII. 


MART  WAGER-FISHER. 

Satulah;  the  view  from  ite  top;  where 


clouds  are  made ;  yellow-fringed  orchis; 
yellow  birches;  picturesque  trees;  Wh  ite- 
side  Mountains. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  town  of  Highlands  to  enthuse  one 
in  a  scenic  way,  it  is  yet  the  center  of  a 
most  extraordinary  landscape  field  and  all 
through  the  summer  parties  were  formed 
to  visit  various  mountain  tops  and  water¬ 
falls  which  lay  within  a  radius  of  from 
one  to  a  dozen  miles.  I  might,  however, 
have  been  content  to  lie  the  whole  summer 
through  in  my  hammock  under  the  oaks, 
and  breathe  in  an  indescribably  soft  and  de 
licious  air  but  for  importunities  I  daily 
heard  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Satulah  (a 
Cherokee  name)  “for  the  view.”  The  base 
of  Satulah  was  half  a  mile  from  my  ham¬ 
mock,  and  its  top  twice  that  distance, 
1,000  feet  higher  in  the  air — a  great  green 
mound  that  I  looked  upon  many  times  a 
day,  without  any  idea  of  what  was  to  be 
seen  from  its  top.  But  one  morning  when 
the  atmosphere  was  very  clear,  a  young 
woman  who  knew  all  the  mountains  ’round, 
saddled  her  horse  and  brought  him  for  me 
to  ride  to  the  top  of  Satulah.  while  she  and 
the  laddie  would  walk.  The  horse  “  Dan,” 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  his  pretty  mis¬ 
tress,  and  well  displayed  his  mountain  breed¬ 
ing  by  the  wav  in  which  he  picked  his  way 
up  that  steep,  narrow  trail,  where  in  places 
he  had  to  climb  steps  of  rock.  I  had  also 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  for  while  Dan 
was  looking  out  for  his  feet,  he  had  no  care 
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for  my  head  which  was  in  frequent  danger 
of  being  torn  off  by  the  limbs  of  trees,  and 
only  by  dextrous  dodging  and  “ducking” 
did  I  escape  the  fate  of  Absalom. 

But  when  we  had  reached  the  top,  what  a 
sight  lay  outspread  below  and  around  us, 
for  the  low  growth  of  vegetation  on  the 
top  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  view.  It 
was  panoramic,  possibly  150  miles  in  every 
direction,  everywhere  mountain  tops,  blue, 
blue,  and  more  faintly  blue  until,  on  the 
far  horizon,  only  a  faint  outline  could  be 
discerned.  There  were  valleys  below  in  the 
nearer  foreground  in  which  the  roads 
looked  like  slender  ribbons  and  moving 
vehicles  like  ants.  Showers  were  falling 
between  ranges,  and  the  sunlight  and 
clouds  were  dancing  over  their  neighbors. 
Our  guide  pointed  out  the  Great  Smokies 
in  Tennessee,  the  Nautehalahs,  the  Bal¬ 
sams,  the  Fish  Hawks.  Whitesides,  the 
Great  Chimney  Top.  Rabun’s  B  id  Moun¬ 
tains  and  towns  in  Georgia  and  South  Cai'- 
olina  :  it  seemed  as  if  all  creation  layout- 
spread  and  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  world  ! 
I  saw  several  “noted  views”  after  that ;  but 
none  of  them  ever  impressed  me  as  did  that 
first  view  from  Satulali. 

When  next  the  laddie  and  I  went  up  this 
mountain  a  shower  overtook  us  when  half¬ 
way  up— and  in  this  region  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  the  weather  as  to  showers.  We 
sought  shelter  under  an  overhanging  tree, 
and  my  horse,  until  the  rain  was  over, 
stood  as  still  as  a  statue.  When  we  reached 
the  top  it  was  wholly  enveloped  in  a  cloud, 
and  we  could  see  only  the  trail  and  a  little 
way  about  us.  But  ^as  we  tarried,  every 
now  and  then  the  cloud  would  part,  and  we 
would  look  through  into  sunshine  lighting 
the  peaks  of  the  mountains  which  rose 
above  the  clouds  like  islands  out  of  a  sea. 
It  was  a  weird  and  wonderful  scene  while  it 
lasted,  for  the  clouds  about  us  would  gather 
close  again,  to  open  on  another  side,  re¬ 
vealing  a  similar  view  in  another  quarter. 
It  was  very  curious  to  see  the  clouds  form¬ 
ing  themselves  into  masses,  and  then  driv¬ 
ing  across  the  mountain  tops  below  us. 
The  sight  must  have  been  similar  to  that 
from  a  balloon  5,000  feet  up  in  the  air. 

At  that  time  the  yellow-fringed  orchis 
was  in  bloom,  and  the  laddie  would  at  in¬ 
tervals  disappear  into  cloud  land  and 
emerge  with  handfuls  of  the  salmon-yellow 
spikes  of  gorgeous  blossoms,  for  they  grow 
in  profusion  on  the  mountain.  But  to  thus 
have  him  Lost  to  me  from  view  in  the  clouds, 
and  to  feel  myself  lost  to  myself  in  vapor, 
at  length  produced  a  most  lonely  and  un¬ 
canny  sensation  despite  its  immense  inter¬ 
est.  But  we  had  descended  but  a  little 
way  when  we  were  quite  out  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  bright  sunshine  was  riftiDg through 
the  trees.  Truly,  “  by  him  who  climbs  t)  e 
mountain  summits  alone,  will  be  seen  the 
glory  of  God.”.  When  next  I  went  up,  I 
walked  to  the  top^  an  achievement  that  I 
had  looked  forward  to  as  indicating  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  bodily  vigor  to  be  proud  of, 
and  as  an  index  of  the  curative  power  of  the 
Highlands’  air. 

It  was  more  of  an  undertaking  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  Whitesides,  which  was  five 
miles  distant  and  still  higher.  It  took  us 
all  day,  for  the  road  was  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  a  horse  could  walk  only  at  a  slow 
gait.  On  such  slow  going  expeditions  the 
laddie  preferred  to  walk,  hanging  to  the 
pommel  of  my  saddle  his  tools  for  cutting 
specimens  of  wood,  his  geology  hammer 
and  his  bag  for  holding  woods,  plants  and 
stones.  He  had  before  walked  to  this 
mountain  with  a  party  of  young  people, 
and  on  this  occasion  was  my  guide,  and,  as 
it  turned  out,  we  had  the  mountain  quite 
to  ourselves,  barring  the  bears,  wolves, 
wild  cats,  etc.,  that  iufegted  one  of  its  trib¬ 
utary  jungles.  The  most  curious  things  we 
saw  were  blue-tailed  lizards. 

Most  of  the  way  led  through  an  unbroken 
forest,  and  for  a  space  grew  a  fine  colony  of 
yellow  birches  of  very  pictuiesque  appear¬ 
ance,  the  roots  in  particular  rising  out  of 
the  ground  as  if  eager  to  uplift  the  trees  to 
greater  hight.  But  everywhere  in  these 
mountains  I  was  struck  with  the  pictur¬ 
esque  beauty  of  all  the  trees— the  curious 
and  freakish  quirks  and  turns  in  the 
branches,  and  even  the  boles,  the  moss, 
lichens  and  hanging  moss  that  lived  upon 
them  recalling  the  deciduous  trees  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  moment  we  left  the  haunts  of 
men  and  penetrated  the  sjlvan  solitudes, 
the  beauty  was  supreme  —  the  clearest 
streams,  in  which  speckled  trout  darted; 
bubbling  springs,  banks  of  moss  and  ferns, 
shining  galax,  the  Shell  flowered  Parnassia, 
the  rich  green  of  the  laurel,  the  infinite 
shades  of  green  and  gloom  and  sunlight  in 
the  forest,  the  dashing  waterfalls,  the  lich¬ 
en-grown  rocks,  the  fresh,  baltny,  perfect 
air.  While  I  never  thought  the  mountains 
the^, selves  good  subject  for  mo  MVtisVf) 


brush,  the  trees,  waterfalls,  sky  scenery 
and  bits  of  landscape  of  ravishing  beauty, 
were  endless. 

Whitesides  is  a  peculiar  mountain,  in  be¬ 
ing  accessible  only  on  one  side,  the  ascent 
almost  to  the  top  being  a  gradual  up-slope; 
but  the  other  sides  break  off  into  perpen¬ 
dicular  cliffs,  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  deep. 
To  look  down  from  the  topmost  crag  into 
the  cove  (valley)  below,  is  one  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  place.  In  these  cliffs  there  are 
caves  to  be  reached  only  by  means  of  ropes 
or  ladders.  The  Indians  made  ladders  by 
cutting  notches  in  the  boles  of  tall  trees 
and  in  that  way  managed  to  reach  them 
from  below.  There  is  a  story  in  the  region 
that  a  mountaineer  who  was  drafted  to  serve 
in  the  Confederate  army,  escaped  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  one  of  these  caves,  having 
food  meantime  secretly  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  family.  We  found  aspring  near  the 
mountain  top  where  we  ate  our  luncheon, 
and  tethered  the  pony  for  a  noonday  nibble 
of  grass.  In  climbing  on  foot  to  the  very 
top  we  had  to  scramble  through  a  narrow 
passage-way,  between  huge  perpendicular 
rocks,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  “  Fat 
Man’s  Misery.”  The  way  in  which  rocks — 
granite— are  piled  on  each  other  on  the 
cliff  side  of  this  mountain,  forms  a  curious 
study  for  speculation.  Transverse  bands 
of  white  in  the  rocky  sides  give  it  its  name. 
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Kentucky. 

Lynden,  Jefferson  County,  January  22. — 
Living,  as  I  do,  in  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  the  world  and  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
State,  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Blue 
Grass  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  I  find  the 
farmers  here  are  like  those  in  many  other 
places — rather  behind  the  times,  and  what 
they  need  is  some  Yankee  pluck  and  en¬ 
ergy.  Crops  were  very  good  the  past  year, 
but  prices  have  been  very  low.  The  potato 
crop  was  one  of  our  largest,  several  parties 
having  planted  as  much  as  100  acres,  and 
while  the  yield  was  very  good,  prices  were 
so  low  that  some  did  not  dig  them  at  all. 
Potatoes  on  the  first  of  December  brought 
only  35  cents  per  barrel — 2%  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  35  cents  !  How  can  a  man  make 
a  living  at  that  ?  Corn  is  now  selling  at  35 
cents  per  bushel.  The  yield  was  very  good. 
A  large  acreage  of  wheat  was  planted  the 
past  fall  which  is  looking  very  fine  owing 
to  the  remarkably  fine  weather  we  have 
had  this  winter.  The  Japonica,  periwin¬ 
kles,  violets  and  other  hardy  flowers  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  yesterday  was  the  first 
cold  day  we  have  had  this  winter.  I  agree 
with  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  opinion  that  there 
will  be  no  peaches  this  year,  neither  do  I 
think  that  there  will  be  much  fruit  of  any 
other  kind,  for  nearly  all  fruits  are  so  far 
advanced  that  they  are  likely  to  be  killed 
if  we  have  much  cold  weather.  .  Fruit¬ 
growing  and  gardening  are  getting  to  be 
great  industries  here;  in  the  summer  the 
market  wagons  cover  many  miles  of  streets 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Louisville :  while 
a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is  shipped  direct  to 
the  North.  As  one  instance,  at  a  depot 
near  my  place,  about  15  car-loads  of  grapes 
are  shipped  per  week  during  the  season, 
mostly  to  Chicago. 

What  we  want  in  this  vicinity  is  a  large 
canning  factory  to  consume  some  of  the 
fruit  that  goes  to  waste,  for  there  is  a  large 
amount  that  goes  that  way  every  year,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  That  cut 
borrowed  from  the  Cornell  Station  teaches  a 
mighty  good  lesson,  for  how  can  a  man 
with  common  sense  help  seeing  that  here 
is  where  one  of  his  greatest  losses  occurs. 
He  might  as  well  fill  his  pockets  with  small 
pieces  of  hard-earned  money  and  then  cut 
holes  in  them  and  let  it  slowly  dribble  out, 
as  to  throw  away  the  manure  in  that  way  ; 
but  with  all  the  preaching  and  teaching 
there  are  some  who  are  so  blind  and  so  in¬ 
dolent  that  the  leakage  will  go  on  just  the 
same  on  their  places  and  they  will  grow 
poorer.  Some  time  ago  Brother  Terry  in 
telling  of  his  small  fruits,  said  that  if 
farmers  knew  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  fruit 
and  how  soon  it  producer,  more  of  them 
would  have  it.  Now  here  is  where  I  think 
he  missed  it:  he  should  have  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  if  farmers  were  not  too 
stingy  or  too  lazy,  they  would  have  more 
fruit.  The  farmer  who  hasn’t  enough  is 
either  one  or  the  other.  There  are  some 
who  are  so  stingy  that  they  actually  be¬ 
grudge  a  little  money  to  buy  a  few  vines 
so  that  their  families  may  have  some  fruit 
to  eat,  and  others  are  so  eternally  lazy  that 
if  one  were  to  give  them  the  vines,  they 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  set  them  out. 
I  don’t  expect  many  will  agree  with  me, 
hut  the  case  is  ueyerthel^  tjfl,  jj,  \y. 


Pennsylvania. 

Elizabethtown,  Lancaster  County, 
January  23. — Farmers  throughout  this 
neighborhood  are  becoming  disgusted  '  at 
the  prevailing  prices  of  grain,  as  well  as 
with  the  raising  of  tobacco  and  the  fatten¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  here,  but  during  the  past 
few  years  it  lias  not  been  a  paying  crop. 
Last  year’s  product  is  in  a  bad  state.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  at  the  time 
it  was  curing,  much  of  it  is  shed-burnt  and 
molded,  making  it  unfit  for  sale.  n.  u.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

Bedington,  Berkeley  County,  January 
25.  — Good  weather  still  continues  :  we  have 
had  only  about  one  inch  of  ice  thus  far. 
A  great  deal  of  plowing  has  been  done  by 
the  farmers  who  have  sod  ground  to  plow 
for  corn.  Much  uneasiness  is  felt  by  those 
who  are  in  need  of  ice  through  the  summer 
season,  and  especially  by  those  who  depend 
on  it  for  their  dairies.  I  happen  to  be  in 
this  class.  I  have  from  six  to  eight  cowsand 
sometimes  10  of  the  Holstein  stock.  Some 
are  thoroughbreds  ;  the  rest  grades.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  have  Jerseys  and  claim 
great  results;  but  I  get  the  milk  and  make 
a  good  deal  of  butter  too.  I  have  my  ice¬ 
house  over  my  dairy  with  a  sloping  floor, 
emptying  into  a  Y-shaped  trough  to  carry 
off  the  drip  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
An  inch  pipe  leads  down  from  it  into  a  Reid 
Creamery  and  a  pipe  leads  from  the  cream¬ 
ery  underground  into  the  orchard,  so  I  can 
handle  Holstein  milk  for  all  there  is  in  it. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  views 
of  the  different  writers  on  the  food  for 
cows,  and  I  have  adopted  corn-fodder  well 
cured  for  rough  feed,  supplemented  with 
crushed  corn,  oats  and  bran  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities.  My  corn  I  crush  at  home  to  a 
medium  coarse  grade.  The  oats  I  grind 
fine.  My  cows  are  doing  well  on  this  feed, 
I  haven’t  settled  on  a  silo  yet.  Several  of 
my  neighbors  have  silos,  and  their  cows 
don’t  winter  as  well  as  mine,  and  I  find 
that  in  severely  cold  weather  theirs  tuck  up 
much  worse.  I  use  about  two  four-hor-e 
wagon  loads  of  fodder  for  the  cows,  giving 
one  large  bundle  night  and  morning  to 
two  cows,  which  is  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  I  sometimes  run  my  fodder 
through  an  old  thrashing  machinecylinder, 
which  leaves  it  “just  grand  ”  for  cows,  and 
horses  too.  The  present  outloQk  for  the 
farmer  is  not  very  consoling:  wheat  75 
cents  ;  corn.  35  cents  ;  oats,  30  cents  ;  hay, 
£0  to  $8  per  ton  ;  potatoes.  00  cents  ;  apples, 
75  cents  ;  butter,  20  and  25  cents;  eggs,  12 
cents.  .  j.  h.  L. 


Airmail’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


SOMETIMES  we  are  compelled  to  think 
that  a  family  medicine-chest,  well 
equipped,  though  a  convenience  in  an 
isolated  neighborhood,  is  too  great  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  housekeeper.  It  is  apt  to 
lead  to  indiscriminate  dosing,  and  really, 
the  fewer  drugs  one  swallows  the  better. 
We  have  seen  households  where  some 
medical  book  was  consulted  as  soon  as 
any  one  in  the  home  circle  owned  to  an  ache 
or  pain,  to  be  followed  by  a  prescription  of 
some  sort  from  the  medicine  closet,  and 
very  often  these  domestic  practitioners  in¬ 
dulge  in  stronger  potions  than  any  phy¬ 
sician  would  advise.  For  ordinary  lionse- 
ho'd  use  we  would  far  rather  use  such 
simples  as  our  grandmothers  believed  in, 
as  being  less  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands 
than  ordinary  drugs. 

Quinine  is  a  drug  greatly  misused;  it  is, 
as  we  know,  the  most  valuable  medicine 
known  in  malarial  and  other  fevers,  but  it 
is  too  powerful  to  be  abused.  Yet  many 
people  take  it  constantly,  whenever  they 
feel  dull  or  languid;  they  get  into  a  habit 
of  pill-taking  which  is  likely  to  result  in 
serious  harm.  The  use  of  sedatives  too  is 
much  too  frequent;  when  the  medicine 
chest  contains  bromide  of  potassium  or  the 
like,  it  is  too  often  taken  for  irritated  or 
overstrung  nerves,  when  a  little  rest  or 
change  of  occupation  would  be  far  more 
beneficial.  Another  danger  in  domestic 
physic  is  the  use  of  strong  purgatives  for 
irregularities  which  would  often  be  rem¬ 
edied  by  more  judicious  diet. 

*  * 

* 

Keeps  medicine  chest  if  you  v  ill.  but  let 
itsdrugs  be  of  the  simplest,  and  then  learn 
the  best  way  to  use  them.  The  thipgs  one 
should  ^specially  keep  in  a  handy  t>uy, 


those  articles  likely  to  be  needed  in  case  of 
accident.  Always  have  a  supply  of  soft 
old  linen  and  sticking-plaster  for  cuts,  and 
try  to  keep  pieces  of  stuff  for  bandages. 
Lonsdale  muslin,  new,  torn  off  in  strips 
three  inches  wide,  with  raw  edges,  and 
from  one  to  three  yards  long,  will  be  the 
best.  They  will  be  very  useful  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  when  these  need  to  form  a  bandage 
around  the  body  or  limbs.  It  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  practice  wrapping  these 
bandages  neatly  and  quickly.  They  must 
be  brought  round  and  round,  crossing  and 
recrossing,  always  on  the  bias,  so  that  the 
last  fold  really  holds  the  others  in  place. 
At  the  last,  the  end  of  the  bandage  is  split 
down  a  little  way,  and  while  the  folds  are 
held  firmly  in  place  one  of  the  split  ends  is 
reversed  around  the  limb,  while  the  other 
is  brought  tightly  forward  ;  the  two  ends 
are  then  tied,  and  the  bandage  is  firmly 
fastened.  It  sometimes  proves  a  very  valu¬ 
able  accomplishment  to  roll  a  surgeon’s 
bandage  quickly  and  well.  Next  to  the 
bandages  come  such  things  as  arnica  and 
camphorated  oil  for  bruises  and  stiffness, 
ammonia  for  insect  bites,  and  sweet  oil  for 
burns.  We  all  have  our  favorite  liniments, 
but  whatever  they  are  thev  should  always 
be  on  hand,  for  they  are  often  needed,  •  s- 
pecially  by  men  doing  rough  work. 

*  * 

* 

If  any  poisons  are  kept,  be  sure  vou 
know  the  proper  antidote,  and  have  it  at 
hand.  Accidents  sometimes  occur,  even 
with  the  most  careful.  Properly,  the 
simplest  antidote  for  a  poision  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  printed  or  written  on  the  label 
pasted  on  the  bottle  containing  the  deadly 
drug.  There  are  really  very  few  poisons 
that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  the  house,  or 
that  should  be  administered  without  the 
advice  of  a  physician ,  the  less  they  are 
used  the  better. 

The  use  of  a  wet  bandage  is  a  simp'e 
form  of  treatment  often  found  serviceable 
both  for  children  and  adults,  and  it  is  well 
to  have  the  materials  at  hand.  For  the 
body,  a  width  of  linen  crash  four  yards 
long  is  desirable.  At  one  end  the  corners 
should  be  lapped  over,  so  as  to  narrow  it, 
and  two  long  tapes  sewn  on.  After  it  is 
wrapped  around  the  body,  the  end  next  the 
skin  being  wetted,  these  tapes  are  used  to 
fasten  it,  like  the  end  of  the  surgeon’s 
bandage.  For  the  throat,  have  a  flannel 
bandage  to  put  outside,  with  wet  linen  next 
the  skin  This  simple  “  wet  pack  ”  is 
ready  the  best  cure  for  an  ordinary  sore 
throat. 


MORE  ABOUT  VOICES. 

BAND  ANUS. 


BEING  able  to  sing  sweetly  and  with 
expression  is  secondary  only  to  being 
able  to  talk  well  ;  and  how  few  persons,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fortunate  ones  who  have  had  good 
training  under  competent  teachers,  possess 
this  faculty.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
ability  to  talk  well  on  many  subjects,  or 
in  any  grade  of  society. — we  all  know, 
without  any  argument  how  desirable  that 
is;  what  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  is  the 
voice  itself. 

One  often  hears  quoted  those  words  of 
Shakespeare,  “  A  low  sweet  voice,  an  ex 
cellent  thing  in  woman  ;  ”  but  alas  !  they 
are  more  often  quoted  than  practiced.  A 
gentle  voice  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
marks  of  good  breeding.  Of  course,  one 
person  may  have  the  advantage  over  an¬ 
other  by  having  a  sweeter  or  clearer  voice 
naturally;  but  even  if  you  have  not  a  good 
voice  naturally,  you  can  greatly  improve 
it  by  practice. 

First  of  all,  as  in  singing,  so  in  talking, 
do  not  talk  too  loud. 

If  you  observe,  you  will  find  that  people 
are  much  more  apt  to  listen  to  a  man  who 
has  thorough  control  over  his  voice  thau 
to  one  who  shouts  out  his  opinions  with  a 
great  deal  of  bluster.  And  have  you  not 
all  been  annoyed  by  that  plague  of  modern 
society,  the  village  gcssip.  who  almost  in¬ 
variably  possesses  a  shrill,  loud  voice  ? 
After  this  trouble  comes  one  almost  as 
common, — that  is,  speaking  indistinctly, 
and  running  your  words  into  one  another. 
Do  not  try  to  talk  faster  than  you  are  able. 


Pi.srcUancou.s  Advertising. 


When  Baby  wan  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorih. 

»t|e  hf\<(  Clpjdretqshe  gave  them  Castorm 
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Be  careful  to  give  each  letter  its  full  value. 
Do  not  say  (join’  when  you  mean  going,  or 
child'll  when  you  mean  children,  or  make 
any  other  similar  error.  If  you  have  not 
time  to  say  all  you  want  to  say,  and  say  it 
correctly,  try  leaving  something  unsaid 
for  a  time.  You  will  very  soon  find,  if  you 
really  do  your  best,  that  you  will  get  into 
the  habit  of  speaking  correctly,  just  as  be¬ 
fore  your  habit  was  to  speak  incorrectly. 

If  you  have  time  to  give  yourself  some 
practice  in  good  utterance,  or  wisn  to 
teach  your  children,  try  something  like 
this :  write  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  words, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  the  same  sound  of 
one  letter,  as  this,  them,  there,  those:  or 
rich,  rare,  rice,  ran;  or  laugh,  half,  calf. 
Have  some  of  your  lists  with  vowel  sounds 
and  some  with  consonants.  Then  practice 
repeating  your  words  out  aloud  quite 
rapidly,  being  careful  to  give  each  letter 
its  full  value. 

Another  good  drill  is  to  repeat,  one  after 
the  other,  the  different  sounds  of  each 
vowel,  which  can  be  found  in  the  front  of 
almost  any  Reader  or  Speller,  and  in  utter¬ 
ing  these  sounds,  see  that  all  the  organs  of 
the  voice  are  well  opened,  as  the  principal 
object  to  be  attained  by  this  practice  is  the 
full  and  easy  expansion  of  the  vocal  organs. 
The  tones  of  the  voice  are  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  temper  of  the  person.  When 
we  are  happy  and  wish  to  give  pleasure  to 
others,  the  voice  naturally  takes  a  bright, 
pleasant  tone  ;  but  when  we  are  tired  or 
cross,  we  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  give 
our  voice  a  bright  tone. 

If  you  want  to  give  your  friends  pleasure 
in  listening  to  your  voice,  how  desirable  it 
is  that  you  should  have  perfect  control 
over  your  temper,  so  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
fluence  your  voice. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


IN  the  famous  charge  of  Pickett’s 
Division  at  Gettysburg  a  clump  of  trees 
in  Cemetery  Ridge  was  selected  as  a  point 
for  the  concentration  of  the  troops.  What 
we  need  is  a  point  of  concentration  toward 
which  to  direct  all  our  efforts.  We  may 
not  reach  the  goal  but  our  work  will  be 
all  the  better  for  having  been  wisely  direct¬ 
ed . 

At  a  recent  Sunday-school  meeting  in 
Chicago,  a  long-winded  clergyman  con¬ 
sumed  too  much  of  the  time  with  a  wordy 
address.  When  he  sat  down  the  leader  of 
the  meeting  unwittingly  announced  the 
hymn  beginning,  “Hallelujah!  ’tis  done.” 

Look  at  sin-cursed  humanity  to-day, 
yearning  for  that  broad  charity  that  will 
utter  words  of  encouragement,  and  extend 
a  helpiug  hand  to  raise  them  into  a  higher 
life.  There  are  multitudes  who  have  been 
saved  by  a  word,  a  look,  a  grasp  of  the  hand. 
If  the  great  world  is  to  be  brightened  and 
glorified,  if  the  millions  chained  to  the 
chariot  wheels  of  vice  are  to  be  rescued,  it 
will  be  accomplished  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  broadest  charity . 

There  is  no  flower  born  on  earth  so  pure 
as  love;  no  influence  so  ennobling,  no 
power  so  potent  in  softening,  purifying, 
and  elevating  a  hardened  and  degraded 
nature . 


Domestic  (Eccmointj 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


BUTTER  MAKING  NOTES. 


IDO  not  claim  that  field  turnips  amount 
to  much  for  butter,  even  while  they  do 
increase  the  flow  of  milk.  Their  chief 
value  lies  in  preparing  the  cows  for  the 
sudden  change  from  grass  to  dry  food. 
They  must  be  given  to  the  cows  immedi¬ 
ately  after  they  have  been  milked  quite 
clean.  Then  there  will  be  no  trouble  aris¬ 
ing  from  any  turnip  flavor  either  in  milk 
or  butter.  The  effect  upon  the  cows  is  not 
nearly  so  good  when  beets  are  fed  a  while 
and  are  then  followed  by  turnips,  as  it  is 
when  the  turnip  precedes  the  beet  crop, 
there  fore,  hold  the  beets  for  the  last.  They 
keep  better  than  turnips,  and  as  the  tur¬ 
nips  prepare  the  cows  for  the  change  from 
grass  to  dry  feed,  so  the  beets  (still  bet¬ 
ter)  prepare  them  for  the  change  again 
from  dry  feed  to  grass. 

Our  best  grained,  best  colored,  and  “  nut- 
tiest-flavored  ”  butter  is  made  while  the 
cows  are  fed  field  pumpkins.  It,  however, 
makes  a  vast  difference  when  the  puinp- 
kinsare  cut  up  quite  fine,  the  seeds  taken 
PUt,  fifld  ;i  mixture  of  pom-meal  ami  bmp, 


is  added,  and  the  cows  are  each  given  a 
regular  ration,  over  the  effects  when  the 
pumpkins  are  thrown  over  the  fence  into 
the  field.  Then  some  ’of  the  cows  gorge 
themselves  and  others  get  nothing.  Even 
if  all  do  get  a  like  amount,  when  the  roots 
are  fed  in  that  way  they  seem  to  do  “  no 
good.” 

Our  milk-room  is  a  stone  spring  house  in 
which  is  a  tank  six  feet  long,  18  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  deep,  into  which  flows 
a  stream  of  water  conducted  by  pipes  from 
a  spring.  The  tank  is  made  of  oak  planks 
doubled  so  as  to  contain  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween  its  walls,  and  the  water  is  gauged  to 
any  depth  desired  up  to  12  inches.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  about  54  de¬ 
grees. 

The  milk  cans — patent  water-sealing — 
containing  the  milk  are  placed  into  this 
tank  and  allowed  to  remain  usually  24 
hours,  when  the  cream  is  dipped  off  while 
the  milk  is  still  sweet.  It  is  churned  just  as 
it  begins  to  sour, or  in  its  “  first”  acid  state 
at  a  temperature  ot  62  degrees.  The  churn 
used  is  one  of  the  patent  revolving  kind. 
The  time  required  is  usually  15  to  20  min¬ 
utes.  As  soon  as  the  butter  comes  and  the 
grains  are  about  the  size  of  fish  eggs,  the 
churn  is  stopped,  a  bucketful  of  cold  water 
is  poured  in  and  left  to  stand  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  until  the  butter  all  floats  on  the  top, 
when  the  butter  milk  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
weak  brine  is  poured  in  and  the  churn  is 
then  given  a  few  turns.  This  brine  cuts  the 
caseine,  and  is  I  think  an  improvement  in 
washing  butter.  The  brine  is  then  allowed 
to  drain  off,  the  butter  is  taken  out,  worked 
a  little  on  a  wooden  tray,  with  a  wooden 
ladle,  salted  with  about  1%  ounce  of  Ash¬ 
ton  salt  to  the  pound,  then  set  aside  for  a 
few  hours,  when  it  is  again  worked.  The 
aim  is  to  work  out  all  the  butter-milk,  and 
yet  not  work  so  as  to  injure  the  grain  of  the 
butter  and  make  it  waxy.  We  find  a  good 
way  to  keep  packed  butter  is  to  place  the 
jar  or  firkin  in  a  box,  or  barrel,  and  then 
surround  and  cover  it  with  salt,  or,  in 
other  words,  bury  the  entire  package  in 
salt,  and  store  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Having  practiced  both  plans  I  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  decide  in  favor  of  the  deep  setting  as 
having  great  advantages  over  the  “shallow  ¬ 
setting”  system,  the  chief  of  which  is  in  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  it  saves,  and  a  much 
more  equable  temperature  can  be  main¬ 
tained.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
would  adopt  the  “deep  setting”  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  must  be  at  the 
exppnse  of  buying  a  “creamer.”  pay  for 
the  patent  right  on  it,  and  for  the  puffery 
used  in  selling  it  as  well  as  for  its  paint 
and  varnish. 

I  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  such,  that  it 
is  entirely  unnecessary  to  buy  a  patent 
creamer  to  practice  ‘  deep  setting.”  If  one 
can  secure  a  depth  of  eight  or  10  inches  of 
pure,  cold  water,  it  will  make  no  difference 
whether  it  is  in  a  wooden  trough  made  by 
yourself  or  dug  in  the  ground,  or  whether 
the  water  is  dammed  up  or  whether  it  is  in 
the  most  costly  creamer,  the  effect  is  all  the 
same.  The  cold  water  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
Now  set  your  can  (which  may  be  10  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep)  containing 
the  milk,  in  this  cold  water.  On  top  of 
this  canful  of  milk  set  an  ordinary  tin  pan, 
a  little  wider  than  the  milk  can  as  a  cover. 
This  makes  the  same  cover  for  the  milk  as 
any  sheet  of  tin  would,  no  better  and  no 
worse.  Now  invert  the  tin  pan,  place  it  on 
upside  down  loosely  so  as  to  leave  little  air¬ 
spaces  between  the  inside  of  the  pan  and  the 
top  edge  of  the  milk  can,  let  the  rim  of  the 
pan  dip  down  into  the  water,  and  you  have 
now  both  “submerged  and  water  sealed  ” 
it— all  that  is  claimed  by  the  best  patent 
creamers:  but,  then,  you  have  also,  it  is 
claimed,  infringed  patents.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  by  setting  the  tin  pan  on  top 
of  the  can  right  side  up,  you  are  all  right, 
but  when  you  turn  it  up  side  down  and  let 
the  edge  dip  into  the  water  you  infringe 
patents.  But  what  I  want  to  get  at,  is  to 
show  the  difference,  otherwise,  between 
placing  the  top  pan  right  side  up  or  upside 
down  and  to  “  water-seal.”  The  difference 
is  simply  this.  The  cream  is  of  a  much 
thinner  consistency  when  covered  with  the 
pan  upside  down,  or  any  other  patent 
cover,  so  as  to  “water  seal,”  than  it  is 
when  ordinarily  covered,  but  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  butter  made  by  either 
way  of  covering  are  precisely  the  same, 
showing  conclusively  that  any  ordinary 
deep  tin  can,  or  stone  jar  filled  with  milk, 
set  nearly  its  whole  depth  in  cold  water 
and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cover,  ans¬ 
wers  every  purpose  just  as  well  as  any  pat¬ 
ent  creamer  covered  with  paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

The  “white  specks”  often  found  in  but¬ 
ter  are  not  caused  by  the  cream  drying  b\ 
Ktafldiflg‘24  hours  in  cans  oydinarjiy  covered, 


I  am  never  troubled  with  “white  specks,” 
except  when  I  sometimes  unavoidably  put 
off  churning  too  long,  and  let  the  cream 
become  too  sour,  then,  and  only  then,  I  am 
sure  to  have  them.  T.  s.  strohecker. 


Poverty  is  not  disreputable,  but  igno¬ 
rance  is. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


W,R  &C0’S 
IMPROVED 

BUTTER 

COLOR 


IF  YOU  REALLY  WISH 

to  use  the  very  best  Batter 
Color  ever  made;  one  that 
never  turns  rancid,  always 
gives  a  bright,  natural  color, 
ar  d  will  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  ask  for  Wells,  Richard¬ 
son  (J-  Co's,  and  take  no  other. 

Sold  everywhere. 
More  of  It  Used  than  of 
all  other  makes  combined. 
Send  for  our  valuable  circu¬ 
lars.  Wells.  Richardsok 
&  GO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

PEEL  and  slice  thin,  tart  cooking  apples, 
stew  in  a  sauce-pan  with  a  very  little  water 
until  almost  done,  sweeten  and  turn  out  to 
cool.  Cut  some  thin  slices  from  a  stale 
loaf  of  bread  and  cut  to  fit  the  sides  of  a 
pudding  dish  of  the  requisite  size.  Butter 
the  bottom  thickly,  cover  with  a  layer  of 
bread  then  with  apple  and  so  on  until  the 
dish  is  sufficiently  full.  Pour  over  as  much 
milk  as  will  cover  the  whole.  Bake  45 
minutes.  Eat  with  sweetened  cream. 


IS  AOC  MASK 


\  This  grape  orlg'oat- 
ed  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Vermont.  It 
|  is  very  earlv  ;  color, 
greenish  w^ite;  pulp 
J  cender,  sweet  and 
2  delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  Introduced 
that  ranks  lir9t,bolh 
In  earliness  ann  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade  Mark. 

_  N  one  genuine 

without  it,  as  our  copyright  name  “  tillEE  < 
MOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  tor 
iru  u mim irn tion  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 


BARLEY  PUDDING. 

Soak  a  tea-cupful  of  pearl  barley  over¬ 
night  in  water.  In  the  morning  drain  off 
the  surplus  water,  add  to  the  harlev  two 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  spoonful  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raisins  stoned  and 
chopped.  Mix  these  ingredients  together, 
turn  into  a  small  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  cover  with  a  pint  of  milk.  Grate  a 
little  nutmeg  over  the  top  and  hake  in  a 
slow  oven  one  hour  and  a-half. 

BREAD  AND  RAISTN  PUDDING. 

Cut  some  thin  slices  of  stale  bread  and 
butterT  Arrange  them  in  layers  in  a  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish  with  a  sprinkling  of 
raisins,  stoned  and  chopped,  between  each 
layer  and  coverall  with  a  custard  made  in 
the  proportions  of  four  eggs  and  a  small 
cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  milk.  Flavor 
with  lemon  and  bake  in  a  well-heated  oven 
until  the  custard  is  set  and  the  top  deli¬ 
cately  browned. 

sweet  croutons. 

Cut  bread  half  an  inch  thick  and  cut  out 
in  small  rounds  about  three  inches  across. 
Put  these  rounds  together  in  twos  with 
jam  or  jelly  between  and  press  them  gpntly 
together  so  as  to  make  them  adhere. 
Brush  over  entirely  with  beaten  egg  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  a  golden  brown.  Drain  care¬ 
fully,  pile  up  tastily  on  a  hot  dish  and 
serve  with  a  hot  liquid  sauce. 

MRS.  ECONOMY. 


WHEN  tea  or  coffee  has  been  spilled 
upon  table  linen,  I  pour  boiling 
water  through  the  stains  as  soon  as  the 
clyth  is  taken  from  the  table.  Slip  a  bowl 
or  pan  under  the  spot  to  receive  the  water, 
allowing  the  linen  to  remain  in  soak  until 
the  stain  has  disappeared.  Obstinate  cases 
may  require  a  second  application  of  water. 

MRS.  C.  K. 


WANTED. 


Will  some  one  give  through  the  R.  N.-Y. 
a  recipe  for  making  mixed  pickles — the  in¬ 
gredients  and  their  proportion.  H.  s. 


miscellaneous!  gulvevtising. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  BAKERS  CG.’S 

BreaMastCocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation-  It  has  mure 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0„  Dorchester,  Mass- 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden's  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Rest  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWEEN.  Indianapolis.  Ird. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting-,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Xast,  Foos  ■£:  Go.  Springfield.  fl¬ 


ux)  SOXGS  for  a  2  cent  stamp.  Bowr&Youth  Cadiz  O. 


AGENTS 


and  Farmer*  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  1M  W.Rob- 
oins  A ve.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  oneda». 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  eaui- 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati. '  • 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels— only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  In 
thewond.  Send  for  28  reasons  why 

A  a  A  ■>  (A!  F  17  O  1  ■>  O  V  tlf  4  i'AV  f'/I 


The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cough-cures  uo  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary.  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

••Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  1  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  1  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so.  and.  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  tip  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.” — L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  OO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY. 

Beecham’s  Pills 

For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

“  Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box  "—but  sold 

for  25  cents, 

BY  .4 IX  BIU  GGISTS. 


farmers: 


i  We  make  the  only  Saw 
,  Mill  in  America  that  fully 
'suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4  H.  P..  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50.000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills.  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
-’ataloe-ue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MPG.C0..  ATLANTA  OA 


Bkacham's  Pills  cure  sick  headache. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  ' nvariable .  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  protv 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . SOoents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlrhin  one  year 
from  oate  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  criers  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions.... . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adc.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  p  jst-paid . $-.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . .  3.04  C6t^  fr  ) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S2iH$fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  cl 
application.  4 _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  > . 
as  §ee«!)4c'a*et  matt  matter. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  February  L,  1890. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  has  just 
decreed  that,  the  Republican  member  of  the 
legislature  from  Silver  Bow  County  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  seat  claimed  by  his  Democratic 
rival.  Tiiis  gives  the  legislature  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans  by  one  majority  in  joint  session 
and  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  addition  of 
two  more  Republican  members  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Democrats, 
however,  refuse  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Court’s  decision  and  the  deadlock  contin¬ 
ues.  For  90  days  already  the  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  have  been  drawing  pay  and 

doing  nothing  for  it . 

The  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago  and  North¬ 
western  Railroad  Companies  having  just 
withdrawn  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Railway  Association,  a  severe  cutting  of 
rates  is  sure,  once  more  to  prevail  in  the 
West  and  is  likely  to  extend  eastward 
along  the  trunk  lines  and  their  feeders. 
Farmers  and  others  who  have  goods  to  ship 
or  journeys  to  make  should  take  advantage 

of  this  falling  out  among - the  roads _ 

. The  Stetho-telephone,  invented  and 

lately  patented  by  Mr.  James  Lowth  of 
Chicago,  claims  to  be  much  better  than 
the  Bell  Telephone  and  not  to  infringe  at 
all  on  the  latter.  It  has  no  diaphragm  of 
any  kind  for  receiving  and  transmitting 
sounds,  the  chief  feature  in  the  Bell  tele¬ 
phone.  It  is  a  receiver  and  transmitter  in 
one,  and,  combined,  is  4%  inches  long.  The 
former  is  like  an  ordinary  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver  and,  like.it,  is  placed  to  the  ear. 
Attached  to  this  ear-piece  is  a  contrivance 
from  the  lower  end  of  which  a  transmit¬ 
ting  button  projects  two  inches.  The  but¬ 
ton  is  pressed  lightly  against  the  side  of 
the  throat.  As  the  user  speaks  into  space, 
all  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  larynx 
are  conveyed  by  the  button  to  the  electric 
parts  of  the  instrument  and  through  them 
over  the  line  to  the  distant  receiver,  in 
tvhich  the  most  perfect  sounds  are  formed 
and  reproduced.  The  instrument  has  given 
complete  satisfaction  in  trials  between 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  and  other  points, 
and  a  wealthy  company  has  been  organized 
to  introduce  it.  It  appears  certain  to  prove 

a  powerful  rival  of  the  Bell  monopoly . 

The  Economite  Society  of  Economy,  Pa., 
has  accumulated  property  worth  $10,000,000 
and  its  membership  has  dwindled  to  30 
souls,  all  old  people,  and  no  new  members 
are  taken  in.  It  is  a  religio-industrial  as¬ 
sociation  on  the  tontine  plan — everything 
going  to  the  last  survivor,  who  will  be 

pretty  well  off . Blanche  K.  Bruce, 

colored  TJ.  S.  Ex-Senator  from  Mississippi, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  fat  office  of  Re¬ 
corder  of  Deeds  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  :  income  about  $15,000  a  year.  It  has 
been  held  by  colored  men  constantly  since 

shortly  after  the  war . There  were 

in  all  98  leeral  hangings  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  against  175  lynch- 
ings,  of  which  139  occurred  in  the  Sunny 

South  and  36 in  the  North . 

Gov.  Abbett,  of  New  Jersey,  is  flat-footed 
in  favor  of  the  Australian  ballot  system. . . 
Henceforth  the  entire  control  of  immigra¬ 
tion  affairs  in  New  York  City  will  belong 
exclusively  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Hitherto  it  has  belonged  to  New 
York  State.  It  is  probable  the  new  land¬ 
ing-place  of  the  immigrants  will  be  on  Bed- 
loe’s  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  that  Castle 
Garden  will  be  devoted  to  other  uses.  The 
former  belongs  to  the  United  States;  the 

latter  to  New  YUrk  State . After 

a  delay  of  two  months,  President  Harrison 
has  recognized  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
in  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America.. 

. The  grippe  has  well-nigh  lost  its 

hold  everywhere . 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY7-  CURED. 


To  the  Editor  :  Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  FREE  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

—Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  1,  1890. 

The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  by 
a  vote  or  141  against  32,  declared  in  favor  of 
full  manhood  suffrage — a  vast  stride  ahead 

in  liberal  ideas .  Count  An- 

drarsy,  the  famous  Austrian  statesman,  is 

thought  to  be  dying . Captain 

Wissmann,  commander  of  the  German 
forces  in  East  Africa  and  himself  a  distin¬ 
guished  African  explorer,  has  just  received 
several  decorations  from  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  in  recognition  of  his  services  in 
extending  the  German  territory  there. 
The  disputes  as  to  land  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Germans  in  that  quarter  have  been 
adjusted— for  the  present  at  least.  In  the 
fierce  wrangles  between  European  nations 
over  the  possession  of  the  Dark  Continent 
none  of  them  seems  to  consider  that  the 
aborigines  have  any  rights  whatever  in 

the  territory . For  eight  years 

France  has  been  paying  bounties  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  her  mercantile  marine  ; 
but  the  increase  has  been  only  six  per  cent. 
— what  it  ought  to  be  without  a  bounty. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  her  carrying  trade  is  in 

the  hands  of  foreigners  . The  work 

on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  being  pushed  bo 

vigorously  and  successfully  that  the  canal 
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FARM  SEEDS. 

I  Over  5000  acres  used  in  grow- 
I  iug  my  seeds.  We  can  always  save 
I  the  Farmer  money.  Only  choicest 
I  stocks  furnished,  tirnss, Clover, 
Worn,  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats, 
j  Potatoes —  all  vigorous,  heavy 
I  cropping  stocks  in  enormous  quan¬ 
tities.  My 

,  BONANZA  OATS 

Jhas  taken  more  1st  Prizes 
(than  any  live  sorts  as  the 
I  heaviest  yield  er.  Pri  cebush. 

J $1.00,  6  bush.  $5.00.  Special 
,  low  freights  to  all  points  in 
I U.  S.  on  Fa  rm  Se  eds. 
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is  likely  to  be  opened  in  1895  or  ’96 . 

Major  Serpa  Pinto,  whose  action  in  central- 
southern  Africa  has  been  the  “  immediate 
cause  ”  of  the  trouble  between  England 
and  Portugal,  has  arrived  at  the  s&a-coast 
at  Delagoa  Bay,  East  Africa,  and  is  likely 
to  visit  America  for  his  health.  Matters 
have  quieted  down  between  Portugal  and 
England  diplomatically ;  though  not  in¬ 
dignation  still  seethes  in  the  former 
against  the  latter  and  English  goods  are 
still  bo  y  cot  ted.  England  could,  of  course, 
retaliate  with  crushing  effect,  however.... 

. Emin  Pasha  has  so  far  improved  that 

he  has  left  the  hospital  at  Bogamoyo . 

Sir  William  Whithey  Gull,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  iu  the  world  and  “phy¬ 
sician  in  ordinary”  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

died  the  other  day . There’s  a  big 

strike  among  the  dock-laborers  at  Liver¬ 
pool . The  late  Duke  of  Aosta  is  said 

to  have  left  $7,500,000  to  his  three  sons . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  February  1,  1890. 

The  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  Farmers’  Club 
have  been  discussing  the  question  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  over  to  the 

United  States  Government . 

Clothilde  Second  has  just  completed  a  60- 
day  record  at  the  Lakeside  Farm,  in  which 
she  produced  223  pounds  5%  ounces  of  but¬ 
ter.  From  all  records  we  now  recall,  none 
have  exceeded  this  for  that  length  of  time. 
This  cow  has  given  more  milk  since  drop¬ 
ping  her  first  calf  when  a  two-year-old,  than 
any  other  cow  on  record  for  a  similar  time, 
so  it  seems  that  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  can  be  combined  in  the  same  animal. . 

. . A  scheme  is  projected  for  divert¬ 
ing  the  cattle  which  are  now  shipped  from 
various  Atlantic  ports  to  Europe,  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Montreal, 
there  to  be  exported.  This  will  prove  an 
injury  to  American  cities  now  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  trade,  but  may  be  of  advantage 

to  the  shippers . The 

English  authorities  report  that  during 
1889,  the  value  of  living  animals  imported 
for  food  was  £10,360,087,  against  £7,727,307  in 
1888  ;  grain,  £50,808,127,  against  £50,675,221 ; 
dead  meat,  £18,601,309,  against  £15,218,991 ; 
butter,  £10,243.728,  against  £8,902,193 ;  mar¬ 
garine,  £3,652,722,  against  £3,362,826;  cheese, 
£4,494,554,  against  £4,542,278 ;  eggs,  £3,122, 
813,  against  £3,077,109.  The  single  item  of 
cheese  seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
there  was  any  falling  off,  while  some  com¬ 
modities  show  a  large  increase . 

The  Agentine  Republic  allows  a  bounty  of 
a  half-penny  per  pound  on  beef  exported, 
a  half-farthing  on  mutton,  and  12  shillings 
per  bead  on  cattle.  It  is  said  that  but  a 
small  part  of  the  beef  produced  is  good 

enough  to  stand  freezing . Mr.  Smith, 

the  United  States  agent  at  Mayence,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  prevalence  of  high  prices  for 
meat  in  Germany  has  caused  a  firm  of 
butchers  in  Mayence  to  try  the  experiment 
of  importing  live  oxen  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  shipment  from  Illinois  to 
Germany  of  900  head  of  fat  oxen  within 
a  period  of  two  months.  He  is  informed 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  live  oxen 
from  the  United  States,  all  ready  for 
slaughter,  have  been  imported  into  Ger¬ 
many . 

Mr.  John  W.  Akin  of  Scipio,  N.  Y,.  has 
just  sold  a  Percberon  colt,  Victor,  6051,  of 
the  French  Monarch  strain  for  one  dollar 
per  pound.  The  colt  was  foaled  October 
27,  1886,  weighing  a  little  over  100  pounds 
at  birth.  His  dam  was  a  good  milker,  and 
was  fed  liberally.  The  colt  made  the  great¬ 
est  gain  when  the  mare  was  fed  ground 
wheat  and  oats  with  plenty  of  hay,  some 
weeks  gaining  five  pounds  per  dav,  the  av¬ 
erage  for  four  months  being  4%  pounds  per 
day.  He  has  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
Percheron  stallions  in  the  country,  being 
16%  hands  high  and  weighing  1,650  pounds. 
Mr.  Akin  is  a  strong  advocate  of  home-bred 
stock,  believing  that  as  good  animals  can 
be  bred  in  this  country  as  in  France,  and 
at  much  less  expense.  This  colt  will  tend 

to  strengthen  this  belief . 

The  Massachusetts  Poultry  Association 

will  hold  an  exhibition  in  Music  Hail,  Bos¬ 


ton,  February  10  to  15.  W.  F.  Bacon,  sec¬ 
retary.  Cambridgeport,  Mass . The 

New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
will  hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  the 
American  Institute  Building,  February  19 
to  25.  T.  Farrer  Rackham,  secretary, 

Hast  Orange,  N.  J . The  Senate 

Committee  has  been  examining  railroad 
men  in  Washington  relative  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  dressed  beef  and  cattle.  The 
railroads  all  own  cattle  cars  in  which  live 
stock  is  shipped,  but  dressed-beef  shippers 
own  their  own  cars  for  which  they  are 
allowed  mileage.  As  the  same  privilege  is 
not  allowed  shippers  of  live  cattle,  it  looks 
to  the  uninitiated  very  much  like  discrim¬ 
ination  in  favor  of  the  dressed-meat  shippers, 
although  the  railroads’  explanations  make 
it  as  clear  as  mud  that  there  is  no  discrim¬ 
ination . Secretary  Moliler,  of  the 

Agricultural  Department  of  Kansas,  says 
that  reports  received  from  all  sections  of 
the  State  show  that  winter  wheat  is  in 
splendid  condition,  and  that  never  before 
has  the  outlook  for  an  enormous  crop  been 
more  flattering  than  at  present.  He  esti¬ 
mates  the  acreage  at  about  20  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year.  Barring  unfore¬ 
seen  misfortune,  the  crop  will  amount  to 
45,000,000  bushels . New  York  re¬ 

ceived  during  18S9  among  other  provisions, 
potatoes,  1,596,233  barrels;  onions,  314.245 
barrels ;  cauliflower,  15,000  barrels  ;  apples, 
820,318  barrels  ;  cranberries  94,521  packages 
and  crates.  The  receipts  of  domestic  pota¬ 
toes  from  October,  1889,  to  January,  1890, 
were  581,995  barrels,  imports  during  the 
same  period  being  76,694  barrels  and  sacks. 
There  is  no  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of 
turnips.  The  estimate  on  cauliflower  is 
based  on  the  fall  crop,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  grown  on  Long  Island.  About 
1,000  barrels  of  this  vegetable  come  from 
North  Carolina  and  Florida  in  the  spring.. 

. An  Iowa  inventor  was  recently 

granted  a  patent  for  a  binder  twine,  the 
material  of  which  is  grass,  bay  or  straw. 
The  material  is  twisted  together  and  then 
wrapped  with  a  thread  of  cotton  or  other 
suitable  material . 


Crops  &  ffliaxkrts. 


Saturday,  February  1,  1890. 

There  is  little  change  in  prices  of  grain, 
and  business  is  dull.  Barley  is  a  trifle 
lower.  Corn  and  oats  are  weak. 

The  live  stock  market  is  dull,  trading 
being  slow,  and  prices  varying  but  little. 
Receipts  of  live  calves  have  been  light,  but 
the  supply  of  dressed  calves  has  been  un- 
usuallv  heavy  for  the  time  of  the  year,  so 
the  prices  of  all  are  declining.  Some  choice 
Jersey  and  Bucks  County  hog-dressed 
veals  have  sold  as  high  as  10  to  10%  cents, 
but  common  to  prime  sell  for  seven  to  nine 
cents,  while  some  small  ones  have  sold  for 
four  cents.  Choice  “spring”  lambs  are  in 
demand  and  sell  for  $6  to  $9  per  head. 
Fancy  lean,  country-dressed  pigs  weighing 
40  to  60  pounds  sell  for  six  to  seven  cents, 
but  heavier  and  fatter  hogs  vary  from  these 
prices  down  to  four  cents  per  pound. 

The  poultry  market  is  very  quiet  except 
for  choice  turkeys,  chickens  and  ducks. 
The  receipts  of  live  poultry  from  the 
West  have  been  very  heavy,  and  prices  of 
all  kinds  have  declined.  Capons  are  in 
good  demand  at  16  to  21  cents  per  pound. 
There  is  no  demand  for  broilers  yet.  Fine, 
small  turkeys,  and  nice,  plump  chickens 
are  most  wanted  at  present. 

Apples  continue  to  arrive  steadily,  but 
choice  fruit  is  hard  to  find,  one  dealer  re¬ 
marking  that  there  was  none.  Red  fruit 
is  most  wanted,  and  if  flue  will  sell  readily 
at  outside  prices. 

Strawberries  plenty  and  dull. 

Oranges  are  moderately  active.  Fancy 
selected  bring  $3  to  $3.25,  russet  $2.25  to 
$2.62,  and  poor  lots  $2.  Tangerines  $3  to  $6. 

Potatoes  are  well  cleaned  up,  and  prices 
are  strong,  very  few  arriving  from  the 
West,  but  liberal  receipts  of  foreign  stock. 
Bermudas  still  sell  at  $5  to  $7  per  barrel. 

Onions  are  scarce  and  high.  Bermudas 
$3  per  crate. 

Asparagus  from  Charleston  sells  for  40 
to  87  centsroer  bunch. 

Beets,  Florida,  per  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
from  Bermuda,  $1.25. 


$UssrcUancmt,$ 


SEND  10  Cts.  in  COfl  WIRD  Produce  Commls 
P.  O.  stamps  to  L  a  U.  n»nu,  sion  Merchants, 
forcircular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggn.  Established  1845. 

No.  279. Wash imi ton  si..  Mew  York  City 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

^ any  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 

or  earns  anything  with  economy  anti  dispatch. 

™  Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial ! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  itl 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

\V  escll  more  than  ali  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

IllJ£S.tl?,ateanfi  -vo11  will  buy  no  other 
.  «  ,  ,®_  als<>  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

IOWA. 


Ds.Molnsa, 


WOVEN  WIRE 

lROPE  selvage 


FENCE 


PAII  Sizes  MESH.  Prices  REDUCED. 

J? old  by  dealers.  Freight  paid. 


’50  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CTS.  PER  ROD. 
Write  McHILLE.V  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CUICAtiO. 


EMPIRE  Ricu  ltu  RAL  works 


MACHINES  in  the  MARKET 


It  pays  to  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  on  Tread  and 
Sweep  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  Corn  Sheller,  Feed  Cutter 
vith  Crusher.  Land  Roller,  Kngines,  three  to  ten  Horse  Power. 
'•  S.  MESSIXtJER  A  SON,  Till II in V,  Northampton  Co. .  Pa. 


THE 


are  those  put  up  by 

,  D.M.FERRY&CO.  , 

"  Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world,  j 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S££D  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season's  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Floivtr  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


600  ACRES. 


13  GREENHOUSES. 


TREESHPLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FU  Ul  T  and  ( - 
- EES,  ‘ 


- - -  - .1  Ornamental 

■EIwiIkT’  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 

FKIJ1TS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Gala 
logue,  Spri ng of  1890,  mailed  free.  Fstnblinhed  1852 

BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  BLOOH1KUTON,  ILL. 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 


Send  for  new  circular. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Bristol.  Ct. 


FARMING 


The  offer  h>  Timothyl 
Paige,  Esq.,  of  1st  cele-f 
brated  Fresno  anc  ’  el 
______  County  lands  in  C..  ^r-l 

THAT  DHVPnlats  '5°rllly  of  in  vt 

dA  ■  A  ¥  Mention  by  agriculturists.'1 
•  >»**  *  I  n  I  W  Twenty  ncres  of 
exceptional  fruit  land  will  yield  an  income  not 
generally  obtainable  from  ten  times  that 
area  of  land  further  East. 

10  to  5,000  acre  tracts,  with  perpetual  water 
rights,  upou  easy  terms. 

Maps  and  all  particulars  of  Morris  &  Ganse.l 
94  Washington  Street.  Chicago.  1 

MORRIS  &  GANSE, 

EDWARD  C.  KEMBLE 
Solicitors  for  Timothy  Paige,  Es 


BONE  MEAL 


FOB  POULTRY.  Crushed  Oys 
ter  Shells,  Hint  and  Beef  Scraps 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


24  plants  FREE 

sent  with  name  ami  address.  Mention  Rural  New- 
Yorker  C.  W.  Tcmlky,  208  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


QTOCK 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  180  ACRES. 

O  40  acres  white  oak  timber  Soli  first-class  for 
wheat.  Never-falling  springs  O.igluallv  two  farms. 

F.  II  HONEY  WELL,  Meadville.  Pa. 


STANLEY’S 


RESCUE  OF 

- -  —  EMIN, 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  your  own, and  addressof  all 
Book  Agents  you  know  .t  we  wlllsend  you  copy  Free. 
P.  W  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  ?.HJ  Chestnut  St..  Philada..  Pa. 


SENT  FREE!  SENT  FREE! 

UNIT  A  R I A  N  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  Free.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  Yo.  ISO,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
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Cauliflower,  Florida,  $8  to  $8  per  barrel. 

Beans,  string,  from  Florida  per  crate, 
$1.50  to  $4.50. 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  per  crate  $1.50  to  $3  ; 
Key  West,  per  box,  85  cents  to  $1;  Bermuda 
per  box,  75  cents. 

Green  peas  from  Florida  bring  50  cents 
to  $3  per  bushel  crate. 

Kale  and  spinach  have  arrived  in  very 
poor  condition  and  sell  very  slowly. 

Cabbage  is  very  scarce. 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


-OF- 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  February  i,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  25®8 — ;  New  Mediums, 

choice,  $1  70®81  75;  Pea,  $1  70@8 - Red  Kiduey,  83  15; 

White  Kidney,  choice, 82  4(l®82  50;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50<a8I  ;65  California  Lima,  $3  15@83  25;  Italian,*]  CO 
@81  65.  Green  Peas,  81  U5®81  10. 

Bdttkb— New— state  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  16®21; 
Elgin,  best,  28^c;  Western,  best,  24®26h£c;  do  prime, 
20023c;  do  good,  16<al8-  do  poor,  13®  15;  State,  Dairy, 
half-tlrklns,  tubs,  best,  19@20c  ;  do  do  prime.  18@19; 
do  do  fine,  14@16;  Welsh  tubs,  One,  13@20c ;  do  do, 

good,  14®16;  firkins,  best,  — @ - c;  do  prime,  — @— e; 

do  fine,— @— c.  Western  Imltation’Creamery.  best, 
18020;  do  fine,  12@14;  Western  dairy,  fine,  14®16c; 
do  fair,  10@12c;  do  poor.  9@10c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
10@l?c,  do  prime,  M@15;  do  good,  10@12  ;  do  poor,  5 
@10c. 

Cheese. —state  factory,  fancy,  lOOlOJ^c  ;  do  do  fine, 
9!*@10c;  do  do,  prime,  9@10c;  do  do,  fair  to  good. 
8&@9«c:  Ohio,  flat,  prime.  7)^@lt)c;  do  good,— @— c; 
do.  good,  — @ — ;  Skims,  light,  7®8c;  do  medium, 
5®7c;  do  full,  2@4c. 

Egos.— Near-by,  fresh,  15@lnJ4c  ;  Canadian.  15® 
— c;  Southern.  1 1@ M^c;  Western,  best,  14%®  15c;  limed, 
ll@13!ijc;  Ice-house,  i0@13c. 

Fruits— Fuksh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  82  25® 84  00 


Jersey,  do.  82  f>0@83  75.  Lemons,  per  box,  $3  50@85  00 
Oranges,  Florida,  $2  25® $3  50. 

Domestic  DRiED-Apples—  Evaporated,  old,  5@7>^c“ 
do  choice,  new.9H®10c;  prime,  8@S^e:  sliced,  new, 
4@5>4o ; do  old,  3)6®3%c:  Chopped,  3^6 3%c,  Cores  and 
skins,  21y@8c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c :  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  20® 28c ;  Blackberries,  5%®6J«c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15@20c,  do  do. 
UDpeeled,  8@10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new.  18 
®15c;  do  do  do,  unpeeled,7%®10e;do  do,  sundrled,  6f$ 
@9^c.  Huckleberries,  uew,  ll®12c.Plums,  new  6^6 8e. 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  50082  25  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

8150@82  25,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  8 - @8 - 1  Grouse, 

dodo.  — ®— ;  Partridges  do,  8 - ®8 -  Duck,  Mal¬ 

lard.  75@85e;  do,  Teal,  35@50c;  do,  Redhead, 81  50082  50; 
do  Canvas-back.  83  00®85  00 ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10® 
12c;  Quail,  per  dozen,  $1  50@$2  25. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  80®85c;  do  good, 
65® 70c ;  do  medium,  50@60c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45@55c: 
shipping,  40®45c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75@S0c  ;  short 
rye,  35®40c;  oat,  80(6  35c. 


Honey— In'one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  12@14c; 
Buckwheat,  10@l2c;  Beeswax  22@23c. 

Hops.- State.  New,  170l7^c:do,  good,  1501Hc;  do 
common,  12@13c;  do  1888.  besi.  10®  12c;  do  do  prlme.9@ 
10c;  do  do,  common,  6@7c ;  California,  New,  best,  15® 
16c;  do  good  to  prime,  12®14c ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts arequlet.  Fancy.hand-plcked, quoted 
6-y@79£c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5@6c,  Pecans,  614® 
9e.  Chestnuts,  84  00@86  00  per  bushel:  Hickory  Nuts, 
81  50@  82  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10@ 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®12c;  do  common  to 
good,  8@10c:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8@18 ;  Squab, 
white,  perdozen,  g350@$4  00;  dodark,  do, 82  00® 82  10 
Chickens,  spring,  10@17c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12@13c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  10® lie. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  10^®llc,  do  Western,  per  lb,  10J^ 
®Uc;  roosters,  per  lb,  6J^®7c:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11@ 
12e;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65@90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  81  25@$1  65. 

r 

Seeds.  -Clover  is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime.future  deliveries  offered  at  6*4  and  choice,  6*4c, 
with  fancy  at  6^c.  T,  lothy  quoted  at  81  50®#1  60. 
Canary,  2@4c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  81  90®82  50; 
Long  Island  do,  82;  State  do,  81  25®  82 15.  Western,  do, 
81  00@$1  90;  Sweets  do,  $3  25®84  50.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
84  00®89  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,75@95e  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  83  00®84  00;  Eastern  White, 84  000810  00 ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  00®85  00;  State,  Yellow.  83  50084  25. 
Cauliflower,  perorate,  83 00083  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
81  ()0®81  25;  do  Hubbard,  81  25@81  50,  Celery,  per  (loz. 
bunches,  20c@81  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20®25c: 
Fall  California,  J5@18c,  and  Spring  do  19@25;  Scoured 
Texas.  526  53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskol,  24*4c;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c;  Australian.  38c. 


Communications  Received  for  theWtek  Ending 
February  i,  1890. 


A.  C.  G.-W.  F.— W.  P.  R.-E.  P.  S.-P.  McG.-J.  L.— 
H.  P.-F.  S.— C.  F.  L.-W.  B.-W.  W.  F.-H.  H.  G— F. 
F.-W.  S.— W.  F.-R.— S.  S.  M.-B.  W.  S.-P.  MeG.-E. 
P.  S„  thank  you.-E.  W.  S.-R.  R.-C.  T.  P.— J.  V.-F. 
F.— A.  W.  P.-R.  A.  W.-H.  W.  S,-B.  K.-C.  M.  L— F. 
E.  T.-J.  J.  H.  G— W.  C.  S  — C.  S.  T.-.T.  F.  H.-W.  D.  J. 
—I.  P.  R.-G.  W.-J.  H.-D.  W  F— E.  H.  P.— A.  L  C.— 
TJ.  C.  L.— H.  S.-H.  H.  H.-F.  P.  R.-S.  C.  I.-H.  S.  W.— 
F  L.  J.— E.  M.  S.-L  D.  W.-W.  M.  B.-T.  B.  T.-J.  D. 
K.-S.  W.  G.— A.  P.  B.-H.  U.  C.-J.  H.  W.-W.  F.-D. 
C.  L— E.  F  D.-F.  M.-C.  S.-H.  E— M.  S.  H.-R.  A.  C. 
R.  S.-G.  W.  B.-W.  A.  H.-C.  A.  L.-J.  W.  N.-H.  H.- 
J.  E.  W.-A.  H.-J.  H.  A.-H.  Jl.  E.-O.  H.  S.-J.  P.  W. 
J.  C.  G.-P.  S.-L.  S.— E.  A.  D- J.  M.  E.-P.  C.  J.-J.  H. 
T.-W.S.-  S.  P.  &  L.-F.  E.  E.-M,  H.  M.-C.  A.  E.- W. 
O.  T.  -J.  B.— E.  H.  C— F.  M.  W.-E.  M.  K  — T.  H.  W.— 
A.  W.  P.-D.  H.-H.  W.-C.  H  C.-T.  B.  T.-A.  A.  C. 


pi.sceUaneoutf 

HJ|  All  C  lA  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
1*1  #\  I  L.  E.  U  mailing  size  TREES.  Flow¬ 
ering  "SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
\  I  IVES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOO\  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


The  W M .  II. 


\iiavcsebds 

V I  wl\  w  PLANTS 

PliOB.VT,  Gi  l  DC  FOR  1890.  the  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue  of  America,  contains  complete  list  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs.  Potatoes  and  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  ami  prices.  Same  shape 
and  style  as  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year.  Many  new  and  elegant  illustrations  handsome  colored 
plate  8x  10G  mclies,  and  frontispiece.  Special  Cash  Prizes  81000.00;  see  Floral  Guide.  Every 
person  who  owns  tv  foot  of  land  or  cultivates  a  plant  should  have  a  copy  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  which  amount  may  lie  deducted  from  iirst  order.  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N- Y 


EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 

Josiah  Hoopes  says;  “The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Geneva,  a  fine  white  Grape  of  excellent  flavor.’’ 

T I  TIv  ifT’K  Pa.i  Vnnw  XT  V  anno,  11  TIinM  {a  ..--..A - _ _ C _ ;  x.  Tv.  •  11  .  1  >'• 


i  and  pleasing.” 

For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Ceneva,  N.  Y. 
[We  want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Salary  and  expense*  to  successful  man.] 


Sweet  .  „  _ 

NelulBly. 


FOB,  25  CENTS 
We  will  mail  postpaid 
these  four  packets  of 
beautiful  flowers. 


CHOICE  PANSIES 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF 

CELEBRATED  ROCHESTER  SEEDS 

Will  he  mailed  FREE  to  all  applicants. 
Morehouse  &  Cobh,  46  Franklin  St.  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


.MACUET 


Quaker  city  GRINDING  MILL 

^  IMPROVED  DURING  1889. 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal,  Grinds  finer,  mnsllchtori 
is  more  durable  than  any  mill  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  buying. 

fl.W.  STRAUB  4  CO..  Phllada  .  Pa.  I  SPRINGFIELD  IMPLEMENT  CO..  SprlnqHeld  Ohio 

Territory  Kaat  of  Ohio.  |  Territory  West  of  Pcunaylvania. 


iOWS 


EVENLY  and 
ACCURATELY. 


^IdJuftediV 


Asniiiil  wheelbarrow 

CROWN  GRASS  SEEDER 

*  The  very  REST  Machine  ever  made  to 
sow  Clover  and  Timothy.  All  iron  wheel.’ 

10  in.  diam. ;  like  a  Bicycle  wheel.  Hoppers  14  ft.  long.  No 
Gearing.  No  friction.  Send  for  ciretilnrs  of  this  Seeder,  and  V 
the  ''  drown  Grain  and  Fertillzar  Drill,"  the  best  on  the  market. 


LIGHT.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 


CAM  HUB.  VIBRATORY  IEVE\ 

Thio  Machine  can  be  set  to  sow 
the  desired  quantity  (from  4  to 
25  lbs.  per  acre)  instantly.  Wire 
agitator  not  affected  by  weather 
Haves  seed  and  time,  and  insures 
good  hay  crops.  Every  one  imrrantea 
CROWN  MANFC.  CO.,r 
PHELPS,  N.  Y.  f.O.  Boz'.o. 


REID’S 


pse?y*s  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


Also  CHU  RNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS.  SHIPP  INC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  nine.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Valu¬ 
able  CllEAlUEKY  FEAN  and  valuable  in- 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories 

it  u  'ben  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A*  H,  R  El  D.  30th  and  Market  Street*,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  18  51 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  _,rn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  aD  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keeplnorde-  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
less  than  8100“  Tvkduckd  Pricks  for  Fall  of  1889. 
Over  20  000  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
8t.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18— inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &  Mnrmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ASPINWALL 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


PLANTS 

Corn 


USPINWARMPGj; 

KREE  RUtra, 

SM'CH  /  DISTRIBUTES 

Fertilizers 


'ASPINWALL  MFC.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 

Mention  this  paper. 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  loach  Stallions,  36  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  “20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Iiegistered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  SCIENTIFIC  HUNG  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


C RINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,'  - 

ana  all  small  Grains,  m  fact  everything  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 
QACCTV  BOTTOM  and  other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 

OHrt  I  I  DU  I  I  U 111  in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 

Reversible,  Self-sharpening  PDIA1MIUC  Dl  A  TCO  Sold  on  trial.  All  Mills 
Double  capacity  of  all  others.  UnilTUIflU  I  LA  I  CO  fully  cuaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  DAIHYMEN’S  FRIEND 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Quality. 

.  ,  .  ,  „  ,  Over  10.000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 

dealers  Indorse  It  in  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lara.  Meat.  Sausage  Etc  Etc 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or  ' 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


impCC’C  FARM  ANNUAL 

I  3  J  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

■  ■  ■  HHI  ■Bi  plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 

nrOT  ereno1110111^  RARE  NOVELTIES  of  sterling  merit, 
Hr  A  I  Ar  P II A  which  cannot  beohtained  elsewhere.  It  is  mailed  FREE 

to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits  etc.  • 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD._ 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  " 82  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  pricelist  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres 


THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,0  Ohio. 


FAYSK!  GRAPES  ill 

NFW  RR  APFQ  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 
matorof  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


*  k 


LADY  RUSK’ 


The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GRAPE  VIA  ES 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


RIJIT  PLANTS  have  agreed  with  the  publishers  of  rhis  Journal  to  sen-1  our  \'ew  Cat-a 

■  w  legue  trie  to  all  subscribers,  tellirg  all  about  our  WONDERFUL  NEW 

;  Pa  ™  -  -  - 


fruits  for  sale  only  by  us 


rr.v.  ana  eighty  varieties  or  Oi 

CLEVELAND  MHgERY 


many 

Lakewood, 


O. 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS 

The  best  and  cheapest.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices. 
No  other  manufacturers  give 
the  bargaius  we  do  to  the  first 
person  from  each  post-office 
who  sends  6c.  In  stamps. 

UMO.\  MACHINE  CO.. 

Harness  Dept.  15,  Phila  ,  Pa. 


P||  CC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  in  10  fays  and 
ILCdi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  kkek.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


VIRGINIA 


IFARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 

|S.  B. CHAFFIN <fc00., Richmond, Va 


SALESMEN 


WANTEaATONCE-A 


- P  few  good  mea  to  sell 

our  goods  by  sample  to  tbe  wbolesalo 
andreta.il  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
toanufictnrera  in  oar  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Mosey  advanced  for  watres,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
lee  ilia  address.  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  lXL,or  Cincinnati,  Ob 


I  CURE  FITS! 

. ,  *  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  an 
then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  curb 
I  have  made  the  disease  ot  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  Fall 
INg  sickness  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my  ron? 

cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fai 
ed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Set 
ftt  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  free  bottle  of  my  inful  <■ 
bw, remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
fi.  G.  BOOT,  JVL  O..  183  Pearl  8>L,  Jiew  V ark. 
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FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 


(RURAL  special  report.) 


Great  recent  revolution  in  agriculture  due 
to  improved  transportation  facilities; 
its  effects;  consequent  need  of  a  change 
in  agricultural  practice ;  nature  of  this ; 
greater  concentration  of  labor  and. 
capital  needed. 

THE  Albany  farmers’  institute  was 
called  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M.  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  23,  by  the  Institute  Director, 
J.  F.  Converse  of  Woodvilie,  N.  Y.,  who 
gave  a  short  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
society  during  the  winter.  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  made  the  first  address  upon  the 
subject  of  Fertility,  Corn  and  Civilization. 
President  C.  K.  Adams  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  followed  with  a  discussion  of  “  The 
Revolution  in  Agriculture.”  He  said  : 

“  The  processes  of  transportation  have 
revolutionized  agriculture.  In  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a  famine  to  sweep  away  half  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  this 
century  that  means  were  found  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  superfluities  of  one  country  to 
cheaply  supply  the  wants  o  f  another.  It  is 
only  a  little  over  100  years  since  improved 
roads  were  constructed  in  England.  The 
steam  engine,  the  steamship  and  the  rail¬ 
road  are  productions  of  the  Xineteeth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Till  1S70  it  required  2,200  tons  of  coal  to 
propel  a  steamship  of  3,000  tons,  leaving 
only  800  tons  of  freight  capacity.  The 
triple  engine  has  reversed  these  figures  and 
made  it  possible  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  for  two  cents. 
In  1800  it  cost  3  56  cents  to  transport  a  ton 
of  freight  a  mile.  The  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  rail  has  brought  about  a  con¬ 
tinual  reduction  of  freight  charges  till  now 
the  average  rate  is  86  100  of  a  cent  per  ton 
of  freight  per  mile  ;  while  the  New  York 
Central  carries  through  freight  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  New  York  for  13-100  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile. 

The  resources  of  Southern  Russia,  India 
and  Australia  are  made  available  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  own.  This  has  a  won¬ 
derful  influence  upon  us  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  We  are  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  farmers 
of  England  are  suffering,  yet  the  prices  of 
products  here  have  not  fallen  appreciably. 
A  laboring  man  can  get  a  year’s  food  for 
his  family  transported  1,000  miles  for  the 
price  of  one  day’s  labor. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  farmer  in 
the  Eastern  United  States  to  farm  in  the  old 
hap-hazard  way.  We  must  do  as  they  are 
doing  in  the  Old  World.  We  must  use  our 
intelligence  in  our  farm  operations.  In 
England  crops  have  increased  two-fold  and 
in  Germany  three-fold  during  this  century. 
There  lias  been  a  continued  decrease  in 
yield  per  acre  year  by  year  in  the  United 
States  during  the  same  time.  The  people 
of  the  Western  States  have  thought  that 
the  fertility  of  their  soil  was  inexhaustible. 
When  they  find  their  mistake  they  move 
to  new  fields  and  renew  the  depleting  pro¬ 
cess.  The  limit  to  this  movement  is  nearly 
reached.  The  Rocky  Mountains  will  prove 
a  barrier.  The  time  will  come  when  a  re¬ 
action  will  set  in.  The  call  will  then  come 
to  the  farmers  of  the  East  to  increase  their 
production.  There  is  a  better  time  in  the 
near  future  for  the  Eastern  farmer.  Let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  in  agricultural  colleges,  from  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  at  the  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  so  liberally  provided  by  the  State 
and  Nation. 

Mr.  Powell  :  During  this  address  this 
question  has  arisen  in  my  mind  :  What  is 
to  become  of  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State  till  the  good  time  comes  ?  We  must 
abandon  the  idea  that  we  can  grow 
grain  and  feed  stock  in  competition  with 
the  West.  We  are  cultivating  acres  up¬ 
on  acres  more  than  we  can  properly  haudle. 
We  must  till  our  land  better  and  grow 
crops  that  are  more  difficult  to  raise.  Our 
farms  are  suffering  more  to-day  from  the 
want  of  labor  than  anything  else.  Let  us 
call  back  the  laborers  from  the  towns  and 
cities. 

Prof.  Roberts  :  -We  must  stop  playing 
at  farming.  There  is  no  profession  to-day 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  is  so  compli¬ 
cated  or  requires  so  much  time  to  learn  as 
larmiug.  With  care  and  skill  we  put  our 
hay  in  the  barn  the  past  summer  at  Cornell 
U ni versity  for  87  cents  a  ton.  I  could  not  do 
that  if  the  mower  were  plungingover  stones 


half  the  time,  but  the  crop  was  over  three 
tons  per  acre.  Our  silage,  compared  with 
Timothy  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  is  worth  850  an 
acre.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Cornell 
farm  it  was  poor.  I  threw  the  side  hill  plow 
on  the  brush  heap  and  seeded  down  the 
land.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  farm  less 
land  and  farm  it  better. 

Dairy  Commissioner  Brown:  I  have 
at  home  20  acres  on  which  we  are  keeping 
17  head  of  milch  cows. 

Eyery  pound  of  food  that  goes  into  the 
dairy  is  weighed  and  charged  to  it,  as  I 
would  charge  it  to  any  other  customer.  We 
could  not  carry  on  a  successful  dairy  with¬ 
out  a  silo  any  better  than  we  could  without 
a  farm.  We  have  no  difficulty  to  sell  our 
butter  for  30  cents,  but  we  make  it  for 
less  than  14  cents.  You  are  spreading 
yourselves  over  too  many  acres  of  land. 
Any  energetic  young  man  and  his  wife  can 
make  a  good  living  and  a  profit  on  25  acres 
of  land.  My  cows  give  an  average  of  300 
pounds  of  butter  per  year. 

Colonel  Curtis.— Not  one  farmer  in 
500  has  tested  his  cows  or  knows  whether 
they  are  giving  him  a  profit  or  running 
him  into  debt.  He  is  going  it  blind. 
All  the  profit  in  dairying  in  this  State  is 
secured  from  one  third  of  the  cows. 

In  the  afternoon  addresses  were  made  by 
Honorable  Edwin  Willetts,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Liutner,  State  Entomologist. 

M.  F.  w. 


A  Peculiar  Case  of  Land  Swindling 
came  to  light  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
last  Monday.  About  six  months  ago  a 
man  giving  his  name  as  Charles,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
White,  and  at  once  installed  himself  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  local  minister,  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Chumley,  to  whom  he  confided  the 
statement  that  he  was  in  reality  an  English 
nobleman  traveling  incognito,  and  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  fortune  amounting  to  fully 
8100,000,000  (1),  84,000,000  of  which  were  in¬ 
vested  in  Birmingham.  The  minister,  with 
a  charitable  gullibility  truly  charming, 
‘‘took  it  all  in,”  and  with  his  new  friend 
went  to  Little  Rock  where  he  introduced 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  the  amplest  confi¬ 
dence.  Charles  purchased  three  fine  farms 
near  the  city,  gained  possession  of  the 
deeds  agreeing  to  meet  the  sellers  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  and  pay  the  price.  Of  course,  he 
failed  to  appear,  and  the  credulous  farmers 
w  ill  endeavor  to  recover  the  titles  to  their 
farms  in  the  courts.  Land-swindling 
sharks  have  been  very  unusually  busy  of 
late.  Their  operations  have  covered  a 
great  many  sections  in  the  West,  from 
bogus  towm  sites  as  far  north  as  Duluth, 
Minnesota,  to  bogus  farms  and  ranches  in 
“  Greer  County,  Texas.”  Never  has  it  been 
more  necessary  for  intending  purchasers  of 
Western  lands  to  make  certain  of  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  titles  thereto  than  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course,  the  number  of  fraudulent 
titles  offered  for  sale,  is  almost  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  valid  titles  in  the  market ;  still  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  puieliasiDg  is  necessary  ;  and  so  is  a 
good  deal  of  care  in  selling,  for  there  are 
sw  indlers  among  buyers  as  well  as  among 
sellers.  Iu  addition  to  those  wanting  to 
purchase  land,  others  also  are  defrauded 
by  swindlers  in  that  section.  In  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
is  an  immense  grazing  ground,  and  of  late 
that  section  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  operations  of  a  numerous  gang  of 
swindlers.  They  make  their  headquarters 
in  some  mushroom  or  paper  town,  procure 
or  forge  a  number  of  signatures  to  petitions 
for  the  establishment  of  counties,  file  their 
bogus  petitions  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  get  ‘lie  boundary  lines  established,  and 
then  hold  bogus  elections  at  which  bonds  are 
liberally  voted.  A  high  rate  of  interest  is 
promised  and  the  bonds  are  “listed”  con¬ 
siderably  below  par.  Agencies  are  then 
established  iu  the  East  as  well  as  iu  the 
West  at  which  the  bonds  are  sold  to  small 
investors  who  are  told  that  large  returns 
will  certainly  be  made  by  these  worth¬ 
less  investments. 


ever  advertisers  or  salesmen  offer  goods 
for  prices  far  belowr  what  it  is  claimed  they 
are  worth,  one  will  never  lose  by  leaving 
such  traps  for  the  credulous  and  greedy 
“severely  alone.”  In  all  large  cities,  and 
indeed  everywhere  people  are  always  ready 
to  buy  up,  w  ithout  any  need  of  advertising, 
all  useful  goods  offered  for  less  than  the 
regular  market  rates.  In  spite  of  this 
widely  known  fact,  however,  and  of  the 
obvious  nature  of  this  truth,  sharpers  are 
constantly  offering  wares  at  figures  far 
below'  their  intrinsic  value,  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  find  it  profitable  to  expend  large 
sums  in  advertising  and  postage  in  order 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  dupes  who  are  certain  to  be  attracted 
by  their  alluring  bargains.  A  very  success¬ 
ful  rascal  of  this  kind  who  is  well  known 
to  the  police  of  this  city  as  an  “all-round 
fake,”  calls  himself  John  F.  Latimer.  He 
has  been  widely  advertising  in  country  pa¬ 
pers  and  by  means  of  circulars  and  postal 
cards  announcing  that  the  Fay  Type-Writ¬ 
er  Works,  in  order  tointroduce  a  new'  type¬ 
writing  machine,  would  sell  anddeliver  for 
81.85  a  type-writer  worth  835  !  In  spite  of 
the  obviously  fraudulent  nature  of  such  an 
offer,  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  gudgeons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  bit  at  the  bait 
and  sent  in  81.35  apiece.  In  return  some  of 
the  most  remote  received  nothing;  and  the 
others  were  exasperated  by  the  receipt 
of  a  box  labelled :  “  For  the  Amuse¬ 
ment  and  Instruction  of  Children,”  con¬ 
taining  a  toy  set  of  wooden  blocks  with 
large  letters  stamped  on  them.  After 
“John  F.  Latimer”  had  cleared  several 
thousand  dollars  by  this  ingenious  scheme, 
the  United  States  Post-Office  authorities 
arrested  him  the  other  day  for  using  the 
mails  for  fraudulentpurposes,  butstraight- 
way  he  was  released  on  81,500  bail.  Doubt¬ 
less.  after  the  fashion  of  his  tribe,  he  will 
soon  start  the  same  or  a  similar  swindle 
under  the  same  or  another  name,  and  find 
the  same  or  another  set  of  victims  ready  to 
become  his  prey. 


PiSccUnncou.s  SUrcvtising. 
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DO  YOU  g 
WANT  MONEY?  E. 


r2\ 

•Zi 


Do  you  owe  some  one, 
or  have  you  a  mortgage  [S^ 
*7]  coming  due  that  you  can’t 
V|  pay  ?  Why  not  earn  what  [v 
j[\  you  need  by  acting  as  our 
special  agent  for  a  while? 
j[\  We  offer  a  splendid  paying 
jt j  business  that  can  be  attend- 
Zjed  to  evenings  or  off  days.  1^1 
^i{  If  you  really  want  to  make 
enough  money  to  pay  your 
debts  we  offer  you  the  IX. 
chance.  A  real  wide  awake 
man  or  woman  will  take 
advantage  of  the  chance, 

Curtis  Pi'hi.ishin'g  Co.,  [v* 

.  j  Philadelphia,  Pa.  j ^ 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL 


CHEAP,  HANDY  and  DURABLE. 

Kedivtion  iu  Prices  Brings  It  In  Roach  of  All. 

We  will  supply  our  TRADE  west  of  (lie 
Mississippi  River  from  the  Sherwood  Harness 
Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  or  from  Home  Office 
and  Factory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  IV.  Y. 

Warranted  to  be  all  w 'e  claim  or  money  refunded 


Fraudulent  Bargains.— The  Eye- 
Opener  has  frequently  warned  his  readers 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  extra¬ 
ordinarily  liberal  bargains,  under  what¬ 
ever  pretext  they  may  be  offered.  When¬ 


DETECTIVES 

Warned  hi  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

tiraniian  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44  Arcade, Cincinnati,  0. 


Srccs-’,  perils'  ami  ^lant.L 


Trees  &  Plants 

Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov" 
ett’s  Guide  gives  descriptions  and 
prices,  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant, 
prune,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  60 
pages,  finely  illustrated,  free;  with 
colored  plates  10c. 

Trees  &  L-*lanl  s  Ly  ATsiil  a  {"Special!  y. 

A  copy  of  that  practical,  horticultural  journal. Orchard 
&  Garden,  free  to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  thisodvt. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co., 

LITTLE  SILVER ,  N.  J. 


OUR  NEW 

S  °-f> 

-ON- 

NEW  APPUCA- 

‘  <  „  TION 
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FREE  S 

E 
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Choice  Grown. 

S  Higganum  Mfg.  Corp.  v  S 

P.  O.  Box  376,  X.  Y\  City. 


Johnson 
&  Stokes’ 

GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1890. 

Is  the  best  published. 
Brimful  of  good  things, 
crowded  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  Nature,  and 
the  choicest  list  of  rare 
and  valuable  novelties 
ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  lO  cent*  In  cash  or 
stamps  we  will  mail  it, to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  pack¬ 
et  of  our  new  rubhaite 
ALL  YEAR  ROUND. 
By  far  the  Beat  Cab¬ 
bage  ever  introduced  for  early.  Intermediate 
and  late,  catalogue  price  of  which  alone  is  20  cents. 
Market  Gardeners  writ©  for  Special  Prices.  Mention  this  paper 

JOHNSON  &.  STOKES, 

217  &  219  MARKET  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOK  ever  Printed. 


SEED 

ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 
tip,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 
_“OSt.  1000000  extras.  Cheap  as 

*  J?.  IK  W..t,d  ttnnr  orlrlrrtCC 


nrrnp  fi  pktsof  ni>  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Beau-. 
0  LlUo  t if ui  catalog  fri  e.  F  B. 01  ILLS,  1  horn  Hill. NY 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  Also 

Strawberries  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
furrants,  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
i.JF*'  iVurserv  Stock.  l*rtcu  r+isoiinhU:  De- 
gcrip.  Catalog  with  instruction* for plnntiny  tmtl  pruning 
Flirt:.  JOEL  HORNER  &  S0H,  Oelair.  Camden  Co..  H.  J. 


Send  1  5c.  in  postage  stamps 
for  3  Sample  Vines.  We  have 
all  Old  and  New  Varieties, 
very  cheap  and  warranted 
t rile.  PRICK  LIST  I-  REK. 


GARDEN,  FLUWLK&FIELD. 

POTATOES,  FKUIT  TKEES, 
PLANTS  and  VINES,  all  the  heal  kinds .  • 
THE  NEW  CUKKANT  •*Cr«ndull,”  a/ruit  specialty.  | 
Our  Free  Catalogue  is  u  Novelty  all  should  have,  ns  it  [j 
gives  Accurate  Itescriptlon*  nnd  Fair  l*rlc©s  instead  of  hom»  jj 
hunt  and  exaggeration — too  common.  Semi  your  address  on  a  jj 
uostal  for  it  at  once.  Fit  AN  k  FOK1)  A  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  | 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Ilcrry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
I  Icavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  S'--  for  500  basket* 
or  2  cent  stamp  for  sample. 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  C». 
Detroit,  Mich. 


CHERT’S  Send  for  our 
A  K  DEN  1890 

SEEDS.  Catalogue ! 
we  mail  free  to  all  pttr- 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
complete  list  of  everything 
hat  Is  desirable  iti  Vegetable 
Flower  See  is  Select 
Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
Bulbs,  Plants,  &c..  &c. 

\VM.  C.  BECKEKT, 

SKKDSMAN, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

SFf~  Mention  this  paper. 


iirUf  ADA  SPAULDING 

HE"  Chrysanthemum 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true  | 
to  name;  Selected  Hybrid  lied  Seed,  25c  per  pucker.  Tubo- j1 
reus  Begun  Us  of  li nest  strains.  Chi  ulogue  on  application.  P 

T.  H.  SdAULDING,  Orange,  N.  J, 
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“Every  Man  is  'presumed  to  know  the 
Law.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  arises 
from  Ignorance  of  Law .” 

TITLE  TO  LAND  BY  PRESCRIPTION. 

C.  O.  S.,  Morris  County,  N.  J.—l  under¬ 
stand  that  in  this  State  the  peaceable  pos¬ 
session  of  property  for  21  years  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  thereon  make  the  party  in 
possession  the  owner.  There  is  here,  how¬ 
ever,  a  dispute  between  A  and  B,  two  neigh¬ 
bors,  about  an  old  line  fence  which  has 
marked  the  boundary  of  two  farms  for  at 
least  50  years.  For  that  time  the  owners  of 
the  farms  have  lived  and  paid  taxes  on 
them.  A  has  occasionally growlingly  claim¬ 
ed  that  the  fence  was  six  feet  too  far  on  his 
ground,  and  consequently  that  he  owrned  six 
feet  of  B’s  farm ;  but  he  has  never  taken 
any  legal  measures  to  enforce  his  claim. 
Would  not  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
land  for  over  21  years  and  the  payment  of 
taxes  thereon  constitute  legal  possession  ? 
A  survey  could  be  made,  but  the  place  is 
bounded  by  the  center  of  a  road,  and  there 
is  a  dispute  where  the  center  is. 

Ans. — Land  can  be  acquired  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  only  by  uninterrupted,  open,  notor¬ 
ious,  peaceable  and  undisputed  possession 
under  a  claim  of  ownership.  Prescriptive 
rights  are  strictly  construed  by  the  Courts; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
should  this  case  ever  be  brought  to  trial, 
the  Courts  would  decide  against  A’s  claim. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  at  least  a  little 
doubt  about  the  final  decision  in  law-suits  ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  doubt  must 
be  very  small. 

DESCENT  OF  AN  INTESTATE'S  ESTATE. 

M.  S.  H.,  Forestville ,  N.  Y.—l.  A  dies 
intestate  leaving  two  children  belonging  to 
a  sister;  can  this  sister’s  grandchildren 
claim  a  share  in  the  estate  ?  2.  S  dies  in¬ 
testate.  His  nearest  known  relatives  are 
the  children  of  a  first  cousin  ;  can  any  rela¬ 
tives  farther  removed  in  blood  claim  a 
share  in  the  estate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Neither  question  is  very  lucid 
and  fora  full  understanding  of  both  further 
particulars  are  needed.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  the  intestate’s  sister’s  two  children 
would  inherit  equally  their  dead  mother’s 
share  in  the  intestate’s  estate,  whatever 
that  might  be.  The  children  of  one  or  both 
of  tfiem  would  be  the  grand-children  of  the 
intestate’s  “sister,”  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  would  iuherit  equally  the  share  of 
the  estate  inherited  by  their  respective  par¬ 
ents,  through  their  mother,  the  intestate’s 
sister,  provided  it  had  not  already  been  le¬ 
gally  disposed  of.  2.  The  laws  of  New 
York  provide  that  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person  shall  descend  in  the  following  order: 
1.  To  the  descendants.  2.  To  the  father. 
3.  To  the  mother,  and,  4,  to  the  collateral 
relatives  subject  to  various  conditions.  As 
nothing  is  said  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  estate  or  the  manner  of  its  descent  or 
as  to  the  possibleother  collateral  relatives  of 
the  intestate,  prudence  suggests  that  agood 
lawyer  to  whom  full  explanations  can  be 
made,  should  be  consulted  with  regard  to 
the  matter. 

LIABILITY  OF  A  DECEDENT’S  ESTATE  FOR 
SURETY. 

L.  M.  S.,  St.  Laurence  County,  N.  Y. — 
A,  w  ho  owned  a  large  farm  besides  oilier 
property,  went  seiuiity  for  B  and  shortly 
afterwards  died.  What  course  should  his 
executprs  take  to  recall  the  security  given 
to  B  ? 

Ans. — We  know  o/  no  means  by  which  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  surety  can  be  released 
from  the  obligation.  It  has  be6n  held  in  this 
State  that  “upon  the  death  of  a  signer 
of  a  joint  promissory  note,  who  was  not 
liable  for  the  debt  irrespective  of  the 
joint  obligation,  but  who  signed  the  note 
simply  as  surety,  his  estate  is  absolutely 
discharged  both  in  law  and  equity  and  the 
survivors  only  are  liable.”  But  even  this 
rule  nas  been  changed  by  section  75b  of  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  which  provides 
that  “  the  estate  of  a  person  or  party  joint¬ 
ly  liable  upon  a  contract  with  others  shall 
not  be  discharged  b}  death,  and  the  Court 
may  make  an  order  to  bring  in  the  proper 
representatives  of  the  decedent,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so,  for  the  proper  disposi¬ 
tion  oi  the  matter.” 

A  widow’s  interest  in  her  husband’s 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

L.  T.,  Home,  N.  Y. — A  farmer  dies  leav¬ 
ing  a  widow.  In  his  will  all  his  personal 
property  is  left  to  his  daughter.  Has  the 
widow  any  legal  claim  or  right  in  it  ? 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Ans  — In  this  State  a  widow  is  entitled  to 
provisions  and  fuel  for  herself  and  minor 
children  for  ('.()  days  out  of  the  personal 
property  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  to 
such  beds,  bedding,  furniture  and  other 
assets  as  are  by  law  exempted  from  execu¬ 
tion,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  ot  a  will  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  in  any  other  way.  In  the 
present  case  this  rule  holds  good  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  personal  property  will  go  to 
the  daughter  under  the  will. 

T.  L..  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — A  man 
buys  and  pays  for  a  farm,  but  has  the  deeds 
made  out  in  his  wife’s  name.  They  have 
one  son.  In  the  event  of  her  death  without 
having  made  a  will,  to  whom  does  the  farm 
go?  Should  a  married  woman  having 
property  in  her  name  make  a  will? 

ANS.— If  the  wife  dies  intestate  the  fee  of 
the  real  estate  in  New  York  will  vest  in 
the  son  ;  but  the  husband  will  have  a  life 
use  of  it,  being  a  “  tmant  by  courtesy.” 
Every  one  who  has  any  property  should 
make  a  will,  a  married  woman  more  than 
any  other,  as  complications  are  more  likely 
to  arise  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
her  property  after  her  death  if  she  dies  in¬ 
testate. 

.7.  II.  T.,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.— In 
an  incorporated  mutual  insurance  com¬ 
pany  where  voting  by  proxy  is  prohibited 
in  the  by-laws,  would  it  be  considered  vot¬ 
ing  by  proxy  if  one  person  were  to  cast  the 
ballots  for  all  present  for  election  of  direc¬ 
tors,  if  the  motion  that  he  should  do  so  had 
been  carried  in  the  meeting  ? 

ANS. — Yes;  but  as  incident  to  its  exis¬ 
tence,  an  incorporated  association  has  the 
right  to  make  by-laws  provided  they  do  not 
conflict  with  its  charter  and  the  law.  It 
can  also  change  or  over-ride  any  of  the  by¬ 
laws,  as  they  are  matters  of  its  own 
creation. 

R.  A.  C. ,  liuckwalter,  Pa  —  Are  farmers 
obliged  to  keep  their  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
ai  d  hogs  inclosed  in  this  State,  or  are  they 
obliged  to  fence  in  their  crops  ? 

Ans. — To  successfully  maintain  an  action 
for  damages  done  by  trespassing  animals 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  farmer  must  have  a 
sufficient  fence  ;  but  if  neighboring  farmers 
agree  not  to  make  any  common  division 
fence,  each  is  liable  to  the  other  for  any 
trespass  of  his  stock. 
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MAGAZINE  REVIEWS. 


THE  Century  gjves  the  concluding 
chapters  of  the  “Lincoln  History.” 
The  pursuit  and  capture  of  Jefferson  Davis 
are  described,  and  many  interesting  facts 
and  circumstances  in  connection  with  the 
end  of  the  rebellion  and  the  disbanding  of 
the  Union  armies  are  given.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  words  are  upon  Lincoln’s  fame,  aLd 
tend  to  show  the  regard  for  his  uniqre 
character,  and  great  capabilities  not  only 
in  this  but  in  foreign  countries,  among  all 
classes  and  conditions,  aud  the  affeclit  n 
and  revereuce  shown  him  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Every 
part  of  the  Great  Republic  has  an  equal 
claim  and  pride  iu  his  character.  His 
“blood  came  from  the  veins  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  emigrants,  of  Middle  State  Quakers,  if 
Virginia  planters,  of  Kentucky  pioneers  ; 
he  himself  was  one  of  the  men  who  grew 
up  with  the  Great  West.  Every  jewel  of 
his  mind  sheds  radiance  on  each  portion  of 
the  Nation.  The  marvelous  symmetry 
aud  balance  of  his  intellect  and  character 
may  have  owed  something  to  this  varied 
environment  of  his  race,  aud  they  may  fitly 
typify  the  variety  and  solidity  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  his  fame  and  his  renown  may  be 
forever  a  bond  of  union  to  the  country 
which  he  loved  with  an  affection  so  impar¬ 
tial,  and  served — in  life  and  death — with 
such  entire  devotion.”  In  line  with  part 
of  the  preceding  is  given  the  “Pursuit 
and  Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis,”  by  Ger. 
James  Harrison  Wilson,  Commander  of 
the  Union  Cavalry,  aud  Wm.  P.  Stedman 
one  of  the  capturing  party.  The  very  in¬ 
teresting  autobiography  of  Joseph  Jeffer¬ 
son  is  conti  uued,  but  it  deals  largely  with 
Edwin  Forrest,  of  whom  several  engrav¬ 
ings  in  different  characters  are  given. 
“  Emerson’s  Talks  with  a  College  Boy  ” 
contain  much  valuable  advice,  which 
might  not  come  amiss  to  others  besides 
the  one  to  whom  they  were  originally 
given.  There  are  several  interesting  stories 
which  space  forbids  our  noticing.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  gives  at  some  length, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  “  The 
Story  of  the  Great  Storm  at  Samoa,”  which 
created  such  intense  interest  early  last 
spring,  and  in  which  14  vessels  were  totally 
wrecked,  and  nearly  150  lives  lost.  It  is  a 
thrilling  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  that 
terrible  hurricane,  and  bears  testimony  to 
the  heroism  of  the  native  Samoans  in 
saving  enemies  and  friends  alike  ;  risking 
their  own  lives  in  saving  those  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  banished  their  king  and 
heaped  oppressions  upon  them  to  serve  their 
own  selfish  •  ends.  “May  Bartlett’s  Step¬ 
mother  ”  is  concluded  in  this  issue.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture  of  a  noble,  loving  charac- 
acter  overcoming  willful  perverseness  and 
unreasonable  and  unreasoning  prejudice. 
Walter  Camp  continues  his  foot  ball 
papers  which  will  prove  both  entertaining 
and  instructive  to  those  interested  in  this 
game.  “Crowded  Out  o’  Crofield”  is  con¬ 
tinued.  This  story  will  interest  the  boys. 
Jack,  for  wh6m  there  “  wasn’t  any  place,” 
again  makes  a  hero  of  himself.  We  pre¬ 
dict  a  successful  if  not  a  brilliant  future 
for  Jack,  the  blacksmith’s  son.  “An  Ar¬ 
madillo  Hunt”  describes  some  exciting 
adventures  with  this  curious  animal  in 
South  America.  There  are  several  poetical 
gems,  some  of  them  appropriate  to  the 
month.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  00. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  ha  vp  y  felled  nearly  $3.(H)C,0‘,0.l)0 
proflis.  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. . 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent  and  profits.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent .  HO  per  cent.,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
fri  m  speculative  features. 

F  -r  full  nar'iculars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Aa’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

Xo.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  >1.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’way,  Xew  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


INSECT  LIFE.— The  December  number 
of  this  magazine,  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  contaius  matters  of 
interest  and  value  to  entomologists. 

National  Swine-Breeders.— The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  late  convention  of  the 
above-named  association  are  sent  by  the 
secretary,  Philip  M.  Springer,  Springfield, 
Ill.  Every  owner  of  a  thoroughbred  hog 
will  find  something  of  interest  in  this 
pamphlet. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.— The  21st  annual  report  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  is  sent  by  Secretary  L.  A.  Goodman. 
This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  horticul¬ 
tural  thought,  of  value  East  as  well  as 
West. 

How  Bond-holders  Legislate  Against 
The  People. — This  is  a  speech  delivered 
by  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  Senator  Stewart  is  a  pronounced 
silver  man.  Au  idea  of  his  views  may  be 
gained  from  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
speech  as  follows  : 

“  Why  should  not  the  debtor  resist  con¬ 
traction  by  inflation,  if  need  be,  to  save 
himself  and  his  amily  from  robbery,  star¬ 
vation,  and  ruin  ?  If  it  is  honest  for  the 
creditor  to  destroy  one-half  of  the  world’s 
money,  why  should  it  be  dishonest  for  the 
debtor  to  double  the  standard  money  in 
circulation  and  relieve  his  burden  ?  Let 
the  rich  and  avaricious  take  warning.  They 
had  better  restore  the  money  of  the  people 
aud  stop  agitation,  if  possible,  before  it  is 
too  late.” 

Sherwood  Harness.— We  desire  to  call 
the  attention,  of  our  readers  to  the  Sher¬ 
wood  Steel  Harness  manufactured  by  the 
Sherwood  Harness  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  We  have  used  this 
harness  on  our  farm  in  various  ways  and 
will  shortly  illustrate  it  iu  our  column®. 
In  the  meantime  we  can  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  who  desire  to  purchase  such  a 
harness.  Address  the  company  as  above 
and  send  for  their  circular. 


£tti.$ccUancou,$  Advertising. 


7AI\ITILE 

SKir\  ^  Scalp 

DISEASES 

•.•-cured  by 

Cl/TICb  FV\ 

F(^/v\^di^s. 


17IOR  CLEANSING.  PURIFYING.  AVD  BEAUTIFY 
ing  the  skin  of  children  and  infants  and  ■  uring 
tnrtu'lng.  disfiguring.  Itching,  scaly  and  Dimply 
dtsea  es  of  'h1  skin,  ccalD  and  blood,  with  loss  ol 
hair  from  infaucy  to  old  ago,  the  Cutigura  Remedies 
are  Infa  lible. 

CfTicoRv  the  gTeat  Skin  Cure,  and  Ccticitra  Soap 
an  exquisite  Skiu  Beam  Ifler,  ext  email  v,  and  Oi-ticura 
R  solvsnt.  the  new  Blood  Purifier,  internally,  cure 
ev  ry  form  of  skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to 
scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Ccticcra.  50c.  ;  Soap.  25o. 
Resolvent.  Si .  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drio  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases.” 


A  PEOMINENT  PHYSICIAN, 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Hughes,  of 
Rockford,  III.,  testifies  that  be 
cured  his  son  of  a  severe  case 
of  whooping  cough  accompa¬ 
nied  with  spasms, afterex'’aust- 
ingall  his  knowledge  and  ss  ill 
with  other  remedies,  by  ming 
D'.Seth  Arnold’s  Cough  Killer 
25e.,  50c..  and  $i  per  hot  tie. 

All  Dealers  Sell  it. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular  of 

PERFECT  AUTOMATIC 

COW  MILKER 

H.  K.  STEVENS.  Sec 


Room  3,  485  Main  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Millions  of  them.  Fifty  varieties. 

Millions  of  Forest  Trees.  All  varieties. 

For25years  1  have  beenselling  Evergreenseheaper 
than  any  otner  Nursery  in  America,  an  i  am  ?tili  at  it. 
Xo  Agents.  Catab  gue  Fiee 

GEORGE  P1XXEY,  Etersreen,  Door  Co..  Wis. 


IBOOKS  :  Science  Investigated  and  Criticised  for 
J  l"c.  In  stamps.  G  o  A.  Corbett,  Watt. las.  N.  Y. 


AGENTS! 

F  n  I  ji  rirHil  Plint 


CANVASSERS,  ETC. 

Our  tndiKem  nts  to  agenisto 
take  orders  for  Copying  and 
Enlarged  Photos,  are  uncqualed  Send  for 
Catalogue  aud  see.  W.  I.  Bennett  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Ornamental  Pheasants  and  •’heasnnt  Rearers. 

Orders  now  boosed  tor  Uolueu  and  Silv. r  Pheasant 
and  Silky  eegs  for  •  atcliing(lay  ing  peri  d  Aprii-June) 

Golden  Rheas.nt  Eggs . $12  per  dozen. 

From  Extra  Birds . 15  •• 

Sliver  Pheasant  Eggs . 8  and  $9  per  IS. 

Silky  Eggs .  5  ••  is. 

Five  per  cent,  discount  to  Merch  Pth  on  cash  ac¬ 
company  tng  order.  2>  per  c«nt  cash  reuuired  with 
order.  Fine  young  Na’lve  Golden  Rheas, nts,  $25  per 
pair.  Silky  cocks  *5  :  hens.  $c. 

CH  VS.  J.  ROE.  Xewton.  X.  J. 


Platform  Wagon, 


For  16  Years 
hare  sold  to 
consumers  at 
saving  them  the 
dealers'  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Pay  freight 
charges  I  f  not  satisfactory.  Vf  arranted 
for  t£  year*  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address  W.B.  PRATT,  See’y, 
Elkhart,  -  -  Indiana. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


THE 

CHICAGO  WEEKLY 
TIMES. 

The  Popular  Home-Newspaper 
of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  and  the 


Both,  One  Year,  for  Only 


HT"  Baby ’8  Skin  and  '’calp  preserved  and  beauti- 
t*r  fled  by  Coticura  Soap.  uff 


Kidney  Uains,  Backache  and  weakness  cured 
bv  i'uticcra  a  NTt- Pain  Plaster,  an.  instanta 
ueous  pain-subduing  plaster.  25c. 


Subscriptions  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

For  Sample  Copies  if  ree),  address  the 


I >Ol'LTRY  PAPER,  t6  pages,  4  months  for  lOo 
Sample  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


WEEKLY  CHICAGO  TIMES, 


Chicago,  III. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FEB  8 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to 
offer  very  liberal  terms  to  good,  responsi¬ 
ble  permanent  agents.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

LINES  ON  ETIQUETTE. 


My  dearest  girl,  I  beg  you'll  not 
Begin  your  sentences  “  Oh,  say  !  ” 

Esche.w  likewise  “the  soup,”.  “Oreat  Scott!” 
For  slang,  my  love,  is  not  aufait. 

—Carlyle  Smith,  in  Life. 

A  waiter  girl  is  different  from  a  poet. 
She  is  not  born — she  is  maid  to  order. — De¬ 
troit  Commercial. 

“  Arrah  !  Where  will  you  find  a  modern 
building  that  has  lasted  as  long  as  the 
ould  wan?” — Lebanon  Gazette. 

The  man  who  cannot  sing  should  not  be 
made  to  sing.  He  will  only’  distress  the 
balance  of  the  congregation— N.  O.  Pica¬ 
yune. 


Jimmy,  come  home,  Gran’motlier’s  a-dyin’ !” 

Tell  her  to  hold  on  for  five  minutes ;  I’ve  only  one  more  run  to  make  !  ” 


Mistress  :  “  Mary,  go  shoo  those  chick¬ 
ens  out  of  our  yard.”  Mistress  (later) : 
“  Mary,  have  you  shod  those  chickens  yet  ?  ” 
—Munsey’s  Weekly. 

Smith  :  ‘‘Look  here,  Brown,  we’ll  soon 
decide  the  matter;  let’s  ask  the  waiter. 
W aiter,  are  tomatoes  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable?” 
Waiter:  “Neither,  sir.  Tomatoes  is  a 
hextra.”— Funny  Folks. 


A  RED-HOT  RADICAL. 

“Maysville  Centre,  Me.,  Jan.  23,  1890. 


A  Cordial  Invitation.— His  Honor : 
“What  made  you  steal  this  gentleman’s 
door  mat  ?”  Prisoner  :  “  Sure,  yer  Honor, 
it  said  ‘  Welcome  ’  on  it,  in  letthers  as  long 
as  your  ar-r  rm.” — Puck. 

Jeems:  “Say,  Uncle  Silas,  what  yo  done 
wid  dat  setter  dog  ’Lizer?”  Uncle  Silas: 
“Nuffin;  she  done  changed  her  name.” 
“  Whaffor  am  dat  ?  ”  “  Cause  now  she  am 
fertilizer.”— Texas  Siftings. 


Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 

Gentlemen : — 

I  like  your  Stockbridge.  Used  it  last  year.  Didn’t  half  try  for  the 
prize.  Had  no  faith.  Didn’t  even  expect  to  get  my  pay  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  But  the  result  not  only  surprised  me,  but  a  relative,  who  was  a 
conservative  old  cuss  in  regard  to  ‘homoeopathic  dung,’  was  converted 
to  a  red-hot  radical  in  advocating  its  use,  and  says  he  is  going  to  make 
all  of  his  potatoes  prize  acres  this  year.  We  all  swear  by  the  Stockbridge 
in  this  section,  and  the  girls  are  using  it  for  sachet  powder. 


PHE'NOIf  SODIQUEt 


Instantly  Relieves  Painl 

Properties  are  WONDERFUL 

It  always  quickly  heals  ACCIDENTAL 
WOUNDS  of  whatever  character,  such 
is  BURNS,  LACERATIONS,  CUTS 
MASHED  FINGERS,  etc.  Price, SOcts 

For  descriptive,  circulars  testimonials  address  thl 

Prop  'rs.  HANCE  BROS.  &  WHITE,  Philadelphia 

For  sale  by  Druggists  &  General  Merchandise  Dealers. 


PIANO  FORTES 


UNEQUALLED  I IV 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KIVABE  •&  CO.. 

Baltimore,  22  &  21  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  Youk,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington  ,817  M’k’t  Space 


Send  for  Cir- 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


“  But  why  do  you  call  your  dog  Thir¬ 
teen?”  “Don’t  you  see  he’s  lame?” 
“  Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 
“  Why,  he  puts  down  three  and  carries  one, 
doesn’t  he?” — Munsey's  Weekly. 

Doctor  Squills  :  “  There  is  nothing 
serious,  sir ;  your  wife  has  merely  bit  a  lit¬ 
tle  skin  off  the  end  of  her  tongue.”  Mr. 
Henpeck :  “  End  of  her  tongue,  Great 
Scott !  I  didn’t  know  there  was  any  end 
to  it.” — County  Capital. 

Ethel  (from  Chicago):  “I  understand 
you  have  accepted  Mr.  Pennyfeather, 
Maude  ?  ”  Maude  (of  Gotham) :  “  Yes,  and 
we  are  to  be  married  in  the  spring.”  “  He 
is  such  a  foolish  fellow,  I  wouldn’t  be  in 
your  shoes  for  anything.”  “  You  couldn’t 
dear:  you  couldn’t  get  your  feet  into  them.” 
—Texas  Siftings. 


ITUsSfcUancoutf  gVtUTrtising. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Iloulton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Earlv  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DIR  YEA'S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


want0"  FARM 


FLORIDA? 

The  J.T.  &  K.W.  SYSTEM 

(Railways  and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  miles 
territory  ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 
S'  WE  WANT  WORKERS.  .Jgj 

Good  lands  sold  CUE  A  P.  and  first  freight  and  tlekels 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 


J.  R.  PARROTT,  rts 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO 

MORRISVJLLK,  DUCKS  CO.,  PA.. 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Architects. 
....... .Pffer  811  Immense  stock  of  ail  kinis  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  i'Vi'vl 

A  48-page  descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  FRE 


YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 


WITH  THE 


i-“ 


Leo. 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDEI 

bend  forcircnlar  describing  latest  iinprovemem 

HOMER  RpAn  CART  &  SEEDER  CO.,  Homer,  MicI 


Yours,  FRED  S.  WIGGIN.” 

Sir.  Wiggln  took  the  third  prize  in  the  great  potato  contest  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  his  yield  being  537%  bushels;  he  was  beaten,  however,  by  Mr.  Coy  by 
201  bushels,  he  raising  on  Stockbridge  alone  73S&  bushels,  and  taking  the  grand  prize  of 
$1,100.  The  Stockbridge  Manures  thus  won  over  all  other  fertilizers,  as  they  produced 
a  yield  In  one  crop  on  a  single  measured  acre  larger  by  fat  than  any  other  crop  raised 
on  any  other  fertilizer,  or  on  stable  manure,  or  on  both  combined. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


No  engraving  can  do  justice  to  the  unique  and  peer¬ 
less  beauty  of  this  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  Imagine  plants 
completely  studded  with  balls  of  llowers  one  foot  in 
circumference,  whose  petals  curve  gracefully  inwaid, 
and  which  in  turn  are  dotted  with  a  peculiar  hairy-like 
growth,  the  whole  resembling,  more  than  anything 
KS*  else,  masses  of  SNOW-WHITE  OSTRICH  PLUMES,  and  you  then 
begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  royal 
r  A 'SAB  flower.  Your  garden  will  not  be  complete  this  season 
ifitdoesnotcontain  the  “OSTRICH  PLUME  CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
.(Plain  and  full  instructions  for  culture  with  each  order. ) 
PRICE.— For  fine  plants,  certain  to  bloom,  40c.  each, 
three  plants  for  $  1 ;  seven  plants  for  $ 2 ;  twelve  plants 
for  $3.  Free  by  mail. 

g*j^p=E>With  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or  more  will 
be  sent  gratis  oursuperb  Catalogue  of  “EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN  "  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  on  con¬ 
dition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Club  orders  for  THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE 
plants  can  have  the  Catalogue  sent, when  desired,  to  the 
SEPARATE  ADDRESS  of  each  member  comprising  themes* 
club,  provided  always  that  the  paper  is  named.  GvtA. 


The  "Ostrich  Plume” 

.CHRYSANTHEMUM 

_ (Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy). _ 


PETER  HENDERSONSCOSeNEVYYORK 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1890. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn &Co.J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  IWANT  THE.  BEST? 

Then  send  lor  a  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  oi 
batter  per  week.  In  which  90  Cows 
have  averaged  IG,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 


Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB, 

SYRACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


F^ENCrio  COACH  HORSES. 
.  NOME:  BETTER. 
catalogue  free. 
JohnW.Akin,Sc-^Joi  n  y 


If  you  intend  ty  buy  a 
hay  car(of  which  \v»  make 
three  (3)  styles),  a  grap¬ 
pling  Fork  or  a  Sulky 
Plow,  send  for  prices, 
etc.,  to 

Fowler  i  Farrington, 

Tauxhannock  Falls.  IV.  Y. 


II  TTILL  rai. 

Write  for  our  Large 
Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  showing  fruits 
of  24  years  in  the  hay 
field,  how  to  build  hav 
barns  and  sheds,  and 
other  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Also  our  new 
Se  I  f- Compressing 

Sling,  which  takes  half  a  load  olany  khid  of*  hav*r 
fodder  at  a  time,  leaving  no  litterings  whatever, 
and  lays  it  In  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  just  ns  it  lay 
on  the  load.  Write  1VOVV.  before  losing  address. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


GRIND  Klla 

pUll  I  II  U  Oyster  Shell*, 
t"rahn.m  Hour  &  i^oriio.inthe 

<5HJNDMILL'1rt!S* 


in  keeping  Poultry!  Also  P  _ 

FA  IOI  FEE!)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
vent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Easton.  Pa, 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2o9o.  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  i5,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


rEntered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.) 


An  Oversight. 

The  First  Prize  Awarded 
to  the  Second  Prize-tak¬ 


twentieth  of  an  acre.  The  land  was  a  rol¬ 
ling  yellow  loam  and  moist  muck.  When 
plowed,  it  was  back-furrowed  up  so  that 
the  land  was  quite  rolling.  The  dead- fur¬ 
row  was  cleaned  out  with  a  shovel.  The 
ground  was  used  as  a  cow-yard  three  years 
ago  and  was  covered  with  cow  droppings. 
Next  year  potatoes  were  raised  and  the 
crop  was  good.  Last  year  it  was  manured 
with  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  100  loads 
per  acre,  and  three  barrels  of  ashes  were 
put  on  it  and  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  750 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The  plot  was 
plowed  last  fall  and  again  on  April  20,  and 
five  good  loads  of  horse  manure  were  spread 
on  it,  together  with  three  barrels  of  ashes. 
The  manure  was  worth  75  cents  per  load  ; 


except  putting  the  dirt  around  the  vines. 
The  vines  were  2%  feet  high  and  the  stems 
were  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  vines  bloomed  the  last  of 
June  and  commenced  to  die  September  1, 
and  were  all  dead  when  the  crop  was  har¬ 
vested— on  September  27.  There  were  only 
a  very  few  potato  beetles  on  the  vines  and 
these  were  mostly  on  the  outside  rows, 
and  I  knocked  them  off  into  a  pan.  I 
raised  on  this  plot  53  1-12  bushels — 2,735 
pounds  of  marketable  and  450  pounds  of 
unmarketable  potatoes — or  at  the  rate  of 
1,061%  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  potatoes 
averaged  shapely  and  smooth.  In  another 
contest  I  would  proceed  in  the  same  way, 
and  feel  sure  I  can  improve  on  this  record. 


er,  the  Second  to  the 
Third,  Etc.,  Etc. 


1,061  2-3  Bushels  to  the 
Acre.  Area,  One-twen¬ 
tieth  of  an  Acre. 


Probably  the  Largest  Potato 
Yield  on  One-twentieth  of 
an  Acre  on  Record. 


How  the  Oversight  Occurred, 


The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  course,  pays 
$200  in  Cash  instead 
of  $  1  00. 


XPLANATION. — 
There  were  so  many 
entries  to  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  National  Po¬ 
tato  Contest  that  it 
was  deemed  by  the 
judges  expedient  to 
make  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  each  re¬ 
port  according  to 
the  yield.  These 
summaries  were 
pasted  on  long 
sheets  of  paper,  and 
at  length  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  other 
sheets,  in  the  order  of  yield,  for  publication. 
It  so  happened  that  the  very  first  prize-tak¬ 
er  slip  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten  until 
the  It.  N.-Y.  was  reminded  by  the  prize- 
taker  herself  that  the  first  prize  was  not 
fairly  awarded. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible  for  the  error, 
and,  in  the  place  of  removing  back  all  the 
prize-takers  one  point,  it  is  decided  to  award 
the  premiums  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ments  already  made,  aud  to  add  $100  in 
payment  of  the  first  prize. 


MRS.  SELINDA  E.  JONES’S  REPORT. 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE-TAKER. 


The  size  of  the  plot  was  2x4  rods  or  oue- 


Mrs.  SELINDA  E.  JONES.  Fig.  37. 


the  ashes,  10  cents  per  bushel  and  there 
were  nine  bushels.  It  was  plowed  again  on 
May  15,  10  inches  deep.  The  potatoes  were 
planted  on  May  16,  the  rows  having  been 
marked  out  with  a  shovel  plow,  two  feet 
apart  or  a  little  over.  There  were,  in  all, 
15  rows,  four  rods  long.  The  variety  was 
the  White  Elephant.  The  pieces  were  of 
good  size  with  two  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  they 
were  planted  eight  inches  apart.  The 
weight  of  the  potatoes  planted  was  297 
pounds.  They  were  planted  iu  trenches 
two  to  three  inches  deep.  The  weather 
was  very  wet  and  cool  from  planting  time 
to  July  1;  after  that  date  it  was  dry  and 
warmer  till  September  1.  Thu  plot  was 
mulched  to  the  depth  of  two  to  three  inches 
with  woods  “  dirt  ”  and  some  earth  from 
the  adjoining  land.  I  commenced  mulch¬ 
ing  when  the  vines  were  three  to  four  inches 
high.  This  was  all  the  cultivating  done 


I  was  born  on  January  1,  1851:  My 
father  was  a  farmer  and  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  N.  Y.  I 
was  married  to  Jacob  Jones  on  April  21, 
1875.  Then  we  moved  to  Mitchell  County, 
Iowa.  My  husband  bought  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  and  I  assisted  him  in  making  the 
cheese.  We  remained  there  till  1S80,  when 
we  sold  the  factory  and  moved  to  Bradford, 
Pa.  My  husband  speculated  in  buying 
and  selling  butter  and  cheese  and  farm 
produce.  In  1883  we  bought  a  farm  of  125 
acres  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  N.  Y.  W e 
keep  a  dairy  of  from  10  to  15  cows  and 
raise  about  two  colts  a  year.  Raising  colts 
we  find  profitable.  We  have  taken  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  two  years  and  have  profited  by 
its  teachings,  especially  in  the  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  potatoes.  I  have  four  children— three 
girls  and  one  boy.  BELINDA  E.  JONES. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  ELIZA  DAY. 


[Mrs.  Day’s  report  of  her  potato  yield 
and  how  it  was  produced,  appeared  on 
page  835— December  21.  It  was  then  as¬ 
sumed  that  she  was  the  first  prize-taker. — 
Eds.] 

I  WAS  born  on  August  3,  1820,  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.  I  lived  on  a  farm  until  I  was 
16  years  old.  Then  my  mother  died,  leav¬ 
ing  me,  the  oldest  of  five  children,  to  keep 
house  until  father  married  again.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  moved  to  Uniontown,  Pa., 
where  I  worked  at  dressmaking.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  we  moved  to  Galena,  Ill., 
going  by  steamboat  from  Brownsville,  Pa., 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi. 
That  fall  I  was  married  to  Isaac  Day,  and 
went  to  housekeeping  on  a  farm  seven 
miles  east  of  Galena,  and  lived  there  until 
1854.  Then  we  went  to  Chatfield,  Minn., 
where  we  kept  a  hotel  for  three  years, 
until  we  were  burned  out.  Then  we  went 
on  a  farm  for  four  years.  After  that  we 
moved  to  town  again,  where  I  lived  until 
my  husband  died.  Soon  after  I  went  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  live  with  and  keep 
house  for  my  brother,  W.  J.  Sturgis.  There 
I  lived  for  three  years.  We  moved  to  near 
Buffalo,  Johnson  County,  Wyoming,  in 
October,  1880,  where  I  am  still  living  with 
my  brother.  I  have  been  running  a  dairy 
of  from  15  to  25  cows  for  the  last  eight 
years.  I  enjoy  reading  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  very  much  and  think  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  on  a  farm. 

Buffalo,  Wyoming. 


EMMA  HISSAM. 

(FOURTH  PRIZE.) 

[Miss  Hissam’s  report  of  her  yield  and 
how  it  was  raised  appeared  on  page  836 — 
December  21.  Eds.] 


I  was  born  in  the  town  of  Somerset, 
Steele  County,  Minnesota,  on  December 
23d,  IS63.  My  parents  lived  on  a  farm,  so 
most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  on  one. 
When  I  was  13  years  old,  father  died,  and 
mother  was  left  alone  to  battle  with  the 
world.  We  were  a  family  of  seven,  and 
the  oldest  were  girls,  so  we  had  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  work.  I  have  plowed,  dug 
potatoes,  husked  corn,  bound  grain  and 
raked,  loaded  and  stacked  hay.  I  have 
done  and  can  do  almost  any  kind  of  work 
on  a  farm.  I  can  also  do  all  kinds  of 
housework.  I  have  taught  four  terms  of 
school.  I  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
17,  and  have  supported  myself  ever 
since.  I  am  now  26  years  old,  and  am 
single.  I  think  women  would  be  healthier 
if  they  did  more  outdoor  work.  I  like  to 
work  out-of-doors,  and  one  year  I  hired 
out  to  load  grain  for  a  dollar  a  day.  I  am 
healthy,  weigh  165  pounds,  and  am  five 
feet  four  and  three-fourth  inches  in  hight. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  work,  and  will  do  any¬ 
thing  that  is  honorable  to  make  a  living. 
I  think  farming  is  the  most  independent 
w*ay  of  doing  so.  I  say  to  the  boys  :  “  Stick 
to  the  farm.” 


-  MRS.  M.  J.  COVELL. 

FIFTH  PRIZE. 

[Mrs.  Covell’s  report  of  her  yield  and 
how  it  was  raised  appeared  on  page  836 — 
December  21,  Eds.] 


I  WAS  born  in  Chatham  (now  Portland) 
Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,  in  the 
year  1822,  aud  lived  there  until  1829,  when 
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father  bought  and  moved  on  a  farm  in 
Wapping,  East  Windsor,  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut.  Before  moving  to  Windsor, 
my  father  followed  the  sea.  After  1829  he 
went  on  a  steamboat  from  N.  Y.  to  Hart¬ 
ford  until  the  fall  of  ’36.  Meanwhile  grand¬ 
father  and  a  hired  man  carried  on  the  farm, 
father  being  home  during  the  winter.  My 
father  kept  a  number  of  cows  and  a  large 
flock  of  sheep.  He  used  to  cut  a  large 
amount  of  hay  and  it  was  cut  with  a  scythe. 
I  remember  it  used  to  take  a  long  time  to 
get  the  haying  done.  I  have  seen  occasions 
when  my  grandfather,  if  he  saw  a  shower 
coming  up,  would  go  and  put  two  poles 
under  a  pile  of  hay  and-  the  boys  and  men 
would  take  hold  and  carry  the  hay  into  the 
barn,  to  save  it  from  getting  wet.  He 
raised  rye,  oats  for  feed,  corn  and  potatoes. 
About  the  first  thing  I  remember  doing  to 
help  on  the  farm  was  learning  to  milk  dur¬ 
ing  haying  and  harvest.  Being  the  oldest 
child,  I  had  to  get  up  the  cows  at  night, 
and  then  help  to  milk.  One  summer,  I 
milked  10  cows  at  night,  and  eight  in  the 
morning.  I  liked  to  do  it  and  used  to  be 
afraid  the  men  folks  would  get  through 
their  own  work  and  want  to  help.  There 
is  not  so  much  improvement  in  that  kind 
of  work,  I  believe,  as  there  is  in  everything 
else  pertaining  to  farm  labor. 

During  harvest  grandpa  used  to  take 
down  his  scythe  and  start  for  the  field  to 
reap  the  rye  and  oats.  I  used  to  go  and 
watch  him  and  think  I  could  help  also. 
He  was  called  a  fast  reaper.  I  do  not  know 
what  a  day’s  work  was ;  but  my  husband 
says  an  acre  was  a  day’s  work.  My  father 
kept  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  working  horse. 
He  had  a  big  two-wheeled  cart  and  when 
he  drew  the  grain  or  hay  two  wide  ladders 
were  put  at  each  end  of  the  cart.  He  had  a 
small  V-drag  with — I  believe— wooden  teeth, 
a  wooden  plow,  rakes,  forks,  a  shovel  or 
two  and  two  or  three  scythes.  These  tools 
would  not  make  much  of  a  show  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Terry’s  farm  implements. 

I  don’t  know  which  made  the  more  on 
the  farm — my  father  or  mother.  Mother 
made  butter  and  cheese  to  sell,  and  she 
used  to  get  a  big  price  for  her  butter.  She 
used  i  o  make  cloth  to  sell  and  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  for  winter  clothing.  I  was  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  eight  children.  In  1837  and  ’88 
we  lived  in  Hartford.  Father  sold  his  farm 
in  ’37  and  went  West  in  ’38  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  went  to  school.  In  the  spring  of  ’39 
we  left  our  native  home  and  came  to  Ohio, 
near  Sandusky.  Father  purchased  a  farm 
for  $25  per  acre,  and  I  have  lived  on  a  farm 
ever  since.  The  first  cradling  of  grain  I 
ever  saw  was  after  we  came  to  Ohio,  in  the 
summer  of  ’39.  I  thought  that  was  the 
greatest  kind  of  an  improvement  as  they 
could  cut  the  wheat  so  fast.  The  first 
thrashing  machine  I  saw  at  work  was  in 
1840.  My  father  hired  one  to  thrash  his 
wheat  and  oats.  They  had  on  eight  or  10 
horses ;  but  no  straw-carrier  and  it  did  not 
clean  the  wheat,  but  then  it  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  flail. 

Well,  I  guess  they  were  there  four  or  five 
days.  Some  part  of  the  machine  would 
break  and  they  would  have  to  stop  and  go 
to  town  and  get  something  done,  and  then 
go  to  work  again.  Father  had  to  feed  the 
horses  and  12  or  14  men  who  did  nothing 
but  stand  around  when  the  machine  stopped 
working,  and  one  can  imagine  how  an  old 
sea  captain  sometimes  talked  under  such 
provoking  circumstances. 

In  1847  great  improvements  had  been 
made  in  thrashers.  My  husband  was  help¬ 
ing  a  neighbor  to  thrash,  and  the  thrasher- 
men  told  the  latter  they  had  a  machine 
that  would  thrash  and  clean  the  wheat  and 
carry  the  straw  away  from  the  barn  all  at 
the  same  time.  The  neighbor  said  that 
that  was  impossible,  and  that  it  could 
never  be  done.  That  man  was  a  mechanic, 
and  quite  a  genius  too,  he  thought.  Now 
they  take  the  separator  on  the  road  with  a 
traction  engine,  thrash  and  clean  the  grain, 
measure  every  bushel,  and  do  as  much  in 
one  day  as  they  used  to  in  four  or  five. 

I  was  married  in  1842  to  Wm.  R.  Covell, 
and  have  had  a  family  of  eight  children — 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  done  my  own  work  except  when  sick¬ 
ness  prevented  me.  I  have  at  all  times 
done  all  my  own  sewing  and  taught  my 
girls  to  do  housework  and  their  own  sew¬ 
ing.  We  used  formerly  to  raise  more*  wheat 
than  we  do  now.  Wheat,  oats,  corn  and 
potatoes  were  our  main  crops ;  but  for  the 
last  20  years  we  have  raised  small  fruits, 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
vegetables  for  market,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cauliflower,  cabbages,  celery,  onions  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  for  pickles,  squashes  and  melons. 
This  year  has  been  a  bad  one.  The  potato 
beetle  was  not  satisfied  with  potatoes,  but 
was  determined  to  take  all  the  tomatoes 


too,  so  we  had  to  plant  over  two  or  three 
times. 

Since  we  have  carried  on  gardening  I 
have  worked  more  or  less  out-of-doors,  not 
because  I  was  obliged  to,  but  because  I  like 
it.  There  are  a  great  many  things  I  can 
do.  I  think  my  health  is  better  when  out 
in  the  open  air  and  I  love  to  see  everything 
growing.  We  raise  our  own  wheat  for 
bread,  and  some  to  sell.  We  raise  oats 
and  corn  and  sell  some  oats,  but  feed  the 
corn  to  stbck.  We  keep  horses,  cows,  and 
hogs.  I  make  butter  to  sell.  I  don’t 
have  to  buy  chickens  or  eggs,  but  gener¬ 
ally  have  some  to  sell.  We  have  had  some 
trials  and  some  misfortunes,  but  in  all 
God  has  been  with  us.  We  have  taken  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  a  great  many  years,  even  when 
it  was  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker. 
My  husband  takes  a  good  many  farm  jour¬ 
nals,  but  he  likes  the  Rural  the  best  of 
all.  I  also  take  great  interest  in  the  part 
devoted  to  woman’s  work,  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  and  Sunday-evening  talks  at  the 
Rural  Grounds :  it  is  all  good  and  in¬ 
structive. 


MRS.  ANNIE  C.  DUNN. 


NINTH  PRIZE. 


[Mrs.  Dunn’s  report  of  her  yield  and  how 
it  was  raised  apoeared  on  page  836— De¬ 
cember  21.  Eds.] 


the  droppings  of  the  winter  from  15  hens 
counted  for  nothing.  Entire  expense 
$10.00.  The  seeds  sown  or  planted,  compris¬ 
ed  peas,  cucumbers,  summer  squash,  water 
and  musk-melons,  sweet  corn,  lettuce,  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions  and  turnips.  The  plants  set 
were  cabbages  and  tomatoes.  The  flower 
seeds  sown  were  portulaca,  petunia,  phlox, 
dwarf  nasturtiums,  poppy,  gladioli,  castor- 
oil  bean  and  marigold.  The  dates  of  plant¬ 
ing,  germination,  bloom  and  picking  are 
presented  below  : 

Plowed  garden,  May  4.  Planted  one  pint 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Peas. 

May  13.  Appearance  above  ground,  nine 
days. 

J une  1.  Bushed  them  ;  18  inches  high  ; 
28  days. 

June  4.  Bloomed  ;  31  days. 

“  22.  First  mess. 

July  4.  Eleventh  mess;  pulled  vines; 
two  months. 

Yield,  10  pecks.  Fertilizer,  hen  manure. 

Sod  ground,  no  mildew. 

July  1.  I  planted  one  pint  of  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  Peas. 

July  5.  They ^  appeared  above  ground 
four  days  from  planting. 

July  23.  They  bloomed  in  21.days. 

August  6.  First  mess. 

They  mildewed  and  amounted  to  nothing. 
I  had  an  idea  that  early  peas  planted  late 
would  be  as  good  a  crop  as  late  peas  planted 
early ;  but,  although  the  same  peas  yielded 


Mrs.  ELIZA  DAY.  Fig.  38.  See  First  Page. 


I  was  born  about  60  years  ago  in  the 
County  of  Ayr,  Scotland.  I  was  more  oc¬ 
cupied  with  needle  and  scissors  than  with 
anything  else  till  I  came  to  this  couutry 
11  years  ago.  The  first  season  after  coming 
here  I  planted  a  few  early  potatoes  near 
the  house  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
produce  that  ever  since  I  have  taken  charge 
of  the  early  potatoes,  and  knowing  that 
good  crops  could  be  grown  here  I  entered 
for  the  contest. 


A  WOMAN’S  GARDEN  NOTES. 


Our  back  yard,  measuring  about  70  by  90 
feet,  was  plowed  and  harrowed  on  the  3d 
of  May,  1889.  Within  it  grew  two  pear, 
three  maple  and  a  quince  tree,  and  a  broad 
walk  24  inches  wide  and  90  feet  long,  is  laid 
through  it.  The  ground  was  sod,  not  rich, 
and  poorly  plowed.  The  seeds,  purchased 
of  Burpee,  of  Philadelphia,  cost  $7.30 ; 
plowing,  $1.25;  bone-dust,  $1.00;  cabbage 
and  tomato  plants,  45  cents.  My  work  and 


well  when  planted  in  May,  they  were  al¬ 
most  a  complete  failure  when  planted  in 
J uly.  This  year  I  shall  know  better  and 
plant  Champions  or  some  other  late  variety. 

May  8,  I  planted  packages  of  Burpee’s 
Hard-Head  Lettuce. 

May  17.  It  germinated  nine  days  after 
planting. 

July  4.  First  picking  ;  56  days.  It  did 
not  ripen  seed. 

May  6.  I  planted  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 

May  17.  They  showed  sprouts  11  days 
after  planting. 

June  11.  Bloom  ;  36  days. 

July  4.  Eatable  ;  59  days. 

“  No  crop  at  all.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  can 
understand  why. 

On  May  11,1  planted  one  pint  each  of 
white  and  yellow  onion  sets. 

May  16.  They  sprouted. 

July  1.  They  were  of  eatable  size — 49 
days  after  planting. 

I  harvested  about  three  bushels  in  the 
fall. 

July  1.  Planted  White  Globe  and  Early 
Red  Turnips. 

July  5.  Germinated  in  four  days. 

I  harvested  about  three  and  one-half 
bushels  in  the  fall. 


June  18.  I  set  25  cabbage  plants. 
December  2.  I  pulled  18  good  cabbages. 
The  land  was  fertilized  with  bone-dust.  I 
picked  off  the  worms  and  used  the  spade 
freely  among  the  plants.  Cut-worms  de¬ 
stroyed  four  or  five. 

On  May  8,  I  planted  12  hills  of  Burpee’s 
Hungarian  Water-melons. 

On  May  15,  they  germinated — seven 
days  after  planting. 

June  29.  They  were  in  bloom;  52  days 
after  planting.  They  were  fertilized  with 
night  soil,  and  though  the  vines  were  luxu¬ 
riant  and  bloomed  well,  I  did  not  get  a 
melon. 

On  May  8,  I  planted  12  hills  of  the 
Emerald  Gem  Musk-melons. 

On  May  15,  they  germinated :  seven 
days  after  planting. 

On  June  26,  they  began  to  bloom — in  49 
days.  They  were  fertilized  the  same  as 
the  water-melons,  and  gave  a  large  crop. 

On  May  19,  I  planted  12  hills  of  Early 
Russian  Cucumber. 

On  May  15,  they  germinated— in  six 
days. 

On  June  17,  they  showed  bloom ;  in  39 
days. 

On  June  30,  they  were  eatable,  being 
three  inches  long ;  in  52  days.  The  yield 
was  large,  the  cucumbers  were  firm,  with 
few  seeds.  They  were  fertilized  the  same 
as  the  melons. 

On  May  8,  I  planted  a  package  of  Giant 
Summer  Crookneck  Squash. 

On  May  17,  they  germinated— in  nine 
days. 

On  July  3,  they  were  in  bloom — in  56 
days  after  planting,  and  were  eatable  on 
July  3—63  days  after  planting.  They  were 
fertilized  with  hen  manure.  The  squashes 
were  few,  but  they  were  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  large  size. 

On  May  10,  I  planted  one  quart  of 
the  Cory  Corn  in  a  shady  sod  fertilized  with 
hen  manure. 

On  May  11,  it  germinated,  seven  days 
after  planting. 

On  June  21,  it  bloomed,  42  days  from 
germination. 

On  July  14,  a  few  ears  were  fit  for  the 
table — 58  days  from  germination. 

On  July  19,  a  full  mess.  We  had  a  good 
yield. 

On  June  22,  I  planted  Cory  Corn:  the 
ground  was  fertilized  with  rich  hen-yard 
dung. 

On  June  29,  it  appeared  above  ground, 
and  on  August  1  was  in  bloom. 

On  August  23,  we  had  a  mess  for  dinner. 
The  yield  was  not  as  good  as  the  earlier 
crops;  but  it  continued  to  bear  until 
September  16,  wheu  the  last  mess  was  eaten. 

The  flowers  were  grown  successfully,  and 
were  a  source  of  great  pleasure.  The 
whole  garden— as  will  be  seen — was  small, 
but  I  think  that  the  yield  could  be  fairly 
estimated  as  worth  at  least  twice  the  out¬ 
lay  upon  it.  My  work  counted  as  nothing, 
the  flowers  and  my  good  health  compensat¬ 
ing  for  it.  A.  TROMAN. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 


form  Copies. 


CANADIAN  NOTES. 


Silage  as  feed  for  horses:  tomatoes  for 
cows;  effect  of  fiost  in  the  silo;  the 
Canadian  thistle  as  fodder ;  agriculture 
in  Canada. 


Reading  over  the  correspondence  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  25th  on  the  subject  of 
feeding  silage  to  horses,  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  that  I  promised  to  send  you  the  result 
of  my  experiments  in  siloing  Canadian 
thistles  as  a  winter  feed  for  stock.  In  a 
previous  letter  I  described  how  I  siloed 
three  heavy  wagon-loads  of  thistles  with 
a  small  percentage  of  spring  wheat  mixed 
through  them,  the  thistles  being  in  bloom 
and  the  wheat  in  the  milk  stage.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  proved  to  be  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  Milch  cows,  horses  and  young  stock 
eat  the  thistle  silage  greedily,  and  the  cows 
especially  seem  to  relish  it  as  a  change  from 
the  corn.  I  am  wintering  12  horses,  seven 
of  which  are  working  animals,  two  colts, 
and  my  driving  horse.  They  have  not  eat¬ 
en  a  pound  of  hay  this  winter ;  they  are  fed 
entirely  on  silage  composed  principally  of 
green  oats,  vetches  and  peas,  the  balance 
being  thistles,  mustard,  lamb’s  quarter  and 
other  weeds  that  grew  on  an  exceedingly 
rich  and  dirty  piece  of  ground,  mixed  with 
cut  sheaf  oats.  They  get  a  very  small 
ration  of  bran  and  provender,  and  are  all 
in  good  condition.  One  team  that  had  been 
in  a  lumber  camp  for  two  months  and 
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had  come  home  badly  used  up,  have  since 
then  improved  in  condition  though  fed 
entirely  on  silage  and  one  gallon  each  of 
provender  per  day.  My  brother  feeds  his 
horses  on  silage  without  any  disadvantage ; 
they  have  had  no  hay  this  winter,  and  they 
are  working  steadily  every  day. 

My  experience  so  far  is  that  silage  made 
from  peas,  oats  and  vetches  is  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  feed  for  horses.  I  am  satisfied 
that  mine  are  being  wintered  this  year  on 
half  what  it  would  cost  me  to  keep  then,  on 
hay  and  oats.  I  find  also  that  the  silage 
that  was  put  in  after  being  a  few  hours  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  and  partially  dried,  is 
sweeter  than  that  put  in  green  from  the 
mowing  machine.  It  has  a  sweet  smell 
very  much  like  bees-wqx  made  from  the 
blossoms  of  buckwheat.  I  put  a  quantity 
of  squashes  and  tomatoes  with  the  corn  in 
a  corn  silo  as  an  experiment.  They  kept 
splendidly  and  were  eaten  by  the  cows  with 
the  same  relish  that  a  boy  has  for  the 
plums  in  his  pudding.  I  shall  not  allow 
any  unmarketable  tomatoes  to  go  to  waste 
in  future. 

This  winter  I  have  made  no  effort  to  keep 
the  frost  out  of  my  silos.  When  the 
mercury  goes  away  below  zero,  the  silage 
freezes  on  the  surface  of  the  cut  part  (I 
work  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  silo  instead 
of  taking  it  off  layer  by  layer  from  the  top), 
but  I  find  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
result  in  the  milk  pail.  My  cows,  Jerseys 
eat  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  not  frozen  and 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  no 
silo  smell  from  it  in  the  stable. 

Another  fact  worth  noticing  is  that 
sheaf  oats  cut  and  mixed  with  the  silage  are 
fed  without  loss.  If  sheaf  oats  are  fed  to  a 
cow  or  steer  without  corn  silage,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  grain  will  be  voided  in 
an  undigested  state :  when  ted  to  my  cows 
with  corn  silage,  no  trace  of  undigested 
grain  can  be  found  in  the  manure.  I  have 
fed  cattle  in  years  gone  by  under  the  old 
system,  with  hay,  straw  and  turnips  and 
during  the  past  two  years  on  the  silo  system, 
and  I  consider  that  the  farmer  who  neglects 
to  adopt  the  new  method  is  not  “  keeping 
up  with  the  procession.” 

The  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  is 
located  at  this  city,  and  my  farm  adjoins 
it.  I  have  therefore  the  advantage  of 
seeing  many  of  the  interesting  experiments 
that  are  being  carried  on  there  by  a  staff  of 
specialists  under  Professor  Saunders,  who 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  country  in  the 
world.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of 
agriculture  in  Canada,  the  Minister  him¬ 
self  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and 
Professor  Saunders  is  nob  only  a  scientist  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  but  possesses  that 
practical  common  sense  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  an  experimental  station.  Under 
our  law  farmers  from  any  part  of  the 
Dominion  can  send  samples  of  seeds  of 
all  kinds,  without  any  expense  whatever, 
even  for  postage,  to  the  Central  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  and  have  them  tested  and 
reported  on  with  the  least  possible  delay  ; 
and  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  farmer  not  knowing  exactly  the 
quality  of  the  seeds  he  is  to  sow.  Ca¬ 
nadians  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
agriculture  ;  there  is  a  noticeable  improve¬ 
ment  from  year  to  year  in  stock,  imple¬ 
ments  and  buildings,  and  while  fortunes  are 
not  being  made  by  our  farmers,  there  is  a 
solid,  substantial  improvement  in  their 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  especially 
in  Ontario,  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  other  community  on  the 
Continent.  A.  HOLLAND. 

Ottawa,  Canada. 


fkltl  Crops. 


THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 


I  see  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  11  that 
the  editor  considers  the  Dakota  Red  a  poor 
potato.  I  would  like  to  give  readers  of  the 
paper  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  this  variety  : 
My  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  middle  of 
May.  I  had  a  small  plot  adjoining  my 
prize  acre,  which  had  the  same  treatment 
received  by  this  acre, and  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  in  company  with  one  of  my 
neighbors,  I  dug  a  number  of  hills  and 
weighed  the  produce,  which  amounted 
to  a  rate  of  over  800  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  the  same  day  we  tested  the  tubers  by 
cooking,  and  found  them  drier  and  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  than  the  Early  Rose  or  Beauty 
of  Hebron — the  varieties  we  had  been  using 
—and  from  that  time  we  have  used  them  in 
preference  to  any  other  variety.  I  consider  the 
Dakota  Red  here  in  Aroostook  the  coming 
potato.  It  is  the  best  able  to  withstand 
blight,  rot,  and  bugs,  of  all  that  we  have 


here.  On  the  last  of  July  and  first  of  Au¬ 
gust  blight  took  all  of  my  potatoes  except 
the  Dakotas.  At  that  date  large  fields  of 
Early  Roses  and  Hebrons  were  dug  and  the 
potatoes  shipped  away  as  the  blight  had 
ruined  them.  Four  prizes  came  to  this  and 
the  adjoining  town  in  the  late  potato  con¬ 
test,  and  all  had  planted  Dakota  Reds.  From 
past  experience  I  would  plant  them  every 
time  for  a  big  yield.  They  were  the  only 
kind  I  grew  last  year  with  which  I  would 


have  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  taking  any 
prize,  as  the  blight  took  the  other  kinds  so 
very  early  in  the  season.  Aroostook  is  a 
great  potato  county.  A  large  number  of 
farms  in  this  town  produce  from  4,000  to 
5, (XX)  bushels  yearly.  CHARLES  B.  COY. 

Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Dakota  Red  the 
first  season  it  was  introduced  and  again 
the  next  season.  The  yield  was  not  heavy, 
and  the  potatoes  were  unshapely  with 
deep  eyes.— Eds.1 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  SOJA 
BEAN. 


Characteristics  of  different  varieties;  tall 
and  dwarf  kinds;  compared  with  a 
Chinese  variety,  and  coiv-peas;  nutri¬ 
tive  value ;  much  relished  by  pigs  and 
cows;  the  experiment  stations  and  the 
Soja. 

About  six  years  ago,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Prof.  Brooks,  then  a  resident  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  I  received  seeds  of  seven  varieties  of 


the  Soja  Bean.  The  seeds  varied  in  color, 
form  and  size ;  some  were  as  round  as  shot, 
others  were  rather  flat,  not  quite  as  thick 
proportionately  as  the  average  of  beans ;  in 
color  one  was  black,  another  spotted  with 
brilliant  scarlet  and  almost  as  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  the  pretty  Lady  Pea  of  our 
childhood;  most  of  them  had  that  peculiarly 
rich  light  brown  hue  possessed  by  no  other 
variety  of  bean.  The  black-colored  one 
was  twice  the  size  of  those  of  a  round  form. 


Samples  of  all  the  kinds  were  planted  the 
first  of  June.  There  was  a  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  of  the  stalks  and  the 
time  of  maturing  their  seeds.  In  hight  they 
varied  from  15  inches  to  four  feet.  The  very 
dwarf  variety  was  as  early  as,  or  earlier 
than  our  earliest  dwarf  bush  beans,  while 
the  tallest  kinds  matured  but  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  seeds  and  were  evidently  too 
late  to  be  depended  on  for  a  crop  as  far 
north  as  latitude  43  degrees. 

The  next  season  I  planted  the  taller 


varieties  side  by  side  with  some  of  the 
more  luxuriant  of  the  Southern  cow-peas, 
to  determine  their  comparative  yield  for 
fodder  purposes,  and  I  also  planted,  at  the 
same  time,  some  beans  which  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  in  the 
Chinese  department — a  very  small,  reddish 
bean,  bearing  eight  or  10  to  the  pod,  slight¬ 
ly  running  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  very 
prolific,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  about  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  fouud  that  in  its 
habit  of  growth  and  general  appearance, 
the  Chinese  bean  bore  a  closer  resemblance 


to  the  cow-pea  of  the  South  than  it  did  to 
our  common  variety  of  beans,  but  that  it 
had  one  distinguishing  characteristic — it 
was  decidedly  earlier  and  could  be  depended 
upon  to  ripen  its  crop  as  far  north  as  43  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  in  the  average  season.  The 
black  Soja  differed  from  its  fellows  of  the 
larger  varieties,  in  being  of  a  half  run- 

( Continued  on  Page  105.) 
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Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  County, 

J anuary  28. — The  winter  so  far,  excepting 
the  past  week,  has  been  very  mild.  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  day  before  were  so  warm  and 
showery  that  the  grass  and  winter  grain 
grew  as  if  spring  had  really  come.  Last 
Wednesday,  however,  the  thermometer 
went  to  12  degrees  below.  The  Sunday  of 
the  great  St.  Louis  cyclone  we  had  a  freshet, 
and  it  rained  hard  all  day.  We  had  a  frost 
next  morning.  There  appears  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  call  for  cattle  than  there  has  been 
for  some  time  and  prices  of  both  cattle  and 
hogs  are  improving.  Frost  came  early  and 
there  are  lots  of  soft,  moldy  corn. 

Corn  sells  at  20  cents,  and  butter  and 
eggs  at  12  cents.  The  tariff,  the  way  it  is 
now  managed,  is  a  cheat  and  imposition  on 
the  farmer :  while  diamonds,  etc.,  are  let  in 
free,  a  duty  of  60  per  cent,  is  charged  for 
window .  glass.  Sugar,  salt  and  lumber 
should  be  free,  and  the  immense  combines 
that  steal  provisions  from  the  farmers  and 
charge  city  consumers  two  prices  should  be 
broken  up.  w.  s. 

Maryland. 

Sharptown,  Wicomico  County,  January 
34. — We  are  having  very  warm  weather. 
Peach  buds  have  started  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  leaves  of  the  blossoms  can  be  seen. 
They  are  in  a  fine  state  to  get  killed  if 
severe  cold  comes  on.  As  our  peach  crop 
was  a  failure  last  year,  we  are  without 
money  and  have  nothing  to  sell.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  buy  almost  everything  we  use. 
We  are  buying  Western  corn  ;  it  costs  40  to 
45  cents  per  bushel  delivered  here.  Wheat 
and  rye  are  looking  well.  Eggs  are  low — 
12  cents  per  dozen.  Labor  is  cheap. 

J.  E.  T. 

Michigan. 

Jackson  County,  January  26.— Proba¬ 
bly  nothing  has  paid  better  in  this  region 
during  the  past  year  than  the  raising  and 
fattening  of  half-blood  Shropshire  or  other 
coarse-wooled  lambs.  The  ewes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  high-grade  Merinos  shear¬ 
ing  from  seven  to  10  pounds  per  head.  The 
lambs  are  dropped  in  March  and  April, 
6ome  as  early  as  February.  These  lambs 
can  be  contracted  to  feeders  in  July  and 
August  at  §2.50  to  §3  per  head  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  October  or  before,  giving  quick  re¬ 
turns  and  a  handsome  profit  at  that  age. 
Many,  however,  prefer  to  feed,  thus  using 
all  the  coarse  grain  raised  at  home  and 
frequently  buying  considerable  quantities 
of  Western  corn.  Most  of  the  lambs 
raised  here  are  fed,  either  by  the  farmers 
who  raised  them  or  by  some  one  near, 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  feeding  hav¬ 
ing  from  100  to  300  or  400  each  winter. 
Feeding  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are 
weaned,  which  is  in  August,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  brought  in  from  the  other  farms 
where  they  have  been  raised,  bran  and  oats 
usually  being  the  first  grain  feed. 

4s  the  pastures  become  poor,  corn  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  ration.  When  the  lambs  are  put 
in  the  yard  for  the  winter,  the  grain  feed 
is  corn  and  oats  in  equal  parts  by  measure. 
As  the  winter  advances,  the  proportion  of 
corn  is  increased  until  for  the  last  month 
or  so  the  grain  is  clear  corn.  Clover  hay 
and  bright  corn-fodder  are  fed  mornings 
and  nights  with  straw  at  noon.  A  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  clean  water  and  a  box  of  salt 
placed  where  the  animals  can  have  access 
to  it  at  all  times,  are  also  necessary.  The 
lambs  are  marketed  about  April  1st ;  their 
weights  varying,  of  course,  according  to 
the  care,  feed,  etc.  they  have  received,  but 
averaging  from  S5  to  110  pounds  eacn,  and 
they  sell  readily  at  six  cents  per  pound  on 
foot.  Nearly  all  in  this  vicinity  are 
already  contracted  at  that  price.  Add  to 
this  the  amount  received  for  the  wool 
from  the  ewes,  and  the  receipts  from  our 
sheep  foot  up  quite  a  nice  sum,  even  at  the 
present  low  price  of  wool.  While  these 
prices  continue,  those  who  are  engaged  in 
this  branch  of  sheep  husbandry  will  keep 
right  on,  believing  that  nothing  will  pay 
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them  better  in  these  times  of  depression  in 
the  price  of  most  farm  products.  J.  w.  H. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  Buffalo  County. —The  crops 
of  small  grains  last  season  were  unusually 
light  on  account  of  dry,  hot  weather  during 
the  growing  season,  and  extremely  wet 
weather  during  harvest.  Corn-cribs  are 
full  and  running  over.  Prices  range  from  45 
to  50  cents  for  wheat,  13  cents  for  corn  and 
oats,  three  cents  per  pound  fo.r  hogs,  and 
from  two  to  three  cents  for  fat  cattle. 
Farmers  are  anxiously  asking :  What  shall 
we  do  when  the  railroads  are  taking  half  of 
what  we  raise,  for  hauling  to  market,  and 
it  costs  the  other  half  and  a  littJe  more  to 
pay  for  labor,  taxes,  etc.?  The  fault  is  surely 
not  in  the  land  or  the  climate.  The  land  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam.  We  usually  have  early 
springs  and  late  falls,  giving  a  wide  range 
for  a  variety  of  crops.  Small  fruits  do  well 
if  properly  cared  for.  Apples  have  not  been 
a  success.  I  think  we  shall  try  mulching 
while  the  ground  is  frozen,  thus  holding 
them  back  until  after  late  frosts  in  the 
spring.  I  think  farmers  in  Nebraska  try 
to  hold  too  much  land.  Most  of  them  came 
here  with  a  small  amount  of  capital,  land 
•was  easy  to  get,  and  they  have  made  the 
mistake  of  tryiug  to  run  large  farms  on  the 
credit  system.  A  large  amount  of  money 
is  invested  in  farm  machinery.  A  great 
deal  of  it  is  bought  on  time  and  cut-throat 
notes  are  given.  When  due,  they  must  be 
paid,  and  many  of  the  farmers  must  bor¬ 
row  money  at  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  a 
month,  or  lose  what  they  have  paid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  out  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  the  farms,  feed  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  improved  stock,  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  small  items  of  profit 
about  the  farm.  f.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mulberry,  York  County,  January  27. — 
We  have  had  an  open  winter  and  much 
rain;  farmers  can  work  nearly  all  the  time. 
Much  plowing  has  been  done  during  win¬ 
ter  so  far.  Winter  grain  looks  fairly  well 
on  an  average.  Some  very  late-sowed 
doesn’t  appear  as  well  as  it  might.  The 
crops  for  1889  were :  corn  very  good  ;  oats 
good;  wheat  medium;  potatoes  good,  but 
there  has  been  some  rot.  Hay  was  very 
good,  but  was  not  secured  in  good  con¬ 
dition  as  we  had  too  much  rain.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  ice  so  far  this 
winter ;  but  we  have  hopes  still.  Last  year 
we  got  it  in  February.  Prices  are :  wheat, 
75  cents;  corn,  37  cents;  oats,  30  cents; 
bran,  $15  per  ton;  hogs,  net,  five  to  5)4  cents  ; 
beef,  two  to  2)4  cents  on  hoof ;  eggs,  12  to 
13  cents  per  dozen ;  butter,  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound ;  honey,  in  the  comb,  18  to  25 
cents ;  extracted,  15  cents.  L.  w.  L. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


HOW  ARE  THE  POTATOES  ? 

Several  Subscribers!.— Are  potatoes 
sprouting  badly  this  winter  ?  What  do 
growers  do  to  prevent  sprouting  ?  How 
often  do  farmers  change  their  seed  ?  To 
what  extent  do  large  growers  test  the 
newer  varieties  each  year  ? 

Ans. — Here  are  a  few  replies  from  differ¬ 
ent  States.  Our  own  potatoes  are  not 
sprouting  to  any  extent  except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  early  varieties. 

FROM  E.  B.  TRUE. 

I  either  pit  out  my  seed  potatoes  or  put 
them  in  an  out-door  cellar,  which  is  built 
in  a  bank.  At  present  I  have  about  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  it.  I  was  in  it  last 
week  and  found  the  potatoes  keeping  finely. 
Only  a  very  few  at  the  door  were  chilled.  I 
have  400  bushels  or  over  buried  in  pits.  I 
have  found  this  a  fine  way  to  winter  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  If  so  buried  they  will  not  freeze,  nor 
will  water  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  pits. 
The  seeds  will  not  sprout  and  will  be  as 
sound  and  bright  when  taken  out  as  when 
they  were  put  in.  They  will  indeed,  I 


think,  be  in  the  very  best  condition  for 
planting. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  varieties  in 
regard  to  early  sprouting.  Early  sorts 
will  start  unless  kept  in  a  very  cold  cellar 
or  buried.  The  nearer  to  the  freezing 
point  all  potatoes  are  kept  the  better.  I 
shall  not  buy  much  seed  the  coming 
spring.  I  made  my  arrangements  last  fall; 
anticipating  that  seed  would  be  high  this 
spring.  I  usually  buy  some  grown 
on  different  soils  and  so  change 
my  seed.  I  have  tried  a  good  many 
of  the  new  varieties ;  but  only  to 
improve  my  crop.  I  have  never  done  this 
for  speculation,  and  when  I  have  found  a 
variety  suited  to  our  locality  I  have  fur¬ 
nished  my  neighbors  with  some  at  prices 
that  have  enabled  them  to  use  them.  I 
would  try  more  new  varieties  if  they  were 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  raise  the 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  or  something  that  re¬ 
sembles  it,  as  this  . variety  sells  the  best. 
I  raise  the  Early  Queen  for  early  and  the 
White  Elephant  for  late. 

Newport,  Vt. 

FROM  C.  II.  EVERETT. 

My  potatoes  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
sprouting  yet.  If  they  did  I  would  try  to 
keep  them  as  cool  as  possible  without  freez¬ 
ing,  and  the  air  dry.  I  believe  in  the  old 
saying  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  so  I  endeavor  to  keep  the 
tubers  cool  and  dry.  All  of  the  cellars 
that  have  been  built  within  a  few  years 
around  here  have  been  built  with  two  ob¬ 
jects  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  build¬ 
ers  :  first,  to  keep  out  frost  and,  second,  to 
afford  perfect  ventilation.  Of  course  some 
varieties  will  sprout  more  readily  than 
others,  yet  I  think  the  temperature  has 
more  to  do  with  the  sprouting  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  shall  plant  seed  that  I  have 
raised  myself  entirely,  unless  I  should  find 
in  some  seedsman’s  catalogue  some  promis¬ 
ing  variety,  after  making  large  allowance 
for  exaggeration.  The  reports  of  the  trials 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  have  had  quite  an  influ¬ 
ence  with  me  in  investing  in  new  varieties; 
but  my  expectations  based  upon  these 
trials  have  been  far  from  realized.  I  have 
had  more  failures  than  successes  with  new 
varieties  ;  but  as  I  enjoy  testing  them  and 
have  thus  obtained  a  few  very  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  I  shall  keep  on  trying 
new  kinds ;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  best  to  start  in  a  small  way 
and  not  expect  too  much  because  some  one 
has  reported  a  phenomenal  yield. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  E.  H.  COLLIN’S. 

I  have  not  adopted  the  advice  to  dig  the 
isolated  best  hills  of  potatoes  for.seed.  The 
finest  vines  often  cover  hills  of  many  medi¬ 
um-sized  potatoes  ;  while  the  small-look¬ 
ing  hills  usually  contain  a  few  quite  large 
tubers.  Practically  selecting  “seed”  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  much  like  selecting  wheat 
seed.  One  can  use  coarse  screens  and  save 
about  one-fifth  of  his  wheat  for  seed,  and 
the  grains  will  be  fine  and  large ;  but  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  heads  he  will  find  that  these 
finest  grains  are  in  short  heads  containing 
but  a  few  kernels ;  while  medium-sized 
grains  are  found  in  prolific  heads.  It  is 
also  very  tedious  work  and  seems  a  waste 
ot  fine  weather  to  potter  about  hunting 
seed,  and  if  one  had  to  plant  100  bushels  it 
would  be  expensive.  It  is  too  much  like 
picking  beetles  off  of  potato  vines.  I  often 
put  up  potatoes  from  a  thrifty  plot  from 
which  to  save  seed  by  pitting  some  of  them 
18  inches  deep  in  a  dry  knoll  beside 
a  drive-way  and  covering  them  with 
straw,  shingle-fashion ;  then  after  cool 
weather  begins  I  cover  them  with  earth, 
say,  six  inches  on  top  and  deeper  at  the 
sides.  After  the  ground  has  frozen  about 
through,  I  cover  them  well  with  chaff,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  bury  as  much  snow  as  possible 
under  the  chaff.  Potatoes  will  remain  in 
this  condition  under  the  protection  from 
sun  and  wind  afforded  by  timber  till  very 
late,  and  I  have  sometimes  found  frozen 
earth  in  places  when  uncovering  them  to 
cut  them  for  planting.  Yet  the  tubers  in 
the  upper  foot  of  the  pile  have  usually 
sprouted  to  some  extent,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  warm  weather  in  the  fall.  The 
sprouts  have,  however,  seen  no  light,  and 
seem  to  be  mostly  water.  I  do  not  think 
them  harmful ;  while  a  large,  rank  sprout 
in  an  open  cellar  would  ruin  a  potato  for 
seed.  I  now  select  potatoes  of  the  size  of  a 
hen’s  egg  and  larger,  especially  avoiding 
wasp-waisted  and  tapering  ones,  and  cut  to 
one  eye  where  the  eyes  are  large  and  to 
two  or  more  where  they  are  smaller.  Tem¬ 
perature  and  variety  certainly  control 
sprouting.  I  endeavor  to  make  the  stor¬ 
age  control  temperature.  The  Burbanks 
will  bear  a  considerably  higher  tempera¬ 
ture  without  sprouting  than  the  early  va¬ 


rieties.  I  and  a  few  friends  have  bought 
potatoes  from  New  York  and  Michigan  ; 
but  I  have  not  had  satisfactory  results ; 
but  I  fear  the  seed  was  chilled  at  least  in 
two  cases.  I  have  not  been  “  trying  ”  new 
varieties  of  late  till  some  of  my  well-to-do, 
restless  neighbors  have  proved  them  suc¬ 
cessful  here.  I  used  to  try  them  ;  but  a 
patch  is  irksome  and  I  do  not  like  to  allow 
any  small  side  business  to  cause  friction  in 
my  busy  mouths.  I  bought  one  bag  (two 
bushels)  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  seed  from 
Ferry  last  fall  for  this  spring’s  planting. 
His  seed  came  from  Maine  last  spring. 

Mattsville,  Ind. 

FROM  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  potato  cel¬ 
lar,  and  will  give  a  few  notes.  It  is  an  or¬ 
dinary  house  cellar,  with  walls  of  masonry, 
but  there  are  no  cracks  and  the  windows 
are  double-glazed  and  covered  to  exclude 
light.  It  is  very  tight,  being  but  little  af¬ 
fected  by  outside  changes  of  temperature. 
It  is  on  the  principle  of  a  liot-water  incuba¬ 
tor  :  “  Heat  and  cold  can  be  confined  and 
retained.”  When  the  cellar  is  becoming 
warm,  the  door  is  opened  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  lowered  to  36  degrees ;  and,  if  the  air 
is  warm  outside,  the  cellar  is  shut  up  tight¬ 
ly  and  heat  is  kept  out.  The  bins  are 
wooden,  with  floors  two  inches  from  the 
cellar  bottom,  and  the  sides  are  kept  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  walls,  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  well  in  one 
corner  receives  the  water  from  a  spring. 
This  probably  adds  moisture  to  the  air.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  is  of  any  benefit, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  have  never  lost  any 
tubers  by  rot,  and  I  could  not  find  the  least 
sign  of  sprouting  in  even  the  earliest  variet  y. 
We  are  not  troubled  by  sprouting  until  the 
middle  of  April  or  first  of  May.  I  cut  my 
seed,  at  this  time,  into  crates,  using  a  lib¬ 
eral  amount  of  land  plaster,  which  dries  up 
the  potato  juice  so  that  the  pieces  will  not 
stick  together.  It  also  keeps  them  from 
heating,  and  by  its  coolness  and  exclusion 
of  air,  keeps  them  from  sprouting.  Last 
year  I  planted  on  May  20.  At  that  time,  on 
the  seed  so  treated,  the  buds  were  swelled 
enough  for  good  growth,  but  not  enough 
to  break  off. 

I  can  not  imagine  a  worse  “fix”  than 
for  one  to  open  a  pit,  when  ready  to  plant, 
and  find  himself  out  of  seed.  One  can  bury 
seed  potatoes  to  keep  them  from  sprouting, 
but  it  is  hard  work  and  the  loss  is  often 
great  by  rotting  or  heating.  It  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  fill  shipping  orders  from  a  pit, 
and  opening  it  exposes  the  contents  to  a 
change  of  temperature.  The  annual  loss 
and  extra  expense  of  labor  will  pay  in  a  few 
years  for  a  good  potato  cellar.  From  re¬ 
peated  experiments  for  10  years,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  method  of 
care  or  selection  known  to  me  will  overcome 
the  enervating  effect  of  disease  and  bugs, 
or  the  lack  of  a  full  growth  and  maturity, 
which  an  impoverished  soil  causes.  The 
following  sentence  should  be  framed  and 
hung  up  where  the  farmer  will  see  it  every 
morning  from  now  until  seeding  time  : 

“  Some  varieties  of  all  classes  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  yield,  invariably,  more  than  others ; 
a  small  per  cent,  of  added  cost  for  seed 
which  has  this  characteristic,  pays  a  large 
profit.” 

I  received  an  extra  yield  of  60  bushels 
this  season,  per  acre,  by  changing  the  va¬ 
riety,  all  other  conditions  being  alike. 
This  was  more  than  the  cost  of  production. 

I  shall  not  need  to  change  again  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  I  shall  try  to  have  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  of  some  newer  variety  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  kinds  I  am  now  using 
when  they  begin  to  fail.  I  do  not  invest 
largely  in  any  new  variety  that  is  offered, 
but  I  have  never  lost  money  by  buying 
good-yielding  kinds  that  have  been  tested. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

My  potatoes  show  some  sprouts  that  are 
due  to  the  moderate  weather.  If  they 
should  sprout  freely .  I  would  shovel  them 
over  and  change  their  position— that  would 
stop  their  sprouting.  If  they  should  not 
sprout  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  temper¬ 
ature  or  the  variety.  My  Elephants  do  not 
sprout;  neither  do  the  Monroe  Seedlings; 
the  Queens,  Roses,  and  Crown  Jewels  do. 
Indeed  all  the  earlier  varieties  do.  I  never 
try  more  than  one  new  kind  in  a  season, 
preferring  to  depend  on  such  as  have  proved 
satisfactory.  I  shall  plant  11  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  shall  purchase  enough  new  seed 
for  two  to  2)4  acres. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FROM  R.  BRODIE. 

My  seed  potatoes  have  not  showed  any 
sign  of  sprouting,  except  under  the  cellar 
window,  where  I  emptied  the  loads  into 


the  cellar.  The  clay  that  was  on  the  tubers 
(on  account  of  the  wet  season)  accumulated 
there  and  caused  them  to  begin  to  sprout 
early  in  the  winter;  but  I  set  to  work  im¬ 
mediately  with  my  potato  separator  and 
sorted  them  all  and  removed  the  sprouts 
and  clay.  In  no  other  part  of  the  cellar 
have  the  potatoes  begun  to  sprout.  I  keep 
my  cellar  dark  and  at  a  low  temperature; 
in  fact,  it  got  too  low  during  the  cold  snap 
and  high  wind  we  had  a  few  days  ago,  and 
a  few  bushels  of  small  potatoes  near  the 
door  got  frozen.  It  is  not  good  to  open  the 
root  cellar  when  spring  weather  comes,  for 
what  will  keep  out  the  cold  will  keep  out 
the  heat,  and  keep  the  potatoes  in  good 
condition  for  seed  time.  About  every  two 
years  I  buy  a  part  of  my  seed  potatoes, 
choosing  them  frorti  stiff  clay  soil  to  be 
planted  on  my  lighter  soils.  On  my  own 
place  I  have  different  varieties  of  soils — 
gravelly,  black  sandy  loam,  clay-loam  and 
black  muck,  (celery  soil)  giving  me  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  change  of  soil  without  going  off 
my  own  farm.  I  never  buy  seed  potatoes 
off  the  ships  or  cars;  for  they  are  apt  to 
get  badly  mixed  ;  but  it  pays  better  to  get 
them  from  some  reliable  grower.  I  do  not 
make  it  a  rule  to  try  the  new  varieties  each 
year,  but  occasionally  I  get  those  that  are 
highly  recommended.  The  early  potatoes 
1  grow  are  the  Early  Gem,  Lee’s  Favorite, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Maine 
for  the  general  crop.  I  had  the  It.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  Crown  Jewel  and  Puritan  under 
trial  last  year:  but  hope  to  have  a  more 
favorable  season  free  from  blight  this  year. 

In  nearly  every  seedsman’s  catalogue  I 
see  new  varieties  of  potatoes  highly  boomed 
as  being  better  than  anything  that  has  yet 
been  introduced.  I  would  rather  trust  the 
experience  of  reliable  potato  growers  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  published 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  Varieties  that  are  profit¬ 
able  in  the  South  and  on  the  rich  Western 
prairie  soil,  might  not  do  well  in  our  “  Cold 
North.”  During  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  those  varieties  (like  those  I  mentioned 
above)  that  have  ripened  their  crops  before 
the  blight  has  come  that  have  been  most 
profitable. 

St.  Henry  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

MILLET  FOR  FEEDING. 

L.  G. ,  McKeen  County,  Pa. — What  is 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  in  growing  and 
feeding  millet  ?  1.  What  is  its  feeding 
value  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
grains  ?  2.  Is  there  danger  of  ill  results 
to  stock  fed  on  it  ?  3.  What  variety  gives 
the  best  yield  of  grain  ?  The  growth  of 
corn  here  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
almost  a  total  failure  on  account  of  the 
ravages  of  the  wire- worms  and  the  question 
has  naturally  arisen  :  What  crop  shall  we 
grow  as  a  substitute  as  far  as  possible  for 
coru?  My  experience  with  millet  has  been 
quite  satisfactory,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  give 
their  experience  in  growing  and  feeding  it. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y  has  not  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  feeding  millet  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing 
writes  as  follows  concerning  the  matter  : 

1.  I  am  not  aware  that  millet  or  Hungar. 
ian  is  ordinarily  grown  for  the  grain  in  this 
country.  It  is  much  the  more  common 
practice  to  cut  and  cure  the  whole  plant 
for  hay.  The  only  analysis  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  is  reported  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Middletown. 
Conn,  in  1877-8.  The  analyses  were  made 
at  three  different  stages  of  growth  viz : 
when  the  heads  were  partly  filled  ;  when 
the  heads  were  well  filled  but  the  seeds  soft, 
and  when  the  heads  were  ripe  and  the  seeds 
hard.  It  was  found  that  the  proportion  of 
albuminoids  decreased  as  ripening  progress¬ 
ed,  the  nutritive  ratio  for  the  three  periods 
being  as  one  is  to  6.4,  9.1,  and  13.2  respective¬ 
ly,  or  to  make  comparison  with  other  fod¬ 
ders,  the  composition  of  the  Hungarian  hay 
at  the  first  period  was  not  greatly  different 
from  that  of  clover  hay  of  good  quality  ; 
while  at  the  last  period  it  was  somewhat 
poorer  in  albuminoids  than  Timothy  hay. 
The  yield  of  dry  hay  per  acre  was  greatest 
at  the  time  of  the  second  cutting  in  the 
pr<  portion  of  5.9,  6.1  and  4  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  periods.  The  cuttings  were  made  on 
July  17,  August  3  and  August  18,1876.  I 
have  mentioned,  this  in  detail  because  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  what  has  been  found 
true  of  fodder-corn  by  several  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  2.  There  is  no  danger  in 
feeding  millet  or  Hungarian  hay  to  almost 
any  kind  of  live  stock  if  fed  in  moderation 
and  the  millet  is  not  allowed  to  become  too 
ripe  before  cutting.  If  the  seed  has  become 
too  hard  before  the  crop  is  cut  it  has  a 
powerful  irritating  effect  upon  the  kidneys, 
especially  of  horses.  Well-cured  millet  hay 
is  greedily  eaten  by  all  classes  of  live  stock. 
3.  The  most  common  varieties  are  com- 
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mon  millet,  German  Millet  and  Hungarian 
Grass.  All  have  merits  but  personally  I 
prefer  the  German  Millet,  though  it  does 
not  usually  make  so  rank  a  growth  of  for¬ 
age  as  the  Hungarian  Grass.  In  growing 
millet  successfully  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  a  perfectly  fitted  seed-bed  and  the 
seed  should  not  be  planted  until  the  ground 
and  weather  have  become  hot,  say  June 
15th.  This  past  season  we  raised  a  very 
satisfactory  crop  of  millet  on  ground  from 
which  a  crop  of  Timothy  hay  had  been 
taken.  The  seed  was  not  sown  till  about 
July  20.  When  the  conditions  of  the  seed¬ 
bed  and  warmth  are  secured,  millet  will 
grow  and  do  well  under  more  severe  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat  and  drought  than  any  other 
plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

EXHAUSTION  OF  UNFERTILIZED  MEADOW 
LAND. 

A.  P.  B.,  Mendon,  N.  Y. — Would  the  an¬ 
nual  cropping  of  land  with  Timothy  and 
the  removal  of  the  hay  from  the  land  for  a 
term  of  years  cause  the  soil  to  lose  its  fer¬ 
tility  for  other  crops  if  no  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  was  returned  to  the  land,  except  the 
growth  of  the  aftermath  in  the  fall  ?  Land 
which  had  been  used  for  meadow  for  several 
years,  and  to  which  no  fertility  had  been 
added,  gives  a  larger  yield  of  corn  than  the 
adjoining  land,  which  has  been  under  a 
four-year  rotation ;  hence  the  inference 
that  meadows  do  not  depreciate  in  produc¬ 
tive  power. 

Ans. — If  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  were  re¬ 
moved  annually,  it  would  carry  with  it 
about  01  pounds  of  potash  and  22  pounds  of 
phosphuric  acid.  These  are  minerals,  and 
if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  soil,  less  must 
remain.  It  is  possible,  and  quite  probable, 
on  good  lands,  that  these  minerals  will  be 
set  free  by  natural  forces  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  sustain  plants  for  many  years ;  but 
the  time  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  when 
there  will  not  be  enough  of  them  to  produce 
a  normal  crop.  We  have  purposely  left  out 
nitrogen,  because  as  yet  it  is  a  disputed 
question  whether  or  no  living  organisms  in 
the  soil  are  able  to  gather  enough  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
make  good  that  which  is  removed  by  the 
crop.  Lauds  depleted  of  their  fertility  show' 
the  loss  of  plant  food  removed  in  a  very  few 
years  by  diminished  production.  Landsnat- 
urally  good  may  not  show  the  effects  for 
many  years.  That  the  meadow  produced 
better  crops  than  the  land  which  has  been 
in  rotation,  was  probably  due  to  two  causes: 
First,  the  land  under  rotation  had  parted 
with  far  more  fertility  during  the  15  or  20 
years  cited  than  the  meadow  land.  The 
crop  of  corn  spoken  of,  which  was  taken 
from  the  portion  which  had  formerly  been 
in  meadow,  removed  more  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  plant  food  that  the  ton 
and  a  half  of  hay  did.  This  w’ould  partly 
explain  the  better  yield  of  the  meadow-land 
over  the  land  under  rotation.  Second, 
laud  under  rotation  is  often  depleted  of 
its  fertility  nearly  as  much  by  washing  and 
wasting  as  by  the  crop  which  is  removed, 
while  laud  in  meadow  is  subjected  to  little 
or  no  loss  from  these  causes.  So,  it  will  be 
seen  that  land  devoted  to  meadow  will  cer¬ 
tainly  grow'  poorer  under  the  conditions 
named,  but  will  not  do  so  as  rapidly  as  laud 
under  rotation,  provided  no  manures  are 
added  in  either  case. 

CROPS  FOR  AN  ORCHARD  :  KAINIT 
MIXTURE. 

I.  R.  0.,  JValkerton,  Va.— Ihaveayouug 
oi  chard  of  about  200  trees— apples  and 
peaches  in  alternate  rows— just  getting 
iuto  bearing.  I  think  of  sow'ing  the  ground 
with  grass  for  mowing,  chietly  Orchard 
Grass.  Would  it  hurt  the  trees  if  the 
grass  is  kept  from  immediately  around 
them — say,  three  feet  off — and  if  the  land  is 
top  dressed  with  manure  every  year.  I 
have  heretofore  been  raising  potatoes, 
sugar  corn  and  green  rye  for  soiling  be¬ 
tween  the  rows;  but  there  is  an  unculti¬ 
vated  strip,  say,  four  feet  wide,  in  the  tree 
rows,  on  which  some  clover  grow's  volun¬ 
tarily.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  the 
grass?  2.  If  so,  what  mixture  should  be 
used  with  Orchard  Grass  as  the  chief  in 
gredient  and  how  much  to  the  acre  ?  3. 
What  is  kainit  and  how  is  it  useful? 
A  mixture  of  one-half  ground  bone,  one- 
quarter  kainit,  and  one-quarter  South 
Carolina  rock,  is  esteemed  very  highly  by 
some  of  my  neighbors:  500  pounds  of  the 
mixture  are  used  to  the  acre  and  it  is  espec¬ 
ially  good  for  clover.  What  does  the 
R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  better  to  let  a  strip  of 
grass,  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  grow  in  the 
row’s,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  laud,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  manured  and  cultivated. 
Low  crops,  such  as  beaus  and  dwarf  peas, 
;k>  very  well  for  planting  there,  $pd  do  npt 


injure  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Both  deep¬ 
rooting  and  tall-growing  crops  are  objec¬ 
tionable  for  such  ground.  2.  June  Grass 
will  naturally  come  in  ;  and  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  Mow  it  early,  and  it  makes 
a  dense  covering  of  leaves,  which  is  a  nice 
bed  for  the  dropping  fruit.  3.  Kainit  is 
the  cheapest  form  of  the  German  potash 
salts, containing  10  to  12  percent,  of  potash, 
the  remainder  being  mostly  common  salt. 

It  answers  very  well  as  a  manure  for  slow- 
growing  crops,  when  mixed  as  stated.  It 
would  also  be  beneficial  for  clover,  but  is 
rather  slow  for  garden  crop-5.  It  would  do 
as  well  without  the  South  Carolina  rock, 
as  that  contains  nothing  w'hfch  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  furnished  by  the  ground  bone. 

LEACHED  MANURE  AGAIN. 

A  R.  S.,  Lacona,  N.  Y.— I  have  seen 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  device  for  leaching  manure 
and  the  comments  thereon.  I  have  behind 
my  cows  a  gutter  18x8  inches,  in  which  the 
manure  from  four  to  six  horses  is  put  every 
other  day.  The  manure  from  my  25  cows 
is  dropped  on  top  of  that  and  all  is  spread 
on  the  field  once  in  two  days.  This  way  of 
disposing  of  the  manure  certainly  causes 
the  least  work.  Is  there  a  “  better  way  ?  ” 
Ans. — Is  the  gutter  of  wood  or  of  con¬ 
crete  ?  Horse  manure  is  an  excellent  ab¬ 
sorbent  ;  with  an  absolutely  tight  floor,  we 
doubt  if  you  can  improve  much  on  your 
system  of  saving  manure.  Whether  it 
would  pay  better  to  store  the  manure  in  a 
covered  shed  or  a  cellar  instead  of  hauling 
it  out  at  once  is  an  open  question.  In  New 
Jersey  the  weather  has  been  such  that  most 
of  the  time  we  have  been  unable  to  haul 
manure  on  our  fields.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  the  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  re¬ 
fer  the  following  letter  to  some  of  our  man¬ 
ure  farmers.  “  What  is  your  opinion  ?  ” 
“On  account  of  the  wet  season  last  fall  I 
was  unable  to  cart  out  all  our  manure  to 
plow  it  under,  but  I  am  drawing  it  out 
now  on  sleighs  and  spreading  it  on  the 
laud,  there  being  not  more  than  a  few  inches 
of  snow  on  the  fields.  My  neighbors  think 
that  I  am  wasting  the  manure,  that  it  will 
leach  and  that  I  will  lose  most  of  it  in  the 
ditches.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  all  un¬ 
derdrained.  What  is  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion 
on 'he  matter  ?”  R.  B. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

“FANCY  MARKETS”  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

Several  Subscribers. — How  are  so-called 
“fancy”  markets  for  dairy  products  se¬ 
cured  ? 

ANS.— Different  dairymen  seem  to  have 
different  methods.  They  all  aim  to  produce 
goods  of  uniform  excellence  and  then  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them  well.  Every  good  customer 
secured  helps  to  advertise.  Neat  little 
cards  and  circulars  are  sometimes  printed 
and  sent  with  every  package  of  butter  and 
every  can  of  milk.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  such  a  circular  issued  by  the  Bloom¬ 
ing  Grove  Dairy  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
The  circular  is  neatly  printed  and  gives  a 
list  of  parties  who  now  buy  this  milk.  The 
circular  also  offers  fresh  eggs,  butter  and 
vinegar : 

“  We  ask  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
not  favored  us  with  their  orders,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  :  The  Blooming  Grove  Dairy 
is  composed  of  registered  and  grade  Ay  rshire 
cows,  which  have  been  raised  upon  the 
farm,  are  young  and  healthy,  are  fed  upon 
the  fine,  natural  grasses  and  hay  which 
have  made  Orange  County  famed  for  milk 
and  butter,  and  upon  corn  and  wheat  feed. 
No  fermented  food  is  ever  used.  Ayrshire 
milk  shows  a  fair  average  of  ‘fats,’  and 
much  more  than  an  average  of  ‘solids — not 
fat,’  which  are  the  muscle-forming,  life- 
sustaining,  growth-makine  properties  of 
milk.  It  is  easily  digested,  bears  shipment 
well,  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  children  and  invalids. 
Milk  from  oue  or  two  carefully  selected 
cows  is  kept  by  itself  and  sent  in  marked 
bottles  for  those  desiring  ‘one  cow’s’  milk. 
The  bottles  are  thoroughly  washed  and  the 
milk  bottled  on  the  farm  and  securely 
closed  against  auy  foreign  matter  and  from 
the  air,  and  is  delivered  every  morning  by 
our  own  wagons.” 

MOST  VALUABLE  HAY  FROM  RICH  BOTTOM 
LANDS. 

L.  IF.  P.,  Cornwall,  Vermont.— For  a 
farmer  who  sells  hay  largely  grown  on 
low,  damp,  rich  bottom  land,  what  combin¬ 
ation  of  grasses  would  lie  likely  to  prove 
most  profitable  ? 

ANS.— F.  Williams  &  Co.,  hay  dealers  of 
this  city,  write  as  follows  concerning  this 
matter:  “ There  is  no  real  profit  in  send¬ 
ing  anythiug  but  Timothy,  mixed  with 
Red-top,  to  this  market,  although  there 
are  markets  in  the  country,  for  instance, 
the  New  England  markets — by  which  we 
mean  the  principal  cities  throughout  the 
Eastern  States— that  are  not  so  critical  as 
ours,  and  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  clover 
in  Timothy,  meets  with  just  as  good  favor 
as  dear  Timothy  ip  this  market.  We 


should  advise  the  growing  of  Timothy  and 
Red-top  in  the  usual  proportions,  on  land 
such  as  is  described  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  Timothy 
cannot  stand  a  severe  drought.  Should 
the  Timothy  be  inclined  to  grow  in 
bunches,  as  it  is  apt  to,  in  too  rich  a  soil, 
the  Red-top  will  act  as  an  aid  in  making  a 
good  turf.  As  to  the  value  of  Red-top,  it 
cannot  be  taken  into  very  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  as  a  market  hay,  and  we  only  sug¬ 
gest  its  being  sown  to  make  a  better  sod. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  SOFT  AND  HARD¬ 
WOOD  ASHES. 

A.  E..  Middletown,  Pa. — What  is  the 
value  of  pine  and  hemlock  ashes  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  that  of  hard-wood  ashes? 

ANS. — Soft-wood  ashes  contain  about  the 
same  amount  of  potash  as  those  from  hard¬ 
wood,  but  a  little  less  phosphoric  acid; 
hence  on  soils  deficient  in  potash,  but  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  phosphoric  acid,  they  would 
be  equally  valuable.  On  soils  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid,  hard-wood  ashes  would  be 
worth  the  most. 

Miscellaneous. 


IF.  D.,  Potentate,  Pa— The  American 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
makes  a  good  evaporator.  For  poultry 
books  address  the  Ferris  Publishing  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

R.  II.,  North  Kingville,  Ohio.— Who 
makes  a  press  for  baling  straw? 

Ans. — P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  make  such  a  press.  You  will  find  it  il 
lustrated  on  pages  38  and  39  of  their  cata¬ 
logue. 

F.  L.  B.,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y.—l.  How  far 
apart  should  raspberries  be  planted,  and 
which  is  the  best  variety  for  the  home  mar¬ 
ket?  2.  Should  blackberries  be  planted  in 
hills  or  rows? 

Ans. — 1.  Five  by  four  feet  would  be  close 
enough.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Cuthbert.  2.  Rows. 

A.  F.  B.,  Catsklll,  N.  Y. — A  cow  slinks 
her  calf ;  she  is  served  six  or  eight  weeks 
later ;  the  same  bull  afterwards  serves  sev¬ 
eral  other  cows ;  are  these  last-mentioned 
cows  more  liable  to  slink  their  calves  than 
if  the  first-mentioned  cow  had  not  been 
served? 

Ans. — We  should  not  consider  the  danger 
very  probable. 

A.  D.  S.,  Coe's  Station,  Ohio.— I  wish  to 
spray  my  apple  and  pear  trees  in  the 
spring.  I  need  the  orchard  for  early  pas¬ 
ture.  How  soon  after  the  trees  are  sprayed 
with  Paris-green  will  it  be  safe  to  pasture? 

2.  Who  manufactures  a  pump  especially 
adapted  to  spraying  fruit  trees? 

Ans. — 1.  Three  days.  Sooner  if  there  is 
a  rain  after  spraying.  2.  The  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

M.  C.  S.  B.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Has  the 
plan  of  a  cooperative  laundry  ever  been 
tried  ?  Has  it  been  successful  or  otherwise? 

Ans. — We  are  informed  that  such  laun¬ 
dries  have  been  tried  in  connection  with 
large  apartment  buildings  in  cities,  but  so 
far  i  s  our  information  goes  they  have  not 
proven  successful.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  introduce 
the  system  in  country  neighborhoods. 

C.  G..  Ridgeville,  HI.— 1.  What  are  the 
inclosed  seeds  ?  2.  Will  it  do  to  plant  straw¬ 
berries  next  spring  on  meadow  land  broken 
up  last  fall  ?  3.  Is  it  advisable  to  feed 

much  milk  to  brood  sows  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  can  not  determine  the  varie¬ 
ty  from  the  seeds.  2.  We  should  prefer  land 
that  had  been  cultivated  at  least  one  year. 

3.  Not  until  after  the  pigs  are  dropped. 
Then  feed  plenty  of  milk.  The  sow  needs 
it  then  to  provide  milk  for  the  pigs.  Brood 
sows  should  not  be  kept  fat.  Read  what 
was  said  under  “Oats  for  Pigs,”  on  page  34. 

G.  IF.,  Canmore,  Alberta,  Canada.— 
What  is  the  best  churn  for  three  or  more 
cows?  What  is  the  best  system  of  cream 
setting  ? 

ANS. — Get  oue  of  the  churns  without  in¬ 
side  fixtures.  The  R.  N.-Y.  uses  the  Rec¬ 
tangular  churn  and  is  well  pleased  with  it. 
The  Davis  Swing  churn  is  an  excellent  one, 
so  are  the  O.  Iv.  and  Stoddard.  At  present 
our  cream  is  raised  in  open  pans ;  when  our 
dairy  is  larger  we  shall  probably  buy  a 
Cooley  creamer. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y.—l.  Who  makes 
the  Yermorel  Spraying  Machine?  2.  Where 
can  I  buy  pyrethrum  powder,  and  how  much 
will  be  the  cost  of  a  pound,  and  of  50  or  100 
pounds  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yermorel  is  a  modification  of 


Prof.  Riley’s  Cyclone.  Write  to  Dr.  C.  Y. 
Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist  Washington,  D. 

C.  The  Climax  is  a  first  rate  nozzle.  Write 
for  pamphlet  to  the  Nixon  Nozzle  Co.  Day- 
ton,  O.  2.  Of  druggists  and  seedsmen.  The 
price  is  from  75  cents  to  80  cents  a  pound. 
The  demand  for  the  California  product  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  supply. 

H.  V.  T.,  Harwinton,  Conn.— 1.  How 
young  can  a  mare  be  bred  without  injury 
to  herself  or  foal  ?  2.  Is  there  such  a  dis¬ 
ease  among  hogs  as  black  teeth  or  do 
black  teeth  in  pigs  cause  them  not  to  do 
well? 

Ans. — 1.  We  should  hesitate  to  breed 
her  before  she  was  three  years  old,  though 
some  breed  at  an  earlier  age.  Reproduction 
from  immature  animals  or  plants  must  re¬ 
sult  in  deterioration  ultimately.  2.  What 
is  called  “  black  teeth”  in  hogs  is  a  symp¬ 
tom  or  result  of  indigestion.  Correct  the 
trouble  and  the  “  black  teeth  ”  will  disap¬ 
pear. 

Discussion. 

THE  TAX  ON  TOBACCO  FROM  A  GROWER’S 
STANDPOINT. 

A.  W.  S.,  Nepaug,  Conn.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  18,  on  page  40,  asks  some  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  taxation  of  to¬ 
bacco  which  deserve  some  notice  from  a 
grower’s  standpoint.  The  last  clause  of  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1883,  reads  : 

“  Retail  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  shall  pay 
$250,  and  30  cents'for  each^ dollar  on  the 
amount  of  their  monthly  sales  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  $500  per  annum  :  Provided,  that 
farmers  and  producers  of  tobacco  may  sell, 
at  the  place  of  production,  tobacco  of  their 
own  growth  and  raising  at  retail  directly 
to  consumers  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$100  annually.  By  this  provision,  a  grower 
of  tobacco  is  entitled,  without  paying  any 
tax  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Law,  to 
retail  his  leaf  tobacco  to  his  hired  hands 
and  his  neighbors,  and  to  all  other  con¬ 
sumers,  provided  he  sells  it  only  on  the 
land  where  it  was  produced.  A  grower  of 
tobacco  is  also  permitted,  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  internal  revenue  tax,  to  sell  his 
leaf  tobacco  anywhere,  and  in  any  quanti¬ 
ties,  large  or  small,  provided  he  sells  it  to 
dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  who  have  paid  a  spec¬ 
ial  tax  ;  to  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  snuff 
and  cigars  who  have  paid  a  special  tax, 
and  to  persons  buyiug  leaf  tobacco  for  ex¬ 
port.  He  cannot  sell  it  to  any  other  per¬ 
sons  whatever,  without  subjecting  him¬ 
self  to  a  special  tax  as  a  retail  dealer  in 
leaf  tobacco.  Why  did  Congress  stop  there  ? 
Why  has  it  not  imposed  a  tax  on  every 
bushel  of  corn  and  rye  when  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  whisky,  also  on  each  bushel  of  apples 
for  brandy  ?  Whatever  necessity  may  have 
once  existed  for  imposing  the  tax,  there  is 
none  now.  Under  our  form  of  government 
the  question  should  be  considered  first  in 
the  interest  of  the  majority,  and,  second  in 
that  of  the  minority  so  as  to  give  it  fair 
play.  While  the  consumers  come  first 
as  the  most  numerous,  those  interested  in 
the  production  of  this  crop  are  numbered 
by  seven  figures.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  to  sup¬ 
port  an  economical  govern  ment :  but  can  it 
constitutionally  prevent  a  farmer  from  sell¬ 
ing  his  crop  in  the  open  market  to  any 
person  who  wishes  to  buy  ?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  many  wish  to  have  answered.  Before 
the  imposition  of  the  present  tax,  any  one 
could  buy  who  had  the  money,  and  tobacco 
brought  the  producer  a  good  price,  -while 
the  consumer  received  more  and  better 
goods  for  his  money  than  now.  With  the 
advent  of  the  present  tax,  thousands  of 
small  buyers  were  forced  to  close  up ;  the 
business  was  monopolized  by  a  few  large 
factories,  and  the  prices  to  the  grower  went 
down.  The  article,  it  is  true,  was  put  into 
a  more  attractive  form  for  the  consumer, 
though  possibly  he  received  what  was  less 
in  amount  and  inferior  In  quality.  Now 
the  producer  must  keep  his  crop  on  his 
farm  until  a  licensed  buyer  comes  around 
and  makes  him  an  offer,  often  below  the 
cost  of  production,  as  he  knows  that  there 
are  few  other  buyers.  Still  the  farmer 
must  take  what  is  offered  or  abide  by  the 
consequences.  This  is  often  the  cause  of 
great  hardship.  Instances  are  known  w'here 
the  farmer  after  selling  his  crop  has  had  to 
sell  his  winter’s  pork  to  pay  up  his  debts. 
Remove  the  tax  and  the  grower  can  sell  to 
any  person  who  may  want  to  buy,  or  make 
up  his  own  crop.  The  change  will  work  no 
hardship  to  the  large  factories.  They  should 
have  no  advantage  over  any  one  else,  as 
they  deserve  none.  If  the  tax  were  removed 
thousands  of  cigar-makers  would  work 
for  |-,hemselves  and  supply  a  good  article 
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instead  of  drudging  for  a  monopoly ; 
strikes  would  not  occur,  as  every 
man  could  with  a  little  money  be  his  own 
master.  An  extended  market  would  then 
be  furnished  to  the  grower,  while  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  consumer  would  lose  nothing. 
Indeed  it  is  quite  probable  he  would  get  a 
cheaper  and  better  article.  *Why  should  a 
grower  of  tobacco  be  restricted  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  crop  any  more  than  the  grower 
of  any  other  crop  in  what  goes  for  a  free 
country?  In  Europe  tobacco  is  grown  under 
the  supervision  of  the  revenue  officers,  and 
in  some  instances  the  government  pays  the 
grower  for  his  crop  and  takes  it  off  his 
hands  after  it  is  cut.  Here  we  are  worse 
off  than  the  European  growers.  Thousands 
of  farmers  have  put  up  buildings  and  fitted 
them  up  at  great  expense  to  handle  the 
weed,  their  land  being  suitable  for  the 
crop  and  they  well  able  to  produce  it. 
They  cannot  do  so  well  at  anything  else. 
They  are  now  nearly  frozen  out  and  their 
property  is  becoming  of  little  value.  Are 
the  “plants”  of  a  few  factories  of  more  value 
than  the  aggregate  value  of  the  tobacco 
farmers’  buildings,  stock  and  tools  ?  The 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  growers  of 
tobacco  would  not  lessen  the  value  of  the 
factories.  It  would  simply  dissolve  the  com¬ 
pact  between  the  licensed  buyer  and  the 
government  as  against  the  grower. 
The  revenue  from  the  license  is 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
hardships  inflicted  by  its  exaction. 
Flinging  mud,  belittling  the  growers, 
abusing  the  consumers,  will  never  lead  to 
the  disuse  of  tobacco,  or  even  to  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  it  consumed. 

WHITE  WINTER  BUTTER. 

C.  M.  L.,  Center  Lisle,  N.  Y.— On  page 
52  of  No.  2087,  Farmer’s  Girl  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  my  language  in  a  former  issue  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  where  in  speaking  of  feeding  cows 
on  ground  buckwheat,  I  said  that  it  made 
white  butter  of  an  inferior  quality  similar 
to  winter  butter.  Had  Farmer’s  Girl  ever 
kept  a  country  store  and  exchanged  goods 
for  butter  in  the  winter,  two  to  one  she 
would  have  used  the  same  expression. 
She  says  that  once  in  several  years  her 
people  made  some  butter  similar  to  the 
kind  I  described,  but  it  was  only  when  the 
cows  had  straw  and  wheat  bran  for  feed. 
Thirty-five  to  40  years  ago  cows  were  kept 
the  whole  winter  through  on  hay  and 
straw,  no  grain  was  fed  and  people 
never  thought  of  having  their  cows  come 
through  to  grass  in  any  other  condition 
than  “spring-poor,”  and  butter  made  dur¬ 
ing  these  winters  of  artificial  starvation, 
could  certainly  be  nothing  but  the  kind 
mentioned,  viz  :  “  winter  butter.”  Farm¬ 
er’s  Girl  and  I  do  not  disagree.  She  does 
not  deny  that  ground  buckwheat  will 
make  white  butter ;  but  tells  what  her  folks 
feed— “good  clover  hay,  fodder,  bran, 
ground  corn,  beets  and  a  little  cotton-seed 
meal.”  This  feeding  should  make  good 
butter.  We  are  feeding  more  grain  in  one 
week  now  than  we  used  to  feed  in  a  whole 
year.  Can’t  you  remember  when  people 
did  not  feed  horses  any  grain  ?  I  can,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  stock  used  to  be  so  dis¬ 
tended  that  there  was  no  activity,  no  come¬ 
liness  of  form,  and  nine  horses  out  of  10  had 
the  heaves,  and  now  heaves  are  an  exception. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  feeding  grain,  as 
it  is  so  low.  It  does  not  pay  to  make  a 
poor  quality  of  butter.  Some  people  say 
that  butter  is  so  low  that  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  feed  grain.  If  butter  is  low,  one 
should  try  to  make  the  best  quality  and 
get  the  best  price  and  the  consequent  satis¬ 
faction,  together  with  the  price,  will  well 
repay  him  for  good  feeding  and  good  care 
of  the  cows,  and  let  spring-poor  cows  and 
white  butter  be  things  of  the  past. 

GOING  TO  AN  “  ABANDONED  FARM.” 

I.  'E.  W.,  Dorchester,  Mass.— After 
reading  so  much  about  the  abandoned 
farms  of  New  England  in  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  and  in  some  of  the  Boston  papers, 

I  am  determined  to  speak  a  good 
word  in  favor  of  some  of  them.  I  have 
had  some  experience  on  farms  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  although  they  are 
rocky,  the  land  is  mostly  good  and  with 
proper  cultivation,  good  paying  crops  may 
be  raised.  One  of  the  writers  in  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  lays  the  whole  blame  on  laziness ;  but  I 
think  if  he  had  added  the  word  misman¬ 
agement,  he  would  have  struck  the  trouble 
squarely  on  the  head.  I  know  of  lots  of 
farms  that  are  mortgaged  every  year  for 
money  enough  to  run  them  through  the 
summer,  and  I  believe  this  is  one  thing 
which  has  killed  most  of  the  farms  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  taken  one  of 
the  farms  spoken  of,  which  was  all  run  out 
until  four  years  ago  ;  but  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  and  is  now  in  quite  a  good 


state.  The  owner  is  to  have  one-half  the 
income  and  furnisnes  stock,  tools,  seed  and 
one  man  by  the  year  and  he  pays  me  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements  on  the  place. 
Some  of  my  friends  say  I  am  a  fool  to  leave 
my  trade  for  a  farm.  Perhaps  I  am,  but 
time  will  tell.  I  am  a  wood-worker  at 
present  running  a  moulding  machine  at 
$3.00  per  day ;  but  when  business  is  good 
by  working  over  time  I  can  make  about 
$25  per  week.  I  like  farming  and  I  do  not 
like  to  work  under  cover,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  health  of  my  wife  and 
baby,  I  think  I  shall  be  better  off  in  the 
country.  What  do  Rural  readers  say  ? 

THE  NEW  YOEK  STATE  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

S.  W.  N.,  Stowe,  Vermont.— I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  in  the  Rural  that  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  abolish  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  It  would  be  a  lasting 
shame  to  the  State  to  have  this  effort  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  I  hope  every  intelligent  farmer 
in  the  Empire  State  will  do  something  to 
defeat  this  purpose.  They  ought  to  see 
that  the  station  has  funds  sufficient  to  get 
and  keep  the  best  talent,  and  to  carrv  out 
the  plans  of  the  director.  I  should  feel 
very  sorry  to  have  the  usefulness  of  that 
station  destroyed.  We  need  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  we  can  get,  and  this  is  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  that  is  doing  much  to  help  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  struggles.  Of  course  there 
are  many  farmers  who  are  willing  to  go 
blindly  on  in  the  old  way.  Such  are  a  far 
worse  hinderance  to  helpful  legislation 
than  professional  men  or  merchants.  In 
this  State  three  years  ago  a  bill  passed  the 
House,  largely  composed  of  farmers,  to 
abolish  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  Senate  it  was  a  tie  and  the  Lieut.- 
Governor — not  a  farmer — saved  the  Board. 
Now  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  farmer 
who  would  vote  to  abolish  it.  The  farm¬ 
ers  would  have  defeated  the  appropriation 
of  $1,000  to  the  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  had  it  not  been  for  professional  men. 
But  the  money  has  done  a  world  of  good. 
If  the  farmers  of  New  York  are  foolish 
enough  to  go  against  the  station  I  hope 
the  men  who  are  not  farmers  will  see  that 
it  is  not  only  kept  up  but  liberally  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

HIGH  HEN  ROOSTS. 

A.  F.  B.,  Cats  kill,  N.  Y. — In  the  issue 
of  January  25,  S.  E.  Howard  asks:  “If 
the  hen  roost  is  placed  high,  and  has  steps 
to  it,  how  can  its  hight  harm  the  hens  ?” 
In  the  spring  of  ’88  I  built  anew  hen-house, 
placed  the  roosts  all  on  a  level  6%  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  a  tall  man’s 
head  and  hat  when  cleaning  the  floors.  I 
placed  in  each  roosting  room  a  very  slant¬ 
ing  step-ladder  made  for  the  purpose  with 
very  short  steps;  the  hens  took  to  the 
ladder,  “like  a  duck  to  water,”  when  going 
to  roost,  but  in  the  morning  they  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  it.  I  took  particular  pains 
to  watch  them  and  out  of  90  hens  and 
roosters  only  two  hens  used  the  ladder  in 
reaching  the  floor— a  Black  Spanish  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn.  I  had  a  mixed  lot,  com¬ 
posed  of  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns,  Black  Spanish  and 
Dominiques,  with  crosses  of  all.  If  they 
were  roosting  in  a  tree  they  could  arrange 
their  downward  flight  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  hurt  or  jar  themselves  when  they  struck 
the  ground,  but  in  a  room  8x18  their  flight 
was  very  limited.  Some  of  my  best  hens 
were  hurt  by  alighting  from  these  high 
roosts,  so,  after  giving  them  a  fair  trial  for 
a  year,  I  took  down  the  roosts  and  ladders 
and  put  in  roosts  three  feet  from  the  floor. 
This  arrangement  seems  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  I  would  not  have  roosts  one 
above  another  on  any  account,  as  all  the 
hens  would  quarrel  for  the  highest  perch. 

A  SICK  HORSE  ;  GOOD  COWS. 

R.  J.  R.,  Springwater,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  R.  H.  T.  tells  us  of 
the  death  of  his  horses,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  fact  that  he  fed  them  on  silage.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  effect  of  feeding  silage 
to  horses,  but  from  his  description  of  the 
way  his  horses  were  handled,  I  think  the 
trouble  was  azoturia,  caused  by  their 
standing  idle  for  a  few  days.  I  lost  a  valu¬ 
able  horse  this  fall  by  the  same  disease. 
He  had  stood  three  days  and  got  good  feed. 
When  hitched  up  he  was  apparently  well. 
In  going  100  rods  he  got  stiff  and  soon  got 
down,  never  to  get  up.  I  called  in  a  local 
veterinarian  who  knew  no  more  about  the 
trouble  than  I  did .  The  horse  died.  Then 
I  got  Dr.  Law’s  Veterinary  Adviser  and 
found  out  what  ailed  the  animal.  I  have 
made  1,800  pounds  of  butter  from  six  cows 
since  last  February,  besides  what  milk, 
cream  and  butter  we  used  in  a  family  of 
from  two  to  four,  and  I  am  making  some 
yet.  The  cows  are  all  to  come  in, ‘in  the 


spring.  I  made  1,647  pounds  last  year  un¬ 
der  the  same  circumstances.  They  are  all 
half  Jersey,  and  get  no  grain  when  on 
grass. 

FRUIT  FACTS. 

Eli  Minch,  Shiloh,  N.  J. — In  reply  to 
“  T.,”  Elk  Garden,  W.  Va.,  page  53, 1  would 
say  that  the  name  Princess  Royal  is  a 
fancy  name  of  some  tree  agent.  The  same 
is  true  of  Hussar  and  Peter  the  Great. 
Hames  is  described  in  Downing’s  Third 
Appendix,  page  88.  I  have  it  on  trial.  I 
find  it  a  poor,  small,  red  apple,  a  poor  bear¬ 
er,  and  worthless.  It  ripens  after  Red 
Astrachan.  It  originated  at  West  Point, 
Ga.  Walker’s  Beauty  is  a  new  apple  put 
out  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  same  as  Hyde’s  King  of 
the  West.  If  so,  I  have  it  on  trial,  and  do 
not  value  it,  as  it  is  a  poor  grower.  I  have 
over  200  new  apples  on  trial  and  find  but 
few  of  value.  I  would  say  to  J.  T.  H.  of 
Crompton,  Md.,  (whose  inquiry  is  on  the 
same  page),  to  use  salt  on  his  peach  or¬ 
chard.  I  know  the  soil  from  a  personal 
visit  to  that  section  and  would  advise  an 
application  of  500  pounds  of  refuse  salt 
broadcast  per  acre  in  addition  to  the  Mapes 
fertilizer. 

BLACK  MANURE  FROM  SMUT. 

H.  H.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. — Having  read 
a  great  deal  of  the  danger  of  feeding 
smutty  corn  to  cattle,  I  will  give  you  my 
experience.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of 
sweet  corn  planted  for  fall  feed  for  the 
cows.  I  found  it  very  smutty.  I  was  very 
careful  to  pick  off  all  smutty  ears,  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  piles,  expecting  to  wheel 
them  off.  I  fed  the  stalks  green  until 
danger  of  frost,  then  cut  and  shocked  the 
rest.  While  feeding  the  stalks  all  out  I 
neglected  to  take  care  of  the  smutty  ears, 
thinking  the  cattle  would  not  touch  them. 
I  turned  them  into  the  field ;  instead  of  eat¬ 
ing  the  grass  around  the  fence,  they  went 
for  those  smutty  ears  and  ate  them  all  up 
before  night.  I  think  they  must  have  eaten 
from  one  to  two  bushels  of  smut  apiece.  I 
saw  no  bad  effects.  There  was  no  shrink¬ 
ing  of  milk,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  black 
manure. 

H.  W.  S.,  Oakland,  Ohio. — I  have  been 
reading  Mr.  Terry’s  figures.  What  if  we 
all  raised  such  crops  as  he  does  ?  The 
wheat  crop  of  the  country  on  the  present 
acreage  and  his  yield  per  acre  would  give 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  bushels— more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  the  present 
crop.  Three-fifths  of  the  land  in  Ohio 
would  make  315,320  farms  and  if  each  one 
raised  11%  acres  of  wheat  which  would 
yield  38  bushels  per  acre,  Ohio  would  pro¬ 
duce  137,794,840  bushels  of  wheat.  If  each 
farm  produced  1,500  bushels  of  potatoes  (as 
Mr.  Terry’s  does)  we  would  have,  in  Ohio, 
472,980,000  bushels.  I  think  it  likely  that 
three-fifths  of  the  land  in  Ohio  is  as  good 
and  available  as  Mr.  Terry’s. 


Turning  Profit  to  Loss.— Work  in¬ 
effectively  performed;  work  neglected  at 
the  time  it  should  be  done ;  ill-managed 
feeding;  poor,  unprofitable  stock;  dead¬ 
heads  which  cost  as  much  to  feed  as  profit¬ 
able  animals  ;  ill-chosen  food  ;  ill-arranged 
buildings  which  cost  too  much  in  labor; 
waste  of  machinery ;  ill  usage  of  tools ;  ex¬ 
posure  of  live  stock  to  bad  weather ;  want 
of  proper  attention  to  the  animals  ;  dep¬ 
redations  of  vermin  ;  want  of  drainage ; 
loss  of  manure  in  various  ways ;  neglect  to 
provide  sufficient  fertilizers  for  the  crops  ; 
unbusiness-like  marketing  of  crops;  want 
of  persistence  and  instability  of  purpose  in 
the  farm  management;  weeds;  imperfect 
fences;  loss  of  time ;  poor  seed  ;  bad  roads ; 
neglect  which  leads  to  accidents;  credit 
purchases  which  increase  cost  and  en¬ 
courage  extravagance;  inattention  to  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  and  health,  which  causes  loss 
of  time  and  cost  of  doctor’s  bills  and  un¬ 
necessary  funerals, 'all  these,  says  the  Times, 
and  much  more  that  might  be  mentioned, 
tend  to  turn  profit  to  loss  and  make  farm¬ 
ing  unprofitable 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Buy  an  assortment  of  Crozy’s  Canna 
seed  and  plant  them  now.  Crozy’s  strains 
are  distinct  and  beautiful.  Planted  now 
they  will  bloom  from  August  until  frost 
and  form  fine,  stocky  plants . 


Chrysanthemum  multicaule  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Thorburn  &  Co.  as  a  dwarf  an¬ 
nual  bedding  plant  as  well  adapted  to  this 
country  though  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  English  Daisy  though 
the  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow.  Plants 
from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
May  bloom  from  the  end  of  June  until 
frost.  Being  but  about  four  inches  high,  it 
will  be  found  suitable  for  mosaic  beds  in 
which  its  bright  yellow  flowers  will  be  ef¬ 
fective . 

Buy  an  assortment  of  Eckford’s  sweet 
peas.  These  are  among  the  best  strains  of 
the  many  kinds  now  offered.  Plant  them 
as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  planting.  Mixtures  are 
offered  for  10  cents  per  packet . 

Thorburn’s  Early  Refugee  Bean  (a 
perfect  Refugee  with  wax  pods)  is  valuable 
for  early  planting.  If  sown  in  the  spring 
it  will  give  seed  in  time  for  a  second  crop 
in  the  fall.  It  is  good  either  in  a  wet  or 
dry  season.  The  pods  are  long,  round  and 
yellow . 

Heart’s  Content  is  described  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  excellent  half-dwarf  celery 
with  large,  solid  and  crisp  golden  stalks. 
The  quality  is  fine . 

The  new  Giant  Pascal  Celery  is  said  to  be 
the  ideal  celery  for  late  winter  use.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  careful  selection  from  the 
Golden  Self-blanching.  It  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  with  stalks  that  are  solid  and 
crisp,  not  stringy,  very  large  and  broader 
than  other  kinds.  It  blanches  very 
readily . 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Thorburn’s  Ever- 
bearing  Cucumber  is  said  to  be  that  the 
vines  continue  to  flower  and  produce  cucum¬ 
bers  until  killed  by  frost,  whether  the  ripe 
fruit  is  picked  off  or  not . 

The  new  Brazilian  Sweet  Upright  Mam¬ 
moth  is  a  very  pretty  pepper.  It  is  of  a 
bright  red  color  and  extra  large . 

The  new  water-melon— Vaucluse  Red- 
flesh— is  of  French  origin,  and  said  to  be 
very  early  and  of  large  size.  The  flesh  is  a 
bright  crimson,  very  sweet,  and  comes  to 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  skin. 
The  seeds  are  also  red.  The  rind  though 
thin  is  tough  and  glossy.  The  color  is  a 
dark  green  lined  with  a  still  darker  green. . 

Among  radishes.  Rural  readers,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  selections  from  older  kinds  and 
valuable  for  forcing:  Extra  Early  White 
Mouse-tail,  French  Early  Scarlet  White- 
tipped,  French  Early  Scarlet  Forcing,  and 
French  Early  Deep  Scarlet  Forcing . 

Probably  there  are  few  if  any  better  va¬ 
rieties  of  celery  than  the  Perfection  Heart- 
well . 

The  Broad-leaved  Escarolle  is  a  distinct 
variety  ot  endive  and  it  is  sweet.  Other 
kinds  are  more  or  less  bitter.  When  the 
leaves  are  six  inches  long,  gather  them  in 
the  hand  and  tie  them  together  with  yarn 
or  bast.  This  must  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  or  they  will  rot.  When  cold 
weather  threatens,  the  plants  must  be 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  soil  and  placed 
close  together  in  a  frame  or  cellar  for  use. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  lettuce 
Thorburn’s  Market  Gardener’s  Private 
Stock  is  a  large-heading  kind  valuable  for 
early  or  late  planting.  Laciniated  Beaure¬ 
gard  is  a  distinct  variety  as  curious  as  dis¬ 
tinct.  Shotwell’s  Brownhead  is  very  hardy. 

Among  peas  it  does  not  matter  much 
which  of  the  First  Earlies  one  selects  pro¬ 
vided  he  purchase  of  seed-houses  that 
value  their  reputation  and  therefore  make 
careful  selections  of  this  important  crop. 
All  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  old  Daniel  O’Rourke,  which  is 
still  as  good  as  any.  The  Alpha  is  nearly 
as  early  and  it  is  of  fine  quality.  We 
should  sow  it  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
smooth  kinds  except  that  it  is  far  less  pro¬ 
ductive.  Dr.  Hogg  is  nearly  as  early  and 
bears  pods  twice  as  large.  This,  too,  is  shy 
and  uncertain  and  needs  high  culture.  It 
is  a  wrinkled  pea  of  fine  quality.  For  main 
crop  nothing  will  excel  the  Telephone  and 
Stratagem . 

The  Orange  Squash  is  an  improved 
Boston  Marrow,  quite  distinct,  very  early 
and  of  a  delicate  flavor.  It  is  suitable 
either  for  fall  or  winter . 

The  Extra  Early  Milan  is  the  earliest 
of  all  turnips,  white  with  purple  tops . 

Johnson  &  Stokes  pronounce  California 
All  Heart,  the  best  of  all  lettuces.  It  heads 
like  a  pointed  cabbage  and  is  said  to  be  al¬ 
most  as  solid,  of  a  light  green  color,  almost 
white,  and  in  quality  rich  and  buttery . 

Mention  is  made  of  a  Brandywine  To¬ 
mato  that  weighed  3%  pounds.  It  is  a  late 
variety . . . . . . 
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It  is  claimed  for  Landreth’s  First  in 
Market  that  it  is  the  earliest  bean  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  pods  are  long,  broad  and  green. 
Landreth’s  Pink-eye  Wax  produces  golden 
wax  pods  borne  in  clusters  of  three  or  tour 
to  a  branch.  The  pods  are  absolutely 
stringless.  It  is  said  to  be  far  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  either  the  Golden  Wax  or 
Black  Wax . . . 

IT  is  said  that  the  Saddle-back  Wax  will 
be,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  known,  the  gen¬ 
eral  bean  for  market-garden  purposes. 
The  pods  are  golden,  as  early  as  Black 
Wax,  nearly  twice  as  large,  rounder,  more 
pulpy,  stringless  and  rust-proof.. . . 

Fine  named  gladioli  are  now  being  of¬ 
fered  at  very  reasonable  rates.  They  ought 
to  be  seen  in  the  garden  plots  of  every  one 
Of  our  subscribers,  since  they  can  be  raised 
with  the  least  possible  trouble.  Robert 
Scott  &  Son,  (see  their  catalogue)  offer  10 
choice  named  varieties  (postpaid)  for  75 
cents.  W.  H.  Maule  offers  a  dozen  mixed 
unnamed  kinds  for  40  cents . . . . . 

V.  H.  Hallock  &  Son  offer  mixed  cortns 

or  bulbs  for  30  cents  a  dozen  and  mixed 
sc edllntf  corms  for  75  cents  per  dozen. 
Many  of  these  will  give  flowers  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  high-priced  named  varieties.  For 
10  cents,  seeds  of  the  gladiolus  ate  offered — 
seeds  from  the  finest  strains.  These  seeds 
sown  this  spring  in  the  open  ground  will 
give  flowering  corms  the  third  year . 

W.  atlee  Burpee,  on  page  96  of  his  cat¬ 
alogue,  describes  Euphorbia  heterophylla 
(Mexican  Fire  Plant)  a  species  with  which 
we  are  quite  unfamiliar.  It  is  a  hardy  an¬ 
nual,  a  native  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  It  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Double  Poinsettia  in 
its  “  brilliantly  blazed  and  leafy  habit.’* 
The  leaves  are  at  first  entirely  green,  but 
in  mid-summer,  at  the  end  of  each  branch 
appear  greenish-white  flowers  enveloped  in 
orange-scarlet  bracts  and  the  surrounding 
leaves  are  either  “  blotched  with  vivid  car¬ 
mine  or  are  carmine  with  green  tips.”. . . , , , 

Mr.  Burpee  offers  the  Golden  Giant 
Bide  Oat  which  he  considers  the  finest  ac¬ 
quisition  since  the  Introduction  of  the  Wel¬ 
come  some  seven  years  ago ...... . . . 

A  Member  of  the  Elmira  Farmers’  Club 
Who  has  raised  chickens  for  35  years,  prefers 
for  general  purposes  the  Brown  Leghorn 
crossed  with  the  Plymouth  Rock  or  Dom¬ 
inique.  He  pronounces  the  Brown  Leghorn 
the  best  layer ..... ..n  t . 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  at  this  season 
to  ask  h'ow  shall  we  manage  so  as  to  be 
reasonably  sure  of  a  stand  of  clover.  W. 
h.  Brown,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  as  he  says  in 
the  Farmers’  Review,  believes  that  one  of 
the  things  to  do  is  to  Sow  early.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  last  week  in  February  and  the 
first  10  days  in  March  to  be  the  safest  time 
to  seed  clover,  and  after  February  20,  he 
begins  to  watch  for  favorable  conditions, 
which  are  a  bright,  clear  morning,  with 
a  frozen  surface  and  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  before  noon  the  land  will  thaw.  He 
desires  these  conditions  because  they  insure 
that  the  seed  will  soon  he  covered.  It  pre¬ 
vent*  the  seed  being  washed  off  the  land  or 
into  the  low  spots,  as  it  is  likely  to  he  if 
sown  on  a  dry,  uniform  surface  and  a  heavy 
rain  falls  before  a  freeze.  When  sown  ott 
a  frozeu  surface  and  a  thaw  quickly 
follows,  the  seed  is  at  once  stuck  fast  to 
the  soil  and  a  few  freezes  ahd  thaws  cover 
it  entirely  out  of  sight. . . 

Mr.  Brown  believes  10  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre  (a  bushel  to  six  acres)  to  be 
the  best  quantity  of  seed  to  sow.  He 
knows  that  under  favorable  conditions  a 
b'ushel  to  10  acres  will  give  a  perfect  stand, 
but  it  will  pay  to  use  more  seed  undoubt¬ 
edly.  The  Birdsell  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  who  sell  thousands  of  clover-hullers, 
have  had  reports  from  a  large  number  of 
men  who  thrash  their  clover  seed  and  they 
report  the  largest  yields  of  seed  from  fields 
sjown  at  that  rate.  Mr.  Brown  advises 
that  we  sow  clover  on  all  small  grains . 

James  \  ick.  two  years  ago,  sent  us  a 
quantity  of  his  “  Excelsior  Insect  Exter¬ 
minator.”  It  seems  to  affect  insects  just 
as  pyrethrum  powder  affects  them  and  we 
found  it  as  effective.  A.  W.  Pearson  is 
quoted  as  saying  :  “  I  am  sanguine  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  it  against  the  rose  bug.”  The 
price  is  but  50  cents  a  pound . 

Many  New  Jersey  farmers  are  reported 
as  mortgaging  their  own  farms  at  five  or 
six  per  cent,  and  investing  the  money  in 
Western  farm  mortgages  at  10  per  cent.— 
an  excellent  proceeding  if  une’s  Western 
bond  and  mortgage  is  an  undoubted  se¬ 
curity . 

Tiie  l  nited  States  Pomologist  regards 
the  Idaho  Pear  as  of  very  fine  quality— the 
best  large  pe*r  that  has  been  introduced 
during  many  years.... . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 


- New  Jerey  State  Society— Charles 

Parry  :  “  There  are  now  some  fine  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Numbo  Chestnut,  a  seedling 
of  Spanish  blood.  The  nuts  sell  for  from 
25  to  30  cents  a  quart.  The  Paragon  shows 
to  best  advantage,  trees  bearing  many  well- 
filled  burrs.  Nothing  seems  to  sustain  the 
claim  that  it  is  of  Japan  origin.  A  fine  sort, 
the  Miller  Chestnut,  originated  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pa.  There  are  now  a  large 
number  of  fine  named  American  sorts  in 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Instances  of 
large  returns  were  given :  $64  have  been 
realized  from  a  single  tree.  Of  course 
these  large  and  profitable  trees  are  stand¬ 
ing  alone.  At  the  present  price  of  these 
large  nuts,  an  acre  of  them,  having  27  trees, 
and  bearing  only  one  bushel  to  the  tree, 
will  bring  $200.  An  orchard  once  planted 
is  good  for  $100  of  constant  profit.” 
--—Secretary  E.  Williams:  “ThePara- 
goh  is  equal  to  the  American  Chestnut  in 
quality.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  A  Nashville 

druggist  painted  a  rat  With  a  preparation 
of  phosphorus  and  turned  him  loose  after 
dark,  ‘  gleaming  like  a  fireball.  Dire  con¬ 
sternation  came  upon  his  fellow  rodents 
when  he  appeared,  and  all  incontinently 
fled.’” 

- PUCK :  “  Wealth  and  not  worth  has 

become  the  key  to  the  Senate  Chamber.” 

- Rome  Sentinel  :  “  When  a  man  *  tries 

for  all  he  is  worth  ’  and  doesn’t  succeed, 
probably  he  is  not  worth  much.” 

- Christian  Union:  “Down  with 

fences,  barriers,  limitations  of  all  kinds  ! 
Isn’t  this  the  crusade  call  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  f  Let’s  begin  with  the  front-yard 
fences ;  let’s  down  with  them,  and  open  our 
front  windows  to  a  view  of  the  world’s 
march.  And  then,  before  the  century 
closes  let’s  hope  that  many  other  kinds  of 
fences  will  follow  suit.” 

— -W.  H.  Coleman  of  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator  :  “  In  recent  years  a  multitude  of 
papers  have  sprang  up,  appealing  to  the 
farmer  on  the  ground  of  cheapness — an  ap¬ 
peal  too  often  heeded.  Some  are  little 
more  than  reprints  of  borrowed  or  stolen 
matter ;  others  mere  tenders  to  manufact¬ 
uring  bouses ;  a  few  are  excellent  in  their 
way  but  their  scope  is  limited.  An  all¬ 
round  agricultural  paper  can  be  neither 
small  nor  cheap.  It  must  be  of  good  size, 
well  printed,  well  illustrated,  and  the  men 
who  write  for  it  well  paid.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  the  price-cutting  which  sometimes  pre¬ 
vails  among  rural  papers  because  the  farmer 
is  so  ready  to  take  the  cheapest.  If  he 
knew  the  real  value  of  a  good  paper  in  a 
dollar-and-cents  way,  he  would  always  ask 
for  the  best.  Every  old  subscriber  to  such 
a  paper  can  testify  how  often  its  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  worth  to  him  $5,  $L0  or  $50 
—sometimes  returning  value  far  in  the 
hundreds.” 


Get  Hood’s 

If  you  have  made  tip  your  mind  to  Buy  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  do  not  bo  induced  to  take  any  other. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  possesses  superior  curative 
power  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  combination,  pro¬ 
portion  and  preparation.  Be  sure  to  got  Hood’s. 

« in  one  store  the  clerk  tried  to  indued  me  to 
buy  thelf  own  Instead  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
But  he  could  not  prevail  Oh  iho  to  Change.  I  told 
hint  I  knew  what  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was,  I  had 
taken  it,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  did 
not  want  any  other.”  Mrs.  Ella  A,  Goff,  6t 
Terraco  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Hold  by  nil  druggists.  gi ;  six  for?5.  Preparedonlv 
by  C.  i.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Make 


orders  or  more.  L  S. 


try  Guide  (price  25c.)  frt 
.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Bost 


^  “  iV 

WOMEN  [4 

WHO  LIKE  TO 

DRESS  [4 

33  - 

^  well,  can  do  so  with  the 
expenditure  of  very  little 
~~  money,  if  they  are  willing 
to  do  a  little  pleasant  work 
evenings.  The  money  can 
be  earned,  or  a  silk  dress 
will  be  given  in  exchange  [A 
for  work — if  desired.  l/* 

We  offer  special  induce-^ 
ments  to  agents  for  some 
_  special  work  just  now.  An 
^unusual  opportunity  to 
3  make  money.  ^ 

•5]  —  _ 

•  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wvmf  amt  Haute. 
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TREES 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

The  Large,  Firm 
High-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rich- 

Flavored  Berry. 
The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  and 
PlaHt. 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  Well. 

Successful  Norm,  sontl 
East  and  West. 

*2  oer  12 ;  #10  per  100 ;  #50 
per  1,000.  Safely  by  mall. 
Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T,  V.  MUNSON, 

Denison,  Tex1 


Root  Grafts —Everything  !  No  larger 
stock  in  U.S.  No  better.  No  cheaper 
Pikk  Co.  Nurseries.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead- 

SUSP'S  VEGETABLE,  FARM 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  in  my  line  of  business. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER.  bridceman, 


37  EAST  19th  gTREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  most  perfect  atrlcle  of  its  kind  made.  Ea«e  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
faeturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes,  Tay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters.  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Add-ess 

INN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  *"MK“ 


DARneu>S|FURROWER 
PM ^’MARKER 


Canttot 

be 

choked, 


Gauge Opens  a  _ 
adiustahle^%Jjl  7-1®'*  better  row  in 
to  all  inegual-^*'  Jffif  either  soft  er  hard 
ItleS  of  ground.  ™  qround  than  any  ether  Marker. 
t-«ftTPa  the  earth  well  pulverised  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
MARKS  any  W  I  HIT  I  —from  XX  to  5  feet,  and 
from  u  lit  ere  mark  to  6  in  <■  lie*  deep. 

“  Take  pleasure  in  recommending  !i.  ft  does.the  bftsifiess;  is 
well  made  and  will  la, l  for  yean. "  J.S.CdtUtu.MoomtMcn.S.J. 

-•It  tar  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  (he  sales 
would  be  immense."  X./,.r\jy./hes.H'asA.t’o.(.\.  1  .)A(ir.SoctiOy 

Hu/  nnnruTCN  n*nfr.,  mookestowbi 
.  W.  UOUGHTEN  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
'  .  25e.  Five  #1.  2  1-i  lb.  can  #1.20 ; 
.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
~  '  ‘  “  free  with  #1.00 


ston  Mass; 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  tlio 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


I IVINGSIONS 

U1  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Our  1890  Catalogue  is  a  complete  Garden 

Guide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds  of  £1 

SEEDS! 

Veicetableft,  Flower*,  "Bulba,  ('t£,;nec’ KmA 
essarv  far  the  garden.  is  mailed  FREK  to  J 
all  who  mention  thU  paper.  With  f 
price*  lower,  quality  hieh^r.  better  facil¬ 
ities  for  filling  orders  promptlv  generous  \ 
treatment  and  over  40  year*  Seed  Farm 
experience  enables  ns  to  please  von. 

A.W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box809COLCMBUS,0. 


0 


KANSAS  SEEDS- 

H  EADQU  ARTERS  forAl  falfa.Kaflir  Corn.Millo Maize, 

Cane  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass,  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Tree  S&eds ta 
Catalog  mailed  tree.  BLAVa*  A®  SEED  fio  t 
V.  BARTELDES  CO.,  Lawrence,  ^Jin* 


SEEDS. 

FLOWER 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


LATEST  IMPROVED  WESTERN 

WASHER ! 

20.000  sold  during 
the  year  18*8. 

This  article  Is  abso¬ 
lutely  warranted  to 
please  you.  if  i  t  Is  not 
what  you  want  your 
money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  I  t  w  i  1 1 
save  you  labor  and 
time.  Write  for 
particulars  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Agents  Wanted 
everywhere. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co., 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


Mr.  R.vwsox  grows  annu¬ 
ally  10  aeres  Beets,  10  acres 
Beans,  8  acres  Cabbage,  10 
acres  Cauliflower,  30  acres 

_ Celery,  6  acres  Onions,  5 

acres  Peas,  15  acres  Spinach,  20  acres 
Squash,  15  acres  Tomatoes,  beside  other 
vegetables  in  smaller  quantifies.  Has  10 
acres  of  Hot-beds,  11  large  Greenhouses. 

He  uses  only  such  seeds  as  he  takes 
from  our  stock,  many  of  which  are  of  his 
own  growing,  and  they  are  such  as  we 
supply  to  all  our  trade.  Is  not  this  a 

guaranty  of  their  excellence? 

Catalogue  (nearly  100  pages)  sent  on 
application.  Special  list  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  large  growers. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO. 

34  SOUTH  MARKET  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


F*  WILD 
LOWERS 

(Hardy  ORNAMENTALS 


FLANTS.  SHRUBS. 
VINES,  FERNS. 

ORCH  I  DS,  BULBS, 

'Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
-.-■r  Tolored  plate,  tOe..  which 
■  -r-Snay  be  deducted  from  1st  order. 
,ETT  &  HOKSFOKD.  Soathwiek,  Mass. 


6O0  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


Particulars. 

and 

Information 

Free. 


AGENTS 
WA  NT  E  P. 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 

W, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

8CPKB8KDUS  ALL  COM)  IT  ION  PtWUKKS 

_  Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic, Blood  Pur- 

try  #»* ]  ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  EXCKL- 
LKXT  FOR  BRKKDIXG  ANIMALS; will  make 
Hens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  i*lb. 
can,  25c.; 5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
$1  for  5-lb.  trial  can.  charges  pre-pald. 
MfgvLbyL.  A.  RAVEN  &  CO. ,  Chicago,  11L 


TREESSsPLANTS 

We  offer  for  theSprln  g  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  F  It  l'IT  and  Ornamental 
TURKS,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FltriTS.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  PncwiCata 
lokoie  Sprinirof  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  185-. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHdNIX) NURSERY 

SIDNEY  T  I'TTLK  &  <_0.,  Proprietors,  li  LOO  XING  ION,  ILL. 


THE 


^  are  those  put  up  by  , 

,  _.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.) 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Pnccd 

Sf [to  ANNUA*. 

lor  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season  s  customers.  J 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Feld 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M .  FERRY  A  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FEB  i5 


THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  18B0. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper's  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


It  will  be  seen  by  this  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  the 
first  prize  in  the  Women's  Na¬ 
tional  Potato  Contest  was  not 
justly  awarded  owing  to  an  over¬ 
sight.  or  to  the  carelessness  it 
may  be,  of  the  judges.  The  first 
prize  goes  to  Mrs.  Selin  da  E. 
Jones  of  New  York,  and  rather 
than  that  any  cause  for  dissatis¬ 
faction  should  arise,  the  prizes 
will  be  distributed  as  announced 
and  an  additional  $100  will  be 
awarded  to  the  first  prize-taker. 
The  variety  planted  was  the 
White  Elephant  and  the  method 
was  again  that  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
trench  system. 


Mr.  Alfred  Rose  of  Penn  Yan,  N. 
Y.,  not  contented  with  his  effort  to 
prove  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato 
was  in  reality  one  of  his  own  seedlings 
— a  claim  not  withdrawn  until  he  was 
threatened  with  a  lawsuit — is  now 
credited  by  one  of  our  contemporaries 
as  being  the  real,  genuine  originator 
of  what  for  10  years  past  has  been 
known  as  the  R,  N.-Y.  Trench  Sys¬ 
tem.  He  originated  this  system  “  60 
years  ago.”  it  appears  ! 


The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  a  good 
many  of  its  readers  are  women  who 
are  directly  interested  in  farm  mat¬ 
ters.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  actual 
farmers,  doing  a  good  deal  of  the  real 
work  and  managing  all  the  details. 
Death  or  sickness  has  left  them  in 
positions  which  render  it  necessary 
for  them  to  till  the  soil.  They  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  the  farm  brave¬ 
ly  and  patiently,  and  are  carrying  it 
on  with  ability  and  profit.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  expects,  before  long,  to  give  an 
account  of  some  of  these  women-farm- 
ers,  why  they  farm,  how  they  work 
and  how  succeed.  It  will  prove  in¬ 
teresting,  we  know,  and  will  it  not 
make  some  of  the  great,  strong  men 
who  are  grumbling  so  against  farm¬ 
ing  ashamed  of  themselves? 


About  a  year  ago  the  Binding  Twine 
Trust  went  into  operation  under  the 
“protection ”  of  a  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
on  foreign  twine.  It  at  once  raised 
the  price  of  twine  so  that  a  grade 
which  could  be  bought  for  nine  cents 
per  pound  in  1888  was  put  up  to  22 
cents  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  1889. 
Later  in  the  season  prices  were  re¬ 
duced  a  trifle  ;  but  by  its  operations 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Trust  extorted 
about  $4,000,000  from  the  farmers  of 
the  country  beyond  the  legitimate 
profits  of  the  trade  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  previous  years.  The  first 
news  of  the  “  combine’s”  action  came 
last  year  from  Minnesota  ;  this  year 
it  comes  from  Iowa.  It  appears 
that  the  Elizabethport  Steam  Cord¬ 
age  Company  and  the  National  Cord¬ 
age  Company  now  control  the  twine 
market,  and  have  advanced  the  prices 
of.  all  kinds  of  twine.  Rpre  jnanilla  is 
jisled.at  18K  cents  pep  poufid,  Pisa]  at 


16  and  sisal  crow  at  14  cents,  and 
there  is  very  little  probability  of  any 
material  decrease  from  these  figures 
during  the  year.  We  are  told  that 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  intend  to  boycott 
binding  twine  altogether,  and  put  up 
their  grain  loose,  or  bind  it  with 
straw.  A  reaper  with  a  straw-bind¬ 
ing  attachment  has  proved  only  part¬ 
ly  satisfactory  in  some.experiments. 


Of  late  years,  nay  months,  there 
has  occurred  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  export  grain  trade  of  this  country. 
A  short  time  back,  New  York  almost 
monopolized  it,  and  Philadelphia  came 
second;  now  Baltimore  takes  the  lead, 
especially  in  the  export  of  corn. 
While  the  elevators  of  the  Empire 
Metropolis  are  doing  a  slow  business 
and  those  of  the  Quaker  City  are  near¬ 
ly  empty  and  almost  idle,  those  of  the 
Monument  City  are  overflowing 
though  pouring  forth  a  constant 
stream  of  grain.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  change  ?  Well,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  has  been 
the  chief  agent  in  effecting  it.  It 
has  given  exceptionally  low  rates 
of  freight,  has  made  advances 
on  consignments  of  grain  over  its  line, 
and  in  many  cases  gone  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  “out  West”  and  bought  large 
amounts  of  corn  at  competing  points 
on  its  own  account  in  order  to  secure 
the  traffic.  Then,  again,  the  elevator 
charges  in  Baltimore  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  those  in  either 
of  its  rivals,  and  an  expert  in  the 
business  says  that  a  difference  of  an 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  in  elevator 
charges  is  enough  to  divert  the  grain 
trade  from  one  port  to  another. 
Philadelphia  has  recognized  this,  and 
a  reduction  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
per  bushel  in  her  grain  elevator 
charges  has  just  been  announced. 
When  will  New  York  follow  this  ex¬ 
cellent  example  ?  Every  reduction  in 
charges  for  handling  agricultural 
produce  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  should  benefit  the  farmer. 


The  reports  with  regard  to  destitu¬ 
tion  in  South  Dakota  are  extremely 
conflicting.  In  the  St.  Paul.  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  papers  grievous  accounts 
have  appeared  of  the  extreme  distress 
in  18  or  19  counties,  and  special  cor¬ 
respondents  of  the  Chicago  papers 
have  given  many  heart-rending  de¬ 
tails.  Governor  Mellette,  of  the  new 
State,  is  said  to  have  officially  certi¬ 
fied  to  the  existence  of  great  destitu¬ 
tion  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is 
now  appealing  to  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago  grain  men  to  contribute 
towards  a  fund  of  $50,000  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  the  work 
of  the  railroad  companies  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  impoverished  farmers  with 
seeds  for  spring  planting.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  joint  resolution  has 
been  introduced  in  the  South  Da¬ 
kota  legislature  denouncing  reports 
of  unusual  destitution  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  and  affirming  the 
ability  and  readiness  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  to  relieve  any  local  distress. 
Indeed,  so  indignant  were  the  law¬ 
makers  at  the  exaggerations  in  the 
Chicago  papers  that  they  have  in¬ 
structed  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  vote  and  work  against  the 
proposition  to  make  the  Windy  City 
the  site  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  1892. 
Letters  from  several  correspondents 
in  the  counties  mentioned  in  our 
editorial  of  January  31,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  accounts  given  in  some  of 
the  papers  and  emphatically  vouched 
for,  were  of  a  sensational  nature. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  some 
serious  distress  does  exist  among  new 
settlers  here  and  there  in  some  parts 
of  the  State  ;  but  the  extent  of  this 
has,  no  doubt,  been  grossly  exagger¬ 
ated  through  Western  papers  and 
frequent  telegrams  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


“AN  EXTRA  IDEA.” 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  letter 
written  by  a  farmer  in  Southern  New 
Jersey. 

“Some  weeks  ago  I  received  that 
Bulletin,  No.  13,  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  it,  and  your  comments 
since  on  it,  have  awakened  an  extra 
idea  in  my  mind  that  we  truckers, 
(sweet  potato  growers  especially)  are 
losing;  some  of  the  valuable  ingred¬ 
ients  in  our  pmnure  through  our  time- 
honored  methods  pf  treatment  of  the 
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same.  My  plan,  and  it  is  also  the 
common  plan  in  this  section,  is  to 
feed  our  cows  long  corn-stalks  in  the 
open  barn-yard,  and  to  throw  on  top 
of  these  our  stable  manure,  and  this 
would  remain  (keeping  it  well  littered) 
until  about  November  1,  succeeding. 
Then  it  would  be  carted  out  in  com¬ 
posts,  and  at  any  time  from  then 
until  April  1,  we  would  cart  an  equal, 
or  larger,  amount  of  purchased  city 
manure,  and  they  would  be  mixed,  if 
the  ground  was  not  frozen,  and 
covered  lightly  with  one  or  two 
inches  of  soil.  If  the  ground  was  frozen, 
and  our  home  manure  also  we  would 
wait  till  it  thawed  to  mix  and  cover. 
Now  my  eyes  have  been  opened  and  I 
can  see  a  large  loss.  Would  the  R. 
N.-Y.  invite  the  views  of  practical 
men  with  regard  to  the  best  methods 
for  those  who  are  situated  as  I  am, 
and  v  ho  wish  to  use  all  their  manure 
on  a  spring  crop,  and  must  have  it  in 
fine  condition  to  use  in  the  hill?” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  venture  to  predict 
that  this  “extra  idea”  will  represent 
extra  money  to  this  young  farmer. 
The  letter  is  printed  here  for  two  rea¬ 
sons  :  1.  To  show  the  value  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  Set  young  men  ot  thinking,  in¬ 
terest  them  in  investigation,  get  them 
in  the  habit  of  comparing  notes  and 
you  have  them.  This  one  bulletin 
will  start  hundreds  of  farmers  on  just 
such  a  search  for  information  as  this 
young  man  mentions.  2.  To  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  discussion  of  a  matter  that  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  than  any  other  that  we 
know  of. 


BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN 
NEBRASKA. 


IT  appears  that  an  experiment  in  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  is 
to  be  made  on  a  grand  scale  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  town  of  Grand  Island, 
in  Hall  County,  in  the  south-central 
part  of  the  State,  has  made  an  ample 
grant  of  land  and  liberal  concessions 
with  regard  to  taxation  to  a  company 
which  is  to  invest  $500,000 — mostly 
Eastern  capital — in  buildings  and  the 
most  approved  machinery  suitable  for 
the  work.  As  a  further  encourage¬ 
ment,  it  appears  that  the  legislature 
has  offered  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per 
pound  upon  all  sugar  manufactured 
in  the  State.  The  great  increase  pro¬ 
jected  and  now  being  made  by  Claus 
Spreckels  in  the  number  of  his  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  California,  shows 
that  that  shrewd,  cautious  expert  in 
the  business  feels  confident  of  success 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  otherwise  he 
would  never  think  of  investing  $5,- 
000,000  in  factories  there,  in  addition 
to  the  $500,000  he  has  already  invested 
at  Watsonville.  France  was  the  first 
country  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  and 
although  Germany  has  of  late  years 
outstripped  her  in  the  production  of 
the  artide,  still  in  our  sister  Republic 
the  industry  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  the  highest  skill  as 
well  as  the  best  appliances  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  it. 

A  French  expert  is  to  have  charge 
of  the  works  at  Grand  Island,  and 
after  a  thorough  investigation,  he  says 
that  the  soil  of  Nebraska  is  far  more 
favorable  to  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  than  is  that  of  France  or  Ger¬ 
many.  The  European  soils,  he  states, 
contain  but  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid — a  highly  im¬ 
portant  agent  in  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets — while  that  of  Nebraska  contains 
three  per  cent.,  and  he  estimates  the 
saccharine  contents  of  Nebraska  beets 
at  12  to  16  per  cent,  while  the  French 
contain  barely  10  per  cent.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  Kansas  and  Iowa,  in  which  the 
beet-sugar  industry  has  already  been 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  will  look  with 
no  small  interest  towards  the  results  to 
be  achieved  in  a  larger  way  in  Nebras¬ 
ka  and,  indeed,  these  results  are  likely 
to  be  of  interest  and  importance  to 
farmers  of  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  also.  According  to  Spreckels 
and  other  good  judges,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  country  should  not,  ere 
long,  become  an  exporter  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  an  importer  of  raw  and 
manufactured  sugar.  The  $100, 000, 000 
now  sent  abroad  every  year  for  the 
product  would  then  be  distributed,  in 
great  part,  among  the  farmers  of  those 
sections  best  adapted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  sugar-beets  and  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  in  other  lines  of  agricultural 
industries  cpuld  be  profitably  dimin¬ 
ished, 


THE  END  OF  THE  GREAT 
“AMERICAN  MEAT 
COMPANY.” 


WHAT  big  hopes  and  fears  were 
started  about  a  year  ago  by 
the  announcement  of  the  formation  of 
the  gigantic  syndicate  called  the 
“  American  Meat  Company,”  which 
was  to  rival  the  dressed  meat  men  of 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  cattle  and  the  marketing  of 
meat.  The  stockmen  of  the  plains 
and  prairies  whose  business  had  been 
rendered  unprofitable  by  the  “Big 
Four’s”  monopoly,  hoped  for  “great 
things  ”  from  the  powerful  rivalry  of 
the  new  organization  which  was  to 
have  a  capital  of  $25,000,000  against 
the  $50,000,000  already  in  use  by  the 
“  Big  Four.”  The  meat  consumers  of 
the  East  also  hoped  for  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  beef  proportionate  to  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of  cattle  ;  while 
Eastern  cattle  owners  dreaded  a  still 
further  reduction  in  the  price  of  their 
stock,  due  to  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  big  Western  organizations.  Then, 
a  few  weeks  later,  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  “Meat  Company”  had 
greatly  strengthened  its  chances  of 
success  by  a  union  with  the  American 
Cattle  Trust.  Then,  in  the  middle  of 
April,  we  were  told  that  the  great  meat 
syndicate  had  collapsed.  Armour, 
the  big  Chicago  chief  of  the  “Big 
Four,”  had  forced  President  Flagler 
and  Vice-president  Moss  to  resign. 
They  were  also,  respectively,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cotton- 
Seed  Trust  nearly  half  whose 
produce  was  taken  by  Armour  to 
adulterate  his  lard,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  threatened  to  start  a 
rival  organization  unless  the  leaders 
of  the  Trust  withdrew  from  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  “Meat  Company.” 
They  did  so,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  enterprise  had  received  its  death¬ 
blow.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
the  announcement  was  loudly  made 
that  the  company  had  been  re-organ¬ 
ized  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever, 
under  the  presidency  of  ex-United 
States  Senator  Warner  Miller,  of  New 
York,  and  the  public  were  urgently 
invited  to  take  shares  in  the  bonanza. 
The  public  didn’t  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  now  the  news  is  allowed  to 
dribble  out  that  the  “Great- Amer¬ 
ican -Meat-Company  ”  enterprise  has 
finally  collapsed.  The  original  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  scheme  sold  their  stock, 
lands  and  “plants”  to  it  at  figures 
egregiously  above  their  actual  or  even 
speculative  values,  and  the  public 
very  sensibly  refused  to  invest  its 
money  in  an  organization  whose  cap¬ 
italization  started  with  so  much 
“  water.” 


BREVITIES. 


Catalogue  notices  of  unusual  interest 
will  be  found  on  page  111. 

And  now  cometh  the  man  who  raiseth 
Lima  beans  without  poles. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  lived 
in  octagon— eight-sided — houses,  will  oblige 
us  by  sending  in  their  names. 

HAVE  any  ot  our  dairymen  experimented 
with  rice-bran  or  rice-meal  yet?  Somebody 
is  missing  a  good  chance  to  procure  cheap 
cattle  food. 

How  about  that  man,  on  page  102,  who  is 
going  to  one  of  the  abandoned  farms  ? 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  him  success  and  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  win  it. 

“Grow  the  pig  and  then  sell  it” — not 
“Grow  the  pig  and  then  fat  it,”  is  the 
thing  to  do  according  to  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Vermont  Station. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  described  the  system  of 
selling  fruits  at  auction  about  six  months 
ago.  Last  week  the  first  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  began  to  talk  about  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  at  last  induced  one  of 
our  leading  implement  manufacturers  to 
make  a  potato  sorter  and  place  it  on  the 
market.  No  implement  nas  been  more 
generally  demanded. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  sow  about 
three  bushels  of  tobacco  dust  on  its  garden 
potato-plot,  this  spring.  Why  ?  Just  to 
see  what  effect  it  will  have  on  flea-beetles, 
potato-beetles,  the  potato-blight,  fungus, 
etc. 

Cotton  seed  meal  is  regarded  by  many 
Southern  farmers  as  their  cheapest  and 
best  source  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizers.  As 
it  is  a  feed  stuff  it  is  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  fertilizer  law.  It  fre¬ 
quently  contains  a  quantity  of  hulls  which 
considerably  reduce  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
Not  long  ago  we  were  told  of  a  plan  to  raise 
cotton  for  seed  alone.  It  was  stated  that 
bushels  of  seed  could  be  grown  per  aero 
which,  being  without  lint,  could  be  ground 
into  meal  or  sold  entire  to  feed  like  gram 
What  has  become  of  the  plap  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


( Continued  from.  Page  99.) 


ning  habit.  I  noted  that  the  blossoms  of 
the  Soja  were  not  as  conspicuous  as  those 
of  our  common  beans,  and  while  most  of 
them  were  of  a  pink  color,  one  or  two  of 
them  were  a  pretty  yellow.  I  found  that 
the  cow-pea  on  the  same  area  yielded  more 
fodder  than  the  largest  variety  of  Soja, 
and,  moreover,  being  decidedly  of  a  running 
habit,  it  more  nearly  covered  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  I  found,  also,  that  both  were 
highly  relished  in  a  green  state  i  y  milch 
cows. 

Which  contain  the  most  nutriment  is  a 
matter  for  our  agricultural  stations  to  de¬ 
termine  by  a  system  of  careful  experiment¬ 
ing  that  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  farmer.  I  think  that  the  Soja  will  be 
found  to  have  an  advantage  over  our  ordi¬ 
nary  beans,  in  that  the  pods  being  less 
pulpy  in  their  nature,  the  beans  will  dry 
without  molding  even  when  not  fully  ma¬ 
tured.  I  noted  that  pigs  appeared  to  be 
very  fond  of  the  beans  and  that  cows  eager¬ 
ly  devoured  the  pods  even  when  they  were 
rather  dry.  I  noted  also  that  besides  the 
very  early  dwarf  variety,  which  was  too 
small-vined  to  produce  a  large  crop  per 
acre,  there  were  two  of  the  varieties  that 
matured  sufficiently  early  to  make  them 
reliable  for  a  crop  as  far  north  as  latitude 
4?  degrees  if  planted  on  a  warm  slope.  I 
have  raised  the  Soja  off  and  on  for  over  40 
years,  and  experimented  at  various  times 
in  cooking  the  beans,  baking  them  with  a 
slice  of  pork,  just  as  we  cook  that  famous 
New  England  dish  “  baked  beans.”  I  find 
that  though  very  rich,  they  have  a  peculiar 
flavor,  suggesting  that  of  cow-peas,  one  va¬ 
riety  of  which,  before  the  rebellion,  was  oft- 
times  found  in  the  stores  at  the  North  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “  Calavauses.”  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  oiir  experimental  stations 
are  taking  up  for  thorough  examination 
this  foreign  bean,  to  determine  its  value 
both  for  fodder  and  for  human  uses.  The 
tables  of  nutrient  values  rank  it  far  in 
advance  of  all  our  vegetables,  and  as  having, 
on  an  average,  double  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  various  grains.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


A  merited  tribute  to  President  Barry ; 
good  suggestions  and  cautions  in  the  use 
of  insecticides  and  fungicides;  interest¬ 
ing  hints  on  the  embellishment  of  public 
pleasure  grounds;  some  of  the  newer 
strawberries;  horticulture  in  whiter; 
steam  and  hot  water  heating  of  green¬ 
houses;  essentials  to  the  successful  forc¬ 
ing  of  plants;  chemistry  in  relation  to 
horticulture;  precautions  in  evaporat¬ 
ing  fruit;  the  “clematis  disease" ;  dwarf 
and  standard  pears;  new  fruits;  crit¬ 
icisms;  officers  elected. 


There  is  no  more  prominent  horticul¬ 
tural  society  than  that  of  Western  New 
York.  The  35th  anuual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Rochester  January  22d 
and 23d.  Owing  to  tue  inability  of  Pres. 
Patrick  Barry  to  bo  present,  the  Vice  Pres. 
W.  C.  Barry,  presided  at  the  meetings.  At 
the  first  session  a  letter  was  read  from 
Pres.  Barry  in  which  he  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  resign.  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  expressed  the 
feeling  of  all  present  when  he  said  :  “  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  as  long  as  Patrick  Barry  is  able 
to  write  ‘  Yours  truly’,  he  be  President  of 
this  society.” 

The  first  paper  read  was  one  by  State 
Entomologist  Lintner,  on  “  Late  Experience 
with  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Orchard  and 
Garden.”  Dr.  Lintner  stated  that  great 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  study  of  economic  entomology 
and  that  a  great  impetus  had  been  given  by 
the  establishment  of  the  experiment 
stations,  30  of  which  had  entomologists 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  able 
men  in  the  country.  He  said  also  that  he 
expected  that  within  a  few  years  nearly 
all  of  our  injurious  insects  would  be  under 
control.  The  important  subject  of  spray¬ 
ing  was  carefully  discussed.  The  force 
pump  is  so  important  that  every  horticul¬ 
turist  and  orphardist  must  have  pue,  Jf  Jia 
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wishes  to  do  anything  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  As  a  rule,  stronger  solutions  of 
the  arsenical  poisons  have  been  used  than 
were  necessary  and  in  no  case  should  the 
proportion  of  the  poison  exceed  one  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water.  Use  as  little  of  the 
arsenite  as  will  suffice  to  kill  the  insects. 

It  appears  now  as  though  the  arsenites 
were  liable  to  injure  advanced  foliage 
most ;  if  this  be  so,  later  sprayings  must  be 
more  diluted  ;  a  solution  of  one  pound  to 
at  least  300  gallons  of  water  is  strong 
enough  for  peach  trees ;  one  pound  to 
from  250  to  300  gallons  for  plums.  Paris- 
green  is  best  for  some  trees;  while  London- 
purple  is  better  for  others.  White  arsenic 
cannot  be  used  with  safety  especially  wThen 
dissolved  by  boiling.  Particular  attention 
was  called  to  the  value  of  a  stream  of  water 
applied  to  the  plants  with  force.  The 
speaker  had  found  this  especially  good  for 
the  rose  slug,  small  rose  leaf  hopper  and 
the  small  leaf  hoppers  of  the  grape,  espec¬ 
ially  if  used  while  the  insect  is  in  its  larval 
form,  and  on  all  plant  lice  that  can  be 
reached  by  the  spray.  It  is  now  probable 
that  we  can  combine — with  saving  of  labor 
in  applying — fungicides  and  insecticides, 
as,  for  instance,  the  application  of  London- 
purple  for  killing  the  potato  bug  and  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  the  potato  rot. 
The  best  formula  for  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  he  said  was  six  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water ;  four  pounds  of  lime 
dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  cold  water ;  mix 
and  dilute  with  cold  water  to  22  gallons. 
Tn  regard  to  carbolized  plaster  as  an 
insecticide,  he  said  more  experiments  were 
necessary,  but  that  it  woul  I  probably  prove 
valuable  in  fighting  the  rose  bug.  The  life 
historv  of  this  insect  has  just  been  worked 
out  at  Washington.  It  is  what  may  be 
called  a  local  insect  and  lately  has  been 
found  in  great  swarms  in  a  swamp  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  One  observer  there  has  watched 
the  pests  for  two  or  three  years  coming 
from  about  the  same  place  and  moving 
slowly  in  immense  numbers.  Among  other 
insects  mentioned  was  a  new  pear  insect 
which  was  found  to  belong  to  the  “case- 
bearers.”  The  larva  of  this  inserts  a  part  of 
its  body  into  the  fruit  and  makes  it  look  as 
though  a  small  twig  had  been  stuck  into 
the  pear.  If  it  appears  in  great  numbers, 
spray  with  an  arsenite  soon  after  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  young  fruit.  The  cherry  tree 
slug  the  larva  of  which  riddles  the  leaves,  can 
be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  hellebore 
(one  ounce  to  two  gal.ons  of  water)  or  by 
dusting  the  plants  with  fresh  air-slaked 
lime.  Destroy  the  grape  vine  flea  beetles, 
during  hibernation  by  burning  the  rubbish 
of  the  vineyard  or  the  loose  bark  of  the 
posts.  If  they  get  started  in  the  spring 
knock  them  off  into  a  pan  or  apply  a  poison¬ 
ous  liquid  to  the  buds.  Later  they  may  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  Paris- 
green. 

Much  discussion  followed  this  paper,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  we  must  use  great 
care  m  the  use  of  either  Paris-green  or 
London-purple  and  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  strength  of  different 
solutions  if  the  ingredients  are  not  fresh  and 
the  user  must  keep  the  solution  thoroughly 
stirred  when  applying  it.  For  the  Flat¬ 
headed  Apple-tree  Borer  Dr.  Lintner  re¬ 
commended  painting  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  soap  and  carbolic  acid  up  from  the 
ground  for  two  feet  and  then  cutting  out 
or  killing  with  a  wire  any  borers  which  may 
be  found.  For  the  black  aphis  on  the 
cherry,  he  tells  us  to  commence  early  with 
a  stream  of  cold  water  and  later  to  spray 
thoroughly  with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

The  reports  from  the  various  counties 
showed,  in  general,  that  the  season  had 
been  rather  a  bad  one,  especially  for  apples 
and  pears,  owing  to  the  late  frosts  in  some 
places  and  the  heavy  rains  in  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  on  the  “  Embellishment 
of  Public  Pleasure  Grounds”  by  William 
McMillan,  Superintendent  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Parks.  This  subject,  although  not 
directly  connected  with  fruit  growing,  is 
one  which  demands  the  attention  of  every 
horticulturist.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  important  points  brought  out :  Em¬ 
bellishment  includes  everything  necessary 
to  the  following  out  of  an  intended  plan  of 
improvement.  We  must  first  devise  a  fitting 
plan  of  improvement.  For  this  we  must  study 
the  natural  characteristics  of  the  land  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  All  de¬ 
tails  must  fit  into  the  geueral  plan.  After 
a  suitable  plan  has  been  adopted,  the  work 
of  construction  will  require  great  care.  No 
hasty  changes  must  be  made  and  no  petty 
details  must  be  held  to  too  obstinately. 
All  work,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
neruipue^tj  pi  the  uoorlv  dour,  is  the  more 


costly  in  the  end.  All  features  should  be 
in  harmony  with  each  other  and  nothing 
should  be  introduced  that  cannot  be  kept 
up.  Mr.  McMillan  spoke  very  forcibly 
against  the  present  carpet  bedding  system 
as  not  being  expressive  or  artistic.  Nature 
is  always  temperate  in  her  display  of  colors, 
and  just  because  we  can  enjoy  the  brilliancy 
of  the  rainbow  for  a  few  moments  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  would  enjoy  it  con¬ 
tinuously  fora  whole  summer.  Don’t  have 
one  part  of  large  grounds  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest.  It  is  “  poor  taste 
to  array  one  part  in  purple  and  fine  linen  if 
the  other  half  be  but  half  clad  in  tattered 
rags  of  the  cheapest  home-spun.”  The 
greater  use  of  some  of  our  much  neglected 
wild  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  was  very 
strongly  urged.  Some  of  these  trees  are 
not  only  beautiful  in  shape,  but  also  in 
color  of  foliage,  especially  in  the  autumn. 
For  rural  grounds  he  is  in  favor  of  simple, 
quiet,  soothing  and  soft  effects.  “  The  true 
ideal  of  park  recreation  to  persons  worn  by 
the  harrassing  turmoil  of  city  life  is  the 
refreshing  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  blissful  that  may  be  seen  and  felt 
amid  the  serene  manifestations  of  Nature 
embodied  in  the  scene.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


IVf Oman’s  Work, 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


APRETT  Y  bureau  cover  recently  seen 
was  of  white  butcher’s  linen,  hav¬ 
ing  a  border  of  single  grape-leaves  around 
the  edge.  The  leaves  were  button-holed 
all  ’round,  and  veined  in  outline  stitch,  the 
work  being  done  with  white  floss  silk. 
After  working,  the  outer  edge  was  cut  out 
to  the  button-holing,  thus  making  the 
border. 

Tray  cloths  are  very  pretty  made  in  the 
same  way  ;  indeed,  the  prettiest  embroi¬ 
dered  linen  cloths  are  those  worked  either 
in  white  or  gold  ;  sometimes  both  are  used. 
Cut- work  borders,  that  is  to  say,  a  con¬ 
nected  pattern  which  has  been  buttonholed, 
the  material  being  cut  away  around  the  de¬ 
sign,  so  as  to  give  an  open-work  effect, 
gives  a  lovely  finish  to  tray-cloths,  carver’s 
napkins  or  buffet  scarfs.  The  embroi 
dery  is  white,  and  is  done  on  fine  linen. 
This  embroidery  on  linen  does  not  cost 
nearly  so  much  as  many  other  styles  of 
fancy-work,  and  is  very  useful,  especially 
in  aiding  one  to  arrange  a  table  prettily. 

♦ 

* *  * 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  seen 
the  little  rings,  covered  with  a  buttonhol¬ 
ing  of  silk,  which  are  used  to  border  fancy- 
work.  They  are  really  pretty,  and  a  quick 
worker  can  soon  cover  them,  either  with  a 
needle  or  crochet  hook.  They  make  a 
handsome  border  when  sewn  into  dia¬ 
monds,  joined  together,  with  silk  looped 
into  the  bottom  ones  to  make  a  fringe.  A 
pretty  lamp-shade  may  be  made  of  piuk 
China  silk  ;  it  should  be  quite  full,  drawn 
in  at  the  top  with  pink  baby  ribbon,  tied 
with  many  loops.  The  lower  edge  should 
be  cut  into  points.  Make  a  border  of  the 
rings  joined  into  diamonds,  eleven  in  each, 
that  is,  a  center  row  of  three  rings,  and  on 
either  side  first  a  row  of  two  and  then  one. 
Cut  the  points  in  your  shade  to  fit  these 
diamonds ;  then  lay  on  the  border,  a  dia¬ 
mond  fitting  into  every  slash  between  the 
points.  Make  the  border  come  just  over 
the  edge  of  the  shade,  and  sew  it  securely 
into  place.  Then  finish  it  with  a  fringe, 
made  by  looping  four  double  strands  of 
silk  into  every  ring  along  the  edge.  This 
shade  is  very  pretty  when  made  in  gold- 
color.  Either  pink  or  yellow  in  various 
shades  wrill  always  be  found  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  colors  for  a  lamp-shade,  as  they  cast 
a  pretty  and  becoming  light,  while  green 
or  blue  makes  a  very  unbecoming  shade 
over  the  complexion. 

4 

*  * 

We  recently  saw  a  toilet  set  trimmed 
with  the  rings  mentioned  above,  in  a  very 
pretty  fashion.  The  color  used  was  pale 
green.  The  pin  cushion  was  square,  cover¬ 
ed  with  pale-green  satin.  A  diamond- 
shaped  mat,  made  of  silk-covered  rings  the 
same  color  as  the  cushion,  and  edged  with 
friuge,  was  laid  over  the  cushion.  The 
four  corners,  left  uncovered  by  the  mat, 
were  adorned  by  four  full,  pinked  out  ro¬ 
settes  of  the  satin.  The  toilet  bottles, 
which  were  square,  were  covered  with  the 
green  satin,  and  had  on  each  side  a  dia 
mom) -shaped  me^sUjQH  p?the  rings, 


These  rings  make  a  pretty  finish  for  dec¬ 
orating  scarfs.  One  beauty,  recently  seen, 
was  of  pale  pink  surah  ;  on  either  end  was 
a  band  of  delicate  bolting  cloth,  painted 
with  a  dainty  floral  design.  The  edge  was 
cut  into  deep  points,  and  filled  in  with  a 
deep  border  of  pink  rings,  after  the  fashion 
described  in  the  lamp-shade.  This  scarf  was 
really  too  dainty  for  any  save  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  room,  but  the  same  plan  may  easily  be 
carried  out  in  less  perishable  fabrics,  with¬ 
out  the  bolting-cloth  border.  A  scarf  of 
old-gold  draping  silk,  bordered  with  rings 
in  the  same  color,  will  lighten  up  a  dark 
corner,  and  when  it  fades,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  an  ugly  color.  Dull  electric  blue,  or 
some  of  the  {esthetic  shades  in  light  green, 
make  into  a  pretty  bit  of  draping,  either  to 
put  on  a  chair  back,  or  to  throw  over  the 
corner  of  a  shelf  or  picture. 


SOME  HOMELY  FINDINGS. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


THE  men-folkhave  been  sorely  puzzled 
to  get  mittens  that  would  be  both 
warm  and  durable.  Leather  mittens,  es¬ 
pecially  if  fleece  lined,  are  warm  in  dry 
weather,  but  do  not  bear  wetting.  Knitted 
ones,  seem  they  ever  so  substantial,  soon 
give  way,  especially  if  much  wood  is 
handled.  Last  year  a  neighbor  offered  her 
mitten-pattern,  which  I  speedily  procured 
and  proceeded  to  make  use  of.  In  the 
house  were  some  generous  remnants  of  verv 
thick,  firm  cloaking.  Of  this  material  I 
made  a  pair  of  mittens  that  delighted  my 
“  masculine’s  ”  heart,  and  were  the  envy  of 
his  acquaintances.  Warmer  than  any¬ 
thing  he  had  worn,  they  were  uninjured  by 
the  wet,  and  have  been  very  durable.  One 
could  probably  procure  a  good  mitten  pat¬ 
tern  from  a  pattern  dealer.  I  made  mine 
with  felled  seams,  and  the  thumbs  were 
sown  in  over  and-over  stitch,  with  the 
stoutest  of  thread. 

I  have  also  been  perplexed  to  obtain  a 
durable  dish-cloth.  A  dish-mop  will  hardly 
serve  for  baking-tins  and  other  cooking 
utensils,  and  seems  quite  inadequate  for 
milk-cans.  Crash  is  soon  worn  out,  and 
even  one  of  knitted  cotton  yielded  to  un¬ 
timely  decay,  frayed  by  constant  contact 
with  the  sharp  edges  of  tin  things.  A  ball 
of  old-fashioned  “wicking”  solved  that 
difficulty.  The  dish  cloth  should  be  knit 
loosely  on  wooden  needles,  and  requires  one 
ball  of  the  wicking.  It  may  seem  small  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used,  but  it  is  so  thick  it  is  fully 
large  enough.  And  it  is  very  soft. 

I  have  found  that  the  steam  of  vinegar 
will  afford  relief  for  neuralgia  in  the  head 
or  face.  Heat  a  brick,  wind  flannel  around 
it,  pour  on  a  little  vinegar  and  inhale  the 
vapor,  repeating  until  relieved.  Or,  if 
lying  down,  saturate  a  flannel  with  tne 
vinegar,  and  hold  it  to  the  face,  with  a  hot 
brick  or  flat-iron  behind  it  to  keep  it  steam¬ 
ing.  This  remedy  is  also  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best  for  a  cold  in  the  head. 

A  drop  of  peppermint  on  a  bit  of  cotton 
placed  in  or  beside  a  troublesome  tooth 
will  sometimes  relieve  the  ache. 

White  of  egg  I  find  a  good  substitute 
for  mucilage,  as  it  is  cleanly,  convenient 
and  dependable. 

A  certain  cheery  woman  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  is  a  perpetual  marvel  to  me  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  she  is  able  to  do  and 
keep  done.  She  is  not  young,  and  has  a 
houseful  of  “men-folks”  of  her  own,  with 
no  daughter  at  home,  and  they  live  on  a 
farm.  But  her  floors  are  always  spotlessly 
clean,  her  table  generously  spread,  her 
stove  black,  her  windows  shining,  her 
rooms  in  order,  her  mending  done,  she  her¬ 
self  tidy  and  unhurried.  Moreover,  she 
does.have  time  to  go  out,  at  least  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  at  some  seasons  often.  “How 
does  she  do  it  ?”  I  wondered,  and  I 
treasured  every  word  that  helped  to  solve 
the  mystery.  Oue  day  she  said:  “I  al¬ 
ways  take  time  for  my  meals.  If  I  have  a 
tableful  to  wait  on,  or  folks  coming  or  go¬ 
ing,  or  anything  happens  so  that  I  cau’t 
take  an  opportunity  at  the  right  time,  I 
wait  till  I  can.”  And  again:  “I  get  so 
tired  by  afternoon  that  I  should  just  have 
to  go  to  bed  if  I  stayed  at  home,  so  I  run 
out  somewhere  and  rest  that  way.” 

How  many  women  would  have  added  the 
“little  more”  that  would  make  bed  or 
lounge  the  only  refuge,  and  put  call  or 
walk  or  ride  out  of  the  question !  But 
these  things,  and  others  like  them,  reveal 
one  secret  of  her  ability. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

THE  beauties  of  the  farm  and  surround¬ 
ing  scenery,  the  development  and 
growth  pf  the  unfolding  plants,  aud  the 
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progress  of  the  work  of  Nature  filling  the 
world  with  wonderful  beauty  and  life,  are 
constant  sources  of  refined  and  elevating 
enjoyment  though  often  unappreciated. . . . 

Beechek  SAID :  The  most  important 
element  in  the  education  of  the  common 
people  is  the  increasing  of  that  cerebral  ex¬ 
citability  which  is  produced  by  it.  It  is 
not  simply  that  they  know  more :  it  is  that 
education  changes  the  very  vitality  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  opens  a  man  to  every 
influence  that  is  in  creation . 

Du.  Cutler  says  it  is  a  poor  specimen  of 
a  Christian  who  is  satisfied  to  be  to-day  no 
better  than  he  was  yesterday.  To  be  bare¬ 
ly  alive  is  not  enough.  Jesus  promises  to 
all  his  blood-bought  disciples  that  they 
shall  have  “life  more  abundantly .” . 

The  CHURcn  Press  says  the  Bible  is  not 
a  mysterious  essence  requiring  a  key  to  in¬ 
terpret,  but  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ;  a  Divine  revelation 
and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness. 


Pomes  tic  Ccommuj 


CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


“Strenyth  for  to-day  is  all  that  wc  need. 
As  there  never  will  be  a  to-morrow ; 

For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to¬ 
day. 

With  its  measure  of  joy  and  of  sorrow .” 


“UP  STAIRS  AND  DOWN  STAIRS 
AND  IN  MY  LADY’S  CHAMBER.” 


HE  would  be  thought  a  very  careless, 
unbusiness-like  merchant,  who,  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  did  not  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  stock  of  goods ;  make  a 
careful  division  of  the  different  grades ; 
plan  to  dispose  of  the  inferior  stock  or  of  a 
surplus  in  any  line  and  keep  himself  well 
informed  concerning  his  business  general¬ 
ly.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  and  on  the 
same  principle  of  thrift,  should  every  good 
housekeeper  manage  her  little  domestic 
business.  With  most  of  us  as  with  the 
merchant,  mid-winter  brings  the  nearest 
approach  to  leisure  and  the  most  convenient 
time  for  doing  this. 

The  winter  sewing  for  the  family  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  before  this ;  consequently  the 
clothing  is  now  easily  kept  in  repair  by  the 
“  stitch  in  time”  and  we  now  have  leisure 
to  take  a  careful  inventory  of  our  house¬ 
hold  belongings.  Bright  young  matrons 
may  not  need  any  other  help  than  their 
trusty  memories ;  but  I  think  the  easier 
and  more  dependable  way  is  to  have  a 
small  memorandum,  and  under  different 
heads  make  lists,  not  only  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  made  but  of  all  the  repairing 
of  old  garments  and  the  making  of  new  as 
well.  During  the  operation  of  inspecting 
chambers,  closets,  bureaus,  etc.,  I  always 
take  my  notes  promiscuously,  and  at  my 
leisure  assort  and  arrange  them  under  dif¬ 
ferent  heads ;  of  the  purchases  to  be  made  I 
have  two  lists,  one  called  “Must  Daves” 
and  the  other  called  “  Wants.”  I  expect  I 
am  very  like  the  average  housekeeper  in 
this  respect.  I  have  many  wants  which  are 
not  needs,  and  without  a  clearly  defined 
idea  one  is  very  apt  to  see  some  tempting 
bargain  and  impulsively  secure  a  “  want  ” 
which  may  perhaps  necessitate  the  doing 
without  a  genuine  need. 

The  garments  needing  making  and  re¬ 
pairing  should  be  arranged  as  two  separate 
lists,  the  most  important  items  in  each 
case  heading  the  list,  and  as  fast  as  these 
are  completed  they  should  be  crossed  off. 
The  woman  who  has  never  tried  this  or  a 
similar  plan  may  think  it  looks  formid¬ 
able  ;  but  one  trial  will  convince  her  that, 
like  most  systematic  ways  of  doing  work, 
it  is  by  far  the  easier.  It  is  a  pleasure 
either  to  do  or  to  superintend  work  when 
one  has  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  what 
she  needs  to  do.  Mending  is  a  fine  art — 
and  capable  of  being  made  a  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bug- bear  so  many  women 
make  it. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  make 
slips  of  strong  unbleached  cotton  cloth  to 
draw  on  over  every  mattress.  They  should 
be  cut  box-shaped  similar  to  a  mattress 
and  tied  at  one  end  by  tapes.  Thick 
“tacks”  or  comfortables  to  be  used  next 
the  mattress,  should  be  covered  with  strong 
material,  a  cheap  grade  of  ticking  being 
superior  to  anything  else.  Do  not  tie 
them  close  together:  the  cotton  should  al¬ 
ways  be  removed  when  they  become  soiled 
enough  to  need  cleaning.  All  things  con¬ 


sidered,  blankets  combine  more  good  qual¬ 
ities  than  any  other  kind  of  bedding.  But 
many  women  consider  quilts  a  necessity,  or 
cannot  afford  one  entire  outfit  of  blankets 
for  a  house.  I  have  great  respect  and  admir¬ 
ation  for  very  many  of  our  mothers’  ideas 
and  ways  of  doing  things ;  but  the  elabor¬ 
ately  pieced  and  much  quilted  bed-quilt, 
which  so  many  women  seem  striving  to  make 
popular  again,  is  not  one  of  those  things. 
The  only  merit  I  can  see  in  the  work  is,  that 
it  is  very  fascinating  and  easy  for  teaching 
little  girls  their  first  lessons  in  sewing. 
“  Tacks  ”  made  of  handsome  satine  either 
figured  or  plain,  of  oil-boiled  figured  Tur¬ 
key  red  calico,  of  handsome  domestic  ging¬ 
ham,  or  of  worsted  dress  goods  tied  regu¬ 
larly  with  Dexter’s  cotton  in  either  white 
or  colored,  and  in  case  of  the  worsted  ones, 
with  tufts  of  Germantown  yarn,  have  every 
advantage  over  pieced  and  quilted  quilts. 
They  can  be  made  in  one-tenth  part  the 
time,  feel  much  softer  and  lighter,  and  are 
as  handsome  if  not  handsomer.  There  is 
not  one  woman  in  100  who  might  not 
spend  her  time  more  profitably  than  in 
piecing  bed-quilts. 

Marseilles  quilts  in  both  white  and 
colored  are  being  woven  in  handsomer  de¬ 
signs  than  ever,  and  the  cheaper  grades  of 
crochet  quilts  are  now  made  of  excellent 
quality.  The  ingenious  woman  who  is  an 
adept  at  embroidery  can  make  beautiful 
bed-spreads  of  different  materials.  The 
old-fashioned  ribbed  dimity,  Bolton  sheet¬ 
ing,  linen  sheeting,  etc.,  outline  work  is 
the  kind  commonly  used,  and  detached 
sprays  or  other  designs  spread  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  are  more  popular  than  set 
corner  and  center-pieces. 

A  pretty  idea  is  to  repeat  the  same  flower 
that  is  in  the  wall  paper,  the  back  ground 
of  which  should  be  of  the  same  color  as  the 
wood-work  in  either  a  darker  or  a  lighter 
shade.  A  bed- spread  should  be  made  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  size  of  the  mattress 
below  the  pillows,  hemmed  on  all  four 
sides,  and  edged  with  heavy  lace  all 
around.  The  ones  made  of  linen  sheeting 
are  very  handsome  with  either  hem-stitch 
or  a  wider  drawn  work  above  a  five-inch¬ 
wide  hem.  Pillow  covers  are  made  to 
match  the  last  style,  either  in  one  piece  or 
two,  as  preferred.  When  embroidered  in 
colors,  wash  silk  should  be  used,  and  when 
in  white,  linen  art  thread. 

The  scarfs  most  in  demand  for  bureaus 
and  dressing  tables  are  those  which  can  be 
lauudried.  Roman  embroidery  done  in 
either  white  or  yellow  silk  and  drawn  work 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  decora¬ 
tion  for  them. 

Comparatively  few  chamber  floors  are 
now  carpeted  all  over.  In  most  new  houses 
they  are  made  either  of  hard  wood,  finished 
in  natural  color,  or  stained  or  painted  to 
accord  with  the  wood-work  of  the  room. 
Large  rugs  for  the  center  of  the  floor  are 
very  often  made  of  carpet,  moquette  or 
body  brussels  being  considered  the  best 
with  a  harmonizing  border  all  around  nice¬ 
ly  mitered  at  the  corners.  Remnants  of 
both  carpet  and  border  can  often  be  utilized 
in  this  way,  and  obtained  at  a  merely  nom¬ 
inal  price  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  colors  and  pattern  of 
the  rug,  wall  paper,  hangings  and  bed 
furnishings,  should  be  in  accord.  For 
summer  or  to  use  -with  light  furniture, 
there  are  fadeless  cotton  Japanese  rugs 
which  are  artistic  in  color  and  design,  and 
so  light  in  weight  as  to  be  easily  shaken 
and  cleaned.  French  satine  is  more  satis¬ 
factory,  as  regards  its  unfading  qualities, 
than  cretonne  for  use  as  draperies  of  beds 
and  dressing  tables,  or  for  covering  cushions 
and  pillows.  It  is  also  another  item  often 
sold  cheap  out  of  its  regular  season. 

Turkish  cotton  crape  is  a  very  handsome 
material  for  chamber  draperies.  It  is 
cheap,  bears  washing  perfectly  and  looks 
very  dainty;  it  is  transparent  enough  for 
an  inked  pattern  to  show  through  it,  so 
that  any  woman  can  do  her  own  marking 
of  designs  for  embroidery  by  using  a  soft 
pencil.  Linen  floss  in  the  dull  golden 
colors  washes  well,  and  by  using  this  with 
wash  silks  for  the  flowers,  many  beautiful 
articles  can  be  made  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay — such  as  bed  hangings,  bed¬ 
spreads,  pillow  covers,  drapery  for  the 
dressing  table,  scarf  for  the  mantel  lambre¬ 
quin,  bracket  drapery  for  a  clock,  a  wall- 
pocket  or  a  set  of  draped  hanging  book¬ 
shelves.  I  think  one  piece  of  the  goods 
would  be  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  mentioned. 

If,  when  making  sheets,  the  sewing  of 
them  together  is  not  an  item  of  expense,  it 
is  more  economical  to  use  single-width 
cloth,  as  when  partly  worn,  they  can  be 
ripped  apart,  the  outer  edges  can  be  sewed 
together,  and  so  made  to  wear  a  much 
longer  time  than  they  otherwise  would. 


Sheets  should  never  be  made  less  than  2% 
yards  long,  and  if  made  of  unbleached  cloth 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  much  more  durable 
for  servants’  rooms,  or  other  common  wear 
— an  inch  should  be  allowed  on  each  yard 
for  shrinkage. 

I  think  linen  napery  was  never  woven  in 
as  artistic,  handsome  designs  as  now,  or 
sold  at  as  reasonable  prices.  Beautiful 
lunch  sets  can  be  had  in  either  all  white, 
or  a  combination  of  white  and  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  colors.  Even  the  most  delicate  of 
them  wash  beautifully  if  carefully  laun- 
dried.  For  ordinary  wear,  however,  a 
fringed  cloth  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a 
hemmed  one ;  even  heavy  knotted  fringe 
will  wear  and  break  off  while  the  cloth  is 
otherwise  perfectly  good,  thus  imparting 
to  it  a  dilapidated  air.  Table-cloths  will 
not  only  look  decidedly  better,  but  will 
wear  much  longer,  if  a  heavy  Canton 
flannel  spread  is  used  under  them  next  the 
table.  Hand-sewing  is  far  preferable  to  any 
machine-stitching  on  table  linen.  In  trim¬ 
ming  off  a  table-cloth  preparatory  to  hem- 
ing  it,  the  pieces  should  be  saved,  and 
raveled  out  to  darn  old  cloths  with.  Quite 
a  dilapidated  old  table-cloth  can  be  made 
to  do  service  a  long  time  by  darning  it 
nicely — and  then,  “  making  a  virtue  of  ne¬ 
cessity,”  covering  the  mended  places  with 
embroidered  or  other  fancy  doyleys. 

Several  different  styles  of  tray  and  car¬ 
vers’  cloths  can  be  boughtin  plain, in  twilled, 
in  damask  and  in  momie  linen,  with  hand¬ 
some  knotted  fringe,  with  lace,  with  hem¬ 
stitched  borders,  and  with  wider,  more 
elaborate  designs  of  drawn  work  either 
stamped  for  outline  embroidery  or  not  as 
you  prefer.  These  designs,  however,  are 
usually  very  ordinary,  and  it  is  preferable 
to  have  them  stamped  to  order,  though,  of 
course,  more  expensive.  Knit  and  cro- 
chetted  linen  lace  is  coming  to  be  very  pop¬ 
ular  for  these  uses.  Handsome  cloths  can 
be  made  at  home  of  butchers’  linen,  either 
simply  hemmed  and  trimmed  with  lace- 
fringe,  or  embroidered  in  outline.  For 
common  use  I  find  a  carvers’  cloth  made 
more  nearly  square  than  is  common,  so  as 
to  come  well  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  more 
desirable.  With  all  the  beautiful  devices 
and  exquisite  delicacy  of  coloring  in  both 
weaves  and  embroideries,  it  is  still  an  in¬ 
disputable  fact  that  nothing  is  more  dainty 
and  beautiful  than  spotless  white  napery 
and  the  added  bit  of  color  to  come  from  the 
decorated  china  and  glass. 

If  proper  ornamentation  of  underwear 
means  more  work  at  good  wages  for  a  seam¬ 
stress,  let  the  work  go  on,  and  let  women 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  indulge  their 
laudable  pride  to  its  utmost ;  but  when,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  it  means  stitch,  stitch, 
stitch  for  the  already  over-worked  house¬ 
wife,  then  I  protest.  It  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  a  positive  sin.  After  making  out  a  list 
of  the  garments  needed  by  each  individual 
member  of  your  family,  instead  of  cutting 
out  one  or  two  as  you  progress  in  sewing, 
take  a  day  or  two  and  cut  enough  to  wipe 
out  the  entire  list.  The  advantages  are  all 
on  the  side  of  this  plan  if  only  you  fold 
each  piece  carefully  and  roll  up  every  gar¬ 
ment  by  itself.  One  often  feels  in  the 
mood  for  sewing  when  she  is  not  in  a  mood 
for  cutting,  consequently  if  this  has  been 
previously  done,  she  will  pick  up  the  work, 
and  though  perhaps  but  a  few  stitches  are 
put  in  they  will  soon  aggregate  quite  a  nice 
bit  of  sewing.  Very  many  housewives  have 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  how  time  is  either 
lost  or  won. 

Hamburg  embroideries,  at  least  in  the 
cheaper  grades,  wear  so  poorly  as  to  be 
only  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Torchon  or 
Medici  lace  is  much  more  serviceable  and 
little,  if  any,  more  expensive.  The  makers 
of  machine-made  lace  have  also  made  rapid 
improvement  of  late  both  in  the  designs 
and  weaving,  and  some  of  it  is  very  desir¬ 
able  for  common  wear.  Hamburgs  should 
always  be  washed  previous  to  making  them 
up,  and  if  sewed  with  a  machine,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  do  it  with  a  short  stitch. 

Not  all  women  or  even  a  majority  of 
them  are  ready  to  concede  the  advantages 
claimed  for  Annie  Jenness-Miller’s  divided 
skirt  and  combination  under-garment. 
But  the  majority  of  women  have  surely 
modified  their  ideas  of  the  legitimate  uses 
and  styles  best  adapted  for  under-gar¬ 
ments,  and  those  giving  no  protection  to 
the  arms  and  chest,  but  with  unnecessary 
bulk  about  the  waist  and  hips,  are  rapidly 
being  susperseded  by  a  more  sensible  style. 
One  weakness  in  our  old-style  dress  was 
tjiat  we  invariably  had  too  much  clothing 
over  the  abdomen  and  not  enough  on  the 
extremities.  In  obviating  the  former  diffi¬ 
culty  I  find  nothing  so  helpful  as  the 
round  yokes  made  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
adapted  both  to  under  and  outside  drawers 
as  well  as  to  skirts. 


With  fine  and  all-wool  vest  and  drawers, 
the  latter  on  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
yokes,  a  combination  corset  cover  and  un¬ 
dershirt,  cut  princess  shape  in  front  and  at 
the  sides,  with  one  dart  and  an  under  arm 
gore,  the  back  half  fitting  and  extending 
only  to  basque  depth,  when  a  plain  skirt 
one  yard  in  width  is  gathered  and  added  to 
it,  the  outside  drawers  also  on  a  yoke,  as 
well  as  the  skirts,  a  woman  is  dressed  con¬ 
veniently  and  healthfully  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  either  modern  judges  or 
critics. 

Sacque  night-gowns  are  better-fitting  if 
an  under  arm  gore  is  taken  out  of  them.  A 
light-weight  flannel  overnight-gown  is  an 
appreciable  garment  for  an  old  person,  one 
in  delicate  health  or  any  one  compelled  to 
be  up  during  the  night.  Both  the  former 
classes  invariably  feel  chilly  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  and  one  of  these 
gowns  lying  conveniently  near  and  slipped 
on  at  this  time  would  cause  a  saving  of 
vitality. 

The  homely  but  very  essential  sewing 
needs  of  the  kitchen  and  pantry  are  also 
best  met  now,  and  a  generous  supply  of 
hand  towels,  dish  towels,  dish-cloths,  stove 
cloths  and  holders  in  store  has  a  value  by 
no  means  insignificant.  If  the  pieces  of 
half-worn  garments  and  table  linen  have 
been  saved— as  they  always  should  be — 
more  or  less  of  them  can  be  utilized  in 
making  kitchen  supplies.  Heavy  colored 
cotton  cloths,  like  domestic  gingham  and 
shirting,  cut  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
square  and  hemmed,  are  far  more  conven¬ 
ient  for  use  about  the  range  than  are  the 
old-fashioned,  clumsy  holders,  and  are  the 
most  effectual  means  I  have  found  of  de¬ 
feating  the  shiftless  habit,  which  so  maay 
cooks  acquire,  of  using  dish  towels  for  this 
purpose.  Two  thicknesses  of  strong 
manilla  paper  are  better  protection  against 
heat  in  ironing  holders  than  is  cloth. 

The  larger  part  of  the  work  mentioned  in 
this  article,  is  considered  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  a  thrifty  housewife;  but  it 
would  be  far  better  and  wiser  if  some  of  it 
were  left  undone  than  that  the  over-bur¬ 
dened  wife  and  mother  should  neglect  to 
get  out  often  into  the  invigorating  air  and 
sunshine,  or  fail  to  obtain  other  rest  and 
recreation.  katherine  b.  j. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  white  goods — 
sheeting,  table-linen,  towels,  etc. 


FORETHOUGHT. 


FORETHOUGHT  results  in  freedom 
from  debt,  the  possession  of  a  bank 
balance,  or  its  equivalent,  and  of  a  world 
of  small  comforts  and  conveniences,  as  a 
rule.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions,  for 
the  man  of  forethought  may  have  a  partner 
who  scatters  faster  than  he  can  gather,  but 
genuine  forethought  will  perhaps  find  some 
remedy  for  even  that. 

* 

*  * 

Many  of  us  go  unconcernedly  upon  our 
way  without  the  after-thoughts  that  draw 
wholesome  lessons  from  the  past  and  with 
no  forethoughts  at  all  worth  the  name, 
and  when  the  ladder  we  are  climbing 
breaks,  never  for  an  instant  do  we  think 
that  we  might  have  mended  it  or  strength¬ 
ened  it  before  it  was  in  a  dangerous  condi¬ 
tion. 

* 

♦  * 

A  stumble  over  a  loose  board  or  a  fall 
from  catching  a  foot  in  the  loose  edge  of  a 
carpet  may  happen  a  dozen  times  without 
broken  bones,  but  rarely  without  a  feeling 
of  annoyance,  and  then  when  the  thirteenth 
time  makes  a  temporary  cripple  of  some 
one,  how  inexcusable  it  seems  that  the 
cause  was  not  removed  after  the  first  slight 
accident. 

*  *  * 

Living  from  “hand  to  mouth”  is  not  the 
ideal  of  this  age ;  and  well-stored  cellars 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  distinguish 
the  provident  family.  Where  country 
roads  often  hinder  farmers’  wives  from 
going  into  town  during  the  spring,  a  supply 
of  materials  for  all  kinds  of  sewing  may 


PissccUancoujs  gUvcrti.oint). 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  ChiUlreu,she  gave  iheui  Castvt'u 
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often  make  the  difference  between  hurried 

* 

unsatisfactory  spring  sewing  and  quiet, 
pleasant  hours  making  and  mending  for 
the  family. 

*  *  . 

Many  families  do  their  summer  dress¬ 
making  in  February  and  March,  and  when 
the  rush  of  spring  work  comes,  there  need 
be  no  worry  about  something  suitable  to 
wear  when  the  mercury  leaves  32  degrees 
as  its  center  between  the  cold  at  night  and 
the  warmth  of  day,  and  stays  above  40  de¬ 
grees  day  and  night,  bringing  out  the 
spring"  costumes  of  those  who  have  pre¬ 
pared  them,  as  surely  as  the  spring  flowers. 

* 

■¥•  * 

Occasionally  there  comes,  before  we 
would  naturally  expect  it,  a  beautiful 
spring-like  day  in  March  or  in  April  ac¬ 
cording  as  we  are  nearer  or  farther  from 
the  tropics,  that  the  housekeepers  feel  is 
perfect  for  beginning  the  spring  cleaning, 
but  too  often  it  finds  the  housewife  unpre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  work  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  ;  there  are  no  tacks  except  such  ascan 
be  saved  in  taking  up  the  old  ones,  and 
every  house-cleaner  knows  how  many  al¬ 
ways  break ;  there  is  neither  sapolio, 
ammonia  nor  pearline  for  the  obstinate 
stains  on  the  wood-work,  and  so  if  the 
work  is  done  without  these  or  some  good 
substitute,  it  is  not  so  easily  done. 

* 

*  * 

IF  white  curtains,  bed-spreads,  shams, 
stand  covers  and  cotton  mats  are  washed 
the  week  before  house-cleaning  begins,  the 
rooms  can  be  completely  restored  to  their 
usual  furnishings  without  bringing  all  the 
work  into  one  day,  and  yet  afford  the 
comfort  of  a  thoroughly  renovated  room 
when  cleaning  day  is  over. 

* 

*  * 

Before  the  men  and  horses  are  busy 
from  morning  until  night  on  the  farm, 
have  the  screens  for  windows  and  doors 
renewed  or  repaired.  The  ruin  that  flies 
bring  into  a  house  is  worth  serious  fore¬ 
thought  to  prevent.  In  rooms  but  little 
used  or  used  only  as  bed-rooms,  very  few 
flies  enter,  but  the  few  will  ruin  any  fancy 
articles  about  the  room,  and  destroy  ail 
the  comfort  of  the  morning  hour  for  a 
sleeper  or  would-be  sleeper  occupying  the 
room.  Straight,  full  curtains  of  scrim,  of  a 
finely  woven  pattern,  are  very  good  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  screens  in  such  a  room,  and  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  very  pretty  curtains. 
Pretty  scrim  ranges  in  price  from  eight 
cents  to  25  centsa  yard  or  more,  and  washes 
when  soiled. 

* 

*  * 

Spring-rollers  for  curtains  are  sold  for 
less  than  20  cents  apiece  without  a  curtain, 
and  are  not  over  75  cents  with  a  good  hol- 
land  curtain  attached,  ready  for  hanging, 
but  either  muslin  or  chintz  will  roll  on  a 
spring  roller,  so  that  curtains  of  either 
material  that  may  be  hung  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  clumsy  rollers  can  be  transferred  to 
the  spring  rollers  and  when  once  the  latter 
have  been  adopted  it  will  seem  a  most  un¬ 
thrifty  thing  to  have  managed  with  the 
old  ones  so  long. 

♦ 

*  * 

If  the  canned  fruit  doe;;  not  promise  to 
hold  out  until  asparagus  and  strawberries 
are  ready,  it  can  be  made  to  last  by  using 
dried  fruits  frequently.  If  there  are  apples 
beginning  to  decay  they  can  be  canned  in 
the  fruit  jars  that  have  already  been 
emptied.  Many  object  to  dried  fruits,  but 
often  the  objection  results  from  poorly 
cooked  fruit  being  served.  To  thoroughly 
wash  dried  fruit  it  is  often  necessary  to 
pour  hot  water  over  it  and  let  it  stand  un¬ 
til  softened  a  little,  then  rub  the  fruit  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  and  rinse  before  stewing. 
If  cooked  until  done,  it  will  then  have  a 
clear  amber  juice  and  be  very  different 
from  the  muddy-lookiug  mass  that  often 
comes  to  the  table  as  dried  fruit. 

ALICE  E.  B. 


My  dear  girl,  don’t  accept  presents  from 
young  men. 

Don’t  give  your  photograph  to  every 
young  man  who  asks  for  it. 

Never  write  a  line  that  you  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  show  to  your  mother. 

Have  it  understood  among  your  young 
men  callers  that  they  are  not  expected  to 
stay  later  than  10  o’clock. 


LOBSTER  SALAD. 

Cut  up  and  season  the  cold  lobster  with 
pepper,  salt.  ,  and  a  little  vinegar,  and  put 
in  a  cold  place.  Make  addressing  of  .a  des¬ 


sert-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  one  of  sugar, 
one  of  salt,  a  little  Cayenne,  the  yelks  of 
two  raw  eggs,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pint 
of  salad  oil. 

Beat  the  eggs  with  an  egg  beater,  add  the 
salt,  sugar,  mustard  and  pepper,  then  the 
oil,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  dressing  is 
very  stiff,  then  a  little  vinegar  and  so  on 
until  the  oil  and  vinegar  are  used  up. 
Now  add  the  lemon  juice  and  after  a 
thorough  stirring  with  the  beater  set  on  ice 
or  in  a  very  cold  place.  Throw  the  inner 
leaves  of  two  heads  of  lettuce  into  cold 
water  for  half  an  hour  before  serving. 
Then  shake  free  from  water  and  arrange 
two  or  three  leaves  together  in  the  form  of 
a  shell  and  place  these  shells  upon  a  flat 
dish  or  each  shell  on  a  separate  dish.  Mix 
half  of  the  mayonnaise  dressing  with  the 
lobster  (the  dressing  is  sufficient  for  enough 
lobster  for  serving  four  or  five  persons) 
and  put  a  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture 
into  each  cluster  of  leaves.  Finish  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  dressing  on  top  of  each 
spoonful  of  salad. 

TOMATO  SALAD. 

Put  ripe  tomatoes  on  ice  or  in  very  cold 
water,  and  just  before  wanted,  pare  off  the 
skin  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  into  slices  half 
an  inch  thick,  arrange  on  a  flat  dish,  put  a 
tea-spoonful  of  the  above  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing  in  the  center  of  each  slice.  Garnish 
with  a  border  of  parsley. 

POTATO  SALAD. 

A  quart  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  into 
small  pieces,  a  very  little  onion  minced  fine, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  minced  parsley,  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs  finely  chopped,  pepper,  salt  and 
a  little  vinegar.  Mix  together,  with  a  small 
part  of  the  dressing  made  as  in  lobster 
salad.  Arrange  lettuce  around  the  edge  of 
a  small  platter,  put  the  salad  in  the  center, 
with  the  remaining  dressing  on  top.  Ex¬ 
cellent.  MRS.  ECONOMY. 


Melted  butter  is  a  very  good  substitute 
for  olive  oil  in  salad  dressing.  Many  pre 
fer  the  butter  to  oil. 


Tiie  Atchison  Globe  says  that  with  a 
woman  it  is  a  struggle  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  the  inner  mau,  and  with  a  man  it 
is  an  effort,  to  provide  something  for  the 
outer  woman. 


Pi.$ccUancou.$ 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

VKKPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$o.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


and  flanttf. 


To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  re  eived  it.  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  NEW  CATALOG!  E  ol 

HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1890. 

Containing  all  tbe  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 


J.M.  Thorburn &Co..15 JohnS:  NewYork. 


POTATOES. 


Two  Crops  a  Year. 


Earliest  and  Most  Piolific  in  the  World. 

Memphis  SECOND  CROP  Triumph, 

Three  Pounds  FREE  by  Mail,  $1. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Large  quantities.  Crop  Limited. 

$50.00  given  away  for  largest  yield  from  three  pounds: 
$25.00  for  first ;  $15.00  for  second  ;  and  $10.00  for  third. 

ULLATHORNE  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Refer  to  The  American  Garden  for  responsibility. 


13®=”  The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890. 

HERE  IS  A  LISTTHAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION  —Red  Cross  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  in  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Iguotum  Tomato — Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  Taft  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon— A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat— A  remaikably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  -Early  Prize  Pea-  Cross  between  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer;,  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
Squash- Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large v  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blar.ciitng  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  Dhght-_proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Coral  Bern  Pepper — With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Block-Head  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  crisp  and  fine. 

15  ct*.  per  package;  TV11  for  $1.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAMES  j.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


m  tomato  oALZER'S5rqwnn 


Are  the  B  FST  for  all  soils  and  climes, 
producing  everywhere  Enrly  Fege. 
tables.  Beautiful 
Flowers,  and  large 
Farm  Crops. 

35  packages  Earliest 
Vegetable  .Seed- 
sufficient  for  a  family 
—postpaid— S  1  .(Ml. 

33  packages  Choice 
Flower  Seed.81. 

1  pkge.  LaCrosse 
SeedlingTomato 
(new)  20c. 

100.000  ROSES 
and  PLANTS. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 
contains  everything  for 
lawn,  garden  and  farm. 

JOHN  A.  SALZKH 
Lu  Crosse.  IV  Is- 


SEEDS 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $‘2.  for  500  basket* 
or  2  cent  stamp  forsample- 
Detrolt  Paper  Novelty  Ce. 
Detroit,  Kick. 


We  retail  at  the  lowest 

wholesale  factory  prices,  and 
•hip  goods  to  be  paid  for  on 
delivery.  Send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Name,  goods  desire. 

LU  HU  lib  M  FQ.  <  O-.  1 45  N 


Hhii 


Coaches  FREE 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TO  HIRE. 
SPECIAL  FREE 
DELIVERY, 
ndelphlo.  P<- 


fee  Cream  at  Home 

Made  cheaply  and  quickh 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion  ' 

White  Mountain  Freeze 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  anti 
produce  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  Treener  C  , 

134  Hollis  St.  Nashua,  N.R. 


IBEFKERT’S  Send  for  our 
GARDEN’  1890 
SEEDS.  Catalogue! 
jwhich  we  mail  free  to  all  imr- 
,  vehasers  of  seeds.  It  contains 
-1  complete  list  of  everything 
(that  Is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
land  Flower  See-  s  Select 
.Field  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
jspring  Bulbs.  Plants.  &c..  &c. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT, 

SEEDSMAN’, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

S3F*  Mention  this  paper. 


STEAM!  STEAM! 


Quality  Higher,  Price  Lower. 

For  Strictly  Cash,  Complete  Fixtures  except  Stack. 

2-Horse  Eureka  Boiler  and  Engine,  $135 
4-  “  “  “  $210 

Other  sizes  at  low  prices. 

Before  vou  buy  get  our  prices 

23.  W.  PAYNE  6l  SONS, 

Drawer  57.  Viinira,  N.  Y. 

Beecham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  weak  stomach 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 


For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick 
Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 
Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous 
and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY 
MINUTES.  This  is  no  Action.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills, 

and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Wonderful  Medicine _ “Worth  a  guinea  a  box.”— 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS,  takeu  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  females  to  complete  health.  For  a 


WEAK  STOMACH;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC: — a  few  doses  will  work  wouders  upon  the  Vital  Organs,  Strength¬ 
ening  the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of 
appetite,  and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the 
human  frame.  These  are  “  facts”  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECHAE’S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LA23EST  SALE 
Or  ANY  PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WOULD.  Full  directious  with  each  Box. 


Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  It.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  365  and  367  Canal  St..  New  York. 
Jole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  who  (inquire  first),  if  your  druggist  does  uot  keep  them. 


WILL  MAIL  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS  A  BOX. 


34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  1 1  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  ** 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  ** 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New -Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  MO 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3,04  (X2s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16)*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 ;29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

as  second  elwa  mall  matter. 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  8, 1890. 

The  Liberal  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  their  first  caucus,  the  other 
day,  decided  to  continue  their  advocacy  of 
unrestricted  reciprocity  with  this  country 
as  the  chief  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform. 

. Governor  Lowry  of  Mississippi  is 

urgent  for  more  stringent  laws  against 
prize  fighting.  There  were  26  lyncbings  in 
Mississippi  last  year  and  not  a  lyncher  was 

punished . Although  the  Blaine- 

Pauncefote  extradition  treaty  differs  from 
the  Bayard  West  convention  in  excluding 
from  extraditable  offenses  the  use  of  dynam¬ 
ite  and  other  explosives  by  disorderly  per¬ 
sons,  still  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  bitterly 
opposed  to  it,  and  propose  to  agitate  against 
its  eoufirmation.by  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  likely  however,  to  be  promptly 
confirmed  as  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britian  are  tired  of  free  trade  in 

criminals . 

Early  last  Monday  morning  Secretary 
Tracy’s  house  at  Washington  was  burned 
while  all  the  family  were  in  bed.  Mrs. 
Tracy — aged  60 — fell  or  dropped  from  a 
second-story  window  and  died  shortly 
afterwards ;  Miss  Mary  Tracy — aged  26-— 
was  suffocated  in  her  room  and  the  body 
was  severely  burned, -and  a  French  maid 
met  the  same  fate.  The  Secretary  was 
taken  out  of  the  house  unconscious  and  did 
not  recover  consciousness  for  many  hours. 
Mrs.  Emma  Wilmerding,  a  widow,  the 
Secretary’s  eldest  daughter,  and  her  12- 
year  old  daughter  leaped  from  a  second- 
story  window  and  were  severely  but  not 
dangerously  injured.  The  whole  country 
deeply  sympathizes  with  Mr.  T.  in  his  ter¬ 
rible  loss . Mrs.  Goppinger,  daughter 

of  Secretary  Blaine,  died  the  other  day — a 
sad  bereavement  so  soon  after  the  death  of 

his  eldest  son,  Walker  Blaine . J. 

B.  Armstrong,  Banker  of  Conway  Springs, 
Kansas,  was  connected  with  the  sorghum 
sugar  mill  there  and  guaranteed  farmers 
the  price  of  their  cane  and  also  guaranteed 
the  hands  their  wages.  The  farmers  claim 
that  $28,00U  are  uue  them,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  claim  $y,(XK).  The  money  wasn’t 
forthcoming  and  on  January  80,  100  or 
more  of  the  creditors  assemoled  at  the 
bank  and  kicked  and  pounded  Armstrong 
unmercifully.  Last  reports  say  he  is  in  a 

critical  condition . 

The  grand  rush  to  the  Sioux  Reservation 
has  already  begun.  Intending  settlers  are 
flocking  thither  from  all  sides  by  train, 
“  prairie  schooner  ”  and  all  sorts  of  other 
vehicles.  The  President’s  proclamation 
opening  11,000,000  acres  to  settlement  is  ex¬ 
pected  daily . Kansas  and  Nebraska 

farmers  and  their  representatives  are  mak¬ 
ing  earnest  efforts  to  secure  lower  rates  of 
freight  for  corn  from  the  railroads  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Eastern  markets.  Owing  to  low 
prices  and  high  charges  there  is  no  profit 

to  the  producer  of  corn  at  present . 

English  capitalists,  having  invested  heavily 
in  tin  mines  in  the  Blaca  Hills,  are  now 
urging  Congress  to  impose  a  heavy  duty  on 
all  importations  of  foreign  tin  so  as  to  tax 
the  people  heavily  for  the  ‘‘protection”  of 

the  new  “infant  industry.” . The 

Virginia  legislature  has  refused  hy  a  large 
vote  to  follow  the  example  of  little  Dela¬ 
ware  by  establishing  the  whipping  post _ 

. Last  Tuesday  tue  West  Virginia  legis¬ 
lature  by  a  vote  of  43  to  40,  decided  tuat 
Fleming,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Governor 
at  the  last  election.  Goff,  Republican, 

must  now  give  up  the  case . 

The  Virginia  legislature  has  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  to  urge  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
loan  farmers  money  at  two  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  . It  is  charged  that  Canadian  lum¬ 

bermen  are  stealing  billions  of  leet  of  lum¬ 
ber  from  the  greatest  pine  timber  belt  in 
America— that  along  the  northern  border 
of  Minnesota.  The  lumber  is  sold  in  this 
country,  and  thus  the  Canadians  avoid  the 
payment  of  an  import  duty  of  from  10  to  20 

per  cent . The  Norih  Dakota  Senate 

has  voted  to  admit  a  notorious  lottery 
scheme  on  the  annual  payment  of  $75,000 
into  the  {state  Treasury,  and  the  House  is 
nearly  certain  to  pass  it  also,  ft  is  thought 
that  Gov.  Muller  will  veto  it,  but  that  the 
legislature  will  pass  it  over  the  veto  by  a 
two  thirds  majority.  As  the  New  State  is 
nearly  bankrupt,  it  is  taking  this  disreput¬ 
able  way  of  filling  its  treasury  at  the  cost 

of  the  rest  of  the  country . i  he  Uosc- 

master  General  is  about  to  make  another 
effort  to  check  the  infamous  work  of  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  by  depriving  it  of  the 
use  of  the  United  States  mails  and  is  urg¬ 
ing  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to  that  effect. . . 
The  municipal  authorities  oi  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico— population  4U,00o— have 
ordered  $1 1,000  worth  of  fruit  trees  from  the 

United  States . The  grippe  is  still 

dangerous  in  some  parts  of  this  country. 
It  is  increasing  its  ravages  iu  Mexico, 
where  whole  settlements  ot  Indians  have 
been  attacked,  and  the  death  rate  is  high. . 

. Governor’s  Island,  New  York  haroor, 

has  j  ust  been  selected  as  the  landing  place 
for  immigrants,  by  the  Secretary  oi  the 
Treasury.  It  will  take  several  months  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  make 

preparations  for  speedy  transportation . 

. The  Supreme  Court  of  fowra  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  claim  lor  damages  in  $50,000  by 
shippers  who  brought  suit  against  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  lor  granting  rebates 

of  freight  to  rivals  in  business . It 

is  said  that  during  the  20  years  from  1807 
to  1887,  six  per  cent,  of  all  the  county  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  United  State  were  destroyed, 
and  nearly  all  by  lire . 


ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  above 
named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands 
of  hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently 
cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  two  bottles  of 
my  remedy  FREE  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  consumption,  if  they  will  send  me  their 
Express  and  P.  O.  address.  Respectfully, 
T.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.  C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  N  Y. 

—A  dv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  February  8,  1890. 

England  having  secured  all  she  wanted 
from  Portugal,  now  consents  to  let  that 
country  “down  easy”  by  referring  the 
matter  to  a  conference  of  the  European 
Powers,  as  urged  by  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Germany  has  given 

no  opinion  on  the  subject  as  yet . 

There  is  a  famine  due  to  the  failure  of  crops 
in  Russian-Poland  and  Galicia,  and  the 
agricultural  societies  of  Austria  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  relieve  the  sufferers . A 

plot  has  been  discovered  against  Prince 
Ferdinand  among  the  Bulgarian  officers. 
Of  course  It  is  attributed  to  Russian  in¬ 
trigues . Parnell  has  compromised 

his  suit  for  libel  against  the  London  Times, 
for  $25,000  and  all  legal  costs  and  other 
expenses.  His  Secretary  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  also  brought  a  libel  suit  against 
the  paper,  has  settled  it  for  $10,000  and 
costs,  it  was  a  “  sheer  ”  back  down  of  the 
Times,  and  Parnell  °ettled  to  avoid  the 
heavy  costs  of  a  trial  and  a  bothersome 
cross  examination.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
his  great  lawyer,  is  also  ill  with  the  grippe. 

. The  foreign  trade  of  the  United 

Kingdom  during  the  year  188y  was  the 
largest  ever  known  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  country . 


Coughs  and  Colds. — Those  .suffering 
from  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore 
Throat,  etc. ,  should  try  Brown ’s  Bronch  i al 
Troches,  a  simple  and  effective  remedy. 
They  contain  nothing  injurious,  and  may  be 
used  at  all  times  with  perfect  safety. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  8,  1890. 

The  15th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  will  lie  held  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  this  city,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  at  two  o’clock  p.  M  Prof.  W  hitch¬ 
er  of  the  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station  is  to  give  an  address  on  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  as  a  Dairy  Cow,  and  other  important 
papers  and  discussions  are  expected.  C. 

M.  Winslow,  secretary,  Brandon,  Vt . 

It  is  reported  that  all  the  manufacturers 
of  cordage  and  binding  twine  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  formed  an  organization . 

The  Illinois  S’ate  Board  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports  the  yield  of  corn  for  1889  as  247,980,589 
bushels,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was 
$58,587,017.  The  cost  of  production  as  re- 
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SEND  10  Cts.  in  r  o  n  Wien  Produce  Com  mis 
P.  O.  stamps  to  t-  ®  U.  VTA  nil,  sion  Merchants, 
forclreular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Uggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  ‘it#  VI  axhtnslon  ..  New  York  Cltv 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  ana 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYBA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


JONES 

HE 

PAYS  THE  FREICHT. 

5  Ton  Wagon  Scales, 

Iron  Levers.  Steel  Hearings,  llrass 
Tare  Beam  and  Hearn  Box  for 

SCO. 

Every  size  Scale.  For  free  price  1 1st 
mention  this  j>ai>er  and  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


.Cook  your  POT AT0ES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  Stove*, 
Water  and  H  tea  m  Jacket 
Kettle*.  Hog  Nealder*.  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY &CO.  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


P 


OULTRY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
Kamnln  frr*.  C.  C.  DrPTTY.  Syracuse.  N.  V 


STANLEY  ’S  ,uemin.<>f 

Agents  Wanted  send  your  own.  and  address  of  all 
Hook  Agents  you  know  &  we  will  send  you  copy  Free. 
P.  W  ZIEGLER  &  CO..  ?.u  Chestnut  St..  Phlfaria..  i  u. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wugon  tu 
the  wor.d.  Send  for  JH  reasons  why 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

M 'lilies  Hill.  N.  J 


A  THOROUGHLY  KXPEH  IKNCEI)  farmer, 
J  Y  wno  understands  horses,  cattle,  crop-growing, 
etc.  wishes  position  on  gentleman's  country  place. 
Highest  reterenpes.  Apply  Elliott  &  Sous,  Dey  St.,  or 
Peter  Henderson  A  Co.,  beedsme",  Corilnndist  ,N.  y. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 
’I.'o  the  .Editor  ;  Plea«e  inform  your  read 


EC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
|-'ILEOi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no saive,  tic 
A  suppository  A  simple  remedy  mailed  FttKK.  Ad 
press  Tuixut  &  Co.,  76  Nassau  .Street,  New  Vorlf  Offy, 


and 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  In  tlie  United  States. 


and  Ornamental ;  Evergreens, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hardy 
Plants,  Pseonies,  Small  Fruits, 

etc.  New  illustrated  and  descriptive  pticed  CATALOGUE 
containing  inqioriaiit  information  lor  planters  A/> 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


FREE 


All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  (new 
and  old  and  strictly  true  to  name)  at  almost  half  price. 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  gives  their  prices,  merits  and 
defects,  and  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc. 
It  is  a  handsome  book  of  over  eighty  pages,  finely  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated.  Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  10c. 


Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a  specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


A  copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  sent  free  to 
all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt. 


SEEDS 


FOR  THE 

SEASON  OF 


Among  the  varieties  of  VEGETABLE  SERIES  we  offer  in  our  New  Catalogue  will  be  found  the  following 

Novelties  and  Specialties: 

Landretlis’  Pink-Eye  Wax  Beans, 

Land  refits’  Scarlet  Beans, 

Landretlis’  Very  Early  Forcing  Beet, 

Landretlis’  All-the- Year-Round  Cab¬ 
bage, 

Landretlis’  Earliest  Cabbage, 

Reedland  Early  Drumhead  Cabbage, 

Market  Gardeners’  Late  Flat  Dutch 
Cabbage, 

Bloomsdale  Reliable  Lettuce, 


Landrelhs’  Long  Light  Icing  Water¬ 
melon, 

Reedland  Giant  Cantaloupe  Melon, 
Extra  Early  Hackensack  Melon, 
LANDRETIIS’  EX.  EARLY  PEAS, 
Nantes  Carrot, 

Golden  Globe  Radish, 

Landretlis’  White  Lady  Finger  Radish, 
Extra  Early  Bush  Squash, 
White-Leaved  Col  birds, 

Beauty  Tomato,  Peach  Tomato,  Golden  Trophy  Tomato. 

SAMPLE  PACKETS.  containing  one  paper  of  each  of'  the 
above  varieties,  mailed  post-paid  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

MAILED  FREE  afpLV'IW 


Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Catalogue  for  1890, 
Address 

FOUNDED 
I  784. 


D.  LANDRETH  &S0NS.  Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants, 


r7  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


iKsr-  One  Hundred  Hollars  a  Bushel. 

I  WILL  PAY  one  hundred  dollrrs  for  a  bushel  of  Peas  that  in  earliness  and  yield  will  surpass  the 
early  variety  to  be  found  in  my  seed  catalogue,  page  23.  .  Lon’t  send  me  any  “  First  and  Rest.”  "Earliest 
of  All,”  ‘‘Dexter,”  or  “Alaska;”  they  won't  nil  tL  bill.;  neither  have  I  yet  found  any  of  the  numerous 
extra  earlies  sent  out  by  my  fellow-scedsire.1  able  to  “toe  die  mark”  with  this  new  pen.  Seed  catalogue  free 
to  everybody.  I  make  a  specialty  of  quoting  rates  to  market  gardeners  and  others  needing  large  quantities  of 
choice  strains  of  seed.  JAMES  J.  II.  OltF.UOKY,  Marblehead.  Mian. 


GREENHOUSES 

[WRITK  FOR  KR1CE  CATALOGUE.] 

Our  1890  Catalogue  Is  the  most  Complete,  Hand¬ 
some  and  Conservative  Heed  Hook  of  the  year. 
We  Grow  Plants,  Bulbs,  Heeds,  Shrubs  and 
Small  Fruits.  Our  Chicago  Parks  Lawn  Seed 
and  Bedding  Plants  (the  finest  In  the  World), 
International  Pansies,  etc. .have  a  National  re¬ 
putation.  Largest  stock  of  Gardening  Tools  In 
America,  saving  you  one-third  on  these  alone.  To 
secure  a  trial  order  we  offer  prepaid  from  our 
New  Greenhouses,  nine  real  novelties  as  follows : 
Bose,  Madam  Hoste;  Fuschla,  Mrs.  Hill; 
Gladiolus,  Snow  White;  Geranium,  I.a 
Favorite;  Dahlia,  Camellia flora;Cnrnatlon, 
Tidal  Wave;  Chrysanthenum,  Snowball; 
one  New  French  Cannu;  one  Bulb  Spider 
Lily;  to  any  address  for  si  .OO  with  Catalogue. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

Pm  O.  Box  688,  146  W.  Washington  Street. 

CHICAGO. 


“THE  IDAHO  PEAR.” 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer.  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Barry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown.  T.  T.  I  .yon,  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  1’.  V.  Munson,  II. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Van  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  92.50 
Three  lor  96.00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO., 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


immik |T  ff|LL  w 


ni.iu 


Write  for  our  Large 
1 1 1  tint  rated  U  a  I  a  - 
logue  .bowing  fruits 
of  <U  years  lu  the  hay 
Held  how  to  build  hav 
barns  and  sheds,  and 
other  valuable  lnfor- 
Illation.  A  is  our  new 
Self-  Compressing 

_ _  Cell  ter- Trip  May 

Sling,  which  takes  half  a  load  of  any  kind  of  hay  or 
fodder  at  a  time,  leaving  no  Miterings  whatever, 
pud  lays  it  In  the  mow  or  on  the  stack  just  ns  M  Iny 
on  the  lond.  Write  NOW,  before  losing  address. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fairfield.  Iowa. 


qTnnr  FARM  For  Sale.  ISO  ACRES. 
O  1  t  'L  r  llivi  JO  a,.r,.h  White  oak  timber. 
Soil  Mrst-elnsR  for  wheat.  Never-  fiilllug  sprlti  :s  orlg- 
ina'ly  two  farms.  F.  II  Iloney  well,  Meadvllle,  P*. 


IMPR0VEDKEMPMANURE 


chief  merit  ib  the 
distribution  of  manure . 


SPREADER 

While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  outs 
crops.  But  the 
pulverising  and  even 
SKN 1)  FOR  1  lltct  l. Alt. 


KEMP&BURPEEMFG.CO.Syracuse.N.Y. 


t 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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turned  by  1,000  correspondents,  Is  given  at 
$9.75  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  $68,272,872,  near¬ 
ly  $10,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
crop.  It  is  difficult  to  see  much  profit  in 

those  figures . It  cost  a  New  Jersey 

city  farmer  $150,  damages  and  costs,  to 
learn  that  he  had  no  business  to  pasture 
his  hens  in  his  neighbor’s  garden.  Served 
him  right . It  is  said  that  in  conse¬ 

quence  of  the  discriminations  of  railroads, 
and  their  pernicious  practices  of  through 
billing,  Western  produce  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  than  in 

New  York  and  Baltimore . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re 
ceived  from  Plurope  a  consignment  of  choice 
silk- worm  eggs,  which  will  be  distributed 
gratuitously  to  all  wishing  to  raise  silk- 
wormp.  It  will  also  furnish  books  of  in¬ 
struction  in  silk  culture.  The  Department 
has  been  purchasing  cocoons  from  Ameri¬ 
can  growers  for  experimental  purposes, 
at  an  average  price  of  IK)  cents  per  pound. 
All  wishing  information  should  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  Department . 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine- 
Breeders’  Association  was  neld  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  showed  a  large  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership,  and  an  association  entirely  free  of 
debt.  H.  E.  Coe,  Kirkville,  N.  Y.  was 
elected  president,  and  G.  S.  Button,  Chit- 

tenango,  N.  Y.  secretary . Spring- 

field,  O.  has  35  firms  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  agricultural  implements  and  sup¬ 
plies . C.  M.  Winslow  of  Brandon, 

Vt.,  has  had  a  herd  of  Ayrshire  cows,  vary¬ 
ing  from  nine  to  16  in  number  during  the 
last  10  years.  During  this  time  the  cows, 
old  and  young*,  have  averaged  from  5,782 
pounds  to  7,025  pounds  of  milk  per  year, 
averaging  for  the  10  years  6,310,  four  pounds 
per  cow.  The  milk  from  the  herd  during 

June  1889  averaged  23  per  cent,  cream . 

The  Famous  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  the  Champion  baling 
presses,  have  removed  their  works  from 
Quincy,  Illinois,  to  Chicago,  where  they 
have  the  largest  and  most  complete  works 

in  the  world . A  general  Rural 

and  Forest  Exposition  will  be  held  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  from  the  middle  of  May 

till  the  middle  ot  October . The 

California  honey  crop  for  1889  amounted  to 
1,092,000  pounds,  returns  having  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  39  counties . The 

same  State  produced  13,500  tons  of  sugar 
beets  on  2,000  acres,  from  which  1,650  tons 
of  sugar  were  extracted.  The  beets  are  re¬ 
ported  as  averaging  the  farmers  $5  per  ton. 

. At  the  principal  Atlanttc  ports 

during  1889,  there  were  received  from  in¬ 
terior  points,  11,009,886  barrels  of  flour, 
29,851,280  bushels  of  wheat,  and  78,024,8-15 
bushels  of  corn.  The  exports  during  the 
same  year  were  8,585,835  barrels  of  flour, 
19,599,079  bushels  of  wheat,  and  62,141,909 
bushels  of  corn . .' . 


LATEST  ^WHOLES ALE  PEICES 

- OK - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  February  8,  :8go. 


Beans.—  Marrows—  New,  82  'I't'H $ - ;  New  Medium?, 

Chok-e,  $1  70.i  SI  75;  Pea,  SI  70®8 - Red  Kidney,  $3  It; 

While  Kidney.  ehotce.SV  4ll«j$2  *0;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50fi?$l  ;hf>  California  Lima,  $3  15®$3  25:  Italian, SI  fiu 
toSl  65.  Green  Peas.  $105&$1  10. 

Butter— New-state  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  16a  21; 
Elgin,  best,  2814c;  Western,  bent,  24t»'.6Kc;  do  prune, 
St)v* 23c;  dogood,  16 «.  18-  do  poor,  13fii  15;  State.  Dairy . 
half-tlrklns,  tubs,  best,  19<a,20e ;  do  do  prime  tH@l9, 
do  do  line.  14®16:  Welsh  tubs,  tine,  18«2dc;do  do, 

gord,  )4®16;  firkins.  best,  —  fit - c;  do  pitme.  —  ®— e; 

do  fine.— ®— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18ff20.  do  fine,  12'al4;  Western  dairy.  One,  l-l^lfic; 
do  fair,  104  i2e:  do  poor.  9®luc;  do  factory, fresh,  best. 
Ififiilic,  do  prime,  14®15;  do  good.  Ilka,  12  ;  do  poor, 5 
®10c. 

CHKK8K-— State  factory,  fancy,  lOffllOJ^c  :  do  oo  line, 
UtyalOc;  do  do,  prime.  9<»loc;  do  do,  fair  to  good. 
99t(A9'^c:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  ~V6@10c;  do  Rood,— ®-c; 
do  good.  — @— ;  Skims,  light,  7®8c;  do  medium, 
5@7e;  do  full.  24t4c. 

Eo  js.— Near-by  tresh.  13q®18'Hc;  Canadian,  184— c; 
Southern,  PiRi-ttlSe;  Wesiern.  best,  1354®18^c;  limed, 
9*4®  11c;  Ice  house.  10®  11c. 

FRUIT8.—FBESH.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $2  25®#4  00 
Pears,  per  bbl,  $2  utKei$S50  ;  do  per  keg,  $2  U)®2  75 
Grapes  best  per  lb,8fi*7C,  do.  good.  2@So.  Cranberries 
C.  C  ,  per  bbf.  SI  •  (j0®$)4  ;  do  per  crate,  82  75ta$5W» 
Jersey,  do.  82  50  75.  Lemons,  per  box,  $:i  5tKsf $5  00 

Oranges,  Florida,  $2  25®  $3  50. 

Domestic  Dried  Apples  —  Evaporated,  old.  5<a 7 He¬ 
llo  ehoice.  uew.9H®lt)c;  prime,  8@fc}6e:  sliced,  mw, 
4®5J4c:do  old,  Chopped.  SHia-'Wie,  Cores  and 

Hklns,  2  Vs  3c.  Cherries  new,  8®12c  •  do,  old,  8®Klc. 
Raspberries  new  20ft  28c  ;  Blackberries,  5qfi*5Hc. 
Peaches,  Delaware  evaporated,  peeled,  15ta  20c,  dodo, 
ur  peeled,  same:  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new.  IS 
(a  15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeelcd,7H>ftl0e;do  do,  sundrled,  fiq 
<&9Hc.  Huckleberries,  new.  U®12c .Plums,  new  fiJa'ftSe. 

Game —Plover,  per  doz,  81  5o®82  25  :  Snipe  do.  do, 

81  50®$225,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  8 - @8 - :  Grouse, 

dodo.  —a—.  Partridges  do.  8 - t»8 -  Duck.  Mal¬ 

lard  75@85e;  do,  Teal,  35®50c;  do,  Redhead. 81  506*82  50; 
do  Canvas  back.  83  U0®85  00,  Rabbits,  per  pair,  10® 
12c;  quail,  per  dozen,  81  50(882  25. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best.  80fflS5c;  do  good, 
65®70c:  do  medium.  50®60c :  Clover,  mixed,  45®55c; 
shipping,  40jx4\c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®  80c  ;  short 
rye,  40<s,45c,  oat  and  wheat,  30  ft  35c. 

Hoxkv — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  12®14c; 
Buckwheat,  10®  12c;  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hops.- State  New,  18a - c:do,  good,  lt>ai7c ;  do 

common,  13tt14c;  do  DNS  best.  10 « 12c.  dodo  prime.9® 
Ilk';  do  do  common,  7®Sc;  California.  New,  best.  15® 
17e;  dogood  to  prime,  12®  14c ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12e, 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9e. 

Nuts  — Peanuts  are  quiet.  Faney.hnnd-plcked  quoted 
644®744'e.  and  farmers’  grades  at  5  a  fie.  Pecans,  6fy® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  84  unfit $6  W)  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
81  50®  82  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed— Turkeys  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
Ific;  Fowls  western,  ehoice,  I0®12c:  do  common  to 
good,  N®10c:  Ducks,  spring,  g<  od,  8®18 ;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  $850®$4  oo,  do  dark,  <1o.  82  on  a$2  50 
Chickens,  spring,  lUaiie;  Fowls,  near  by,  12813c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chlekeus— Spring,  per  lb,  io®llc. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb.  l0Rj®llc,uo  Western,  per  lb,  10H 
fit  lie;  roosters,  per  lb,  t>H'‘'7e:  Turkeys,  per  lb.  U® 
12c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65®90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  81  25®81  65. 

Seeds.  -Clover  Is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime, future  dellverle  offered  ot  fiq  and  choice,  6Hc, 
with  fancy  at  6->»c.  Timothy  quoted  at  $1  50®$l  60, 
Canary,  2®4c. 


Vegetables  —Potatoes  — Maine,  per  bbl.  81  90®82  50; 
Long  Island  do,  82:  Statedo.81  25® $8 15  Western,  do, 

fl  00tt$i  90;  Sweetsdo, $3  25<a$4  5d.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
4  006*89  Ik).  Turnips,  per  bbl,7S®95c  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  83  00®84  00-  F7astern  White, 84  uh@$10  0»> ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  O-'fti  85  00;  State,  Yellow.  83  50884  25. 
Cauliflower,  perorate.  8300088  00;  Squash,  Marrow. 
8'  liOOtl  25;  do  Hubbard,  $1  25®81  50,  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20025c: 
Fall  California,  i5®18c,  and  Spring  do  19@25;  Scoured 
Texas  52"i  53c;  Delaine,  .ific;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory.  55e;  Donskol,  24V6c:  XX  Ohio,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c;  Australian.  38c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

GRAIN-WHEAT.— Sales-Ungraded  Winter  Red 
at  70raK9*4c.  No.  2  Red  In  s  ore.  R5Vfic;  do  afloat,  quoted 
»7®8fHe;  No.  1  Hard,  spring,  afloat,  quot' u  9.5*4  *05Hc, 
No  1  Northern  spring,  nominal.  9t'4"'>98Xc-  HYE  — 
Unchanged  In  price  and  quiet.  Westein  in  boat¬ 
loads.  quoted  Ml  iV-c;  State,  57®60c;  Canada,  56®5(ic. 
BARLEY— Has  a  light  demand.  CCRN.-Sales- Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  and  White  at  25®38c;  No  3  Mixed,  s5He. 
elevator;  Steamer  Mixed.  3«Wp-  3fi;k,o.  elevator,  3.J4  " 
3:4fic.  delivered;  No.  2  Mixed,  ;ifiH®3646e  elevator, 
:iTH<«-3.4t.c  delivered,  and  88c.  special  February,  No.  2 
While,  3.*4<t  elevator.  89c.  delivered.  OA'IS.— Cash 
grades  ruled  weak  and  only  moderately  active.  Sales 
—  No  3  Mixed  at  27at2!*4c.  elevator;  No.  3  White.  2<H 
@2s*S<\  elevator.  29H  -  29-Kc  delivered:  No.  2  White 
29H8i0kc.  elevator  Mixed  Western,  27'’ '29^0;  While 
do.  29®S4c.  F  EED  -  Qu<  led  4U  lbs.  COS' 65c  fill  lbs.  5744 
®t>0e;  80  lbs,  t>5®7ue;  10U  lbs,  70«80c;  Rye  feed  tiikaui  e, 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

REEVES -Demand  fair.  Ordinary  to  Good  Steers 
sold  at  83  8.5 -a 84  75  per  Hki  pour  ds.  and  picked  cattle 
at  85  15.  Oxeu  ranged  from  83  to  83  85;  Bulls  from 
8  2  50  to  83  50;  an  1  a  few  Western  Cows  sold  at  $2  50. 
cable  advices  quote  Refrigerated  Beef  slow  but 
steady  at  44®L  or  about  sc.  per  lb.  American  Live 
Cattle  were  4»e.  higher,  at  ll®13c  (tops  1344cl. 

MILCH  COWS— Market  rather  slow  but  prices  ap- 
pea-ed  io  be  steady  for  all  grades.  Sales  were  at  the 
range  of  $20®$45  per  head,  mainly  at  $2  >  to  840  each. 

CALVES.- -Trade  slow,  but  prices  without  material 
change.  A  bunch  of  barnt  aro  Calves  sold  at  2Hc  per 
lb  westerns  at  8  <.3Hc;  Veals  at  5@74tiC,  and  a  few 
selected  Calves  at  8c.  Dressed  Calves  dull  and  de 
pressed  at  fi‘y®9>*c.  for  country-dri  ssetl  Veals;  small 
t  alv.-s  at  4'Sfic:  city  dressed  sold  at  8@Lc.  dressea 
barnyard  Calves  at4r»5Hc. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  Good  heavy  Lambs  were  Arm 
and  wanted,  selling  at  an  advance  of  4k®!4c-  per  lb. 
but  otner  grades  of  stock  were  slow  at  unchanged 
prices.  Outside  of  a  few  Old  State  Ewes,  that  sold  at 
4c,  Common  to  Choice  Sheep  sold  at  5->t:He  per  ib; 
ordinary  to  Extra  Prime  Lambs  at  b  I*® 7c. 

HOGS.  Nominally  higher  and  fair  to  good  Hogs 
may  be  quoted  at  $4  20<*S4  45  per  100  lbs. 


Communications  Received  for  the  W  iek  Ending 
February  8.  :8qo. 


L.  D  -J.  J  — C.  F.  W.— R.  S.- W.  8.  &  S.-H  E.-J.  M. 
L.-J.  K.  W.-R.  M.  L.-A.  H.  T.-H.  H.  L.-C.  G.  F.-H. 
H.  L.-J.  R.  G.-L.  W.  L.-C  M.  P  -E  F  D.  A.  I  R  — 
F.  A.  C.-W.  F.  W.-J.  S.-F.  K.  C  — F.  E.-T.  A.  H.-C. 
L.  H.-O  C  -J.  C.  G..  thanks.-S  J  Y  — S.  S’  N.  L.  H. 
8.— Mrs  B.  M  C.-E.  S  B.  H  B.  S.-E.  B  T.-C.K  C. 
N.R.-H.H.L.-A.  H.  T.-T.  C.  D.-S.  C.-L  C.  M.-P. 
H.  M.-K.  A.  T. 


gjfttertU&tifou*  gUmtising. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

TBS  BEST  FOR 

CATTLE,  COWS,  FIGS  AND  HOKSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

ONE-THIRD  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  meal  has  an  Intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  tha'  of  corn 
or  oats.  Write  us  for  prices  and  oiher  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Rural  Nkw-Youxkr. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit,  IVIlcli. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

BEST  PLOW  inthe  WOULD 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Slates  and  “tyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  ^rn-  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  at-  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  lu  orde  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  gmu-  Tveduckd  Pricks  lor  Fall  ol  188ft. 
Over  20u00  is  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  New  Orleai  s  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  1«— ^ inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &;  itlnrmoii  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  for 

Circulars. 


THE 

LEADING 

wood  beam  m  n\if 

REVERSIBLE  rLUW 


YANKEE  SWIVEL  PLOW 

for  both  x  and  2  Horses. 


THE 

BELCHER  iTAYLOR  ““ 

AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  COMPANY, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS  SaShi'inT 


Made  of  Patent 
^Steeled  Metal, | 
with  Patent. 

:^S^.Steel  Shifting  Lever  and 
Clevis,  enabling  the  Plowman  to 
take  any  desired  width  of  fur- 


THE  “PLANET  JRy! 


delighted  with  its 

LEVER  EXPANOERS 
HANDLE  ADJUSTMENT 


HOltSE  HOE  has  a  world-wide  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  friends^ 
will  be  delighted  with  its  improvements  for  1800.  FirtT 

instantaneous  in  action,  firmT' 
strong,  simple,  accurate,  perfect.'' 

Sidewise  and  for  height,  quick,  stiff' 
grand  for  grapes,  corn  and  m  covering  ! 

PARALLEL  FRAME  Ssf&SnSifi»Ptl!S.g5S!JNt' 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  1800  Horse  Hoe  and  combinations, 
and  new  patented  features  to  please  every  practical  farmer  and 

gardener,  and  their  money  value  to  be  far  greater  ‘ban  ever.  - 
ook  at  it,  and  write  us.  Oitalogur  free.  The  ‘‘  PLAN liT  Jr”®. 

Hand  SEED  DRILLS.  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes  ;*  _ _ _ 

r  ire  Fly”  Plow,  Ac.,  are  indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  They  sow  with  regularity  any  thick¬ 
ness  and  depth,  difficult  and  easy  seeds  in  small  or  large  quantity,  and  without  danger  to  vitality  and  with 
out  special  care.  In  market  gardening  the  Wheel  Hoes  sum  theircoat  event  fewtlmia.  The  ‘‘Fire  Fly  ”  Gardei 

Plo(n  _ —  mi. a  ■  >  i _ *  »_  m u: jo i  r'.  •  1 1  tm.  1  it  /  , 


_  - - - _ —  _ _ .-MRMI.,, . „.. _  _ _  'Garden 

Plow  is  a  delight  in  the  family  vegetable  garden.  The  “  Planet  Jr,-”  combined  Seed  Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Oultivator 
and  Plow  combines  in  an  admirable  way  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest;  being  delightful  as  a  Seed  Drill,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  while  plants  are  small  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator —deep  or  shallow,  and  Garden  Plow. 
All  the  blades  of  these  famous  hand  tools  Have  long  been  made  of  hardened  polished  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 
sharp,  and  you  will  saye  the  full  coat  every  few  days.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  goods. 
Write  ua  your  wants.  S.  L.  AI.LE.N ...  —  .  -  .  .  _  —  - 


I  Ac  CO.,  Sole  Mantra.,'  1 10?  Market  Su,  Philadelphia. 


GRAPE 

Also  other  SHALL  FRUITS.  Descrip-  ■ 
tive  Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


RRvines 


Largest  Stork  in  America. 

NIAGARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 

of  the  neir  Biark  drape 


^^^4  1  Years’  Experiencein  D/%  Q  ■?  QCrand  specialties  in  PLA  NTS,  BULES, 

growing  our  strongand  reliable  r*  WOfc-OAF  OWER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 
Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1890.  fully  discribing 
many  Beautiful  New  FI  *  ~ 

FREE  to  auy  address.  Setv 


ow 

dji 


wers. 

or  it  no  to. 


ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON.  Ptiiladelohia,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2. 


We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  this  valuab’e  new  potato  at  the  following  prices, 
free  on  board  at  Leominster,  packing  Include!  : 

We  raised  this  lot  of  potatoes  In  «  O  T  If  f* 

pUI  n  |  M  p  ana  wereawmd-  u  it  V/  O  I  IV  \J  ■ 

IY1  f\  I  I M  C,  p  ed  1st  Premium  at  Maine  State  Fair.  They  are  the  hand 
somest  lot  of  potatoes  ever  put  in  my  cellar.  Address 

WM.  B.  WHITNEY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


f  P2ICE3  roa  SP3ING  DELIVERY  : 
Terms.  Cash  With  Order. 
Packing  Free. 

iPer  bbl.,  $b0";  per  bush  ,  $3.50 
”t,bu..  1 50;  ••  reck,  u’5 

Per  4  ib.  Package  by  mail, 
Postage  Free.  75  els. 
’Reference  :  F.  J.  Lothrop, 
Te  ler,  LeoinDsier  National 
Bank.  Leominster,  Mass. 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
OrrnO  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

OhtUd  Trse^!l,CFr?uflfs^tnce.S’« 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  ot 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m  seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  33  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  PainesvilleY  Ohio, 


Chilled  Iron  and  Steel  Plows, 
Single  and  Reversible  Sulky 
Plows,  Hillside  Plows, 

Shovel  Plows, 

Steel  Frame  Cultivators, 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 

Road  Scrapers,  Horse 
Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  Y. 


For  capacity,  simplicity,  durability  and  con¬ 
venience  this  mill  cannot  be  excelled  Write  lor 
circular  and  price  BNTERPH  I8E  MFC  CO.. 

69  Mam  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  prtss  three  tons  more  of  hay  in  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  Ireighr 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


The  Most  Periect 

FURROWED 

on  Earth. 

Mark. 

ANY  WI1>T1I 
DEPTH  »f  furrow 
Leaves  a  mellow 
seed  ‘ 


Address 


Price,  complete, 

ONLYSt  t  . 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Corn  Plow. 
Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Corn  Sheller-s.  Bag 
Trueks.Wagon  Jacks, 
Hx tension  ladders. 

Ac.  2to. 


Circulars  Free. 


THOMAS  PEPPLER,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


WlllYk']  AT  ONCE.-* 

nan  I  fcWtVirgoodmeatosdt 
oar  goods  by  »*m 
and  retail  trade. 

bianafactarerainearllnein  the  world.  Liberal  sal  ary  paid.  Peraa- 
le.tpo.IUo.,  M.aey  ad,anr»d  for  ware,,  advertlsinv.  etc.  For  full 
iKBUaddrcu,  CeaUanlallitg.  Co.,  C  uic  ago,  UL ,  or  CtuctouaU,  0k 


?le  to  the  wholesale 
e  are  the  largest 


H.  S.  MILLER  &  CO., 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

P-ur©  Animal  Bono 

M  E  it  TIJLIZEKSl 

For  all  Crops  and  Soils.  Factory  and  Principal 
Office  on  Pas«alc  River,  Newark.  N.  J.  Baltimore 
Office,  202  &  206  Buchanan’s  Wharf,  fool  of  Fred¬ 
erick  St.  Write  for  "Farmer’s  Manual,”  mailed  Free. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 

Shipped  on  short  notice  by  rail  In  car-load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  W7e  have  imported  ashes  for  25  year 
and  guarantee  ours  to  he  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
ordering  secure  our  prices  and  other  Information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO.. 

202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City. 


for  Poultry.  Granulated  Bone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. 
Calcite  Ground  Flint  and  Beet 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


I  CURE  FITS? 

I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a  time  an 
then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a  radical  care 
I  have  made  the  disease  of  kits,  epilepsy  or  FALL 
ISO  sickness  a  life-long  study.  I  warrant  my  rein 
ody  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fai 
ed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a  cure.  Sei 

e,  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  tree  bottle  of  my  inlal  i 
©remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  G,.  183  Pearl  SL.  Ren  York. 


TfTfi  RURAL  NEW-YORKRR 
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<TI)C  Stations. 


Experiment  station  record. 

— As  our  readers  probably  know,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  compare  and  edit  the  vari¬ 
ous  bulletins.issued  by  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  publish  the  results.  This  volume 
is  the  first  result  of  this  work.  It  gives 
brief  abstracts  of  the  bulletins  issued  from 
January  to  June  1889.  The  editorial  -work 
is  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  pace  with  the 
work  of  the  experiment  stations  and  yet 
have  not  the  time  to  read  all  the  bulletins 
will  find  these  records  of  great  value. 

Experiments  on  Tomatoes.— Bulletin 
No.  03  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  is  an  excellent  one.  Many  Jersey  men 
are  interested  in  the  growing  of  tomatoes 
for  market  or  for  canning  factories.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  New  Jersey  are  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  crop  and  as 
there  are  a  dozen  large  cities  within  reach, 
besides  73  canneries,  market  facilities  are 
as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  These 
canneries  alone  use  the  product  of  15,000 
acres. 

Practical  experience  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  crop  has  led  to  the  belief 
that  while  both  barnyard  manure  and  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  increase  the  yield,  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  maturity,  especially  in 
the  case  of  fertilizers  ;  and  that  the  best  ef¬ 
fect  of  barnyard  manure  is  shown  when  it 
has  been  applied  in  the  fall  previous 
to  the  year  of  growth.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  .the  industry  and  the  im¬ 
portance,  from  both  a  scientific  and 
a  practical  standpoint,  of  the  question 
of  fertilization,  the  New  Jersey  Station 
carried  out  a  field  experiment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  effects  of  different 
methods  of  fertilization  with  nitrate  of 
soda  upon  early  maturity  and  yield. 

We  have  not  the  space  here  for  all  the 
details  of  this  experiment,  though  they  are 
sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  every 
market  gardener  in  New  Jersey  in  study¬ 
ing  them  with  the  greatest  care.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  favorable  to  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  particular  soil  used  in 
the  experiment.  The  nitrate  of  soda  should 
lie  used  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
conditions  of  soil  and  season  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  quantity  to  be  used.  It  is 
also  wisely  stated  that  whatever  the  pre¬ 
vious  treatment  of  the  soil  or  the  yield, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  must  be  added 
in  sufficient  quantities.  This  last  fact 
should  be  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  may  use  nitrate  of  soda  this  year, 
thinking  that  nothing  else  is  needed.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  will  act  like  a  whip  to 
drive  the  other  soil  elements  into  greater 
activity,  but  that  is  all  it  will  do— the 
other  elements  must  be  present.  The  best 
advice  the  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  its  readers 
who  Hre  interested  in  growing  tomatoes, 
is  to  urge  them  to  read  this  bulletin  and 
carry  out  one  or  two  small  experiments 
like  those  tried  at  the  station. 

Substances  Useful  To  Agriculture. 
— Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  Louisiana  Station 
(Baton  Rouge,  La.)  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
primer.  Many  of  the  Northern  station 
directors  seem  to  assume  that  farmers  are 
all  well  up  in  fertilizer  lore.  Many  of 
them  are,  but  those  who  need  help  most 
are  not.  This  pamphlet  from  theLouisiana 
Station  is  just  what  such  farmers  need,  and 
the  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  it  has  been  published. 

“Pig  Feeding.”— Two  Bulletins,  (Kan¬ 
sas  Station  No.  9,  and  Vermont  Station  No. 
18)  bear  the  same  title.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  them.  The  hog  crop  of  Kansas  is 
a  chief  source  of  her  wealth.  This  fact  is 
so  well  known  that  Prof.  Shelton  does  not 
mention  it  in  the  Kansas  bulletin.  He 
merely  wished  to  show  how  near  he  could 
come  to  proving  his  last  year’s  feeding  ex¬ 
periments.  Our  readers  will  doubtless  re¬ 
member  these  experiments.  Something  of 
an  outcry  had  been  raised  against  Western 
corn-fed  pork  which  was  said  to  contain 
too  much  fat  and  too  little  lean.  Prof. 
Shelton  undertook  to  show  that  hogs  fed 
on  corn-meal  would  make  firmer  and  sweet¬ 
er  pork  than  could  be  made  by  feeding 
more  nitrogenous  food  like  bran  or  shorts. 
His  figures  proved  his  proposition.  His 
corn-fed  hogs  gave  more  meat,  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  lean  and  stronger 
bones  than  did  those  fed  on  shorts  and 
bran.  This  year  the  results  were  entirely 
different.  The  corn -fed  hogs  gave  less 
gain  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  lean 
meat  than  the  bran-fed  hogs.  The  meat 
from  the  corn -fed  hogs  was  considered 
finer-flavored  than  the  other,  but  this  was 


about  the  only  point  of  superiority  claimed 
for  it.  It  is  strange  that  this  experiment 
should  have  resulted  so  differently  from 
that  of  the  year  before.  The  conditions  of 
the  experiment  were  about  the  same  as 
those  governing  the  former  one,  except 
that  boiled  potatoes  were  fed  with  the 
corn.  Prof.  Cooke  in  the  Vermont  bulletin 
■ways : 

“  The  dairy  is  the  leading  branch  of 
farming  m  Vermont,  and  the  raising  of 
pigs  for  the  profitable  utilization  of  the 
skim-milk  is  an  important  auxiliary.  In 
studying  the  various  methods  of  feeding 
employed  by  even  the  best  farmers  in  the 
State,  it  has  seemed  evident  that  there  was 
a  great  waste  of  food  under  the  present 
feeding  systems.  It  was  also  found  that 
several  breeds  of  hogs  are  raised  in  the 
State,  each  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  be 
the  best.  To  test  three  of  these  breeds  and 
to  give  some  positive  information  about 
the  economy  of  pig-feeding,  the  following 
experiments  were  undertaken.”  • 

The  three  breeds  mentioned  are  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester  White,  and  Yorkshire. 
There  seemed  little  difference  between 
these  breeds,  but  that  little  was  in  favor  of 
the  Chester  White.  Prof.  Shelton’s  hogs, 
by  the  way,  were  all  Berkshires. 

Prof.  Cooke  concludes,  as  the  result  of 
his  experiment,  that  the  following  prop¬ 
ositions  are  sound : 

1.  Pig- feeding  is  profitable  even  at  the 
low  price  of  bl/l  cents  per  pound,  dressed 
weight.  Provided, 

2.  The  nig  is  sold  at  an  early  age. 

3.  The  pig  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  it  reaches  a  live  weight  of  180 
pounds. 

4.  Grain  can  be  fed  to  young  pigs  with 
profit :  fed  to  pigs  weighing  over  200 
pounds  there  is  a  loss. 

5.  Young  pigs  should  be  fed  a  ration  in 
which  the  flesh  producing  material  is  more 
prominent  than  the  heat  or  fat-producing. 

G.  The  old  saying,  Grow  the  pig  and 
then  fat  him,  should  be  changed  to,  Grow 
the  pig  and  then  sell  him. 

7.  By  using  this  system  of  feeding  and 
selling,  it  is  possible  to  raise  two  sets  of 
pigs  in  12  months. 

8.  The  fertilizing  value  of  the  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  pig  is  equal  to  nearly  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  pork. 

The  six  pigs  in  this  experiment  consumed 
5,582  quarts  of  skim-milk,  1,223  pounds  of 
corn-meal  and  884  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 
They  gained  1,088%  pounds  in  live  weight, 
an  average  of  1.07  pound  per  pig  each  day. 
It  required  an  average  of  2.79  pounds  of 
dry  matter  to  each  pound  of  gain  in  live 
weight. 


PisrcUnttcoM#  Advertising. 


§>Kin%§)calp 

Diseases 

Guticur  a 

IES. 


The  most  distressing  forms  of  skin  ani 

scalp  diseases,  with  loss  of  hair,  from  lnfanrj 
to  oil  age.  arc  sp-edlly,  economically  aud  perma 
nently  cured  bv  the  Cuticura  remedies,  when  all 
other  remedies  and  methods  fall.  & 

Cuticura,  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  8oap, 
an  exuulslto  Skin  Beautlfler,  prepared  from  it,  ex 
ternally,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new  Blood 
Purifier,  Internally,  cure  every  form  of  skin  and  blood 
disease  from  pimples  to  scrofula. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c  ;  Soap,  25c  ; 
Resolvent.  $1.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drug  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  ••  How  to  Cure  Skin  Disease*:. ' 


E U~  Pimples,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  jul 
prevented  by  Cuticura  Soap.  _aJ 


Relief  In  one  minute,  for  all  pains  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  In  Cuticura  Anti-Pain  Plaster,  the 
only  palu-killlng  plaster.  25c. 


putrona wag«„, jgo.  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


I  For  16  Years 
hate  Hold  to 
consumers  at 
WHOLE^ALK  PKK  KS,  Having  them  the 
dealer*’  profit,  fchlp  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  I’ny  freight 
charge*  I  f  not  HatUfactory.  >Tnrranted 
for  2  yearn  (14-page  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  W.B.  PRATT v  8ec’y, 
Elkhart.  -  -  Indiana. 


^Ko.  I  Firm  lUraMfc 

$23.00. 


T- - 

Trees  &  Plants 

Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov' 
ett’s  Guide  gives  descriptions  and 
prices,  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant, 
prune,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  60 
pages,  finely  illustrated,  free;  with 
colored  plates  10c. 

Trees  At  Jr*ln.n1  s  by  Mail  a.  Specialty. 

A  copy  of  that  practical,  horticultural  journal, Orchard 
&  Garden,  free  to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  tlilsadvt. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co., 

LITTLE  SILVER ,  N.  J. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL 


CHEAP,  HANDY  and  DUPABLE. 

Reduction  In  Prices  Brings  It  In  Roach  of  All. 

We  will  supply  our  TRADE  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Ihe  Sherwood  Harness 
Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  or  from  Home  OIUcc 
and  Factory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Warranted  to  be  all  we  claim  or  money  refunded 


I  WAS  GIVEN  UP 
to  die  with  consumption  by  a 
prominent  physician.  Was  ad¬ 
vised  by  friends  to  try  Seth 
Arnold’s  Cough  Killer,  and 
much  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  It  cured  me  and  I  am  now  a 
well,  hearty  man.  Thomas  D. 
Paine,  Joweler,  Woonsocket, 
K.  I.  25c.,  50e.  and  @1  per 
bottle. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  IT. 


40th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 


^ETNA 


LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OK  HARTFORD,  CONN., 


JANUARY  I,  1890. 


Premium  Receipts  In  ’889, 
Interest  Receipts  In  1839, 

Total  Receipts  during  the  year. 
Disbursements  to  Policy-holders, 
and  for  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  - 
Assets  January  1, 1890. 

Total  Liabilities,  - 
Surplus  by  Ct.,  Mass.,  and  N.  Y. 

standard,  .... 
Surplus  by  many  States, 

Policies  In  force  January  1, 1890, 
70,985,  Insuring 
Pollcl  s  Issued  III  1889,  0,873,  in¬ 
suring,  .  .  .  .  . 


83,739,410.82 
1, 781. 550.02 
5.520,906.84 


4.005.290.50 

34.805.819.00 

29,000.727.42 

5.745.091. 58 
7,450,000.(8) 


110,069,718.94 


20,190.098.00 


MORGAIV  G.  HULKELEY,  ,  -  President. 

J.  0.  WEBSTER,  Vice-President. 

J.  L  ENGLISII.  Secretary. 

H.  W.  St.  JOHN,  Actuary 
GURDON  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D„  Consulting  Physician. 

MUMFORD  &  BUSHNELL, 

Managers,  107  Broadway,  IV.  Y. 


A  GRAND  STOCK  AND  GRAIN  FARM. 

One  thousand  acres  In  grain  and  grasses  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  In  woods.  Brick  residence,  ample  farm  build¬ 
ings,  good  water,  soclety.churehes,  schools,  fine  roads. 
This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  farm  cast  of  the  Alle- 
ghanlcs.  In  Montgomery  County,  lid,  30  miles  from 
Washington  City  and  six  from  B.  und  0.  Railroad. 
The  owner  made  a  fortune  raising  stock.  Price  low 
aud  terms  easy.  Address 

W.  M.  TALIIOTT. 

1900  F„  N.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C. 


loo  minus  for  a  2 cent  stamp.  Homes  Youth  Cadiz,  O. 


AGENTS 


and  I'ariurra  with  no  experience  make  02.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W’.Rob- 
oi ns  A  ve.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  921  one  day. 
9*1  one  week.  8o  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  <  < 


Ease,  Comfort  and,  Thrift  I 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 
Df  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  New-Yorker. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  CO.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


HENcH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

All  Steel  Frame  Spring-tooth  Harrow 

A  WONDERFUL  IMPROVEMENT. 

TEETH  QUICKLY  ADJUSTED  *Y  ONLY  LOOSENING  ONE  NUT. 


The  best  Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 

The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a 
Ratchet  with  which  it  can  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off 
the  point  of  the  tooth,  which  is  four  or 
five  times  as  much  wear  or  service  as  can 
he  obtained  from  any  other  Spring-tooth 
Harrow  in  existence. 

Agents  wanted.  Catalogues  free. 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  York,  P» 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 

We  make  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Spraying  Pumps 
In  the  market.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

RUMSEY  «fc  COMPANY.  Limited, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Yr. 


C7C  (1(1  tn  «59Rfl  (1(1  A  MONTH  can  be  made 
Olu.UU  IU  OLdU.UU  worklngforus.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  cun  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  maybe  profitably 
employed  also  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  1009  Main  S’-,  Richmond,  Va. 


Evergreen  Hedges. 

Millions  of  Arborvltte  and  Norway  Spruce. 

Fifty  varieties  of  choice  Evergreens. 

For  25  years  1  have  been  selling  Trees  cheaper 
than  any  other  Nursery  In  America,  and  am  still  at  it. 
No  Agents.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEORGE  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,\Vis. 


FOR  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR 

FROM 

NEW  YORK  GROWN  STOCK. 

STRONG,  IIKALTHY  xml  VIGOROUS. 


1 ,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds.  1.000,000  Vegetable  Plants  of  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Tomato  Celery.  Kte.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  DWY  EH,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


/Vq  Box  Candy,  100  colored  pictures, 

Vdilltiy i  pack  NEW  cards  and  agents’ 
f  TIAA  circulars,  all  for  6  cents  by  mall, 
f  llollcy  Card  Co.,  Meriden, Conn. 


GROUND  FRESH  BONE  AND  MEAT. 

TS  PREPARED  from  the  bones  as  colli cted  from 
L  the  Butcher  Markets  dally.  We  grind  It  with 
the  meat,  muscle  and  marrow,  just  as  It  comes  from 
the  butcher’s  block,  and  Is  so  line  that  Poultry  can 
consume  every  particle  of  it  without  waste.  It  Is. 
without  doubt,  the  best  animal  food  In  existence  for 
laying  hens.  We  ulso  recommend  it  for  dog  feed. 
We  are  supplying  some  of  the  principal  Kennels  In 
this  vicinity.  For  particulars  Hend  for  circulars. 

PR  ICES  :  100  pounds  and  over,  2c.  per  pound.  Less 
than  100  pounds.  per  pound.  Address  all  orders  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mnss. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


PATENTS 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

18  THE  BE8T  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  botU 
or  eurns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  it  I 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’i) 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
lif~  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
i  and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

DeiMolnea.  ....  IOWA. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  sad  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 

pEjTdmla  In  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  tlinn  any  other  hatcher.  Send 

6c  for Illua  Cato.  GEO.  11.  STAlll.,  Quincy, III. 


OUR  NEW  DESIGNS 


<»|y  I  Hunt  rut  c<l  in  a  now  Supplement  to  our  Atlas  of  Sensible  lK>w*Cost 
vi  II  contain  perspective  view  Hand  floor  plans  of  houses  ranging  in 


Arc  hurulHoinel 

Houei.  This  wi)  r _ _ _ _ 

cos',  from  $f*00  to  $5500.  It  will  have  designs  suited  for  narrow  aud  wide  lots,  for  the 
Hen-shore.,  and  tor  the  forest.  It  will  show  rows  of  city  houses,  hand  some  Co¬ 
lonial  designs,  and  new  Ideas  in  one-story  house*.  It  will  represent  the  reiruli  of 
orders  for  new  designs  received  from  North,  South,  Knot.  West.  It  will  he  the  most 
varied  and  original  setof  illustrated  plans  for  American  house* offered  to  the  merchant*, 
manufacturer am!  farmer*  whose  prohjiurity  in  ”  has  turned  to  a  definite  purpose 

for  “’HO” — the  ever-present  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  American  to  build  his  own  home. 

SENSIBLE  LOW-COST  HOUSES  is  a  portfolio  1 1  x  14  in.,  con¬ 
taining  fine  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  this  house  and  80  others,  ranging  in  price 
from  $800  to  $7500.  In  it  arc  given  price*  for  plans,  specification*,  and  details,  from  which 
they  can  he  built.  We  guuruiifeo  nil  of  our  houses  can  bo  built  lit  our  C*stl DUltod 
cost,  or  we  return  the  money  paid  us  for  Uic  plans.  We  give  com pletc  information  and  esti¬ 
mates  a*  to  changes  either  in  design  or  material  without  charge*  PHoeof  Atlas,  complete, 
f'i  by  mu II.  Add.  .NAT’L  ARCHITECTS’  UNION,  1*0  N*  Tth  St.,  IMillu.,  Pm 


FOR  1890 

We  give  this  reduced  sample  illuslra- 
tion  from  our  new  and  popular  designs 
for  1890.  This  contains  leu  large  aud 
conveniently-arranged  rooms.  Its  first 
tloor  has  a  parkg  12  x  12,  dining-room 
12  x  13,  kitchen  To.x  13.  Second  floor  has 
fourbed-rooms,  12x  12.  13x11,  10x11.9. 
and  10  x8.3.  Three  light  rooms  in  attic. 
This  house  finished  complete,  with 
Heater,  Range,  Plumbing,  Bath  and 
Toilet  Room,  and  Cemented  Cellar,  lias 
,  been  built  Tor  ,2700  from  our  plans. 
Three  bids  were  received  from  different 
contractors,  oue  $2800,  two  ,2700  each. 
,  Our  price  for  complete  plana, 
l,  detulla,  und  npeetOcaUoii*  lor 
‘  this  design  Is  *33.00, 


i89o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


iit 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


RUMSEY  &  COMPANY,  SENECA 
FALLS,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  spray¬ 
ing  pumps  and  spraying  nozzles. 

Syracuse  Plows  and  Cultivating  Im¬ 
plements. — Catalogue  from  the  Syracuse 
Chilled  Plow  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
This  company  having  added  to  its  already 
large  and  well-equipped  plant  several  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  latest  design,  is  now  in  a  better 
position  than  ever  before  to  serve  the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  its  patrons.  It 
manufactures  the  greatest  variety  of  chilled 
iron  and  steel,  hand  and  sulky  plows,  with 
steel,  iron  or  wood  beams,  in  styles  and 
sizes  to  suit  the  trade.  These  plow's  do  the 
most  satisfactory  work  in  soils  of  varying 
character  and  conditions,  on  level  land  or 
on  hillsides.  The  company  also  makes  a 
steel-frame  cultivator,  fitted  up  in  different 
ways,  for  a  large  variety  of  work.  It  is 
also  placing  on  the  market  this  season  a 
new  spring-tooth  harrow,  which,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  win  for  itself  the  celebrity 
which  the  other  implements  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  manufacture  now  so  justly  hold.  The 
farming  community  and  the  trade  will 
serve  their  best  interests  by  corresponding 
with  this  company,  should  they  desire  to 
use  or  handle  anything  in  its  line.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  used 
a  plow  made  by  this  company  on  its  trial 
acre  of  potatoes. 

The  Most  Perfect  Furrower.— Cir¬ 
culars  from  Thomas  Peppier,  Hightstown, 
New  Jersey.  This  implement  is  simple, 
strong  and,  what  is  exceedingly  desirable 
in  these  times,  cheap.  It  is  a  good  imple¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Peppier  also  makes  the  Riggs 
corn  plow  about  which  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  in  these  columns.  Send  for  the 
circular. 

Spring-tooth  Harrows  and  Cultiva¬ 
tors.— Circulars  from  Hench  and  Drom- 
gold,  York,  Pa.  The  Hench  harrow  is  to  be 
found  on  hundreds  of  farms  in  this  country. 
Its  merits  are  well  known.  The  cultiva¬ 
tor  is  known  as  “  King  of  the  Corn  Field  ” 
and  is  in  all  respects  an  excellent  imple¬ 
ment.  Remember  the  address. 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou, 
Maine. — This  catalogue  will  be  prized  by 
those  who  prefer  to  buy  Northern  seed  po 
tatoes.  Mr.  Jerrard’s  “  Harbinger,”  he 
says,  will  be  the  great  market  potato  of 
the  future,  and  will  outyield  any  other  late 
variety.  The  Minister,  New  Queen  and 
Dandy  are  certainly  promising  as  judged 
by  trials  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  cata¬ 
logue  offers  other  valuable  kinds  of  pota¬ 
toes  as  well  as  certain  farm  and  garden 
seeds  that  have  been  well  tested  in  Maine. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potatoes. — 
Catalogue  from  William  13.  Whitney, 
Leominster,  Mass.  Mr.  Whitney  makes  a 
specialty  of  this  potato.  His  stock  is  pure 
and  was  grown  in  Northern  Maine. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  of  the 
United  States.— This  is  a  special  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  Vasey,  with  an  appendix  on 
the  chemical  composition  of  grasses.  It  is 
a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  former 
publication.  Farmers  and  botanists  will 
find  this  of  considerable  value  as  a  book 
for  reference. 

Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— This  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
roses,  plants  in  general  and  flower  seeds. 
The  firm  proposes  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  its  existence  by  distributing 
among  its  patrons  extra  plants,  which  are 
said  to  amount  to  #8,000,  as  estimated  at 
their  selling  value.  The  prices  at  which 
certain  collections  of  roses  are  offered  in 
this  catalogue  are  surprisingly  low.  Twelve 
popular  varieties  of  seeds  are  offered  for  80 
cents.  Twelve  roses  (old  kinds)  are  offered 
by  mail,  prepaid,  for  $1,  and  “eight  of  the 
best  new  roses”  are  offered  for$l.  These 
collections  are  presented  in  such  variety 
that  the  catalogue  must  be  consulted  for 
further  particulars. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.— In  dealing  with  this  firm  readers  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  may  feel  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ex¬ 
tensive  seed  firms  in  the  world  and  was 
established  in  1784.  The  present  catalogue 
is  one  of  48  pages,  offering  the  best  known 
varieties  of  seeds. 

Ellwangeh  &,  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — A  catalogue  of  roses  and  of  roses  only. 
Directions  for  planting  and  treating  roses 
nre  given  and  the  several  classes  of  roses 
are  described.  There  is  no  foolishness 
whatever  about  this  plain  catalogue.  The 
brief  descriptions  of  the  roses  offered  may 
•be  relied  upon  as  absolutely  trustworthy. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  No.  217  and  219  Mar¬ 


ket  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  is 
a  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  which 
shows  a  deal  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  firm  issuing  it.  It  offers  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  many  farm  and  garden  implements 
and  live  stock.  There  are  some  20  pages 
given  to  specialties  and  novelties,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  Dixie  Watermelon, 
Everbearing  Wax  Bean,  Evergreen  Lima 
Bean,  which  is  said  to  be  double  the  size  of 
any  other  Lima,  Guarantee  Sweet  Corn, 
Dilks’s  Many-Hearted  Celery,  Atlantic 
Prize  and  Brandywine  or  No.  45  Tomato, 
Mitchell’s  Perfected  Early  Dark  Red  Tur¬ 
nip  Beet,  Burlington  Sweet  Corn,  which  is 
said  to  be  nearly  as  early  as  the  Adams, 
with  an  ear  fully  as  large  as  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  etc.,  etc.  An  engraving  shows 
a  very  unique  lady’s  bonnet  made  from  the 
dish-rag  gourd.  The  Baltic  is  a  novelty 
among  oats  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is 
distinct  from  all  other  varieties  in  being 
neither  a  side  oat  nor  a  spreading-panicle 
oat. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  1,711  Filbert 
Street,  Puiladelpia,  Pa.— This  is  a  seeds 
catalogue  of  superlatives.  The  number  of 
engravings  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  catalogue  we  have  ever  seen.  A 
large  amount  is  offered  in  premiums  for 
superior  specimens  of  certain  crops  raised 
from  Maule’s  seeds. 

The  Stores  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
VILLE,  O. — This  is  a  large  catalogue  of  the 
first  merit.  There  are  170  pages,  with 
many  illustrations  which  are  quite  true  to 
nature.  Everything  is  offered  in  it  that 
any  one  living  in  the  country  or  owning  a 
city  lot  may  need  for  sowing  or  planting — 
large  fruits  and  small  fruits ;  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs ;  flower 
plants  and  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  a  valuable  book  of  refer¬ 
ence. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— This  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  tasty  cata¬ 
logues  published.  One  thousand  dollars 
are  off  ere  I  in  prizes  for  the  best  several 
specimens  of  cabbages,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
onions  mangels,  etc.,  grown  from  Vick’s 
seeds.  The  exhibits  will  be  made  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair.  Directions  for  shipping, 
with  date  of  fair,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to 
each  competitor.  This  excellent  catalogue 
should  be  examined  by  every  one  of  our 
readers  who  buys  plants  or  seeds  of  any 
kind. 

Northrup,  Braslan  &  Goodwin  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  large-sized  and 
much-illustrated  catalogue  of  farm,  gar¬ 
den  and  vegetable  seeds  of  all  kinds.  A 
novelty  in  this  catalogue  is  the  offer  of 
160  potato  eyes  (40  eyes  each  of  four  leading 
varieties)  delivered  free  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  upon  the  receipt  of  #1.00. 

Bloomington  Nursery,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. — A  catalogue  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry  and  peach  trees,  small  fruits,  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
vines,  roses,  etc.  This  nursery  owns  600 
acres  upon  which  are  13  greenhouses. 


PvsccU an co u.s  ^ tl mti.si ng . 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  ihls  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000,000.00 
protlis.  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  te 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  30 
per  cent ,  UX)  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers;  or  call. 


WILLIAM  K.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  ('u atom  House  Street.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  >1.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
H'vvay,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 

LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

Young  men,  come  West  and  learn  PRACTICAL 
Telegraphy.  Positions  furnished  when  competent. 
Cftcularsfreo.  Iudep'nt  Tel.  Co.,  Independence,  Mo. 


^  ^ 

AjWW  We  Offer  to  Send  You 


21  - I 

I 

From  Now  to  July  ist,  1890,^ 

I 


<!\ 

:?l 


■Rp  SADIES'  HOAE 

1  “"JOURNAL 


<L\ 

r?i 

<L\ 


ON  RECEIPT 


of  only  25c-  silver  or  stamps, 

This  special  offer  is  made  as  an  experiment  and  to 
induce  you  to  send  for  the  handsomest  family  period-  ^ 
j/_\  ical  ever  issued  for  a  few  months  trial  at  a  reduced 
price.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  ^ 
periodical  in  the  world ;  nearly  half  a  million  subscribers. 

p  -  | 

A  Special  features  for  the  next  few  months  are  ;x, 

“Life  in  a  Church  Choir.” 

I 


“Mrs.  Harrison’s  Life  in  the  White 

Jj  House,”  by  A.  J.  Halford,  with 

special  illustrations  furnished  by  Mrs. 
•  I  Harrison. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney’s  story 

“Ascutney  Street”  people. 

j  Maud  Howe’s  Society  Novel. 

§\  “How  to  Marry  Well.” 

1 
% 


Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage’s  Special 
Department 

>1 


Illustrated  Stories 


“Under  My  Study  Lamp.” 

“Summer  Widowers.” 

“How  Women  Have  Made  Money” 

by  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife,  Katej^ 


^  Upson  Clark,  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  Marion  Harland, 

^A  Julian  Hawthorne. — Illustrated  Poems  by  Will  Carleton, 

A  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  Eben  E.  Rexford,  and  others. 

^  -  i 

y\  On  the  News  Stands,  io  cents  a  copy.  KL 

__L_ 

^  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


nDCCD’C  SEEDS.  PLANTS, 

UrVLurV  w  bulbs  &  requisites. 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  Half 
a  Centnry .  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 
the  future.  We  avoid  srnMitional  and  impovdble  noreUia,  so  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  rely  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDARlSSXl^rik.  „ 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

6p“  HENRY  a  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ul 

I 

I- 


SCIENTIFIC  ■■  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

GRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,' 

and  all  small  Grains,  in  fact  everything  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 
Q  I  PrTV  DHTTflM  and  Other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 

OAl  k  I  I  DU  I  I  UITI  in  ease  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  mill. 

Reversible..  Mclf-sharpenlng  OD I  $1 A I  $1  Dl  ATTC  Sold  on  trial.  All  Mills 

UninUINU  r  LA  I  LO  fully  euaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
JOS  MANUFACTURING  COMf  “ 


le,  aclf-sharpenlng 
Double  capacity  ofull  others. 

THE  FOOS 


IPANY.  SPRINCFIELD.  OHIO. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

IS  THE  NEWSPAPER  GIANT. 


YEARLY  CIRCULATION  OVER 


OJXE  HUNDRED  MILLION  COPIES 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD 


IS  THE 


Best  and  Biggest  Newspaper  on  the  American  Continent. 

12  Large  l*nges  and  Long  Columns. 

Subscription  Price:  $1.00  Per  Year  of  52  Numbers. 


Ik  WEEKLTWORLD  and  the  RDR1L  NEW-YORKER 

ONLY  $2  25  PER  YEAR. 

Club  Subscribers  Receive  All  Premiums.  Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PER  1 5 


1 1 2 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to 
offer  very  liberal  terms  to  good,  responsi¬ 
ble  permanent  agents.  Correspondence 
solicited. 


A  COUNTRY  TRAGEDY. 


A  tree  that  spans  a  tin.v  stream, 

A  maiden  fair  and  rash  ; 

She  tries  to  cross— a  sudden  scream, 

A  somersault— a  splash  ! 

*  -  —K.avel  S.  Mines.  In  Time. 

In  base  ball,  as  in  cookery,  the  best  bat¬ 
ter  takes  the  cake.  —Puck. 

Should  earthquakes  be  referred  to  as 
“  real  estate  movements,”  or  “  matters  in 
connection  with  ground  rents  >” — Boston 
Courier. 

“People  may  be  right  in  calling  mean 
odd  stick,”  mused  old  Eccentric,  “  but  I  am 
morally  certain  that  I  am  not  pop’Iar.” 
— Portland  Transcript. 

A  shoemaker  hung  out  anew  sign,  and 
then  wondered  what  passers-bv  found  so 
amusing.  His  sign  ran  as  follows  :  “  Don’t 
go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated.  Walk  in  here.” 
— Pittsburg  Post. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  severe 
storms  that  do  vast  damage  to  fishermen’s 
boats,  but  the  number  of  smacks  lost  at 
sea  is  nothing  to  tLe  number  lost  on  land. 
—Rochester  Express. 

Clara:  “Do  you  suppose  I  can  make  an 
impression  upon  Mr.  Wickliffe  to-night  f” 
Bell :  “Well,  if  he  is  as  soft  as  they  say  he 
is, I  guess  you  wouldn’t  have  any  trouble.” — 
Kearney  Enterprise. 

H  E  was  mumbling  about  tough  steak  and 
cold  coffee,  and  making  hirnseP  generally 
disagreeable.  “  Don’t  growl  over  your 
breakfast,  John,”  said  his  wife,  “nobody 
is  going  to  take  it  away  from  you.” — Epoch. 

The  health  journals  and  the  doctors  all 
agree  that  the  best  and  most  wholesome 
part  of  the  ordinary  New  England  country 
doughnut  is  the  hole.  The  larger  the  hole, 
they  say,  the  better  the  doughnut.— Our 
Dumb  Animals. 


gHtscfllanfouis 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


*•  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  A II  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Price* 
address 

THE  PERK  IMS’  WIND  M  I  I.L 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  ]nd. 
Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


BROAD-CUT  ICIIDCV  A 

Center-Draft 


SIZES: 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

.Saves  over 
half 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet¬ 
ter  quality 
of  hay.  An 
pair  of  ho 
handle  with  ease.  A 
ItlRRtT  DRAFT 
what  you  want. 


E-C’FT 
OWFU  is 


EUREKA 

SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


Channel  Steel  Frame 

which  clears  all  obsta- 
.'■los.  Does  not  bury  itself 
(hnsmakingit  thelight- 
—  est  Draft  Harrow  in  themarket. 

HT  TO  BUY,  SELL  AND  USE  GUARANTEED 

rl  for  rironlar  and  Price  List.  Address 

REKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


It  pays  to  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  aud  Price  on  Tread  and 
Sweep  Power,  Threnber.  Separator,  Corn  Sheller,  Feed  Cutter 
with  Crusher.  Land  Boiler. Engines,  three  to  ten  Horse  Power. 
W.  8.  MESSENGER  A  SON,  Talaaiy,  Northampton  tu.,  Pa. 


ON  THEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 


She  :  “  This  is  Minerva.” 


He:  “  Was  she  married.” 

She  :  “  No,  she  was  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.” 


ASPINW 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


MFG.  CO. 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 

IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  HARROW  — 
SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS. 

^  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 


HERENDEEN  C0.Geneva,N.Y.2 


V  W/TI  / 

V  ro# 
Wpxices 


PIANO  FORTES 


UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KiVAIlE  dt  CO.. 

Baltimore.  22  &  24  Ea*t  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148 Fifth  Ave.  Washington  ,817  M'k't  Space 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pump* 
etc.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

118  W. Water  ST..S  tiacusk.N’.Y 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  1  -16  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares.  0  French  <  each  stallions,  30  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  hxmoor  Ponies,  and 
2  7  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

W  A  U/M 


Made  in 
10,  12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to 
Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Bnekere  Hose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  tq 


1  BALE  IN  EVERY  MINUTE 


ING  VINES,  New 
ALLTHEFINE 

ROSES,  New  MO' 
New  GRAPES.  . 

Write  for  it  FRE’ 

THE  DINGE 


THE  DINGEE  &  CON  ARD  CO’S  Wcoffcr  postpaid  at  your  door, 

the  LARGEST  STOCK  of 
ROSES  in  America*.*//  va¬ 
rieties, sizes  and  prices.  New 

CLEMATIS  and  CLIMB- 
;rdy  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  New  Summer  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
f  NEW  ROSES,  New  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE- 
FLOWERS  New  and  Rare  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

sfaction  guaranteed.  OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  PP-,  handsomely  illustrated, 
fit  will  pay  you  to  see  it  before  buying.  Good'  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express. 
CONARD  CO..  Roae  Growers  and  Seedsmen  We8»  Grove.  Pa. 


^V-fULL^ 
IOIdns  in  Car 
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CLE 
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®  WH I TM  AN  A  G  L .  E  □ . .  m  aSSS&W  5  t.  L  n  ui s. Mn.@ 


H0LSTEIN-FR1ESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  .WANT  THE)  BEST 

Then  semi  lor  a  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  90  Cows 
have  averaged  10,019  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

• 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horse*  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  pa  per  J 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB, 

RAUUSK,  !>.  Y. 


£A/Try  ho*A 


mm. 

i-Ei 

]ST§ 

\  *  As. 

vV.  v  Fhs s. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


rEntered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.j 


farm  C0jti.es. 


TOOLS  USED  ON  A  93-ACRE  OHIO 
FARM. 

J.  H.  WARN. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Rural  New-Yorker  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  have  my  farm  machinery  photo¬ 
graphed  for  it.  In  compliance  with  this  re¬ 
quest,  the  implements  were  photographed 
on  December  23,  while  the  mercury  was  63 
degrees  above  zero.  The  machinery  was 
arranged  in  a  clover  field  where  the  wheat 
stubble  and  young  clover  had  been  cut  in 
August.  As  we  did  not  have  a  shower 
from  then  until  late  in  November,  the  clov¬ 
er  has  not  made  a  heavy  growth  ;  but  it  is 
a  solid  mat  on  the  ground.  Considerable 
pains  were  taken  in  arranging  the  machin¬ 
ery  so  that  no  two  pieces  could  interfere 
with  each  other ;  but  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  photographer  it  was  found  that  he 
could  not  include  them  all  as  they  stood, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  draw  them  closer 
together,  having  to  move  nearly  every 
piece  and  leave  some  out  altogether. 

Beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
you  first  see  a  full-sized,  narrow-tired  wag¬ 
on  with  a  home-made  box  holding  65 
bushels  without  the  extra  portable  side¬ 
boards  that  can  be  placed  on  in  a  minute. 


In  front  of  this  stands  the  light  spring 
wagon  with  a  team  attached.  The  three 
seats  come  handy  many  times  ;  besides,  on 
the  removal  of  two  seats  I  have  often 
carried  1,500  pounds  to  market  with  it. 
Next  is  a  pleasure  carriage  with  a  horse 
attached.  Next  comes  a  double  team  with 
what  is  called  a  three-quarter  wagon,  hav¬ 
ing  wheels  three  feet  six  inches  and  four 
feet  high  with  three-inch  tires.  As  a  stone 
road  is  being  constructed  on  each  side  of 
my  place,  I  am  obliged  to  use  a  wide  tire 
from  November  15  until  May  15.  Next  is  a 
farm  wagon  with  rack,  wheels  2X  to  three 
feet  high  with  four-inch  tires.  You  should 
hear  my  men  praise  this  low  wagon  at  hay¬ 
ing  time.  As  it  was  winter  time  (though 
not  cold),  we  decided  to  put  in  the 
cutter  and  sleigh.  A  piece  of  canvas 
hangs  on  each  wagon ;  each  piece  is 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
load,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  does  a  wagon  go 
away  from  the  farm  without  one.  In  front 
stands  the  Advance  hay-tedder,  which  I 
would  hate  to  be  without.  Then  comes 
another  hay-rack.  All  my  racks  are  built 
15X  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  put  on  a  load  with¬ 
out  pitching  it  too  high.  Then  come  the 
Thomas  hay-rake  and  a  Buckeye  and 
a  Champion  mowing-machine.  Some  may 
ask  why  not  have  one  wide-cut  instead  of 
two-4X-feet  cut  ?  When  these  machines 
were  bought  a  good  many  stumps  still  re¬ 
mained,  and  we  could  get  around  them 


Letter  with  a  narrow  machine  than  with  a 
wide  one.  Besides,  the  tedder  and  horse- 
rake  work  better  behind  the  narrow-cut 
machine.  Next  comes  my  little  Milwaukee 
binder,  weighing  only  1,150  pounds,  and 
only  11  feet  10  inches  wide;  cut  five  feet 
wide.  I  have  ridden  this  machine  to  cut 
three  different  difficult  pieces  of  grain 
where  the  owners  of  three  other  different 
machines  had  given  the  job  up  and  left  the 
field,  while  this  machine  went  on  and  did 
satisfactory  work.  By  the  side  of  this 
stands  the  truck.  In  front  are  three  walk¬ 
ing  plows,  besides  the  Cassady  sulky  plow. 
Next  is  the  only  successful  potato-digger 
ever  operated  in  this  section.  This  is  the 
Hoover  digger,  manufactured  at  Avery, 
Ohio.  When  the  ground  was  in  No.  1  con¬ 
dition,  I  have  dug  from  600  to  700  bushels 
per  day  with  two  horses :  but  when  the 
ground  is  somewhat  heavy  I  drive  four 
horses  abreast,  making  a  very  solid  team. 

Behind  this  stands  one  of  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  Kemp  manure-spreaders,  spread¬ 
ing  40  bushels  of  manure  in  from  one  to 
two  minutes — more  evenly  than  can  very 
well  be  done  by  any  man  with  a  fork. 
Next  comes  the  “  bug  wagon,”  built  here 
at  home.  Many  times  have  I  driven  to  the 
well,  attached  the  hose  to  my  Buckeye 
pump,  filled  the  50-gallon  cask,  put  in  nine 
cents’  worth  of  poison,  and  poisoned  one 
acre  of  potato  beetles,  and  returned  to  the 
well  in  25  to  28  minutes.  This  beats 
picking  the  beetles  by  hand,  and  is  also 


ahead  of  sifting  on  poison  and  plaster 
with  a  tin  can  or  a  piece  of  mosquito 
netting.  In  front  stands  the  Aspinwall 
potato-planter,  with  fertilizer  attachments, 
which  drops  any  sized  piece  of  potato  at 
any  desired  distance  apart  much  more 
evenly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand;  be¬ 
sides,  it  marks  the  row,  furrows  out  the 
trench,  drops  the  seed,  while  the  advance 
coverers  put  on  about  IX  inch  of  fine 
fresh  earth ;  then  the  fertilizer  is  scattered 
over  the  row  ahead  of  the  coverers,  which 
leave  above  the  row  a  ridge  that  can  easily 
be  rubbed  or  harrowed  level. 

Next  in  front  stands  a  potato-sorter  of 
my  own  make.  The  potatoes  are  shoveled 
in  at  the  upper  end  while  a  boy  turns  the 
crank,  the  dirt  dropping  out  in  the  first 
box  ;  the  small  tubers  go  in  the  next,  while 
the  large  ones  come  out  bright  and  clean 
at  the  lower  end.  (We  neglected  to  put  the 
boxes  under  the  machine).  This  machine 
will  sort  potatoes  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
shovel  them  in.  One  of  my  neighbors 
sorted  600  bushels  in  four  hours  with  it. 
Next  come  a  disk  harrow  and  an  Albion 
spring-tooth.  This  is  the  tool  I  use  to  fit  my 
potato  ground  for  wheat;  after  the  vines  are 
raked  and  burned  or  drawn  off,  the  ground 
is  harrowed  over  once  with  this  tool,  going 
crosswise  ;  then  on  rubbing  or  rolling  ir 
down  it  is  ready  for  the  drill.  This  mode 
of  getting  in  wheat  is  very  cheap,  and  I 
would  not  have  more  work  done  on  the 
ground  if  any  one  would  do  it  for  nothing. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  TOOLS  USED  ON  A  NINETY  -  THREE  -  ACRE  OHIO  FARM.  Fig.  42. 
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In  front  stands  the  Elwood  smoothing  har¬ 
row  ;  the  teeth  are  diamond-shaped,  with 
one  comer  cut  off  so  that  in  drawing  it  one 
way — as  in  dragging  wheat  in  spring— 
it  drags  nothing  up;  and  in  drawing 
it  the  other  way  it  cuts  deep.  Next 
comes  the  rubber  made  of  five  pieces 
of  4x4,  strung  on  two  one-inch  iron 
rods,  with  eyes  at  the  front  end  for 
hitching  on  a  chain.  You  will  know 
that  this  tool  gives  entire  satisfaction, 
when  I  tell  you  that  my  neighbor  (who 
owns  a  good  plank  rubber)  has  often  bor¬ 
rowed  this,  claiming  it  did  enough  better 
work  to  pay.  Then  comes  the  Universal 
weeder,  which  has  come  to  stay.  The 
light  harrow  in  front  was  used  altogether 
before  the  Universal  weeder  was  bought, 
but  now  it  will  get  a  rest  except  when 
there  is  a  rush  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
weeds  getting  the  start  of  us.  Having  the 
two,  I  do  not  calculate  to  do  much  work 
with  the  old  hand  hoe. 

At  the  right  of  this  stands  the  Thompson 
grass-seeder,  taking  a  very  wide  space  and 
sowing  the  seed  very  evenly.  Being  so  near 
the  ground,  one  can  work  it  evenly  if  the 
wind  does  blow  somewhat.  Next  is  the 
Jones  of  Binghamton  standard  500-pouud 
scale.  On  the  platform  stands  a  smaller 
scale  for  finer  work  ;  besides,  I  own  an  in¬ 
terest  in  a  five-ton  wagon  scale,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  place,  and  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  passes  to  or  from 
the  farm,  that  is  not  weighed  on  one  scale 
or  the  other.  Next  is  a  chest  with  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  carpenter’s  tools  which  should 
be  on  any  farm.  Behind  this  lie  the  two 
scrapers  which  I  have  found  use  for  each 
year  under  the  present  road  law.  Still  back 
of  these  are  a  pair  of  Planet  Jr.  cultivators 
with  a  basket  of  teeth  of  all  sizes  from  1% 
inch  to  the  largest.  Between  them  on  the 
front  stands  a  row  of  the  teeth,  but  the  sun 
shene  so  brightly  that  the  different  sizes 
are  not  shown. 

Next  back  are  the  double  shovels  which 
are  not  now  used  as  much  as  heretofore, 
but  they  are  sometimes  needed  yet.  Near 
these  stands  a  small  drag  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Planet  Jr.,  that  will  work 
any  desired  width  to  suit.  This  tool  is  used 
mostly  in  corn  the  last  time  through, 
especially  on  my  flat  lands,  where  I  usual¬ 
ly  sow  turnips,  and  sometimes  grass-seed 
in  the  corn.  On  this  land  I  have  never 
put  a  forkful  of  manure,  and  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  large  crop  of  corn,  though 
sometimes  the  turnips  bring  more  than  the 
com  crop.  When  it  is  in  grass  I  seldom 
tail  to  get  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
tons  of  Timothy  hay  per  acre.  The  next 
we  call  the  hay  cart  with  a  rope  and  horse 
fork.  At  haying  time,  the  team  is  un¬ 
hitched  from  the  load  of  hay  and  hitched 
to  this  cart,  and  any  child  can  then  drive 
the  team,  as  there  are  no  whiflletrees  to  be 
carried  back.  My  wife  has  often  driven 
the  teams  to  be  unloaded  when  we  were 
short  of  help.  In  front  stand  a  McGee 
garden  cultivator,  the  Planet  J r.  garden 
drill,  the  Great  American  lawn-mower,  Har¬ 
ris’s  bag-holder  and  truck,  a  corn-sheller, 
a  wagon- jack,  wood-pile  tools,  feed-cutter, 
Buckeye  fertilizer,  grain  drill,  an  ad¬ 
justable  marker,  a  grindstone  and  a  boat 
that  is  many  times  brought  in  use  about 
the  farm.  On  this  is  a  coil  of  rubber  hose, 
75  feet  long,  that  is  tisedin  filling  the  “bug- 
wagon,”  and  washing  the  cellar  and  also 
the  carriage,  when  attached  to  the  Buckeye 
force  pump  with  a  man  or  boy  at  the 
handle.  Then  come  the  cradle  that  is  used 
only  to  cradle  off  the  corners  of  the  grain 
fields,  and  the  scythe.  There  is  but  one 
ladder  in  the  picture,  the  other  and  the 
step-ladder  being  used  by  the  photographer 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tool-house  from 
which  this  picture  was  taken. 

Now  we  come  to  the  pole  30  feet  long 
used  for  pulling  out  stumps.  We  cut  off 
the  outside  roots  and  hook  the  end  of  the 
large  chain,  (the  links  are  made  of  seven- 
eighth-inch  round  iron)  around  aroot,  hitch 
the  team  to  the  other  end  and  twist  around 
the  stump.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  digging  and  chopping  that  can 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  pole.  I  have 
twisted  out  four-year-old  oak  stumps  rang¬ 
ing  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
averaging  less  than  five  minutes  to  the 
stump.  On  and  in  front  of  this  pole  are  ar¬ 
ranged  all  sorts  of  small  tools  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  be  mentioned  but  all  needed  on  our 
farms. 

To  house  all  these  tools  I  have  been 
obliged  to  build  a  tool-house  80  by  50  feet, 
besides  a  separate  building  for  all  the  plows 
and  harrows.  My  farm  is  located  in  Lucas 
County,  Ohio,  on  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  It.  R., 
four  miles  west  of  Toledo.  It  consists  of  93 
acres ;  43  belonging  to  myself  and  50  to  my 
father ;  but  I  have  the  handling  of  the  en¬ 
tire  93  acres.  It  must  be  evident  to  the 


readers  that  I  have  made  farming  pay,  for 
otherwise  I  could  not  have  bought  and  paid 
for  all  these  tools,  paying  for  the  farm  at 
the  same  time,  all  before  I  have  reached  30 
years  of  age. 
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WHAT  FERTILIZERS 


Would  You  Use  on 


A  NEW  FARM 


ABOUT  WHICH  YOU  KNOW  LITTLE  ? 


“  If  you  should  move  to  a  new  farm 
so  poor  that  It  needed  fertilizers, 
knowing  but  little  of  the  soil  and 
previous  crops,  and  having  only 
your  past  experience  to  guide 
you,  what  fertilizers  or  manures 
would  you  buy  in  order  to  ‘make 
farming  pay?’  ” 


FROM  GEO.  T.  POWELL: 

The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  for  so 
many  different  circumstances  enter  into  it. 

I  have  used  superphosphate  to  improve 
poor  land,  but  have  found  it  a  too  costly 
aid  for  farm  crops.  If  the  land  were  sit¬ 
uated  near  a  town  or  city  where  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be 
marketed,  then  an  outlay  for  such  ferti¬ 
lizers  as  are  high  in  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  would  be  warranted ; 
but  if  the  land  is  to  be  devoted  to  general 
farming,  I  would  take  a  certain  number  of 
acres  at  a  time,  and  apply  all  of  the  stable 
manure  that  could  be  obtained ;  use  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes  as  freely  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit,  and  get  clover  as  the 
cheapest,  surest,  and  most  practical  means 
of  increasing  the  fertility  in  the  soil.  I 
should  feed  the  clover  to  stock,  and  pur¬ 
chase  such  foods  as  wheat-bran,  cotton  and 
linseed  meal,  rich  in  nitrogen  and  other 
elements  of  fertility,  and  in  addition  to 
their  manurial  value  I  would  get  a  feeding 
profit  from  them,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  of  fertilizing  to  the  lowest  point. 

The  foods  must  be  selected  according  to 
the  kind  of  stock  kept,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  wanted.  Manures  of  all 
kinds  should  be  applied  to  the  surface. 
Nature’s  plan  is  wise  in  that  respect  and 
we  can  profit  by  following  it.  As  soon  as 
a  good  growth  of  clover  can  be  obtained 
the  question  of  profitable  farming  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  solved,  and  the  elements  needed 
for  the  growth  of  clover  are  found  in  the 
best  form  and  at  the  cheapest  cost  in  wood 
ashes. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 

FROM  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

If  I  should  jstart  life  on  a  new  farm  that 
had  been  impoverished  by  cultivation,  I 
would  ask  my  soil  certain  questions  by  ap¬ 
plying  chemical  fertilizers  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  First,  I  would  study  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil.  If  a  sandy  loam  I  would 
use  a  fertilizer  higher  in  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  ;  if  a  clay  loam  I  would  use  one  with 
less  nitrogen  and  potash  and  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  I  have  found  that  crops  re¬ 
spond  to  phosphoric  acid  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  I  would  also  like  to  purchase  some 
stable  manure  if  near  at  hand,  and  it  could 
be  purchased  at  a  fair  price.  Then  I  would 
apply  as  good  a  superphosphate  as  I  could 
purchase— one  high  in  phosphoric  acid— 
and  would  use  it  in  conjunction  with  my 
stable  manure.  That,  in  my  judgment, 
would  bring  up  the  soil  to  a  fairly  produc¬ 
tive  condition  in  the  quickest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  After  that  I  would  use  complete  ma¬ 
nures— chemical— for  each  crop,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  I  can  enrich  the  soil 
so  as  to  produce  maximum  crops  with 
chemical  fertilizers  alone.  If  I  could  not 
buy  stable  manure,  I  would  use  complete 
chemical  fertilizers  with  the  nitrogen  and 


potash  higher  or  lower  as  the  character  of 
the  soil  would  determine. 

On  one  occasion  I  made  an  experiment  on 
a  wheat  crop  as  follows,  using  four  pack¬ 
ages  of  50  pounds  each  of  chemicals  in  as 
soluble  forms  as  possible.  One  package 
was  complete  in  all  the  elements  ;  three  had 
but  two  elements,  one  having  been  dropped 
from  each  package.  During  the  early  fall 
and  spring  we  could  see  a  difference  where 
the  nitrogen  had  been  dropped  out.  The 
application  was  made  with  the  drill  before 
seeding,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  mak¬ 
ing  it.  At  harvest  time  the  eye  could  not 
detect  any  difference  in  the  yield,  which 
taught  us,  as  I  believe,  that  that  particular 
soil  was  not  deficient  in  any  particular  ele¬ 
ment  of  plant  food,  and  that  I  could  apply 
a  complete  fertilizer  in  proper  proportions 
and  keep  up  the  producing  power  of  the 
soil  for  all  crops  included  in  the  rotation  of 
four  or  five  years. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 

FROM  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

I  would  first  select  the  fields  that  I 
wished  to  plant  to  oats,  barley,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans,  and  then  consult  my  neigh¬ 
bors  as  to  the  soil  and  what  had  been  raised 
thereon  during  the  preceding  three  or  four 
years,  the  method  of  cultivation  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors,  the  amount  of  bushels  of  grain, 
or  tons  of  hay  per  acre  of  each  crop,  etc. 
In  fact,  I  would  ask  question  after  ques¬ 
tion  and  in  that  way  acquire  a  fair  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  soils  and  the  needs  of  differ¬ 
ent  fields  on  the  farm.  If  my  neighbors 
say  it  is  run  down,  worn  out,  then  it 
needs  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  and  I 
should  supply  this  need  by  feeding  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer.  A  questioning  tongue 
and  retentive  memory  are  considerable 
capital  in  such  a  case,  as  by  their  aid, 
experiments  would  to  a  great  degree  be  un¬ 
necessary.  As  oats  are  peculiarly  a  north¬ 
ern  grain,  I  would  prepare  my  oat  ground 
first  and  then  sow  the  oats  and  superphos¬ 
phate  with  an  Empire  grain  drill  at 
the  rate  of  2>£  bushels  of  oats  and  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre.  The 
“  superphosphate  ”  that  I  use  is  a  complete 
manure,  the  foundation  of  which  is  bone, 
mixed  with  ammonia  derived  chiefly  from 
blood,  and  potash  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate. 
Oats  are  not  so  deep-rooted  as  other  cereals. 
They  are  surface  feeders  at  first  and  need 
quick-acting  manures.  Ammonia  should 
be  furnished  them  more  freely  than  to 
other  grains,  so  as  to  give  them  a  rapid 
start,  with  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  to  fill  out  the  head  and  stiffen  the 
straw.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
should  be  as  follows :  ammonia  three  to 
four  per  cent.,  available  phosphoric  acid 
eight  to  10  per  cent.,  potash,  sulphate,  1 K  to 
2%  per  cent.  The  supposition  is,  that  this 
is  a  very  poor  field.  If  it  was  in  even  the 
average  state  of  cultivation,  I  should  not 
use  over  125  pounds  per  acre  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer,  as  an  overdose  is  liable  to  “swamp ” 
the  crop.  I  would  prepare  my  barley 
ground  next  and  sow  200  pounds  of  the  same 
superphoshate  that  I  used  on  the  oats,  with 
two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

If  there  was  enough  yard  manure  on  the 
farm  to  give  my  corn  ground  a  fair  coating, 
I  would  not  use  any  manufactured  fertili¬ 
zer  at  all.  If  not,  I  should  select  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  corn  manure.  By  “highest 
grade”  I  mean  one  that  will  analyze 
ammonia  four  percent.,  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  10  per  cent.,  potash  six  per  cent.,  and 
drill  it  in  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per 
acre  just  before  marking.  With  potatoes 
a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  to  use  in  most  cases.  I  should  drill  it 
in  before  marking  and  furrowing,  say,  400 
to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  If  the  potato  ground 
was  a  good  clover  sod  I  would  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  250  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
150  pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black  per  acre, 
believing  that  the  decomposition  of  the 
clover  would  supply  all  the  nitrogen  need¬ 
ed.  I  would  drill  in  with  my  beans  200 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  (analy¬ 
sis  :  potash  10  per  cent.,  phosphoric  acid 
five  to  six  per  cent.,  and  ammonia  1%  to 
two  per  cent.)  provided  the  field  was  in  a 
very  poor  condition.  If  it  was  in  a  fair 
state  of  cultivation  I  would  use  only  100 
pounds  per  acre.  The  one  essential  in¬ 
gredient  in  a  bean  manure  is  potash,  and  on 
good  soils  I  believe  a  satisfactory  crop 
could  be  grown  with  potash  alone. 

A  year  ago  last  spring,  we  bought  a  poor 
“  worn-out”  farm.  One  field  of  25  acres 
was  naturally  meadow-land  ;  10  acres  were 
under  wheat  and  the  other  15  were  a  Timo¬ 
thy-Quack  sod.  It  had  been  mown  for  three 
or  four  years  and  the  grass  on  it  would  not 
have  paid  for  cutting  and  draw  ing  to  the 
barn,  so  we  summer-fallowed  the  15  acres, 


plowing  it  in  June  and  July.  The  10  acres 
of  wheat  were  so  poor  that  we  cut  eight 
acres  for  hay,  the  Quack  and  green  straw 
making  a  crop  of  fair  quality.  The  two 
acres  of  wheat  left  yielded  about  15  bushels 
per  acre.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
wheat  was  taken  off,  the  stubble  was  plow¬ 
ed  and  received  the  same  culture  as  the 
rest  of  the  field.  We  sowed  the  entU’e  field 
to  wheat  about  September  15,  using  two 
bushels  of  seed  and  175  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate  (analysis:  ammonia  three  per 
cent.,  soluble  phosphoric  acid  eight  per 
cent.,  potash,  sulphate,  three  per  cent.)  per 
acre.  That  field  yielded  28  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  catch  of  Timothy  and  clover 
is  simply  perfect.  If  I  were  going  to  put 
in  wheat  again  on  a  “worn-out”  field,  I 
would  practice  the  same  treatment  per¬ 
haps  with  a  more  liberal  application  of  the 
fertilizer. 

There  is  no  need  that  farmers  should 
throw  away  much  money  on  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  fertilizers  in  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion.  If  they  study  the  chemistry  ot  soils 
and  fertilizers,  the  reports  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  the  needs  of  the  various 
crops,  they  are  almost  sure  of  success  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  fertilizers  they  need.  I  have 
learned  that  we  do  not  want  any  phosphates 
with  a  South  Carolina  or  any'other  rock 
basis.  Experiments  are  expensive  and  I 
wTould  let  my  rich  neighbors  make  them 
to  their  hearts’  content.  A  simple  test 
could  be  made  by  sowing  four  acres  in  al¬ 
ternate  strips  :  on  the  1st  I  would  put  com¬ 
plete  superphosphate,  on  the2nd  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  on  the  3d  phosphoric  acid 
and  ammonia,  and  on  the  4th  no  fertilizer, 
and  note  the  results.  No  Eastern  farmer  is 
So  poor  or  so  rich  that  he  can  afford  to  do 
without  manufactured  fertilizers  as  the 
benefit  to  the  second  and  third  crops  more 
than  equals  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  leav¬ 
ing  the  help  that  it  gives  the  crop  it  is  sown 
with  as  a  clear  profit. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE  BUTTER 


IN  THE  GRANITE  STATE. 


NOTES  FROM  WINNERS. 


Shortly  after  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Granite  State  Dairymen’s  convention,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  sent  a  note  to  the  winners  of  prizes 
offered  for  the  best  butter  in  the  various 
classes,  asking  for  a  complete  history  of  the 
prize-taking  samples.  The  following  re¬ 
plies  have  been  received : 

FROM  R.  B.  ELLIS. 

My  cows  are  high-grade  Jerseys.  They 
average  300  pounds  per  year.  I  feed  early- 
cut  hay— clover  and  Timothy— together 
with  some  ccrn-fodder,  corn-meal  and  bran 
or  middlings.  In  cold  weather  I  warm  the 
water  they  drink.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day— morning,  noon  and  night. 
They  are  kept  in  a  good,  warm  barn  and 
are  well  bedded.  I  use  no  cotton-seed  meal 
and  no  artificial  coloring.  The  cream  is  set 
in  small  pans  kept  in  the  pantry  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  as  near  60  degrees  as  possible.  The 
milk  stands  from  24  to  36  hours  I  keep 
the  cream  till  it  is  well  cured  ;  it  is  sour 
when  churued.  I  test  the  temperature  of 
the  cream  with  a  thermometer  and  have  it 
as  near  60  degrees  as  I  can  when  I  put  it 
into  the  churn.  I  am  very  particular  to 
keep  the  pantry  door  closed  when  cooking 
vegetables.  I  use  the  Figler’s  churn  and 
Eureka  butter-worker.  I  use  an  ounce  of 
salt  to  a  pound  of  butter.  In  regard  to 
feeding  grain,  I  give  each  cow  five  quarts  a 
day  of  bran  and  corn-meal  mixed  half  and 
half. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

FROM  J.  P.  WALLACE. 

The  butter  which  took  the  second  prize 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Granite  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  was  made  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions.  My  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys  and  will  average  about  800  pounds 
of  butter  per  year.  They  are  fed  mixed 
hay  twice  in  the  morning  and  twice  at 
night,  with  a  fine  feed  of  dry  corn-fodder  (no 
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silage)  at  noon.  I  am  now  feeding  them 
four  quarts  of  bran,  two  quarts  of  meal  and 
two  quarts  of  fine  feed,  in  two  equal  feeds 
at  morning  and  night.  They  are  stabled  in 
a  warm,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
stable. 

I  set  my  cream  for  24  hours  in  a  Wm.  E. 
Lincoln  Channel  Can  creamery.  My  churn¬ 
ing  is  done  in  a  Davis  Swing  churn  in 
which  the  cream  usually  becomes  butter  in 
about  20  minutes.  The  temperature  of  the 
cream  is  about  62  degrees  and  that  of  the 
water  used  about  56  degrees.  In  working  the 
butter  I  use  the  Lincoln  worker  and  salt 
with  Higgins’s  Eureka  salt,  using  about 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter. 
The  butter  is  very  slightly  colored  with 
Dutcher’s  Golden  Liquid  color.  I  allow  the 
cream  to  become  sour  before  churning.  In 
preparing  the  butter  for  market  I  use  the 
one-pound  prints  and  the  carriers  manufac¬ 
tured  by  F.  S.  Ford  of  Lower  Cabot,  Vt.  My 
butter  finds  a  ready  market*  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  brings  a  very  fair  price.  The 
sample  exhibited  at  Plymouth  scored  high¬ 
er  in  flavor  than  any  other  shown. 

Quincy,  N.  H. 

FROM  MRS.  B.  M.  CRAIG. 

Our  cows  are  grades  and  will  average 
about  300  pounds  per  year.  They  are  fed 
on  the  very  best  of  hay  five  times  a  day, 
and  they  also  get  two  quarts  of  corn-meal 
and  two  of  bran,  except  when  pasture  is 
the  very  best.  They  are  fed  in  winter  at 
about  five  in  the  morning ;  then  again  at 
seven,  12,  five  and  six  at  night.  The  stable 
is  warm.  It  does  not  freeze  much  in  the 
coldest  weather.  The  milk  is  set  in  com¬ 
mon  pans  for  36  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees,  churned  in  Stoddard’s  barrel 
churn  and  worked  by  hand.  The  cream  is 
a  little  sour.  I  use  l}4  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter.  Above  all  things  I  keep 
things  clean  in  the  dairy  room  and  at  the 
barn.  The  milk  is  warmed  to  nearly  a 
scalding  temperature  in  winter  before  it  is 
set  away.  The  butter  is  also  rinsed  before 
it  is  salted. 

Quincy,  N.  H. 

FROM  M.  H.  MERROW. 

My  cows  are  grade  Jerseys.  I  feed  them 
three  times  per  day  on  rowen  and  good  hay, 
together  with  one  pint  each  of  corn-meal 
and  two  quarts  of  shorts  twice  each  day. 
They  get  water  three  times  per  day.  The 
stable  is  warm  ;  the  milk  is  taken  from  the 
odors  of  the  stable  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow.  The  cream  is  raised  by 
shallow  setting  in  the  old  tin  pans.  It  is 
set  for  30  to  36  hours  in  a  pantry  adjoining 
the  kitchen  and  skimmed  twice  a  day  and 
stirred  well  each  time  cream  is  added.  It 
is  ripened  and  brought  to  63  degrees  when 
churned.  (I  use  the  Sanborn  speeded 
churn).  The  butter  comes  usually  in  five 
minutes.  It  is  washed  thoroughly  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  58  degrees.  I  pulver¬ 
ize  the  salt,  roll  the  butter  out  on  a  flat 
surface,  apply  the  salt  through  a  sieve  very 
evenly,  using  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pound,  roll  the  salt  in  and  let  the 
butter  stand  half  an  hour  :  then  work  the 
water  out,  and  put  the  butter  in  the  print. 
I  am  particular  to  get  the  water  all  out, 
and  to  do  this,  I  use  a  flat  surface  and  a 
roller,  which  I  think  much  better  than  any 
butter  worker  I  have  seen.  The  cows  are 
well  cared  for  and  kept  clean.  I  use  saw¬ 
dust  for  bedding.  I  sell  milk,  so  I  can’t  tell 
how  much  butter  each  cow  would  make. 

New  Hampton,  N.  H. 


A  NEW  MILK  PRODUCT. 


Not  long  ago  the  R.  N.-Y  was  told  of  a 
new  process  invented  by  a  Swedish  dairy¬ 
man  by  means  of  which  an  increased  value 
is  given  to  skim-milk  and  whey.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  matter  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  process  and  the  product  were 
actual  facts. 

The  following  remarks  by  F.  K.  More¬ 
land,  before  a  Pennsylvania  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute,  are  correct  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge: 

“  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spendiug  five 
months  during  1886  in  Sweden.  The  extract¬ 
or  had  not  then  been  introduced  in  America, 
and  as  I  knew  nothing  of  it  I  was  of  course 
on  the  qul  vive  to  learn,  and  here  is  what  1 
learned — that  the  process  of  extracting 
butter  direct  was  already  being  considered 
of  minor  importance  in  view  of  a  still  later 
invention,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
process  giving  value  to  a  hitherto  almost 
worthless  product — skim-milk  and  whey 
the  entire  refuse  product  of  the  dairy. 
Surely  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress.  One 
invention  in  1889  makes  an  entire  revolu¬ 


tion  in  the  process  of  butter-making,  and 
another  inventor  steps  in  and  increases 
manifold  the  value  of  the  entire  waste  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  dairy.  In  regard  to  this  new 
process  in  dairying,  I  will  give  the  results 
of  my  study  in  Sweden  and  let  dairymen 
judge  for  themselves.  Suppose  the  cream¬ 
ery  has  a  large  quantity  of  skim-milk. 
Now  and  heretofore  this  has  had  no  other  use 
than  as  food  for  calves  and  swine,  and  as 
such,  a  value  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  of  but  about  two  cents  per 
gallon.  But  our  Swedish  friends  went 
further,  and  they  handle  it,  not  as  a  refuse 
product,  but  as  a  wealth-producer. 

Their  process  is  to  take  a  portion  of  this 
skim-milk  and  curd  it,  as  for  skim-milk 
cheese,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
with  a  larger  amount  of  rennet  to  make 
the  precipitation  more  complete.  The 
curds  are  then  put  in  a  common  cheese 
press  and  pressed,  but  with  a  much  greater 
pressure  than  that  given  to  ordinary  cheese, 
and  the  product  is  dried  and  ground,  mak¬ 
ing  what  the  inventor  has  called  “casein.” 
This  casein  containing  a  very  high  percent¬ 
age  of  protein  is  valuable  as  an  ingredient 
in  feeding  cakes  for  cattle,  horses,  dogs  and 
poultry.  By  mixing  a  small  percentage  of 
this  nitrogenous  casein  with  cheaper  kinds 
of  grain,  milling  offals  a  valuable  feeding 
cake  is  produced,  and  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  in  the  form  of  feeding  cakes  in  which 
this  substance  will  not  yet  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part. 

Still  more  interesting,  however, is  a  second¬ 
ary  process,  but  one  of  primary  importance. 
The  whey  from  the  process  already  de¬ 
scribed  is  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
skim-milk,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whey  and 
skim-milk  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal 
quantities  and  evaporated,  the  result  being 
a  nearly  solid  water-free  cake.  Everything 
that  was  an  element  in  the  milk  or  whey  has 
now  been  reduced  to  this  substance  and  is 
ready  for  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be 
utilized.  This  substance  is  called  “  lactos- 
erin”  and  is  cut  into  small  cubes  and  roast¬ 
ed  and  ground.  In  this  state  it  is  used  for 
mixing  with  coffee,  cocoa  and  different 
beverages,  various  human  foods  and  pastries 
Swedish  physicians  of  acknowledged  repute 
have  highly  indorsed  the  value  of  this 
product  as  used  for  these  purposes.  From 
my  own  observation  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  this  process.  I  believe 
it  is  to  become  a  great  factor  in  the  dairy¬ 
ing  industry.  In  regard  to  the  question 
which  all  dairymen  will  ask  first :  What 
is  the  profit  P  I  will  say  that  three  gallons 
of  skim-milk  will  produce  one  pound  of 
“  casein,”  and  three  pounds  of  “  lactoserin.” 
The  manufacturers  of  feeding  cakes  in 
Sweden  pay  our  cents  per  pound  for  the 
“  casein,”  and  cocoa  manufacturers  pay 
five  cents  per  pound  for  the  “lactoserin,” 
making  19  cents  for  three  gallons,  or 
6  1-3  cents  a  gallon  for  a  raw  material, 
which  has  hitherto  been  hardly  worth  even 
two  cents  per  gallon.  While  I  am  unable 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  this  process,  yet 
I  believe  it  is  quite  inconsiderable  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  results  to  be  obtained. 
The  individual  farmer  can  estimate  for 
himself  the  results  that  will  accrue  to  him 
individually  when  this  process  has  been 
placed  within  his  own  reach,  and  it  needs 
but  a  glance  at  statistics  to  appreciate  the 
results  to  the  dairy  industry.  There  were 
produced  in  this  country  last  year  about 
1,300,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  450,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cheese ;  allowing  two  gallons 
of  skim-milk  to  each  pound  of  butter  and 
about  one  gallon  of  whey  to  each  pound  of 
cheese,  the  great  waste  of  wealth  that  will 
be  arrested  and  turned  into  useful  channels 
may  be  easily  understood. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  it  is 
a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  at  last 
our  dairymen  have  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  utilize,  and  in  a  profitable  manner, 
all  the  valuable  milk  sugar  and  salts  here¬ 
tofore  wasted,  and  the  great  magnitude  of 
the  dairy  industry,  providing  as  it  does 
such  vast  quantities  of  the  raw  material  for 
this  new  manufacture  and  the  marketable 
product  itself,  having  all  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  skim-milk  condensed,  will 
furnish  in  many  foi  ms  a  cheaper  article  of 
food,  and  in  many  cases  cheapen  other 
articles  of  food,  and  thus  prove  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  consumers.  The  extent  to 
which  this  process  may  become  a  great  in¬ 
dustry  iu  this  country,  will  benefit  many 
classes,  and  none  more  than  the  farmer. 
Such  an  invention  could  never  have  been 
more  welcome  than  at  the  present  time 
when  dairying  offers  but  a  slight  margin 
for  profit,  and  it  gives  a  promise  that  the 
dairy  industry  of  this  country  will  enter 
upon  a  newer  and  brighter  era,  and  com¬ 
pensation  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
labor  performed.” 
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CLOVER  SEEDWITH  O&TS 


WHAT  FAMES  SAY  ABOUT  IT, 


Notes  From  Different  States. 


No  question  regarding  the  sowing  of 
grass  seeds  has  been  so  frequently  asked  as 
this  one :  “Can  I  sow  clover  with  oats  and 
depend  upon  securing  a  good  stand  ?  ” 
Many  farmers  insist  that  clover  must  be 
sown  with  wheat  or  rye,  a  fall-sown  crop, 
in  order  to  thrive.  The  following  notes 
would  seem  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
success  of  clover  with  oats. 

FROM  JONATHAN  TALCOTT. 

I  almost  always  sow  clover  seed  for  seed¬ 
ing  on  oat  ground,  and  in  my  ordinary 
routine  of  seeding,  with  good  results  as  a 
rule.  Ground  that  has  yard  manure 
plowed  under  about  five  inches  deep  for 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  which  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  on  the  level  system,  then  plowed 
eight  inches  deep  the  following  spring  and 
sowed  to  oats  and  seeded  with  clover,  is  in 
as  good  condition  as  is  possible  for  that 
purpose.  Such  has  been  my  practice  all 
my  farming  life,  and  is  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  section. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

FROM  S.  M.  RICHARDSON. 

I  seed  both  Timothy  and  clover  with  oats 
oftener  than  with  any  other  grain.  My 
neighbors  and  myself  generally  get  good 
stands  of  clover  sowed  with  oats.  We  in 
this  part  think  it  a  good  idea  to  roll  the 
land  with  a  heavy  roller  after  the  last 
harrowing.  If  one  has  no  roller,  let  him 
hitch  to  each  end  of  a  stone  boat,  and 
draw  it  sideways,  and  he  ean  stand  on  the 
back  edge  of  it  and  do  a  good  job,  and  if  he 
has  no  stone  boat  let  him  hitch  to  each  end 
of  a  wide  plank  from  eight  to  10  'feet  long, 
and  by  dragging  this  over  the  field  he  can 
do  a  very  good  job.  I  sow  clover  seed  after 
the  last  harrowing.  The  work  done  with 
the  roller  or  stone  boat  or  plank  is  all  that 
is  needed  in  the  way  of  covering.  My  soil 
is  a  clay  loam  and  a  sandy  loam.  I  have 
seen  good  stands  of  clover  obtained  on  very 
light,  sandy  soil  seeded  with  oats,  by  using 
the  roller  freely.  Last  year  one  of  my 
neighbors  seeded  clover  with  a  seed-drill 
and  didn’t  use  a  roller  of  any  kind.  His 
clover  all  “missed”  except  where  the 
wheels  of  the  drill  ran  and  one  could  see 
the  rows  of  clover  all  the  way  across  the 
field  wherever  the  wheels  ran.  We 
thought  that  a  good  test.  I  sow  oats  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May 
and  sometimes  later.  The  best  stand  of 
clover  I  ever  got  was  when  the  seed  was 
sowed  on  May  20,  although  I  think  it  best 
to  sow  in  April. 

Charlevoix  County,  Mich. 

FROM  A.  L.  CROSBT. 

I  never  sowed  clover  with  oats  except 
once  and  then  the  clover  was  a  success, 
but  the  oats  were  not,  as  I  only  sowed  one 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre  in  order  to  give  the 
clover  a  good  chance.  Some  .of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  sow  clover  with  oats  and  sometimes 
have  a  good  catch,  but  it  must  be  a  favor¬ 
able  season.  If  the  oats  can  be  sown  very 
early  the  clover  will  get  a  good  start  before 
hot  weather;  but  if  they  are  sown  late 
there  is  a  poor  chance  of  a  good  stand.  It 
would  do  to  sow  clover  with  oats  on  any 
soil  but  a  very  sandy  one,  and  if  the  ground 
was  fall-plowed,  then  harrowed  and  sown 
early  in  spring,  the  clover  would  grow  as 
well  as  with  wheat,  barring  possible  draw¬ 
backs  due  to  the  extra  leafiness  of  the  oats 
and  the  longer  time  before  they  are  har¬ 
vested. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  DR.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

In  Southern  Michigan,  on  a  variety  of 
soils,  I  have  frequently  seen  land  seeded  to 
grass  or  clover  with  oats.  If  the  land  is  in 
good  condition  and  the  spring  is  not  a  dry 
one,  the  catch  may  be  a  good  one.  Oats 
start  very  soon  after  they  are  sown  early  in 
spring  and  make  a  strong  growth.  The 
seeds  are  large  compared  with  those  of 
grass  or  clover  and  the  latter  stand  a  rather 


poor  chance  till  the  oats  are  off  the  ground. 
The  best  way  to  seed  with  oats,  that  I  know 
of,  is  to  sow  the  oats  very  thin — the  thinner 
the  better,  even  to  omitting  the  oats  alto¬ 
gether. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

FROM  J.  R.  BIGHAM. 

Oats  are  the  only  small  grain  crop  raised 
here  on  most  farms.  Clover  is  often  sown 
with  oats.  The  soil  is  a  vegetable  mold 
with  a  little  sand  on  top  of  clay — very  good 
grass  land  as  most  all  prairie  soil  is.  We 
sow  oats  and  clover  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  in  the  spring.  I  prefer 
sowing  clover  on  fall  wheat  or  rye  where 
these  crops  are  raised,  sowing  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring. 
The  objection  to  oats  is  that  the  grain  is 
such  a  rank  grower  that  it  shades  the 
young  clover  too  much  and  exhausts  the 
moisture  from  the  soil  so  that  the  young 
clover  sometimes  perishes  in  the  dry  springs. 

Chatsworth,  Ill. 

FROM  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Some  of  our  best  Michigan  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
seed  to  clover  with  oats.  The  fact  that 
they  continue  the  practice  seems  to  speak 
well  of  its  success.  I  prefer  to  seed  with 
wheat.  The  trouble  with  seeding  to  clover 
is  due  to  the  terrible  droughts.  These  are 
pretty  common  with  us  of  late  years.  Now 
if  we  knew  when  we  would  escape  drought 
we  would  know  when  to  seed.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  safest  time, 
for  seeding  clover  with  us  here  in  Central 
Michigan  is  in  early  spring.  We  are  quite 
sure  to  have  rains  in  March,  April  and  May. 
These  rains  may  so  start  the  clover  that  It 
will  stand  the  later  droughts.  Thus  I  would 
rather  seed  with  wheat  in  March  on  light 
snows,  than  wait  till  April  or  May  and  sow 
with  the  oats. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

FROM  J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

For  many  years  the  plan  of  sowing  oats 
with  clover  has  been  practised  by  many 
here,  and  I  now  have  fine  clover  on  gravelly 
red  clay  uplands  and  alluvial  branch  bottom 
lands  all  sown  last  September  and  October 
with  about  three  pecks  of  oats  to  the  acre 
harrowed  in  with  a  Cutaway  harrow,  then 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  the  clover  seed 
having  been  sown  on  top.  Our  plan  here  is 
to  sow  not  “clover  with  oats”  but  oats 
with  clover ;  that  is,  when  we  wish  to  seed 
a  piece  of  land  to  clover  the  best  time  to 
sow  the  seed  is  during  September  or  early 
in  October.  This  State  being  too  early  for 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  the  supple¬ 
mentary  crops,  either  of  which  does  well 
with  clover.  Clover  sown  in  growing 
grain  in  spring  here  is  generally  a  failure, 
though  I  have  seen  fine  clover  that  was 
sown  on  freshly  prepared  land  in  the  spring 
without  any  small  grain.  During  the  last 
days  of  April  when  the  oats  were  in  head 
but  yet  green,  and  the  clover  18  inches 
tall,  the  whole  crop  was  mown  last 
year  and  cured  for  hay,  which  I  think  a 
fine  winter  feed.  Another  heavy  crop  of 
clover  was  cut  on  the  first  of  July,  and  the 
best  crop — which  was  a  fine  one — was  cut 
with  the  machine  in  September,  and  left  on 
the  land.  The  object  of  the  last  mowing 
was  to  destroy  noxious  weeds  and  spread  a 
“foot”  blanket  over  the  clover  roots  to 
“keep  the  feet  warm  and  head  cool”  so 
that  it  may  have  good  health  and  thrive 
all  winter. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

FROM  E.  G.  FULLER. 

Clover  is  sown  with  oats  just  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  with  any  other  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  think  quite  generally  through¬ 
out  the  State.  If  the  land  has  not  been 
manured  recently,  a  top-dressing  of  stable 
manure  will  be  a  big  help  toward  insuring 
a  catch,  as  well  as  helping  the  crop  of  the 
following  years.  Where  the  land  is  not  very 
rich  and  cannot  be  manured  a  dressing  of 
100  to  200  pounds  of  land  plaster  per  acre  will 
insure  a  catch  in  any  ordinary  season. 
The  seed  is  usually  sown  before  the  last 
harrowing.  I  have  a  10-acre  field  seeded  with 
oats  last  spring.  It  was  planted  to  corn 
in  1888  and  well  manured.  It  was  plowed 
last  spring  and  sown  to  oats.  Clover  was 
sown  after  the  last  harrrowing,  and  the 
field  was  rolled.  I  have  an  extra  fine 
catch,  and  the  oat  crop  was  very  large. 
We  seed  with  all  kinds  of  grain  here ;  eveu 
with  millet  which  must  be  sown  rather 
thinly  for  this  purpose.  While  in  the 
East  (in  1S87)  on  Houghton  Farm,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  I  seeded  a  field  to  clover 
with  oats.  It  was  clayey  loam,  and  had 
been  planted  to  corn  the  previous  year, 
plowed  in  the  spring,  and  top-dressed  with 
stable  manure.  The  clover  was  sown  be¬ 
fore  the  last  harrowing,  quite  early  in 
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spring.  Old  farmers  in  the  vicinity  freely 
warned  me  that  I  was  throwing  away  my 
seed  The  only  way  a  field  could  be  seeded 
to  clover,  they  said,  was  with  winter  wheat 
or  rye.  But  when  the  oats  were  cut, 
which  by  the  way,  yielded  an  immense 
crop— they  freely  admitted  that  they  never 
saw  a  finer  catch.  I  think  that  the  field 
would  have  yielded  1,500  pounds  per  acre 
had  it  been  cut  in  the  fall.  It  was  far 
ahead  of  a  field  lying  right  beside  it,  which 
had  been  seeded  with  winter  wheat  in  the 
way  usually  practiced  in  the  East.  To 
sum  up  :  I  think  clover  may  be  sown  with 
oats  just  as  well  as  with  any  other  crop, 
upon  all  kinds  of  soils,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  except  in  some  sections  where  very 
little  or  no  rain  falls  after  seeding  time. 
As  a  rule,  I  would  advise  harrowing  after 
sowing.  Some  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
mix  the  clover  with  the  grain  in  the 
seeder.  Others  have  clover  attachments 
with  their  drills,  and  put  in  clover  at  the 
same  depth  as  other  grain ;  but  I  think  as 
a  rule  it  does  not  work  well.  Too  much 
seed  that  does  not  grow  remains  in  the 
ground. 

Calumet  County,  Wis. 

FROM  A.  T.  THOMAS. 

I  have  practiced  sowing  both  clover  and 
Timothy  seed  with  oats  at  seed  time 
in  the  spring  for  the  past  three  seasons 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  have  also  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  same  way  and  have 
obtained  a  very  successful  growth  of 
Timothy  and  clover.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  the  last  three  seasons 
in  this  vicinity  have  been  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  cultivate  the  soil 
properly  in  preparing  for  oats, especially  on 
low  ground.  Under  conditions  of  sufficient 
moisture  there  is  little  danger  of  a  failure 
in  the  “  catch  ”  of  clover  or  Timothy  when 
sowed  with  oats.  I  have  also  sowed  in  two 
or  three  instances  clover  with  oats  when 
the  seasons  were  dry.  In  each  case  the 
clover  seeds  made  a  satisfactory  start,  and, 
in  fact,  grew  fairly  until  harvest  time  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  oat  crop  was  removed  and 
the  tender  clover  was  exposed  to  the  hot 
rays  of  an  August  sun  the  leaves  quickly 
curled  up  and  dried.  Since  then  when 
seeding  to  clover  and  Timothy  with  oats,  I 
have  sown  the  oats  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
one  bushel  per  acre.  With  only  one  bushel 
of  seed  oats  sown  per  acre  a  small  crop  of 
oats  will  be  secured,  but  the  safety  of  the 
Timothy  and  clover  is  practically  insured  by 
inuring  these  crops  to  the  greater  heat  and 
light  which  the  thinly  sowed  oats  readily 
admit,  so  that  when  the  oats  are  harvested 
he  clover  and  Timothy  are  hardy  enough 
to  endure  the  absence  of  the  partial  shade 
previously  afforded  them  by  the  oats. 

The  soil  on  my  own  place,  in  which  the 
a  bove  trials  were  made,  is  a  heavy  clay 
loam  ;  that  of  most  of  my  neighbors  who 
have  experimented  in  the  same  way  is  main¬ 
ly  a  red  shale  with  clay  as  a  considerable 
component  part.  Seeding  to  clover  and 
Timothy  with  oats,  if  successful,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  saving  of  time  when 
trying  to  reach  a  grass  crop.  Our  usual 
grain  routine  has  been  a  three-crop  rotation: 
First,  corn  on  inverted  sod;  second,  oats  ; 
third,  wheat  or  rye  with  Timothy  seed 
sown  in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the  spring  as 
early  as  possible  or,  say,  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  to  the  last  of  March — preferably, 
however,  late  in  February  if  the  weather 
will  admit.  Under  the  ruling  quotations 
for  wheat  there  is  small  profit  in  the  crop 
and  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with  if  oats 
will  answer  as  a  medium  for  obtaining  a 
successful  catch  of  clover  and  Timothy. 
The  economy  of  time  and  labor  is  manifest 
when  one  grain  crop  can  thus  be  disposed 
of  in  getting  to  a  grass  crop.  When  wheat 
ranged  up  to  §1.50  or  more  per  bushel,  the 
growth  of  a  wheat  crop  was  a  source  of 
profit.  With  the  competition  of  Western 
fields  and  the  low  freight  rates  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  transporting  the  Western  grain  to 
market,  the  day  of  dollar-and  a  half  wheat 
is  among  the  reminiscences  of  better  times 
in  Eastern  agriculture. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

FROM  HUGH  L.  WYSOR. 

It  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the 
best  and  most  certain  catches  of  clover  are 
obtained  with  the  oat  crop,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  soil.  Less  than 
a  dozen  years  ago,  it  was  thought  better 
to  so^  clover  with  wheat  or  rye,  good  re¬ 
sults  being  seldom  obtained  with  oats. 
Indeed,  the  latter  was  itself  at  that  time  a 
very  uncertain  crop,  owing  to  the  spring 
droughts  which  frequently  occurred  just 
when  rains  were  most  needed.  What  little 
moisture  remained  in  the  soil  was  absorbed 


by  the  oats,  and  the  clover  perished.  Now 
for  five  or  more  seasons  back,  there  has  been 
an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  good 
oat  crops;  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  dry  as  formerly,  having 
been  wet— sometimes  excessively.  This 
was  bad  for  working  corn  and  securing 
wheat,  but  it  was  good  for  the  oats  and 
the  clover.  As  a  consequence,  the  area 
sown  to  oats  is  yearly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  reserve  the  corn  stubble 
or  the  greater  part  of  it  for  this  crop  in¬ 
stead  of  seeding  it  to  wheat.  Oats  are 
sown  here  from  March  15  to  April  15  or  later, 
most  of  the  sowing  being  probably  done 
in  the  latter  month.  After  the  oats  have 
been  harrowed  in,  clover  seed  is  sown  on 
the  surface,  if  possible  before  any  rain 
falls,  and  a  good  stand  is  almost  invariably 
obtained.  Timothy  is  also  generally  sown 
with  clover,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  as  well  in  the  spring  as  in  the  fall. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  a  good  plan,  where  an 
old  sod  has  been  turned  for  oats  to  sow 
down  to  grass  until  the  stubble  has  been 
turned  for  wheat.  In  this  case,  Timothy 
is  sown  in  the  fall  and  clover  in  the  spring. 
Many  farmers  are  now  practicing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rotation  :  corn,  oats,  wheat,  grass, 
but  the  fact  still  remains  for  the  present 
that  clover  is  best  with  oats. 

Pulaski,  Ya. 
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FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT 
IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


MAKING,  SAVING  AND  APPLYING  MANURE. 


In  this  day  of  fraud,  when  half  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  companies  are  turning  out  a  product 
that  is  barely  worth  the  hauling  from  the 
railroad  station  to  the  farm,  it  stands  us 
well  in  hand  to  manufacture  all  the  man¬ 
ure  we  can  on  the  farm,  and  then,  if  we 
have  not  enough,  high-grade  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,  with  a  bone  basis,  can  be  bought 
that  are  really  worth.the  money,  if  we  are 
careful  in  their  selection.  Every  farmer 
should  rely  on  the  fertilizer  factories  at 
home,  and  increase  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  output  year  by  year.  In  this  way 
we  can  have  complete  supervision  of  the 
process  of  manure-making,  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  grade  of  our  goods.  In  our 
fertilizer  works  we  have  at  present  over 
1,000  machines  running  day  and  night, 
turning  out  a  product  guaranteed  true  to 
name,  rich  in  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  containing  no  plaster,  ground 
rock  or  worthless  filler,  but  in  every  re¬ 
spect  a  first-class  manure. 

The  bulk  of  our  manure  is  made  in  the 
barn-yards,  but  I  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  make  manure  out-of-doors,  as  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  barn-yards.  Some  are 
perched  on  the  cold  side  of  a  hill,  with  the 
barn  forming  one  side,  a  common  board  or 
rail-fence  the  other  three.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rain,  snow  and  thaws  from 
carrying  the  manure  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
leaving  a  pile  of  leached  straw  behind. 
Why,  I  have  seen  the  owners  of  such  yards 
making  little  ditches  to  carry  off  the  liquid 
manure,  so  that  the  yards  might  be  dry. 
May  the  Lord  forgive  their  ignorance,  for 
they  are  robbing  the  farm,  themselves  and 
their  children.  Then  there  is  another  kind 
situated  on  comparatively  level  ground, 
surrounded  on  two  or  three  sides  by  barns 
or  sheds  and  on  the  others  by  high,  tight, 
board  fences.  We  have  10  such  yards,  and 
they  aid  us  in  making  a  high-grade  manure. 
Some  of  them  are  on  slightly  sloping 
ground,  and  in  order  to  save  the  liquid 
manure,  with  a  team  we  plow  and  scrape, 
and  lower  the  center  of  the  yard,  putting  the 
earth  on  the  lowest  side,  forming  a  dam, 
which,  after  being  tramped  ujjon  by  the 
stock  for  a  short  time,  becomes  hard  and 
water-tight.  W e  litter  th  e  yards  with.straw 
often  during  the  winter,  especially  after 
rain  or  snow  storms,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry 
all  the  time. 

By  the  middle  of  April  our  straw  stacks 
have  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  we 
have  good  coarse  manure  all  over  the  yards 
to  a  depth  of  one  and  one-half  to  three  feet. 
This  is  then  applied  on  the  corn  and  potato 
ground,  which  usually  receives  as  liberal  a 
coat  as  can  be  conveniently  plowed  under. 

I  consider  it  a  most  wasteful  practice  to 
leave  manure  in  the  yards  all  summer,  so 
that  it  may  become  rotten  enough  to  use  as 
a  top-dressing  for  winter  wheat  after  seed¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  manure  treated  in  such  a 
manner  loses  half  its  value.  After  the 
coarse  manure  is  all  out  of  the  yards  they 


are  scraped  clean  with  hoes  to  save  the  fine 
sediment.  Some  farmers  neglect  this, 
thinking  that  it  is  not  of  much  account ; 
but  we  consider  it  worth  twice  as  much  as 
ordinary  farm  manure.  Our  cattle  manure 
is  removed  directly  from  the  stables  with¬ 
out  undergoing  exposure  to  the  elements 
any  longer  than  is  unavoidable.  We  ac¬ 
complish  this  end  in  different  ways.  Ad¬ 
joining  one  stable  is  an  open  shed,  where 
the  manure  is  thrown  when  the  stable  is 
cleaned  every  day,  and  then  the  accumula¬ 
tion  is  taken  out  once  or  twice  a  week. 
On  another  farm  the  manure  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  stable,  fresh  bedding  being 
added  every  night,  of  course,  and  twice  a 
week  the  wagon  is  brought  up  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  the  manure  is  pitched  on  and 
drawn  to  the  field.  I  think  this  latter  way 
much  the  better,  as  one  handling  of  the 
manure  is  saved. 

In  drawing  manure  in  the  winter  or  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  liable  to 
lie  on  the  ground  three  or  four  months 
before  it  is  plowed  under,  we  spread  it 
from  the  wagon  so  that  all  of  the  ground 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  leachings. 
It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  pile  manure 
out-of-doors  in  any  case  if  it  can  be  avoided 
with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor. 

Our  sheep  manure,  made  in  the  sheds,  is 
allowed  to  remain,  fresh  straw  being  used 
occasionally  to  absorb  all  liquids  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evaporation  of  ammoniacal  gases, 
till  after  the  sheep  are  sold  in  the  spring. 
This  sheep  manure  is  the  best  home-made 
fertilizer  we  have,  and  I  believe  we  save  the 
full  manurial  value  of  the  hay  and  grain 
by  keeping  the  manure  well  compacted  and 
under  cover.  It  is  seldom  our  sheep  man¬ 
ure  is  allowed  to  burn  or  fire-fang.  In  the 
handling  of  horse  manure  considerable  care 
must  be  exercised,  as  it  loses  strength  rap¬ 
idly  through  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“burning’'  or  “steaming.”  To  prevent 
this,  we  either  compost  it  with  other  man¬ 
ure  or  remove  it  at  intervals  throughout 
the  year  before  a  sufficient  bulk  has  been 
made  to  “  burn  ”  to  any  injurious  extent. 
The  manure  made  by  the  hogs  while  in  win¬ 
ter  quarters — a  very  valuable  manure  by 
the  way— is  carefully  saved  and  applied  to 
the  corn  ground  early  in  the  spring.  Poul¬ 
try  droppings,  composted  with  unleached 
wood  ashes,  plaster  and  acidulated  bone, 
make  a  first-rate  fertilizer  for  general  use, 
and  one  that  is  especially  desirable  for 
starting  corn  by  applying  a  handful  to  each 
hill.  Besides  our  animal  manure,  we  plow 
under  50  to  100  acres  of  clover  in  the  process 
of  fallowing  every  year.  This  is  nearly  as 
good  on  some  soils  as  animal  manure,  and 
the  cost  is  less  than  half.  We  supplement 
our  home  manures  with  a  car-load  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  with  good  results.  A 
great  deal  of  discretion  is  needed  in  buy¬ 
ing  ;  but  repeated  tests  have  shown  us  the 
kinds  to  use. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  exact 
amount  or  value  of  our  manure,  as  we  are 
in  the  manure  business  the  year  ’round, 
though  I  am  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that 
at  least  3,000  tons  go  from  our  stables  and 
yards  to  the  fields  every  year  at  a  cost, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  of  §1  per  ton. 
From  the  results  of  recent  experiments  in 
manure-making  carried  on  by  experiment 
stations,  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter  in  a  ton  of  clover  is  worth 
$8  ;  Timothy,  §5 ;  corn-stover,  §3.50  ;  corn, 
§6.25 ;  oat  and  wheat  straw,  §2.50 ;  wheat 
bran,  §13 ;  and  oats,  §8.  Taking  these  fig¬ 
ures  as  a  basis,  our  manure  should  be 
worth  §4,700  instead  of  §3,000  ,  its  present 
value. 

Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  perfect.  I  am  a  young  man  yet 
and  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  time  when 
the  progressive  American  farmer  will  hus¬ 
band  the  manure  as  carefully,  perhaps,  as 
does  his  Japanese  contemporary  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth.  When  that  time 
arrives  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  yard 
manure.  Every  particle  of  hay,  straw  and 
stover  that  is  fed  to  stock  will  be  cut  by 
a  power  cutter,  and  even  the  straw  that 
is  used  for  litter  will  be  cut  in  small 
pieces.  This  manure  will  be  distributed 
over  the  fields  nearly  every  day  by  an  im¬ 
proved  Kemp  spreader  loaded  at  the  stable 
door.  Can  we  estimate  the  value  of  such 
manure  to  our  farms?  Will  it  not  prove 
a  mortgage-lifter  ?  Will  we  need  to  buy 
manufactured  fertilizers  to  the  same  extent 
that  we  do  now  ? 

When  we  reach  that  stage  of  advance¬ 
ment,  three-quarters  of  the  farms  in  this 
State  will  not  be  mortgaged  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  rural  population  will  be,  ou 
the  whole,  an  intelligent,  cultured  people  ; 
but  among  them  I  will  find  plenty  of 
men  who  will  say  :  “  Farmin’  don’t  pay  !  ” 
This  same  class  will  continue  to  eschew 


farm  papers,  experiment  station  bulletins, 
and  farmers’  institutes,  and,  I  dare  say,  if 
they  can  borrow  enough  money  of  their 
richer  neighbors  to  build  a  barn,  they  will 
put  it  on  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  barn-yard 
on  the  cold  side,  and,  as  an  inevitable  ad¬ 
junct,  I  will  find  a  little  canal  to  carry  off 
the  liquids.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


My  Seed  Order.— There  are  certain  kinds 
of  vegetables,  for  instance,  of  corn,  onions 
and  beans,  that  I  have  grown  for  years,  and 
find  so  satisfactory  that  I  stick  to  them,  no 
matter  what  any  catalogue  may  say  about 
them,  and  I  grow  a  little  of  many  sorts  of 
things  just  for  trial,  and  I  enter  in  my  note¬ 
book  exactly  how  these  new  things  behave, 
so  that  when  I  make  out  my  seed- list  in 
winter,  I  compile  it  from  my  own  note¬ 
book  and  not  from  the  catalogues. 

Contradictory  Notes.  —  Indeed  my 
notes  are  so  sometimes,  and  it  takes  years 
of  patient  practice  to  arrive  at  definite  re¬ 
sults.  Take  peas,  for  instance :  perhaps 
Stratagem  is  to-day  the  most  lauded  pea  of 
recent  introduction ;  but  I  have  discarded 
it  as  a  main  crop.  Why  ?  Because  it  is 
not  prolific!  You  need  not  rise  by  the 
dozen  to  tell  me  what  immense  crops  it 
bears  with  you  ;  I  know  it,  and  it  has  done 
so,  occasionally,  with  me,  but  not  regularly  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  it  has  to  step  aside  and 
be  replaced  by  Bliss’s  Abundance,  of  the 
same  type,  but,  with  me,  so  far,  a  sure 
bearer.  On  light,  dry  land,  Stratagem  has 
always  been  poor,  and  I  have  never  had  it 
in  good  condition  after  July  28.  But  this 
is  only  one  case  among  a  multitude.  Now, 
catalogues  don’t  tell  you  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  they  would  err  if  they  did,  for,  in 
general,  Stratagem  is  one  of  the  finest 
peas  grown  ;  this  is  just  to  show  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  for  us  to  judge  for  ourselves,  by 
our  own  practice,  and  not  to  trust  blindly 
to  catalogue  descriptions. 

( Continued  on  Page  122.) 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Godfrey,  Madison  County.— We  have 
had  the  mildest  winter  here  that  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  the  thermometer  has  never  been 
below  zero.  It  was  so  mild  till  Christmas 
that  the  shrubs  were  nearly  in  leaf  and 
peach  buds  were  showing  pink.  I  find  many 
of  those  that  were  so  far  advanced  are 
now  killed.  w.  .1.  jr. 

Kansas. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  February  1. 
— This  is  a  lovely  day,  as  has  been  every 
day  this  week.  December  was  as  warm  and 
pleasant  as  April.  There  is  usually  a  little 
frost  at  night,  but  early  flowering  shrubs 
are  blooming  out.  About  the  middle  of 
January  we  had  about  a  week  of  cold 
weather  which  gave  the  icemen  a  chance  to 
get  up  ice.  Wheat  looks  well ;  more  has 
been  sowed  than  last  year.  Corn  is  very 
good  and  worth  15  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
railroad.  Flax  was  our  best  paying  crop 
last  year ;  it  yielded  from  10  to  16  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  brought  from  §1  to  §1.10  per 
bushel.  A  great  deal  will  be  sowed  this 
spring:  some  will  put  in  from  40  to  60  acres. 
Oats  were  a  light  crop  and  are  worth  15 
cents  per  bushel ;  wheat  65  cents  ;  potatoes 
25  cents;  hogs  are  worth  §3.25  per  100  pounds; 
fat  cows  §2  per  100  pounds  ;  and  fat  steers 
§3  to  §3.60.  A  good  many  farmers  are  in 
debt  and  are  joining  theF.  M.  B.  A.,  hoping 
that  it  will  help  them.  s.  E. 

Wisconsin. 

Almond,  Portage  County. — What  we 
want  is  Eastern  capital  to  buy  our  produce. 
Our  nearest  warehouse  is  situated  at  Plain- 
field  in  Waushara  County,  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  on  the  Portage  branch  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Central  Railroad.  Last  Monday  one 
buyer  took  in  3,000  bushels,  and  as  the  train 
pulled  out  of  Bancroft,  the  next  station, 
last  Tuesday  going  south,  it  carried  21 
loaded  cars  of  potatoes,  17  of  them  having 
been  loaded  at  Plainfield.  One  day  40 
teams  were  counted  standing  loaded  in  the 
street  waiting  for  the  train  to  bring  in  cars 
so  that  they  could  be  unloaded,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  take  his 
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place  in  a  string  and  wait  from  one  to  two 
hours  for  his  chance  to  unload.  Hebrons 
and  Burbanks  bring  24  to  25  cents ;  Rose 
Seedlings  22  cents,  and  Golden  Success  20 
cents.  My  husband  had  eight  acres  and 
raised  1,523  bushels.  He  estimates  the  cost 
of  raising  them,  without  considering  the 
rent  of  his  land,  at  five  cents  per  bushel ; 
taking  the  latter  into  account,  he  still  gets 
them  for  less  than  six  cents  per  bushel. 
We  shall  increase  the  acreage  another  sea¬ 
son  and  try  to  attend  to  their  cultivation, 
as  herein  we  believe  lies  the  true  secret 
of  large  yields.  Lots  of  potatoes  were 
marketed  here  last  fall  at  12  to  15 
cents  per  bushel,  and  reports  say  the  buyer 
made  45  cents  per  bushel  on  them  in  send¬ 
ing  them  East.  We  need  competition  ;  our 
market  is  a  trifle  lower  than  those  in  the 
surrounding  towns.  The  truth  is  that 
there  are  so  many  potatoes  in  the  county 
that  the  buyer  can  virtually  get  them  at 
his  own  figures.  My  husband  also  raised 
1,280  bushels  of  oats  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  16  cents  per  bushel.  They  bring  18  cents 
per  bushel.  Where  are  the  profits?  The 
above  figures  tell  whether  we  ought  to 
raise  oats  or  potatoes.  mrs.  e.  f.  s. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


HEALING  FRUIT  TREES. 

“Subscriber,”  Tompkins  County,  N. 
Y. — I  have  some  apple  trees  eight  years  old, 
that  have  been  injured  by  mice  and  other 
causes.  Some  look  as  though  they  had 
been  blistered.  The  bark  is  shriveled  and 
the  wood  is  dead  under  it.  low  down  near 
the  ground.  What  ought  I  to  do  to  make 
the  wounds  heal  over? 

Ans. — The  following  replies  are  from 
practical  fruit  growers : 

FROM  JULIUS  HARRIS. 

If  only  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  of  the 
apple  trees  is  injured,  I  would  bank  the 
trees  up  with  earth  and  leave  the  banking 
around  them  for  two  years  ;  but  if  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  girdled  I  would  take  them 
out  and  set  new  ones  in  their  places. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  OSCAR  WEED. 

Bank  with  earth  those  girdled  by  mice, 
and  if  not  too  badly  damaged  the  wounds 
will  heal.  The  other  trees  have,  I  should 
think,  been  injured  by  freezing  and  not 
much  can  be  done  for  them. 

North  Rose.  N.  Y. 

FROM  W.  M.  BENNINGER. 

I  find  if  the  trunks  of  eight-year-old  trees 
are  injured  and  the  wood  is  dead,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  do  anything  for  them.  Freshly 
wounded  trees  will  heal  by  applying  clay 
and  bandaging  them  or  by  applying  graft¬ 
ing  wax. 

Northampton  County,  Pa. 

FROM  L.  D.  WATKINS. 

Trees  in  the  condition  described  are  worth¬ 
less  for  a  permanent  orchard.  They  will 
never  make  sound,  healthy  trees.  It 
would  be  best  to  replant  the  orchard,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  use  the  old  trees  until  the 
new  come  into  bearing.  One  should  plant 
midway  between  the  old  trees.  I  have  seen 
orchards  grafted  by  bridging  the  injured 
space  by  inserting  both  ends  of  a  graft  under 
the  bark  ;  but  all  tailed  as  the  trees  ma¬ 
tured. 

Manchester,  Mich. 

FROM  T.  n.  HOSKINS. 

This  sort  of  injury  is  best  repaired  by 
springing  in  large  cions,  so  cut  and  placed 
as  to  bring  the  inner  barks  at  both  ends 
into  the  same  connection  as  is  required  in 
ordinary  grafting.  The  number  of  these 
bridge  cions  is  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  tree  and  the  extent  of  the  injury  ; 
about  four  inches  apart  is  thought  to  be 
near  enough.  After  putting  in  the  cions, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  bind  up  the  bared  wood 
with  a  mixture  of  cow-dung.and  clay,  such 
as  used  to  be  employed  in  grafting.  <  This 


is  spread  on  a  cloth,  which  is  snugly  tied 
on.  The  next  season  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  this  plaster  off,  and  paint  the  naked 
wood  with  some  thick  ochrous  paint — 
Venetian  red  or  one  of  the  reds,  browns  or 
yellows.  The  color  is  not  important,  but 
the  paint  should  be  used  thick,  just  as  it 
comes  in  the  cans  of  ground  paint  sold  in 
the  stores. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 


SMALL  WIND-MILL  FOR  A  DAIRY. 

G.  W.  JET.,  Rochester,  Mass. — I  have  been 
using  ice  in  a  Cooley  creamer,  but  would 
like  to  use  cold-drawn  water  instead. 
There  is  no  spring  from  which  water  will 
flow  to  the  creamer  by  force  of  gravity,  so 
that  I  must  pump  it  from  a  well.  I  want  a 
nearly  continuous,  slow  flow  ;  can  a  small 
windmill  of  low  power  be  made  to  do  the 
work  ? 

ANS. — This  question  has  been  referred  to 
a  number  of  wind-mill  manufacturers. 
The  following  extracts  from  their  replies 
will  prove  interesting: 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Dana,  writes:  “  It  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  by  wind-mill  power 
directly  from  a  well  ‘  a  nearly  continuous, 
slow  flow’  of  cool  water,  because  of  the  in¬ 
termittent  character  of  the  wind’s  action. 
The  results  could  be  reached  by  interme¬ 
diate  devices,  but  the  outlay  of  money  in¬ 
volved  by  any  such  indirect  methods  would 
not  be  justified  in  the  case  referred  to.” 

The  Perkins  Wind-mill  and  Axe  Co., 
say :  “We  do  not  make  any  wind-mills  of 
smaller  size  than  10  feet.  We  did  at  one 
time  make  an  eight-foot  wheel,  but  it  was 
too  small  to  give  the  desired  satisfaction, 
so  we  have  discontinued  making  it,  and 
10  feet  is  our  smallest  size.” 

The  Aermotor  Company  say  that  their 
machine  was  manufactured  to  supply  the 
greatest  amount  of  power  with  the 
smallest  wheel  of  lightest  weight.  As  an 
increase  of  power  was  the  result  sought  by 
them,  “a  low  power”  mill  is  not  in  their 
line. 

The  U.  S.  Wind-mill  Co.,  write:  “The 
only  way  to  obtain  a  continuous  flow  of 
water  by  wind-mill  power  is  to  put  up  a 
large  tank,  so  as  to  store  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  to  last  through  occasional 
calms.  This  is  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
tho  pumping  has  to  be  done  by  a  wind-mill, 
or  else  more  or  less  hand  pumping  has  to 
be  done.  The  size  of  the  tank  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
to  be  used,  and  the  size  of  the  mill  and 
pump  necessary  will  depend  upon  the 
depth  of  the  well,  the  elevation  of  the  tank 
above  ground  and  the  daily  demand.  The 
10-foot  mill  is  the  size  most  generally  used 
by  farmers  and  dairymen.” 

A  POTATO-SORTER;  WET  HEN-MANURE. 

A.  J.R.,  Medina  ,  Ohio. — 1.  Is  there  a  po¬ 
tato-sorter  for  sale  ?  I  have  a  home-made 
one,  but  from  my  experiments  I  have  decid¬ 
ed  that  to  work  nicely  and  rapidly  a  ma¬ 
chine  should  be  skillfully  constructed  and 
that  some  manufacturing  establishment 
should  make  it  just  as  it  ought  to  be  made. 
Such  an  establishment  could  furnish 
machines  cheaper  than  farmers  could  make 
them.  2.  A  recent  “Brevity”  says: 
“  Do  you  keep  your  chicken  manure  dry  or 
wet  ?  The  number  of  farmers  who  believe 
in  keeping  it  wet  increases  every  year. 
What  do  you  think  about  it  ?”  How  wet 
should  it  be  kept  and  just  how  should  the 
wetting  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  sorter  is  manufactured  at  the 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Mile  End,  near 
Montreal,  Canada.  Most  of  those  used  in 
this  country  are  home-made.  There  is  a 
fortune  awaiting  the  manufacturer  who 
will  put  a  first-class  potato-sorter  on  the 
market  ?  We  learn  that  the  Higganum 
Manufacturing  Company  of  this  city  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  an  implement  for  sale.  2. 
On  page  366  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  Mr.  P. 

H.  Jacobs  described  his  system  of  keeping 
hen-manure.  There  is  no  sense,  he  says,  in 
applying  this  manure  in  the  form  of  large, 
dry  lumps  as  hard  as  stone,  which  is  about 
the  way  it  is  generally  found  when  mixed 
with  dry  earth  or  other  absorbents.  Mr.  J. 
keeps  the  droppings  wet.  No  plaster  or 
absorbents  are  used.  The  houses  are  cleaned 
out  two  or  three  times^a  week.  A  covered 
box  or  small  out-building  is  prepared  for 
them  by  throwing  on  the  floor  a  foot  or 
more  of  earth  ;  on  this  earth  the  droppings 
are  thrown  and  covered  with  two  inches 
more  of  earth.  Thus  it  is  built  up  of  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  earth  and  droppings  until 
the  receptacle  is  full.  Never  let  the  mass  be¬ 
come  dry.  Keep  it  damp,  not  too  wet.  The 
soap-suds  saved  on  wash-days  are  the  best 
possible  liquid  to  pour  over  the  mass,  while 
night-soil,  urine,  etc.,  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage. 


FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

W.  A.  H.,  Carlisle,  Pa.— 1.  What  can 
potash  be  bought  for  by  the  ton  ?  2.  Is  it 
a  good  top-dressing  for  wheat  in  the 
spring  ?  3.  Would  equal  parts  of  plaster, 
hard- wood  ashes,  salt,  potash  and  hen- 
manure  make  a  good  top-dressing  for 
wheat  ?  What  quantity  of  this  mixture 
should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ?  4.  What 

quantity  of  potash  alone  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre  ?  5.  Where  can  the  potash  be 

bought  ? 


quite  clear ;  then  lower  the  funnel  and 
drain  off  all  the  remaining  water  possible. 
Finally  inject  a  solution  of  two  tea-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  carbolic  acid,  one  tea-cupful  of  glycer¬ 
ine  and  one  pint  of  water  well  shaken  to¬ 
gether.  Repeat  the  injections  daily  until 
all  discharge  ceases.  The  following  pow¬ 
ders  may  be  given  to  improve  the  appetite 
and  general  condition:  sulphate  of  iron, 
two  ounces,  chlorate  of  potash  four  ounces, 
powdered  gentian  and  ginger,  each  one-half 
pound.  Dose,  two  table-spoonfuls  night 
and  morning  on  the  feed. 


Ans. — 1.  That  depends  on  whether  mu¬ 
riate  or  sulphate  or  carbonate  be  preferred. 
Potash  as  sulphate  is  worth  six  cents  a 
pound ;  as  muriate  4%  cents.  Kainit  and 
sylvanit  are  essentially  muriate.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  con¬ 
tain  about  40  pounds  of  actual  potash,  and 
this  is  probably  the  cheapest  form.  Un¬ 
leached  ashes  contain  phosphoric  acid  also, 
but  the  quantities  of  this  and  potash  in  a 
ton  costing  $12,  could  1  e  bought  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash  and  superphos¬ 
phate  for  $8.  2.  No,  we  should  not  dress 
a  field  of  wheat  with  potash  unless  it  was 
known  that  the  field  needed  potash  alone. 

3.  No,  it  would  be  an  incongruous  mix¬ 
ture  and  it  would  not  be  well  to  mix  hen- 
manure  in  that  way.  Plaster  and  hen- 
manure  might  be  mixed  together.  If 
kainit  were  used  no  salt  would  be  required. 

In  fact,  it  is  problematical  if  salt  would 
help  the  yield  at  all.  If  you  have  good 
hard-wood  ashes  or  can  procure  them  at  a 
low  price,  you  cannnot  apply  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid  in  a  more  desirable  form. 
This  and  hen-manure,  applied  separately, 
would  give  you  .a  complete  and  excellent 
fertilizer.  Bone  and  wood-ashes  are  ex¬ 
cellent  if  a  little  more  nitrate  be  added.  4. 
You  might  use  300  pounds  of  kainit  or  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the  acre. 

5.  Of  any  of  the  fertilizer  firms  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 

FOUL  SHEATH. 

F.  P.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  the  sheath  of  a  horse  from  getting 
foul  ?  I  have  washed  and  oiled  it ;  but  this 
has  done  no  good. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

There  is  no  remedy  or  practice  that  I 
know  of  that  will  prevent  the  sheath  of 
some  horses  from  becoming  foul.  Horses 
differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  Occasionally 
a  horse  will  attain  an  age  of  10  or  12  years 
without  his  sheath  becoming  foul  so  as  to 
require  any  attention ;  while  others  will 
require  cleaning  only  once  a  year,  and  still 
others  as  often  as  every  few  months. 
The  difference  is  largely  due,  however,  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  animals,  those 
in  excellent,  thriving  condition  requiring 
much  less  attention  than  those  that  are 
unthrifty  or  out  of  condition  from  any 
cause.  Rough  handling  of’  the  sheath  at 
cleaning  causes  it  to  become  foul  again 
sooner  than  if  carefully  washed.  When¬ 
ever  the  sheath  becomes  foul — i.  e.,  if  upon 
examination  within  the  folds  or  cavity  of 
the  sheath  there  is  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  black,  gummy,  sebaceous  mat¬ 
ter — it  should  be  carefully  washed  out  with 
a  sponge  and  warm  Castile  soap-suds. 
Do  not  use  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind  on  the 
hand,  but  ktep  it  well  soaped.  Oils  or 
grease  should  not  be  used  while  cleaning 
or  afterwards,  as  they  increase  the  tendency 
to  become  foul.  After  washing  with  the 
soap-suds  rinse  with  clean  water.  No 
further  treatment  is  necessary  or  advisable 
except  that  in  very  bad  cases  the  sheath 
may  be  rinsed  out  with  a  solution  of  one- 
half  dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of 
water,  or  one  dram  of  either  permanganate 
of  potash  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  same 
amount  of  water.  Look  to  the  general 
health  of  the  animal,  and  see  that  the 
stable  is  dry  and  clean. 

REMOVING  THE  AFTER-BIRTH. 

W.  R.  S. ,  Maplcton,  Mich. — How  should 
a  cow  be  treated  that  dropped  her  calf  four 
weeks  ago,  and  failed  to  pass  the  after-birth  ? 
Her  appetite  is  good, but  she  is  losing  flesh. 

Ans. — A  cow  should  never  be  allowed  to 
retain  her  after-birth  for  four  weeks,  or  un¬ 
til  it  rots  away.  The  membranes  should 
have  been  carefully  removed  within  24 
hours  after  the  calf  was  dropped.  At  this 
late  day  treatment  is  not  only  tedious,  but 
recovery  slow  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
The  cow  will  probably  be  of  little  if  any 
use  the  coming  season.  Treatment  is  by 
injections  and  tonics.  Procure  four  feet 
of  half  or  three-fourths  Inch  rubber  tubing 
with  a  funnel  fitting  into  one  end.  With 
the  well-soaped  hand  introduce  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  into  the  womb.  Inject 
warm  water  into  the  womb,  through  the 
tube,  until  the  water  comes  out  nearly  or 


SOME  SMALL  FRUITS. 

J.  M.  I.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. — What  va¬ 
rieties  of  strawberries  can  be  recommended 
for  a  near  market,  to  extend  the  season  as 
long  as  possible?  The  Crescent  said  to 
be  so  productive,  is  with  me  (grown  along¬ 
side  of  the  Wilson  and  Downing)  a  failure 
on  sandy  land  well  manured.  What  varie¬ 
ties  of  raspberries  are  best  for  market?  I 
have  a  few  Marlboros  and  Cuthberts.  The 
Marlboro  with  me  grows  about  three  feet 
high  and  is  not  productive,  while  the  Cuth- 
bert  alongside  of  it  does  finely.  Is  that 
about  as  well  as  the  Marlboro  averages? 
What  varieties  of  blackberries  and  grapes 
should  I  set  out?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
well  drained  naturally.  Would  the  Rural 
recommend  me  to  set  out  about  an  acre  of 
potted  strawberry  plants  after  some  early 
crop,  say  the  last  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August? 

ANS. — Gandy  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
late  varieties.  Kentucky  and  Miner's  Pro¬ 
lific  are  excellent  late  varieties  in  many 
localities.  Cuthbert  is  the  best  red  rasp¬ 
berry  for  market.  It  is  late.  Hansell  is 
the  best  very  early,  but  it  is  not  a  strong¬ 
growing  kind.  The  Marlboro  is  feeble- 
growing  in  many  places.  Of  blackberries, 
try  Minnewaski,  Kittatinny  and  Agawam. 
Of  grapes  try  Eaton,  Moore’s  Early,  Green 
Mountain,  Niagara,  Hayes,  Brighton.  We 
prefer  to  plant  layer  plants  in  the  early 
spring. 

MILLET  SEED  AS  FEED,  ETC. 

C.  L.  H..  Rock  Falls,  III. — 1.  I  have  about 
100  bushels  of  millet  seed  for  which  I  am 
offered  but  29  cents  per  bushel  sacked  and 
delivered  in  Chicago.  Is  it  valuable  to 
feed  to  stock  or  poultry  ?  If  so  how  should 
it  be  fed  ?  2.  What  seeds  are  now  sent  out 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  how 
can  I  get  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Millet  seeds  contain  more  nutri¬ 
ment  than  barley  or  buckwheat,  and  come 
close  to  corn  in  feeding  value.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the  various 
nutritive  substances  in  several  grains. 


Millet 

Buckwheat 

Barley 

Corn 


Nitrogenous  Carbohy- 


Matter 

drates 

Fats. 

14.5 

82.1 

3.0 

9.0 

59.6 

25 

9.5 

66.6 

2.5 

10.0 

68.0 

7.0 

Millet  may  be  fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock 
without  any  ill  effect.  For  fattening  ani¬ 
mals  it  is  well  to  add  some  com  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  carbonaceous  matters. 
It  may  be  fed  whole  or  coarsely  ground 
into  meal.  2.  We  are  informed  by  the 
Department  that  all  the  varieties  of  com¬ 
mon  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  will  be 
sent  to  applicants.  Two-thirds  of  these 
seeds  will  be  sent  through  members  of 
Congress,  so  that  your  best  way  to  obtain  a 
supply  will  be  to  apply  to  the"member 
from  your  district.  You  "can.  however, 
if  you  desire,  apply  direct  to  ’  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  POTATO 
PLANTING. 

J.  J.,  Toionto.—l.  In  planting  potatoes 
in  trenches,  as  I  have  plenty  of  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  after  making  the  trenches  would 
it  not  do  to  put  three  or  four  inches  of 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then  a 
little  earth  on  the  manure  before  dropping 
the  seeds?  2.  Would  a  better  crop  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  doing  this  than  by  spreading  the 
manure  broadcast  and  plowing  it 'under? 
3.  When  planting  is  finished,  is  the  trench 
filled  level  with  the  land  ?  4.  Is  the  culti¬ 
vation  throughout  the  season  level  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  tried  the  plan  of  putting  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  and  proceeding  as  stated.  2.  As  a 
guess  merely  we  should  say  that  broad¬ 
casting  would  be  preferable.  3.  That  is 
as  you  prefer.  Tf  the  weather  be  dry  and 
warm,  it  would  be  well  enough  to  fill  the 
trenches  gradually^as  the  sprouts  appear 
above  the  soil.  4.  Level ;  as  level  as  possi¬ 
ble. 


Pi.sceUanmt.s  ^Uvcrti.sing. 


“Herbrand”  Fifth  Wheel  for  Buggies, 
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PAINT  FOR  A  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

G.  C.,  Summit  Station,  Ohio. — What  is  a 
cheap  paint  for  the  outside  of  a  poultry- 
house  made  of  undressed  oak  lumber  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

There  is  no  honest  medium  in  paint  be¬ 
tween  white  lead  as  a  basis  and  metallic 
paints  such  as  Prince’s  Metallic,  ochre  and 
Venetian  red.  The  difference  in  cost  be¬ 
tween  white  lead  and  the  others  is  three  to 
one,  by  the  barrel.  Linseed  oil  costs 
nearly  60  cents  per  gallon.  For  an  un¬ 
dressed  board  house  use  Venetian  red  and 
ochre  for  a  light  color,  or  Venetian  red  and 
Metallic  paint  for  brown,  and  Venetian  red 
alone  for  red.  As  a  substitute  for  linseed 
oil  crude  petroleum  may  be  used  with  these 
cheap  paints,  and  make  a  durable  paint ; 
but  to  make  the  petroleum  dry,  use  one 
quarter  of  boiled  Linseed  oil  with  the  pe¬ 
troleum  or  it  will  not  dry,  and  will  wash 
and  wear  off  for  a  year  or  more.  I  use  this 
paint  on  all  my  outbuildings. 

PARROT  MOUTH. 

F.  E.,  Uobsonville,  Oregon.— I  have  a 
young  mare  that  has  what  is  called  salmon 
mouth  or  hook  bill ;  that  is,  the  lower  jaw 
is  about  one  inch  shorter  than  the  upper 
one.  Can  she  feed  on  short  pasture  as  well 
as  another  horse? 

Ans. — Parrot-mouthed  horses  cannot 
usually  feed  well  on  short  pasture.  They 
will  sometimes  feed  fairly  well  until  the 
upper  teeth  become  too  long.  Then  if  the 
extra  length  is  removed  with  the  rasp,  saw 
or  tooth-shears  they  can  feed  again  for 
some  time.  In  this  particular  case  we  can¬ 
not  say  positively  without  being  able  to  see 
the  month.  You  can  readily  ascertain  for 
yourself,  however,  by  leading  the  horse  out 
to  pasture  and  watching  Her  for  a  few 
minutes.  Even  when  such  horses  cannot 
feed  well  on  pasture  they  usually  do  well 
when  fed  in  the  stable. 

CONTRACTED  HOOF  ON  A  MARE. 

S.  S.  N.,  Mirage,  Neb.— The  left  front 
foot  of  my  10-year  old  mare  is  contracted  so 
that  at  times  she  can  hardly  walk.  There 
appears  to  be  considerable  fever  in  her 
hoof ;  what  should  be  done  for  her? 

Ans. — Wrap  several  thicknesses  of  coarse 
sacking  about  the  foot  and  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  wet  with  cold  water  by  pouring  on 
water  several  times  during  the  day.  Con¬ 
tinue  for  a  week  or  two  or  until  the 
fever  is  reduced.  Then  remove  the  wrap¬ 
pings  and  keep  the  hoof  coated  with  an 
ointment  of  equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and 
vaseline  melted  together,  and  applied  once 
or  twice  daily.  Also  apply  a  mild  can- 
tharides  blister  around  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  foot  just  above  the  hoof.  If  the  case 
is  of  long  standing  it  may  be  desirable  to 
repeat  the  course  of  treatment  two  or  three 
times. 

CHOICE  PEACHES. 

J.  W.  L.,  Bedington,  Pa. — I  want  to 
plant  100  peach  trees  this  spring;  what 
kinds  should  I  plant? 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON. 

For  our  own  planting  we  would  select 
about  the  following :  Mountain  Rose  five, 
Early  Crawford  five,  Reeves’s  10,  Stump  10, 
Oldmixon  15,  Late  Crawford  25,  Smock  20, 
Salway  five,  adding  a  few  others  by  way  of 
experiment.  We  have  tested  more  than  20 
varieties  earlier  than  Mountain  Rose ;  all 
proved  to  be  half  clings  and  very  liable  to 
rot.  We  have  almost  entirely  abandoned  all 
of  them.  We  have  also  tested  somelaterthan 
Salway,  but  have  abandoned  them  also. 
There  are  some  new  varieties  that  we  are 
testing  which  may  prove  satisfactory, 
among  which  are  Glove,  Good,  Wonderful 
and  others. 

STRAIN  OF  TASTERN  JOINT  IN  A  COLT. 

O.  C ,  Summit  Station,  Ohio.— A  two- 
year-old  colt  sprained  her  pastern  joint 
about  a  month  ago  and  has  been  lame  since. 
There  seems  to  be  a  slight  thickening  of 
the  small  r  astern  bone.  What  should  be 
done  ? 

Ans. — Firing  would  probably  give  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  If  the  thickening 
of  the  small  pastern  bone  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  ringbone  it  should  be  fired  at  once  to  check 
further  growth.  Such  firing  should  be 
done  only  by  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  because  the  colt  may  easily  be  ruined 
by  improper  firing. 

BUDDING  PEACHES. 

G.  C.,  Summit  Station,  Ohio.— Give  full 
information  for  budding  peaches. 

A.NS. — The  method  of  budding  peaches  is 
precisely  the  same  as  any  other  budding  so 
often  and  so  fully  described  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  Peach  stocks  should  be  budded  the 
same  season  the  seeds  are  planted  and  bud¬ 
ded  about  September  1. 


Miscellaneous. 


F.  K.  C.,  Lincoln,  Web.— Will  the  best 
fruiting  kinds  of  mulberries  come  true 
from  seed? 

Ans.— No. 

J.  J.  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Can  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  put  me  on  the  track  of  the  straw  binder 
mentioned  last  fall? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  understands  that 
this  binder  did  not  prove  successful  in  act¬ 
ual  work. 

J.  A.  C.,  Cranford,  N.  J. — Is  the  mix¬ 
ture  known  as  Henderson’s  Special  Grass 
Mixture  for  Hay  and  Permanent  Pasture 
as  good  as  Timothy  and  clover  ? 

ANS. — Yes,  and  probably  better.  Neither 
Timothy  nor  clover  will  last  many  years 
without  re-seeding. 

C.  M.  R.,  Canton,  Pa.— Which  of  the 
two  clovers— Medium  and  Large — has  the 
greater  amount  of  roots  ? 

Ans. — All  the  information  available  to 
the  R.  N.-Y.  shows  that  the  Mammoth 
Clover  (Trifolium  medium)  has  smaller 
roots,  and  these  are  nearer  the  surface. 
The  Mammoth  will  furnish  a  larger  crop 
of  leaves  and  stems  and  give  a  larger  crop 
of  seeds. 

E.  D.  S.,  Speedville,  N.  Y. — What  is  the 
address  of  some  reliable  fur  dealer  ?  How 
can  furs  be  prepared  and  cured  for  the  deal¬ 
er  ? 

Ans. — E.  &  O.  Ward,  279Washington  St., 
New  York,  handle  furs.  The  only  prepara¬ 
tion  furs  require  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
animal  without  cutting  or  tearing,  and 
with  as  little  adhering  flesh  as  possible, 
and  to  be  stretched  and  thoroughly  dried. 

C.  K.,  Freeville,  N.  Y.— On  two  of  my 
fields  the  soil  is  cold  and  moist,  although 
quite  dry  enough  in  dry  weather.  Clover 
and  Timothy  are  heaved  out  badly  and  in  a 
year  or  two  after  seeding  no  grass  remains. 
Would  Blue  Grass  be  a  good  crop  for  these 
two  fields  ?  Should  any  other  grass  seed 
be  mixed  with  it  ? 

Ans.— Probably  Red-top  would  suit  the 
fields  better.  Sow,  if  alone,  24  pounds  to 
the  acre.  All  seedsmen  sell  it.  Look  for 
Agrostis  vulgaris  if  not  found  as  Red-top. 
Price  $8  per  100  pounds. 

W.  C.  H.,  Sodtis,  N.  Y. — What  is  now 
the  best  potato  for  family  use?  I  never  can 
forget  the  Rose;  but  I  suppose  that  is 
played  out.  Is  there  any  equal  to  it,  and  as 
mealy  and  delicious  ? 

Ans. — The  only  way  for  our  friend  to  de¬ 
termine  what  variety  will  out-yield  the 
Early  Rose  and  prove  of  as  good  quality  is 
to  try  the  best  kinds  offered  side  by  side  in 
a  small  way.  Try  the  Pearl  of  Savoy, 
Early  Sunrise,  Lee’s  Favorite,  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  The  quality 'of  these  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Early'Rose. 

T.  A.  If.,  Cranford,  N.  J.—l.  Does  the 
Cahoon  hand  seed  sower  sow  anything  but 
Timothy  and  clover  seed  ?  2.  How  wide 
does  it  sow  ?  3.  Will  the  different  wheel¬ 
barrow  seed  sowers  sow  anything  but  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  seed  ? 

ANS. — 1.  It  will  sow  all  sorts  of  grain  or 
grass  seeds.  2.  The  width  varies  with  the 
weight  of  the  seed ;  the  heavier  the  seed, 
the  greater  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
thrown.  The  seeder  will  sow  wheat  or  rye 
35  feet  wide  or  clover  24  feet  wide.  3.  Yes, 
but  they  are  better  adapted  to  sowing  grass 
seeds  than  grain. 

L.  H.  S.,  Bradford,  Mass. — 1.  Which  is 
the  best  book  on  sheep-raising  for  New 
England  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner  ?  2. 
What  is  the  outlook  for  a  young  man  in¬ 
tending  to  make  that  his  specialty  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual  and 
Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  works  on  sheep  raising ;  but  neither  of 
them  will  give  you  justtheinformation  you 
need.  The  articles  written  for  the  R.  N.-Y. 
by  Mr.  Woodward,  some  years  ago,  would 
help  you.  2.  The  raising  of  early  lambs  of 
the  different  mutton  breeds  is  about  the 
only  department  of  sheep  husbandry  that 
will  pay  you  a  good  profit. 

R.  R.,  Ozarli,  Ark.—  I  have  a  valuable 
mule  five  years  old.  One  year  ago  she  tried 
to  jump  out  of  the  lot  and  fell  across  the 
bars.  In  trying  to  extricate  herself  she 
strained  herself  in  both  shoulders,  rather 
more  in  the  right  one.  She  lies  down  and 
rolls  over  as  well  as  ever,  but  gets  up  on 
her  knees,  like  a  cow.  She  shows  no  lame¬ 
ness  except  in  going  down  hill  when  she  ap¬ 
pears  stiff  ns  if  foundered.  Two  years  ago 
she  showed.symptoms  of  what  they  call  here 


“big  head,”  but  it  was  cured.  Otherwise 
she  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  strong, 
healthy  animal.  What  should  be  done  for 
her? 

Ans. — Apply  a  cantharides  blister  over 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  precautions  frequently  given  in 
these  columns  for  blistering. 

F.  E.,  Hobsonville,  Oregon.— What  is  the 
best  way  of  killing  evergreen  trees  in  a 
pasture  ?  If  a  hole  is  bored  in  a  tree  and  it 
is  filled  with  saltpeter  and  petroleum,  will 
these  move  with  the  sap  through  the  tree 
so  that  when  it  is  set  on  fire  it  will  burn  up 
root  and  branch  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  B.  E.  FERNOW. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  kill  conifers  by 
girdling  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I  should 
prefer,  however,  to  cut  them  down  while 
they  are  living,  since  it  is  an  easier  job  than 
cutting  them  afterwards.  The  idea  of 
charging  the  living  tree  with  any  inflam¬ 
mable  material  or  acid  to  facilitate  its  kill 
ing  is  a  nursery  tale.  I  have  heard  of  apply¬ 
ing  a  watery  solution  of  saltpeter  in  a  two- 
inch  auger  hole  18  inches  deep  to  the  stump, 
leaving  it  there  through  the  winter  and 
then  applying  fire  in  the  spring,  when  it  is 
said  to  explode  the  entire  root  system.  For 
myself,  I  should  rely  upon  a  good  stump 
puller  as  more  certain  in  its  effects. 


Discussion. 


VERMONT  TAXES  AND  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

J.  W.  N.,  Stowe,  Vermont.— I  was  quite 
interested  in  Jerseyman’s  jottings  on  page 
46.  He  tells  about  his  school  taxes.  As 
much  is  being  said  about  the  taxation  of 
farmers,  and  as  Vermont  is  looked  upon  as 
a*  sort  of  tax-payer’s  paradise  I  will  tell 
the  Rural  about  taxes  in  this  place. 
Practically  we  have  only  two  taxes  to  pay 
—a  school  tax  and  a  town  tax.  The  State 
tax  is  mainly  levied  upon  corporations  and 
if  the  railroads  paid  their  full  share  and 
the  legislature  were  reasonably  economi¬ 
cal,  no  State  tax  would  need  to  be  levied 
on  the  people.  As  it  is,  although  the  legis¬ 
lature  meets  only  once  in  two  years  and  lasts 
only  seven  weeks,  yet  it  contrives  to  get 
the  State  into  debt  and  last  year  a  State 
tax  of  20  cents  on  the  dollar  was  levied. 
There  was  none  the  year  before,  and  there 
is  none  this  year.  The  town  paid  the  tax 
when  it  was  due,  and  it  was  put  down  as 
an  item  of  town  expenses.  Then  there  is  a 
road  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  dollar  of  the 
grand  list :  but  this  is  paid  with  the  town 
tax.  The  latter  varies  in  this  town  from 
40  to  70  cents— generally  amounting  to  60 
cents.  There  is  a  10-per  cent,  discount  on 
this  to  all  who  pay  their  taxes  before 
August  1,  and  this  makes  people  pay 
promptly.  Other  towns  in  the  State  have 
higher  or  lower  town  taxes  according  to 
their  expenses.  In  this  town  roads  have 
been  the  greatest  cause  of  expense,  especi¬ 
ally  when  much  snow  and  wind  prevailed. 
In  one  year  $2,500  were  expended  on  winter 
roads.  Now,  however,  the  roads  are  all 
worked  by  a  road  machine,  and  the  most  of 
them  are  broken  in  winter  with  snow  rol¬ 
lers  which  save  a  good  deal  of  expense. 
This  winter  they  have  not  thus  far  been 
needed.  In  this  school  district  the  tax  is 
15  cents  on  the  dollar,  of  the  grand  list  but 
some  districts  not  so  wealthy  have  to  pay 
much  more  on  the  dollar.  Each  dollar  of 
the  grand  list  represents  $100  of  taxable 
property,  so  the  taxes  here  are  from  eight 
to  11  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  prop¬ 
erty.  Jerseyman  speaks  of  children  being 
“  taught  at  home  by  their  parents  who  do 
not  like  the  influences  found  at  a  district 
school.”  I  never  saw  this  matter  in  print 
before  so  far  as  I  remember,  and  I  did  not 
know  that  any  felt  as  my  wife  and  I  feel 
about  it.  We  cannot  bear  to  have  our 
children  go  to  school  and  learn  the  profane 
and  vile  talk  so  common  among  children 
about  here.  Many  parents  seem  to  care 
nothing  about  these  things,  and  teachers 
are  hired  who  will  corrupt  the  children, 
and  no  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  little  ones 
from  evil.  I  wish  parents  who  have  taught 
or  are  teaching  their  children  at  home 
would  tell  the  Rural  readers  how  they 
manage. 

THE  TOBACCO  TAX  ;  WESTERN  IRRIGATION 
SCHEMES. 

H.  B.  S.,  Paulina,  Crook  County, 
Oregon. — I  think  the  tobacco  tax  ought  to 
be  repealed.  There  are  various  reasons 
why  it  should  be,  a  few  of  which  I  will 
state:  1.  Such  taxation  is  the  result  of 
class  legislation  which  in  this  case  perpe¬ 
trates  au  imposition.  2.  It  barely  checks 
the  evil'of  tobacco  using.  3.  Through  the 
tax,  economy  is  the  only  virtue  exercised. 


There  are  many  other  things  that  can 
bring  this  into  exercise  equally  well,  and 
with  the  tax  repealed  there  would  be  but 
little  less  call  for  the  exercise  of  economy.  4. 
If  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  any 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  tax,  its  collection 
is  energy  misapplied.  The  same  amount  of 
energy  applied  to  the  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  child  will  produce  far  better  re¬ 
sults.  I  am  a  disinterested  spectator,  not 
being  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  also  asks  if  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange  is  right  in  opposing  the 
government  scheme  for  irrigating  the 
waste  lands  of  the  West.  On  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  Grange’s  motives  are  right,  I 
think  that  it  is  right  in  opposing  this 
scheme  of  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  entirely  too  forward  in  some  things 
and  culpably  backward  in  others.  The  out¬ 
lay  for  such  a  gigantic  work  would  be  an 
unjust  draft  upon  the  tax-payers.  Its 
benefits  would  be  local  and  in  many  cases 
they  would  be  confined  to  isolated  patches. 
The  undertaking  would  support  an  army 
of  leeches  upon  the  body  politic.  The  army 
of  these  is  about  large  enough  now  if  it 
were  properly  distributed.  If  the  work 
would  be  such  a  great  benefit  to  the  rivers, 
as  stated,  let  it  be  done  by  charging  a  toll 
upon  the  things  benefited,  whether  land  or 
commerce.  In  very  important  cases,  as 
with  regard  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  government  might  make  a 
loan  until  a  return  could  be  derived  from 
the  benefited  district.  Such  a  task  taken 
up  by  the  government  would  do  away  with 
an  opportunity  for  private  enterprise.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  underlings.  We  like 
best  to  run  our  own  affairs.  The  thing  is 
really  a  matter  that  belongs  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  States,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise. 

THINKS  WELL  OF  MILK  IN  A  WELL. 

P.  H.  M.,  Plainfield,  III.— On  page  70 
the  R.  N.-Y.  asks  :  “  Is  this  (suspending 
milk  in  a  well)  a  sensible  practice  or  would 
a  creamer  pay  better  ?  ”  I  have  followed 
this  practice  for  three  years  and  am  more 
than  pleased  with  the  result.  I  set  apart 
10  feet  square  in  one  comer  of  the  bam  for 
a  milk-room,  near  one  side  a  well  was  dug 
16  feet  deep  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
instead  of  a  wall  eight  drain  tiles  10  inches 
in  diameter  were  put  in  around  the  out¬ 
side,  and  in  the  center  an  18-inch  sewer 
pipe.  These  we  built  up  to  18  inches  above 
the  top  of  theground.  Thewateris  three  to 
four  feet  deep  in  the  well ;  the  milk  is  in 
cans  eight  inches  wide  by  20  inches  deep, 
and  is  let  down  into  these  tiles  by  a  quart¬ 
er-inch  rope  running  over  pulleys  fastened 
to  the  spokes  of  a  cultivator  wheel  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  ceiling  overhead.  At  one  end  of 
the  rope  is  a  small  harness  snap  to  grasp 
the  can,  to  the  other  end  is  fastened  a  sash 
weight  to  partially  balance  the  milk-can. 
Each  tile  has  a  tight  cover  of  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  inch  board,  one  thickness  fitting 
loosely  inside  the  other  which  is  two  inches 
larger.  A  three-eighth-inch  hole  is  in  the 
center  of  the  cover  through  which  the  rope 
passes.  A  knot  tied  in  the  rope  two  feet 
from  the  snap  raises  the  cover  and  holds  it 
while  the  can  is  removed  for  skimming, 
the  weight  descending  inside  the  center 
pipe  as  the  can  ascends.  In  the  center  is 
the  large  cream  can  attached  to  a  half-inch 
rope  running  over  a  pulley  at  the  hub  of 
the  wheel  overhead  and  this  is  raised  by  a 
windlass  placed  at  one  side.  The  cream 
can  holds  two  days’  cream.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  49  degrees ;  the  milk  and  cream 
never  get  sour.  The  whole  cost  of  this  out¬ 
fit  was  less  than  $25.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  I  can  use  it  and  get  all  the  cream 
every  day  in  the  year.  For  $1  I  bought  a 
dozen  tobacco  pails  from  which  to  feed 
calves.  When  the  milk  is  skimmed  it  is 
emptied  into  these  pails.  A  kettleful  of 
water  scalds  the  cans  and  then  warms  the 
milk  for  the  calves.  No  water  has  to  be 
pumped  for  a  creamer,  no  ice  has  to  lie 
handled  and  this  arrangement  will  last  for 
ever  and  the  butter  is  just  as  hard  and  nice 
in  July  as  in  January. 

LIMA  BEAN  NOTES. 

T.  C.  D.,  Bourbonnais,  III.— Ill  a  late 
issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  S.  E. 
Howard  says  the  cultivation  of  the  dwarf 
Lima  bean  may  be  a  question  of  small  in¬ 
terest  to  a  man  in  a  wooded  section ;  and 
he  asks  how  are  people  to  grow  pole  Limas 
on  the  treeless  plains  where  it  is  many 
miles  from  the  garden  to  the  “  pole  patch.” 
The  following  is  the  way  in  which  I  grow 
them  here  without  poles  and  I  have  plenty 
on  the  farm.  T  planted  a  packet  of  33  of 
Henderson’s  Bush  Limas ;  18  grew  to 
make  plants.  There  were  as  many  as  60 
pods  on  some  of  the  vines.  None  of  them 
ripened  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  nurn- 
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ber  before  frost.  The  same  day  I  planted 
25  hills  of  Dreer’s  Lima  Beans  around  poles. 

I  also  planted  some  in  drills,  dropping  the 
beans  10  or  12  inches  apart.  I  broke  the 
runners  off  as  soon  as  they  started  and 
kept  them  off  as  well  as  I  could  by  going 
over  the  patch  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

It  was  not  much  more  trouble  to  break  the 
runners  off  than  it  was  to  keep  the  runners 
tied  to  the  poles,  which  must  be  done  to 
have  them  follow  up.  The  seed  that  I  used 
was  some  that  I  saved  from  the  vines  near 
the  ground  the  year  before.  I  picked  three 
or  four  times  as  many  beans  off  the  drilled 
rows  without  poles  as  I  did  off  the  rows  with 
poles.  The  poles  were  four  feet  apart,  and 
there  were  four  beans  to  the  pole.  In 
planting  I  have  never  found  any  advan¬ 
tage  in  placing  the  eyes  down.  If  there  is 
any  advantage  in  placing  the  beans,  it  is  in 
laying  them  flat  with  the  eyes  east. 
Dreer’s  Lima  was  fit  to  use  a  number  of 
days  before  Henderson's  Bush  Lima.  If 
S.  E.  H.  will  plant  Dreer’s  Improved  Lima 
in  drills  and  keep  the  runners  off  he  will 
not  care  for  the  pole-patch. 

"ABANDONED  FARMS.” 

J.  W.  L.,  Mulberry,  Pa.— As  yet  our 
part  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  abandoned 
farms,  but  they  are  coming  fast.  Some 
men  who  have  a  little  money  that  they  are 
afraid  of  losing,  put  it  in  land  and  say  : 

“  Land  cannot  run  away,  so  our  money  is 
safe.”  These  men  know  nothing  about 
farming  and  care  less.  They  want  a  big 
interest  on  their  investment.  They  will 
so  bind  up  the  tenant  or  farmer  that 
he  is  unable  to  make  a  living,  and  he  ap¬ 
plies  the  skimming  process  to  the  land, 
and  ere  many  years,  the  owner  finds  that 
his  land  has  come  mighty  near  to  running 
off,  and  at  last  he  can  get  no  one  to  work 
it  for  him.  Then  he  proceeds  to  sell  it,  and 
frequently  some  poor  tenant  who  thinks 
he  has  worked  enough  for  others,  takes 
hold  of  it,  and  a  big  load  of  mortgage  is 
dumped  on  it,  and  a  mortgage  is  not  a 
good  fertililer  in  our  days.  Some  time 
later,  as  might  be  expected,  the  mortgage 
is  closed  out,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the 
farm  ?  Why  it  would  be  very  nearly  in 
the  same  plight  as  the  New  England 
abandoned  farms.  If  it  then  happened  to 
fall  into  enterprising  hands,  it  would  be 
restored  to  usefulness,  but  if  not,  it  would 
be  a  standing  notice  to  the  farmers’  sons  of 
the  vicinity  to  “go  West.”  What  is  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity  ?  Let  the  farms 
be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  take  interest 
and  pride  in  farming  and  who  will  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

SUNDRY  NOTES. 

T.  A.  H.,  SAXONBURG,  PA— I  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  feeding  value 
of  oats.  A  neighbor  fattened  a  steer  on 
oats  until  within  two  weeks  of  killing, 
when  he  fed  corn.  Having  bought  a  quar¬ 
ter,  I  must  say  I  never  ate  more  tender, 
juicy  meat.  He  fed  the  oats  unground.  I 
have  lately  been  feeding  ear-corn  to  milch 
cows  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Former¬ 
ly  when  feeding  corn  in  this  way,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  passed  through  the  ani¬ 
mals  whole ;  now  scarcely  any  does  so.  Now  I 
feed  the  corn  in  the  morning  after 
the  cows  have  eaten  their  morning  allow¬ 
ance  of  hay.  They  are  then  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  till  evening  without  any  more  feed, 
w'hen  they  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  lying 
quietly  chewing  their  cuds. 

The  picture  on  page  51  speaks  volumes 
and  it  represents  only  a  fair  sample  of  wrhat 
may  be  seen  every  day.  Those  notes  on 
back  numbers  were  good.  In  fact,  the 
Rural  is  all  good — so  very  good  that  it  is  a 
pity  many  farmers  do  without  it. 

THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 

Wm.  S.  Sweet  &  Son,  Providence,  R,  I. 
— In  concluding  its  article,  concerning  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Coy’s  yield  of  Dakota 
Red  Potatoes,  in  the  issue  of  January  11, 
1S!X),  we  think  the  R.  N.-Y.  does  this  va¬ 
riety  a  great  injustice.  We  think  that  in¬ 
quiry  among  the  farmers  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  will  reveal  that,  as  a  big 
yielder,  sure  cropper,  and  nice  table  and 
marketing  potato,  it  holds  a  foremost  place 
in  their  estimation,  and  this  fact  should 
cause  the  Rural  materially  to  modify  its 
criticism  of  this  variety.  We  can  furnish 
figures  showing  the  comparative  yields  and 
prices  of  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County, 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
potato  so  profitable  to  the  farmer  as  the 
Dakota  Red. 

R.  N.-Y.  The  value  of  the  Dakota  Red 
as  grown  in  other  places  has  never  been 
commented  upon  in  these  columns.  We 
tried  it  at  the  Rural  Grounds  two  seasons 
with  the  results  which  have  been  pre 
seotei}, 


PITHS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


For  three  years  past  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
raised  the  Half-long  Stump  Carrot  with 
fine  success.  Last  season  the  crop  was 
lessened  by  the  excessive  rainfall.  The 
crop  of  the  year  before  was  very  large,  as 

reported  at  the  time. . . .' . 

TnE  old  story  is  going  the  rounds  that 
asparagus  beetles  are  “readily  destroyed 
by  dusting  them  with  lime.”  It  does  not 
harm  them  in  the  least  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
yet  to  ascertain  what  will  destroy  them, 
having  used  Paris-green,  hellebore  and 

buhach . 

Try  the  Peach  Tomato  in  a  small  way. 

It  is  an  interesting  novelty . 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company  say 
that  Ford’s  New  Mammoth  Podded  Lin  a 
Bean  is  the  result  of  over  20  years’  selec¬ 
tions.  It  is  said  that  the  pods  grow  seven 
to  eight  inches  long.  They  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  three  and  four  and  contain  from 
five  to  seven  large  beans  to  the  pod  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  either  green  or  dry.  Among 
the  new  seeds  and  plants  which  the  R.N.-Y. 
has  planned  to  try  next  season  is  this  im¬ 
mense  Lima . 

The  catalogue  of  the  above  firm  describes 
and  illustrates  a  new  celery  called  Kal¬ 
amazoo  Broad-Ribbed.  It  originated  with 
a  grower  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  and  is 
pronounced  “  the  most  perfect  type  of 
dwarf  white  celery  known.”  Its  excellence 
consists  in  the  large  size  of  the  stalks,  its 
quick  growth,  close  habit  and  fine  flavor... 

The  Coles  Pear,  which  originated  in 
Kansas,  is  described  as  being  a  seedless  and 
coreless  fruit.  The  tree  is  very  hardy  and 
prolific.  In  quality  the  pear  is  said  to  be 
sugary  and  fine-grained . 


ftxm,  and  Haute. 


If  you  want  the  best  Garden  you 

have  ever  had,  you  must  sow 

MAULE’S  SEEDS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity- 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
proves  it,  for  I  now  have  customers 
at  more  than  32,500  post-offices. 
When  once  sown,  others  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price.  My  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1890  is  pronotuiced  the 
most  original ,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  SEEDS  before 
sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed  free  to 
customers  and  to  all  others  enclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  it. 

My  Special  hist  of  Striking  Specialties 
for  ’90  mailed  free  to  all  tv  ho  write  for  it, 
mentioning  this  paper.  Address  , 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

1711  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  FA, 


Trees  &  Plants 

Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov' 
ett’s  Guide  gives  descriptions  and 
prices,  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant, 
prune,  etc.  It  is  a  book  of  over  60 
pages,  finely  illustrated,  free;  with 
colored  plates  10c. 

Trees  IPlants  by  Alail  a  Specialty. 

A  copy  of  that  practical,  horticultural  Jotimal.OROHAKD 
&  G  akd'en,  free  to  all  who  state  where  they  saw  thisadvt. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co., 


Peter  (Gideon’s  “Best  of  All.”)  originat¬ 
ed  at  Excelsior,  Minn.,  from  seed  of  the 
Wealthy,  which  it  resembles  in  size  and 
color.  In  quality  it  is  said  to  be  better; 
and  in  season,  four  to  six  weeks  later.  It 
is  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Wealthy  in  every  respect ;  it 
has  endured  45  degrees  below  zero  with¬ 
out  injury,  and  borne  fine  crops  where 
other  hardy  varieties  failed.  It  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  and  promises  to  be  the 
apple  for  the  great  Northwest . 


We  remind  you  again,  good  readers,  to 

try  a  single  vine  of  the  Eaton  Grape . 

The  Green  Mountain  is  a  white  grape  of 
good  quality,  that  should  be  tried  by  all 
who  value  a  very  early  varirty . 


HteceUnncoite  gUvcrtteing. 


LITTLE  SILVER ,  N.  /.  ** 


THE 


are  those  put  up  by 

.  D.M. FERRY &.CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  \ 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s  < 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S£ED  ANMJA& 

for  1890  will  he  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers.  ‘ 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field. 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


True  Economy 

It  is  true  economy  to  buy  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
for  “  100  Doses  One  Dollar  ”  is  original  with  and 
true  only  of  this  popular  medicine.  If  you  wish 
to  prove  this,  buy  a  bottle  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  measure  its  contents.  You  will  find  it  to  hold 
100  teaspoonfuls.  Now  read  the  directions,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  average  dose  for  persons  of 
different  ages  is  less  than  a  teaspoonful.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  and  cheapest  medicine. 

“  I  to<fk  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  loss  of  appetite, 
dyspepsia,  and  general  languor.  It  did  me  a  vast 
amount  of  good.”  J.  W.  TVillkford,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it,  wo  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  2Se.  Five  $1.  8  1-4  lb.  can  #1.80  i 
&  cans  #6.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  five.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  SSo.l  free  with  #1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
Sample  Ace.  C.  C.  DitPUY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


MAILED 


WM,  II. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
mailing  size  TREES,  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  JjRAPE 
VINES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOOX  CO.,  Morrisville.  Pa. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Derry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $‘2.  for  500  basket* 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample. 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Send  for  our 

IS90 

Catalogue ! 
we  mail  free  to  all  pur- 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
complete  list  of  everything 
is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
Flower  Seen  s  Select 
Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
Bulbs,  Plants,  &c..  Ac, 

WM.  C.  BECKERT. 

SEEDSMAN, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
tFT  Mention  this  paper. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREESffiPLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  Spring  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines.  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 
lings  :uid  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata 
logue,  Springof  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHffiNIX) NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  M  CO.,  Proprietor.,  BLOOai.NU TOJi,  ILL. 


■  TDISO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
1  to  use.  Cheapest  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATARRH 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Brice,  60c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E,  T,  Warren,  Fa. 


^mptemetite  anti  pacftitwtjj. 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car(of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles),  a  grap¬ 
pling  Fork  or  a  Sulky 
Plow,  send  for  prices, 
etc.,  to 

Fowler  j  Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COW  YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

^  WITH  THE 


ta 

si 

O— 

rn** 
? 

MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 


HOMER  RQAn  CART  &  SEEDER  CO.,  Homer.  Mich. 


It  pays  to  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  on  Tread  aud 
Sweep  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  Corn  Sheller,  Feed  Cutter 
with  Crusher.  Land  Roller, Engines,  three  to  ten  Horse  Power, 
in.  S.  MKSSINGKR  80N,  Taianiy,  Northampton  Co..  Pa. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

W  A  lA/Rl 


Made  in 
10, 12. 14, 16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work. 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Keel 

and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En. 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


New  Buckeye  Saw  ME 


For  capacity,  simplicity,  durability  and  con¬ 
venience  this  mill  cannot  be  excelled.  Write  tor 
circular  and  price  EVTERPB ISE  MFG  CO.. 

89  Main  St.,  Columbiana.  Ohio. 


IDEAL 


IPROVED  terial  by  skilled 


_ _  ma- 

,  __  terial  by  skilled 
rkmen.  built  on  correct  l>rn>‘  >; 

>  and  fully  warranted!  17  TEAKS 
ivihvvtk.  R*.nt  on  tn1*-*.  Write 


UEDERIGK’S  HAY  PRESSES. 


Belt  Press 
ail  sizes. 


power,  everlasting  and  com¬ 
petition  distanced.  Foi 
proof,  order  on 
trial,  to  keep  the 
best  aud  get  any 
other  alongside 
If  you  can. 

Address  for  cir- 
cularsand  loca¬ 
tion  of  Western 
aud  Southern 
Storehouses 
and  Agents. 


DEDERICK  &  CO., 

No,  5fi  Dfderlck’s  Works, 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Reversible 

I 


Circle 


Maclqof  steel ,  lighter, 
stronger,  cheaper,  more 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

(34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


Conducted  by 
ELBERT  S.  CARMAN. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1890. 


A  barrel  of  “hard”  cider  in 
your  cellar,  an  unprincipled  hired 
man  who  likes  to  take  a  drink,  a 
boy  that  you  love  :  what  a  beau¬ 
tiful  combination  with  which  to 
manufacture  a  broken  heart! 


With  this  issue  the  E.  N.-Y. 
begins  the  publication  of  a  new 
department — that  of  “  Business.” 
Under  this  heading  it  is  proposed 
to  place  all  the  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  regarding  mat¬ 
ters  that  have  to  do  with  farm 
trade,  present  and  probable 
future  conditions  of  the  markets, 
wants  and  demands  of  consum¬ 
ers,  estimates  as  to  the  condition 
and  quantity  of  various  staple 
agricultural  products,  the  best 
methods  of  buying  and  selling 
produce,  how  to  secure  the  low¬ 
est  cash  prices  for  what  we  buy 
and  the  highest  cash  prices  for 
what  we  sell.  All  these  and  oth¬ 
er  important  matters  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  “  Business.”  The 
R.  N.-Y  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  successfully  conducting  such 
a  department.  Prices  all  over 
the  country  are  more  or  less  de¬ 
termined  by  the  prices  in  New 
York  and  other  large  Eastern 
cities.  Again,  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
intelligent  readers  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  Compari¬ 
sons  of  the  business  methods 
employed  by  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  cannot  fail 
to  be  valuable  and  instructive. 
As  usual,  the  R.  N.-Y.  makes  no 
glowing  promises.  At  the  same 
time,  we  ask  you  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  “Business”  Department. 


Carman. — On  the  10th  inst,  at  her 
■winter  residence  in  Brooklyn,  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  her  age,  Ann 
Denton,  wife  of  Thomas  D.  Carman, 
mother  of  Adaline  M.  Snedeker  and 
Elbert  S.  Carman,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Judge  Oliver  Denton,  of  Rock- 
away,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


For  its  next  picture  of  successful 
farmers,  the  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  present 
photographs  of  some  young  men  in 
Ohio  who  are  determined  to  win  suc¬ 
cess  in  agriculture.  Some  young  men 
complain  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  great  success  in  agriculture  is 
Dossible.  There  are  no  good  chances 
!  eft  !  they  say.  Wait  until  we  show 
■  hem  what  these  young  Ohio  farmers 
are  doing. 


Any  of  our  readers  who  have  har¬ 
rowed  wheat  or  rye,  in  the  spring, 
are  invited  to  answer  the  following 
questions  : 

1.  Shall  we  harrow  once  or  twice  ? 

2.  Shall  we  use  a  harrow  with  a 
straight  tooth  or  one  with  a  slanting 
tooth,  with  sharp  teeth  or  with  dull  ? 

3.  Does  the  harrowing  increase  the 
yield  to  any  extent  ? 


% 

Many  farmers  are  sure  that  maple 
trees  are  tapped  too  much.  Three  or 
four  holes  are  bored  when  one  would 
answer.  Old  trees,  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  diameter,  may  be  able  to  stand 
such  abuse,  but  young  trees  will  sure¬ 
ly  fail  if  it  is  kept  up.  It  is  often 'nec¬ 
essary  to  begin  tapping  young  trees 
when  only  six  or  eight  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  They  need  the  best  of  care  and 
cannot  possibly  endure  the  rough 
treatment  frequently  given  them.  W e 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  next 
week. 


It  will  be  seen  that  buyers  of  fertil¬ 
izers  must  trust  to  Lthe.  honesty^ of 


manufacturers  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  so  in  every  business ;  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing  is  the  best  stock  in  trade  one  can 
possibly  have.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  very  general  desire  for  the 
proposed  new  law.  U ntil  the  chemists 
can  give  us  satisfactory  answers,  it  is 
folly  to  ask  them  useless  questions. 
That  is  about  the  whole  of  it.  What 
Prof.  Whitcher  says  about  other 
goods  is  sensible. 


Just  about  this  time  of  the  year  the 
road  question  becomes  a  very  live 
issue.  This  is  the  way  an  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  talks  about  it.  There  is  not  a 
township  in  this  country  that  does 
not  need  just  such  business. 

“  Our  farmers’  club  has  appointed 
a  committee  to  try  to  secure  some 
special  road  laws  for  our  township. 
We  have  made  several  attempts  to 
get  the  w  hole  county  out  of  the  ruts 
and  failed,  so  now  we  are  trying  to 
awaken  one  township.  I  don’t  know 
how  the  matter  will  turn  out.  but  the 
men  at  the  ropes  are  giving  ‘  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  to¬ 
gether  ’  with  the  best  element  of  the 
community  backing  them.” 

- 

A  very  sensational  story  comes 
from  North  Dakota  to  the  effect  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  deliver  the 
State  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  The 
days  of  this  iniquitous  concern  are 
said  to  be  numbered  in  Louisiana,  and 
its  backers  are  looking  about  for  a 
new  dwelling-place.  Naturally  they 
selected  one  of  the  new  States  where 
more  or  less  experimental  legislation 
must  almost  inevitably  be  found  be¬ 
fore  the  peculiar  and  widely  differing 
elements  of  society  can  be  satisfied. 
The  scheme  for  legalizing  the  lottery 
was  most  cunningly  devised  and  most 
carefully  worked.  But  it  has  failed. 
There  will  be  noNorth  Dakota  Lottery. 
All  honor  to  the  farmers  of  that 
State ! 


Adam  Smith  informs  us  that  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  rye  formed  the  general  food 
of  one-seventh  of  the  entire  English 
population.  In  1760  the  acreage  of 
rye  was  considerably  more  than  that 
devoted  to  barley  or  oats.  At  that  time, 
too,  rye  was  eaten  more  generally  in 
this  country  than  at  the  present  day. 
Since  then  both  countries  have  come 
to  consider  the  rye  plant  as  of  more 
value  for  its  straw  or  fodder  than  for 
its  grain.  This  is  a  wise  decision. 
The  gram  food  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  animals  can  be  more  economical¬ 
ly  produced  by  other  plants.  Rve 
ossesses  values  peculiar  to  itself, 
ut  these  values  depend  mainly  upon 
the  proper  utilization  of  the  stems  and 
leaves. 


The  icemen  in  this  city  have  about 
given  up  hope  of  securing  a  supply  of 
ice  on  the  Hudson  River.  They  are 
flocking  to  Lake  Champlain  and  other 
northern  points.  Ice  will  be  high  this 
year.  Dairymen  who  supply  New 
York  with  milk  will  suffer  greatly  if 
the  winter  passes  without  sufficient 
cold  weather  to  make  thick  ice.  In 
their  trade  ice  is  a  positive  necessity. 
The  mild  winter  has  started  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  ice  machines  into  activity.  As 
yet  they  have  not  produced  a  cheap, 
ortable  machine  so  much  desired  by 
outhern  dairymen.  In  Australia  the 
experiment  stations  have  made  quite 
elaborate  investigations  as  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  cooling  milk  by  means  of 
mixtures  of  ammonia  salts,  somewhat 
after  the  process  employed  in  ice  fac¬ 
tories.  These  salts  give  the  proper 
degree  of  cold,  but  the  cost  is  said  to 
be  too  great. 


The  following  communication  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  office  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. 

“A  limited  number  of  the  leading 
agricultural  periodicals  of  the  country 
are  received  at  this  office  in  exchange 
for  our  publications  and  used  for  refer¬ 
ence.  We  should  much  like  to  add 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  to  our  file, 
as  some  of  its  articles  are  of  decided 
value  to  us.  We  have  placed  it  upon 
our  address  list  and  hope  you  will 
favor  us  by  an  exchange.” 

It  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  agricultural  press 
that  the  number  of  such  exchanges  is 
“  limited.”  In  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion, 
the  U.  S.  ^Government  is^justjis  well 


able  to  pay  for  its  papers  as  it  is  to 
pay  for  the  clocks  used  in  the  various 
offices.  The  regular  price  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  is  $2.00  per  year  ;  in  clubs  of  five 
or  over,  $1.50. 


There  are  a  great  many  farmers  at 
the  East  who,  after  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  grade 
bull  calves,  will  conclude  that  the 
Connecticut  man  who  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note,  was  sensible  : 

‘  ‘  I  recently  had  a  newly  dropped 
calf  that  I  did  not  want  as  much  as  I 
wanted  the  milk  needed  for  feeding  it 
and  nobody  else  seemed  to  want  it 
either ;  all  I  was  offered  was  five 
cents  for  its  skin  delivered  two  miles 
away.  I  killed  him  and  cooked  him 
for  two  fattening  pigs  and  mixed  the 
meat  and  broth  with  the  cooked  pota¬ 
toes,  corn  and  apples  well  salted,  and 
it  was  fun  to  see  how  the  pigs  liked 
‘  bob  veal.’  The  pork  was  very  fine.” 

How  much  better  than  that  can  you 
do  with  the  average  grade  bull  calf  ? 
The  R.  N.-Y.  fed  such  a  calf  last  year 
and  sold  it,  when  four  weeks  old,  for 
$7. 50.  When  we  came  to  figure  the 
thing  up  we  found  that  we  had  fed  that 
calf  milk  worth  $8.40  at  the  retail 
price  quoted  in  our  neighborhood. 
How  many  of  you  have  similar  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  to  confess? 


WesTERN  potato  growers  are  some¬ 
what  astonished  that  Eastern  farmers 
do  not  make  more  frequent  use  of  a 
clover  sod  for  the  potato  crop.  With 
growers  like  Mr.  Terry,  clover  is  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  essential  to  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  of  potatoes.  Why  should  not 
the  Eastern  farmer  use  his  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  a  clover  sod?  One  answer 
to  this  is  that  many  of  our  farmers 
follow  a  rotation  in  which  potatoes 
must  follow  corn,  for  two  reasons: 
the  stable  manure  must  be  used  on 
the  corn  crop  and  the  wheat  and 
grass  must  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fertilizer  left  by  the  potatoes.  The 
advocates  of  green  manuring  for  pota¬ 
toes  cover  this  point  by  saying  that 
the  com  ground  can  be  worked  with 
the  Cutaway  during  the  fall  and  sown 
to  rye,  which  is  to  be  plowed  under 
the  following  spring,  the  full  amount 
of  potato  fertilizer  being  used  with  it. 
Is  this  green  manure  good  for  the  po¬ 
tatoes?  A  number  of  Eastern  fanners 
say  it  is.  They  are  following  this 
system  with  success.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  begin  to  tell  about  their  exper¬ 
ience  next  week.  Those  who  care  to 
try  the  plan  in  a  small  way  can  easily 
do  so. 


Senator  Pierce  of  North  Dakota 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
create  an  agricultural  commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  present 
agricultural  depression.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  to  appoint  seven  commission¬ 
ers,  four  of  whom  are  to  be  practical 
farmers.  Special  objects  for  their  in¬ 
vestigation  are  to  include  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  the 
regulations  governing  storage  ware¬ 
houses  and  the  possibility  of  inter¬ 
state  inspection  of  cereals.  Another 
point  that  will  be  investigated  is  the 
relation  of  transportation  rates  to  the 
prices  of  products.  In  short,  this  in¬ 
vestigation  aims  to  find  out  who  gets 
the  difference  between  the  producer’s 
price  and  the  consumer’s  price.  Of 
course,  the  influence  of  our  tariff  on 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Now,  if  this  is  to  be  an  honest 
commission,  seeking  for  the  truth 
alone,  we  want  it.  If  the  proposal 
to  appoint  it  is  only  a  sharp  trick 
to  secure  capital  for  one  or  the  other 
of  the  political  parties  it  should  never 
be  started.  No  industry  can  be  so 
helped  by  wise  and  honest  investiga¬ 
tion  on  the  lines  indicated  in  this  bill 
as  American  agriculture.  None  will 
be  so  injured  by  a  false  report. 


The  farmers  who  have  made  monev 
by  using  chemical  fertilizers,  all  aa- 
vocate  heavy  dressings.  Before  a 
man  can  bring  himself  to  the  practice 
of  using  $35  or  $40  worth  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre  he  must  satisfy  himself 
that  the  amount  of  fertility  left  in  the 
soil  by  the  crop  is  as  safe,  when  in 
the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers,  as  it 
is  in  any  other  form  of  manure. 
Many  farmers  will  not  believe  this. 
Their  policy  is  to  apply  just  what  the 
crop  can  use  and  no  more.  Their 
theory  is  that  if  more  were  applied, 
the  crop  would  not  be  any  larger, 
while  the  surplus  would  be  washed 


cut  of  the  soil  and  thus  lost.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  believes  that  this  theory  is  not 
sound.  A  study  of  the  chemical 
action  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  soils  should  show  one  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  all  this  ‘  ‘surplus  fertilizer” 
to  wash  out.  As  its  readers  know,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  used  2,600  pounds  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer  on  a  single  acre  of 
land.  In  the  crop  of  11,807X  pounds 
of  potatoes  less  than  75  pounds  of  pot¬ 
ash,  25  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  were  taken 
from  the  soil.  What  about  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  these  substances  ?  Will 
they  be  lost  or  shall  we  find  them 
again  in  subsequent  crops  ?  The  R. 
N.-Y.  expects  to  see  them  in  future 
grass  crops  :  perhaps  not  this  year, 
but  sooner  or  later  that  fertilizer  will 
show  itself.  Are  we  not  right  ?  A  dress¬ 
ing  of  some  kind  of  soluble  nitrogen 
should  render  the  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  available  to  subsequent  crops. 


BREVITIES. 


“To  LIVE  in  clover”  is  what  the  good 
farmer  is  of  all  men  entitled  to  do. 

The  marksmen  in  your  neighborhood 
had  better  organize  a  sparrow  hunt. 

Is  IT  possible  to  make  what  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  first-class  maple  sugar  or  sirup  in 
the  old-style  kettle  ? 

Do  you  believe  there  is  a  single  farm 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  does  not 
need  manure  of  some  sort  ? 

Let  some  of  our  dairymen  tell  us  what  is 
wrong  about  that  system  of  keeping  milk 
in  a  well,  described  on  page  118. 

Try  the  Green  Mountain  Potato.  It  is 
late  but  a  heavy  yielder,  and  in  many  lo¬ 
calities  the  quality  is  reported  as  excellent. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed  that  the  Uni¬ 
versal  weeder  can  be  advantageously  used 
on  the  growing  grain  in  spring.  We  mean 
to  try  it  this  year. 

A  rousing  article  on  road-making  is  to 
begin  next  week.  It  contains  so  many 
ti’uths  that  you  will  be  almost  ashamed  to 
ride  over  the  roads  in  your  township. 

Yes,  you  can  grow  Lima  Beans  year  after 
year,  like  onions,  on  the  same  ground. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  raised,  until  last  year, 
immense  crops  of  potatoes  on  the  same 
plots  for  13  years. 

The  English  people  are  not  eaters  of 
Indian  corn.  For  cattle  feeding  they  like 
linseed  “  cake.”  They  can  make  up  rations 
that  will  dispense  with  the  use  of  much 
corn-meal.  The  market  for  Indian  corn 
lies  to  the  north  of  us — in  Canada. 

“  It  must  be  evident  to  the  readers  that 
I  have  made  farming  pay,  for  otherwise  I 
could  not  have  bought  and  paid  for  all 
these  tools,  paying  for  the  farm  at  the 
same  time,  all  before  I  have  reached  30 
years  of  age.”  So  says  Mr.  Warn  on  page 
114. 

“I  think  every  one  who  has  read  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  must  be  satisfied  that 
he  has  had  his  money’s  worth.  I  think  during 
the  past  year  there  has  been  an  improve¬ 
ment  even  on  itself  for  any  year  since  I  be¬ 
gan  to  read  it.”  E.  P. 

Greene  Co.,N.  Y. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  just  bought  a  barrel  of 
tobacco  dust  1210  pounds)  at  2)4  cents  per 
pound  or  $5.25  for  the  barrel.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  sow  this 
abundantly  on  its  potato-trial  plots,  to  as¬ 
certain  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi  that  have  there  accumu¬ 
lated. 

So  it  seems,  see  page  117,  that  those  farm¬ 
ers  in  Wisconsin  can  grow  potatoes  for 
six  cents  per  bushel.  Now  suppose  Connec¬ 
ticut  or  New  Jersey  farmers  could  do  that  ! 
Suppose  again  those  Wisconsin  folks 
could  drive  a  load  of  potatoes  right  into  a 
city  like  New  York, as  some  of  their  Eastern 
brothers  can  ! 

“AND  so  there  was  an  oversight  with  re 
gard  to  the  prizes  in  the  potato  contest  ? 
You  mistake,  sir  :  the  result  is  right  in 
line  with  the  Rural’s  usual  conduct — in 
giving  double  (for  I’ve  watched  it  closely 
for  over  four  years)— but  if  it  really  was  an 
oversight,  it  has  not  been  the  first  one  by  a 
long  shot ;  for  we  get  the  beuefit  of  such  an 
‘  oversight  ’ — or  double  the  value  promised 
— every  week.  W. 

Birmingham,  Conn.” 

Are  beans  “  vegetables  ”  or  “  seeds  ?  ” 
That  question  has  come  up  several  times 
before  the  United  States  Courts,  the  last 
time  the  other  day  before  Judge  Lacombe 
of  the  United  Circuit  Court  of  New  York. 
If  beans  are  “  vegetables,”  then  an  import 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  of  their  price  must  be 
paid  on  all  foreign  beans;  whereas,  if 
beans  are  “seeds,”  they  are  on  the  “free 
list.”  In  this,  as  in  all  previous  cases,  the 
court  decided  that  beans  are  “  vegetables  ” 
and  therefore  liable  to  taxation.  Did  the 
Court  “  know  beans  ?  ” 

An  Illinois  farmer’s  boy  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  his  opinion  on  a  matter  that  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  some  of  our  bright¬ 
est  minds : 

“Under  the  caption  of  ‘  Saunterings,’  in 
the  Rural  of  January  11,  two  paragraphs 
tell  us  that  a  great  cause  why  many 
farmers’  boys  abandon  the  farm,  lies  in  the 
neglect  with  which  their  real  abilities  are 
treated  there.  I  fully  agree  with  this. 
Moreover,  many  a  farmer  hires  a  boy  and 

{>ays  him  $20  per  month  with  board,  while 
iis  own  son  of  the  same  age  works  along¬ 
side  of  the  hired  hand  for  only  his  board 
and  cloth es.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  that  this  boy  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about. 
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Business. 


a  man  era  w. 


“Would  it,  in  your  judgment,  be  ex¬ 
pedient  and  Just  to  pass  a  law 
compelling  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  to  state  the  sources  from 
which  their  potash,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  derived  ? 
They  are  at  present  obliged  to 
guarantee  a  certain  analysis  ; 
should  they  go  further  and  state 
plainly  what  substances  they  use 
in  manufacturing  their  goods?” 


FROM  DIRECTOR  H.  P.  ARMSBY. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  require  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fertilizers  to  state  the  sources 
of  the  ingredients  of  their  goods  if  it  were 
possible  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
done  so  correctly  or  not.  In  the  present 
state  of  chemical  knowledge,  however,  it  is 
not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  possible  to  do 
this  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  so 
that,  practically,  the  law  would  be  a  dead 
letter,  and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  at 
present. 

Pennsylvania  Station. 

FROM  DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 

I  should  think  it  very  desirable  that  the 
one  using  a  so-called  commercial  fertilizer 
should  have  all  the  information  concerning 
it  possible,  as  helping  him  to  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  application  of  it ;  and  I  regard  it, 
therefore,  as  important  that  the  source  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  should  in 
every  case  be  made  known. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  Station. 

FROM  DR.  C.  A.  GOESSMAN. 

Our  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
in  fertilizers  confine  the  statement  of  their 
ingredients  to  the  cheaper  and  more  bulky 
articles.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  limit¬ 
ation  of  statement  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  decide  for  certain  what  the 
■  sources  of  the  ingredients  were,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  take  an  oath  with  regard  to  the 
matter  in  court.  Chemical  treatment  and 
the  customary  manipulations,  such  as 
grinding,  etc.,  change  many  substances  be¬ 
yond  recognition.  A  regulation  which 
cannot  be  strictly  and  justly  enforced, 
offers  but  little  protection. 

Amherst,  Massachusetts  Station. 

FROM  PROF.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

The  fertilizer  law  of  New  Jersey  requires 
the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  to  furnish 
a  guaranteed  analysis  of  each  brand,  and 
also  to  state  the  sources  from  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  derived.  The  utility  of 
a  law  requiring  the  manufacturers  to  state 
the  materials  from  which  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  secured, 
is  not  apparent,  especially  in  those 
States  where  an  official  control  is  exercised, 
since  the  published  analyses  secured  from 
the  chemical  methods  now  in  use  indicate 
those  brands  which  are  prepared  from 
high-grade  materials. 

New  Jersey  Station. 

FROM  DIRECTOR  C.  E.  THORNE. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  law  as  that  indicat¬ 
ed  ought  to  be  on  the  statute  books  of  every 
State.  In  discussing  the  matter  a  few 
days  ago  with  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  State 
analyst  of  commercial  fertilizers  for  Ohio, 
he  suggested  another  method  which 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  namely,  that  where  evidence  is 
discovered  that  inferior  materials  have 
been  used — leather  scraps  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  and  S.  C.  rock  for  phosphoric 
acid,  for  instance — the  entire  percentage  of 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  should  be  val¬ 
ued  as  though  it  had  been  all  derived  from 
the  inferior  material.  By  this  method 
State  analysts  might  accomplish  much 
toward  checking  the  adulteration  of  fertili¬ 
zers  ;  but  a  special  law  behind  them  would 
very  materially  strengthen  their  hands. 

Ohio  Station. 

FROM  PROF.  W.  W.  COOKE. 

We  had  such  a  law  in  Vermont  for  near¬ 
ly  10  years,  until  it  was  abolished  by  the 
last  legislature.  I  could  not  see  that  it  did 
any  good  while  it  was  in  force,  and  I  think 
we  are  just  as  well  off  without  it.  The 
question  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 


make  the  manufacturers  who  use  rock 
.state  the  fact  on  their  bags  is  implying  that 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  rock  is  not  so 
good  as  that  from  bone  or  meat.  I  should 
not  agree  with  this  view,  for  I  consider  all 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  of  equal  value,  no 
matter  what  its  source,  and  the  amount  of 
insoluble  that  is  in  fertilizers  at  the  present 
time  is  so  small  that  its  commercial  value 
is  hardly  worth  taking  into  account.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  this  distinction  between 
phosphoric  acid  from  animal  sources  and 
from  rock  is  a  distinction  made  and  kept 
alive,  not  by  experimenters,  but  by  those 
who  have  for  sale  fertilizers  in  which  the 
phosphoric  acid  does  come  from  bone  and 
meat. 

Vermont  Station. 

FROM  DIRECTOR  M.  A.  SCOYELL. 

If  legal,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  compell¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  to  state  the  origin 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  various  brands  of 
fertilizers. 

Kentucky  Station. 

FROM  DIRECTOR  G.  H.  WHITCHER. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  too  far  in 
our  efforts  to  control  the  manufacture  cf 
fertilizers  :  a  guarantee  of  analysis  goes 
about  as  far  as  we  can  well  venture,  except 
that,  possibly,  it  might  do  to  prohibit  a  few 
things.  But  we  do  not  know  the  relative 
values  of  plant  food  from  different  sources, 
and  until  we  can  say  that  varieties  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  from  bone  and  South  Carolina 
rock  are  relatively  worth  definite  sums  as 
applications  to  the  growing  plant,  how 
much  wiser  shall  we  be  by  compelling  a 
manufacturer  to  inform  us  which  source 
he  uses.  Again,  location  must  have  an  in¬ 
fluence.  If  I  farmed  in  South  Carolina  it 
would  be  very  natural  for  me  to  use  South 
Carolina  rock  as  a  source  of  phosphoric 
acid.  If  I  did  so  near  the  great  sugar  re¬ 
fineries,  it  might  be  better  to  use  bone- 
black  ;  or,  again,  dried  blood  may  prove  a 
cheaper  source  of  nitrogen  than  ammonia 
salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  for  some  parts  of 
our  country,  while  the  reverse  might  be 
true  in  other  parts. 

I  would  much  rather  see  the  passage  of 
a  law  compelling  our  millers  to  inform  the 
public  whether  they  used  damaged  com  or 
steamer  yellow  or  “no  grade,”  in  manu¬ 
facturing  corn-meal.  I  would  also  like  to 
know  whether  wool  or  shoddy  is  used  in 
the  clothes  I  buy.  On  the  whole,  I  think  we 
cannot  wholly  substitute  government  in¬ 
spection  in  place  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  if 
we  could.  Let  the  farmer  know  that  the 
fertilizers  he  buys  contain  a  given  per  cent- 
age  of  each  constituent  of  plant  food,  and 
then  by  accurate  comparisons,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  a  record  of  cost  and  income,  let  him 
determine  whether  in  his  own  case  it  pays 
or  not ;  also  let  him  find  out  by  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
dried  blood,  compounded  with  phosphates 
and  potash,  which  source  of  nitrogen  is 
best.  In  like  manner,  let  him  test  bone- 
phosphate,  rock-phosphate,  and  slag-phos¬ 
phate  ;  this  will  give  definite  data  which 
now  are  wanting.  I  believe  a  fertilizer 
manufacturer  needs  watching  just  as 
closely  as  other  manufacturers  need  it,  but 
I  do  not  believe  they  should  be  singled  out 
as  the  objects  of  unusual  legislative  re¬ 
strictions. 

New  Hampshire  Station. 

FROM  THE  WILLIAMS  &  CLARK  CO. 

A  law  similar  to  such  a  one  as  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  suggests  has  been  enacted  in  several 
States,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  of  any 
especial  value  either  to  manufacturers  or 
farmers.  The  guarantees  required  by  the 
laws  of  most  of  the  States,  that  manufac¬ 
turers  shall  state  on  the  packages  the  per¬ 
centages  guaranteed  of  ammonia,  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  State  chemists,  it  seems  to  us, 
are  sufficient  protection.  There  is  danger 
of  too  much  legislation,  and  an  enforced 
compliance  with  too  many  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  entails  needless  burdens  and  ex¬ 
penses  upon  the  business.  For  instance,  the 
bags  printed  for  Connecticut  will  not  an¬ 
swer  for  shipment  into  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  requires  still  another  kind,  and 
no  on  ;  hence  we  trust  there  will  be  no  leg¬ 
islation  in  this  State  that  will  require  any¬ 
thing  further  than  a  guaranteed  analysis,  as 
previously  suggested;  not  that  we  are  un¬ 
willing  that  farmers  or  others  interested 
should  visit  our  works  at  any  time  and  per¬ 
sonally  inspect  the  materials  that  go  to 
make  up  our  goods,  however.  The  compe¬ 
tition  in  our  line  of  business  is  so  intense 
that  without  any  laws  upon  the  subject, 
self-interest  would  compel,  at  least  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  to  produce  only  goods 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  purchasers. 
New  York. 


FROM  W.  H.  BOWKER. 

We  have  no  objection  to  stating  the 
source  of  the  materials  from  which  we  get 
the  ingredients  guaranteed  in  the  analysis, 
for  it  has  been  our  maxim,  ever  since  we 
started  in  the  fertilizer  business,  to  “state 
what  we  sell,  and  sell  what  we  state.” 
Several  of  the  more  recent  laws  require 
manufacturers  to  state  the  source  of  the 
nitrogen, — as  to  whether  it  is  obtained  from 
leather  or  not, — and  this  is  an  excellent 
provision  ;  but  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter, 
for  no  chemist  is  yet  able  to  detect  the 
source  of  organic  nitrogen,  and  hence 
touching  this  element,  the  consumer  is 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  same  is  true  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Chemists  can  determine  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  cannot  de¬ 
termine  its  source,  and  in  truth  this  is  not 
necessary,  for  if  the  phosphoric  acid  be 
soluble,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
it  comes  from  bone  or  from  mineral 
sources.  It  is  the  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid  that  is  the  disturbing  factor  in  the 
problem.  The  insoluble,  of  course,  is  worth 
more  in  the  form  of  bone  than  in  mineral 
phosphates  ;  but  all  intelligent,  reputable 
manufacturers  aim  to  have  as  little  in¬ 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  possible  in  their 
fertilizers,  the  insoluble,  if  any,  being 
present  in  the  form  of  bone  or  bone  tank¬ 
age. 

There  are  several  manufacturers  who 
claim  to  use  no  “  rock,”  as  they  call  it,  as  a 
source  of  phosphoric  acid,  leaving  it  to  be 
inferred  that  all  the  phosphoric  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  their  goods  is  obtained  wholly 
from  bone.  Snch  a  course  is  misleading, 
for  the  manufacturers  who  make  this 
claim  omit  to  state  that  they  buy  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  what  are  termed  “soft  guanoes,” 
which  are  probably  nothing  but  “  rock” 
phosphate  that  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  a  warmer  and  moister  climate, 
like  that  which  prevails  in  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  most  of  these  so- 
called  “  guanoes”  come  from.  Now  the 
phosphate  of  lime  obtained  from  this 
source  is  just  as  insoluble  as  that  obtained 
from  South  Carolina  phosphate.  Each 
must  be  chemically  treated,  and  when  so 
treated,  one  is  as  valuable  as  the  other. 
It  is  as  idle  to  decry  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  mineral  phosphates  as  it 
is  to  deprecate  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal 
as  a  food  for  cattle  ;  both  have  been  great 
boons  to  Northern  agriculture.  What 
would  farmers  have  done  without  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  South  Carolina  and  other  mineral 
phosphates  ?  There  is  not  enough  bone 
produced  in  the  country  to  furnish  the 
phosphoric  acid  required  for  New  England 
alone,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  dis¬ 
covery,  bone  would  have  been  in  such  de¬ 
mand  that  only  the  most  favored  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  could  afford  to  use 
it.  Market  gardeners  used  to  have  the 
habit  of  decrying  fertilizers,  but  now  near¬ 
ly  all  admit  their  value,  and  use  them,  and 
even  the  few  who  do  not  use  them,  con¬ 
cede  that  their  introduction  was  the  great 
lever  in  reducing  the  price  of  stable  manure. 
So  some  fertilizer  makers  decry  the  use  of 
mineral  phosphates,  thinking  to  increase 
their  trade,  but  forgetting  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  discovery  of  them  their 
occupation,  like  Othello’s,  would  be  gone. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  should 
consult  the  agricultural  chemists  of  the 
country  on  this  subject,  for  I  think  it  will 
find  the  ablest  of  them  consider  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  as  valuable  from  one 
source  as  another.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  a  full  statement 
of  the  sources  of  plant  food  just  as  soon  as 
chemists  are  able  accurately  to  determine 
the  sources,  but  until  that  time  comes,  I 
think  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  only 
be  a  bid  for  some  strong  misrepresentation 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  manufacturers. 
Let  us  hail  everything  that  contains  plant 
food  that  can  be  made  available,  but  let  us 
also  condemn  the  use  of  everything  in  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  cannot  be  made  available  ;  but 
mineral  phosphates  are  not  among  the 
number.  The  world  wants  cheap  available 
plant  food,  and  the  more  of  it  the  better. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


The  Cutaway  harrow  is  selling  very 
well  thus  far  this  season.  This  tool  has 
revolutionized  work  on  many  farms.  Fall- 
plowed  land  is  worked  with  the  Cutaway 
and  planted  without  replowing.  The  seed¬ 
ing  attachment  to  the  Cutaway  causes  a 
great  saving  of  labor.  It  is  very  useful  in 
sowing  oats.  Disk  harrows,  too,  are  in 
good  demand  this  year. 

The  potato-sorter  is  an  implement 
that  is  frequently  called  for.  Those  who 
work  home-made  affairs  are  loud  in  their 


praise.  Read  what  Mr.  Warn  says  in  this 
issue  about  his  sorter.  Several  of  our  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  thinking  of  putting  such 
implements  on  the  market.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  guarantee  a  good  sale  for  a  useful 
sorter.  One  great  advantage  in  the  use  of 
such  a  sorter  would  be  in  the  complete 
grading  that  potatoes  would  receive.  A 
potato  that  will  run  through  a  certain 
sized  hole  will  be  graded  No.  1 ;  that  which 
goes  through  another  hole,  No.  2,  and  so 
on.  There  can  be  no  dispute  then  about 
the  proper  size  for  “  marketable  potatoes.’ 
The  sorter  is  needed. 

Mr.  Warn’s  tools  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  on  page  113.  He  has  not  yet  told  us 
what  his  money  crops  are ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover  play  prom¬ 
inent  parts  in  his  farming.  He  says  he 
finds  all  these  tools  useful ;  that  he  could 
hardly  get  along  without  any  of  them  un¬ 
less  it  be  the  light  harrow  which  has  been 
driven  out  by  Breed’s  weeder.  A  “  bug 
wagon  ”  for  applying  Paris-green  to  potato 
vines  is  a  very  useful  thing — so  Mr.  Warn 
says.  Next  week  we  will  show  a  larger 
picture  of  his  home-made  affair. 


THE  LAMB  MARKETS. 


Among  the  possibly  profitable  products 
of  the  farm  for  which  many  farmers  are 
looking  in  these  days  of  close  competition 
and  of  small  or  minus  profits,  the  business 
of  growing  early  lambs  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  because  of  the  apparent¬ 
ly  high  prices  for  which  they  are  often  sold. 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  other  agricultur¬ 
al  and  horticultural  products,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  transportation  facilities  have 
completely  demoralized  previously  ex¬ 
isting  market  conditions  and  changed 
many  formerly  profitable  enterprises  into 
unprofitable  ones.  Formerly,  what  are 
known  to  the  trade  as  “  hot-house  lambs,” 
i.  e.,  those  grown  in  winter  and  put  on 
the  market  in  early  spring,  brought 
very  high  prices— from  $12  to  $15,  and 
often  $20  for  extra  fine  ones,  those 
weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds.  But 
the  demand  for  these  is  necessarily  very 
limited,  and  as  the  supply  has  increased 
from  year  to  year,  the  price  has  decreased, 
until  many  growers  declare  that  raising 
them  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  cost  and 
labor  involved.  The  first  lambs  arrived 
from  New  Jersey  this  year  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  sold  for  $10.  They  are  now  a  little 
scarce  and  selling  for  from  $5  to  $10,  but 
any  material  increase  in  the  supply  would 
reduce  these  prices  considerably.  Nearly 
all  sent  at  this  season  are  slaughtered, 
drawn,  and  sent  with  the  skins  on,  like 
hog-dressed  calves.  They  are  sent  to  such 
commission  merchants  as  handle  poultry, 
hog  dressed  veals,  etc.  Hallenbeck  & 
Hollis  of  the  Union  Stock-Yards,  say  that 
they  do  not  receive  any  of  any  account  un¬ 
til  about  May,  though  some  few  scattering 
ones  are  received  as  early  as  March.  The 
first  come  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Virginia :  the  next  from  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  later  from 
New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  West¬ 
ern  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  from 
New  England.  The  above  firm  say  that 
the  best  lambs  come  from  New  York  and 
the  poorest  from  the  far  West,  although 
the  latter  are  constantly  improving  in 
quality.  The  breed  considered  the  best  is 
the  South  Down  and  its  crosses.  The 
fine-wool  breeds  are  the  poorest.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  few  Angora  goats  are  received, 
but  not  enough  to  make  any  quotations. 
The  prices  for  spring  lambs  on  April  1st 
last,  were  $4  to  $6.50;  May  1st,  $6.50; 
June  1st,  $3.50;  July  1st,  68  pounds, 
$7 :  August  1st,  $5  to  $7 ;  September 
1st,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  October  1st,  $5  to 
$7.50;  November  1st,  $5  to  $7.50;  and 
December  1st,  $5.50  to  $6.  The  extreme 
variations  at  some  periods  were  caused  by 
scarcity  or  over-supply.  The  apparently 
small  difference  in  price  between  the 
winter-raised  lambs  and  those  dropped 
in  the  usual  season  it  seems  would  not 
pay  for  the  extra  expense  and  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  raising  the  former.  Then, 
again,  the  demand  for  these  early  lambs 
is  very  limited  and  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  would  result  disas¬ 
trously  as  to  prices.  It  seems  to  us  from  all 
the  facts  we  are  able  to  gather  that  there  is 
small  encouragement  for  any  one  to  engage 
extensively  in  this  business,  especially  if 
any  material  expense  is  necessary  to  begin 
operations.  In  support  of  this  view  the 
firm  noted  above  mentioned  a  farmer  near 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  who  had  for  a  number 
of  years  raised  and  brought  to  them  to  sell 
about  60  early  lambs,  but  he  says  that 
prices  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  is  unprofit¬ 
able  and  he  will  discontinue  the  business. 
We  were  in  hopes,  and  would  be  glad,  to 
present  a  more  encouraging  report  of  this 
matter,  but  the  facts  forbid. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  good  sheep 
and  yearlings,  that  is,  lambs  grown  last 
summer,  choice  ones^selling.for  about  $7. 
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LIVE  NOTES. 


( Continued  from ,  Page  11 G.) 

The  Seed  Catalogues. — Have  a  good 
look  at  them  and  examine  them  critically, 
for  they  are  worth  it.  Of  course,  they  are 
bewildering  in  their  multiplicity  of  varie¬ 
ties,  but  seedsmen  are  compelled  to  make 
them  so,  for  the  public  demand  a  large 
assortment  of  seeds  to  select  from,  just  as 
they  do  of  dishes  in  a  crockery  store  or  of 
fabrics  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Among  such 
an  array  of  sorts,  what  is  one  to  select  any 
way  ?  Consult  your  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and,  if  you  have  not  before  now  grown 
any  vegetables,  find  out  among  your 
neighbors  what  varieties  grow  best  in  your 
vicinity.  Kemember  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  in  soils,  situations  and  cultural  con¬ 
ditions  in  different  places,  and  some  sorts 
of  vegetables  that  do  well  in  one  place  are 
poor  enough  in  another. 

Are  any  of  the  new  things  worth 
GROWING  ?  Yes,  lots  of  them.  Old  things, 
in  some  cases,  deteriorate  or  “run  out,”  as 
we  say.  Musk-melons  are  a  case  in  point, 
and  every  farmer  knows  how  it  is  with  po¬ 
tatoes  and  strawberries ;  and  we  have  to 
get  up  new  sorts  to  replace  the  old.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  new  things  thrown 
upon  the  market  fail,  but,  after  a  few  years’ 
trial,  the  public  will  very  positively  decide 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  no  sane 
seedsman  will  try  to  push  a  variety  that 
has  been  generally  rejected.  Let  us  take 
peas,  again,  for  instance:  A  year  or  two 
ago  a  new  variety  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Blue  Beauty,  and,  of  course,  I  tried  a 
pint  of  it.  Results,  excellent.  Last  year  I 
grew  a  large  lot  of  it,  and  was  so  satisfied 
with  it  that  I  have  this  season  ordered 
twice  as  much  seed  of  it  as  of  any  other 
variety  whatever.  It  is  a  low-growing, 
blue,  early  pea,  very  prolific,  bearing  well 
till  mid-summer,  and  again  in  the  fall  it 
bore  good  crops  and  filled  them  up  well. 
Another  instance  is  the  Sandwich  Island 
Salsify.  The  first  year  I  grew  it  I  was  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it,  but  since  then  I  find  that 
it  acts  differently,  and  that  it  is  larger  by 
far  than  the  common  salsify,  and  its  roots 
are  straighter  and  less  inclined  to  branch. 

Plan  for  your  vegetable  patch  now 
while  you  have  some  leisure,  and  enter  the 
plans  in  your  note-book,  and  then  when 
the  season  of  gardening  and  planting  ar¬ 
rives,  you  will  not  be  worried  about  the  ar¬ 
ranging  and  timing  of  your  crops.  You 
can  grow  Lima  beans  year  after  year  on  the 
same  ground,  and  so,  too,  you  can  onions 
till  the  maggot  strikes  them,  then  you  must 
move  them.  I  have  run  peas  iD  early  sum¬ 
mer  and  celery  in  late  summer,  inter-crop¬ 
ped  with  lettuces  and  spinach  on  one  patch 
for  six  consecutive  years,  and  they  were  as 
good  last  year  as  ever  before.  Do  not,  if 
you  can  avoid  it,  plant  cabbage,  cauliflower 
or  Brussels-sprouts  on  land  occupied  by  any 
of  these  last  year;  and  as  hog-pen  manure 
seems  to  entice  maggot  vermin,  I  dislike  to 
use  it  for  cabbage  or  cauliflower.  Snap 
beans  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  after 
themselves  or  any  other  crop,  and,  if  one 
manures  the  ground  well,  so,  also,  will 
sweet  corn.  I  never  think  of  allotting  a 
separate  piece  of  ground  for  radishes,  let¬ 
tuces  or  spinach.  I  just  sow  or  plant  them 
here  and  there  between  the  other  growing 
crops ;  we  need  so  little  of  them  at  any  one 
time.  Of  chives  and  parsley,  make  a  little 
edging  to  some  border  or  sow  the  parsley, 
also  some  pot  herbs,  in  rows  in  a  small  bed 
in  a  corner  by  themselves. 


jhuHtsfl  Surictifs. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


( Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


Mr.  Barry  urged  the  members  of  the 
society  to  give  particular  attention  to  the 
suggestions  in  this  paper,  and  Prof.  Bailey 
spoke  very  enthusiastically  of  it  and  of  the 
work  which  Mr.  McMillan  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on.  The  Professor  said  the  paper  was 
a  look  way  ahead;  it  looked  into  the  heart  of 
Nature.  Carpet  bedding  is  in  no  sense 
landscape  gardening  and  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  this.  There  is  a  change 
for  the  better  coming  slowly  but  surely. , 


Mr.  Hunn  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  read  a  paper  on  “The  Newer  Straw¬ 
berries  as  Tested  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.”  The  horticultural  department  of  the 
station  has  been  enlarged  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  testing  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  fruits.  Of  the  newer 
strawberries  for  the  garden  he  recommends 
Bomba  (early),  Ivanhoe  (medium)  and 
Farnsworh  and  Middlefield  for  late.  He 
also  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Collier,  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  on  the  “Benefit  to  Horti¬ 
culture  of  the  Experiment  Stations.” 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey’s  paper  on  “The 
Winter  End  of  Horticulture”  was  one  of 
great  value  and  interest,  especially  to 
gardeners  either  on  a  small  or  a  large  scale. 
He  said  there  should  be  no  end  to  horti¬ 
cultural  operations  ;  winter  should  mean 
only  a  change  of  operations.  The  labor  of 
the  year  should  run  in  a  circle.  Winter 
gardening  supplies  the  unprofitable  link 
of  winter  idleness.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  forcing  of  plants 
mainly  in  two  ways — the  improved  methods 
of  the  construction  of  glass  houses  and  in 
the  study  of  the  demands  of  the  different 
plants.  Sun  heat  is  better  than  artificial 
heat  and  so  we  should  place  our  plants  near 
the  glass  wThere  they  can  get  more  light. 
Forcing  houses  should  be  long,  narrow  and 
low.  The  most  difficult  crops  are  the  most 
profitable.  For  heating  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  steam  and  the  new 
system  of  hot-water  heating  with  small 
pipes.  The  new  method  of  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  is  probably,  better  for  small  houses  ; 
but  the  ideal  system  of  heating  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  both  steam  and  hot  water.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  new  systems  are  interchange¬ 
able,  or  can  be  made  so  very  easily.  Six 
essentials  to  successful  forcing  of  plants  are 
the  following:  1,  Bottom  heat;  2,  abun¬ 
dance  of  light ;  3,  proximity  of  the  plants 
to  the  glass ;  4,  fresh  air  ;  ventilate  to  give 
air  not  simply  to  cool  the  house  ;  5,  humid¬ 
ity  of  atmosphere  6,  adaptation  of  meth¬ 
ods  to  a  change  of  habits  of  the  plants. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Chemistry.”  In  looking  over  the  current 
literature  the  Doctor  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  little  attention  paid  to  chemistry  in 
relation  to  horticulture.  Among  the  subjects 
which  he  spoke  on  were  sulphur-dried  fruit 
and  chemical  fertilizers.  In  an  analysis  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  it 
has  been  found  that  apple  pomace  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably,  except  in  albuminoids, 
with  corn-meal  in  nourishing  value.  It  has 
been  found  by  Dr.  Mueller  that  the  sugar  of 
the  grape  is  produced  in  the  leaf  and  that 
towards  the  end  of  summer  the  younger 
leaves  produce  the  sugar  an  1  older  ones  fall 
off  in  activity.  Wagner  recommends  nit¬ 
rate  of  soda  rather  than  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  for  grapes  for  it  goes  deeper  into  the 
soil,  is  more  easily  assimilated  and  never 
injures  the  crop  as  the  sulphate  will  if 
too  strong. 

A  paper  on  the  “  Evaporation  of  Fruits” 
was  read  by  Mr.  M.  Doyle,  who  has  had 
great  experience  in  this  line.  Owing  to  the 
poor  apple  ciop  in  New  York  the  past  year, 
most  of  the  apples  used  for  evaporating  have 
come  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Doyle  spoke  at 
length  of  the  requirements  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  made  in  regard  to  evaporated  fruits. 
He  said  that  by  analyses,  in  10,000  parts  of 
fruit  only  three  parts  of  zinc  had  been 
found,  and  this  could  cause  no  damage 
whatever  to  health,  but  as  the  Germans  re¬ 
quired  that  there  should  be  none,  we  must 
use  some  other  material  in  drying  in  order 
to  get  their  trade.  Wood  is  too  inflam¬ 
mable  and  probably  some  kind  of  heavy  net¬ 
ting  will  be  used. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  of  Cornell,  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  “The  Clematis 
Disease.”  This  disease  which  attacks  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  is  caused  by  animals 
called  nematodes  which  are  lower  than 
insects.  The  fungus  which  Prof.  Arthur 
supposed  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  not, 
but  simply  accompanies  the  disease.  No 
remedy  has  as  yet  been  discovered  but  we 
may  have  to  plant  “  catch”  plants.  In  hot¬ 
houses  we  should  change  the  soil  and  wash 
the  benches. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  were — 
which  is  the  more  profitable  the  dwarf  or 
the  standard  pear  ?  The  balance  of  the 
opinions  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  dwarfs 
for  profit.  Prof.  Bailey  said  it  depended  on 
the  men— the  dwarfs  require  more  care  than 
the  standards.  Mr.  Barry  said  the  dwarfs 
were  not  short-lived  if  properly  taken  care 
of.  He  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Anjou. 
For  the  pear  scab  Prof.  Bailey  recommended 
one-half  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to 
10  gallons  of  water  as  a  spray.  In  answer 
to  the  question  what  plum  trees  should  be 
planted  in  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  Mr. 
Willard  said  one  should  plant  a  variety  so 
that  if  one  kind  fail  the  owner  will  hay© 


something  to  rely  on.  Among  the  new 
fruits  of  the  year  were  mentioned  the  “  Bar- 
Seckel  Pear,  a  cross  between  the  Bartlett 
and  Seckel ;  Moore’s  Ruby  Currant,  and 
the  Vermont  Beauty  Pear.  For  the  best 
acid  cherries  to  grow  in  this  locality,  the 
Montmorency  and  the  English  Morello  were 
recommended.  The  Worden  Grape  will 
not  be  likely  to  supersede  the  Concord 
though  it  is  earlier ;  for  it  is  not  quite  such 
a  good  shipper.  The  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant 
while  a  good  shipper  and  grower,  had  not 
come  up  to  expectations  in  size. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year— Pres.,  Patrick  Barry  of  Roch¬ 
ester  ;  Vice  Pres.,  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva; 
W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester;  W.  B.  Smith, 
Syracuse;  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Hall,  Roch¬ 
ester.  h.  N.  R. 


Woman  s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


SOME  of  the  new  ways  of  trimming  bay- 
windows  are  very  pretty,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ing  relief  from  the  old-fashioned  formal 
lace  curtains.  Thin  silk  curtains  are  hung 
at  the  window,  and  looped  back,  but  they 
do  not  hang  right  to  the  floor,  only  coming 
about  a  foot  below  the  window  frame. 
Across  the  top  of  the  bay  a  transom  is  fixed, 
about  a  foot  deep  ;  this  is  filled  either  with 
a  wooden  lattice  or  with  colored  glass. 
Moorish  or  Japanese  fretwork  is  sold  by 
the  foot  for  transoms  and  screens,  but  the 
colored  glass,  which  is  extremely  artistic, 
can  be  arranged  at  a  small  cost  by  an  in¬ 
genious  woman.  The  Art  Interchange  re¬ 
cently  gave  thorough  directions  for  this 
work. 

The  required  frame  must  first  be  made 
to  fit  the  space ;  its  width  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  about  four  spaces,  according  to 
size.  These  should  be  glazed  with  ordin¬ 
ary  window  glass.  The  frame  must  be 
strong,  as  the  glass  will  be  heavy. 

First  gather  together  all  the  pieces  of 
colored  glass  you  can  collect ;  it  does  not 
matter  what  the  size,  shape  or  color  may 
be ;  they  are  as  variable  as  the  pieces  of  a 
crazy-quilt,  only  the  thick  glass  is  richer 
than  thin  when  the  light  is  filtering 
through.  Also  get  a  lot  of  old  wine  bottles, 
and  break  the  bottoms  off  as  evenly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  look  like  the  “  bulls  eyes”  In 
glass-work.  Have  plenty  of  putty,  and 
begin  by  putting  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  on 
a  pane  of  glass  near  the  corner.  Roll  out 
a  piece  of  putty  until  it  is  long  and  thin  ; 
place  it  around  the  edge  of  the  bottle,  pres¬ 
sing  it  to  that  and  to  the  glass  beneath,  so 
that  they  are  fastened  together.  Around 
this  group  [other  bits  of  glass,  pressing 
their  edges  ^into  the  putty.  When  your 
glass  is  of  such  shape  as  to  prevent  it  being 
fastened  by  the  first  putty,  add  more,  but 
try  to  keep  your  lines  as  narrow  and  even 
as  possible  without  the  risk  of  the  glass 
falling  out.  Continue  this  until  the  panes 
are  filled,  arranging  the  pieces  as  harmoni¬ 
ously  as  possible.  It  does  not  matter  if 
rough  edges  are  left,  as  the  glass  being 
hung  high,  no  one  is  likely  to  be  hurt  by 
it.  The  putty  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  the  glass  is  hung  up. 
In  hanging,  the  stained  glass  side  must  bo 
in,  the  plain  glass  towards  the  window. 
The  putty  may  bo  gilded,  which  looks  very 
rich,  or  painted  black  to  imitate  leading. 
The  frame  may  be  stained  to  resemble  the 
wood-work  of  the  room.  About  two  inches 
below  the  glass,  a  brass  rod  is  fixed  from 
which  curtains  are  hung. 

The  light  shows  so  prettily  through  the 
stained  glass,  and  it  gives  a  handsome  fin¬ 
ish  to  the  room.  A  bay  window,  arranged 
like  this,  makes  a  cosy  nook  when  a  low 
seat  is  run  around  it,  a  sort  of  divan,  fit¬ 
ting  into  the  shape  of  the  window.  It 
should  have  a  mattress  cushion  on  top, 
edged  with  a  frill,  and  a  valance  falling  to 
the  ground.  The  covering  might  be  of  an 
artistic  chintz.  Such  a  seat,  when  made  in 
the  form  of  a  locker,  is  a  good  place  for  the 
storage  of  loose  books  and  pamphlets, 
which  are  apt  to  accumulate  very  untidily 
in  a  living  room. 

*  * 

Some  very  pretty  tea-cloths  seen  recently 
were  of  ecru  momie  cloth,  with  a  fringe 
headed  by  a  drawn -work  border.  In  each 
corner  was  a  handsome  floral  design,  to  be 
worked  with  wash  silk  in  Kensington  and 
button-hole  stitch.  Another  dainty  tea- 
cloth,  involving  a  greater  amount  of  work, 
is  of  white  butcher’s  liueu,  with  a  hem¬ 


stitched  border.  It  is  decorated  with  an 
all-over  design  of  separate  flowers,  looking 
as  if  carelessly  dropped  here  and  there. 
The  embroidery  may  be  either  in  white  or 
colored  silk ;  either  white  above  or  white 
and  pale  gold  will  give  a  charming  effect. 
Some  pretty  breakfast  cloths,  described  by 
an  English  authority,  are  of  ecru  linen, 
embroidered  in  imitation  of  Russian  work. 
The  decoration  consists  of  a  geometrical 
design  worked  in  fine  cross-stitch  with  red 
and  blue  cotton  ;  the  effect  is  very  quaint 
and  pretty. 


WINTER  MORNINGS. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


IS  it  because  we  look  at  it  then  with 
rested  eyes,  that  the  world  looks 
brighter  and  lovelier  in  the  morning  than 
at  any  other  time  ?  Is  it  sleep’s  anointing 
that  makes  our  visions  more  observant  of 
the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  ?  He  sees  the 
world  at  its  best  who  looks  out  on  it  just 
after  “sun-up,”  as  the  quaint  country 
perlance  has  it,  and  the  sight  of  the  sunrise 
is  a  thing  not  lightly  to  be  foregone. 

Long  before  the  first  stray  sunbeams 
brighten  the  hills,  the  sky  is  warm  with 
vivid  color.  All  along  the  eastern  heavens 
from  north  to  south,  the  brilliant  belt  is 
stretching,  a  zone  of  crimson,  orange  or 
rose,  while  the  west  perhaps,  is  a  bank  of 
dullest  blue-gray  cloud;  it  may  be  the 
heavy  masses  that  betoken  a  storm,  or  the 
breaking  lines  that  often  foretell  a  sweeping 
wind.  At  another  time,  the  heavens  are 
cloudless,  and  the  rose  tints  of  dawn  are 
the  only  color  that  stains  the  tender  azure, 
while  the  wintry  world  beneath,  seems,  in 
its  unsullied  whiteness,  hardly  less  pure 
and  calm.  We,  in  Maine,  have  had  snow 
(to  stay)  only  a  few  weeks  yet.  We  went 
to  do  our  Christmas  shopping  over  a  road 
where  the  wheels  ran  as  smoothly  as  in 
early  fall,  with  sky  and  sunshine  as  bright 
and  almost  as  mellow  as  of  an  October 
afternoon.  New  Year’s  Day  found  the 
ground  scantily  whitened,  and  till  very 
lately  the  small  bushes,  and  low,  wayside 
and  pasture  growths  have  had  a  shivering, 
naked  look,  as  if  they  were  begging  to  be 
taken  in  out  of  the  cold,  or  better,  wrapped 
up  in  Mother  Nature’s  fleecy  blankets. 
But  the  snow  has  gotten  out  her  coverlets 
now,  as  firm  as  many  Ice-storms  can  make 
them.  However  the  upper  layers  may 
drift  and  sweep,  the  lower  ones  are  secure¬ 
ly  fastened  down,  doubtless  for  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Very  lovely  it  has  been  of  late  to  see  the 
sunlight  reflected  not  only  from  ice-clad 
shrubs  and  glittering  trees,  but  from  the 
shining  fields  on  either  side  the  Kennebec 
as  well.  One  forgets  to  watch  as  usual  the 
light  on  the  distant  bights,  it  finds  such 
rare  reflection  close  at  hand.  But,  glanc¬ 
ing  from  the  western  window,  one  sees  a 
band  of  sunlight  stretching  along  the  hills 
and  slowly  bordering,  down  the  sloping 
banks  till  it  reaches  the  river’s  edge. 

The  few  luminous  points  that  catch  the 
first  shafts  of  sunlight— the  isolated  farm 
house  whose  windows  glow  like  rubies  for 
a  little,  and  the  other  building,  yet  uniden¬ 
tified,  which  from  some  happily  placed  case¬ 
ment  flashes  the  light  like  a  diamond,  are 
lost  in  “  the  light  of  common  day.”  The 
crimson  and  the  lilac  and  the  gold  fade 
out  of  the  sky,  just  how  or  when  we  can¬ 
not  linger  to  see;  it  is  a  winter  morning, 
and  its  duties  are  imperative.  Its  beauty 
shows  itself  to  us  as  so  many  of  life’s  best 
things  do,  in  momentary  gleams  and  fleet¬ 
ing  glimpses ;  a  glance  out  as  we  dress,  a 
lingering  satisfied  look,  with  a  long,  deep 
breath  of  the  morning  air,  as  we  open  the 
window,  a  glance  from  the  south  door  as 
we  pass  it,  and  glimpses  out  of  the  west 
window  as  we  go  to  and  fro ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  a  little  later,  a  quiet  minute  at 
the  eastern  one  when  breakfast  is  well 
over,  the  lamps  put  out,  and  the  sunrise 
nearing.  Just  glimpses,  but,  when  the 
dawn  is  clear  and  the  air  still,  it  were  a 
pity  to  miss  them.  There  are  cloudy  days 
enough,  and  misty  ones,  and  wild  snow¬ 
blinding  storms  in  plenty  when  one  can 
have  no  such  satisfactions.  The  starry 
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When  Baby  watt  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  MIbs,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  »he  had  Children,  *he  gave  them  Custom 
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To  our  friends  who  have  not  already  received  It,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  NEW  CATALOGUE  of 

HIGH  GLASS  SEEDS 

For  1890. 

Containing  all  tbe  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburn  aCo.JS John  Sr  NewYork. 


SEEDS 


FOR  THE 
SEASON  OF 


Among  the  varieties  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  we  offer  In  our  New  Catalogue  will  be  found  the  following 

Novelties  anil  Specialties: 


heavens  hold  splendid  solemn  meanings ; 
and  the  sunset  skies  never  lack  for  seers 
and  singers :  but  the  sunshine  of  the  com¬ 
mon  day  is  dearer  and  cheerier  than  either. 
It  has  in  it  one  of  the  enduring  things— 
Hope. 


HOME  DRESSMAKING. 


PATTY  GARTON. 


EVERY  woman  ought  to  know  how  to 
make  her  own  clothes,  even  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  do  not  compel  her  to  do  it.  A 
woman  who  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  is  certainly  at  a 
great  disadvantage ;  the  unexpected  always 
happens,  and  she  may  at  some  time  suffer 
the  greatest  inconvenience  from  the  lack 
of  just  such  kuowledge.  Now,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  home-made  garment  should 
look  “home-made.”  When  an  amateur 
garment  looks  badly  made,  it  is  the  result 
of  two  faults :  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
and  both  may  be  easily  remedied.  I  do  not 
assert  that  any  untaught  woman  can  equal 
a  professional  dress-maker,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  woman  of  average  capacity 
may  not  do  thoroughly  good  work.  The 
greatest  requisites  are  neat  sewing,  careful 
cutting,  and  exact  measurement.  This 
last  necessity  is  oftenest  neglected  by  the 
inexperienced ;  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
if  the  article  is  not  cut  just  right  they  can 
make  it  all  right  in  the  hasting.  A  good 
professional  never  falls  into  this  error ;  she 
knows  that  such  inaccuracies  are  only  set 
right  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and 
trouble.  I  used  to  think  that  the  hardest 
thing  in  making  a  frock  was  to  make  the 
skirt  hang  right,  but  that  trial  is  entirely 
conquered  now,  because  it  is  always  care¬ 
fully  measured  before  being  gathered  and 
put  on  the  band. 

In  the  way  of  patterns,  one  must  begin 
by  having  that  of  a  good  gored  skirt  and  a 
well-fitting  basque.  One  may  buy  very 
good  paper  patterns,  but  it  is  far  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  have  a  basque  pattern  cut  by  a 
good  dress-maker,  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect 
fit.  All  figures  differ  in  proportions,  and 
the  cut  pajier  patterns,  while  they  may  be 
the  right  bust  measurement,  vary  too  much 
for  a  woman  to  fit  herself  without  great 
trouble.  Ad  individual  pattern,  cut  to  a 
perfect  fit,  should  be  made  in  paper  muslin, 
so  that  it  will  not  wear  out,  and  a  handy 
person  can  cut  any  style  of  basque  from  it. 

The  gored  skirt  forms  the  foundation  for 
most  of  the  present  plain  skirts ;  and  it  is 
very  necessary  that  it,  too,  should  fit  well, 
so  as  to  be  just  the  same  length  all  the  way 
round,  but  the  amount  of  slope  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figure  of  the  wearer.  Thus, 
a  person  with  very  full  hips  requires  a 
deeper  slope  at  the  sides  than  a  slimmer 
figure,  while  the  disappearance  of  reeds  and 
bustles  lessens  the  length  of  the  back 
breadth.  Measure  the  length  of  a  well-fit- 
ting  skirt,  or  have  some  one  else  measure 
you  as  you  stand,  and  see  that  you  keep  to 
the  right  length. 

Having  seen  to  your  measurements,  so 
that  cutting  and  fitting  are  correct,  next 
look  to  your  workmanship,  and  see  that 
you  have  all  the  “fixings.”  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  good  work  if  you  have  to  use 
makeshifts  in  the  way  of  linings  and  so  on 
—that  is  to  say  if  the  gown  is  new.  To 
make  a  nice  cloth  gown  you  need  four 
sorts  of  linings.  First,  double-faced  liuing 
for  the  basque,  black  on  the  side  next  the 
goods,  (that  is  if  the  material  is  dark),  and 
some  fancy  color  on  the  side  turned  out. 
The  old-fashioned  silesia  is  little  used  now  ; 
iudeed,  a  good  quality  of  gray  silesia  usual¬ 
ly  costs  more  than  the  double-faced  lining. 
The  skirt  lining  consist  of  a  foundation  of 
gray  muslin,  or  lining  cambric :  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  there  is  a  facing  of  black  canvas  12 
inches  deep,  and  over  this  is  a  facing  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  of  black  lining  alpaca, 
which  not  only  makes  the  bottom  firmer,  but 
also  repels  dust.  Of  course  the  bottom  is 
finished  with  braid ;  the  use  of  the  pleated 
braid,  which  was  quite  popular,  is  now  on 
the  wane.  It  wears  out  quite  as  soon  as 
the  plain  braid,  and  it  is  so  liable  to  tear 
off  in  great  lengths  whenever  a  stitch  gives 
way. 

Among  small  furnishings  do  not  forget 
whalebones  for  the  basque ;  they  should  be 
put  iu  every  seam.  Be  sure  you  buy  whale¬ 
bones  in  the  lengths,  not  those  covered 
abominations.  They  are  a  snare  and  a  de¬ 
lusion  ;  they  look  so  easy  to  put  in,  but 
they  are  uot  really  easier  than  the  old  way, 
and  instead  of  being  bones  they  are  steels, 
which  soon  wear  holes  through  the  cover¬ 
ings,  aud  often  through  the  basque  too. 
See  that  the  seams  are  ueatly  overcast  ; 
then,  when  they  are  pressed  open,  haste  ou 
flat  narrow  bias  bauds  of  .the  lining,  for 


the  casing  of  the  bones.  This  is  done  be¬ 
fore  the  bottom  of  the  basque  is  faced,  and 
the  effect  is  very  neat. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


SAYS  MRS.  BEECHER:  “Let  home 
stand  first  before  all  other  things! 
No  matter  how  high  your  ambitions  may 
transcend  its  duties,  no  matter  how  far 
your  talents  or  your  influence  may  reach 
beyond  its  doors,  before  everything  else 
build  up  a  true  home  !  Be  not  its  slave ; 
be  its  minister !  Let  it  not- be  enough  that 
it  is  swept  and  garnished,  that  its  silver  is 
brilliant,  that  its  food  is  delicious,  hut  feed 
the  love  in  it,  feed  the  truth  in  it,  feed 
thought  and  aspiration,  feed  all  charity 
and  gentleness  in  it.  Then  from  its  walls 
shall  eome  forth  the  true  women  and  the 
true  men,  who  shall  together  rule  and 
bless  the  land.  Is  this  an  overwrought 
picture?  We  think  not.  What  honor  can 
be  greater  than  to  found  such  a  Lome  ? 
What  dignity  higher  than  to  reign  its  un¬ 
disputed  and  honored  mistress  ?  What  is 
the  ability  to  speak  from  a  public  platform 
to  large  audiences,  or  the  wisdom  that 
may  command  a  seat  on  the  judge’s  bench, 
compared  to  that  which  can  insure  and 
preside  over  a  true  home  that  husband  and 
children  “  rise  and  call  her  blessed  ?”  To 
be  the  guiding  star,  the  ruling  spirit,  in 
such  a  position,  is  higher  honor  than  to 
rule  an  empire . 

Elizabeth  Fry  gives  these  six  rules  of 
conduct :  1.  Never  lose  any  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  lost  which  is  spent  in  amuse¬ 
ment  or  recreation  every  day ;  but  always 
be  in  the  habit  of  being  employed. 

2.  Never  err  the  least  in  truth. 

3.  Never  say  an  ill  thing  of  a  person, 
when  thou  canst  say  a  good  thing  of  him. 
Not  only  speak  charitably,  hut  feel  so. 

4.  Never  be  irritable  or  unkind  to  any¬ 
body. 

5.  Never  indulge  thyself  in  luxuries  that 
are  not  necessary. 

6.  Do  all  things  with  consideration,  and 
when  thy  path  to  act  right  is  difficult,  put 
confidence  in  that  Power  alone  which  is 
able  to  assist  thee,  and  exert  thine  own 
powers  as  far  as  they  go . 

It  isn’t  the  thing  you  do,  dear. 

It’s  the  tiling  you’ve  left  undone. 

Which  gives  you  a  bli  of  heartache 
At  tbe  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  tender  word  forgotten. 

The  letter  you  did  not  write. 

The  flower  you  might  have  sent  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghoststo-nlght." 

A  Bright  New  Year,  and  a  sunny  track 
Along  an  upward  way. 

And  a  song  of  praise  on  looking  back. 

When  the  year  has  passed  away, 

And  golden  sheaves  nor  small  nor  few ! 

This  is  my  New  Year’s  wish  for  you  ! 

—Frances  Ridley  Havergal. 

Emerson  says :  Labor !  A  man  coins 
himself  into  his  labor  ;  turns  his  day,  his 
strength,  his  affection  into  some  product 
which  remains  as  the  visible  sign  of  his 
power ;  and  to  protect  that,  to  secure  that 
to  him,  to  secure  his  past  self  to  his  future 
self,  is  the  object  of  all  government . 


£tti,$ccUancou$  Advertising. 


With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  1  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  — L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am.  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
II.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$0.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

act  T.r«n  MiVGrIG 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

2Scts.  a  Box 

OF  ALL  PRUCCISTS. 


Landreths’  Pink-Eye  Wax  Beans, 
Landreths’  Scarlet  Beans, 

Landreths’  Very  Early  Forcing  Beet, 
Landreths’  All-tlie  -  Year-Bound  Cab¬ 
bage, 

Landreths’  Earliest  Cabbage, 

Reed  land  Early  Drumhead  Cabbage, 
Market  Gardeners’  Late  Elat  Dutch 


Landreths’  Long  Light  Icing  Water¬ 
melon, 

Reedland  Giant  Cantaloupe  Melon, 
Extra  Early  Hackensack  Melon, 
LANDRETHS’  EX.  EARLY  PEAS, 
Nantes  Carrot, 

Golden  Globe  Radish, 

Landreths’  White  Lady  Finger  Radish, 


Cabbage,  Extra  Early  Bush  Squash, 

Bloonisdale  Reliable  Lettuce,  W  hite-Leaved  Collards, 

Beauty  Tomato,  Peach  Tomato,  Golden  Trophy  Tomato. 

SAMPLE  PACKETS.  containing  one  paper  of  each  of  the 
above  varieties,  mailed  post-paid  for  ONE  DOLLAR, 

Send  a  postal  card  for  our  Catalogue  for  1890,  "VC  ATT  TATA  T’ T?  XT’ T1  to  All 

Address  iVl  i\  1  Li  ill  JJ  JO  li  Hi  JOj  APPLICANTS. 

founded  n  I  AiinRCTII  Sr  QnilQ  Seed  Farmers  and  Merchants, 

1784.  U*  LHIUJIIE  I  II  CC  OUllOj  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


O  CCnC  at  vour  door  Less  than  Wholesale  Prices.  GrefltC9t 

H  H  -  —  —  —  n  a.  .1  I  ...  1 . ,  f  Vi  /\,i  n  T.  r\ 

OCCIIJ 


_  Offer 

_ _  d .  .  ......  Ever  made.  To 

Prove  Ui'eir  ]rrear«ui>eri«rity  and  induce  thousands  of  new  customers 
_  totrv  them,  we  will  send  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  One  Hollar,  our 

Special  Introduction  Box,  embracing  Thirty  full  sized  packets  of 
■geulble  and  Flower  Seeds,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  notable  new  book, 
Aiief  Garden.”  The  seeds  alone  at  regular  prices  would  cost  $2,551  with  the 
■  The  box  contains  New  Bush  Lima  Beans,  the 

•—  - - - ••■if  15  to  18  inches  high,  produc- 

ima Beans-Cumberland  Red 

— . „.„.v,  finest  and  largest  of  aU. 

Yundergaw  Cabbage,  the  best  for  early  or  late.  New  Gol. 
den  Bull  Onion,  distinct  and  handsome  Blue  Beanty  l  ea. 

X*  _ _ _  ^  _ A  _ _  /loliol.'lio  All/1  .  ,  1  I  1  <  "f  i  X-* 


SuM-iioTeest  Ve. 

“My  Ilundkcrciuei  uurui-n.  *uv. 
hook,  frg.HO  actual  value  for  only 


I  Corn,  sweetest  of  all.  Golden  SelfKlttnehlnic  Celery ,  easiest 
I  crown.  Improved  Hunt  Proof  Golden  \V  ax  Bean,  New  ana 
|  line.  Tennis  Ball  Lettuce,  earliest.  Market  Gardner’s  Par- 
I  s*ley,  the  best.  Km e raid  Gem  Munkmclon,  thick  salmon  Iipmi 
I  Milan  Turnip,  earliest  and  handsomest.  Improved  Long 

_ _  I  Omnge  Carrot.  Knkhulzen  Spinach,  long-sfandiner.  New 

Peach  Tomato.  Hire  and  novel.  Golden  Crook  >eck  ltn-h 
Squash.  Lettuce,  mixed,  all  varieties,  riving  line  lettuce  the  entire  season,  and  the  following 

1  r  irwMim  Hnmnwi  rririntm  pnnfjntinilR hloom.  I'minlc*.  fiXtTZL OllOice  mixed  SOWFu.  largo  llOW- 


t>op Jy ;  doTihie  ^imatioiir  "Ten' Weeks  Stic-k^fiir^t’  doublV  Prim rosV,  'latest  flower*. 
Sweet  Alysswm,  Calllopslcu  choice  varieties.  Send  a  $1  bill  postal  note^ors  tarn  v  oins  ul 

receive  the  lx>x  hv  return  mail.  8  boxes  mailed  for  §2.50.  Otir  Garden  it  Farm  ‘  j  ".,,7  •  rer« 


•ill  who  order  and  to  oth- 
^roi^|eeeiptofinct 


JOHNSON  & 


<r  217  A-  219 
■  Market  St 


.  Philadelphia 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, | 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits  etc.  • 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD.I 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  oil 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  fori 
ten  cents  m  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  32  page1 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. | 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,3  Ohio. 


EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 

.Tobiah  Hoopf.s  t 
H.  Hyatt, 

S.  I ». 1  WT IX A IUX  Gen e  va.  says 7  ' '  I  know  of  no  white  grape  of  recent  introduction  bo  rich  and  pleasing.” 

For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  CeneVa,  N.  Y. 

[We  want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Salary  snd exp«n»»  tosuercMful  m.n.| 


|^ARBEST6R0WEp 

VINES 

IN  AMERICA 

IICUI  PDA  DEC  ESTHER  (white!,  and  R0CKW00D  (black!,  originated  by  E  W.  BULL,  orig 
Ntn  bnArtOi  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredoma,  N.Y. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES  li 


Fm  ■  i  .  w  n  ■  a  w  ^  o  We  have  agreed  with  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  to  send  our  Vew  t  ata- 
RUIT  PLANTS  tree  to  all  subscribers,  telling  all  about  our  WONDERFUL  NF.W 

fruits  -  Mrs  Cleveland.  Great  Pacific.  Florence.  Eureka.  Haverland.  Stay  man’s  No.  1  and  seventy  other 
varieties  of  Strawberries-  Thompson’s  Karly  Prolific  Red  Raspberry,  the  earliest  of  all:  I  aimer  and  Ada 
varieties  or  straw  ‘  rrl „ar|v  M‘amnuHh  Blackberry,  aud  eighty  varletlw  of  Grapes  and  many  other  new 

CLEVELAND  Nl  RSER*  CO.,  La 


Raspberries :  Thompson's  Early 
fruits  for  sale  only  by  us. 


Lakewood.  O. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 

|  having  300  acres  in  culti^tm^Ca^I^eft-e^^  |(( 
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HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  15,  1890. 

TnE  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press  and  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  popular  journalists  in 
America,  has, with  popular  commendation, 

been  nominated  Minister  to  Russia . 

Virginia  is  trying  to  shut  out  Chicago 
dressed  beef,  and  the  Windy  City  threatens 
to  retaliate  by  abandoning  the  use  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  tobacco  . According  to  the  latest 

accounts,  there  are  in  North  Dakota  5,000 
destitute  settlers  who  are  wholly  dependent 
on  outside  aid.  This  statement  has  been 
emphatically  contradicted,  however,  by 
many  Dakotans,  but  is  substantially  in¬ 
dorsed  by  Governor  Miller,  and  by  H.  T. 
Helgeson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture . Between  800  and  1,000  Indians  at 

Devil’s  Lake  are  reported  to  be  wholly  des¬ 
titute . Andrew 

Carnegie  has  given  $1,000,000  to  establish  a 
frej  library  in  Pittsburg  on  condition  that 
the  city  shall  pay  $40,000  a  year  as  a  main¬ 
tenance  fund.  The  city  will  do  so.  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  also  given  $300,000  for  a  free 
library  in  Allegheny  City,  just  across  the 

Allegheny  River  from  Pittsburg . The 

prospect  now  is  that  Chicago  will  get  the 
World’s  Fair.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  New  York  have  never 
wanted  it  here  ;  a  large  number  of  others 
are  extremely  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and 
lately  politics  has  upset  New  York’s 
chances — at  least  for  the  present.  The 
Republicans,  having  a  majority  in  the  New 
York  legislature  as  well  as  in  Congress, 
want  to  have  control  of  the  show,  which 
will  give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
workmen,  and  an  opportunity  of  control¬ 
ling  the  expenditure  of  millions.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  such  an  undertaking  might  de¬ 
cide  New  York  State’s  vote  at  the  next 
Presidential  election  and  so  decide  the 
national  contest.  The  Democrats  see 
this,  and  insist  on  Democratic  or  Tammany 

control  of  the  big  job . At  the  election 

last  Monday  for  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  Gentiles,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Utah,  secured  control.  Official  re¬ 
turns  give  George  A.  Scott.  Gentile,  for 
Mayor,  a  majority  of  800 ;  Louis  Hyams, 
Gentile,  for  Recorder,  539  ;  J.  B.  Walden, 
Gentile,  for  Treasurer,  639;  E.  R.  Clute, 
Gentile,  for  Assessor,  466 ;  J.  M.  Young, 
Gentile,  for  Marshal,  773.  The  others  on 
the  Gentile  ticket,  including  15  Council- 
men,  are  elected  by  majorities  ranging  from 
300  to  400 . 


True  Merit  Appreciated.— Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  are  world-renowned 
as  a  simple  yet  effective  remedy  for  Coughs 
and  Throat  Troubles.  In  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Mrs.  Pery,  Castle  Grey,  Limerick,  Ireland, 
they  are  thus  referred  to  :  “  Having 

brought  your  ‘  Bronchial  Troches  ’  with 
me  when  I  came  to  reside  here,  I  found 
that,  after  I  had  given  them  away  to  those 
I  considered  required  them,  the  poor  people 
will  walk  for  miles  to  get  a  few.”  Obtain 
only  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  only  in  Boxes. — Adv. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  February  15,  1890. 

The  relations  of  England  and  Portugal 
are  becoming  more  amicable  with  regard  to 
the  East  African  embroglio.  It  is  likely 
that  the  former  will  somewhat  modify  her 
demands  and  that  the  matter  will  be  set¬ 
tled  without  recourse  to  arbitration . 

- The  other  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  King  Louis  Phillip,  was  arrested  in 
Paris  for  having  entered  France  contrary 
to  the  law  passed  in  1887,  banishing  the 
descendants  of  all  who  had  ever  sat  on  the 
French  throne,  and  forbidding  their  return 
to  France.  Last  Wednesday  the  young  • 
man,  who  had  just  reached  21,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  two  years’  imprisonment  and  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  trial.  He  said  he  had 
returned  merely  to  enlist  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  army,  a  duty  which  the  law 
requires  of  all  Frenchmen.  He  made  a 
very  favorable  impression,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  soon  pardoned,  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  frontier  and  there  set  at  liberty.  No 
doubt  the  movement  was  intended  to  favor 
the  aspirations  of  the  royalists,  but 
whether  it  was  the  mere  mad-cap  act  of  a 
youngster,  or  deliberately  planned  by  older 
heads  remains  to  be  seen . 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  February  15.  1890. 

English  dairymen  are  protesting  against 
a  proposed  increase  in  railroad  rates  for 
carrying  milk.  The  Great  Western  pro¬ 
poses  to  charge  for  carrying  a  16-gallon 
can,  not  exceeding  85  miles,  four  shill  ings, 
about  96  cents  ;  150  miles,  about  $1.23  ;  175 
miles,  about  $1.32.  This  is  much  more  than 
double  the  old  rates,  and  as  the  business  is 
at  present  very  unprofitable  to  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers,  any  advance  must  be 

borne  by  the  consumers . A  large 

number  of  dairymen  met  at  Hartford  on 
Tuesday,  and  formed  an  association  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Creamery  Association. 
It  is  said  to  embrace  two-thirds  of  the 

creameries  in  the  State . 

N.  G.  Williams,  manager  of  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  writes  us  that  the 
statement  made  by  Prof.  Cooke,  at  the 
New  York  Dairymen’s  Association,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  the  issue  of  January  4,  is  in¬ 


correct.  The  butter  which  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
was  made  at  the  Green  Mountain  Stock 
Farm,  West  Randolph,  Vt.,  and  was  made 
by  the  Cooley  creamer  process.  The  man¬ 
agers  of  this  firm  write  that  they  have  used 
the  Cooley  creamers  for  several  years,  and 
heartily  indorse  them.  This  farm  has  the 
reputation  of  having  the  largest  and  finest 
herd  of  registered  Jerseys  in  the  world, 
numbering  over  400.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  in  every  published  report  of  Prof. 
Cooke’s  statements  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  the  same  assertion  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  open  pans  was  made.  We  are  glad 

to  make  the  correction . 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Orange  Growers’ 
Association  of  San  Bernardino  County, 
California,  have  opened  a  “Citrus  Fair” 
at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth 
St.,  this  city.  It  is  an  object-lesson  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  Eastern  people  what  Cali¬ 
fornia  can  produce.  Orange  trees  loaded 
with  fruit,  lemon  trees,  palms,  pampas 
plumes,  cacti  and  other  curiosities  are  on 
exhibition,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
fresh,  dried  and  preserved ;  vegetables, 

minerals,  grasses,  woods,  etc . 

At  an  auction  sale  of  horses  in  this  city 
recently,  a  young  Kentucky  mare,  15% 
hands  high,  that  can  trot  in  three  minutes, 

was  sold  for  the  low  price  of  $235 . 

A  show  and  sale  of  Jersey  cattle  will  be 
held  at  Birmingham,  England,  March  27. .. 
During  1889,  12,021  cattle  were  shipped 
from  Montreal  to  Liverpool  by  the  Beaver 
line,  and  11,961  were  landed  alive.  Of 

sheep,  11,862  were  landed  alive . 

English  farmers’  organizations  are  becom¬ 
ing  aroused  to  the  fact  that  vigorous  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneu- 

monia  must  be  adopted . The  rats 

in  some  districts  in  Lincolnshire  are  be¬ 
coming  a  veritable  plague.  Nothing  eat¬ 
able  escapes  their  attacks,  and  in  many 

cases  stacks  have  been  half  destroyed . 

. An  English  court  awarded  a  plaintiff 

three  guineas  for  damages  arising  from 
thistle  seed  blown  from  the  defendant’s 
land  300  yards  away . There  is  a  move¬ 

ment  on  foot  in  Scotland  to  relieve  the 
mothers  of  families  in  the  dairy  districts 
from  the  labor  of  milking,  which  is  such  a 
heavy  burden  to  many  of  them . 


Pissreltattiw  Advertising. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  con  U/IDn  Produce  Commls 
P. O.stampsto  £•  «  U.  nlflU,  B|0n  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  279  Washington  St./Kew  York  (lltt 


FAEQuHAs  EE7ST0N2  COEN  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
erfect  force-fcod  fortllzer  distributor  In  tbo 
world.  Send 

fobCataloouk. 
Address 

A  B 

FABQUHAB, 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated 


VIRGIN! 


[i! 

All 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue, 
la.  B. CHAFFIN <*CO..Kicnmond.V» 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

18  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
or  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It  1 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction ! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

DsiMoinei,  ....  IOWA. 


The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

MORRISVILLE,  BUCKS  CO  ,  PA.. 
Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Architects, 

Offer  an  immense  stock  of  all  kin  Is  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  .t'USVI'g; 

A  48-page  descriptive" Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


04  Dlonfc  I  6  Coleus,  4  Chrys,  2  Geraniums,  2  Carna- 
AH  nail  to  |  tions.  2  Roses,  1  Smilax,  Asparagus,  Nas- 
Cfod  Cl  turtium.  Vinca.  Ivy,  Oxalls.  Stevia.  C. 
ilCC,  gl .  |  W.  Tumley,  Florist.  Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 


QCCnQ  6  pktsof  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Beau- 
OL.L.UO  tiful  catalog  free.  F  B.MILLS.ThornHIII.N.Y 


Over  13,000,000  Sold  to  Replace  Various  Other  Kinds. 

SUGAR  MAKERS  acknowledge 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  flow 
of  Sap  toy  the  use  of  the  Self-Seal¬ 
ing  Air  Trap  in  the  IMPROVED 
EUREKA,  as  claimed  for  them. 

ngpuf  SUGAR  MAKERS  fall  to 
get  a  supply  of  these  Spouts  of  a  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  agent,  1  w  ill  deliver 
to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  charges 
prepaid,  not  less  than  100.  on  receipt  of  prices  here  given.  Samples  of 
each  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  five  U.  S.  2-cent  postage  stamps.  Address 
orders  at  once  to 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR. 


C.  C.  TOST,  Patentee, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


No.  2,  $3.80  per  hundred. 


HQ  rW GIVEN  AWAY!*1f 

R*  a  d*b.  if  JOB  love  flowers,  here's  a  treat  for  you.  Send  ten 
ft**  f°r  Pork’s  Floral  Guide*  a  handsome  annual,  abound 
engravings,  rich-colored  illustrations  and  cultural  notes,  and  with  it  we  will  send 
package  Mixed  r  lower  8eeda,  over  500  kinds,  yields  an  astonishing  variety  of 

flowers,  all  sizes,  forms  and  colors,  annuals  and  perennials .  1 0  eta 

1  package  New  Shirley  Poppy,  true,  a  grand  novelty,  mixed  colors .  20  eta. 

1  Certlllcate  or  Order  for  Seeds  or  Bulbs,  your  choice, .  25  cta. 

1  Sample  Copy  Pnrfc’a  Floral  Magazine,  an  elegant  monthly .  5  eta* 

w®  above,  worth  60  cents,  mailed  with  Park’*  Floral  Guide  for  only  10  cts. 
will  delight  you.  Send  10  cts.  at  once,  and  tell  your  friends  to  send.  Don’t  wait. 
This  notico  will  not  appear  again.  Address  (l.  Yi.  PARK,  l’nrklon,  Metal  P.  O..  Pa. 
New  Koac  Budget,  all  about  Roses,  superbly  illus.,  only  25  ei*.  Send  for  it  also 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant*,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


Hudson 


Order  Early. 


‘Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
•pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
ting  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
says  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer's  report 
fis  “ Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation.'’ 

Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

R.T.PIERCE&CO 

SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH. 


THE  STANDARD 
BERRY  PACKAGE  OF  THE  WORLD 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
.  THEM  ALL. 

K. CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 


cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  C  .'^“"Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  cmiilit  ion  of  m  ilk  without  touching  creamery. 

On g  r'UIIPM  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

•  IV.  LrlUnri  Fasy  to  clean,  easy  lo  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Cagliugg  will  not  break. 

Made  on  scientific  principles 
Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Rutter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
JOHN  8.  FA RTKtt, Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


0.K.BUTTERW0RKER 


REID’S 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


Also  CHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PR  I  NT ERS,  SH IPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  Hlus,  Catalogue  of  New  mid  Valu¬ 
able  CREAMERY  PLAN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

.  CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A.  H.  R  E  I  D,  30th  ana  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Grape  Baskets; 
1-3, 1-2  and  i  Bushel  Boxes; 
Bushel  &  1-2  Bu.  Stave  Baskets, 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


CLOUGH’S  ADJUSTABLE  SIEVE 

is  the  best  thing  to  clean  Seed  Grain  from  foul 
seeds  and  small  kernels,  thereby  getting  the  best 
for  sowing;  also  to  clean  and  sorl  beans,  peas,  &c 
Meshes  open  from  0  to  M-inch.  Thousands  In  use. 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circular  to 

A.  6.  CLOUGH. 
Meredith  Village,  N.  II. 


NEW  SOUTH 


Fine  Farming,  Grazing  and  Fruit¬ 
growing  Linds  in  Morgan  Co., 
Tenn.  Timber,  Coal, Minerals.  Per¬ 


fect  Climate,  pure  water.  Fine  building  lots,  50x132,  in 
-  •  -  —  "  J  “-  — — p  fordes - 


new  town  of  Frankfort  $10.  Send  2c  stamp  for  dt 
tive  folder  and  map.  FRAN  K*  OIL  A  LAN1> 
188  N.  Peoria  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 


scrip- 

COm 


^SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 

CRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,1 

and  all  small  Grains,  in  fact  everything  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 
C  ACFTV  DflTTnmi  and  other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 

OAl  L  I  I  DU  I  I  U  IY1  in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 

Reversible,  Self- sharpen  lug  DD  Ik]  HI  AID  Dl  A  TCC  So'd  on  trial.  All  Mills 
Double  capacity  of  ill  I  others.  UH  II*  U  lllU  rLM  I  LO  fully  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
THF  FOOS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


iOWS  EVENLY  and 
i  ACCURATELY. 


dv  Easily 

usted.  \\ 


AimilUWHEELBARROW 

CROWN  GRASS  SEEDER 

<“  The  very  REST  Machine  ever  made  to 
sow  Clover  and  Timothy.  All  iron  wheel.’ 

40  in.  diam. ;  like  a  Bicycle  wheel.  Hoppers  14  ft.  long.  No 
Gearing.  No  friction.  Send  for  circulars  of  thiB  Seeder,  and 
'he  "  Crown  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill,"  the  best  on  the  market. 


I 


LIGHT.  STRONG.  DURABLE. 


CAM  HUB.  VIBRATORY  LEVER. 

Thio  Machine  can  be  set  to  sow 
the  desired  quantity  (from  4  to 
25  lbs.  per  acre)  instantly.  Wire 
agitator  not  affected  by  weather 
Snves  seed  and  time,  and  insures 
good  hay  crops.  Every  one  mi  rrantea 
CROWN  MANFC.  CO.,'’ 
PHELPS,  N.Y.  P.O.Box  20. 


.BULBS 


OUR  DOLLAR 
NOVELTY 
riant  Oiler  for 
1890  is  made  solely  to  obtain  from  every  reader 
a  TRIAL  ORDER  from  our  New  Green¬ 
house  Department,  and  to  place  our  Catalogue 
in  your  hands;  it  contains  nine  rare,  genuine 
and  really  valuable  Novelties  that  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  elsewhere  for  the  money,  'file  offer 
consistsof:  The  Celebrated  ROSE,  Madam 
Hostc;  the  grand  EFCHSIA,  Mrs.  IS. 
<1.  Hill;  the  greatest  GI.ADIOLVS,  ever 
introduced,  “Show  Wliitej”  thebestdou- 
ble  white  OEKANHTM,  Ea  Favoritej 
the  earliest  white  DAHLIA,  Camellia. 
<1  pmlc  CARNATION,  Tidal  Wave,  (gives  twice  as  many  blooms  as  any  other);  the 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,  Snowball;  one  Bulb  of  New  Large-flowering  French  ’CAIN1S  A  and  one  Bui!)  of 
SPIDER  Y.II.Y  (F-ancratium.)  All  nicelv  boxed  and  mailed  for  ONlE  DOLLAR  to  any  post  office  in  the 
U .  S.  with  our  BEAUTIFUL  C  ATALOGUE  (tlie  most  Complete,  Handsome  and  Conser¬ 
vative  SEED  BOOK  of  t lie  year.)  Address:  [Write  for  Free  Catalogue.^ 

P.  0  BOX  688,  *-< iTTrp  A  rf-V 

146  &  148  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.  W  JA 11^ 


Hora;_the  splendidjpink  CARNATION, 


***“  9  ^  A.  m  m  ^  VOI  •)  OUUI  V-OO 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 


i89o 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


-OF- 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  February  15,  1890 


Beans— Marrows— New,  82  25ffi$2  35;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  $1  70®$1 75;  Pea,  «l  70@81 75;  Red  Kidney,  83  15, 
White  Kidney,  choice, 82  55082  70;  Foreign  Mediums, 
81  50081  ;65  California  Lima,  83  15@$3  25;  Italian, $1  60 
@$i  65.  Green  Peas,  $0  95@$1  10. 

Butteb— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  16®  17- 
Elgin,  best,  28^c:  Western,  best,  27@28c;  do  prime, 
21®23c;  do  good,  16®18  do  poor.  12®  15;  State,  Dairy, 
half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  16@17c  ;  do  do  prime,  13@14)^, 
do  do  fine,  11@12;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  18@15c ;  do  do, 

good,  11@12;  firkins,  best,  -@ - c;  do  prime.  -@— c; 

do  fine,— @— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19@20;  do  fine,  12@14;  Western  dairy,  fine.  15®17c, 
do  fair,  10@l2c;  do  poor.  8@9c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
l?@18c,  do  prime,  13@15;  do  good,  10@11 ;  do  poor,  5 
@9c. 

cheese.— State  factory,  fancy,  10®l<B4c  :  do  do  fine, 
9H®10c;  do  do,  prime,  9@10c;  do  do,  fair  to  good, 
89i@9Hc:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7^®10c;  do  good,— @— c; 
do,  good,  — (9) — ;  Skims,  llgnt,  7(3>8c;  do  medium, 
5@7c;  do  full,  2@4c. 

Egos.— Near-by  fresh,  15@ - c;  Canadian,  14®15c 

Southern,  18^®15c;  Western,  best,  14^@  15c;  limed 
9)$®12c;  ice-house,  10@llc. 

Prititb. — Fresh. — Apples,  per  bbl.  $2  25@84  00 
£  KK1  *0  iut/7. Kfi  •  nor  lroi r  Q0f&2  75 


C.  C  ,  per  bbl,  gu  <n>w&*h  ;  ao  per  crate, 

Jersey,  do.  82  50  -84  00.  Lemons,  per  box.  83  50@85  00 
Oranges,  Florida,  8i  90.&82  15.  Strawberries,  12@35c 

Domestic  Dried  Apples— Evaporated,  old,  4@7^c 
do  choice.  new.9^ffll0c;  prime,  6@8}4c:  sliced,  new, 
4@5>ic  ;  do  old,  3H®39*c:  Chopped.  3^(a34-4c,  Cores  and 
Bktus,  2iu®3c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c  ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries  new.  20@23c  :  Blackberries,  5>4®546C. 
Peaches,  Delaware, evaporated,  peeled,  15® 20c,  dodo, 
un peeled,  8®  10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
@15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7H®10c;  bo  do,  sundried,  6!^ 
@9^c.  Huckleberries,  new,  U@12c.Plums,  new,6^@8c. 

Game. — Plover,  per  do*,  81  50082  00  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

81  50@82  25,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  $ - @8— ;  Grouse, 

dodo,  —a — ;  Partridges  do,  $ - @8 -  Duck,  Mal¬ 

lard,  75@85c;  do,  Teal,  35@50c:  do,  Redhead, 81  50@$2  50; 
do  Canvas-back,  $2  00®$4  50. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80@85c;  do  good, 
65@70c ;  do  medium.  50@60c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45® 55c: 
shipping,  40@45c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75@80c  ;  short 
rye,  40® 45c,  oat  and  wheat,  30® 35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover,  ll@12c; 
Buckwheat,  iu@llc;  Beeswax  22@2Sc. 

Hops.- State.  New,  18@20c:  do,  good,  17@18c;  do 
common,  13@14c;  do  1888,  best.  12 1 13c;  dodo  prime.10® 
lie;  do  do,  common,  7®8c ;  California,  New,  best,  16® 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  12@14c  ;  do  Old,  best,  ll@12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts,— Peanuts arequiet.  Fancy, hand-picked. quoted 
6-y@794c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5@7c,  Pecans,  6J^@ 
9c.  Chestnuts,  84  U0@86  W)  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
81  25@$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  10® 
16c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  10@12c;  do  common  to 
good,  8@10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8@18;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  83  50@84  00;  do  dark.  do.$2  00@82  50 
Chickens,  spring,  9@l7c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12@13c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  9@— c. 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  9@ - c,  do  Western,  per  lb,  9 

®— c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5^®— c:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
P2c;  Ducks.Western,  per  pair,  65®90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  $1  25® 8 1  65, 

Seeds.  -Clover  Is  hard  to  sell;  exporters  quiet.  New 
prime, future  deliverle-  offered  at  64$  and  choice,  6^c, 
with  fancy  at  6*S»c.  Timothy  quoted  at  81  50«*$1  60. 
Canary,  2®4e. 

VEOETABLE8.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl,  8190®82  50; 
Long  Island  do.  82;  State  do,  81  25®8215;  Western,  do, 
81  00®$  1  90;  Sweets  do,  $3  25®$4  50.  Cabbage,  per  UK). 
84  O0®89  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75@95c  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  83  00®84  (X)-  Eastern  White, $5  60®$10  00  ; 
Eastern  Red,  Si  Oka  $5  00;  State,  Yellow’,  $3  50®$4  25. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83  00®$3  00;  Squash,  Marrow. 
81  75® $2  00;  do  Hubbard.  82  00«.$2  25.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®8l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  50e®88  00. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17@23c,  and  Fall  do  20® 25c; 
Fall  California,  15®18c,  and  Spring  do  19®25;  Scoured 
Texas.  52® 53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskol,  2416c;  XX  Ohio.  34c:  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c:  Australian. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
February  15,  1890. 


E.  P— F.  K.  M.-E  W.-J.  M.  C  -  W.  J.  Jr.-L.  W.  P. 
— F.  G  H.— J.  C.  G.-H  W.-W.  C.  S.-W.  H.-  H.  H.— 
W.  E.  B  — F.  H.— P.  H.  J.-H.  G.  W.— C  S.  V.-T.  B.— E. 
B.— M.C  — W.  H.  P.-J.  L  L.— Mrs.  E.  K.  L.— W.  W.— 
W.  S.— A.  W.  P.— D.  &  C.-S,  P.  &  L  — C.  A.  G.-P.  H.  & 
Co.-G.  II  M.-J.  R.  S  —  A  D.-J.  L.  B.-S.  H.  C.-J.  C. 
J  -T.  H.  H  — J.  W.  H.— J.  L.  C.-A.  F.  P.-J.  W.-C.  H. 
W.-R.  S.  &  Sou.— F.  F— B.  G.-C.  W.  M. 


Pisccltancou.s  Advertising. 


BONE  MEAL 


SENT  FREE!  SENT  FREE! 

UNITARIAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Sent  Free.  Address 

P.  O.  Box  No.  4HO.  Plymouth.  Mass. 


,  The 
GRIFFIN 


Tjjfi L --  \Rur  Machine. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  Styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  _>rn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  1  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keeplnorde'  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
less  than  $1W>-  Reduced  Pricks  (or  Fall  ol  1889 
Over  20b00  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
st.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18— Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  ifc  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PATENT  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  for  No  Dead 

Level  Land  and  Furrows. 

Hillside.  ,  Lightest 

Draft. 


Field  Rollers. 

All  sizes  and  weights 

for  one  and  two  horses. 


Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


,MPRbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


FOB  POULTRY.  Crushed  Oys¬ 
ter  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps. 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


QTVir'Tr  I?  ARM  For  Sale.  ISO  ACRES. 
O  1  UL1V  r  All  1*1  jo  acres  white  oak  timber. 
Soil  first-class  for  wheat.  Never-falling  springs  Orig 
lnally  two  farms.  F.  II.  Honeywell.  Meadville,  Pa. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  Id 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J 


Leads  All  its  Competitors.  It  works  either  rags  or 
yarn,  is  Simple,  Durable,  and  Easy  to  Operate1 
Price,  by  mail,  Plain,  SI;  Nickel  Plated, 
$1.50.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents  Wanted. 
C.W.CRIFFIN  A  CO.,  Franklin  Falls,  N.H. 


C7C  OO+mCOKH  00 A  MONTH  can  be  made 
q>  /  J.^  10  $Z3U,™™workiugforus.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  wholo 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 

£.  Jr.  Johnson  *  cot,  iuo»  auia  st.,  Richmond,  va. 


made  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  &  New  York. 

Seud  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


■  Perfect  -work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow^ 
land. 


Time  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Seed  and  Fcrtil-  i 
izer  dropped  at  ( 

-=sj  same  time. 


land  Cultivator, 
Wheel  Hoe, 
Single  or 
bined. 


None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
name  on  seed- 
box  cover. 


ASPINWALL 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


plants 

sWw*a mbc c-(  O  R  N 

1 [RRIt  RlrERl/ 

H.CH  /  DISTRIBUTES 

Fertilizers 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CR 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH 

Write  for  illustrated  circTJ*  \ 
Mention  this  paper. 


‘  wmg 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  Coach  Stallions,  36  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
“27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

Deals  direct  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Prices 

And  has  Donethisfor16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $go. 


No.  X 

Farm  Harness, 
$23.00. 


Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 
We  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  buying.  We  pay  freight  char¬ 
ges  both  trays  if  not  satisfactory. 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Top 
BuggleK,  875s  fine  as  sold  at  $100. 
Phaetons,  8125;  same  as  sold  at 
$165.  Kmid  Carts,  81-4.  Full  line 
of  Harness,  all  Xo.  1  OakLeather 


64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


THE  BEST 


The  Very 

LATEST  a  HARROW  or  g 

LttSLOl  J  PIIITlUATflD  ! 


CULTIVATOR 

MADE, 


BUCKEYESE5MT2QIB 
nULTIVATDR 

Many  Farmers  favor  level  Cultiva 
tion  lor  corn,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  Combined  Corn  Cultivator  and 
Harrow  or  Fallow  Cultivator.  This 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  represented  by  the  cut.  it  is 
attached  to  our  regular  Cultivator 
Frame.  Without  the  center  teeth  it 
is  a  complete  Corn  Cultivator  and 
with  the  center  attachment  is  a  per¬ 
fect  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  - 

Buckeye  Drills,  Seeders,  Kay 
Rakes,  One  Horse  Cultivators, 
Walking  and  Combined  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Cider  Mills,  Etc. 

P.P.MAST&  co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

BEA1TCH  HOUSES. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Peoria,  Ills.  Omaha,  Neb.  r 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


stz 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowdcn's  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LQWDE1T,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

lA/’p-eGk.ROPE  SELVAGE  I  hllWfc 

Sizes  MESH.  Prices  REDUCED. 

s Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid. 


IHustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


“OSGOOD” 


U.  S.  Standard 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid 


3 121!  $35ig£*«*ea* 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


I  will  pay  $5  00  for  the 
largest  Parsy  raised  from 
my  seed.  Seeds.  25c.  per  package.  Plants,  2c.  each. 

FRANK  DAY,  Webster,  Mass. 


PANSIES. 


P50  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CTS.  PER  ROD. 
Writ*  JUHUJLUUI  H OYKN  MIUE  FEME  CO.,  CUICAUU 


Woodlawn  Nurseries 

und  FRUIT  FARM.  Sen  1  for  Catalogue  and  learn 
all  about  my  S.rawberrles.  Blackberries,  Haspberrles, 
Grapes.  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Khubarb  and  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Roses,  etc. 

A.  L.  WOOD,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


For  Introduction 


Regular  Price 


below.  J 


I  iiAutild.  TlLyuetAA. 

MM*', 

^  y cyJ  j 

yJtyuA.  y~dL  h  'tyly 

k-  - 

U  oryj^i 

10  cents  for  a  SjleCAJ1  ^  ,■  - 


m* 


'aa  l/tA'W 

’S-f- ,  K'W' . 


Special  Offer.-  Mention  The  R.  N  ,-Y.,  as  the  FIRST 
FIFTEEN  persons  answering  this  advertisement  and 
sending  25  cents  for  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  (regular  price.  50  cents),  will  each  receive 
The  American  Garden  one  full  year  without  further 
charge.  Subscription  price,  82.00  a  year. 

We  make  this  special  offer  to  test  this  R.  K.-Y. 
advertisement.  Send  25  cents  for  three  months 
immediately.  This  offer  is  limited  to  30  days. 
Address 

GARDEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd., 
10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


I  must  congratulate  you  on  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  “The  American  Garden.”  Always 
good,  it  is  one  now  that  any  publisher  may  well 
be  proud  of.  Letter-press  and  art  both  combine 
to  make  it  a  complete  work  for  the  library  as 
well  as  beautiful  for  the  center  table.— B.  S. 
HOXIE,  Secretary  Wisconsin  Horticultural 
Society. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  get  any  more  subscriptions, 
but,  to  the  credit  of  your  paper,  it  is  taken  by  almost  every 
one  connected,  or  interested,  in  the  gardening  business  in 
this  city.— FRANCIS  MARQUADE,  Gardener,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


It  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  “Gilt  Edge"  of 
Agricultural  Monthlies  in  the  United  States. 
Count  me  a  life  subscriber,  and  may  the  “Am¬ 
erican  Garden  ”  live  long  and  prosper.— G.  LOU- 
TREL  LUCAS,  Grower  of  Pineapples,  Indian 
River,  Florida. 

You-  Magazine  continues  to  go  ahead  rapidly.  It  is  mag¬ 
nify  ant.  and  almost  makes  me  wish  I  was  in  horticulture 
aga.n  — W.  J.  BEAL,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


Your  January  issue  is  so  charming  that  I  feel 
I  must  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  it  has  given 
me.  The  design  on  the  cover  is  so  graceful 
and  the  type  and  paper  so  superior  that  it  must 
emphatically  be  regarded  as  the  best-dressed  of 
our  horticultural  papers,  while  the  new  form  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement.  With  its  ex¬ 
cellent  reading  matter  and  fine  illustrations  t 
goes  far  beyond  a  mere  trade  journal  ;  it  must 
be  regarded  as  the  magazine  for  all  lovers  of 
nature  With  wishes  for  its  continued  prosper¬ 
ity  i  a:ii  Yours  faithfully, 

EM.  LOUISE  TAPLIN,  New  Jersey. 


Your  adrr.irabla  Journal  has  certainly  touched  high-water 
mark,  and  you  may  well  feel  proud  of  it.— CHARLES 
•I.  MAPES,  New  York. 


In  Prizes  offered  by  The  Ameri 
can  Garden  for  Good  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Kindred 
Work  for  1890. 

The  American  Garden.  ?  together,  ^  4SX  OO 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  J  t0Selaer  !  »J  UU 
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DEATH  OF  CHARLES  W.  IDELL. 


The  death  of  Charles  W.  Idell,  of  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  on  January  10th,  following 
that  of  Mr.  Peter  H  endeuson  by  two  days 
removes  from  the  business  community 
an  estimable  and  widely  known  citizen. 
Mr.  Idell  was  a  native  of  Crosswicks,  Bur¬ 
lington  County,  N.  J.,  where  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa¬ 
tion  such  as  the  country  schools  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  afforded.  In  1848,  he  came  to 
New  York  City  with  his  father,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fruit  commission  business 
which  he  continued  through  life.  In  1849, 
he  married  Miss  Josephine  B.  Beatty,  an 
estimable  young  lady  of  Allentown,  N.  J., 
and  with  his  young  bride,  moved  to  Hobo¬ 
ken,  where  they  resided  continuously  till 
his  death  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Idell  was  a  self-made  man,  supplementing 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education  by 
extensive  reading  and  study  in  his  maturer 
years.  He  was  an  early  and  valued  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  of  late  years  to  other 
agricultural  and  horticultural  journals, 
his  efforts  being  directed  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  noting  the  changes  that  had  occurred 
in  the  character  and  kinds  of  fruits,  pack¬ 
ages  and  methods  of  shipping  during  his 
42  yeai's  of  business  life,  and  to  inducing 
growers  to  strive  for  a  higher  standard  of 
produce  as  a  means  of  realizing  better 
prices  and  profits.  He  identified  himself 
with  the  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  first  annual  meeting  in  January,  1876, 
served  continuously  as  Vice-President,  and 
for  eight  years  was  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  in  attendance  at  every 
annual  meeting  except  the  last,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  contributed  valu¬ 
able  papers  at  each  meeting,  his  last  con¬ 
tributions  being  prepared  while  battling 
with  his  fatal  illness.  His  long  and  ex¬ 
tended  business  relations  with  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  over  a  wide  area  of  country 
and  his  thoroughly  honest  and  upright 
methods  won  their  esteem  and  confidence, 
and  those  who  knew  him  longest  loved  him 
best. 

His  practical  operations  in  horticulture 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  culture  of 
flowers— -of  which  he  was  passionately  fond 
— in  his  city  garden.  A  few  years  since  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  her  father.  Mrs.  Idell 
came  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead, 
and  its  management  devolved  on  him.  Here 
his  extensive  reading  and  observations  were 
of  great  advantage  to  him  in  developing 
and  executing  plans  for  its  improvement, 
and  much  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent 
there.  It  was  here  he  encountered  the 
drainage  problem  and  his  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  led  him  to  realize  its  importance  and 
necessity,  and  made  him  suggest  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  really  practical  and  useful  one  for 
the  fruit-growers  of  New  Jersey  to  consider, 
and  he  recommended  the  horticultural 
society  and  experiment  station  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  importance  in  a  practical  way. 
Modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
ever  ready  for  any  duty  he  felt  called  to 
perform,  his  death  creates  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  a 
void  that  is  seen  and  felt.  D.  B.  Idell,  one 
of  his  sons  who  for  years  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  him  in  business,  will  continue  it. 

w. 


Cikxan). 


MAGAZINE  REVIEW. 


THE  HOME-MAKER  contains  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled:  “A  Disgrace  a 
Century  Old.”  Five  months  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Mary,  the  mother  of  George 
Washington,  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  for  46  years  she  lived  as  a 
widow,  managing  with  great  ability  her 
vast  estates,  and  training  her  six  children 
for  lives  of  usefulness  and  honor.  She  was 
buried  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for 
so  many  years  her  home,  and  for  44  years 
her  grave  was  unmarked.  In  1833,  amid 
imposing  ceremonies,  and  eloquent  ora¬ 
tions,  was  laid  by  Andrew  Jackson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  corner-stone 
of  “  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
her  who  gave  birth  to  the  Founder 
and  Preserver  of  the  Union.”  ‘‘Tardy 
justice”  was  the  way  this  act  was 
then  characterized,  but  to-day,  the  unfin¬ 
ished  memorial  stands  neglected  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  field;  cattle  graze  around  its  base 


which  is  discolored  by  time  and  weather, 
and  desecrated  by  the  relic-seeker’s  ham¬ 
mer,  while  the  stately  shaft  which  was  to 
bear  aloft  the  bust  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  the  National  emblem,  lies 
half-buried  in  the  earth.  To  remove  this 
national  disgrace,  associations  are  form¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  for  their  object  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  memorial.  The  Home¬ 
maker  last  October  called  attention  to 
this  matter  in  an  able  article,  and  now 
purposes  to  take  an  active  part  in  raising 
funds  for  securing  the  early  completion  of 
the  monument.  Books  have  been  opened 
at  the  office  for  registration  of  money  con¬ 
tributed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  for  each  annual  subscription 
received  at  the  regular  price  during  the 
next  six  months,  75  cents  will  be  donat¬ 
ed  to  the  fund  if  the  request  accompan¬ 
ies  the  remittance.  “  Should  Women 
Vote?”  is  ably  discussed  by  Lucy  Stone. 
Certainly  they  should  have  the  right  in 
preference  to  the  horde  of  ignorant  and 
vicious  characters  now  accorded  that  priv¬ 
ilege.  The  classes  precluded  from  voting 
in  this  country  are  children,  idiots,  luna¬ 
tics,  criminals  and  women.  Fine  company 
for  the  lords  of  creation  to  impose  upon  her 
who  was  created  ‘‘a  helpmeet  for  man.” 
The  article  is  a  strong  and  impartial  argu¬ 
ment.  The  literary  and  other  departments 
are  well  filled  with  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  matter.  The  Home-Maker  Company, 
New  York. 


THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL  for 
February  can  but  delight  every  house¬ 
wife’s  heart.  In  the  cookery  department, 
there  are  numerous  recipes  for  making 
various  kinds  of  bread  and  rolls,  cooking 
different  kinds  of  meats  and  directions  for 
using  eggs  in  numberless  ways.  The  very 
recipes  themselves  are  so  appetizing  as  to 
create  a  craving  in  the  masculine  stomach. 
A  department  of  questions  and  answers 
gives  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  upon  any  subject  connected  with 
the  household.  The  latest  fashions  are 
given.  ‘‘Artistic  Needle-work”  is  filled 
with  designs  and  directions  for  this  fasci¬ 
nating  employment.  “  Mothers’  Corner  ” 
gives  much  needed  advice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  about  babies.  A  large  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  flowers  both  for  the  house 
and  the  garden.  The  literary  part  is 
well  filled  with  short  and  serial  stories 
by  such  well-known  writers  as  Mrs. 
A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife, 
Maud  Howe,  Mary  J.  Homes,  Dr.  Talmage, 
Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  Will  Carleton  and 
others.  The  housewife  or  mother  who 
does  not  receive  this  journal  regularly  is 
doing  without  an  invaluable  aid  in  her 
daily  duties.  Its  popularity  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  while  it  is  little  more 
than  six  years  since  the  first  number  was 
issued,  the  average  circulation  during  the 
last  year  was  more  than  a  half  million 
copies  each  month.  Although  the  regular 
subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year, 
the  publishers  offer  to  send  it  from  now 
until  July  1,  for  only  25  cents.  Mention 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  send  for  it  to  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3, 000, 000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits,  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent ,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers:  or  cull. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence,  H.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Sale  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B'ttay,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


«  YOU  CAN  K' 
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Pay  OFF  YOUR  i'A 

- -  n  T  V 

"  -  Mortgagees 

^jTHIS  WINTER  by 

working  evenings  for  the  rs? 

S3  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.  ftF 

of  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  <tt>rc)  m 
SfTH 

COUCH  KILLER 

(0^(006^0  (qiPS-i 


I  have  no  hesitation  In  re  c 
ommending  Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s 
Cough  Killer  for  coughs  and 
colds.  A  few  doses  cured  me. 
It  is  a 

WONDERFUL  REMEDY, 

writes  O.  L.  Walker,  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I- 
2fic.,  SOc.  and  Sgil  per  bot¬ 
tle. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  IT- 


AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  £2.50  an 
hour  during. spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.Rob- 
btns  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day, 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Gocea 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

arc  used  in  its  preparation-  It  has  snore 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cetit  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0„  Dorchester,  Mass. 


THE  SPANGLER 
SINCLE  ROW  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR. 


For  Truckers,  Cotton  and 
Tobacco  raisers.  Alscman- 
ufacturersof  the  Spangler 
Corn  Planter,  Lime 
Spreader,  Broadcast 
Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Grain  Drills.  Corn  Shell- 
Feed  and  Fodder 
etc.,  etc. 


Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

THE  SPANGLER  M’F’G  CD.,  -  fork.  Pa. 


WORTH  its  WEIGHT  in  GOLD! 

No  Farmer  or  Merchant  should  be  without  the 

“HANDY  AMOUNT  TABLES.” 

It  will  tell  you  a.t  a  glance  the  amount  or  answer 
resulting  from  any  number  being  multiplied  by  an¬ 
other  from  1  to  5,1)00.  It  is  used  and  recommended  by 
Clergymen,  Bankers,  Merchants  and  Farmers.  It 
will  be  used  a  thousand  times  where  the  interest  ta¬ 
ble  Is  used  onee.  Send  50  cents  for  sample  copy. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  school  district.  Address 

W.  B.  STOPPARD,  Cortland,  N.  V.,  U.  S.  A. 


100  Cards, Tags,  Fancy  and  Comic  Cards  for  ad  vt. 
purposes.  Send  price-list.  K.  Grlftlu,HeartLuke,Fa. 


OO  Agents’  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
It  or  pay  forfeit  New  portraits  Just  out. 
A  $3  50  sample  sent  free  to  all. 

CHIDKSTKR  &  SON,  28  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT 

Upon  favorable  terms,  In  a  thriving  town  of  2,000  In¬ 
habitants  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  line  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  o'  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Write  to 

THE  SPRAGUE  CREAMERY  COMPANY, 
Sprague,  Lincoln  County,  Wash. 


BoxCaucy,  100  colored  pictures. 
OMlllUjr  1  pack  NEW  cards  and  agents’ 
circulars,  all  for  6  cents  by  mail. 
A  Holley  Card  Co..  Meriden,  Conn. 


-^NJCookyour  F0TA  i  GES  with  the 

^PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  laundry  Stove*, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket 
Hell  lea.  Hog  Sraldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  8end  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


DETECTIVES 

Warned  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  aot  under  inilruotloui 
la  our  Secret  Servloe.  Experience  not  Decenary.  Particular!  Tree. 

tiranuan  Detectlfe  Bureau  Co.  44  (LrejduCiacinoUl.Q, 


and  plants;. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  m  the  GreenMoun- 
talns  of  Vermont.  It 
Is  very  early ;  color, 
greenish  white:  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  introduced 
that  ranks  first  .both 
In  earliness  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 
None  genuine 
without,  it,  ns  our  copyright  name  “  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  tot 
its  propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 
further  Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  IVew  Canaan,  Ct. 


S  Q 


OUR  NEW 


NEW 


FREE  S 

—ON—  mm 
APPLICA-  C 

,  <0  T,ON'  E 

Choice  Grown.  >A  D 
S  Higganum  Mfg.  Carp.  ^  S 

P.  O.  Box  370,  N.  Y.  City. 


FREE 


BOOK  ever  Printed 


SEED 


ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 


up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 


JP. . 

or  cost.  1000 000  extras.  Cheap  as 
dirt  by  oz.  &  lb.  Send  your  address. 
U.  II.  Sliuimvay,  Rockford,  Ill. 


CRAPE  VINES 

ut  greatly  reduced  rales.  Also 

rrre*  “ 


Strawberries. Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
i  Currants.  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Prices  reasonable  De- 
scrip.  Catalog,  with  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning 

FREE.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,  N.J. 


Our 

isao 

Catalogue 
is  ItKTTEU 
THAN  SVER. 
A  com  plete 
Gnrdentiuldc.full 


of  practical  ideas  about 
all  kinds  of 

SEEDS 


V  care  tub  lets  Flowers*  Bulbs,  etc., 
necessary  for  the  garden  is  mailed  FREE  to 
/  all  who  apply  !f  (hey  mention  till*  paper. 
"  With  prices  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  filling  orders  promptly,  generous  treatment  and 
over  40  year*  Seed  Farm  experience  enables  us  to  please  vou. 
A.W.LIVINRSTOX’S  BON8.Box«OO.COLl  MBUB.O. 


FRUIT  TREES 

VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grape*,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Senafor cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestcmn,  N.  J. 


379 

Varieties 


Lorillari  Tomato. 

Introduced  by  us  lastsea- 
son,  is  the  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown  ; 
unequalled  for  lercing  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a  pkt  of  the  original 
grower’s  seed,  and  our  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 
114  Chambers  St., 

P.  0.  Box  2641,  New  York. 


Fok  a  Disordered  Liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THS  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

-  J 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  ave  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prtw€ 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  the  inch) . SOcents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent* 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16«  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 129)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  oq 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
as  aeco»«  c'as«  mall  matter. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


THE  SILO— Published  by  Prof.  A.  J. 

Cook,  Agricultural  College  P.  O., 
Michigan.  This  little  volume  Is  having  a 
very  large  sale,  and  very  justly,  too  ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  little  pamphlets 
that  the  farmer  can  get.  The  silo  has 
come  to  stay.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  Many  dairymen  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  being  almost  as  valuable  as 
the  feed  bin.  This  pamphlet  tells  all  about 
silos  and  silage.  Price  25  cents. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — This  is  a  large  and 
costly  “Garden  Calendar”  (170  pages,)  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds  (garden,  farm  and  flower) 
and  a  remarkable  collection  of  plants. 
Among  these  we  note  water  lilies,  Nelum- 
bium  and  Nymphsea  of  many  varieties, 
and  other  aquatics,  palms,  cacti,  orchids 
for  houses  of  various  temperatures  (cool, 
temperate  and  tropical),  roses,  vines,  hardy 
perennial  herbaceous  plants  and  roots  in 
great  variety ;  ornamental  grasses,  hardy 
shrubs,  and,  finally,  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

It  will  be  sent  to  all  Rural  readers  on 
application,  and  it  is  certainly  worth 
applying  for. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  35  &  37 
Cortland  Street,  N.  Y.— This  is  indeed 
a  “  Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden,” 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  costly 
works  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
There  are  150  large  pages  with  colored  cov¬ 
ers  and  plates,  one  of  them  presenting  12 
roses,  “  Henderson’s  Garland  Collection,  ” 
quite  true  to  life,  which  makes  one  anxious 
for  the  rose  season  to  return.  The  Table 
Queen  Tomato,  now  offered  for  the  first,  as 
a  premium  only,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
heaviest  smooth  tomato  known,  being  very 
solid  with  few  seeds.  Henderson’s  Bush 
Lima  is  this  year  offered  at  one  dollar  per 
pint.  It  seems  that  175,000  packets  were 
sold  last  year.  Henderson’s  Succession 
Cabbage  is  offered  this  year  at  15  cents  per 
packet.  Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
value  of  three  varieties  of  potatoes,  viz., 
Early  Puritan,  Pride  of  the  West  and  Bill 
Nye.  The  first  has  often  been  alluded  to 
in  these  columns.  Bill  Nye  is  said  to  yield 
heavily  and  to  be  a  perfect  keeper.  The 
Pride  of  the  West  is  of  great  vigor  and,  it 
is  claimed,  is  the  “  heaviest  cropper  in 
America  to-day.”  The  Early  Ruby  Tomato 
is  represented  as  the  earliest  of  all  the  large 
tomatoes  which  combine  good  form,  color 
and  solidity.  A  beautiful  colored  plate  of 
pansies  and  sweet  peas  will  induce  many  to 
raise  these  charming  and  easily  grown 
flowers  that  have  never  appreciated  them 
before.  The  lists  of  plants  are  very  few 
and  a  colored  plate  of  certain  popular  an¬ 
nuals  will  please  the  eye  of  our  lady  read¬ 
ers.  In  the  plant  department,  much  space 
is  given  to  the  best  roses,  to  cannas  and 
chrysanthemums,  to  clematis,  grasses, 
vines,  palms,  verbenas  etc.,  and,  finally, 
to  a  choice  collection  of  small  fruits. 

This  magnificent  catalogue  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  every  one  who  owns  a  flower- 
plot,  garden  or  farm.  Send  for  it  and  men¬ 
tion  the  R.  N.-Y. 

The  MArEs  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  158  Front  Street,  N.  Y.— This 
treatise,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  is  full  of 
interesting  statements,  gleaned  from  many 
sources  that  cannot  fail  to  instruct  any 
farmer  who  will  examine  them  carefully. 
Even  though  the  farmer  does  not  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  purchase  fertilizers,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  facts  in  this  little  book  that  may 
induce  him  to  try  new  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
certain  rotations,  the  adaptation  of  certain 
crops  to  certain  soils,  all  of  which  may  lead 
to  larger  crops  produced  at  less  cost. 
Among  the  instructive  articles  alluded  to  is 
“  The  Success  of  a  Failure”  (page  nine)  “A 
Rotation  that  has  Doubled  the  Fertility  of 
Farms,”  “Jersey  Farms  that  Pay,”  “  Best 
Fertilizer  the  Cheapest,”  “To  Grow  Pay¬ 
ing  Crops  of  Corn  and  Bring  up  Poor 
Land  ”  (page  19),  etc.,  etc. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  long  been  of  the  opinion 
that  on  its  own  land  larger  and  better  crops 
of  potatoes  can  be  raised  by  the  use  of  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizers  than  by  the  use  of 
dung  of  any  kind  The  many  experiments 
made  at  the  Rural  Grounds  to  throw  light 
on  this  important  question  all  point  to  the 
same  answer.  Now,  it  appears,  from 
the  hundreds  of  prize-contesting  crops 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
there  are  very  many  farmers  who  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  great  mistake  that 
many  farmers  make  in  their  trials  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  that  they  do  not  purchase  a  high- 
grade  complete  potato  fertilizer.  They  are 
induced  to  believe  that  a  low-priced  arti¬ 
cle,  deficient  in  or  lacking  altogether  one  or 


another  of  the  chief  food  constituents,  will 
serve  the  crop  just  as  well  as  a  high-grade 
article  that  contains  all  the  essential  con- 


anti  flante. 


stituents  in  approximating  the  quantities 
which  the  crop  needs.  The  result  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment  and  a  blind,  illogical  condem¬ 
nation  of  all  fertilizers  whatsoever.  Such 
f  armers  are  standing  in  their  own  light. 
The  best  advice  we  can  offer  them  is  to  buy 
a  single  hag  of  potato  fertilizer  of  high- 
grade  and  use  it  on  an  experiment  plot 
next  to  another  on  which  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  farm  manure  is  used.  In  this 
way,  at  a  trifling  cost,  an  intelligent  con¬ 
clusion  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  Mapes  pamphlet  will  be  sent  without 
charge  to  all  of  our  readers  who  apply  to 
the  company,  the  address  of  which  is  given 
at  the  head  of  this  notice. 

Lister’s  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works. — This  house  issues  a  small  hand¬ 
book  in  the  place  of  a  large  catalogue.  It  is 
a  very  complete  and  handy  little  volume  as 
it  contains  blank  pages  for  memoranda,  be¬ 
sides  many  items  of  great  value  to  farmers. 
The  Lister’s  fertilizers  are  noted  as  being 
“  high-grade.”  As  analyzed  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  they  show  a  very  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  value.  The  following  note  from 


No  engraving  can  do  justice  to  the  unique  and  peer¬ 
less  beauty  of  this  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  Imagine  plants 
completely  studded  with  balls  of  flowers  one  foot  in 
circumference,  whose  petals  curve  gracefully  inward, 
and  which  in  turn  are  dotted  with  a  peculiar  hairy -like 
growth,  the  whole  resembling,  more  than  anything 
else,  masses  of  SNOW-WHITE  OSTRICH  PLUMES,  and  you  then 
begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  royal 
flower.  Your  garden  will  not  be  complete  this  season 
ifit  does  not  contain  the“OSTRICH  PLUME  CHRYSANTHEMUM." 

(Plain  and  full  instructionsforculture  with  each  order. ) 

PRICE. — For  fine  plants,  certain  to  bloom,  40c.  each, 
three  plants  for  $1 ;  seven  plants  for  $2;  twelve  plants 
for  $3.  Free  by  mail. 

With  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or  more  will 
be  sent  gratis  oursuperb  Catalogue  of  "EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN"  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  on  con¬ 
dition  that  you  will  say  In  what  paper  you  saw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Club  orders  for  THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE 
plants  can  have  the  Catalogue  sent, when  desired,  to  the 
SEPARATE  ADDRESS  of  each  member  comprising  the=ogMj 
club,  provided  always  that  the  paper  is  named. 


THE  “OSTRICH  PLUME” 

, CHRYSANTHEMUM 

_ (Mrs,  Alpheus  Hardy). _ _ 


PETER  HENDERSON  WiMWYORK 


35 &A? 


this  hand-book  strikes  at  a  matter  that  is 
of  increasing  interest  to  the  Eastern 
farmer : 

“Increasing  fertility  by  means  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizers  is  a  question  agitating  the 
minds  of  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  in 
their  efforts  to  compete  with  their  brethren 
in  the  great  wheat-growing  States  of  the 
West,  who,  as  yet,  use  no  chemical  fertili¬ 
zers.  The  progressive  Eastern  farmer  who 
has  studied  the  situation,  knows  that  to 
compete  successfully  he  must  increase  the 
fertility  of  his  land.  He  cannot  increase 
his  acreage  to  any  great  extent ;  he  must 
therefore  increase  the  yield  per  acre  now 
under  cultivation.  Can  this  be  done  by  the 
use  of  chemical  fertilizers?  We  believe  it 
can,  and  is  being  done  by  many.  Come 
with  us,  progressive  farmers  of  the  East, 
and  we  will  show  you  how,  and  before 
many  years  we  expect  to  have  the  same' 
question  to  answer  for  your  brethren  in  the 
West.” 


IIRPEF’^  Emmjlnnual 

■  ■  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 
Mi  plates  painted  from  natare,  tells  all  al 

BEST  SEEDS^MiiH^H 


plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 

RARE  NOVELTIES  * 


including  RARE  NOVELT I ES  of  sterling  merit, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nPCITD^C  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

UrVLurV  W  BULBS  &  requisites! 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  Half 
a  Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 
the  future.  We  avoid  sensational  and  impossible  novelties,  so  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  rely  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR-^^^Jr^S,1; 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

6p$a£  HENRY  a  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


ROBERT  BONNER’S  SONS,  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  have 
issued  as  No.  13  of  the  Ledger  Library,  an 
account  of  the  life  and  explorations  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  his  latest  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  rescue  of  Emin  Bey.  It  is  a  brief 
plain  story  of  his  early  life  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,  with  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  his.  becoming  the  foremost  adven¬ 
turer  and  explorer  of  his  age.  The  book  is 
bound  in  paper  covers,  and  is  mailed  for  50 
cents.  Herbert  Ward  begins  with  the  first 
March  number  of  the  Ledger,  a  series  of 
articles  upon  his  adventures  in  Africa,  en¬ 
titled  “  Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Canni¬ 
bals.”  Considering  the  interest  now  ex¬ 
isting  with  relation  to  the  Dark  Continent, 
these  cannot  fail  to  be  an  absorbing  at¬ 
traction.  Single  copies  may  be  obtained 
for  five  cents  of  the  publishers. 


lUi.scfUancou.s  gulvtrti.sing. 


-“BEAUTY 


Cuticura  Remedies  Curb 
Skin  and  Blood  Diseas*® 
from  Pimples  to  Scrofula 


NO  PEN  CAN  DO  JUSTICE  TO  THE  ESTEEM  IN 
which  the  Cuticura  Remedies  are  held  by  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  whose  lives  have  been 
made  happy  by  the  cure  of  agODlzing,  humiliating. 
Itching,  scaly  and  pimply  diseases  of  the  skin,  scalp 
and  blood,  with  loss  of  hair. 

Cuticura.  the  great  Skin  Cure,  and  Cuticura  Soap, 
an  exquisite  Skin  Besuilfler.  prepared  froir  !r,  exter 
nallv,  and  CrncuRA  Resolvent.  the  new  Blood  Puri¬ 
fier,  internally,  are  a  positive  cure  for  every  form  of 
skin  and  blood  disease,  from  pimples  to  scrofula 
Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50c.  ;  Soap,  25c. 
Resolvent.’  $!.  Prepared  by  the  Potter  Drio  and 
Chemical  Co..  Boston.  Mass. 

Send  for  “  How  to  Cure  Skin  Diseases." 


VICKS  PLANTS 

FLORAL  Gl  IDE  FOR  1800.  the  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue  of  America,  contains  complete  list  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs,  Potatoes  and  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Same  shape 
and  style  as  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year.  Many  new  and  elegant  illustrations  handsome  colored 
plate  SxlO'a  inches,  and  frontispiece.  Special  Caiah  Priie*  OlOOO.OO;  (<ee  Floral  Ciuide.  Every 
person  who  owns  a  foot  of  land  or  cultivates  a  plant  should  have  a  copy  Mailed  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  which  amount  may  be  deducted  from  first  order.  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  ? REE. 

JAMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER,  N-  v 


PUIST’SI 

MORHIHG  STAR  PEaI 

The  Earliest  Pea  in  the  World.* 


THE  FIRST  IN  THE  MARKET 

from  all  the  large  Pea  growing  sections  last  sea¬ 
son.  Mailed  postpaid  —  One-third  Pint,  15  cts. 
Pint,  30  cts.  Quart,  50  cts.  Two  Quarts,  90  cts. 

BISMARCK  DWARF  BUTTER  WAX  BEAN- 

BEST  VARIETY  KNOWN,  most  productive,  entirely  stringless  and  free  from  rust. 
One-third  Pint,  35  cts.  Pint,  40  cts.  Quart,  70  cts.  Special  Prices  on  all  Seeds  by  quantity. 

BIIKTJC  CARDEN  GUIDE  and  ALMANAC  for  1890  contains  144  pages  with 

DUIa  I  a  ourpricesand  DISCOUNTS  RANGING  FROM  10  TO  20  PER  CT.  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR.  seed  grower, 

STORES,  922  &  924  Market  St.,  I«tt«  Post  office.  PHILADELPHIA. 

One  Pkt.  of  The  Wonderful  Lima  Bean  FREE  for  every  dollars  worth  of  Seed  ordered. 


ERRARD’SSEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

A  [Y  SEED  POT ATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
iu  oi  tlie  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  ray  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  titan  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Kates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  £F“Xame  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


tW  Ptmplea,  blackheads,  chapped  and  oily  skin  _aej 
l prevented  by  Cuticura  soap.  Jtl 


Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains  and  Weakness 
speedily  cured  by  Cuticura  A.vti-Pain  Plas 
tick,  the  only  oain-kllllng  plaster 


100  SOUQS  fora2cent  stamp.  Home&Youth  Cadiz,  O. 


GROUND  FRESH  BONE  AND  MEAT. 

IS  PREPARED  from  tne  bones  as  colli  cted  from 
the  Butcher  Markets  dally.  We  gtlnil  It  with 
the  meat,  muscle  and  marrow,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  butcher's  block,  and  Is  so  line  that  Poultry  can 
consume  every  particle  of  it  without  waste.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  animal  food  in  existence  for 
laying  hens.  We  also  recommend  it  for  dog  feed 
\\  e  are  supplying  some  of  the  principal  Kennels  In 
.  this  vicinity.  For  particulars  send  for  l  irculars. 
PRICES  :  100  pounds  and  over,  2c.  per  pound.  Less 
than  100  pounds,  2kc.  uerpound.  Adaress  ail  orders  to 
ll,  A.  BAHTLETT,  Worceater.  Mans. 


SEED  POTATOES!!! 

Crown  in  Aroostook  County  Maine. 

Our  Seed  Potatoes  are  of  the  best  standard  varieties,  grown  on  new  ground  in  the 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  Maine,  and  selected  by  ourselves  with  great  cate.  We  offer 
you  Pure  Seed  of  the  variety  that  won  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  sixth  prizes,  offered  last 
season  by  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  largest  yield  of  potatoes  from  one  acre,  on  fol¬ 
lowing  records : 

1st  Prize,  C.  B.  COY,  738*  Bushels. 

3d  “  F.  S.  W1CCIN,  537*  “ 

5th  “  D.  MOORE,  523  “ 

6th  “  C.  W.  MOORE,  402  “ 

Don’t  waste  your  time,  land  and  money  fooling  with  new  aud  untried  varieties,  when 
you  can  obtain  seed  with  above  record.  Send  for  circular  ;  mailed  free. 

W M .  S.  SWEET  &.  SON, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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To  REMOVE  PAINT— Sit  on  it  .—Denison 
Herald. 

News  from  the  Deep.— Triton  (at  home 
on  a  visit) :  “  Well,  father,  what  is  the 
news?”  Neptune:  “Nothing  much,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  large  number  of  the  fishes  have 
struck  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  scale.” 
—New  York  Sun. 

. Superfluous.  Book  agent:  “I  should 
like  to  show'  you  our  hew  cheap  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.”  Vermont 
farmer :  “  Mister,  you  needn’t  show 

me  any  cyclopedias.  My  boy  graduated 
from  college  this  week.”  -Bwrlington  Free 
Press. 

Distinguished  Foreigner  :  “Do  the 
American  humorous  papers  caricature 
public  men  ?”  Public  Man  (savagely) : 
“Huh!  We  haven’t  any  humorous  papers 
in  America.”  Distinguished  Foreigner, 
quietly:  “Ah!  they  do,  I  see.” — Puck. 

Guest  (to  restaurant  table  girl):  “What 
have  you  got  for  dinner  ?”  Table  Girl : 
“Roast  beeffricasseed  chicken  stewed  lamb- 
ashbakedandfriedpotatoeslndianpudding- 
milkteaandcoflfee.”  Guest:  “  Give  me  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  syllables.” — Lawrence  Amer¬ 
ican. 

How  it  Occurred.— Black,  an  expert 
stenographer:  “Say,  Green,  the  boy  from 
the  Journal  office  is  here  after  the  transcript 
of  that  temperance  lecture.  Is  it  ’most  fin¬ 
ished?”  Green  (a  novice):  “All  but  a 
short  sentence  in  about  the  middle  of  it, 
and  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can  make  out  from 
my  notes  what  it  is.”  Black:  “Just  insert 
‘great  applause,’  and  let  It  go.”  Green 
acts  upon  suggestion,  and  the  lecture  is 
sent  to  the  Journal  office  for  publication 
with  the  doctored  part  reading :  “  Friends, 

I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  moments 
longer.”  (Great  applause.) — Life. 


fjftirfttlUtnam*  SUt’frtis'iitfl. 


There  is  no 
animal  in  the 
■world  which 
will  show  the 
good  attention 
and  care  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  more  quickly  than  a  horse.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  every  one  in  charge  of  horses 
that  PHKNOI,  SODIQUE  will  keep  a  horse’s 
back,  body  and  limbs  in  better  trim,  and  more 
quickly  heal  any  bruise,  abrasion  or  wound  with 
out  leaving  a  scat,  than  any  other  preparation 
known.  Price,  50  cents. 

For  descriptive  rirevtars  and  testimonials  address  the 
Proprietors,  IIancb  Dkos.  &  White, Philadelphia 
For  sale  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandise  Dealers. 


IMITATION 
IS  THE 

SINGEREST  FLATTERY. 

- :  o  : - 


Sample  Free  if  you  state  list  of  roof. 


innmiiiuiif 

INDIANA  PAINT 


ER  ROOFING  . 


'  UNEQUALED 

For  ITotiso,  Barn, 
'  and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  nook. 
Iliiitno  N(.,  New  York  City. 

ROOFING  CO. 


The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures,  originated  by  Prof.  Levi  StocK 
bridge,  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  were  the  Original  Special  Fertilizers  introduced 
in  America,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  the  field  and  laboratory,  and  still 
maintain  the  lead.  Like  all  good  things,  they  have  been  extensively 
copied,  but  the  copies  have  not  been  equal  to  the  originals  in  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power,  as  the  great  prize  crops  the  past  year  have  conclusively 
shown,  the  Stockbridge  Manures  winning  over  all  other  fertilizers  iu 
these  interesting  contests.  We  did  not  know  any  of  the  contestants, 
and  the  Stockbridge  which  they  used  was  obtained  from  our  usual  sup¬ 
ply  in  agents’  hands. 

AS  THERE  IS  NO  CHEATING  THEPLANT,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Stockbridge  Manure  led  in  the  coutest.  It  is  evident  that  these 
great  crops  were  fed  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  proper  amount  of 
plant  food  in  acceptable,  soluble  forms.  Large  quantities  of  unavail¬ 
able  plant  food,  costing  but  little,  may  deceive  chemists  into  giving 
high  analyses  and  high  valuations,  but  they  won’t  send  up  the  crops. 
The  public  may  he  misled,  but  the  plant  never. 

Pamphlets  for  18fM)  and  rules  for  the  great  potato  contest  sent  f  re< 
to  any  address. 


PIANO  FORTES 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNAUE  dc  CO.. 

Hai.timoiiic,  22  A  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148 Fifth  Ave.  Washington  .817  M’k’t  Space 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Turn  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
ID  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
hatter  per  week.  In  which  9(5  Cows 
have  averaged  10,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  «  NEW  YORK. 


Clydesdale,  Percberon,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Ktandnrd-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

- mAnukaotuhkus  of - 

ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

Factory:  Newark,  N.  J.  Raltimnro  Mrl 

Office:  201  &  203  O'Donnell’s  Wharf,  DdlllUlUrB,  RID 

Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  January  2T,  1890. 

To  Lister's  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  purchased  from  Andrew  Erwin  your  fertilizers  tor  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  compared  them  with  other  brands,  and  I  am  satisfied  from  past  experience 
that  there  is  no  fertilizer  that  will  give  better  results  for  the  money  in  the  market.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  it  for  all  crops,  both  for  its  quickness  and  lasting  qualities. 

Truly  yours,  Frank  M.  Fetter. 


►J.  «-J<  sj«  rje  ►J,  rje  rg)  ►J,  ►J.  ►J.  «.J«  S-J.  Jh  ►J?  A  ►J*  ►J-*  .J.  .J.  .J.  rgt  ►J.  .J,  .J.  .J. 

The  man  who  has  invested  trout  three  Wo  oiler  the  man  who  wants  service 

to  live  dollars  hi  a  Rubber  Coat,  and  (not  style)  a  garment  that  will  keep 

ut  his  first  hall  hour  s  experience  In  a  m  m  mh  aHH  him  dry  In  the  hardest  storm.  It  Is 
a  storm  finds  to  his  sorrow  that  It  Is  Lg  ■  called  TOWER’S  F1SII  BRAND 

hardly  a  hotter  protection  than  a  mos-  WW  I  “  SLICKER,"  a  name  familiar  to  every 

quito  . . .  only  feels  chagrined  m  m  Cow-boy  all  over  the  land.  With  them 

at  being  so  badly  taken  in,  but  also  ■  ■  Ha  ■  the  only  perfect  Wind  and  Waterprool 

feels  ii  hi’  does  not  look  exactly  like  Ub  |«M  Coat  is  “Tower's  Fish  Brand  Sllcfcc 

Ask  for  the  “  F18H  BRAND”  8liojc*r  Ibl  ■  and  take  no  other.  If  your  storekeep 

does  not  have  the  fish  iiiiand,  send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A.J.  ToWkr,20  Simmons  St.,  Boston.  Mast 

s-J«  >i«  sje.j.  >J<  >^<  >J«  >^« 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cnttle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quulily  of  stock.  (In  writing  mentlou 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

K'  HACUKE.  N.  V. 


0  A  A  PEHCHEEONS 

.  „  FRENCH 
COACH  HOUSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufnct'd  by 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction' 
guaranteed.  Lane's 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie 


1  durable. 

,  N.  YJ 


Hold  by  llurd  wore  Dealera  Henernlly. 


“THE  IDAHO  PEAR.” 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer,  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Marry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  T.  T.  Lyon,  \V.  Fal¬ 
coner.  Storrs  &  Harrison,  T.  V.  Munson,  H. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Van  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  92.50 
Three  for  90.00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO., 

LKWIMTON,  IDAHO. 


FOB  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR 

NEW  YORK  GROWN  STOCK. 

SI  ItOMI,  IIKAl.THY  nml  VIUOItOUH. 


1 ,000,000STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries.  Grapes,  Currant*  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
klrda.  l.UUn.OOO  Vegetable  Hunts  of  Cabbage.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Tomato  Celery  Etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  IltV'YKK,  Cornwall,  IV.  V. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 


We  make  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Spraying  tumps 
In  It  e  market.  Send  for  Illustrated  Clieular. 

BUMfcKY  «v  COMPANY  Limited, 
ttaueca  Falls.  A.  Y. 


Pll  CC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  onys  and 
ILCOi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  n< 
sm .post lory.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  kiikk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuiti.k  &  co..  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City 


SALESMEN 


WAWTtJ  rONCE-^ 


I  few  good  men  to  »el! 
I  our  good h  by  Nbtnplo  to  the  wholesale 
■  and  rctal  1 1  rade.  We  are  the  largest 
tnantjfaoturcralnonrllneln  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Pcrmi' 
feral {hinUIob.  Mumry  ad vanrad  for  ware* , advertising, et4J.  For  ful 
fcfeciuu  address,  Ccutcuulal  Mfy.  Co.,  Chicago,  UL,  or  UiwiuuaU,  0 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of 
Good  butter  deinnnds  a  good  wrapper. 


THE  DATX  YMHWtS  FHIKKD 

The  Cheapest.  The  lli'Hl.  The  lllghcnt  (futility. 

Over  la.unu  progressive  ctea merles,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wra pplng  Rutter,  Cheese,  ljiro,  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc.,  Eu:. 

Ties . 


Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 


A  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rung-Hole  Rorer, 


Tobacco  Culler. 


Fruit  and  Jelly  Press, 


Cheese  Knife, 


‘rice, 

,2.00 


MCM  0H09PCW 


’87  Lawn  Mower, 


For  Sale  by  the  Jfardivare  Trade. 

IF  you  cannot  get  this  Meat 
Chopperfrom  your  Hardware 
Dealer,  send  money  to  us  and 
we  will  express  by  first  fast  train. 

ENTERPRISE  M'F’O  CO., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phllada. 


Coffeo  and  Spice  Mill, 


Cherry  Stoner, 


Cork  Praguer, 


Measuring  Faucet, 


j)  Sausage  SI uffer.  |  Smoked  Beef  Sharer, 


j  m 

Send  for 
Catalogue 
of 

Specialties 


POULTRY 
KNIFE  50C 


107  S.  0TH  ST.  PHILA.  PA. 


WANT  A  FARM 

FLORIDA? 

The  J  T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

Ball  ways  und  Steamers)  cover  qne  thousand  miles 
territory ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 
ISF”  WE  WANT  WORKERS.  ^ 

Good  lands  sold  Oil  ISA  I*,  and  tlrst  freight  and  tickets 
Fit  ICR  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 


JD  DAQDHTT  Laud  Commissioner, 

.  n.  “Annul  I,  J.  T.  a  K.  W.  System. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


GRINDS® 


(•rnhuin  Flou 


Bone,  _ , 

Oy-HlerShella, 
r  A  Corn,  intho 
(F  Wilson's 


CCHftNDiyilLLa*& 


In  koeploKFoubry.  Aleo  P - 

...  ..  ..  " I,I,S. Circulars  and  tostimonlale 


FA  KM  FRED  MILLS 
ueut  on  application.  \YII. 


)  modi 

II.I.S  an 


'3 


SON  BROS.  Easton.  Fa. 


wicks  forlOct*. 

*2,2.1  per  gross, 
per  gross.  Large  size 
One  gross,  assorted 
Address,  F.  O 


Everlasting  Wlcko™.* 

Invention  or  the  Age.  Ke- 
qulres  no  trimming  ns  it 
will  never  burn  out.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  oil  burns,  as  the 
wick  is  made  of  “  Mineral 
Wool, "which  cannot  burn, 
nml  so  there  can  he  no  es¬ 
cape  of  black  smoke  or 
soot  to  discolor  the  chim¬ 
ney,  Ac.  (lives  a  white,  clear, 
brilliant  light.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Agents  cun  make 
fortunes  with  it.  Itotall  price,  10 
cts.cuch.  We  will  send  J  sample 
Small  size  wicks,  20  ets.  per  dot.. 
Medium  size,  25  ets.  per  dot.,  S2.75 

oss. 


odium  size.  25  ets.  per  dot.,  S2 
to, 80  ets.  per  dot.,  *8.25  pergro 
sizes,  *2,75.  All  itostimld. 
WEHUSKEY,  Providence,  K.L 


'OURNA^T? 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2092. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  i,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


I  Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  i8qo,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE. 


From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  43. 
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COLOI1DO BLUE  SPRUCE 


Hardier  on  bleak  prairies  than 
the  Norway  Spruce  or 
even  White  Pine. 


Hardy  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Northern  Iowa  and 
Northern  Illinois. 


“NOT  EVEN  THE  TERMINAL  BUD  INJURED.” 

Seedlings  Run  from  Four  Green 
to  One  Blue. 


Easy  to  Transplant ;  Thrives  both 
in  Poor  and  Rich  Soil. 


Notes  from  Robert  Douglas,  Illinois; 
President  Berckmans,  Georgia; 
William  Falconer,  Long  Island; 
Professor  Beal,  Michigan;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saunders,  Canada;  Ell— 
wanger  &  Barry,  New  York;  Storrs 
&  Harrison,  Ohio;  Professor  T.  V. 
Munson,  Texas. 


Several  specimens  of  these  trees  were 
planted  in  the  Rural  Grounds  about  12 
years  ago.  The  tallest  is  now  12  feet  high. 
They  were  about  three  feet  high  when 
planted.  They  have  never  suffered  from 
cold,  heat  or  insects  or  from  any  other 
cause.  What  kind  of  situation  or  soil  they 
prefer  cannot  be  even  guessed  at  as,  with 
us,  one  specimen  in  a  high,  dry  position 
thrives  as  well  as  another  in  somewhat 
low,  moist  ground.  No  tree  is  more  ad¬ 
mired  from  the  time  it  has  made  its  spring 
growth  until  midsummer,  when  the  bluish, 
lilac-colored  bloom  of  its  leaves  begins  to 
fade.  The  name  of  Blue  Spruce  is  not  well 
chosen,  since  many  trees  are  so  far  from 
blue  that  at  a  short  distance  they  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  Norway.  It  is  too  soon  to 
say  with  any  positiveness  how  this  promis¬ 
ing  tree  may  compare  with  the  Norway 
Spruce  or  its  many  handsome  varieties. 
As  judged  at  this  time,  it  is  the  equal  of  any 
of  them,  with  the  promise  of  superiority  in 
several  important  respects,  such  as  hardi¬ 
ness,  retention  of  its  lower  branches,  less 
liability  to  injury  from  exposure  and  storms 
and  freedom  from  insects. 

Botanists  have  vied  with  some  of  our  en¬ 
terprising  seedsmen’s  catalogues  in  con- 
fuddling  the  name  of  this  tree.  Its  present 
approved  name  is  Picea  pungens,  though 
our  friends  will  not  find  it  so  named  in  the 
catalogues  of  to-day  as  they  have  not  as 
yet  accepted  that  unpardonable  change 
which  gives  Abies  to  the  firs  and  Picea  to 
the  spruces. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  have  it  Abies  pun¬ 
gens;  Storrs  &  Harrison  simply  the  Colora¬ 
do  Blue  Spruce ;  Parsons  &  Sons,  Abies 
pungens,  syn.  Picea  pungens. 

The  price  varies  from  50  cents  to  $2  each 
according  to  size. 

FROM  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  plants  of  the 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens,  from 
Colorado  mountain  stock),  planted  in  dif¬ 
ferent  soils  and  exposures.  It  thrives  well 
in  poor  soil  and  in  rich  soil,  in  bleak  and  in 
sheltered  places,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
hardiest  of  all  of  our  spruces,  native  or  ex¬ 
otic.  It  is  not  nearly  so  fast-growing  while 
young  as  is  the  Norway  Spruce,  but  it  is  a 
hardier  and  prettier  tree,  and  in  situations 
where  the  Norway  Spruces  are  sadly  marred 
on  the  north-west  side  by  searing  winter 
winds,  the  Blue  Spruces  are  perfectly  in¬ 
tact.  In  winter,  especially  in  February 
and  early  March,  we  often  have  icy  storms, 
that  is,  sleet  immediately  followed  by 
hard  freezing,  which  encases  the  branches 
and  twigs  in  a  coating  of  ice.  In  case  of  a 
wind  storm  when  the  trees  are  in  this  con¬ 
dition  the  points  of  the  twigs  of  the  Nor¬ 
way  Spruces  are  snapped  off  in  countless 
numbers,  but  those  of  the  Blue  Spruces  are 
injured  only  very  little.  Our  Norway 
Spruces  are  often  much  infested  with  red 
spider  in  summer,  but  the  Blue  Spruces,  m 
our  grounds  anyway,  have  so  far  been  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  pest.  Whether  or  not  old 
trees  of  the  Blue  Spruce  may  hold  their 


lower  branches  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  none 
of  our  specimens  are  large  or  old  enough  to 
judge  by;  but  true  it  is,  our  old  Norways 
are  thin  and  ragged  enough  near  the 
ground.  Our  bluest  spruces  are  all  grafted 
plants.  From  seed  they  run  from  plain 
green  to  blue ;  indeed,  some  of  our  Blues 
from  seed  are  just  as  good  as  the  grafted 
Blues ;  but  I  should  say  only  about  20  per 
cent,  of  seedlings  are  good  Blues.  The 
Blue  Spruce  is  easy  to  transplant.  From 
Waukegan,  over  1,000  miles  away,  we  got, 
a  few  years  ago,  as  many  as  would  plant  a 
triple  row  for  a  shelter-belt  to  our  or¬ 
chard,  and  we  have  never  lost  one  of  them. 

Queens  County,  Long  Island,  N  Y. 

FROM  PROF.  WM.  SAUNDERS. 

The  first  specimens  of  Picea  pungens  I 
obtained,  were  got  five  or  six  yeers  ago 
from  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
and  planted  on  my  little  farm  near  London, 
Ont.  The  trees  have  grown  well  and  proved 
perfectly  hardy,  having  wintered  without 
any  injury.  In  the  spring  of  1888  I  bought 
a  number  of  specimens  from  Douglas  & 
Sons,  both  of  the  blue  and  green  varieties ; 
these  are  planted  at  the  experiment  farm 
here,  and  have  stood  the  past  winter  re¬ 
markably  well;  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  the 
specimens  have  been  injured,  although  the 
thermometer  showed  about  50  below  zero 
on  several  occasions.  I  think  the  Blue 
Spruce  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
valuable  of  the  ornamental  evergreens,  on 
account  of  its  great  hardiness  and  the 
beauty  of  its  appearance. 

Central  Experiment  Farm,  Ottawa,  Can. 

FROM  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

Picea  pungens,  the  Blue  Spruce,  has  al¬ 
ways  done  well  here.  It  is  too  soon  for  us 
to  report  on  old  trees,  as  we  have  none  over 
10  feet  high.  It  does  as  well  as  the  Nor¬ 
way  up  to  that  hight,  though  it  grows 
more  slowly. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

FROM  ROBERT  DOUGLAS. 

Only  that  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  long 
journey,  I  would  give  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  long 
list  of  praises  in  describing  Picea  pungens. 

I  have  given  close  attention  to  it  since 
1870,  when  I  found  trees  standing  on  bleak 
open  prairies  unscathed,  side  by  side  with 
the  Norway  Spruce,  Balsam  Fir  and  White 
Pines  browned  badly  after  a  hard  winter. 
I  went  and  examined  specimens  in  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  northern  Iowa  and  northern 
Illinois,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Pike’s  Peak  by  the  miners  returning  home 
in  their  wagons.  In  no  case  did  I  find  one 
on  which  even  the  terminal  bud  was 
injured.  I  offered  $100  for  a  tree  12  feet 
high,  but  it  could  not  be  bought.  I  have 
had  collectors  in  the  mountains,  and  about 
one  year  in  four  we  get  some  seeds.  We  have 
sold  more  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
As  the  cost  has  been  heavy,  we  ask  a  good 
price  for  them.  We  sell  more  than  we  did, 
but  mostly  to  wealthy  men.  We  have  a 
large  stock  now  from  seedlings  up  to  four 
feet.  These  run  about  four  to  five  green 
to  one  blue,  but  the  green  are  fine  trees  in 
form ;  so  are  the  blue,  and  being  a  novelty, 
they  are  more  sought  after.  We  had  offers 
from  two  of  the  leading  nursery  firms  in 
England  to  take  all  our  blue  at  our  price  ; 
but  we  took  too  much  pride  in  introducing 
this  tree  to  send  the  cream  of  our  stock  to 
another  country,  and  let  our  own  people 
have  the  skimmings.  There  are  fine  speci¬ 
mens  at  Sargent’s  and  around  Boston  from 
the  first  seeds  sent  out  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

FROM  PRES.  P.  J.  BERCKMANS. 

Neither  Abies  nor  Picea,  of  the  sub¬ 
families  of  pines,  thrives  in  this  section,, 
except  an  occasional  specimen  of  Abies 
Canadensis  planted  in  strong  clay  soil. 
Picea  pungens  I  have  never  tried.  About 
15  years  ago  1  had  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Norway  Spruce  which  had  attained  a  hight 
of  10  to  12  feet,  but  they  showed  a  dwarfed. 
growth  as  they  had  been  planted  15  years. 
Without  any  premonitory  signs  of  disease, 
all  died  suddenly  in  July,  and  since  then  I 
have  never  had  a  plant  that  survived  more 
than  two  years.  Our  climate  is  too  warm 
for  these  species. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

FROM  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  Pinns 
pungens.  It  seems  to  be  an  extremely 
hardy  and  vigorous  tree,  of  graceful  habit, 
with  beautiful  blue  foliage.  We  consider 
it  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of 
hardy  coniferous  trees. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  have  been  growing  the  Blue  Spruce 
for  only  two  years.  It  seems  to  thrive  well, 
so  far.  It  grows  on  a  heavy  clay  soil  in 


rows  alongside  of  the  Norway  and  we  can 
see  but  little  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
two ;  perhaps  the  Norway  is  a  little  more 
vigorous.  We  think  it  will  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  place  and  be  one  of  the  most  largely 
planted  of  the  evergreens  as  it  becomes 
known. 

Painesville,  O. 

FROM  PROF.  T.  Y.  MUNSON. 

Not  having  tried  Picea  pungens  here,  I 
cannot  say  how  it  would  succeed.  I  have 
found  the  Norway  and  other  spruces  fail¬ 
ures.  Nearly  all  the  Northern  conifers 
do  poorly  with  us.  The  Austrian  Pine  is 
the  best  of  that  genus.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  evergreens  (conifers)  here  are  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Arbor- vittes,  the  Red  Cedars,  the  Trail¬ 
ing  Junipers,  the  Irish  Juniper,  and  several 
of  the  Retinisporas.  I  hope  to  try  some  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  evergreens,  among 
which  we  may  expect  some  good  successes. 
The  Lawson’s  Cypress  does  only  moderately 
well  here. 

Denison,  Texas. 


THE  DESERTED  FARMS  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 


Sons  and  homes  of  the  Granite  State; 
causes  of  agricultural  depression  there 
and  elsewhere;  cheap  rail  and  water 
transportation  all  the  world  over  puts 
the  cultured,  well-fed  American  farmer 
at  work  alongside  the  ignorant,  half- 
starved  Indian  ryot  and  the  brutal, 
wretched  Russian  ex-serf;  tendency  of 
population  to  concentrate  in  manufac¬ 
turing  centers  and  recent  multiplicat  ion 
of  these;  vast  and  rapid  development 
of  the  nation  draws  away  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  older  States ;  depreciation  of 
land  and  depopulation  of  farms  every¬ 
where;  the  national  policy  a  cause  of 
agricultural  depression ;  overproduc¬ 
tion;  fairer  prospects  ahead. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  discussion,  in  the  columns  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  and  elsewhere,  of  the  abandoned  farm 
homes  of  New  Hampshire.  The  assertion 
seems  to  be  authoritatively  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  above  State  that  the  land 
that  raised  a  Greeley,  a  Webster,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  Henry  Wilson,  Zachariah  Chand¬ 
ler,  John  A.  Dix,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  and 
women  their  peers,  is  no  longer  held  by 
the  hardy  sons  of  this  invigorating  State 
to  be  a  fitting  source  from  which  to  derive 
their  sustenance.  If  this  be  true,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  its  historic  setting 
history  reveals  few  more  interesting,  pain¬ 
ful  and  yet  peaceful  revolutions  in  indus¬ 
trial  life. 

Can  it  be  true  that  inhabitable  farms 
have  been  abandoned  outright,  as  supposed 
by  the  public,  and  if  so  how  came  it  to  be 
so  ?  The  moving  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  present  status  of  farm  life  in  the 
above  State,  may  have  more  than  a  local 
interest  even  though  it  be  found  that  an 
exaggerated  view  has  become  general 
touching  the  vacant  farms  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Immediately  after  the  railroads  began  to 
push  out  from  Boston,  especially  after 
they  had  reached  out  into  New  Hampshire, 
and  as  early  as  1840,  the  movement  from 
the  farms  that  has  now  nearly  culminated, 
began.  Before  the  railroads  were  con¬ 
structed  food  could  be  transported  only 
short  distances.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances  every  available  inch  of  soil  was  re¬ 
quired  to  feed  New  England  cities,  and 
was  occupied  for  this  purpose.  As  in  case 
of  all  movements  in  response  to  a  seeming 
demand,  too  much  eagerness  was  displayed 
in  securing  farm  homes,  just  as  has  been 
the  case  in  sections  of  the  West  where 
abandonment  has  been  marked,  as  a  cor¬ 
rection  of  an  error  in  locating.  As  the 
railroads  extended  their  arms  westward, 
those  farms  thus  occupied  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  which  Nature  never  designed  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  were  abandoned  reluctantly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inexorable  law.  A  mistake 
was  corrected  in  case  of  many,  or  most  of 
the  abandoned  farms. 

The  first  loss  of  population  directly  after 
1840  was  not  among  the  dwellers  on  the 
farm.  Before  the  days  of  railroads  few 
great  centers  existed.  Newspapers  were 
printed,  hatters  turned  out  their  products, 
stores  were  distributed  and  able  lawyers 
and  doctors  were  scattered  in  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  and  out  among  and  on  the  farms.  The 


railroads  called  them,  all  and  all  of  the 
trades,  to  the  great  business  centers,  and 
their  homes,  often  surrounded  with  small 
patches  of  land,  have  gradually  become  ob¬ 
literated. 

Before  the  shoe  manufactories  were  devel¬ 
oped,  all  over  southern  and  middle  New 
Hampshire  shoe  shops  for  hand-made  shoes 
dotted  every  road  or  occupied  a  room  in 
the  farm  houses.  Where  hand  shoe-mak¬ 
ing  was  the  prime  source  of  income  and  a 
few  rough  acres  an  incident  of  the  shoe  busi¬ 
ness,  there  you  will  find  a  deserted  farm. 
Inquiry  locates  the  former  owner  at  the 
great  manufactories  as  an  overseer  of  labor, 
quite  largely  of  foreign  laborers. 

Once  more  we  scan  the  field  of  movement 
and  find  a  great  force  drawing  away  some 
men  that  we  miss  who  leave  a  vacuum  be¬ 
hind,  for  over-action  always  occurs  in  great 
movements.  In  the  ocean  of  industrial  life 
there  has  been  a  great  upheaval  by  the 
forces  that  have  brought  to  the  surface  an 
industrial  organization  such  as  men 
did  not  dream  of  50  years  ago.  This  coun¬ 
try  has  had  not  only  to  develop  new  indus¬ 
tries  on  a  truly  grand  scale,  but  it  has  had 
a  continent  abounding  with  surface  wealth 
to  settle.  It  has  had  roads,  churches, 
schools,  and  States  and  their  polity  to  found. 
The  last  century  has  been  a  creative 
period  for  the  world  and  especially  so  for 
this  country  on  a  scale  that  we  can  scarce¬ 
ly  comprehend.  Into  this  great  country 
foreigners  with  strong  arms  and  empty 
purses  have  poured  in  a  continuous  stream. 
The  hardy  sons  that  the  rugged  hills  of 
New  Hampshire  had  formed  entered  early 
into  this  work  of  development.  It  was  an 
inviting  field.  Before  Maine,  Vermont  or 
New  York  farms  were  settled  the  move¬ 
ment  from  New  Hampshire  began  into 
their  borders  and  her  sons  again  joining 
with  theirs,  have  spanned  the  continent. 
They  responded  to  temptations  such  as  the 
ages  alone  give  birth  to.  Is  it  strange? 

In  this  great  movement,  a  few — and  but 
a  very  few— farms  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  deserted  may  have  been  left  for  sale 
and  at  last  have  ceased  to  stand  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  occupancy.  Between  the  writer’s 
farm  in  New  Hampshire  (which  is  not  for 
sale)  and  the  nearest  village  it  is  four  miles. 
Upon  the  ridge  that  connects  the  two 
points  and  overlooks  a  most  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  are  about  25  farms  on  or  close  by  the 
main  road.  Every  one  is  occupied  by  its 
owner.  I  am  quite  certain  that  not  a  mort¬ 
gage  rests  on  one  of  them  and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  owners  are  not  in  debt  $1,000 
altogether,  while  most  of  them  have  money 
at  interest.  Most  of  them  are  church-goers 
and  there  is  not  a  drinker  in  the  lot.  This 
is  not  decay.  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
North  and  West  and  some  of  the  South  ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  travel  in  any  farm  section 
where  the  houses  are  as  good  and  as  freshly 
painted  and  where  their  furnishings  are  as 
excellent  and  where  the  accompanying 
barns  afford  such  pleasurable  satisfaction 
as  in  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont. 

I  do  not  intend  exaggeration,  however. 
Much  as  the  fondest  memories  might  tend 
to  obscure  judgment,  candor  compels 
me  to  say  that  the  homes  of  these  people 
will  not  sell  by  a  long  margin  for  the  cost 
of  the  improvements  on  them  (the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  George  theory  in  equity  would 
bring  the  State  in  debt  to  them.)  The 
farmers  there  are  now  trying  to  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  the  city  life  around  them 
at  a  cost  they  cannot  afford  even  if  they 
can  meet  it. 

But  this  is  about  true  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  true  of  all  the  country  that  has 
been  settled  for  over  half  a  generation. 
Prices  of  land — improvements  considered — 

I  believe  to  be  lower  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  than  anywhere  else  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  the  oldest  points  drawn  up¬ 
on  in  the  country  for  the  industrial  evolu¬ 
tion  noted.  But  New  Hampshire  is  not 
alone  in  its  farm  distress.  There  is  a 
greater,  more  comprehensive  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  reason  for  the  farm  decay  there  than 
noted,  although  the  reasons  given  mark 
the  local  causes.  These  reasons  have  in¬ 
volved  the  whole  country,  and  Europe,  yes, 
and  the  Orient  as  well.  Land  is  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  was  from  New  Hampshire 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  100th  parallel,  where  pop¬ 
ulation  has  assumed  any  density  and  age. 
The  case  is  the  same  in  Europe.  Depopu¬ 
lation  is  going  on  in  the  rural  sections  of 
the  West,  and  the  next  census  will  aston- 
ish  many.  Attention  will  be  drawn  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  wider  field,  and  one  of  far  more 
significance— of  startling  significance. 

Interest  on  investment  considered  at  six 
per  cent.,  the  earnings  per  man  on  the  farm 
have  gone  down  over  one-half  since  the 
census  of  1870,  gauged  by  the  census  of 
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1880,  for  the  downward  tendency  has  been 
greater  since  ’80  in  reality  than  from  ’70 
to  ’80.  This  is  not  true  of  other  labor.  Again, 
the  farms  of  the  country  in  1880  were  val¬ 
ued  at  less  than  in  1870,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  increase  in  their  number.  Still 
again,  while  the  country  increased  in 
wealth,  from  ’70  to  ’80,  from  $16,000,000,000  to 
$56,000,000,000 — using  round  numbers — over 
four-fifths  of  this  increase  was  in  cities, 
notwithstanding  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  is  in  the  country.  Wealth  per 
capita  on  the  farm  has  decreased  in  fact. 
No  poetic  considerations  of  farm  life  can 
gloss  this  sad  fact  over  to  those  suffering 
from  this  tendency  and  prevent  them  from 
feeling  the  pinch  of  the  fact  or  from  look¬ 
ing  longingly  over  into  the  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  camps  of  the  other  industrialists. 

Two  great  reasons  underlie  the  change  in 
the  status  of  our  farming.  The  broader 
reason  that  explains  the  depressed  condi. 
tion  of  agriculture  in  all  old  sections  of  the 
world  is  a  simple  one — clear  and  unmistak¬ 
able.  It  is  the  development  of  the  arts  in¬ 
volved  in  transportation,  and  especially  of 
the  application  of  steam  to  transportation. 
Hon.  David  A.  Wells  brings  out  the  facts 
that  bear  on  the  question,  whether  he  ob¬ 
serves  the  deep  significance  of  them  or 
not. 

Wheat  is  now  carried  for  half  a  cent  a 
ton  a  mile  on  land.  In  crossing  the  ocean 
only  from  half  a  cent  to  three  cents  a 
bushel  is  paid.  The  Suez  Canal  cut  the 
distance  in  time  between  India  and  Eng¬ 
land  from  eight  months  to  one  month  and 
put  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  En¬ 
glish  market.  There  are  materials  for 
great  amplification  on  this  subject.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  in  a  nutshell,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  steam  and  the  arts  bearing 
on  transportation  has  sent  the  steamship 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  iron 
horse  to  the  heart  of  great  continents  for 
farm  produce,  where  50  years  ago  grain 
could  be  transported  only  a  few  miles  on 
land  without  having  its  value  eaten  up  in 
cost  of  carriage.  The  world  is  to  day  one 
market,  and  our  farmers  are  working  in  a 
commercial  sense  right  alongside  of  the 
four-cent  labor  of  India,  of  the  miserable 
Russian  peasant  who  lives  a  dog’s  life,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  fresh  fields  of  Australia 
and  South  America,  where  life  is  much 
simpler  than  here.  Under  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  our  farmers  are  trying  to  maintain  a 
far  more  cultured  and  superior  life  on  the 
farm  than  any  of  their  competitors.  They 
must  and  will  succeed,  for  they  are  living 
none  too  well. 

The  other  drawback  is  also  a  great  one 
and  is  found  in  the  domain  of  national 
policy.  I  shall  not  enter  this  field  now,  be¬ 
cause  this  communication  is  too  long  to 
allow  me  to  define  myself  and  so  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  misapprehension.  One  thing 
is  evident — that  we  have  settled  farms 
faster  than  we  have  built  shops,  produced 
faster  than  we  have  consumed,  and  there¬ 
by,  so  far  as  the  home  markets  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  had  a  surplus  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  as  a  nation.  This  surplus  has  been 
produced  in  a  market  where  artificial 
prices  exist.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  home  production  over  home  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm  products  is  now  being 
very  rapidly  nai  rowed,  with  a  prospect  that 
if  diversification  of  farming  is  encouraged, 
it  will  soon  practically  disappear,  when  a 
new  order  of  events  will  be  ushered  in. 
I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  our 
farming  and  of  New  Hampshire  farms,  al¬ 
though  great  and  sudden  changes  are  not 
to  be  looked  for.  Favorable  forces  are 
already  at  work.  These  it  is  not  the  office 
of  this  letter  to  present.  Save  for  the  early 
and  local  causes  mentioned.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  does  not  stand  alone  in  her  seeming 
farm  distress.  On  an  average,  her  crops, 
if  not  the  best  in  the  Nation,  are  in  the  very 
front  ranks  in  yield.  I  am  writing  neither 
to  praise  her  nor  to  apologize  for  her,  but 
to  explain  that  which  the  Nation  has  had 
under  discussion  and  not  under  full  under¬ 
standing.  While  her  name  is  up,  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  gainful  fact  must  ever  rise  in 
the  memory  of  every  one  of  her  sons  and 
the  lovers  of  her  hills — namely,  that  the 
birth  rate  on  her  farms  exceeds  the  death 
rate.  This  affords  a  study  for  the  sociol¬ 
ogist.  Pardon  the  additional  and  irrele¬ 
vant  fact  that  her  hills  are  life-giving. 
The  records  of  Gilmanton,  a  town  familiar 
to  me  for  several  years,  showed  the  death 
of  but  one  person  a  year  under  21  years  of 
age,  while  one-third  of  the  death  rate  was 
of  persons  over  80  years  of  age.  Here  is  a 
compensation  if  the  reader  holds  with  me 
that  life  on  the  farm  is  worth  living  and  is 
the  best  life  to  live  for  him  who  is  familiar 
with  the  natural  forces  involved  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  makes  companionship  with  that 
Nature  which  ministers  to  his  wants  and 


nourishes  best  him  who  best  understands 
her  moods. 

Logan  City,  Utah. 
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SEED  TESTING. 


ITS  VALUE  AND  PLACE  IN  RATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE. 

GERALD  MCCARTHY,  BOTANIST  N.  C.  EX.  ST  A. 


Importation  of  weeds;  seed-control  sta- 
tlons  in  Europe;  form  of  seed  guaran¬ 
tee  ;  need  of  protection  against  adulter¬ 
ation  and  commercial  greed;  faulty 
tests  at  our  experiment  stations ;  “  shop- 
seeds;”  frauds  and  “ mistakes  ”  of  re¬ 
tailers;  the  way  the  worst  seeds  come 
from  small  retailers ;  actual  and  conse¬ 
quential  losses;  return  oj  the  Prodigal; 
the  “  rule-of-thumb  ”  system  out  of  date ; 
importance  of  sound  grass  seeds;  per¬ 
centage  of  vitality  in  good  specimens; 
need  of  seed-control  stations  here ;  duty 
of  our  experiment  stations. 


Most  of  the  weed  pests  that  vex  the  soul 
and  deplete  the  purse  of  the  American 
farmer  are  European  plants,  which  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  introduced  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  imported  seed.  Among  such  impor¬ 
tations  may  be  mentioned  the  Narrow¬ 
leaved  Plantain,  the  Daisy,  the  Dog  Fennel, 
Sheep’s  Sorel,  Patience  Dock,  Chess  and 
many  others.  Within  the  last  10  years  the 
quality  of  the  seeds  offered  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  has  greatly  improved,  and 
now  in  that  region  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  seed  guaranteed  to  be  both  free 
from  noxious  weed  seeds  and  of  a  specified 
percentage  of  vitality.  This  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  brought  about  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  seed  testing  and  control  inaugur¬ 
ated  in  Germany  in  1870.  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France  have  seed-control  stations, 
and  in  England  the  Botanist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  tests  seeds  for  mem¬ 
bers.  England  has  also  a  stringent  law 
against  the  sale  of  adulterated  and  “  doc- 
tDred”  seeds.  The  best  known  of  Euro¬ 
pean  seed-control  stations  is  the  National 
Swiss  Station  at  Zurich.  So  great  is  the 
reputation  of  this  station  and  such  is  the 
protection  its  work  affords  to  reputable 
seedsmen,  that  many  seedsmen  in  England, 
Germany  and  other  countries  send  their 
seeds  to  Zurich  to  be  tested,  and  on  the 
station  test  such  seedsmen  guarantee  their 
seeds  to  be  of  a  specified  degree  of  purity 
and  vitality.  The  following  form  of  guar¬ 
antee  is  given  by  a  large  English  seed  asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  in  effect  similar  to  that  given 
by  all  guarantee  houses. 

“  1.  Our  seeds  are  guaranteed  pure  and 
clean  and  of  the  percentage  of  vitality 
named  in  our  catalogue. 

2.  This  guarantee  is  subject  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  Botanist  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  If  the  results  of  the 
analysis  do  not  confirm  the  guarantee,  the 
association  will  take  back  the  seeds  and 
refund  the  money  paid  for  them  and  pay 
the  cost  of  carriage  both  ways. 

3.  Seeds  once  sown,  the  responsibility  of 
the  association  ceases.  The  result  depends 
upon  so  many  things  besides  the  quality  of 
the  seeds,  that  the  growth  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed.” 

Under  the  above  system  of  guarantee 
the  careful  farmer  need,  never  befoul  his 
land  with  weed  seeds.  The  supposedly 
“  smart  ”  and  very  much  advanced  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has  not  yet  secured  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  guarantee  system.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  such  a  system  is  quite  as  urgent 
in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  American 
tradesmen  are  not  specially  noted  for  con¬ 
scientiousness,  or  for  ignorance  of  “  tricks 
that  are  vain.”  The  age  we  live  in  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  the  age  of  adulteration  and  com¬ 
mercial  greed.  Scarcely  any  article  of  con¬ 
sumption  capable  of  adulteration  is  sold 
pure  in  markets  unsubjected  to  control. 
We  should  judge,  then,  that  in  the  case  of 
seeds  such  impositions  upon  the  consumer 
as  the  case  permits  would  be  practiced  by 
retailers,  and  such  investigations  as  have 
been  made  seem  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

Several  of  the  American  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  published  tests  of  seeds,  and 
these  publications  have  added  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  kinds ;  but  as  many 
of  these  investigations  were  conducted 
with  and  upon  samples  obtained  directly 
from  wholesale  seedsmen,  such  tests  are 
obviously  no  criterion  of  the  quality  of 
the  seeds  sold  to  consumers  by  local  re¬ 
tailers.  As  regards  grass  and  clover  seeds, 
which  are  the  kinds  the  farmer  is  most  in¬ 


terested  in,  the  greater  part  of  the  stocks 
annually  sold  by  small  retailers,  is  gathered 
up  in  small  lets  by  the  retailers  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  the  commission-houses  who 
deal  in  groceries  and  general  supplies. 

Bulletins  78  and  78a,  recently  published 
by  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
give  the  results  of  numerous  tests  of  seeds 
bought  in  different  towns  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  vegetable  seeds  were  mostly  in 
sealed  packets  and  were,  as  a  rule,  reason¬ 
ably  free  from  impurities.  The  vitality 
was,  however,  in  many  instances  much 
lower  than  it  should  have  been,  and  in 
two  series  of  samples,  both  purchased  from 
the  same  retailer,  the  seeds  proved  nearly 
worthless.  The  retailer  being  confronted 
with  the  result  of  the  analysis,  resorted  to 
bluster ,  but  finally  acknowledged  that 
they  were  old  seeds.  He  claimed  that  they 
had  been  sold  to  us  by  mistake,  but  made 
no  offer  to  return  the  money  paid  for  them. 

It  is  evident  then  that  “  mistakes  ”  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  occur  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quently  where  there  is  no  control  over  the 
quality  of  the  seeds  sold  in  the  market. 

Of  the  grass  and  clover  seeds  tested, 
while  many  samples  were  very  good,  the 
larger  number  were  otherwise.  The  clover 
seed  was,  as  a  rule,  weedy,  being  infested 
by  plantain,  rag-weed,  cockle,  hog-weed  and 
other  noxious  seeds.  Several  samples  con¬ 
tained  seeds  of  the  dodder  parasite,  and 
others  had  been  deliberately  adulterated 
with  crushed  quartz  rock.  A  sample  of 
Lucerne, a  seed  that  sells  in  this  market  for 
$20  a  bushel,  was  found  to  contain  only  25 
per  cent  of  vital  seeds,  whereas  fresh  seed 
should  sprout  70  to  80  per  cent. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
warm  and  humid  climate  of  the  South  is 
especially  destructive  to  the  germs  of  stored 
seeds,  it  is  rather  likely  that  investi¬ 
gation  will  show  much  the  same  results 
everywhere,  where  seeds  are  sold  by  small 
retailers.  These  men,  as  a  rule,  know  and 
care  nothing  of  the  vitality  of  seed  and 
the  means  of  preserving  it.  In  the  first 
place,  they  buy  their  stocks  from  the  com¬ 
mission  men  or  wholesale  dealers  who  offer 
them  cheapest,  and  then  they  are  regarded 
as  good  until  disposed  of,  whether  that  be 
within  one  year  or  10. 

The  loss  to  the  consumer  is  not  merely 
the  price  paid  for  worthless  seeds.  The 
value  of  land,  manure,  labor,  and  especial¬ 
ly  opportunity  must  be  considered.  If 
inert  seeds  are  planted,  by  the  time  the 
planter  discovers  the  fact  the  season  for 
planting  has  passed.  If  he  be  as  unsophis¬ 
ticated  as  most  farmers,  he  will  probably 
conclude  that  his  soil  is  unfitted  for  such 
kinds  of  seeds,  and  in  this  way  he  often 
suffers  great  loss. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  American 
farmer  has  seemed  to  be  the  “spoiled  child” 
of  fortune.  Unencumbered  by  crushing 
taxes  and  obsolete  restrictions  upon  his 
liberty,  such  as  handicap  the  European 
farmer,  with  a  virgin  soil  and  a  propitious 
climate  and  a  seemingly  unlimited  market, 
he  has  wasted,  with  prodigal  hand,  the 
gifts  of  Nature.  But  apparently,  in  the 
older  sections  at  least,  the  inevitable  end 
has  come,  and  the  prodigal  has  pretty 
generally  resolved  to  return  to  Father 
Prudence  and  Mother  Economy.  The  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  times  is  towards  intensive  and 
scientific  farming,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
agricultural  art  to  a  degree  of  rationality 
approximating  to  that  long  enjoyed  by  the 
manufacturing  arts.  Under  the  old  rule- 
of-thumb  system,  the  farmer  used  as  little 
manure  as  possible,  and  grew  his  own  seeds 
or  borrowed  them  from  a  more  provident 
neighbor.  If,  at  harvest  time,  he  found, 
as  he  often  did, Chess  instead  of  wheat,  and 
burdocks  and  plantain  instead  of  clover, 
he  gravely  concluded  that  owing  to  the 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  or  to 
some  lack  or  excess  of  “humors”  in  the 
weather,  his  wheat  had  “turned  to  Chess,” 
and  the  clover  to  burdock.  The  good  old 
man  ! 

The  modern  farmer  who  uses  a  ton  or 
more  of  expensive  chemicals  to  the  acre, 
and  plants  with  an  eye  to  a  particular  mar¬ 
ket,  must,  if  he  does  not  want  to  harvest 
the  Sheriff,  take  care  that  the  seeds  he 
sows  are  vital  and  of  the  kind  claimed  ;  he 
must  know  t  hat  his  seed  wheat  is  free  from 
cockle,  his  rye  from  ergot  and  his  clover 
from  dodder,  rag-weed  and  plantain. 

While  the  quality  of  the  seeds  sown  is  of 
consequence  in  any  and  every  case,  in  the 
matter  of  laying  down  permanent  grass  land 
it  is  of  capital  importance.  Grass  seeds,  as  a 
rule,  have  very  fugacious  vitality  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  smaller  the  seed  the  sooner  it  loses 
its  power  of  germinating.  Every  intelligent 
farmer  knows  that  a  profitable  pasture 
must  contain  a  large  number  of  different 
species  of  grasses  ripening  at  different  pe¬ 


riods  so  as  to  give  a  succession  of  fresh 
grass  throughout  the  season.  On  meadows 
it  is  important  to  have  “bottom”  grasses 
and  “top”  grasses  in  a  definite  proportion. 

There  are  many  well  known  formulas  for 
mixing  grasses  for  meadows  and  pastures, 
but  unless  the  mixer  knows  the  percentage 
of  vital  seeds  in  the  different  species  mixed, 
such  formulas  have  no  rationality  and  are 
of  very  little  value.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
is  one  of  the  most  extensively  sown  grasses 
in  America.  Concerning  this  grass,  the 
empirical  opinion  is  that  it  requires  three 
years  to  secure  a  foothold  upon  the  land. 
The  why  and  wherefore  of  this  no  one  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  investigate. 
Obviously  if  a  part  of  the  seed  sown  comes 
up  the  first  year,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  of 
it  should  not,  if  it  be  all  of  the  same  quality. 
Investigation  and  tests  of  samples  of  this 
seed  show  why  it  does  not  come  up  better. 
The  best  quality  or  “Prime”  seed  sold  in 
the  market  rarely  sprouts  over  25  per  cent, 
and  the  common  grades  do  not  usually 
sprout  more  than  five  per  cent.  In  regard 
to  the  other  “Meadow”  grasses — Fowl 
Meadow,  Wood  Meadow,  etc.,  the  vitality 
is  still  lower.  A  good  sample  of  Red-top 
will  sprout  80  per  cent.,  Timothy  90  per 
cent.,  Orchard  Grass  70  to  80  per  cent,  and 
Sweet  Y ernal  40  per  cent.  It  is  not  safe  to 
sow  any  of  the  above-named  grasses  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  given  formulas  when  more  than 
18  months  from  harvest.  Grass  seeds  of 
the  same  age  grown  in  different  localities, 
have  very  different  agricultural  values,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  difference  in  climate  and 
soil.  Yet  with  dealers  seeds  are  seeds,  and 
unless  adulteration  or  mustiness  is  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  unaided  eye  and  nose,  all  sam¬ 
ples  are  considered  of  equal  value. 

To  remedy  the  abuses  in  the  seed  trade, 
which  have  been  shown  to  exist  in  some 
localities  and  which  are  probably  more  or 
less  common  everywhere,  it  is  necessary 
that  American  seedsmen  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  the  guarantee  system  which 
has  proved  so  eminently  satisfactory  in 
Europe.  The  adoption  of  this  system  may 
work  a  revolution  in  the  seed  trade.  It 
may  lead  to  the  eventual  abolition  of  the 
small  retailer,  but  the  interest  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  paramount  and  the  trade  must 
conform  to  its  requirements.  It  is  declared 
by  some  that  seed  control  is  not  experi¬ 
mental  work  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
establishing  the  experiment  stations.  This 
Is  by  no  means  certain;  but  in  any  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
different  stations  to  inform  their  constitu¬ 
ency  of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  sold  in  the 
local  markets  and  the  profit  of  using  only 
high-grade  sorts.  When  farmers  are  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  this  point,  they  may  be  willing 
to  provide  special  seed-control  stations, 
thus  relieving  the  station  fund  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  In  the  meantime,  farmers  who  are 
alive  to  the  value  of  good  and  pure  seeds 
may  reasonably  expect  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  established  in  their  State  to  furnish 
analyses  and  compute  the  relative  values 
of  seed  samples  submitted. 


NOTES. 

FERTILIZERS.—Certainly  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  be  more  economical  than  those 
offered  in  the  market,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  their  cost  might  not  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  lessened  to  farmers  by  their  clubbing 
together  and  purchasing  the  materials 
in  larger  quantities ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  money  invested  in  fertili¬ 
zers  or  fertilizing  materials  is  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  away  through  ignorance 
of  the  wants  of  the  soil  to  which 
the  fertilizer  is  to  be  applied.  A  soil 
in  which  any  of  the  plant-forming  ele¬ 
ments  is  abundant  and  in  an  available  form 
requires  no  such  element  in  a  fertilizer.  It 
is  only  those  elements  which  are  deficient 
in  the  soil  that  must  be  supplied,  and  until 
farmers  have  learned  some  easy  and  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  determining  the  character  of 
their  soils,  the  profit  from  fertilizers,  home- 
mixed  or  otherwise,  will  prove  an  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity.  T.  T. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Kansas. 

Leanna,  Allen  County,  February  11. — 
The  winter  so  far  has  been  mild.  Feed  is 
abundant,  and  stock  are  generally  doing 
well.  Prices  of  farm  produce,  cattle  and 
horses  are  low,  while  sheep  and  hogs  are 
fairly  profitable.  Wheat,  45  to  60  cents  a 
bushel ;  oats.  10  cents ;  corn,  12%  cents ; 
butter,  12%  cents  per  pound  ;  eggs,  10  cents 
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per  dozen  ;  chickens,  alive,  3 to  five  cents 
per  pound ;  fat  cattle,  to  2%  cents  per 
pound  :  milch  cows,  $10  to  $20  per  head  ; 
horses  from  $15  to  $100  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  T.  H.  w. 

Massachusetts. 

Norfolk  County.— The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  its 
readers  what  crops  they  propose  to  plant 
for  the  most  profit  in.1890.  Here  is  what  I 
intend  to  plant  as  garden  crops:  Early 
peas,  which  will  be  put  in  the  first  day  on 
which  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  I  am 
not  particular  as  to  the  kind  I  plant,  for  all 
“  Extra  Earlies  ”  are  about  one  and  the 
same  kind.  As  i-oon  as  these  are  cleared 
off  the  ground,  I  shall  plant  celery,  prob¬ 
ably  Boston  Market,  which  I  shall  have 
previously  sown  in  a  hot-bed.  Peas  have 
never  failed  with  me  and  seldom  fail  in 
this  locality  ;  but  celery  is  more  uncertain  ; 
still  1  think  there  are  nine  chances  out  of 
10  that  the  celery  will  succeed.  Peas  vary 
in  price  from  about  00  cents  a  peck  to  70 
cents  a  bushel.  Celery  sells  at  from  two  or 
three  cents  a  head  to  15  cents.  Half  the 
land  upon  which  these  crops  are  to  be 
planted  was  planted  to  spinach  about  the 
middle  of  last  September.  The  spinach 
promises  to  be  a  good  crop,  and  the  only 
expense  was  in  seed  and  sowing.  F.  G.  H. 

New  York. 

Oswego  Falls,  Oswego  County,  Febru¬ 
ary  15.— On  page  86  the  R.  N.-Y.  asks  its 
readers  what  they  intend  to  try  for  a  “  cash 
crop”  this  year.  My  place  comprises 
12  acres  of  sandy  loam,  which  I  intend  to 
devote  to  strawberries  and  potatoes,  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  three  plots  of  four  acres  each, 
viz.:  Four  acres  of  potatoes,  four  acres  of 
newly-planted  berries  and  four  acres  of 
berries  to  fruit.  After  picking  the  berries 
I  intend  to  put  in  buckwheat,  to  be  plowed 
under,  and  then  follow  with  potatoes  the 
ensuing  season.  •  p.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

New'  Alexandria,  Westmoreland  Coun¬ 
ty,  February  12. — Crops  in  this  county  the 
past  year  were  generally  good,  except  pota¬ 
toes,  which  were  very  light.  Apples  were 
a  fair  crop.  We  get  about  Philadelphia 
prices  for  our  produce,  most  of  what  we. 
raise  being  consumed  within  our  own 
county.  w.  w. 

Virginia. 

Peaksville,  Bedford  County,  February 
10. — I  here  tell  how  I  have  planned  to  make 
farming  pay  me  for  1890.  I  live  in  a 
section  in  which  the  people  are  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  and  though  none  of  us  are  rich, 
still  almost  all  of  us  have  reason,  in  this 
era  of  dull  times,  to  be  thankful.  We  still 
follow  the  old  custom  of  large  farms  (rang¬ 
ing  from  200  to  600  acres)  and  while  we  feel 
the  need  of  “  intensifying”  our  farming, 
we  have  to  come  down  slowly,  not  being 
able  to  do  so  all  at  once,  for  fear  of  failure. 

I  expect  to  make  more  money  out  of  cattle 
than  out  of  any  other  one  branch  of  my 
operations.  I  am  now  feeding  a  lot  of 
steers  and  heifers  which  cost  me  (about 
January  1st  to  10th)  two  and  three-eighths 
cents  per  pound,  and  they  are  sold  for 
April  1st  at  four  cents.  I  have  a  20-acre 
clover  field  which  will  be  just  in  full  bloom 
about  May  10th.  I  will  then  buy  25  light 
heifers,  and  on  this  extra  pasture,  with 
perhaps  a  little  grain,  they  will  get  ahead 
of  the  rush,  and  I  should  gpt  an  advance 
of  one-half  cent  to  three-fourths  cent  per 
pound  on  them,  and  100  pounds  of  extra 
weight  per  head,  which  will  probably  pay 
better  than  making  hay  on  the  If  nd  which 
is  rough.  At  any  rate  it  will  diversify  the 
farming,  and  lessen  the  chance  of  loss  by 
wet  weather.  Last  ye&r  with  us,  no  clover 
hay  wras  saved  on  account  of  too  much  rain. 

I  will  then  try  to  have  a  lot  for  October  1st 
and  one  for  December  20th,  handling  about 
20  to  25  each  time.  I  sell  to  a  local  butcher 
who  buys  them  on  representation  one  or 
two  months  ahead,  and  I  work  to  make 
them  so  good  that  it  is  decidedly  to  his  in¬ 
terest  to  buy  my  cattle,  and  I  always  find 
ready  sale  at  outside  prices. 

I  have  14  nice  shoats  which  will  be  for 
sale  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  or  early 
autumn  whenever  pigs  get  scarce  and  high. 

I  will  have  four  sows  to  pig  in  spring.  I  have 
made  a  little  money  on  hogs  and  clover  and 
hope  to  do  so  again.  Two  of  my  mares  will 
have  colts.  I  expect  to  plant,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  one  acre  of  clover  sod  in  early  po¬ 
tatoes  according  to  the  “  Trench  System  ” 
with  1,600  pounds  of  good  fertilizer.  I 
plant  early  kinds  because  I  think  I  can  sell 
them  during  the  summer  when  other  peo¬ 
ple  are  “too  busy.”  I  shall  sowr  about  50 
bushels  of  oats  on  thin  unimproved  land. 
About  65  acres  of  oats  and  wheat  will 
be  seeded  to  clover  and  10  acres  to 
clover  and  Timothy;  25  to  27  acres 
go  in  corn  which  I  will  cultivate  shallower 


and  oftener  than  heretofore.  Then  at  har¬ 
vest  I  shall  have  86  bushels  of  wr heat  seeded 
which  1  will  cut  with  my  McCormick  bind¬ 
er  and  I  should  have  in  a  fair  season  60,000 
pounds  of  hay.  I  expect  to  sow  as  much 
wheat  this  fall  and  will  try  more  if  I  find  I 
can  do  it  well.  I  expect  to  put  a  60-ton  silo 
in  my  barn  and  fill  it  for  next  winter  on 
trial.  I  intend  to  plant  800  apple  trees  40 
feet  apart  and  1,600  peach  trees  between 
them  on  a  clover  lot,  and  I  have  bought  for 
this  spring  delivery  some  small  fruits  as 
well  as  plums,  pears,  etc.,  which  I  propose 
to  plant  in  a  lot  specially  set  apart.  Our 
lands  are  thin  and  unimproved,  but  they 
take  and  retain  improvements  very  kindly. 
I  expect  to  investigate  fertilizers  so  as  to 
find  out  which  are  suited  to  my  land ;  to 
push  clover  for  all  that  is  in  it,  to  study 
my  business  thoroughly  and  to  subscribe  to 
the  R.  N.-Y.  for  1891.  I  keep  four  regular 
work  horses,  feed  them  well  and  work  them 
hard,  and  will  try  to  keep  my  labor  account 
inside  of  $400.  R.  K. 

Wisconsin. 

Freedom,  Outagamie  County,  February 
15. — The  winter  so  far  has  been  favorable 
for  resting.  Getting  fire-wood  and  doing 
the  chores  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  farmers  here.  \Ye  have  had  a  few  days 
of  real  winter  weather  with  good  sleighing ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  the  weather  has  been 
mild  and  soft.  We  had  good  crops  last 
year  and,  as  far  as  living  is  concerned,  we 
have  enough  and  to  spare;  but  when  it 
comes  to  paying  interest  and  taxes,  it  takes 
a  big  load  of  produce  to  bring  a  little 
money.  If  one  has  special  customers  for 
butter  at  25  cents  instead  of  selling  it  in 
the  store  for  10  cents  in  trade,  and  can  cut 
up  his  fat  pigs  into  sausages,  hams  and 
lard,  and  sell  the  products  to  city  customers 
for  good  prices,  or  if  he  has  a  good  sugar 
bush  and  knows  how  to  make  maple  sugar 
andean  sell  it  to  regular  customers ;  in  fact, 
if  a  farmer  has  the  gumption  to  produce 
something  a  little  better  than  his  neigh¬ 
bors  can,  and  can  secure  customers  who 
believe  in  and  trust  him,  he  can  make 
farming  pay  even  now,  but  otherwise  it  is 
up-hill  work.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it — give  up  farming  ?  What  then  ? 

E.  N. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


fEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


CLOVER  FOR  VERMONT  FARMERS. 

“  Subscriber,”  Southport,  Long  Island. 
—On  page  73,  “M.  C.”  of  Georgia,  Ver¬ 
mont,  makes  some  statements  about  clover, 
that  I  would  like  to  have  further  explain¬ 
ed,  The  last  sentence  is  not  clear  to  me. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  CHASE. 

The  article  referred  to  in  the  R.  N.-Y., 
page  73,  first  column,  where  it  describes 
my  future  course  of  rotation,  should  read  : 
“After  potatoes,  barley  seeded  with  clover  ; 
then  I  shall  mow  the  clover  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year  in  June,  and  leave  it  to  decay  on 
the  ground,”  etc.;  leaving  out  the  words 
“  sow  barley.”  Leaving  the  first  cutting 
of  clover  on  the  ground  to  decay  may  seem 
wasteful ;  but  for  me,  as  I  am  situated,  I 
believe  I  can  make  as  good  use  of  it  in  this 
way  as  I  can  by  harvesting  and  feeding  it 
to  stock  or  by  selling  it.  I  am  so  afflicted 
•with  rheumatism  that  I  am  compelled  to 
have  most  of  my  work  done  by  hired  help, 
and  help  is  so  scarce  and  dear  in  the  har¬ 
vesting  season  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  to 
harvest  our  crops.  I  know  of  no  means 
whereby  I  can  furnish  as  much  fertilizing 
matter  to  the  soil  and  have  it  as  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  ground,  as  by  turning 
under,  the  year  after  seeding,  the  entire 
crop  of  clover  grown  on  the  land.  Clover 
seed  to  seed  an  acre  will  cost  not  over  one 
dollar ;  the  interest  on  the  value  of  the 
land  at  $70  per  acre  is  $4.20,  and  mowing 
the  first  crop  costs  80  cents,  making  the 
total  $6.  If  we  count  the  growth  of  clover 
above  ground  at  three  tons  of  cured  hay, 
the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in 


the  same  at  market  prices  are  worth  $29, 
and  if  the  roots  contain  half  as  much  value 
— $14.50 — there  will  be  a  total  of  $43.50 
worth  per  acre  of  manure  in  the  crop.  It 
will  take  from  14  to  20  tons  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  to  produce  as  mnch  plant  food.  To 
show  the  difference  for  potatoes  in  plowing 
under  a  good  growth  of  clover  and  in  plow¬ 
ing  under  the  stubble  only,  I  will  give  an  il¬ 
lustration.  My  neighbor  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  two  years  ago  last  fall,  plowed  under 
a  heavy  crop  of  clover  in  a  field  designed 
for  potatoes  the  next  spring:  but  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  the  clover  was  stout¬ 
er  than  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  so  he  mowed 
a  strip  on  each  of  those  sides  and  drew  the 
crop  off,  but  next  fall  when  he  harvested 
his  potatoes  he  found  that  where  he  had 
plowed  under  the  whole  crop,  he  had  150 
bushels  of  nice  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and 
where  he  had  mowed  off  the  clover  he  had 
at  the  rate  of  about  100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  tubers  were  smaller  than  the  oth¬ 
ers,  considerably  scabby  and  in  every  way 
inferior.  He  had  used  no  fertilizer  beyond 
the  clover  and  sod.  It  cost  us  in  this 
vicinity  about  all  our  hay  is  worth  to  har¬ 
vest  it  last  summer.  A  farmer  hired  two 
men  for  one  month  for  $80 ;  add  $30  for 
board,  making  $110,  and  during  that  time 
he  had  but  three  days  of  hay  weather. 
Fairly  good  hay  is  selling,  delivered  at  St. 
Albans,  for  $6  and  No.  1  for  $8  to  $9  per 
ton. 

FLOWER  QUERIES. 

E.  K.  L.,  Athens,  Ga. — I  have  a  Steph- 
anotis  in  a  gallon  pot,  it  grows  very 
slowly,  is  six  years  old,  has  never  bloomed, 
is  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  gets  the  sun 
until  12  o’clock.  What  is  the  matter  ?  In 
the  same  house  in  a  two-gallon  pot  is  a 
seven-year-old  Tacoma  jasminoides  which 
has  never  bloomed  though  it  grows  wTell. 
Is  the  Climbing  Niphetos  advertised  by 
John  Lewis  Childs  a  good  thing  ?  Would 
the  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  plant  one  in  my 
rose-hOuse  ?  Would  the  Stephanotis  and 
tacoma  do  better  in  the  rose-house,  which 
gets  the  sun  all  day  long  ?  Will  they 
bloom  better  in  the  pots,  or  planted  in  the 
ground?  Will  they  injure  the  roses? 
Will  Coba-a  scandeus  bloom  in  winter  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  partly  shaded  ? 

Ans. — The  Stephanotis  is  a  native  of  Mad¬ 
agascar  and  requires  a  warm  temperature 
in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer;  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  is  grown  vigorously  in 
summer  and  ripened  off  well  in  the  fall,  it 
will  live  over-winter  ia  a  cool  greenhouse, 
but  it  will  not  be  likely  to  come  into  bloom 
before  late  spring  or  summer.  It  would, 
probabiv,  do  better  in  a  warm  rose  house 
in  winter.  While  it  would  grow  and  bloom 
more  freely  if  planted  out,  perhaps  it  may 
be  handier  for  you  to  keep  it  as  you  now 
have  it,  in  a  pot.  If  shaded  from  warm 
sunshine,  it  will  enjoy  a  sunny  greenhouse. 
Tacoma  jasminoides  is  an  Australian  plant 
and  thrives  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
winter.  Plunge  it  out-of-doors  in  summer 
in  a  well-sheltered  but  sunny  place  and 
give  it  lots  of  water,  and  encourage  it  to 
grow  freely,  but  take  care  it  does  not  root 
much  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is 
more  manageable  in  the  pots,  and  if  well 
pot-bound  both  this  and  the  Stephanotis 
will  bloom  better.  Yes,  Cobam  scandens 
will  bloom  in  winter  in  a  partially  shaded 
cool  greenhouse,  but  it  will  probably  grow 
very  long  and  straggling-,  indeed,  many 
another  vine  would  pay  better  for  the 
room.  The  climbing  Niphetos  Rose  is 
mentioned  favorably  by  some  leading  rose- 
growers,  but,  like  all  new  roses,  it  should 
at  first  be  planted  on  probation. 

BONES  AS  A  FERTILIZER  AND  HOW  TO  “RE¬ 
DUCE”  THEM,  ETC. 

P.  G.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.—l  can  get 
fresh  bones  from  the  meat  market  for  25 
cents  per  100  pounds;  can  I  use  them  to 
advantage  as  a  fertilizer  at  this  price,  and 
how  should  they  be  prepared  ?  Would 
horse  manure  be  cheaper  at  $1  per  two- 
horse  load  ? 

Ans. — The  bones  are  very  cheap  at  this 
price.  The  trouble  is  to  “reduce ”  them  or 
get  them  into  such  form  that  they  will  be 
available  for  plant  food.  Fertilizer  manu-- 
facturers  are  provided  with  powerful 
grinding  machines  for  grinding  the  bones 
into  meal,  or  with  facilities  for  treating 
them  with  sulphuric  acid.  Both  of  these 
methods  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average 
farmer,  though  some  farmers  use  acid  with 
more  or  less  success.  Where  plenty  of 
wood  is  found,  the  bones  can  be  burned  by 
building  up  a  heap  composed  of  layers  of 
dry  wood  and  bones  and  starting  a  fire  at 
the  bottom.  The  ashes  resulting  from  this 
are  valuable  for  their  phosphoric  acid. 
Others  pack  the  bones  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
alternating  with  layers  of  wood  ashes  or 


potash,  and  keep  the  mass  wet  with  urine 
—  a  slow,  unsatisfactory  way  —  which 
softens  the  bones  somewhat.  Others 
throw  them  into  the  manure  pile  and  let 
them  remain  a  whole  season.  This,  also, 
softens  them  merely.  Aside  from  burning 
them,  the  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  found  any  of 
the  ordinary  farm  methods  of  reducing 
bones  very  reliable,  and  by  burning,  the 
nitrogen,  of  course,  is  lost.  We  should 
certainly  use  horse  manure  at  the  price 
you  mention  if  of  good  quality.  There  is 
no  fair  way  of  comparing  the  two.  Stable 
manure  is  really  a  “complete  manure,” 
while  the  bones  contain  no  potash.  Stiff, 
it  may  be  that  your  soil  is  so  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid  that  the  bones  will  give  a 
better  return  than  the  manure.  Thus  we 
see  the  advantage  of  experiment  and  ob¬ 
servation  in  the  use  of  any  special  man- 
urial  substances. 

ASHES  AS  FERTILIZERS. 

J.  S.  B.,Oakfield,  Ohio. — 1.  There  are  two 
steam  saw-mills  hereabouts :  one  about  a 
mile  from  us;  the  other  about  a  hnile 
and  a  half.  There  is  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ashes  at  these  mills  made  from 
burning  slabs  of  oak,  maple,  hickory,  and 
other  kinds  of  timber.  At  one  mill  the 
ashes  are  kept  under  cover,  and  at  the 
other  they  are  not.  How  much  could  I 
afford  to  pay  for  them  to  put  on  wheat- 
land  ?  2.  The  owners  of  the  mills  ask  10 
cents  per  bushel ;  is  that  more  than  they 
are  worth  ?  3.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
use  them  in  connection  with  other  fertili¬ 
zers,  or  barnyard  manures  ?  4.  Will  it 

pay  to  buy  the  ashes  and  refuse  lime,  say, 
at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
value  of  the  ashes  without  an  analysis. 
The  figures  given  some  weeks  ago  showing 
the  value  of  an  average  sample  of  leached 
ashes  are  reliable.  2.  The  lime,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  found  in  a  ton  of  leached 
ashes  could  not  be  bought  in  the  form  of 
chemical  fertilizers  for  less  than  $7.50.  A 
ton  will  contain  about  36  bushels.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  buy  50  tons  of  ashes 
at  the  price  given  above.  3.  This  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  soil  and  also  on  the  crop. 
For  potatoes,  for  example,  we  should  prefer 
to  use  some  fertilizer  stronger  in  nitrogen. 
It  might  pay  you  better  to  use  the  ashes 
alone  on  grain  and  grass,  and  put  all  the 
stable  manure  on  corn.  Always  remember 
that  ashes  contain  no  nitrogen.  4.  We 
would  not  touch  the  lime-kiln  ashes  if  we 
could  get  all  we  wanted  of  the  other  sort. 
The  product  of  the  lime  burning  is  really 
un leached  wood  ashes  mixed  with  four  to 
six  times  their  weight  of  partly  slaked  lime. 
Tliev  should  always  be  used  with  caution. 
In  “sour,”  h**avy  soils  they  would  prove 
most  useful. 

TREATMENT  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

II  E.,  Ontario,  Canada. — 1.  In  making 
root-grafts  what  kind  of  string  is  used  ? 
Should  the  strings  be  left  on  after  planting? 
The  strings  I  have  been  using  have  rotted 
during  the  winter.  2.  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  the  apple-tree  aphis  ?  3.  In 

pruning  fruit  trees,  some  authorities  ad¬ 
vise  us  to  prune  in  March  so  as  to  prevent 
loss  of  foliage  and  sap ;  others  say  the 
wounds  heal  more  quickly  and  without 
bleeding  if  the  trees  are  pruned  in  June. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  prune  in  March, 
leaving  the  stubs  of  the  largest  branches 
a  foot  long  and  cutting  them  off  in  June  ? 
4.  Would  large  trees  from  a  nursery  be  as 
likely  as  root-grafts  to  take  root  from  cions 
if  deeply  planted  ?  5.  Should  apple  seeds 
and  fruit  stones  for  spring  planting  be 
frozen  ? 

Ans. — 1.  One  strand  of  wieking  is  gen¬ 
erally  used.  If  well  waxed,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  rot  betweeu  grafting  and 
planting.  The  strings  are  not  removed  be¬ 
fore  planting.  2.  Soap-suds  made  with 
water  in  which  tobacco  has  been  boiled. 
Tobacco  stems  (to  be  had  chiefly  of  cigar- 
makers,)  are  commonly  used.  The  soap¬ 
suds  should  be  pretty  strong,  and  the 
mixture  is  best  applied  to  nursery  or  young 
trees  with  a  whisk.  For  large  trees  use  a 
spraying  pump.  3.  Both  directions  are 
right :  prune  early  for  growth,  and  late 
for  fruit,  is  the  rule.  There  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  making  two  cuts,  as  mentioned. 
4.  No.  They  already  have  a  good  root 
system  established,  so  that  there  would  be 
no  stimulus  to  induce  the  cion  to  send  out 
roots.  5.  It  is  much  better  to  let  them 
freeze,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  that  is,  the  soil  with  wdiich 
they  are  to  be  mixed,  before  exposure, 
ought  to  be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet. 

POTATOES  ON  “NEW”  LAND. 

J.  C.,  Chelsea,  Mich. — A  neighbor  offers 
the  first  two  crops  for  the  clearing  of  IQ 
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acres  of  new  ground,  one  acre  of  which 
has  already  been  cleared  and  yielded  a  crop 
of  wheat  last  year.  The  brush  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  has  nearly  all  been  chopped  off  for 
eight  years.  The  stumps  are  small  and 
rotten,  and  there  are  brush  heaps  only  up¬ 
on  a  portion  of  the  ground.  It  will  require 
two  men,  and  a  team  two  days  to  do  the 
logging.  It  will  be  necessary  to  cut,  split, 
and  lay  up  about  1,100  rails  (60  rods).  The 
soil  is  mostly  a  gravelly  loam  covered  with 
a  .Tune-Grass  sod.  Sheep  have  pastured 
upon  it  for  eight  years.  There  is  one  cat- 
hole  of  about  an  acre  which  would  contain 
water  in  a  wet  season  and  affect  a  portion 
of  the  land  somewhat.  There  being  but 
few  green  stumps,  the  plowing  will  not  be 
hard  for  new  land. 

1.  Would  it  be  profitable  to  plant  pota¬ 
toes  on  the  above  land  for  the  first  two 
crops  ?  The  price  of  early  potatoes  averages 
about  50  cents  and  of  late  about  25  cents  per 
bushel  here.  2.  Which  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  plant  the  first  season  :  in  hills 
three  feet  each  way,  or  in  drills  three  feet 
apart  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  row  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Rural’s  Trench  System.  3. 
What  two  varieties— one  early  and  one 
late— would  be  the  most  profitable  to  plant? 
The  Summit,  early,  and  the  Empire  State, 
late  do  well  here.  What  other  varieties 
would  be  likely  to  pay  better  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  we  think  so.  2.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would,  for  the  first  season,  plant  in 
hills  as  stated,  so  as  to  cultivate  both  ways. 
3.  There  are  few  varieties  at  this  time 
more  profitable  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebron. 
For  a  later  kind  the  Empire  State  is  good. 
Our  friend  might  try  the  White  Elephant 
or  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  or  Brownell’s  Win¬ 
ner  for  the  latest. 

BAGGING  GRAPES. 

R-  S.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.— What  are  the 
proper  way  and  time  to  bag  grapes?  Is 
any  particular  kind  of  paper  bag  used  or 
will  the  common  paper  bags  used  by  groc¬ 
ers  answer?  I  have  a  vineyard  of  four  acres 
and  tried  last  year  to  save  the  grapes  by 
the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime ;  but 
to  no  purpose.  I  did  not  get  10  pounds  on 
the  whole  vineyard,  although  there  were 
green  grapes  enough  to  have  made  10  tons 
had  they  all  matured.  The  vines  appear  in 
a  healthy  condition  but  as  soon  as  the 
grapes  are  formed  they  are  stung  by  some 
insect  and  then  dry  rot  commences  immedi¬ 
ately.  Is  there  any  remedy  except  bagging? 

Ans.— If  the  berries  are  really  injured  by 
an  insect,  bagging  would  save  them.  But 
we  fear  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  form  of 
rot,  and  this  bagging  will  not  prevent.  No, 
any  kind  of  bag  will  answer  provided  it  be 
durable  enough.  A  very  inferior  quality 
of  paper  is  often  used  by  grocers.  It  should 
be  strong  manilla.  These  can  be  purchased 
of  most  grocers  or  seedsmen.  Tt  is  best  to 
bag  the  grapes  about  a  week  after  they  are 
fully  set  or  when  of  the  size  of  No.  7  shot. 
In  either  side  of  the  bag  cut  a  slit  down 
about  two  inches.  Then  on  either  side  a 
slit  of  the  same  length  should  be  cut  in  the 
middle  so  as  to  admit  the  stem  of  the 
bunch.  Place  the  two  parts  of  one  side 
over  and  partly  around  the  cane  and  then 
place  the  two  parts  of  the  other  side  over 
and  pin  in  front,  one  pin  on  each  side. 

THE  “BEST”  POTATOES. 

C.  E.  L.,  Port  Richmond ,  N.  Y. — What 
three  varieties  of  potatoes  would  the  R. 
N.-Y.  select  for  market  to  be  grown  on  its 
Long  Island  farm  if  it  had  to  buy  its  own 
seed  and  fertilize  heavily  ? 

Ans.— Notwithstanding  all  the  potato 
trials  made  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  we  can 
not  say  that  any  one  variety  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Some  seasons  one  kind  has  given 
a  heavy  yield,  and  the  next,  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  yield.  We  should  select  for 
early  from  the  following:  Beauty  of  He¬ 
bron,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Early  Sunrise,  and 
Charles  Downing.  In  some  places  the 
Thorburn  gives  fine  yields.  For  the 
earliest  potato,  the  Early  Ohio  is  very 
profitable  in  certain  localities,  while  failing 
in  others.  For  our  locality  we  should  se¬ 
lect  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  for  the  latest,.  We 
would  advise  a  trial  of  Brownell’s  Winner, 
also.  For  quality  and  yield  we  know  of  no 
late  potato  superior  to  the  Rural  Blush. 
But  it  straggles  somewhat  and  is  not  very 
shapely.  The  State  of  Maine.  Empire 
Stave,  Dakota  Red  and  White  Elephant 
have  many  friends. 

WATER  FOR  A  TROUT  POND. 

IF.  G.  IF.,  Lyons,  Wis. — What  is  the 
smallest-sized  stream  needed  for  a  trout 
pond  ?  What  should  be  the  size  and  depth 
of  the  pond  and  how  should  it  be  made  for 
brook  trout?  Would  a  spring  capable  of 
supplying  an  inch  stream  furnish  water 
enough  ? 


Ans.— A  reply  to  this  answer  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  pond  desired.  One  inch  of 
flowing  water  would  not  supply  a  large 
pond,  hot  only  a  tank.  As  trout,  require 
fresh  water,  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
65  or  70  degrees  at  the  most,  and  a  supply 
of  animal  food,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
guage  the  sort  of  stream  that  is  able  to 
supply  these  requisites.  A  small  stream, 
carrying  as  much  water  as  would  run 
through  a  three-inch  pipe,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  pond  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
but  this  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
afford  a  profitable  business.  Rearing  trout 
under  artificial  methods  is  a  peculiarly  dif¬ 
ficult  matter,  and  requires  an  amount  of 
skill  and  attention  that  few  people  possess. 

breed’s  weeder. 

T.  B.,  Monticelln,  111. — WThat  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Breed’s  weeder,  and  how  does 
it  work  ? 

Ans. — By  sending  to  the  Univeral 
Weeder  Company,  North  Weare,  N.  H.. 
you  will  obtain  circulars  giving  pictures  of 
the  tool.  It  is  nothing  but  a  board  seven 
feet  long  and  eight  inches  wide  in  which 
are  firmly  set  two  rows  of  long,  flexible 
steel  rods.  These  rods  are  nearly  four  feet 
long,  so  that  in  working,  the  board  stands 
that  distance  above  the  ground.  A  pair  of 
light  thills  like  those  used  on  a  one-horse 
wagon  are  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
board,  while  two  light  handles  are  fastened 
to  the  other  side.  The  horse  walks  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  while  the  workman  walks 
behinc  the  weeder  holding  the  handles. 
The  rods  scratch  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
uproot  weeds,  when  pressed  down  by  means 
of  the  handles.  The  operator,  by  moving 
the  handles  to  one  side  or  the  other  can 
easily  pass  plants  unharmed. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  A  LARGE  CORN  CROP. 

C.  C.  B.,  Waterloo,  Tnd. — I  wish  to- raise 
the  largest  yield  of  corn  possible  from  one 
field  of  10  acres:  soil  a  clay  loam,  inclined  to 
sand,  naturally  well  drained,  though  not 
broken.  It  used  to  produce  ash,  oak.  beech. 
Black  Walnut  and  poplar.  It  has  been 
cleared  25  years  or  more,  and  has  been  well 
manured  with  barn-yard  manure.  I  wish 
to  learn  not  only  how  I  should  plant  it — in 
checks  or  drills —  to  secure  the  desired  end 
and  what  manure  I  should  use.  but  also 
anything  else  that  would  aid  me  in  the 
matter. 

Ans. — Plow  and  harrow  thoroughly.  Be¬ 
fore  the  last  harrowing,  sow  750  pounds 
(or  more  if  you  can  afford  it)  to  the  acre  of 
a  high-grade  corn  fertilizer.  Drill  in  the 
corn,  four  feet  by  one  foot,  (more  or  less 
according  to  the  variety)  and  give  frequent 
shallow  and  level  cultivation  until  the  corn 
may  be  “  laid  by.” 

BEST  CANTALOUPE  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK 
MARKET. 

J.  M.  C.,  Munclctaum,  N.  J. — 1.  Wbat 
cantaloupe  will  sell  best  in  the  New  York 
market,  and  where  can  I  get  the  seed  ? 

2.  What  quantity  of  fertilizer  should  be 
used  per  acre,  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 
Does  any  variety  command  a  better  price 
than  the  Hackensack  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  know  of  no  variety  more  pop¬ 
ular  for  the  New  York  market  than  the 
Hackensack  or  “Extra  Early”  Hacken¬ 
sack,  as  an  improved  strain  is  called.  The 
Nutmeg,  Green  Montreal,  Burpee’s  Cham¬ 
pion  Market,  and  Hybrid  Bay  View  are  all 
valuable.  2.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
success  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  upon 
melons.  If  used  at  all,  we  should  mix  the 
fertilizer  thoroughly  with  the  soil  of  the 
hill  and  not  sow  it  broadcast.  In  this  way 
one  might  use  from  250  to  400  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

CLOVER  FOR  ENRICHING  POOR  LAND. 

E.  P.,  Jewett.  N.  Y.— Will  the  R.  N.-Y. 
try  T.  B.  Terry’s  plan  of  enriching  a  farm 
with  clover  ?  I  think  it  has  some  poor 
land  to  experiment  on. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.’s  New  Jersev  farm 
is  about  as  poor  soil  as  need  be.  Much  of 
it  has  been  “  abandoned  ”  and  has  grown 
up  to  bushes  and  weeds.  The  rest  has  been 
cropped  without  sufficient  manure  and 
with  very  poor  tillage.  With  fertilizers 
and  clover  the  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  to  get  the 
farm  into  better  condition.  We  shall  buy 
as  little  New  York  stable  manure  as  possi¬ 
ble,  use  complete  fertilizers  on  potatoes  and 
plow  in  as  large  crops  of  clover  as  we  can 
grow.  As  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  at  present  situ¬ 
ated,  it  seems  better  to  follow  Mr.  Terry’s 
practice  of  using  clover  as  manure  without 
having  it  pass  through  the  live  stock. 

MANURE  FOR  POTATOES. 

if.  if.,  French  Creek,  N.  Y.— Will 
either  hen,  hog,  horse  or  cow  manure 


answer  in  the  place  of  superphosphate  in 
raising  potatoes  according  to  the  Rural 
Trench  System,  and  which  of  the  four 
would  be  most  suitable  on  creek  bottom 
land  ? 

Ans. — From  the  data  given  we  cannot 
give  a  specific  answer.  We  should  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  using  either  of  the  manures  in  a 
fresh  condition.  If  well  decomposed  or 
spread  in  the  fall,  better  results  might  be 
anticipated.  Neither  of  the  manures  men¬ 
tioned  furnishes  the  proportions  of  the 
chief  food  constituents  that  the  potato  plant 
requires  so  fully  as  a  high-grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  know  nothing  with  regard  to 
what  the  soil  in  this  case  requires,  but  we 
should  answer  the  question  in  the  negative. 

QUICK  LIME  FOR  DECOMPOSING  MUCK  LAND. 

P.  IF.  J.,  Pontiac,'  Michigan.— Would 
plaster  sown  on  the  surface  of  newly  cleared 
muck  land  in  early  spring  be  as  beneficial 
in  rotting  the  surface  as  it  is  in  rotting 
strawy  mauure  in  the  barn-yards  ? 

Ans. — Plaster  does  not  rot  strawy  man¬ 
ure  in  the  barn-yard.  If  put  thick 
enough  on  a  pile  of  manure  it  retains  the 
moisture  and  preserves  an  equable  temper¬ 
ature,  thereby  indirectly  aiding  decompo¬ 
sition.  The  amount  of  plaster  which  would 
be  sowed  in  the  field  would  not  assist  in 
rotting  the  surface  of  mucky  land.  A  coat 
of  10  to  15  bushels  of  quick-lime  spread  on 
the  surface  would  without  doubt  material¬ 
ly  hasten  decomposition. 


Miscellaneous. 


A.  F.  T,,  Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H. — At 
what  age  will  the  female  pug  dog  breed  ? 

Ans. — We  have  heard  of  their  mating  as 
early  as  six  months  of  age. 

S.  F.  LI.,  Pulaski.  Pa. — You  can  obtain 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Corn  from  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York.  Eight  quarts 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre  should  give  a  stand 
for  ensilage  purposes. 

J.  H.  C.,  Tabernacle,  N.  C.— What  is 
the  best  “ spike  harrow”  on  the  market, 
and  its  cost  ? 

Ans. — Tt  depends  semewhat  on  the  work 
you  have  to  do,  the  kind  of  soil,  its  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc.  Some  farmers  like  a  home¬ 
made  harrow  better  than  any  they  can 
buy.  Probably  the  Thomas  harrow,  made 
by  theHerendeen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y.,  will  suit. 

P.  IF.  5v,  Pontiac.  Mich. — 1.  Are  H.  B. 
Rimonds  &  Co.,  of  Bos*on.  coin  brokers,  re¬ 
liable?  2.  What  is  the  address  of  another 
dealer  in  old  and  rare  coins?  3.  How  would 
the  Cutaway  harrow  be  likely  to  work  in 
muck  land  which  contains  a  good  many 
small  roots  and  refuse  underbrush,  and  has 
been  well  dug  with  a  mattock  ?  Plowing 
would  be  altogether  impracticable— indeed 
almost  impossible. 

Axs' — 1.  Yes,  so  far  as  we  know.  2.  J. 
R.  Torrey,  Ann  and  Nassau  Streets.  New 
York.  3.  Tt  will  work  well  provided  the 
ground  is  not  too  soft. 

H.  W.,  Montgomery,  Mich.—' The  address 
oftheThomas  A.  Edison  laboratory  is  Menlo 
Park.  N.  J.  The  phonograph  isrnow  being 
used  more  than  ever  before  by  business  men 
and  editors. ""Letters,  speeches,  editorials 
or  whatever  is  desired  may  be  talked  into 
the  machine.  By  means  of  the  grapho- 
phone  these  sounds  are  conveyed  to  the 
type  writer  who  records  them  on  a  type¬ 
writing  machine.  The  Merritt  is  an 
excellent  machine.  It  is  sold  bv  the 
Lyon  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York. 
For  information  regarding  electric  motors, 
etc.,  address  The  Electrical  Review,  New 
York. 

A.  F.  T.,  Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H.— 
1.  I  want  to  keep  three  cows,  and  make 
butter,  but  have  no  suitable  place  for  set¬ 
ting  the  milk;  will  the  cream  rise  if  I  put 
the  milk  in  a  creamer  and  use  cold  water 
instead  of  ice  ?  2.  What  would  a  creamer 
for  that  number  of  cows  cost  ? 

ANS. — 1.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  readers  are  using  cold  water — 
without  ice— or  even  setting  the  milk  in 
wells.  If  you  can  keep  a  constant  flow  of 
cold  spring  water  through  the  creamer 
your  cream  will  rise.  2.  From  §15  to  §30. 
Send  for  the  catalogues  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  dairy  implements  who  advertise  in 
the  R.  N.-Y. 

LI.  FT.,  French  Creek,  N.  Y.— Some  of 
my  hens  are  weak  in  the  legs  and  feet. 
They  stagger  from  side  to  side  and  then  sit 
down.  They  eat  well.  Their  combs  are 
red  aud  their  eyes  bright.  This  condition 
lasts  a  week  or  more  and  then  they  grow 
poor  and  stop  laying.  ^Wkat  is  the  trouble? 


Ans. — It  is  due  to  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  male,  the  injury  being  in  the  spine. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  flocks  that 
are  well  fed,  the  fat  hens  being  injured 
more  than  the  others.  The  remedy  is  to 
separate  the  hens  from  the  males  as  soon 
as  the  first  symptoms  of  leg  weakness  ap¬ 
pear.  The  separation  usually  enables  the 
hens  to  recover. 

S.  Y.,  Flourtoum,  Pa.—  1.  Could  Alfalfa 
or  Lucerne  be  profitably  raised  for  feeding 
purposes  in  our  latitude,  and,  if  so,  when 
should  the  seed  be  sown  and  how  ?  2.  Is 
hen  manure  a  right  kind  of  fertilizer  in  a 
garden  for  raising  general  garden  truck  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  your  climate  clover  would 
be  more  profitable  we  should  say.  You 
might  try  the  Alfalfa  in  a  small  way,  how¬ 
ever,  and  see  how  it  will  answer.  It  may 
be  sown  about  the  same  time  as  clover.  It 
is  better  to  sow  it  in  drills  than  to  broad¬ 
cast  it.  2.  Yes,  hen  manure,  if  of  good 
quality,  will  answer  well  for  a  garden.  It 
should  be  in  good  mechanical  condition — 
not  in  large,  hard  lumps. 

C.  M.E.,  Central  Park,  L.  I.— By  April, 
I  shall  have  saved  since  last  summer,  at 
least  25  barrels  of  hen  manure  :  how  can  it 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  ?  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  dry  and  grind  it ;  and,  if  so, 
should  it  be  used  alone  ? 

Ans.— Last  week  the  R.  N.-Y.  described 
the  plan  of  keeping  such  manure  wet.  This 
plan  is  now  greatly  in  favor  with  many 
gardeners,  as  it  is  easier  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
duct,  and  it  will  have  lost  comparatively 
little  of  its  ammonia.  If  your  manure  is 
dry,  hard  and  lumpy,  you  might  grind  it 
as  you  propose,  and  mix  it  with  double  its 
bulk  of  earth  before  applying  it;  if  it  is 
not,  we  would  advise  you  to  pack  it  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  week. 

IF.  E.  C.,  Wichita Kan. — 1.  At  what 
price  can  theR.  N.-Y.  furnish  its  No.  2  Po¬ 
tato  per  barrel  ?  2.  Is  tankage  composed 
of  bones  and  cattle  intestines  ground  to  a 
powder,  a  good  potato  fertilizer?  3.  Can  T 
depend  on  a  potato  crop  of  500  bushels  per 
acre  on  irrigated  and  well  manured  land? 

Ans  — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  potatoes  or 
anything  else  to  sell.  Pure  seed  of  this  va¬ 
riety  can  be  obtained  from  James  M.  Thor¬ 
burn  &  Co.,  New  York,  or  Wm.  B.  Whit¬ 
ney,  Leominster,  Mass.  2.  The  tankage 
will  not  prove  suitable  for  a  potato  fertili¬ 
zer.  It  is  too  weak  in  potash.  Read  what 
was  said  about  it  on  page  754  of  last  year’s 
volume.  3.  No :  you  cannot  depend  up¬ 
on  growing  500  bushels  per  acre.  There  is 
no  way  of  making  absolutely  sure  of  any 
crop. 

J.  E.  IF.,  Dorchester,  Mass. — 1.  Can 
Alfalfa  be  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats  or 
wheat  the  same  as  clover  ?  2.  Will  it 
grow  as  far  north  as  the  central  part  of 
New  Hampshire  ?  3  How  late  can  buck¬ 
wheat  be  sown  to  yield  a  good  crop  in  the 
same  locality  ? 

ANS. — 1.  It  is  not  advisable — certainly 
not,  in  New  England.  Probably  the  best 
way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  cultivation.  Alfalfa 
starts  weakly,  and  in  weedy  ground  would 
be  smothered  before  it  could  get  well  on  to 
growing.  2.  It  has  succeeded  pretty  well 
on  Lake  Champlain,  in  about  that  latitude, 
but  has  not  yet  attained  much  popularity. 

3.  Buckwheat  in  New  Hampshire  needs 
nearly  the  whole  season.  It  should  not  be 
sown  later  than  the  first  half  of  June :  but 
the  rough  buckwheat  (  “  India  ”  wheat) 
may  be  sown  one  or  two  weeks  later. 

D.  IF.  Ten  B.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.—l. 
Which  is  the  best  oat  for  the  general  farm¬ 
er  :  Wide-awake,  Probsteier,  Clydesdale  or 
the  common  oat  ?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
to  use  with  them  ?  2.  Which  is  the  better 
way  to  plant  corn — in  hills  or  drills  ?  If  in 
drills,  how  far  apart  should  the  rows  be, 
and  how  thick  should  the  kernels  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  rows  ?  Which  is  the  best  plant¬ 
er  ?  Are  the  Eclipse  and  Billings  good 
ones  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Clydesdale  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Wide-awake.  It  gives  as  large  ker¬ 
nels  though  the  husk  is  hard .  The  panicle 
is  spreading  and  large.  At  the  R.  N.-Y. 
farm  the  straw  is  often  weak.  All  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Welcome  or  Australian  which 
are  the  same  as  the  Clydesdale.  This  va¬ 
riety  will  outvield  the  Probsteier  if  it  does 
not  lodge.  We  regard  the  Schoenen  as 
about  the  safest  oat  to  sow  unless  one  ex¬ 
periments  with  others.  Special  oat  fertili¬ 
zers  are  put  up  by  all  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers.  2.  We  plant  in  drills.  The  dis¬ 
tance  depends  on  the  variety.  We  plant 
Chester  Co.  Mammoth  in  drills  four  feet 
apart,  the  plants  14  inches  apart  ill  the 
drill.  The  Eclipse.is  good. 
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Discussion. 


TAPPING  MAPLE  TREES. 

E.  P.,  Jewett,  N.  Y.— I  think  very  little 
damage  is  done  the  maple  tree  by  the  loss 
of  sap  ;  but  the  wound  injures  it  consider¬ 
ably,  especially  if  it  is  a  young  one.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  wound  the  tree 
as  little  as  possible  while  procuring  the 
sap.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the  sap  was 
boiled  in  large  kettles  with  wood  piled 
around  them  and  showers  of  cinders  and 
sparks  used  to  fall  in  the  boiling  sap  and 
give  it  the  beautiful  black  color  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  pure  maple  sugar.  The  sap 
was  caught  in  troughs  made  by  chopping 
out  logs.  It  was  drawn  by  striking  the 
tree  with  an  axe.  Under  the  lowest  part 
of  the  cut  a  gouge  was  driven  in  the  tree  to 
conduct  the  sap  to  the  trough.  As  many 
times  as  seemed  necessary,  the  operation 
would  be  repeated.  Of  course,  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  was  ruinous  to  the  trees  ;  but  timber 
was  plentiful  in  those  days,  and  if  some 
trees  were  killed  plenty  remained.  But  as 
timber  became  less  abundant  and  the  value 
of  the  sugar  bush  began  to  be  appreciat¬ 
ed,  the  sugar-maker  looked  for  some  other 
method  of  drawing  the  sap.  A  few  used  the 
inch  auger;  but.many  more  the  half-inch  bit, 
boring  three  holes  for  each  bucket.  Often 
there  were  two  buckets  to  the  tree  and  if 
the  holes  became  a  little  dry  so  that  the 
sap  did  not  flow  freely,  a  fourth  hole 
would  be  added.  Enterprising  farmers 
soon  found  that  this  practice  cut  up  the 
trees  badly,  and  dropped  down  to  two 
spouts  to  a  bucket.  But  many— as  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case  in  such  instances — believed 
no  way  was  so  good  as  the  old  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  using  three  spouts,  and  their 
bushes  now  show  the  disastrous  effects  of 
so  doing,  and  I  do  not  think  they  got  more 
sap  than  those  who  used  two  spouts.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  should  be  so  ;  but  it  was 
many  years  before  the  shrewdest  farmer 
found  that  one  spout  was  as  good  as  two, 
producing  as  much  sap,  and,  of  course,  it 
wounded  the  tree  only  half  as  much,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  in  case  of  young  trees.  But 
many  farmers  still  persist  in  using  two 
spouts,  and  are,  I  am  sure,  getting  no  more 
sap.  I  have  often  said  to  a  farmer :  “Why 
do  you  use  two  spouts  when  one  will  run 
as  much  sap.”  The  reply  would  be  :  “You 
cannot  makeme believe  one  spout  will  run  as 
much  as  two.”  But  often, though  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  he  would  try  one  spout  versus  two,  and 
would  invariably  drop  down  to  one  spout. 
I  remember,  when  a  boy,  putting  15  spouts 
in  one  tree,  thinking  I  would  get  a  wonder¬ 
ful  flow  of  sap,  but  I  do  not  think  I  got 
more  than  I  would  have  done  from  one. 
After  repeated  experiments,  I  am  satisfied 
that  no  more  sap  can  be  obtained  from  two 
spouts  to  each  bucket  than  from  one.  In 
case  of  very  large  trees,  however,  some  ad¬ 
ditional  sap  can  be  obtained  by  using 
spouts  on  opposite  sides  ot  the  tree,  but 
not  twice  as  much.  I  would  like  the  sugar- 
makers  who  are  using  two  spouts  to  try 
one  next  spring  and  see  if  they  do  not  get 
just  as  much  sap.  If  they  do,  the  benefit 
to  their  sugar  maples  will  be  enough  to 
pay  for  the  B.  N.-Y.  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

no  secret  process  nERE. 

G.  W.  H.,  Rochester.  Mass.— On  page 
72,  No.  2,088,  the  R.  N.-Y.,  in  speaking  of 
the  record  made  by  my  herd  of  16  cows, 
says : — 

“Now  the  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  know  what 
secrets  of  breeding,  feeding  and  working 
this  correspondent  possesses  that  make  a 
difference  of  $75  per  cow.  Are  they  secrets 
nr  can  any  intelligent  man  master  them 
by  honest  study  and  observation  ?” 

From  the  cows  thus  referred  to,  butter 
was  made  as  follows  : 


January . 

. 331  pounds 

February . 

March . 

. 287 

April . 

. 319 

May . 

. 462  “ 

July . 

. 575  “ 

August . 

. 511 

September . 

. 476  “ 

October . 

. 411 

November . 

. 423 

December . 

. 404 

5019  pounds 

Besides  the  above  amount  of  butter,  a 
family  of  six  was  supplied  with  milk  and 
cream.  The  cows  are  mostly  grade 
Jerseys.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
the  progeny  of  one  cow,  now  17  years  old, 
hale  and  hearty.  There  is  no  secret  about 
the  matter.  While  there  is  much  in  breed, 
there  is  also  very  much  in  care  and  feed. 
Not  all  the  advantages  of  the  low-lands  of 


Holland  or  of  Victoria’s  farm-studded  isles 
can  compensate  for  false  economy  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  want  of  care  in  handling.  With 
the  best  of  care  and  feed  not  all  Jerseys 
would  do  as  well,  for  there  are  Jerseys  and 
Jerseys. 

If  breeders  were  as  careful  to  breed  for 
quality  as  for  “points,”  we  should  have 
much  better  cows.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  my  present  herd,  and  hope  to  reach  350 
pounds  by  the  next  generation,  as  a  Guern¬ 
sey  sire  of  one  of  the  best  butter  strains  is 
now  used.  As  for  the  price  I  get  for  the 
product,  I  aim  to  have  my  butter  good  and 
uniform,  and  deliver  it  to  the  consumers 
each  week.  Having  begun  with  two  or 
three  customers,  about  50  families  are  now 
supplied.  There  is  no  article  of  food  that 
so  easily  goes  to  the  bad  as  butter.  But¬ 
ter  manufacturing  commences  before  the 
cow  is  milked,  and  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  success.  If  from  Alpha  to  Omega 
one  letter  is  left  out  or  misplaced,  a  wry- 
faced  butter  will  tell  the  tale.  The  time 
was  when  knowledge  was  not  within  easy 
reach,  but  at  this  day  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  making  of  poor  butter.  And  the 
cows  are  just  as  good  as  we  merit ;  for  they 
are  just  what  we  make  them,  or  rather 
allow  them  to  be.  Careful  selection  as  a 
basis,  and  intelligent  breeding  would  double 
their  value  in  a  few  years. 

SALT  AND  GAS  LIME  ON  ASPARAGUS. 

A.  D.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.— L.  V.,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. ,  wants  to  know  how  much  salt  per  acre 
should  be  applied  to  asparagus  to  kill 
weeds.  If  his  weeds  are  pig-weeds  he  will 
need  10  to  20  tons.  This  pest  likes  salt ; 
but  some  weeds  may  be  readily  killed  with 
it.  I  have  a  fine  plot  of  one  acre  of  aspar¬ 
agus.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  advice  with  re¬ 
gard  to  asparagus,  which  if  practiced 
would  give  very  poor  returns  for  money 
expended.  I  have  tried  salt  for  weeds  but 
have  failed  to  kill  them  to  a  satisfactory 
extent.  The  best  results  have  come  from 
lime  from  gas-works.  This  can  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  60  to  80  bushels  per  acre  with 
good  results.  No  one  should  be  afraid  of 
using  it— it  will  do  no  harm  to  the  crop. 
Along  a  fence  I  have  used  at  the  rate  of  500 
to  700  bushels  per  acre  to  kill  Quack  Grass 
and  other  foul  stuff  and  at  the  same  time  I 
covered  some  asparagus  hills  with  it,  and 
it  did  not  kill  the  crop,  which  grew  and 
did  well.  My  roots  were  set  six  to  eight 
inches  underground.  I  would  put  the  lime 
on  in  March  or  the  first  of  April. 

R.  N.-Y. — Fresh  gas  lime  contains  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen,  which  it  removes  from 
the  gas  as  it  passes  through  a  mixture  of  it 
with  water,  and  in  that  state  is  known  as 
milk  of  lime ;  it  also  removes  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  gas,  and,  combining  with 
this,  becomes  carbonate  of  lime.  This  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  holds  the  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  with  other  sulphur  compounds, 
loosely  mingled  with  its  moisture  and  is 
dangerous  to  vegetation,  and  it  should 
never  therefore  be  used  until  it  has  been 
exposed  for  two  or  three  months  to  the 
weather.  By  this  means  the  injurious  com¬ 
pounds  are  changed  by  oxidation  into 
harmless,  if  not  useful,  substances,  leaving 
the  lime  in  the  condition  of  carbonate  or 
mild  lime,  with  some  sulphate.  In  this 
state  about  100  bushels  per  acre  might  be 
used  with  about  the  same  effect  as  40  to  50 
bushels  of  ordinary  caustic  lime. 

NESTING  HABITS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW. 

M.  S.  C.,  Caldwell,  N.  J.— I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  have  observed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  avoids  nesting  boxes  that  do 
not  have  a  perch  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
Nehrling.  iu  his  North  American  Birds, 
says :  “  Mr.  H.  Baumgaertner— as  great  a 
lover  of  birds  as  of  flowers— told  me  lately, 
that  in  his  garden,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
Milwaukee,  a  pair  of  Bluebirds  build  their 
nest  every  year  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
countless  sparrows.  After  many  experi¬ 
ments,  he  has  found  that  the  latter  birds 
will  not  use  nesting  boxes,  where  the  perch, 
right  under  the  entrance  hole,  is  absent, 
while  the  Bluebird  evinces  a  predilection 
for  such.  He  uses  small  wooden  paint  kegs, 
bores  within  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
top,  a  1  )4  inch  entrance  hole,  and  fastens 
the  kegs  on  poles  or  trees.  If  there  is  no 
perch  near  the  entrance  the  sparrow  cannot 
support  itself  at  all  or  only  with  difficulty, 
while  the  Bluebird  flies  in  and  out  very 
adroitly.  Bird  boxes  made  of  board  with 
an  entrance  hole  but  no  perch  will  also 
prove  of  good  service.”  I  intend  trying 
this  plan,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  a  means  of 
defence  for  the  Bluebird  let  us  build  so 
that  they  can  “  hold  the  fort.”  We  ought 
to  encourage  their  nesting  near  our  houses 
and  gardens, not  only  on  account  of  the  num¬ 
erous  ^injurious  insects  they  'destroy,  but 


also  on  account  of  their  bright  plumage  and 
social  ways.  The  farmer  and  gardener  will 
be  well  paid  for  providing  suitable  boxes  if 
the  English  sparrow  can  be  prevented  from 
occupying  them.  How  pleasant  to  hear 
their  cheery  voice  announce  the  coming  of 
spring,  when  they  return  after  the  rigors 
of  winter,  to  examine  their  old  nesting 
place  or  search  for  a  new  one. 

[R.  N.-Y.— Have  any  of  our  readers  ob¬ 
served  this  fact  about  the  sparrows?  It  is 
worth  thinking  about.  Bluebirds  drive 
away  the  “blues”;  sparrows  cause  them.] 

FEEDING  HOGS. 

B.  W.  R.,  Sheffield,  England.— The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  notes  on  oats  for  hogs  are  very 
interesting.  Allow  me  to  give  my  method 
of  feeding,  which  for  keeping  hogs,  both 
young  and  old,  in  fine  condition,  and  also 
breeding  sows  at  small  cost  cannot  be 
bettered.  I  have  bred  hogs  in  Connecticut 
and  Illinois,  and  my  hogs  were  always 
ahead  of  those  on  the  surrounding  farms. 
Get  a  number  of  oil  barrels — any  tubs  will 
do — knock  in  the  ends  of  the  barrels  ;  put  a 
light  to  the  inside  of  each,  and  when  it  is 
burnt  enough  turn  the  barrel  upside  down 
and  the  flame  will  go  out ;  then  the  barrel 
is  fit  for  use.  Put  a  bag  of  rye  bran  in  a 
tub  and  put  in  enough  water  so  that  when 
the  bran  is  well  mixed  with  it  it  will  be 
sloppy  ;  let  it  stand  three  days.  I  used  two 
barrelfuls  each  day.  My  pigs  got  nothing 
else  except  what  they  could  pick  up  during 
a  run  in  a  pasture  for  two  hours  before 
feeding  time  at  night.  If  any  readers  live 
near  an  oat-meal  mill  (as  I  did  in  Illinois), 
and  can  get  the  fine  dust  for  five  cents  a  bag 
they  will  find  it  the  finest  feed  with  rye 
bran,  treated  in  the  same  way.  I  got  the 
meal  for  nothing,  as  the  farmers  would  not 
have  it,  not  knowing  how  to  use  it.  Let 
some  one  experiment  with  it,  putting  six 
12-weeks-old  pigs  in  two  separate  pens  in 
April ;  let  one  lot  be  fed  as  above,  and  the 
other  have  plenty  of  corn,  and  let  him  tell 
his  experience  in  November,  giving  the 
cost  of  each  system  of  feeding. 

HOW  MANY  SHEEP  TO  A  COW  ? 

I.  J.  B.,  Titusville,  N.  J.— In  a  late  Ru¬ 
ral  the  question  was  asked  how  many 
sheep  can  be  kept  on  the  rations  of  one 
cow.  By  repeated  trials  I  find  that  100  dry 
ewes  or  store  sheep  will  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition  on  one  ton  of  good  hay  during  seven 
days.  The  hay  must  be  good  and  prefera¬ 
bly  clover  and  Timothy— about  half  of  each 
—and  it  should  be  cut  while  the  clover  is 
in  good  condition.  A  cow  will  eat  about 
one  ton  of  the  same  hay  in  three  months. 
A  fattening  sheep  will  eat  one  quart  of 
corn  per  day ;  a  cow,  if  a  good  feeder,  will 
eat  eight  quarts  per  day  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  sheep.  This  would 
make  the  winter  ration  of  one  cow  about 
equal  to  those  of  eight  sheep,  and  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  practically  about  correct  in  my 
estimation.  While  the  cow  has  pretty  good 
rations,  the  sheep  are  not  overfed.  For  a 
time  I  think  sheep  will  eat  three  pints  of 
corn  per  day. 

BEANS. 

G.  W.  McC.,  Champaign,  III.— “Why  not 
raise  Flageolet  Beans  instead  of  Limas  ?  ” 
Green  Flageolet  last  year  with  us  produced 
five  ounces  of  ripe  beans,  and  Wonder  of 
France  two  pounds  13  ounces  on  eight  rods 
of  row.  They  begin  rusting  just  about  the 
time  the  first  pods  are  large  enough  for 
use,  and  before  the  earliest  ones  have  time 
to  ripen  naturally  the  plants  are  too  near¬ 
ly  dead  to  be  worth  saving.  Both  the 
white  and  green'Flageolet  wax  beans  rusted 
even  more,  and  made  much  poorer  yields. 
The  Limas,  the  past  year,  yielded  all  the 
way  from  three  to  11  pounds  of  dry  beans 
to  eight  rods  of  row ;  but  they  were  so  in¬ 
jured  by  the  frost  that  the  best  of  them  did 
not  ripen  more  than  half  an  average  crop. 
The  same  ground  the  year  before  yielded  as 
high  as  28  pounds  of  ripe  beans  on  the  same 
length  of  row. 

LEACHED  MANURE— A  CORN  CUTTER. 

J.  W.  High,  Pike  County,  III.— That 
illustration  showing  how  manure  is  often 
leached  around  the  stable  was  about 
“square.”  It’s  nothing  uncommon  to  see 
almost  any  where  just  such  a  state  of  affairs 
and  vet  some  say  it  doesn’t  pay  to  haul  out 
manure.  They  think  that  to  raise  clover  is 
better 'and  demands  less  lanor.  I  know 
some  farms  so  poor  that  they  raise  disturb¬ 
ances  instead  of  clover,  the  back-bone  of  the 
farm.  In  the  Rural  of  February  8,  page  85, 
the  disposal  of  corn-stalks  is  discussed  and  I 
believe  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  dispose 
of  them  is  to  run  a  two-horse  stalk-cutter 
over  them  when  the  stalks  and  ground  are 
dry,  just  before  plowing.  It  cuts  into  12  or 
15-inch  lengths  one  row  at  a  time  and 


leaves  the  land  in  a  nice  conditioner  plow¬ 
ing. 

ANIMAL  CASTRATION. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne,  Washington,  D. 

C. — J.  J.  inquires  in  the  Farmers’  Club 
of  January  18,  page  38,  for  a  “work  on  the 
spaying  and  castration  of  cattle  and  hogs.” 
“Animal  Castration,”  by  Dr.  A.  Liautard, 
of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  of 
New  York,  treats  of  the  principles  and  va¬ 
rious  methods  of  castration  and  spaying 
for  all  the  domestic  animals,  and  is  the 
most  complete  American  work  yet  pub¬ 
lished  on  these  subjects.  Every  operator 
should  have  a  copy.  Price,  $2;  to  be  had 
of  the  author  or  of  William  R.  Jenkins, 
veterinary  publisher,  New  York. 

A.  S.  D.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— I  have 
seen  decided  benefits  from  mounding  peach 
trees  in  the  autumn  as  a  winter  protection. 
The  best  material  to  use  is  perhaps  swamp 
muck,  or  a  circle  of  stable  manure  with 
sawdust  or  earth  next  the  trunk.  There 
should  be  no  danger  from  ice  if  the  earth 
or  other  material  is  packed  around  the  tree 
during  the  freezing  process.  Mice  will  not 
nest  in  the  sawdust. 

W.  J.,  Jr.,  Godfrey,  III.— To  keep 
my  monthly  roses  over-winter  without 
much  trouble,  I  peg  them  flat  on  the  ground 
and  cover  them  with  forest  leaves  to  about 
a  depth  of  a  foot.  I  have  kept  Coquette  de 
Lyon,  Cornelia  Cook,  Perle  des  Jardins 
and  the  Bride  in  this  way,  as  well  as  Mig¬ 
nonette  and  other  roses,  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  has  gone  as  low  as  10  degrees 
below  zero ;  but  I  do  not  cover  too  early  in 
the  fall. 

P.  G.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
RURAL  we  are  told  that  “  success  in  farm¬ 
ing  depends  more  on  keeping  down  expens¬ 
es  than  on  increasing  income.”  This  will 
scarcely  apply  to  Mr.  Terry,  judging  from 
his  expense  and  income  accounts.  Under 
the  heading  of  “  Hens  vs.Cows,”  on  page  85, 
W.  C.  S.  asks  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  to 
drive  up  their  $94  worth  of  cows  and  show 
the  figures  for  them  against  his  $94  worth  of 
hens.  I  wonder  how  many  farmers  can  get 
24 cents  a  dozen  the  year  round,  as  he  has 
done.  The  highest  price  reached  here  this 
winter  has  been  20  cents  per  dozen,  and 
now  they  are  going  at  16  cents,  and  will  get 
as  low  as  10  cents  during  the  summer. 


How  to  Accumulate  A  Fortune.— 
Russell  Sage,  who  has  amassed  a  fortune  of 
fifty  millions,  says  that  he  believes  that 
any  man  of  good  intelligence  can  accumu¬ 
late  a  fortune,  at  least  a  moderate  one,  by 
adopting  three  principles — industry,  econ¬ 
omy  and  patience.  He  places  no  reliance  on 
luck.  A  mind  capable  of  directing  one  in 
the  right  course  makes  success  almost  cer¬ 
tain.  A  young  man  should  start  out  in 
life  trusting  in  God  and  resolved  to  attain 
a  position  of  self-dependence.  He  must  so 
conduct  himself  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  The  way  in  which  he  is  regard¬ 
ed  by  others  will  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  future.  To  disregard  the  opinions 
of  others  would  be  to  invite  failure.  With¬ 
out  economy  no  man  can  succeed  even  if  he 
should  be  placed  in  circumstances  where 
there  are  large  gains.  His  gains  would  not 
be  lasting,  for  he  would  not  be  prepared  to 
withstand  reverses  which  are  likely  to  come 
to  any  one.  A  man  must  be  ready  for  set¬ 
backs.  There  are  striking  illustrations  in 
Wall  Street  of  the  lack  of  foresight  in  men. 
Great  displays  are  made,  and  when  the 
course  of  speculation  changes  to  an  adverse 
direction  the  money  that  is  needed  to  tide 
the  speculators  over  the  troubles  has  been 
dissipated.  It  is  the  careful,  prudent  way 
that  makes  a  man  master  of  the  situation — 
the  controller  instead  of  the  follower.  This 
is  true  not  only  in  business,  but  also  in  pol¬ 
itics,  religion  and  every  occupation  in  life. 

Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  saving 
as  well  as  in  spending.  It  is  safe  to  advise 
a  young  man  to  save  all  he  can,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  saving  of  his  first  hundred 
dollars  will  teach  him  to  save  the  second, 
and  so  on,  until  he  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  fortune  that  may  by  good  manage¬ 
ment  be  made  a  large  one.  A  man’s  health 
has  much  to  do  with  his  success  in  life,  and 
it”' behooves  him  to  look  well  after  his 
bodily  condition.  IllTiealthwill  deprive  him 
of  energy,  which  he’  must  use  to  achieve 
success.  The  young  man  must  work  on  a 
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salary  until  he  is  able  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  money,  and  also  the  source  of 
supply  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
dissipated.  He  must  read  books  and  news¬ 
papers  to  keep  posted  on  the  topics  of  the 
day  and  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  attend  debating 
societies  to  qualify  himself  to  stand  on  his 
two  feet  and  express  himself  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  manner.  Learning  acquired  by  a 
young  man  in  his  own  room  after  his  labors 
of  the  day  are  over  is  hard  gained  and  for 
that  reason  more  lasting  than  the  education 
acquired  in  the  great  institutions  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  young  man  taught  in  a 
fashionable  college  is  a  house  plant,  while 
the  young  man  who  cultivates  himself  is  an 
outdoor  growth  and  better  able  to  stand  a 
severe  drought  or  a  severe  storm,  which  all 
are  subject  to  in  the  variations  of  life. 

The  question  of  choosing  a  business  is  a 
serious  one.  As  a  rule  a  young  man  should 
adopt  the  calling  for  which  he  has  a  pre¬ 
ference,  If  he  has  no  particular  choice  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  try  different  oc¬ 
cupations  until  he  finds  one  that  suits  him. 
Mr.  Sage  does  not  counsel  changing  about 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  uneasiness,  for  once  a 
young  man  is  installed  in  the  business  that 
he  is  suited  to  he  ought  to  stick  to  it.  He 
has  known  young  men  who  entered  employ¬ 
ments  reluctantly  and  after  a  trial  became 
fond  of  them.  A  young  man  must  be  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed.  After  all,  there  is  one 
great  lever,  and  that  is  will  power.  With¬ 
out  it  very  few  men  succeed. 

It  depends  on  the  circumstances  whether 
failures  betray  incapacity  in  a  man.  If  a 
failure  is  due  to  a  cause  not  general,  then 
it  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  foresight 
and  understanding.  A  shrewd  merchant 
will  not  stock  up  with  unsalable  things; 
a  shrewd  farmer  will  not  plant  his  ground 
to  raise  unsalable  crops.  Both  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  the  farmer  must  find  out  what 
is  most  salable  and  act  accordingly.  There 
are  exigencies,  to  be  sure,  like  contagions, 
disasters,  combinations,  strikes  and  boy¬ 
cotts,  that  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  prud¬ 
ent  man  of  business  has  prepared  himself  to 
stand  losses  from  such  causes,  and  when 
the  troubles  have  passed  the  fact  of  his 
having  weathered  them  makes  his  financial 
position  in  the  community  stronger  than 
ever.  The  present  condition  of  the  coal 
trade  well  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of 
things.  The  mild,  open  winter  could  not 
be  foreseen  and  has  caused  great  dullness 
and  loss  in  the  trade.  Then  there  is  the 
march  of  improvement.  This  is  an  age  of 
competition,  and  it  requires  energy  and 
perception  to  meet  it.  It  used  to  take 
90  days  to  find  out  the  condition  of  the 
tea  crop  in  Japan  or  the  coffee  crop  in 
Brazil.  Now  an  inquiry  can  be  sent  and 
an  answer  secured  in  a  single  day. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  men  have 
started  wrong  and  afterward  righted  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  many  instances  where 
men  educated  for  the  pulpit  have  gone  to 
the  bar  and  been  conspicuous  successes. 
Then,  again,  men  educated  for  the  bar  have 
gone  to  the  pulpit  and  achieved  success. 

Close  application  is  necessary  in  every 
business.  Did  Mr.  Sage  not  give  personal 
and  careful  attention  to  his  own  business 
he  could  not  hope  to  prosper.  All  are  free 
and  equal  in  this  country  and  every  man 
makes  himself  what  he  will.  His  mind 
directs  his  course  in  life.  If  he  has  the 
will  power  to  adopt  wise  principles  success 
will  come  to  him. 


PITHS  AND  REMINDERS. 


Speaking  of  the  lace  Peter  Henderson, the 
American  Florist  says  that  his  ear  was 
always  open  to  the  tale  of  the  distressed, 
and  when  his  hand  was  extended  to  them 
it  was  never  empty.  No  one  ever  asked  his 
advice  in  vain,  even  though  it  was  in  the 
busiest  moments  of  his  ever  busy  life,  and 
his  daily  correspondence  was  never  without 
an  answer  to  some  one  needing  his  counsel. 
Many  a  florist  has  been  sustained  by  his 
words  of  cheerful  encouragement,  and 
many  a  young  man  has  been  started  on  a 
prosperous  career  by  his  sage  advice.  A 
gentleman  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  chivalrous  and  kind,  he  was  always 
so  considerate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  that  he  would  not  wantonly  offend 
a  child,  and  even  to  the  last  he  was  more 
mindful  of  the  comfort  of  those  arouud  him 
than  of  his  own . 

Emily  Louise  Taplin,  a  particular  friend 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  remarks  in  the  above  jour¬ 
nal  that  he  enjoyed  superb  health  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness  and  he  always  spent 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the  opeu  air. 
Though  encumbered  with  the  many  cares 
attached  to  such  a_vast^business,  of4which 


he  was  the  mainspring,  Mr.  Henderson 
never  seemed  worried  or  harassed  ;  his  was 
emphatically  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
His  ceaseless  activity  never  seemed  toilsome, 
and  he  enjoyed  life  fully.  Though  thorough¬ 
ly  abstemious  in  his  habits,  he  was  fond  of 
social  intercourse,  and  his  wide  knowledge, 
keen  observation  and  shrewd  but  kindly 
speech  made  his  conversation  both  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive.  The  writer  never 
heard  him  say  an  unkind  thing  of  any  one  ; 
if  he  expressed  disapproval  it  was  done  in 
such  a  way  that  it  left  no  sting  behind. 
Mr.  Henderson  modestly  ascribed  his  busi¬ 
ness  success  largely  tp  two  things — his 
temperate  habits  and  the  liberal  use  of 
printer’s  ink.  He  studied  advertising  as  a 
science,  so  that  his  name  has  become  a 
veritable  household  word,  and  he  always 
appeared  to  foresee  any  business  demand 
in  time  to  supply  it . 

J.  J.  THOMAS,  the  veteran  and  respected 
pomological  editor  of  the  Cultivator  and 
Country  Gentleman,  says  that  among  the 
general  causes  of  the  failure  of  orchards 
are: 

1.  Farmers  who  allow  cattle  to  break 
into  young  orchards  should  remember  that 
fences  are  as  important  as  manure. 

2.  Planting  in  thin  soil,  setting  trees 
hurriedly,  and  allowing  weeds  and  grass 
possession  of  a  hard  and  crusted  earth,  will 
not  accumulate  silver  and  gold. 

3.  Planting  large  nursery  trees,  care¬ 
lessly  dug  with  short  and  mutilated  roots, 
will  prove  unprofitable. 

4.  Shortening  back  the  heads  of  newly- 
transplanted  trees  after  the  opening  of  the 
leaves,  instead  of  before  the  swelling  of  the 
buds,  checks  the  growth  and  seriously  in¬ 
jures  them. 

5.  Allowing  weeds  and  grass  to  grow  in 
young  orchards,  invites  mice  and  stunts 
the  trees. 

6.  Permitting  suckers  to  grow  around 
the  trunks,  thus  making  a  wasteful 
brush-heap,  spoils  the  trees. 

7.  Pruning  too  much  at  a  time,  instead 

of  a  light  pruning  in  successive  years  if 
needed,  injures  the  vigor  of  trees . 

Selection  of  Ground.— Upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  Mr.  Thomas  advises :  1.  Select  a  good 
soil,  such  as  will  raise  good  farm  crops. 

2.  Make  it  mellow  at  once,  or  with  pre¬ 
vious  mellowing  crops. 

3.  Hillsides  or  rocky  places  are  admis¬ 
sible  only  in  case  plenty  of  bam  manure 
can  be  had  for  annual  top  dressing. 

4.  See  that  the  land  has  good  natural  or 

artificial  drainage . 

Choice  of  Trees.— 1.  Choose  young 
and  vigorous  trees,  not  over  two  years  old 
from  the  graft. 

2.  See  that  ample  roots  are  secured  in 
digging — enough  to  stiffen  the  tree  without 
staking,  and  give  ready  growth. 

3.  Avoid  large,  overgrown  or  stunted 
trees  which  have  short  roots  mutilated  by 
digging. 

4.  Remember  that  a  good  supply  of  roots 
is  more  important  than  straight  stems  or 
handsome  heads. 

5.  Procure  well  proved  standard  va¬ 
rieties,  and  not  new  lauded  sorts . 

Setting  Out. — 1.  If  trees  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  are  partly  dry  when  received,  bury 
them  for  a  week,  top  and  all,  in  finely  pul¬ 
verized  moist  soil,  to  restore  them. 

2.  Before  setting  out,  dig  holes  broad 
enough  to  receive  all  the  roots  without 
bending. 

3.  Use  no  manure,  except  on  the  surface 
after  setting  or  in  the  remote  parts  of  large 
holes. 

4.  In  setting  out,  spread  the  roots  out 
equally  on  all  sides,  at  their  full  length, 
and  fill  in  compactly  fine.mellow  earth. 

5.  After  set,  shorten  back  thelong  shoots 
and  thin  out  where  too  thick,  giving  a  neat, 
even,  moderate  head. 

6.  Always  shorten  back  before  the  buds 
swell,  and  never  when  partly  or  wholly  in 
leaf. 

7.  Keep  the  ground  for  several  feet 

around  the  newly  set  trees,  clean  and  mel¬ 
low  all  summer . 

After  Care. — 1  Keep  the  ground  culti¬ 
vated  over  the  whole  surface  for  six  or 
eight  years  after  transplanting ;  after 
which  allow  grass  to  grow  only  in  case  a 
good  annual  or  biennial  top-dressing  of 
manure  can  be  given. 

2.  As  the  roots  of  growing  trees  are  as 
long  as  their  hight,  avoid  the  mistake  of 
spading  or  manuring  narrow  circles  around 
the  foot  of  the  Stem,  but  culti  vatejthe/whole 
surface. 


8.  Preserve  a  smooth,  clear  stem  by 
promptly  removing  all  suckers. 

4.  Clover  and  sowed  grain  should  never 
be  allowed  in  young  orchards  ;  grass,  if 
kept  short,  and  annually  top-dressed  with 
manure,  is  admissible  :  hoed  crops,  as  com 
and  potatoes,  do  well ;  and  clean  culture  is 

best . 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  catalogue  a 
new  pea  called  Chelsea.  The  vines  grow, 
it  is  said,  one  foot  high,  being  of  compact 
habit.  It  is  as  early  as  the  American  Won¬ 
der  and  yields  a  much  larger  crop.  The 
pods  are  said  to  be  half  as  large  again  as 
those  of  any  other  first-early  dwarf  kind. 
The  quality  is  first-rate.  We  shall  try  it 
among  the  novelties  we  are  now  selecting 

for  next  season . 

ANOTHER  new  pea  named  Melting  Sugar 
is  announced.  It  is  said  to  grow  to  the 
hight  of  five  to  six  feet,  bears  a  profusion 
of  large,  broad  pods,  which  are  generally 
found  in  pairs,  and  which  are  so  brittle 
that  they  snap  without  any  string.  Being 
an  edible  podded  variety,  it  should  be  used 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  wax  bean.  The 
pods  when  cooked  are  very  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der . 

The  improved  strains  of  cyclamen,  as 
they  well  deserve,  are  growing  more  and 

more  prized . — 

The  Mapes  Company  recommend  this 
formula  for  com  :  Peruvian  guano  eight  or 
nine  bags  or  about  1,600  pounds  ;  muriate 
of  potash  225  pounds :  nitrate  of  soda  200 
pounds.  This  will  make,  as  put  up,  about 
10  bags.  The  analysis  (allowing  the  potash 
to  be  SO  per  cent.,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  19 
per  cent.)  will  show  about  five  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  16  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  nine  per  cent,  of  potash — all  costing 
the  purchaser  about  $41.00.  This  formula 
may  be  used  also  for  oats  and  grass  seeding. 


DIRECT. 


- New  York  Herald:  “I  tell  you  a 

slice  of  well  done  English  mutton  is  about 
the  best  thing  a  child  can  have  to  eat  to 
make  good  flesh  and  skin.” 

- “  Do  you  know  how  many  people  are 

poisoned  Dy  decaying  teeth  ?” 

- “The  prostration  of  the  doctors  through 

overwork  by  the  late  epidemic  guarantees 
us  a  summer  of  uncommon  healthfulness.” 

- Memphis  Appeal:  “Many  a  coffin  is 

covered  with  roses  by  hands  that  never  be¬ 
fore  gave  its  occupant  anything  but  thorns.” 

- Rome  Sentinel:  “The  man  who 

never  offends  anybody  can  usually  count 
his  friends  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.” 

- Milwaukee  Journal  :  “  The  world 

seldom  looks  to  see  the  kind  of  tracks  you 
left  behind,  provided  you  only  get  there.” 


Pi$reUanmt.$  Advertising. 


Pure  Blood 

Is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  perfect 
health.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  great  blood 
purifier,  quickly  conquering  scrofula,  salt  rheum, 
and  all  other  insidious  enemies  which  attack  the 
blood  and  undermine  the  health.  It  also  builds 
up  the  whole  system,  cures  dyspepsia  and  sick 
headache,  and  overcomes  that  tired  feeling. 

“  Our  daughter  for  3  years  suffered  from  scrof¬ 
ula  in  her  eyes.  After  spending  quite  a  sum  of 
money  with  no  benefit,  we  tried  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  Two  bottles  greatly  relieved  and  5  perma¬ 
nently  cured  her.”  C.  F.  Faller,  Newton,  HL 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  gl;  six  for  £5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  *  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Make 


*0 
CONDITION  POWDER 


Hlffhty  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
(ess  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 

.1  »?  —  -  ...  T  9  ......  ,,  i  t  i,*n  cnnrl  hv  mail 


cureaall  diseases  If  you  can’t  a - - - - - ------ 

.st-paid.  One  pack.  35c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  con  $1.20; 


get  it,  we  send  by  mail 

5l  .  —  M  n 


cash. 

orders 


T30L  LTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 


^  ^  and  Parttinenj. 


Newtown  Double  Seared,  Level  Tread  Horse  Power*. 

and  Threshers  and  Cleaners  are  the  Best. 


i  >We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes.  Corn  Shell 
ers.  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO.,  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  atrlcle  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  m  every  ocality.  Address 

:iNN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  ANNju(!!F.^ 


It  pays  to  get  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  on  Tread  aud 
Sweep  Power,  Thresher,  Separator,  Corn  Sheller,  Feed  Cutter 
with  Crusher.  Land  Roller,  Engines,  three  to  ten  Horse  Power. 
S.  S.  MESSINLEIt  «fc  SON.Talamjr,  Northampton  IV.  Pa. 


BROAD-CUT  I  Cl  I  DC  If  A 

Center-Draft  Mqwer 


SIZES 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

Saves  over 
half 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet¬ 
ter  quality 
of  hay.  An  ordinary 
pair  "of  horses  will 
handle  with  ease.  A 
DIRECT  DRAFT 
what  you  want. 


JIDE-Cl’T 
MOWER  is 

EUREKA 

SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


.  Channel  Steel  Frame 

awhich  clears  all  obsta¬ 
cles.  Does  not  bury  itself 
,  'thus  makingit the  light- 
—  Vst  Draft  Harrow  in  the  market. 

RIGHT  TO  BUY.  SELL  AND  USE  GUARANTEED 

r.1-  i'ironlur  «r»H  Prii*p  T.ist.  Address 


nARNELL'Sri 

PATENT  || 


Gauge 
adjustable 
toall  inequal¬ 
ities  ot  q round 


Opens  a 
better  row  in 
either  solt  or  hard 

u&s  oi  qruunu.  Qpound  t h 3 n  sny  other  M srksr. 

.eaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
HARKS  ANY  W  II1T II -from  2M  to  5  feet,  and 
from  a  mere  mark  to  6  i  lie  lien  deep. 

“  Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years . '  V.  S.  Volli ns .Moorestown.  ALT. 

*■  1 1  tar  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this^ 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  beimmense."  E.L.Coy.Pres.Wash.Co.t.V.  Y.)Agr. Society 

Hill  nnilPUTriU  Manfr.,  MOOKKSTOWN, 

.  W.UuUGHTtN  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


_  -  — j  >11 


For  capacity,  simplicity,  durability  and  con¬ 
venience  this  niiH  camiot  be  excelled  ^rite  for 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT 

in  one  piece  with  hook.  Hand¬ 
iest  in  use  and  will  obtain  more  sap  than  any 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  coeds 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &.  SON,  UTICA,  N,  Y, 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKING  APPARATUS 
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A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  CARMAN. 


result  of  the  cheapening  of  food  which 
must  ultimately  result  from  this  new 
process  ? 

THE  BLUE  SPRUCE. 


The  man  who  knows  it  all  must  find 
the  earth  too  small  for  him. 


No  man  has  yet  found  the  full 
capacity  of  one  acre  of  land.  The  world 
is  several  thousand  years  old,  too. 


If  the  R.  N.-Y.  could  have  but  two 
spruces  it  would  select  the  Blue  and 
Alcock’s.  The  terminal  shoot  of  the 
Blue  Spruce,  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  this  issue,  is  from  a  photograph. 


The  best  way  to  become  learned  is  to 
begin  by  fully  appreciating  our  own 
ignorance. 


Reports  from  nurserymen  indicate 
a  good  trade  in  fruit  trees  and  vines. 
The  demand  is  better  than  for  several 
years,  but  prices  are  said  to  rule  low. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  soon  give  facts 
regarding  the  trade  in  nursery  stock 
and  seeds.  Our  “Business”  depart¬ 
ment  is  started  for  just  such  matters. 


“  In  fact,  if  a  farmer  has  the 
‘gumption’  to  produce  something  a 
little  better  than  his  neighbors  can, 
and  can  secure  customers  who  believe 
in  him  and  trust  him.  he  can  make 
farming  pay  even  now !  ”  This  is 
what  our  friend  says  on  page  134. 
Who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment?  Now,  then,  we  want  to  ask,  is 
this  ‘  gumption  ’  a  natural  faculty  01- 
can  it  be  acquired? 


‘  ‘  The  last  number  was  a  capital  one, 
and  the  photograph  of  the  agricultural 
implements  on  the  first  page  tells  most 
graphically  the  reason  why  most 
farmers  are  so  poor.  So  many  tools 
for  a  93-acre  farm  is  enough  to  make 
any  man  poor!  Many  of  them  are 
duplicates  and  could  be  used  in  more 
than  one  place.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  farmer  is  poor,  but  it  would  bank¬ 
rupt  any  New  England  farmer.” 

w.  H.  B. 

Yet  it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Warn, 
who  owns  the  tools,  makes  his  farm 
pay  him  and  attributes  a  good  share 
of  his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
such  a  good  outfit  of  tools. 


Read  what  Mr.  Chase  says  about  his 
clover  crop,  on  page  134.  This  matter 
of  handling  clover  is  quite  a  serious 
one  with  many  farmers.  It  used  to  be 
considered  the  worst  form  of  heresy  to 
do  anything  with  clover  besides  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  cattle.  This  was  when  the 
feeding  of  beef  cattle  was  a  more  prof¬ 
itable  industry.  Recent  developments 
in  the  dressed  beef  trade  have  changed 
that.  There  are  now  many  farms 
where  the  clover  crop  should  never 
touch  the  lips  of  stock  at  all.  Farm¬ 
ers  will  gain  by  saving  haying  and 
feeding  expenses  and  plowing  the 
clover  under  when  at  its  best  growth. 
In  fact,  the  Eastern  farmer  must  learn 
to  use  more  green  manures  with  his 
fertilizers. 


rpO  retain  a  control,  or  partial  con- 

X  trol,  of  the  Rural’s  editorial 
management,  an  employment  which 
I  have  always  liked,  and  to  give  up 
entirely  its  business  management 
which  has  always  been  distasteful  to 
me,  have  been  hopes— rather  than  ex¬ 
pectations — that  I  have  indulged  for 
several  years  past.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  been  fully  realized. 

I  have  sold  the  property  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  to  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Libby.  Mr.  Valentine  is 
well  known  as  the  proprietor  of 
Houghton  Farm,  President  of  the 
Christian  Union  and  Garden  Publish¬ 
ing  Companies,  and  a  leading  member 
•  of  the  Boston  publishing  house  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  There  is  no 
man  in  this  country,  as  I  believe,  that 
has  more  earnestly  striven  to  promote 
the  true  interests  of  agriculture,  and 
of  rural  life  in  general,  than  has  Mr. 
Valentine.  His  earnestness  in  the 
past  has  been  shown  by  his  emplov- 
ment  of  such  assistants  as  Major  H. 
E.  Alvord,  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Prof, 
Penhallow,  etc.,  while  his  late  pur 
chase  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  gives  assurance 
that  this  earnestness  is  unlikely  to 
grow  less  m  the  future. 

Mr.  Libby’s  success  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden  and  his  long  experience 
in  various  fields  of  agricultural  and 
rural  enterprise  well  fit  him  for  the 
exacting  work  which  the  business  de¬ 
partment  of  theR.  N.-Y.  demands. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have 
been  ably  assisted,  editorially  and 
otherwise,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Coll  mg  wood. 
He  graduated  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  1883  and  owns 
and  cultivates,  at  the  present  time,  a 
farm  of  43  acres  which  has  been  allud¬ 
ed  to  in  these  columns  as  the  R.  N.-Y. 
“Annex.”  While  now  as  managing 
editor,  he  will  be  enabled  to  give  most 
of  his  time  to  purely  editorial  employ¬ 
ment,  he  may  yet  be  expected  to  ren¬ 
der  some  assistance  in  the  farm  exper¬ 
iment  work  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  continue  no  less  vigorously  than 
heretofore. 

Whether  these  progressive  measures 
shall  result  in  a  more  intensive — a 
more  instructive  and  valuable — Rural 
New-Yorker,  remains  to  be  seen.  Our 
readers  will  so  soon  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging  for  themselves  that 
we  need,  at  this  time,  indulge  m 
neither  speculations  nor  promises. 

e.  s.  c. 


WHAT  NEXT? 


Everything  indicates  a  brisk  trade 
in  maple  products  this  year.  Dealers 
in  spouts  and  other  fixtures  report 
good  sales.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  manufacturing  season  will  be 
earlier  than  usual,  and  the  product  is 
sure  to  be  heavy,  as  low  prices  in 
other  farm  produce  have  driven  into 
the  business  many  farmers  who  never 
entered  it  before.  The  first  new  sugar 
has  already  reached  this  market, 
coming  from  Delaware  County.  N.  Y. 
The  fact  is,  there  have  been  many 
good  sap-running  days  through  De¬ 
cember  and  January.  Judging  from 
past  experience,  the  indications  are 
that  the  season  will  be  longer  than 
usual.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  add  that  in  the  maple  business,  as 
in  every  other,  the  man  who  provides 
himself,,  early, ‘with  suitable  tools  will 
come  out  ahead. 


I''  ROM  the  earliest  times  men  have 
looked  upon  milk  as  a  perfect 
food.  Measured  and  handled  as  a 
liquid,  it  has  been  valued  for  its  solids 
— butter  and  cheese.  The  separation 
of  these  solids  was  never  complete. 
Chemistry  easily  demonstrated  that ; 
but  old  methods  and  instruments  were 
unable  to  prevent  a  partial  loss. 
Gradually  improved  methods  reduced 
this  loss  of  butter  fats  to  a  point  that 
seemed  to  mark  the  limit.  Then  the 
separator  startled  the  dairy  world 
with  its  wonderful  simplicity  and  the 
accuracy  of  its  work.  Now  comes 
the  extractor  which  goes  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  in  advance  and  drives  the  butter 
from  the  whole  milk  without  any  in¬ 
tervention  of  cream-raising' appliances 
or  churn.  One  might  say  that  this 
ended  the  matter.  But  no,  even 
after  all  the  butter  fats  are  taken 
from  the  milk,  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  nine  per  cent,  or  more  of  other 
solids — those  which  form  the  basis 
for  cheese.  Swedish  chemists  see 
in  the  skim-milk — generally  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  waste  product— abundant  food 
for  man  and  beast.  Years  are  spent 
instudying  the  matter.  Asa  result,  we 
have  a  process  which  saves  every 
atom  of  the  milk  solids  and  wkien 
even  promises  to  find  a  use  for  the 
evaporated  water.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
before  it  samples  of  the  new  product 
in  its  crude  state,  ground  to  different 
degrees  of  fineness  and  mixed  with 
coffee,  cocoa,  flour  and  various  sub¬ 
stances  to  form  rations  for  animals. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it — they 
are  here,  and  the  possibilities  for 
cheap  food  combinations  with  this 
highly  nitrogenous  product  as  a  base, 
will  appeal  strongly  to  the  thoughtful 
man.  What  next  ?  Have  we  reached 
the  end  of  milk  ?  What  is  to  be  the 


IT  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  R. 

N.  Y.  during  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years  has  done  more  to  keep  the 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  than  all  the  rest  of  the  rural  press 

Eut  together.  It  has  praised  this 

eautiful  conifer  so  highly  and  so 
often  that  it  has  been  feared  we 
would  weary  our  readers  of  a  tale 
more  than  thrice  told.  All  this  has 
been  from  its  own  observation  of  a 
few  specimens  growing  in  its  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds,  purchased  while  yet 
the  tree  was  known  to  but  a  few  pro¬ 
gressive  people,  who  could  afford  to 
purchase  high-priced  novelties  and 
take  the  chances,  20  against  one, 
of  their  being  worth  the  ground 
they  occupied.  It  appears  from  the 
exhibit  made  this  week  that  the  one 
out  of  the  20  has  been  hit  upon  this 
time.  As  judged  from  our  present  in¬ 
formation,  probably  the  Blue  Spruce, 
where  it  will  succeed,  is,  for  ornamen¬ 
tal  purposes,  among  the  most  hardy 
and  valuable  of  evergreen  trees.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  specific  name  of 
“  blue  ”  has  been  given  it.  From  seed 
not  more  than  one  m  four  or  five 
shows  the  blue  bloom  on  its  leaves, 
which  is  its  most  captivating  charac¬ 
teristic — a  bloom  similar  to  that  which 
we  find  on  the  leaves  of  the  pea  plant, 
on  the  grape  berry,  on  the  fruit  of  the 
plum,  etc.  The  only  sure  way  of  re¬ 
producing  this  delightful  color  is  by 
grafting.  Our  friends  should,  there¬ 
fore,  select  their  trees  m  the  nurseries, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  raise  seed¬ 
lings  and  to  select  the  blue  specimens 
therefrom. 


“THE  DESERTED  FARMS.” 


|>ROF.  SANBORN’S  article  on  page 
JL  132  is  worthy  of  a  careful  read¬ 
ing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  studied  all  that 
it  could  find  written  on  the  subject, 
and  it  free  to  say  that  Prof.  San¬ 
born  comes  nearer  the  pith  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  any  other  writer  has  yet 
done.  Every  old  resident  of  New 
England  will  recognize  the  pictures 
outlined  by  the  Professor.  The  writer 
spent  many  a  day  pegging  shoes, 
braiding  straw  and  sewing  straw 
hats  in  a  little  New  England  neighbor¬ 
hood.  These  small  industries  enabled 
a  family  of  three  to  live  on  four  acres 
of  thin,  stony  soil.  It  was  not  farm¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  not  gardening.  When 
the  era  of  large  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  came,  all  the  little  country 
shops  were  drawn  to  one  great  center, 
by  the  application  of  one  principle  of 
the  modern  trust.  Deprived  cf  the 
money  formerly  paid  them  for  mak¬ 
ing  shoes  or  hats,  the  occupants  of 
the  little  farms  found  that  the  soil 
could  not  support  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  move  away  from  land 
that  never  was  intended  by  Nature  for 
general  farming.  Prof.  Sanborn  is  right 
when  he  says  that  the  abandonment 
of  many  of  these  farms  was  simply  the 
correction  of  a  mistake. 

New  England  is  a  country  designed 
by  Nature  for  special  industries.  The 
conditions  of  climate  are  such  that 
cotton  spinning  can  be  more  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  in  the  New  England 
States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  Unless  the  climate  changes 
greatly,  this  industry  will  never  be 
taken  away  from  the  north  eastern 
part  of  our  country  except,  possibly, 
that  portion  of  it  which  has  to  do  with 
the  coarser  grades  of  cloth.  Farming 
and  gardening  can  always  be  carried  on 
in  New  England  with  more  or  less 
profit.  Those  who  till  the  soil  there 
must  be  specialists,  selecting  special 
soils,  special  markets,  special  crops 
and  special  manures  and  implements. 

But  there  are  other  blunders  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  location  and  adaptation  be¬ 
sides  those  in  New  Hampshire.  Read 
this  letter  from  a  Kansas  subscriber, 
you  who  imagine  that  all  this  discon¬ 
tent  is  confined  to  the  East : 

“Considerable  has  been  said  about 
the  abandoned  farms  in  the  East  ; 
now  I  wish  to  ask  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  on  the  following  questions  : 

Which  State  would  it  advise  a  per¬ 
son  to  locate  in,  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  markets  and  prices?  1  in¬ 
tend  that  my  chief  business  shall  be 
fruit,  sheep,  hog  and  poultry  raising. 
I  shall  keep  cows  chough  fer  my  own 


milk  and  butter.  In  keeping  the 
above  stock  I  shall  try  to  raise  all  the 
feed,  etc.,  that  they  will  consume  and 
sell  the  surplus,  if  any.  Of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  in  the  East  where  land  or 
farms  can  be  had  cheap,  which  State 
and  what  part  of  it  does  the  Rural 
think  most  favorable  for  the  above 
business?  My  capital  is  quite  limited, 
therefore  I  do  not  expect  to  get  a  farm 
very  near  a  large  effy.” 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  Kansas 
man  who  seems  so  well  convinced 
that  he  is  in  a  wrong  location  that  he 
wants  to  jump  1,500  miles  to  a  farm 
that  some  other  farmer  has  deserted  ? 
Is  he  out  of  his  head  or  is  he  gifted 
with  superhuman  intelligence  ?  Does 
he  represent  one  of  an  advance  guard 
of  the  army  of  men,  who,  after  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  country,  have  de¬ 
cided  that  the  old  New  England  home¬ 
steads  are  still  best  of  all?  The  near 
future  will  tell  us.  This  letter  is  but 
a  straw.  We  could  show  dozens  like 
it  from  Western  farmers  who,  some¬ 
how,  seem  to  think  they  can  bring 
their  cheap  methods  of  producing 
crops  here,  and  take  advantage  of  our 
near-by  markets.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  believe  that  any  great  immigra¬ 
tion  from  the  West  to  the  East  is  pos¬ 
sible,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  discontent  and  uneasiness  are 
wide  spread. 


BREVITIES. 


Plant  a  Blue  Spruce. 

If  you  care  for  peas  in  the  fall,  try  Blue 
Beauty. 

Have  those  who  use  a  force  pump  for 
spraying  potato  vines  had  the  experience 
given  by  Mr.  Warn  ? 

Abundance  and  Blue  Beauty.  Read  Mr. 
Falconer’s  article  on  peas,  etc.  Sandwich 
Island  Salsify  is  the  best. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  Dakota 
Red  is  a  light-soil  potato.  Those  who 
praise  its  table  quality  have  grown  it  on 
light,  sandy  soil. 

IS  there  any  person  in  this  country  who 
would  not  like  to  have  “free  trade”  in 
some  article  he  has  to  buy  and  yet  be  “  pro¬ 
tected  ”  on  something  he  has  to  sell  ? 

Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  soon  to  print  the 
stories  of  those  who  won  the  prizes  for 
cheese  at  the  Vermont  dairymen’s  meeting. 
Our  readers  will  find  these  records  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful. 

Catalogue  notices  will  this  week  be 
found  on  page  145.  Send  for  these  cata¬ 
logues,  examine  them  carefully  aud  order 
your  seeds  or  plants  in  the  light  of  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  easily  gained. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  your  section  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  one  cent  for  the  building  of 
railroads  for  the  next  10  years  and  spent 
the  money  that  would  be  so  spent  in  mak¬ 
ing  better  roads.  Would  they  be  worse  off 
in  1900  ? 

Farmers,  read  your  Rural  New-York¬ 
er.  Do  not  put  it  away  to  be  read  to-mor¬ 
row.  Read  it  to-day.  We  are  trying  to 
make  it  more  valuable  to  you  than  it  has 
ever  been,  and  we  want  every  reader  to 
know  it  and  to  appreciate  it.  We  do  not 
want  our  audience  to  go  to  sleep. 

Russell  Sage  puts  it  very  forcibly  when 
he  says  that  the  young  man  taught  in  a 
fashionable  college  is  a  house-plant,  while 
the  young  man  who  cultivates  himself  is 
an  out  door  growth  and  better  able  to  stand 
a  severe  drought  or  a  severe  storm,  which 
all  are  subject  to  in  the  variations  of  life. 

Indian  Game  fowls  are  said  to  be  the 
coming  table  poultry.  They  are  heavy 
birds,  “deceiving in  appearance,”  and  they 
weigh  more  than  one  would  expect  from 
looking  at  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not 
tried  them  yet,  but  does  not  believe  they 
can  much  excel  the  Dorkings  for  table  use. 

It  is  time  to  sow  tomato  seeds  if  strong, 
stocky  plants  are  desired.  The  plants 
should  be  transplanted  twice  or  even  thrice 
to  insure  an  early,  vigoi'ous  growth. 
Drawn,  leggy  plants  require  two  weeks  or 
more  to  recover  strength  enough  to  start  a 
new  growth  after  they  are  set  in  the  gar¬ 
den. 

A  breeder  in  Iowa  seems  to  be  doing 
quite  an  extensive  business  in  breeding 
hogs  with  solid  feet.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
these  solid-hoofed  hogs  are  superior  in  size, 
quality  or  vigor  to  other  hogs.  The  solid 
hoof  is  a  novelty  and  there  are  still  enough 
farmers  who  are  seeking  for  “something 
new  ”  to  give  these  animals  a  large  sale. 

It  was  predicted  by  the  fungologist  pro¬ 
fessors  that  potatoes  grown  where  the 
l>light  and  rot  prevailed  last  season  would 
rot  more  after  being  placed  in  winter-quar¬ 
ters  than  in  other  seasons  when  blight  was 
not  prevalent.  This  seemed  reasonable 
enough.  The  fact  is,  however,  as  we  judge 
from  our  own  potatoes,  that  potatoes  have 
never  rotted  less. 

Robert  Douglas,  the  veteran  arboricul¬ 
turist,  says  that  all  of  the  Blue  Spruces  are 
vahiable  and  perfectly  hardy,  but  that  the 
blue  specimens  are  most  admired.  That  is 
true  enough.  Those  of  an  ordinary  green 
color  could  not  be  distinguished  60  feet 
away  from  a  Norway  in  its  earlier  growth. 
But  the  blue  specimens  are  a  marYel  Of 
fresh,  delicate,  odd  beauty 
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Business. 


PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 


At  the  request  of  a  number  of  friends  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  secured  the  following  opinions: 
We  shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  hear  the 
other  side — that  of  the  buyer. 

FROM  JAMES  VICK. 

We  mail  plants  not  only  to  every  State 
in  the  Union,  but  to  most  of  the  foreign 
countries,  and  do  not  lose  more  than  one 
per  cent.  Should  the  plants  fail  to  arrive 
in  good  condition  we  mail  another  lot. 

%  FROM  THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  certainly  consider  it  a  good  thing  to 
send  by  mail  all  kinds  of  plants,  etc.,  that 
can  be  sent  in  that  way.  If  they  could  not 
be  sent  by  mail  it  would  debar  thousands 
of  people  from  obtaining  them  at  all,  as 
there  are  thousands  of  post-offices  that  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  express  of¬ 
fice.  We  are  doing  a  large  trade  by  mail,  with 
general  satisfaction.  We  probably  receive  five 
or  more  complaints  of  the  excessive  express 
charges  to  one  complaint  of  the  size  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plants  sent  by  mail.  Of  course, 
where  parties  are  so  near  as  to  make  the 
express  charges  any  way  reasonable  it  is 
better  to  send  such  things  by  express,  but 
for  the  shipment  of  small  plants  for  long 
distances  we  should  advise  the  mail  every 
time. 

FROM  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

We  have  never  countenanced  the  system 
of  sending  plants  by  mail,  unless  where  it 
is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  to  get 
them  to  their  destination  by  any  other 
method.  The  practice  is  entirely  wrong, 
for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  the  plants  do 
not  arrive  in  nearly  as  good  condition  as  if 
sent  by  express,  and  it  is  only  the  smaller 
and  weaker  plants  which  are  sent  in  that 
way.  From  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  our  plant 
orders  are  sent  by  express,  and  probably 
from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  would  cover  the 
entire  volume  of  business  which  is  done  by 
sending  plants  through  the  mail.  As  a 
rule,  our  customers  never  receive  the 
plants  in  anything  like  as  good  condition 
as  when  they  are  sent  by  express,  and  they 
are  gradually  beginning  to  see  that,  after 
all,  the  express  method  is  by  far  the  cheap¬ 
er  when  the  condition  the  plants  usually 
arrive  in  is  considered. 

FROM  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON. 

We  give  our  customers  the  option  of 
sending  their  orders  either  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  always  advising  the  latter  when  the 
distance  is  short,  as  we  can  then  send  larger 
plants,  but  the  result  has  been  that  over 
four-fifths  of  all  our  plant  orders  are 
shipped  by  mail,  and  we  receive  annually 
thousands  of  letters  stating  that  the 
plants  were  a  success.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  complaints,  and  we  always  replace 
damaged  plants.  We  believe  that  the 
small  mailing  roses  will  go  as  safely  by 
mail  as  by  express,  and  we  receive  very 
few  complaints  of  any  kind  with  regard  to 
our  roses.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
frequent  complaints  that  geraniums  and 
other  soft-wooded  plants  have  decayed  or 
been  broken  in  the  mails,  but  we  always 
make  the  losses  good.  The  great  value  of 
the  mail  service  to  horticulturists,  is  that 
those  living  in  the  country  can,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price,  purchase  new  plants  which  the 
local  florists  do  not  keep  in  stock,  and 
which  if  sent  by  express,  would  cost  a  very 
high  price. 

FROM  THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

We  have  for  many  years  advised  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  have  their  goods  sent  by  mail, 
whenever  the  orders  were  suitable  to  go  in 
that  way.  Some  orders  and  some  goods  are 
of  course  too  large  and  bulky  to  go  by  mail, 
and  these  must  go  by  express.  But  our  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  all  orders  suitable  to  go  by 
mail — which  include  nearly  all  of  those  for 
ordinary-sized  plants,  and  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  in  value — can  be  sent  in  that 
way  quite  as  safely  and  expeditiously,  and 
reach  the  purchaser  in  just  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  those  sent  by  express,  and  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  expense  is  so  large  that  people  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  class  of  orders  sent  by 
express  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  doing 
so.  The  service  is  now  admirably  man¬ 
aged,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
merchandise  mail  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  hope 
its  benefits  will  be  extended  and  enlarged. 

FROM  J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

In  my  shipments  of  roses  and  other  grow¬ 
ing  plants  I  hold  the  following  views  : 

1.  I  advise  all  buyers  to  have  their 

plants  forwarded  by  express. , 


2.  For  long-distance  shipments,  while 
the  mail  saves  considerable  expense,  it  is 
often  unsatisfactory. 

3.  Nine-tenths  of  my  retail  orders  are, 
by  request,  sent  by  mail.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  wholesale  trade  require  their  stock  to 
be  forwarded  by  express  or  freight. 

4.  People  are  generally  satisfied  with 

the  conduct  of  the  mail  service  in  handling 
plants,  otherwise  they  would  not  continue 
to  order  in  this  manner,  as  they' do.  If  very 
carefully  handled  on  receipt,  many  plants 
may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  I  think  the  practice  indulged  in  by 
many  houses  in  the  mail  trade  of  offering, 
on  goods  sent  by  mail,  large  percentages  in 
commissions,  premiums  and  discounts  from 
their  printed  prices,  has  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  send  out, 
and  such  reduction,  if  it  must  be  made  to 
overbid  their  competitors,  would  be  much 
better  applied  by  giving  extra  plants  to  pay, 
in  part,  for  the  express  charges,  so  that  their 
customers  would  get  larger  plants  and 
those  in  better  condition  because  more  soil 
and  packing  material  would  be  sent  with 
them.  ’ 

FROM  JOHN  THORPE. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  to  send  plants  by 
express  I  always  advise  doing  so.  All  grow¬ 
ing  plants  suffer  to  some  extent  in  the 
mails.  There  are,  however,  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  purchasers  who  live  from  10  to 
50  miles  from  any  express  office,  and  who 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  have 
their  plants  sent  by  mail  or  go  without. 
Last  year  I  received  only  four  complaints 
about  plants  sent  by  mail.  Two  of  these 


is  a  letter  from  a  practical  farmer  regard¬ 
ing  the  matter : 

“The  weeder  has  been  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  on  rye,  also  on  oats  after  they  were  up. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  near  future 
the  weeder  will  be  used  extensively  for  that 
purpose,  especially  on  winter  grain.  As  to 
its  use  in  putting  in  grain  and  grass  seeds,  I 
used  it  for  harrowing  in  oats,  barley, 
Hungarian  and  ordinary  grass  seeds,  with 
very  gratifying  results  the  past  season. 
Had  the  season  been  very  dry,  the  result 
might  have  been  different,  though  I  believe, 
one  year  with  another,  there  is  nothing 
that  will  equal  the  weeder  for  this  work.” 

Saving  Agents’  Commissions  on  Imple¬ 
ments.— Having  read  the  Rural’s  account 
of  Mr.  Anderson’s  “  Co-operative  Thrash¬ 
ing  Machine  Company,”  consisting  of  him¬ 
self  and  neighbors,  on  page 739  of  last  year’s 
volume,  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  they 
succeeded  in  purchasing  their  machine 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  with  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  $90  for  agents’  fees.  I  have  tried 
several  times  to  purchase  machinery  in 
that  way  and  thus  save  agents’  fees,  but 
the  best  offer  I  ever  received  was  that  I 
should  pay  full  retailers’  price  for  the  first 
and  get  a  discount  on  the  second  machine, 
or  if  I  would  order  two  at  once  I  might  get 
agents’  discount.  My  partner  and  I  have 
for  the  past  two  seasons  run  a  thrasher  like 
the  one  Mr.  A.  has.  We  have  never  thrash¬ 
ed  for  less  than  four  cents  per  bushel  for 
rye  and  wheat,  and  two  cents  for  oats 
and  barley.  Last  fall  the  machine  ran  32^ 
days  and  earned  $362.80.  The  expenses 
were  $195 — wages  at  $2  per  day  for  ourselves 
and  teams  and  for  a  hired  man  and  team, 
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were  from  California,  one  from  Dakota  and 
one  from  uearer  home.  The  reduction  in 
postage  has  enabled  shippers  to  send 
stronger  packages.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  re¬ 
place  all  plants  damaged  in  transit. 

FROM  ELLWANGER  <fe  BARRY. 

Most  of  the  stock  that  we  furnish  is  of 
large  size  and  is  shipped  either  by  express 
or  freight.  Very  few  of  our  customers  de¬ 
sire  the  small  plants  usually  sent  by  mail. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


The  Acme  harrow  is  now  made  with  a 
sulky  attachment  which  can  be  easily  fitted 
to  old  machines  now  in  use.  This  attach¬ 
ment  saves  a  great  deal  of  useless  draft. 

The  new  attachments  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  Planet  Jr.  hors&hoes, 
promise  to  make  that  tool  more  popular 
than  ever.  The  manufacturers  report  a 
heavy  trade. 

A  new  potato  tool  is  called  for.  It  is  a 
combination  of  subsoil  plow  and  cultiva'  or, 
which  may  follow  the  trench  plow  and 
mellow  the  bottom  of  the  tench.  It  should 
also  carry  a  hopper  and  distribute  ferti¬ 
liser.  Who  will  give  us  such  a  tool  ? 

New  Use  For  Breed’s  Weeder.— Last 
week  we  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  using 

Breed's  weeder  ou  growing  grains,  Here 


and  $30  for  oil,  repairs,  etc.  A  year  ago  * 
a  great  deal  more  grain  was  raised,  espec¬ 
ially  rye,  and  we  were  out  46  days  and 
earned  $562.  (The  figures  include  our 
own  thrashing  bills  in  the  estimate  for 
each  year).  The  expenses  for  repairs, 
grease,  etc.,  were  $61.  This  is  a  rather 
hilly  country,  so  mere  moving  around  is 
required  than  out  on  the  prairie  where  the 
fields  of  grain  are  larger.  As  soon  as  the 
machines  get  too  old  to  do  good  work, 
the  owners  have  to  come  down  to  three 
cents  for  wheat  and  l}4  for  oats  in  order  to 
get  any  work.  Clover  seed  was  plentiful 
this  fall  and  after  thrashing  was  done,  we 
ran  a  huller  30  days  :  gross  receipts,  $333  50; 
wages,  $1S0.  Other  expenses  $14.  We 
hulled  clover  for  75  cents  per  bushel  with 
the  Birdsell  huller  and  recleaner. 

Jo  Daviess  County,  Ill.  “SUCKER.” 

ANSWERED  BY  WM.  ANDERSON. 

Our  company  is  composed  of  12  farmers 
who  joined  together  for  mutual  advantage. 
We  are  not  incorporated.  We  appointed 
two  of  the  company  to  correspond  with 
manufacturers  with  a  view  to  saving  mid¬ 
dlemen’s  expenses.  The  company  of  whom 
we  purchased  had  a  local  agent  here,  but 
we  told  them  plainly  we  would  not  deal 
with  their  agent  but  only  with  the  com¬ 
pany  direct  and  at  a  discount  of  agency  fees. 
We  also  asked  to  pay  by  installments.  W e 
gave  them  the  financial  standing  of  the 
company  and  told,  them  il  satisfactory  to 


send  a  man  from  headquarters  and  close 
the  business.  They  did  so. 

Alcona  County,  Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  matter  of  buying  imple¬ 
ments  to  the  best  advantage  will  receive 
extra  attention  in  these  columns.  The  first 
point  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  the  agent  or  middleman. 
The  manufacturers  will  give  their  side  of 
the  matter  and  then  we  shall  hear  from  in¬ 
telligent  farmers.  We  shall  thus  obtain 
all  the  facts. 


MARKETS  FOR  WILLOWS. 


W hat  is  the  outlook  for  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  culture  of  basket  willows  ? 
This  question  or  others  of  similar  import 
have  been  put  to  us  many  times, and  we  have 
taken  pains  to  gather  all  available  infor¬ 
erand  importer  in  this  country,  having  been 
mation  upon  the  subject.  F.  Dreyer,  81 
Barclay  Street,  this  city,  is  the  oldest  deal- 
engaged  in  the  business  for  45  years.  He 
tells  us  that  he  formerly  bought  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  peeled  willows,  paying  for  them  as 
high  as  12  cents  per  pound.  The  demand 
has  been  decreasing  year  by  year,  until  now 
he  says  he  would  not  pay  over  four  cents 
per  pound  for  good  sap-peeled  stock,  and 
would  take  only  a  limited  quantity  at  that 
The  demand  for  basket  willows  now 
much  less  than  the  supply,  and  the  sale  is 
very  slow.  Mr.  Dreyer  says  he  would  ad¬ 
vise  any  one  contemplating  engaging  in 
the  business  not  to  do  so.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
hope  for  any  profit  even  were  it 
possible  to  sell  the  stock  at  all.  The  cause 
for  these  changed  conditions  is  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  baskets  and  other  manufactured 
willow-ware  from  Frauce  and  Germany 
where  they  are  manufactured  at  what 
would  be  starvation  wages  to  an  American 
laborer.  In  short,  these  goods,  after  pay¬ 
ing  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  have  nearly 
driven  to  t.he  wall  the  basket-makers  of 
this  country.  A  large,  covered  hamper 
was  shown  which  was  said  to  cost  in  Ger¬ 
many  about  15  cents,  but  no  manufacturer 
in  America  could  make  l*"  for  anything  like 
that  sum.  This  is  what  has  killed  the 
willow-growing  industry  in  this  country. 
In  1S88,  $27,000  worth  of  willows  were  im¬ 
ported,  in  1889,  $23,240  worth,  which  is  less 
than  one-half  what  a  single  dealer  imported 
40  years  ago.  In  1888,  $340,000  worth  of 
baskets  were  imported,  in  1889,  $345,000 
worth,  and  the  quantity  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing. 


farm  (Loufmit). 


A  BUG  WAGON. 
J.  h.  warn. 


In  1887  it  seemed  that  the  weeds  and  bugs 
had  united  and  formed  a  trust  and  decided 
to  monopolize  the  potato  crop.  I  hired  ex¬ 
tra  help  to  look  after  the  weeds,  but  the 
bugs  were  so  bad  that  all  hands  had  often 
to  turn  out  aud  sprinkle  the  potatoes  with 
land  plaster  and  poison,  using  either  mos¬ 
quito  netting  or  tin  cans  made  on  purpose. 
Hardly  would  we  have  got  over  the  field 
when  another  shower  would  come ;  then 
we  would  have  to  poison  the  field  again. 
It  was  during  this  season  that  I  decided  to 
build  a  bug-wagon.  Accordingly  after  the 
season’s  work  was  over,  I  secured  a  50-gal¬ 
lon  cask  and  the  wheels  from  an  old  grain 
drill  (rake  or  harrow  wheels  would  answer 
the  same  purpose)  and  built  the  wagon 
shown  at  Fig.  44.  A  dasher  fits  closely  to 
the  inside  of  the  barrel  and  is  geared  to  the 
axle,  as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  barrel  in 
the  cut.  Except  when  thrown  out  of  gear, 
the  cart  cannot  be  moved  without  setting 
the  water  in  motion  and  keeping  the  poison 
from  settling.  For  gearing  I  used  the  gear¬ 
ing  from  the  drill,  but  the  chain  and 
sprocket  wheels  came  from  a  self-binder 
but  even  a  belt  over  pulleys  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

The  lever  held  by  the  driver  is  called  the 
“shifting  lever”;  by  moving  it  a  vei'y  few 
inches  to  the  right  or  left,  the  bar  holding 
the  roses  in  the  rear  is  thrown  many  inches 
to  the  right  or  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  roses 
exactly  above  the  rows  of  potatoes.  The 
lever  shown  at  the  driver’s  left  is  the  lift¬ 
ing  lever ;  by  throwing  it  forward  it  raises 
the  bar  above  the  top  of  the  barrel,  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  of  liquid.  I  have  often  poi¬ 
soned  from  eight  to  10  acres  of  potatoes  a  day 
( that  is  40-rod  rows  with  water  near-by),  us¬ 
ing  one  pound  of  nine  cent  London-purple, 
or  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of  Paris-green  to 
the  acre.  The  cost  is  so  triflng  that  one 
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can  stand  a  shower  occasionally.  After 
using  this  cart  two  years  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  use  of  spraying  carts  cost¬ 
ing  four  times  as  much,  I  prefer  sprinkling 
to  spraying,  as  the  force  used  in  the  latter 
process  seems  to  drive  the  poison  into  the 
tender  parts  of  the  plants  so  strongly  that 
they  appear  to  be  injured  and  their  growth 
seems  checked.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
force  pump,  geared  from  the  wheels,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  for  spraying 
his  orchards,  and  uses  it. 


Various, 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 


VIII. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


Snake  lore ;  the  commodore’s  fresh  meat ; 
the  boy  and  the  roasted  mouse;  s  me 
native  cures. 


Our  various  expeditions  on  horse-back 
for  “  views  ”  and  to  visit  water-falls,  were 
on  no  occasion  attended  with  mishaps  or 
disasters.  The  horses  were  well-behaved, 
and  although  we  usually  went  without 
company,  no  thought  of  insecurity  from 
man  or  beast  ever  troubled  us.  The  only 
danger  that  haunted  my  mind  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  laddie  being  bitten  by  a 
rattlesnake ;  but  he  was  so  charged  with 
precautions  and  instructions  concerning  a 
chance  meeting  with  a  member  of  the 
Crotalus  family,  and  so  alert  with  eyes  and 
ears,  that  I  tried  to  feel  that  he  was  equal 
to  any  emergency  in  that  line.  But,  much 
as  we  tramped  in  field  and  wood,  we  never 
once  saw  a  rattler,  and  the  laddie  who  was 
longing  to  embalm  one  in  alcohol,  had  to 
be  content  with  a  fresh  skin,  which  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  stores  for  sale.  It 
had  five  rattles  on  it,  was  spotted  with 
yellow  and  black,  and  was  four  feet  long. 
He  paid  half  a  dollar  for  it,  and  “cured  ” 
it  by  spreading  on  the  inside  of  the  skin  a 
paste  made  of  powdered  alum,  salt,  and 
flour  moistened  with  water,  and  a  strip  of 
paper  was  then  laid  over  the  paste,  and  the 
skin  was  rolled  up  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  it  was  scraped  free  of  the  paste  and 
stretched  on  a  board  to  dry.  A  large, 
black  rattlesnake  was  found  in  a  hay 
field  a  mile  or  so  out  of  the  town, 
and  the  gentleman  upon  whose  do¬ 
main  it  was  killed,  skinned  it,  and  he 
told  me  that  in  the  process  the  beheaded 
snake  repeatedly  struck  at  him,  and  the 
snake  had  been  killed  half  an  hour  before 
its  head  had  been  cut  off.  Imagine  the 
nerve  required  to  do  such  a  piece  of  work  ! 
The  skin  was  very  handsome,  and  the  rat¬ 
tles  numbered  11.  When  within  about  four 
inches  of  the  rattles,  in  the  skinning  pro¬ 
cess,  strong  muscles  were  met  with,  which 
connected  directly  with  the  tail,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  muscles  shake 
the  rattles,  is  remarkable.  I  saw  when  in 
California  two  freshly  captured  and  caged 
rattlesnakes  whose  rattling  at  the  approach 
of  a  visitor  was  so  rapid  as  to  make  the  mo¬ 
tion  quite  indistinct.  A  mountaineer 
woman  who  told  me  snake  stories  one  day 
as  she  watched  me  making  a  sketch  of  a 
tree,  could  well  imitate  the  fearful  whir-r 
of  the  rattle.  It  appears  that  the  number 
of  rattles  do  not  always  indicate  the  year  of 
the  snake’s  life,  as  being  of  a  brittle  char¬ 
acter  they  are  sometimes  broken  off.  The 
concurrent  testimony  from  the  many  snake- 
experienced  people  with  whom  I  talked, 
was  that  the  rattlesnake  is  a  sluggish 
beast,  that  it  must  coil  before  it  can  strike 
to  bite,  that  it  can  jump  scarcely  its  length, 
and  that  if  unmolested,  it  will,  as  a  rule 
crawl  quietly  away.  It  likes  a  sunny  ex¬ 
posure,  to  lie  on  a  warm  rock,  across  a 
trail,  or  along  the  warm  side  of  a  log.  Un¬ 
less  the  poison  from  the  bite  enters  a  blood 
channel  leading  to  the  heart,  an  adult  rare¬ 
ly  dies,  if  where  he  can  quickly  apply  reme¬ 
dies.  Whisky  taken  internally  in  large 
measure  is  principally  relied  upon.  A  tea 
made  of  snake-root  is  also  found  to  be  ef¬ 
ficacious;  salt  and  soda,  are  applied  to  the 
wound.  The  bitten  limb  is  also  tightly 
bandaged  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
poison.  The  rattlesnake  emits  a  peculiar 
odor,  which  is  quickly  perceived  by'  horses 
and  cattle.  The  owner  of  an  intelligent  sad¬ 
dle-horse  which  was  often  kindly  given  us  to 
ride,  said,  in  reply  to  a  fear  I  had  expressed, 
that  in  riding  the  animal  in  all  sorts  of 
places  he  might  be  bitten:  “You  need 
have  no  fear.  If  a  snake  is  any  where 
near,  ‘Coaly’  will  smell  it,  and  stiffen 


every  muscle  in  his  body,  and  then  retreat 
or  advance,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  danger.”  A  lady  said  that  to  her  sense, 
the  odor  was  like  that  of  the  he-goat.  A 
man  said  it  smelt  like  a  cucumber  !  I  was 
told  of  some  young  men  in  Highlands,  of 
an  experimental  turn,  who  dissected  a 
“rattler”  and  then  cooked  the  meat, 
which  they  found  to  be  very  white,  fine  and 
sweet,  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  eel. 
An  old  commodore  in  the  South,  whose 
exact  locality  I  do  not  remember,  is  quite 
famous  for  his  gastronomy  in  the  way  of 
rats,  mice  and  snakes.  A  story  is  told  of 
the  aversion  his  young  son  had  to  eating  a 
cooked  mouse,  when  his  father  shut  him  up 
in  a  room  with  nothing  but  the  roasted 
mouse  for  him  to  eat.  The  boy  held  out 
until  overcome  by  the  pangs  of  hunger 
when  he  tasted  the  tiny  roast,  and  liked  it ! 
In  later  years,  when  he,  too,  had  become  a 
naval  officer,  and  all  his  comrades  on  board 
ship  had  only  salt  meat  to  eat,  he  could  re¬ 
gale  himself  with  fresh  rats  and  mice! 
That  we  regard  certain  animals  as  edible 
and  others  as  not  is  largely  due  to  educa¬ 
tion  or  prejudice.  When  one  considers 
what  poultry  that  run  at  large  feed  upon, 
one  should  not  suppose  the  poultry  eater 
capable  of  sneering  at  the  eater  of  a  clean 
and  well-fed  mouse. 

Negroes  do  not  as  a  rule,  live  so  high  up 
on  the  mountains  as  Highlands,  preferring 
the  lower  country  both  for  climate  and  for 
population.  A  few  came  up  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  to  engage  in  household  service,  or  to 
do  laundering  for  the  “summer  boarders.” 
Jane,  the  negro  servant  of  our  hostess,  had 
been  born  in  slavery,  but  had  no  white 
blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  tall  and  strong, 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  excellent  qualities  that  made 
her  unusually  valuable.  She  was  neat,  in¬ 
telligent,  honest  and  faithful,  and  she  in¬ 
terested  me  also,  because  of  her  familiarity 
with  the  lowly  life  of  the  South,  and  its 
superstitions.  One  day  the  laddie  had 
brought  me  some  Indian  Pipes  (Monotropa 
uniflora.)  which  Jane  called  “fits  plant,” 
and  upon  asking  her  why  they  were  so 
called,  she  said  that  they  dried  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  powdered  it,  and  gave  it  to  cure 
“fits.”  I  wrote  down  two  other  “  cures  ” 
practiced  among  her  people.  This,  for  nau¬ 
sea  :  “  Take  a  piece  of  pork  on  a  fork  ;  light 
a  torch  full  of  resin  and  hold  it  under  the 
pork.  Catch  the  drippings  in  water,  which 
sweeten  with  brown  sugar  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  corn  whisky.  This  swallowed 
cures  nausea  ” — the  other  cure  is  for  croup: 
“  Take  the  child  having  croup  out  to  the 
side  of  the  house.  Bore  a  hole  through  the 
side  with  an  auger,  then  make  a  wooden 
plug  to  fit  in  the  hole.  Take  a  lock  of  the 
child’s  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head,  put  it 
into  the  hole,  then  drive  in  the  plug,  and 
cut  off  the  hair,  when  the  child  recovers.” 
That  such  superstitions  exist  in  this  coun¬ 
try  among  our  own  citizens  seems  incredi¬ 
ble,  yet  these  are  but  a  sample  or  two,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  profound  and  wide-spread 
ignorance  that  prevails  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country. 


ijorticiillural. 


A  HORTICULTURAL  BIT  OF 
SOPHISM. 


There  are  not  a  few  people  who  cherish 
an  idea  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  pur¬ 
chase  plants  from  the  professional  seeds¬ 
men.  To  their  minds  there  are  several 
“good  and  sufficient  reasons”  why  this 
cannot  be  done.  That  this  is  rank  fallacy, 
all  who  have  had  any  experience  in  pur¬ 
chasing  know  full  well,  so  that  it  becomes 
a  veritable  wonder  that  such  an  idea  should 
prevail.  Millions  of  flowering  plants  are 
sold  every  year,  and  millions  more  would 
be  if  these  people  would  get  rid  of  their 
notion.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  as¬ 
certain  the  reasons  for  this  impression,  and 
here  they  are. 

Reason  1.— “Don’t  believe  in  green¬ 
house  plants,  anyway.  They  have  been 
reared  in  a  hot,  artificial  climate,  and  when 
transplanted  to  the  open  soil,  are  pretty 
sure  to  prove  weak  and  sickly.”  Presuma¬ 
bly  such  objectors  have  never  visited  a  seeds¬ 
man’s  greenhouses.  Basing  my  remarks 
on  observations  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  structures  are  not  only 
heated  scientifically,  but  by  means  of  mod¬ 
ern  appliances  they  are  easily  graded  to 
any  temperature,  insuring  the  perfect 
health  and  vigor  of  the  plants.  Under 
skillful  supervision,  the  temperature  is 


regulated  so  that  there  is  no  sickliness 
about  the  plants.  It  is  only  the  novice  who 
manages  his  greenhouses  so  that  the  plants 
lack  vigor. 

Reason  2. — “They  cannot  send  plants 
to  you  as  well  as  you  can  buy  by  picking 
them  out  yourself.”  O,  yes,  they  can,  and 
they  do.  Plants  can  be  sent  as  safely 
through  the  mail  as  any  other  commodity. 
Indeed,  the  seedsman  guarantees  their  safe 
arrival  at  any  post  office  in  the  country, 
distinctly  labeled,  carefully  packed,  and 
in  the  best  of  order. 

Reason  3. — “But  plants  sent  by  mail  are 
such  small  things.”  Not  necessarily.  The 
seedsman  will  send  you  a  rose,  forinstancet 
that  is  from  five  to  10,  10  to  15,  or  20 
inches  high.  It  is,  however,  preferable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  purchase  the  smaller  sizes, 
rather  than  those  that  make  a  show  at  once. 
Still  if  the  large  size  is  desired  it  can  be  had. 

Reason  4. — “  No  plants  by  mail  for  us  ! 
If  we  buy  we  want  them  in  pots,  ready  to 
put  out  at  once.  If  they  could  be  sent  by 
express!”  They  can  be.  The  seedsman  has 
a  system  of  packing  whereby  plants  can  be 
sent  by  express  as  safely  as  if  one  purchas¬ 
ed  in  person.  The  express  companies 
handle  so  many  that  they  take  especial 
care  of  them,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  ship¬ 
ment  is  injured  in  transit.  So  confident  is 
the  seedsman  that  the  plants  will  arrive  in 
good  order,  that  their  safe  delivery  is  war¬ 
ranted,  whether  the  weather  is  hot  orcold. 

REASON  5. — “We  want  to  see  what  we 
buy.”  Patronize  a  reliable  seedsman, 
and  you  can  buy  at  his  counter  as  well  as 
at  home. 

Reason  6.—“  We  want  to  get  what  we 
buy  right  away  after  ordering.”  You  will. 
The  orders  are  filled  at  once. 

Reason  7.—“  But  we  live  too  far  away.” 
Plants  can  be  sent  by  either  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  to  any  part  of  the  country,  distance 
forming  no  impediment  to  safe  transit. 

Reason  8.—“  But  we  may  not  want  the 
plants  that  can  be  sent.  We  may  want 
such  as  cannot  be  transported.”  Any 
plant  can  be  shipped.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  seedsman  makes  any  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  I  am  in  earnest  in  recommending 
the  purchase  of  plants  by  mail.  Hundreds 
of  people  who  would  like  better  gardens, 
are  far  away  in  the  country,  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  personally,  and  the 
seasons  are  too  short  to  “raise  from  the 
seed.”  To  such  I  say  :  “  Itneed  not  be.” 

Flora. 


Wo  man’s  Wovh. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


HAVE  you  tried  the  effect  of  borax  in 
starch  ?  It  is  admirable  for  giving 
extra  stiffness.  In  mixing  a  good-sized 
bowl  of  starch,  put  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
powdered  borax  in  the  dry  starch,  stirring 
it  all  together,  and  then  proceed  in  the 
usual  way.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  on  a 
blowy  day,  when  the  wind  is  likely  to  take 
all  the  stiffness  out  of  the  garments.  Many 
laundresses  mix  borax  in  the  water  used  to 
dampen  shirts  and  collars,  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  ironing.  The  exceeding  stiffness  to 
be  noticed  in  shirts  done  at  a  laundry  is 
produced  by  a  sort  of  white  glue  made 
for  the  purpose,  which  is  very  much 
stiffer  than  ordinary  starch. 

* 

*  * 

How  many  useless  steps  do  you  take  in  a 
day?  Just  think  how  much  extra  work 
we  can  save  by  thinking  beforehand  what 
we  have  to  do.  For  example,  what  a  nui¬ 
sance  it  is  on  baking  day,  to  trot  down  to 
the  cellar  for  shortening,  and  then  remem¬ 
ber  that  there  is  another  walk  for  the 
milk,  or  the  fruit,  or  eggs ;  or  when  sew¬ 
ing,  to  forget  a  pattern  in  one  room,  or 
thread  in  another,  to  run  up-stairs  for  this, 
and  down-stairs  for  that,  uselessly  expend¬ 
ing  the  energy  so  greatly  needed  in  other 
ways. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  woman 
who  plans  and  considers  beforehand  does 
her  work  far  better  and  quicker  than  one 
who  begins  without  any  settled  idea  what 
she  is  to  do.  We  don’t  believe  in  cast-iron 
rules,  which  must  be  carried  out  whether 
they  inconvenience  the  whole  household  or 
not;  every  rule  must  at  times  give  way.  But 
we  do  certainly  believe  in  a  settled  routine, 
an  arrangement  by  which  all  the  household 
duties  dovetail  into  one  another,  so  [that 
there  is  no.  jarring  or  confusion,  and  no 


wasted  time.  Administrative  ability  is  as 
much  needed  in  the  house-mother  as  in  a 
political  leader.  When  everything  is  well- 
planned,  and  the  plans  are  carried  out  as 
carefully  as  circumstances  will  allow,  the 
work  should  be  materially  lightened. 

* 

*  * 

Housework  must  at  times  be  burden¬ 
some,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged.  But  a  great  point  is  not  to  let  it 
fall  behind:  another,  not  to  impose  extra 
tasks  when  the  physical  frame  is  not  really 
fit  to  bear  them.  It  is  a  very  penny-wise 
proceeding  to  keep  on  straining  body  and 
mind  until  the  inevitable  break-down 
comes  to  give  enforced  rest.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  woman  whose  house-cleaning 
must  be  done  by  a  certain  time  ;  who  kfeeps 
on,  without  any  restful  intermission,  until 
she  finishes  her  cleaning  and  her  strength 
at  the  same  time.  Again,  for  how  many 
ills  is  a  weekly  sweeping-day  responsible  : 
we  mean  a  sweeping  which  includes  all  the 
house  at  once.  We  believe  in  doing  it  day 
by  day ;  sweeping  and  dusting  one  room 
will  fit  in  with  the  other  work,  and  not  use 
one  up  as  will  a  general  cleaning,  which 
takes  up  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

* 

■*  * 

In  planning  the  work,  don’t  forget  that 
the  arrangement  must  include  play  as  well 
as  work.  After  keeping  about  all  day  un¬ 
til  after  the  dinner  things  are  cleared 
away,  any  woman  needs  some  rest,  if  she 
does  not  wish  to  be  old  before  her  time.  It 
is  often  a  rest  to  pick  up  some  sewing  or 
mending,  and  that  is  always  to  be  done, 
but  this  should  not  be  the  only  recre¬ 
ation.  There  should  be  a  bit  of  time  for 
reading  when  possible,  and  certainly  half 
an  hour  in  the  open  air.  Even  when  one  is 
tired,  a  little  walk  is  refreshing,  and  no 
matter  how  busy  a  woman  is,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  suicidal  to  stay  cooped  up  indoors 
all  the  time.  Nor  should  the  walk  be 
simply  from  one  house  into  another ;  mak¬ 
ing  calls  does  give  change  and  recreation, 
but  it  does  not  answer  the  need  for  fresh 
air.  By  all  means,  tired  housekeepers,  try 
the  sun-and-air  cure  for  aching  nerves. 


LETTERS  TO  A  COUSIN. 


V. 


MY  DEAR  COUSIN :  “  There’s  pansies 
— that’s  for  thoughts,  pray  you,  love, 
remember,”  and  there’s  violets — the  sweet 
English  violets  you  love  so  well,  and  the 
tender  blue  forget-me-nots  and  sweet  peas, 
you  will  be  delighted  with  them,  and  Sweet 
William,  that  I  think  you  said  was  your 
garden  favorite,  and  heliotrope,  petunias, 
lan tana  and  asters  and,  lastly,  abutilon  and 
begonia  seed.  I  have  sent  you  some  out  of 
each  little  package  — no,  no  !  don’t  say 
“  Thank  you  ;  ”  they  will  never  grow  in  the 
world.  Popular  superstition  declares  that 
stolen  slips  grow  best,  and,  of  course,  the 
same  would  be  true  of  seeds.  You  couldn’t 
very  well  steal  them  from  me,  but  you  can 
refrain  from  expressing  thanks.  I  have 
never  tried  to  raise  abutilons  or  begonias 
from  seeds ;  but  I  imagine  they  will  grow 
faster  than  from  slips  or  cuttings.  (Cut¬ 
tings  are  usually  most  satisfactory.  Ed.)  I 
have  planted  the  pansy,  violet  and  forget- 
me-not  seed  in  shallow  cigar  boxes,  whit¬ 
tling  the  lids  down  so  that  they  would  fall 
flat  on  the  earth,  and  set  the  boxes  under 
the  base-burner  for  the  seed  to  germinate. 
The  soil  keeps  warm  and  moist  there, 
though,  of  course,  the  lids  must  betaken 
off  and  the  boxes  removed  to  the  window 
as  soon  as  the  tiny  green  sprigs  begin  to 
show  up.  Boxes  in  which  seeds  have  been 
planted  should  never  be  placed  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  as  the  ground  dries  out  quickly  and 
requires  frequent  sprinkling,  and  finally 
bakes,  which,  of  course,  is  very  injurious  to 
seed  that  is  slow  in  germinating. 

You  wrote  that  you  had  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  sweet  peas,  so  let  me  tell 
you  to  plant  them  early  and  plant  them 
deep  and  not  too  thick.  How  early?  As 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground; 
plant  them  four  or  five  inches  deep  and 
about  an  inch  apart.  Cut  the  blossoms 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  dung  to  Casiorlt. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castonu 
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frequently  and  the  vines  will  bloom  nearly 
all  summer.  The  sweet  pea  Is  a  fashion¬ 
able  flower  at  present ;  little  bunches  are 
worn,  carried  or  put  in  vases,  and  a  bowl  of 
them  on  the  breakfast  table  looks  delicious; 
so  you  must  have  them.  Just  screw  your 
energy  to  the  “sticking  point”  and  you’ll 
not  fail. 

I  do  not  rave  over  chrysanthemums, 
though  they  are  wonderfully  popular  at 
present,  and  florists  can  force  them  to  re¬ 
markable  size  and  make  splendid  shows  of 
them.  Gladioli  and  dahlias  with  their 
wonderful  brilliancy  of  color,  are  my  favor¬ 
ite  fall  flowers.  Gladiolus  bulbs  planted 
as  late  as  the  last  of  June  produce  the 
finest  and  richest  blooms.  If  you  want  a 
rapid- growing  vine  get  the  “  moon-flower.” 
You  will  be  charmed  with  it,  for  it  is  quite 
up  to  its  advertised  value,  which  one  can’t 
say  of  many  florists’  novelties.  But  it  is  a 
tender  plant  and  you  must  plant  cuttings 
of  it  during  the  summer  and  keep  them  in 
the  house  through  the  winter  in  order  to 
have  them  the  next  season  without  going 
to  a  florist’s  for  them. 

Sydney  Lanier  wrote:  “To  make  a 
home  out  of  a  household,  given  the  raw 
materials— to  wit,  wife,  children,  a  friend 
or  two,  and  a  house — two  other  things  are 
necessary.  .  .  These  are  a  good  fire  and  good 
music.  .  .  and  inasmuch  as  we  can  do  with¬ 
out  the  fire  for  half  the  year,  I  may  say 
music  is  the  one  essential.  Music  means 
harmony,  harmony  means  love,  love  means 
God  !  ”  When  members  of  a  family  are  in 
sympathy,  what  more  natural  than  that 
they  should  blend  their  voices  in  song  or 
accompany  each  other  through  the  har¬ 
mony  of  musical  instruments,  expressing 
their  souls’  delight  through  the  medium  of 
this,  the  highest,  the  most  sacred  of  all 
arts. 

Thus  endeth  my  little  homily  for  to-day, 
cousin.  Affectionately, 

“DOCIA  DYKENS.” 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


THE  DUTY  OF  SHARING  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  LABORS. 


DESPITE  the  admonition  :  “Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens,”  there  is  in 
many  homes  one  burden-bearer.  Like 
Samantha  Allen’s  niece  Serepta,  who  “  car¬ 
ried  the  meetin’  house  on  her  shoulders,” 
one  person  is  apt  to  assume  or  accept  the 
burdens  that  rightfully  should  be  borne 
by  others.  In  one  household,  it  may  be  the 
patient,  uncomplaining  mother,  who  does 
all  the  thinking,  planning  and  serving, 
while  the  rest  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
numberless  sacrifices  made  for  them,  enjoy 
life  without  a  care.  No  one  thinks  of  saving 
the  precious  mother  or  helping  her  in  count¬ 
less  possible  ways,  for  all  have  come  to  feel 
that  “mother  doesn’t  mind.”  In  another 
home,  perhaps  it  is  a  daughter  who  is  the 
burden-bearer.  It  is  her  good  (?)  fortune 
to  be  able  to  “  turn  her  hand  to  almost 
anything,”  and  she  is  called  upon  to  do  for 
all  the  rest  and  no  one  mistrusts  that  she 
is  doing  more  than  her  share,  and  that,  too, 
without  thanks.  The  mother  has  become 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  daughter’s 
judgment  in  all  things,  and  the  latter  ac¬ 
cepts  the  task  of  “going  ahead.”  Nor  is  it 
in  every  home,  a  mother  or  daughter,  who, 
as  a  friend  once  said,  becomes  the  pack- 
horse  of  the  family.  But  in  far  too  many 
homes,  the  cares  and  burdens  are  not 
equally  divided.  The  happiest  homes,  I 
ween,  are  those  in  which  the  spirit  of  sacri¬ 
fice  is  present  with  each,  instead  of  one, 
and  with  loving  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
each  bears  his  part.  There,  the  father  and 
sons  are  welcomed  at  the  close  of  a  busy 
day  and  in  the  family  circle,  the  harassing 
thoughts  and  perplexities  are  laid  aside. 

Not  in  a  spirit  of  harsh  criticism,  nor 
with  an  unkind  thought,  but  to  satisfy 
yourself  of  the  prevalence  of  the  pack- 
horse  system,  look  about  you  and  observe 
who  are  the  burden-bearers  in  the  homes 
you  know.  Perhaps  you  will  find  a  pack- 
horse  in  your  own  household.  If  so,  try 
to  remedy  the  evil  that  has  a  foothold  in 
your  home  ;  for  it  is  a  crying  evil  and  does 
injury  to  each  one  in  that  home.  It  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  one  who  accepts  the 
bearing  of  burdens,  and  fosters  selfishness 
in  those  who  permit  it.  And  you  who 
have  unconsciously  accepted  the  task 
which,  mayhap,  has  been  unconsciously 
imposed  upon  you,  pause  to  consider  what 
you  have  been  doing.  You  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  as  though  the  command  had  been  to 
you :  “  Bear  thou  all  the  others’  burdens.” 
From  this  day  try  a  new  plan,  and  see 
whether  it  will  not  be  better  for  you,  better 
for  those  with  whom  and  for  whom  you  la¬ 
bor  and  more  just  to  all  concerned. 

F.  M.Lt. 


ONE  unquiet,  perverse  disposition,  dis¬ 
tempers  the  peace  and  unity  of  a 
whole  family,  or  society,  as  one  jarring  in¬ 
strument  will  spoil  a  whole  concert . 

Prof.  Agassiz  :  “  I  will  frankly  tell  you 
that  my  experience  in  prolonged  scientific 
investigations,  convinces  me  that  a  belief 
in  God— a  God  who  is  behind  and  within 
the  chaos  of  vanishing  points  of  human 
knowledge— adds  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
the  man  who  attempts  to  penetrate  into 
the  regions  of  the  unknown.” . 

The  London  Spectator  thus  character¬ 
izes  a  bazar,  for  which  people  make  what 
nobody  values  in  order  that  other  people 
may  buy  what  nobody  wants,  all  to  help 
an  association  which  badly  needs  both  time 
and  money,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  en¬ 
courage  in  every  way  the  economy  of  time 
and  money . 

It  does  us  good  to  admire  what  is  good 
and  beautiful ;  but  it  does  us  infinitely 
more  good  to  love  it.  We  grow  like  what 
we  admire  ;  but  we  become  one  with  what 
we  love . 

The  power  of  the  cradle  is  greater  than 
the  power  of  the  throne.  Make  me  the 
monarch  of  the  cradles,  and  I  will  give  to 
whomsoever  will  the  monarchy  of  king¬ 
doms . 

DR.  Talmage,  in  one  of  his  sermons  re¬ 
cently  said : 

“  Don’t  say  you  will  be  benevolent  when 
you  get  rich.  As  well  might  the  rose  say  : 
‘I  will  emit  no  fragrance  this  month,  but 
next  month  I  will  flood  the  gardens  with 
aroma.’  Next  month  it  is  dead.” 

The  Independent  adds— The  Bible  rule  of 
doing  good  to  others  is  to  do  so  “  as  we  have 
opportunity.”  Then  and  there  is  the  time. 
To  wait  for  the  future  is  to  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity . 

“I  consider  a  mole’s  opinion  of  the 
structure  and  uses  of  my  hyacinths  to  be 
very  much  like  most  folks’  notions  of  moral 
truth.  The  moles  see  the  bottom  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.” . 


A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER  ON  A 
FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 


An  enthus  iastic  and  well  attended  meet¬ 
ing  ;  Ihe  dairy  cow  and  her  products ; 
milk  versus  whisky ;  Col.  Curtis  on  the 
pig ;  the  “  sheep  boom  ” ;  “  leaks  on  the 
farm fighting  the  Colorado  Beetle ; 
organization  among  farmers ;  farmers ’ 
sons  and  daughters. 


The  “sheep  boom”  had  reached  here 
last  year,  so  the  people  were  quite  ready  to 
indorse  all  Secretary  Woodward  could  say 
of  the  importance  of  sheep  as  weed  exter¬ 
minators,  and  as  wool,  mutton,  and  man¬ 
ure  producers.  A  few  in  this  region  knew 
these  facts  even  before  the  boom.  A  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  dog-tax  law  of  the  Empire 
State  in  this  connection  was  most  timely. 

“Leaks  on  the  Farm  ”  were  given  some 
attention — notably  the  manure  leak ;  that 
is  the  worst  one  on  the  average  farm.  A 
remedy  against  the  ravages  of  potato  bugs 
was  given,  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  the  Rural.  It  was  simply  to 
scatter  sliced  potatoes,  which  had  been 
dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  Paris-green, 
over  last  year’s  potato  fields  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  planting  this  year’s  crop.  Our  in¬ 
formant  insisted  that  great  numbers  of 
bugs  would  eat  these  to  their  destruction, 
and  of  course  for  every  one  destroyed  so 
early,  the  ravages  of  myriads  would  be 
prevented  later.  I  should  think  that  to  be 
effectual  the  remedy  would  have  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  whole  neighborhood  of  potato- 
growers.  There  was  much  talk  of  “  organ¬ 
ization  ”  among  farmers  by  both  visitors 
and  natives,  a  well-written  essay  on  the 
subject  by  one  of  the  latter,  being  the  key¬ 
note.  While,  of  course,  “we”  are  opposed 
to  “combines,”  and  “rings”  as  the  terms 
are  usually  understood,  something  for  our 
self-defense  and  protection  seems  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  no  better  weapon  seems  practic¬ 
able  than  that  employed  by  our  oppressors. 
“  Agitation  and  education  ”  are  the  watch¬ 
words  of  to-day. 

Great  stress  was  laid,  in  this  institute,  on 
the  necessity  of  interesting  the  farmer’s 
son  in  the  farm  ;  and  it  was  urged  that 
certain  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
granted  him,  etc. ;  but  nobody  said  that  it 
was  of  equal  importance  to  interest  the 
farmer’s  daughter,  if  the  success  of  the 
farmer  of  the  future  is  to  be  assured.  But 
that  one  girl  had  been  greatly  interested  in 
farm  life,  and  had  kept  her  love  for  it, 
while  living  on  a  farm  to  middle  age,  was 
proven  by  the  enthusiasm  which  she  put 
into  her  essay  on  the  “  Possibilities  of  the 
Farmer’s  Home.”  Whatever  criticism 
may  be  made  against  farmers’  institutes, 
they  certainly  do  two  good  things :  they 
bring  farmers  together,  and  give  them  a 
higher  opinion  of  their  own  honorable 
occupation.  jean. 


gtti.sccUaneoujS  Advertising. 


If  no  one  else  will  report  the  last  farm¬ 
ers’ institute  held  in  our  county  of  Scho¬ 
harie,  I  will  give  a  farmer’s  daughter’s 
notes  taken  on  it.  Secretary  Woodward, 
Col.  Curtis,  Messrs.  Powell,  Pinkham  and 
others  have  been  here  again, 'telling  us 
what  they  know  about  farming,  and  ex¬ 
citing  the  “natives”  to  tell  what  they 
know — or  don't  know — about  it.  These 
“  instructors,”  received  enthusiastic  greet¬ 
ings,  and  were  met  by  large  audiences, 
composed  mainly  of  farmers  and  their 
families,  proving  that  this  locality  at  least 
appreciates  farmers’  institutes. 

The  “  Dairy  Cow  ”  came  in  for  the  largest 
share  of  attention,  as  was  proper  for  this 
region.  Much  lively  discussion  occurred 
as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  her  feed; 
as  to  whether  she  should  be  kept  doing 
duty  at  the  milk  pail  the  year  ’round,  or 
be  given  a  rest ;  whether  or  not  she  should 
be  closely  stabled  from  fall  to  spring,  or 
given  out-door  exercise  on  sunny  days,  etc. 
One  speaker  warned  us  that  dairy  products 
would  never  again  command  the  high 
prices  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  but  he 
added  that  there  was  money  in  a  dairy  at 
present  prices,  if  one  could  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  producing  the  same  quantity  at  less 
cost ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  keep¬ 
ing  two  cows  to  do  the  work  of  one.  At 
this  point  he  digressed  enough  to  wonder 
if  a  can  of  milk— a  big  one— set  down  each 
day  beside  each  saloon,  and  served  out  to  the 
city’s  thirsty  crowds  would  not  do  much  to 
rid  the  land  of  the  rum  curse. 

Col.  Curtis  discoursed,  in  his  own  in¬ 
imitable  way,  on  his  favorite  theme,  the 
“  Pig,”  that  evidently  being  his  favorite 
domestic  animal.  He  informed  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  selling  everything  off  the  farm, 
thereby  lessening  its  fertility  “would 
damn  the  doer  thereof  agriculturally,  as 
surely  as  leading  a  wrong  life  would  damn 
him  eternally.”  Strong  language,  but  true. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  luugs.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  the  effects  of 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

‘•Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  me  great 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pletisure  in  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

••In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  but,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  my  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  iu  coughs,  colds,  &c.” — Wm.  H. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


We  retail  at  the  lowest 
choleraic  fartary  prices,  and 
bip  goods  to  be  paid  for  on 
lelivery  Send  stamp  tor 
uataloene.  Name  goods  desire  — 

UJBfiRU  vn.  rn  .  UB  N.  *th 


Automatic  Brake 

CoaehM  FREE 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TO  HIRE. 
SPECIAL  FREE 
DELIVERY. 

.  Philadelphia.  P"- 


Ice  Cream  at  Home 

Made  cheaply  and  quickly 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain  Freeze*. 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  and 
produce  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  froenor  Co., 

134  Hollis  St.  Nashua,  N.H. 


CLOUGH’S  ADJUSTABLE  SIEVE 

is  the  best  thing  to  clean  geed  Grain  from  foul 
seeds  and  small  kernels,  thereby  getting  *be  best 
for  sowing;  also  to  clean  and  sort  beans,  peas,  <xc. 
Meshes  open  from  0  to  M-lnch.  Thousands  in  use. 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  forAclr|u  n(;,'ol:GH 

Meredith  Village,  S'.  H. 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

I.  Free  Catalogue. 

nd.Vi 


TErfFARMS  and 

1  I  li, and  exchanged.  - - 

1  ■■  "r.  B. CHAFFIN <fcCO.,Rlcnmond.V» 


THE  PURIHTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

Ig  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  holla 
or  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial  1 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It  1 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  willbuy  no  other 
I ST"  we  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 

De.Mnlnei.  ....  IOWA. 


T^ll  CC  Instant  relief .  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
ILCwi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
A  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  Sc  Co..  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  Cltv . 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  ,“TONCE- 


.  ......  - - 1  few  good  men  to  »ell 

I  oar  good*  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 

- - ■  and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 

tosnofactareri  i  n  ear  linoin  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perwt- 

•entpo«!tloa.Ho»ey  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 

term*  address.  Centennial 41  fg.  Co.,  Chicago,  I1L,  or  Cincinnati*  VJ 


PLAYS 


>gtiea| 

S<*hool,Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  S.  DKNisoN.Chlcago.Ul. 


Bekcham’s  Ptlls  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  TORRSR. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  VORK. 

- -  vj 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthln  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  * 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  . 25  “ 

•  referred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . "5  cents 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

“  “  Six  months  . .  1*  10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (izs.  txi.  > 

France .  3.04  (161,  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4-08  <29*6  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
as  second  o’ as-  mall  matter. 


PAINLESS 


PI  LLSiS 


BOX 


G^medicine 

For  Weak  Stomach — Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 

Prepared  only  by  TH0S.BEECHLH,  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F.  ' ALLEFT  &  CO Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  3«S  &  3«7  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  Jirst.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS 
TO  THE  RURAL. 


I  would  not  be  without  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  if  you  raised  the  price  to  $5  a  year. 
It  has  saved  me  many  times  its  cost  already 
this  year,  so  what  I  get  the  remainder  of 
the  year  will  be  clear  gain. — W.  R.  S., 
Mapleton,  Mich. 

I  am  a  yearly  subscriber  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  received  the  last  num¬ 
ber  but  lost  it  in  an  hour.  I  wouldn’t  take 
a  dollar  for  it.  Will  the  Rural  be  kind 
enough  to  send  me  another  copy?— W.  B. 
L.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

When  I  returned  home  and  found  my 
paper  cut  off,  I  was  so  snubbed  that  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  another  paper ;  but  as  I  don’t 
get  the  worth  of  my  money,  I  have  to  swal¬ 
low  the  snub  and  go  back  to  you ;  so  please 
find  inclosed  a  check  for  subscription  for 
the  Rural  New-Yorker.— J.  V.  Henry 
Nott,  Ulster  Ce.,  N.  Y. 

The  Rural  encouraged  me  to  hold  pota¬ 
toes  to  a  certain  extent.  Last  Saturday  I 
sold  50  bushels  at  70  cents  per  bushel ;  800 
bushels  more  I  am  holding  in  hopes  of  an 
advance.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  in  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  apples  were 
scarce  and  bringing  a  good  price  East,  so  I 
didn’t  sell.  Lots  of  my  neighbors  sold 
theirs  for  $1  per  barrel ;  but  I  held  on  and 
have  just  sold  mine  for  81.50  per  barrel.  I 
rather  think  it  PAID  to  take  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  !— R.  F.  B.,  Benton,  Mich. 

The  Rural  is  good  enough  to  pay  for  ; 
if  I  knew  of  any  higher  compliment  to  pay, 

I  would  pay  it.— J.  A.  F.,  Crawfordville, 
Ind. 


A  BRIEF  REPLY  TO  THE  ABOVE  BY 
THE  PUBLISHER. 


PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  special  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following : 

Send  terms  for  introduction. 

JOHN  DEE. 

Deevlllc,  N.  Y. 

A  prompt  reply  from  the  RURAL  will  tell 
u  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2  50 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


nos  of  i\)t  Wttk. 


HOME  NEWS. 


to  such  an  inquisition  into  their  indebt¬ 
edness,  and  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  Congress  has  a  right  to  order  it. 
The  erreat  majority  of  farmers,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  in  favor  of  the  measure  . It  is 

understood  that  the  sub-committee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  is 
preparing  the  tariff  schedule  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  will  report  in  favor  of  a 
fair  duty  upon  barley,  eggs,  dressed  poul¬ 
try  and  nearly  all  farm  products  upon 
which  no  tariff  is  now  imposed.  That  on 
horses  will  be  increased  to  80  per  cent. 
It  is  said  that  the  duty  on  Sumatra  leaf 

tobacco  will  be  increased  to  $2 . The 

market  rate  for  a  Congressman’s  share  of 
seed  at  Washington  is  §70,  and  there  are 
reports  that  several  representatives  from 

cities  have  been  selling  theirs . The 

rush  of  settlers  into  the  Sioux  Reservation, 
thrown  open  to  settlement  the  other  day 
by  the  President’s  proclamation,  still  con¬ 
tinues.  It  is  estimated  that  over  40,000 
settlers  have  already  entered  the  “Prom¬ 
ised  Land.” . 


An  Extended  Popularity.  —  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches  have  been  before  the 
public  many  years.  For  relieving  Coughs, 
Colds,  and  Throat  Diseases  they  have  been 
proved  reliable.  Sold  only  in  boxes.  Price 
25  cents. — Adv. 


Saturday,  February  22, 1890. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  Canada  has 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  several  amendments  in  favor  of  politi¬ 
cal  outrages  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
British  Government  for  ratification,  and 
will  cause  a  delay  of  some  months.  It  is 
not  retroactive,  so  the  rascals  of  either 
country  now  safely  sheltered  in  the  other, 

will  not  be  imperiled . The 

trusts  are  dying;  are  they  ?  At  Covington, 
Kentucky,  the  National  Starch  Company 
has  just  been  incorporated  It  embraces 
all  the  starch  factories  in  the  country  except 
one.  It’s  an  iron-bound  trust  which  will 
lower  prices  to  producers  of  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  raise  the  price  of  starch  to  every 
washerwoman  in  the  land.  There  is  a  duty 

of  two  to  per  cent,  on  foreign  starch _ 

. A  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute,  for  the  preventive  treatment  of  hy¬ 
drophobia  and  for  the  study  of  contagious 
diseases,  has  been  established  in  New  York. 
Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  a  French  scientist,  is  to  be 

the  Director . The 

North  Dakota  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  21  to 
eight,  has  adopted  the  Australian  election 
system,  and  the  House  has  passed  a  bill  of¬ 
fering  a  bounty,  during  five  years,  for  the 
production  of  potato  starch  and  beet  sugar 

in  North  Dakota . Friends  of  the 

Louisiana  Lottery  Bill  are  reported  to  be 
still  at  work  lobbying  among  the  North 
Dakota  legislators;  they  are  also  circulat¬ 
ing  petitions  throughout  the  State  to  get 
signatures  in  sunport  of  the  measure.  They 
now  offer  the  State  8250,000  a  year  instead  of 
875,000  previously  offered.  As  the  State  is 
very  much  hampered  for  funds,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  enticing,  as  the  donation  would  great¬ 
ly  lighten  taxation.  If  the  schemers  fail  in 
North  Dakota  they  intend  to  try  Montana. . 

.  .In  round  numbers,  the  costof  the  pension 

list  for  next  year  will  be  8100,000,000 . 

.  The  Grady  mon¬ 
ument  fund  now  amounts  to  820,000 . 

.  .Philadelphia  at  last  is  having  a  grain  ex¬ 
port  boom  :  75  tramp  steamships  have 

just  been  chartered  to  load  grain  there  for 
Europe— aggregate  capacity  over  4,000,000 
bushels . There’s  a  growing  agita¬ 

tion  for  a  division  of  California  on  the  line 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  This 
would  mean  one  Democratic  and  one  Re- 

Eublican  State,  instead  of  a  State  now 
•emocratic  in  State  and  Republican  in 

National  elections . 

. Judge  Drake  of  British  Columbia,  has 

decided  that  the  United  States  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  or  over  Behring  Sea  any¬ 
where  beyond  three  leagues  from  land.  It’s 
hardly  likely  the  decision  will  be  accepted 

as  a  final  settlement  of  the  trouble . 

The  Farmer’s  Alliance  of  Kansas  is  circu¬ 
lating  petitions  throughout  the  State  pray¬ 
ing  the  Governor  to  convene  the  legislature 
in  extra  session  to  extricate  the  farmers  of 
the  State  from  “very  great  financial  embar¬ 
rassment”  by  passing  a  law  giving  the  mort¬ 
gager  of  a  homestead  at  least  two  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  may  occupy  and  redeem  it 
after  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises, 
and  by  providing  also  for  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  all  judgments  on  promissory  notes 
and  mortgage  bonds,  etc.,  for  a  reasonable 
time  after  judgment,  without  bond.  An¬ 
other  petition  calls  for  a  special  session  to 
amend  the  railroad  laws  and  compel  com¬ 
panies  to  lower  their  transportation  rates  . 
Wyoming  proposes  to  tax  every  unmarried 
man  of  35  82.50  a  year  for  the  luxury  of  re¬ 
maining  bingle .  Last  year  in¬ 

toxicants  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States81,000,000,000.  A  bout  880.000,000  went 
for  wine  and  the  remaining  $920,000,000 
were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  beer 
and  spirits,  with  a  margin  in  favor  of  the 
former.  This  would  be  over$16.66  for  every 
man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  or 
about  $75  apiece  for  each  grown-up  person. 
A  deadlock  in  the  Iowa  legislature,  which 
has  prevented  all  legislation  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session  and  wasted  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  people’s  money  has  just  come 
to  an  end  by  a  compromise  by  which  the 
offices  are  about  evenly  divided  between 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Gov. 
Larrabee,  of  Iowa,  has  in  his  message  come 
out  strongly  against  the  saloon  and  in 
favor  of  Prohibition . The  Demo¬ 

cratic  Lower  House  of  the  West  Virginia 
legislature  has  passed  an  Australian  ballot 
reform  bill ;  the  Republican  Senate  has 
voted  down  a  motion  for  its  immediate 
consideration . The  Senate  Bill  provid¬ 

ing  for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  farm 
mortgages  has  passed  the  House  with  an 
amendment  making  the  answers  to  census- 
takers  obligatory.  Many  farmers  object 
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After  15  months’  study  of  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  come 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  better  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  working  classes  and  a  fairer 
apportionment  of  the  results  of  their  toil. 
He  has  sounded  most  of  the  European 
governments  as  to  whether  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  an  invitation  to  send  delegates  to  a 
great  Labor  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Berlin,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
of  them  would  consent  to  do  so.  For 
years  the  labor  question  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  Germany,  and  national  insurance 
associations  have  been  formed  to  guaran¬ 
tee  superannuated  workingmen  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  they  themselves  contributing  a  part 
of  the  premium  during  their  vigorous 
days,  their  employers  another  part  and 
the  government  another,  the  amount  of 
the  annuities  payable  in  old  age  or  during 
incapacity  from  sickness  or  accident  being 
graduated  for  different  classes  of  workmen. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts  of  the  government, 
however,  violent  and  wide-spread  strikes 
have  been  frequent  and  the  spread  of  so¬ 
cialism  has  been  rapid.  Elections  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  or  Reichstadt,  are 
being  held,  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  that  the  Emperor  is  trying  to  win 
over  the  workingmen’s  votes ;  but  it  is 
likely  this  is  only  a  secondary  consideration. 
Bismarck  strongly  favored  the  national 
workingmen’s  insurance  scheme,  but  if  he 
does  not  oppose,  he  fails  to  indorse  the 
new  imperial  labor  programme.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  increasing  infirmities  from  age, 
and  want  of  cordial  agreement  with  the 
Emperor  on  certain  important  points  of 
domestic  policy,  it  is  likely  that  the  “  Man 
of  Blood  and  Iron ’’will  soon  resign  his 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  be 
succeeded  by  Herr  Boeticher.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  also  severely  condemns  the  ill-usage  the 
soldiers  frequently  suffer  from  their  officers, 
and  urges  stringent  punishment  for  such 

offences . 

In  England  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
Parnell  Commission  to  Parliament  appears 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Sub¬ 
stantially  it  acquits  the  Parnellites  of  the 
personal  charges  made  against  them,  de¬ 
clares  the  Pigott  letters  forgeries,  and  main¬ 
tains  that  neither  Parnell  nor  his  associ¬ 
ates  aided  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  or 
sympathized  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
horror.  On  the  other  hand,  it  declares 
them  all  guilty  of  supporting  boycotting 
which  it  calls  a  criminal  outrage,  and  the 
Land  League,  which  it  characterizes  as  an 
illegal  conspiracy.  It  goes  at  wearisome 
length  into  the  details  of  the  various 
charges  and  metes  out  acquittal  or  condem¬ 
nation  in  various  degrees  to  the  different 
parties  accused.  The  Parnellites  and  other 
Gladstonians  maintain  that  all  the  origi¬ 
nal  charges  for  the  investigation  of  which 
the  Commission  was  created  have  col¬ 
lapsed,  and  that  the  accused  have  been  found 
guilty  on  counts  afterwards  interpolated. 
Indeed  most  of  them  take  pride  in  tne  parts 
they  have  played  in  the  Land  League  agi¬ 
tation.  They  say  that  if  the  Government 
supports  the  finding  of  the  Commission  on 
these  counts  it  ought  to  insist  on  a  vote 
expelling  them  from  Parliament,  but  they 
dare  it  to  do  so.  Beyond  bitter  debates  in 
Parliament  no  action  is  likely  to  be  taken 
there  except  the  passage  of  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Commission  by  a  strict  party  vote. 
Both  the  great  parties,  however,  will  draw 
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SEND  10  Cts.  In  Con  llfiRn  Produce  Comm ls- 
P.  O.  stain  ns  to  £•  <*  «.  nPIHJ,  slon  Merchant*, 
forclrcular  about  Hhippimr  Produce  Alao  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs.  Established  1846. 

Mo.  ‘J7A  Washington  St  ..New  York  flltv 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebrou,  ami 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant!,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

&  Simple,  Perfect  m»d  Belf-fUguUtlng.  Hun. 

dreda  In  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
toll  fitch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  coat  than  any  other  hntoher  Rend 

CO  tor liiUB  UttU.  0K0.  li.SUUL,  <iu!ue/,UI. 


torjs,  £**£*  ami  ^laate. 


Livingstons 

**  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Our  1890  Catalogue  f»  a  complete  (-urden 

Guide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds 


SEEDS 


\  efretnhlcfl,  Flower*,  Riilh*.  nec-1 
wtirv  for  the  garden.  Is  mulled  FREK  to  f 
all  who  mention  thl*  paper.  With 
prices  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facil¬ 
ities  for  filling  orders  promptly  cenerouH  i 
treatment,  and  over  40  years  Seed  Farm 
experience  enable*  im  to  plonso  vnn. 

A.W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box809 COLUMBUS, O. 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

The  Large,  Firm 
High-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rloh- 

Flnvored  Berry. 
The  Perfect  Berry  In 
Flower,  Fruit  nnd 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bear*  ho  Well. 

Successful  North,  south 
East  and  West. 

#2  mir  1 2 ;  *10  per  100;  *50 
uer  1.000.  Safely  by  mall 
Under  Trade-Mark. 

Catnlognp  Free 

T,  V.  MUNSON. 
BenUon,  Tex 


1838. 


I  890. 


Catalogue  free. 


POMONA  NURSERIES. 

1  WONDERFUL  PEACH. 
LnwHon,  KielTer.  Le  Conte 
and  Idnho,  Japan  anil  NATIVE 
PI  nma.  Anples.Cherrles.  Peaches, 
and  Nur-bearlng  trees.  Ktrawber 
rles,  Raspberries.  Blackberries  and 
Grapes  In  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  &  promising  new  fruit”. 
WH,  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


FUSE  MTHEMOWN  SEES  POTATOES 

K.  1).  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

Offer  a  Superior  Stock  of  Northern  grown  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  carefully  put  up  In  barrel”  of  2-K  bushels  each, 
of  the  following  Standard  sorts:  Extra  Early  Essex, 
the  Ka’-llest  and  best  for  market  ;  Ohio  Junior, 
Early,  fine  quality,  large  and  prodectlve;  New  O  ueen . 
Karly.fltie  quality, large  aud  productive  Now  Beauty 
of  Klheron,  vory  Enrly.  of  superior  quality  ami  pro¬ 
ductive;  Beauty  of  H  ‘ 
market;  Enrly  R 

better. 


citron,  a  Standard  sort  for 
ose,  from  the  Houlton  Stock— none 


WETHERSFIELD  GROWN  ONION  SEED. 

Extra  Early',  Medium  nnd  Large  Red.  finest 
grown;  Yellow  Danvers  Globe;  Red  nnd  While 
Globe,  etc.,  etc. 

HAWLEY’S  Improved  East  Hartford  Extra 
Early  Pen«,  the  Earliest  market  variety  known. 
4  Qts.  t>5  cents  ;  Peck,  $1.25 ;  Bushel.  $5  ,  freight  or  ex¬ 
press. 

Our  New  Seed  Catalogue  for  1890  sent  free 
to  all— lots  of  new  and  good  things.  Trv  “Hawley’s  ” 
Flower  Seeds. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO,  Seedsmen, 
498  and  500  Main  Street.  Hartford  Conn. 


POTATOES  AND  SEEDS. 

Earl*  Sunlit  Star,  Early  New  Zealand.  Early  Minster, 
and  over  HKi  other  varieties  of  Potatoes:  Earliest  Corn 
and  Caboage  In  the  world,  and  best  Beet  (New). 
Catalogue  and  packet  Green  anil  Gold  Watermelon 
Free  If  you  mention  K  KI.-Y. 

GEO.  A.  DONNELL,  Waterloo,  IV.  Y. 


li  Pkts. 
10  CtH. 


FLOWED  SEEDS, 

Box  1826,  Rockford,  III. 


JESSIE,  Buhnch,  Warfield,  Hnverland  81  25 
per  UN),  by  mail  Geo.  J.  KELLOGG,  Janesville. A  Is 


MAILED 


The  WM.  II. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
mailing  size  TREES.  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
VINES  and  Sninll  Fruits. 
MOON  CO..  Morrisvllle,  Pa. 


T>  A  XTdTTT'C  -1  win  pay  $5,110  for  the 
1  ioJLJLLio.  largest  P«rsy  raised  from 

my  seed.  Seeds.  25c.  per  package.  Plants,  2e  each. 

FRANK  BAY.  Webster.  Mass. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries 

nud  FRUIT  FARM.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  learn 
all  about  inyS  rawberrles.  Blackberries,  ltaspbcrrle.s. 
Grapes.  Currants.  Gooseberries.  Rhubarb  and  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Koses.  etc 

A.  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  IV.  Y. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 

We  make  the  Cheapest  and  Best  Spraying  Pumps 
be  market.  Semi  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

IUJMSKY  A  COMPANY  Limited. 

Seneca  Falls,  IV.  Y. 

A  NEW  POTATO. 

The  “IDEAL”  Is  a  seedling  of  the  Jersey  Peach- 
blow,  and  excels  In  productiveness  and  quality.  It 
Is  long.  oval,  flattened,  of  a  light  creamy  brown  color, 
with  eyes  few  In  number  and  nearly  even  with  the 
surface  It  Is  very  near  perfection  in  order  to  havo 
It  well  tested  before  offering  It,  In  bulk,  I  will  mall  a 
single  tuber  for  ten  cents  to  nnv  person  who  will 
report  oil  It  next  fall.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

M.  CRAWFORD. 
Cuyahoga  Fulls,  Ohio. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead 

popular  sorts  of  VEGETABLE,  FARM 

AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  St,,"! 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  lu  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDCEMAN, 

37  iKAbT  !9lh  bTHEKT.  INK W.YOHJi  CITY- 
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abundantly  on  the  report  for  ammunition 
during  election  time . The  Govern¬ 

ment’s  new  Land  Purchase  Bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  $100,000,000  or  over  for  the  purchase  of 
the  landlords’  interest  in  Irish  estates 
which  will  be  divided  among  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  to  be  paid  for  by  the  installment 
plan.  It  will  combine  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  and  the  Land  Commission  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  great  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  all 
land  disputes,  and  will  simplify  and  cheap¬ 
en  the  transfer  of  land . 

Count  Julius  Amlrassy,  the  well-known 
Hungarian  statesman,  died  last  Tuesday, 

at  the  age  of  07 . Mr.  Joseph  Gillis 

Biggar,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  west 
division  of  County  Cavan,  father  of  ob¬ 
struction  in  Parliament,  and  the  most 
dogged  of  the  Home  Rulers,  died  suddenly 
at  Clapham,  a  Surry  suburb  of  London, 
last  Wednesday,  at  the  age  of  60 . 


At  the  recent  fair  of  the  Illinois  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  held  at  Belvidere,  four 
packages  of  butter  salted  with  Kellogg’s 
Royal  Salt,  (Office  and  factory,  384  West 
11th  Street,  New  York  City)  were  awarded 
prizes  under  the  following  conditions : 
“  Butter  made  anywhere,  by  any  process 
or  system,  previous  to  January  1st,  1890.” 

This  salt  will  positively  prevent  butter 
from  becoming  rancid  and  cause  it  to  hold 
its  flavor  and  aroma  for  many  months, 
although  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes. 

This  certainly  speaks  loud  praises  for  the 
Kellogg’s  Royal  Salt.—  Adv. 


shipping,  85®40e.  Straw— Vo.  l  rye,  75®80c  ;  Hfcor 
rye,  40(8)450.  oat  and  wheat.  SO^SSc. 

Hovf.y— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  l®12c; 
Buckwheat,  tu®llc;  Beeswax  22®23e. 

Hops.— State  New,  18-J*20c :  do,  good,  ®18c;  do 
common, 13®lic:  do  1«RH  oeai  12  13c,  dodo  prlme.10® 
lie;  dodo,  common,  7®8c;  California.  New.  best,  Hi® 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  !2®14c ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked  quoted 
7M'8>7iyc,  and  farmers’ grades  at  5 <i7e.  Pecans,  6!^® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  (4  00®$6  U0  per  nushel:  Hickory  Nuts. 
$1  25®  $1  75  per  bushel. 

Pout.TRY .-  Drksskd— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  10® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10@12c;  do  common  to 
good,  8@10c:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8®18 ;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  8350@84  00;  do  dark,  do.  $2  M0a*2  75 
Chickens,  spring,  9®17c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12®13c. 

Poultry- Li ve.— Chlckens-Sprlng,  per  lb,  9®9>^c- 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  9®I0c,  do  Western,  per  lb.  9 
®i0c:  roosters,  per  lb,  5^(a-q.;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
12c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65@90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  $1  25®$l  65. 

Seeds.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots.  In  an  export  way, 
are  at  6c.,  while  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c.  Timothy  quoted  at  «1  50^*1  60.  Canary. 
2®  4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes — Maine,  per  bbl,  tl  90®82  50; 
Long  Island  do,  $2;  State  do,  81  25®$215  Western,  do, 
81  00®$1  90;  Sweets  do,  $3  25® $4  50.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
$6  00®810  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75@95c  Onions — Orange 
County  Red.  83  00®84  00-  Eastern  White, 85  00®$10  (X) ; 
Eastern  Red,  #4  00®85  00;  State,  Yellow,  $3  50®84  25. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl..  83  00(383  00;  Squash,  Marrow. 
$1  <5®$2  00;  do  Hubbard.  82  IX)<«82  25.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  50c®83  00. 

_  WooL.-Sprlng  Texas,  17@23c.  and  Fall  do  20®  25c; 
Fall  California,  15®18c,and  Spring  do  19@25;  Scoured 
Texas,  52® 58c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Donskol,  24V£c;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  58c;  Australian,  38c. 
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SATURDAY,  February  22,  1890. 

California  raisins  of  the  new  crop  are 

beginning  to  arrive . The  price  of 

hops  has  reached  a  very  satisfactory  figure, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  advance 
has  gone  largely  into  the  pockets  of  dealers 
instead  of  those  of  growers.  Unless  the 
foreign  demand  increases,  there  is  no  prob¬ 
ability  of  much  higher  prices . Chi¬ 

cago  dressed  beef  has  a  new  competitor  in 
the  Canadian  markets,  Manitoba  having 
begun  shipping  to  the  Eastern  cities  in  the 
dominion.  As  beef  can  be  sent  from  there, 
at  as  low.  if  not  a  lower  figure  than  from 
the  United  States,  this  may  materially  cur¬ 
tail  shipments  from  this  countrv.  Phil 
Armour  says  that  he  does  not  fear  this  com¬ 
petition,  as  this  beef  is  range-fed,  while  Ca¬ 
nadians  want  corn-fed.  We  might  send 

them  the  corn . 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dutch  Belted 
Cattle  Association  was  held  in  this  city, 
February  13.  Several  new  members  were 
admittea.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Hon.  Nat.  W. 
Howell,  Washingtonville,  N.  J..  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  and  H.  B.  Richards,  Easton, 

Pa.,  secretary . 

There  were  some  large  crops  of  potatoes 
grown  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  the 
past  season,  the  following  being  some  of 
the  largest  yields  upon  single  acres:  Mr. 
Alfred  Rose  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  grew  669 
bushels  and  361  bushels  from  a  second 
planting  between  the  rows,  making  a  total 
of  1,030  bushels  on  a  single  acre  in  a  single 
season.  J.  H.  Hitchcock,  Weaver  Minn., 
had  a  yield  of  532  bushels ;  J.  M.  Ogle, 
Slaughter,  Washington,  460  bushels ; 
William  C.  Cusick,  Union,  Oregon,  428 
bushels:  A.  S.  Wells  &  Son,  Granby, 
Conn.,  340  bushels;  Frank  Marvin,  Mata- 
moras,  Penn.,  328  bushels;  E.  A.  Trout, 
Croton,  Ohio,  324  bushels :  T.  M.  Godiug, 
Ayer,  Mass.,  280  bushels;  G.  W,  Whitney, 
Williston,  Vt.,  270  bushels . 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


3]  “ 

*7\  You  can 

REFURNISH 
2)  the  PARLOR, 

•a  „  — ; - 

Secure  a  Piano  or  Organ 
for  your  growing  daugh-  rs* 
ters,  get  a  handsome  din- 
ner  set  or  an  expensive 
^  gold  watch  without  spend- 
ing  a  cent  if  you  choose  to  jv* 
do  so.  We  want  a  special 
agent  in  your  town,  and 
*A  offer  you  any  of  the  above 
in  exchange  for  a  little 
work  you  can  do  for  us 
evenings. 

*7]  -  i^T 

Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  [ 

ft*  if  ft*  ft*  ft*  ft* 

COUNTING-ROOM 


LAWSON  VALENTINE  COMP’Y. 


VARNISH  MAKERS, 


1713  Broadway, 


New  York. 


New  York,  Saturday,  February  22,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  25® $2  35;  New  Mediums, 
Choice,  81  7U®$1  75;  Pea,  $1  70® 8 1  75;  Red  Kidney,  83  25; 
White  Kidney,  choice, 82  55®$2  70,  Foreign  Mediums, 
81  50®81  ;65  California  Lima,  $3  15®83  25;  Italian, 81  60 
@81  75.  Green  Peas,  80  95®81 00. 

Butter— New-State  aud  Pennsylvania,  beat, 16®  17*$. 
Elgin,  beat,  28>$c:  Western,  beat,  27®28e;  do  prime, 
21®23c;  do  good,  16®  18-  do  poor,  12®  15;  State,  Dairy, 
half-flrklns,  tubs,  beat,  16®17e  ;  do  do  prime,  13®14*tj, 
do  do  tine,  11®1‘2;  Welsh  tub8,  tine,  13415c;  do  do, 

good.  11®  12:  tlrklns.  beat,  — ® - c;  do  prime.  — ®— c; 

do  tine.—  ®— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19® 20;  do  line,  12®14;  Western  dairy,  tine.  I5®17c, 
do  fair,  10®  12c;  do  poor.  8®9c;  do  factory, fresh,  lieat, 
17®lSc,  do  prime,  13®15;  do  good,  10®11 ;  doi>oor,5 
®9c. 


CHKKaK.— state  ractory,  fancy,  10®10*$c  :  do  do  line, 
9>4(al0c;  do  do,  prime,  9®10c;  do  do,  fair  to  good, 
W94®9kie:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7*$®10c;  do  good,— ®— <>; 
do,  good.  —  ®— ;  Skims,  light,  7®8c;  do  medlnm, 
5®7e;  do  full,  2®4c. 


E0Og,_Near-by.  fresh,  15®16c;  Canadian,  15®l6c 
Southern,  14®15*$e;  Western,  beat,  14?a®15*$c;  limed 
9*$@12c;  lee-house,  10®Uc. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  82  25® *1  00 
Pears,  per  bbl,  82  (XK483  50  ;  do  ner  keg.  82  <X>®2  75 
Grapes,  best,  per  lb.  8® 7c;  do,  good,2@3e.  Cranberries 
C  0.,  per  bbl,  811  U0®8H  ;  do  per  crate,  82  75® *4  25 
Jersey,  do,  82  50® $4  tx>.  Lemons,  tier  box.  83  5tx«)85  ix) 
Oranges,  Florida,  81  50® 82  75.  Strawberries,  120350 


Domestic  Drikd—  Apples—  Evaporated,  old,4®— c. 
do  Choice,  new .  9® 9**e ;  prime,  7J«®7*fe:  sliced,  new , 
3H®5e ;  do  old,  3>g,«f  34*0:  Chopped,  3*$®34*c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2®2<4o.  Cherries,  new,  8®12o :  do,  old,  8®l0o, 
Raspberries,  new.  20® 28c ;  Blackberries,  4®45<c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  I5®20c;  do  do, 
unpeeled,  7®9e;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
®15e ;  do  do  <lo,  till  peeled, 7*4®  10c;  do  do,  sundrled,  6*$ 
®9*$c.  Huckleberrles.new,10v$®ncJ,lums,new.(lt$aSc. 


Game. — Plover,  per  dom,  81  50®82  50  :  Snipe  do,  do 

$1  50® 82  25,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  8 - ®8 - :  Grouse- 

dodo,  — ®— ;  Partridges  do,  8 - ®8 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  65@75c;  do.  Teal,  35®50c;  do,  Redhead, 8t  50®83  50 
do  Canvas-hack,  82  00® 8  '  50. 


Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80®8Sc;  do  good 
li5®70e ;  do  medium,  45@55c ;  Clover,  mixed,  45® 55c 


CHALLENGE ! 


Jan.  1st,)  I  claimed  our 

.  ___  >-  NUMERICAL  VARNISHES 

18o7.  )  to  be 


EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST ! 

Jan.  1  St,  /  I  claim  them  to 

1  890.  J  be  the 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD ! 


And  I  now 


Challenge  the  World 

to  Show  Their  Equal ! 


LAWSON  VALENTINE,  President. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jrn.  shelled  com,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  in  orde-  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  fillXc  Reduced  Pricks  tor  Fall  ol  1888 
Over  20 «X)  in  use.  Received  Highest  Awards  at 
St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  and  Inulanapolls 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Bend  for  Book  No.  18— inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  »fc  Marmot!  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


©WHITMAN  AEL.CD  ..MANUFACTURERS,  5T.Lnui5.Mn.© 


'i&xm,  £tti l.sf  anti  glante. 


To  our  iriends  who  have  not  already  received  it,  we  are  ready  to  mail 

our  JiKVv  CATALOGUE  ol 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS 

For  1890. 

Containing  all  the  Novelties  of  the  Season,  both  in  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

J.M.  Thorburns.Co.15 John  SiNewYork. 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,! 
orrno  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

0  b  b  U  0  Trs^Il,CFrrauUfsV^tnce.S’- 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD.I 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  oi| 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. I 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,- Ohio.] 


The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890.  “Safir 

.  HERE. IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION  -Red  Cross  Tomato— Resembles 
Livingston  :n  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato — Round,  solid  and 
------ *  1  *  D  1  XI  v  1  1  "  ‘  '**-■'*■  1  -  ’  1  J  e  T  '  n.  Gragg 

and  sweet. 

btjcirs 

1  pickings.  Early  i'rize  JTeu — Cross  between  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer;,  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  I* a. seal  Celery — Stalks  extra  large^  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blar.chmg  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  Dhght-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long sought  for.  Coral  Gem  Pepper— With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Block-Bead  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  ensp  and  fine. 

l.»  ct».  package:  Ten  for  1*1.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAMES  J.  H.  GRF.GURY,  Marblehead,  Mum.  or  6 


FOR  25  CENTS  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  one  packet  each  Suivlio::! 

Cabbage,  White  Plume  (self-blanching)  Celery,  New  Buttercup  Let¬ 
tuce,  Now  V olunteer  Tomato,  Florida  Emerald  Cucumber,  and  our  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CELEBRATED  ROCHESTER  SEEDS. 


MOREHOUSE  &  COBB  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


SCOTT’S  FLOWERS 

^^41  Years’  Experiencein  D^\CCQCrand specialties  in  PLANTS. BULBS, 

growing  our  strong  ami  reliable  HWOtOAFuOWER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  minim 


growing  our  strong  ami  reliable  •  »  v  fc.W4FuOWERSEEDS  of  extra  choice  qualit\.' 
Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomelv  illustnited  Catalogue  for  1890.  fully  discribin'g 

ninny  Beautiful  New  Flowers.  “  “■  ■ 

FREE  to  any  audress.  Send J'or  it 


Ri’Rt 

now. 


ROBERT  SCOtT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EW  tomato  oALZER’Scm 


HEW  TOMATO 


•  ^ 

(4’ 

15  Crosse  SeedUI?g 


SEEDS, 


OWN 


Are  the  BEST  for  all  soils  and  climes, 
producing  everywhere  Jblorly  Vege¬ 
tables,  Beautiful 
Flowers,  and  large 
Farm  Crops. 

3o  packages  Earliest 
Vegetable  Seed— 
sufficient  for  a  family 
—postpaid— §  1  .OO. 

33  packages  Choice 
Flower  Seed, 81. 

1  pkg».  lijiC'roMNe 
SeedlingTomato 
(new)  20e. 

100,000  ROSES 
and  PLANTS. 

Semi  for  Free  Catalogue 
contains  everything  for 
lawn,  garden  and  farm. 

JOHN  A.  SALZEK 
La  Crease,  W  Is.  8 


SEEDS 


BKllKV  PLANTS,  VINES,  TREES. 

Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices.  Free 
List.  ALLYN  BROS.’  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Pencil,  Cherry,  l’lum.  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  4  ur- 
rants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ao,  Sendfor  cat¬ 
alogue.  j.  s.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


379 

Varieties 
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A  POOR  STICK. 


BY  H.  WINSLOW. 


THIS  was  what  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  called  him.  Very  likely  their 
estimate  was  a  true  one — we  shall  see 
about  that  later.  After  all,  who  is  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  such  timber  ? 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  during  a 
canvassing  trip.  I  was  trying  to  sell  “  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant’s  Trip  Around  the  World.”  It 
was  a  wet,  muddy,  disagreeable  season. 
Farmers  were  discouraged  ;  crops  had  been 
bad  and  prices  low.  I  was  wet,  tired  and 
desperate  as  I  tramped  along  a  heavy  road 
towards  a  dismal-looking  farm  house.  I 
had  just  come  from  a  determined  effort  to 
convince  an  old  lady  that  General  Grant 
had  rather  more  than  the  usual  allowance 
of  trials. 

“  Ef  Gineral  Grant  didn’t  hev  no  trials, 
’twon’t  do  me  no  good  to  read  about  him. 
I’ve  got  trials,  I  hev.  Here  I  be,  poor  an’ 
sick  an’  neglected.  Ain’t  nobody  runnin’ 
after  me,  like  they  be  after  them  rich  folks 
down  ter  Blissfield.  ’Tain’t  right !  ’Tain’t 
right  I  Other  folks  hez  everything,  whilst 
I  h’ain’t  got  nothin’.  Nothin  to  see,  nothin’ 
ter  know.  After  all  I’ve  done  fer  other 
folks,  toiled  an’  slaved  an’  done  fer  ’em, 
an’  now  they  up  an’  clear  out  an’  don’t 
leave  me  nothin’.  ’Tain’t  right !  ’Tain’t 
right!  Nothin’ ain’t  right.  No  books  fer 
me  but  them  that  tells  about  trials,  an’  the 
harder  the  trials  is,  the  better  I  like  ’em,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  match  ’em  all.” 

I  did  not  sell  my  book  there,  and  as  I 
stumped  on  through  the  mud,  I  racked  my 
brain  for  some  circumstance  in  the  record 
of  Grant’s  trip  that  might  be  considered  a 
“trial.”  I  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it 
at  the  next  house. 

As  I  turned  in  at  the  gate  I  noticed  a  little, 
old  man  feebly  chopping  wood  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  He  stopped  work  to  greet 
me  as  I  came  up.  It  was  a  brave,  good 
face,  pinched  and  wrinkled,  but  true,  brave 
and  hopeful.  I  forget  just  how  our  conver¬ 
sation  began.  Naturally  I  took  for  my 
theme  the  wrongs  of  farmers,  the  curse  of 
“monopolies,”  the  fearful  weather,  the 
general  hopelessness  of  the  outlook.  These 
were  the  topics  that  seemed  to  please  the 
people ;  it  was  my  business  to  please  them. 
To  my  surprise,  this  meek  little  man,  in  all 
his  surroundings  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  unsuccessful  farmer,  looked  at  me  in 
mild  reproof. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  as  he  scratched 
his  thin  beard  with  his  black-patched  mit¬ 
ten  ;  “  I  ain’t  lost  hope  yit.  ’Peara  ter  me 
it  ain’t  all  dark  ahead.  Don’t  ye  know 
what  the  pome  says  ? 

•  Patience  an’  toll  Is  the  mead  o’  ter  day, 

Toll  without  no  recompense,  patience  In  vain. 
Darkness  an’  terror  lies  dark  on  the  way, 

Our  footsteps'keeps  time  ter  the  music  o’  pain 
Wind  o’  the  winter  night— far  Into  the  sky, 

Watch  for  the  day-star  o'  sweet  by  an’  by 
When  hope’s  agonter  spring  agin’ 

When  joy’s  a  gonter  sing  agin’, 

Truth’s  a  gonter  be  verified  by  an’  by.’  ” 

As  he  recited  this  remarkable  bit  of 
poetry,  the  old  man  dropped  his  ax  and 
waved  his  hand  in  front  of  him,  while  a 
look  of  perfect  happiness  and  trust  lighted 
up  his  face.  Before  he  could  continue, 
there  came  a  sharp  rapping  on  the  kitchen 
window,  and  a  shrill  voice  interrupted  : 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care  nothin’  about  no  veri¬ 
fication  o’  truth,  I  want  that  wood  an’  ef 
you  ain’t  got  nothin’  better  ter  do  than 
stan’  there  an’  talk  ter  lazy  book  peddlers, 
I  can  give  ye  a  job.” 

The  old  man  stopped  his  poetry,  and 
picked  up  an  armful  of  wood. 

“  Come  in  an’  set  awhile,”  he  said. 

I  hesitated,  though  I  needed  a  rest. 

“  Yes,  come  in,  come  in,  I  ain’t  gonter 
eat  ye,”  piped  up  the  shrill  voice  again. 
“I’m  jest  a  tryin’  fer  ter  put  some  life  in¬ 
ter  him — that’s  all.” 

Thus  encouraged,  I  picked  up  an  armful 
of  wood,  and  followed  the  old  gentleman 
into  the  kitchen.  The  owner  of  the  voice 
sat  in  a  chair  by  the  window.  She  did  not 
rise  to  greet  me— she  could  not.  She  had 
not  walked  a  step  for  years.  The  lower 
part  of  her  body  was  paralyzed.  Her  fingers 
worked  unceasingly  at  her  knitting-needles, 
while  her  keen  eyes  and  razor-like  tongue 
flashed  and  cut  out  an  accompaniment. 

“  It  makes  me  ser  mad  I  cud  jest  walk,” 
she  snapped,  “  fer  ter  see  that  feller  stan’ 
there  an’  reel  off  that  pome,  whilst  the 
stock  is  sufferin’  fer  feed ;  they  ain’t  no 
wood,  an’  everything  lays  into  rack  and 
ruin.  He  don’t  do  nothin’,  he  don’t  say 


nothin’,  he  don’t  work  nothin’,  but  that 
air  pome.  What  do  the  neighbors  say  to 
ye  fer  lettin’  things  run  so  ?” 

The  old  gentleman  rubbed  his  beard,  and 
gave  a  little  cough,  as  he  answered : — 

•  Cruel  an’  cold  Is  the  jedgment  o’  man, 

Cruel  ez  winter  an’  cold  ez  the  snow. 

But,  by  an'  by,  will  the  deed  an’  the  plan 
Be  jedged  by  the  motive  that  lieth  below.” 

“  Oh,  shut  up !  Don’t  ye  say  no  more.  I 
can’t  stan’  no  more  of  it !”  The  lady 
looked  about  her  for  some  missile  to  throw 
at  the  elocutionist. 

When  I  went  away,  the  old  fellow  fol¬ 
lowed  me  to  the  gate.  Rubbing  his  beard 
with  the  same  old  gesture,  he  said,  as  he 
put  his  hand  gently  on  my  arm : — 

“Peddlin’  books  ain’t  no  fun,  1  guess.  I 
wist  I  cud  buy  one  so’s’t  ter  help  ye  along. 
Sorter  discouragin’  business  I  guess  ;  but 
ye  don’t  wanter  give  it  up :  don’t  ye  know 
what  the  pome  sez  ? 

1  Dreary  an’  dark  is  the  midnight  o’war, 

Distant  an’  dreamy  the  triumph  o’riglit. 

Homes  that  Is  desolate,  hearts  that  is  sore, 

Soon  shall  the  mornin’  star  gladden  our  sight. 
Wall  o’the  winter  night,  jest  like  a  sigh, 

Herald  the  dawn  o’thc  sweet  by  an’  by. 

Freedom’s  a  gonter  reign  agin’, 

Peace  is  a  gonter  banish  pain  agin’. 

Right  is  gonter  be  glorilled  by  an’  by  ’  ’ 


II. 

Two  years  later  I  taught  school  in  that 
district.  During  the  second  week  of  the 
term,  we  were  told  that  “  Slack  Old  Morse’  ’ 
was  dead.  On  my  way  home  from  school, 

I  stopped  in  to  see  if  “  there  was  anything  I 
could  do.”  It  was  the  same  place — slack, 
broken-down,  ill-kept ;  the  picture  of  shift¬ 
lessness  and  lack  of  enterprise.  The  sharp- 
tongued  cripple  still  sat  by  the  window, 
dashing  her  needles  together  with  savage 
energy.  Two  solemn-looking  farmers,  with 
cold,  hard  faces,  sat  by  the  stove,  while  in 
the  corner  was  seated  the  old  lady  who 
found  the  history  of  various  trials  so  inter¬ 
esting. 

“  ’Pears  ter  me,”  said  one  of  the  hard- 
faced  farmers,  after  a  period  of  silence, 

“  that  this  here  death  is  a  terrible  good  ex¬ 
ample  fer  the  young  men  of  this  deestrict 
ter  foller.  Joab,  yunder — the  remains — 
didn’t  amount  ter  nothin’.  Best  ye  can 
say  of  him  he  was  a  poor  stick.  Didn’t 
have  no  faculty  fer  savin’,  alius  in  debt, 
alius  behind,  no  life,  no  ambition,  no 
nothin’,  no  good.  Now  me  an’  Abram 
here,  we  done  somethin’.  When  we  gut 
holt  on  a  dollar  we  saved  it.  Warn’t  no 
foolin’  ’bout  us.  We  branched  out  an’ 
looked  arter  bizness.  Now  here  we  be  fore¬ 
handed,  whilst  Joab,  here,  the  remains, 
didn’t  leave  enough  fer  ter  pay  fer  his 
coffin.  A  terrible  good  example,  ’pears  ter 
me,  fer  the  young  folks  o’  this  deestrict  ter 
foller.” 

The  other  farmer  nodded  solemnly  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  approval  of  these  sentiments. 
Then  the  lady  in  the  corner  seemed  to 
realize  that  she  had  the  floor. 

“An’  he  didn’t  have  no  trials  nuther. 
Never  had  no  idee  uv  the  terrible  serious 
side  o’life.  Alius  smilin’  an’  talkin’  non¬ 
sense  when  he’d  orter  ben  thinkin’  how  on- 
sartin  life  is.” 

They  all  looked  at  the  cripple  as  though 
they  expected  her  to  support  these  state¬ 
ments.  For  a  moment  she  worked  her 
needles  in  silence.  Then,  looking  squarely 
at  the  farmer  who  had  acted  as  spokesman, 
she  began  in  her  most  rasping  tone  : 

“I’ve  cal’ated  fer  ter  tell  you  folks 
somethin’  fer  a  good  while.  You  think 
you’re  the  salt  of  the  earth,  whilst  Joab, 
yunder,  warn’t  nothin’  but  a  fool.  Mebby 
yer  right.  You  folks  done  well— that  is, 
you  think  so — you  ain’t  gut  an  idee  what 
God  thinks  about  it.  You  wuz  free  to  go 
out  an’  work  an’  think  without  no  drag 
onto  ye.  Joab  warn’t.  He  see  how  I  wuz. 

I  wam't  nothin’  but  his  sister.  I  didn’t 
hev  no  special  claim  onto  him.  Nobody 
else  couldn’t  git  along  o’  me.  Joab  done  it. 
He  hed  his  gal  picked  out  fer  ter  git 
married.  She  didn’t  like  me,  so  Joab,  he 
give  her  up.  Sorter  lost  his  ambition  then. 
I  knowed  it,  but  there  warn’t  nothin’  ter 
do.  There  warn’t  no  home  for  Joab,  no 
ambition,  no  help,  nothin’  ter  spur  him  up. 
He  done  mor’n  his  duty,  never  shirked  it  a 
mite,  didn’t  never  flinch  when  you  folks, 
an’  me,  too,  rubbed  the  salt  into  his  sores. 
I  called  him  slack  an’  foolish  ’bout  work,  he 
couldn’t  keep  no  means,  but  he  never  done 
nobody  no  ill  turn,  an’  he  alius  went  out 
uv  his  way  fer  ter  help  folks.  ’Pears  ter 
me,  ef  I  cud  hev  my  choice,  I’d  ruther  be 
in  his  place  now  than  yourn.  I’ll  bet  ye 
that  pome’ll  come  closter  true  fer  him  then 
it  ever  will  be  fer  you.” 

She  doubtless  said  more.  This  was  all  I 
heard.  1  went  in  to  look  at  “theremaius.” 
-  There  was  the  same  gentle,  tender  face.  It 


seemed  as  if  I  could  hear  him  again,  as  he 
stood  at  the  gate,  trying  to  encourage  me. 


itml  1  lante 


”  Right  is  gonter  he  glorified,  by  and  by.” 

Well,  what  about  it?  You  may  take 
your  own  meaning,  your  own  moral. 
Could  you  have  seen  those  two  sets  of  laces 
— the  cold,  hard  faces  of  the  successful 
brothers,  and  the  sweet,  tender  face  of  the 
“poor  stick,”  you  would  understand  what 
this  little  record  means  to  me.  One  passed 
through  bitter  trials  and  disappointments 
with  a  tender,  happy,  generous  spirit.  The 
other  grew  sour  and  malignant  as  life  be¬ 
gan  to  turn.  The  little  poem  became  a  part 
of  the  old  man’s  life.  Like  a  happy,  bless¬ 
ed  inspiration  it  taught  him  to  look  con¬ 
stantly  upward,  to  seek  for  something  bet¬ 
ter,  to  look  ahead  for  lighter  and  happier 
days.  Who  will  say  the  poem  was  not 
realized  for  him? 

The  fact  is,  we  make  ourselves  sweet  or 
bitter,  gentle  or  cynical,  happy  or  unhappy 
by  our  own  thoughts.  It  is  what  we  think, 
what  we  brood  over,  that  makes  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  our  lives.  This  old  man  had  the 
poem  ever  in  his  mind.  It  brought  him 
happiness,  comfort,  courage.  His  sister 
thought  only  of  her  trials,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  they  were  magnified  a  thousand¬ 
fold. 

We  make  ourselves  by  our  thoughts. 
Now  is  the  time  to  be  happy.  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  bright,  happy  thoughts,  to 
keep  in  mind  cheerful  things,  to  refuse  to 
brood  over  the  things  that  trouble  us ;  to 
do  our  full  duty  and  then  be  happy  over 
the  thought  that  we  have  done  so. 

A  few  years  ago  I  came  across  the  little 
poem  that  was  such  a  favorite  with  “  Old 
Slack  Morse.”  Here  it  is : 


by-and-by. 

Under  the  snow  are  the  roses  of  June, 

Cold  lu  our  bosoms  the  hopes  of  our  youth; 

Gone  are  the  wild  .birds  that  warbled  In  tune, 

Mute  are  the  lips  that  have  pledged  us  their  truth. 

Wind  of  the  winter  night,  lonely  as  I, 

Walt  we  the  dawn  of  the  bright  by-and-by. 

Roses  shall  bloom  again, 

Sweet  love  will  come  again; 

It  will  be  summer  time,  by-and-by. 

Patience  and  toll  are  the  meed  of  to-day— 

Toil  without  recompense,  patience  lu  vain; 

Darkness  and  terror  lie  thick  on  our  way. 

Our  footsteps  keep  time  with  the  apgel  of  pain. 

Wind  of  the  winter  night,  far  In  the  sky, 

Watch  for  the  day-star  of  dear  by-and-by. 

Parched  lips  shall  quaff  again, 

Sad  souls  shall  laugh  again : 

Earth  will  De  happier,  by-and-by. 

Cruel  and  cold  Is  the  judgment  of  man, 

Cruel  as  winter,  and  cold  us  the  snow: 

But  by-and-by  will  the  deed  and  the  plan 
Be  judged  by  the  motive  that  lieth  below. 

Wail  of  the  winter  wind  echo  our  cry,; 

Pray  for  the  dawn  of  the  sweet  by  and-by. 

When  hope  shall  spring  again  ; 

When  joy  shall  sing  again ; 

Truth  will  be  verified,  by -and  by. 

Weary  and  heartsick  we  totter  along, 

Feeble  the  back,  though  the  burden  is  large; 

Broken  the  purpose,  and  hushed  is  tho  song: 

Why  should  we  Unger  on  life’s  little  marge? 

Wind  of  the  winter  night,  hush!  anl  reply: 

Is  there,  oh  Is  there  a  glad  by  and-by  ? 

Will  dark  grow  bright  again, 

Burdens  grow  light  again, 

And  faith  be  justified,  by  and-by 

Dreary  and  dark  Is  the  midnight  of  war, 

Distant  and  dreamy  the  triumph  of  right; 

Homes  that  are  desolate,  hearts  that  are  sore. 

Soon  shall  the  morning  star  gladden  our  sight. 

Wall  of  the  winter  wind,  so  like  a  sigh, 

Herald  the  dawn  of  the  blest  by-and-by 
Freedom  shall  reign  again, 

Peace  banish  pain  again; 

Right  will  be  glorified,  by  and-by. 
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S£TH  af\nold-s 

COUGH  KILLER 

(uRts(oua^o(qio^- 


Dr.  T.  B.  MYERS, 

of  David  Cliy,  Neb.,  writes: 
Dr.  Seth  Arnold’s  Cough  Killer 
Is  the  best  remedy  for  whoop¬ 
ing  cough  and  measles  I  ever 
saw. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Price,  25c.,  50c.  and  il 
per  bottle. 


WORTH  its  WEIGHT  in  GOLD ! 

No  Farmer  or  Merchant  should  he  without  the 

“HANDY  AMOUNT  TABLES.” 

It  will  tell  you  at  a  glance  the  amount  or  answer 
resulting  from  uny  number  being  multiplied  by  all¬ 
ot  her  from  1  to  5.0U0.  It  Is  used  and  recommended  by 
<  lergymen,  Bankers,  Merchants  and  Farmers.  It 
will  be  used  a  thousand  times  where  the  Interest  tu¬ 
ple  Is  used  once.  Send  50  cents  for  sample  copy. 
Agents  wauted  In  every  school  district.  Address 

W.  B.  STOPPARD,  Cortland,  H.  V.,  II.  S.  1. 


OO  Agents’  profits  per  montn.  Will  prove 
It  or  pay  forfeit.  New  portraits  Just  out. 
A  $3.50  Sample  sent  free  to  all. 

^HIDKSTER  &  SON,  28  Rond  St.,  N.  Y, 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT 

Upon  favorable  terms,  In  a  thriving  town  of  2,000  In¬ 
habitants  In  tl.e  State  of  Washington,  on  line  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  o'  agricultural  und  grazing  lauds.  W rite  to 

THE  SPRAGUE  CREAMERY  COMPANY, 
Sprague,  Lincoln  County.  Wash. 


SUGARS  MAPLE. 

Millions  of  Seedlings  at  50  cents  per  1,000.  Millions 
of  Choice  Evergreens,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

For  25  years  I  have  been  selling  Trees  cheaper 
than  anv  other  Nursery  In  America,  and  am  still  at  it. 
No  Agents.  Catalogue  Free. 

GEORGE  FINNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.,Wis. 


THE 


^  are  those  put  up  by  , 

.  d.m.ferry&co. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  \ 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S££D  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers.  ‘ 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  A.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


HECKERT’g  Send  for  our 
GARDEN  1890 
SEEDS.  Catalogue ! 

which  we  mall  free  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  seeds.  Itcontalns 
a  complete  list  of  everything 
that  is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
pnd  Flower  Seeds.  Select 
Field  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
|sprlng  Bulbs,  Plants,  &e.,  &e. 

YVM.  C.  BECKERT, 

SKKDSM  AN, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

I3f~  Mention  this  paper. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREESandPLANTS 


3  and  fine  stock 


We  offer  for  the  Spring;  trade  a  large  ai 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Rosea,  Vines, 


BLOOMINGTON  (PHCEN1X)  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  A  CO.,  Proprietory  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


FOR  THE 

WORLD’S  FAIR 

FROM 

NEW  YORK  6R0WN  STOCK. 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  and  VIGOROUS. 


I, OOO, OOOSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries.  Grapes,  Currants.  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds.  1.000,000  Vegetable  Plants  of  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Tomato,  Celery.  Etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  DWYER.  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


Send  1 5c.  in  postage  stamps 
for  3  Sample  Vines. We  have 
all  Old  and  New  Varieties, 
very  cheap  and  warranted 
Itriie.  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 
WHEELOCK  &  8CHIFFERLI,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


IlCUf  r*  ADA  SPAULDING 

NtW  Chrysanthemum 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true 
to  name;  Solectod  Hybridized Seod,  26c.  per  packet.  Tube¬ 
rous  Begonias  of  finest  strains.  Catalogue  on  application. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING.  Orange,  N.  J. 


Ct  CATALOGUE  ft  SENT  FREE. 

I  Stewarts  Selected  oeeds 

FLOWER,  CARDEN,  FIELD.  TructoName. 
I  J.  I>.  NTEWAKT  SEED  CO.  HPKINUFIKLD,  OHIO. 

KANSAS  SEEDS. 

HEADQUARTERS  forAl falfa, Kaffir  Corn.Millo Maize, 
Cane,  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass.  Field, 
arden  and  Viewer  Seeds .Tree  Seed^  aspect  altjr. 


THE 

CHICAGO  WEEKLY 
TIMES. 

The  Popular  Home-Newspaper 
of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west,  and  the 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Both,  One  Year,  for  Only 


Subscriptions  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  promptly  forwarded. 

For  Sample  Copies  (free),  address  the 

WEEKLY  CHICAGO  TIMES,  Chicago,  III. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


OIL-CAKE  MEAL.— Circulars  from 
Thompson  &  Co.,  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  this  circu¬ 
lar,  you  people  who  have  stock  to  feed. 

Weaver  Organs.— Catalogue  from  the 
Weaver  Organ  and  Piano  Company,  York, 
Pennsylvania,  “  Equaled  by  few  and  excel¬ 
led  by  none  1  ”  This  is  a  trite  statement, 
but  when  it  is  made  by  parties  who  can 
back  it  up  by  actual  facts,  it  represents  it¬ 
self.  The  Weaver  Organ  people  make  this 
statement  about  their  goods.  They  guar¬ 
antee  their  instruments  and  send  a  war¬ 
rantee  with  each  one  that  is  sold.  Those 
who  want  to  do  business  on  a  sound  basis, 
may  safely  deal  with  the  Weaver  Organ 
Co.  Send  for  the  catalogue. 

Spangler  Manufacturing  Co.— The 
catalogue  issued  by  this  house  describes 
and  illustrates  various  useful  machines. 
The  corn  planters,  grain  drills  and  fertili¬ 
zer  distributors  made  by  this  house  are  all 
first-class.  The  catalogue  tells  one  all 
about  them. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  Boston,  Mass.— A  large-sized 
catalogue  (80  pages)  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
Over  100  varieties  of  hardy  flower  seeds  are 
offered  in  one  packet  for  25  cents.  A  list 
of  the  seeds  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
and  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  is  given. 
Four  pages  are  devoted  to  novelties.  Mr. 
Rawson  has  had  an  experience  of  30  years 
as  a  practical  and  very  successful  gardener 
at  Arlington,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  and 
the  catalogue  is  one  that  gives  practical, 
conservative  lists,  descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  21iNoRTH  13th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— This  is  a 
handsome  catalogue  of  100  pages  with 
many  illustrations  and  colored  covers.  The 
firm  offers  any  of  the  following  excellent 
list  of  potatoes,  per  mail,  carefully  packed 
and  correctly  labeled,  for  30  cents  a  pound, 
or  five  pounds  for  $1,  viz.,  Mammoth  Pearl, 
Clark’s  No.  1,  Early  Ohio,  Empire  State, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Dakota  Red,  White 
Star,  Charles  Downing  and  State  of  Maine. 
Besides  the  usual  farm  and  garden  seeds, 
a  part  of  the  catalogue  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  live  stock  of  various  kinds — Per- 
cheron  horses,  Shetland  ponies,  poultry, 
ducks,  etc.  All  who  have  Japan  lilies  to 
purchase  should  examine  this  catalogue. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, Ga.— A  beau¬ 
tiful  little  book  of  “Views  of  Augusta,  Ga.” 
Among  these  bright  photo-views  are  sev¬ 
eral  in  his  own  beautiful  grounds,  showing 
the  lake  and  fountain.  Magnolia  Avenue, 
greenhouses,  residence,  etc. 

E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordslet,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  England. — A  very  large  and  cost¬ 
ly  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
with  many  novelties  and  several  colored 
plates.  Several  varieties  of  new  peas  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  catalogue  have  been  ordered 
for  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.,  4  Quai  de 
la  Megisserie,  Paris,  France.— A  gen¬ 
eral  catalogue  of  flowers,  vegetables,  grains, 
etc. — 185  pages.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respected  seed  houses 
in  the  world. 

The  Higganum  Manufacturing  Cor¬ 
poration,  189-191  Water  St.,  N.  Y.— A 
descriptive  catalogue  (170  pages)  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds,  roots,  plants  and 
garden  requisites.  Ford’s  New  Mammoth 
Podded  Lima,  New  Golden  Andalusian 
Bean,  the  Lentz  Beet,  Rubicon  Half-long 
Carrot, Gragg  Water-melon,  Princess  Musk- 
melon,  Tonliocks  Potato,  are  among  the 
novelties.  A  large  part  of  the  catalogue  is 
given  to  farm  and  garden  implements — 
plows,  harrows  of  every  description,  culti¬ 
vators  in  great  variety,  drills,  corn  plant¬ 
ers,  bay  rakes,  mowing  machines,  hay 
carriers,  horse  and  hand  lawn-mowers,  rol¬ 
lers,  sprinkling  carts,  hay  rigging,  dog  and 
sheep  tread-powers,  grinding  mills,  corn 
shelters,  bee  hives,  dairy  tools,  barbed 
wire,  etc.,  etc.,  all  illustrated  and  describ¬ 
ed.  The  Higganum  is  an  old  and  trust¬ 
worthy  house. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARLY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
— This  is  the  50tli  year  that  this  enterpris¬ 
ing,  trustworthy  house  has  carried  on  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  and  it  has  done 
more,  meanwhile,  in  the  interests  of  pomo¬ 
logy  and  horticulture  than  any  other 
American  firm.  The  present  catalogue 
(100  pages)  is  a  condensed  general  list  of  all 
that  the  firm  offers  for  sale — fruits  of  all 
kinds,  large  and  small ;  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees,  deciduous  and  evergreen  ;  vines, 
hedge  plants  and,  finally,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  bulbs,  cannas,  dahlias,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  coses.  The  descriptions  are  all 


conservative,  concise  and  reliable.  In  1840 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  started  their  nursery, 
having  but  a  few  acres  and  little  or  no  cap¬ 
ital  except  industry  and  perseverance. 
They  have  now  over  500  acres,  350  of  which 
are  given  to  fruits  and  90  to  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 
They  employ  250  men  during  the  growing 
season  and  80  during  the  winter.  As  many 
as  700,000  fruit  trees  and  100,000  ornament¬ 
al  trees  are  budded  during  a  season. 

Potatoes  and  Garden  Seeds.— Cata¬ 
logue  from  Geo.  A.  Bonnell,  Waterloo,  Sen- 
aca  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  B.  offers  a  well-se¬ 
lected  list  of  potatoes  and  other  favorite 
vegetables. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.— This  is  a  very  neat, 
tasty  catalogue  of  90  pages,  well  illustrated, 
with  colored  covers  and  a  colored  plate  of 
Lovett’s  White  Peach.  The  collections  of 
various  fruits — plums,  peaches,  apples, 
grapes  and  other  small  fruits — on  the  first 
page,  at  reduced  rates,  should  be  examined. 
The  cultural  instructions  and  suggestions 
for  strawberries,  etc.,  are  concise  and  prac¬ 
tical.  The  Carlough  is  offered  as  a  long- 
keeping,  handsome,  sweet  apple  that  for 
great  beauty  of  fruit,  long-keeping  and 
handsome  growth  of  tree  is  absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  originated  in  Rockland  Co. , 
N.  Y.  The  Wonderful,  it  is  said,  will  prove 
a  remarkable  acquisition  to  our  list  of  very 
late  peaches.  Lovett’s  White  is  said  to  be 
the  hardiest  purely  white  peach  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  yielding  heavy  crops  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut  in  orchards  where 
most  other  kinds  have  failed.  The  usual 
excellent  lists  of  the  leading  kinds  of  old 
and  new  strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes, 
etc.,  take  up  the  first  part  of  the  catalogue, 
while  the  latter  part  is  given  to  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  88  State  St.,  Chicago, 
ILL.— This  well-known  firm  is  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  in  the  coun_ 
try,  and  the  catalogue  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  instructive  published.  Many  of  its 
illustrations  are  from  photographs.  On 
the  third  cover  page  are  well-selected  col¬ 
lections  of  all  sorts  of  vegetable  and  flow¬ 
er  seeds  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  For  ex. 
ample,  33  varieties  of  garden  seeds  are  of¬ 
fered  for  $1.00.  Another  collection  of  16 
packets  is  offered  for  60  cents.  The  flower 
collections  of  from  10  to  40  packets  are 
offered  for  from  25  cents  to  $1.00.  The  lists 
of  melons,  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  on¬ 
ions,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  pansies,  sweet 
peas,  dahlias,  cannas,  roses,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  very  full.  The  catalogue  also 
offers  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  tree  seeds, 
oats,  wheat,  seeds  of  forage  plants,  and, 
finally,  implements  and  fertilizers. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  New 
Jersey. — A  catalogue  of  fruits,  l.  e.,  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  grapes, 
currants,  gooseberries,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  etc.  A  colored  plate  is 
given  of  the  Wonderful  Peach.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Idaho  Pear  appears,  one-year 
trees  being  offered  at  $2.50  each.  Among 
nut  trees  the  Paragon  Chestnut — grafted 
trees  of  course — is  offered  at  $1.25  each.  Mr. 
Parry  also  sells  German  carp,  one-year-old 
fish,  for  $10  per  100. 


Pi.$rcUaucou.si  gUvcrti.sing. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  #S,iX)0,U<J0.U0 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  ti 
realise  an  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits.  In  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  5b 
per  cent ,  UK)  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers;  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen'l  As’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

IVo.  1  Custom  House  Street.  Providence,  H.  I.; 
Desk  >1.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’waVi  New  York  CltVi  every  Wednesday, 


Are  we  on  the  Eve  of  a  Revolu¬ 
tion? 


This  question  seems  rather  startling  at  first  blush. 
But  we  (1  >  not  mean  a  political  revolution,  ending  in 
blood.  We  simply  mean  a  revolution  of  practical 
usefulness.  Is  the  great  commercial  and  business 
world  about  to  abandon  the  old  fashion  use  of  pen¬ 
manship  in  conducting  letters  of  correspondence  and 
substitute  the  much  more  speedy,  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  form  ot  type- written  letters  ?  W e  must  say  that 
it  looks  very  much  that  way. 

Good,  careful,  neat  penmanship  requires  much 
time  to  learn  and  great  pains  to  preserve,  while  an 
ordinary  person  can  learn  to  use  the  MERRITT 
Typewriter  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  writing  being 
produced  by  metal  type,  is  plain  as  print  from  first 
to  last  —while  from  forty  to  fifty  ordinary  business 
letters  per  day  may  be  written. 

Why,  then,*  should  a  poor  boy  or  girl  spend  six 
months  to  a  year  to  learn  penmanship,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  a  lost  art  in  view  of  the  onward  march 
of  the  MERRITT  Typewriter,  costing  only  $15.1)0 
complete  ? 


- o - - 

SPECIMEN  OF  WORK. 

This  is  exact  copy  of  The 
MERRITT'S  work.  It  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  High  Priced 
Typewriter.  Relieves  fa¬ 
tigue  from  steady  use  of 
pen.  Improves  spelling  and 
punctuation.  Interests  and 
instructs  children.  The  en¬ 
tire  correspondence  of  a 
business  house  can  be  done 
with  it.  Learned  in  a  half 
hour  from  directions. 

Prints  capitals,  small  let¬ 
ters,  figures  and  charac¬ 
ters, — 78  in  all. 

- o - 

SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  RECEirT  OF  $15. 

LYON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

59  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


ASPINWALL 
POTAT 
PLANTER 


PLANTS 

Corn 


A..  ML-  : 

M  Riyuw,® 

DISTRIBUTES 

Fertilizers! 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  Cfl 

THREE  RIVER8,  MICH 

Write  for  illustrated  circnla-. 
Mention  this  paper. 


PARCHMENT  BPAPER.R 

For  free  Samples  and  Catalogue  of  SUPERIOR  DAIRY  GOODS,  address 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  MFC.  CO..Rutland,Vt. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

o  K°SS“ 

m  I  \,THEM  ALL 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  t  he  largest  cooling  surface,  takas  less 
cooling  m  itorial,  loss  labor,  and  givesbest 
results.  Ail  cream  raise  l  between  milk¬ 
ings.  ;  '’“Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  condition  of  niiik  without  touching  creamery. 

One  OUIIDM  II  improvements  over  the  best. 

.  IV.  L/  PI  U  rt  li  Fasy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  (.’over  Castinga  will  not  break.. 

O.K.  BUTTER  WORKER  Adjust 

the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  Tllli  .HOST 
I’KItFEl’T  Hotter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
JOllS S. (MKT KB. Sole  Manufacturer,  SYKACUSK,  Ji.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRIN*  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


jJ 

I 

h 


CRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF,' 

and  all  small  Grains,  in  fact  everything  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 

— - and  other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 

in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 


tmu  an  small  umiuo,  m  mm.  a 

usssissm, 


Double  capacity  of  all  other*.  . 

THE  FO 


IPANY.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCH  i 


ijumorxrws. 


“  What  is  that  green  stuff  in  tlie  cream, 
Willia  n  ?”  asked  a  young  wife,  referring 
to  the  pistachio  in  tne  centre  of  the  form. 
“  Oh,  that’s  an  oasis,  my  dear.”  "A  what  ?” 
‘‘An  oasis— a  little  green  spot  in  the  des¬ 
sert,  you  know.”— The  American. 

Mother  :  “  Freddie,  your  face  and  hands 
are  never  clean.  1  don’t  know  where  all 
the  dirt  comes  from.”  Freddie-  *  Mother, 
didn’t  you  say  we  were  madp  rfdust?” 
Mother :  “  Y es ;  Weli?  ’  Freddie :  “  Weil 
this  dirt  must  be  the  dust  coming  through.” 
— Cincinnati  inquirer. 

lkiUNH  TO  HE  CONTRARY.— Customer : 
“.but  do  you  think  these  suspenders  vwil 
wear?”  Snopkeeper  :  “They  re  strong  as 
iron,  sir.  They’ll  wear  out  hall  a  dozen 
pairsoi  pants.”  Customer  ;  “  Then  1  guess 
l  don’t  v\  ant  them.  1  don’t  care  to  have  my 
pants  worn  out  any  lasier  than  1  could  do 
it  myseli.” — Michigan  Farmer. 


^msmuiumus  ^tuimtsnng. 


CHEAP,  HANDY  ahi  DUKABLE. 

Reduction  In  Prices  Brings  It  Tn  Roach  of  Ah. 

We  will  supply  our  TRADE  west  ol  the 
Mississippi  River  from  t lie  Sherwood  llnrness 
Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  or  from  Home  Office 
and  Factory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CQ., 

SYRACUSE.  IV.  Y. 

Warranted  to  be  all  we  claim  or  money  refunded 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

^  ;  SMITE’ G  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

*  iiT  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F  G.  PARSONS  A  CO.,  Addison,  Steuben  CO..N.Y 


OIL  CAKE  MEAL  oilf r”cN«. 

The  most  Healthy,  Economical  and  Profitable 
of  all  feeds.  Use  Thompson's  Oil  Meal,  the  best 
food  known  for  Milch  Cows-lt  Increases  the  quan- 
lty  and  quality  of  milk.  For  fattening  Red  Cattle, 
anil  for  Horses,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.,  It  has 
no  equal.  A  fair  trial  will  show  you  good  results. 
Write  for  circular  giving  the  ••  Feeding  Values,  and 
•Rules  for  Feeding  Oil  Meal.”  Send  your  orders  to 

THOMPSON  &G0  D  i  a  m  tils i  I A  1 1  p„  f  r  k 


SOME  MEN  YOU  KNOW. 

- :  o  : - 


In  the  Umit  Potato  Contest  conducted  by  the  American  A  (/nan  I 
turist,  the  following  farmers  competed,  some  of  whom  many  of  tbe 
readers  of  this  paper  probably  know.  The  crops  named  are  single  yield? 
grown  on  single  acres,  uo  such  subterfuge  as  raising  two  crops  from  out 
acre  during  the  season  being  permitted.  These  farmers  used  the  Stour¬ 
bridge  Potato  Manure  exclusively,  without  other  dressing,  am. 
obtained  it  from  our  usual  stock  in  agents’  hands,  in  the  country 

AVERAGE  YIELD  ON  19  TRIAL  ACRES  333  1-4  BUSH. 

bush.  Lbs. 

('has.  It.  Coy,  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  clay  land ;  seed,  cut  to  2  eyes ;  Dakota  Jtcd.  738  23 

This  yield  look  the  Grand  J'rizc  of  $1,100,  the  Stockbridye  Manures 
thus  winning  over  all  other  fertilizers . 


Fred.  S.  Wiggin,  Maysville  Ceutre,  Me. ;  land,  clay  loam;  cut  to  one  eye;  vari¬ 
ety,  Dakota  Red .  537  31 

John  M.  Smith,  Green  Bay.  Brown  Co.,  Wis.  ;  land,  dark  sandy  loam;  cut  to  one 

eye  :  variety,  Early  Ohio .  454  53 

John  F.  Keppler,  Whitley,  Whitley  Co.,  Ind.;  land,  black  muck  loam;  cut  to  one 

eye ;  varieties,  Hebron,  Gem,  Early  Maine .  444  11 

Robert  N.  Ruth,  Houlton,  Me.;  land,  clay  loam ;  cut  to  two  eyes ;  variety^ Umpire  415  35 

Orrin  D.  Vance,  Caribou,  Me.;  land,  light  yellow  loam;  cut  to  one  eye;  variety, 

White  Elephant .  405  11 

C.  E.  Shippe,  Columbus,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.;  laud,  clay  loam;  cut  to  two  eyes; 

varieties,  White  Elephant,  Empire  State .  336  52 

S.  D.  Greenleaf,  Stark,  Somerset  Co.,  Me.;  land,  alluvial ;  cuttotwoeyes;  variety, 

Red  Rock .  306  52 

Joseph  Y.  Dilatush.  Robbinsville,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  ;  land,  clay  loam ;  cut  to  one 

eye;  variety,  New  Queen .  287  14 

Casper  Hiller,  Cone-toga,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. ;  land,  gravelly  loam  ;  cut  to  two 


varieties,  Magnum  Bonum.  Queen  of  the  Valley .  277  9 

Aaron  Smock,  Marlboro,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. ;  land,  clay  loam  ;  cut  to  one  eye  ; 

variety,  Peerless .  277  41 

Samuel  C.  Colkitt,  Mt.  Holly,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  ;  land, free  loam;  cut  to  one 

eye;  varieties,  Silver  Lake,  Rural  Blush,  Queen  of  the  Valley .  281  15 

H.  F.  Smith,  Waterbury  Centre,  Washington  Co  ,  Vt. ;  land,  gravelly  loam  :  out 

in  half  and  whole  ;  variety,  Polaris .  244  37 

Moses  B.  Phillips,  Greenfield,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass. ;  land,  gravelly  loam  ;  cut  to 

four  pieces  ;  varieties,  Early  Rose,  Hampden  and  Beauty .  228  9  , 

Brotberton  Martin,  Georgetown,  Essex  Co..  Mass. ;  land,  sandy  loam  ;  cut  in  two 

and  three  pieces ;  varieties,  Clark’s,  Pearl  of  Savoy .  210  29 

Henry  D.  Parry,  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  land,  sandy  loam ;  cut  to 

two  eyes;  varieties,  White  Star,  Pride  of  the  Valley .  209  32 

Schooley  &  Clark,  Luzerne,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  ;  land,  gravelly  loam,  with  clay; 

cut  to  two,  three  and  four  eyes ;  variety,  Ely’s  Beauty  of  Dorrancetou .  200  20  ] 

Edgar  M.  Trow,  Barre,  Washington  Co.,  Vt. ;  land,  clay  loam  ;  cut  to  two  eyes; 

varieties,  Tillinghast’s  Pride  of  the  Market,  Dakota  Red .  184  12 


amphlets  for  1890  and  rules  for  the  great  potato  contest  sent  free  to  any  address. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 

Also  lor  Bale  by  JOSEPH  IJRECK  &  SONS,  ftl-53  North  Market  Stree, 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  1  -IB  Head  Imported 
and  I*n re  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  <>  Freneh  Coach  Stallions,  fill  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mures,  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  1‘onieK,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 


Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 


MI  IND  STRAW  PRESS. 


'  Guaranteed  to  press  three  tona  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours)  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
reiiiDded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  Dwight,  Ill. 


H.  S.  MILLER  &  CO- 

- MANUFACTUUBH8  OF - 

Furo  A.nlmal  Fono 

FER  TIElZERSi 

For  all  Crops  mid  Bolin.  Factor)  and  Prlnelpa 
Office  on  Passaic  River,  Newark.  N.  J.  Baltimore 
Office,  202  &  2tifi  Buchanan’s  Wharf,  foot  of  Fred¬ 
erick  St.  Write  for  “Farmer’s  Manual,”  mailed  Free. 


for  Poultry,  Granulated  Bone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Calclte  Ground  Flint  and  Heel 
Bern ps.  Send  for  new  price-list 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


l’lfttform  Wagon, ^^50.  The  Elkhart  Carriage 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


I  For  16  Years 
have  sold  to 
_  ____  consumers  at 

VYHOLKaALK  PKH  KB,  Raving  them  the 
dealers’ profit.  Whip  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  V*Y  freight 
Charges  I  f  not  satisfactory.  If  a  r  ran  ted 
for  2  years,  tI4-page  Catalogue  h  HKK. 
Address  W.B.  PRATT,  Hec’y, 

Elkhart,  -  -  Indiana. 


i  r.n.  n«ni. 
$23.00. 


THOMAS  SM0 

IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  HAR 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARRi 

-  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 


HerendeenCo.  Geneva, N.' 


BUCKEYE 


COMBINED 

RIDING 

^WALKING 


cs  a 
ii  u  u  Q 

.£  Ss  ® 
<5  z 

8  *  L  *■’ 


BRANCH  HOGSES: 

1’liiludelpiiin,  Pn.t  Peoria.  Ilia.;  St.  Paul, 

M inn.;  Kansas  City.  »lo.:  San  Francisco.  (  nj. 


This  CULTIVATOR  Shcvols, 

rotary  or  drag  shield4-  «vors 
and  adjustable  axles,  t 

Is  easily  adapted  to  be  used  either  ns  a 

Riding  or  Walking  Cult‘vator, 

and  is  conveniently  operated  either  way. 
Having  adjustable  axles,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  the  width  between  tbe  wheels  can 
changed  to  Bull  the  dlf- 
widlh  of  corn  rows.  The 
are  easily  taised  out 
ground  by  the  lever 
when  turning  around 
at  end  of  row,  or  upon 
leaving  the  field. 
Also  furnished  with 

Metal  Wheels  and 
Pivoted  Parallel 
Beams. 

Also  nianufact- 
^  urers  of  tbe 

Buckeye  Drill, 
Buckeye  Seeder, 
Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  &  Hay  Rakes, 
&,  Lubin  Pulverizer 
&,  C  l.o  d  Crusher. 

/send  for  Circular  to  either 
of  tbe  above  firms  or  to 


•  lino.;  IVailBa**  t  itv.  ««.:  niui  rriim-incin. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


FOR  SPRAYINC  FRUIT  TREES 

The  Lewis  Pump  Is  the  Rest. 

Will  Thoroughly  Spray  Acre  Orchard  per  Day, 

KndorNcd  by  the  Leading  EntomoIopUt*  of  Hie  U.  S. 

il^W.I.S:C0Mel'N^ION E?RC^pg~ 


rrniMARY— ^v.Httartr. 


It  makes  contplele  polished  brass  machines  (see 
cut).  To  introduce,  I  will  send  a  sample  pump,  ex¬ 
press  pnid.  for  $5.50,  and  will  also  give  a  valuable 
I  lu-traied  book  (just  published),  containing  the  lat. 
est  and  best  receipts  for  destroying  Insects  of  all 
kluas,  to  eac"  purchaser  or  a  pump.  The  receipts 
alone  are  worth  $5.00.  l’ump  will  throw  water  50  to 
liofeet.  My  agents  are  making  $  I O  to  $20  per  day. 
They  sell  raoldl.v.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
pricelist  and  terms  GOODS  GUARANTEED  AS 
REPRESENTED  or  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 

F>.  C. 

Lock  llux,  lOO. 


LEWIS, 

CATSKILL.  N.  Y. 


toddard 


CREAMERY 

WITH  SURFACE SKIMMEI 


Ittperior  to  sill  others.  Sold  on  its  merits 

Send  for  Free  Catalogve  of  Butler-Making  Good 
hr  Pitt v atk  Dairies  and  I-actoriks 


VIOSELEY  (V  STODDARD  MFG.  CO. 

RUTLAIVD.  VERMONT. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
ttegulallng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MI  1,1, 
AND  AX  CO., 

\  gents  Wanted.  Mlshnwakn  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New  Yorker 


A  WONDERFUL  PROCESSION 

it  what?  Why  the  constant,  stream  of  Hog*.  Cat 
tie  and  Sheep  continually  passing  into  the 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 

- THE - 

Bone  and  blood 

Of  which  are  constantly  being  manufactured  Into 

ICA.W  JIONE 

FERTILIZERS 

During  the  past  25  years  by  the  Thomason  &  Ed¬ 
wards  Fertilizer  (’o.  For  pamphlets  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  address 

Thompson  &  Edwards  Fertilizer  Co. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  (WANT  THE  BEST? 


'I  non  send  lorn  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
nerd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
ID  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  1)0  Cows 
have  averaged  16,011)  lbs.  of  inilk  per 
year. 

MORSES.: 


Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 


SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB 

S'  RACUBE.  X.  V. 


0  A  A  PERCHER02TS 
FRENCH 

COACH  HOESES. 


Send  for  lOGpage  illustrated 
catalogue. 


JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


rr  IPAD  " h,,r''  ,,,l"’rs  Follow 

■j  ■  ■  Bpyoipl  a  tiuctfiiijn  wo 

have  tlic  bi**t  line  of  CA1&T8  made,  for 


the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  for  bu8im*»s  nr  plea* 
ure  pUTDOStiii.  Send  stamp  fur  Catalogue  uud 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  I'KATT  k  4  0., 

71  tO  SI  Willard  St.,  Kalftiuiiajo,  Mirb, 


-<s,Cook  your  TO  t  ATOES  with  the 

^PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp 

ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  and  Laundry  Stove,, 
Water  and  Steam  Jueket 
Kettle*.  Hog  Senlder,.  Cal¬ 
drons.  tile.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY&CO.  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


f 


I 
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[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.] 


farm  (['couonu). 


OKRA  FIBER. 


fj*.  HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  its  read¬ 
ers  informed  regarding  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made 
in  the  South  to  find  in  the 
fiber  of  the  okra  plant  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  jute.  The  active 
fight  made  against  the  Jute  Bagging  Trust 
during  the  last  year  or  two  has  greatly 
stimulated  the  desire  to  produce  some  ma¬ 
terial  that  can  be  economically  grown  and 
manufactured  close  by  the  cotton  fields. 
The  okra  plant  can  certainly  be  grown 
cheaply  enough.  It  will  undoubtedly  provide 
a  fiber  suitable  for  covering  and  binding 
cotton  bales,  or,  in  fact,  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  jute  can  be  used.  Can  it 
be  prepared  economically?  This  is  the 
serious  question  to  be  considered.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Assistant  Secretary  Willets 
we  are  enabled  to  show  exact  drawings  of 
specimens  of  the  fiber  that  were  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  have 
never  been  illustrated  before.  The 
figure  at  the  left  represents  a  portion 
of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  showing,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  the  work  of  a  newly-invented  machine. 
The  central  drawing  shows  the  fiber  as 
hatcheled  and  ready  for  twisting  or  weav¬ 
ing,  while  the  drawing  at  the  right  repre¬ 
sents  the  exact  size  of  a  cord  made  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  rope-walk.  Will  okra  take  the 
place  of  jute  ?  It  all  depends  upon  thecost 
of  preparing  the  crude  fiber.  At  present 
we  do  not  understand  that  the  process  is 
economical  enough  to  warrant  any  positive 
statement  regarding  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  project.  The  fiber  is  ready;  what  is 
needed  is  a  machine  to  handle  it  econom¬ 
ically.  He  who  produces  such  a  machine 
will  bring  hope  to  Southern  farmers. 


tfunt  (ionics. 


EXERCISING  THE  BRAIN. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 


Preaching,  not  practicing;  head-work 
often  more  profitable  than  hand-work 
on  the  farm;  the  former  shouldn't  be 
subordinated  to  the  latter;  one  for  the 
“boss,”  the  other  for  the  hired  man;  a 
home  example;  need  of  agricultural 
papers. 


Last  summer  several  of  the  best  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  in  the  land  used  express' jns 
something  as  follows  :  “  Don’t  make  the 
hired  man  clean  the  horses  and  then  you 
drive  them.”  “  If  there  is  a  hard  job  to 
do,  take  hold  and  help  the  hired  man  do 
it;  don’t  put  the  hardest  work  on  to  him.” 
At  the  first  glance  the  Golden  Rule  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  advice  was  cor¬ 
rect;  but  let  us  think  about  it  a  little. 
These  remarks  were  usually  editorial. 

Now,  do  these  editors  help  the  office  boys 
to  sweep  and  clean  up?  Are  they  in  the 
habit  of  taking  hold  and  helping  their  men 
to  do  the  hardest  muscular  work  connected 
with  printing  their  papers?  “  Certainly 
not ;  ”  they  would  answer,  “  for  we  are  the 
editors,  and  have  to  superintend  and  over¬ 
see  the  whole  business.  Our  work  is  large¬ 
ly  head-work,  and  we  couldn’t  afford  to 


waste  our  time  on  something  that  a  cheaper 
hand  could  do  as  well.”  All  right,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  position  that  a  first-class 
farmer  should  occupy.  When  you  tell  him 
to  do  his  share  of  the  hard,  muscular  work 
of  the  farm,  however,  you  do  not  recognize 
that  his  business  needs  superintendence 
and  thought  as  well  as  yours.  See? 

The  intelligent,  progressive  farmer  has  a 
great  many  points  to  think  about  and 
study  over.  He  can  profitably  find  all  the 
exercise  for  his  brain  under  which  it  can 
keep  healthy.  Now  would  it  be  right  to 
expect  him  to  do  as  much  of  the  hard  mus¬ 
cular  work  as  his  hired  men  who  have  al¬ 
most  no  brain  work  to  perform  ?  Think  of 
the  burden  of  care  and  anxiety  that  is  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  owner,  and  the  hired 
help  who  simply  has  to  perform  his  tasks 
honestly  day  by  day,  knowing  that  his  pay 
is  sure  and  doesn’t  depend  at  all  on  the 


weather  or  the  markets.  If  the  grubs  eat 
the  corn  or  potatoes,  they  do  not  take  one 
cent  out  of  his  so  many  dollars  a  month. 
If  the  frost  takes  $100  from  the  farmer  in  a 
single  night,  the  hired  mau’s  pay  goes  on 
all  the  same.  Who  has  to  be  sure  that  that 
pay  is  always  ready,  and  manage  all  the 
other  numerous  financial  matters  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner  ? 

My  honest  belief  is  that  an  enterprising, 
business-like  farmer,  who  puts  all  the  hard¬ 
est  work  possible  on  to  the  hired  man,  who 
even  drives  the  team  that  the  man  took 
care  of  before  the  owner  got  up  in  the 
morning,  will  still  give  his  man  the  easiest 
row  to  hoe.  The  man  will  enjoy  the  sound¬ 
est  sleep  and  grow  old  in  the  slowest  way, 
unless  the  farmer  is  exceedingly  careful. 
Hard  work  doesn’t  often  hurt  one  of  itself; 
but  it  is  hard  work  on  top  of  worrying  over 
business  matters,  and  studying  how  this, 


OKRA  FIBRE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  45. 


that  and  the  other  thing  can  be  done  best, 
and  the  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  A  year 
ago  last  summer,  I  had  a  strong,  healthy, 
active  young  man  working  for  me.  He 
had  been  here  four  years,  and  enjoyed  tak¬ 
ing  the  blunt  of  the  work.  Unbeknown 
to  us  and  his  friends,  he  loaned  some  of 
his  money  to  a  man  who  was  likely  to  cheat 
him  out  of  it,  and  he  worked  on,  and  wor¬ 
ried  and  studied  over  his  trouble  until  he 
brought  on  brain  fever  and  died. 

On  my  farm  we  try  to  have,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  fair  division  of  labor.  And  we 
believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  try  to  live  up 
to  it,  also.  I  do  all  the  thinking  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  financial  management,  plan  out 
the  work,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  do  that  part 
of  it  that  will  interfere  least  with  my 
superintending,  and  be  the  least  exhaustive 
to  me.  I  need  to  do  some  to  keep  me  in 
good  health.  If  we  are  using  a  riding  and 
walking  harrow  I  usually  ride.  This  gives 
me  .a  chance  to  work  and  oversee,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  studying'o  ver  the  very  best 
way  to  put  in  the  crop.  Double  work 
like  this,  being  out  in  the  pure  air  and 
sunlight,  is  little  more  exhaustive  than  the 
studying  alone  would  be.  When  cutting 
wheat  or  digging  potatoes,  I  ride  the  bind¬ 
er  or  digger  and  the  mem  take  care  of  the 
horses,  set  up  the  grain  and  pick  up  the  po¬ 
tatoes — the  heaviest  muscular  worK. 
When  digging  potatoes  there  are  many 
points  to  be  watched.  It  takes  system  and 
a  head  to  put  in  300  to  400  bushels  a  day, 
with  little  help.  I  can  do  the  light  work 
and  manage  so  as  to  be  worth 
far  more  than  I  could  earn  at 
picking  up.  Of  course,  my  strength 
is  always  ready,  in  reserve,  for  an  emer¬ 
gency.  It  is  once  in  a  while  necessary  to 
throw  aside  all  care  and  thinking  and  do 
the  hardest  work  that  any  dollar-a-day 
hand  could  do  as  well.  It  seems  to  me 
that  many  farmers  who  do  this  all  the  time 
make  a  mistake.  To  be  sure,  circumstances 
are  different,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  every  one.  But  this  general  rule  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true,  that  head-work  receives  higher 
pay  than  hand  labor  in  all  lines  of  business. 
Many  will  doubtless  think  this  matters 
little  to  a  farmer ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
them.  I  believe  that  better  head-work  and 
management  on  very  many  farms  in  this 
country  are  just  what  are  most  needed.  But 
how  can  we  have  time  and  strength  for  this 
if  we  do  as  much  of  the  muscular  work  of 
the  farm,  the  mere  routine  work,  as  our 
hired  man? 

No  farmer  can  afford  now  to  get  along 
without  two  or  three  good  agricultural 
papers.  The  time  is  past  for  learning  en¬ 
tirely  from  one’s  own  experience,  or  that  of 
his  neighbors.  Visiting  other  farmers 
throughout  the  country  would  do ;  but 
this  can  be  done  a  hundred  times  more 
cheaply  and  quickly  through  such  a  paper 
as  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  read  its 
columns,  noons  and  evenings,  and  at  odd 
spells,  and  then,  while  I  am  doing  some 
light  work  that  will  not  interfere,  I  com¬ 
pare  all  the  -ways  I  have  read  of  with  my 
own,  to  see  if  there  is  any  thing  I  can  adopt 
to  advantage.  Thus  I  am  constantly  study¬ 
ing  to  improve.  As  my  friend  J.  M.  Smith, 
of  Wisconsin,  says:  “I’ll  not  claim  to  be  a 
perfect  cultivator,  but  a  constantly  im¬ 
proving  one.”  If  he  had  helped  his  hired 
men  to  do  all  the  hard  work  in  his  mag¬ 
nificent  garden,  do  you  think  he  would 
ever  have  got  $1,000  returns  from  an  acre  ? 
No,  he  would  have  been  too  sleepy  and 
tired  to  use  his  brain  to  such  advantage. 
A  man  cannot  be  superintendent  and  work¬ 
man  too,  on  the  farm  any  more  than  else¬ 
where,  and  do  his  best  in  both  lines. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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Feeding  Buckwheat  Straw 


IS  IT  OF  ANY  YALUE  ? 


“Is  buckwheat  straw  worth  any- 
-  .  thing  as  a  food  for  stock?  If  so, 
how  should  it  be  cured,  housed 
arid  fed  ?  ” 


This  question  was  referred  to  fanners 
who  live  in  buckwheat-growing  districts. 
Here  are  their  answers  : 

FROM  WM.  O.  LITTLE. 

There  is  more  good  in  buckwheat  straw 
than  some  suppose  if  they  have  not  tried  it. 
I  have  fed  it  with  good  results  to  milch 
cows.  Having  ceased  feeding  corn-fodder, 
I  tried  the  straw.  My  cows  gave  more 
milk  on  it  than  on  the  corn.  I  would 
rather  have  it  to  feed  than  oat-straw.  It 
should  be  well  cured,  and  when  put  away 
sprinkled  with  plenty  of  salt.  The  cows 
like  it  treated  in  this  way.  I  feed  two 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day,  with  the 
straw,  to  each  cow.  I  always  give  the 
straw  the  last  thing  at  the  night  feeding. 
I  used  to  think  it  was  of  no  use  and  threw 
it  out-of-doors  when  thrashing,  using  it  for 
manure  only ;  but  I  get  a  great  advantage 
by  feeding  it,  besides  getting  manure.  Now 
I  take  as  good  care  of  it  as  of  my  hay,  and 
I  think  it„will  pay 'any  farmer  to  do.like- 
wise. 

Delaware  Couuty,  N.  Y. 

FROM  C.  M.  PRESTON. 

Farmers  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  feed 
buckwheat  straw  to  any  kind  of  farm  stock 
with  satisfactory  results.  Sometimes  one 
will  starve  his  cattle  so  as  to  compel  them 
to  eat  it  and  by  its  use  try  to  eke  out  other 
feed ;  but  I  don’t  think  such  men  get  much 
satisfaction.  Cows  and  young  stock  like  it 
best.  In  feeding  it  most  farmers  make  a 
pen  in  the  barn-yard  and  stack  the  straw 
in  it  and  then  let  the  cattle  pull  it  out  or 
“steal”  it.  Generally  it  is  cut  with  a 
cradle,  but  some  that  have  reapers  cut 
with  them.  It  is  raked  into  gavels  or 
sheaves  and  set  up  on  the  butts  and  bound 
near  the  top,  and  left  there  to  dry  or  cure 
until  it  is  fit  for  thrashing.  The  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  uses  I  have  ever  made  of  straw 
that  hasn’t  been  fed  out,  has  been  as 
bedding  for  stock,  etc.,  and  as  an  absor¬ 
bent.  It  is  generally  thought  to  be  the 
poorest  straw  raised. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  JAMES  BEVERLY. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  buckwheat  straw 
as  feed  for  any  kind  of  stock.  Cows  and 
sheep  like  to  nibble  a  little  at  a  stack.  We 
cut  it  with  a  cradle,  rake  it  in  bundles  or 
stooks,  and  set  it  up  in  single  bundles  until 
dry  enough  to  thrash.  We  use  it  for  cov¬ 
ering  strawberry  beds  to  protect  them  from 
frost  in  winter,  leaving  it  to  keep  the  ber¬ 
ries  from  the  ground  when  ripe.  I  don’t 
think  it  good  bedding  for  animals.  It  is 
generally  used  for  manure  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  grain  is  mostly  ground  into 
flour  and  sold  in  25-pound  sacks. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FROM  G.  W.  BROWN. 

Some  farmers  put  the  straw  in  the  yard 
to  be  converted  into  manure  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  the  majority  use  it  as  bedding. 
It  is  usually  cut  with  a  cradle,  and  of  late, 
the  reaper  has  been  often  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  thrown  into  gavels  and  set 
up,  and  bound  near  the  top.  If  possible,  it 
should  be  cut  before  frost.  When  thorough¬ 
ly  cured,  it  is  thrashed.  1  have  usually 
stacked  the  straw  in  the  yard,  where  the 
cattle  and  sheep  could  get  to  it.  All  kinds 
of  stock  like  it.  I  have  frequently  told 
farmers  that  if  it  were  as  well  cured  as 
other  kinds  of  straw,  it  would  be  better 
than  any  of  them.  I  frequently  throw  a 
little  salt  on  the  edge  of  the  stack,  and  be¬ 
fore  spring,  the  stack  is  all  eaten  cleaner  than 
any  other  straw.  Still  I  would  not  con¬ 
fine  any  kind  of  stock  to  that  feed  alone. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  RUSHTON  SMITH. 

With  us  little  or  no  value  is  attached  to 
buckwheat  straw  as  food  for  stock.  It  is 
usually  stacked  in  yards  or  thrown  out  as 
litter  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  thus 
converted  into  manure.  It  is  said  that 
about  the  only  way  to  induce  stock  to  eat 
it  is  to  stack  it  in  a  field  where  cattle  run ; 
build  a  loose  pen  around  it  and  “  dog  ”  the 
animals  away  from  it  for  a  few  days  until 
they  come  to  regard  it  as  “forbidden 


fruit,”  when  they  will  return,  push  the 
pen  down  and  devour  the  stack.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  here  usually  put  up  in  small  rolls 
and  left  standing  in  the  field  until  cured, 
when  it  is  drawn  and  thrashed  directly 
from  the  field,  though  sometimes  stored  in 
barns  till  cold  weather.  It  often  proves  a 
comparatively  remunerative  crop,  though 
it  is  sometimes  scorched  by  the  sun  at  one 
period  of  its  growth,  or  damaged  by  frost 
at  another. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 
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CONTINUATION  OF  TESTS  OF  NEW 
POTATOES. 


Alaska,  from  O.  H.  Alexander,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vermont.  Six  pieces  planted  and 
yielded  19  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  766.33 
bushels  to  the  acre.  There  were  53  large, 
48  small.  Straggle  a  little.  Shapely,  ob¬ 
long,  somewhat  flattened,  buff  color,  few 
eyes,  not  prominent.  Probably  medium  to 
late.  This  would  probably  have  been  a  fine 
yield  in  a  favorable  season.  The  illustra¬ 
tion,  Fig.  47,  is  from  nature. 

Harbinger,  from  George  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
Caribou,  Maine.  One  potato  (a  small  tuber) 
planted.  Vines  heavy,  flower  green.  The 
yield  was  10  large  and  nine  small — 3% 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  786,50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Long,  cylindrical,  often  bent  or 
curved.  Eyes  medium  in  number  and 


prominence.  Buff  color.  Mr.  Jerrard 
claimed  this  to  be  “  a  mildew  and  rust-proof 
variety  of  wonderful  promise.” 

Corona  Beauty,  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
15  John  Street,  N.  Y.  Six  pieces.  Shape 
resembles  somewhat  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 
The  vines  were  struck  with  blight  before 
the  tubers  matured.  It  is  probably  a  late 
kind.  Yield  16X  pounds,  all  small  to  me¬ 
dium,  or  at  the  rate  of  655.41  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  promising  variety. 

Howe’s  Premium,  from  G.  D.  Howe. 
North  Hadley,  Mass.  Can  not  say  as  to 
earliness  on  account  of  blight.  Two  pieces 
yielded  12  large  and  seven  small  tubers, 
Peachblow  shape,  roundish,  irregular,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  from  nature.  Eyes 
rather  deep,  purplish.  Skin  buff  with  some 
pink.  Yield  G%  pounds,  or  786.50  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Two  hills  (whole  seed)  were  planted  of  a 
seedling  of  the  Garnet  Chili  from  Mr. 
Howe.  Streaked  and  blotched  with  dark 
purple.  Eyes  many,  but  not  so  deep  as  the 
old  Garnet  Chili.  Elliptical,  flattened.  All 
small  to  medium.  Yield  3%  pounds,  or 
453.75  bushels  per  acre. 

Coy’s  No.  88  now  offered  as  Superior  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Second  year’s  trial.  Two  pieces  yielded  18 
large,  10  small— 6^  pounds,  or  725.55 
bushels  per  acre.  Shape,  rather  long. 
Cylindrical,  eyes  not  deep,  skin  buff.  This 
is  a  late  potato  of  excellent  quality. 

Early  White  Ohio  from  T.  C.  Daven¬ 
port,  124  Dock  Street,  Philadelphia.  Very 
early,  light  buff  Bkin,  shapely,  few  eyes, 
not  prominent,  medium  in  length,  oblong- 
flattened.  Four  pieces  yielded  42  larg  e,  80 


small  tubers  weighing  11VY  pounds  or  680.62 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

Eyeless  from  Iowa  Seed  Company. 
Yield  at  the  rate  of  282.33  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Nearly  all  small.  Nearly  “eyeless,” 
that  is,  the  eyes  are  few,  very  small  and 
level  with  surface.  Smooth,  kidney  shape. 

Seneca  Beauty  from  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  pieces  yielded  22  large 
and  33  small,  weighing  7%  pounds  or  605 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Eyes  not  deep, 
roundish-oblong.  This  seems  a  different 
potato  from  the  next. 

Seneca  Beauty  from  A.  W.  Living¬ 
ston’s  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Philip 
H.  Bork,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  These  pieces  yielded 
5J£  pounds  or  425.50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Pink  eyes,  pinkish-buff  skin,  roundish-ob¬ 
long.  Eyes  medium  in  number  and  prom¬ 
inence.  Sixteen  large  and  17  small. 

Starr’s  Beauty,  from  D.  A.  Starr,  Un- 
casville,  Conn.  “A  sport  from  Early  Rose.” 
Two  pieces  yielded  12  large,  12  small — five 
pounds,  or  605  bushels  to  the  acre.  Not  a  fa¬ 
vorable  shape  for  market — long,  tapering, 
cylindrical,  pink  in  color,  few  eyes. 

Early  Standard, from  A.  W.  Livington’s 
Sons,  Columbus,  O.  Three  pieces  yielded 
10  of  fair  size,  44  small— pounds,  or  302.50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Buff  skin,  irregular 
shape,  few  eyes,  not  deep. 

Early  Market,  from  James  Vick,  Roch¬ 
ester  New  York.  Three  pieces  yielded  nine 
of  fair  size,  20  small.  Eyes  medium  in 
depth  and  number.  Pinkish-buff  skin, 
roundish-oblong.  Three  pounds— 242  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  The  vines  were  destroyed 
by  the  flea-beetle  and  blight  so  that  this  re¬ 
port  is  really  of  no  value  whatever. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIemstreet’s  No.  1,  from  Isaac  H.  Hem- 
street,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  211.75  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  Thorburn’s  Late  Rose.  Irreg¬ 
ular  shape,  eyes  rather  deep,  buff  color. 

No  Name,  from  Wm.  Beninger,  Walnut- 
port,  Pa.,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  564.66  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  Irregular  shape. 

Oneida  Beauty,  from  Rodney  Wood,. 
Trenton,  N.  Y.,  yielded  413.41.  Interme¬ 
diate.  Pink  color,  long,  cylindrical.  Eyes, 
medium. 

Boley’s  Northern  Spy  from  Sam’l  L. 
Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.  Buff,  shaded 
with  pink  about  eyes,  irregular  shape. 
Surface  “hilly.”  Not  desirable  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Weight  overlooked. 

Lady  of  London  from  A.  W.  Livingston’s 
Sons,  Columbus,  O.  Probably  very  early. 
Peachblow  shape.  Eyes  and  depressions 
prominent.  Skin  white.  Three  pieces  yielded 
pounds  or  665.55  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Seedling  of  Rose  from  L.  Van  Ohlsen, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y.  Irregular  shape,  color  of 
Rose.  Yield  of  three  pieces  5%  pounds  or 
443.66  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Eight  new  varieties  were  received  from 
J.  W.  Baker,  Tiskilva,  Ill.,  and  planted. 
As  they  were  sent  under  numbers,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  of  little  interest  to  our 
readers. 

Other  varieties  without  names  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  A.  S.  Wayne,  Roscommon,. 
Mich.,  and  S.  Frogner,  Herman,  Minn. 

remarks. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  our  readers  that, 
the  above  reports  are  valueless  or  nearly  so. 


They  are  published  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  our  friends  that  the  R.  N.-Y 
performed  its  duty  towards  those  who  sent 
potatoes  here  for  trial  and  report.  The  fail¬ 
ure  was  entirely  beyond  our  control.  The 
season  was  the  wettest  ever  known  and 
every  variety  was  more  or  less  injured 
either  by  the  flea-beetle,  blight  or  both. 
The  system  of  cultivation  was  that  prac¬ 
ticed  for  the  last  12  years  on  this  plot,  viz., 
the  Rural  Trench. 

GROWING  A  GOOD  CORN  CROP. 

B.  F.  MOREHEAD. 

A  yield  of  115  bushels  to  the  acre  that 

didn't  get  the  prize;  variety;  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  soil  and  season. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  of  Philadelphia, 
stated  in  his  catalogues  that  he  would  pay 
$200  cash  for  the  largest  yield  of  his  Masto¬ 
don  Corn  raised  on  one  acre  from  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  him  in  1889.  I  bought  half  a 
bushel  and  planted  1  }4  acre  and  weighed 
from  that  area  174 bushels  of  corn, counting 
70  pounds  of  ears  to  the  bushel,  averaging 
115  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Two  reliable  men  weighed  and  meas¬ 
ured  the  corn  and  measured  the  land 
on  November  1,  and  I  sent  in  my 
report  to  Mr.  Maule  on  November  2, 
but  I  have  never  heard  from  him  and 
so  do  not  know  who  got  the  premium. 

The  preceding  December  I  plowed  an  old, 
sod,  principally  Orchard  or  Cock’s-foot 
Grass,  about  six  inches  deep,  but  applied  no 
manure  of  any  kind:  it  was  allowed  to  lie  un¬ 
til  April  1.  then  harrowed  six  times  with 
double  A  iron-frame,  hinged-harrow  with 
%-inch  steel  teeth  quite  sharp,  which  pul¬ 
verized  the  land  about  3%  or  four  inches 
deep,  then  it  was  furrowed  one  way,  by 
stakes,  three  feet  wide.  The  corn  was 
dropped  dry  by  hand  on  April  15  without 
plaster  or  anything  else,  the  kernels  being 
14  inches  apart  and  three  or  four  grains  in 
a  place.  When  it  came  up  I  plowed  it  over 
when  it  was  from  one  to  two  inches  up 
with  a  Brown  double  cultivator,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  coulter-bit  next  to  the  corn,  then  all 
the  weeds  were  removed  with  the  hoe. 
About  the  20th  of  May  I  thinned  all  the  hills 
to  one  stalk  and  where  any  hills  were  miss¬ 
ing  I  transplanted  others  there  with  a  gar¬ 
den  spade  and  got  a  perfect  stand.  I  then  cul¬ 
tivated  twice  more  very  shallow  with  broad, 
short  shovels,  getting  farther  from  the 
corn  each  time  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots, 
and  I  never  interfered  with  the  sod  in  the 
least.  I  stopped  cultivation  June  15,  and 
went  over  it  only  once  in  July  and  removed 
all  suckers. 

The  season  was  too  wet.  The  land  is  a 
black,  loose,  gravelly  loam  with  a  good 
clay  subsoil.  It  had  been  mowed  and  grazed 
for  many  years.  The  corn  was  very  large 
— some  ears  weighing  2%  pounds ;  the  cob 
was  very  large  also,  and  the  kernels  very 
long  and  deep,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
it  was  a  good  corn  for  stock.  Some  ears 
had  over  1,400  grains.  It  was  a  reasonably 
early  variety.  It  matured  and  was  cut  off 
and  Shocked  on  September  12.  I  shall  plant 
it  this  year.  The  grain  is  pale-yellow  at 
the  ends  and  deep,  rich  yellow  on  the  sides. 
My  main  crop  was  Learning  Corn  and 
averaged  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  rarely  fail  to  get  a  yield  of  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  sometimes  I  get 
as  much  as  28.  I  use  300  pounds  of  South 
Carolina  dissolved  phosphate  to  the  acre 
after  corn.  Ours  has  been  a  grazing  coun¬ 
try.  But  little  is  made  by  that  business 
now  owing  to  the  low  prices ;  but  it  is  still 
followed.  This  county  has  as  fine  Short¬ 
horns  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  also  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  imported  Percheron  horses.  As  the  Rtf- 
ral  New-Yorker  has  increased  my  profits 
in  farming  very  much,  especially  on  my 
potato  crop, and  as  it  teaches  improved  meth¬ 
ods  of  caring  for  stock  of  all  kinds,  I  expect 
to  be  a  subscriber  just  as  long  as  it  keeps 
up  to  its  present  standard  and  I  live. 

Pulaski  County,  Ya. 


Rotation  of  Crops.— Much  as  has  been 
written  concerning  the  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  the  problem  seems  as  far  from  solu¬ 
tion  as  ever.  The  amount  of  land  owned 
generally  determines  the  class  of  crops  to 
be  raised  upon  It,  and  here  again  it  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil  intelligently  to  choose  a  rotation 
of  crops  that  will  prove  most  profitable. 
Let  agricultural  chemists  tell  us,  plain 
country  farmers,  how  to  analyze  our  soils, 
instead  of  telling  how  this  or  that  soil 
should  be  treated,  and  a  foundation  for 
profitable  farming  will  have  been  laid. 

T.  T. 
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Enrol  topics. 


COGITATIONS  ON  THE  ADVERTISE¬ 
MENTS  ON  PAGE  103. 


The  advertisements  in  a  good  periodical 
always  furnish  some  interesting  reading. 
To  look  over  a  journal  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  or 
one  of  the  great  monthlies  without  also  ex¬ 
amining  the  advertising  pages  is  to  miss  a 
great  treat  and  much  valuable  information. 
The  man  who  scorns  to  read  advertisements 
is  simply  a  simpleton.  The  advertiser  en¬ 
deavors  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  his  wares,  and  in  this  endeavor  he  inva¬ 
riably  puts  his  best  foot  forward,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  plainest  condensed  state¬ 
ments  of  fact  are  to  be  found  in  the  “ads 
Most  of  them  read  so  easily  and  smoothly 
that  many  people  think  it  would  be  mere 
pastime  to  concoct  them.  Try  it.  Write  a 
good,  plain, convincing  “ad,”  offering  your 
head  for  sale  and  see  how  it  reads. 

In  looking  over  the  “  ads  ”  on  page  103  I 
was  led  to  cogitate  somewhat  as  follows  : 
One  cent  a  dose  for  sarsaparilla  is  cheap 
dosing.  When  one  feels  unhinged,  as  it 
were,  and  decides  to  take  somethin’,  the 
cheapest,  sweetest  and  most  harmless  med¬ 
icine  is  generally  the  best.  But,  after  all, 
nourishing  food  well  cooked,  enough  work 
to  create  a  good  appetite  and  tire  without 
wearing  out,  plenty  of  sleep,  oceans  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  freedom  from 
worry  and  sinfulness  are  the  cheapest  and 
best  medicines  in  the  world. 

If  “condition  powders”  will  make  hens 
lay  better  than  a  variety  of  food,  pure 
water  and  plenty  of  exercise,  supplemented 
with  granulated  bone  and  gravel,  I  want 
some.  These  powders  make  hens  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  certain  elements  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  formation  of  eggs,  which  in 
some  soils  are  almost  entirely  absent.  If 
hens  cannot  obtain  these  elements  from  the 
soil,  or  from  the  water  supplied  to  them, 
and  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  corn, 
they  will  not  lay.  Supply  these  elements 
in  powders  or  in  such  food  as  contains  them 
and  the  hens  lay. 

A  good,  mild  cough  medicine  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  lubricator  for  a  sore  throat,  but  the 
best  remedy  for  a  cold  is  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  I  have  slept  out-of-doors  with 
nothing  between  me  and  the  soil  but  a  rub¬ 
ber  blanket,  and  a  couple  of  woolen  blank¬ 
ets  over  me  and  never  caught  cold ;  then  I 
have  slept  on  a  feather  bed  in  a  room 
warmed  by  a  stove  one  night  and  caught 
the  worst  kind  of  a  cold.  Wherefore  was 
this? 

We  have  taken  the  Ladies’  Journal  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  very  good  journal  for 
those  who  like  that  sort  of  a  journal. 
Sandwiched  between  installments  of  novels 
are  to  be  found  some  really  good  articles. 
Its  publishers  thoroughly  understand  the 
use  of  printers’  ink. 

Most  farmers  will  not  buy  a  tool  they 
can  get  along  without.  A  hay-tedder  costs 
money,  but  its  use  will  often  enable  a  man 
to  save  enough  hay  in  one  season,  by  has¬ 
tening  the  curing  process,  more  than  to  pay 
for  it.  The  hay  crop  must  be  handled 
rapidly  from  the  time  it  is  cut  until  it  is 
safely  in  the  stack  or  mow,  and  a  farmer 
cannot  miss  it  by  bringing  to  his  aid  any 
implement  that  will  expedite  the  work 
even  an  hour. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  good  fur- 
rower  and  marker  is  a  very  useful  tool,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  farmer  who  grows  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  peas,  etc.  Like  the  hay  tedder,  it  is 
one  of  those  implements  which  are  in  use 
only  a  short  time  each  season,  and  which  if 
taken  apart  and  snugly  packed  away  in  a 
dry  place  as  soon  as  done  with  will  last  a 
life-time. 

In  the  years  gone  by  I  have  many  a  time 
Assisted  the  ladies  to  wrestle  with  washing 
machines.  Some  of  them  worked  pump- 
handle  style,  othei’s  around  like  a  grind¬ 
stone,  and  still  others  see-sawed  back  and 
forth.  Every  one  of  them  caused  the  per¬ 
spiration  to  flow  freely,  and  I  couldn’t  see 
that  they  expedited  matters  much.  A 
vague  impression  always  pervaded  my  sys¬ 
tem  that  when  I  manipulated  the  mill  the 
work  was  much  more  thoroughly  done  than 
at  other  times.  The  hapless  hired  man  who 
is  occasionally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ladies  of  the  household  is  morally  certain 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  more  vigorously  he  pitches  into  the 
work  the  better  pleased  they  are,  and  the 
harder  they’ll  work  him.  There  are  many 
articles  such  as  coats,  overalls,  quilts,  blan¬ 
kets,  etc.,  that  can  be  more  thoroughly  and 
easily  washed  by  a  machine  th  an  by  hand. 


I  think  that  hog  cholera  can  generally  be 
prevented  by  feeding  a  variety  of  food  and 
providing  pure  drinking  water  and  warm 
shelter.  Whether  it  can  be  cured  is  a  ques¬ 
tion.  The  careful  breeder  will  watch  his 
pens  closely  and  instantly  remove  to  dis¬ 
tant  quarters  any  animal  that  seems  to  be 
ailing.  When  pigs  are  not  doing  well  it  Is 
very  evident  that  a  change  of  food  is  needed, 
and  probably  a  change  of  quarters  also.  I 
have  seen  more  miserable,  rough-looking 
pigs  marketed  this  winter  than  for  years. 
Inquiry  always  elicited  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  feeding  for  months  exclusively  on 
soft  corn,  and  were  marketed  light  because 
they  “did  not  seem  to  be  doing  well.”  I 
sometimes  wonder  that  hog  cholera  is  not 
more  prevalent  than  it  is. 

Most  of  the  horse,  cattle  and  poultry 
foods  sold  in  cans  and  packages  are  simply 
“condition  powders”  under  another  name. 
The  idea  that  fowls  should  have  medicine 
in  the  winter  and  that  horses  need  it  in  the 
spring  is  all  fol-de-rol.  I  have  seen  horses 
that  had  roughed  it  in  the  roughest  man¬ 
ner  all  winter  taken  up,  placed  in  a  warm 
stable,  dosed  with  condition  powders,  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  abundance  of  good,  nourish¬ 
ing  food  and  thoroughly  groomed,  improve 
so  rapidly  as  to  surprise  everybody  that 
saw  them.  But  I  always  had  an  idea  that 
the  food  and  care  had  more  to  do  with  their 
improvement  than  the  powders. 

Mr.  Munson  seems  to  think  that  the 
Parker  Earle  is  the  berry.  If  it  proves  to 
be  adapted  to  all  the  leading  berry-growing 
sections  it  will  be  an  acquisition  indeed. 

Of  all  of  Livingston’s  tomatoes  only  the 
Acme  succeeds  with  me.  It  is  good  enough 


ALASKA  POTATO. 

for  anybody.  I  have  tried  many  others, 
but  all  failed  to  ripen  enough  sound  fruit 
to  pay  for  growing  them. 

Not  many  years  ago  garden-seed  buyers 
used  to  turn  up  their  noses  at  Western  seed 
houses,  but  that  feeling  has  all  passed  away. 
We  now  have  good  seed  houses  located  as 
far  west  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Noth¬ 
ing  shows  plainer  than  this  how  rapidly 
the  West  is  improving. 

I  CAN  see  fine  orchards,  beautiful,  stately 
evergreens,  and  groves  of  maple  and  ash 
any  day,  all  of  which  came  from  F.  K. 
Phoenix’s  nursery  at  Bloomington,  when 
the  old  gentleman  lived  there  and  wliooped- 
up  things  horticultural  in  his  peculiar 
style.  I  know  men  who  sent  the  old  man  a 
sum  of  money  and  asked  him  to  send  them 
an  orchard,  and  verily  he  did  it.  These 
orchards  are  monuments  he  may  well  be 
proud  of. 

Seed  houses  like  Rawson’s,  Bridgeman’s, 
and  Ferry’s  are  “as  good  as  wheat.”  They 
do  business  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
a  person  can  rely  on  them.  F.  grundt. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


ONE  TOWNSHIP  SETTLES  THE 
ROAD  QUESTION. 


Good  roads  are  a  convenience,  a  comfort 
and  a  profit  to  the  public,  and  indicate  the 
enlightenment  and  enterprise  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  In  some  favored  localities  good 
country  roads  may  be  constructed  at  little 
expense ;  in  others  the  undertaking  entails 
much  labor  and  outlay.  In  a  general  way, 
where  t.he  soil  is  so  productive  as  to  afford 
the  farmer  the  largest  amount  of  products 
to  be  carried  to  market,  the  roads  are  nat¬ 
urally  the  poorest  and  the  facilities  for 
making  them  the  scantiest.  Nobody  in  a 
grain-producing  section  is  so  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  good  roads  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  profit  as  the  farmer;  for  good 
highways  lessen  the  cost  of  marketing  at 


least  one-half.  Some  years  ago  this  town 
resolved  to  improve  its  roads,  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  a  bad  condition. 
We  first  purchased  two  improved  road 
scrapers  at  a  cost  of  $150  each.  These  were 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  in  turnpikmg,  grading  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  road-beds  throughout  the  town. 
We  then  voted  a  tax  of  $1,200  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  stone-crusher.  It  was  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Chicago,  and  has  been  in  success¬ 
ful  use  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is 
operated  by  a  thrasher’s  10-horse  engine, 
and  crushes  stones  of  any  kind  to  about 
the  size  of  hens’  eggs  and  less,  as  fast  as 
two  men  can  throw  them  in.  Money  for 
drawing  and  crushing  the  stones  is  raised  by 
tax,  and  the  road  district  draws  them  and 
bu  ilds  the  road.  The  stone  is  used  in  nearly 
the  same  way  as  gravel,  in  a  layer  from  six 
to  12  inches  thick.  On  loose  ground  or 
where  the  road-bed  is  not  firm,  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  cobblestones  is  laid  one  foot  deep, 
more  or  less,  as  required.  The  main  thor¬ 
oughfare  through  the  center  of  the  town 
leading  to  the  village  of  Brockport,  our 
market  place,  is  now  completed  and  many 
of  the  cross-roads  where  most  needed  are 
partly  so.  On  these  roads  during  this  open 
and  muddy  season  teams  can  draw  a  load 
or  carriages  can  run  as  easily  as  in  the  dry 
season  of  the  year.  Our  commissioner  has 
built  several  miles  of  road  the  past  season, 
our  farmers  being  always  willing  to  draw 
the  materials  on  to  the  road  whenever  it  is 
ready  without  regard  to  road  tax  levied  on 
them.  With  much  heavy  travel  on  the 
roads  they  will  wear  out  and  need  recover¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  work  will  entail  less  expense 


From  Nature.  Fig.  47. 

and  can  be  done  with  the  common  road 
ta  x.  We  think  the  hard,  blue  limestone  rock 
m  ikes  the  most  durable  road.  F.  P.  R. 
Sweden,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


An  experiment  in  fattening  Vermont 
Spanish  Merino  ewe  and  ram  lambs; 
rapid  increase  in  weight  on  a  small 
grain  but  a  fine  hay  ration;  value  of 
sheep  manure  from  different  feeds. 


The  fattening  of  coarse- wooled  sheep  for 
the  market  has  received  a  new  impulse  of 
late  and  all  facts  throwing  light  upon  the 
most  economical  methods  of  feeding  are  of 
interest.  The  science  or  art  is  an  old  one  in 
England  ;  accurate  data  are  less  common  in 
this  country.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
treat  of  mutton  sheep  at  this  time ;  but  to 
narrate  a  simple  experiment  in  feeding  the 
Spanish  Merino  sheep  of  Vermont,  and  no 
where  else  is  the  Spanish  Merino  so  scien¬ 
tifically  bred  and  cared  for.  The  following 
is  a  small  experiment ;  but  it  was  carefully 
and  accurately  conducted  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  noimal  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  breed  of  sheep  w  hen  moder¬ 
ately  fed  and  properly  attended  to. 

Twenty  ewe  lambs,  small,  oily,  wrinkly, 
woolly  specimens,  were  selected.  Their 
average  weight  on  January  2nd,  was  only 
52  3-20  pounds.  They  were  confined  to  a 
comfortable  shed,  in  which  was  running 
water,  and  were  regularly  fed  with  hay 
three  times  each  day,  while  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  given  at  noon  and  night,  consisting 
of  oats,  bran  and  a  little  cracked  corn, 
weighed  only  one-third  of  a  pound  to  each 
sheep  per  day.  At  the  end  of  30  days,  or  on 
February  1st,  the  lambs  w*ere  re-weighed  (at 


the  same  time  of  day  as  before)  and  showed 
an  average  gain  of  5  3-5  pounds  each  in 
weight.  This  is  apparently  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  but  it  is  really  an  increase  of 
over  10  per  cent,  on  their  original  weight  in 
30  days.  The  grain  ration,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  was  very  small  indeed,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  a  healthful  growth,  and  not  for 
fattening  purposes.  Mutton  sheep  are  fed 
at  least  four  or  five  times  as  much  grain, 
and  that  of  a  more  carbonaceous  nature, 
when  they  are  being  fitted  for  the  market. 
But  a  lot  of  ram  lambs  fed  and  treated  in  a 
similar  way  did  even  better.  They  made 
an  average  gain  of  exactly  seven  pounds 
each,  or  nearly  11  per  cent,  on  their  original 
weight.  One  lamb — a  small  one  weighing 
but  54Xpounds — made  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  10  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  over 
18  per  cent,  in  the  30  days. 

Does  my  high  esteem  for  the  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  and  power  of  assimilation  of 
food  in  the  Spanish  Merino  sheep  mislead 
me  in  believing  that  the  instances  are  rare, 
where,  with  so  small  a  grain  ration  any 
breed  of  mutton  sheep  has  made  so  credit¬ 
able  a  feed  record  ?  The  grain  fed  to  each 
sheep  cost  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
day.  It  is  claimed  that  the  manurial  value 
of  bran  is  $13  a  ton  ;  and  that  the  larger 
part  of  this  value  remains  in  the  manure. 
The  latter  statement  would  apply  in  the 
feeding  of  oats,  but  not  so  fully  to  corn 
which,  however,  is  not  a  good  or  safe  feed 
for  sheep,  as  a  rule,  and  may  well  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  It  was  used  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  only  to  “  strengthen  ”  the  oats  which 
were  light.  I  believe  the  cheapest  way  to 
purchase  chemical  fertilizers  is  to  feed 
wheat  bran  largely.  It  would,  however 
be  stating  the  truth  but  partially,  not  to 
add  that  the  lambs  were  fed  the  best  hay 
possible  for  sheep.  This  consisted  of  rowen, 
Alsike  Clover,  a  few  daisies  and  some  mixed 
grasses  all  nicely  cured  and  in  every  way 
palatable.  Their  feed,  as  a  whole,  both  of 
grain  and.hay  was  quite  nitrogenous.  Not 
only  this  experiment,  but  repeated  obser¬ 
vations  in  caring  for  sheep,  induce  me  to 
believe  that  sheep  demand  for  their  best 
development  both  in  carcass  and  wool  a 
close  feed  ration.  L.  w.  peet. 

Addison  County,  V t. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 


FERTILIZERS  remain  in  the  soil. 


Does  the  soil  retain  any  of  the  fertility 
imparted  by  commercial  fertilizers?  This 
question  has  been  an  important  one  to 
farmers  for  several  years.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  best  farmers  in  this  section  were 
using  large  quantities  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  the  most  intelligent  and  ob¬ 
serving  among  them  regarded  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  stimulants  necessary  indeed  to 
the  successful  growth  of  wheat  and  clover, 
but  not  increasing  the  real  fertility  of  the 
soil.  I  accepted  this  conclusion  as  correct; 
but  the  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  con¬ 
clusively  changed  my  opinion.  In  the 
spring  of  1876  I  had  occasion  to  break  up  a 
piece  of  land  that  had  been  idle  for  several 
years,  too  poor  for  profitable  tillage.  The 
subsoil  of  most  of  this  ground  was  a  red¬ 
dish  clay,  though  one  portion  was  nearly 
clear  sand  to  an  indefinite  depth.  About 
half  the  plot  was  covered  with  well  rotted 
horse  and  hog  manure.  Aftercareful  prep¬ 
aration  corn  was  planted  at  equal  distances 
and  in  each  hill  was  scattered  one-third  of 
a  large  handful  of  Lister’s  superphosphate 
— composed  largely,  I  think,  of  dissolved 
bone-black.  The  results  as  regards  the  corn 
crop  were  satisfactory.  The  following 
spring  the  same  plot  was  plowed  and  sowed 
with  oats  and  clover,  no  fertilizers  being 
used.  When  the  oats  had  headed  out,  all 
over  tfie  plot  could  be  seen  the  locations  of 
the  last  season’s  corn  hills  quite  as  plainly 
where  manure  had  been  spread  so  heavily 
the  previous  season  as  elsewhere.  The  oats 
were  one  foot  higher  and  much  heavier. 

The  next  season  in  the  first  and  second 
growths  of  clover  the  same  marked  differ¬ 
ence  was  presented  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  as  it  was  plainly  proven  that  the 
small  quantity  of  fertilizer  applied  to  the 
corn  had  imparted  enough  fertility  to  the 
soil  to  show  its  effects  in  four  different 
crops.  In  September,  1881,  1  came  into 
possession  of  a  tract  of  land  already  in 
corn.  I  harvested  five  bushels  of  shelled 
grain  per  acre  from  the  plot.  I  have  since 
grown  four  crops  on  this  plot,  using  no 
animal  manures  but  fertilizing  each  crop 
at  the  rate  of  600  to  700  pounds  of  a  home 
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mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  dissolved  raw 
bone,  ground  tankage  and  muriate  of 
potash.  The  following  are  the  results  ob¬ 
tained;  crop  No.  1,  wheat,  yield  12 X  bush¬ 
els  per  acre;  crop  No.  2,  wheat,  yield  30 
bushels  per  acre;  crop  No.  3,  wheat,  yield 
35  bushels  per  acre ;  crop  No.  4,  corn,  yield 
85  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  gain  was  due  to  careful 
tillage  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  soil  of 
that  plot  had  stored  up  an  increasing 
amount  of  fertility  from  some  source,  and 
I  affirm  that  most  of  this  fertility  has  been 
derived  from  the  fertilizing  ingredients 
used  thereon.  During  the  past  eight  years 
I  have  used  over  300  tons  of  various  ferti¬ 
lizing  materials.  I  endeavor  to  buy  them 
in  car  lots  and  on  guaranteed  analysis. 
The  best  I  can  find  is  always  the  cheapest. 
I  am  sure  all  I  have  paid  out  for  fertilizers 
has  already  been  returned  to  me  with  lib¬ 
eral  profit,  and  my  land  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  G.  H.  M. 

Viola,  Del. 

POTATO  FERTILIZERS  PAID  HIM. 

Some  time  ago  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
keeping  an  account  with  each  crop,  and 
followed  it  till  satisfied  that  I  had  obtained 
a  fair  average  of  expenditures  and  receipts. 
Some  crops,  I  found,  would  pay  a  profit  only 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  while 
others  caused  a  loss.  The  potato  crop  for 
five  years  gave  me  an  average  profit  of  $32 
per  acre,  failing  to  give  a  profit  only  one 
year,  the  yield  being  150  bushels  and  the 
price  25  cents  per  bushel,  still  it  paid  ex¬ 
penses.  All  this  was  without  a  fertilizer 
of  any  kind.  I  tried  superphosphate  and 
soluble  Pacific  guano  without  getting  any 
benefit  from  them  and  became  nearly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  fertilizers,  till  seeing  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  reports  of  complete  fertilizers,  I 
bought  a  bag  of  complete  potato  manure 
and  applied  it  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  per 
acre.  This  was  three  years  ago,  and  it  gave 
me  an  increase  of  64  bushels  per  acre,  which 
sold  for  75  cents  per  bushel,  so  that  while  I 
mad  e  a  profit  of  $20  without  it,  with  it  I  made 
an  additional  profit  of  $28.  I  purchased  more 
in  ’88,  which,  while  increasing  the  yield 
very  largely,  failed  to  give  a  profit,  owing  to 
the  low  prices  of  potatoes,  but  the  increase 
in  the  oat  crop  following  was  as  marked  as 
that  in  the  potatoes.  I  tried  it  again  this 
year,  and  in  spite  of  the  blight,  by  selling 
my  potatoes  early,  I  made  a  fair  profit.  I 
have  grown  strawberries  for  some  time, 
and  I  think  that  with  proper  treatment 
they  would  give  as  satisfactory  results  as 
potatoes.  G.  A.  p. 

Columbia  x  Roads,  Pa. 


GROWING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
FROM  SEED. 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Raising  trees  and  shrubs  from  seed  is 
easy  enough  in  some  cases  and  very  diffi¬ 
cult  in  others,  and  when  we  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  amount  of  time  and  anxiety  and 
labor  incurred  in  raising  tree  seedlings  in 
limited  quantity,  say  a  few  thousands,  and 
the  cheapness  at  which  they  can  be  bought 
from  large  wholesale  nurseries,  I  am  not 
sure  but  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  troublesome  sorts  than  to  bother 
with  raising  them.  Maples,  walnuts  and 
the  like,  however,  are  so  very  easily  gotten 
up,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  them  at  home 
if  we  have  the  seed  at  home.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  fact  that  some  of  our  more  prosperous 
nurserymen  about  large  cities  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  their  young  stock  from  the 
wholesale  growers  than  to  raise  it  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  after  receiving  it  they  plant  it 
out  in  rows  for  a  year  or  two  to  get  it  into 
good  shape  for  the  retail  trade. 

Only  true  species,  as  Sugar  Maple,  Red 
Oak,  Black  Walnut,  White  Spruce  and  Red 
Cedar,  come  true  from  seed.  Select  garden 

forms,  as  Rivers’s  Purple  Beech,  the  Fern, 
leaved  Alder,  the  Eagle’s-claw  Maple, 
Young’s  Weeping  Birch  and  Maxwell’s 
Golden  Spruce,  are  increased  by  grafting 
or  budding  and  not  from  seed. 

Now,  look  around  in  the  woods  and  lanes 
and  think  of  the  millions  of  tree  seeds  that 
are  ripened  and  scattered  about  every  year, 
and  of  the  comparatively  few  that  ever 
germinate,  and  of  the  very  few  of  those 
that  do  germinate  that  ever  grow  up  to  at¬ 
tain  the  proportions  of  trees.  And  why  f 
First,  because  the  conditions  required  for 
successful  germination  are  often  unfavora¬ 
ble  ;  second,  for  the  same  reasons  regarding 
the  welfare  of  the  seedlings,  coupled  with 


the  fact  that  the  first  year  of  a  seedling’s 
life  is  the  most  precarious.  And  these  rea¬ 
sons  are  often  as  pronounced  in  horticul¬ 
tural  practice  as  in  Nature’s  woods,  and  it 
is  for  them,  mostly,  that  suburban  and 
small  nurserymen  find  it  more  profitable  to 
buy  one  or  two  year-old  seedlings  from  the 
wholesale  growers  than  to  bother  with 
raising  them  themselves.  The  large  grow¬ 
ers  make  a  specialty  of  this  seedling-raising 
business  and  understand  it,  but  only  by 
doing  it  on  a  large  scale  can  they  make  it 
profitable.  A  visit  to  Robert  Douglas’s 
nurseries  at  Waukegan,  near  Chicago,  or 
the  Phoenix  Durseries  at  Bloomington,  Ill., 
will  well  repay  any  one  interested  in  rais¬ 
ing  forest  trees  from  seed. 

Seeds  of  Deciduous  Trees.— There  is  a 
great  deal  in  saving  and  preparing  the  seeds 
of  trees  for  sowing.  White  Ash  ripens  its 
seeds  in  the  fall.  Gather  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  ripe,  mix  them  with  moist  sand  and  keep 
them  over- winter  in  a  box  in  the  cellar,  and 
sow  in  spring.  Beech,  treat  like  ash. 
Birch,  keep  dry  in  boxes  or  paper  bags  till 
spring.  Catalpa,  keep  in  the  same  way  as 
birch,  but  do  not  sow  till  the  ground  warms 
up  a  little  in  spring.  Cherry,  wash  off  the 
pulp,  and  then  bury  in  moist  sand  or  earth 
and  keep  till  spring  ;  or  sow  in  the  fall  and 
mulch  the  ground  with  litter  or  leaves  to 
keep  the  seeds  from  heaving.  Chestnuts, 
both  horse  and  sweet,  keep  in  moist  sand 
or  earth  over-winter,  and  sow  in  wide-apart 
rows  in  spring.  Elms  ripen  their  seeds  in 
May  ;  gather  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
sow  them  at  once.  Hickory,  treat  like 
chestnuts.  Linden  or  Basswood,  gather 
the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  and  mix  them  with 
moist  earth  ;  winter  them  in  this  way,  and 
sow  in  spring.  Locust  seed  may  be  kept 
dry  over-winter,  but  the  seeds  should  be 
scalded  in  hot  water  before  sowing  in 
spring. 

The  Soft  Maples,  as  well  as  the  Silver¬ 
leaved  Maples  and  the  Red  Maple  ripen 
their  seeds  in  spring,  and  these  seeds  should 
be  gathered  and  sown  at  once.  But  as  the 
Sugar  Maple  and  Norway  Maple  do  not 
ripen  their  seeds  till  fall,  these  seeds  should 
be  gathered  and  mixed  with  moist  earth 
over- winter  and  sown  in  spring.  Gather 
oak  tree  seed  (acorns),  as  soon  as  they  fall ; 
mix  them  with  moist  earth  and  keep  them 
till  spring,  and  then  sow  ;  or,  if  convenient, 
sow  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  you  gather  them, 
because,  as  they  sprout  so  very  early,  often 
before  sowing  time  in  spring,  we  are  apt  to 
hurt  a  good  many  of  them  if  the  sowing  is 
late.  Black  Walnut  seeds  are  gathered  in 
the  fall  and  laid  in  a  shallow  heap — say  six 
or  eight  walnuts  deep— and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  dirt  over-winter;  by  spring,  the 
husks  will  have  rotted  off  and  the  nuts  are 
ready  for  sowing,  and  it  will  not  hurt  them 
if  part  of  the  husks  still  adhere  to  the  nuts. 

Some  Observations  from  Nature.— 
Most  tree  seeds  are  very  hardy  and  some  have 
great  vitality.  Under  the  hickory  trees  in 
the  open  lawns,  the  nuts  may  lie  upon  the 
ground  in  great  quantities,  but  very  few  will 
ever  germinate  there.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  nuts  shed  their  husks  very  soon  after 
falling  and  lie  bare  and  loosely  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  all  winter,  and  are 
there  kept  dry  for  weeks  and  months.  But 
in  the  mixed  grove  close  by,  hickory  seed¬ 
lings  come  up  plentifully.  Why?  Because 
when  the  nuts  fall  upon  the  ground  they 
are  mulched  over  by  tree  leaves,  and  in  this 
way  kept  moist  till  spring ;  and  this  is  the 
case  more  surely  still  when  they  are  tram¬ 
pled  into  the  ground  by  cattle.  The  Black 
Walnuts,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  lie  there  on  the  surface  of  the 
bare  sod  all  winter,  and  next  spring  grow 
up  among  the  grass  in  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands.  And  why  ?  Because  when  the  wal¬ 
nuts  fall  to  the  ground,  the  husk,  instead 
of  separating  from  the  nut,  clings  to  it 
tightly,  even  toughens  and  sticks  the  hard¬ 
er  to  it,  till  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter 
partly  rot  it  away ;  then  the  moist  grass 
in  spring  comes  up  and  shades  it  till  it 
strikes  root  into  the  ground,  when  it  soon 
endeavors  to  outgrow  the  grass  that  foster¬ 
ed  it.  Acorns,  chestnuts,  wild  cherry  and 
others  show  this  same  disposition — that  is, 
great  vitality  in  spring  if  they  have  been 
mulched  with  fallen  tree  leaves  over-winter, 
and  inertness  if  left  unprotected  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  Norway,  Sugar 
and  Sycamore  Maples  are  not  so  particular, 
for  seedlings  grow  up  around  these  trees  in 
spring  in  immense  quantities  and  under  all 
circumstances— on  the  hard  road,  in  the 
tilled  ground  and  among  the  grass  on  the 
lawn. 

Garden  Shrubs  from  Seeds.— We  raise 
very  few  of  our  shrubs  from  seeds,  and 
mostly  for  two  reasons,  namely :  first,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  our  finest  shrubs  are  garden 
varieties,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  they 


will  come  true  from  seeds ;  second,  because 
of  the  great  ease  with  which  most  ot  them 
can  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  raising  them  from  seeds. 
Althaeas,  deutzias,  syringas  and  some  others 
come  very  freely  from  seeds ;  but  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  the  method.  But  from 
seed  is  the  proper  method  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  Exochorda  grandiflora ;  and  Rosa 
rugosa  also  comes  well  from  seed.  So,  too, 
does  that  lovely. new- comer  Styrax  Japoni- 
ca ;  but  it  is  with  this  as  with  many  others. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the 
fall,  it  will  germinate  the  following  spring  ; 
but  if  not  sown  till  spring,  it  will  not  come 
up  for  another  year.  While  it  is  well  to 
sow  the  exochorda  and  rose  in  boxes  and 
winter  them  in^a  frame,  the  styrax  should 
be  sown  in  rows  in  the  open  field. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Colorado. 

Pueblo  County.— We  have  much  more 
to  contend  with  here  than  in  the  rainy 
country.  By  extra  perseverance  and  close 
application  of  time,  money  and  brains, 
however,  farming  can  be  made  to  pay  when 
butter  will  bring  40  cents  per  pound  and 
Alfalfa  hay  six  tons  per  acre  and  $11  per 
ton  baled  and  delivered.  A  few  of  us  have 
orchards  well  started,  and  as  we  have  no 
one’s  experience  to  go  by  as  to  the  varieties 
that  succeed  well  here,  we  have  all  to  make 
our  own  experiments,  etc.  This  will  make 
it  much  more  expensive  to  get  a  start  here. 
But  the  Western  farmer  seems  to  have 
much  more  pluck  and  go-aheaditiveness 
than  the  farmers  seemed,  to  have  back  in 
Vermont,  or  we  would  all  be  bankrupt  long 
ago.  [Suppose  they  stayed  in  Vermont 
and  showed  the  same  energy  there  I  —Eds.] 

In  many  instances  here  it  costs  more  to 
get  water  on  the  land  than  many  a  farm  is 
worth  in  Vermont.  In  many  cases  the 
supply  costs  $25  per  acre  and  the  out¬ 
lay  for  repairing  a  ditch  each  year. 
Again,  our  merchants  seem  to  think  we 
can  raise  garden  truck  as  cheap  as  the 
farmers  in  Kansas ;  but  we  cannot  possibly 
compete  with  them  in  cost  of  production, 
and  if  we  can’t  get  a  fair  price  we  shall 
have  to  go  back  to  the  old  haphazard  way 
of  keeping  cattle  on  the  range  and  let  half 
of  them  starve  each  winter.  Taxes  are 
higher,  the  interest  on  borrowed  money  is 
higher,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise  are 
higher  here  than  farm  produce.  The  fine 
weather  and  the  certainty  of  a  crop  (where 
one  can  irrigate)  can  alone  induce  a  man  to 
settle  for  a  lifetime  on  a  farm  in  Colorado. 

w.  F.  w. 

Michigan. 

Hart,  Oceana  County,  February  18. — 
We  have  had  a  very  mild  winter  for  this 
part  of  Michigan.  There  have  been  only 
four  days  of  sleighing  thus  far.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  money  crop  of  ourcounty  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  fruit,  and  it  is  likely  to 
become  more  so  in  the  future.  We  raise 
apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches  to  perfec¬ 
tion  on  account  of  being  so  near  Lake 
Michigan.  We  also  raise  potatoes  of  the 
very  best  quality,  having  a  sandy  soil,  and 
also  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  but  our 
money  crops  are  mostly  fruit  and  potatoes. 

I.  H.  F. 

Vermont. 

North  .Clarendon,  Rutland  County, 
February  14. — 1  have  a  farm  of  100  acres, 
and  for  cash  returns  for  1890  I  shall  rely 
upon  the  following  products  :  Two  and  a 
half  acres  of  potatoes,  raised  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses,  consisting  of  Polaris  and  Touhoeks 
for  early,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  and 
Brownell’s  Winner  for  medium  and  late.  I 
shall  have  IX  acre  of  the  New  Golden- 
Eyed  Wax  Bean,  and  a  small  area  under  a 
new  extra-early  sweet  corn  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  1891.  I  shall  milk  18  cows,  and,  be¬ 
ginning  with  May  1st,  the  milk  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  cheese  factory  IX  mile  away  for 
6X  to  seven  months.  After  that  butter 
will  be  made  and  sold  to  private  custom¬ 
ers.  I  raise  only  a  part  of  the  grain  fed  to 
the  cows,  pigs  and  farm  team ;  but  I  sell 
from  six  to  10  tons  of  hay.  I  raise  small 
fruits  for  home  use,  and  some  years  have  a 
small  surplus  for  sale.  My  apple,  plum 
and  pear  orchards  are  small  though  I  usu¬ 
ally  have  a  small  surplus  to  sell.  I  am  well 
located  as  regards  local  markets,  and  all 
products  of  the  farm,  except  seed  potatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  are  sold  there  and  bring  fair 
prices.  The  following  are  the  current 


prices  at  this  date :  hay  $10  to  $12  at  barn  ; 
oat-straw,  $6  ;  rye,  bound,  $12  ;  potatoes  60 
cents  per  bushel ;  apples  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
barrel ;  butter  18  to  25  cents  per  pound ; 
eggs  23  cents  per  dozen  ;  pork  $5  50  per  100 
pounds.  Corn-meal  can  now  be  bought 
for  $16  per  ton.  D.  C.  H. 

Wisconsin. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Waukesha  County 
— My  first  and  most  important  dependence 
for  “  cash  ”  for  1890  will  be  the  dairy.  Next 
come  pigs,  and  I  shall  turn  off  my  fall  pigs 
in  June  and  the  early  spring  pigs  in  the 
fall.  Then  will  come  wheat  and  barley ; 
next  potatoes,  then  poultry  and  eggs;  then 
the  orchard  and  next  three  beeves,  the  culls 
of  the  dairy.  Then  will  come  the  surplus  of 
the  small  fruits  and  products  of  the  garden 
which  find  a  ready  sale  among  my  butter 
customers,  because  they  are  always  fresh. 
When  the  grass  income  from  these  various 
sources  is  footed  up  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
forced  to  utter  the  dismal  moan  “  Farmin’ 
don't  pay.” 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


GLANDERS  AND  FARCY  :  INFECTION  FROM 
CITIES,  ETC. 

G.  D.  E.,  (No  add7ess.)— I  have  a  12-year- 
old  mare  that  came  from  the  city  last  sum¬ 
mer.  She  did  well  till  put  up  in  a  barn,  when 
she  began  to  run  down.  She  had  some 
cough  and  indications  of  slight  distemper. 
Some  weeks  ago  her  near  hind  leg  was 
swollen  one  morning  to  twice  its  usual 
size.  The  only  soreness  was  a  small,  tender 
spot  on  the  outside  of  the  hock.  The 
swelling  gradually  disappeared  in  course 
of  a  fortnight,  but  a  few  mornings  ago  the 
place  became  swollen  again,  and  the  inside 
and  front  of  the  hock  joint,  also  above,  were 
quite  tender  for  about  a  day.  The  swelling 
has  never  been  accompanied  by  lameness. 
She  has  been  driven  for  several  years  on  as¬ 
phalt  pavement  and  her  hind  legs  have 
stocked  more  or  less,  this  one  a  little  more 
than  the  other.  She  was  fed  oats — from 
eight  to  12  quarts  per  day— up  to  Jan.  1st. 
Since  then,  she  has  had  one  quart  of  West¬ 
ern  corn-meal,  three  pints  of  ground  oats, 
and  three  pints  of  bran,  well  mixed,  three 
times  per  day.  What  can  be  done  for  her  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I  suspect  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  mild 
case  of  chronic  glanders  and  farcy,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  many  of  our  larger 
cities,  especially  where  many  horses  are 
stabled  together  as  for  street  car,  omnibus, 
herdic  or  transfer  purposes.  The  chronic 
form  of  this  disease  which  may  run  a  course 
of  several  months  or  even  years,  is  much 
more  common  than  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal 
form.  Frequently  the  disease  will  assume 
so  mild  a  type  as  not  to  be  recognized  for 
months.  It  is  a  common  practice  with 
most  of  these  large  city  stables  to  send  to 
the  country  horses  which  are  out  of  condi¬ 
tion,  lame  or  “sore ’’from  continual  use 
on  the  pavements.  While  this  practice  is 
in  many  respects  a  mutually  profitable  one, 
there  are  certain  horses  which  the  farmers 
will  do  well  to  avoid  as  suspiciously  likely 
to  be  affected  with  glanders,  because  among 
the  horses  that  are  sent  out  there  are  quite 
frequently  cases  of  chronic  glanders.  All 
horses  from  the  city  or  other  unknown 
stables  with  the  following  symptoms  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  not  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price  :  1.  A  chronic  discharge 
from  the  nose,  and  especially  if  it  is  thick, 
sticky  or  glairy,  or  mainly  from  one  nos¬ 
tril  and  said  to  be  due  to  a  “cold,”  “distem¬ 
per,”  or  nasal  gleet.  2.  Any  ulcers,  sores 
or  scars  on  the  mucous  membrane  within 
the  nose,  and  especially  if  the  horse  also 
has  £  nasal  discharge.  Sunlight  reflected 
up  the  nose  by  a  small  hand  mirror,  will 
aid  materially  in  the  examination  of  the 
nose  for  such  ulcers.  3.  An  enlarged  gland 
just  within  the  angle  of  the  -  lower  jaw  on 
one  or  both  sides.  This  symptom  is  not 
so  important  as  1  or  2,  but  it  be- 
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comes  more  suspicious  if  the  gland  is 
attached  either  to  the  skin  or  jaw¬ 
bone.  4.  One  or  more  limbs,  most 
commonly  the  hind,  enlarged  more  or  less 
uniformly  from  foot  to  stifle  and  not  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  by  exercise  or  increased  by 
a  day  or  two  of  idleness.  Such  swelling 
becomes  especially  suspicious  if  there  are 
any  small  lumps  or  knots  under  the  skin, 
or  open  sores  or  scars  on  these  limbs, 
(farcy-buds.)  Any  horse  having  two  or 
more  of  the  above  suspicious  symptoms, 
should  be  handled  very  carefully,  and  if 
they  resist  all  treatment  for  several  weeks, 
the  animal  should  be  isolated  as  glandered, 
and  examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
Every  horse  rejected  or  isolated  with  these 
symptoms  will  not  necessarily  have  glan¬ 
ders,  because  a  horse  may  have  symptoms 
resembling  any  of  the  above  and  yet  not 
be  glandered.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
such  cases  will  be  glandered  and  the  only 
safe  method  is  to  reject  them  all,  especially 
where  the  history  of  the  animal  and  stable 
is  unknown.  If  the  loss  of  the  purchased 
animal  were  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided 
it  would  be  of  very  little  account.  When 
you  consider,  however,  that  not  only  every 
horse  that  comes  in  contact  with  a  glan¬ 
dered  horse  is  liable  to  become  infected 
with  the  disease,  but  that  every  person 
handling  such  an  animal  is  liable  to  be¬ 
come  inoculated  with  this  fatal  malady, 
the  situation  becomes  very  serious.  In  the 
present  case  I  can  only  advise  taking  the 
mare  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  a  personal 
examination,  or  reporting  the  horse  to  the 
local  board  of  health,  so  that  the  case  may 
be  examined  by  the  State  veterinarian  if 
thought  advisable. 

BUSH  LIMA  BEAUS  AND  LARGE  PUMPKINS. 

A.  C.  L.,  Windfall,  Ind. — 1.  What  are 
the  best  culture,  best  manure  and  the  best 
kinds  of  land  for  raising  the  new  bush 
Lima  beans?  2.  To  raise  large  pumpkins, 
should  the  fruit  be  thinned  and  the  vines 
pruned  or  should  free  growth  of  everything 
be  allowed? 

ANSWERED  BT  C.  L.  ALLEN. 

1.  The  culture  of  the  bush  Limas  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  running 
varieties.  The  best  soil  is  a  light,  lively 
loam,  inclining  to  sand.  The  Limas  being 
natives  of  warm  climates,  naturally 
require  a  warm  and  dry  situation.  In 
cold,  wet  soil  the  tendency  is  to  make  growth 
of  plant  rather  than  a  crop  of  beans.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Hender¬ 
son  Dwarf  Lima,  that  makes  an  immense 
growth,  both  in  plant  and  fruit.  It  will 
come  in  much  earlier  if  the  soil  is  not  too 
rich;  but  will  not  be  so  productive.  As  to  the 
best  fertilizer,  opinions  differ.  I  think  none 
so  good  for  any  purpose  as  well-rotted  stable 
manure.  To  get  the  most  from  the  bush 
Lima  we  should  use  such  a  fertilizer  as  will 
stimulate  early  growth  rather  than  that 
which  is  more  enduring.  Such  will  bring 
the  plants  forward  early,  and  produce  a 
more  abundant  crop  than  if  stimulated 
the  entire  season.  2.  To  produce  the  large 
specimens  of  pumpkins  or  squashes  seen  on 
exhibition,  the  soil  should  be  sandy  or  a 
light  sandy  loam,  made  very  rich  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Old  sod  ground  is  the  most 
desirable,  in  fact,  the  only  soil  on  which 
the  largest  specimens  can  be  grown.  This 
should  be  plowed,  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  sufficiently  deep  to  turn  the  sod  well 
under.  On  this  spread  the  manure  broad¬ 
cast  and  cultivate  in  about  the  first  of 
June,  which  is  the  time  for  planting.  The 
“regulation”  instructions  of  manuring  in 
the  hill,  are  injurious  rather  than  beneficial, 
as  the  manure  so  applied  is  a  home  for 
many  of  the  enemies  of  the  vines.  Make 
the  hills  20  feet  apart  each  way,  plant  six 
to  10  seeds  in  a  hill,  and  remove  all  the 
plants-  but  the  three  best  when  these  are 
well-established.  When  the  vines  com¬ 
mence  to  run,  carefully  remove  the  soil 
from  around  the  stems  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  and  put  around  them,  say,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  depth  of  tobacco  dust,  cover 
this  up  with  soil,  and  sprinkle  the  surface 
with  more  dust.  The  surface  sprinkling 
should  be  repeated  after  every  rain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  striped  beetles  from  boring  into  the 
stems  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  is  the 
main  cause  of  stem  rot.  Cut  off  the  first 
setting  of  fruit  as  soon  as  it  appears,  and 
the  second  as  well,  if  it  is  not  well  formed 
and  vigorous.  The  vines  will  branch  in 
various  directions,  each  bearing  several 
squashes.  But  for  large  specimens  the 
vines  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  more 
than  two  or  three  squashes;  remove  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  fast  as  they  appear.  The  vines 
strike  root  at  every  joint,  and  the  roots 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  cultivation. 
After  the  vines  have  nearly  covered  the 
ground,  use  neither  the  cultivator  nor  the 


hoe;  pull  the  large  weeds  with  the  hand, 
the  small  ones  will  do  no  harm.  Liquid 
manure  applied  to  the  plants  two  or  three 
times,  at  intervals  of  a  week,  while  the 
fruits  are  forming,  will  materially  increase 
their  size,  and,  if  possible,  water  should  be 
liberally  applied  to  the  roots  in  dry  weath¬ 
er.  While  the  squash  requires  great  heat 
for  perfection  of  growth  it  requires  water 
in  proportion. 

MEASLES  IN  SWINE. 

J.  F.  C.,  Fredericktown,  Mo.  —What 
should  be  the  treatment  for  measles  in 
hogs  ?  My  neighbors  are  having  trouble 
with  their  hogs  and  I  want  to  be  prepared 
should  mine  be  attacked. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
Measles  in  swine  is  a  parasitic  disease  due 
to  the  presence,  in  various  tissues  of  the 
hog,  of  a  bladder -worm  (Cysticercus 
cellulosa)  which  is  the  immature  form 
of  one  of  the  tape-worms  of  man,  (Toenia 
solium).  The  disease  is  caused  by  swine  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  human  excrement  which  con¬ 
tains  the  eggs  of  the  tape- worm.  These  eggs, 
when  eaten  by  the  hog,  hatch,  after  which 
the  larvae  pass  into  the  muscles  or  other 
tissues,  and  become  encysted  in  cysts  the 
size  of  small  grains  of  wheat.  These  cysts 
when  eaten  uncooked  develop  in  man  into 
the  mature  tape-worm.  The  disease  is  not 
contagious  from  one  pig  to  another.  There 
is  no  treatment.  The  disease  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  prevented  by  keeping  the  swine  where 
they  cannot  have  access,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  night  soil.  If  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  hogs  have  a  contagious  disease  it  is 
not  measles  (although  an  eruptive  form  of 
these  diseases  is  sometimes  improperly 
called  measles),  but  probably  either  hog 
cholera  or  swine-plague.  I  cannot  say  pos¬ 
itively,  however,  without  a  full  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

POTASH  FOR  FRUIT  TREES;  SARATOGA 
PLUMS. 

F.  L.  A.,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.—  My 
10-year-old  apple  orchard  has  been  well 
dressed  with  stable  manure ;  soil,  a  sandy 
loam,  moist  rather  than  dry.  1.  Would 
an  application  of  potash  be  beneficial  and 
in  what  form  should  it  be  made  ?  Three 
years  ago  the  land  was  very  poor  but  has 
been  well  cultivated  since.  I  wish  to  make 
the  trees  the  special  crop,  all  others  being 
secondary.  2.  What  is  the  character  of 
the  Saratoga  Plum  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

I.  Presumably  it  would.  Unleached 
wood  ashes  are  the  best  source  of  potash  for 
young  fruit  trees;  but,  in  lack  of  them, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  potash  salts.  As  common  salt,  in 
moderation,  is  believed  to  be  beneficial  to 
plum  trees,  kainit  might  be  best.  2.  A 
new  variety,  however  highly  spoken  of, 
even  by  experts,  should  be  well  tested  be¬ 
fore  being  planted  out  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  profit.  The  Saratoga  is  so  new  a 
plum  as  to  be  unmentioned  by  John  J. 
Thomas  in  the  last  edition  (18S5)  of  his 
standard  work,  the  American  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  although  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  plum 
specialist.  While  worthy  of  trial,  trial 
alone  can  determine  its  value  to  the 
planter. 

ABORTION  IN  A  HEIFER. 

J.  L.  L.,  Biddeford,  Me—  A  heifer  of 
mine  has  just  aborted  with  her  third  calf, 
six  weeks  ahead  of  the  proper  time  for 
calving.  At  noon  she  was  turned  out  to 
drink,  and  20  minutes  later  the  trouble 
began.  After  she  had  suffered  considerably 
the  foetus  came  quite  easily,  but  was 
dead.  The  heifer  soon  began  to  chew  the 
cud  and  eat  hay  and  now  appears  as  well  as 
any  cow  could  after  calving.  What  effect  is 
this  abortion  likely  to  have  on  other  heifers 
in  the  herd,  which  are  due  to  calve  soon  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  abortion  was  probably  the  result  of 
some  accident  which  occurred  several  days 
before.  Drinking  the  cold  water  brought 
on  the  labor  pains  and  caused  the  expulsion 
of  the  dead  foetus  at  that  time.  It  would  have 
been  a  safe  precaution  to  have  isolated  the 
heifer  from  the  other  heifers  in  calf  for  two 
or  three  weeks  or  until  she  had  entirely  re¬ 
covered  aud  the  discharge  from  the  vagina 
had  ceased.  If  the  heifer  does  well  allow 
her  to  take  the  bull  again  after  three  or 
four  months,  and  exercise  a  little  extra  care 
next  spring  to  avoid  any  strain  or  injury 
that  would  oe  liable  to  cause  a  recurrence  of 
the  abortion.  If  the  heifer  makes  a  rapid, 
complete  recovery  no  further  treatment 
is  necessary. 

SOURCES  OF  NITROGEN. 

A.  W.  H.,  Picton,  Ontario— 1  have 
given  some  of  my  fields  an  application  of 


unleached  wood  ashes  as  high  as  two  tons 
per  acre.  A  late  Rural  says  that  a  field 
ashed  well  should  be  supplied  with  nitro¬ 
gen.  What  handy  fertilizer  contains  nitro¬ 
gen?  Does  nitrate  of  soda?  How  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre?  Are  unleached 
ashes  good  for  all  kinds  of  land,  including 
heavy  clay  and  clay  loam?  Do  unleached 
ashes  and  nitrogen  make  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer? 

Ans.— We  should  use  nitrogen  on  this 
land  preferably  in  the  three  forms  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
blood.  The  nitrate  is  at  once  soluble,  the 
sulphate  less  so  and  the  blood  least  so.  If 
nitrate  of  soda  be  used  alone,  the  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  season  may  suffer  for  nitro¬ 
gen.  One  bag  (200  pounds)  of  either  would 
be  enough  per  acre.  Our  friend  would  do 
well  to  sow  also  a  bag  or  so  of  bone  flour 
to  the  acre.  This  would  yield  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  supply  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  which  the  ashes  are  low. 
Yes,  we  claim  that  ashes  are  good  for  all 
kinds  of  land  whatever.  Yes,  unleached 
ashes  and  nitrogen  form  a  complete  fertil 
izer,  but  not  a  well-balanced  fertilizer  as 
there  is  not  enough  of  phosphoric  acid. 

REFUSE  SALT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

jET.  T.  S.,  Potter ville,  Mich. — What  is  the 
value  of  refuse  salt  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  ? 

ANS.— This  matter  was  well  discussed  on 
page  108  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  18, 
1888.  A  number  of  farmers  in  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  near-by  States  gave 
their  experiences.  These  farmers  used  from 
125  to  200  pounds  of  salt  per  acre.  It  was 
found  to  do  best  on  hard  clay  soils,  as  one 
of  its  effects  was  to  mellow  the  soil.  It 
gave  good  results  on  lands  that  had  been 
plastered  too  heavily.  All  seemed  to  agree 
that  the  salt  was  very  helpful  in  dry  sea¬ 
sons  and  that  its  effect  was  to  be  noticed 
for  several  seasons.  The  most  noticeable 
effect  on  grain  was  to  stiffen  the  straw, 
making  it  stand  up  better.  In  short,  the 
verdict  was  favorable  to  the  use  of  not 
over  200  pounds  of  salt  per  acre  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  With  us,  salt  seldom  gives 
satisfaction.  We  presume  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  of  our  location  near  the  salt 
water. 

RAISING  PURE  ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES. 

F.  K.  C., L  incoln,  Neb, — How  do  the  big 
dealers  in  bees  get  the  young  queens  to 
breed  so  as  to  keep  their  stocks  pure 
Italians  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  A.  I.  ROOT. 

To  breed  pure  bees,  keep  nothing  but 
pure  Italians  in  the  apiary.  If  there  are 
any  bee-keepers  within  a  mile  and  a  half, 
owning  hybrids  or  black  bees,  Italianize 
them,  even  if  you  have  to  do  it  gratis.  If 
you  can,  buy  them  up  and  Italianize  them 
for  yourself.  Black  drones  if  present  in  the 
apiary  can  be  trapped  and  killed.  If  there 
are  any  bee  trees,  hunt  them  up  and  get  the 
bees.  By  rearing  all  the  young  queens 
from  one  of  known  purity,  nearly  all  the 
queens  will  in  the  end  be  purely  fertilized, 
even  if  common  bees  are  all  around,  and 
this  is  the  plan  most  commonly  followed  by 
honey  producers. 

FRUITS  FOR  NORTHERN  OHIO. 

A.  H.,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.— What  kinds 
of  pears,  plums,  cherries  and  grapes  would 
be  likely  to  thrive  best  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  20  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland,  Ohio? 

Ans. — For  so  small  a  plantation,  the 
grower  should  restrict  himself  to  few  varie¬ 
ties,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  his  products. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  a  market  for  small 
lots  of  many  different  kinds.  The  most 
profitable  of  the  fruits  named  is  the  pear, 
and  the  best  varieties  for  the  location 
named  are  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  and  Anjou.  The  Lombard  is  the 
best  plum,  and  among  grapes,  if  one  desires 
to  have  the  three  colors,  Worden  for  black, 
Vergennes  for  red,  and  Niagara  or  Pock- 
lington  for  white,  would  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable.  There  has  t  een  no  profit  in  cher¬ 
ries  in  that  locality  for  several  years. 

HOLE  IN  A  COW’S  TEAT. 

W.  C.  S.  (no  address).— There  is  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  one  of  my  cow’s  teats,  and  milk 
comes  from  it  as  well  as  from  the  natural 
opening :  how  can  the  hole  be  healed  ? 

Ans. — The  upper  opening  in  the  teat  can 
be  easily  closed  as  soon  as  the  cow  runs 
dry ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  without  more 
trouble  while  she  is  in  milk.  A3  soon  as 
she  is  dry,  sear  the  upper  opening  with  the 
end  of  a  red-hot  poker,  so  as  to  form  a  scab 
one-half  or  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across. 
When  the  teat  heals  from  the  burning  the 
opening  should  be  entirely  closed.  If  not, 
repeat  the  operation,  burning  more  deeply. 
The  cow  should  be  firmly  secured  so  that 


she  cannot  jump  and  bum  the  operator,  or 
herself  elsewhere. 


Miscellaneous. 


E.  H.  B.,  Gallupvllle,  N.  Y.— Get  Law’s 
Veterinary  Adviser,  published  by  Prof. 
James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

L.  M.  W.,  Covesville,  Fa.— Can  anything 
be  done  for  black-knot  in  Damsons  except 
cutting  out  the  diseased  parts  ? 

Ans. — Nothing  that  we  have  ever  heard  of. 

R.  H.,  Salem,  Wig.— The  best  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  merits  of  the  Kodak 
camera  may  be  found  in  the  Kodak  primer 
sent  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  H.,  New  Durham,  N.  J.— For  five 
years  my  soil  has  refused  to  produce  pota¬ 
toes.  What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Ans.— We  are  unable  to  account  for  it 
and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 

J.  W.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.— Have  coal 
ashes  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

Ans. — There  is  practically  no  fertility  in 
coal  ashes.  They  are  quite  useful,  however, 
on  light,  sandy  soils  which  they  compact 
and  render  more  tenacious.  See  what  is 
said  concerning  coal  ashes  on  page  821  of 
last  year’s  issue. 

P.  (?.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — Is  fat  meat, 
mixed  with  corn-meal,  bran,  etc.,  of  any 
value  as  a  fattening  food  for  poultry,  and 
if  so  in  what  proportions  should  it  be  fed  ? 

Ans. — It  is  very  fattening,  but  too  much 
of  it  may  cause  indigestion.  An  ounce  of 
the  fat  meat,  three  times  a  week,  or  half 
an  ounce  daily,  with  ground  grain  of  any 
kind,  will  enable  the  bird  to  increase  in 
weight  very  rapidly. 

B.  F.  C.,  Highland  Creek,  N.  Y.— Who 
received  the  prizes  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 
Potatoes  and  how  much  did  the  potatoes 
weigh  ? 

Ans. — No  prizes  have  as  yet  been  awarded 
and  may  not  be.  The  contest  was  a  very 
feeble  one.  The  potato  does  not  seem  to 
grow  to  a  great  size  anywhere.  The  Rural 
Grounds  can  show  tubers  about  as  large  as 
any  received  or  reported. 

R.  O.  D.,  Disco,  Jll.— 1.  Which  is  the 
better  breed  for  eggs— the  Wyandotte  or 
Plymouth  Rock  ?  2.  Who  near  me  has 

the  White  Wyandotte  ? 

Ans. — 1.  With  us  Wyandottes  have  proved 
better  layers  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
This,  however,  may  be  because  we  had  a 
good  strain  of  Wyandottes  and  a  poor 
strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  2.  Try  Com¬ 
ings  &  Herrick,  Rockford,  Ill. 

C.  E.  P.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.— Will  a 
cross  between  full-blood  J ersey  and  full- 
blood  Holstein-Friesian  make  a  good  cross  ? 

Ans.— In  a  general  way,  such  a  cow 
ought  to  make  a  good  animal.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  knows  of  several  such  cross-bred 
cows  that  give  excellent  satisfaction.  Still, 
this  is  only  what  ought  to  be.  Cross-breed¬ 
ing  never  offers  a  certainty ;  besides,  there 
is  too  wide  a  difference  in  the  various 
strains  of  Jersey  eattlejto  warrant  any  pos¬ 
itive  prediction. 

A.  F.  T.,  Northwood  Ridge,  N.  H.— Can 
the  herb  called  “thorough wort,”  found 
growing  in  moist  places,  be  successfully 
cultivated  ?  Where  can  the  seed  be  pro¬ 
cured  ? 

Ans.— It  can  be  grown  very  well  in  good 
moist  land,  field  or  garden.  We  do  not 
find  seeds  of  it  advertised  by  any  of  our 
seedsmen,  but  no  doubt  Edward  Gillett, 
Southwick,  Mass,  or  Horsford  &  Co.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Vt.,  who  make  a  specialty  of  native 
plants,  can  get  it  for  you. 

J.  H.,  Armonk,  N.  Y.— In  applying 
Paris-green  to  potatoes  is  there  not  much 
more  danger  of  injuring  the  vines  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  mixed  with  water  than  with  plas¬ 
ter  ?  Who  makes  a  sprinkler  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found  the  plaster 
mixture  safer,  but  it  is  much  more  work  to 
prepare  it  and  the  water  mixture  can  be 
applied  much  faster.  In  fact,  some  of  our 
large  potato  growers  could  not  get  along 
without  a  sprinkler.  The  Higganum  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  make  one. 

“Reader,”  Manorville,  N.  Y. — Where, 
at  what  price,  and  in  what  quantities  can 
pure  cider  vinegar  be  sold  ? 

Ans. — E.  &  O.  Ward  inform  us  that  the 
market  for  vinegar  is  well  supplied  and 
that  sales  are  slow  at  low  prices.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  so  much  of 
the  manufactured  stuff  called  vinegar  sold, 
that  the  sale  of  the  genuine  article  is  in¬ 
jured.  The  firm  mentioned  will  sell  vine- 
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gar,  but  sales  are  so  slow  and  the  price  so 
low — 10  to  11  cents— that  there  is  little 
profit  to  the  shipper. 

P.  O.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — What  is 
the  fertilizing  value  of  buckwheat  hulls  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  PETER  COLLIER. 

I  cannot  find  any  analysis  of  the  ash  of 
buckwheat  hulls.  I  find  the  hulls  to  have 
this  composition : 


Water . 

Ash . 

....  1.96 

it 

Albuminoids . 

...  4.86 

(i 

a 

Crude  Fiber . 

...  50.71 

a 

it 

Carbohydrates: . . . 

...  34.13 

u 

u 

Fats . 

. 84 

u 

It 

^  100. 

0.  C.  Y.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  J. — 1.  I  wish  to 
plant  about  six  different  varieties  of  grapes 
in  a  sandy  loam  soil;  what  varieties  of 
good  quality  and  hardy,  fruiting  continu¬ 
ously  from  early  till  late  in  the  season, 
can  be  recommended?  What  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Yergennes?  2.  What  hardy 
peaches  of  good  quality  and  size,  early, 
medium  and  late,  would  be  likely  to  do 
well  here,  and  how  many  different  varie¬ 
ties  should  be  planted? 

ANS.— 1.  The  Worden,  Eumelan,  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Delaware,  Empire  State  and  Niagara 
are  six  good  varieties.  Eumelan  is  by  all 
odds  the  very  best  black  grape,  as  it  is 
grown  by  a  friend  of  ours  in  the  above  sec¬ 
tion.  being  an  immense  bearer,  hardy,  with 
good-sized  clusters  and  do  pulp.  2.  Large 
Early  York,  Stump  the  World  and  Craw¬ 
ford.  The  many  new  varieties  may  be 
good,  but  they  are  no  improvement  on  the 
above  for  the  three  varieties. 

C.  C.  P.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Three  years 
ago  I  set  out  about  100  apple  and  pear  trees. 
They  all  lived  and  grew  well ;  but  last  June 
two  of  the  apple  trees  began  to  turn  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  and  get  very  loose  in  the 
ground.  They  soon  broke  off.  The  lower 
end  of  the  tree  was  yellow  and  rotten  and 
full  of  small,  hard- shelled  beetles,  with 
many  legs — not  borers  at  all— and  on  dig¬ 
ging  the  roots  seemed  to  have  rotted.  Sat¬ 
urday  I  found  several  more  trees  were 
getting  loose  in  the  ground,  though  appar¬ 
ently  perfectly  healthy  otherwise.  They 
were  planted  quite  deep,  the  junction  of 
the  roots  about  six  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground ;  diggings  and  a  careful 
examination  could  not  discover  a  trace  of 
any  cause  for  the  trouble.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  is  there  a  remedy? 

ANS. — The  symptoms  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  roots  of  these  trees  were  killed  by 
water  settling  around  them,  and  freezing, 
thawing  and  freezing  repeatedly  during 
the  winter.  This  is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
open  winters,  especially  where  there  is  not 
perfect  surface  drainage.  The  insects  prob¬ 
ably  belonged  to  a  species  that  attacks  dead 
or  diseased  wood. 


Discussion. 


WHERE  IS  THE  MONEY? 

K.  L.  R.,  VANLUE,  Ohio.— We  see  by  the 
papers  the  “Farmers’  Federation,”  some 
months  ago,  called  a  convention  to  meet  at 
St.  Louis,  also  that  it  had,  or  proposed  to 
have,  a  capital  of  $20,000,000.  With  this  it 
is  to  bring  the  millennium  to  the  farmers  of 
17  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  If  all 
the  other  States  contributed  an  equal  pro¬ 
portion  of  capital,  the  aggregate  would,  in 
round  numbers,  be  $60,000,000.  No  doubt 
such  a  combination  could  get  from  the 
transportation  companies  clubbing  rates 
that  would  very  materially  reduce  the 
expense  of  shipping  agricultural  produce. 
This  convention  also  proposed  to  save  the 
farmers  of  these  17  States  $9,000,000  a  year 
by  taking  the  business  of  the  commission- 
men  away  from  them.  Again,  some  time 
ago,  it  was  reported  that  a  Chicago  firm 
had  formed  a  great  dressed  meat  “trust,” 
with  $50,000,000  capital.  Then  a  Kansas  City 
firm  had  started  with  10,000  acres  of  land 
and  $25,000,000  to  compete  with  the  Chica¬ 
go  concern.  People  wondered  at  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  such  large  sums  of  money,  and 
farmers  thought  that  if  they  had  control  of 
just  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
it  would  help  them  amazingly ;  in  fact, 
they  were  disposed  to  grumble  at  these 
money  kings,  and  tried  to  concoct  plans  to 
wreck  their  dressed  beef  trade.  As  vast  as 
these  sums  are,  I  propose  to  show  that  they 
are  very  insignificant  compared  to  that 
which  is  yearly  worse  than  wasted,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  benefit  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  vastly  more  to  pay  attention  to  this 
matter  than  to  use  their  time  and  strength 
in  a  useless  effort  to  stop  a  legitimate  bus¬ 
iness  that  happens  to  tramp  on  their  toes 
a  little.  A  few  figures  and  a  little  thought 


will  show  the  farmer  where  the  reasons 
for  the  hard  times  from  which  he  suffers, 
may  be  found.  The  tariff  argument  has 
been :  “  Let  us  build  shops,  and  manufac¬ 
ture  everything  we  need  at  home :  and  in 
that  way  we  will  aid  in  building  towns 
and  cities  and  so  create  a  demand  for  the 
produce  of  the  country,  and  so  also 
enhance  the  value  of  the  land  from 
which  the  produce  is  derived.”  Immense 
shops  have  been  constructed.  We  have 
manufactured  what  the  people  have  re¬ 
quired.  Towns  and  cities  have  steadily 
gained  in  population  by  increase  and  in¬ 
flux  of  people  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  every  10  years  since  1860,  and  yet 
our  farms  have  also  steadily  decreased  in 
value  in  the  same  proportion  at  least  for 
the  last  10  years.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
How  can  the  unfortunate  fact  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  ?  The  cheapness  of  the  lately 
occupied  lands  in  the  Far  West  will  doubt¬ 
less  afford  a  part  of  the  explanation,  but 
not  the  whole.  The  real  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
money  of  the  town  that  ought  to  go  for 
the  produce  of  the  country  goes  into  the 
saloon.  The  brewer  and  saloon-keeper  get 
what  properly  belongs  to  the  farmer,  and 
what  the  farmers  would  get  were  it  not  for 
the  saloon-keeper.  It  is  not  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  their 
under-consumption  owing  to  the  saloon, 
that  has  caused  the  difficulty.  On  the  one 
hand,  our  annual  drink  bill  is  not  less  than 
$900,000,000;  on  the  other,  not  less  than 
3,000,000  families  are  robbed  of  much  of 
their  living  by  the  saloon  through  intem¬ 
perate  husbands,  fathers  and  sons.  Be¬ 
sides  paying  for  their  scanty  living  and 
wretched  homes,  what  a  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duce  could  not  those  3,000,000  families  buy 
from  farmers  were  their  money  not  spent 
in  the  saloons  ?  They  could  annually 
buy  and  pay  cash  for : 

9,000,000  bbls.  flour,  3  bbls.  for 

each  family  @  $6  per  barrel.  $54,000,000 
9,000,000  bbls.  potatoes  @  $2  per 


barrel .  18,000,000 

3.000.000  bbls.  pork  @$15  per  bbl.  45,000,000 
150,000,000  lbs.  butter  @  20  cents.  30,000,000 
150.000,000  doz.  eggs  @  18  cents. . .  27,000,000 
75  000,000  lbs  cheese  @  10  cents. .  7,500,000 

6,000,000  bbls.  apples  @  $3 .  18,000,000 

Grapes,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 

berries,  etc .  9,000,000 

Milk .  30,000,000 

Beef .  50.000,000 

Chickens .  20,000,000 

Turkeys . . .  1 8,000,000 

Vegetables .  3,000,000 

Lard .  12,500,000 


Total  to  the  farmer  $342,000,000 

This  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  $350,000,- 
000  annually,  or  $3,500,000,000  every  10  years. 
There,  my  farmer  friend,  is  found  the  rea¬ 
son  why  our  produce,  and  consequently 
our  lands,  are  depreciating  at  the  rate  of 
from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  every  10 
years,  while  the  towns  are  increasing  in 
population  at  about  the  same  ratio  eveiy 
decade.  The  $3,500,000,000  that  the  farmer 
ought  to  have  every  10  years  for  his  pro¬ 
duce  go  into  the  saloons,  and  that  way  of 
spending  the  money  increases  his  taxes, 
and  also  tempts  and  imperils  his  children 
whenever  they  go  to  town.  While  these 
$900,000,000  are  being  spent  for  liquor  those 
that  are  spending  it  are  wasting  another 
like  sum  in  time,  to  say  nothing  of  lost 
health,  etc.,  etc.  Here  is  a  loss  of  $1,800,- 
000,000  every  year.  When  I  say  we  are  los¬ 
ing  this  vast  sum  every  year  I  am  not  over¬ 
stating  the  facts.  Dr.  Talmage  says : 
“  Give  me  the  money  that  the  working 
classes  have  spent  for  rum  in  the  last  30 
years,  and  I  will  build  for  every  working 
man  a  house,  and  layout  for  him  a  garden, 
and  clothe  his  sons  in  broadcloth'  and  his 
daughters  in  silks,  and  secure  him  a  policy 
of  life  insurance  so  that  the  present  home 
may  be  well  maintained  after  he  is  dead.” 
Farmers,  here  is  a  great  leak  in  our  good 
ship  ;  shall  we  stand  aloof  and  say  we  can 
afford  to  sink  if  the  rest  of  them  can.  or 
shall  we  do  the  calking  ?  “  Civilization 
must  destroy  the  liquor  traffic  or  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  it.” 

BUTTER  NOTES. 

F.  T.  R.,  Medina  County,  Ohio.— Tn 
the  RURAL  of  February  8th,  O.  H.  S.  tells 
us  his  method  of  keeping  milk  in  a  well. 
I  have  made  “creamery”  butter  by  this 
method  during  the  past  three  years.  I  use 
three  cans,  and  let  each  hang  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  skimming.  They  are  ordinary  tin 
cans  holding  five  gallons  each,  with  tight 
covers.  Each  is  attached  to  a  rope,  having 
an  iron  hook  on  the  other  end,  which  I 
hang  over  a  stout  stick,  placed  across  one 
side  of  the  top  of  the  well.  I  draw  up  and 
lower  the  cans  by  hand.  Last  season  I 
punched  a  few  holes  in  the  center  of  the 
covers,  and  thought  it  an  improvement,  as 
then  the  animal  heat^had  a  chance  to 


escape.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  this  man¬ 
ner  of  raising  cream  in  the  absence  of  a 
creamery  and  ice-house. 

As  to  the  different  methods  of  storing 
butter  for  long  keeping,  I  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  for  the  past  seven  years.  I 
have  never  sold  any  through  the  summer 
during  that  time.  I  keep  it  until  fall,  and 
market  the  whole  of  it  at  one  time.  The 
best  plan  I  have  tried  so  far  is  to  pack  fresh, 
sweet  butter  into  new  first-quality  crocks 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  cover  with  a 
thin  cloth,  and  then  fill  up  with  dairy  salt; 
tie  up  closely  with  paper,  place  a  cover 
and  weight  on  top  and  set  the  crocks  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  cellar.  Last  summer,  I 
tried  keeping  a  few  crocks  by  the  method 
recommended  by  T.  S.  Strohecker  in  a  late 
Rural,  viz  :  burying  the  whole  package  in 
salt.  I  filled  six  single  gallon  jars  with 
fresh  butter,  having  a  thin  layer  of  salt  on 
top,  and  put  them  in  a  20-gallon  meat 
crock,  packing  salt  firmly  around  and  over 
them,  and  securely  covering  the  top.  I  was 
disappointed  with  the  result.  The  butter 
did  not  keep  well.  There  were  specks  of 
mold  on  the  top,  which  had  never  hap¬ 
pened  in  any  of  my  experiments  before, 
and  I  had  to  take  off  a  good  share  of  the 
top  before  selling.  I  shall  not  try  the  plan 
again.  I  have  another  to  try  the  coming 
summer,  and  if  it  is  successful,  I  will  report 
to  the  R.  N.-Y.  I  like  to  make  experiments 
every  year  with  butter  as  well  as  eggs,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  keeping 
them.  I  would  not  make  much  in  the 
dairy  business  if  I  did  not  store  the  product 
for  fall  prices,  as  the  price  of  butter  is 
rarely  above  10  cents  per  pound  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  I  always  get 
the  price  of  new  butter  in  the  fall. 

AN  EXTRA  IDEA. 

W.  S.  W.,  Exton,  Pa.— To  my  mind, 
“  The  South  Jersey  Farmer  ”  begins  wrong 
in  making  his  manure  fine  by  rotting,  and 
by  doing  so  suffers  a  great  loss.  The  man¬ 
ure  should  be  fine  for  farm  purposes  when 
it  leaves  the  stable.  The  saving  of  labor  in 
loading  and  spreading  is  great.  Then,  good 
mechanical  and  chemical  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fresh  manure  rotting  in  the 
soil,  instead  of  in  the  open  air.  If  he  will  try 
cutting  his  straw  and  corn  stalks  for  bedding 
his  animals,  using  a  fodder  cutter,  he  will 
find  that  the  plan  will  bring  about  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  materials,  important  enough  to  pay 
for  the  labor,  and  his  manure  will  be  ready 
for  work  at  once.  My  method  is,  to  cut 
the  bundles  of  good  fodder  into  two  parts, 
xising  a  carpenter’s  broadaxe,  cutting  above 
the  tie.  The  tops  are  cut  fine  for  mixed 
feed,  and  the  butts  coarser  for  bedding. 
Any  musty  bundles  are  cut  entirely  for  bed¬ 
ding.  The  pithy  parts  of  the  stalks  are  a 
very  good  absorbent  for  the  liquids  of  the 
stable.  Every  foul  day  is  thus  utilized  in 
getting  a  deposit  ready  for  “the  farmer’s 
savings  bank  ’’—the  manure  pile. 

LASTING  EFFECTS  OF  ASHES. 

J.  S  B.,  Oakfield,  Ohio.— I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  anything  else  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  is  so  lasting  in  its  effects  in  the  soil 
as  ashes,  leached  or  unleached.  On  this 
farm,  in  one  field,  where  father  had  ap¬ 
plied  leached  ashes  a  number  of  years  ago, 
I  could  see  how  far  the  ashes  were  put  for 
12  or  13  years  after  they  were  applied. 
They  had  been  put  on  one  side  of  the  field 
12  years,  and  on  the  other  13,  but  a  person 
could  see  to  the  dead-furrow,  on  either  side, 
how  far  they  had  been  applied.  In  a  field 
a  little  south-east  of  our  house  there  used 
to  be  a  sugar-camp  60  or  70  years  ago,  and 
there  are  three  places  where  the  sugar- 
makers  used  to  boil  the  sap  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way,  with"  the  iron  kettle  hanging 
from  a  pole,  and  a  big  back-log  on  each 
side.  When  that  field  is  plowed  at  the 
jjresent  time,  and  a  crop  of  grain  is  put  in, 
those  spots  can  be  distinguished  very  plain¬ 
ly,  and  they  can  be  seen  in  the  soil  as  plain¬ 
ly  as  in  the  crops. 

ENSILAGE  FOR  HORSES. 

G.  J.  K.,  Janesville,  Wis.— Darby’s 
opinion  of  the  injurious  effects  of  silage  for 
horses  expressed  on  page  4  of  the  Rural 
for  1890,  does  not  agree  with  my  experience 
in  the  matter  for  the  past  two  years.  I  feed 
a  bushel  once  a  day  of  the  poorest  of  my 
silage  to  my  horses,  mares  and  colts,  and 
no  ill  effects  have  been  produced  unless  a 
swelled  leg  for  a  week  in  one  of  the  three- 
year-olds  can  be  attributed  to  it.  One 
should  be  cautious,  however,  not  to  feed 
too  much  of  it  at  first,  but  I  see  no  danger 
in  feeding  it  if  the  horses  are  at  work  or 
have  sufficient  exercise. 

H.  L.  H.,  Lansing,  Michigan.— For  the 
benefit  of  stockmen  and  farmers  who  read 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  I  wish  to  describe  the  way 
we  drive  cattle  —  steers  especially— that 


have  not  been  halter-broken :  One  end  of 
a  rope,  long  enough  to  enable  the  driver  to 
go  behind  the  animal  if  necessary,  is  tied 
around  the  horns,  the  knot  being  placed 
under  that  on  the  right  side ;  thence  it 
passes  down  through  the  mouth  around 
the  under  jaw  and  between  the  head  and 
the  rope  from  left  to  right,  thus  forming  a 
noose  that  will  slack  and  tighten  as  the 
strain  is  put  upon  or  taken  off  the  rope. 
When  one  is  once  familiar  with  the  noose 
the  correct  way  is  to  make  the  loop  first, 
then  slip  it  into  the  mouth.  With  the  de¬ 
vice  adjusted  in  this  way,  a  man  can  hold 
a  large  steer  with  one  hand,  and  a  quarter- 
inch  rope  is  as  large  as  we  have  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  use.  A  sudden  pull  on  the  rope 
when  the  steer  sets  out  for  a  race  or  a  gap 
in  the  fence,  once  or  twice  repeated,  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  bring  him  down  to  a 
steady  gait. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 


Ellw anger  &  Barry  give  much  promi¬ 
nence  in  their  catalogue,  to  the  Windsor 
Cherry,  a  colored  plate  of  which  is  present¬ 
ed.  The  cherry  is  large,  liver-colored  and 
very  firm.  It  ripens  after  the  Tradescant. 

In  the  Duke  class,  Montmorency  Large- 
fruited  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  large,  light- 
red,  tender  and  sub-acid . 

The  fruit  of  Montmorency  Ordinaire  is 
much  the  same,  except  that  its  color  is  red 

and  it  is  a  greater  bearer . 

Ellw  anger  &  Barry  offer  the  promis¬ 
ing  Idaho  Pear  first  brought  to  their  notice 
by  the  R.  N.-Y.  They  describe  it  as  of  the 
best  quality . 

Among  newer  fruits,  try  the  AndrA  Des- 
portes,  Frederick  Clapp  and  Wilder  Early 
Pears;  among  apples,  the  Arabskoe.  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise,  Sutton  Beauty,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Titovka  and  Paul’s  Imperial  Crab.. 

Among  tree  novelties  we  would  commend 
a  trial  of  the  following,  most  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  Rural  Grounds : 

Memminger’s  Horse-chestnut,  the  Japan 
Weeping  Cherry,  the  Weeping  Cornus 
florida,  the  Variegated-leaved  Tulip,  the 

Golden-leaved  Oak . 

AMONG  shrubs  the  following  comparative 
novelties  are  worthy  of  trial :  the  Double¬ 
flowering  (atrosanguinea)  Japan  Quince, 
Prunus  Pissardii,  Rhodotypus  Kerrioides, 
Spiraea  Bumalda,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia 
and  Albert  the  Good  and  Princess  Alex¬ 
andria  Lilacs . 

Careful  experiments  made  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  (W.  J.  Green)  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  earliest  varieties  of  cabbage  show 
that  if  we  take  as  a  standard  the  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  gathered  at  first  cutting,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  essentially  the  same,  there  being 
a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  the  Early 
Wakefield.  A.  better  standand  of  compari¬ 
son  is  found  in  the  per  cent,  of  crop  matured 
at  a  given  date.  A  variety  of  cabbage  or 
tomato  cannot  be  ranked  as  “earliest” 
simply  because  it  gives  a  few  mature  speci¬ 
mens  at  an  early  date,  but  the  number  of 
specimens  must  also  be  considered.  The 
Early  Wakefield  gave  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
entire  crop  within  10  days  from  the  first 
cutting  than  either  the  Express  or  Etampes. 
The  trials,  both  in  18S8  and  1889  show,  in 
every  case,  that  the  Early  Wakefield  yields 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  its  crop  at  any  given 
early  date  than  Etampes  or  Express  and  al¬ 
so  matures  its  entire  crop  earlier. . . 

About  half  onlv  of  the  Express  and  Et¬ 
ampes  were  marketable,  while  all  of  the 
Jersey  Wakefield  heads  were  solid  and  fit 

for  market . 

Of  the  All-Seasons  (Gregory)  Cabbage, 
Mr.  Green  says  that  it  is  a  reliable  sort, 
having  been  brought  up  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  by  careful  selection. 
Deep  Head  is  pronounced  one  of  the  most 

reliable  of  the  second-early  sorts . 

Buist’s  Earliest  is  pronounced  a  strain 
of  Etampes,  and  no  better.  So,  also,  is  Ex¬ 
tra-Early  Advance  (Burpee.)  So,  also,  is 
Everitt’s  Earliest  of  All.  It  is  simply 
Etampes  under  another  name.  So,  also  is 
Faust’s  Earliest  of  All.  So,  also,  is  John¬ 
son  and  Stokes’s  Earliest . 

Henderson’s  Premier  is  like  Etampes, 
but  dwarfer  in  growth.  Rawson’s  Volun¬ 
teer  is  the  same  as  Etampes . 

Salzer’s  Earliest  was  mixed  :  Sslzer’s 
New  Lightning  was  Early  Wakefield . 
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Early  Wakefield  is  the  most  reliable 
of  all  the  varieties  tried  in  the  hot,  dry  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Ohio  Station.  But  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  selection  in  seed-growing 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  that 
Early  Wakefield  is  one  of  those  varieties 
that  have  been  greatly  neglected  by  growers. 
From  a  few  seedsmen,  good  seed  has  been 
uniformly  received,  while  others  have  fur¬ 
nished  good  seed  in  some  seasons  and  poor 
in  others.  From  others  spurious  seed  has 
been  obtained.  Early  Wakefield,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  superiority  as  a  first-early  va¬ 
riety,  cannot  fill  the  place  occupied  by  the 
leading  second-early  sorts.  In  no  other, 
however,  is  the  characteristic  of  early  ma¬ 
turity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  so  well 
marked . 

Henderson’s  Succession  is  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  uniform  types  of  cab¬ 
bage  ever  tested  at  the  Ohio  Station.  “  It 
is  safe  to  predict,”  says  the  report,  “  that  it 
will  at  once  take  the  foremost  rank  among 
second-early  kinds . 

Low’s  Peerless  ( Gregory )  is  said  to  be 
rather  better  than  the  above  because  of 
greater  uniformity.  Louisville  Drumhead 
( Livingston )  is  but  little  inferior  to  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Succession,  while  it  is  known  to  be 
well  suited  to  sections  where  hot  and  dry 
weather  is  likely  to  occur.  It  may  be 
planted  for  second-early  or  late.v . 

Landreth’s  Summer  is  similar  to  St. 
John’s  Day  Early.  It  has  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  of  cracking  open  before  it  is  fully 
mature.  It  is,  as  claimed,  very  early _ 

Winnigstadt  is  one  of  the  most  relia¬ 
ble  for  heading  of  known  varieties.  EveD 
on  poor  soil,  where  most  other  sorts  fail,  it 
will  produce  solid  heads  of  fair  size . 

Mr.  Green  says  that  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  Puget  Sound  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  seeds  are  their  large  size  and  high 
germinative  power.  These  large  plump 
seeds  throw  up  very  healthy  and  vigorous 
plants  of  a  dark-green  color,  which  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  plants  grown  from 
Eastern  seeds,  particularly  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth. 

There  is  frequently  a  difference  of  25  per 
cent,  in  growth  in  favor  of  plants  from 
Puget  Sound  seeds  at  the  time  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  This  difference  continues  to  be  mani¬ 
fest  for  a  considerable  period,  but  dimin¬ 
ishes  as  the  season  advances,  until  it  be¬ 
comes  imperceptible  some  time  before 
maturity  of  the  plants.  In  the  crop  no 
difference  is  discernible  between  plants 
grown  from  Puget  Sound  and  Eastern 
seeds  either  in  time  of  maturing,  or  quality 
and  quantity  of  crop.  The  superior  vitality 
and  vigor  of  plants  from  Puget  Sound 
seeds  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  enabling  the 
plants  to  resist  insect  enemies  and  diseases 
better ;  but  the  qualities  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  long  and  careful  selection  are 
still  more  important.  Given  these  qualities 
in  both  cases,  the  Puget  Sound  seeds  are 
more  desirable  than  Eastern  seeds  simply 
because  of  the  greater  vigor  of  the  plants 
grown  from  them.  If  the  Puget  Sound 
growers  exercise  sufficient  care  in  growing 
their  stock,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seeds 
from  that  locality  will  become  recognized 
as  the  best  in  the  market. 

OUR  friend,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  catalogues  “  Branching  Dhoura”  or 
“  Millo  Maize”  and  the  “Rural  Branching 
Dhoura”  as  different  millets  or  sorghums 
and  at  different  prices.  They  are  the  same. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  introduced  the  sorghum 
known  as  Rural  Branching  Sorghum  and 
three  years  after  it  was  sent  out  by  some 
enterprising  seedsman  as  “  Millo  Maize”. .. 

Mr.  Frost  has  offered  Mr.  Bowker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Company,  to 
make  a  trial  on  his  farm.  He  would  divide 
a  field  in  two  parts  and  manure  one-half 
with  horse  manure,  and  apply  chemicals 
to  the  other  half  under  Mr.  Bowker’s  direc¬ 
tions.  He  would  pay  double  price  for  the 
chemicals  if  the  results  exceeded  those  from 
the  manure,  provided  Mr.  Bowker  would 
agree  to  charge  nothing  in  case  the  result 
was  in  favor  of  the  manure.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ploughman  says  that  Mr.  Bowker 
has  accepted  the  challenge . 

Col.  Curtis  says  that  oats  and  peas  sown 
together  and  cut  when  green,  after  the 
grain  has  formed,  make  a  well  balanced 
food  for  making  butter.  Mr.  Ramsdell  of 
Newburgh  a  progressive  farmer,  uses  a 
large  amount  of  oat  hay,  and  thinks  it 
valuable . 

The  botanist  of  the  North  Carolina 
Experiement  Station,  in  bulletin  No.  67, 
says  that  the  jeweller  warrants  his  watches 
and  rings  to  be  of  a  certain  fineness  and 
weight ;  the  honest  dry-goods  man  warrants 
his  wares  to  be  all-wool,  or  all-linen  as 
the  case  may  be ;  aud  so  also  with  the  shog 


dealer,  grocer  and  other  merchants.  There 
is  no  real  and  valid  reason  why  the  seed 
merchant  should  not  also  give  a  real  and 
definite  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  his 
wares!  The  necessity  of  such  a  guarantee, 
for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  is  much 
more  urgent  in  regard  to  seeds  than  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  cases. 

Again,  he  says  that  in  Europe  all  respect¬ 
able  seedsmen  give  a  positive  and  definite 
guarantee  of  the  purity  and  vitality  of 
their  seeds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
American  seedsmen  should  not  do  the  same. 


ABSTRACTS. 


- Harvard  Lampoon:  “Johnny:  Would¬ 
n’t  that  fat  lady  in  front  make  a  fine  hay¬ 
stack,  mamma  ? 

Mamma  :  Sh-h,  my  dear,  why  do  you  say 
that  ? 

Johnny :  Didn’t  the  minister  just  say 
that  all  flesh  was  grass  ?” 

- Boston  Globe  :  “  Fallacy  :  The  idea 

that  if  one  is  ill,  takes  medicine  and  gets 
well,  there  is  any  connection  between  the 
remedy  and  result.” 

- Geo.  W.  Childs  :  “  I  managed  to  save 

my  first  thousand  dollars  by  saving  a  small 
part  of  whatever  sum  I  happened  to  be 
making,  whether  it  was  $10  a  week  as  a 
clerk  or  in  any  other  occupation,  although 
it  was  as  a  clerk  that  I  made  my  first 
thousand  dollars.  Out  of  my  first  week’s 
salary  I  saved  $2.  When  I  had  accumula.- 
ted  about  $50  I  found  the  task  of  saving, 
money  much  easier.  If  a  man  can  get  a 
good  start  in  the  way  of  saving,  the  money 
will  accumulate  in  size  as  a  small  snowball 
will  grow  to  a  larger  one  by  being  rolled  on 
the  ground.” 

- American  Stockman  :  “To  have  good  1 

neighbors,  be  a  good  neighbor  yourself.” 

- Food,  Home  and  Garden  :  “In  the  i 

good  time  coming  the  slaughter  house  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  ” 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  Mr.  Gregory 

spoke  somewhat  sorrowfully  the  other  day 
of  the  competition  honest  seedsmen  are 
compelled  to  meet  from  irresponsible  and 
dishonorable  dealers.  He  had  himself  been 
invited  by  extensive  dealers  to  turn  over 
his  inferior  stock  to  them,  as  they  assured 
him  that  they  could  dispose  of  anything, 
however  bad.” 

- Dudley  Miller:  “It  is  hard  to  be 

compelled  to  bear  the  taunts  of  those  who 
are  continually  throwing  the  “skim-milk” 
characteristics  of  the  Holsteins  into  their 
owners’  faces,  but  as  long  as  these  despised 
cows  produce  over  10  per  cent,  more  butter 
and  over  100  per  cent,  more  milk  than  the 
Jerseys  or  Guernseys,  their  breeders  will 
probably  continue  in  their  foolish  ways  and 
stick  to  the  Holstein.” 


Pi.5ircUancou.5i  Advertising. 


A  Fair  Trial 

Of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  convince  any  reason- 
able  person  that  it  does  possess  great  medicinal 
merit.  We  do  not  claim  that  every  bottle  will 
accomplish  a  miracle,  but  we  do  know  that  nearly 
every  bottle,  taken  according  to  directions,  does 
produce  positive  benefit.  Its  peculiar  curative 
power  is  shown  by  many  remarkable  cures.  It 
purifies  the  blood,  cures  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  all 
humors,  dyspepsia,  catarrh,  and  rheumatism. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cured  mo  of  blood  poison, 
gave  me  a  noble  appetite,  overcame  headache  and 
dizziness.”  L.  NASON,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  g5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  *  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


SHIN'S 


EridA^ 

CONDITION  POWDER 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it.  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25e.  Five  $1.  2  1-1 II).  can  $1.20 ; 
5  cans  $6.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
Cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHXSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


jived. o’  amt  giants. 


Jf  you  want  the  best  Garden  you 
o  have  ever  had,  you  must  sow 

MAULE’S  SEEDS. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Their  present  popularity 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
proves  it,  for  I  now  have  customers 
at  more  than  32,500  post-offices. 
When  once  sown,  others  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price.  My  new  Cata¬ 
logue  for  1890  is  pronounced  the 
tnost  original ,  beautifully  illustrated 
and  readable  Seed  Catalogue  ever 
published.  You  should  not  think  of 
purchasing  any  SEEDS  before 
sending  for  it.  It  is  mailed  free  to 
customers  and  to  all  others  enclosing 
10  cents  in  stamps  for  it. 

My  Special  hist  of  Striking  Specialties 
for  ’90  mailed  free  to  all  who  write  for  it, 
mentioning  th  is  paper.  Address  r 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

W1  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA;  PA. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  GreenMoun- 
tnins  of  Vermont.  It 
is  very  earlv  ;  color, 
greenish  white;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  introduced 
that  ranks  first, both 
in  earliness  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 

_  \011e  genuine 

without  it.  as  our  copyright  name  “  (iREEIV 
IOLXTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  toi 
is  propagation  for  sale,  send  for  Circular  giving 
urtner  information.  Address  _ 
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NEW 


OUR  NEW 

FREE  S 

W  ^  — ON— 

APPLICA- 
A  TION. 

,  o 


E 
E 

D  Choice  Grown.  ^  D 
S  Higganum  Mfg,Corp.  ^  S 

P  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 


FREE 

BOOK  ever  Printed. 

SEED 

ONE  CENT 

PACKAGE,  and 
up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 
ux-waii.  1000000  extras.  Cheap  as 
liitt  by  or.,  ft  Jb.  Send  youf  address, 
ft.  II.  Sliumway,  Kockford,  Ill. 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rates.  AJso 

Strawberries, Blackberries,  Raspberries, 

,  Currants,  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
_  Nursery  Stock.  Prices  reasonable  De¬ 

scrip.  Catalog.  witU  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning 

FREE.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON.  Delair.  Camden  Co..  N.  J. 


Our 
ISttO 
''  Catalogue 

is  BETTER 
THAN  EVER. 
A  complete 
GurdeiiGiilde.full 


of  practical  ideas  about 
all  kinds  of 

SEEDS 


V egetableo.  Flowers,  Bulbs,  eic., 
necessary  for  the  garden  is  mailed  FREE  to 
all  who  apply  If  they  mention  this  paper. 
With  priees  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  filiingonlers  promptly,  generous  treatment  and 
over  40  years  Seed  Farm  experience  enables  us  to  please  you. 
A.W.LiVINGSTON’S  SONS.liox  OOP .COLl’M  BISO. 


POULTRY’  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
Sample  free.  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


o  r  r  n  O  6  pkts  of  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Reau- 
oLLUo  tiful catalog  free  F.B.MILLS.Thorn  Hill.N.Y 


pISO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best. 

-L  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


Easiest 
cure  is 


CATARRH 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  ipail.  Address,  E.  ']?,  Eazeltlne,  Wurreu,  Pa* 


implements  and  lllacTunetj). 


COW  YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

^  WITH  THE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describin  g  latest  improvements, 

HOMER  Roan  fldRT  &  SEEDER  CO.,  Homer,  Mich. 


Address'^^^^E^^  Circulars  Free. 

THOMAS  PEPPLER.  Hiqhtstown.  N.  J. 


The  Eflost  Perlect 

FURROWER 


Mark* 

VNY  WIDTH  or 
DEPTH  of  fu 
Leaves 

eppd 


on 


Price,  complete, 

ONLYS1  1  , 

Also  the  Riggs’  Im¬ 
proved  Corn  Plow, 
Harrows.  Cultivators, 
Corn  Shelters.  Bag 
Trucks.  Wagon  Jacks, 
Extension  Ladders, 
Ac.  &c. 


FASanSAB  SS73TC1TE  COBH  PLANT33'’ 

Warranted  the  best  com  dropper  and  moat 
lerfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  la  the 
world.  Sesd 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 
A  2 

FABatTHAS. 

York,  Fa. 


Send  for  large 


IDEAL 


MPROVED  tlrial  by  skilled 

,-orkmen.  built  on  correct  pnnci- 
>los  and  fully  warranted;  17  xtAKh 
EXPRR1KNCK.  Sene  on  tri**k  Write 
or  Circular  and  Price. 


kyour  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stores, 
Water  and  Steam  Jaekei 
Kettle*.  Hog  .Noalder*.  Cal¬ 
dron*.  Ete.  fiend  for  circulars, 
n  R.  SDFRRY  A  CO.  BATAVIA  'LL 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden's  Perfection.  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LCTOEN.  Indianapolis,  lad. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Sizes  MESH.  Prices  REDUCED. 

dealers.  Freight  paid. 


t^V50  INCHES  HIGH  if  do  ui'S.  PER  ROD. 
Write  HcJU'LLKN  WOVSS  WIRE  FESCK  CO..  CHICAGO. 


Illustrated  t 
Catalogue 
free. 


“OSGOOD” 

y  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3  THU  (N  ^  r*  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
I  UPl  Ma  ^  _  Other  sizes  proportionately 

mIk  tDuullow.  Fully  warranted. 

OSGOOD  &TH0MPSQN,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT 

ia  ouo  piece  with  hook.  Haud- 
ie-t  in  use  aud  will  obtain  more  sap  lhau  auv 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  sugar  goods 

CHAS,  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N.Y. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MaKINQ  APPARATUS 
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You  can  “ breed  up”  and  im¬ 
prove  anything  in  this  world  but 
a  “  bygone.”  Better  let  bygones 
remain  what  they  are. 


We  have  just  been  pruning  grape 
vines  and  find  the  wood  of  the  Eaton 
fully  as  plump,  healthy  and  clean  as 
that  of  any  other  of  our  75  varieties. 
We  are  obliged  to  restrain  our  inclina¬ 
tion  to  praise  this  promising  grape. 
If  the  berries  were  a  little  sweeter  w  e 
would  prefer  the  Eaton  to  any  other 
grape  that  thrives  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 


“I  tried  superphosphate  and  solu¬ 
ble  Pacific  guano  without  getting  any 
benefit  from  them  and  became  nearly 
disgusted  with  fertilizers,  till  seeing 
the  R.  N-Y.’s  reports  of  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,  I  bought  a  bag  of  complete 
potato  manure  and  applied  it  at  the 
rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre.  This  was 
three  years  ago,  and  it  gave  me  an  in¬ 
crease  of  64  bushels  per  acre,  which 
sold  for  75  cents  per  bushel.” — See 
page  152. 


“Next  summer  will  be  a  great  sea¬ 
son  for  insects”  is  a  remark  often 
heard  at  present.  It  is  also  freely 
redicted  that  fruits  of  all  kinds  will 
e  scarce.  Both  predictions  are 
founded  upon  the  exceptionally  mild 
season  we  are  passing  through.  Let 
us  hope  that  both  misfortunes  will  not 
come  at  once  and  that  the  spring-like 
weather  that  tempts  the  fruit  buds  to 
open  to  be  killed  by  the  next  frost, 
will  also  hasten  the  maturity  of 
myriads  of  injurious  insects  which 
will  meet  the  same  fate. 


Ip  we  had  space  and  a  good  loca¬ 
tion  for  two  additional  plots  of  hardy 
shrubs,  we  would  fill  one  with  up¬ 
right,  bush  honeysuckles,  Lonicera 
Standishii,  Tartarica,  coerulea,  etc., 
and  the  other  with  the  Japan  Quince 
of  various  colors,  Cydoma  Mallardii 
umbelicata,  the  double-flowering  white 
and  rose  and  the  rose  and  white  vari¬ 
egated.  Either  of  these  shrubs  (the 
standard  honeysuckle  and  Japan 
Quince)  is  worthy  of  a  place  here  and 
there  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  garden  ;  but  they  stand  massing 
well  and  are,  thus  placed,  objects  of 
great  beauty. 


The  House  of  Representatives  has 
decided  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  the 
most  desirable  site  for  the  World’s 
Fair.  While  this  may  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  many  Eastern  people, 
there  will  be  no  disposition  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  refuse  the  fair 
a  most  cordial  support  when  it  is  held. 
New  York  carried  on  her  campaign 
in  a  half  hearted  manner,  to  say  the 
least.  Chicago  worked  from  the 
start  with  an  astonishing  energy  and 
thoroughness.  There  is  one  thing 
sure — if  the  fair  is  held  in  Chicago, 
the  agricultural  exhibit  will  be  a  fine 
one  ;  and  Eastern  agriculture  will  be 
represented  too. 


Speaking  of  the  value  of  buckwheat 
straw,  Mr.  Little  makes  a  good  point 
on  page  150,  when  he  says  that  he 
finds  the  straw  as  valuable  to  feed  be¬ 
cause  he  takes  as  good  care  of  it  as  he 
does  of  his  hay.  That  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  The  stems  and  leaves  of 
buckwheat  can  be  treated  so  that 
stock  will  eat  them,  and  thrive  on 
them  when  fed  with  a  proper  grain 
ration.  With  another  treatment  they 
can  be  made  about  as  indigestible  as 
sawdust.  It  is  just  so  with  every 

?lant  that  grows,  for  that  matter. 

he  special  point  about  buckwheat  is 
that,  as  the  grain  is  grown  for  human 
consumption  almost  entirely,  the  stem 
and  leaves  are  neglected.  It  probably 
will  not  pay  to  adopt  any  methods 
that  would  reduce  the  yield  of  grain 
for  the  sake.,  of  .improving  the~straw. 


What  about  ice?  Dairymen  south 
of  Albany  are  anxiously  asking  this 
question.  The  letter  printed  on  the 
next  page  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
that  have  been  received.  We  do  not 
see  that  ice  machines  will  help  us  out 
of  the  difficulty  to  any  great  extent. 
The  makers  of  these  are  far  behind 
their  orders  and  cannot  supply  any 
largely  increased  trade.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  expensive  and  are  suitable 
mainly  for  large  establishments. 
Many  local  butchers  who  handle  the 
Chicago  dressed  beef  are  almost  as 
badly  off  as  the  dairymen.  This 
Chicago  beef  after  being  taken  out  of 
cold  storage  and  shipped  to  the  local 
market  m  an  ordinary  baggage  car, 
must  have  the  very  best  treatment  or 
it  will  quickly  spoil.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
believes  that  for  this  summer  at  least 
Eastern  butchers  will  do  more 
slaughtering  than  they  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past. 


According  to  the  latest  reports,  over 
4,000  settlers  are  now  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  opening  the  territory  to  settle¬ 
ment.  Hundreds  have  already  secret¬ 
ly  entered  the  land  and  thousands  are 
flocking  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
South.  A  large  proportion  ot  the  in¬ 
tending  settlers  are  negroes.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  upwards  of  20,000  color¬ 
ed  people  have  already  settled  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  Oklahoma  opened 
to  set  dement  hardly  six  months  ago. 
That  section  appears  to  be  regarded 
as  their  ‘  ‘  Promised  Land  ”  by  large 
numbers  of  the  negroes  of  the  South, 
and  they  are  flocking  to  it  by  train - 
loads  from  North  Carolina  in  the  east 
to  Kansas  in  the  west.  In  and  out 
of  Congress  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
talk  about  colonizing  the  negroes  in 
particular  parts  of  this  country  and 
Africa  ;  why  not  make  an  experi¬ 
ment  by  establishing  a  negro  colony 
in  the  proposed  new  Territory  of 
Oklahoma? 


Our  friend  on  page  145  makes  a 
very  startling  display  of  figures  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  liquor  traffic.  There  is  no 
use  disguising  the  fact  that  this  state¬ 
ment  presents  the  views  of  thousands 
of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  We  are  not  speaking 
now  of  the  sense  or  of  the  absurdity 
of  these  figures.  We  merely  state 
what  we  know  to  be  true — that  very 
many  farmers  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  money  spent  for  liq¬ 
uor,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it, 
ought  to  go  for  the  purchase  of  food 
and  clothing.  There  are  about  this 
liquor  money  at  least  two  things  that 
no  one  will  dispute.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stantial  return  in  health,  strength 
or  pleasure  for  the  money  expended, 
while  it  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  may  be  least  expected  to  put  it  to 
any  good  use.  There  is  no  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  exact  amount  of  injury  done 
to  the  business  of  farming  by  the  liq¬ 
uor  traffic.  Probably  it  is  a  useless 
task  to  try  to  find  out.  We  would  bet¬ 
ter  all  confine  our  energies  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  truth — “Civilization 
must  destroy  the  liquor  traffic  or  be 
destroyed  by  it.” 


Potato  seeds  were  sown  in  pots  on 
February  24,  at  the  R.  G.,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  if  they  had  been  to¬ 
mato  seeds,  and  they  germinated  even 
more  freely.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  four  inches  high,  prick  them  out 
and  plant  them  in  little  (three-inch) 
flower  pots.  They  stand  transplant¬ 
ing  perfectly.  Excessive  growth  may 
be  checked  by  pinching  out  the  ter¬ 
minal  shoots  of  the  plants.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  do  this  since  it  induces  a  stocki¬ 
er  growth  and  a  stronger  main  stem. 
Never  allow  them  to  suffer  for  water 
while  careful  not  to  allow  the  soil  to 
become  soggy  from  too  much  of  it  or 
from  imperfect  drainage.  Prepare  a 
plot  in  the  garden  as  for  potatoes,  and 
m  May  (say  the  20th')  thump  out  the 
seedlings,  the  roots  of  which  will  hold 
-the  pot-soil  together,  and  plant  them 
one  foot  apart  in  rows  at  least  two 
feet  apart.  These  seedlings  thus  cared 
for  will  make  nearly  as  much  growth 
of  vine  as  will  potatoes  grown  from 
cut  or  whole  seed.  There  is  but  one 
serious  difficulty  in  raising  potatoes 
from  seed.  It  is  that,  when  first  set 
in  the  open  ground,  they  can  stand 
neither  the  potato  beetle  nor  Paris- 
green.  The  only  safety  is  in  covering 
them  at  once  with  mosquito  netting 
which  will. protect  them  from  the  po¬ 


tato  beetle  and  render  any  poisonous 
application  unnecessary. 

Everyone,  as  theR.  N.-Y.  has  often 
remarked,  may  just  as  well  originate 
his  own  varieties,  as  he  may  do  this 
with  no  more  bother  or  expense  than 
attends  the  culture  of  tomatoes.  The 
seeds  are  now  offered  by  several  of 
the  leading  seedsmen. 


COL,  PEARSON’S  TARDY  AD¬ 
MISSION. 

HEN  the  R.  N.-Y.  first  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  found  a 
partial  if  not  a  virtual  remedy  against 
the  rose-beetle,  we  were  met  by  a  flat 
denial  from  the  experienced  Col.  Pear¬ 
son,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  said  that 
he  had  tried  it  without  the  slightest 
helpful  effect.  We  insisted  that  he 
should  try  the  remedy  in  the  way  it 
had  been  so  often  used  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  feeling  confident  that  the 
results  of  his  and  our  trials  would 
differ  less  radically.  Mr.  Pearson 
states,  in  a  late  number  of  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  he  does  find  pyrethrum 
powder  of  service.  He  says  of  its  ef¬ 
fects  on  rose-beetles  that  it  paralyzes 
them.  They  fall  to  the  ground  and 
lie  helpless  for  a  time.  Men  may  then 
pass  along  both  sides  of  the  grape 
trellis  to  jar  the  vines  and  crush  the 
bugs  after  they  fall  upon  the  ground. 
“The  insect  powder  does  not  kill 
them,”  he  continues  ;  “it  only  stupe¬ 
fies  them  and  they  will  finally  recover 
and  fly  away.  Thus,  by  constant  at¬ 
tention  during  the  rose-bug  season  a 
portion  of  the  fruit  may  be  saved.” 

Col.  Pearson’s  admission  is  the  most 
that  the  R.  N.-Y.  claimed.  He  will 
still  find,  however,  that  he  might  well 
admit  a  trifle  more.  The  beetles  lie 
stupid  for  a  considerable  time — so 
long,  indeed,  that  a  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  vines  every  day  will  keep 
them  rid  of  all  rose-bugs  which  receive 
the  spray  and  the  flowers  will  be  in¬ 
jured  only  by  new-comers.  It  is  not 
true,  moreover,  that  the  pyrethrum 
does  not  kill  some  of  the  beetles,  as 
may  easily  be  ascertained  by  placing 
the  insects  which  have  received  the 
pyrethrum  water  in  any  open  vessel 
covered  by  mosquito  netting.  They 
lie  from  10  to  48  hours  in  a  paralyzed 
condition.  *  As  we  have  often  stated, 
many  recover,  but  some  perish.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  effect  of  pyrethrum 
on  nearly  all  insects  —  cabbage 
worms,  potato  beetles,  tent  cater¬ 
pillars,  flies,  etc.  The  remedy,  though 
not  specific,  is  as  effectual  against  the 
rose-beetle  as  against  any  other 
garden  insect. 


IS  IT  BUSINESS]? 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Republic  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  In  a  recent  letter  from  one  of 
them  we  are  informed  that  American 
salt  pork  retails  in  his  city  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  26  cents  per  pound.  He 
studies  the  quotations  for  such  pork  in 
New  York  and  the  price  paid  our 
farmers  for  live  hogs  and  then  repeats 
the  question  we  have  asked  so  many 
times — who  gets  the  profit  ? 

This  letter  from  our  Brazilian  friend 
calls  up  several  matters  about  which 
the  R.  N.  - Y.  has  been  thinking  close¬ 
ly  of  late.  We  have  the  largest  corn 
crop  we  have  ever  known  in  this 
country.  Hogs  and  pork  products  are 
low  in  price,  mainly  because  we  are 
practically  confined  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try  for  a  market.  There  is  little  for¬ 
eign  demand  for  our  corn,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  foreigners,  as  a  rule,  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  its  value  as  an  article  of  hu¬ 
man  food.  It  seems  to  us  settled  that 
if  we  are  to  expect  any  considerable 
increase  in  our  exports  of  corn,  it 
must  be  made  in  the  form  of  pork  pro¬ 
ducts —  the  ham,  bacon,  salt  pork, 
lard,  etc.,  produced  and  prepared  for 
shipment  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  known  what  quantities  of  these 
pork  products  are  consumed  in  Bra¬ 
zil  and  the  other  South  American  re¬ 
publics.  We  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  amount  is  large  and 
that  it  can  be  greatly  increased  with 
proper  business  management. 

Brazil  produces  vast  quantities  of 
coffee,  sugar  and  rubber,  which  we 
need  in  this  country.  There  is  a  very 
strong  and  growing  feeling  even 
among  those  who  advocate  a  tariff  on 
other  articles,  that  sugar  should  be 
admitted  free  of  duty.  In  fact,  we 
notice  that  Secretary"  Blaine  himself 
has  argued  in  favor  of  admitting 
South  American  sugar  free,  promis¬ 
ing  that  if  this  be  done  our  trade  with 


the  Southern  republics  will  be  largely 
increased.  In  other  words,  if  we  will 
agree  to  buy  our  sugar  of  Brazil  and 
give  her  a  fair  chance  to  make  the 
business  pay,  she  will  agree  to  give  us 
the  same  chance  in  her  home  markets 
with  our  pork  products,  dairy  goods, 
etc.  Is  this  “free  trade”  or  is  it  a 
sensible  “reciprocity”  business  prop¬ 
osition? 

Remember,  we  speak  now  of  sugar 
alone,  the  one  article  of  universal  con¬ 
sumption  which  we  are  least  able  to 
roduce  economically  in  this  country, 
uccessful  sugar-making  is  more 
thoroughly  dependent  upon  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  labor  than  any  other  industry 
we  know  of.  Again,  thousands  of 
Americans  depend  almost  entirely  for 
success  upon  the  prices  paid  for  com 
and  hogs,  while  thousands  more  are 
greatly  interested  in  these  products. 
In  theory,  at  least,  the  plan  we  have 
hinted  at  would  give  us  cheaper  sugar 
and  a  better  price  for  our  hogs  and 
corn. 

Outside  of  a  desire  to  foster  the 
sugar  industries  of  Louisiana,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Kansas  and  a  general  belief 
that  the  protective  system  should  not 
be  touched  at  all,  there  are  no  reasons 
why  sugar  should  not  be  free.  A 
bounty  for  the  American  grower 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  him  until 
he  can  compete  with  other  countries. 
Admit  that  the  tariff  was  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  as  a  measure  of  economy, 
it  is  not  needed  now.  In  our  own 
business  what  do  we  do  with  imple¬ 
ments  that  are  no  longer  needed  ?  We 
sell  them  for  the  best  price  we  can 
get.  If  this  country  can  dispose  of 
its  tariff  on  sugar  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der — the  price  to  be  paid  in  a  market 
for  our  own  products  which  are  not 
salable  here — is  it  not  business  to  do  so? 
There  are  other  matters  in  the  letter 
we  have  quoted  from,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later. 


BREVITIES. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  is  right  in  what  he  has 
to  say  this  week. 

There  are  localities  where  roots  will 
still  prove  more  valuable  than  silage. 

Read  “  Some  Remarkable  Novelties”  on 
page  156.  A  neat  bit  of  gentle  sarcasm. 

Read  C.  L.  Allen’s  reply  to  the  cjues- 
tion:  “Howto  Grow  Large  Pumpkins.” 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  not  bought 
feed  mills  simply  because  they  considered 
the  jaws  of  their  cattle  effective  enough. 

There  are  lots  of  seeds  sold  that  have 
life  enough  to  sprout  and  that  is  all.  They 
are  not  viable.  Weevil  eaten  peas  and 
beans  may  be  mentioned  as  examples. 

There  is  no  reason  apparent  to  us  why 
we  should  receive  from  two  to  five  copies  of 
the  same  agricultural  reports  and  bulletins. 
Is  this  the  way  to  spend  the  people’s  money? 

Mr.  Falconer’s  instructive  article  on 
page  153  will  be  read  with  interest  ly  all 
who  may  wish  to  grow  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees  from  seed.  It  will  be  concluded  next 
week. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  quantity  of  corn¬ 
stalks  to  feed  can  pay  for  a  cutter  in  one 
winter  The  chopped  pieces  should  go  in 
turn  to  the  manger,  the  stall  and  the  man¬ 
ure  pile. 

Did  vou  ever  think  of  the  immensity  of 
the  mill  which  we  call  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  ?  And  did  you  ever  think  that  it  is 
the  only  mil!  that  can  convert  the  material 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  into  food  for  the 
animal  kingdom  ? 

There  is  said  to  be  an  enormous  demand 
for  cuttings  of  Fay  Currants.  Geo.  S. 
Josselyn  writes  that  he  has  already  sold 
nearly  all  his  stock  and  could  have  easily 
sold  50,000  more.  The  market  for  currants 
seems  never  to  be  overdone. 

This  idea  that  fertilizers  are  washed  out 
of  the  soil  after  the  first  year  of  their  ap¬ 
plication  needs  a  good  deal  of  ventilating. 
The  farmer  who  is  afraid  to  trust  his  soil 
with  manure  or  fertilizer  can  hardly  expect 
that  his  farm  will  respect  him. 

It  is  a  little  early  to  talk  about  the  trade 
in  seed  potatoes  yet ;  but  the  indications 
point  to  a  brisk  business.  Many  farmers 
will,  as  a  point  of  economy,  use  smaller  po¬ 
tatoes  than  ever  before  for  seed  ?  There 
will  be  very  little  economy  in  this  after  all. 

C.  S.  Plumb,  now  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  position  of  Vice  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  Purdue  University  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.  This  enterprising 
young  man  will  do  good  work  and  lots  of 
it  wherever  he  goes.  He  prefers  Purdue 
because  he  can  live  right  on  the  farm.  The 
Tennessee  farm  is  a  mile  from  his  residence. 

The  latest  edition  of  Webster’s  diction¬ 
ary  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  accepts  as  its  au¬ 
thority,  gives  the  preference  to  “  dishorn.” 
It  follows  Shakspeare.  Did  Shakspeare 
know  about  dishorning  cattle  ?  The  dic¬ 
tionary  gives  dishonor,  “  to  deprive  of  hon¬ 
or;”  dishouse,  “to  deprive  of  house;” 
disarm,  “  to  deprive  of  arm.”  “Dis,”it 
says,  coincides  nearly  with  the  French 
“aes”  and  the  Latin  <rde.” 
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THE  METHOD  OF  THE  NIAGARA 
GRAPE  COMPANY. 


I  AM  often  asked  if  I  would  recommend 
individuals  to  plant  the  Niagara  Grape 
under  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Niagara 
Grape  Company.  I  have  never  advised  any 
one  to  take  this  course,  not  having  been 
well  informed  as  to  what  the  Niagara 
Company’s  scheme  was,  but  on  general 
principles  I  have  advised  my  friends  not  to 
enter  into  such  a  contract  with  any  one. 
First,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  comprehend  what  will  be  the 
result  with  such  a  contract ;  second,  because 
but  few  farmers  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  grape  culture  to  comprehend  what  will 
be  the  expense  of  cultivating,  staking, 
wiring,  pruning  and  enriching  the  soil  for 
12  acres  of  vineyard  for  a  long  period 
of  years,  or  whether  they  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  capital ;  nor  do  they  understand  the 
liability  of  an  entire  loss  of  the  crop  by 
frost  or  other  calamities ;  nor  are  they  in¬ 
formed  as  to  whether  their  location  is 
desirable  for  grape  culture  ;  neither  are  they 
posted  in  regard  to  the  prospective  markets 
for  grapes.  In  fact,  they  are  entering  into 
a  business  of  which  they  know  very  little. 
Usually  after  giving  such  advice  as  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  I  have  found  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  has  already  signed  his  contract,  and  is 
obliged  to  plant  whether  he  desires  to  or 
not,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been 
removed. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Monroe  County  Clerk’s  office  in  order  to 
inform  myself  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  contract,  so-called,  signed  by  those 
who  have  accepted  the  Niagara  Grape  Com¬ 
pany’s  method.  I  saw  but  one  of  these  con¬ 
tracts,  which  was  recorded  under  the  head 
of  Irregular  Mortgages,  and  covered  five 
pages,  each  page  being  about  15  x  20  inches 
in  size :  a  very  formidable  document,  in¬ 
deed,  in  appearance  and  size.  I  reget  that 
I  have  not  room  to  give  the  entire  contract. 

I  shall  attempt  to  give  only  a  few  of  the 
clauses  as  nearly  as  I  can  from  hasty  notes, 
not  attempting  to  be  exact. 

First.  The  planter  agrees  properly  to 
prepare  the  soil  which  he  states  is  suitable 
for  grape  culture,  to  nourish,  fertilize  and 
enrich  the  soil  and  properly  to  care  for  the 
vines  from  year  to  year,  properly  prune, 
gather  the  fruit,  pack  it  and  sell  it  in  the 
best  markets ;  also,  to  pack  the  fruit  in 
such  boxes  as  the  Niagara  Grape  Company 
shall  direct.  The  farmer  has  to  pay 
$2,129.00,  partly  in  notes  payable  at; the 
bank,  with  interest,  and  partly  payable  in 
fruit,  under  certain  conditions.  The 
maker  of  the  notes  reserves  the  right  to 
pay  $233.40  from  one  half  of  the  net  value  of 
or  amount  received  for  all  first  crops ;  the 
said  $233.  40  and  net  value  of  the  other  one- 
half  of  the  crop  to  be  paid  to  the  Niagara 
Grape  Company.  If  the  contract  is 
faithfully  kept  the  recorded  document  is  to 
be  null  and  void.  In  case  of  sale  of  the  land 
occupied  by  the  vineyard  or  in  case  of  j  udg- 
ment  against  the  same,  or  in  case  the 
farmer  shall  fail  to  make  full  payment  for 
the  vines,  as  above,  within  10  years,  the 
Niagara  Grape  Company  may  declare  the 
whole  sum  due  and  payable  immediately, 
and  this  contract  shall  be  a  lien  and  in¬ 
cumbrance  on  the  land  occupied  by  the 
vines  to  be  sold  as  well  as  on  the  vines. 

I  confess  that  this  may  be  an  inaccurate 
and  incomplete  report  of  the  contract,  but 
it  is  all  I  have  room  to  give.  Is  it  not 
astonishing  that  any  human  being  should 
be  so  short-sighted  as  to  sign  any  such 
paper,  considering  that  he  might  possess  the 
same  vineyard  at  less  expense  without 
signing  any  contract  of  the  kind.  The 
objections  to  signing  this  contract  are : 
First  :  It  encumbers  the  farm  apparently 
in  such  away  that  the  owner  could  not  give 
a  good  title  to  it  in  case  he  desired  to  sell  it ; 
nor,  apparently,  could  he  secure  a  loan 
upon  the  land  from  a  savings  bank  in  this 
State.  Second :  He  would  appear  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Niagara  Grape  Com¬ 
pany  should  they  or  their  successors  or 
assignees  desire  to  oppress  him,  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  contract  would  appear  to  be 
very  largely  in  favor  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
Company  and  against  the  party  on  whose 
land  the  grape  vines  are  planted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  vines  shall 
be  properly  cared  for ;  and  there  is  no  jury 
in  the  nation  that  could  agree  upon  what 
proper  care  of  a  vineyard  would  consist. 
Third :  The  fruit  must  be  sold  in  the  best 
market,  and  no  jury  in  the  country  and 
no  individual  could  decide  which  was  the 


best  market ;  hence  the  company  might 
have  the  right  to  declare  the  grapes  had  not 
been  sold  in  the  best  market,  that  the  vines 
had  not  been  properly  cared  for  and  that 
the  land  should  be  forfeited  for  such  or 
other  reasons.  Fourth :  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  vines  should  be  properly  pruned 
and  properly  boxed,  properly  cultivated, 
enriched,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  very  indefi¬ 
nite  and  all  in  favor  of  the  Niagara  Grape 
Company  and  tending  to  cause  trouble  to 
the  planter  if  the  Niagara  Grape  Company 
or  its  assignees  should  be  disposed  to  be 
technical. 

I  have  heard  many  comments  on  the 
system  conducted  by  the  Niagara  Grape 
Company,  by  practical  fruit  growers  in 
Western  New  York,  and  the  verdict  was 
unanimously  against  the  desirability  of  any 
planter  entering  into  such  a  contract.  The 
fact  was  deplored  that  so  many  had  so 
foolishly  encumbered  their  farms ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  the  number  of  farmers 
who  would  lose  their  farms  and  their  homes 
on  which  they  have  lived  for  many  years, 
was  liable  to  be  large  owing  often  to  their 
lack  of  knowledge  in  grape  culture,  to  their 
not  having  enough  capital  to  conduct  the 
business,  as  no  income  is  received  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  but  a  small  income  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  thereafter ;  and  owing  to  the 
liability  to  encounter  unfruitful  years  ; 
also,  owing  to  the  possible  decrease  in 
price  for  the  Niagara  Grape  fruit  in  the 
market.  These  statements  are  not  made 
with  any  spiteful  feelings  against  the  Niag¬ 
ara  Grape  Company,  which  I  believe  will 
do  all  it  contracts  to  do.  I  do  not  think  the 
company  intends  to  defraud  any  one.  So 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  composed  of  men  in  good 
business  standing.  What  I  desire  to  say  is, 
that  farmers  who  sign  the  Niagara'  Grape 
contract  as  I  have  seen  it  on  record,  are 
acting  unwisely  ;  that  by  signing  such  con¬ 
tracts  they  are  liable  to  come  to  grief. 

CHAS  A.  GREEN. 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


ICE  MACHINES. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  about 
ice-machines  among  us  dairymen  who  sup¬ 
ply  Brooklyn  with  milk.  Every  farmer 
who  sells  milk  or  makes  butter  uses  a 
large  quantity  of  ice.  Those  who  live  near 
the  shores  of  our  bays  are  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  owners  of  sloops  and  schoon¬ 
ers  to  bring  a  supply  from  Maine.  The 
freight  would  be  about  $2  per  ton  and  by 
the  time  a  farmer  living  a  few  miles  from 
the  landing  could  get  his  ice  stored,  it 
would  cost  him  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
very  short  ton.  Can  the  R.  N.-Y.  give  us 
some  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  an  ice  ma¬ 
chine  that  could  make  from  two  to  five 
tons  a  day  ? 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  is  a  sample  of  many  let¬ 
ters  ;  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  en¬ 
couraging  answer.  We  shall  investigate 
the  matter  still  further  and  obtain  all  the 
facts  possible. 

The  New  York  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co., 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  have,  at  207  Fulton  Street,  this  city, 
a  plant  which  cost  $100,000.  They  furnish 
cold  air  to  a  large  part  of  Washington 
Market,  manufacture  about  25  tons  of  ice 
per  day,  and  have  extensive  freezing  and 
cold-storage  rooms.  They  employ  about  15 
men.  They  inform  us  that  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  a  plant 
or  its  capacity,  because  there  are  so  many 
conditions  which  affect  the  result.  The 
larger  the  plant,  the  less  the  proportionate 
cost  of  the  ice.  A  steady,  unfailing  power 
is  necessary,  and  a  very  firm  foundation. 
It  will  cost  less  to  make  ice  from  water 
from  an  artesian  well  than  from  a  source 
where  the  water  is  warmer.  A  machine 
costing  about  $2,000,  will  turn  out  about 
500  pounds  of  ice  daily.  Any  good  engineer 
can  soon  learn  to  operate  one,  and  a  care¬ 
ful,  attentive  man  is  necessary,  or  great 
waste  may  result.  It  is  evident  that  the 
expense  of  a  plant  will  preclude  its  use  by 
farmers  generally,  though  the  larger 
creameries  and  factories  may  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous.  The  machinery  is  said  to  be 
quite  durable.  Manufacturers  of  ice-ma¬ 
chines  are  said  to  be  so  far  behindhand  with 
their  orders  that  an  order  placed  now  can¬ 
not  be  filled  before  July  or  August. 


THE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 


The  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Fanciers’ 
club  closed  last  Wednesday.  The  show  was 
generally  considered  a  success  so  far  as  at¬ 
tendance,  exhibits  and  general  interest  are 
concerned.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  full  re¬ 
ports  of  the  show  later  in  the  form  of  notes 


and  items  of  interest  picked  up  from  breed¬ 
ers  and  exhibitors.  This  week  we  wish  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  business  of 
poultry  keeping  as  indicated  by  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  There  is  every  evidence  that  the 
poultry  business  is  growing  in  importance. 
We  look  for  a  brisk  trade  in  breeding  birds 
and  eggs  this  spring.  There  will  be  no 
boom,  but  a  well-sustained  and  active  de¬ 
mand.  This  demand  will  come  mainly 
from  men  who  want  to  improve  their 
flocks  and  not  from  fanciers  who  lay  partic¬ 
ular  stress  upon  color  and  markings. 
There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  growing  desire  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  cattlemen  and  buy  and  sell  birds 
on  the  strength  of  their  actual  perform¬ 
ances  as  egg  or  meat  producers,  without  so 
much  regard  for  exterior  points.  No  one 
seems  to  know  just  how  this  record  system 
is  to  be  worked  out  with  poultry  ;  but  there 
is  a  demand  for  such  a  thing  and  this  de¬ 
mand  is  a  growing  one.  The  time  is  sure¬ 
ly  coming  when  it  will  pay  a  man  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  his  hens  are  of  a  su¬ 
perior  laying  strain. 

People  seem  to  be  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to 
grade  up  their  flocks  is  to  buy  a  trio  of 
birds  of  good  breeding.  There  is  too  much 
risk  in  buying  eggs.  The  most  important 
coming  change  in  the  poultry  business 
seems  to  be  the  partial  substitution  of  orders 
for  birds  for  orders  for  eggs.  There  will 
be  more  satisfaction  when  this  change  is 
brought  about. 

The  incubator  and  brooder  men  all  re¬ 
port  fair  business.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  craze  for  cheap  incubators  has  killed 
itself.  There  seems  to  be  less  experiment¬ 
ing  with  incubators.  Their  use  now  seems 
to  be  mainly  confined  to  those  who  do  bus¬ 
iness  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  warrant 
the  use  of  the  larger  incubators  which  con¬ 
tain  all  the  improvements. 

There  was  an  astonishing  display  of  the 
heavy  Asiatic  breeds.  The  Brahma  classes 
were  very  large.  A  systematic  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  boom  Light  Brahmas  again. 
It  hardly  seems  likely  that  it  will  succeed. 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  made  a 
fine  showing.  The  opinion  is  quite  general 
that  for  a  steady,  well-selling  breed  the  Wy¬ 
andotte  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Indian 
Game  class  was  quite  large.  These  birds 
seem  ugly  and  awkward,  but  we  are  assured 
that  they  are  good  layers  and  unsurpassed 
as  table  fowls.  They  are  to  be  “boomed” 
this  year.  The  egg  display  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  and  the  exhibit  of  “  dressed  carcasses  ” 
was  a  farce.  This  might  be  made  a  fine 
thing ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  in 
displaying  half  a  dozen  half-plucked  birds 
not  one  of  which  is  of  superior  form.  The 
darkest  eggs  were  those  from  Dark 
Brahma  hens.  This  fact  is  mentioned  be. 
cause  it  is  understood  that  New  York 
fashion  is  changing.  Where  snow-white 
eggs  were  once  demanded,  there  now  be¬ 
gins  to  be  a  call  for  the  darkest  eggs  possi¬ 
ble.  On  the  whole,  the  poultry  business  is 
promising.  There  will  be  quite  a  general 
desire  to  try  the  new  breeds  and  a  sound 
demand  for  good  stock  of  the  breeds  that 
may  now  be  considered  well  established. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


The  Acme  Harrow. — Agricultural  meth¬ 
ods  are  changing  so  rapidly  nowadavs,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  dis- 


f.  o.  b.  lots,  muriate  of  potash  $42.50,  sul¬ 
phate,  $30,  kainit  about  $13.50. 


Stas,  itnrt  flantsh 


“THE  IDAHO  PEAR.” 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer.  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Barry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  T.  T.  Lyon,  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  T.  Y.  Munson,  H. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Van  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  S3. 50 
Three  for  $6.00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHOTPEAR  CO., 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Pita  ot'  dost  40.111:7.  Warranieatrue  to  nims.  iiowoat 
i.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  o  f  Old  and  New 
ties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  Is  MSISSNEB,  Bnstaerg,  Mo. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES.  I 

AddressW  ,S.  UTTLEj 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

NEW  and  RARE,  OLD  RELIABLE.  Both) 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines.  Clematis, 
Rhododendrons,  etc.  Two  illustrated  catalogues  6c.  | 
Free  to  customers.  Wholesale  List,  FREE. 


Kind  Friend,  5?  you  grow 

CABBAGE 

and  do  not  already  know  that 
TILLINCHAST’S  PUCET 
SOUND  SEEDS  are  the  best 
in  the  World,  please  send  me 
your  address  and  I  will  mail  you 
some  free  trial  packages. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Rume,  Pa. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  baskets 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample- 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  C®» 
Detroit*  .Rich* 

.  Ifentionthls'DaDer. 


Lorillard  Tomato. 

Introduced  by  us  last  sea¬ 
son,  is  the  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown  ; 
unequalled  for  forcing  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a  pkt  of  the  original 
grower’s  seed,  and  our  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 
114  Chambers  St., 

P.  0.  Box  2541,  New  lork. 


FRUIT  PACKACES 


card  sound  old  methods  of  culture  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  old.  This  ten¬ 
dency  is  nowhere  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  use  of  harrows.  Most  of  the  recently 
invented  harrows  should  not  be  called  har¬ 
rows  at  all.  They  are  diggers  or  shallow 
plows.  They  stir  up  the  soil  to  a  greater 
depth  than  was  done  by  the  old  harrows, 
but  they  leave  the  surface  in  a  very  poor 
condition  for  seeding.  Unless  a  genuine 
harrow  is  used  after  them,  a  seeding 
can  hardly  be  fully  successful,  as  the 
surface  may  be  left  lumpy  and  uneven. 
The  great  office  of  the  Acme  pulverizing 
harrow,  clod  crusher  and  leveler  is  to  pul¬ 
verize,  crush  and  level.  For  this  special 
work  it  is  probably  unsurpassed.  It  will 
not  do  to  neglect  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  surface  of  the  seed-bed,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  nearer  a  harrow  ap¬ 
proaches  the  work  of  a  plow  the  poorer  its 
surface  work  is  likely  to  be. 


POTASH  FOR  FERTILIZERS. 


H.  C.,  Wallace,  N.  Y. — The  business 
department  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  just  suits  me. 
Where  can  I  get  potash  for  a  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  at  what  price  ? 

The  Mapes  Formula  Co. ,  158  Front  Street, 
New  York,  will_  supply _it.  Prices,  In  ton 
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Peach,  Pear  and  Grape  Baskets; 
(-3, 1-2  and  I  Bushel  Boxes; 
Bushel  &  1-2  Bu.  Stave  Baskets, 
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CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


*  4  A  DMIT  NOTHING  INTO  THE  HOUSE 
jtx.  THAT  IS  TOO  GOOD  FOR  DAILY  USE.” 
That  is  a  household  golden  rule  suggested 
by  Olive  Thorne  Miller  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 
What  a  comfort  it  would  be  if  it  were  al¬ 
ways  carried  out.  An  over-fine  house  is  a 
regular  Old  Man  of  the  Sea;  it  oppresses 
every  one,  and  what  a  misery  it  is  to  the 
children  ;  when  one  cannot  sit  down  with¬ 
out  rumpling  a  tidy,  or  move  without  up¬ 
setting  a  table,  or  a  basket,  or  a  screen,  or 
a  piece  of  miscellaneous  bric-a-brac,  there 
is  not  much  fun  in  living.  Certainly  a 
house  which  the  family  cannot  enjoy  is  not 
a  home  at  all.  It  should  be  as  pretty 
and  attractive  as  one  can  make  it,  but  it 
should  not  be  a  museum  of  gimcracks,  like 
the  flat  Mr.  Howells  describes  in  a  recent 
novel,  where  the  forlorn  dwellers  had 
to  store  away  several  barrels  full  of 
Japanese  curios  and  assorted  bric  a  brac 
before  they  had  room  to  move  about.  After 
the  bare  necessities,  books  and  flowers  are 
two  refinements  which  should  first  be  add¬ 
ed  ;  let  fancy-work  and  bric-a-brac  wait  a 
bit.  We  love  pretty  things,  but  there  are 
other  needs  of  more  importance.  The  home 
should  be  essentially  a  place  of  rest  and 
comfort,  and  it  certainly  ceases  to  be  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth  when  the  blinds  are 
always  drawn  down  to  keep  the  carpets 
from  fading,  and  the  windows  are  shut  to 
keep  the  dust  out,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  better  rooms  for  fear  of  tracking 
mud  into  them. 

* 

*•  * 

Harper’s  Bazar  suggests,  as  an  admir¬ 
able  remedy  for  that  very  objectionable 
habit  biting  the  nails,  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  in  a  strong  solution  ot  glycerine 
and  quinine,  after  each  washing.  The  in¬ 
tensely  bitter  taste  soon  checks  the  habit, 
which  is  usually  the  result  of  forgetfulness. 
It  is  really  a  dreadfully  disagreeable  trick, 
whether  in  children  cr  adults,  apart,  froili 
the  bad  effect  on  the  nails. 


What  a  number  of  toilet  uses  one  may 
find  for  common  salt ;  really,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  keep  a  little  jar  of  it  on  the  dress¬ 
ing-table.  In  cases  of  sore  throat,  salt-and- 
water  makes  a  good  gargle ;  when  the  ail¬ 
ment  is  merely  the  result  of  slight  cold  or 
fatigue  this  gargle  relieves  it  at  once,  and 
is  thoroughly  safe  to  use.  For  a  stuffy 
cold  in  the  head,  weak,  cold  salt-water  is  a 
great  relief,  when  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 
It  is  our  usual  cure  or  relief  for  this  afflic¬ 
tion.  The  same  solution,  used  quite  weak, 
is  admirable  to  remove  slight  inflam¬ 
mations,  such  as  redness  of  the  eyelids, 
or  an  inflamed  spot  left  by  a  pimple. 
When  the  eyes  look  inflamed  on 
first  getting  up,  bathing  them  in  the  weak 
salt  water  will  be  found  very  comforting. 
Another  use  for  salt,  recently  given  us,  is 
to  rub  it  into  the  roots  of  the  hair  to  re¬ 
move  dandruff.  We  were  told  to  rub  it 
lightly  in  at  night,  not  using  a  great  quan 
tity ;  in  the  morning  it  is  all  gone,  only 
leaving  a  slight  dampness.  We  have  not 
tried  the  remedy  ourselves,  but  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  harmless,  and  it  was  suggested 
by  a  lady  who  has  the  best  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  the  use  of  such  things 
in  the  toilet. 

* 

*  * 

We  often  think  that  our  hot,  dry  rooms 
are  frequently  responsible  for  premature 
wrinkles ;  it  is  noticeable  that  people  wTho 
are  much  in  a  steamy  atmosphere  are  little 
troubled  in  this  way.  So  we  think  that 
people  who  wish  to  keep  the  skin  smooth, 
instead  of  indulging  in  nostrums,  should 
try  a  simple  preventive :  when  lying  down 
after  extra  fatigue,  let  them  wring  out  a 
cloth  dipped  in  very  warm  water,  and  lay 
it  over  the  face,  keeping  the  eyes  closed. 
After  doing  this  for  15  minutes  the  skin  is 
beautifully  soft,  and  it  causes  a  decided 
improvement  of  the  complexion. 


FLOWER  CULTURE  FOR  COUNTRY 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


IF  the  young  boys  and  girls  living  in  the 
country  could  be  induced  to  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  they  would  soon 
become  interested  in  rendering  their  homes 
beautiful  and  attractive  and  would  not  be 
so  anxious  to  wander  off  eleswhere  in 
search  of  entertainment.  One  who  has 


cared  for  the  rose  tree  from  the  time  the 
first  cutting  was  put  into  the  ground,  look¬ 
ing  so  fragile  and  helpless,  until  the  slowly 
opening  bud  discloses  its  hidden  wealth  of 
color,  finds  infinitely  more  pleasure  in  its 
possession  than  he  who  simply  orders  from 
a  florist  a  plant  bearing  flowers  of  a  special 
color. 

The  farther  one  goes  in  flower  culture 
the  more  wonderful  are  the  secrets  that 
nurture  discloses,  and  when  science  adds  her 
wonderful  skill  the  effect  much  resembles 
witchcraft.  There  is  a  large  rose  tree  in  my 
garden  that  was  covered  not  many  weeks 
since  with  two  distinct  kinds  of  roses, 
part  of  the  branches  being  loaded  down 
with  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  a  large,  hand¬ 
some,  full-petaled  rose  of  a  silvery  pink 
color;  while  the  remainder  of  the  branches 
were  wreathed  with  exquisite  wild  roses 
with  dainty  pink  petals  growing  singly 
around  a  large  golden  center.  Their  foliage 
too  is  quite  different,  that  of  the  Baroness 
being  large  and  broad-leafed,  while  the 
foliage  of  the  other  is  small  and  pointed. 
Carrying  out  their  respective  natures  still 
further,  the  branches  of  the  wild  rose  are 
now  busy  making  seed  pods  and  the  more 
highly  cultured  Baroness  is  covered  with 
buds  getting  ready  for  another  season  of 
bloom.  A  florist  would  advise  cutting  out 
the  wild  rose,  for  the  Baroness  having  been 
grafted  on  its  stem,  the  shoot  that  has 
sprung  up  from  the  root  below  the  graft  is 
more  vigorous  than  the  graft  and  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  crowd  out  the  int  ruder.  But  I  in¬ 
tend  to  let  them  alone,  the  sight  is  such  a 
curious  one  to  all  who  enter  my  garden, 
and,  besides,  the  blossoms  are  so  lovely 
mingled  together,  so  like  in  color  yet  so  dis¬ 
similar  in  growth. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  to  study  the 
nature  of  vines,  creepers,  and  trailing 
plants.  How  many  children  are  there  who 
know  that  nearly  all  vines  will  twine  in  one 
direction  only  ;  if  you  compel  a  tendril  to  go 
contrary  to  its  nature  it  refuses  to  grow 
until  it  slowly  untwists  and  starts  out 
right.  As  a  class,  vines  appear  to  have 
more  of  what  is  called  “  vegetable  instinct” 
than  any  other  variety  of  plants.  In  fact, 
a  close  observer  of  their  habits  declares  that 
the  amount  of  apprehension  they  display 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  them  pos¬ 
sessed  of  reasoning  powers.  Suppose  you 
have  a  wild  vine  planted  out  in  open  ground 
with  no  available  support,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  you  drive  down  a  wooded  staff  within 
a  short  distance  of  one  of  its  many  runners 
that  are  reaching  out  in  all  directions  for 
something  to  take  hold  of.  You  will  find 
the  next  morning  that  the  wise  little  vine 
has  moved  several  inches,  if  it  be  one  of  the 
rapidly  growing  species,  in  the  direction  of 
the  staff.  Remove  the  staff  and  place  it  the 
next  evening  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vine,  and  on  the  following  morning  you 
will  find  that  the  same  runner  has  reversed 
its  course  and  is  again  reaching  out  toward 
the  staff.  Now  suppose  instead  of  a  staff, 
you  arrange  a  stout  cord  or  wire  within 
reach  of  the  vine,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
It  may  remain  there  for  days  and  the  vine 
appear  to  be  unaware  of  its  vicinity.  If 
anything,  the  runners  will  turn  away  from 
it,  knowing  full  well  that  ever  since  the 
world  began  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
lift  themselves  from  the  earth  by  the  aid  of 
wooden  supports,  not  by  the  assistance  of 
either  cord  or  wire. 

These  and  many  other  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  children  during 
their  leisure  hours  for  their  instruction  and 
amusement,  for  I  can  imagine  no  pleasant¬ 
er  way  of  spending  one’s  time  than  in  culti¬ 
vating  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiar  habits  of  growing  plants,  and  of 
reading  the  wonderful  accounts  which 
natural  history  gives  of  those  indigenous 
to  foreign  countries.  There  appears  to  be 
quite  as  much  variety  in  their  dispositions 
as  in  their  manner  of  growth,  some  being 
clinging  and  dependent,  while  others  are 
cruel  and  barbarous,  actually  setting  traps 
with  their  open  blossoms  to  catch  unwary 
insects  and  even  small  birds.  After  the 
prey  is  secured,  we  are  told  that  the  petals 
of  the  flowers  tightly  close  and  when  the 
poor  little  prisoner  dies  its  body  is  consum¬ 
ed  by  its  rapacious  captor.  W  e  also  read  of 
aquatic  plants  that  subsist  upon  fish 
caught  in  the  same  way,  secreting  a  sub¬ 
stance  in  their  flower  cells  which  serves  as 
bait.  hortense  Dudley. 

- - 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


FEAR  not  soltitude.  It  is  harmless  as 
the  pure  moonlight,  whose  silver 
rays  portray,  in  the  palaces  of  the  ungodly, 
hellish  specters,  and  in  the  cottages  of  the 

pious,  bright  angels  of  heaven . 

Cicero  said  that  careful  attention  to  one 


thing  often  proves  superior  to  genius  and 
art . 

Let  us  all  resolve,  says  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 
first,  to  attain  the  grace  of  SILENCE ; 
second,  to  deem  all  fault-finding  that 
does  no  good  A  SIN,  and  let  us  all  resolve, 
when  we  are  happy  ourselves,  not  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  for  our  neighbors  by  calling 
on  them  to  mark  every  painful  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  feature  of  their  daily  life ;  third, 
to  practice  the  grace  and  virtue  of  praise. 

Schiller  says  that  truth,  like  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  will  pass  down  in  30  frag¬ 
ments  to  posterity ;  but  posterity  will 
collect  and  recompose  them  into  a  goddess. 

If  you  will  let  Christ  have  unhindered  flow 
into  your  will  and  your  affections  you  will 
be  not  barren  or  unfruitful,  but  will  abound 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Take  a  large  life 
with  you  into  Heaven . 


An  Interesting  Origin.— Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color  was  originated  and 
perfected  in  the  study  of  colors  in  grasses 
and  traced  to  cream  and  butter  with  one 
of  Beck’s  fine  London  microscopes. — Adv. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  AGNES  E.  M.  CARMAN. 


SOME  REMARKABLE  NOVELTIES. 


HAVING  faithfully  studied  the  various 
catalogues  for  some  weeks,  I  have  at 
length  ventured  to  make  out  my  list  of 
seeds,  and  knowing  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  aid  its  friends,  I  herewith  submit 
the  same,  desiring  its  opinion  thereon.  I 
have  selected  entirely  from  the  novelties, 
both  because  they  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
older  kinds  and  because  some  of  the  seeds¬ 
men  give  extra  packets  of  new  things  to 
those  whose  orders  show  great  interest  in 
novelties. 

In  beans,  I  have  selected  from  W.’s  cata¬ 
logue  a  new  early  wax  bean  for  the  reason 
that  “it  has  never  shown  the  slightest  in¬ 
dication  to  rust  or  spot  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  is  the  hardiest,  earliest,  most 
productive,  richest,  best-flavored  wax  bean 
ever  raised.”  From  M.’s  catalogue  I  have 
taken  M.’s  Butter  Wax,  because  “  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  earliest,  contains  more 
meat  than  any  other,  and  is  less  liable  to 
spot  than  any  other.”  Of  course,  I  must 
have  B.’sBush  Lima,  even  if  he  does  charge 
75  cents  for  four  beans,  for  next  year  the 
price  will  be  25  cents  for  a  packet  of  15 
beans,  and  I  may  be  able  to  sell  all  I  raise 
at  a  high  price ;  and  probably  I  shall  get 
the  prize  of  §100  which  B.  offers  for  the 
most  prolific  plant. 

In  corn,  I  have  made  three  selections : 
The  first  is  M.’s  Ever-bearing  Sweet  Corn, 
“a  magnificent  variety  which  developed  26 
ears  from  one  grain  last  year,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  kernels  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
cob.  It  is  also  ornamental,  both  stalks  and 
husks  being  a  lovely  red.”  W.  has  no  really 
wonderful  new  sort  this  year,  his  best  be¬ 
ing  Simpsonia  Prolific  Sweet,  which  is  “the 
most  productive  variety  in  cultivation, 
with  fine,  large,  handsome  ears  and  all  the 
creamy,  sweet,  and  delicious  flavor  of  the 
best  small-eared  sorts.”  From  B.’s  list  I 
have  taken  the  Maplewood  Prolific  Pop¬ 
corn,  for  the  children.  They  will  go  into 
raptures  over  it,  “as  single  stalks  have 
produced  as  high  as  18  ears  (which  is  very 
good,  indeed,  for  a  pop-corn),  and  many 
ears  reach  eight  inches  in  length.”  I  also 
learn  from  C.’s  description  of  it,  that  10 
stalks  bore  121  ears,  an  average  of  12  ears 
to  a  stalk,  and  that  it  pops  white,  which  I 
consider  a  very  desirable  characteristic. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  before  to  have 
heard  of  so  prolific  and  promising  a  va¬ 
riety  ! 

Our  family  are  especially  fond  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a 
rich  treat  this  year,  as  this  fine  vegetable 
has  been  lately  so  improved.  I  was  puzzled 
to  decide  as  to  the  best,  and  I  fear  I  have 
been  really  grasping  about  it ;  for  I  have 
four  kinds  on  my  list.  M.’s  Prize  Earliest 
“  surpasses  in  earliness  Snowball  (the  late 
standard)  and  every  known  variety.  In 
1888  every  plant  produced  a  superb  head 
that  surpassed  every  variety  in  earliness, 
size,  and  quality.”  That  ought  to  be 
enough  for  any  man,  but  B.’s  Best  Early 
has  proved  to  be  “  the  best  early  cauliflower 
in  cultivation,  remarkable  for  extra  earli¬ 
ness,  and  certainty  to  head,  and  the  leaves 
naturally  protect  the  heads,”  so  I  put  that 
down  too.  The  great  advantage  of  W.’s 
Early  Denmark  is  “its  unfailing  certainty 


to  head ;  ”  and  it  is  not  only  the  “  earliest 
but  the  finest,  best  and  surest  header,  fully 
a  week  ahead  of  the  Snowball  or  any  other, 
and  producing  large,  solid  heads,  twice 
the  size  of  any  other.”  I  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  these  three,  but  my  better  half 
had  seen  H.’s  catalogue  and  wanted  the 
kind  he  called  Long  Island  Beauty  because 
“  every  plant  makes  fine  heads,  which  aver¬ 
age  larger  than  any  other  sort,  and  it  is 
earlier  than  the  Snowball  and  better  in 
every  respect.”  We  shall  use  cauliflower 
every  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July. 

In  peas,  my  list  includes  B.’s  Quality,  be¬ 
cause  “it  is  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisite 
in  flavor  of  all  peas.”  W.  adds  to  this  that  the 
peas  retain  their  fresh  green  color  and  fine 
flavor  even  when  old,  although  he  does  not 
say  how  old.  I  think  perhaps  a  year  is  as 
long  as  they  will  keep  sweet.  But  for  a 
real  acquisition,  I  pin  my  faith  to  a  variety 
that  M.  catalogues,  which  he  calls  New 
Abundance.  I  am  free  to  say  that  if  I  had 
not  seen  the  picture  I  could  scarcely  have  re 
alized  the  enormous  bearing  power  of  this 
pea.  Four  rows  are  shown,  which  form 
regular  perfect  hedges,  evenly  trimmed, 
and  scantily  topped  with  leaves,  while  all 
the  rest  is  peas,  the  pods  overlapping  solid¬ 
ly  like  shingles  on  a  house,  “  three  inches 
to  the  weather  ”  !  I  wish  I  had  had  it  when 
I  was  market-gardening;  I  could  have  eas¬ 
ily  “outstripped”  all  competitors.  Imeantto 
have  Telephone  and  Stratagem,  each  of 
which  bears  12  or  13  enormous  peas  in  a  pod ; 
but  as  I  have  tried  them  once  or  twice  and 
they  did  not  succeed  under  my  treatment — 
seven  or  eight  to  a  pod  being  about  all  I 
could  muster — I  thought  I  would  study  on 
the  matter  another  year, and  try  to  learn  how 
to  get  such  enormous  yields.  By  comparing 
catalogues  and  various  reports  one  can 
learn  a  great  deal. 

The  picture  of  the  Heavenly  Pepper 
shows  about  250  peppers— two  to  three 
inches  long,  and  taking  the  place  of  leaves 
—on  one-half  <  f  the  best  plant.  Is  it  any¬ 
way  lik6ly  that  I  can  approach  to  that,  if  I 
try  it,  or  is  it  only  the  regular  seedsmen 
who  can  grow  peppers  so  abundantly  ?  I 
remember  I  had  hard  work,  one  year,  to 
get  half-a-dozen  to  a  plant  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and  very  productive  Golden  Dawn 
Pepper. 

In  tomatoes  my  list  is  confined  to  the 
odd,  new  kinds,  as  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  Ignotum  last  year,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
“very  early  and  a  prodigious  bearer,  the 
handsomest  and  most  desirable  of  all.” 
That  will  do  very  well;  but  I  want  the 
Peach  Tomato,  as  we  have  no  peaches ;  and 
the  New  Zealand  Fig  Tomato  because  “it 
will  make  figs  equal  to  the  best  Smyrnas 
when  properly  cured.”  This  is  a  point  we 
have  never  before  reached  in  tomatoes,  I 
think.  We  have  had  tomato  figs,  but  not 
Smyrnas  from  tomato  plants.  I  shall  not 
get  the  Station  Tree,  as  I  had  it  two  years 
ago,  before  it  reached  its  present  state  of 
catalogue  perfection,  and  it  was  then  no 
earlier  than  several  good  sorts,  and  bore 
small,  flat,  ugly-colored  fruits,  which  were 
so  irregular  that  I  almost  fear  the  old  Fiji 
will  be  the  next  new  evolutionary  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

I  have  plenty  of  good  melon  seed  on  hand ; 
but  it  is  all  of  the  summer  kinds.  I  shall 
try  J.’s  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Water¬ 
melon,  and  the  Christmas  Pineapple  Musk- 
inelon.  This  last  is  running  quite  an  op¬ 
position  to  B.’s  Bush  Lima,  both  claiming 
to  be  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  uovel- 
ty  ever  offered.  “It  is  really  the  fact,” 
they  say,  that  these  melons — which  are  of 
better  quality  than  any  musk-melon  now 
in  cultivation— “  will  keep  in  good,  sound 
eating  condition  through  the  winter 
months,  without  losing  any  of  their  rich, 
spicy  fragrance,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  as  common  to  have  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  musk-melons  on  our  table  at  midwin¬ 
ter,  as  it  is  now  in  summer.”  I  was  quite 
vexed  that  the  introducer  forgot  to  state 
whether  these  melons  are  cooling  like  the 
summer  kinds,  or  the  reverse,  to  suit  the 
season.  I  notice  that  W.  offers  one  novelty 
that  none  of  the  others  have  yet  acquired, 
viz:  “A  cure  for  hard  times.”  I  fancy  he 
holds  the  entire  stock.  I  was  a  little  afraid 
of  it,  so  did  not  put  it  on  my  list. 

On  figuring  up  I  find  that  one  packet  each 


Itt i c c II a n c o u $  v  c  v  t  i  .$  i  n  jj  . 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castor  u> 
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of  the  above  novelties— and  two  of  the  Bnsh 
Lima — will  cost  me  several  hard-earned 
dollars,  which  fact  reminds  me  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  tuneful  warning:  “They  all  run 
after  the  farmers’  cash.”  I  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  any  money,  so  if  there  are 
any  of  the  above  that  I  would  better  go 
slow  on,  will  the  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  of  the 
fact  ?  C.  S.  VALENTINE. 

Union  County,  N.  J. 


MORE  ABOUT  SINCERITY. 


IT  appears  to  be  the  verdict  that  it  is  not 
right  to  tell  people  just  what  we  think 
in  order  to  be  sincere.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  received  from  a  friend  a  reproof 
which  my  calm  judgment  resented.  At 
first  criticism  might  anger  or  grieve  me, 
but  afterwards,  when  I  had  had  time  to 
think,  I  was  thankful  for  it,  in  order  that  I 
might  amend.  We  cannot  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,  and  sometimes  it  seems  posi¬ 
tively  cruel  to  let  a  person  go  on  in  some 
disagreeable  habit  which  a  few  admonitory 
words  might  correct.  But  as  it  has  been 
shown  that  plain  speaking  does  more  harm 
than  good — and  surely  it  can  but  be  evil  if 
delivered  in  a  malicious  spirit — there  is  one 
thing  that  we  must  do  if  we  would  not  be¬ 
come  false  indeed — we  must  bring  our 
hearts  up  to  our  actions;  we  must  really 
think  of  people  as  kindly  as  we  act  towards 
them.  We  must,  by  intuition,  put  our¬ 
selves  in  their  places,  learn  to  look  at 
things  with  their  eyes,  feel  as  they  feel, 
think  as  they  think.  We  must  take  into 
consideration,  not  only  their  education  and 
surroundings,  but  the  blood  that  runs  in 
their  veins  ;  divine  how  inherited  charac¬ 
teristics.  with  this  or  that  training,  have 
been  emphasized  into  what  we  consider 
faults ;  in  short,  trace  many  streams  to 
their  fountain-head.  And  then  we  must 
take  care  that  we  do  not  treat  ourselves  to 
the  indulgence  that  we  accord  to  others, 
which  th  re  will  be  danger  of. 

CANDACE  W.  MACOMBEK. 


MINCE  PIES. 


SOME  housekeepers  never  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  mince  pies,  unless  they  cook  a 
great  piece  of  meat,  and  pare  apples  by  the 
peck.  While  a  quantity  of  mince-meat  is 
always  a  satisfaction,  at  least  one-half 
should  be  canned  for  the  future,  in  order 
that  the  long-keeping  qualities  of  mince 
pies  may  not  be  a  temptation  to  make  them 
in  such  quantities  that  they  appear  upon 
the  table  once  every  day,  if  not  three  times, 
till  they  become  no  treat  at  all,  and  any 
other  kind  of  pie  will  be  sure  of  a  welcome. 

Whenever  one  can  make  out  a  pint  of 
minced  beef  a  few  pies  are  possible.  I  once 
made  some  mince  pies  without  a  scrap  of 
meat,  but  with  a  bowl  of  beef  jelly  to  start 
with,  “and  not  a  creature  knew  it.”  A 
good  mince  pie  should  never  reveal  its  con¬ 
tents,  and  should  have  a  smell— a  smell 
that  goes  away  beyond  the  one  that  ac¬ 
companied  Bob  Cratchit’s  “  Christmas 
Pudding,”  for  it  recalls  all  the  desserts 
eaten  throughout  the  year,  while  singling 
out  no  special  one.  It  always  demands  a 
good  crust,  crisp,  yet  sufficiently  firm  to 
serve  its  purpose  with  confidence,  after 
which  it  should  dissolve,  unfelt  and  un¬ 
mourned. 

My  recipe  for  mince  pies  is  much  like  the 
one  I  use  for  sweet  pickles,  which  I  make 
sour  with  vinegar,  sweet  with  sugar, 
slightly  warm  with  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
spicy  with  spices.  Should  I  recall  what  I 
put  in  my  last  mince-meat,  I  think  it 
would  read  :  one  pint  of  finely  minced  beef, 
three  pints  of  minced  apples,  four  tea-cup¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  one  table-spoonful  of  ginger,  cinna¬ 
mon  and  salt,  some  grated  dried  orange 
peel,  a  little  water  in  which  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  cloves  had  been  boiled,  and  sufficient 
water  to  allow  the  mixture  to  boil  safely 
till  the  apples  were  cooked,  and  then  it 
should  simmer  to  a  resemblance  of  jam  ;  I 
would  have  added  a  cup  of  seeded  and 
finely  shredded  raisins,  had  they  been  at 
hand,  but,  instead,  when  the  mixture  had 
cooled,  I  added  a  table-spoon ful  of  winter- 
green  extract,  which  takes  their  place  (as 
far  as  flavor  is  concerned),  unless  a  house¬ 
hold  contains  a  Jack  Horner  bent  on  “put¬ 
ting  in  his  thumb.”  MEDORA  CORBETT. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


TTING  COMFORTABLES. 

WHERE  quilting-frames  take  up  more 
room  than  can  be  conveniently 
spared,  a  very  good  job  may  be  done  by 


spreading  it  on  the  table  to  tie ;  if  it  is  an 
extension  table,  all  the  better.  Spread  the 
lining  on  the  floor,  put  on  the  batten  even¬ 
ly  and  then  the  top,  pinning  the  stuff  se¬ 
curely  at  the  edges.  Begin  at  one  side  and 
as  fast  as  it  is  finished,  fold  it  up  for  con¬ 
venience  and  so  continue  until  the  whole 
is  tied.  I  find  this  a  saving  of  labor  and 
the  work  is  just  as  satisfactory  after  it  is 
done  as  if  it  had  been  sewed  to  quilting 
frames. 

PAINTING  CRACKS  IN  CROCKERY. 

There  is  often  a  thin  place  in  pitchers, 
which  develops  into  a  crack,  which  causes 
the  pitcher  to  leak'  A  couple  of  coats  of 
white  paint  put  on  over  the  crack,  if  plenty 
of  time  is  given  it  to  dry,  will  make  the 
pitcher  as  good  as  new,  although,  perhaps,  it 
will  not  look  quite  so  well.  I  use  white 
lead  and  oil  for  the  paint. 

TO  REMOVE  STAMPS. 

When  it  is  desired  to  remove  an  unused 
stamp  from  an  envelope  or  piece  of  paper, 
lay  the  paper  on  the  top  of  some  water, 
stamp  upwards,  and  in  five  minutes  it  may 
be  removed  as  good  as  new. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


MINED  PICKLES. 

One  dozen  green  peppers,  one  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  three  quarts  of  small 
onions,  100  small  cucumbers,  two  quarts  of 
string  beans,  four  heads  of  cauliflower. 
Nasturtiums  if  you  wish.  Soak  the  pep¬ 
pers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans  and 
onions,  all  sliced,  (if  the  onions  are 
small  cut  but  once)  in  weak  brine  over¬ 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  and  add  cau¬ 
liflower  and  vinegar  with  a  little  sugar. 
Let  all  come  to  a  boil  andean  immediately. 

FRENCH  MIXED  PICKLES. 

One-half  peck  of  green  tomatoes  sliced, 
one  quart  of  onions  sliced,  100  cucumbers 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Put  together  into 
salted  water  (two  handfuls  of  salt  are 
enough)  stand  24  hours,  drain  dry,  add  one- 
half  ounce  of  celery  seed,  one  table-spoonful 
of  mixed  mustard  seed,  one  table-spoon 
of  tumeric  powder,  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one-half  tea  spoonful  of  black  pep¬ 
per,  one  gallon  of  good  vinegar.  Does  not 
need  bottling.  ADELLE  BUTTON. 


MAKING  POTATO-BALLS. 

PARE,  boil,  drain  off  all  water  and  mash 
enough  potatoes  to  make  an  ordinary  tea- 
cupful ;  add  half  a  tea-cupful  of  sugar  and 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  mix  well ;  let  cool ;  then 
add  yeast,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  ; 
let  stand  three  days. 

MAKING  BREAD  FROM  POTATO-BALLS. 

Proceed  as  in  making  the  first  balls, 
leaving  out  the  yeast:  when  cool,  add  the 
balls ;  mix  well  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night  (in  the  morning  take  out  a  cupful 
for  the  next  batch),  to  the  rest  add  a  quart 
of  water  and  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter  or 
sponge  ;  let  it  rise,  when  it  will  be  ready  to 
mix  and  work  like  any  light  bread.  Mix 
bread  very  stiff. 


THATCHER'S 

-ORANGE- 

BUTTER  COLOR 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED  IT? 

It  is  A  perfect ButterCoiob 
PURESWin^WHOLISOME: 

|-jTHATCHER  MT6.CQ  POTSOAPI  NT. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Bntter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25  cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
don’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  ,  Potsdam.  X.  Y. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self- threading  Sewing  Needles. 

The  blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight  Finest  needfe  made  MiJl 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes;  do  not  cut  ihe  thread. 
Sample  paper  10e.:  3  for  25c.;  12  for  75c. 
Xew  England  Novelty  Mfg.  Co., 
24  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT 

Upon  favorable  terms,  in  a  thriving  town  of  2,000  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  line  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  o'  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Write  to 

THE  SPRAGUE  CREAMERY  COMPANY, 
Sprague,  Lincoln  County,  Wash. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFLv- COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
iv  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation-  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass- 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  boils 
or  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 
Freezing  does  not  damage  it  I 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction ! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  yon  will  buy  no  other 
13?"  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 

DesMoinea.  ....  IOW  \ 


Pi.sceUuncou.s  gnJifrtisincj. 


P||  ro  Instant  relief .  Final  cure  in  10  days  and 
ILCdi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  A  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New’  York  City. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady :  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  witli  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield.  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $lj  six  $5.  Worth  $o  a  bottle. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BXIXIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OK  all  druggists. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  rATONCE-A 


P  few  good  men  to  sell 
I  oar  goods  b y  sample  to  the  wholesale 
■and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
taan  afactnrera  i  a  ear  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perm  »- 
tentpo*!tloB.  Hoaey  advanced  for  wares,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
fcecuia  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago.  III.,  or  Cincinnati*  Q 


8k.\cham*s  Pills  cure  sick  headache. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THU  RUBAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

_ _  1 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there- 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

.'referred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ada.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  pri  y  of  the  F.ural  New-Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year  . *2.00 

**  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16J4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

as  second-class  mall  matter. 


jl  eerts*  and  -flattls;. 


ME  IB-M  SEES  POTATOES 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.. 

Offer  a  Superior  Stock  of  Northern-grown  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  carefully  put  up  In  barrel"  of  2-H  bushels  each, 
of  the  following  Standard  sorts:  Extra  Early  Essex, 
the  EaFliest  and  best  for  market;  Ohio  Junior, 
Farlv.  fine  quality,  large  and  prodectlve;Xew  Queen, 
Early  fine  quality.Iarge  and  productive-  New  Beauty 
of  Elberon,  very  Early,  of  superior  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductive:  Benutv  of  Hebron,  a  Standard  sort  for 
market;  Early  Rose,  from  the  Houlton Stock— none 
better. 

WETHERSFIELD  GROWN  ONION  SEED. 

Extra  Early,  Medium  and  Large  Red.  finest 
grown;  Yellow  Danvers  Globe;  Red  and  White 
Globe,  etc..,  etc. 

HAWLEY’S  Improved  East  Hartford  Extra 
Enrlv  Pea«,  the  Earliest  market  variety  known. 
4  Qts.  65  cents  ;  Peck,  $1.25 ;  Bushel,  $5..  freight  or  ex¬ 
press. 

Our  New  Seed  Catalogue  for  1890  sent  free 
to  all— lots  of  new  and  good  things.  Try  “Hawley’s” 
Flower  Seeds. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO,  Seedsmen, 

498  and  500  Main  Street.  Hartford  Conn. 


POTATOES  AND  SEEDS.  ZZ'iXZ: 

Earlv  Sunlit  Star.  Early  Xew  Zealand.  Early  Minster, 
and  over  100  other  varieties  of  Potatoes:  FarliestCorn 
and  Caboage  In  the  world,  and  best.  Beet  (Newl 
Catalogue  and  packet  Green  and  Gold  Watermelon 
Free  if  vou  mention  R  V.-Y. 

GEO.  A.  DONNELL,  W-ierloo.  N.  Y. 


MAILED 


The  WM.  H. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
mailing  size  TREES.  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
YINES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOON  CO.,  Morrisvilie,  Pa. 


t>  a  XTCTTrC  _I  wi!l  pav  S5-00  for  the 
JU  ioLJLlijo.  largest  Pa^sy  raised  from 

my  seed.  Seeds.  25e.  per  package.  Plants.  2c.  each. 

FR  ANK  DAY,  Webster,  Mass. 


Woodlawn  Nurseries 

and  FRUIT  FARM.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  learn 
all  about  my  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Grapes.  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Rhubarb  and  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Roses,  etc 

A.  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


prrnc  RFRRY  PLANTS,  VINES,  TREES. 

OCCUO)  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  nrioes.  Free 
List.  ALLYN  BROS.’  Nurseries,  Palmyra  N.  Y. 


THE 


are  those  put  up  by 

D. M. FERRY &.CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  \ 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S£ED  ANNUA*. 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers.  1 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Send  for  our 

1890 

Catalogue ! 

hieh  wemailfreetoall  pur- 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
complete  list  of  everything 
lat  is  desirable  in  V egetable 
Flower  Seeds  Select 
b'ield  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
pring  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c..  Ac. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT, 

SEEDSMAN, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
Mention  this  paper. 


■■  ■■■  mm  for  the 

FkIIITwor™§  fa,r 

llUll  NEW  YORK  GROWN  STOCK. 

■  ■  ■  ■  ■  STRONG,  HEALTHY  and  VIGOROUS, 


I  , OOO, OOOSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries.  Grapes.  Currants  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds.  1.000,000  Vegetable  Plants  of  Cabbage.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Tomato  Celery.  Etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  X.  Y. 


379 :  FRUIT  TREES 

varieties |  VINES  plants,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plain,  Quince, 
**trn wberrv.  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  (  ur- 
runts.  Grapes,  Gooseberries.  Ac.  Sendfor  cat¬ 
alogue.  j.  S.  COLLINS,  Nloorestown,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU 
WANT  A 


FARM 


i  X 


FLORIDA? 

The  J  T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

(Railway’s  and  Steamers!  cover  one  thousand  utiles 
territory ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 
WE  WANT  WORKERS. 

Good  lands  sold  (’HEAP,  and  first  freight  and  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 

JD  DADDOTT  Land  Commissioner, 

.  H.  “Annul  I,  J.  T.  &  K.  W.  System 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


AGENTS 


and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  X.  D.  Bates.  164  W. Rob¬ 
ot  ns  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day, 
S?tl  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Publish tva’  Desk 


Don’t  Try  to  Teach  Me  any  New 
Tricks. 

- +*•* - 

The  R.K-Y.  proposes  to  keep 
a  representative  “on  the  road7’ 
writing  up  special  points  of  in¬ 
terest  for  farmers.  “  Among  the 
Asparagus  Growers” — see  page 
163 — is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  descriptive  of  actual  farm 
practices.  Other  accounts  of 
special  farm  industries  will  fol¬ 
low. 

- - 

HINTS  ON  ADVERTISING. 


HOW  SHREWD  USERS  OF  PRINTER’S  INK  TEST 
MEDIUMS. 

The  newspaper  which  is  a  good  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  gives  to  the  initiated  and  ex¬ 
perienced  advertiser,  proofs  of  such  fact  in 
every  line  of  the  paper  and  in  every  item  of 
its  management  and  equipment.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  something  that,  nowadays,  un¬ 
fortunately,  is  lightly  claimed  without 
truth  or  foundation,  but  the  claim  if  true, 
is  substantiated  to  the  knowing  ones  by  the 
paper  itself.  If,  for  instance,  you  find  a 
newspaper  that  has  lived  and  flourished  on 
its  own  income  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
while  all  those  about  it  have  died  or  been 
swallowed  by  rival  concerns ;  if  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  good  territory,  with  excellent 
train  facilities  that  enable  it  to  reach, 
shortly  after  the  hour  of  publiction,  all 
points  of  that  territory ;  if  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  paper  indicates  prosperity  ; 
if  its  news  columns  bristle  with  interesting 
matter  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  the  possession  of 
enterprise.  *  *  *  If  its  space  commands 
a  good  price  and  its  advertisers  display  en¬ 
terprise  and  knowledge  of  advertising 
methods ;  if  its  press  facilities  are  such  as 
are  demanded  only  by  large  circulation  ;  if 
it  is  never  known  to  cut  its  advertising 
rates.  *  *  *  And,  in  fact,  if  it  answers 
the  thousand  and  one  little  tests  that  the 
shrewd  advertiser  so  well  knows  how  to 
apply,  then  does  it  become  an  easy  matter 
for  such  a  paper  to  maintain  a  reputation 
as  an  advertising  medium  without  recourse 
to  disreputable  methods. —  Sacramento 
Bee. 

- - 

When  I  sent  for  a  sample  I  did  not  believe 
that  I  would  care  to  take  any  Eastern 
paper  ;  but  I  find  that  I  cannot  do  without 
it;  so  I  inclose  $2  for  a  year’s  subscription. 
I  find  everything  in  it  worth  recording, 
even  in  those  lines  that  are  foreign  to  my 
own  special  interests.— J.  B.  U.,  Rockford, 
Ill. 

- -♦♦♦ - 

PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  special  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following : 


Send  terms  for  introduction. 
JOHN  DEE, 

Deeville,  N.  Y. 


A  prompt  reply  trom  the  Rural  will  tell 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.  - Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

SEEPS  I  SEEDS  I  SEEPS  I 
In  our  New  Catalogue  for  1890 

Will  be  found  everything  In  seeds  worth  having.  The  following  are  justly  celebrated,  and  no  one  with  a  garden 

should  be  without  them  : 


R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 

Tinros  ^2 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 


Thorburn’s  Heart’s  Content  Celery: 

The  Ideal  Celery  of  the  year.  Per  packet,  25  cents ;  per  ounce,  $2,00. 

Thorburn’s  Ever-bearing  Cucumber: 

This  new  continuously  bearing  Cucumber  is  now  Introduced  for  the  first  time.  Per  packet,  15  cents. 

Thorburn’s  Market  Gardeners’  Private  Stock  Lettuce: 

The  finest,  large,  solid  head*.  Per  packet,  10  cents ;  per  ounce,  80  cents :  per  pound,  $3.00. 


$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Potato: 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  this  famous  an  1  unique  potato.  By  mall,  per  pound,  25  cents  ;  per 
barrel.  $8.00. 

Station  Upright  Tomato: 

A  Tree  Tomato,  earliest  of  all,  now  Introduced  for  the  first  time.  Per  packet,  15  cents. 

In  Flower  Seeds 


Wftus  of  X\)t  Wuk. 


Also 


Will  be  found  the  celebrated  Chrysanthemum  Multieaulc.  Per  packet,  25  cents. 
Crozy’s  Celebrated  Carina  Seed.  Per  packet.  25  ecu  s. 

Amaryllis  “Empress  of  India”  Seed.  Per  packet.  50  cents. 

Eckford’s  Celebrated  Sweet  Peas.  Per  packet,  10  cents 


HOME  NEWS. 


The  ''ew  Ja»nn  Lilac  Seed  (foliage  from  4  to  6  Inches  long).  Per  packet.  25  cents  ;  per  ounce,  $2.00. 
The  IVew  Japan  Shrub,  Htyrax  Jnponica.  Per  packet,  15  cents  ;  per  ounce,  40  cents 
The  Great  Japan  Climber,  Actinidia  Kokinva.  rer  packet  25  cents;  per  ounce,  $3  00. 

Japan  Ginkgo  Nuts,  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree.  Per  ounce,  20  cents,  etc.,  etc. 


Saturday.  March  1, 1890. 

The  Canadian-born  population  of  the 
United  States  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  numbers  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigrants  to  the  Dominion  who  set¬ 
tled  there  for  a  while  and  then  crossed  the 
border,  although  the  passage  money  of 
many  of  them  was  paid,  in  whole  or  part,  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  A  motion  is 
before  Parliament,  at  Ottawa,  looking  to 
some  means  of  stopping  or  at  least  check¬ 
ing  the  exodus . 

After  all,  the  landing  depot  for  immigrants 
at  this  port  is  to  be  on  Bedlow’s  Island  un¬ 
der  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Recent  surveys 
assign  the  island  to  N.  J.  The  military 
authorities  on  Governor’s  Island  strongly 

objected  to  its  location  there . 

. There’s  a  rumor  abroad  that  the  com¬ 
mission  of  engineers  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  to  examine  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  will  make  an  adverse  report.  If 
so,  the  work  will  be  abandoned  to  the  ruin 
or  great  embarrassment  of  nearly  a  million 
investors.  Perhaps  American  or  other 
capitalists  will  buy  the  works  up  “fora 

song”  and  complete  the  canal . 

. The  American  Cotton  Seed  Oil  Com¬ 
pany — the  two-year-old  rival  of  the  Cotton 
Seed  Oil  Trust— is  getting  along  famously. 
It  has  just  increased  its  capital  stock  from 

$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000 . There’s  a 

rumor  of  a  Cotton  Duck  and  Sheeting 

Trust  or  Syndicate . A  Cigarette 

Trust  is  the  latest.  The  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Bonsack  Cigarette  Machine  Company  for 
the  use  of  100  of  its  machines  for  three 
years  for  $250,000  a  year,  and  $2,500  apiece 
per  annum  for  any  more  that  may  be 
wanted.  The  company  had  already  nearly 
a  monopoly  of  the  business  and  the  ma¬ 
chines  will  enable  it  to  make  cigarettes  so 
cheaply  as  to  force  all  rivals  to  join  it  or 

quit  the  business  . 

Wyoming,  very  properly,  wants  to  be  a 
State.  She  has  97,883  square  miles  of  area, 
vast  resources,  and,  in  1888,  polled  18,010 
votes.  A  bill  admitting  her  has  been  re¬ 
ported  favorably  to  the  House . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Aspinwall 

POTAT 
PLANTER 


MFG.  cn 

THREE  RIVERS,  MICH 

Write  for  illustrated  circular. 
Mention  this  paper.  ■— 


nRFFB’Q  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

UTVCCrV  O  BULBS  it  REQUISITES. 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  linlf 
a  Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 
the  future.  1F«  avoid  sensational  and  impassible  novelties,  so  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  relv  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CAllNDAR-^S^J»^™*&iaS: 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

postage!  HENRY  A  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


WGOLD  MEDALS 

Besides  SILVER  MEDALS  and  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  AWARDED  the 


COOLEY  CREAMER 


AND  PRODUCTS 


REMEMBER  that  tlic  Cooley  Creamer 
has  a  patented  process  different  from  all 
other  cream  raisers  or  separators  that 
gives  it  its  WONDERFUL  SUPERIOR¬ 
ITY  in  quantity  undqiiality  of  product.  Noothcrscan  legally  use  it 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Free  to  all.  Manufactured  by 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PAPER 


THE  U  A.I><  YMtilIS'lS  FHIWND 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Quality. 

,  .  .  ...  Over  10,00(1  progressive  ci eamerles,  dairymen,  farmers  and 

dealers  indorse  It  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Laro,  Meat  Sausage,  Etc..  Etc. 

J  -  1  ‘  ~  -  -  idt  —  . ~  - 


Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or 


ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Saturday,  March  1, 1890. 

The  people  of  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales  have  built  887  miles  of  fencing 
against  the  rabbit  pest.  All  exterminators 

have  hitherto  failed . Stories  of 

horrible  outrages  on  political  prisoners  in 
Russia  are  shocking  the  civilized  world. 
Delicate  and  refined  ladies  are  said  to  have 
been  flogged  to  death,  while  others  have 
committed  suicide  to  escape  unbearable 
brutality,  and  others  have  been  driven  in¬ 
sane  by  terrible  tortures.  Some  of  the 


Pi.srdliUHou.si  gulmfiisittg. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  COO  UflRII  Produce  Commls 
P.Ostampsto  L.  a  U.  TTMnU,  sion  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Hhipplng  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  27  8  Washington  Hi.,  Mew  York  Cltv 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DUItYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


ClTOPTr  FAT?  AT  For  Sale.  180  ACRES. 
^  A/LvlA.  T  2A  run  40  at.ro8  white  oak  timber. 

Soil  first-class  for  wheat.  Never-falling  springs  Orig¬ 
inally  two  farms.  F.  H.  Honeywell.  Meadville,  Pa. 


MWILLIHMS 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 
St.  Johuavillc,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


999,999  FARMERS  WANTED 


.from  everv  State  and  Territory  to  send  foj 

free  trial  Maniple  of  STEWART'S  CEEE- 
.  - 'BBATKIl  CLARKE  (OISTT  CHAM- 

1  ION  WHITE  CORN.  A  very  prolific  Ninety  Day  Corn.  I ‘25  Du.  having  been  raised  on  a  single 
aere.  Send  three  two-eent  stamps  for  sample  to  pav  postage,  and  our  Catalogue  of  Tested  Flower, 
Held  and  Garden  Seeds.  THE  J.  D.  STEWART  SEED  CO..  .SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


FARM  ANNUAL 


handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  aboutthe 
including  RARE  NOVELT I ES  of  sterling  merit, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 


BEST  SEEDS 

W^^^URPE^^ajPhiladelphia^a. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 


AlaoCHURNS, POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PR  I NTERS.  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  HIub.  Catalogue  of  New  and  Valu¬ 
able  CREAMERY  PLAN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories 

CREAMERY- SUPPLIES. 

•  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hudson  *  •Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Easy.  Vast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
“-pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
.  i  ng  plows  wit  h  arms  and  legs  al  1 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘boo’  potatoes, corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
-says  *  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  lvpm’t 
•is  “Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation.'’ 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  M.Y 


FOR  prices  of  the  original  YONKERS  *  CLIP¬ 
PER  MOWERS,  address  Clipper  Machine 
Works,  Keene,  N.  II.  Incorporated  1889. 


XTOR theun-grown  seed  potatoes. 

JJN  4n  Varieties.  My  *1  collection  (by  mail)  of  Potato 
Eyes  defies  all  compel  It  Ion.  Price-list  Free.  Address 

S.  FROGNKR,  Herman,  Minn. 


C7C  OOf-COCfl  OOA  MONTH  can  be  made 
S>  I  IU  yZ0U,««— worklugforus.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
t  i  in i e  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  COt,  1009  Main  St-,  Richmond.  V» 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 


d*7 

M  No  twisting  of  main  wires;  no  sag  to 
m  fence;  pickets  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

AGENTS  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO., 
WANTED.  ^ _ « ,  Lansing,.  Michigan. _ 
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male  prisoners  are  said  to  have  revolted  on 
the  news  of  these  outrages,  and  to  have 
been  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  the  prison 
guards.  The  reports  come  from  the  con¬ 
victs,  it  is  true,  but  the  barbarities  are  on 
a  line  with  the  customary  outrages  on  Si¬ 
berian  exiles . The  Duke  of  Orleans 

is  still  in  prison  for  his  little  escapade  in 
visiting  Paris  contrary  to  the  law  exiling 
the  descendants  of  all  who  have  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  France.  It’s  not  unlikely 
that  either  he  or  his  father,  the  Compte  de 
Paris,  must  ask  for  pardon  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Carnot  will  take  action  in  the 
matter . 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 


UNSURPASSED  SERVICE. 


The  Burlington  Route  is  the  only  railroad 
running  handsomely  equipped  through 
trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Peoria 
to  all  principal  points  Northwest,  West  and 
Southwest.  Tickets  via  the  Burlington 
Route  can  be  obtained  of  any  ticket  agent 
of  its  own  or  connecting  lines. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATURDAY.  March  1,  1890. 

T.H.  Horsford,  formerly  of  Charlotte,  Vt., 
has  removed  his  nursery  to  Southwick, 
Mass.,  and  has  associated  himself  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Gillett,  of  the  latter  place,  where  they 
expect  to  push  the  business  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  ever . The  President  has 

issued  a  proclamation  directing  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  cattle  from  grazing  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
removal  must  be  completed  by  the  first 
day  of  October  next.  The  President  also 
directs  that  in  case  negotiations  now  pend¬ 
ing  for  the  cession  of  that  Territory  to 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  before  next  October,  the  cattle  must 
be  removed  forthwith  upon  notice.  He 
also  directs  that  no  additional  herds  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  Territory  after 

this  date . 

A  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  farmer  had  been  treat¬ 
ing  his  cattle  to  an  application  of  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  to  kill  vermin,  when  the  hired 
man  touched  a  match  to  the  bull  which 
made  a  bee-line  to  the  barn,  which,  with 
its  entire  contents,  including  two  fine 
horses,  was  entirely  destroyed . 


Public  Speakers  and  Singers 

Can  use  “Brown’s  Brochial  Troches” 
freely,  as  they  contain  nothing  injurious. 
They  are  invaluable  for  allaying  the  hoarse¬ 
ness  and  irritation  incident  to  vocal  exer¬ 
tion,  effectually  clearing  and  strengthening 
the  voice.  “They  greatly  relieve  any  un¬ 
easiness  in  the  throat.” — S.  S.  Curry,  Teach¬ 
er  of  Oratory,  Boston.  Ask  for  “  BROWN’S 
Bronchial  Troches.”  25  cts.  a  box. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEIOES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  i,  i8go. 


Beans  —  Marrows— New,  82  253#2  30;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  il  703/81 75;  Pea,  81  70381  75;  Keu  Kidney,  *8  25; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  55*82  70,  Foreign  Mediums, 
81  50381  ;t>5  California  Lima,  88  lo383  25;  Italian, $1  oO 
@81  75.  Green  Peas,  80  95@8i  10. 

BDTTEa— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,16@17)^. 
Elam  best,  28>$c;  Western,  best,  2?328c;  do  prune, 
21ui.23c;  dogood,  lfi@13  dopoor,  12@  15;  State,  Dairy, 
half-flrfclus,  tubs,  best,  I63I8C  ;  do  do  prime.  143.6 
do  do  Qne,  11312.  Welsh  tubs,  line,  lS«15c;do  do 

good,  lKg.12;  drains,  best,  —  to - c;  do  prime,  -3— C 

do  flue  — to— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best 
19(320:  do  One.  12«14;  Western  dairy,  nne,  15»l?c 
do  fair,  10toi2c;  do  poor.  8@9c;  do  laetory  .fresh,  best, 
17tol8c,  do  prime,  18tol5;  do  good,  lOtoll ;  do  poor, 5 
@9c. 

CHEESE.— State  factory,  fancy,  lOOlO^c  ;  do  do  fine, 
9tft(«.10c;  do  do,  prime,  9@10c;  do  do,  fair  to  good, 
89ito9!xic:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  7Mt@10c;  do  good,— 3— c; 
do,  good,  Skims,  llgnt,  7to8c;  do  medium, 

5  37c;  do  full,  2to«c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  14«c;  Canadian,  14®14«e 
Southern,  13«u,14jge;  Western. best,  L4toHMc;  limed, 
9)-63l2c;  Ice-house,  ihtollc. 

Fruits.— Frksh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  R2  25384  00 
Pears,  per  bbl,  $2  ixxa$3  50;  do  per  keg,  $2  u032  <5 
Grapes,  best  per  lb,  5  «.8c,  do.  good.  3@4e.  Cranberries 
C.  cT,  per  bbl.  $D  UU3814  ;  do  per  crate,  82  I5«.$4  25 
Jersey,  do,  82  5b a $4  uo.  Lemons,  per  box.  $2  5u@$b  all 
Oranges,  Florida.  $i  25«,$l  50.  Strawberries,  12@30c. 


Domestic  Dried -Apples  — Evaporated,  old,  437c 
do  choice.  new.S^9>sc;  prime, 7^37940;  sliced,  new, 
3H&5C ;  do  uld,  3 Hi (3 3440.  Chopped,  3H334*c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2^i 2Me.  Cherries,  new,  831Zc ;  do,  old,  UtolOe. 
Raspberries  new.  2u.ii.28c  ;  Blackberries,  4-0.4  “^e. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  13a20c,  do  do. 
unpeeled,  6311c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled.  Lew.  13 
tol5c ;  do  do  do,  impeded, 7Mea»lUc;do  do,  suudried,  6>4 
@9HtC.  H uekleberrlcs, uew.lOxihDlc. Plums, new, (>Hia, Sc. 


Gams.. — Plover,  per  do*,  81  50382  50  :  Snipe  do,  do 

81  50(3)82  25,  Woodcock,  per  pair.  8 - @8 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do,  —3—;  Partridges  do,  8 - ©8 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  65375c;  do,  Teal,  3535oe;  do,  Redhead, $1  00(38  50 
do  Canvas-back,  $2  00(3)8  5  00. 


Hay  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best,  75@85c;  do  good, 
55(ii.65e  ;  do  medium.  45@50e ;  Clover,  mixed,  40350c; 
shipping,  35to40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75to80c ;  slior 
rye,  40@45c,  oat  and  wheat,  80toS5c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll@12c; 
Buckwheat,  lUtoUe;  Beeswax  22@2Sc. 

Hops.- State,  New,  18@20c;  do,  good,  17<ai8c;  do 
common, I3wl4c;  do  1#88,  DtM»t.l2al3c;  dodo  prlme.lO® 
lie;  do  do.  common,  7to8c;  California,  New,  best,  16@ 
I7e;  do  good  to  prime,  12tol4c  ;  .do  Old,  best,  lltol2c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 


Nuts.— Peanut*  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked. quoted 
7Uto7t^c,  and  farmers'  grades  at  5«7c,  Pecans,  6H»(3 
9c.  Chestnuts,  $4  00,3 $6  oo  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  25(3,81  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lk.  10@ 


14c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  8J^ffi9c;  do  common  to 
good,  8®8J^c:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  S@18;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50382  75;  do  dark,  do. 82  00(382  75; 
Chickens,  spring.  10318c-  Fowls,  nearby,  10@llc  ; 
Capons,  14320c;  Slips,  15316c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  9@9!^c. 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,8(^,8^c,  do  Western,  per  lb.8>4 
©9c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5J4©— c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  113 
12c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65@90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  $1  25@$1  50. 

Seeds.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots.  In  an  export  way, 
are  at  fie.,  while  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c.  Timothy  quoted  at  81  50381  60.  Canary. 
2@4c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  81  90382  50; 
Long  Island  do,  82:  State  do.  $1  25382  (0  Western,  do, 
$1  00©82  00;  Sweets  do.  S3  25384  75.  Cabbage,  per  HX). 
$<»  00(3810  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75© 80c ;  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  $3  0(>©$4  (X)  Eastern  White, 85  (0(3810  (X) ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  0  ©84  50;  State,  Yellow.  83  50384  25. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl..  8300®83  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$1  75©  82  00;  do  Hubbard.  82  00382  25.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c3$l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  50c@83  00. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17323c,  and  Fall  do  20© 25c; 
Fall  California,  i5®18c.and  Spring  do  19325;  Scoured 
Texas  52"- 53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory.  55c;  Donskol,  24Vfic;  XX  Ohio,  34c;  8coured 
Colorado.  53c:  Australian.  38c. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  ^rn.  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  aD  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keepinorde  A  complete  mill  and  sheiler  for 
le»s  than  siiio-  Reduced  Pricks  lor  Fall  ol  188B 
Over  20 oOO  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
at.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  New  Orleai  s  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18— Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &  Mormon  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

omSSSo'iXiu-.wh.rr,  Baltimore,  Ml 


Huntington  Valley,  Pa.,  1889. 


PisctUaneousi 


«HK  IWfYS 

BACKACHE 

Weak  and  Painful  Kidneys,  Achint 

Sides,  Back  and  Chest.  Rheumatic,  Sciatic,  sharj 
and  Muscular  Pains,  relieved^n  one  minute,  bj 

first  Guticura  /Inti-Pain  Plaster.  S' 

only  Instantaneous  pain  killing,  strengthening  pla.c 
ter.  25c. ;  5  for  81  At  druggists,  or  of  Potter  Dru. 
,',nd  CrThmcAT.  Co  .Boston  Maks 


WHITMAN’S  nreewbSautnendt 

-  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


GUARANTEED 
SUPERIOR!"  any 
LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE 


FOR 
HAY. 
STRAW 

AND  W001- 
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A  WHOLE  PRINTING  Ol  l'FlT,  COMPLETE  A.\U  PKAC11CAL, 
Just  hs  shown  in  cut.  3  Alphabet*  of  neat  Type.  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweeaers,  in  neat  C&30  with  catalogue  and  directions  ‘HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.  M  Sets  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  marks 
linen.  Worth  60o.  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3  for  G0c.# 
. I'ortlandt  St.  5.  Y.  “ 


0 for  91.  Agts  wanted,  ingertol  M  Bro.,  t>5  I'ortlandt 


City. 


Creamer. 

Simple  ! 

I>\ira/fc>le ! 
Economical ! 

ONLY  ONE  CAH 

Largest  Cooling  Surface. 

FEWER  PARTS. 

Milk  and  Cream  in  plain  sight  all  the  way 
iown.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  Address 


COMMON  SENSE 

307  So.  Clinton  St., 


CREAMER  CO., 
Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Granuan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44 A:ai9,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Last  year  I  bought  from  Mr.  Irvin,  Huntington  Valley,  Pa.,  two  tons  Lister’s  High 
Grade  Potato  Fertilizer,  and  used  it  for  potatoes  side  by  side  with  other  fertilizers.  I 
raised  1,900  bushels  on  1%  acres,  the  nicest  I  ever  raised  in  my  life.  I  bad  only  seven 
bushels  second  and  baker  size  to  the  hundred,  while  with  the  other  fertilizer  I  had  30 
bushels  to  the  hundred,  and  the  yield  not  near  so  great.  Lister’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  best  manufactured.  I  am  satisfied  from  the  test  made  that  it  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  I  have  ever  used.  HENRY  L.  SEARCH. 


SCIENTIFIC  wbg  MILL 

THE  BEST  MILL  ON  EARTH 


Ul 

I 

H 


CRINDS  EAR  CORN,  SHUCKS  ON  OR  OFF  ’ 

-  "  -  "  —  very  thing  which  can  possibly  be  utilized  for  Feed.  Has 

and  other  practical  devices,  to  prevent  breakage, 
in  case  iron  should  accidentally  get  into  the  Mill. 

GRINDING  PLATES  Send  for  catalogue.  Addres. 

11  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


and  all  small  Grains,  in  fact  ever 

SAFETY  BOTTOM 


Reversible,  Self-sharpening 

Doublecapacity  of  all  others. _ 

THE  FOOS 


jusac  STUMP  HACHINb 


HHWKETE 


UAWKEYE^ub^ 

ri  MACHINE.  STUMP 


The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a  photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work.  This  most  complete 
and  powerful  tnaehine  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to_  clear  and  its  merits 
are  known.  It  works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  grub  in  one 
ami  one-hs 
can  operate i 

a  few  acres  the  first  ye.— _ „  _  _ _ 

Farmers  having  timber  land  to  clear  eannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  much  less  to  continue  to  pay- 
taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields  them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constant 
crops.  In  timber  over  six  inchesin  diameter  this  machine  will  grill)  faster  than  six  men  ean 
trim,  and  pile  the  brush.  It  will  pay  those  interested  in  clearing  land  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
machine.  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  price,  terms. testimonials  and  general  infor¬ 
mation,  address  a  postal  card  to  the  manufacturers.  .IAY1F.S  YIII.YK  A  SOX.  Neoteh  Grove.  la. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OUTFIT 


OK 


EXCELS 
.  THEM  ALL. 


O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  f  Sf  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  couditiou  of  m  ilk  without  touching  creamery. 

0«y  a  i  nmn  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

•  lx  .  L  n  U  n  tl  Fasy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Cast  iiigs  will  not  break. 

O.K.  BUTTER  WORKER  Adjustable  bed.  Reserves 

the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
JOHN S.  CARTER.  Sole  Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Sizes  3  to  12  ft.  wide.  With  and  without  sulky. 

1  Deliver  Free  at  Convenient 
Distributing  Depots. 

<itpel  Crusher  and  Leveler.  Double  Gangs  of  Adjustable  Reversible  Coulters.  Lumps  Crushed, 
>11  cut.  Lifted  and  Turned  in  one  operation.  No  Spike  or  Spring  Teeth  to  pull  up  Rubbish. 
d  Wearing  Journals.  Practically  Indestructible. 

IUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey 

t#“Men.ticirL  fhla  annex' _ 


“APMF”  PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

H  U  111  L  V\  Don’t  buy  a  base  imitation  or  in- 

■  ■  Ml  X_>  _  _i  r\ fiontnnp  Double 


ferior  took  Order  a  Genuine  Double 
Gang  Acme 

ON  TRIAL. 

to  be  returned  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  No  pay  asked  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET 
FREE. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


THE  BEST 
SELLING-  TOOL  ON 
EARTH. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCH  8 


Rough  bn  Rogues." 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


march 


Monday  ^j00^  out  f°r  the  stranger  with  a 

_  paper  to  be  signed.  No  matter 

■  what  he  has  to  sell  or  give  away, 
don’t  sign  your  name.  Your  credit  goes 
with  your  signature.  Look  out  for  the 
stranger  who  buys  your  hogs  or  sheep  and 
wants  to  pay  for  them  with  his  personal 
check.  Look  out  for  that  poultry  rogue  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  is  still  alive. 


Tuesday 


* 

*  * 


Wednesday 


Look  out  for  that  “  Coral  ferti¬ 
lizer”  man  in  Vermont.  He 
says  his  stuff  will  make  potatoes 
grow  and  kill  the  bugs.  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son  says  such  talk  is  all  bosh.  Look  out  for 
all  cheap  fertilizers.  Look  out  for  the 
cheap  watches  of  the  European  Watch  Co., 
the  cheap  music  boxes  of  Borden  &  Co., 
and  cheap  guns,  cheap  jewelry,  and  cheap 
goods  generally. 

* 

*  * 

Look  out  for  that  loud¬ 
mouthed  tree  agent.  Look 
out  for  wonderful  fruits  that 
“nobody  else  can  supply.”  Look  out  for 
clover  seed  with  weed  seeds  in  it.  Dr.  Beal 
says  that  plantain  is  getting  into  Michigan 
clover  fields.  Look  out  for  the  Bohemian 
oats  fraud.  He  is  now  working  in  New 
York  State.  Look  out  for  the  man  who 
wants  you  to  sign  a  contract  to  grow 
“  New  Swedish  Oats.” 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Th*s  is  day-  Look  °ut 

_  that  you  look  through  the  paper 

-I-  *3  ■  and  read  it.  Look  out  that  the 
neighbors  stop  borrowing  it  and  take  it. 


FridaV  Look  out  f°r  Gie  “Golden  Egg” 
J  formula.  It  is  probably  nothing 
1  4-  .lint  salt.  Look  out  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Land  and  Improvement  Co. 
They  want  to  give  you  a  farm  in  Florida. 


SatUrdlV  Look  out  *or  t^ie  creamery 
_  "  scamp  who  wants  to  run  a 
1  <£>  ■  creamery  with  your  money. 
Look  out  for  the  “quack”  who  “cures” 
consumption  and  fits.  Look  out  for  the 
man  who  comes  at  night  to  trade  horses. 


HAPPINESS  WORKINGMEN  OUGHT 
TO  DERIVE  FROM  BOOKS. 


SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK  recently  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  new  premises  in  connection 
with  the  Workingmen’s  Guild  at  Bromley, 
England.  In  a  preliminary  statement  by 
the  secretary  it  was  stated  that  this  insti¬ 
tution,  which  was  established  not  quite  a 
year  ago,  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
artisans,  and  no  fewer  than  150  working¬ 
men  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
movement. 

Sir  John,  after  he  had  declared  the  build¬ 
ing  open,  said  :  “  The  existence  of  a  towns¬ 
man  is  one  often  of  much  monotony.  The 
savage  has  a  far  more  varied  existence. 
The  agricultural  laborer  learns  a  great 
deal  in  the  fields,  and  is  far  more  learned 
than  we  give  him  credit  for  being ;  only  it 
is  a  field  learning,  not  a  book  learning — 
and  none  the  worse  for  that.  The  man 
who  works  in  a  shop  or  a  manufactory  has 
a  much  more  monotonous  existence.  He 
is  confined,  perhaps,  to  one  process,  or  even 


one  part  of  a  process,  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  He  acquires,  no  doubt,  a  skill 
little  short  of  the  miraculous,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  narrow.  If  he  is  not  to 
become  a  mere  animated  machine,  he  must 
generally  obtain,  in  some  cases  he  can  only 
obtain,  the  necessary  variety  and  interest 
from  the  use  of  books.  Books  enable  us  to 
combine  in  a  great  degree  the  advantages 
of  the  country  with  those  of  the  town. 
They  transport  us  as  if  by  enchantment  to 
the  fresh  air  and  bright  sun,  to  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  woods  and  leaves  and  water,  to  the 
ripple  of  waves  upon  sand,  and  enable  us, 
as  in  some  delightful  dream,  to  cast  off  the 
cares  and  troubles  of  life. 

I  have  been  subjected  to  some  good- 
humored  banter  for  suggesting  that  in  the 
next  generation  our  great  artisans  may  be 
the  great  readers.  But  I  stand  to  my  guns. 
Why  not  P  The  best  books  are  the  cheap¬ 
est,  and,  I  might  almost  add,  the  shortest, 
too.  For  the  price  of  a  little  beer,  a  little 
tobacco,  you  can  buy  Shakespeare  or  Milton ; 
in  fact,  as  many  books  almost  as  a  man  can 
read  with  profit  in  a  year.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  many  of  the  improvements  to 
which  we  owe  the  marvelous  development 
of  our  manufacturing  industry  have  been 
due  to  workingmen  ;  and  what  a  privilege 
it  is  to  add  something,  however  small,  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and  human 
happiness.  As  Emerson  well  said,  ‘  Steam 
is  half  an  Englishman,’  We  make  it  our 
boast  that  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ;  it  is 
as  important  that  she  should  rule  the  steam 
engine  also.  Games  will  be  provided  here, 
but  I  confess  that  I  think  books  and  news¬ 
papers  more  interesting  than  chess  or  back¬ 
gammon.  Our  English  newspapers  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world;  indeed,  no 
other  country  has  a  newspaper  press  which 
can  be  compared  with  ours.  They  keep  us 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  They  discuss  very  ably  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  and,  compared  with  the 
newspapers  of  other  countries,  they  are 
remarkably  fair  and  courteous'to  opponents. 

The  library  is  the  school  for  the  grown 
up.  Books  help  us  to  look,  in  George 
Eliot’s  words,  ‘  on  other  lives  besides  our 
own.’  It  is  well  for  every  one  to  see  what 
are  the  troubles  of  others  and  how  they  are 
borne:  to  care  about  something  in  this  vast 
world  besides  the  gratification  of  small 
selfish  desires,  to  care  for  what  is  best  in 
thought  and  action,  something  that  is  good 
apart  from  the  accident  of  your  own  lot. 
If  we  succeed  in  this  we  are  sure  to  have 
happy  and  useful  lives, whatever  and  where- 
ever  we  may  be.  Our  lives,  in  fact,  are 
what  we  ourselves  make  them.  To  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  and  work  is  not  to  live. 

As  regards  the  material  requirements 
of  life,  though  all  cannot  expect  to  be  rich, 
industry  and  perseverance  rarely  fail  to  se¬ 
cure  a  competence.  We  all,  moreover, 
have  some  leisure,  and  the  less  we  have 
the  more  reason  that  we  should  employ 
that  little  well.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you 
will  do  so  here.  Ernest  Rhys  well  says  of 
a  student’s  chamber : 

*  Strange  things  pass  nightly  In  this  little  room 

All  dreary  as  It  looks  by  light  of  day, 

Enchantment  reigns  here  when  at  evening  play, 

Red  firelight  glimpses  through  the  pallid  gloom.’ 

A  library,  indeed,  is  a  true  paradise.” 


PiSfdliutcou.s’  gulmli.oing. 


vVIA  41  A!  A!  A!  A!  4! 

''A 

^  !4i 

a'  The  best  Dressed  \f 
41  Woman  m  Town  ^ 

earned  money  to  buy  fine 
S.  dresses  and  a  seal  skin 
sacque  by  working  eve- 
nings.  A  smart  woman 
can  easily  earn  her  own 
pin  money  and  be  inde-  V- ^ 
pendent,  by  working  for  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  ^ 
We  offer  a  splendid  paying  ^ 
position  to  any  woman  (or 
man),  who  will  act  as  ourj^ 
special  agent.  jT 

Curtis  Publishing  Co., 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

_ % 
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FLOWERING  CORNELS. 


*«■*****/  ucciuuoub  uiudiiiciuai  JL  I ccb. 

In  spring  they  equal  the  finest  Magnolias,  and  sur¬ 
pass  in  brilliant  autumnal  foliage  the  Scarlet 
Maple.  A  grand  shade  tree  in  summer  and 
cheerful  in  winter  by  reason  of  its  bright 
vermillion  berries.  Hardy  and  succeeds 
everywhere — North,  South,  East,  West — 
and  on  all  soils.  Large  enough  to  be 
effective  upon  the  largest  lawn  and  not  too 
large  for  smallest  dooryard.  Red  Flow¬ 
ering,  each  50c. ;  doz.  $5.00,  by  mail  ;  3 
to  4  ft.,  each  $1.00  ;  doz.,  $10.00,  by 
express.  White  Flowering,  each  25c.; 
doz.  $2.50,  by  mail ;  3  to  4  ft.,  each  50c., 
doz.  $5.00,  by  express.  One  each,  2  ft., 
$1.00;  2  each,  $1.75:  3  each,  $2.50. 
One  each,  3104  ft.,  $1.50  ;  2  each,  $2.50; 
3  each.  $3.50,  all  by  express.  Weeping, 
by  express,  each  $1.00.  Full  description 
and  a  chromo-lithograph  10x14  inches , 
showing  flowers  of  both,  autumn  foliage 
and  berries,  natural  sizes  and  colors , 
habit  of  trees ,  etc.,  mailed  for  5  cts. 

Hybrid  Perpetual,  Ever- 
WOLko.  blooming-.  Moss;  Climb¬ 
ing,  etc.,  of  best  quality  and  at  low  prices. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

varieties  in  mailing  and  express  sizes. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Deciduous  &  Evergreen  Trees. 

All  varieties  worthy  of  culture,  from  small  to  large. 

Rnododendrons  &  Chrysanthemums.  SdaS^iS som’ 

Hardy  Flowering  Plants, 

All  are  fully  described  and  offered  at  almost  half  price,  together  with  instructions  for  planting 
cuiture  and  management,  in  LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  HORTICULTURE,  a  book  of 
ninety  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and  elegantly  printed.  Mailed  free  ;  with  colored  plates  10c. 
Also  all  the  good  old  and  valuable  new  varieties,  true  to  name  and  strictly  first-class  of 
ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS,  NUT  TREES,  GARDEN  ROOTS,  etc.  ’ 
Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a  specialty. 

A  copy  of  Ovcli'ivtl  a ml  Gnr <le7l  scut  to  t  '■p  y  7T7'nr'rP  r^r\  t  *.r  ▼ 

all  who  state  whore  they  saw  this  advt.  J  •  V  xL  1  1  LU.,  .Little  Oliver,  N. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits  etc.  • 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send  for  our  33  page 
abridged  catalogue  ana  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,°Ohio. 


FOR  25  CENTS  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  one  packet  each  Sorehead 
Cabbage,  White  Plume  (self-blanching)  Celery,  New  lluttercup  Let¬ 
tuce,  New  Volunteer  Tomato.  Florida  Emerald  Cucumber,  and  our  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CELEBRATED  ROCHESTER  SEEDS. 


MOREHOUSE  &  COBB,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


VICKS 


PLANTS 


1890.  the  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue  of  America,  contains  complete  list  of 
as.  Potatoes  and  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  and  prices.  Same  shape 


FLORAL  GTTDE  FOR 

Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs.  ...... - - - - «- ------  %  ,  -  . 

ana  style  as  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year.  Many  new  and  elegant  illustrations  handsome  colored 
plate  8i  10‘s  inches,  and  frontispiece.  Special  Cash  Prize#  81000.00:  *ee  Floral  Guide.  Every 
person  who  owns  a  foot  of  land  or  cultfvates  a  plant  should  have  a  copy  Mailed  on  receipt  ol  1U 
cents,  which  amount  may  lie  deducted  from  first  order.  ABRIDGED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

JAMES  VICK.  SEEDSMAN,  ROCHESTER.  N.Y 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 


A  1  Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
1>1  of  the  cold  North-East.  1  have  the  best  New  ami  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  i<>  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  160  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  tliis  season  my  new  HAPBINCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Bates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  CBr-Nnmo  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 


Josiah  Hoopes  says:  “The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Geneva,  a  fine  white  Grape  of  excellent  flavor.’’ 
H  IIyatt,  Pen  Yaun,  N.  Y-,  says:  “  There  is  no  mildew  or  rot  on  vine  or  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper." 
D  <  Irkenawalt.  Franklin  Go.,  Pa.,  says:  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Geneva.  Quality  best." 

S.  D.  Willard.  Geneva,  says:  “  I  know  of  no  white  grape  of  recent  introduction  so  rich  and  pleasing." 

For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address  R.  Q.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
[We  want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  lino  of  Nursery  stock.  Salary  andeiptiue,  toiuu.Mful  m*a.] 


FDIIIT  D  I  a  NTC  We  have  agreed  with  the  publishers  of  this  Journal  to  send  our  New  Cata- 
■*  I  O  Jogue  free  to  all  subscribers,  telling  all  about  our  WONDERFUL  NEW 

FRUITS :  Mrs.  Cleveland.  Great  Pacific,  Florence,  Eureka,  Haverland,  Stayman’s  No.  1  and  seventy  other 
varieties  of  Strawberries:  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Raspberry,  the  earliest  of  all:  Palmer  and  Ada 
Raspberries ;  Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  Rlackberry,  and  eighty  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  new 
fruits  for  sale  only  by  us.  CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.,  Lakewood,  O. 


NEW,  STRAWBERRY 


-‘LADY  RUSK” 

>  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
ling  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  OK  APE  VIN  E8 
Lug  S00  acre*  In  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WIN.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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AMONG  THE  ASPARAGUS  GROWERS. 


“  Oyster  Day  Grass;”  suitable  soil ;  fer¬ 
tilization;  cultivation;  the  use  of  salt; 
insect  enemies ;  cutting ;  packing ;  mar¬ 
keting;  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
business;  experiences  of  veteran  grow¬ 
ers. 


IN  the  New  York  market,  “Oyster  Bay 
Grass  ”  is  a  synonym  of  the  best  the 
market  affords  of  this  toothsome  esculent. 
Oyster  Bay  is  situated  on  the  north  shore 
of  Long  Island,  about  30  miles  from  New 
York.  The  surrounding  country  is  very 
broken, much  of  it  being  covered  with  a  dense 
second  growth  of  timber,  the  soil  varying 
from  a  light,  drift  sand  through  gravel  to 
a  good,  strong  loam.  General  farming  is 
not  very  extensive,  potatoes,  corn,  cab¬ 
bages,  onions  with  perhaps  some  other 
vegetables  being  the  chief  products  aside 
from  “grass,”  which  is  the  main  money 
crop  of  many  farmers.  A  few  days  ago,  a 
representative  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  paid  a  visit 
to  the  growers  of  this  region.  The  first 
growers  for  market  were  Messrs.  Under¬ 
hill  and  Cox,  one  of  whom,  about  50  years 
ago,  planted  an  acre,  and  was  called  crazy 
by  his  neighbors  who  predicted  that  he 
would  never  be  able  to  sell  such  a  large 
quantity ;  but  he  did,  and  to-day  a  man 
with  only  one  or  two  acres  is  called  a  small 
grower,  while  those  having  10  acres  are 
numerous,  and  many  have  from  15  to  20  or 
more  acres. 

One  of  the  oldest  growers  now  in  the  bus¬ 
iness  is  Mr.  John  Schenck,  who  now  has 
about  17  acres,  having  plowed  up  several 
acres  the  past  season.  He  has  been  in  the 
business  about  24  years.  He  considers  a 
light  soil  the  best  for  this  crop,  and  it 
must  be  free  of  stones,  sods,  weeds,  and  all 
obstructions.  New  York  horse  manure  he 
considers  the  best  fertilizer.  The  field  to 
be  planted  must  have  been  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  the  previous  season,  but  not  plowed 
since  the  last  spring.  The  object  is  to 
have  the  earth  as  solid  as  possible,  so  that 
when  the  trenches  are  made  the  soil  will 
not  fall  into  them.  For  making  the 
trenches,  Mr.  S.  uses  a  plow  which  he  de¬ 
signed  and  had  made  especially  for  this 
work,  at  a  cost  of  $30.  It  is  very  much 
higher  than  the  ordinary  plow,  so  that  he 
can  make  a  furrow  18  inches  deep.  The 
trenches  are  made  iff  feet  apart,  manure  is 
strewn  in  the  bottom  of  them,  slightly  cov¬ 
ered  with  soil,  and  on  this  the  plants  are 
placed  about  18  inches  apart,  being  covered 
with  an  inch  or  two  of  soil  with  the  hands. 
The  growers  mostly  raise  their  own  plants, 
some  planting  one-year-olds,  and  some 
two-year-olds.  Mr.  Schenck  prefers  two- 
year-olds,  as  they  are  larger  and  stronger. 
He  has  a  cultivator  made  with  harrow 
teeth,  which  he  runs  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows  about  once  a  week  after  growth 
begins,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  work 
the  soil  around  the  plants  gradually  and 
fill  the  trenches  as  the  shoots  increase  in 
length.  The  varieties  grown  are  Conover’s 
Colossal  and  Barr’s  Mammoth  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  Many  of  the  grower's  use  an  imple¬ 
ment  called  a  hone,  which  is  a  sort  of  a  V- 
shaped  affair  with  the  apex  opened  some 
distance.  It  is  drawn,  wide  end  first,  and 
leaves  a  narrow  bed  of  loose,  fine  soil  over 
each  row.  In  spring  the  old  tops  are  re¬ 
moved  and  these  ridges  are  plowed  down 
very  early,  the  soil  is  worked  fine  over  the 
plants  and  again  “honed”  up.  Mr. 
Schenck  says  that  he  has  so  much  ground 
to  go  over  that  he  cannot  manure  his  old 
beds  all  at  once,  so  he  manures  part  when 
he  finishes  cutting  and  the  rest  in  the  fall. 
He  uses  a  great  deal  of  the  drift  from  along 
the  beach,  which  is  of  course  impregnated 
with  salt,  but  uses  salt  in  no  other  way.  It 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  apply  it  to 
beds  in  the  interior. 

Some  trouble  is  experienced  from  the  as¬ 
paragus  beetle.  Nothing  can  be  applied  to 
the  crop  while  cutting  it  for  market ;  but 
after  this  is  finished  and  on  the  beds  of 
young  plants,  an  occasional  application  of 
Paris-green  and  water  proves  effectual. 
The  cutting  usually  begins  about  the  third 
year  from  planting,  although  full  crops  are 
not  secured  before  about  the  fifth  year,  and 
there  is  more  outgo  than  income  during  the 
first  four  or  five  years.  The  cutting  begins 
when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  surface,  and  is  done  with  a  knife  made 
especially  for  this  purpose.  This  is  hard 
■work,  as  well  as  work  requiring  great  care, 
as  the  cutting  is  done  several  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  a  careless  workman  will 
destroy  many  of  the  buds  which  are  just 


starting.  The  beds  are  gone  over  every  day, 
one  man,  if  a  good  one,  cutting  about  two 
acres.  The  bunching  is  done  by  women 
and  children,  the  Weeks  bunching  boxes 
being  used.  An  improved  system  of  pack¬ 
ing  is  used,  which  insures  the  product 
reaching  the  market  in  excellent  condition. 
The  bunches  are  packed  lengthwise  of  the 
boxes,  the  latter  being  a  little  longer  than 
two  bunches  of  “  grass  ”  when  placed  butts 
together.  Two  bunches  are  placed  butts 
against  the  opposite  ends  of  the  box,  the 
tops  being  separated  an  inch  or  two  ;  the 
next  two  are  reversed,  butts  together,  tops 
out  but  not  touching  the  box,  and  so  on  ; 
the  boxes  being  of  an  exact  size,  and  the 
bunches  larger  at  the  butts,  the  whole  are 
held  snugly  in  place,  and  come  out  of  the 
boxes  in  good  shape.  About  32  bunches  are 
usually  put  in  a  box. 

Ne  w  York  is  the  principal  market,  though 
the  canneries  use  large  quantities,  especial¬ 
ly  when  the  market  price  falls  below  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  figure.  When  asked  as  to  how 
low  asparagus  could  be  grown  and  still 
yield  a  profit,  Mr.  Schenck  declined  to  say, 
remarking  that  “it  would  not  look  well  in 
print.”  He,  however,  said  that  one  man 
might  grow  a  crop  ior  one-third  less  than 
another,  on  account  of  having  better  imple¬ 
ments  and  handling  his  help  in  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  manner.  He  can  grow  it  for  six  cents 
per  bunch.  He  has  secured  $5,000  worth 
from  10  acres  in  a  single  year,  and  also  as 


varieties  grown  and  the  plants  are  raised 
at  home.  Two-year-olds  or  strong  one-year- 
olds  are  generally  set.  Nothing  is  used  to 
repel  the  asparagus  beetle  which  is  the 
principal  enemy.  From  24  to  32  bunches 
are  packed  in  each  box,  and  New  York  fur¬ 
nishes  the  principal  market.  Mr.  W.  did 
not  consider  the  outlook  for  profit  very  en¬ 
couraging,  but  proposes  to  take  his  chances 
with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  an  old  and  progressive 
grower.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
and  practice  manuring  immediately  after 
the  cutting  was  finished.  By  this  means,  the 
plant,  with  the  new  stool  of  roots,  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  a  stronger  growth,  and  is  in 
good  shape  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  strong, 
large  shoots  the  next  season.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  practice  cutting  when  the  shoots 
were  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface, 
and  older  growers  ridiculed  him,  but  now 
all  practice  this  method. 

Some  fields  were  noticed  which  were  very 
weedy  and  we  were  told  that  they  were 
owned  by  men  who  had  planted  more  than 
they  could  care  for,  and  that  this  always 
proved  unprofitable ;  that  the  asparagus 
plant  repaid  all  extra  care  and  labor  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  We  were  also  told  that 
some  farmers  grew  the  crop  on  light  soil, 
year  after  year,  without  fertilizers,  the 
explanation  being  that  the  old  crown  of 
roots  which  decayed  each  year,  fertilized 
the  new,  and  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant 


him  so  to  do.  He  gives  prominence  to  re¬ 
ports  upon  the  Parker  Earle,  Racster, 
Lady  Rusk,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Yale,  Michel’s 
Early  and  Tippecanoe. 

Buckeye  Sunbeam  Cultivator.— Cat¬ 
alogue  from  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield. 
Ohio.  The  Buckeye  cultivators,  hay-rakes 
and  grain-drills  are  world-renowned,  and 
justly  so,  for  they  have  been  well-tested  in 
all  sorts  of  soils  and  circumstances.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  try  to  describe  these  im¬ 
plements,  because  the  catalogue  does  it  so 
well  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  say. 
We  advise  our  friends  to  send  for  the  cata¬ 
logue.  All  may  be  sure  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  this  house. 


$U,$rcUattcousi 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  83,000,000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 


We  can  demonstrate  how  to  invest  money  safely  to 
realize  an  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent.,  100 per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers;  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

IVo.  1  Custom  House  Street,  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


THIS  BRAND  STANDS  FOR 


PURI  TY 

In  Timothy  and  Clover  Seeds, 
our  high  grades  are  unequalled, 
and  are  sought  by  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  buyers  turoughout  the  world. 
Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Koyes  Seed  Co., 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


low  as  $2,000  from  a  great  deal  more  land. 
He  has  canned  a  great  deal  in  the  past  and 
is  making  arrangements  to  have  a  portion 
of  his  crop  put  in  cans  the  coming  season 
should  prices  not  prove  satisfactory.  He 
is  so  well  provided  with  implements  that 
he  plants  a  great  deal  for  other  people  on 
contract.  He  plows  up  a  bed  after  it  is  12  or 
15  years  old.  From  present  prices  he  cannot 
advise  any  one  to  embark  in  the  business  ; 
although  as  he  is  well  equipped  with  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  implements  and  valuable  ex¬ 
perience,  he  intends  to  continue  in  the  bus¬ 
iness.  There  is  little  chance  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  to  make  much  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  stagnation  in  the 
business  are  the  large  quantities  grown  in 
Jersey  and  the  South,  which  come  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  advance  of  the  Oyster  Bay  “  Grass,” 
and  depreciate  prices  before  the  latter  is  fit 
to  market. 

Mr.  Silas  Wright  has  not  been  in  the 
business  so  long,  but  has  evidently  studied 
the  subject  thoroughly,  and  embarked  in 
the  business  in  a  careful  and  intelligent 
manner.  He  considers  the  best  and  sti-ong- 
est  soil  he  has  good  enough  for  asparagus, 
a  good  loam  being  the  best  in  this  case.  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  nowhere  can  such 
good  grass  be  grown  as  near  the  sea-coast, 
no  matter  what  the  soil.  The  soil  is  kept 
as  firm  as  possible  and  furrowed  out  3>£ 
feet  apart,  which  he  considers  an  ample 
distance,  though  older  growers  say  that  it 
will  prove  too  close  when  the  plants  attain 
their  full  size.  He  tises  an  ordinary  plow 
in  furrowing,  with  a  board  attached  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  mold-board  as  a  sort  of 
extension.  The  plants  are  placed  15  inches 
apart,  and  fertilized  with  Bowker’s  fertili¬ 
zer  in  the  trench,  either  after  a  little  soil 
has  been  placed  on  them  or  directly  upon 
the  plants.  A  ton  per  acre  is  considered 
better  than  a  smaller  amount.  In  light 
soil  the  furrows  are  made  15  to  18  inches 
deep,  and  in  heavy  soil  about  12.  A  disk 
cultivator  is  used  in  working  the  crop, 
which  is  kept  thox-oughly  clean.  Barr’s 
Mammoth  and  Conover’s  Colossal  are  the 


caught  many  floating  particles  from  the 
air  and  held  them  until  the  rains  washed 
them  down  to  the  roots. 

The  business  of  asparagus-growing 
seems,  like  many  others,  to  be  suffering 
somewhat  from  depression,  hut  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  old  growers  who  are  well-es¬ 
tablished  in  the  business,  and  well  sixp- 
plied  with  the  necessary  implements  and 
experience,  have  about  as  good  chances  of 
success  as  those  in  other  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  new  grower  must  take  his 
chances,  which  will  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  market.  The  New  York  market 
gives  poor  encouragement  for  any  new 
ventures  in  this  direction,  but  the  case  may 
be  different  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
No  one  should  engage  in  the  business  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  capital,  as  the  outlay  is  large, 
and  the  income  from  the  soil  absolutely 
nothing  for  at  least  three  years,  and  there 
will  be  but  a  partial  return  for  two  or  three 
years  more. 


The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

MOREISVILLE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA., 
Nurserymen  and  Landscane  Architects, 
Offer  an  Immense  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  gVRi8II: 

A  -IS-page  descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


nnUC  MPAI  FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed  Oys 
DwHC  InLML  ter  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef  Scraps 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 

Shipped  on  short  notice  by  rail  in  car-load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  We  have  Imported  ashes  for  23  year 
and  guarantee  ours  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
ordering  secure  our  prlees  and  other  Information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS 

•  nnvinir  l) 


MAKE  MONEY.  Take 

orders  for  our  superb  Portraits 
made  from  small  pictures.  The 
'best  paving  business  to  be  found.  Send  for 

terms,  is.  C.  TALLMAX  &  CO.,  Auburn.  X.  Y. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


A  COMMON  SENSE-CART.— Circulars 
from  the  Wilber  H.  Murray  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This 
seems  to  be  an  age  of  carts.  There  is  hardly 
anything  that  has  come  into  use  so  gener¬ 
ally  within  the  past  few  years  as  the  two¬ 
wheeled  road  cart.  The  latest  candidate 
for  favor  is  the  “Murray”  cart,  a  picture 
of  which  is  given  at  Figure  4S.  The  picture 
shows  what  it  is  better  than  we  cau  de¬ 
scribe  it.  One  excellent  feature  is  the  good- 
sized  bundle  rack  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  carrying  packages,  etc.,  etc.  This 
cart  is  made  by  the  parties  who  have  sold 
furniture  and  harness  at  such  astonishing 
prices.  This  fact  ought  to  be  satisfactory 
to  those  who  look  for  fair  dealing. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— 
A  catalogue  of  strawberry  plants.  Mr. 
Crawford  tells  the  truth  about  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  as  nearly  as  his  own  experience  and 
the  words  of  conservative  growers  enable 


platform  wagon,  Sso.  Elkhart  Carriage 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


For  1(5  Years 
have  sold  to 
consumers  at 
savins;  them  the 
lers'  profit.  Ship  anywhere  forex- 
nation  before  buying.  Pay  freight 
rges  i  f  not  satisfactory.  TT  arranted 
Z  years,  64-page  Catalogue  FREE, 
dross  W  R.  PRATT.  Seo’v. 


OAAPERCHERONS 

FRENCH 

COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  10G  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio.  N.Y. 


IF  ARMS  and  fcVLLS  SOLD 


FARMERS 


K:iw  and.Jrist  Mill.  4  H  P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

UeLOlCU  MILli  CO.,  Atlanta,  H 
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A  “  pickle”  dish— the  family  jar. — Puck: 

“What  a  beautiful  form!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Nifty,  the  first  time  she  saw  an  eel ; 
“such  a  long  waist  you  know.” — Otago 
Witness. 

“  Listen  to  that  woman,”  said  Binks  to 
Banks,  “  the  one  who  is  struggling  after 
highC?”  “  Yes,  she  makes  me  ‘C’  sick.” 
— Washington  Capital. 

Traveler  (in  Ireland) :  “  I  don’t  see 
how  it  is  you  people  keep  in  such  good 
humor.”  Irishman:  “Sure  we  do  niver 
have  enough  to  ate  to  get  bilious.” — County 
Capital. 

As  a  general  rule,  we  are  opposed  to 
monopolies  and  trade  combines ;  but  there 
is  no  rule  without  its  exception,  and  we  are 
free  to  admit  that  a  turkey  trussed  is  not  so 
bad.— Boston  Transcript. 


OPEN  ON  SUNDAYS. 


No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass  they  heed; 
Brook  no  delay,  but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein; 

And  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near 
They  strive  to  check  their  mad  career, 
But  strive  in  vain. 


that  we  have  poured  into  the  Buggy  and  Harness  Pools  and  Trusts  for  the  last  year  has  had  a  tondoncy  to  make  them  try  to  stop  their  mad  career. 


that  have  overthrown  the  High  Priced  Buggy  and  Harness  Factories  who  have  Joined  in  the 
and  impoverish  the  consumers  by  giving  them  inferior  goods  at  exorbitant  prices. 


'Pools"  and  ‘'Trusts”  to  enrich  themselves, 


OURS  HAS  BEEN  A  HARD  FIGHT 


But  we  wore 


with  all  the  Buggy  and  Harness  Factories  and  Agents  against  us.  They  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  overthrow  us. 
on  the  right  side,  "  the  side  of  the  people,”  and  with  their  hearty  support  we  have  achieved 

A  GLORIOUS  VICTORY 

of  which  our  Gigantic  ItiisiiicMH  is  a  positivo  and  certain  proof.  The  Millionaire  Pool-Trust  Buggy  men  and  their  Agents  have  lost  lots  of  their 
valuable  (?)  time  in  trying  to  injure  the  sale  of  the  “Murray”  Buggies  and  IlarneMa,  but  bave  made  a  glorious  failure  of  it.  and  they  have 

YOU  CAN  NOT  KEEP  A  GOOD  THING  DOWN. 

While  they  have  been  trying  to  injure  our  business,  instead  of  remedying  their  existing  evil,  we  have  boon  gaining  ground,  and  have  now 
risen  so  far  above  them,  that  it  takes  a  powerful  microscope  for  us  to  distinguish  thoir  dying  struggles.  Our  “Murray”  Buggies  and  Harness 
do  not  have  to  be  talked  up,  for  they  do  all  the  talking  themselves,  and  we  can  give  no  bettor  recommendation  than  the  goods  themselves. 


and  from  the  hearty  support  we  have  received  from  them,  justifies  the  decision,  that  they  know  whore  to  buy  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Buggies  and 
Harness.  We  are  progressive,  and  do  not  allow  the  moss  to  grow  on  our  backs  in  these  days  of  electricity  and  steam,  but  keep  abreaBt  of  the 
times,  and  with  unlimited  facilities,  are  always  adding  to  and  improving  the  "  Murray  ”  goods  in  every  way  that  is  possible  and  judicious;  and 

‘  Ho 


this  year  finds  tho  ”  Murray 


Buggies  and  Harness  even  better  than  they  were  last  year. 

SOME  OF  OUR  PRICES : 


HARNESS. 

All  “Murray”  Harness  is  made  of 
Best  No,  1  Oak  Tanned  Leather. 

NoJ  Murray  Single  Harness  $5,95 
NO,?  Murray  single  Harness  $9.85 
Ngj  Murray  single  Harness  $10-95 
No.4MurrayDoubieHarness$l5.?o 


fqa  oo 

,  C'f'/'  nn  UftNUri  iur  OU  tint  I  VWWI - 

M U RR A Y  S 66>9®  TURNOUT. -  __  a.p  <>« 

irnoul  includesour  Brewster  Side  liar"  .Worm?/ "II  linn  A  Y  DflAfl  PART  \ln  I 
Buggy  mid  our  Xo .  .'{  Single  Stray  Trotting  or  Trurl.- ITI U ll H K  I  ilUHU  UHllIj  y)  |  tj i "fz 
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BUGGIES. 

All  “Murray”  Buggies  have  double 
Collar  Steel  Axles  and  double  bolted 
Wheels,  with  screwed  rims,  which 
prevent  all  possibility  of  splitting. 

lujRRAY  BREWSTER 
SIDE  BAR  TOP  BUGGY 

MURRAY  END 
SPRING  TOP  BUGGY 

MURRAY  JUMP  SEAT 
CANOPY  TOP  SURREY 


$55.?5 


$55.95 


No-5MurrayooubieHarness$l9,95,, .  .  . 

*  _ _ Harness ,  with  either  Open  or  Blind  Bridle ,  as  desired 

Write  us  for  our  large,  illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  description  and  Net  I*ricefi  of  the  “  Murray  M  Buggies  and  Harness  ;  also 

book  containing  words  of  praise  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  have  bought,  tried  and  tested  our  goods  ;  and  then  read  them 
carefully,  and  we  know  that  you  will  not  buy  nor  use  anything  but  our  celebrated  “Murray"  Vehicles  and  Harness.  Address  all  letters  plainly  to 

WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MANUFACTURE  COMPANY, 

“MURRAY  BUILDING,”  139  West  Front  Street,  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


BEATS  STABLE  MANUBE. 


o 


454  Bushels  vs.  404  Bushels. 


o 


Mr.  John  M.  Smith,  a  prominent  farmer  and  President  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Horticultural  Society,  entered  into  the  Potato  Contest  for  the  Grand 
Prize  in  1889,  and  his  report  is  interesting.  His  trial  acres  lay  side  by  side, 
on  a  level  tract,  and  were  as  nearly  uniform  in  quality  of  land  as  could  be 
obtained.  They  were  all  treated  precisely  alike,  except  as  to  manuring, 
which  was  different  for  each  trial  acre,  as  shown  below.  Variety  of  seed 
Early  Ohio,  cut  to  one  eye  : 


1.  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  .  . 

2.  An  esteemed  competitor's  potato  fertilizer. 

8.  Ten  cords  well  rolled  stable  manure . 


454  Bushels. 

42C 

404  •' 


As  it  is  not  our  custom  to  state  the  names  of  any  of  our  competitors,  or 
speak  derogatively  of  their  goods  in  any  of  our  advertisements,  we  would 
refer  our  friends,  who  would  like  to  know  what  fertilizer  was  yed  on  the 
second  acre,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  February,  p^?»  60. 

Send  for  pamphlets  und  rules  for  the  New  Potato  Contest  fc  J890,  sent  free. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  £  „<EW  YORK. 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

|  We  mean  exactly  what  we  Bay.  We  have  1  -Ifl  Head  Imported 
'  and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  (1  French  Coach  Stallions,  Sift  Head 
'  of  Grade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Kxmoor  I'onles,  and 
127  Head  liegistered  Holstein  Cattle,  muBt  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  ua  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  ua. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 


IN 
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No  engraving  can  d  o  justice  to  the  unique  and  peer¬ 
less  beauty  of  this  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  (Mrs.  Alphcus  Hardy.) 
Iniagineplants  completely  studded  with  balls  of  flow¬ 
ers  one  foot  in  circumference,  whoso  petals  curve 
gracefully  inward,  and  which  in  turn  arc.  dotted  with 
a  peculiar  hairy-like  growth,  tho  whole  resembling, 
more  than  anything  else,  masses  of  SN0W-WHITK  OSTRICH 
PLUMES,  and  you  then  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  this  royal  flower.  Your  garden  will  not  be 
compiote  this  Beason  if  it  does  not  oontain  the  “ OSTRICH 
PLUME  CHRYRSANTHF.MUM.” 

(Pamphlet  with  instructions  for  cultnre  froo  with  each  order.) 

PRICE  .—For  fine  plants,  certain  to  bloom,  40c,  each  ; 
three  plants  for  $  1 ;  seven  plants  for  $ 2 ;  twelve  plants 
for  $3.  Free  by  mail. 

HtoYt'Wi,h  every  order  fora  singloplant  or  more  will 
be  sent  gratis  our  superb  Catalogue  of  "EVERY¬ 
THING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,"  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
ever  issued,  on  condition  that  yon  will  say  In  what 
paper  you  saw  this  advertisement.  Club  orders  for 
THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE  plants  can  have  the  Catalogue 
sent,  when  desired. to  the  SEPARATE  ADDRESS  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  comprising  tlio  club,  provided  always  that  the 
paper  is  named.  To  those  not  purchasers  it  will 
bo  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  conts  (in  stamps). 


“Ostrich  Plume 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


PETER  HENDERSON $G0SNEWY0RK 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


CLdTHILot  ritific'.  "  t'i 

DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

1  hen  send  lor  a  Catalogue  ot  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  21  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  9(5  Cows 
have  averaged  10,019  lbs.  ol  inilk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach. 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horst 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock. 

J 


1 


this  paper 


(In  writing  mention 


SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB 

H\  RACC8K.  IV.  Y. 


loo  sosos  foraScent  stamp.  Homk&Youtii  Cadiz, O. 


TO  THE  FLOWER  AND  V  t  G  ETA  B 
Beautifully  III ust rated,  and  containing  a 
ored  Flute.  Mailed  to  any  address  Free. 
CHOSAIAN  JUUOS.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


u  «  r.  v  E  N . 

nlticent  Col- 
„_dress 
Established  1810 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

or - ^ - j. - 1 ANTI-FRICTION. 

I_  |  —  The  most  perfect 

yi^ - —  ]j  article  of  its  kind 

j  ^  v  W  niade-  No  tnorebreak- 

.  |&  Bee bJSI&P*|i  ^ ease  of  move* 

|  V  |  |  \  j  nient  and  satisfaction 

1 1  I  r!  guaranteed.  Lane's 
Send  forCir-  j  V.  -  aJ  |  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
cular.  j  ll  No  Wood  work. 

Manufaet’d  by  *  1  Simple  aud  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Sold  by  Hard  wnre  Dealers  Generally. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GAKDINKK  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mtillloa  Hill,  N.  J 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

w  ^LAWN 

_  MoweR 

Made  in 
10,  12, 14, 16 
and  18  inch 
cut.  Most  Re¬ 
liable  Mower  in 
use.  Easy  to  work, 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Barkers  Hose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  TurbineW  ind  Em 

rlnes.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  tc 

MAST.  FOOS  A  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


qURNA 


fiUBUR BA  N 


^Try  HO 


Jpis 

■ft  J  ’ 

VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2094.  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  i5,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.l 


“SKIM-MILK  ON  THE  SQUARE..” 


THIS  was  the  terse  comment  of  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  New  York  after  examining 


specimens  of  the  products  illustrated  be¬ 
low.  For  years,  skim-milk  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  waste  product.  Laws  have  been 
passed  to  regulate  its  sale  and  it  has  passed 
into  literature  as  an  example  of  meanness, 
stinginess  and  fraud.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  skim-milk  has  been  regarded  as 
valuable  only  when  mixed  with  other  foods 
which  would  pass  as  substitutes  for  the 


butter  fats.  Had  the  fact  been  known 
that  the  solids  of  skim-milk  can  be  cheap¬ 
ly  removed  from  the  water  and  utilized  as 
food,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
product  would  have  acquired  as  much  dig¬ 
nity  as  that  accorded  to  bran  or  any  other 
by-product  of  flour-making. 

“Skim-milk  on  the  square”  means  the 
placing  of.;  this  substance  on  its  own 


grounds,  so  to  speak.  It  is  the  proving  of 
the  fact  that  the  hitherto  despised  skim- 
milk  can  be  made  to  supply  two  valuable 
articles  of  food,  which,  when  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantities,  are  capable  of  upset¬ 
ting  all  our  former  rules  for  animal  diet. 
The  processes  through  which  the  skim- 
milk  passes  were  fully  described  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  two  weeks  ago.  Briefly  stated,  the 
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SKIIYI-IYI  ILK  ON  THE  SQUARE." 


DRAWN  FROM  NATURE.  FIG.  49. 
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process  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  skim-milk  cheese, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  milk  is 
subjected  to  a  higher  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  while  a  larger  amount  of  rennet  is 
used.  The  curds  are  put  into  a  powerful 
press  and  forced  into  the  shape  of  long 
sticks  which  are  afterwards  dried  and 
ground  or  sawed  into  small  cubes,  as  shown 
in  our  picture.  As  in  cheese-making,  after 
the  curds  are  removed,  a  substance  known 
as  whey  remains.  This  whey  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  skim-milk,  after 
which  all  the  water  is  driven  out  of  it  by 
evaporation.  This  leaves  a  nearly  solid 
<vater-free  cake  which  is  cut  into  little 
cubes  and  roasted,  when  it  appears  like 
the  sample  shown  in  the  center  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  may  be  ground  to  different 
degrees  of  fineness  and  mixed  with  coffee 
or  cocoa.  It  has  received  the  name  of  lacto- 
serine.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  story  of 
the  process.  It  can  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  or  performed  by  the  man  with 
one  cow.  Like  every  other  enterprise  of 
this  nature,  however,  it  will  give  the  best 
results  in  an  economical  sense,  when  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  will  find  the  greatest  favor  with  the 
creameries  that  make  use  of  the  extrac¬ 
tors. 

Now  for  a  description  of  our  picture,  the 
first  illustration  of  these  products  that  has 
ever  been  made.  The  brown  mat  upon 
which  the  little  heaps  rest  is  a  “feeding 
cake  ”  for  cattle  made  of  caseine,  bran  and 
linseed  meal.  The  picture  shows  the  exact 
size  of  the  “cake,”  which  weighs  just  one 
pound.  It  is  as  dry  and  hard  as  a  board, 
and  must  be  soaked  in  water  or  ground 
fine  before  it  is  fed  to  stock.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  compounding  feeding  ra¬ 
tions  on  scientific  principles,  will  study  the 
following  analysis  of  this  “cake”  with 
care: 

Water .  14.06  per  cent. 

Protein .  33.31  percent. 

Fat .  7.02  per  cent. 

Carbohydrates .  37.56  per  cent. 

Ash  (soluble) .  6.89  per  cent. 

Ash  insoluble .  1.16  per  cent. 

The  ash  ingredients  are  chiefly  phos¬ 
phates.  The  cost  of  this  cake  is  not  given, 
but  we  are  informed  that  the  cost  of  the 
extraction  of  the  caseine  from  the  milk  is 
so  insignificant  that  compounds  with  meal, 
rice,  bran  and  other  carbonaceous  sub¬ 
stances  can  be  made  that  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  the  solid  or  condensed  food 
needed  by  stock.  In  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  picture  is  shown  a  small  heap 
of  the  caseine — the  exact  size  of  the  blocks 
being  given.  In  this  form  it  is  white  in 
color,  very  solid  and  hard  and  with  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  strong  odor— like  that  of  skim- 
milk  cheese.  In  the  upper  right-hand  cor¬ 
ner  is  the  same  product  ground  to  the  size 
of  the  particles  shown  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  heap.  The  other  heap  at  the  top  of  the 
picture  is  a  perfectly  dry  product  of  sour 
milk  neutralized  with  soda  ground  to  a 
fine  powder.  In  the  center  of  the  picture 
is  a  heap  of  the  lactoserine,  the  exact  size 
of  the  original  cubes. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  products,  as  it  represents  a  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  whey.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
caseine  is  merely  a  new  form  of  skim-milk 
cheese  capable  of  being  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  cheese  is  unsuited ;  but  the 
whey  has  always  been  a  waste  product. 
The  heap  at  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is 
composed  of  one-third  Java  coffee  and  two- 
thirds  lactoserine  ground  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  as  the  coffee.  When  ground 
finer  this  substance  is  used  with  cocoa  also. 
It  is  not  intended  that  this  lactoserine  shall 
be  used  to  adulterate  other  articles.  It  is 
claimed  that  an  addition  of  a  portion  of 
lactoserine  to  the  pure  coffee  will  give  a 
beverage  more  nutritious  and  more  diges¬ 
tible  while  less  stimulating,  and  hence  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  use  of  nervous  people  or 
invalids.  Comparative  analyses  are  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate 
such  matters,  and  we  therefore  give  several 
recently  made  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Bergstrand,  of 
Sweden. 

FRO-  CARBOHY- 

WATER.  TEIN.  FATS.  D RATES.  ASH. 


(Average). 

Roasted  lactoserine  9.76  24.19  2.69  56.20  7.15 

Roasted  Java 

coffee .  7.80  15.12  11.  61.78  4.35 

One-tUlrd  coffee 
and  two  thirds 

lactoserine .  9,91  18.87  5.50  59.52  6.20 

Pure  cocoa .  8  08  19.12  29.10  85.S0  8.45 

One-third  cocoa 
and  two-thirds 

lactoserine . 8.S0  20.06  11.93  52.36  7.35 


What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this  producing 
“Skim-milk  on  the  Square” — of  this  utili¬ 
zation  of  a  waste  ?  The  thought  is  almost 
too  large  for  ordinary  comprehension.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  this  discovery  of  a 
source  of  cheap  food  will  ultimately  upset 
many  of  our  present  rules  of  diet.  With 


this  caseine,  oat-meal  and  corn-meal,  or 
similar  cereal  foods,  a  chemist  could  easily 
produce  a  mixture  that  would  show  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  an  analysis  as  roast  beef  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Shall  we  ever  reach  a  time  when 
we  will  be  prepared  to  “eat  roast  beef  with 
a  spoon”  in  the  form  of  porridge?  But, 
seriously,  there  are  many  possibilities  with 
this  newly  captured  food,  that  will  afford 
a  thoughtful  man  much  careful  study.  The 
cheapening  of  food  should  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing.  If  unfortunate  results  have  been 
noticed  as  a  result  of  some  sudden  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  the  “cost  of  life,”  they  are  usually 
to  be  traced  to  a  failure  properly  to  adapt 
one’s  habits  and  ways  of  living  to  the 
change.  Our  society  is  so  constituted  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  cut  the  cost  of  our  living 
in  two  without  having  something  of  a  cut 
in  our  income.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  watch 
the  development  of  this  new  industry  with 
interest. 


SOME  PRIZE  CHEESE. 


Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairymen’s  Association,  the  R.  N.-Y. 
asked  the  winners  in  the  “  cheese  contest” 
to  tell  it  how  their  cheese  was  made.  The 
following  replies  have  come  to  hand.  Dairy 
cheese  making  is  too  much  of  a  “  lost  art  ” 
on  some  farms.  We  notice  that  there  is 
always  a  good  market  for  small,  well-made 
cheese  of  a  size  just  suitable  for  family  use. 
There  is  a  first-rate  business  chance  for 
dairymen  who  will  develop  this  feature  of 
the  trade. 

FROM  JOHN  PELTIER. 

I  keep  300  cows,  and  the  milk  from  which 
my  cheese  was  made  was  taken  from  the 
entire  lot,  well  mixed.  The  cows  are  “  na¬ 
tives,”  and  were  at  pasture  without  any 
grain  feed.  The  milk  was  simply  stirred 
with  a  dipper  to  “  aerate  ”  it.  Three  hours 
after  milking,  the  milk  was  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  84  degrees  when  rennet  to 
the  amount  of  four  ounces  to  every  1,000 
pounds  of  milk  was  added.  I  used  the  iron 
test  and  drew  off  the  whey  when  the  acid 
developed.  The  curd  was  drained,  salted 
and  stirred.  I  used  2%  pounds  of  salt  to 
each  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  The  curd  was 
put  into  the  press  half  an  hour  after  draw¬ 
ing,  while  at  a  temperature  of  80  degrees. 
It  was  kept  in  the  press  15  hours.  I  find 
that  it  takes  nine  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a 
pound  of  cheese. 

East  Rupert. 

FROM  E.  T.  DANA. 

My  cheese  was  made  from  milk  of  high- 
grade  Jersey  cows,  which  had  been  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  had  received  no  feed  except  grass. 
The  night’s  milk  was  drawn  and  strained 
in  a  cheese  tub  and  the  following  morning’s 
milk  was  warmed  so  that  the  entire  amount 
of  the  milk  would  be  at  a  temperature  of 
85  degrees.  Then  a  table-spoonful  of  ex¬ 
tracted  rennet  was  added  and  the  milk  was 
allowed  to  stand  till  it  curdled.  After 
standing  till  it  was  firm  and  the  whey  well 
out  of  it,  the  curd  was  cut  into  little  inch 
squares,  care  beiDg  taken  not  to  jam  it ; 
then  Iwarm  whey  was  poured  on  it. 
After  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  again  to 
drain  and  cool,  it  was  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  and  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  2)4  pounds  of  curd.  After  it  had  been 
salted  the  curd  was  just  warm,  and  was 
put  into  the  hoop  and  pressed  for  two  days, 
but  not  with  a  heavy  weight.  It  was  then 
taken  out  and  cured. 

North  Pomfret. 

FROM  J.  H.  RILEY. 

New  York  State  turns  out  Cheddar 
mostly,  so  I  am  told.  I  make  cheese  for  a 
special  trade  which  prefers  this  process— 
(American.)  The  largest  of  my  cheeses  do 
not  exceed  40  pounds ;  the  common  ones 
mostly  weigh  35  pounds,  and  the  smallest 
are  10  pounds.  They  are  much  liked  by  pri¬ 
vate  families,  hotels,  etc.  I  have  a  steadily 
growing  trade  for  this  style.  For  ship¬ 
ping,  I  put  four  or  six  in  a  strong,  snugly- 
fitting  box,  and  I  have  received  no  com¬ 
plaints  of  breakage.  This  is  a  statement 
of  my  process. 

Number  of  cows  90 — natives  and  grade 
Jerseys.  Feed :  pasturage  and  fodder-corn. 
The  night’s  milk  is  berated  and  put  in  a 
vat  around  which  water  is  allowed  to  run 
during  the  night ;  after  it  has  been  put  into 
the  vat  the  milk  is  dipped  and  thoroughly 
stirred  four  times  for  10  minutes  each  time 
at  intervals  of  15  minutes  to  farther  cool 
and  aerate  it,  and  prevent  the  cream  from 
rising. 

The  morning’s  milk  is  berated  and  added 
warm,  and  cream  that  has  risen  during  the 
night  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it. 
The  temperature  is  raised  to  86  degrees. 
Four  ounces  of  Van  Haslett’s  rennet  ex¬ 


tract  are  added,  which  renders  cutting  nec¬ 
essary  in  45  minutes.  The  curd  is  cut  fine 
and  the  temperature  is  raised  slowly  for 
one  hour  until  it  has  reached  98  degrees, 
while  the  maker  stirs  carefully  and  contin¬ 
uously  at  intervals  of  five  or  10  minutes — 
temperature  99  degrees.  I  draw  the  whey 
when  the  curd  strings  out  to  a  length  of  a 
quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  when 
touched  with  a  hot  iron.  The  curd  is  then 
temoved  to  a  sink,  stirred  and  cooled  to  a 
temperature  of  from  86  to  90  degrees.  It  is 
salted  at  the  rate  of  2)4  pounds  to  1,000 
pounds  of  milk,  and  put  into  the  press 
where  it  is  cooled  to  84  degrees.  It  remains 
in  the  press  18  hours.  I  have  never  used 
any  color. 

Sheldon. 


Grain  Hay. 


GREEN  OATS  AND  BARLEY  FOR  STOCK. 

“  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  Is 
thought  of  the  practice  of  cutting 
oats  or  other  grain  before  it  is 
ripe  to  be  used  as  hay  for  cattle 
or  horses.” 

FROM  kD.  C.  HICKS. 

My  experience  the  past  season  has  led  me 
to  favor  the  use  of  such  hay  as  a  milk  and 
butter-producing  food.  I  have  a  piece  of 
land — about  3)4  acres— that  lies  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  buildings,  and  owing  to  its 
location  it  seldom  gets  any  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  In  1886  it  was  planted  to  potatoes, 
800  pounds  of  Stockbridge  potato  fertilizer 
being  applied  to  the  acre.  The  crop  was 
dug  early  and  the  piece  was  plowed  and 
sowed  to  winter  rye.  The  crop  from  this 
sowiug  was  18  bushels  of  rye  and  a  ton  of 
straw  to  the  acre.  Through  the  fall  of  that 
year  (18S7)  cattle  had  the  run  of  the  lot  and 
in  the  spring  of  1888  it  was  again  plowed 
and  sowed  to  barley  to  be  cut  for  hay  when 
in  the  milk ;  but  a  long,  wet  spell  prevent¬ 
ed  this  and  it  ripened  and  was  cut  for 
grain,  producing  80  bushels,  thrashers’ 
measure.  The  first  week  in  last  May  three 
acres  of  this  lot  were  plowed,  thoroughly 
worked  with  a  pulverizer,  and  1,500  pounds 
of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  were  broadcasted 
on  the  three  acres.  Oats  were  then  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  2)4  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
ground  was  then  harrowed  once  with  a 
Thomas  Smoothing  .Harrow  followed  by 
brushing  and  rolling. 

The  oats  came  up  evenly  and  grew  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  second  week  in  July,  when  in 
the  milk,  they  were  cut  and  dried  and  put 
into  the  barn  by  themselves  in  a  bent  of  a 
long  scaffold,  where  I  could  get  at  them 
for  feeding  in  the  late  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter.  I  began  feeding  them  on  November 
20,  giving  the  cows  a  feed  of  them  in  the 
morning  and  one  at  night,  with  a  feed  of 
early-cut  clover  hay  between,  not  feeding 
any  grain.  The  cows  were  in  good  flesh 
when  I  began  to  feed  the  oat  hay,  having 
previously  for  a  few  weeks  been  fed  on 
clover  rowen,  with  a  feed  of  mangel-wur- 
zels  and  four  quarts  of  wheat  bran  to  the 
cow.  I  expected  a  falling  off  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  both,  which  was  kept  up  as  long 
as  my  oat  fodder  lasted — about  six  weeks — 
and  they  had  not  lost  any  flesh  during  that 
period.  The  soil  of  this  particular  piece  of 
ground  is  a  lime  loam,  and  it  is  well 
drained. 

As  a  crop  to  cure  for  hay,  I  would  sow 
the  oats  more  thickly  than  if  they  were  to 
be  raised  for  the  grain,  and  they  should  be 
cut  when  in  full  milk,  preferably  a  few 
days  before  rather  than  after  this  state  is 
reached.  They  are  very  full  of  juice  at  this 
time,  and  require  two  or  three  days  of  good 
“  hay  weather  ”  to  put  them  in  condition 
for  storing  in  the  barn.  I  had  nine  two- 
horse  loads  well  cured  on  the  three  acres. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  paying  of  my 
crops  last  year. 

No.  Clarendon,  Vt. 

FROM  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

Cutting  green  oats  for  hay  has  been  tried 
to  some  extent  in  this  locality,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  curing  the  straw  so  that  it  will 
keep  in  the  stack  or  mow  without  mold¬ 
ing,  has  proved  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
more  general  adoption  of  the  practice.  A 


great  many  ripe  oats  in  the  sheaf  are  fed  to 
milch  cows  and  also  to  horses,  many  farm¬ 
ers  preferring  them  in  this  form  to  hay,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  straw  is  bright  and  clean. 
I  know  some  farmers  who  feed  their  horses 
and  colts  little  else  through  the  winter,  pro¬ 
viding  they  can  get  them  stacked  before 
rain  has  fallen  on  them.  A  heavy  rain  on 
them  while  in  the  shock,  ruins  the  straw 
for  feeding  purposes,  making  it  moldy  and 
dusty,  in  which  condition  it  is  supposed  to 
be  highly  conducive  to  diseases  of  the  re¬ 
spiratory  organs  Often  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  sheaf  oats  for  feed  any 
length  of  time,  because  of  the  mice  which 
swarm  about  the  mow  or  stacks.  But  for 
these  destructive  little  pests,  many  farmers 
would  feed  sheaf  oats  to  their  horses 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
For  hens  that  are  kept  in  a  small  yard 
sheaf  oats  are  an  excellent  food. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

FROM  J.  C.  STRIBLING. 

I  have  used  oats  for  hay  many  years  and 
think  such  hay  worth  more  per  acre — count¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  seeding — than  most  others 
as  feed  for  work  horses  and  growing  colts, 
as  the  grain  in  the  hay  counts  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  work  horses  should  have  about 
half  a  feed  of  thrashed  oats  or  corn  to  com¬ 
plete  the  ration  ;  while  colts  do  well  on  this 
hay  alone,  but  do  better  with  a  little  bran 
with  it.  Oat  hay  cut,  wet,  and  bran  mixed 
with  it,  is  a  fine  feed  for  putting  a  large 
barrel  (a  desirable  point)  on  growing  Jer¬ 
seys.  It  makes  them  grow  well  without 
the  objectionable  tendency  to  fatten.  Good 
silage  is  better  for  milkers  and  is  also 
cheaper.  Cut  the  oats  for  hay  as  soon  as 
the  heads  are  well  grown  and  just  as  a  turn 
to  ripening  is  seen ;  cure  about  the  same  as 
ordinary  grass  hay  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  straw,  oat  hay  may  be  housed 
a  little  sooner  than  grass  or  clover.  I  have 
now  growing  five  kinds  of  hay  grasses,  three 
hay  clovers  and  four  kinds  of  vetches;  but  on 
some  lands  here  none  of  these  do  so  well  as 
oats  for  hay.  In  fact  all  the  oats  intended 
for  feeding  in  the  straw  should  be  cut  green 
for  hay,  as  it  saves  the  expense  of  binding 
and  the  hay  can  be  housed  with  less  risk 
from  rains.  I  new  have  nearly  10  acres 
sown  to  winter  vetches  and  oats  mixed,  and 
hay  made  from  these  is  a  complete  ration 
for  road  or  race-horses,  and  some  of  it  was 
shipped  from  here  to  New  York  for  feeding 
race-horses.  The  only  drawback  to  oat  hay 
is  that  the  rats  play  havoc  with  it. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

BARLEY  HAY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

I  spent  last  summer  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  reaching  there  the  last  of  May.  At 
the  time  of  my  arrival  the  barley  crop  had 
all  been  harvested  for  hay,  while  part  of 
that  intended  for  grain  was  still  standing. 
As  the  stacks  of  barley  hay  were  in  the 
fields,  I  had  good  opportunity  of  noting  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  and  observing  how  it 
was  used  by  the  farmers.  For  making 
barley  hay  a“  sack”  containing  100  to  110 
pounds  of  barley,  is  sown  per  acre,  upon 
freshly  prepared  ground,  during  the 
winter.  When  maturing  but  before  the 
grains  are  ripe  the  barley  is  cut  with  a 
mower  and  gathered  with  a  hay  rake,  when 
dry,  and  secured  in  stacks  carelessly  con¬ 
structed,  as  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
rain  in  May.  About  all  of  the  hay  sold  in 
cities  is  baled,  and  most  of  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  farmers  bale  it  for  home  use,  as  then  it 
can  be  kept  in  compact  form  with  little 
waste,  in  sheds. 

Owing  to  the  climate  weeds  do  not  spring 
up  in  the  stubble  fields  after  the  grain  is 
removed,  and  the  shatterings  drop  seed 
enough  for  a  second  crop,  so  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  “  voluuteer”  crop  is  very 
common.  As  the  ground  is  not  touched 
with  the  plow  or  other  tool  for  the  second 
crop,  this  volunteer  crop  costs  very  little. 
It  is  quite  common  to  cut  the  sowed  crop 
for  grain,  and  the  following  year  use  the 
volunteer  crop  for  hay.  As  the  crop  upon 
plowed  ground  groiVs  quite  rankly,  it  does 
not  usually  make  as  good  hay  as  the  vol¬ 
unteer  crop,  which  is  finer  and  more  desir¬ 
able.  By  cutting  the  barley  hay  before  the 
heads  are  dry  enough  to  break  up,  there  is 
plenty  of  grain  with  the  hay  to  make  feed 
rich  enough  of  itself  for  maintaining 
horses  that  do  not  work  hard,  as  well  as 
cows.  The  yield  is  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  Beard¬ 
ed  barley  is  commonly  used,  though  I  saw 
a  neardless  variety  which  was  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended.  In  this  case  the  barley  beards, 
instead  of  being  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  were  merely  short  stubs  a  quarter  to 
a  half  inch  in  length,  with  a  rounded, 
blunt  end.  The  grain  resembled  common 
barley. 

Farmers  who  keep  stock  at  the  East  and 
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desire  to  grow  as  much  of  their  own  feed 
as  possible  will  often  find  the  barley  crop  a 
valuable  one  for  hay,  I  think,  since  it  is 
often  important  to  grow  this  crop  for  the 
purposes  of  rotation,  seeding  down,  etc.  It 
can  be  managed  with  the  mower  and  hay- 
rake,  and  should  make  excellent  food  for 
dairy  cows. 

At  this  station  for  several  years  we  have 
cut  oats  early  for  hay,  and  with  increasing 
experience  have  come  to  think  more  and 
more  of  the  crop  for  feeding  both  horses 
and  cows.  By  cutting  early  the  grain  does 
not  shatter,  and  the  straw,  which  is  then 
really  hay,  seems  very  palatable  and  is 
much  relished  by  our  stock.  I  cannot  see 
any  advantage  fora  farmer  in  separating 
the  grain  from  the  straw  only  to  put  the 
two  together  again  later  in  his  cows  and 
horses.  It  is  too  much  like  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing. 

The  only  objection  to  the  whole  system 
is  that  mice  cut  the  oat  heads  very  badly, 
and  taint  the  straw.  We  have  avoided 
this  in  part  by  keeping  cats  about  the  barn. 
Some  of  our  farmers  succeed  admirably  in 
stacking  the  oats,  not  drawing  them  to  the 
barn  until  needed  for  feed.  In  this  way 
they  claim  the  mice  do  not  bother.  Other 
farmers  after  stacking  and  allowing  it  to 
sweat,  run  the  oat  hay  through  the  feed- 
cutter,  cutting  the  straw  into  short  lengths. 
This  material  when  piled  in  the  barn  is  in 
such  shape  that  the  mice  cannot  burrow  in¬ 
to  it,  because  the  finely  cut  straw  drops 
back  into  the  burrow  as  fast  as  made,  effect¬ 
ually  closing  it.  As  the  mice  cannot  run 
through  the  straw  any  more  than  through 
a  bin  of  oats  they  can  do  but  little  damage, 
and  are  in  sight  where  the  cats  can  check 
them.  In  these  times  of  low  prices  the 
thrashing  bill  is  an  item  of  considerable 
importance,  and  since  there  is  no  more  feed 
on  the  farm  after  the  thrashers  have  come 
and  gone  than  before  they  came,  I  do  not 
see  the  economy  of  their  presence  on  farms 
where  the  grain  is  all  fed  out. 

W.  A.  HENRY. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

FROM  GILBERT  TOMPKINS. 

The  making  of  hay  in  California  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  from  the  curing 
of  grass  so  universal  in  the  East.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  what  we  call  hay  con¬ 
sists  of  the  different  grains  cut  a  short 
time  before  ripening.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  are  the  most  used,  aud  are  valued  in 
the  order  named.  The  only  natural  grasses 
that  are  cured  are  the  wild  oats  which 
make  splendid  hay,  and  the  burr  clover, 
which  is  thought  good  for  cattle,  although 
rather  soft  for  horses.  The  range  system, 
by  which  bands  of  cattle,  and  especially 
sheep,  have  worn  out  many  large  tracts  of 
grazing  land,  added  to  the  overstocking  of 
most  pastures,  has  been  very  hard  on  the 
native  grasses.  Such  grasses  as  Timothy, 
White  Clover  and  other  favorite  fodders 
grown  in  wetter  climates,  are  a  complete 
failure  in  our  long  and  dry  summers ;  hence 
the  almost  universal  use  of  the  different 
grains.  Whether  the  practice  is  profitable 
or  not  depends  on  circumstances.  From 
oue  to  three  tons  of  cured  hay  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  made  from  an  acre. 

The  inclosed  market  report  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  gives  the  quotations 
for  the  varieties  of  hay  mostly  used :  Clover, 
$7@§9  $  ton;  wheat,  §7@$14;  extra  do,  §14.- 
50;  wheat  and  oat,  §7@$13;  Alfalfa,  $7@§10; 
barley,  $6@§9.50;  wild  oat,  §7@$11;  barley 
and  oat,  §7 @§10;  compressed  hay,  §7@$12.50. 
The  quality,  which,  of  course,  makes  a 
difference  in  the  sale  value,  depends  very 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  hay 
has  been  cured.  To  get  first-class  results 
it  must  be  cut  before  it  is  so  ripe  that  the 
stalk  becomes  merely  straw,  and,  on  the 
othei  hand,  it  must  not  be  cut  so  green 
that  it  will  turn  sour.  The  method  of  curing 
is  very  simple :  After  it  is  cut  it  lies  on  the 
ground  for  a  few  hours  and  is  then  raked 
into  windrows,  in  which  it  lies  for  about  a 
day.  '  It  is  then  bunched  up  and  put  into 
hay  cocks,  which  are  generally  four  to  six 
feet  in  width  aud  in  hight ;  after  a  few  days 
it  is  put  into  the  stack  and  left  there  for 
from  three  to  five  weeks,  when  it  is  either 
stowed  away  loose  or  pressed  into  bales, 
which  vary  in  size  according  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  which  the  hay  will  be  sent. 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 

FROM  C.  M.  LUSK. 

My  experience  in  cutting  oat  hay  has 
been  very  limited ;  still  it  has  been  exten¬ 
sive  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  oats  are  not 
a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for  green  fodder. 
I  believe  that  one  acre  of  good  clover 
hay  cut  when  in  bloom  and  well  cured,  is 
worth  more  than  an  acre  of  ordinary  oats 
cut  at  any  time  previous  to  maturity.  Oat 
hay  is  not  good  as  a  permanent  feed  to  any 


stock.  If  I  were  to  cut  it  before  maturity, 
I  would  cut  it  when  in  the  dough  and  cure 
in  the  sun  and  feed  it  as  a  grain  ration. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  one 
cannot  tell  just  how  much  to  feed  at  a 
time.  If  it  is  to  be  cut  as  a  green  fodder 
it  should  be  mowed  and  cured  like  hay.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  pay  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  raise  oats  to  be  cut  green  for  hay. 
I  have  several  times  got  out  of  oats  for  my 
horses,  and  have  cut  oats  green  at  different 
stages  of  growth  from  the  time  they  began 
to  head  out  until  they  were  ripe,  and  at  no 
time  was  I  satisfied.  I  would  much  prefer 
to  have  the  oats  thfashed  and  give  a  proper 
ration  of  the  grain  and  the  straw  separate¬ 
ly.  As  to  quantity  of  growth  on  an  acre  if 
cut  green,  according  to  my  experience  one 
can  get  the  whole  product  on  an  ordinary 
wagon  after  it  is  dried.  Green  oats 
shrink  wonderfully  when  dried.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  cutting 
of  oats  while  green. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  SAMUEL  MILLS. 

I  have  never  cut  any  oats  for  hay,  and  do 
not  think  the  practice  would  pay  here  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  unless  when  they 
had  lodged  early,  so  that  they  could  not  fill. 

I  cut  my  oats,  before  they  get  very  ripe, 
with  a  reaper.  If  the  weather  is  good  they 
are  cured  ready  for  the  barn  in  one  day.  Then 
we  put  two  bunches  together  for  a  bundle 
and  haul  them  in  as  soon  as  we  can.  By  this 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATOES. 


An  important  local  industry;  suitable 
soil;  manure;  construction  of  fire- 
heated  sprouting  beds;  two  ways  of 
covering  the  beds ;  planting  out. 

Sweet  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  any 
soil  that  is  easily  worked,  and  well  drained, 
but  it  is  only  in  a  sandy  soil  that  they 
attain  that  dryness,  flavor  and  color  that 
mark  the  perfect  sweet  potato.  In  the 
counties  of  Salem  and  Gloucester,  N.  J., 
the  culture  of  the  sweet  potato  has  been 
brought  nearer  a  correct  system,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  North,  at 
least.  In  that  section,  wages  aud  manures 
are  high,  and  we  are  compelled  to  study 
the  best  methods  of  growing  and  caring 
for  what  is  the  special  crop  here  on  most 
farms.  Sweet  potatoes  follow  corn  in  our 
rotation,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  suit¬ 
able  acreage  yearly  is  given  up  to  them, 
and  on  some  light  soils,  where  wheat  does 
not  pay,  two  crops  are  grown  in  succession. 
Often  one-third  of  a  farm  is  devoted  to 
sweet  potato  growing,  and  an  area  of  30  to 
50  acres  under  this  crop  is  not  unusual. 
The  sweet  potato  thrives  best  in  fine,  well 
rotted,  horse  manure,  and  our  supply  comes 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  “  NOVELTIES. ’b 
“They  All  Run  After  the  Farmer’s  Cash!”  Fig.  53. 


plan  we  get  nice,  bright  oats,  and  excellent 
Btraw,  that  stock  like  nearly  as  well  as 
good  hay.  Last  year  I  raised  over  1,000 
bushels  that  weighed  36  pounds  per  meas¬ 
ured  bushel.  They  were  common  oats.  Most 
farmers  here  cut  their  oats  with  a  binder 
and  have  to  let  them  get  very  ripe  so  that 
the  grain  is  yellow,  or  if  they  cut  the  crop 
green  the  sheaves  mold  in  the  middle  of  the 
bundle,  and  both  the  grain  and  the  straw 
are  injured  in  either  case.  I  have  never  cut 
any  grain  for  hay.  We  do  not  need  to  do  so 
here,  for  our  soil  is  good  for  hay,  and  we  al¬ 
ways  have  at  least  a  fair  crop,  and  where 
our  ground  is  uuderdrained  we  are  sure  of 
a  good  corn  crop  and  the  fodder  helps  us 
out. 

Harlan,  Ind. 


Cocking  Fodder  Corn.— I  have  failed 
with  cocking  fodder-corn.  It  will  mold 
in  our  damp  lake  climate,  however  water¬ 
proof  the  cocks  may  be  made,  and  then  the 
grain  is  made  about  worthless  by  rats, 
mice,  and  chipmunks.  j.  g. 

Ohio 


by  train  load  from  New  York  City,  and 
by  vessel  load  from  Philadelphia.  New, 
fresh  New  York  City  manure  is  now  quoted 
here  at  §2.50,  and  old  “  composted  ”  manure 
at  §2.75  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  freight 
included.  The  manure  is  usually  placed 
in  the  field  in  the  winter  or  early  spring 
in  composts  of  about  10  loads  each,  at 
convenient  distances  for  disposing  of  it 
finally  in  the  hill. 

The  “seeds,”  consisting  of  medium-sized, 
chunky  potatoes,  specially  assorted  the 
previous  autumn,  and  carefully  stored  and 
kept,  are  sprouted  by  fire  heat,  no  glass 
being  used.  Two  or  three  different  styles 
of  sprouting  beds  are  used ;  but  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  only  the  kind  that  is  now  considered 
the  best,  an  outline  of  which  is  shown  at 
Figure  50.  For  its  construction  select  a 
piece  of  ground  with  a  slight  slope  to  assist 
the  draft.  In  size  the  beds  are  from  50  to 
70  feet  long,  and  from  12  to  14  feet  wide. 
At  the  lower  end  a  pit  3)4  feet  deep  is  dug— 
see  Figure  51  showing  a  section  of  the 
bed  lengthwise  through  the  center  of  the 
furnace  and  flue.  ^The  furnace  and  front 


wall  are  made  of  brick ;  tbe  former  should 
be  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  two  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  28  inches  high,  all  outside 
measurements.  An  iron  door  is  used  for 
the  front  of  the  furnace  and  the  smoke¬ 
stack  at  the  rear  is  made  of  boards  one  foot 
square  and  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  flue  can 
be  made  of  bricks,  or  eight-inch  terra¬ 
cotta  pipe.  It  starts  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  furnace — Figure  52 — and  runs  to 
within  six  feet  of  the  back  end ;  at  the  fur- 


Fig.  50. 


nace  end  the  flue  should  be  18  inches  below 
the  floor  of  the  bed,  gradually  approaching 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  floor,  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  flue,  as  shown  in  Figure  51.  It 
is  best  to  cover  the  furnace  and  a  few  feet 
of  the  flue  with  earth,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  too  much  heat.  Figure  52  shows  the 
shape  of  the  bottom  of  the  bed  pit,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  flue.  Sleepers  are  laid  four  feet 
apart  across  the  bed,  and  boards  or  slabs 
are  laid  on  these  for  a  floor.  On  this  floor 
rich,  mellow  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight  to 
10  inches  is  placed ;  the  sides  of  the  bed 
above  ground  are  made  of  slabs,  or  boards, 
and  the  earth  that  was  thrown  out  from 
the  pits  is  banked  against  them  to  the  tops 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat. 

On  these  eight  or  10  inches  of  soil  the 
seed  potatoes  are  placed,  just  far  enough 


Fig.  51. 

apart  to  allow  the  little  finger  to  be  inserted 
between  them.  They  are  then  covered  with 
about  2}4  inches  of  fine  light  soil,  that  will 
not  bake.  There  are  two  ways  of  covering 
or  protecting  the  bed:  the  old  way  is  to  put 
rough  hay  over  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  and  the  other  is  to  put  on  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  and  cover  all  with  frames 
containing  heavy,  oiled  muslin  arranged 
like  glass  sashes  on  a  double  bed.  The  lat¬ 
ter  plan  is  the  better,  for  as  soon  as  the 
sprouts  appear  the  hay  can  be  taken  off, 
and  then  one  has  only  the  frames  to  handle 
when  the  bed  is  to  be  watered  or  sunned 
but  when  the  other  method  is  employed, 
all  the  hay  has  to  be  moved  every  time, 
which  is  considerable  work. 

The  fire  should  be  started  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  are  put  in  to  get  the  right 
temperature.  With  us  the  potatoes  are 
usually  put  in  about  April  1.  The  bed 
should  then  be  kept  nicely  warm  and 
moist,  and  as  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  it 
should  be  opened  to  the  sun  on  warm  days, 


Fig.  52. 

and  the  fire  should  be  kept  up  only  at 
night.  When  the  sprouts  have  reached  a 
hight  of  six  or  eight  inches  they  are  ready 
for  the  hill.  With  us  they  are  put  out  from 
about  May  15  to  30 ;  but  these  dates  are  too 
early  for  places  further  north,  as  the  young 
plants  are  very  tender.  Fire  beds  of  this 
kind  have  been  very  successful^here,  and  are 
used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old 
style,  or  manure -heat  beds.  Further  north, 
it  might  be  best  to  use  sashes  in  connection 
with  the  fire,  but  here  it  is  not  necessary. 
The  main  point  of  success  in  growing  good 
plants  is  to  keep  a  regular,  moderate  heat 
evenly  all  through  the  bed.  Sometimes  it 
is  best  to  put  in  a  small  wooden  vent  over 
the  top  of  the  furnace,  extending  above  the 
bed,  to  let  off  extra  heat  if  needed. 

Salem  County,  N.  J. 


Sts  Crops  in  Four  Years.— I  have  many 
times  noticed  land  planted  with  early  pota¬ 
toes  which  were  dug  in  July  and  the  land 
left  idle.  It  might  have  been  set  with  cab 
bages  or  sown  with  winter  rye,  keeping  it 
in  use  more  than  balf  the  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  rotation  gives  six  crops  in  four  years: 
1.  Clover  and  Timothy,  cut  first  of  July.  2. 
Cabbage,  set  after  grass  is  cut.  3.  Potatoes, 
dug  in  July.  4.  Rye,  sown  after  potatoes 
are  dug.  5.  Potatoes.  6.  Clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy.  J.  A.  w. 

Amesbury,  Mass. 
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GROWING  TREKS  AND  SHRUBS 
FROM  SEED. 


( Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


WILLIAM  FALCONER. 


Seeds  of  Evergreen  Trees.— The  seeds 
of  pines,  spruces  and  firs  may  be  kept  dry 
till  spring  and  then  sown  in  narrow  beds. 
They  germinate  well  enough;  it  is  after 
they  come  up  that  the  trouble  begins.  In 
the  case  of  Arbor-vita)  seed,  it  is  well  to  sow 
it  as  soon  as  ripe,  else  it  may  lie  dormant  in 
the  ground  for  a  year  after  sowing.  J uni- 
per  berries  should  be  washed  free  from  their 
pulpy  coating  before  sowing ;  they  usually 
take  two  years  to  come  up.  The  pulp  should 
also  be  washed  from  yew  berries  as  soon  as 
they  are  gathered,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once ;  it  may  take  two  years  to 
come  up. 

Mixing  Seed  with  Moist  Sand.— In 
many  cases  this  is  not  imperative,  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  beneficial  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  standard  of  vitality  in  the  seed 
and  hastening  germination.  The  handiest 
way  of  mixing  is  in  boxes  kept  in  a  cool 
shed  or  cellar,  and  we  should  never  have  so 
large  a  bulk  of  seeds  together  that  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  their  heating  or 
rotting.  In  sowing,  while  it  is  easy  enough 
to  sift  walnuts  and  acorns  out  of  the  sand,  it 
is  not  easy  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds, 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  ;  just  sow  seed  and 
sand  together. 

Time  of  Sowing.— The  spring-time  is  the 
season  when  the  seeds  of  most  hardy  trees 
are  sown ;  but  in  order  safely  to  delay  sow¬ 
ing  until  spring-time,  some  seeds  require 
special  treatment,  just  as  we  bed  our  peach 
stones  in  moist  earth  over  winter  to  have 
them  come  up  the  next  spring. 

Where  to  Sow.— Nurserymen  have  spec¬ 
ial  seed  grounds  for  vigorous,  easy-to-grow 
stock,  and  frames  and  greenhouses  for  the 
finer,  rarer  and  more  delicate  sorts;  but 
the  farmer  had  better  use  a  sheltered  strip 
in  his  garden  patch. 

Soil  and  Seed-beds. — Ordinary  garden 
soil  is  good  enough,  and  a  deeply- worked, 
moderately  rich,  sandy  loam  is  excellent ; 
it  should,  be  well-drained,  thoroughly  clean, 
mellow  and  well-worked,  and  thrown  up 
into  raised  rows  or  four-foot-wide  beds. 

Sowing  tiie  Seed.— For  convenience  in 
cleaning,  it  is  well  to  sow  almost  all  seed  in 
rows  rather  than  broadcast ;  when  in  rows 
we  can  do  much  of  the  cleaning  and  culti¬ 
vating  with  thb  hoe;  but  when  broadcast 
it  is  all  hand-weeding.  In  fact,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  maples,  and  other  vigorous 
growers  are  usually  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  rows  as  one  would  sow  onions  or 
beans.  But  evergreens  are  usually  sown 
in  close  rows  in  narrow  beds,  or  broadcast 
in  these  beds,  because  they  are  of  slow 
growth  at  first,  and  require  special  care  in 
the  way  of  shading.  Sow  evenly,  some¬ 
what  thin,  and  always  somewhat  shallow 
rather  than  deep.  In  the  case  of  flue  seed 
sown  broadcast,  sow  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed  and  gently  press  the  seed  into  the  bed 
with  the  back  of  a  spade  or  a  board,  and 
then  sift  or  scatter  some  fine,  mellow  earth, 
about  a  fourth  or  half  an  inch  deep,  over  the 
whole.  The  ordinary  way  of  covering  is  to 
rake  in  the  seed.  It  will  greatly  help  one 
to  sow  evenly  if  he  first  slightly  moistens 
the  seeds,  then  mixes  up  a  little  whiting 
among  them;  and  in  order  to  repel  both 
birds  and  rodents  it  is  well  also  to  add  a 
little  red  lead. 

Shading  the  Seed-beds.— In  the  case  of 
chestnuts,  walnuts  and  other  ready-grow¬ 
ing,  vigorous  trees  sown  in  wide-apart 
rows,  shading  is  unnecessary,  and  it  can  be 
dispensed  with  also  in  beds  devoted  to 
maples,  elms,  ash,  and  the  like,  but  even  in 
this  case  a  thin  brush  shading  laid  over 
the  beds  till  the  seedlings  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  helps  germination  wonderfully,  and 
when  it  comes  to  birch,  larch  and  ever¬ 
greens  generally,  shading  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  seedlings  may  come  up 
well  enough  without  the  shade ;  but  it  is 
after  they  do  come  up  that  the  danger  oc¬ 
curs,  danger  from  heavy  rains  and  sun- 
scald. 

In  1865-6  I  worked  for  John  Erigor 
(author  of  Erigor’s  Arboriculture,  and  the 
most  practical  nurseryman  and  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  forest  trees  in  Britain) 
and  we  used  to  grow  enormous  quantities 
of  pine,  spruce,  larch  and  other  forest  trees, 
but  we  never  shaded  a  seed-bed  at  any  per¬ 
iod  ;  in  this  country,  however,  we  cannot 


succeed  with  it  in  summer.  These  tree 
seeds  are  usually  sown  in  frames  and  shad¬ 
ed  with  lath  screens,  but  when  raised 
by  the  acre  the  beds  are  shaded  by  leafy 
brush  raised  some  six  to  seven  feet  above 
ground  on  light  wooden  frames. 

Weeding  the  Seed-beds.— In  the  case  of 
pine,  fir,  spruce,  arbor-vitao,  beech,  birch, 
and  other  seed-beds  where  the  young  trees 
make  very  little  growth  the  first  year,  the 
ground  should  be  kept  clean  by  hand-weed¬ 
ing.  As  the  plants  are  so  small — the  ever¬ 
greens  two  or  three  inches  high — even 
small  weeds  will  smother  and  kill  the 
strongest  plants. 

Transplanting  Seedlings.— In  the  case 
of  vigorous  tap-rooting  trees,  such  as  wal¬ 
nuts,  hickory  and  oak,  it  is  better  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  when  one  year  old,  and  in  doing 
so,  be  careful  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  tap¬ 
root  ;  or,  if  you  leave  them  till  two  years 
old,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  go  along  the 
rows  with  a  sharp  spade  and  cut  under  the 
plants  so  as  to  cut  the  tap-roots.  With  ma¬ 
ples  and  elms  this  is  not  so  imperative ;  but 
none  should  be  left  over  two  years  without 
being  transplanted.  As  regards  pines, 
spruces,  firs,  arbor-vitses  and  other  very 
slew  (at  first)  growers,  I  prefer  leaving 
them  untouched  for  the  first  two  years, 
unless  they  are  too  thick ;  if  so,  thin  them 
out,  as  you  would  beds  of  seedlings  of  any 
other  kinds  of  plants. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Many  of  the  biddies,  doubtless  feeling 
that  domestic  duties  must  not  be  neglected 
though  they  were  on  dress  parade,  deposit¬ 
ed  their  usual  quota  of  eggs.  These  were 
donated  to  charitable  purposes. 

A  miniature  clover-cutter  was  exhibited, 
which  we  supposed  was  merely  a  model,  but 
it  proved  to  be  “  life  size,"  and  worked 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  large  one  should,  while 
the  price  was  nearly  as  high.  Many  poultry 
men  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  successful  poul¬ 
try  keeping  is  impossible  without  plenty  of 
clover.  Such  men  rank  with  the  dairymen 
who  claim  that  the  silo  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  dairying. 

Hundreds  of  chicks  and  ducklings  were 
hatched.at  the  show,  the  eggs,  already  well 
advanced  in  the  process  of  incubation,  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought,  in  some  cases,  hundreds 
of  miles  in  trunks.  A  system  of  incubation 
which  can  achieve  such  a  degree  of  success 
under  sucb  disadvantageous  circumstances 
must  be  pretty  nearly  perfect.  The  experi¬ 
mental  stage  in  artificial  incubation  has 
passed  and  the  business  of  hatching  by 
machinery  is  an  established  fact.  The  in¬ 
cubator-hatched  chicks  and  ducklings  at 
the  show  were  apparently  as  happy  and 
thriving  as  any  ever  were  which  were 
hatched  in  the  natural  way. 

The  low  scores  of  the  prize-taking  Silver 
Wyandottes  were  noticeable,  the  highest 
being  not  over  92  or  93  points.  All  party- 
colored  birds  are  more  difficult  to  breed 
true  than  solid-colored  ones,  and  of  them 
all,  the  Silver  Wyandotte  is  probably  the 
most  difficult.  For  this  reason,  perhaps, 
the  true  fancier  takes  great  pride  in  the 
results  of  his  careful,  painstaking  work. 
There  were  several  fine  specimens  of  Gold¬ 
en  N  yandottes.  These  are  beautiful 
birds,  and  will  undoubtedly  become  great 
favorites  as  soon  as  they  become  better 
known. 

Some  monster  Buff  Cochin  cocks  from 
England  were  shown,  which  were  “  valued 
at  $200  each.”  How  any  one  can  fancy 
these  ungainly  fowls,  passes  our  com¬ 
prehension.  They  have,  as  one  visitor 
remarked,  “  two  pairs  of  wings — one  on 
their  feet.”  They  were  never  built  for 
“  rustlers,”  although  they  may  be  well 
enough  in  their  place.  The  Indian  Games 
are  not  handsome  birds,  but  they  seem 
very.vigorous  and  hardy,  and  some  breeders 
predict  that  they  will  prove  very  valuable 
for  crossing  on  that  account. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  both  Barred  and  White, 
occupied  considerable  space,  and  seem  to 
hold  a  large  space  in  popular  favor.  The 
Leghorns,  White,  Brown  and  Black,  were 
in  great  numbers.  These  bright,  lively 
fowls  are  great  favorites,  and  for  egg-pro¬ 
duction,  are  probably  unsurpassed.  The 
great  objections  to  them  are  their  large 
combs  and  light  feathering,  which  render 
them  unsuited  to  cold  climates  without 
extra-warm  quarters.  The  rose-combs,  of 
course,  are  an  improvement,  but  they  do 
not  entirely  overcome  the  objection.  What 
are  known  as  virgin  cockerels  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  which  were  15  months  of  age. 


They  had  always  been  kept  separate  from 
pullets,  and  were  said  to  be  larger  and 
better  developed  on  this  account.  Here  is 
an  idea  worth  remembering  and  testing 
with  other  animals. 

Large  numbers  of  fancy  pigeons  were  on 
exhibition  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the  show.  A  large  coop  of 
White  Fan-tails  presented  a  pretty  sight 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  bone-mill  man  was  eloquent  in  his  ex- 
patiation  upon  the  merits  of  ground  bone. 
His  arguments  must  have  been  convincing, 
judging  from  the  numerous  mills  sold. 
Ground  bone  is  considered  almost  a  neces¬ 
sity  by  poultrymen,  especially  for  fowls  in 
confinement. 
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A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 


IX. 


Mountaineer  characteristics ;  educational 
disabilities ;  a  field  for  difficult  mission¬ 
ary  work . 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


The  mountaineers  naturally  form  an 
interesting  study,  as  they  are  100  years  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  and  apparently  perfectly 
content  to  remain  so.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
sallow  and  lank,  wear  homespun,  “Georgia 
checks,”  the  women,  sun-bonnets,  and  the 
men  broad-brimmed  hats,  all  of  which  are 
quite  suitable  to  their  condition.  The 
women  are  considered  aged  at  50,  and  eter¬ 
nally  disgraced  if  not  married  before  25. 
Early  marriages  are  the  rule.  The  people 
are  honest  and  the  men  as  a  class  were  loy¬ 
al  to  the  Government  during  the  Seces¬ 
sion  movement,  only  serving  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  army  when  forced  to  do  so,  and  escap¬ 
ing  whenever  they  could.  The  burden  of 
life  falls  heaviest  upon  the  women,  as  they 
have  large  families  :  they  card  cotton  and 
wool,  spin,  weave  and  knit,  make  a  large 
part  of  the  clothing  of  the  family,  includ¬ 
ing  bedding,  besides  the  housework  and 
working  in  the  field,  rolling  logs,  etc. 
Jane  said  that  the  “men  folks,”  white  or 
black,  never  milked,  didn’t  know  how. 
Forehandednesb,  thrift  and  industry  seem 
absolutely  foreign  to  them.  To  work  one 
day  in  the  week  and  rest  six  is  the  rule.  As 
hired  help  to  Northern  men  who  have  begun 
to  farm  the  land  there  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  the  mountaineer  gives  infinite 
trouble.  The  ideas  and  habits  that  have 
for  a  century  undergone  no  changes,  do 
not  yield  at  once  to  anybody,  and  to  get  a 
man  to  plant  three  kernels  of  corn  in  a  hill 
instead  of  one,  is  not  only  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  often  an  unsuccessful  undertak¬ 
ing.  Probably  very  few  of  them  believe 
or  know  anything  about  the  diurnal  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  earth,  or  its  journey  around 
the  sun.  One  of  them  when  informed  of 
these  facts,  exclaimed  with  energy  to  his  in¬ 
formant:  “You  must  be  a  confounded 
fool  to  believe  that  I  If  the  earth  turned 
over,  why  Jim  Done’s  mill  pond  over 
there  would  have  been  spilt  out  long  ago.” 

Their  illiteracy  is  largely  owing  to  the 
painful  lack  of  educational  facilities.  The 
school-houses  are  far  apart,  of  the  rudest 
description,  often  without  windows,  the 
light  coming  in  through  chinks  between 
the  logs,  or  through  the  open  doors.  They 
are  furnished  with  slab  desks,  and  the 
teachers  are  themselves  of  mediocre  attain¬ 
ments.  The  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
“  pay  ”  schools,  and  the  public  school  fund 
yields  about  82>£  cents  yearly  per  capita, 
and  a  child  cannot  become  very  learned 
upon  82J-<j  cents  a  year.  By  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  a  mill  and  a  quarter  is  levied 
for  public  school  money,  and  the  negroes 
share  equally  with  the  whites.  In  High¬ 
lands  which  is  considerably  better  off  than 
most  places  as  to  schools,  being  in  one  of 
the  more  populated  districts,  the  puolic 
money  pays  for  a  little  over  one  month  of 
school  in  the  year.  What  schooling  is  ob¬ 
tained  beyond  that  time,  is  paid  for  by  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  patrons,  and  by  a  fund 
furnished  by  a  Unitarian  Society  in  Boston 
as  a  part  of  its  missionary  work,  and  where 
is  missionary  work  more  needed  ?  The 
mountain  children  learn  with  average 
quickness,  when  they  learn  at  all;  but, 
unless  the  schools  are  supplemented  with  a 
teaching  that  goes  more  to  the  home,  to 
the  family  life,  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
that  leaven  alone  to  elevate  the  people. 

I  was  painfully  impressed  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  must  beset  missionary  work  in 
this  field,  and  in  conversation  with  an  edu¬ 


cated  young  man  of  devoted  spirit  and 
familiar  with  their  surroundings,  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  as  often  as  his  thoughts  had 
dwelt  upon  the  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  he  had  as  yet  failed  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  their  salvation.  If  any  one  who 
reads  this  feels  “  moved  ”  to  do  missionary 
work  of  the  right  kind — to  teach  the  people 
how  to  live  in  a  wholesome  and  healthful 
way,  morally  as  well  as  physically — here  in 
these  mountains  is  his  field  for  work,  at 
his  very  door,  in  his  own  land  and  among 
his  own  countrymen. 

And  yet  I  often  wondered,  whether  in 
point  of  fact,  they  would  be  any  happier 
for  knowing  the  three  “R’s,”  for  being 
clean,  industrious,  thrifty,  for  having 
clothes-lines  and  chairs  enough  to  go 
around,  stoves  for  cooking  instead  of  fire¬ 
places,  a  bedroom  separate  from  the  kitchen 
and  rooms  enough  to  give  one  decent  pri¬ 
vacy.  Happiness  is  such  a  relative  thing, 
and  so  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  where  wretchedness  ends  and 
happiness  begins.  People  are  not  unhappy 
for  the  lack  of  what  they  know  nothing 
about,  and  if  one  is  made  as  happy  by  a 
mouth  organ  as  another  would  be  by  a 
piano,  or  as  content  in  a  one-roomed  log 
cabin  alive  with  vermin,  as  another  in  a 
palace  sweet  with  cleanliness,  what  mat¬ 
ters  it  ?  When  the  capacity  for  happiness 
is  enlarged,  that  for  suffering  is  increased 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  if  the  illiterate, 
unkempt  mountaineer  is  as  happy  in  his 
way  as  I  am  in  mine,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  be  a  kindness  to  arouse  him  from 
his  stupid  and  inert  existence.  One  sat 
immediately  in  front  of  me  one  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Highlands.  The  dirt  and  grease  on  his 
coat  worn  to  tatters,  his  fair  hair  matted 
and  tangled  as  if  it  had  never  known  a 
comb  or  brush,  his  dirty  hands  and  finger 
nails  made  my,  soul  long  for  a  scrubbing 
machine  to  be  set  at  work  upon  him.  He 
looked  healthy.  His  skin  was  fair,  his 
eyes  heavenly  blue,  he  was  well  featured 
aud  with  nothing  bad  in  his  face ;  but  in 
his  entire  make-up  there  was  not  a  single 
note  of  energy  or  ambition — only  good- 
natured  contentment.  He  could  breathe 
in  the  soft,  sweet  air,  see  the  glorious  sun¬ 
shine,  and  clouds  aud  trees,  and  indulge 
in  the  same  hope  of  heaven  as  the  man 
who  sat  next  to  him,  shaven  aud  shorn 
aud  sitting  in  Sunday  broadcloth.  Appar¬ 
ently  he  didn’t  think  of  his  own  condition 
at  all,  any  more  than  a  dog  does  of  his. 
He  could  have  been  better  clad  by  working 
five  days  in  the  week  instead  of  one,  but 
preferred  to  go  in  rags  than  work.  It  was 
a  mere  matter  of  choice.  He  listened  with 
close  attention  to  the  sermon,  but  a  thous¬ 
and  such  sermons  a  week  would  never 
improve  his  condition. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Idaho. 

Grangeville,  Idaho  County,  February 
18. — We  have  had  a  pretty  “  tough  ”  winter 
so  far,  and  stock  is  looking  thin.  Hay  is 
scarce  at  $10  per  ton ;  wheat  $1  per  bushel ; 
oats  aud  barley  two  cents  per  pound  ;  vege¬ 
tables  to  two  cents  per  pound  ;  butter, 
40  cents ;  hogs,  three  to  five  cents,  gross ; 
beef  cattle  $25  to  $30  for  three  aud  four- 
year-olds  (cattle  are  not  sold  by  weight  here 
yet);  horses,  from  $20  to  $125  per  head; 
sheep,  $2  per  head  ;  chickens,  $2>£  to  $3  per 
dozen.  The  Ii.  N.-Y.  should  try  one-third 
wheat  with  its  oats  for  hay,  as  oats  alone 
contain  too  much  water.  The  crop  should 
be  cut  when  the  grain  is  in  the  dough, 
unless  it  begins  to  lire  at  the  ground.  The 
straw  should  be  perfectly  green  in  color 
when  put  in  the  mow.  This  kind  of  hay  is 
the  “  boss  ”  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  except 
for  driving  horses,  as  it  is  considered  too 
heating  for  them ;  but  milch  cows  and 
sheep,  aud  even  hogs  do  finely  on  it;  for 
these  it  can’t  be  bettered.  I  notice  much 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  Mr.  Terry’s 
tool  exhibit.  Well,  if  Mr.  T.  were  out  here 
he  would  have  to  sell  his  farm  to  pay  for 
these  implements.  I  think  we  are  extrava¬ 
gant  when  we  have  more  than  a  plow,  a 
common  or  Acme  harrow,  a  cultivator  and 
a  roller.  We  raise  from  25  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre ;  40  to  100  bushels  of  oats 
and  barley — then  what  need  of  all  Mr.  TVs 
tools  ?  F-  IL 

New  York. 

Forestville,  Chautauqua  County,  Feb¬ 
ruary  21. — We  are  having  a  little  cooler 
weather  and  some  snow ;  but  not  enough 
to  make  sleighing.  The  lumber  business 
has  been  at  a  stand-still  all  winter  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bad  roads  aud  water  in  the 
swamps.  Newly  seeded  meadows  are  winter- 
killing  badly  on  account  of  the  continued  ex- 
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poBure  to  sun  and  frost.  Early-sown  wheat 
is  looking  well,  but  the  late  sown  is  going 
the  way  of  the  newly  seeded  meadows.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  on  the  rise,  selling  at  50  to  60 
cents  per  bushel.  Seed  potatoes  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  still  higher.  Butter  30  cents  per 
pound ;  eggs,  15  cents  per  dozen ;  maple 
sirup  $1  per  gallon ;  maple  sugar  12%  cents 
per  pound.  C.  H.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  Wyoming  County,  Febru¬ 
ary  24. — We  have  had  the  warmest  winter 
ever  known  in  this  section.  Scarcely  any 
ice  has  formed  in  the  Susquehannah  and  we 
are  without  an  ice  crop  and  have  given  up 
all  hopes  of  one  this  winter.  The  warm 
weather  has  been  very  disastrous  to  all 
branches  of  businass,  the  coal  trade  being 
so  badly  depressed  that  miners  are  out  of 
employ  most  of  the  time,  and  in  consequence 
there  has  been  a  terrible  depression  in  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  and  there  are  to-day  in  the  com¬ 
mission  houses  of  Wilkesbarre  and  Scran¬ 
ton  tons  of  tub  butter  that  can  find  no 
buyers.  Prices  of  produce  are  as  follows : 
Wheat,  75  to  80  cents ;  corn,  36  to  40  cents ; 
oats,  30  to  32  cents ;  potatoes,  60  cents ;  but¬ 
ter,  18  cents;  eggs,  12  cents;  hay,  per  ton, 
$6  to  $8;  and  everything  is  very  slow  of 
sale  at  any  price.  With  this  terrible  de¬ 
pression  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
high  tariff,  trusts  and  combines,  the  farmer 
is  placed,  according  to  the  old,  old  phrase, 
“between  the  d - 1  and  the  deep  sea.” 

J.  G.  F. 

SAEGERTOWN,  Crawford  County,  Febru¬ 
ary  22. — This  has  been  a  remarkable  winter 
— no  snow,  but  any  amount  of  rain  and  mud. 
We  have  had  only  three  days’  sleighing. 
Our  crops  last  season  were  all  reasonably 
good,  except  potatoes,  which  were  a  failure. 
We  never  had  better  prospects  for  a  potato 
crop  until  the  blight  struck  them.  Every¬ 
thing  is  low  in  price — hay,  in  the  barn,  $6 ; 
oats,  25  cents;  wheat,  80  cents;  corn,  35 
cents;  potatoes,  40  cents  (and  dull  sale  at 
that) ;  butter,  18@20  cents  per  pound. 

D.  K. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 1 


THE  SQUASH  BORER. 

A.  P.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.— Is  there  any¬ 
thing  better  than  a  weak  solution  of  cop¬ 
peras  to  kill  borers  that  attack  the  roots  of 
squash  vines  ?  Some  of  my  neighbors 
claim  to  have  been  quite  successful  with  it 
in  their  kitchen  gardens,  using  about  eight 
table-spoonfuls  to  a  five  gallon  watering- 
pot. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

The  squash  borer — Melit«ea  Cucurbit®, 
Harris— is  a  very  difficult  pest  to  combat 
successfully.  We  do  not  know  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  till  the  vines  commence  to  wither  and 
then  it  may  be  at  the  root  or  in  the  stem, 
some  distance  from  the  root.  The  parent 
of  this  borer  is  a  fine,  blue,  wasp-like  moth 
which  Is  related  to  the  peach  borer  and 
currant  borer  moths.  The  posterior  legs 
are  broadly  fringed  and  bright  orange. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  this 
family.  All  of  the  moths  of  the  family  are 
wasp-like,  all  fly  iu  the  hot  sunshine,  and 
all  are  borers,  while  in  the  caterpillar 
state.  The  squash  Algeria  comes  forth  as 
a  moth  early  in  July,  and  continues  to 
appearand  lay  its  eggs  through  the  month. 
This  varying  period  of  the  emergence  of 
the  moths  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Squash 
Algeria,  but  is  also  observed  in  the  peach 
borer.  I  think  it  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  varies.  In  sand  or  near 
the  surface  the  pupa*  which  are  always 
formed  in  the  earth,  are  quicker  to 
develop  than  when  iu  clay,  or  deeper  iu  the 
earth.  The  fact  that  the  Currant  Algeria 
which  pupates  in  the  cane,  does  not  strag¬ 
gle  so  much,  strengthens  the  above  theory. 
The  moths  lay  their  eggs  on  the  vines  near 
the  grovind.  The  larva  or  caterpillar  bores 
iu  and  so  nearly  gird.es  the  stem  that  the 
vine  withers.  The  larva  is  white,  and  has 


16  legs.  In  late  summer  or  early  autumn, 
the  insect  pupates  in  the  earth,  where  it 
remains  till  the  next  summer,  when  the 
moth  comes  forth  again  to  lay  the  eggs. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  understand  this  life 
history,  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  destroying  this— one  of  the  worst  of 
the  garden  insect  pests.  Covering  the 
vines  with  earth  in  early  July  or  the  last  of 
June,' to  protect  them  from  the  eggs,  is 
recommended.  The  supposition  is  that  the 
moths  will  not  lay  eggs  if  the  vines  are 
covered.  The  main  stem  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  for  some  distance.  If  this  remedy  is 
effective,  it  is  quite  easy  and  practical. 
Another  method  is  to  wet  the  vines  in  July 
with  an  emulsion  composed  of  soap,  water, 
and  carbolic  acid,  so  weak  that  it  will  not 
harm  them, but  will  prevent  the  egg-laying. 

I  think  this  remedy  might  be  efficient  if 
thoroughly  applied ;  but  it  is  hardly  prac¬ 
ticable.  People  will  not  usually  think  of  the 
insect  till  the  vine  commences  to  wither; 
then  the  horse  is  stolen,  and  locking  the 
door  does  no  good.  I  have  known  this 
remedy  to  work  very  well  in  warding  off 
the  attack  of  the  related  peach  borers.  If 
then  the  copperas  solution  mentioned  is 
satisfactory,  it  is  a  valuable  fact,  and 
should  be  widely  circulated. 

CROSSING  TOMATOES  AND  BEANS:  CROSSING 
AND  HYBRIDIZING. 

H.  G.  IF.,  Elm  Grove,  Ohio. — 1  and  2. 
How  can  different  varieties  of  tomatoes 
and  also  of  beans  be  crossed  ?  3.  Will  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  tomatoes  “  mix”  if  planted 
alongside  of  each  other  ?  4.  What  kind  of 
tools  are  used  in  crossing  ?  5.  What  is  the 
difference  between  crossing  and  hybridizing 
and  what  chance  of  success  would  an  ama¬ 
teur  gardener  have  in  trying  to  do  either  ? 

Ans. — 1.  As  soon  as  the  flower  partly 
opens,  remove  the  stamens  from  around 
the  pistil  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
Apply  pollen  to  the  stigma  (the  top  of  the 
pistil)  from  the  plant  with  which  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  cross.  Cover  the  flower 
with  tissue  paper  and  tie  it  about  the  stem 
to  protect  against  other  pollen.  2.  With 
beans  it  is  best  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  bud 
and  remove  the  anthers  before  they  have 
ripened  pollen,  carefully  avoiding  injury 
to  the  pistil.  Crossing  beans  is  a  delicate 
operation.  3.  Yes.  4.  It  depends  upon 
what  flowers  are  to  be  crossed.  We  have 
crossed  hundreds  of  wheat  flowers  with  a 
piece  of  wood  as  large  as  a  pocket  knife, 
sharpened  at  one  end.  The  pollen  may  be 
gathered  in  a  little  box  and  applied  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  Some  use  little  camel’s 
hair  brushes.  5.  The  process  is  the  same. 
We  cross  two  flowers,  one  of  a  lilac  the 
other  of  a  privet.  The  seeds,  if  any  form, 
will  be  hybrids  because  the  two  plants  are 
of  different  species  and  genera.  If  we  cross 
a  raspberry  upon  a  blackberry,  a  Tea-rose 
upon  a  Hybrid  Remontant,  the  seeds  will  be 
hybrid  seeds,  because  the  two  classes  are  of 
different  species.  Now,  if  we  cross  one 
kind  of  Tea-rose  upon  another,  the  seeds 
will  be  cross-bred  seeds,  because  the  union 
is  simply  between  varieties  of  the  same 
genus  and  species.  This  is  a  general  an¬ 
swer.  Some  kinds  of  crossing  may  be  as 
easily  effected  by  a  child  10  years  of  age  as 
by  an  adult.  For  example,  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  cross  corn  or  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  because  the  sexes  are  in  different 
flowers.  So,  too,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  to 
cross  lilies,  gladioli,  pelargoniums,  straw¬ 
berries,  etc.  But  to  cross  beans,  peas, 
wheats,  rye,  currants,  etc.,  requires 
patience,  experience  and  some  skill. 

BUTTER  NOT  COMING:  DROPPING  THE  CUD. 

S.  L.  T.,  Fairfield.  Neb. — 1.  When  cream 
has  been  churned  several  hours,  and  the 
butter  does  not  come,  is  there  any  way  to 
make  it  do  so  ?  2.  If  a  cow  drops  her  cud 
two  or  three  dozen  times  in  a  night, 
what  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

1.  After  cream  has  been  churned  several 
hours,  the  butter  is  spoiled  and  is  hardly 
worth  saving.  The  long  churning  produces 
rancidity.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty 
varies.  It  may  be  that  the  cream  has  been 
kept  too  long  and  is  too  sour;  or  it  is  too 
warm,  in  which  case  it  foams,  and  the  but¬ 
ter,  too  soft  to  gather,  is  beaten  into  a 
frothy  emulsion  ;  or  it  is  too  cold  and  the 
butter  is  too  hard  to  adhere,  and  appears 
like  sand  in  the  milk.  The  remedy  neces¬ 
sarily  varies  with  the  causes.  Excessively 
sour  cream  should  be  mixed  with  water  of 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  Cream  that 
is  too  warm  (65  or  70  degrees)  should  be 
cooled  with  cold  water,  and  if  it  is  too  cold, 
warm  water  should  be  added.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  easily  avoided  by  regulating  the 
temperature  by  the  use  of  a  thermometer. 
The  right  temperature  is  60  to  62  degrees. 
2.  The  cause  of  dropping  the  cud  is  diseased 


teeth.  The  teeth  of  cows  are  not  placed 
exactly  over  each  other,  and  the  upper  ones 
are  apt  to  be  worn  on  one  side,  leaving 
sharp  edges  on  the  other,  which  cut  the 
cheeks  or  tongue  and  interfere  greatly  with 
the  mastication  ;  or  the  animal’s  throat  or 
tongue  may  be  sore  and  occasion  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  The  mouth  should  be 
examined,  and  whatever  defect  is  found 
should  be  remedied,  either  by  rasping 
defective  teeth,  or  treating  inflammation 
or  swelling  with  chlorate  of  ^potash  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  molasses  and 
applied  to  the  parts. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

J.  C.,  Town  Hill,  Pa. — This  winter  I 
purchased  some  thoroughbred  Jersey  calves 
and  when  they  reached  me  I  discovered 
they  were  very  full  of  lice.  One  of  my 
neighbors  said  coal  oil  and  butter-milk  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four  would  kill 
them.  I  applied  the  mixture  which  was 
a  very  tedious  job  and  succeeded  in  taking 
about  half  the  hair  from  one  and  nearly  all 
from  the  last  one  treated.  Now,  nearly 
every  one  of  my  neighbors,  who  sees  the 
calves  has  a  remedy  for  the  lice.  Those 
calves  are  still  lousy  although  not  nearly 
so  badly  so  as  at  first.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  :  snuff,  lard,  calomel,  sulphur  to  be 
fed  to  them,  or  applied  externally,  Persian 
Insect  Powder  and  feeding  linseed-oil  meal, 
and  now  comes  a  paper  in  which  some  man 
says  to  mix  turpentine  often  with  their 
salt.  I  decided  not  to  experiment  any 
further  until  I  heard  from  the  RURAL,  as  I 
have  too  much  money  invested  in  the  calves 
to  use  them  for  experimental  purposes  in 
this  line.  I  think  scrub  calves  would  an¬ 
swer  for  this  purpose. 

Ans. — In  every  community  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  favorite  methods  of  killing  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  found  any¬ 
thing  better  than  tobacco  water  to  which  a 
little  sulphur  has  been  added.  Keep  the 
tobacco  and  sulphur  in  water  near  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  for  12  hours,  stirring  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  Apply  the  decoction  to  the  poll  of 
the  head,  along  the  top  of  the  neck  and 
spine,  on  the  brisket  and  under  the  legs ;  of 
course  the  animals  must  be  kept  in  a  warm 
place  when  treated  in  this  way. 

GRASSES  FOR  PASTURE. 

H.  C.  H.,  Rouse' 8  Point,  N.  Y.—I  have 
a  60-acre  somewhat  stony  pasture  from 
which  the  wild  grasses  have  been  driven  by 
pasturing ;  would  Orchard  Grass  and  Blue 
Grass  do  well  on  it  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  in  this  case  exactly 
what  should  be  done,  as  it  is  not  known 
why  the  wild  grasses  have  run  out  or  what 
varieties  of  grasses  formerly  occupied  the 
land.  The  strange  thing  is  that  Kentucky 
Blue’Grass  has  not  already  appeared,  or  is 
it  possible  that  it  has  appeared  and  that  it 
is  one  of  the  “  wild 'grasses”  that  have  run 
out  ?  In  the  latter  case  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  sow'Blue'Grass.  Orchard  Grass  and 
Poa  pratensis  (Blue  Grass)  should  both  do 
well  on  a  fairly  fertile  soil  in  your  climate. 

I  suggest  that  you  mix  with  the  grasses 
one-half  pound  of  Alslke  and  one  pound  of 
Red  Clover  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  other  grasses  to  seed  an  acre  ;  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  seed  will  probably 
produce  plants  if  the  pasturing  is  continued. 
Sow  the  grasses  in  April  and  if  the  stones 
are  not  too  numerous,  try  to  brush  the  seed 
in.  I  judge  that  there  is  considerable 
freezing  weather  yet  in  April  in  Clinton 
County ;  if  not,  then  sow  earlier.  Since  the 
land  cannot  be  plowed,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  use  clover  roots  to  bring  the  fertility 
in  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  If  a  dressing 
of  bone-meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  could  be 
applied  after  the  seeding,  it  would  be  very 
beneficial.  In  after  years  manure  the  pas¬ 
ture  by  feeding  grain  to  the  cows  in  the 
summer. 

CUTTING  OFF  STRAWBERRY  VINES. 

“  Subscriber ,”  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.—  In 
a  late  RURAL'J.  A.  Pearce  speaks  of  cutting 
off  strawberry  vines  close  to  the  Rround 
with  a  sharp  hoe  as  soon  as  the  crop  was 
gathered.  Is  there  any  other  beneficial  re¬ 
sult  aside  from  ease  of  cultivation  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  A.  PEARSE. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  a  patch  so 
treated  for  six  years.  The  plants  were 
Wilson,  set  in  hills  2%  by  three  feet  apart. 
I  practiced  cutting  them  off  from  year  to 
year,  expecting  to  reset  them  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  fail ;  but  instead  of  doing  so 
they  still  continued  to  improve  till  they  be¬ 
came  simply  enormous,  so  that  from  the 
street  the  plot  was  mistaken  for  a  potato 
patch.  The  sixth  year  they  averaged  from 


40  to  60  large  stems  of  large  berries  to  the 
hill.  I  simply  gave  them  surface  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  plenty  of  wood  ashes  from  the 
house;  they  were  on  light  sand.  An  old 
hunter  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  cut  his 
berries  off  in  this  way,  then  go  to  the 
woods,  and  he  was  never  troubled  with 
runners  as  it  took  the  plants  till  fall  to 
make  up  a  new  hill  and  consequently  they 
did  not  have  time  to  throw  out  runners.  I 
would  unquestionably  recommend  this 
method  to  the  grower  who  would  like  to 
have  a  nice  patch  occupying  the  same 
ground  from  year  to  year. 

MANURE  QUERIES. 

L.  IF.  R.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.—l. 
What  elements  does  manure  lose  by  heating 
or  “  flre-fanging”  in  the  pile  and’ what  are 
they  worth  ?  2.  How  can  this  heating  be 
best  prevented  f  3.  Does  manure  spread 
on  light  sandy  soil  during  the  fall  and 
winter  lose  from  leaching  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERT8. 

1.  Manure  loses  by  heating  or  flre-fang¬ 
ing,  ammonia,  which  commercially  is  worth 
about  13  cents  per  pound.  2.  First  by 
adding  water,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
leaching;  in  addition  to  this,  packing  or 
tramping  will  arrest  the  rapid  fermentation ; 
third,  land  plaster  or  gypsum  may  be  used 
in  the  stables  or  earth  or  German  potash 
salts.  It  would  be  well  to  mix  the  man¬ 
ures  from  the  horse  and  cow  barn  and  let 
the  animals  tramp  them  down.  3.  If 
there  is  a  plant  present  there  is  no  danger 
of  loss ;  if  not,  the  nitrogen  will  be  leached 
into  the  subsoil  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
cultivated  plants. 

THE  AGAWAM  AND  ERIE  BLACKBERRIES. 

A.  IF.  B.,  Ashby,  Mass.—l.  Is  the  Aga¬ 
wam  Blackberry  a  good  market  variety  ? 
Is  it  any  better  than  the  Wachusett  Thorn¬ 
less  or  Snyder  ?  2.  The  catalogue  pictures 
the  Erie  Blackberry  in  glowing  colors; 
wbaV  does  the  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Agawam  is  a  berry  of  me¬ 
dium  to  large  size,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
It  has  proved  quite  hardy  at  th  e  Rural 
Grounds,  but  other  varieties  are  far  more 
productive.  The  Agawam  is  variable.  In 
some  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is  praised 
highly  for  productiveness,  size,  quality  and 
hardiness,  while  in  most  other  places  it 
is  not  valued  highly.  It  needs  high  cul¬ 
ture.  A  few  plants  should  be  tried  before 
setting  it  out  extensively.  The  Wachusett 
is  very  hardy,  of  good  quality,  but  unpro¬ 
ductive.  2.  Yes,  we  have  grown  the  Erie 
since  its  introduction  and  find  it  resembles 
the  Lawton  in  most  respects.  It  seems  a 
little  hardier  while  the  berries  are 
broader. 

CHEAP  CHAMPAGNE. 

IF.  M.  H.,  (No  address)  1.  Where  can 
an  amateur  get  a  good  book  on  wine-mak¬ 
ing  ?  2.  Where  can  one  learn  how  to  make 
the  cheap  champagne  wine  sold  in  New 
York  at  $12  per  case  ?  Is  this  wine  made 
from  the  ordinary  local  grapes  or  is  it 
brought  from  California  ?  3.  If  the  latter, 
can  our  grapes  be  utilized  for  making  this  or 
any  other  sparkling  wine?  If  so,  where 
can  I  get  a  recipe  or  learn  the  process  ? 

ANS. — 1.  The  best  book  on  wine-making 
(from  grapes)  is  by  George  Husmann.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  the  American  News  Co.  Price  about 
$1.50.  2.  This  wine  is  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  gas  by  machinery.  The  wine  is 
bought  in  California  or  Ohio  generally  and 
charged  in  N.  Y.  or  other  cities.  3.  The 
California  grape  makes  the  best  sparkling 
wine,  but  local  grapes  (hardy  natives  or 
hybrids)  may  be  used.  Our  friend  might 
visit  one  of  several  firms  which  manufac¬ 
ture  wine  and  thus  learn  the  process. 

COW  PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

R.  E.  G.,  Lawrens,  Iowa—  In  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  of  January  18,  Henry  Stewart  says 
of  cow-peas :  “  They  contain  all  the  ele¬ 

ments  of  nutrition  found  in  milk.” 
Would  our  common  field  peas  do  as  well 
for  pigs  ? 

Ans. — Cow-peas  are  beans,  a  variety  of 
the  genus  Dolichos:  but  beans  and  peas 
differ  very  little  in  their  composition,  as 
these  figures  will  show. 


COMPOSITION 

PEAS. 

COW-PEAS. 

OF  BEANS. 

Albuminoids . 25.5 

22.4 

57.6 

Carbohydrates . 45.9 

52.5 

45.2 

Fats .  1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

It  is  seen  that  the  difference  is  small  be¬ 
tween  all  these,  and  for  feeding  one  will 
answer  as  well  as  another ;  but  beans  are 
not  eaten  well  unless  ground  or  cooked. 
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Miscellaneous. 


E.  P.  R.,  Midland,  Michigan.. — The  Rec¬ 
tangular  chum  is  made  by  Cornish,  Curtis 
&  Green,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  The  Davis 
Swing  is  made  by  the  Vermont  Farm  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

J.  R.  TV,  Charlton,  Mass: — I  have  the 
Downing,  Sharpless,  Crescent  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Strawberries ;  what  four  other  kinds 
would  the  R.  N.-Y.  recommend  for  trial  ? 

Ans. — Parker  Earle,  Bubach,  Louise, 
Jessie. 

A.  M.  T.,  Carden,  City,  N.  Y.— How  can 
hen  feathers  be  cleaned?  Where  can  they  be 
sold  and  at  what  price  ? 

Ans. — Read  what  was  said  about  this  on 
page  37.  Spread  the  feathers  in  a  layer  in 
a  dry  room  where  the  air  can  reach  them. 
E.  &  O.  Ward  of  this  city  will  sell  them. 

D.  C.  E.,  Bainbridge,  Pa—  Are  the 
Thorburn  and  Lee’s  Favorite  Potatoes  the 
same  ? 

Ans. — No,  they  are  not  the  same.  In  our 
trials  Lee's  was  somewhat  earlier  and  not 
quite  so  shapely.  Both  are  of  good  quality, 
but  the  Thorburn  is  the  better.  Lee’s  out- 
yielded  the  Thorburn. 

E.  /).  P.,  Oalisvlllc,  N.  Y.— Will  the 
Buckeye  Spring  Tooth  Cultivator  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  supply  the  place  of  the 
floating  harrows  and  cultivators  now  in 
use  on  the  average  hill-side  farm — soil  some¬ 
what  stony? 

Ans.— Yes,  in  a  great  measure.  There 
may  be  particular  situations  where  it  would 
not. 

H.  W.  S.,  Oakland,  Ohio. — My  mare  has 
been  greatly  troubled  with  “whites”  or 
leucorrhooa  for  several  months  and  cannot 
breed ;  what  should  be  done  for  her? 

ANS.— Wash  out  once  daily  with  tepid 
water  and  then  inject  one  dram  each  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in 
one  pint  of  water,  until  the  discharge 
ceases.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mare 
will  ever  breed  again. 

C.  E.  P.,Oeean  Springs,  Miss.—  1.  What 
kind  of  a  keeper  is  the  Kelsey  Plum  ? 
2.  What  is  a  good  stock  for  imported  Euro¬ 
pean  cherries  ?  Our  wild  cherries  will  not 
answer. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

I.  The  Kelsey  Plum,  so  far  as  known  to 
me  in  Texas,  rots  badly  where  early 
peaches,  such  as  Alexander,  rot,  and  hence 
promises  to  be  unprofitable.  But  in  Texas, 
west  of  the  iJOth  meridian,  it  promises  to 
be  valuable.  There  also  the  other  Japan 
plums  are  likely  to  thrive  best.  2.  The 
best  stock  for  the  improved  European  cher¬ 
ries  for  this  climate  is  the  Mahaleb.  But 
no  cherry  succeeds  well  here.  It  is  too  far 
south. 

L.  M.  S.,  St.  Catherines,  Ontario.— Are 
asparagus  row's  three  feet  apart  too  close  to 
work  with  ahorse  cultivator, and  how  would 
a  row  of  asparagus  do  if  planted  between 
grapes ? 

A  NS. — The  distance  named  is  too  close  for 
the  production  of  the  best  asparagus,  be¬ 
sides  being  too  close  for  convenience  in 
cultivation.  One  of  the  growers  visited  at 
Oyster  Bay,  as  reported  last  week,  consid¬ 
ered  3>ji'  feet  a  sufficient  distance, but  he  was 
a  beginner  and  several  older  growers  said 
that  he  would  find,  as  his  plantation  be¬ 
came  older,  that  the  rows  were  too  close. 
We  are  inclined  to  pin  our  faith  to  the 
practices  of  the  older  and  most  successful 
growers.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  single 
row  of  asparagus  would  not  succeed  be¬ 
tween  two  rows  of  grape  vines  not  less  than 
10  feet  apart. 


Discussion. 


THE  DAKOTA  RED  POTATO. 

L.  F.  A.,  Lew'iston,  Maine.— There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  above  potato.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Coy 
says  in  the  RURAL  of  February  15,  that  the 
Dakota  Red  is  a  mealy  and  rich  potato; 
and  1  will  add,  as  a  table  potato  from  now 
till  June  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
two  varieties  he  names  ;  true,  also,  it  is  less 
liable  to  be  affected  by  rot  than  many  other 
sorts.  It  is  not,  however,  a  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  variety.  Its  color,  shape,  and  unsightly, 
deeply  sunken  eyes  are  against  it.  It  is  a 
fair  yielder;  but  in  sizable,  merchantable 
tubers,  Inferior  to  the  Hebron,  Early  Rose 
or  Early  Maine,  which  1  have  grown  with 
it  in  experimental  work.  Herein  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  among 
farmers  who  raise  potatoes  for  market.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Coy  raised  the  premium  acre 


of  potatoes  last  year,  and  that  the  variety 
grown  was  the  Dakota  Red,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  give  that  variety  a  “  boom,” 
and  many  unacquainted  with  it  will  use  it 
largely  for  seed,  and  disappointment  will 
result. 

This  variety  hits  been  before  the  public  a 
long  time — how  long  I  do  not  know,  but 
eight  years  ago  I  first  received  specimens 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  This  is  surely  long  enough 
to  bring  it  into  prominence  as  a  marketable 
variety  worthy  of  extended  cultivation, 
and  it  doubtless  possesses  value  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  not  a  favorite  in  any  of 
our  great  markets.  Its  size  is  against  it ; 
its  shape  is  objectionable,  and  its  deep, 
broad  eyes  are  unsightly,  and,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  a  fastidious  market  rejects  it. 

No  potato  has  held  the  market  like  the 
Rose.  There  are  many  better  sorts ;  eveu 
the  Dakota  Red  when  well  grown  is  prefer¬ 
able  on  my  own  table,  but  we  can’t  afford 
to  put  out  much  capital  to  educate  popular 
taste.  Farmers  raise  what  the  market  calls 
for.  In  this  particular  it  calls  for  a  light- 
colored,  smooth,  flatfish,  oblong  potato,  and 
the  last  thing  it  turns  its  nose  up  at  is 
quality. 

My  object  in  penning  this  is  to  say  to 
farmers :  “  Don’t  invest  largely,  as  a  mar¬ 
ketable  variety,  in  seed  of  the  Dakota  Red 
Potato.  Plant  for  your  own  tables  all  you 
may  desire,  but  if  you  invest  further  than 
that,  disappointment  will  follow. 

HARROWING  WHEAT  AND  RYE  IN  SPRING. 

A.  B.  A.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.— I  have 
thoroughly  harrowed  these  two  grain  crops 
for  many  years  past,  and  have  always 
found  it  beneficial  for  the  increase  of  their 
growth.  It  should  be  done  just  as  soon  in 
the  spring  as  the  frost  has  softened  the 
ground  an  inch  or  so  below  the  roots. 
Then  the  harrow'  pulverizes  the  ground 
well,  and  puts  it  in  the  best  condition  for 
the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  roots  till 
the  grain  is  ripened.  If  it  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  before  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
loosened,  more  or  less  of  the  roots  W’ould  be 
broken  off  to  the  injury  of  the  crop,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  done  before  the 
soil  becomes  dry  or  at  all  solid  on  the  sur¬ 
face. 

As  to  the  harrows  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  they  must  be  lighter  or  heavier 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  varying 
from  a  loose  sand  to  a  stiff  clay.  They 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  press  the  har¬ 
row  teeth  two  inches  into  the  ground  or 
more,  and  the  teeth  should  be  of  very  fair 
length,  very  sharp-pointed  with  steel,  and 
set  in  strongly  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
arms  of  the  harrow.  Slanting  teeth  are  of 
little  use  except  in  a  very  loose,  sandy  soil. 
What  is  w'anted  is  to  stir  the  ground  freely 
close  down  to  the  roots.  In  doing  this,  the 
stalks  of  the  grain  are  more  or  less  torn, 
but  if  the  work  is  seasonably  performed,  it 
does  no  harm,  as  a  greater  growth  of  stalks 
rapidly  follow's— enough  always  for  a  good 
crop. 

When  the  above  plan  was  first  practiced 
by  me,  the  neighboring  farmers  on  passing 
by  and  looking  at  the  crops,  would  shake 
their  heads  and  tell  me  I  had  ruined  the 
prospect.  For  reply  I  merely  asked  them 
to  call  again  and  examine  the  crops  a  month 
hence  up  to  the  time  of  their  ripening,  and 
then  tell  me  what  they  thought  of  the  plan. 
The  result  was  that  every  spring  after  this, 
all  followed  my  example,  much  to  their 
benefit. 

SAND  FOR  A  MUCK  MEADOW. 

F.  A.  1*.,  Dudley,  Massachusetts.— 
C.  T.  P.,  Cortland.  N.  Y.,  tells  us,  on  page 
84,  that  he  has  a  drained  beaver  meadow 
upon  which  be  has  been  unable  to  make 
upland  grasses  grow,  and  he  asks  how  he 
can  get  it  seeded  to  Timothy  and  Red-top 
for  a  permanent  meadow'.  He  says  the 
soil  is  apparently  all  made  from  decayed 
vegetable  matter  and  contains  no  stones 
or  sand.  I  would  suggest  that  he  should 
try,  as  an  experiment  on  a  small  area, 
spreading  a  few  loads  of  sand  on  it,  if  the 
Band  is  obtainable,  or,  in  lieu  of  sand,  fine 
gravel  or  coarse,  gritty  soil,  as  it  is  just 
possible  that  his  muck  soil  lacks  a  sufficient 
supply  of  silica,  which  is  as  essential  to  the 
growth  of  our  upland  grasses  as  are  the 
phosphates  to  ourselves  and  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Silica  furnishes  the  material  that 
forms  the  glaze  or  stiff,  supporting  outer 
part  of  corn,  grain  and  upland  grasses.  In 
our  upland  soils  there  is  always  an  abun- 
danceof  it ;  but  in  C.  T.  P.’s  vegetable  muck 
it  may  be  deficient  in  supply,  and  be  the 
key  to  the  whole  trouble.  The  fact  that 
vegetables  do  well  on  this  muck  while 
grasses  do  not,  is  some  proof  that  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  silica,  as  vegetables  do  not  re¬ 
quire  so  much  of  it  as  do  the  upland  grasses 


and  grain  crops.  He  should  try  the  sand 
treatment  the  coming  season,  both  with 
lime  and  without,  and  report  the  results  in 
the  R.  N.-Y. 

MORE  MANURE  MATTERS. 

T.  H.  S.,  Saxonburg,  PA.— Like  the 
Rural,  I  think  that  A.  R.  S.,  (page  101) 
could  not  improve  much  on  his  system  of 
saving  manure.  My  plan  has  been  to  wheel 
it  each  day  under  a  covered  shed  and  cart 
it  on  to  the  fields  as  time  and  the  condition 
of  the  ground  have  permitted  ;  but  as  the 
manure  has  to  be  handled  twice  in  this  wray 
I  had  thought  of  adopting  another  plan 
by  having  box-stalls  large  enough  for  the 
cows  to  move  around  in  ;  then  every  morn¬ 
ing  I  would  scatter  the  horse  manure  in 
these,  and  as  much  straw'  as- would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  the  cattle  clean  and  let  the 
manure  accumulate  in  these  until  it  could 
betaken  from  the  stable  to  the  fields.  I 
think  R.  B.  need  fear  no  loss  by  carting  and 
spreading  his  manure  on  the  fields  during 
the  w'inter.  I  have  followed  this  plan,  put¬ 
ting  the  manure  on  fields  where  I  expected 
to  put  corn  or  potatoes  in  the  spring.  "I 
think  this  a  much  better  plan  than  R.  B.’s, 
who  carts  the.  manure  in  the  fall  and  plows 
it  under.  All  that  has  accumulated  during 
the  summer  I  haul  and  spread  on  the 
meadows  after  the  hay  is  taken  off,  and  the 
results  have  been  good. 

MILLET  SEED  FOR  POULTRY. 

L.  E.  B.,  Camptown,  Pa.— C.  L.  II.  asks, 
in  a  late  Rural,  whether  millet  is  valuable 
for  feeding  stock  or  poultry.  I  have  fed  it 
to  my  chicks  and  hens  for  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons  in  combination  with  other  grains,  and 
like  it  very  much.  I  feed  it  on  a  dry,  solid 
gravel  bank  or  on  a  plank  floor,  and  the 
fowls  get  plenty  of  exercise  in  picking  it 
up.  For  feeding  young  chicks  my  wife 
thinks  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it;  they 
eat  it  readily  and  thrive  upon  it,  and  by  its 
use  one  saves  the  time  that  would  be  occu¬ 
pied  in  mixing  meal  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

A  few  have  tried  the  Dakota  Red  Pota¬ 
toes  in  this  section  ;  but  do  not  recommend 
them.  When  the  potato  crop  is  good  we 
can  not  sell  them  to  dealers  at  any  price,  as 
they  w’ill  buy  nothing  to  ship  but  white  or 
light-skinned  potatoes.  I  tried  the  Green 
Mountain  last  season ;  they  yielded  w'ell 
but  the  quality  was  only  fair,  perhaps  on 
account  of  too  much  wet.  White  seedlings 
did  the  best  for  me. 

“  LIMA  BEANS  WITHOUT  POLKS.” 

J.  S.  C.,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J.— I  have 
grown  Lima  beans  for  80  years  or  more 
without  poles  more  satisfactorily  than 
with  poles.  T  first  plow  the  land  and  make 
a  good  seed-bed,  furrow  out  the  rows  five 
feet  apart  and  scatter  in  them  some  Mapes 
fertilizer  and  turn  back  tw'O  light  furrows 
over  it ;  then  with  a  hoe  T  make  the  hills 
and  plant  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Then  I  noe  and  cultivate  until  the  vines 
are  a  foot  or  two  long.  T  lay  (not  stick  up) 
the  trimmings  of  fruit  trees  or  brush— clip¬ 
pings  from  birch  trees  are  good— say,  20 
feet  long,  in  every  alternate  space  betweeb 
the  rows,  leaving  the  other  spaces  unob¬ 
structed  for  walking  and  picking  the  beans. 
Should  a  runner  get  out,  put  it  back  of  the 
brush.  There  is  no  breaking  of  poles  or 
chafing  of  vines  or  thrashing  about  in  high 
winds  ;  and  the  beans  are  more  abundant 
and  earlier.  When  the  ground  is  dry  in 
spring  pile  up  the  mass  and  burn  it,  leav¬ 
ing  the  ground  clean. 

REMOVING  THE  AFTERBIRTH. 

A.  J.  E.,  Belvidere,  N.  J.— In  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  of  February  22,  page  117,  W.  R.  S., 
Mapleton.  Mich.,  asks  how  a  cow  should 
be  treated  that  fails  to  pass  the  after¬ 
birth.  I  have  seldom  or  never  had  any 
trouble  in  that  matter.  As  soon  as  the 
calf  is  dropped  I  give  the  cow  a  dose  made 
up  of  one  or  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran, 
half  a  pint  of  flaxseed  and  half  a  package 
of  tansy  (the  size  sold  by  druggists)  mixed 
with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  cool. 
This  will  remove  the  afterbirth  in  one  or 
two  hours.  Should  it  not  do  so  in  12 
hours,  a  mess  of  parsnips  (not  more  than 
a  quart,  dry  measure)  will  have  the  desired 
effect. 

G.  W.,  Willow  Creek,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  an  inquiry  was  made 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  small  wind-mills 
for  pumping  water  from  a  well  to  a  cream¬ 
ery  tank,  also  some  auswers  were  given 
by  several  of  our  practical  wind-mill  man¬ 
ufacturers  for  whose  judgment  I  have 
much  respect  But  I  must  differ  from  the 
opinions  they  expressed  with  regard  to  small 
wind-mills;  for  four  years  of  experience 
with  six-foot  mills  and  those  of  six  other 
sizes  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  effec¬ 


tive  machines  when  attached  to  a  pump 
adapted  to  their  size.  For  a  six-foot  mill 
I  use  a  pump  having  a  cylinder  1  yt  inch  in 
diameter;  while  for  a  10-foot  mill  theusual 
size  of  the  pump  cylinder  is  three  inches. 
In  a  six-foot  wheel  the  propelling  wind  sur¬ 
face  is  24  square  feet,  and  in  a  10-foot  wheel 
it  is  63  square  feet ;  and  while  a  10-foot  mill 
will  pump  from  a  GO-foot  well  from  10  to  20 
barrels  per  hour,  a  six-foot  mill  will  pump 
about  one-third  of  that  amount  from  the 
same  .well.  T  agree  with  the  gentlemen 
who  advise  the  use  of  a  tank  for  storing  the 
water,  and  if  the  tank  is  packed  in  sawdust 
nearly  the  same  temperature  found  in  the 
well  can  be  preserved  in  it. 


The  Largest  Yield  of  Potatoes  on 
RECORD. — The  following  is  from  the  N.  Y. 
Times  :  “  Again  the  record  for  the  largest 
yield  of  potatoes  has  been  broken,  and  the 
breaker  is  a  woman, who  has  produced  by 
her  own  labor  and  care  over  53  bushels  of 
marketable  potatoes  on  one-twentieth  of  an 
acre  of  land,  and  1}/,  bushels  of  small  ones 
besides.  The  smaller  quantity  is  often  not 
reached  by  ordinary  growers,  who  get  ns 
little  as  75  bushels  of  smairones  to  the  acre, 
while  this  crop  yields  150  bushels  of  small 
ones  and  1,061  bushels  of  marketable  ones 
to  the  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,211  bushels. 
'Hi is  feat  places  the  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  competitive  experi¬ 
ment,  a  position  w’hich  was  temporarily 
lost  by  an  accidental  displacement  of  the 
ticket,  in  sorting  them,  on  making  up  the 
lists.  As  the  awards  had  been  made  to  the 
other  contestants,  the  editor  liberally 
added  a  second  $100  to  the  amount  of  the 
previous  premiums.  Fortune  favors  the 
fair  as  well  as  the  bold,  and  these  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  and  daughters  have  left  the 
husbands  and  sons  aw'ay  behind  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  sight.  The  world  ow'es  everything 
to  the  women,  not  excluding  the  largest 
yield  of  potatoes  from  a  garden  plot.  Else¬ 
where  we  give  the  account  of  the  growth 
of  this  unequaled  crop.” 

FINALLY. 


Mr.  Crawford  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O., 
one  of  our  most  experienced  strawberry 
growers,  says  of  the  new  variety  “Racster,” 
that  no  strawberry  was  ever  sent  out  with 
better  testimonials.  It  originated  in  Iowa 
five  years  ago  Blossom  perfect,  plants 
vigorous,  very  hardy,  a  heavy  bearer. 
Berries  large,  excellent,  bright  red.  of  fine 

shape,  very  early,  a  good  shipper . 

The  Lady  Rusk  is  praised  as  an  enor¬ 
mous  yielder  with  foliage  that  stands  the 
heat  of  the  driest  summers  giving  berries 
as  large  as  the  Crescent,  fully  as  early  and 

much  firmer . 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  said  to  bear  a  large, 
firm  berry,  light  scarlet  in  color,  early  and 
of  good  quality.  The  plants  are  vigorous. . 

The  Yale  bears  a  perfect  flower.  The 
plant  is  healthy,  the  berries  of  large  .-  ize 
and  good  shape.  The  color  is  a  dark  red 
and  the  plant  is  of  good  quality,  but  late. . . 

Michel’s  Early  is  said  to  be  as  large 
and  productive  as  the  Crescent,  ripening 
about  10  days  earlier.  The  berry  is  coni¬ 
cal,  always  regular  in  shape,  bright  scar¬ 
let  in  color  and  “of  the  finest  quality.” - 

The  Tippecanoe  is  a  selection  from 
hundreds  of  seedlings  grown  from  French 
seed.  Plant  hardy,  fruit  of  the  largest 
size.  The  yield  from  this  newcomer  is  said 
to  be  fully  double  that  of  the  Sharpless  or 

Cumberland  . 

Eureka  is  highly  praised  as  a  late  pistil¬ 
late  berry  much  like  Bubach . 

The  Manettia  Vine  (species  not  stated) 
is  advertised  largely  in  several  papers. 
The  advertisement  does  not  say  it  is  a  nov¬ 
elty,  but  the  reader  is  left  to  surmise  that 
it  is.  They  are  all  greenhouse  climbers, 
though  several  do  well  out-of-doors,  and 

have  been  well-known  for  50  years . 

Ellwangkr  &  Barry  inform  us  that 
the  Windsor  is  the  best  late  black  cherry, 
and  one  of  the  best  new  fruits  of  recent  in¬ 
troduction . 

Among  gooseberries,  it  is  thought  that 
the  Oneida— not  yet  introduced  and  now, 
for  the  first  time  announced,  will  prove  one 
of  the  best  sorts  known.  There  is  a  wide 
space  for  the  improvement  of  the  native 
gooseberry . . . . 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Beai,  (Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station)  in  a  bulletin 
just  received,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  seeds  of  the  Narrow-leaved  Plantain 
(Plantago  lanceolata)  are  becoming  com¬ 
mon  in  clover  seed.  I#is  not  the  worst  of 
weeds,  it  is  true.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  stock 
eat  plantain  freely,  especially  while  young. 
But  as  it  becomes  older,  stock  leave  the 
plantain  to  go  to  seed.  The  leaves  spread 
close  to  the  ground  like  those  of  dandelion 
and  thus  exclude  other  plants . 

For  a  lawn,  sow  at  the  rate  of  three  bush¬ 
els  of  Blue-Grass  per  acre.  This  will  cost 
six  dollars,  or  $2.00  per  bushel  for  excellent 
seed  weighing  14  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  a  lawn,  lted- 
top  comes  next.  For  a  moist  soil  it  is  bet¬ 
ter.  The  price  is  but  §1.25  per  bushel  of  It 
pounds  or  §8.00  per  100  pounds . 

Is  THERE  a  little  spot  of  earth  near  the 
house  made  bare  by  trampling  over  it  or  oth¬ 
er  causes — spade  it  up.  Stick  m  a  straight 
branch  of  a  tree  (sharpened  atone  end)  here 
and  there  and  stretch  a  cord  around  it.  Level 
off  the  spadea-up  soil  and  sow  grass  seed — 
say  one  quart  to  every  300  square  feet  of 
soil.  This  will  be  by  June  a  little  plot  of 
verdant  beauty  in  place  of  an  eye-sore.. _ 

How  MANY  pounds  of  clover  to  the  acre 
shall  we  sow  upon  our  wheat  or  oat  fields? 
Probably  not  less  than  six.  But  this  is  a 
question  that  every  farmer  must  determine 
for  himself.  Much  depends  upon  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  land,  the  thickness  of  the 
growth  of  wheat,  etc.  Many  sow  as  much 
as  10  pounds.  If  clover  seed  is  to  be  sown 
alone,  not  less  than  12  pounds  would  suf¬ 
fice . 

Mr.  James  Taflin,  Messrs.  Dingee  & 
Conurd,  et  at.  tell  us  they  prefer  all  roses 
on  their  own  roots.  Mauy  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  an  old  question.  Now  when 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  give  us  a  list  that  can 
be  grown  from  cuttings  only  with  great 
difficulty  or  that  utterly  refuse  to  grow, 
what  are  we  to  think? . 

E.  &  B.  STATE  in  their  last  catalogue 
that  the  varieties  appended  below  should 
be  budded  plants.  The  list  is  given  in 
order  to  save  their  patrons  disappointment: 

Abel  Grand,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Blauchefleur,  Boieldieu,  Centifolia  or  Cab¬ 
bage,  Charles  Margottiu,  Climbing  Edwd. 
Morren,  Common  Moss,  Crested  Moss, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Edward  Morren,  Emily 
Laxtou,  Etienne  Revet,  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Francois  Michelon,  Gracilis,  Harrison’s 
Yellow,  llippolyte  Jamain,  Horace  Vernet, 
Laneii,  Little  Gem,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mad. 
Edw'd.  Ory,  Mad.  Gabriel  Lui/.et,  Mad. 
Hardy,  Mad.  Lacharme,  Mad.  Noman, 
Marguerite  do  St.  Amande,  Marquise  de 
Castellaue,  Merveillede  Lyon,  Persian  Yel¬ 
low,  Rev.  J.  B.  Camm,  Rugosa  Alba  and 
Rubra,  White  Baroness,  White  Bath . 

MR.  J.  H.  Hale,  the  introducer  of  the 
Earhart  Everbearing  Raspberry,  says  that 
a  “  limited  quantity  of  fruit  out  of  season 
will  sell  at  very  high  prices,  but  there  is 
no  demand  for  a  very  large  supply  ;  hence 
he  has  uever  recommended  the  Earhart  as  a 
market  variety  ;  but  as  a  novelty  for  the 
family  garden  it  has  no  equal,  and  will 
give  mauy  a  meal  of  delicious  berries  long 
after  everything  else  of  the  kind  is  gone. 
No  fruit  garden  is  complete  without  the 
Earhart.” 

That  is  about  right.  We  have  picked, 
and  eaten  with  a  relish  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  Earhart  after  several  slight  frosts. 

The  new  potato  “Ideal,”  Mr.  M.  Craw¬ 
ford  tells  us,  is  a  seedling  of  the  Jersey 
Peachblow,  wit  h  foliage  that  has  thus  far 
proven  nearly  blight-proof.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  immense  yielder  of  large-sized  tubers, 
with  few  eyes,  russeted  skin,  a  good  keep¬ 
er  and  one  of  the  last  to  sprout.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  good.  Single  potatoes  only  are  offer¬ 
ed  at  present.  It  is  an  intermediate . 

Yes,  there  are  many  simple  forms  of  life 
which  hardly  rise  high  enough  in  t  lie  scale 
of  being  to  rank  distinctively  either  as 
plant  or  animal . 


WORD  FOR  WORD 


- Christian  Union  :  “  If  you  wish  to 

see  things  clearly,  and  to  be  just  with  your 
fellow  men  keep  clear  of  the  fumes  of  vanity 
and  the  thick  atmosphere  of  mere  porsoual 
feeling.  Make  it  a  rule  to  see  what  a  man 
is  and  does,  and  to  value  him  by  these 
things.  A  person  may  1)6  very  distasteful 
to  us  and  yet  be  eminently  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  iu  the  world.” 

- “  A  paper  which  preaches  godliness  in 

2(5  pages  ought  not  to  sell  itself  to  the  devil 
in  the  other  I0._lu  the  office  of  at  leas 


one  weekly  journal  contracts,  amounting 
to  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  are  every 
month  rejected.” 

- New  York  Herald:  “‘Short  and 

sweet,’  remarked  the  grocer  as  he  tied  up 
13  ounces  of  sugar  and  marked  it 
‘  One  pound.’  ” 

- Milwaukee  Journal:  “One  of  the 

hardest  things  to  learn  is  that  the  world  is 
seldom  watching  us  when  we  are  doing 
good.” 

- Boston  Transcript  :  “  A  butcher 

knows  how  to  make  both  ends  meat.” 

“Yes,  if  you  give  him  the  proper  steer.” 
- Farm  Journal  :  “  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  it  is  going  to  benefit  farmers, 
East,  West,  North  or  South  to  tax  them  to 
pay  for  developing  vast  areas  of  new  land 
by  irrigation  or  otherwise.  Uncle  Sam’s 
boys  have  all  the  land  they  need  for  the 
next  20  years.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  is 
going  to  help  Eastern  farmers,  to  import 
more  farmers  to  cultivate  their  exhausted 
hill  farms,  as  has  been  proposed.  Better 
let  them  grow  up  in  forest  or  use  them  for 
sheep  pastures.” 

- Mr.  Milton,  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “Had  Peter  Henderson  done  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  introduce  the  two  varieties  of 
cabbage,  Henderson’s  Early  Summer  and 
Succession,  these  would  be  lasting  monu¬ 
ments  to  his  name.  No  better  varieties  are 
in  cultivation  to-day  among  the  second 
early  kinds.” 

-New  York  Times:  “Mrs  Selinda  E. 
Jones  of  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  ^as 
the  honor  of  having  grown  the  largest 
quantity  of  potatoes  from  eight  square  rods 
of  ground  ever  known.  The  report  is  given 
iu  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  editor  of 
which  paper  organized  the  competition  and 
olTered  the  prizes.” 

- Michigan  Farmer:  “Daniel  Batch¬ 
elor,  the  well  known  authority  on  grasses, 
says  in  the  Couutry  Gentleman,  that  the 
best  grass  to  grow  with  Orchard  Grass  is 
the  Meadow  Oat — Avena  elatior— either  for 
permanent  meadow  pasture,  or  for  soiling 
purposes.  A  mixture  of  seed  composed  of 
one  bushel  of  each  kind  to  the  acre,  sown 
on  average  soil,  would  produce  a  very 
valuable  crop,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
of  any  perennial  forage  that  can  be  grown, 
as  these  two  are  the  earliest  and  strongest 
in  growth  of  any  variety  of  the  hay-making 
grasses.” 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  The  Rural 

New-Yorker  is  doing  some  pardonable 
crowing  over  the  fact  that  the  American 
Agriculturist  prize  for  the  largest  potato 
crop,  was  won  by  the  use  of  the  trench 
system,  which  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  been  booming  for  10  years.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “The  coming  cow  will 

be  hornless  and  the  future  dairyman  will 
take  no  horns  and  have  no  dog.” 

iitU.'SccUancou.s  Advertising. 


Out  of  Sorts 

Is  a  fueling  peculiar  to  persons  of  dyspeptic  ten¬ 
dency,  or  It  may  bo  caused  by  change  of  climate, 
season  or  life.  The  stomach  Is  out  of  order,  the 
headaches  or  docs  not  fed  right, appetite  Is  ca¬ 
pricious,  the  nerves  seem  overworked,  the  mind 
is  confused  and  irritable.  This  condition  duds  an 
excellent  corrective  In  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  which, 
by  its  regulating  and  toning  powers,  soon  restores 
harmony  to  tlm  system,  and  gives  that  strength 
of  mind,  nerves,  and  Iwdy,  which  makes  one  feel 


perfectly  well. 


N.  15.  Ho  sure  to  get 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  £1;  six  for  $5.  Freparedonly 
l>y  U.  1.  HOOD  ift  <'<>.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOQ  Doses  One  Dollar 


Make 


CONDITION  POWDER 

Hljrhlr  oonoontrafcod.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
loss  than  ouo-tonth  cent  a  tiny  ]>er  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it.  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  puck.  Five  Si.  $  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20  t 
II  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Test  imonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers'  Poultry  r.uido  (price  2f>o  .)freo  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.*  lUwton,  Mass. 


1  >Ol  LTIlY  PAPKH,  16  pages,  4  m< 
1  Sample  free.  o.  C.  f>K»  UV*Sy 


A  $2.00  MAGAZINE  FOR  25  GENTS, 


mouths  for  lOo 
raeuse.  N.  Y 


DON’T 


As  a  Premium  for  PromptneHs. 

(See  Conditions  below.) 

Buy  Heeds, 

Buy  Plants, 

Do  anything  In  the  Horticultural  Line,  until  you  consult 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 

TWENTY  MILLION  READERS 


Will  live  happier  lives  after  reading  this  Magazine,  because  then  they  wilt  know 

to  Grow  Plants,  to  Grow  Trees,  to  Grow  Fruits,  to  Grow  Flowers,  to  Grow  Vegetables,  to  Plant 
a  Small  Place,  to  Manage  a  Country  Place,  to  Make  a  Garden,  to  Make  a  Lawn,  to  Make  an  Or¬ 
chard,  to  Make  a  Vineyard,  to  Manage  a  Nursery,  to  Run  a  Farm  on  Garden  Principles  and  Make 
It-  Pay,  to  Make  or  Manage  a  Greeuhouse  or  Conservatory, 


How 

How  to  do  Anylhing, 


From  growing  a  strawberry  plant,  a  geranium, 
or  a  cauliflower,  up  to  managing  the  largest 
private  place  or  commercial  garden  or  fruit, 
farm. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  Is  the  Great  Popular  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Country  Life  and  Work;  although 
started  In  1840  as  the  Horticulturist,  its  greatest  growth  has  been  within  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  Magazine,  the  March  number  containing  113  pages.  Price,  82  a  year;  gsl  for  tt  months;  50 
cents  for  3  months;  20  cents  a  copy. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— WE  know  that  the  magazine  Is  well  worth  the  full  price  charged,  aa  do  hundreds 
of  R.  N.-Y  renders  and  we  want  thousands  more  to  read  and  learn  to  know  Its  value;  therefore  we  make  the 
special  offer  of  a  3-months’ subscription  (price  5t)  cents)  at  only  25  cents.  This  Is  for  the  purpose  of  Intro¬ 
duction  only.  As  a  premium  for  promptness  we  make  the  further  offer,  that  the  FIRST  FIFTEEN 
persons  answering  this  R.  N  Y.  advert tsement  am)  sending  8B  cents  for  a  H-mont.hs’  trial  subset iptlon  will  each 
receive  The  American  Garden  one  full  year  without  further  charge.  Mention  R.N.-Y.ot  this  date,  Starch 
15,  so  that  we  may  trace  the  order  to  this  advertisement.  Send  25  cents  for  3  months,  immediately, 
us  this  offer  Is  limited  to  SO  days. 

Address:  GARDEN  PIHLISHIAG  CO.  (Limited),  10  Spruce  Street.  New  York. 
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threes,  ami  ^lantjL 

‘THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Brnld,  Dr.  Hexamer.  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Barry.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  T.  T.  Lyon,  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  T.  V.  Munson,  H. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Van  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  *2.50 
Three  for  $0,00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO., 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


IfmpUtnentsi  amt  Ipachincty. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


Kind  Friend,  If  you  grow 

CABBAGE 

and  do  not  already  know  dial 

TILLINCHAST'S  PUCET 
SOUND  SEEDS  are  the  best 
In  the  World,  plen.se  send  me 
yourantlre**  and  I  will  mail  yot* 
Home  fm*  trial  ptiokatfeH. 

Isaac  F.  Tlllinghast,  La  Puma  Pa 


Lorillarfl  Tomato. 

Introducedby  us  lastsea 
son,  Is  the  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown 
unequalled  for  tercing  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a  pkt  of  the  origimv 
growers  seed,  and  our  il 
lustrated  catalogue. 

A.  1).  OO  WAN  A  00. 

114  Chambers  St., 

P.  O.  Box 25-H,  New  York. 


The  mest  perfect  atrlele  of  Its  kind  made.  F.ase  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
faeturers  of  Mowers.  Hakes.  May  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Flows,  etc.  Wrl'e  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wuuted  in  every  oeallty.  Add-ess 

;»NN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 


IMPROVED  KEMP  manure 


chief  merit  Is  the 
distribution  of  manure  ■ 


SPREADER 

While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  outs 
^^■crops.  But  the 
pulverizing  and  even 
SKND  Flik  t  IKCUI. AK. 


KEMP&BURPEE  MfG. CO. Syracuse, NX 

DARNELL^!  FURROWER 
mm  *  MARKER 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION.  | 


MANUF  *\CTURLCJ  I  I  Y 

R.T.  PIERCE  &COl 

I  SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH. 

J-  -  1  I  ' 


am 


j 


THE  STANDARD 
|*  BERRY  PACKAGE  OF  THE  WORLD  j 

Peach,  Pear  and  Grape  Baskets; 
1-3,  (-2  and  I  Bushel  Boxes; 
Bushel  &  1-2  Bu.  Stave  Baskets. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


Opt?  in 

adjust better  row  in' 
lo  lue»|uaiNjll  (*■<’!  t  her  *ofi  or  hard 
I  tic  5  of  ground  ground  Chau  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  weUpulverizcd  at  bottom  of  furrotr. 
Mark*  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  inoro 
mark  to  ti  mokes  deep. 

'‘Take  pleasure  iu  rvcomimtiiiiiin  it.  it  due*  t.hehu*ine*n:  it 
well  made  and  will  l*»l  fur  yv\rn,"J.8.0oUinM.Jfoor«stown>X.J, 
“It  far  e*c«H*d»  my  <t<pr  stations.  If  the  real  merit*  of  thla 
cheap  Implement  werokuown  to  potato  grower*  alone,  the  suit* 
would  immense."  A*. L.Voy,Prt*.  (\>.<  X.  Y  )  Aur.&>ci<*i 

tt.W.DOUGHTEM  Burlington  Co-,  5i-  £“ 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  M FltlT. 

Send  for  Special  InU ,  ,duo- 
U.ry  Oiler, 

Freight  1‘uld  by  im. 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
manufacturing  co., 

Clinton,  -  •  Iowiv 


CookyourPOTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  In  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  »•«»«, 
Water  ami  Meam  Jacket 
Kettles.  Hog  Nealdert,  «'al- 
ilroiiH.  Kte.  Send  for  circulars. 

O  R,  SPERRY  ACO.  BATAVIA. ILL. 
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THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

<34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


ELBERT  S.  CARMAN, 
HERBERT  W.  COLLINQWOOD, 


EDITORS. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1890. 


The  man  who  respects  his  soil 
and  treats  it  properly,  is  sure  to 
win  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
men. 


Raising  dahlias  from  seed  is  scarce¬ 
ly  less  interesting  than  raising  chrys¬ 
anthemums  from  seed,  though  these 
are  just  now  a  more  popular  class  of 
flowers.  There  are  few  seeds  that 
germinate  more  freely  than  those  of 
the  dahlia.  Sowed  in  a  six-inch  pot 
on  February  25,  they  began  to  break 
the  soil  on  March  2,  and  on  March  5 
the  first  leaves  were  entirely  above 
the  soil.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
seedlings  will  bloom  before  Septem¬ 
ber,  or,  at  any  rate,  before  frost. 
They  are  offered  by  seedsmen  at  from 
10  to  25  cents  per  packet. 


Some  weeks  ago  a  R.  N.-Y.  corre¬ 
spondent  was  ridiculed  because  he 
said  that  coming  relations  between 
this  country  and  the  South  American 
Republics  would  make  it  necessary 
for  some  of  our  people  to  learn  Span¬ 
ish  in  order  to  keep  up  profitable 
relations.  We  are  now  informed 
that  the  Brazilian  authorities  wish  to 
locate  schools  of  agriculture,  and  are 
anxious  to  secure  enterprising  men 
from  this  country,  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  practical  and  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farm  life  to  enable  them  to 
teach  agricultural  science.  One 
thing  required  is  that  such  persons 
must  speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
Many  of  our  young  scientists  have 
studied  French  and  German  for  the 
purposes  of  study.  Are  they  willing 
to  study  Spanish  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  ? 

- - 

Reports  from  hay  dealers  are  not 
at  all  encouraging  so  far  as  prices  are 
concerned.  A  very  heavy  crop  was 
produced  last  year  and  the  mild 
winter  has  lessened  the  usual  con¬ 
sumption  both  in  city  and  country. 
There  seems  no  prospect  for  better 
prices— in  fact,  it  is  believed  that 
prices  must  fall  lower  after  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring.  Hay  dealers  here  ad¬ 
vise  the  shipment  at  once  of  all  the 
hay  that  can  be  moved.  Dealers  in¬ 
sist  that  much  of  the  stagnation  in 
the  hay  business  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock 
sent  here  is  poor  in  quality.  Fine 
early-cut  Timothy  always  sells  at  a 
good  figure.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  are 
so  desirous  of  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  hay  sent  to  this  market 
that  they  propose  to  offer  $750  in 
prizes  for  best  car-load  lots. 


John  Splan  is  just  back  from  Eng¬ 
land  where  he  went  with  some  trot¬ 
ting  horses  which  P.  T.  Barnum  took 
along  to  show  our  English  friends 
what  American  horseflesh  is  capable 
of.  Mr.  Splan  believes  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  a  great  many  first-class 
trotters  in  England.  Those  he  had  in 
charge  were  easily  sold  and  he  brings 
back  orders  for  many  more.  The 
English,  he  says,  are  a  nation  of  horse 
lovers  and  they  have  long  known  of 
the  American  trotter’s  value.  Still, 
they  are  generally  surprised  when 
they  ride  behind  a  good  one  for  the 
first  time.  They  do  not  care  for  trot¬ 
ters  to  be  used  for  racing.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  for  good  road  horses  and  this 
is  the  demand  which  American  breed¬ 
ers  should  strive  to  supply.  It  will 
never  do  to  send  poor  stock  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  it  seems  very  evident  that 
the  English  demand  for  well-bred 
horses  of  good  speed  and  style  will 
grow  into  a  lucrative  business. 

- - - 

Speaking  of  the  possibilities  of 
“skim-milk  on  the  square  ”  recalls  a 
conversation  with  one  of  our  leading 
agricultural  chemists. 

*  R.  N.-Y.:  Can  you,  with  this  case¬ 
rne  and  suitable  grain  foods  make  up 
a^palatable  dish  that  will  analyze  as 
favorably  as  roast  beef  .and  potatoes? 


Prof.  X.:  Undoubtedly.  We  can 
make  a  food  fully  capable  of  sustain¬ 
ing  life  at  a  very  little  cost.  The 
trouble  would  be  to  get  people  to  eat 
it — to  break  the  meat  and  potato 
habit. 

R.  N.-Y.:  If  such  a  food  ever  be¬ 
come  general,  our  descendants  150 
years  hence,  will  be  a  toothless  race, 
will  they  not? 

Prof.  X.:  Yes;  but  why  not?  The 
world  would  be  just  as  well  off  with 
teeth  as  the  exception  as  with  teeth 
as  the  rule.  Besides,  my  teeth  cost 
me  $20  every  year.  It  would  be  a 
measure  of  economy  to  get  rid  of 
them! 


The  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed  that  the 
Canadian  Government  supporters  are 
engaged  in  revising  the  tariffs  on  some 
of  the  products  sent  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States.  It  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  duty  on  flour  from  50 
cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  while  to 
offset  this  increase,  the  duty  on  corn 
and  corn-meal  will  be  removed.  The 
alleged  purpose  of  the  increase  of  the 
duty  on  flour  is  to  “protect”  and 
foster  Canadian  millers.  Can  the  re¬ 
cent  purchases  of  large  American  flour 
mills  by  British  capitalists  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this  new  tariff  ?  The 
duty  on  corn  and  corn  meal  is  removed 
because  there  are  only  two  counties  in 
Canada  where  corn  growing  is  profit¬ 
able.  Last  year  we  sent  to  Canada, 
2,894,834  bushels  of  corn  and  152,023 
barrels  of  corn  meal,  on  which  was 
paid  a  duty  of  $288,000.  If  this  duty 
is  removed,  who  will  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  money — the  Canadian  con¬ 
sumers,  the  American  farmers  or  the 
handlers  ?  Our  exports  of  corn  to  Can¬ 
ada  ought  to  be  largely  increased  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  Canadians  propose  to 
increase  the  duties  on  pork  products. 


A  number  of  letters  somewhat  like 
the  following  have  reached  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  this  winter. 

*  ‘  I  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  this  winter  with  both  cream 
and  milk  of  a  blue  tint.  Both  seem 
to  be  as  rich  and  high  colored  as  the 
products  sold  by  different  dairymen 
round  about  us,  but  the  difference  in 
the  looks  hurts  the  sale  of  mine  very 
materially.  Having  had  many  years’ 
experience  in  caring  for  cows,  I  am 
certain  that  mine  get  all  necessary  at¬ 
tention  as  regards  feed,  etc.” 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart  writes  us  that 
this  blue  milk  is  a  special  indication 
of  tuberculosis.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  this  matter  next  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  owners  of  cows  giv¬ 
ing  milk  of  this  character  should  make 
sure  that  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  the 
feed.  Com-meal  and  good  clover  hay 
are  the  best  possible  feeds  for  producing 
well-colored  milk.  If  this  ration  fan 
to  do  it,  a  sample  of  the  milk  should 
be  sent  to  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  for  analysis.  There  is  nothing 
like  moving  in  time  in  a  matter  of 
this  sort.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  wish 
to  frighten  dairymen  unnecessarily, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  enough 
to  investigate  a  matter  of  this  kind. 


Are  we  reaching  a  point  in  cattle 
production  when  the  supply  will  be 
found  so  low  that  prices  must  go  up  ? 
In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  prices 
of  the  past  few  years,  this  question 
may  appear  at  first  ridiculous.  But 
is  it  ridiculous  when  we  consider  the 
natural  results  of  the  last  few  years’ 
business?  It  is  true  that  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  stampede  among  cattle 
men,  and  that  the  market  has  been 
overloaded  and  kept  overloaded 
because  many  have  overestimated 
the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
and  have  rushed  their  stock  in  fear¬ 
ing  the  market  would  go  still  lower. 
The  result  is  that  thousands  of  cows 
and  heifers  which  should  have  been 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  have  been 
sold  for  beef,  while  thousands  more 
have  been  spayed  and  fattened,  and 
many  calves  have  been  killed. 
There’s  no  use  disputing  the  fact  that 
many  farms  have  been  nearly  de¬ 
pleted  of  cattle.  The  markets  already 
begin  to  show  the  effect  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  There  never  was  such  a  dis¬ 
tinct  difference  in  price  between  the 
best  steers  and  the  common  sort  as 
there  is  to  day,  and  the  difference 
promises  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  Now  is  emphatically  the 
time  for  the  breeder  of  good  beef  cat¬ 
tle  to  “  get  ready.”  The  market  is 
coming.  The  farmer  who  invests  in 


a  pure-bred  bull  of  the  beef  breed  best 
suited  to  his  locality,  and  starts  in  to 
supply  grades  of  the  highest  quality, 
will  make  no  mistake. 


The  pictures  of  the  tools  used  by 
Mr.  Warn  and  Mr.  Terry  have  started 
anew  the  discussion  of  an  old  subject 
— how  many  tools  does  a  farmer  need? 
Of  course,  widely  different  views  are 
expressed  by  men  who  believe  they 
fully  understand  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  One  man  is  certain  that 
the  price  of  the  tools  shown  by  Mr. 
Warn,  even  with  the  agent’s  commis¬ 
sion  taken  out,  would  ruin  him.  An¬ 
other  man  says,  with  equal  earnest¬ 
ness,  that  he  can  find  a  use  for  every 
tool  shown  and  that  he  only  wonders 
why  several  others  were  not  added. 
Is  it  possible  that  both  men  can  be 
right  ?  There  are  many  tools  that  can 
be  used  but  a  few  days  each  season. 
The  only  way  to  get  profit  out  of  them 
is  to  be  able  to  use  them  for  many 
years.  They  must  be  properly  cared 
for  or  they  will  represent  a  loss. 
Again,  many  farmers  object  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  different  tools  that  can  be 
made  to  do  almost  similar  work  like  a 
Cutaway  and  a  Disk  harrow,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Such  “doubles”  are  useful 
in  seasons  when  certain  kinds  of  work 
must  be  done  at  once.  Mr.  Terry 
spoke  of  this  in  describing  his  tools. 
The  ability  to  rush  his  work  by  put¬ 
ting  two  teams  on  the  same  sort  of  im¬ 
plements  has  frequently  been  worth 
m  one  season  half  the  cost  of  the  extra 
tool.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  where 
the  farmer  shall  stop  in  this  imple¬ 
ment  business.  The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks 
of  both  sides  of  the  matter  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that,  after  all,  it 
is  a  study  for  the  farmer  himself  to 
work  out. 


Recent  statistics  in  several  sections 
appear  to  indicate  that  farmers  may  be 
called  the  debtor  class.  Other  classes 
would  doubtless  borrow  money  as 
freely  if  they  could  get  it  as  easily ; 
but  as  a  borrower  the  farmer  has  al¬ 
ways  the  advantage  that  he  can  offer 
the  safest  kind  of  security  for  the 
loan.  The  financial  maxim  that  the 
rate  of  interest  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  risk  does  not  hold  good  in 
his  case,  however;  for  he  has  always 
to  pay  a  high  rate,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  bonuses  and  other  exactions  of 
middlemen.  Senator  Yance  of  North 
Carolina  has  just  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  farmer  from  this  un¬ 
fair  discrimination.  It  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Agricultural  Depository  in  every 
county  in  which  the  average  yearly 
gross  value  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  tobacco  produced  and  sold 
for  two  years  previously  exceeded 
$500,000.  Every  owner  of  such  pro¬ 
ducts  may  deposit  them  in  the  nearest 
depository  and  receive  Treasury  notes 
equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  their  net  value 
at  market  prices.  He  is  also  to  receive 
a  warehouse  receipt,  on  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  which  and  the  payment  of  the 
amount  received  together  with  inter¬ 
est  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  and  warehouse  insurance  and 
other  charges,  he  can  get  back  his  de¬ 
posit.  Russia  has  lately  established 
many  government  banks  which  lend 
money  to  farmers  at  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest.  England  is  appropriating  vast 
sums  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  ;  but  the  political  press  of 
this  country  is  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  attempt  to  relieve  distress  among 
American  farmers.  Of  course,  the 
project  would  cause  great  expense 
owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  so  many 
warehouses  and  in  other  ways;  and, 
after  all,  do  farmers  desire  or  deserve 
such  special  governmental  assistance  ? 


A  NEGRO  STATE. 

SIX  years  ago  a  very  prominent 
State  official  of  Mississippi  said 
to  the  writer,  in  discussing  the  negro 
problem:  “This  race  question  will 
never  be  settled  until  the  negroes  go 
off  somewhere  and  show  what  they 
i.re  capable  of  doing  for  themselves. 
Let  them  be  permitted  to  make  their 
own  record — good  or  bad — and  the 
white  people  will  accept  it  as  they 
would  any  other.”  The  speaker  knew 
that  he  spoke  in  confidence.  It  was 
merely  an  opinion  shared,  in  private, 
by  thousands  of  thoughtful  Southern 
men.  It  is  probable  that  he  thought 
such  an  experiment  would  prove,  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  negro  is  incap¬ 
able  of  self-government,  and  that,  left 


to  himself,  without  the  example  or 
advice  of  white  men,  he  would  soon 
produce  such  a  state  of  society  that 
for  the  sake  of  civilization,  the  whites 
would  be  called  upon  to  interfere. 

This  is  one  viewaof  the  matter.  The 
writer  believed  then,  as  he  believes 
now,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
black  man  cannot  learn  enough  of 
self-denial,  self-control,  and  self-re¬ 
spect  to  enable  him,  with  his  fellows, 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  claimed  that  every 
black  man  in  the  country  to-day  is  a 
safe  citizen,  nor  is  it  denied  that  one 
who  wished  to  do  so  could  easily  se¬ 
lect  100.000  or  500,000  black  men,  who, 
if  put  by  themselves  without  the 
guidance  of  stronger  minds,  would 
quickly  produce  scenes  of  crime  and 
anarchy.  It  is  only  claimed  that 
with  proper  training  and  inspiration 
the  negro  can  become  a  safe  citizen. 
We  have  always  believed  that  the 
negro  must  hew  out  his  own  place  in 
society  and  politics.  So  long  as  he 
permits  somebody  else  to  make  this 
place  for  him,  he  will  be  an  inferior 
man.  We  can  carry  an  individual 
up  to  a  certain  point  of  his  career, 
but  beyond  that  point,  which  marks 
the  boundary  between  dependence  and 
independence,  he  must  rely  upon  his 
own  resources.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  negroes  as  a  race. 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the 
news  from  Oklahoma  referred  to  in 
these  columns  last  week.  It  is  evident 
that  the  negroes  are  determined  to 
test  their  capacity  for  self-government 
by  swarming  into  the  country  in  such 
numbers  that  they  can  control  the 
elections  ;  in  fact  make  it  a  Negro 
State.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  experiment  should  be  permitted 
to  work  itself  out.  Let  the  negroes 
who  go  into  it  fully  understand  that 
they  are  on  trial.  Let  them  succeed 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  a  strong 
and  just  State  government,  and  the 
race  question  will  be  practically  set¬ 
tled.  Let  them  fail,  and  their  race 
goes  back  50  years  in  its  march  of  im¬ 
provement. 

A  word  about  the  probable  effect 
upon  agriculture  of  the  formation  of 
one  or  more  Negro  States,  The  black 
man  is  the  best  cotton  grower  in  the 
world ;  in  fact,  the  cotton  crop  of  this 
country  cannot  be  produced  without 
him.  He  must  stay  where  he  is  and 
work  out  his  future  there,  or  go  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  where  cot¬ 
ton  can  be  grown.  In  a  word,  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  white  people  of  the 
Gulf  States  to  say  whether  or  not  a 
good  slice  of  the  national  cotton  field 
shall  be  transferred  to  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  or  to  the  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Southwest  that  will  be  reached  by  the 
vast  systems  of  irrigation  now  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  government. 


BREVITIES. 

There  will  be  a  demand  for  young  roos¬ 
ters  of  good  breeding. 

A  ROAD  machine  used  in  the  wrong  way 
is  worse  than  no  tool  at  all. 

Provide  a  supply  of  “ham  sandwiches” 
for  your  cows  by  sowing  oats  and  peas 
together. 

Never  forget  the  importance  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  surface  properly  when  sowing  grain 
or  grass  seeds. 

That  person  who  tells  about  dried  beef 
on  page  175,  has  found  a  way  of  making 
dressed  beef  pay  him. 

As  we  write,  ice  seems  a  strong  probabil¬ 
ity.  We  are  having  our  coldest  weather. 
As  usual,  however,  that  “warm  wave”  is 
forming  out  in  Montana. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  Hale  has  been  appointed  a  special 
census  agent  for  work  on  nurseries,  seed 
farms  and  florists.  It  looks  as  though 
rural  matters  will  be  fully  covered  by  the 
coming  census. 

Butter  was  never  more  plentiful  in  the 
market  than  it  is  now.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
widely  prevalent  “Grip”  injured  the  sale 
of  butter  to  a  noticeable  extent.  Those  af¬ 
flicted  with  that  disease  craved  fruits  and 
other  cooliDg  foods. 

Tell  us  why  a  portion  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  distribution  of  seeds 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  cannot 
be  spent  for  “new  and  rare  plants  and 
cuttings.”  If  there  is  any  good  reason  why 
this  cannot  or  should  not  be,  let’s  have  it. 
“  If  not,  why  not  ?” 

A  recent  note  from  a  subscriber  who 
wishes  to  dispense  with  ice  and  keep  up  a 
constant  flow  of  cold  water  through  a 
creamer,  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion  It  seems  settled  that  with  wind-mill 
power  a  supply  tank  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  and  most  of  the  smaller  wind-vnills 
generate  more  power  than  is  really  needed. 
Several  farmers  have  sent  us  drawings  of 
original  devices  for  maintaining  a  constant 
flow  of  water.  We  shall,  show  them  later. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
GOES  OFF  HALF-COCKED. 


Bulletin  No.  67  lately  issued  by  the 
above  Station,  gives  the  details  of  a  great 
number  of  tests  made  to  determine  the 
viability  of  seeds  which  were  purchased  of 
various  firms.  Many  were  found  to  be 
“  old,  musty  and  stale  ”  and  the  per  cent, 
of  vitality  was  low.  So  far  so  good.  As 
the  firms  of  which  the  seeds,  whether  good 
or  bad,  were  purchased,  were  not  men¬ 
tioned,  these  tables  were  of  value  simply  as 
showing  that  some  people  sell  seeds  which 
are  not  worth  the  prices  asked  and  paid 
for  them,  a  fact  that  many  of  us  were 
cognizant  of  before. 

In  one  or  two  other  statements  that 
appear  in  this  bulletin,  there  are  errors 
which,  coming  from  an  official  source,  are 
both  serious  and  inexcusable.  We  quote : 

“  In  Europe  all  respectable  seedsmen 
give  a  positive  and  definite  guarantee  of 
the  purity  and  vitality  of  their  seeds,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  American  seedsmen 
should  not  do  the  same.  So  long,  however, 
as  seedsmen  think  they  can  force  their 
wares,  on  their  own  terms,  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer,  no  advance  of  this  kind  need  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  just  so  long  will  the  long- 
suffering  public  be  annoyed  and  defrauded 
by  stale  and  weed-infested  seeds.”  *  *  * 

*  ‘‘The  custom  is,  in  Europe,  for  seeds¬ 
men  to  sell  seeds  under  a  specific  guarantee 
of  purity  and  vitality. 

Who  are  the  “respectable  seedsmen  of 
Europe  ?  ”  What  constitutes  the  “  custom 
in  Europe  ?  ”  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  seed  houses  in  the  world  is  the 
firm  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 
We  find  the  following  in  one  of  this  firm’s 
recent  catalogues. 

Messrs.  V.  A.  &  Co.,  give  no  warranty, 
expre  s  or  implied,  as  to  descrip¬ 
tion,  guaHty,  productiveness,  or  any  other 
matter  connected  with  the  goods  they  send 
out,  and  they  will  not  be  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser 
does  not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms 
they  are  at  once  to  be  returned .” 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  London  firm  of  Cooper,  Taber 
&  Co.  : 

“  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Limited,  give  no 
warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to  d  s- 
cription,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any 
other  matter,  of  any  seeds  they  send  out, 
and  they  willnotbe  in  anyway  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does 
not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms,  they 
are  at  once  to  be  returned.” 

And  the  same  “  guarantee  ”  in  substance 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  all  the 
leading  seedsmen  of  Europe,  as,  e,  g.,  Hurst 
&  Son,  Nutting  &  Sons,  Carter,  Dunnett 
&  Beale,  all  of  London,  England  ;  Sutton  & 
Sons  of  Reading,  Harrison  &  Sons  of  Lei¬ 
cester  ;  Ernst  &  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany ; 
Blaine  Fils  Aine  of  St.  Remy,  and  Vilmorin 
Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

Is  this  the  positive  and  definite  guarantee 
which  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  alludes  to  ? 

In  the  current  catalogue  of  Thorburn  & 
Co.  we  find  the  following  “guarantee,”  and 
it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  Hender¬ 
son,  Burpee,  Gregory,  Landreth,  Ferry, 
Vick,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  Vaughan,  Fot- 
tler,  Johnson  &  Stokes  and  all  other  lead¬ 
ing  American  seedsmen: 

“  While  we  exercise  great  care  to  have 
all  seeds  pure,  reliable,  and  true  to  name, 
our  seeds  are  sold  without  any  warranty, 
express  or  implied,  and  without  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  respect  to  the  crop.  If  our 
seeds  are  not  accepted  on  these  terms,  they 
must  be  returned  at  once.” 

Wherein  do  they  differ  from  the  “guaran 
tees”  of  the  leading  European  firms? 

French  seedmen  are  protected  by  law  to 
the  extent  that  the  seller  of  seeds  is  simply 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  the  seeds.  The  disclaimer  of  Vilmorin 
&  Co.  refers  to  the  seeds  which  they  export. 
None  is  needed  in  their  home  catalogue. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  “  definite  guar¬ 
antee”  given  by  “all  respectable  seeds¬ 
men  ”  of  Europe,  as  given  in  the  North 
Carolina  bulletin,  amounts  to.  On  page  85 
we  find : 

“The  following  form  of  guarantee  is 
given  by  a  large  English  seed  association, 
and  is,  in  effect,  similar  to  that  given  by  all 
European  seedsmen: 

1.  ‘  Our  seeds  are  sold  guaranteed  pure, 
clean  and  of  the  percentage  of  vitality 
named  in  our  catalogue. 

2.  This  guarantee  is  subject  to  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  botanist  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society. 

8.  If  the  result  of  the  analysis  does  not 
confirm  the  guarantee,  the  association  will 
take  back  the  seeds  and  pay  cost  of  carriage 


both  ways,  but  seeds  must  not  be  sown  be¬ 
fore  making  complaint. 

4.  The  seeds  once  sown,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  association  ceases.  The  result 
depends  upon  so  many  things  besides  the 
quality  of  the  seeds,  that  the  growth  cannot 
be  guaranteed.’  ” 

There  is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  a  reputa¬ 
ble  seedsman  in  this  country  that  would 
not  gladly  give  a  similar  guarantee.  From 
the  writer’s  personal  knowledge,  these 
seedsmen  exercise  every  care  to  grow  or  to 
buy  pure,  clean  and  fresh  seeds.  They  can 
not  afford  to  do  otherwise.  A  pound  of 
seeds,  not  true  to  name  or  mixed  with  weed 
seeds,  would  do  them  tenfold  more  harm 
than  their  profits  would  amount  to.  There 
is  not  one  reputable  seedsman  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  would  not  gladly  “  take  back  seeds 
and  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  ”  if  from  any 
cause  they  were  found  to  be  foul  or  stale. 
Our  seedsmen  merely  insist  that  the  “  seeds 
must  not  be  sown  before  the  complaint  is 
made,”  the  very  provision  which  the  N.  C. 
Bulletin  quotes  as  a  portion  (and  it  is  the 
essential  portion)  of  the  “positive  and  defi¬ 
nite  guarantee”  given  by  the  European 
seedsmen. 

A  guarantee  that  seeds  shall  be  free  from 
all  other  seeds  except  the  varieties  pur¬ 
chased  and  true  to  name  is  manifestly  im¬ 
practicable.  Only  a  fool  or  a  rogue  would 
give  it.  Is  the  N.  C.  Station  aware  that 
seedsmen  can  not  tell  cauliflower  seed  from 
cabbage  seed,  early  cabbage  from  late  cab¬ 
bage  seed,  Savoy  from  the  smooth-leaved 
varieties  ?  They  all  look  alike  if  grown 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  A.merican 
seedsman  imports  cauliflower  seed  from 
Holland  or  France  from  the  most  responsi¬ 
ble  growers,  and  it  proves  to  be  Savoy  cab¬ 
bage  seed.  Our  seedsman  guarantees  it  to 
be  the  variety  ordered,  and  he  sells  it  to  his 
patrons  at  a  profit,  let  us  say,  of  from  $8  to 
$20  a  pound.  A  pound  may  give  enough 
plants  to  set  eight  acres.  The  growers 
would  be  justified  in  claiming  damages  to 
the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  capable,  trusty  seed-growers  do  not 
occur.  This  is  absurd.  The  marvel  is  that 
they  do  not  oftener  occur.  The  following 
is  a  well  authenticated  fact : 

A  clerk  stole  a  bag  of  cauliflower  seed 
from  his  employer,  a  well-known  and 
trusted  grower.  To  avoid  discovery,  he 
bought  a  lot  of  cabbage  seeds,  worth  at 
the  time  a  dollar  a  pound,  which  he  care¬ 
fully  substituted  for  the  cauliflower  seed 
worth  at  the  time  $50  a  pound,  all  of  which 
was  sold  during  the  season.  To  the  many 
and  bitter  complaints  which,  in  due  time, 
were  received  from  his  customers,  the 
grower  earnestly  protested  that  he  had 
grown,  harvested,  bagged  and  labeled  the 
seed,  and  that  there  was  positively  no 
chance  of  any  accident  or  mistake  having 
occurred.  In  18  months  afterwards,  the 
thief  was  detected  and  made  a  full  confes¬ 
sion  of  his  guilt. 

Seed-growing,  if  carried  on  for  profit, 
must  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  one  man  can 
do  the  entire  work  himself.  He  employs 
others,  and  is  necessarily  constrained  to 
trust,  more  or  less,  to  their  vigilance  and 
integrity.  And  so  it  is  with  the  seedsman 
and  nurseryman  as  well. 

The  botanist  of  the  North  Carolina  Sta¬ 
tion  continues : 

“  The  jeweler  warrants  his  watches  and 
rings  to  be  of  a  certain  fineness  and  weight; 
the  honest  dry  goods  man  warrants  his 
wares  to  be  all-wool  or  all-linen,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  so  also  with  the  shoe 
dealer,  grocer  and  other  merchants.  There 
is  no  real  and  valid  reason  why  the  seed 
merchant  should  not  also  give  a  real  and 
definite  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  his 
wares!  The  necessity  of  such  a  guarantee, 
for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  is  much 
more  urgent  in  regard  to  seeds  than  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  cases.” 

Yes,  the  jeweler  is  obliged  to  take  back 
the  watch  if  shown  to  be  inferior  to  the 
guarantee.  And  that  is  just  what  the  hon¬ 
est  American  seedsman  is  willing  to  do 
with  his  seeds.  If  the  purchaser  of  the 
watch,  relying  upon  the  guarantee,  misses 
a  train  the  next  day,  because  it  had  run  10 
minutes  too  slow,  and  thereby  loses  the 
chance  of  a  speculation  which  would  have 
brought  him  $5,000,  it  would  scarcely  be 
fair  to  hold  the  jeweler  responsible 
foi  that  amount.  To  insist  that  the  seeds¬ 
man  is  responsible  for  the  full  value  of  a 
crop  that  might  have  been  grown  from 
fresh,  pure  seeds  true  to  name,  but  which 
failed  because  the  seeds  were  not  true  to  a 
guarantee,  seems  to  theR.  N.-Y.  an  equiva¬ 
lent  case. 

The  best  protection  that  a  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener  may  reasonably  secure,  lies,  first,  in 
dealing  with  reputable  firms  that  will 
gladly  rectify  errors  and,  second,  in  testing 
his  purchased  seeds  for  himself  before  they 


are  sown.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  ever  ready,  in 
all  just  ways,  to  place  the  interests  of  its 
subscribers  first  and  foremost ;  but  to  ad¬ 
vocate  any  law  which  shall  hold  seedsmen 
responsible  for  the  mature  crop  as  affected 
by  bad  seeds,  would  soon  result  in  bank¬ 
rupting  every  reputable  seedsman  in  the 
country.  The  rogues,  alone,  would  reap 
the  benefit. 


THE  TRADE  IN  GRAPE  VINES. 

THE  indications  are  good  for  a  very  heavy 
business  in  grape  vines,  so  far  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  demanded  is  concerned.  There 
are  several  causes  on  which  we  base  this 
opinion.  Grape  culture  is  a  reasonably 
profitable  business  in  all  sections  where 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  never  before  was  it  on  a  sounder  basis 
than  it  is  now.  The  consumption  of  good, 
fresh  grapes  has  increased  wonderfully 
within  the  last  decade,  and  has  created  for 
this  noble  fruit  a  popular  demand  which 
is  far  from  being  adequately  supplied,  and 
which  will  probably  not  be  fully  met  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  Southern 
grapes  find  a  ready  market  in  the  North, 
at  a  season  when  grapes  there  are  scarcely 
much  advanced  beyond  their  bloom,  and  in 
return  Northern  grapes  are  shipped  South 
by  the  car-load  long  after  the  last  Southern 
berry  has  been  picked.  Grape  growing 
and  grape  shipping  have  become  a  system¬ 
atized  business,  which  is  justly  attracting 
more  and  more  followers.  But  aside  from  the 
planting  for  market  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country,  there  is  an  increasing,  large 
scattering  demand  from  farmers  and  vil¬ 
lagers  for  some  choice  vines  for  their  gar¬ 
dens  and  yards,  for  home  consumption. 
Even  in  almost  any  city  yard,  where  fruit 
trees  and  small  fruits  would  find  no  place, 
there  is  room  for  a  few  grape  vines,  planted 
against  the  wall  and  trained  to  form  a 
shade  for  the  back  porch,  and  furnishing 
many  a  fine  breakfast  relish  for  the  family 
table.  The  taste  for  such  matter  is  con¬ 
tagious;  the  good  example  set  by  one  is 
soon  followed  by  his  friends,  and  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  where  the  nurseryman  had  one 
such  customer  a  few  years  ago,  he  will  now 
have  a  dozen.  It  is  true  the  orders  are  small 
individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  they 
count  up,  and  owing  to  the  better  prices 
obtained  they  form  the  most  pleasant  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  nurseryman’s  returns. 

This  brings  us  to  another  cause  which 
contributes  a  full  share  to  the  increased 
planting  of  grape  vines— the  extraordinari¬ 
ly  low  prices  at  which  well-grown  plants  of 
tried  and  standard  varieties  can  now  be 
procured.  Ten  dollars,  and  even  less,  will 
buy  all  the  plants  needed  to  set  out  an  acre 
of  vineyard.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  grape  vines  (and  of  many 
other  nursery  products  as  well)  have  been 
willfully  depressed  to  such  an  extent  that 
little  or  no  margin  is  left  to  the  grower. 

While  all  other  lines  of  trade  are  form¬ 
ing  combinations  and  trusts,  the  nursery 
business  as  yet  has  kept  aloof,  and,  let  us 
hope,  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  Trusts  are 
an  evil ,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  little 
more  spirit  of  fraternity,  a  little  less  jeal¬ 
ousy,  a  few  degrees  less  of  selfishness,  a 
little  better  friendly  understanding  would 
be  of  great  and  much  desired  benefit  to  the 
entire  nursery  profession.  While  I  fully 
indorse  and  believe  in  the  motto  :  “Com¬ 
petition  is  the  life  of  trade,”  I  also  hold 
that  such  competition  should  be  a  friendly 
one  and  should  make  us  all  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  our  methods  and  our  calling.  We 
should  vie  with  each  other  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  valuable  new  fruits,  in  producing 
only  the  best  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers, 
in  disseminating  useful  knowledge  and  in¬ 
struction  upon  horticultural  subjects.  In¬ 
stead  of  all  this,  competition  unfortunately 
hinges  too  often  only  upon  the  best  ability 
to  underbid  and  undercut  each  other,  in 
the  wild  chase  after  a  few  paltry  dollars. 
This  country  is  large  enough,  and  there  is 
room  for  every  tree,  plant  or  vine  that  the 
nurseryman  has  grown.  Let  us  compete 
in  our  efforts  to  extend  the  fields  of  horti¬ 
culture  ;  let  us  stimulate  our  increasing 
taste  and  demand  for  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  we  will  find  ready  sale  for  all  of  our 
products,  without  having  to  wage  war  up¬ 
on  our  competitors.  g.  E.  Meissner. 

Bushberg,  Mo. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


Friends  who  ask  about  the  Butterfly 
harrow  spoKen  of  by  Mr.  Chace  in  a  recent 
issue,  are  informed  that  it  is  made  by  the 
Higganum  Manufacturing  Co.  This  tool 
is  jointed  in  the  center  so  that  it  can  easily 
adjust  itself  to  uneven  surfaces  where  the 
field  is  not  level. 


Most  of  the  large  implement  dealers 
make  water  barrels  hung  on  wheels,  and 
suitable  for  wheeling  slops  and  swill  away 
from  the  kitchen  door.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  drains  and  sink  holes  are  being 
filled  up  on  good  farms. 

Geared  machines  for  use  in  spraying 
orchards  can  be  had  from  quite  a  large 
number  of  dealers.  These  machines  con¬ 
sist  of  a  large  tank  resting  on  two  wheels. 
Suitable  gearing  on  one  wheel  works  a 
pump  at  the  top  of  the  tank  and  also  re¬ 
volves  a  dasher  inside  the  tank.  The 
machines  are  recommended  for  use  in 
spraying  orchards,  but  are  not  considered 
as  useful  in  potato  fields  as  the  ordinary 
sprinkler.  We  find  that  many  farmers 
agree  with  Mr.  Warn  that  throwing  the 
poison  mixture  violently  upon  the  potato 
vines  is  more  injurious  than  merely  drop¬ 
ping  it  upon  them. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
potato  growers  will  use  sprinkling  carts 
or  “  bug  wagons  ”  for  the  fi  rst  time  this 
year.  Many  of  them  will  be  led  to  this  for 
the  reason  that  they  hope  to  check  the 
blight  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
with  the  poisoned  water. 

Best  Tool  for  Surface  Work.— Is  the 
R.  N.-Y.’s  answer  to  P.  W.  S.,  Pontiac, 
Mich. ,  on  page  135,  regarding  the  Cutaway 
harrow  based  on  experience  ?  I  question 
the  soundness  of  the  advice.  While  I  was 
visiting  the  Ocala  Florida  Exposition  last 
winter,  the  agent  of  this  harrow  called  a 
friend’s  attention  to  it.  He  knew  it  was 
just  what  he  wanted  and  would  send  him 
one  anyway.  When  my  friend  advised  me 
of  this,  I]  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  its 
working  satisfactorily  on  any  ground  he 
had  on  account  of  the  stumps  and  rubbish 
on  the  land.  When  it  came,  it  was  tried 
thoroughly  with  just  the  result  I  had  pre¬ 
dicted.  It  was  then  put  in  the  tool-house 
where  it  doubtless  remains.  In  clean 
ground  it  would  doubtless  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  dry  sticks  and  palmetto  roots 
were  so  numerous  that  it  rode  over 
them  all  the  time  and  could  not  get  down 
to  its  work.  The  disk  and  all  that  class 
of  harrows  on  coming  to  brush  or  sticks 
they  cannot  cut,  must  mount  and  ride 
over  them,  and  one  disk  is  sufficient  to 
throw  all  others  near  it  out  of  the  ground. 
The  Acme,  the  best  of  all  this  class  of  har¬ 
rows,  on  encountering  a  flat  stone  as  large 
as  a  dinner-plate,  must  ride  over  it,  which 
throws  out  a  part  at  least  of  the  harrow. 
On  clean,  smooth  ground,  the  Acme  is  the 
best  pulverizer  I  have  ever  used.  E.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  used  the  Cutaway  on 
land  somewhat  like  that  described  by  our 
correspondent,  viz.  :  well  dug  over  with  the 
mattock.  The  tool  did  fair  work  ;  when 
heavily  weighted,  most  of  the  small  roots 
were  cut  off.  We  assumed  from  the 
description  that  most  of  the  larger  roots 
had  been  dug  out.  The  Cutaway  is  more 
of  a  plow  than  a  harrow  anyway.  The 
Acme  will  undoubtedly  leave  the  surface 
in  better  condition  for  seeding,  but  as  there 
was  to  be  no  plowing,  we  believed  that  by 
working  with  the  Cutaway  both  length¬ 
wise  and  crosswise  of  the  field,  the  ground 
would  be  well  stirred  up. 

Terry’s  Tools.— I  was  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Terry’s  tools 
given  last  fall.  Mr.  Terry  has  solved  the 
problem  that  presents  itself  to  every  young 
farmer:  “  Can  I  obtain  a  competence  in  my 
chosen  calling  by  uniting  brains  with 
energy,  science  with  practice?  ”  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  50-acre  farm  that  pays  better  than 
the  majority  of  those  of  his  neighbors  four 
times  the  size.  But  the  young  farmer  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  he  cannot  afford  all 
of  the  tools  in  the  engraving ;  for  he  can 
commence  with  half  the  number  and  by 
dint  of  economy  soon  secure  the  rest.  There 
are  some  tools,  however,  he  ought  to  have 
besides  the  ordinary  outfit  we  meet  on  every 
farm,  namely — an  Acme  or  Cutaway  har¬ 
row,  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  and,  if  he 
annually  raises  five  acres  of  potatoes,  the 
Hoover  or  some  other  good  potato-digger. 
The  absence  of  the  modern  harpoon  horse 
fork  in  the  illustration,  which  with  ropes, 
hooks  and  pulleys,  all  complete,  costs  only 
$8  or  $10,  seems  a  serious  omission.  We 
have  four  of  them  and  in  putting  up  400 
tons  of  hay  they  save  us  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  The  saving  of  labor  is 
the  saving  of  time,  and  time  saved  is  money 
earned.  Another  great  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chine  and  one  that  ought  to  be  on  every 
comparatively  level  farm  is  the  Keystone 
hay-loader,  with  which  three  men  can  do 
the  work  of  six  in  the  old  way.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Terry  does  not  need  it,  but  I  would 
have  one  if  I  only  had  10  acres'.of  hay  to 
harvest  annually.  e.  t.  d. 
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V)omttris  Work* 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


ANY  ONE  who  has  tried  to  drape  a 
skirt  without  either  a  lay  figure  or 
aa  accommodating  friend  to  act  as  one, 
knows  what  an  aggravating  proceeding  it 
•  is.  Even  now,  though  voluminous  drap¬ 
eries  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  need  for 
such  an  appliance  still  exists,  if  one  wishes 
to  judge  of  the  appearance  of  the  skirt,  or 
the  way  it  hangs. 

These  lay  figures  do  not  cost  very  much  ; 
the  best  are  of  stout  wires,  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  made  larger  or  smaller,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  person  whose 
skirt  is  to  be  fitted.  Cheaper  ones  are 
made  of  light  basket-work  ;  they  are  light 
and  convenient,  but  do  not  fold  up ;  the 
wire  forms  shut  up  like  an  umbrella. 

We  recently  saw  a  home-made  dress 
form,  which,  though  exceedingly  simple, 
answered  the  purpose  fully;  it  may  be 
found  a  very  useful  suggestion.  The'  ma¬ 
terials  used  were  four  pieces  of  scantling 
and  two  round  pieces  of  board.  The  scant¬ 
ling  was  about  the  thickness  of  a  barrel 
hoop,  well  rubbed,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
smooth ;  the  pieces  were  about  54  inches 
long.  The  round  pieces  were  of  different 
sizes,  the  upper  one  about  12  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  the  lower  one  probably  18  inches. 

These  discs  were  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the 
scantlings,  the  smaller  piece  at  the  top,  the 
larger  at  the  bottom.  The  scantlings  were 
placed  evenly  at  the  four  quarters  of  the 
discs.  This  made  a  frame,  sloping  out 
wider  at  the  bottom,  not  unlike  a  skirt  in 
shape  ;  it  may  be  described  geometrically 
as  a  truncated  cone.  It  was  very  handy, 
and  so  easy  to  make  that  if  the  good  man 
of  tne  house  is  not  an  amateur  carpenter 
any  woman  with  the  least  knack  for  tools 
could  make  it  without  trouble.  It  might 
be  still  further  improved  by  adding  four 
hoops  at  equal  distances  down  the  scant¬ 
ling  ;  this  would  prevent  a  skirt  from  sag¬ 
ging  in  while  being  arranged.  This  may 
not  be  so  convenient  as  the  collapsible  wire 
form,  but  it  will  answer  all  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  need  cost  nothing  but  a  little 
time  and  ingenuity.  Certainly,  all  these 
little  helps  aid  in  removing  some  of  the 
trouble  attendant  on  home  dressmaking. 

* 

*  * 

A  very  pretty  and  simple  scarf  or  tidy 
may  be  made  of  dotted  muslin.  Select 
that  with  large  dots,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  across.  Get  embroidery  silk  of 
as  many  colors  as  possible,  and  outline  the 
dots  with  silk,  never  using  the  same  color 
around  two  dots  in  succession.  Finish  the 
ends  either  with  a  row  of  little  vari-colored 
tassels,  or,  if  able  to  make  knotted  fringe, 
use  the  embroidery  silk,  drawing  it  through 
the  end,  and  making  a  knotted  end  The 
colors  in  the  fringe  or  tassels  should  be  as 
varied  as  in  the  embroidery.  Different 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue  and  terra¬ 
cotta  will  go  effectively  together  and  look 
very  well.  Such  a  scarf  is  not  at  all  expen¬ 
sive,  and  is  very  pretty. 

* 

A  lovely  blotter,  which  makes  a  charm¬ 
ing  present,  had  the  upper  cover,  over  the 
blotting  paper,  covered  with  fine  chamois 
leather.  The  leather  was  laid  over  the  card¬ 
board,  and  had  a  thin  bit  of  cotton  batting 
underneath,  to  make  it  soft. 

The  under  side  of  the  cover  was  lined 
with  yellow  satin,  to  hide  the  edges  of  the 
1(  ather.  This  cover  was  fastened  to  the 
blotting  paper  with  two  bows  of  narrow 
ribbon,  one  violet,  the  other  pale  green.  In 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  a  bunch  of  pur¬ 
ple  pansies  was  painted  on  the  leather  ;  the 
upper  part  was  covered  with  interlacing 
circles  of  silver  end  gold.  In  the  lower 
right  corner  were  these  words,  in  irregular 
gilt  letters :  “  Blot  spots  from  thy  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  from  thy  pen.”  Fastened  to 
the  left  end  of  the  blotter  by  loops  of  vio¬ 
let  and  green  ribbon  was  a  little  pen-wiper, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  book,  made  of  the 
chamois  The  edges  were  scalloped,  and 
decorated  with  silver  paint ;  a  little  pansy 
was  painted  on  one  side  in  gold  letters  and 
these  words  on  the  other  :  “  Within  a  drop 
of  ink  may  lurk  that  force  that  moves  the 
world  to  better  deeds.”  This  same  idea 
may  be  carried  out  with  many  different 
styles  of  adornment ;  it  would  be  very 
pretty  painted  with  sweet  peas,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  old  pink  and  pale  green  ribbon, 
while  another  charming  decoration  would 
be  yellow  daisies,  with  orange  and  serpent 
green  ribbon. 


OUR  CLUBS. 


MRS.  C.  F.  WILDER. 


PERHAPS  to  the  woman  who  desires  to 
economize  time  and  strength  there  is 
nothing  so  helpful  in  doing  so  as  societies 
and  clubs.  The  average  woman  does  not  look 
upon  the  matter  in  this  light ;  but  we  are 
delicate  machines,  and,  as  Emerson  says — 
‘‘it  requires  the  wisest  sort  of  treatment 
to  get  from  us  the  maximum  of  power  and 
pleasure.”  We  must  have  tonics  and  are 
forced  to  take  those  that  entail  little  or  no 
reaction.  If  we  use  books  only  we  in  time 
grow  morbid;  if  society  only,  restlessness 
seizes  upon  us.  The  busy  house  mother, 
the  keen,  thoughtful,  intelligent  woman 
wants  both  her  books  and  society.  With 
only  a  few  hours  she  can  call  her  own  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  month,  how  is  she 
to  spend  those  hours  so  as  to  bring  the 
greatest  returns?  If  she  is  a  member  of  a 
church,  the  weekly  teachers’  meeting,  the 
Bible-class,  the  prayer-meeting  and  the 
monthly  missionary  society  bring  her  in 
contact  with  the  most  intelligent  and  de¬ 
vout  members  in  her  church.  The  mission¬ 
ary  society  does  much  more  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  intellectual  needs  of  the  workers 
than  it  can  possibly  do  for  the  heathen. 

Besides  the  church  societies  in  our  own 
little  city,  there  are  perhaps  more  clubs 
there  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  ladies’  club 
was  called  “The  Domestic  Science  Club,” 
and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  ’80.  It  is 
formed  into  departments — Domestic,  Nat¬ 
ural  Science,  Art,  Educational,  Literature 
and  General  Intelligence.  The  meetings 
are  held  monthly  at  the  homes  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  club  being  limited  to  30.  Its 
name  was  chosen  because  “Domestic 
Science”  should  include  all  sciences  that 
help  woman  to  be  a  better  woman,  wife, 
mother,  friend  or  home-keeper.  Some 
members,  wives  of  professors  of  the  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences,  are  fine  botanists,  geologists 
and  chemists.  Two-thirds,  if  not  more,  of 
the  ladies  have  been  teachers,  so  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education  is  always  an  interesting 
one.  In  literature,  several  have  made  a 
mark,  and  are  now  earning  a  fair  income 
with  the  pen.  In  art,  there  are  musicians 
and  artists  who  have  more  than  a  local 
reputation.  In  the  domestic  department 
there  are  30  notable  housekeepers,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Professor  of  household  Econ¬ 
omy  at  our  State  Agricultural  College,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  of  §1,000  a  year.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  assigned  to  the  members  only  one 
month  before  they  are  expected  to  have 
papers  on  the  given  topics.  After  each  pa¬ 
per  is  read,  the  subject  is  discussed  by  cer¬ 
tain  members.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
which  lasts  two  hours,  there  is  a  short 
time  for  friendly  intercourse. 

Last  May,  feeling  tbe  need  of  a  more  decid¬ 
edly  literary  club  and  wanting  more  mental 
stimulus,  a  club  of  14  ladies  was  organized 
to  meet  every  Saturday  afternoon.  Shak- 
speare  reading  is  the  basis  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  which  is  added  a  “recreation  ”  and 
“intellectual  quiz.”  All  the  historical  plays 
of  Shakspeare  have  been  studied.  The  “  in¬ 
tellectual  quiz”  consists  of  papers  on 
Browning,  Campbell,  Byrant,  Whittier  or 
some  other  poet  or  novelist  with  recitations 
from  the  same  authar.  The  “  recreation  ” 
is  some  bit  of  pure  fun,  as  original  poems, 
impromptu  speeches  of  one  minute’s  length 
on  a  given  topic  or  parodies.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  music,  sometimes  a  “  reading.” 
None  but  the  originators  of  the  club,  know 
who  got  up  the  programme  which  is  read 
at  the  meeting  a  week  ahead  of  that  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  has  never  been 
twice  alike  and  the  officers  have  never  been 
twice  the  same  and  no  one  knows  where  the 
club  is  to  meet  until  the  place  is  named. 
By  changing  the  officers  constantly  all 
have  equal  opportunities  of  being  president, 
secretary  or  critic.  One  meeting  was 
wholly  unlike  the  others.  The  idea  came 
to  the  originator  of  the  club  when  she 
heard  a  very  interesting  Spanish  Bible 
reading  at  a  missionary  meeting  in  Nebras¬ 
ka.  The  lady  who  gave  the  reading  is  a 
member  of  the  club.  Tne  meeting  held  at 
New  Year’s  was  at  the  home  of  Congress¬ 
man  Anderson.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
are  people  of  rare  culture  and  it  was  a 
double  pleasure  to  the  ladies  of  the  club  to 
meet  in  that  beautiful  home.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  Bible- reading,  but  the  Bible  was  read 
in  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Greek  and  Latin.  This  from  a  club  of 
ladies  on  “The  Great  American  Desert ! ” 

The  young  ladies  of  our  city  have  a  Dick¬ 
ens’  Club  and  the  misses  a  Little  Women’s 
Club.  There  are  also  a  Dorcas  Club,  a 
Pleasure  Club  and  other  societies  with  va¬ 
rious  names  and  for  different.pur  poses,  In 


the  societies  to  which  I  belong  we  see,  hear 
and  know  only  the  best  of  each  other. 
There  is  no  time,  no  desire  for  gossip.  Our 
time  is  so  limited  that  we  are  always  eager 
for  the  next  meeting,  always  stimulated  to 
make  our  life-work  grander  and  always 
ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  do  not 
have  our  opportunities. 

Manhattan,  Kan. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Beecher  said  that  beauty  is  generally 
unfavorable  to  good  dispositions.  (I  am 
talking  to  the  ladies  no'w)  There  seems  to 
be  some  dissent,  but  this  is  the  orthodox 
view.  It  seems  as  if  the  evil  incident  to 
human  nature  had  struck  in,  with  hand¬ 
some  people,  leaving  the  surface  fair;  while 
the  homely  are  so  because  the  virtue  within 
has  purged  and  expelled  the  evil,  and 
driven  it  to  the  skin . 

Men  have  very  largely  had  presented  to 
them  the  machinery  of  religion  instead  of 
religion  ;  as  if  a  farmer  should  present  to 
you  plows,  crowbars,  harrows,  carts, 
wagons,  spades,  and  they  should  produce 
the  impression  on  you  that  those  were  the 
only  apples  and  pears  that  were  on  the 
farm . 

Gnats,  fleas,  bed-bugs,  chiggers,  and 
other  things  that  shall  be  nameless,  make  a 
business  of  supplying  their  hunger, without 
refinement,  without  the  accompaniments  of 
conversation,  or  any  refinements  whatso. 
ever.  It  is  mere  appetite.  But  a  mosquito 
will  not  gorge  himself  for  the  sake  of 
eating.  He  first  offers  you  a  song . 

Said  Bailey  :  Faith  is  a  higher  faculty 
than  reason . 


The  March  of  Progress  in  butter 
making  has  been  wonderfully  accelerated 
by  the  discovery  and  placing  within  the 
reach  of  the  Dairymen  in  all  markets 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color. — Adv. 


REQUESTS. 


WHAT  is  the  recipe  for  “New  Eng¬ 
land  rye  and  Indian  bread,”  the 
kind  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  made 
that  was  baked  so  long  and  had  so  thick  a 
crust?  A.  B. 


Will  those  who  have  used  washing  ma¬ 
chines  give  us  their  experiences?  Are  any 
of  these  machines  really  helpful  for  a 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  washing?  H.  D.  L. 


KITCHEN  TALK. 

MY  mother  had  a  large  family  of  girls 
and  taught  us  all  the  art  of  house¬ 
work  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  training  as 
useful  women  and  future  wives,  and  I  shall 
always  thank  her  for  having  done  so.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  girls,  no  matter  how  wealthy 
their  parents  may  be,  should  be  taught 
housework  well  and  thoroughly,  as  they 
will  then  make  better  wives.  The  need  of 
diversion  and  society  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  all,  and  its  gratification  appears  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  the  mind  and  body  in 
a  healthy  condition,  for  though  we  may 
consider  work  a  real  blessing  yet  we  re¬ 
quire  something  to  interrupt  the  daily 
routine.  The  many  and  varied  household 
labors  of  the  morning  generally  keep  us 
busy  until  after  dinner.  (I  am  speaking  of 
those  who  do  their  own  work.)  Then  comes, 
perhaps  a  little  mending,  which  we  can,  if 
we  choose,  put  off  until  evening,  and  we 
can  have  a  few  hours  of  respite  and  fill  up 
the  time  in  reading,  writing,  crocheting  or 
visiting.  We  need  not  sacrifice  everything 
to  unceasing,  unending  work ;  for  no  one 
needs  rest  more  than  a  hard-worked  house¬ 
wife,  and  if  she  manages  she  will  find  time 
for  reaction.  But  she  must  learn  to  plan 
well,  to  be  able  to  keep  all  the  skeins  of 
household  duties  straight. 

In  order  to  keep  the  household  machinery 
running  day  after  day  without  friction, 
we  should  have  our  work  laid  out  for  each 
day.  If  there  is  a  daughter  or  sister  in  the 
family,  much  can  be  accomplished  by  skill¬ 
ful  planning.  We  should  have  breakfast 
in  readiness  overnight,  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  kitchen  is  sufficiently  warmed,  we  can 
go  to  work  and  in  a  very  short  time  have  a 
delicious  breakfast  smoking  upon  the  table, 
or  as  soon  as  the  “  men  folks  ”  have  done 
the  “chores.”  The  most  important  article 
on  the  breakfast  table  is  a  fragrant  cup  of 


coffee,  therefore  have  the  coffee  ground 
over-night,  and  in  the  morning  as  soon  as 
the  tea-kettle  boils,  prepare  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  ground  coffee  to  each  person ;  mix  it 
with  part  of  an  egg,  then  thoroughly  with 
cold  water ;  pour  on  the  boiling  water,  say, 
two  cups  for  as  many  persons  as  wish  the 
beverage,  and  let  it  first  simmer  then  boil 
a  few  minutes  only;  then  set  it  back  on 
the  stove.  If  you  wish  rolls  for  breakfast, 
you  should,  the  evening  before,  rub  one 
table-spoonful  of  butter  into  two  quarts  of 
sifted  flour :  scoop  the  flour  from  the 
middle  and  pour  into  the  depression  one 
pint  of  milk  that  has  been  boiled  and 
cooled,  and  one-half  cup  of  yeast,  one-half 
cnp  of  sugar  and  a  little  salt.  Mix  and 
knead  and  let  it  rise  until  morning.  Mold 
and  set  it  where  it  will  rise  quickly,  then 
bake  in  a  quick  oven.  The  dough  for  the 
rolls  should  be  cut  out  in  round  form  and 
a  little  butter  should  be  placed  on  one-half 
and  the  other  half  lapped  nearly  over.  If 
you  wish  them  for  tea,  mix  the  ingredients 
in  the  morning.  Griddle-cakes  can  be 
mixed  the  evening  before.  Take  one  quart 
of  sour  milk,  one  tea-spoonful  each  of  salt 
and  soda,  (omit  the  latter  until  morning) 
one-half  cup  of  corn-meal,  and  flour  for  a 
batter  of  the  right  consistency.  Another 
way  with  more  meal— one  quart  of  meal, 
one  table-spoonful  of  butter,  and  salt  to 
taste ;  pour  on  boiling  water  to  make  a 
thick  batter,  then  thin  it  with  cold  milk  or 
water,  add  a  saucer  of  flour  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  or  molasses.  These  cakes 
can  be  stirred  and  baked  immediately  or 
prepared  the  evening  before.  A  very  nice 
breakfast  dish  :  Melt  a  piece  of  butter  in  a 
stew-pan  until  it  is  slightly  browned. 
Beat  one  egg  and  add  to  it;  then  put  in 
some  ham  finely  minced.  Add  as  much 
water  as  will  make  it  moist,  stirring  it 
qjiickly,  and  pour  it  on  buttered  toast. 
Serve  hot.  Another:  Mince  very  fine  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef,  mix  it  with  cold 
mashed  potatoes  and  one  or  two  eggs,  sea 
son  well,  roll  into  balls,  dip  into  flour  and 
fry  in  butter.  Fried  apples  also  make  a 
nice  dish  for  breakfast.  Slice  the  apples 
without  paring  them,  and  dip  the  slices  in¬ 
to  sugar,  then  into  flour  and  fry  in  hot  lard 
a  nice  brown.  A  farmer's  wife. 


A  COW’S  SENSE. 

*  *  UT  ES  !  ”  said  farmer  Jolly,  sitting  on 
X  the  plow-beam  when  he  reached 
the  end  of  the  furrow  where  I  stood  wait¬ 
ing  for  him.  “It’s  fine  weather  for  plow¬ 
in’.”  Then  he  cracked  his  whip  at  the 
herd  of  “  milky  mothers”  whose  curiosity 
brought  them  to  the  fence  near  which  we 
stood. 

“  What  intelligent-looking  animals  !  ” 
said  I,  watching  them  as  they  whiffed, 
stepped  back  out  of  reach  of  the  lash,  and 
resumed  their  wonted  occupation — convert¬ 
ing  grass  into  milk. 

“  ’Tellygent !  well  I  guess  so.  W’y  !  las’ 
fall  when  I  waz  laid  up  with  the  rheuma- 
tiz,  my  wife,  Sereney,  had  to  do  the  milkin’, 
an’  one  mornin’  thet  big  cow  yonder 
(White-face  we  call  her),  tuk  it  into  her 
head  she  wa’n’t  goin’  to  be  bossed  by  no 
woman,  so  when  Sereney  turned  ’em  into 
the  barnyard  White-face  give  a  run  and 
jump  an’  cleared  the  bars  like  a  deer.  That 
little  Red  to  ye’r  left,  is  alius  ready  fur  mis¬ 
chief,  and,  of  course,  she  follered.  But 
whether  she  didn’t  car’kilate  right,  or 
what  ever  was  the  reason,  instead  o’ clearin’ 
the  bars,  she  landed  square  on  top  of  ’em. 
An’  thare  she  balanced.  Couldn’t  git 
down  ary  way.  Sereney’s  a  woman  of  gret 
busines’  faculty.  She  giv  Red  one  look  an’ 
sez  she  :  *  While  you’re  a  hangiu’  there  you 
ain’t  a  gittin’  into  the  corn-field,’  and 
calmly  turned  to  the  herd  an’  went  on 
milkin’.  After  she’d  took  the  milk  to  the 
house;  (they  wan’t  no  men-folks  aroun’  but 
me,  an’  I  was  laid  up,  you  know),  what 
does  she  do  but  git  a  hand  saw  and  go  an’ 
saw  off  one  end  of  the  top  bar,  Red  never 
sayin’  a  word.  When  the  bar  dropped  ef 
that  heifer  didn’t  back  off  and  go  in  with 
the  herd,  instead  of  follerin’  after  White- 
face  as  she  first  intended.  Oh  yes!  they 
know  what’s  what.  Ge  up  thare  !  ” 

THE  DOW. 


Pi.sccUancoujs  Advertising. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  erltd  for  Csstoria. 
When  she  became  Sllss,  she  clung  to  Casiorla. 
When  she  had  Children,  slie  gave  them  Castot't* 
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MIXED  PICKLES. 

One  quart  of  large  cucumbers  sliced  ;  one 
quart  of  very  small  cucumbers  whole ;  two 
quarts  of  small  onions ;  two  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes  sliced ;  one  quart  of  very 
small  tomatoes  whole  ;  two  heads  of  cauli¬ 
flower  ;  three  large  green  peppers  ;  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  vinegar  :  half  pound  of  ground  mus¬ 
tard  ;  cup  of  flour ;  1  %  pound  of  sugar ; 
one  ounce  of  tumeric.  Scald  in  brine  until 
tender,  stir  the  tumeric,  mustard,  pourand 
’  sugar  with  one  quart  of  vinegar,  cook  this 
in  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  then  put  in  the 
vegetables  and  cook  until  done. 

MRS.  G.  w. 


Mixed  pickles  may  comprise  small  green 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  beans,  peppers,  rad¬ 
ish  pods,  onions,  cabbage — very  little  onion 
is  required.  Cut  the  larger  vegetables  into 
small  pieces.  Place  all  in  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  a  very  weak  brine  which  should 
be  boiling  hot.  Let  stand  till  cold ;  then 
put  them  in  a  bag  and  drain  over-night. 
In  the  morning  pour  over  them— in  the  jar 
— enough  hot  good  cider-vinegar  to  cover 
them  completely.  When  this  is  cool  pour 
it  off.  Add  for  each  quart  of  vinegar  one 
tea  spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  pepper,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  celery  and  white  mustard 
seed  with  one  half  coffee-cupful  of  brown 
sugar.  Boil  for  15  minutes;  pack  the  pickles 
in  jars;  pour  the  liquid  over  them  while 
hot,  seal  or  not  as  you  choose.  If  left  open 
a  little  horse-radish  root  will  prevent  mold 
from  gathering  on  top  and  the  vegetables 
should  be  kept  below  the  liquor  by  placing 
a  slight  weight  upon  the  plate  or  board 
that  covers  them.  For  sweet  pickles,  use 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar  to  a  quart  of 
vinegar.  T.  D. 


ABOUT  DRIED  BEEF. 


I  have  recently  been  watching  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  keeping  beef  without  salt.  Two 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  during  drying 
weather  in  early  winter  killed  a  beef,  and 
having  hung  it  up  in  the  air,  used  the  meat 
as  they  wanted  it  all  winter.  One  of  them 
says  that  his  meat  treated  in  this  way  has 
never  become  spoiled.  Another  man  in 
West  Chester  keeps  meat  for  dogs  in  the  same 
way  and  claims  that  none  was  ever  spoiled 
that  had  been  hung  up  in  good  weather. 
On  January  21st  I  bought  half  a  beef  that 
had  been  killed  the  day  before.  I  cut  it  up 
and  salted  what  we  did  not  want  to  use 
fresh.  The  rib-pieces  were  cut  up  into  con. 
venient  sizes  and  hung  up  in  a  room  I  had 
built  on  top  of  the  house  for  drying  beef 
in  summer.  The  weather  had  been  warm 
and  moist  for  some  time  but  cleared  off  on 
the  day  the  animal  was  killed,  and  re¬ 
mained  clear  about  four  days.  The  beef 
cooled  nicely  and  a  dry  crust  got  on  the 
outside  of  the  pieces  that  were  hung  up 
before  the  weather  changed  ;  then  followed 
some  of  the  worst  weather  for  keeping 
meat  I  ever  knew  in  the  winter  time.  I 
took  down  the  last  piece  on  February  20th 
— four  weeks  after  it  had  been  hung  up — 
and  it  was  in  perfect  condition. 

On  February  22  I  hung  up  some  mutton 
that  had  been  killed  the  day  before  in  good 
weather,  and  I  will  leave  some  to  see  how 
long  it  will  keep,  and  report.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  success  are  to  kill  the  animal  in 
good  weather,  cool  the  meat  quickly  and 
hang  it  where  there  is  plenty  of  air.  If  a 
crust  dries  on  the  outside  before  the  weather 
changes,  I  believe  the  meat  will  keep. 

To  salt  beef  for  drying,  I  separate  the 
rounds  at  the  seams,  or  use  any  good  pieces 
that  I  can  get  in  that  way  without  bone. 
In  pieces  cut  in  that  way  there  are  no  pock¬ 
ets  that  do  not  dry  out,  and  in  cutting 
across  the  end,  one  always  cuts  squarely 
across  the  grain,  which  makes  the  shaved 
meat  much  tenderer.  There  will  be  some 
small  pieces,  but  they  can  be  used  before 
they  get  too  dry.  In  salting,  I  begin  with 
the  largest  pieces ;  rub  them  all  over  with 
fine  salt,  leave  on  all  of  it  that  adheres 
and  pack  as  closely  as  I  can  in  a  tub.  In  two 
days  I  take  the  meat  out,  drain  off  the 
bloody  brine,  and  re-salt  and  pack  as  be¬ 
fore.  Pieces  that  are  not  more  than  an 
inch  thick  will  be  salt  enough  at  this  time. 
The  other  pieces  I  take  up  in  the  oi’der  of 
their  thinness,  leaving  the  thickest  for 
eight  or  10  days.  I  took  up  a  very  thick 
knuckle  piece  out  of  a  very'large  l’ound  on 
the  fifth  day  and  it  was  quite  salt  enough. 

Some  years  ago  while  attending  the 
West  Chester  market,  a  friend  suggested 
that  a  trade  in  shaved  beef  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  there.  1  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  suggestion  that  I  bought  a  quantity  of 
rounds  of  beef,  cured  them,  bought  an 
Enterprise  meat-shaver  and  went  to  work 
shaving  aud  selling  so  fast  that  the  supply 
was  exhausted ^by  the  middle  o£ .. August. 


I  determined  to  try  to  salt  some  then.  I 
purchased  a  round ;  cut  it  up  into  small 
pieces,  left  no  seams,  salted  the  pieces  as 
above  described;  but  neglected  to  change 
the  brine  on  the  second  day.  The  weather 
being  very  warm  the  blood  spoiled  and 
tainted  the  meat.  I  prepared  a  temporary 
frame  with  a  tight  top  and  bottom,  cov¬ 
ered  the  sides  with  wire  gauze,  set  it  up 
on  top  of  the  wood-shed  and  hung  the  meat 
up  in  it.  In  less  than  a  week  the  smaller 
pieces  were  ready  for  shaving  and  were  not 
tainted  in  the  least.  The  meat  was  sweet 
and  good  in  August.  I  then  built  the  dry¬ 
ing  room  on  top  of  the  house.  It  is  10  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  and 
is  tight  at  the  top,  bottom  and  ends,  and 
for  one  foot  at  the  bottom  of  the  sides. 
The  upper  three  feet  of  the  sides  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire  gauze  and  the  meat  is 
hung  on  hooks  screwed  into  the  wooden 
ceiling.  The  entrance  is  through  a  trap 
door  from  the  attic  below  The  only 
trouble  I  have  had  with  the  meat  hung 
up  here  has  been  from  skippers.  The 
ordinary  fly  gauze  is  not  fine  enough  to 
keep  the  skipper  fly  out.  A  skipper  can¬ 
not  enter  the  meat  except  through  a  seam 
or  blood-vessel ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
cutting  all  seams  out.  For  several  years  I 
cured  beef  at  all  times  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  buying  the  rounds  when  the 
butchers  wanted  to  sell,  not  when  other 
people  were  buying.  As  to  the  quality  of  the 
meat,  a  short  time  before  quitting  the  mar¬ 
ket,  I  procured  a  barrel  of  the  best  beef 
rounds  in  brine,  dried  them  and  served  the 
meat  out  to  my  customers,  and  the  best 
ones  all  left  me.  Meat  should  not  be  left  \ 
in  salt  after  it  has  become  thoroughly  salt¬ 
ed.  E.  T.  I. 


My  process  for  drying  beef  is  as  follows  : 
Take  good  lean  beef— the  round  is  best- 
cut  it  into  pieces,  put  them  into  a  box  not 
water-tight  and  sprinkle  them  lightly  with 
salt.  In  a  couple  of  days  all  the  blood  will 
have  run  off.  Then  put  them  in  a  tight 
barrel ;  cover  them  with  a  strong  pickle 
(all  the  salt  that  will  dissolve)  and  leave 
them  for  two  weeks  ;  then  take  them  out 
and  hang  them  up  in  a  light,  airy  kitchen. 
Our  modern  warm  and  close  kitchens  don’t 
answer  so  well  for  this  purpose.  Any  time 
after  the  meat  has  hung  a  month  it  is  fit 
for  use  and  is  a  real  delicacy.  I  am  now 
drying  some  in  the  smoke-house  where  I 
am  smoking  my  pork.  J.  J.  K. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MEG.  CO  .  Potsdam,  IV.  Y. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST! 

Self- threading  Sewing  Needles. 
The  blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight  Finest  needle  made.  Mill 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes;  do  not  cut  the  thread. 
Sample  paper  10c.;  3  for  25c.;  12  for  75c. 

.Yew  England  Novelty  Mfg.  Co., 

24  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CREAMERY  FOR  SALE  OR  FOR  RENT 

Upon  favorable  terms,  in  a  thriving  town  of  2.0CO  in¬ 
habitants  in  the  State  of  Washington,  on  line  of 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  surrounded  by  the 
finest  o'  agricultural  and  grazing  lands.  Write  to 

THE  SPRAGUE  CREAMERY  COMPANY, 
Sprague,  Lincoln  County,  Wash. 


UBURG 


COMBINING  5  ARTICLES^® 

lof  furniture  in  one 


We  retail  at  the  lowest 

wholesale  factory  prices,  and 
ship  goods  to  be  paid  for  on 
delivery  Send  stamp  for 
Uatalocue  Va  ms  qnods  dexir 
L4JBURW  VtFG.  CO..  145 N 


Automatic  Brake 

Coachca  FREE 

WHEELCHAIR* 
TO  HIRE. 
SPECIAL  FRE1 
DELIVERY. 
Mh  fMiilndelphla,  Pe 


Ice  Cream  at  Home 

Made  cheaply  and  quickly 
by  using  a  Triple  Motion 

White  Mountain  Freeze 

Will  freeze  in  half  the  time 
of  any  other  Freezer  and 
produce  Cream  of  the  finest 
quality. 

White  Mountain  Treexei  Co., 
134  Hollis  St.  Nashua.  N.H. 


!tti,$ceUancou;s  Advertising. 


Nothing  Else 

equals  Ayer's  Tills  for  stimulating  a  torpid 
,iver,  strengthening  digestion,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  ine  bowels.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  calomel,  nor  any  other  injurious 
drug,  but  are  composed  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 

••  1  was  a  sufferer  for  years  from  dyspepsia 
and  liver  troubles,  and  found  no  permanent 
relief  until  1  commenced  taking  Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  have  effected  a  complete  cure.” — 
George  Mooney,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

••  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  Ayer' 
Pills  set  me  right  again.’-  — A.  J.  Kiser,  .■ 
lloek  House.  Va. 

“For  the  cure  of  headache,  Ayer’s  v.. 
thartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  medicine  1 
ever  used."— R.  K.  James.  Dorchester.  Mass. 

“Two  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of 
severe  headache,  from  which  I  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer.”—  Emma  Keyes,  TTubbardston.Coun. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines 


Beecham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  weak  stomach 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER* 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

' 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  it  ootaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (.this 

sized,  type,  1  Hines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

ngate  space . .  . 25  “ 

•  referred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,“  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prir  of  the  F.-ral  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  montns  . .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16V6  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.0S  (29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application.  ,  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
%g  secon-s  c’as*  mall  matte* 


£ vrtte  anti  flattfe. 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

The  Large,  Firm 
High-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rich- 

Flavored  Berry. 

The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  and 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  Well. 

successful  NoitU,  Soutli 
East  aud  West. 

S2  ner  12  ;  $10  per  100;  $50 
oer  1,000.  Safely  by  mail 
Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 
Denison,  Tex ' 


Catalogue  free. 


n  1S38.  1*90. 

Pomona  nurseries. 

•  WONDERFUL  PEACH. 
Lnwson,  Kieffer.  Le  Conte 
and  Idaho,  Japan  and  NATIVE 
Plums.  ADples.Cberries. Peaches, 
and  Nur-bearing  trees.  Strawber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries.  Blackberries  and 
Grapes  in  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  &  promising  new  fruit*. 
W»l.  PARRY,  Pnrry.  N.  J. 


ERT’S  Send  for  our 
DEN  1*90 
DS.  Catalogue! 
we  mall  free  to  all  t  ur- 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
complete  list  of  everything 
is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
Flower  Seeds  Select 
Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
Bulbs.  Plants.  &c..  &c. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT. 

SEEDSMAN, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

ZW~  Mention  this  paper. 


h  hi  h  FOR  THE 

FRIIITwor- * FAlR 

null  NEW  YORK  GROWN  STOCK. 

■  ■  *  ■  STRONG,  HEALTHY  and  VIGOROUS, 


I  ,OOO.OOOSTRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries.  Grapes.  Currants  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
khds.  l. COu, 000  Vegetable  Plants  of  Cabbage.  Caul i- 
rtower.  Tomato  Celery  Etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead 

vegetable,  farm 

AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  2T12 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN 

37  EAST  19th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


GRAPE  VINES 


Eits  cf  des:  Warrar.eitrua  to  nitna.  Lowest 

:.  Largest  Stock  ani  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
ties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

3 CSS  ^  SON  i:  MSIS5N32.  Scstterg,JD 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES.] 
AddressW.S,  LITTLE,] 

Rochester,  N.Y 


NEW  end  RARE.  OLD  end  RELIABLE.  Both 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines,  Clematis, 
Rhododendrons,  etc.  Two  illustrated  catalogues  6c. 
Free  to  customers.  Wholesale  List,  FREE. 


Woodlawn  Nurseries 

and  FRUIT  FARM,  Send  for  Catalogue  and  learn 
all  about  my  Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
Grapes.  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Rhubarb  and  Aspar¬ 
agus,  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Roses,  etc 

A.  L.  WOOD,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


mj|  All  C  [A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
nfl  A  I  L.  H  U  mailing  size  TREES*  Flow- 


The  WM.  H. 


ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
A  INES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOON  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


pMNLESi 


eFFpmi 


PILLS 


GUINEA^ 


BOX 


For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick 
Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 

Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  tvMTWFNTY 

and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  Gl'  E  RELIEF  IN  TM  E,. 
MINUTES.  Tliis  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills, 
and  they  trill  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Wonderful  Medici  ne.— "W  orth  a  giirnea  a  box. 
BEECH  43TS  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  females  to  complete  health,  ror  a 

WEAK  STOMACH ;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

thev  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC:— a  few  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the  \  itnl  Organs,  Strength¬ 
ening  the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of 
appetite,  ^darousiug  with  the  ROSE  1UII>  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the 
human  frame  These  are  “  facts  ”  admitted  by  thousands,  tn  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECHAH’S  TILLS  HAVE  THE  LAS3EST  SALE 
OF  ANY  PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WCBLL.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

r  Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECH  AM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

Sold  bu  Druggists  generally.  B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO..  365  and  36  ,  <  anal  St,,  New  5  “ 
dole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  who  (inquire  first),  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them. 


rk. 


379  FRUIT  TREES 

varietlBi>  I  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  1’ear,  Pencil,  Cherry,  I’ltiui,  Quince, 
MriiH  lierrv,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  I  ur- 
i:i  nt  (.  rapes.  Gooseberries,  ic.  Send  for  cat- 
fdogue.  j.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


THE 


^  are  those  put  up  by 

,  D.M.rERRY&CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  m  the  world.) 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SEED  ANMJAfc 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO.  ’ 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


WILL  MAIL  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS  A  BOX. 
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publishers’  Oeslu 


Wait  until  you  see  next 
week’s  paper  before  you  make 
out  a  lease  for  your  farm.  We 
shall  print  what  is  known  in 
Western  New  York  as  A  Model 
Farm  Lease.  Wait  for  it  ! 

- - - 

AN  IMPORTANT  MATTER. 


The  publishers  and  editors  wish  to  put  a 


on  the  pulse  of  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
The  pulse  is  a  certain  health  indicator. 
We  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
circulation  of  ideas  among  our  readers. 
The  slow,  the  quick,  the  wiry,  the  inter¬ 
mittent  pulse — all  these  indicate  an  abnor¬ 
mal  condition.  If  any  of  you  are  disgrun¬ 
tled  about  something  we  have  said  or  some¬ 
thing  we  have  not  said,  if  you  want  special 
information  on  any  subject,  or  if  you  are 
boiling  over  with  ideas  which  you  think  we 
ought  to  have,  your  pulse  is  out  of  order. 
Put  it  under  our  finger  by  sending  us  your 
thoughts,  and  we  will  try  to  reduce  the 
pulse  to  a  normal  condition. 


ANOTHER  POINT 

intbis  connection.  Closely  associated  with 
the  finger,  is  tbe 


This  member  was  made  famous  by  Master 
J.  Horner  many  years  ago.  This  person  in¬ 
stituted  a  principle  of  business  which  has 
never  been  superseded  by  modern  methods 
Horner  got  close  to  his  field  of  enterprise, 
he  went  to  work  with  his  most  effective 
tool,  he  got — a  plum.  Now  the  publishers 
merely  suggest  that  shrewd  advertisers 
should  put  themselves  in  Horner’s  place — 
using  our  advertising  columns  in  the  place 
of  his  thumb.  That’s  all. 


O  merchant  !  in  thine  hour  of  e  e  e, 

If  on  this  paper  you  should  c  c  c, 

And  look  for  something  to  ap  p  p  p 
Your  yearning  for  greenback  v  v  v, 

Take  our  advice,  and  be  y  y  y  ; 

Go  straightway  out  and  adverti  i  i  i. 
You’ll  find  the  project  of  some  u  u  u ; 
Neglect  can  offer  no  ex  q  q  q. 

Be  wise  at  once— prolong  your  d  a  a  a, 

A  silent  business  soon  de  k  k  k. 

—Munsey’s  Weekly. 

- ♦♦♦ - 

One  of  my  neighbors  thinks  he  can  not 
afford  to  take  the  R.  N.-Y.  any  longer.  I 
am  of  just  the  opposite  opinion :  I  don’t 
think  I  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  A.  C. 
Clarion  County,  Pa. 

OUR  hired  man  said  last  evening  :  “  That 
is  the  best  paper  you  have,”  as  he  laid 
down  a  copy  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  we  have  five  weekly  papers  and  get 
quite  a  number  of  monthlies,  and  I  think 
he  iB  about  right. — S.  H.  R.,  Cabot,  Vt. 
- - 

PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  special,  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following  : 


Send  terms  for  introduction. 
JOHN  DEE , 

Deeville,  N.  Y. 


A  prompt  reply. trom_the',RuRAL  will  tell 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.  -Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


®vmt  and  plants!. 


1 


BE  SURE  TO  ORDER  YOUR 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2  POTATO 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCER. 

liy  Mail,  35  cents  per  lb.,  including  postage. 

By  Express  or  rail,  per  peck.  . .  . S>1  *5. 

«  bushel .  .  3.50 

“  barrel . 8  OO. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.M.  Th orb  urn  &  Co..J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


A  Sudden  Change  of  Weather 
Will  often  bring  on  a  cough.  The  irritation 
which  induces  coughing  is  quickly  subdued 
by  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,  an 
effective  cure  for  throat  troubles.  Price, 
25  cents  per  box. —  Adv. 


Our  new  general  catalogue  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

etc. ,  is  now  ready. 

It  contains  important  hints  on  transplanting,  besides  much  other  useful  information, 
together  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  most  popular  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  is 
the  most  complete  published.  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY  , 

MOUNT  HOPEI, NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Wnus  of  ll)£  UTdi. 


HOME  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  March  8,  1890. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  one  of  the  richest  if 
not  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  died  in 
this  city  last  Saturday  at  the  age  of  07  years 
and  eight  months,  leaving  abouc  $200,000,- 
000  to  his  only  child  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  late  United  States  Minister  to  Italy, 

an  author  and  athlete . The  members 

of  the  South  Dakota  legislature  have  do¬ 
nated  half  their  salaries  to  pay  for  seeds  for 
impoverished  farmers,  as  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  prohibits  the  State  from  appro¬ 
priating  money  for  such  a  purpose . . 

Ex-Governor  English  of  Connecticut  died 
at  his  home  in  New  Haven,  last  Monday  at 

the  age  of  78 . There’s  a  report  that 

an  English  syndicate  has  bought  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Union  Stockyards  for  $30,000,000,  one- 
half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  down  in  cash, 
the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  $10,000,000  of 
bonds  of  the  new  association  and  $5,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  to  the  new  stock-holders. 

. The  Quebec  legislature  has  passed 

a  bill  donating  100  acres  of  land  to  farmers 
having  12  living  children.  A  number  of 
claimants  have  already  presented  them¬ 
selves . The  pension  bills  now  be¬ 

fore  Congress  would  require  an  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  over  $600,000,000.  The  esti¬ 
mated  revenue  from  all  sources  is  $450,000, 

000 . . . •••• 

Henry  Clay  Caldwell,  of  Arkansas,  has 
been  appointed  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Judge  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  to  succeed 
David  J.  Brewer,  lately  elevated  to  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Caldwell  is  54  years  old  and  a  native 
of  W.  Va.  During  the  war  he  was  Colonel 
of  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry  and  since  the 
war  he  has  been  Judge  of  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Arkansas,  and  his  new  circuit  will 
embrace  the  seven  adjoining  States  also. . . . 
The  Louisiana  Lottery  appears  to  have  se¬ 
cured  a  footing  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
which  has  just  passed  a  law  establishing  a 
lottery,  a  certain  percentage  of  the  receipts 
of  which  is  to  go  into  the  Nation's  treasury. 
The  managers  of  the  New  Orleans  concern 
offer  to  pay  Louisiana’s  State  debt, 
amounting  to  $12,000,000,  for  a  new  charter. 
They  are  also  still  vigorously  lobbying  in 

North  Dakota,  and  Montana... . 

Congress  has  decided  to  admit  Idaho  as  a 
State.  A  clause  in  the  constitution 
disfranchises  all  persons  practicing  or 
preaching  bigamy  or  polygamy  to  exclude 
Mormons,  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  just  decided  that  such  provis¬ 
ions  are  quite  constitutional . •  •  •  • 

Silcott,  the  defaulting  cashier  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  arrested  at  Toledo,  Oregon. 

. A  California  syndicate  which 

has  been  investing  heavily  in  property 
near  Washington,  has  bought  Ex-1  resi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  country  place  known  as 
Red  Top  or  Oakview,  including  the  house 
and  29  acres  of  land,  for  $140,000 — $110,000 
more  than  the  Ex-President  paid  for  it. 

. United  States  Circuit  Judge 

Spear  has  just  decided  that  the  Georgia 
law  prohibiting  the  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  blacks,  is  constitutional. ....... 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt 
whether  Chicago  can  raise  money  enough 
for  the  World’s  Fair.  New  York  had  $15,- 
000,000  ready  and  didn’t  propose  to  ask  the 
Government  for  a  dollar.  It  appears 
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tend  10  Ct«.  In  C  on  UfiDn  Produce  Commls 
5  P.  O.stamosto  t.  tt  U.  nlllU,  sion  Merchant*, 
or  circular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  reclpf 
or  Preserving  Eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  Washington  Kt .,  R«w  York  litt 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.. 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.N.  Y 


GRAPE 

Aiso  other  SMALL  FRUITS*  Descrip-  ■ 
tive  Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


■vines 

E  AT O IM.  T. 8  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


Largest  Stock  in  America. 

NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 

of  the  ueir  Black  Grape 


PUIST’S 

MORNING  SUB  PEA 


The  Earliest  Pea  in  the  World. 

THE  FIRST  IN  THE  MARKET 

from  all  the  large  Pea  growing  sections  last  sea¬ 
son.  Mailed  postpaid  —  One-third  Pint,  15  cts. 
Pint,  30  cts.  Quart,  50  cts.  Two  Quarts,  90  cts. 


BISMARCK  DWARF  BUTTER  WAX  BEAN 


BEST  VARIETY  KNOWN,  most  prodnctlve,  entirely  stringless  and  free  from  rust. 
One-third  Pint,  35  cts.  Pint.  40  cts.  Quart,  70  cts.  Special  Prices  on  all  Seeds  by  quantity. 

DIIICT!*  CARDEN  GUIDE  and  ALMANAC  for  1890  contains  144  pages  with 

BUI*  I  d  ourpricesand  DISCOUNTS  RANGING  FROM  I0T0  20  PER  CT.  mailed  on  receipt  of  10c. 

ROBERT  BUIST,  JR.  S!£d_crower 


STORES,  922  &  924  Market  St.,  I«t  to  Post  office,  PHILADELPHIA. 

One  Pkt.  of  The  Wonderful  Lima  Bean  FREE  for  every  dollars  worth  of  Seed  ordered. 


AGENTS  WAITED  EVERYWHERE. 

BIST  PlOW  inthe  WORLD 

Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Chilled  Iron  and  Steel  Plows, 
Single  and  Reversible  Sulky 
Plows,  Hillside  Plows, 

Shovel  Plows, 

Steel  Frame  Cultivators, 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 

Road  Scrapers,  Horse 
Hay  Forks  and  Conveyors. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL 

HARNESS 

18,000 


JIDUCED  TO  i  U,.-r.  'lr-Tavj 

HEAP,  HANDY  and  DURABLE. 

Reduction  In  Price*  Brings  It  In  Reach  of  All. 

iv.  wiii  Htinnly  our  TRADE  west  ol  llie 
Isalssippi  River  from  the  Sherwood  Harness 
[>.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  or  from  Home  Office 
id  Factory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

arranted  to  be  all  we  claim  or  money  refunded 


VIRGIN 


SOLD 

:ue. 

,V* 


JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT  For  Sale.  $1  per 
bushel.  Order  now.  Send  Express  money  order. 
GEORGE  W.  BELDEN,  Richford,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y. 


(CALIFORNIA  Phrases  and  Query  answers  (just 
j  published).  A  hand  book  of  Calif.  Phrases  and 
also  reliable  answers  to  all  general  questions  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Products,  Lands,  Climate.  Health  Re¬ 
sorts,  Wages,  etc.,  of  Calif,  an  enquirer  would  ask. 
Mailed  for  85  cents:  no  stamps  taken.  Addr  ss  T. 
L  Williams,  Big  Bend.  Calif. 


urtu  uryinn  Reliable  information  as  to  vaeant 
Ht”  (TIlAIUU  lands,  the  Irrigating,  farming  mining, 
commercial  and  live  stock  interests  guaranteed  all 
who  enclose  J1  with  inquiries.  References.  The 
Bur  au  ok  Information.  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 


£  I M  PERI  A  L  * ' •  A  1*.  Sunn p  with  name  IO  eta. 

CLUB  of  |  A  postpaid  for  S  I  bill. 
Marks  Linen,  Cards,  Papers,  Everything. 
New  Agents  make  BIO  Money. Term*  Free. 


FINE  FARM  FOR  KAI.K.  — 388  Acres 

in  Lenawee  County.  Michigan:  200  acres  Im¬ 
proved,  fine  soil  ami  easy  to  cultivate:  suitable  for 
all  kinds  of  crops.  Large  barn  with  basement;  two 
good  apple  orchards:  good  timber:  fine  lakes  for 
tlshing  and  boating,  border  on  the  place.  Ail  persons 
who  desire  a  place  which  will  Increase  In  value, 
should  write  for  term",  descriptions  and  price.  If 
you  do  not  desire  as  large  a  place,  it  will  be  divided 
if  desired.  Address 

C.  C.  MONAGHAN, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


PRIZE  Berkshire  SPRING  PIGS, 
at  Give  Away  prices  on  orders  booked 
within  30  days.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


EOR  SA  I,E.— Several  Thousand  Four  year-old 
Apple  Trees  at  a  low  rate.  Good  size  and  thrifty; 
grafted  to  good  varieties.  Also,  copies  R  N.-Y.,  from 
first  Issue  to  date.  A  few  old  “Genesee  Farmers.”  in 
good  condition.  W.  HIBBARD,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


C7K  OOfnCOGD  00 A  MONTH  can  be  mat 

5>  /  0 ,  mm  IQ  q>  L  J  U  •  — "  working  for  us.  Persons  pr 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  who 


MONTH  can  be  made 
pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  bo  profitably 
omolovod  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  COw  10)9  Main  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 


QTAPF  T?  A  PM  For  s»le-  iHO  ACRES. 
Q  A  V/Y'IY  P  xA.I\i.Vl  40  acres  white  oak  timber. 

Soil  first-class  for  wheat.  Never-failing  springs  Orig 
inal  ly  two  farms.  F.  H.  Honeywell,  Meadville,  Pa. 


25* 

A  WHOLE 

Just  m  shown  In  out.  8  Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad. 
Tweeters,  In  neat  ciso  with  catalogue  and  directions  ’•H9W  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.  M  Beta  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  marks 
linen.  Worth  60o.  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  lWpaid  only  26c.,  li  for  60c., 
6  for  91.  Af'ts  wanted.  Ingrrsol  A  Kro.,  06  Curtlamlt  Ht.  N.  Y.  City. 
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doubtful  whether  Chicago’s  $5,000,000 
guarantee  fund  was  genuine,  and  in  any 
case  she  will  have  to  secure  from  $10,000,000 
to  $15,000,000  more  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
Big  Show,  unless  she  asks  Congress  for 
help,  and  while  pleading  for  the  Fair  her 
representatives  in  Congress  and  the  press 
repudiated  such  an  idea.  Probably,  how¬ 
ever,  she’ll  come  out  all  right,  though  the 
Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  matter  yet 
nor  has  the  New  York  Fair  Committee  dis¬ 
solved.  Chicago  canvassers  have  already 
secured  many  large  subscriptions  in  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  are  still 
hard  at  work  throughout  the  country . 


The  Peace  of  Europe. 

The  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the 
will  of  one  monarch.  He  has  but  to  speak, 
and  a  bloody  war  will  ensue.  And  yet, 
this  mighty  ruler,  with  thousands  of  his 
subjects,  bravest  officers  and  soldiers,  has 
been  forced  to  submit.  To  what  ?  To  an 
epidemic  catarrh,  a  cold  in  the  head.  After 
all,  disease  is  the  conqueror. 

But  read  what  Compound  Oxygen  has 
done  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  not  only 
of  catarrh,  but  other  chronic  diseases : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — "Before  us¬ 
ing  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  I 
supposed  I  had  consumption,  but  now  my 
lungs  are  sound.” 

Mrs  H.  L.  Hadley,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  : — I  have  had 
catarrh  for  about  23  years.  I  have  tried 
various  remedies  and  found  no  relief  until 
I  tried  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment.”  F.  B.  D.  Vaughn,  Higley,  Florida. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  have 
used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
for  catarrh  and  have  been  greatly  benefit¬ 
ed  by  it.”  R.  C.  Foster,  Greenville,  S.  C., 
July  19,  1888. 

You  will  find  more  evidence  in  our  broch¬ 
ure  of  200  pages.  It  treats  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  its  nature,  discovery  and  results. 

This  book  is  sent  free.  It  is  the  result  of 
twenty  years’  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  over  55,000  patients.  Read  the  records 
of  cases,  and  you  will,  no  doubt,  find  some 
similar  to  your  own.  Address  Drs.  Star- 
key  &  PALEN,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
—Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
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The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association  was  held  February 
20  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  this  city. 
J.  D.  W.  French  donated  $50  to  be  expended 
in  two  special  prizes  for  the  best  Ayrshire 
cow  and  bull  at  the  Bay  State  Fair.  J.  F. 
Converse,  Woodville,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
president,  and  C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon, 

Vt.,  secretary . The  Pennsylvania 

State  Veterinary  Association  proposes  to 
push  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  have 
illegally  registered  as  veterinarians.  Any 
one  registering  subsequent  to  October  11, 
1889,  must  have  a  diploma,  and  many  have 
registered  and  secured  certificates  upon 

misrepresentations . 

The  Jersey  cow,  Lady  Dartmouth,  23159, 
from  August  12  to  18,  inclusive,  made  21 
pounds  13  ounces  of  butter,  her  feed  being 
30  pounds  daily  of  a  mixture  of  corn  meal, 
wheat  middlings  and  ground  oats,  equal 
parts,  with  good  pasture.  Musquita, 
U8462,  from  August  28  to  September  3,  in¬ 
clusive,  made  17  pounds  three  ounces,  feed 
same  as  the  preceding.  Belle  Bonair,  33980, 
from  September  10  to  16,  inclusive,  made  16 
pounds  6)4  ounces,  her  feed  being  10  pounds 
of  corn  meal,  11  pounds  of  ground  oats  and 
11  pounds  of  wheat  middlings  daily,  with 
good  pasture.  Eurotisima,  29668,  from  J  une 
20  to  26,  inclusive,  made  27  pounds  1% 
ounce,  the  feed  being  20  pounds  of  gram 
daily,  one-third  each  of  corn-meal,  ground 
oats  and  wheat  middlings,  with  good  pas¬ 
ture.  This  cow  made  in  140  uays,  447 

pounds  eight  ounces  of  butter . 

The  reports  in  Loudon,  received  from 
India,  in  relation  to  the  coming  wheat 
crop,  indicate  an  area  considerably  smaller 

than  that  of  last  year . Figures 

seem  to  show  that  dressed  beef  can  be  seut 
from  Texas  to  New  York  by  sea  at  two 
cents  per  pound  less  than  by  shipping  live 
weight  to  Chicago  and  thence  dressed  to 
New  York.  This  is  being  used  as  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  a  deep-water  harbor 

in  that  State . The  Johnston  line 

of  steamers  running  from  Baltimore  to 
London  and  Liverpool  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  carry  dressed  beef  to  the  latter 
ports,  and  the  steamers  of  this  line  are  be¬ 
ing  refitted  for  this  purpose .  English 

farmers  are  extending  the  different 

branches  of  co-operative  dairying . 

A  Southern  inventor  has  struck  a  bonanza 
for  the  man  who  insists  upon  pasturing  his 
stock  in  a  young  orchard.  It  is  a  contriv¬ 
ance  which  allows  the  stock  to  graze,  but 

prevents  their  eating  the  trees . 

During  the  year  1889  Minneapolis  received 
41,779,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  shipped  12, 
603,000  bushels.  Her  mills  consumed  near¬ 
ly  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  fiour  footed  up  6,096,000  barrels. . . 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  store 
cattie  from  the  United  States  is  being  vig¬ 
orously  agitated  by  English  farmers. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  shortage  in  England 
in  the  cattle  supply,  and  such  cattle  as  are 
selliug  in  Chicago  at  around  $2o  jper  head 
are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80  there. 
The  cost  of  landing  American  store  cattle 
in  England  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  head. 


Were  it  not  for  the  present  embargo  upon 
cattle,  which  compels  their  slaughter  with¬ 
in  10  days  after  landing  this  business  might 
be  both  advantageous  and  profitable  to 
both  countries . Reports  from  Kan¬ 

sas  indicate  that  the  next  crop  of  wheat 
will  be  the  largest  in  its  history.  An  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is  reported 
in  every  county  but  five,  the  increase  rang¬ 
ing  from  five  to  50  per  cent . 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

TO  KANSAS  CITY. 

The  best  line  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or 
Peoria,  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
Atchison.  Vestibule  trains,  dining,  sleep¬ 
ing  and  reclining  chair  cars,  and  direct 
connection  for  all  points  southwest. 
Tickets  via  the  Burlington  Route  can  be 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  Styles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jm,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  an  )  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  in  orde’  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
less  than  8100-  Tveduckd  Pricks  lor  Fall  ol  1888. 
Over  20  (HX)  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18 — inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  <fc  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  '  RULE-BOOK. 

BY  L-  W.  BAILEY, 

Corresponding  Editor  of  the  American  Garden,  Horticulturist  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
and  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 


obtained  of  any  ticket  agent  of  its  own  or 
connecting  lines. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Designed  as  a  pocket  companion.  The  book  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  much  labor,  it  contains  in  handy  and  concise  form  a  great 
number  of  the  rules  and  recipes  required  by  fruit  growers,  truck 
gardeners,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


CONTENTS  *  OF  •  THE  *  BOOK. 
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Beans.— Marrows— New,  (2  300*2  35;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  $1  70©$1  75;  Pea,  $1  70@*1 75;  Red  Kidney,  $3  35; 
White  Kidney,  choice, *2  55®*2  70,  Foreign  Mediums, 
*1  500*1  ;65  California  Lima,  *3  150*3  25;  Italian, *1  60 
0*1 75.  Green  Peas,  *0  950*1  00. 


BCTTEB-New-State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  210— e; 
Elgin,  best,  27J^c;  Western,  best,  26o— c;  do  prime, 
20023c;  do  good,  16018  do  poor,  12015;  State,  Dairy, 
half-llr kins,  tubs,  best,  200— c  ;  do  do  prime,  16©  18; 
do  do  line,  11012;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  13015c ;  do  do, 

good,  12013;  flrklns,  best,  — O - c  ;  do  prime,  — ©— c, 

do  flue, — © — c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19020;  do  One,  18015;  Western  dairy,  Une,  16©18c; 
do  fair,  10©l2c;  do  poor,  8©9c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
17©18c,  do  prime,  13015;  do  good,  10O11 ;  do  poor,  5 
©9c. 


Cheese.— State  factory,  fancy,  10H®Uc  ;  do  do  fine, 
9*2al0i4c;  do  do,  prime, 9J4©l0c;  dodo,  fair  to  good. 
m»©9!4o;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  iO©10J4c;  do  good,— O— c; 
do.  good,  — ©— ;  Skims,  llgnt,  7J408J*c;  do  medium, 
5  ©7c;  do  full,  201c. 

Eeas.— Near-by,  fresh,  16>4s,16^c;  Canadian,  16016Mc 
Southern,  ll©16c;  Western,  oest.  16v»16Mc;  limed 
9J-fc©l'2c;  Ice  house,  10011c;  Duck,  30©82c. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  *8  000*1  00; 
Pears,  per  bbl,  *2  0Uts.*3  50  ;  do  per  keg,  *2  0002  <5; 
drapes,  best,  per  lb,  5©8c.  do.  good.  3©4c.  Cranberries, 
3.  c.,  per  bbl,  *11  uo©*11 ;  do  per  crate,  *2  75©«4  25; 
lersev.  do,  *2  MM *4  00.  Lemons,  per  box.  *2  500*3  50; 
Oranges,  Florida,  *1  '250*4  50.  Strawberries,  lU@iOc. 


Domestic  Dried -Apples  — Evaporated,  old,  4©7e 
do  choice,  new.  8©9>gc ;  prime, 7>*,©7$fc:  sliced,  new, 
3)4@5c  ;do  old,  3to©34*c:  Chopped,  3**o34tc,  Cores  and 
skins,  2i»2^c.  Cherries,  new,  8©12c;  do,  old,  8©  10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  20©24c  ;  Blackberries,  4©4!*c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  13©20c;  do  do, 
nnpeeled,  6©9c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
©15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeeied,7?4<®10c;do  do,  sundried,  6^ 
©9^6c.  Huckleberrles,new,10>6OllcJ>lum8,new,6>4Ol>c. 


Hat  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best,  75©85c;  do  good, 
55065c;  do  medium.  40©50c;  Clover,  mixed,  400=00; 
shipping,  30©85c.  STRAW— No.  1  rye,  75©80c  ;  shor 
rye,  40©45c,  oat  and  wheat,  30035c. 


Hops.-  State,  New,  18@20c;  do,  good,  17018c;  do 
eommon,13©14e;  do  1b8S,  oeai.l2ol3c;  dodo,  prlme.10© 
He:  do  do,  common,  7©8c ;  California,  New,  best,  16<® 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  12©14e ;  do  Old,  best,  ll©12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7©9c. 


Pom-TRT.-  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  10© 
15c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  lOHStU/iic;  do  common  to 
good,  9H<9U6$c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  1U016;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  *2  500*2  75,  do  dark,  do.  *2  U0©*2  75; 
Chickens,  spring.  13«»18e:  Fowls,  nearby,  ll©12c  ; 
Capons,  14©20c;  Slips,  15©16c. 

Poultrt — Live. — Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  9@9J^c. 

Fowls  near-by,  per  Ib.lOolu^c,  do  Western,  per  lb.  U) 
alOUe  ;roosters,  per  lb,  5^U'>c  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  i2® 
13c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65©90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  *1  350*1  60. 


Seeds.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots.  In  an  export  way, 
are  at  6c.,  while  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c.  Timothy  quoted  at  *1  5o«**l  60.  Canary, 
2©4C. 


Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  *1  900*2  50; 
mg  Island  do,  *2;  State  do,  *1  250*2  to.  Western,  do, 
000*2  00;  Sweets  do,  $3  25©*4  75.  Cabbage,  per  100, 

,  ooo*12  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  75©80c;  Onions— Orange 
rnnty  Red.  *3  00<**4  00-  Eastern  White, *5  000*10  00  ; 
jstern  Red,  *4  0u(o.*4  50;  State,  Yellow,  *3  500*4  25. 
uilitlower,  per  bbl..  *SoO©*3  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
750*2  00;  do  Hubbard.  *2  (X)»*2  25,  Celery,  per  doz. 

Ml  Tomatoes.  Der  date.  *1  500*3  00. 


Wool.— Spring  Texas,  I7©23c,  and  Fall  do  20025c; 
Fall  California,  i5018c,  and  Spring  do  19025;  Scoured 
Texas,  52o53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory, 55c;  Donskol,  24^c;  XX  Ohio,  31c;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c:  Australian.  38c. 


imunications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  8,  1890. 


[*  R.— E.  S.  W.,  thank  you  — E.  M.  K.— H.  H  G.— W. 
M.-E.V.A.-6.  M.  I  -A.  H.H.-G.K.H.-C.H.H- 
H  O  -H.  H.-J.  H  W.— A.  B„  lett.  r  rorwarded.— L. 
M.-W.  A.  H.-H.  S.  C.— r.  H  L.-F  D.-J.M.  L.-M. 
q.— W\  A.  M.-O.  A.  O— J.  w.  H.-W.  A.  M.-L  M. 
_K.  M.  M.-K.  D.  F.-N.  D.  J.-J.  H.  O.-C  H.  H.-D. 
E.-  M,  E.  R.  C.  E.— J.  B.  W.— H.  K.  H.  M  H.— 
W.  B.-J.  S.  T.-L  C.  M.— F  F.-E.F.  D.-E.  W.— D. 

xt  u  n  a'  u  C _ il  K  n 


I.  Insecticides. 

II.  In  jurlous  Insects,  with  preventives  and  rem- 
edies. 

III.  Fungicides  for  plant  diseases. 

IV.  Plant  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 

dies. 

V.  Injuries  from  mice,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  with 
preventives  and  remedies. 

VI.  Weeus. 

VII.  Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for 
wounds. 

VIII.  Cements,  paints,  etc. 

IX.  Seed  Tables  :  1.  Quantities  required  for  sow¬ 
ing  given  areas.  2.  W  eight  and  size  of  seeds 
of  Kitchen  garden  vegetables.  3  Longevity 
of  seeds.  4  Time  required  for  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  seeds  to  germinate. 

X.  Planting  Tables :  1.  Dates  for  sowing  or  set¬ 

ting  kitchen  garden  vegetables  in  different 
latitudes.  2.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetables. 
3.  Usual  distances  apart  for  planting  fruits 
and  vegetables.  4.  Number  of  plants  re¬ 
quired  to  set  an  acre  at  given  distances 
apart. 

XI.  Maturity  and  yields :  1.  Time  required  for 

the  maturity  of  kitchen  garden  vegetables. 
2.  Time  required  for  the  bearing  of  fruit 
plants.  3.  Longevity  of  fru.t  plants.  4. 
Average  yields  of  various  crops. 

XII.  Methods  of  keeping  and  storing  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

XIII.  Multiplication  and  propagation  of  plants:  1. 

Methods  of  multiplying  plants.  2.  Ways  of 
grafting  and  budding.  3.  Particular  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  various  fruits  are  propagat¬ 
ed.  4.  Stocks  used  for  various  fruits. 

XIV.  Standard  measures  and  sizes :  1.  Standard 

flower  pots.  2.  Standard  and  legal  meas¬ 
ures.  3.  English  measures  for  sale  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


XV.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

XVI.  Miscellaneous  tables,  figures  and  notes  :  1. 

Quantities  of  water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks. 
2.  Thermometer  scales.  3.  Effect  of  wind 
in  cooling  glass  roofs.  4.  Per  cent,  of  light 
reflected  from  glass  at  various  angles  of 
inclination.  5.  Weights  of  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  per  bushel.  6  Amount  of 
various  products  yielded  by  given  quanti¬ 
ties  ol  fruit.  7.  Labels  8.  Miscellaney. 

XVII.  Rules:  1.  Lon  Ion’s  rules  of  horticulture.  2. 

Rules  of  nomenclature.  3.  Rules  for  exhi¬ 
bition. 

XVIII.  Postal  rates  and  regulations. 

XIX.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 

XX.  Collecting  and  preserving:  1.  How  to  make 
an  herbarium.  2.  Preserving  and  printing 
of  flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants.  S. 
Keeping  cut  flowers.  4.  Perfumery.  5. 
How  to  collect  and  preserve  insects. 

XXI.  Elements,  symbols  and  analyses  :  1.  The  ele 
menis  and  their  chemical  symbols.  2. 
Chemical  composition  of  a  few  common 
substances.  8.  Analyse* :  (a )  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  (0.)  Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  (o.) 
Soils  and  Minerals. 

XXII  Names  and  histories:  1.  Vegetables  which 
have  different  names  In  England  and  Am¬ 
erica.  2.  Derivation  of  names  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  3.  Names  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  various  languages.  4. 
Periods  of  cultivation  and  native  countries 
of  cultivated  plants. 

XXIII.  Facts  and  statistics  of  horticulture  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom 

XXIV.  Glossary  of  technical  words  used  by  horticul¬ 
turists. 

XXV.  Calendar. 


Price  in  Flexible  Cloth  Covers,  $1.00. 

_ _ A  COPY  GRATIS  to  any  subscriber  who  sends  a  nei 

to  the  American  Garden  or  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  L’t’d,  10  Spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  Higl-Grade  steel, 

AND  W  ILL  NOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HOE  may  he  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE 

For  1S90.  and  Catalogues  of 
MILKING  TUBES  and  MILK 
PAILS,  Mailed  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Milla  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
addreae 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IH  IT  MAN’S  nreewbSaut^t 

-  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 


U ARAN TEED 
JPERIOR10  “T 
EVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE 


FOR 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

THU  BUST  FOB. 

CATTLE,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  HOUSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

ONE-THIRD  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  meal  has  an  Intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  that  of  corn 
or  oats.  Write  us  lor  prices  and  other  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Ruasl  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit,  3VC  loK. 


n  Wfcm  Others  Follow 

Bevoud  a  question  we 
line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
or  lor  business  or  pleas- 
for  Catalogue  and 
PRATT  k  CO., 

nilard  St.,  Kmlanaioo,  Hick. 


JONES 

HE 

lysthe  FREICHT. 

i  Ton  \V  agon  Scales, 

i  Levers.  Steel  Bearings,  Brass 
are  Beam  and  Beam  Box  for 

860. 

ry  size  Scale.  For  free  price  list 
entionthis  paper  and  address 

iES  OP  BINGHAMTON, 

INCH AMTO N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUS*. orf 


Simple,  Perfect  aad  8elf-BegnIatlng.  Hun, 

dreds  In  successlul  operation.  Guaranteed 
tohafefil  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 

EK0.P - 


6c  for  111  us  Cata.  ( 


I  1L  STAHL,  tjulney.  Ilk 


FOR  Drlces  of  the  original  YONKERS  CLIP¬ 
PER  MOWERS,  address  Clipper  Machine 
Works,  Keene,  N.  H.  Incorporated  1&S9. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington. 
D.C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 
DtLOiCl  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  6k 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCHES 


1 78 


Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


march. 


Monday  kook  out  for  that  “  Preserving 
I  ^  Solution  ”  made  out  West.  You 
■  will  not  preserve  your  health  by  us¬ 

ing  it.  Look  out  for  sharpers  who  try  to 
sell  an  interest  in  patent  fire  kindlers. 
A  our  signature  will  be  apt  to  turu  up  at 
the  end  of  the  note.  Look  out  for  the  man 
who  wants  to  leave  some  tools  in  your  barn 
and  take  your  receipt  for  their  safe  keep¬ 
ing. 


* 

*  * 


Tuesday  Look  out  for  cheap  “electrical” 

|  o  appliances,  said  to  cure  various 

1  diseases.  Your  health  will  be 

better  if  you  generate  your  own  electricity 
over  some  useful  work.  Look  out  for  that 
fraud  in  Western  New  York  who  claims  to 
breed  Shetland  ponies  and  fancy  poultry. 
He  moves  to  Canada  every  now  and  then. 
Pugsley  is  the  name  he  uses  most  fre¬ 
quently. 


+ 

*  * 


Wednesday  Befcter  lo°k  out  for  b.  k. 

I  q  Brant  who  offers  a  free  town 
lot  in  Midland  County,  Texas. 
Land  offered  for  nothing  is  worth  just  that. 
After  you  get  your  deed,  tax  and  “  record¬ 
ing”  charges  will  follow  till  the  bill  foots 
up  to  £37.50  per  acre  worth  fifty  cents. 


Thursday  N.-Y.  day  again.  Look  out 

2  q  that  the  paper  is  filed  away  after 


reading, 
read  Proverbs  19:  8. 


Look  out  that  you 


Friday  Book  out  t^at  y°u  cure  y°urseif 

ry  |  of  the  idea  that  this  is  an  “un- 
^  '  ■  lucky  day.”  Look  out  that  you 
shoot  that  thief  in  your  barnyard.  He  is 
a  drain  that  sucks  the  best  part  of  your 
manure  away.  Look  out  that  your  black¬ 
smith  does  not  cripple  your  horse.  Too 
many  of  them  do  just  that  business. 


subjects  treated,  from  the  contents  as  pre¬ 
sented  on  pages  1  to  6 : 

“  Injurious  Insects,  with  Remedies  and 
Preventives,  Plant  Diseases  with  Preven¬ 
tives  and  Remedies,  Weeds  in  General, 
Seed  Tables,  Weight  and  Size  of  Garden 
Seeds,  Longevity  of  Garden  Seeds,  Proper 
Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Seeds  for  a  Model 
Kitchen  Garden,  Planting  Tables,  Dates 
of  Sowing  or  Selling  Kitchen  Garden  Veg¬ 
etables  in  Different  Latitudes,  Number  of 
Plants  Required  to  Set  an  Acre  of  Ground 
at  Given  Distances,  What  Constitutes 
Wholesale  Quantities,  Dates  at  which  Va¬ 
rious  Fruits  and  Nuts  Appear  in  Northern 
Markets,  Standard  and  Legal  Measures 
and  Sizes,  Analyses  of  Animal  Excrements, 
Analyses  of  Various  Materials  which  are 
Used  for  Fertilizers,  Trade  Values  for  1889 
of  Fertilizing  Ingredients  in  Raw  Materials 
and  Chemicals,  Ways  of  Grafting  and 
Budding,  Particular  Methods  by  which 
Various  Fruits  are  Multiplied,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  book  is  6)^x4)^  inches,  236  pages. 
The  price  is  only  £1.  Address  the  Garden 
Publishing  Company,  10  Spruce  Street, 
N.  Y. 

■ - - 

The  practical  horse-shoer  is 

a  compilation  of  articles  by  practi¬ 
cal  horse-shoers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  treats  of  every  branch  of  this 
intricate  subject.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  help  to  elucidate  the  text 
very  clearly.  Among  other  branches  of 
this  subject  treated  are  several  special 
styles  of  tools,  devices  for  shoeing  vicious 
horses  and  mules,  on  the  proper  treatment 
of  contracted  feet,  corns,  quarter-cracks, 
split  hoofs,  knee  sprung,  fiat-footed  or 
club-footed  horses,  and  interfering  and 
overreachiug.  Horse  owners,  and  especial¬ 
ly  farmers,  know  too  little  of  the  science 
and  practice  of  horse-shoeing  and  trust  too 
much  to  horse-shoers  who  oftentimes  know 
as  little  as  themselves  of  the  structure  of  a 
horse’s  foot.  Many  valuable  horses  are 
ruined  evers'  year,  which  might  be  saved 
by  a  little  easily-acquired  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  This  book  imparts  this  infor¬ 
mation.  One  feature  of  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  A  chapter  is  added  as 
an  argument  for  docking,  one  of  the  most 
senseless,  barbarous  atrocities  ever  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  horse.  We  regret  that  an 
otherwise  valuable  and  commendable  book 
should  support  such  an  objectionable  prac¬ 
tice.  It  contains  about,  280  pages,  is  bound 
in  cloth  and  sells  for  $1.00.  M.  T.  Richard¬ 
son,  publisher,  New  York. 


Saturday 


Look  out  for  that  “  old  and  re- 
rtn  tired  physician  whose  sands  of 
life  are  nearly  run  out.”  He 
wants  to  give  you  a  cure  for  consumption. 
The  “sands”  were  running  25  years  ago. 
Let  them  run  on.  The  “cure”  that  he 
sends  you  will  cost  more  than  it  comes  to. 
Look  out  for  one  Cavan  of  New  York  and 
Ontario.  He  claims  to  import  Berkshire 
pigs  for  sale.  When  money  is  sent  him  he 
pockets  it  and  delays  shipment  as  long  as 
possible. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK. 

— We  have  never  seen  in  any  similar 
treatise  a  collection  of  facts  so  comprehen¬ 
sive,  so  practically  instructive,  so  concisely 
and  accurately  stated.  L.  H.  Bailey,  the 
author,  graduated  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  1882.  In  1885,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Horticulture, which  po¬ 
sition  he  filled  for  two  years  in  a  way  that 
won  for  him  a  high  reputation  for  careful, 
thorough,  well-conceived  and  executed 
work.  In  1887,  he  was  induced  to  resign  nis 
position  in  favor  of  Cornell,  in  which  Uni¬ 
versity  he  has  since  continued  his  studies 
and  investigations  with  unabated  zeal,  one 
of  the  many  results  of  which  is  the  little 
book.announced  above. 

The  Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book  defines 
its  contents  as  well  as  they  can  be  defined  by 
a  single  comprehensive  word.  While  it  is 
specifically  intended  for  the  gardener,  the 
florist,  the  entomologist,  the  botanist,  the 
pomologist,  it  is  generically.  if  we  may  so 
say,  no  less  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for 
the  farmer.  It  is  so  crammed  with  pithy 
facts  which  convey  the  latest  and  most 
trustworthy  information  on  the  subjects 
treated  up  to  the  close  of  1889,  that  any 
idea  of  its  contents  can  be  conveyed  in  a 
brief  review  only  in  the  most  general  way. 
We  may  select  at  random  a  few  of  the 


THE  enterprising  firm  of  Lee  &  Shep 
ard  are  putting  forth  a  Series  oi 
Picturesque  Geographical  Readers,  the 
first  of  which  is  now  on  our  table.  It 
would  seem  almost  impossible  to  improve 
this  book  in  any  way.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Chas.  F.  King,  Master  of  Dearborn 
Grammar  School,  Boston,  and  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  a  true  conception  of  geogra 
phy  can  only  be  formed  through  travel  or 
from  pictures.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  the  book  is  fully  illustrated  with  more 
than  125  pictures,  to  explain  the  text,  and 
make  it  more  interesting.  It  is  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  a  story  book — indeed,  it  is  a  con¬ 
nected  story  in  form,  and  it  contains  all 
the  information  that  we  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  struggled  over  in  “  Monteith’s  First 
Lessons,”  sugar-coated  so  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  absorb  it,  and  never  know  they 
are  studying.  An  excellent  work  for  sup¬ 
plementary  reading,  in  schools  where  it  can 
not  be  used  in  regular  classes.  The  price 
is  attractive  too:  50  cents,  or  60  cents  by 
mail.  Light  cloth ;  by  8  inches ;  226 
pages. 


PtercUnncous’  §Mvnti.$ing. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

18  THE  REST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  Lolls 
cams  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It  I  m 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  ! 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb'n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investlgateand  you  wlllbuy  noother 
i?r-  we  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 


lls.Mnlns.. 


IOWA. 


Hudson  .  ‘Bicycle’ Potato  Cultivator. 

pi  Easy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
Trail -. ’ll  snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tnim 

•  filing  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 

•  ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  <Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck , 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  15.  Terry 
lays  *  Perfect.'  Dr.  Col yer's  report 

_ _ _ _ Fis  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation." 

Order  Early.  R,  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


and  Itlantsk 


ernes. 


We  make  a  speciai- 
ty  of  Roses  for  out- 
L'OUO.  ■T'  jJqq,.  cuiture  and 
\  Small  Fruits  for  the 

^  garden.  Our  stock 

and  facilities  are  the 
most  complete  in 
the  U.  S.  Also 
F ruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  at  lowest  prices  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  a  profusely  illustrated  book  of  90 
pages,  gives  instructions  for  purchasing,  plant¬ 
ing,  culture,  etc.,  and  descriptions  with  both 
defects  and  merits.  It  is  mailed  free  or  with 
colored  plates  for  10c. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver, N.J. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  \cw,  Rare  and  Ileaiitiful 
Plftnts  for  18110,  will  he  ready  in  February. 

It  eontatns  list  of  all  the  most  Beautiful  and  Hare 
Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants  In  cultivation,  ns 
well  as  nil  Novelties  of  merit,  well  grown  and  at  very 
low-  prices  Every  plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

ORCHIDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also.  Catalogues  of  Boses, 
Orchids,  Seeds.  Trees,  ere.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington.  O.  C. 


Evergreen  Hedges. 

Arbor-vltae  Seedlings,  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Norway  Spruce  Seedlings.  81  “  “ 

By  mail,  50  cents  per  l.iidO,  additional. 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  sizes  and  transplanted 
trees  Cheapest  in  America. 

GEORGE  IMWEY.  K\  ergreen  Door  Co.,  Wis. 


I IVIN6ST0NS 

BETTER  THAN  EVER, 

Our  1 81*0  Catalogue  is  a  complete  Garden 
Guide  full  of  practical  idea,  about  all  kludaof 


SEEDS 

V  c»a:etnblc«,  Flower*,  ‘Bulb*,  nro*, 
e^arv  for  the  rar-lon.  1*  mailed  FREK  to  j 
all  who  mention  thl*  paper.  With  I 
price*  lower,  quality  higher.  better  fuel  1-1 
Itien  for  filling  onlcr*  promptlv.  cmeroua  I 
treatment  ami  over  40  year*  Seed  Farm  1 
experience  enable*  uh  to  please  vou. 

A.W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box80i>COLCMBUS,0. 


KANSAS  SEEDS. 

HEADQUARTERS  forAlfalfu.KaflirCorn.MilloMuize, 
Cane,  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda  grass.  Field, 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  Tred  Seeds  a  Specialty. 
Catalog  mailed  free.  R.  AXS.VSSEKIHIOIISK. 
F.  IIARTEBDHS  «fc  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  lor  500  baskets 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample 
Detroit  Pnper  Novelty  ©0. 
Detroit*  lUclu 


Mention  this  paper. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita's,  etc.,  etc, 

■'  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 

Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  IIL 


SEEDS. 

FLOWER 

AND 

VEGETABLE. 


Mu.  Rawsox  grows  annu¬ 
ally  10  acres  Beets,  10  acres 
Beans,  8  acres  Cabbage,  10 
acres  Cauliflower,  30  acres 
Celery,  6  acres  Onions,  5 
acres  Peas,  15  acres  Spinach,  20  acres 
Squash,  15  acres  Tomatoes,  beside  other 
vegetables  in  smaller  quantites.  Has  10 
acres  of  Ilot-bcds,  II  large  Greenhouses. 

He  uses  only  such  seeds  as  he  takes 
from  our  stock,  many  of  which  are  of  his 
own  growing,  and  they  are  such  as  we 
supply  to  all  our  trade,  is  not  this  a 

guaranty  of  their  excellence? 

Catalogue  (nearly  100  pages)  sent  on 
application.  Special  list  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  largj  growers. 

W.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO; 

34  south  market  st.,  boston,  mass. 


T>  A  XTClTTrC  -1  win  nay  85.00  for  the 
I  lAl  ioJLJLio,  largest  Pansy  raised  from 
my  seed.  Seeds,  25c.  per  package.  Plants.  2c.  each. 

FRANK  RAY,  Webster,  .Mass. 


NORTHERN-GROWN  SEED  POTATOES. 

•in  Varieties.  My  81  mall  collection  of  Potatoes 
defv  all  competition.  Price-list  Free.  Address 

8.  FROGNER,  Herman,  Minn. 


F*  WILD  * 
LOWERS 

Hardy  ORNAMENTALS 

in  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
“IN  ES,  FERNS, 

ORCHIDS,  BULBS. 
rUl T,vi  Oamlogue,  with  beautiful 
A;  "wFcolored  plate,  tOc., which 
...  ■*"'  *’Tnay  be  deducted  from  1st  order. 

JillLLETT  k  lIOltSFOltl),  Southnirk,  Mass. 


Itti.o'rcUancoujs  Advertising. 


BROAD-GUT 

Center-Draft 

SIZES: 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

Saves  over 
half 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet¬ 
ter  quality 
of  hay.  An  ordinary 
pair  of  horses  will 
handle  with  ease.  A 
niltEt'T  I»  It  \  I  T 
wliiil  you  want. 


EUREKA 

■MOWER 


E-PUT 
VI  OWE  It  is 

EUREKA 

SPRING  TOOTH 

HHRR0W 


Channel  Steel  Frame 

which  clears  all  obsta- 
es.  Does  not  bury  itself 
thusmakinglt  the  light¬ 
est  Tirnft  Harrow  In  Ihomarket. 


RIGHT  TO  BUY.  SELL  AND  USE  GUARANTEED 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address  *. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


200 


,  PEBCHEBONS 

AND 

FRENCH 
COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Hot  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 


SHINGLES. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALYAAI/EU 
AND  COPPER  )  MANUFACTCnao  BY  Tit* 
NATIONAL  SH  EET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
G  JO  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

Cfy-ThlH  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars! 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WANT  E  D. 


W.  W,  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

BVPEUBKDikfi  ALL  CONDITION  P0WDBB8 

Contains  no  polaon.  Rent  Tonic, Blood  Pur¬ 
ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  EXCEL- 
LKNT  FOR  BKKKDIMJ  AMMALSjwlIl  make 
Hens  lay1;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  1-lb. 
can,  25c.; 5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  fiend 
$1  for  5-lb.  trial  can.  charges  pre  paid. 
Mfgtl. by  L.  A.  1UVEN  &  CO.,  Chlcsgo,  UL 


HI!  mo  STRAW  miss. 


'  Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  ll  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  wnle  nnd  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


ifor  Poultry,  Granulated  Hone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Caleite  Ground  Flint  nnd  Heel 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 


F-rse,  Comfort  and  Thrift  I* 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SUITE’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 
pr  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free  Men¬ 
tion  KURAI,  Nkw-Yobkrh. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.Y 


errne  BERRY  PLANTS,  VINES,  TREES. 

OllUO,  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices.  Free 
List.  ALLYN  RHOH.’  Nurseries.  Palmyra,  N.Y. 


Pm  rr  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  days  nnd 

ILCOa  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  frbb.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttlk &  Co.,  76  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


SALESMEN 


WAUTf  J  atonce.-a 

«v  All  I  Lw few  good  iuuu  tout'd 
ourgoodaby  ..mplototho  wholes,  la 
•  and  rdall  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
bunufacturersln.urlinoln  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
aeutpoaltlna.  Homey  adsanced  for  wages,  ad  vertislng.eto.  For  full 
Ivina  address,  Centennial  it  fg.  Co.,  Chicago,  UL,  or  CluoUmoU,  Q> 
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Skim-milk  cheese  is  again  before  tLe 
legislature  of  New  York  State.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stevens,  in  behalf  of  the  sticklers  for  the 
honest  reputation  of  American  cheese  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  has  just  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  providing  that  the  objection¬ 
able  cheese  shall  be  conspicuously  labeled. 

Road  improvement  may  be  overdone  in 
some  places  in  the  opinion  of  some,  judging 
by  the  bill  which  Mr.  Huson  has  just 
introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature 
providing,  as  an  amendment  to  the  high¬ 
way  act,  that  not  more  than  §50  shall  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  tools  or  scrapers  in  one  year  in 
any  township  without  the  permission  of  a 
majority  of  the  tax-payers  to  be  assessed 
therefor. 

An  amendment  to  the  commercial 
FERTILIZER  ACT,  now  before  the  New  York 
legislature,  provides  that  every  person 
offering  any  fertilizer  for  sale  at  a  price  ex¬ 
ceeding  §10  per  ton,  shall  cause  an  analysis 
of  the  fertilizer  to  be  made  by  the  Chief 
Chemist  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  and  conspicuously  display 
a  copy  of  the  analysis  on  the  packages  con¬ 
taining  the  fertilizer.  Every  precaution 
not  needlessly  vexatious  to  the  trade, 
should  protect  the  purchasers  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  from  fraud. 

An  amendment  to  the  dairy  laws  of 
New  York  State  will  shortly  be  brought 
before  the  legislature.  It  is  loudly  claimed 
that  under  the  present  milk  law,  the  cream¬ 
ery  men  who  buy  milk  from  the  farmers, 
are  accustomed  to  flood  the  towns  and 
cities  with  skim-milk  which  is  generally 
palmed  off  as  full-milk  and  always  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  cheap  rates,  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  honest  milk-producers  whose  un¬ 
skimmed  product  has  to  compete  with  the 
skimmed  article.  The  law  is  to  be  changed 
with  a  view  of  preventing  this  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

English  Importations  of  American 
Cattle.— Quite  a  profitable  branch  of 
Scotch  and  English  farming  used  to  be  the 
feeding  and  fattening  of  imported  Amer¬ 
ican  cattle.  Ater  their  long  rail  and  ocean 
journey  even  the  best  of  these  were  greatly 
improved  in  weight  and  condition  by  a 
run  at  pasture  with  supplementary  feed, 
and  a  large  number  of  “store”  cattle  were 
annually  imported  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  fattened  by  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  and  graziers.  The  embargo  on 
American  cattle  during  the  last  12  years 
has,  of  course,  killed  this  profitable  bus¬ 
iness,  as  all  imported  American  cattle  must 
be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  debarkation 
within  10  days  after  landing.  A  large 
number  of  Scotch  and  many  English  farm¬ 
ers  have  lately  been  urging  the  abrogation 
of  the  embargo.  There  is  little  likelihood, 
however,  of  any  immediate  change  in  the 
law  at  present  in  force.  Last  Monday  Mr. 
Henry  Chapin,  the  head  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  insisted  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  was  not  complying  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1878,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  present  restrictions  could  not 
be  relaxed.  He  alleged  that  last  year  47 
American  cattle  affected  with  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  arrived  in  England,  and 
that  a  bull  suffering  from  the  same  disease 
was  lauded  on  February  21  last,  at  London 
from  New  York.  It  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  diseased  American  cattle  that 
arrived  in  Eugland  last  year  was  nearly  as 
great  as  during  the  worst  year  of  the 
plague  here.  What  is  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  doing  besides  writing  reports 
and  making  promises  'i 

The  Inter-State  Commerce  Law.- 
Wheu  this  law  was  passed  by  Congress, 
about  two  years  ago,  farmers  generally 
expected  great  advantages  from  it  in  the 
way  of  lower  freight  rates  in  general  on 
railroads,  and  in  particular  they  hoped 
that  au  end  would  be  put  to  the  practice 
of  charging  more  for  hauling  goods  for  a 
short  distance  than  for  a  long  distauce 
over  the  same  line  in  the  same  direction, 
where  the  long  distauce  terminated  at  a 
point  at  which  competition  existed  by 
water  or  other  rail  routes.  Indeed,  this 
practice  was  the  worst  grievance  urged 
against  the  railroads  and  in  favor  of  the 
law.  A  full  or  partial  compliance  with 
this  clause  of  the  law  has,  however,  caused 
great  discontent  among  the  farmers  of  the 
West,  and  especially  of  the  Far  West. 
The  railroads  could  bring  the  rates  for 
“  long  hauls  ”  and  “  short  hauls  ”  into  pro¬ 
portion  either  by  lowering  the  rates  for  the 
latter,  raising  those  for  the  former,  or 
doing  both.  It  is  charged  that  while  they 
have  lowered  the  “short  haul”  rates  only 


a  trifle  or  not  at  all,  they  have  in  all  cases 
raised  the  long-haul  rates,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  so  high  as  to  render  them  prohibi¬ 
tory  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  farm 
produce  to  distant  markets.  Senator  Pad- 
dock  of  Nebraska,  says  that  owing  to  the 
excessive  railroad  charges  to  Chicago  and 
New  York,  corn  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  is 
worth  only  12  cents  per  bushel,  and  that 
the  railroads  have  nearly  doubled  their 
long-haul  rates  since  the  law  went  into 
force;  while  they  have  rarely  made  any 
reduction  whatever  in  short-haul  rates. 
He  has  just  introduced  into  the  Senate  a 
bill  amending  the  'law.  Among  other 
things,  it  provides  that  if,  on  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  appears  that  the  product  is  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  grain  or  the 
products  of  grain,  and  that  upon  it  a  justly 
lower  rate  is  indispensable  to  enable  it  to 
be  transported  to  market,  such  transporta¬ 
tion  rate,  so  far  as  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  is  concerned,  shall  be  considered  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  also  provided 
that  a  long  haul  for  such  product  shall  be 
500  miles  or  more.  Eastern  farmers  main¬ 
tain  that  their  Far  Western  brethren  de¬ 
liberately  chose  the  advantages  of  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  cheap,  virgin  soils  of  their 
section  against  the  disadvantages  of  long 
distances  and  heavy  transportation  rates 
on  their  produce  to  market,  and  they  do 
not  look  with  much  favor  on  a  measure 
likely  to  intensify  still  further  the  disas¬ 
trous  competition  they  have  to  meet  with 
cheap  Western  produce.  The  Far  West¬ 
erners,  they  say,  appear  determined  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  free,  virgin 
lands  of  the  West,  and  also  of  the  high 
markets  of  the  East,  to  the  ruin  or  great 
loss  of  their  brethren  on  the  high-priced, 
long-cropped  lauds  near  the  latter. 


Pi£ccUancau.$  ^lUfrtiSing. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 


through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000,000.1)0 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 


W  e  can  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  safely  tt 
realize  au  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  protits,  in  a  comparatively  short  lime,  of  5U 
percent ,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulais,  pamphlets 
and  papers;  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

IN'o.  1  Custom  House  Street.  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Desk  >1.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’wiy,  Sew  York  City.  e»ery  Wednesday. 


THIS  BRAND  STANDS  FOR 

•  PURITY 

In  Timothy  and  Clover  Seeds, 
our  high  grades  are  unequalled, 
aud  are  sought  by  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  buyers  turoughout  the  worlu. 
Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Hoyes  Seed  Go., 

Binghamton,  .V  Y. 

CHAMPION  STEEL  RIM: 

Land  Roller 

LATEST 

AND 

BEST. 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Sent  on  Trial. 

We  will  send  this  Roller  to  any  responsible  farmer 
ou  trial,  and  If  It  Is  not  as  represented.  It  m-y  be  re¬ 
turned,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  do  not  ask 
pay  until  you  have  tried  It  on  your  farm 

THE  AilEEICAN  FOUND  BY  4  MACHINE  CO., 

Dowling  Green,  Ohio. 


W  IXj  LIS 

AP SPOUT 

la  one  piece  with  hook.  Head¬ 
iest  In  use  end  will  obteln  more  sep  then  eny 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  meple  sugar  (rood's 

CHAS,  MILLAR  (St  SON,  UTICA,  N,Y, 

A180  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHEESE  ANO  BUTTER  MAKING  APPARATUS 


and  §?I»nt,$. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  in  tile  United  States. 


and  Ornamental ;  Evergreens, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hardy 
Plants,  Paeonies,  Small  Fruits, 

etc.  New  illustrated  and  descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE 
containing  important  information  for  planters  ft>r 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  _ 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


FREE 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines. 
-  Small  Fruits  etc.  • 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  ot 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THESTORRS  &  HARRISON  GO..  Painesville.5  Ohio 


For  as  cents  we  will  mail,  post-paid,  one  packet  each  Burehead 
Cabbage,  White  Plume  (self-blanching)  Celery,  Kevr Buttercup  Let¬ 
tuce,  New  Volunteer  Tomato.  Florida  Kmernld  Cucumber,  and  our  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  CELEBRATED  ROCHESTER  SEEDS. 


MOREHOUSE  &  COBB  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y, 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

A  I Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
i’-L  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  HARBINCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  bo 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  luture.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Milled  Free.  tar-Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


POTATOES. 


Two  Crops  a  Year. 


Earliest  and  Most  Piolific  in  the  World. 

Memphis  SECOND  CROP  Triumph, 

Three  Pounds  FREE  by  Mail,  $1. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Large  Quantities.  Crop  Limited. 

§50.00  given  away  for  largest  yield  from  three  pounds: 
§  15.00  for  first ;  §15.00  for  second  ;  and  §10.00  for  third. 

ULLATHORNE  &  CO., 
Seedsmen,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Refer  to  The  American  Garden  for  responsibility. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

Roses™  seeds 


WeotTer postpaid  at  yourdoor, 
the  LARGEST  STOCK  of 
ROSES  in  Americana//  va¬ 
rieties  ,  sizes  and  prices.  New 

CLEMATIS  and  CLIMB¬ 
ING  VINES,  New  Hardy  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  New  Summer  FLOWERING  BULBS. 
ALLTHE  FINEST  NEW  ROSES,  New  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE¬ 
ROSES,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  Newand  Rare  FLOWER  &  VECETABLE  SEEDS. 
New  GRAPES.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OUR  N  EW  GU  I  D  E ,  u6  pp.,  handsomely  illustrated. 
Writ*  for  it  FREE.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it  before  buying.  Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen  West  Grove.  Pa. 


'4  1  Years’  Experience  in 

growing  our  strong  and  reliable  _ _ 

Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catajogue_for_  I _890,  with  a  lovely  Col¬ 
ored  Plate  of  Beautiful  New  Roses 
sent  FREE  to  any  address.  Send  for  it  now. 


Dh  Q  C“  Q  Grand  specialties  in  PLANTS, BULBS, 

■  *  OtOAFLOWER  SEEDS  <>f  extra  ehoice  quality, 
ly  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1890,  with  a  lovely  Col- 

ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


uesf”  The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890. 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION:- Red  Cross  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  in  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato— Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  Taft  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon  —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmor-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet, 
iierblehead  Early  Marrowfat— A  remat  i  ably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  I’rize  Pea — Cross  between  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer dwarf ,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Book 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Frolitio  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea.  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large,,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blar.ching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Kean— The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Coral  Gem  Pepper— With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
agent.  Blonde  Block-Head  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  ensp  and  fine. 

15  ets.  per  package :  Ten  for  .01.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
ft-ee.  JAMES  J.  U.  GREGORY.  Marblehead.  Mass. 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARCAIN3! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares.  6  French  Poach  Stallions,  86  Head 
of  tirade  Stallions  and  Mares.  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  llolstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Pncea, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 


Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 
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TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 

- :]o  : - 

Ten  acres  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  ought 
to  be  enough  to  show  that  the  Stockbridge  Manures  led  all  competitors  as 
well  as  stable  manure,  in  the  great  potato  contest  of  1889,  in  which  the 
potatoes  grown  on  the  Stockbridge  Potato  'Manure  exclusively  not  only 
took  the  grand  prize  of  $1,100,  but  lead  on  the  average  of  ten  acres. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Agriculturist  and  others  last  year  were  keenly 
contested  for  all  over  the  country.  From  the  official  report,  published  in  the 
January  number,  we  have  selected  the  best  ten  yields  grown  upon  each  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  stable  manure.  These  ten  acres  are  the  largest  ten  crops  grown 
upon  each  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  cover  the  territory  from  Maine  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  fertilizer  used,  so  far  as  the  Stockbridge  is  concerned,  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  open  market,  of  our  local  agents,  and  the  contestants  were 
unknown  to  us  until  the  January  issue.had  been  published. 


Best  10  acres 
cn 

Stockbridge  Potato^- 
Manure. 

.otal . 4197  bush. 


Best  ten  acres 
on 

- ’s  Potato 


Manure. 
4116  bush. 


Best  10  acres 
on 

Stable 
Manure. 
3463  bush. 


Best  10  acres 
on 

- ’s  Potato 

Fertilizer. 
3161  bush. 


Average  of  10  Acres  on  Stockbridge,  . 

Average  of.10  acres  on - ’s  Potato  Manure 

Average  of  10  acres  on  Stable  Manure . 

Average  of  10  acres  on - ’s.Fertlllzer . 


419  bush,  per  acre. 

.411  •• 

.346  “ 

316  “  “ 


As  it  is  not  our  custom  to  state  the  names  of  any  of  our  competitors, 
or  speak  derogatively  of  their  goods  in  any  manner,  we  would  refer 
our  friends,  who  would  like  to  know  what  fertilizer  was  used  on  the 
second  acre,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  January,  page  35. 

The  reason  why  the  Stockbridge  Manures  were  so  successful  in  this 
contest  and  elsewhere  is  because  they  are  really  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  there  is  no  cheating  the  plant.  Large  quantities  of  unavailable  plant 
food,  costing  but  little,  may  deceive  chemists  into  giving  high  analyses  and 
high  valuations,  but  they  won’t  send’  up  the  crops.  The  public  may  be 
misled,  but  the  plant  never. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  i  NEW  YORK. 


patent  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  for  No  Dead 

Level  Land  and  Furrows. 

Hillside.  Lightest 

Draft. 


Field  Rollers, 

i  All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses. 


Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


,MPRbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


MADE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  A  New  York. 

Scud  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 


Time  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results. 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 


Hand  Cultivator, 
Whool  Hoo, 
Singla  or  Com¬ 
bined. 


same  time. 


None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
name  on  seed- 
cover. 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.CO. 


No.  1 

Farm  Harneu, 
$23.00. 


Deals  direct  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Prices 

And  has  Done  this  for  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $go. 

Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 

We  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  buying.  We  pay freight  char¬ 
ges  both  ways  if  not  satisfactory, 
warranted  for  two  years.  Tor 
Buggies,  #75;  fine  as  sold  at  $100. 

Phaetons,  $125;  same  as  sold  at 
$16.V  Bond  Carts,  $14.  Full  line 
of  Harness,  all  No.  1  Oak  Leather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Address, 


W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  “PLANET  JR. 


w  of  a  row  at 


)J  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL  HOES 

lliW  _ _ _ _  _  HORSE  HOES 

The  “PLAilET  JR.”  No.  2  GARDEN  DRILL  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  moBt  difficult 

seeds;  opens,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity.  „ 

^The  COM  DINED  DRILL  and  HOE,  Arc.  The  greatest  favonte  ever  Produced.  Perfer  »a«ii  Seed 
Drill  or  as  a  Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  save 
The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A  money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  b< 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  farrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. _. 
The  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE  is  a  treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops;  is  &  .  Has  a  Large  Plow, 

two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  a  I -oaf  Guard  ,.jN  ,  , 

The  FIKE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  bn'-  LA*  es  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a  ganh  v>-  reet. 

The  G  It  ASS  EI)G  ER.  The  newest,  neatest,  cheapest  and  best  machineJI  W  edging  paths  and  flowerbeds. 

The  1  890  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  -Cy*.,  have  ever  offered.  Yet  the  result 
i.istmM  our  care  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  gram.  >, Movement  is  our  new  patent  Lever 
Wxpnnder,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  £3.00  for,  to  i™1  ™  Tin' for  f  no  me 

UBefuHmprovements  1  Free  to  all.  S?L  ALLEN  *  CO  .  r 107  M a r ket  St.  P°hT LA DELPHI IA® P A . 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL 

At  BAY  STATE  FAIR,  Boston,  October,  1889,  was  awarded  to  CON. 
WAY  (Mass.)  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY,  who  made  the  Butter  by  the 

COOLEY  "SS" 

from  the  cream  of  mixed  fiords,  in  competition  with  many  of  the  finest 
registered  private  herds,  using  other  systems  of  separating  the  cream. 

THERE  WERE  OVER  200  ENTRIES  OF  BUTTER  AT  ABOVE  FAIR 

The  nbove  facts  prove  that  Butter  made  from  the  Cooley 
Gathered  Cream  System  excels  everything. 

f^ySEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Reduced  fac-simile  of  front  page  of  permanent  cover,  beginning  March,  1890. 

Only  |  0  Cts.  for  “Housewife”  THREE  MONTHS, 

and  your  choice  of  Five  Great  Publications  ONE  YEAR. 

Century,  Harper’s  or  Scribner’s,  as  You  Prefer. 

N.  B.-Mentlon  Rural  Nkw-Yorkrr  as  the  1st,  20th.  50th  and  1 00th  persons  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement  will  each  receive  a  year’s  subscription  to  Century  Magazine.  Harper’s  Monthly  or  Scribner’s  Magazine, 
Harper’s  Weekly  or  Harper's  Bazar  as  you  prefer.  We  do  this  to  gqt  you  to  mention  the  Rural  New-Yor-  kr. 
We  want  to  find  out  how  manv  Rural  New  Yorker  readers  buy  Housewife.  If  you  should  be  entitled  to 
choose  one  of  these  publications,  vou  can.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  that  publication  hare  your  sub¬ 
scription  begin  when  present  subscription  expires.  ONLY  10  (1BNTS  FOR  THREE  MONTHij.  Or 
cents  for  One  Year. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO..  New  York,  N.  V 


'T'HE  superbly-illustrated  article  on  Newport  Gardens  in  the  new 
-*•  edition  of  our  book,  “A  Few  Flowers  Worthy  of  General  Culture,” 
is  the  best  argument  we  can  offer  of  the  great  advantages  of  gardening 
with  hardy  flowers  as  compared  with  bedding  plants.  Hardy  plants 
have  all  artistic  advantages,  and  all  practical  ones  as  well.  Their  first 
cost  being  their  only  cost  and  their  greatly  increasing  in  size  and 
beauty  year  after  year  make  an  investment  in  them  yield  an  annual 
dividend  of  loveliness  not  to  be  computed  in  any  ordinary  way. 

The  seventh  edition  of  our  book,  “A  Few  Flowers  Worthy  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Culture,”  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
twenty-five  cents,  which  is  allowed  on  the  first  order  for  plants.  This 
book  is  the  most  beautiful  and  practical  work  on  gardening  published, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  advanced 
taste  in  gardening.  Our  catalogue  containing  prices  and  des¬ 
criptions  of  Hardy  Plants,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Japanese 
Maples,  Rare  Shrubs,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Dahlias,  etc.,  is  sent  with  the  book. 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO., 

54  SIXTH  ST.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  and 
orders  received  by 
ELLIOTT  FLORAL  CO., 

907  BROADWAY,  COR.  20TH  ST. 


■SST  DAVENPORT’S 
vr.SEED  POTATO 

HEADQUARTERS 
m  124  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  finest  |».  E. Island 
Ruse  mid  FurlyllebroiiH 
in  the  U.  S„  being  the  only 
importers  in  thi.  stork  in  i’hiln- 
delphia.  They  lead  all  other 
Rose  and  Hebrons  in  enrli- 
ness,  yield  and  beauty.  Try  the 
Early  Thoroughbred  n 
renewal  of  the  Early  Rose,  with 
all  its  old-time  vigor— <i  full  urel. 
,  earlier.  Early  W  bite  Ohio— 
seedling  of  White  Peach  Blow- 
’  combines  the  table  quality  of  Snow 
F  ake  with  heavy  yield  of  Peerless. 
Other  standard  kinds— State  ol  .Maine,  White 
Shirs,  .Mam  moth  Pearls,  .to.  Remember  all  oin 
stock  in  grown  in  the  far  North,  and  prices 
the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Send  for  Catalogue 


OW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  8«nse  Farm  Wagon  li\ 
world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Pp -sa¬ 
cs  ,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Sena  for  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PressCo., 

$-jq  qt  F  TMOTTQK  v  V 


N  EW 

FIELD  CORD. 

Orange  County  Field. 

This  new  field  corn  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  Itself  from  any  other 
variety  in  its  enormous  yield, 
yielding  a  third  more  than  any 
other  known  variety.  Forpai- 
tleulurs  send  for  catalogue 
of  1890. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  <fc  CO., 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 
Store,  68  Sc.  70  Broadway. 


^A/Try  HOj)A 


*  .  ii  i  (r 

^  R  H  .1 

VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2095.  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  22,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C.l 


(l\)t  ijfriXsm.au. 


THE  ANGORA  GOAT. 


D.  H.  VAN  HOOSEAR. 


T 


'HE  Angora  goat  is  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor  or  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the 
term  Angola  is  derived  from  a  town  of  the 
same  name  within  this  territory.  Consid¬ 
erable  importations  of  the  breed  have 
been  made  into  the  United  States.  Some 
are  now  raised  in  New  England,  but 
most  of  those  in  this  country  are  raised  in 
the  South  and  West.  The  desirable  points 
are  a  heavy  fleece  of  long  ringlets,  evenness 
of  character,  size,  good  health,  hardiness 
and  long  ears  which  droop  by  the  sides  of  the 
head  just  back  of  the  eyes.  The  animals  are 
very  clean  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
shining  ringlets  nearly  reach  the  ground. 
The  fleeces  average  per  head  about  four 
pounds  of  washed  mohair,  which  is  very 
soft  and  silky,  strong,  fine  and  rich-look¬ 
ing.  The  fleece  covers  the  entire  body.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  kinds :  the  under  cover, 
called  kemp,  is  short  and  fine,  but  resembles 
hair  rather  than  wool.  It  protects  the 
goats  from  cold  and  rain,  but  is  shed  early 
in  the  spring.  Manufacturers  separate  it 
from  the  mohair  before  the  latter  is  worked 
up. 

Angoras  are  very  attractive,  and  while 
my  flock  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Danbury 
Fair  a  constant  crowd  was  seen  in  front  of 
their  pen.  Agriculturists  of  wealth  and 
taste  buy  them  as  ornaments  for  the  farm. 
Some  breeders  have  crossed  the  pure-bred 
Angoras  with  the  common  goat,  and  this 
has  injured  the  industry,  as  some  of  the 
nearly  pure-bred  offsprings  have  been  sold 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  the  small 
amount  of  the  blood  of  the  common  goat  in 
their  veins  has  been  very  detrimental  to 
success  in  breeding.  I  can  hardly  see  the 
object  of  making  such  a  cross,  as  the  fleece 
of  the  pure-bred  goat  is  exactly 
what  is  wanted  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  mohair  goods,  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  of  any  substitute. 

Mohair  is  sometimes  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
etc.,  but  for  such  purposes  it 
should  be  from  pure-bred  animals. 

It  was  thought  that  Angoras 
were  too  delicate  for  most  parts 
of  this  country  and  especially  for 
the  Northern  States,  and  that 
they  needed  a  great  space  for 
roaming  among  bushes,  etc.,  in 
winter,  so  that  their  food  would 
be  composed  wholly  or  in  great 
part  of  bushes,  twigs,  etc. ;  but 
they  will  bear  housing  and  close 
confinement  even  better  than 
sheep.  Mine  have  been  perfectly 
hardy  and  have  suffered  less  from 
cold  and  disease  than  my  several 
breeds  of  sheep.  They  will  eat 
almost  all  kinds  of  youug  tree 
shoots,  bushes,  weeds,  etc.,  and 
are  valuable  in  pastures  infested 
by  these,  for  they  will  reject  even 
good  pasture  to  eat  them.  When 
they  are  turned  into  a  new  pas¬ 
ture  they  generally  go  about  the 
fences  cropping  this  kindof 
growth  usually  to  be  found  there. 

In  winter  they  select  dried  leaves 
from  bushes  and  weeds,  that  are 
cured  with  the  hay  before  they 
eat  the  latter.  They  are  very  cu¬ 
rious,  and  on  new  ground  they 
seek  a  rock  or  high  hill  or  eminence, 
or  even  the  edge  of  a  rocky  ledge 


to  obtain  a  good  view  of  their  surroundings. 
They  are  also  very  inquisitive,  and  can 
walk  up  an  inclined  rail  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  with  little  trouble.  They  will  not 
worry  if  fettered  or  hobbled,  but  will  travel 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  can  when  ham¬ 
pered  in  this  way. 

The  males  are  larger  than  the  females 
and  their  horns  are  also  much  larger  and 
differ  somewhat  in  shape.  The  animals  are 
sheared  in  early  spring,  the  same  as  sheep, 
and  the  mohair  is  worth  about  twice  as 
much  as  wool  per  pound. 

The  female’s  period  of  pregnancy  is  only 
five  months  or  140  to  150  days,  and  there  is 
generally  but  one  kid  at  a  birth.  It  is  at 
first  seemingly  quite  feeble,  but  when  fairly 
cared  for,  for  a  few  hours,  there  is  no  furth¬ 
er  trouble,  and  a  very  handsome  animal  is 
an  Angora  kid.  Several  years  ago,  owing  to 
the  cruel  destruction  of  a  valuable  fldck  of 
sheep  by  dogs  in  a.  single  night,  I  had  al¬ 
most  made  up  my  mind  to  abandon  sheep 
husbandry,  but  hearing  that  an  Angora 
goat  put  with  sheep  would  protect  them 
from  dogs,  1  invested  in  another  flock  of 
sheep  and  put  a  goat  with  them,  and  since 
then  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  dogs ;  al¬ 
though  they  frequent  my  pastures  they  do 
not  venture  to  attack  the  sheep. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shown  at  Figure 
54  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  three  ani¬ 
mals  owned  by  Mr.  Van  Hoosear. 

[Note. — There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  value  of 
mohair  and  the  prospects  for  profitably 
utilizing  what  may  be  produced  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  informs 
us  that  the  mohair  is  mainly  useful  for 
hand-made  articles  which  are  not  yet  man¬ 
ufactured  to  any  great  extent  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Wm.  MacNaughton’s  Sons  inform  us 
that  the  demand  for  mohair  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  since  October  last  and  that  prices  are 
firm,  ranging  from  15  to  50  cents  according 
to  quality.  They  claim  that  the  highest 
grades  of  domestic  mohair  are  fully  equal 


to  anything  grown  in  the  world.  The  fol¬ 

lowing  figures  are  said  to  be  reliable. 

CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1888.  1889. 

Foreign .  1,482,238  lbs.  1,720,432  lbs. 

Domestic. .  621,858  “  685,106  “ 

MOHAIR  IMPORTS  INTO  UNITED  STATES. 

1888.  1889. 

New  York .  67,274  lbs.  375,310  lbs. 

Boston .  322,574  “  1,284,500  “ 

Philadelphia.  ..  65,367  “  181,502  “ 

455,215  1,841,312 

Prices  in  New  York  for  the  best  grades 
varied  in  1888  from  36  cents  to  40  cents  per 
pound.  In  1889,  the  price  ranged  from  36 
cents  to  52  cents.— Eds.] 
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COVERED  YARDS. 


PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


ARE  THEY  VALUABLE  ?  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 


IN  a  letter  dated  Marcellus,  February  3, 
1890, 1  find  the  following  :  “  How  are  the 
farmers  to  house  manure,  when  they  feed 
so  much  straw,  stalks,  etc.  ?  To  cover  the 
whole  yard  is  not  practicable.  The  loss  of 
$1.03  per  ton  on  manure  would  not  keep  the 
buildings  in  repair,  to  say  nothing  about 
their  first  cost.” 

It  was  found  in  our  experiments  last  year 
that  our  horses  with  moderate  bedding 
produced  54.4  pounds  of  manure  daily. 
Ten  horses  for  six  months,  would  then 
produce,  in  round  numbers,  50  tons.  Our  in¬ 
vestigations  in  1885,  showed  that  some  large 
half-blood  cows  in  milk,  produced,  includ¬ 
ing  five  pounds  of  bedding,  89  pounds  of 
manure  daily.  This  gives  eight  tons  for 
six  months— the  usual  length";  of  time^the 
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cattle  are  in  the  barn — or  160  tons  for  a 
dairy  of  20  cows.  Boussingault  from  his 
experiments,  concludes  that  a  900-pound 
horse  produces  7%  tons,  and  a  cow  14  tons 
annually  and  this  without  counting  any 
bedding. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  30  ani¬ 
mals  as  above,  with  a  fair  amount  of  bed¬ 
ding,  will  produce,  in  six  months,  200 
tons  of  mannre  and  the  value,  computed  at 
commercial  prices  for  the  three  valuable 
elements,  may  safely  be  set  down  at  $2.50 
per  ton.  In  many  cases  I  am  certain  that  the 
loss  from  exposure  in  the  open  yard  is  far 
greater  than  is  shown  in  bulletin  13,  in 
other  cases  it  is  often  less.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  manure  is  a  valuable  product  of  the 
farm  and  should  be  cared  for  and  protected 
from  waste  like  any  other  product.  At 
times  it  is  quite  convenient  to  haul  it  to 
the  field  and  spread  it  where  plants  are 
growing  but  for  nearly  half  the  year  there 
is  no  suitable  place  for  spreading  it,  or  the 
land  is  too  wet  to  permit  one  to  go  on  it,  or 
other  duties  press  and  it  is  not  convenient 
to  draw  the  manure  as  produced.  Many 
imagine  that  an  expensive  building  or 
basement  is  required  which  they  are  unable 
to  build,  so  they  suffer  the  waste,  though 
unwillingly. 

The  accompanying  Figures,  57,  58  and  59, 
show  the  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  the 
frame  of  a  cheap,  durable  and  easily  con¬ 
structed  covered  yard.  Long  posts  or 
poles,  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt 
are  set  in  the  ground  two  and  six  feet 
apart.  Upon  these  are  spiked  2x4  scant¬ 
lings  about  four  feet  apart,  and  a  plate,  2x6, 
is  nailed  on  top  of  the  posts,  which  are 
sawed  off  to  a  line  after  they  have  been 
set  and  the  girts  have  been  spiked  to  them. 
Round  poles  flattened  at  the  ends,  or  2x6 
pieces  doubled,  placed  six  feet  apart,  will 
tie  the  building  together.  A  few  poles  or 
old  rails  laid  on  these  ties  and  some  straw 
upon  them  will  exclude  the  cold  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  a  matched  floor.  On  the  inside 
of  the  posts  spike  horizontally  flattened 

_ _  poles,  rails  or  slabs,  or  nail  on 

cheap  boards,  and  then  fill  the 
space  between  the  outside  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  the  inside  horizontal 
boarding  with  straw.  This  kind 
of  a  wall  is  far  drier  than  one  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  the  animals 
will  be  more  comfortable  than 
they  would  be  in  a  fine,  costly 
structure.  I  speak  from  actual 
experience,  having  had  occasion  to 
use  both  kinds. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  place 
to  store  straw,  then  the  building 
should  be  twice  as  high  or  20  feet, 
and  the  ties  or  joists  will  have  to 
be  stronger,  more  numerous  and 
a  heavy,  false  summer  should  be 
placed  under  them  and  supported 
by  large  posts  set  on  stones.  The 
roof  can  be  of  shingles  or  double- 
boarded.  When  the  posts  which 
have  heen  set  in  the  ground  have 
rotted  off,  set  a  prop  temporarily 
under  the  girt,  saw  the  rotten 
parts  off  and  place  large,  flat 
stones  under  the  sound  parts. 
Such  a  building  will  serve  as  a 
place  for  the  deposit  of  the  man¬ 
ure,  when  needed  ;  it  will  shelter 
the  animals  while  they  are  being 
watered  and  while  the  stables  are 
being  cleaned  and  aired ;  it  will 
give  facilities  for  mixing  and 
tramping  the  manure,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  serious  loss.  The  liquid 
part  of  the  manure  will  not  be  lost 
but  will  be  absorbed  and  it  will 
serve  to  dampen  the  dry  mate 
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rial,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  then  to 
draw  to  the  field  two  pounds  of  water  for 
one  of  manure,  nor  one  pound  of  corpse 
after  two  pounds  of  the  spirit  of  the  fire- 
fanged  stuff  have  departed. 

The  building  which  is  outlined  in  the 
figure  may  be  changed  in  shape,  or  the 
method  of  constructing  it  may  be  altered ; 
it  may  be  painted  and  decorated  with  a 
“ginger-bread  cornice,”  but  the  manure 
will  be  preserved  just  as  well  without  any 
change.  Most  farms  already  have  quite 
enough  buildings  for  housing  all  the  stock 
and  products  of  the  farm  ;  all  that  is  want- 
'  ed  is  to  gather  them  together,  or  arrange 
them  around  a  hollow  square,  roof  them  in 
and  remove  the  cold,  open  wooden  floors, 
which  have  caused  so  much  sufferingto  the 
animals  and  loss  of  fertility  to  the  land,  and 
get  the  animals  down  on  the  earth  where 
they  will  be  comfortable.  Two  sides  of  the 
buildings  may  now  be  stripped  of  the 
weather-boarding,  and  these  old  boards 
should  be  used  to  line  the  inside  of  the  out¬ 
er  walls,  preparatory  to  filling  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  walls  with  straw. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  farmers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  commercial  prices  for  pot¬ 
ash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid;  can  they 
afford  to  waste  these  valuable  elements 
when  they  are  found  ready  at  hand  at  the 
barns?  Suppose  they  are  worth  but  half 
what  they  would  cost  in  the  market,  are 
they  still  worth  looking  after?  Will  the 
loss  now  incurred,  if  prevented,  pay  for  a 
building  in  which  to  store  manure  and  keep 
cattle  temporarily?  Will  the  cost  of  re¬ 
pairs  on  a  building  exceed  the  loss  now  in¬ 
curred?  Two  hundred  tons  of  manure, 


having  a  commercial  value  of  $500  from  30 
animals  in  six  months,  divided  by  two= 
$250.  One-eighth  to  three-fourths  of  this  is 
now  lost ;  is  it  worth  our  while  to  give  this 
subject  careful  attention? 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


f  ftvm  (Topics. 


DIGGING  A  WELL. 


Ant  farmer  who  has  to  dig  a  well  dreads 
the  task  ;  for  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  heavy 
job  to  dig  the  dirt  and  stones  and  raise 
them  with  the  accumulated  water  that 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  dig  one  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
and  I  struck  a  large  volume  of  water, 
which  came  in,  in  great  quantities,  before 
the  well  was  half-way  down.  I  put  up  a 
frame,  as  shown  at  Fig.  55,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  horse,  the  work  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  To  put  the  plan  in  practice, 
put  up  two  posts,  one  near  the  well  and  the 
other  far  enough  away  so  that  there  will 
be  room  for  the  well  and  a  place  for  a 
wagon  or  cart ;  the  space  between  the  two 
must  therefore  be  from  12  to  16  feet.  Bore 
two  holes,  say,  12  to  15  inches  from  the  top 
of  each  post,  for  an  iron  rod  like  that  on 
which  the  hay-carrier  in  the  barn  runs. 
On  top  of  each  post  make  a  mortice  and  in 
it  insert  and  spike  fast  a  round  pole  of 
sufficient  size  to  hold  the  posts  stiffly 
apart;  put  in  the  iron  rod  and  screw  the 
nuts  up  tightly.  Then  put  on  the  hay- 
carrier.  Guy  the  posts  on  each  end  with 
ropes  well  fastened  or  pegged  to  the 
ground,  and  also  put  a  good  brace  against 
each  post  so  as  to  make  the  contrivance 
very  strong  and  well  stayed. 

Saw  a  molasses  barrel  in  two ;  firmly 
nail  or  bolt  to  the  bottom  of  a  half-barrel  a 
or  two-inch  oak  plank  six  inches  wide, 
and  cut  axles  hom  the  four  or  five  inches 
extending  over  the  sides  of  the  bottom  for 
the  bail  to  work  on.  Cut  a  three  or  four- 
inch  piece  of  hickory  or  other  tough 
wood  and  halve  it;  bore  a  hole  through 
each  end  for  the  axles  to  go  through ;  then 
bend  it  over  the  barrel  and  put  on  the  axles, 
and  pin  them  in  place  with  wooden  linch¬ 
pins.  Near  the  top  of  the  bail  put  a  stiff 


brace  for  when  the  tub  is  loaded  the  bail 
will  press  tightly  against  its  sides  so  that  it 
can  hardly  be  upset,  and  it  should  be  upset 
easily.  Fasten  a  wooden  block  on  one 
side  of  the  tub  for  the  bail  to  rest  against 
when  the  tub  is  full,  and  bore  a  hole  through 
the  top  and  put  an  iron  bolt  to  stay  the 
bail.  In  unloading,  pull  out  this  iron  bolt, 
give  the  tub  a  light  push  and  it  will  upset 
into  the  wagon  beside  the  well.  With 
every  thing  in  good  working  order,  a  well 
can  be  dug  very  quickly.  M.  H.  c.  G. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

In  Figure  55,  1  represents  the  well,  2  the 
posts,  3  the  beam  at  the  top,  4  the  braces, 


Side.  View  PVcim.fi-, 

Fig. 

5  the  ropes,  6  a  hay-carrier,  7  the  bucket, 
and  9  the  pulley  rope.  In  Figure  56,  1  is 
the  bail,  2  the  brace,  3  the  axles  and  4  the 
iron  bolts. 


fictt)  Crops. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATOES. 


NO.  2. 


MARKING  AND  DUNGING. 


Sweet  Potatoes  usually  follow  corn  in 
our  rotation,  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  crop,  the  corn  stubs  are  either  torn  out 
by  a  harrow  or  thrown  out  by  a  plow  run¬ 
ning  under  the  rows,  and  cross-harrowed 
till  they  are  free  from  adhering  soil.  They 
are  then  thrown  into  heaps  and  carted  off  to 
some  low  place.  This  leaves  the  ground 
clear  for  future  operations.  If  the  stubs 
are  not  removed,  they  interfere  with  the 
close  working  of  the  hand  and  horse  hoe, 
sometimes  catching  in  the  latter  and  tear¬ 
ing  the  hills  down. 

One  of  the  first  operations  in  the  spring 
is  to  turn  over  and  pulverize  the  composts 
of  manure.  This  should  be  carefully  done, 
and  all  large  lumps  should  be  wrorked  up 
fine ;  then  the  manure  should  be  covered 


over  lightly  with  soil  and  allowed  to  warm 
up.  This  turning  must  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  manure,  and  the  finer  and  looser  it  is 
made,  the  better  it  will  suit  the  potatoes, 
and  the  more  easily  it  can  be  handled  with 
the  shovel  in  putting  it  in  the  hill.  The 
corn  stubs  having  been  removed,  and  the 
ground  plowed  and  harrowed,  it  should  be 
marked  out  both  ways  in  rows  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  two  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
and  the  last  way  at  least  the  rows  should 
be  eight  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  five 
inches  deep.  The  work  is  done  with  a 
marker.  For  first-class  work  with  a  horse- 
hoe  working  between  the  rows  and  culti¬ 


vating  the  two  sides  at  one  passage,  the 
rows  must  be  even  distances  apart. 

The  potato  field  is  usually  divided  into 
“  patches  ”  of  from  four  to  six  acres  each, 
with  turning  rows  between.  This  is  done 
so  that  when  one  is  cultivating  both  ways 
at  one  tending,  at  the  last  cultivation  the 
soil  is  freshly  stirred  both  ways.  A.  patch 
having  been  marked  out  shallow  one  way, 
and  deep  in  part  the  other  and  the  manure 
having  been  turned  and  worked  over  fine, 
we  are  ready  for  putting  it  in  the  hill,  or 
for  “dunging,”  as  we  call  the  operation. 
This  is  done  from  one-horse  dump  carts 
holding  about  25  bushels  when  well  round- 
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ed  up,  with  an  ordinary  small  sized  shovel. 
A  cart-load  of  this  size  will  dung  from  300 
to  350  hills  and  a  good  man  acquainted  with 
the  work,  will  dung  8,000  to  10,000  hills  in 
10  hours.  The  manure  must  be  put  exactly 
in  the  cross,  and  is  covered  with  a  large 
hoe,  from  one  side  of  the  hill  only,  the 
worker  going  up  on  one  side  of  a  row, 
and  back  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  next, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  center  of  a  small 
hill  exactly  over  the  center  of  the  cross. 
Two  large  hoefuls  of  earth  are  put  on  :  just 
enough  to  cover  the  manure  neatly  is  all 
that  is  needed.  In  following  this  method 
one  must  go  over  the  hills  again  just  before 
the  plants  are  ready  to  be  put  in,  this  time 
using  the  hoe  on  the  sides  of  the  rows  on 
which  it  was  not  used  at  first,  and  putting 
on  three  hoefuls  of  soil,  making  a  large, 
sharp  hill. 

This  last  operation  can  be  done  by  horse 
power,  by  using  two  small  one-horse  plows 
— a  right  and  left-hand— with  single  han¬ 
dles.  The  mold-boards  are  put  facing  each 
other  and  are  fastened  at  proper  distances 
apart  by  wooden  slats  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  handles,  and  at  the  outer  ends  of 
the  beams,  by  loosely  working  single  bolts. 
This  allows  the  plows  motion  enough  to 
give  guidance ;  but  holds  them  at  a  propel 
width  for  working.  A  horse  is  used  singly 
to  each  plow,  but  the  two  horses  are  driven 
as  one  team.  These  plows  being  run 
astraddle  of  the  rows,  make  perfect  ridges. 
This  ridger  should  be  worked  in  lands  six 


rows  wide,  to  permit  of  re-marking  the 
ridges  cross-wise,  as  the  ridger  works  all 
the  ground  and  destroys  the  cross-marks 
previously  made  by  the  market .  By  work¬ 
ing  in  lands  the  lands  just  re-marked  on 
one  side  and  the  unfinished  hills  on  the 
other, serve  as  guides  in  using  a  hand  mark¬ 
er,  made  of  a  small  slat  long  enough  to 
reach  over  seven  rows,  and  held  exactly 
over  the  guides  on  each  side  and  quickly 
dropped.  In  fresh  soil  this  makes  a  mark 
fair  enough  to  go  by  in  putting  out  the 
plants.  Some  who  do  not  dung  until  just 
before  they  are  ready  to  set  out  the  pota¬ 
toes-say,  not  until  10  days  before— use 
this  ridger  to  cover  the  dung,  thus  making 


a  complete  ridge  at  one  operation.  This 
saves  labor,  but  where  the  soil  will  bake  or 
get  hard,  it  is  best  to  set  out  the  potatoes 
in  freshly-turned  ground.  E.  G.  B. 

Salem  County,  N.  J. 


A  STUDY  OF  MILLET. 


A.  A.  CROZIER. 


Seventy-seven  samples  of  millet  were 
grown  last  season  upon  the  station  grounds 
at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  determining,  1,  whether 
the  varieties  as  sold  were  true  to  name  ;  2, 
to  learn  the  difference  between  the  various 
kinds, and,  3,  to  observe  which  were  best  for 
cultivation.  The  samples  were  obtained 
under  eight  different  names,  from  30  dif¬ 
ferent  seedsmen.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  determining  the  relative  values  of 
Hungarian  Grass  and  Golden  Millet,  the 
majority  of  the  samples  being  of  those 
varieties.  The  soil  used  was  of  the  usual 
prairie  character,  containing  an  abundance 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  had  been  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  preceding  year  in  garden  crops.  The 
samples  were  sown  uniformly  in  drills, 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  were  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed  while  young  Twenty  feet 
of  drill  were  used  for  each  sample  at  each 
sowing,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and 
nearly  all  the  samples  of  Hungarian,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Common  Millet  were  sown  in 
duplicate,  the  first  sowing  being  upon  April 


Fig.  57. 


20  and  the  second  May  20  to  23.  The  'work 
and  observations  prior  to  June  10  were  by 
the  writer, rafter  that  date,  under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  tby' Mr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  the  senior 
class  in  the]  college, ^whose  [careful  notes 
are  here  used. 

German  Millet:  (Golden  Millet.)— 
Thirty  different  samples  of  this  variety 
were  grown,  including  over  an  acre  from 
seed  grown  by  the  station  last  year.  Twenty- 
five  of  the  samples  were  sown  in  duplicate 
on]  April\20,  and  again  one  mouth  later 
(May  20  to  28).  Twenty-five  of  the  samples 
in  both  plantings  were  sown,  for  compar¬ 
ison,  in  rows  adjoining  the  samples  of 
Hungarian  Millet,  which  were  also  planted 
in  duplicate  upon  the  same.  The  compar¬ 
ison  was  made  especially  with  Hungarian, 
as  these  two  are  the  leading  millets  now 
in  cultivation,  and  it  was  desirable  to  learn 
their  differences  and  relative  values,  and 
whether  the  German  Millet  deserved  the 
popularity  which  it  had  gained.  It  was 
found  that  the  claims  made  for  this  variety 
by  seedsmen  were,  on  the  whole,  well 
founded.  It  grows  much  taller  than  the 
Hungarian,  the  planting  of  April  20  averag¬ 
ing  four  feet  nine  inches,  that  of  May  20, 
four  feet  six  inches,  and  that  sowed  broad¬ 
cast,  three  feet  nine  inches.  The  average 
hight  of  the  Hungarian  in  drills  was  three 
feet  nine  inches.  The  difference  in  the 
size  and  length  of  the  heads  was  remark¬ 
able,  those  of  German  Millet  averaging 
eight  inches  in  length,  ranging  from  four 
to  13  inches,  while  the  heads  of  Hungarian 
averaged  only  about  four  and  a-half  inches. 

In  earliness  there  was  less  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  varieties  than  is  generally 
supposed,  the  Hungarian  being  but  little 
earlier  than  the  German  Millet.  The  first 
planting  of  the  German  Millet,  (April  20) 
had  begun  to  ripen  by  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  second  planting  of  a 
month  later,  was  then  out  of  blossom. 
That  sown  broadcast  at  the  same  time, 
was  about  a  week  later.  A  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  average  hight  of  2  stalk  and 
length  of  head  of  the  samples  of  three 
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leading  millets  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

AVERAGE  HIGHT  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF 

IN  FEET.  HEAD  IN  INCHES. 

Common,  5 

Hungarian,  :%  41^ 

German,  4%  8 

Hungarian  Millet  (H ungari an  Grass. ) 
— More  upon  this  variety  is  given  in  the 
comparison  under  German  Millet.  It 
ripened  a  little  earlier  than  that  variety, 
and  a  week  later  than  the  Common  Millet. 
The  samples  were  very  uniform  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  time  of  ripening,  much  more  so 
than  those  of  the  German  Millet.  The  seed 
of  Hungarian  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
its  containing  50  per  cent,  or  less,  of  dark 
grains.  The  variety  is  said  to  be  much 
earlier  and  much  more  leafy  than  German 
Millet,  but  the  differences  in  these  respects 
were  less  than  was  expected.  It  is  said  to 
afford  several  cuttings  in  a  season, while  the 
German  Millet  affords  but  one.  It  is  also 
recommended  as  being  better  adapted  than 
other  millets  to  light  soils,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  leaves 
and  the  smaller  amount  of  seed  produced. 

Common  Millet. — This  is  the  smallest 
and  earliest  of  the  millets  usually  grown. 


The  oval,  glossy  seeds  are  larger  than  those 
of  Hungarian,  and  contain  no  dark  grains. 
The  samples  sown  April  20,  were  dead-ripe 
August  26.  The  average  hight  was  33 4.  feet 
(shorter  than  Hungarian),  and  the  average 
length  of  the  heads,  five  inches,  being  a 
little  longer  than  those  of  Hungarian,  and 
about  half  the  length  of  those  of  Golden 
Wonder.  The  10  samples  from  seeds  from 
different  seedsmen  were  as  uniform  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  though  the  seeds  had  all  been 
obtained  from  one  source. 

Missouri  Millet. — Seed  was  obtained 
from  G.  W.  Stockell  &  Co.,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  the  only  seedsmen  offering  it, 
so  far  as  seen.  In  a  letter  the  firm  says 
that  this  millet  is  used  a  great  deal  in  that 
State,  mixed  with  Hungarian.  Stockell  & 
Co.,  consider  it  a  cross  between  Hungarian 
and  German  MiHet.  The  seed  furnished 
resembled  that  of  Hungarian,  except  that 
it  contained  no  dark  grains.  The  heads  as 
grown  resemble  German  Millet,  but  the 
plant  otherwise  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Hungarian. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


France. 

Le  Vivier-sur-mer. — The  crops  of  apples 
and  pears  here  were  very  short  last  year 
and  there  was  a  very  good  opportunity  to 
try  the  importation  of  American  fruit  in¬ 
to  France,  an  opportunity  chat  may  not  be 
met  soon  again.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
prices  realized  for  fruit  this  season:  I  have 
myself  sold  about  1,200  tons  of  cider  apples 
at  prices  ranging  from  150  to  170  francs  per 
ton  or  §29  to  §33  per  ton,  and  I  would  have 
sold  much  more  but  they  were  not  procur¬ 
able.  For  doing  business  in  the  fruit  line, 
I  suppose  one  must  go  over  to  the  country 
where  the  fruit  is  grown  and  buy,  pack  and 
ship  it  direct  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted. 
However,  I  do  not  give  up  the  idea  of  doing 
some  business  with  America  either  in  fruits 
or  in  seeds  that  I  am  growing  extensively. 
In  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  8,  under  the 
title :  “Cash  Crops  for  1890.”  on  page  S6,  Mr. 
L.  P.  H  ,  Hillier,  Canada,  writes  as  follows: 
“  The  only  specialty  we  have  in  this  town¬ 
ship  is  raising  fancy  peas  and  we  can  raise 
them  to  perfection.  Peas  are  the  best  cash 
crop  we  have.”  As  I  am  rather  interested 
in  raising  fancy  peas,  what  is  the  address 
of  this  correspondent,  so  that  I  can  write 
him  regarding  the  terms  on  which  he  is 
growing  peas?  •  r.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  desired  address  has  been 
sent  this  correspondent.  Those  who  wish 
to  correspond  with  him  may  do  so  through 


the  R.  N.-Y.  The  paper  is  read  and  studied 
in  26  countries  besides  our  own.  We  quite 
frequently  receive  letters  like  the  above 
and  they  all  teach  us  that  our  farmers 
have  as  yet  but  .a  faint  idea  of  the  foreign 
trade  that  can  be  built  up  with  other 
countries.  We  are  speaking  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  now — we  assume  that  manufacturers 
are  fully  capable  of  pushing  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  County, 
March  3. — Old  winter  is  here  at  last.  The 
first  sleighing  of  the  season  came  last  week. 
We  have  six  inches  of  snow  now.  Sunday 
morning — March  2 — was  the  coldest  day  so 
far,  15  degrees  below  zero.  On  only  three 
mornings  this  winter  has  the  mercury  been 
below  zero.  Winter  wheat,  though  some¬ 
what  injured,  is  reasonably  certain  to  sur 
vive  the  winter  now.  The  acreage  is  less 
than  usual  as  the  weather  was  extremely 
dry  in  sowing  time.  Steers  for  pasturing 
next  summer  are  in  great  demand  and 
scarce.  Prices  of  both  cattle  and  hogs  are 
improving  and  farmers  are  hopefully  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  better  times.  There  isn’t 
the  least  doubt  that  help  is  needed  much 
by  destitute  farmers  in  North  and  South 
Dakota.  I  know  personally  of  some  cases. 
But  there  are  other  evils  worse  than 
droughts  or  frosts,  and  if  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  as  in  1889,  continue  to  be  squandered 
yearly  in  the  saloons  instead  of  being  used 
to  buy  fruit,  vegetables  and  other  farm 
produce  together  with  clothing,  etc.,  legiti¬ 
mate  branches  of  business,  being  robbed  of 
this  immense  capital,  will  languish  and 
prices  will  decline  until  the  cry  of  overpro¬ 
duction  is  raised  again.  As  long  as  people 
go  hungry  and  cold  it  is  underconsumption 
which  causes  the  trouble,  and  this  is  gener¬ 
ally  due  to  the  liquor  traffic.  High  license 
in  this  State  is  of  no  value  in  lessening  the 
evil.  It  only  tends  to  make  a  monopoly  of 
the  business  and  more  drugs  are  used  to 
make  a  cheaper  drink  and  more  profit.  In 
Kansas  if  a  man  is  found  drunk  he  can  be 
imprisoned  till  he  will  tell  who  sold  him 
the  liquor  and  the  fine  is  doubled  each  time. 
That  soon  breaks  up  the  liquor  trade  and 
is  a  better  way  to  get  revenue  than  by 
license.  Farmers  should  awake,  for  the 
drink  evil  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
prosperity.  Our  county  has  had  four  or 
five  costly  whisky  murder  trials,  w.  s.  s. 

Indiana. 

New  Albany,  Floyd  County,  March  8.— 
The  winter  was  very  mild  and  warm  here 
till  the  first  of  this  month ;  then  it  set  in 
with  the  heaviest  snow  storm  of  the  season 
on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Peaches  and 
early  plums  were  nearly  all  out  in  full 
bloom  when  the  blizzard  struck  us  and 
consequently  were  all  killed.  I  fear  the 
wheat,  too,  is  damaged,  but  can’t  tell  yet. 

H.  B. 

Kansas. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  February 
22.— In  reading  the  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  nothing 
in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Castor 
Bean,  and  as  the  first  of  April  is  about  the 
best  time  to  plant,  I  will  describe  the  prac¬ 
tice  followed  here.  The  ground  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  Castor 
Bean  is  a  light,  loose  loam,  our  red  land 
being  the  best.  The  ground  is  plowed  as 
for  corn,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  in  hills 
about  three  feet  apart,  two  to  three  beans 
in  a  hill.  This  should  be  done  shortly  after 
oats  are  sowed,  as  it  takes  two  or  three 
weeks  for  the  seeds  to  sprout.  There  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  seeds  rotting  in  the 
ground  as  the  oil  in  them  protects  them. 
When  the  bean  is  three  or  four  inches  high 
the  land  should  be  cultivated  the  same  as 
for  corn.  About  the  middle  of  August  the 
lower  beans  on  the  first  or  center  branches 
will  commence  to  turn  brown  and  snap  out 
and  must  then  be  cared  for  or  a  large  part 
of  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.  Skip  20  rows 
and  go  over  the  21st  with  the  wagon  ;  pick 
from  both  sides  of  the  wagon,  taking  all 
the  pods  that  show  brown  beans  on  the 
lower  ends  of  the  stems ;  follow  this  up  in 
about  a  week  or  10  days.  This  will  have  to 
be  done  three  or  four  times  before  all  are 
gathered.  Scrape  off  the  top  of  the  ground 
till  it  is  solid  for  a  bean  bed,  throw  the 
beans  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  will  soon 
thrash  them  out.  Clean  them  in  the  wind, 
or,  better,  with  a  fanning-mill,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  market.  The  yield  is 
from  about  10  to  15  bushels  to  the  acre,  the 
writer  having  one  year  got  67  bushels  from 
three  acres.  Beans  brought  last  fall  from 
§1.75  to  §2  per  bushel.  s.  e. 

Nebraska. 

Wabash,  Cass  County,  March  3. — We  are 
having  fine  weather.  We  have  had  no  snow 
or  rain.  We  raised  good  crops  last  year, 
but  prices  are  low  :  corn,  15  cents  ;  wheat, 


45  cents ;  oats,  14  cents ;  potatoes,  25  cents ; 
apples,  50  cents.  Most  of  our  apple  crop 
was  sold  in  the  fall  at  35  cents,  and  shipped 
east.  w.  h.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Shiloh,  Cumberland  County,  March  9. — 
The  peach  buds  were  all  well  swollen  before 
the  cold  weather  of  the  7th.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  to  22  degrees  below  freezing 
point  and  they  were  left  in  a  bad  condition. 
The  outcome  of  such  a  low  temperature 
cannot  be  safely  predicted  ;  but  it  is  not  at 
all  safe  to  predict  a  crop.  The  Le  Conte  and 
Keiffer  Pears  were  nearly  in  blossom,  as 
also  was  the  Kelsey  Plum,  but,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  blossoms  of  all  of  them  were 
killed  by  the  frost.  I  have  the  Kelsey 
Plum  (true)  and  find  it  as  hardy  as  the 
peach  ;  but  the  first  year  in  the  nursery  it 
is  not  entirely  hardy.  *  E.  M. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


BLIND  STAGGERS;  STOMACH  STAGGERS. 

J.  L.,  South  Point,  Idaho.— What  is  the 
matter  with  my  horses  ?  When  first  taken, 
they  seem  to  give  out  in  their  hips  and  backs 
and  the  first  symptoms  are  staggering  and 
stiffening  of  the  joints.  As  the  disease  pro¬ 
gresses  they  become  unable  to  walk,  and 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  they  do  not 
lie  down  until  they  are  stricken  with  death 
They  eat  all  the  time,  and  drink  all  the 
water  we  will  give  them.  They  are  sore  all 
over  and  continually  throw  their  heads 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  worst  afflicted 
little  sores  which  form  scabs  have  appeared. 
I  feed  marsh  hay  from  overflowed  land  and 
it  is  about  half  rushes.  It  was  cut  and 
stacked  in  a  good  season,  but  the  tops  of 
the  stacks  became  somewhat  moldy.  This 
was  fed  and  the  horses  seemed  to  prefer 
that  which  was  somewhat  moldy  to  the 
sound  hay.  This  is  the  only  thing  to  which 
I  can  attribute  their  illness. 

Ans. — The  horses  are  evidently  suffering 
from  blind  or  stomach  staggers,  due  to 
feeding  on  the  moldy,  coarse  marsh  hay. 
The  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
South  and  West,  owing  to  feeding  on  cer¬ 
tain  foods  containing  a  poisonous  principle 
which  tends  to  derange  and  paralyze  the 
stomach,  or,  more  commonly,  to  feeding  on 
coarse,  indigestible,  or  poorly  preserved 
food  which  acts  by  overloading  the  stomach. 
Place  all  the  horses  on  a  restricted,  sloppy 
or  mash  diet.  Then  give  each  affected 
animal  an  active  purgative  to  open  the 
bowels  and  unload  the  overloaded  stomach. 
To  each  adult  horse  may  be  given  one  ounce 
each  of  the  best  aloes  and  ginger  in  a  ball, 
or  as  a  drench  in  one  pint  of  water.  Large 
horses, if  quite  badly  affected, may  receive  1% 
ounce  of  the  aloes.  A  horse  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  usually  require  one-half  or  twice 
more  physic  to  purge  him  than  on  ordinary 
occasions.  Continue  the  mash  diet  until 
the  bowels  are  freely  moved.  Repeat  the 
dose  of  physic  in  36  hours  if  no  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  first  dose.  In  serious  or  ob¬ 
stinate  cases  rectal  injections  of  two  or 
three  quarts  of  warm  soap-suds  may  be 
given  every  two  or  four  hours  until  re¬ 
lieved.  Improvement  should  usually  fol¬ 
low  a  free  purging.  As  a  tonic,  to  assist  in 
regulating  the  deranged  system,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  powders  may  be  given :  Sulphate  of 
soda  one  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  and  pow¬ 
dered  gentian  each  eight  ounces,  powdered 
nux  vomica  four  ounces ;  mix.  Dose,  two 
table-spoonfuls  on  the  feed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing.  If  the  partial  paralysis  or  loss  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  hind  limbs  continues,  give  a 
course  of  the  nux  vomica  alone.  Begin 
with  doses  of  one  tea-spoonful  three  times 
daily  for  two  days.  Then  increase  the  dose 
by  one-half  tea-spooDful  each  succeeding 
two  days,  until  you  are  giving  doses  of 
three  tea-spoonfuls  three  times  daily,  which 
should  be  continued  but  a  few  days.  If  to¬ 
wards  the  last  of  this  course  of  treatment 
the  animal  becomes  nervous  or  twitching 
of  the  muscles  is  noticed,  the  nux  vomica 


must  be  discontinued,  or  only  one-half  of 
the  quantity  be  given.  Keep  constantly 
before  each  of  the  horses  a  small  box  of 
salt  and  a  bucket  of  good  cold  water.  The 
more  water  they  drink  the  better,  not  to 
exceed  a  bucketful  at  one  time.  When 
such  coarse,  indigestible  or  moldy  ’  hay 
must  be  fed  to  horses  it  should  be  given  in 
limited  quantity,  with  an  occasional  ration 
of  roots,  bran  mashes,  or  other  laxative 
food,  to  keep  the  bowels  open  and  the 
stomach  from  becoming  overloaded  and 
deranged.  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  noticed,  the  aloes  should 
be  given  and  followed  by  a  laxative  diet 
until  the  animals  have  fully  recovered. 
Free  access  at  all  times  to  salt  and  good 
drinking  water  will  assist  materially  in 
warding  off  the  disease. 

DIFFICULTY  IN  CHURNING. 

L.  V.  M.,  Farmville,  No.  Carolina.— I 
have  a  valuable  full-blooded  Ayrshire  cow 
that  gave  milk  last  summer  and  fall  from 
which  we  made  very  fine  butter,  but  for 
the  last  three  months  or  more,  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  any  butter  from  her 
cream  by  any  amount  of  churning.  The 
cream  appears  to  be  perfectly  good,  but 
after  considerable  churning  it  becomes 
stiff  and  frothy,  more  like  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  than  anything  else,  and  no 
amount  of  churning  will  bring  any  butter. 
We  have  tried  the  cream  at  different  stages, 
— very  sour,  partially  sour  and  perfectly 
sweet — but  the  result  is  the  same  in  each 
case.  The  cow  is  fed  on  good  hay,  fodder, 
shucks  and  cotton  seed,  and  gets  salt 
nearly  every  day.  What  is  the  trouble 
with  the  cow  and  what  is  a  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

As  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  past  three  months  to 
warrant  any  supposition  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  milk, 
although  nothing  is  said  upon  this  point, 
the  cause  is  doubtless  in  the  feeding.  It 
may,  however,  be  that  the  cream  has  been 
kept  too  warm,  as  this  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  this  condition  of  the  cream.  If 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  has  been 
above  62  degrees,  that  would  account  for 
the  difficulty.  But  the  foods  given  may 
easily  be  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  for  good  hay 
in  Pitt  County,  N.  C.,  may  not  be  exactly 
right  for  making  good  butter  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  If  it  is  good  clover  hay,  it  would  be 
all  right,  but  if  it  is  Red-top  hay  it  would 
not,  being  deficient  in  butter-making  ele¬ 
ments  and  general  nutritive  properties.  If 
the  fodder  (blades  1  suppose)  has  been 
injured  by  the  early  frosts  which  prevailed 
last  fall,  that  would  be  another  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty,  and  so  would  the  use 
of  cotton  seed,  and  corn  shucks  which 
have  a  large  quantity  of  indigestible  matter 
in  them.  Another  point  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  cow  is  watered.  Impure  water 
would  tend  to  this  condition  of  the  cream. 
Not  knowing  precisely  how  the  case  is,  it 
can  only  be  suggested  that  if  the  cow  is  fed 
on  good  hay,  cut  in  a  fodder-cutter  and 
wetted  and  mixed  with  two  quarts  or  more 
of  corn  meal  finely  ground  and  one  quart 
of  cotton- seed  meal,  twice  a  day,  one  of  the 
feeds  having  a  small  handful  of  salt  in  it, 
and  the  blades  and  shucks  are  given  for  the 
rest  of  the  feeds,  and  the  milk  and  cream  are 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  or  more 
than  60  to  62  degrees,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  butter  at  this  season 
by  25  to  30  minutes’  churning.  One  point 
is  specially  worth  noting.  This  is  that  cot¬ 
ton  seed  has  a  large  quantity  of  oil  in  it 
and  more  than  the  meal  has  after  the  oil  is 
pressed  out.  As  oils  or  fats  in  the  food 
pass  directly  into  the  milk  without  change, 
they  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
butter,  and  as  the  frothing  in  the  churn  is 
caused  by  the  inability  of  the  butter  to 
separate,  by  reason  of  its  softness  and  the 
formation  of  an  emulsion  in  the  churn, 
and  the  more  it  is  beaten  in  the  churn¬ 
ing,  the  more  the  butter  will  not  separate, 
it  may  be  that  the  cotton  seed  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  difficulty.  If  this  is  the 
case,  to  add  some  cold  water  to  the  cream 
to  reduce  it  to  55  degrees  might  remove  the 
trouble.  Before  changing  the  feed  this 
might  be  tried.  A  pure  Ayrshire  cow’s 
milk  has  much  smaller  fat  globules  than 
the  average,  and  hence  the  difficulty  com¬ 
plained  of  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  with 
a  Jersey  cow’s  cream. 

PROBABLY  GLANDERS. 

B.,  Clinton  County,  Mich. — In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1888  some  small  horses  were  shipped 
to  this  place  from  Idaho  and  sold  through 
the  neighborhood.  When  they  first  came 
they  looked  well,  but  as  the  pasture  failed  in 
the  fall  some  of  the  yearlings  ran  down  and 
died.  One  lot  of  four  mares  and  six  year- 
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ling  colts  were  owned  by  a  farmer  near 
here.  One  of  the  yearlings  died  during  the 
first  winter.  He  was  poor  when  he  was 
bought,  and  though  he  ate  well  and  was 
well  cared  for  he  ran  down  until  he  died. 
His  stable  mate  has  done  well,  and  is  to 
all  appearances  all  right.  Two  of  the  mares 
were  broken  to  work  and  all  are  in  good 
condition.  Two  of  the  mares  raised  colts 
last  summer.  The  colts  looked  well,  and  the 
mares  appeared  to  be  well.  They  have 
run  in  a  yard  with  a  good  warm  shed,  and 
have  been  fed  wild  hay  and  some  corn  and 
wheat  bran.  One  has  occasionally  had  a 
slight  discharge  from  one  nostril  as  if  she 
had  cold  or  catarrh.  She  suddenly  became 
lame  in  her  hind  legs  ;  it  seemed  to  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  a  full  step  forward  with  the  hind 
feet.  She  was  tied  in  a  warm  stable  and 
feu  oats  and  bran  with  tame  hay.  She  ate 
well  but  fell  away  rapidly  and  now,  at  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks,  she  is  very  poor  and 
weak.  The  discharge  at  the  nose  continues 
and  her  legs  are  swollen  and  stiff,  particu¬ 
larly  the  hind  ones.  A  two-year-old  geld¬ 
ing  that  was  poor  when  a  yearling  became 
lame  in  the  hindlegs  early  in  the  fall:  he 
also  had  a  discharge  at  tne  nose.  His 
breath  smelled  like  that  of  a  person  who 
has  catarrh  in  a  very  bad  form.  Some 
rough  spots  on  his  legs  upon  being  exam 
ined  proved  to  be  dead  skin  and  when  re¬ 
moved  running  sores  were  disclosed.  He 
had  a  good  appetite  but  fell  away  rapidly 
and  was  killed.  A  two-year-old  filly  that 
has  always  been  smart  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  now  slightly  lame  in  her  hind  legs 
and  looks  a  little  gaunt.  There  is  no  dis¬ 
charge  and  she  eats  all  right.  These  horses 
have  run  together  in  a  pasture,  and  since 
the  beginning  of  winter  have  been  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  a  yard  with  shingled,  tight  board 
sheds,  and  they  have  eaten  from  the  same 
feed  boxes.  As  each  was  discovered  to  be 
sick,  it  was  separated  from  the  others. 
What  ails  the  animals  and  what  should  be 
done  for  them? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  history  and  symptoms  of  these  cases 
are  strongly  suspicious  of  glanders  and 
farcy,  but  not  sufficiently  characteristic 
and  definite  to  enable  me  to  give  a  positive 
diagnosis  without  a  personal  examination. 
Owing  to  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
disease,  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  in  a 
competent  veterinarian  to  ascertain  the 
true  nature  of  the  outbreak. 

BLUE  MILK. 

Several  Subscribers. — “I  have  had  quite 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  this  winter  with 
both  cream  and  milk  of  a  blue  tint.  Both 
seem  to  be  as  rich  and  high-colored  as  the 
products  sold  by  different  dairymen  round 
about  us,  but  the  difference  in  the  looks 
hurts  the  sale  of  mine  very  materially. 
Having  had  many  years’  experience  in  car¬ 
ing  for  cows,  I  am  certain  that  mine  get 
all  necessary  attention  as  regards  feed, 
etc.  I  notice  quite  a  number  of  adver¬ 
tised  butter  colors ;  does  the  Rural  think 
any  of  these  could  be  used  in  successful 
way  to  remedy  what  is  referred  to  ?  ” 
ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

Blue  milk  is  a  special  indication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  a  cow.  The  milk  is  yielded  in 
abundance,  but  it  is  deficient  in  caseine, 
which  gives  the  peculiar  color  to  good 
milk.  As  this,  if  existing,  is  an  extremely 
important  point,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
send  a  sample  of  the  milk  for  analysis  to 
the  experiment  station  in  your  State.  The 
milk  might  no  doubt  be  colored  by  mixing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  good  liquid 
butter  coloring  with  a  quart  of  it  and  then 
stirring  this  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  milk, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  this  might  be 
thought  objectionable.  Nothing  is  said 
about  feeding,  and  this  is  quite  important. 
If  buckwheat  bran  which  is  a  good  milk¬ 
making  food  for  quantity,  but  bad  for 
quality  and  color,  is  given,  that  might  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  If  the  cows  are  healthy,  corn- 
meal  will  be  found  the  best  food  for  mak¬ 
ing  well  colored  milk,  with  sound  clover 
hay.  Tuberculosis  is  far  more  prevalent 
than  is  supposed,  and  as  it  is  infectious, 
it  will  soon  affect  every  cow  in  a  herd,  and 
that  the  cows  are  thus  affected  seems  to  be 
the  most  probable  cause  of  the  color  of  the 
milk.  This  disease  is  more  frequent  in  the 
mesentery  of  the  bowels  than  in  the  lungs ; 
but  the  effect  of  it  is  the  same  ;  the  udder 
is  also  frequently  diseased,  and  in  this  case 
the  milk  is  especially  dangerous.  Copious 
milkers  with  slender  frames,  thin,  fine 
skin,  large,  bright  eyes,  and  a  generally 
delicate  build  are  most  subject  to  this 
most  serious  disorder.  Authorities  differ 
somewhat  in  regard  to  the  unwholesome 
character  of  the  milk ;  but  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  opinion  and  belief  is  that  the  milk 
of  such  cows  is  not  fit  for  use. 


SCAB  IN  SHEEP. 

J.  B.  S.,  Anderson,  N.  F.— Early  last 
fall  I  began  feeding  my  sheep  a  mixture  of 
corn,  rye  and  oats.  They  soon  began  to  pull 
their  wool.  Some  of  the  bare  spots  are 
solid  scab,  especially  on  the  belly.  What  is 
the  trouble  ? 

ANS.— These  symptoms  indicate  that  the 
sheep  are  suffering  from  scab,  a  parasitic 
disease  which  seems  at  the  present  time  to 
be  more  prevalent  than  usual.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  warm  weather  which  is  fav¬ 
orable  to  the  increase  of  the  minute  insect 
which  causes  the  disorder.  The  insect  is  a 
mite  which  burrows  under  the  skin  and 
causes  an  exudation  of  serum  which  dries 
and  forms  the  scabs  or  crusts  and  which 
causes  the  wool  to  fall  off.  This  disease  is 
contagious  and  will  spread  through  the 
flock  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it 
at  once.’  The  best  remedy  is  to  dip  the 
sheep  in  a  preparation  which  kills  the  par¬ 
asite  and  heals  the  sores.  The  liquid  car¬ 
bolic  dip  prepared  by  Lawford  &  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  is  the  most  effectual  and  the 
cheapest ;  it  is  easily  prepared  by  diluting 
the  liquid  according  to  directions,  with  40 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  The  sneep  are 
dipped  into  it  and  it  is  thoroughly  well 
worked  into  the  wool  and  the  scabby  spots 
which  are  broken  off  by  rubbing  with  a 
corn-cob  until  the  mites  which  harbor  in 
the  skin  are  reached.  A  dip  in  common  use 
is  made  by  steeping  one  pound  of  strong 
tobacco  to  each  gallon  of  boiling  water  and 
adding  four  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
The  liquid  is  well  stirred  until  it  cools  down 
to  120  degrees  when  the  sheep  are  dipped 
in  it  as  above  mentioned.  A  vat  or  tub  is 
used  for  the  dipping,  and  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  the  surplus  liquor  is  squeezed  out  of 
the  wool  on  a  suitable  platform  so  arranged 
that  the  drainage  is  run  into  the  vat.  The 
heat  is  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  liquid  from 
a  boiler  kept  nearby.  If  there  are  lambs 
these  should  be  dipped  if  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  the  whole 
flock  should  be  treated  for  the  same  reason. 

“THE  CHINESE  SACRED  LILY.” 

J.  R.  Jr.,  Brookfield,  Mass.— I  have  a 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  which  has  bloomed. 
Can  the  bulb  be  kept  for  future  use  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  so  called,  is  a 
form  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  closely  allied  to 
if  not  identical  with  the  variety  named 
Grand  Emperor.  It  may  be  grown  in  pots 
of  earth  like  other  Polyanthus  Narcissuses 
or  in  vessels  filled  with  water  as  hyacinths 
are  often  grown.  The  usual  way  is  to  fill 
a  basin  or  bowl  half  full  of  pebbles  and 
then  fill  up  with  water,  and  into  this  place 
one  or  more  bulbs  of  the  “Sacred  Lily.” 
They  make  rapid  growth  and  bloom  freely  ; 
and  each  bulb  has  two  or  more  side  bulbs  or 
off-shoots,  and  all  of  these  bloom  too  the  fi  rst 
year  after  they  are  imported.  The  growth 
made  in  the  soil  is  moderately  firm,  and  if 
the  plants  are  kept  in  healthy  vigor  for 
several  weeks  after  they  have  done  bloom¬ 
ing,  they  may  bloom  again  a  little  next 
year.  Those  grown  in  basins  filled  with 
pebbles  and  water,  however,  make  a  pret¬ 
tier  and  faster  growth  the  first  year  after 
they  have  been  imported,  than  do  those 
grown  in  soil,  and  they  bloom  quite  as 
well,  too  ;  but  their  whole  growth— leaves 
and  flowers— is  more  flimsy,  and  the  bulbs 
are  too  enervated  to  be  worth  much.to  keep 
over  for  further  use.  Commercial  florists 
on  Long  Island,  who  have  grown  them  by 
the  thousand  for  cut  flowers,  throw  away 
the  bulbs  after  forcing  them.  Planting 
them  out-of-doors  in  favorable  localities 
and  situations  would  recuperate  them  after 
a  few  years,  but  as  they  are  not  hardy  in 
the  North,  planting  out-of-doors  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Any  of  the  set  of  narcissuses  to 
which  this  belongs  are  not  hardy  in  the 
North.  Now  and  then  some  may  squeeze 
through  a  winter,  but  never  many. 

RAISING  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

J.  A.  B.,  St.  Catherines,  Canada.— 1. 
How  can  early  tomatoes  be  grown?  2.  How 
should  a  green-house  be  built  for  growing 
them  on  a  large  scale?  3.  Would  bottom 
heat  be  needed?  4.  Is  there  any  way  of 
heating  hot-beds  with  hot  water? 

ANSWERED  BY  WM.  PERKINS. 

1.  Prepare  your  hot-bed  at  once,  (my 
early  tomato  plants  are  an  inch  high  now, 
March  5,)  and  sow  six  rows  of  seed  under 
a  3x6-foot  sash.  Each  row  will  give  about 
100  plants.  Transplant  the  plants  when 
about  four  inches  high  into  another  hot¬ 
bed,  setting  them  four  inches  apart  each 
way.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  at 
least  six  inches  of  enriched  soil  on  top  of 
the  hot  manure,  or  the  roots  will  soon 
reach  it  and  the  plants  will  wither.  By 
this  method  one  will  have  very  early  toma¬ 
toes.  2.  I  have  tried  to  raise  tomato  plants 


in  a  small  green-house,  but  the  plants  be¬ 
ing  so  far  from  the  glass  were  very 
slender  and  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those 
raised  in  hot-beds.  3.  Bottom  heat  is  not 
essential,  although  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ground  should  be  warm  or  the  seed  will 
be  very  slow  in  germinating.  4.  I  have 
seen  hot-beds  heated  by  hot  water,  by  hav¬ 
ing  V -shaped  troughs  running  under  the 
bed,  the  hot  water  running  from  a  small 
boiler  down  on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  back 
on  the  other  into  the  boiler.  But  this  plan 
did  not  work  satisfactorily.  I  believe  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  for  J.  A.  B.  to  raise 
his  early  tomato  plants  even  on  a  large 
scale,  is  by  the  use  of  hot-beds,  unless  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  procure  hot  ma¬ 
nure.  I  find  it  a  very  easy  way  to  grow 
mine  for  my  own  use,  besides  selling  a  good 
many  thousand  plants. 

RAISING  SUNFLOWERS. 

D.  W.  N.,  Indianapolis.— 1.  What  kind 
of  soil  is  best  for  sunflowers,  or  will  they 
do  well  in  any  soil  ?  2.  Have  they  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  the  soil  ?  3.  How  and 
when  ought  seed  to  be  planted  ?  4.  What 
is  the  method  of  thrashing'?  5.  What 
amount  per  acre  is  the  average  crop  ?  6. 
What  is  the  seed  usually  worth  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  C.  L.  ALLEN. 

1.  The  seeds  of  the  sunflower  of  com¬ 
merce  are  mostly  of  the  variety  known  as 
Large  Russian,  and  can  be  raised  in  any 
soil  where  corn  will  grow,  but  they  prefer  a 
deep,  rich,  lively  loam,  rich  with  alkali ;  in 
none  other  will  it  yield  a  satisfactory  crop 
of  seed.  2.  The  sunflower,  being  a  strong¬ 
growing  plant,  and  taking  from  the  soil 
so  much  matter,  must,  of  necessity,  exhaust 
it.  The  loss  to  the  soil  is  largely  alkali, 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  whep 
the  stalks  are  burned  the  ash  will  contain 
10  per  cent,  of  this  element.  3.  The  seed 
should  be  planted  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  plant  corn,  but  leave  but  one  plant  in 
a  hill,  or  one  plant  on  each  four  square 
feet.  The  seed  should  be  planted  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  for 
working.  4.  Thrash  with  the  flail  and 
clean  in  a  fan-mill.  5.  On  good  soil  50 
bushels  per  acre  can  be  obtained  and 
ought:  this  is  probably  rather  above  the 
average.  6.  The  price  is  variable ;  the 
grower  should  get  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per 
bushel  of  25  pounds.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  at  not  more  than  60  cents  for  25 
pounds. 

LOSS  OF  HAIR  IN  A  COW  :  FOAMING  CREAM. 

E.  O.,  (no  address.) — What  is  the  cause 
of  co.ws  casting  their  hair  in  winter  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  very  thin  milk,  and 
when  the  cream  is  churned  it  rises  in  the 
crock  like  yeast  and  yields  very  little 
butter  ?  Would  too  much  salt  cause  the 
trouble  ?  Would  using  the  card  and  brush 
cause  it  ?  The  cows  are  fed  on  good  hay 
and  corn-fodder  and  run  to  an  oat  straw 
stack  when  the  weather  is  fair.  They  have 
a  ration  of  four  quarts  daily  of  chopped 
corn  and  oats  with  wheat  bran,  equal  parts. 

Ans. — The  feeding  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Good  milk  cannot  be  made  if 
straw  is  fed.  Only  good  clover  hay  with 
such  grain  food  as  is  mentioned  and  a  warm 
stable  must  be  provided  if  good  milk  and 
butter  are  desired.  Cows  naturally  shed 
their  coats  at  this  season,  and  the  unseason¬ 
able  warmth  has  made  this  change  of  coat 
premature.  Too  much  salt  is  injurious 
and  causes  such  an  excessive  action  of  the 
kidneys,  through  which  it  is  discharged 
from  the  system,  as  to  produce  disease  of 
the  skin,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  one 
reason  for  the  loss  of  hair.  One  ounce  of 
salt  twice  a  week  is  enough  for  a  cow  that 
is  fed  on  dry  fodder  with  grain  food.  The 
effect  of  excess  of  salt  is  to  cause  a  large 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  blood  by  which  it 
is  impoverished,  and  such  diseases  as 
scurvy  are  due  to  it. 

LAMENESS  FROM  FOUNDER  IN  A  HORSE. 

E.  E.  T.,  Wilton,  Wls.— P have  a  mare 
that  is  tender-footed  from  the  effects  of 
founder  several  years  ago.  1.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do  to  relieve  the  soreness  ?  2. 
Should  I  keep  her  shod ;  if  so,  should  I  use 
light  or  heavy  shoes?  3.  Where  can  I 
obtain  a  reliable  book  on  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle  and  treatment  of  the  same  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Generally,  yes.  But  you  should 
have  given  a  careful  description  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  feet  if  you  desired  a 
specific  course  of  treatment  advised.  A 
foundered  foot  may  have  assumed  any  one 
of  50  or  more  conditions  during  the  “sev¬ 
eral  years.”  Try  the  application  of  a  can- 
tharides  or  fly  blister  around  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  foot  just  above  the  hoof,  and 
repeat  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
four  or  six  weeks  if  any  relief  is  aflorded. 
If  the  hoof  is  dry  and  brittle,  apply  daily  a 


hoof  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  pine  tar 
and  vaseline  melted  together.  2.  Shoe 
without  calks.  If  the  sole  has  become 
weak  or  flattened  a  heavy  bar-shoe  with  a 
broad  web  to  protect  the  sole  will  probably 
be  desirable.  If  the  sole  is  convex,  the  in¬ 
ner  border  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  shoe 
should  be  beveled  off  slightly.  3.  “The 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser”  by  Hr. 
James  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Price  $3.00. 

THE  SAP  OF  TREES. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— What  becomes 
of  the  sap  that  flows  so  freely  in  some  kinds 
of  trees  and  vines  during  early  spring,  or 
even  in  warm  days  in  winter  ? 

ANS. — The  sap  of  trees  ascending  from 
the  roots,  is  water  from  the  soil,  holding 
in  solution  the  mineral  elements  which  are 
required  for  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
probably  others.  The  selective  power  of 
the  roots  in  taking  up  the  soil  water  is  not 
fully  determined.  That  they  have  such  a 
power,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  probable. 
This  crude  sap,  passing  up  through  the 
“sap  wood,”  dissolves  the  soluble  matter 
deposited  in  the  wood  the  previous  season, 
and]carries  it  upward  to  the  opening  leaves, 
where  it  is  exposed  to  air  and  light  and  by 
their  action  becomes  organized,  or  prepared 
for  organization,  as  material  for  growth. 
In  some  species  of  trees  the  ascending  sap 
finds  the  semi-organized  matter  it  takes  up 
to  be  mainly  sugar,  or  a  substance  easily 
changed  to  sugar.  In  other  species  the 
similar  material  takes  a  different  form, 
but  in  all  it  is  eventually  transformed  into 
woody  material,  or  other  cellular  matter 
making  up  the  structure  of  the  tree,  its 
leaves  and  its  fruit.  Sap  carrying  this 
matter  mostly  in  the  form  of  sugar  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  fluid  and  flows  more  freely  from 
wounds  than  other  sap. 

THE  SUFFOLK  PUNCH  HORSE. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  J).— What  is  a 
brief  history  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  breed  of 
horses,  and  who  is  a  breeder  of  them? 

Ans. — In  England  the  Suffolk  Punch  is, 
par  excellence,  an  agricultural  horse.  He 
is  uniformly  of  a  chestnut  or  sorrel  color, 
not  so  large  as  the  Shire  or  Clydesdale,  but 
compactly  built,  round-bodied,  short-legged 
and  rather  light-boned  for  his  weight.  The 
Suffolk  is  probably  the  best  established  of 
the  heavy  breeds  of  English  draft  horses ; 
but  it  is  not  so  widely  popular  as  the  Shire 
or  Clyde,  and  the  foreign  demand  for 
horses  of  this  breed  has  been  much  less 
than  for  either  of  the  others.  Still  in  many 
parts  of  England,  the  Suffolk  Punch  is  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  the  Shire,  Clyde  or 
Percheron  for  agricultural  work,  as  he  is 
nimble  and  quick,  a  fast  walker  and  a  good 
keeper.  Youatt  says  the  rare  excellence  of 
the  Suffolk  horse  consists  in  its  nimbleness 
of  action  and  the  honesty  and  continuance 
with  which  it  exerts  itself  at  a  dead  pull. 
Importations  of  this  breed  into  the  United 
States  have  been  small  and  have  not  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Several  volumes 
of  a  stud  book  of  the  breed  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  last  dozen  years.  Messrs. 
Galbraith  Bros.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  are 
breeders  of  Suffolk  Punch  horses. 

TREATMENT  OF  MANURE  IN  LARGE  PILES. 

J.  A.  P..  South  Bend,  Ind.— I  have  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  manure  from  a  livery  stable 
where  marsh  hay  is  used  for  bedding. 
What  is  hauled  in  spring  and  summer 
must  be  kept  in  large  piles.  Will  plaster 
keep  it  from  spoiling?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  manage  it? 

Ans.— Plaster  will  keep  it  moist  enough 
for  the  best  results.  The  manure  should 
be  tramped  or  solidified  and  water  should 
be  added  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation, 
then  plaster  or  earth  should  be  applied. 
The  best  way  to  handle  the  manure 
described  would  be  to  pave  and  cement  an 
area  sufficiently  large  upon  which  the  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  piled.  The  bottom  should  de¬ 
scend  gently  to  a  small  water-tight  cistern 
or  well  holding  four  to  six  barrels.  If  the 
rain  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  little  leach¬ 
ing  into  the  well,  then  add  water  enough 
so  that  a  few  barrels  of  leachings  will  ap¬ 
pear  each  week.  Pump  this  back  on  to  the 
top  of  the  pile  from  time  to  time.  This 
will  destroy  most  of  the  weed  seeds,  rot  the 
manure  and  prevent  serious  loss.  Cover 
the  cemented  floor  during  the  winter  with 
manure  sufficient  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

SOIL  FOR  A  PEAR  ORCHARD. 

J.  If7.  JET.,  Parry,  III.— I  have  a  piece  of 
sandy  land  with  a  clay  subsoil  on  which  1 
desire  to  plant  a  pear  orchard  in  April.  It 
has  been  heavily  manured  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  for  eight  or  10  years.  Is  it  too  fertile 
for  a  pear  orchard?  The  varieties  I  have 
selected  are  the  Keiffer  and  Le  Conte.  Are 
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they  the  best  for  market?  Will  the  trees 
bear  the  third  year  from  the  nursery? 

ANSWERED  BY  N.  OHMER. 

This  correspondent  will,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  make  a  great  mistake  by  planting 
pear  trees  in  the  soil  he  describes.  From 
my  somewhat  extensive  experience  I  think 
the  land  is  entirely  too  highly  manured  for 
pear  trees.  They  would  most  certainly  die 
of  blight  by  the  time  they  would  be  large 
enough  to  bear  fruit.  Better  burn  the  trees 
than  to  plant  them  in  such  soil.  I  would 
not  object  to  planting  some  KeifTers,  but  I 
would  not  plant  Le  Contes  in  this  locality: 
they  might,  however,  do  well  in  J.  W.II.’s 
locality.  Rich  clay  loam  I  consider  best 
for  pears.  I  would  not  plant  a  large  or¬ 
chard  on  any  other  soil,  but  I  might  plant 
a  few  trees. 

TE8TING  COWS  ;  THE  BEST  FEED  FOR 
BUTTER. 

IF.  J.  S.,  Hickory,  N.  C.—l  want  to  test 
my  Jersey  cow;  what  would  be  the  best 
food  for  butter  ? 

Ans.— The  testing  of  a  cow  to  be  of  any 
use  should  be  complete  in  every  point. 
Thus,  first,  the  cow  should  be  tested  on  her 
regular  feed,  noting  any  change  in  tem¬ 
perature  that  may  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  result.  Then  gradually  increase  the 
feed  week  by  week,  noting  the  result ;  when 
the  highest  yield  is  noted,  continue  it  as 
long  as  may  be  desirable.  The  best  butter¬ 
making  food  is  corn-meal  with  one-fourth 
of  its  bulk  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  pea-meal. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  overfeed,  which 
will  decrease  the  yield  if  the  feeding  passes 
the  point  of  healthful  digestion.  Jersey 
cows  differ  in  this  respect  and  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  largest  yield  that  is  the  most 
profitable.  If  the  cow  can  digest  as  much 
food,  eight  quarts  of  corn-meal  and  two 
quarts  of  cotton-seed  meal  or  four  quarts 
of  pea-meal  will  probably  be  the  profitable 
limit  for  a  good  ordinary  Jersey. 

OBSTRUCTION  IN  A  TEAT. 

IF.  E.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.—l  couldn’t  get  a 
drop  of  milk  from  one  teat  of  a  valuable 
fresh  cow.  By  means  of  a  steel  probe  I 
made  an  opening  into  her  bag.  A  curtain 
appeared  to  have  been  formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bag  so  that  no  milk  could  enter 
the  teat.  At  present  the  milk  enters  the 
teat  very  slowly  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
milk  the  affected  teat.  The  bag  is  not 
caked.  What  should  be  done  ?  Would  the 
use  of  milking  tubes  be  advisable  ? 

Ans. — Two  or  three  openings  might  be 
carefully  made  through  the  membrane 
with  the  probe,  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the 
milk.  The  probe  should  be  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  size 
may  be  varied  somewhat  according  to  the 
size  of  the  orifice  at  the  lower  end,  through 
which  the  probe  should  pass  quite  readily. 
If  it  does  not,  the  teat  may  be  relaxed  by 
bathing  with  hot  water  after  which  the 
probe  will  pass  more  readily.  The  use  of 
the  milking  tube  for  a  time  might  enlarge 
the  opening  so  as  to  increase  the  milk  flow. 

SEEDING  WET  LANDS. 

Subscriber,  Tihincbeck,  N.  Y.—l  have  a 
field  of  corn  ground  that  is  quite  wet ;  soil 
a  clay  loam ;  I  wish  to  put  oats  on  it  in  the 
spring  ;  and  seed  for  mowing.  What  seed, 
and  in  what  quantity  should  I  use  per  acre, 
and  what  brand  and  quantity  of  Mapes 
manure  should  be  applied  ? 

Ans.— Sow  or,  preferably,  drill  1%  bush¬ 
el  of  oats  per  acre.  Seed  with  seven 
pounds  of  Timothy  and  one  to  two  pounds 
of  Red-top  per  acre  immediately  after  the 
drill.  If  the  land  is  wet  or  likely  to 
run  together  do  not  roll.  If  it  is 
a  little  late  aud  the  ground  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dry  then  roll  after  seeding. 
Of  Mapes’s  complete  manure  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  may  be  used ;  the  more 
put  on  the  more  likelihood  of  a  good  seeding 
and  the  more  danger  of  lodged  oats.  The 
amount  of  fertilizer  used  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  somewhat  by  the  present  fertility  of 
the  land. 

MANURE  IN  PITS. 

O.  A.  O.,— Has  the  R.  N.-Y.  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  suitable  manure  when  tho 
supply  of  animal  manure  is  small ;  while 
straw  and  hay  are  plenty  aud  cheap  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  had  much  personal 
experience  in  this  line,  but  we  have  known 
farmers  who  obtained  goodresultsfroni  rot- 
tingstraw  in  pits.  These  pits  were  built  so 
that  they  received  the  drainage  from  barn¬ 
yard,  hog  pens,  etc.  ;  over  the  top  of  the  pits 
logs  were  placed  and  the  straw  wras  piled  on 
them.  A  pump  ran  down  to  the  water  in 
the  pit  and  as  the  straw  was  piled  up  the 
water  was  pumped  out  over  it.  This  wet¬ 
ting  and  piling  was  kept  up  till  the  straw 
yvas  high  enough.  Then  it  was  cov¬ 


ered  with  a  layer  about  six  inches 
thick  of  muck  or  plaster  and  left  to  rot, 
being  wet  down  from,  time  to  time.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  scatter  a  quantity  of  ground 
bone  through  the  straw  while  piling  it  up. 

FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

L.  M.  S.,  St.  Catherines,  Ont. — By  plac¬ 
ing  a  cold-frame  over  a  strawberry  patch, 
could  the  strawberries  be  forced  successful¬ 
ly  or  would  they  draw  up  too  much?  And 
which  would  be  the  better — glass  or  cotton 
sash  ? 

Ans. — No  doubt  the  above  process  would 
hasten  the  crop  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  we  know  of  no  trials  made  in  this  line. 
Glass  would  generate  more  heat  than  the 
canvas  and  require  more  attention  by  way 
of  ventilation,  and  perhaps  forward  them 
faster.  We  have  seen  large  areas  covered 
with  muslin  in  this  way  in  Florida,  but 
there  the  covering  was  spread  at  night  to 
guard  against  late  frosts,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forwarding  the  crop  but  to  save  it. 
Our  correspondent  should  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  and  report  the  results.  If  others 
have  tried  the  matter,  we  want  to  hear 
from  them. 

COB  ASHES  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

C.  H.  H.,  (no  address.) — 1.  What  does 
the  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  cob  ashes  on  grass 
land  where  potash  is  needed,  and  how  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre?  2.  How  would 
it  work  on  potatoes  where  nothing  but  pot¬ 
ash  is  wanted  in  the  soil?  How  should  it 
be  applied? 

Ans. — 1.  It  takes  an  immense  amount  of 
corn-cobs  to  make  a  small  amount  of  ashes; 
but  those  ashes  are  very  rich  in  potash 
which  amounts  to  nearly  half  the  total 
quantity.  You  could  not  apply  potash  in  a 
more  desirable  form.  Apply  all  the  way 
from  one  to  10  barrelfuls,  as  you  can  afford. 
2.  First-rate.  We  would  apply  it,  first, 
broadcast ;  second,  in  the  furrows  or 
trenches.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
as  intimated. 

ABOUT  BEANS. 

B.  IF.  N.,  Indianarpolis,  Ind.  —What  are 
the  methods  used  in  raising  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  beans — how  are  they  sown,  harvested 
and  thrashed  ? 

ANS. — Some  growers  use  a  grain-drill, 
stopping  up  some  of  the  tubes,  but  in  the 
bean-growing  districts  a  regular  bean- 
planter  drawn  by  two  horses  is  used.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  strong  in  potash  must  be  used. 
Give  clean  culture,  not  working  the  ground 
when  the  vines  are  wet.  A  bean  harvester 
built  expressly  for  this  work  is  used  in 
gathering  the  crop,  and  it  is  usually 
thrashed  with  a  machine.  The  beans  are 
usually  sold  as  they  come  from  the  fanning- 
mill  to  parties  who  make  a  business  of 
hand-picking  them  in  large  buildings  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK-LEGHORN  CROSS. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.— Would  it  be 
a  good  plan  to  put  Plymouth  Rock  hens 
with  a  Leghorn  cock  ?  Would  it  improve 
the  laying  qualities  of  the  offspring  or 
merely  increase  the  size  of  them  ? 

Ans.— Nothing  is  sure  in  crossing  differ¬ 
ent  breeds.  This  cross  ouyht  to  produce 
birds  a  little  smaller  than  the  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  but  better  layers.  In  color  the 
chickens  will  be  a  badly  mixed  lot.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  seen  this  cross  tried  several 
times,  usually  with  the  results  here  given. 
This  is  better  than  It  would  be  to  use  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock  with  Leghorn  hens. 


Miscellaneous. 


E.  Fan  A.,  Delrnar,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a 
variety  of  blackberry  named  Bangor?  If 
so  who  propagates  it  for  sale? 

Ans.— Yes.  Chase  Bro’s.  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  offer  it.  It  originated  in  Bangor, 
Maine. 

J.  K.  S.,  Lawton ,  Mich.— Which  would 
be  the  best  crop  to  raise  on  low,  mucky 
land — oats,  barley  or  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — We  should  consider  potatoes  out 
of  the  question.  As  between  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  we  should  decide  according  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  selling  or  utilizing  the  crop. 

J.  H.  O.  Pittsfield,  N.  Y. — Where  can  I 
buy  Schamen  oats?  What  does  the  R.  N.-Y. 
think  of  the  White  Bonanza,  Swedish, 
Poland  and  White  Chief  Oats? 

Ans.— Of  Jonathan  Talcott,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
White  Bonanza  are  offered  by  John  A.  Sal- 
zar,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  We  would  advise  you 
to  try  Poland,  Swedish,  or  White  Chief 
oats  in  a  small  way  if  at  all. 

R.  D.  F. ,  IF.  IF alworth,  N.  Y. — Is  there 
a  kind  of  yellow  flint  corn  that.’ grows  trvo 


to  three  ears  on  one  stalk,  that  will  suit 
the  climate  of  Northwestern  New  York ;  if 
so,  where  can  I  get  the  seed? 

Ans. — The  Improved  Early  Yellow  Cana¬ 
da  or  the  Waushakum  will  fill  the  require¬ 
ments.  We  should  choose,  however,  the 
Longfellow.  This  may  not  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  stated,  but  it  will  give  as  much 
weight  of  ears  and  shelled  corn. 

C.,  Northville,  Tenn. — Does  feeding  rye- 
meal  to  a  milch  cow  affect  the  milk  either 
in  quantity  or  quality.  I  have  one  that 
was  fed  on  rye  that  decreased  in  yield  and 
gave  bloody  milk.  Was  the  rye  the  cause 
of  it? 

Ans. — Undamaged  rye-meal,  fed’  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities  to  a  healthy  cow,  will 
not  produce  any  startling  effect  on  her 
milk  yield.  We  have  fed  rye-meal  to  cows 
and  find  its  effect  much  the  same  as  that  of 
corn  except  that  it  does  not  give  the  butter 
that  solid,  firm  texture  which  makes  corn 
the  best  butter  grain  that  is  grown.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  you  gave  the  cow 
or  what  happened  to  her. 

A  Subscriber,  Water  Valley,  Miss. — 
Mr.  Henry  Hales  in  the  issue  of  February  22, 
gives  us  a  cheap  paint  for  rough  surfaces  ; 
will  it  answer  for  dressed  lumber,  say. 
fencing,  etc.?  If  not,  what  is  a  good  but 
cheap  mixture  for  dressed  surfaces  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

The  paint  described  as  a  cheap  paint 
for  undressed  wood,  is  equally  adapted  to 
dressed  wood  of  any  kind,  fences,  etc.,  where 
a  cheap  paint  is  desired.  There  is  no  honest 
material  that  can  be  used  between  this 
kind  of  paint  and  white  lead  paint.  By 
“honest”  I  mean  that  any  other  material 
used  to  cheapen  paint  is  not  of  a  durable 
character  although  often  used,  such  as 
whiting,  clay  paints,  barytes,  and  oil  blend¬ 
ed  with  water,  etc.,  as  materials  of  this 
class  have  no  durable  body. 


Discussion. 


OPPOSED  TO  GOVERNOR  HILL’S  ROAD  SUG¬ 
GESTIONS. 

F.  H.  C.  B.,  Bath,  N.  Y. — There  seems  to 
he  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  many  citi¬ 
zens  with  reference  to  the  present  system 
of  building  public  highways  and  there  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to 
establish  a  new  system  for  the  making, 
repairing  and  grading  of  our  public  roads. 

I  am  opposed  to  every  new  system  drawn 
in  the  bills  that  are  now  before  our  legisla¬ 
ture.  A  change  is  needed,  I  admit.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  the  Great  Empire 
State  upside  down  in  the  haste  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  public 
highways.  I  believe  Governor  Hill  is 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  way  roads  should 
be  worked.  He  says  all  road  taxes  should 
be  paid  in  cash,  and  that  the  work  should 
be  carried  on  by  contract,  and  be  superin¬ 
tended  by  high-priced  civil  engineers.  I 
claim  this  plan  is  radically  wrong.  It 
takes  the  roads  from  the  hands  of  the 
rightful  owners,  and  places  them  under  the 
care  and  supervision  of  uninterested  par¬ 
ties.  Such  men  may  construct  better 
roads.  But  do  we  need  them  ?  Do  we 
need  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
bonded  debt  placed  upon  each  agricultural 
county  in  the  State  ?  Do  we  want  macada¬ 
mized  roads  if  we  must  pay  for  them  by  in¬ 
curring  bonded  debts,  and  paying  the  inter¬ 
est  thereon  for.years,  and,  finally,  the  princi¬ 
pal  ?  A  revised  system  is  needed,  and  the 
farmer  is  the  man  who  should  say  what 
it  should  be.  The  work  should  not  be  done 
to  please  the  wheelmen  of  the  country 
entirely ;  it  should  not  be  carried  out  by 
the  capitalists  of  our  cities  to  enable  them 
to  secure  five  per  cent,  interest  on  millions 
upon  millions  of  their  money  on  which 
to-day  they  cannot  realize  three  per  cent. 
I  have  a  system  which  I  believe  would 
work  admirably.  Give  each  town  power 
to  purchase  a  stone-breaker,  and  an  engine, 
hire  an  engineer  and  one  extra  man  ;  then, 
instead  of  the  farmers  drawing  their 
stones  to  the  fence  corners  or  piling  them  in 
the  center  of  the  fields,  let  them  draw  them 
to  the  highway  and  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  for  placing  them  in  the  road.  Then 
the  stone-breaker  would  come  along  and 
the  farmer  could  work  out  his  road  tax  by 
placing  the  stones  in  the  breaker  and  upon 
the  road  after  they  had  been  broken.  Then 
let  each  path-master  swear  before  a  notary 
public  to  the  number  of 'days’ work  done 
by  each  person  taxed  on  his  beat,  and  if  the 
tax  had  not  been  worked  out  the  deficiency 
should  be  paid  in  cash  and  be  added  to  the 
road  fund.  This  would,  I  believe,  be  a 
great  change  for  the  better,  and' if  this  sys¬ 
tem  were  adopted  every  load  of  stone  en¬ 


countered  on  any  part  of  the  farms  under 
cultivation,  would  soon  be  where  the  trav¬ 
eling  public  would  receive  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  preposterous  to  levy  a  high  cash  tax 
and  hire  men  to  make  our  roads.  To  build 
permanent  road-beds  would  bankrupt  the 
farmers  of  our  State.  It  would  not  pay  to 
hire  men  to  pile  up  the  mud  and  clay  of 
which  most  of  our  roads  consist  to-day,  to 
be  torn  down  to-morrow  by  rains  and  fresh¬ 
ets.  I  maintain  that  the  roads  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  rather  than 
that  a  cash  tax  should  be  exacted.  It  is 
better  to  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  inter¬ 
ested  parties  who  will  see  that  drains  and 
water-courses  are  in  proper  condition.  Five 
minutes’  work  on  a  road  when  needed  will 
sometimes  prevent  days  of  labor.  Let  the 
interested  parties  do  the  road  work,  and  let 
each  town  furnish  the  tools.  Is  it  not  time 
that  farmers  should  stand  up  and  defend 
their  rights?  It  is  time  we  should  put 
down  political  intrigue.  Legislators  must 
stop  voting  unnecessary,  and  therefore  un¬ 
just  taxation  upon  us  .State  jobbery  should 
cease,  and  never  again  should  our  farmers 
incur  bonded  debt.  Let’s  hear  from  others 
on  this  subject. 

A  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

P.  E.  T.,  Terryville,  N.  Y.— Some  time 
ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  recommended  farmers 
who  might  attend  the  institutes  that  were 
to  be  held  this  winter  in  New  York  State, 
to  let  it  know  what  benefit,  if  any,  they 
received  from  the  meetings,  and  what  crit¬ 
icism  they  felt  disposed  to  make  on  the 
proceedings.  I  attended  all  the  sessions  of 
the  farmers’  institute  at  Riverhead,  and  I 
feel  well  repaid  for  my  trouble.  Although 
the  weather  was  stormy  and  disagreeable 
through  the  whole  session,  I  judge  the 
farmers  appreciated  the  feast  that  was  laid 
before  them.  Nat.  W.  Foster  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  Secretary  J.  S. 
Woodward  responded,  noting  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advancement  in  agricultural  knowl¬ 
edge  and  predicting  that  some  Yankee  in 
the  future  would  extract  all  the  nitrogen 
we  would  need  from  the  air  where  it  is  so 
plentiful,  and  that  it  would  be  so  cheap 
that  the  sandy  plains  of  the  middle  or 
center  of  Long  Island  would  be  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose.  Here  I  want  to 
make  my  first  criticism :  it  seems  to  me 
foolish  to  talk  of  reclaiming  the  sterile 
plains  of  Long  Island  while  in  the  island 
there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  good  land 
untilled,  and  the  larger  part  of  that  which 
is  tilled  is  cultivated  so  poorly  that  it 
yields  only  half  of  its  full  capacity.  Col. 
F.  D.  CuTtis  told  us  how  to  fatten  hogs 
lean  and  the  advantages  of  so  doing.  He 
thinks  the  hog  is  a  good  “partner  on  a 
truck  faim  ”  and  that  pork  raised  upon 
more  nitrogenous  feed  would  be  more  diges¬ 
tible  and  healthful  and  that  we  should 
work  for  a  reform  in  that  direction.  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Cattle  Feeds  by  Prof.  E.  T.  Ladd ; 
Care  of  Dairy  Cows  by  J.  F.  Converse;  Feed¬ 
ing  for  Milk  Solids  by  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  and 
Butter  Making  by  C.  W  Wickham,  were 
especially  interesting  to  me,  as  I  am  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  as  good  a  quality  of 
butter  as  there  is  in  the  world,  and  in  order 
to  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  I  can  not 
afford  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
all  available  knowledge.  Can  Long  Island 
Farmers  Dispense  with  the  Silo  ?  was  dis¬ 
cussed  quite  freely  and  seems  to  me  an 
open  question  yet.  Secretary  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward  spoke  on  Sheep  for  Long  Island,  and 
advised  fencing  them  in  the  orchard,  in 
competition  with  Col.  Curtis’s  swine. 
This  would  be  good  for  the  sheep  and 
swine  and  for  the  orchards  too ;  but  is 
there  an  apple  orchard  on  Long  Island 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  has  paid 
very  largely  for  market  ?  Every  one  should 
of  course,  have  abundant  fruit  for  home 
use. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ’facts  that 
I  learned  was  that  the  Northville  Farmers’ 
Club  had  closed  an  agreement  by  which 
they  receive  400  tons  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer,  guaranteed  to  be  such  as  retails  for 
from  $40  to  $45,  at  ISO  and  a  fraction, 
showing  what  can  be  done  by  farmers’ 
when  they  combine  for  mutual  benefit. 
The  question  box  was  quite  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  institute.  The  farmers’ 
account-book  would  be  a'subject  T  would 
like  to  hear  discussed  at  the  next  farmers’ 
institute.  It  seems  to  me  that'more  of  our 
common  farmers  fail  on  this  point  than  on 
any  other.  They  do  not  keep  an  account  of 
their  business  and  seldom  know  very  clearly 
where  their  successes  or  failures  are.  I 
believe  the  institutes  are  doing  a  good 
work  and  will  trv  to  attend  the  next. 

A  DISPUTED  POINT  ABOUT  ENSILAGE. 

N.  C.  J.,*  Westhampton  Center,  Long 
Island. — At  the  farmers’  institute  at  Riv- 
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erliead,  on  February  27,  speaking  of  ensil¬ 
age,  Mr.  Powell  said  that  thickly  planted 
corn  which  bore  no  ears  was  of  little  or  no 
value  as  compared  with  corn  which  bore 
ears,  and  he  further  stated  that  the  juice 
of  stalks  on  which  there  were  no  ears  was 
of  no  value.  There  wasn’t  an  authority 
there  who  denied  the  assertion,  though 
Secretary  Woodward,  Col.  Curtis,  Profs. 
Ladd  and  Bailey  and  other  agricultural 
“  authorities  ”  were  present.  All  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers  I  have  seen  for  some  time 
say  the  same  thing.  As  one  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  I  denied  the  statement  and  think  I 
proved  that  it  was  incorrect,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons :  If  one  goes  into  a  field  of 
corn  when  it  is  cut  in  the  glazed  state  he 
will  find  that  the  juice  in  the  stalks  with 
no  ears  is  sweet  and  sugary,  while  that  in 
the  stalks  with  ears  is  not  at  all  sweet  or 
only  very  little  compared  with  that  in  the 
stalks  with  no  ears.  Small  stalks  sowed 
thickly  contain  as  much  sugar  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  size,  as  large  ones.  The  ears 
of  corn  take  the  sugar  from  the  stalks  to 
form  the  starch  in  the  kernels  and  when 
the  kernels  are  planted,  the  starch  in  them 
is  to  provide  food  for  the  plants  until  the 
roots  are  strong  and  large  enough  to  take 
food  from  the  soil.  The  sugar  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  stalk  if  one  would  break  the 
sets  for  the  ears  off  the  growing  stalk.  I 
am  satisfied  that  sorghum  sugar  growers 
would  make  more  and  better  sugar  if  they 
would  cut  the  tops  off  the  sorghum  when 
or  before  it  begins  to  blossom.  They 
would  obtain  more  and  better  sugar  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  seed.  If  they  could  pro¬ 
pagate  the  sorghum  by  the  roots  and  keep 
cutting  off  the  seed  before  maturity,  they 
would  in  a  few  years  get  much  more  sugar. 
In  putting  corn  into  the  silo  there  is  a  loss 
by  heating  ;  for  the  sugar  in  the  stalks 
turns  to  an  acid  as  soon  as  the  heating  be¬ 
gins  and  the  greater  the  heat  the  greater 
the  change  in  the  stalk.  If  the  corn  can  be 
put  into  the  silo  so  as  to  preserve  the  sugar 
in  the  stalk,  there  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  ensilage,  and  that  can  be  done 
if  one  works  in  the  right  way. 

A  TOOL  TALK. 

J.  H.  W.,  Jackson  County,  Michigan.— 
The  photograph  of  tools  used  on  a  93-acre 
Ohio  farm,  shown  at  Fig.  42  in  the  R.  N.-Y . 
of  February  22,  must  interest  every  pro¬ 
gressive  farmer.  Nothing  could  show  more 
forcibly  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  agriculture  than  such  pictures  as 
r.his  and  the  one  of  Mr.  Terry’s  tools  shown 
some  weeks  ago,  and  they  will  bear  careful 
study  by  every  farmer  in  the  light  of  his 
own  surroundings  and  circumstances ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many,  like  the  writer, 
will  resolve  to  own,  as  soon  as  possible, 
some  of  the  labor-saving  appliances  there 
shown.  But  as  one  looks  them  over,  that 
ever-recurring  question,  which  will  not 
down,”  but  must  be  met  and  answered, 
will  keep  coming  up  before  him— Will  it 
pay  ?  These  tools  represent  a  large  outlay 
of  capital  (will  Mr.  W arn  tell  us  how  much  .■') 
and  many  of  them  can  be  used  but  a  few 
days  in  each  year  on  such  a  farm.  Are  the 
returns  sufficiently  increased  by  the  use  of 
all  this  machinery  and  these  conveniences 
to  warrant  the  investment  by  the  general 
run  of  farmers  in  an  outfit  on  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  ?  Mr.  W arn  and  Mr.  Terry , 
no  doubt,  make  it  pay.  The  farmer,  who 
has  his  farm  paid  for  and  money  ahead, 
can  buy  them  if  he  wants  them.  But  to 
what  extent  can  the  man  who  is  in  debt  for 
his  farm,  or  who  is  working  a  rented  farm 
— and  such  men  are  in  the  majority  afford 
to  invest  in  labor-saving  machinery 
Which  shall  such  a  man  take  for  his  rule 
in  making  purchases — 1,  to  buy  every  tool 
that  he  feels  sure  he  can  use  to  advantage, 
or,  2,  to  get  along  with  only  a  moderate 
supply  of  the  more  necessary  implements 
until  his  increased  capital  will  seem  to 
warrant  the  more  complete  outfit  {  Ihis  is 
an  important  and  quite  difficult  problem  to 
a  great  number  of  farmers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  RURAL  and  its  numerous 
readers  who  have  already  made  farming 
pay,  will  be  able  to  give  some  much-needed 
advice  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
answer  this  question. 

“  DRYING  OFF  COWS.” 

S.  R.,  Marion,  N.  Y.— I  was  interested 
in  the  reports  from  dairymen  on  the  meth¬ 
ods  practiced  to  dry  off  cows  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  they  were  still  practicing 
the  slow  and  tedious  methods  of  old.  ‘‘Can 
it  be,”  I  asked,  “  that  they  don’t  read  the 
agricultural  papers  or  even  the  agricultural 
columns  in  their  religious  papers?  ”  They 
seem  not  to  be  posted  in  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  that  line  of  dairy  lore.  On 
the  above  mentioned  authority  I  would 
have  said :  Commence  in  the  morning  by 
giving  the  cow  a  pail  of  ice  water ;  that 


shrinks  the  milk  one-quarter— say  one  teat; 
at  night  give  her  a  whack  with  the  milking 
stool ;  if  the  blow  is  a  smart  one  it  whacks 
away  one-third,  and  two  teats  are  done  for. 
Next  morning  speak  that  “loud  word,” 
and,  presto  !  another  teat  is  shriveled  ;  at 
night  let  the  fellow  who  is  not  the  “  same 
milker”  and  the  “  irregular  milker ”  and 
the  “slow  milker  ”  try  to  milk  her,  and  if 
that  doesn’t  finish  up  the  job  snugly  I  too 
will  be  a  doubter  of  some  things  even  if  the 
authority  should  be  the  agricultural  col 
umns  of  a  religious  new  spaper.  I  was  special¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  subject  just  then  because 
I  had  then  been  eight  weeks  engaged  in  an 
experiment  to  dry  a  cow  in  a  gradual  way 
by  leaving  a  quantity  of  milk  io  two  teats, 
and  milking  the  others  clean.  The  thing 
did  not  work  as  expected  and  no  success 
was  attained  until  I  commenced  to  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  other  end  of  the  cow— stinting 
at  the  manger  soon  dried  the  pail.  She  was 
young  and  very  intractable,  calves  could 
not  milk  her,  and  no  milker  was  safe  ex¬ 
cept  when  she  was  tied. 

IN  favor  of  free  silver  coinage. 

I.  W.  P.,  Charlottesville,  Ya- Prof. 
Sanborn’s  paper  in  a  late  issue  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  ought  to  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  wide-spread  decline  in  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity.  Well  may  every  lover 
of  his  country  feel  concern  at  the  appalling 
decline  in  farm  values ;  for  agriculture  is 
the  basis  of  all  our  national  prosperity. 
The  standard  of  values  has  been  changed 
from  the  broad  base  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
gold  alone.  Money  is  said  to  be  cheap  by  a 
certain  class.  It  is  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try  which  are  cheap,  for  any  certain  sum 
of  money  could  not  in  a  life-time  buy  so 
much  of  staple  farm  products  as  it  can 
now.  Money  is  never  so  dear  as  when  it 
will  buy  most.  The  remedy  must  be  sought 
by  united  action,  North,  South,  East  and 
West.  Let  farmers  reflect,  and  write  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress  and  re¬ 
quest  them  to  restore  silver  to  its  constitu¬ 
tional  place,  opening  the  mints  to  its  recep¬ 
tion  as  gold  is  received  and  thus  undo  the 
wrong  which  changed  the  standard  of 
values.  The  farmers  of  the  South  and 
West  are  now  petitioning  Congress  and  al¬ 
ready  many  bills  are  introduced  aiming  at 
relief.  The  free  coinage  of  silver  is  the  only 
remedy. 

NESTING  HABITS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SPARROW'. 

C.  P.  F.,  Holland,  Mich.— An  article  on 
page  136  of  the  Rural  says  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  will  not  use  nesting  boxes, 
“  where  the  perch  right  under  the  entrance 
hole  is  absent.”  And  the  question  is  asked 
whether  any  of  its  readers  have  observed 
this  fact  about  the  sparrows?  I  have 
observed  English  sparrows  going  in,  and 
coming  out  through  a  knot-hole  in  a  clap¬ 
board  on  the  side  of  a  building.  The  com¬ 
ing  and  going  were  so  regular,  that  I  had  no 
doubt  there  was  a  nest  of  young  birds 
inside  between  the  studding  of  the  wall. 
There  certainly  was  no  perch  near  the 
entrance  hole,  and  the  sparrows  seemed  to 
go  out  and  in  as  readily  as  a  bluebird 
could. 

S.  A.  L.,  Meredith  Village,  N.  H.— In 
a  late  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  correspon¬ 
dent  says  the  “English  sparrows  cannot 
enter  their  nest  boxes  without  something 
to  rest  upon  before  entering.”  This  is  an 
error.  Within  four  rods  of  my  office  win¬ 
dow  stands  a  two-story  house  having,  in 
the  coving  finish  under  the  eaves,  a  hollow 
channel,  about  four  inches  in  diameter  by 
30  feet  in  length.  This  channel  fur¬ 
nishes  shelter  and  nest-room  for  many 
sparrows,  and  the  only  entrance  is  through 
a  two-inch  auger-hole  in  the  under  side, 
through  which  the  sparrows  go  up  and 
down  without  the  least  inconvenience,  and 
then  from-  another  auger-hole  through 
clapboards  on  the  plain  side  of  the  building 
the  nimble  birds  dart  in  and  out  without  a 
hitch.  Bluebirds  formerly  occupied  both 
of  these  places,  but  after  long  battles  were 
driven  away  by  the  naughty  English  spar¬ 
rows. 

M.  A.  P.,  Iuka,  Miss.— I  want  to  tell  C. 
K.,  Freeville,  N.  Y.  what  to  do  for  his  two 
fields  of  cold,  moist  soil,  spoken  of  at  page 
118.  I  have  recently  cured  by  lateral  sur¬ 
face  drainage  about  15  or  20  acres  of  black 
sandy  loam  which  spreads  out  from  the 
base  of  a  spouty  hill.  I  cut  ditches  one 
foot  deep  and  three  feet  wide,  exactly  two 
rods  apart,  all  over  such  land.  I  selected  the 
direction  in  which  the  ditches  should  run 
by  the  fall  of  the  land  and  also  plowed  the 
rest  of  the  field  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ditches  ran.  My  ditches  go  up  the  hill  as 
far  as  the  wet  ground  extends,  and  1  plowed 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  lands  being  of 
the  same  width  as  the  spaces  between  the 
ditches  below. 


Actinidia  Arguta.—  In  the'R.  N.-Y.  of 
last  year,  page  489,  a  full-page  sketch  of 
what  we  assumed  to  be  Actinidia  poly- 
gama  was  presented,  a  hardy  vine  remark- 
ab'e  in  many  ways.  Prof.  Brooks,  who 
has  visited  Japan  and  seen  it  growing  and 
fruiting  there,  corrected  us  as  to  its  spe¬ 
cific  uame — stating  that  it  was  Arguta  in¬ 
stead  of  Polygama,  by  which  name  it 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  the  firm  from  which  our  plant  was 
obtained  four  or  five  years  since. 

Before  a  late  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  Brooks 
said  that  the  “  Kokuwa  ”  (Actinidia  arguta) 
is  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  finds  its  most 
perfect  and  abundant  development  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  Yesso.  It  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  not  to  say  a  rampant  grower,  and  its 
luxuriant  dark-green  leaves  and  waving 
stems  have  a  beauty  of  their  own.  For 
the  purpose  of  covering  arbors  or  “  form¬ 
ing  wild  entanglements  ”  from  tree  to  tree, 
it  is  certainly  suited,  but  its  effects  upon 
the  trees  Prof.  Brooks  would  not  answer 
for  ;  its  coils  will  be  found  to  hug  “  closer 
than  a  brother.”  Still,  it  is  a  beautiful 
climber,  though  Yesso  can  furnish  several 
more  beautiful  and  far  more  manageable ; 
but  the  lecturer  cautioned  not  to  plant  it 
against  verandas  or  buildings.  Unless 
looked  after  far  more  closely  than  most 
will  find  time  to  do,  it  will  oyergrow  all 
desired  bounds,  displace  eave  spouts,  and 
make  itself  a  nuisance  generally  by  its 
omnipresence.  It  is  for  its  fruit  that  the 
plant  is  mostly  prized  in  Yesso,  where,  in 
many  localities,  it  is  abundant  and  very 
largely  collected.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  a 
little  larger  than  the  Green  Gage  Plum; 
the  skin  is  green,  the  pulp,  when  ripe,  soft, 
and  the  seeds  numerous  and  very  fine. 
The  flavor  cannot  be  likened  to  that  of  any 
other  fruit ;  it  is  very  agreeable  to  most, 
but  it  is  sui  generis.  There  is  ap  astrin¬ 
gent  principle  in  the  skin,  which  must  not 
be  sucked  too  much  or  it  will  make  the 
mouth  sore.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  suck  out  the  pulp  without  encountering 
this  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  fruit  is 
decidedly  but  pleasantly  laxative  to  most 
— much  more  so  than  any  other  of  our 
fruits,  not  excepting  the  fig.  It  must 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  even  for  this 
single  quality,  were  it  not  moreover  suffi¬ 
ciently  delicious  to  repay  eating.  Only 
one  attempt  (to  the  knowledge  of  Prof. 
Brooks)  had  been  made  in  Yesso  to  culti¬ 
vate  it,  but  the  plants  for  this  experiment, 
collected  before  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  botanical  peculiarities  of  the 
species  had  been  acquired,  all  proved  bar¬ 
ren.  It  is  polygamo-dicecious,  and  for  fruit 
it  must  be  propagated  by  cuttings  from 
fertile  plants.  A  second  obstacle  to  its 
culture  is  the  fact  that  a  number  of  years 
must  elapse  before  the  plant  begins  to  be 
productive,  but  just  how  many  would  be 
required  from  cuttings  Mr.  Brooks  could 
not  say.  Should  the  fruit  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  prove  as  good  as  when  wild,  it  would 
be  well  worth  a  place  in  our  gardens ;  and 
of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may 
be  improved.  It  flourishes  best  in  rich, 
moist  soils.  Professor  Brooks  brought  a 
can  of  jam  made  from  this  fruit,  a  sample 
of  which  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  the  flavor  was  found  to  be  quite 
unique,  but  agreeable. 

Rural  readers  were  informed  in  the 
number  above  specified  that  our  vine  had 
made  a  prodigious  growth,  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  several  magnolias  20  feet  high  and 
twisting  about  them.  Last  fall  it  was 
found  that  these  shoots  had  so  pulled  upon 
the  skeleton  summer-house  at  the  base  of 
which  the  vine  grew,  that  it  was  found  to 
lean  over  towards  the  north  about  five 
degrees 


Chemical  Fertilizers  and  Barnyard 
Manure.— Prof.  Whitcher,  Director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  late¬ 
ly  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  “  Growth  and 
Nutrition  ot  Plants,”  before  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked:  "Can  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  compete  with  barnyard  manures?  ” 
The  question,  Professor  Whitcher  said,  is  a 
very  important  one  to  those  who  are  selling 
hay,  as  well  as  to  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of 
cities, where  farm-yard  manure  is  available. 
For  the  past  four  years  an  experiment  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  New  Hampshire  Sta¬ 
tion  to  determine  this^point,  which  has 
given  very  satisfactory  results.  .Two  acres 


of  land  which  had  produced  hay  for  three 
years  previous  to  1885,  and  prior  to  that 
oats  and  sugar  beets,  were  selected  for  ex¬ 
periment.  One  acre  had  13  loads,  or  five 
and  six-tenths  cords  of  manure  plowed  in 
and  nine  loads,  or  three  and  eight-tenths 
cords,  spread  on  the  surface,  or  22  loads, 
(nine  and  four-tenths  cords  in  all).  This 
manure  was  from  fattening  steers,  well  fed 
with  hay,  straw,  cotton-seed  and  corn-meal, 
which  would  sell  as  it  lay  under  the  stables 
for  $33.  The  other  acre  had  yearly  applica¬ 
tions  of  chemical  fertilizers,  mixed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  dissolved  bone-black,  346  pounds ; 
muriate  of  potash,  150  pounds  ;  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  56  pounds.  The  average  cost  of 
this  manure  was  $11,  and  as  there  have  been 
three  applications  since  1885,  it  follows  that 
each  acre  has  received  $33  worth  of  fertili¬ 
zer,  one  having  $33  worth  of  manure  and 
the  other  $33  worth  of  chemicals.  The  first 
two  years  the  crop  was  corn;  the  third  oats, 
and  the  fourth  grass.  The  value  of  the  two 
corn  crops  was  estimated  at  $90.87  on  the 
acre  enriched  with  manure,  and  that  on  the 
acre  where  chemicals  were  used  at  $88.65, 
the  former  having  the  advantage.  The 
value  of  the  crop  of  oats  raised  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure  was  $35.10,  with  chemicals 
$39.55.  The  value  of  the  hay  crop  with 
barnyard  manure  was  $29.40,  with  chemi¬ 
cals  $31.01,  showing  a  net  gain  of  $3.84  by 
tte  use  of  chemicals.  The  cost  of  applying 
the  manure  was  $2.80,  and  for  the  three  ap¬ 
plications  of  chemicals,  $1.44.  This  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  carried  out  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  continuing  it  for  two  or  three 
years  more  with  grass,  after  which  the 
same  fertilizer  should  be  repeated. 


WORTH  NOTING. 


Judge  Samuel  Miller’s  faith  in  the 
Idaho  Pear  is  such  that  if  he  were  10  years 
younger  he  would  plant  it  extensively  in 
orchards.  So  he  expresses  himself  in  Col- 
man’s  Rural  World . 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  W.  C. 
Barry  said  one  point  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  dwarf  pears  that  ought 
to  have  consideration  was  the  small  space 
they  occupied.  They  ought  to  have 
branches  down  to  the  ground.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  them  come  soon.  It  was  sur¬ 
prising  that  growers  did  not  raise  more 
dwarfs.  He  considered  the  opinion  that 
the  dwarf  pear  was  short- lived  an  erroneous 
one.  If  properly  planted  it  was  long-lived. 
The  Keiffer,  in  many  places,  was  of  no 
value,  while  in  some  others  it  did  well  and 
sold  well  on  the  market.  He  strongly  rec¬ 
ommended  the  Anjou,  which  he  considered 
a  most  valuable  variety,  and,  when  proper¬ 
ly  ripened  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pears. 
An  orchard  of  the  variety  was  a  pretty 
sight  in  October,  when  the  fruit  was  color¬ 
ing  and  the  specimens  uniform  in  size  and 
perfect  in  every  way . 

Mr.  Hooker  said  the  reason  growers  gen 
erally  condemned  the  Anjou  was  because 
of  its  being  subject  to  blight.  Mr.  Moody 
had  an  orchard  largely  planted  with  it  that 
had  entirely  died  out  from  that  disease. . . . 

Mr.  Ansley  would  plant  the  Lombard 
Plum  and  nothing  else . 

Mr.  Willard  did  not  like  to  put  all  his 
eggs  in  one  basket.  He  would  plant  not 
only  Lombard,  but  Hudson  River  Purple 
Egg,  French  Damson,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
for  a  yellow  plum,  Peter’s  Yellow  Gage, 
which  was,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the 
most  superior  of  yellow  plums  for  market 
or  family  use  ever  sent  out.  If  a  favored 
location  was  possessed,  he  would  also  add 
Reine  Claude . '. . 

A  VERY  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  splenid  society  (W.  N.  Y.  H.)  may  be 
found  in  the  March  number  of  Vick’s  Mag¬ 
azine  and  it  is  from  that  report  that  we 
gather  these  notes . 

Mr.  Bronson  applied  barnyard  manure  to 
one-half  block  to  the  amount  of  25  loads 
per  acre,  and  on  another  half  block  nitrate 
of  soda,  say  200  pounds,  sulphate  or  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  400  pounds,  to  1 ,000  pounds 
muck,  in  quantities  of  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre.  In  the  end  the  results  were  about 
even,  but  the  cost  was  in  favor  of  the  fertil¬ 
izer . 

Mr.  Green  referred  to  the  Moyer  as  a 
Canadian  grape,  a  promising  variety, 
earlier  than  the  Delaware,  and  one  that 
could  be  sold  for  that  variety.  It  was  of 
good  quality,  very  productive,  and  had  a 
healthy  vine,  its  greatest  defect  being  an 
imperfect  cluster . 

MR.  Hubbard  said  it  was  early,  and  of 
good  quality  with  small  clusters,  and  it 
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was  not  inclined  to  fertilize  very  well.  The 
clusters  were  too  small  and  too  imperfect 
to  be  good  for  market.  He  had  seen  it 
growing  in  three  different  localities.  It 
was  a  week  earlier  than  the  Delaware . 

The  general  opinion  of  Lady  Washing¬ 
ton  (Ricketts’s)  seemed  to  be  that  while  the 
clusters  were  magnificent,  it  was  altogether 
too  late.  This  was  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  report 
made  years  ago . 

With  Ellwanger  &  Barry  the  Mills  had 
done  well,  proving  remarkable  on  their 
grounds.  It  was  large,  handsome  and  un¬ 
equaled,  although  it  might  yet  develop 
some  weak  points . 

The  reports  on  that  early,  splendid  grape 
Eldorado,  confirmed  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  state¬ 
ments— imperfect  clusters . 

The  Prentiss  had  few  friends.  The 
Downing  with  many  good  qualities  is 
rather  late.  Mr.  Green  considered  it  a 
wonderful  grape,  almost  as  large  as  a 

cherry,  still  he  feared  it  is  too  late . 

Mr.  Green  pronounced  the  Eaton  a  re¬ 
markable  grape  in  many  respects,  bearing 
immense  clusters.  It  was  a  trifle  later  than 
the  Concord.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found  it  a 
trifle  earlier . 

The  Jessica  was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard  as  a  good  early  grape  for  the  amateur. 
It  bears  well,  but  the  bunches  are  small. 
This  is  worthless  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Moore’s  Diamond  was  regarded  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  grape  of  fine  quality  with  handsome 
clusters,  productive,  and  with  something  of 
the  Iona  flavor.  Mr.  Snow  had  two  vines, 
but  did  not  consider  it  worth  a  place  in  the 
vineyard  for  money.  Mr.  Hubbard  saw  the 
Diamond  at  Bluff  Point  last  season.  It 
was  very  healthy,  bore  good  clusters,  and 
a  good-sized  berry,  ripening  about  with  the 
Concord,  perhaps  a  little  before.  The 
foliage  was  healthy,  more  so  than  that  of 
the  Catawba,  aud  it  was  earlier  than  al¬ 
most  anything  else  in  the  vineyard.  One 
lot  of  two-year-old  vines  was  growing  in 
the  weeds,  with  two  rows  of  Niagara  and 
Empire  State  near  by,  and  the  foliage  of 

the  Diamond  was  the  healthiest . 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the 
Woodruff  Red  supports  the  unfavorable 
reports  which  the  R.  N.-Y.  made  some 
four  years  ago  from  its  owu  trials.  Mr. 
Green  had  fruited  it  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  did  not  think  he  had  any  place 
for  it.  It  was  later  than  the  Concord,  and 
poor,  with  clusters  not  remarkably  large, 
although  of  fine  color.  It  was  very  dis¬ 
appointing.  Mr.  Barry  formed  an  unfav¬ 
orable  opinion  of  it  when  he  first  saw  it, 
aud  threw  it  out.  Mr.  Hubbard  formed 
the  same  opinion  early.  He  saw  it  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  thought  then  it  would  not 
prove  productive;  but  now  he  had  a  better 
opinion  of  it.  Though  of  poor  quality,  it 
had  a  bright  red,  attractive  color,  and 
would  sell.  He  was  in  favor  of  growing 
the  grapes  that  people  called  for  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for.  Mr.  Willard,  however, 
praised  it.  He  fruited  it  for  three  seasons, 
and  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  hardy 
vines,  always  perfecting  its  wood  thorough¬ 
ly,  setting  fruit  well.  The  bunch  was  re¬ 
markably  fine,  and  although  it  was  a  grape 
of  low  quality,  it  would,  nevertheless,  sell 
well  because  of  its  fine  appearance.  Its 
productiveness  and  hardiness  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  he  thought  it  ripened  a 

week  in  advance  of  the  Concord . 

Mr.  Wii.lard  saw  15  or  20  vines  of  the 
Geneva  last  year,  and  was  wonderfully  im¬ 
pressed  with  it,  both  because  it  held  its 
foliage  well  and  set  a  large  amount  of 
beautiful  clusters.  In  color  it  was  green¬ 
ish-white,  of  good  quality,  and  he  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  very  promising  new  grape.  Mr. 
Moore  was  the  originator.  Mr.  Hooker 
remarked  that  the  Geneva  was  another 
grape  that  fruited  for  the  first  time  on 
their  grounds.  They  had  fruited  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  it  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Moore.  On  their  soil  it  proved  rather  late, 
but  was  a  heavy  bearer  and  fine-looking... 

Mr.  Hubbard  saw  the  Green  Mountain 
fruiting  at  the  experiment  grounds  at 
Geneva  hist  season.  It  ripened  about  with 
Moore’s  Early  and  Jessica  ;  had  good-sized 
clusters ;  rather  medium  berry ;  pretty 
well  shouldered,  aud  bore  a  fair  crop. 
This  was  the  observation  of  only  one  sea¬ 
son,  but  he  was  favorably  impressed  with 
it.  Mr.  Barry  considered  the  Winchell 
one  of  the  earliest  white  grapes  there 
was.  It  was  a  pure  native,  very  early, 
about  with  Moore’s  Early ;  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  with  nice  clusters,  strong  grower, 
healthy,  and  as  good  foliage  as  Concord. 
The  fruit  was  medium,  larger  than  Del¬ 
aware,  bunch  slightly  shouldered,  and 

about  as  long  as  Duchess . 

IT  will  be  remembered  _that  we  have 


bagged  grapes  at  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment — from  the  bud  to  the  berry  as  large 
as  a  pea.  As  reported  last  fall,  nearly  all 
the  racemes  which  were  bagged  while  in 
bud,  gave  either  imperfect  bunches  or  none 
at  all.  Here  is  Mr.  John  S.  Collins’s  ex¬ 
perience:  “We  used  over  50,000  b^gs  on 
grapes  last  season  ;  some  were  put  on  be¬ 
fore  the  blossoming,  but  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  plan  although  it  beats  the  rose 
bugs.  A  large  percentage  of  those  bagged 
before  blossoming  never  set;  I  would  rather 
put  on  the  bags  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall. 
We  have  to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  :  sulphate  of  copper,  six  pounds; 
fresh  lime,  four  pounds ;  water,  22  gallons. 

A  VERSATILE  writer  in  the  Rural  Home 
says  that  he  would  rather  have  40  acres  of 
fertile  land  and  be  in  debt  for  half  of  it, 
than  to  have  80  acres  of  worn  land  and  owe 
nothing.  While  he  is  bringing  up  those  80 
acres  of  poor  land  and  getting  a  bare  living 
from  it,  he  can  make  such  crops  from  fer¬ 
tile  laud  that  at  the  end  of  20  years  he  will 
be  better  off.  If  you  buy  any  land,  buy 
good  land.  Of  course  it  may  be  good  policy 
to  buy  land  not  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  it  should  make  reasonably  good 
pasture  land  at  once . 

Dahlia  seeds  are  offered  by  such  leading 
firms  as  Henderson,  Burpee,  Thorburn, 
Gregory,  Vick,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  etc.  The 
price  of  seeds,  as  stated  in  our  editorial 
note  last  week,  is  from  10  to  25  cents  a 
packet,  and  one  packet  will  give  all  the 
plants  desired  for  trial.  The  seedlings  will 
vary  indefinitely  in  color  and  number  of 
petals  and  most  of  the  plants,  if  the  seed 
be  sown  at  once,  will  bloom  before  the  mid 
die  of  September . 


and  Plante. 


IMUGHAN’S 

V$eeds  ^Plants 

The  best  novelties  in  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs  for  1890  are  fully  described  in  our  new 

e  ree  Catalogue,  the  most  Complete, 
Handsome  and  Conservative  Seed 
Rook  of  the  year.  We  Grow  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  Shrubs  atid  Small 
Fruits.  Our  Chicago  Parks  Lawn  Seed, 
Redding  Plants  and  our  Interna¬ 
tional  Pansies,are  celebrated  the  -world 
over.  Our  New  Rose,  Clothilde 
Soupert,  imported  by  us  from  Luxembourg, 
Kurope,  is  the  most  free-flowering  rose  of  its 
size  ever  sent  out;  one  strong  plant  mailed  with 
catalogue  for  35c.  For  a  larger  TTrial  Order 
we  offer  prepaid  fromourNew  Green¬ 
houses,  nine  real  novelties  as  follows: 
Rose,  Madam  Hoste;  Fuchsia, 
Mrs.  Hill;  Gladiolus,  Snow  White; 
Geranium,  I, a  Favorite;  Dahlia, 
Camelliaflora;  Carnation,  Tidal 
Wave;  Chrysanthemum,  Snow¬ 
ball;  one  New  French  Canna;  one 
Rulb  Spider  Lily;  to  any  address  for  St 
with  Catalogue.  Quick  time  to  all  points. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEEP  STOKE, 

P.  O.  Box  688,  146  W.  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  GrcenMoun- 
tains  of  Vermont.  It 
Is  very  early ;  color, 
greenish  white;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  introduced 
that  ranks  first  .both 
in  earliness  and  qual- 
-  Jlty.  Each  vine  sold 
/will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 

- -  None  i4  genuine 

.dthout  it.  as  our  copyright  name  GRhM 
tfOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  lot 
ts  propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 
urther  information.  Address 


DIRECT. 


- Grat’s  Text-book  :  “  The  common  idea 

that  all  the  subterranean  portion  of  a  plant 
belongs  to  the  root,  is  incorrect.  Equally 
incorrect  is  the  common  expression  that 
plants  spring  from  the  roots.  Roots  spring 
from  the  stem,  not  the  stem  from  the 
roots.” 

- Kansas  Industrialist:  “The  people 

of  Riley  County  will  not  eat  of  their  own 
peaches  this  year.” 

Prof.  Popenoe:  “It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  nurserymen  to  select  in  propaga¬ 
tion  the  young  growth  of  trees  still  in  the 
nursery  rows,  because  it  is  more  convenient, 
as  well  as  because  such  wood  is  straight, 
smooth,  and  vigorous,  and  works  to  greater 
advantage  than  would  the  short-jointed, 
crooked  twigs  from  old,  bearing  trees.  Yet, 
after  many  years  of  this  practice,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  buy  and  plant  trees  propa¬ 
gated  from  such  wood,  having  full  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  will  bear  when  old  enough, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  variety.” 


pi.sccUancou.si 


Sick  Headache 

Is  so  readily  cured  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  that  t- 
seems  almost  foolish  in  any  one  to  allow  the 
trouble  to  continue.  By  its  toning  and  invigora¬ 
ting  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  readily  gives  relief  when  headache 
arises  from  indigestion;  and  in  neuralgic  condi¬ 
tions,  by  building  up  tlie  debilitated  system. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  removes  the  cause  aud  hence 
overcomes  the  difficulty. 

“  My  wife  suffered  from  sick  headache  and  neu¬ 
ralgia.  After  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  she  was 
much  relieved.”  W.  R.  Babb,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  SI;  six  for  ?5.  Preparedonly 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
scans  *&■  E  x press  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


lOlILTKY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  BY 
’Sample  free.  o  P.  DkPTJY,  Syracuse.  N  V 
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OUR  NEW 


FREE  S 

-OX-  mm 

’ 40  APPLICA-  t 
V*  TTON.  c 

Novelties,  %CL.  E 
Choice  Grown.  ^  D 

Higganum  Mfg.Corp.  ^  S 

P  O.  Box  376,  X.  Y.  City. 


“THE  IDAHO  PEAR.” 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer,  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Barry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  T.  T.  Lyon,  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  T.  Y.  Munson,  H. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Yan  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.50 
Three  for  $6.00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO., 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


Kind  Friend,  if  you  grow 

CABBAGE 


and  do  not  already  know  that 

TILLINCHAST’S  PUCET 
SOUND  SEEDS  are  the  best 
in  the  World,  Please  send  me 
your  address  and  I  will  mail  you 
some  five  trial  packages. 

!?aac  F.  Tiliinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


LorilM  Tomato. 

Introduced  by  us  last  sea- 
son.  is  the  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown  ; 
unequalled  for  forcing  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a  pkt  of  the  original 
grower’s  seed,  and  our  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO. 

114  Chambers  St.. 

P.  O.  Box  2541,  New  York. 


„  CRAPE  VINES 

at  qreatly  reduced  rates.  Aiso 

'QL  Strawberries, Blackberries.  Raspberries. 
^  Currants,  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
— Nursery  Stock.  Prices  rmieonabb  De- 
;crip  Catalog  with  instruction-*  for  planting  and  pruning 
FREE.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON.  Oelair,  Camden  Co..  N.J. 


Umptemrnt.s  and  Sttachinerj). 


COW  YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

^  WITH  THE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 


PA2aU2A2  ZE7ST01TS  COBH  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  beat  corn  dropper  and  moat 
force-feed  fertllzer  distributor  In  tbs 
world.  Sana 

roaCATsioocs. 
Address 

A.  B. 

PABQ7HAB. 

York,  Fa. 


^end  for  large 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden’s  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  3. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWDEN.  Indianateli:.  T- 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 
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M  No  twisting  of  main  wires :  no  sag  to 
m  fence:  pickets  easily  removed  and  re- 
tt  m  placed.  Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

V GENTS  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO., 
WANTED.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


DEDERICK’S  HAY  PRESSED. 


Made  of  steel,  lighter,  stronger,  cheaper,  more 
power,  everlasting  and  competition  distanced. 
For  proof  order  on  trial,  to  keep  the  best  and 
get  any  other  alongside  if  you  can.  Reversible 
Ru’d  Circle  ie cess.  ■  „  Belt  Presses,  ail  sizes. 


STEEL 


circulars  and  location 
Storehouses  and  Agents.  P.  K. 

No.  56  Dederick’s  Works. 


DEDERICK  &  CO. 
ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
free. 


“OSGOOD” 

7  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3T>f||J  (N  O  r  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
I  U  H  \  nK.  Other  sizes  proportionately 
Ou  Jl  low.  Fully  Warranted 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


elWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 


MACHINE 


Works  on 

either  STANDING  M 

TIMBER  orK* 

s.  stumps. m 

Will  pull  an  or  m 
dinarv  Grub^ 

ini Minutes 


AWKEYE 

t  i  GRUB  £  STUMP 


MAKES  A 

CLEAN 

_  SWEEP 

of  two  Acre*  at  a  Hitting.  A  man,  abov  aud  n  horsecan  operate 
it.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  tirst~year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  postal  card  to  send ’for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturer*. 

JAMES  MILNE  &  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA, 


piSO’S  REMEDY  FOR 


Easiest 
cure  is 


CATARRH.— Best 

to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATAR  R  H 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazkltixk,  Warren,  Pa. 


■ 


k  your  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  a«««l  Laundry  Stove., 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket 
Kettle*.  Hog  Sealdera,  t:il- 
ilroiiH.  Ete.  Send  for  circulars. 

.  R.  SPERRY &C0.  BATAV'A,  ILL. 
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Clovkr  and  Corn!  Clover  and  Corn! 

Best  combination  that  ever  was  born. 

One  needs  the  other 

As  you  need  a  brother 

To  rub  up  your  weak  points 

And  tone  down  your  strong  points. 

Clover  makes  lean. 

Corn  will  make  fat, 

Find  us  a  better 
Arrangement  than  that . 

Odc  digs  below, 

One  mounts  on  high, 

One  works  the  earth, 

And  the  other  the  sky. 

Clover  and  rorn,  clover  and  corn 
Best  combination  that  ever  was  born. 


A  Deaf  man  must  hear  with 
his  eyes.  A  blind  man  must  see 
with  his  ears.  If  we  could  all  be 
blind  for  a  year  and  then  deaf 
for  a  year  our  eyes  and  ears 
would  be  keener.  Do  you  see  ? 
What  we  call  misfortunes  may 
make  us  stronger  if  we  make  use 
of  them. 


Now  that  another  planting  season 
draws  near,  let  us  arrange  so  to  dis¬ 
tribute  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  that  the  home  grounds 
shall  be  cheerful  in  winter  a^well  as 
in  summer. 


Has  a  farmer  any  right  to  put  the 
blame  for  his  misfortunes  on  others 
when  he  does  not  farm  as  well  as  he 
is  capable  of  doing  ?  Too  many  farm¬ 
ers  are  spending  time  and  money  at 
producing  half  crops,  and  keeping 
animals  that  give  only  half  returns. 
In  a  contest  between  whole  farming 
and  half  farming  there  can  be  but 
one  result.  Are  you  a  whole  farmer 
or  a  half  farmer  ?  Now  is  the  time  to 
ask  yourself  the  question. 


By  the  time  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  are  ready  to  report  a  tariff 
bill,  a  representative  of  almost  every 
agricultural  industry  in  the  country 
will  have  been  heard.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  kept  track  of  all  the  demands  and 
arguments.  The  whole  thing  can  be 
stated  in  five  words :  ‘  ‘  Every  tariff  is 
a  compromise ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  every 
American  wants  protection  on  some 
article  that  he  sells,  and  “  free  trade  ” 
on  something  that  he  has  to  buy. 


There  is  a  contest  among  some 
breeders  of  draft  horses  as  to  which 
can  produce  the  largest  animal.  The 
argument  advanced  by  these  men  is 
that  the  time  must  shortly  come  when 
the  increased  trade  in  city  streets  will 
compel  expressmen  and  others  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  their  two-horse  wagons 
and  substitute  smaller  wagons  drawn 
by  one  large  horse.  This  is  a  plaus¬ 
ible  theory ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with 
the  statements  made  by  the  express- 
men  who  are  to  buy  the  horses.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  interviewed  a  number  of 
them  in  this  city,  and  all  that  have 
been  seen  agree  that  they  prefer  two 
active  horses  to  one  huge  beast.  The 
large  horses  are  in  good  demand  for 
trucking  purposes,  but  those  who 
breed  them  with  the  thought  of  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  active  express  horse  are 
sure  to  be  disappointed. 


There  is  one  plant  that  ought  to  be 
grown  in  every  garden.  It  thrives  as 
well  in  an  humble  back  yard  as  in  the 
finest  conservatory.  It  thrives  out- 
of-doors  as  well  as  in  the  house.  It  is 
indifferent  as  to  soil,  location  or  cli¬ 
mate.  It  spreads  rapidly  and  fills  the 
air  with  its  delightful  fragrance.  Its 
leaves  are  of  a  brilliant  sunny  hue 
that  can  be  plainly  distinguished  in 
the  dark.  It  is  well  known  that 
wherever  this  plant  thrives,  the  boys 
never  leave  the  farm  and  the  girls 
leave  it  with  reluctance  and  are  ever 
glad  to  return.  But  it  must  have  care¬ 
ful  cultivation.  It  is  not  described  in 
the  catalogues  of  seedsmen  or  of 
nurserymen  or  in  botanical  works.  It 
can  not  be  bought  with  silver  or  gold. 
Integrity,  charity,  kindliness — these 
alone  can  secure  this  plant.  Its  name 
is  Love. 


In  the  South  and  Southwest  the 
Farmers’  Alliances  are  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  public  matters  which  af¬ 
fect  farm  interests.  They  have  com¬ 
pelled  fertilizer  factories  in  North 
Carolina  to  pay  licenses  of  $100.  Rev¬ 
enues  from  this  source  go  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Department,  and  sam¬ 
ples  are  analyzed  free  for  buyer  or  sell¬ 
er  by  the  department  chemist.  In 
Virginia  the  Alliance  secured  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  “meat  tax ”  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  Western  beef.  As  a  side 
issue  of  this  movement  against 
dressed  beef,  a  rumor  comes  that  the 
meat  men  propose  to  boycott  Virginia 
tobacco.  The  Alliance  people,  be¬ 
lieving  such  talk  to  be  absurd,  invite 
the  meat  men  to  begin  the  boycotting 
at  once.  As  matters  stand  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  meat  tax  will  be  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional,  while  the 
boycott  is  hardly  possible. 


Cattlemen  in  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic  are  complaining  loudly  at  present. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
depression  in  cattle  and  beef  all  over 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
general  belief  that  the  period  is  rapid¬ 
ly  approaching  when  the  balance  will 
be  rapidly  overturned  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  supply  of  first-class 
cattle  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
Cattlemen  in  this  country  have  been 
somewhat  afraid  of  competition  from 
the  Argentine  Republic.  From  infor¬ 
mation  just  at  hand  we  do  not  deem 
this  competition  threatening  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  the  way  of  exports  of  meat 
from  Argentine  little  has  been  done 
except  in  theory.  So  far  as  exports 
of  live  stock  are  concerned,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  “tame  steers.”  The  matter 
of  taming  wild  steers  for  export  is 
about  as  serious  as  that  of  raising 
them. 


An  interesting  debate  took  place  in 
the  House  last  week  over  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  make  the  general  laws  of 
Kansas  applicable  to  the  proposed  new 
Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Had  this 
proposition  been  accepted  Prohibition 
would  have  been  forced  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Territory.  The  debate  ..set¬ 
tled  into  a  general  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  Prohibition,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  seemed  to  be  that  the 
experiment  of  forcing  this  policy  upon 
a  community  which  had  had  no  chance 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
would  be  a  dangerous  one.  In  other 
words,  it  was  practically  stated  that 
Prohibition  will  succeed  only  when  or 
where  it  is  demanded  by  a  majority  of 
citizens  of  any  community.  As  was 
stated  here  two  weeks  ago,  farmers 
all  over  the  country  are  taking  a  great 
interest  in  the  saloon  question.  Next 
week  we  shall  print  a  plan  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  temperance  cause,  sent  by  a 
Connecticut  farmer,  which  will  strike 
many  of  our  readers  as  novel,  to  say 
the  least. 


A  single  firm  in  Michigan  sold,  last 
year,  over  10,000  tons  of  a  high-grade, 
chemical  fertilizer.  The  fact  is  that 
thousands  of  farmers  all  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley  are  using  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  profit.  This  statement 
can  be  proved,  though  we  know  that 
it  will  startle  the  average  Western 
farm  writer.  The  development  of  the 
dressed  beef  business  has  had  tbe 
effect  of  locating  fertilizer  factories  at 
all  the  great  slaughtering  places. 
Tons  of  the  bone-meal  which  formerly 
went  East  in  the  live  bodies  of  the 
animals,  are  now  sent  back  to  the 
very  farms  upon  which  the  cattle 
were  grown.  The  letters  of  inquiry 
from  Western  farmers  who  want  to 
experiment  with  fertilizers  were  never 
so  numerous  as  now.  A  friend  in 
Ohio  wants  the  opinion  of  Eastern 
farmers  as  to  the  profit  of  using  ferti¬ 
lizers  in  small  quantities  on  wheat 
where  it  is  desired  to  sow  clover. 
This  question,  to  be  treated  next 
week,  will  open  a  discussion  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  value  to  all 
who  care  to  make  their  soil  do  its 
best. 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  State 
of  Louisiana?  If  reports  are  true  she 
is  thinking  seriously  of  selling  herself 
for  25  years  more  to  the  lottery  which 
has  so  long  disgraced  her.  After  fail¬ 
ing  to  secure  a  legal  foothold  in  North 
Dakota  and  Nevada,  this  lottery 
comes  back  to  its  old  home  to  buy  a 
new  lease  of  life.  The  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  effort  is  well  chosen.  Louisi¬ 


ana  is  crying  for  money.  In  spite  of 
excessive  taxation,  her  treasury  is 
empty  and  her  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  begging  for  nec¬ 
essary  funds.  Instead  or  facing  the 
fact  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  made 
possible  only  by  such  influences  and 
practices  as  are  fostered  by  the  lot¬ 
tery,  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  is  in¬ 
clined  to  look  for  relief  to  the  money 
which  this  infamous  corporation  is 
prepared  to  pay  for  its  plunder  privi¬ 
lege.  The  State  Farmers’  Alliance  of 
Louisiana  is  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  lottery  charter,  and  is  making 
a  brave  fight  against  it.  It  may  not 
succeed  now  ;  but  it  will  at  least  place 
itself  on  the  right  side  of  a  question 
that  has  to  do  with  the  moral  life  of  a 
State.  The  latest  reports  from  North 
Dakota  indicate  that  the  lottery  is  not 
done  with  that  State  yet.  The  mana¬ 
gers  boast  that  but  a  few  more  votes 
are  needed  to  enable  them  to  rush 
their  bills  through  the  legislature — 
even  over  the  Governor’s  veto.  They 
propose  to  pay  for  these  votes  by  offer 
ing  to  provide  seed  wheat  for  the 
farmers  who  must  appeal  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  aid.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can¬ 
not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota  will  ever  sell  their  State  into 
such  dishoner. 


“Sales  of  23,080,000  bushels  futures, 
and  26,000  bushels  for  delivery  ”  were 
reported  in  the  wheat  market  in  this 
city  on  a  recent  day.  That  means 
tli at  the  gamblers  and  sharks,  most  of 
whom  probably  never  did  and  never 
will  own,  in  reality,  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
pretended  to  buy  and  sell  nearly  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  for  every  bushel  that 
was  actually  and  honestly  sold.  This  is 
not  a  bou  a  fide  sale  in  which  one  party 
gives  full  value  to  the  other,  but  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  one  party  must  lose 
what  the  other  gains.  How  does  this 
affect  the  farmer?  It  unsettles  the 
markets  and  prices  and  injures  the 
trade  with  every  connecting  market. 
If  the  “  future  ”  price  of  No.  2  Red  be 
low,  every  farmer  having  wheat  to 
sell  will  be  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  “wheat  has  dropped  m  New 
York,”  and  he  must  consequent¬ 
ly  take  a  lower  price  or  hold 
his  wheat.  But  suppose  the  future 
price  be  high,  then  certainly  the 
farmer  will  reap  the  benefit !  Perhaps 
for  a  few  days  in  which  the  shrewd 
farmer  will  do  well  to  market  his 
crop,  for  a  higher  price  means  a  de¬ 
creased  '  export  demand,  and,  ulti¬ 
mately  prices  much  below  their  nat¬ 
ural  level.  This  system  is  destroying 
our  foreign  markets;  for  foreign 
millers  and  dealers  say  they  can  place 
no  dependence  upon  our  markets  for 
a  regular  supply  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  fluctuations  to  which  they  are 
subject,  so  they  are  drawing  their 
supplies  from  other  sources.  This 
thing  will  continue  just  as  long  as  the 
farmers  of  the  country  permit  it,  and 
no  longer. 


WANTED.  A  MARKET. 

A  CONNECTICUT  subscriber 
writes  as  follows  :  ‘  ‘  Soon,  I  sup- 

Sose,  the  West  will  ship  their  butter 
ast  by  the  car-load  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  cheap  grain,  and  we  will  have  to 
look  lively  for  something  to  replace 
our  cows.” 

The  West  already  sends  a  vast 
amount  of  butter  to  the  East,  and  the 
probability  certainly  is  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  will  increase.  The  time  will 
probably  never  come,  however,  when 
all  the  “cheap  grain”  will  come  East 
in  its  most  condensed  form.  Grain 
will  always  be  sold  at  the  East  and  a 
market  will  always  be  found  for  good 
butter,  no  matter  -where  it  is  made. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  never  expects  to  see  the 
time  when  first-class  butter  cows  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  at  the 
East.  It  will  always  be  possible  for 
the  intelligent  dairyman  to  conduct 
his  business  on  such  sound  principles 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  ot  competi¬ 
tion.  Remember,  we  speak  of  what 
is  possible.  The  R.  N.-Y.  expects  that 
the  production  of  Western  dairy  goods 
will  be  greatly  increased  without  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  the  Eastern  markets. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
our  dairymen  should  not  supply  the 
great  markets  to  the  south  of  us. 
There  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  our 
surplus  at  a  profitable  figure.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  possible  for  the  government 
to  bring  about  such  trade  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Southern  Republics 
that  our  dairymen  and  our  pork 
producers  can  build  up  an  ex- 


Eort  trade  tha,t  will  relieve  the 
ome  market  and  establish  business 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Dairy¬ 
men  and  farmers  generally  are  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Legislation  looking  to  the  bet¬ 
tering  of  their  markets  is  legitimate 
and  desirable.  TheR.  N.-Y.  demands 
towards  South  America,  a  business 
policy  that  will  provide  an  export  mar¬ 
ket  ior  our  farm  products.  An  ex¬ 
change  of  daily  goods  and  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  for  sugar,  rubber  and  coffee 
seems  to  us  like  a  sound  business  ar¬ 
rangement.  We  want  this  market. 
It  is  needed.  Let  us  demand  it  and 
hammer  away  until  we  secure  it. 

BREVITIES. 

How  is  the  wood  pile  ? 

Make  the  dog  stay  at  home. 

A  GOOD  brain  saves  shoe  leather. 

Don’t  try  to  make  a  harrow  do  a  plow’s 
work. 

CAN  a  stone  crusher  handle  small,  round 
stones  such  as  we  have  on  the  farm  ? 

Will  not  a  ton  of  well  seasoned  apple 
wood  give  out  as  much  heat  as  a  ton  of 
coal  ? 

It  appears  that  the  English  sparrow  does 
not  need  a  perch.  He  is  wicked  enough  to 
fly  in  through  a  knot-hole. 

There  are  many  frozen  combs  among 
the  poultry  as  a  result  of  the  last  “  cold 
snap.  ”  Use  sweet  oil  or  glycerine  on  them. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  run  a 
harrow  or  weeder  over  young  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  first  time,  but  on  the  right  sort 
of  soil  it  pays. 

Why  talk  about  improving  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth  when  two-thirds  of  our 
cultivated  fields  do  not  produce  one-half 
what  they  might  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  surprised  to  find  how 
many  of  its  readers  live  in  octagon  or  eight¬ 
sided  houses.  Plans  and  drawings  of  some 
of  these  houses  are  in  preparation. 

IT  is  true  that  the  trade  in  Chicago 
dressed  beef  may  have  hurt  your  cattle 
feeding,  but  it  ought  to  enable  you  to  buv 
bones  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Your  soil 
needs  phosphoric  acid. 

“  DOLLAR-HUNTERS  ”  is  what  a  friend 
calls  the  products  he  sends  out  from  his 
little  farm.  In  these  times  dollars  must  be 
hunted  in  a  forcible  and  an  original  way, 
or  they  will  laugh  at  you. 

A  FRIEND  who  has  made  his  mark  as  a 
gardener,  says  that  it  cost  him  more  money 
to  learn  the  business  of  market  gardening 
than  it  cost  his  brother  to  learn  how  to 
practice  medicine  successfully. 

As  a  little  postscript  to  an  editorial  head¬ 
ed,  “  Is  it  Business  ?”  on  page  156,  we  may 
add  that  on  February  8  American  lard  sold 
in  the  Brazilian  city  mentioned  there,  at  55 
cents  per  pound.  Who  gets  the  profit  ? 

A  number  of  New  England  farmers  seem 
to  have  half  decided  that  they  had  better 
get  rid  of  their  sheep  and  go  to  breeding 
Angora  goats.  In  most  cases  ugly  dogs 
have  produced  this  state  of  mind.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  in  communication  with  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  goods  in  which  mohair 
is  used.  We  shall  hear  what  they  say 
later. 

Every  year  about  this  time  we  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
There  is  one  thing  to  be  remembered  if  you 
propose  to  use  this  substance.  Putting  it 
into  a  soil  that  is  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  is  just  as  sensible  as  using 
the  whip  on  a  half-starved  horse.  The 
nitrate  will  quicken  up  things  if  the  other 
elements  are  back  of  it. 

Those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  who  desire  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  should  visit  nurseries  or 
parks  during  the  growing  season,  catalogue 
in  hand.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  purchased 
this  spring,  it  is  well  to  examine  catalogues 
carefully,  mark  those  which  seem  the  most 
desirable  and  then  read  what  trusty  authors 
say  of  them— Scott,  Downing  and  Sargent, 
for  example. 

A  “  complete”  flower  in  a  botanical 
sense  is  one  which  has  the  four  sets  of 
organs,— calyx,  corolla,  stamens  and  pistils. 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  make  it  more 
“  complete.”  The  so-called  “complete”  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  one  which  contains  nitrogen,  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid,  no  matter  what  the 
quantities  may  be.  It  is  “  complete”  merely 
in  the  sense  of  containing  those  important 
food  constituents  of  which  most  soils  that 
have  long  been  cultivated,  stand  in  need. 

As  ROADS  are  improved  in  comparatively 
level  countries,  traction  engines  are  intro¬ 
duced.  These  call  for  some  special  road 
laws.  The  traction  engines  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any 
other  State.  There  they  are  held  to  have 
the  same  rights  that  any  other  wagon  or 
vehicle  has.  In  the  case  of  an  approaching 
team  the  men  are  required  to  exercise  care, 
and  they  must  send  a  man  at  least  300  feet 
in  advance  where  they  come  to  a  turn  iu  the 
road  so  that  the  engine  cannot  be  seen. 

If  you  propose  to  make  your  living  out 
of  the  world,  remember  it  is  your  business 
to  give  the  world  what  it  wants— your 
bright  side. 

••  The  world  doesn’t  care  for  your  woes, 

Oh,  no! 

Not  a  bit  1 

The  man  who  Is  wise  never  shows 
His  foe 

That  he’s  hit. 

Every  one  of  your  neighbors  has.griefs  of  ills  own 
He  greatly  prefers  to  let  your  griefs  alone. 

And.be  doesn’t  at  all  enjoy  hearing  you  groan. 

So  take  warning,  and  quit  1  ” 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  MODEL  LEASE  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

LeASK  made  between  James  E.  Brown, 
lessor,  and  William  J.  Smith,  lessee,  this 
15th  day  of  March,  1890.  In  consideration 
of  the  rents  and  covenants  hereinafter  con¬ 
tained  said  lessor  has  and  does  hereby  de¬ 
mise  and  lease  to  said  lessee  the  farm  of 
said  lessor,  situate  in  the  town  of  Oakland, 
New  York,  known  as  the  “Alton  Farm,” 
containing  150  acres  of  land,  more  or  less, 
with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  for 
and  during  the  term  of  three  years  from 
the  first  day  of  A.pril  1890,  which  term  will 
end  March  31 .  1893. 

In  consideration  whereof  said  lessee  cov¬ 
enants  and  agrees  with  said  lessor,  that 
he  will  occupy,  till,  and  in  all  respects  cul¬ 
tivate  said  lands’ during  the  term  aforesaid 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.  He  will  not 
commit  any  waste  or  damage,  or  suffer  any 
to  be  done.  He  will  keep  the  fences  and 
buildings  on  said  premises  in  as  good  re¬ 
pair  as  he  finds  them,  reasonable  wear  and 
damage  by  the  elements  excepted.  (Said 
lessor  to  furnish  all  materials  therefor). 
He  is  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  all  neces¬ 
sary  work  and  labor  in  and  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  said  premises.  He  will  deliver 
to  said  lessor  or  his  order  and  draw  to  mar¬ 
ket  one  equal  half  of  all  the  proceeds  and 
crops  produced  on  said  premises  during 
said  term  and  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  same  shall  have  been  gathered 
and  harvested.  He  is  to  have  all  of  the 
products  of  the  garden  for  his  own  use.  He 
is  to  have  fire  wood  for  one  fire.  He  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  pasturing  two  cows 
on  said  farm,  and  of  feeding  them  in  winter 
out  of  the  undivided  products  of  the  farm, 
also  of  keeping  and  feeding  from  the  undi¬ 
vided  products  of  coarse  fodder,  hay  and 
straw,  such  a  number  of  horses  as  may  be 
necessary  to  run  said  farm.  He  is  to  feed 
said  work- horses  out  of  his  grain,  and  in 
the  winter  only  three  horses  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  barn,  the  others  are  to  run  in  the 
yard. 

He  is  to  keep  25  hens,  to  be  kept  in  the 
hennery,  and  fed  from  the  undivided  pro¬ 
ducts.  He  is  to  mow  all  weeds  along  the 
fences  in  the  cultivated  fields.  He  is  to  cut 
all  thistles  and  noxious  weeds  before  they 
go  to  seed,  growing  on  the  farm  or  high¬ 
ways  belonging  to  said  farm,  and  he  is  to 
weed  the  mustard  out  of  all  oat  and  barley 
fields.  He  is  to  trim  the  orchards  annually. 
He  is  to  pick  and  prepare  for  market,  in  a 
careful  manner,  all  winter  fruit  (each  party 
hereto  paying  half  the  cost  of  barrels),  he  to 
pick  up  and  draw  to  the  mill  ail  cider  ap 
pies  (the  cider  to  be  divided  like  other  pro¬ 
ducts).  He  is  to  have  the  surplus  pasturage 
and  half  the  surplus  grain  and  fodder  fed 
out  on  said  farm.  He  is  to  bear  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  stock  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding,  when  the  same  is  put  in  yard  or 
pasture.  He  shall  allow  no  hogs  to  run  on 
the  farm  except  with  rings  in  their  noses. 
He  is  to  draw  all  fencing  materials  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  repairing  buildings  deemed  nec¬ 
essary  by  said  lessor  from  the  nearest  rail¬ 
road  station.  He  is  to  build,  in  a  workman¬ 
like  manner,  not  exceeding  20  rods  of  board 
fence  annually  (said  lessor  to  furnish  the 
materials).  He  is  to  lay  over,  stake  and  cap 
in  like  manner  not  exceeding  80  rods  of  rail 
fence  annually.  He  is  to  draw  out  and  ap¬ 
ply,  where  deemed  necessary  by  said  lessor, 
all  manure  from  all  barns  and  yards.  He  is 
to  pay  all  ordinary  school  taxes  and  all 
highway  taxes  assessed  on  said  lands,  said 
lessor  to  pay  all  other  taxes.  He  is  not  to 
allow  stock  to  run  in  the  highway  and  is  to 
enforce  the  law  relating  thereto.  He  is  not 
to  allow  smoking  in  or  about  the  barns.  He 
is  to  take  good  care  of  the  dwelling-house 
and  surroundings,  and  keep  all  sprouts  and 
noxious  weeds  cut  in  the  yard  and  around 
the  same.  He  is  to  clear  the  throats  of  all 
under-drains  and  ditches,  especially  in  the 
spring,  and  if  there  are  any  small  difficul¬ 
ties  in  such  ditches,  he  is  to  remedy  them, 
and  he  is  to  board  all  help  employed  for  the 
necessary  repairing  of  ditches.  He  is  to 
board  all  help  employed  for  the  necessary 
repairing  of  buildings.  He  is  to  repair  all 
stone-wall  needing  repairing,  and  where 
old  stakes  are  gone  in  rail  fences  new  ones 
are  to  be  inserted,  and  he  will  not  assign 
this  lease  or  let  or  underlet  said  premises 
or  any  part  thereof. 

The  said  lessor  hereby  covenants  and 
agrees  with  said  lessee  that  he  will  find  one 
equal  half  of  all  seed  or  seeds  to  be  sown  on 
said  lands,  and  to  furnish  one  equal  half  of 
all  fertilizers  to  be  used  on  said  premises 
(said  lessee  to  find  the  other  one-half.)  He 
is  to  become  the  joint~owner_of  all  calves 
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dropped  from  the  cows  kept  on  said  lands 
by  the  lessee.  He  is  to  find  half  the  hogs 
placed  on  said  premises  and  to  have  half 
the  income  and  profit  thereof.  He  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  joint  owner  of  all  the  colts 
dropped  from  the  mares  kept  on  said  lands 
by  the  lessee,  and,  further,  he  agrees  to 
pay  half  the  service  of  horse  (said  lessee 
paying  the  other  half  and  half  the  colt  or 
colts  to  belong  to  the  lessee.)  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  in  case  said  lessor  should  sell 
said  farm  before  the  expiration  of  this 
lease,  the  said  lessee  will  on  60  days’  notice, 
give  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 
same  at  the  expiration  of  any  year,  on  pay¬ 
ment  to  him  of  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  damages  he  may  have  sustained 
thereby,  and’  should  any  dispute  arise  re¬ 
garding  such  compensation ,  the  same  shall 
be  fixed  by  two  competent  persons,  one 
chosen  by  the  lessor  and  the  other  by  the 
lessee,  and  these  two  shall  have  power  to 
name  another,  an  umpire,  whose  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parties.  It  is 
further  understood  that  all  hay  and  straw 
raised  on  said  farm  shall  be  fed  out  thereon. 
The  said  lessee  covenants  that  at  the  expir¬ 
ation  of  said  term  he  will  surrender  up 
said  premises  to  said  lessor  in  as  good  con¬ 
dition  as  now,  necessary  wear  and  damage 
by  the  elements  excepted.  In  case  any  hay 
or  corn-stalks  are  left  on  said  premises  at 
the  expiration  of  this  lease,  said  lessee  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  selling  his  one-half  of 
the  same  off  from  the  farm.  The  lessee  is 
to  have  the  privilege  of  sowing  the  usual 
number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  on  said 
farm  the  last  year  of  the  term,  the  same  is 
to  be  sown,  harvested  and  divided,  subject 
to  the  foregoing  conditions,  and  the  lessee 
is  to  have  possession  of  the  land  so  sown, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  harvesting  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  offgoing  crop.  And,  lastly,  it  is 
agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  to  this 
lease,  that  the  lessor  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  premises  occupied  and 
tilled  by  the  lessee  during  said  term. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto 
have  hereunto  and  hereunder  set  their 
hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

Witness  .tames  e.  brown. 

CHARLES  C.  CALLOW.  WILLIAM.  .1  SMITH. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  ENTERPRISING 
YOUNG  MEN. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  spoken  of 
the  chances  open  to  enterprising  young 
farmers  as  managers  on  the  estates  of 
wealthy  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
who  stand  ready  to  supply  any  reasonable 
capital  for  farm  purposes  if  they  can  feel 
sure  of  obtaining  intelligent  and  faithful 
managers.  Last  year  a  well-known  mer¬ 
chant  said  that  he  would  buy,  on  specula¬ 
tion,  as  many  farms  as  he  could  find  cap¬ 
tains  to  manage  and  there  are  many  more 
like  him.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  young 
farmers  might  find  profitable  employment 
on  these  farms  as  managers.  There  are 
many  graduates  of  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  who  ought  to  prove  useful  to  men  of 
wealth  and  taste  who  are  ready  to  back  en¬ 
ergy  and  ability  with  abundant  capital. 
These  remarks  will  serve  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  following  letter  just  received 
from  a  friend  in  North  Carolina.  It  illus¬ 
trates  another  method  that  will  enable 
some  trustworthy  and  careful  young  men 
to  work  into  a  profitable  business. 

“  I  must  lease  or  rent  my  farm  and  the 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle.  My  idea  is  that  one 
or  two  young  men  who  would  like  to  go  In¬ 
to  the  dairy  business  should  take  possession 
of  the  farm,  cattle,  grain  and  provender, 
farming  utensils,  etc.,  etc.,  and  pay  me 
money  rent.  I  have  on  hand  87  registered 
Jersey  cows  and  heifers,  the  latter  being  all 
over  one  year  old,  and  two  little  heifer 
calves,  besides  eight  good  grade  Jerseys. 
My  two  bulls  are  Tabasco,  a  grandson 
of  Tormentor,  and  Signal,  and  Prim¬ 
rose  Bachelor,  a  pure  St.  Lambert. 
Twenty-five  of  the  cows  will  be  in  milk  ere 
long :  a  few  are  in  milk  now  and  the  others 
will  come  in  soon.  I  have  80  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land  and  50  acres  of  hill-side — 
thinner  land  that  will  bring  good  clover 
and  grass — and  400  acres  in  wood.  I  want 
to  reserve  my  garden  and  one  cow;  every¬ 
thing  else  will  be  given  up  to  the  control  of 
the  renter.  I  have  a  pair  of  farm  horses, 
wagons,  horse-power  to  run  a  Ross  cutter 
for  putting  up  silage,  two  silos,  a  cob  and 
corn  crusher,  plows,  harrows,  etc.,  etc. 
I  have'no  outside  house,  but  will  give  one 
room  of  my  dwelling  and  one  room  of  the 
kitchen  and  furnish  the  bed-room.  I  will 
allow  all  the  calves  born  to  belong  to  the 
renter.  I  value  my  farm  at  $10,000. 

Two  working  young  men  could,  I  think, 
make'money  by  taking  hold  right  now  »Dd 


going  on  with  the  farm  and  a  dairy  this 
spring.  I  can  sell  all  the  butter  at  from 
25  to  30  cents  the  year  around.  There  are 
plenty  of  pans,  a  Stoddard  churn  and  a  but¬ 
ter-press.  I  will  lease  the  farm  for  ODe,  two 
or  three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  term 
the  same  number  of  cows  and  the  same 
quantity  of  grain,  provender,  etc.,  must  be 
given  up  to  me.  I  would  want  the  rent  we 
agree  upon,  to  be  paid  every  six  months, 
and  the  farm,  etc.,  given  up  at  the  same 
period  of  the  year  at  which  it  may  be  taken. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  COLD  WEATHER. 

The  “  cold  wave”  of  last  week  slipped 
by  our  Singal  Service  people  and  came 
upon  us  unawares.  Dairymen  worked 
early  and  late  to  secure  a  supply  of  ice 
while  the  cold  weather  lasted.  A  quantity 
of  ice  four  inches  thick  was  secured  near 
the  R.  N.-Y.  farm.  It  was  cut  in  large 
cakes  which  were  frozen  together  in  the 
ice-house.  It  is  'believed  that  the  ice  will 
keep  better  for  this  freezing  though  it  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  dig  it  out.  Reports 
from  the  fruit  districts  are  coming  in 
slowly.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  peaches 
have  been  seriously  injured.  Reports  from 
Western  New  York  and  Michigan  are  not 
encouraging,  though  there  is  no  definite 
information  yet  at  hand.  Considerable 
damage  was  done  in  the  truck-growing 
districts  at  the  South  where  a  low 
estimate  puts  the  loss  of  early  vegetables 
and  strawberries  at  25  per  cent.  Reports 
from  Mississippi  indicate  that  the  Le  Conte 
Pears  and  the  plums  have  been  seriously 
injured.  Mr.  G-  S.  Palmer  is  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  large  number  of  truckers  and 
shippers  in  different  parts  of  the  South,  and 
informs  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
particular  localities  which  were  sheltered 
by  lakes  or  otherwise,  the  devastation  is 
widespread,  extending  nearly  to  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  Florida.  Cabbages  are  the  only 
crop  uninjured.  One  man  in  South  Carolina 
who  had  planted  several  hundred  barrels  of 
potatoes,  and  who  had  the  finest  stand  he 
ever  saw,  reported  them  killed  to  the 
ground.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  many 
similar  reports  on  all  kinds  of  truck.  Some 
of  it  may  recover  somewhat,  but  it  will  not 
make  a  full  crop,  and  must  necessarily  be 
made  much  later.  Meanwhile  those  who 
are  shipping  from  Key  West,  Bermuda  and 
other  southerly  points  will  reap'the  benefit 
of  higher  prices. 


CAPACITY  OF  PACKAGES. 

VEGETABLES. 


The  question  of  how  much  a  barrel,  box, 
crate,  or  sack  really  holds,  often  vexes  the 
prospective  shipper  of  produce,  and  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  know  the  proper  size  or  style  of 
package  in  which  to  ship  his  crop  so  that  it 
will  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  Does  the 
market  demand  a  certain  style  of  package 
in  which  certain  crops  must  be  sent  or 
suffer  depreciation  in  price  in  consequence  ? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  this  and 
similar  ones  have  been  asked  the  R.  N.-Y. 
repeatedly.  Mr.  G.  S.  Palmer,  166  Reade 
Street,  this  city,  informs  us  that  nearly 
every  locality  has  a  style  and  size  of  pack¬ 
age  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  the  regular 
shippers  from  these  points  understand 
perfectly  what  is  meant  by  the  different 
terms  used  in  market  reports.  Cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  lettuce  and  sometimes  egg¬ 
plants,  when  quoted  by  the  crate,  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  barrel  crates,  that  is,  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  a  barrel.  Beets,  green  peas,  string 
beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  some  other 
articles  sold  in  crates,  usually  run  about  a 
bushel  to  the  crate.  But  the  size  of  a 
bushel  crate  varies  according  to  the  local¬ 
ity  from  which  it  comes.  The  smallest 
come  from  Bermuda,  and  as  the  season 
advances  and  shipments  arrive  successively 
from  Florida,  Savannah,  Charleston  and 
Norfolk,  the  size  gradually  increases,  Nor¬ 
folk  sending  the  largest.  From  Charleston 
large  numbers  of  octagonal  crates  are  for¬ 
warded.  While  not  holding,  apparently, 
so  much  as  the  rectangular  ones,  they  have 
the  added  advantage  that  they  cannot  be 
packed  so  closely  together,  thus  insuring  a 
better  circulation  of  air  in  transit.  Toma¬ 
toes  from  Bermuda  come  in  boxes  holding, 
perhaps  a  peck ;  each  tomato  wrapped  in 
paper.  The  crates  from  some  localities, 
notably  Key  West,  betoken  a  scarcity  of 
package  materials,  as  some  of  them  look 
very  shabby.  Some  of  our  inquirers  ask  if 
the  different  prices  quoted  for  some  pro¬ 
ducts  arise  from  different  sized  packages ; 
for  instance,  to-day  Florida  tomatoes  are 
quoted  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  crate.  While  the 
size  of  the  crates  may  have  a  little  to  do 
with  this,  our  inquirer  would  see  very 
quickly  if  he  would  look  over  the^tomatoes 


arriving  in  market,  what  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difference.  It  is  the  quality  of  the 
goods  generally.  Other  things  being  equal, 
neat,  clean  packages  presenting  an  attract¬ 
ive  appearance,  sell  best.  Prime  goods, 
packed  in  a  slovenly  manner,  sometimes 
sell  for  lower  prices  than  inferior  goods 
attractively  put  up. 

The  barrels  coming  to  this  market  are  of 
innumerable  kinds  and  sizes.  Produce 
neatly  packed  in  round-hooped  barrels  sells 
best.  Potatoes  in  bulk  when  sold  by  the 
barrel,  call  for  180  pounds.  Some  dealers 
say  those  in  barrels  should  weigh  the  same, 
but  this  is  impossible  because  very  few  bar¬ 
rels  will  hold  that  amount,  and  165  pounds 
are  generally  accepted.  The  Scotch  potatoes 
in  sacks  weigh  about  168  pounds  per  sack. 
Bermuda  and  Florida  potatoes  come  in  the 
ordinary  round-hooped  barrels,  and  weigh 
about  165  pounds  per  barrel.  Onions,  tur¬ 
nips,  carrots,  squash,  kale,  spinach,  etc., 
usually  come  in  the  ordinary  barrels.  A 
new  kind  of  ventilated  barrel  made  of  a  sort 
of  thin,  splint-like  stuff  is  much  used  for 
kale,  spinach  and  similar  light  products, 
but  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  heavy  goods 
like  potatoes.  The  shipper,  to  secure  the 
best  results,  should  strive  to  put  his  pro¬ 
duce  in  clean,  neat  packages,  have  it  well- 
graded  and  marked  for  just  what  it  is.  If 
he  should  happen  to  send  it  in  packages 
above  the  ordinary  size,  it  would  probably 
sell  for  a  higher  price  proportionately,  other 
things  being  equal.  Strong  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  retail  dealers  of  this  city 
to  compel  the  sale  by  weight  of  all  vegeta¬ 
bles,  but  the  effort  has  thus  far  been  de¬ 
feated.  It  would  seem  at  first  thought  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  sell  this  class  of 
goods,  but  with  the  amount  and  character 
of  truck  coming  to  this  market  it  is  simply 
impracticable.  It  would  be  impossible  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
duce. 

- - 

THE  HORSE  SALES. 


The  sales  of  trotting  horses,  that  have 
been  held  in  this  city  during  the  past  10 
days  have  created  quite  a  little  interest 
among  horsemen.  Prices  have  given  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  in  most  instances,  though 
individual  animals  were  frequently  sold 
for  less  than  their  estimated  values.  These 
auction  sales  were  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  that  customers  have  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  the  bids.  P.  C.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  have  built  up  an  enviable  reputation 
for  fair  dealing.  When  they  offer  horses 
for  sale  customers  know  what  their  repre¬ 
sentations  mean.  The  animals  offered  at 
these  sales  were  from  large  stock  iarms, 
several  of  them  in  California.  These 
auction  sales  are  liked  because  buyers  are 
enabled  to  come  to  some  central  point  and 
compare  animals.  Prices,  too,  generally 
run  lower  than  those  asked  at  the  farm. 
The  animal  bringing  the  highest  price  was 
Alcazar  (2:20)^)  by  Sultan,  price  $25,000. 
Other  high  prices  were  paid  for  the  follow 
ing:  Voodoo,  $24,100;  Zoraya  by  Guy 
Wilks,  $13,100 ;  Reverie  by  Alcazar,  $10,000  ; 
Nellie  May  by  Electioneer,  $S,100 ;  Gold 
Leaf  by  Sidney,  $8,000 ;  Erect  by  Director, 
$5,000 ;  Feroline  by  Kentucky  Prince,  $3,500. 


NOTES. 


A  Potato  Sorter.— We  have  been  send¬ 
ing  potato  sorters  to  all  parts  of  the  land 
within  the  last  three  years.  We  have  never 
advertised  ours  separately  from  our  digger 
as  few  want  a  sorter  unless  they  have  a 
digger  also,  and  we  usually  get  orders 
for  the  sorter  from  all  our  digger  custom¬ 
ers  by  calling  attention  to  it  in  our  circu¬ 
lars.  We  hope  no  one  will  attempt  to  build 
the  “Hoover”  sorter  or  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Warn  in  his  description  of  his 
farm  tools ;  for  we  have  a  very  good  United 
States  patent  on  it.  Mr.  Warn  received 
consent  from  us  to  build  his  sorter  himself. 
A  good  feature  of  our  sorter  is  that  it  will 
“  sprout  ”  the  potatoes  at  the  same  time  it 
sorts  them  This  is  done  “  slick  and  clean,” 
where  the  sprouts  are  not  over  two  inches 
long ;  but  when  they  are  four  to  six  inches 
long  they  are  tough  and  it  is  slower  work 
to  get  rid  of  them.  We  don’t  want  to  goto 
Canada  for  what  we  can  get  at  home. 

HOOVER  &  PROUT. 

Considerable  has  been  said  about  a 
fruit  gatherer  invented  by  a  farmer  in 
Western  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  quite 
a  practical  affair.  It  is  a  large  canvas  af¬ 
fair  with  a  stout  frame  which  opens  and 
shuts  like  an  umbrella.  When  open  it  can 
be  pushed  under  the  tree  and  the  apples, 
when  shaken  into  it,  run  down  through  an 
opening  to  a  basket.  It  seems  as  though 
this. might  work  well. 
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Woman’s  VUovlu 

CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


SPRING  bonnets  seem  to  blossom  out 
earlier  than  usual  this  year ;  by  the 
beginning  of  February,  venturesome 
women  were  appearing  in  the  city  streets 
crowned  with  gay  wreaths  of  flowers. 
.  They  looked  a  little  bit  incongruous  during 
the  chill  weather  a  month  later.  The 
majority  of  these  hats  were  flat  toques, 
having  a  wreath  of  gay  flowers  ail  around 
the  edge,  while  the  top  was  completely 
covered  by  a  flat  spreading  bow  of  velvet 
ribbon.  Velvet  strings  came  from  the 
back,  and  were  fastened  under  the  chin  in 
a  close  little  bow.  The  leading  favorites 
were  of  black  velvet  with  a  close  wreath  of 
fully-opened  pink  roses  or  blue  forget-me- 
nots  ;  others  were  bordered  with  scarlet 
poppies.  They  were  very  jaunty  little  hats, 
and  they  make  most  places  of  public  resort 
a  veritable  flower-garden. 

* 

*  * 

For  a  spring  wrap  nothing  can  be  prettier 
or  more  stylish  than  a  nice  cape.  These 
garments  have  been  greatly  worn  in  fur  all 
winter,  and  they  will  be  favored  in  many 
fabrics  for  spring.  There  are  so  many 
styles  to  choose  from.  A  tall,  slight  person 
will  look  very  well  in  a  full  gathered 
double  cape  fasteued  to  a  V-shaped  yoke. 
It  would  Be  pretty  in  black  broadcloth,  the 
edge  of  the  capes  pinked  out.  The  yoke 
might  be  plain,  or  it  might  be  of  velvet,  or 
again,  it  might  be  of  the  cloth  decorated  in 
some  way.  A  decoration  of  silver  braid  on 
the  black  cloth  would  be  pretty  and  very 
effective. 

For  a  shorter  or  stouter  person,  a  plain, 
well-fitting  cape  would  be  more  becoming 
than  the  double  one.  It  might  be  made  in 
cloth  or  velvet,  either  to  match  a  gown  or 
to  contrast  with  it,  and  should  be  lined 
with  thin  silk  or  farmer’s  satin.  Patterns 
may  be  bought  of  any  of  these  capes,  and 
they  are  not  beyond  the  skill  of  a  home 
dress-maker.  They  are  very  convenient  to 
wear  over  a  gown  with  full  sleeves,  which 
are  often  a  serious  inconvenience  under  a 
tight-fitting  wrap. 

* 

*  * 

Those  full  sleeves  are  quite  .a  blessing  in 
some  ways.  Since  it  became  in  fashion  to 
wear  sleeves  of  a  contrasting  material  it  has 
become  possible  to  smarten  up  one’s  old 
frocks  in  a  very  pretty  style.  With  con¬ 
trasting  sleeves  and  yoke,  or  sleeves  and 
collar,  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to 
alter  one’s  old  gowns.  For  house  wear  the 
high  collar  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  in 
the  case  of  a  plump  woman  :  an  open  rol¬ 
ling  collar  or  turn-down  ruffle  takes  its 
place.  But  a  woman,  who,  like  Annie 
Laurie,  has  a  neck  like  a  swan,  will  do  well 
to  avoid  turn-down  collars. 


Another  convenient  style  to  renew  a 
half-worn  basque  is  the  use  of  a  full  vest  or 
surplice  folds.  These  surplice  folds  will 
hide  the  worn  part  of  a  basque,  and  will 
prove  becoming  to  most  figures. 

As  to  skirts,  the  plainer  the  better.  A 
perfectly  plain  skirt,  having  the  back  laid 
in  two  box  pleats,  the  front  and  sides  in 
small  kilt  pleats,  will  be  pretty,  and  easily 
arranged.  Since  these  plain  modes  have 
become  fashionable,  it  is  much  easier  to 
arrange  a  half  worn  costume. 

* 

*  * 

If  you  want  to  be  well-dressed,  always 
wear  neat  shoes  and  neat  gloves,  never 
wear  soiled  collars  or  tumbled  ruffles,  see 
that  your  frock  is  always  mended  when 
necessary,  and  brushed  when  dusty.  See 
that  your  hair  is  well  brushed,  your  nails 
clipped  and  cleaned,  and  do  be  careful  in 
personal  cleanliness.  All  these  trifles  bring 
perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle,  as  the 
great  artist  said. 


A  BIT  ABOUT  HOME  UNHAPPINESS. 


APROPOS  of  home  unhappiness,  a 
writer  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  who 
signs  herself  “  Daffidowndilly,”  says  that 
in  her  experience  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  unhappiness  in  married  life  has  been 
caused  by  relations  of  various  degrees,  es¬ 
pecially  by  some  one  dependent  on  the 
home  circle  for  support  It  may  be  a  man, 
but  is  oftener  a  woman,  who  is  dependent 
for  shelter  and  protection  on  those  for 


whom  she  waits  with  a  wet  blanket  to  flop 
over  all  tender  moods,  with  an  accurate 
record  of  all  failures  and  mistakes,  ready 
to  be  trotted  out,  singly  or  in  pairs,  three 
times  a  day,  with  triplets  for  rainy  morn¬ 
ings  or  days  when  the  whole  universe  seems 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  not  quite  40  years  ago 
that  I  first  remember  one  of  these  breeders 
of  misunderstandings  who  tried  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  “incompatibility,”  and  open  the 
way  for  divorce.  I  have  stood  on  the  wood- 
pile  and  watched  her  ride  off  on  horse¬ 
back  and  wished  she  would  tail  off  and 
get  killed.  This  old  Aunt  Polly  al¬ 
ways  brought  insinuations  and  slanderous 
tales,  and  left  my  mother  in  tears 
and  filled  with  suspicions.  Things  ran 
smoothly  enough  between  her  visits 
and  the  visits  were  tolerated  by  a  generous 
husband  through  regard  for  the  wife.  Pos¬ 
sibly  an  early  death  saved  worse  things. 
There  was  another  still:  a  sister — my 
father’s  sister.  She  came  once  a  year  with 
a  green  crape  veil  over  her  face  and  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  constantly  in  her  hand  to 
hold  the  melancholy  tears.  She  always 
came  unannounced,  and  during  a  visitation 
of  a  month  spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
graveyard  and  talked  day  and  night  of  the 
doleful  things  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  She 
never  brought  money  to  pay  her  fare  home, 
and  never  failed  to  make  considerable  pur¬ 
chases  at  the  stores  and  charge  them  to  my 
father,  who  remained  in  ignorance  of  them 
until  a  bill  came  in.  Too  proud  to  expose 
the  aggravation,  it  ran  on  for  years  and 
great  forbearance  alone  kept  down  discon¬ 
tent  or  strife. 

I  have  in  mind  a  second  marriage  where 
the  first  wife’s  sister  is  “  tolerated”  because, 
never  having  been  independent  enough  to 
try  to  do  anything  for  herself,  she  lived 
with  Mary  Ann.  Never  having  so  much  as 
made  herself  a  dress— never  having  earned 
a  penny  in  her  life — one  of  the  altogether 
incapable  women,  she  prides  herself  on  her 
ability  to  make  No.2  “  feel  her  position.” 
She  calls  and  requests  private  interviews 
with  the  husband,  whispers  in  his  ear  in 
the  church  aisle,  talks  low  on  the  opposite 
side  on  the  way  home,  brings  letters  to  be 
read  by  him  only,  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
that  cannot  be  resented  makes  life  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  the  wife. 

Another  case  comes  to  my  mind.  A  hus¬ 
band  has  his  aged  father  to  support.  The 
old  gentleman  is  trying  to  train  the  wife. 
When  she  leaves  the  kitchen  a  few  minutes 
he  washes  the  dishes  in  the  scrubbing  pail 
and  scolds  when  she  uses  soap.  He  also 
prefers  to  do  his  own  cooking  at  odd  times 
of  day, with  the  grease  and  dirt  thrown  in. 

I  could  enumerate  scores  of  cases  of 
different  shades.  Intemperate  brothers, un¬ 
grateful  sisters,  desolate  old  women  not  so 
near,  who  subsist  on  the  charity  or  gen¬ 
erosity  of  perhaps  the  last  one  to  whom  they 
can  make  any  claim  of  blood,  yet  whose 
bounty  is  received  with  no  show  of  grati¬ 
tude.  There  is  no  telling  the  annoyances 
endured,  the  joys  broken  in  upon,  the  plans 
frustrated,  the  coolness  brought  between 
husbands  and  wives — the  estrangements 
made  through  this  endeavor  to  shelter 
superannuated  relatives.  When  home 
ceases  to  be  cheerful  and  all  merriment  is 
frowned  down  and  fault-finding  reigns, 
affection  takes  wings.  If  there  is  anything 
worse  than  becoming  'a  dismal  old  skeleton 
dangling  round  the  hearth  of  one’s  friends, 
what  is  it  ?  And  what  shall  be  done  with 
these  skeletons  to  whom  hundreds  of  poor 
wives  are  yoked  ?  Let  us  dispose  of  this 
cause  of  discord  before  we  tackle  some 
others,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  quite 
as  serious  as  any. 

Perfectly  Harmless.— Thatcher’s  Or¬ 
ange  Butter  Color,  the  largest  packages 
for  the  price,  the  purest,  strongest  and  the 
most  natural  June  tint  of  any  known  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  world. 

Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam.—  Adv. 

THE  HOUR  BEFORE  DINNER. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


IS  it  not  oftentimes  the  very  hardest  and 
weariest  in  the  24  hours?  Is  there  any  way 
to  help  it,  or  any  reason  for  it?  Or,  if  we 
could  find  the  reason  would  it  not  suggest 
at  least  a  palliative?  Housekeepers  are 
not  alone  in  finding  it  a  weary  hour. 
Probably  all  workers,  and  especially  those 
who  make  long  days,  feel  it  too.  The 
teacher,  the  clerk,  the  mechanic,  the  school¬ 
girl,  the  seamstress,  yes,  the  farmer,  too, 
confess  to  the  same  feeling.  But  the  house¬ 
wife  oftentimes  finds  it  the  very  busiest 
hour  as  well,  crowded  with  duties  she  can¬ 


not  evade  or  put  by.  She  never  needs 
strength  or  serenity  more.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  reason,  easily  discovered,  for  the 
exhaustion  that  overtakes  one  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  breakfast  was  early,  and  ill- 
planned  to  sustain  a  worker  through  sev¬ 
eral  hours  of  toil.  Perhaps  more  substan¬ 
tial  food  should  have  been  provided,  or  of 
a  more  nutritious  quality.  Some  such 
change  or  some  timely  addition  to  the  bill- 
of-fare  might  relieve  all  the  household. 

Or  maybe  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
breakfast,  but  only  because  the  housekeep¬ 
er  did  not  “  get  the  good  ”  of  hers.  Could 
she  not  have  made  up  the  lack  by  a  more 
leisurely,  if  a  later,  meal  after  the  workers 
had  gone  and  the  bustle  quieted  a  little? 
or  have  taken  a  slight  mid-forenoon  lunch 
to  break  the  strain  of  the  long  morning? 

Perhaps  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  kitch¬ 
en  helps  depress  the  vitality.  A  breath  of 
fresh  air,  a  walk  in  the  yard  between  tasks, 
or  even  a  moment  at  the  open  door  might 
help. 

Perhaps  the  hours  of  steady  labor  should 
have  been  broken  by  a  half  hour’s  rest — 
longer  if  possible,  shorter  if  necessary,  on 
the  lounge  or  in  an  easy  chair. 

And  perhaps  long  days  or  weeks  in  the 
house,  the  wear  and  monotony  of  much  and 
continuous  in-door  work  are  largely  to 
blame  for  flagging  strength  and  jaded 
nerves  and  lack  of  endurance.  It  may  be 
that  some  tasks  might  be  left  for  other 
hands,  or  omitted  altogether.  Non-essen¬ 
tials  may  have  to  go  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  life’s  best  things.  Each  for  herself 
ought  to  find  the  reason  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

UroAvn’s  Bronchial  Troches 

Contain  ingredients  which  act  specially  on 
the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  all  affections  of 
the  throat,  caused  by  cold  or  over-exertion 
of  the  voice.  They  are  recommended  to 
Singers  and  Public  Speakers,  and  all  who 
have  coughs  or  trouble  with  the  throat  or 
lungs.  “  I  recommend  their  use  to  public 
speakers.”— Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin.  “  Pre¬ 
eminently  the  best.” — Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. — Adv. 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


Wk  rise  in  glory,  as  we  sink  in  pride, 

Where  boasting  ends,  dignity  begins. 

SSUMED  qualities  may  catch  the  af¬ 
fections  of  some ;  but  one  must  pos¬ 
sess  qualities  really  good  to  fix  the  heart. . . 

One  reason  why  the  world  is  not  re¬ 
formed  is,  because  every  man  would  have 
others  make  a  beginning  and  never  thinks 

of  himself . 

If  our  faith  is  strong  and  our  star  of 
hope  shines  brightly,  we  shall  be  found 
always  at  the  post  of  duty,  contending  for 
the  right;  and  though,  to  human  view,  the 
results  of  our  labor  seem  small,  still  let  us 
work,  and  still  let  us  hope,  for  we  know 
that  above  all  the  confusion  and  strife  and 
misjudgment  of  the  world,  the  voice  of  God 
will  one  day  be  heard,  proclaiming  that  the 
right  has  prevailed . 

Having  faith,  we  shall  work  faithfully, 
and  leave  results  with  God  ;  having  hope, 
we  shall  work  cheerfully,  whatever  our 
position  may  be;  having  both,  we  shall 
work  lovingly,  and  as  more  and  more  we 
feel  and  share  the  Divine  love,  so  more  and 
more  shall  we  seek  to  lead  others  to  Christ, 
that  they  may  feel  and  share  it,  too . 

Beautiful  souls  are  often  put  into  plain 
bodies ;  but  they  cannot  be  hidden,  and 
have  a  power  all  their  own,  the  greater  for 
the  unconsciousness  or  humility  which 

gives  it  grace . 

Emerson  said  that  in  literature  quota¬ 
tion  is  good  only  when  the  writer  whom  1 
follow  goes  my  way,  and,  better  mounted 
than  I  gives  me  a  cast,  as  we  say  ;  but  if  I 
like  the  gay  equipage  so  well  as  to  go  out 
of  my  road,  I  had  better  have  gone  afoot. . . 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty, 
says  Quarles,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A 
word  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  thine  ;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in 

another’s  hand . 

Longfellow  beautifully  says  that 
friends  must  be  torn  asunder,  and  swept 
along  in  the  current  of  events,  to  see  each 
other  seldom  and  perchance  no  more.  For¬ 
ever  and  ever,  in  the  eddies  of  time  and 

accident,  we  whirl  away . 

Horace  Mann  once  said :  “Seeing  the 
atmosphere  is  40 miles  deep  all  around  the 
globe,  it  is  a  useless  piece  of  economy  to 
breathe  it  more  than  once.”  Yet  we  do  it 
—in  our  sleeping-rooms. 


“LA  GRIPPE.” 


A  FEW  weeks  since  the  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  question  from  a 
subscriber  in  Illinois  : 

“  Have  people  in  all  localities  and  occupa¬ 
tions  in  this  country  been  alike  subject  to 
the  “influenza”  that  has  lately  spread 
across  the  continent  ?  A  complete  answer 
to  this  query  might  perhaps  lead  to  a  pre¬ 
ventive  or  cure.” 

It  was  referred  to  the  editors  of  some  of 
the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  country, 
and  has  called  forth  the  following  comments: 

The  Editor  of  the  Homeopathic  Recorder 
writes:  “To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
yes.” 

Dr.  A.  R.  Nichols,  Editor  of  Popular 
Science  News  writes :  “As  far  as  I  know, 
the  attentions  of  la  grippe  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  ‘all  manners  and  conditions 
of  men,’  including  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Many  common  colds,  catarrhs, 
etc.,  have,  however,  been  mistaken  for  the 
epidemic,  although  really  having  no  con¬ 
nection  with  it.” 

The  Editor  of  Hall’s  Journal  of  Health 
says  :  “We  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
any  facts  more  definite  than  daily  news¬ 
paper  reports.  The  epidemic  appears  to 
have  run  its  course  the  world  over ;  but 
quite  unevenly  as  regards  localities.  We 
are  informed  that  the  Indians  of  the  far 
Northwest  suffered  severelv  from  it.” 

Dr.  J.  W.  Penn,  of  the  Medical  Brief, 
writing  from  Humboldt,Tenn.,says:  “Hum¬ 
boldt  is  situated  near  the  geographical  cen¬ 
ter  of  West  Tennessee  in  what  is  considered 
a  malarious  region  ;  that  is,  malarial  dis¬ 
eases  comprise  the  prevailing  type  of  sick¬ 
ness  generally  all  through  this  portion  of  the 
State.  But  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  from  reading  accounts  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  epidemic  ( lagiippe )  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  there  seems  to  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  its  effects  here  from  those  described 
in  every  other  locality.  The  malarial  dia¬ 
thesis  which  modifies,  as  a  rule,  all  other 
forms  of  disease  seems  to  exert  no  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  cause  here,  neither  does 
it  appear  to  pay  any  respect  to  age,  sex, 
occupation  or  conditions  in  life  as  regards 
previous  condition  of  health.  It  neither 
shuns  nor  favors  any  class,  but  attacks  and 
affects  all  alike.  Some  individuals  enfee¬ 
bled  by  age,  or  previous  ill  health  recover 
from  quite  severe  attacks,  while  others  ap¬ 
parently  robust,  succumb  to  complications 
coming  on  while  prostrated  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  epidemic.  The  disease  seems  now  to 
have  about  expended  its  force  here  after 
having  been  among  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  about  eight  weeks,  and  there 
are  very  few  persons  who  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  its  effects,  in  greater  or  less  degree.” 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Canfield,  of  the  Maryland 
Medical  Journal,  writes  from  Baltimore,  as 
follows  :  “  Owing  to  the  meagerness  of 

correct  accounts  of  this  epidemic,  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  easy  to  answer.  So  far  as  my 
own  observation  and  experience  take  me, 
I  notice  that  the  influenza  attacked  per¬ 
sons  in  different  parts  of  this  city,  not  dis¬ 
criminating  between  position,  station  of 
life,  occupation  or  any  other  condition.  As 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  germ  disease,  and  as 
germs  are  less  plentiful  in  thinly  populated 
sections,  people  in  the  country  and  smaller 
places  suffered  much  less  than  those  in 
crowded  communities  and  cities,  while 
those  in  all  conditions  who  were  debilitated 
from  any  cause,  as  from  a  chronic  malady, 
particularly  of  the  respiratory  tract,  and 
those  employed  about  hospitals  or  iu  close 
contact  with  the  sick,  seemed,  with  some 
very  inexplicable  exceptions,  to  be  more 
subject  to  the  disease.  Children  seemed  to 
be  markedly  exempt.  Why  one  person  ap¬ 
parently  constantly  exposed  escaped,  while 
another  living  in  almost  seclusion  was  at¬ 
tacked  can  only  be  conjectured.  Those 
whose  occupations  took  them  into  the  open 
air  were  more  liable  to  infection,  but  more 
apt  to  throw  it  off  ;  while  those  living  a  se- 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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eluded  life  were  apt  to  escape  it  unless  evi¬ 
dently  infected  by  another,  when  the  attack 
would  be  very  certain.  From  the  capri¬ 
ciousness  of  the  disease  it  is  not  easy  to 
formulate  many  facts  bearing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked.  In  its  bacteriological  history  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  pneumonia, 
which  disease,  indeed,  is  a  very  common 
sequence  of  epidemic  influenza.” 

Dr.  B.  W.  Palmer  of  the  Detroit  Medi¬ 
cal  Age,  writes :  I  have  made  a  somewhat 
careful  investigation  of  the  reports  of  the 
influenza  that  have  appeared  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  journals  of  this  country,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  influenza  has  been  more  or  less  prev¬ 
alent  in  all  localities,  and  has  been  no  re¬ 
specter  of  occupation.  The  pampered  mil¬ 
lionaires,  the  middle  class  and  the  lower 
classes  living  under  abject  circumstances, 
have  all  been  victims  of  the  epidemic  in¬ 
fluenza.  There  appears  to  be  no  question, 
however,  as  to  the  fact  that  those  whose 
vitality  for  any  reason  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  average  have  been  the  first  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  and  have  suffered  most  from  the 
disease.  I  have  published  a  few  editorials 
on  the  subject  of  the  etiology  and  treatment, 
which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the  R' 
N.-Y.  in  its  investigations  of  influenza,  and 
I  mail  marked  copies  of  the  Medical  Age 
containing  these.” 

The  editorials  referred  to  contain  notes 
concerning  the  history  of  the  disease,  its 
spread  in  this  country  and  the  best  method 
of  treating  it.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  disease.  One  hundred  years  ago  Dr. 
John  Warren  wrote  :  “  Our  beloved  Presi¬ 
dent,  Washington,  is  but  now  recovered 
from  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack  of  it.” 
In  1830  an  epidemic  started  in  China, 
reached  Russia  in  January,  1831,  and  by 
May  had  spread  to  Western  Europe;  but  it 
only  reached  this  country  in  January,  1833, 
and  then  prevailed  but  slightly.  Another 
and  severer  epidemic  started  in  Russia  in 
December,  1836;  within  a  month  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  London,  and  rapidly  spread  over 
Europe.  This  time,  America  was  not  af¬ 
fected.  An  epidemic  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  prevailed  in  the  United  States  about 
10  years  ago,  and  there  have  been  various 
mild  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

It  is  observed  that  the  poisonous  influence 
of  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be  or  from 
whatever  source  derived,  wings  its  way 
with  greater  rapidity  than  the  speed  of 
human  intercourse.  The  present  epidemic 
appeared  on  our  own  shores  almost  simul¬ 
taneously  with  its  advent  in  London,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  prevailing  adverse 
winds.  In  one  establishment  in  Paris  700 
employees  were  smitten  almost  together  and 
in  London  half  a  million  were  prostrated 
in  a  single  day.  No  one  seems  to  know 
whether  the  malady  spreads  by  contagion 
or  is  propagated  by  atmospheric  infection. 
In  some  cases,  only  a  single  member  of  the 
family  has  been  affected,  while  in  others 
all  the  members  have  been  stricken  down 
simultaneously. 

The  most  notable  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  are  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  fauces,  hoarseness,  frequent¬ 
ly  accompanied  by  a  harrassing  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  painful  muscles  and 
bones,  perverted  taste,  disordered  stomach, 
and  all  the  signs  of  nervous  and  muscular 
prostration,  including  excessive  languor 
and  dejection  of  spirits. 

The  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  fever  occurs  are  very  remarkable,  and  it 
often  reaches  104  or  105  degrees,  or  even  106 
degrees,  on  the  first  day,  which  tempera¬ 
ture  is  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
ephemeral  character,  for  it  may  disappear  as 
quickly  as  it  arose.  The  febrile  condition, 
moreover,  rarely  continues  more  than  48 
hours, or  72  at  most, and  is  prone  to  terminate 
in  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  in  profuse  sweat¬ 
ing  or  diuresis,  or,  barring  either,  it  leaves 
the  sufferer  greatly  enfeebled  and  prostrat¬ 
ed.  In  many  instances  also,  especially  when 
prolonged,  it  presents  distinct  intermis¬ 
sions,  and  remissions,  particularly  in  the 
Great  Lake  region  where  it  appears  to  pos¬ 
sess  so-called  malarial  complications, 
especially  as  in  most  instances  it  develops 
more  or  less  engorgement  of  the  spleen. 

As  to  treatment,  we  are  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed 
and  fed  upon  barley-water,  broths,  and 
other  nourishing  diet.  In  the  milder  cases, 
no  especial  medication  is,  perhaps,  de¬ 
manded  other  than  as  may  be  required  to 
insure  comfort.  A  mild  mercurial  laxa¬ 
tive,  succeeded  if  need  be  by  a  saline  aper¬ 
ient,  is  always  admissible  and  advanta¬ 
geous,  and  may  be  followed  by  quinine 
muriate  and  some  mild  alterative.” 

Such  a  treatment  may  be  easily  given  at 
home.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  reliable 
physician  should  be  sent  for.  It  is  said 
that  the  disease,  if  neglected,  may  lead  to 


other  disorders :  chronic  catarrh,  diseases 
of  the  ear,  or  asthma.  One  of  the  most 
constant  and  annoying  accompaniments 
of  the  disease  is  bronchitis  which  sometimes 
persists  for  weeks  after  other  features  of 
the  affection  have  passed  away.  The 
sirups  which  have  pine  and  cherry  bark  as 
their  chief  constituents  are  very  helpful  in 
this  stage. 


SOME  GOOD  HOMELY  NOTIONS. 

NEVER  eat  with  the  table  against  the 
wall.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of 
the  pernicious  housekeeping  habit  of  “let¬ 
ting  things  go.”  Always  set  out  your 
table,  and  dress  it  as  well  as  you  can. 

Never  use  a  ragged  dish-cloth.  When 
that  weapon  of  the  pantry  begins  to  be  rag¬ 
ged,  discard  it,  and  put  something  whole  in 
its  place.  You  cannot  afford  to  be  slovenly 
in  the  least. 

Wash  your  dishes  on  the  floor  rather 
than  on  the  dining-table.  It  may  not  seem 
to  matter  much,  but  the  latter  practice  is 
not  one  that  will  elevate  yourself  in  your 
own  esteem. 

There  is  a  “  good  deal  of  fuss”  in  using 
an  oven  thermometer,  but  if  you  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  using  it  you  will  find  it  as  nice 
as  a  dairy  thermometer. 

Yes,  by  all  means,  take  some  pains  with 
putting  up  the  children’s  school  dinners 
not  too  much  bread  and  butter,  nor  too 
little  cake.  There  is  a  happy  mean.  Fill 
it  with  fruit. 

The  proper  hour  for  dinner  in  a  farmer’s 
home  is  12  o’clock,  and  blessed  is  the  house¬ 
wife  who  has  the  meal  all  ready  on  the 
table,  at  the  hour’s  striking,  hot  and  well 
done. 

Dean  Swift  was  right  when  he  wrote: 

“Give  no  more  to  ever  guest 
Than  he’s  able  to  digest.” 


HOME-MADE  BAKING  POWDER. 

M.  B.,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.— What  is  a 
good,  reliable  recipe  for  making  bating 
powder  ? 

ANS.— Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “Dr.  C.  A.  Crampton  in  his  report 
on  foods  and  food  adulterations  proposes  the 
following  mixture  :  Cream  of  tartar,  eight 
ounces ;  baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda), 
four  ounces;  cornstarch,  four  ounces. 
Each  of  the  above  ingredients  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  to  fine  powder  be¬ 
fore  mixing,  then  all  should  be  mixed  and 
thoroughly  ground  together  until  a  uni¬ 
form  mixture  is  secured.  The  above  would 
seem  to  be  an  excellent  combination  for  a 
good  baking  powder,  and  Dr.  Crampton  re¬ 
ports  that  those  who  tried  it  in  a  practical 
way  found  it  to  be  equal  to  the  powders  in 
general  use.  It  does  not  contain  any  of 
those  ingredients  so  deleterious  to  health 
and  can  be  made  at  about  one-half  the  us¬ 
ual  cost  of  purchased  baking  powders.  It 
seems  needless  to  say  that  the  cream-of- 
tartar  and  baking  soda  must  be  pure,  and 
I  would  advise  mixing  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  since  the  powder  deteriorates  some¬ 
what  with  long  keeping.” 
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Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature's  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  he  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

••For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father's  family, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  he 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since— in  more  than  two  years— had  a 
boll,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
1  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years'  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.” — C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY. 

Beecham’s  Pills 

For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

“  Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box  ’’—but  sold 

for  25  cents. 


BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


THATCHERS 

-ORANGE- 

BUTTER  COLOR 

HAVE  Y0UTRIED  IT? 

It  is  A  PEnrccTBwTEnCouM 
^PURE.5WEET.«  WHOLESOME 
.-tthktcucr  wrs.co-POTSQAn  ur. 


Prettiest  BOOK  ever  Printed, 


if  ONE  CENT  Ai 

package,  and 
up,  per  rarity,  scarcity, 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  ,  Potsdam,  IV.  Y. 


or  cost.  1 000000  extras.  Cheap  as 
iirt  by  oz.  &  !b.  Send  your  address. 
R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Our 
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Catalogue 
is  BETTER 
THAN  EVER. 
>  A  com  p  1  e  te 
Gar<lenGuide,full 
of  practical  ideas  about 
all  kinds  of 


J 'X'  Vegetables  Flower*,  Bulb*.  ™.. 

necessary-  for  the  garden  is  mailed  FREE  to 
all  who  apply  If  they  mention  this  paper. 


ONLY  ONE  CAN 


“With  prices  lower,  quality  higher,  better  fncili- 
ties  for  filiing  orders  promptly,  generous  treatment  and 
over  40  years  Seed  Farm  experience  enables  us  to  please  you. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS.Box  809, COLL'MBrS  O. 


Largest  Cooling  Surface.” 

FEWER  PARTS. 

Milk  and  Cream  in  plain  sight  all  the  way- 
down.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  w-anted .  Address 

COMMON*  SENSE  CREAMER  CO.. 

307  So.  Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.' 


6  pktsof  mv  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Beau¬ 
tiful  catalog  free  F  B.  MILLS.  Thorn  Hiil.N.Y 


GRATEFUL-  -  COMFORTING 


IBECKERT’S  Send  for  our 
I  GARDEN  1890 
SEEDS.  Catalogue! 

|  which  we  mail  free  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  seeds.  It  contains 
!a  complete  list  of  everything 
Ithat  Is  desirable  m  V egetable 
land  Flower  Seeds.  Select 
.Field  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
Spring  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c.,  &e. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT. 

SEEDSMAX, 
ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

!  jy  Mention  this  paper. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

TV.  BAKElT&  CO.’S 


Is  absolutely  pure  and 
■iHK  t.  Is  soluble. 

MfilWk  No  Chemicals 

■H  1  ill  Klim  are  used  *n  praparation.  It  has  nwi 
ill  '  I  l  lulW  than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
|]|  I  Ah  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

!l  yH  and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
U  8  I  I  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
I  I  |  I  I  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ea- 
I  J  II  |,|  sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
m  m  f  I  ijlflji  for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAXER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


■a  ■  ■  ■  mm  for  the 

FRIIITwor™  * FA,R 

11  11  I  I  NEW  YORK  GROWN  STOCK. 

■  ■  ■  ■  *  STRONG,  HEALTHY  and  VIGOROUS. 

1 ,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
100,000  RASPBERRY  PLANTS, 

Blackberries.  Grapes,  Currants.  Fruit  Trees  of  all 
kinds.  1.000,000  Vegetable  Plants  of  Cabbage.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  Tomato,  Celery.  Etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall.  X.  Y. 


Wanted  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instruction! 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  Decenary.  Particulars  Tree. 

Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44 Arca4#,CinelM»ti.O 


lasts  of  Bast  wality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Larges*  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List.  * 

BUSH  A  SOU  i  M3ISSN2B.  3nshkerg,  Mo. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheeLs-onlj 
Practical,  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  li 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINF.K  IRON  WAGON  CO.. 

Mollies  Hill.  N.  J 


■  mm.  ROCHESTER 
_  C  COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 
AddreasW.S.  LITTLE, 

Rochester,  N.Y 

)Lb  and  RELIABLE.  Both 
l1.  ROSES,  Vines.  Clematis, 
Two  illustrated  catalogues  6c. 
Wholesale  List.  FREE. 


XA.VjrJJll  X  KJ  HERE 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  164  W.Rob 
oins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
881  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  uud  cata- 
'ogue  free.  .T.  E.  Sttkpard  Co..  Cincinnati  • 


IMIIC  UC  AI  FOR  POULTRY.  Crushed  Ovs 
DUHC  ItilAL  ter  Shells,  Flint  aud  Beef  Scraps 
Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO., 

MORRISVILLE.  BUCKS  CO  .  PA.. 
Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Architects. 

Offer  an  immense  stock  of  all  kinds  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRS® 

A  48-page  descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


For  a  Disordered  Liver  try  Beecham's  Pills 


General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


*E»!  FRUIT  TREES 

varieties i  vines,  plants,  Etc. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed,  that  any  correspondence 
t rith  a  view  ic  ootaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (  this 

sized  type,  1 1  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25 

►'referred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Beading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi?.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


are  those  put  up  by 


y  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world. 
D.  M.  Fkrry  &  Co’s 

Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 


The  subscription  pri-y  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 

Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1-10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3.04  (12a.  6a.) 

France .  8.04  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29)^  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application. _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N,  Y. 

as  second-elaM  mail  matter. 


1I1U5UAWU,  -  - .  - 

S££D  ANUUAfc. 


for  1890  will  be  mailed  r  Khh  to  an 
plicants,  and  to  last  season's  custome 
,  It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  perso 
L  using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 

d.m.ferryaco.  i 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


**oouv  try  Northern  grown. 

Fallen  BRMRavT 


GRAPE  VINES 
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MEN  AND  COWS. 


The  publishers  have  a  word  to 
say  to  dairymen  this  week.  It  is 
said  that  the  average  cow  will 
have  to  exert  herself  to  produce 
125  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year. 
Now  there  are  cows  that  can 
make  over  300  pounds  in  a  year  ; 
there  are  herds  that  average  fully 
that.  The  ancestors  of  these 
cows  were  hardly  up  to  the 
average.  The  men  who  develop¬ 
ed  these  herds  are  the  folks  we 
want  to  talk  about.  We  want  to 
say  what  we  think  about  them, 
or  if  we  find  them  bashful, 
we  will  confine  our  remarks  to 
facts  concerning  their  cows.  Any 
man  who  owns  a  herd  of  cows 
which  average  over  250  pounds 
of  blitter  per  year,  “  will  find  it 
greatly  to  his  advantage”  to 
communicate  with  the  R.  N.~Y. 
- «-»*- — — — . 

WELL  PUT. 


The  most  valuable  advertising  mediums 
in  the  country  are  those  that  have  but  one 
price  without  variation  or  discount  for 
time  or  space  and  will  not  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  accept  a  cut  rate. 

The  most  valueless  are  those  thac  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  your  advertisement  as  a  dead¬ 
head,  beyond  the  time  ordered,  proving 
conclusively  that  the  publisher  does  not 
value  his  own  space  or  he  would  utilize  it 
for  the  benefit  of  his  readers. 

Next  in  order  I  would  class  the  array  of 
publications  whose  chief  aim  according  to 
their  announcements  is  to  give  every  sub¬ 
scriber  a  present  from  a  rolled  gold  collar 
button  to  a  $5,000  U.  S.  Bond,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  subscriber  never  gets, 
and  becoming  disgusted  with  false  prom¬ 
ises  places  no  value  upon  the  paper  he  has 
subscribed  for,  hence  its  undesirability  as 
an  advertising  medium.— A  dvertiser’s 
Guide. 

• - - • 

A  SEEDSMAN’S  COMMENT. 


We  want  to  thank  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  the 
article  entitled  “  The  North  Carolina  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  Goes  off 
Half-Cocked.”  It  is  well  put.  That  sta¬ 
tion  flooded  us  and  our  neighbors  some 
time  ago  with  a  long  list  of  ridiculous 
questions  to  answer  which  life  was  too 
short.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES. 


SPELLS  IT  WITH  A  K. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  for  which  I  paid  a  straight 
$2  bill  without  any  premium  or  side-show, 
comes  directed  to  M.  B.  Fish.  I  am  no 
Fish,  although  I  hardly  ever  drink  any 
thing  stronger  than  cold  water.  Remem¬ 
ber,  “  he  who  steals  my  good  name  ”  etc., 
and  change  the  directions.  I  have  stood 
up  under  a  misnomer  given  me  by  another 
agricultural  paper  for  two  years  without 
flinching.  When  I  saw  that  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Register  had  located  me  in  Stamford, 
Conn,  and  that  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
for  which  1  had  great  respect  had  joined  in 
the  business  of  “  muddling”  me  and  mine, 
the  back-bone  of  my  mental  reservation 
broke  short  off.  Hence  this  epistle. 

Tolland  County,  Conn.  M.  B.  FISK. 

-  4*^  - 

PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


THE  It.  N.-Y.  offers  special,  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following : 


Send  terms  for  introduction. 
JOHN  DEE,] 

Deeville,  N.  Y. 


A  prompt  reply  trom  the  Rural  will  tell 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.  - Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. . 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2  50 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Weekly 
Times,  $2. 2 A 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


WttflS  of  i\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 
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Saturday.  March  15, 1890. 

Over  a  week  ago  great  floods  in  the  Ohio 
and  Upper  Mississippi  Rivers  caused  the 
water  to  overflow  the  country  at  their  junc¬ 
tion  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  creating  an  inland  sea 
100  miles  across.  It  takes  nearly  a  fortnight 
for  the  crest  of  a  flood  to  sweep  along  the 
900  miles  between  Cairo  and  New  Orleans. 
For  over  10  days  the  flood  has  been  rushing 
down  the  river  and  yesterday’s  reports 
from  the  Crescent  City  tell  us  that  the 
water  there  was  seven  inches  higher  than 
ever  known.  It  overtopped  the  levee  and  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  flooded  but  no 
serious  damage  had  been  done,  but  worse 
things  were  expected.  Reports  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  City,  Helena,  Memphis,  Natchez, 
Greenville,  Yicksburg,  Baton  Rouge  and 
other  places  along  the  river  tell  of  an  un- 
irecedented  hight  of  water.  The  Cairo  de- 
uge  has  been  augmented  by  heavy  rains 
lasting  from  48  to  60  hours  along  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  causing  a  precipitation 
of  from  three  to  six  inches  east  of  the  river 
and  from  3 K  to  five  inches  west  of  it.  This 
has  swollen  the  White,  Arkansas  and  Red 
Rivers  as  well  as  other  tributaries  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  they  are  bursting 
through  their  levees  or  overflowing  their 
natural  banks  in  numerous  places,  and 
flooding  great  areas  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Already  the  Mississippi  has  made 
several  crevasses  in  the  levees  on  both  sides 
and  poured  its  turbulent,  yellow  flood  over 
vast  tracts  of  country.  At  Charleston,  Mo. 
alone  over  100,000  acres  of  farming  lands 
were  under  water  last  Thursday,  and  sev¬ 
eral  small  towns  along  the  river  were  sub¬ 
merged.  At  Arkansas  City  the  people 
were  ready  yesterday  to  cut  the  levee  above 
the  town  so  as  to  allow  a  part  of  the  water 
to  rush  into  the  swamps  back  of  the  place 
and  so  relieve  the  pressure  in  front  of  it,  as 
it  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  levee 
which  would  entail  a  disastrous  loss  of  hu¬ 
man  lives  and  all  kinds  of  property.  There 
is  no  law  providing  for  such  last  recourse ; 
but  the  citizens  there  and  at  other  places 
along  the  river  think  self-preservation 
would  justify  it  in  the  last  extremity.  At 
threatened  points  all  classes  are  hard  at 
work  strengthening  the  levees  and  prepar¬ 
ing  sand-bags  ana  other  materials  for 

Sromptly  closing  any  incipient  break . 

enator  Allison  has  been  re-elected  bv  the 
Iowa  legislature. . .  .Nearly  all  the  smelting 
companies  in  the  country  have  formed  a 

syndicate  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000 . 

Congress  proposes  to  investigate  thorough¬ 
ly  “  all  the  causes  which  may  relate  to  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country.”  The  com¬ 
mission  for  the  purpose  is  to  consist  of  nine 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  to  report  “not  later 
than  90  days  after  its  appointment.”  First 
find  out  the  cause  of  any  evil ;  then  apply 
a  remedy . Senator  Stanford  of  Cali¬ 

fornia,  has  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
government  loans  of  money  to  farmers  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  inter¬ 
est ;  and  Senator  Cullom,  of  Illinois,  has  a 
similar  bill  which  makes  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  two  per  cent.  Never  before  have  farm¬ 
ers,  as  farmers,  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
in  politics  as  they  are  doing  at  present,  and 
their  present  action  seems  to  mark  only  a 
starting  point.  The  Grange  and  especially 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  are  the  chief  factors 
in  the  movement.  The  latter  is  increasing 
its  membership  at  a  great  rate  and  branches 
are  being  rapidly  organized  in  several  of 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  A  large 
number  have  just  been  organized  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York . The  New  York  State 

Assessor  of  Taxes  says  there  is  an  increased 
assessment  of  real  estate  amounting  to  $90, 
583,117  over  the  preceding  year,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  assessment  of  personal  property 
amounting  to  only  $7,  046,595,  making  a  to¬ 
tal  of  $4,567,428,757  for  1889.  The  assessors 
say  that  the  personal  property  in  the  State, 
liable  to  taxation  is  fully  equal  to  the  asses¬ 
sed  value  of  the  real,  while  the  real  pays 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  taxes.  Small 
wonder  that  farmers  who  own  nearly  all 
the  real  estate,  are  loud  In  their  complaints 

of  unfair  taxation . 

A  sign  of  the  times — the  farmers  of  Lynn 
County,  Kansas,  have  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  State  Immigration  Society 
and  protesting  against  bringing  more 

people  into  Kansas . Investigations 

by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 


j&jwitsi  amt  flanks. 


BE  SURE  TO  ORDER  YOUR 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  NO.  2  POTATO 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCER. 

Hy  Mail,  .{■>  cents  per  III.,  including  postage. 

By  Express  or  rail,  per  peck . .  . . Kfl-'A.’S. 

•*  “  bushel . ;{..•)(► 

“  “  barrel . . . 8  OO. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.  J5 JohnS:  NewYork. 


go  to  show  that  freight  rates  to  the  sea¬ 
board  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  now 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were 
five  years  ago,  and  that  reductions  in  rates 
serve  simply  to  lower  the  markets  without 
benefiting  the  Western  producer,  while  his 
Eastern  brother  is  greatly  injured  by  in¬ 
creasingly  disastrous  competition  with 
cheap  Western  products Maryland  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lay  a  fair  quota  of  taxation  on 
corporations,  which  will  relieve  the  rest  of 
the  community,  especially  the  farmers. 
The  legislature  has  just  exempted  from 
taxation,  farmers’  implements  to  the  value 

of  $500 . A  French  syndicate  which 

controls  the  best  gypsum  quarries  in 
France,  has  just  purchased  the  plaster 
mills  at  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  for 

$3,000,000.  Is  gypsum  to  go  up? . 

Negotiations  between  Secretary  Blaine  and 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  are  reported  to  be 
going  on  finely  with  regard  to  the  Behring 
Sea  embroglio.  The  matter  is  said  to  be 
limited  to  two  questions— the  claims  of  the 
owners  of  the  captured  Canadian  sealers 
for  compensation,  and  the  question  of  a 
close  season,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that 
by  joint  action  the  United  States,  British 
and  Russian  Governments  shall  look  after 
and  enforce  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries 
during  the  season  of  propagation.  It  is  now 
said  that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  never 
officially  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 

‘‘American”  part  of  Behring  Sea... . 

Much  more  trouble  is  expected  in  settling 
the  Atlantic  fishery  question,  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  Canada  will  have  to 

make  important  concessions . 

Chicago  claims  that  she  has  already  secured 
$5,000,000  hard  cash  for  the  World’s  Fair, 
and  that  she  can  readily  raise  $5,000,000 
more  when  it  is  needed.  She  wants  the 
opening  of  the  show  deferred  until  1893, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  construct  suitable  build¬ 
ings  and  secure  enough  domestic  and 
foreign  exhibits  to  make  the  exposition  the 
grandest  ever  seen  if  it  is  insisted  that  it 
must  be  opened  in  1892 — the  real  400th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Columbus’s  discovery  New 
York  wanted  a  like  delay  before  her  defeat; 
but  now  she  insists  that  if  the  Windy  City 
asks  Congress  for  the  delay,  the  whole 
question  of  the  site  of  the  fair  must  be  re¬ 
opened  and  again  decided  by  Congressional 
action.  The  Fair  Bill  now  before  the  House 
provides  that  the  Fair  Commission  shall 
consist  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
nominated  by  the  Governors  and  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  political  parties.  The  com¬ 
missioners  will  not  be  appointed  until 
Chicago  has  raised  $5,000,000  in  hard  cash, 
and  given  assurances  of  a  like  sum  if  it  is 
required.  Congress  will  appropriate  a 
million  and  a  half  for  a  Government  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  impression  at  Washington  is 
that  the  fair  will  not  be  opened  until 
1893 . 
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We  make  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Roses  for  out¬ 
door  culture  .  and 
Small  Fruits  for  the 
garden.  Our  stock 
and  facilities  are  the 
most  complete  in 
the  U.  S.  Also 
Fruit  and  Orna¬ 


mental  Trees  of  all  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  at  lowest  prices  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  a  profusely  illustrated  book  of  go 
pages,  gives  instructions  for  purchasing,  plant¬ 
ing,  culture,  etc.,  and  descriptions  with  both 
defects  and  merits.  It  is  mailed  free  or  with 
colored  plates  for  loc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J-  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  NJ.i 


Established 

1864. 


DAVENPORT’S 
SEED  POTATOl 


HEADQUARTERS 
1*24  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

%  We  have  the  finest  p.  K.l  eland 
;  Komi*  and  Kurly  Hehruim 
in  the  U.  S.,  being  the  on h/ 
importers  of  this  stoch  in  Philo- 
;  delphia.  They  lead  all  other 
’  Rose  and  Hebrong  in  earli- 
"ness,  yield  and  beauty.  Try  the 
Early  Thoroughbred  a 
renewal  of  the  Early  Rose,  with 
all  its  old-time  vigor— a  full  tree!,- 
J  earlier.  Early  White  Ohio— 
seedling  of  White  Peach  Blow 
combines  the  table  quality  of  Snow 
Flake  with  heavy  yield  of  Peerless. 
Other  standard  kinds— State  ol  Maine,  White 
Stars,  Mammoth  Pearls,  Ac.  Remember  nil  our 
stork  is  xrown  in  llte  far  North,  and  prices 
the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Bond  tor  Catalogue 


KING  of  the  GARDEN 


LIMA  BEANS 

The  Best  Strain  of  “  Lima”  Ever  Introduced. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO., 

HARTFORD.  COIVIV., 

Offer  a  limited  quantity  from  the  Original  true  stock 
grown  by  the  orlglnalor  from  Pods  eontnining 

Six  Beaus  to  the  Pod. 

Price,  per  packet,  15c.  j  half  pint,  25c.;  pint,  50c.; 
quart,  $UK1;  hy  mall,  post-paid. 

New  Ruby  Sweet  Corn,  packet,  !5e. :  ear,  15c.;  New 
Gold  Coin  Sweet  Corn,  packet,  15c.;  pint.  80o. 

Early  Beamy  of  Elberon  Potatoes,  8  lbs.  by  mail 
post  paid.  This  Is  the  finest  Potato  ever  introduced. 
Our  New  Spring  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

Choice  Onion  Seed  a  specialty. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen. 


Alaska  cost  only  $7,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  is  expected  to 
average  $3,000,000  a  year  for  the  next  20 
years,  besides  enriching  many  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries, 

mines  and  forests  of  the  region . 

Ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  that  American  rivtu  of  the  Panama 

concern,  and  is  going  to  ‘‘push  things.” - 

_ A  rascal  justly  punished — Al.  Graham, 

formerly  auditor  of  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
has  just  been  sentenced  to  18  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  $126,422,  for  hav¬ 
ing  embezzled  the  funds  of  the  couuty  to 

the  amount  of  $63,211 . Both  Houses 

of  the  Dakota  legislature  have  killed  the 
Louisiana  lottery  infamy  in  spite  of  the 
offer  of  $50,000  cash  for  a  franchise,  and  a 

yearly  tribute  of  $150.000 . 

Twenty  years  ago  Michigan  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,185,000,  and  a  mortgage  debt  of  $72- 
000.000.  To-day  Michigan  has  a  population 
of  2,200,000,  and  a  mortgage  debt  of  $500,000, 

000 . In  retaliation  for  the  action  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to 
raising  the  duty  on  Mexican  ores,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  government  has  laid  a  tax  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  or  28  cents  a  bushel,  on 
American  corn.  The  Kansas  farmers 
grumble . 
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P.  O. stamps  to 


Eo  n  winn  Produce  Commls- 
.  ft  U.  nlinil,  slon  Merchants, 
forclrculnr  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Katin,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  M70  Washington  Hi .,  New  York  Pltv 


Do  not  forget  our  Flower  Seeds.  They  are 
superb,  and  all  new  and  fresh,  and  sure  to  please. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  «n4 
Cover.  Send  $*2.  for  500  basket* 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample. 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  CN 
Detroit.  JlicJu 


Mention  this  paper. 


CCCnQ  BERRY  PLANTS.  VINES,  TREES. 

akbUu)  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices.  Free 
List.  ALLYN  BROS.’  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


10  NUT  TREES  Mr"  SI.OO 

Spanish  Chestnuts,  American  Chestnuts,  or  English 
Walnuts.  FHKE  !  a  handsome  mall  Catalogue. 
The  WM.  II.  MOON  CO.;  Morrlsvllle,  Pa. 

CHAMPION  STEEL  RIM: 

I>and  Roller 
LATEST 

AND 

BEST. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Sent  on  T rial. 

We  will  send  this  Roller  to  any  responsible  farmer 
on  trial,  and  If  It,  Is  not  as  represented.  It  mAy  be  re 
turned,  we  pnying  return  freight.  We  do  not  ask 
pay  until  you  have  tried  It  on  your  farm 


SEED  POTATOES 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDS?  h  MACHINE  CO., 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.. 
Maine,  Earlv  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebrou,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  ll'J  Warren  St.N.  Y 


C7C  OO+nOOKfl  00  A  MONTH  can  bo  made 
2>  /  J,»  L0  q>ZUU  .  ■  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  bo  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities, 
a  F.  JOHNSON  &  COv.  1008  Main  St..  Richmond.  V* 
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The  Bridge  of  Life. 

Addison,  in  his  “Vizion  of  Mizrah,”  rep¬ 
resents  life  as  a  bridge  of  a  hundred 
arches,  and  many  of  these,  especially  those 
at  the  farther  end,  in  an  almost  impassable 
condition.  The  bridge  was  formerly  much 
longer.  Now  no  one  reaches  the  other  side 
by  passing  the  bridge.  Yet  all  must  use  it, 
and  all  must  fall,  sooner  or  later,  into  the 
swift  current  beneath.  He  represents  the 
medical  faculty  as  assisting  travellers 
through,  rather  than  over  the  bridge.  But 
now,  with  the  wonderful  progress  in  med¬ 
ical  science,  no  doubt  the  structure  would 
be  represented  by  a  modern  Addison  as  in 
better  repair.  Read  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  direction  by  Compound 
Oxygen.  If  you  are  sick  or  have  a  sick 
friend  send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages, 
giving  full  information,  testimonials  from 
patients,  mode  of  cure,  etc.  Sent  post-paid. 
Address  DBS.  Starkey  &  PALF.N,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. — Adv. 


complete  it,  even  with  locks  instead  of  at 
the  sea  level,  as  originally  planned,  would 
require  about  three  times  the  enormous 
sum  already  sunk  in  it.  Probably  the 
thing  will  collapse  altogether,  unless  the 
works  pass  into  other  hands  for  a  “  song.” 
Waste,  extravagance  and  incompetence 
were  the  flagrant  faults  that  led  to  the 

disaster . The  project  for  building 

a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in 
Greece,  has  collapsed,  investigation  having 
shown  that  three  times  the  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  subscribed  would  be  needed  to  complete 
the  undertaking.  The  Panama  fiasco  is 
having  a  very  depressing  effect  on  many 
other  gigantic  projects  requiring  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  enormous  capital . 
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FARM 


ILLS 


OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-elarht  Sizes  and  Htyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jrn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  buckwheat  ano  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  in  ordP’  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  $iik»-  Tvkduckd  Priors  lor  Fall  ol  1 888  ■ 
Ovkr  20  000  in  usb.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18 — Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  &  Mnrinon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SATURDAY,  March  15,  1890. 

THE  ordinary  dally  history  of  the  world, 
like  its  ordinary  general  history,  is  filled 
almost  exclusively  with  the  doings  of  a  few 
sovereigns,  princes,  warriors  and  states¬ 
men,  and  takes  little  account  of  the  trials, 
sufferings  and  doings  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  vast  proletarian 
masses  of  wage-earners  and  toilers  whether 
tillers  of  the  earth’s  surface  or  miners  in 
its  depths  or  drudges  in  its  multitudinous 
workshops  and  other  centers  of  laborious 
industry.  From  time  immemorial  these 
have  been  the  producers  of  food  and  wealth  ; 
the  others  the  consumers,  accumulators  or 
distributors  of  both.  It  is  they  who  have 
been  the  fighters  of  the  battles  from  which 
others  gained  glory.  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  to  keep  them  down  ;  religion  preached 
to  them  obedience  and  contentment  and 
deferred  just  payment  tor  their  toils  till 
the  next  life.  The  seething  discontent 
with  their  lot  that  found  temporary  vent 
in  the  volcanic  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  and  which  was  suppressed  under 
the  iron  rule  of  the  first  Napoleon,  has  gone 
on  widening,  intensifying  and  organizing 
ever  since,  until  to-day  the  questions  of 
paramount  importance  in  Europe,  as  in  this 
country,  are  getting  to  be  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  the  more 
equal  distribution  of  labor  and  wealth.  The 
great  Labor  Conference  which  the  most 

Jiowerful  sovereign  in  the  world  has 
nduced  to  assemble  soon  at  Berlin  is  only 
an  indication  of  the  industrial  and  Social¬ 
istic  agitation  that,  in  one  form  or  another, 
pervades  every  i 
quotidian  histo 

compelled  to  ma! -  - , 

mass  of  information  about  the  projected 
Berlin  Conference,  the  trans-Atlantic  cable¬ 
grams  tell  us  of  numerous  strikes,  actual  or 
proposed,  in  England,  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium.  In  England  the  coal  miners 
alone  numbering  250,000,  threaten  to 
strike  unless  they  get  an  advance  of  5  per 
cent,  in  their  wages  at  once  and  another 
5  per  cent,  on  July  1.  In  Germany 
in  spite  of  the  powerful  and  all-pervading 
influence  of  the  Government  and  of  its  in¬ 
numerable  swarms  of  employees,  and  of 
the  blandishments  of  the  young  Emperor, 
the  Socialists  have  twice  as  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Reichstag  as  ever  before, 
while  the  increase  in  the  number  of  votes 
they  cast  was  vastly  greater  than  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  number  of  their  successes. 
The  wideawake  citizen  while  bestowing  due 
attention  on  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
‘classes”  for  the  next  25  years,  will  not 
fail  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  “  masses,”  and  live  jour¬ 
nals  will  give  more  space  than  ever  before 

to  this  subject . La  Grippe,  having 

started  westward  from  the  Valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  has  eucircled  the  globe  and  is 
now  “  ravaging”  Persia,  causing  70  deaths 
daily  in  Teheran.  Several  members  of  the 
Shan’s  household  are  among  the  sufterers. . 
In  the  late  German  elections,  the  397  seats 
in  the  Reichstag  or  Imperial  Congress, 
were  divided  as  follows:  Centralists,  or 
Catholics,  115:  Volkes  Party,  or  Liberals, 
83;  Socialists,  39:  Conservatives,  67;  Im¬ 
perialists,  20 ;  National  Liberals,  39  ;  Poles, 
16  ;  Anti  Semetics,  4  ;  Independents,  3  ; 
Alsatians,  11.  The  Government  party  was 
badly  defeated,  and  the  Socialists  doubled 
their  number  of  Representatives  in  spite 
of  the  Emperor’s  advances  to  the  working¬ 
men.  This  disaster  to  the  Ministry  has 
caused  Bismarck  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  resigning,  and  he  has  already  formed  a 
coalition  between  the  Imperialists,  Conser¬ 
vatives  and  Centralists,  thus  securing  a 
majority  ;  but  the  Catholics  have  demanded 
the  total  abolitiou  of  the  last  traces  of  all 
the  “  Anti-Catholic”  legislation  known  as 
the  “May  Laws,”  and  their  demand  has 
had  to  be  conceded.  In  spite  of  his  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  the  Iron  Chancellor 

has  had  to  go  to  Canossa  ! . England, 

France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Austria, 
Italy,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden  have 
accepted  Emperor  William’s  invitation  to 
send  delegates  to  the  proposed  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  at  Berlin.  Its  work  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  regulation  of  mine  work  so  far 
as  it  is  related  to  the  labor  of  women  and 
children  underground,  the  shortening  of 
hours  in  unhealthy  mines,  and  the  adoption 
of  international  rules  that  may  insure  a 
regular  output  of  coal.  Sunday  labor  and 
the  employment  of  women  and  children 
will  also  be  considered  by  the  conference. . . 
According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Engineers  appointed  by  the 
French  Government  to  investigate  the 
Panama  Canal,  are  of  the  opinion  that  to 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  March  15,  1890. 
The  15th  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  the  American  Veterinary  College  were 
held  at  Chickering  Hall,  this  city,  March 
5.  There  were  nearly  40  graduates  represen¬ 
ting  a  dozen  different  States,  besides  the 
Bermudas,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Several 
prizes  were  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
papers  and  examinations.  A  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  French  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  stated  that  degrees  conferred  by  the 
College  would  be  recognized  by  French 
Veterinary  Colleges.  The  college  is  doing 

good  work . Robert  J.  Swan  of 

Geneva,  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
Control  of  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  and  one  of  the  foremost  farmers  of 
the  State,  died  suddenly  in  this  citv  re¬ 
cently . The  supply  bill  intro¬ 

duced  in  the  New  York  Assembly  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  appropriates 
$10,  000  for  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
$2,000  for  dairy  experts  and  $3,500  for  the 

State  fish  hatchery . 

The  Freehold,  N.  J.,  fair-grounds  have  been 
sold,  and  there  are  to  be  no  more  fairs  held 
there.  Underhanded  work  is  claimed  by 
some  of  the  directors,  and  an  investigation 

is  proposed . Representatives  of  the 

Florida  orange  growers  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  think  a  duty  of  $1 
per  box  should  be  imposed  upon  imported 
oranges.  Thus  far  they  have  failed  to  show 
bow  a  duty  would  benefit  them,  while  it 
must  inevitably  raise  the  price  of  imported 
oranges  to  the  consumers . A  Liv¬ 

erpool  firm  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  re¬ 
cently  received  a  consignment  of  19  tons  of 
embalmed  cats  from  Egypt.  The  cats  num¬ 
bered  about  180,000,  and  are  believed  to 
have  been  embalmed  about  4,000  years  ago. 
They  cost  in  Egypt  $17.50  per  ton,  and  theie 
seems  to  be  a"  large  stock  on  hand  from 

which  to  draw  future  supplies . It 

is  said  to  cost  no  more  to  ship  butter  from 
Iowa  to  Boston,  than  from  Vermont.  It 
should  cost  no  more  to  make  butter  on 
those  cheap  “  abandoned  ”  Vermont  farms 

than  in  Iowa . . . 

The  Fruit  Growers’  Association  assembled 
at  South  Haven,  Michigan,  this  week,  re¬ 
ported  the  peach  buds  badly  damaged,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  cold  spell.  The 
older  trees  in  less  elevated  situations,  show¬ 
ed  the  larger  number  of  uninjured  buds. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
young  orchards  and  especially  those  in  ele¬ 
vated  situations  have  been  more  unduly  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  open  winter.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  many  of  the  smaller 
buds  would  now  be  pushed  forward  and 

probably  a  half-crop  be  assured . 

Some  years  ago.  Senator  Ev arts  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  sacred  cow  from  Burmah, 
which  has  been  kept  on  his  estates  amoDg 
the  hills  of  Vermont.  Recently,  however, 
she  was  ignominiously  slaughtered  just 
like  any  profane  cow,  and  her  carcass  went 

the  way  of  all  good  cow-beef . 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  perfected  its  organization  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Wednesday.  M.  S.  Sprout,  Carlisle, 
was  elected  president,  and  N.  G.  Temple, 

Pocopson,  secretary . 

Superintendent  Porter  of  the  census 
office  has  ordered  a  special  investigation 
into  the  business  of  grape-growing.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  past  10  years  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  vineyards 
has  increased  over  $100,000,000  with  an 
annual  product  of  over  $25,000,000.  Another 
interesting  item  which  has  been  omitted  in 
former  census  returns  will  be  the  number 
of  horses,  cows,  swine,  poultry  and  other 
live  stock  kept  in  cities  and  villages,  and 

not  on  farms . Robert  G.  Blaine, 

brother  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
been  curator  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  some  years,  has  been  appointed  by 
Secretary  Rusk  superintendent  of  quaran¬ 
tine  stations  under  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry . . 


Buttkr— New— state  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  240— r; 
Elgin,  best,  27)^c:  Western,  best,  26@— c;  do  prime, 
20023c;  do  good,  17019  do  poor,  12015;  State,  Dairy, 
half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  20@22c  ;  do  do  prime,  I9®20; 
tlo  do  line,  16018;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  20022c;  do  do, 

good,  16®18;  firkins,  best,  -® - c;  do  prime.  -0—  e, 

do  tine,— <0— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19@20;  do  One,  13015;  Western  dairy,  One.  16®18c; 
do  fair,  11®. 3e;  do  poor.  8@9c;  do  factory, fresh,  best. 
18019c,  do  prime,  14016;  do  good,  10011 ;  do  poor, 5 
@9e. 

CBKKSK.— State  factory,  fancy, 10%®llJ^c:  do  do  fine, 
9-%@10!4c:  do  do,  prime, 9*u®10c;  dodo,  fair  to  good, 
Ohio,  flat,  prime,  U)®10Jtfc;  do  good,— @— c; 
do,  good,  — ® — ;  Skims,  light,  7Jt»®8J4c;  do  medium, 
@7c;  do  full,  2® 4c. 

Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  14}4®14t6c;  Canadian, 14®  14^c 
Southern,  1214014c;  Western,  best.  I4'<*14^c;  limed 
9;-4@12c;  Ice  house,  10®llc;  Duck,  25@28c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $3  00@$4  25; 
Pears,  per  bbl,  #2  uu<a)$3  50  ;  do  per  keg,  $2  U0@2  i5; 
Grapes,  best,  per  lb,  5®8c,do,  good,  8®4e.  Cranberries, 
C.  C.,  per  bbl,  811  U0@$14  ;  do  per  crate,  82  (5fa84  25; 
Jersev,  do,  82  5O0$4  U0.  Lemons,  per  box,  #2  50®$3  50; 
Oranges,  Florida,  81  50® $5  00.  Strawberries,  10<gu5c. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples — Evaporated,  old,  4@7c, 
do  choice,  new.8@9^4c;  prime, 7Jv@7i>4c:  sliced,  new, 
3H@5c ;  do  old,  3!^@3%c:  Chopped,  3!^® 344c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2(a2J4e.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  21®25c ;  Blackberries,  4®4>*e. 
Peaches,  Delaware, evaporated,  peeled,  13®20c;  dodo, 
tin  peeled,  6®9e;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
®15c  ;  do  do  do,  un  peeled, 7*4i»l0c;  do  do,  sundrled,  6t4 
® 914c.  Huckleberrles.new.UIxS®  11c. Plums, new  r>%®8c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  do*,  81  50®82  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

81  50®82  25,  Woodcock,  per  pair,  8 — 0$ - ;  9ro,ise- 

do  do,  — ®— ;  Partridges  do,  8 - ®$ -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  65@75e;  do,  Teal,  35® 50c;  do.  Redhead, $1  OO0$2(Jt); 
do  Cauvas-baek,  $2  U0®8  5  00. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  80®85c;  do  good, 
55®70o:  do  medium.  40® 55c ;  Clover,  mixed.  40®50e; 
shipping,  30®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®S0c  ;  shor 
rye,  40®45c;  oat  and  wheat,  30®35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  U®l2c; 
Buckwheat,  10@Uc;  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hops.- State,  New,  18019c:  do,  good,  17®18c;  do 
common,  13@14c;  do  1»88,  oesi,12al3c;  dodo,  prime,  10® 
Uc;  do  do,  common,  7®Sc;  California,  New,  best,  16® 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  !2@14e ;  .do  Old,  best,  ll®12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
7!4®7!sic,  and  farmers’  grades  at  5®7c,  Pecans,  6!^® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  84  WJ®$6  U0  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts 
$1  25® 81  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.—  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  I2®13c;  do  common  to 
good,  ll@12c:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8®16;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do. $2  00082  75; 
Chickens,  spring.  12®20c:  Fowls,  near  by,  12®18c  ; 
Capons,  14®2dc;  Slips,  15@16c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  I0@’lc. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  12®13c,  do  Western,  per  lb.  10 
alO^c  roosters,  per  lb,  5Mj'<tf;c ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12® 
13c;  Ducks, Western,  per  pair,  65®90c;  Geese, Western, 
per  pair,  81  35081  60, 

Seeps.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots,  in  an  export  way, 
are  at  6c.,  while  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c.  Timothy  quoted  at  81  5oia>«l  60.  Canary, 
2®  4c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  81  90®82  50; 
Long  Island  do.  82;  State  do,  81  25®$2  to.  Western,  do, 
$1  oo®$2  00;  Bermuda,  do,  $3  5O0$8  (.0;  Florida,  do, 
$5  oil® $7  (H):  Scotch  Magnum,  per  165  lo.  sack,  $150 
®$1  75,  Sweets  do,  S3  96<a$4  75.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
85  000810  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,75@80c;  Onions— Orange 
County  Red.  83  00084  00-  Eastern  W bite, $5  <*i®$10  Ou  ; 
Eastern  Red,  $4  IE  to  84  50;  State,  Yellow.  83  50084  25. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83  00083  00;  Squash,  Marrow. 
$1  75®82  00;  do  Hubbard.  82  00:«$2  25.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50083  50. 

Wool.— Spring  Texas,  17®23c,  and  Fall  do  20025c; 
Fall  California,  15®18e,  and  Spring  do  19025;  Scoured 
Texas.  52ta53c;  Delaine,  36c;  Indiana,  29c;  Scoured 
Territory,  55c;  Doiiskol,  24l4e;  XX  Ohio,  34c ;  Scoured 
Colorado,  53c:  Australian.  38c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Feeling  steady.  City  dressed  beef  slow 
but  firm,  at  6@7He.  for  common  to  choice  carcass*  s. 
Private  cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  slow 
and  lower  at  scant  sj^c.  per  lb.;  American  live  cattle 
dull  at  10)40120.,  estimated  dressed  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  40  head.  Market  dull,  at 
8 20® 8  '3  per  head. 

CALVES.— Weak  ami  a  shade  lower.  Poor  to  prime 
veals  sold  at  4@7t4e  (few  selected  Bucks  County  at 
7iKia.Sc.) 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.-  Market  quiet,  but  prices 
steady  for  both  Sheep  and  yearling  Lambs,  with 
spring  Lambs  50c.  per  head  lower,  sheep  so.d  at  85  45 
®86  2>  per  100  lbs.;  yearlings  at  $6  500$;  40;  spring 
Lambs  at  $3  500*7  00  per  head. 


HOGS.— No  trade. 
$4  4O0$4  65. 


Market  nominally  steady  at 


Communications  Received  for  the  W  :ek  Ending 
March  15 ,  1890. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE 
TO  THE  WEST,  NORTHWEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

No  other  railroad  has  through  car  lines 
of  its  own  from  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  to 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  to  Denver  and 
Cheyenne  and  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Jos¬ 
eph.  Tickets  via  the  Burlington  Route 
can  be  obtained  of  any  ticket  agent  of  its 
own  or  connecting  lines. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  15,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  $2  30082  35;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  $1  70®$1  75;  Pea,  $1  70081 75;  Red  Kidney,  88  90; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  55®$2  70;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  51X081  :65  California  Lima,  $3  40083  45:  Italian, 81  60 
®$1  75.  Green  Peas,  $0  95081  00. 


F.  E  — Z.  G.— W.  A.  K.-S.  D.  B  -L.  F.  A  -T.  H.  H.— 
J.  M.  S.— J.  H.  B.— G.  M.  O  — J.  E.  D.— E.  B.  P  —A.  T.— 
J.  W.  N.-E.  P.— E.  M.-J.  U.  S  -J.  L.  G.-J.  A.  H.— F. 

B. G.— M.  D.  B— M.  K  J.-D.  C.  L.-H.  S.  W.-H.  S  H.— 

C. T.  F.-J.  C.  W.-L.  N.  L.-E.  G.  B.-G.S  T.-D  C.  L. 
W.  H.  B.— W.  R.  H. 


pi.srfHattc0u.9i 


THIS  BRAND  STANDS  FOR 

writ  I\ 

In  Timothy  and  Clover  Seeds, 
our  high  grades  are  unequalled, 
aud  are  sought  by  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  buyers  turoughout  the  world. 

Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Go., 

Binghamton,  .\ .  Y. 


JTlOR  prices  of  the  original  YONKERS  CLIP- 
1  PER  .MOWERS,  address  Clipper  Machine 
Works.  Keene,  i\.  H.  Incorporated  1889. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED  tlrhU°by  eskilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  imni-i. 
pies  and  folly  warranted;  12  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  tri<L  Write 
Tor  Circular  and  Price. 

Stover  Mf’g  Co.  Freeport,  III. 


DO  YOU 
WANT  A 


FARM 
FLORIDA? 

The  J.T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

(Railways  and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  miles 
territory  ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 


WE  WANT  WORKERS. 

Good  lands  sold  CHEAP,  and  first  freight  and  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 

JD  DADDHTT  Land  Commissioner, 

.  n.  “AnnUI  I,  J.  T.  «&  K.  W.  System 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


Dairymans’  Account  Book. 

FREE. 

The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  Is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It  gives  ruled 
pages  for  dally  record  of  milk  yield,  butter  made, 
and  sales  for  12  months :  convenient  size,  nicely 
printed  and  bound.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color,  will  send  a  copy  free  to  any 
butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing  stamp.  Also 
sample  or  their  Butter  Color  to  those  who  have 
never  used  It.. 

AGENTS  WAXTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  1889- proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’ Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  MT'G  CO., 

Naiibuc,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


25CTS. FOR  $1.50  WORTH. 

Your  own  name  in  Ix’autiful  type  on  self-  ’ _ 

I  inking  Pocket  Stamp,  in  neat  metal  ca«e,  f|rarr^  /.i.jV 

I  highly  nickel-plated  (regular  price,  75  eta) .  " gBy 

I I  elegant  Quinta  Gold  Badge,  about  four  WW 

I  times  the  site  shown  here,  handsomely  engraved  with  any  ini- 
I  tial  doored  (regular  price,  75  eta.).  100  popular  sot*?  and  15 
I  complete  stories  by  the  moot  famoua  writer*.  To  introduce  will 

_  ’  tend  the  entire  lot  in  neat  box  for  25  eta.  Clubs  of  five,  $1. 

BatUfvedon  ruaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mention  paper.  Address,  NASSAU 
STAMP  AND  NOVELTY  WORKS,  58  ft  GO  Pulton  StV New  York. 


LABOR 

SAVING 

RECORDS 


FOR  EVERY  LINE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND  PRO¬ 
FESSION.  CHALLEN 
PUBLISHER,  10  Spruce 
St.,  NEW  YORK. 


McKenney’s  New  ModeLCorn  Planter. 

All  who  want  a  Flrsl- 
a  class  Planter  or  a  Broad 
cast  Feitillzer  Machine, 
also  a  Machine  for  spread¬ 
ing  ashes,  wil  do  well  to 
send  for  Circulars  to 

A.  McKENNEY. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

□  ranCD  It  yon  love  RARE  FLOWERS. 

nCAUCIl  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

P||  CO  Instant  relief .  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
ILCwi  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  ne 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  krkk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttlk &  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOlt  SA  LE.— Several  Thousand  Four-year-old 
Apple  Trees  at  a  low  rate.  Good  size  aud  thrifty; 
grafted  to  good  varieties  Also,  eoples  R  N.-Y.,  from 
first  Issue  to  date.  A  few  old  “Genesee  Farmers,”  lu 
good  condition.  W.  HIBBARD,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, O- 


FARMERS 


Sit \v  Mill.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DtWACtt  KILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  6a 
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“  Roxigh  on  Rogxies.” 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC. 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


game  was  for  the  new  man  to  disappear 
and  the  stable  men  to  make  Mr.  Grant  pay 
the  balance  or  forfeit  his  $188.  The  horse 
may  have  been  worth  $100.  Mr.  G’s  friends 
knew  the  game  and  a  detective  got  his 
money  back.  This  game  is  often  played. 


HORTICULTURIST’S 

RULE-BOOK. 

BY  J-.  W.  BAILEY, 

Corresponding  Editor  of  Tile  American  Garden,  Horticulturist  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
and  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 


march. 


Monday 

24. 


Look  out  for  the  old  “  gold  brick 
and  Indian”  fraud.  James  H. 
Badeau  is  reported  as  the  last  vic¬ 
tim.  A  fine  young  man  made  himself  at' 
home  at  Badeau’s  house.  One  day  they 
walked  in  the  wood  together  and  came 
upon  an  Indian  who  held  a  shining  brick 
in  his  hand.  The  fine  young  man  pre¬ 
tended  to  talk  to  the  Indian  in  some  un¬ 
known  gibberish.  The  Indian  appeared  to 
tell  a  plausible  story  about  finding  the 
gold  in  Arizona.  Cowboys  were  after  him 
and  he  had  lost  his  way.  He  wanted  to  sell 

Tuesday  tke  and  gave  Badeau  a  small 

r\  c  chip  from  the  block  for  examin- 
ation.  The  fine  young  man  said 
he  knew  of  an  “assayer”  who  would  tell 
them  what  the  brick  was  worth.  This 
gentleman  put  the  figure  at  $5,000. 
Badeau  paid  the  Indian  $3,000  and  thought 
he  had  a  bargain.  The  brick,  of  course, 
turned  out  to  be  worthless.  Nice  young 
man,  Indian  and  “assayer”  have  all  dis¬ 
appeared. 


* 

*  * 


Wednesday  Look  out! ! ! !  The  B°he- 

q  rj  mian  oat  frauds  are  still  at 

^  ®  ■  work.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  subscribers  in  Greene  County, 
N.  Y.  : 

“  The  Bohemian  oat  swindlers  are  in  our 
vicinity.  Here  one  man  was  bit  to  the 
tune  of  $900.  As  long  as  farmers  refuse  to 
take  and  read  live  papers  like  the  R.  N.-Y. 
there  will  be  fools,  and  as  long  as  there  are 
fools  the  fool-killer  will  be  abroad  in  the 
land.  I  have  little  sympathy  for  a  man 
who  can  be  swindled  after  the  exposures 
that  have  been  published  for  many  years. 
If  the  victim  that  was  swindled  out  of  $900 
had  invested  $2  in  the  Rural,  he  would 
have  saved  his  money.  I  presume  he 
thought  he  was  practicing  economy  in  not 
reading  a  good  paper.  This  sort  of  economy 
is  saving  at  the  tap  and  wasting  at  the 
bung.” 


Thursday  Book  out  that  y°u  rea^  the 

c\  -j  J  article  by  Prof.  Roberts  on  page 
^  *  ■  181.  Look  out  that  you  organ¬ 

ize  an  English  sparrow  hunt. 


FridaV  Bo°^  out  f°r  a  Sharper  in  Western 
qq  New  York  who  asks  you  to  try  an 
improved  plow-share.  He  wants 
you  to  sign  an  article  of  agreement.  He 
writes  this  with  a  fountain  pen  which  con¬ 
tains  two  kinds  of  ink — one  will  fade,  the 
other  will  remain.  He  writes  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  former,  then  changes  the 
pen  and  hands  it  to  the  farmer  who  signs 
his  name  with  the  permanent  ink.  The 
words  of  the  agreement  soon  fade  and  the 
sharper  has  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  farmer’s  name  at  the  end  of  it.  What 
a  chance  for  a  bogus  note ! 


Qaturdav  Bo°^  out  f°r  smart  young  Eng- 

qq  J  lish  agents  who  want  you  to 

^  **  •  take  young  men  and  teach  them 
agriculture.  The  recent  horrible  murder 
in  Canada  discloses  a  sickening  business. 
Young  Englishmen  are  induced  to  come  to 
this  country  to  learn  “  how  to  farm.”  The 
agents  who  bring  them  over  are  after  their 
money  even  if  murder  is  necessary.  This 
is  an  old  game  frequently  exposed  before. 
Look  out  for  advertisements  of  horses  for 
sale  at  bogus  stables  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  and  large  towns.  Donald 
Grant  of  Nova  Scotia  recently  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  here  with  some  feilows  who  tried 
what  is  called  “gypping”  on  him.  A  fine- 
looking  man  met  Mr.  Grant  and  told  him 
about  a  very  valuable  horse  that  could  be 
bought  for  a  little  money.  Mr.  G.  went  to 
see  the  horse  and  met  another  man  who 
wanted  to  buy  a  “fine  trotter”  which 
stood  in  a  stall  with  a  blanket  over  her. 
This  new  man  explained  that  he  would 
give  $400  for  the  mare  and  if  Mr.  G.,  a 
stranger,  could  get  her  for  any  less,  he 
could  make  the  difference.  The  horse  was 
offered  to  Mr.  G.  for  $350.  He  paid  $188  as 
a  deposit,  and  signed  a  paper  which  vir¬ 
tually  bound  him  to  buy  the  horse.  Then 
he  went  for  more  money.  Of  course  the 


THE  CITRUS  FAIR 


(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 


Designed  as  a  pocket  companion.  The  book  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  much  labor.  It  contains  in  handy  and  concise  form  a  great 
number  of  the  rules  and  recipes  required  by  fruit  growers,  truck 
gardeners,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


A  UNIQUE  exhibition  is  (Feb.  22)  being  held 
at  the  Armory  building  at  the  intersection  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  Broadway  and  35th  Street. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  California  products 
such  as  has  never  before  been  attempted  at 
the  East.  Orange  trees  are  here  to  be  seen 
growing  in  their  native  soil,  having  been 
transported  from  California.  The  display 
of  fruit  and  other  products  is  immense. 

The  celebrated  seedless  Riverside  Wash¬ 
ington  Navel  Oranges  are  monsters  in  size, 
but  are  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
smaller  ones.  The  California  oranges  are 
said  to  show  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar 
than  the  Floridas,  and  also  a  greater 
amount  of  acid,  thus  forming  a  richer  com¬ 
bination  and  a  spicier  fruit  which  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  those  accustomed  to  it,  though 
some  familiar  only  with  the  Florida  fruit 
think  at  first  that  it  is  too  sour.  Large 
quantities  of  these  oranges  are  shipped  to 
Chicago,  where  they  sell  for  high  prices. 
They  are  not  sent  to  New  York  because  the 
prices  at  which  they  would  have  to  be  sold 
to  compete  with  the  Florida  fruit,  would 
be  unprofitable.  The  fair  is  made  up  of 
exhibits  by  different  towns  in  the  county. 
That  made  by  Riverside  is  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  Mr.  HolmeR  of  the  River¬ 
side  Daily  Press. 

Most  of  the  country  must  be  irrigated, 
but,  instead  of  considering  this  a  disadvant¬ 
age,  the  people  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing, 
as  throughout  the  working  season  they  can 
have  the  rain  at  just  thetimeand  place  and 
in  just  the  quantities  they  desire.  Some  of 
the  land  is  moist  enough  to  grow  Alfalfa, 
English  walnuts  and  vegetables  without 
irrigation  ;  while  some  dry  knolls  above  the 
reach  ot  the  irrigating  ditches,  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fine  olives'  which  are  said  to 
flourish  in  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  and 
which  prove  very  profitable.  The  character 
of  the  soil  and  climate  and  the  value  of  the 
products  render  the  intensive  system  of 
farming  the  favorite,  and  consequently  the 
majority  of  the  holdings  consist  of  five,  10 
or  20  acres,  and  the  farmers  thus  enjoy  more 
of  the  advantages  of  city  life,  without  its 
corresponding  disadvantages. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  citrus  fruits, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  raisins  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality ;  quantities  of  English  wal¬ 
nuts,  which  thrive  in  Southern  California  ; 
exhibits  of  grains  of  various  kinds ; 
squashes  and  pumpkins  weighing  165  to 
187  pounds ;  huge  beets  and  mammoth 
potatoes  ;  bottles  of  olive  oil  :  other  bottles 
in  large  numbers  containing  wines  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  ages  ;  canned  fruits  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  :  a  large  assortment  of  minerals 
and  building  stones  in  great  variety : 
numerous  flowering  shrubs  and  plants ;  a 
varied  assortment  ot  yuccas  and  cacti,  one 
of  the  latter,  the  wonderful  Giant  Cactus, 
being  20  feet  in  bight  and  weighing  a  ton. 
A  bale  of  Alfalfa  hay  is  exhibited  which  is 
of  a  bright  green  color  and  very  fragrant. 
It  is  rather  coarse,  and  might  be  improved 
by  running  it  through  a  cutter  and  wet¬ 
ting.  You  Eastern  farmers  who  had  such 
a  desperate  struggle  in  the  last  haying  sea¬ 
son,  what  think  you  of  making  hay  where 
there  is  practically  no  rain  from  May  to 
October  P  The  large  hall  was  decorated 
everywhere  with  snowy  pampas  plumes 
and  graceful  palms.  It  is  an  instructive 
exhibit  of  the  products  of  a  wonderful 
country,  and  will  bring  more  vividly  than 
ever  before  to  the  attention  of  the  East  the 
grand  resources  of  this  vast  region  which 
Daniel  Webster  once  declared  to  be  an  irre¬ 
claimable  desert,  but  which  has  already 
astonished  the  world  by  the  variety  and 
extent  of  its  scenery,  its  climate,  and  its 
products.  F.  H.  V. 


pjjswUanmtji'  guhnti.sing. 


A  WHOLE  PKIKTINO  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE  AM)  Fit ACtlL'Al*, 
Juet  mi  shown  incut  8  Alphabets  of  neat  Type,  Lottie  of  Indelible  Ink,  Psd, 
Tweeters,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  *IIOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Beta  up  anj  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  tnsrks 
linen.  Worth  60o.  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3  for  COc., 
«for  |1.  Agts  wanted.  Jngersol  A  Bro.,  #5  Cortlaudt  St.  N,  T.  City. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOK 


I.  Insecticides. 

II.  In  jurlous  Insects,  with  preventives  and  rem¬ 
edies. 

III.  Fungicides  for  plant  diseases. 

IV.  Plant  diseases,  with  preventives  and  reme¬ 

dies. 

V.  Injuries  from  mice,  rabbits,  birds,  etc  ,  with 
preventives  and  remeuies. 

VI.  Weeus. 

VII.  Waxes  and  washes  for  grafting  and  for 
wounds. 

VIII.  Cements,  paints  etc. 

IX.  Seed  Tables  :  1.  Quantities  required  for  sow¬ 
ing  given  areas.  2.  Weight  and  size  of  seeds 
of  kitchen  garden  vegetables.  3  Longevity 
of  seeds.  4  Time  required  for  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  seeds  to  germinate. 

X.  Planting  Tables :  1.  Dates  for  sowing  or  set¬ 

ting  kitchen  garden  vegetables  hi  different 
latitudes.  2.  Tender  and  hardy  vegetables. 
3.  Usual  distances  apart  for  planting  fruits 
and  vegetables.  4.  Number  of  plants  re¬ 
quired  to  set  an  acre  at  given  distances 
apart. 

XI.  Maturity  and  yields  :  1.  Time  required  for 

the  maturity  of  kitchen  garden  vegetables. 
2.  Time  required  for  the  bearing  of  fruit 
plants.  3.  Longevity  of  fru.t  plants.  4. 
Average  yields  of  various  crops. 

XII.  Methods  of  keeping  and  storing  fruits  and 

vegetables. 

XIII.  Multi  plication  and  propagation  of  plants :  1. 

Methods  of  multiplying  plants.  2.  Ways  of 
grafting  and  buodlug.  3.  Particular  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  various  fruits  are  propagat¬ 
ed.  4.  Stocks  used  for  various  fruits. 

XIV.  Standard  measures  and  sizes:  1.  Standard 

flower  pots.  2.  Standard  and  legal  meas¬ 
ures.  3.  English  measures  for  sale  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 


Tables  of  weights  ami  measures. 
Miscellaneous  tables,  figures  and  notes:  1. 
Quantitiesof  water  held  In  pipes  and  tanks. 
2.  Thermometer  scales.  3.  Effect  of  wind 
in  cooling  glass  roofs.  4.  Per  cent,  of  light, 
reflected  from  glass  at  various  angles  of 
inclination.  5.  Weights  of  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  per  bushel.  6  Amount  of 
various  products  yielded  by  given  quanti¬ 
ties  of  f  ult.  ?.  Labels  8.  Mlscellaney. 

XVII.  Rules:  1.  Lon  Ion’s  rules  of  horticulture.  2. 

Utiles  of  liomenclatute.  3.  Rules  for  exhi¬ 
bition 

XVIII.  Postal  rates  and  regulations. 

XIX.  Weather  signs  and  protection  from  frost. 

XX.  Collecting  and  preserving :  1.  How  to  make 
an  herbarium.  2.  Preserving  ana  printing 
of  flowers  and  other  parts  of  plants.  3. 
Keeping  cut  flowers.  4.  Perfumery.  5. 
How  to  collect  and  preserve  Insects. 

XXI  Elements,  symbols  and  analyses  :  l.  The  ele 
mints  and  their  chemical  symbols.  2. 
Chemical  composition  of  a  fetv  common 
substances.  3.  Analyse’:  (a.)  Fruits  and 
Vegetables;  (0.)  Seeds  and  Fertilizers;  (o.) 
Soils  and  Minerals. 

XXII  Names  and  histories:  1.  Vegetables  which 
have  different  names  in  England  and  Am¬ 
erica.  2.  Derivation  of  names  of  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  8.  Names  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  various  languages.  4. 
Periods  or  cultivation  and  native  countries 
of  cultivated  plants. 

XXIII.  1  acts  and  statistics  of  horticulture  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom 

XXIV.  Glossary  of  technical  words  used  by  horticul¬ 
turists. 

XXV.  Calendar. 


XV. 

XVI. 


Price,  in  Flexible  Cloth  Covers,  $1.00. 

WE  PRESENT  A  COPY  GRATIS  to  any  subscriber  who  sends  n  new  yearly  subscription 
to  the  American  Garden  or  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDEN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  L’t’d,  io  Spruce  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 

Absolute  Perfection 
tor  Best  Quality  Butter. 

WORKER 

AlsoCHURNS, POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PRINTERS,  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  Hlus.  Catalogue  of  New  ami  Valu¬ 
able  CREAMERY  PI.AN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

i  30th  ana  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NEW  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

2^"P.P.MAST&D0. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


With  METAL 
WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head  to  which  the 

Nhovcl  sianiliii  ilN  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the  axle, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  spring  at  the  front  end  of  the 
beams  supports  them  when  in  use.  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  t hem  easily  from  side  to  side  ami 
assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Itiding  and  TongueleiM  Cultivators.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  anv  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  the 
BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER.  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES 
Tp-anell  Houses:  l*liila<l,'l|>liia.  I*a.:  Fcoria.  Ills.:  .St.  Paul.  Minn.:  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Write  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  lirms  or  to 

P.  ]P.  MAST  <Sc  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 


IIDPCC’C  f  ARM  ANNUM- 

1 1 1  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

■  ■  ■  ■■  ■■  plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 

DECT  CCCnCin^ing  RARE  NOVELTIES  Of  sterling  merit, 
DC.  A  I  A  P  l“3l  A  whlch  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  mailed  FREE 

■  W  lailwS#  V  tn  fill  whn  want,  mot  Ivr  firct-stloce  lit _ a _ t 


to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seec 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &CO„  Philadelphia.  Pa.1 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 


OK 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
THEM  ALL. 

.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  loss 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  C  ifSkimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  coiuiit  ion  of  milk  without  touching  creamery. 

Oif  C  I  1 1 1  H  PI  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

»  A  •  vnUnli  Kasy  to  clean,  ciisy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  CuMtiiigN  will  not  breiik. 

Olf  DIITTCD  U/fTDIf  CD  Made  on  scientific iprinciploB 
■  IXiDUl  ICnWUliIxtrf  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
tho  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  Til  10  MOST 
PERFECT  Rutter  Worker  ever  put  on  tho  market. 
JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

HOLSTE IN-FRIESI  AN  CATTLE .  — 
Catalogue  from  Smiths,  Powell  & 
Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
“  Lakeside  ”  herd  includes  some  of  the  fin¬ 
est  specimens  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the 
world.  This  reputation  has  been  fairly 
gained  and  the  results  obtained  are  as  con¬ 
vincing  and  reliable  to  stockmen  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  chemical  analysis  of  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  would  be  to  intelligent  farmers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  lately  received  a  state¬ 
ment  of  a  butter  record  recently  made  by 
Clothilde  2d.  This  record  is  as  follows : 

Butter. 

In  one  week — 30  pounds  8  ounces. 

In  30  days — 119  “  14%  “ 

In  60  days— 223  “  5%  “ 

In  90  days — 326  “  1%  “ 

The  following  statement  is  made  as  to  her 
feed  and  condition  : 

On  June  9,  1888,  she  dropped  a  choice 
heifer  calf,  by  Netherland  Prince,  and  for 
about  six  weeks  she  was  well  fed  on  grain 
with  pasture,  getting  probably  from  16  to 
18  pounds  per  day  of  ground  oats,  bran  and 
corn-meal.  During  this  time  she  stood  a  30- 
day  butter  test,  and  produced  104  pounds  3% 
ounces.  All  grain  feed  had  been  dropped, 
and  she  had  only  grass  and  soiling 
crops  in  summer,  and  silage,  hay  and  roots 
in  winter  until  within  about  six  weeks  of 
the  close  of  the  year,  when,  as  she  was  get¬ 
ting  thin  in  flesh,  six  pounds  of  grain  feed 
were  added  to  her  daily  ration.  After  fin¬ 
ishing  the  year  she  had  only  pasture  and 
soiling  crops  until  she  dropped  her  last 
calf,  also  a  beautiful  heifer,  by  Netherland 
Prince,  on  October  29,  although  she  milked 
heavily  until  within  avery  fewweeksof  calv¬ 
ing.  Her  test  was  begun  when  her  calf  was 
less  than  two  weeks  old.  Her  daily  ration 
was  19  pounds  of  grain  feed,  composed  of 
one  part  wheat  bran,  one  part  ground  oats, 
and  one  part  corn-meal,  with  one-third  of 
one  part  linseed  meal.  Her  coarse  feed  was 
50  pounds  of  corn  silage,  three  pounds  of 
hay,  and  22  pounds  of  carrots.  She  was 
given  what  pure  cold  water  she  could 
drink,  three  times  per  day,  but  had  no 
other  nourishment,  stimulant  or  tonic  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  test  upsets  one 
beautiful  theory,  viz:  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  cow  to  be  both  a  heavy  milker  and 
a  large  butter  producer.  This  cow  was  no 
accident.  She  was  developed  by  a  syste¬ 
matic  course  of  breeding  and  feeding.  This 
catalogue  of  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  is 
a  model  for  accuracy,  beauty  and  handiness. 

Grub  and  Stump  Machine.— Catalogue 
from  James  Milne  &  Son,  Scotch  Grove, 
Jones  County,  Iowa.  We  frequently  have 
letters  from  those  who  wish  to  know  if 
stumps  can  be  successfully  pulled  out. 
This  catalogue  contains  a  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  answer  than  we  could  give  in  an 
entire  page.  It  is  worth  reading  and  study¬ 
ing.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the 
disadvantages  of  stumps.  Out  with  them  ! 
This  pamphlet  will  put  you  on  the  track  of 
a  plan  for  doing  the  work  of  eradication. 

The  William  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morris- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Penn.— A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  vines,  small  fruits,  gladioli, 
herbaceous  plants,  etc.  A  chapter  is  given 
on  the  “  treatment  ot  orchards,  suggestions 
to  planters,  distances  for  planting  all  sorts 
of  trees.” 

Alfred  Bridg  em  an,  37  East  19th  Street, 
New  York. — We  commend  this  catalogue 
to  our  readers  because  of  its  unpretentious¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  all  exaggeration  as 
well  as  for  its  conciseness  and,  finally,  for 
its  carefully  selected  lists  of  seeds  which  ex¬ 
clude  the  many  kinds  that  are  not  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  all  those  “novelties” 
which  are  almost  sure  to  disappoint  the 
purchaser.  Besides  the  usual  lists  of  farm, 
garden  and  flower  seeds,  a  portion  of  the 
catalogue  is  given  to  such  bulbs  and  roots 
as  gladioli,  tuberoses,  callas,  dahlias, 
caunas,  ornamental  grasses,  and  the  last 
part  to  small  fruits,  grapes,  hardy  shrubs, 
etc. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.— First : 
a  catalogue  of  roses  and  one  which  every 
rose-grower  should  examine  with  interest. 
Two  pages  are  given  to  new  or  recent  roses. 
Marchioness  of  Lome  was  introduced  three 
years  ago  and  promises  to  be  a  fair  garden 
rose  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class.  Sap¬ 
pho  is  a  Tea  valuable  for  an  inside  place. 
Mad.  Pierre  Guillot  is  only  valuable  for 
the  inside.  Joseph  Metral  (last  year’s  in¬ 
troduction)  bears  flowers  of  a  deep  magen¬ 
ta.  It  is  a  Tea  and  its  value  for  outside  is 
not  yet  known.  Ernest  Metz  (Tea)  is  of 
wonderful  vigor  and  of  high  promise. 
James  Brownlow  is  piomising.  Caroline 
D’  Arden  is  of  little  promise.  Comte  Henri 
Rignon  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  of  a  salmon  color, 
one  of  Soupert’s  and  of  some  promise. 
Duchess  of  Albany  is  the  magnificent 
sport  of  La  France,  an  almost  unequaled 
rose  for  all  purposes.  It  is  of  a  deeper  color 


than  La  France  and  more  vigorous.  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Leeds  is  a  promising  Hybrid  Tea. 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  introduced  two  years 
ago,  is  of  fine  promise.  It  is  of  a  brilliant 
red  scarcely  equaled  ty  any  other.  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  is  a  fine 
rose  and  of  a  fine  rare  color.  It  is  described 
as  of  a  “port- wine  color,  shaded  with 
blackish-maroon,  changing  to  a  bright, 
ruby  claret.”  This  is  a  novelty  two  years 
old.  Earl  of  Dufferin  is  a  new  (two  year- 
old)  Hybrid  Perpetual  believed  to  be  the 
finest  of  this  class.  Mr.  Saul  also  offers 
the  new  Polyantha  Clothilde  Soupert. 
Then  follow  long  lists  of  new  Teas,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  Hybrid  Teas,  New  Polyanthas 
Bourbons,  and,  finally,  the  regular  lists. 

Second  :  a  catalogue  of  75  pages,  of  “New, 
Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants.”  Mr.  Saul  s 
collection  of  fine  greenhouse  plants — such 
for  example,  as  anthuriums,  alocasias, 
dracrenas,  crotons.etc. — is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  Our  readers  should  send  for 
both  of  these  catalogues.  Mr.  Saul  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  enterprising 
florists  in  the  country. 

John  S.  Co llins.Moorestown, Burling¬ 
ton  County,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  small 
and  large  fruits.  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  introducing  the  Keiffer  Pear. 
Mr.  Collins  says  that  the  Comet  or  Lawson 
Pear  did  not  bear  freely  with  him  the  past 
season.  He  considers  he  lost  81000  by 
top  grafting  the  Keiffer  with  the  Comet 
and  other  sorts.  The  following  varieties 
of  apples  are  most  profitable  in  his  market : 
Parry  White,  Orange  Pippin,  Falla  water 
and  Smith’s  Cider.  He  sprays  his  trees 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  using  the  Field  force 
pump  and  half-a-pound  of  Paris-green  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  He  prefers  the  Eureka 
for  spraying  grape  vines. 

Louden  Hay  Tools.— Catalogue  from 
the  Louden  Machinery  Co. ,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet,  giving 
pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  famous 
“  Louden”  hay  tools.  Hay  handling  is 
made  comparatively  easy  with  the  help  of 
the  slings  and  stackers  shown  here.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  should  break  his 
back  over  a  “  forkful”  of  hay  if  he  can 
make  a  horse  raise  it  for  him.  He  had 
better  make  the  horse  work  for  him  and 
reserve  his  back  for  other  work.  Send  for 
this  catalogue. 

Osgood  Scales. — Catalogue  from  Osgood 
&  Thomson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  The 
scientific  men  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
farming  is  an  exact  science.  Practical  men 
know  one  thing  about  the  business,  and 
that  is  this :  In  these  times  of  low  prices 
and  fierce  competition, it  never  does  to  guess 
at  the  weight  of  anything  that  is  moved  on 
or  off  the  farm.  The  farmer  must  be 
exact  about  this  matter  anyway.  An  ac¬ 
curate  and  durable  scale  can  be  procured 
so  easily  and  at  such  reasonable  figures 
that  a  farmer  has  no  excuse  for  guessing  at 
the  weight  of  farm  products.  It  is  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  we  urge  our 
friends  to  send  for  Osgood  &  Thomson’s 
catalogue. 

Bartlett  &  Dow,  Lowell,  Mass. — This 
firm  offers  standard  seeds  at  fair  prices, 
and  also  a  complete  list  of  tested  agricul¬ 
tural  implements.  B.  &  D.  do  not  run  to 
novelties  so  much  as  some  others  do.  They 
aim  to  offer  true  seeds  of  well  known  and 
tested  varieties.  In  tools,  all  the  well 
known,  standard  articles  are  sold,  while 
the  “  novelty  ”  is  the  Elliot  Wheel  Scuffle 
Hoe.  This  implement  is  highly  praised  by 
gardeners  everywhere.  Send  for  this  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue. 

Vines  and  Small  Fruits,— Catalogue 
from  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Josselyn  does  an  immense  business  in 
grape  vines  and  small  fruit  plants.  He  is 
well  known  as  the  introducer  of  Fay’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Currant  and  other  standard  fruits. 
He  is  a  good  man  to  deal  with. 

Mortgages  In  Foreign  Countries.— 
This  is  the  title  of  Nos.  110  and  111  (bound 
in  one  volume)  of  the  Consular  Reports 
issued  by  the  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  held  in  Boston  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1888,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to 
mortgages,  iudebteduess,  partial  payments, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  formulated  and  sent  to  the 
State  Department  with  the  request  that 
our  representatives  in  foreigu  countries 
should  answer  them  as  accurately  as  possi¬ 
ble.  This  huge  volume  of  nearly  500  pages 
is  the  result.  Reports  are  at  hand  from  48 
countries.  As  usual  in  the  Government 
Reports,  the  different  papers  are  simply 
thrown  together  without  any  effort  to  edit 
them  or  to  make  any  condensed  summary. 
This  mortgage  question  is  one  of  such  in¬ 
tense  interest  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to 
condense  this  report  for  itself. 


$U$cell»ne<m.$  Advertising. 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

18  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
or  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial ! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  ltl 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove ! 

W e  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction! 

It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
J3T“  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 

DesM  nines,  ....  IOWA. 


PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000, 000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  invest  money  safely  ti 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  5(J 
percent.,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers:  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Aa’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street.  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
R’way,  New  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

and  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
B.  B.  CHAFFIN  dt  CO..  Richmond,  Va 


0  A  A  PERCHERONS 
FRENCH 

COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N.Y. 


P,.tron» wagon, J|0.  Elkhart  Carriage 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


For  16  Years 
bare  sold  to 
consumers  at 
WHOLESALE  PRI(  ES,  saving  them  the 
dealers’  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Pay  freight 
charges  I  f  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  2  years,  \  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address  W.B.  PRATT,  See’y* 
Elkhart.  -  -  Indiana. 


1  Fin.  Btrttffc 

$23.00. 


SALESMEN: 


IWAHSJAT.S8SisS 

cor  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
andretail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
toanafactnrersi  n  oar  linein  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perm., 
aen  t  position.  Boaey  ad.aneed  for  wares,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
Ur  ms  address.  Centennial  ilfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  IU..  or  Cincinnati,  0 , 


©m.s,  and  giants. 


FRUIT 

TREES 


Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  in  the  United  States. 


and  Ornamental ;  Evergreens, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hardy 
Plants,  Pseonies,  Small  Fruits, 

etc.  New  illustrated  and  descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE 
containing  important  information  for  planters  p  p 

ELLWANGER &  BARRY,  rntt 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
or  rno  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

o  t 1 U  o  Trse^iiiWsvJtnce.s’ 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISOH  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

A  1 Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
■L*-L  of  tile  cold  North-East.  1  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  1  raise  my  SEED  CORN  160  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Karly  Crops  myCARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  H  A  R B I  N C E R  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  AU.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Rates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  JSfName  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

L/IYLLIY  O  BULBS  &  REQUISITES. 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  Half 
a  Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 
the  future.  We  avoid  sensational  and  impossible  novelties ,  so  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  rely  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DRIER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR'S m  o«rtS,“ 7 

and  Bhould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a  garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 


postage"  HENRY  A  DREER,  ?14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


6  cts  for 


VICKS 


PLANTS 


FLORAL  GUTDE  FOR  1890.  the  Pioneer  Seed  Catalogue  of  America,  contains  complete  list  of 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Bulbs.  Potatoes  and  Small  Fruits,  with  descriptions  and  pnees^  Same  shape 
and  style  as  proved  so  satisfactory  last  year. 

•  in 


plate  SxlOH:  inches,  and  frontispiece. 


.  .  Many  new  and  elegant  illustrations  handsome  colored 

Casta  Prise*  sIOOO.OOs  wee  Floral  Guide.  .  Every 


EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 

Josiah  Hoopes  says:  “The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Geneva,  a  fine  white  Grape  of  excellent  flavor.” 
H  Hyatt  Pen  Yann,  N.  Y-.  says :  “  There  is  no  mildew  or  rot  on  vine  or  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper.” 
D  Greesawalt.  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  says :  "lam  much  pleased  with  the  Geneva.  Quality  best.” 

8.  D  Willard,  Geneva,  says:  “  I  know  of  no  white  grape  of  recent  introduction  so  rich  and  pleasing.” 

For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Ceneva ,  N  .  Y  . 
[Wewant  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Salary  and  expen.e.  to  >o<ee..ful  man.] 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


A  h 


LADY  RUSK” 

The  best  berry  for  long  distance  jdiijuuents.  Will  not 


rot- or  melt  down  if 


quarters  for  all 


ng  dls 

,aeked  dry.  B.radquarters 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GRAPE  VINES 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111* 
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TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 

- :.o : - 


Ten  acres  scattered  all  over  the  country  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  ought 
to  be  enough  to  show  that  the  Stockbridge  Manures  led  all  competitors  as 
well  as  stable  manure,  in  the  great  potato  contest  of  1889,  in  which  the 
potatoes  grown  on  the  Stockbridge  Potato  [Manure  exclusively  not  only 
took  the  grand  prize  of  $1,100,  but  lead  on  the  average  of  ten  acres. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  Agriculturist  and  others  last  year  were  keenly 
contested  for  all  over  the  country.  From  the  official  report,  published  in  the 
January  number,  we  have  selected  the  best  ten  yields  grown  upon  each  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  stable  manure.  These  ten  acres  are  the  largest  ten  crops  grown 
upon  each  fertilizer  or  manure,  and  cover  the  territory  from  Maine  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  fertilizer  used,  so  far  as  the  Stockbridge  is  concerned,  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  open  market,  of  our  local  agents,  and  the  contestants  were 
unknown  to  us  until  the  January  issue  had  been  published. 


Best  10  acres  Best  terOicres 
on  on 

Stockbridge  Potato 2 - ’s  Potato 

Manure.  Manure. 

Total . 4197  busli.  1116  bush. 


Best  10  acres 
on 

Stable 
Manure. 
3468  bush. 


Best  10  acres 
on 

- ’s  Potato 

Fertilizer. 

3161  bush. 


Average  of  10  Acres  on  Stockbridge,  . 

Average  of  10  acres  on - ’s  Potato  Manure 

Average  of  10  acres  on  Stable  Manure . 

.Average  of  10  acres  on - ’s.Fertillzer . 


419  bush,  per  acre. 

.411 

,346 

.316  •• 


As  it  is  not  our  custom  to  state  the  names  of  any  of  our  competitors, 
or  speak  derogatively  of  their  goods  in  any  manner,  we  would  refer 
our  friends,  who  would  like  to  know  what  fertilizer  was  used  on  the 
second  acre,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  January,  page  35. 

The  reason  why  the  Stockbridge  Manures  were  so  successful  in  this 
contest  and  elsewhere  is  because  they  are  really  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  there  is  no  cheating  the  plant.  Large  quantities  of  unavailable  plant 
food,  costing  but  little,  may  deceive  chemists  into  giving  high  analyses  and 
high  valuations,  but  they  won’t  send]  up  the  crops.  The  public  may  be 
misled,  but  the  plant  never. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


THOMAS  SMOOTH ING 

IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  HARROW - ’ 

~  spring'tooth  harrows. 

^  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 


HerendeenCo  .  Geneva, N 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  DAXH  YMHW'S  FHI51ND 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best,  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  10.000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  nud 
dealers  Indorse  It.  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Kara.  Meat.  Sausage,  Kte.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  aud  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


,  from  every  State  and  Territory 


_ _  _  .to  send  foi 

I  tree  trial  sample  of  STEHMKT’S  CKI.K- 
'  HKATKI)  CLAKKE  t  Ol  STV  CH  AM- 
I*  I  ON  WHITE  CORN.  A  very  prolific  Ninety  Day  Corn,  12T>  bu.  having  been  niised  on  a  single 
acre.  Send  three  two-eent  stamps  for  sample  to  i 

Field  and  Garden  Needs.  THE  J.  I>.  STE 


999,999  FARMERS  WANTED! 

y  Day  4  «»«  ■«.  . .  ■  - . .  --  ------ 

nav  postage,  and  our  Catalogue  of  Tested  I- lower. 
TEW  ART  NEED  CO.,  SI*  KINt.EI  EI.O,  OHIO. 


ORGANS  BELOW  COST! 


QrWIC  KKFKK  J 

First  National  Bank, 


GOOD 


DAYS  ONLY. 


AN  ELEGANT 

GOLD  WATCH 

AND 

MiihkIvc  Gold  Chain 

or  their  equivalent, 

9  12  5.00, 

In  GOI.II  COIN,  "ill 

BE  GIVEN  the  purcha¬ 
ser  of  the  1st,  40th, 
80th,  and  every  10th  or¬ 
gan  who  semis  CASH 
WITH  ORDER. 


fHEKE  famous  Gem  Organs  are 
BRAND  NEW,  We  have  aoo 
lu  stock.  \V  e  make  this 
SLASHING  CUT  la  prl- 
ccs  to  clean  them  out 
and  make  room 
for  our  1890  Q' 

-  \ 


CONTAINS: 
3  Sets  Reeds, 
2  Octave  Couplers, 
1  O  Stops,  5  Octaves. 

'tjr  MONEY  REFUNDED  and  freight 
charges  paid  both  ways  if  unsatisfactory 


AFTER  FIVE 
YEARS’  USE. 


GEM  ORGAN 


PERCHErfON 

HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  Poach  Stallions,  86  Head 
of  Grade  Stallious  aud  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Kxmoor  Ponies,  and 
2  7  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  wnat  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  wo  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us.  e 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 


/p  q\  /p  q, 


A  Superb  Rose 


vl/  81/  si/  \|/  \!/  vl/  si/  si/  st/  si/  si/  si/  si/  si/  si-- 


‘THE  DINSMORE” 


Should  bo  in  every  garden  that  it  Is  not  al¬ 
ready  adorning.  It  is  entirely  hardy,  endur¬ 
ing  our  soverest  winters,  of  large  size,  perfect 
form,  deep  crimson  in  color,  deliciously  fra¬ 
grant,  ana  blooms  continuously  during  the 
whole  season,  ro  that  roses  can  bo  gathered 
from  it  almost  every  day  from  Juno  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  Romembor,  it  is  over-blooming,  liardv 
as  an  oak,  with  the  rich  crimson  color  and 
delicious  fragrance  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot 

Price,  25  cents  each ;  five  for 
$1.00;  twelve  for  $2.00;  free  by 
mail. 

With  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or 
more,  will  be  sent,  gratis,  oursuperb 
catalogue  of  “Everything  for  the  Gar¬ 
den  ”  (the  price  of 'which  is  25  cents),  to¬ 
gether  with  our  new  “Essay  on  Garden 
Culture  of  the  llosc,’*  on  condition  that 
you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  Club  orders  for  FIVE  or  TWELVE 
plants  can  have  the  catalogue  sent,  when 
desired,  to  the  separate  address  of  each 
member  comprising  the  Club,  provi¬ 
ded  always  that  the  paper  is  named. 

IPeter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  In  hills,  drills  and  checks— In  hills  up 
to  45  Inches;  In  checks  from  36  Inches  up  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  desired.  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
dry.  Farmers,  send  for  <-ireulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


SampU  Free  it  you  state  tine  of  root. 


ER  ROOFING 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14:»  Duane  St.,  Now  York  City.’ 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


HANGE 

ANTI-FRICTION. 

I  The  most  perfect] 
article  of  its  kind’ 
made.  No  more  breaks 
3  age;  ease  of  mover 
rnentand  satisfaction' 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  aud  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yj 


Sold  by  Hard  ware  Dealers  Generally. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST?’  ’ 

1  nen  send  lor  a  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES* 

Clydesdale,  Perclieron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  aud  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


WILLIS 

SAP  SPOUT 

in  one  piece  with  hook.  Haud 
ie*t  in  use  and  will  obtain  more  aap  than  anv 
other.  Send  for  circular  of  maple  miRar  urood’i 

CHAS.  MILLAR  &.  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MALING  APPARATUS 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1890. 


A  LITTLE  BOOR  of  too  pages,  eon- 

Itaining  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shertchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
uiortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  tbo  roo  l  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
CIO  East  goth  St.,  New  York  City. 

(jyrbls  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


DU  iniyUEiS  mun  ou  ru.  nuo. 

Write  to  Dll  K  McHULLKN  WOVEN  WIRB  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Ball  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Send  for 
Circular 
and 

pricelist 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

B.  TERRY,  ol  Ohio,  says:  “It 
cultivated  two 
rows  at  once ; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 

over  seven  acres 
in  five  hours 

UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  CO. 

North  Wear*.  H.  II, 


Tlio  REST  on  Wheel*.  “TTnndy  ’’  Wagons, 
Buggies,  Surreys,  Spindles,  Buck Ininrds,  Con¬ 
cords,  l’hteluns*  Culmolots,  Two  Wheelers,  Hoad 
Carts, etc.  32-putje  catalogue  and  circular,"  How 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,"  Fit  HE. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
titt  Murray  SU.  New  York. 
I  1)8  Sudbury  St.,  ISumIou. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES 


IICU/  PDADEQ  ESTHER  (white),  and  R0CKW00D  (black 
NLiV  UnArLOi  inatorof  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Als< 


[ARGESTGROWEp 

GRAPE  VINES 

IN  AMERICA 

by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 
Also  EaYONT  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 


and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


GOLD  MEDALS 

Besides  NILVF.lt  MEDALS  and  Flit  ST  PREMIUMS 

e  be 


too  numerous  to  mention,  have  bcou  AWARDED  the 


COOLEY  CREAMER 


AND  PRODUCTS 


since  tho  beginning 
of  the  Fairs  iti.lbSd. 

REMEMBER,  that  the  Cooley  Creamer 
has  a  patented  process  difioront  Iran)  all 
other  cream  raisers  or  separators  that 
gives  it  its  WONDERFUL  SUPEHIOR- 
and  quality  of  product.  No  others  can  legally  use  it. 


ITYin  quantity  and  quality  of  product.  No  others  can  legally  use  it. 

bend  for  Illustrated  ruinphlet.  Free  to  all.  Manufactured  by 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  >  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2096.  NEW  YORK,  MARCH  29,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


£Ji0gtft;pl)Xcal. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  NEW  YORK 
FARMER. 


Charles  T.  Dibble  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  in  1830.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  attending  school  in  the 
winter  and  working  on  the  farm  the  rest  of 
the  year.  For  four  years  after  his  21st 
birthday  he  continued  to  work  for  his 
father  in  the  same  way  as  before  he  was  of 
age,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  his 
father  deeded  to  him  a  poor  70  acre  farm 
without  any  house,  taking  back  a  mort¬ 
gage  for  $500,  which  had  been  given  in 
payment  for  services.  In  the  autumn 
of  1851  he  was  married  and  commenced 
farming  on  his  own  account  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  having,  in  the  meantime,  built 
a  $700  house  on  his  little  place.  Now 
he  owns  about  900  acres  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  in  the  Genesee  Valley, 
in  Livington  County,  besides  his  residence 
in  the  village  of  Lima. 

Believing  that  general  farming  is  the 
safest,  he  has  grown  a  diversity  of  crops 
every  season,  his  principal  ones  being 
wheat,  barley,  corn,  oats  and  hay.  The 
raising  and  fattening  of  stock,  especially 
shetp,  have  been  very  profitable  with  him. 
He  has  never  been  a  fancy  farmer  and  has 
never  indulged  in  fancy  stock  of  any  kind. 
The  secret  of  his  success  has  been  that  he 
has  brought  into  his  farm  management  the 
same  elements  that  the  successful  mer¬ 
chant  uses  in  his  business.  Strict  integ¬ 
rity,  industry,  economy,  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  great  executive  power 
and  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
have  made  his  success  what  it  is.  Mr 
Dibble’s  son,  Edward  F.,  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  branches  of  farming.  He  is 
now  writing  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “  Farming  900  Acres  of  Land  in 
Western  New  York,”  which  will  detail 
many  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
found  profitable  on  this  model  farm. 

We  give  a  picture  of  the  elder  Mr.  Dibble 
at  Figure  60.  It  is  a  good  face.  Here  is  a 
man  who  has  “  made  farming  pay  ”  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  his  face  shows 
how  he  did  it. 


“A  LITTLE  FARM  WELL  TILLED.” 


A  Jersey  man  making  money  on  18  acres; 
strawberries,  eggs  and  potatoes ;  “  farm¬ 
ing  pays”;  lifting  a  mortgage  and 
getting  ahead. 


The  year  1889  has  been  a  very  unfavor¬ 
able  one  for  most  farmers.  I  for  one  have 
found  it  the  most  profitable  in  my  career. 
My  farm  consists  of  18  acres,  15  of  which  I 
cultivate.  The  other  three  acres  contain 
my  house,  barn,  five  hen  houses,  yards,  etc. 
My  total  receipts  from  the  farm  last  year 
were  $2,300.  My  net  receipts  from  two 
acres  of  strawberries,  after  having  paid  for 
picking,  carting  and  commission,  was  $996  ; 
the  gross  sales  from  two  acres  amounted  to 
$1,350.  I  sold  330  bushels  of  berries.  One 
and  a-half  acre  was  under  the  Great  Amer¬ 
ican  and  half  an  acre  under  the  Crescent. 
From  the  Crescent  patch  we  picked  113  bush¬ 
els;  altogether  it  was  a  large  yield  consider¬ 


ing  the  season,  which  was  a  poor  one  for 
strawberries,  many  persons  losing  nearly 
their  entire  crop  owing  to  the  wet.  My 
ground  is  low  and  flat.  Both  the  Great 
American  and  Crescent  will  stand  consid¬ 
erable  wet  weather.  The  American,  being 
a  large  and  beautiful  berry  of  fine  flavor, 
averaged  15  cents  per  quart  ;  while  the 
Crescent  averaged  nine  cents. 

My  next  best  paying  crop  was  eggs  :  350 
Leghorn  hens  laid  last  year  37,127  eggs,  of 
which  35,606  were  sold  and  realized  $721.56 
in  cash.  The  chickens  sold  brought  in  $87.22: 
increase  of  100  hens,  $50 ;  total  $858.78.  Cost 
of  feed  $292.13;  profits  $566.65,  besides  all 
the  eggs  and  chickens  used  in  the  family, 
which,  with  several  wagon  loads  of  hen 
manure,  were  worth  $75  more.  For  over  12 
years— ever  since  I  have  made  the  chicken 
business  a  specialty — I  have  found  it  the 
best  paying  business  on  the  farm.  I  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses.  I  purchase  all  the  grain  feed, 
feeding  mostly  all  whole  wheat  which  I 
buy  of  neighboring  farmers,  paying  from 
90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  My  eggs  were  all 
sold  at  wholesale  to  grocerymen  in  Pater¬ 
son. 

My  other  receipts  were ;  potatoes,  $137.- 
21 ;  cabbages,  $140 ;  onions,  $69 ;  pease, 
$54.50 ;  milk  and  butter  from  two  cows, 
$128.75;  and  the  prices  for  a  few  other 
things  filled  up  the  balance. 

Now  as  to  my  profits :  I  paid  $750  off  my 
debt  besides  paying  about  $100  interest  and 
taxes,  and  spending  $200  in  improvements, 
such  as  building  a  bay  window  in  the  house, 
a  new  chicken-house  and  a  picket  fence 
around  the  dwelling,  etc. ;  so  that  all  these 
items  together  would  represent  over  $1,000 
profit.  Two  years  ago  I  built  a  new  barn, 
costing  $1,000,  and  paid  for  it  entirely  from 
that  year’s  profits.  I  have  five  chicken- 


houses,  with  over  1,500  running  feet  of  wire 
netting  fence,  costing  about  $800.  Last 
year  hired  help  cost  me  $260  besides  board. 

All  the  work  that  I  do  not  do  myself 
must  be  done  by  hired  help.  My  manure 
bill  was  nearly  $400.  I  now  make  nearly 
all  my  own  fertilizer  and  find  it  about  as 
good  as  what  I  buy,  and  it  does  not  cost 
half  so  much.  I  buy  dissolved  bone-blacK, 
muriate  of  potash  and  jflaster  and  mix 
them  with  my  hen  manure.  My  potato 
crop  of  four  acres  was  nearly  a  failure, 
though  the  manure  cost  over  $100.  I  dug 
only  250  bushels — large  and  small — mostly 
small.  I  usually  get  that  amount  from  one 
acre.  The  vines  were  never  finer  ;  but  the 
crop  having  been  planted  late  and  being  a 
late  variety,  the  blight  caught  it  before  the 
tubers  were  half  grown,  and  they  rotted 
considerably.  My  land  is  low  and  flat  and 
as  there  is  scarcely  one  foot  fall  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
drain  it.  When  I  bought  the  farm  I  was 
laughed  at,  as  the  land  was  considered  of 
no  value,  being  so  low  and  wet.  The  form¬ 
er  owner  had  purchased  it  for  what  the 
buildings  were  worth.  I  was  advised  to 
seed  it  nearly  all  down  to  grass.  My  ad¬ 
visers  said  I  could  not  raise  any  winter 
grain  on  it,  though  I  might  pick  out  an 
acre  or  two  for  potatoes.  I  have  raised  fine 
crops  of  winter  grain  and  potatoes  on  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  now  five  acres 
seeded  down  with  rye,  which  looks  fine. 
The  first  few  years  I  raised  mostly  buck¬ 
wheat,  as  I  could  not  plow  early  enough  for 
other  crops.  1  then  dug  a  deep  ditch  through 
the  middle  of  the  farm,  plowing  the  lands 
always  one  way,  ridging  them  up  in  the 
center,  the  open  furrows  of  each  land 
emptying  into  the  ditch.  My  land  will  now 
stand  considerable  wet,  and  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son  I  am  almost  sure  of  good  crops.  The 


soil  is  a  dark,  sandy  loam  with  a  stiff  sub¬ 
soil  ;  there  are  no  ‘stones.  It  is  now  highly 
enriched  with  manure.  My  receipts  for 
the  past  eight  years  have  averaged  over 
$2,000  a  year.  The  crops  I  depend  on  most¬ 
ly 'are'chickens  and  eggs,  strawberries,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbages. 

I  havQ  for  this  year  four  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries — three  of  Great  Americans  and  one 
of  Crescents — two  of  the  acres  are  what  I 
picked  last  year.  After  picking  I  mowed 
the  vines  with  the  machine ;  then  plowed 
between  the  rows,  making  the  rows  nar¬ 
rower.  In  about  two  weeks  I  ran  the  cul¬ 
tivator  through  the  paths,  leveling  them 
off.  I  got  out  all  the  weeds  and  grass,  and 
applied  a  good  dressing  of  home-made  fer¬ 
tilizer.  AlS  winter  set  in  I  top-dressed  with 
city  manure  and  covered  with  hay.  The 
four  acres  cost  me  in  manure  and  work 
over  $400.  They  now  look  fine,  and  if  the 
season  is  good,  I  expect  to  do  much  better 
than  last  year.  1  now  have  my  little  farm 
in  good  shape,  having  all  the  necessary 
buildings,  tools, 'etc.,  which  have  cost  me 
considerable  money.  When  I  purchased 
the  farm,  20  years  ago,  the  house  was  all 
out  of  order.  A  shed  was  the  only  barn, 
there  were  no  fences,  the  land  was  all  over¬ 
grown  with  brush,  running  briars,  five- 
fingers,  etc.  The  previous  owner  had  done 
nothing  with  it,  except  to  cut  what  wild 
grass  grew  on  it.  He  had  no  money  to 
put  it  in  repair,  so  he  had  to  sell  it.  I 
bought  it  when  all  kinds  of  property  were 
booming,  so  I  paid  a  big  price  for  it. 
Having  but  little  money  when  I  bought  it, 
I  got  nearly  $3,000  in  debt,  which  I  have 
now  nearly  wiped  out.  If  my  health  con¬ 
tinue  good,  I  expect  in  the  future  to  make 
my  little  one-horse  farm  pay  well.  (I  have 
kept  only  one  horse,  but  he  is  a  good  one.) 

Uexpect  to  extend  my  chicken  interest. 
During  the  past  12  years  I  have  realized 
over  100  per  cent,  profit.  I  have  now — 
March  10 — about  425  laying  hens,  am  get¬ 
ting  235  to  250  eggs  a  day  and  I 
get  22  cents  per  dozen  wholesale  for  the 
eggs,  realizing  over  $4  a  day.  The  food 
costs  not  quite  $1  a  day.  The  fowls  are  con¬ 
fined  most  of  the  time  in  their  houses 
through  the  winter.  As  to  the  mode  of  feed¬ 
ing  :  every  day  I  boil  half  a  bushel  of  small 
potatoes,  mash  them,  and  mix  meal  and 
middlings  with  them,  adding  some  ground 
bone,  a  little  charcoal  and  Cayenne  pepper. 
I  soak  overnight  about  four  quarts  of 
pork  scraps,  boil  them  up  in  the  morning 
and  mix  the  whole  mess  together,  making 
a  large  tubful  in  all,  and  give  it  warm  the 
first  thing.  I  then  cut  up  fine  over  a  bush¬ 
el  of  clover  hay  ;  put  it  in  a  barrel,  pour  over 
it  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  cover  with 
bags  until  it  steams ;  at  noon  I  mix  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  middlings  and  serve  it  warm.  The 
birds  soon  eat  it  up  clean.  One  hour  before 
sundown,  I  give  them  wheat,  oats,  corn 
and  buckwheat,  thrown  in  a  lot  of  cut  hay 
so  that  they  have  to  scratch  lively  for  the 
grain.  In  every  house  a  dust  bath,  oyster 
shells  and  gravel  are  placed.  Just  now 
about  all  one  man  can  do  is  to  attend  to 
them.  The  buildings  are  cleaned  out  twice 
a  week. 

I  attribute  my  success  to  close  attention 
to  business,  giving  it  much  study  and 
thought.  I  take  four  agricultural  papers, 
and  get  valuable  information  from  them  all; 
but  I  appreciate  the  Rural  most  highly ; 
my  only  regret  is  I  did  not  come  across  it 
sooner.  It  has  been  a  good  help  to  me  in 
giving  the  experience  and  opinions  of 
practical  farmers  on  all  manner  of  subjects. 
I  adopted  the  Rural.Trench  System  for  po¬ 
tatoes  four  years  ago,  and  found  it  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  yield.  A.  J. 

Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 
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FERTILIZERS  Oil  WHEIT 


TO  HELP  THE  CLOVER. 


What!  When?  How?  Where? 


The  following  letter  comes  from  an  Ohio 
subscriber : 

“  How  will  it  do  to  give  the  wheat  a  light 
dressing  of  fertilizer  where  one  wishes 
to  sow  clover  in  the  spring  ?  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  use  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  one  very  rich  in  nitrogen? 
Under  what  circumstances  should 
either  be  used  ?  When  should  one  sow 
—bejore  or  after  seeding— and  should 
the  fertilizer  be  worked  into  the  soil  ? 


FROM  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

It  would  do  splendidly :  if  the  chief  object 
is  to  get  a  good  “  catch  ”  of  clover,  the 
fertilizer  should  contain  a  high  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  a  moderate  amount  of  nitrogen, 
and,  unless  the  secondary  object  is  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  wheat  more  than  the  clover,  &  small 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  Sow  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  immediately,  then  seed.  Do  not 
harrow  unless  it  will  benefit  the  wheat, 
but  roll  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  permit. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  W.  F.  TABOR. 

If  the  previous  crop  was  corn  or  potatoes, 
I  would  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures 
for  light  or  heavy  soils,  or  the  Mapes  Grass 
or  grain  spring  top-dressing,  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied 
might  indicate.  I  would  sow  the  grass 
seed  first,  and  the  fertilizer  afterward,  just 
previous  to  a  rain,  if  possible ;  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  I  would  harrow  lightly,  if  the 
ground  was  in  proper  condition  to  admit  of 
a  horse  traveling  over  it.  If  the  grass 
seed  can  be  sown  when  the  ground  first 
dries  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  surface  full 
of  cracks,  it  will  obtain  sufficient  covering 
during  the  first  rainfall  afterward. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FROM  W.  H.  BOWKER. 

I  should  say  it  would  be  an  admirable 
plan  to  give  the  wheat  a  dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  where  clover  is  to  be  sown,  in  order 
to  give  the  former  a  good  start  and  insure 
a  better  catch  of  the  latter.  Whether  the 
dressing  should  be  light  or  heavy  would 
depend  upon  the  soil ;  if  rich,  it  may  be  a 
light  dressing ;  but  if  it  has  been  heavily 
cropped,  it  ought  to  have  400  or  500  pounds 
per  acre.  For  wheat  the  fertilizer  should 
be  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  for  clover  not 
much  nitrogen  is  required,  as  the  clover 
plant  is  a  nitrogen-gatherer  from  natural 
sources.  We  should  always  use  a  fertilizer 
for  wheat  or  for  clover  when  seeding,  not 
only  to  supply  the  crop  with  plant  food, 
but  also  to  give  it  an  early  start  and  a  good 
catch  by  supplying  it  with  food  which  is 
quickly  available  and  acceptable.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  sown  at  the  time  the  seed  is 
sown,  or  before,  and  may  be  harrowed  into 
the  soil  or  applied  with  a  drill. 

Boston,  Mass. 

FROM  F.  E.  EMERY. 

Yes,  on  an  ordinary  field.  In  some  cases 
I  would  not  give  it,  as  on  an  old  pasture  re¬ 
cently  broken,  or  where  there  has  been  a 
good  growth  of  clover  the  previous  year. 
Where  the  land  is  rather  poor  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  a  complete  fertilizer  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  wheat  and  help  the  clover.  A 
highly  nitrogenous  fertilizer  would  not  be 
desirable  from  three  points  of  view  :  1,  it 
might  cause  the  wheat  to  run  too  much  to 
straw ;  2,  by  stimulating  the  growth  it 
would  help  the  present  season’s  crop  to 
gather  more  of  the  available  plant  food 
than  it  otherwise  could,  thus  leaving  the 
field  in  poorer  condition  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been  in;  observation  on  this 
point  has,  I  think,  misled  many  farmers 
into  the  assertion  that  nitrogen  is  not  a 
plant  food,  but  a  stimulant  which  robs  the 
soil ;  3,  the  clover  will  not  use  the  nitrogen, 
but  will  be  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of 
more  of  the  ash  elements.  If  the  soil  is 
crusty  or  if  it  becomes  hard  and  dry  a  good 
harrowing,  either  just  before  or  after  seed¬ 


ing  Jand  sowing  the  fertilizer,  would  be 
highly  beneficial.  I  would  do  the  sowing 
first  and  then  harrow.  The  slight  covering 
of  the  seed  by  harrowing  would  tend  to 
save  more  of  it  from  the  birds,  insure  its 
germination  and  growth  and  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  fertilizer  somewhat  with  the 
soil,  would  help  the  crop  to  get  more  of  it 
in  case  dry  weather  should  follow. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FROM  M.  MORSE. 

I  have  used  fertilizers  quite  extensively, 
and  on  my  land  I  find  it  safer  to  use  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers,  though  sometimes  for 
special  purposes  I  use  mixtures  which 
would  not  be  considered  well  balanced.  If 
the  object  in  sowing  a  fertilizer  on  wheat 
this  spring  is  to  secure  a  better  catch  of 
clover,  I  should  suppose  a  liberal  supply  of 
potash  would  be  needed.  I  should  expect 
the  wheat  would  get  the  larger  share  of  the 
nitrogen  which  the  fertilizer  might  con¬ 
tain.  If  the  wheat  is  fall-sown  the  fertili¬ 
zer  could  be  worked  into  the  soil  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  with  a  drag  harrow.  I 
would  do  that,  and  then  roll  the  field,  hav¬ 
ing  sown  the  clover  seed  and  fertilizer  be¬ 
fore  using  the  harrow.  If  the  wheat  is  to 
be  sown  this  spring  I  would  certainly  work 
the  fertilizer  well  in  with  a  harrow. 

Medway,  Mass. 

FROM  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  apply  any 
dressing  of  fertilizers  to  assist  the  growth 
of  a  clover  crop.  I  would  not  expect  to  do 
such  a  thing.  Why  ?  I  expect  so  to  treat 
my  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  wheat  as  to 
secure  a  good  catch  of  clover,  provided 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  through  May 
and  June.  I  have  not  failed  to  secure  a 
good  catch  of  clover  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Should  I  use  my  top-dressing,  I 
would  always  use  a  fertilizer  high  in 
ammonia.  As  to  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash ;  that  with  me  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  amount  of  the  several  ele¬ 
ments  supplied  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
wheat.  I  would  combine  the  three  elements 
of  plant  food  and  apply  them  together 
broadcast,  as  my  judgment  might  suggest. 
I  would  apply  the  fertilizer  soon— how  soon 
would  depend  upon  the  locality.  I  don’t 
think  it  would  make  any  difference  whether 
the  fertilizer  Was  used  before  or  after  seed¬ 
ing  if  the  application  be  not.  deferred  too 
long.  If  no  Timothy  was  sowed  last  fall 
with  the  wheat,  I  would  by  all  means  har¬ 
row  the  wheat.  It  would  benefit  it,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  better  seed-bed  and  insure  a  better 
catch  of  clover.  If  Timothy  was  sowed  last 
fall  unless  it  was  unusually  abundant,  I 
would  hesitate  to  harrow.  I  do  not  believe 
the  working  in  of  the  fertilizer  by  the  har¬ 
row  would  be  of  any  consequence.  The 
frequent  rains  at  this  season  would  incor¬ 
porate  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner. 

Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 


What  docs  my  soil  need  ?  importance  of 
the  fertilizer  question;  an  experiment 
showing  the  need  of  a  complete  fertili¬ 
zer  ;  potash  needed  on  a  Broome  Coun  ty, 
N.  Y.  farm;  how  this  fact  was  deter¬ 
mined  ;  importance  of  this  discovery. 


There  is  no  question  in  which  farmers, 
especially  those  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
New  England  States,  are  more  interested 
than  that  of  the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers, 
yet  is  there  any  on  which  they  are  less  in¬ 
formed  ?  With  all  the  opportunities  we 
have  for  securing  information  on  this 
matter,  it  appears  to  me  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  such  general  ignorance  with 
regard  to  it.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
only  three  constituents  which  we  pay  for 
in  chemical  fertilizers,  namely,  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash :  whatever 
else  is  contained  in  them  is  furnished 
us  without  cost. 

Is  it  not  easy  for  every  intelligent  farmer 
to  learn  what  his  soil  demands  in  order  to 
produce  maximum  crops  ?  I  am  no  chemist 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  learn  what  my  soil 
demands  and  that,  too,  without  any 
analysis  of  it.  I  believe  an  analysis 
would  not  prove  anything  of  practical 
use ;  it  certainly  would  indicate  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  plant  food  existing  in  the  soil  at 
any  reasonable  depth ;  but  it  would  not 
prove  how  much  of  such  plant  food  might 
be  available.  While  there  might  be  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  to  produce  many 
fine  crops,  yet  the  crops  might  be  poor 
because  such  plant  food  was  not  available. 

I  believe  the  needs  of  the  soil  may  be  as¬ 
certained  by  actual  experiments,  performed 
by  each  farmer  for  himself.  Some  years 


since  a  neighbor  and  myself  made  such  an 
experiment  on  a  wheat  crop.  The  experi¬ 
mental  plot  was  four  widths  of  the  drill 
wide  and  the  field  included  22  acres.  An 
application  was  made  over  the  entire  field 
at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  and  outside  of  the  experimental  plot 
a  fertilizer  of  high  standard  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  was  used.  The  other  kind 
was  an  ordinary  low-grade  superphosphate 
high  in  phosphoric  acid  and  low  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash.  On  the  experimental 
plot,  in  one  instance  we  used  a  very  solu¬ 
ble  fertilizer,  representing  the  three  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food  ;  and  on  the  other  tests 
fertilizers  of  the  same  soluble  character 
with  one  element  dropped  in  each  instance. 
During  the  fall  the  growth  did  not  look  so 
favorable  where  the  ammonia  had  been 
dropped  ;  but  as  growth  went  on  and  har¬ 
vest  approached  the  difference  grew  less 
and  less  until  at  harvest  time  the  eye  could 
not  detect  any  difference  between  the  crops 
on  the  experimental  plot  and  the  rest  of  the 
field,  the  yield  on  all  oeing  about  25  bushels 
per  acre.  What  does  such  an  experiment 
teach  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  lesson  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  that  only  one  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  it — that  there 
was  no  deficiency  in  any  element  of  plant 
food  in  that  soil,  and  that  we  might  draw 
upon  it  for  one  or  two  crops — perhaps  for 
more — without  any  diminution  in  the 
yield.  This  lesson  taught  me  that  the  only 
safe  wav  of  keeping  that  field  in  a  proper 
producing  condition  was  to  apply  to  it  a  fair 
proportion  of  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food.  We  often  hear  farmers  say  they  have 
used  such  and  such  fertilizers,  perhaps  low 
in  ammonia  and  potash  or  in  phosphoric 
acid,  alongside  of  a  fertilizer  higher  in 
ammonia  and  potash,  and  that  the  cheaper 
sort  was  just  as  valuable  as  the  higher 
grade  which  cost  more.  With  the  above 
experiment  as  a  guide,  is  that  a  reasonable 
conclusion  ?  D.  c.  LEWIS. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 


POTASH  NEEDED  HERE. 

The  subject  of  fertilizers  for  our  land  is 
getting  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 
My  farm  is  a  sandy  loam  which  has  been 
under  cultivation  for  over  70  years.  Not 
only  do  I  believe  but  I  know  from  actual 
experiment  that  my  farm  and  all  old  farms 
near  it  need  a  fertilizer  containing  a  large 
amount  of  potash.  In  1879  I  procured  sev¬ 
eral  ingredients  put  up  in  separate  bags — 
potash  in  one,  phosphoric  acid  in  another, 
and  some  form  of  nitrogen  in  a  third. 
There  were  about  10  pounds  in  each  of  these 
bags,  and  there  was  still  another  bag  in 
which  the  three  ingredients  were  mixed. 
This  contained  about  30  pounds,  so  that 
there  were  about  60  pounds  in  all.  I  did 
not  get  the  goods  till  late  in  the  season.  I 
tried  them  on  sowed  corn,  using  one-half  of 
each  bag.  The  corn  and  fertilizer  were 
sown  broadcast.  I  first  sowed  a  small  plot 
with  the  potash,  and  then  a  piece  of  the 
same  size  with  phosphoric  acid ;  next  I 
sowed  the  nitrogen.  Then  I  sowed,  next  to 
these,  a  plot  as  large  as  the  three  from  the 
bag  containing  the  mixture  of  the  three  in¬ 
gredients.  The  result  was  as  follows: 
Where  the  potash  had  been  sown  the  corn 
showed  a  very  rank  growth,  was  six  feet 
high  and  of  a  good,  healthy  coloi\  Where 
the  phosphoric  acid  had  been  put,  the  com 
grew  to  about  2 %  feet  in  hight,  and  the 
leaves  were  of  a  reddish  color.  Where  the 
nitrogen  had  been  applied  the  corn  was  not 
so  tall  as  where  the  phosphoric  acid  had 
been  used,  but  it  was  of  nearly  the  same 
color ;  lastly,  when  the  three  were  put  to¬ 
gether  the  corn  grew  to  a  hight  of  about 
four  feet  and  was  of  a  somewhat  reddish 
appearance.  Where  I  had  used  the  potash 
the  corn  was  far  better  than  where  I  had 
applied  either  the  phosphoric  acid  or  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  better  than  where  the  three  had 
been  applied  together. 

On  the  first  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  when  I  sowed  my  wheat,  I  sowed  the 
remainder  of  the  three  bags  on  that  crop  in 
the  same  manner  as  I  had  sown  the  rest  on 
the  corn.  By  way  of  experiment  I  also 
sowed,  on  different  portions  of  the  same 
field  side  by  side,  20  bushels  of  leached 
ashes  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  to  the  acre, 
20  bushels  of  unleached  ashes  at  the  same 
rate,  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  at  the 
rate  of  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  100 
pounds  of  bone  meal  at  the  same  rate. 
Where  I  had  put  the  potash,  the  unleached 
ashes  and  the  leached  ashes,  the  straw  of 
the  wheat  was  very  large,  and  the  ears 
were  well  filled ;  where  I  had  applied  the 
superphosphates  I  could  see  a  gain,  but  it 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  where 
the  potash  and  ashes  had  been  used.  I 
could  see  no  gain  in  the  straw  from  the  ap¬ 


plication  of  the  bone,  but  I  thought  the 
berries  were  better  than  on  any  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  piece.  No  person  could  tell 
where  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  had 
been  applied. 

The  next  season  where  the  corn  had  been 
planted  I  sowed  oats,  and  where  the  potash 
had  been  applied  the  year  before,  the  oats 
grew  as  large  again  as  where  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  had  been  used.  The  grass  seed 
caught  well,  and  there  was  not  a  particle 
of  sorrel ;  while  on  the  rest  of  the  piece 
sorrel  was  in  abundance,  and  for  four  or 
five  years  there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
the  grass  where  I  had  used  the  potash  and 
ashes.  Whenever  we  seed  a  piece  to  grass, 
the  next  season  we  are  sure  of  a  piece  of 
sorrel,  and  after  that  we  have  fair  grass. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  our  old 
farms  stand  in  need  of  more  potash  than 
anything  else,  and  in  buying  fertilizers  I 
seek  to  get  the  kinds  which  contain  the 
most  potash. 

We  have  to  feed  our  land  if  we  do  not  wish 
to  lose  our  labor.  Nowadays  it  will  not 
pay  a  farmer  to  plow,  harrow,  furnish  seed 
and  harvest  a  piece  of  grain  without  using 
a  fertilizer  of  some  kind.  Manure  is  good 
so  far  as  it  goes  :  but  I  believe  that  we 
should  cover  more  land  with  manure,  and 
then  use  superphosphate  with  it.  In  sowing 
grass-seed  we  are  always  sure  of  a  good 
seeding  in  ordinary  seasons  when  the  land 
has  been  top-dressed  with  manure,  and  a 
fertilizer  will  give  a  better  crop.  Last 
season  I  put  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  on  one 
acre  of  fodder-corn  ;  600  pounds  were  sown 
broadcast,  and  400  pounds  were  used  in  the 
drill.  The  cost  was  $15,  and  I  obtained  the 
best  growth  of  corn  that  I  ever  had.  I  think 
I  got  my  money  back  on  the  fodder.  Far¬ 
mers  do  not  use  fertilizers  enough  to  the 
acre :  most  men  sow  from  100  to  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  that  costs  from  $16 
to  $30  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  from  $1.30  to  $3.  They 
could  hardly  draw  five  loads  of  manure  for 
that  money,  if  they  had  the  manure  in  the 
yard,  and  five  loads  could  be  hardly  seen 
if  scattered  evenly  over  an  acre.  All  kinds 
of  farm  produce  are  with  us  very  low,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  making  a  profit  except 
by  raising  better  crops,  so  as  to  get  more 
money,  and  we  cannot  do  this  unless  we 
feed  our  land  liberally  with  the  best  fertil¬ 
izer.  c.  M.  LUSK. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


farm  Copies. 


AN  EARTH-CLOSET. 


T.  B.  TERRI'. 


Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
moved  on  to  his  farm,  he  found  one  of  the 
ordinary  old-fashioned  privies  on  the  place. 
It  was  in  full  view  of  every  one  passing  by 
in  the  road  or  fields.  If  the  contents  of  the 
vault,  or  hole  in  the  ground  beneath,  had 
not  leached  into  the  well,  which  was  but  a 
few  feet  distant,  it  certainly  was  no  fault 
of  previous  owners.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  had  been  much  sickness  on  the  place 
for  years  back.  The  soil  was  dry,  and  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  this  except  that 
the  filth  from  this  vault  and  the  slops 
thrown  out  around  the  well  had  probably 
rendered  the  drinking-water  unfit  for  use. 
We  shut  up  the  well  for  the  time  being, 
and  went  50  rods  to  a  spring  for  all  the 
water  we  used,  cleaned  up  the  premises 
and  kept  them  so,  and  have  always  enjoyed 
good  health. 

The  privy  vault  was  abolished  forever. 
I  selected  a  spot  in  one  of  the  back  corners 
of  the  door-yard  for  the  earth-closet,  put¬ 
ting  up  a  cheap  building  until  I  could 
afford  a  better  one.  But  I  soon  got  some 
evergreen  trees  aud  set  them  out  in  such  a 
way  that  when  grown  they  would  hide  the 
building  from  sight.  The  tree  which  shades 
the  building  was  also  started.  The  walk 
shown  in  the  picture,  Figure  61,  leads  to  the 
kitchen  door.  Not  a  glimpse  of  the  build¬ 
ing  can  be  got  from  any  point  in  the  road, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  a  solid  mass  of  ever¬ 
greens,  except  on  the  one  end  which  can  be 
seen  only  from  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
effect  of  this  mass  of  evergreens  all  around 
under  the  tree  is  quite  pretty.  It  certainly 
is  more  suggestive  of  civilization  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  refinement  than  the 
thousands  of  farm  privies  which  one  sees 
in  passing  through  the  country,  that  stand 
out  all  bare  and  alone,  with  no  attempt  to 
hide  them. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  put  up  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  furnished  it  in  a  very  simple  way 
that  gives  us  much  satisfaction.  In  the 
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EIGHT  INCHES  DEEP. 


Plot  4  at  the  rate  of  202  bushels  per  acre. 
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Or  an  average  of  177  bushels  to  the  acre. 


TEN  INCHES  DEEP. 


Plot  5  at  the  rate  of  95  bushels  per  acre. 
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Or  an  average  of  148  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Averaged  according  to  yield  we  have. 

Two  inches . 226  bushels 

Four  “  220  “ 

Six  “  185 

Eight  “  177  “ 

Ten  “  148 

The  yield  decreased  as  the  depth  of  the 
trenches  increased. 

The  results  of  the  trial  on  the  same  plot 
in  1S88  are  given  below  for  comparison. 
The  weather  during  that  season  was  mod¬ 
erately  dry  and  favorable.  The  weather  of 
last  year  was  the  wettest  ever  known  : 

Ten  Inches . 311  bushels. 

Eight  “  . 338 

Four  “  . 371  “ 

The  same  experiment  will  be  repeated 
the  present  year — the  fourth  of  the  series. 


lets,  two  of  the  plants  in  the  drills  being 
over  six  feet  high.  The  heads  are  especially 
long,  many  measuring  14  inches  in  length, 
and  one  being  found  which  was  17  inches 
long.  The  leaves  are  few,  coarse  and 
acute.  Seed  sown  April  20,  was  ripe  Au¬ 
gust  26,  a  little  later  than  German  Millet, 
and  about  one  week  later  than  Common 
Millet. 

Opinions  of  Dealers.— The  following  are 
a  few  expressions  of  opinion  from  seedsmen 
upon  the  subject :  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of 
Chicago,  writes  that  he  considers  Westers, 
millet  seed  superior  to  Eastern.  The  Plant 
Seed  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  considers  Western 
millet  seed  as  good  as  Southern.  John  A. 
Salzer,  of  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin,  claims 
superiority  for  nearly  all  Northern-grown 
seed,  and  especially  for  his  Dakota-grown 
German  Millet  seeds.  I  notice  that  A. 
W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
say  in  their  catalogue  :  “  It  had  been  fully 
established  that  German  Millet  grown  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  becomes 
deteriorated,  and  soon  resembles  Foxtail, 
in  quality  and  yield.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  German  Millet  is  a  native  of  a 
warm  climate.  At  the  South  it  is  planted 
in  drills  and  cultivated,  with  the  view  of 
getting  the  best  results  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  seed.  This  seed  is  worth  double 
Northern  or  Western  seed.”  The  Albert 
Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  of  Chicago,  write  that 
“German  Millet  raised  North,  eventually 

changes  its  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Southern- 
grown  seed  is  the 
best,  or  at  least  is 
most  salable.” 


Germination.— 
The  plots  of  Com¬ 
mon  Millet,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Golden 
Millet  were  exam¬ 
ined  at  the  time  of 
coming  up,  to  note 
which  germinated 
best.  The  seeds 
range  in  size  in  the 
above  order,  those 
of  Common  Millet 
being  largest.  It 
was  found  that  the 
Hungarian  germin¬ 
ated  much  more 
quickly  and  uni¬ 
formly  than  the 
Golden  Millet,  and 
the  Common  Millet 
a  little  better  still. 
Owing  to  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  soil, 
parts  of  the  first 
planting  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Millet  failed  to 
germinate  until  af¬ 
ter  a  rain  which 
occured  two  weeks 
after  planting.  For 
a  considerable  time 
the  size  of  the 
plants  .was  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  of 
the  seed,  the  plants 
of  Golden  Millet 
being  then  the 
smallest. 


AN  EARTH  CLOSET. 

per  cent,  of  the  crop  was  rotten.  In  this 
respect  we  could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  different  trenches  or  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  field.  Fractions  are  all 
omitted. 

TWO  INCHES  DEEP. 

Plot  1  at  the  rate  of  139  bushels  per  acre. 


From  Nature. 


Fig.  61. 


6  “  “  “  “  235 

11  “  “  “  “  190 

16  “  “  “  “  297 

21  “  “  “  “  231 

36  “  “  “  “  264 


Or  an  average  of  226  bushels  to  the  acre. 
FOUR  INCHES  DEEP. 

Plot  2  at  the  rate  of  235  bushels  per  acre. 

“  7  “  “  “  “  146  “  “  “ 

“  12  “  “  “  “  315  “  “  “ 

“  17  “  “  “  “  154  “  “  “ 

“  22  “  “  “  “  249  “  “  “ 

Or  at  the  rate  of  220  bushels  to  the  acre. 

SIX  INCHES  DEEP. 

Plot  3  at  the  rate  of  139  bushels  per  acre. 

“  8  “  “  “  “  264  “  “  “ 

“  13  “  “  “  “  167  “  “  “ 

“  18  “  “  “  “  210  “  “  “ 

“  23  “  “  “  “  146  “  “  “ 

Or  at  the  rate  of  185  bushels  to  the  acre. 


A  STUDY  OF  MILLET— Continued. 


a.  A.  CROZIER. 


Golden  Wonder. — This  variety  origin¬ 
ated  in  Minnesota  a  few  years  ago,  and  was 
generally  distributed  for  the  first  time  the 
past  season.  It  is  said  by  the  introducers — 
the  Northrup.Braslan  &  Goodwin  Company, 
Minneapolis — to  be  an  artificial  cross, 
produced  by  a  farmer  of  that  State,  be¬ 
tween  Hungarian  and  German  Millet. 
Both  the  latter  varieties  they  say  had  been 
carefully  cultivated  and  selected  for  three 
years,  previous  to  making  the  cross,  by 
which  time  the  heads  of  each  variety  at¬ 
tained  a  great  size.  The  seed  of  Golden 
Wonder  closely  resembles  that  of  German 
Millet,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
variety  as  grown  on  the  station  grounds 
the  past  season,  it  would  seem  possible  for 
it  to  have  been  developed  from  German 
Millet  by  selection  only.  It  is  not  intermed¬ 
iate  between  that  variety  and  Hungarian, 
but  it  is  taller,  less  leafy,  and  has  larger 
heads  than  even  German  Millet.  Seeds 
were  obtained  from  three  different  seeds¬ 
men,  including  the  introducers  above 
named,  and  the  results  from  the  three  lots 
of  seed  were  the  same.  The  plants  are  not 
entirely  uniform  iu  character,  but  the 
variety  is  characterized  by  a  taller,  stouter 
growth  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  mil¬ 


Hulled  Seeds.— 
In  the  Hungarian 
Grass  there  is  aL 
ways  a  part  of  the  seeds  which  have 
lost  their  hulls  in  thrashing.  In  one 
sample,— that  from  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia 
—these  were  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A 
quantity  of  the  hulled  seeds  was  placed 
in  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  but  none  of  them 
germinated.  In  a  seed  tester  two  per  cent, 
germinated  feebly. 

Weight  per  Bushel.— Following  is  the 
legal  weight  per  bushel  of  the  seeds  of  the 
three  leading  varieties  of  millet  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  States,  and  the  commercial  weight, 
as  established  by  several  prominent  seeds¬ 
men.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  weight  is  for  Hungarian  Grass, 
48  pounds,  for  German  Millet  and  Common 
Millet,  each  50 : 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Henderson  &  Co..  N.  Y., 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa., 


phia.  Pa.. 

DeForest.  Ely  &  Co., 
adelphla.  Pa., 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sous, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chic; 

Ill., 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St. Louis, 

Mo., 

Rep.  U.  S.  Dept.  Ag  ,  1880,  p.  227 


HUNGARIAN 

GERMAN 

COMMON 

GRASS. 

MILLET. 

MILLET. 

45 

45 

50 

50 

50 

50 

48 

50 

50 

50 

60 

40 

50 

50 

48 

50 

48 

48 

48 

50 

45 

i 

48 

45 

45 

4S 

50 

50 

48 

50 

50 

'  48 

50 

50 

(To  be  Continued.) 


end  hidden  from  view  about  two  feet  of 
space  are  partitioned  off,  making  a  large 
box  for  holding  dry  earth  or  muck.  As  we 
have  it,  we  use  the  latter.  This  box  will 
hold  enough  for  a  year’s  use,  so  it  can  be 
filled  during  a  dry  time  in  summer.  The 
seat  is  on  the  back  side,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  earth  box  is  on  a  level  with  it,  and 
is  left  open  a  few  inches  above  the  bottom  so 
one  can  handily  get  the  muck  with  a  small 
hand  shovel.  As  it  is  used,  of  course,  more 
falls  down.  A  shelf  projecting  out  a  few 
inches  prevents  the  earth  from  falling  on 
the  floor.  The  seat  has  hiDges  at  the  back 
side  and  lifts  up.  The  floor  extends  across 
under  the  seat,  so  that  the  space  beneath  is 
all  tight.  Under  the  seat,  standing  on  the 
floor,  are  tall  pails  of  galvanized  iron,  with 
heavy  handles  that  fall  over  the  outside  of 
the  pails  when  not  in  use.  To  make  them 
last  longer  they  were  painted.  One  of  them 
was  shown  last  fall  in  the  picture  of  the 
tools  we  use.  They  are  slightly  larger  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  When  they 
need  emptying  we  carry  them,  in  summer, 
to  the  covered  barnyard,  (the  handles  are 
always  clean,  as  they  are  over  on  the  out¬ 
side),  spread  the  contents  and  throw  some 
horse  manure  over  the  stuff.  Muck  having 
been  used  freely,  the  manure  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant  to  handle.  Two  fields  come  to¬ 
gether  at  the  corner  of  the  yard  where  the 
earth-closet  stands,  and  in  the  winter  we 
can  usually  empty  the  pails  directly  into 
one  or  the  other  of 
them.  If  the  pails 
must  be  carried 
out  in  a  cold  spell, 
a  little  hot  water 
from  the  kitchen  is 
taken  out  in  a  pail 
slightly  larger  than 
the  ones  used  in 
the  closet.  By  let¬ 
ting  them  stand  in 
the  hot  water  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  contents 
slip  out  readily. 

With  proper  care 
this  building  could 
safely  be  placed 
close  to  the  door, 
or  even  in  a  corner 
of  the  wood-shed ; 
but  our  folks  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  it 
placed  two  or  three 
rods  from  the 
kitchen  door,  as 
there  is  a  dry  walk 
to  it,  thoroughly 
protected  from 
wind  by  evergreen 
trees.  There  is  a 
sort  of  natural  fit- 
nessof  thingswhich 
it  is  hard  to  forget. 

Possibly  you  may 
see  our  clothes-line 
wires,  which  start 
from  the  tree  and 
extend  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  this  shel¬ 
tered  corner.  The 
evergreens  keep  the 
wind  from  injuring 
the  clothes  and 
make  it  safer  for 
the  person  hanging 
them  out.  She  is 
not  so  liable  to  take 
cold.  However,  in  bad  weather  we  hang 
clothes  indoors. 

The  writer  would  feel  well  repaid  for 
making  public  his  private  affairs  if  this  ar¬ 
ticle  aud  picture  should  cause  one  person 
here  aud  there  to  notice  how  bare  and  sug¬ 
gestive  many  outbuildings  are,  and  to  set 
out  some  trees  and  shrubs  and  transform 
this  necessary  place  into  a  pleasant  nook. 
Do  this  for  the  sake  of  looks  and  refine¬ 
ment.  But  adopt  some  form  of  an  earth- 
closet  partly  for  decency’s  sake,  but  mainly 
that  a  death  may  not  be  laid  at  your  door. 
For  a  time  there  was  not  much  danger ; 
but  on  mauy  old  farms  the  earth  beneath 
the  privies  has  become  so  saturated  that 
the  danger  point  may  be  just  at  hand.  Do 
not  take  the  risk  for  another  day.  If  you 
fail  to  attend  to  this  matter,  in  spite  of  all 
warnings,  and  sickness  and  death  come  to 
your  home,  at  least  own  up  like  a  man  that 
it  was  your  own  fault,  and  do  not  lay  the 
blame  on  Providence. 

Summit  County,  O. 


Clover  forever  1  I  shall  always  have  a 
fair  proportion  of  ground  in  clover.  I  believe 
that  clover  with  me  will  pay  handsomely.  I 
shall  always  have  it  growing  as  a  crop  for 
my  cattle,  poultry,  aud  soil.  1  consider 
clover  a  wonderful  plant.  The  soil  here 
needs  to  be  fed  ;  but  no  land  anywhere  re¬ 
sponds  more  readily  to  good  treatment. 

Brentwood,  L.  I.  h.  h.  h. 


fvam  the  itutal  (grounds. 


RESULTS  OF  PLANTING  POTATOES 
IN  TRENCHES  OF  DIFFERENT 
DEPTHS.  THIRD  YEAR. 


As  in  years  past  the  Rural  Blush  w  as  the 
variety  used — a  late  potato  which  straggles 
considerably.  The  trenehes  were  dug  a 
foot  wide  and  from  two  to  10  inches  deep. 
At  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
the  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer  was  evenly 
strewn  in  the  trenches  after  the  seed-pieces 
were  lightly  covered  with  soil.  In  the  case 
of  the  two-inch  trenches,  it  was  sown  after 
the  trenches  were  filled  and  raked  in.  The 
soil  of  these  plots,  as  has  been  stated,  while 
naturally  variable,  was  made  exceedingly 
so  by  grading,  the  soil  from  the  higher  por¬ 
tions  having  been  carted  to  the  lower  parts. 
It  varies  from  a  sandy  loam  to  a  stiff  clay, 
all  of  it  so  poor  that  crops  can  not  be  raised 
without  manure  or  fertilizers.  It  has 
never  received  any  manure  in  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn — not  within  the 
past  17  years  to  our  positive  knowledge. 
The  vines  were  all  injured  more  or  less  by 
flea-beetles  and  blight  and  a  considerable 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  March  14.  —  The 
winter  just  passed,  has  been  the  warmest 
on  record.  Snow  covered  the  ground  only 
two  or  three  times  and  no  ice  formed  on 
running  water.  January  and  February 
were  well  calculated  to  forward  vegetation 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  cold  weather  on 
March  5th  and  6th  did  much  damage,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  peach  crop.  Peach  trees 
were  in  blossom  by  February  25th  and  on 
March  6  the  thermometer  ranged  from  eight 
degrees  to  10  degrees  above  and  few  buds 
were  left  unhurt  and  a  peach  crop  for  this 
year  is  out  of  the  question.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  are  in  no  condition  to  stand  the  loss,  as 
the  past  two  seasons  of  poor  crops  and 
prices  have  left  them  in  stringent  circum¬ 
stances.  Never  have  I  known  times  so  dull 
or  money  so  scarce  and  the  present  outlook 
is  enough  to  discourage  the  most  sanguine. 
A  great  part  of  last  year’s  wheat  is  still  on 
the  growers’  hands ;  about  62  cents  are  all 
that  can  be  obtained  for  it  and  there  is  no 
demand  at  that.  There  is  a  strong  local  de¬ 
mand  for  corn  at  35  to  40  cents  and  for  hay  at 
$12  to  $15.  Stock  is  low ;  public  sales  have 
been  numerous.  Spring  work  is  going  on  ; 
grass  seed  is  about  all  sown.  Oats  are 
never  sown  very  extensively;  some  are 
being  sown  now.  Wheat  looks  fine  ;  grass 
is  growing  and  fields  begin  to  look  quite 
green.  A  general  feeling  among  farmers 
that  expenses  must  be  curtailed  is  cutting 
short  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  limit¬ 
ing  the  numbt  r  of  hired  help.  Fresh  fish 
are  now  on  the  market  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  supply  will  far  exceed  the  demand. 

A.  G.  S. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  Buffalo  County.  —  The 
country  is  flooded  with  advertisements 
written  in  glowing  words,  by  railroad  com¬ 
panies  and  land  speculators,  lauding  vari¬ 
ous  sections  in  the  West  where  they  have 
land  for  sale.  On  reading  them  one  would 
think  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  “go 
West,”  build  a  sod-house,  fold  his  hands 
and  grow  rich ;  while  the  truth  is  that  it 
requires  as  much  grit,  patience  and  energy 
to  make  a  home  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska  as 
elsewhere.  To  the  owner  of  an  80-acre 
farm,  the  offer  of  a  half  section  of  land  for 
$30,  looks  very  tempting.  The  discomforts 
of  a  sod-house,  aud  the  disadvantages  of  a 
great  distance  from  markets,  and  dearth  of 
church,  school  and  society  privileges,  are 
kept  in  the  background.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Nebraska  will  one  day  be  a  very 
wealthy  State.  She  has  all  the  resources 
that  a  naturally  flue  soil  and  climate  could 
give  any  section.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  require  pluck,  patient  toil,  and  a  capa¬ 
bility  for  waiting  on  the  part  of  her  settlers 
before  this  weal  will  be  realized.  There 
is  no  more  government  land  to  be  had  in 
this  vicinity.  We  have  two  railroads,  the 
U.  P.  and  the  B.  &  M.  The  farmers  have 
turned  their  attention  heretofore  to  grain¬ 
raising  and  stock-feeding.  The  low  prices 
of  graiu  and  stock  have  caused  many  of 
them  to  try  flax  and  other  commodities.  I 
think  a  little  more  thought,  and  a  larger 
degree  of  intelligence  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  and  utilized  in  the  profession, 
would  go  a  long  ways  toward  lifting  farm¬ 
ers  out  of  their  troubles.  The  past  win¬ 
ter  has  been  a  very  fine  one.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  snow  storms,  we  have 
had  dry,  warm  weather.  March  has  come 
in  like  a  lion,  we  hope  it  will  verify  the 
old  saw  and  go  out  like  a  lamb.  F.  R. 

New  York. 

Batavia,  Genesee  County,  March  10. — 
Produce  is  low,  but  I  do  not  feel  like  com¬ 
plaining  of  hard  times.  I  have  experienced 
worse.  I  started  poor  at  a  bad  time  for  be¬ 
ginning  farming — in  1858 — and  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  200  acres  of  land  together  with 
two  sets  of  buildings,  and  have  enough  ahead 
to  buy  100  acres  more.  Why  should  farm¬ 
ers  complain  ?  Following  this  recipe  will 
insure  every  farmer  against  hard  times  1. 
Never  buy  any  luxury  until  you  have  the 
cash  handy  to  pay  for  it.  2.  Never  measure 
yourself  by  others ;  we  must  all  work  in 
our  own  harness.  Look  around  and  see 
what  others  are  doing  and  profit  by  their 
failures  as  well  as  by  their  successes.  3.  So 
far  as  my  experience  extends,  there  is  no 
better  paper  than  the  R.  N.-Y.  Farmers 
work  too  much  and  think  too  little.  If  I 
should  try  to  follow  Mr.  Terry’s  example  I 
would  fail,  for  on  his  50-acre  farm  he  has 
tools  enough  to  run  a  300-acre  one  under 
mixed  husbandry.  No  farmer  should  be 


without  at  least  one  or  two  good  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  AN  old  settler. 

Pennsylvania. 

INDUSTRY,  Beaver  County,  March  15.— 
The  cold  wave  here  last  week  was  the  worst 
of  the  winter;  five  inches  of  snow  fell,  the 
temperature  reached  four  degrees  below 
zero.  With  the  exception  of  this  spell,  we 
have  had  a  very  warm  aud  wet  winter. 
The  fruit  here  is  damaged  worse  than  for 
a  number  of  years.  Peaches  are  all  killed, 
so  are  plums,  pears,  quinces  and  almost  all 
cherries  as  well  as  all  the  early  apples  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  late  kinds.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  small  fruits  are  good  yet.  The 
weather  is  warm  again  and  raining,  tem¬ 
perature  62  degrees  to-day,  lots  of  mud. 

E.  E. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.) 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  ONIONS  AND  POTATOES. 

J.  A.  H.,  Wecdsport,  N.  Y.— How  can 

I  mix  the  “chemicals”  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  manure  for  potatoes  ?  What  is  a 
formula  for  a  complete  manure  for  onions  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  best  manure  for  onions  is  very  well 
rotted  farm-yard  manure  and  the  next  best 
for  both  onions  aud  potatoes  is  one  that 
contains  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  potash. 
Unleached  wood  ashes  would  contain  the 
potash  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid:  nothing  better  could  be  applied. 
If  the  ashes  cannot  be  procured  and  the  po¬ 
tato  ground  is  inclined  to  be  sandy  or  dry 
use  German  potash  salts.  If  the  soil  is 
clayey  and  wet  use  sulphate  of  potash. 
Add  a  little  dissolved  bone  in  emergency. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  G.  II.  WHITCHER. 

A  combination  which  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  in  New  Hampshire  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  Dissolved  bone-black,  340  pounds ; 
muriate  of  potash,  160  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  500  pounds.  This  amount  is  enough 
for  one  acre  where  no  manure  is  used. 
For  onions.  I  would  suggest  a  mixture  as 
follows:  Dissolved  bone-black, 300 pounds; 
muriate  of  potash,  125  pounds  ;  nitrate  ol 
soda,  75  pounds,  making  a  total  of  500 
pounds.  Of  course  relatively  more  would 
be  required  for  the  onions  than  for  the  po¬ 
tatoes;  probably  1,000  pounds  per  acre 
would  be  none  too  much.  The  potatoes,  if 
on  soil  where  no  manure  has  been  used  for 
several  years,  might  need  some  nitrogen 
and  the  following  would  probably  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  formula  than  the  above.  Dissolved 
bone-black,  300  pounds  ;  muriate  of  potash, 
150  pounds ;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  50 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  500  pounds.  In 
using  this  quantity  150  pounds  should  be 
put  in  the  hills  or  drills  and  850  be  sowu 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in  before  planting. 

A  CHEAP  FERTILIZER. 


F.  E.,  Fairview,  West  Virginia.— Un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances  and  with  an 
average  fertile  soil,  would  a  $16  fertilizer 
with  the  following  analysis  be  of  any  value 
for  wheat  or  any  other  crop. 


Analysis  August  1,  1889. 


Moisture  at  212  deg.  Fall. 
Avail  Phosphoric  Acid 
Soluble  “ 

Reverted  “ 

Insoluble  “  “ 

Ammonia 


13.00  per  cent. 
14.00  per  cent. 
10.  (X)  per  cent. 
4.00  per  cent. 
1.50  per  cent. 
0.80  per  cent. 


Tax  paid  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  and  registered  in  Virginia. 


Ans.— According  to  this  analysis  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  worth  $23  a  ton.  It  would 
be  of  value  in  so  far  as  the  land  needs  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  the  land  needs  potash,  it 
must  be  added  in  some  form.  It  would  al- 
bo  be  well  to  add  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
containing  say  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 


WHITE  HOU8E  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

E.  11.  L.,  Homer,  N.  Y.—l.  A  number  of 
papers  have  lately  reported  that  in  addition 
to  the  salary  of  $50,000  the  President  an¬ 
nually  receives  about  $40,000  more  for  nec¬ 


essary  and  incidental  expenses,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  establishment.  What 
are  the  facts  of  the  case?  2.  Where  can  I 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  also  with  regard 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature? 

Ans. — 1.  In  addition  to  the  President’s 
salary,  Congress  also  pays  all  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  White  House,  its  con¬ 
servatory  and  grounds  in  good  order,  also 
the  salaries  of  the  President’s  official  pri¬ 
vate  secretary,  door-keepers,  gardeners, 
etc.— in  short  all  the  expenses  of  the  White 
House  beyond  those  for  boarding  the  fami¬ 
ly  and  entertaining  company.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  varies  every  year.  We  hardly  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  it  is  often  as  high  as  $40,000, 
except  when  special  repairs  have  been  done 
to  the  building  or  when  it  has  been  newly 
furnished.  The  expenses  are  generally  heavi¬ 
est  during  the  first  year  of  a  new  President, 
as  an  unusual  amount  of  repairing,  renova¬ 
ting  and  refurnishing  is  then  usually  done. 
2.  The  CongressionallDirectory,  published 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  gives  short  biographical 
sketches  of  all  the  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives.  Apply  for  it  to  the  Representative 
from  your  district.  As  only  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  are  printed,  however,  the  supply  may 
be  exhausted.  We  do  not  know  where  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  your  Assemblymen 
can  be  obtained. 

PLUM  TREES  THAT  DON’T  RIPEN  THE  FRUIT. 

W.  A.,  Plainwell,  Mich. — A  large, isolat¬ 
ed  plum  tree,  14  to  15  feet  in  hight,  blooms 
in  profusion  every  season,  and  sets  fruit 
thickly,  but  when  they  get  as  big  as  a  very 
small  pea,  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  off. 
Last  season  the  tree  was  sprayed  with 
Paris-green,  and  dusted  with  lime,  and  a 
coopful  of  chickens  was  placed  under  it, 
but  the  fruit  turned  yellow,  and  fell  as  it 
had  done  in  other  years.  Why  doesn’t  this 
tree  mature  its  fruit  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  fault  of  very  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  native  plums,  though  the  Weaver 
has  been  generally  reported  to  be  exempt 
from  it.  It  is  more  especially  prevalent  at 
the  North,  and  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  maturity  and  dissemination  of  the 
pollen  when  the  pistils  are  not  in  the 
proper  condition  for  impregnation.  As¬ 
suming  this  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  plant  several  varie¬ 
ties  clustered  together,  to  insure  a  supply 
of  pollen  from  those  blooming  at  different 
times.  The  same  result  may  also  be  se¬ 
cured  by  engrafting  several  varieties  upon 
the  same  tree.  Knowing  t* l,at  a  spurious 
Weaver  Plum— one  of  the  Southern  or 
Chickasaw  species— has  been  widely  dissem¬ 
inated  in  Southern  Michigan,  we  deem  it 
quite  possible  that  the  tree  in  question  may 
be  one  of  these,  nearly  all  of  which  are  ob¬ 
stinately  unproductive  north  of  Central 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

FERTILIZER  QUERIES. 

G.  IF.  A.  D.,  McKee,  N.  C. — I  am  using 
fertilizer  (dissolved  animal  bone)  for  wheat 
on  an  old  red  land  plantation ;  would  a 
chemical  analy&is  of  the  soil  be  of  use  ?  Or 
would  a  number  of  experiments  with  ni¬ 
trogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  be  of 
more  use,  or  should  both  be  combined  ? 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  chemical  an¬ 
alysis  ? 

Ans. — The  soil  analysis  might  be  of  great 
value  and  might  prove  entirely  misleading. 
One  can  readily  see  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  soil  that 
would  fairly  represent  an  entire  farm  or 
field.  It  might  be  possible  to  select  a  peck 
of  soil  that  would  fairly  represent  one  field, 
but  the  chances  are  great  that  the  average 
sample  would  represent  itself  and  nothing 
more.  See  what  Mr.  Lewis  has  to  say 
about  this  on  another  page.  We  should 
say  that  careful  experiments  with  different 
quantities  and  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  would  be  of 
more  value  than  the  soil  analysis.  Your 
experiment  station  at  Raleigh,  ought  to 
make  the  soil  analysis  free,  aud  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  interesting  to  compare  the  stories 
told  by  the  two  methods  of  learning  the 
wants  of  the  land.  It  will  pay  you  to  send 
to  the  Kentucky  Station  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  giving  the  results 
of  their  experiments  with  different  fertili¬ 
zers. 


DISEASE  IN  PEARS. 

J.  R.,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— The  past 
season  my  60  Virgalieu  Pear  trees,  four  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  failed  to  bear  a 
crop.  When  nearly  grown,  the  fruit 
cracked  and  withered.  Would  grafting 
with  some  other  variety  be  advisable?  If 
so,  which  would  be  the  best  ?  Has  any 
remedy  against  this  disease  been  discov¬ 
ered  ? 


Ans.— The  old  White  Doyei  n6  (Virga' 
lieu)  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  malady 
described ;  and,  so  far,  no  effective  remedy 
has  been  discovered.  If  the  trees  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  otherwise  in  good  health,  with  the 
care  and  good  judgment  especially  requi¬ 
site  in  re-grafting  trees  of  the  size  specified, 
and  with  care  also  to  render  the  cutting 
away  of  the  old  branches  a  gradual  process 
extending  through  several  years,  other  viv- 
rieties  may  be  inserted,  which  will  be  free 
from  this  malady.  Bartlett,  Sheldon, 
Howell,  and  Anjou  are  all  good  market  va¬ 
rieties  for  that  locality.  Angoulfime  and 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  which  are  slow  to 
come  to  satisfactory  fruitage  as  standards, 
would  doubtless  be  found  satisfactory  when 
grafted  upon  trees  of  that  age. 

TICKETS  AS  TALLIES. 


1  Bushel. 

25  Cents. 

W.  A.  KEENE. 


W.  A.  K.,  Madison  County,  N.  Y.— I  am 
a  market  gardener  and  grow  pease,  beans, 
etc.,  for  canning  factories ;  do  I  violate  any 
United  States  law  with  regard  to  counter¬ 
feiting  by  using,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
“  tally,”  tickets  like  this : 

I  give  one  of 
these  to  each 
picker  for  each 
bushel  of  pease 
he  turns  in,  and 
some  b  usy- 
bodies  among 
my  neighbors  have  threatened  to  prosecute 
me  for  counterfeiting. 

Ans. — Those  neighbors  must  be  nincom¬ 
poops  as  well  as  busybodies.  Early  in  the 
late  war,  during  the  suspension  of  specie 
payment,  some  legislation  was  enacted  in 
Congress  against  the  issue  of  “  shin  plas- 
ters  ” — rough  notes  for  less  than  a  dollar  is¬ 
sued  by  private  parties  in  payment  for 
goods  or  services — but  the  above  ticket  is  in 
no  way  of  the  same  character.  The  use  of 
such  a  ticket  for  the  purpose  stated  is  quite 
legal  and  proper  and  sometimes  very  con¬ 
venient. 


A  CONCRETE  CISTERN. 

G.  C.  M.,  Middleton,  ZV.  S. — Can  a  small 
cistern  to  hold  about  2,000  gallons  be  built 
of  concrete?  It  is  to  be  in  a  cellar  free  from 
frost.  How  thick  should  the  walls  be 
made? 

Ans. — Yes,  in  the  following  manner: 
First  make  an  outer  frame  of  plank  with 
sufficient  support  outside,  of  scantlings 
well  fastened  at  the  ends  and  especially  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  plank  floor,  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  water  which  would  be 
nearly  10  tons.  Inside  of  this  build  up  a 
concrete  lining  three  inches  thick  made  of 
hydraulic  cement,  and  three  times  its  bulk 
of  clean,  sharp  sand,  using  loose  boards  in¬ 
side  to  hold  the  cement  until  it  is  hard. 
Then  paint  the  concrete  with  a  mixture  of 
linseed-oil  and  cement  to  make  it  entirely 
water-proof.  To  hold  2,000  gallons  of  water, 
the  cistern  should  have  300  cubic  feet  of 
space,  a  good  size  being  one  seven  feet 
square  and  six  feet  deep.  The  concrete 
should  be  mixed  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  or  it  will  set  before  it  can  be  used,  and 
will  make  poor  work. 

CONCRETE  BLOCKS  OR  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

K.  M.  M.,  Iowa. — What  are  the  concrete 
blocks  seen  in  front  of  brick  buildings  made 
of  and  how  are  they  prepared? 

Ans. — Concrete  blocks,  or  artificial  stone, 
is  made  as  follows :  the  wooden  molds  are 
well  painted  with  oil  so  that  the  cement 
will  not  adhere  to  them,  and  are  made  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  taken  apart  by  re¬ 
moving  the  keys  of  the  frame.  The  con¬ 
crete  is  made  of  one  part  of  hydraulic 
cement,  and  three  to  five  parts  of  sharp, 
clean  sand  mixed  together,  dry  at  first  so 
that  they  will  be  evenly  incorporated,  and 
then  mixed  with  water  in  small  quantities 
that  may  be  used  at  once,  as  the  mixture 
becomes  hard  very  quickly.  The  concrete 
is  well  pressed  into  the  molds  to  produce 
sharp  corners  and  smooth  surfaces,  a  loose 
cover  being  put  on  and  pressed  down  firm¬ 
ly  on  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  blocks  are 
hard  the  molds  are  removed  and  the  blocks 
are  set  on  a  floor  to  dry  without  touching 
each  other. 

PROFITS  IN  CARP  CULTURE,  ETC. 

J.  IF.  C.,  Southampton,  Mass.—l.  Would 
the  culture  of  German  carp  be'profitable  for 
an  average  farmer  here  in  New  England  ? 
2.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  starting 
in  the  business  ?  8.  How  can  the  best  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  be  obtained  ?  4. 
Is  bee-keeping  profitable  now  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  doubt  it.  Remember  this 
is  only  an  opinion.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never 
succeeded  with  carp.  If  any  of  our  friends 
know  more  about  it  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them.  2.  The  expense  would  depend 
largely  on  the  “  lay  of  the  land,”  aud  the 
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water  supply.  3.  The  United  States  Fish 
Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will 
send  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Milton 
P.  Pierce,  of  Philadelphia,  also  publishes  a 
book  that  is  said  to  be  authentic.  4.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  men  in  the  country 
who  make  a  living  out  of  bees,  while 
thousands  of  farmers  make  honey  enough 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  their  sugar  bills. 

JAPAN  CLOVER. 

W.  A.  JET.,  Northumberland,  County, 
Va. — Last  year  my  neighbor  had  10  to  12 
acres  of  Japan  Clover  on  his  poorest  land, 
and  kept  sheep  on  it  all  summer,  and  they 
were  fat  and  in  fine  condition  for  market. 
What  does  the  E.  N.-Y.  know  about  this 
sort  of  clover  ? 

Ans. — Lespedeza  striata,  the  so-called 
Japan  Clover,  was  introduced  in  the  South 
about  1845,  and  has  spread  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  in  some  cases  crowding  out  Bermuda 
Grass.  North  of  Virginia  it  will  prove  of 
little  value.  The  writer  has  seen  fields  of 
it  growing  naturally  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  it  appears  to  thrive  mod¬ 
erately  well  where  no  other  forage  plant 
will.  Stock  fed  on  Red  Clover  do  not  take 
to  it  readily,  but  they  soon  learn  to  like  it 
when  deprived  of  the  clover.  On  good  land 
jt  grows  over  a  foot  high  and  gives  a  good 
yield  of  hay  which  is  thought  to  be  equal 
to  Timothy. 

CORN  AND  POTATOES  ON  MUCKY  LAND. 

F.  B.  O.,  Qarrett,  Ind. — I  want  to  plant 
corn  or  potatoes  on  a  piece  of  new  mucky 
land ;  should  it  be  plowed  deep,  and,  if 
so,  would  it  stand  a  drought  ?  How  would 
it  do  to  work  it  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  mark  it  out  shallow  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  best  to  plow  mucky 
ground  deep.  The  trouble  will  be,  if  it  has 
been  properly  relieved  of  the  water,  that  it 
will  become  too  light  and  loose.  If  the 
ground  is  of  this  character,  the  cultivation 
should  be  shallow  and  the  roller  should  be 
frequently  used.  Any  kind  of  a  harrow 
that  will  smooth  and  fit  the  surface  soil  is 
admissible.  Both  corn  and  potatoes  on  such 
soil  should  be  planted  rather  deeper  than  on 
ordinary  soil.  If  the  ground  below  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  wet  and  has  not  been  properly 
drained,  then  of  course  one  will  have  to 
keep  close  to  the  surface. 

MR.  TERRY’S  SLOP  CART. 

A.  H.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III.— What  is  a 
description  and  what  was  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Terry’s  slop  barrel  on  wheels  illustrated 
along  with  his  other  farm  appliances  in  the 
R.  N.-Y.  for  September  28,  1889  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

My  slop  cart  is  a  50  gallon  linseed  oil  bar¬ 
rel,  to  which  are  bolted  cast-iron  spindles 
for  the  wheels  to  run  on.  The  braced 
handle  can  be  understood  from  the  picture. 
It  is  easily  drawn  and  tipped  over  back¬ 
ward  to  empty  it.  I  paint  it  when  the 
paint  Is  ready  for  the  wagons  or  the  barn, 
and  it  appears  just  as  good  as  new  after 
several  years  of  constant  use.  It  is  the  simp¬ 
lest  slop  cart  I  have  ever  seen.  I  paid  $5  or  $6 
for  the  barrel  and  one  dollar  freight.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  patented  or  not. 

“water-core”  in  apples,  etc. 

H.  II.  O.,  Northville,  Tenn.—l.  Are  apple 
trees  affected  with  black-knot  like  plum 
trees  ?  There  are  knots  or  warts  on  the 
trunks  of  some  of  mine  ?  2.  What  causes 
some  apples  to  have  hard  and  watery  cores 
and  is  there  auy  remedy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  The  knots,  or  warts  re¬ 
ferred  to  may  be  due  to  the  work  of  an 
insect.  2.  “  Water-core,”  is  an  affection 
to  which  many  varieties  are  more  or  less 
subject.  Neither  cause  nor  cure  seems  to 
be  known.  Some  prefer  water-cored 
apples;  but  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit  so  affected  in  a  package  would  be 
likely  to  cause  its  rejection.  This  affection 
is  most  frequent  in  summer  and  fall  fruit ; 
but  is  not  unknown  among  later  keeping 
sorts. 

PLANTING  PEACH  PITS. 

Q.  E.  D.,  Quarruvillc,  N.  J.— Once  for 
an  experiment  I  cracked  a  lot  of  peach  pits 
that  had  never  been  put  in  the  ground  or 
frozen;  only  a  few  of  them  grew  ;  why? 

ANSWERED  BY  ELI  MINCII. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  peach  pits  failed 
to  grow  if  properly  cracked  and  planted. 
To  crack  them,  place  them  on  edge  and 
strike  a  sharp,  quick  blow  hard  enough  to 
part  the  shell  but  not  to  crush  the  kernel. 
If  the  small  point  which  contains  the 
germ  on  the  end  is  broken  off,  the  kernel 
is  ruined.  If  the  pits  are  properly  broken 
and  planted  they  will  nearly  all  germinate. 
If  they  are  planted  late  and  in  dry  weather 
many  will  fail,  for  the  young  peach  germ  is 
tender.  Early  planting  is  better  than  late 


THE  BEST  RHUBARB. 

JET.  O.,  Hamburg,  Conn.— In  Ellwanger 
&  Barry’s  catalogue  among  17  kinds  of 
rhubarb  Myatt’s  Linnceus  is  mentioned  as 
the  largest  and  best  of  all.  I  had  always 
supposed  that  Paragon  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list ;  what  does  the  R.  N.-Y.  say  ? 

Ans. — The  Linnaeus  is  the  best  of  the 
early  varieties.  Later  varieties,  like  Mon¬ 
arch  or  Victoria,  bear  larger  stalks  of  about 
the  same  quality,  but  the  skin  is  thicker. 


Miscellaneous. 


P.  W.  S.,  Falmouth,  N.  S  —  The  Breed¬ 
er’s  Gazette,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  by  far  the  best 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  live  stock. 
The  Western  Agriculturist  of  Quincy,  Ill., 
is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  breeds  of 
draft  horses. 

I.  J.  N.,  Granville,  N.  Y.— What  is  a 
practical  and  reliable  book  on  the  diseases 
of  cattle  ? 

Ans.— The  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser, 
by  Prof.  James  Law,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  price 
$3,  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind. 

W.  M.  K.,  Anacosta,  D.  C.— Where  are 
iron  houses  made  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  of  any  manufac¬ 
turers  who  make  a  specialty  of  building 
iron  houses.  The  manufacturers  of  iron 
and  steel  roofing  supply  the  material  for 
these  houses.  Not  many  such  buildings 
are  made. 

J.  P.  W.,  Sheridan,  Montana.— Does 
plaster  applied  to  clover  benefit  it?  If  so, 
how  much  should  be  used  per  acre  and 
when  ? 

Ans. — In  many  cases  it  does,  in  others  it 
has  no  appreciable  effect.  Each  farmer 
must  try  it  for  himself.  You  may  sow 
from  two  to  five  barrels.  Sow  at  any  time 
between  fall  and  early  spring. 

H.  B.,  New  Albany,'  Ind.— 1.  How  far 
apart  should  the  Asiatic  plums,  Botan, 
Ogan  and  Prunus  Simonii  be  planted?  2. 
When  will  the  R.  N.-Y.  distribute  among 
its  subscribers  its  hybrid  and  cross-bred 
wheats  as  it  promised  to  do  in  its  issue  of 
August  11, 1888,  on  page  524  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sixteen  feet  apart  each  way.  2. 
It  is  proposed  to  distribute  them  next  fall 
should  the  crop  enable  us  so  to  do. 

H.  B.  S.,  Paulina,  Oregon.— What  vari¬ 
ety  of  potatoes  would  be  likely  to  mature 
most  quickly  here  ? 

Ans. — Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest  potato. 
It  is  as  shapely  as  the  Early  Rose,  and  of 
good  quality.  The  vines  are  small  and  the 
seed-pieces  may  be  planted  more  closely 
than  ranker-growing  kinds.  It  yields 
heavily  in  some  soils  and  situations,  and 
in  others  it  does  not  yield  well.  Try  it  in  a 
small  way. 

M.  P.  M.,  Allegheny,  Pa. — Where  are 
there  any  agricultural  schools  ?  On  what 
principle  are  they  run,  as  regards  tuition, 
etc.  ? 

ANS. — There  is  a  school  in  your  own 
State  at  State  College,  Centre  County,  Pa. 
Others  are  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  LaFayette, 
Ind.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Amherst,  Mass. 
Tuition  is  free  at  these  schools,  except 
when  they  are  crowded  with  students,  in 
which  cases  those  from  outside  the  State 
are  expected  to  pay. 

G.  H.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — 1.  Where  can 
I  get  seeds  of  the  Citrus  trifoliata?  2.  Are 
the  Botan  and  Abundance  Plums  identical? 
Are  they  worth  planting  for  market? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  find  that  the  seeds 
are  offered  in  any  of  our  collection  of  cata¬ 
logues.  2.  We  believe  them  to  be  the  same. 
Mr.  Lovett  does  not  allude  to  the  origin  of 
the  Abundance.  Storrs  &  Harrison  say 
that  it  has  been  named  Abundance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  wonderful  bearing  qualities. 
The  fruit  is  large,  early  to  ripen  and  “prac¬ 
tically  curculio-proof.”  We  have  had  no 
experience  with  either  and  cannot  therefore 
speak  of  their  merits. 

N.  F.,  Wading  River,  N.  Y.—l.  Which  is 
more  profitable  to  a  poor  man— to  use 
nitrates,  sulphates,  muriates,  etc.,  or  to  use 
standard  mixed  fertilizers?  2.  What  shall  I 
do  with  my  yard,  hog  and  stable  manures? 
Put  them  on  the  mowing  lot,  or  on  corn, 
oats,  or  what? 

Ans. — 1.  Without  knowing  what  your 
soil  needs  or  what  crops  you  propose  to 
grow  we  should  advise  you  to  invest  in 
complete  fertilizer  until  you  can  tell  by 
experiment  whether  your  land  needs  an  ex¬ 
tra  amount  of  one  of  the  elements  of  fertil¬ 
ity.  2.  We  should  put  the  stable  manure 
on  corn  and  follow  with  potatoes,  using 
fertilizer  on  them. 


F.  R.  F.,  Talla.homa,  Term.— How  can  I 
raise  second-crop  potatoes  in  this  State? 

Ans.— Plant  the  first  crop  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  per¬ 
mit.  When  the  vines  begin  to  turn  (do 
not  wait  for  the  potatoes  to  be  thoroughly 
ripe'  dig  them.  Select  the  large  tubers  for 
market,  spread  the  small  ones  on  the 
ground  in  a  cool,  shady  place;  let  them  lie 
for  10  or  12  days,  then  cut  and  plant  them 
in  drills  or  trenches  in  the  same  ground  as 
the  first  crop,  very  thickly  at  the  rate  of  20 
bushels  of  cut  tubers  to  the  acre.  Cover 
very  lightly,  then  roll  or  plank  the  ground 
so  as  to  retain  the  moisture.  As  the  land 
has  been  thoroughly  worked  with  the  first 
crop,  the  second  crop  requires  very  little 
working. 


Discussion. 


A  PROPOSED  TEMPERANCE  MEASURE. 

H.  S.  H.,  Windham  County,  Conn.  To 
my  mind  it  is  an  easy  task  to  manage  the 
rum  traffic.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  take 
hold  of  the  right  end  of  the  business. 
That  end  is  the  person  who  drinks  the 
liquor  and  not  the  man  who  sells  it.  I 
believe  that  a  person  has  as  much  right  to 
sell  rum  as  to  sell  kerosene  or  Paris-green 
neither  of  which  is  a  necessary  of  life  while 
if  either  is  misused  it  will  cause  sure  death  ; 
yet  both  are  useful  articles  for  their  proper 
purposes.  Rum  will  be  made,  sold  and 
drank  as  long  as  the  present  human  family 
inhabits  this  globe,  and  there  is  no  power 
that  can  stop  the  traffic.  All  legislation 
looking  to  that  end  will  be  futile,  so  we 
may  as  well  purge  our  minds  of  the  notion 
that  laws  can  stop  rum-drinking,  and  take 
hold  of  the  liquor  curse  in  a  practical  and 
business-like  manner.  As  the  evil  cannot 
be  eradicated,  the' tax-payers  should  make 
all  they  possibly  can  out  of  it.  Every  person 
who  applies  for  it  and  can  pay  for  it  should 
be  gran  ted  a  license.  The  number  of  saloons 
has  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of  rum  con¬ 
sumed;  it  relates  only  to  a  division  of  the 
profits.  The  license  fee  should  be  as  high 
as  the  traffic  will  bear  so  longas  it  does  not 
prohibit  the  trade  or  divert  it  from  its 
proper  channel.  Should  it  do  this  it  would 
cause  smuggling.  The  sale  of  liquors  to 
minors  or  on  the  Sabbath  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  then  we  should  pass  the  rum- 
seller,  and  labor  with  the  author  of  all  the 
evil  caused  by  rum — the  person  who  drinks 
it.  By  law  drunkenness  should  be  made  a 
crime ;  then  when  a  person  is  found  drunk, 
let  him  be  arrested,  taken  before  a 
justice  and  on  proof  of  drunkenness 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  State  workhouse 
for  one  year,  for  the  first  offence ;  for  a 
second  offence  the  penalty  should  be  two 
years,  for  a  third  offence  three  years,  and 
so  on  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  money 
fine  be  imposed.  The  State  should  build  a 
factory  at  some  central  point  where  the 
offenders  should  be  put  to  work  and  get  the 
same  pay  the  same  kind  of  work  would 
command  at  a  private  institution,  and  all 
money  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the 
prisoners  should  go  to  their  families  or 
those  depending  upon  them.  The  profit  on 
the  work  of  those  on  whom  there  are  no  de¬ 
pendents  should  go  toward  keeping  the 
town  poor  and  creating  a  fund  from  which 
each  person  at  the  end  of  his  term  could 
draw,  say,  $20  on  which  he  could  commence 
life  a  sober  and  wiser  being  or  get  drunk,  as 
he  might  see  fit.  The  effect  of  such  a  law 
would  be  to  compel  a  drunkard  to  do  in 
confinement  what  he  would  not  do  as  a 
free  man— to  support  himself  and  family  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  select-men 
in  the  towns  where  their  families  reside 
should  have  power  to  draw  the  pay  of  the 
prisoners  and  see  that  those  dependent  on 
them  got  it.  A  measure  like  this  shou  Id  not 
meet  severe  opposition.  The  worst  enemies 
the  temperance  cause  has  are  the  moderate 
drinkers,  and  under  such  a  law  none  of  the 
boasted  rights  of  this  class  would  be  taken 
from  them.  A  man  of  this  sort  boasts 
that  he  can  drink  rum  or  leave  it  alone, 
but  as  a  rule  he  drinks,  “  leaving  it  alone  ” 
being  the  exception.  When  such  a  fellow 
got  so  far  along  that  he  could  not  leave  it 
alone,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  would 
take  hold  of  him,  give  him  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  force  him  to  be  an  abstainer  and  see 
that  his  family  is  well  cared  for.  I  invite  the 
severest  criticism  of  this  plan  by  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  found  some  way  of  ridding  our¬ 
selves  of  the  rum  curse. 

PLANTS  BY  MAIL. 

G.  R.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky. — My  advice  to 
parties  wanting  plants  is  to  order  them  by 
mail.  I  have  ordered  plants,  trees,  and 
vines  several  times  by  mail,  and  never  had 


occasion  to  complain.  Somehow  people 
cannot  understand  how  they  can  get  good 
plants  by  mail,  and  are  no  doubt  astonished 
at  the  condition  in  which  they  arrive,  as  I 
was  the  first  time  I  received  any  in  that 
way ;  for  they  came  in  full  bloom  and  were 
in  as  good  condition  as  if  they  had  been 
sent  by  express.  I  live  within  200  yards  of 
an  express  office  and  yet  I  almost  always 
order  my  plants  to  be  sent  by  mail,  because 
the  express  charges  are  entirely  too  high, 
and  if  the  plants  are  ordered  from  some 
reliable  firm  they  arrive  in  about  as  good  a 
condition  as  if  sent  by  express. 

F.  D.,  Webster,  Mass.— I  have  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail  from  James  Yick  plants 
that  were  as  fresh  as  when  put  up.  There 
is  no  trouble  in  sending  plants  in  this  way 
if  the  person  who  receives  them  under¬ 
stands  setting  them  out.  But  very  few  do 
this  properly  and  therefore  the  plants  do 
not  live.  Plants  sent  by  mail  arriva  in 
much  better  condition  than  plants  sent  by 
express.  There  is  no  trouble  in  sending 
them  for  long  distances  if  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  packed. 

W.  N.  R.,  COURTLAND,  Cal.— I  have 
bought  plants  from  many  firms  and  find 
that  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  mailing 
plants  have  the  best  success  with  them. 
Some  firms  take  great  pains  in  packing,  and 
the  plants  arrive  in  fine  condition  after 
having  generally  been  six  or  seven  days  on 
the  way  in  my  case.  Others  send  out 
plants  poorly  packed  and  not  In  a  proper 
condition  and  the  natural  result  is  failure. 
Firm-wooded  plants  in  a  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  arrive  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  sent 
out,  if  wrapped  tightly  enough  to  exclude 
the  air  ;  but  soft-wooded  or  growing  plants 
are  often  moldy  and  rotten.  There  is 
no  reason  why  roses  should  not  be  shipped 
as  easily  as  fruit  trees  while  perfectly  dor¬ 
mant  ;  I  have  rarely  lost  one.  Geraniums 
and  fuchsias  do  well  if  the  wood  is  firm. 
Chrysanthemums  generally  grow  right 
away.  Heliotropes  bear  mail  transporta¬ 
tion  well.  Verbenas  generally  rot  worse 
than  any  other.  Coleuses  are  nearly  as 
bad.  Petunias  are  a  little  better.  Pinks 
and  carnations  do  fairly  well.  Roots  and 
bulbs,  etc.,  of  course  always  come  safely. 
Some  things  show  signs  of  having  been 
kept  very  warm  on  the  way.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  made  in  packing  every  year. 
Wooden  boxes  are  liable  to  break  up  in  the 
mail ;  stout  pasteboard  is  the  best  material 
for  boxes  and  it  should  be  well  wrapped 
outside.  Moss  is  the  best  thing  for  pack¬ 
ing;  it  keeps  the  plants  in  just  the  right 
condition.  Packages  should  be  wrapped 
closely  with  oiled  paper  to  prevent  drying 
out.  By  shaking  off  all  the  earth,  using 
paper  labels,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  the 
weight  is  brought  down  very  low.  I  once 
received  100  peach  trees,  June  buds,  from 
Delaware,  that  weighed  but  seven  pounds, 
packed  in  two  packages,  and  they  all  grew 
finely.  The  only  advantage  in  shipping  by 
express  for  long  distances  is  that  larger 
plants  can  be  sent,  but  they  often  decay  in 
the  packages.  The  express  charges  are 
more  than  the  postage  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

DOGS  VS.  SHEEP. 

J.  A.  L.,  New  Alexandria,  Pa.— G.  W. 
D.,  writing  in  the  Rural  of  February  1, 
appears  to  have  more  affection  for  dogs 
than  for  sheep.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
wrong  to  poison  dogs  indiscriminately;  but  I 
do  not  believe  with  him  that  dogs  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  many  farmers  giving  up 
sheep  keeping.  I  know  farmers,  besides 
myself,  who  have  had  to  sell  their  flocks  at 
a  sacrifice  on  account  of  the  damage  done 
by  dogs.  I  contend,  too,  that  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  is  no  more  likely  to  be  overdone 
than  the  raising  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 
Whilst  I  am  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals 
of  all  kinds  I  would  favor  a  law  exterminat¬ 
ing  nine-tenths  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  believe  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  farmers  but  to 
thousands  of  poor  people  all  over  the  land. 
I  know  many  families  who  keep  from  one 
to  three  dogs  that  are  of  no  earthly  use, 
but,  instead,  cause  a  considerable  expense. 
If  the  same  food  were  fed  to  fowls,  the  poor 
especially  would  be  better  off.  Farmers 
gain  in  another  way  by  not  keeping  dogs. 
Cats  are  the  best  traps  for  mice  and  rats ; 
but  cats  will  accomplish  little  in  the  way 
of  clearing  out  these  pests  when  dogs  are 
about.  I  have  not  had  a  dog  on  the  farm 
for  10  years,  and  believe  I  have  in  this  way 
saved  at  least  $100  in  that  time.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  dogs  will  bear  dis- 
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cussion.  I,  for  one,  am  satisfied  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  that  there  is 
more  loss  than  profit  in  keeping  dogs  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  rare  cases.  A  good  watch  dog 
might  be  of  use  to  guard  from  tramps  a 
house  where  women  lived  alone,  or  a  well- 
trained  dog  might  be  useful  to  a  drover  for 
driving  stock,  and  these  are  about  all  the 
uses  any  community  can  properly  have  for 
these  animals. 

ICE  FOR  FARMERS. 

J.  E.  H.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— An  editorial 
on  page  156  relates  to  ice  ;  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  are  an  inquiry  and  an  answer 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  In  a  part  of 
England  with  which  I  was  very  familiar, 
the  farmers  had  plenty  of  ice  for  the  hot 
weather,  which  they  procured  in  this  way  : 
They  had  sheet-iron  receptacles  made  three 
feet  long  by  two  wide  and  one  deep, 
clamped  at  the  four  sides,  and  these  they 
filled,  during  the  frosty  weather,  with 
spring  or  well  water,  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  until  their  contents  were 
frozen.  Then  they  undid  the  clamps,  leav¬ 
ing  the  four  sides  loose,  and  it  was  a  very 
easy  matter  to  extract  the  coagulated  mass, 
wheel  it  to  the  ice-house,  re-clamp  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  and  refill  with  the  pure  water,  and 
so  on,  until  in  a  few  days  or  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  their  ice¬ 
houses  would  be  plenteously  stocked.  Is 
not  this  a  feasible  method  for  the  farmers 
of  this  country  to  try  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — There  will  be  very  little  chance 
to  try  this  method  before  next  winter, 
though  ordinary  freezing  weather  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  ice,  if  the  water  is  poured  into 
the  iron  pans  in  small  quantities.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  once  tried  this  method,  using  some 
old  iron  sinks  as  freezing  pans.  In  order 
to  get  the  ice  out  of  the  sinks  we  turned 
them  over  and  poured  hot  water  on  the 
bottoms.  One  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  one  can  make  ice  of  pure  spring  or 
well  water.  The  man  who  provides  him¬ 
self  with  a  large  outfit  of  pans  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  much  ice  he  can  produce 
on  an  ordinarily  cold  day. 

LASTING  EFFECTS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

C.  J.  F.,  Delaware,  Canada.— I  see 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  are  still 
in  some  doubt  as  to  the  lasting  e fleets  of  a 
good  fertilizer.  I  have  used  fertilizers  for 
some  years.  Two  years  ago  one-third  of  a 
field  containing  an  acre  and  a-half,  which 
had  received  a  fair  dressing  of  stable  man¬ 
ure  in  the  spring,  was  planted  to  potatoes, 
one-third  to  corn,  and  the  rest  to  mangels. 
On  the  latter  I  applied  300  pounds  of 
Mapes’s  fertilizer  and  200  pounds  of  salt. 
The  following  spring  the  field  was  sown 
with  oats,  and  seeded  down  with  clover.  I 
had  a  good  crop  of  oats  but  could  see  no 
difference  in  growth  on  the  portion  which 
had  received  the  fertilizer,  but  the  next 
spring  as  soon  as  the  clover  began  to  grow, 
one  could  at  once  see  a  marked  difference 
both  in  the  color  of  the  leaf  and  in  the 
growth,  and  when  the  crop  was  cut,  the 
man  said  there  was  as  much  grass  on  the 
fertilized  one-third  as  on  the  other  two- 
thirds,  and  I  am  sure  the  extra  yield  of 
hay  fully  paid  for  the  fertilizer,  and,  again, 
in  the  growth  of  the  aftermath  the  same 
difference  was  to  be  seen,  fully  proving 
that  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  was  lying 
dormant,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  clover. 
For  12  years  I  have  seeded  down  with  oats 
and  have  always  secured  a  good  catch. 

MAPLE  SWEETNESS. 

E.  P.,  Jewett,  N.  Y. — It  takes  from  two 
to  three  gallons  of  sap  to  make  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  eight  pounds  of  sugar  to  make  a 
gallon  of  sirup.  The  sweetness  of  sap 
varies  greatly  in  different  localities  and 
different  seasons.  A  tree  exposed  to  cold 
winds  has  much  sweeter  sap  than  one  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  cold  and  growing  where 
the  ground  does  not  freeze  very  hard  ;  but 
the  sheltered  tree  will  usually  run  a  larger 
amount  of  sap.  Of  course,  the  former  tree 
is  considered  the  more  valuable  as  it  does 
not  require  so  much  wood  to  boil  its  sap  to 
sugar.  For  this  reason,  the  trees  that 
stand  in  the  fields  where  the  winds  blow 
freely  between  them  are  considered  much 
preferable  to  those  standing  in  the  woods. 
The  sap  is  also  much  sweeter  after  a  severe 
winter,  when  the  ground  has  frozen  very 
hard.  But  there  is  occasionally  a  great 
difference  in  a  tree  that  stands  with  others 
under  the  same  conditions  in  every  way,  its 
sap  being  twice  as  sweet.  Why  it  should 
be  so  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine. 
If  white,  nice-flavored  sugar  and  sirup  are 
desired,  the  sap  must  be  boiled  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

THE  “  LONDON  LADY ”  AND  MAMMOTH 

PEARL  POTATOES. 

J.  A.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Among 


the  potatoes  named  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  as 
tested  last  season  is  Lady  of  London.  I 
have  good  authority  for  saying  that  this  is 
simply  the  Mammoth  Pearl.  About  five 
or  six  years  ago  a  large  grower  of  potatoes 
in  the  western  part  of  Indiana  put  this  va¬ 
riety  on  the  market  under  the  name  of 
London  Lady.  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that 
it  was  identical  with  the  Mammoth  Pearl 
and  so  informed  him  and  convinced  him, 
I  think,  if  he  needed  convincing.  This 
name  (London  Lady)  has  cropped  out  oc¬ 
casionally  since  and  very  absurd  stories 
have  been  told  of  its  origin.  As  Mammoth 
Pearl  is  only  second  or  third-rate  in  qual¬ 
ity,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  again  and  under  a  false  name. 

R.N.-Y. — We  have  tested  several  potatoes 
of  different  varieties  under  the  name  of 
Mammoth  Pearl.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
the  variety  was  mixed  when  sent  out. 

HARROWING  GRAIN. 

A.  S.,  Osseo,  Michigan. — I  have  dragged 
wheat  and  rye  in  the  spring  with  good  re¬ 
sults  on  heavy  clay  as  well  as  on  gravelly  soil, 
and  from  past  experience  I  believe  that  the 
practice  is  beneficial,  using  alight,  fine  drag 
with  short,  sharp  teeth.  I  prefer  a  sharp- 
toothed  drag  to  a  dull  one,  as  it  does  not 
tear  out  the  plants  as  badly,  while  it  breaks 
the  crust  better.  Any  drag  can  be  used  by 
driving  the  teeth  back  so  that  they  will 
not  project  more  than  three  or  three  and  a- 
half  inches.  Sometimes  I  drag  the  crops 
twice  when  the  ground  is  very  dry  and 
hard.  It  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
not  soft  and  sticky. 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM  FOR  GOITRE  IN  LAMBS. 

J.  A.,  Magee’s  Corners,  N.  Y.— Some 
one  inquired  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  remedy 
for  “goitre,”  or  “swelled  neck  ”  in  lambs. 
I  cured  some  very  severe  cases  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  last  spring  by  applying  crude  petro¬ 
leum  externally  to  the  enlarged  glands. 
One  shouldn’t  be  afraid,  but  saturate  the 
enlargement  thoroughly  once  a  day  for 
three  or  four  days.  A  marked  difference 
will  be  noticed  in  the  breathing  of  the 
animals  in  a  few  hours  after  the  first  appli¬ 
cation. 


The  Possibilities  of  Milk.— The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  milk  are  by  no  means  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  as  we  showed  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  two 
weeks  since.  The  New  York  Times 
in  alluding  to  the  matter,  says  that 
the  curd  of  milk  has  been  mixed  with 
some  mineral  matter  and  compressed  into 
an  excellent  substitute  for  ivory,  with  all 
its  hardness,  elasticity,  and  fine  grain. 
Made  into  billiard  balls,  knife  handles, 
door  knobs, and  such  useful  materials,  it  has 
met  with  general  satisfaction,  and  now 
that  a  new  process  by  which  the  curd  and 
whey  together  are  evaporated  and  hardened 
into  substances  like  marble,  a  new  interest 
in  milk  is  awakened.  A  food  substance 
entirely  indestructible  by  decomposition, 
possessing  highly  nutritious  properties,  is 
thus  introduced,  and  one  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  filling  his  house  with  orna¬ 
mental  work,  that  when  the  fashion 
changes  may  be  ground  up  and  eaten  in 
various  acceptable  forms,  as  soups,  cakes, 
tarts,  biscuits, and  other  preparations  which 
the  cook’s  brain  alone  is  capable  of  invent¬ 
ing.  The  plasticity  of  milk  curd  is  such 
that  it  can  be  pressed  into  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  its  value  as  food  when  the  sugar 
and  the  phosphates  of  the  milk  serum,  or 
whey,  are  retained,  as  they  may  be  by 
evaporation,  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  dried  flesh  which  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  permanent  form  as  pemmican. 


ALFALFA  Again. — The  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  been  experimenting  with  Alfalfa  or 
Lucerne.  The  Director  in  a  late  bulletin 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  Lucerne  or  Alfalfa  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  New  York  State. 

2.  That  when  once  established  it  thrives 
well  upon  clay  land,  but  will  probably  do 
better  upon  good  light  loam. 

3.  That  seed  two  years  old  loses  its 
vitality  ami  fails  to  germinate.  Undounted- 
ly  many  of  the  failures  to  secure  a  stand 
of  plants  may  be  traced  to  poor  seed. 

4.  That  the  seed-bed  must  be  well  pre¬ 
pared,  and,  in  that  latitude,  it  seems  best 
to  plant  out  the  seed  in  the  spring,  and 


with  no  other  crop.  It  should  be  but  light¬ 
ly  covered  by  rolling  the  ground. 

5.  That  for  seven  successive  years  at  the 
station  three  and  four  cuttings  per  year 
have  been  taken  from  the  plats. 

6.  That  last  year,  the  sixth  in  succession, 
the  plats  yielded  more  than  15  tons  per  acre 
of  green  forage,  equal  to  5.6  tons  of  Alfalfa 
hay. 

7.  That  Alfalfa  should  be  cut  in  early 
bloom,  before  the  plants  become  woody. 

8.  That  it  should  be  cured  largely  in  the 
cock  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  hay. 

9.  That  by  chemical  analysis  the  hay 
was  found  to  be  more  nitrogenous  than 
good  Red  Clover. 

10.  That  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  all 
relished  the  hay  and  seemed  to  do  well. 

11.  That  it  was  found  to  be  more  digesti¬ 
ble  than  Red  Clover  hay. 

12.  That  if  farmers  wTould  try  this 
crop  we  advise  them  to  begin  with  a  small 
piece  of  well  prepared  land,  in  order  to  see 
whether  Alfalfa  does  as  well  with  them  as 
it  has  at  the  station. 

13.  That  probably  success  with  Alfalfa 
will  depend  largely  upon  having  fresh  seed, 
a  well  prepared  seed-bed  and  in  covering 
the  seed  lightly  with  soil. 


“RAYS.” 


Myatt’s  Linn.eus,  all  things  considered, 
is  as  good  as  any  other  kind  of  rhubarb. . . . 

Whatever  specimens  are  selected  for 
lawns  or  small  places,  says  Mr.  Barry, 
should  be  of  the  finest  species,  of  moderate 
size,  of  graceful  habits  of  growth  and 
handsome  foliage.  A  pendulous  tree  or 
one  with  variegated  foliage  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  introduced,  and  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  grounds.  Depend  mainly 
upon  dwarf  shrubs  for  small  places,  and  in 
selecting  aim  at  securing  a  succession  of 
bloom.  Dwarf  evergreens  are  very  useful, 
and  in  small  grounds  hardy  herbaceous 
border  plants  can  be  used  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results ;  a  proper  selection 
will  afford  as  much  bloom  as  ordinary  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  and  at  half  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense . 

It  is  said  that  Reitenbach’s  Maple,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Norway,  bears  dark  purple 
leaves  which  retain  their  color  during  the 
entire  season . 

The  Japan  Weeping  Cherry  is  described 
as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  small-headed, 
pendent  cherries.  The  Japan  Weeping 
Rose-flowered  Cherry,  it  is  said,  is  likewise 
well-suited  to  small  places.  The  branches 
are  slender  and  droop  gracefully  to  the 
ground.  Then  there  is  a  Dwarf  Weeping 
Cherry  ;  a  Double  White-flowering  Cherry 
(Siebold’s)  and  a  Double  Red-flowering 
Cherry . . . 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  describe  Cerasus 
avium  flore  alba  plena  as  blooming  in  such 
profusion  as  to  conceal  the  branches,  each 
flower  resembling  a  miniature  rose . 

The  Red-flowering  Dogwood  introduced 
some  10  years  ago,  is  now  offered  by  nur¬ 
serymen  at  $2  each . 

At  least  one  specimen  of  the  Double 
Scarlet  Thorn  (Crataegus)  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  collection.  Probably  Paul’s 
Double  Scarlet  is  the  best  of  this  color. 
The  little  flowers  are  as  double  as  possible 

TnE  Fern-leaved  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica 
heteropbylla)  is  a  slow-growing,  symmetri¬ 
cal  little  tree  of  great  beauty.  It  is  well- 
named  as  scarcely  two  leaves  can  be  found 
alike . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that 
temperance  is  not  the  utter  absence  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  but  habitual  moderation  in  the 
exercise  of  the  natural  appetite.  And  so 
far  from  a  temperate  indulgence  leading  to 
drunkenness,  it  has  been  found  the  surest 
safeguard  against  it.  An  established  habit 
of  temperance  is  the  best  bulwark  against 
excess . 

Teas’s  Weeping  Mulberry  forms  a  per¬ 
fect  umbrella-shaped  head,  with  long,  slen¬ 
der  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  near¬ 
ly  parallel  with  the  stem.  As  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  Russian  it  is  very  hardy . 

The  Double  Red-flowering  Peach  is  a 
beautiful  sight  when  in  bloom.  The 
Blood-leaved  Peach  is  valuable  for  its 
foliage . 

Well-chosen  collections  of  hardy  shrubs 
may  be  purchased  for  from  $3  to  $12,  from 
a  dozen  to  50  in  the  collections,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  ornamental  trees.  If 
the  purchaser  is  not  well-posted  he  should 
order  them  rather  than  trust  to  his  own 
judgment . 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  says  that  beets  are 
usually  planted  entiiely  too  late.  The 
land  should  be  fitted  as  early  in  the  spring 


as  possible.  By  planting  early  (at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May)  and  using  plenty  of  seed  that 
is  known  to  be  good,  the  Professor  has 
raised  crops  at  a  cost  so  low  that  they  can 
be  fed  with  profit . 

Prof.  Bailey  says  that  the  Crandall 
(black)  Currant  is  a  variety  wholly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  every  other.  It  represents,  he 
says,  a  new  type  of  small  fruit,  which, 
when  further  selected  and  improved,  must 
come  to  be  a  staple . 

Experiments  made  during  the  past  four 
years  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  to  determine  which  kind 
of  corn  would  give  the  largest  amount  of 
forage  per  acre  result  as  follows  : 

Tons  of  green  forage  per  acre. 

Average  tons  of 
forage  per  acre. 


Flint  corn . 15.88 

Dent  corn . 14.95 

Sweet  corn . . . . 12  83 

Pop  corn . 12.63 


The  corn  was  cut  at  the  stage  of  maturi¬ 
ty  when  the  pollen  was  falling . 

A  further  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment,  consid¬ 
ered  from  a  chemical  stand-point,  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  plants  just  before  the  grain 
ripens . 

Of  Alfalfa  or  Lucerne  sow  10  pounds  (in 
drills)  to  the  acre.  The  price  is  20  cents  per 
pound . 

Of  Red  Clover  (upon  Timothy)  sow  10 
pounds  per  acre  if  you  would  insure  a  good 
stand.  The  great  enemy  to  a  full  stand  is 
that  the  seed  is  not  well  covered.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  germinates  it  is  very  sensitive 
to  heat  and  cold . 

Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  is  the  so- 
called  “Evergreen  Grass”  or  Tall  Oat 
Grass.  It  is  both  praised  and  condemned. 
One  thing  is  certain :  it  makes  a  fine 
growth  the  first  season.  It  also  starts 
very  early  in  the  spring,  giving  pasture  in 
late  May.  It  must  be  cut  early.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  analysis,  it  is  more  nutritious  than 
Timothy.  As  a  permanent  grass  it  is  gain¬ 
ing  friends.  Sow  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Price  per  bushel  (10  pounds)  $2.00 . 

It  is  as  Dr.  Jenkins  puts  it  in  the  Country 
Gentleman :  The  thicker  you  plant  corn 
the  larger  may  be  your  gross  yield  though 
wholly  made  up  of  water.  There  is  a  me¬ 
dium  rate  of  planting  which  gives  the  larg¬ 
est  yield  of  dry  matter— of  real  food- 
thick  er  planting  as  well  as  thinner  plant¬ 
ing  decreases  this  yield.  This  rate  of 
planting  which  gives  the  maximum  crop  is 
not  always  and  every  where  the  same ;  much 
depends  on  soil,  rainfall,  sunlight,  etc.  In 
the  two  years  of  the  Connecticut  Experi¬ 
ment  Station’s  trials  a  rate  of  between  one 
and  two  stalks  to  the  foot  yielded  most. 
The  drills  were  four  feet  apart.  The  quality 
of  the  crop  was  best  where  the  stand  was 
thinnest.  It  was  not  greatly  inferior  where 
the  stand  was  one  stalk  to  the  foot,  but 
was  strikingly  inferior  where  the  stand 
was  thickest . 

Nobody  can  afford  to  raise  thick  fodder. 

The  Dakota  Red  Potato,  now  receiv¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  attention, was  originated 
by  O.  H.  Alexander  of  Charlotte,  Vermont. 
The  potato  long  since  passed  out  of  his 
hands  and  he  has  none  for  sale.  If  we  may 
judge  by  such  disinterested  evidence  as  that 
given  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  last  week,  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  report  of  it  during  the  first  season  of 
its  introduction  and  since  repeated,  was 
just  about  correct . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  that  the  word  “cream¬ 
ery”  as  applied  to  butter  has  less  magic 
than  attached  to  it  a  few  years  ago.  The 
superiority  of  the  product  of  some  of  our 
best  private  dairies  pretty  effectually  dis¬ 
pelled  the  charm . 

Why  do  you  sit  on  the  right  side  of  a  cow 
while  milking?  A  correspondent  of  the 
Tribune  gives  as  a  reason  that  a  man’s 
right  arm  is  longer  than  the  left,  conse¬ 
quently  he  can  reach  the  opposite  side  teats 
from  the  right  side  easiest ;  also  in  that 
position  he  can  defend  his  pail  from  the 
kicks  of  the  cow,  as  men  almost  always  de¬ 
fend  themselves  from  blows  aimed  at  their 
person  with  the  left  arm.  If  the  man  who 
wrote  this  knew  anything  about  boxing  he 
would  realize  that  the  first  lesson  taught 
in  that  “manly  art”  is  that  of  striking 
with  the  left  arm  and  warding  with  the 
right . 

The  cattle  that  are  going  to  pay  are  the 
well-bred  ones,  fed  well  from  the  day  they 
are  dropped  right  on  till  the  day  they  leave 
the  farm.is  the  very  sensible  observation  of 
the  Farmers’  Advocate,  which  also  says 
that  if  they  are  fit  to  sell  coming  two  years 
old  so  much  the  better.  The  money  is  in 
goodjjearly-maturing  animals. 
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In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  industry 
not  yet  developed  here,  and  that  is,  raising 
the  calves  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Calves  are 
contracted  for  and  taken  away  when  young. 
They  are  raised  partly  on  milk  and  partly 
on  specially  prepared  feeds,  are  well  cared 
for,  well  fed  and  well  wintered,  and  the 
following  fall  are  sold  to  the  feeders  as 
store  stock.  A  special  business  is  made  of 
this.  For  this  purpose  the  dairy  cows  are 
usually  crossed  with  a  bull  of  a  good  beef 

breed . . 

The  Northwestern  Agriculturist 
tells  of  a  city  man.  a  close  observer,  who 
says  he  never  buys  milk  of  a  milk-man  who 
drives  a  poor  team  before  his  delivery 
wagon.  A  man  who  takes  care  of  his  horses 
and  feeds  them  well  will  take  care  of  his  cows 
and  feed  them  well,  and  will  be  systematic 
and  neat  about  his  place  and  work.  The 
man  who  takes  good  care  of  his  horses,  is, 
almost  without  exception,  a  careful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer,  and  one  who  goes  to  town 
with  a  lame  and  poor  team,  a  rickety  wagon, 
and  a  shabby  harness,  may  be  safely  set 
down  as  shiftless  in  the  management  of  his 

farm . 

The  National  Horse  Breeder  says 
that  the  farmers  who  raise  horses  that  will 
not  bring  over  $125  when  matured,  are  apt 
to  think  that  there  is  not  much  profit  in 
the  horse  business.  It  is  the  horses  that 
sell  at  from  $200  to  $300  per  head,  and  often 
bring  a  good  deal  more,  that  pay  well  for 
their  raising,  besides  giving  a  good  profit 
on  the  money  invested,  and  every  farmer 
can  raise  this  kind  if  he  will  only  go  at  it 
in  the  right  way.  But  it  can  never  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  patronizing  mongrel  or 
grade  stallions  whose  only  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  a  low  service  fee . 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  English  dealers  in 
clover  and  grass  seed,  say  in  their  circular 
that  a  leading  feature  of  the  coming  season 
will  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  English  Red 
Clover.  They  have  long  advocated  the 
superior  claims  of  home-grown  Red  Clover 
seed  over  almost  all  foreign  grown,  and 
this  was  strongly  exemplified  again  last 
summer  in  some  experiments  they  had 
been  carrying  out  at  their  trial  grounds 
from  seed  sown  in  1888,  and  treated  under 
equal  conditions.  With  the  exception  of 
Lowland  Dutch,  which  produced  the 
heaviest  yield  of  forage  in  all  their  trials, 
home-saved  seed  came  most  markedly  in 
advance  of  any  others,  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  producing  the  lightest . 

The  new  rose  Clothilde  Soupert  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Mme.  Damaizin, 
a  creamy-white  Tea,  with  the  pretty  Poly- 
antha  rose  called  Mignonette.  This  is  said 
to  give  it  the  strong  growth  of  the  Tea  class 
and  the  profuse-flowering  habit  of  the 
Polyantha  class.  It  seems  that  while 
visiting  Soupert’s  nurseries  (Luxem¬ 
burg)  last  year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan  was  so 
well  impressed  with  the  new  rose  that  he 
purchased  for  one  thousand  francs  20 
plants  (one-third  of  the  stock)  and  the  sole 
right  to  its  sale  in  America . 

Nothing  is  more  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  black  fungus,  or  knot,  than 
neglect.  We  have  seen  trees  growing  in 
grass  in  some  uncultivated  door-yards 
transformed  into  a  mere  mass  of  black 
knots,  while  trees  in  neighboring  gardens, 
under  good  cultivation,  were  entirely  ex¬ 
empt.  Our  preventives  and  remedies  are 
good,  clean  culture  and  prompt  amputa¬ 
te  n . 


ABSTRACTS. 


American  Garden  :  “  One  thing,  above 
all  others,  should  be  urged  by  every  horti¬ 
cultural  writer,  not  to  plant  more  than 
can  be  properly  cared  for.  Neglect  of 
this  fundamental  rule  is  the  cause  of 
many  inferior  goods.  Every  tree,  every 
rod  of  ground,  more  than  can  be  well 
cared  for,  lessens,  instead  of  adding  to,  the 
profits  of  the  grower.” 

- Prof  J.  L.  Budd  :  “Under  the  name 

of  Ribes  Alpiua  we  found  red  and  white 
varieties  of  a  nearly  sweet  currant  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  East  Europe.  In  leaf,  bud 
and  fruit  it  wholly  differs  from  Ribes  rub- 
rum,  and  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  South 
Central  Asia.  The  plant  seems  at  home  in 
our  Iowa  climate  and  soil,  and  its  first  fruits 
are  very  satisfactory  in  size  and  quality. 
In  inflorescence  it  is  so  near  the  common 
currant  that  we  can  hope  to  cross  it  with 
the  Cherry  and  Fay,  with  a  view  to  sweet¬ 
ening  and  improving  the  flavor.” 

- Husbandman  :  “  What  kind  of  a  para¬ 
dox  is  it — the  dolorous  refrain  *  farmin' 
don’t  pay,’  and  the  whole  civilized  world 
dependent  on  farming  for  its  daily  bread  ?” 

• — “  He  is  a  low,  vile  creature  who  betrays 


the  interests  of  others  in  the  effort  to 
promote,  aid  or  advance  his  own  ambitions 
founded  on  past  favors  that  should  have 
inspired  gratitude.” 

- N.  Y.  Times  :  “  In  agriculture  now  the 

fittest  only  can  survive,  and  one  who  can 
labor  only  with  his  hands  and  has  no  brain 
power  or  head  for  work  must  stay  a  laborer, 
but  can  never  profitably  become  an  employ¬ 
er  of  labor  or  a  user  of  the  costly  complica¬ 
ted  machinery  now  required  for  profitable 
culture  of  the  soil.” 

- “  Grade  Jerseys  will  give  more  profit 

for  the  same  food  eaten  and  the  same 
money  cost  than  any  other  cows.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  reports  made  at  recent  dairy  conven¬ 
tions  are  singularly  alike  in  respect  to  the 
yield  of  a  cow  of  this  kind.  Three  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  per  year  is  the  general 
average.  At  25  cents  a  pound  it  is  equal  to 
$75  per  year,  which  is  double  the  average 
yield  of  native  cows  kept  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  advantage  gained  by 
selecting  good  native  cows  and  keeping  a 
good  Jersey  bull  is,  therefore,  a  doubling 
in  value  of  the  herd.” 


-Philadelphia  Press 


“The  way 
make  sure  of  a  competence  is  to  begin 


to 
at 

once.  The  man  who  lays  up  even  a  little 
the  first  year  has  begun  well.  He  is  on  the 
winning  road.  The  young  man  with 
health  and  hope  who  does  not  begin  at  once 
to  lay  by  a  little  money  is  dangerously 
liable  to  stop  where  he  is  all  his  life  long. 
Not  one  of  the  years  to  come  will  be  so 
promising  a  one  to  begin  with,  and  if  this 
chance  is  neglected  it  will  be  harder  and 
harder  to  seize  an  opportunity  forever 
after.” 


pUsrcUattCous 


March 
April  May 

Are  the  best  months  in  which  to  puriry  your  blood. 
During  the  long,  cold  winter,  the  blood  becomes 
thin  and  Impure,  the  body  becomes  weak  and  tired, 
the  appetite  may  be  lost,  and  just  now  the  sys 
tem  craves  the  aid  of  a  reliable  medicine.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Is  peculiarly  adapted  to  purify  and 
enrich  tbe  blood,  to  create  a  good  app  tite  and  to 
overcome  that  tired  feeling. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *1;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO..  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 

^ING  ON  EAR 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  __ 
«s  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen. 


CONDITION  POWDER 


less  - - 

cures  all  diseases. 


orders  or  more.  L 


In  quantity  costs 
...  n.  Pre vents  and 
)t  it,  we  send  by  mail 
wc.  x-ive  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  con  $1.20  i 
Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
-  ’ J-  ' — *—  '  free  with  $1.00 


f  you  can’t  get 
:.  25c.  Five  |l. 

..d.  Testimonials ! _ _ 

ultrv  Guide  (price  25c.)  ft — - 

S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


\A /  p  LEAD  "  here  Others  Nltow 

^  ^  Beyond  a  question  we 

have  the  beat  line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  farmer,  or  tor  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  I..  PRATT  &  lO.. 

7  1  to  HI  Willird  St.,  Ka'amaiJO.  Jlieh. 


WHITMAN’S  REBOUND 

jroR  Jt  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE 


FOR 
HAY, 
STRAW 

AND  WOOL 


PATENTS 


UY  CARRIERS. 


lOULTBV  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
C.  C.  f>KPUY.! 


Sample  free. 


t$itf  £tt&$  and  glatrtjs. 
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‘  THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

A  new  and  distinct  variety  of  largest  size 
and  finest  texture,  rivaling  in  quality  the 
best  European  varieties,  hardy  in  tree  and 
foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  known. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
application  with  full  history  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer,  Parker 
Earle,  P.  Barry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  T.  T.  Lyon,  W.  Fal¬ 
coner,  Storrs  &  Harrison,  T.  V.  Munson,  H. 
M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E.  S.  Carman,  E. 
Van  Deman,  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Tree  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.50 
Three  for  $6.00. 

All  trees  are  sent  out  under  the  seal  of 
our  registered  trade-mark. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO., 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington. 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Reversible  or  One  Way.  The 
cheapest  and  best  Carrier  ever 
iffered  to  the  farmer.  Fully  warranted.  Liberal 
Recounts  to  agents  and  dealers. 

i\  >1.  SPIER,  Jr.,  Canaan  Four  Corners,  N .  ■  . 


OO  Agents’  profits  per  month.  Will  prove 
It  or  pay  forfeit  New  portraits  just  out. 
A  $:!  5U  Sample  sent  free  to  all. 

OH1DKSTER  &  SON,  2S  Bond  St.,  N.  Y 


The  Parker  Earle 
Strawberry. 

The  Large.  Firm 
High-Colored  Berry. 
The  Sweet,  Rich- 

Flavored  Berry. 
The  Perfect  Berry  in 
Flower,  Fruit  and 
Plant, 

The  Steel-Clad  Berry 
that  Bears  so  Well. 

SnccessM  Norm,  Soum 
East  and  Vest. 

82  oer  12 :  810  per  100;  $50 
per  1.000.  Safely  by  mall 
Under  Trade-Mark, 

Catalogue  Free 

T,  V.  MUNSON, 
Denison,  Tex 


Catalogue  free. 


P1S38.  !,*?«• 

OMONA  NURSERIES. 

WONDERFUL  PEACH. 

1  Lawson.  RiefTer.  Le  Conte 
and  Idaho,  Japan  and  NATIV  E 
Plums.  Apples.Cberries. Peaches, 
and  Nut-bearing  trees.  Strawber 
rfes,  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and 
Grapes  in  large  supply.  All  the 
worthy  old  &  promising  new  fruit**. 
W >1.  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


Evergreen  Hedges. 

Arbor-vilte  Seedlings.  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Norway  Spruce  Seedlings.  Si  “  “ 

By  mail,  50  cents  per  1.U00,  additional. 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  sizes  and  transplanted 
trees  Cheapest  in  America. 

GEORGE  FINNEY  .  Evergreen  Door  Co..  Wis. 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  lead 

VEGETABLE,  FARM 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  in  my  line  Of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDCEMAN 

37  EAST  19th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plnnts  for  1890.  will  be  ready  in  February. 

It  contains  list  of  all  the  most  Beautiful  and  Rare 
Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants  in  cultivation,  a« 
well  as  all  Novelties  of  merit,  well  grown  and  at  very 
low  prices  Every  plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

ORCHIDS.— A’ very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian  American,  etc.  Also.  Catalogues  of  Roses, 
Orchids,  Seeds.  Trees,  etc-  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAILED  mailing  size 

FREE 

The  YVM.  H. 


of  the  Choicest 
TREES,  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
VINES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOON  CO..  Morrisville.  Pa. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitais,  etc.,  etc. 

■’  Cat  a! pa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  q 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  til. 


— 


.  Syracuse.  N .  V  I 


CCCIYC  BERRY  PLANTS.  VINES,  TREES. 

dCCUdi  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices,  bree 
List.  ALLY  N  BROS.’  Nurseries.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


ORAPE,  VINES 

Wm  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Also 

Strawberriet.BlickberrlM,  Ra*pbcrrie«. 
Curranta,  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Prices  rmsotuibl?  l>e- 


scrip.  Catalog. vritU  instructions  jor planting  and  pruning 

JOEL  HORNER  &  SON.  Oelair.  Camden  Co..  It.  J. 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


$ mpUmettfci  and  pajhinety. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  atrlcle  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes.  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut-' 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  ocallty.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR 

MICH. 


INK  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


IMPR0VEDKEMPMANURE 


chief  merit  is  the 
distribution  of  manure  ■ 


SPREADER 

While  in 
operation 
it  Bpreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  cutB 
crops.  But  the 
pulverizing  and  even 
SKNI)  FOK  CIRCULAR. 


KEMP&BURPEE  MFG.CO.Sjracuse.N.Y. 


DARNELL’S 


FURROWER 
ISl MARKER 


lei* 

Open3  a 
J  butter  row 

leither  soft  or  bard  3 

f  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  welTpnlverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mark*  any  width  from  2M  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
*  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  y ears. "  J.S. Collins, Moor es town, AT.  J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expretations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  b*»  immense.”  E.L.Coy,Prcs.  Wash.Co.ilf.  T.)  Agr.SvHMf 


Gauge" 
adjustable4 
lo  all  ine'iualT 
Hies  of  ground. 


U.W.DOUGHTEM 


BurlLugtou  Co., 


.town. 

S.  A 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MKRIT. 

Send  for  Special  Inti  ,/duo* 
tory  Oiler, 

Freight  Paid  by  us. 

MOSELEY'S  PRITCHARD 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton.  -  -  Iowa- 


BROAD-CUT  |C||DC|f  A 

Center-Draft  «£ 


SIZES 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

Saves  over 

half  - - 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet-  - 
ter  quality  v 
of  hay.  An  ordinary 
pair  of  horses  will 
handle  with  ease.  A 
DIRECT  DRAFT 
what  you  want. 


fl  D  E-PUT 
nillVKK  is 

EUREKA 

SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


tlianuel  Steel  Frame 

k  which  clears  all  obsta¬ 
cles.  Does  not  bury  itself 
,  'thusmakingit  the  light- 
-=-  'est  Draft  Harrow  in  the  market. 

RIGHT  TO  BUY.  SELL  AND  USE  GUARANTEED 

Semi  for  Circular  and  Price  I.ist.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


ICHAMPION  STEEL  RIM: 

Land  Roller 

LAllH 

AND 

BEST. 


^  AC ENTS 
M  WANTED 


Trial. 


We  will  send  this  Roller  to  any  responsible  farmer 
on  trial,  and  If  it  is  not  as  represented,  it  may  be  re¬ 
turned,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  do  not  ask 
pay  until  you  have  tried  It  on  vour  farm 

THE  AMESICAN  FOUNDS!  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


FOR  prices  of  the  original  Y'ONKLBS  CLIP- 
PEB  MOWEBS,  address  Clipper  Machine 
Works.  Keene,  N.  H.  Incorporated  1S89. 


.Cook  your  POTATOES  with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Damping  Caldron,  emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stove., 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket 
Kettles.  Hog  .Sea  111  era.  t’al- 
tiniiiH.  Ete.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.R.  SPERRY  4  CO.  BATAV'A.ILL, 
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Measure  your  bite,  measure  your  bite 
Then  put  your  teeth  in  and  chew  it  just  right. 
Plans  laid  in  March, 

May  take  the  starch 

Out  of  your  back-bone  when  August  comes  'round. 

Do  what  you  do 

Right  through  and  through. 

Don’t  put  too  big  a  crop  into  the  ground; 

Study  your  needs, 

Wait  and  be  sure; 

Don’t  let  the  weeds 
Steal  your  manure 

Measure  your  bite,  then  if  you’re  shrewd 
There’11  be  no  balance  to  swallow  unchewed. 


Hens  dislike  wind.  They  hunt 
for  shelter  when  the  air  is  stir¬ 
ring.  Sensible  men  are  like  poul¬ 
try  in  this  respect.  This  is  a  fact 
for  writers  and  orators  to  remem¬ 
ber. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
never  publishes  an  anonymous 
contribution.  It  is  always  un¬ 
derstood  that  whenever  any  arti¬ 
cle  is  unsigned,  the  R.  N.-Y.  it¬ 
self  is  responsible  for  it. 


It  is  of  course  desirable  to  have 
sweet  corn  as  early  as  possible.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
earliest  kinds  are  inferior  in  quality. 
For  home  use,  therefore,  let  the  earli¬ 
est  patch  be  no  larger  than  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  family  until  the  later  varieties 
are  ready — a  matter  of  scarcely  one 
week. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain 
writers  are  advocating  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Unless  the  land  is  well 
supplied  with  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  weeds  nitrogen  alo.ne,  nitrogen 
will  not  materially  increase  the  crop. 
We  must  supply  the  land  with  just 
what  it  needs.  If  it  needs  potash 
only,  sow  that ;  if  nitrogen  only,  sup¬ 
ply  that.  But  neither  one  nor  any 
two  alone  are  going  to  help  the  yield 
if  it  is  deficient  in  the  constituent  or 
constituents  omitted. 


Farmers  are  always  advised  to 
attend  all  nominating  conventions 
and  see  that  honest  men  are  selected 
as  party  candidates.  Politicians  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  way  of  ordering  such 
conventions  at  a  season  when  farmers 
are  so  busy  at  farm  work  that  they 
cannot  attend.  The  Farmers’  Alliance 
of  Georgia  has  just  addressed  letters 
to  the  officials  of  both  political  parties 
demanding  that  no  convention  shall 
be  called  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
August.  This  is  the  month,  they  say, 
when  Georgia  farmers  can  give  time 
to  politics. 


Sweet  potato  growers  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  causes  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  “soil rot,”  a  local  name 
for  a  fungous  disease  of  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato.  The  experiment  stations  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
should  make  a  special  study  of  this 
disease.  Is  it  induced  or  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  stable  manure,  and  will 
chemical  fertilizers  prove  as  useful  in 
preventing  it  as  they  prove  in  pre¬ 
venting  scab  in  the  white  potato? 
These  are  the  questions  most  frequent¬ 
ly  asked  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  Those  who 
have  used  fertilizers  seem  unanimous 
in  saying,  “  yes,”  to  the  last  question. 


Some  of  our  fertilizer  men  should 
make  a  specialty  of  offering  small 
quantities  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  so  that  farmers  can  use 
them  for  experimenting,  in  the  way 
described  by  Mr.  Lusk  on  page  198. 
We  feel  sure  that  many  farmers 
would  test  their  soils  if  they  could  se¬ 
cure  small  quantities  of  the  necessary 
substances  at  reasonable  prices.  There 
is  small  economy  in  using  fertilizers 
blindly,  and  the  only  way  to  use  them 
intelligently  is  to  know  what  the  soil 
needs.  Fertilizer  makers  will  help 
their  own  business  by  making  it  easy 
for  farmers  to  experiment. 


That  “one  horse”  Jerseyman  who 
tells,  on  the  first  page,  about  the  big 
proceeds  from  his  little  farm,  teaches 
us  that  a  single  horse  can  be  made  to 
haul  out  a  larger  profit  than  four 
horses  often  have  to  move.  In  this 
case  the  harness  fits  the  horse.  The 
load  is  the  profit  and  the  harness 
means  the  methods,  crops  and  busi¬ 
ness  management.  What  about  the 
ractice  of  selling  wheat  at  90  cents  a 
ushel  to  a  neighbor  who  manufac¬ 
tures  it  into  eggs  and  sells  it  in  its  new 
form  for  $5?  Who  is  going  to  get  rich 
at  such  trade?  Has  the  90-cent  man  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  $5 -man 
*  ‘divide  up  ”  with  him  ? 


Ever  since  the  farmers  made  their 
desperate  and  successful  fight  against 
oleomargarine  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  tax  “com¬ 
pound  lard  ”  or  common  lard  mixed 
with  cotton  seed  oil.  Day  before  yes¬ 
terday  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  voted  to  place  a  revenue  tax 
of  one  mill  per  pound  on  the  “com¬ 
pound.”  The  advocates  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  insisted  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  pure  leaf  lard  and 
the  manufactured  article.  The  two 
members  of  the  committee  who  op¬ 
posed  the  bill  argued  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  right  to  control  private 
business  by  legislation. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that  it  will  pay 
to  raise  potatoes  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  table  quality.  Every  po¬ 
tato  grower  knows  that  by  making  a 
combination  of  certain  varieties,  soils 
and  methods  of  manuring  he  can  pro¬ 
duce  tubers  which  cook  so  dry  and 
“mealy”  that  customers  can  readily 
be  found  who  are  willing  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  them.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  located  near  a  large  city 
to  produce  “extra  fine  table  potatoes” 
and  sell  them  under  his  trade  mark. 
Most  practical  farmers  know  how  to 
roduce  potatoes  of  the  best  quality, 
ome  of  our  scientific  friends  will  soon 
tell  us  why  different  soils  and  different 
manures  make  different  potatoes. 


Any  man  who  has  ever  witnessed  an 
election  in  a  large  city  will  understand 
why  honest  and  thoughtful  men  all 
over  the  country  are  demanding  a  re¬ 
form  in  our  system  of  balloting  for 
public  offi  cei*s.  There  is  every  reason 
why  they  should  not  favor  it.  It  is 
claimed  by  those  who  oppose  the 
measure  that  it  would  disfranchise  a 
number  of  citizens  who  read  well.  In 
the  Saxton  bill,  now  awaiting  Govern¬ 
or  Hill’s  signature,  this  objection 
seen i s  to  have  been  fairly  met.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill,  the  briber,  the  vote 
eddler  and  the  political  striker  could 
e  driven  out  of  business.  These  are 
the  features  of  city  politics  that  fann¬ 
ers  fight.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  the  bill 
will  become  a  law. 

- -*■» - 

On  page  211  will  be  found  a  careful 
synopsis  of  the  tariff  bill  which  will 
soon  be  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress.  The  R.  N.Y.  will  give  a 
careful  report  from  time  to  time  of  the 
rogress  made  in  the  discussion  of  this 
ill.  Just  now  we  have  merely  to  say 
that  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  “protection”  the  farmer  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  best  of  it  in  this  bill.  If 
a  reduction  in  the  revenue  means  that 
the  price  to  the  consumers  of  the 
country  will  be  that  much  less,  the 
farmers  should  save  some  money  on 
the  decreased  price  of  sugar  and  lum¬ 
ber,  for  example.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  increase  in  the  tariff  means 
a  higher  price,  the  farmer  should 
again  reap  an  advantage  in  the  better 
prices  for  potatoes,  hides,  cattle,  hay, 
etc.,  etc.  This,  we  may  say  is  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  matter.  We  shall  all  watch 
with  interest  to  see  how  the  facts  bear 
out  the  theory.  The  point  noted  here 
is  that  in  framing  this  bill,  the  farm¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  received  a  more  re¬ 
spectful  consideration  than  has  been 
accorded  to  any  other  class.  But  if 
the  tariff  on  sugar  is  to  be  given  up  in 
whole  or  in  part,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  want  in  exchange  for  it  a  chance 
in  the  South  American  markets  for 
the  sale  of  our  dairy  goods  and  our 
pork  products. 


The  Harlem  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Milk- Producer’s  Union  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  this  city  settled  upon  the 
plan  for  the"delivery  and  sale  of  milk 


coming  over  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
amounting  to  about  2,700  cans  daily. 
The  price  fixed  for  April  is  three  cents 
per  quart.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  central  union 
some  time  since.  The  territory  sup¬ 
plying  New  York  is  divided  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  union  and  branch  unions,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  named  after  various  milk¬ 
shipping  routes  leading  into  the  city. 
The  central  union  fixes  the  prices, 
looks  after  the  creameries,  etc.,  and  the 
branch  unions  see  that  the  fixed  prices 
are  maintained.  Creameries  are  to 
be  erected  or  leased  along  the  various 
lines  of  transportation  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus  milk.  This  removes  the 
chief  bone  of  contention  between  the 
producers  and  dealers.  It  is  expected 
that  the  union  will  control  at  least 
four-fifths  of  the  milk  coming  to  this 
city.  It  proposes  to  see  that  all  milk 
furnished  is  pure  and  healthful  ;  to  co¬ 
operate  with  every  honorable  dealer; 
to  serve  consumers  faithfully  at  a  fair 
and  uniform  price  ;  and  to  encourage 
confidence  on  the  part  of  consumers. 
These  certainly  are  laudable  objects 
and  should  have  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  every  interested  per¬ 
son. 


The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Kansas 
has  called  the  attention  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  in  Congress  to  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  alarming  condition  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  systematic  plan  of 
foreclosing  mortgages  has  begun,  one 
single  law  firm  taking  a  contract  for 
the  foreclosure  of  1,800.  The  Alliance 
claims  that  the  holders  of  the  mort¬ 
gages  are  determined  to  secure  the 
farms  1 1  and  people  them  with  a  more 
servile  tenantry  imported  from  foreign 
lands  for  this  especial  purpose.”  The 
Alliance  also  charges  that  this  state 
of  affaire  is  made  possible  by  vicious 
legislation,  and  demands  immediate 
attention  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
The  Kansas  delegation  at  Washington 
have  been  interviewed  but  have  little 
to  offer  beyond  advocating  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  the  most  liberal  pen¬ 
sion  legislation  and  the  suppression  of 
option  gambling  in  cereals.  There 
are  many  old  soldiers  in  Kansas  and 
the  pension  advocates  argue  that 
money  given  them  would  help  relieve 
the  stringency.  Some  of  the  Congress¬ 
men  from  Kansas  advocate  free  sugar 
in  spite  of  the  claim  made  by  enthu 
siastic  sorghum  growers  that  Kansas 
can  raise  enough  sugar  to  supply  the 
Nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
system  of  gambling  in  options  has 
done  Western  farmers  a  great  injury. 


NITROGENOUS  OR  COMPLETE? 

N  experiments  made  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  during  two  seasons  to  as¬ 
certain  the  effects  of  nitrogen  on  pota¬ 
toes  it  was  found  that  additional  quan¬ 
tities  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  blood  or  all  three,  beyond 
what  was  supplied  by  the  “complete” 
fertilizer,  did  not  increase  the  yield  in 
any  case.  Where  large  (400  pounds 
to  the  acre)  additional  quantities  were 
supplied  the  yield  was  lessened.  From 
1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of  the  fertilizer 
were  used,  guaranteed  to  contain  3  A 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  12  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  six  per  cent,  of 
potash. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  by  the 
fertilizer  was  amply  sufficient  for  the 
crop’s  needs  and  that  the  added  nitro¬ 
gen  was  so  much  money  thrown  away. 
Similar  experiments  with  wheat  gave 
similar  results  the  only  difference 
being  that  where  additional  nitrogen 
was  sown  the  color  was  of  a  deeper 
green. 

In  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  judgment,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  above  and  similar  trials, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  nitrogen  on 
wheat  unless  one  is  assured  that  pro¬ 
portionate  amounts  of  available  phos¬ 
phates  and  potash  are  already  in  the 
soil.  In  soils  so  supplied  we  should 
never  sow  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  fall. 
In  the  spring,  nitrate  of  soda' might 
profitably  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre 
and  safely  left  upon  the  surface, 
since  by  such  exposure  none  of 
its  nitrogen  can  be  lost.  Neither 
does  it  appear  to  us  that  there 
is  any  necessity  of  harrowing  in  a 
complete  fertilizer  after  sowing  it 
upon  a  grain  crop  in  the  spring.  We 
should  prefer  to  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  moist  soil  or  to  dam  rum  it 
by  the  use  of  a  sprinkler,  in  either  of 
which  cases  the  fertilizer  will  remain 


as  sown  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  after  the  first  rain.  Using  nitro¬ 
gen  upon  grain  without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  needs  of  the  soil  cannot 
rationally  be  advocated.  It  would  be 
just  as  sensible  to  sow  potash  alone  or 
phosphoric  acid  alone. 


THE  GREAT  JAPANESE  WINE- 
BERRY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  catalogue  an¬ 
nouncing  this  Japan  raspberry, 
it  was  discovered  by  Prof.  Georgeson 
(late  Associate  Editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.) 
while  traveling  in  Japan.  Its  “ex¬ 
ceeding  lusciousness  and  beauty 
prompted  him  to  dry  some  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  and  send  the  seed  home  to  rela¬ 
tives  in  this  country  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that,  if  it  succeeded,  it  would 
prove  the  most  valuable  berry-novelty 
ever  introduced.”  The  seed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enterprising  editor  of  the 
catalogue  above  referred  to,  “pro¬ 
duced  a  few  plants,”  and  he  was  so 
struck  with  their  novelty  and  beauty 
that  he  “  at  once  opened  negotiations 
for  its  (sic)  purchase.  The  next  season 
it  fruited  and  he  at  once  bought  it  (sic) 
on  the  terms  offered,  paying  the  enor¬ 
mous  price  of  one  thousand  dollars 
per  plant.  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  this  rasp¬ 
berry  is  in  fact  a  Japanese  species, 
though  somewhat  more  ornamental 
than  useful.  It  is  very  hardy  and 
free-growing  and  keeps  its  foliage  well 
in  summer.  It  also  keeps  its  orna¬ 
mental  flowering  and  fruiting  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  longer  period  than  do  our 
garden  raspberries.  The  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  somewhat  insipid.  As  to  its 
being  “new,”  this  species  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  as  a  botanical 
curiosity  for  at  least  12  years.  It  may 
be  useful  for  purposes  of  hybridiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  for  its  peculiarities  of 
calyx,  flower,  foliage  and  habit. 


BREVITIES. 

Time’s  up. 

Step  lively. 

Plant  pansies. 

Spring-time  is  upon  us. 

Sow  clover  wherever  you  can. 

How  have  you  spent  the  winter  ? 

Remember  about  that  “  stitch  in  time.” 

Some  strains  of  blood  are  thicker  than 
others. 

A  SMART  horse  knows  more  about  a  good 
road  than  the  average  road-master. 

Well  cured  corn  silage  and  oats  should 
make  a  model  ration  for  milch  cows. 

Fit  the  collar  on  vour  horse  as  carefully 
as  you  would  fit  a  shoe  on  your  own  foot. 

Don’t  nut  good  hay  and  grain  into  a 
crack  in  tne  barn  door.  Hammer  and  nails 
are  cheaper. 

There  is  no  tariff  on  ice.  The  Canadi¬ 
ans  are  preparing  to  send  us  thousands  of 
tons  this  season. 

They  are  now  talking  about  practicing 
dishorning  on  rams.  Why  not  ?  Wool 
never  grows  on  horns. 

It  appears  that  the  Baldwin  Apple  and  the 
Concord  Grape  still  head  the  lists  of  desired 
varieties.  Is  this  strange  or  not  ? 

All  the  careful  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  test  the  question  show  that  a 
heavier  yield  comes  from  sowing  than  from 
drilling  in  oats. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have  practical  men 
give  their  views  on  some  of  the  station  bul¬ 
letins.  T.  B.  Terry  talks  about  Prof.  Goff’s 
potato  bulletin  next  week. 

Is  it  possible  to  feed  too  much  corn  in  a 
ration  containing  a  large  quantity  of  silage 
in  which  the  ears  were  permitted  to  mature 
and  then  chopped  up  with  the  stalks  f 

The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  kinds  of  sweet  corn 
and  pease  should  never  he  planted  for  suc¬ 
cession.  Their  mission  is  to  give  the  ear¬ 
liest  bite.  It  begins  and  ends  there. 

The  Weeping,  White-flowering  Dog¬ 
wood  (Cornus  florida  pendula)  was  found 
wild  in  Maryland  and  was  introduced  by 
Thomas  Meehan.  It  differs  from  other 
weepers  in  having  an  upright  leading  shoot 
from  which  the  drooping  side  branches 
emerge  as  it  grows.  The  flowers  and 
fruit  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  species. 

Can  we  secure  as  large  a  root-growth 
from  an  acre  of  thickly  sown  corn  as  we 
can  from  an  acre  of  clover.  We  now  have 
a  class  of  farmers  who  claim  that  we  can 
and  that  under  certain  conditions  and  on 
certain  soils,  thickly  sown  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  green  manure  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like 
to  near  more  from  those  who  have  used 
corn  for  plowing  under. 

A  friend  in  Ohio  writes  that  he  has  no¬ 
ticed  in  every  community  one  man  who 
pushes  ahead  and  by  dint  of  economy,  fore¬ 
thought  and  thrift,  makes  farming  pay, 
while  about  nineof  his  neighbors  fail  to  reach 
his  success.  Young  man,  are  you  planning 
to  be  the  one  successful  farmer,  or  will  you 
be  satisfied  to  represent  one-ninth  of  the 
majority  Your  place  will  depend  largely 
upon  your  own  efforts. 
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Business. 


TRADE  11 IUT  STOCK, 


Notes  From  Nurserymen. 


SALES  HEAVY;  PRICES  LOW. 


FROM  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

Nowadays  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock 
of  fruit  trees  is  sold  later  in  the  season, 
both  for  fall  and  spring,  so  that  sales  for 
delivery  this  spring  have  nearly  all  been 
made.  The  demand  for  last  fall  and  this 
spring’s  trade  has  been  greater  during  the 
past  year  than  in  any  preceding  one  within 
our  recollection,  and  we  think  the  demand 
generally  has  been  heavy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact,  prices  have  not  advanced 
materiallv,  except  on  one  or  two  articles. 
From  the  present  indications,  we  think 
there  will  be  an  unusually  heavy  demand 
for  nursery  stock  the  coming  season.  More 
and  more  fruit  is  being  consumed  every 
year,  and  this  fact  is  stimulating  growers 
to  plant.  If  this  increased  demand  should 
cause  an  increase  in  prices  to  a  point  that 
would  make  the  business  comparatively 
remunerative,  it  would  be  in  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  state. 

Of  the  varieties  of  apples  called  for 
Baldwin  leads  the  list  far  ahead  of  the 
others  and  Ben  Davis  comes  next.  There 
is  also  a  heavy  demand  for  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Northern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening, 
King,  Mann,  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Transpa¬ 
rent.  There  is  also  increased  demand  for 
most  of  the  sweet  varieties  and  especially 
is  the  old  Pound  Sweet  becoming  more 
popular  every  year.  Among  pears,  of 
course  Bartlett  heads  the  list,  then  come 
Keiffer,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Seckel  in  this 
order.  There  is  more  and  more  demand 
every  year  for  Clairgeau  and  Bose,  both 
popular  market  pears,  but  poor  growing 
trees.  Among  plums,  Lombard  still  leads, 
as  far  as  the  demand  for  trees  is  concerned, 
Bradshaw  and  German  Prune  being  next, 
while  Moore’s  Artie  is  also  called  for  to  a 
large  extent.  Gueii  is  becoming  more 
popular  from  year  to  year.  Among  cher¬ 
ries,  of  course,  the  heaviest  demand  is  for 
sour  kinds.  Early  Richmond  still  leads, 
with  Montmorency  a  good  second,  while 
Empress  Eugenie  and  Louis  Phillippe  are 
becoming  popular.  In  the  sweet  sorts, 
Gov.  Wood,  Napoleon  Bigarreau  and  the 
old  Black  Tartarian  are  very  popular. 
Some  new  kinds  are  highly  spoken  of,  espe¬ 
cially  Windsor,  New  Black  and  Schmidt’s 
Bigarreau ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  tested  so  that  we  can  recommend 
them  without  reserve.  In  peaches,  Early 
and  Late  Crawfords  are  still  the  leading 
kinds,  Alexander  being  the  most  in  de¬ 
mand  as  a  very  early  sort,  Foster  is  also 
very  popular,  and  it  is  a  very  delightful 
peach.  There  are  many  new  varieties, 
none  of  which  we  think  will  approach  some 
of  the  older  kinds  in  quality. 

Late  peaches  are  now  in  good  demand — 
the  varieties  that  ripen  at  a  time  when  the 
earlier  peaches  have  all  been  disposed  of. 
Among  these  Hill’s  Chili  seems  to  be  very 
popular. 

Western  New  York  is  one  of  the  greatest 
fruit-growing  sections  of  the  country,  and 
we  judge  that  fruit  growing  is  only  in  its 
infancy  there.  There  seem  to  be  in  certain 
portions  of  Colorado  and  the  Northwest, 
sections  particularly  adapted  for  growing 
fruit,  and  an  increased  interest  has  been 
awakened  there,  and  great  quantities  of 
trees  have  been  sold  there  in  the  past  two 
years.  Of  course,  California  has  probably 
developed  more  rapidly  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  in  fruit-growing,  but  we  think  there 
would  be  but  very  little  demand  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  in  the  East,  if  our  own  growers 
would  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
proper  quality  for  home  consumption.  A 
general  interest  seems  to  be  awakened  in 
fruit-growing  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
inquiries  from  planters  are  very  numerous. 
Unquestionably  the  time  will  come  when 
every  family  will  consider  a  supply  of  fruit 
as  necessary  for  each  day’s  meal  as  meat, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  industry  of 
growing  fruit  trees  should  not  increase,  as 
it  has  continually  done  in  the  past. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FROM  THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

We  have  booked  considerably  more  orders 
from  nurserymen  aud  dealers  at  present 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  promises  to  be  fully  equal  to,  or  better 


than  last  spring’s.  The  amount  planted  al¬ 
ways  depends  somewhat  on  how  the  spring 
opens  and  on  the  weather  at  planting  time. 
We  have  a  general  trade  with  planters, 
sending  out  all  sizes  of  trees  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  we  have  to 
offer  a  large  list  of  varieties.  Our  trade 
seems  to  be  about  “level”  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  In  our  opinion  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
and  the  planting  of  trees  in  Michigan,  Mis 
souri  and  Kansas,  perhaps,  than  in  other 
sections.  The  bulk  of  our  trade  is  in  Ohio, 
Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  ,Of  the  larger  sizes  of 
fruit  trees  we  sell  the  most  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties :  apples,  Red  Astrachan, 
Tetofsky,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Haas, 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Fameuse,  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Pewaukee,  Wagener,  Alexander, 
Mann,  Red  Beitigheimer,  Walbridge, 
Wealthy  and  Yellow  Transparent :  among 
pears  the  call  for  Bartlett  is  far  ahead  of 
that  for  any  other  sort.  In  other  varieties 
the  greatest  demand  is  for  Clapp’s,  Anjou, 
AngoulOme,  Flemish  Beauty,  Sheldon, 
Seckel  and  Lawrence.  In  peaches,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Beer’s  Smock,  Early  and  Late  Craw¬ 
ford,  Globe,  Lemon  Free,  Stephen’s  Rare¬ 
ripe,  Salway  and  Smock’s  Free  are  among 
the  favorites.  In  cherries,  the  sour  varie¬ 
ties  are  largely  planted  for  market  pur¬ 
poses  ;  the  demand  is  for  Early  Richmond, 
English  Morello,  Large  Montmorency, 
Reine  Hortense  and  Olivet. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

FROM  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN. 

My  sales  of  grape  vines  for  spring  are 
already  very  large.  We  have  sold  many 
more  than  usual  up  to  this  date.  There 
seems  to  be  a  short  supply  of  most  of  the 
leading  varieties.  As  we  ship  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  some  varieties  take 
the  lead  in  one  locality  and  some  in  another. 
Of  Fay  Currants  we  can  never  grow  enough 
for  our  sales.  They  are  being  planted  in 
immense  quantities  for  market  purposes 
by  those  who  have  been  experimenting  with 
them  in  a  small  way.  We  have  sold  nearly 
all  our  Fay  Currants  and  could  have  sold 
50,000  more  if  we  had  had  them. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FROM  CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 

The  inquiry  for  grape-vines  and  small 
fruit  plants,  etc.,  appears  to  be  fully  up  to 
the  average  thus  far,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  the  volume  of  business 
in  this  line.  The  sales  of  Concord  grape¬ 
vines  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
kind.  Next  come  Worden,  Delaware,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Moore’s  Early,  Pocklington,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Red,  Catawba  (less  each  year)  Lady, 
Salem,  Lindley  and  Agawam  in  the  order 
named.  Of  the  newer  grapes,  Moyer, 
Eaton  and  Diamond  are  most  called  for. 
Among  red  raspberries  Cuthbert  is  gaining 
on  Marlboro,  being  less  fickle.  Shaffer  is 
also  popular.  Among  old  kinds  of  black 
raspberries,  Gregg,  Ohio  and  Tyler  lead. 
Of  the  new  sorts.  Palmer,  Nemaha,  and  Hil- 
born  come  out  ahead.  The  sale  of  strawberry 
plants  increases  each  year.  Crescent  and 
Sharpless  lead  among  the  old  kinds,  follow¬ 
ed  by  Wilson,  Downing,  Bubach,  Cloud, 
Jessie,  Warfield,  Haverland  and  Cumber¬ 
land.  In  blackberries  Snyder  and  Taylor 
lead,  followed  by  Erie,  Stone’s  Hardy,  Ag¬ 
awam,  Ancient  Briton,  Wilson  Jr.,  Lu- 
cretia  and  Kittatinny.  Lawton  is  seldom 
called  for,  and  the  merits  of  Minnewaski 
do  not  seem  to  have  become  known  yet. 
In  currants  the  Cherry  and  Victoria  lead. 
Next  are  Versaillaise,  Red  Dutch, and  White 
Grape,  the  latter,  being  seldom  planted  for 
market.  The  demand  for  Fay’s  is  such, 
that  the  supply  at  wholesale  is  already  ex¬ 
hausted.  Lee’s  is  the  favorite  black  currant. 
The  Downing  Gooseberry  is  worthy  of  its 
popularity.  Houghton  is  largely  sold  out, 
and  will  continue  a  favorite.  Industry  is 
largely  advertised  in  catalogues,  hence  the 
sales  are  large.  Next  in  popularity  are 
Smith’s,  Crown  Bob  and  Whitesmith. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROM  LEWIS  ROESCH. 

The  fall  trade  of  nursery  stock  has  been 
very  large  and  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the 
amount  sold  is  concerned.  The  prices, 
however,  have  been  quite  low  and  in  some 
kinds  hardly  remunerative.  No  doubt  this 
accounts,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  extra 
amount  sold.  In  the  vine  line  I  sell  as 
many  Concords  as  of  all  other  varieties 
taken  together,  if  not  more,  indeed.  Next 
in  demand  are  Niagara  and  Worden  ; 
next  Brighton,  Champion,  Moore’s  Early 
and  Pocklington  ;  then  Agawam,  Cottage, 
Delaware,  Duchess,  Empire  State,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ives,  Salem,  Vergennes,  Wilder,  Wy¬ 
oming  Red,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Diana, 
Early  Victor,  Elvira,  Goethe,  Iona,  Isabella, 
Jefferson,  Lady  Washington,  ^Lindley, 


Martha.  Massasoit,  Merrimac,  Norton’s 
Virginia,  Perkins,  Prentiss,  Telegraph  and 
Ulster  Prolific.  For  the  rest  on  the  list 
there  is  but  little  demand.  Only  a  scatter¬ 
ing  few  are  wanted  in  large  orders.  Of  the 
new  varieties  —  Downing,  Eaton,  Moyer, 
etc., — there  is,  of  course,  as  yet  no  demand, 
except  what  is  induced  by  bold  and  per¬ 
sistent  advertising  which  costs  all  we  get 
out  of  them,  and  whatever  the  case  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  now  it  will  pay  no¬ 
body  to  push  new  varieties  unless  he  is 
pretty  sure  that  they  are  valuable  and 
will  eventually  get  into  public  favor.  For 
Moore’s  Early,  Niagara,  Pocklington,  Ver¬ 
gennes,  Worden  and  Wyoming  Red  the 
demand  is  constantly  increasing ;  while  for 
the  wine  grapes,  such  as  Bacchus,  Clinton, 
Elvira,  Mo.  Riessling,  etc.,  the  demand  is 
growing  less  and  less  every  year.  This 
may  be  owing  to  a  smaller  demand  for 
wine,  but  probably  much  more  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  chemical  science  through  which 
wine  is  produced  from  any  and  all  kinds  of 
grapes  that  may  be  convenient,  or  from  no 
grapes  at  all.  There  is  still  considerable 
demand  for  the  old  Ives,  but  orders  for  it 
are  large  rather  than  numerous. 

In  the  small-fruit  line  the  demand  has 
been  heavy  for  currants  and  gooseberries 
which,  no  doubt,  was  largly  due  to  the 
poor  crop  of  these  plants,  the  past  season 
having  been  very  unfavorable  for  their 
growth.  The  demand  for  them  continues 
and  prices  are  firm  and  higher.  The  calls  for 
the  Cherry,  Fay’s  Prolific,  Versaillaise, 
Lee’s  Prolific,  Victoria  and  White  Grape 
C urrants  are  about  equal , and  so  are  those  for 
the  Houghton  and  Downing  Gooseberries. 
The  demands  for  other  varieties  are  fewer. 
Blackberries  are  also  in  brisk  demand.  In 
my  trade  the  Snyder  is  the  favorite,  with 
Ancient  Briton  crowding  it  closely  Straw¬ 
berries  have  sold  as  well  as  usual  the  past 
fall,  and  raspberries  rather  better;  but  in 
my  trade  the  spring  business  in  these  is  at 
least  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  the  fall 
trade,  and  I  know  this  preponderance  of 
spring  orders  is  based  on  good  sense  and 
experience.  I  think  it  very  unwise  to  rec¬ 
ommend  planting  strawberries  and  black 
raspberries  in  the  fall  (as  do  some  who 
ought  to  know  better)  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude ;  for  the  weather 
is  hardly  ever  favorable  for  them  ;  all  that 
heat  and  drought  in  the  early  fall  do  not 
use  up  a  severe  winter  is  almost  sure  to  ; 
while  at  the  South  where  the  winters  are 
mild,  late  fall— say  November— is,  by  all 
odds,  the  best  time  for  planting,  as  the 
plants  get  well  established  and  start  grow¬ 
ing  before  the  heat  and  drought  of  sum¬ 
mer  are  upon  them.  At  present  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  large  and  satisfactory  spring 
trade  is  very  bright  indeed.  This  must, 
however,  be  credited,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  unusually  mild  winter  weather  which 
constantly  reminds  people  of  spring  and 
spring  business. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FROM  COE  &  CONVERSE. 

Just  now  everything  indicates  a  brisk 
trade  in  grape-vines  and  small  fruits  this 
spring,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
money.  The  Jessie  and  Bubach  No.  5  are 
in  most  demand  among  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries,  while  Wilson,  Crescent, 
Capt.  Jack,  Sucker  State,  Park  Beauty, 
Manchester,  and  Sharpless  are  much 
wanted.  In  this  section  Sharpless  is  not 
of  much  value  owing  to  the  fact  that  cold 
nights,  even  without  frost,  blast  the  blos¬ 
soms  to  such  an  extent  that  but  very 
small  crops  can  be  grown.  Still  the  de¬ 
mand  is  good  for  the  plants  in  other  places. 
Among  red  raspberries  the  Shaffer,  Brandy¬ 
wine  and  Cuthbert  are  the  most  sought 
after.  The  Shaffer  meets  with  great  favor 
among  farmers  and  others  because  the 
bush  grows  the  same  way  as  the  black¬ 
caps,  without  suckers,  and  it  increases 
from  the  tips.  In  black-caps  the  trade  is 
good  for  Tyler,  Souhegan,  Gregg,  and 
Nemaha.  Of  blackberries  we  send  out 
probably  10  times  more  Stone’s  Hardy  than 
of  Snyder  and  Ancient  Briton  combined. 
The  Downing  and  Houghton  Gooseberries 
seem  to  be  the  most  in  demand,  with  quite 
a  call  for  the  Industry.  The  currant  trade 
is  improving  wonderfully.  Victoria,  White 
Grape,  Prince  Albert,  and  Fay  are  finding 
ready  sale.  Dewberry  culture  by  the 
masses  has,  so  far,  failed  to  be  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  leading  varieties  now  are 
Bartell’s  Mammoth  and  Lucretia.  The 
cold,  backward  season  of  1889  showed 
planters  the  desirability  of  planting  more 
largely  of  early  kinds  of  grapes.  Moore’s 
Early,  Worden,  Concord  aud  Brighton 
take  the  lead  in  the  quantity  of  vines 
planted,  and  such  varieties  as  Wilder, 
Salem,  Vergennes,  Agawam,  Delaware, 


Duchess,  Massasoit,  Niagara,  Lady,  etc., 
follow  in  smaller  lots. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

FROM  FRANK  FORD  &  SONS. 

From  present  indications  the  demand 
seems  to  be  better  for  nursery  stock  than  for 
a  few  years  past.  Of  early  apples  we  sell 
more  of  the  Colton  than  of  the  rest,  with  a 
few  Yellow  Transparents,  Early  Harvests 
and  Red  Astrachans.  Among  fall  apples, 
Ohio  Nonpareil  and  Maiden’s  Blush  come 
first  and  among  winter  sorts  Baldwin  takes 
the  lead.  Northern  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Belmont,  Grimes’3  Golden  and  Ben  Davis 
are  also  among  the  most  salable.  In  pears, 
Bartlett  comes  first,  there  being  scarcely  an 
order  without  it.  Keiffer  sells  readily  as 
we  have  always  considered  it  one  of  our 
best  pears,  all  things  considered,  and  we 
have  always  spoken  well  of  it.  Flemish 
Beauty,  Sheldon,  Seckel  and  Lawrence  lead 
all  others  with  these  exceptions.  Among 
peaches,  Ellison’s  Seedling  is  selling 
well,  Smock,  Wheatland,  Crawford’s  Early 
and  Late,  Red-cheek  Melocoton,  Oldmixon, 
and  Yellow  St.  John’s  or  Yellow  Rareripe 
are  leading  the  others.  In  cherries,  the 
Early  Richmond  takes  the  lead,  followed 
by  Large  Montmorency,  Reine  Hortense, 
Louis  Phillippe,  Black  Tartarian,  Rock- 
port,  Napoleon  and  Governor  Wood.  We 
sell  more  in  Indiana  than  elsewhere,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Missouri  following. 

Ravenna,  Ohio. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  FREEZE. 

The  cold  wave  which  swept  over  the 
South  on  March  4,  did  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  early  truck  and  fruits,  but 
the  destruction  was  only  partial  and 
strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  much 
of  the  injured  crop  would  recover  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  produce  a  partial  yield  at  least. 
But  last  Sunday  morning,  a  still  colder  wave 
devastated  that  region,  and  completed  the 
work  of  destruction.  At  Charleston  the 
thermometer  fell  in  12  hours  from  70  to  24 
degrees  and  every  green  thing  was  destroy¬ 
ed.  The  truck  and  fruits  were  far  advanc¬ 
ed  owing  to  the  unusually  mild  season, 
and  the  loss  amounts  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dr liars.  In  this  city 
the  effects  are  apparent  in  increased 
prices  of  Southern  products.  Straw¬ 
berries,  which  one  week  ago  ranged  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  quart,  now  range  from 
20  cents  for  the  poorest  up  to  60  cents  for 
the  best.  Bermuda  potatoes  now  sell  for 
$9  to  $10  per  barrel,  an  advance  of  two 
dollars.  Pease  and  string  beans  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $6  per  crate  for  the  best,  and 
other  vegetables  in  proportion.  Of  course 
the  prices  matter  little  to  those  whose 
truck  is  all  destroyed,  but  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  anything  to  ship,  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  advantage.  At 
ruling  prices,  only  the  wealthy  buy  this 
produce,  and  they  require  everything  of 
the  best,  so  extra  pains  should  be  taken  to 
grade  and  pack  everything  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  thus  insuring  quick  sales  at 
handsome  prices. 


NOTES. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  seen  or  used  a 
“Cyclone  chura.”  We  assume  that  it  is 
one  of  the  modern  inventions  in  which  it  is 
claimed  butter  can  be  made  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  We  have  tried  three  of  these 
affairs  and  do  not  care  to  try  another. 
They  make  a  so-called  butter  fast  enough, 
but  it  is  stuff  without  color,  without  grain, 
and  without  sale.  Men  who  produce  good 
butter  have  little  use  for  a  chum  with  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  rapid  churning. 
Some  of  the  rapid-churning  people  point  to 
the  “Butter  Extractor”  as  a  proof  that 
their  slashers  are  correct  in  principle.  A 
moment’s  thought  should  show  them  that 
in  the  extractor  the  heavier  solids— not  the 
butter  fats— are  thrown  about  so  violently. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  surprised  that  some  of 
our  implement  dealers  do  not  introduce 
the  English  “  Strawsonizer  ”  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  machine  for  distribut¬ 
ing  fertilizers,  poisonous  mixtures  or  sand. 
It  works  on  the  principle  of  an  air  blast, 
forcing  the  substances  to  be  distributed 
out  through  tubes  by  means  of  a  revolving 
fan.  It  ought  to  sell  in  this  country. 

It  is  reported  that  about  800,000  tons  of 
cotton  seed  have  been  crushed  this  season 
at  the  South.  Most  of  this  product  will  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  still  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  meal  to  be  used  for  feeding 
dairy  cattle.  This  meal  is  now  supplied  by 
all  the  leading  feed  dealers.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  it  outside  of 
the  large  cities. 
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A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 


IX. 

Photographing  a  mountaineer  family ; 
mountain  cabins ;  original  names. 


MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 


One  day  I  went  with  the  laddie  and  his 
“  tripod” — for  we  now  and  then  indulged 
in  amateur  photography — to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  typical  mountain  cabin.  We  had 
previously  captured  in  the  town  a  group 
of  mountaineers  who  seemed  pleased  to  be 
photographed  after  having  been  assured 
that  it  would  cost  nothing.  Three  of 
them  were  women,  all  of  whom  used  tobac¬ 
co  in  one  form  or  another,  and  I  persuaded 
a  man  to  stand  up  with  them.  He  seemed 
to  have  some  idea  that  he  ought  to  look  as 
well  as  possible  and  took  off  his  hat ;  one  of 
the  women  asked  another  to  give  her  some 
“terbacker,”  evidently  to  steady  hernerves 
for  the  occasion,  but  none  of  them  mani¬ 
fested  the  slightest  desire  to  improve  their 
appearance,  and  I  had  no  wish  that  they 
should.  One  of  these  women  lived  in  the 
cabin  we  set  out  to  photograph,  and  when, 
after  following  a  trail  which  led  for  half  a 
mile  from  the  highway,  we  came  upon  it, 
and  she  saw  us  coming,  she  came  out,  gave 
us  a  very  cordiai  greeting,  and  invited  us 
into  the  house.  When  we  told  her  that  we 
had  come  to  take  a  picture  of  the  house, 
she  expressed  her  pleasure  and  evidently 
tried  to  entertain  us  to  the  best  of  her  abil¬ 
ity.  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  offered  me ; 
there  seemed  to  be  but  three,  all  told,  and 
the  population  in  the  room  required  a  dozen 
at  least.  A  fine  wood  fire  was  blazing  in 
the  chimney  and  our  hostess,  who  gave  her 
name  as  “Geecreasy  Lithy  W — ’’(she 
couldn’t  spell  it,  and  “Geecreasy”  was 
probably  a  corruption  of  Lucretia)  said 
that  she  did  all  the  cooking  over  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  that  she  did  not  like  a  stove. 

There  were  no  andirons  or  crane.  There 
were  no  windows  ;  a  door  in  each  side  let  in 
light,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  us  to  photograph  the  interior. 
There  was  a  bed  in  each  of  two  corners — 
hard,  dirty-looking  bunks— and  a  shelf 
against  the  wall  between  the  beds  held  some 
folded  bedding.  Evidently  the  feather  bed 
which  most  mountaineers  have,  was  here 
lacking.  A  narrow  stair-way  led  from  one 
corner  to  a  loft  where  Geecreasy  said  she 
had  a  loom,  and  she  showed  me  a  petticoat 
which  she  had  made  from  the  raw  material 
of  cotton  and  wool — quite  a  pretty  one,  the 
materials  having  been  colored  red  and 
black,  and  woven  in  checks.  She  sewed 
very  well.  She  said  that  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  had  died  and  she  had  her  children  to 
care  tor,  which  explained  the  presence  of 
several  youngsters.  They  were  each  clad 
in  a  single  cotton  garment,  which,  like 
their  mostly  uncovered  bodies,  were  filthy 
from  dirt  of  long  accumulation.  They 
looked  fairly  healthy,  however,  much  as  they 
must  at  times  have  suffered  for  wholesome 
food  and  sufficient  clothing.  The  summer 
climate  is  not  a  hot  one,  the  maximum 
temperature  for  August  1889,  being  76  6  10 
Fahrenheit,  the  hottest  day  of  the  summer 
being  82  8-40  degrees,  the  highest  recorded 
temperature  at  any  time  85  degrees.  Be¬ 
tween  the  open  fire,  the  sun,  and  “  being 
used  to  it,”  the  children  probably  thought 
that  they  were  warm  enough.  One  of  the 
little  creatures  tried  at  intervals  to  sing, 
and  she  had  a  very  sweet  voice.  I  asked 
her  grandmother  where  she  had  heard  sing¬ 
ing,  and  she  said  that  the  preacher  when 
he  came  sang  and  prayed,  and  the  little 
girl  had  learned  to  pray  too.  The  whole  fam¬ 
ily  seemed  very  proud  of  their  church  which 
was  near-by;  it  had  cost  $110,  and  was 
Presbyterian.  Most  of  them  drank  and 
swore,  nevertheless. 

Every  moment  after  our  arrival  the  pop¬ 
ulation  increased,  presumably  from  the 
cabins  round  about,  in  which  were  quar¬ 
tered  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family 
which  had  married  and  settled  here — some 
40  or  50  in  all.  I  wrote  down  the  names  of 
some  of  the  children  of  all  ages  up  to  20 
(none  could  spell  their  names)  Zigcurtis; 
Rachel  Geecreasy;  Mary  Texana;  Jims 
Thomas;  Dora  Matilda;  Ida  Rathelder; 
Becky  ;  Bashy  ;  Belzoro  ;  Perella  Caroli¬ 
na  ;  Marget  Dakorah ;  and  Mindy.  A 
daughter-in-law  was  nursing  a  boy  baby 
which  was  not  yet  named,  and  as  she  said 
she  did  not  know  what  to  call  it,  I  suggest¬ 
ed  Benjamin  , Harrison,  and  as  the  family 
were  Republicans  (the  district  in  which 


Highlands  is  located,  had  recently  elected 
a  Republican  as  its  member  of  Congress), 
she  seemed  pleased  with  the  suggestion, 
one  of  the  boys  being  already  named  George 
Washington. 

The  laddie  stood  by  my  chair  while  I 
talked,  evidently  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 
for  he  had  never  before  seen  “  how  the 
other  half  of  the  world  lives,”  although 
wincing  internally  when  some  of  the  dirt- 
scaled  “  kids  ”  came  too  near  him.  There 
was  a  dog  or  two  in  the  room,  and  I  knew 
from  various  creeping  sensations  that  we 
would  carry  away  souvenirs  in  the  form 
of  fleas.  The  room  was  not  disorderly,  for 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  be  disordered, 
except  the  inhabitants,  and  they  followed 
us  out  as  far  as  the  porch,  where  w'e  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  adjust  the  camera.  The  father 
of  one  branch  of  the  family,  (a  very  good- 
looking,  white-haired  man)  told  me  that 
he  had  built  the  house, — it  was  of  hewn 
logs  —  and  when  the  chimney  was  built 
(stones  laid  in  clay)  it  was  “  plumb  close 
agin’  the  house,”  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Charleston  earthquake,  it  was  separated 
from  it  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three 
inches.  He  told  me  that  they  had  two 
cows,  and  that  a  few  years  before  he  had 
sold  some  land  for  $1,000.  Chickens  and 
pigs  played  about  the  door,  and  on  the  porch 
which  extended  the  length  of  the  cabin — 
perhaps  15  feet — was  chained  a  dog,  while 
from  15  to  20  members  of  the  family  sat 
down  or  stood  up,  quite  filling  the  porch 
with  a  very  squalid  and  yet  picturesque 
group.  The  grandmother  and  one  of  the 
grandfathers  lighted  their  pipes;  the 
daughter-in-law  nursed  her  baby,  and  as  a 
final  touch  to  the  picture,  other  members 
of  the  family  came  in  with  an  ox-team  and 
load  of  wood,  and  stopped  near  the  chim¬ 
ney  :  and  so  we  took  “two  views”  of  the 
whole  curious  scene,  with  tall  hemlocks  as 
a  background.  The  human  beings  all  sat 
as  still  as  statues,  and  not  one  of  them 
came  near  the  camera  to  ask  questions 
about  it.  Their  curiosity  was  utterly  stolid, 
if  they  had  any  whatever.  The  half  dozen 
adult  men  about  the  cabin  had  no  apparent 
occupation — the  whole  lot  seemed  to  be  as 
devoid  of  impulse,  curiosity,  vivacity,  in¬ 
terest  and  gayety  as  so  many  vegetables,  of 
which  their  “garden”  was  painfully 
empty.  Only  one  of  the  men  looked  bad, 
and  he,  a  stout,  robust  fellow,  would  I 
imagine,  shoot  a  “revenue”  without 
hesitation,  if  the  circumstances  suited  him. 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial 
Tubes,  no  better  remedy  can  be  found 
than  “Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  everywhere,  25  cents.—  Adv. 


iiu Oman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


“Does  each  day  upon  its  wing 
Its  appointed  burden  bring  1 
Load,  it  not  besides  with  sorrow 
That  belongeth  to  to-morrow. 

When  by  God  the  heart  is  riven 
Strength  ispromised,  strength, 

•  is  given: 

But  for  e-date  the  day  of  woe 
A  nd  alone  thou  bear’st  the  blow.” 

■* 

*  ■* 

WE  never  see  a  woman  curling  her 
hair  with  hot  irons  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  which  is 
certainly  a  very  injurious  one.  The  hot 
irons  sear  the  hair,  making  it  dry  and  brit¬ 
tle,  and,  if  some  good  authorities  are  to  be 
believed,  it  often  causes  premature  whiten¬ 
ing  into  the  bargain.  If  the  hair  must  be 
curled  artificially,  use  papers  in  preference 
to  anything  else.  They  at  least  will  prove 
harmless — unless  the  wearer  comes  down¬ 
stairs  in  the  morning  wearing  this  slattern¬ 
ly  coiffure.  According  to  our  ideas,  wear¬ 
ing  curl-papers  around  the  house  is  fully  as 
reprehensible  as  to  come  to  breakfast 
attired  in  one’s  night-gown. 

* 

*  * 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  a  few  sen¬ 
sible  words  to  say  about  the  “  wrapper 
habit.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  constant 
indulgence  in  wrappers  does  tend  to  make 
a  woman  untidy.  When  she  begins  to  like 
a  wrapper  because  she  can  throw  it  on  in  a 
hurry  she  is  likely  to  be  careless  in  all  the 
details  of  her  toilet,  and  with  that  careless¬ 
ness  she  is  pretty  sure  to  become  a  slattern. 
Wrappers  are  certainly  useful,  but  we 
never  believe  in  them  as  the  only  house- 


dress  for  a  woman  who  does  all  her  own 
work,  as  a  wrapper  so  soon  begins  to  look 
draggled  if  worn  when  about  rough  work, 
and  a  shabby  wrapper  is  certainly  the  most 
forlorn  garment  one  can  wear.  Let  the 
house  dress  be  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
always  trim  and  neat. 

„  * 

*  + 

Mending  does  not  seem  nearly  so  for¬ 
midable  when  all  necessary  appliances  are 
at  baud.  But  to  pick  up  a  well-filled  mend¬ 
ing  basket,  to  find  one  is  short  of  needles, 
or  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  right 
color  in  darning-cotton,  makes  the  work 
anything  but  delightful.  The  best  rule, 
when  buying  stockings  or  undergarments, 
is  to  make  a  point  of  purchasing,  at  the 
same  time,  cotton  to  match.  A  majority 
of  us  now  wear  black  hosiery  entirely,  and 
naturally,  black  darning  cotton  will  be 
kept  on  hand  ;  but  where  the  stockings  are 
not  all  solid  colors,  different  tints  of 
cotton  will  be  needed  to  make  a  neat  patch. 
Personally,  we  have  always  had  a  fondness 
for  stocking  mending ;  it  seems  as  desirable 
in  its  way  as  embroidery,  but  every  one 
does  not  so  regard  this  prosaic  employ¬ 
ment.  But  to  a  great  many  women  the 
ability  to  darn  quickly  and  well  will  be 
more  serviceable  than  some  trifling  but  or¬ 
namental  accomplishment. 

■* 

*  * 

Looking  at  some  “  cluttered-up  ”  house¬ 
holds  we  are  reminded  of  the  philanthropic 
Mrs.  Jellyby’s  family,  who,  if  they  had 
possessed  the  entire  space  of  St.  Paul’s  for 
a  habitation,  would  only  have  found  it  to 
be  so  much  more  room  to  be  untidy  in. 
People  who  are  untidy  in  a  small  house  are 
likely  to  be  still  more  untidy  in  a  big  one. 
Few  of  us  can  always  achieve  that  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine  of  a  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place.  The  first  part 
of  the  saying  is  about  as  far  as  a  good 
many  of  us  get.  But  there  is  no  question 
of  its  being  the  only  rule  for  comfortable 
housekeeping.  Take  a  small  sitting-room, 
distribute  about  it  two  or  three  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  box  of  toys,  a  work-basket,  a  few  un¬ 
mended  stockings,  and  perhaps  a  hat  or 
coat,  and  what  a  miserably  untidy  place  it 
looks.  Nor  is  it  right  for  the  house-mother 
to  go  about  picking  up  after  the  careless 
ones.  Let  each  member  of  the  household 
learn  that  things  must  always  be  bestowed 
in  their  proper  places,  without  trusting  to 
the  one  tireless  worker  to  straighten  things 
up.  The  boys  who  always  expect  mother 
to  do  their  tidying  up  grow  into  the  men 
who  must  be  waited  on  so  constantly  by 
their  wives. 

•ft 

*  * 

NoR.is  it  only  the  boys  who  need  a  lec¬ 
ture  in  this  respect.  How  many  girls  we 
know  who  slam  down  their  hats  and  jack¬ 
ets  on  removing  them,  without  a  thought 
of  laying  them  away.  How  often  the  best 
frock  is  carelessly  put  aside,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  shaken  out  and  put  in  the  closet  or 
press.  And  then  they  wonder  that  their 
clothes  so  soon  look  shabby.  A  well-cared- 
for  garment  will  outlast  two  that  are  just 
slammed  around,  and  next  to  getting  good 
clothes  comes  taking  care  of  them.  It  costs 
no  more  to  be  neat  than  the  reverse  and 
saves  a  good  deal  of  friction. 


Creamerymen. — If  you  have  never  used 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  be  sure 
and  try  it  at  once.  Every  package  warrant¬ 
ed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  the  most 
natural  June  tint  and  the  strongest  Color 
made. — Adv. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


IT  is  the  moment  that  our  resolution 
seems  about  to  become  irrevocable — 
when  the  fatal  iron  gates  are  about  to  close 
upon  us — that  tests  our  strength . 

Those  men  of  the  world  who  go  through 
it  in  armor,  defend  themselves  from  quite 

as  much  good  as  evil . 

The  way  to  wealth  is  as  plain  as  the  way 
to  market ;  it  depends  chiefly  on  two  words 

— industry  and  frugality. . . . . 

I  THINK  that  there  is  success  in  all  honest 
endeavor,  and  that  there  is  some  victory 
gained  in  every  gallant  struggle  that  is 

made . 

I  THINK  there  will  be  some  laughing  in 
heaven.  I  think  men  will  laugh  when  they 
look  back  and  see  how  many  things  they 
thought  were  troubles,  were  not  troubles. . 

It  is  right  to  begin  with  the  obligations 
of  home — no  other  duties  can  possibly  be 

substituted  for  them . 

Take  care  to  bo  an  economist  in  prosperity . 
There  is  no  lour  of  your  bolus  one  in  adversity. 


PENNSYLVANIA  NOTES. 


The  Conemaugh  flood ;  natural  gas  for 
fuel. 

NEAR  us  is  the  Conemaugh  River  made 
memorable  by  the  Johnstown  flood. 
The  papers  at  the  time  gave  a  vivid  des¬ 
cription  of  the  disaster.  The  extent  of  this 
was  about  the  only  thing  that  was  not  ex¬ 
aggerated,  as  half  could  not  be  told.  It 
was  actually  worse  than  the  papers  pic¬ 
tured  it.  There  never  was  a  more  exciting 
time  along  the  river  than  during  the  week 
following  the  flood.  Almost  every  town 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  had  some  friend 
or  relative  in  the  doomed  city.  Just  think 
of  4,000  persons  hurled  into  eternity  by  the 
maddened,  raging  waters.  The  river  was 
full  of  wreckage:  every  thing  imaginable. 
Several  bodies  were  found  near  here.  Two 
weeks  after,  a  dear  little  baby  boy  was  found 
by  accident  in  a  field  among  some  briars, 
and  hundreds  of  other  bodies  are  covered 
up  among  the  sand  and  rubbish  along  the 
shores.  I  live  about  eight  miles  from 
Grapeville  and  Murrayville,  the  great  na¬ 
tural  gas-producing  district  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  or  I  might  say  of  the  world. 
About  900  feet  from  our  house  a  natural 
gas-pipe  line  passes  to  several  towns  beyond 
us.  It  is  tapped  and  a  three  quarter  inch 
pipe  conducts  the  gas  to  a  regulator  locat¬ 
ed  about  15  feet  from  the  house.  The  reg¬ 
ulator  regulates  the  pressure  from  high 
pressure  on  the  main  line  down  to  low  pres¬ 
sure— four  ounces— which  is  the  pressure  at 
which  it  is  about  safe  to  consume  the  gas 
in  the  house.  From  the  regulator  a  two- 
inch  pipe  conducts  the  gas  into  the  cellar. 
This  tapers  off  to  a  one  inch  pipe,  from 
which  a  half-ince  pipe  branches  off  to  each 
fire  and  one-quarter  inch  pipe  to  each  jet 
or  light.  We  have  all  the  gas  we  can  use 
through  the  building  (eight  rooms)  for 
light  and  fuel  and  aLo  in  the  cellar, spring- 
house  and  bake-oven.  There  is  no  carrying 
in  of  coal  or  carrying  out  of  ashes,  no  pok¬ 
ing  of  fires,  no  dust,  or  kindling  of  fires,  or 
getting  up  some  morning  to  find  the  fires 
out  and  shiver  with  the  cold.  The  gas  is 
safe  and  easily  attended  to  and  is  a  saving 
of  labor  and  one  of  the  greatest  conveni¬ 
ences  of  modern  times.  1  wish  all  the  Ru¬ 
ral  readers  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  ; 
for  our  lot  as  farmers  as  a  general  thing  is 
a  hard  one — long  hours  and  poor  pay  for 
the  amount  of  money  invested.  w.  s. 


A  HINT  FOR  CARPET  BUYERS. 

WHEN  I  bought  my  last  carpet,  I  had 
before  me  the  prospect  of  moving 
quite  frequently,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  buy  one  large 
enough  for  a  moderate  sized  room,  nearly 
square,  and  then  get  a  border  to  go  all 
around  it.  The  scheme  works  finely.  It 
is  more  troublesome  to  take  up  and  put 
down  such  a  carpet,  because  to  sew  the 
border  fast  to  the  carpet  would  be  to  lose 
all  the  advantages  ;  but  I  find  that  1  can 
make  it  fit  almost  any  room  perfectly.  If 
the  room  is  longer  than  the  body  of  the  car¬ 
pet,  I  can  extend  the  covering  by  the  bor¬ 
der  at  one  end,  or  at  both,  if  necessary.  If 
it  is  larger  all  around,  the  bordering  will 
extend  the  cover  all  around,  either  a  few 
inches,  more  or  less,  or  its  entire  width.  If 
the  room  is  small  the  border  can  be  laid 
over  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  all  around,  or 
it  may  be  laid  aside  entirely,  for  a  change. 
The  border  becomes  an  advantage  also 
where  the  Buffalo  Moth  is  abundant,  as  it 
may  be  cheaper  than  the  carpet,  or  of  a 
material  not  so  congenial  to  the  pests,  and 
is  at  the  edge  where  the  insects  work  most. 
Of  course  oue  doesn’t  fancy  a  border  of 
cheaper  material  thau  the  carpet,  but  it  is 
better  thau  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  floor 
entirely  carpetless,  as  some  have  been 
driveu  to  do  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
these  destructive  pests.  penny-wise. 


liuLOGNA  SAUSAGES. 

O.  I >.  B.,  Nashville,  lnd. — Can  anybody 
give  a  good  lecipe  for  making  bolognas  ? 


£UijscclUmcou;& 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

W  hen  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Cast  oris 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castonu 
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Ans. — No  two  bologna-makers  here  seem 
to  have  the  same  formula,  and  they  do  not 
?eem  inclined  to  impart  any  positive  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  their  methods.  The  meat  is 
cooked,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  any 
other  seasoning  desired  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  maker  :  it  is  then  stuffed  into  skins  and 
smoked.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any 
readers  who  have  had  experience  in  making 
bolognas  add  anything  to  the  foregoing. 

Picking  Ducks.  -In  answer  to  Mrs.  H.F.  N. 
who  inquires  with  regard  to  picking  ducks 
and  geese  alive,  I  would  say :  Don’t  do  it. 
It  is  simply  barbarous  to  pull  the  feathers 
and  quite  unnecessary.  Take  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors  or  small  shears — those  with 
blunt  ends  are  best — and  clip  the  feathers 
from  the  bird,  leaving  the  stems,  which 
would  be  no  improvement  to  the  bedding. 
The  feathers  will  be  almost  as  light  as  down 
and  not  so  liable  to  become  rancid. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  tobacco  habit  so  well 
discussed.  I  think  if  mothers  and  sisters 
were  more  decided  in  their  teachings 
against  this  disgusting  vice  so  many  would 
not  practice  it.  A  reader. 


SOME  GOOD  HOMELY  NOTIONS. 


Rnskin  says  :  “Our  God  is  a  household 
God,  as  well  as  a  Heavenly  One.”  Did  you 
ever  think  of  that  ?  Was  that  dust  on  that 
sofa  ?  And  is  not  that  a  finger-print  on 
that  door  ? 

Your  hired  man  says  there  are  bed-bugs 
in  his  room.  Probably  he  is  right,  and  so 
you  had  better  varnish  the  furniture  in  his 
chamber.  Bugs  abominate  varnish,  and 
it  is  cheap. 

Is  it  economy  to  buy  one  10-cent  calico 
dress,  or  two  five-cent  dresses  ?  It  all  de¬ 
pends  on  whether  you  make  them  yourself, 
or  whether  .you  hire  the  work  done.  The 
odds  are  great. 

Why  eleven  eggs  in  angel  cake  ?  Why 
not  10  or  12,  as  well  as  1 1  ?  Little  eggs  or 
large  ones,  there  is  always  the  one  number 
until  it  really  makes  one  feel  superstitious. 

What !  did  I  understand  aright  ?  Did 
your  husband  say  that  his  wife  aljvaysdoej 
the  milking  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  is  all  right, 
but  as  a  general  thing  housekeeping  and 
barnkeeping  are  two  thin  gs. 

Never  stand  in  your  kitchen  door  and 
throw  out  your  dish-water.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  disease  germs  will  spring  up 
there.  At  least,  weeds  will  grow  there,  and 
grow  thriftily,  too. 

If  you  can  have  a  trough  or  tile  from 
your  buttery  to  the  swill-barrel  in  the  hog- 
house,  you  can  directly  empty  the  skim- 
milk  as  you  skim  it.  It  has  been  done,  and 
works  nicely. 

Do  not  despise  the  use  of  the  scraps  of 
meat,  you  can  get  them  of  the  butchers  for 
a  comparative  trifle,  and  of  course,  they 
are  as  nutritious  as  the  most  expensive  cuts. 

When  your  girls  are  talking  about  what 
their  life-work  is  to  be,  give  them  a  good 
substantial  corner-stone  for  their  castle,  by 
saying:  “Be  good  housekeepers.” 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  in¬ 
digestion  are  the  inordinate  use  of  too  long- 
infused  tea,  especially  without  other  food, 
and  in  excess.  In  plain  words,  this  is  self¬ 
poisoning. 

Hasty  pudding  requires  not  less  than  four 
hours’ cooking  at  212  degrees,  to  be  diges¬ 
tible.  If  not  so  cooked,  it  is  not  mastered 
by  the  stomach,  and  becomes  an  irritant. 

No  scientist  contends  that  oatmeal  is 
more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour,  but  it  is 
a  better  producer  of  bone,  and  its  large 
proportion  of  fat  renders  it  a  better 
balanced  food. 

Yes,  ma’am,  your  ground  is  a  good  one. 
You  should  take  all  the  care  of  the  poultry, 
and  if  there  is  any  profit  in  it,  that  is  yours 
by  right.  Tell  him  that  you  are  the  hen- 
nist. 

Saving  and  spending  are  opposite  quali¬ 
ties, but  in  buying  provisions  for  the  house¬ 
hold  it  may  be  saving  to  spend  liberally, 
and  one  may  spend  when  saving. 

Try  this:  The  next  time  you  .make 
an  apple  pie,  make  it  without  sweetening 
it,  and  when  it  is  done,  remove  the  upper 
crust  and  add  the  sugar.  The  flavor  is 
superior. 

Why,  yes,  you  ought  to  mend  the 
horse-blankets  for  the  men  folks,  but  do 
you  know  that  it  is  not  woman’s  work  to 
oil  the  harness,  as  some  women  with 
mistaken  ideas  of  duty  do. 

Shall  the  children  study  their  school  les¬ 
sons  at  home  ?  They  should.  When  ? 
Not  at  night,  but  by  preference  in  the 
morning  before  or  after  breakfast. 


Is  it  better  to  buy  sugar  by  the  dollar’s- 
worth,  or  to  buy  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  ?  All  things  considered,  we  think 
that  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  Don’t 
you  P 

If  you,  a  Protestant,  have  a  Catholic  in 
your  family,  remember  it.  Have  no  meat 
on  Fridays.  Encourage  his  or  her  going 
to  mass.  Do  not  speak  a  word  against 
the  religion. 

Let  the  hired  help  read  your  agricultural 
papers,  if  they  want  to.  It  must  do  them 
as  much  good  as  it  does  you,  and  the  more 
good  it  does,  so  much  the  better  it  is  for 
your  interests. 

Bad  cookery  is  doing  as  much  injury  as 
bad  whisky,  and  is  the  bane  of  our  age. 
Intemperance  in  the  eating  of  soggy  cake 
and  undone  pie,  is  an  evil  that  demands  a 
Father  Mathew. 

If  home  is  ruled  according  to  God’s  law, 
and  the  next  guest  should  prove  to  be  an 
angel,  he  would  not  find  himself  out  of  his 
own  element.  Did  you  ever  entertain  an 
angel  ? 

To  stain  floors  a  dark  tint,  so  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  woods  of  greater  cost,  is  easy.  Slop 
grease  around,  splash  the  dish-water  as  a 
second  coat,  and  then  add  sour  milk. 

The  best  of  bread  is  none  too  good  for 
toast,  and  it  is  the  miserablest  economy  to 
try  to  “make  nice  toast”  of  sour  heavy 
slices.  And  serve  toast  hot,  and  not  in  a 
covered  dish. 

Governor  Hill  says :  “  It  would  seem  that 
everything  that  we  eat  is  adulterated.” 
That  is  too  sweeping,  Governor.  Dine  out 
with  a  farmer,  and  dare  to  say  that  to  your 
hostess  ! 

In  Spain  all  confiscated  wines,  food,  and 
provisions  are  distributed  to  charitable 
institutions,  “If,”(says  the  law,)“  they  are 
adulterated  so  as  to  be  injurious  to  health.” 

Simmering  at  ISO  degrees  is  preferable, 
in  cooking  meats,  to  boiling  at  212  degrees. 
Much  heat  is  wasted  in  raising  water  to 
needlessly  high  temperatures  in  cooking. 

A  farmer’s  wife  ought  to  know  how 
much  the  cows  and  the  horses  are  worth 
for  if  they  are  for  sale  and  a  buyer  comes 
along,  she  is  as  shrewd  as  her  husband  is. 

When  a  man  hires  out  for  the  season,  or 
even  for  a  day, he  should  know  whom  he  is 
working  for,  whether  it  is  the  farmer,  or 
his  wife,  or  some  of  the  children,  or  all  to¬ 
gether.  L.  C.  M. 


Dairymans’  Account  Book 


The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It  gives  ruled 
pages  for  daily  record  of  milk  yield,  butter  made, 
and  sales  for  12  months:  convenient  size,  nicely 
printed  and  bound  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Im 
proved  Butter  Color,  will  send  a  copy  free  to  any 
butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing  stamp.  Also 
sample  of  their  Butter  Color  to  those  who  have 
never  used  it. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doe  sn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  ,  Potsdam,  X.  Y. 


16  Name goods desireilggBggt 

U  MFG.  CO..  145  X.  *th 


COMBINING  5  ARTICLES^ 

.OF  FURNITURE  IN 


1  retail  at  the  lowest 
ladle  factory  pricer,  and 
)  goods  to  be  paid  for  on 
very.  Send  stamp  tor 


Automatic  Brake 

Coaehea  FREE 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 
TO  HIRE. 
SPECIAL  FREE 
a,  DELIVERY. 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


25  CTS.FOR  Sl.SOWORTH. 


«  Y  our  own  name  tn  beautiful  type  on  *elf- 

tsking  Pocket  Stamp,  in  neat  metal  cue,, 
highly  nickel-plated  [regular  price, 75 eta) . ' 

1  elegant  Guinea  Gold  Badgt.  about  four 
times  the  sixe  shown  here,  handsomely  engraved  with  any  ini¬ 
tial  desired  (regular  price,  75  eta.).  100  popular  senses  and  16 
complete  stories  by  the  most  famous  writers.  To  introduce  will 
send  the  entire  lot  in  neat  box  for  25  eta.  Clubs  of  five,  $1. 
a  teed  or  money  refunded.  Mention  paper.  Address,  NASSAU 
3YELTY  WORKS,  5S  &  «>  Pulton  St ,  New  York. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  ii 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GAKDINEK  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Wullloa  Hill.  V.  J 


ghterellanrousi  gulmtisintj. 


The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cough-cures  no  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayej’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in- 
tertere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

•‘Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
iiie  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so.  and,  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.”— L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Bkecham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  tc  ootaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate. line  (.this 

sized  type,  11  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertiep ,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occup;  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . .  ,  . 25  “ 

►'referred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  h  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prior  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  la 


Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *3.04  (12a.  6d.) 

France .  3.64  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.08  (29*  f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y 

as  second  o1  a»»  mail  matter 


•  For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  TH0S.BEECHA  TI,  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  l/'MTKD  STATES,  »US  A  sur  CANAX.  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beechara’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  jirst.  (Please  mention  this  paper.* 


T&m#,  and  glante. 


ECKERT’S  Send  for  our 
GARDEN  1890 
SEEDS.  Catalogue! 

which  we  mall  free  to  all  Lur¬ 
ch  asers  of  seeds.  It  contains 
a  complete  list  of  everything 
hat  is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
nd  Flower  Seeds.  Select 
Field  Seeds.  Seed  Potatoes 
Bui  bs,  Plants,  &c..  &c. 

WM.  C.  BECKERT. 

SEEDSMAN, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GRAPE  VINES 


;lwt3  of  Best  anility.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  asd  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
Varieties.  Se.td  for  Price  List. 

BUS.?.  A  SON  &  MEISSNSB.  Bushberg,  Mo. 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 
AddresaW.S.  LITTLE, 

Rochester,  N.Y 
NEW  end  RARE,  OLD  end  RELIABLE.  Both 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines.  Clematis, 
Rhododendrons,  etc.  Two  illustrated  catalogues  Gc. 
Free  to  cnstoioers.  Wholesale  List,  FREE. 


F*  WILD  * 

i  riu/ppe 

Hardy  ORNAMENTALS 

Ins  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
UINES,  FERNS, 

,  ORCHIDS.BULtSS. 
“Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
’j;4Nii7colored  plate,  10c.,  which 
it"  *Tnay  be  deducted  from  1st  order. 
JGILLETT  &  HOBSFOKI),  Southwicb ,  Mass. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  T rees, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  ?o0  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Painesviile,  Ohio- 


Established 

1864. 


DAVENPORT’S 
SEED  POTATO 

HEADQUARTERS 
124  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

;  We  have  the  finest  P.  E.  Island 
Rose  and  EarlyHebrons 
in  the  U.  S„  being  the  only 
importers  of  this  stock  in  r  ini’! - 
tielphia.  They  lead  all  other 
Rose  and  Hebrons  iD  earli¬ 
ness,  yield  and  beauty.  Try  the 
Early  Thoroughbred  —  a 
renewal  of  the  Early  Rose,  with 
all  its  old-time  vigor — a  full  i  ettk 
earlier.  Early  \\  liite  Ohio— 
seedling  of  White  Peach  Blow- 
combines  the  table  qua  ityof  Snow 
Flake  with  heavy  yield  of  Peerless. 
Other  standard  kinds— State  oi  .Maine,  White 
Stars,  .Mam moth  Pearls,  Ac.  Remember  all  our 
stock  is  grown  in  the  far  North,  and  prices 
the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Send  for  Catalogue 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  haskcH 
or  s  cent  stamp  for  sample- 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  LX* 
Detroit.  Diciu 
Mention  this  paper. 


uiVEN  AWAY, 

Do  you  love  Flowers?  Then  send  lOe. 
for  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  enlarged,, 
ftill  of  fine  engravings,  superb  col¬ 
ored  Illustration*  and  floral  notes 
—just  what  you  want ;  with  it,  as  a  i? 

FREE  Gift  we  will  send  Seed n  of  2J 
Ven  id lu m  Fiijjuh— unquestion-  ™ 
ably  the  grandest  golden  flowered 
•cedling  plant  for  bedding  known; 
blooms  continuously  in  such  profusion 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed  forma 
one  sheet  of  rich  golden  color ;  gorgeous, 
beautiful;  easily  grown  ;  value  20 e. 

Package  Mixed  slower  Seed**, 

over  500  kind*  TAlue. . lOe. 

Certificate  for  Stress— your  choice  —  value  25e. 

Sample  Copy  Par.-  's  Floral  Musruzine . 5c. 

All  these,  worth  60t sent  with  Guide,  for  only  |  AC. 
They  will  delight  you.  rend  at  once,  and  tell  your  I  U 
friends  to  send.  XT*  T«iIk  will  not  appear  again. 

C.W.  PARK,  Parkton,  Metal  P.O.,  Pa* 

C.  S. — Park’s  New  Rose  Budget  all  about  Roses,  superbly 
iilus.,  only  2..- c.— allowed  ou  first  order.  Send  for  it  also. 


THE 


r  are  those  put  up  by 

,  D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  , 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.! 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S££D  AH  MU  At 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants,  t.nd  to  last  season’s  customers,  i 
it  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person  ■ 
using  Garden,  Flower  or  bifid 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO.  J 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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A  MAN  GOOD  AT  EXCUSES  IS  GOOD  AT  NOTHING  ELSE. 


Pubiis^txB  Dish. 

THE  MASTER’S 


MAKES 


“  HEgT’  Persons  inquiring  about 
or  sending  for  goods  advertised 
in  this  paper  will  confer  a  favor 
by  stating,  in  their  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  advertiser,  that 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in 
the  Rural  New- Yorker,  ” 

If  the  publisher  had  time  he 
would  preach  a  little  sermon,  us¬ 
ing  the  above  for  a  text.  Time 
is  limited,  however,  and  we 
merely  say  that  readers  who 
want  to  earn  the  publisher’s  ever¬ 
lasting  gratitude  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  extra  good  bar¬ 
gains,  will  follow  out  the  text. 

■  *  «♦ - 

Last  year  was  my  first  with  the  R.  N.-Y. , 
and  I  like  it  very  much  and  thins  its  new 
“  Business  Column  ”  can  be  made  of  great 
benefit^to  farmers,  as,  next  to  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  working  capital,  I  think  ignorance 
of  business  principles  and  sound  methods 
of  doing  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  financial  success  of  many 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  as  well  as  else¬ 
where;  for  owing  to  their  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  trade,  they  are  fleeced 
by  sharpers  on  every  hand ;  but  the  great¬ 
est  trouble  is  that  those  who  need  the  most 
help  in  these  matters  are  not  subscribers  or 
readers  of  such  live  papers  as  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  F.  A.  putman. 

I  AM  more  indebted  to  the  “  Rural  ”  than 
I  can  express  for  the  feast  of  good  things  it 
brings  to  our  cozy  little  home  in  the  Annap¬ 
olis  Valley  every  week.  I  am  also  under 
deep  obligations  for  its  answers  to  impor¬ 
tant  questions  at  different  times.  Among 
over  a  dozen  papers  and  periodicals  the 
Rural  is  the  favorite.  Would  that  every 
country  home  had  the  benefit  ot  the  pure, 
elevating  influence  the  Rural  imparts. 

Middleton,  N.  S.  g.  c.  m. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  grows  better  and  better. 

East  Paris,  Michigan.  s.  s.  B. 

■ - ♦»♦- - 

PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  special,  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following : 


Send  terms  for  introduction. 
JOHN  DEE, 

Deeville,  N.  Y. 


A  prompt  reply  from  the  Rural  will  tell 
the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The.  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


“Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley— is 
praise  indeed.” 

“  When  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him 
not  go  from  thee.” 

“But  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as  is 
learned,  skillful,  honest.” 

With  pardonable  pride  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  over  one  thousand  phy¬ 
sicians  are  now  using  or  prescribing  our 
Compound  Oxygen  in  their  own  practice. 
We  give  below  a  few  letters  and  testi¬ 
monials.  “  I  regard  your  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  as  the  best  remedy  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge.”  R.  L.  Green,  M.  D.,  Bancroft, 
Mo.  “  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  has  helped  me  very  much.”  F.  B. 
Rinearson,  M.  D.,  Prairie  City,  Oregon 
“My  physician  recommended  Compound 
Oxygen  to  me.  I  got  it  and  derived  great 
benefit  from  its  use.”  Anna  J.  Abney 
Waskon  Sta.,  Texas. 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  and 
see  for  yourself  what  physicians  say  of  it. 
Over  fifty-five  thousand  patients  have  been 
treated  by  us.  A  “Treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen,  its  Nature, Discovery  and  Results,” 
with  numerous  testimonials,  sent  free. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California.— Adv. 


W-tros  of  \\)t  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  March  22,  1890. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  will 
recommend  a  considerable  appropriation 
for  boring  artesian  wells  in  the  semi-arid 
regions  of  the  West,  with  a  view  to  reclaim¬ 
ing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Previous  experiments  have  given  much 
satisfaction . Just  before  the  ad¬ 

journment  of  the  North  Dakota  legis¬ 
lature  on  March  18,  R.  D.  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Railroads,  disappeared  with  a  bill  tax¬ 
ing  the  railroads  of  the  State.  The 
bill  had  passed  the  Senate  and  by  common 
consent  was  to  pass  the  House.  It  was 
too  late  to  pass  another  bill  and  all  efforts 
to  capture  Stevens  were  futile.  A  certified 
copy  of  the  original  bill  was  passed,  but 
the  legality  of  the  measure  is  doubtful.  A 
motion  to  expel  the  abscondingrascal  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  a  clearer  case  of  bribery  is  not 
on  record.  The  voters  of  Dakota  should 
never  again  give  R.  D.  Stevens  a  chance  to 

betray  their  interests . 

A  bill  before  Congress  places  the  telegraph 
companies  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 

State  Commerce  Commission.  . An 

Anti-Lottery  League  has  been  formed  in 
Louisiana  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  swind¬ 
ling  lottery  concern  to  secure  a  renewal  of 
its  charter.  Mayor  Shakespeare  accepted  a 
bribe  of  §50,000  from  the  company  to 
strengthen  the  New  Orleans  levees,  but  de¬ 
clares  himself  strongly  opposed  to  a  renew¬ 
al  of  the  charter . The  Master 

Laundrymen’s  Association  of  New  York 
and  i\ew  Jersey,  representing  a  capital  of 
$25,000,000,  is  determined  to  drive  out  the 
Chinese  laundrymen,  and  has  contributed 
a  fund  of  $500,000  to  carry  out  its  purpose 
by  establishing  near  each  Chinese  laundry 
an  opposition  place  run  by  white  people 
who  will  cut  prices  and  wash  for  nothing 
whenever  necessary.  The  wealthy  Chinese 
“Six  Companies”  of  San  Francisco  who  con¬ 
trol  the  Chinese  laundries  throughout  the 
country,  are  ready  for  an  obstinate  fight.. . . 
American  ice  companies  are  cutting  and 
buying  enormous  quantities  of  Canadian 
ice.  The  price  paid  varies  from  $5  to  $5.50 
per  ton.  Never  have  the  people  aloDg  Pen¬ 
obscot,  Maine,  seen  so  prosperous  a  season. 
Ice  has  been  high  and  the  demand  for  it  un¬ 
limited  and  several  millions  in  wages  have 
already  found  their  way  into  the  savings 

banks . J.  M.  Cheatam  was  hanged 

at  Grenada,  Mississippi,  Wednesday,  the 
first  white  man  ever  executed  in  that  State 
for  the  murder  of  a  negro.  In  spite  of  a 
large  number  of  petitions  for  a  commu¬ 
tation  of  sentence  Gov.  Stone  refused  to 

show  any  mercy . The  Supreme  Court 

of  Mississippi  has  quashed  the  sentence  of 


one  year’s  imprisonment  against  slugger 
John  L.  Sullivan  on  a  technicality.  There 
is  some  talk  of  reindicting  him  ;  but  prob¬ 
ably  no  farther  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  Kilrain,  his  defeated  opponent, 
began  serving  his  sentence  of  two  months’ 

imprisonment  the  other  day . 

During  the  week  the  Mississippi  River  has 
been  booming  and  several  crevasses  have 
deluged  large  areas  of  Louisiana  and  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Indeed  the  Father  of  Waters  and 
his  tributaries  have  inflicted  great  damage 
in  seven  States  and  the  danger  is  not  over 
yet.  Secretary  Proctor  has  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $170,000  out  of  the  National 
Treasury  for  strengthening  the  levees 
along  the  Mississippi,  and  large  sums  have 
been  contributed  for  the  same  purpose  by 
State,  county  and  municipal  authorities  as 
well  as  by  private  parties  in  the  threatened 
districts.  The  Louisiana  lottery  offered 
$100,000  for  the  purpose,  but  the  bribe  was 
refused  by  Governor  Nicholls  as  tending  to 
influence  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  which  will  soon  be 
decided  by  the  legislature . Jon¬ 

athan  Young  Scammon,  the  founder  of  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  for  very  many 
years  prominently  identified  with  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Chicago,  died  at 
his  home  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  Windy 

City,  the  other  day  aged  78  years . 

The  Indiana  Grand  Army  insists  on  a  ser¬ 
vice  pension  bill  “  at  once.”  Such  a  meas¬ 
ure  would  cost  the  people  $125,000,000  a 
year  in  addition  to  the  $100,000,000  now  paid 
yearly  for  pensions . There’s  a  “dis¬ 

crepancy”  of  $688,250  in  the  accounts  of 
City  Auditor  Vernon  Whitesides,  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  and  Whitesides  has  “  disap¬ 
peared.” . Ex-Congressman  Isaac  Cle¬ 

ments  has  been  made  pension  agent  at 
Chicago,  in  place  of  the  widow  of  Col. 
Mulligan,  the  gallant  leader  of  the  famous 

“Mulligan  Guards.” . Carl  Schurz  is 

by  no  means  dead.  He  is  out  at  St.  Paul’s 
Minn.,  investing  a  great  deal  of  German 


capital . The  accounts  of  ex-treasurer 

Hemingway  of  Mississippi  are  $315,612 
short . San  Francisco  has  passed  an 


ordinance  prohibiting  Chinese  from  resid¬ 
ing  or  doing  business  anywhere  within  the 
city  limits,  except  in  a  prescribed  section 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  “  China 
Town  ”  now  is  near  the  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  city,  and  Chinamen  are  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  U.  S.  Court,  claiming  that 
the  ordinance  violates  the  14th  Amendment 
which  prohibits  any  State  from  denying  to 
any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 

protection  of  the  law . 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
unanimously  that  the  Bible  has  noplace  in 
public  schools. .  .The Newark,  the  last  of  the 
three  steel  cruisers  built  for  the  government 
by  Cramp  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  launched  on  Wednesday  afternoon 

. The  whole  town  of  Milton,  la., 

turned  out  on  a  rat  hunt  the  other  day  and 
killed  3,000  rodents  before  sunset.  A  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  the  mayor  presided  celebrat¬ 
ed  the  victory  at  night . The  City  of 

Mexico  is  to  have  the  finest  hotel  on  the 
American  Continent.  It  will  cost  $2,000,000 
and  the  Diaz  Government  gives  $1,000,000  in 
the  form  of  a  subsidy New  England  shoe¬ 
makers  are  all  up  in  arms  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  duty  of  1U  cent  per  pound  on  hides, 
and  unless  Western  cattle  men  bestir 
themselves,  the  item  is  likely  to  be  “amend¬ 
ed  ”  out  of  the  tariff  bill . The  work 

of  the  Pan-American  conference  fias  so  far 
progressed  that  adjournment  is  confidently 

expected  within  the  next  30  days . 

Last  Thursday  only  81  votes  could  be  mus¬ 
tered  in  the  upper  House  of  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  Blair  Educational  Bill,  appro¬ 
priating  $77,000,000  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  It  was  claimed  that  in  reality  it 
would  cost  hundreds  of  millions.  It  would 
chiefly  benefit  the  colored  and  poor  white 
children  of  the  South.  The  majority 
against  it  was  37,  including  most  of  the 
Southern  senators.  That  vote  has  killed 
the  measure  which  caused  endless  discus¬ 
sion  for  over  two  years . TheGerman- 

American  societies  are  protesting  against 
the  numerous  bills  now  before  Congress 
discouraging  immigration  to  the  United 

States . The  School  Act,  abolishing 

the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  have 
separate  schools  »nd  obliging  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  patronize  the  national 
secular  schools,  finally  passed  the  Man¬ 
itoba  Legislature  on  the  19th,  and  goes 
into  force  May  1.  The  act  has  been  bitter¬ 
ly  opposed .  The  New  York  Legis¬ 

lature  has  passed  a  ballot  reform  bill,  sub¬ 
stantially  on  the  Australian  plan,  but  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hill  is  likely  to  veto  it  in  spite  of 
universal  Republican  and  strong  Demo¬ 
cratic  support  of  the  measure . 


A  Chance  To  Make  Money. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  bought  one  of  Griffith’s 
machines  for  plating  with  gold,  silver  or 
nickel,  and  it  works  to  perfection.  No 
sooner  did  people  hear  of  it  than  I  had 
more  spoons,  knives,  forks  and  jewelry 
than  I  could  plate  in  a  month.  The  first 
week  I  cleared  $31.30,  the  first  month  $167.- 
85  and  I  think  by  July  first  I  will  have 
$1,000  cash  and  give  my  farm  considerable 
attention  too.  My  daughter  made  $27.40 
in  four  days.  Any  person  can  get  one  of 
these  machines  by  sending  $3  to  W.  H. 
Griffith  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  O.,  or  can  ob¬ 
tain  circulars  by  addressing  them.  You 
can  learn  to  use  the  machine  in  one  hour. 
As  this  is  my  first  lucky  streak,  I  give  my 
experience  hoping  others  may  be  benefited 
as  much  as  I  have  been.  Yours  truly, 

A  SUBSCRIBER.— Adv. 


EO  n  Winn  Produce  Comm  Is- 
.  Ot  U.  ninU,  gion  Merchants, 


SEND  10  Cts.  in 
P.O.  stamps 

foroircular  about  Whipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

No.  2T9  Washington  8t..  New  York  Oltr 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.. 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N  Y 


If  you  intend  t3  buy  a 
hay  car(of  which  we  make 
three  (3)  styles),  a  grap¬ 
pling  Fork  or  a  Sulky 
Plow,  send  for  prices, 
etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Fruit  Trees. 

Insects  on  fruit  trees  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years  as  to  nearly  discourage  the  farmer 
and  orchard  1st,  but  these  troublesome  insects  can  be 
destroyed  by  spraying  the  trees  with  proper  insecti¬ 
cides.  Outfits  for  this  purpose  become  as  necessary 


to  the  farmer  as, his  plow  or  cultivator,  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  tlie  proper  use  of  insecticides  is  eagerly 
souRht.  The  above  illustration  shows  the  practical 
metood  of  spraying  trees  economically,  the  cost  not 
exceeding  2  or  8  cents  per  tree.  The  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  of  Loekport.  N-Y..  are  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spraying  outfits  for  both  hand  and  horse 
power.  They  have  recently  Issued  a  very  instructive 
treatise  upon  this  interesting  subject,  containing 
receipts  and  full  directions,  which  they  will  send  free 
upon  application. 

“CROMWELL  ” 

Mom  Cvtro  rovlu  Send  for  circular  giving 
Hew  CAlId  CdllJ  full  description  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  fruit  grow- 

Black  Raspberry.  of  Nurserv  Stock  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  1,000  Sny¬ 
der  Blackberries  for  $7.00.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  S.  BUTLER, 

Croimvell,  Ct. 


“FIGHTING  OVER  MILK.” 

A  Hook  for  Dairymen. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

Giving  a  full  account  of  the  efforts  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Milk  Producers’  Union,  to 
secure  fair  prices  for  the  producer  and  a 
pure  article  for  the  consumer  in  the  New 
York  market. 

History  of  a  Powerful  Organization 

among  Eastern  farmers,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  different  methods  of  conducting  the 
milk  business  in  all  our  large  cities. 

You  ought  to  rend  this  book. 

Price,  25  Cts.  Sold  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


}> E8T  Early  Potato  New  queen,  also  unnamed 
>  late  seedling,  mall,  25c.  lb.;  express,  50c.  peek. 

L.  I*.  WHEELED.  Quincy.  111. 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 

s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL, 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


immense  slock  and  assort¬ 
ment  cheap.  Everything 
new  and  old  reliable :  also 
Small  Fruits.  Everything 
graded  to  highest  standard.  Send  I  Of.  for  3  sample 
vines  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
see  what  we  cun  do.  C.S.  Curtice  «fc  Co.  Portland, N.Y. 


BEATTY  &  GOOD, Quincy.  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Buff,  White 
ami  P’t’ge  Cochins,  Houuans,  Langshans  and  B  Minor- 
cas.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  D’byshh  e  Red  Caps.  Eggs  *8  per  15. 


llENCIl’H 

RIDING  or  WALKING 

Cult  Ivators. 

With  double-row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertiliz¬ 
er  complete  In  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Crowned  with 
Medals  since  1879. 

KING  the  CORN  FIELD 

Thousands  are  In  use,  giving  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Name  this  paper. 

I1ENCH  «fc  DROMUOLD,  York,  Pa. 


VIRGl 


-FARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 
iland  exchanged.  Free  Catalogue. 
H.  B. CHAFFIN <kCO„iUctuDond,V» 
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Among  many  others  the  Census-takers 
will  ask  the  following  questions :  Is  the 
home  you  live  in  hired,  or  is  it  owned  by 
the  head  or  by  a  member  of  the  family?  If 
owned  by  head  or  member  of  family,  is  the 
home  free  from  mortgage  incumbrance? 
If  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  farmer,  is  the 
farm  which  he  cultivates  hired,  or  is  it 
owned  by  him  or  by  a  member  of  his  fam¬ 
ily?  If  owned  by  head  or  member  of  fami¬ 
ly,  is  the  farm  free  from  mortgage  incum¬ 
brance?  If  the  home  or  farm  is  owned  by 
head  or  member  of  family,  and  mortgaged, 

give  the  post-office  address  of  owner . 

The  Kansas  Farmers’  Alliance  has,  through 
its  president,  addressed  an  open  letter  to 
the  Kansas  delegation  in  Congress,  calling 
its  attention  to  the  alarming  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interests  in  that  State 
and  demanding  legislation  for  their  relief. . 
..The  Hay  Exchange  of  this  city  talks  of 
publishing  an  official  paper  of  its  own  ... 

. . .  .The  Interstate  Cattlemen’s  Convention 
has  just  closed  its  session  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  Among  numerous  resolutions 
passed  were  those  asking  for  a  national 
beef  inspection  law,  the  eradication  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  the  passage  of  laws  de¬ 
claring  illegal  a  combination  to  control  the 
prices  of  products  in  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  oleo¬ 
margarine,  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 

and  reciprocity  with  Mexico . A 

couple  of  Pennsylvania  farmers  disputed 
about  the  ownership  of  a  §25  heifer,  and 
parted  with  §370  in  the  courts  before  coming 
to  a  decision.  Probably  at  least  one  of 

them  is  still  unsatisfied .  . 

The  annual  implement  trial  of  the  Elmira 
Farmers’  Club  has  come  to  be  an  establish¬ 
ed  institution,  and  is  an  occasion  of  great 
interest  to  farmers  as  well  as  manufactur¬ 
ers.  It  will  be  held  this  year  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds,  April  10  and  11.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  is  free  to  exhibitors  and  visitors  and 
will  include  all  kinds  of  farm  implements, 
wagons,  seeds,  nursery  stock,  etc.,  and  an 
opportunity  for  testing  implements  and 

making  sales  will  be  afforded . The 

Williams  Grove  Fair,  it  is  understood,  will 
have  a  rival  this  year,  the  Agricultural 
Implement  Exhibitors’  Union  having  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  a  picnic  at  Mount  Gretna 

Park . At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 

Manufacturers’  Association  last  week  it 
was  resolved  that  as  cotton  bagging  and 
other  light  material  for  packing  is  unprofit¬ 
able  the  bonus  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  cotton  so  packed  will  not  be  allowed  on 

the  next  crop . . 

The  auction  sales  of  horses  at  the  American 
Institute  during  the  week  have  been  well 
attended,  and  while  good  prices  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  obtained,  some  very  good 
horses  have  sold  at  comparatively  low 

figures . Reports  from  Illinois  say 

that  wheat  which  up  to  March  5  never 
looked  more  promising,  is  badly  killed 
throughout  several  counties.  The  mild 
winter  had  made  it  unusually  forward, 
and  the  severe  weather  proved  fatal.  The 
Fultz  has  suffered  more  severely  than  the 

old  Mediterranean . The  Farmers’ 

and  Dairymen’s  Protective  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  secured  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Anti  Oleomargarine  law  by  the 
legislature  of  1884-1885,  is  vigorously  pros¬ 
ecuting  all  violators  of  that  law.  A  man¬ 
ager  for  an  agency,  a  salesman  and  a  huck¬ 
ster  have  been  arrested  and  held  in  bail  for 
trial.  Civil  suits  have  been  entered  against 
13  retail  dealers  to  recover  from  each  the 
fine  of  §100  for  violation  of  the  law  of  1885. 
Criminal  proceedings  have  also  been  en¬ 
tered  against  these  dealers.  The  officers  of 
the  association  say  that  they  will  prosecute 
all  persons  guilty  of  violating  this  law  of 

1885 . Massachusetts  lost  3,000  sheep 

last  year  out  of  an  aggregate  flock  of 
59,500,  while  Vermont  lost  3,500  out  of  a 
total  of  365,770.  All  of  tbe  New  England 
States  show  a  decliue  in  flocks,  while  the 
gain  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  mostly 
exhibited  in  the  far  West,  was  about  1,736,- 
000,  over  a  total  of  42,599,000  sheep.  Ev¬ 
idently  the  poor  sheep  need  protection  of 

some  kind  very  badly . 

According  to  the  recently  issued  report  of 
the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  there  are  more  horses  in  the 
country  than  ever  before,  there  being  14,- 
218,837  the  average  value  of  which  is  §68.84 
per  head.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  a  half 
million  when  the  average  value  was  §71.89 
per  head.  This  points  toward  overproduc¬ 
tion.  Milch  cows,  also,  show  a  gain  of 
654,258  head  over  last  year,  with  a  decrease 
in  value  of  §1.80  per  head  or  $22.14 
the  lowest  price  reached  in  10  years. 
Other  cattle  have  increased  in  number,  1,- 
816,607,  while  the  average  value  has  de¬ 
creased  to  §15.21  from  §17.05  one  year  ago. 
The  aggregate  decrease  in  value  is  also  a 
little  over  five  per  cent.  Sheep  show  an  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  there 
being  44,336,072  head,  while  the  average 
value  has  also  increased  from  §2.13  to  §2.27 
There  are  1,301,188  more  swine  than  a  year 
ago,  while  the  price  has  declined  §1.07  per 
head.  Mules  and  sheep  are  the  only  stock 
which  have  increased  in  total  value  during 
the  year . 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  22,  1890. 


Bkans  —Marrows— New,  $2  10382  45;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $1  70wi$l  75;  Pea,  81  70©$1  75;  Red  Kiduey,  8-1  DO; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  55©82  70;  Foreign  Mediums. 
81  50©81  ;t>5  California  Lima,  8H  40©#3  45:  Italian, $1  bO 
@81  75.  Green  Peas,  80  95©#1  00. 

BDTTKB— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  23@24c; 
Elgin, best,  26U@27c;  Western. best,25@25^c;  do  prime, 
20@22o;  do  good,  17@19:  dopoor,  12015;  State,  Dairy, 


half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  23@24c  ;  do  do  prime,  20@22; 
do  do  fine,  16@18;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  20ffl22c ;  do  do, 

good,  15018;  firkins,  best,  -& - c  ;  do  prime,  -<@— c, 

do  fine,— O— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19@21;  do  fine,  14016;  Western  dairy,  One,  16©18c; 
do  falr,U@13e;  do  poor.  do  factory, fresh,  best, 

18019c,  do  prime,  14@16;  do  good,  10011 ;  do  poor, 5 
©9c. 

CHKK8K.— State  factory,  fancy, lOJ^Oll’^c;  do  do  fine, 
9M@10)4c;  do  do,  prime,9^@U)c;  dodo,  fair  to  good. 
89*@9>4c:  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  10@10^c;  do  good,— @— c; 
do,  good,  — @— ;  Skims,  light,  7^@8>4c;  do  medium, 
@7c;  do  full,  20 4c. 

Eaas.— Near-by ,  fresh, 14>^'®14i4c;  Canadian, 14@14J<fc 
Southern,  12H@14c;  Western,  best.  I4@14!ic;  limed 
9!^@l2c;  Ice-house, lOOllc;  Duck,  25@28c;  Goose,  50®60c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  83  (Xka*4  25; 
Pears,  per  bbl,  82  00@$S50;  do  per  keg,  82  00@2  75; 
Grapes,  best,  per  lb,  5®  8c,  do,  good.  3©4c.  Cranberries, 
C.  C.,  per  bbl,  $11  oo@$14  ;  do  per  crate,  82  75(0)84  25; 
Jersey,  do,  $3  50  485  U0.  Lemons,  per  box.  82  50083  50; 
Oranges,  Florida,  81  75@$5  (JO.  Strawberries,  20@60c. 

* 

Domestic  DRiED-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  4@7c 
do  choice,  new.8>^@10c;  prime,  8@8J^c:  sliced,  new, 
3!«@5c;  do  old,  3i4o34lc;  Chopped, 4®4Mc,  Coresand 
skins,  2©2J4[c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12o :  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  new,  22©26c ;  Blackberries,  4@4Hc. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  13©20c;  do  do, 
un peeled,  6@9c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
©15c ;  do  do  no,  unpeeled,7J^©10c;do  do,  sundrled,  6j$ 
@9i^c.  Huckleberries,  new,  lOj^oilc.  Plums, new,  5*^@ 
6J*c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  25@81  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  2508200;  Woodcock,  per  pair.  8 - @8 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do,  —  ©—  ;  Partridges  do,  8 - ®8- —  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  65@75c;  do,  Teal,  20@40c;  do,  Redhead, 80  50@81 00; 
do  Canvas-back,  0008  5  OO. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  S0@85c;  do  good, 
650750;  do  medium.  50381  00  ;  Clover,  mixed,  45@55c; 
shipping,  3O@40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75©8Uc  ;  shor 
rye,  40©50c,  oat  and  wheat,  80©35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll©12c; 
Buckwheat,  10©llc;  Beeswax  22©23c. 

Hops.- State,  New,  18©l9c;  do,  good,  17@18c;  do 
common, 13©14c;  do  1888,  besi,12©13c;  do  do,  prime, 1U@ 
lie;  do  do,  common,  7@8c;  California,  New,  best,  16@ 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  12©14c  ;  .do  Oid,  best,  ll©12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts arequlet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
7k@7*sc.  and  farmers’  grades  at  5-y©7c,  Pecans,  6J4© 
9c.  Chestnuts,  84  00086  OU  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts 
$1  25081  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  120 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  I2©13c;  do  common  to 
good,  ll©12c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10016;  Squab, 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50084  00;  do  dark,  do. 82  00082  75; 
Chickens,  spring,  12<n20c:  Fowls,  nearby,  12<al3c  ; 
Capons,  1 1322c;  Slips,  15©i7e.  Broilers,  heavy,  22©30c; 
do.  light,  30037c. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  Ib.lSO’S^c. 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  13©13!^c, do  western,  per  lb,  13 
@13J*c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7<a8c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  013 
14c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75081  OO;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  35081  60. 

Seeds.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots,  In  an  export  way, 
are  at  6c.,  while  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c.  Timothy  quoted  at  $1  50©$1  60.  Canary, 
204c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl,  8190082  50; 
Long  Island  do,  82;  State  do,  81  25082  00;  Western,  do, 
8100082  25;  Bermuda,  do,  $«  000810  oO;  Florida,  do, 
$3  500*6  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163-lb.  sack,  $1  50 
081  75,  Sweets  do,  83  25i»$4  50.  Cabbage,  per  1UU. 
$10  003815.  Turnips.per bbl, 90081  03;  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  $3  00084  00-  Eastern  White, $5  000810  OO  ; 
Eastern  Red,  $4  0  ita$4  50;  State,  Yellow,  83  50084  25. 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83  00<a83  00 ;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$1  15082  00;  do  Hubbard,  $2  00382  25.  Celery,  per  doz 
bunches,  20e®81  50  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  81  50083  10. 
Beets;  per  crate,  75c©$l  50:  Asparagus,  per  bunch, 
«1  25081  50.  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  S3  Ooo*S  00;  Kale,  per 
bbl  ,  81  0(JO8l  60;  Spinach,  per  bbl.  *2  00083  (JO  ;  Peas, 
per  crate,  *2  00085  00;  String  beans,  per  crate,  $2  Ouo 
*5  00. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

GRAIN— WHEAT- Sales-Ungradel  Winter  Red  at 
75©3h$ic  ;  No.  2  Red  afloat,  WJ!*fe9i>94c  ;  do  tn  store 
quoted,  8S^fa88Jic;  No  1  Hard  Spring,  nominal.  9-H© 
99c  afloat ;  No  1  Northern,  97@97tac  afloat.  RYE.— 
Quiet,  but  firmly  held.  Western,  in  boat  loads,  quoted 
WH-tnlUc ;  State,  5l34053^c;  Canada,  SimS'c.  BAR 
LEY.— In  light  demand;  a  car-load  of  two  rowed  State 
sold  at  15c.  CuRN. -Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  31 
38  (uc  :  No.  3  Mixed.  S5J*.' 359<o  elevator;  Steamer 
Mixed  S61*c  elevator,  37^c  delivered;  No.  2  Mixed, 
©3b9*c  elevator,  37%'.  delivered,  3 -Me  f.  o.  b  ; 
Low  Mixed.  36-hc  elevator;  Steamer  White,  40c  ele¬ 
vator.  GATS.— sales— No  3  Mixed. 28 Me  elevator;  No. 
3  Mixed.  3o>oc  elevator;  No.  2  Mixed,  2876029c  elevator, 
She  delivered;  No.  2  White.  31M@3lf«6c  elevator,  3.’M  t> 
3 ’Me  delivered;  No.  2  White.  81M®SlMc  elevator; 
Mixed  Western,  27M«3UMc;  White,  do,  30.0,35c. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  22,  1890. 


FARM  MILLS 

OF  FRENCH  BUHR, 

Twenty-eight  Sizes  and  Ntyles. 
FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1851 
WARRANTED 

MILLS  for  grinding  ear  jrn,  shelled  corn,  corn  and 
oats,  bucRwheat  an  rye.  A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 
and  keep  In  orde1  A  complete  mill  and  sheller  for 
le«s  than  8100-  Reduced  Prices  lor  Fall  ol  188ft. 
Over  20 dOO  in  use.  Rceelved  Highest  Awards  at 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Indianapolis 
fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  Book  No.  18 — Inter¬ 
esting  and  valuable.  Mention  paper,  and  address 
Nordyke  i&  Marinon  Co.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BUCKEYE 


COMBINED 

RIDING 

^WALKING 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Peoria.  Ills.;  St.  Paul, 

If  inn.;  Kansas  Pity.  Ho.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


This  CULTIVATOR  Shovels, 

rotary  or  drag  shields  «svers 
and  adjustable  axles.  . 

Is  easily  adapted  to  be  used  either  as  a 

Riding  or  Walking  Cult'vator> 

and  is  conveniently  operated  eltherway. 
Having  adjustable  axles,  It  is  so  arranged 
that  the  width  between  the  wheels  can 
changed  to  suit  the  dif- 
width  of  corn  rows.  The 
are  easily  raised  out 
ground  by  the  lever 
when  turning  around 
at  end  of  row,  or  upon 
leaving  tbe  field. 
Also  furnished  with 

Metal  Wheels  and 
Pivoted  Parallel 
Beams. 

Also  manufact¬ 
urers  of  the 

Buckeye  Drill, 
Buckeye  Seeder, 
Buckeye  Cider 
Mills  &.  Hay  Rakes, 
&,  Lubin  Pulverizer 
&  C I  od  Crus  her. 

^Send  for  Circular  to  either 
of  the  above  firms  or  to 


.rimn.;  rv  ansa-  *  n  a.*  ■  nnv-iov...  ,  •  — v 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


THE  EMPIRE 

1  1  —  machine. 

The  Best.  6th  year.  Weaves  both  farm  and  lawn 
fence.  55  cents  per  rod  complete.  45  rods  a  day. 
Every  machine  warranted.  Freight  paid,  wire, 
etc.,  at  wholesale  prices.  BSPAGENTS  WANTED. 
Good  commissions  paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind 


Use  this  hay  loader. 


the  keystone 

HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  a  ton  of  hay  in  5  minutes.  You  will 
make  hay  easily  and  quickly,  and  save  help. 
Often  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  1 0,000  sold. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Loads  loose  small  grain  also. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CD.,  Sterling,  III. 

[Mention  this  paper.]  Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 


The  PLANET  JR. 


JJ  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL  HOES 
HORSE  HOES 

The  “PI.AAf ET  JR.”  No.  2  GARDEN  DRIER  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 
seeds  •  opens.'covers.  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity 

The  COMBINED  DRILL  and  HOE,  Ac.  The  greatest  favorite  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  a  Seed 
Drill  or  as  a  Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A  money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  of  a  row  at 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  ana  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  1IOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE  is  a  treasure.  Beats  the  double  m  some  crops ;  is  lighter.  Has  a  Large  Plow, 
two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  a  Leaf  Guard.  .  ,  . 

The  FIRE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a  garden  20x40  feet. 

The  G  R  ASS  EDG  ER .  The  newest.neatest.cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  paths  and  flowerbeds. 

The  1800  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yetthe  result 
justifies  our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  newpatent  Lever 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  mil  pay  83.00  for,  to  put  on  old  machines.  The  next  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shilter.  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  side  of  his  work :  worth  83.00  a  das  for  some 
crons  Yet  we  ask  but  a  small  additional  price  for  both  these  nne  features.  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 

catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  other  Q  I  A  I  I  C  N  P  PH  PSSfESSS.  52S  J, 

useful  improvements?  Free  to  all.  O.  L.  MLLLI,  Ot  vv.  1 1 07  Market  St,  PH IL  AD ELP  H 1  A,  P A, 


H.  G.-G.  R.  W.— C.  E.  S.— F.  E.— W.  H.  H.— H.  B.  S. 
H.  E.— J.  A.  F.— J.  W.  M  — G.  E.  B.-A.  J.— W.  S.-J.  E. 
H.-G.  L.  L.  -E.  E.  R— H  C.-G.  M.-F.  L.  K.-H.  C.— 
J.  J.  S  -H.  M.  J.-J.  H.  W.-E.  F.  L.— A.  L.  C.-Z.  B.— 
T.  S.— M.  B.— T.  S.  C.— L.  J.  P. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 


PijsrcUancou.s 


IS  THE  NEWSPAPER  GIANT. 

YEARLY  CIRCULATION  OVER 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

FOR  FEEDING 
ALL  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

THU  BUST  FOR 

CATTLE,  COWS,  PIGS  AND  HORSES. 

Use,  with  your  other  feed,  at  least 

0NE-TB1RD  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Please  remember  that  this  meal  has  an  Intrinsic 
value  equivalent  to  three  times  over  that  of  corn 
or  oats.  Write  us  for  prices  and  other  particulars, 
and  mention  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 

Detroit,  JVElolx. 


My  specialty  for  33  years. 
Vines  of  all  valuable  vari 
1  eties.  Nil  e  1  year  Concords 
mm  mm  __  *10  per  1.000.  Niagara, F.in- 

I  pire  State,  Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain.  Moore  s 
|  Diamond,  Mover.  Nectar, Wh  t.  Jewel,  Moore  s  Lu- 
^"Vv,  Delaware,  I’oeklmgton,  Brignton, Ives.  etc.  bi- 
istry.  Triumph  and  other  Gooseberries.  Blackberries 
ispheri  i,  s  Curran  ts  <S  St  raw  berries.  I  inest  stock ;  prii  ea 
w!  Catalogs  free.  GEO.W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


DETECTIVES 

Wan  ted  in  ever,  Conner.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instruction! 
In  our  Secret  Serrice.  Kxperienca  n.t  necessary.  Particular!  free. 

Gran  nan  Detective  Bureau  Co,  tiArc*d#,CiaciMAti,Q, 


OWE  HUNDRED  MILLION  COPIES. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD 

IS  THE 

Best  and  Biggest  Newspaper  on  the  American  Continent. 

12  Large  Pages  and  84  Long  Columns. 

Subscription  Price:  $1.00  Per  Year  of  52  Numbers. 

The  WLEKLYWORLD  and  the  RURAL  MlW-YORKtR 

ONLY  $2.25  PER  YEAR. 

Club  Subscribers  Receive  All  Premiums.  Address  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCH  29 


Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


march 


Monday  Look  out  for  two  affable  rascals 
O  |  who  want  you  to  act  as  agent  for 
°  1  '  the  sale  of  a  new  fertilizer.  T.  J. 
Clark  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  is  their 
latest  victim.  They  agreed  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  corn-fodder  binder,  and  he 
signed  his  name  to  what  they  said  was  a 
statement  giving  his  age  and  address.  Mr. 
Clark  cannot  see  well  and  so  signed  the 
paper  without  reading  it.  It  turned  out  to 
be  an  order  for  a  gross  of  corn-fodder  bind¬ 
ers  for  which  he  had  to  pay  8280. 


* 

*  * 


APRIL. 

Tuesday  Look  out  forthis  day.  Don’t 

•  try  any  of  the  cheap  and  stale 

1  •  tricks  some  folks  delight  in.  If 
you  do  you  will  make  the  day’s  name  your 
own.  If  tricks  are  played  on  you,  remem¬ 
ber  Proverbs  26  4. 

♦ 

*  * 

Wednesday  Look  °ut  thafc  y°u  not  be- 

ry  come  discontented  with  your 

home  and  “jump  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire.”  Read  what  this 
subscriber  in  Sheridan  County,  Nebraska, 
says  : 

“  A  late  remark  in  an  editorial  of  R.  N.-Y. 
has  stirred  me  up  somewhat.  Speaking  of 
a  Western  settler  who  was  thinking  of  mi¬ 
grating  to  one  of  the  •abandoned’  New 
England  farms,  it  asked  :  ‘  Is  he  out  of  his 
head  or  is  he  gifted  with  superhuman  in¬ 
telligence  ?’  Some  of  the  Eastern  folks  that 
cannot  ‘  make  farming  pay.’  need  to  be 
shown  a  thingortwo.  I  quote:  wheat,  10  to 
20  bushels  per  acre  and  40  to  60  cents  per 
bushel :  oats,  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  and 
15  to  20  cents  per  bushel ;  corn  20  to  35  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  and  25  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
highest:  butter  eight  to  10  cents;  eggs 
never  more  than  15  cents  ;  beef  1>£  to  two 
cents  per  pound  on  foot ;  hogs  two  to  three 
ditto.  Clover  and  Timothy  are  unknown 
and  potatoes  one  cannot  give  away,  and  one 
cent  per  pound  freight  on  everything  that 
comes  from  the  Missouri  River.  Do  you 
wonder  some  of  us  would  like  to  get  nearer 
market  ?  Could  I  change  without  cost  to 
a  ‘  worn-out  ’  Eastern  farm,  I  would  not 
hesitate  a  second.  As  it  is,  I  shall  make 
*  farming  pay  ’  right  where  I  am.” 


Thursday  •b,°0^  out  that  you  realize  what 

o  ^  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  published  for. 

It  is  to  be  studied  and  thought 
over.  That  same  Nebraska  subscriber, 
mentioned  above  says  also  : 

“  I  can  freely  say  I  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  It 
represents  the  brains  of  the  land  better 
than  any  other  paper  I  know,  because  of  its 
system  of  correspondence.” 


Friday 

4. 


Look  out  for  a  “  Bible  agent  ”  who 
chews  tobacco,  and  a  “  reformed 
young  man”  who  is  too  lazy  to  work. 
Both  of  these  scamps  have  been  having  a 
fine  harvest  in  Eastern  New  York.  Look 
out  for  the  school  teacher  in  your  district. 
You  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  that 
school. 

♦ 

*  * 

SatlirdaV  ^•‘ook  out  *or  bogus  buyers  of 
p-  ^  fruits  or  butter.  One  John  Day 
has  just  been  arrested  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  for  swindling  fruit  mer¬ 
chants  and  growers.  Day  was  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  swindlers  who,  by 
means  of  forged  letters  of  recommen- 
dation,  secured  trust  for  fruits  and  pro¬ 
duce.  Patronize  only  men  that  you  know 
to  be  honorable.  An  honest  penny  is  worth 
more  than  a  bogus  dollar. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


antee  of  his  integrity  to  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  know  him.  In  this  catalogue  of 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants  we  happen 
to  notice  two  plants  which  are  announced 
in  a  Northern  catalogue  with  a  wonderful 
flourish  of  trumpets.  The  first  is  the  Man- 
ettia  Vine,  which,  in  the  booming  cat¬ 
alogue,  is  offered  for  35  cents  each.  In  Mr. 
Berckmans’s  catalogue  it  is  offered  for  15 
cents  each.  The  second  is  the  so-called  Po¬ 
tato  Vine  (Solanum  jasminoides.)  The 
booming  catalogue  charges  40  cents  a 
plant.  Mr.  Berckmans  offers  it  at  25  cents. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Son.— Mr.  Meehan 
is  well  known  as  the  long-time  editor  of 
the  Gardener’s  Monthly  which,  a  few  years 
since,  was  sold  to  the  American  Garden. 
Mr.  Meehan  is  no  less  respected  as  a  trust¬ 
worthy  nurseryman  than  he  was  as  an  edi¬ 
tor.  The  catalogue  is  one  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  vines,  roses, 
ferns,  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits.  A 
colored  plate  of  the  Weeping  Dogwood 
well  shows  the  habit  of  this  interesting 
plant. 

Garrett  Fence  Machine.— Circular 
from  S.  H.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  If 
you  propose  to  have  any  fence  at  all,  have  a 
neat  one.  It  is  not  claimed,  we  believe,  that 
a  fence  built  with  this  machine  will  be  the 
neatest  that  can  be  made  ;  but  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  a  neat,  durable 
and  strong  fence  with  it.  The  machine  is 
as  good  as  any  of  its  class. 

Vines  and  Small  Fruits.— Price-list 
from  G.  S.  Butler,  Cromwell,  Connecticut. 
The  Cromwell  Raspberry  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Butler.  Prof.  Maynard,  of  Amherst, 
praises  this  variety  very  highly,  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  strong  and  vigorous,  of  early  ripen¬ 
ing  habit  and  a  heavy  yielder.  Mr.  Butler 
offers  a  good  list  of  plants. 

Eclipse  Corn-planter.— Circular  from 
the  Eclipse  Corn-planter  Company,  Enfield, 
New  Hampshire.  This  planter  works  ad¬ 
mirably  with  field  or  ensilage  corn,  beans, 
pease  or  beet  seed.  It  plants  in  hills,  checks 
or  drills,  and  can  be  used  for  distributing 
fertilizers.  It  is  a  first-class  implement 
and  is  highly  praised  by  hundreds  of  good 
farmers.  Send  for  the  circular  and  see 
what  others  say  about  it. 

The  Gem  Organs.— Catalogue  from  the 
Gem  Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  Washington, 
New  Jersey.  This  firm  is  over  40  years 
old  and  is  reliable.  It  claims  to  offer  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  at  wholesale  factory 
rates  and  on  easy  monthly  payments— giv¬ 
ing  a  10  days’  trial  test  in  one’s  own  house. 
Better  send  for  a  catalogue  and  read  about 
this. 

Chas.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A 
catalogue  of  75  pages  of  fruit  trees,  small 
fruits,  shrubs  and  trees.  The  Wilder  Early 
Pear,  Moyer  and  Eaton  Grapes,  as  shown 
by  colored  illustrations,  are  specialties. 
The  lists  of  fruits  are  those  of  the  best  new 
and  best  old  varieties.  The  new  strawberry 
Tippecadoe  is  praised  in  high  terms  by 
several  who  have  tried  it. 

Creamery  Supplies.— Catalogue  from  A. 
H.  Reid,  30th  and  Market  Streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  This  firm  will  supply  any¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  butter-making  appli¬ 
ances.  The  specialties  are  the  Reid’s 
creamers,  cream  vats,  churns  and  butter- 
workers  and  printers.  In  the  creamer  the 
“deep  setting”  system  is  employed. 
Square  or  round  cans  are  provided  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  ample  space  is  provided  for  ice. 
The  Reid  churn  is  a  “  barrel,”  and  possess¬ 
es  superior  points  of  merit.  The  butter- 
worker  we  consider  one  of  the  best  on  the 
market,  while  the  printers  and  butter- 
molds  are  in  use  everywhere.  With  the 
catalogue  is  sent  the  plan  of  a  model  cream¬ 
ery  with  a  full  set  of  figures  and  specifica¬ 
tions.  This  is  an  excellent  house  to  deal 
with.  Send  for  the  catalogue  and  examine 
it. 


THIS  BRAND  STANDS  FOR 

Iu  Timothy  and  Clover  Seeds, 
our  high  grades  are  unequalled, 
and  are  sought  by  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  buyers  tnroughout  the  world. 

Samples  free. 

TheWhitney-Noyes  Seed  Go., 

Binghamton,  N.  V'. 


JD.  STEWART  SEED  CO.,  SPRING- 
•  FIELD,  OHIO.— The  catalogue  of 
this  concern  contains  good  descriptions 
of  about  all  the  standard  varieties  of  veg¬ 
etables. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.— Mr. 
Berckmans  is  the  President  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pomological  Society,  a  sufficient  guar- 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

CULTIVATGR 

bio,  says:  “ It 
cultivated  two 
rows  at  once ; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 
over  seven  acres 
in  five  hours.'’ 
UNIVERSAL 
WEEOER  CO. 

North  W«»re,  It.  It, 


T&xm,  itrnt  flmrtjL 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

Our  new  general  catalogue  of  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 

etc.,  is  now  ready. 

It  contains  important  hints  on  transplanting,  besides  much  other  useful  information, 
together  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  most  popular  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  is 
the  most  complete  published.  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

E LLW ANGER 

MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890. 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION: — Ee<l  Cross  Tomato — Resembles 
Livingston  ;n  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato-Round  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural.  New  Yorker  and  Frof.  Tail  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum  ’  Orugg 
Watermelon —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet 
Hirblehead  Early  Marrow-fat— A  remarkably  si— rig  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea— Cross  between  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer;  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite- A  better  Pea  than  cither  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Kord-jtlook 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  1  ea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery — Stalks  extra  large,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  cither  self-blar.efnng  varieties.  Cyl  inder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 


l.»  cts  per  package;  Ten  for  SldlO.  An  extra  package  to  all  i 

free.  JAMES  «J .  II.  GBEGORY,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


Catalogue 


FAY  GRAPES 


|_ARGESTpROWEp 

GRAPE  VINES 

IN  AMERICA 


NFW  GRAPFQ  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 
inator  o{  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  SmallFruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


POTATOES. 


Two  Crops  a  Year. 


Earliest  and  Most  Piolific  in  the  World. 

Memphis  SECOND  CROP  Triumph, 

Three  Pounds  FREE  by  Mail,  $1. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Large  Quantities.  Crop  Limited. 

$50.00  given  away  for  largest  yield  from  three  pounds: 
$35.00  for  first ;  $15.00  for  second ;  and  $10.00  for  third. 

ULLATHORNE  &  CO., 

Seedsmen,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Refer  to  The  American  Garden  for  responsibility. 


The  D ingee  &  Conard  Co  s  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 


Growers  in  America. 


BULBS  and  SEEDS 

OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  n6  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  is 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  who  write  /or  it.  It  describes  and 

tells  HOW  TO  GROW  over  TWO  THOUSAND 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  Kg~  NEW  ROSES,  NEW 
SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES. 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 


and 
RARE 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Large  Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Safe  arrival  guar- 

■p  _  „  „  11011000  anteed.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will 

KOSe^nOUscb.  you  to  see  our  New  Guide  before  buying.  Sendforit — free.  Address 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.,  R0SIEGERD0sS Bnd  West  Grove,  Pa. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

|\[Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  flvu  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
-1'1  of  the  cold  North-East.  1  have  the  best  New  ami  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  H ARBI  N C ER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  1  have  Special  Low  Freight  Bates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  fX^Nanie  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


GRAPE 


Largest  Slock  in  America 

NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introduces 
of  the  neir  Black  Grape 


VINES 


mZ other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip-  F  A  TO  l\l  T.  8.  HUBBARD  GO.,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 

tive  Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices,  ha  I  Vlll 


«s  SEEDS, 
PLANTS, 
BULBS. 


Illnitrated 
Catalogue 
100  Pages  Free! 


Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 


P.  0.  BOX, 

|  688, 


CHICAGO. 


PATENT  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 


At  the  head  for 
Level  Land  and 
Hillside. 


No  Dead 
Furrows. 
Lightest 

Draft. 


'^BILLINGS  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


J1ADK  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  A  New  York. 

Send  for  Circulars  aud 
Catalogue. 


Perfect  work  whether 
stony,  sward  or  mellow 


Timo  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results, 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 
same  time. 


Field  Rollers. 

i  All  sizes  aud  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses. 


Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


Hand  Cultivator, 
Wheol  Eoo, 
Slnglo  or  Com- 
bisod. 


None 
Genuine  but 
thosewltliour 
name  on  seed- 
cover. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  NEW  TARIFF  BILL. 


Within  the  last  dozen  or  more  years  no 
subject  affecting  the  national  welfare  has 
been  more  widely,  energetically,  skimming- 
ly  and  profoundly  discussed  than  the  tar¬ 
iff.  The  National  and  State  legislatures  as 
well  as  the  political  rostrums  and  lecture 
platforms  have  constantly  resounded  with 
eloquent  as  well  as  maundering  harangues 
and  appeals  in  favor  of  a  strong  as  well  as 
a  moderate  protective  tariff,  a  protective 
tariff  for  “  infant  industries,”  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  and  free  trade  in  all  imports 
except  a  few  articles  of  luxury;  while  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  matter,  in  the  form  of  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles,  pamphlets  and 
printed  speeches  has  been  wearisomely  prod¬ 
igal.  After  a  full  discussion  of  every  phase 
of  the  question  from  every  standpoint,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  states¬ 
manship  in  the  new  tariff  bill  just  proposed 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  the  Republican  party  is  in  power,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  Republican  measure,  and 
that  party  will  be  benefited  or  injured  by 
it  according  to  the  opinion  the  majority  of 
the  people  may  form  of  it.  The  last  tariff 
bill  passed  by  Congress — in  1883— was  also 
a  Republican  measure,  but  was  so  faulty 
that  efforts  have  ever  since  been  persistent¬ 
ly  made  by  members  of  both  parties  to 
amend  it.  Of  these  the  most  notable  took 
the  shape  of  the  Mills  House  Bill,  which 
passed  through  the  Democratic  House  and 
was  defeated  in  the  Republican  Senate  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  Cleveland  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Allison  Republican  Senate 
Bill  which  passed  through  the  Senate  but 
vyas  defeated  in  the  House  just  before  the 
last  Presidential  election.  The  new  Repub¬ 
lican  tariff  bill  is  based  on  the  Allison  bill ; 
but  though  Allison  himself,  fresh  from  his 
close  contest  for  re-election  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  Iowa,  favors  a  greater  reduction 
in  the  tariff  than  was  provided  for  in  his 
bill  over  a  year  ago,  no  such  reduction 
is  made  in  the  new  bill.  The  measure  will, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  considerable  mod¬ 
ifications  and  amendments  during  its  pas¬ 
sage  before  both  Houses  of  Congress.  It 
will  be  reported  to  the  House  probably 
next  week,  and  there  it  will  be  so  exhaus¬ 
tively  discussed  that  it  can  hardly  pass 
that  body  before  the  first  of  June  ;  then  it 
will  be  discussed  by  the  Senate  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  conference  committees  of 
both  Houses  are  likely  to  occupy  a  week  or 
two  in  satisfactorily  adjusting  provisions 
with  regard  to  which  the  two  bodies  are 
pretty  certain  to  disagree,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  receive  the  President’s 
signature  before  the  first  of  next  August. 

In  framing  the  bill  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  has  evidently  been  paid  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  agitation  of  the  tariff  question 
among  farmers  of  late.  In  the  unprecedented 
distress  which  the  agricultural  community 
is  now  undergoing  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  have  demanded  relief  by 
amendments  of  the  tariff  in  two  directions — 
by  lowering  the  duties  on  goods  they  have 
to  buy,  and  raising  the  duties  on  goods  they 
have  to  sell,  and  their  growing  influence 
can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  concessions  that 
have  been  made  to  both  these  demands,  but 
especially  to  the  latter.  Never  have  home- 
raised  farm  products  been  so  well  “  pro¬ 
tected  ”  from  competition  with  foreign  ri¬ 
vals  as  they  will  be  by  the  new  tariff.  The 
chief  provisions  of  this  that  affect  agricul¬ 
ture  most  closely  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

The  duty  on  barley  is  raised  from  10  to  30 
cents  per  bushel,  on  hops  from  eight  to  15 
cents  per  pound  and  on  buckwheat  from  10 
to  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  duty  on  oats, 
rye  and  corn  remains  at  10  cents  per  bushel, 
but  there  is  little  fear  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  in  any  of  these.  The  duty  on  wheat 
also  remains  unchanged  at  20  cents  per  bush¬ 
el,  and  that  on  wheat  flour  at  20  cents  per 
hundredweight.  The  duty  on  butter  and 
cheese  is  raised  to  six  cents  per  pound,  and 
that  on  milk  to  five  cents.  The  existing  duty 
on  milk  is  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  on  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese,  four  cents  per  pound.  Cider 
is  to  pay  five  cents  per  gallon  instead  of  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  cabbages  three 
cents  each  instead  of  10  percent,  ad  valorem. 
The  duty  on  potatoes  is  rtiised  from  15  to 
25  cents  per  bushel ;  while  the  American 
hen  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  five  cents  per 
dozen  on  eggs,  formerly  on  the  free  list. 
Onions  are  charged  40  cents  per  bushel  in¬ 
stead  of  25  cents,  and  the  duty. on  other 
vegetables  in  their  natural  state  is  increas¬ 
ed  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  and  when  pre¬ 


pared  or  preserved,  from  30  to  45  per  cent, 
on  their  value.  The  duty  on  agricultural 
seeds  is  increased.  A  tax  of  $1.00  a  pound 
will  be  placed  on  raw  silk,  now  free.  Hides 
which  are  now  on  the  free  list  are  made 
dutiable  at  IX  cent  per  pound.  The  duty 
on  Sumatra  tobacco  is  increased  from  $1.00 
to  $2.75  per  pound.  There  is  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  duty  upon  fruits  :  Figs  are 
increased  from  two  to  2 X  cents.  Oranges, 
lemons  and  limes  are  increased  100  per 
cent,  by  reducing  by  one-half  the  sizes  of 
the  packages  on  which  the  existing  duties 
are  charged,  and  raisins  are  advanced  from 
two  to  234  cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on 
hay  is  increased  from  $2  00  to  $4.00  per  ton. 

H  orses  and  mules  are  dutiable  at  $30  per 
head  instead  of  20  per  cent,  on  their  value, 
but  when  they  are  worth  more  than  $150 
each  they  are  to  pay  30  instead  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Grown  cattle  pay  $10  per 
head,  hogs,  $1.20  and  sheep  $1.20  instead  of 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  all.  Wools  of 
the  first  class  known  as  clothing  wools,  pay 
11  cents  a  pound ;  wools  of  the  second  class 
known  as  combing  wools,  12  cents ;  carpet 
wools  valued  at  12  cents  or  less,  3X  cents  a 
pound ;  valued  at  over  12  cents,  eight  cents 
a  pound.  This  is  a  reduction  of  IX  cent  a 
pound  from  the  Allison  bill  and  an  increase 
of  IX  cent  from  the  present  law.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved,  however,  that  the  definitions  and 
classifications  and  restrictions  provided  for 
will  make  this  duty  even  more  valuable  to 
the  wool-growers  than  the  duty  fixed  by  the 
Allison  bill.  In  the  Mills  bill  wool  was  put 
on  the  free  list. 

Flax  straw  remains  at  $5  per  ton.  Flax 
not  hackled  or  dressed  is  increased  from  $20 
per  ton  to  IX  cent  per  pound,  and  dressed 
lime,  from  $40  per  ton  to  4  cents  per  pound. 
The  duties  on  cotton  bagging  are  reduced. 
There  is  a  cut  in  the  duties  upon  sugar  of 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  No  bounty  is  of¬ 
fered  on  home  raised  sugar.  The  Allison 
bill  made  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  and 
provided  for  a  bounty  of  one  cent  per 
pound.  There  is  a  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  barbed  wire  fence.  Molasses  is  made 
dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  demanded  by  Western 
farmers.  There  is  a  considerable  reduction 
in  the  duty  on  binding  twine. 

The  following  changes  are  made  in  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  taxation  :  The  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  special  taxes  upon  dealers 
of  all  kinds,  commonly  known  as  li¬ 
censes  ;  the  taxes  upon  snuff  will  be 
repealed  ;  farmers  and  planters  growing 
tobacco  will  have  the  liberty  to  sell  to 
whomsoever  they  please,  without  restraint, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  farmer  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  any  other  of  the  products  of  his 
land.  The  tax  upon  manufactured  tobac¬ 
co  will  be  reduced  from  8  to  4  cents  per 
pound ;  cigars,  cheroots  and  cigaretts  will 
carry  the  same  tax  as  is  imposed  under  the 
present  law. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  bill  is 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  many  agricul¬ 
tural  products  hitherto  on  the  free  list, 
and  the  increase  of  the  duties  hitherto  levied 


A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  GO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  in¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

-PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000,000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  Interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  can  demonstrate  how  to  invest  money  safely  tc 
realize  an  income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
eent  and  profits,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent.,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers;  or  call. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ag’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

No.  1  Custom  House  Street.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co..  120 
B’way,  New  Vork  City,  every  Wednesday. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  in  hills,  drills  and  checks-in  hills  up 
to  45  inches;  In  checks  from  38  inches  uo  to  any  dls 
tance  desired.  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
dry.  Farmers,  send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


FASaSSAB  SS7ST01TS  COSH  PLANTES' 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  ma 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  tt 
world.  Sbnd 

FOBCATblOGU* 

Address 

_  A.  3. 
FABQ7HA! 

York,  Pa. 


SHERWOOD’S  STEEL 


REDUCED  TO 


on  many  others.  This  policy  appears  to 
have  been  honestly  followed  wherever  the 
farmers’  interests  would  be  advanced  there¬ 
by.  The  framers  of  the  billestin  ate  that  it 
will  reduce  the  revenue  about  $60,000,000. 
Of  this  reduction  about  $1S,000,000  will  be 
secured  by  the  internal  revenue  features  of 
the  bill  and  about  $27,000,000  by  the  cut  in 
sugar.  The  greatest  sufferers  by  the  meas¬ 
ure  will  be  our  Canadian  friends,  as  the  in¬ 
creased  duty  on  hay.  potatoes  and  various 
other  farm  products  must  greatly  curtail 
the  profits  on  their  large  importations  of 
these  articles  into  this  country.  Small 
wonder  therefore  that  already  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Manitoba  has  passed  strong  resolu¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  unlimited  reciprocity. 


Ease,  Comfort  and  Thv-Tt 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINC! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free  Men¬ 
tion  Rural.  Nrw-Yorkkr. 

K.  G.  PARSONS  A  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y 


RFAnFR  ,f  vou  love  RARE  FLOWERS. 

IILHULI1  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS, 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and«4ri»t  Mill.  I  H.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeURCH  SILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  La 


CHEAP,  HANDY  and  DURABLE. 

Reduction  in  Prices  Brings  It  In  Reach  of  AL. 

We  will  supply  our  TRADE  west  ot  the 
Mississippi  River  from  (lie  Sherwood  Harness 
Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  or  from  Home  Otlice 
and  Factory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Warranted  to  be  all  we  claim  or  money  refunded 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  CRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  ISM*  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’ Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  M’F’G  CO., 

Naiibuc.  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


i5lf»r  1  SHINGLES. 

AN  I>  COPPER  )  MAXDFACTfKKD  BY  TBS 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 


510  East  20tli  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(Xj-This  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


C7K  OOi.ftC9Kn  OO A  MONTH  can  be  made 
S>  I  Ji™  LU  y  AdU<«"workiugfor  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
&  F.  JOHNSON  &  COk,  M09  Mala  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bolls 
earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial ! 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order  1 
Freezing  does  not  damage  It ! 

Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove  1 
W e  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction  1 
It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
tW  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  and  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 


D.aMninea, 


IOWA. 


0  AA  PEBCHEBONS 

Z_  FRENCH 
COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N. 


na,rorm wa80n, j|0.  Elkhart  Carriage 

Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


I  For  16  Years 
have  sold  to 
_  consumers  at 
WHOLESALE  PRIt  E8,  Baring  them  the 
dealers’  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Par  freight 
charges  if  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  2  years,  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address  W.B.  PRATT,  See’y, 

Elkhart,  -  -  Indiana. 


iPPTINQMJTEIL 


•Vi 

A  WHOLE  PRttTlAtt  OUTFIT, 

Just  ks  shown  In  cut.  3  Alphabets  o  f  neat  Type,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad* 
Tweexers,  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  ‘HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER.”  Seta  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  marks 
linen.  Worth  50c.  The  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  25c.,  3  for  60c., 
« for  SI.  Ag*ta  wanted.  Jngertol  A  Bro.,  65  Cortland!  8t.  5.  Y.  City. 


The  BEST  oil  Wheels.  “  Handy  *’  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys.  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Cod- 
cords,  Plnetons,'  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts.etc.  52-p;i«<’ calalofriie  and  circular,“ifotn 
to  purchase  direct  from  (tie.  manufacturers,"  FREE. 

SYRACUSE.  5i.  Y. 
<53  Murray  St.,  New  Y orlc. 
*  38  Sudbury  St.,  Boston. 


HIT  m  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  nay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
tress,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER.  Dwig-ht,  Ill. 


for  Poultry.  Granulated  Bone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells. 
_  „  Cnleite  Ground  Flint  and  Beet 

Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York.  Pa. 


10  NUT  TREES  byr£a,1SUQ 

Spanish  Chestnuts,  American  Chestnuts,  or  English 
Walnuts.  FREE!  a  handsome  mail  Catalogue 
The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.  ilorrlsville.  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars; 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WANT  E  O. 


W.  H.  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

SrPKHSED£S  AiL  CONDITION  POWUKKS 

Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic,  Blood  Pur¬ 
ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  BXCKL- 

LRNT  TOR  BHKKD1N0  ANUIALS;  will  make 
liens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roop.  etc.  1-Ib. 
can.I5c.;51bs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
,1  for  5-lb.  trial  can,  charges  pre*paid. 

Mfgd. by  L.  A.  RAVES  &  CO.,  thtesgo,  HI. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARD-WOOD 


ASHES 


Shipped  on  short  notice  by  rail  in  car  load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  We  have  Imported  ashes  for  25  year 
and  guarantee  ours  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
orde-iug  secure  our  prices  and  other  information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO. 

202  Fulton  Street.  New  York  City. 


AND  PRICES.  MARION,  OHIO, 


212 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARCH  29 


PRIZES  FOR  1 890. 


$1,600  IN  CASH  PRIZES  TO  THE  WINNERS. 

Many  Prizes.  A  chance  for  all. 

$1,300  IN  CASH  to  the  one  who  grows  the 
Largest  Crop  of  Potatoes  on  ONE  ACRE, 
provided  the  crop  be  grown  exclusively 
with  the  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  and 
in  New  York  State. 

$800  IN  CASH  to  the  one  who  grows  the 
Largest  Crop  in  any  State  on  one  acre, 
under  same  conditions  as  above. 


'The  Stockbridge  Manures  iron  over  all 
other  fertilizers  in  the  1889  Contest,  produc¬ 
ing  a  crop  larger  by  seventy  bushels  than  that 
grown  on  any  other  fertilizer,  stable  manure, 
or  both  combined,  the  yield  being  7  3.8  1-2 
bushels  and  taking  the  grand  prize  of  $1,100. 


33E  STTHE  TO  ORDEH  YOTJH. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  POTATO 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCER. 

Uy  Mail,  35  cents  per  lb.,  Including;  postage. 

By  Express  or  rail,  per  peck . *1  ‘-45. 

-*  •*  bushel . . .  3.50 

“  “  burrel . 8  Oo. 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS.  ALSO  CATALOGUE  OF  GLADIOLUS  AND  SPRING  BULBS  FREE, 

J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co..15JohnSiNewYork. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  d<  with  com 
mon  hand  hoes 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  steel, 

AND  W  ILL  NOT  BREAK. 


'II  Is  I  <  £  li  sj  It  t  (i  l  u  d 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE 

For  1890,  and  Catalogues  of 
MILKING  TURES  and  MILK 
PAILS.  Mailed  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


THE  18SU  CONTEST  10  BEST  ACHES. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Average  of  best  10  Acres  on  Stockbridge,  .  .  419  bush,  per  acre. 
Average  of  "  10  acres  on - ’s  Potato  Manure . 41 1  •* 


Average  of  “  10  acres  on  Stable  Manure . 346 

Average  of  “  10  acres  on - ’8_Fertilizer . 316 


JE5f”Send  for  pamphlets  and  conditions  for  new  Potato  Contest  for  1890. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


NELLIS’  FAMILY  PRIDE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST  POTATO. 


In  THE  FAMILY  PRIDE  we  offer  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  variety, 
originating  from  a  seed-ball  of  the  original  Early  Rose,  and  hence  possesses  the 
requisite  new  blood,  besides  coming  from  the  far  north,  It  excels  the  qualities  of 
Its  parent,  when  that  was  in  Its  prime,  by  being  earlier  and  a  heavier  cropper, 
ana  is  equal  in  fine  cooking  qualities,  and  differs  from  It  in  form,  being  m< 
round  and  slightly  flatten-  d,  with  but  few  eyes,  and  they  lie  even  with 
the  surface.  In  habit  it  is  of  robust  growth  and  strong  vine, 
compact  in  the  hills,  and  matures  ahead  of  all  others,  It  was 
In  this  market  the  past  season,  and  on  good  laud  produces  fri 
450  bushels  per  acre  The  entire  stock  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  northern  growers,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  it.  The 
stock  we  offer  Is  all  grown  in  the  far  north,  and  by  the 
originators.  We  guarantee  It  will  give  more  satisfaction 
than  any  new  variety  in  potatoes  offered  at  double 
the  price.  We  have  put  prices  at  popular  rates, 
so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  JTo  better  in¬ 
vestment  can  be  made  than 
to  use  this  variety  for  seed, 
as  the  Increased  yield  will  PRODUCT 
more  than  four  times  pay  for 
the  additional  cost  of  that 
home-grown  seed. 

OUR  VEGETABLE  SPECIALTIES. 

NELLIS’  Belf-Hlanching 
Celery,  finest  strain  In  culti¬ 
vation.  Headquarters  stock 
reduced  to  $8  per  lb.,  "5  cts. 
oz„  15  cts.  pkt..  Post  paid.  Nellis  Wli 
the  most  critical  gardener's  use.  Oz., 

1  lb.  Potato  and  Catalogue  for.75  cts.  _ 


for™ 
;  ofo) 


Prices,  prepaid,  1  lb.,  She. 
lbs.,  65c.  not  prepaid  ;  per 
peck,  60c.;  per  bushel,  $1.75: 
per  bbl.,  $4.?0. 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots. 

er,  extra  line  forcliP\stock.  Especially  adapted  to 
t..  3i)  cts  ,  post-paid.  Special  offer.  1  pkt.  each  above, 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


NELLIS  &  CO 


SEEDSMEN,  62  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


A  new  paper  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  every  month  by 
E.  D.  Putney,  author  of  How  to  Grow  Strawberries  and  Other  Fruits. 
Flower  Department  conducted  by  H.  F.  Funnell  aud  C.  S.  Valentine. 
Fruit  fab.e  conducted  by  Jessamine  Holland.  Able  articles  in  April 
1st  number  on  “Fruit  as  a  Diet,”  by  Dr.  N.;  “The  Garden  Culture  of 
r  I  n  Ul  r  n  P  Strawberries,”  by  M.  Crawford ;  “Field  Culture  of  Strawberries,”  by 
■  I  II  II  I  H  \  John  Little,  and  “A  Girl’s  Fruit  Farm,”  showing  what  a  g;irl  of  17, with 
I  L  U  TV  L  1 1  U  •  the  aid  of  two  younger  brothers  can  do  in  fruit  culture.  Subscription, 
34  numbers,  One  Year,  $1.00 ;  Six  Months,  50  cents ;  Three  Months,  25  cents.  Address 
E.  3D.  PUTNEY,  Huntington,  3NT.  Y. 


FRUITS 

AINTID 


FRUIT 

TREES 

Largest  and  Moat  Complete 
Stock  in  the  United  States. 


and  Ornamental ;  Evergreens, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Hardy 
Plants,  Pseonies,  Small  Fruits, 

etc.  New  illustrated  and  descriptive  priced  CATALOGUE 
containing  important  information  for  planters  ^  riirr 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  rlftt 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


H0MAS  SM0O i  ini 

PROVED  REVERSIBLE  HARROW 

-SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 

™  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 


HerendeenCo.  Geneva, N.' 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

- MAKUFACTOREB8  OF - 

ANIMAL  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

SSSSri&Jneii.,wi.arf.  Baltimore,  Md 


Greensboro,  Md.,  February  34,  1890. 
luster’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  ,  .  ,  , ,  ,r 

Gentlemen  :  I  used  your  goods  in  188!)  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  results,  lour 
Harvest  Queen  on  tomatoes,  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre,  gave  me  an  abundant  crop 
of  the  largest  tomatoes  I  have  ever  seen.  My  clover  after  oats  is  better  than  I  ever  had 
before.  Your  Peach  Tree  goods  are  just  what  suit  me  exactly  for  my  trees.  I  am  using 
Lister’s  this  year  with  great  confidence. 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  A.  B.  KOK 


THE 


Fnr  Power  nr  Hand.  Gruatfist  Concussion.  Churns  most  thoroughly.  Churns  easiest. 

From  the  Largest  Butter  Factory  in  Mass. 

I  have  need  the  Davis  Swing  Churn  for  the  last  eight  years— No’s.  8, 11  and  13— with  tlio  best  of  results, 
securing  the  First  Prenflum  at  Rhode  Island  State  Fair  in  1888.  The  Gold  Medal,  two  First  and  one 
Second  Premium  "  the  Bay  State  Fair  in  Boston,  1889,  with  butter  made  with  these  Chums.  Cannot 
sneak  too  highly  of  the  Chum.  •  i  ours  truly. 

Conway,  Maes.,  Nov.  28th,  1889.  W.  A.  PEASE,  Supt  Conway  Co-operative  Creamery.  < 

a.  From  the  I.argcst  Butter  Factory  in  Conn. 

Having  used  tho  Davis  Swing  Churns  for  nearly  seven  years  in  our  factory,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 

■*»#»«?  sad? 

p mauls  in  the  Barrel  I’-huru.  Tho  self-ventilation  not  only  stives  much  trouble,  but  toproves  the  q^Uty. 
No.  Hartland,Vt  ,  November  10, 1887.  Yours  truly,  G.  GATES  S  SUNS. 

Tried  the  Barrel  and  Davis  Swing  Churns  Together. 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn  I  purchased  Of  you  in  the  spring  of  1888,  far  excels  iny  P*. pectation. 
strongly  inclined  toward  a  barrel  churn,  but  after  using  hot h  tUorouerhJy  very-St i ine  °h 

PVISbvCenterBVt.8y  t0  ^  ’  ^^YoursTuly,  ^  ngh^kh.d  of  ImtW  eve  ^ 

Quicker  and  liasier  than  the  Barrel  Churn. 

The  Swing  Churn  is  a  grand  contrivance,  it  is  both  easier  and  simpler  to  work  than  the  ordinary  barrel 
churn,  and  brings  the  butter  quicker  and  better  and  washes  thoroughly .  uwwton  Tim 

Naiwaiwai,  New  Zealand,  August  8, 1888.  Yours  faithfully,  Jun* 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET.  FREE  TO  ALL. 

ucDMnMT  TARIWI  '  MACHINE  t  CO..  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  Coach  Stallions,  86  Head 
of  tirade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 


PERCHERON 

HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 


Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit.  Mich 


Works,  York,  Pa. 

Engines  and  Saw  Mills.  5 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
Uonari,  Traction  and  Automatic  En¬ 
gines  a  .peel*)  ly.  W  arranted  equator 
•uperiortn 
any  made. 


Address  A.  It.  FABQUHAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses.  Graters.  Elevators, 
Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  cats 
logue. 

Boomer  A  Boiehert  Press  Co., 
118  W.  Water  St.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

5-TON  WACOM  SCALES,  “ 

BEAU  BOX 
.  BBASBTAEE  BEAU. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  for  S  Years  « 

Ac* eta  W mated.  Bead  far  Terms. 

FARMERS* 

Bara  aad  Wareheate  Beales. 

OF  BINGHAMTON,  Biarhamtoa.M.T. 


SALARY 


a  it  tS  kvi*i:\.  i 

SKS  I’ A  1  SI.  < 

We  want  one  < 
lady  in  each* 
county  of  each  * 
state  to  secure  * 
subscriptions  * 
for  the  best* 
1  i.ntii i'h*  Paper* 
i  in  the  land,  only  50  eta.  a  year.  Sample  copy  of* 
paper  and  full  particulars  mailed  free  to  any  lady  \ 
who  means  business.  Address 

,  IlOl’SKAVIFK  Pi’ll.  CO., 

Ill  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  S.  Y. 


T"MI  CC  Instant  relief .  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
I— /  ILLO.  never  returns.  No  puree,  no  salve,  nc 
JL  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  fukk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tutti.k  &  Co.,  73  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW 

FIELD  CORN. 

Orange  County  Field. 

This  new  field  corn  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  Itselffrom  auy  other 
variety  In  Its  enormous  yield, 
yielding  a  third  more  than  nny 
other  known  vurfety.  For  pui  - 
titulars  seud  for  catalogue 
Of  1890. 

W.  H.  CORNISH &C0., 

NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Store,  68  &  70  Broadway. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 


A  MARYLAND  FARM-HOUSE. 


A.  L.  CROSBY. 


This  house,  see  Figure  62,  has  some  de¬ 
sirable  features  and  some  of  the  other  kind, 
and  I  suppose  all  houses  are  “  built  that 
way.”  The  interior  is  not  arranged  in  the 
most  convenient  way,  as  the  house  was  not 
all  built  at  one  time;  the  first  part  bemg 
log  and  additions  having  been  made  at 
three  different  times,  it  now  contains  log, 
stone  and  frame  parts.  The  front  door 
opens  into  a  hall  which  runs  through  the 
house,  and  when  the  front  and  back  doors 
are  open  there  is  always  a  pleasant  breeze 
on  the  porch  in  summer,  and  some  of  our 
neighbors  say  that  we  have  a  good  breeze 
when  they  have  none.  If  that  is  so,  it  is 
owing  to  the  way  the 
house  fronts,  south¬ 
east,  with  the  four 
corners  to  the  cardi¬ 
nal  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  which  is  the  way 
all  country  houses 
ought  to  be  built,  be¬ 
cause,  so  placed,  there 
will  be  more  sun  and 
breeze  in  each  room 
than  there  would  be  if 
the  house  were  faced 
in  any  other  direction. 

The  porch  is  38  feet 
long  by  11)^  wide  and 
furnishes  plenty  of 
shade  during  hot 
weather.  The  upstairs 
porch,  being  shel¬ 
tered  at  each  end,  is 
very  convenient  for 
an  invalid  or  for  a 
summer  sewing- 
room.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  parlor, 
sitting-room,  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen — 
which  is  in  an  L  not 
shown  in  the  picture 
— and,  in  the  west 
wing,  there  is  a  room 
built  for  a  kitchen 
for  a  second  family’s 
use  when  two  fami¬ 
lies  occupied  the 
house.  Adjoining  the 
kitchen  in  the  L  is 
a  room  in  which  farm 
hands  can  eat,  and 
over  it  a  bed-room 
for  their  use.  Then 
comes  a  wood  and 
coal  shed  with  a  cov¬ 
ered  way  to  the  kitch¬ 
en.  On  the  second  floor  are  six  bed-rooms 
one  of  which  occupies  the  whole  west  wing. 
Five  garrets  complete  the  list  of  rooms  and 
under  the  house  is  a  large,  dry  and  cool 
cellar.  So  much  for  the  inside. 

When  I  moved  here— in  ’78— the  outside 
of  the  house  was  devoid  of  everything  in 
the  way  of  vines  on  the  walls.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  did  was  to  plant  hardy  vines 
of  various  kinds  to  be  trained  up  the  sides 
of  the  house.  At  each  end  of  the  porch  I 
planted  purple  Chinese  Wistaria ;  the  two 
met  midway  long  ago  and  my  daughter  se¬ 
lected  a  strong  shoot  and  trained  it  to  the 
top  of  the  second  story.  When  these  vines 
are  in  full  bloom  they  are  very  showy  and 
are  pleasant  objects  to  look  at  at  any  other 


time  even  in  winter ;  moreover,  they  hang 
down  sufficiently  to  shade  the  porch  while 
not  allowed  to  come  low  enough  to  be  in  the 
way  of  any  one  stepping  upon  it.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  of  the  dining-room  (on  the 
right  side  of  the  picture)  are  honey-suckles 
shading  the  door  and  almost  hiding  one 
window.  Next  comes  an  akebia  which, 
with  a  Virginia-Silk  vine,  planted  around 
the  corner  at  the  east  gable,  and  which 
insists  on  coming  to  the  front,  has  cov¬ 
ered  that  corner  of  the  house''  complete¬ 
ly.  I  can’t  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the 
akebia.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  will  climb  on 
wires  or  sticks,  blooms  very  early  in  the 
spring,  is  almost  evergreen — it  has  some  of 
last  year’s  leaves  on  it  now — insects  do  not 
infest  it  and  it  will  keep  itself  covered  with 
young  shoots  from  the  ground  up.  On  the 
west  wing  I  planted,  next  the  porch,  an 
Ampelopsis  tricolor  which  has  now 
reached  the  eaves.  It  is  a  handsome  vine, 
but  not  so  strong-growing  as  our  native 
Ampelopsis  Yirginica.  One  of  the  latter 


dropped  many  graceful  shoots  almost  to 
the  ground;  in  the  picture,  which  was 
taken  in  June,  they  are  about  half  way 
down.  The  picture  also  shows  how  vines 
of  this  class  will,  unlike  the  akebia,  always 
have  naked  stems  below.  On  the  left  of 
the  door  in  the  west  wing  and  partly  hid¬ 
den  by  a  Cut-leaved  Ash  is  a  Clematis 
flammula  which  is  handsome  in  summer, 
very  sweet  when  in  bloom  and  very  ugly  in 
winter.  A  Yirginia-Silk  vine  at  the  corner 
finishes  the  list  of  vines  in  front  of  the 
house.  At  the  west  gable  is  an  Ampelopsis 
Yeitchii  which  completely  covers  the  lower 
story.  At  the  back  of  this  wing  there  are 
several  Virginia  Creepers,  and,  back  of  the 
main  building,  is  a  fine  Aristolochia  sipho. 

Some  people  are  afraid  to  train  vines  on 
their  houses  because,  they  say,  they  gather 
dampness  and  injure  the  walls.  This,  I 
think,  is  not  so.  In  summer  the  leaves 
prevent  the  rain  from  reaching  the  walls, 
and  in  winter  the  stems  do  not  lie  close 
enough,  nor  are  they  numerous  enough  to 
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came  up  in  the  grass  about  four  feet  from 
the  house  and  was  cut  off  every  year  when 
the  grass  was  cut,  but  four  or  five  years  ago 
my  son  found  a  long  shoot  that  had  escaped 
the  mower  and  he  dug  a  little  trench  to  the 
wall,  laid  the  vine  in  it,  covered  it  up  and 
it  soon  climbed  up  alongside  of  its  tricol- 
ored  relative 

Presently  it  |became  evident  that  the  na¬ 
tive  would  hide  the  foreigner  entirely,  and 
I  was  about  to  cut  down  the  former  when 
it  occurred  to  me  to  train  it  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  house,  which  I  did  by  cutting 
a  small  cedar  tree,  partly  trimming  it  and 
fastening  it  to  the  house  with  the  stem  pro¬ 
jecting  about  five  feet.  The  Virginia 
Creeper  soon  covered  this  support  and 


prevent  moisture  from  drying  out  rapidly. 
Vines  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  hand¬ 
some  house,  and  make  a  plain  one  almost 
handsome. 

Catonsville,  Md. 


NOTES  ON  SWEET  POTATO  AND 
WATER-MELON  CULTURE. 


BY  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 


AT  the  Sussex  County,’  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  held  February  12  and  13,  at  Seaford, 
Sussex  County,  Delaware,  Mr.  Paynter 
Frame,  the  originator  of  several  valuable 
varieties  of  water-melons  and  who  is  prob¬ 


ably  the  most  successful  melon  and  sweet 
potato  grower  in  the  United  States,  gave 
his  method  as  follows  : 


BEDDING  SWEET  POTATOES. 


To  obtain  strong,  healthy  plants,  he  pre¬ 
pares  a  frame  the  same  as  for  a  hot-bed, 
but  no  sashes  are  used.  This  frame  is  filled 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  with  coarse, 
horse  manure  well  trodden  down ;  this  is 
covered  with  about  eight  inches  of  wheat 
straw,  upon  which  the  tubers  are  placed  in 
a  single  layer  close  together,  then  covered 
with  just  sufficient  soil  barely  to  hide  them 
from  sight ;  then  upon  the  soil  are  placed 
about  eight  inches  of  pine  leaves  or  “shats” 
as  we  call  them,  that  can  be  obtained  upon 
the  ground  beneath  the  pine  trees.  Then, 
by  placing  boards  upon  the  “shats”  the  bed 
is  covered,  except  a  space  through  the  center 
which  is  left  open  to  allow  the  surplus  heat 
to  escape  so  that  the  tubers  upon  the 
outer  edges  of  the  bed  will  sprout  as  soon 
as  those  in  the  center.  As  soon  as  the 
sprouts  appear  the 
“shats”  are  removed, 
and  from  three  to  four 
inches  of  soil  are 
placed  upon  the  tub¬ 
ers.  In  this  manner 
strong’,  healthy 
plants  can  be  grown 
with  little  difficulty. 


preparat’n  of  land 

AND  PLANTING. 


He  selects  a  sandy 
soil  that  was  tilled 
the  preceding  season ; 
as  soon  as  it  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring 
he  plows  it  shallow, 
then  runs  furrows 
three  and  a-half  to 
four  feet  apart  and 
about  four  inches 
deep.  These  furrows 
are  then  filled  with  a 
compost  composed  of 
barnyard  manure  and 
ground  bone,  which 
is  covered  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  furrow  on  it. 
Another  furrow  is 
thrown  upon  top  of 
the  compost  before 
setting  the  plants  so 
as  to  form  a  ridge  up¬ 
on  which  fertilizer  is 
liberally  applied ;  im¬ 
mediately  before  set¬ 
ting  the  plants  two 
furrows  are  thrown 
upon  the  fertilizer, 
thus  forming  quite  a 
ridge  upon  which  the 
plants  are  set  about 
eight  inches  apart.  A 
cloudy  day  is  prefer¬ 
red  for  setting  the  plants.  The  ground  is  cul¬ 
tivated  between  the  rows,  soon  after  they  are 
put  out.  A  cultivator  with  what  are  known 
as  “  fluke”  teeth  is  used  when  working  the 
soil  between  the  rows, which  should  be  done 
twice  each  week,  throwing  the  soil  close  to 
the  plants  and  covering  all  weeds.  When 
the  vines  have  become  so  large  that  they 
interfere  with  the  cultivator  they  are  turn¬ 
ed  over  so  as  not  to  be  covered  with  soil  when 
working  and  every  other  row  is  cultivated 
and  replaced ;  those  of  the  uncultivated  rows 
are  then  turned  over  upon  the  cultivated 
rows  and  worked  in  the  same  manner.  The 
vines  must  be  kept  from  taking  root  in  the 
row,  as  potatoes  will  grow  wherever  they 
take  root  at  the  expense  of  the  tubers  first 
formed  upon  the  vine  and  many  small  ones 
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will  be  the  result.  The  crop  is  dug  as  soon 
as  the  vines  cease  growing. 

WATER-MELONS. 

In  growing  water-melons  a  sandy  soil  is 
selected ;  a  clover  sod  is  preferable.  About 
the  last  of  March  run  furrows  nine  feet 
apart  and  check  row  at  right  angles  with 
the  furrows  the  same  distance  apart,  plow¬ 
ing  four  furrows  on  each  row,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  land  remaining  unplowed  until 
later  in  the  season.  Holes  are  then  dug  at 
.  the  intersections  until  the  subsoil  is  reached. 
Into  these  holes  three  large  shovelfuls  of 
well  rotted  compost  are  placed  and  about 
one-half  the  soil  that  was  removed  is  placed 
upon  the  compost.  A  handful  of  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  scattered  in  each  hole  and 
the  remainder  of  the  soil  is  replaced  just 
before  the  seeds  are  planted.  It  is  safer  not 
to  plant  the  seeds  before  May  10  at  which 
time  the  soil  has  become  warm  and  the 
seed  will  vegetate  in  a  very  short  time  and 
continue  to  grow  without  any  set-back. 
From  10  to  15  seeds  are  planted  in  each  hill 
and  finally  thinned  out  to  two  plants ;  if 
very  large  melons  are  desired  only  one  plant 
is  allowed  to  remain.  The  soil  around  the 
plants  must  be  carefully  worked  as  soon  as 
the  vines  appear  above  ground.  After¬ 
wards  cultivate  about  the  plants  with  the 
hoe  at  least  weekly  and  especially  after  each 
rain  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  loose  until  the 
vines  are  one  foot  in  length ;  then  plow  the 
land  between  the  rows  and  apply  broadcast 
from  400  to  600  pounds  of  fertilizers,  then 
plow  again,  leaving  the  land  between  the 
rows  without  harrowing  until  after  the 
weeds  have  started,  when  it  can  be  har¬ 
rowed  and  all  weeds  destroyed.  The  melon 
vines  must  be  handled  very  carefully,  as 
they  are  very  tender  and  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  leaves  should  not  be  broken. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  sets  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  upon  each  vine  and  only 
one  if  very  large  melons  are  desired. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Wild  Cucumber.— Before  I  forget 
it,  let  me  warn  everybody  not  to  plant  the 
wild  cucumber  vine  (Wild  Balsam  Apple, 
Eds.)  in  the  garden  or  lawn.  Echinocystis 
lobata  is  the  botanical  name,  and  I  give  it 
in  order  that  none  shall  be  deceived  by  this 
dignified  and  scientific  title.  I  find  this 
vine  most  attractively  announced  and 
illustrated  among  the  floral  novelties  in 
one  of  the  leading  catalogues  of  the  season. 
It  looks  well  enough  on  paper,  but  let  it 
once  get  established  in  a  garden,  and 
the  owner  will  never  cease  to  regret  it. 
And  yet  it  is  merely  an  annual  climber 
having  to  seed  itself  every  year.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  for  10  years  I  have  been 
trying  to  exterminate  it  from  my  garden 
and  without  success. 

The  Caroline  Raspberry  is  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  as  the  most  productive  raspberry  in 
cultivation.  I  would  add  from  a  leaf  in  my 
experience  that  it  is  also  among  the  best  in 
quality  for  the  family  table.  For  market 
it  is  of  less  value  than  the  red  sorts.  It  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  roots  from  the  tips  as 
well  as  suckers,  and  is  long  in  fruit — from 
J uly  till  frost,  at  times. 

A  Tariff  on  Bananas  !— The  wild  talk 
on  this  subject  is  nonsense.  Such  a  tariff 
could  not  benefit  anybody.  It  would  sim¬ 
ply  deprive  us  of  a  very  wholesome  and 
luscious  fruit  that  is  now  so  plentiful  and 
cheap  that  everybody  may  buy  and  eat. 
The  banana  cannot  be  grown  to  any  extent 
for  market  successfully  in  Florida,  or  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
planted  mainly  as  a  curiosity  for  Northern 
visitors  in  Florida,  and  those  who  have 
seen  it  there  will  recall  its  precarious  ap¬ 
pearance,  under  protest  as  it  were.  It  is 
strictly  a  tropical  plant.  Whom  then 
would  such  a  tariff  protect?  No,  let  the 
bananas  come,  the  more  the  better.  We 
can  sell  just  as  many  strawberries  and  oth¬ 
er  native  fruits.  Let  nothing  be  done  to 
curtail  our  supply  of  fruit  either  in  variety 
or  quantity. 

The  Golden  Self-Blanching  Celery  I 
like  for  family  use.  This  and  Henderson’s 
New  Rose  are  very  satisfactory  with  me, 
more  so  than  the  White  Plume,  which  is  a 
weak  and  tender  grower  and  liable  to  rust 
on  wet  soil.  The  quality  of  the  two  first- 
named  is  excellent — none  better — and  both 
are  good  growers  and  keep  well ;  the  red 
celeries  are  probably  the  best  winter  keep¬ 
ers. 

The  Early  Puritan  Potato  disappoint¬ 
ed  me  somewhat  last  season,  though  the 
fault  might  have  been  due  to  the  excessive 
rains.  The  quality  was  fair,  but  the  size 
and  quantity  were  unsatisfacto  ry.  In  fact, 


I  have  never  yet  found  a  potato  equal  to 
the  old  Snowflake  in  quality,  shape,  size, 
smoothness  and  genera)  good  behavior,  ex¬ 
cept  as  regards  productiveness  perhaps. 
Has  anybody  else  ?  h.  h. 

“Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Puinj  IjusliawjLi*. 


Brnfyg  Cows  is  Cold  Weather. 


Do  you  experience  any  difficulty  in 
getting-  your  cows  with  calf  in 
winter?  With  us  the  matter  gives 
considerable  trouble,  yet  cows 
must  be  bred  in  cold  weather  to 
keep  up  winter  dairying. 


FROM  A.  L.  CROSBY. 

I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  my 
cows  in  calf  until  this  winter,  and  I  have 
been  inclined  to  think  one  cause  of  the 
trouble  at  this  season  is  due  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  bulls  have  not  had  grain 
enough — they  are  too  thin  in  flesh — and  it 
may  be  that  some  necessary  element  is 
lacking  in  the  hay  and  fodder  owing  to  the 
extremely  wet  season  in  which  it  was 
grown,  as  the  bulls,  though  they  have  had 
some  grain  all  winter,  do  not  look  as  if  they 
had  had  any.  Out  of  ten  cows  served,  so 
far,  four  have  returned  for  service ;  but  the 
worst  feature  of  the  business  is  that  when 
they  miss  service  they  don’t  come  in  season — 
in  21  days— but  may  skip  one  period  entirely 
or  go  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  that  there 
is  no  certainty  as  to  whether  they  are  in 
calf  until  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of 
months,  perhaps  not  even  then.  For  in¬ 
stance:  of  the  four  cows  that  failed  to 
breed,  the  first,  served  November  29,  was 
due  again,  if  not  in  calf,  December  20,  but 
she  waited  until  January  7.  The  next  was 
servpd  December  3,  and  was  due  December 
24.  but  did  not  show  until  January  15.  The 
third,  served  December  23,  was  due  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  and  was  in  season  February  13.  The 
fourth,  served  December  27,  was  due  Janu¬ 
ary  17,  but  was  not  in  season  till  January 
22,  so  I  am  uncertain  about  them  now, 
after  their  second  service.  It  was  never  so 
before ;  a  cow  rarely  varied  more  than  two 
days  in  her  periods  and  seldom  missed 
service.  It  is  too  late  to  do  much  in  the 
way  of  remedying  the  trouble  except  to 
feed  heavier,  but  next  season  I  shall  feed 
the  bulls  more  grain  earlier  in  the  fall.  I 
think  oats  about  the  best  feed  for  a  bull  in 
active  service;  if  the  weather  was  very 
cold  I  would  give  him  plenty  of  corn  also. 
My  cows  have  had  a  good  deal  of  ear  corn 
this  winter  and  a  good  part  of  it  was  more 
or  less  damaged  by  the  wet  weather,  and 
this  corn  may  have  caused  some  of  the 
trouble  in  breeding. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

FROM  H.  S.  WEEKS. 

As  my  business  requires  that  I  should 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  cream  the  year 
’round,  I  aim  to  have  cows  coming  in  each 
month,  and  am  reasonably  successful 
though  occasionally  there  are  individual 
cases  of  non-breeding  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  I  try  to  make  the  conditions  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible  for  all  seasons 
by  keeping  my  cows  in  the  stable  most  of 
the  year,  feeding  them  soiling  crops  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  silage  largely  in  winter,  with  a 
varying  grain  ration  all  of  the  time  so  that 
their  systems  are  relaxed  and  they  are 
always  in  a  breeding  condition.  I  also  try 
to  have  my  bull  so  fed  and  handled  that 
his  vigor  and  activity  may  be  maintained 
at  all  seasons.  And  this  is  sometimes 
quite  a  problem  in  winter  when  one  has  not 
trained  the  bull  to  some  kind  of  daily  labor, 
as  in  the  cart  or  tread-power,  and  in  this 
connection,  the  younger  the  training 
commences  the  better,  as  I  have  found  that 
the  adage  about  teaching  “  Old  dogs,  hew 
tricks,”  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the 
bovine  as  to  the  canine  race. 

Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

FROM  GEO.  M.  ORRIS. 

Except  in  the  present  and  one  other  win¬ 
ter,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting 
my  cows  to  breed ;  but  this  winter  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  them  to  “  stick.”  They 
come  in  heat  regularly.  I  have  beeD  breed¬ 
ing  since  last  fall,  but  as  yet  I  have  had 
no  success.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  fault  is  in  the  bull.  There  are  others 
in  the  same  boat,  I  have  made  inquiry  but 
cannot  get  any  light  on  the  matter.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  excessively  wet 


weather  of  last  season,  with  its  rust,  smut 
and  ergot,  was  the  cause.  At  one  time  I 
thought  I  was  graining  my  cows  too  high, 
so  I  reduced  my  grain  rations  almost  one- 
half,  but  that  has  not  altered  the  situation. 
Last  week  I  attended  the  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  and  made  a  number  of  inquiries  of  the 
most  successful  dairymen  and  they  report 
the  same  result  this  season,  but  cannot 
assign  any  cause  for  it.  Abortions  have 
never  been  so  abundant  as  during  this  sea¬ 
son.  There  is  hardly  a  herd  which  has  not 
suffered  more  or  less  from  this  trouble. 
Some  attribute  it  to  the  excessively  rainy 
weather. 

Meadville,  Pa. 

FROM  J.  W.  NEWTON. 

I  want  my  cows  to  come  in  about  the 
first  of  September.  Then  I  can  dry  them  off 
in  July.  I  should  prefer  to  doit  the  first  of 
July  so  as  to  have  the  milking  out  of 
the  way  in  haying,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  dry 
off  Jerseys;  consequently  I  aim  to  breed 
my  cows  about  the  end  of  November  and 
the  first  of  December.  I  have  had  trouble 
with  individual  cows  as  to  getting  them 
in  calf  at  this  time  of  the  year  ;  but,  taking 
all  my  fall  cows  together,  I  have  as  good 
success  breeding  at  that  time  as  in  the 
summer.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
actions  of  cows  in  heat  in  cold  and  warm 
weather.  They  show  it  very  little  in  cold 
weather.  I  have  a  cow  that  finds  out  very 
quickly  if  another  cow  is  in  heat.  My  main 
trouble  in  changing  a  summer  to  a  winter 
dairy  has  been  the  fact  that  three  pastures 
join  mine  in  each  of  which  a  bull  runs  in 
summer.  Half  of  my  cows  have  got  in  calf 
in  the  summer  so  we  make  butter  the  year 
’round.  But  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  a 
whole  herd  of  winter  cows,  except  one  for 
milk  to  be  used  in  the  family  in  hot 
weather. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 

FROM  M.  MORSE. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  experienced  more 
trouble  in  having  my  cows  breed  in  the  fall 
than  in  the  spring.  As  the  cows  are  usu¬ 
ally  tied  up  in  the  stable  at  the  time  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  served,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  tell  when  they  are  in  heat.  I 
think  if  cows  are  kept  a  little  short  for  a 
few  weeks  and  then  fed  more  liberally 
awhile,  when  they  begin  to  gain  in  flesh 
they  will  be  likely  to  come  in  heat.  That 
is  about  the  condition  most  cows  undergo 
in  early  summer,  and  mine  go  through 
about  the  same  experience  when  I  take 
them  from  pasture  in  the  fall,  and  put 
them  on  good  rations  in  the  bam. 

Medway,  Mass. 

FROM  J.  MCLAIN  SMITH. 

Most  of  our  cows  are  bred  during  the 
winter  months.  We  never  have  found  any 
trouble.  Our  cows  seldom  go  a  full  year 
from  one  calf  to  the  next. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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A  STUDY  OF  MILLET— Concluded. 


A.  A.  CROZIER. 


Influence  of  Climate.— What  effect,  if 
any,  has  climate  or  locality  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  or  value  of  the  seed  ?  Will  Western 
seed  sell  as  well  as  Eastern  seed  in  the 
market  ?  Is  there  any  advantage  in  an 
occasional  introduction  of  seed  grown  else¬ 
where  ?  A  comparison  was  first  made  of 
the  samples  of  seeds  to  note  any  difference 
in  color.  They  were  placed  side  by  side  in 
saucers  upon  a  table  and  marked  upon  a 
scale  of  100  as  to  brightness  and  percentage 
of  dark  seeds,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  A  part  of  the  record  was  lost,  but 
the  remaining  figures,  here  given,  indicate 
the  general  result.  The  samples  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  order  of  longitude,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  from  the  West  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  lightest  in  color  and  contain 
the  fewest  dark  seeds  : 


PERCENTAGE  OK  DARK  SEEDS. 


SEEDSMAN.  HUNGARIAN. 

GOLDEN 

MILLET. 

COLOR. 

Wood  and  Sons,  V&. 

1 

70 

Maule,  Pa, 

50 

0 

50 

Johnson  AStokes,  Pa. 

40 

1-10 

70 

Burpee,  Pa. 

50 

110 

70 

Wilson,  Pa. 

50 

1 

50 

Dreer,  Pa. 

50 

1 

70 

Thorburn,  N.  Y. 
Htnderson,  N.  Y. 

60 

50 

1 

60 

Vick,  N.  Y 

50 

1 

60 

Whitney-Noves,  N.  Y. 

5*1 

1 

70 

Ferry.  Mich. 

45 

1-10 

60 

Livingston,  Ohio, 

30 

1 

60 

Everltt,  Ind. 

SO 

1 

60 

Vaughan,  III. 

1 

80 

Salzer,  Wls. 

50 

1 

80 

Cole  &  Bros.,  Ia. 

10 

1 

70 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Ia. 

10 

1-10 

90 

Iowa  Seert  Co.,  Ia. 

2 

0 

80 

Bouk.  Nebraska, 

2 

100 

Lee.  Colorado. 

0 

1-10 

100 

Lewiston  Seed  Co. .Idaho, 

50 

1 

80 

The  samples  of  Golden  Millet  from  the 
Iowa  Seed  Company,  the  Lewiston  Seed 
Company  of  Idaho,  Bouk  of  Nebraska,  and 
Salzer  of  Wisconsin,  were  nearer  alike  than 
the  figures  indicate,  and  were  especially 
fine  in  appearance,  of  a  light  yellow — almost 
bleached.  The  sample  from  Ylck  was  of 
the  typical  “  Golden”  color  and  was  taken 
as  the  standard  with  which  the  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  Golden  Millet  were  compared.  Sev¬ 
eral  samples  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
were  all  darker  than  any  others,  this  being 
expressly  stated  in  one  instance  to  be  due 
to  the  unusual  amount  of  rain  during  1888. 
The  figures  for  color  in  the  last  column  are 
intended  to  be  only  relative  in  their  values, 
and  they  indicate  the  differences  in  most 
cases  fairly  well.  In  the  central  column, 
which  shows  the  percentage  of  colored 
seeds  in  the  Golden  Millet,  the  figures  are 
too  high,  the  main  object  being  only  to 
show  the  relative  amount  in  the  different 
samples. 

In  the  Hungarian  column  the  figures  are 
as  nearly  accurate  as  it  was  practicable  to 
make  them.  The  samples  were  all  careful¬ 
ly  compared  by  the  eye  with  that  from 
Dreer,  which  contained  50  per  cent,  of  dark 
seeds  by  actual  count.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  percentage  of  dark  seeds  in  the 
Hungarian  decreases  westward  corres¬ 
pondingly  with  the  decrease  in  color  in  the 
Golden  Millet.  No  decided  decrease,  how¬ 
ever,  is  observable  in  the  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  dark  seeds  in  the  Golden  Millet. 
The  larger  percentage  of  dark  seeds  as  a 
rule  in  the  Eastern  samples  of  Hungarian 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  cooler  and  moister 
summers,  giving  the  seed  more  time  for 
maturing.  The  dark  seed  is  heaviest  and 
most  desirable  for  sowing.  Five  hundred 
dark  seeds  weighed  1.194  grammes, 
while  an  equal  number  of  light-colored 
seeds  weighed  but  794  grammes.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  seeds  of  each  color  were  planted  in 
adjoining  rows  in  the  green-house.  Of  the 
dark-colored  183  germinated,  and  of  the 
light-colored  139.  Both  lots  gave  plants 
of  about  equal  vigor.  In  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  made  out-of  doors  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  less  favorable  for  the  young 
plants,  the  plants  from  the  dark  seeds  were 
clearly  the  more  vigorous.  These  obser¬ 
vations  would  tend  to  indicate  that  millet 
seed  from  the  West  and  Northwest,  while 
of  fine  appearance,  is  liable,  owing  to  the 
short,  hot  summers,  to  mature  too  rapidly 
for  full  development. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATOES. 


NO.  3. 


The  plants  should  be  hardened  in  the 
bed  by  leaving  the  covers  open  on  warm 
nights,  just  before  the  potatoes  are  set  out. 
In  pulling  the  plants  care  should  be  taken 
to  sort  out  all  that  have  not  a  good  healthy 
eye.  To  put  the  plants  in  the  hills,  we  use 
the  “puncher  and  tongs.”  The  plant 
having  been  dropped  on  the  hill  or  ridge 
by  a  boy,  the  operator  takes  hold  of  it  with 
the  tongs  held  in  the  left  hand,  makes  a 
hole  with  the  puncher  held  in  the  right 
hand,  with  its  top  strapped  loosely  to  the 
arm ;  the  puncher  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
plant  inserted  at  one  operation.  The  soil 
is  then  “  firmed  ”  about  the  plant  with  the 
puncher.  With  these  tools  an  experienced 
hand  can  easily  set  out  12,000  to  15,000 
plants  a  day  in  a  first-class  manner,  often 
not  over  one  or  two  per  cent,  dying,  if  the 
weather  is  suitable. 

If  the  soil  is  dry  the  plants  should  be 
watered :  a  quart  cup  of  water  will  do  for 
four  or  five  hills.  Having  been  set  out,  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  ground  moist,  the 
plants  will  start  growth  at  once ;  but  it  is 
best  to  wait  a  week  before  disturbing 
them,  except  replanting  in  the  places  of 
any  “  missing,”  or  dead  ones. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  tending  the 
crop  is  to  run  the  cultivator  cross-ways. 
If  there  are  ridges  they  must  be  torn  away 
between  the  hills.  A  horse  hoe,  either  the 
Planet,  Jr.,  or  some  similar  implement,  is 
run  the  other  way,  and  the  crust  is  broken 
away  around  the  hill  with  a  hand  hoe; 
fresh  is  earth  pulled  up  around  the  plant 
and  the  hill  re-formed. 

In  case  of  many  this  is  the  only  thorough 
hoeing  given ;  but  the  horse  hoe  is  kept 
running,  and  the  hoe  is  used  only  to  keep 
down  all  grass  and  weeds.  Others  hoe 
two,  and  a  few  three  times,  but  if  the 
ground  is  well  stirred  with  the  horse  hoe, 
and  no  grass  is  allowed  to  start,  no  more 
work  is  necessary,  and  the  three  full  hoe- 
ings  formerly  considered  necessary  in  grow¬ 
ing  a  crop  are  now  considered  '  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  labor. 

As  soon  as  the  vines  are  long  enough  so 
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that  their  ends  can  be  covered  with  the 
horse  hoe,  the  vine-turner  is  put  on.  This 
is  made  of  small  iron  rods  fastened  to  a 
standard  and  tooth,  at  the  extreme  front  of 
the  horse  hoe,  and  running  back  on  each  side, 
and  up  to  the  top  of  the  side-plow  stand¬ 
ards.  The  point  runs  under  the  vines,  and 
they  slide  up  the  rods,  and  are  held  above 
„  the  furrows,  thrown  by  the  side-plows. 
While  these  will  not  clear  every  end,  they 
are  a  great  help,  and,  besides,  the  rods  run 
against  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  break 
the  old  crust  almost  to  the  plant.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  used  by  some,  even  at 
the  first  tending.  It  is  very  important  to 
keep  a  good-sized,  sharp  hill  during  the 
tending  of  the  crop. 

The  amount  of  hand  work  put  on  the 
crop  is  considerable ;  it  will  take  two  ex¬ 
perienced  men  from  March  1  till  the  crop 
is  laid  by,  to  prepare  for,  and  properly  at¬ 
tend  to  25  acres  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Many  potatoes  are  dug  and  sold  early  in 
the  season,  but  the  most  of  the  crop,  on 
many  farms  is  stored  for  winter  shipment. 
A  majority  of  the  farms  on  which  over  15 
acres  are  yearly  devoted  to  the  crop  have 
potato  houses.  These  have  stone  basements 
partly  underground,  the  upper  part  being 
of  wood  two  stories  high.  Many  potatoes 
are  also  kept  in  ordinary  dry  houses,  or 
in  the  cellars  of  outbuildings.  The  only 
essential  points  for  such  a  store-house  are 
dryness  and  a  uniform  temperature  of  65 
to  70  degrees.  The  houses,  or  cellars  are 
usually  divided  into  bins  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  about  150  bushels  each.  Potatoes  will 
shrink  considerably,  in  the  best  regulated 
houses,  but  they  are  often  kept  so  free 
from  rot  that  in  a  bin  of  150  bushels  not 
over  a  bushel  of  rotten  ones  will  be  found. 

If  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  many  years — even  if 
they  are  not  consecutive  years — they  will  be 
specked  with  what  we  call  “ground  rot.” 
This  is  rendering  sweet  potato  growing  un¬ 
profitable  on  much  of  our  best  soil.  Sweet 
potato  growing  is  far  from  being  a  “  bo¬ 
nanza,”  and  we  are  usually  content  if  we 
get  a  return  of  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  and 
when  the  labor  and  manure  bills  are  paid, 
the  grower  has  little  left. 

After  a  good  soil  the  most  important 
thing  is  good  seed :  a  potato  may  look  nice, 
but  if  it  is  of  diseased  parentage  it 
may  breed  bed  rot,  black  rot,  and  the 
dreaded  yellow  rot.  Those  who  cannot  or 
do  not  care  to  keep  their  own  seed,  should 
know  the  man  from  vhom  they  are  buying, 
and  what  they  are  buying.  In  spring  the 
dealers  here  ship  for  seed,  sweet  potatoes 
that  are  not  only  common  seconds  in  size, 
but  of  such  poor  quality  that  the  farmer 
would  throw  away,  rather  than  put  them 
in  his  own  bed. 
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A  TREE  LABEL. 


The  “  Everlasting  Label”  (see  Figures  63 
and  64),  is  a  simple  device ;  but  I  have  used 
it  for  some  years  and  think  it  almost  per¬ 
fect.  When,  after  years  of  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  outside  name  is  entirely  oblit¬ 
erated,  on  unwrapping  the  first  twist  of  the 
wire  and  opening  the  label  one  will  find  the 
name  inside  as  legible  as  it  was  the  day  it 
was  written.  W rite  the  name  again  on  the 
outside  and  shut  the  label  up  again  for  an¬ 
other  20  years.  Why  will  not  the  nursery¬ 
men  who  desire  to  be  useful  and  honest, 
use  these  labels?  Purchasers  could  then 
hold  them  responsible  for  misrepresenting 
their  trees.  The  fastening  also  seems  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  and  as 
simple  as  the  label.  Every  observant 
nurseryman  knows  that  no  fastening 
around  the  body  of  a  growing  tree 
can  be  tolerated.  It  must  either  break 
asunder  or  kill  the  tree ;  but  this  little 
tack  thrust  into  the  stem  does  no 
harm,  and  if  the  head  of  the  tack 
be  pressed  home  through  the  bark,  the 
wood  will  very  soon  grow  over  it  and  the 
copper  wire  will  become  a  permanent  at¬ 
tachment.  To  use  the  label,  open  it  by 
pressing  the  two  sides  horizontally  in  op¬ 
posite  directions,  write  the  name  on  the 
inside  aud  outside,  then  close  it;  clinch  the 
tack  through  the  label  with  a  small  ham¬ 
mer;  twist  the  attaching  wire  tightly 
around  the  label  iu  the  grooves  at  the  upper 
end,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  F.  s. 

Hydetown,  Pa. 

Figures  63  and  64  show  the  exact  size  of 
these  labels.  In  Figure  63  the  tack  should 
be  driven  into  the  tree  instead  of  into  the 
label  itself. 


FRUITS  FOR  THE  HOME. 


CHAS.  A.  GREEN. 


What  is  a  home  ?  Suppose  I  purchase 
a  beautiful  wheat  field  or  meadow  and 
build  upon  it  an  elegant  house  ;  at  its  com¬ 
pletion  I  ask  you  to  visit  it,  and  inquire  of 
you  if  it  is  a  home.  You  will  say  :“No  ;more 
must  be  done  before  it  is  a  home.”  Suppose 
I  then  hang  upon  the  walls  beautiful 
papers  and  paintings,  carpet  the  floors,  and 
furnish  it  with  elegant  furniture,  marble 
mantels,  grates,  etc.,  and  §sk  you  if  this  is 
now  a  home.  “No,”  you  would  reply, 
“more  must  be  done.”  Then  I  invite 
you  to  dinner,  and  my  wife  and  children 
are  present  and  again  I  ask  you  if  this  is  a 
home.  You  look  about  and  admire  the 


beautiful  things  which  you  see,  compliment 
me  upon  my  happy  family,  but  happening 
to  glance  out  of  the  window  at  the  naked 
landscape  before  you,  exclaim :  “  No,  this 
is  not  a  home ;  there  is  something  to  be 
done  outside  1” 

This  is  the  point  which  I  desire  to  fix 
upon  your  mind :  that  no  matter  how  beauti¬ 
ful  or  expensive  the  building  or  the  furni¬ 
ture  or  the  location,  the  home  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  the  planting  of  trees  and 
flowers,  the  fruit  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
vines.  The  size  of  the  fruit  garden  need  not 
be  over  one  acre ;  it  need  not  be  located 
very  near  the  house,  but  within  a  reason¬ 
able  distance.  It  is  surprising  what  can  be 
done  with  one  acre  wisely  devoted  to  fruit 
culture.  Suppose  we  have  the  beautiful 
location,  the  house,  and  everything  com¬ 
plete,  lay  out  an  acre  from  10  to  40  rods 
distant,  as  nearly  square  as  possible,  plant¬ 
ing  upon  one  side  a  row  of  15  plum  trees, 
two  rows  comprising  16  cherry  trees,  one 
row  comprising  eight  apple  trees,  three 
rows  comprising  16  standard  pear  trees 
with  29  dwarf  pear  trees  between,  three 
rows  comprising  48  peach  trees,  one  row 
comprising  45  raspberry  plants,  one  row  of 
45  gooseberry  plants,  one  row  of  45  currant 
bushes,  one  row  of  10  grape  vines  ;  in  all  we 
have  132  trees,  besides  berries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  etc.,  and  the  strawberries 
which  can  be  grown  between.  All  of 
these  can  be  successfully  grown  upon  one 
acre.  If  the  soil  had  been  sod  it  should 
have  been  plowed  the  year  before  planting 
the  fruits,  in  order  that  the  sod  might  be¬ 
come  rotted  and  the  soil  subdued.  The 
best  time  to  plant  them  would  be  in  the 
spring  as  early  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
plant,  but  if  all  is  ready  in  the  fall  I  should 
plant  then. 

Is  it  not  cheaper  to  buy  fresh  fruits  than 
to  grow  them  ?  I  can  Imagine  the  farmer 
husband  answering  the  solicitation  of  his 
wife  for  a  better  supply  of  home  fruit,  by 
asking  this  question.  At  one  time  I  did 
think  that  people  who  asked  such  questions 
were  frauds,  simply  intending  to  evade  the 
issue,  but  later  1  concluded  they  were 
serious,  perhaps,  simply  lacking  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  If  the  farmer  were 
living  in  the  city  where  there  was  a  fruit 
grocery  uear  by,  there  might  be  some 
slight  reason  for  supposing  that  he  could 
buy  as  cheaply  as  he  could  grow  fruit  ;  but 
situated  as  he  is,  distant  from  ail  markets, 


with  perhaps  no  grower  of  fruits  ^within 
many  miles  of  his  place,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  get  a  supply  daily  at  any  price.  The 
idea  the  farmer  has  of  buying  fruits,  is  to 
go  to  a  fruit  farm  once  or  twice  during  the 
berry  season,  and  purchase  from  10  to  20 
quarts  of  fresh  berries,  most  of  which  are 
to  be  canned  and  laid  aside,  instead  of  being 
eaten  fresh. 

This  raises  the  question :  How  much 
fruit  can  a  family  consume  ?  Those  who 
have  not  tried  the  experiment  would  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  amount  that  a  family  can 
be  educated  to  eat.  My  own  family,  not 
a  very  large  one,  consumed  strawberries  for 
a  month,  and  we  have  estimated  the  amount 
even  in  that  time,  to  be  over  20  bushels.  Of 
grapes,  I  should  estimate  that  a  good-sized 
family  might  consume  from  one  to  two  tons 
and  other  fruits  in  proportion.  Strawber¬ 
ries  are  the  first  of  all  fruits  to  bloom  and 
ripen  in  the  spring.  These  are  followed  by 
the  raspberry,  blackberry,  currant,  goose¬ 
berry  and  grape  ;  then  the  early  apples  and 
pears,  which  in  connection  with  the  long- 
keeping  fruits,  will  holdout  until  strawber¬ 
ries  come  again.  No  one  should  be  without 
some  kind  of  fruit  on  his  place  from  June  to 
January. 

Are  fruits  wholesome  ?  Physicians  have 
said  there  was  not  much  chance  for  them  to 
make  money  where  fruit-growing  was  gen¬ 
erally  popular.  The  consumption  of  fruit 
tends  to  lower  the  bodily  temperature, 
allaying  feverishness ;  it  is  cooling  and 
grateful.  The  best  thing  we  can  say  of 
fruit  is  that  it  tastes  good ;  and  everything 
that  tastes  good  tends  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  health.  We  eat  not  only  to 
live  but  for  pleasure,  and  those  things 
which  please  us  are  apt  to  produce  the  most 
good.  Fruit  should  not  be  eaten  continu¬ 
ally  during  the  day,  but  at  meal  time  or  for 
lunch.  But  when  I  speak  of  fruits  being 
wholesome,  I  have  reference  to  fresh,  ripe 
fruit,  and  not  to  green  fruit,  which  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  yet  most  of  the  marketed  fruit 
is  picked  before  fully  matured.  Stale  or 
wilted  fruit  is  also  unwholesome.  By  this, 
I  refer  to  the  raspberries  and  strawberries, 
etc. ,  that  have  been  standing  on  the  fruit 
stand  for  several  days.  These,  while  ap¬ 
parently  moderately  fresh,  are  often  in  the 
first  stages  of  decomposition  and  are  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  It  would  seem  that  each 
particular  fruit  is  adapted  to  its  season  and 
therefore  should  be  eaten  in  its  season  ; 
hence,  the  folly  of  canning  the  strawberry 
to  be  eaten  during  the  winter,  depriving 
oneself  of  the  fresh  berries  when  the  proper 
season  of  the  fruit  is  June  when  it  contains 
just  the  amount  of  acidity  that  is  appetiz¬ 
ing. 

Do  fruits  add  to  the  salable  value  of  the 
farm  ?  Supposing  you  are  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm,  and  you  are  offered  one  which 
is  barren  of  all  kinds  of  fruit ;  there  are  no 
vines,  no  berries,  no  orchard.  What  a  for¬ 
saken,  desolate-looking  place  !  Another  has 
an  orchard  of  apples,  pears.cherries, peaches; 


Fig.  64. 


a  fruit  garden  of  grapes,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  How  much  more 
would  you  pay  for  one  farm  than  the  other  ? 
Undoubtedly,  if  there  were  only  a  difference 
of  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  between 
these  farms,  and  they  were  alike  in  all  re¬ 
spects  except  the  fruit,  you  would  take  the 
one  on  which  the  fruit  had  been  planted  and 
consider  you  had  made  a  good  bargain  ;  and 
you  would  ;  and  yet  those  fruits  may  not 
have  cost  over  $25,  originally.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  better  investment  one  can  make 
than  to  plant  fruits. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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A  POTATO  EXPERIMENT  RE¬ 
VIEWED. 


T.  B.  TERRY. 

A  faulty  experiment;  views  of  a  practical 
f aimer  who  works  for  profit;  exchang¬ 
ing  large  potatoes  for  small;  cuttings 
planted  too  widely  apart;  two-eyepieces 
best  for  ordinary  tillage;  one-eye  pieces 
best  with  greater  care ;  the  desire  for 
personal  profit  the  best  incentive  to  cor¬ 
rect  experimentation. 


The  following  table  is  from  the  last  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
and  is  intended  to  show  “what  amount  of 


Kind  of  seeding 


Whole  potatoes 
Halt  potatoes 
Two-eye  cuttings 
One-eye  cuttings 
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The  last  two  columns  of  figures  were 
added  by  me.  The  bushels  of  seed  requir¬ 
ed  per  acre  are  as  near  as  I  can  estimate 
them  in  round  numbers, using  tubers  of  the 
same  size  as  those  I  use  for  planting.  We 
are  told  that  in  the  above  experiment  “  the 
seed  was  planted  one  tuber  or  cutting  in  a 
place,  in  hills,  38  inches  apart  both  ways.” 
Now  a  little  study  of  the  figures  shows  that 
“the  total  yield  was  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  seed  planted,”  as  is  claimed. 
Whole  potatoes  yielded,  small  and  large, 
together,  at  the  rate  of  230  bushels  per 
acre,  half  potatoes  193  bushels,  two-eye  cut¬ 
tings  less  yet,  and  single  eyes  least  of  all. 
But  let  us  study  carefully  over  what  this 
total  yield  was  composed  of.  Assuming 
this  experiment  to  be  accurate,  the  practi¬ 
cal  farmer  from  these  figures  would  ask 
himself :  “Had  I  better  plant  whole  tubers 
or  two-eye  cuttings?  The  former  will  give 
me  two  bushels  less  of  large  potatoes,  and 
61  bushels  more  of  small  ones,  in  exchange 
for  20  bushels  more  of  merchantable  pota¬ 
toes  planted.”  It  wouldn’t  take  the  writer 
long  to  answer  this  for  himself.  He  grows 
potatoes  to  sell  and  the  fewer  little  ones  the 
better.  Some  might  like  to  exchange  large 
potatoes  for  small,  and  wait  a  few  months 
for  them  at  that;  but  I  think  that  not  many 
that  make  a  business  of  potato  growing 
would  do  so. 

Now  this  experiment,  as  far  it  goes,  is 
well  enough ;  but  what  farmer  who  gets 
his  living  by  growing  potatoes  would  ever 
think  of  planting  one  or  two-eye  cuttings 
of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  “  38  inches  apart 
both  ways?”  He  would  know  that  he  was  not 
putting  in  seed  enough  for  the  best  results. 
Why  cannot  an  experiment  station  give  us 
practical  experiments  ?  Why  not  plant  the 
whole  potatoes  in  a  proper  manner  and  the 
cuttings  in  the  way  that  practical  farmers 
have  planted  for  many  years — the  way  in 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  give  the  best 
results  ?  It  seems  as  though  this  point  had 
been  brought  up  often  enough  in  our  lead¬ 
ing  papers.  Possibly  the  whole  tubers  were 
planted  at  the  best  distance  apart ;  few 
growers,  however,  plant  that  variety  with 
more  than  32  to  36  inches  between  hills. 
Had  the  one-eye  and  two-eye  cuttings  been 
dropped  12  or  14  inches  apart  in  the  drills, 
then  they  might  have  had  a  chance  to  show 
up.  Under  proper  treatment  I  should 
have  expected  about  200  bushels  of  mer¬ 
chantable  tubers  per  acre  in  either  case. 
The  two-eye  pieces  would  be  the  safest  for 
ordinary  tillage  and  fertility;  but  with 
just  the  right  treatment  the  one-eye  can  be 
made  to  yield  as  well.  (I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  with  which  this 
experiment  was  made.)  Several  times  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  for  my  own  use 
on  rows  through  the  field,  and  invari¬ 
ably  under  my  management  the  one-eye 
cuttings  have  yielded  as  many  bushels  of 
merchantable  potatoes  as  the  two-eye,  but 
not  as  many  small  ones.  For  this  I  care 
not.  As  I  want  to  grow  salable  potatoes  in 
the  cheapest  way,  I  seldom  pick  up  any  lit¬ 
tle  ones.  If  we  can  safely  save  six  or  seven 
bushels  of  large  potatoes  to  start  with,  by 
using  less  seed  and  a  little  more  care,  why 
that  is  just  what  we  were  put  here  for.  I  re¬ 
member  an  apt  remark  of  Prof.  I.  P.  Rob¬ 
erts  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  we  farmers  were  put  here  to  regulate 
such  matters — “given  dominion.” 

I  have  planted  one-eye  cuttings  for  20 
years,  and  for  doing  so  was  the  laugh  of 
the  neighborhood  at  first ;  but  all  the  rest 
do  it  now,  and  potatoes  are  grown  pretty 
largely  all  around.  I  do  not  care  to  urge 
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tills  way  of  cutting  at  all :  but  I  simply 
know  that  it  is  best  for  me  and  I  would 
like  that  our  experiment  stations  should 
give  it  a  fair  show.  But  still  I  do  not  know 
that  they  can,  for  it  requires  the  close  sup¬ 
ervision  and  thoroughness  and  promptness 
that  only  a  specialist  whose  income  de¬ 
pends  on  it  perhaps  can  give. 

The  season  was  quite  dry  at  Madison, 
and  these  one-eye  plants,  38  inches  apart 
both  ways,  could  not,  I  presume,  cover  and 
shade  the  ground  entirely.  At  least  they 
would  not  have  done  so  here ;  nor  would 
.  they  shade  it  as  much  as  the  plants  where 
whole  seed  was  used.  This  is  an  important 
point,  particularly  in  a  dry  year.  In  such 
a  season  the  ground  should  be  covered  al¬ 
most  as  thoroughly  as  with  a  heavy  crop  of 
clover.  If  we  can  keep  the  sun  and  wind 
off  from  the  ground  there  will  be  more 
moisture  for  making  tubers. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  Prof.  Goff’s  re¬ 
port  that  proves  him  to  be  entirely  honest. 
If  he  had  not  been,  he  would  have  left  it 
out.  It  was  this :  “  The  variety  (of  potatoes 
used)  was  purchased  for  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
but  proved  to  be  considerably  mixed.” 
Well,  what  with?  We  are  told  that  the 
Rose  Beauty  yielded  331  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  Charter  Oak  156  It  would  make 
a  considerable  difference  which  kinds  were 
mixed  in  certain  rows.  If  seed  “consider¬ 
ably  mixed”  was  used,  wouldn’t  one  have 
the  right  to  call  the  whole  experiment 
“  considerably  mixed  ?  ”  Why  not  have 
ignored  the  results  when  it  was  found  that 
there  was  an  error  at  the  very  beginning? 

We  are  told  that  the  rows  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  were  50  feet  long.  Why  not  make 
them  50  rods?  Come,  now,  Prof.  Goff, 
plant  four  acres  of  potatoes  this  year  for 
this  experiment.  Plant  the  large  whole 
tubers,  say,  36  inches  apart  each  way  ;  the 
half  potatoes  the  same,  if  you  think  best, 
and  the  one-eye  and  two-eye  cuttings  in 
drills  three  feet  apart  and  drop  one,  say, 
every  13  inches.  Have  your  field  at  least 
40  rods  long,  better  twice  that.  Get  pure 
seed  that  hasn't  sprouted.  It  won’t  do  to 
report  that  “  all  were  cultivated  alike.” 
The  one  eye  acre  at  least  must  have  the 
best  of  tillage  and  always  on  time,  just  the 
right  depth,  etc.,  etc.  Take  care  that  that 
is  just  right  and  have  the  rest  like  it,  if  you 
choose.  See  to  every  detail  in  person  from 
beginning  to  end.  Then  give  us  the  results 
next  fall. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


A  WET  ACRE  OF  POTATOES. 


Last  season  the  R.  N.-Y.  planted  two 
trial  acres  of  potatoes.  One  was  situated 
on  a  high,  dry  hillside,  and  the  other  on 
low,  heavy  soil  which  never  suffers  from 
drought.  The  record  made  on  the  hillside 
acre  has  already  been  printed  in  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  lower 
acre.  As  has  been  stated  many  times,  last 
season  was  the  most  unfavorable  for  the 
development  of  the  potato  crop  that 
farmers  of  Bergen  County  have  ever  known. 
All  looked  for  a  dry  season;  in  fact,  the 
acre  on  the  dry  hillside  was  planted  against 
the  advice  of  many  good  farmers  who  were 
positive  that  t  he  crop  would  be  ruined  by 
drought.  The  lower  part  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
“Annex”  farm  lies  in  the  form  of  a  dish, 
receiving  the  drainage  from  a  large  area. 
A  long,  naurow  strip,  as  far  removed  from 
the  lowest  point  as  possible,  was  selected 
for  the  experiment.  During  the  previous 
season  the  Stockbridge  fertilizer  had  been 
used  on  about  one-half  of  the  acre  and 
planted  with  potatoes.  The  balance  had 
received  light  dressings  of  chicken  manure 
with  sweet  corn  and  fodder  corn  for  crops. 
The  potatoes,  though  injured  by  the  wet 
weather,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  378  bushels 
per  acre.  The  crops  of  corn  were  light. 

Stockbridge  potato  fertilizer  was  used 
again  last  year.  It  was  at  first  decided  to 
plow  the  land  in  the  fall  and  spread  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  then — the  nitro¬ 
gen  to  be  added  in  the  spring.  This  design 
was  not  carried  out,  however,  and  the  land 
was  plowed  in  the  spring  after  15  loads  of 
strawy  horse  manure  had  been  spread  even¬ 
ly  over  the  acre.  After  this  was  harrowed 
in,  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  repre¬ 
sented  in  800  pounds  of  Stockbridge  potato 
fertilizer  were  spread  broadcast  and  har¬ 
rowed  in.  Trenches  six  inches  deep  were 
then  made  and  the  seed  pieces  were  dropped 
one  foot  apart,  slightly  covered  with  soil. 
Stockbridge  Complete  Manure  at  the  rate 
of  800  pounds  per  acre  was  then  scattered 
in  the  trenches  which  were  filled  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  manner  so  frequently  described 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  The  variety  planted  was 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Seven  barrels 
of  seed  were  used  and  the  tubers  were  cut 
to  large  two-eye  pieces — a  characteristic  of 


these  potatoes  being  that  they  have  few 
eyes. 

The  acre  was  planted  'April  25.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  began  one  of  the  worst 
rain  storms  ever  known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents  for  two 
days  and  left  the  larger  part  of  the  acre  a 
mass  of  soft  mud.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
location  the  soil  remained  clogged  with 
water  for  days  and,  as  a  consequence,  not 
two  thirds  of  the  plants  ever  started  and 
many  that  did  start  were  of  such  sickly 
growth  that  they  never  developed  potatoes 
larger  than  a  hen’s  egg.  It  was  impossible 
to  replant  as  the  stock  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.2had 
been  entirely  sold. 

The  crop  was  cared  for  as  well  as  possible 
— the  wet  season  keeping  the  soil  so  wet 
and  sticky  that  cultivation  was  more  an 
injury  than  a  benefit  much  of  the  time. 
The  vines  succumbed  to  the„blight  early  in 
the  season,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
entire  crop  had  rotted.  From  the  portion 
of  the  acre  dug  a  fraction  over  115  bushels 
was  taken.  The  hills  were  so  scattered 
and  the  rot  was  so  disastrous  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  area  this  represented. 
Only  two  short  rows  could  be  found  where 
the  stand  was  equal  to  that  found  in  the 
average  potato  field.  These  rows  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  392  bushels  per  acre.  Thus 
the  experiment,  so  confidently  started, 
resulted  in  a  disappointing  failure.  The 
potatoes  were  secured  at  great  cost  and 
trouble  and  the  application  of  the  fertilizer 
was  carefully  studied.  The  yield  of  the  two 
short  rows  gives  an  idea  of  what  the  yield 
might  have  been  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  like  to 
tal  k  about  these  “might  have  beens.  ”  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  side  of 
the  farm  ledger.  We  find  some  satisfac¬ 
tion,  however,  in  believing  that  much  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  of  the  fertilizer 
is  still  in  the  soil  and  that  we  shall  get  it 
back  again  in  succeeding  crops. 


IS  LONDON-PURPLE  LONDON- 
PURPLE? 


PROF.  E  .S.  GOFF. 


Varying  effects  indicate  varying  com¬ 
position;  an  expert  changes  his  opin¬ 
ion;  Paris-green  a  safer  insecticide  ; 
opinions  of  chemists  and  importers; 
work  for  the  experiment  stations. 


The  varying  results  secured  by  different 
people  in  spraying  fruit  trees  with  water 
containing  London-purple  in  suspension 
suggests  that  the  composition  of  this  ma¬ 
terial,  as  it  is  sold,  is  not  constant  and  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon.  In  illustration  of 
this  it  is  easy  to  cite  evidence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  editor  of  Popular  Gardening  re¬ 
cently  published  the  following  : 

“Our  first  experience  with  London -pur¬ 
ple,  years  ago,  we  must  confess,  served  to 
prejudice  us  against  its  use.  We  thought 
that  there  was  by  far  too  narrow  a  margin 
between  its  effectiveness  ns  an  insect-killer 
and  its  injuriousness  to  plant  growth,  to 
make  its  use  altogether  safe.  We  tried  it 
on  potatoes,  both  in  dry  mixtures  and  so¬ 
lutions.  Sometimes  it  did  excellent  work 
without  injury  to  the  foliage.  At  other 
times,  and  with  other  samples,  even  the 
weakest  applications  seemed  to  scorch  the 
leaves  badly  without  showing  the  effect  on 
the  bugs  which  we  desired.  At  last  we 
concluded  that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformi¬ 
ty  in  the  material,  and  altogether  too  large 
an  element  of  uncertainty  in  its  compo¬ 
sition.  Hence  we  abandoned  its  use  for 
that  of  Paris-green.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  for  1889,  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook  of  Michigan,  expressed  the  opinion, 
without  reserve,  that  we  should  abandon 
the  use  of  Paris-green  for  insects  and  adopt 
London-purple  in  its  stead.  Since  then, 
Prof.  Cook,  in  an  article  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  said:  "Many  and  serious 
complaints  come  from  fruit  growers  re¬ 
garding  injury  to  peach  trees  which  were 
sprayed  with  London-purple.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  very  fully  in  this  matter.  It 
seems  that  London-purple  is  far  more  in¬ 
jurious  than  is  Paris-green.  The  latter, 
used  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water,  a 
mixture  at  least  twice  too  strong,  and 
twice  repeated,  did  almost  no  harm ;  a 
mixture  one-half  of  that  strength  did  no 
harm  at  all.  The  London-purple  of  the 
first  strength  always  did  some  harm,  and 
often  serious  damage.  *  *  *  One  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water  injured  peach, 


cherry,  apple  and  plum  foliage  often  seri¬ 
ously,  especially  when  repeated.” 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  as  reported  in  In¬ 
sect  Life,  Mr.  Gillette,  of  the  Iowa  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  stated  that  he  had  found 
London-purple  more  injurious  to  foliage 
than  Paris-green,  and  Prof.  Riley  stated 
that  both  London-purple  and  Paris-green 
vary  in  quality. 

My  own  experience  with  London-purple 
at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  was 
satisfactory  except  in  a  single  case  with 
plum  foliage,  in  which  I  ascribed  the  injury 
to  too  frequent  applications.  I  was  led  to 
recommend  it  in  preference  to  Paris-green 
on  account  of  its  lower  cost.  But  the  past 
season,  an  extensive  orchardist  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  used  it  according  to  my  directions  and 
found  it  considerably  injurious  to  the  foli¬ 
age  of  his  trees.  Two  chemists  to  whom  I 
have  referred  the  question  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  London-purple  have  told  me  that 
it,is  probably  not  a  definite  compound  as 
sold  in  the  markets  ;  that  it  is  a  waste  pro¬ 
duct,  and  may  or  may  not  contain  a  con¬ 
stant  proportion  of  lime.  The  chemical 
works  to  which  I  have  referred  pronounce  it 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  water  in  which  a 
sample  of  .it  was  soaked  was  found  by  a 
chemical  test  to  contain  arsenic  in  very  per¬ 
ceptible  quantities.  Indeed,  Prof.  Cook 
states  that  he  found  the  water  in  which 
London-purple  had  been  soaked  was  injuri¬ 
ous  to  foliage. 

The  evidence  cited  would  seem  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  that  London-purple,  as  sold  in  the 
markets,  is  not  constant  in  composition, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  insoluble  in 
water,  and  hence  cannot  be  safely  used  up¬ 
on  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  unless  in  very 
dilute  mixtures.  I  have  endeavored  to  find 
out  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  material  by  correspondence 
with  the  New  York  house  that  claims  to 
import  all  of  the  London-purple  used  in 
this  country.  These  parties  declare  with¬ 
out  qualification,  that  it  is  an  entirely  con¬ 
stant  and  uniform  chemical  compound,  so 
far  as  the  arsenic  and  lime  are  concerned, 
and  that  it  cannot  vary  except  by  adulter¬ 
ation.  It  is  time  we  knew  the  truth  on 
this  point.  I  have  searched  for  analyses  of 
London-purple  with  but  little  success,  hav¬ 
ing  found  only  a  single  complete  analysis 
of  it.  This  one,  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Collier  while  chemist  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  appears  to  have  been  widely 
copied.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  chemists  should  take  up  this 
question,  for  it  is  too  important  a  subject 
to  be  left  longer  in  the  dark. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Indiana. 

Mattsville,  Hamilton  County,  March 
17.— Maple  sugar-making  here  was  almost 
a  failure.  No  one  can  say  how  the  fall- 
sown  wheat  will  turn  out.  Its  unseason¬ 
able  growth  in  mid-winter  made  it  tender, 
and  zero  weather  has  frozen  it  to  the 
crown ;  many  germs  are  dead  and  rotten. 
While  a  careful  examination  shows  the 
crown  to  be  alive  in  many  cases,  yet  it  is 
so  stunted  and  devitalized  that  we  do  not 
know  what  to  expect.  Bad  weather  for 
April  will  surely  ruin  it;  good  weather  may 
possibly  develop  an  unexpected  favorable 
change.  E.  H.  c. 

Michigan. 

Lowell,  Kent  County,  March  12. — There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  fruit  in  this  section.  The  crop 
of  apples  was  good  and  brought  a  fair  price 
—$1.25  to  $1.70  per  barrel.  A  good  many 
are  preparing  to  spray  their  trees.  The 
cold  weather  of  the  last  few  days— eight 
to  10  degrees  below  zero — seems  to  have  in¬ 
jured  peach-buds  somewhat,  as  they  were 
quite  forward.  L.  J.  P. 

Ohio. 

Sidney.  Shelby  County,  March  19.— The 
weather  was  warmer  than  usual  the  past 
winter.  There  was  no  ice  at  all  until  the 
present  coating  of  ice  was  formed  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  every  one  except  the  ice- 
dealer  had  there  been  none  at  all.  In  most 
places  wheat  is  entirely  killed  and  fruit  is 
badly  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  late 
freeze.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Loyalhanna  Top,  Westmoreland  Co., 
March  12.— Fall  grain  never  looked  better. 
The  past  has  been  an  open  and  mild  winter. 


The  ground  was  frozen  to  bear  a  wagon 
but  three  times  and  only  a  few  days  at  a 
time.  A  cold  snap  set  in  unexpectedly  on 
March  5th.  The  next  morning  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ran  down  to  nine  degrees  below 
zero  in  a  sheltered  position.  Very  seldom 
does  it  get  much  colder  here.  There  were 
about  three  days  of  good  sledding  and 
about  four  inches  of  ice  were  made. 

w.  s. 


Fannettsburg,  Franklin  County,  March 
19. — The  peach  buds  in  this  vicinity  are 
nearly  all  killed,  and  cannot  under  any 
conditions  give  a  good  crop.  I  have  examin¬ 
ed  buds  of  several  varieties  and  find  that 
fully  90  per  cent,  are  killed.  R.  w.  Me  A. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

fEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.! 


A  VETERAN  GARDENER  ON  MELON  GROWING. 

J.  V.  L.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.— What  is  the 
best  and  most  successful  way  to  raise  large 
melons  for  market?  What  is  the  best  ma¬ 
nure  for  that  purpose,  and,  above  all,  what 
are  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  insects 
that  nearly  every  year  destroy  our  melon, 
squash  and  cucumber  vines?  They  attack 
the  plants  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  about  the  time  they  ripen  or  gener¬ 
ally  a  little  before.  I  keep  the  pests  in 
check  with  ashes,  land  plaster,  etc.  I  have 
used  nearly  everything  which  I  thought 
might  accomplish  the  desired  result— ashes 
land-plaster,  Vick’s  insect  exterminator, 
tobacco-dust,  etc.,  but  up  to  this  time  find 
no  relief.  The  vines  of  the  Orange  Squash 
suffer  more  than  any  other. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  M.  SMITH. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  grow  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  melons  in  Wisconsin  as  far 
north  as  this  (44K  parallel).  We  are 
more  likely  to  fail  with  water-melons  than 
with  musk-melons.  My  plan  is  about  as 
follows :  My  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam.  I 
select  land  that  has  been  very  thoroughly 
cultivated  for  one  or  more  years  previous. 

I  do  this  for  the  reason  that  in  such  land 
there  are  but  very  few  if  any  insects  that 
will  be  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  they 
have  been  prevented  from  breeding  by  con¬ 
stant  cultivation.  I  manure  the  land 
heavily,  and  if  the  manure  is  coarse,  plow 
it  under.  If  it  is  fine,  and  from  the  com¬ 
post  heap,  as  it  generally  is,  I  put  it  on 
after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in.  After  the 
ground  is  marked  off  for  planting,  I  gener¬ 
ally — in  fact,  almost  invariably— manure  it 
again  in  the  hill.  Fine,  well  composted 
manure  is  always  used  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  never  tried  for  melons  any  fer¬ 
tilizer  that  I  consider  quite  equal 
to  that  from  my  compost  heap.  This  com¬ 
post  heap  by  the  way,  is  made  from  ma¬ 
nure  gathered  up  and  hauled  from  the  barns 
and  stables  in  the  city,  the  manure  from 
mv  own  barn,  pig-pen  and  slop-pit,  where 
all  the  slops  from  the  house  are  thrown 
and  absorbed  by  dry  sawdust,  or  dry,  loose 
earth,  and  then  hauled  away,  and  the  pit 
is  refilled.  The  contents  of  the  privy  go 
with  the  rest.  In  addition  co  this  is  all  the 
refuse  from  my  garden,  such  as  potato 
tops,  pea  and  bean  as  well  as  melon  and 
cucumber  vines,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
that  I  think  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
heap.  This  is  always  worked  over  once  at 
least,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  It  is  always 
in  splendid  condition  in  the  spring,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  that  will  make  melons,  or, 
in  fact,  almost  any  other  crops  grow  so 
well  as  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  from 
my  compost  heap.  What  we  put  in  the 
hill  is  always  mixed  with  the  earth  in  and 
around  it.  As  our  seasons  are  not  as  long 
as  those  farther  South,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  plan  which  helps  me  very  much 
in  securing  a  good  crop.  I  plant  the  seeds 
sometimes  in  April,  but  generally  very 
early  in  May,  and  cover  them  about  an 
inch  deep.  I  now  take  some  boxes  meas¬ 
uring  seven  by  eight  inches  on  the  outside, 
which  are  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  made 
from  common  boards  six  inches  wide 
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These  are  set  down  over  the  newly  planted 
seeds.  Next  we  draw  the  earth  around  the 
outside  of  each  box,  and  press  it  down  so 
compactly  that  it  will  retain  its  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  box  has  been  removed. 

We  raise  the  earth  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  box  about  three  inches  high  and  about 
four  inches  upon  the  north  side.  After  we 
have  taken  out  the  box  we  lay  on  the  earth 
an  eight-by-10  light  of  glass  resting  upon 
the  inner  edges  of  the  raised  earth.  Here 
is,  in  fact,  a  good  cold-frame  bed  for  each 
hill.  It  is  cheaply  made,  and  it  gives  us 
from  three  to  four  weeks  more  growing 
weather  for  the  plants  than  we  could  get 
by  waiting  until  the  weather  and  ground 
are  sufficiently  warm  to  make  outside 
planting  perfectly  safe.  After  the  plants 
have  come  through  the  ground  they  will 
need  some  care.  During  some  of  our  hot, 
sunny  days  the  glass  should  be  taken  off 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  replaced  at 
night.  If  the  earth  under  the  glass  be¬ 
comes  too  dry  for  the  plants,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  water  them.  If  a  warm  shower 
comes,  take  off  the  glass  and  give  the  young 
plants  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  be  sure  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  every  cold  rain.  By  pur¬ 
suing  this  method,  we  get  a  nice  young 
growth  and  by  the  time  the  hot  weather 
comes  on  the  plants  are  ready  to  commence 
making  vines  instead  of  being  hardly  on 
their  way,  through  the  garden.  After  the 
warm,  growing  weather  has  come  on, 
the  glass  should,  of  course,  be  taken  off 
and  laid  away  for  another  season  and  the 
earth  around  the  plants  should  be  again 
leveled  down.  Now  for  a  short  time  the 
plants  must  be  watched  closely  lest  the 
squash  bugs  should  get  upon  them  and  c  e- 
stroy  them  before  one  is  aware  of  their  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  garden.  Like  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetles,  these  pests  are  somewhat 
migratory  in  their  habits,  hence  we  cannot 
protect  the  vines  against  them  by  the  previ¬ 
ous  cultivation  spoken  of  above.  I  use  a 
weak  solution  of  Paris-green  and  water 
and  have  never  yet  failed  to  destroy  them 
at  once.  They  are  the  only  insect  enemies 
of  the  vines,  of  which  I  have  fear.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  I  have  ever  seen  vines 
affected  in  the  manner  alluded  to  by  J.  V. 

L. ;  and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  if  he  • 
will  get  pure  seeds  from  some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  around  Muscatine,  and  then  follow  the 
directions  briefly  outlined  above,  he  will  be 
successful  in  getting  large  crops  of  nice 
melons.  I  do  not  put  the  hills  nearer  than 
six  feet  each  way,  and  then  there  are  no 
more  than  three  plants  in  a  hill. 

GROWING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

R.  M.  C.,  Cheswold.Del.—l.  Have  sweet 
potatoes  been  successfully  grown  with  any 
of  the  special  potato  fertilizers,  or  other 
phosphates.;  if  so,  what  was  the  analysis  ? 

2.  Can  they  be  grown  successfully  with  a 
fertilizer  alone,  or  do  they  do  better  where 
manured  lightly  with  composted  horse  ma¬ 
nure  and  a  light  dressing  of  the  fertilizer  ? 

3.  Are  the  potatoes  injured  by  fungous 
rot  when  grown  in  the  same  soil  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  succession  ?  4.  Can  this  be 
avoided  by  using  commercial  fertilizers  in 
place  of  horse  or  barn-yard  manure,  or 
remedied  by  the  liberal  use  of  ashes  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  H.  BECKWITH. 

1.  Yes;  many  of  the  most  successful 
growers  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
special  potato  fertilizers,  standard  brands 
of  fertilizers  or  ground  bone.  This  crop 
demands  an  abundance  of  potash  and  ni¬ 
trogen,  especially  the  former,  and  the 
brands  of  fertilizers  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  these  ingredients  of  plant 
food  usually  give  the  best  results.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  or  kainit  gives  good  satis¬ 
faction  upon  most  soils.  2.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  soil  and  also  the  season ; 
some  soils  produce  excellent  crops  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers  alone,  while  others  require 
the  addition  of  a  well-rotted  compost  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  well-rotted  compost  followed  by  a 
liberal  dressing  of  some  standard  brand  of 
fertilizer,  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit,  is  the 
method  generally  practiced  by  successful 
growers.  3.  By  11  fungous  rot,”  I  suppose 
is  meant  what  is  known  as  “  black  rot  ”  or 
“  black  shank.”  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  sweet  potatoes  are  more  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  when  thus  grown ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  where  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
4.  There  are  no  reliable  data  to  prove  that 
it  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  fertili¬ 
zers  suggested.  The  following  data  taken 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station’s 
Report  for  18S7,  give  the  results  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  11  plots  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
each.  The  fertilizers  used  per  acre,  their 
cost  per  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes  upon  each  plot  in  the  years 
1883  and  1887,  are  given.  A  four-year  rota 


tion  of  crops  was  followed,  viz.,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  clover  and  millet,  and  clover. 


Fertilizers  applied. 


Nothing 
Nitrate  of  soda, 
Superphosphate, 
Murlatp  of  potash. 
Nitrate  of  soda  > 
Superphosphate  ( 
Nothing 

Nitrate  of  soda  ) 
Muriate  of  potash  { 
Superphosphate  > 
Muriate  of  potash  i 
Nitrate  of  soda  ) 
Superphosphate  • 
Muriate  of  i.otashi 
Plaster 
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horse  loads  ( 
RASPBERRY-RAISING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 
Several  subscribers.— Will  some  of  the 


parties  who  produce  raspberries  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  tell  us  how  they  conduct  a  season’s 
work  ? 

ANS.— Mr.  H.  W.  Horn  who  sends  the 
following  notes  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
expert,  having  been  in  the  business  but  a 
few  years.  He  makes  his  bread  and  butter 
at  berry  growing  ;  that  is  the  only  recom¬ 
mendation  he  gives  himself.  “  Black  rasp- 
bery  culture  is  not  potato  culture,  but 
they  are  similar  to  each  other  in  two  things 
and  that  is,  fighting  the  weeds  and  count¬ 
ing  the  money — I  have  had  failures  as 
well  as  successes.  The  best  way  of  start¬ 
ing  a  berry  plantation  is  as  follows  :  Plow 
in  spring  if  the  land  is  a  meadow  or  clover 
sod,  if  not,  plow'in  the  fall.  Then,  in  early 
March  cover  the  soil  with  manure,  and 
plow  again  in  spring,  and  now  the  weed 
seeds— if  any— of  the  previous  seasons  are 
mostly  on  the  surface.  Give  them  time 
to  germinate  before  the  last  working  of  the 
land.  Then  mark  out  a  plot  three  by  three 
feet  for  each  plant,  and  in  planting  the 
raspberry  sets  skip  every  alternate  row. 
Plant  an  early  crop  of  some  kind  between 
the  rows.  This  mode  of  planting  will 
bring  the  berry  sets  six  by  three  feet  apart. 

I  plant  either  early  potatoes  or  beans  be¬ 
tween,  but  the  first  season  only.  Now  as 
to  planting  :  I  find  that  to  get  the  best 
stand,  so  as  not  to  have  any  missing  hills^ 

•  (which  is  of  much  importance  in  starting) 
it  is  well  not  to  dig  the  sets  until  they 
show  a  few  inches  above  ground.  Of 
course  if  they  are  to  be  shipped  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  this  practice  will  not  do  ;  in  that 
case  they  must  be  dug  early.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  summer’s  growth  I  do 
not  cut  back  any  canes  except  those  that 
shoot  up  from  the  center  of  the  bush  ;  these 
shoots  are  apt  to  ’take  more  than  their 
share  of  the  sap.  Then,  about  the  last  of 
August,  I  put  down  the  ends  of  all  the  best 
vines  (or  shoots)  foi  sets.  Every  season 
thereafter  the  bush  has  an  upright  growth, 
and  is  to  be  kept  about  2 to  3  feet  high. 
Staking  the  bushes  I  find  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary,  it  they  are  planted  deep  and  trained 
accordingly.  When  the  bush  is  one  year 
old  after  the  new  sets  have  been  cut  off, 
then  cut  back  all  the  vines  (or  canes)  to 
within  about  one  foot  of  the  center  shoot, 
This  should  be  done  before  the  'sap  rises. 
About  the  last  of  June,  or  early  in  July, 
the  new  shoots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing, 
will  have  made  quite  a  good  growth,  and 
should  be  pinched  or  cut  back  to  about 
three  feet.  This  will  cause  them  to  branch 
out  nicely.  I  much  prefer  to  cut  out  the 
old  canes  in  the  fall  or  soon  after  the  crop 
has  been  harvested,  as  they  are  then  not  in 
the  way,  in  the  development  of  the  new 
canes.  |Some  growers  claim  that  the  old 
canes  will  protect  Jthe  new  ones  during 
winter,  but  I  find  they  are  really  a*  cause 
of  more  damage  than  protection.” 

West  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

ASHES  FOR  A  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 

C.  H.  H.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.—l  have  a 
small  farm,  about  40  acres,  which  I  am  set¬ 
ting  mostly  with  fruit  as  follows  :  1,000 
peach,  250  apple,  500  pear  and  300  plum 
trees  (of  which  250  are  Botan  and  50  Ogon). 
I  shall  also  plant  120  Russian  apricots 
(named  varieties.)  All  the  trees  set  last 
spring  did  well.  I  have  several  hundred 
to  set  this  spring,  and  intend  each  year  to 
set  as  many  as  I  can  until  I  cover  about  the 
whole  tract.  I  have  25  varieties  of  apples 
at  least  half  of  which  are  “  ironclads .” 
My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  while  not 
level  it  is  not  hilly.  I  have  planted  my 
peach  trees  on  the  higher  portion,  a  perfect 
peach  tree  soil— we  really  lack  a  peach  cli¬ 
mate  although  we  have  the  soil;  but  who 
knows  but  that  the  climate  may  be  right 
when  my  trees  are  old  enough  to  bear  ?  I 
have  accumulated  between  one  and  two 
tons  of  corn-cob  ashes  in  prime  condition 
and  wish  to  apply  them  on  the  soil  around 
the  fruit  trees.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  doing  so  and  about  how  much  should  bo 


given  to  each  tree  ?  I  have  one-half  car- 
load  of  land  plaster;  would  it  be  advisable 
to  add  it  to  the  cob  ashes  ?  I  am  afraid  of 
the  ashes  alone.  I  would  not  fear  wood 
ashes. 

Ans.— The  constituents  of  ashes  are  non¬ 
volatile,  and,  even  if  the  ashes  are  applied 
in  excess,  they  can  waste  only  by  being 
washed  out  of  the  soil ;  or  if  the  subsoil  is 
permeable,  by  being  carried  downward 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Since  it  is  probable  that  the  valuable 
elements  of  the  ashes  will  become  chemic¬ 
ally  combined  with  the  constituents  of 
the  soil,  and  be  thus  held  till  taken  up  by 
the  trees  or  other  vegetable  growths,  even 
an  excessive  application  will  be  likely  to  do 
no  harm  beyond  the  loss  from  unused  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Since  “little  and  often”  applies 
well  in  this  case,  and  considering  the  prob¬ 
ably  greater  amount  of  potash,  especially 
in  cob  ashes,  they  would  be  economically 
used,  and  doubtless  produce  their  fullest 
effect,  if  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  bushel 
were  annually  applied  to  each  tree  by 
spreading  upon  the  surface  as  far  out  as 
the  roots  are  likely  to  extend  during  the 
season  of  growth,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  the  process  of  cultivation;  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  ashes  are  not  left 
in  direct  contact  with  the  bark  of  young 
trees. 


“DOWN  IN  HIP:”  FRACTURE  OF  THE 
OUTER  ANGLE  OF  THE  HIP  IN 
A  HORSE. 

N.  K.  Jr.,  Bedford  Village,  Mich.— My 
two-year-old  colt  hurt  one  of  his  hips  some 
way  some  two  months  ago.  It  has  dropped 
down,  leaving  a  large  depression.  The  an¬ 
imal  is  very  lame.  A  horse-man  says  the 
whirl-bone  has  been  thrown  out.  I  bathed 
the  place  with  hot  water  and  then  with  cold 
but  have  done  nothing  for  three  weeks. 
What  should  be  done  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F. 
I  doubt  very  much  if 


L.  KILBORNE. 
the  whirl-bone  is 


thrown  out,  because  a  dislocation  of  the  hip 
or  whirl-bone  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
horse  except  in  connection  with  a  fracture. 

A  fracture  in  one  of  the  angles  of  ths  hip, 
either  the  outer  angle,  causing  what  is 
known  among  horsemen  as  “down  in  hip,” 
or  the  point  of  the  hip,  is  quite  common, 
especially  among  colts.  While  you  do  not 
definitely  locate  the  injury,  I  judge  from 
the  description  that  it  is  on  the  outside, 
and  that  the  colt  has  broken  off  the  outer 
angle  of  the  hip  which  has  been  drawn 
downward  by  the  muscles,  causing  the  de¬ 
pression.  The  treatment  of  such  cases  is 
simple  and  usually  satisfactory,  although 
the  animal  will  be  deformed  for  life.  The 
colt  should  have  been  kept  quiet  until  the 
fragments  had  become  united.  The  hot  wa¬ 
ter  applications  were  excellent,  and  should 
have  been  continued  instead  of  changing 
to  the  cold.  The  present  treatment  will 
consist  in  keeping  the  colt  quiet  and  apply¬ 
ing  daily  a  mild  stimulating  liniment  over 
the  injured  hip  to  hasten  recovery.  The 
following  soap  liniment  will  be  excellent 
for  this  purpose  :  white  Castile-soap  shav¬ 
ings  two  ounces,  camphor,  one  ounce,  oil 
of  rosemary  one-half  ounce,  rectified  spirits 
one  pint,  water  one-third  pint.  Dissolve 
the  camphor  and  oil  in  the  spirit, and  the  soap 
in  the  water,  then  pour  together  and  shake 
well  before  using.  Occasionally  the  detached 
bone  does  not  become  re-united,  but  dies, 
and  then  acting  as  a  foreign  body  suppura¬ 
tion  results  lollowed  by  a  running  sore. 
In  such  cases  the  bone  must  be  cut  down 
upon  and  removed. 

MANURING  ASPARAGUS. 

jF.  W.  T.,  Concord,  Mass.— 1.  Can  a  pay¬ 
ing  crop  of  asparagus  be  grown  year  after 
year  on  light  land  without  the  application 
of  any  kind  of  fertilizer?  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  has  an  asparagus  bed  so  situated 
that  one  part  of  it  has  received  a  heavy 
wash  from  the  barnyard  every  spring ;  y  et 
the  yield  from  this  part  has  been  no  great¬ 
er  for  10  years  than  that  from  other  parts 
not  so  washed,  and  which  have  not  been 
manured  at  all  of  late.  A  neighbor  ap¬ 
plies  to  his  bed  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable 
manure  each  season.  I  have  a  bed  of  the 
same  age,  on  land  naturally  much  poorer 
than  this  neighbor’s,  which  has  been  ma¬ 
nured  only  twice  in  four  years,  (once  with 
stable  manure  four  years  ago,  and  once 
with  bone  and  potash  three  years  ago,)  yet 
last  season  the  yield  of  my  bed  equaled  that 
of  my  neighbor’s  in  quantity  and  quality. 
3.  Will  some  advocate  of  the  constant  use  of 
stable  manure  rise  and  explain? 

ANS.— 1.  There  are  growers  around 
Oyster  Bay  who  grow  good  crops,  and  who 
have  never  used  any  fertilizer,  but  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  the  most  successful  grow¬ 
ers  continue  to  use  more  or  less  fertilizers, 


indicates  that  they  consider  it  profitable  to 
do  so.  2.  We  would  like  to  have  advocates 
of  heavy  manuring  give  their  views  on  this 
point,  particularly  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
manure  upon  the  size  and  number  of  shoots 
and  the  earliness  of  the  crop. 

BLOAT  OR  HOVEN  IN  CATTLE. 

R.  D.,  Albion,  Mich.—  Is  there  a  sure 
remedy  for  bloat  or  hoven  in  cattle? 

Ans. — Yes,  puncture  the  paunch  on  the 
left  side  at  a  point  equally  distant  from  the 
last  rib,  the  lateral  process  of  the  backbone, 
and  the  point  of  the  hip,  with  a  six  or 
eight-inch  trocar  or  canula ;  the  trocar  is 
to  be  5vithdrawn  after  the  puncture  and 
the  canula  left  in  position  until  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gas  ceases.  The  puncture  may  be 
made  with  a  knife,  held  in  the  opening  un-.. 
til  a  quill  can  be  inserted,  but  a  trocar  and 
canula  are  inexpensive,  and  are  so  much 
better  that  it  is  wise  to  obtain  them.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  is  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  gas  into  the  abdomen. 

This  is  difficult  to  do  with  an  ordinary 
knife.  Either  before  or  after  the  operation  it 
is  well  to  give  as  a  drench  in  a  quart  of 
cold  water  or  gruel,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  or  one-half  ounce  of  cook¬ 
ing  soda  with  a  wine  glass  of  alcohol  or 
two  ounces  of  turpentine  diluted  in  oil  or 
milk.  After  relief  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  give  a  purgative  to 
carry  off  the  fermenting  food  and  unload 
the  bowels.  For  this  purpose  one  or  two 
pounds  of  Glauber  salts,  according  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  patient,  with  two 
or  three  ounces  of  ginger  may  be  given. 
Allow  free  access  to  pure  water,  and  be 
careful  of  the  diet. 

SHOULDER  LAMENESS  IN  A  HORSE. 

L.  Z.,  Grafton,  Ohio.— My  10-year  old 
horse  has  been  somewhat  lame  for  several 
years  on  account  of  a  collar  gall.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  you  are  quite  certain  the  lameness  is  in 
the  shoulder,  apply  an  active  cantharides 
(Spanish  flies)  blister  well  over  the  seat  of 
the  injury,  following  the  directions  and 
precautions  frequently  given  in  these  col¬ 
umns  for  blistering.  Repeat  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  three  to  six  weeks  if 
the  lameness  persists.  Should  this  prove 
ineffectual  ,  firing  in  points,  with  the  hot 
iron  will  probably  be  necessary ;  but  this 
firing  should  be  attempted  only  by  a  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeon.  From  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  so- 
called  shoulder  lameness  are  due  to  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  limb  below  the  knee,  usually  in 
the  foot,  you  should  make  sure  that  the 
lameness  is  in  the  shoulder  before  beginning 
treatment.  We  suspect  you  have  located 
the  trouble  in  the  wrong  place.  But  since 
you  have  not  given  a  careful  description  of 
the  position  of  the  lame  limb  when  at  rest 
and  also  in  action  we  cannot  assist  you  in 
the  diagnosis. 

CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  FOR  NEBRASKA. 

E.  E.  R.,  Grayson,  Nebraska. — 1.  Are 
there  any  data  regarding  clover  in  the 
West?  We  have  rain  only  from  March  till 
August.  I  think  the  dry  fall  and  winter 
kill  clover  as  well  as  Timothy.  Am  I 
right  ?  2.  Does  Alfalfa  exhaust  the  soil  or 
form  manure  as  clover  does?  Will  stock 
eat  it  readily?  What  will  be  its  yield  on 
fairly  rich  W estern  land  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Clover  is  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
Nebraska  much  more  extensively  than  it  is 
now  grown.  To  withstand  dry  falls  and 
cold  winters  it  must  not  be  closely  pastured 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  2.  Alfalfa 
enriches  the  soil  fully  as  much  as  clover 
where  it  grows  as  well.  Stock  will  eat  it 
readily  while  it  is  green,  and  also  as  hay  if 
it  has  been  cut  early.  The  yield  varies 
greatly,  depending  more  on  the  amount  of 
moisture  than  on  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
The  yield  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
clover  where  it  does  well, but  the  crop  is  un¬ 
certain  in  Nebraska  and  the  neighboring 
States  except  on  bottom  lands  or  where  ir¬ 
rigated. 

THE  DOWNING  GRAPE. 

J.  S.,  Pelee  Island,  Lake  Erie,  Canada. 
— Two  years  ago  I  received  a  sheet  contain¬ 
ing  an  engraving  representing  two  clusters 
of  the  Downing  Grape.  The  larger  cluster 
measured  10  inches  in  length  and  six  inches 
in  width  and  the  engraving  was  said  to  be 
exactly  from  nature.  The  two  clusters  on 
one  branch  were  said  to  have  weighed  3 % 
pounds.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  variety 
ripened  September  20  and  would  keep  until 
January  15.  Most  of  the  berries,  as  repre¬ 
sented,  measured  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Quality  said  to  be  good.  I  do  not  find  the 
Downing  Grape  catalogued  by  other  nur¬ 
serymen  and  have  seen  uo  account  ot  it 
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from  papers  or  fruit-growers’  associations. 
Will  the  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  something  about 
it? 

ANS. — The  Downing  is  one  of  Ricketts’s 
hybrids.  (Croton  and  Black  Hamburg).  The 
bunches  average  large,  berries  large,  nearly 
black.  Fresh,  tender  and  somewhat 
“  meaty  ”  or  “  breaking.”  It  is  of  excellent 
quality.  This  grape  thrives  only  here  and 
there.  It  is  too  late  and  somewhat  tender. 

CASTRATION  OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 

A.  T.,  Ursa,  Ill.—X.  Is  it  well  to  castrate 
swine  while  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
old?  2.  Would  castration  at  so  early  an 
age  dwarf  their  development?  3.  Will  the 
cuts  heal  without  blood  shed  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  season  of  the  year?  4.  Which  is  the 
better  way  of  castrating — in  the  seam  or 
over  each  testicle? 

Ans. — l.  Yes.  2.  No.  Four  to  eight 
weeks  of  age,  or  at  least  two  weeks  before 
weaning,  is  the  proper  time  to  castrate 
boar  pigs.  For  sow  pigs  the  castration,  or 
spaying,  should  be  delayed  until  they  are 
older ;  say,  three  or  four  months.  8.  No, 
except  that  in  general  they  will  bleed  less 
in  cold  than  in  hot  weather  ;  but  more  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  operator  than  upon  the  sea¬ 
son.  4.  Make  the  incision  well  down  and 
over  each  testicle.  In  warm  weather  it  is 
advisable  to  apply  a  dressing  of  tar  or  other 
similar  substance  to  prevent  trouble  from 
flies.  In  cold  weather  little  or  no  dressing 
is  necessary. 

RING-WORM  IN  CATTLE. 

F.  G.,  Fort,  Recovery,  Ohio.— What  is 
the  matter  with  my  cattle  and  what  should 
I  do  for  them?  Firstthe  hair  falls  out  around 
the  eyes  and  in  other  parts  of  the  head. 
The  naked  spots  rise  up  white  looking  like 
warts.  They  are  itchy  and  the  cattle  rub 
them  till  they  bleed  freely.  This  lasts 
about  three  months  when  the  spots  dry 
up.  The  animals  are  in  poor  condition  and 
will  not  fatten. 

Ans. — The  bald  spots  about  the  face  are 
probably  due  to  the  common  ring-worm,  a 
vegetable  parasite  (Trichophyton  tonsurans) 
which  lives  in  the  hairs  and  hair  follicles, 
cansingtheir  death  andshedding.  Theaffec- 
tion  is  local  and  the  treatment  quite  simple. 
Shave  the  hair  from  around  each  of  the 
affected  spots  and  then,  paint  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Two  or 
three  applications  should  effectually  kill 
the  parasite. 

STUMBLING  IN  A  HORSE. 

27.  W.  27.,  Walworth,  N.  Y  —  A  horse  of 
mine  stumbles  with  his  front  legs.  I  have 
urged  the  blacksmith  to  put  on  light  shoes 
forward  but  he  says  the  shoes  must 
be  heavy  to  give  the  horse  knee  action. 
Who  is  right? 

ANS.— In  general,  your  blacksmith  is 
right;  but  the  same  remedy  will  not  correct 
all  cases  of  stumbling.  Why  do  you  not 
try  both  light  and  heavy  shoeing  alternately 
and  satisfy  yourself  at  least  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  case?  Oftentimes  habitual  stumbling 
can  be  prevented  by  shortening  the  check- 
rein,  the  raising  of  the  head  causing  the 
animal  to  pick  up  his  feet. 

WHITE  HELLEBORE  FOR  CURRANT  WORMS. 

W.  F.,  Klickitat  County,  Washington.— 
How  should  white  hellebore  he  used  to  kill 
insects  on  gooseberries  and  currants.  Is  it 
poison,  and  if  so,  would  its  application 
make  it  dangerous  to  use  the  fruit? 

Ans.— Be  sure  to  buy  a  fresh  article. 
Put  two  table-spoonfuls  (heaped  a  trifle)  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water.  When  thoroughly  mixed 
add  it  to  two  gallons  of  cold  water.  Spray 
this  on  the  bushes  as  soon  as  the  worms 
appear.  It  may  be  sprayed  through  a  noz¬ 
zle  (using  a  little  hand  pump  and  hose)  or 
sprinkled  on  with  a  whisk  broom.  It  is 
poisonous  in  quantity,  but  will  not  in  the 
least  taint  the  fruit. 


Miscellaneous. 

F.  27.  T.,  Rocky  Point,  L.  7.— Dorset 
sheep  are  sold  by  Woodward  &  Jacques, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  The  Keystone  hay-loader 
is  made  by  the  Keystone  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Sterling,  Ill. 

L.  P.  T.,  Lowell,  Michigan. — Does  scrap¬ 
ing  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  improve  them? 

Ans. — Scraping  them  to  rid  the  trunks  of 
old  bark  which  may  shelter  insects  does  no 
harm.  We  must  not  interfere  with  the 
inner  bark.  The  outer  bark  which  sheds 
itself  in  healthy  trees  is  Nature’s  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  inner  and  live  portions. 

G.  W.  W.  D.,  Birmingham,  Conn.—X. 
What  is  a  good  paint  for  the  inside  of  a 
sheet-iron  water  tank — one  that  will  not 
flake  off?  2.  The  tank  is  22  feet  long,  11 


wide  and  four  deep,  how  many  gallons  ol 
water  could  it  contain  ? 

ANS. — 1.  The  red  oxide  of  iron  paint 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  very  well.  2.  Nearly  11,000  gallons. 

C.  J.  C.,  Copopa,  O.—l  have  a  spring 
about  1,000  feet  from  the  house.  It  is  12 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  house  and  20  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  In  running 
it  fills  half  an  inch  with  pipe  water.  Can  I 
place  a  hydraulic  ram  10  yards  from  the 
spring  and  run  the  water  to  it  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  so  as  to  force  it  to  the  house  ? 

ANS. — We  should  say,  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion,  that  the  supply  of  water  is  too  small 
to  run  a  hydraulic  ram.  Let  us  know  how 
much  water  you  can  depend  on  and  we  will 
try  and  advise  you. 

- <i» - 

Discussion. 


MORE  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  WANTED. 

L.  M.  L.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.— New 
varieties  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other 
plants  are  multiplied  rapidly  and  indefi¬ 
nitely,  and  seed  catalogues  are  busy  herald¬ 
ing  to  a  waiting  world  improved  strains  in 
flowers  and  vegetables  while  little — almost 
nothing — is  being  done  to  improve  our 
most  noble  fruits— the  apple  and  pear.  Our 
best  samples  of  apples  and  pears  are  chance 
seedlings  gathered  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  and  pronounced  the  best  after 
years  of  trial.  The  growing  ot  the  trees 
from  seed  to  maturity  takes  many  years  of 
patient  waiting  before  we  can  say  :  “  This 
is  good  and  that  is  worthless,”  and  it  is 
surprising  that  so  many  of  the  chance  seed¬ 
lings  have  escaped  destruction  and  been 
found  worthy  of  preservation.  No  doubt 
many  equally  good  have  been  destroyed. 
Although  the  multiplication  of  good  varie¬ 
ties  has  been  slow  in  the  past,  I  think  that 
apples  can  be  grown  and  tested  almost  (if 
not  quite)  as  rapidly  as  potatoes.  Let  each 
one  interested  in  increasing  good  fruit,  (all 
should  be)  whether  a  dweller  in  the  city  or 
a  resident  of  the  farm,  plant  10,  15,20  or 
even  50  apple  seedsthis  spring  in  the  garden 
or  other  suitable  locality,  where  the  plants 
can  get  good  care  and  make  a  rapid  growth  ; 
though  the  latter  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  In  August  let  him  take  a  bud  from 
each  seedling  tree,  insert  it  in  a  bearing 
tree,  all  through  the  top  and  in  three  or 
four  years  he  can  sample  the  fruit — at 
least  I  think  so.  If  found  unworthy,  let 
them  be  cut  out  and  let  the  experi¬ 
menter  bud  again.  Tt  would  be  an  odd 
sight  to  see  40  or  50  varieties  growing  on 
one  tree.  An  old  fruit-grower  to  whom  I 
mentioned  this  plan,  thought  that  the 
buds  would  not  develop  fruit  any  sooner  if 
treated  in  this  way  than  if  left  to  grow  on 
the  original  roots.  I  think  that  they  will. 
What  do  the  RullAL  readers  think  of  the 
matter  ?  Nearly  every  farmer  has  one  or 
more  trees  worth  more  to  test  seedlings  on 
them  than  for  anything  else  It  would  be 
like  a  lottery  ;  all  could  not  win  a  first-class 
prize,  but  some  one  would  undoubtedly 
produce  good  fruit,  perhaps  better  in  some 
points,  perchance  in  all,  than  anything  we 
now  have,  and  all  would  be  gainers.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  take  cions  from  road-side 
seedlings,  or  from  seedlings  wherever 
found,  and  graft  them  into  trees  in  the 
spring.  “Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to 
blush  unseen  ”  says  the  poet,  and  I  believe 
that  many  a  road  side  seedling  containing 
the  possibilities  of  noble  fruit  has  perished 
for  want  of  careful  hands  to  develop  it.  I 
grafted  25  or  30  seedling  cions  last  season, 
but  neglected  to  graft  too  long,  and  the 
early  spring  sprouted  them.  I  intend  to 
try  again  this  spring  and  hope  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  success.  If  all  who  act  on  this  sugges¬ 
tion  would  insert  only  10  cions  this  spring, 
and  10  buds  next  August,  we  shall  have  the 
whole  number  multiplied  by  20.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  should  be  1,000  we  would  have  20,000 
new  apples  developed  within  four  years  and 
among  that  number  there  would  probably 
be  some  that  the  “  world  would  not  willing¬ 
ly  let  die.”  Combination  is  a  good  thing ; 
let  us  combine  in  an  effort  to  produce  more 
good  fruit  to  bless  our  kind  and  kindred. 
“  The  world  is  our  home ;  to  do  good  should 
be  our  religion.” 

THAT  FERTILIZER  QUESTION. 

M.  C.,  Georgia,  Vermont.— In  regard  to 
that  question  asked  by  an  Ohio  man  on 
page  193  ;  if  his  soil  is  adapted  to  clover 
and  is  rich  enough  to  yield  a  good  crop  of 
wheat,  he  should  use  no  fertilizer,  because 
land  that  is  in  heart  to  give  a  good  yield 
of  wheat  should  produce  a  good  crop  of 
clover;  but  if  his  soil  is  deficient  in  fertility, 
then  he  should  apply  a  high-grade  fertili¬ 
zer  well  supplied  with  the  elements  of  .fer¬ 


tility  most  deficient  In  the  soil,  providing  he 
has  to  buy  the  fertilizer;  but  if  he  has  stable 
manure  or  other  fertilizers  are  at  hand  he 
should  use  them.  If  the  fertilizer  Is  to  be 
sown  by  hand,  it  should  be  sown  just 
before  the  last  harrowing  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
put  in  with  the  drill  or  seeder,  then  it 
should  be  applied  along  with  the  grain. 
To  realize  much  if  any  profit  from  the  use 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers  they  should 
be  applied  to  crops  that  sell  high,  usually 
hoed  crops.  If  used  on  corn  and  sowed 
grains  which  sell  at  low  rates, one  should  go 
slow  in  the  use  of  such  expensive  manures; 
but  when  one  wishes  to  use  them  to  grow 
clover  to  be  plowed  under  or  to  be  fed  out, 
and  the  manure  therefrom  returned  to  the 
field  to  keep  up  fertility  and  co  further  en¬ 
rich  the  soil,  it  may  be  advisable  to  do  so. 
Two  years  ago  I  seeded  down  a  field  to 
clover  with  barley,  (I  like  barley  better  than 
any  other  grain  to  seed  down  with) ;  I 
sowed  on  the  field  200  pounds  of  high-grade 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  leaving  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  strips  without  any,  and  that 
season  I  was  unable  to  see  anv  difference  in 
the  crops  where  the  fertilizer  was  applied 
and  where  there  was  none,  nor  have  I  been 
able  to  see  any  difference  since.  The  field 
had  been  under  corn  and  potatoes  the  year 
previous  to  the  seeding.  Being  sod  it  re¬ 
ceived  an  application  of  25  double  wagon 
loads  to  the  acre  of  a  compost  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  stable  manure  and  muck 
plowed  under,  and  800  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill.  Last  year  I  also 
seeded  down  to  clover  a  field  adjoining  the 
one  above  mentioned,  the  soil  of  which  is 
as  nearly  similar  as  possible;  but  no  com¬ 
post  had  been  applied  the  previous  year 
the  crop  having  been  simply  planted  on  the 
prepared  sod  with  300  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  in  the  hill  and  the  fertilizer 
was  of  the  same  grade  as  that  which  was 
applied  on  the  other  field,  and  no  fertilizer 
was  applied  the  season  of  seeding,  but  one 
could  tell  by  the  growth  of  the  barley  where 
the  fertilizer  had  been  used  the  year  previ¬ 
ous  in  the  hill  as  far  as  the  field  could  be 
seen.  When  land  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  an  application  of  200  or  300 
pounds  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre 
seems  to  make  but  little  impression  ;  but 
where  the  soil  is  not  so  fertile  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  makes  a  better  showing. 

LOW  TRANSPORTATION  RATES. 

H.  C.,  Dalton,  Iowa.— On  page  132,  the 
Rural  in  epitomizing  Professor  Sanborn’s 
article  with  regard  to  the  “  abandoned 
farms  ”  of  New  Hampshire,  says  ;  “  Cheap 
rail  and  water  transportation  all  the  world 
over  puts  the  cultured,  well  fed  American 
farmer  at  work  alongside  of  the  ignorant, 
half-starved  Indian  ryot,  and  the  brutal, 
wretched  Russian  ex-serf.”  In  Mongre- 
dien’s  pamphlet,  ”  The  Western  Farmer  of 
America,”  he  says,  on  page  15 :  “  Cheap 
freights  from  America  to  Europe  therefore, 
mean  large  profits  to  the  farmer.”  How 
does  the  R.  N.-Y.  reconcile  these  two  say¬ 
ings  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — It  doesn’t  attempt  to  do  so. 
Freight  rates  to  Europe  during  the  past 
season  have  been  extremely  low  ;  where  are 
the  consequent  “  large  profits  ”  of  the  farm¬ 
ers?  Whatever  amount  may  be  gained 
from  the  transportation  agencies  through 
a  reduction  in  freight  charges,  is  either 
appropriated  by  *he  long  li«t  of  middlemen 
who  handle  the  produce,  or  benefits  the 
European  consumer  who  gets  his  goods  at 
a  lower  figure  than  he  could  if  freight 
charges  were  high.  The  farmer  or  produc¬ 
er,  as  a  rule,  gets  little  or  no  benefit  from 
the  cut  in  rates.  If  the  rail  and  water 
transportation  rates  to  the  seaboard  and 
the  ocean  freights  thence  to  Europe  were 
much  lower  than  the  like  rates  in  and  from 
other  countries,  Americans  would  have  a 
certain  advantage;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
In  Russia  the  railroads  are  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  government,  and  it  makes 
the  transportation  charges  on  agricultural 
produce  to  ports  of  shipment  very  low. 
The  same  is  the  case,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
India  and  in  other  surplus-producing  na¬ 
tions.  There  is  also  just  as  keen  a  rivalry 
between  other  steamship  companies  as  be¬ 
tween  our  trans-Atlantic  lines.  In  nearly  all 
these  countries  the  cost  of  labor  and  there¬ 
fore  of  production  is  much  less  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  The  “  cheap  rail  and 
water  transportation  all  the  world  over,” 
therefore,  does  put  the  American  farmer  at 
work  alongside  the  cheaper  and  poorer 
laborers  of  other  countries,  by  putting  his 
products  in  close  competition  with  theirs 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

SULPHUR  FOR  LICE  ON  CATTLE. 

C.  J.,  Cassville,  N.  J. — In  over  12  years’ 
experience  I  have  never  found  anything  to 
equal  dry  sulphur  sifted  well  through  the 


hair  as  a  remedy  for  lice  on  calves.  It  will 
not  injure  the  calves  in  any  way.  It  is 
equally  effective  for  lice  on  turkeys  and 
chickens  when  used  in  the  same  way  ;  but 
there  will  be  no  need  of  it  for  chickens  if 
the  inside  of  the  hen-house  be  painted  with 
coal  tar. 

O.  C.  H.,  Buchanan,  Michigan.— I  am 
going  to  try  some  Hubbard  Squashes  this 
year,  and  may  plant  a  few  acres  of  potatoes. 
We  have  large  quantities  of  straw  here. 
We  have  been  selling  it  to  the  paper  mills, 
but  they  have  cut  the  price  so  that  that 
way  of  disposing  of  it  no  longer  pays.  T 
am  thinking  about  planting  several  acres 
to  potatoes  and  covering  them  with  straw. 
This  keeps  away  the  bugs,  generally  causes 
a  good  yield  and  does  away  with  the  need 
of  cultivation.  Moreover,  the  ground  is 
left  richer  than  it  was  before  the  potatoes 
were  planted.  I  shall  keep  an  account  of 
the  cost.  What  is  considered  the  best  all- 
around  early  potato  ? 

R.  N.-Y.  The  Early  Ohio  is  the  earliest 
potato. 


Hints  on  Health.— The  famous  surereon 
Lewis  A.  Sayre,  in  the  course  of  a  lone  talk 
with  a  New  York  Herald  correspondent, 
made  a  number  of  statements  which  may 
helpfully  influence  our  readers.  In  his 
opinion  everybody  ought  to  live  to  be  100 
years  old  As  it  is,  people  live  from  eight 
to  15  years  longer  than  their  forefathers 
did.  They  have  learned  how  to  eat  and 
drink  ;  how  to  keep  their  homes  ventilated 
and  their  sewers  drained  and  how  to 
take  better  care  of  themselves  generally. 
Still  they  do  not  live  anything  like  as 
long  as  thev  ought  to,  because  they  do 
not  yet  live  as  they  ought  to.  Open 
grates,  he  says,  are  far  preferable  to  any 
other  means  of  heating  a  house,  for  they 
help  ventilation,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  prolongation  of  life.  He  never 
allows  a  furnace  to  be  lighted  in  liis  house 
except  when  there  is  danger  of  the  water 
pipes  freezing  up.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  human  life  is  the  candy  shop, 
which  destroys  the  stomachs  of  children. 
Tobacco  is  decidedly  injurious  when  used 
to  excess,  the  same  as  liquor.  A  mild  cigar 
smoked  after  dinner,  however,  has  a  sooth¬ 
ing  effect,  and  the  smoker  sustains  less  in¬ 
jury  from  it  than  he  would  from  rushing 
off  to  work  on  a  full  stomach.  No  injury 
will  result  from  sleeping  after  a  meal.  Old 
people  are  benefited  by  a  nap  after  eating. 
Actors  almost  invariably  take  supper  before 
going  to  bed,  and  they  are  a  healthy  set  of 
men. 

Ice  water,  which  people  generally  gulp 
down  in  unlimited  quantities,  paralyzes  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  dyspepsia  in  this  country. 
People  should  drink  water  at  its  natural 
temperature.  Hot  water  drunk  an  1  our  or 
so  before  meals  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diges¬ 
tion  in  many  instances.  The  majority  of 
people  eat  more  than  they  ought,  and  they 
also  eat  too  fast.  In  eating  it  is  not  a 
question  how  much  a  person  can  devour 
but  how  much  he  can  digest.  Some  people 
are  better  off  on  two  meals  a  day  than  on 
three.  The  great  mortality  from  phthisis 
or  consumption  is  due  to  the  varying 
temperature  and  the  foul  air  breathed.  It  is 
contagious, and  healthy  persons  can  contract 
it.  The  sputum,  or  expectoration  becomes 
dry  and  is  converted  into  a  powder  which 
floats  in  the  air  and  may  be  inhaled.  The 
next  10  years  will  show  a  great  diminution 
in  deaths  from  phthisis.  Consumption  can 
be  cured.  The  way  to  cure  it  is  to  put  the 
patient  in  the  mountains  where  the  air  is 
dry,  and  keep  him  away  from  the  doctor 
and  the  apothecary  shop.  He  does  not  need 
medicine.  There  is  too  much  medicine 
used  in  many  kinds  of  disease.  Certain 
specifics  are  essential,  but  they  should  be 
used  with  intelligence.  The  great  trouble 
comes  from  the  nostrums  and  advertising 
quacks.  Dreams  do  not  indicate  a  physi¬ 
cal  defect.  They  indicate  that  the  dream¬ 
er’s  stomach  is  out  of  order  or  that  he  is 
worried,  if  a  person  keeps  his  mouth  shut 
he  will  not  snore.  If  he  cannot  keep  it  shut 
in  any  other  way  he  ought  to  tie  a  band¬ 
age  under  his  chin  and  over  his  head.  The 
nose  is  the  proper  thing  to  breathe  through. 
But  snoring  will  not  do  any  harm.  A 
person  who  appreciates  humor  and  has  a 
eood  hearty  laugh  now  and  then  is  the 
better  for  it,  but  to  be  eternally  giggling 
and  smirking,  when  there  is  no  cause  for 
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the  risibility,  is  neither  beneficial  nor  inter¬ 
esting.  Crying  often  affords  relief.  If  a 
person  is  suffering  from  great  grief  and  he 
is  unable  to  shed  teais,  there  is  decided 
danger  of  trouble  in  his  mind.  Whether 
the  jovial  or  the  quiet  person  is  apt  to  live 
longest  is  perhaps  a  question.  Some  people 
are  so  solemn  that  they  have  not  life 
enough  to  die,  and  keep  on  earth  to  curse 
everybody  they  are  acquainted  with.  One 
man  may  know  no  fear  while  another  may 
be  frightened  at  hts  own  shadow.  It  is  a 
mental  affair.  The  man  with  a  good 
healthy  stomach  is  apt  to  have  more  cour¬ 
age  than  the  man  with  dyspepsia.  Every 
healthy  man  ought  to  love  a  woman  if  he 
can  find  one  worthy  of  his  affection.  There 
is  a  difference  between  love  and  lust.  Love 
is  a  creation  of  the  mind.  A  man  must 
have  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating  love, 
or  he  has  not  the  capacity  for  loving.  Dis¬ 
appointment  in  love  is  injurious,  as  great 
grief  is  alwavs  harmful. 


American  Pine  Fiber.— A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  writing 
from  Cronly,  N.  C.,  says  that  a  company 
was  first  organized  six  years  ago  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  matting  from 
pine  fiber ;  but  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
jute  bagging,  made  by  the  Jute  Trust, 
prompted  the  attempt  to  furnish  a  good 
substitute  for  that  article  by  bagging  made 
from  the  pine  leaves.  The  attempt  was  en¬ 
tirely  successful,  and  the  works  are  now 
producing  daily  2,000  yards — two  pounds  to 
the  yard — of  good,  serviceable  bagging,  ful¬ 
ly  equal  to  jute  in  every  respect,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  process  by  which  this 
hitberto  useless  material  is  made  into  a 
useful  commodity  is  as  follows :  The  leaves 
of  the  long-leaf  pine  are  gathered  and 
taken  to  the  works,  where  they  are  first 
weighed.  Then  they  are  thrown  into  large 
vats,  where  they  are  boiled  in  alkali  at  a 
low  temperature  for  about  12  hours.  Then, 
after  being  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  same 
vats,  they  are  taken  by  a  continuous  auto¬ 
matic  process  through  the  rubbing,  wring¬ 
ing,  carding,  drying,  recarding,  roving, 
winding  and  weaving  machines,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  substance  becomes  an 
excellent  article  of  bagging,  and,  after  go¬ 
ing  through  a  calendering  machine  is  ready 
for  use  and  the  market.  The  process  of 
manufacture  after  leaving  the  wringer  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  making  cotton 
goods.  The  company  pays  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  for  the  leaves  as  they  are 
brought  from  the  forest  near  by.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  company  is  devoting  all  its  force 
to  the  manufacture  of  bagging,  for  which 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  as 
the  value  of  the  article  becomes  better 
known. 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 


Hoard’s  Dairyman  wishes  some  of  the 
butter  makers  would  take  some  sweet 
cream,  sweet  as  possible,  dilute  it  one- 
fourth  with  fairly  strong  brine,  and  churn 
it  at  58  degrees.  Then  take  some  of  the 
butter-milk,  set  it  in  water,  both  on  the 
stove,  and  see  if  they  can  succeed  in  melt¬ 
ing  any  butter  fats  out  of  it . 

At  a  Wisconsin  farmers’  institute  Mr. 
Foster  had  samples  of  four  kinds  of  corn 
silage — whole,  cut,  frosted  and  unfrosted — 
and  said  he  didn’t  rknow  which  was  the 
best  He  knew  it  had  satisfied  the  hunger 
of  his  stock,  caused  them  to  thrive  well 
and  left  him  plenty  of  hay.  He  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  raise  ensilage  corn  and  put  it  in 
the  silo.  It  furnished  more  food  to  the 
acre  than  he  had  ever  got  in  any  other  way. 
As  to  the  best  kind  of  corn  to  use  he  was 
not  positive,  but  was  willing  to  keep  on 
trying.'  Mr.  Morrison  said  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  silo  too  much  had  been 
claimed  for  it.  As  a  result  the  silo  had  to 
fight  its  way  against  unjust  prejudice,  but 
it  was  coming  out  all  right.  Many  feeders, 
he  believed,  were  making  a  mistake  by 
feeding  too  much  silage ;  it  should  be  fed 
with  a  large  amount  of  wisdom  ;  its  chief 
mission  was  to  take  the  place  of  green 
summer  forage ;  though  the  dairyman  has 
not  yet  so  decided,  he  thought  it  possible 
too  much  corn  was  being  fed  in  mature 

corn  silage . 

Try  a  few  plants  of  the  Peach  Tomato. 
The  fruit  is  very  distinct  and  excellent  as 

a  preserve . 

Twenty  six  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
tried  at  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  (Center  County)  last  sea¬ 
son.  Taking  the  yield  and  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  tubers  into  consideration,  the  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  recommended  for  that  sec¬ 
tion  and  where  climatic  conditions  and 
oil  are  similar,  as  follows :  White  Victor 


(with  exception  of  extreme  lateness),  Early 
Puritan,  College  White,  Thorburn,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Superior,  Hampden  Beauty,  Monroe 
County  Prize,  Polaris,  Vanguard  and  Da¬ 
kota  Red.  This  order  of  merit  is  the  same 
whether  based  upon  the  farmers’  general 
comparison  (yield  and  general  character  of 
crop)  or  upon  the  more  accurate  and  better 
mode,  that  of  the  yield  of  valuable  food 
material  (dry  matter)  per  acre . 

La  France,  the  sweetest  of  all  roses,  is  a 
constant  bloomer  and  as  close  to  perfection 
as  any  Tea  or  Hybrid  Tea  in  cultivation. . . 

Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  hardy  class — HybridTlemontants.  This 
was  introduced  in  1879  and  grows  every 

year  in  popular  favor . 

The  Red-branched  Hydrangea  is  a  new 
variety  of  the  Hortensia  type,  not  quite 
hardy  without  protection.  The  branches 
are  red  and  each  one  produces  very  large 
panicles  of  deep  rose-colored  flowers.  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  finest  of  its  class.  The 
best  way  to  treat  it  is  to  grow  the  plant  in 

a  pot  or  box  and  winter  it  in  the  cellar . 

The  new  white  dahlia  “  Camelliaflora”  is 
described  as  the  best  of  its  color.  The 
plants  grow  to  a  hight  of  two  feet  or  over, 
and  are  covered  with  snow-white  flowers 

during  the  entire  season . 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.— A 
writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  in  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  80  years  has  never  found  any 
need  for  protectors  to  keep  the  striped  bugs 
off  of  cucumbers,  squashes  or  melons. 
These  beetles  usually  attack  the  plants 
when  in  the  seed-leaf  state,  and  seldom  do 
much  harm  afterward.  As  soon  as  the 
seed-leaves  appear  the  bugs  appear  also, 
but  a  handful  of  bone  flour  dusted  over 
each  hill  will  keep  them  away.  One  appli¬ 
cation  usually  suffices,  but  if  washed  off  at 
once  a  second  dusting  will  be  needed.  Not 
only  does  this  cause  less  trouble  than  box¬ 
ing  over  the  hills,  but  the  bone  flour  is  a 
good  fertilizer,  and  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  so  that  they  are  soon  out  of 
reach  of  the  beetles.  Devices  to  protect 
plants  from  the  weather  are  useful,  but 
bug  protectors  are  unnecessary,  in  the 

writer’s  judgment . 

The  Dinsmore  Rose  a  novelty  of  two  or 
three  years’  standing,  is  said  to  be  ever- 
blooming,  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  with  the  rich 
crimson  color  and  delicious  fragrance  of 

Gen.  Jacq . 

The  new  Giant  Cowslip,— Dodecatheon 
Clevelandii — was  discovered  in  California 
two  years  ago  Its  flowering  stems  grow 
a  foot  in  length  bearing  cyclamen-like  flow¬ 
ers  of  violet  with  yellow  and  black  centers. 
It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  a  very 

suitable  plant  for  shady  borders . 

According  to  BulletinNo.  22  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Experiment  Station,  trials  of  a  series  of 
years  prove  that  Schoenen,  Swedish,  Im¬ 
proved  White  Russian  and  Huebner’s  Hol¬ 
land  Oats  are  uniformly  "productive.  The 
station  recommends  them  in  the  order 
named,  thus  supporting  the  R.  N.-Y.  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  Schoenen . 

Among  the  barleys  Manshury  is  to  be 

preferred  to  all  others . 

In  judging  the  value  of  oats,  the  yield  of 
grain  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered. 
It  is  also  important  that  the  grain  should 
have  a  thin  hull.  The  Welcome,  Badger 
Queen,  Clydesdale  and  several  others  which 
are  the  same  kind  are  discarded  by  many 
Wisconsin  farmers  because  of  their  heavy 

husks . 

Mr.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  pre¬ 
sents  the  most  important  results  of  potato 
experiments.  Of  118  kinds  the  following 
gave  the  best  yields  :  Rose  Beauty,  Mon¬ 
arch,  Duplex,  Late  B.  of  Hebron,  Mullaly, 
Alexander’s  Prolific,  Seneca  Red  Jacket, 
White  B.  of  Hebron,  Wisconsin  Beauty, 
Canada  Blue,  Arthur’s  No.  2,  Perfect 

Gem  and  Ben  Harrison . 

With  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  for  seed 
in  every  trial  whole  seed  yielded  139  bush¬ 
els  of  merchantable  potatoes,  half-seed  124, 

two-eyes  141,  single-eyes  114 . 

Again  large  whole  potatoes  for  seed 
yielded  135  bushels  per  acre,  medium  whole 
potatoes  120,  and  small  whole  potatoes  98. 

An  experiment  designed  to  show  whether 
we  should  cut  off  the  seed-end  or  not  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows :  seed-end  not  removed 
yielded  132  bushels  to  the  acre.  Seed-end 

removed  yielded  97 . 

As  with  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  trials,  no  advan¬ 
tage  followed  sprinkling  the  cuttings  with 

plaster  before  planting . 

Of  20  supposed  varieties  of  oats  tried  at 
the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  White 
Victoria,  Barley  Oats,  Haggett’s  Siesure, 
Welcome  and  Schoenen  yielded  most.  But 
the  straw  of  all  but  the  last-named  is  r§» 


ported  from  soft  to  very  soft.  The  yield 
was  about  46  bushels  to  the  acre.  Early 
Dakota,  Welch  and  Monarch  yielded  43 
bushels . 

Welch  Oats  when  drilled  in  (IJ^hushel 
to  the  acre)  one,  two  and  three  inches 
yielded  respectively  26,  39  and  31  bushels  to 
the  acre . 

Different  quantities  of  seed  drilled  in 
gave  the  following  yields  per  acre  : 


1  bushel  of  seed  gave 

28  bushels. 

2  “ 

it  ii 

Cl 

30  bushels. 

2K  “ 

it  ti 

It 

30  bushels. 

3 

U  it 

It 

30  bushels. 

4 

U  it 

It 

28  bushels. 

Four  bushels  to  the  acre  gave  the  greatest 
weight  of  straw,  viz.,  3,066  pounds . 

Farther  experiments  made  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Station  show  that  1J^  bushel  of 
seed  oats  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in 
gave  44  bushels  to  the  acre ;  bushel 
d/rilled  in  gave  but  27 . 


WORD  FOR  WORD 


- Harper’s  Weekly  :  “  Not  only  the 

public  treasury,  but  the  public  health  and 
pleasure  are  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Adirondack  woods.  Their  security  is 
a  general  interest  and  necessity.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “The  country  has 

grown  rich  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 
Why  ?  Because  of  the  coal  in  the  hills,  the 
oil  in  the  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  gold 
and  silver  in  the  mountains,  the  wheat  and 
corn  and  cotton  dormant  in  the  fields  ;  be¬ 
cause  of  the  water-power  in  the  streams, 
the  water-ways  in  the  rivers,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  natural  harbors,  and  the  consequent 
influx  of  population,  creating  a  value  in 
our  rocky  and  sterile  soils.  The  working¬ 
man  says  :  ‘  God  put  this  wealth  into  this 
continent.  It  belongs  to  all  his  children. 
A  few  millionaires  have  gotten  possession 
of  it.  Fifty  millions  ought  to  be  rich,  a 
few  thousand  are  so.  Result:  the  many 
are  dependent  on  the  few.  This  is  not 
just.’  ” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  The  only 

possible  cure  for  a  bitter  memory  is  to 
sweeten  it  in  the  unselfish  spirit  that  can 
return  good  for  evil.  A  fountain  like  this 
in  any  human  heart  will  quench  every 
burning  resentment  in  its  overflowing 
tide.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  A  shirt-makers’ 

strike!  These  working  women,  driven  by 
hard  poverty,  became  desperate  and  actual¬ 
ly  refused  to  work  16  hours  a  dav  making 
shirts  at  35  or  50  cents  a  dozen.  Unreason¬ 
able  mortals  !  It  is  impossible  to  live  on 
these  earnings  :  they  are  merely  sufficient 
to  starve  on.  The  wolf  is  always  at  the 
door,  whining  for  entrance,  and  the  en¬ 
feebled  toilers  have  scarcely  strength 
enough  to  keep  him  back.” 

And  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
good  help  in  the  country. 

- Yonkers  Statesman  :  “  The  man  who 

is  willing  to  take  things  as  they  come 
usually  finds  that  they  never  come.” 

- Globe  :  “  The  most  weeds  are  to  be 

found  in  the  field  of  the  man  who  talks  the 
loudest  about  his  field  of  labor.” 


Pi.srettancouss  Advertising. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Has  never  been  wore  ptevalent  or  more  prostrating 
than  now.  The  winter  has  been  mild  and  unhealth 
ful.  Influenza  epidemic  and  fevers  have  visited  nearly 
all  our  homes,  leaving  about  everybody  In  a  weak, 
tired-out,  languid  condition.  The  usefulness  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  Is  thus  made  greater  than  ever,  for  It  Is 
absolutely  unequalled  as  a  building  up,  strengthening 
medicine.  Try  it. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
bv  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


lOO  Doses  One  Dollar. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
leas  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  von  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  35c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20  i 
8  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  35c.)  free  with  $1.00 
orders  or  more  I  S  JOHNSON  ,V(vt  Boston.  Mass. 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR  M 


IS  GURI 

M  Best  Cot 
Ed  iut 

SPSS 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good. 

'  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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od.  Use  R 
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fmpUments  and  parttinery. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

W  A  IA/M 


Made  in 
10, 12, 14,  16 
and  18  inch 
cut  Most  Re- 
liable  Mower 
use.  Easy  to  work. 

Strong  and  Durable. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
and  Lawn  Sprinkler. Iron  Tnrbine  Wind  Bn- 

fines.  Buckeye  Force  Pump*  and  Buckeye 
ron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  tc 


CHAMPION  STEEL  RIM' 

I*and  Holler 

LATEST 

AND 

BEST. 

ACENTS 
WANTED 


Sent  on  Trial. 


We  will  send  this  Boiler  to  any  responsible  farmer 
on  trial,  and  If  it  Is  Dot  as  represented,  It  m»y  be  re¬ 
turned,  wc  paying  return  freight.  We  do  not  ask 
pav  until  you  have  tried  It  on  your  farm. 

THE  AME2ICAN  FOUNDS?  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


EVAPORATOR 


IW1  IX  I  |_  r  mm  For  MAPLE, 

llim  ■■  k  JR  -  SOHUHLM, 

CIDER,  and 
-Fruit  Jellies. 
’Has  a  tomnted 
over  firebox, 
i  doubling  boiling 
•capacity;  small 
i  interchangeable  syrun 
L  pans  (connected  by 
r  siphons),  easily  han- 

rdled  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
.  and  a  perfect  automatic 
•regulator.  TheChampion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 
,  ,  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
M.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

r  ft  u  ODIMM  MCf!  fin  Unncnu  IV. 


Newtown  Double  Seared,  Level  Tread  Horie  Power*. 

and  Threshers  and  Cleaners  ark  the  Best. 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes,  Corn  Shell 
ers.  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO..  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


HWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 


MACHINE 


Works  on 

Mil  either  STANDING  I 
!' V TIMBER  or 
jilt  STUMPS. 

Will  pull  an  or 
dinary  Gru 

iu 1  t  Minu 


[  AWKEYE 

n  GRUB  ^  STUMP 


MAKES  A 

iSgs  CLEAN 
SWEEP 

at  two  Acre*  at  a  Hitting.  A  man,  a  tun  and  a  hors,*  can  operate 
it.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  w-ill  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 

JAMES  MILNE  <*•  'ON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


OO  Ageots’  profits  per  montn.  Will  prove 
It  or  pay  forfeit  New  portraits  just  out. 
A  $3,50  sample  sent  free  to  all. 

HIDESTER  A  SON,  28  Bond  St.,  N.  Y 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
free. 


“OSGOOD 


U.  8.  Standard 


JJ 


3  ION  $35, 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid 
Other  sizes  proportionately 
low.  Fully  Warranted 


OSGOOD  ^THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y, 
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HERBERT  W.  COLLINQWOOD,  ) 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  5,  1890. 


Clover  1b  life !  Clover  Is  life  ! 

Farmer  should  love  it  next  bist  to  his  wife. 
Sluggards  may  sleep 
Lazy  folks  cr^ep, 

Clover  keeps  working  through  rainy  and  fair 

R  ght  up  its  sleeves 

With  its  broad  leaves 

Passing  the  nutriment  out  of  the  air. 

Grit  from  its  collar 
Down  to  its  boots, 

JTanv  a  dollar 
Did  in  its  roots. 

Clover  is  work  ■  Clover  is  life 

Farmer  should  love  it  next  best  to  his  wife. 


Every  law  that  affords  general 
protection  to  life  and  property 
cuts  off  a  little  of  our  individual 
liberty.  The  law  is  made  power¬ 
ful  for  good  in  proportion  as  Ave 
contribute  our  bit  of  self-denial 
willingly. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  ascertains  that  W.  F. 
Massey,  the  Horticulturist  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  and  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  late  blun¬ 
derbuss  bulletin  so  severely  criticised 
in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago.  The 
responsibility  falls  entirely  upon  the 
Botanist,  Mr.  Gerald  Me  Carthy,  a 
communication  from  whom  on  the 
subject  appears  in  this  issue  on  the 
following  page. 


What  with  the  anti-trust  bill  and 
the  bill  levying  a  tax  upon  dealers  in 
options  and  traders  in  puts  and  calls, 
Congress  seems  to  be  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  something  must  be  done 
to  satisfy  the  farmers.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  opened  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Possibly  this  fact  has 
something  to  do  with  the  anxiety  of 
our  legislators  to  put  themselves  right 
with  the  farmers.  Of  course,  there 
are  plenty  of  men  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  measures  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  unsound  generally.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  we  regard  the  constitution  as 
capable  or  incapable  of  growth. 


We  sent  a  request  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  an  assortment 
of  its  seeds  and  they  have  come. 
Among  flowers  are  such  old  friends  as 
zinnias,  cockscombs,  petunias,  mig¬ 
nonette,  poppies,  cannas — all  of  the 
well  known  kinds.  There  are  two 
packages  of  the  “Angel  of  Midnight  ” 
Corn  which  theR.  N.-Y.  disseminated 
some  six  years  ago  to  find  that  it  was 
no  better  than  Longfellow.  We  also 
find  the  Champion  of  England  Pea, 
the  Crosby  Sweet  Corn,  Yellow  Globe 
Onion,  Fottler’s  Brunswick  Cabbage, 
and  other  standard  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Upon  most  of  the  packages 
the  following  sentence  is  printed  : 

“ Please  report  results.”  Secretary 
Rusk  is  a  far-seeing  man  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor. 


Over  in  New  Jersey  the  farmers  are 
after  information  regarding  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  their  business.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Governor 
Abbott  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
investigating  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  depressed  condition  of  farm¬ 
ing  interests."  Another  committee,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  legislature,  will 
act  with  them.  This  committee  send 
out  a  list  of  questions  bearing  upon 
the  values  of  farm  lands,  difficulties 
in  the  employment  of  labor,  taxes, 
prices  for  produce  and  railroad  rates. 
There  is  a  very  evident  feeling  of  dis¬ 
content  among  New  Jersey  farmers  at 
the  present  time,  which  in  the  writer’s 
art  of  the  State,  is  being  caused  largely 
y  the  discouraging  weather  for  the 
past  three  seasons.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  value  of  farming  lands 
has  declined  and  that  taxes  are  now  as¬ 
sessed  on  the  old  values.  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  interesting  and  important 
and  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  make 
a  canvass  of  the  New  Jersey  township 
in  which  he  lives  and  publish  the  re¬ 
sults.  This  may  stimulate  others  to 


undertake  similar  work.  Let  us 
know  the  facts. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  gives  the  public  his 
views  on  the  present  ‘  ‘  hard  times  ”  or 
depression  in  agricultural  matters. 
Low  prices  and  a  feeling  of  discour¬ 
agement  rule  everywhere,  he  says,  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
the  depression  is  less  severe  here  than 
abroad.  Mr.  Dodge  seems  to  think 
our  farmers  are  raising  too  much  of 
some  crops  and  not  enough  of  others. 
Take  corn  and  wheat  and  a  few  other 
staples  for  example.  Our  crops  of  these 
are  too  large,  and  with  an  insufficient 
export  market,  what  little  profit 
there  might  be  on  these  products  goes 
to  middlemen  and  gamblers  in  fu¬ 
tures.  Again,  s:  ys  Mr.  Dodge,  we 
import  each  ^  ear  $240,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  products  which  should  be 
produced  here.  Among  these  prod¬ 
ucts  he  mentions  sugar,  barley,  ani¬ 
mals.  fibers,  etc.  Why,  he  says, 
should  wheat-growers  insist  upon 
going  to  the  antipodes  for  binder 
twine  while  a  million  acres  of  flax 
fibers  are  wasted,  and  we  could  grow 
hemp  enough  in  six  months  to  bind 
all  the  wheat  in  the  world  ! 

Many  of  these  things  are  very  true. 
In  almost  every  community  you  will 
find  a  farmer  who  has  discovered  the 
way  out  of  this  depression,  by  grow¬ 
ing  the  most  salable  crops  in  the  most 
economical  manner  and  selling  them 
to  the  best  advantage.  What  law 
will  force  or  what  instruction  will 
lead  his  neighbors  to  follow  his  lead? 
Mr.  Dodge  says  that  “the  curse  of 
speculation  blights  and  consumes  the 
result'  of  honest  industry.”  Right, 
but  it  always  will  blight  and  consume 
until  the  promoters  of  the  honest  in¬ 
dustry  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  cannot 
expect  the  class  of  men  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  fat  on  speculation  to  ruin  their 
own  business.  The  liquor  traffic  is 
another  evil  that  works  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer.  Close  up  the 
rum  shops  and  the  headquarters  for 
produce  gambling,  and  agriculture 
will  right  itself.  Who  is  to  do  this 
closing  up?  Who  will  be  most  bene¬ 
fited  by  it?  In  answer  to  both  ques¬ 
tions— the  farmers. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEADS. 

OR  a  number  of  years  the  farmers 
of  South  Carolina,  under  the 
leadership  of  B.  R.  Tillman,  have  been 
denouncing  the  State  Government 
and  demanding  a  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  affairs.  A  striking  and 
important  point  in  this  agitation  was 
reached  last  Thursday  when  Tillman 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  with  J. 
C.  Coit  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  by  a 
convention  of  farmers  which  made 
specific  demands  and  charges.  This 
step  of  organizing  an  opposition  party 
in  a  Southern  State  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  not  easily  understood  by  one 
who  has  never  lived  among  the  South¬ 
ern  people.  The  “independent”  is 
at  once  accused  of  trying  to  break  up 
the  only  party  which  guarantees  or¬ 
der  and  civilization  and  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  “Negro  rule”  are  pictured  to 
frighten  these  “  independent  ”  voters 
back  to  the  party  fold.  The  fact  that- 
intelligent,  Southern  born  men  have 
gone  into  this  movement  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  to 
them  is  proof  of  the  dire  necessity  of 
a  shaking  up  of  public  affairs. 

These  farmers  demand  primary 
nominations  for  county  offices,  the 
abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  that  the  University  shall 
be  conducted  only  as  a  classical  insti¬ 
tution.  Rigid  economy  in  public 
affairs,  reduction  of  salaries  and  the 
abolition  of  useless  offices,  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  and  greater  power 
for  a  railroad  commission  are  de¬ 
manded  with  other  minor  matters. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  local  needs  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  South  Carolina.  We  know  it  to 
be  a  State  of  “family  connections” 
where  hundreds  of  useless  offices  are 
held  by  useless  men  for  useless 
reasons.  On  the  general  principle 
that  in  these  times  the  farmer  will  get 
just  what  he  pulls  out  of  the  fire  him 
self,  we  are  glad  to  see  this  movement 
started,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  honor¬ 
ably  and  fairly  pushed  to  the  end. 
This  farmers’  nominating  convention 
in  South  Carolina  is  the  first  of  its 
kind.  It  should  not  be  the  last. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
would  not  be  helpfully  stirred  up  by 
a  similar  meeting. 


STATE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

HALL  the  State  print,  bind  and 
supply  school  books  ?  This 
question  is  being  asked  in  many  States 
just  now.  There  is  a  bill  betore  the 
New  York  State  legislature  which 
provides  for  the  publishing  and  sale 
of  text  books  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
As  with  every  other  measure  this  has 
both  friends  and  foes.  A  brief  epito¬ 
me  of  the  arguments  which  some  of 
our  subscribers  have  sent  us  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  are  investi¬ 
gating  the  matter. 

Nobody  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  free 
text  books.  Free  literature,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  held  in  high  esteem.  Those 
who  demand  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  as  is  now  before  the  legislature, 
base  their  main  arguments  on  the 
fact  that  at  present  text  books  cost 
more  than  they  should.  If  the  State 
would  provide  these  books  at  cost,  a 
saving  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  would 
be  made.  The  present  system  of 
supplying  these  books  is  denounced 
as  “legalized  robbery  ”  a  system  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  on  the  poor  who  are 
called  upon  to  make  many  changes 
of  costly  books.  The  reports  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  this  State  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  cost  by  the  State  at  less 
than  half  what  similar  volumes  cost 
when  purchased  from  book-sellers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  State  officials 
cannot  be  secured  who  can  prepare 
proper  text  books.  Many  school  offi¬ 
cials  state  that  they  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  book  agents  with  bribes 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  new 
books  into  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that 
the  farmers  want  no  such  “paternal 
government  rule  ”  in  our  schools.  A 
uniform  set  of  books  would  make 
study  monotonous  ;  scholars  like  to 
change  from  one  set  to  another.  A 
book  well  adapted  to  a  city  school 
would  not  be  adapted  to  a  country 
school.  Teachers  can  do  better  with 
text  books  which  suit  them  than  they 
can  with  books  that  they  may  not  like, 
etc.,  etc.  The  proposed  measure 
would  be  only  another  “State  job” 
and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  books 
would  be  furnished  for  less  money 
than  those  we  get  now. 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments 
sent  us.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that 
good  books  can  be  provided  for  less 
money  than  pupils  are  now  called  up¬ 
on  to  pay ;  whether,  under  State  super¬ 
vision  the  business  would  become  only 
a  political  job,  we  cannot  say.  There 
is  no  argument  advanced  by  those 
who  oppose  the  measure  that  could 
not  be  met  if  able  and  honest  men 
had  charge  of  the  work. 


“  LESS  WASTE  ” 

F  late  months  questions  similar  to 
the  following  have  frequently 
reached  us  : 

‘  ‘  If  there  is  an  overproduction  of 
farm  products,  why  does  theR.  N.-Y. 
try  to  induce  people  to  farm  and  raise 
more  produce  ?  ” 

Suppose  we  grant  that  there  is  an 
overproduction,  or  rather,  an  imper¬ 
fect  system  of  distribution.  If  farmers 
all  over  the  country  were  to  stop  work 
for  one  year,  many  of  us  would  come 
close  to  starvation.  We  never  have  one 
full  year’s  supply  of  food  laid  aside  as 
a  surplus,  in  spite  of  our  immense 
crops.  It  is  imperfect  distribution 
rather  than  overproduction  that  hurts 
us.  While  Western  farmers  are  re¬ 
ported  as  burning  corn  for  fuel, 
thousands  in  this  city  are  without  suf¬ 
ficient  food.  But  be  the  trouble  what 
it  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
farmers  find  themselves  confronted  by 
a  market  offering  prices  below  the  cost 
of  their  products.  The  history  of  ag¬ 
riculture  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
never  was  a  nation  that  did  not,  at 
some  period  of  its  history,  come  to  a 
time  when  farming  apparently  failed 
to  pay.  What  was  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  ?  A  change  of  methods  and  crops, 
a  desertion  of  unprofitable  land,  more 
thoughtful  men — in  two  words  less 
waste.  The  full  volume  of  crops  was 
grown,  but  they  were  grown  at  less 
cost. 

This  experience  must  be  repeated  in 
America.  Good  farming,  as  the  R. 
N.-Y.  understands  it,  is  not  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  the  crop  alone,  but 
by  the  price  obtained  for  it,  less  the 
cost  of  producing  it.  Up  to  the 
present  time  farmers  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  selling  price 
than  they  have  to  the  produc¬ 
ing  price.  The  time  has  come  when 
this  must  be  changed  and  the  keenest 


attention  given  to  the  cost  of  the  crop. 
This  is  what  the  R.  N.-Y.  means  by 
urging  the  adoption  of  methods  that 
will  increase  the  average  production 
for  each  acre,  each  cow  or  each  sheep. 
The  majority  of  farms  East  as  well  as 
West  are  too  large.  There  is  hardly  a 
farmer  who  could  not  make  more 
money  by  giving  up  a  portion  of  his 
farm  and  condensing  his  labor,  his 
thought  and  his  manure  on  the  re¬ 
mainder.  This  is  the  hardest  lesson  for 
American  farmers  to  learn,  but  it  is  a 
lesson  that  must  be  learned  sooner  or 
later.  We  must  make  our  “head 
save  our  heels.”  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  general  farmers  on  Long 
Island  said  to  the  writer  recently :  “I 
have  100  acres  and  it  is  too  much 
forme  to  handle.”  This  man  is  not 
a  market  gardener.  He  keeps  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  and  raises  the  same 
crops  that  are  grown  in  Wisconsin. 
The  pith  of  the  matter  is  that  a  man 
can  do  just  about  so  much  work.  He 
can  keep  himself  busy  on  one  acre  if 
he  tries,  or  he  can  spread  his  labor 
over  100  acres.  In  many  cases  farm¬ 
ers  attempt  too  much,  and,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  half  tended  crops  and  stock, 
produce  inferior  products  which,  for 
lack  of  time,  they  cannot  sell  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
not  have  farmers  double  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  hut  it  would  have  them  plan  to 
do  business  on  principles  that  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  cut  down  the  cost  and 
the  waste,  two  elements  which  are 
bound  closer  together  than  the  Siam¬ 
ese  twins. 


BREVITIES. 

The  country  is  about  to  suffer  from  a  bad 
attack  of  the  hen  fever. 

If  you  feed  whole  corn  to  old  horses,  let 
the  ducks  run  on  the  manure  pile. 

Let  us  know  what  shoes  you  use  on  the 
horses  when  plowing  swamp  lands. 

Can  bran  ever  be  profitably  used  as  a 
fertilizer  without  first  passing  it  through 
an  animal  ? 

Will  the  proposed  tariff  on  hides  bene¬ 
fit  the  farmers,  or  the  big  packers  and 
slaughterers? 

It  seems  to  be  quite  easy  to  preserve 
whole  corn-stalks  in  the  silo,  but  it  is  a  bad 
job  to  get  them  out  for  feeding. 

Will  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
tell  us  just  why  a  hydrangea  bears  blue 
flowers  one  season  and  pink  flowers  the 
next  ? 

Have  our  sweet  potato  friends  ever 
thought  of  sowing  100  or  200  pounds  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  acre  for 
the  “soil  rot  ”  ? 

Every  one  that  has  seen  and  eaten  the 
Paragon  Chestnut  speaks  of  its  size  and 
quality  in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  R. 
N.-Y.  has  so  often  done.' 

SPRING  is  late.  You  will  have  to  hurry 
on  that  manure  pile.  The  corn-stalks 
stick  to  the  fork.  Don’t  you  wish  they  had 
been  chopped  before  they  were  fed  ? 

We  learn  of  a  number  of  farmers  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  who  have  filled  their 
ice  houses  with  snow,  tramping  it  solid 
and  closing  the  house  as  for  ice.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  watch  the  outcome  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  with  much  interest. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  “tenderness”  and  general 
lack  of  vigor  of  the  Jersey  cow.  Jerseys 
are  “  hot-house  pets”  only  when  thev  are 
made  so  by  their  owners.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  a  Jersey  that  is  as  tough  and  hardy  as 
any  native  cow  in  the  neighborhood. 

Farmers  who  grow  sweet  corn  for  can¬ 
ning  factories  are  sure  to  miss  a  portion  of 
their  profits  if  they  neglect  to  utilize  the 
nubbins  and  stalks  in  the  best  manner. 
Next  week  we  shall  begin  the  discussion  of 
methods  of  saving  this  fodder.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  who  have  succeeded  in  saving 
aud  feeding  it  will  tell  us  how  they  did  it. 

The  peach  cauners  have  sent  represen¬ 
tatives  through  the  peach  growing  districts, 
and  they  are  said  to  cojne  back  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  anticipate  a  short  crop  of  peaches.  The 
Californians  will  doubtless  pack  a  good 
proportion  of  their  crop,  particularly  if  the 
present  reports  concerning  the  Eastern 
crop  prove  correct. 

The  Botanist  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Dr.  Geo.  Vasey,  says  of  Johnson 
Grass  (Sorghum  halapense)  that  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  tender  for  the  Northern  States, 
but  “  further  trials  are  needed.”  We  can 
assure  Dr.  Vasey  that  no  further  trial  is 
needed  on  Long  Island  or  Northern  New 
Jersey.  The  roots  are  not  hardy  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  here  and  there,  year  after  year, 
is  from  seed  self-sown  the  previous  year. 

YOUNG  Game  roosters  seem  to  have  a 
special  instinct  for  eating  eggs.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  had  many  complaints  of  this  char¬ 
acteristic.  A  neighbor  tried  Games  and 
gave  them  up  in  disgust.  “  Why”  said  he, 
“  the  x-oosters  would  wait  by  the  door  un¬ 
til  they  heard  a  hen  cackle  and  then  run 
like  deer  lor  the  nest  to  eat  the  egg.”  Such 
animals  are  about  as  profitless  a-  a  dairy 
steer  which  looks  to  his  little  sister  for 
fame  and  dignity. 
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Business. 


A  REPLY  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.’S  CRITI¬ 
CISM  OF  THE  N.  C.  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  STATION  BULLETIN. 


In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  March  15.  some  rather  caustic  comments 
were  made  upon  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station.  While 
the  author  of  the  bulletin  gave  an  errone¬ 
ous  impression  as  to  the  guarantee  offered 
by  European  seedsmen,  I  must  confess  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  his  arti¬ 
cle.  For  12  years  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  testing  the  seeds  sold  by  vari¬ 
ous  seedsmen,  and  I  know  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  vitality  so  low  as  to  be 
worse  than  worthless.  I  also  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  of  the  commission 
seeds  sold  by  the  Southern  groceries,  and 
am  not  surprised  that  our  friend  recom¬ 
mends  heroic  methods.  In  proof  of  my 
statement  that  seeds  have  too  low  a  viabil¬ 
ity  allow  me  to  offer  an  experience  of  my 
own : 

Early  in  the  winter  a  friend  living  in  a 
distant  town,  procured  for  me  collections 
of  common  vegetable  seeds  from  10  of  our 
most  reputable  seedsmen,  the  same  kinds 
being  obtained  from  each.  He  then  sent 
them  to  me  with  the  original  bundles  un¬ 
broken.  I  placed  100  seeds  from  each  pack¬ 
et  in  the  seed  testers,  and  have  since  then 
planted  most  of  them  in  seed  boxes  in 
the  forcing-house.  With  fresh  seeds  our 
tester  will  show  09  to  100  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  radishes,  lettuce  and  cabbage,  and 
from  such  seeds  we  average  about  95  per 
cent,  in  the  seed  boxes.  While  a  majority 
of  the  seeds  showed  a  high  percent,  of  vital¬ 
ity,  many  of  them  were  very  weak.  As  an 
example  I  give  the  results  in  the  testers 
with  the  lettuce,  onion  and  tomato  seeds, 
obtained  from  three  seedsmen  who  shall  be 
designated  as  Nos.  1,2  and  3. 

Percent,  of  germination  In  the  seed  tester. 
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The  le£tuce  and  tomatoes  have  been  sown 
in  seed-boxes.  Where  the  tester  showed 
over  80  per  cent.,  a  good  stand  has  been  ob¬ 
tained;  below  that  they  are  very  weak. 
From  the  four  lots  of  lettuce  with  a  low 
vitality,  not  a  plant  has  appeared  although 
those  from  the  others  have  been  up  a  week. 

The  Acme  from  No.  3  is  almost  perfect 
in  the  seed-box,  while  from  No.  1  no  plants 
are  visible.  The  Acme  and  Perfection 
from  No.  2  and  the  Perfection  and  Mikado 
from  No.  3  are  very  weak.  The  onions 
have  not  been  sown,  but  for  comparison  it 
may  be  said  that  the  same  varieties  from 
other  seedsmen  gave  93,  94  and  96  per  cent. 
The  seeds  from  the  various  seedsmen  were 
placed  in  the  tester  and  the  different  sorts 
were  given  the  best  temperatures. 

The  only  way  I  can  account  for  one 
packet  of  seed  giving  100  per  cent.,  and 
another  of  the  same  variety  0.00  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  was  good  and  the  other 
worthless.  The  average  per  cent,  of  ger¬ 
mination  in  the  seeds  from  different  se  ds- 
men  was  ;  from  No.  1,  70  ;  No.  2,  70;  No.  3, 
713^;  No.  4,  74  ;  No.  5,  78  ;  No.  6,  82;  No.  7, 
83 ;  No.  8,  84 ;  No.  9,  87 ;  No.  10,  90.  When 
we  consider  that  an  allowance  of  from  10 
to  15  per  cent,  must  be  made  between  the 
figures  here  given  and  what  can  be  secured 
when  the  seeds  are  planted,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  90  per  cent,  is  too  low,  and  if  so, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  man  whose 
seeds  only  test  70  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
test  in  the  soil  of  less  than  50  per  cent. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  one  must 
admit  that,  although  “  seedsmen  take 
great  pains  to  procure  fresh  seeds,”  they 
are  not  particular  enough  with  the  seeds 
they  sell.  I  would  strongly  deprecate  any 
steps  to  antagonize  the  seedsmen;  but  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  agricultural  press 
and  the  experiment  stations  will  compel 
seedsmen  to  sell  only  seeds  whose  average 
vitality  will  be  much  higher  than  it  is  now. 


At  present  I  can  only  repeat  the  Rural’s 
advice— to  order  seeds  of  reputable  dealers, 
early  in  the  season  and  test  their  vitality 
before  planting.  L.  R.  TAFT. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich. 


MR.  GERALD  MCCARTHY  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EXPERIMENT 
STATION  SPEAKS. 


An  anonymous  contributor  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  columns  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
undertakes,  in  the  issue  for  March  15,  to 
score  me  for  certain  alleged  “  errors  ”  in  a 
recent  bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Since  this  contributor 
acknowledges  that  most  respectable  Amer¬ 
ican  seedsmen  would  be  glad  to  adopt  the 
specific  guarantee  system,  provided  the 
experiment  stations  would  render  such  a 
change  possible  by  adopting  a  practicable 
and  official  method  of  seed  testing,  I  see  no 
sufficient  ground  for  a  quarrel.  ’Tis  sad 
when  brethren  cannot  agree  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  amity  !  The  only  seedsmen  whose 
occupation  is  likely  to  be  interfered  with 
by  the  guarantee  system,  are  those  whose 
methods  will  not  bear  the  light. 

The  Rural’s  contributor  grows  quite 
hysterical  over  the  idea  that  the  poor,  help¬ 
less  seedsman  may  be  over-reached  by  the 
villainous,  swindling  consumer.  All  this 
might  well  come  from  a  representative  of 
one  of  those  malodorous  firms  who  make  a 
specialty  of  “  tramp  ”  seeds  for  the  rural 
trade. 

The  contributor  was  so  wrought  up  by 
the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  calamity  that 
he  forgot  to  sign  his  name  to  his  lugubrious 
screed.  We  are  therefore  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  standing  of  the  firm  he  represents. 
His  logic  is,  however,  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  and  I  believe  I  have  met  it  before. 
The  matter  which  this  man  criticises  was 
published  under  my  proper  signature.  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  all  responsibility 
and  make  all  necessary  explanations,  but 
really  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer  reck¬ 
less  anonymous  attacks.  Life  is  too  short 
for  that.  If  this  contributor  will  step  forth 
like  a  man  and  own  his  bantling,  I  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  show  that  he  is  quite  mistaken 
as  to  the  party  who  has  gone  off  at  “  half- 
cock.”  If  he  is  afraid  to  come  forth  into 
the  light,  let  him  forever  hold  his  tongue 
and  restrain  himself.  This  is  the  epitome 
of  my  sentiments.  GERALD  Me  CARTHY. 

Botanist,  N.  C.  Experiment  Station. 

[The  “  lugubrious  screed”  was  written  by 
E.  S.  Carman.  Mr.  Me  Carthy  should  know 
that  the  editors  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  every  unsigned  article  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  its  columns,  whether  written  by 
them  or  not.  Eds.] 


A  NOTE  FROM  MR.  WARN. 


Stump-pullers— useless  tools. 


As  MANY  have  asked  about  my  stump- 
puller,  I  give  a  description  of  it  through 
the  R.  N.-Y.  First  I  secured  a  strong, 
tough,  white  ash  pole  30  feet  long,  eight 
inches  at  the  small  end  and  12  inches  at  the 
butt.  The  large  end  was  trimmed  down  so 
that  a  10-inch  ring  could  be  slid  six  inches 
back  on  the  pole  to  keep  it  from  splitting. 
Next  1  bought  at  a  junk  shop  (at  the  price 
of  old  iron)  a  six-foot  chain  made  of  seven- 
eighth-inch  round  iron,  and  got  the  black¬ 
smith  to  put  on  a  grab-hook  made  of  134- 
inch  square  best  Swedish  iron.  Six  inches 
from  the  ring  four  holes  were  bored  close 
together  and  trimmed  out  so  that  the  end 
of  the  chain  could  just  slip  through  :  it  was 
fastened  on  the  opposite  side  with  a  rail¬ 
road  or  car  link  and  pinned.  Four  inches 
from  the  end  a  134-inch  hole  was  bored  each 
way  through  the  log  and  cut  out  to  the 
end.  One  can  use  a  flat,  sharpened  stick  or 
spud  to  turn  the  log.  Five  inches  from  the 
small  end  of  the  log  cut  a  crease  one  inch 
deep  and  two  inches  wide  around  the  log  ; 
put  a  common  chain  three  feet  long  around 
this  and  toggle  it  so  that  it  may  turn 
around  the  pole ;  hitch  to  this  chain  and 
draw  to  the  stump.  After  a  little  practice 
you  may  stop  nearly  at  the  right  place 
every  time.  The  outside  ends  of  the  roots 
must  first  be  cut,  then  hook  the  large  chain 
around  a  root  and  twist  it  around  the 
stump  until  it  “  turns  up  its  toes.”  I  have 
twisted  out  hundreds  of  bad  stumps  with 
this  rig,  saving  many  days  of  hard  and 


tiresome  work.  The  cost  of  building  It  is  a 
mere  trifle,  and  when  one  has  no  further 
use  for  it  the  chain  may  be  sold  to  the  junk- 
shop  for  about  the  same  price  that  was 
given  for  it. 

As  to  the  potato-sorter  :  Two  years  ago 
while  I  was  at  Mr.  Hoover’s  I  saw  a  sorter 
he  had  made  and  on  my  return  home  I  made 
a  somewhat  similar  one.  Messrs.  Hoover 
&  Prout  inform  me  that  last  July  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  on  the  sorter  and  are  at 
present  manufacturing  and  selling  it  for  a 
lower  figure  than  that  for  which  it  could 
be  made  by  a  private  person. 

Some  think  the  cost  of  the  number  of 
tools  used  on  my  93-acre  farm,  as  shown  in 
the  cut  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  22,  is 
sore  to  ruin  me,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  were  I  to  leave  them  around 
the  fence-corners  and  road-sides  when  they 
are  not  in  use,  as  many  do  ;  but  with  the 
care  they  receive  I  do  not  in  the  least  fear 
the  sheriff.  Others  think  I  could  profit¬ 
ably  add  more.  No  roller  was  shown,  as 
our  old  one  was  laid  away  to  rest  last  fall 
and  a  new  one  was  ordered,  but  was  not 
received  in  time  for  the  picture.  As  to  a 
fanning-mill,  my  near  neighbor  owned  a 
good  one  which  it  was  agreed  both  should 
use  until  a  new  one  was  needed;  then  it 
would  be  my  turn  to  buy  one.  I  have 
never  had  to  clean  even  one  bushel  of 
wheat  for  market ;  but  I  have  always  made 
it  a  practice  to  clean  and  sow  only  the  best. 
As  to  a  hay-loader,  I  have  not  really 
needed  one,  as  my  hay  has  been  mostly 
clover  and  I  do  not  approve  of  leaving  it  on 
the  ground  in  the  dew  to  dry  and  turn 
black.  J.  H.  warn. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


A  Great  many  questions  are  asked 
about  the  probable  success  of  grain-binders 
which  can  use  straw  for  binding.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  an  implement  that  would 
give  more  general  satisfaction  than  a  straw 
binder,  and  probably  no  other  problem  of 
farm  mechanics  has  been  so  carefully 
studied.  A  number  of  such  machines  have 
been  made  to  do  fair  work  on  floors  where 
the  straw  was  nicely  arranged  for  them,  but 
in  actual  field  work  every  such  machine 
has  failed,  even  where  the  grain  stood  up 
well.  Don’t,  waste  money  on  straw  binders 
yet. 

A  friend  in  Colorado  promises  to  send 
us  a  description  of  an  arrangement  for 
fastening  a  little  harrow  to  a  common  plow 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  thoroughly 
worked  while  it  is  moist.  He  argues  that 
the  most  economical  time  to  fine  the  plowed 
surface  is  the  moment  the  plows  turn  it 
up.  We  want  to  hear  more  about  this. 
This  friend  also  speaks  of  the  great  value 
of  the  Tower  cultivators.  These  tools  are 
especially  designed  for  shallow  cultivation. 
Instead  of  plowing  up  the  ground  between 
the  rows  with  fixed  teeth,  a  series  of  knife 
blades  are  drawn  over  the  soil  cutting  and 
slicing  the  weeds,  while  a  scraper  follows 
and  levels  the  surface.  We  do  not  know 
how  these  tools  would  work  in  stony  soil. 

A  Potato  Tool. — The  R.  N.-Y.  said,  not 
long  since,  that  a  new  potato  tool  is  called 
for  which  shall  distribute  fertilizer  in  the 
trenches  and  fine  the  soil  below  the  point 
reached  by  the  ordinary  plow.  The  Ames 
Plow  Company  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  implement  shown  at  Figure  65  which 


Fig.  65. 


they  say  will  make  the  trench  and  scatter 
and  cover  the  fertilizer.  With  a  sub-soil 
plow  to  follow,  the  trench  is  left  in  the  best 
possible  shape  for  the  potatoes. 

Snow  Rollers.— A  Maine  subscriber  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  asks  about  snow  rollers.  The 
roller  works  on  a  principle  entirely  different 
from  that  of  a  plow.  The  latter  throws  up 
ridges  on  each  side  of  the  road.  When  the 
wind  blows  it  drifts  the  snow  over  the 
ridges  and  fills  the  furrows,  a  light  wind 


greatly  impeding  travel.  Then  the  road  is 
narrow  and  it  is  difficult  to  turn  out  over  the 
ridges.  A  roller  does  away  with  all  these 
evils.  It  can  be  made  as  wide  as  the  road 
that  is  needed  so  that  teams  can  pass  each 
other  at  any  point ;  it  passes  over  the  snow, 
crushing  it  down  and  packing  it  solid,  so 
that  it  will  hold  up  the  heaviest  loads,  es¬ 
pecially  after  a  freeze.  If  there  are  no 
fences  to  stay  the  wind  the  snow  does  not 
pile  in  enough  to  give  much  trouble.  Wire 
fences  are  best  for  roads.  No  shoveling  is 
necessary  except  to  keep  the  road  level.  It 
is  best  to  tread  down  the  snow  where  it  is 
too  steep  for  the  team  drawing  the  roller 
to  go  through  readily.  As  the  roller  is 
heavy  it  requires  a  strong  team,  especially 
on  hilly  roads.  Six  horses  are  not  too 
many.  Two  rollers  are  kept  in  this  town. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  visit  all  of  the  back 
roads,  but  keep  the  main  roads  open.  For 
hilly  and  narrow  roads,  common  field  roll¬ 
ers  can  be  used.  A  five-tooth  harrow  or  a 
smoothing  harrow  is  the  best  substitute 
for  a  roller.  The  rollers  are  seven  feet  high , 
made  in  two  parts,  each  part  six  feet  long. 
Of  course,  they  can  be  made  longer  or 
shorter.  The  two  parts  are  one  foot  apart ; 
this  leaves  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  road. 
The  stuff  is  two-inch  plank  ;  the  ends  are 
doubled.  The  staves  are  nailed  to  the 
heads,  then  hooped  with  heavy  iron.  It  is 
well  to  have  an  iron  shaft  for  each  part  with 
iron  boxes.  A  frame  is  built  around  them, 
a  tongue  is  fastened  in  the  center  and  there 
is  a  seat  on  the  top.  It  takes  1,500  to  1,800 
feet  of  lumber  to  build  one,  and  it  will 
weigh  from  4,000  to  6,000  pounds  according 
to  whether  the  lumber  is  soft  or  hard. 

Stowe,  Yt.  J.  W.  NEWTON. 

TREAD-POWERS. 

J.  A.,  Birkbank,  Ontario,  Canada.— 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  tread  power? 

Ans. — The  advantages  of  a  tread-power 
are  that  the  machinery  is  compact,  occupies 
little  space  and  can  be  used  in  a  corner  of 
the  barn.  It  utilizes  the  weight  of  the 
horses,  and  some  of  the  power  of  the  har¬ 
ness  is  used  and  rightly  applied.  It  is 
cheap  and  durable  and  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  applied  to  any  purpose.  It  is  also 
portable  and  can  be  moved  easily  and  set 
up  quickly.  There  are  no  real  disadvan¬ 
tages  worth  considering.  Some  think  it  is 
“hard”  on  the  animals,  but  it  is  not  so 
hard  as  the  lever  power,  and  if  used  skill¬ 
fully  and  kept  well  oiled  and  properly  set, 
there  need  be  no  complaint  on  this  score. 
Being  under  cover,  in  a  roomy  barn, 
thrashing,  feed -cutting,  etc.,  may  go  on  in 
bad  weather,  and  its  use  would  displace 
the  hard,  disagreeable,  costly  and  incon¬ 
venient  steam  thrasher  on  faims  where  the 
grain  crops  could  be  handled  through  the 
winter,  instead  of  being  thrashed  all  at 
once. 

-*■ 

*  ♦ 

Among  the  readers  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  must  be  many  who  will  equip 
themselves  with  horse  forks  this  season. 
I  got  a  set  of  iron  pulleys  with  mine  last 
year,  and  after  handling  40  tons  of  bay, 
found  the  most  of  them  worn  out,  and  my 
rope  badly  used  up.  I  changed  quickly  to 
wooden  pulleys,  and  found  my  team  could 
handle  25  per  cent,  more  hay  at  a  lift.  The 
self-lubricators  are  the  best :  but  the  com¬ 
mon  rawhide-bushed  pulley  does  very  well, 
but  costs  three  times  as  much  as  the  iron. 
The  latter  should  not  be  taken  as  a  gift. 
In  unloading  I  used  one  heavy  horse,  and 
did  not  give  my  rig  very  hard  work. 

Winslow,  Me.  G.  s.  P. 

The  success  of  the  Cutaway  harrow 
seems  to  have  stimulated  manufacturers  to 
produce  a  variety  of  so-called  diggers  which 
work  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Cut¬ 
away.  In  most  of  these  the  notches  in  the 
disk  are  made  deeper  while  the  saw-like 
teeth  are  of  peculiar  shape  and  formed  par¬ 
ticularly  for  digging.  There  is  one  point 
about  these  diggers  that  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  They  are  admirable  surface  cul¬ 
tivators,  but  it  will  not  do  to  use  them 
alone  year  after  year.  They  do  not  work 
deep  enough  into  the  soil  for  that.  In  farm 
economy  they  occupy  a  place  between  the 
plow  and  the  harrow. 


Ittb’ccUnneouss  ^dvevti.sing. 
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Woman’s  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 


“  There's  no  time  like  the  present ; 
To-morrow's  far  away. 

And  what  one's  handa  may  find  to  do 
Ood  bids  us  do  to-day. 

Be  ready  in  the  golden  now 
To  do  a  helpful  deed. 

And  never  let  the  chance  go  by 
To  help  a  sister's  need." 

* 

H-  * 

IF  there  is  a  call  to  use  a  bed  which  has 
not  been  slept  in  for  some  time,  don’t 
think  of  using  it  without  a  thorough  air¬ 
ing,  especially  in  cold  or  damp  weather. 
Charles  Reade  says  he  has  known  many  a 
strong  man  go  down  to  his  grave  a  cripple, 
slain  by  the  gentle  little  hand  of  a  woman 
who  did  not  air  her  beds,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  colds  are  contracted  in 
this  way.  We  sometimes  sigh  for  the 
warming-pans  of  our  grandmothers  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  they  were  of  great  benefit  in 
removing  any  dampness  from  the  sheets. 
A  bed  which  is  only  occasionally  used 
ought  always  to  be  made  up  with  freshly 
aired  linen  before  using,  and  it  will  be 
greatly  improved  by  a  liberal  use  of  warm 
irons  over  the  mattress  before  being  made 
up.  Our  practice  is  to  use  half-a-dozen 
warm  irons,  wrapped  in  cloths,  distributed 
over  the  mattress  for  some  hours  before 
the  bed  is  made  up,  while  pillows,  blankets 
etc.,  are  spread  out  before  a  register.  Hot 
bricks  may  be  substituted  for  the  irons. 
Then  there  is  no  danger  of  damp,  which 
has  been  difficult  to  avoid  during  such  a 
winter  as  the  past. 

* 

*  * 

The  ordinary  splint  Quaker  rocking- 
chairs,  or  splint-bottomed  kitchen  chairs 
can  be  very  prettily  treated,  so  as  to  be 
quite  decorative.  They  are  very  pretty 
painted  with  dull  green  oil  paint,  diluted 
with  turpentine,  and  then  afterward  dash¬ 
ed  here  and  there  with  gold  bronze.  A 
pretty  head  rest  cushion  for  this  chair 
should  be  covered  with  old  red  furniture 
corduroy.  Another  pretty  style  is  to  paint 
the  frame  with  Florentine  gold  bronze, 
giving  two  or  three  thin  coats,  which  gives 
a  better  effect  than  one  thick  coat.  Then 
stain  the  splints  bronze,  and  have  an  old 
gold  or  peacock  blue  head-rest.  Again,  a 
chair  is  pretty  painted  deep  vermilion  red, 
with  cushions  of  Turkey  red  twill,  having 
laced  over  the  scarlet  cushion  a  cover  of 
deep  blue,  with  eyelet  holes  worked  near 
the  sides,  through  which  the  cords  are 
run. 

* 

*  * 

Every  now  and  then  we  read  in  the 
household  magazines  very  good  advice  to 
the  tired  housewife,  in  which  she  is  adjured 
not  to  work  berself  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
a  dollar,  but  to  have  a  woman  in  by  the 
day,  at  least  once  a  week,  if  only  to  do  the 
washing.  Now  this  advice  really  is  most 
excellent,  only,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  practicable,  and  not  only  for  want  of 
ready  money,  though  a  good  many  of  us 
have  to  look  very  hard  at  a  dollar  before 
we  can  afford  to  spend  it  on  household  help. 
The  fact  is  that  in  country  places  it  is  often 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  woman  in  to 
do  a  day’s  work.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
farm  help  consists  of  single  men  ;  occasion¬ 
ally  there  is  one  whose  wife  can  or  will  go 
out  by  the  day,  but  these  are  few.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  often  there  are  no  women  in  a 
district,  except  the  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  ;  there  is  no  one  even  to  go  out 
for  a  day’s  washing.  It  does  seem  as  if 
there  was  a  need  of  adjustment,  when  one 
reads  and  hears  on  the  one  hand  of  women 
in  great  cities  starving  for  want  of  work — 
on  the  other,  of  lonely  farmers’  wives  who 
are  working  themselves  into  invalidism  for 
want  of  help.  Even  in  thickly  settled 
places  there  is  often  a  great  lack  of  women 
who  go  out  by  the  day,  and  this  lack  must 
bestill  greater  in  isolated  places.  One  West¬ 
ern  farmer’s  wife,  very  comfortably  situ¬ 
ated  in  every  way,  said  that  in  her  experi¬ 
ence  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to  an  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  was  the  lack  of  assistance 
during  her  time  of  trial ;  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  help,  and  she  must  be  en 
tirely  dependent  on  such  aid  as  her  busy 
neighbors  could  bestow.  It  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy,  but  of  compulsion,  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  many  localities 
where  the  same  trouble  prevails.  Many 
busy  women  would  be  only  too  glad  to  ob¬ 
tain  help,  but  it  is  impossible. 


We  have  heard  of  a  novel  plan  for  induc¬ 
ing  conversation  at  social  gatherings, 
which  certainly  does  away  with  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  neglected  wallflowers.  Each  per¬ 
son  is  given  a  card  on  which  are  written 
the  names  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  receiver  of  the  card  has  to  talk 
for  five  minutes  to  each  of  the  persons 
whose  name  is  on  the  card,  taking  them  in 
regular  order.  At  the  end  of  each  five 
minutes  a  bell  is  rung,  when  the  changes 
are  to  be  made.  When  this  plan  is  carried 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  divide  into  sets  or 
cliques,  and  every  one  receives  some  atten¬ 
tion.  This  plan  is  sometimes  carried  out 
with  the  addition  of  suggested  subjects  of 
conversation  written  on  the  card. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTHWEST. 


AUNT  E.  S.  L. 


TO  wash  flannels  and  all  woolen  goods 
without  shrinking  :  After  they  are 
washed  clean,  pour  boiling  hot  water  upon 
them  and  wring  them  out  of  this  when  it 
has  cooled  so  you  can  bear  your  hands  in 
it ;  then  hang  to  dry.  White  flannels  and 
especially  white  blankets  rinsed  thus,  are 
as  white  and  soft  as  if  bran  new. 


A  new  complexion !  Toilet  secret.  Put 
a  quart  or  less  of  wheat  bran  into  a  wash¬ 
bowl  ;  pour  on  it  warm  water  enough  to 
just  wet  it.  Before  you  begin  the  beautify¬ 
ing  process,  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  fasten 
them  securely ;  turn  your  dress  low  in  the 
neck,  and  tuck  your  hair  every  thread  of 
it— snugly  under  a  night-cap;  take  a  gen¬ 
erous  handful  of  the  moist  bran  and  plas¬ 
ter  it  on  face,  neck,  arms  and  hands,  rub¬ 
bing  it  well  in.  You  should  spend  at  least 
five  minutes  on  your  hands,  rubbing  it 
over  and  and  over  them.  Do  not  rinse  it 
off  ;  if  in  a  hurry,  rub  with  dry  bran,  then 
finish  with  a  soft,  dry  cloth,  very  gently. 
Corn-meal  can  be  used  with  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  but  more  time  is  needed  to  do 
the  work  of  renewal.  Try  it  on  your  hands 
first,  especially  if  they  are  roughened  and 
enlarged  from  coarse  work  ;  it  leaves  them 
soft,  so  white  and  flexible,  like  a  new  pair. 
*  . 

*  * 

For  a  young  knitter,  who  finds  the  work 
tedious,  I  lately  wound  a  “wonder  ball” 
containing  quite  a  considerable  number  of 
pretty  trifles  to  be  enjoyed  as  the  knitting 
progresses.  A  handsome  ring  slipped  over 
a  half  yard  of  pretty  ribbon  and  all  wrap¬ 
ped  in  tissue  paper  formed  the  center.  A 
half  dozen  other  small  gifts  found  place 
among  the  layers  of  worsted  so  that  every 
day’s  knitting  brings  something  pretty  to 
light  and  still  leaves  more  to  be  earned  un¬ 
til  the  very  last. 

* 

*  * 

A  GOOD  thing  to  remember  when  you 
see  “  trouble  ahead  “  As  thy  days  so 
shall  thy  strength  be. ”DEUT.  38 — 25. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


IT  is  easy  enough  to  destroy  ;  and  there 
are  destroyers  enough.  It  requires 
skill  and  labor  to  erect  a  building ;  any 
tramp  can  burn  it  down.  God  alone  can 
form  and  paint  a  flower ;  any  foolish  child 
can  pull  it  all  to  pieces . 

The  Christian  Union  Says:  ‘'Our 
chief  concern  in  life  is  not  with  the  things 
that  are  done  to  us,  or  that  happen  to  us, 
but  with  what  we  do  ourselves.  So  long  as 
a  man  remains  true  and  faithful  in  his  re¬ 
lations  in  life,  nothing  can  happen  to  him 
which  contains  any  shadow  of  real  humil¬ 
iation.” .  . 

BEGIN  your  life-work  betimes;  it  is  sad 
to  be  sowing  your  seed  when  you  should  be 
reaping  your  harvest . 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they 
make  the  most  of  life  when  they  make  it  as 
wretched  as  possible.  Luttrell  was  once 
asked  if  an  acquaintance  of  his  was  not 
very  disagreeable.  “  Well,”  was  the  reply. 
“  he  is  always  as  disagreeable  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.” . 

I  have  somewhere  seen  four  homely  rules 
which  comprise  true  wisdom,  and  whose 
observance  would  prevent  much  remorse  : 
1.  Do  all  the  good  you  can  ;  2.  In  all  the 
ways  you  can  ;  3.  To  all  the  people  you 
can  :  4.  Just  as  long  as  you  can.— Af rs. 
Sigourney . 

That  was  a  good  bit  of  advice  given  by 
an  old  and  revered  minister  to  some  young 
theologuea  who  were  seeking  hints  as  to 


sermon  writing.  “Choose  your  text,”  he 
said  ;  “  then  try  to  live  for  a  week,  and  at 
that  time  you  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
write.”  If  this  method  of  preparation  were 
in  more  frequent  use,  audiences  might  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  “  dry”  discourses. 


Science  offers  the  butter  maker  by  the 
use  of  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  the 
means  of  maintaining  that  beautiful  golden 
Tint  that,  unlatches  the  purse  strings  of 
the  cautious  buyer.—  A dv. 


Bite  off  your  tongue !  bite  off  your  tongue  I 
Rather  than  speak  the  word  that  might  have  stung 
Somebody ’slheart ; 

Don’t  think  it  smart 

To  speak  out  the  thoughts  that  our  bad  natures  lend; 
Keep  your  mouth  shut 
Rather  than  cut 

Heart-strings  In  two  that  you  never  can  mend. 

Once  let  it.start, 

Off  on  Its  track, 

Science  and  art 
Can’t  call  It  back. 

Bite  off  your  tongue  :  let  your  teeth  cling 
Rather  than  speak  the  word  bearing  a  sting. 


Domestic  economy  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  the  publication  of  some  articles 
descriptive  of  food  served  at  the  restau¬ 
rants  and  cheap  boarding  houses  in  New 
York  by  those  who  dine  at  such  places.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  our  good  housekeep¬ 
ers  can  learn  better  methods  from  these 
articles,  still,  on  the  principle  that  “  one- 
half  th*1  world  never  know  how  the  other 
half  live,”  it  is  hoped  that  these  articles 
will  interest  our  readers. 


RECIPE  FOR  BOILED  RYE  AND  INDIAN- 
BREAD. 

Two  and  one-half  cups  of  Indian  meal; 
IX  cup  of  rye  or  wheat  flour,  both 
measured  after  being  sifted;  X  cup  of 
molasses ;  one  cup  of  thick  sour  milk; 
two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  soda.  (A  cup  of  sweet  milk  and 
two  tea-spoons  of  cream-of-tartar  can  be 
used  instead  of  the  sour  milk,  with  equal 
success.)  Pour  this  batter  into  a  three- 
pint  pail,  or  any  vessel  of  about  that  size, 
which  can  be  covered  tightly.  Place  it  in 
a  kettle  containing  boiling  water  enough 
to  come  half  way  up  the  sides  of  the  pail. 
Cover  the  kettle  and  keep  it  boiling  3X 
hours.  Set  the  pail  and  bread  in  the  stove 
oven  15  minutes  to  dry  off.  The  above  is 
very  good  and  can  be  made  with  much  less 
fuss  than  the  R.  Island  Brown  Bread. 

“CONNECTICUT  BROWN  BREAD.” 

ONE  quart  of  Indian  meal ;  one  tea-cup¬ 
ful  of  molasses.  Pour  hot  water  nearly 
boiling  over  both,  thoroughly  mix  and  let 
stand  covered  until  nearly  cold  ;  then  add 
one  pint  of  rye  flour  and  mix  very  soft.  If 
the  meal  is  coarse,  the  dough  must  be 
softer  on  account  of  that  fact.  Wet  with 
milk,  let  stand  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
baking-tin ;  then  bake,  or  add  yeast  and 
bake  when  the  loaf  cracks  apart  on  top. 
The  longer  it  is  baked  the  better — ail  night 
is  the  rule,  in  an^old-fashioned  brick  oven. 
If  yeast  is  used,  less  baking  will  answer ; 
but  the  genuine  old-fashioned  bread  that 
was  so  nice  toasted  and  eaten  with  milk 
was  made  without  yeast,  and  if  made 
right  it  will  be  light  to  a  degree,  with 
spots  of  jelly  through  it.  M.  m.  w. 


SOME  GOOD  HOMELY  NOTIONS. 


Eggs  boil  more  tender  if  put  into  cold 
water  which  is  allowed  to  gradually  reach 
the  boiling  point.  Just  consider  what  an 
egg  is  made  of,  and  you  will  see  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  this. 

Do  you  fry  your  beef-steak  ?  Do  you 
boil  your  tea  ?  Do  you  stew  your  coffee  ? 
You  do?  Well  then,  it  must  have  been 
you  who  were  inquiring  the  price  of  pepsine 
at  wholesale  rates. 

Never  sun  feathered  beds.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  the  sun  will  draw  the  oil  and 
give  the  feathers  a  rancid  smell.  Air  the 
beds  on  a  windy  day  in  a  cool  place,  where 
it  is  shady. 

Eat  and  digest,  read  and  remember,  earn 
and  save,  love  and  be  loved.  There  are 
four  rules  for  you,  ma’am.  Follow  them, 
and  look  out  for  health,  wealth,  intelligence 
and  happiness. 

Straw  matting  should  be  washed  with 
warm  salt  and-water,  and  applied  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible,  not  wettingit  any  more  than 
is  a  bsolutely  .necessary,  linn  IE  c.  morse. 


KEEPING  SALT  PORK. 


HORTENSE  DUDLEY. 


A  MISSOURI  subscriber  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  the  following  questions : 

“Will  it  do  to  pack  salted  pork,  to  keep 
through  summer,  in  tight  barrels  with 
bran  ?  Does  it  need  to  be  wrapped  in  paper 
or  anything  ?  ” 

The  probabilities  are  decidedly  against 
its  sweet  keeping.  Bran  contains  in  itself 
enough  moisture  to  cause  it  to  become 
moldy  and  sour,  and  this  would  naturally 
hasten  the  stale  flavor  of  the  pork.  The 
best  material  in  which  to  pack  salt  pork 
would  be  that  which  has  the  smallest 
amount  of  water  in  its  composition.  Chem¬ 
ical  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  water 
in  almost  everything.  Salt  pork  itself  con¬ 
tains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  set 
up  a  slow  decay  which  would  injure  the 
flavor  of  the  meat  long  before  the  end  of 
summer.  I  would  rather  pack  salt  pork 
through  the  summer  in  pure,  dry  salt  than 
in  any  other  material  that  I  know  of,  and 
then  the  pieces  should  be  placed  in  a  box 
or  barrel  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  and 
stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  In  placing  it  in 
the  box  lay  some  dry  corn-cobs,  seasoned 
blocks  of  wood,  or  lumps  of  charcoal — 
which  would  be  better  than  either— be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  pork  so  as  to  prevent 
their  touching,  while  all  the  space  between 
and  around  the  meat  must  be  filled  with 
salt,  which  should  also  be  heaped  several 
inches  above  the  top  piece  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  an  even  temperature  and  to  prevent 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  box  should  be 
kept  in  the  driest,  coolest,  and  darkest  place 
on  the  premises  :  driest,  in  order  that  the 
meat  may  condense  as  little  moisture  as 
possible ;  the  coolest,  to  prevent  the  fat 
from  melting  and  ruuning ;  and  the  dark¬ 
est,  as  a  protection  from  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
sects.  But  even  with  all  these  precautions 
salt  pork  stored  in  this  way  is  very  likely 
to  become  more  or  less  stale  as  the  summer 
advances:  that  is,  unless  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is 
evaporated  before  the  meat  is  packed  down 
in  anything. 

For  this  reason,  housekeepers  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  adjoining  States  prefer  to 
hang  up  their  pork  and  dry  it  thoroughly 
over  a  slow  fire  of  some  kind  of  sweet  green 
wood,  hickory  being  usually  preferred. 
First,  however,  they  pack  the  pork  in  salt 
and  allow  it  to  remain  long  enough  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve  the 
tissues.  The  sides  may  be  left  hanging 
in  perfect  safety  all  summer,  as  the  insect 
which  is  most  troublesome  cannot  live  in 
pure  fat.  Tne  joints  are  preserved  from 
the  insidious  depredations  of  the  pest  by 
many  different  methods.  One  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  effective  is  to  rub  the  fleshy 
and  bony  parts  of  hams  and  shoulders  with 
pulverized  black  pepper,  after  which  the 
joint  is  suspended  by  a  cord  and  then  in¬ 
closed  in  a  stout  domestic  bag,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  tied  so  closely  around  the  cord 
that  no  insect  can  enter.  The  weight  of 
the  meat  should  not  press  against  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bag,  as  the  cloth  will  become 
saturated  with  fat  and  attract  insects,  as  a 
further  precaution  against  which  some  per¬ 
sons  place  several  thicknesses  of  paper  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bag.  Many  house¬ 
keepers  leave  the  joints  thus  protected 
hanging  in  the  meat-house  all  summer; 
others,  after  the  bacon  has  been  thoroughly 
cured,  prefer  packing  it  down  in  leached 
ashes,  taking  care  to  place  corn-cobs  or 
something  of  that  sort  between  the  pieces 
to  prevent  their  touching.  Cured  in  this 
way,  we  sometimes  keep  hams  for  two  or 
three  years  perfectly  sound  and  sweet. 
When  the  ba«  is  opened  the  outside  of  the 
meat  Is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  crisp 
brown  crust  which  confines  the  juices  with¬ 
in,  so  that  the  bacon  is  tender,  juicy  and 
sweet,  and  of  a  flavor  so  desirable  that  good 
country-cured  hams  always  bring  more  per 
pound  in  market  than  even  the  sugar-cured. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  so 
many  persons,  especially  those  living  in  the 
North  and  West,  seem  to  object  so  seriously 
to  drying  or  curing  their  pork.  The  papers 


cllnn co u,$  Q dicrthittg. 


When  Baby  was  alck,  we  nave  her  Castoria. 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Caatoria 
Wbeu  she  bad  Children.  »b«  gave  'h«*ui  Canorie 
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are  full  of  the  various  recipes  for  pickling 
and  keeping  salt  pork  by  every  conceivable 
method  except  dry-curing,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  gives  far  more  satisfactory  results 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  and  danger. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  because  in  many 
instances  the  housekeeping  is  done  on  such 
a  small  scale  that  the  owner  does  not  feel 
justified  in  building  a  smoke-house;  but 
when  the  family  is  small  the  year’s  supply 
of  bacon  is  also  small  in  proportion,  and  in 
this  country  our  farm  hands  frequently 
dry  enough  of  their  pork  for  a  year’s  supply 
of  bacon  over  their  cooking-stoves  or  wood 
fire-places.  But,  then,  wood  fires  are  not  so 
universal  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  in 
Kentucky ;  though  it  is  probably  the  heat 
from  the  wood  fire  as  much  as  the  smoke 
which  proves  so  efficacious,  and  I  suppose 
that  if  by  any  other  means  the  meat  be 
dried  sufficiently  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
outside,  the  bacon  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
keep  if  stored  in  a  moderately  cool  place 
and  protected  from  insects. 


THE  following  little  poem  was  written 
by  Senator  Coggeshall  of  the  New 
York  legislature.  He  had  been  asked  many 
times  to  explain  why  he  invariably  refused 
to  drink  liquor.  The  “  little  lass  ”  referred 
to  is  his  daughter. 

“  What  makes  me  refuse  a  social  glass?  Well.  I’ll  tell 
you  the  the  reason  why. 

Because  a  bonny  blue-eyed  lass  is  ever  standing 
by. 

And  I  hear  her,  boys,  above  the  noise  of  the  Jest 
and  merry  glee. 

As  with  baby  grace  she  klss«s  my  face  and  says, 
‘  Papa,  be  true  to  me." 

Then,  what  can  I  do  my  lass  to  be  true,  better, 
than  let  It  pass  by, 

I  know  you’ll  not  think  my  refusal  to  drink  a 
breach  of  your  courtesy  : 

For  I  hear  her  repeat  In  accent  sweet,  and  her  dear 
little  form  I  see. 

As  with  loving  embrace  she  kisses  my  face  and 
says,  “  Papa,  be  true  to  me.” 

Let  me  offer  a  toast,  to  the  one  I  love  most,  whose 
dear  little  will  I  obey, 

Whose  Influence  sweet  la  guiding  my  feet  over 
life’s  toilsome  way  : 

May  the  tun  ever  shine  on  this  lassie  of  mine,  from 
sorrow  may  she  be  free. 

For  with  a  baby  grace  she  hath  kissed  my  face 
and  said,  ‘Papa,  be  true  tome.’  ” 


CREAM  PUFFS  :  A  CULINARY 
STRUGGLE. 


OBUT  didn’t  I  have  a  time  with 
y  them?  It  was  some  years  ago, 
when  these  toothsome  dainties  were  known 
only  to  confectioners  and  fancy  cooks  ;  but 
I  had  eaten  some  somewhere,  and  had  posi¬ 
tively  “  fallen  in  love  ”  with  them,  so  when 
I  happened  upon  a  recipe  for  making  them, 
I  was  in  a  state  of  bliss  unspeakable — al¬ 
most.  But,  mind  you,  mv  recipe  for  those 
delicious  Eclairs  de  la  erdme  was  not  of 
the  kind  that  an  amateur  cook  can  tie  to, 
and  my  bliss  was  short.  It  merely  gave  in¬ 
gredients  and  spoke  nothing  of  the  pitfalls 
in  the  manufacture  of  those  depraved — 
totally  so — articles,  which,  when  made  to 
perfection  are  so  well  calculated  to  make 
the  head  of  the  family  listen  with  fond 
indulgence  to  the  feminine  hints  regard¬ 
ing  pocket-money,  head-gear,  etc. 

I  stirred  the  flour  into  the  hot  water  and 
butter,  and  took  from  the  stove  a  lumpy 
mass  seemingly  a  very  near  relative  of  the 
“  minute-pudding  ”  of  our  venerated 
grandmothers.  But  when  I  broke  in 
the  eggs,  and  began  to  stir— ye  stars, 
what  a  mixture !  Mixture,  did  I 
say?  But  it  wasn’t  a  mixture,  and  it 
wouldn’t  mix.  That  was  just  it !  The 
eggs  slipped  around  between  islands  of 
pasty  dough,  and  there  was  no  least  sign 
of  affinity  between  these  opposing  elements. 
As  well  try  to  mix  oil  and  water.  The 
islands  gradually  became  more  in  number, 
but  they  were  islands  still,  in  a  small, 
slimy  ocean  of  egg  that  grew  momentarily 
“more  so.”  But  at  last,  just  as  patience 
was  exhausted,  the  stuff  became  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass,  though  still  somewhat 
lumpy. 

The  next  step  was  simplicity  itself.  Just 
to  drop  the  batter  in  spoonfuls  on  a  butter¬ 
ed  pan,  put  it  in  the  oyen,  and  take  out  the 
puffy  balls  at  the  proper  time.  Yes,  to  be 
sure :  the  first  time  I  opened  the  oven  door, 
they  were  rising  beautifully,  but  needed 
turning  and  I  twitched  them  around  on  the 
oven  floor,  and  shut  the  door  with  a 
slam,  in  order  to  have  it  catch.  Next 
time  I  looked  in,  my  beautiful  puffs  were 
like  rich,  brown  pancakes,  and  the  holes 
that  were  to  be  filled  with  cream  were  no¬ 
where.  My  surprise  and  wrath,  and  won¬ 
derment  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fall  are  not 
to  be  lightly  mentioned  I 
Another  day,  after  recovering  slightly 
from  the  effects  of  the  first  damper,  I  made 


another  effort.  I  certainly  improved.  This 
time  the  rich,  yellow  balls  came  forth,  evi¬ 
dently  all  right.  I  took  them  gleefully 
from  the  pan  and  turned  my  back  for  a 
moment  to  get  a  clean  towel  to  put  over 
them,  when  a  horrified  glance  over  my 
shoulder  showed  only  cream  flats  !!  witches 
work  ;  the  holes  were  gone  again  !  Do  you 
think  I  gave  up  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  my  great 
grand-mother  Pocahontas’s  blood  was  up, 
and  I  kept  at  it,  in  spite  of  my  mother’s 
gentle  hints  that  my  experiments  were  too 
expensive  for  farmers.  The  hens  laid  well, 
and  in  time  I  came  out  from  a  stormy  crisis 
completely  victorious,  so  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  eclairs  has  no  more  terrors  for  me,  and 
I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  eager  questioning  of 
my  girl-friends  as  to  how  I  make  the  holes, 
etc. 

And  this  is  the  way  I  do  it :  I  stir  the 
flour,  butter  and  boiling  water  till  the 
mass  dines  together  in  a  ball,  entirely 
clear  from  the  sides  of  the  sauce-pan. 
Then  I  take  it  from  the  fire  and  stir  till 
smooth,  then  add  the  eggs,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  stir  till  smooth  again.  Then  I 
am  very  careful  to  lift  the  pan  from  the 
oven  floor  without  turning,  and  to  shut 
the  door  quickly  but  gently,  to  avoid  jar¬ 
ring,  and  I  am  very  careful  not  to  get  the 
oven  scorching  hot,  as  the  puffs  will  surely 
fail  if  not  cooked  sufficiently  long.  And  I 
don’t  make  the  holes  at  all.  They  make 
themselves.  These  are  the  only  secrets  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  desirable  addition 
to  our  company  tea-table;  but  the  puffs 
must  be  eaten  while  fresh,  as  a  few  hours 
destroy  their  delicate,  melting  quality  and 
their  fine  flavor.  LINA  HADLEY. 


WASHING  MACHINES. 

We  have  used  the  Becker  Washing  Ma¬ 
chine  for  the  last  three  years  and  think  it 
invaluable,  and  would  not  sell  ours  at  any 
price  if  we  could  not  replace  it  with  the 
same  kind.  As  a  labor-saving  device  it 
can’t  be  beaten.  Two  weeks’  washing  for 
a  family  of  four  is  easily  done  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Buy  one  and  make  the  men  do 
the  washing  on  rainy  days.  F.  E.  s. 


I  have  been  using  a  washing  machine 
for  about  eight  years  and  with  much  satis¬ 
faction.  It  resembles  the  rub  and  rinse  of 
a  tub  and  board.  A  concave  corrugated 
surface  presses  against  a  corrugated  convex 
one,  while  the  latter  moves  as  far  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  as  the  former  does  in  approaching  it, 
which  causes  a  squeezing  rub,  the  return 
causing  a  rinse.  I  can  wash  a  set  of  bed 
linen  or  three  or  four  shirts  in-  a  minute 
or  two,  except  where  there  are  extra- 
dirty  streaks  which  are  easily  washed  be¬ 
tween  the  hands.  Mine  has  been  in  nearly 
steady  use  eight  years,  it  is  now  sound  and 
has  never  needed  any  repairs.  As  would 
be  expected,  it  works  harder  on  several 
pieces  than  on  a  single  one  in  the  tub  ;  yet 
one  is  doing  several  times  the  work.  W  ith 
a  stout  boy  a  delicate  woman  can  manage  a 
large  wash  without  fatigue.  The  Becker 
Washer  is  worthy  a  berth  in  Mrs.  Terry’s 
“Tool House.”  L.  R.  H. 

Cloud,  Pa. 


Pi.siccUitncou.s'  Advertising. 


With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  — L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
II.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 
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BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BI1XIOTJS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25ctS.  a  Box. 

OIC  A-L,Xj  DRUGGISTS. 


and  ^lant^i. 


Dairymans’  Account 


Book 


The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  Is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It  gives  ruled 
pages  for  dally  record  of  milk  yield,  butter  made, 
and  sales  for  12  months:  convenient  size,  nlcelv 
printed  and  bound  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Pur 
llngton,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color,  will  send  a  copv  free  to  any 
butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing  stamp  Also 
sample  of  their  Butter  Color  to  those  who  have 
never  used  It. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  .  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


Creamer. 


Simple  I 

Durable ! 
Economical  I 

ONLY  ONE  CAN 


Largest  Cooling  Surface. 

FEWER  PARTS. 

Milk  and  Cream  in  plain  sight  all  the  way 
down.  Send  for  circular.  Agents  wanted.  Address 


COMMON  SENSE 

307  So.  Clinton  St., 


CREAMER  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEF  Lv  *  COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  LaKErIj  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


pur 

ible. 


L  Is  solu 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 


(t7 

m  No  twisting  of  main  wires :  no  sag  to 
M  fenee;  pickets  easily  removed  and  re- 
placed.  Write  for  prices  aud  circular  1. 1 

AGENTS  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
WANTED.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Bkacham's  Pills  cure  sick  headache 

General  Advertising-  Rates  of 

THU  RURAL  NSW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  U  Detaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . SO  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  inserti'*-  per  agate  line,  25  * 

Yearly  orders  occup,  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space.... .  . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prljr  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year  . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland.  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French.  Colonies .  4.08  (29)4  f  r.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  or 
application. 

Kntered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

m  second  obu*  mail  matter. 


This  grape  originat¬ 
ed  in  the  GreenMoun- 
talns  of  Vermont.  It 
Is  very  early  ;  color, 
greenish  white;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  introduced 
that  ranks  first, both 
In  earllness  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 
None  gen  nine 
without  it.  as  our  copyright  name  “  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  rt*n,t  tot 
its  propagation  for  sale,  send  for  Circular  giving 
further  Information.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
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OUR  NEW 

O*  FREE  S 

V  -ON-  £S 

NEW  -?>  APPUCA.  t 

Novelties,  'CL  E 

Choice  Grown,  v  [} 

Higganun)  Mfg.  Corp.  S 

P  O.  Box  376,  N  Y.  City. 


Send  for  our 

1890 

Catalogue ! 

which  we  mall  free  to  all  pur 
of  seeds.  It  contains 
a  complete  list  of  everything 
hat  is  desirable  in  Vegetable 
Flower  Seeds.  Select 
Field  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes 
ring  Bui  bs.  Plants,  &c..  &c. 

WM.  C.  BECRERT, 

SEEDSMAN, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

T3T  Mention  this  paper. 


GRAPE  VINES 


IUnts  of 3es:  auility.  WarrantedWM  to  same.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Varieties.  Se.’d  for  Price  List. 

BUS.U  &  SON  &  MSI5SNS5.  Snshberg,  Mo. 


R0CHEST6R 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES.  I 
Addr«.W.S.  LITTLE  J 
_ ___ — ____j  Rochester,  H.T. 
NEW  end  RARE.  OL6  enj  RELIABLE.  Both| 
Fruit  and  Ornamental.  ROSES,  Vines.  Clematis, 
Rhododendrons,  etc.  Two  illustrated  catalogues  6c. 
Free  to  cnstoioers.  *  l#~  Wholesale  List,  FREE. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses. 
Shrubs,  T rees. 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 

Send  ttn  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  .  :-0  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  t-  n  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO..  Pai.nesville,  Ohio- 


Established 

1864. 


DAVENPORT’S 
SEED  POTATO 

HEADQUARTERS 
124  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  finest  P.  E. Island 
Host*  and  EarlyHebrons 

_ in  the  U.  S„  being  the  only 

importers  nr  thi.  sto.K  in  Phitn- 

■■ - =  delphin.  They  lead  all  other 

Rose  and  Hebrons  in  earli¬ 
ness,  yield  and  beauty.  Try  the 
Early  Thoroughbred  —  a 
renewal  of  the  Early  Rose,  with 
all  its  old-time  vigor — a  fullveeh 
earlier.  Early  \'  hite  Ohio— 
seedling  of  White  Peach  Blow- 
combines  the  table  qua  ityot  Snow 
F  ake  with  heavy  yield  of  Peerless. 
Other  standard  kinds— State  ol  .Maine,  White 
Stars,  .Mammoth  Pearls,  1c  Remember  all  our 
stock  is  grown  in  the  far  North,  and  prices 
the  lowest,  quality  considered.  Send  for"'--  •  • 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  F.lding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  SquareBail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  hatkett 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  samplo. 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Ck» 
Detroit.  Dick. 


Mention  this  paper. 


10  NUT  TREES  by“ral1  $1.00 

*<pan  «h  Chestnuts,  American  Chestnuts,  or  English 
Waf>,. Its.  FREE!  a  handsome  mall  Catalogue. 
The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO..  Morrlsville.  Pa. 


MAILED 
FREE 

The  WM.  H. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
mailing  size  TREES,  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
NINES  and  Sniali  Fruits. 
MOON  CO.,  Morrisviile,  Pa. 


SEEDS,  Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices.  Free 
List.  ALLYN  BROS.’  Nurseries.  Palmyra.  N.  Y 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rates .  Also 

Strawberries. Blackberries.  Raspberries. 
Currants.  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 

— Nursery  Stock.  Prices  reasonable  De¬ 
scrip.  Catalog,  with  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning 

SK££.  JOEL  HORNER  &  SON,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J., 
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Publishers’  Desk. 


HOW  THEY  TAKE  IT. 


The  proprietors  of  that  admirable  gar¬ 
den  and  floral  monthly,  The  American 
Garden,  Messrs.  Lawson  Valentine  and  E. 
H.  Libby,  have  purchased  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  a  standard  agricultural  weekly, 
and  assume  proprietorship  of  the  latter  at 
once.  It  is  understood  that  the  purchase 
price  was  $100,000.  Mr.  Valentine  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Christian  Union  Company,  a 
member  of  the  book  publishing  firm  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  has  made  a 
fortune  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Valentine’s  varnish,  a  good  varnish,  too. 
Mr.  Libby  has  brought  the  American  Gar¬ 
den  from  a  low  estate  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  and  perfection,  giving  promise 
that  the  new  deal  will  be  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  Here’s  hoping  it  may! — Paper  World. 


One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  in  America  is  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  which  has  been  owned  and 
managed  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  for  several 
years.  Under  his  management  it  has 
gained  a  reputation  for  reliability  and 
sterling  worth  second  to  none.  We  are 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carman, 
and  have  long  thought  that  if  he  would  in 
some  way  shift  the  business  management 
on  to  other  shoulders  and  give  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  editorial  work,  for 
which  he  is  so  well  fitted,  even  greater  suc¬ 
cess  would  follow.  He  has  long  felt  that 
he  was  being  taxed  beyond  his  powers  in 
trying  to  manage  all  the  departments  of 
his  journal  (which  no  man  can  do  on  such 
a  journal  and  make  a  success  of  them),  but 
he  disliked  the  idea  of  parting  with  such 
valuable  property.  The  pressure  at  last  be¬ 
came  too  great;  business  complications, 
editorial  and  experiment  work,  etc.,  left  no 
time  for  social  or  home  enjoyments,  and  he 
finally  concluded  to  accept  the  tempting 
offer  of  Mr.  Valentine,  and  sold  out.  He 
is  retained  as  editor-in-chief  and  the  paper 
will  still  receive  the  benefit  of  his  labors, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  better  edited  than 
ever  before.  We  congratulate  all  parties 
concerned,  and  wish  them  abundant  suc¬ 
cess  ;  with  Mr.  Carman  as  editor  and  Mr. 
Libby  as  business  manager,  we  predict  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  for  our  worthy  contem¬ 
porary.—  Ohio  Farmer. 


Two  of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  of 
American  periodicals  relating  to  rural 
matters  are  the  RURAL  NEW-\ORKER 
and  The  American  Garden  (the  latter 
founded  in  1846  as  the  Horticulturist).  The 
first  named  is  an  independent  agricultural 
weekly,  illustrated,  varied  in  contents,  and 
with  departments  dealing  with  many 
branches  of  agriculture.  The  American 
Garden  is  a  monthly,  is  profusely  and 
tastefully  illustrated,  and  is  to-day  the 
only  journal  of  its  kind  in  this  country. — 
Christian  Union. 

There  is  probably  not  another  man  in 
America  who  has  spent  money  more  liber¬ 
ally  in  the  interests  of  improved  agricul¬ 
ture  than  Mr.  Valentine.  Mr.  Libby, 
whose  experience  in  popularizing  The 
American  Garden  well  fits  him  for  the 
work,  is  now  the  active  business  manager 
of  the  RURAL  New-Yorker.  Mr.  Carman 
who  for  16  years  has  been  the  editor  and 
proprietor  will  continue  in  editorial  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work  on  the  Rural  Grounds. — 
Indiana  Farmer. 


We  wish  for  the  Rural  in  its  new  hands 
all  the  success  possible.  It  is  an  excellent 
journal  and  worthy  of  widest  patronage. 
Orange  County  Farmer. 


Mr.  Carman  has  sold  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  Lawson  Valentine  and  E.  H 
Libby,  proprietors  of  the  American  Gar¬ 
den.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  is  to  remain  as  editor.  We  remember 
well  when  the  Rural  New-Yorker  was 
started  in  Rochester,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  in 
1850 .—American  Rural  Home. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  lias 
been  owned  and  conducted  with  marked 
ability  by  Mr.  Carman  for  16  years,  has 
been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Valentine  and 
Libby,  the  controllers  of  the  American 
Garden  Publishing  Co.  Mr.  Libby  is  a 
person  of  excellent  parts  and  immense 
push  ;  good  as  the  New-Yorker  has  been 
in  times  past  he  will  even  paint  the  lily.— 
New  England  Farmer. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Lawson  Valentine  and  E.  H. 
Libby  of  The  American  Garden.  With 
this  change  we  predict  a  monthly  and 
weekly  that  the  world  will  acknowledge  as 
leaders. — Union  Farm. 


The  American  Garden  is  by  far  the  best 
of  our  horticultural  magazines  for  the 
greater  part  of  our  country  people.  It  has 
not  got  a  nursery  or  seed  store  behind  it  to 
color  its  articles  and  it  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing  by  all  who  have  any  interest  in  either 
the  fruit,  vegetable  or  flower  garden. — 
Courier  and  Farmer,  ( Md .) 


of  the  Week. 


HOME  NEWS. 


Saturday.  March  29, 1890. 

Shortly  before  nine  o’clock  Thursday 
evening  a  tornado  from  the  southwest 
struck  the  western  part,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  a  minute  and  a  half  over  200  dwel¬ 
ling  houses,  warehouses,  work-shops  and 
stores,  frame,  brick  and  solid  stone,  were 
prostrated  and  over  250  persons  were  killed, 
and  from  1,500  to  2,500  wounded,  many  of 
whom  will  die.  Money  loss  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000.  Fire  broke  out  in  many 
places  and  the  buried  persons  were  cre¬ 
mated.  Across  the  Ohio,  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  immense  havoc  was  wrought,  though 
no  lives  were  lost.  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
was  “wiped  out,”  and  there  was  “great 
loss  of  life”  at  Marion.  Ky.  Marion,  Ill., 
was  nearly  destroyed  and  “several  hun¬ 
dred  ”  people  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  storm  started  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  swept  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
Telegraph  wires  still  down  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Particulars  meager  and  uncertain _ 

By  a  vote  of  202  against  49  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  has  decided  that  Chi¬ 
cago  is  to  have  the  Big  Fair  and  that  it  is  to 
be  held  in  1893.  There  are  grave  doubts 
about  the  Windy  City’s  guarantee  fund, 
but  pledges  have  been  given  that  $10,000, 
000  will  be  raised.  The  Congressional  action 
on  this  “  Fair  ”  question  has  all  along 
shown  emphatically  that  the  control  of  na¬ 
tional  legislation  has  passed  from  the  East 

to  the  West . The  Iowa  legislature 

has  passed  a  joint  resolution  favoring  the 

B lacing  of  jute  and  sisal  grass  on  the  free 
st.  Western  cattlemen  are  taking  vigor¬ 
ous  action  in  favor  of  the  tax  on  hides  in  or¬ 
der  to  counteract  the  agitation  among  New 
England  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers 

against  such  tax . State  Treasurer 

Archer  of  Maryland,  honored  and  trusted 
as  few  men  have  been,  has  turned  out  a  de¬ 
faulter  of  the  State  funds  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  $300,000  or  more.  Surprise  and 
consternation  among  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  of  course . 

In  the  hist  10  years  $26,786,374  have  been 
spent  in  repairing,  maintaining  and  im¬ 
proving  the  New  York  canals.  Farmers 
away  from  the  “canal  counties,”  which 
are  benefited  by  the  outlay,  complain  that 
the  tax-payers  have  paid  this  enormous 
sum  almost  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  West¬ 
ern  producers  who,  owing  to  the  low  trans¬ 
portation  rates  on  the  canals  and  their 
competition  with  the  trunk  railroad  lines, 
can  compete  all  the  more  disastrously  with 
Eastern  farmers.  Of  course,  the  great  re¬ 
ceiving  and  forwarding  centers,  New  York 
and  Buffalo,  are  also  greatly  benefited  by 
the  canal  traffic  ;  but  farmers  object  to  be 

taxed  for  their  advantage . From 

present  indications  it  appears  likely  that 
when  the  question  of  chartering  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Lottery  comes  before  the  Louisiana 
legislature  two  years  hence,  enough  of  the 
law-makers  will  have  been  bribed  to  insure 

the  passage  of  the  measure . Farmers 

around  Kingston,  Ont.,  Canada,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  dis¬ 
couraged  by  heavy  debts  and  hard  pros¬ 
pects  ahead,  are  selling  or  mortgaging  their 
farms  and  flocking  into  the  United  States, 
leaving  disheartened  creditors  behind. 
Many  mortgages  have  been  foreclosed  and 
capitalists  have  much  idle  farm  lands  on 
their  hands.  Should  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill  pass  Congress,  distress  among  Cana¬ 
dian  farmers  must  be  greatly  intensified. .. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  just  paid 
$1,000,000  for  the  property  of  the  Lima  Oil 
Company,  its  strongest  competitor  in  the 
Ohio  oil  fields.  Amid  the  loud  warfare 
against  trusts,  this,  the  first  and  exemplar 
of  all,  goes  quietly  and  steadily  on 
strengthening  its  monopoly  by  gobbling 

up  all  rivals . A  religious  crank 

named  Erickson,  has  found  a  lot  of  cred¬ 
ulous  believers  in  Oakland,  Cal.  He  proph¬ 
esies  that  on  April  14.  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Chicago  and  New  York  will  be 
simultaneously  inundated  and  destroyed. 
His  deluded  followers  are  selling  their 
property  for  “a  song”  or  even  giving  it 

away  and  fleeing  to  the  mountains . 

The  Government  appears  determined  to 
exclude  and  remove  boomers  from  the 
Cherokee  Strip.  Troops  are  scattered 
through  the  territory  busily  expelling  all 
the  intruders  who  have  not  “taken  to  the 
woods.”  There  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
land  will  be  opened  to  settlement  at  least 
for  months  yet,  and  it  may  take  a  year  or 

two  to  “  quiet”  the  Indians’  claims . 

Rooks,  Lincoln,  Sedgwick  and  Kingman 
Counties,  Kansas,  have  just  been  swept  by 
prairie  fires,  which  destroyed  52  farms  and 
ranches,  besides  large  numbers  of  live 
stock  and  a  great  deal  of  farm  produce. 

Estimated  loss  at  least  $350,000 . 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  legislature  im¬ 
poses  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts  of  racing  associations,  instead  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  admission  receipts 
under  the  Ives  law  of  1887.  The  proceeds 


are  distributed  among  various  agricultural 
associations  for  the  encouragement  of 

stock- breeding . 

The  cordage  manufacturers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  especially  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  are  strongly 
protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  their  goods.  They  especially  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  bind¬ 
ing  twine  which  the  new  tariff  bill  has  cut 

down  to  half  a  cent  per  pound . The 

proposed  increase  in  the  tax  on  Sumatra 
tobacco— used  only  for  wrappers— has  ex¬ 
cited  a  storm  of  protest  among  tobacco 

manufacturers . A  report  to  tne 

Dominion  Parliament  says  that  last  year 
31,000  persons  who  had  for  a  time  settled  in 

the  United  States  returned  to  Canada . 

. By  a  vote  of  53  to  47,  the  New  York 

Assembly  has  decided  to  repeal  the  dema¬ 
gogic  law  allowing  $2  a  day  to  all  the  men 
at  work  on  State  labor.  This  law  has  cost 
the  tax  payers  about  $600,000  a  year  extra, 
mainly  tor  work  on  the  canals.  Moreover, 
the  high  price  for  labor  on  the  public  works 
has  made  the  wages  of  farm  help  higher. . . 

.  Maryland  has  just  passed  a  law 

against  pools  and  betting . The  Do¬ 

minion  Government  has  decided  to  spend 
$30,000  for  seeds  for  the  farmers  of  the 

Northwest . 

Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington,  by  a  majority  of  12  in 
a  total  vote  of  260,  decided  to  admit  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  into  the  sisterhood 
of  States,  and  the  Senate  is  pretty  certain 
to  pass  the  bill  without  amendment. 
Under  the  present  Congressional  appor¬ 
tionment  one  Representative  is  allowed 
for  a  population  of  151,912.  In  this  State 
it  requires  an  average  of  from  80,000  to 
40,000  votes  to  elect  a  Congressman.  At  the 
last  election  Wyoming  cast  18.010  votes, 
4,000  of  which  were  cast  by  women.  Of 
course  the  two  senators  from  the  new 
State,  representing  18,010  voters,  will  have 
the  same  power  in  the  Senate  as  the  two 
from  New  York  representing  1,320,000 
voters.  Woman  suffrage  in  the  new  State 
is  to  extend  to  the  election  of  Congressmen 
also.  Of  course  Wyoming  will  be  strongly 
Republican . 


A  COUNTRY  HOME. 


A  farm  of  hills  and  valleys  —  of  groves  and  wild 
patehps  of  small  growth, 

CLOSE  TO  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS, 

But  one  farm  between:  one  mile  from  the  village  of 
River  Edge. 

A  benuli'ul  lake,  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
Bpring  wuter.  A  frontage  of  1.200  feet,  overlooking 
the  Paterson  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
Palisades  on  the  east.  It  will  be 

SOLD  FOR  HALF  ITS  VALUE 

to  any  one  who  appreciates  such  natural  beauties  and 
ear  s  to  develop  them.  Within  12  miles  of  New  York 
as  the  crow  (lles-17  miles  by  rail.  For  particulars, 
address 

BOX  3318.  SEW  YORK. 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS  FOR  SALE. 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers :  the  best  of  breeding. 
Also  a  few  young  Imported  Cows,  fresh  In  Mnrrh  and 
April.  Berkshire  Swine.  Prices  to  suit  the  limes. 

J  M  H  aM,  Lynfeld  Farm, Washington  Hollow,  N.Y. 


ISNOTUM  TOMATO-^itt&SM 

says  :  “  It  Is  the  b’  st  of  U0  tried.”  Decidedly  the  best 
of' SO  sorts  grown  by  me  UK)  seeds.  15  cents. 

Polygonum  nmplcxlcnule  (Mountain  Fleece), 
strong  roots,  25c.  Pyrelhrum  uligiuoMiim  vGlnnt 
Daisy)  grows  fi  feet:  has  hundreds  of  flowers  io  a 
plant  strong  roots.  20c  ;  the  two  for  -lUe. 

Si.  IIALLOCK.  Creedinoor,  IV.  Y. 


Write  to  HUE  neSUJLLKN  WOVEN  V.  IRH  FKNCK  CO..CUICAUO. 


PiSccUuneouiai  ^dvrrtij&'ittg. 


SEND  10  Cu.m  Con  WIRll  Produce  Com  mls- 
B.Ostampstot  a  U.  TTSflU,  slon  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Hh  ip  plug  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  '2TR  Washington  Hi  ..  New  York  I’ttv 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.. 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  lit)  Warren  St.  N  Y 


oses.  * 


ernes. 


We  make  a  spcc.ui- 
tyof  Roses  lor  out 
door  culture  and 
Small  Fruits  for  the 
garden.  Our  stock 
and  facilities  are  the 
most  complete  in 
the  U.  S.  Also 
Fruit  and  Orna- 
cntal  Trees  of  all  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality 
id  at  lowest  prices  Lovett’s  Guide  to  llor- 
:ulture,  a  profusely  illustrated  book  of  qo 
iges,  gives  instructions  for  purchasing,  plant- 
g,  culture,  etc.,  and  descriptions  with  both 
fleets  and  merits.  It  is  mailed  free  or  with 


Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 

J .  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


Why  Not 

Question  Your  Soil 

AND  THEN  FERTILIZE  1NTELLIGEHTLV  ? 

We  will  deliver  on  board  of  cars  here, 
securely  packed,  each  chemical  in  separate 
bag,  with  analysis  attached,  the  following 

EXPERIMENTAL  OUTFIT: 

25  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash,  12)^  lbs.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Potash,  1 2)^  lbs.  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  25  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  25 
lbs.  Blood,  50  lbs.  Bone  Black,  and  50 
lbs.  Dis.  S.  C.  Boek. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 

$17  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  AC  CA 

I  Express  paid,  for  )]>w.wV/ 

LEWIS'  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP 

Makes  3  complete  brass  machines  worth  $12. 

Will  Thoroughly  Tacyrea  Orchard  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologlstsof  theU.S. 

A  valuable  Illustrated  hook  (worth  $5)  on  •*  Our  Insect 
Foes  "given  to  each  purchaser.  My  farmer  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $2(1  per  day.  Send  for  Illustrated 
catalogue,  price-list  anil  terms.  Goons  Goabantkko 
Remember,  brass  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Address 
I*.  C.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  100,  Cnlskill.  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  HOMES. 

government  land  and  cheap  deeded  lands  In  this  State, 
with  tis  great  natural  resources,  agricultural  and  min¬ 
eral.  Lands  adapted  to  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 

SSL  GREAT  SIOUX  RESERVATION, 

subject  to  homestead  entry.  Information  about  the  re¬ 
sources.  development, Industries. etc  .furnished  free, by 
F.  H.  Haqkrty,  Com.  of  Immigration,  Aberdeen,  S.  I) 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS 

A  spec'al  bargain  for  one 
person  at  each  post  office  to 
introduce  them.  Send  6 cents 
for  Infoimatlon. 

UNION  >1  VCHINK  CO., 
Harness  Dcparment  No.  t.r>. 

IMiilndrlphin,  Pn. 


rn  uiDICTICQ  Land  and  Woter  Fowls  and  Pets. 

aU  VAult  1  ILoseml  stamp  for  Beautiful  l  atalogue, 
Fgg  List  and  Recipe  for  making  Best  Egg  Food. 

8.  1’.  PORTER.  Mallet  Creek,  Ohio. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

New  Prlve  Varieties:  also  a  rfioice  selecUmt  of 
New  and  Old  kinds.  Catat.oouk  Hike.  If  you  want 
only  One  plant  send  and  get  It. 

GKOKOK  HOLLIH.  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


iTATIVE  Evergreen  Plants,  Bab  am  Fir,  Arbor 
S  vita*.  While  l  ine,  Spruce  and  Hemlock.  6  'o  12 
ehfs  high  al  «8  per  i .000;  '."ill  for  R'»>:  'D.im  for  8)  <.50. 


PRICE,  ONLY  $5.00. 

GARRISON  &  MINCH, 

Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers, 

bf?idgeton,  n.  j. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Eureka.  *2  a  10),  *15  a  1.0(10  ;  Havcrtand,  50  c»8.  a  ’00 
*1  a  1,000  :  Pineapple,  -I”  ets.  a  100.  $3  a  1.000  ;  Gandy 
75 cts  a  100,  85  a  1,000  ;  Bubach  No  .5,  50  ets.  a  Hi '.  $1  a 
1,000:  Long  John.  *'  a  100.  by  freight  or  express. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  ,lr..  Mount  Holly,  IV.  .1. 


5o<u.„eocn  ooa  month  can  bo  made 

_ to  .  —  working  for  us.  Personspre- 

od  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
j  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
iloved  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
ploHNsnS  &  OQ.  1009  Main  St..  Richmond.  Vo. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues.  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Bchool, Club*  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  T.  8.  Denison, Chicago, III. 


I  ®F ARMS  and  MILLS  SOLD 

1 1 .111(1  oxohaiiKud.  roo  CiitaloKU®. 
■  IK  B  CHAFFIN  A  CO..  KlcXxniond.V^ 


iRAPES 


Immense  stock  and  assort¬ 
ment  client).  Everything 
new  and  old  reliable;  also 
.  _  Small  Fruits.  Everything 

uled  to  highest  standard  Send  lOc.  for  3  sample 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Don’t  buy  until  you 


FARMERS 


Nan  andGrlst  MAH.  I  B.P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

UeLUiCH  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  ftk 


-w— vii  no  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  avsand 
LI  ILtOa  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  no 
XT  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  kkkk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttmc*  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 


ENSILAGE 

also  valuable  Treatise  oil 


All  of  our  lant  year'*  patrona 
indorse  it  utul  report  mom 
*ati*faotory  re.vulU.  Their 
letters  printed  in  pamphlet, 

_ _  _  Kind  luge  and  Plan  for  Silo,  together 

with  CatiioKUP  orCuttlmt  Machinery  and  Power*,  mailed  free. 

SILVER  DEMAND  MAN’F’G  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO, 
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AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATURDAY,  March  29,  1890. 

The  Edmunds  Meat  Exportation  bill 
which  requires  all  meats  exported  to  be 
inspected  at  ports  of  shipment,  is  meeting 
with  opposition  on  the  grounds  that,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  such  inspection  would  add 
much  to  the  cost  of  meats,  delay  them  in 
transit,  and  cause  deterioration  due  to 
opening  and  rehandling  the  packages. 
Various  interests  propose  different  com¬ 
promises,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
means  will  be  devised  to  insure  the  health¬ 
fulness  of  all  animals  and  meats  exported, 
as  the  greatest  need  of  this  country  is  an 
unrestricted  foreign  market  for  its  abun¬ 
dant  products . A  peach  exchange 

has  been  formed  at  Lebanon,  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  all  the  principal 
fruit  growers  of  that  section  are  connected 
with  it.  The  farmers  say  that,  barring 
future  cold  snaps,  they  will  have  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  this  season.  The  peach  trees  look 
remarkably  well,  considering  the  season... 


“  An  Honest  i>Ian  is  the  Noblest  Work 
of  God,”  and  vice  versa. 

We  can  bear  philosophically  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  having  our  Compound  Oxygen 
“perfected”  by  one  unscrupulous  persen, 
ignorant  of  our  formulas,  and  so  with 
really  nothing  to  perfect;  or  our  testimo¬ 
nials  stolen  by  others.  It  is  the  penalty  of 
success.  We  content  ourselves  with  caution¬ 
ing  the  public  against  them.  Our  formulas 
are  known  only  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one,  however  unscrupulous 
or  dishonest,  to  obtain  them,  either  by 
fraud,  as  one  claims  to  have  done  or  other¬ 
wise.  Any  thing  sold  or  manufactured 
under  this  name,  except  that  made  by 
Starkey  &  Palen,  is  therefore  a  fraud  and 
counterfeit.  The  money  spent  is  worse 
than  thrown  away.  For  full  particulars 
and  testimonials,  send  for  our  brochure  on 
Compound  Oxygen.  Sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. — Adv. 


LATEST  'WHOLESALE  PEIOES 

- OF - 


County  Red.  $3  5<)®$4  00:  Eastern  White, #3  fHxa#10  00  ; 

Eastern  Red,  $5  00®$ - ;  8tate,  Yellow,  $3  50®$4  50. 

Cauliflower,  per  bbl..  $8  00®$3  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$1  75®$2  00;  do  Hubbard.  #2  00  a  $2  25;  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20e®$l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  SI  50®  $3  00. 
Beefs:  per  crate,  75e@$i  50:  Asparagus,  per  bunch, 
SO  60®$0  75:  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  S3  Oo®$8  00:  Kale,  per 
bbl  ,  $1  00<a$l  50;  Spinach,  per  bbl.  S2  00«$3  00  ;  Peas, 
per  crate,  #2  00®$5  0U;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  0O@ 
$7  00. 


HORTICULTURIST’S 

RULE-BOOK. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
March  29,  1890. 


BY  L.  W.  BAILEY, 

Corresponding  Editor  of  The  American  Garden,  Horticulturist  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
and  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell  University. 


F.  H.  O.  B.— L.  H  P.-A.  H.  V.  D.— T.  H.  H.— F.  E.  L. 
I.  P.  R.— S.  M.-J.  R.-J.  J.-G.  S.  P.— W.  K  D.-C.  B.— 
G.  J.  N.-S.  M.  M.— F.  L.  McE.— P.  E.  T.-E.  H.  O.— P.  C. 
A.  J.-E.  L.-A.  T.  L.-D.  W.  X.-F.  G. 


Designed  as  a  pocket  companion.  The  book  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  much  labor.  It  contains  in  handy  and  concise  form  a  great 
number  of  the  rules  and  recipes  required  by  fruit  growers,  truck 
gardeners,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  published. 


PijsceUattCoutf 


5 

TON  SCALES 

$60 

k  Beam  Box  Tare  Beam , 

.0  ALL  SIZES  <9 


JONES 

OF 

[BINGHAMTON] 

N.  Y. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED  terfal  °  by  %k i  1  led 

workmen,  built  on  correct  l »rinej- 
ples  and  fully  warranted;  17  YKAHS 
KXPKRIKNCK.  Sent  on  tri^L  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price* 

Qtm/or  Mf’n  On.  Frfifintifl 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 

Reasons  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


“I  prize  It  very  much  ;  there  is  so  much  In  It  for  rea  iy  reference  of  value  to  all  who  plant  a  seed  or  set  a 
plant.”— A.  W  Chekvek,  Editor  A'«u>  England  Farmer. 

"A  massof  useful  information,  compiled  and  classified  In  fhe  most  thorough  and  convenient  manner.” — 
Orange  Countg  Farmer. 

“  We  have  never  seen  In  any  similar  treatise  a  collection  of  facts  so  comprehensive,  so  practically  Instruc¬ 
tive,  so  concisely  and  accurately  stated.  While  It  is  spectflcally  Intended  for  the  gardener,  the  florist,  the  ento¬ 
mologist,  the  botanist,  the  pomologlst.  It  Is  no  less  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  the  farmer.  It  Is  crammed 
with  pithy  facts  which  convey  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  Inf  rmatlon  on  the  subjects  treated  up  to  tbe 
close  of  1331).”— E  S.  Carman  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  books  for  horticulturists,  fruit  growers  and  gardeners.  A  compact,  solid  volume 
of  231  pages,  brim  full  of  uselul  Information,  fresh,  new  and  trustworthy.  This  body  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  is  admirably  arranged,  and  the  b  iok  has  a  good  Index.  Prof  Bailey  Is  so  well-knowu  as  an  expert 
scientist  that  evory  page  seems  to  bear  the  stamp  or  accuracy  and  authority  It  Is  bound  m  a  flexible  cloth 
eover,  and  Is  a  book  which  the  gardener  should  always  carry  In  his  pocket.  He  will  want  to  consult  it  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  and  we  wonder  no  one  has  ever  compiled  such  a  hand  book  before.” — 8.  L.  Boardman  in  KenneOeo 
( Ste .)  Journal. 


236  Pages.  Price,  in  Flexible  Cloth  Covers,  $1.00 

. RESENT  A  COPY  GRATIS  to  any  subset 

to  the  American  Garden  or  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  PRESENT  A  COPY  GRATIS  to  any  subscriber  who  sends  a  new  yearly  subscription 

~  "  ~  -Y<  ’ 


RTJHAL  NEW-YORKER,  34  Park  Row,  Hew  York. 


imnCC’C  FARM  ANNUAL 

handsomely  Illustrated  with  colored 
III  HH  plates  painted  front  natare,  tells  all  al 


W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &CO-.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES 

;  lOO  VARIETIES.  Headquarters  of  the  MOV  ER,  the  Earliest  and  Best.  Reliable  Red  Grape 
now  first  offered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Ete.  .'I  Sample  Vires  mailed  for  1 5  cents. 

SSffiSVSriSS:  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  March  29  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New',  $2  45®$2  50;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  *1  70®$1 75;  Pea.  $1  70®$1 75;  Ked  Kidney,  $4  15; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  50®$2  55;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50®$1  ;t>5  California  Lima,  $3  40®$3  45:  Italian, $1  60 
®$1  75.  Green  Peas,  $0  95<®$1  00. 


Buttkb— New— State  and  Pennsylvania,  best,  2S®24c; 
Elgin, best,  2614®27c:  Western. best, 24 t$®25e;  do  prime, 
20  <4  22c:  do  good,  17®19-  dopoor,  12®  15;  State,  Dairy, 
balf-tlrklns,  tubs,  best,  23®— c  ;  do  do  prime,  20®22; 
do  do  hue,  16®18;  Welsh  tubs,  line,  20®22c;  do  do, 

good,  15®18;  Ilrklns,  best,  —a - c;  do  prime,  — 0— c, 

do  tine,— ®— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
19® 21 ;  do  flue,  14al6;  Western  dairy,  One,  16al8c; 
do  falr,Ui®13c;  do  poor.  6®6>6c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
18@19e  do  orlme.  15017:  no  good,  1  U«  12  :  do  poor, 6 
<®9c;  Old  butter  from  3  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 


CHttKstt.— state  factory,  fancy,  10H<®llj{c;  do  do  fine, 
93i@H>^c;  do  do.  primed®  10c;  <10  do.  fair  to  good, 
bj*(®9>4c:  Ohio,  flat,  prime.  i0@l0V$c;  do  good,— ®— c; 
do,  good,  — <®— ;  Skims,  light,  7&®8J4c;  do  medium, 
6®7c;  do  full,  2®4c. 


Eaos.— Near-by  fresh, 15® - c;  Canadlan.l4J^®14Jic 

Southem.lSM'au^c:  Western,  best,  14Hj®14£tc;  Duck, 
26®8l)c.  Goose,  50®60c. 


Fruits.— Krksh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $3  00®$5  00; 
Pears,  per  bbl,  $2  (XK<d$8  50 ;  do  per  keg,  $2  00@2  75; 
Grapes,  best,  per  lb,  5®  He,  do,  good.  3@4e.  Cranberries, 
C.  C.,  per  bbl,  $11  uKn»$l  t ;  do  per  crate,  $2  75:di$4  25 ; 
Jersey,  do,  $3  50  a$5  00.  Lemons,  per  box.  $2  50®$4  00; 
Oranges,  Florida.  $2  00®$3  00.  Strawberries,  20®50c. 


Domestic  Dried -Apples— Evaporated,  old,  5®8c 
do  choice,  new.8>$®i0c;  prime,  9®91-ic:  sliced,  new, 
3t6@5e;  do  old.  3^®844;c:  Chop;ied. 4®4;<e,  Coresand 
skins,  2<®214o.  Cherries,  new,  8(®12c :  no,  old,  8<®10o. 
Raspberries,  new.  2 2® 27c  ;  Blackberries,  I'atkiC. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  13020c;  do  do, 
un peeled,  6®9c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
<®15o :  do  do  do,  uupeeied,7tn®10c;do  do,  sundrled,  t>kj 
«9tsc.  Huckleberries,  new,  10>£®ilc.  Plums, new,  5hj® 
6«C. 


Gamk.— Plover,  per  doz,  $1  25®$l  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  20r®$200;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  $ - <®$ - ;  Grouse- 

do  do.  — ®—  ;  Partridges  do,  $ - to 8 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard.  65@75o;  do,  Teal.  20@40c;  do,  Redhead, $0  30®$1  uo: 
do  Canvas-back,  $1  U0®$200. 


Hay  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best.  80®85c;  do  good, 
7074750;  do  medium.  50 <i$0  60  :  Clover,  mixed,  45@60e; 
shipping,  30®  lOo.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  80®S5e  ;  short 
rye,  40®50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30®40c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11®  12c; 
Buckwheat,  10®  11c;  Beeswax  22®23c. 


Hops.— State.  New,  18®19c;  do,  good,  16®17e;  do 
common,  13®  14c;  do  1388,  oesi.l2al3c;  dodo,  prime, 10® 
lie;  do  do,  common,  7®Sc  ;  California,  New,  best,  It)® 
17c;  do  good  to  prime,  12®  14c ;  do  Old,  best,  ll®l2e; 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9e. 


Nuts.— Peanuts arequlct.  Fancy, hand-picked. quoted 
79408c.  and  farmers'  grades  at  6®7!®c,  Pecans,  6^,® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  $4  00®$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  25.14$  1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.- Drksskd— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  12® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12®13c;  do  common  to 
good,  11012c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®  16 ;  Squab, 
white,  perdozen,  $2  50®$4  00,  do  dark,  do.  $2  oo*u$2  75; 
Chickens,  spring,  13®22c:  Fowls,  near  by,  12<<4ISe ; 
Capons.  14®22c;  Slips,  16®18e,  Broilers,  heavy,  25®8>c; 
do.  light,  35®43c. 

Poultry— Live.  —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb, - 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  I3®i3k,c,  do  Western,  per  lb, pju 
®13e;  roosters,  per  lb,  7®7j*e  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  ®i,3 
14c,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75®$1  00;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  35®$  1  60. 

Skedh.  -For  clover,  the  best  lots.  In  an  export  way, 
are  at  6c.,  white  there  are  some  common  grades  as 
low  as  5c  Timothy  quoted  ut  $1  50w$l  60.  Canary, 
2®  4c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  $1 90®$2  65; 
Long  Island  do.  $2:  Statedo,$l  25® $2  25;  Western,  do, 
$1  00®$2  25;  Bermuda,  do,  $6  00®$10  11O;  Florida,  do, 
$3  5l)®*ti  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163  1b.  sack,  $175 
04$ I  90,  Sweets  do,  $3  25®$  I  75.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
$10  00®$15.  Turulps,perbbl,90®$100;  Onions— Orange 


B 7  Judge  M,  of  tie  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims. 


In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


VfoJw  4  I  Years’  Experience^  C  ET  OCrand specialties  in  PLA NTS, BU LBS, 

growing  our  strong  and  reliable  IX  O  Ei  W4FLOW  ER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality 
Rare  Noveltlesof  groat  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1890.  with  a  lovely  Col - 

seiu  FRi^E  to  any  address.  Senctfor  it  now.  ROBERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


w°nyt°“FARM 

FLORIDA? 

The  J.T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

(Railways  and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  miles 
territory ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 
WE  WANT  WORKERS. 

Good  lands  sold  CH E  AP.  and  first  freight  and  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 


J.  R.  PARROTT, 


Land  Commissioner, 

J.  T.  A  K.  XV.  System 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


DCinCD  h  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

flC AUCn  choicest  only,  address  F.LL1S  BROS., 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


EVF.RGREFN  Hendquarters  In  the 
V.  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown  Ever¬ 
greens,  Eur-Larch  and  Forest  Trees. 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowesL 
We  pack  and  ship  wi  th  safetyevery- 
whete.  Price-list  free,  send  for  It 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

I).  HIIjIi,  Evergreen  Specialist, 
tleutluu  till,  paper.  UINDKK,  ILL. 


prrno  6  uktsof  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Beau 
OLL.UO  tlful  catalog  free  F  B.M ILLS, Thorn  Hill. N  Y 


ITALIANS  PURE.  Bred  10  years  from  Im¬ 
ported  mothers.  $4  per  colony. 

A.  L.  GOULD  Ridgevllle,  Iroquois  Co.,  III. 


BEATTY  S GOOD, Quincy.  Pa.,  Lt.  Brahmas, Buff. White 
and  P’t’ge Cochins,  Houdans,  Laugshans  and  B  Minor- 
cas.  Eggs  $2  per  15;  D’byshlie  Ked  Caps.  Eggs  $3  per  15. 


WHY  BREAK  USE  THE 
YOUR  BACK? 


KEYSTONE 


-HAY- 

LOADER 


THE  OLD  WAY. 


LOADS  A  TON  OF  HAY  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 

It  Is  Strong  and  Dnrable.  4  /\  /\/\/\  emn 
Fully  Guaranteed.  1  9  U  LI SOLI>* 

Send  for  full  description.  Mention  this  paper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  STERLI NG, ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

Ol/  OUTFIT 
■A  EXCELS 
a  I  THEM  ALL. 

.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  I  ^Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery. 

Omf  ALIMDIU  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 

■  IY.  LnUlfli  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

O.K. BUTTER WORKER  Adjustable  bed.  preserves 

the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wootl  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
JOllX  S. CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


PEERLESS  CREAMERY 


Absolute  Perfection 
for  Best  Quality  Butter. 

RUTTER  WORKER 

AIsoCHURNS,  POWER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ERS,  PR  INTERS.  SHIPPINC  BOXES. 

Send  for  my  Illus.  Catalogue  of  New  and  V nlu- 
able  CREAMERY  PLAN  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  for  Creamery  men  and  Butter  Factories. 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  and  Market  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels— only 
Practical.  Common  Sense  Farm  Wagon  It, 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO,, 

Mulllca  Hill,  N.  J 


25CTS, FOR  $1.50  WORTH. 

Your  own  n&rne  In  beautiful  typo  on  »clf- 


lnklng  Pocket  Stamp,  in  neat  metal  t-aae,  /^prBTVkTil 
hkhlj  nickel-plated  («<ular  price,  76 eta).  ***? 

1  elegant  Guinea  Gold  Badfft,  about  four  fiT 

timr®  tbe  rite  shown  here,  haudsomcW  j|  ' 

tiai  tloriml  (regular  prioc,  76  eta.).  1(X 
complete  stories  bj  the  moat  ftunoua  wri 
•rod  the  entire  lot  in  neat  box  for  26  c 


times  tbe  aiae  shown  here,  handaomclT  en^rarej  with  any  InL 
"beta.).  100  popular  songi  an<l  10 
t  ftunoua  writers.  To  Introduce  will 
S  eta.  Clubs  of  five.  $i. 
i  cuaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mention  paper.  Addraw,  NASSAU 
f  AMP  ANT»  NOVELTY  WORKS,  bit  GO  Pulton  St ,  New  York. 


AGENTS 

and  I'arnirn  with  no  experience  make  $^.30  au 
liour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Batks,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave. ,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  $21  one  day. 

PI  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shjsfabd  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  long  and  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
per.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
swinging  Cleaner-Bar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 

We  also  manufacture  Buckeye 
Grain  Drills.  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  onr  Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P .  M  AST  &  CO  tSpr‘*9fieId, 0. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


BUCKEYE 

HAY  BAKES 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


APRIL. 


Monday  Look  out  for  a  new  counterfeit  10- 
- 1  cent  piece  It  very  closely  resem- 

*  *  bles  the  genuine.  The  body  of 
the  coin  is  of  German  silver  with  a  light 
plating  of  real  silver.  Thismakesit  “ring” 
well.  The  coin  bears  the  date  of  1887.  The 
edges  are  much  sharper  than  those  on  a 
good  coin. 


Tuesday  Eo°k  out  y°u  s°  conduct 

o  your  business  that  no  neighbor 
can  justly  write  a  note  like  the 
following  about  you.  This  came  from  an 
old  subscriber  and  good  friend  of  the  R. 
N.-Y. : 


“  There  is  a  -nan  in  my  school  district  who 
got  me  to  send  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks 
and  when  the  10  weeks  were  up  I  called  on 
him,  hoping  to  get  him  to  sign  for  a  year  ; 
but  he  thought  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so 
on  account  of  "  hard  times.”  He  keeps  up¬ 
wards  of  100  hens  and  I  do  not  believe  his 
roosts  and  houses  have  been  cleaned  out  in 
five  years.  I  should  think  by  its  looks  that 
the  manure  was  two  feet  thick  and  still  he 
buys  some  fertilizers.  Perhaps  the  Rural 
hit  him  too  hard  in  some  of  the  10  issues  he 
got.” 

* 

*  * 


Wednesday  Eo°k  out  f°r  j*  Bartlett 

q  3  Cooke  who  recently  organized 
“The  American  Development 
Company.”  Cooke  advertised  for  a  force 
of  clerks  and  induced  several  parties  to 
give  a  cash  security.  The  rascal  has  now 
vanished  leaving  his  debts  unpaid.  Look 
out  for  all  these  fellows  who  offer  such 
wonderful  inducements. 


¥■ 

*  * 

TllllFSdaV  ^is  is  R.  N.-Y.  day  again. 
I  3  Look  out  that  your  paper  is  de- 
*  livered  properly.  Do  you  think 

as  much  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  man  who  writes  the  following,  seems 
to  ? 

“Last  Saturday  snow  fell  quite  hard  all 
day,  and  the  ground  was  soft  with  mud  ; 
the  snow  melted  nearly  as  fast  as  it  came 
down,  so  that  traveling  was  very  bad  and 
the  snow  made  it  bad  to  take  a  horse,  out 
as  it  melted  on  him,  and  no  horse  could  go 
faster  than  a  walk.  Well,  I  wanted  my  R. 
N.-Y.  badly  enough  to  walk  to  the  office. 
I  took  my  umbrella,  put  on  my  rubber 
boots  and  walked  very  slowly  so  aR  not  to 
get  tired.  The  distance  is  only  Z}{  miles— 
seven  miles  both  ways — and  I  did  not  get 
the  paper.  It  was  the  second  time  only  in 
all  the  years  during  which  I  have  taken 
the  paper  that  it  was  not  here  on  Saturday, 
but  I  got  it  to-day.” 


Friday  Eook  out  for  *’ E-  cope  ”  who  is 

I  |  ^  sending  out  offers  of  counterfeit 
I  *  •  money  for  sale.  If  he  sends  you 
one  of  his  profane  letters,  ignore  it.  He  is 
too  sharp  to  be  caught.  Look  out  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  “beard  elixir”— you 
young  fellows  who  think  an  untimely 
beard  or  moustache  will  take  the  place  of 
brains !  For  the  money  you  send  you  will 
doubtless  receive  a  small  paper  of  mag¬ 
nesia  with  instructions  to  “apply  after 
shaving  daily.”  When  Nature  considers 
you  worthy  of  a  beard  she  will  give  you 
one  ! 

* 

*  ■* 

till'd  A  V  Book  out  for  people  offering  to 
0  ,  luaj  sell  “German  Hares”  at  $5.00 
I  per  pair.  That  is  about  $3.00 

too  much  for  them  to  breed  for  pleasure, 
and  $4.50  too  much  if  you  think  of  breeding 
them  for  profit.(?)  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke 
about  these  hares  on  page  625  of  last  year’s 
volume.  The  man  who  was  booming  them 
wanted  to  know  where  we  could  buy  them 
for  less  than  his  price.  We  told  him.  Later 
he  said  he  had  sent  a  man  to  investigate 
and  found  the  parties  mentioned  did  not 
keep  German  Hares  at  all.  The  letter  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement  was  shown  to  the  dealer 
and  he  used  very  strong  language  in  de¬ 
claring  it  an  untruth.  These  gentlemen 
can  settle  the  matter.  We  do  not  believe 
it  will  pay  anybody  to  go  to  raising  Ger¬ 
man  hares  for  sale.  Those  who  think 
otherwise  are  at  liberty  to  try  the  business. 


farm  Cegislaiimu 


BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLA¬ 
TION. 


To  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  doubtless 
the  most  interesting  bill  relating  to  agri¬ 
cultural  matters  now  before  Parliament,  is 
that  which  puts  the  suppression  of  pleuro. 
pneumonia  In  the  hands  of  a  central 
authority  and  provides  payment  for 
slaughtered  animals  out  of  the  imperial 
funds.  At  present  the  various  local  author¬ 
ities  have  charge  of  all  restrictions  with 
regard  to  cattle  diseases,  and  as  they  are  all 
“at  sixes  and  sevens,”  the  object  in  view  is 
not  attained,  while  the  money,  raised  by 
local  county  rates,  is  uselessly  spent  and 
the  farmers’  discontent  has  been  for  years 
accumulating.  It  is  believed  that  a  cen¬ 
tral  authority  in  control  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  able 
to  restrict  and  suppress  the  disease  much 
more  cheaply,  quickly  and  effectively  than 
would  be  possible  under  the  present  system 

of  mismanagement . 

Next  in  general  interest  in  Great  Britain 
is  a  measure  making  the  payment  of  the 
tithe  rent-charge  compulsory  on  the  land¬ 
lords.  This  charge  goes  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  though 
it  must  be  paid  by  Nonconformist  tenants 
of  all  denominations.  The  old  system  of 
taking  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  in  kind  or  in 
money,  long  ago  gave  place  to  a  commuted 
charge  on  the  land,  which  is  payable  by 
the  tenant  who  gets,  or  is  supposed  to  do  so, 
a  corresponding  reduction  of  rent  from  his 
landlord.  Many  of  the  farmers  ignore  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
charge  is  only  so  much  rent,  and  the  Non¬ 
conformists  strongly  object  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church  while 
they  have  also  to  support  the  churches  of 
their  own  denominations.  Hence  has 
arisen  much  bitter  feeling  between  the 
farmers  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  are  the  tithe-owners.  By  com¬ 
pelling  the  landlords  to  pay  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  distraint  on  the  tenants’  property 
— now  the  only  way  of  collecting  arrears  of 
tithe  from  a  tenant — will  be  abolished,  and 
it  is  hoped,  but  hardly  expected,  that  the 
growing  demand  for  the  disestablisment  of 
the  National  Church  will  be,  to  a  great 

extent,  silenced— at  least  temporarily . 

Of  special  interest  to  Ireland  is  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  new  Land  Purchase  Bill  appro¬ 
priating  $150,000,000  or  more,  to  enable  Irish 
tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  All 
the  purchase  money  is  advanced  to  them 
on  such  terms  that  their  annual  payments 
are  less  than  their  rents,  though  the  latter 
have  lately  been  reduced,  on  an  average, 
about  one-fourth  by  the  Land  Court.  In 
49  years  the  payments  are  to  cease,  the 
tenants  becoming  absolute  owners  of  their 
holdings.  During  the  past  four  years, 
$50,000,000,  paid  by  the  tax-payers  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  enable  Irish  tenants  to  purchase 
their  farms  on  these  liberal  terms — the  most 
favorable  ever  offered  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 


TARIFF  NOTES. 


IT  is  proposed  to  give  from  time  to  time 
brief  notes  of  what  is  said  or  done  re¬ 
garding  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  as  it 
affects  farm  products.  There  are  always 
two  sides  to  e’very  question.  The  only  de¬ 
sire  here  is  to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  the 
case.  How  will  the  proposed  tariff  affect 
agriculture  ? 

Palf.n,  Nelson  &  Co.,  hide  brokers  of 
this  city,  say,  regarding  the  proposed  tariff 
on  hides : 

“The  product  of  hides  from  domestic 
animals  is  estimated  at  16,000,000  of  all 
kinds  suitable  for  sole  leather  and  upper, 
and  the  imports  amount  to  4,500,000,  and  a 
duty,  now  being  discussed,  of  10  to  15  per 
cent,  on  imported  hides  would  be  deemed  a 
great  boon  to  the  large  packers  of  the 
West,  though  not  looked  on  with  favor  by 
the  tanners  or  manufacturers  of  boots  and 
shoes.  Free  raw  material  will  fill  the  bill 
better  than  special  legislation  for  a  small 
class.” 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Vermont  takes  a  some¬ 
what  different  view  of  the  matter,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Has  any  individual  been  benefited  by 
the  removal  of  duties?  Take  beef  hides 
for  example.  My  son  has  just  bought  each 
of  us  a  pair  of  heavy  boots  costing  $3.25  a 
pair,  the  same  as  for  years.  The  village 
shoemaker  and  dealer  in  ready-made  goods 


is  also  agent  for  hides.  When  asked  why 
he  charged  so  much  for  his  work  and  only 
paid  IX  cent  per  pound  for  his  hides,  he 


and  ££lant0. 


said  it  was  not  his  fault.  That  was  all  he 
was  authorized  to  pay  for  hides,  and  the 
leather  for  his  custom  work  cost  just  as 
much  as  it  had  ever  done.  1  think  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  hides  for  many  years  has  been 
about  six  cents.  I  have  myself  paid  1)4 
cents  per  pound  for  beef  hides.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  IX  cent  and  six  cents  would, 
on  the  few  hides  we  took  off  last  season, 
keep  the  family  in  foot  gear  about  two 
years.  Apply  anywhere  nearly  the  same 
difference  to  all  hides  in  the  country  and 
the  loss  to  the  cattle-raising  interest  would 
be  more  than  it  can  afford,  and  nobody  is 
benefited  except  the  large  manufacturers.” 

Regarding  the  duty  on  sugar  Willet  & 
Gray  of  New  York, say  : — “Home  production 
receives  about  one  cent  per  pound  protec¬ 
tion  instead  of  about  two  cents  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Consumers  will  be  benefited  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  duty  reduction,  say  one 
cent  per  pound  at  least.  The  government 
will  receive  about  $25,000,000  for  duty,  plus 
an  increase  from  increased  consumption 
stimulated  by  low  prices.” 

The  Louisiana  sugar  planters  say 
“  Were  such  a  proposition  to  become  a  law, 
it  would  mark  down  the  price  of  the  next 
Louisiana  sugar  crop  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  it  would  be  the  financial  death-knell  of 
hundreds  of  hard-working,  enterprising 
planters,  now  trying  to  sustain  themselves, 
to  improve  their  State,  and  to  benefit  their 
Nation.” 

The  importers  of  oranges  and  lemons  in 
this  city  protest  in  the  following  words 
against  increasing  the  duty  on  their  goods: 

“  A  higher  duty  would  either  stop  impor¬ 
tation  or  restrict  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  us  lose  our  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprive  our  manufacturing  and  city 
tenement  districts,  representing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children, 
of  cheap  fruit  without  benefiting  Florida ; 
and  as  for  lemons,  so  few  are  raised  in  this 
country  that  to  advance  the  duty  is  en¬ 
tirely  uncalled  for  and  will  enhance  the 
price  to  the  detriment  of  all  and  the  benefit 
of  none.” 

The  Florida  orange  growers  on  the  other 
hand,  are  calling  for  a  heavier  tariff, 


Braggagrereasg. 


A  Superb  Rose 


sU  \1/  Mr  4/  0/  \l/  4/  \l>  vl>  if.  vl<  \t  \l/ 


“THE  IINSMORE” 

Should  bo  in  every  garden  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ready  adorning.  It  is  entirely  linrily,  endur¬ 
ing  our  severest  winters,  of  largo  size,  perfect 
form,  deep  crimson  in  color,  deliciously  fra¬ 
grant,  and  blooms  continuously  during  the 
whole  season,  so  that  roses  can  bo  gathered 
from  it  almost  every  day  from  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  Remember,  it  is  ever-blooming,  hardy 
as  an  oak,  with  the  rich  crims'  n  c  (or  and 
delicious  fragrance  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot 

Price,  25  cents  each ;  five  for 
$1.00;  twelve  for  $2.00;  free  by 
mail. 

ggcroWith  every  order  for  a  single  plant  or 
more,  will  be  sent,  gratis,  oursuperb 
catalogue  of  “Everything  for  the  Gar¬ 
den ’>  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  to¬ 
gether  with  our  new  “Essay  on  Garden 
Culture  of  the  Jtose,,f  on  condition  that 
you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  Club  orders  for  FIVE  or  TWELVE 

Slants  can  have  the  catalogue  sent,  when 
esirea,  to  the  separate  address  of  cacti 
member  comprising  the  Club,  provi-ccoyv^ 
ded  always  that  tho  paper  is  named. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Go. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

]V|  V  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  fh’u  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
1,1  ol'  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  tills  season  my  new  H ARBI  NCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Bates 
everywhere.  My  fine  now  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  Name  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou.  Maine. 


VAUGHAN’S 
FLOWERS, 


>  * 


PARKS 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
100  Page*  Pree 


PLANTS, 
BULBS. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  esslCHICAGO. 


c  A  V  CURRANT  cnipcc  s  vines 

rHI  HEADQUARTERS  Ullff  (kV  .AMERICA 

IICU/  PDADCO  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOO  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig 
Wt IT  bn Ar  to.  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.  8.  JOS8ELYN,  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


iscgr-  The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890. 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION  :-Bed  Crow  Tomato-Resemblcs 
Livingston  i-i  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Igiiotum  Tomato— Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Frof.  Tail  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Oragir 
VVatrrmelon  —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  nch  and  sweet. 
Merblehend  Early  Marrowfat— A  remarkably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea— Cross  between.Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer dwarf,  early.and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Eavorlte— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
SMiiinuli— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Gflant  Pascal  Celery — Stalks  extra  large,,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blanching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax;  Bean— The  rust  andblight-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Coral  (Jem  Pepper — With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Bloek-llead  Lettuce— A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  ensp  and  fine. 

IS  eta.  per  package:  Ten  for  $1.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAMES  J.  IX.  GKEGOKY,  Marblehead.  Mum. 


««'  A  NEW  'it* 


EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 

Josiau  Hoopes  says:  “The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Geneva,  a  fine  white  Grape  of  excellent  flavor.’’ 

—  —  —  ”  ““  ’  ”J - *■ - ‘ - ‘ — **■  It  is  an  excellent  keeper,’’ 

.  Quality  best.” 
i  so  rich  and  pleasing.” 


For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address 
(We  want  Affeuts  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  line  of 


R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Ceneva,  N.  Y. 

of  Nursery  stook.  Salary  aad«xp«n,eato>ncecMrol  a  Ml.) 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


‘‘LADY  RUSK” 

best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments  Will  not 
jrmelt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  .ill 
ing  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  Q  ft  Al’E  V IN  Eh 
ins  MO  acres  In  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL*  Qumo*.  IIL 
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W I)  at3 lib  farming 


AN  OUTSIDE  VIEW  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE. 

WHY  are  we  hearing  so  much  now-a- 
days  of  the  decline  of  farming  in 
New  England  and  of  the  absolute  abandon¬ 
ment  of  fertile  farms  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  ?  Why  are  the  Western  farms 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  plastered  with 
mortgages  so  that  the  agriculturist  there 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  meet  his  inter¬ 
est  ?  Why  do  the  merchants,  the  bankers, 
the  lawyers,  the  teachers,  the  ministers  of 
our  great  cities  rather  look  down — even  un¬ 
consciously — at  the  farmer  and  smile  when 
the  comic  papers  make  good  natured  jokes, 
as  they  do  every  week,  at  the  expense  of 
the  “  hay-seeds  ?  ”  Why,  when  an  ex-Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States  goes  into  rural 
life,  is  he  sneered  at  for  “  raising  chickens,” 
as  if  that  and  plowing  and  cultivating 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of 
brains  t 

These  questions  and  kindred  ones  have 
been  presenting  themselves  to  me  lately 
and  I  hope  the  Rural  New-Yorkrr  can 
give  me  some  help  in  solving  the  problems. 
There  are,  I  know,  economic  and  social 
reasons  for  this  state  of  things  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  life  of  the  country,  and  many  de¬ 
batable  remedies  have  been  proposed.  But 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  the  great  remedy,  educa¬ 
tion,  touched  upon  in  the  papers  and  mag¬ 
azines  outside  of  the  distinctively  agricul¬ 
tural  journals.  Protection,  Free  trade,  the 
Single-tax,  Government-Control  of  Rail¬ 
roads,  Nationalization  of  Capital,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  are  freely  discussed;  but  who  yet  has 
suggested  a  course  of  lectures  on  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  students  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Columbia,  or  Johns  Hopkins? 
It  seems  to  me  from  my  own  experience  as 
a  young  man,  that  what  this  country  needs 
as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  is  young 
men  of  brains  and  education  for  its  farm¬ 
ers,  for  the  good  both  of  the  young  men 
aud  of  the  country. 

Man— the  real,  best-developed,  ablest, 
most  companionable  man — ought  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  a  corn-field  as  well 
as  by  the  agitation  of  the  gray  matter  of 
his  brain  at  a  counting-room  desk.  Until 
we  begin  to  understand  and  appreciate 
this  as  a  nation,  the  “smart,”  “intelli¬ 
gent,”  “promising”  boys  will  all  be  sent 
to  college  and  professional  schools  and 
the  city  to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  bank¬ 
ers,  merchants — in  a  word  to  “  make 
money  ”  and  be  the  men  of  intellectual  in¬ 
fluence — while  the  dolts  are  considered 
good  enough  to  work  and  delve  and  plow, 
grow  wheat  aud  shear  sheep  for  the  benefit 
of  their  orothers  who  look  down  on  them. 
I  should  like  to  know  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  tv  man  may  not  hoe  corn, 
plant  potatoes,  milk  a  cow,  and  yet  be  cap¬ 
able  of  enjoying  a  Beethoven  symphony,  a 
Wagner  overture,  a  Winslow  Homer 
painting,  or  of  reading  the  Century  Mag¬ 
azine  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  !  I  believe 
that  he  can,  and  I  think  our  young  men 
should  be  taught  that  he  can. 

Permit  me  to  be  autobiographical  for  a 
few  lines  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  was 
brought  up  under  the  influence  of  liberal 
and  progressive  thought,  although  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  very  decidedly  intellectual.  I 
mean  intellectual  as  opposed  to  practical. 
At  the  proper  time  I  went  to  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  college.  In  the  same  town  was  the 
Agricultural  College  of  that  State  and  we 
used  to  call  its  students  “  Aggies  ”  with  a 
patronizing,  not  to  say  contemptuous  air. 
There  were  very  few,  if  any,  social  relations 
between  the  professors  of  the  two  colleges. 
It  was  uumistakable  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  institution,  from  its  President  to  its 
youngest  freshman,  looked  down  on  the 
rake  and  hoe  institution.  I  would  to 
Heaveu  now  that  for  the  good  of  both  my 
physical  and  mental  self  I  had  had  some 
of  the  rake  and  hoe  training  !  But  nobody 
ever  said  to  me  then  that  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  noblest  callings.  Nobody  preached 
to  me  the  Gospel  according  to  Emerson  : 

“  I  believe  in  the  spade  and  an  acre  of 
good  ground.  Who  so  cuts  a  straight  path 
to  his  own  bread  by  the  help  of  God  in  the 
sun  and  rain  and  sprouting  of  the  grain, 
seems  to  me  an  universal  worKman.  He 
solves  the  problem  of  life  not  for  one  but 
for  all  men  of  sound  body.” 

(Emerson  to  Carlyle.) 

In  my  college  vacations  I  was  urged  to 
read,  to  write,  to  do  brain  work,  but  it  was 
never  suggested  to  me  to  go  out  aud  work 
in  the  garden,  or  learn  to  milk  our  Jersey 
cow,  or  stable  and  feed  and  curry  our  fami¬ 
ly  horse.  We  had  “a  hired  man”  to  do 
those  things  I  I  was  intended  for  some¬ 
thing  better ! 


After  college  came  a  New  York  office  and 
the  ambitions  that  a  New  York  life  begets. 
I  naturally  became  saturated  with  the  idea 
that  granite  buildings,  courts  of  law,  rose¬ 
wood  bank-counters,  steel  safes,  etc.,  etc., 
make  up  the  great,  polished,  brilliant  engine 
of  life,  and  that  the  farmer  is  simply  the 
grimy,  sweating  fireman  who  shovels  in 
the  fuel.  But  independent  reading  and 
observation  have  changed  my  views  of  life 
within  five  years,  and  when,  not  long  ago, 
I  spent  some  months  of  ranch  life  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  learned  to  milk,  took  care  of  horses, 
swung  a  mattock,  plowed,  (or  tried  to 
plow)  set  out  grape  cuttings,  drove  cattle, 
wore  cow-hide  boots,  and  a  canvas  coat,  ate 
dinner  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  and  slept  in  a 
tent,  I  found  out  what  an  exhilarating 
joyous,  un  dyspeptic  thing  life  is.  More 
than  that,  I  found  from  personal  acquaint¬ 
anceships  in  California  that  a  man  can  be  a 
farmer  and  an  agreeable  gentleman  too,  of 
refined  and  uplifting  tastes  and  habits  of 
life. 

This,  then,  it  seems  to  me  is  what  the 
Young  American  should  be  taught  to  day — 
that  to  be  a  farmer  does  not  necessarily 
mean  to  be  a  drudge  and  that  unless  money¬ 
making  be  his  sole  object  in  life,  he  can  be 
a  better  farmer  and  live  a  more  successful 
life,  the  more  brains  he  has,  and  the  higher 
and  more  cultivated  his  tastes  are.  I  don’t 
know  why  Cincinnatus  is  not  as  good  a 
model  for  our  ambitions  to  play  about  as 
Jay  Gould.  F.  A.  L. 

New  York. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


GILLETT  &  HORSFORD.  Southwick, 
Mass. — A  descriptive  catalogue  of 
wild  flowers,  shrubs,  trees  and  vines,  with 
a  colored  frontispiece  of  our  cypripediums 
or  orchid  lady-slippers,  Montanum  Candi- 
dum,  Pubescens,  Acaule  and  Spectabile. 
Native  bog  and  aquatic  plants,  native 
ferns,  native  shrubs,  trees,  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants  are  offered  in  great  va¬ 
riety.  Those  who  would  accumulate  in 
their  own  gardens  an  assortment  of  our 
prettiest  native  plants  should  examine  this 
catalogue. 

A.  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits,  large  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees.  The  selection, 
leaving  out  much  that  is  mediocre,  in¬ 
cludes  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Of 
strawberries,  Mr.  Wood  considers  the  Jes¬ 
sie,  Parry,  Crescent,  Wilson  and  Charles 
Downing  the  best  for  market.  He  charges 
from  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  hundred  plants, 
and  from  $4  to  $5  per  thousand.  Price 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  supply. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  114  N.  High 
St.,  Columbus,  O.— An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  of  all  sorts.  Mr.  L.  has  or¬ 
iginated  some  of  the  best  tomatoes  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  as,  notably,  the  Acme,  Paragon, 
Favorite  and  Beauty.  His  Potato-leaf 
Tomatoes  are  much  smoother  than  the 
fruit  of  the  Mikado  or  Turner’s  Hybrid, 
which  the  R.  N.-Y.,  the  first  year  of  their 
introduction,  proved  to  be  one  and  the 
same.  The  Seneca  Beauty  and  North  Pole 
Potatoes  are  new  varieties,  the  former  of 
which  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
year. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
— A  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  various  popular  plants  are  put  up 
and  offered  at  very  low  prices — seven,  e.  y., 
for  50  cents.  Sixteen  pages  of  the  catalogue 
illustrate  and  describe  many  of  the  nov¬ 
elties  of  recent  introduction. 

A.  Blanc  &  Co.— “Hints  on  Cacti,” 
being  an  illustrated  treatise  of  68  pages ; 
also  an  illustrated  price-list  of  rare  cacti. 
This  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to 
all  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  cactus. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  15  John 
Street,  N.  Yr.— An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  gladioli,  lilies,  amaryllis,  dahlias,  pa?on- 
ies,  perennial  phlox,  tuberoses;  seeds  of 
many  flower  novelties,  of  new  strains  of 
vegetables  and,  finally,  asparagus  roots, 
fertilizers  and  lawn-mowers. 

A.  C.  Nellis  &  Co.,  62  Cortland 
Street,  N.  Y. — A  highly  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  of  20  pages  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Those  forwarding  one  dollar  may 
select  $1  50  worth  of  seeds  in  five  cent  pack¬ 
ages — that  is,  30  five-cent  packages. 

Allyn  Brothers,  Palmyra,  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue  of  trees,  vines 
and  shrubs  ;  field,  garden  aud  flower  seeds 
and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.— This 
is  a  very  interesting  catalogue  of  plants 
and  seeds.  Mr.  Pierson  does  well  to  give 
his  first  page  to  an  illustration  and  de¬ 


scription  of  that  queen  of  hardy  shrubs 
Viburnum  plicatum.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  enthusiastic  over  it  for  17  years,  and 
it  is  glad  to  see  that  its  enthusiasm  is  at 
length  growing  contagious.  One  plant  at 
least  should  be  in  every  garden.  The  list  of 
roses  is  excellent.  Try  a  Clematis  coccinea. 
Dahlias,  chrysanthemums  and  gladioli  are 
well  represented.  Have  you  ever  culti¬ 
vated  that  strikingly  beautiful  and  odd 
pelargonium  “Happy  Thought?”  It  is 
not  new,  but,  17  years  ago,  it  was  one  of 
the  novelties  that  did  not  disappoint  the 
purchaser.  And  it  is  just  as  good  to-day. 


THE  PURINTON  STEAM  GENERATOR!, 

IS  THE  BEST  ARTICLE  ON  EARTH 

For  cooking  any  kind  of  food  for  stock.  Cooks,  bollR 
or  earns  anything  with  economy  and  dispatch. 
Made  of  boiler-plate  steel ! 

Safe,  durable  and  substantial  1 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order ! 

Freezing  does  not  damage  It  1 
Easy  to  manage  as  a  stove '. 

We  sell  more  than  all  others  comb’n’d 
Has  always  given  satisfaction  1 
It  will  suit  you. 

Investigate  and  you  will  buy  no  other 
tW~  We  also  make  Tank  Heaters 
and  2-4-6  Horse  Boilers  ;.nd  Engines 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO. 

DesMolnes,  ....  IOWA. 


J.  A.  Foote,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.—  An¬ 
nual  catalogue  of  seeds  for  the  farm,  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  border.  Mr.  Foote  calls 
special  attention  to  his  stock  of  broom-corn 
which  is  larger  than  that  kept  by  any 
other  seedsman.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
the  Learning  Corn  and  he  now  offers  the 
Clarage,  an  early  yellow  dent.  The  Pollitt 
Water  melon  is  announced  for  the  first 
time.  The  list  of  potatoes  includes  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.2,  Downing,  Early  Puritan,  Green 
Mountain,  etc.  Our  impression  has  always 
been  that  Mr.  Foote  is  a  very  reliable  man 
to  deal  with. 

David  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane  County, 
Illinois.— Wholesale  catalogue  of  ever¬ 
greens,  European  larch,  etc.  Mr.  Hill  who 
advertises  himself  as  an  “  evergreen  spec¬ 
ialist  ”  offers  a  good  list  of  trees. 

Importance  of  Spraying  Fruit  Trees.— 
This  is  the  title  of  a  circular  sent  out  by 
P.  C.  Lewis  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  little 
use  trying  to  produce  sound  fruit  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  use  the  arsenical  solu¬ 
tions  to  kill  the  coddling  moth.  Mr.  Lewis 
makes  an  excellent  combination  pump 
which  has  proved  very  useful  for  spraying 
fruit  trees.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Moseley  &  Pritchard  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa. — This  firm  manufact¬ 
ures  the  Occident  creamery  used  by  many 
of  our  best  dairymen.  An  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  this  creamery  as  well  as  a 
pamphlet  filled  with  interesting  dairy  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  to  tho>e  who  apply. 


PEECHEEONS 

AND 

FRENCH 
COACHHOUSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


Platform 

.6 


ffttgon’  5»°-  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


J  For  10  Years 
hate  sold  to 

_  consumers  at 

WHOLESALE  PRI<  ES,  saving  them  the 
dealers’  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Par  freight 
charges  I  foot  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  9  ytara  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 

Addresa  W.B*  PRATT f  8ec*y* 
Elkhart,  -  -  Ir  ' 


Indiana. 


1  T*rm  ft  ATM* 

$23.0 O* 


A  WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COMPLEX*.  A.»  u  PRACTICAL, 
Just  m  shown  in  out.  3  Alphabets  of  neat'Pype,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Twee*«rt.  in  neat  case  with  catalogue  and  directions  ‘HOW  TO  BK  A 
PRINTER.”  Beta  up  any  name,  print*  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  marks 
linen.  Worth  50c.  T^io  best  gift  for  young  people.  Postpaid  on  It  25c.,  3  for  OOo., 
•  for  |L  Ag’ta  wan  tea.  Jngersol  A  Mro.,  66  tortlandt  N.  Y.  City- 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  1S89  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams' Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 


Itti.scellancous:  ^Umtising. 

A  SPECIAL  FEATURE. 


THE  WILLIAMS  BROS.  M’F’G  CO., 

N'niilitic,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanu*d  m  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Sacret  Service.  Experience  net  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Grunn ao  Detective Bamao Co. 44 Arc»l*.Clflcinn»ti.Q. 


THE  WINNER  INVESTMENT  CO. 

Handles  exclusively  Kansas  City  In¬ 
vestments,  and  does  not  handle 
Farm  Mortgages. 

PAST  INVESTMENTS 

through  this  company  have  yielded  nearly  $3,000,000.00 
profits,  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  has  been 
paid  at  maturity,  and  all  enterprises  undertaken  have 
been  uniformly  successful. 

PRESENT  INVESTMENTS. 

We  cau  demonstrate  how  to  Invest  money  9afely  tc 
realize  an  Income  of  six,  seven,  eight  and  ten  per 
cent,  and  profits,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  of  50 
per  cent ,  100  per  cent,,  and  even  larger,  entirely  free 
from  speculative  features. 

For  full  particulars  send  for  circulars,  pamphlets 
and  papers:  or  call. 


HENCH’H 

RIDIN6  or  WALKING 

Cult  Ivators. 

With  double-row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertiliz¬ 
er  complete  In  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Crowned  with 
Medals  since  1879. 

KING  the  CORN  FIELD 

Thousands  are  In  use,  giving  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catalogue  free.  Name  this  paper. 

HENCII  &  DBOMGOLD,  York,  Pa. 

“CROMWELL  ” 

Uau,  Evtra  Corlv  Send  for  circular  giving 
IVcW  CAira  Call  J  full  description  ana  testi¬ 
monials  from  fruit  grow- 

Black  Raspberry.  Of  Nurserv  Stock  at  rea 

sonable  rates.  1,000  Sny 
der  Blackberries  for  $1.00.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  S.  BUTLER, 

Cromwell.  Ct. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARMENTER, 


Cen’l  Ae’t,  50  State  Street,  Boston; 

Xo.  1  Custom  House  Street.  Providence.  R.  I.; 
Desk  M.  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  120 
B’wav.  X’ew  York  City,  every  Wednesday. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plaut  Field  at  d  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans.  Peas  and 
Beet  seed  lit  hills,  drills  and  checks  In  hills  up 
to  45  Inches:  in  checks  from  86  inches  up  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  desired,  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
dry.  Farmers,  semi' for  •  trculars givi’-n  truthful  fes- 
•  tmonials.  ECLIPSE  CORY  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Send  for 
Circular 
and 

pricelist 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  A  HU  CULTIVATOR 

T.  B.  TERRY,  of  Chlo,  says:  “It 
cultivated  two 
rows  at  once; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 
over  seven  acres 
in  five  hours.” 
UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  CO. 

North  Wearr.  It.  It. 


The  BEST  on  Wlieels.  "  Handy  '  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buck  boards.  Con¬ 
cords,  Phaetons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc.  5S*page rataliKcue  and  circular."  lhao 
to  purchatte  direct  from  the  manufacturers,”  FREE. 

‘  “  SYRACUSE.  N\  Y. 

•5S  Murray  St..  New  York. 
9S  Suilhury  St..  Boston. 


BRADLEY  &  GO. 


PABCTOA2  SITSTONI  COBS  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  host  corn  dropper  and  moat 
force-feed  fertllser  distributor  In  the 
world.  8*nd 

fob  Catalogue 
Address 

A.  B. 

FAB4TOAS. 

York,  Pa. 


AND  PRICKS.  MARlOJii  OHIO. 
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THE  STORY 
of  thi  STATIONS 

THAT  EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  READ. 


Nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  is  the  most  costly  part  of  a  fertilizer,  and 
one  fertilizer  may  analyze  higher  than  another  in  this  ingredient ;  but 
it  may  be  obtained  from  inferior  sources,  such  as  leather  or  wool  waste, 
and  hence  worthless  for  crop  production. 

Prof.  Jordan,  of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  says:  “The  degree 
of  solubility  for  cheap  and  inferior  ammoniates,  such  as  horn,  hoof, 
leather  and  wool  waste,  is  seen  to  vary  from  4  to  37  per  cent.,  while  in 

the  case  of  dried  blood,  dried  meat,  etc.,  .  . . it  ranges 

from  70  to  97  per  cent.” 

To  get  some  method  of  determining  whether  the  ammonia  comes 
from  a  good  or  worthless  source  is  what  chemists  are  seeking.  The 
State  chemists  of  Vermont  and  Maine  believe  they  have  hit  upon  a  suc¬ 
cessful  method,  and  we  give  below  the  result  of  their  reports,  which 
shows  the  per  cent,  of  total  nitrogen  soluble  in  water  and  pepsin  solu¬ 
tion  on  a  scale  of  100  : 


Stockbridge  Grass  Manure . 

Stockbridge  Corn  and  Grain . 

Stockbridge  Seeding  Down . 

Stockbrluge  Potato . 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

90. 

85. 

Not  sampled. 

82. 

Average . 

Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate.... 
Bowker’s  Ammonlate.l  Bone . 

83.3 

79. 

77 

Bowker’s  Sure  Crop  Phospnate . 

Bowker’s  Potato  Pnosphate . 

I. 

79.' 

79. 

Average . 

.  80.8 

78.3 

In  some  of  the  other  brands, 

not  manufactured 

by  the  Bowker 

Company,  the  organic  nitrogen  (that  is,  nitrogen  obtained  from  animal 
sources),  went  down  as  low  as  21.3  and  several  brands  were  below  50. 
The  Maine  State  Chemist  says  in  this  connection  : 

“A  solubility  of  less  than  40  per  cent,  gives  good  ground  for  suspect¬ 
ing  the  use  of  au  inferior  ammoniate.  In  fact,  anything  less  than  50 
per  cent,  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  organic  material 
of  a  lower  grade  than  dried  blood,  dried  flesh  or  dried  fish.” 

These  official  reports  show  that  the  Stockbridge  Grass  Manure 
stands  at  the  head,  and  the  other  Stockbridge  and  Bowker  brands 
stand  well  up  in  the  list,  and  are  made  of  the  best  materials. 

The  samples  tested  were  in  every  case  drasru  /rotn  goods  in  the  opiin 
market  as  they  were  found  in  agents’  hands  in  t.he  country.  It  is  plain 
that  a  farmer  makes  a  mistake  if  he  takes  up  brands  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  “just  as  good  as  the  Stockbridge,”  and  offered  at  a  lower 
price.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  Stockbridge  Manures 
and  some  of  the  cheaper  grades  as  there  is  between  broadcloth  and 
shoddy,  or  between  oleomargarine  and  genuine  butter.  On  this  point 
Prof.  Jordan,  of  Maine,  says: 

“  It  is  safer  to  purchase  brands  of  recognized  good  standing.  New 
brands  may  be  just  as  good  or  better  than  those  longer  on  the  market, 
but  their  quality  should  be  carefully  ascertained.” 

U5F3  Send  for  pamphlets  and  conditions  for  new  Potato  Contest  for  1890. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 
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Enterprise  Meat  Chopper.; 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
GUARANTEED  TO  CHOP,  NOT  GRIND  THE  MEAT. 


HAND  SIZES. 

►  No.  5,  Chops  Mb. 
per  minute, 
$2.00. 

No.  10,  Chops  2 
lbs.  per  minute, 
0  $3.00. 

No.  12,  (Serews 
to  table),  ehops 
2  lbs.  per  minute 
$2.50. 
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FOR  SALE 


by  the 

Hardware  Trade 


o'S'' 


HAND  SIZES. 

No.  22,  Chops  3 
lbs.  per  minute, 
$4.00. 

No.  32,  Chops  4 
lbs.  per  minute, 
$6.00.  C 
No.  42,  Chops  5 
lbs.  Pork  per 
minute, 

$15.00. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 
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No.  10, 

Family  Size, 

.$3.00. 

UN  EX  C  E 1 1  El)  FOK  CHOPPING  ' 

1*SAUSAGE  MEAT,  MINCE  MEAT,  HAMBURG  STEAK  for  DYSPEPTICS, 4 
k  HASH,  HOC’S-HEAD  CHEESE,  TRIPE,  C  LAMS,  SU  ET,  CH ICK  E  N  J 
W  SALAD,  CHICKEN  CROQUETTES,  CODFISH,  SCRAP  MEAT  for  ~ 
POULTRY,  PEPPERS,  SCRAPPLE,  CORN  FOR  FRITTERS, 
COCOANUT,  &.c.  ALSO  FOR  MAKING  BEEF  TEA  FOR 
y  INVALIDS,  MASHING  POTATOES,  PULVERIZING 

F  CRACKERS,  &c.f  &c. 

CENTERPRiSE  M’F’G  CO.,  Th,rdandD—hi"st-ets 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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A  A  A  ^  A  A  A  A  At  ^  A  m 


A  BIG  FLOOD. 


The  only  thing  that  will  wet  a  man  who  wears  a 
“  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ”  is  a  Hood ;  but  even  then 
he  must  be  under  water.  This  statement  may 
seem  strong,  but  a  coat  that  will  stand  a  two  days’ 
stortn  without  leaking,  and  will  not  rip  or  tear,  is 
sure  to  fill  the  bill.  The  additional  advantage  is 
that  it  costs  less  and  wears  longer  than  any  other 
waterproof  coat.  Have  you  one?  'If  not,  why  do 
you  wait  until  it  rains?  Sold  everywhere.  Buy  it 
now.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  wait  until  it  rains  to 
buy  a  waterproof  coat.  The  time  to  buy  is  when 
the  dealer  has  a  clean,  fresh  stock.  Be  sure  the 
coat  is  stamped  with  the  “Fish  Brand”  Trade 
Mark,  and  you  will  get  the  best  waterproof  coat 
ever  made.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat  when 
you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ”  delivered 
without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


PRACTICAL  MS 

TO  BUILDERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ofioo  pages  con- 

tainiug  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  liis  contracts. 
sft/sA  Short  chapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
Improvea.  Edition,  1S9Q.  coys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  JOc.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
CIO  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Oyrhis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


SHINGLES. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

AND  COPPElt  )  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
CIO  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

O^T^This  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


Sampls  Fret  if  you  §tate  Hut  of  roof. 


NDIANA 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Burn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  fnr  Sample  and  Book. 
14:t  Dunne  St..  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


Sold  by  Ilard  ware  Denlers  Generally. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  90  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron 
American-bred  Coach 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
U reeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB 

S\  ItACUSE.  IV .  Y. 


,  French  Coach. 
,  Standard-bred 


"POULTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,' 4  months  for 
I  Sample  fref.  C.  C.  DkPITY.  Syracuse.  ft 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  14G  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  0  French  Coach  Stallions,  30  Head 
of  tirade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Exmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 


Mgold  medals 

Besides  SILVER  MEDALS  and  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  AWARDED  the 


COOLEY  CREAMER 


AND  PRODUCTS 


since  the  beginning 
of  the  Fairsiu  1881, 

ItEMEMBER.  that  tlic  Conley  Creamer 
has  a  patented  process  difl'erent  from  all 
other  cream  raisers  or  separators  that 
gives  it  its  WONDERFUL  SUPERIOR¬ 
ITY  in  quantity  and  quality  ot'produet.  No  others  cun  legally  use  it 
Fend  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Free  to  nil.  Manufactured  by 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 

IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  HARROW - = 

SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS. 

^  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 

HerendeenCo 


Geneva,N.Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  DAIHYMBIUS  yHIEND 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Duality. 

-  -  — - Over  10.000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 

dealers  Indorse  It  in  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Laro.  Meat,  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


patInt  Chilled  Centennial  Swivel  Plow. 

At  the  head  for  No  Dead 

Level  Land  and  Furrows. 

Hillside.  ff ^Lightest 

Draft. 


HADE  BY 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  &.  New  York. 

Send  for  Circulars  and 
Catalogue. 


,MPRbBgs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer.  Wheel  Eco,0"’ 

Single  or  Com¬ 
bined. 


Field  Rollers. 

1  All  sizes  and  weights 
for  one  and  two  horses. 

Matthews’ Seed  Drill 


Perfect  work  whether 
Stony,  sward  or  mellow 

) 


Timo  saved. 
Better  work. 
Quicker  results, 
Seed  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  dropped  at 
(ft  same  time. 


None 
Genuine  but 
those  with  our 
ou  seed- 
cover/4. 


I 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2098.  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  12,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


[Entered  According  to  Act  of  Congress  in  the  Year  1890,  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 


Luther  Burbank— an  excellent  like¬ 
ness  of  whom  is  presented  to  our  readers  at 
Fig.  66,  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Lancaster, 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  on  March  7, 
1849.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1875 — when  a  little  over  26 
years  old — moved  to  California  and  settled 
at  Santa  Rosa,  in  Sonoma  County,  60  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco.  Having  been  from 
his  early  years  a  great  lover  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  he  bought  a  tract  of  land,  and 
started  in  the  nursery  business.  He  also 
began  a  series  of  experiments  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  floriculture  and  pomology,  and  so 
deeply  interested  did  he  become  in  these 
that,  about  two  years  ago,  he  sold  the  com¬ 
mercial  part  of  his  business  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  attend  more  closely  to  his 
cherished  experiments.  He  still  retains  42 
acres,  mostly  devoted  to  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  this  area  12  acres  of  rich,  black 
alluvial  soil  16  feet  deep  are  situated  in 
the  town  of  Santa  Rosa.  Ten  acres  of  sea- 
sand  at  Sebastopol,  eight  miles  west  of  that 
place,  give,  he  finds,  the  best  results  in 
comparing  and  testing  new  plants.  The 
rest  of  the  land  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay — mostly  sand — which  he  finds  very 
suitable  for  testing  fruits. 

Mr.  Burbank  writes  us  that  the  results 
of  some  of  his  experiments  are  as  surpris¬ 
ing  to  himself  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
to  others ;  but  just  at  present  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  them  known.  So  short  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  he  disposed  of  the 
nursery  department  and  had  ample  time  to 
devote  to  his  experimental  work  that  but 
few  things  are  as  yet  sufficiently  well  ad¬ 
vanced  to  justify  public  mention.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  26,000  seedling  roses 
which  bloomed  on  his  place  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1889,  is  a  very  fine  new 
evergreen,  ever-blooming,  pink  seedling  Tea 
Rose,  a  bush  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig.  68. 
Mr.  Burbank  is  of  opinion  that  this  will 
prove  a  valuable  variety,  though  it  will  be 
some  years  before  it  has  become  fixed. 

At  Fig.  67  is  shown  a  branch  of  the  red- 
fleshed  Japan  plum,  Satsuma,  grown  on  his 
grounds.  This  with  the  new  Burbank 
Plum  he  finds  very  valuable  and  popular 
everywhere.  His  crosses  between  the  peach 
and  apricot  and  Japan  plums  have  curious 
leaves  and  growths,  but  are  not  yet  old 
enough  to  bear. 

After  repeated  experiments  Mr.  Burbank 
had  almost  concluded  that  the  common 
garden  beau  would  not  cross  with  the 
Lima  ;  but  at  last  success  crowned  his 
efforts,  and  he  obtained  a  pod  of  four  beans 
by  fertilizing  the  old  Horticultural  pole 
bean  with  Lima  pollen,  though  the  form 
and  color  of  the  variety  were  not  changed. 
When  the  cotyledons  appeared,  however, 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  upper 
end  of  each  of  the  beans  bore  the  markings 
characteristic  of  Lima  beaus,  while  the 
lower  parts  had  the  peculiar  markings  of 
the  Horticultural  pole.  The  edges  of  the 
divisions,  like  those  of  uncongenial  grafts 
in  trees,  were  rough  and  serrated.  As  the 
plants  grew  they  were  naturally  watched 
with  great  interest.  After  a  week  or  more, 
the  separation  1  ecame  complete,  the  upper 
or  Lima  parts  dropping  off,  the  plants 
bearing  the  usual  form  of  Horticultural 
poles. 

Among  the  curiosities  in  his  grouuds  are 
white  beans  which  almost  invariably  pro¬ 
duce  black  ones,  and  vice  versa.  From  a 


cross  of  two  varieties  of  average  growth, 
some  produced  vines  20  feet  or  more  in 
hight ;  while  others  in  the  same  lot,  were 
so  dwarfed  that  all  the  pods  had  to  grow 
horizontally,  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
pierced  the  ground.  From  seed  of  the 
Juglans  rupestris  fertilized  with  Juglans 
regia  pollen,  he  has  obtained  a  walnut  with 
sweet-scented  leaves  a  yard  long,  having  a 
rapid  growth  surpassing  that  of  any  other 
known  variety  of  walnut.  From  present 
indications,  it  seems  quite  likely  that  fur¬ 
ther  developments  of  Mr.  Burbank’s  experi¬ 
ments  will  greatly  interest  and  benefit 
both  the  amateur  and  professional  florists, 


horticulturists  and  pomologists  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  and  not  improbably  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  also. 


MOUNTAIN  FLEECE. 


(POLYGONUM  AMPLEXICAULE.  VAR.  OXY- 
GONUM.) 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

This  is  a  hardy, [herbaceous  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  of 
recent  introduction  to  our  gardens.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  buckwheat  family  of  plants,  is 
of  vigorous  and  bushy  to  spreading  growth, 
and  in  October  bears  a  great  profusion  of 
fragrant  white  flowers.  I  have  grown  it 
continuously  for  nine  years,  and  the  longer 
I  have  it  the  better  I  like  it.  The  roots  are 
perfectly  hardy  on  Long  Island,  and  I 
found  them  to  be  hardy  at  Boston ;  but  I 
should  advise  to  protect  them  where  the  win¬ 
ters  are  severe. 


When  well  established  they  grow  vigor¬ 
ously  and  about  three  feet  high,  and  the 
stems  are  quite  branchy.  Like  most  peren¬ 
nials  of  its  race,  it  spreads  a  little  at  the 
root,  but  never  gets  beyond  control,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  so  far  as  P.  cuspidatum,  another 
handsome  but  gigantic  species.  During 
the  season  of  rose  bugs  (June)  these  insects 
prey  upon  its  leaves  so  much  as  almost  to 
skeletonize  them,  but  of  course  this  is  the 
case  only  where  rose  bugs  prevail  in  mil¬ 
lions,  as  they  annually  do  in  this  vicinity. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  rose  bugs  have 
a  special  fondness  for  fragrant  flowers  and 
plants  that  bear  fragrant  blossoms. 


About  the  middle  of  September  some  of 
the  blossoms  may  begin  to  open,  but  it 
is  usually  the  end  of  the  month  before 
many  of  them  are  expanded,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October  before  they  are  in  their  best 
state,  and  they  last  in  bloom  into  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  while 
it  is  a  desirable  plant  for  places  safe  from 
frost  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October  it  is 
not  a  suitable  plant  for  localities  subject  to 
early  frosts,  for  a  sharp  frost  injures  the 
flowers  and  leaves.  In  order  to  hasten  it 
into  bloom,  also  to  facilitate  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  it  when  it  is  in  bloom,  it  is  well  to 
grow  it  in  a  well-sheltered  and  warm,  sunny 
exposure.  I  grow  a  lot  of  it  in  pots  for 
bloom  in  early  September,  and  they  come 
in  at  this  season  without  any  forcing.  And 
I  make  provision,  if  need  be,  to  protect 
those  in  the  open  garden  in  the  same  way 
as  I  do  for  chrysanthemums.  Very  easily 
propagated  oy  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
or  stems  at  any  time,  or  division  of  the 
root.  The  plain  Polygonum  amplexicaule 


is  red-flowered.  I  used  to  grow  it,  too,  but 
it  isn’t  nearly  as  desirable  as  is  the  white- 
flowered  variety. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LARGE  ROSES. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  says,  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  March,  speaking  of 
roses :  “  After  we  have  produced  it,  we 
find  that  the  biggest  rose  even,  is  not  the 
most  precious ;  and  lovely  as  woman  is,  we 
instinctively  put  a  limit  to  her  size” 

,  While  1  would  scarcely  dare  to  measure 
swords  or  pens  with  the  inimitable  author 
of  “My  Summer  in  a  Garden,”  and  while  I 
am  quite  sure  that  I  agree  with  him  in  the 
concluding  clause  of  this  mot,  I  cannot 
resist  the  inclination  to  say  a  word  as  to  his 
opinion  concerning  roses.  I  know  Mr. 
Warner  not  only  as  the  author  of  “Being 
A  Boy,”  “  Their  Pilgrimage,”  and  “  Back¬ 
log  Studies,”  but  also  as  a  former  member 
of  the  Park  Commission  of  the  city  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  In  that  capacity  he  had  not 
a  little  to  do  wich  some  very  excellent  and 
practical  work  in  a  horticultural  way,  and 
showed  himself  to  be  all  that  his  readers 
and  admirers  consider  him.  There  are 
roses  in  the  Hartford  parks,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Courant,  and— in 
the  June-time, — on  the  editor’s  desk.  These 
roses  Mr.  Warner  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with,  and  in  this  respect  could  be  cited  as 
an  authority  without  exaggeration.  In¬ 
deed,  I  am  confident  that  if  one  were  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  do  it,  he  could  write  a 
“  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,”  that  would  stand 
as  a  text-book.  Recognizing  these  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  believing  in  the  man,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  sins  against  light. 

I  beg  to  differ.  I  like  “big  roses,”  and 
moreover,  have  a  liking  for  the  “  biggest 
rose.”  More  than  this,  I  think  that  it  is 
the  “  most  precious.”  Small  roses  are  nice, 
and  medium-sized  roses  are  justly  celebrat¬ 
ed,  but  commend  for  me  the  large  rose.  What 
can  be  superior  ?  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  always  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  roses  and  though  distinguished  for 
hardiness  and  beauty,  a  favorable  point 
among  their  characteristics  is  that  many 
of  them  are  of  immense  size.  The  ever- 
blooming  have  their  thousands  of  admirers 
also,  but  it  is  the  large  variety  that  gains 
the  most  lavish  admiration.  Perhaps  the 
Moss  and  climbers  are  exceptions,  and — 
perhaps  not. 

Let  me  illustrate  : — From  among  the  more 
than  30  seedsmen’s  catalogues  that  have 
come  to  me,  I  select  the  catalogue  of  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  seedsman,  as  being  the  least  exag¬ 
gerative  in  the  introduction  of  roses.  Instead 
of  99  “novelties”  he  offers  only  nine,  but 
these  are  the  cream  of  the  newer  sorts,  and 
are  named  in  all  of  the  catalogues  as  the 
choicest.  Of  these  seven  are  large, and  those 
seven  are  the  favorites  universally. 

Papa  Gontier  heads  the  list,  fine  of  foli¬ 
age,  exceedingly  free-blooming,  very  sweet, 
handsome  and  striking.  On  all  sides,  it  is 
regarded  as  the  best,  after  having  been 
thoroughly  tested.  And  why  ?  Not  be¬ 
cause  of  its  thick,  broad  petals  of  dark 
crimson,  but  because  of  its  having  such 
extra  large  buds ;  for  this  reason  it  has  its 
legion  of  lovers. 

Madame  Etienne,  a  beautiful  new  and 
distinct  pink  variety,  with  petals  beautiful 
ly  recurving,  resembling  a  camellia,  has  a 
heavy  texture,  is  a  strong  and  free  grower, 
and  is  a  wonderfully  healthy  and  contin 
uous  grower  and  bloomer.  But  its  chief 
excellence  is  found  in  its  having  extra-large, 
full  flowers,  deliciously  sweet. 

Princess  De  Sagan,  a  French  variety,  is 
noted  for  its  lovely  buds,  its  quick  and 
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abundant  bloom,  and  its  profusion ;  but  who 
that  has  seen  it  has  not  wished — only  wished 
— that  the  flowers  were  larger?  The  same 
may  be  asked  concerning  SusanneBlanchet, 
perfection  in  color  and  shape,  very  delic¬ 
iously  perfumed,  but  not  of  largest  size. 

Pierre  Guillot,  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
constant,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
valuable,  is  of  a  bright  dazzling  crimson, 
passing  to  brilliant  carmine,  and  has  flowers 
that  are  immense,  very  double  and  full,  and 
highly  scented. 

La  France  I  Who  does  not  fancy  that 
constant-blooming  Hybrid  Tea  ?  What 
is  prettier  than  its  lovely  shade  of  peach 
bloom,  and  what  rose  is  there  that  blooms 
so  sweetly,  so  continuously,  so  freely?  Who 
would  idolize  it  were  it  small  ?  Who  does 
not  idolize  it  because  its  buds  and 
flowers  are  immense  globes  of  beauty  ? 

Perle  DesJardins  is  another  favorite  be¬ 
cause  of  its  size.  It  is  the  finest  yellow 
rose  ever  introduced,  and  constantly  grows 
in  favor  as  its  merits  become  better  known. 
Nothing  is  more  magnificent  than  its  large, 
solid  golden  bud,  unless  it  be  the  flower  it¬ 
self  when  fully  expanded. 

It  may  be  argu  ed  that  color  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  no  one  will 
say  so  if  that  peerless  white  rose,  the  Bride, 
be  thought  of.  Appropriately  named,  if 
ever  an  appropriate  name  was  given  to  a 
rose,  its  fine,  large,  pointed  buds  are  curved 
backward  slightly,  giving  it  a  very  chaste 
and  elegant  appearance. 

Another  example  is  afforded  by  the  new 
American  Beauty,  a  seedling 
which  originated  in  the  celebrated 
Newport  grounds  of  George  Ban¬ 
croft,  the  historian.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  a  rose  of  large, 
size,  having  the  ever-blooming 
qualities  of  the  Tea  rose,  with  the 
delicious  perfume  of  the  Moss  or 
Damask  rose,  has  been  brought 
out.  Its  deep  and  brilliant  pink 
shaded  toward  the  center  with 
rich  carmine,  will  win  for  it  much 
admiration  which  would  not  be 
given  were  it  small. 

Mr.  Warner  may  think  differ¬ 
ently,  and  may  be  in  love  with 
the  Fairy  and  other  small- 
flowered  varieties,  but  if  one 
were  to  ask  me  what  roses  to 
plant  in  order  to  get  the  best 
of  satisfaction  and  the  most 
unalloyed  pleasure,  I  should 
recommend  the  large  flowering. 
Perhaps  I  am  undnly  preju¬ 
diced,  but  I  believe  that  the 
consensus  of  opinion  is  opposed  y 
to  Mr.  Warner’s  ideas. 

FLORA 


FRUITS  FOR  THE  HOME. 


( Concluded  jrom  Last  Week.) 


CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 


Is  your  locality  a  good  one  for  fruit¬ 
growing  ?  It  is  claimed  by  those  well  in  • 
formed  that  Western  New  York  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  regions  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  Those  who  live  in  Michi¬ 
gan  think  that  they  have  the  best  fruit 
lands  on  the  globe,  and  the  people  of  many 
other  States  hold  the  same  opinion  regard¬ 
ing  their  localities.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  we  in  New  York  are  greatly 
favored  in  this  respect ;  hence  the  lack  of 
wisdom  in  any  person  who  lives  in  this 
favored  locality  in  not  having  a  good  supply 
of  the  products  that  can  be  so  bountifully 
provided  at  so  little  cost. 

If  you  conclude  to  make  a  fruit  garden  or 
plant  an  orchard,  do  not  do  so  until  you 
have  fully  counted  the  cost  and  made  up 
your  mind  to  plant  it  in  the  best  manner, 
after  the  most  careful  preparation,  and  to 
take  the  best  possible  care  of  it  forever 
after.  Of  all  unprofitable  things  few  are 
so  unprofitable  as  a  fruit  garden  poorly 
managed — one  in  which  the  weeds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  as  high  as  a  man’s  head, 
which  is  never  pruned,  never  enriched. 
Such  a  fruit  garden  will  never  pay.  You 
should  look  for  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  fruit-growing,  read  books  and 
papers  devoted  to  the  subject,  or  get  advice 
from  practical  fruit-growers  by  visiting 
their  grounds.  You  are  aware  that  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  that  those 
breeds  that  were  grown  when  you  were  a 
boy  would  not  now  be  considered  profitable 
to  keep  on  your  farm.  Are  you  aware  that 
the  different  species  of  fruits  have  been 
equally  improved,  and  that  the  grapes, 
berries,  apples  and  pears  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  profitable  when  you  were  a  boy 


would  no  longer  be  grown  by  a  well-in¬ 
formed  fruit-grower?  In  early  days  the 
grapes  ripened  too  late :  there  were  no  early 
varieties.  We  now  have  varieties  ripening 
a  month  earlier  than  in  past  years.  The 
improved  raspberry  is  as  great  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  wild  raspberry  as  the  Jersey  is 
on  the  scrub  cow  of  past  years. 

Learn  how  to  train  the  different  fruits  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  Your  rows  of 
black  and  red  raspberries  and  blackberries 
should  be  trimmed  back  with  a  long  pair 
of  hedging  shears,  something  as  you  would 
trim  back  a  hedge.  This  cutting  should  be 
done  on  the  new  succulent  shoots  in  June 
and  again  on  the  sprawling  canes  in  the 
winter  after  the  growth  has  been  made. 
This  induces  the  plants  to  form  a  hedge¬ 
like  growth,  low  and  compact,  taking  up 
much  less  room  than  they  would  ordinari¬ 
ly,  and  affording  additional  attractiveness. 
Few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  a  row 
of  raspberries  thus  pruned.  In  blossom, 
they  attract  thousands  of  bees ;  later  the 
berries  turn  to  bright  crimson,  almost 
as  beautiful  as  the  roses ;  later  they 
gradually  darken,  at  which  time  there 
is  a  combination  of  all  colors.  The 
rows  of  grapes  may  be  trained  on  a  low 
wire,  not  over  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
permitted  to  trail  over  toward  the  ground, 
also  forming  a  hedge-like  row  which  is 
very  attractive  and  desirable  for  the  fruit ; 
or  they  can  be  trained  to  stakes  or  to  a 
higher  trellis  in  any  of  which  positions 
they  are  remarkably  attractive  in  foliage 


and  fruit.  The  peach  trees  should  be  cut 
back  at  the  tips  (the  past  season’s  growth) 
every  year,  if  desired  to  be  kept  in  round, 
compact  heads,  which  are  quite  attractive ; 
otherwise  they  make  a  long,  scrambling 
growth  of  branches,  which  is  not  desir¬ 
able.  A  very  little  attention  in  pruning 
will  make  an  acre  of  fruit  garden  one  of 
the  most  attractive  places  on  the  farm.  A 
man  can  prune  an  acre  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  at  the  proper  season,  in  a  few 
hours.  The  work  is  rapidly  done.  One 
day  each  year  should  suffice  for  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  the  one-acre  garden. 

“How  shall  we  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm  ?  ”  is  a  question  that  is  often  asked.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  leave 
farms  when  they  fiud  few  things  there  to 
attract  them.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
tend  to  tie  the  young  people  to  the  farm 
more  than  a  bountiful  supply  of  fruits  at 
all  seasons.  If  this,  in  connection  with 
making  the  home  bright,  cheerful  and 
happy,  will  not  keep  them  there,  better  let 
them  go ;  for  their  desire  to  leave  indicates 
that  they  are  by  nature  better  calculated 
for  some  other  position  in  life.  I  do  not 
claim  any  special  grandeur  for  my  home, 
and  yet  my  children  are  attached  to  it. 
During  the  past  winter  we  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  city ;  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
home,  and  the  young  people  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  remarkably  well  for  a  time,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  week  they  inquired  when  we 
were  going  back  to  the  farm,  and  from 
that  time  onward  were  very  impatient  to 
get  back  to  the  place  where  they  had  spent  so 
many  happy  hours.  We  tried  in  every  way 
to  make  them  happy  and  contented  in  the 
city :  they  went  to  places  of  amusement, 
visited  their  young  friends  in  their  city 
homes,  had  everything,  apparently,  that 
their  hearts  could  desire,  and  still  they 
longed  for  the  old  farm,  even  in  the  winter 
when  it  was  least  attractive. 

Washington  Irving,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  American  writers,  has  painted  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  a  rural  home.  He  was  in¬ 


vited  by  a  young  married  man  to  take  din¬ 
ner  at  his  home,  unexpectedly  to  the  young 
man’s  wife.  Arriving  at  the  home,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  bride  dressed  in 
white,  picking  berries  in  the  garden.  Un¬ 
observed  by  her,  they  entered  the  house, 
and  soon  the  bride  appeared  with  a  dish  of 
dainty  berries  as  beautiful  as  her  rosy  lips 
and  cheeks.  When  the  table  was  spread,  a 
dainty  dish  of  red  and  golden  raspberries 
was  placed  opposite  each  plate ;  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  the  great  author,  in 
speaking  of  the  brightness  and  happiness 
of  this  home,  should  dwell  with  so  much 
interest  upon  the  fruits  that  the  young 
bride  had  gathered,  and  that  the  husband 
had  planted  and  protected.  Could  these 
berries  have  been  purchased  at  the  city 
grocery  more  cheaply  ?  Alas  !  had  they 
been  thus  purchased  the  great  Irving  would 
not  have  deemed  them  worthy  of  a  second 
thought.  Are  there  not  both  poetry  and 
common  sense  in  this  suggestion  ? 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


R.  N.-Y. — What  Mr.  Green  says  about 
the  increased  value  which  a  bountiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  fruits  gives  to  any  farm  is  very  true. 
Even  the  purchasers  who  would  be  most 
careless  in  supplying  a  fruit  garden  for 
themselves  always  look  for  one  when  they 
talk  of  buying  a  home.  The  value  of  fruits 
as  food  can  hardly  be  estimated.  Chemical 
analysis  indicates  that  they  are  largely 
water,  and  yet  every  fruit  farmer  knows 


that  when  fruits  are  supplied  in  abundance, 
the  billformeats  and  other  so  called  “solid” 
foods  is  at  once  reduced. 


ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 


CHARLES  W.  GARFIELD. 


I  HAVE  just  been  invited  to  prepare  an 
article  on  the  culture  of  asparagus  for 
the  next  volume  of  our  horticultural  so¬ 
ciety,  and,  in  running  over  my  gathered 
scraps  on  the  subject,  find  the  following 
note  which  closes  an  article  written  for  the 
R.  N.-Y.  by  a  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  correspon¬ 
dent  about  six  years  ago : 

“The  probability  is  that  Mr.  Garfield 
will,  after  a  year  or  two,  find  his  crop 
yields  thin,  spindling,  grass-like  stalks  in¬ 
stead  of  stems  as  thick,  at  least,  as  his 
finger.  His  asparagus  will  probably  grow 
well  at  first,  and  he  will  imagine  he  has 
beaten  the.  books ;  but  in  the  end  he  will 
find  he  has  beaten  himself ;  and  will  find, 
when  too  late,  that  he  had  better  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  books  notwithstanding  what  he 
denominates  their  ‘  fussiness.’  ” 

This  item  of  criticism  was  made  upon 
reading  an  article  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Rural  on  how  I  planted  my  asparagus 
bed.  I  cannot  recall  what  I  wrote ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  communication  was  that  writ¬ 
ers  on  asparagus  culture  had  made  too 
“  tough  a  job  ”  of  putting  down  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed ;  and  that  I  had  ignored  the  “fussi¬ 
ness  of  the  books,”  taken  good  corn  land 
with  a  dressing  of  twelve  cords  of  rotted 
manure  and  10  cords  of  cow  dung  per  acre, 
and  planted  my  roots  confidently  expecting 
fair  results. 

I  did  not  answer  my  critic  because  a  fel¬ 
low’s  backsight  is  a  heap  better  than  his 
foresight,  and  evidently  he  had  the  advan¬ 
tage.  I  should  have  entirely  forgotten  to 
vindicate  myself  had  I  not,  a  few  moments 
ago,  found  the  little  newspaper  scrap. 

Pardon  me  for  narrating  in  a  few  words 


the  results  of  years  of  experience  with  my 
acre-bed  of  asparagus.  It  is  the  logic  of 
events,  not  like  the  other,  a  hypothetical 
forecast.  It  was  planted  four  feet  by  three, 
and  I  began  cutting  two  years  from  the  day 
it  was  planted  out.  It  has  furnished  an 
average  of  400  dozen  bunches  per  year  of  a 
very  excellent  product.  I  have  marketed  a 
great  many  bunches  in  which  the  stalks 
overran  the  regulation  size,  and  spindling 
shoots  are  unknown.  A  knife  is  never  em¬ 
ployed  in  gathering  the  product,  so  that  not 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  the  stems  need  be 
wasted  by  the  consumer,  and  the  quality 
of  the  product  is  the  very  best.  I  have 
given  a  dressing  of  the  best  quality  of  dung 
biennially  and  have  not  abused  the  plants 
by  late  picking. 

By  waiting  the  six  years,  it  seems  to  me  I 
may  not  be  criticised  for  saying  that  the 
preparation  of  my  kind  of  soil — sandy  loam, 
—for  a  Timothy  seeding  is  good  enough  for 
asparagus.  The  plants  are  not  as  deep 
feeders  as  any  of  the  grains  and  grasses, 
but  they  are  gross  feeders  within  their  own 
jurisdiction.  A  liberal  supply  of  available 
plant  food  on  the  surface  and  worked  in 
above  the  crowns  of  the  plants  will  get 
where  it  is  needed,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
use  unfermented  dung  for  the  purpose. 
The  elaborate  preparation  of  soil  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet,  as  recommended  by  many 
of  the  writers  upon  asparagus  culture,  is 
entirely  unnecessary  on  a  soil  well  suited 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  very  best 
quality  of  product  in  finest  form, 
and  abundant  quantity  can  be  se¬ 
cured  without  it.  This  is  said  after 
taking  a  squint  backward  over  the 
six  years  of  my  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  a  very  early  day 
in  my  career  I  put  down  a  garden 
bed  of  asparagus  after  the  most 
approved  plan  of  deep  trenching 
and  heavy  manuring.  Years  later 
I  assisted  in  planting  a  bed  of 
larger  proportions  at  our  agricul¬ 
tural  college.  I  have  grown  a 
larger,  finer  product  by  my  field 
culture  than  by  the  more  elabor¬ 
ate  processes. 

One  difficulty  that  has  shortened 
my  income  each  year  I  hope  to 
overcome  the  coming  spriug.  My 
soil  is  early  and  I  have  lost  two  or 
three  full  pickings  from  frosts 
every  season.  I  have  during  this 
winter  spread  a  covering  of  long 
manure  over  the  field.  We  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  rain  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  has  been  well 
washed  into  the  soil.  The  strawy 
portion  I  shall  leave  between  the 
rows  and  as  the  buds  peep  above 
the  surface,  I  can,  upon  a  sud¬ 
den  depression  in  temperature,  draw  it 
over  them  as  a  protecting  mantle,  above 
the  plants.  The  work  on  the  acre  can  be 
done  each  time  for  15  cents  and  may  save 
as  many  dollars’  worth  of  marketable  pro¬ 
duct.  One  other  trial  which  I  have  not 
surmounted  yet,  is  the  destruction  of  a 
picking  by  blowing  sand  ;  a  rapid  wind  will 
drive  particles  of  sand  through  the  epider¬ 
mis  of  the  shoots,  and  check  the  growth  on 
that  side,  producing  quantities  of  crooked, 
gnarled  sprouts  entirely  worthless  for  the 
market.  These  winds,  in  April,  are  usually 
from  the  southwest,  and  had  I  dreamed  of 
the  damage  they  could  do,  a  protected  loca¬ 
tion  might  have  been  chosen  ;  but  as  an  as¬ 
paragus  bed  is  put  down  for  a  life-time  it 
looks  as  if  a  remedy  now  was  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  change  of  base.  There  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  any  farmer  who  has  not  the  luxury 
of  an  asparagus  bed.  It  is  cheaply  made, 
occupies  little  land,  may  be  utilized  as  an 
ornamental  feature  of  the  premises,  adds 
greatly  to  a  good  living  and  one  planting 
for  each  generation  will  fill  the  bill. 

Kent  County,  Mich. 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS. 

XI. 

“  II oq  and  hominy coffee ;  tobacco: 
“  dipping ;  ”  mountaineer  manners ; 
native  complacency. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

The  food  supply  of  the  natives  seemed 
from  what  testimony  I  could  obtain,  to 
comprehend  chiefly,  corn-bread,  hog-meat 
and  what  went  for  coffee,  of  which  they  are 
inordinately  fond.  Added  to  these  are  oc¬ 
casional  rations  of  chicken,  which  they  kill 
at  most  tender  ages,  trout  from  the 
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streams,  some  game,  milk  a  part  of  the 
year  and  a  few  vegetables  and  berries. 
They  only  raise  “field  corn,”  having  little 
knowledge  of  our  delicious  sweet  corn  for 
the  table.  In  short,  their  idea  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  simply  corn,  from  which,  in  the  har¬ 
vest  season,  they  strip  off  the  leaves,  and  the 
stalk  is  left  standing,  as  being  worthless 
for  fodder.  What  grows  in  the  woods 
forms  the  chief  pasturage  for  cattle.  Where 
Northern  men  have  put  their  fields  into 
grass  the  yield  is  abundant,  and  the  whole 
region,  if  properly  tilled  and  managed, 
would  afford  excellent  grazing.  There  are 
thermal  belts  wherein  luscious  fruits  can  be 
grown,  but  outside  of  these  belts  late  frosts 
are  apt  to  injure  both  fruits  and  early  vege¬ 
tables. 

From  the  garden  whe-e  we  lived  we  had 
very  fine  potatoes,  cauliflower,  peas,  toma¬ 
toes,  corn,  cucumbers,  cress,  lettuce  and 
cabbage  in  abundance.  Frequent  showers 
kept  everything  green  and  growing  and 
made  the  curing  of  hay  difficult.  Water¬ 
melons  were  brought  to  the  town  from  the 
“  low  country  ” — one  man  brought  a  wagon¬ 
load  from  50  miles  away,  and  sold  the  mel¬ 
ons  for  prices  ranging  from  25  to  35  cents 
each.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day  is  the  aver¬ 
age  wage  of  a  farm  laborer  at  Highlands— 
he  boards  himself — and  this  is  a  large  in¬ 
crease  on  what  he  received  a  few  years  ago. 
The  town,  for  many  miles  around,  forms  a 
market  for  both  labor  and  produce,  and 
every  man  of  energy,  from  the  North  or 
West,  who  settles  in  the  mountains,  is  in 
more  than  one  way 
a  valuable  mission¬ 
ary.  The  poverty  of 
the  mountaineers 
is  always  unneces¬ 
sarily  increased  by 
their  complete  lack 
of  thrift.  In  the 
fall  they  will  sell 
their  corn  very 
close,  say,  for  50 
cents  per  bushel, 
and  before  the 
winter  is  over  be 
obliged  to  buy  corn 
for  which  they 
must  pay  one  dol¬ 
lar.  They  contract 
debts  at  the  stores 
in  the  summer, 
which  often  swal 
low  up  the  proceeds 
of  the  corn  crop ; 
and  so  it  goes  on 
from  year  to  year 
without  any  head¬ 
way  having  been 
made. 

Coffee  is  always 
expensive,  and 
when  it  cannot  be 
had,  various  substi¬ 
tutes  are  made  use 
of  —  dried  and 
ground  chestnuts, 
also  dried  and 
parched  yams.  But 
“store”  coffee  is 
bought  if  possible, 
for  the  childreu  as 
well  as  adults  drink 
it.  Tobacco,  too,  is 
a  necessity,  and  if  the  children  are  particu¬ 
larly  delicate,  they  begin  to  use  tobacco 
early.  The  women  often  at  15  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  the  men,  use  tobacco,  and  the 
former  have  a  habit  of  filling  the  soft, 
chewed-up  end  of  a  short  stick  with  ground 
tobacco  (snuff)  and  smearing  the  inside  of 
the  mouth  with  it.  This  is  called  “  dip¬ 
ping,”  the  stick  taking  the  place  of  the 
tobacco  quid.  It  is  sometimes  a  little 
startling  to  see  a  fairly  tidy  and  decent- 
looking  girl  squirting  tobacco  juice  from 
her  mouth  (the  teeth  disappear  early),  but, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  she 
would  be  very  foolish  to  forego  a  “  pleas- 
ure,”  which  all  about  her  enjoy,  and,  more¬ 
over  the  use  of  it  herself,  makes  her,  like  all 
tobacco  users,  dead  to  the  disgusting  out¬ 
come  of  the  vice, 

I  saw  a  good  many  mountain  men  from 
time  to  time,  and  always  in  passing  re¬ 
ceived  a  respectful  salute— a  touch  of  the 
hat,  and  a  “ good-morniu’ ”  or  “good- 
evenin’,”  if  then  afternoon.  I  never  heard 
any  dialect  at  all  approaching  that  which 
Craddock  (Miss  Murfree)  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  her  characters.  A  mountaineer 
would  say  :  “Logs  air  easier  drug  when 
they’re  skun  ” — instead  of  “  Logs  are  easier 
hauled  when  the  bark  is  off  ’’—and  be  guilty, 
with  every  breath,  of  speaking  ungrammat¬ 
ically,  as  he  knows  nothing  of  grammar. 
What  value  they  place  upon  education  was 
fairly  illustrated  by  “  Old  Picklesinner,”  a 


famous  hunter,  when  he  said :  “  Why,  my 
children  will  all  git  married,  and  then  the 
eddication  will  all  be  wasted.” 

The  mountaineers  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
placing  the  accent  on  the  final  syllable  of 
words  ending  in  merit,  which  is  made  use  of 
by  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  in  his  stories 
of  Southern  life.  In  speaking  to  their 
horses  or  oxen  (they  saddle  and  ride  the 
latter  the  same  as  they  do  the  former)  in¬ 
stead  of  saying  :  “  Stand  still,  there  1  ”  or 
“  Be  quiet !  ” — they  cry  out  with  vehem¬ 
ence,  “Look  at  him!”  or  “Watch  his 
movements  1  ”  A  horse  that  is  fleet  of 
foot  is  “soon-footed”  and  the  smartest  horse 
of  a  team,  is  the  “sooner”  horse.  A 
“sooner  man”  is  one  quick  and  deft,  and 
an  early  comer, is  a  “soon-comer.”  From 
this  use  of  soon  by  the  mountaineers,  prob¬ 
ably  originated  the  term  “  sooners”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  earliest  of  the  Oklahoma  set¬ 
tlers.  ‘  ‘He  happened  to  a  accident,”  is  their 
way  of  saying  that  he  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent.  The  mountaineers  walk  rapidly,  al¬ 
though  their  movements  appear  slow,  but 
with  heads  bent  well  forward  they  get  oyer 
the  ground  with  a  long,  lope-like  gait,  that 
a  low-country  man  would  And  it  hard  to 
keep  up  with. 

A  young  Northern  woman,  who  for  years 
has  been  familiar  with  the  mountain  life, 
told  me  that  upon  one  occasion,  when 
obliged  to  stop  over-night  in  a  cabin,  she 
was  “  entertained  ”  by  the  method  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  mountaineer  mother  in  govern¬ 
ing  the  youngsters.  In  the  mild,  unemo¬ 


tional  tone  peculiar  to  the  mountaineers 
she  said  to  one  child:  “If  yer  do  that 
agin,  I  will  cut  yer  throat.”  Again,  “If 
yer  cry  any  more,  I  will  kill  yer  and  still 
another  time:  “If  yer  don’t  do  that,  I’ll 
put  yer  inter  a  box  with  a  rattlesnake.” 

The  children,  as  a  matter  of  course,  used 
to  such  idle  threats,  gave  them  no  heed — so 
common-place  can  even  such  frightful 
words  become  to  their  ears.  The  women 
have  no  regular  method  in  work,  doing 
their  washing  any  day  when  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  mixing  up  a  batch  of  hot 
bread  for  each  meal.  Some  of  the  men  have 
a  fondness  for  the  fiddle,  but  their  perfor¬ 
mances  thereon  indicate  nothing  more  than 
a  loafing  pastime.  I  have  been  in  church 
made  up  largely  of  mountaineers,  when  the 
hymns  read  off  :  “  Oh,  Happy  Day,  etc.,” 
and  “  When  I  Can  Read  my  Title  Clear,” 
were  sung  but  by  one  man,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  showing  no  disposition  to  “join  in.” 
They  all  listened  attentively  to.the  Baptist 
preacher,  who  addressed  us  so  many  times 
as  a  "death-bound  congregation,”  that  I 
turned  repeatedly  to  look  at  the  laddie’s 
fresh  and  nappy  face,  to  make  sure  that  I 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  They 
came  to  church  in  various  ways, — on  horse¬ 
back,  on  foot,  in  lumber  wagons  filled  with 
chairs,  bringing  the  babies  and  lunch 
baskets  along,  and  making  a  full  day  of  it 
with  morning  and  afternoon  services. 
They  are  ingenious  in  loading  a  horse,  and 
to  see  chickens  on  horseback  is  a  curious 
sight.  The  feet  of  the  chickens  are  tied 
together,  a  dozen  or  two  in  a  bunch,  and 
the  bunches  are  then  suspended  from  the 
saddle  at  each  side  of  the  horse,  where 
they  hang  heads  downward,  looking  scared 
ana  uncomfortable. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


rEvery  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question,  please  see  if  it 
is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put 
questions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 


SOILING  CROPS. 

Several  Subscribers.— Tell  us  about  soil¬ 
ing  cattle,  what  crops  to  grow,  when  to 
cut,  how  to  feed,  etc. 

Ans. — Mr.  Frank  E.  Emery  of  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  gives  us  the  following 
information.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  others. 

“On  the  silbject  of  soiling  cattle  I  must 
claim  to  be  a  novice.  My  experience  in 
that  line  of  feeding  promises  to  be 
richer  in  each  succeeding  year,  for  I 
believe  in  the  system  and  expect  to  prac¬ 
tice  it.  It  has  been  one  of  my  duties  to 
provide  the  food  for  the  young  animals  in 
the  test  of  dairy  breeds  begun  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  early  last  spring.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  feeding  we  had  roots  raised  in  1888. 
These  were  the  first  green  food  and  were 
fed  until  the  earliest  crop  was  ready,  on 
May  10th.  From  a  recent  bulletin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  calendar  showing  the  succession  in 
feeding,  is  taken : 


Roots  to  May  10. 

Alfalfa  to  June  13. 

Spring  sown  rye  to  July  5. 

2d  crop.— Alfalfa  to  July  5-25. 

Oats  and  peas  to  July  31. 

Maize  to  August  7, 

Oats  and  peas  to  August  10. 

Maize  to  August  17. 

3d  crop. — Alfalfa  to  August  22. 

Maize  to  August  27. 

3d  crop. — Alfalfa  to  August  31. 

Hungarian  Grass  to  Sept,  15. 

*  Maize  to  September  15-October. 

Then  followed  the  fourth  cutting  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  the  last  of  green  foods.  Roots  and 
silage  make  up  the  succulent  from  then  un¬ 
til  green  rye  (fall-sown)  or  Alfalfa  starts 
the  succession  this  coming  spring.  The 
reason  for  thenumerous  changes  from  July 
to  September  was  that  the  maize  was  being 
cut  and  analyzed,  and  unless  it  was  util¬ 
ized  it  would  have  been  wasted.  When 
planning  for  the  crops  some  of  the  animals 
reported  upon  in  the  bulletin  were  expect¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  was  unknown  how  many,  or 
what  their  ages  would  be,  hence  how  large 
the  area  to  plant  for  them  should  be,  could 
only  be  guessed  at.  We  planted  one  acre 
of  spring  rye  and  nearly  three  of  peas  and 
oats  (one  bushel  of  peas  to  two  of  oats). 
The  corn  was  cut  from  the  general  field. 
The  rye  was  sown  first  and  was  followed 
in  succession  by  Hungarian  Grass.  One 
acre  of  peas  and  oats  was  also  followed  by 
Hungarian  Grass.  The  rye  was  sown  first, 
and  a  week  later  one  acre  of  peas  and  oats, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  acres.  Most  of  the 
peas  and  oats  were  not  needed  green  and 
were  cut  for  hay.  They  were  followed  by 
no  succession  crops  as  was  intended,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  more  green  food  in  sight 
than  our  stock  needed  and  other  work  was 
pressing.  The  Alfalfa,  which  was  the 
backbone  of  the  year’s  green  feeding,  was 


all  cut  from  about  IX  acre  besides  making 
over  one  ton  of  hay.  None  of  our  other 
crops  are  large  and  this  one  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  beside  what  may  be  produced 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  give.* *  a  year’s  experience,  so  far 
as  green  food  goes.  One  could  suggest  sev¬ 
eral  articles  to  be  included  with  what  we 
fed,  such  as  clover,  barley  and  Prickly 
Comfrey.  But  modifications  occur  and  one 
needs  experience  to  adjust  the  areas  and 
amount  of  crop  expected  to  the  number  of 
animals.  Our  green  crops  have  been  cut 
one  day  before  they  are  fed.  More  or  less 
hay  and  grain  have  been  fed.  I  would  not 
advise  the  omission  of  some  grain  at  any 
time,  but  hay  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
grain  ration  should  be  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
real  food  material  contained  in  the  other 
feed.  With  good,  green  clover  or  clover 
hay  much  less  is  needed  than  with  green 
rye  or  maize.  The  number  of  acres  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  a  cow  a  year  will  of  course 
vary  largely  with  the  state  of  fertility  to 
which  the  land  can  be  raised.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  are  such  that  I  believe  it  entirely 
within  reason  to  change  the  question  to, 
how  many  cows  can  be  kept  on  an  acre,  or, 
at  least,  how  much  more  than  one  cow?  A 
daily  ration  of  50  pounds  of  corn  silage 
with  11  pounds  of  clover  hay,  two  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  and  five  pounds 
of  wheat  bran  would  make  a  pretty  pass¬ 
able  feed  for  a  1,000  pound  cow.  The 
9 %  tons  of  silage,  or  two  tons  of  clover 

hay  required  for  a 
year  can  be  easily 
grown  on  half  an 
acre.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  little  of  the 
cow’s  product  to 
pay  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the 
cost  of  the  grain 
and  its  manurial 
value.  More  cows 
and  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  crops  than 
in  this  supposed 
case  make  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops  in 
the  soiling  system 
possible  in  order  to 
cover  a  year,  and 
on  account  of  this 
succession  greater 
yields  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  the 
land  longer,  thus 
virtually  increas¬ 
ing  its  capacity  to 
keep  more  than  one 
cow  per  acre. 

Silage  should  be 
included  in  any 
course  of  soiling, 
not  alone  because 
it  is  a  cheap  suc¬ 
culent  food  for  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  because  it 
can  be  fed  at  any 
time  of  the  year 
when  needed,  or  it 
can  be  carried  over 
from  a  year  of 
abundance  to 
one  of  scarcity. 
Maize  that  ripens  in  the  climate  where  it 
is  grown  is  undoubtedly  the  best  crop  for 
silage.  From  five  to  three  acres  and  from 
that  down  to  one  per  cow  ought  to  cover 
the  range  of  area  necessary  to  support  a 
herd  in  this  Empire  State.  Location,  cli¬ 
mate,  fertility  of  his  acres,  and  skill  of  the 
practitioner,  will  determine  at  which  end 
of  the  estimate  each  man  who  soils  will 
find  himself. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  COTTON-SEED 
MEAL,  BRAN  AND  HIGH-GRADE 
FERTILIZERS  FOR  MANURIAL 
PURPOSES. 

T.  F.  P.,  Baltimore,  Md. — I  am  going  to 
plant  melons,  using  a  half  bushel  of  stable 
manure  in  the  hill ;  and  want  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  with  a  fertilizer,  or  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  W ould  it  be  cheaper  and  better  for 
me  to  use  cotton-seed  meal  at  $24  per  ton 
mixed  with  bran  at  $17  instead  of  a  high- 
grade  fertilizer  at  $44  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  per  cent, 
of  the  fertilizing  elements  in  cotton-seed, 
bran  and  Mapes’s  Complete  Manure  for 
Light  Soils : 


Cost. 

Phos. 

per 

let) 

Mtro- 

acid 

Pot¬ 

ton. 

lbs. 

Ken. 

available. 

ash. 

Cotton -seed 

«1  -A) 

7 

3 

2 

Bran 

17 

.83 

3« 

2 

1* 

Mapes’s  Complete 

M.;  44 

2,30., 

5« 

88l 

IL  Bran  we  must  rule  out  as  too  costly.  Its 
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two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  worth  14 
cents,  and  Impound  of  potash,  worth  seven 
cents,  deducted  from  85  cents  leave  63  cents 
as  the  cost  of  2%  pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  25 
cents  per  pound.  In  cotton-seed  meal  if 
we  deduct  from  $1.20  the  value  of  its  phos¬ 
phoric  acid— 21  cents— and  of  its  potash,  11 
cents,  88  cents  are  left  for  the  nitrogen : 
the  latter  therefore  costs  12%  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  complete  manure  if  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  valued  at  the 
same  rates,  the  former  is  worth  61  cents,  the 
latter  36  cents,  leaving  $1.23  as  the  cost  of  5% 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  or  17%  cents  per  pound. 
It  is  seen,  then,  that  asjconcerns  nitrogen,  the 
most  costly  fertilizing  ingredient,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  of  good  quality,  is  the  cheapest 
source  by  far  and  if  its  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  supplemented,  the  former  by  dis¬ 
solved  bone  black  or  the  like,  the  latter  by 
kainit  or  muriate  of  potash,  it  is  evidently 
the  cheapest  of  the  fertilizers,  the  first  cost 
only  considered.  Whether  the  cotton-seed 
meal  alone  or  thus  supplemented,  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  is  another  question.  Mr.  Mapes  in  his 
Complete  Manure,  which  I  have  instanced 
because  it  costs  $44,  furnishes  nitrogen  in 
three  different  states,  viz.,  the  nitric,  the 
ammonic  and  the  organic,  with  the  idea 
that  this  variety  will  be  more  certain  to  do 
the  business  than  one  single  form,  but  the 
nitrogen  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  moist, 
warm  soil  gradually  ceases  to  be  organic 
and  becomes  ammonic  and  nitric  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  do  all  that  nitrogen  can  do.  So  too 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  of  cotton-seed  are  readily 
and  fully  available.  Would  not  the  Ru- 
RAL’s  correspondent  do  himself  and  its 
readers  a  service  by  comparing  together  on 
adjoining  plots  of  land  the  effects  of  the  $44 
high-grade  fertilizer  he  has  in  mind  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  of  the  same  cash 
value  of  cotton-seed  meal,  dissolved  bone 
black  and  muriate  of  potash  ? 

MEANING  OF  TERMS  IN  ANALYSES  OF  FOOD. 

H.  S.  B.,  Ocoee,  Fla. — 1.  What  is  meant 
by  the  terms  "protein,”  “fat,”  “nitrogen- 
free  extract,”  “ash,”  albuminoids,  etc,, 
used  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of 
feed-stuffs  for  horses  and  mules?  2.  What 
is  a  model  analysis  of  hay  with  which  one 
can  compare  analyses  of  the  grasses? 

Ans.— 1.  On  the  basis  of  our  present  form 
of  chemical  analysis,  animal  foods  are  di¬ 
vided  into  albuminoids,  carbohydrates  or 
nitrogen-free  extracts,  fiber,  ash  and  fat. 
The  albuminoids  are  represented  in  animal 
food  by  such  substances  as  curd  of  milk, 
white  of  an  egg,  or  lean  meat.  When  they 
are  spoken  of,  it  is  understood  that  the 
part  of  the  food  is  meant  which  goes  to 
build  up  the  muscles  and  various  working 
tissues  and  membranes,  because  when  an¬ 
alyzed,  it  is  found  that  these  substances  in 
the  food  have  the  same  composition  as  the 
muscles  or  lean  meat  in  the  animal  frame. 
There  are  several  classes  of  these  albumi¬ 
noids,  but  they  are  all  grouped  under  the 
title  of  protein.  The  carbohydrates,  or 
nitrogen-free  extracts,  are  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  nature — as  different  as  butter  or  tallow 
is  from  lean  meat.  In  making  up  the  ani¬ 
mal  frame  the  protein  makes  up  the  solid 
portions  while  the  carbohydrates  supply 
the  fuel.  Id  a  steam  engine  the  bolts, 
rivets,  valves,  etc.,  represent  the  protein, 
while  the  fuel,  which  supplies  the  beat, 
represents  the  carbohydrates.  The  ash  is 
the  portion  of  the  fuel  left  after  burning. 
The  fiber  is  the  indigestible  portion  of  the 
food.  There  need  not  be  any  confusion  ifr 
when  reading  such  analyses,  we  remember 
that  protein  always  means  the  substance 
that  must  be  eaten  to  produce  lean  meat 
or  muscle, and  to  produce  milk  or  wool,  while 
carbohydrates  must  be  supplied  to  make 
fat  and  supply  the  needed  animal  heat. 
The  fat  frequently  mentioned  in  these  an¬ 
alyses  exists  in  the  food  in  the  same  form 
as  it  is  found  in  the  animal.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  estimated  as  twice  as  valuable  as  the 
carbohydrates.  2.  You  had  better  send  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  secure 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Vasey’s  book  on  grasses, 
which  gives  accurate  chemical  analyses  of 
many  varieties. 

DISEASE  IN  PIGS. 

A.  C.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. — In  May,  1888,  I 
purchased  a  pair  of  Poland  China  pigs  not 
of  kin.  The  sow  farrowed  in  May,  1889.  She 
farrowed  the  second  time  on  the  14th  of 
last  December,  dropping  a  small  litter  of 
five  strong  and  apparently  healthy  pigs. 
During  the  whole  period  of  gestation  she 
had  the  freedom  of  the  yard  and  pasture, 
and  was  fed  whey,  milk  slops  and  bran  in 
small  quantities,  but  no  corn.  When  the1 
pigs  were  about  two  weeks  old  I  noticed 
one  acted  dumpishly,  breathed  hurriedly 
and  in  a  day  or  two  it  died,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  I  lost  two  more  in  a  similar  man¬ 


ner.  A  post-mortem  examination  dis¬ 
closed  no  unusual  appearance.  About  this 
time  the  sow  commenced  losing  her  hair 
and  now  she  is  a  droll-looking  sight,  being 
almost  destitute  of  hair  and  bristles.  She 
eats  well  and  seems  to  leel  well.  Up  to 
this  time  her  feed  has  been  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  barley  meal.  I  fed 
her  some  charcoal,  sulphur,  burnt  corn, 
etc.,  after  she  commenced  shedding  her 
coat.  The  two  remaining  pigs  are  now 
fine,  large  shoats.  What  ails  my  sow  and 
what  caused  the  death  of  the  pigs? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  symptoms  and  lesions  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  or  characteristic  to  enable 
me  to  give  a  positive  opinion.  The  disease 
may  have  been  due  to  swine  plague,  (not 
hog  cholera)  the  germ  of  which  is  common 
in  the  nasal  passages  of  even  healthy  pigs, 
but  may  under  favorable  conditions  ac¬ 
quire  sufficient  virulence  to  cause  sickness 
or  death,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those 
described.  Or,  the  young  pigs  may  have 
died  from  “  thumps,”  an  affection  of  the 
heart  brought  on  by  indigestion  or  intesti¬ 
nal  parasites ;  and  the  shedding  of  the  hair 
on  the  sow  may  have  been  due  to  some 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin,  either 
local  or  constitutional. 

A  HEIFER  THAT  DOES  NOT  BREED. 

H.  N.  J.,  Merrimack,  Wis.—A  Jersey 
heifer  dropped  a  dead  calf  last  October 
three  weeks  before  her  time.  The  after¬ 
birth  was  removed.  Since  then  she  has 
carried  her  tail  on  one  side.  She  has  been 
“served”  four  times  and  still  she  is  not 
with  calf.  She  is  in  good  health  and  gives 
a  good  yield  of  milk.  Her  feed  has  been 
clover  hay  and  oat  straw  along  with  about 
four  quarts  of  mangels,  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  bran,  oats  and  corn,  equal 
parts  per  day.  What  should  be  done  with 
her? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  heifer  was  probably  injured  by  the 
birth  of  the  calf  or  during  the  removal  of 
the  afterbirth.  Carefully  examine  the 
whole  length  of  the  vagina,  with  the  well 
soaped  hand,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
obstruction.  None  being  found,  next  ex¬ 
amine  the  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  (a  rounded  projection  in  the  far  end 
of  the  vagina)  to  ascertain  if  it  has  not  be¬ 
come  indurated— hardened  and  toughened 
— or  perhaps  entirely  closed.  In  either 
case,  or  if  there  is  any  obstruction,  employ 
a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  perform 
the  necessary  operation.  In  the  absence  of 
any  obstruction  of  the  passages  to  the 
womb,  wait  until  the  heifer  next  comes  in 
heat.  Then  with  the  soaped  hand  (white 
Castile  soap  preferred)  introduce  a  finger  in¬ 
to  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  carefully 
dilate  it  until  two  or  three  fingers  can 
enter  the  neck.  Then  remove  the  hand  and 
allow  the  bull  to  serve  at  once. 

PEAS  FOR  HOGS. 

A.  Q.  12.,  Peru,  Ohio.— What  kind 
of  peas  are  best  for  fattening  hogs  ? 
When  should  they  be  sown  in  Northern 
Ohio  ?  When  should  the  hogs  be  turned 
in  ?  What  would  be  the  probable  yield 
per  acre?  How  many  hogs  averaging 
100  pounds  will  an  acre  sustain  ?  How 
much  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and 
what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  it  ? 

Ans.— When  peas  are  grown  for  fattening 
swine  the  crop  should  be  ripe  before  they 
are  turned  in.  The  probable  yield  of  peas 
on  good  land  will  be  25  bushels  per  acre ;  if 
a  portion  of  the  land  in  peas  is  fenced  off 
and  fed  down  as  soon  as  the  pods  are  well 
formed  and  before  all  the  blossoms  are 
withered,  this  will  half  fatten  the  pigs,  so 
that  five  bushels  for  each  will  be  sufficient 
to  finish  them  if  they  weigh  nearly  200 
pounds  each.  Thus  one  acre  will  finish 
five  pigs,  and  an  acre  of  the  green  peas  will 
prepare  10  for  fattening,  as  the  whole  of 
the  plants  (stalks  and  fruit)  will  be  eaten. 
The  best  variety  is  the  Canada  Gray,  which 
has  smaller  vines  than  the  Marrowfat. 
When  sown  alone  two  bushels  of  peas  per 
acre  are  usually  sown.  It  is  best  to  cover 
the  seed  with  a  common  cultivator  as  an 
ordinary  harrow  does  not  cover  them  well, 
and  good  covering  is  necessary  to  get  a 
good  stand.  The  seed  costs  in  New  York 
about  $1.25  per  bushel.  Scotch  seed,  which 
is  very  good,  costs  a  little  more.  This  is  in 
the  open  market ;  selected  seeds  cost  some¬ 
what  more  in  the  seed  stores. 

BARLEY  FOR  A  SOW  WITH  YOUNG  PIGS. 

J.  J.  S.,  Strawbane,  Canada.— Is  it  in¬ 
jurious  to  suckling  pigs  to  feed  their 
mother  on  “  chop  ”  barley  ?  I  have  heard 
that  if  barley  is  fed  to  the  dam,  the  pigs 
will  die  before  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 


Ans. — There  is  no  reason  why  barley 
should  be  injurious  to  the  young  pigs  when 
it  is  fed  to  a  sow.  Barley  is  a  better  food 
than  com  and  comes  nearest  to  oats  of  all 
other  grains.  Possibly  overfeeding  with 
barley  may  do  injury  to  the  pigs,  but  so 
will  excess  of  any  other  food.  If  the  bar¬ 
ley  is  ground  coarsely,  or  chopped,  and 
steeped  in  water  to  make  a  rather  thick 
slop,  and  a  sow  of  150  pounds  gets  six  or 
eight  pounds  a  day  of  it  when  rearing  a 
litter  of  pigs ;  or  if  some  skimmed  milk  is 
used  five  or  six  pounds  a  day  of  the  barley 
meal  is  given  with  it,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  the  pigs  on  account  of  the 
food.  When  pigs  are  weaned,  not  more 
than  one  quart  of  the  barley  slop  should  be 
given  at  a  meal  twice  a  day  until  their 
growth  calls  for  more  food. 

BROOM-CORN. 

J.  W.  C.,  Halifax,  Pa. — What  is  the  best 
soil  for  broom-corn  ?  What  would  be  an 
average  yield  per  acre  ?  What  variety  will 
produce  the  best  brush,  and  at  what  stage 
of  growth  should  it  be  cut  ?  Is  any  book 
giving  full  information  on  the  subject  pub¬ 
lished?  Where  can  I  get  machinery  for 
making  brooms  ? 

Ans. — A  deep, 'rich,  moist,  alluvial  soil.  It 
is  very  much  like  corn,  and  requires  nearly 
the  same  treatment.  We  are  unable  to  say 
what  an  average  crop  is,  but  perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  give  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Evergreen  is  probably  as  good  as 
any.  The  brush  is  broken  over  after  it  has 
passed  the  blossoming  stage,  that  is,  bent 
over  just  below  the  first  joint,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  seed  may  not  bend  it  and 
cause  it  to  grow  crooked.  It  hangs  straight 
down  until  ripened,  when  it  is  cut  and  cured 
under  cover.  A  treatise  on  growing  and 
curing  broom-corn,  also  on  manufacturing 
brooms  may  be  obtained  of  the  American 
News  Company  for  50  cents. 

FERTILIZING  AN  ORCHARD. 

Subscriber,  Yarmouth,  Mass.— What 
would  be  the  cheapest  and  best  means  of 
fertilizing  land  of  a  light  gravelly  nature 
in  which  apple  trees  were  planted  two  years 
ago  and  where  stable  manure  and  wood 
ashes  cannot  be  obtained  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  object  being  to  induce  a  good 
growth  of  wood  and  to  bring  the  land  into 
a  high  state  of  fertility  ? 

Ans. — Two  methods  are  open  for  the 
treatment  of  this  orchard.  First,  apply  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high-grade  complete 
fertilizer  and  give  clean  culture  till  the 
first  of  July,  then  sow  buckwheat  and  let 
it  fall  on  the  ground.  Second,  prepare  the 
ground  well  and  sow  200  pounds  of  kainit 
with  400  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per 
acre  and  seed  to  clover  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible.  Protect  the  trees  by 
wire  netting  and  pasture  with  sheep  after 
the  clover  has  been  mowed  once,  taking 
good  care  that  the  animals  are  always  fed 
a  liberal  grain  ration.  When  the  clover 
gives  out  replow  and  reseed. 

A  weak  cow. 

J.  L.,  Missoula,  Mont.— A  valuable  cow 
with  calf  is  so  weak  that  sometimes  she 
can’t  get  up  unaided:  the  feed  is  wheat 
bran,  chop  and  sometimes  oats.  She  also 
gets  oats  and  wild  hay. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  the  cow  is  in  good  condition  the  weak¬ 
ness  may  be  due  to  a  kind  of  calf  paralysis 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  pregnant  cows, 
and  will  disappear  after  calving.  But  if 
the  cow  is  weak  because  she  is  thin,  a  more 
liberal  diet  is  probably  what  is  wanted. 
In  that  case  try  three  to  four  quarts  twice 
daily  of  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and  corn 
meal,  or  wheat  bran,  middlings  and  meal. 
We  would  not  advise  active  medicinal 
treatment,  except  in  special  cases,  until 
after  calving. 

A  “COMPLETE,”, FERTILIZER. 

Subscriber  ( address  lost).— How  much 
bone-meal,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
must  I  add  to  a  barrel,  say  three  bushels, 
of  hard-wood  ashes  to  make  a  complete 
fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — In  the  accepted  sense  of  “complete” 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  a  measura¬ 
ble  quantity  of  nitrogen  to  make  it  so.  Let 
us  suppose  the  ashes,  for  easy  figuring,  to 
weigh  200  pounds  and  to  contain  five  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  1 %  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  To  make  a  well-balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  we  must  add  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen.  We  must  add  about  75  pounds 
of  bone  flour  and,  say  30  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  This  would  give  a  high  grade, 
well  balanced  “complete”  fertilizer.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  be  well  to  add  nitrogen 
also  (in  place  of  all  nitrate  of  soda),  in  the 
form  of  blood  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


It  is  not  economy  to  mix  ashes  and  nitro 
genous  fertilizers  together. 

WHOLESOMENESS  OF  GRANULATED  SUGAR. 

M.  W.  T.,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y.— What 
brand  of  sugar  is  most  healthful?  The 
granulated  looks  bluish,  and  on  being  dis¬ 
solved,  a  sediment  lies  at  the  bottom  that 
looks  like  Prussian  blue.  Besides,  I  have 
been  told  that  an  unwholesome  acid  is  used 
in  granulating  it. 

Ans. — Dr.  Edward  Martin  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health,  informs  us  that  all 
brands  of  granulated  sugar  are  alike.  The 
bluish  sediment  alluded  to  is  the  result  of 
a  bleaching  or  whitening  process.  The 
sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  charcoal  in  the 
refining  process,  is  light- yellow  in  color.  It 
is  whitened  by  adding  a  blue  compound — 
perfectly  harmless— as  safe  as  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  used  in  butter.  Sometimes 
too  much  of  this  compound  is  added,  which 
gives  the  bluish  sediment  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  danger  in  it. 

FEED  FOR  SILK-WORMS. 

S.  D.  B.,  Farmers'  Mills,  N.  Y.— Are 
White  Mulberries  the  best  trees  for  silk¬ 
worms  ?  How  many  pounds  of  leaves  will 
a  three-year-old  tree  bear  ?  At  what  time 
in  the  spring  should  the  trees  be  set  out  ? 
How  many  pounds  of  leaves  will  an  ounce 
of  silk-worms  consume  in  a  day  ? 

Ans. — The  leaves  of  White  Mulberry  trees 
give  the  best  food  for  silk-worms.  Trees 
which  are  three  years  old  should  give  about 
seven  pounds  of  leaves  apiece.  They 
should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
thoroughly  out  of  the  ground.  An  ounce 
of  silk-worms  will  consume  during  their 
life  about  1,500  pounds  of  leaves.  The  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  beginning  is  very  small, 
but  becomes  quite  large  towards  the  end  of 
their  existence. 

TREATMENT  OF  RINGBONE. 

C.  H.  H.,  Brightwood,  Ind.— What 
should  be  the  treatment  of  ringbone  on  a 
horse  ? 

Ans. — The  growth  of  a  ringbone  may  be 
sometimes  stopped  and  the  consequent 
lameness  removed  by  repeated  blisterings, 
or  by  firing.  The  latter  should  never  be 
attempted  except  by  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian.  To  blister,  apply  a  strong  liniment 
daily  for  several  days,  rubbing  it  well  in. 
After  the  blister  is  raised,  wash  thoroughly, 
but  carefully  daily,  with  warm  water  and 
Castile  soap,  until  the  scab  is  removed. 
Oil  or  grease  afterward.  If  necessary,  re¬ 
peat  the  blistering.  A  ringbone  of  long 
standing  cannot  be  cured.  The  horse 
should  have  perfect  rest  during  treatment. 

FERTILIZERS  AND  MANURES. 

V.  A.  T.,  Chili  Center,  N.  Y.— Which 
would  be  the  better  application  on  sandy 
soil — 15  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  or  half 
a  ton  of  potato  fertilizer  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — Let  us  value  the  barn-yard  man¬ 
ure  at  $2.50  per  ton.  That  is  a  fair  average 
of  the  value  of  farm  manure,  though  we 
do  not  know  anything  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  cattle  and  horse  manure  in  yours. 
That  would  make  the  manure  cost  $37.50. 
Now  the  half  ton  of  potato  fertilizer  would 
cost,  say,  $22  delivered.  We  should  look 
for  a  larger  yield  of  potatoes  from  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  from  the  barn  manure.  The 
barn  manure  would,  no  doubt,  give  better 
returns  on  subsequent  crops. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  ASPARAGUS. 

If.  L.  C.,  Winchendon,  Mass.— When  I 
cut  my  asparagus,  the  shoots  for  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface  and  one  inch 
above,  are  so  tough  and  hard  that  it  is  not 
eatable ;  is  this  the  way  with  all  aspara¬ 
gus?  If  not,  what  is  the  trouble  with  mine, 
which  is  grown  on  sandy  loam? 

Ans.— The  asparagus  should  be  cut  when 
the  shoots  are  but  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
surface,  and  it  should  be  cut  as  far  below  the 
surface  as  possible.  If  the  shoots  are  left 
until  several  inches  high  before  they  are 
cut,  the  lower  parts  will  be  tough  and  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  The  larger  and  faster  the 
growth  the  better  the  quality. 

WHEN  TO  CUT  APPLE  CIONS. 

A.  E.  M.,  Moore’s  Station,  Canada.— 
Would  apple  cions  cut  about  April  1  do 
well,  or  should  one  wait  until  grafting 
time  in  the  spring  ? 

Ans.— In  the  R.  N.-Y-’s  experience  it 
does  not  matter  much.  We  have  had  per¬ 
fect  success  in  grafting  apples,  using  cions 
the  buds  of  which  were  starting.  This, 
however,  is  running  a  risk.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  a  dormant  cion  is  best.  You 
may  cut  your  cions  and  graft  now.  You 
may  do  this  just  before  the  buds  quicken, 
or  you  may  cut  the  cions  and  keep  them  in 
moist  sand  and  graft  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
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Miscellaneous. 

C.  P.,  Oak  View,  Pa.— Where  can  I  get 
a  good  two-horse  iron  land  roller  f 

Ans. — TheHigganum  Co.,  189  Water  St., 
New  York  sell  iron  rollers  from  $40  to  $75 
according  to  size  and  weight. 

H.  C.,  Winchendon,  Mass.— Are  J.  H. 
Bunnell  &  Co.,  Nos.  76  and  78  Courtland  St. 
N.  Y.,  dealers  in  telegraph  instruments,  re¬ 
liable  ? 

Ans. — They  are  so  considered. 

C.  F.  R.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.— Is  the 
Farmers’  Favorite  grain-drill  a  first-class 
machine  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  it  is,  in  the  R.N.-Y.’s  opinion. 
We  have  used  it  for  many  years. 

W.  H.  L.,  ( one  of  the  10  Altamonts  in 
the  U.  S.)— What  are  the  names  of  two  or 
three  California  papers  devoted  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  mining,  lumbering  and  general  news  ? 

Ans. — California  Fruit-grower,  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press,  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
Pacific  Coast  Wood  and  Iron.  Resources  of 
California,  all  published  at  San  Franscico. 

C.  H.  W.,  Shirley,  Mass.— What  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  little  flies  off  cabbage 
and  turnip  plants  ? 

Ans. — It  is  hard  to  tell  the  best  way.  A 
good  way  is  to  sift  fine,  dry,  wood  ashes 
over  the  plants  while  wet  with  rain  or  dew. 
This  must  be  done  before  the  flea-beetles, 
which,  we  suppose  are  meant,  have  injured 
the  plants,  and  the  operation  must  be  re¬ 
peated  at  intervals. 

C.  R.  W.,  Westfield,  N.  J.— What  kinds 
of  sweet  com  should  one  plant?  When  and 
how  should  they  be  planted  on  a  soil  com¬ 
posed  of  sand,  loam  and  gravel,  not  rich? 

Ans. — Perry’s  Hybrid,  Crosby,  Moore’s 
Concord  and  Evergreen  make  a  good  suc¬ 
cession.  Plant  just  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  Plant  in  drills  one  foot  apart, 
the  drills  three  feet  apart  for  the  first  two, 
and  3%  for  the  last  two. 

C.  F.  R.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — Is  it  a 
good  policy  to  sow  plaster  with  the  spring 
grain  on  a  dry  loam  that  should  have  been 
manured  ? 

Ans. — Yes  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  sow 
plaster  with  spring  grain  ;  hut  it  is  a  better 
one  to  drill  it  in  with  the  seed,  because 
then  it  will  not  deter  the  grain  from  ripen¬ 
ing.  If  sowed  on  spring  grain  after  it  is 
up,  it  is  likely  to  prolong  the  ripening  sea¬ 
son,  thereby  causing  rust  and  mildew. 

L.  M.  S.,  Castleton,  N.  Y. — 1.  What 
kind  of  a  potato  is  the  Stray  Beauty  ?  2. 
What  varieties  of  strawberries  would  be 
most  profitable  on  soil  composed  of  mixed 
clay  and  gravel  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Stray  Beauty  was  sent  ont 
under  this  name  seven  years  ago  by  Samuel 
Wilson,  of  Mechanicsville,  Pa.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Bliss’s  Triumph.  It  is  a  very 
early  potato  of  medium  size  and  good 
quality.  It  is  not  a  very  heavy  yielder.  2. 
Chas.  Downing,  Bubach,  Crescent,  Jessie 
and  Sharpless. 

O.  J.  N.,  Slaterville,  N.  Y.— Will  the 
following  fertilizer  formula  be  good  for 
potatoes  :  German  potash  salts,  400  pounds; 
dried  blood,  100  pounds ;  pure  ground  bone, 
200  pounds ;  plaster,  300  pounds  ?  Is  am- 
moniated  bone  the  same  thing  as  pure 
ground  bone  ?  What  is  Mapes’s  formula 
for  a  potato  fertilizer  ? 

ANS. — Ammoniated  hone  does  not  mean 
anything  in  particular  except  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  analysis.  All  raw  bone  con¬ 
tains  ammonia— say  two  per  cent,  or  more. 
If  nitrate  of  soda,  blood,  etc.,  be  added  it 
might  fairly  be  called  ammoniated.  The 
Mapes  formula  is  :  nitrogen,  3.7;  phosphoric 
acid,  8.0;  potash,  6.0  per  cent.  We  should 
increase  the  bone  and  lessen  the  potash  in 
our  friend’s  formula. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada.— 1.  Where  can  I 
get  a  good  trench  plow?  2.  Where  can  a 
spraying  machine  be  obtained?  3.  What 
poison  is  the  best  insecticide,  and  how 
should  it  be  used?  4.  Should  spraying  be 
deferred  until  all  the  blossoms  have  fallen  ? 
5.  How  often  should  one  spray  to  insure 
sound  fruit? 

Ans.— 1.  Of  the  Syracuse  Plow  Co.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  2.  Of  the  Field  Force  Pump 
Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  or  Rumsey  &  Co., 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  8.  Paris-green,  one 
pound  to  about  200  gallons  of  water  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  and  kept  stirred  while  apply¬ 
ing.  4.  Yes;  never  spray  until  after  the 
blossoms  have  all  fallen ;  it  will  do  no  good 
before  the  fruit  sets,  and  you  may  destroy 
your  neighbors’  bees  by  spraying  while  the 
blossoms  are  still  on.  5.  As  soon  as  the 
apples  have  set,  and  again  in  10  days  or  two 
weeks,  unless  rain  sufficient  to  rinse  off  the 
poison  intervenes,  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to[  repeat  the'operation, 


Discussion. 

"A  CHANCE  FOR  ENTERPRISING  YOUNG 
MEN.” 

“Ex-Farm  Manager.”— “A  chance  for 
enterprising  young  men,”  on  page  189  of 
the  Rural  for  March  22,  certainly  tells  of 
an  encouraging  chance  for  them ;  but  I 
have  found  the  city  gentlemen  who  own 
such  places  different  from  what  one  would 
suppose  them  to  be.  I  have  twice  tried  to 
work  farms  owned  by  city  men  with  no 
profitable  results.  According  to  my  exper¬ 
ience,  the  city  man  says  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  farming  and  he  wants  his 
newly  employed  manager  tb  take  charge  of 
everything,  and  to  make  the  farm  pay 
something.  It'ought  to  be  selt-snstaining, 
but  he  doesn’t  expect  it  will  be  that. 
Things  start  off  nicely  and  the  prospects 
are  bright,  but  the  manager  soon  finds 
that  he  is  in  need  of  tools,  or  that  a 
meadow,  a  piece  of  winter  grain,  or  a 
spring  crop  does  not  look  quite  as  it  should, 
and  that  a  top-dressing  of  some  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  would  help  it.  The  manure  pile  is 
scant,  so  some  fertilizer  must  be  bought. 
Then  the  city  owner  begins  to  complain 
that  the  bills  are  frequent  and  heavy : 
“You  must  economize;  we  can’t  stand 
this  expense,”  says  he.  “I  will  let  you 
have  half  what  you  ask  for,”  and  the  man¬ 
ager  must  get  along  with  one  man  less 
than  is  needed  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
penses.  Then  the  city  owner  begins  to 
doubt  the  manager’s  ability,  although  he 
doesn’t  say  so,  but  he  inquires  of  some 
older  farmers  how  such  and  such  things 
should  be  done,  and  whether  they  think 
the  manager  is  just  the  man  for  the  place, 
etc.  Now  these  things  are  very  discourag¬ 
ing  to  a  young  man.  As  Mr.  Wm.  Fal¬ 
coner  says :  “  The  foreman  should  not  be 

expected  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
at  field  work.”  To  keep  things  running 
and  plan  for  his  work  ahead  and  see  that  it 
is  done  in  proper  season,  is  about  all  he  can 
attend  to  if  the  farm  is  much  of  a  place 
According  to  my  observation,  the  average 
city  man  will  hire  some  foreigner  who  has 
a  fair  knowledge  of  general  farming,  and 
whom  he  can  get  cheap,  in  preference  to  an 
American  or  an  educated  young  man. 

“  One  of  the  Young  Men.”  In  the 
issue  of  the  RURAL  of  March  22,  an 
interesting  article  on  page  189,  brings  to  my 
mind  a  few  points  that  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  The  Rural 
wonders  that  more  young  men  do  not  take 
the  position  of  managers  on  the  farms  of 
wealthy  men,  whose  business  necessitates 
their  leaving  their  farms  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  charge  of  hired  men,  overseers, 
foremen  or  managers,  and  it  further  states 
that  many  men  with  abundant  capital 
would  buy  farms,  provided  they  could  get 
capable  men  to  superintend  them. 

This  undoubtedly  is  true,  but  why  cannot 
this  capable  help  be  obtained  ?  Because 
intelligent,  energetic  and  reliable  young 
men  with  experience,  can  command  larger 
salaries  in  less  laborious  situations,  where 
the  chances  for  their  advancement  are 
surer,  where  society  and  life  generally  are 
more  attractive  to  the  young,  and  that  is  in 
the  city. 

Given  a  young  man  of  25  or  30  years  of 
age,  temperate,  industrious  and  honest, 
capable  of  doing  good  work  almost  any¬ 
where,  and  the  capitalist  having  a  position 
as  manager  in  a  wholesale  house,  and  also 
one  on  his  fancy  stock  farm  to  fill,  would 
give  this  same  young  man  three  times  as 
large  a  salary  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
position.  Which  would  he  accept  ?  The 
idea  is  altogether  too  prevalent  that  any¬ 
thing  or  anybody  connected  with  farming, 
must  be  had  for  a  mere  pittance,  so  the 
Rural  need  not  look  farther  for  the 
answer  to  its  question,  “  Why  young  men 
leave  the  farms  and  are  not  oftener  seen  in 
the  position  of  managers  of  rich  men’s 
farms.” 

If  these  monied  farmers  would  pay  good 
salaries  for  managers,  many  young  men 
with  brains  and  experience  would  prefer 
such  positions  to  any  in  the  city,  for  that 
love  of  a  country  life,  seen  in  a  majority  of 
the  people,  cannot  be  stifled,  but  the  chances 
of  advancement  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
city  for  the  young  man  of  ability,  integrity 
and  energy. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  need  all  of  the  talent,  en¬ 
ergy  and  experience  of  the  best  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  combined  with  all  of  the 
science,  experimental  knowledge  and 
chemical  research  of  the  stations  and 
agricultural  colleges,  coupled  with  a  united 
and  harmonious  national  organization 
of  farmers,  and  all  should  work  in  unison 
for  the  general  welfare  of  agriculture,  to 
elevate  it  to  the  position  of  importance  that 
it  should  occupy  and  to  establish  farming 
upon  a  paying  basis;  for  no  amount  of 


flowery  speeches  or  glowing  reports  can 
remove  the  fact  that  farming  generally  has 
been  a  losing  business  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  that  farm  lands  have  decreased 
enormously  in  value  in  the  last  15  years, 
and  are  still  falling. 

What  can  be  done  to  stop  this  decline  ? 
To  make  farming  profitable  under  present 
conditions,  good  business  ability  and  push 
are  required  and  the  application  of  all  of 
the  new  and  improved  methods,  and  these 
changes  must  come  from  the  young  men  of 
to-day,  who  will  be  the  farmers  of  to-mor¬ 
row,  for  men  grown  old  in  the  business  are 
slow  to  change  their  methods.  So  give  the 
young  men  some  inducement  to  stay  on 
the  farms  as  owners,  shareholders  or  man¬ 
agers,  and  they  will  stay,  but  the  present 
opportunities  there  must  be  greatly  en¬ 
larged  before  they  will  do  so. 

IS  THE  MOLE  A  FRIEND  OF  AGRICULTURE  ? 

H.  P.  B.,  Charleston,  S.  C.— The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract  from  “  The  Universe  ”  by 
F.  A.  Panchet,  M.D.,  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  of  France :  “  If  some 
destructive  insects  eat  our  crops,  their 
natural  exterminators  again  are  found 
among  the  carnivorous  mammals  and 
birds.  At  the  head  of  these  protectors  of 
agriculture  must  be  placed,  at  the  present 
day,  the  mole,  the  habits  of  which  have 
been  for  a  long  time  misunderstood.  Far 
from  being  hurtful  to  the  products  of  the 
earth,  it  is  one  of  their  most  effective  guar¬ 
dians  ;  occupied  from  morn  to  night  in  de¬ 
vouring  all  the  enemies  of  their  roots,  it 
never  attacks  a  root  itself.  The  food  of 
the  mole  is  composed  of  cockchafer  grubs, 
mole-crickets  and  insects  ’of  all  kinds.  A 
naturalist  has  calculated  that  a  mole  de¬ 
vours  annually  20,000  grubs.  The  mole 
never  gnaws  roots.  I  have  opened  hundreds 
without  ^finding  one  in  their  stomachs 
which,  on  the  contrary,  were  always  gorged 
with  grubs  of ;  the  May-bug  and  earth¬ 
worms.  This  insect-eater  is  therefore  one 
of  our  best  friends.  This  is  well-known 
where  agriculture  is  intrusted  to  experi¬ 
enced  hands.  In  such  places  and  in  some 
vineyards  devastated  by  these  grubs,  men 
place  purchased  moles  to  destroy  these  re¬ 
doubtable  enemies.  All  those  authors  who 
have  recently  ^written  on  agriculture,  or 
have  interested  themselves  about  the  mole, 
such  as  Ratzburg,  Joigneaux,  DelaBlan- 
chere,  consider  this  animal  as  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  farm  industry.” 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  moles  or  at  Jleast  with  one 
species  of  this  animal.  The  Rural  Grounds 
have  always  been  alive  with  them  and  the 
lawns  they  have  injured  or  destroyed  by 
converting  them  into  a  net-work  of  tunnels, 
and  the  plants  they  have  upset,  have  in¬ 
duced  us  from  time  to  time  to  seek  for 
means  of  prevention  or  extermination.  We 
have  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  have 
ever  eaten  a  root  or  harmed  a  plant  in  any 
way  except  by  running  under  it,  thus  de¬ 
priving  the  root  of  food  and  moisture.  We 
have  caught  them  from  time  to  time  and 
placed  them  in  cages  or  boxes.  They  have 
been  supplied  with  kernels  of  corn,  wheat, 
etc.,  which  were  previously  counted. 
Though  kept  until  half  starved,  apparent¬ 
ly,  not  one  of  these  kernels  has  been  eaten  or 
even  nibbled.  Earth-worms  supplied  at  such 
times  were  devoured.  Appleton’s  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  a  pretty  good  authority,  says  the  food 
of  the  mole  “  consists  of  worms,  insects  and 
tender  roots. ”i  [It  also  says :  “  The  mole  is 
frequently  very'  detrimental  to  cultivated 
lands,  but  the  loss  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  destruction  of  noxious  in¬ 
sects  and  weeds.” 

The  following  notes  on  the  mole  by 
Henry  Hales  will  prove  interesting : 

“  The  habits  of  nocturnal  animals  can  be 
observed  only  with  difficulty  and  the  mole, 
besides  being  mostly  nocturnal, [lives  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  are  several 
distinct  species  of  moles  in  different  parts 
of  this  continent.  In  our  Eastern  States, 
there  are  two  species  that  are  common — 
the  Shrew  mole,  and  the  JStar-nosed  mole. 
The  latter  is  not  so  numerous  as  the  form¬ 
er,  as  it  lives  mostly  in  low,  damp,  rich 
soils,  and  does  not  make  such  extensive 
burrows  as  the  common  Shrew  mole 
(Scalops  aquations)  that  mapsout  our  lawns 
with  such  varied  maze-like  designs.  Like 
the  crow,  this  little  animal  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy  among 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  to  its  use¬ 
fulness  or  destructiveness.  Its  physi¬ 
cal  peculiarities  X&re  truly  remarkable. 
It  would  puzzle  an  evolutionist  to  tell  us 
what  it  has  been  evolved  from.  Only  think 
of  a  mammal  having  a  sternum  or  raised 
ridge  of  bone  down  its  breast  like  a  bird,  to 
protect  the  powerful  muscles  that  give  its 
hands  and  head  such  great  strength.  The 
better  to  facilitate  its  burrowing,  the  fore¬ 


arms  are  covered  'within  the  skin  of  its 
body ;  while  the  hind  legs  are  small,  and 
the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  smaller  than 
the  fore  part,  so  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  animal  is  thrown  into  the  short  neck 
and  paws  which  resemble  hands.  These 
are  large  and  flat  with  five  toes  armed  with 
strong  claws.  They  are  turned  outwards 
in  the  position  of  a  man’s  hands  while 
swimming.  In  fact,  the  animal  may  be  said 
to  swim  rather  than  to  run  in  the  earth. 
The  fur  is  fine  and  soft  and,  what  is  most 
marvelous,  it  has  no  natural  inclination 
to  lie  in  any  particular  direction ;  hence  it 
will  lie  in  whatever  direction  it  is  brushed, 
and  hence  does  not  impede  backward 
motion,  and  the  mole  can  move  backward 
almost  as  well  as  forward.  The  very  small 
eyes  and  strong  sense  of  touch  and  hearing 
surely  make  this  little  thing  a  wonderful 
specimen  of  organized  creation.  Its  snout 
is  long,  flexible,  pointed  and  at  the  same 
time  very  powerful.  The  Shrew  mole  can 
turn  the  point  of  its  nose  into  its  mouth. 
This  sharp-pointed  nose  can  be  moved  in 
any  direction.  It  is  vigorously  used  in  bur¬ 
rowing,  commencing  the  tunnel  through 
which  the  little  creature  scrambles  so  rap¬ 
idly  with  the  aid  of  its  strong  hands.  Its 
structure  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  its  mode 
of  life.  The  Shrew  mole  is  found  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  Florida.  As  there  is  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  its  usefulness,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  farmers 
and  gardeners  the  result  of  their  observa¬ 
tions. 

TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

H.  G.,  Walnut,  Kansas.— Does  the  R. 
N.-Y.  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
on  Brazilian  sugar  would  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  our  bacon  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  that  country  ?  The  writer  of  this 
frankly  believes  that  it  would  not.  This 
country  annually  imports  about  $5,000,000 
worth  of  a  very  low  grade  of  sugar  from 
Brazil,  and  if  the  theories  of  free  traders  of 
the  Cleveland,  Canfield  and  Sumner  type 
are  correct — that  the  tariff  in  every  case  is 
paid  by  the  consumer — it  is  not  very  plain 
to  me  bow  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would 
help  the  Brazilian  sugar  producer.  It  is  a 
cherished  but  fallacious  theory  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  a  “  tariff  for  revenue  only  ”  that 
all  trade  between  nations  is  barter,  and  if 
we  want  other  countries  to  buy  our  pro¬ 
ducts  we  must  throw  down  all  barriers  and 
give  them  the  free  benefits  of  our  markets  ; 
but  this  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  This  country  annually  imports  from 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  worth  of  coffee 
from  Brazil,  and  coffee  has  been  on  the  free 
list  for  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  people 
of  Brazil  have  never  yet  consented  to  take 
over  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  worth  of  our 
products  in  exchange  for  $40,000,000  worth 
of  their  products  which,  with  the  exception 
of  sugar,  are  all  or  quite  all  on  the  freelist. 
The  articles  which  England  exports  to  this 
country  are  nearly  all  subjected  to  heavy 
charges  at  the  Custom  House,  but  England 
is  the  best  customer  for  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  If  the  R.  N.-Y.  ’s  Brazil¬ 
ian  subscriber  had  inquired  how  that  bacon 
which  he  paid  26  cents  a  pound  for,  got  to 
his  country,  he  would  probably  have  learned 
that  it  went  to  Liverpool  or  Lisbon  first  and 
that  the  retail  dealer  in  the  town  where  he 
bought  it  made  more  profit  on  it  than  had 
all  others  who  had  handled  it.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Brazil  will  ever  provide  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  great  amount  of  our  surplus 
bread  and  meat.  A  country  extending 
from  about  five  degrees  north  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor  to  33  degrees  south  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  inhabitants  with  about  everything 
necessary  for  their  convenience,  happiness 
and  comfort. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  agricultural 
journal  should  advocate  the  placing  of 
sugar  on  the  free  list  just  when  the  sor¬ 
ghum  and  beet  sugar  interests  are  promis¬ 
ing  such  important  results,  and  the  Louis¬ 
iana  sugar  planters  are  producing  by  new 
processes  nearly  twice  as  much  sugar  to 
the  ton  of  cane  as  in  the  past.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  present  duties  would  destroy 
the  whole  business  at  one  blow,  and  the 
farmers  who  should  grow  the  beets  and 
sorghum  and  cane  to  make  the  $80,000,000 
worth  of  sugar  which  we  now  import, 
would  be  relegated  to  raising  15-cent  corn 
and  40-cent  wheat  and  three-cent  pork. 
Stop  agitating  the  tariff  and  capital  will 
seek  investment  in  the  sugar  business  as  it 
already  has  in  the  salt  industry  of  this 
State. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  are  preparing  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  possibilities  of  the  South 
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American  markets  which  will  probably 
make  our  position  clearer.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wishes  to  say  now  regarding  these  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  simple  removal  of  the  tariff 
would  probably  not  of  itself  help  our  ex¬ 
port  market  much.  There  are  other  things 
that  must  be  done — the  removal  of  the 
tariff  is  only  one  requisite.  We  need  a 
more  direct  communication  with  Brazil 
and  systems  of  credit  and  exchange  that 
will  enable  our  merchants  to  do  business 
advantageously.  With  these  we  shall  see 
that  the  tariff  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
-  trade.  As  to  the  iparket  for  agricultural 
produce  in  South  America,  theR.  N.-Y.  has 
already  collected  evidence  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  it  that  the  field  is  immense  and  hard¬ 
ly  yet  opened.  Statistics  and  facts  bearing 
on  this  matter  will  be  presented  later.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  given  its  views  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sugar  industry  too  many  times  to  bear 
a  repetition  here.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  last  sentence  in  the  above  communica¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  Secretary  Mohler  of 
Kansas  on  the  bonding  of  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties  for  the  establishment  of  sugar  fac¬ 
tories,  and  Prof.  Wiley’s  forthcoming  re¬ 
port  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
sorghum  sugar  will  prove  instructive  read¬ 
ing  in  this  connection. 

THE  W ACH'D SETT  AND  AGAWAM  BLACK¬ 
BERRIES. 

P.  C.,  Milford,  N.  H.— In  a  late  Rural 
A.  W.  B.,  Ashby,  Mass.,  asked  whether  the 
Agawam  Blackberry  is  any  better  than  the 
Wachusett  and  the  Rural’s  answer  is 
not  just  what  mine  would  have  been.  Ash¬ 
by  and  Milford  are  not  far  apart,  and  from 
both  towns  can  be  seen  Wachusett  Mt. 
where  the  blackberry  of  that  name  origin¬ 
ated.  We  are  from  50  to  60  miles  from  the 
ocean,  so  our  climate  is  not  like  that  of 
Long  Island ;  but  here  the  Wachusett 
bears  very  large  crops  of  nice  berries, 
and  when  ripe  they  are  sweet.  I  get  the 
highest  market  price  for  all  that  I  can  send 
to  Boston ;  but  the  price  is  variable,  being 
sometimes  as  low  as  eight  cents,  then  up  to 
16  cents.  For  the  last  few  yeais  I  have  sold 
from  12  to  30  bushels  per  year.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  the  Agawam  and  prefers  it  to  the 
Wachusett,  and  he  has  raised  them  for  over 
12  years.  Now  he  is  planting  all  the  land 
he  can  spare  to  the  Agawam.  I  visited  him 
when  they  were  ripe  last  fall,  but  could  not 
see  very  much  difference  between  the  two, 
and  the  Agawam  is  very  thorny  so  that  it  is 
much  harder  to  pick  the  crop.  I  shall  try 
100  Agawam  plants  this  spring,  just  to 
please  this  friend  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
I  shall  like  them  as  well  as  the  Wachusett, 
which  for  this  part  of  the  country  is  good 
enough.  As  there  are  no  thorns  the  crop 
can  be  easily  picked.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Wachusett  did  not  bear  very  well. 
About  here,  however,  it  does  and  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  kinds  that  outyielded 
it.  I  would  advise  A.  W.  B.  to  “go  slow” 
with  the  Agawam,  for  even  if  it  yields  as 
well  as  the  Wachusett,  and  if  its  berries 
are  as  large,  the  thorns  are  an  objection. 

SWEET  CORN  STALKS. 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow,  Maine.— The  follow¬ 
ing  is  my  method  of  handling  corn  fodder  : 
As  soon  as  the  sweet  corn  is  picked  and 
hauled  to  the  canning  factory,  we  pick  all 
the  nubbins  and  over-ripe  ears  left,  which 
are  hauled  to  the  barn  and  spread  on  the 
floor.  They  do  not  heat  and  are  fed  when 
convenient.  Left  in  the  fodder  they  mold 
and  are  badly  injui-ed  by  rats.  Then  with 
sharp  hoes  with  handles  15  inches  long,  for 
cutters,  each  man  taking  four  rows  of 
stalks,  we  move  across  the  field,  laying 
from  eight  to  10  hills  in  a  bundle.  The 
boys  lay  a  willow  withe  15  to  18  inches  long 
on  each  bundle,  and  the  bundles  are  bound 
rapidly  and  compactly.  From  10  to  15 
bundles  are  then  set  up,  preferably  around 
a  short  stake,  and  the  top  is  bound  with  a 
large  withe.  This  makes  a  shock  that  will 
stand  the  wind  and  which  will  dry  in  almost 
daily  rain,  as  I  have  proved.  After  the 
small  bundles  are  bound,  I  regard  the  rest 
of  the  work,  including  hauling  to  the  barn 
and  mowing  away,  as  play.  The  bundles 
are  just  right  for  pitching  and  can  be 
handled  rapidly  and  easily,  without  break¬ 
ing  hardly  one,  and  piled  in  the  top  of  the 
barn.  Loose  stalks  and  heavy  shocks  are 
an  abomination.  Cured  in  this  way,  I  know 
no  more  appetizing  feed  for  milch  cows, 
though  of  silage  I  cannot  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

BY  MAIL  TO  WYOMING. 

G.  J.  L.,  Big  Horn  City,  Wy.— Being  a 
florist  myself,  my  range  of  experience  has 
been  as  wide  as  that  of  the  average  plant 
buyer,  if  not  wider.  For  four  years  I  have 
been  receiving,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
from  early  spring  till  late  in  the  fall,  ship¬ 


ments  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  both  hardy 
and  tender,  from  all  the  prominent  florists 
throughout  the  U.  S.  I  have  tried  the  ex¬ 
press  system,  and  found,  to  my  utter  dis¬ 
may,  that  the  express  charges  to  Wyoming 
amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
plants  at  the  Eastern  greenhouses,  while 
they  arrived  in  no  better  condition  than  if 
sent  by  mail,  so  this  settled  the  question 
for  me— all  my  plants  now  come  by  mail. 
Then  again,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
firm  from  which  one  orders.  All  florists 
do  not  “  pack  ”  alike.  Some  don’t  know 
how ;  others  don’t  care.  If  you  know 
“  your  man  ”  you  are  all  right ;  if  you  don’t 
know  him  you  will  have  to  learn,  as  I  did, 
by  bitter  experience.  I  have  received 
plants  by  mail  in  bud  and  bloom,  looking 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  though  just  taken 
from  the  pots,  and  fully  as  large  as  any  I 
ever  received  by  express.  And  I  have  also 
received  dead  sticks  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  bearing  the  name  of  Storm 
King  Fuchsias,  and  costing  50  cents  apiece. 

FERTILIZER  LAW— ICE. 

H.  S.,  Highlands,  N.  C.— The  R.  N.-Y., 
on  page  188  tells  us  that  North  Carolina 
compels  dealers  in  fertilizers  to  pay  a  tax  of 
$500  on  each  brand  of  goods  made  and  sold 
by  them.  The  tax  was  formerly  much  less. 
The  increase  is  not  due  to  the  Alliance,  but 
was  in  operation  before  the  Alliance  was 
organized.  As  it  is  very  sure  that  this  tax 
is  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers  by 
the  dealers,  it  is  really  paid  by  the  farmers, 
and  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of  raising 
money  from  the  farmers  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  State  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment. 

(Page  189.)  Ice  has  a  peculiar  form  of 
crystallization.  Needle-like  spiculse  are 
formed'and  cross  each  otherin  all  directions, 
thus  forming  a  mass  which  breaks  into 
irregular  fragments.  But  when  cakes  or 
sheets  of  ice  are  laid  upon  each  other  they 
freeze  together,  by  virtue  of  a  peculiar 
property  of  ice  known  as  regelation  or  ad¬ 
hesion  by  freezing,  and  they  simply  adhere 
without  being  bound  together  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  ice  crystals.  Consequently  when 
the  ice  is  taken  out  for  use,  the  cakes  are 
easily  split  apart,  just  as  solid  slate  is  split 
on  the  lines  of  cleavage,  and  there  will  be 
no  trouble  if  the  ice  be  broken  carefully. 

THE  SEED  BUSINESS. 

J.  H.  G.,  Providence,  R.  I.— I  have  just 
received  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  several  packages  of  seeds  assorted  as 
follows :  Cabbage,  Early  Summer ;  ruta¬ 
baga  or  Swedish  turnip ;  pumpkin,  Ken- 
tucky-field ;  tomato,  Acme ;  water-melon 
(Vick’s  Early) ;  beet,  (Dewing’s  Improved) ; 
beans,  dwarf  or  bush ;  cucumber,  Perfec¬ 
tion  White  Spine  ;  lettuce,  Chartier ;  peas, 
Champion  of  England.  These  are,  almost 
without  exception,  old  and  thoroughly 
tried  sorts,  and  the  plea  that  they  are  sent 
out  for  experimental  purposes  is  all  non¬ 
sense.  Putting  the  several  packages  to¬ 
gether,  I  have  all  the  seeds  I  need  for  my 
small  garden  and  have  therefore  abandon¬ 
ed  all  idea  of  sending  to  a  seedsman  for  a 
supply.  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of 
some  of  our  leading  seedsmen,  they  will 
understand  why  at  least  one  applicant  for 
their  catalogues  has  failed  to  become  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  If  every  applicant  for  seeds  is 
trealed  as  liberally  as  I  have  been  by  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  mail  seed 
trade  will  be  anything  but  a  success.  The 
wholesale  distribution  of  seeds  by  the 
Government  ought  in  the  interests  of 
legitimate  business  to  be  stopped  ? 

S.  M.  M.,  Adams,  Vermont.— In  a  late 
Rural  we  are  told  that  the  English  spar¬ 
row  will  not  nest  where  there  is  no  perch 
under  the  entrance.  This  is  a  mistake : 
the  English  sparrows  here  have  built  their 
nests,  or  rather  have  usurped  the  nests  of 
the  eave  swallows,  driving  the  latter  away 
and  occupying  their  nests.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  eave  swallow  builds  its 
nest  of  mud,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least 
sign  of  a  perch  under  the  entrance,  which 
is  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  allow  the 
bird  to  pass  through  it  and  oftentimes 
there  will  be  a  miscalculation  and  the  en¬ 
trance  will  be  so  small  that  quite  a  hard  ef¬ 
fort  is  needed  to  get  through.  There  used 
to  be  a  great  many  of  these  swallows  here, 
with  nests  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  eaves  to  the  barn,  but  the  sparrows 
have  driven  them  nearly  all  away.  Is  not 
the  absence  of  these  birds  one  reason  for 
the  prevalence  of  so  many  more  injurious 
small  insects  than  in  former  years  ?  The 
swallow  is  a  greedy  eater  of  insects. 

E.  II.  C.,  Mattsville,  Ind.— My  potatoes 
grew  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill  through 
straw  and  a  foot  of  earth.  They  heated  in 
some  hills  and  rotted.  The  change  seems 


to  have  begun  in  the  fall  and  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  warm  winter.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  lost  one-fourth  of  my  crop  of  800  or 
900  bushels.  I  think  now  that  potatoes 
often  make  a  growth  in  the  fall  on  account 
of  having  been  excluded  from  the  air  too 
soon  while  the  ground  is  warm,  and  that 
this  growth  is  checked  by  cold.  Let  any 
potato  grower  who  doubts  this  examine 
the  sprouts  and  see  if  they  are  not  old- 
looking.  I  admitted  air  to  a  hill  the  other 
day,  and  in  a  week  examined  the  potatoes 
again  and  new  young  sprouts  had  started 
which  contrasted  with  the  old  browner  ones 
of  the  winter  growth.  The  knowledge  of 
this  will  be  of  value  to  me  hereafter  in 
storing. 

[R.  N.-Y.— An  account  of  the  storing  of 
these  potatoes  will  be  found  on  page  100.] 

W.  A.  S.,  Weatogue,  Conn.— Dur¬ 
ing  an  experience  of  over  20  years  I 
have  found  nothing  that  will  kill  lice  on 
cattle  as  well  as  fine  coal  ashes  well  rubbed 
in  or  sifted  on  ;  but  one  application  is  of  no 
account  unless  followed  by  the  second  in 
seven  or  eight  days.  Tobacco  infusions 
have  utterly  failed  with  me,  but  ashes  or 
dust  have  always  been  successful. 


Excellence  of  Seeds. — A  writer  in  the 
Bulletin,  a  paper  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
those  of  us  who  have  been  engaged  in  prac¬ 
tical  horticulture  for  80  years  past  can  well 
remember  the  amount  of  trash  that  was 
then  imported  from  Europe,  and  sold  in 
this  country  as  garden  seeds,  and  “war¬ 
ranted  fresh  and  genuine.”  We  also  re¬ 
member  the  worse  than  trash,  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  seedsmen  used  to  dump  on  our 
shores  to  the  order  of  the  old  “Patent 
Office”  seed  distribution.  We  have  seen 
with  pleasure  that  the  strict  testing  of 
seeds  by  our  large  dealers  has  compelled 
European  dealers  to  be  sure  of  the  purity  of 
those  seeds  we  are  still  compelled  to  buy 
from  them,  and  the  same  practice  has  raised 
the  standard  of  our  home-grown  seeds  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence,  until  we  are  now 
so  sure  of  the  stocks  offered  by  our  leading 
seedsmen  that  an  experienced  gardener 
feels  more  sure  of  results  from  them  than 
if  he  had  raised  them  himself  under  the 
difficulties  attending  their  growth  on  a 
small  scale  and  in  crowded  grounds.  The 
seeds  are  not  “  warranted”  now,  but  we 
have  a  thousand  times  more  confidence  in 
them  than  we  had  in  the  old  “  warranted 
pure  and  genuine”  seeds  of  30  years  ago. 
In  fact,  a  gardener  of  experience,  now  a¬ 
days,  would  regard  with  suspicion  the  man 
who  would  undertake  to  warrant  his  seeds 
in  anybody’s  hands. 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  com¬ 
petent  and  skillful  horticulturist,  after  an 
exhaustive  series  of  tests  of  American  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  reached  the  conclusion  that  “  the 
endeavor  to  determine  the  relative  merits 
and  honesty  of  seedsmen,  by  means  of  test¬ 
ing  their  seeds,  is  the  merest  folly.  There 
appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  seed  control 
stations  in  this  country,  certainly  not  for 
such  seeds  as  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
horticulturist.  There  Is  now  such  sharp 
competition  in  the  seed  business  that  seeds 
men  themselves  must  exercise  every  cau¬ 
tion  in  order  to  demand  trade.”  In  the 
Delaware  Station  similar  tests  lead  the 
director  to  say,  that  “the  condition  of  the 
seed  market  in  Delaware  is  decidedly  better 
than  its  citizens  have  expected.”  And  yet 
there  are  some  who  think  the  experiment 
stations  should  act  as  police  to  watch  these 
seeds,  after  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
seedsmen  into  the  hands  of  the  local  retailers 
throughout  the  country,  and  should  keep 
up  annual  inspections  of  such  seed.  Such 
inquiries  are  not  experimentation,  as  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Hatch  Law,  and  if  the 
stations  propose  to  watch  the  honesty  of  the 
country  store-keepers  in  one  article  of 
their  traffic,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  inspect  their  rusty  bacon,  skip- 
pery  hams  and  stale  ginger  cakes,  and  thus 
fritter  away  funds  intended  to  give  prac¬ 
tical  results  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Any  qne  who  has  not  confidence  in  his 
local  dealer  can  test  their  vitality  for  him¬ 
self,  as  well,  at  least,  as  the  seed  testers. 
Count  out  a  number  of  the  seeds  and  place 
them  between  two  folds  of  a  piece  of  flannel 
that  has  been  wet  and  wrung  out ;  place  in 
a  saucer  a  layer  of  moss  and  saturate  it  with 
water ;  ou  this  moss  lay  the  flannel  with  the 


seeds ;  cover  the  saucer  with  a  piece  of  slate, 
and  place  it  on  the  mantel-piece  in  a  well- 
warmed  sitting  room  ;  examine  from  time 
to  time  and  keep  the  moss  wet,  but  do  not 
pour  water  on  the  flannel.  Every  seed  that 
is  perfect  will  be  likely  to  sprout,  and  the 
percentage  of  sound  seeds  can  be  easily  as¬ 
certained. 


A  Solid  Home  Virtue. — Economy  is  a 
virtue  which  is  needed  everywhere,  says 
the  New  York  Ledger.  It  is  needed 
in  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  city 
home.  No  matter  if  persons  are  rich 
or  have  large  incomes,  they  should  be 
economical.  To  waste  is  wicked.  There 
are  better  ways  to  spend  money  and 
goods  than  to  waste  them.  It  is  the  poor¬ 
est  use  they  can  be  put  to.  Many  people 
would  be  economical  if  they  knew  how.  It 
is  an  art  to  practice  economy.  To  do  it  well 
one  must  know  the  art.  All  can  have  it  if 
they  will.  It  is  an  arithmetical  art.  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  numbers.  All  must  live 
and  ought  to  live  well,  but  how  to  live  best 
at  the  least  expense  is  the  work  of  figures 
to  tell.  We  must  count  the  cost  of  ways 
and  means  and  compare  them.  Many 
people  use  expensive  articles  of  food  and 
dress  when  cheaper  ones  would  be  in  every 
way  better  and  more  serviceable.  Espec¬ 
ially  in  regulating  the  table  expenses  is 
there  a  great  want  of  economy.  A  little 
useful  information  concerning  the  qualities 
of  food,  the  amount  and  kind  of  nutrition- 
matter  they  contain,  the  wants  of  the  hu¬ 
man  system  and  the  best  way  of  cooking, 
would  often  save  fully  one-third,  and,  in 
many  instances,  half  the  expense.  A  wise 
economy  in  table  expenses  is  favorable  to 
health,  and  in  this  way  saves  time,  drugs, 
expense,  and  doctors’  bills,  flesh,  strength, 
and  happiness. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 


The  present  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  $46 
per  ton.  It  should,  and  usually  does,  con¬ 
tain  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  so  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  cost  per  pound  is  somewhat  less  than 
15  cents . 

The  most  soluble  form  in  which  nitrogen 
can  be  procured  is  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  All  ammoniacal  forms  of  nitrogen 
must  first  become  nitric  acid  before  they 
are  available  as  plant  food.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  nitric  acid  combined  with  soda . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  (as  of¬ 
fered  in  commerce)  about  20  per  cent,  of  ni¬ 
trogen . . 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  slower  to  feed 
plants  than  is  nitrate  of  soda  simply  be¬ 
cause  its  ammonia  must  change  to  nitrate 
before  it  becomes  available  as  food . 

Next  we  have  nitrogen  from  organic 
sources,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
bones,  fish,  tankage  and  dried  blood.  The 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  samples  of  blood 
varies  according  to  the  method  of  manu¬ 
facture.  E.  B.  Voorhees  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  (N.  J.  S.  H.  S.  p.  183, 15th  session) 
that  blood  dried  by  hot  water  is  red  in 
color  and  is  the  purest,  containing  about  12 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Another  method  of 
manufacture  is  to  extract  the  serum  of 
blood  by  granulation,  and  another  is  to  treat 
with  sulphuric  acid  to  prevent  decompo¬ 
sition.  These  forms  contain  from  five  to 
six  per  cent,  of  nitrogen . 

Blood  is  the  most  valuable  source  of 
organic  nitrogen  since  it  rots  more  readily 
in  the  soil,  but  it  is  less  soluble  than  the 
mineral  forms,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Hence  if  our  readers  would 
be  assured  of  a  full  supply  of  nitrogen  later 
in  the  season,  blood  should  form  a  part  of 
the  nitrogenous  fertilizer . 

Dried  meat  is  next  in  value  as  furnish¬ 
ing  organic  nitrogen.  It  is  called  in  trade 
ammonite  and  is  largely  made  from  dead 
animals,  by  drying,  extracting  the  fat.  and 
grinding  into  powder.  It  contains  from  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen . 

Mechanical  condition  or  the  degree  of 
fineness  is  the  element  which  rules  in  valu¬ 
ing  both  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
since  the  coarser  the  material  the  less  even 
the  distribution  and  the  longer  required  for 
the  soil  to  decompose  it . 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  strenuously  opposed 
the  use  of  the  word  “phosphate”  or  “su¬ 
perphosphate  ”  for  those  fertilizers  which 
contain  potash  or  nitrogen,  either  or  both. 
Chemist  E.  B.  Voorhees  points  out  that  the 
following  are  by  no  means  all  the  expres¬ 
sions  used  to  designate  the  same  thing. 
They  are  not  only  inexact,  but  serve  to  con¬ 
fuse  farmers  who  are  studying  fertilizer 
subjects:  Phosphate,  superphosphate,  bone- 
black,  dissolved  bone-black,  bone-black 
superphosphate,  S.  C.  rock,  dissolved 
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bones,  dissolved  ammoniated  bones,  am- 
moniated  phosphate,  etc.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  superphosphate  and  a  phos¬ 
phate  is  that  the  former  is  rendered  solu¬ 
ble  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  is  not  sol¬ 
uble . 

Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  South  Haven, 

Mich.,  says  of  the  Agawam  and  Wallace 
Blackberries  that  they  are  both  large  and 
excellent  varieties,  hardy  enough  to  stand 
uninjured  through  most  winters  and  ap¬ 
parently  free  from  rust.  Ancient  Briton 
and  Western  Triumph  are  very  hardy  and 
enormously  productive  though  the  berries 
are  rather  small.  Snyder  and  Taylor  are 
among  the  hardiest  and  best  in  quality, 
although  the  former  lacks  size . 

Erie  and  Minnewaski  are  comparatively 
new  but  very  large,  productive,  and,  so  far, 
hardy.  They  are  worthy  of  extensive  trial. 

The  Lincoln  Plum,  offered  now  for  the 
first  time,  is  said  to  be  a  most  remarkable 
variety.  It  is  larger  in  size  than  any  other 
hardy  plum,  average  specimens  from  over¬ 
loaded  trees  measuring  2%  inches  long  and 
over  six  inches  around,  weighing  two 
ounces— selected  specimens  weighing  four 
ounces  each ;  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  surpassing  its  parent,  that  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence,  the  old  Green  Gage ; 
wonderfully  prolific,  the  plums  hanging 
like  ropes  of  onions  upon  the  branches; 
beautiful  in  form  and  color,  very  early  in 
ripening  and  curculio-proof.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  secured  a  specimen  and  in  due  time  s0  healthful.” 
will  render  its  report .  . “  The  outgrowth  of  the  poor  little  boom 


of  others  as  published  in  the  bulletins  that 
come  to  him  by  every  mail  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations.” 

- Ed.  CiiAUTAUQUAN :  “  If  you  will  take 

Dun’s  Agency  book  and  run  down  the 
city  columns,  you  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  learn  the  fact  that  the  business  men  of 
the  cities  and  towns  are  not  nearly  so  well 
off  as  the  farmers.” 

- “  I  look  upon  the  fact  that  $390,000  have 

been  paid  out  in  a  year  for  the  support  of 
our  State  militia,  and  only  $20,000  for  the 
support  of  agriculture,  as  an  outrage  which 
should  not  be  tolerated  another  year.” 

- Pres.  T.  T.  Lyon  :  ,r  Drop  sensational 

and  redundant  words  from  the  names  of 
fruits  when  it  can  be  done  without  endan¬ 
gering  their  identity.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  Let  law  alone. 

Win  a  cat  and  lose  a  cow  is  the  Chinese 
maxim  about  legislation.” 

- “  Neither  large  nor  small  seed  should 

be  buried.  Unless  the  weather  be  very  dry 
scarcely  any  seed  will  fail  under  a  light 
covering  of  soil.” 

- Henry  Stewart:  “The  farmer  who 

has  once  grown  a  crop  of  mangels  for  feed¬ 
ing  his  stock  will  never  fail  to  repeat  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  experience.  This 
succulent  food  is  wholly  nutritious.  There 
is  no  waste,  every  part  of  it  is  digestible, 
and  no  other  crop  produces  as  much  food 
per  acre  as  this,  and  there  is  no  other  food 


fmpUtuetttiSi  and  pacftinwg. 


Wtttti,  and  flante. 


which  has  been  got  up  in  regard  to  Alfalfa 
(or  Lucerne)  threatens  to  hurt  a  good  many 
farmers.  Extravagant  statements  have 
been  made  by  persons  having  seed  to  sell  at 
two  or  three  times  its  value  in  the  market, 
and  these  have  led  some  farmers  to  grow 
the  crop  for  the  seed,  which  they  are  hop¬ 
ing  to  sell  at  very  profitable  prices. 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  We  confess 

to  a  strong  feeling  of  sorrow  when  we  heard 
a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  had  changed  hands ;  but  the  first 
bitterness  was  much  alleviated  when  we 
learned  that  the  Editor  would  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  editorial  staff,  and  that  the 
business  control  was  transferred  to  such 
capable  and  enterprising  hands  as  those  of 
E.  H.  Libby,  the  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden.  The  capitalist  of  theestablish- 
whether  it  will  thrive  with  you .  mentis  the  well-known  owner  of  the 


Mr.  Barry  tells  a  long  story  in  a  few 
words  when  he  says  that  the  Purple-leaved, 
Cut-leaved  and  Weeping  Beeches  are  three 
remarkable  trees,  beautiful  even  while  very 
young,  but  magnificent  when  they  acquire 
age.  As  single  specimens  upon  the  lawn, 
they  exhibit  an  array  of  valuable  and  at¬ 
tractive  features  not  to  be  found  in  other 
trees . 

Mr.  C.  H.  Shinn  does  not  know  why 
pyrethrum,  from  which  the  insecticide 
powder  is  manufactured,  should  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  Southern  States.  Does  he 
know  why  it  should  not  succeed  in  the 
Middle  States  ?  Years  ago  we  found  it  to 
be  hardy  in  the  Rural  Experiment  Grounds. 

The  Industry  Goosberry  succeeds  per¬ 
fectly  in  many  places  and  mildews  in 
others.  Try  it,  that  is  the  way  to  find  out 


Manettia  Bicolor.— Mr.  Falconer, 
writing  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  says 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
copious  of  our  ornamental  vines,  and 
always  in  bloom.  Its  flowers  are  somewhat 
small,  tubular,  scarlet  tipped  with  yellow, 
and  borne  all  over  the  plant.  Although  a  ten¬ 
der  species,  it  will  bear  one  or  two  degrees 
of  frost  with  impunity,  and  may  be  easily 
kept  in  the  window  over  winter.  Planted 
out  in  summer  against  a  fence  or  support, 
in  good  ground,  and  a  warm,  sheltered  open 
situation,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity. 
He  grows  it  largely  for  summer  decoration, 
and  appreciates  it  greatly.  A  capital  ama¬ 
teur’s  plant,  and  easily  raised  from  cut¬ 
tings . 


Christian  Union,  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  go  on  with  no  less  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise  than  before.  All  that  money  and 
talent  can  do  will  be  done  to  maintain  and 
advance  the  character  of  our  leading  Amer¬ 
ican  agricultural  weekly.” 


Pi$ccUancou.$  ^dvjnrtieing* 


DIRECT. 


- Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  in  New  York 

Tribune:  “In  starting  a  herd  of  cattle, 
look  first,  later  and  last  to  individual  ex¬ 
cellence,  asking  only  for  a  record.  Let 
fashion  and  high-priced  strains  severely 
alone— unless  you  have  a  great  bank  ac¬ 
count  you  are  willing  to  see  rapidly  and 
permanently  reduced.  I  speak  as  one  w  ho 
has  been  through  the  mill.” 

- "Starting  with  the  Short  horns  several 

years  since,  I  began  on  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
cellence  of  animals  first ;  then  excellence  of 
pedigree.  Soon  I  changed,  and  would  buy 
nothing,  no  matter  how  nice,  if  not  Healy- 
proof— that  is,  fashionable.  I  saw  such 
cattle  took  the  lead  at  sales,  and  were 
puffed  in  our  stock  literature.  The  rich 
purchaser  would  buy  no  other.  I  argued  : 
Such  men  have  money  and  will  control  the 
markets  ;  It  is  for  their  interest  to  boom 
these  breeds,  and  keep  them  to  the  frout ; 
so  they  will  continue  to  be  the  popular 
strains.  I  did  not  realize  that  real  worth — 
excellence— would  at  last  rise  triumphant 
above  fashion,  wealth  and  false  praise.  To¬ 
day  it  is  genuine  value — not  ‘  Healy,’  not 
•  fashion’— that  is  taking  the  lead.” 

- Weekly  Press  :  “  There  is  no  danger 

that  the  farmer  will  have  too  much 
education  of  the  right  kind.” 

- “  The  farmer  need  not  be  so  skilled  a 

chemist  that  he  could  make  an  exact  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  soil  or  of  a  fertilizer,  but  he 
should  know  enough  of  the  elements  of 
chemistry  to  comprehend  the  investigations 


CHAMPION  STEEL  RIM 

Land  Roller 

LATEST 

AND 

BEST. 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

Trial. 

We  will  send  this  Roller  to  any  responsible  farmer 
on  trial,  and  If  it  Is  not  as  represented,  It  may  be  re- 
turned,  we  payirnr  return  freight.  We  do  not  ask 
pay  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  farm. 

the  AME2ICAN  FOUNDS?  4  MACHINE  00., 

Bowlins  Green,  Ohio. 


Sent 


For  Internal  and  External  Use, 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era.  Morbus.  Omn  ium,  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Lamo- 
baek.  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  i  rce.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Here’s  cur  hand  to  you  in  recognition 
and  commendation  of  your  beautiful  and 
excellent  American  Garden.  Success  to 
you  and  to  it.— Farm  Journal. 

HH  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Spring 
Medicine 

Seems  more  than  ever  a  necessity  this  season,  after 
the  mild,  unhealthful  winter,  and  the  unexpected 
prevalence  of  influenza,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
etc  ,  leaving  nearly  everybody  weak,  exhausted  and 
tired.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  Just  the  medicine  to 
overcome  that  tired  feeling,  purify  your  blood,  Im¬ 
part  a  good  appetite  and  promote  healthy  digestion. 
It  Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


XMso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to' Use,  and  Cheapest. 


RH 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


We  will  send  The  American  Garden  to 
any  reader  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  introduction, 
THREE  MONTHS,  for  only  25  CENTS.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $2.00  a  year ;  $1.00  for  six 
months;  50  cents  for  three  months;  20 
cents  a  copy.  In  club  with  R.  N.-Y.  one 
year  for  $3.00.  Address  either  office.  Gar¬ 
den  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York.  Rural  New-Yorker,  34  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER 


The  most  perfect  atrlcle  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  ocallty.  Address 

INN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  GO.,  "W’ 


DARNELL’S 

v  PATENT 


FURROWER 

^MARKER 


Has.  Steadily,.! 


IdJa.UblcXnnner, 
U'l  Barker.  * 


VEGETABLE,  FARM 


My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready,  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Iteontalns  all  the  lead 
Ing  and  most 
popular  sorts  of 

AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  rtr. 

ble  novelties  of  last  season,  and  nearly  everything 
else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN 

37  EAST  19th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Benutiful 
Plnnts  for  1890,  will  be  ready  in  February. 

It  contains  list  of  all  the  most  Beautiful  and  Rare 
Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants  In  cultivation,  as 
well  as  all  Novelties  of  merit,  well  grown  and  at  very 
low  prices  Every  plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

ORCHIDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also.  Catalogues  of  Roses, 
Orchids.  Seeds.  Trees,  ere.  All  free  to  applicants. 

.JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


GRAPES 

and 

_  _  italogUL _ 

see  what  we  can  do.  C.S.  Curtice  «fe  Co. Portland, N.Y. 


Immense  stock  and  assort¬ 
ment  cheap.  Everything 
new  and  old  reliable;  also 
Small  Fruits.  Everything 
graded  to  highest  standard.  Send  lOc.  for  3  sample 
vines  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Don’t  buy  until  you 

'  l.N.I 


The  change  in  The  American  Garden 
marks  an  advanced  step  in  horticultural 
literature.  The  size  of  this  monthly  is  re¬ 
duced  to  that  of  the  literary  monthlies— 
Harper’s  or  the  Century— and  the  pages  are 
increased  to  95,  including  about  30  pages  of 
advertisements.  The  type  is  bright  and 
clean,  the  paper  of  a  quality  that  will  do 
justice  to  the  finest  engravings.  Now,  suc¬ 
cess  to  you,  Mr.  Libby,  in  this  brave,  com¬ 
mendable  undertaking,  and  thanks  to  you 
as  well,  for  your  earnest  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  refined,  high-class  journal  which,  we 
trust,  will,  in  due  time,  receive  a  hearty 
recognition  from  the  progressive  horticul¬ 
turists  of  the  country  —Rural New-Yorker 
(Jan.,  1890.) 


Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail. 
50c.  E.  T.  lluzeltine,  Warren,  Pa. 


The  readers  of  A.  J.  Downing’s  Horti¬ 
culturist  and  of  Thomas  Meehan’s  Garden¬ 
er’s  Monthly  would  scarcely  recognize  their 
old-time  favorites  of  a  generation  ago  if  they 
could  see  them  in  the  consolidated  and  at¬ 
tractive  form  in  which  they  appear  as  the 
American  Garden  for  the  current  month. 
After  politics  it  is  a  most  agreeable  change 
to  turn  to  such  a  magazine  with  its  cleanly 
edited  pages  and  its  entire  freedom  from 
anything  approaching  rancorous  discus¬ 
sion.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  speaks 
chiefly  to  those  interested  in  plant  life,  but 
much  of  its  matter  is  of  a  character  to  en¬ 
tertain  and  instruct  the  general  reader, 
even  though  he  should  care  nothing  for 
flowers  nor  waste  a  thought  upon  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits,  except  when  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  utilitarian  shape  of  edibles. 
—Lynchburg  {Va.)  News. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 

’  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  ^ 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  IU. 


IGNOTUM  TOMATO-feScSifiS'SiG! 

savs  :  “  It  Is  the  best  of  170  tried.”  Decidedly  the  best 
of  SO  sorts  grown  by  me.  100  seeds.  15  cents. 

Polygonum  aniplexicnule’  (Mountain  Fleece), 
strong  roots.  25c.  Pyrethrum  uliginostim  vGlant 
Daisy)  grows  6  feet:  has  hundreds  of  flowers  to  a 
plant;  strong  roots.  20c.;  the  two'for  40c. 

A.  HALLOCK.  Creediuoor,  X.  Y. 


VT  \  T I V  E  Evergreen  Plants,  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor 
‘  vitte.  White  Pine.  Spruce  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12 
Inches  high  at  $3  per  l  .000;  5.000  for  *10: 10,00  for  *17.50. 
Packing  free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Eureka.  *2  a  100,  *15  a  1.000  ;  Haverland,  50  cts.  a  100 
*4  a  1,000  :  Pineapple,  to  cts.  a  100,  *8  a  1,1)00 ;  Gandy 
75  cts  a  100.  *5  a  1,000  ;  Bubaeh  No  5.  50  cts.  a  100,  *4  a 
1,000 :  Long  John.  *’  a  100.  by  freight  or  express. 

JAMES  LIPPINCOTT,  Jr.,  MountlHolly,  N.  J. 


DCinCD  It  you  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

KtAUttl  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


si 

_ _ 

°Pens 

adjmtablr^fc^  II  yjlpJ  better  row  in  _ 

lo  all  inequaK^J)  \JjNeither  soft  or  hard  S 

Ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker- 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mark*  any  width  from  2>si  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
#i  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

‘■Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.  "J.S.CoUiiu.Moorcatown.X.J. 

"It  far  exceeds  my  expretations.  If  the  real  merits  of  thta 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  Immense."  E.L.Coy.Prea.  S'cuA.  Co.(.V.  Y.)  Agr.Sudett 

HaW.DOUGHTEN  iiurliiitftou  X-  £* 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

HOLD  ON  MERIT. 
Send  for  Special  Inti  aiuo- 
tory  Offer, 

Freight  Paid  by  us. 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Clinton.  -  -  Iowa- 


WH1TIYI AN’S  reboutn d 

A  PLUNGER  PERPETUAL 

LEVER  PRESS 
NOW  MADE 


FOR 
—  HAY, 
STRAW 

AND  WQOl- 


EVERGREEN  Headquarters  In  the 
u  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown  Ever¬ 
greens,  Eur-Larch  and  Forest  Trees. 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
Wepack  and  ship  with  safetyevery- 
wheie.  Price-list  free,  send  for  It 
before  ordering  elsewhere,. 

(>.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist, 
Mention  this  paper.  DLNDEK,  ILL. 


Nearly  everybody  who  has  a  home  is 
interested  in  having  a  good  garden  attached, 
and  it  can  reach  nearer  perfection  if  one  has 
tools  with  which  to  accomplish  the  results 
desired.  The  American  Garden  of  New 
York,  foremost  among  horticultural  jour¬ 
nals,  is  one  of  the  tools  necessary  to  make 
an  ideal  garden. — Alanta  Journal. 


EVERCREEN  HEDGES. 

Arbor -vitae  Seedlings.  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Norway  Spruce  Seedlings.  $1  “  " 

By  mall.  50  cents  per  l.UOO,  additional. 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  sizes  and  transplanted 
trees.  Cheapest  In  America. 

GEORGE  PIMEY,  Evergreen  Door  Co.,  \V1§. 


F*  WILD  * 
LOWERS 

IHardy  ORNAMENTALS 

|in  PLANTS,  SHRUBS, 
UINES,  FERNS, 

ORCHIDS.BULBS. 
^Catalogue,  with  beautiful 
.  .^colored  plate,  lOe., which 
-»*Tuaj  be  deducted  from  1st  order. 
JUILLETT  A  HOBSEORI),  South  wick,  Mass. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

<34  Park  Row,  New  York), 


A  National  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban 
Homes. 


ELBERT  S.  CARMAN, 
HERBERT  W.  COLLINQWOOD, 


|  EDITORS. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  12,  1890. 


THE  DAIRY  STEER. 

Of  all  the  no-’count  critters 
On  the  farmin’  laud  ’round  here, 

There  ain’t  nothin’  half  ser  useless 
Ez  the  little  dairy  steer. 

Little  dairy  cows  is  business 
I’ll  feed  them  without  no  fear. 

Rut  the  biggest  no-’eount  critter 
Is  the  little  dairy  steer. 

Livin’  on  the  fame  an’  record 
Ry  his  little  sisters  made, 

Struttln’  ’round  to  claim  attention 
When  his  board  bill  h’an’t  ben  paid. 
Sister’s  smart  enuff  ter  keep  ’em 
Roth  agoin’  ef  ye  like. 

But  thet  ain’t  the  pint  I’m  makln 
’Tatn’t  the  gun  I  wanter  spike. 

1  want  critters  that,  kin  show  me 
Pints  of  value  fair  an’  clear 
Not  the  kind  that  pints  ter  sister 
Like  the  little  dairy  steer. 

Ain’t  you  seen  men,  though,  jes’  like  ’em? 

Lazin’  ’round  an’  crackin’  jokes, 
Spendin’  lots  o’  time  in  settin’, 

Livin’  on  their  wimmin  folks? 

Great  fat  fellers,  stout  an’  hearty, 

Fit  for  work  ;  each  lazy  lout 
Lettln’  wimmin  folks  support  him— 

How  I’d  like  ter  roust  sech  out. 

You  jest  sign  my  name  unto  it; 

Print  it  black  czit  appears; 

Stout  men  ez  will  live  on  wimmin 
Ain’t  ser  good  ez  dairy  steers. 


The  sorrow  we  feel  at  the  death  of 
Dr.  George  Thurber  last  Wednesday 
at  his  home  near  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
will  be  shared  by  many  of  our  readers 
all  over  the  country,  who  knew  him  as 
one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  the 
age,  and  for  22  years  editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  His  death 
at  the  age  of  69,  was  due  to  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  complication  of  dis¬ 
orders.  A  close  student  of  Nature,  a 
steady,  earnest  worker,  a  ripe  scholar 
and  prolific  writer,  an  honest  man 
and  genial  gentleman,  he  made  a  host 
of  friends  who  will  hear  of  his  death 
with  sincere  regret. 


There  has  long  been  more  or  less 
hostility  between  the  city  branch  of 
the  New  York  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  milk  inspecting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health.  As  an  outcome  of  this  hos¬ 
tility,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into 
the  State  Senate  which  proposes  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Dairy  Commission  of  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  dairy  laws  in  this  city 
and  Brooklyn.  There  is  considerable 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  matter. 
The  hill  spoken  of  is  in  the  interest  of 
city  authorities  as  opposed  to  the 
State  officials.  The  Mercantile  Ex¬ 
change  of  this  city  opposes  the  bill, 
while  many  citizens  indorse  it. 


Smart  rogues  should  find  little 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  justice 
travels  with  leaden  heel.  Jus¬ 
tice  is  absolutely  bound  to  over¬ 
take  one  sooner  or  later.  The 
lead  on  the  heel  will  only  make 
the  kick  more  effective  when  it 
does  come. 


All  perishable  plants  for  trial  should 
be  sent  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  and 
not  to  this  office. 


It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  make  a 
good  living  on  a  40-acre  farm  in  any 
good  agricultural  county  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  a  possibility.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  like  to  talk  about  possibili¬ 
ties.  Those  who  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  present]  and  never  care  to 
seek  to  attain  the  possible,  find  them¬ 
selves  in  the  past.  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  neglect  the  present  and 
think  of  nothing  but  the  future  are 
always  too  far  ahead  for  profit  or  com¬ 
fort. 


The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  are 
indignant  at  the  Republican  party  of 
that  State  because  of  its  failure  to  pass 
the  “honest  butter”  bill.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  the  farmers  is  about  as 
follows :  They  first  tried  the  plan  of 
working  inside  the  party,  that  is,  they 
got  the  Republican  leaders  to  promise 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  placing 
oleomargarine  before  the  public  on  its 
merits.  The  promise  has  not  been 
kept,  and  now  the  farmers  propose  to 
strike  their  blow  at  the  polls  and 
teach  the  party  a  lesson.  They  can 
do  it.  Will  they? 


Consider  the  few  days  in  which  a 
strawberry  must  grow  and  develop, 
and  also  the  number  of  days  required 
to  develop  the  corn  plant.  It  is  evident 
that  the  food  which  the  strawberry 
plant  eats  must  be  close  by  it  and  in 
such  form  that  it  can  be  utilized  at 
once.  Again,  consider  the  number  of 
days  out  of  the  total  life  of  the  com 
plant  that  are  needed  to  produce  the 
grain  alone.  Work  out  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  regarding  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  on  the  potato  plant.  The 
highest  science  of  manuring  consists 
in  giving  each  plant  the  manure  best 
suited  to  it  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  needed  and  when  there  will  be 
least  waste.  A  study  of  the  habits 
and  composition  of  plants  must  be 
made  if  we  would  feed  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 


A  bill  has  heen  introduced  in  the 
Ohio  Senate  “to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  and  regulation  of  live¬ 
stock  insurance  companies.”  The 
friends  of  this  bill  have  evidently 
tried  to  protect  both  the  farmers  and 
the  insurance  companies  against 
fraud.  Such  companies  are  to  be 
compelled  to  deposit  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  insurance  a  guarantee 
fund  of  $100,000  as  security  for  the 
policy  holders,  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  those  who  would 
maliciously  cause  the  death  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  valued  at  $50  or  over  for  the  pur- 

gose  of  obtaining  the  insurance.  The 
1.  N.-Y.  is  soon  to  print  the  views  of 
some  of  our  best  stockmen  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  live-stock  insurance.  We 
may  say  beforehand  that  the  general 
verdict  of  our  correspondents  is 
against  the  practice,  mainly  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  the  proposed  Ohio  bill  if 
honestly  enforced  would  fully  meet. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  an  order  for  two 
otatoes  of  the  new  variety  Early 
ix-weeks  to  the  introducers,  J.  A. 
Everitt  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  firm  declined  to  fill  the  order  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  rendered 
unfavorable  reports  in  regard  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  things  of  their  introduction, 
notably  the  Yankee  Prolific  Oats — 
which  we  found  to  be  the  White 
Russian — and  the  Martin’s  Amber 
Wheat — which  we  found  to  be  the 
Landreth  or  Armstrong.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  establish  an  honorable 
business  reputation,  gentlemen. 


For  a  number  of  years  reports  have 
come  from  the  South  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  attending  the  manufacture  of  the 
fiber  of  the  long-leaf  pine  into  matting 
and  similar  products.  Heretofore, 
most  of  this  work  has  been  considered 
experimental  in  great  part.  Now  we 
are  assured  that  the  industry  is  firmly 
established  and  that  a  bagging  fully 
as  serviceable  as  that  made  from  jute 
can  be  cheaply  made.  So  many  re- 
orts  of  jute  bagging  substitutes  have 
een  made  that  the  public  are  a  little 
inclined  to  view  them  with  suspicion. 
It  lis  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this 
time  the  reports  are  reliable. 


From  all  over  the  country  come  re¬ 
ports  of  threatened  foreclosures  of 
mortgages  on  farm  property.  In 
Pennsylvania  many  supposedly  rich 
farmers  have  failed  because  of  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  farm  values.  In  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  several  hundred  farms 
are  being  sold  by  the  sheriff.  As  our 
readers  know,  reports  from  many 
parts  of  the  West  are  no  better. 
What  is  to  be  done?  This  country 
cannot  afford  to  have  its  native-born 
farmers  driven  from  their  farms  to 
be  replaced  by  a  tenant  peasantry. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  great 
mortgage  and  trust  companies  have 
gradually  secured  a  grasp  on  thous¬ 
ands  of  American  farms.  When  the 
present  occupants  of  these  farms  are 
driven  away,  who  will  be  secured  to 
fill  their  places?  No  true  American 
can  view  this  state  of  affairs  without 
alarm.  The  present  condition  of 
American  agriculture  demands  the 
prompt  and  careful  attention  of  our 
statesmen  and  business  men. 


Shocking  stories  are  told  of  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  live  cattle  in 
transit  to  England.  The  steamer 
Runic  recently  left  this  port  with  757 
Western  steers  on  Jjoard.  They  were 


packed  together  “like  sardines  in  a 
box,”  being  placed  so 'close  together 
that  their  sides  touched.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  their  lying  down.  They 
were  on  the  deck.  The  vessel  was  not 
properly  ballasted  and  should  she  en¬ 
counter  rough  weather  the  suffering 
among  the  poor  beasts  will  be  indes¬ 
cribable.  The  Runic  is  a  “tramp” 
steamer,  belonging  to  no  regularly  or¬ 
ganized  line.  Such  steamers  go  any¬ 
where — to  any  port  for  which  they 
can  find  a  cargo.  They  have  no  regu¬ 
lar  crews,  hiring  worthless  fellows  to 
work  their  passage.  W ith  such  hands 
on  board,  the  cattle  are  subjected  to  the 
most  shocking  cruelty.  Every  steam¬ 
er  that  transports  cattle  should  carry 
a  duly  authorized  inspector  to  see  that 
the  animals  are  properly  cared  for. 
Of  course,  the  likelihood  of  great  suf¬ 
fering  is  especially  great  during  this 
stormy  season. 


There  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
ensilage  yet.  At  Cornell  University 
last  year  more  corn  was  grown  than 
would  go  into  the  silo.  The  surplus 
was  cut  and  shocked,  and  as  the  silo 
settled,  this  partially  dried  corn  was 
husked  and  the  stalks  were  cut  and 
put  in  the  silo  from  day  to  day,  till 
the  settling  ceased.  These  stalks  were 
found  to  be  almost  completely  spoiled 
when  the  silo  was  opened.  Messrs 
Roberts  and  Wing  conclude  that  corn 
containing  much  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  water  is  with  great  difficulty  pre¬ 
served  in  a  silo.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad 
to  see  that  some  of  our  State  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  testing  Mr.  Colcord’s 
“preserved  green  forage.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  repeats  its  belief  that  this  is  to 
be  the  “silage”  of  the  future.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  the  method  of 
saving  the  stalks  and  surplus  ears  of 
sweet  corn  described  on  page  234.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  tried  this  plan  with  some  late- 
sown  fodder -corn  last  year.  We  made 
the  bundles  and  shocks  too  large  and 
some  of  the  shocks  molded  quite 
badly. 


Try  an  experiment  this  year.  Plow 
under  some  of  the  clover  or  rye  and 
plant  potatoes,  using  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizers  that  you  do  on 
bare  ground.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  plow 
under  some  rye  to  try  this.  Many  of  us 
have  yet  to  find  that  much  of  our  work 
in  cutting,  curing  and  feeding  clover 
is  wasted.  We  had  better  plow  it 
right  under  and  use  fertilizers  with  it 
for  potatoes,  or  put  our  stable  manure 
on  it — the  stalks  chopped  or  crushed 
— and  plant  corn.  Try  it  this  year. 
This  is  a  time  for  looking  up  new 
methods  rather  than  for  nailing  our¬ 
selves  closer  to  old-time  notions,  in 
the  hope  that  by  getting  closer  to 
them  we  can  squeeze  more  out  of 
them.  French  soldiers  have  always 
worn  red  pantaloons.  In  the  old  days 
when  battle  fields  were  covered  with 
smoke,  the  red  was  not  so  conspicuous 
as  to  make  glaring  targets.  The  other 
day  military  men  witnessed  a  trial  of 
the  new  smokeless  powder.  Then  it 
was  plainly  seen  that  the  red  trousers 
only  made  the  wearer  a  conspicuous 
target  for  the  opposing  riflemen.  The 
red  will  have  to  go  or  France  will  con¬ 
duct  her  wars  at  a  disadvantage. 
Some  of  our  ideas  regarding  the  use 
of  clover  are  liable  |to  be  as  rudely 
shaken  as  the  sentiment  that  clothes 
French  soldiers  in  red  trousers. 


The  old  idea  that  chicken  manure 
is  a  “  complete  ”  manure,  suitable  for 
all  crops  seems  to  be  losing  favor  with 
a  good  many  gardeners.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  new  way  of  dealing 
with  this  substance  "was  given  two 
weeks  ago  in  the  account  of  the  one- 
horse  farm  in  New  Jersey.  On  this 
farm,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
chicken  manure  was  used  as  the  body 
of  a  home-made  fertilizer,  dissolved 
bone-black,  muriate  of  potash  and 
plaster  being  used  to  properly  balance 
the  fertilizer  and  to  give  it  the  proper 
mechanical  condition.  We  hope  to 
have  more  to  say  next  week  about  the 
proportions  of  these  substances  used. 
The  use  of  this  home-made  fertilizer 
saved  the  farmer  over  $200,  which 
sum  is  supposed  to  equal  the  cost  of 
mixing  and  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
added  to  freight  charges,  agents’  com¬ 
mission,  manufacturer’s  profit,  etc., 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  paid  for  when 
complete  fertilizers  were  bought. 
Now  is  the  time  to  consider  whether, 
for  your  soil  chicken  manure  is  a 
“complete”  ora  “one-sided”  ferti¬ 


lizer.  By  the  way,  ‘  *  stable  manure  ” 
is  supposed  to  be  complete.  Has  it 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  may 
be  almost  as  wide  a  proportionate 
difference  between  two  samples  of  ma¬ 
nure  as  there  is  between  a  ‘  ‘  low- 
grade  ”  and  a  “high-grade  ” fertilizer? 
Again,  if  the  stable  manure  is  com¬ 
plete,  your  farm  may  be  so  “  one¬ 
sided  ”  that  you  need  to  add  something 
to  the  manure. 


BREVITIES. 

Don’t  become  a  traitor  to  your  farm. 

Do  you  look  forward  to  the  season’s 
work  with  hope  or  dread  P 

Put  the  wood  ashes  on  the  strawberries. 
Put  coal  ashes  in  the  manure  that  you  use 
on  the  lightest  soil. 

Sweet  peas  ought  to  have  been  planted 
ere  now  for  the  best  results.  They  do  not 
need  a  very  rich  soil. 

PUT  your  capital  into  yourself,  young 
man.  Your  brain  and  your  character  will 
never  need  insurance. 

Try  the  old  Yorkshire  Hero  Pea  and 
compare  it  with  some  of  the  branching  va¬ 
rieties  of  later  introduction,  such  as  Abun¬ 
dance,  Everbearing,  Quantity  and  Quality. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  have  injured  the  dairy  business. 
The  manufacture  and  sale  of  “shoddy” 
clothing  have  also  injured  the  woo)  grow¬ 
ers.  One  is  as  much  of  a  counterfeit  as  the 
other. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  deeply  regrets  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  botanical  laboratory.  While  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Beal’s  famous  collection  was 
saved,  so  much  was  lost  that  it  can  never 
be  fully  replaced. 

When  the  family  income  is  increased  do 
not  the  expenses  naturally  increase  by  a 
sort  of  sympathetic  action?  This  is  usual¬ 
ly  true  of  townships,  counties,  States  and 
nations.  Raise  the  revenues  so  that  the 
people  do  not  fee)  the  tax  directly,  and 
public  expenses  increase. 

Among  the  plant  novelties  received  at  the 
Rural  Grounds  this  season  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Child’s  Japan  Wineberry,  Child’s 
Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry,  the  Wonder- 
ous  Weather  Plant,  Abundance  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Plums,  the  Weeping  Dogwood 
(Corniis  florida  pendula)  and  Cerasus 
serotina  pendula. 

Fertilizers  must  be  finely  divided  as 
well  as  soluble  in  order  to  give  good  re¬ 
sults.  Your  soil,  too,  must  be  finely  pul¬ 
verized  both  in  order  to  let  the  fine  fer¬ 
tilizers  do  their  work  and  to  give  the  fine 
rootlets  a  chance  to  get  at  the  fertilizers. 
The  great  object  of  soil  culture  is  to  give 
rootlets  the  best  possible  chance  at  the  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The  new  varieties  of  chestnut  now  coming 
to  the  fore  are  well  worthy  of  the  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  all  who  live  in  the 
country  and  own  farms  or  even  an  acre  of 
land.  The  Early  Sunrise,  Reliable,  Giant, 
Paragon,  Miller,  Bartram’s  Early,  In¬ 
graham,  Pennel,  and  Hannum  all  bear  very 
large  nuts  and  most  ot  them  are  of  good 
quality. 

The  hardy  shrub  Rhodotypus  Kerrioides 
is  remarkable  for  its  fruit.  These  are 
little  shiny7  black  nuts  as  large  as  two- 
grain  iron  pills  each  flower  giving  from 
two  to  five.  They  persist  during  the  entire 
winter  and  most  of  the  spring.  The  flowers 
are  large,  white  and  single  borne  in  great 
abundance.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of 
the  Japan  Kerria. 

Whatever  breeds  may  have  been  used 
in  “producing”  the  Brown  Patagonian 
“breed”  of  fowls,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
hens  are  excellent  m  every  way.  They  are 
large,  handsome  birds,  good  layers,  exceed¬ 
ingly  gentle  and  very  intelligent.  The 
roosters  resemble  Dark  Brahmas  in 
plumage,  but  are  more  “chunky”  and 
have  well-developed  topknots. 

The  use  of  basic  slag  as  a  manure  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  great  rapidity  in  Germany. 
The  Germans  seem  to  have  become  satisfied 
that  this  substance  affords  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  and  they  im¬ 
port  large  quantities  from  Austria  and 
England.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  permitting  another  country  to  take 
fertilizing  materials  away  from  her. 

OUR  good  friend,  the  New  England  Farm¬ 
er,  says  that  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet 
Corn  is  a  new  variety  introduced  by  Peter 
Henderson.  This  is  a  mistake.  We  raised 
this  corn  about  10  years  ago,  as  files  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  will  show.  Dr.  Trimble  origin¬ 
ated  it  in  1866.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  an 
excellent  late  variety.  The  ears  taper  from 
the  butt  to  tip  and  are  of  rather  small  size. 
Each  plant  will  bear  from  two  to  three  ears 
unless  the  seed  is  planted  too  closely. 
The  only  objections  to  it  are,  first,  a  pur¬ 
ple  husk  and,  second,  that  the  kernels  are 
so  set  upon  the  cob  that  the  rows  cannot 
be  traced. 

As  a  reminder,  now  that  the  time  is 
upon  us  for  planting,  we  would  say  that, 
as  judged  by  our  own  repeated  trials,  a 
better  selection  of  sweet  corn  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  can  scarcely  be  made,  taking  quali¬ 
ty,  productiveness  and  succession  into  con¬ 
sideration  :  Potter’s  Excelsior,  Moore’s 
Concord  and  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  For 
earliest  we  should  select  the  variety  known 
as  Extra  Early  Cory,  though  the  quality  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Potter’s  Excelsior  or 
Crosby.  For  the  latest,  we  should  prefer 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Black  Mexican, 
though  neither  kind  is  suitable  for  the 
market. 
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Business. 


The  latest  editions  of  the  best  cook 
books  give  directions  for  preserving 
milk  and  cream.  There  is  no  secret 
process  about  it ;  it  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  by  the  housewife  in 
canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
milk  or  cream  is  placed  in  jars  or 
cans,  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point,  vented  and  carefully  sealed. 
This  product  is  said  to  be  better  in 
every  way  than  condensed  milk.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  in  its  possession  a  bottle 
of  milk  that  is  warranted  to  keep 
sweet  one  year.  It  was  taken  from 
cows  that  had  been  fed  on  the  best  of 
hay  and  grain.  While  yet  warm  from 
the  cow,  it  was  filtered  through  thick 
blotting  paper,  then  heated  in  the 
bottle,  vented  and  heated  again.  This 
milk  is  prepared  especially  for  the  use 
of  children  and  invalids,  though  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  sup- 

Elied  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  could 
e  made  to  largely  take  the  place  of 
condensed  milk.  In  this  city  alone 
3,000,000  gallons  of  milk  are  yearly  re¬ 
quired  by  children  and  invalids. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ster¬ 
ilized  and  bottled  product  would 
prove  far  more  healthful  for  these  two 
classes  of  consumers  than  the  milk 
sold  by  the  average  milkman,  and 
patrons  would  be  willing  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  it 
when  sold  under 
a  trade-mark. 

There  is  a  chance 
here  for  a  profit¬ 
able  industry. 

Many  a  cheese - 
making  commu¬ 
nity  that  is  now 
barely  existing 
on  the  profits  of 
cheap  cheese 
might  double  its 
income  by  sup¬ 
plying  ‘  ‘  steriliz¬ 
ed”  milk.  There 
is  nothing  in  the 
word  “sterilized” 
that  need  fright¬ 
en  anybody. 

“Sterilized”  milk 
is  simply  milk 
heated  to  a  high 
temperature  and 
then  placed  m 
a  perfectly  seal¬ 
ed  receptacle  so  that 
excluded.  The  heating 
bacteria  already  in  the 
the  exclusion  or  the  air  prevents  the 
entrance  of  more  bacteria.  These  bac¬ 
teria  are  the  minute,  living  germs 
which  cause  the  milk  to  decompose. 


“  We  use  the  Livingston’s  Favorite,  Per¬ 
fection  and  Paragon.  The  best  soil  is  a 
medium  light  loam,  not  too  light  or  very 
heavy.  It  should  be  enriched  with  about 
25  large  two-horse  wagon  Joads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre,  applied  broadcast.  The 
prospect  for  the  business  is  very  dark  and 
the  stocks  on  hand,  compared  with  those 
held  at  this  time  in  several  seasons  past, 
are  heavy.” 

“We  prefer  the  Fink  and  Paragon.  We 
think  a  loamy  soil  the  best  and  the  manure 
should  be  plowed  in.  A  light  application  of 
fertilizer  at  the  first  hoeing  is  beneficial. 
The  ground  should  be  kept  mellow  with  the 
cultivator,  and  the  vines  should  be  slight¬ 
ly  hilled  at  the  last  hoeing.  Medium¬ 
sized  tomatoes  are  the  best  for  our  pur¬ 
pose.  The  outlook  is  discouraging  and 
stocks  are  about  the  same  as  at  this  season 
in  past  years;  at  any  rate  the  market 
appears  to  be  well  supplied.” 


“Any  solid,  bright  red-colored  tomato  is 
good  for  canning.  I  use  the  Paragon,  Per¬ 
fection  and  Favorite  varieties.  What  sort 
of  land  will  prove  best  will  depend  on  the 
season ;  but  generally  a  rather  heavy  soil 
will  produce  the  best-colored  tomatoes.  It 
should  be  enriched  with  barnyard  manure, 
with  fish  pomace  or  some  other  special 
manure.  I  prefer  large  to  small  tomatoes ; 
but  the  first  requisites  are  color  and  solidi¬ 
ty.  The  canning  business  is  largely  over¬ 
done  in  all  its  branches  and  the  prospect  is 


five  bearing  Idahos  in  existence— the  original 
seedling,  and  four  trees  that  were  grafted 
some  years  ago,  but  we  have  a  number  of 
young  trees  coming  into  bearing.  From 
grafts  we  sent  out  two  and  three  years  ago 
the  Idaho  is  expected  to  bear  this  coming 
season  at  the  University  of  California,  and 
with  Prof.  Budd  at  the  State  College  of  Iowa 
as  well  as  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana  and  possibly  New  Jersey. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  lately 
manifested  in  the  Idaho,  and  it  has  been 
planted  in  most  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  and,  as  such  firms  as  The  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Co.,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  J.  T. 
Lovett  Co.,  Wm.  Parry  and  a  number  of 
other  reliable  firms  are  now  offering  the 
genuine  trees  under  seal,  we  are  in  hopes 
that  enough  of  them  will  be  planted  in 
widely  different  sections  to  bring  out  its 
merits. 

No  fruit  whatever  has  been  sent  to  the 
Eastern  markets  as  yet.  Samples,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  sent  to  the  horticultural 
press,  leading  nurserymen  and  pomolo- 
gists  in  that  section,  and  to  a  few  fruit  com¬ 
mission-men  in  New  York.  From  all  the 
reports  we  have  received  from  the  different 
points  where  our  tree  is  on  trial,  and  from 
our  own  experience  this  spring — when, 
after  a  spell  of  warm  weather  in  February, 
the  mercury  went  from  nine  to  20  degrees 
below  zero  on  February  27th  and  28th,  and 
killed  most  fruit  buds  of  other  pears,  and  en¬ 
tirely  killed  the  Keiffers,  while  the  “Idaho” 
came  through  unhurt — we  feel  justified  in 


harness.  We  use  a  light  rope  harness  com¬ 
posed  of  a  pair  of  wooden  hames,  single¬ 
trees  with  staple  and  hook  attached;  traces 
of  inch  rope  made  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  back-band  of  cotton  belting ;  lines  of 
half-inch  rope,  (no  girths  are  used).  When 
used  on  horses  a  double-tree  is  used  with  a 
staple  in  each  end  and  a  hook  in  the  middle 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  it  to  the  imple¬ 
ment.  Strangers  often  laugh  at  this  out¬ 
fit;  but  invariably  soon  own  one.  It  is 
quickly  adjusted,  light  and  cheap,  costing 
not  over  $1.50  per  set,  and  as  the  single¬ 
trees  are  always  left  attached  to  the  traces 
and  hooked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hames 
when  not  in  use,  they  are  much  more 
handy  than  any  other.  A.  G.  8. 

Dover,  Del. 

The  feed  and  wind-mill  men  report  a 
light  trade  as  compared  with  former  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  open  winter  and  bad 
roads.  It  ought  to  be  a  good  time  now  to 
invest  in  these  goods. 


TRIPLET  STEERS. 


SHEM,  HAM  AND  JAPHETH. 


TRIPLET  STEERS,  SHEM,  HAM  AND  JAPHETH.  FlGS.  69  AND  70. 


the  air  is 
kills  the 
milk,  and 


that  low,  unremunerative  prices  have  come 
to  stay.  I  think  the  stock  of  tomatoes  on 
hand  is  not  large,  but  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  for  improvement  in  prices.” 


JERSEY  CANNED  TOMATOES. 


A  Number  of  packers  doing  business  in 
New  Jersey  have  answered  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  varieties  of  tomatoes  are  most 
useful  to  you  for  canning  purposes  ? 

2.  What  soils,  manure  and  culture  do  you 
recommend  ? 

3.  Which  are  the  better  for  canning- 
large  or  small-sized  tomatoes  ? 

4.  What  is  the  prospect  for  the  business 
and  how  are  stocks  now  onhand  as  com¬ 
pared  wf  th  those  at  this  time  in  other 
years * 

“OUR  experience  for  15  years  has  taught  us 
that  large,  smooth  red  or  Queen  tomatoes 
are  the  best  for  canning  purposes.  They 
are  very  rich  in  color  and  flavor :  and  they 
have  thin  skins  and  small  cores.  We  like 
a  heavy  soil  for  tomatoes,  plenty  of  good 
manure  and  no  commercial  fertilizers.  We 
think  such  fertilizers  have  done  tomato 
culture  great  harm.” 


“We  consider  the  Paragon  the  best  for 
our  purpose.  A  heavy  loam  soil  well 
manured  gives  the  most  satisfactory  yield. 
We  prefer  a  medium-sized,  smooth  tomato, 
as  there  is  no  waste  in  cutting  it.  Prices 
for  canned  tomatoes  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  several  years,  and  stocks  are 
moving  slowly,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain.” 

"  Any  variety  that  is  large  or  moderately 
large,  round,  smooth,  and  of  a  good  red 
color  will  do,  such  as  Livingston’s  Fav¬ 
orite  or  Perfection,  etc.  Generally  heavy 
soils  that  are  not  too  low  yield  the 
largest  crops.  Barnyard  manure  should 
be  scattered  broadcast  and  a  fertilizer 
be  applied  in  the  hills.  The  ground 
should  be  well  plowed  and  well  harrowed. 
Large  varieties  of  tomatoes  are  the  best 
for  canning  purposes,  provided  they  are 
round  and  smooth  and  of  a  good  red  color. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  stocss  on  hand 
are  light  as  compared  with  those  in  prev¬ 
ious  years.” 


believing  that  our  introduction  of  it  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  fruit-growers  and  fruit 
consumers  of  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  we  have  tried  to  protect 
both  ourselves  and  the  public  from  impo¬ 
sition  by  sending  out  the  Idaho  under  seal, 
we  are  aware  that  a  number  of  nurserymen 
in  the  Western  States  are  selling  so-called 
“Idaho”  trees  at  a  higher  price,  though 
they  never  procured  a  single  one,  and  this 
will,  of  course,  result  in  the  variety  being 
condemned  at  those  points  where  the  spuri¬ 
ous  kinds  get  to  bearing  and  prove  to  be 
inferior  and  well  known  sorts. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 


“We  use  the  General  Grant  on  account 
of  its  solidity,  freedom  from  core,  etc.  We 
manure  the  soil  broadcast  in  the  fall ;  plow 
the  manure  under  in  the  spring,  and  then 
cross-plow  before  planting,  after  which  we 
use  Lister’s  superphosphate  around  the 
plants  and  we  also  put  some  around  the 
roots.  We  use  tomatoes  that  measure 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
prospect  for  business  is  not  good ;  over-pro¬ 
duction  has  brought  ruin  on  many  small 
packers  ;  but  where  one  has  been  wiped  out 
two  spring  up  to  take  his  place.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  how  much  stock  is  in  the  hands  of 
packers ;  but  there  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  I 
think  the  stocks  on  hand  are  smaller  than 
they  were  last  year  at  this  time.” 


The  following  notes  are  received  from  the 
Idaho  Pear  Company.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  glad 
to  call  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  what 
it  considers  a  very  promising  new 
fruit : 

The  principal  call  for  trees,  in  the  order  of 
the  number  disposed  of,  came  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  Every  other  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas,  are  represented 
on  our  order  book,  as  are  also  the  different 
Canadian  provinces,  especially  Ontario. 
We  made  a  shipment  of  trees  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Department  of  Agriculture ;  a  few  trees 
went  to  Australia  through  Mr.  Berckmans, 
and  we  have  had  some  call  for  cions  from 
France  and  Germany.  There  are  as  yet  but 


Reports  regarding  the  trade  in  seed 
potatoes  are  conflicting.  Some  dealers  re¬ 
port  good  sales  while  others  complain  of 
slow  trade.  It  appears  that  many  farmers 
anticipated  high  prices  this  spring  and  so 
bought  what  they  needed  last  fall  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  store  them.  To  this  extent  the 
spring  trade  has  been  cut  down.  Again, 
many  farmers  will  use  smaller  potatoes  for 
seed  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  high  price ;  while  others  will  not  try 
to  secure  seed  potatoes  from  other  localities 
as  they  have  in  former  years.  All  this  will 
tend  to  injure  trade,  while,  in  most  cases, 
proving  false  economy  for  the  farmers.  As 
to  varieties,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  this 
year  to  go  back  to  the  old,  standard  sorts. 
New  and  promising  varieties  do  not  seem 
to  be  demanded  as  was  expected.  Of  such 
varieties  as  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
White  Star,  State  of  Maine,  etc.,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  probably  fully  equal  the  supply. 
The  more  expensive  sorts  do  not  find  the 
ready  sale  which  would  be  found  in  a  more 
promising  season.  There  is  a  noticeable  ten¬ 
dency  to  economize  in  seed  buying  this  sea¬ 
son.  As  a  rule,  this  has  been  a  poor  season 
for  novelties  though  there  are,  of  course, 
notable  exceptions. 

IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 


Twin  calves  are  somewhat  common. 
While  their  advent  creates  quite  a  little 
local  excitement,  it  is  usually  found  im¬ 
possible  to  interest  the  general  public  in 
their  welfare.  With  triplets  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  and  when  the  triplets 
happen  to  be  steers  so  closely  match¬ 
ed  as  regards 
size,  weight  and 
color  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to 
distinguish  one 
from  another,  their 
birth  and  growth 
may  be  very  justly 
celebrated  and  ad¬ 
vertised. 

The  bright  little 
fellows  shown  at 
Figures  69  and  70, 
are  owned  by  Mr. 
Josiah  S.  Kener- 
son  of  Barnet,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Mr.  K.  sends 
us  the  following 
facts  which  will 
doubtless  interest 
stockmen  and  far¬ 
mers  : 

“The  mother 
of  the  steers  is 
a  nine-year- 
old,  high-grade  Short-horn  cow  which  had 
always  dropped  single  calves  until  May  3, 
1889,  when  she  gave  birth  to  these  triplets. 
Their  sire  was  a  very  fine  full-blooded 
Short-horn  bull,  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  had  always  begot  single  calves  until 
this  case.  The  steers  were  castrated  when 
a  few  weeks  old.  They  were  born  May  3.  I 
bought  them  on  August  12.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  suckle  the  dam  until  I  took  them, 
on  August  14.  I  then  tried  to  teach  them  to 
drink  new  milk  as  taken  from  the  cow, 
but  they  would  not  touch  it.  I  fed  them  on 
hay,  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran  and  after 
a  few  days  began  to  give  them  ears  of  corn 
left  from  the  table  in  the  boiling  season. 
They  relished  the  green  ears  very  much. 
As  the  corn  matured  I  put  them  on  the 
hard  corn  giving  them  two  or  three  ears 
each  now  and  then.  They  are  now  eating 
about  three  quarts  of  bran  apiece  each  day 
and  also,  first,  a  handful  of  oats,  then  two 
or  three  ears  of  corn  and  afterwards  a  few 
roots — beets  or  carrots.  They  have  gained 
very  finely  since  August.  The  following 
table  will  show  how  they  have  grown  since 
they  were  a  week  old : 
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Home-made  Harness.— What  kind  of 
harness  do  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.  use  for  general  farm  work — 
plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  etc.?  I 
have  often  noticed  that  Northern  people 
living  here  try  to  use  ordinary  wagon 


They  are  colored  exactly  alike  and 
marked  nearly  alike  except  that  Shem  has 
a  star  on  his  forehead.  N  o  person  can  tell 
which  is  the  tallest.  A  farmer  called  to 
see  them  this  week  and  I  asked  him  to 
select  the  largest  one ;  he  looked  them  over 
carefully  and  made  his  selection.  I  then 
‘mixed  them  up’  and  asked  him  to  tell 
me  the  smallest;  he  made  his  selection  and, 
to  his  surprise,  he  had  picked  the  same 
steer.  Will  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y  report 
cases  where  closely  matched  triplet  ^steerg 
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have  been  dropped?  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  many  such  triplets  there  are.” 

The  little  steers  are  almost  exactly  alike 
in  color,  with  white  stockings  on  the  hind 
legs  and  white  flank  on  the  right  side.  One 
has  a  star  on  its  forehead.  The  horns  of 
all  three  turn  back  at  much  the  same  angle. 
The  steers  will  be  exhibited  at  the  leading 
New  England  fairs  during  the  season  and 
ought  to  prove  an  attraction  anywhere. 
An  elegant  little  chariot  has  been  made  for 
them  to  draw  and  when  harnessed  to  it, 
they  will  present  a  novel  spectacle.  The 
Chariot  will  be  called  the  “  Lawson  Valen¬ 
tine,”  because  it  has  been  varnished  and 
finished  in  the  “best”  manner. 


Cvcnjuiljcre. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 


Illinois. 

Shelbyville,  Shelby  County,  March  27. 
— We  have  had  the  mildest  winter  ever 
known  in  this  latitude,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall.  On  January  29, 
buds  were  swollen  so  much  that  peaches 
began  to  show  bloom,  and  the  mercury 
ranged  from  50  to  62  degrees  above  zero. 
Creeks  and  rivers  ran  open  all  winter.  No 
ice  was  harvested.  The  mercury  has  not 
been  down  to  zero  this  winter.  The 
weather  was  somewhat  colder  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  20th  of  March,  and 
we  had  considerable  freezing  and  thawing, 
which  killed  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  fruit  crops,  and  about  two-thirds  of 
the  wheat  is  dead  and  out  of  the  ground. 
The  ground  is  now  settled  and  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  for  plowing.  Farmers  are  generally 
at  work  during  the  good  weather  getting 
out  their  oat  crop  and  planting  a  few  early 
potatoes.  E.  J.  M. 

North  Carolina. 

McAboy,  Polk  County,  March  25.— Al¬ 
though  the  freezing  snaps  on  March  1  and 
15  killed  nearly  all  the  forward  blooms  of 
peaches  in  this  section,  there  is  quite  a  fair 
show  from  the  later-blooming  buds.  The 
Thermal  Belt  has  seemingly  few  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  surrounding  region  in  re¬ 
gard  to  peaches,  at  least.  On  top  of  White 
Oak  Ridge,  the  blooms  of  the  late -bear¬ 
ing  (usually)  yet  early-blooming  peaches 
were  killed  by  the  freeze  of  March  1. 
Quinces  were  also  killed.  Pears  are  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom.  E.  S.  w. 

Dakota. 

Wheatland,  Cass  County,  March  24.— 
We  have  had  a  fine  winter;  no  storms, 
very  little  wind  till  this  month  came  in, 
and  but  little  snow.  In  view  of  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  ground,  the  outlook  for  a 
crop  is  more  encouraging  than  it  was  a 
year  ago.  During  the  winter  we  had  a  few 
showers  that  froze  into  the  ground,  and 
several  little  snows  that  gradually  melted, 
soaking  into  the  ground.  I  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  farmers  will  sow  with  more 
faith  than  they  had  last  year.  The  subject 
of  irrigation  has  been  agitated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  and  petitions  for  government  aid  have 
been  circulated  rather  widely.  I  have  lived 
here  for  the  last  11  years  and  during  that 
time  we  never  suffered  from  lack  of  rain 
till  1889.  The  season  of  ’88  was  dry,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  ’89.  During  the  other 
nine  years  we  had  abundance  of  rain.  Irri¬ 
gation  was  not  thought  of  during  those 
years,  for  we  had  an  average  per  acre  of 
from  15  to  30  bushels.  Last  season,  with 
comparatively  no  rain,  we  had  from  three 
to  10  bushels.  Now,  the  question  is, 
would  it  pay  to  go  to  the  enormous  ex¬ 
pense  of  irrigation  to  make  good  the  de¬ 
ficiency  one  year  out  of  10?  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  I  cannot  farm  in 
Dakota  without  artificial  water  pots,  I  will 
move  east  to  some  of  those  abandoned 
farms.  Our  first  State  legislature  has  ad¬ 
journed  ;  we  would  have  been  as  well  off 
had  it  never  met.  Hay,  straw  and  grain 
feed  is  scarce ;  but  owing  to  the  mild  win¬ 
ter  stock  has  been  able  to  run  at  large  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  Quite  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  farmers  are  going  to  raise 
some  flax  this  season.  A  few  have  raised 
it  for  some  years  and  report  it  a  success. 
We  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
ultimate  collapse  of  the  ranching  business 
to  the  west  of  us,  then  we  can  realize  some¬ 
thing  for  our  surplus  stock.  We  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  tool  discussion; 
here  we  do  not  need  such  a  diversity  of  im¬ 
plements  as  where  mixed  farming  is  carried 
on ;  but  what  we  use  are  very  expensive 
and  a  great  amount  of  money  is  invested 
in  them,  and  they  are  used  only  a  short 
time  each  year.  B.  W.  H. 


jLUomaix’ss  Work. 


CONDUCTED  BY  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

N  odd  scent  sachet  recently  seen  con¬ 
sisted  first  of  a  silken  bag  about 
nine  inches  deep.  It  was  made  of  four 
strips  of  ribbon  about  an  inch  wide,  joined 
together.  The  ribbon  may  be  either  two 
or  four  harmonizing  colors.  The  lower 
part  of  the  bag  was  filled  with  wadding, 
sprinkled  with  sachet  powder.  A  small 
Japanese  doll,  with  a  very  self-satisfied 
smirk  on  its  pink  countenance,  was  then 
slipped  into  the  bag,  which  came  just  be¬ 
low  its  arms.  The  bag  was  drawn  up  with 
narrow  ribbon,  which  was  tied  in  a  full 
bow  at  one  side.  It  was  hung  up  by  one 
of  the  loops,  leaving  the  little  Jap  appar¬ 
ently  trying  to  get  out. 

* 

*  * 

A  very  toothsome  delicacy  recently  tried 
was  a  baking  of  German  prune  cakes.  A 
light  sponge  was  set  overnight,  and  mixed 
for  further  rising  in  the  morning,  just  the 
same  as  for  raised  doughnuts.  While  this 
was  rising,  some  prunes  were  stewed,  and 
then  mashed  through  a  colander,  making 
a  paste.  When  the  dough  was  light,  it  was 
rolled  out  until  it  was  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  then  cut  into  small 
oval  cakes.  A  little  depression  was  made 
in  the  middle  and  a  spoonful  of  the  prune 
paste  put  in.  The  edges  of  the  cake  were 
then  moistened  with  white  of  egg,  and  an¬ 
other  cake  was  stuck  on  top  of  it,  covering 
the  fruit  in  the  middle.  The  cakes  were  then 
dropped  into  boiling  fat,  and  cooked  like 
doughnuts.  It  makes  a  very  delicious  lit¬ 
tle  cake. 

* 

.*  * 

Is  there  anything  more  trying  in  the 
house,  we  wonder,  than  that  species  of 
moral  dyspepsia  which  results  in  unceasing 
gloom  and  fault-finding  ?  Or  silent  gloom 
without  the  fault-finding  is  fully  as 
bad.  How  hard  it  is,  always  to  have  cold 
water  thrown  on  one's  cheerfulness,  gloom 
returned  for  gladness,  and  mournful 
would-be  piety  for  warm  smypathy.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  these  gloomy  people  are 
often  really  good  and  pious,  only,  instead 
of  feeling  that  their  piety  gives  them  the 
right  to  be  glad,  they  think  that  laughter 
and  cheerfulness  argue  an  unregenerate 
heart.  If  they  only  realized  how  much 
harm  they  do  the  sacred  cause  of  their 
Master  by  perpetual  sadness !  We  can’t 
go  through  life  with  a  perpetual  smile; 
sadness  enough  comes  to  all,  but  at  least 
we  can  refrain  from  adding  our  own  sad- 
nes  to  the  burden  of  another. 

♦ 

*  * 

As  we  do  not  live  in  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
where  every  thought  and  emotion  were  as 
evident  as  if  people  had  windows  in  their 
breasts,  we  are  entirely  unable  to  judge 
each  other  fairly.  We  don’t  know  what 
our  neighbor  has  to  contend  with — “  the 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness” — per¬ 
haps  the  very  one  we  envy  is  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  pity.  Think  then,  what  a  responsi¬ 
bility  we  incur  when  we  wilfully  add  our 
own  gloom  to  the  sorrow  of  another. 

■ft 

*  * 

We  know  some  people  whose  coming  we 
hail  with  joy,  because  we  know  they  will 
give  us  a  sunshiny  smile,  a  pleasant  word  t 
or  a  little  joke.  We  meet  them  on  a  rainy 
day,  when  draggled  skirts  and  unruly  um¬ 
brellas  are  a  constant  exasperation  ;  they 
make  some  laughing  speech,  not  very  witty, 
perhaps,  but  very  good-natured,  and  be¬ 
hold— there  seems  a  little  streak  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Others  there 
are — very  good  people  too — who  are  depres¬ 
sing  enough  to  turn  June  sunshine  into 
fog  ;  life  seems  harder  than  ever  after  meet¬ 
ing  them,  and  they  make  any  real  trouble 
an  insupportable  burden.  They  certainly 
think  they  are  doiDg  their  duty,  and  they 
are  apt  to  think  any  sunshiny  person, 
who  meets  trouble  with  a  smiling  face,  is 
unfeeling  or  frivolous. 

* 

*  * 

These  gloomy  persons  deserve  pity  as 
well  as  blame,  for  they  can  neither  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  life  nor  endure  the  ill. 
We  pity  one  who  can  lie  down  at  night  and 
think  :  “  This  day  I  have  neither  smiled  at 
my  own  happiness,  nor  smiled  to  lighten 
the  unhappiness  of  others.”  Just  think 
how  often  a  smiling  face  encourages  an¬ 
other,  or  a  word  of  praise,  that  costs  noth¬ 
ing  to  bestow.  It  lightens  one’s  personal 
troubles,  too;  one  always  thinking  if  there 


is  anything  she  can  do  for  others  will  find 
that  she  has  no  ti  me  to  worry  about  her¬ 
self. 


GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


DOES  any  man  wound  thee  ?  Not  only 
forgive,  but  work  into  thy  thought 
intelligence  of  the  kind  of  pain,  that 
thou  mayest  never  inflict  it  on  another 

spirit . 

He  only  is  advancing  in  life  whose  heart 
is  getting  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
brain  quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  into 

living  peace . 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  the  old 
woman  who,  in  the  time  of  war,  started  out 
with  a  poker  when  the  enemy  was  approach¬ 
ing.  She  was  asked  what  she  could  do  with 
that,  and  replied :  “  I  can  show  them  which 

side  I  am  on.” — Moody . 

Going  to  church  is  like  going  shopping  ; 
you  generally  get  what  you  go  for — no  more, 
no  less.  A  woman  will  go  into  a  store  where 
there  is  a  hundred  thousand  dollars’  worth 
of  goods,  buy  a  paper  of  pins,  and  walk  out. 
That  was  all  she  came  for.  You  get  about 

what  you  come  to  church  for . 

Cecil  says,  it  is  always  a  sign  of  pov¬ 
erty  of  mind  where  men  are  ever  aiming  to 
be  great ;  for  they  who  are  really  great  never 

seem  to  know  it . 

The  true  Christian  is  like  the  sun,  which 
pursues  his  noiseless  track,  and  everywhere 
leaves  the  effects  of  his  beams  in  a  blessing 
upon  the  world  around  him . 


White  Butter  will  not  bring  within 
from  three  to  eight  cents  per  pound  as 
much  as  it  would  if  brought  to  a  good,  rich, 
desirable  shade.  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter 
Color  is  warranted  to  satisfy  every  con¬ 
sumer.  Dealers  keep  it. — A  dv. 


Pomtstk  Ccortunuj 


IN  HOUSE-CLEANING  DAYS. 


AS  the  days  lengthen  and  spring  comes, 
the  bright  sun,  in  spite  of  the  dusty 
blinds  and  dingy  windows,  penetrates 
through  and  floods  our  rooms  with  light, 
even  to  the  farthest  corners.  Instead  of 
welcoming  it  with  thanksgiving,  we  too 
often  see  only  the  accumulation  of  dust, 
which  the  coal  stoves  or  furnaces  in-doors, 
and  the  rain  and  mud  out-doors,  inevitably 
make  in  our  homes,  and  the  disposition  to 
rush  around  and  commence  the  annual 
home-cleaning  is  awakened  in  many  a 
thrifty  housewife.  Within  certain  limits 
this  is  well ;  no  home  can  be  renovated  too 
thoroughly.  But,  dear  house-keeper,  be 
wiser  this  year  than  you  have  ever  been, 
and  let  your  longing  be  confined  to  only  a 
tendency,  or  the  making  of  a  well-defined 
plan  of  operations,  until  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  so  that  you  will  not  endan¬ 
ger  the  health  either  of  yourself  or  your 
family.  A  great  deal  of  advice  finds  its 
way  into  the  press  annually  in  regard  to 
the  best  methods  of  performing  this  work, 
very  much  of  which  is  sheer  nonsense.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  well-established 
rules  which  should  not  be  deviated  from  ; 
but  otherwise  house-cleaning  is  a  matter 
in  which  every  home-keeper  must  be  a  law 
unto  herself.  Even  if  you  have  every  mod¬ 
ern  labor-saving  appliance  extant,  and  the 
most  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement 
of  work,  yet  it  is  a  hard  and  exhaustipg 
operation,  one  in  which  you  must  draw  on 
your  reserve  force  every  day.  It  is  never 
wise  to  go  beyond  oui  reserve  of  strength, 
to  work  on  “  nerve  and  excitement,”  trust¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  rest  and  regain  our  vi¬ 
tality  when  the  work  is  done.  Better 
commence  by  first  doing  the  numerous 
little  jobs  which  pertain  to  the  thorough 
renovation  of  a  home,  and  by  only  working 
a  part  of  the  day.  Any  sensible  man 
would  prefer  to  see  a  room  in  disorder  for 
a  week,  and  his  wife  amiable  and  only 
healthfully  tired,  than  to  know  that  she 
had  goaded  herself  to  the  last  limit  of  en¬ 
durance  in  order  that  she  might  commence 
and  finish  a  room  in  one  day,  lest  he  should 
be  annoyed  by  the  disorder.  Matters  are 
expedited  greatly  if  you  decide  the  best 
ways  find  means  of  doing  things  before 
commencing  operations  t  then  you  have  but 
to  go  forward,  instead  of  trying  this  plan 
and  that,  and  accomplishing  very  little. 
Now  is  the  time  to  cook  those  dishes  which 
can  be  kept  edible  for  several  days  at  a 
time,  such  as  a  pot  of  baked  beans,  a  large 
joint  of  boiled  or  roast  beef,  a  roast  ham, 


brown  bread,  fried  cakes,  ginger  snaps, 
cookies,  etc.,  etc.  A  supply  of  food  like 
this  will  lighten  the  routine  work  greatly. 

When  the  bureau  drawers,  trunks, 
chests,  cupboards  and  closets  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned,  every  drawer  removed 
and  the  dark  corners  behind  them  searched 
for  moths,  then  saturate  them,  as  well  as 
every  cleat  on  which  a  shelf  rests,  with 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Cover  every  shelf 
with  newspapers  and  paste  a  lining  of  them 
inside  the  boxes  and  old  trunks  in  which 
you  intend  to  pack  away  the  winter  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  family.  Before  doing  the  latter, 
hang  all  woolen  clothes  out-of-doors  and 
brush  and  clean  them  thoroughly,  pockets 
and  all ;  then  put  a  few  whole  cloves  in  the 
pockets,  and  sprinkle  them  plentifully 
among  the  folds  of  the  garments.  News¬ 
papers,  spirits  of  turpentine  and  whole 
cloves,  properly  used,  are  sure  safeguards 
against  the  ravages  of  the  common  moth. 
One  ounce  of  strong  carbolic  acid  added  to 
each  gallon  of  benzine  makes  a  mixture 
which  I  think  better  than  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine  for  destroying  carpet  bugs — but 
eternal  vigilance  must  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  any  remedy  if  once  the  pests  get 
a  foothold  in  a  home.  A  closet  floor  should 
never  be  carpeted,  and  every  crevice  and 
corner  should  be  carefully  cleaned. 

Commence  at  the  attic  next,  and  this 
should  not  be  either  a  long  or  a  laborious 
job  if,  when  you  were  able  to  replace  your 
old  furnishings  with  new,  you  lightened 
some  poor  woman’s  load  by  the  gift  of  the 
worn  articles,  instead  of  hoarding  them  up 
and  storing  them  in  the  attic,  thus  mistak¬ 
ing  the  vice  of  parsimony  for  the  virtue  of 
economy.  Nowhere  should  the  cleansing 
process  be  more  thorough  than  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  or  sleeping  apartments.  But  before 
commencing  work  here  reflect  a  little — and 
if  you  belong  to  that  class  who  devote  the 
largest,  sunniest  room  they  have  to  the  use 
of  the  “  some-time  guest,”  while  they  sleep 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house  themselves 
or  let  their  children  do  so,  where  the  best 
efforts  at  hygienic  living  cannot  coax  the 
sun  to  enter  the  room,  don’t  you  think  that 
you  are  wise  enough  and  strong  enough 
this  year  to  reverse  this  order  of  things  and 
have  the  good  of  your  home  yourself  ?  Or 
if,  like  another  class,  the  girls  of  your  fam¬ 
ily  have  nice,  pleasant  rooms,  and  the  boys 
have  a  little  back  chamber,  because  you  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  boys  did  not  notice  or 
care  how  a  room  looked  if  only  the  bed  was 
comfortable,  believe  me  a  bright  boy’s 
wants  are  not  all  met  by  a  comfortable 
bed  and  sufficient  to  eat,  any  more  than 
are  those  of  girls.  Make  the  boys’  rooms 
neat  and  attractive;  hang  on  the  walls 
the  kind  of  pictures  they  like ;  show  that 
mother  love  studied  th'eir  nature  and 
sought  to  make  them  happy,  and  within 
certain  limits,  let  them  do  as  they  choose 
in  their  own  room.  Boys  have  a  much 
finer  taste  and  keener  appreciation  of  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings  than  all  mothers  give 
them  credit  for.  No  doubt  this  is  a  digres- 
sion'and  yet  a  very  pardonable  one,  I  trust ; 
for  what  do  we  seek  to  attain  by  all  this 
home-cleaning  but  added  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  for  our  families.  When  home  is  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth  to  a  boy,  he  is  not 
very  apt  to  go  astray. 

Feather  beds  and  pillows  should  be  ren¬ 
ovated  and  put  in  clean  cases  as  often  as 
once  in  two  or  three  years ;  and  when  this 
is  not  necessary  they  should  be  placed  semi¬ 
annually  out-of-doors  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  sun  and  air 
for  one,  or,  better  yet,  two  days.  The  same 
is  true  of  mattresses.  The  labor  is  not  hard¬ 
er  or  more  difficult  than  are  many  other 
tasks  which  the  ingenious  woman  accom¬ 
plishes.  Rip  them  apart,  and  after  care¬ 
fully  dusting  and  cleaning  the  material 
with  which  they  are  filled,  replace  it  and 
retie  them.  This  is  done  by  using  strong 
cord  and  a  straight  mattress  needle  for  the 
tops  and  a  curved  one  for  the  sides. 

If  a  little  pulverized  borax  be  added  to 
the  water  in  which  woolen  blankets  are 
washed,  the  dirt  will  be  got  rid  of  more 
easily  than  by  any  other  means.  Good  soap 
made  into  a  suds  and  not  applied  directly 
to  the  blankets,  a  little  borax  and  washing 
and  rinsing  in  water  of  the  same  temper¬ 
ature,  will  solve  the  question  of  washing 


Pis’ceUaneoujii  ^dmti.oing. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  CaBtorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Caatont* 
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woolens  without  shrinkage.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  wash  a  bed  quilt  which  is  filled 
with  cotton  batting  without  its  becoming 
more  or  less  hard  and  disagreeable,  and 
this  should  only  be  attempted  in  the  case: 
of  light  ones.  Heavy  ones  should  always 
be  tied,  so  that  the  cotton  can  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  when  the  covers  are  soiled. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  soap  powders 
which  clean  paint  easily  ;  but,  alas  !  all  con¬ 
tain  more  or  less  soda,  and  are  therefore  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  paint.  Before  commencing 
to  wash  the  wood-work  of  a  room,  dust  off 
all  the  door  and  window  ledges,  and  clean 
the  wall  paper  by  rubbing  it  carefully  with 
a  soft  flannel  cloth  dipped  often  in  oat¬ 
meal.  Now  thoroughly  clean  the  floor  and 
you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  having  your 
cleaning  cloth  come  in  contact  with  a  dusty 
floor,  and  soil  the  wood-work.  Ammonia 
in  water  makes  windows  clearer  than  soap 
and  water.  I  have  never  found  anything  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  wooden  skewer  and  a  soft  flannel 
cloth  for  cleaning  in  the  corners  of  window 
sashes  or  any  crevices  of  wood-work.  No 
kind  of  cloth  is  so  good  as  old  flannel  for 
general  cleaning  purposes,  and  old  under¬ 
wear  should  be  kept  for  this  purpose. 

If  you  intend  to  repaint  the  wood-work 
of  a  room,  use  soap  powder  or  ammonia  so 
as  to  clean  the  paint  easily.  It  is  really 
pleasant  work  to  paint  wood-work,  and 
fascinating,  too,  if  you  use  the  handsome 
tints  so  easily  obtainable  in  the  prepared 
paints.  In  repapering  a  room,  do  be  careful 
to  have  the  colors  harmonize  with  the 
wood-work  and  furnishings  of  the  room  as 
far  as  possible. 

After  carpets  have  been  thoroughly 
dusted  and  relaid,  they  can  be  brightened 
very  much  by  rubbing  them  all  over  care¬ 
fully  with  a  damp  cloth  wrung  out  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  to  which  ox-gall  has  been 
added,  or  ox-gall  soap.  Heavy  carpet  paper 
is  an  economical  investment,  but  if  you 
cannot  compass  this,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  save  sufficient  newspapers,  cheap 
wall  paper  makes  a  good  substitute. 

Of  course  the  ideal  sleeping-room  has 
rugs  instead  of  an  all-over  carpet ;  but  do 
not  try  this  plan  in  the  boys’  room ;  they 
have  no  affinity  with  loose  things,  and  do 
let  them  have  things  after  their  own  ideas 
in  their  little  corner  of  the  home.  Pads 
placed  under  a  stair  carpet  not  only  cause  a 
saving  in  the  wear  of  it,  but  make  going  up 
and  down  stairs  easier.  Pieces  of  an  old 
bed  quilt  of  the  proper  size  and  shape  make 
a  good  substitute  for  them.  If  a  stove  is  to 
be  stored  during  the  summer  months, 
wherever  it  is  possible  the  nickel  trimmings 
should  be  removed,  cleaned,  and  rolled-up 
separately  in  soft  paper  and  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

Heavy  draperies  should  not  be  hung  on  a 
line  and  whipped  out ;  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  brushed  on  both  sides,  and  then 
cleaned  with  a  damp  flannel  cloth  wrung 
out  of  lukewarm  water  to  which  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  the  proportion  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  have  been  added. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  laundry 
lace  draperies  they  should  never  be  rubbed 
on  a  wash-board  or  boiled  ;  out  carefully 
rubbed  by  hand  through  hot  suds  to  which 
either  borax  or  ammonia  has  been  added, 
and  the  water  should  be  changed  until  all 
traces  of  dust  are  removed.  Rinse  through 
hot  water,  starch  in  boiled  starch,  and 
without  drying,  pin  them  smoothly  down 
on  a  carpet  to  dry.  Some  people  first  pin 
sheets  over  the  carpets,  but  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  several  years,  I  have  never  soiled 
either  a  curtain  or  carpet  when  I  swept  the 
latter  and  wiped  off  the  dust  with  a  damp 
cloth,  and  wrung  the  former  dry  out  from 
the  starch,  and  it  is  easier  to  get  the  cur¬ 
tain  straight  and  smooth  when  you  pin  it 
directly  to  the  carpet.  The  cream  tint  can 
in  a  great  measure  be  retained  by  making 
the  starch  of  weak  coffee  instead  of  clear 
water.  Polka-dot  or  embroidered  Swiss 
curtains  should  always  be  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side.  Some  of  the  colored  muslin 
ones  now  so  much  in  vogue  can  be  success¬ 
fully  washed  by  adding  sugar  of  lead  to  the 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea-spoonful  of 
the  former  to  a  pail  of  the  latter.  They 
should  also  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side. 

Rattan  furniture  can  be  best  cleaned  with 
tepid  salt  water  and  a  small  brush.  It  can 
also  be  either  painted  or  varnished  if  one 
chooses.  All  furniture  can  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  appearance,  if  after  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  the  dust  removed  from 
the  crevices,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  soft 
flannel  cloth  dipped  in  linseed  oil,  and  then 
wiped  dry  with  another  flannel  cloth. 
Floor  oil-cloth  which  is  not  too  badly  worn 
can  be  very  greatly  improved  by  a  coat  of 
varnish,  and  sometimes  when  the  pattern 
is  badly  worn  off,  it  can  be  turned  and 
answer  very  well  for  kitchen  use.  Linoleum 
is  very  much  more  durable  than  oil-cloth. 


Have  a  rug  or  two  f„r  use  in  the  kitchen  and 
pantry,  even  though  they  are  old  and 
homely.  They  are  very  comfortable  and 
restful  to  the  feet  and  limbs  of  tired  work¬ 
ers.  If  you  have  none  already,  .try  to  rele¬ 
gate  an  easy  rocker  to  the  kitchen.  You 
can  beat  eggs  and  stir  cake  just  as  success¬ 
fully  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  as  when 
standing  up.  If  you  keep  papers  on  the 
shelves  of  the  pantry,  you  can  take  them 
off  now  and  with  them  mich  of  the  dust 
which  has  accumulated.  Of  course,  you 
must  wash  the  shelves,  but  the  labor  will 
not  be  half  as  hard  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  borax  will  effectually  drive 
away  cockroaches ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  spirits  of  turpentine  for 
ridding  a  place  of  black  ants,  but  with 
the  last-named  pests  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Once  a  week  examine  the  back¬ 
yard  and  when  you  find  their  breeding 
places,  pour  boiling  water  or  kerosene  into 
them,  and  you  will  effectually  decrease  the 
number  of  the  nuisances.  Use  every  pos¬ 
sible  precaution  to  prevent  mold  and  damp¬ 
ness  in  pantries,  closets  and  store-rooms. 
After  everything  in  them  is  clean  and  dry, 
see  that  they  are  well  ventilated ;  and  then 
set  in  them  dishes  of  unslaked  lime  and 
charcoal.  A  cupboard  can  be  dried  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  board  inside  of  it,  and,  after 
you  have  put  on  it  an  iron  vessel  containing 
hot  coals,  closing  the  door  tightly. 

All  pipes  and  drains  should  be  flooded 
once  a  week  with  boiling  water  ;  copperas 
and  sal-soda  should  also  be  used  freely  in 
them.  On  no  consideration  should  dish¬ 
water  ever  be  thrown  on  the  ground  at  the 
back  door.  Nothing  generates  more  poison¬ 
ous  gases  than  this  kind  of  decaying  mat¬ 
ter,  and  insufficient  drainage  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  unhealthfulness  often  seen 
in  country  homes. 

It  certainly  is  not  for  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  a  clean  cellar 
that  I  make  mention  of  it  last.  Move 
every  article  not  positively  stationary  and 
thoroughly  clean  the  place  that  was  under 
it.  Use  a  solution  of  copperas  freely  on  the 
floor  before  replacing  boxes,  barrels  and 
the  like  :  whitewash  the  side-walls  and 
beams  overhead.  Then  open  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  let  the  sunshine  and  air 
penetrate  to  the  furthest  possible  corner. 
No  other  disinfectant  can  equal  these 
powerful  ones  of  Nature. 

KATHERINE  B.  J. 


Pi$'ceUanfow.s  Advertising. 


As  a  Rule, 

It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  costive¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  saline  or  drastic  purga¬ 
tives.  When  a  cathartic  medicine  is  needed, 
the  most  prompt  and  beneficial  is  Ayer's 
Tills.  Their  effect  is  to  restore  the  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  without  weakening 
them.  Being  sugar-coated,  these  Bills  retain 
their  medicinal  virtues  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  easy  to  take. 

“  I  can  recommend  Ayer’s  Pills  above  all 
others,  having  long  proved  their  value  as  a 
cathartic  for  myself  and  family. ”—J.  T.  Hess, 
Leitlisville,  Pa. 

“  In  1858,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  began 
tne  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills  as  a  remedy  for  bil¬ 
iousness,  constipation,  high  fevers,  and 
colds.  They  served  me  better  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  previously  tried,  and  I  have  used 
them  in  attacks  of  that  sort  ever  since.” — 
H.  W.  Uersli,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  c.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Dairymans’  Account  Book 


The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It  gives  ruled 
pages  for  dally  record  of  milk  yield,  butter  made, 
and  sales  for  12  months :  convenient  size,  nicely 
printed  and  bound.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Bur¬ 
lington.  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Im¬ 
proved  Butter  Color,  will  send  a  copy  free  to  any 
butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing  stamp.  Also 
sample  of  their  Butter  Color  to  those  who  have 
never  used  It.. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y, 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

8LPER8KDK8  ALL  CONDITION  POWDERS 

Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic, Blood  Pur¬ 
ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  FOR  BRKKDINO  ANIMALS; will  make 
Hens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  1-lb. 
can,  25c. ;5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
$1  for  5-lb.  trial  can.  charges  pre-paid. 
Mf&d-  by  L.  A.  RAVEN  A  CO.0  CUei***  UL 


POULTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
8ample/re«.  C.  C.  DePUY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


The  magazine  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  contains  regular  departments  or 
special  articles  upon  all  branches  of  flower, 
vegetable  and  fruit  gardening— greenhouse 
plants,  window-gardening,  horticulture  for 
women,  gardening  for  boys  and  girls, 
market-gardening,  ornamental  planting, 
seed-growing,  canning  and  preserving 
fruits,  planting  and  care  of  lawns,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  topics.  For  country  residents,  town 
gardeners,  or  those  who  only  have  a  small 
flower  border  or  a  window  of  house-plants, 
The  American  Garden  is  an  invaluable 
monthly  visitor.—  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal. 


Beecham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  weak  stomach 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

TEB  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER. 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 
- 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  tc  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate.line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 80  cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  " 

Yearly  orders  occupy  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space .  . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  'ith  uAdv.,n  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  prict  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  14  Six  months .  M0 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . #3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08(29)4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o* 
application. _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
%«  seccty*  c’sjm  mall  matter 


For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Sick 
Headache,  Giddiness,  Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness, 
Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Doss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness, 
Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous 
and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY 
MINUTES.  This  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  Pills, 
and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Wonderful  Medicine. — “Worth  a  guinea  a  box.”— 
BEECHAM’S  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  females  to  complete  health.  For  a 

WEAK  STOMACH;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC o  few  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs,  Strength¬ 
ening  the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of 
appetite,  and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  physical  energy  of  the 
human  frame.  These  are  “  facts”  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the 
best  guarantees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECHAM’S  FILLS  HAVE  THE  LAE3EST  SALS 
Of  ANY  PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WOBLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

*  Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  365  and  367  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
Cole  Agents  for  the  United  States,  who  ( inquire  first),  if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them, 

WILL  MAIL  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  25  CENTS  A  BOX. 


and  l£lattt0. 


Catalogue  free. 


n  im9o. 

Pomona  nurseries. 

WONDERFUL  PEACH, 
bawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte 
and  Idaho,  Japan  and  NATIVE 
Plums.  A ppies.Cherrles. Peaches. 
a,  v",11 ’  hearing  trees.  Strawber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and 
Grapes  In  large  supply.  All  the 
jyorthy  old  &  promising  new  fruit.. 
W VI.  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


D  A  E)  Ef  Vines  of  all  valuable^ vart 
enes.  Nice  1  year  Concords 

■  ^pire  State,  Woodruff  Red,  Green  liountain,  Moore’s 
Diamond,  Mover.  Nectar, Witt,  Jewel,  Moore’s  £ar- 
^^-ly,  Delaware,  Pocklington,  Brighton,  Ives,  etc.  In¬ 
dustry,  Triumph  and  other  Gooseberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries.  Currants  &  Strawberries.  Fineststoekipricea 
low  Catalogs  free.  GF.O.W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


This  excellent  magazine  is  not  a  new 
candidate  for  popular  favor,  but  it  has  so 
changed  in  form  and  appearance  this  year 
that  we  can  scarcely  recognize  it.  The  size 
of  the  page  has  been  reduced  while  the 
number  of  pages  has  been  much  increased. 
The  shape  is  now  excellent,  the  paper  is 
equally  good  and  the  subject  matter  is  so 
practical  and  timely  that  no  horticulturist 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  magazine 
is  beautifully  Illustrated  and  cannot  fail  to 
please  all  who  need  aid  in  the  flower  or 
vegetable  garden  or  among  the  fruits.  Ex¬ 
tracts  are  published  every  month  from  the 
bulletins  of  the  various  State  Experiment 
Stations  gathered  by  Prof.  Bailey.— The 
Husbandman. 


379 

Varieties 


FRUIT  TREES 


VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Sendfor  cat¬ 
alogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


GRAPE  VINES 


-linta  of  Bait  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  hum.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Nov 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

_ BHL'H  It  SON  &  MSISSNS2,  Bnshberg,  Mo. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Trees, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  150  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio- 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  F.lding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  basket* 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample. 
Detroit  Paper  Koveltf  C#. 
Detroit.  Die b. 


Mention  this  paper. 


MAILED 


The  WM.  H. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Choicest 
mailing  size  TREES,  Flow¬ 
ering  SHRUBS.  GRAPE 
V  I IVES  and  Small  Fruits. 
MOON  CO.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


It  was  started  in  1872  and  since  that  time 
its  properietors  have  bought  up  several 
rival  publications,  with  the  result  that  it 
now  occupies  a  position  unque  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  world.  The  fine  illustrations,  the 
literary  value  and  practical  character  of 
the  articles  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  magazine  make  it  a  paragon  of  cheap¬ 
ness  at  the  price. — Regina  Leader.^ N.  W. 
T.) 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars! 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WANT  E  D. 


W.  M  *  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 


Reasons  (or  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Judge  Nott,  of  tie  0.  S.  Court  of  Claims. 

In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 
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.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEL 


APRIL  12 


publishers’  Desk. 


OUR  NEW  OFFICES. 


Next  week  we  shall  have  a 
little  story  to  tell  about  our  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Rural.  N e  w- Y ork er 
offices  to  the  new  Times  Building. 
This  is  only  to  remind  our  friends 
that  after  A pril  1 4th,  the  old  stand 
at  34  Park  Row  will  see  the 
Rural,  no  more.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  paper — but 
we  will  tell  of  this  removal  next 
week. 


•  -  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 


Scattered  through  the  adv.  columns 
will  beHocn— and  should  be  read— a  fine  lot 
of  commendations  of  The  American  Gar¬ 
den.  The  publishers  of  the  Rural  are  now 
Interested  in  its  success  and  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  it  to  the  Rural  readers  on  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  terms,  and  we  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  put  the  magazine  into  the  hands  of 
every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Lauriate,  the  well 
know  Boston  publisher,  as  conservative  a 
critic,  perhaps,  as  could  bo  found  in  a  day’s 
search,  pronounces  it  “Not  surpassed  by 
any  monthly  periodical  issued  in  this 
conn  Vry.  Original  an  d  select  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails,  it  is  sure  of  success  with  all  who  ex¬ 
amine  it."  Its  subscription  price  is  $2  a 
year  ;  $1  for  six  months  ;  50  cents  for  three 
months. 

B3TOur  Special  Offer  to  Rural  readers 
is  this  :  We  will  send  The  American  Gar¬ 
den  to  any  address  three  months  for  intro¬ 
duction  for  only  35  cents,  in  order  that  all 
may  become  acquainted  with  its  excellence. 
- - —  -  - - - 

The  Rural  has  helped  to  awaken  me  to 
the  Idea  that  I  cannot  farm  as  I  did  in  the 
olden  times,  and  I  am  now  anxious  to  learn 
how,  in  future,  to  farm  in  the  best  way.  I 
must  thank  the  Rural  for  the  help  given 
me  in  more  ways  than  I  can  tell.  n.  I). 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

OUR  people  think  that  the  last  Rural 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen. 

MOSELEY  AND  STODDARD  M’F’G  CO. 

I  HAVE  read  the  R.  N.-Y.  more  or  less 
since  1854  and  it  gets  better  all  the 
time.  1  want  it  as  long  as  I  can  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  and  I  expect  my  boy 
will  want  it  when  I  am  gone.  I  have  been 
fighting  a  mortgage  and  have  conquered  it; 
in  winning  the  victory  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
l>een  a  great  help  to  me. 

J.  J.  ROYNE,  MICH. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  above  all 
praise.  It  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a 
hired  man.  It  is  filled  on  every  page  with 
solid  matter.  It  seeks  to  enlighten  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  departments  of  agriculture.  It 
exposes  with  its  Eye  Opener  all  the  trusts 
and  frauds,  and  sets  the  rascals  a-skipplng 

W.  Walworth,  N.  Y.  It.  I).  F. 

I  have  taken  the  R.  N.-Y.  seven  or  eight 
years  and  like  it  very  much.  I  think  it  is 
doing  a  grand  thing  for  the  farmers  and 
gardeners.  I  have  only  acre  of  land, 
but  I  would  not  be  without  the  Rural  at 
double  itB  price.  G.  8.  It. 

Wales,  Mass. 

I  CANNOT  do  without  the  It.  N.-Y.  I 
think  the  pictures  of  Warn’s  bug-wagon 
and  stump-puller  will  be  worth  the  price  of 
the  paper  to  me.  M.  D.  B. 

Nashville,  Ind. 


PLEASE  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  offers  special,  low  terms 
for  short-time  trial  subscriptions, 
by  which  thousands,  literally,  are  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  paper.  Any  of 
our  friends  who  would  like  to  help  in  this 
good  work,  and  also  earn  a  few  dollars  in 
this  dull  season,  will  write  us  a  postal  card 
something  like  the  following : 


Send  terms  for  introduction. 
JOHN  DEE, 

Decville,  N.  Y. 


A  prompt  reply  from  the  Rural  will  tell 
the  whole  Htory.lu  a  few  words. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Saturday,  April  5, 1890. 

Although  the  injury  done  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  by  the  tornado  a  week  ago,  was  t  he 
most  disastrous  ever  inflicted  by  such  an 
agency  en  any  town  or  city  in  this  country, 
yet  the  first  confused  reports  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  extent  of  the  disaster.  The 
latest  reports  put  the  number  of  deaths  at 
187  and  the  wounded  at  300.  The  property 
lost  was  less  than  $2,000,000.  The  city  has 
not  asked  for  outside  relief  for  the  sufferers, 
but  the  generosity  of  the  country  has  spon¬ 
taneously  given  a  good  deal  Of  it.  The  cy¬ 
clone  swept  across  the  country  from  a  point 
considerably  northwest  of  Salt  Lake  to  the 
Atlantic,  its  vortex  traversing  a  curved 
line  convex  townrds  the  south.  North  and 
south  of  the  revolving  terror  minor  torna¬ 
does  and  cyclones  as  well  as  violent  rain  and 
wind  storms  developed  and  afflicted  the  en¬ 
tire  country  east  of  the  Rock  ies, except  Flori¬ 
da  and  a  strip  along  the  Gulf  in  Alabama  and 
Louisiana.  Finally  the  visitation,  after 
a  career  of  wreckage  lasting  three  days 
and  covering  about  8,000  miles,  swept 
out  on  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  secondary 
or  accompanying  hurricanes  did  a  world  of 
mischief  also.  The  amount  of  death  and 
destruction  wrought  in  remote  country 
places  will  never  be  known,  nor  will  the 
extent  of  the  disasters  in  small  towns  ever 
reach  the  public  ear.  At  Metropolis,  Ill., 
between  200  and  800  houses  were  demol¬ 
ished;  but  no  deaths  are  reported.  At 
Dixon,  Ky.  the  damage  amounted  to  $150,- 
000 ;  at  Fool’s  Mills  and  Hornsburg,  Ky. 
great  injury  was  done  and  19  deaths  are  re¬ 
ported.  Great  damage  and  three  deaths  oc¬ 
curred  at  Goleonda,  Ill.;  Nashville,  Ill., 
suffered  great  loss  of  property  and  six 
deaths.  At  Marion,  Ky.,  18  lives  were  lost 
and  much  property  was  destroyed.  Indeed 
a  whole  column  would  not  suffice  for  a  bald 

list  of  deaths  and  disasters . 

There  has  recently  been  a  heavy  influx  of 
immigrants  into  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
6,000  having  arrived  thus  early  in  the 
spring.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
French-Canadians.  as  for  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  political  reasons  there  isa  strong 
desire  among  these  to  reinforce  heavilv 

their  kindred  already  settled  there . . 

Thursday  the  House  by  a  vote  of  129  to  one 
passed  a  Dill  admitting  Idaho  to  Statehood. 
The  Democrats  refused  to  vote  but  Speaker 
Heed  counted  them  in  to  make  a  quorum.. 
The  lower  House  of  Congress  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  River  connecting  New  York  with 
Jersey  City.  It  will  be  seven  miles  long, 
and  be  as  high  above  the  water  as  is  the 
East  River  Bridge.  It  will  cost  from  $30,000,- 
(XX)  to  $40,(X)0.000  and  have  at  least  six  and 
probably  eight  railroad  tracks  and  will  also 
afford  accommodation  to  vehicles  and  foot 
passengers.  The  plans  must  be  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  bridge  must  be  begun  within 
three  years  and  completed  within  seven 
more.  It  will  be  the  most  stupendous  thing 

of  the  kind  on  the  globe . After  a 

world  of  protest  from  New  England,  it  has 
been  decided  to  tax  hides.  American  tan¬ 
ners  say  this  will  drive  all  the  great  tan¬ 
neries  into  Canada  where  labor  and 
materials  are  cheaper  :  but  it’s  hardly  like¬ 
ly  our  Canadian  friends  will  really  get  this 
compensation  for  the  proposed  taxation  on 
imports  of  their  potatoes,  eggs,  barley, 

etc . There  is  a  great  deal  or 

‘‘kicking”  against  the  proposed  duty  on  tin¬ 
plate,  which  would  take  $1«,(XX),<XX)  a  year 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  users  of  tinware. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  would  add  20 
per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  canned  goods  alone. 

. Columbus  Delano,  President  of 

the  National  Wool  (l rowers’  Association, 
strongly  commends  the  McKinley  tariff 

bill . The  Court  of  Claims  has  dev 

cided  that  the  Government  must  reimburse 
the  Congressmen  whose  salaries  were  mis¬ 
appropriated  by  Cashier  Silcott . 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Dependent  Pen¬ 
sion  Bill  by  a  vote  of  42  to  12and  the  House 
is  sure  to  pass  it  also.  It  provides  fora 
pension  of  $8  per  month  to  union  veterans 
62  years  old,  who  served  90  days,  and  to 
disabled  veterans  under  62  years  of  age. 
'The  bill  also  provides  for  pensions  to 
widow's  of  soldiers,  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  62,  and  to  all  soldiers’  widows  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  labor  for  support.  The 
committee’s  report  says  the  bill  will  place 
upon  the  pension  rolls  nearly  800.000  old  and 
disabled  veterans,  and  about  80, (XX)  widows 
and  will  increase  the  pensions  of  nearly 
1XJ,(XK)  soldiers  now  receiving  less  than  $8 
per  month.  The  estimated  cost  is  $89,625,- 
1110  for  the  fiscal  year  1890  91  ;  and  there 
will  be  a  probable  increase  in  the  cost  for 
five  years  of  from  $3, (XX), (XX)  to  $5,000 .000  per 
year.  An  amendment  making  pensions  on 


account  of  wounds  or  injuries  or  disease 
commence  on  the  discharge  or  death  of  the 
soldiers  was  rejected  in  the  Seriate  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  9.  It  would  have  cost  up¬ 
wards  of  $500,000,000  in  all.  Another  amend¬ 
ment.  to  pay  a  pension  of  $8  a  month  to  all 
who  server!  IX)  days  In  the  late  war,  who  are 
62  years  of  age,  or  as  they  attain  that  age, 
was  also  defeated  by  a  vote  of  89  to  19.  It 
would  have  required  an  additional  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10, (XX), (XX)  for  the  coming  year 
and  the  annual  amount  needed  would  have 
gone  on  increasing  till  1905.  Pension  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  next  year  will  amount 

to  about  $150, 000, (XX) . 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  State— 
the  court  of  final  resort — lias  decided  that 
the  law  providing  for  the  execution  of 
criminals  by  electricity  is  constitutional. 
William  Kemmler  who  was  the  prime 
cause  of  over  a  year’s  expensive  litigation 
in  the  matter,  has  been  resentenced,  and 
will  probably  be  the  first  to  suffer  death 
by  “electrocution.”  The  fate  of  several 
other  condemned  murderers  will  also  be 
settled  by  the  decision . That  gallant 

gentleman  and  bravo  and  skillful  soldier 
eneral  Crook,  who  died  suddenly  at 
Chicago  the  other  day,  left  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  consisting  chiefly  of  war  papers,  to  the 
value  of  $1,(XX),  but  no  real  estate . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


Saturday,  April  5,  1890. 

The  retirement  of  Bismarck  and  his  two 
sons  from  the  service  of  Germany,  which 
occurred  nearly  a  fortnight  ago,  is  still  the 
chief  topic  of  interest  in  Europe.  The  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  groat  Chancellor  was  due  to 
disagreement,  between  him  and  the  young 
Emperor  chiefly  with  regard  to  matters  of 
internal  policy,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  labor  troubles  and  treatment  of  the 
fast-increasing  Socialist,  element.  The  latest 
report  is  that  a  secret  society,  including 
among  its  members  the  Emperor,  General 
von  Caprivi,  Bismarck’s  successor,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Vernois,  the  Minister  of  War.  pro¬ 
poses  to  reconcile  the  democratic  parties 
alienated  by  Bismarck,  and  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  adopted  the  social  theories  of  Las 
salle  and  Taine.  He  is  compared  to  Savona¬ 
rola  and  Constantine.  It  is  said  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  taken  the  new  social  doctrine  into 
his  own  hands  to  save  the  tottering  thrones 

of  Europe . 

After  all,  Emin  Pasha  has  entered  the  Ger¬ 
man  service  at  asalary  of  $5, (XX)  a  year,  and, 
having  given  uphis  intention  of  returning  to 
Eu rone,  will  leave  Bagam oyo  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  or  April  for  Victoria  Nyan/.a.  He  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  caravan  of  200  Sou¬ 
danese  troons  under  command  of  German 
officers.  It  looks  as  if  he  intended  to  recon¬ 
quer  or  recover  his  old  Soudanese  province 
for  Germany.  This  would  certainly  “  rile  ” 
England  and  the  other  grabbers  of  African 
territory. . . .  All  the  “  big  bugs  ”  of  Europe 
are  waiting  to  entertain  and  honor  H.  M. 
Stanley,  and  now  that  his  book  is  ready  to 
be  published  simultaneously  in  half  a  dozen 
languages  and  more  than  as  many  different 


SEND  10  cu.m  con  u/ipn  Produeo  Commls- 
1\  O.stnmnsto  L.  «  U.  TTMIUI,  *|on  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  HIM  pplug  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Kuga,  KstnbllHliod  1H4!S. 

No.  ‘279  WnuliliiK ! on  HI.,  New  York  (Hit 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  ami 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DUK YEA’S  SO IV 8, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  11S  Warren  8t.  N  Y 

“FIGHTING  OVER  MILK.” 

A  Hook  for  Dairymen. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

Giving  a  full  account  of  the  efforts  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Milk  Producers’  Union,  to 
secure  fair  prices  for  the  producer  and  a 
pure  article  for  the  consumer  in  the  New 
York  market. 

History  of  a  Powerful  Organization 

among  Eastern  farmers,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  different  methods  of  conducting  the 
milk  business  in  all  our  large  cities. 

You  ought  to  rend  Oil*  book. 

Price,  25  Cts.  Sold  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHERWOOD’S  STEEL 

HARNESS 


It  I.DI  CICD  TO 

CHEAP,  HANDY  and  DURABLE. 

Reduction  In  Prices  brings  It  In  Reach  of  All. 

Wi-  will  supply  our  TKADK  west  ol  llie 
Mississippi  River  from  Ihe  Hlirrwood  II n r n «-mii 
()«..  Kansas  I  lly,  Mo.  or  from  Home  Olllre 
nnd  Fnelory. 

SHERWOOD  HARNESS  CO.,1 

HYUAOdHK.  N.  V. 

Warranted  to  be  all  we  claim  or  money  refunded 


Dederick’8  Baling  Presses 

J)f  all  sizes  and  atyloa  alwayn  on  hand. 


Tlioy 

arc  mi  parl¬ 
or  to  all  others 
I  n  power,  ca 
pnaity  and 
durability,  for 
proof  order 
on  trial. 

^A'ldre*' 
rof  agents, 


Ml  Dederick'iJ  World', 


They  I 
are  light.,  1 
htrong,  cheap 
and  durable.  | 
We  make  a 
fu  I  I  line  of 
nteel  cam) 
:>rcxMCK. 

for  circular.'  and  location' 

p.  u.  nrni  iticK  .1  <  o.p 
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HORTICULTURISTS’ 

RULE  -  BOOK. 

What  lending  authorities  nay  of  It: 

Kiiom  .Iona  .1.  Tiiomah  In  Country  Gentleman. 

"  It  Ih  Juki  such  a  portable  book  an  many  practical 
nnd  experimental  gardeners  will  want  at.  hand,  for 
Its  condensed  Information  on  the  multitude  of  sub- 
Jects  which  aro  constantly  coming  before  them.  The 
matter*  embraced  In  this  compendium.  Include 
among  others,  Insects  and  remedies,  weeds,  grafting, 
cements,  quantities  of  seeds  for  given  areas,  plant¬ 
ing,  legal  measures,  miscellaneous  tables,  collecting 
plants  and  hundred*  of  other  matters  which  every 
one  who  cultivates  a  garden  will  often  refer  to." 
Fhom  Dr.  F.  M.  Hkxamku  In  Ameriean  A grlouduritt 
**  It  Isdinioult  to  conceive  how  a  greater  nmount  of 
practical, every  dny  Information  relating  to  fruits  and 
vegetable*  could  he  condensed  Into  nmaller  compass 
than  Is  contained  In  this  little  manual.  Insects  and 
Insecticides;  fungous  diseases,  and  Ihelr  remedies; 
waxes  for  grafting;  cement*, mortars  nnd  paints  for 
horticultural  structure*;  tables  for  ready  reference 
In  regard  to  the  amount,  time  and  methods  of  sow¬ 
ing  seeds  ;  method*  of  storing  and  keeping  fruits  uud 
vegetables;  these,  nnd  ninny  other  things  of  great 
value,  are  clearly  set  forth.  Prof.  Halley  Is  both 
thoroughly  scientific  nnd  thoroughly  practical.  There 
are  many  single  pages,  each  one  or  which  contains 
practical  Information  worth  more  to  any  gardener  or 
orchard 1st  than  the  price  of  the  book  ’’ 

From  A.  W  Chibvkb,  KditorNew  England  Farmer. 
“I  price  U  very  much  ;  there  Ih  ho  much  In  It  for 
ready  reference  of  value  to  all  who  plant  a  seed  or 
set  u  plant." 

"A  muss  of  useful  Information,  compiled  and  flnsHl- 
fled  In  the  most  thorough  and  convenient  manner.”— 
Orange  County  Farmer. 

From  K.  H.  Oauman  in  Rural  Nkw-Yoiikkr. 

"  We  hnve  never  seen  In  uny  similar  treatise  a  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  so  comprehensive,  so  practically 
Instructive,  *o  concisely  nnd  accurately  stated.  While 
It  is  specifically  Intended  for  the  gardener,  the  florist, 
the  entomologist,  the  botanist,  the  pomologlat.  It  Is 
no  less  valuable  ns  a  reference  book  for  Ihe  farmer. 
It  Is  crammed  with  pithy  facts  which  convey  the 
latest  nnd  most  trustworthy  Inf'  rmntlon  on  the  sub 
Ject*  treated  up  to  the  close  of  lHHfl.” 

From  H.  L.  BOARDMAlf,  in  Kennebeo  (Me.)  Journal. 
"One  of  the  most  useful  books  for  horticulturists 
fruit  growers  nnd  gardeners.  A  compact,  solid  vol- 
umo  of  2M  pages,  brimful  of  useful  Information, 
fresh,  now  and  trustworthy.  This  body  of  useful 
Information  Ih  admirably  urrnngcd,  and  the  hook  bns 
a  good  Index.  Prof,  linlley  Is  so  well-known  ns  nn 
expert  scientist  that  every  page  seems  to  bear  the 
stamp  or  accuracy  nnd  nulliorlty.  It  Is  hound  In  n 
flexible  cloth  cover,  and  Ih  a  book  which  the  gardener 
should  alwnys  carry  In  his  pocket.  He  will  want  to 
consult  It  a  dosen  times  n  day,  and  we  wonder  no  one 
hns  ever  compiled  such  a  hand  hook  before.” 

Knots  Tint  EPlTon  or  Orchard  and  Garden, 

"  This  Is  likely  to  prove  the  ino't  useful  little  manual 
for  the  horticulturist  that  has  been  published  In  some 
time  It  Is  crammed  full  of  useful  tables  and  form¬ 
ula.  nnd  fnlrly  bristles  with  fnets.  The  author  Is 
Horticulturist  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  and 
Professor  of  Horticulture  In  Cornell  University,  am  1 
he  Imparts  freely  and  fully  to  the  reader.  In  n  con¬ 
densed  and  plain  form,  the  Immense  nmount  of  mat¬ 
ter  ho  has  collected.  No  horticulturist  should  be 
without  this  useful  book;  any  one  of  It*  chapter*  Is 
worth  far  more  than  Its  cost." 

230  Pages.  Flexible  Cloth  Covers.  Price.  Ml 
Address 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  ~|  I 

34  Park  Row,  IV ew  York. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  I  table  to  Cholera. 

D  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 

son  EXHIBITION.  mo*t 

FOR  FOOD  OON8UMCO 

2  WEIQHED  2800  LBS 
L,  II.  Silver  Co.  (lie  viand,  O. 


K'lal form  Wagon,  $ 


For  Ifl  Yaara 
have  aold  to 
ronaumara  at 
WIIOLlfhALK  WCH  KM,  aavlng  then  the 
dealer*'  profit.  Hhlp  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  I* nr  freight 
rhargea  I  f  not  aatlafaetory.  Warranted 
for  a  yaara>  <14 -page  t  atalogue  FKKK. 

Addreaa  W.B.  PRATT.  Hee’y, 
Elkhart,  -  -  Indiana. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
& $ Harness  Mfg."  Co. 


Tiik  fact  Is,  Thk  American  Garden  Ih  a 
large,  thick  magazine,  filled  with  editorial* 
and  contributions  from  men  and  women  of 
accornpllHhment  and  experience.  The  wife 
of  our  bosom  would  “sooner”  think  of 
doing  without  Hour  milk  for  corn  batter 
oaken,  than  to  do  without  TtllE  AMERICAN 
Garden,— Aubwm  (N.  Y.)  Citizen. 

OO+nCOHn  00 A  MONTH  can  l>o  made 
$  I  J.—  IU  /  JU  •  —  win  k  lug  f'ir  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  bnslnem'.  Spare  moments  may  ls>  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
11  if.  JOUNHOB  4t  (XX,  XXN 11  alu  BL.  Richmond,  Va. 
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countries,  he  will  soon  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so,  and  Emin’s  determination 
will  leave  him  without  a  rival . Ex¬ 

iled  Dom  Pedro  has  refused  to  accept  the 
proceeds  of  the  forced  sale  of  his  Brazilian 
property  which  was  ordered  by  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government.  The  latter  appears  to 
l)e  getting  along  very  well,  and  intends  to 
hasten  the  election  of  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  frame  a  constitution  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  so  that  elections  are  likely  to  be 

held  l>efore . 

There  is  a  report  that  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  has  offered  the  Pope  to  ce.de  to  him  the 
troublesome  province  of  Triste  as  a  resi¬ 
dence.  This  tne  Italians  claim  as  a  part  of 
Italy.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
if  its  neutrality  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Powers,  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  would  be  open  even  in  times  of 

fencral  war — a  privilege  or  right  which  the 
'apacy  has  persistently  claimed.  Young 
Emperor  William  has  become  very  friendly 
with  Leo  XIH  ,and  this  plan  mightafford  a 
good  way  out  of  the  Papacy’s  present 
trouble  with  Italy,  but  the  Pope  is  hardly 
likely  to  accept  the  offer  even  if  it  has  been 

made . Servia  has  just  suspended 

diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgnria  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  punish 
those  who  lately  insulted  the  Servian  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Sofia.  A  rupture  between 
the  two  little  powers  is  imminent,  and  an 
outbreak  there  may  lead  to  a  general  Euro- 

Ku  war . Two  years  ago  Italy,  which 

s  out  the  American  hog,  permitted  Aus¬ 
tria  to  import  her  hog  products,  and  now 
Italy  is  trying  to  persuade  Germany  to  re¬ 
admit  Italian  hogs.  If  she  succeeds  it  will 
form  a  precedent  which  may  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  interdiction  on  American 

pork  into  all  three  countries . 

There’s  a  violent  semipolitical  agitation 
among  the  students  in  all  the  Russian 
universities.  Recently  Count  Tolstoi, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  enacted  many  arbi¬ 
trary  and  reactionary  statutes  with  regard 
to  tne  universities,  instead  of  the  liberal 
regulations  in  force  under  Alexander  II, 
and  the  students,  reckoned  in  the  aggregate 
by  thousands,  have  rebelled  against  them. 
Trie  great  universities  at  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  have  been  closed  and  many 
arrests  have  been  made  among  the  turbulent 
students,  and  in  other  universities  also,  the 
police  and  Cossacks  have  arrested  many 
often  after  a  good  deal  of  fighting.  In  a 
despotic  country  like  Russia  popular  dis¬ 
content  of  any  kind  soon  becomes  flavored 
with  political  bitterness.  A  good  deal  of 
discontent  also  exists  among  the  peasantry, 
and  has  found  vent  in  violence  up  in  Fin¬ 
land.  Indeed  all  over  the  vast  Empire  of 
Holy  Russia,  there  is  a  seething  mass  of 
misery  and  dissatisfaction,  which  is  re¬ 
pressed  only  by  the  ubiquitous  police  and 
soldiery . 


An  Honorable  Calling. 

In  all  ages  the  profession  of  medicine  has 
been  held  in  honor.  Each  of  the  other 
learned  professions  is  more  or  less  depend¬ 
ent  upon  this  one.  The  lawyer  must  be 
versed  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  the 
clergyman  must  know  “  to  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased.”  And  just  now  the  writers 
of  fiction  seem  to  be  encroaching  upon  the 
doctors’  “preserves.”  With  slight  alter¬ 
ations  or  additions,  for  example,  a  few  il¬ 
lustrations,  many  a  modern  novel  might  be 
made  to  do  service  as  a  medical  work.  How¬ 
ever,  doctors’  lives  are  not  all  sunshine. 
They  must  expect  many  disappointments. 
The  search  for  the  elusive  bullet,  though, 
apparently,  equally  fascinating,  is  often 
not  more  successful  than  that  for  the  North 
Pole.  Science  has  enabled  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  where  it  is,  but,  alas,  they  can  not 
reach  it.  Then  they  are  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  charity  of  editors  and  publishers 
for  advertising,  their  “Ethics”  not  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  pay  for  it.  And  worst  of  all, 
the  chronic  cases,  baffling  and  setting  at 
naught  their  skill.  This  is  sad  for  the 
doctors,  but  let  us  not  waste  our  sympathy 
upon  them,  let  us  rather  point  out  a  way 
of  escape  to  the  patients  given  over  by  them. 
This  is  found  in  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  of  I)us.  Stakkky  &  Palkn. 
Being  inhaled,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  distributed  over  the  whole  body,  im¬ 
parting  new  strength  and  vigor,  and  assist¬ 
ing  nature.  Over  one  thousand  physicians 
are  using  it  in  their  practice.  You  will  find 
testimonials  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
great  numbers  of  patients,  besides  a  full 
account  of  Compound  Oxygen,  in  our 
Treatise  of  200  pages,  a  carefully  written 
work,  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Sent  free.  Address  I)us.  Stak¬ 
kky  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
— Adv. 

AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 


SATUKDAY,  April  5,  1890. 
May  KlNO,  a  four-year-old  stallion  pur¬ 
chased  one  year  ago  for  $8,000  by  a  New 
York  State  man  of  Senator  Stanford,  has 

iust  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania  parties  for 
30,000 . The  Animal  Spring  Ex¬ 

hibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  last  week.  The  display  of 
flowers  and  plants  was  said  to  be  the  finest 

ever  made  at  this  season  of  the  year . 

Phil.  Armour,  it  1h  reported,  ih  about  to 
establish  several  tanneries  at  Chicago  to 
tan  his  own  hides.  Hu  may  also  establish 


a  glue  factory,  and  adopt  other  means  to 
use  up  the  entire  carcass  in  his  own 

works . 

A  large  number  of  farmers  have  lost  their 
farms  in  the  townships  of  Mnllica,  Gal¬ 
loway  and  Hamilton,  in  Southern  New 
Jersey.  A  mortgage  of  $30, (XX)  was  given 
some  30  years  ago  to  Stephen  Caldwell 
by  the  Gloucester  Farm  and  Town  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  purchased  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  at  that  time,  and  upon  the  association 
failing  to  pay  the  taxeslevied  by  the  Town¬ 
ship  Committees  it  was  sold  for  taxes,  the 
purchasers  thinking  that  the  tax  titles 
given  them  by  the  township  were  valid, 
under  acts  passed  ty  the  legislature  at 
that  time  authorizing  such  sales.  These 
acts  have  been  by  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  not  to  defeat  the  jnortgage  lien,  ami 
this  mortgage,  therefore,  remains  firm,  and 
was  ordered  foreclosed  by  the  Caldwell 

heirH . At  the  recent  meeting  of 

the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  it  was 
voted  to  pay  the  individual  members  who 
had  contributed  the  four  heifers  and  a  bull 
to  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  to  present  the  same  to  the 

station  in  the  name  of  the  association . 

At  present  prices  it  would  take  28,o<X) 
bushels  of  Neoraska  corn  to  pay  Patti  for 
one  evening’s  entertainment.  Singing 

evidently  pays  some  people . At,  a 

meeting  of  the  Millc  Exchange  and  the 
Milk  Producers’  Union  a  compromise  was 
effected  in  regard  to  the  price  for  April, 
the  price  being  fixed  at  2%  cents  instead  of 
three  cents  as  fixed  by  the  Producers’ 
l  rnion,  or  23^  cents  as  contemplated  by  the 

Milk  Exchange . The  heavy  rains 

and  floods  have  materially  interfered  with 
farm  work  in  the  South,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  areas  submerged  where  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  can  be  done  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time . Many  young  orange 

trees  are  reported  killed  in  Florida,  and 
others  so  badly  frozen  that  the  next  crop 

will  lie  materially  shortened . Such 

vegetation  as  was  not  killed  outright  by 
the  frost,  is  reported  to  lie  recovering 

rapidly . 

Farmers  in  Nebraska  are  sowing  spring 
wheat,  but  the  season  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota  is  backward  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
cent  cold  weather.  The  severe  freeze  has 
materially  injured  wheat  throughout  the 
winter  wheat  belt,  although  some  time 
must  elapse  before  the  full  amount  of  the 

damage  can  be  ascertained . The 

flour  trade  is  improving,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  in  the  interior  for  good  mill¬ 
ing  wheat  as  stocks  of  flour  are  not  large. 

. During  Lent  the  sale  of  eggs  in 

New  York  reaches  about  4,000  barrels  per 

day . Sixteen  farmers  of  Berks 

County,  Pennsylvania,  have  failed  within 
a  short  time,  tne  last  ono  making  an  as¬ 
signment  owning  a  farm  of  204  acres,  one 

of  the  finest  in  the  country . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  Chambers 
of  Agriculture  held  in  Loudon  on  All 
Fools’  Day,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de¬ 
claring  that  a  relaxation  of  the  regulations 
prohibiting  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  American  store  cattle  would  be 
extremely  dangerous.  Those  who  advo¬ 
cated  such  a  measure  were  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced . The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 

culture  is  in  receipt  of  a  communication 
through  the  Italian  Legatiou  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  importations  into  Italy,  of 
plants  from  countries  which,  like  the 
United  States,  have  not,  adhered  to  the  Au- 
tiphylloxera  Convention  at  Berne,  cannot 
be  effected  without  previous  and  express 
authorization  of  the  Royal  Minister  or  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Commerce.  In  addition  to 
the  aforesaid  authorization,  a  certificate 
must  accompany  shipments  of  plants,  to 
lie  issued  by  the  local  authorities  and  con¬ 
taining  the  following  declarations :  1. 

That  the  plants  shipped  are  from  earth  that 
is  at  least  20  metres  distant  from  any  vine, 
or  that  it  is  separated  from  any  vino  by 
some  other  obstacle  that  is  deemed  sufll- 
cient  to  prevent  the  exteusiou  of  the  roots 
of  such  vine.  2.  That  such  earth  does  not 
contain  any  vine.  3.  That  no  vinos  have 
been  deposited  therein.  Those  intending 
to  Hhip  vines  to  Italy  would  do  well  to 

notice  the  foregoing  regulations . 

The  damage  to  the  Florida  orange  trees  by 
frost  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000 . 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  5  1890, 


Hicahh.—  Marrows— Now,  $2  4(X4$2  30;  New  Mediums, 
choice,  $1  <(X4$1  75;  Pea,  $1  7lX4$l  <5;  Hod  Kidney,  (4  IS, 
Whim  Kidney,  choice, $2  5(k4$2  55;  Foreign  Mediums, 
•  I  5(X4$1  ;65  California  Lima,  $2  40u»#:i  15;  Uullan,$l  00 
<4$l  75.  Uruen  Push,  to  v5os$l  00. 

Hurrica— Now— Klgln,  best,  22)<j(42to  ;  Wen  torn,  bent, 
21*v&2.V;  do  prime,  18  420c;  doicood,  Hull)  do  poor, 
11(412;  Htate,  Dairy,  half  drains,  tulm.  bent,  2(X4'2tc;  do 
prime,  17(419;  do  lino,  Hus  10;  Welsh  tub*.  Ilno.l  7.4IUc;  do 
uood,  14c.  western  Imliutton  Creamery,  beet.  10 
(418;  do  lino,  12(411:  Western  dnlry,  line,  15<4l0c| 
do  fnlr,ll<4l2o;  do  poor,  tatilfic;  do  factory, freah,  best, 
10(4  -o.  do  prime.  13®14;  do  good.  lltetll  ;  do  poor, a 
<4 so;  Old  butter  from  8  to  ?o.  per  pound  less. 

Giikkmk.  stum  rnotory,  fancy,  lUV.MILfc;  do  do  line, 
do  do,  prime, DkialOc;  dodo,  fair  to  Rood. 
H9ii4llSao:  Ohio,  llut,  prime,  l(X4l0tt)C;  (loK»od,-  <4  -C; 
do,  good,  —  (4— ;  Skltnx,  Unlit.  do  medium, 

0(4?c;  do  full,  2(4 to. 

Kinix.— Near  by ,  fresh,  ll'4cl4U;  Onnndtun,  l:l;t.i<4l4e; 
Southern.  12(4 Ho;  W extern,  boat,  UVqaUc;  buck, 
211(42110,  Goose,  110(4 U5o. 

Fttunn.—Fawm.— Apples,  per  bbt.  $3  23(410  00; 
Orupex.liext.  per  lb,  8(41110,  do,  good,  7<48o.  Urunherrlox, 
Jerxev,  $2  50<4$5  50.  Lemons,  per  box.  $2  50(4t'*  00; 
Oranges,  Florida,  $2  25<4$5  50.  strawberries,  20(4X50  . 

Domkmtiu  banco— Applet—  Kvaporated,  old,  7<410o 
do oholce.uow.  Il(4l24fcc;  prime,  10(4lu)oo:  allcod,  new, 
4U<47o;  do  <ih|,  31^4%;  Chopped.  taLio;  Corex  and 
skins,  2(42)40.  Cherries,  now,  8(4l2o ;  do,  old,  8(4 100. 
Raspberries,  new,  20(4 28c  ;  llhickborriea,  4(4. V. 


Peaches,  Delaware, evaporated,  peeled,  Uk42lo;  dodo, 
unpeeled,  (k49c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
(ftlSc  ;  do  do  do,  unpcclc<l,7X;i4l(X:;do  do,  xundrled, 
<ioM4 c.  Huckleberries,  new,  10)4(41  lc.  Fluma.new,  5)4® 
«J4o. 

man. — Plover,  per  do*,  |1  25(4tl  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  25<4$200;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  $ - (4$ - ;  Grouse- 

do  do,  —(4—;  Partridges  do,  $- — <4$ -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  115(47001  do,  Teal,  20(441 X;;  do,  Kcdhond,$0  50(4tl  HO; 
do  Canvas  buck,  $1  0tX4$20O. 

Hay  and  Stuaw.  Timothy,  beat,  80@HBc;  do  good, 
70(475o ;  do  medium.  SOcfitfiO;  Clover,  mixed,  4rx»(K>e; 
•hipping,  880400.  Stuaw— No.  1  rye,  8U<4H5o  ;  abort 
rye,  4O0jfiOo;  oat  and  wheat,  20(4 40c. 

Hokky— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  110*l2c; 
buckwheat,  ll)(4lic;  beeswax  22(423c. 

Hope.— Stum,  New,  18<a— o;  do,  good.  16C417C;  do 
common, 12(414c;  do  1888,  beat, 1 2(4 18c;  dodo,  prime, 1184 
11c;  dodo,  common,  7<48o ;  California,  New,  beat,  I(k4 
I7e;  do  good  to  prime,  12(4140 ;  do  Old,  beat,  11(4120, 
do  common  and  fair,  7(49c. 

Nom— Peanut*  are  quiet  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
7!g(4Mc.  and  farmers’  grades  at  1147)40,  Pecans,  6)4(4 
9c.  CliextnulM,  (4  <6X4$i>  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  25(tf  $1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry. —  Diuchhko — Turkeys ,  mixed,  per  lb  12® 
lllo;  Kowla.  western,  choice,  lll)4®lle;  do  common  to, 
good,  10(4I0'4C;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  IIK416;  Squab; 
whlto,  per  dozen,  |2  50a$4  00:  do  dark,  do.  $2  00(402  75: 
Chickens,  spring.  11(4 22c:  Fowls,  nearby,  Ilia  12c; 
Capons,  1K422c;  Slips,  lll(418o.  broilers,  heavy,  28(435o; 
do.  light,  25(4450. 

Poultry— Livr.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb, - 

Fowls  near-by,  per  Ib,12(4l3c,  do  Western,  per  lb.  12 
ktl3c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7(47)*o  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb.  (412 
14c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  puir,  75<4$1  00;  Cleese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25<4$I  60. 

Vkoktablkh.— Potatoes  Maine,  per  bbl.  $2  0(X4$2  75; 
Long  Island  do,  $2;  Siam  do,  $2  12(4  *2  25;  Western,  do, 
|2O0(4t2  5O;  llerinilda,  do,  $6  00(409  00;  Florida,  do, 
04  16X407  110;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168  1b.  sack,  $200 
(4$ 2  25,  Sweets  do,  02  25(405  00.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
010  IXX4tl5.TurulpH.per  bbl,0>  16X401  75;  Onions  -Orange 
County  Red,  $2  5(8404  50;  Kaxtern  Whim, $5  (6X4010  <6> ; 
Fasten!  Red,  $5(6X40  ;  State,  Yellow,  02  .71(404  50. 

Hcrmudu,  per  crate,  02  25;  Havana,  do  do,  02  26M$2  So, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  $8 (6X408  00 ;  Squash,  Marrow, 
01  75(402  00;  do  Hubbard,  $2  00  4  02  23,  Celery,  per  dor., 
hunches,  20c(4$l  30.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  51X402  00. 
Heels,  per  crate.  $1 '25(401  75;  Asparagus,  per  dozen, 
$2  16X4*1;  i6);  Kgg  Plant,  per  bbl  ,  $300(408  00:  Kale,  per 
bbl.,  $0  65(4  00  90;  Spinach,  per  bbl..  01  .'6X402161;  I  Van, 

J>er  crate,  I - (40  — ;  string  llcans,  per  crate,  $2  <6X4 

17  00;  Cabbages,  Florida,  per  bbl.,  $2  75<d$2  25. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  5,  1890. 


W.  S.  O.,  potatoes  received. — W.  I).,  potatoes  re¬ 
ceived.— J.  M.  P.— C.  P.  lb,  strawberry  plants  received. 
— T.  M„  trees  received  —  L.  M.  W.— 8.  W.  O.— J.  K.  K.— 
M.  K.,  three  baskets  of  potatoes  received.— V.  A.T.— J. 
W.  R.  H.P.B.  A.  K.  M.  I..  M.  S.-G.  .1.  N.-O.  I.-C. 
K.  R.-L.  C.  M.-J.  II.  8.-W.  J.-J.  B.-J.  B.-F.  H.  O.— 
J.  K.  N.— K.  P.  P.-K.  C.  M.-A.  D.-C.  A.  H.-8.  M.  C.— 
B.  D.  H.— H  F.  b.-A.  W.  C.-A’  C.  B.-J.  H.  C.— I.  P 
R.-H.  H.  W. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  tho 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Is  the  Heat  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  IMGS.  8HKKI* 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoys,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mull  upplleutlou,  fully  sustuin  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  lu  the  Rural  Nkw  Yokkkil 


FULL  LEATHER  TOP.  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMER. 

0  r  Saving  2  5  to  40% 

ROAD  CARTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

*’or  full  IlluMtriit«d  Catii- 
logue  and  COMPLETE 
HORSE  BOOK,  sand 
elx  eta.  In  ntnmpa. 

BUGGY  CU 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


nnur  111*11  *'Mr  l>,>ukrv.  GrnnuUtnl  Ilona 
K|  Nr  III  r  A I  and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
*"  l-MI.  Calelte  Ground  Flint  nnd  Heel 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YORK  GHKMIGAL  WORKS,  York.  I*a. 


Itavoriil  a  <|ue$tlon 
havn  th«*  line  of  (  AKTH  matin. 

Hoi  "  in  ah,  F armor,  nr  for  buslni'sn  or  pic 
**rp  purpose*.  Scud  stamp  for  Catalogue  * 
wholesale  urines.  A.  U  PRATT  *  CO., 
71  to  HI  Willard  SI.,  Kalamnsjo.  R1 


Tho  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Wrovt'*  to  the  pools.  Hr nt  III  (ho 
World.  Thousand*  lu  use.  (Ju*r> 
anlred,  Krolght  paid.  Agrnts 
arc  reporting  big  sale*.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  l  have  n»>  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man 
uUi  turrr  H.  II.  UARKRTT, 
M  VNNFIKLD,  OHIO. 


FARMERS 


Ni»w  AndGrflMtlllll.  I  H  P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOLCU  HILL  CU..  Atlanta,  tia 


Jor  Pricey 
;Dm^hAntfo^N.^. 


CONTINENTAL. 


DISK. 


PULVERIZER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  can  get  larger  returns 
by  using  the  Continental. 


LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 


You  will  prepare  for  suedlng  with  less  labor  If  you 
use  our  Pulverizer.  Larger  crops  mean  mure  cash. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular,  “  How  to  Huy  Direct." 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  ,AHTT 


Tho  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
houso  exteriors  can  only  bo  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Illustrated  tala  logue  of  Creoaoted  Houses, 
with  samples  on  wood,  sent  on  application. 

Mention  Rubai.  Ntcw-YonKicii. 

8AMUUL  CABOT,  Hole  Manufacturer, 

70  Kilby  Street,  boston,  Maas. 


Carts  2  Carriages 

or  Kltrj  DttMrlptlon. 

A  special  bargain  for  ono 
person  atoacn  postotllcu, 
to  introduce  our  work. 

Nond  6s.  for  Infommtlon. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO. 

Carriage  Department,  No.  40, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Ebbs,  Comfort  and,  ThriftI 

THE  BESTTCATTLE’FASTENING  I 

SMITH’ 3  3SLF-ADJU3TINQ  3WIN0  STANCHION. 
IIT  Tho  only  practical  XuHny  StanaMon  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Huiial  Nkw-Youkkk. 

F.  G.  PA11HONH  dt  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,N.Y 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


B  the  Strongest  and  best  Helf- 
Kegulallng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mill.  war. 
runted.  For  Circulars  and  Prloee 
address 

Til  K  FKHKINH*  WIND  IHII.I, 
AND  AX  GO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Ullshnwnkn  Ind. 

Mention  Rural  New  Yorker. 


1.1  GGH  from  Pure  bred.  High  class  Plymouth  Rocks 
I  .! 'll  $2  per  set  ting;  2  sellings,  $2  50,  by  express.  Olr- 
eular  free.  K.  A.  JOHAHOA,  Vermillion,  Ohio. 


THE  KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

ABBKDKBN.  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

offers  choice  7  pr  ct.  Guurunt . I  Mortgages  and  6  pret. 

Debentures.  Write  them  for  full  Information  and  refer¬ 
ee. -cs.  Baa  tern  office,  1828  Ocestuut  St.,  Philo.,  i'a. 


1815.  PEACHES.  PEACHES.  1890 

100,04)0  llrxt  class  1  year  Trees,  4  to  #  feet,  choicest 
varieties.  $5  per  1(61;  $45  per  1,1661.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  ( 'dialogues  of  lledgcUcId  Nursery 
Fruits  anil  Ornamentals  to 

GL.tHK  PETTIT.  Knlein,  IV cw  Jersey. 


HKATTY  A  GOOD, Quincy,  Pa.,  Lt.  Bruhmus,  Huff,  White 
and  P’t'ge Cochins,  Houdans,  Langshans  and  B.  Minor 
cos.  Kggs  $2  per  15;  D’byshlie  Red  Caps.  Kggs$8perl8. 


LOYV-DOWIS  WAGON  on  high  wheels -only 
Practlcul,  tluminoii  Sense  Harm  Wagon  In 
tho  world.  Semi  for  28  reasons  why. 

GAltDlNEU  11CON  WAGON  GO.. 

Malllca  Hill.  N.  J 


Thk  AMERICAN  Gardkn,  the  flnest  horti¬ 
cultural  magazine  printed,  has  been  Ktead- 
ily  growing  lu  popularity.  It  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  “The  Horticulturist  ”  and 
has  absorbed  to  Itself  other  equally  good 
and  choice  journals  for  the  garden,  the  or 
chard  and  the  greenhouse. — Republican, 
Cold  water,  Mich. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues.” 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC. 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


APRIL. 


Monday  Look  out  for  a  new  counterfeit 
I  A  $10-nofce.  It  is  on  the  Germania 

"  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans, 

check  letter  C.  series  of  1882.  The  State 
coat-of-arms  on  the  left  Mid  of  the  back  is 
very  indistinct,  and  there  are  no  silk  lines 
in  the  paper. 


* 

*  * 


Tuesday  kook  out  for  the  slat-fence  agent. 

.  (r  Three  years  ago  Mr.  A.  An- 

*  drews,  of  Buffalo,  while  living 

on  a  farm,  was  visited  by  a  nice  young 
man  who  asked  for  the  privilege  of  build¬ 
ing  a  few  rods  of  fencing  on  Mr.  A.’s  land 
and  leaving  it  there  as  an  advertisement. 
Mr.  A.  signed  a  card  which  purported  to 
grant  the  desired  permission  and  the 
stranger  departed.  Mr.  A.  is  now  fighting 
the  payment  of  a  promissory  note  for  $200, 
which  has  “  evolved  ”  out  of  the  card. 


Wednesday  kook  out  f°r  that  rascal  with 

t  the  double-barreled  fountain 

*  ®  ■  pen  containing  two  kinds  of 
ink.  The  ink  in  which  he  writes  his  re¬ 
ceipt  will  fade.  The  one  with  which  you 
sign  your  name  will  not.  The  scamp  is 
now  selling  a  new  plow  in  Connecticut. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  N.-Y.  day  again.  Look  out 

■  -j  J  for  next  week’s  number.  We 
*  '  ■  are  going  to  see  what  the 
“  middleman”  is  good  for. 


FridaV  kook  out  tor  Cinnamon  Bean 
•  q  ^  frauds  now  being  worked  in  Ohio. 
I  O.  This  is  a  part  of  the  old  Bohemian 
Oat  swindle.  The  farmers  pay  $20  per 
bushel  for  the  beans  and  the  agents  give  a 
bond  agreeing  to  pay  $5  for  each  tree  grown 
from  the  beans  to  a  hight  of  four  feet. 
The  beans  are  nothing  but  common  red 
beans  saturated  with  cinnamon  oil.  The 
stalks  from  them  will  never  grow  more 
than  six  inches  high. 


SfltlirdfrV  Look  out  t°r  bogus  live  stock 

•  n  ^  insurance  companies.  Before 

•  you  insure  any  of  your  animals 
wait  a  few  weeks  and  see  what  information 
the  R.  N.-Y.  has  collected.  Look  out  for 
the  smart  men  who  come  to  your  farm  and 
show  you  a  chart  giving  the  location  of 
buried  treasure. 


“  Died  at  Cairo,  Egypt— March  8— Charles 
Gibb  of  Abbotsford,  Quebec.” 

A  silence  fell  upon  our  little  home  group 
as  we  read.  It  seemed  impossible  that  we 
had  lost  our  friend  and  counsellor;  that  his 
noble  life  and  useful  career  were  closed. 
Identified  with  fruit  culture  in  this 
province,  his  influence  was  such  as  blessed 
and  cheered  all  who  met  him,  and  he 
carried  with  him  such  great  horticultural 
enthusiasm  that  all  who  were  with  him 
felt  the  spell.  Time  and  money  and  at 
last  life  itself,  were  all  spent  in  investigat¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  other  lands  with  a  view  to 
benefiting  this  province  of  Quebec,  and  his 
work  among  Russian  fruits  is  too  widely 
known  to  need  comment.  Before  leaving, 
he  wrote  to  me :  “  I  am  off  to-morrow  for 

a  10  months’  trip.”  Little  did  we  dream  it 
would  be  his  last. 

So  liberal  were  his  views  that  neither 
nationality  nor  sex  was  debarred  from  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  help;  for  among 
his  friends  were  many  foreigners,  and  he 
always  advocated  horticulture  as  a  fitting 
field  of  study  and  labor  for  women.  “  Be 
a  pioneer,”  he  once  pleaded  with  me ; 
"come  on  the  platform  and  read  your 
own  paper.  I  want  ladies  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  you  should  lead  the  way  for 
them ;  it  is  their  proper  sphere.”  This 
was  because  such  public  speaking  for  our 


sex  is  not  much  countenanced  in  this  con¬ 
servative  province. 

He  was  unmarried  and  had  few  ties  of 
nature  but  hosts  of  friends.  “I  am  a  ter¬ 
minal  bud,”  he  once  said  to  me  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  sigh,  but  a  smile  followed,  as  he  added  : 
“All  the  more  need  to  make  the  most  of 
myself.”  So  susceptible  was  he  to  any  hor¬ 
ticultural  fancy  that,  coming  here  once 
when  the  roses  were  in  full  bloom,  he  said 
on  leaving :  "I  must  get  away  from 
temptation  or  I  shall  have  a  rose  craze  and 
fill  Abbotsford  with  roses,  and  that 
wouldn’t  do,  for  I’ve  no  one  to  take  care  of 
them  for  me.”  Always  ready  to  do  a  kind¬ 
ness,  with  free  hand  and  heart,  a  pleasant, 
genial  friend,  we  feel  that  his  death  is  a 
personal  loss  as  well  as  a  national  bereave¬ 
ment. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  his  return, 
and  it  is  an  added  grief  to  think  that  he 
died  afar  off  in  a  strange  land.  His  life  is 
a  lesson,  teaching  us  that  work  faithfully 
performed  brings  success.  He  lived  for 
others,  and  for  the  future,  and  was  not 
bound  up  in  the  petty  interests  of  his  own 
narrow  limits.  His  aim  was  to  help  and 
improve  fruits  for  future  generations,  and 
to  none  are  Whittier’s  lines  more  appli¬ 
cable  than  they  are  to  him  : 

“  For  he  who  blesses  most  Is  blest, 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth, 

Who  tolls  to  leave  as  his  bequest 
An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon,  or  late,  to  all  that  sow 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given, 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow 
If  not  on  earth,  at  least  In  heaven.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


MB.  FAXON,  No.  20  South  Market 
.  Street,  Boston,  Mass.— Though 
this  is  a  general  seed  catalogue,  Mr.  Faxon 
calls  attention  to  the  following  five  special¬ 
ties  which  he  grows  largely  for  seed  and 
exhibition :  True  Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
Onions,  pansies,  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums 
and  asters.  Mr.  Faxon’s  strains  of  these 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  that  can 
be  obtained. 

McKenney’s  Fertilizing  Machines.— 
Circular  from  A.  McKenney,  Taunton, 
Mass.  These  machines  are  suited  for  all 
kinds  of  work  where  fertilizers  are  to  te 
scattered.  Give  up  doing  this  disagreeable 
work  by  hand.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Yankee  Swivel  Plow.— Circulars  from 
the  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool 
Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  There 
are  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  country 
who  are  using  the  ordinary  plow  and  losing 
money  by  doing  so.  There  are  many  hilly 
and  stony  farms  where  a  swivel  plow  is  the 
only  one  that  will  do  perfect  work.  If  any 
such  farmers  are  in  need  of  a  new  plow  this 
year,  the  R.  N.-Y.  invites  them  to  look  up 
the  merits  of  the  Yankee  swivel.  They  will 
find  it  as  good  as  any  swivel  plow  on  the 
market.  Send  for  the  circular. 

Winner  Investment  Co.— Circular  from 
Wm.  H.  Parmenter,  50  State  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  This  circular  gives  a  list  of  the 
investments  handled  by  this  concern. 
Those  who  have  money  to  invest  will  do 
well  to  send  for  this  circular,  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  business  of  the  company  better 
than  we  can. 


Ittis'rdlancousi  ^amtising. 


Why  Not 

Question  Your  Soil 

AND  THEN  FERTILIZE  INTELLIGENTLY? 

We  will  deliver  on  board  of  cars  here, 
securely  packed,  each  chemical  in  separate 
bag,  with  analysis  attached,  the  following 

EXPERIMENTAL  OUTFIT: 

25  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash,  12>£  lbs.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Potash,  1 2)4  Ihs.  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  25  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  25 
lbs.  Blood,  50  lbs.  Bone  Black,  and  50 
lbs.  Dis.  S.  C.  Rock. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $5.00. 

GARRISON  &  MINCH, 

Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers, 

BRIDGETON,  ft .  J. 


t-vii  CC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  in  10  days  and 
I  LCwa  never  returns.  No  purge.uoRalve.no 
A  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  kkke.  Ad- 
oress  Tuiti.kA  00..  7d  Nassuu  Street,  New  York  City. 


$ttU :  amt 


GRAPE 

Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip-  ■ 
live  Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


■VINES 

EATON  ,T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRiDONlA,  N.Y. 


Largest  Stock  in  Amerkv 

NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  tree.  Low¬ 
est  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S  Weoffcr  postpaid  at  your  door, 

■  mm  mm  mm  mm  - mm  mm  the  largest  stock  of 

tCflvt  W  ANfl  ROSES  in  America*,,// m- 

B  m.  ■  M  a  ■  B  J^^B  rictus,  and  prices.  New 

■  ■  mm  mmmm  mm^m^rnmm  mm  clematis  and  climb¬ 
ing  VINES,  New  Hardy  FLOWERING  PLANTS,  New  Summer  FLOWERING  BULBS. 
ALLTHE  FINEST  NEW  ROSES,  New  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS, TUBE¬ 
ROSES,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  New  and  Rare  FLO  WER  A,  VECETABLE  SEEDS. 
New  GRAPES.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OUR  N  EW  GU  IDE,  116  PPm  handsomely  illustrated. 
Write  for  it  FREE.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it  before  buying.  Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO*.  Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen  West  Grove.  Pa. 


ERRARD’S  SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

AIY  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  hi.ei  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
1  x  of  the  cold  North-East.  I  have  the  besi  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  150  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  H ARBI  NCER  POTATO,  which  1  believe  will  be 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  I  have  Special  Low  Freight  Kates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  tyName  this  Paper  and  address 

CEORCE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou.  Maine. 


iscs?"  The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890.  "Sa fr 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION .—Bed  Cro»  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  m  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato— Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  Taft  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon  —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat — A  remarkably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea — Cross  between  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer;  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid cropper.  The  Favorite — A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-IIook. 
(••quash — Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blanching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Coral  Gera  Pepper— With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Block-Head  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  crisp  and  fine. 

15  cts.  p  package;  Ten  for  81.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAM  IS  J.  H.  GBEGOKT,  Marblehead,  Mass.  8 


POSES  GIVEN  AWAY. 


Send  25  cents  for  Park’d 

am  - - - - - -  -  New  Koic  Budgol-all 

■  about  Roses— superbly  illustrated,  elegant  frontispiece  in  colors,  full  cultural  and 
descriptive  notes,  the  delight  of  every  rosarian;  with  it  you  will  get  as  a  free  gift,  by  mail 
two  flue  plants  of  those  gran  dost  of  all  E  verblooming  Komco,  namely, 

Souv.  de  Wootton,  new,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  value . 85e. 

La  France,  exquisite  satin  rose,  value . 20c. 

These  are  decidedly  the  bent  Roses  in  cultivation.  Both  are  hardy,  deliciously  fragrant, 
exquisite  in  form  and  color,  and  bloom  freely  and  continuously  either  in  pots  or  beds.  The 
sweetest*  loveliest.,  easiest  grown,  most  prolific  and  in  every  way  the  best  Roses 
known.  This  rare  offer  will  not  appear  again.  Send  at  once.  Tell  your  friends.  Ten 
splendid  Rosea  and  Park's  Floral  Magazine,  a  charming  monthly,  one  vear,  all  for  *  1.00. 

i  C.  W.  PARK,  Parkton.  Metal  P.  O.,  Fa. 

P.  S. — Park’s  Floral  (laldi*,  with  Mixed  Flower  Seeds,  Certificate,  etc.,  only  1  Oc.  Order  it  also. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES 

jfTH^m^E'I^iKlIs.  ’Headquarters  of  the  MOYER,  file  Earliest  and  Best.  Heliable  Red  Grape 

now  first  ottered  under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees.  Etc.  3  Sample  Vires  mulled  for  1 5  cents. 

LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.Y. 


sent  FREE  to  any 


ly  illustrated  Catalogue  for  I  890,  with  a  lovely  Col" 

ROOERT  SCOTT  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  thnu  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes. 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  steel, 

AM)  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HUE  n  ay  be  adapt,  a 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE 

For  1890,  and  Catalogues  of 
MILKING  TUBES  and  MILK 
PAILS,  Mailed  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,:  MASS. 


NEW  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

r —  WwV  ^  Manufactured  by  P.P.  MAST  &  GO. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  C  ross-head  to  h S*11,1® 

Nliovel  Standards  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  tn 

front  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  earned  .  ,J 

whatever  mav  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  I  he  spring  at  the  front  ena  ol  the 
beams  supports  them  when  In  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  sldt  and 
assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  V  e  atlai 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding  and  Tonguel«*»»  Cultivator*.  This  C  ultivator  has  no  equal  In 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  any  far  mer  who  sees  it  also  manufacture  the 

BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES. 

Branch  Houses:  Pltilndelnliin.  Pa.:  Peoria.  III*.;  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  tin  in.  a*  <  lty,  Mo.;  and 
Nan  Fr»nel*eo,  Pal.  Write  for  Circular  to  either  oftbc  aboveflrms  orto 

p.  p.  MAST  <5c  CO.  SPRIN GFIELD ,  OHIO. 
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Smutus. 


FRENCH  AGRICULTURAL  SYN¬ 
DICATES. 


IN  Continental  Europe  the  law  places 
severe  checks  and  restraints  on  the  form¬ 
ation  of  industrial  as  well  as  other  organ¬ 
izations.  Even  in  Republican  France  so 
hostile  was  the  law  to  such  associations  un¬ 
til  about  six  years  years  ago,  that  only  a 
very  few  of  them  existed  and  those  few 
were  of  comparatively  small  assistance 
to  the  members.  In  March,  1884,  however, 
a  bill  which  for  two  or  three  years  had  been 
repeatedly  under  discussion  before  the 
French  legislature,  finally  became  a  law 
and  established  practical  liberty  of  associa¬ 
tion.  What  the  supporters  of  the  new  law 
had  chiefly  in  view  was  to  facilitate  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  workingmen  of  France 
upon  the  model  of  our  trade  unions,  but 
the  interests  of  agriculture  were  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  provisions,  and  in  no  other 
field  do  its  practical  workings  give  promise 
of  more  valuable  results.  The  crisis  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  industry,  the  devastation  of  the 
vine-growing  sections  by  the  phylloxera, 
flagrant  frauds  on  the  part  of  dealers 
in  seeds  and  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  as  well  as  dealers  in 
oil-cake  and  other  feeding  stuffs,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  prepare  the  agriculturists  of 
France  to  welcome  the  new  law  and  take 
prompt  advantage  of  its  provisions. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  furnishes  some  interesting  fig¬ 
ures  relating  to  this  matter.  Ever  since 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  in  1884,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  has  been  continuous,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  there  are  now, 
in  the  87  Departments  of  France,  no  less 
than  557  such  associations  out  of  a  total  of 
2,322  organizations  established  under  the 
law,  representing  various  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  name  assumed  by  these  asso¬ 
ciations  is  Syndicats  Agricoles— Agricul¬ 
tural  Syndicates — but,  instead  of  possess¬ 
ing  anything  of  the  nature  of  American 
syndicates,  they  closely  resembie  our 
granges.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
syndicates  has  been  accompanied  by  quite 
as  marked  a  growth  in  the  number  of  their 
members.  One  that  had  730  members  in  1884, 
had  3,600  in  1889 ;  another  that  began  in 
1887  with  300  members,  had  6,000  last  Au¬ 
gust  ;  while  another  that  had  442  members 
six  years  ago,  had  7,500  last  year.  There 
has  also  been  a  noted  development  in  the 
formation  of  unions  between  different  syn¬ 
dicates,  and  such  combinations  have  paved 
the  way  for  a  national  union  of  all  the  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  an  office  at  Paris.  Last 
June  310  syndicates  had  joined  such  a 
union  and  since  then  others  have  followed 
their  example.  A  movement  in  the  other 
direction  has  also  attained  large  propor¬ 
tions — some  of  the  departmental  syndi¬ 
cates,  as  their  membership  became  large, 
have  been  subdivided  into  communal 
syndicates,  each  with  the  officers  necessary 
for  holding  meetings  and  transacting  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  highly  conducive  to  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  members  of  the  local  branch¬ 
es,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  knowledge 
through  exchange  of  views  in  their  com¬ 
munal  or  town  meetings. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  syndicates 
is  the  suppression  of  certain  middlemen 
who  charge  outrageous  prices  for  what  the 
members  wish  to  buy  or  obstruct  the  sale 
of  the  products  they  bring  to  market. 
Most  of  the  associations  arrange  to  buy  in 
large  quantities  what  their  members  need, 
and  to  sell  what  their  members  have  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  without  the  intervention  of  middle¬ 
men.  This  plan  enables  them  to  substi¬ 
tute  wholesale  for  retail  purchases,  and  by 
concentrating  orders  to  make  shipments 
by  car-loads  instead  of  smaller  lots,  there¬ 
by  reducing  transportation  charges  and 
also  obtaining  more  favorable  terms  of 
payment.  They  keep  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  their 
members,  and  have,  moreover,  the  power 
of  holding  them  to  the  punctual  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  engagements  by  expelling 
them  in  case  of  failure,  making  their  de¬ 
linquency  known  in  all  sister  organizations 
and  thus  cutting  them  off  from  the  very 
substantial  benefits  incident  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  syndicates.  In  addition  to 
many  other  benefits,  members  who  faith¬ 
fully  meet  their  engagements  save  the  ad¬ 
ditional  charges  which  dealers  put  on  to 
insure  against  bad  debts  and  kindred 
losses. 

Merchants  who  have  not  honestly  filled 
their  engagements  are  prosecuted  in  the 


name  of  the  purchaser,  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  organization.  Many  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  include  in  their  objects  educational 
measures  relating  to  agriculture  or  to  par¬ 
ticular  branches  of  rural  industry  in  which 
they  are  more  especially  interested.  Many 
also  include  the  encouragement  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  special  crops,  special  modes  of 
culture,  fertilizers,  machines,  implements 
or  other  means  of  facilitating  labor  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  production.  Assistance 
is  also  given  to  members  in  the  selection 
of  fertilizers  suitable  to  the  soil  and  to  the 
crops  to  be  cultivated  and  also  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  superior  varieties  of  seeds,  and  in 
the  improvement  of  breeds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Among  the  objects  of  many  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  bureaus  of  information, 
while  others  extend  assistance  to  members 
whose  agricultural  interests  have  suffer¬ 
ed  through  serious  accident,  mortality 
among  farm  animals,  and  damage  by  frost 
or  hail-storms,  while  others  propose  to  do 
the  work  of  members  during  sickness.  In 
some  market  towns  the  syndicates  have 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their 
members  direct  to  consumers,  to  whom  they 
guarantee  the  freshness  and  quality  of  the 
products. 

The  advantages  hitherto  obtained  by  the 
members  of  the  syndicates  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Seeds  and  fertilizers  bought 
by  the  members  are  tested  at  the  expense 
of  the  associations,  and  if  they  fail  to  come 
up  to  representations,  they  are,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  returned  to  the  seller  at  his  expense, 
or  a  deduction  in  prices  is  made  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  depreciation  in  quality.  Not 
only  are  goods  of  a  better  class  secured  on 
better  terms  of  credit,  but  considerably 
lower  prices  have  in  all  cases  been  obtained. 
In  commercial  fertilizers  alone  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  ranges  from  15  to  30  per  cent, 
for  a  superior  article.  The  purchases  of  the 
various  syndicates  have  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  as  a  few  instances  will  show. 
The  syndicate  of  Ardennes  purchased  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  half  year  (in  1884)  512,000  kilo¬ 
grams  of  raw  materials  used  in  agriculture, 
chiefly  fertilizers.  Last  year  its  purchases 
amounted  to  6,503,000  kilograms  (about 
6,500  tons)  and  to  a  value  of  439,000  francs 
(nearly  $85,000),  besides  which  it  purchased 
29  agricultural  machines,  costing  6,400 
francs.  During  the  six  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  it  has  bought  nearly  20,000  tons  of 
raw  materials  and  expended  for  the  same 
nearly  $300,000.  The  syndicate  of  Vienne 
purchased  in  1885  more  than  600,000  kilo¬ 
grams  of  fertilizers  and  materials  for  the 
same ;  last  year,  its  purchases  of  the  same 
class  of  commodities  amounted  to  8,970,500 
kilograms,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  790,- 
325  francs.  It  also  bought  during  the 
same  year,  seeds  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  to  the  value  of  8,000  francs. 

The  membership  dues  in  most  of  the  syndi¬ 
cates  are  very  light,  usually  ranging  from 
two  to  five  francs  a  year,  and  sometimes  they 
are  as  low  as  one  franc,  and  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  admission  fee.  The  expenses  are 
small,  the  officers  serving  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  most  cases.  Still  there  are  ex¬ 
penses  connected  with  analyzing  fertilizers, 
testing  seeds,  book-keeping,  printing,  etc., 
and  to  meet  these  some  of  the  syndicates, 
instead  of  making  a  fixed  annual  charge, 
add  a  little  to  the  invoice  prices  of  the 
articles  bought  through  their  agency. 
This  addition  is  usually  two  per  cent.,  and 
the  charges  are  thus  distributed  somewhat 
in  proportion  to  the  interest[of  the  members 
in  the  transactions  of  the  society.  Others 
make  a  small  charge  for  each  cultivated 
acre,  while  others  proportion  the  charges  to 
the  number  of  members,— the  greater  t  he 
membership,  the  smaller  the  dues. 

Many  of  the  syndicates  propose  “  to  go  into 
politics  but  some  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  are  opposed  to  such  a  course ;  still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
wishes  of  so  large  a  body  of  agriculturists 
must  have  great  influence  on  legislation, 
especially  in  matters  connected  with  their 
own  interests. 


THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE. 


WHAT  a  sensation  has  been  produced 
among  the  old  political  “  war- 
horses  ”  by  the  recent  eruption  of  political 
agitation  among  American  farmers.  Never 
before  have  the  “  party  hacks  ”  seen  farmers 
in  such  a  belligerent  frame  of  mind  or  so 
bent  upon  organizing.  “Agricultural 
socialism  ”  is  the  stigma  affixed  to  many  of 
the  measures  advocated  by  the  farmers’ 
organizations  and  “the socialistic  Senator” 
is  the  epithet  hurled  at  Senator  Stanford, 
of  California,  for  having  dared  to  urge  that 
the  Government  should  loan  money  to 
farmers  at  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  se¬ 
cured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate.  The 


Farmers’  Alliance,  the  most  colossal  and 
aggressive  of  the  obnoxious  organizations, 
is  just  now  attracting  widespread  attention. 
Scarcely  six  years  old,  its  leaders  already 
claim  a  membership  of  over  2,000,000  and 
more  than  1,000,000  voters.  Texas,  in  which 
the  movement  started,  has  300,000  mem¬ 
bers  ;  Missouri,  250,000 ;  Georgia,  150,000  ; 
Tennessee,  125,000 ;  Kansas,  85,000,  and  the 
order  is  growing  with  marvelous  speed  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  other  West¬ 
ern  and  Northwestern  States;  while  for  the 
last  few  months  vigorous  efforts  have  been 
successfully  made  to  secure  members  and 
extend  its  influence  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  so  that  now  it  has  a  strong 
foothold  in  23  States  and  several  Territories. 
Like  that  older  organization,  the  Grange,  it 
is  a  secret  association,  and  the  qualification 
for  membership  is  as  follows  : 

No  person  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  this  order,  except  a  white  person,  over 
16  years  of  age,  who  is  a  believer  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  has  re¬ 
sided  in  the  State  more  than  six  months, 
and  is  either,  first,  a  farmer  or  a  farm 
laborer ;  second,  a  mechanic,  a  country 
preacher,  a  country  school  teacher  or  a 
country  doctor ;  third,  an  editor  of  a  strict¬ 
ly  agricultural  paper.  Provided  that  each 
State  and  Territory  shall  have  the  right  to 
prescribe  the  eligibility  of  applicants  for 
membership  in  reference  to  color  within 
the  limits  of  the  same.  Provided,  further, 
that  none  but  white  men  shall  be  elected 
as  delegates  to  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  Alliance  has  already  absorbed  or  be¬ 
come  consolidated  with  several  other  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  organizations,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  the  Agricultural 
Wheel,  a  powerful  Southwestern  farmers’ 
society,  and  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit 
Association,  having  a  large  membership  all 
over  the  West  and  Southwest.  It  has  also 
assimilated  the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’ 
Union,  and  joined  hands  with  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  seeking  State  and  National  leg¬ 
islation  for  the  benefit  of  artisans  and  lab¬ 
orers  as  well  as  of  agriculturists  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  interests  of  both  classes 
do  not  clash.  From  present  indications  it 
is  also  highly  probable  that  the  still  more 
numerous  order  of  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  a  claimed  membership  of  over  600,000, 
will  co-operate  politically  with  it  in  the 
various  State  and  National  elections  where 
the  common  interests  of  both  organizations 
can  be  advanced  by  their  joint  action.  It 
is  entirely  non-partisan,  now  supporting 
the  Democrats,  now  the  Republicans,  its 
choice  being  always  determined  by  the  con¬ 
cessions  made  to  its  demand  by  either 
party.  It  is  at  all  times  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  other  agricultural  or 
any  labor  organization  to  achieve  its 
ends.  It  is  always  bold  and  out-spoken  in 
its  opinions  and  is  as  ready  to  denounce 
the  sedate  and  popular  Senator  Allison  of 
Iowa  or  the  vitriolic  and  still  more  popular 
Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas,  for  their  failure 
to  initiate  and  support  national  legislation 
in  favor  of  the  “masses,”  as  if  both  these 
prospective  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
were  obscure  but  obnoxious  members  of  a 
State  legislature.  The  reforms  it  seeks  are, 
some  of  them,  of  so  radical  a  nature  that 
several  of  the  great  Eastern  dailies  have 
stigmatized  it  as  a  socialistic  organization. 
In  Georgia  and  Texas  it  has  established 
vast  depots  for  supplying  its  members  with 
various  kinds  of  merchandise  on  the  co-op¬ 
erative  plan,  and  it  also  aims  to  dispose  of 
their  products  without  the  intervention  of 
middlemen.  Buying  at  wholesale,  it  can 
secure  unadulterated  goods  at  low  figures 
and,  dealing  with  heavy  aggregate  ship¬ 
ments,  it  is  in  a  position  to  demand  the  low¬ 
est  freight  charges.  As  its  scope  and  mem 
bership  extend,  it  intends  to  follow  the 
same  policy  in  other  sections. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Alliance  the  other  day  fixed  the 
salaries  of  its  officers  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
ident,  $3,000,  office  expenses  and  $900  for  a 
stenographer,  with  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  traveling  expenses; 
Secretary,  $2,000  and  office  expenses  ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  $400;  Lecturer,  $2,000  and  actual 
traveling  expenses ;  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board,  $2,000 ;  members  of  the 
Board,  $500  each  and  actual  expenses  while 
in  the  active  service. 

The  Alliance  claims  to  be  able  to  control 
4,000,000  votes  at  the  next  national  election, 
with  the  support  of  the  labor  interests. 
Out  of  14,744,942  males  of  all  ages  engaged 
in  various  industrial  occupations  at  the 
time  of  the  last  census,  7,075,983,  or  almost 
one-half,  were  pursuing  agriculture  as  a 
vocation.  Farmers  are  therefore  the 
largest  single  element  of  our  voting  popu¬ 
lation,  and  a  compact  union  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  in  a  single  organization  or  a 
combination  of  organizations  would  over¬ 
throw  all  other  parties,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  unite  the  other  elements  and 


classes  solidly  against  them.  Whatever 
legislation  the  farmers  want,  they  can 
therefore  command  if  united. 


§ftt£ceUitne0u.!S 


Of  all  kinds  at  almost  half  price.  Lov¬ 
ett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  gives  hon¬ 
est  descriptions  and  prices,  tells  how 
to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  etc.  It  is  a 
book  of  90  pages,  richly  illustrated. 
Mailed  free  ;  with  colored  plates  10c. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a  Specialty. 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  In  hills,  drills  and  ehecks-in  hills  up 
to  45  Inches;  In  cheeks  from  36  Inches  up  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  desired.  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
dry.  Farmers,  send  for  circulars  giving  truthful  tes¬ 
timonials.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Entleld,  Grafton  Co.  New  Hampshire. 


FASQ73A8  SETSTOHJ  C02H  PLANTES'" 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  moat 
| perfect  force-feed  fertUzer  distributor  In  the 
l  world.  Sana 

roaCATALoera. 
Address 

.  A.  B. 

pisama. 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


PERCHEEONS 

AND 

FEENCH 
COACH  HOUSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

Send  for 
Circular 
and 

pricelist 


BREED  S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

T.  B.  TERRY,  of  Chio,  says:  “  It 
cultivated  two 
rows  at  once; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 
over  .even  acres 
In  five  hours. ’• 
UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  CO. 

florlh  Wean?,  M.  11. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  CRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  1889  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’ Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  M’F’G  CO., 

Naubuc,  Hariford  Co.,  Conn. 


PRINTER.  ”  Seta  up  any  name,  print,  car'to,  paper,  envelop*.,  Me.,  mark. 
Hnen.  W orth  fiOo.  The  beet  gift  for  young  people.  Poetpaid  only  25c. ,  3  fbr  flOc., 
•  tor  |L  Ajt.  wanted.  Ingenol  A  Hr®.,  65  lortlandt  St.  .N.  Y.  City# 


The  BEST  on  Wheels.  “Handy”  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles,  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  I’hmtons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carls, etc.  .Vi-pa^e catalogue  and  circular," How 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,”  FREF, 

SYK.UT  SE.  S.  V. 

S3  Murray  St..  New  York. : 
■  US  Sudbury  St.,  Beaten. 


and  PK1CES.  MARION.  OHIO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


APRIL  1 2 


A  LETTER  / 

FROM  Z.  A.  GILBERT, 

ob 

Sec.  Maine  Mate  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Those  who  know  how  cautious  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not  to  endorse  any¬ 
thing  which  does  not  possess  merit,  will  appreciate  the  following  letter 
from  him : 

“I  used  some  of  your  Stockbridge  Corn 
Manure  and  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  last 

fear  (1889),  and  liked  the  results  so  well  that 
wish  to  use  them  again  this  year.” 

In  answer  to  our  request  for  permission  to  use  his  letter,  he  writes : 

“  I  have  no  objection  to  your  using  my  letter  of  a  few  days  since,  as  it  ex¬ 
presses  my  appreciation  of  the  goods  after  a  fair  trial,  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  asking  permission,  for  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  exer¬ 
cise  caution  with  my  endorsement,  and  never  to  give  it  for  anything 
unless  I  have  proof  from  actual  trial  in  the  field.” 


The  Stockbridge  Manures  won  over  all  other 
fertilizers  in  the  1889  potato  contest,  producing  a 
crop  larger  by  seventy  bushels  than  that  grown  on 
any  other  fertilizer,  stable  manure,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  the  yield  being  738>£  bushels,  and  taking 
the  grand  prize  of  $1,100. 


mSgT”  Send  for  pamphlets  and  conditions  for  new  Potato  Contest  for  1890. 


Yankee  Swivel  Plow. 


SIZES  FOR  ONE,  TWO  OR  THREE  HORSES. 

NOW  OFFERED,  With  Foot-Latch,  High  Standard,  Straight  Cutter,  Automatic  Jointer, 

or  Rolling  Caster  Coulter. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Those  flower  gardens  in  Newport  are 
planted  and  kept  as  taught  in  our  book.  The 
plants  are  hardy;  the  management  easy;  the 
result  what  you  see  at  Newport. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


THE  EMPIRE  ”ed 

■  ■  ■  machine. 


titli  year 


\\  eaves  both  farm  and  lawn 
4ft  rods  a  day. 


The  Best 

fence. 

Every 

Good  commissions  paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind 


.Vi  rents  per  rod  complete.  4ft  rods  a  day. 
machine  warranted.  Freight  paid I.  WI: re, 
t  wholesale  prices.  A CENTS  WANTED. 

. . :  .  . .  Tlluctrntad  F'atn  InffliA  ft*  A  A 


The  “PLANET  JR. 


J3  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL  HOES 
HORSE  HOES 


The  COM  B1NJ2U  DK1LL  ilimI  IltfJL*  cV c«  JL'OO  ^jfbuvwov  IWIWAVW  -  -  —  — -  - -  -  

Drill  or  as  k  Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A  money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  W  orks  both  sides  of  a  row  at 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covore.  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  laBt,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOF,  is  a  treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops;  is  lighter.  Has  a  Large  Plow, 
two  Ling  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  a  Leaf  Guard.  _ 

The  FI  RE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a  garden  20x40  feet. 

The  GRASS  EDG  Elt.  Thenewest.neatest.  cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  pathBand  ilower  beds 

The  1890  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yet  the  result 
iiistifies'our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  new  patent  Le  ver 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  S3.DO  for,  to  put  on  old  machines,  '  he  next  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shifter,  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  side  of  his  work;  worth  183.00  a  day  for  Home 
erotJH  "  Yet  we  ask  but  a  small  additional  price  for  both  these  fine  features.  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  Other  q  I  «  R|  I  TN  P  Pf)  Patentees  and  |°'e  Manufacturers.  ^ 
useful  improvements  ?  recto  all.  L, .  nLLLIl  vX  V/U«  1 107  Market  St«  PH  ILADELPHIAf  PA. 


sweepstaKES 


Grben  Mountain  Stock  j 

West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Dec.  2nd,  1889.  ( 

The  butter  upon  which  we  were  awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  18S9,  was  made  by  the  Cooley  Creamer 
Process.  We  have  used  the  Cooley  creamer  Process  exclusively 
for  several  years,  and  give  it  our  hearty  endorsement  for  the  large 
Increase  In  quantity  and  especially  in  quality  ot  Butter.  This  system 
satisfies  us. 

Yours  truly,  G.  S.  MOULTON,  Pres. 

This  is  the  THIRD  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
on  the  Cooley  Creamer  and  Product.  Ilaving  taken  the  Gold 
Medal  at  EVERY  EXPOSITION  since  it  was  Invented. 

NOTICE  rVPPPAMPP  LARGELY 

THAT  THE  1  VRtH'WIGIl  INCREASED  THE 

QUANTITY  and  improved  the  QUALITY  Of  the  Butter. 

The  above  Is  reputed  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
Dairy  in  tlie  World— Has  over  400  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

Butter  sells  as  high  as  $  1 .00  per  pound. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Cooley  Creamers,  Davis  Swing 
Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers,  Parchment  Paper,  kc. 

VT.  FIRM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT.BARCAINS! 

We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  Coach  Stallions,  36  Head 
of  tirade  Stallions  and  Shires,  20  Shetland  and  Kxmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  must  be  disposed  of  during  this 
season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business.  If  you  think  of  buying 
write  us  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our  Catalogue  and  Prices, 
and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 


Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich 


We  put  the  nominal  price  of  25  cents  on 
the  book  (“A  Few  Flowers  Worthy  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Culture,”  seventh  edition)  to  limit  the 
call  for  it,  and  deduct  the  same  from  first 
bill  —  the  book  is  too  costly  to  give  out  pro¬ 
miscuously. 


Price-catalogue  of  Hardy  Plants,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons,  Japanese  Maples,  Shrubs, 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Dahlias, 
etc.,  is  sent  with  the  book. 

The  two  together  constitute  a  very  thorough 
school  of  practical  gardening. 


Plans 


and  costs  on 


occasion. 


NEW  YORK. 

Plans  and  estimates  furnished  and 
orders  received  by 
ELLIOTT  FLORAL  CO.. 

907  BROADWAY,  COR.  2GTH  ST. 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO., 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


if 


THE 


Use  this  Hay 


KEYSTONE 

HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  a  ton  of  hay  In  5  minutes.  You  will 
make  hay  entity  and  quickly,  and  gave  help. 
Often  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  1 0,000  sold. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Loads  loose  small  grain  also. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CD.,  Sterling,  III. 

[Mention  thie  paper.]  Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 


,  Spraying  Fruit  Trees. 

Insects  on  fruit  trees  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  In 
the  past  few  years  as  to  nearly  dtscourago  the  farmer 
and  orchard  1st,  but  these  troublesome  Insects  can  bo 
destroyed  by  spraying  the  trees  with  proper  Insecti¬ 
cides.  Outfits  for  this  purpose  beeomo  as  necessary 


to  the  farmer  as  his  plow  or  cultivator,  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  proper  use  of  Insecticides  is  eagerly 
sought.  The  above  Illustration  shows  the  practical 
Jnetbod  of  spraying  trees  economically,  the  cost  not 
exceeding  2  or  3  cents  per  tree.  The  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport.  N-Y„  are  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spraying  outfits  for  both  hand  and  horse 
power.  They  have  recently  Issued  n  very  instructive 
treatise  upon  this  interesting  subject,  containing 
receipts  and  full  directions,  which  they  will  send  freo 
upon  application. 


The  Garden  of  Eden  may  perhaps  be 
made  a  beauty,  so  far  as  appearance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  can  reach  nearer  perfection 
if  one  has  tools  with  which  to  accomplish 
the  results  desired.  The  American  Gar¬ 
den,  foremost  among  horticultural  Jour¬ 
nals,  is  one  of  the  tools  necessary  to  make 
an  ideal  garden.— Legal  Adviser. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  oftoo  pages,  con- 
tain  lug  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
_  ,  Shortchaptera  on  the  kitchen  chlm* 

Improved  EdltlOH,  1800.  uevfl.citttcru,  foundation,  brick  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  tbo  roo  ( and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  .Moiled  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  SOtli  St.,  New  York  City. 

O^Thls  advertisement,  appears  every  other  week. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  freo. 

(XJ'Tkta  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw  Press¬ 
es,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  ror  Catalogue. 

Boomer  &  Boschert  PrcssCo., 

118  W.WatehSt.,S  racusk.N.Y 


If  you  intend  to  buy  a 
hay  car(of  which  we  make 
three  (8)  styles),  a  grap¬ 
pling  Fork  or  a  Sulky 
Plow,  send  for  prices, 
etc.,  to 

Fowler  &  Farrington, 

Taiigliainiock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


W  EW 

FIELD  CORN. 

Orange  County  Field. 

This  new  field  corn  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  Itself  from  anyother 
variety  In  its  enormous  yield, 
yielding  a  third  more  than  sny 
other  known  variety.  Forpai- 
tleulars  send  for  catalogue 
of  1890. 

W.  H.  CORNISH  CO., 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Store,  68  &  70  Broadway. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Qulde. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  works,  York, 

farquhar’a  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mil 


Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable, 
tionary.  Traction  and  Automata 
ciue»a»peelany.  Warranted  rqi 
•nper 

any  n 


Addreia  A.  »,  FABQUHAB  A  SON,  York,  P».® 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2099.  NEW  YORK  APRIL  i9  i89o  PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 

_ _  ’  1  1  ^  $2.00  PER  YEAR. 


Best  Sunday  Paper 

la  a 


Progressive, 

Handsome, 

Suggestive, 

Comprehensive, 

Helpful, 

Newsy, 

Interesting, 

Courageous, 

a  iwmmd  Jfo  in  £  Paper 

TT^HESE  adjectives  only  partially  de- 
scribe  the  Christian  Union,  edited 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  and — so  a  subscriber 
wrote  last  week  —  “worth  its  weight  iu 
gold.”  Another  subscriber  writes :  “With 
your  ‘outlook,’  we  get  along  without  the 
daily  papers,  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times.” 

Every  Rural  Reader 

Not  now  a  subscriber,  may  have  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  for  one  month  on  trial  for  Ten 
Cents,  if  he  will  mention  the  Rural.  Sub¬ 
scription  price  $3  a  year.  Christian  Union 
and  Rural  New-Yorker  to  one  address, 
$4.00. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  COMPANY, 

30  Lafayetto  PL,  N.  T.  LAWSON  VALENTINE,  Pres. 


CARDEN  SEEDS. 

Golden  "at  he? ns  !5S3  50  pet  bushel  Karly  Refu¬ 
gee  Beans, 50  ;  Mel  ean’s  L'ttleUem Peas. S3  50s 
Champior  of  England  Peas,  82  75  i  all  other  seeds 
at  reasonable  prices.  IV  o  middleman',  prlc-s. 

MOREHOUSE  &  COBB,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

1845.  PEACHES.  PEACHES.  1890 

100,000  first  class  I  year  Trees,  4  to  6  feet,  choicest 
varieties.  85  per  100;  $45  per  1,000.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  Catalogues  of  lledgelleld  Nursery 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  to 

(LvRK  PETTIT.  Salem,  Sew  Jersey. 


Farmers,  Dairymen  and  Slock  Kaisers. 

EVERGREEN  SWEET  FODDER  CORN. 

Special  price  this  season,  F.  0.  B.  Cars,  at  ONLY  $1.25 
PEB  BUSHEL,  Bags  Free.  Fine  Sample  and  Guar¬ 
anteed  vitality.  Samples  mailed  it  requested. 
Write  for  Special  Prices'  on  considerable  quantities. 
We  offer  the  NEW  JAPANESE  BUCEWHEAT 
$1.25  per  bushel,  Sacks  Free. 

Rice’s  well-known  Vegetable  and  Flower  See's 
arc  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers  In  nearly  every 
•city  and  village.  Give  them  a  Trial. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  <&.  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens,  CAHBBIDGE,  N.  Y. 


10  NUT  TREES  "W1  31.00 

Spanish  Chestnuts,  American  Chestnuts,  or  English 
Wab,  its.  FREE!  a  handsome  mall  Catalogue. 
The  WM.  H.  MOON  CO.  Morrlsvllle.  Pa. 


PCCnO  6  pktsof  my  choicest  Flower  Seeds.  10c.  Beau- 
ULLUO  tiful  catalog  free  F  B.MILLS, Thorn  Hill.N.Y 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

...  100 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

...  100 

250 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

2  5o 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

...  1  00 

250 

Chas.  Downing . 

...  1  oo 

250 

Sunlit  Star . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Bonanza  . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

•Crane’s  Potentate. . . 

...  i  oo 

2  725 

And  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glenwood, 

Iowa. 

SEE  REVIEW  KOT1CES  IN  LAST  WEEK’S  R,  N.-Y. 


A  $2.00  MAGAZINE  FOR  25  CENTS, 

As  a  Premium  for  Promptness. 


(See  Conditions  below.) 


DON’T 


Buy  Seeds, 

Buy  Plants. 

Do  anything  In  the  Horticultural  Line,  until  you  consult 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 

TWENTY  MILLION  READERS 

Will  live  happier  lives  after  reading  this  Magazine,  because  then  they  will  know 


to  Grow  Plants,  to  Grow  Trees,  to  Grow  Fruits,  to  Grow  Flowers,  to  Grow  Vegetables,  to  Plant 
a  Small  Place,  to  Manage  a  Country  Place,  to  Make  a  Garden,  to  Make  a  Lawn,  to  Make  an  Or¬ 
chard,  to  Make  a  Vineyard,  to  Manage  a  Nursery,  to  Run  a  Farm  on  Garden  Principles  and  Make 
it  Pay,  to  Make  or  Manage  a  Greenhouse  or  Conservatory, 


How  to  do  Anything, 


From  growing  a  strawberry  plant,  a  geranium, 
or  a  cauliflower,  up  to  managing  the  largest 
private  place  or  commercial  garden  or  fruit 
fdrm. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  Is  the  Great  Popular  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Country  Life  and  Work;  although 
started  in  1846  as  the  Horticulturist,  its  greatest  growth  has  been  within  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  Magazine,  the  March  number  containing  112  pages.  Price,  82  a  year;  81  for  6  months;  50 
cents  for  3  months;  20  cents  a  copy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— WE  know  that  the  magazine  is  well  worth  the  full  price  charged,  as  do  hundreds 
of  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  and  we  want  thousands  more  to  read  and  learn  to  know  Its  value;  therefore  we  make  the 
special  offer  of  a  3-months’ subscription  (price  30  cents)  at  only  25  cents.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  Intro¬ 
duction  only.  As  a  premium  for  promptness  we  make  the  further  offer,  that  the  FIRST  TK.Y 
persons  answering  this  R.  N.-Y.  advertisement  and  sending  25  cents  for  a  8-months’  trial  subscription  will  each 
receive  The  American  Garden  one  full  year  without  further  charge.  Mention  R.N.-Y.ot  this  date  April 
19.  so  that  we  may  trace  the  order  to  this  advertisement.  Send  25  cents  for  3  months,  immediately* 
as  this  offer  Is  limited  to  80  days.  Be  sure  to  mention  THIS  DATE,  APRIL  19.  y  • 

Address :  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


From  Johs  J.  Thomas  in  Country  Gentleman. 

“  It  is  just  such  a  portable  book  as  many  practical 
and  experimental  gardeners  will  want  at  hand,  for 
its  condensed  Information  on  the  multitude  or  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  constantly  coming  before  them.  The 
matters  embraced  in  this  compendium  include 
among  others,  Insects  and  remedies,  weeds,  grafting; 
cemeuts,  quantities  of  seeds  for  given  areas,  plant 
Ing,  kgal  measures,  miscellaneous  tables,  codec- Id g 
plants  and  hundreds  of  oth-r  matters  which  every¬ 
one  who  cultivates  a  garden  will  often  refer  to.” 

From  Dr.  F.  M.  Hkxamkr  in  American  Agriculturist 

“It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater  amount  of 
practical,  every  day  Information 
relating  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
could  be  condensed  Into  smaller 
compass  than  Is  contained  In  this 
little  manual.  Insects  and  Insecti¬ 
cides  ;  fungous  diseases  and  their 
remedies ;  waxes  for  grafting ; 
cements,  mortars  and  paints  for 
horticultural  structures  ;  tables  for 
ready  reference  lu  regard  to  the 
amount,  time  and  methods  of 
sowing  seeds;  m-  thods  of  storiug 
ana  keeping  fruits  and  vegetables; 
these,  and  many  other  things  of 
great  value,  are  clearly  set  forth. 

Prof.  Bailey  Is  both  thoroughly 
scientific  and  thoroughly  practical. 

There  are  many  single  pages,  each 
one  of  which  contains  practical 
Information  worth  more  to  any 
gardener  or  orehardlst  than  the 
price  of  the  book  ” 

From  A.  W.  Chkkver,  EditorNew  England  Farmer. 

“  1  prize  It  very  much ;  there  is  so  much  in  It  for 
ready  reference  of  value  to  all  who  plant  a  seed  or 
seta  plant.”  f 

“  A  mass  of  useful  information,  compiled  and  classi¬ 
fied  In  the  most  thorough  and  convenient  manner.” — 
Orange  County  Farmer. 


From  E  S.  Carman  in  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“  We  have  never  seen  In  any  similar  treatise  a  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  so  comprehensive,  so  practically 
Instructive,  so  concisely  and  accurately  stated.  While 
It  is  specifically  intended  for  the  gardener,  the  florist, 
the  entomologist,  the  botanist,  the  pomologist,  it  is 
no  less  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  the  farmer. 
It  is  crammed  with  pithy  facts  which  convey  the 
latest  and  most  trustworthy  information  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  up  to  the  close  of  18S9.” 

From  S.  L.  Boardmax,  in  Kennebec  {Me.)  Journal. 

“  0ne  of  the  useful  books  for  horticulturists, 
fruit  growers  and  gardeners.  A  compact,  solid  vol¬ 
ume  of  23S  pages,  brimful  ofuseful 
Information,  fresh,  new  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  This  body  of  useful  Infor¬ 
mation  Is  admirably  arranged,  and 
the  bjok  has  a  good  Index.  Prof. 
Bailey  Is  so  well-known  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  scientist  that  every  page 
seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  authority.  It  is  bound 
In  a  flexible  cloth  cover,  and  Is  a 
book  which  the  gardener  should 
always  carry  in  his  pocket.  He 
wlU  want  to  consult  it  a  dozen 
times  a  day ,  and  we  wonder  no  one 
has  ever  compiled  such  a  hand 
book  before.” 

From  the  Editor  op  Orchard  and 
Garden. 

“This  Is  likely  to  prove  the  mo*t 
useful  little  manual  for  the  horti¬ 
culturist  that  has  been  published  In 
some  time  It  is  crammed  full  of  useful  tables  and 
formula;  and  fairly  br'sties  with  facts.  The  author  is 
Horticulturist  of  (he  Cornell  Experiment  Station  and 
Professor  of  Horticulture  iu  Cornell  University,  and 
he  Imparts  freely  and  fully  to  the  reader.  In  a  con¬ 
densed  aud  plain  form,  the  immense  amount  of  mat¬ 
ter  he  has  collected.  No  horticulturist  should  be 
without  this  useful  book;  any  one  of  Its  chapters  is 
worth  far  more  than  Its  cost.  ’ 


236  Pages.  Flexible  Cloth  Covers.  Price,  $1.00. 

We  present  this  book  to  any  present  subscriber  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  who 
■will  send  us  one  new  yearly  subscription,  or  two  new 
s ix-mo nth  s ubscriptions. 

Address 


RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDINC,  NEW  YORK. 


Best  in  the  IV i or  Id 

“  Works  beautifully,  sets  just  right.” 

“Flows  out  like  a  French  plate  mirror.” 

“Fills  up  under  the  brush  and  no  deviltry 
there.” 

“A  high-grade  finishing  unsurpassed  by 
any.” 

“  Quality  of  its  luster  is  mellow  and  fine.” 

“For  durability,  compares  with  the  best  in 
the  market.” 

“Have  used  it  with  the  best  satisfaction.” 

“It  is  immense.” 


Insist  on  your 
Carriage  being 


Finished  with  the  numerical  varnishes 
made  by  the  Lawson  Valentine  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1390. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  of  loo  page*,  con- 
taintng  solid  facts  that  every  maa 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shurtchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CCpThU  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


dniNuLtdi 


*  *  -<  *'->  ■  j  I  L  A  I.  wit 

GALVANIZED 

A.\D  COPPER  J  MANUPACTCRID  BY  TBI 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFIN  G  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(Jj-Thls  advertisement  appears  every  other  week- 


uuua  up  • 


Aiucituau  ticrarj  Lame  uiuo  _ 

an*  STOKE  POGI8  5th,  5957,  sire  of  8  young  cows,  test¬ 
ing  from  14  lbs.  Us  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of  nutter  In  7 
da  vs.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of  Stoke  Pogis  3d. 
now  dr ad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging  over  20  lbs.  of 
butter  apiece  perw  ek.  IDA’S  RIOTER  OF  ST  L  , 
13656,  Inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert;  offlcl  1  butter 
test  30  lbs  U*  ozs  In  7  days.  No  bull  calf  sold  for 
less  than  s>'00,  nor  heifar  for  less  than  *200 
Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’* 
ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  ?f.HLe  Kre“t  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  dfc  SIBLEY  .  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant*.  119  Warren  St.  N  Y 


Immense  stock  and  assort¬ 
ment  cheap.  Everything 
new  and  old  reliable  ;  also 
. ,  Small  Fruits.  Everything 

graded  to  highest  standard.  Send  tOc.  for  3  sample 
vines  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Don’t  buv  until  you 
see  what  we  can  do.  C.S.Curtice  &  Co.Portland.N.Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

New  Prize  Aarieties;  also  a  choice  selection  of 
New  and  Old  kinds.  Catalogue  Free.  If  you  want 
only  One  plant,  send  and  get  it. 

GEORGE  HOLLIS,  south  Weymouth,  Mass. 


f  .1  n  Cj  »?  I  Ci  n  la  1  la  1 


IV  Lotuses.  Also,' YV  hi'te  Wat e r  "  I, il i  es *  Tend 
for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  HICHARDSOA,  Lordstown,  Ohio. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

Canada  Field  Peas,  S  L .  00  per  bushel ;  Monroe  Co 
Prize  Potatoes.  81,(25  Per  bushel ;  Monroe  Seedhmr 
Potatoes,  8 1  00  :  Early  Rochester.  81.50. 

MOREHOUSE  &  COBB,  Seedsmen,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Lawn  Mower.  § 


<  A  SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND  USE, 

I  Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 


LAWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc., 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  ■ 

631  Market  Slreel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I7SARMS  FOR  SALE.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  In 
1  thq  State;  tine  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools:  well  settled  country;  price  low. 
Address  owner,  John  M.  Bergstrom.  Benson,  Minn. 


FARM  SEEDS. 

Spring  Rye,  Sjtl  40  bushel;  Evergreen  Sweet 
Corn.  {$1.25;  Pride  of  the  North,  90-day  Yellow 
Dent  Corn,  Sit  .25;  Jnpnnese  Buckwheat, SI  .25; 
Manshury  Barley,  S  1.00  per  bushel. 

MOREHOUSE  &  COBB  p8<*edsi»en,  ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 


lints  of  Best  ftuality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
iFrices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Hew 
I  Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUL'E  &  SON  4  MEISSNEB,  Bnshkorg.  Mo. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses. 
Shrubs,  T rees, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  ?50  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  our  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 
price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 
THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,oPainesville,  Ohio- 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  F.lding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  ha  sit  eta 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  samplo*  1 

Detroit  Paper  Novelty  C»> 

hcliylt,  Ueb, 


Mention  this  paper. 


OUR  NEW 

S  FREE  S 

E#  X  -OX-  mm 

NEW  ^  APPLICA-t 

E  Movefile 
D  Choice  Grown. 


-ox- 

APPLICA- 

<Q  TION* 


E 

D 


S  Higganum  Mfg.  Corp.  v  S 

P-  O.  Box  370,  X. Y.  City. 


i&SSslito 


c  jA  &  -  -  -  -  T  - 

''Atobot' TRYlJORTHERN  GROWN. 


C.EALLEN  BRfh.EBORO.VT 


A  WHOLE  PRINTING  OUTFIT,  COJII'LF.TK  AM)  PKAGTICAJ* 
Ju*l  as  shown  in  out.  8  Alphabets  ofnoatTypo,  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink,  Pad, 
Tweeters,  In  neat  cue  with  cat&loguo  and  directions  -HOW  TO  BE  / 
PRINTER.”  Seta  up  any  name,  prints  cards,  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  mark! 
linen.  Worth  60c.  The  best  for  young  people.  Postpaid  only  26c. ,  3  for  60<h, 
«for$L  Aff’ta  wanted,  ingersol  A  liro.,  66  (  ortlandt  8t.  N.  T.  City. 


s“Boss”Fence  Machine 

Is  the  best.  WeightMlbs.  20toJ0 
rods  a  day  ;tt  12to30earod;  makes 
high  or  low  teneeiiute  y  improved 

Only  #8.00.  .IAS  A.  MINNICK, 
lilwood,  lnd.  lircederof  Ind¬ 
ian  Bees  unit  Qitteus. 


C7K  OOf«C0Rn  OOA  MONTH  can  be  made 
S>  /  J.™  IU  v  A  wU  ■  ■“ workingfor  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
B.  p.  JOHNSON  &  CXX  1009  Main  SU  Richmond.  Va. 


[ASTHMA  CUREfl 

]  SCHim/IANITS  ASTHMA  CURE 

I  Instantly  relieves  the  most  violent  attack.  NO 
I  waiting  for  results.  Its  action  is  immedi- 1 
I  ate,  direct  and  certain,  and  a  cure  is  the  result! 
I  in  all  curable  cases  A  single  trial  convinces  f 
I  the  most  skeptical.  Price  iiOc.  and  St  1.00,  of  I 
I  druggists  or  by  mail  Trial  package Frt  -  to  any  L 
[  address.  I>r.  I.’.  SCI!  I FFMANN,  St.  1'anl,  Mlnn.fl 


Flic  BEST  on  Wheel*.  “  Handy  ”  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buck  boards.  Con¬ 
cords,  Pba-tons.  cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers.  Road 
Carts, etc.  .V-i-page  catalogue  and  ci  rculnr,"  How 
to  purchase  direct  from,  the  manufacturers,''  I'Jt  T'.K. 

SYRACUSE.  S.  Y. 

OS  Murray  St..  New  York. 
>  98  Sudbury  St..  Bonton. 


IT 

WORKS 

THIS 

WAY. 


SOME 

REGENT 

HISTORY. 


Everybody  that  is  a  body  knows  of  the 
UNIQUE  INDIVIDUALITY  of  the  Ru¬ 
ral  along  the  lines  of  original  experiment¬ 
al  investigation  ;  and  in  seeking  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  one  very  naturally  gives 
weight  to  the  fact  when  estimating  its 
value  to  him.  I  have  no  figures  which  tell 
accurately  what  proportion  of  my  custom¬ 
ers  are  sent  me  by  the  Rural,  but  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  public,  certainly 
the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  appreciate  its  value,  and  its  cir¬ 
culation  consequent  therein  makes  me  good 
returns.— J.  J.  H.L  Gregory,  [Marblehead, 
Mass. 


We  regard  the  Rural  New-Yorker  as 
ONE  OF  OUIt  BEST  advertising  medi¬ 
ums,  and  we  think  we  have  found  advan¬ 
tage  from  your  recent  increased  circulation. 
—A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.  (Limited),  York 
Pa. 

We  consider  it  one  of  our  well  paying 
mediums.  As  we  said  before  it  (1889)  is  a 
bad  year  for  comparisons,  but  you  have 
HELD  YOUR  OWN  where  many  have 
gone  backward.— Johnson  &  Stokes, 
Philadelphia. 

VERY  SATISFACTORY  to  us  — 
Higganum  M’f’g  Corp.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

The  Ad.  we  gave  you  last  spring  resulted 

in  very  SATISFACTORY"  RETURNS _ 

Quinnipac  Company,  New  London,  Conn. 

Our  continuing  to  advertise  in  the  RU¬ 
RAL  New-Yorker  is  AMPLE  EVI¬ 
DENCE  that  we  believe  it  one  of  the  best 
mediums  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Its 
neat  appearance,  interesting  matter  and 
clean  character,  are  things  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  we  think,  by  every  advertiser,  as  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  enormous  circulation 
which  some  papers  of  the  same  class  claim. 
—I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rural  stands  very  high  in  my  esti¬ 
mation  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  has 
ALWAYS  PAID  both  me  and  my  pre¬ 
decessors  well. — Duane  H.  Nash,  Acme 
Harrows,  Millington,  N.  J. 

We  keep  a  list  of  all  the  letters  that  men¬ 
tion  in  what  paper  they  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  in  looking  over  it  we  find  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  a  great  many  marks  to  its 
credit  and  is  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
papers  we  advertise  in.— Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  usually  very 
near  the  TOP  with  us.— S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Phila. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  proved 
itself  to  be  VALUABLE  to  us  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.— Vulcan  Road  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Media,  Pa. 

We  consider  the  Rural  a  GOOD  adver¬ 
tising  medium  or  else  we  should  not  keep 
on  spending  money  in  it  in  the  way  we  do. 
—Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt. 


WILL 

YOU 

TRY 

IT? 


NOW 


IS 


THE 

TIME. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Times  Euilding,  New  York. 


IIDDEE’Q  farm  annual 

handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 
■  ■  ■  HH  HH  plates  painted  from  natnre,  tells  all  al 


plates  paintea  rrom  naiare,  tells  all  about  the 
nrOT  or  r  no  Eluding  RARE  NOVELTIES  of  Sterling  merit, 
Kp\  I  APPiIA  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
■  WDfcMW  to  an  wij0  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa.| 


_ EARLY.  HEALTHY.  HARDY.  PRODUCTIVE.  GOOD. 

Josiah  Hoopes  says:  “The  best  of  the  newer  varieties  was  Geneva,  a  fine  white  Grape  of  excellent  flavor.’’ 
II  Hyatt,  Pen  Yann,  N.  Y.,  says:  “  There  is  no  mildew  or  rot  on  vine  or  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper.” 
D  Greenawaut.  Franklin  Go.,  Pa.,  says:  “  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Geneva.  Quality  best.” 

8.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  says:  "  I  know  of  no  white  grape  of  recent  introduction  so  rich  and  pleasing.” 

For  illustrated  circular  and  prices,  address  R.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
[We  want  Agents  to  solicit  orders  for  our  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Salary  andexpen§e<toincceuful  naa.l 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPESE 


[.ARGESTGROWEp 

13  VINES 

IN  AMERICA 

UHA/  PDA  DEC  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig 
UlTY  On  AiLO.  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  nevi 
andold.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y- 


ERRARD’S.SEED  POTATO  CATALOGUE 

]\T Y  SEED  POTATOES  are  grown  from  the  Choicest  Stock,  in  the  virgin  lands 
JVL  of  the  cold  North-East.  1  have  the  best  New  and  Standard  Sorts,  and  warrant 
them  superior  to  all  others  for  seed.  I  raise  my  SEED  CORN  ISO  miles  Farther 
North  than  the  North  line  of  Vermont,  and  for  Early  Crops  my  CARDEN  SEEDS 
have  no  equal. 

I  offer  this  season  my  new  H ARBI  NCER  POTATO,  which  I  believe  will  bo 
the  Great  Market  Potato  of  the  future.  And  my  new  EARLY  BRYANT  CORN, 
a  handsome  yellow  variety,  the  Earliest  of  All.  1  have  Special  Low  Freight  Kates 
everywhere.  My  fine  new  Catalogue  Mailed  Free.  Name  this  Paper  and  address 

GEORGE  W.  P.  JERRARD,  Caribou,  Maine. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  DAIMYMHW'S  FRIBIUX) 

The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  lO.OiXi  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
dealers  indorse  it  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Meat,  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUGKEYE 

TheVERY  LATEST  &  BEST 

Also  Manufacturers  of 

BUCKEYE  DRILLS, 
SEEDERS, 

HAY  RAKES 
ONE  HORSE 
CULTIVATORS, 

Walking &Com- 
binedCULTIVA- 
TORS,  CIDER 
MILLS, 

Etc 


SPRING 


CULTIVATOR 

THE  best  harrow 


CULTIVATOR 

MADE. 


Established 

1854. 


P.  P.  MAST  & 
BRANCH  HOUSES : 


Many  farmers 
favor  level  cul- 
ti  vat ion  for 
corn,  and  there 
Isa  demand  fora 
Combined  Corn 
in  1 1  i  v  a  t  o  r  and 
Harrow  or  Fallow 
Cultivator.  This  we 
have  accomplished  in 
the  machine  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  cut.  It  is  at- 
_  tached  to  our  regular  Culti¬ 
vator  Frame.  Without  the  center  teeth  it  Is  a  complete 
Corn  Cultivator,  and  with  the  center  attachment  is  a 
perfect  Fallow  Cultivator  or  Harrow. 

COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. ;  PEORIA,  ILLS. ;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.; 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.;  OMAHA,  NEB.;  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

IS  THE  NEWSPAPER  GIANT. 

YEARLY  CIRCULATION  OVER 

ONE  HUNDRED  MILLION  CORIES. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD 

IS  THE 

Best  and  Biggest  Newspaper  on  the  American  Continent. 

12  Large  Pages  and  81  Long  Columns. 

Subscription  Price:  $1.00  Per  Year  of  52  Numbers. 


Tilt  WEEKLY  WORLD  anil  the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

ONLY  $2.25  PER  YEAR. 


850,000  GRAPE  VINES 

loo  YAK1ET1E8.  Headquarters  of  the  MO  \  EH,  the  Burliest  and  Rest,  iteliahie  Red  Grnpe 


_  lui 

'now  first  offered  under  seal.  _  _ _ 

irSSlW'S:  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Also  bninll  I<  ruitH,  Treen,  Etc.  3  Sample  Vires  mailed  for  1 5  cents. 


Club  Subscribers  Receive  All  Premiums.  Address  ' the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

34  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 


joHS 


f^Nr RY  h o*A 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2099. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  i9,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


“OUT  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE.” 

“Out  of  tbe  old  house,  Nancy, 

Moved  up  Into  tje  new, 

All  of  the  hurry  and  worry 
Is  just  as  goo  d  as  through : 

Only  a  boundcn  duty 
Remains  for  you  and  I, 

And  that's  to  stand  on  the  doorstep  here, 

And  bid  the  old  place  good  bye.” 

There  has  never  been  a  stanza  of  poetry  written  that 
appeals  so  strongly  to  the  hearts  of  Western  pioneer  farmers 
as  does  Carleton’s  touching  “Out  of  the  Old  House,  Nancy.” 
One  has  but  to  travel  through  Michigan,  Ohio  or  Indiana 
to  understand  why  this  poem  was  written.  Scattered 
here  and  there  all  through  the  West  may  be  found  “the 
old  house  and  the  new  ” — a  little,  weather-beaten  log-house 
on  the  hillside,  and  the  substantial,  hand¬ 
some,  conveniently-arranged  farm-house 
in  the  best  location  that  the  farm  affords. 

The  new  house  is  far  more  convenient 
than  the  old  one — life  may  be  made 
broader,  better  and  happier  in  it — yet 
we  may  well  understand  the  thoughts  of 
the  honest  farmer  and  his  wife  as  they 
remember  the  privations,  the  struggles 
and  the  successes  that  they  knew  in  the 
old  home.  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  pardoned 
for  bringing  this  poem  to  mind  as  it 
moves  out  of  its  old,  time-worn  quarters 
into  the  elegant  new  office  that  has  been 
prepared  for  it  in  the  building  shown  at 
Fig.  71. 

“34  Park  Row  ”  has  become  a  sort  of 
trade-mark  for  the  R.N.-Y.  So  far  as 
convenience  of  business  location  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
“old  house.”  It  is  close  to  the  Post 
Office  and  City  Hall  and  easy  of  access 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  But  the 
building  is  old,  shaky  and  poorly  arranged 
for  modern  business.  It  was  originally 
designed  for  a  boarding-house  and  now 
makes  a  poor  showing  beside  the  mod¬ 
ern  business  building.  The  new  house 
is  far  better  in  every  way — lighter, cleaner , 
more  convenient.  Yet  it  is  not  all  pleasure 
that  comes  to  mind  as  we  “  bid  the  old 
place  good-bye.”  In  this  old  building 
with  its  sagging  floors,  dingy  windows 
and  dust  dropping  walls,  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  won  its  reputation  by 
hard,  patient,  thoughtful  application 
and  work.  There  have  been  times  when 
the  future  looked  dark  enough— when 
it  almost  seemed  best  to  retire  from  the 
field.  But  here,  in  this  old  house,  the  R. 

N.-Y.  has  fought  it  out  and  now  it  can 
move  into  the  new  home  with  full  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  for  the  future.  If  we 
did  not  think  we  could  tell  the  truth  as 
candidly  in  the  new  house  as  we  have 
done  in  the  old  one  we  should  never  move. 

The  “new  house”  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  office-building  in  the  city.  Within 
50  yards  of  the  old  office,  it  is  equally 
convenient  of  access.  It  possesses  every 
possible  convenience  for  the  rapid  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  It  is  indeed  a  start¬ 
ling  move  for  an  honest,  plain  farmer 
like  the  R.  N.-Y.,  to  take  up  its  abode  in 
this  fine  new  building.  But  we  shall  not 
be  at  all  proud  in  our  new  house.  The 
conveniences  and  comforts  found  there 
will  only  facilitate  our  work  and  enable 
us  to  serve  agriculture  better  than  ever 
before.  Our  new  office  will  be  high  above 
the  street,  where  we  may  expect  to  find  purer  air  and  a 
broader,  clearer  view  of  the  country  around  us.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  also  be  able  to  take  a  broader, 
clearer  view  of  life  in  general  and  thus  be  able  to 
help  more  and  more  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
questions  which  now  confront  agriculture.  We  make 
the  change  hopefully,  with  faith  in  the  future,  and 
with  a  fixed  determination  to  be  true  to  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  past  life  in  “  the  old  house.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  never 
be  a  traitor  to  its  reputation  while  any  of  its  present  editors 
and  proprietors  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  know 
its  past ;  as  for  the  future— watch  it  1 


One  more  little  matter.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  ex¬ 
plain  it — many  of  our  readers  will  fully  understand  the 
situation.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  by  close  attention  to  business 
became  prosperous  and  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  a 
very  desirable  “match”  by  various  young  ladies.  Well 
—the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  fell  a  very 
willing  victim  to  the  maidenly  wiles  of  that  blooming 
damsel  The  American  Garden.  Hardly  was  the  marriage 
celebrated  before  this  young  woman  put  her  foot  down  in 
favor  of  a  newer  and  more  convenient  house.  The  result 
is  the  usual  one— the  young  woman  gets  the  house. 
Many  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  friends  who  have  been  through  the 
mill,  remark,  on  the  sly,  that  the  wife,  in  such  cases,  knows 
what  she  is  about,  and  that  the  husband  will  fully  realize  the 
fact  within  a  month  after  removal.  The  R.  N.-Y.  consents  to 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  NEW 


~~  v/  *  ■  " 

HOME.  Fig, 


the  new  arrangement,  only  stipulating  that  its  wife  must 
not  attempt  to  change  the  practical,  plain  husbandman  into 
a  “city  farmer.”  The  lady  has  fully  consented  to  this 
proposition,  and  as  she  feels  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  to 
prove  that  the  new  house  is  a  good  business  investment, 
we  may  expect  encouragement  and  aid  from  her.  We 
shall  remain  honest,  straightforward  people,  working 
the  farm  because  we  love  it  and  because  we  feel  sure  of 
the  future  of  American  agriculture.  We  don’t  believe 
that  farming  is  ever  going  to  the  dogs.  We  hope  to  do 
our  full  share,  as  in  years  past,  in  making  farm  life  better. 


ABOUT  THAT  “ONE-HORSE  JERSEY  FARM.” 

Mr.  J ohnson,  who  owns  the  farm  described  on  page  197, 
answers  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  long  are  the  laying  hens  kept  ? 

2.  What  eggs  are  used  for  hatching  ?  How  is  the  stock 

kept  up?  Are  eggs  selected  from,  the  best  laying  hens? 

3.  Is  grain  of  any  kind  grown  on  thisjarm  ? 

4.  How  is  the  cabbage  grown  ? 

5.  What  treatment  will  be  given  strawberries  from  now 

until  picking  time  ? 

6.  How  is  home-made  fertilizer  made? 

1.  I  always  keep  my  laying  hens  two  years.  My  two-year- 
olds  are  now  laying  and  have  laid  all  along  just  as  well  as 
the  one-year-olds.  I  have  a  few  three-year-olds  and,  on  an 
average  ,1  get  the  same  number  of  eggs 
from  them  as  from  the  younger  ones.  I 
shall  keep  most  of  my  two-year-olds  for 
another  year  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to 
hatch  so  many  pullets  to  renew  my 
stock. 

2.  I  use  the  eggs  from  my  own  flock 
for  hatching  and  renew  my  stock  by  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  or  roosters  each  year.  I  keep 
nothing  but  Leghorns.  I  select  a  few 
of  my  best  stock  for  breeding,  and  keep 
them  separate  from  the  rest.  All  my 
chicks  are  hatched  under  hens.  As  soon 
as  they  are  hatched  they  are  placed  in 
brooders.  I  prefer  that  way  of  hatching, 

-  and  rearing  the  best. 

I  make  several  small  pens  containing 
nests  in  a  building  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
_  pose,  put  in  china  eggs,  at  night  take  the 

hen  off  the  nest  where  she  was  laying, 
place  her  in  the  new  nests,  and  cover  her 
up  for  two  nights  and  a  day ;  then  if 
she  is  still  inclined  to  sit,  I  place  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  eggs  under  her  and 
put  in  each  coop  corn,  water  and  a  dust 
bath.  There  is  no  further  trouble,  except 
that  I  occasionally  look  to  see  if  the  hens 
are  all  on  their  nests.  In  preparing  the 
nests  I  place  an  inverted  sod  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each,  which  furnishes  moisture 
to  the  eggs,  put  in  cut  hay  and  mix  with 
it  some  tobacco  stems  and  a  good  hand¬ 
ful  of  sulphur,  and  dust  the  hen  with 
sulphur,  which  drives  away  the  lice.  I 
find  the  brooder  arrangement  for  rearing 
chicks  excellent.  I  can  raise  about  all 
in  that  way.  In  raising  chicks  with  hens 
I  always  lost  50  per  cent.,  and  often  the 
whole  brood.  My  brooder  can  be  placed 
out-of-doors;  attached  to  it  is  a  glass 
runway  and  a  wire  one  on  the  end  of  that 
so  that  the  little  things  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  and  out  of  the  wet  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  often  raised  100  in  each 
brooder. 

3.  I  raise  no  grain  of  any  kind  to  feed 
to  my  fowls.  When  I  seed  down  a  piece 
of  ground  I  sow  rye ;  the  straw  will  sell 
for  as  much  in  the  market  as  good  Tim¬ 
othy  hay ;  the  grain  I  feed  to  the  horse. 

I  feed  no  rye  to  the  fowls.  I  can  buy  my 
grain  cheaper  than  I  can  raise  it.  My 
land  is  so  highly  enriched  with  manure 
that  I  can  raise  better-paying  crops,  such 
as  strawberries,  potatoes  and  cabbages, 
and  buy  all  the  grain  I  need. 

4.  In  raising  cabbages  generally  after 
the  strawberries  have  been  picked  I  plow 
the  vines  under,  harrow  and  cultivate 

the  ground  well,  open  furrows  three  feet  apart,  drop 
big  handfuls  of  my  home-made  fertilizer  about  2>£  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  with  a  hoe  work  it  well  in,  making 
hills  in  which  to  set  the  plants.  I  often  take  a  piece  of 
raw  ground,  plow  it  twice,  cover  it  well  with  manure 
which  I  cultivate  in;  make  hills  with  my  fertilizer  in 
them  and  about  June  1st  sow  four  or  five  seeds  in  each  hill. 
When  the  plants  get  fairly  started  I  remove  all  but  one. 
Those  removed  I  sell  or  set  out  in  another  patch.  I  always 
grow  the  finest  cabbages  in  this  way ;  but  the  work  is 
heavier.  I  cultivate  and  hoe  the  patch  often.  I  raise  only 
fall  and  winter  cabbages. 
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5.  My  strawberries  were  covered  during  the  winter  with 
low-land  hay.  I  have  just  raked  it  off  the  plants  into  the 
paths.  I  then  clean  out  all  weeds  and  grass  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  further  until  after  the  berries  have  been  picked.  I 
generally  pick  a  patch  for  two  years  ;  then  I  plow  it  up 
and  put  in  cabbages  or  fodder-corn.  I  have  not  tried  any 
new  varieties  of  strawberries  for  four  or  five  years  except 
the  Prince  of  Berries.  Last  year,  in  spite  of  good  care,  this 
proved  very  unsatisfactory.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  patch  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties.  Out  of  the 
lot  the  Great  American  and  Crescent  were  by  far  the  best 
in  yield  and  as  general-purpose  berries.  The  Sharpless  and 
Charles  Downing  did  well,  but  were  too  soft  for  market. 
I  have  raised  the  American  and  Crescent  since  they  first 
came  out,  and  have  never  failed  to  secure  a  good  crop.  I 
intend  to  try  some  of  the  new  varieties  this  season. 

6.  The  composition  of  my  home-made  fertilizers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  400  pounds  of  sifted  hen  manure,  200  pounds  of  dis¬ 
solved  bone-black,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  150 
pounds  of  plaster.  These  ingredients  are  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether  on  the  bam  floor.  I  have  used  this  fertilizer  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  it  has  given  good  satisfaction  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  fertilizers  used  alongside  of  it. 


FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

BARLEY  AND  OATS  PAY  A  PROFIT. 

Soil,  fertilizers  and  culture  for  barley ;  profitable  pros¬ 
pect;  exclusion  of  Canadian  barley  likely  to  enhance 
the  price  of  American;  its  increasing  use  for  beer- 
making  and  stock  feed;  oat  culture;  fertilizers  and  va¬ 
rieties. 

Barley  delights  in  a  strong,  rich  soil :  any  land  that 
will  produce  25  to  80  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  is  quite 
suitable  for  barley.  Being  less  affected  by  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  nearly  free  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect  pests 
that  infest  grain-growing  districts,  it  is  rapidly  taking  the 
place  of  wheat  and  oats  in  many  sections.  In  Western 
New  York  barley  is  largely  grown  after  corn  and  potatoes, 
though  some  is  sown  on  land  that  has  been  fall-plowed. 

We  are  growing  from  70  to  100  acres  annually  aud  this 
season  we  expect  to  sow  100  acres.  Corn  stubble  on  which 
40  to  50  loads  of  manure  have  been  plowed  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  season  is  the  best  kind  of  land  for  this  crop.  One  field 
of  85  acres  which  we  propose  to  sow  this  spring  made  a  re¬ 
markable  record  un¬ 
der  barley  four  years 
ago.  It  had  been 
under  corn  the  pre¬ 
vious  season  and 
yielded  a  big  crop,  as 
it  had  the  best  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  in  the  early 
spring  it  was  plowed 
six  inches  deep  and 
thoroughly  pulveriz¬ 
ed  by  means  of  com¬ 
mon  and  spring-tooth 
harrows  and  it  was 
also  rolled  once  before 
seeding.  Two  bush¬ 
els  of  carefully  select¬ 
ed  seed  of  the  Adams 
variety  and  175 
pounds  of  fertilizer 
(analysis,  ammonia 
two  to  three  per  cent. ; 
available  phosphoric 
acid  eight  to  10  per 
cent. ;  potash  two  or 
three  per  cent.)  were 
sown  per  acre  wTith  a 
Macedon  drill.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  drill¬ 
ing  it  was  rolled  with 
a  roller  of  medium 
weight  which  com¬ 
pressed  the  earth  tightly  about  the  seed.  The  crop 
was  cut  with  a  reaper  and  handled  in  a  loose  condi¬ 
tion.  After  it  had  been  thrashed  it  was  several  months 
before  it  was  drawn  to  market  and  then  we  were 
surprised  at  the  yield  of  53>£  bushels  per  acre  for  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  The  average  yield  in  the  county  the  same  year 
was  about  21  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  will  pay  the  farmer  well  when  it  receives  the  best 
possible  culture.  This  year  we  shall  pursue  the  same 
method  of  culture  as  heretofore,  only  we  shall  not  use 
quite  so  much  fertilizer.  Under  our  system  of  crop  ro¬ 
tation  our  soil  is  constantly  improving  and  we  have  found 
it  wise  to  dispense  with  heavy  doses  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  on  the  barley  crop.  Last  year  our  crop  was  a  little 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  two  or  three  preceding  sea¬ 
sons— only  35  bushels  per  acre  on  about  71  acres.  Some 
seasons  our  average  yield  has  run  up  to  nearly  50  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  entire  acreage. 

The  results  of  barley  culture  with  ub  seem  to  justify  the 
statement  that  it  thrives  best  in  the  richest  kind  of  well- 
drained,  dark  soil.  Some  object  to  the  culture  of  this  crop 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  hard  one  to  harvest.  For  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  my  brother  has  bound  most  of  his  barley  with 
a  self-binder.  It  is  far  easier  to  handle  it  in  this  shape, 
but  it  requires  a  longer  time  for  curing  than  if  it  were 
loose.  If  it  is  to  be  bound  it  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
well  before  it  is  cut.  An  argument  in  favor  of  binding 
barley  is  that  when  bound  it  will  not  take  up  more  than 
half  as  much  barn  room.  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  bind 
barley,  as  the  novice  may  come  to^grief  in  so  doing.  On  my 
own  place  I  do  not  grow  barley  at  all.  Two  years  ago  we 
tried  10  acres  and  as  it  yielded  only  23  bushels  per  acre  I 
“quit,”  and  since  then  I’ve  been  growing  oats  very  success¬ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

fully  on  the  same  land.  The  leading  varieties  of  barley  are 
known  as  six-rowed,  two-rowed,  Adams  and  Manshury  or 
German.  The  six-rowed  commands  the  highest  price  and 
has  been  grown  longer  than  the  other  kinds,  but  on  most 
soils  the  Adams  and  Manshury  have  proven  far  better 
yielders,  and  weighed,  in  many  instances,  more  than  50 
pounds  per  bushel.  As  to  the  future  of  this  crop  as  a  pay¬ 
ing  product,  I  think  it  likely  that  barley  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  crops  for  many  farmers  as  long  as 
there  are  laws  on  the  statute  books  allowing  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  beer  and  ale.  In  those  good  old  times  about  which 
our  grandfathers  are  always  telling  us,  barley  was  decid¬ 
edly  a  cereal  crop  of  minor  importance  :  whisky,  wine, 
brandy  and  West  India  rum  were  the  drinks  of  the  day. 
The  great  influx  of  Germans  beginning  about  1847  or  ’8 
and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal.  Then,  too,  on  the 
opening  up  of  California  in  1850,  thousands  of  men  and 
horses  found  their  way  to  the  new  Eldorado  and  a  serious 
question  confronted  the  pioneers  in  regard  to  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  for  the  horses  and  mules,  which  was  speedily  solved 
by  the  introduction  of  barley  as  the  main  cereal  crop  of  the 
territory. 

The  acreage  has  been  steadily  increased  in  California 
until  to-day  that  far  Western  State  is  the  principal  barley- 
producing  section  of  the  Union.  The  larger  part  of  the 
crop  is  either  cut  green  for  hay  or  used  in  its  ripened  state 
as  a  grain  food  for  stock  in  the  absence  of  corn  and  oats. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  especially  in  the  towns  and  cities, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  the  West  the  influence  of  the 
German  appetite  for  beer  and  the  English  love  of  ale  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  those  two  drinks  have  supplanted, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  beverages  of  our  forefathers. 

If  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  protective  tariff — and  we  do 
not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  when  it  protects 
something  that  we  produce — then  surely  the  McKinley  bill 
gives  the  barley  grower  a  very  substantial  lift  along  the 
high  road  to  wealth.  A  duty  of  30  cents  a  bushel  is  in 
reality  a  prohibitory  measure  as  it  affects  our  Canadian 
neighbors  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exporting  a  half 
dozen  million  or  more  bushels  into  the  States  every  year. 
[Last  year  Canada  sent  us  9,934,504  bushels  of  barley  which 
paid  an  import  duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel.  Eds.]  Cana¬ 
dian  barley  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  produced  south 
of  the  Lakes,  and  if  it  is  shut  out  of  our  markets  there 
will  be  a  much  better  demand  for  our  best  grades,  and  for 
the  poor  stuff  as  well.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  vast 
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From  a  Photograph.”  Fig.  72. 


army  of  temperance  workers,  the  consumption  of  beers  is 
on  the  increase.  [Recently  it  was  officially  stated  that  the 
production  of  beer  in  the  United  States  had  increased  from 
8,388,720  barrels  in  1875  to  25,098,765  barrels  in  1889.  Eds.] 
Canadian  barley  will  probably  be  excluded  from  our  ports, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  barley  grower  seems  very  bright 
indeed,  for  the  next  few  years  at  least. 

There  is  a  good  time  coming  I  hope,  when  a  national 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  liquors  will  be 
passed  and  enforced.  Even  after  that  is  done  barley  will 
be  raised  as  a  food  for  domestic  animals  in  many  parts  of 
our  broad  land  where  corn  and  oats  do  not  thrive  well. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  by  an  eminent  authority  that  for  a 
dozen  years,  on  an  average,  barley  has  been  cheap  at  a  cent 
a  pound  as  a  grain  ration  for  stock  in  comparison  with  the 
prevailing  prices  of  the  other  foods.  Barley  is  the  hardiest 
of  the  spring  grains  and  owing  to  this  fact  alone,  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  will  continue  to  raise  it  for  profit.  In 
Western  New  York  when  the  price  falls  below  40  cents  a 
bushel  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  it  out  on  the  farm  than 
to  sell  it. 

Oats  require  about  the  same  cultivation  as  barley. 
Many  agricultural  writers,  among  them  my  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Curtis,  advocate  the  sowing  of  oats  broadcast 
on  snow  in  the  spring  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  thawing 
and  freezing  of  the  soil  will  properly  cover  the  seed  and 
give  the  crop  an  early  start.  Others  say  broadcast  the 
seed  and  harrow  it  in.  Either  of  these  methods  might  be 
all  right  in  the  West  where  all  grain  growing  is  carried  on 
in  an  extensive  manner,  but  in  the  East  I  consider  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  sow  the  seed  with  a  drill.  If  I  were  to  try  for  a 
prize  crop  I  would  drill  in  each  way  one  bushel  and  a  peck. 
This  amount  would  make  2%  bushels  on  the  acre  and  it 


would  be  distributed  and  covered  much  more  evenly  than 
would  be  possible  with  broadcast  seeding.  The  oat  at  first 
is  a  surface  feeder  and  the  drill  should  be  set  so  as  to  sow 
the  seed  as  shallow  as  possible,  while  still  doing  good 
work  in  covering.  By  far  too  many  farmers  have  the  idea 
that  oats  should  be  sown  as  deep  as  wheat,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  their  crops  in  many  seasons  are  surprisingly 
light. 

As  to  plant  food,  I  find  that  oats  are  very  fond  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  This  spring  I  am  going  to  make 
some  oat  manure  that  will  give  the  crop  just  what  it 
needs.  The  ingredients  will  be  25  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  75  pounds  of  bone-black  per  acre.  There  is 
plenty  of  ammonia  in  our  oat  ground  to  give  the  seed  a 
good  start.  Were  it  otherwise  I  would  use  a  complete 
fertilizer.  We  must  make  a  study  of  the  needs  of  each 
crop  and  also  ascertain  what  elements  are  already  in  the 
soil  in  abundance.  It  is  foolish  for  a  farmer  to  pay  17  or  18 
cents  a  pound  for  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  when 
there  is  an  immense  stock  in  the  ground  waiting  to  be 
used.  Last  year  was  a  poor  season  in  Western  New  \  ork 
for  the  best  results  from  oat  culture.  The  spring  was  not 
favorable  for  the  early  growth  and  then  the  continuous 
rains  of  June,  July  aud  August  ruined  many  fields, 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  our  70  acres  yielded  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  different  varieties  of  oats  are  in 
nearly  endless  profusion.  Enterprising  originators  and, 
more  often,  unscrupulous  seedsmen  foist  an  oat  upon  an 
innocent  public  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  blatant 
descriptions,  giving  it  a  high-sounding  name  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  record  of  its  yield.  Two  years  ago  an  agent  canvassed 
in  Livingston  County  selling  the  “  New  Swede  Oat,”  aud 
claiming  that  it  would  yield  100  bushels  per  acre  on  aver¬ 
age  land.  Well,  the  Swede  did  yield  well  the  first  year ; 
but  the  variety  is  the  worst  in  the  world  to  lodge.  A  com¬ 
mon  heavy  rain  as  the  time  of  ripening  appoaches  will  lay 
them  out  as  flat  as  a  pan-cake,  and  last  season  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  save  over  half  the  grain  ou  many  fields.  T  le 
perfect  oat  should  have  a  thin  hull.  The  Swede.  Badger 
Queen,  Welcome  and  Clydesdale  have  very  thick  husks 
and  should  never  be  raised  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
White  Maine,  White  Russian  aud  the  improved  Probsteier 
are  the  favorites  with  us. 

All  these  are  good  varieties  standing  up  well,  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  rust  and  weighing  more  than  the 
legal  standard.  The  White  Maine  and  Russian  are 
very  similar,  but  more  good  qualities  are  united  in 

the  Maine  than 
are  found  in  any 
other  oat  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 
We  raised  20  acres  of 
them  last  year ;  17 
acres  were  on  quite 
poor  land,  and  they 
yielded  47  bushels 
per  acre,  weighing 
37K  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  They  paid 
us  fairly  well,  as  we 
sold  them  direct  to 
the  consumers  for  80 
aud  32  cents  a  bushel; 
while  the  common 
kinds  were  selling 
at  24  and  25  cents. 
While  barley  straw 
is  not  of  any  great 
value,  oat  straw 
ranks  next  to  rye 
as  a  marketable  pro¬ 
duct,  and  is  worth 
nearly  as  much  as 
corn  stover  and  not 
quite  half  as  much 
as  common  hay  as 
food  for  stock.  I  have 
noticed,  however, 
what  has  been  said  by 
others  concerning  the  value  of  barley  hay  for  horses,  and 
have  no  doubt  it  may  pay  others  to  grow'  the  crop  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  a  grain  crop  with  us  and  will  continue  to 
be  grown  as  described  above.  EDWARD  F.  dibble. 


“  WHY  DO  BOYS  STAY  ON  THE  FARM  ?  ” 

Figure  78  represents  a  scene  which  actually  came 
under  my  observation  last  summer.  The  two  young  men 
were  fine,  intelligent  young  fellows  and  much  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  hired  farm  hands.  Neither  of  them  would 
be  guilty  of  intentionally  abusing  or  wronging  a  boy,  but, 
like  many  other  and  older  people,  they  did  not  consider 
that  the  carrying  of  two  gallon  jugs  of  water— which  to 
either  one  of  them  w'ould  have  been  a  small  matter— was 
looked  upon  in  a  serious  light  by  the  boy  whose  arms  were 
aching  under  the  load.  The  boy  was  too  manly  to  ask  one 
of  the  young  men  to  help  him,  but  in  all  probability  he 
kept  up  a  “  mighty  lot  o’  thinking  ”  about  the  carelessness 
of  his  companions  as  he  trudged  over  that  half  mile  of 
dusty  road.  A  boy  like  the  one  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  is  always  “on  hand”  and  looking  for  some 
thing  to  do  instead  of  something  to  sit  on,  is  an  invaluable 
assistant  on  any  farm,  yet  how'  many  of  them  ever  get 
credit  for  w'hat  they  do? 

Leaving  out  of  account  all  cruel  parents  and  guardians— 
who  are  beneath  consideration — how  do  the  majority  of 
people  treat  the  boys  under  their  charge  ?  Is  not  the  boy 
too  often  treated  simply  as  a  machine  from  which  a  large 
amount  of  work  can  be  extracted  at  a  small  cost  ?  It  is  so 
convenient  to  tell  the  boy  to  do  the  disagreeable  jobs  that 
we  don’t  like  to  do  ourselves.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  on  this  point.  Every  boy  should  be  taught  to 
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work  ;  and  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  his  having  some 
regular  and  useful  labor  to  do,  so  long  as  it  does  not  over¬ 
tax  his  strength,  and  so  long  as  it  does  allow  him  time  for 
play.  No  greater  blessing  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  boy  than 
to  be  “  brought  up  ”  by  a  father  who  teaches  him  in  the 
right  way — that  is,  by  example— the  dignity  aud  necessity 
of  labor  both  of  hand  and  Irrain.  Many  people  who 
would  not  allow  a  boy  to  be  overworked  physically,  seem 
to  think  that  mentally  the  boy  is  a  man,  and  expect  him 
never  to  make  mistakes  but  to  be  always  thoughtful  and 
accurate  in  his  judgments.  Is  it  more  reasonable  to  scold 
a  boy  because  he  has  forgotten  to  do  somethiug  which  an 
older  person  would  have  remembered  than  to  expect  him 
to  do  a  man’s  work  ?  The  question  “  Why  do  boys  leave 
the  farm  ?”  has  been  discussed  for  some  years  ;  I  suggest 
for  discussion :  “  Why  do  boys  stay  on  the  farm  ?*’  Let 
us  hear  from  the  boys  who  are  staying. 

Minnesota  City,  Minn.  jas.  m.  drew. 


RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES  ON  LONG 

ISLAND. 

Raspberries.— Here,  along  the  north  shore  of  Long 
Island,  the  climate  is  moderately  mild ;  six  degrees  below 
zero  is  our  severest  cold  in  winter ;  in  fact,  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  below  zero  more  than  once  or  twice  during  a 
winter  and  then  only  for  a  night  or  two ;  and  although  we 
get  some  bitter  north-west  storms  we  are  not  subject  to 
the  severe  wind  storms  common  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  most  varieties  of  raspber¬ 
ries,  if  sheltered  from  wind,  are  hardy  here  without  being 
laid  down  or  buried  over  winter.  We  grow  our  raspberries 
in  rows  four  by  five  feet  apart,  and  allow  five  to  six  fruit¬ 
ing  canes  to  each  stool.  And  we  stake  the  plants.  One 
plantation  is  staked  with  the  fruiting  canes  tied  upright 
to  the  stakes  and  the  young  canes  allowed  to  arch  over  at 
freedom  ;  another  has  the  fruiting  canes  tied  into  an  arch 
and  the  young  canes  fastened  upright  but  loosely. 

As  soon  after  the  raspberries  have  been  picked  as  I  can 
manage  it,  I  cut  out  all  the  canes  that  bore  fruit  so  as  to 
give  the  young  canes  more  room  to  ripen  up,  and  I  also  cut 
out  all  slender,  spindly  stems.  About  the  end  of  October 
I  sort  the  vines;  that  is,  gather  together  and  tie  them  up, 
and  shorten  and  thin  them  a  little  if  needed ;  in  fact,  finish 
pruning  and  tying  them.  Then  I  make  a 
temporary  fence  of  red  cedar  and  spruce 
branches  on  the  north  and  northwest  sides 
of  them  to  save  them  from  wind,  and  they 
winter  well.  In  another  plantation,  while 
I  tie  them  up  a  little  for  tidiness’  sake,  I 
do  not  prune  them  till  spring  lest  the  win¬ 
ter  should  injure  them  and  I  would  have 
to  prune  them  again  anyway.  But  rasp¬ 
berry  vines  that  are  allowed  to  hang  around 
loose  in  winter  are  hardier  than  those  that 
are  tied  up  to  stakes ;  and  in  the  case  of 
Brinckle’s  Orange  or  other  tender  sorts, 
laying  down  the  canes  about  the  end  of 
November  and  covering  them  over  with 
earth  is  the  only  sure  way  of  saving  them. 

Vines  that  have  been  pruned  and  staked 
over  winter  need  no  further  care  in  this 
way  in  spring  ;  vines  that  have  been  staked 
but  not  pruned  should  be  headed  down  to 
four  or  five  feet  according  to  the  vigor  of 
the  plants.  Last  October,  with  a  sharp 
spade,  I  had  a  narrow  strip  between  the 
rows  dug  over  deep  so  as  to  get  rid. of  in¬ 
terlacing  roots  and  suckers,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ground  was  forked  over  lightly.  Then, 
in  December,  I  threw  two  good  forkfuls  of 
rough  manure  around  each  crown  as  a  slight 
protection  in  winter,  and  a  fertilizer  anyway,  to  remain 
there  as  a  mulch  in  summer. 

When  the  spring  opens  there  is  really  very  little  to  do  in 
our  raspberry  patch  till  the  first  of  May,  when  with  sharp 
scuflle  hoes  we  have  to  run  over  the  surface  of  the  grouud 
every  few  days  to  cut  off  suckers  as  well  as  mellow  the 
soil  and  keep  it  clean.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  summer 
to  shorten  back  the  young  vines  to  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  ground  to  cause  them  to  branch  out  and  in  this  way 
give  a  larger  fruiting  surface  than  they  would  have  as 
long  single  canes.  This  is  all  right  if  done  very  early  ; 
then  the  lateral  branches  have  time  to  mature  properly  before 
winter,  but  if  the  operation  is  delayed  till,  say,  the  end  of 
June,  they  do  not  ripen  up  sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
over  winter. 

Blackberries. — Our  blackberry  stools  are  about  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  we  leave  four  to  six  vines  to  each  hill. 
We  use  stout  stakes  and  two  strands  of  wire  run  along 
them  fence-fashiou.  The  finer  blackberries  are  more  ten¬ 
der  with  us  than  are  the  raspberries,  and  are  especially 
impatient  of  winter  winds,  and  to  save,  them  from  these  I 
run  a  temporary  screen  of  evergreen  brush  on  the  north 
side  of  the  plantation.  Where  the  position  is  naturally 
well-sheltered,  however,  as  by  contiguous  buildings  or  a 
fence,  this  screen  is  not  needed.  I  prune  and  tie  them  up  in 
late  fall  because  it  is  so  much  work  done,  and  dig  and  fork 
between  them  and  mulch  around  the  stools  with  manure 
as  described  under  the  heading  of  raspberries,  so  that  in 
spring  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  to  them  till  I  start  the 
hoe  among  them.  When  the  summer  opens  they  grow 
very  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  vines  have  attained  a 
length  of  four  or  five  feet  I  shorten  them  back  nearly  half 
their  length,  to  make  them  branch,  but  this  must  be  done 
early  else  they  will  not  ripen  up  well. 

By  picking  time  they  generally  are  a  fierce  thicket  and  I 
usually  have  to  use  the  hedge  shears  to  open  a  pathway 
among  them,  and  I  always  do  this  in  the  fall  at  pruning 
time.  In  pruning  I  shorten  the  canes  to  about  five  feet  in 
the  case  of  those  trained  erect  to  stakes,  aud  six  feet  in 
the  case  of  those  tieil  down  in  arch-form,  and  cut  in  the 


laterals  from  four  to  seven  inches  accordingto  the  strength 
of  the  vines  and  the  goodness  of  the  buds.  During  the 
summer  time  I  go  in  among  the  vines  and  tie  up  to  the 
stakes  or  wires  any  that  are  very  heavy  and  likely  to  break 
down  or  be  broken  by  trampling  among  them.  I  never 
cut  out  the  old  wood  till  the  final  pruning  in  November. 

The  very  best  blackberry  plantation  in  this  neighborhood 
is  on  a  strip  of  ground  along  a  fence  bordering  a  close 
timber  belt,  and  nothing  whatever  Is  done  to  this  planta¬ 
tion  except  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  every  April.  The 
land  is  a  hazel  loam  and  the  inclosure  a  well  tilled  vege¬ 
table  patch  and  young  orchard.  We  are  very  much 
troubled  here  with  the  blackberry  rust;  it  is  not  only  de¬ 
structive  to  our  garden  plants,  but  it  abounds  everywhere 
in  the  vicinity  among  the  wild  blackberries.  I  have  found 
neither  prevention  nor  cure  for  it.  Just  as  soon  as  I  notice 
it  among  our  cultivated  plants  I  root  out  the  diseased  ones 
and  burn  them  up.  wm.  falconer. 


WAITING  FOR  DINNER. 

A  VIEW  ON  ANDERSON  RANCH  DAIRY,  KERN  COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  Anderson  Ranch  is  one  of  the  famous  cattle  farms 
and  dairies  in  California.  It  comprises  970  acres,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Bakersfield,  and  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  Three  hundred  cows  are  kept  here,  and 
about  200  are  milked.  Twelve  men  are  employed,  nine  of 
them  milkers.  The  calves  are  taken  from  the  cows  when 
one  day  old,  and  fed  warm  new  milk  from  the  creamery. 
They  are  soon  assorted  according  to  age  on  each  side  of  a 
long  shed,  each  calf  being  in  a  separate  stall,  with  a  rack 
in  front  for  its  milk  basin.  There  were  210  calves  in  this 
shed  when  the  photograph,  see  Figure  72,  was  taken.  When 
four  or  five  months  old  the  calves  go  to  the  Alfalfa  fields 
and  the  grass  pastures.  The  stock  is  partly  Short-horn, 
partly  Holstein-Friesian.  The  daily  yield  of  milk  is  about 
400  gallons,  and  the  batter  shipments  are  about  1,800  two- 
pound  rolls  per  month.  Another  great  Kern  County  dairy 
is  Mountain  View,  comprising  5,280 acres,  situated  about  14 
miles  from  Bakersfield.  About  600  cows  belong  to  this 
dairy.  Most  of  the  milk  is  made  into  cheese,  of  which  the 
product  is  about  436  pounds  daily.  Two  hundred  acres 


are  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  Orchards,  vineyards  and  grain- 
fields  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  ranch.  c.  H.  s. 


SWEET  POTATO  SOIL-ROT  AND  OTHER  FORMS. 

PROFESSOR  BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

Little  yet  known  of  the  five  kinds  of  rot;  investigations 
made  and  in  prospect ;  first  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease;  susceptibility  of  varieties;  effects  of  manure 
and  fertiltzeis;  the  weather  as  a  cause ;  the  disease 
transmissible;  storage;  all  that  is  known  of  the  five 
different  kinds  of  rot. 

The  Rural’s  editorial  note  upon  the  “soil-rot”  of  the 
sweet  potato  in  a  late  issue,  was  particularly  interesting 
to  me,  as  it  came  to  my  sight  upon  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Gloucester  County,  N.  J.t  where  about  50  growers  of 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  county  had  just  assembled  to  discuss 
the  special  subject  of  the  rots  of  the  sweet  potato.  It  is 
also  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  Rural  considers  this  sub¬ 
ject  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  the  attention  of 
“the  experiment  stations  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  anc 
Maryland.”  It  may  be  in  place  here  to  state  that  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  for  some  time  had  this  ob¬ 
scure  and  destructive  subject  under  consideration,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  some  little  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  the  matter.  Thus  far  the  energies 
have  been  largely  turned  toward  finding  out  the  various 
kinds  of  decays  to  which  the  sweet  potato  is  subject. 
During  the  present  year  it  is  hoped  to  conduct  field  experi¬ 
ments  which  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  some  remedy 
for  the  trouble.  In  order  to  get  possession  of  the  facts  in 
the  case  now  known,  a  special  bulletin  containing  10  ques¬ 
tions  was  sent  out  to  the  leading  growers  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  State.  From  the  nearly  300  replies  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  facts  were  obtained.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  rots  it  was 
evident  at  the  outset  that  the  trouble  was  a  very  serious 
one,  causing  the  loss  sometimes  of  a  half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  crop.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  decay  is  no  new 


thing  ;  for  those  who  have  cultivated  the  crop  for  50  years 
reported  having  had  more  or  less  of  it  for  all  that  time. 

It  is  therefore  a  difficult  if  not  impossible  matter  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  time  and  place  of  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 

As  to  the  time  of  year  when  the  rot  first  appears,  there 
were  many  diverse  replies,  but  the  greatest  number  report 
that  from  August  to  November  more  decayed  potatoes  are 
to  be  found  than  at  any  other  season :  this  is  natural  for  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  stored.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fact  that  the  disease  can  be  found  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  Beginning  in  the  hot-bed  in  April,  it  appears  in 
the  field  soon  after  the  plants  are  set  and  so  on  through 
the  seasons  of  growth  and  of  storing.  Very  many  con¬ 
sider  that  when  a  plant  is  diseased  all  the  potatoes  at¬ 
tached  to  it  will  be  affected  ;  while  others  think  that  each 
tuber  stands  or  falls  by  itself.  A  large  majority  of  corres¬ 
pondents  are  of  the  belief  that  the  rot  can  be  detected 
in  the  growing  plant,  the  vines  of  affected  plants  turning 
brown  and  the  leaves  yellow.  Some,  however,  contend 
that  there  are  no  signs  above  ground  of  the  decay  that  is 
going  on  below. 

To  the  question:  “Are  all  varieties  equally  susceptible?  ” 
nearly  all  answered  in  the  affirmative.  A  few  favored  the 
yellow  sorts  and  an  equal  number  the  reds.  The  answers 
to  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  soil — sandy  or  clayey 
— stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers,  were  very  full 
but  widely  variable.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
condense  the  statements  to  a  form  available  for  the  space 
that  can  be  allowed  for  a  communication  of  this  character. 
In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  dry,  sandy  soil  is 
well  suited  for  the  production  of  healthy  potatoes ;  while 
a  clayey  and  damp  soil  is  unsuited  to  the  industry.  A 
large  number  considered  well  rotted  stable  manure  the 
best  for  enriching  sweet  potato  ground.  A  few  favored 
fertilizers,  but  none  were  emphatic  that  manure  increased 
the  decay  or  that  fertilizers  checked  it.  It  is  very  likely 
that  but  little  satisfactory  testing  has  been  made  on  this 
line.  One  large  grower  reported  that  he  had  lost  largely 
upon  that  part  of  his  field  to  which  potash  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  The  reason  for  a  great  diversity  of  belief  upon  the 
question  of  manure  may  become  apparent  when  farther 
facts  are  obtained. 

There  was  an  almost  universal  agreement  that  the 
weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  rot. 

There  is  much  less  in  a  dry  year  and  there¬ 
fore  the  past  season  has  been  remarkable 
for  the  large  amount  of  decay  :  while  in 
Gloucester  County,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  that  one  kind  of  rot  is  worst 
in  a  dry  season — namely  the  soil  or  ground 
rot.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the 
troubles  of  the  sweet  potato  are  transmit¬ 
ted  from  the  tuber  to  the  plants  that  may 
be  propagated  from  it  in  the  hot  bed.  It 
is  therefore  a  standing  rule,  or  ought  to 
be,  that  the  first  essential  is  healthy 
plants,  and  in  order  to  get  these  sound 
tubers  only  should  be  used  for  producing 
the  sets. 

As  to  conditions  of  storage,  there  was 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect — that  the  tubers  should  be 
dug  as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  during  a  dry 
spell,  and  left  in  the  field  to  dry  off  thor¬ 
oughly;  that  they  should  be  packed  in 
small  bins  or,  better,  well  ventilated  bar¬ 
rels  and  stored  in  a  dry,  well  aired  room 
which  ought  to  be  kept  uniformly  heated 
for  several  weeks  after  the  storage  of  the 
potatoes.  The  opposite  conditions,  namely: 
a  cool,  damp  close  room  filled  with  large 
quantities  of  closely  packed  potatoes,  will 
be  quite  sure  to  engender  decay. 

In  addition  to  the  questions,  a  request  was  made  for 
any  further  information  and  this  drew  out  a  good  many 
facts  of  value.  Some  of  these  may  be  mentioned  in  a  con¬ 
cise  form.  Only  good  sized  tubers  should  be  used  for 
propagation.  The  young  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  chilled  in  the  hot-bed.  The  plants  should  not 
be  set  in  a  cold  spell  or  too  early.  Some  advocate 
the  pulling  out  of  all  diseased  and  worthless  plants. 
Hot  air  is  probably  better  than  manure  for  heating 
the  hot-bed. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  kinds  of  rot. 
The  first  in  importance  and  obscurity  is  the  ground  rot. 
As  before  stated,  this  fixes  itself  in  the  soil  and  after  a  few 
years  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  sweet  potatoes  there. 
That  this  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  any  particular  element 
in  the  soil  seems  evident  from  various  facts.  Other  crops 
requiring  the  same  elements  as  the  sweet  potato,  and  in 
similar  proportions,  can  be  grown  there.  This  disease  is 
something  like  the  so-called  “clover  sickness,”  which 
sometimes  prevents  clover  from  growing  upon  a  soil  that 
has  long  produced  this  crop.  As  a  rule,  the  healthiest 
method  is  to  rotate  the  crops,  one  acting  as  a  corrective  for 
the  other.  Any  crop  that  is  subject  to  any  trouble,  whether 
due  to  rust,  smut,  mold,  mildew  or  even  insects,  is  much 
more  subject  to  attack  if  it  has  been  grown  successively 
upon  the  same  soil  for  a  long  time.  Thus  smutty  corn 
will  be  followed  by  much  more  smut  in  the  succeeding 
crop  on  the  same  land.  If  the  sweet  potato  grower  felt 
willing  to  grow  four  or  five  other  crops  in  a  rotation,  he 
would  probably,  after  a  time  at  least,  restore  his  land. 
But  sweet  potato  land  is  not  found  everywhere,  and  having 
it,  he  is  anxious  to  crop  it  as  frequently  as  possible  with 
“sweets.”  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  he  should  be 
willing  to  expend  something  to  counteract  the  results  of 
the  somewhat  unnatural  limitation  of  the  land  to  one 
kind  of  plant.  The  first  manifestat  ion  of  the  presence  of 
ground  rot  is  the  arrest  of  growth  in  the  plant  while  it  is 
quite  small.  Soon  it  turns  yellow  and  the  roots  develop 
depressions  of  an  unhealthy  substance;  that  is,  the  sound 
parts  continue  growing  beyond  the  diseased  portions.  In 
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the  worst  cases  no  roots  of  value  form,  and  the  land  is 
abandoned,  that  is,  another  crop  is  grown  on  it. 

The  decay  most  conspicuous  in  the  bin  and  barrel  in 
early  winter  is  the  soft  rot.  This  causes  the  affected  roots 
rapidly  to  become  soft  and  worthless.  The  attacking 
fungus  is  a  kind  of  mold  consisting  of  branching  filaments 
which  push  through  the  tissues  of  the  potato  and  come  to 
the  surface  through  any  rupture,  and  develop  a  whitecoat 
which  soon  turns  almost  coal-black  owing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  larg*1  numbers  of  spore  bearing  capsules.  This 
mold  flourishes  only  wheu  moisture  and  moderate  heat  are 
present.  The  time  when  the  freshly  stored  potatoes  are 
undergoing  the  sweating  is  the  most  favorable  for  the 
progress  of  the  soft  rot.  After  this  is  passed  and  the  surface 
is  dry  there  is  little  danger  of  the  soft  rot  spreading.  The 
fungus  does  not  readily  enter  from  one  potato  to  another 
unless  the  skin  is  broken.  On  this  account  it  is  of  much 
importance  to  handle  the  potatoes  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  keep  the  skin  entire.  If  mice  gnaw  the  potatoes  the  in¬ 
jury  increases  their  likelihood  of  taking  the  soft  rot. 

A  third  kind  of  decay,  namely  black  rot,  stands  next  to 
the  ground  rot  in  its  importance  in  southern  New'  Jersey. 
It  has  long  been  known  and  shows  itself  on  the  roots  in 
the  form  of  small  brown  patches  which  sometimes  grow 
larger  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered.  While  at  first 
it  is  only  skin-deep,  it  continually  deepens  until  the  whole 
interior  of  the  tuber  becomes  one  dry,  brown  and  worth¬ 
less  mass.  The  discolored  substance  of  the  potato  is  filled 
with  a  brown  filamentous  fungus  abounding  in  small, 
ovate  spores  scattered  among  which  are  long-necked, 
flask-shaped  black  bodies,  also  bearing  spores.  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  the  black  rot  is  due  to  a  parasitic 
fungus  about  the  first  entrance  of  which  into  the  root 
nothing  is  as  yet  known.  A  study  of  this  pest  during  the 
coming  season  may  determine  whether  it  starts  in  s  mie 
form  upon  the  skin  or  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  then  de¬ 
scends  to  the  roots. 

The  growers  recognize  a  yellow  or  stem  rot  that  attacks 
the  vine,  turning  it  black  and  causing  the  leaves  to  be¬ 
come  yellow.  It  yet  remains  to  be  determined  w'hether 
this  is  associated  with  the  ground  or  black  rot.  A  fifth 
form  of  rot  differs  from  any  that  has  been  named.  This 
produces  white,  almost  chalky,  depressed  grooves  bordered 
by  tissue  that  turns  of  an  olive  color  when  cut.  Exposed 
surfaces  of  the  white  rot  have  uniformly  developed  a  mold 
differing  from  any  previously  mentioned.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  investigation  is  a  large  one  for  the  field  and  the 
laboratory,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  remedies 
shall  be. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


HALF  BUD  GRAFTING. 

L.  D.  SNOOK. 

In  some  sections  fruit-growers  practice  what  they  term 
“half  bud  grafting”  and  the  process  possesses  value  enough 
to  be  still  more  widely  known.  At  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  bark  peels  easily  at  the  point  where  it  is  desired 
to  bud,  a  slit  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  is 
made  there,  parallel  to  the  trunk  or  branch,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  as  in  Fig.  74  'a).  In  this  slit  a  graft  (b)  is  inserted 


Fig.  74. 


from  one  to  two  inches,  the  point  inclining  downward  at 
an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  shown  at  Fig.  (a).  When  in  position  the  whole  is  held  in 
place  by  wrapping  about  the  stem  a  strip  of  cloth  or  string, 
as  in  budding.  The  cion  should  be  as  small  as  possible  and 
cut  wedge-shape  as  in  (b),  or  when  it  is  very  small  it  may 
be  simply  flattened  on  one  side  near  the  end,  as  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  right.  The  flattened  surface  being  put  next  to 
the  tree.  This  manner  of  grafting  is  preferred  to  any 
other  for  semi-tropical  fruits  and  I  think  it  would  answer 
well  at  the  North,  especially  in  taking  the  place  of  bud¬ 
ding.  It  is  quickly  done  and  is  such  a  simple  operation 
that  any  one  can  perform  it  with  almost  a  certainty  of 
success. 


Home-Made  Ice. — A  Run al correspondent  speaks  of  mak¬ 
ing  ice  at  home  in  pans.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  river  informs  me  that  he  has 
for  years  secured  his  supply  of  ice  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
buys  in  the  fall  as  many  empty  sugar  and  other  barrels  as 
he  needs ;  in  cold  weather  he  Alls  them  with  spring  water  ; 
as  soon  as  this  is  frozen  he  puts  the  barrels  In  sawdust. 
When  ice  is  needed  he  cuts  barrel  and  ice  in  two.  J.  E. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  POTATOES. 

1 .  What  causes  any  difference  in  potatoes- 
soil  (sandy  or  clayey)-drainage? 

2.  What  is  the  difference,  in  food  value,  of  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  moist  and  dry  soils  ? 

3.  Why  do  potatoes  grown  in  a  light  soil  cook 
more  “mealy”  and  in  less  time  than  those 
grown  in  moist  soil? 

4.  What  difference  in  these  respects  is  there 
between  potatoes  grown  with  fertilizers  and 
with  farm  manures? 

FROM  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

I  do  not  now  call  to  mind  any  experiments  specially 
designed  to  throw  light  on  these  important  questions.  As 
a  result  of  some  preliminary  work  last  year,  some  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  planned  for  the  coming  season.  A  few 
suggestions,  gathered  from  observation,  may  afford  a  hint 
as  to  probable  causes  of  variations  in  potatoes. 

I  made  an  examination  of  some  potatoes  from  plots  of 
like  soils,  but  on  one  plot  the  soil  was  kept  wet;  while  in 
the  other  it  was  in  an  ordinary  condition.  The  potatoes 
from  the  wet  plot  were  found  to  contain  considerably  more 
water  than  the  others.  I  suspect  further  investigation 
would  have  revealed  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  the 
starch  to  the  albuminoids  and  that  the  two  conditions — 
excess  of  water  and  narrowed  ratio  of  starch  to  albumi¬ 
noids — will  produce  a  watery,  soggy  potato  when  cooked. 
Potatoes  grown  in  a  muck  or  peat  soil,  that  has  not  been 
drained,  are  usually  of  poor  quality.  Potatoes  grown  on 
sandy  or  well  drained  light  soil  are,  when  cooked,  gen¬ 
erally  “mealy,”  pi-obably  because  they  contain  less  water 
and  less  nitrogenous  matter,  while  the  porous  soil  permits 
of  a  better  circulation  of  air  and  consequently  a  more 
highly  organized  development  of  starch,  which  is  all¬ 
essential  to  the  production  of  “  mealy  ”  potatoes. 

Barn  manures  containing  considerable  nitrogen  produce 
a  potato  with  a  maximum  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  and 
if  the  soil  where  such  manure  is  applied  is  wet  and  heavy, 
then  we  have  the  probable  conditions  for  growing  soggy 
and  watery  potatoes.  I  am  well  aware  that  potatoes 
grown  with  barn  manures  are  of  necessity  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  grown  with  fertilizers,  unless  the  state  of 
the  soil  and  the  manure  is  such  as  to  give  the  unfavorable 
conditions  named. 

FROM  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

1.  The  ascertaining  of  causes,  since  discovery  by  guess¬ 
ing  has  become  discredited,  is  very  difficult.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  as  good  potatoes  have  been  and  are  grown  on  well 
drained  and  well  tilled  heavy  soils  as  on  lighter  ones ;  but 
the  tubers  do  not  look  so  nice  because  the  soil  clings  to 
them.  If  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  or  the  culture  bad,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  whatever  evils  arise  from  these  causes 
are  wrongly  charged  to  the  soil.  Wet  seasons  will  natur¬ 
ally  injure  potatoes  most  on  the  retentive  soils.  Here  are 
reasons  enough  why,  as  a  rule,  we  get  the  best  potatoes 
from  the  lighter  soils,  and  also  why  the  heavy  soils,  when 
in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  w'ill  in  some  years  produce 
inferior  potatoes. 

2.  The  difference  in  food  value  between  potatoes  grown 
on  different  soils  is  due  to  the  greater  or  less  vigorous 
action  of  those  functions  of  the  plant  which  are  concerned 
in  organizing  the  starch,  etc.,  which  make  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  tuber.  But  just  why  there  is  a  less  perfect 
development  of  these  elements  of  the  tuber  in  one  case 
than  the  other  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  temperature  of  the 
soil  is  different  in  the  different  cases,  and  here  is  probably 
one  cause.  There  may  be  others. 

3.  Just  simply  because  the  starchy  element  of  the  tuber 
is  more  perfectly  developed.  The  richer  in  starch,  the  more 
mealy  the  potato.  I  doubt  the  fact  of  their  cooking  in 
less  time.  The  cooking  may  be  continued  longer  in  the 
vain  hope  of  making  them  more  mealy  in  that  way. 

4.  The  fertilizer  makers  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
have  it  said  that  potatoes  grown  on  their  manure  are  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality.  The  fact  is  that  fertilizers  are  mostly  used 
on  the  soils  best  suited  to  the  potato  crop.  The  objection  I 
find  to  using  stable  manure  is,  not  that  the  tubers  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality ;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  I  do  not 
think  they  are ;  but  stable  manure  greatly  fa  vors  the  in¬ 
crease  of  soil  insects,  some  of  which  attack  the  potatoes 
and  make  them  unsightly.  Their  work  also,  I  think,  to 
some  extent  may  weaken  the  plant,  and  thus  lessen  the 
crop  at  the  same  time  impairing  the  quality  of  the  tubers. 
But  where  we  can  use  manure  without  immediately  at¬ 
tracting  insects,  we  get  as  good  a  crop,  and  one  of  as  good 
a  quality,  as  from  the  use  of  an  equal  manuring  with 
chemical  fertilizers. 

FROM  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Potatoes  grown  on  wet  soil  ripen  later  and  contain  more 
water  and  less  starch  than  those  raised  on  dry,  drained 
and  sandy  soils.  Potatoes  grown  on  light  soils  cook  more 
mealy  probably  because  they  contain  less  water  and  more 
starch  and  the  starch  is  in  a  more  perfect  form.  Ferti¬ 
lizers  feed  the  plants  early  in  the  season  and  cause  them 
to  mature  quickly.  Within  proper  bounds,  the  early-ma¬ 
tured  plaut  is  more  perfect  in  its  construction  and  contains 
less  water  than  an  unripe  plant.  Farm  manures,  espec¬ 
ially  If  they  are  not  very  well  rotted,  tend  to  prolong 
growth  and  to  produce  plants  containing  a  large  amount 
of  water. 

FROM  PROF.  E.  8.  GOFF. 

My  study  of  this  subject  leads  me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  potatoes  grown  in  different 
soils  is  due  chiefly  to  the  comparative  amounts  of  water 
present  in  such  soils  during  the  growth  of  the  tubers.  If 
the  supply  of  water  is  excessive,  from  any  cause,  the  dry 


matter  of  the  tuber  is  proportionately  less,  and  the  food 
value  of  the  tuber  is  diminished  in  the  same  degree. 

Potatoes  grown  on  light  soil  contain  more  starch  than 
those  grown  on  heavy  or  wet  soil,  and  consequently  are 
more  “  mealy  ”  when  cooked,  the  “  mealy  ”  property  being, 
as  I  have  found  by  experiment,  proportional  to  the  starch 
content.  I  should  expect  that  farm  manures  would  tend 
to  increase  the  water  content  of  the  soil,  and  so  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  might  reduce  the  starch  content  of  the  tubers. 

FROM  HENRY  STEWART. 

Potatoes  vary  considerably  in  quality  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  The  tubers  grown  upon 
gravelly  or  sandy  soils  contain  more  starch  and  less  water 
than  those  grown  on  clay  soil  which  is  apt  to  be  wetter  and 
colder.  A  peaty  soil,  that  is,  a  swamp  after  it  has  been 
drained,  produces  the  very  best  kind  of  potatoes, — dry, 
mealy,  and  containing  a  maximum  yield  of  starch,  which  is 
18  to  25  per  cent.  Wet  soil  produces  watery,  “  soggy  ” 
potatoes  containing  sometimes  as  low  as  nine  to  11  percent, 
of  starch,  and  consequently  possessing  only  half  the 
feeding  value  of  the  best  kind.  The  more  Btarch  in  the 
potatoes  the  more  mealy  they  cook.  The  starch  in  the 
potato  exists  in  granules  of  a  shape  much  like  that  of  a 
clam  shell  with  concentric  lines  upon  it ;  and  these  are 
crowded  together  in  the  cells  which  are  irregularly  hexa¬ 
gonal  in  form  and  contain  fluid,  or  sap,  in  which  the 
granules  float  ;  when  the  potato  is  of  good  quality  the 
starch  granules  fill  the  cells,  but  otherwise  they  appear 
quite  loosely  in  the  watery  fluid.  When  a  potato  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  heat  the  starch  granules  burst,  just  as  pop-corn 
does,  but  form  a  dry  fine  meal,  which  in  the  best  potatoes 
scarcely  holds  together,  because  they  rupture  the  cell  walls 
by  their  expansion ;  and  when  broken  up  with  a  fork 
it  makes  a  very  light  floury  mass.  In  inferior  potatoes 
there  is  too  much  water  and  too  little  starch  to  make  this 
dry  meal,  but  instead  of  it  there  is  a  soft,  sticky,  pulpy 
mass  which  has  a  poor  flavor,  due  to  the  crude  undigested 
matter  in  the  sap.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  soil,  or 
rather  to  the  excess  of  water  in  the  soil. 

Again  the  quality  of  potatoes  is  affected  by  the  kind  of 
plant  food  used  for  the  crop.  Manure,  especially  when  it 
is  fresh,  requires  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the 
nutriment  required  by  the  plants,  and  this  water  makes 
a  weak  sap,  which  tends  to  form  in  the  tuber  a  few  starch 
cells  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  sap,  making  watery 
potatoes  deficient  in  starch,  unless  the  season  should  be 
dry,  wheu  the  potatoes  will  be  of  better  quality,  but  in¬ 
ferior  in  yield  because  of  the  deficiency  of  nutriment  for 
the  crop  on  account  of  the  small  supply  of  water  and  the 
insoluble  character  of  the  manure.  But  fertilizers  and 
well  decomposed  manure  are  extremely  soluble,  and  a  min¬ 
imum  quantity  of  water  is  able  to  dissolve  all  the  plant 
food  required  for  a  large  yield  ;  thus  a  maximum  quantity 
of  starch  is  stored  in  the  cells  in  a  minimum  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  abundance  of  nutriment  produces  a  large 
crop.  This  is  the  reason  why  fertilizers,  or  old  decayed 
manure  from  a  previously  manured  crop,  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  and  the  largest  quantity  of  starch  with  the 
least  quantity  of  water,  and  hence  the  best  quality  of 
tubers.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  fungus  which  produces 
the  so-called  potato  rot  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  abun¬ 
dant  moisture,  a  wet  soil,  and  fresh  manure  which  requires 
much  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  which  makes  very  watery 
sap,  both  tend  to  favor  this  growth  and  encourage  this 
disease.  To  sum  up  :  the  largest  yield  and  the  best  quality 
of  potatoes  are  secured  on  light,  well-drained,  warm  soils 
containing  much  thoroughly  decomposed  or  mineralized 
plant  food,  or  with  soluble  fertilizers  ;  while  the  smallest 
yield  and  the  worst  quality  are  grown  on  heavy,  wet,  cold 
soils,  which  are  deficient  in  suitable  plant  food,  or  upon 
land  which  is  fertilized  by  fresh  barn  manure. 


HEAVE-PROOF  CLOVER. 

Yesterday  upon  looking  over  a  field  of  clover  which 
was  badly  heaved  out  by  the  past  open  winter,  an  occa¬ 
sional  plant  was  seen,  even  in  the  worst  heaved  spots, 
which  had  not  been  lifted  from  its  place  and  which  re¬ 
mained  green  and  thrifty.  Examination  showed  these  to 
be  either  one-year-old  plants  which  had  not  yet  formed 
fully  developed  tap-roots,  or  else  plants  whose  tap-roots 
had  been  eaten  off  by  some  insect  or  burrowing  animal, 
and  which  had  formed  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Further  examination  of  the  plants 
which  were  heaved  out  showed  clearly  that  those  with  the 
best-developed  tap-roots  were  heaved  the  most,  some  of 
them  standing  with  the  crowns  six  Inches  above  the  ground 
and  others  being  thrown  out  entirely. 

Now,  for  clay  soils  in  which  clover  is  liable  to  heave  out, 
the  question  arises,  are  we  paying  too  dearly  for  the  tap¬ 
root?  Would  it  be  worth  while  to  try  to  produce  a  clover 
in  which  the  tap-root  is  less  developed?  Something  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  without  question  if  it  is  sufficiently 
desirable.  Probably  cultivation  for  a  few  generations 
on  rich,  heavy,  damp  soil  would  diminish  the  tendency  to 
tap-root,  as  it  does  in  the  parsnip  and  some  other  tap- 
rooted  plants.  The  selection  of  seed  from  individual 
plants  which  have  resisted  heaving  in  badly  heaved  spots 
would  accomplish  the  result  more  rapidly,  but  would  be  a 
costly  process.  Natural  selection  has  little  chance  to 
operate  in  this  direction,  for  scattering  plants  which  re¬ 
main  in  fields  which  are  badly  winter  killed,  are  not  likely 
to  have  their  seed  saved  in  ordinary  practice. 

Probably  for  general  cultivation  the  advantages  of  a 
tap-root  in  drawing  fertility  and  moisture  from  the  sub¬ 
soil  will  always  out-w'eigli  the  loss  from  heaving,  but  for 
persons  who  have  soils  in  which  clover  heaves  badly,  it 
may  prove  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
tap-root  by  using  seed  grown  for  a  series  of  years  on  a 
damp,  heavy  soil  rather  than  that  grown  on  soil  which  is 
light  and  sandy.  PROF.  A.  A.  crozier, 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking;  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  Is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  qu4y-tiona  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper. 

Genesis  of  Worms,  Slugs  and  Snails. 

A.  T>.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. — How  do  angle  or  fish  worms 
breed  in  the  ground  ?  Are  they  transformed  into  flies  or 
beetles  ?  How  can  slugs  and  snails  be  got  rid  of  ?  Last 
season  they  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  my  celery  by  getting 
in  among  the  stalks  and  eating  the  bark  from  the  inside 
of  the  heads  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  market. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Angle  or  fish  worms,  slugs  and  snails  are  not  like  insects 
in  their  development.  In  case  of  insects  like  beetles, 
moths  and  flies,  the  mature  insect  lays  the  eggs.  These 
hatch  and  the  larvae  are  entirely  different  from  the 
parents.  These  larvm  eat  voraciously,  attain  their  growth 
and  then  change  into  pupa)  or  chrysalids.  Now  they  are 
quiet,  eat  nothing  and  soon  come  forth  again  as  mature 
insects,  the  females  among  which  are  ready  to  lay  eggs. 
The  larv®  are  worm-like  and  are  called  grubs,  caterpillars, 
maggots,  etc.  The  pupa  looks  more  like  the  mature  in¬ 
sect,  though  its  appendages— legs,  wings,  etc.— are  bound 
down  by  a  membrane.  The  mature  insect  usually  has 
wings  and  long  legs.  The  fact  that  insects  are  so  different 
in  the  different  stages,  leads  us  to  say  that  they  go  through 
transformations. 

Now  snails,  slugs  and  worms — by  worms  I  mean  forms 
like  angle  worms,  and  leeches,  not  larvm,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  called  worms— go  through  no  transformations. 
The  mature  snail,  slug — a  slug  is  much  like  a  snail  except 
that  it  has  uo  shell — or  worm  lays  its  eggs.  These  soon 
hatch  into  other  snails,  slugs  and  worms,  which  look  like 
the  parent.  As  the  chicken  is  at  once  recognized  as  a  baby 
fowl,  so  these  are  at  once  identified  as  immature  snails, 
slugs  or  worms.  Slugs,  snails  and  angle-worms  are  all 
hermaphrodites  ;  that  is,  each  individual,  like  many  plants, 
is  both  male  and  female  at  the  same  time.  Yet  snails, 
slugs  and  angle  worms  must  mate,  as  the  male  and  female 
organs  of  the  same  snail  do  not  develop  at  the  same  time. 
We  find  the  same  true  in  the  case  of  many  flowers,  where 
the  stamens  and  pistils  do  not  ripen  at  the  same  time  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  cross-fertilization.  As  I  have  never 
known  slugs  or  snails  to  do  any  considerable  harm  or 
damage  in  this  country,  I  have  had  no  experience  in  fight¬ 
ing  them.  In  my  reading  I  have  not  noted  any  complaint ; 
yet  slugs  are  considered  a  serious  pest  in  England  and  also 
in  Continental  Europe,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they 
should  acquire  similar  habits  here.  It  is  also  easy  to 
understand  why  they  attack  and  destroy  celery.  This  crop 
is  grown  on  damp  soil,  just  the  place  in  which  snails  and 
slugs  delight.  Each  year  I  have  occasion  to  secure  slugs 
and  snails  for  my  class.  I  rarely  have  any  difficulty  in 
finding  them.  I  go  to  the  forests  and  turn  over  some  log, 
and  from  the  damp  earth  I  quickly  supply  my  need.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  damD  climate  of  England  explains 
the  annoyance  from  slugs  there.  It  is  also  not  unlikely 
that  the  excessively  wet  season  of  1889  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  East  explains  the  raid  last  year.  If  this  supposition 
be  correct,  then  quite  likely  Mr.  D.  will  have  no  trouble 
with  these  Dests  this  season.  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
the  nuisances  will  be  far  less  annoying  the  coming  summer. 
In  England  frequent  and  loud  complaints  have  been 
made  of  slugs  and  their  attacks  on  various  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  Curtis,  in  his  Farm  Insects,  speaks  of  trapping 
slugs  by  the  use  of  cabbage  leaves,  or  slices  of  turnips,  and 
destroying  them.  He  says  wood  ashes,  or  charcoal  dust, 
soot  and  lime,  or  even  salt — four  Or  fiv*-  bushels — are  all 
remedies  of  more  or  less  value.  While  I  should  not  feel 
warranted  in  doubting  such  high  authority  without  trying 
these  several  remedies,  I  am  still  led  to  wonder  if  these 
remedies  are  valuable.  I  have  rarely  used  these  substances 
on  insects  with  any  satisfaction.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  slugs  are  slimy  or  covered  with  a  mucous 
secretion  ;  hence  it  is  possible  that  lime  or  ashes  actually 
thrown  on  them  might  seriously  annoy  or  even  destroy 
them.  I  should  expect  the  kerosene  emulsion  would  be 
sure  death  to  them  if  thrown  on  them.  In  Bulletin  No.58 
I  have  described  this  and  our  other  valuable  insecticides, 
and  I  have  told  when  and  where  each  is  to  be  used.  This 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon  application  to  Secretary  H. 
G.  Reynolds,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

Mortality  Among  Sheep. 

“ Kerby ,”  Cheshire  County,  N.  H. — A  four-year-old  ewe 
lambed  on  February  7  and  did  well  until  March  1,  when 
she  'ost  appetite  and  her  eyes  looked  opaque  and  appeared 
almost  blind  at  times.  Both  she  and  the  lamb  drooped 
and  lost  flesh  rapidly.  Two  years  ago  she  exhibited  similar 
symptoms.  Thinking  she  might  have  worms.  I  gave  her 
doses  of  one  dram  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  half  an  ounce  of 
salt  on  alternate  days.  She  straightway  began  to  gain, 
and  nlthough  she  lost  her  lamb,  from  being  one  of  the 
thinnest  and  most  forlorn-looking  sheep  I  ever  saw  she 
became  as  plump  and  handsome  as  any  in  the  flock.  I  gave 
the  same  treatment  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  appeared  this 
year,  without  any  effect.  She  died  on  March  12,  and  the 
lamb  followed  a  few  days  later.  An  examination  failed  to 
find  any  traces  of  worms  or  anything  else  abnormal.  I 
have  lost  several  other  ewes  from  some  disease  having 
similar  symptoms  in  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  the 
pure  bred  aud  best  that  always  die.  My  ewes  have  been 
rather  closely  confined  since  the  lambs  came  in  January, 
but  the  fold  is  light,  dry  aud  well  ventilated.  They  have 


had  fine  Timothy  and  clover  hay  and  oat-hay — all  of  the  best 
quality — and  pure  water,  salt,  sulphur,  etc.  For  grain, 
since  Christmas  they  have  had  oats,  bran,  oil-meal  and 
corn  meal— since  lambing,  onequarteach  daily  of  the  above 
mixed.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to  confinement  and 
exclusive  feeding  on  dry  feed,  causing  overloading  of  the 
paunch  and  indigestion.  The  liberal  grain  ration  may  be 
the  cause  in  part,  or  the  sheep  are  rather  overfed.  Try 
reducing  the  feed,  especially  the  grain,  for  the  breeding 
ewes,  and,  if  possible,  give  them  more  exercise.  When 
first  attacked  give  as  a  drench  in  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of 
water,  two  ounces  each  of  Epsom  salts  and  common  salt 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  ginger.  Follow  with  a  more 
laxative  diet — roots  or  scalded  bran  or  oats.  Give  one 
tea- spoon fu*  of  the  following  powders  in  the  feed  night 
and  morning:  Powdered  gentian  and  ginger  each  four 
ounces;  sulphate  of  soda,  eight  ounces;  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  ounce :  mix. 

Soil  and  Fertilizers  for  Strawberries. 

H.  E.  13.,  Woodstock,  Va. — I  have  a  plot  of  strawberries, 
now  one  year  old,  to  which  I  applied  a  top-dressing  of  fine 
barnyard  manure  last  fall.  What  cultivation  should  be 
given  this  spring  and  what  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer 
should  I  use  ?  How  should  it  be  applied  ?  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  I  have  a  piece  of  flint  ground  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  which  was  under  potatoes,  and  to  which  I  applied  about 
eight  or  10  tons  of  coarse  barnyard  manure.  What  will 
be  the  best  way  to  prepare  it  for  strawberries  this  spring  ? 
Will  it  pay  to  subsoil  it  ?  Are.  hen  manure  and  ashes  good 
for  strawberries,  and  if  so,  how  should  they  be 
applied  ? 

ANS. — If  all  needed  cultivation  was  given  ap  to  the  time 
the  manure  was  applied  no  further  cultivation  will  be 
needed  till  the  fruit  is  gathered  unless  the  ground  between 
the  rows  is  foul ;  if  so,  running  a  cultivator  through  is 
justifiable ;  but  in  the  rows  all  weeds  should  be  removed  by 
hand.  The  manure  if  applied  sufficiently  thick,  will  act  as 
a  mulch  to  keep  the  berries  clean.  If  cultivated,  the  raw 
surface  should  be  mulched  for  the  same  purpose.  A  good 
dressing  of  Peruvian  guano  or  some  of  the  special  brands 
of  commercial  fertilizers  with  a  large  per  cent,  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  soluble  forms,  would  be 
beneficial  if  applied  early,  before  growth  has  commenced ; 
otherwise  they  should  be  applied  when  the  foliage  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  be  swept  off  the  leaves  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  injury  ;  a  good  application  of  wood  ashes  would  be 
preferable  to  anything  else.  The  manure  should  be  worked 
into  the  soil  by  the  best  means  at  command.  Subsoiling 
will  benefit  any  stiff,  hard  soil  and  will  generally  pay  as 
well  as  any  farm  work.  Hen  manure  is  a  most  valuable 
fertilizer  for  almost  any  crop.  Ashes  are  particularly  good 
for  strawberries,  but  they  should  be  used  separately.  The 
quantity  of  either  per  acre  will  depend  on  circumstances — 
you  will  not  be  likely  to  overdo  the  matter.  Fifty  Dushels 
would  give  one  quart  to  about  27  square  feet.  This  esti¬ 
mate  will  serve  as  a  guide  and  possibly  prevent  an  overdose 
if  such  a  contingency  is  likely  to  happen. 

Eversion  of  the  Womb  In  Cows. 

H.  St,  Woodlaum,  Pa. — My  cow  dropped  a  calf,  and  all 
seemed  well,  but  two  hours  later  I  found  her  lying  down 
with  a  large  organ  which  I  suppose  was  the  womb  pro¬ 
truding  from  her  and  turned  inside  out.  She  died  an  hour 
later.  On  examination  the  organ  was  found  to  be  full  of 
blood.  What  caused  the  trouble  and  what  could  have 
been  done  for  her? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Eversion  of  the  womb  quite  frequently  follows  a  diffi¬ 
cult  parturition  or  too  much  force  used  in  the  removal  of 
the  afterbirth.  General  weakness  from  any  cause  ;  a  too 
laxative  diet ;  close,  unhealthy  stables ;  or  standing  in  a 
stall  in  which  there  is  too  great  a  sloping  of  the  floor  back¬ 
ward,  which  throws  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  organs 
against  the  womb  crowding  it  into  the  pelvis,  all  predis¬ 
pose  to  the  eversion.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  carefully 
wash  the  organ  with  tepid  water,  to  wtich  a  lit  ole  carbolic 
acid  has  been  added,  return  it  with  gentle  pressure  and  re¬ 
tain  it  in  position  with  two  or  three  stitches  through  the 
vulva  (the  stitches  to  be  removed  in  two  or  three  days,  or 
as  soon  as  the  womb  will  remain  in  position)  or  with  a 
twisted  rope  truss  or  other  open  bandage,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  urine,  applied  across  the  vulva  and  held  in 
position  by  two  ropes  carried  forward  between  the  thighs 
aud  two  others  along  the  back,  and  all  tied  to  a  collar 
around  the  neck.  Place  the  animal  on  a  floor  which 
slopes  well  forward.  In  this  case  the  eversion  of  the  womb 
was  apparently  complicated  by  flooding  or  hemorrhage 
which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  cow  would 
not  have  died  so  quickly  from  simple  eversion.  Compli¬ 
cated,  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  treated  only  by  a  competent  veterinarian  at  hand. 

Hand-Feeding  a  Young  Colt. 

S.  V.,  Hartford,  Conn. — How  should  I  feed  a  youug  foal 
whose  dam  gives  hardly  any  milk  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  milk  of  the  mare,  nothing  is 
better  for  the  young  foal  than  the  milk  of  the  cow.  Fresh 
cow’s  milk  should  be  given,  and  during  the  first  week  or 
two  it  is  well  to  add  a  little  sugar,  because  the  milk  of  the 
mare  is  sweeter  than  that  of  the  cow.  But  after  the  colt 
becomes  quite  accustomed  to  the  cow’s  milk  the  sugar 
may  be  gradually  left  out.  One-half  to  one  pint,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  colt,  given  at  least  five  or  six  times 
daily,  is  about  the  quantity  needed  for  the  first  few  days. 
As  the  colt  grows  older  the  quantity  should  bs  increased, 
aud  the  number  of  feeds  daily  may  be  diminished  to  four 
at  five  or  six  weeks  of  age.  When  the  colt  is  six  to  eight 
weeks  old  skimmed  sweet  milk  may  be  given  instead  of 


the  fresh  milk.  Cow’s  milk  being  richer  in  fats  than  the 
milk  of  the  mare,  some  breeders  give  skimmed  milk  al¬ 
most  from  the  outset ;  but  the  fresh  milk  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  during  the  first  few  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  colt 
is  old  enough  to  eat,  a  small  grain  ration  should  be  added. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and  oats  with  one- 
sixth  to  one  eighth  part  of  oil-meal  added,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ration  for  this  purpose.  Begin  by  feeding  a  hand¬ 
ful  three  or  four  times  daily  and  gradually  increase  to  one 
pint  three  times  daily. 

Fertilizer  for  Grass. 

S.  W.  0.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.— What  is  the  best  fertili¬ 
zer  to  use  on  an  acre  of  sandy  loam  on  which  I  wish  to  get 
a  quick  growth  of  grass  for  use  as  a  tennis  ground,  also 
the  best  mixture  of  grass  seed  for  that  purpose  ?  How  does 
castor  pomace,  sold  by  H.  J.  Baker  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
compare  with  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  top-dressing  ?  Will 
it  show  immediate  results  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  for  quick  results  would  use  a  fertili¬ 
zer  made  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  burnt  bone  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  Such  a  fertilizer  should  give  4.50  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  per 
cent,  of  potash.  Not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds 
per  acre  should  be  sown  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  an  equal  weight  of  soil  so  as 
to  insure  a  more  even  distribution.  Castor  pomace 
contains  about  five  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  two  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  one  per  cent,  of  potash.  This  would 
make  it  worth,  say,  $18  per  ton.  Cotton  seed  meal  contains 
about  seven  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  two  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  two  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  or  about  $25  per  ton. 
Neither  the  castor  pomace  nor  the  cotton  seed  meal  is  as 
soluble  as  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Both  are  slower  in  their 
action  than  the  nitrogen  of  blood. 

The  Canfield  Apple. 

M.  W.  T.,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y. — 1.  In  the  Rural  of  March 
16, 1889,  page  181,  under  “  What  Others  Say,”  Dr.  Ward  says 
that  he  deems  the  Canfield  the  very  best  long-keeping 
sweet  apple.  Is  it  hardy?  Of  whom  can  it  be  bought  ?  2. 
What  kind  of  an  apple  is  the  Carlough  Sweet  Apple  spoken 
of  on  the  same  page  ?  Will  it  thrive  where  we  have  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Russian  fruits  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Canfield  Apple  is  an  old, very  hardy  variety 
in  New  Jersey,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  its  hardiness  in 
Northern  New  York.  It  is  doubtful  if  trees  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed.  The  safest  way  would  be  to  get  some  cions  and  graft 
them  in  trees  already  growing  ;  almost  any  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  farmer  could  furnish  cions.  2.  We  do  not  know  the 
Carlough  Sweet  Apple. 

“  Sand”  or  “  Niter”  In  Maple  Sugar? 

V.  W.  H.,  Rodman,  N.  Y. — How  can  the  “sand”  or 
lime  be  taken  out  of  maple  sugar  ? 

Ans. — The  “sand,”  or  “niter,”  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
found  in  maple  sugar  is  chemically  a  malate  ot  lime, 
formed  by  the  chemical  union  of  the  malic  acid  of  the  tree 
with  the  lime  of  the  soil  water  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
the  trees.  Concentration  by  boiling  throws  this  down,  as 
a  gritty  precipitate.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
boil  down  to  a  thin  sirup,  which  is  run  into  a  settling  tub. 
When  the  malate  settles  out,  the  sirup  is  strained  through 
flannel,  and  boiled  down  into  merchantable  sirup  or  sugar. 
Suear  orchards  on  limestone  soils  give  more  of  this  im¬ 
purity  than  others;  but  it  is  present  in  all. 

Some  Raspberries. 

J.  E.  R.,  Muskegon,  Mich. — What  is  the  best  black  cap 
raspberry?  The  Gregg  “kills  back”  hereabouts.  Is  the 
Hilbom  for  size  and  hardiness  more  profitable  than  the 
Nemaha  ?  What  is  the  most  profitable  early  red  variety  ? 

Ans. — Weiegard  the  Hilborn  as  one  of  the  best  black¬ 
caps.  The  Gregg  is  not  a  hardy  variety  and  is  of  low 
quality.  But  little  more  can  be  said  of  the  Nemaha.  The 
Hansell  is  very  early — probably  the  earliest  red— but  it  is 
not  a  thrifty  grower  in  many  places.  Berries  medium  in 
size,  firm  and  of  fair  flavor.  The  Marlboro  is  early  and  of 
good  quality.  This,  too,  needs  good  soil  and  care. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  J.  M.,  Shelbyville,  III. — The  potatoes  sent  out  by 
the  R.  N.-Y.  iu  1888  were  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

M.  W.  T.,  W.  Leyden,  N.  Y.— When  wool  costs  eight 
cents  for  carding  and  sells  for  50  cents  per  pound  after¬ 
ward,  what  should  it  be  worth  unwashed  ? 

Ans. — Deducting  the  cost  of  the  carding,  the  value  of  the 
washed  wool  is  left  at  42  cents.  As  unwashed  brings  one- 
third  less  than  washed  it  would  be  worth  28  cents  per 
pound. 

L.  M.  \V.,  Covesville,  Fa.— When  should  peanuts  be 
planted  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  moles  and  rats 
from  eating  them  ? 

Ans. — Just  so  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and 
danger  of  frosts  no  longer  exists.  We  do  not  think  that 
moles  ever  touch  the  nuts.  They  do  injury  simply  by  run¬ 
ning  under  the  plants.  Poison  of  some  kind  is  the  only 
remedy  against  the  rats. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  have  been  told  that  the  stone 
crushers  recommended  for  use  by  townships  will  not  work 
well  on  the  smooth,  round  stones  found  on  our  farms.  It 
is  said  that  such  stones  will  sometimes  fly  out  with 
tremendous  force.  How  is  it  ? 

ANS. — These  crushers  seem  to  be  designed  for  work  on 
rough  stones  or  pieces  of  rock.  The  makers  of  such 
crushers  claim  that  they  will  haudle  all  sorts  of  stones, 
but  engineers  tell  us  that  the  jaws  of  the  crusher  will 
sometimes  slip  on  the  smooth  sides  of  a  stone,  in  which 
event  it  will  fly.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  used  these  crushers. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

“The  Sap  of  Trees.” 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale.  III.— I  note  the  R. 
N.-Y.’s  answer  to  my  question  on  page  184. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  clear. 
First  as  to  the  maple,  Box  Elder,  etc., 
the  sap  flows  in  immense  quantities  before 
the  leaves  unfold — in  fact,  before  the  buds 
swell,  and  on  the  disappearance  of  frost  in 
the  ground  this  flow  ceases.  The  ground 
commences  to  thaw,  the  sap  starts ;  when 
fully  thawed  out  the  flow  ceases.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  (not  the  roots)  freezes 
again  and  when  the  thaw  commences,  then 
the  sap  flows  again,  only  to  stop  as  before, 
and  this  is  repeated  through  all  the  late 
winter  and  spring  months.  This  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  tree, 
as  it  should,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  need  as 
much  food  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
frost  as  before.  I  understand  an  evapora¬ 
tion  is  going  on  from  the  limbs  all  through 
the  winter,  and  that  the  loss  due  to  this  is 
partly  replaced  by  the  roots  that  have  pen¬ 
etrated  below  the  frost  line.  No  doubt  if 
the  ground  is  frozen  deeply  and  the  tree  is 
small,  the  tree  shrinks — loses  in  weight — 
but  the  economy  of  this  fitful  flow  I  do  not 
comprehend.  The  grape  is  another  in¬ 
stance,  but  is  not  so  spasmodic  in  its  work¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the 
amount  of  water  that  ascends  in  a  vine 
could  be  discharged  through  the  cane  itself 
by  evaporation,  and  I  have  wondered  if  the 
sap  that  arose  through  the  pumping  cells 
was  not  immediately  conveyed  back  again 
by  other  pores  in  somewhat  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  blood  circulates  in  animals.  Some 
grape  men  hold  that  pruning  when  the 
vine  “bleeds”  does  not  injure  it.  This 
may  be  so,  but  such  pruning  certainly 
is  not  as  fatal  as  one  would  suppose.  Well, 
of  what  use  is  this  flow  ?  Is  it  a  purging  P 
Where  does  the  sap  go  ? 

In  its  answer  the  R.  N.-Y.  says  that  the 
sweet  of  maple  sap  comes  from  sugar  al¬ 
ready  deposited  in  the  tree.  T  had  supposed 
it  was  drawn  by  the  roots  from  the  soil  by 
the  “selection”  the  Rural  mentions.  If 
the  Rural  is  right,  should  there  not  be 
more  sugar  in  a  given  quantity  of  sap  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  than  from  the 
game  amount  taken  from  the  base  ?  To  an 
unscientific  observer  the  sugar  seems  all  to 
come  from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

R.  N.-Y. — Undoubtedly  the  sap  flows  from 
many  species  of  trees  and  woody  vines  be¬ 
fore  the  leaves  unfold,  but  this  is  no  proof 
that  it  flows  in  the  unwounded  tree.  The 
expulsion  of  the  sap  from  the  fresh  wounds 
of  trees  whose  sap  is  watery,  like  the 
maple,  birch,  etc.,  is  a  different  matter,  and 
differently  controlled  from  the  natural 
movements  of  the  sap.  Every  one  familiar 
with  maple  sugar-making  knows  that  the 
trees,  after  tapping,  do  not  run  continu¬ 
ously.  Often  not  a  drop  flows  for  several 
days,  and  then,  on  a  change  of  tempeia- 
ture,  there  is  a  “  good  run,”  which  will  be 
promptly  checked  by  another  change. 
Warmth  causes  the  sap  to  flow,  and  cold 
checks  it.  The  causes  of  this  are  not  vital, 
but  mechanical.  The  warm  day  causes  the 
air,  which  is  always  mingled  with  the  sap, 
to  expand,  and  this  forces  out  the  sap.  As 
night  comes  on,  the  flow  is  arrested,  and 
on  a  cold  day  stopped,  so  that  there  is 
sometimes  actually  a  draft  into  the  tree. 
As  Prof.  Johnson  says,  [How  Crops  Grow, 
New  Ed.  p.  370.]  “A  maple  in  early 
March,  without  foliage,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  its  sap  in  motion.  The  juices 
must  be  nearly  or  absolutely  at  rest,  and 
when  sap  runs  copiously  from  an  orifice 
made  in  its  trunk,  it  is  simply  because  the 
tissues  are  charged  with  water  under  pres¬ 
sure.”  But,  as  Prof.  Johnson  further 
says:  “Sap  does  move  in  the  plant  when 
evaporation  of  water  goes  on  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  foliage,  and  this  always  happens 
when  the  air  is  not  saturated  with  vapor. 
The  water  that  thus  evaporates  from  the 
leaves  is  supplied  by  the  soil,  and  entering 
the  roots  more  or  less  rapidly  streams  up¬ 
ward  through  the  stem,  as  long  as  a  waste 
is  to  be  supplied.” 

The  case  of  the  grape  vine  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  maple.  The  flow 
from  the  cut  vine  is  almost  pure  water, 
coming  directly  from  the  roots.  The  vine 
will  not  “  bleed  ”  at  all  at  the  time  the 
maple  may  [be  in  full  flow.  It  has  but  a 
little  sap  stored  in  its  canes,  and  the  bleed¬ 
ing  is  consequently  a  flow  of  soil  water 
through  the  plant.  As  the  vine  loses  but  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  substance,  this  flow  is  not  notice¬ 
ably  injurious.  Of  course,  the  roots  of  the 
maple  are  the  sole  source  of  water  to  the  tree, 
and  tapping  the  tree  may  slightly  tend  to 
start  them  into  activity.  But  if  this  is  true 
to  any  extent  it  must  be  small,  otherwise  the 
tree  would  run  in  cold  weather.  We  recom¬ 
mend  to  every  r  ader  a  careful  "study  of 


How  Crops  Grow.  All  that  is  known  on 
the  subject  is  clearly  yet  compactly  stated 
in  its  pages,  by  an  authority  than  whom 
there  is  none  better. 

Mr.  Terry’s  Criticism. 

E.  S.  Goff,  Experiment  Station,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis. — Referring  to  Mr.  Terry’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  bulletin  No.  22,  it  seems  well 
to  add  that  it  was  neither  claimed  nor  sup¬ 
posed  that  38  inches  apart  is  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance  to  plant  small  cuttings  of  potatoes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  experiment,  which 
was  only  in  part  reported  in  the  bulletin, 
was  designed  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  show  the  opposite  to  be  true.  Some 
extensive  potato  growers  in  central  Wis¬ 
consin  make  a  practice  of  planting  two-eye 
cuttings  in  hills  three  to  3%  feet  apart  both 
ways,  and  a  few,  I  believe,  use  single  eyes 
in  the  same  way.  I  suspected  that  by 
doubling  the  amount  of  seed  used,  and 
planting  at  half  the  distance  apart  in  drills, 
the  increased  yield  would  much  more  than 
compensate  for  the  increased  cost  of  culti¬ 
vation.  The  experiment  compared  one  cut¬ 
ting  or  tuber  in  a  hill  38  inches  apart,  two 
in  a  hill  at  the  same  distance  and  one  in  a 
place  at  half  the  distance.  It  was  carried 
out  precisely  as  designed,  but  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  yields  did  not  exceed  the  ordin¬ 
ary  limits  of  error,  and  as  the  season  was  a 
remarkably  dry  one  it  was  thought  best  to 
postpone  the  report  until  the  experiment 
could  be  repeated. 

Where  a  single  tuber  or  cutting  was 
placed  in  a  hill,  however,  it  was  believed 
that  this  was  sufficiently  remote  from  its 
neighbors,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
seedings,  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  hence  the  results  were  offered  at 
their  worth.  One  fact  was  brought  out 
more  clearly  than  L  had  ever  seen  it  appear 
before,  viz.,  that  in  a  dry  season,  heavy 
seeding,  while  it  does  not  decrease  the 
yield  of  merchantable  potatoes,  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  yield  of  small  ones. 
The  mixture  of  the  seed  referred  to  could 
hardly  have  affected  the  results,  for  it  was 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  plots,  as 
clearly  appeared  by  the  dying  of  the  tops. 
As  in  our  past  experience,  the  yields  of  ad¬ 
joining  rows  planted  with  the  same  va¬ 
riety,  and  treated  precisely  alike  have 
sometimes  shown  a  difference  of  more  than 
20  per  cent.,  the  presence  of  a  few  hills  of 
a  foreign  variety  distributed  evenly 
throughout  the  planting  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  rejecting  the  whole. 

Mr.  Terry  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact,  clearly  mentioned  in  the  bulletin, 
that  there  were  ten  duplicates  of  every  row 
in  the  experiment.  The  trial  extended 
over  120  rows,  each  50  feet  long,  though  the 
part  reported  included  but  40  of  these. 
The  objection  to  spreading  experiments 
over  a  large  amount  of  ground,  is  that  the 
inequalities  of  soil  thus  encountered  will 
tend  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
results,  and,  second,  the  difficulty  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  is 
such  that  the  different  parts  of  the  plant¬ 
ing  can  hardly  receive  the  same  treatment. 
It  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  plant 
four  experimental  acres  of  potatoes  in  one 
day.  It  would  be  difficult  for  one  person 
to  attend  to  the  weighing  and  supervise 
the  assorting  of  so  large  a  crop.  The 
chances  of  error  would  be  multiplied. 
Many  experiments  are  conducted  on  too 
small  a  scale,  and  undue  importance  is 
often  given  to  the  results  of  such  experi¬ 
ments.  There  is,  however,  a  golden  mean 
which  we  endeavor  to  employ. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery. 

J.  H.  S.,  Shreveport,  La.— In  the  R. 
N.-Y.  for  March  22  the  question  is  asked  : 
“  What  is  the  matter  with  Louisiana?  If 
reports  are  true,  she  is  thinking  seriously 
of  selling  herself  for  25  years  more  to  the 
lottery  which  has  so  long  disgraced  her.” 
As  a  citizen  and  public  man  I  will  answer 
this  question  by  citing  a  parallel  case. 
What  endangers  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Pelican  State  ?  Is  it  the  accumulation  of 
water  that  falls  on  Louisiana  soil  ?  No. 
The  floods  of  r19  States  are  pouring  their 
mighty  waters  towards  Louisiana.  Just  so 
with  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  :  the 
gambling  spirit  of  the  nation  is  concentrated 
here.  The  lack  of  public  conscience  on  the 
subject  of  gambling  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  will  do  more  to  fasten 
this  giant  evil  on  the  people  of  Louisiana 
than  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  State.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tickets 
are  sold  outside  of  Louisiana. 

More  tickets  are  sold  in  New  York  City 
than  in  our  entire  State.  Let  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  country  cease  its  patronage  of 
this  monopoly  and  the  people  here  will 
crush  it  with  [[ease.  Z.But  when  New  York 


and  California  pour  in  a  golden  stream, 
which  is  nearly  all  profit, there  comes  a  cor¬ 
ruption  fund  more  powerful  than  the  New 
York  Capitol  appropriations  and  municipal 
government  expenditures,  which  have 
proved  strong  enough  to  corrupt  the  leg¬ 
islature  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  chief  city  and  disgrace  the 
State  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  Lottery  has  disgraced  our  State. 
Again,  I  find  New  York  when  hard  pressed 
for  funds  for  its  schools  in  April  1801 
passed  a  law  authorizing  four  successive 
lotteries  of  $25,000  each  for  its  literature 
fund.  Stop  waters  from  coming  from  the 
East  and  West  and  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
an  overflow :  we  will  take  care  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  Stop  the  flow  of  the 
millions  of  gamblers’  money  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  we  will  crush  out 
the  lottery ;  but  if  it  will  come  and  we  go 
down  in  the  battle  to  save  our  fair  State 
from  infamy,  remember  that  the  people  of 
your  city  are  more  responsible  than  we,  for 
they  give  the  sinews  of  war  to  the  monster. 

Shall  We  Grow  or  Buy  Fruits. 

E.  S.  Goff,  Madison,  Wis.— This  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Mr.  Green,  in  the  article 
“  Fruits  for  the  Home”  recalls  an  incident 
that  brought  the  truth  home  to  my  mind 
with  unusual  force.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
our  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society, 
a  farmer  who  chanced  to  be  present,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  so  often  maintained, 
that  he  could  better  afford  to  purchase 
than  to  raise  the  small  fruits  used  in  his 
family.  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  of  La  Crescent, 
Minn.,  responded  by  saying  that  a  farmer 
in  his  locality  is  in  the  habit  of  driving  to 
his  place  once  a  year  to  procure  a  quantity 
of  strawberries  for  his  family.  The  past 
season  he  came  as  usual,  and  being  short 
of  cash,  brought  oats,  of  which  Mr.  Harris 
happened  to  be  in  need,  to  exchange  for  the 
berries.  The  oats  were  worth  at  the  time, 
15  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  strawberries  15 
cents  per  quart,  so  that  a  bushel  of  oats 
was  required  to  purchase  a  quart  of  berries. 
The  gentleman  had  driven  10  miles  with 
his  oats,  and  returned  an  equal  distance 
with  his  berries,  the  trip  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  a  day.  Mr.  Harris  grew  100 
bushels  of  strawberries  on  an  acre,  while 
the  farmer’s  acre  produced  but  35  bushels 
of  oats.  Mr.  Harris  is  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  in  his  own  case,  he  can  better 
afford  to  sell  strawberries  and  buy  his 
oats,  than  to  sell  oats  and  buy  strawberries. 

Prohibition  and  Dogs. 

E.  P.  P.,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— I  like  two 
points  in  an  article  in  the  Rural  for  March 
29,  so  well  that  I  comment  on  them  briefly. 
Yes,  tax  the  drinker  and  let  the  trade 
alone.  But  H.  S.  H.,  has  his  hobby.  He 
would  undertake  to  prevent  the  sale  to 
minors  and  on  Sundays.  If  he  can  stop 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  on  Sunday  he  can  do 
so  oq  other  days.  Will  he  also  tell  us  how 
an  ordinary  jury  can  be  induced  to  decide 
the  question  of  what  is  drunkenness  ? 
Shall  a  man  who  cannot  stand  a  tea-spoonful 
be  sent  to  the  workhouse,  while  old  Soap- 
Fat  can  carry  a  gallon  or  two  and  walk 
straight?  The  trouble  with  prohibitory 
laws  of  all  sorts  is  in  the  juries  :  they  will 
not  decide  a  man  guilty  of  being  drunk 
unless  it  be  an  extreme  case.  When  all  the 
schemes  are  tried  you  will  find  you  have 
lost  time  by  not  falling  back  at  once  on  ed¬ 
ucation  and  moral  influence. 

About  the  dogs,  G.  W.  D.  is  right.  Four 
dogs  out  of  five  are  worthless  for  any  con¬ 
ceivable  purpose— even  for  being  loved. 
They  eat  the  equivalent  of  the  poor  man’s 
tax  many  times  over.  I  have  no  patience 
with  grumbling  farmers  who  support  from 
one  to  three  dogs  and  cannot  afford  an  agri 
cultural  paper. 

Which  Is  the  Right  Side? 

“Jehu,”  Brockport,  N.  Y.— Referring 
to  the  question  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  29th 
March  :  “  Why  do  you  sit  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cow  while  milking  ?”  I  reply,  sim¬ 
ply  and  purely  from  custom.  Is  there  not 
in  many  cases  good  reason  for  reversing 
this  custom  ?  The  larger  portion  of  the 
cow’s  milk  is  contained  in  the  hind  part  of 
the  udder.  The  right  hand  is  generally 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  hence  if  the  seat  of 
the  milker  is  on  the  left  side  the  right 
hand  is  where  it  will  find  the  most  labor  ; 
but  if  the  milker  be  left-handed  he  should 
take  the  right  side  because  his  left  hand 
will  be  the  stronger.  Should  not  the  seat 
of  the  driver  be  on  the  left  side,  and  is  it 
not  wrong  for  him  to  sit  on  the  right  side  ? 
The  answer  in  this  country  almost  univer¬ 
sally  will  be  :  “  The  right  side  is  the  right 
side,”  but  that  this  is  wrong  seems  to  me 
perfectly  clear.  I  always  sit  on  the  left 
side  when  driving  [and  feel  sure  that  I  am 


all  right  when  there.  Especially  is  this 
side  the  right  one  when  the  September  fly 
is  getting  in  her  work.  I  hold  the  reins  in 
the  left  hand  and  they  are  out  of  reach  of 
the  horse’s  tail,  whereas  if  I  sat  on  the  side 
on  which  people  commonly  sit  the  reins 
would  be,  if  in  the  left  hand,  just  where  the 
tail  could  take  a  firm  hold  of  them,  or  if  I 
held  them  in  the  right  hand,  the  whip, 
standing  in  its  socket,  would  obstruct  my 
control  of  them.  If  the  horse  became — as 
is  quite  common  in  such  cases — frightened 
and  tightened  his  grip  on  the  reins,  I  would 
be  in  great  danger  of  “getting  left,”  on 
account  of  being  on  the  right,  or  rather,  on 
•  the  wrong  side.  Further,  it  is  custom  and 
law  in  this  country  to  turn  to  the  right, 
when  meeting  teams,  and  law  and  custom 
make  this  right.  The  left  side  of  the 
vehicle  is  the  one  most  exposed  to  danger 
from  collision  and  the  driver  on  the  left 
side  is  in  the  right  position  to  see  the 
danger  and  guard  against  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  cows  on  the  R.  N.-Y.  “  An¬ 
nex  ”  farm  can  be  milked  on  either  side 
without  disturbance.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  all  cows  should  not  be  trained 
to  “  stand  ”  with  the  milker  on  either  side. 


WIDE  AWAKE  ITEMS. 

The  approved  method  of  propagating 
apple-trees  in  southern  Maine,  says  Dr. 
Hoskins,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  is  to  grow 
seedlings  in  a  nursery  up  to  four  or  five 
years,  to  select  the  most  thrifty  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  orchard,  to  set  them  out,  and 
three  or  four  years  later  top-work  them, 
by  grafting  or  budding  in  the  limbs.  This 
produces  a  tree  that  satisfies  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  region ;  and  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  is  in  vogue  in  all  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  though  low- worked  trees  are  not  much 
objected  to  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
or  Rhode  Island. 

In  northern  New  England  and  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Canada  the  case  is  again 
quite  different.  Here  experience  has  shown 
that  notone  apple-seedling  in  a  hundred, 
grown  from  seeds  of  fruit  brought  from 
lower  New  England,  will  survive  the  test 
winters.  In  these  sections  root-grafted  or 
very  low-budded  trees  have  exclusive  pre¬ 
ference,  upon  quite  as  solid  grounds  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  top-worked  trees  in  Southern 
Maine.  If  top-working  is  ever  successful 
in  the  “  Cold  North,”  it  must  be  a  double 
working— the  stocks  being  first  root-grafted 
or  low-budded  to  some  “  iron-clad”  variety 
and  then  reworked  in  the  branches  after 
thev  have  been  established  in  the  orchard. 

Mr.  Hawkins  remembers  his  friend 
Felch  not  long  ago  advocating  the  Light 
Brahma  as  the  “best  fowl  on  earth.”  Mr. 
Hawkins  has,  however,  kept  birds  of  this 
breed  for  several  years  and  compared  them 
carefully  with  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
before  the  Light  Brahmas  begin  to  lay, 
pullets  <?f  the  latter  breed  will  actually  lay 
more  than  eggs  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  raising  to  that  age.  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  lay,  on  an  average,  when  six  months 
old,  while  the  Brahmas  are  two  months 
older . 

The  reason  for  their  tardiness  in  laying 
is  not  because  they  are  Brahmas,  continues 
Mr.  Hawkins  in  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man,  but  because  they  are  too  large,  and 
require  more  time  to[develop.  If  the  Light 
Brahma  pullet  weighed  only  six  pounds  at 
maturity,  she  would  lay  as  soon  as  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  and  if  her  legs  were  free  from 
feathers,  would  bring  as  much  in  market. 
Our  Light  Brahma  breeders  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  their  10  and  12-pound  pullets,  and 
their  12  to  14-pound  cockerels,  while  if  they 
were  two-thirds  of  this  size,  they  would  be. 
much  more  profitable  and  desirable . 

Mr.  Hersey  says  that  he  has  had  some 
experience  with  poultry,  covering  a  period 
of  40  years  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  we  can 
double  the  amount  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  by 
careful  breeding  and  selection.  He  has  had 
hens  that  would  lay  100  eggs  without  bit¬ 
ting  and  it  was  his  intention  when  he  start¬ 
ed  to  get  up  a  breed  of  hens  for  laying  pur¬ 
poses  and  he  accomplished  what  he  started 
for,  but  after  he  got  them  where  he  wanted 
them,  the  fashion  changed  from  a  white  to 
a  dark-colored  egg,  so  he  was  thrown  out. 
It  does  not  pay  to  live  without  being  in  the 
fashion  so  now  he  is  turning  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fashion  and  if  he  lives  a  few 
years  he  has  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  breed  of  hens  that  are  good 
layers  of  fashionable  eggs . 
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Charles  Parry  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  spoke 
of  nut  culture  in  an  instructive  way.  If 
such  crops  were  like  silk  or  tea,  requiring 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  to  produce  them, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  nut  im¬ 
portations.  But  being  easily  grown,  need¬ 
ing  almost  no  labor,  and  selling  at  high 
prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  not  grow  at  least  her  own 
supply  of  these  nuts.  The  only  apparent 
reason  why  this  is  not  done  is  the  difficulty 
in  getting  productive  varieties  of  the 
chestnut,  and  early-maturing  varieties  of 
the  walnut.  The  latter  objection  is  over¬ 
come  in  the  Praeparturiens  Walnut.  So 
early  does  this  variety  bear  that  a  tree 
arriving  through  the  mail  bag  in  the  spring 
of  1888,  bore  nuts  in  1889,  and  now  has  sev¬ 
eral  fruit  buds  on  for  another  year,  al¬ 
though  not  four  feet  high.  The  Cluster 
and  Giant  are  also  profitable  varieties  of  the 
walnut  when  they  come  true.  But  the 
great  difficulty  of  propagating  varieties  of 
the  walnut  must  always  be  a  serious  draw¬ 
back  in  its  culture . 

Upon  the  grounds  of  William  Parry  of 
New  Jersey,  it  was  found  that  the  first  to 
open  was  Early  Surprise,  about  September 
15th.  This  nut  is  large  in  size,  running 
two  and  three  to  the  bur  ;  dark  in  color  and 
tree  productive ;  about  two  quarts  to  a 
tree  10  feet  high.  The  next  to  open  was 
Reliable,  September  20th.  This  nut  is 
large  in  size,  measuring  four  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  the  tree  is  very  productive, 
about  three  quarts  to  a  tree  10  feet  high. 
It  has  the  valuable  characteristic  of  run¬ 
ning  three  nuts  to  the  bur,  very  few  having 
two.  The  Giant  opened  September  25th. 
These  nuts  were  enormous,  measuring  six 
inches  in  circumference ;  they  run  two  nuts 
to  a  bur  and  the  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower 
and  moderately  productive.  The  above 
three  varieties  are  of  the  Japan  strain,  and 
open  earlier  than  most  of  the  American  or 
European  varieties.  They  are  not  as  fine 
in  quality  as  the  American  nuts,  as  the 
skin  when  first  gathered  has  a  bitter  taste. 
But  this  bitterness  disappears  after  keeping 
a  few  days,  or  after  cooking,  and  as  they 
come  early  and  sell  rapidly  at  40  cents  a 
quart,  they  are  extremely  profitable.  Else¬ 
where  Mr.  Parry  found  a  few  trees  of  the 
Paragon  in  bearing.  The  trees  are  excep¬ 
tionally  vigorous  and  productive,  the  nuts 
are  large(as  shown  by  illustrations  in  these 
columns)and  run  two  and  three,  andsome- 
times  more,  in  a  bur.  It  is,  he  says  a  variety 
of  great  merit . 

The  Miller  Chestnut  is  spoken  of  as 
large,  running  two  and  three  to  the  bur. 
The  tree  is  vigorous  and  productive.  Ber¬ 
tram’s  Early  is  a  remarkable  variety  ripen¬ 
ing  October  1st,  evidently  of  American 
parentage.  The  nuts  are  large,  two  or 
three  to  the  bur,  of  excellent  quality  and 
bring  from  25  to  30  cents  per  quart . 

The  Ingraham  Chestnut  is  very  large. 
The  earliest  large  chestnut  is  the  Pennel. 
ripening  in  late  September.  It  is  not  very 
productive,  but  coming  so  early  it  sells  for 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  quart . 

One  of  the  most  valuable  varieties  on  the 
list  is  the  Hanover,  ripening  October  1st, 
to  10th.  This  is  a  large  nut,  running 
mostly  two,  sometimes  three  and  some¬ 
times  only  one  to  the  bur.  It  is  of  the 
very  brighest  color  and  brings  the  very 
highest  market  price,  the  whole  crop  sell 
ing  this  year  at  40  cents  per  quart  or  $12.80 
per  bushel.  The  yield  was  over  five  bush¬ 
els,  making  the  handsome  revenue  of  $64 
from  a  single  tree.  This  variety  seems  to 
have  no  off  years.  The  original  tree  gives 
annually  a  yield  of  three  to  five  bushels 
of  nuts  that  bring  from  25  to  40  cents  per 
quart.  Mr.  Parry  was  informed  that  the 
smallest  yield  ever  made  by  this  tree  was 
$30,  while  the  largest  soon  after  the  war, 
while  prices  were  high,  was  $138 . 

“  How  Crops  Grow  ”  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  that  ever  has  been  published. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
our  readers  that  cares  to  know  about  the 
“  chemical  composition,  structure  and  life 
of  the  plant.”  A  new  edition  has  just 
appeared  and  may  be  ordered  through  the 
American  Garden,  10  Spruce  Street,  New 
York,  at  the  publishers’  price  $2.00 . 

The  Farm  News  tells  of  an  Indiana  lady 
who  manages  a  small  private  dairy  of  eight 
or  10  cows,  and  claims  an  average  profit 
of  $100  per  cow  annually.  She  sells  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  consumers,  at  30  cents  per 
pound  the  year  round,  sells  buttermilk  to 
the  value  of  $150,  and  skim-milk  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  enough  to  amount  to  $50  to 
$75.  She  is  able  to  deliver  her  own  goods 
to  customers,  and  has  learned  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  “  Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
rnuckle.” 


Mr.  E.  Williams,  Sec.  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Horticultural  Society,  while  at  first  (as 
was  the  R.  N.-Y.)  very  favorably  Impressed 
with  the  Jefferson  Grape,  discards  it  now. 
He  has  never  been  able  to  get  a  decent  clus¬ 
ter  from  it . 

Brighton  heads  the  list  of  red  grapes 
with  Mr.  Williams  and  he  is  disposed  to 
place  Berckmans  next.  This  succeeds  well 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  and,  thus  far,  holds 
its  leaves  better  and  ripens  more  fruit  and 
larger  bunches . 

The  following  spiraeas  are  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  bloom  in  July :  S.  Billardii, 
Bumalda  and  Callosa  alba.  For  May 
blooming  every  gardeif  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hardy  shrubs :  Lilacs  in  variety. 
Spiraea  prunifolia,  Dwarf  Double-flowering 
Almond,  Prunus  triloba,  Forsythia  (both 
Fortuneii  and  viridissima),  Japan  Quinces 
in  variety  .Viburnum  lantanoides,  Tartar¬ 
ian  Honeysuckle  and  Chinese  Wistaria . 

Now  comes  the  announcement  of  “  The 
only  Hardy  Raisin  Pulp  Grape  Ever  Pro¬ 
duced.”  It  is  called  White’s  Northern 
Muscat  and  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of 
Brighton  fertilized  with  Muscat.  The 
colored  plate  shows  the  berry  to  be  of  a  red 
color  and  medium  size.  The  bunch  is  of 
medium  size.  Extreme  hardiness  and 
freedom  from  mildew,  excellence  of  quality, 
a  “pure  raisin  pulp”  are  among  the  many 
claims  made.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  applied  for 
specimen  vines . 

John  M.  Stahl  says  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  that  in  Illinois  and  throughout 
the  corn-producing  region  the  proper 
procedure  is  not  to  raise  less  corn,  but  to 
have  more  fodder  knives,  more  barracks 
and  siloes,  more  fodder  cutters,  more  good 
animals— cattle.sheep,  horses  and  hogs— and 
more  grit  and  persistence  in  feeding,  and 
when  farmers  have  these  things  they  will 
have  a  handsome  profit  in  farming . 

It  seems  that  cotton-seed  for  feeding,  is 
now  being  roasted  by  many  Southern  feed¬ 
ers.  This  seems  better  than  boiling  it,  as 
when  roasted  it  can  be  readily  ground  or 
crushed  into  meal  to  be  mixed  with  other 
grains  or  fodders.  Besides,  in  roasting,  the 
adhering  lint  is  destroyed . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Boston  Post:  “The  man  who  takes 

things  as  they  come  never  has  any  ‘go’  to 
him.” 

- American  Garden:  “Purchase  and 

distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  confined  to  such  seeds 
as  are  rare  and  uncommon  to  the  country, 
or  such  as  can  be  made  more  profitable  by 
frequent  changes  from  one  part  of  our 
country  to  another  ;  and  the  purchase  or 
propagation  and  distribution  of  trees, 
plants,  shrubs,  vines  and  cuttings  shall  be 
confined  to  such  as  are  adapted  to  general 
cultivation,  and  to  promote  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  horticulture  and  agriculture 
throughout  the  United  States.”  This  is  the 
statute  which  creates  the  seed  bureau  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
intent  of  the  law  is  clearly  beneficent,  and 
were  it  followed,  great  advantages  would 
come  to  our  agriculture. 

For  years  we  have  had  and  grown  these 
seeds  from  the  Department  ot  Agriculture, 
and  we  have  never  found  among  them  any¬ 
thing  of  superior  or  unusual  merit ;  and 
when  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  have 
a  good  crop,  we  never  touch  them. 

What  can  be  the  excuse  for  sending  out 
such  seeds  as  these  t  Any  large  dealer  sells 
them,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  older 
than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself. 
Why  have  all  the  complaints  and  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  press  and  of  good  gardeners 
for  years  borne  no  fruit  of  reform  ?” 

- Christian  Union  :  “When  eighteen- 

hundredths  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  own  three-fifths  of  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  the  other  eighty- 
two- hundredths  of  the  population  will  go 
cold  and  hungry.  If  there  is  a  congestion 
of  blood  about  the  head,  the  feet  are  pretty 
certain  to  be  oold.” 

- “  A  genuine  aspiration  is  never  other¬ 
wise  than  noble  and  unselfish,  even  when 
it  draws  one  away  from  the  natural  com¬ 
panionships  of  life ;  separates  one,  that  is, 
not  in  feeling  or  in  sympathy  or  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fidelities,  but  in  taste  and  habit  and 
intellectual  companionship.  No  young 
man  or  woman  need  live  a  commonplace 
life.  There  is  always  an  open  path  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  living  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  it.  Cherish  your  aspirations 
and  live  by  them;  they  are  your  real  guides; 
they  embody  the  divine  ideal  of  your  life !” 

- New  England  Farmer:  “In  fact, 


getting  an  education  has  come  to  be  syn¬ 
onymous  with  getting  away  from  the  farm” 

- “  The  child  that  does  not  like  to  dig  in 

the  dirt  is  an  exceptional  one.  Children 
take  to  earth  as  naturally  as  goslings  to 
water  and  their  liking  for  flowers  is  hardly 
less  marked.  Why  do  so  many  grow  away 
from  these  amusements  ?  Our  common 
schools  have  been  organized  for  turning  out 
non  producers” 

- “  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker  criticises  the 

modern  tight  two-story  barns,  built  over  a 
close  cellar  filled  with  manure.  He  thought 
they  might  not  be  wholly  an  improvement 
over  the  old-fashioned,  wide-cracked  struc¬ 
tures,  in  which  the  air  was  always  fresh, 
even  if  too  cool.  If  he  were  to  build  again 
he  would  keep  his  cattle  in  sheds  with 
plenty  of  absorbents  from  which  the  man¬ 
ure  should  be  frequently  removed.” 


Pissceltatwousi 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing 
vertisers. 


One  Reason 

Why  nearly  everybody  should  take  a  good  medlei-, 

In  the  spring  Is  because  at  this  season  the  system  . 
especially  susceptible  to  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  reliable  preparation  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
In  the  winter  various  impurities  accumulate  in 
the  blood,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  felt  when 
spring  comes  on,  in  general  weakness  and  languor. 
The  system  craves  assistance  to  maintain  the  health 
tone  and  expel  impurities,  which  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
readily  gives.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use* 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  majric.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Cno^ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 


A  COUNTRY  HOME. 


A  farm  of  hills  and  valleys  —  of  groves  and  wild 
patches  of  small  growth, 

CLOSE  TO  THE  RURAL  GROUHDS, 

But  one  farm  between :  one  mile  from  the  village  of 
River  Edge. 

A  beauti'ul  lake,  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  pure 
spring  water.  A  frontage  of  1.20U  feet,  overlooking 
the  Paterson  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
Palisades  on  the  east.  It  will  be 

SOLD  FOR  HALF  ITS  VALUE 

to  any  one  who  appreciates  such  natural  beauties  and 
car-8  to  develop  them  Within  12  mtles  of  New  York 
as  the  crow  files -17  mtles  by  rail.  For  particulars 
address 

BOX  3318.  NEW  YORK. 


JU^FARM 

FLORIDA? 

The  J.T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

(Railways  and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  miles 
territory ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 
US*  WE  WART  WORKERS.  -Ml 

Good  lands  sold  CHEAP,  and  first  freightand  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 


JD  n  ADD  (ITT  Land  Commissioner, 
.  n.  rflnnUI  I,  J.  T.  &  K.  W.  System 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


AGENTS 


LOOK 

HERE 


and  Farmer*  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  during  mare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  164  W.Rob- 
nius  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
Itsi  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard*  Co..  Cincinnati.  • 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS 

A  special  bargain  for  one 
person  at  each  post-office  to 
introduce  them.  Send  6  cents 
for  information. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.. 

Harness  Deparment  No.  15, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 


ENSILAGE 


All  of  our  last  jpar’s  patrons 
indorse  it  and  report  most 
satisfactory  results.  Their 
letters  printed  in  pamphlet, 


3fmpt  entente  and  Padtinett}. 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICKER  &  M"  UOMERY, 

58  Lorimer  St,  ochester,  N.  Y. 


[WILLIAMS 


6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILiLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 


I 


Works  on 

||  either  STANDING! 

UTIMBER  or 

raL  stumps. 

Esjjp*  Will  pull  an  or 
dinary  Gru 

in  M  mi 


AWKEYE 

u  4  GRUB  ^  STUMp 

MACHINE. 


MAKER  A 

i  CLEAN 
SWEEP 

of  two  Acre*  nt  a  .ittlng.  A  man,  a  hoy  anl  a  horstean  operate 
it.  So  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few 
acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
tou  a  postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 

JAMES  MILNE  &.  SON.  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
free. 


“OSGOOD” 


U.  S.  Standard 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
,  Other  sizes  proportionately 
_  _  _  _  _  I  low.  Fully  Warranted 

OSGOOD  &TH0MPS0N,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


3 12S  $35. 


IDEAL 


IMPROVED  t trial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  '>011-001  prim-i- 
pies  and  tally  warranted:  17  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  tri^i  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price. 


m  fi  Dialogues,  Tableaux.  Speakers,  for 

ft#  I  «  p  %  School.Club  Parlor.  Rest  out.  Cata- 
|  lift  I  V  logue  free.  T.  S.  DsNisoN.CliicagoJll. 


in  and  sniv  mss. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  treight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight.  Ill. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING, 

Reasons  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Judge  M,  ot  the  D.  S.  Court  ot  Claims, 


PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good. 

'  '  e.  Sold ' 


in  time. 


Id  by  druggists. 


In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 
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Here  we  have  a  plant.  Here  is  a  dry  bone. 
The  plant  needs  the  bone,  but  it  can’t  utilize 
it  until  fire  or  acid  makes  its  plant  food 
available.  Here  we  have  a  brain.  Here  we 
have  useful  facts  or  advice.  Tie  this  infor¬ 
mation  up  in  dry  statements  and  it  is  like 
the  dry  bone.  Be  simple,  be  clear,  be  forci¬ 
ble.  Put  fire  and  acids  to  your  written  in¬ 
formation  and  give  us  soluble  brain  food. 


The  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers’  Association  believes 
that  the  tone  of  the  hay  market  will  continue  good 
for  at  least  the  next  two  months.  It  was  expected 
that  by  this  time  the  market  would  be  flooded  with 
hay,  hut  the  roads  have  been  in  bad  condition  for 
hauling,  and  many  farmers  have  decided  to  hold 
their  hay  for  •  better  prices.  The  indications  now 
are  that  fair  prices  will  rule  at  least  until  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  growing  crop  can  be  formed. 


The  North  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance  induced  the 
legislature  of  that  State  to  pass  a  bill  extending  the 
time  of  redemption  of  mortgages  from  one  to  two 
years.  Formerly  the  debtor  had  the  use  of  the 
property  for  one  year  after  the  foreclosure  sale. 
Now  he  is  to  have  it  for  two  years.  Agents  of 
Eastern  Mortgage  Loan  Companies  are  trying  to 
get  the  Governor  of  the  new  State  to  veto  the  meas¬ 
ure.  They  also  threaten,  in  case  the  bill  becomes  a 
law,  to  foreclose  wherever  they  can  and  withdraw 
all  their  capital  from  the  State.  This  fact  is  of  in¬ 
terest  in  connection  with  the  review,  printed  on 
page  260,  of  a  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  New 
York  legislature. 


A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  objects  to 
the  practice  of  burning  bones  because,  as  he  says, 
“burnt  bones  have  parted  with  all  their  phosphate, 
it  being  sent  into  thin  air.”  Some  of  our  best 

;ood  deal  to  know 
‘into  thin  air.”  In 
folly  of  burning 
bones,  the  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  know  of  any  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  of  disposing  of  them  on  a  f;  rm  where 
fuel  is  not  expensive.  In  making  up  the  customary 
spring  bonfire  of  brush  and  rubbish  we  always  in¬ 
clude  a  good  quantity  of  hones.  The  writer  al¬ 
luded  to  advocates  the  use  of  bone-meal  and  wood- 
ashes  mixed.  This  is  excellent,  but  the  dressed 
beef  business  has  made  bones  so  cheap  near  us  that 
it  pays  us  better  to  buy  and  burn  them. 


chemists  would  probably  give  a  f 
how  “phosphate”  may  be  turned  ' 
snite  of  all  that  is  said  about  the 


The  following  note  from  Dr.  Hoskins  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  matter  that  is  just  now  demanding  a  good 
deal  of  attention  from  orchardists.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wishes  to  hear  from  those  who  are  troubled  with 
this  pest  that  it  may  know  which  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  infested  and  what  is  being  done  to  fight  the 
evil. 

“  The  thing  most  strikingly  new  in  pomological 
experience  is  the  advent  and  rapid  increase  of  the 
apple  maggot — Trypeta  pomonella.  In  its  ravages 
it  bids  fair  to  ruin  all  our  early  and  sweet  apples, 
if  not  the  harder,  acid,  winter  sorts.  The  soft- 
fleshed,  early  winter  apples,  like  Fameuse  and 
Wealthy,  were  badly  attacked  last  year.  The  only 
hopeful  remedy  proposed  is  the  yarding  of  sheep 
or  swine  in  the  orchard.” 


The  Butterworth  Bill,  which  imposes  special 
taxes  on  dealers  in  “options”  and  “futures,” 
seems  to  be  very  well  liked  by  farmers  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  two  sides  to  the  matter, 
however.  Last  Thursday  a  delegation  of  grain  and 
cotton  brokers  from  this  city,  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  a  protest  signed 
by  a  number  of  New  York  bankers,  who  declare 
that  the  passage  of  the  Butterworth  Bill  will  do 
great  injury  to  the  pork  and  grain  business.  Com¬ 
mittees  and  delegations  from  other  cities  are  hurry¬ 
ing  to  Washington  to  protest  against  the  measure. 
It  is  very  natural  that  the  men  who  are  making 
money  by  handling  produce  or  gambling  in  future 
prices  should  object  very  decidedly  to  anything 
that  will  cut  off  their  profits  and  bring  about  a 
fairer  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop. 
These  pleasant  and  plausible  gentlemen  do  not 
know  yet  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  produce  this 


grain  and  meat,  and  then  accept  a  price  which 
barely  pays  the  cost  of  production.  Farmers 
claim  that  the  handlers  and  sellers  of  produce  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  proceeds, 
and  the  arguments  thus  far  made  by  the  dealers 
would  certainly  indicate  the  truth  of  this  position. 
Why,  if  it  is  only  the  dishonest  and  irresponsible 
speculators  who  have  injured  the  trade,  have  not 
the  official  trade  organizations  righted  matters  be¬ 
fore  now?  No,  grain  gambling  must  stop.  The 
Butterworth  Bill  should  pass,  and  if  it  fail  to  right 
matters,  let  us  have  a  bill  that  will. 


indicates  a  way  to  extend  our  southern  trade.  At 
present  there  is  no  organized  system  of  credit  or 
exchange  between  this  country  and  South  America. 
Foreign  banks  reap  the  benefit  of  a  commission  on 
the  money  spent  in  trade  between  ourselves  and 
our  southern  neighbors.  An  international  bank 
with  headquarters  in  this  country  is  suggested.  It 
certainly  looks  as  though  our  Pan-American  friends 
are  after  definite  results.  If  these  reciprocity 
treaties  are  ever  arranged,  we  want  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  considered  as  carefully  as  those  of  the 
manufacturer. 


During  last  summer,  as  R.  N.-Y.  readers  have 
been  told,  rose-hybridizing  work  gave  us  over  2,000 
seeds,  hybrids  of  Rosa  rugosa  (white  and  pink)  and 
various  Hybrid  Teas  and  Remontants.  Three- 
quarters  of  these  were  very  carefully  planted  in 
flats  which  were  left  out  in  the  garden  during  the 
winter  covered  over  by  boards  to  protect  them  from 
animals  as  well  as  hard  rains.  In  late  February 
they  were  taken  to  the  conservatory.  Not  over 
five  per  cent,  have  germinated.  The  portion  (one- 
quarter)  of  the  seeds  not  planted  was  then  ex¬ 
amined.  It  was  found  that  19  of  every  20  were 
mere  shells  without  any  embryo.  In  previous 
years  we  assumed  that  the  failure  to  grow  of  a 
large  per  cent,  (though  never  so  great  as  this  year) 
was  due  to  imperfect  treatment  or  unfavorable 
conditions  of  one  kind  or  another. 


There  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  Edmunds 
meat  inspection  bill  will  become  a  law.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  official  inspection  of  meats  ex¬ 
ported  from  this  country,  such  inspection  to  be 
made  at  the  port  of  export.  Some  objection  has 
been  offered  to  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
inspection  should  be  made  at  the  slaughter  and 
packing  houses.  Why  not  inspect  at  both  ends  of 
the  business?  We  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  Euro¬ 
pean  trade  because  we  sent  abroad  poor  meat. 
Russia  is  now  beating  us  in  the  English  market  be¬ 
cause  she  guarantees  an  absolutely  strict  govern¬ 
mental  inspection  of  all  meats  sent  out  of  the 
country.  This  meat  inspection  is  the  soundest  sort 
of  business.  This  is  an  age  of  trade-marks,  and 
honest  guarantees.  Sound  and  honest  goods  hold 
trade.  Inferior  goods  ruin  business.  Make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  any  rascal  to  send  out  fraudulent 
goods. 


As  the  R.  N.-Y.  remarked  two  weeks  ago,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  reported  fav¬ 
orably  on  what  is  known  as  the  “  pure  lard  bill.” 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  so-called  “com¬ 
pound  lard”  or  the  fat  of  the  hog  mixed  with 
cotton-seed  oil  or  tallow  will  be  placed  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  restrictions  as  butterine.  This 
“  compound  lard”  business  has  reached  absolutely 
gigantic  proportions,  and  is  now  probably  of  more 
direct  injury  to  the  hog-growers  of  this  country 
than  the  ‘  ‘  bogus  butter  ”  frauds  ever  were  to  the 
dairy  interest.  One  witness  stated  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  “  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  could  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  the  oil  crop  of  the  nation  and  pour  it 
into  the  sea  and  be  millions  of  dollars  in  pocket  if 
the  ‘compound  fraud’  were  stopped.” 

The  House  committee  did  not  consider  the 
healthfulness  of  “compound  lard.”  It  was  not 
their  business  to  do  that.  The  proposed  bill  seeks 
only  to  compel  the  product  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  buy  honest  lard 
may  not  be  deceived  and  induced  to  take  a  different 
article. 


Near  the  old  R.  N.-Y.  building  is  a  “  coffee  and 
cakes  ”  restaurant.  In  order  to  make  patrons  com¬ 
fortable,  the  manager  deemed  it  necessary  to  arrange 
a  series  of  revolving  fans  over  the  tables  which 
would  create  a  breeze  and  keep  the  air  cool.  These 
fans  are  run  by  boy  power.  A  small  boy  who  sits 
on  a  little  shelf  over  the  cook’s  steaming  table  works 
a  lever  which  runs  the  machinery.  As  the  business 
enlarged,  another  set  of  wheels  and  another  boy 
power  were  added.  Two  small  boys  began  this  work 
on  the  same  day.  Both  hated  their  jobs.  One  work 
ed  in  a  sullen,  mechanical  way,  anxious  only  to  get 
away  from  his  irksome  labor.  The  other  watched 
the  cooks  and  carefully  noticed  how  all  the  various 
foods  were  prepared.  There  came  a  day  when  one 
of  the  cooks  was  discharged.  Who  should  apply  for 
the  place  but  the  boy-power  who  had  watched  the 
cooks  so  long.  He  was  given  the  place  and  is  now 
on  the  way  to  a  lucrative  and  profitable  position. 
The  other  boy  still  pulls  away  at  his  lever,  sullen 
and  unhappy  because  he  is  not  appreciated.  There 
is  no  moral  to  go  with  this — only  a  question.  Young 
man,  are  you  watching  the  cook  or  are  you  not 
looking  away  from  your  hard  job  ? 


It  looks  as  though  the  Pan-American  Congress 
might  come  to  something  after  all.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  always  believed — not  so  much  in  this  Congress 
— in  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  South  America. 
Now  that  the  Congress  is  ready  to  report,  we  may 
at  least  see  w  hat  they  have  been  doing.  We  are 
informed  that  the  report  adopted  recommends  that 
“reciprocity  treaties  be  negotiated  between  the 
several  republics  of  the  American  hemisphere,  each 
making  tariff  concessions,  so  that  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
ducts  of  them  all  may  be  introduced  free  into  the 
others.”  This  is  fair  enough  and  wall  give  a  chance 
for  the  building  up  of  trade  relations  betw  een  our 
country  and  the  southern  republics,  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  profitable  export  market.  The  report  also 


The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  in  New  Jersey  has  reported. 
Reports  were  secured  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
and  these  were  digested  and  condensed  so  as  to  af¬ 
ford  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  way  New 
Jersey  farmers  view  the  present  depression.  Here 
are  some  of  the  more  important  matters  brought 
out  by  this  inquiry  :  There  is  not  enough  money 
in  circulation  for  the  needs  of  the  people.  Subsid¬ 
izing  the  great  railroad  corporations  with  grants  of 
public  land  has  injured  the  Eastern  farmer,  because 
it  has  tended  to  throw  upon  us  a  vast  army  of 
foreign  food-producers,  and  hence  created  an  over¬ 
production.  Immense  shipments  and  sales  of  beef 
cattle  are  made  in  all  the  Eastern  markets  by 
Western  cattle  kings  at  prices  which  prevent  the 
Jersey  and  other  Eastern  farmers  from  producing 
beef  and  which  bring  no  relief  to  the  Western 
farmers  The  inter  State  Commerce  law  has  failed 
to  help  Jersey  farmers.  Railroad  charges  on  New 
Jersey  products  are  declared  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  charges  on  similar  articles  from  places 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  On  the  tariff  question 
New  Jersey  farmers  are  divided.  The  majority 
seem  to  feel  that,  as  manufacturers  still  call  for  pro¬ 
tection,  the  farmers  should  call  for  the  same  thing, 
and  should  therefore  have  the  benefit  of  a  duty  on 
everything  they  produce.  Others  say  they  cannot 
see  how  any  duty  on  their  goods  will  help  them, 
while  a  cut  in  the  duty  on  what  they  have  to  buy 
will  save  them  money. 

The  committee  decidedly  oppose  any  project  for 
opening  up  any  more  public  lands,  including  the 
scheme  for  irrigation  at  government  expense.  Con¬ 
gress  is  requested  to  drop,  for  the  present,  all  legis¬ 
lation  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  waste  and 
desert  lands,  and  pay  more  attention  to  the  farms 
on  which  men  and  women  now  live — or  try  to. 
The  remonetization  of  silver  is  demanded  as  well  as 
an  increase  of  our  paper  currency.  The  Butter¬ 
worth  Bill  and  the  Sherman  Anti  trust  Bill  are  both 
indorsed,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  words  of  the 
report  are  those  used  in  condemning  the  adultera¬ 
tions  of  lard  and  dairy  products.  In  speaking  of 
taxation,  the  committee  get  at  the  tariff  again  when 
they  say  that  the  taxes  on  articles  of  universal  need 
and  consumption  should  be  reduced  as  far  as 
possible. 


BREVITIES. 

Grease  up  the  wheel :  Krease  up  the  wheel. 

Don’t  let  It  squander  good  labor  In  squeal, 

Horse  tlesh  Is  dear  this  time  of  year. 

Use  grease  instead  of  horse  nerve  on  your  wheels  ; 

Hear  the  hubs  cry  when  wheels  are  dry, 

Take  hold  yourself  and  thus  see  how’  it  feels. 

Grease  costs  but  little,  don't  throw,  1  pray. 

One  Jot  or  tittle  of  nerve  power  away. 

Grease  up  the  wheel,  grease  up  the  wheel 
Don’t  let  It  squander  good  labor  In  squeal, 

Next  week  a  picture  of  five  young  men  who  have  made 
farming  pay. 

Don’t  put  potatoes  on  wet  ground.  This  is  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
annual  weather  statement. 

Let  the  hens  run  on  the  manure  pile  and  you  will  be 
able  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  last  part  of  Job 
6:6. 

What  crops  shall  we  grow  in  the  place  of  fruit  ?  That 
is  the  question  asked  by  fruit  growers  who  recently  enter¬ 
tained  Jack  Frost. 

A  BUSHEL  of  oats  for  a  quart  of  strawberries  !  The  farm 
that  Prof.  Goff  tells  about  on  page  352,  can  be  found  in 
many  neighborhoods  even  now.  It’s  a  shame,  too. 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Drew  on  page  248, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  will  find  out  “  why  boys  stay  on  the  Farm,” 
instead  of  learning  why  they  go  away  from  it 

IN  olden  times,  so  we  are  told,  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  a 
better  standard  of  value  than  gold  coins  ;  in  New  Jersey 
to-day  there  are  places  where  sitting  hens  are  so  hard  to 
obtain  that  they  regulate  the  price  of  gold. 

The  R.N.-Y.  assumes  that  the  chicken  manure  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  page  248  was  mixed  with  plaster 
as  it  accumulated.  The  dissolved  bone-black  and  muriate 
of  potash  are  evidently  added  just  before  the  fertilizer  is 
to  be  applied. 

Read  what  Mr.  Dibble  has  to  say  about  the  proper  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  oats.  You  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  know¬ 
ing  what  there  is  in  your  soil  before  you  decide  about  buy¬ 
ing  nitrogen  at  17  cents  per  pound.  Would  you  buy  beef¬ 
steak  if  you  already  had  a  full  supply  ? 

The  Champion  of  England  is,  as  to  quality,  one  of  our 
best  late  peas.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  But  the 
vines  grow  from  four  to  five  feet  high  and,  of  course,  need 
strong  support.  Are  there  no  peas  as  good  that  do  not 
grow  so  tall  ?  We  should  prefer  intermediate  sorts  planted 
a  trifle  later  thau  usual  —  Telephone,  Stratagem  for  in¬ 
stance.  These  grow  less  than  three  feet  high. 

Our  Louisiana  friend  gives,  on  page  252,  a  new  side  of 
the  lottery  question.  It  is  true  that  both  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  used  to  sanction  lotteries.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  New  York  City  government  is  little  better  than  a  nest 
of  blackguards  and  thieves.  The  lotteries  have  been  kill¬ 
ed,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  at  least  begun 
on  the  work  of  cleaning  the  city  government.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
repeats  what  it  said  in  a  former  issue  regarding  this 
lottery.  It  is  a  disgrace— a  blot  upon  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  fairly  national  in  its  character  because,  as  our 
correspondent  says,  it  is  kept  alive  by  contributions  from 
all  over  the  country.  Good  people  everywhere  should 
unite  in  trying  to  put  it  down,  and  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
supported  largely  by  mail  contributions  should  give  th§ 
general  government  power  to  legislate  against  it, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

THE  MANUFACTURER’S  VIEW. 

WHY  THE  DEALER  IS  NEEDED. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  sent  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  100  or  more  of  the  leading  American  implement 
manufacturers. 

1.  How  can  farmers  deal  more  directly  with  imple¬ 
ment  manufacturers? 

2.  Is  the  implement  agent  necessary  ? 

3.  Will  the  farmer  save  money  by  paying  cash  directly 
to  the  manufacturer  ? 

4.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  up  your  local  agents 
and  give  the  farmers  who  deal  directly  with  you  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  agents’  commission? 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  print  all  the  answers  here. 
The  following  replies  cover  all  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  manufacturers.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  started 
on  this  investigation  with  no  desire  except  to  learn  the 
exact  truth.  The  manufacturers  have  the  first  chance  to 
talk.  We  make  no  argument  for  or  against  their  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  They  speak  freely  and  unreservedly.  As 
many  of  them  wished  to  have  their  remarks  considered 
strictly  confidential,  we  give  no  names.  These  opinions  are 
given  as  fairly  representing  the  views  of  agricultural  im¬ 
plement  makers.  All  are  represented  here — makers  of 
plows,  wagons,  dairy  goods,  harvesters,  mowers — in  short, 
all  classes  of  implement  makers. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  manufacturer’s  side  of  the  story. 
Next  week  some  farmers  who  have  studied  this  matter 
will  begin  to  talk.  Then  we  hope  to  hear  from  the  “  mid¬ 
dleman”  himself.  We  cannot  afford  to  take  any  one-sided 
view  of  this  matter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties,  let  the  results  be  what  they  may.  The  only 
thing  we  promise  is  that  the  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
stirred  up  before  we  leave  it. 

From  a  Steam-Engine  Company. 

It  has  been  our  aim  for  some  time  to  reach  the  consumer 
directly  without  the  interference  of  middlemen  ;  but  their 
influence  in  diverting  trade  is  so  powerful  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  do  business  without  paying  them  a 
tax.  If  the  farmer  or  other  consumer  could  be  reached 
directly,  and  induced  to  place  his  orders  without  the 
intervention  of  agents,  he  could  effect  a  saving  of  from  10 
to  25  per  cent.;  but  the  influence  of  agents,  particularly 
among  farmers,  is  so  great  that  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  do  without  them.  Regarding  our  own  trade,  in  one 
particular  line  we  offered  to  consumers  figures  which 
were  almost  the  same  as  the  net  prices  paid  by  agents,  as 
we  aimed  to  increase  our  sales  in  that  line.  The  result  has 
been  an  injury  to  us  instead  of  a  benefit,  as  the  agents, 
fi  nding  that  there  was  no  margin  left  for  them  on  that  class 
of  goods,  have  thrown  all  their  influence  against  them. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  tax  upon  the  community  by  reason  of 
middlemen  does  not  average  less  than  15  per  cent,  on 
machinery  usually  purchased  by  agriculturists.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  an  unscrupulous  agent  can  divert 
the  farmers’  trade  to  a  rival  concern  with  the  greatest 
ease.  While  it  is  frequently  hard  work  to  secure  orders 
from  farmers,  they  are  quite  easily  frightened,  and  in 
making  selections  can  be  influenced  in  any  particular 
direction.  We  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  dispense  with 
the  service  of  agents  entirely,  if  it  were  possible ;  but  we 
can  see  no  way  of  accomplishing  such  a  result. 

From  a  Noted  Carriage  Maker. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem,  though  we  have  given  considerable  thought  to  it. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  manufacturers  can  deal  directly 
with  farmers.  We  think  the  agent  is  a  necessity— and 
sometimes  painfully  so.  The  farmer  will  not  save  money 
by  paying  cash  directly  to  the  manufacturers  any  more 
than  by  paying  it  directly  to  some  agent  or  dealer. 
Agents  at  the  present  time  are,  as  a  rule,  selling  their  time 
at  as  low  a  price  as  any  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to 
sell  his  time.  As  agents  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  necessity, 
they  are  entitled  to  protection  and  to  all  the  commissions 
they  can  possibly  get  out  of  the  business  at  the  present 
time. 

From  a  Wind-Mill  Company. 

WiTn  all  of  our  advertising  in  farm  papers,  if  we  did 
not  have  agents,  we  would  not  sell  one-tenth  of  the  goods 
we  now  sell  through  agents  who  work  and  talk  up  the 
trade.  They  are  almost  indispensable,  as  the  ordinary 
farmer  does  not  and  will  not  take  any  interest  in  recom¬ 
mending  such  things  among  his  neighbors.  He  will  not 
go  out  and  canvass  his  neighbors  and  if  he  does  he  will  of 
course  want  pay  for  it.  In  localities  where  we  have  no 
agents,  in  order  to  introduce  our  goods  we  sell  the  first  lot 
at  dealers’  prices  and  in  this  way  we  get  a  great  many  far¬ 
mer  agents,  but  we  cannot  ask  them  to  do  the  work  for 
nothing,  so  we  give  them  the  benefit  of  agents’  prices  and 
let  them  retail  our  goods  to  their  neighbors.  Thus  the 
first  farmer  in  a  neighborhood  who  purchases  our  goods 


usually  becomes  our  agent  and  sells  much  more  of  them 
than  would  be  sold  if  he  did  not  talk  among  his  neighbors 
and  show  up  their  good  qualities  which  the  people  could 
not  see  through  a  newspaper  advertisement  or  through 
correspondence  from  the  office,  even  if  we  had  their 
addresses. 

From  a  Maker  of  Corn-Planters. 

The  “  reliable  ”  manufacturer  always  makes  his  offer 
plain  and  simple  and  when  the  farmer  can  be  brought  to 
realize  that  he  can  intrust  his  money  in  advance  to  the 
manufacturer  and  that  he  will  be  treated  fairly  and 
squarely  according  to  the  latter’s  offer,  then  the  agent 
will  not  be  necessary.  But  the  market  is  full  of  snares  for 
the  farmer,  hence  he  cannot  always  discriminate  and,  as  a 
result,  treats  all  with  mistrust  and,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not 
part  with  his  money  until  he  has  its  value  in  hand.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  article  before  him  where  he 
can  examine  it  and  have  the  moral  responsibility  of  some 
local  agent  whom  he  knows.  If  there  were  any  way  in 
which  the  farmer  could  be  made  to  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
placing  his  money  with  the  manufacturer,  in  our  opinion 
there  would  be  little  use  for  the  agent,  and  the  farmer 
would  no  doubt  secure  the  largest  part  of  the  agent’s  com¬ 
mission. 

From  a  Harvester  Company. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  matter  could  be  handled  in  any 
better  way  than  the  one  in  vogue  at  present.  Our  manner 
of  doing  business  is  to  have  a  competent  corps  of  travelers 
who  establish  in  a  given  territory  agents  who  have  aright 
to  sell  our  machines  in  certain  towns  or  territories  named 
in  their  contracts.  If  we  should  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  system  of  establishing  agencies  and  should  deal  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  farmers,  it  would  necessitate  our  employing  a 
large  number  of  canvassers  at  an  enormous  expense,  which 
ultimately  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  farmers’  pockets 
in  the  price  at  which  we  would  have  to  charge  for  their 
machines.  This  expense  would  be  so  great  that  the  ma¬ 
chines  would  cost  the  farmers  just  as  much  as  they  do  now 
when  purchased  through  an  agent.  One  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to  mar¬ 
ket  60,000  or  70,000  machines  a  year  unless  we  did  it  through 
established  agents.  As  long  as  this  policy  is  considered 
the  best,  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  farmer  in 
dealing  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  as  we  would 
have  to  charge  prices  which  would  protect  the  agent  in 
whose  territory  that  farmer  might  reside.  We  believe 
there  is  hardly  a  business  in  this  country,  in  which  the 
competition  is  so  strong  as  in  ours.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  bad  management  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  and  an  indiscriminate  way  of  making 
prices,  owing  to  a  foolish  desire  to  make  larger  numbers 
of  machines  than  there  is  any  demand  for.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  based  our  prices  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  without 
reference  to  what  our  competitors  were  doing,  and  when 
we  have  been  able  to  make  a  reduction  in  price,  we  have 
always  done  so  whether  the  trade  demanded  it  or  not,  as 
we  believe  in  giving  our  agents  and  the  farming  commun¬ 
ity  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  prices  we  can  afford  to 
make.  We  always  make  a  point  of  getting  the  very  best 
agents  possible,  men  of  good  character  and  financial 
standing,  and  such  men  deal  honestly  and  justly  with  the 
farmer.  We  have,  as  a  rule  very  little  complaint  from 
farmers  using  our  machines  as  to  unjust  treatment  on  the 
part  of  this  company  or  our  agents.  We  have  had  some 
40  years’  experience  in  handling  machinery,  and  have 
given  the  question  of  the  best  way  to  put  our  machines 
upon  the  market  very  serious  and  careful  attention,  and 
we  have  never  been  convinced  that  there  was  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  changing  our  present  policy  in  handling  this  part 
of  our  business. 

From  Manufacturers  of  Haying  Tools. 

WE  think  the  farmers  would  save  a  large  per  cent.if  they 
would  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturers  and  pay  cash. 
It  is  true  that  local  agents  doubtless  help  the  manufac¬ 
turer  materially,  increasing  the  demand  and  calling  the 
farmer’s  attention  to  improved  machinery ;  but  if  the  far¬ 
mers  as  a  class  were  more  enterprising  and  would  read  the 
agricultural  papers  more  closely,  they  would  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and  could  better  determine  what  they  might  want 
of  the  various  improved  articles  of  farm  machinery  that  are 
offered  and  advertised  through  the  farm  journals.  We  have 
dealt  a  great  deal  directly  with  the  enterprising  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
our  dealings  have  always  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  in 
many  instances  even  more  than  satisfactory,  for  the  reason 
that  agents  anxious  to  make  sales  misrepresent  matters 
sometimes.  We  think  if  the  farmers  would  establish  a  rule 
of  dealing  directly  with  the  manufacturers  on  a  system¬ 
atic  plan  they  would  reap  large  benefits. 

From  a  Maker  of  Dairy  Goods. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  to  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturer  unless  the  farmers  form 
associations  and  buy  in  large  quantities,  having  an  agent 
or  superintendent  through  whom  purchases  would  be 
made.  This  would  cost  money  and,  as  a  rule,  would  not  in 
the  end  prove  so  satisfactory  to  the  farmers  as  the  method 
of  doing  the  business  through  an  agent  who  must  be 
thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  make  a  living.  The 
agents  of  the  farmers’  associations  are  human  and  calcu¬ 
late  to  get  as  well  paid  for  what  they  do,  after  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  has  worn  off,  as  other  people.  It  seems  to  me 
there  must  be  an  agent  either  repiesenting  the  manufac¬ 
turers  or  the  farmers.  Then  the  question  comes,  which  is 
the  cheapest  way  of  doing  the  business  t  The  manufac¬ 
turers  must  have  their  representatives  to  look  out  for  their 
own  business,  and  their  expenses  have  to  come  out  of  the 
goods  somewhere.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  manufacturers  to  get  along  without>gentsjor'rep- 
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resentatives  to  look  after  their  interests  any  more  than  it 
would  be  for  them  to  get  along  without  papers  for  adver¬ 
tising.  A  great  percentage  of  the  cost  of  goods  is  in  the 
advertising.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  advertising  and 
still  do  as  much  business  as  we  do  now,  we  could  make 
some  money  and  after  a  few  years  we  could  be  in  a 
position  to  retire  and  let  some  one  else  take  his  turn 
at  it. 

We  don’t  know  of  any  more  economical  way  in  which 
the  farmers  could  meet  the  manufacturers  than  for  the 
agents  of  the  latter  to  go  to  the  former  for  their  orders,  or 
else  for  the  farmers  to  appoint  agents  to  meet  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers 
to  hire  agents  and  do  the  business  as  it  should  be  done, 
with  greater  economy  than  experienced  business  men  can 
practice.  The  manufacturers  who  satisfy  their  patrons, 
and  give  them  value  for  their  money,  are  bound  to  get  the 
custom  if  they  use  a  due  amount  of  energy  in  bringing 
their  goods  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  farmer  can 
always,  with  us,  buy  goods  10  per  cent,  cheaper  for  cash 
than  on  time.  We  would  prefer  to  take  10  per  cent,  off  the 
list  and  have  cash  in  hand  than  to  trust  a  man  tour 
months,  and  we  intend  to  make  that  much  difference 
always  between  cash  and  time,  and  have  done  it  for 
years. 

From  a  Mowing-Machine  Company. 

The  experiment  (if  it  can  now  be  called  one)  has  been 
tried  in  many  different  ways.  The  subject  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  many  leading  farmers  and  consumers.  The 
press  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  it,  and  succeeded  a  few 
years  ago  in  establishing  Grange  societies  and  stores  in 
almost  every  county  through  this  country,  and  in  its  most 
palmy  days  the  undertaking  was  far  from  being  a  success. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  not  the  means  to  carry  on  their 
business  and  are  compelled  to  ask  long  credits.  They  do 
not  use  the  gifts  God  has  given  them  by  deciding  indepen¬ 
dently  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it ;  but  leave  the 
decision  largely  to  others  who  may  be  interested  in  in¬ 
fluencing  them  in  one  way  or  another.  The  channels  of 
trade  have  long  been  dug  so  deep  that  we  fear  that  it 
would  be  hard  work  to  do  away  with  the  middlemen,  and 
each  must  “  paddle  his  own  canoe.” 

From  a  Harvester  Company. 

Manufacturers  by  getting  orders  from  agents  during 
the  fall  and  winter  can  safely  manufacture  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  machines  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  if  they 
had  no  orders  in  hand  until  farmers  needed  the  machines 
for  use.  The  policy  now  in  vogue  insures  an  ample  supply 
of  machines  at  the  time  when  they  are  needed,  and  there¬ 
fore  tends  directly  to  low  prices  for  the  consumers.  Again, 
manufacturers  ship  machines  in  car-load  lots  to  their 
agent"  and  in  very  many  cases  the  difference  in  freight  on 
harvesting  machinery  shipped,  a  single  machine  at  a  time, 
or  in  car-loads,  is  as  much  as  the  agent’s  net  profit ;  there¬ 
fore  the  farmer  would  not  save  much  by  purchasing  his 
machine  at  the  agent’s  net  price  and  paying  local  rates  of 
freight  from  a  distant  factory.  Again,  machinery  when 
in  use  Is  liable  to  need  repairs  with  the  least  possible  de¬ 
lay.  The  agency  system  insures  a  stock  of  repairs  within 
easy  reach  of  the  farmer  at  the  time  when  the  goods  are 
most  wanted.  If  farmers  were  undertaking  to  deal  directly 
with  the  manufacturers  they  would  of  necessity  be  com¬ 
pelled  either  to  buy  large  amounts  of  extras  for  themselves 
in  advance  of  their  needs,  or  to  depend  upon  sending  to  a 
distant  factory  for  them,  which  might  in  many  cases  in¬ 
volve  a  loss  in  securing  their  crops  equal  to  the  price  of  a 
machine.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  present  agency  system 
gives  to  farmers  who  are  pjudent  in  making  their  pur¬ 
chases  the  lowest  possible  prices  and  the  best  facilities 
for  keeping  their  machines  in  order.  “  How  can  the  farmer 
make  a  saving  in  the  purchase  of  farm  machinery  ?  ” 
Let  him  borrow  money  from  his  banker  or  his  neighbor 
and  pay  the  agent  cash.  He  will  thus  make  a  saving  of 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  his  purchases,  which  is  more 
than  the  average  profit  realized  by  agents  on  iheir  sales. 
Most  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  give  farmers  the  ben 
efit  of  all  possible  reductions  and  the  amounts  allowed 
agents  are  no  more  than  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  give  the  farmer  efficient  service  in  the  starting  of  his 
machines  and  in  providing  supplies  of  extras  within  reach 
when  needed. 

From  a  Wind-Engine  Company. 

We  consider  that  the  answers  to  this  question  would  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  manufacture.  If 
the  article  manufactured  is  a  staple  one,  such  as  a  wagon, 
plow,  hay-rake  and  the  like,  where  no  special  skilled  labor 
is  required  to  put  it  together,  and  there  is  no  need  of  in¬ 
structing  the  buyer  with  regard  to  its  operation,  it  is 
likely  that  such  goods  could  be  handled  directly,  to  fairly 
good  advantage,  by  the  manufacturer  and  consumer.  In 
the  case  of  our  line  of  manufacture  we  feel  that  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  or  agents  are  an  absolute  necessity.  While  we  sell 
a  great  many  goods  directly  to  the  consumer,  nine-tenths 
of  our  sales  are  made  through  agencies.  We  are  obliged 
to  do  the  work  through  agents  in  order  that  our  goods 
may  be  properly  erected  and  suitable  instructions  be  given 
for  their  operation.  The  average  farmer  would  not  be 
competent  to  look  after  the  erection  of  the  outfit,  neither 
would  he  be  competent  to  plan  out  the  best  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  pump  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  mill  and  prop¬ 
erly  set  and  connect  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  great 
many  of  our  agents  are  not  suitably  posted  in  hydraulics 
and  the  best  application  of  pumps  to  wind-mills,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  as  good  mechanics  as  they  should  be  to 
erect  the  work  properly.  If  we  had  to  depend  upon  our 
goods  being  put  up  altogether  by  the  consumers,  we  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  trouble.  In  our  case  therefore  the 
middleman  or  agent  is  an  absolute  necessity.  We  are  also 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  general  line  of  implement  goods 
the  farmer  would  be  the  best  served  by  purchasing 
through  a  reliable  agent  located  in  his  vicinity,  from  whom 
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he  can  procure  repairs  quickly  and  get  suitable  instruc¬ 
tions  for  operating  the  machinery  which  he  has  purchased. 

From  a  Feed-Mill  Manufacturer. 

In  our  judgment  in  many  instances  and  with  many 
kinds  of  goods  the  agent  is  necessary,  but  in  the  case  of 
feed  mills  he  is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  farmer  gener¬ 
ally  would  save  money  by  buying  directly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Practically  we  would  be  willing  to  give  up  local 
agents  and  give  the  farmers  the  advantage  of  an  increased 
discount ;  but  as  it  is  now,  we  are  forced  to  give  agents  a 
better  discount  than  we  could  afford  to  give  farmers  because 
they  represent  our  goods  and  urge  their  sale  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  we  can  generally  make  contracts  with  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  machines  to  be  taken  during  a 
season,  so  that  we  can  depend  on  something  definite  in  re¬ 
gard  to  trade. 

From  a  Harvester  Manufacturer. 

W K  most  emphatically  say  that  the  agent  or  middleman 
is  a  necessary  evil.  We  are  compelled  to  keep  large  stocks 
of  repairs  at  various  points  throughout  the  different  States 
In  order  to  supply  our.  customers  when  their  machines 
break  down  or  partially  wear  out,  and  a  failure  to  do  this 
would  naturally  make  more  or  less  delay  during  the  sea¬ 
son  when  our  customer  is  reaping  his  harvest.  A  promi¬ 
nent  corporation  in  our  line  has  for  the  past  two  seasons 
endeavored  to  do  away  with  the  agency  system,  and  we 
think  the  single  difficulty  in  distributing  repairs  will 
eventually  cause  the  concern  to  return  to  the  agency  plan. 
If  our  trade  were  all  cash,  we  would  deal  with  the  farmer 
directly,  and  to  good  advantage,  but,  as  the  majority  of 
the  trade  is  on  long  time,  it  is  advantageous  to  have  first- 
class  agents  on  whom  we  can  depend  to  look  after  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  purchasers  and  see  to  the  taking  of  se¬ 
curities  where  they  are  necessary. 

From  a  Plow  Company. 

From  our  standpoint  we  think  it  hardly  practicable  for 
any  factory  to  deal  directly  with  the  consumer,  although 
if  it  could  be  done,  no  doubt  something  could  be  saved  for 
both.  That  question  is  now  being  agitated  in  the  West  by 
the  Wheel  and  Farmers’  Alliance,  which  seek  “  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  middleman.”  To  the  Rural’s  first  ques¬ 
tion  we  answer:  “We  do  not  know.”  To  its  second,  we 
reply:  “Yes.”  To  its  third :  “Yes.”  As  to  its  fourth 
the  answer  would  largely  depend  on  circumstances  yet  to 
be  developed  as  to  whether  any  alliance  between  manufac¬ 
turers  and  farmers  could  be  made  permanent.  The  pres¬ 
ent  Farmers’  Alliance  seeks  to  buy  goods  directly  from 
factories  paying  cash  for  all  their  purchases,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  commendable  ;  but  upon  investigation  we  find  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  do  not  pay  cashf 
but  buy  on  time,  hence  the  Alliance  cannot  or  will  not 
order  for  them,  and  there  is  no  practical  method  whereby 
farmers  can  get  goods  from  manufacturers  on  time  unless 
through  some  agent  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  is  known  commercially. 

Again,  farmers  will  be  very  loth  to  purchase  or  even 
send  for  goods  which  they  do  not  know  how  accurately  to 
describe,  and  quite  likely  the  goods  the  Alliance 
would  recommend  would  be  entirely  new  to  its  patrons 
and  perhaps  inferior  in  their  estimation  to  those  with 
which  they  are  acquainted. 

The  Alliance,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  does  not 
propose  to  have  any  store-house  at  all.  [Oh,  yes.  The 
Texas  Alliance  already  has  a  large  one  at  Dallas,  and  the 
Georgia  Alliance  is  about  to  establish  a  great  distributing 
depot  at  Atlanta.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  members  with  goods  through  these  agencies ;  but 
experience  aud  time  will  be  needed  to  make  an  assured 
success  of  the  undertaking.— Eds.]  There  would  be  some 
inconvenience  therefore  should  they  want  any  repairs;  for 
instance,  for  binders  or  reapers,  as  it  would  necessarily 
take  up  much  time  to  get  them  directly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Again,  suppose  that  a  binder,  or  sulky  plow,  or  a 
thrasher  does  not  satisfy  the  purchaser  after  trial,  or  that 
he  is  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  set  it  to  work  properly. 
The  manufacturers  now  have  agents  to  adjust  all  such 
cases,  and  if  the  agents  were  dispensed  with  no  factory 
would  be  likely  to  want  to  send  an  expert,  say,  500  miles, 
more  or  less,  to  look  after  such  cases.  We  do  not  look  upon 
the  project  with  much  hope  of  success. 

From  a  Michigan  Manufacturing  Company. 

From  past  experience  we  do  not  believe  the  implement 
dealer  can  be  dispensed  with,  nor  do  we  think  it  would  be 
for  the  farmer’s  interest  that  this  should  be  done.  He  is 
really  the  man  who  stands  between  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  to  protect  both  from  loss,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  there  are  some  implements  which  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tried  that  the  farmer  would  run  no  risk  in 
sending  his  money  for  them  directly  to  the  manufacturer, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  dealer  their  reputation  would  not 
have  been  established,  and  the  farmer  would  know  nothing 
about  them,  and  to  dispense  with  him  would  almost  totally 
prevent  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved  implements. 
When  a  new  tool  is  first  put  out,  it  is  more  or  less 
imperfect;  but  it  must  be  tried  by  the  farmers  all  over  the 
country  before  its  imperfections  are  fully  ascertained. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  experts,  and  they  condemn 
machines  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  many  times  through 
their  not  understanding  how  to  operate  the  implement  or 
have  it  properly  set  up.  The  implement  dealer  has 
experience  in  this  business,  teaches  them  how  to  use  the 
tools  or  machines,  finds  out  their  imperfections,  and  by 
his  suggestions  the  faults  are  corrected  and  the  implements 
made  successful.  There  is  no  class  who  are  more  necessary 
both  to  the  manufacturer  and  farmer  than  the  implement 
dealers.  The  farmer  can  order  his  groceries  or  staple  dry 
goods  with  safety  without  the  aid  of  the  middleman,  but 
in  the  implement  trade  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some 
one  who  has  experience  should  place  the  goods  in  the  hands 


of  farmers ;  and  we  think  farmers  make  a  grave  mistake 
in  trying  to  dispense  with  agents.  Their  margins  are  not 
large,  and  where  there  is  one  who  gets  rich  at  the  business, 
there  are  a  score  who  either  fail  or  only  make  a  lair  living. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  implement  dealer  in  selling  goods  and  for  this 
the  farmers  are  largely  to  blame.  If  they  would  go  to 
their  implement  dealers  and  buy  their  goods  for  cash, 
instead  of  forcing  the  dealer  to  spend  days  and  sometimes 
weeks  in  selling  an  implement,  then  the  dealers  could 
afford  to  handle  the  goods  on  smaller  margins.  In  some 
sections  farmers  are  now  making  a  proposition  to  the  im¬ 
plement  dealer  to  pay  him  a  commission  of  15  per  cent 
above  the  cost  of  his  goods  and  deal  for  cash  only,  and  we 
think  that  if  they  were  in  a  position  to  do  this  the  imple¬ 
ment  dealer  would  be  glad  to  accept  it ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  but  a  limited  number  of  farmers  who  are 
able  to  pay  cash,  and  the  dealer  has  no  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  such  promises.  The  farmers  might  perhaps  buy  a  small 
portion  of  their  goods  for  cash,  while  the  remainder  would 
be  sold  on  time,  and  the  same  amount  of  drumming  would 
be  required  to  sell  the  goods,  and  a  large  amount  of 
unnecessary  expenses  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  get  the 
pay.  Then,  too,  farmers  in  many  cases  don’t  realize  how 
badly  they  want  an  implement  until  it  is  placed  on  their 
farm,  then  they  see  how  almost  indispensable  it  is,  and  the 
most  successful  implement  dealers  are  those  who  take  the 
goods  right  to  the  fields  and  put  them  at  work,  and  let 
the  farmer  realize  what  they  will  do,  as  it  is  easier  in 
many  cases  to  sell  in  this  way  than  to  talk  them  into  buying 
at  their  stores.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  farmers  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  we  think 
that  if  they  will  make  an  effort  to  pay  cash  for  their  goods 
and  save  the  dealer  the  expense  of  collecting, and  if  they  can’t 
pay  the  cash,  if  they  will  settle  for  their  goods  when  they 
take  them  out,  and  try  to  put  the  dealer  to  as  little  expense 
as  possible,  instead  of  putting  him  to  all  the  trouble  they 
can  (as  many  now  do),  they  can  save  something,  and  the 
implement  dealer  will  make  quite  as  much  money  as  he 
now  does,  or  more. 

From  a  Leading  Plow  Company. 

To  MAKE  a  correct  answer  possible  several  things  must 
be  considered  and  the  difficulties  they  involve  must  be 
solved.  First,  as  to  credit:  farmers  must  either  always 
have  a  surplus  of  cash'on  hand  so  as  to  pay  for  their  goods 
on  delivery,  or  they  must  establish  a  credit  as  business 
men  do,  and  maintain  this  credit  by  paying  promptly 
when  the  debts  fall  due.  At  present  many  farmers’  notes 
are  in  very  limited  demand,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
their  payment  at  maturity.  Sickness,  partial  loss  of 
crops,  or  the  hurry  with  spring  work  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  many  farmers  to  postpone  the  payment  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  indefinitely.  Years  ago  when  competition  was  less 
and  margins  larger  manufacturers  could  carry  the  notes 
of  their  customers  till  paid;  but  with  multiplied  competi¬ 
tion,  profits  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and 
to  make.anything  at  all  the  manufacturer’s  capital  must  be 
turned  several  times  in  a  year,  and  so  long  as  the  payment 
of  farmers’  notes  is  so  dilatory  as  it  is  now  this  cannot  be 
done.  A  mutual  confidence  between  farmers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  must  be  established  and  maintained.  It  will 
not  do  for  farmers  to  regard  manufacturers  as  a  set  of  men 
who  sit  up  at  night,  planning  how  to  make  their  wares  of 
the  least  possible  value  and  how  they  may  get  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  their  customers.  Manufacturers,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  not  regard  farmers  as  a  lot  of  detectives 
always  on  the  watch  expecting  some  advantage  and  com¬ 
bining  to  defeat  them  in  the  collections  of  their  just 
claims.  An  impression  prevails  among  manufacturers 
that  it  is  useless  to  undertake  to  .  force  the  collection  of  a 
claim  against  a  farmer,  no  matter  how  just  it  may  be,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  demand  a  jury  trial  and  the  jury  will  be 
composed  of  neighboring  farmers  who  will  many  times  de¬ 
cide  the  case  on  the  supposition  that  the  manufacturer  is 
trying  to  get  an  advantage  over  the  farmer  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  collect  his  claim,  just  or  unjust.  Farmers 
must  also  learn  to  operate  the  machinery  successfully,  or 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their  failure,  or  be  willing 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  enough  to  reimburse  him  for  his 
time  and  expense  in  imparting  this  information.  The 
amounts  of  sale  and  the  difference  in  freights  are  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  A  manufacturer 
can  produce  machines  cheaper  in  large  quantities  and 
can.  of  course,  sell  them  for  less.  Then  much  lower 
freight  rates  can  be  obtained  on  car-load  lots  than  on 
smaller  quantities.  The  middleman  gives  larger  orders 
and  prompter  pay  and  expects  therefore  a  reduction  in 
price.  He  ships  in  car-load  lots  and  gets  the  benefit  of  lower 
transportation  charges  and  puts  the  results  of  these  two  ad¬ 
vantages  together  for  his  profit.  In  addition  to  this,  he  is 
more  or  less  of  an  expert,  and  can  operate  the  machines  and 
teach  others  to  do  so,  saving  time  and  money  and  danger  of 
loss  to  both  manufacturer  and  farmer.  When  these  exist¬ 
ing  hindrances  are  removed  we  shall  “  be  willing  to  give 
the  farmers  who  deal  directly  with  ”  us  “  the  advantage  of 
a  portion  of  the  agents’  commission?”  Until  this  happy 
day  has  arrived  we  prefer  to  adhere  to  our  old  methods  of 
sale. 

From  a  Western  Manufacturer. 

To  sell  directly  to  farmers  would  be  found  very  impractic¬ 
able  and  ruin  any  implement  manufacturing  concern  that 
would  depend  for  its  whole  support  upon  sales  secured  by 
that  method.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  would  not  want 
to  buy  a  machine  until  he  had  seen  and  examined  it,  which 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do,  if  he  bought  it  directly 
from  the  maker,  being  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
factory.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  no  means  by  which 
the  manufacturer  could  find  out  the  farmer’s  financial 
standing,  so  in  doing  business  directly  with  the  farmer,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  on  a  cash  basis,  that  is,  the  farmers 
would  have  to  send  cash  with  their  orders,  which  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  until  they  had  seen  the 


machine.  Then  again,  the  farmer  does  not  usually  buy  a 
machine  until  about  the  time  when  he  wants  to  use  it,  and 
the  manufacturer  could  make  no  calculations  upon  the 
amount  of  machinery  that  he  would  have  to  make  up  and 
have  ready  for  the  season.  The  manufacturer  has  to  buy 
his  stock  sometimes  a  year  before  selling  the  goods,  and  in 
dealing  directly  with  the  consumers  he  would  have  no 
assurance  as  to  the  prospect  of  selling  them,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  would  be  very  hazardous  to  his  business ;  whereas 
under  the  present  system,  as  almost  all  orders  are  received 
from  agents  before  the  goods  are  manufactured,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  knows  just  what  to  do — how  many  goods  to 
make.  In  a  widespread  country  like  ours,  if  the  machines 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  dealers  all  over  the  country  in 
advance  of  the  season,  the  farmer  has  an  opportunity  of 
looking  over  the  dealer’s  stock,  and  getting  whatever  he 
wants  at  the  time  he  needs  it.  Moreover,  in  shipping  goods 
to  great  distances  from  the  factory,  we  always  ship  them  n 
car-load  lots,  and  thereby  save  a  good  deal  in  freight  charges, 
and  this  saving  benefits  the  farmer.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  farmers  all 
over  the  country.  The  manufacturer  comes  in  personal 
contact  with  the  dealer,  and  the  dealer  comes  in  personal 
contact  with  the  farmer.  The  dealer  is  assured  that  if  the 
goods  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  the  manufacturer  will  stand 
ready  to  make  amends,  and  the  dealer  coming  iu  contact 
with  the  farmer,  gives  him  the  same  assurance.  The 
farmer  knows  the  dealer  with  whom  he  trades,  and  would 
not  know  the  manufacturer  personally,  consequently  he 
would  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  manufacturer 
as  he  would  have  in  the  local  dealer. 

Again,  the  expense  of  selling  single  machines  all  over 
the  country— the  office  work,  correspondence,  and  the 
handling  of  machines— would  be  very  much  greater  under 
the  proposed  system  than  under  the  present  one,  and  any 
attempt  to  make  the  innovation  would  force  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  charge  more  for  his  goods.  Where  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishment  like  ours,  sends  goods  all  over  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  the  extra  amount  of 
work,  correspondence,  etc.,  in  attempting  to  sell  our  ma¬ 
chines  directly  to  the  farmers  would  be  enormous,  and  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  undertake  it.  We  never  fail 
to  sell  machines  to  farmers  when  they  order  from  us  and 
accompany  the  order  with  the  cash  or  indorsed  paper 
where  we  have  no  agent,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  they 
prefer  to  buy  from  their  local  dealer,  at  whose  place  they 
can  see  the  machine  and  make  their  own  terms.  The  'dea 
of  buying  machinery  directly  from  the  manufacturers  is 
a  very  good  one  in  theory,  but  a  very  poor  one  in  practice. 
A  few  years  ago  we  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  a  ma¬ 
chine  directly  before  the  farming  public ;  we  advertised  it 
all  over  the  country  in  over  100  newspapers  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense,  offering  it  at  wholesale  price,  aud  to  forward  it  on 
receipt  of  the  money  accompanying  the  order,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  miserable  failure.  We  had  plenty  of  corres¬ 
pondence,  but  no  orders,  the  farmers  preferring  to  buy 
from  local  dealers  rather  than  to  send  the  money  with  their 
orders  to  a  distant  locality.  The  present  system  of  placing 
the  goods  in  the  hands  of  agents  at  convenient  points 
throughout  the  whole  country  is  the  only  practical  one. 
Any  one  who  attempts  to  do  business  in  any  other  way 
will  make  a  mistake.  We  do  not  object  to  sell  goods  di¬ 
rectly  to  farmers ;  but  we  find  it  impracticable  to  carry  on 
our  trade  in  that  way. 

From  an  Eastern  Manufacturer. 

It  appears  to  us  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  is  the  extreme  reluctance 
the  average  farmer  has  to  doing  business  by  letter,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  manufacturer  who  attempts  to 
deal  directly  often  gets  left  even  if  his  goods  are  of 
superior  merit. 

The  country  is  so  flooded  with  circulars  and  other 
printed  matter  that  they  fail  to  strike  the  people  with  the 
force  which  they  formerly  had,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
manufacturer  who  depends  upon  the  mail  fails  to  get  the 
order  which  is  secured  by  his  competitor  who  has  his 
case  presented  personally  to  the  intending  purchaser  by 
himself  or  agent.  Our  observation  has  been  that  the 
agents  do  not  receive  any  more  compensation  than  they 
should,  when  the  time  spent  and  efforts  made  to  secure 
sales  are  taken  into  consideration  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  obliged  to  divide  their  profit  with  the 
purchaser  in  order  to  get  the  order.  Still  if  the  middle¬ 
man  could  be  got  rid  of  altogether  the  manufacturer 
would  be  able  to  furnish  goods  at  lower  prices  than  under 
the  present  system:  agents’  commissions  and  the  expenses 
of  traveling  men  must  always  be  considered  in  making  up 
prices  for  manufactured  goods.  The  present  large  pro¬ 
duction  and  sharp  competition  force  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  to  look  closely  to  every  item  in  the  cost  of  producing, 
aud  are  a  sure  check  on  exorbitant  prices,  and  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  if  the  expenses  of  the  traveling  men  and 
the  commissions  to  agents  could  be  avoided,  the  consumer 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  6f  production 
and  sale.  We  are  sure  that  the  manufacturers  would  be 
glad  to  deal  directly  with  consumers  if  it  could  be  done  in 
all  cases  ;  but  as  things  are  at  present  it  would  be  hardly 
practicable. 


IHiiSceUancowss  Advertising, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  R.  N.-\  . 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria. 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 
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Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

THERE  is  DO  doubt  that  a  girl  who 
never  has  anything  to  do  with  pur¬ 
chasing  her  own  wardrobe  in  her  younger 
days  will  not  knowhow  to  manage  econom¬ 
ically  when  shei8  grown  up.  The  Woman’s 
Journal  says  that  when  a  girl  is  10  years 
old,  she  should  be  given  household  duties 
to  perform  according  to  her  size  and 
strength,  for  which  a  sum  of  money  should 
be  paid  her  weekly.  She  needs  a  little 
pocket  money,  and  the  knowledge  how  to 
spend  it  judiciously,  which  can  so  well  be 
given  by  a  mother  to  her  little  girl.  She 
should  be  required  to  furnish  a  part  of  her 
wardrobe  with  this  money.  For  instance, 
if  she  gets  10  cents  a  week,  she  should  pur¬ 
chase  all  her  stockings,  or  all  her  gloves, 
as  her  mother  may  decide ;  and  doing  this 
under  the  mother’s  supervision,  she  will 
soon  learn  to  trade  with  judgment  and 
economy.  Of  course,  the  mother  will  see 
that  the  sum  is  sufficient  to  do  this,  and 
yet  leave  a  trifle  for  the  child  to  spend  as 
she  pleases.  This  will  supply  a  healthy 
stimulus  ;  it  will  give  her  a  proper  ambition 
and  pride  in  her  labor,  and  the  ability  to 
use  money  properly.  As  she  grows  older, 
these  household  duties  should  be  increased, 
with  the  proportionate  increase  of  money 
paid  for  the  performance  of  them.  We 
know  a  lady  who  divides  the  wages  of  a 
servant  among  her  three  daughters.  There 
is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  their  labor, 
which  is  done  with  a  thoroughness  and 
alacrity  rarely  found  either  with  a  hired 
girl  or  daughter  who  feels  that  she  has  to 
do  it  with  nothing  to  encourage  or  stimu¬ 
late  her  in  the  work. 


But  many  otherwise  good  mothers  do 
not  have  this  idea.  They  buy  everything 
in  the  way  of  clothes,  giving  the  girls  a 
little  pocket-money  merely  for  the  purchase 
of  unnecessary  trifles,  and  then  every  one 
seems  surprised  that  such  a  girl,  when 
house  keeping  for  herself,  does  not  have  any 
idea  of  the  real  value  of  money.  Certainly, 
household  finance  should  form  part  of  a 
girl’s  education  from  the  beginning;  it 
cannot  be  picked  up  all  at  once,  as  soon  as  a 
girl  dons  the  wedding  ring.  A  small  allow¬ 
ance  of  pocket-money,  without  any  real 
needs  to  be  supplied,  is  often  anything  but 
serviceable  to  a  girl.  There  should  always 
be  the  understanding  that  something, 
whether  it  be  charities,  traveling  expenses, 
gloves,  or  “  what-not,”  is  to  be  procured 
out  of  that  allowance.  But  the  majority 
of  the  girls  we  know  have  no  allowance 
whatever,  but  go  to  their  parents  for  what¬ 
ever  they  need,  and,  as  before  stated, 
they  learn  very  little  of  the  value  of 
money. 

* 

*  * 

Really,  we  hear  so  much  about  the  right 
way  to  bring  up  daughters  that  it  is  a 
wonder  there  are  any  ignorant  or  idle  or 
ill-tempered  young  women  in  the  world. 
Only  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  likely 
that  a  large  amount  of  preaching  goes  with 
a  small  share  of  practice.  Mrs.  Livermore’s 
words  on  this  subject  are  well  worth  quot¬ 
ing.  She  says  that  all  women  should  have 
an  early  training  commensurate  with  the 
greatness  of  the  work  that  they  only  can 
perform.  Ler.  our  young  daughters  be 
garnished  with  accomplishments,  if  you 
will.  Let  them  have  amusements,  and 
live  and  breathe  in  a  sunny,  gay  atmos¬ 
phere.  Encourage  them  to  cultivate  that 
habit  of  looking  at  the  best  and  brightest 
side  of  things,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  pro¬ 
nounced  “  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.” 
Do  not  repress  their  girlish  enthusiasm 
over  their  pursuits  or  their  pleasures.  They 
will  have  need  of  a  large  store  before  they 
are  done  with  life.  Give  to  them  the  high¬ 
est  education  demanded  by  the  hunger  of 
their  souls,  and  allow  them  to  fit  for  any 
calling  or  profession  to  which  they  are 
adapted  by  their  tastes  and  capacities. 

But  by  no  means  neglect  what  Canon 
Kingsley  calls  their  “lower  education.” 
Let  them  have  an  acquaintance  with  them¬ 
selves,  with  their  own  physiology,  and  the 
laws  controlling  it.  Let  them  be  trained, 
as  far  as  possible,  as  if  you  were  sure  they 
were  to  be  wives,  mothers  and  housekeep¬ 
ers,  even  when  they  receive  in  addition, 
technical  training.  But  few  women  reach 
adult  life,  even  when  they  do  not  marry, 
without  finding  themselves  so  circum¬ 
stanced  at  times  that  a  domestic  training  is 
invaluable.  Thus  will  our  daughters  be 
prepared  to  do  better  work  in  the  world,  to 
rear  nobler  children.  Trained  and  self- 
poised,  they  will  not  be  in  bondage  to 
ignorance;  nor  will  they  by  as  liable  to  be- 
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come  the  dupes  or  the  prey  of  those  human 
sh  arks  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  lead 
aBtray  unwary  girls. 

* 

*  * 

We  hear  so  much  on  every  hand  about 
“  higher  education  ”  for  women  that  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  find  one  so  able  advocat¬ 
ing  domestic  training  as  well.  It  is  so  easy 
now  to  find  new  work  and  new  freedom  for 
women  that  a  good  many  reformers  lose 
sight  of  the  one  woman’s  sphere  in  which 
she  need  never  fear  competition  or  dis¬ 
placement-home. 

• 

♦  * 

A  good  idea  for  keeping  boiled  eggs 
warm  on  the  table  is  to  take  almost  any 
style  of  the  little  Japanese  baskets  with  a 
cover,  put  a  puffy  quilted  lining  inside,  and 
then  decorate  the  outside  with  gilding.  It 
may  be  further  ornamented  by  a  queer  little 
Japanese  chicken  on  the  top.  Better  than 
an  ordinary  quilted  lining,  however,  is  first 
to  generously  line  the  basketwith  wadding, 
and  then  put  a  covering  of  silk,  olive  or  some 
other  pretty  colored  stuff  over  the  wadding, 
tacking  it  down  in  deep  dents.  A  basket 
like  this  will  keep  the  eggs  warm  all 
through  breakfast,  and  may  be  made  very 
ornamental. 

*■ 

*  * 

What  a  blessing  is  this  unselfish,  sun¬ 
shiny  cheerfulness  in  the  honsehold.  And 
let  me  whisper  this  to  the  girls — such  a  dis¬ 
position  will  not  only  add  to  the  comfort 
of  the  family  ;  it  will  keep  away  wrinkles, 
add  new  attraction  to  your  expression,  and 
increase  your  charms  of  person  as  well  as 
mind.  An  expression  of  sympathetic  cheer¬ 
fulness  irradiates  the  plainest  face,  and  it 
is  a  charm  which  increases  with  age.  Just 
try  it — but  remember  that  it  must  begin  at 
the  heart,  and  work  out. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 


ECONOMY  AS  RELATED  TO  HEALTH 
AND  COMFORT. 

FULLY  concur  with  “  Jean,”  (page  54) 
where  Dr.  Hoskins  is  taken  to  task  on 
the  diet  question,  for  comparing  oat-meal 
with  pork  and  beans,  and  I  also  agree  with 
the  Rural’s  note  following.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Rural  is  just  the  paper  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  such  a  doctrine  for  good,  among  its 
many  readers.  It  is  evident  that  many 
farmers  and  others  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  discussion  of  sound  health  topics. 
Why  not  have,  at  least,  a  column  of  such 
literature  each  week?  Much  good  might 
be  accomplished  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  health ;  farmers  know  full 
well  that  nowadays  to  make  ends  meet 
economy  is  required  as  well  as  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  to  raise  better  crops,  and  good 
health  is  especially  requisite.  The  Rural 
has  done  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  especially  to  farmers 
by  teaching  them  better  methods  of  land 
tillage.  If  it  will  do  as  much  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  economical  and  healthful  living,  it 
will  deserve  still  greater  honors ;  for  who 
would  exchange  health  for  wealth?  Surely 
none  but  a  miser.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of 
the  Creator  that  the  most  healthful  food 
for  mania,  as  a  rule,  the  most  economical. 
For  instance,  the  grains  used  to  feed  ani¬ 
mals  for  slaughter  would  feed  those 
who  consume  the  flesh,  more  than  three 
times  as  long  as  the  flesh  will,  and  with 
the  addition  of  fruit  and  vegetables  the  diet 
would  be  more  healthful,  and  if  properly 
prepared  more  appetizing. 

I  would  not  discourage  the  Ladies’  De¬ 
partment  from  giving  many  recipes  and 
directions  for  domestic  cookery,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  them  simplified.  When  I  see  re¬ 
commendations  for  doctoring  the  good 
natural  foods  with  all  sorts  of  spices,  and 
condiments  enough  to  deaden  their  natural 
flavor,  I  can  only  exclaim  :  “  What  a  pity  I” 

I  know  the  good  ladies  mean  well,  and  the 
sterner  sex,  as  a  rule,  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  liquors  and  tobacco,  crave  such  food 
and  cannot  relish  the  most  simple  and 
healthful  kind.  A  case  in  point :  A  con¬ 
firmed  epicure  had  a  friend  who  could  not 
afford  such  diet  as  the  former  had,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  to  him  his  desire  for  such  living, 
when  the  epicure  retorted:  “You  might 
have  all  my  dainties,  if  I  had  your  appetite.” 
The  amount  of  money,  labor  and  worry 
that  could  be  saved  the  gentler  sex  in  a 
year  by  simplifying  the  cookery  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  family  should  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  some  to  practice  a  little  self-denial  in 
order  to  test  the  difference ;  but  I  know 
from  experience  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
out  of  old  ruts,  and  I  know  also  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  snli-faeflrn  that  arise  from  the 
conquest  of  former  bad  habits,  which  were 
considered  essential  to  happiness.  H.  M.  K. 


HW-YORKER. 

A  SPOOL  OF  COTTON. 

O  you  always  use  linen  thread  for 
sewing  on  patches,  Belle  ?  ”  asked 
the  bride  of  a  few  weeks,  of  her  sister-in- 
law. 

“  I  generally  do ;  why  ?”  was  the  answer. 

“I  thought  you  must,  for  each  of  the 
patches  I  have  just  taken  off  (and  of  course 
you  put  them  on)  the  sleeves  of  this  old 
coat  of  my  husband  was  firmly  sewed  on 
with  strong  linen  thread,  and  the  stitches 
seemed  to  say :  ‘  Look  out !  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  not  to  rip ;  ’  and  even  a  small  place 
I  find  darned  with  the  same  black  linen 
thread.” 

“  I  presume  you  did,  Mary.  What  should 
I  use  better,  pray  ?  ” 

“To  be  sure  you  could  not  use  any¬ 
thing  stronger,  my  dear;  but  ‘Out  West,’ 
we  use  black  cotton  No.  10  for  all 
patching  and  it  also  darns  nicely.  I 
believe  that,  if  you  once  tried  it,  you 
would  use  it  too,  in  place  of  so  much  linen 
thread.  It  is  very  strong  and  I  like  it 
much  better  for  sewing  (when  it  will  an¬ 
swer)  than  linen.  Besides,  it  is  just  half 
as  expensive,  and  with  a  husband  and  two 
such  active  boys  as  yours  to  mend  for,  the 
use  of  cotton  instead  of  linen  would  be 
quite  an  item  in  the  family  economy  dur¬ 
ing  the  year ;  would  it  not  ?  ” 

“It  would, indeed ”  answered  our  practi¬ 
cal  sister,  Belle.  “I  shall  take  care  to  pro¬ 
vide  myself  with  a  spool  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.”  Taking  down  her  little  memoran¬ 
da  book  (hanging  with  pencil  attached  on  a 
convenient  nail  in  her  dining-room),  she 
added  to  the  list  of  articles  already  in  it : 
“  One  spool  black  cotton  No.  10.” 

The  cotton  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
for  mending  big  and  little  rents,  darning 
and  putting  on  patches.  Sister  Belle  would 
think  her  spool  basket  ill- furnished  indeed 
now,  without  its  presence  there.  A  year 
or  two  later,  having  occasion  to  spend  some 
time  with  another  sister,  she  took  up  my 
“  spool  of  No.  10”  one  day  as  we  were  sew¬ 
ing  together,  and  filled  her  needle  to  work 
button-holes  in  an  every-day  wrapper. 
“Why!”  she  exclaimed,  presently,  (reach¬ 
ing  over  to  refill  her  needle.)  “This is  the 
very  nicest  cotton  I  ever  used  for  button¬ 
holes;  how  long  have  you  used  it  and  why 
did  I  never  hear  of  it  before  ?  ” 

And  for  answer  I  told  her  the  story  I 
have  keen  telling  you.  •  E.  H.  s. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


An  Economical  Layer  Cake. 

A  cake  recipe  which,  though  not  rich, 
turns  out  more  for  the  materials  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  used,  is  as  follows:  Thor¬ 
oughly  sift  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  baking 
powder  with  four  cups  of  flour.  Beat  one 
cup  of  butter  with  two  cups  of  sugar  until 
foaming  ;  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  and 
one  cup  of  milk,  or  water ;  add  these  ingre¬ 
dients  to  the  flour,  and  mix  thoroughly  but 
lightly.  This  makes  four  layers,  so  thick 
that  two  are  enough  for  a  moderate  cake,  if 
plenty  of  filling  is  used.  Figs  chopped  and 
boiled  with  one  cupful  of  water  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar  until  thick  and  smooth, 
make  a  filling  that  tickles  the  masculine 
palate.  L.  H. 

Potato  Salad:  Cheap  But  Good. 

“Mrs.  Economy”  gives  a  very  excellent 
recipe  for  potato  salad — one  that  need  not 
be  despised  on  any  table,  even  when  there 
is  company  to  tea,  but  there  is  a  cheaper 
one  which  I  thiuk  she  should  have  given,  in 
justice  to  her  name.  It  is  relished  quite  as 
well  for  a  change,  when  the  spring  days 
come  on.  It  consists  simply  of  finely-sliced 
or  chopped  cold  potatoes,  with  a  little 
minced  onion,  over  which  has  been  poured 
a  cup  of  boiling  vinegar  with  a  lump  of 
butter  dissolved  in  it.  Prepared  just  after 
dinner,  and  set  in  a  cold  place,  it  will  be 
very  welcome  on  the  supper  table.  L. 


Cold  Storage.— Butter  made  with 
Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color,  and  kept 
the  past  fall  and  winter  in  cold  storage,  is 
reported  from  all  sections  to  have  retained 
its  sweetness  and  flavor  as  well  as  its  per¬ 
manency  and  beauty  of  color  beyond  com¬ 
pare.  Hundreds  of  dairymen  report  that 
they  have  tested  this  color  with  the  heat  of 
the  stove  and  in  the  sun  to  100  degrees,  and 
quite  a  number  have  held  it  at  the  boiling 
point  several  days  successively  without  in¬ 
jury.  The  manufacturers  possess  full  and 
complete  apparatus  for  making  close  and 
careful  tests,  including  one  of  Buck’s  fine 
London  microscopes,  and  they  warrant 
this  color  to  stand  any  temperature  be 
tween  50  degees  below  and  212  degrees 
above  zero. — Adv. 


IN  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  15,  is  a  request 
for  a  recipe  for  rye  and  Indian  bread. 
It  it  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of 
rye-meal  to  two  of  corn-meal,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  yeast  enough  to  raise  it.  Mix 
quite  soft  with  warm  water.  If  baked  in 
a  stove,  a  slow  fire  is  neceseary  after  the 
first  hour.  It  should  be  baked  in  a  brick 
oven  if  one  wants  it  in  perfection,  c.  A.  H. 


gtU.sccUimcau.s  §nlvcrtisiing. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  hut  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 

I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 

I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFI  v  COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  ,  Potsdam.  IV.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  BAKER  S  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
i’j  Is  soluble. 

No  Chem  icals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  mure 
than  three  time*  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  Use  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ka- 
S1I.Y  Digested,  and  admirably  adaptec 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

w.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass- 


“General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  nvariable.  All  are  there- 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
front  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions .  — 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rurai,  New -York eu  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

•*  “  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  5-04  (1614  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 (2914  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-ofUee  at  New  York  City,  N  Y., 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Publishers  Desk. 

f  Doing  in  time. 

PROMPTNESS  < 

( Being  on  time. 


Ar  CODE  FOR  MANAGEMENT. 

At  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Publishing  Company  under  the  new  man¬ 
agement,  the  president  was  asked  if  he 
had  any  “  instructions  ”  for  the  business 
manager.  His  characteristic  reply  was: 

Keep  down  expenses, 

Employ  no  drones, 

Be  prompt, 

Hustle  conservatively, 

Keep  your  records  straight. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  that  is  a  pretty 
straight  code  of  management  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise,  be  it  a  newspaper,  a  manu¬ 
factory,  a  clothing  store  or  a  farm.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ?  Try  it  for  a  year  and  note 
the  result.  By  “  try  it,”  I  mean  just  that, 
try  it  in  spirit  and  in  fact  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  business  :  in  the  field,  in  the 
stable,  on  the  road,  in  the  market:  every¬ 
where  your  business  calls  you. 


THE  NEW  QUARTERS. 

On  the  first  page  the  editors  tell  all  about 
the  Rural’s  moving  into  our  splendid  new 
quarters  I  add  my  joyful  whoop  to  their’s, 
and  for  the  business  department  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  our  patrons  to 
come  and  call  on  us  and  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  the  city,  which  lies  below 
our  lofty  windows.  Be  your  call  one  of 
business  or  pleasure,  you  will  always  be 
welcome.  Come  and  see  us. 


CONCERNING  VARIOUS  FOLKS. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  only  good  to  say  of 
good  works  in  whatever  department  of  in¬ 
dustry  it  finds  them,  but  it  always  has  a 


for  humbugs,  frauds,  swindlers,  and  op¬ 
pressors  of  every  degree.  We  have  in  mind 
especially  several  persons  and  concerns  and 
interests — but  just  wait  and  see. 


THAT  POSTAL  CARD. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  America  who  might  be  helped 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  by  the  R.  N.-Y. 
If  YOU,  dear  reader,  have  no  time  to  tell 
them  of  this  fact,  and  don’t  want  to  take 
time  to  help  your  neighbors,  please  write 
on  a  postal  card  a  half-dozen  addresses 
of  honest,  intelligent  men  whom  you  think 
the  paper  ought  to  reach.  Send  the  postal 
to  us  and  we  wi  11  do  the  rest.  Try  it.  Why 
not  ? 


ABOUT  ADVERTISING. 

I  HAVE  for  some  time  looked  upon  The 
Rural  New-Yokrer  as  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  any  paper  of  its  class  printed, 
and  the  best  advertising  medium. 

j.  j.  Harrison,  president  of 
THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  COMPANY, 

Painesville,  Ohio,  March,  1890. 

The  Rural  beats  all  the  other  papers 
put  together  as  a  profitable  advertising 
medium,  including  those  of  the  very  largest 
circulation.  t.  c.  davenport, 

•  Philadelphia,  March,  30,  1890. 

It  always  pays  us  to  advertise  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  March  30,  1890. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  helping 
me  to  introduce  the  Fay  Currant  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  public  its  opinion  on  this  fruit, 
paved  the  way  so  I  have  made  a  respec¬ 
table  fortune.  I  have  paid  the  heirs  of  the 
originator  of  the  Fay  over  $30,000  as 
their  share  from  the  sales  of  the  Fay  Cur¬ 
rant,  and  have  made  as  much  as  that  for 
myself  out  of  it.  geo.  s.  josselyn. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1890. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

It.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Public  Speakers  and  Singers 

Can  use  ‘Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches” 
freely,  without  fear  of  injury,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  nothing  injurious.  They  are  inval¬ 
uable  for  allaying  the  hoarseness  and  irri¬ 
tation  incident  to  vocal  exertion,  effectu¬ 
ally  clearing  and  strengthening  the  voice. 
“They  greatly  relieve  any  uneasiness  in 
the  throat.”— S.  S.  Curry,  Teacher  of  Or¬ 
atory,  Boston.  Ask  for  and  obtain  only 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  25  cents 
a  box. — Adv. 


The  News. 


DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY,  April  12,  1890. 

“The  question  of  the  age”  is  in  process 
of  solution  in  this  country  more  steadily, 
progressively  but  peaceably  than  in  any 
other — a  fairer,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  different 
adjustment  of  the  profits  ot  labor.  The 
most  recent  development  of  the  matter  is 
the  projected  great  spring  strike  among 
workingmen  for  a  working  day  of  only  eight 
hours.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  which  claims  a  membership  of 
from  600,000  to  1,000,000,  proposed  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  series  of  strikes  this  spring  to 
enforce  this  demand,  and  urged  its  various 
branches  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  before¬ 
hand  by  accumulating  contributions  from 
the  members,  to  be  used  in  time  of  need.  The 
beginning  of  the  fight  was  put  at  May  1. 
The  battle  has  already  opened,  however,  by 
the  strike  of  the  5,000  carpenters  belonging 
to  the  Carpenters’  Union  at  Chicago.  This 
is  believed  to  be  financially  the  strbngest 
association  of  operatives  in  the  country,  hav 
ing  accumulated  large  reserve  funds  from 
assessments  of  the  members.  They  strike 
for  a  recognition  of  their  Union  by  the 
Master  Carpenters’  Association,  for  an 
eight-hour  day  and  40  cents  an  hour.  The 
strike  is  costing  them  from  $35,000  to 
$40,000  a  week,  but  they  say  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  an  all-summer  fight,  and 
that  when  their  own  means  are  exhausted, 
they  will  be  supported  by  assessments  on 
the  members  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  and  of  every  other  labor  organization 
in  the  country  if  necessary.  The 
“Masters”  are  divided  and  “weakening” 
as  the  owners  of  large  buildings  going  up 
threaten  to  put  their  contracts  into  other 
hands  unless  the  work  is  speedily  resumed. 
Whatever  may  be  the  upshot  of  the 
struggle,  a  large  number  of  other  strikes 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  are  to 

be  looked  for  about  May  1 . The 

Massachusetts  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill 
making  nine  hours  a  daj ’s  work  in  State 

and  municipal  employment . 

The  “spring  elections”  all  over  the  coun 
try  have,  on  the  whole  “gone”  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Democrats,  but  this  is  an 
“  off  ”  year  in  politics,  and  Speaker  Reed 
says  “  off  years  ”  are  always  bad  for  the 
Republicans,  as  farmers  and  rich  folks 
don’t  care  to  bother  about  voting  when 
there  is  no  excitement  in  the  air.  The  new 
ballot  laws,  all  embodying  the  main 
features  of  the  Australian  system,  but  with 
variations,  received  their  first  trial  in  sev¬ 
eral  States.  In  the  State  election  in  Rhode 
Island  the  law  worked  smoothly  and  gave 
general  satisfaction.  In  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri  city  and  town  elections  were  held, 
aud  the  reformed  ballot  won  high  praise, 
especially  in  Missouri.  Iowa  and  New 
Jersey  have  just  passed  similar  bills,  and 
Gov.  Hill  of  New  York,  having  last  week 
vetoed  one  for  certain  specified  reasons, 
another  framed  to  avoid  his  objections  is 
being  rushed  through  the  legislature.  The 
desire  for  honest  voting  on  the  Australian 
ilan  has  already  found  embodiment  in 
aws  in  nearly  one  fourth  of  our  States  and 
in  several  European  countries,  and  is 

spreading  like  “  wild-fire”  elsewhere . 

....  Four  of  the  largest  woolen  mills  in  New 
England,  representing  an  annual  output  of 
$2,500,000,  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
Helling  their  own  merchandise  in  New 
York,  thus  doing  away  with  the  middleman 

and  saving  his  commission . 

The  first  election  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
since  the  annexation  of  two  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  was  held  on  April  7.  The  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  was  elected  by  about  500  major¬ 
ity . The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Company  will  erect  an  artificial  ice  plant  in 

Jersey  City,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000 . A 

short  time  ago  August  Dittmore  of  Aurora, 
Ill.,  bought  a  hog  and  converted  it  into 
sausages,  hams,  etc.,  some  of  which  he 
sold  to  his  neighbors.  The  meat  was  eaten 
raw  or  only  partially  cooked.  Now  there 
are  about  30  cases  of  trichinosis  among 
those  who  purchased  parts  of  that  hog  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  is  investigating 


the  matter . The  new  steamship 

Majestic,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  has  brok¬ 
en  the  maiden  trans-Atl antic  record  from 
Queenstown  to  N6w  York,  having  made  the 
nassage  in  six  days,  10  hours  and  20  minutes, 
beating  the  Teutonic’s  maiden  record  by 
four  hours  and  15  minutes  and  that  of  the 
City  of  Paris  by  nearly  eight  hours.  The 
new  “  ocean  greyhound  ”  is  the  longest 
vessel  afloat,  measuring  583  feet  in  length 
by  57  feet  six  inches  in  width  and  39  feet 

four  inches  in  depth . 

After  beheading  30,000  Democratic  office¬ 
holders  for  a  salary  of  $4,000,  or  $1  for 
every  1)4.  beads,  First  Assistant  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  Clarkson  announces  his  retire- 
menton  Junel.  Democrats  howl  that  he  has 
worked  too  hard  ;  Republicans  complain 
that  he  hasn’t  worked  half  hard  enough. 

. Gen.  Miles  has  been  made  Major- 

General  in  place  of  the  late  Gen.  Crook,  and 
Col.  Grierson  has  been  made  Brigadier- 
General  to  succeed  Miles— both  excellent 

promotions . Gen.  Middleton,  Com- 

mander-in-Chief  of  the  Canadian  forces,  is 
making  a  sorry  exhibition  of  himself  be¬ 
fore  a  Parliamentary  investigating  com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  been  accused  of  misappro¬ 
priating  valuable  furs  belonging  to  the 
Half  Breeds  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
during  the  Riel  insurrection.  He  had  dif 
Acuity  in  recalling  that  he  took  any  furs 
from  private  parties.  On  second  thought 
he  did  “confiscate,”  he  thought,  a  few 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  furs.  Some  he 
kept,  others  he  gave  to  his  officers  as  “me¬ 
mentoes  of  the  campaign.”  and  the  rest  he 
sent  to  an  Ottawa  furrier.  He  failed  to  re¬ 
port  these  confiscations  and  keepsakes,  nor 
could  he  remember  what  became  of  the 
money  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  furs  at 

Ottawa . 

Four  murderers  met  their  doom  on  the 
gallows  in  Pennsylvania  last  Wednesday. 
In  this  State  there  will  soon  be  a  general 
cleaning  out  of  such  criminals  now  that 
electrocution  has  been  declared  constitu¬ 
tional . The  Texas  Standard  cot¬ 

ton  seed  oil  mill  and  refinery  at  Galveston 
were  burned  Tuesday  night.  Loss,  $200,000. 

. At  last  defaulting  State  Treasurer 

Archer,  of  Maryland,  who  has  swindled 
his  State  out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  has  been  arrested  for  embezzle¬ 
ment  ;  but,  of  course,  such  a  trusted  arch¬ 
rascal  is  treated  with  all  due  respect,  being 
simply  confined  to  his  own  house  in  charge 

of  a  very  civil  detective . The  bitter 

quarrel  in  Manitoba  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
settlement.  A  short  time  ago  the  legis¬ 
lature  decided  that  all  children  must  at¬ 
tend  the  provincial  nnn-sectarian  public 
schools,  and  that  all  official  and  legal 
business  must  be  carried  on  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  All  the  Catholics  and 
some  Protestant  sects  strongly  objected  to 
the  former  law  on  the  ground  that  re¬ 
ligion  should  be  the  foremost  subject  of  in¬ 
struction  in  schools;  while  the  French 
Canadians  and  Half-Breeds  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  the  official  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  the  French  language.  The  Cabinet 
has  finally  decided  to  secure  the  passage  of 
a  law  providing  for  separate  schools,  and 

the  use  of  both  languages  . 

Mrs.  Ward,  wife  of  that  “Napoleon  of 
Finance  ”  who  wrecked  Gen.  Grant’s  for¬ 
tune  and  swindled  the  public  out  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  died  suddenly  at  her  home 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  last  Wednesday.  She 
was  highly  esteemed  and  stuck  to  her  hus¬ 
band  through  all.  Of  course,  the  latter  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  news  of  his  devoted 
wife’s  death,  which  he  received  in  Sing  Sing 
Prison  where  he  has  to  serve  two  years  more 
of  the  10  years  tor  which  he  was  sentenced, 
though  all  possible  deductions  will  be  made 
for  “good  conduct.” . From  fig¬ 

ures  furnished  by  State  Auditor  Braden  it 
is  found  that  more  than  100,000  acres  of 
Minnesota  land  is  involved  in  the  swindles 
of  Fredericksen  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
Braden  says  practically  all  of  this  will  be 
sold  by  the  State  May  1,  because  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  certificates  has  not  been  paid. 
The  State  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  protect 
innocent  buyers,  but  the  latter’s  losses  in 

any  event  will  amount  to  over  $200.000 . 

The  Mormons,  having  been  overwhelming¬ 
ly  defeat  in  the  recent  elections  in  Salt  Lake 
City  aud  realizing  that  the  doom  of  their 
"peculiar  institution”  is  sealed  in  Utah, 
are  emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  Mexico 
and  Canada,  as  they  see  no  chance  of  ever 
securing  a  firm  foothold  in  any  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union.  The  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  are  emigrating  from  Utah  to  the 
Northwest  of  the  Dominion  with  young 
girls, leaving  their  wives  behind,  has  excit¬ 
ed  a  lively  discussion  in  Parliament  at 
Ottawa.  The  government  leaders,  how¬ 
ever,  declare  that  they  had  guaranteed  that 
the  laws  of  the  country  would  be  obeyed 
and  that  the  government  proposed  to  see 

that  they  were . Canada  is  about 

to  extend,  for  one  year  longer,  the  7nodus 
vivendi  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
to  our  Atlantic  fishermen  of  late.  The 
proclamation  of  our  government  against 
illegal  seal  fishing  in  Behring  Sea  has  in¬ 
duced  every  Canadian  who  owns  any  sort 
of  a  sea  worthy  vessel  on  the  Pacific  coast 
to  fit  her  out  as  a  sealer,  so  that  the  fleet 
of  “  piratical  ”  cruisers  is  likely  to  be  un- 

precedeutly  large  the  coming  season . 

Several  of  the  Southern  States,  notably 
Virginia,  Florida,  Texas  and  Arkansas, 
are  developing  good  school  systems ;  and 
the  press  of  North  Carolina,  a  State  which 
has  been  backward  in  educational  matters, 
calls  upon  the  people  to  make  an  increase 
of  at  least  $150,000  a  year  in  the  State 

educational  appropriation . The 

number  of  fatalities  caused  by  the  tornado 
which  wrought  such  havoc  in  Kentucky, 
Illinois  and  Indiana  is  not  yet  exactly 
known  ;  but  the  reports  so  far  show  a  total 
of  445  lives  lost.  The  almost  daily  occur¬ 
rence  of  severe  wind  aud  elect  rical  storms 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  country  since 
then  indicates  that  the  normal  condition  of 
natural  things  has  not  yet  been  entirely 

restored . 

Although  the  brand-new  extradition  treaty 
with  the  British  Empire,  including,  o 


course,  Canada,  went  into  force  on  April 
4,  the  teller  of  a  Worcester,  (Mass.)  bank 
has  just  gone  off  with  $43,000  of  the  bank’s 
money.  Several  other  high-toned  thieves 
have  also  disappeared  with  other  folk’s 
cash  during  the  week,  although  the  Domin¬ 
ion  is  no  longer  a  safe  refuge  for  such  ras¬ 
cals . The  New  York  legislature  has 

cut  "down  the  appropriation  for  the 
canals  from  $1,400,000  to  $500,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  has  also  repealed  the 
demagogic  law  giving  two  dollars  a  day  to 
all  laborers  on  the  State  public  works.  In 
both  cases  the  majorities  were  nearly  all 

Republicans . Assemblyman  Peck,  of 

Cortland,  wants  a  repeal  of  so  much  of  the 
mad-dog  law  of  this  State  as  applies  to  the 

registering  and  collaring  of  canines . 

As  a  result  of  high  license  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  there  were  2,751  fewer  licenses  grant¬ 
ed  throughout  the  State  in  1889  than  in 
1888,  while  $526,504  more  money  was  re¬ 
ceived  therefor  in  1889  than  in  the  previous 
year — and  of  this  sum  the  Commonwealth 
received  $195,277  more  revenue  thau  in  1888. 
The  State  takes  one-fourth  of  all  moneys 
received  for  liquor  licenses  from  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  every  city  or  town.  The  total  re¬ 
ceipts  from  5.831  licenses  in  1888  were 
$1,286,305,  while  in  1889  $1,812,810  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  3,260  licenses.  Probably  as 
much  intoxicants  were  drank  last  year  as 

the  year  before,  however . 

Benjamin  Darling,  who  upward  of  50  years 
ago  invented  the  revolver  from  which 
Samuel  Colt  made  millions  of  dollars,  is 
dead,  aged  82.  Of  course.  Darling  made  no 

money  from  his  invention . Last 

Tuesday  was  the  day  when,  according  to 
the  would-be  California  seer  Erickson,  the 
cities  of  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  New  York  were  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  floods  and  earthquakes.  Many 
of  the  crank’s  deluded  followers,  having  sac¬ 
rificed  their  property,  are  still  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy.  From  being  cranky  some  of  them 

have  become  crazy . Some  time  ago 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  European  banker, 
pledged  himself  to  send  to  this  country 
$120,000  a  year  in  monthly  installments,  to 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  worthy 
Hebrew  immigrants.  The  first  installment 
of  $10,000  has  been  received.  The  fund  will 
be  managed  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  of 
which  M.  S.  Isaacs  is  President  and  Jesse 
Seligman  is  Treasurer . Wednes¬ 

day  the  season  of  lake  navigation  opened 
and  the  Canadian,  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  canals  have  either  already  opened 
or  will  open  during  the  coming  week.  It 
is  thought  that  the  farmers  of  the  West 
will  no  longer  have  to  burn  grain  for  fuel, 
now  that  the  great  water  routes  to  the  sea¬ 
board  are  open.  It  isn’t  at  all  unlikely  that 
if  the  railroad  companies  had  a  monopoly 
of  transportation  from  West  to  East  the 
farmers  would  have  to  eat  hay  and  dress  in 

pine-needle  bagging! . 

Both  Housesof  Congress  have  passed  the  bill 
appropriating  $75,000  to  pay  the  members 
of  the  House  the  money  which  Silcott 

stole . A  bill  is  before  the  Senate 

making  stringent  provisions  to  regulate 
the  traffic  in  impure  brewing.  Any  brand 
of  beer  in  the  making  of  which  hops  are  re- 
plaoed  by  glucose,  carbonate  of  soda  and 
various  other  substitutes  is  declared  to  be 
adulterated,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  is  called  upon  to  institute  prop¬ 
er  tests  by  which  the  fact  of  adulteration 
may  be  shown.  Every  brewer  of  “  adul¬ 
terated  beer  ”  will  be  required  to  pay  an 
annual  license  fee  of  $1,000  ;  every  wholesale 
dealer  one  of  $500,  and  every  retailer  one  of 
$50.  Each  cask  of  impure  beer  sold  from  a 
brewery  must  be  labelled  conspicuously 
“  adulterated  beer,”  and  each  bottle  sent 
out  must  have  the  same  words  blown  in 
the  glass.  Heavy  penalties,  both  flues  aud 
imprisonment,  are  provided  for  offences 
against  this  regulation,  and  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  law  in  all  its  details  is  confided 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the 
Government.  The  passage  of  such  a  law 
would  be  splendid  for  hop-growers.  In 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  beer  now  made 
chemicals  take  the  place  of  hops  altogether 

or  in  part . The  Anti-trust  bill  has 

passed  the  Senate  with  only  one  vote  in  op¬ 
position.  Senator  Sherman,  the  author  of 
the  trenchant  measure,  has  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  reduce  or  repeal  every 
protective  duty  that  sheltersa  trust . 


If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


CONTINENTAL. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  bo  hard  aud  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  nrepa*e  for  seed 
lug  with  loss  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  got  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental. 
Larger  crops  mean  more  easli  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  *•  How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00.,  ‘NT 
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BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

HOME-SEEKERS’  excursions. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
will  sell  on  Tuesdays,  April  22d  and  May 
20th,  Home  Seekers’  Excursion  Tickets  at 
Half  Rates  to  points  in  the  FarmingRe- 
gions  of  the  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west.  Limit  thirty  days.  For  folder 
giving  details  concerning  tickets,  rates  and 
time  of  trains,  and  for  descriptive  land 
folder,  call  on  your  ticket  agent,  or  address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  Ill.— Adv. 


FOREIGN. 

Saturday,  April  12,  1890. 

Republican  Brazil  has  just  promulgated 
these  reforms,  the  first  two  ol  which  apply 
to  abuses  of  its  own  creation  :  Liberty  of 
the  press ;  liberty  of  association  and  of 
public  meeting ;  a  modification  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  and  criminal  organizations . In 

the  Argentine  Republic  financial  matters 
are  in  a  chaotic  condition.  Paper  money 
has  of  late  years  been  the  national  currency 
and  gold  is  now  fluctuating  between  250 
and  300  premium.  Of  late  vast  sums  have 
been  squandered  in  ‘'public  improve¬ 
ments”  of  all  kinds;  large  premiums  have 
been  given  for  immigration,  and  enormous 
sums  have  been  paid  for  costly  European 
importations,  so  that  the  “  balance  of 
trade  ”  has  been  strongly  against  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  has  therefore  been  sadly  drained 
of  its  gold.  To  add  to  the  present  financial 
difficulties,  the  laboring  classes  everywhere 
have  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  and 
constant  fluctuations  In  the  prices  of  what¬ 
ever  they  have  to  sell  or  buy  owing  to  the 
manipulations  of  the  money  market  by 
speculators  ami  gamblers,  and  a  general 
strike  is  threatened.  The  Republic  has 
been  “  spreading  itself  ”  by  far  too  much 
and,  of  course,  a  reaction  has  set  in  and 

punishment  is  coming . 

Thursday  last  Henry  M.  Stanley  landed  in 
Italy  from  Cairo,  on  his  way  to  meet  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  founder  and  head  of 
the  Congo  Free  State.  The  King^  and 
Queen  of  Italy  of  course  sent  him  welcom¬ 
ing  telegrams.  He  thinks  the  Germans 
appear  bound  to  claim  the  whole  of  Central 
Africa  and  that  Emin  would  have  a  hard 
task  if  he  tried  to  wrest  his  old  equatorial 
province  from  the  Mahdists.  He  says  that 
the  vast  Aruvvhimi  forest,  which  belongs 
to  the  Congo  Free  State,  is  enormously 
richer  in  everything,  especially  in  rubber 
trees,  than  the  Amazon  forests.  This  sec¬ 
tion  of  Africa  he  declares  will  be  the  rubber 

reservoir  of  the  universe . 

Investigation  into  the  municipal  finances 
of  Rome  “  reveals  a  state  of  bankruptcy  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  worst  anticipations.”  The 
Government  declines  further  to  assist  in 
averting  the  crash.  Numerous  failures  are 
expected.  Thousands  of  financial  and  po¬ 
litical  croakers  predict  that  the  present 
condition  of  Rome  is  only  an  indication  of 
that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Both  have 
been  “  spreading  themselves  ”  enormously 
— the  former  in  municipal  improvements 
of  all  kinds ;  the  latter  in  constructing 
iron  clads  and  fortifications  and  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  army  and  navy  far  beyond  its 
means.  In  the  drifting  of  the  Great. 
Powers  on  the  turbulent  “  current  of 
events  ”  towards  war,  Italy,  it  is  said,  is  the 

“  earthenware  pot.” . 

A  gang  of  forgers  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
bonds  has  been  caught  at  Trieste,  Austria. 
The  forgeries  amount  to  $5,000,000.  Several 
manufactories  of  bogus  bonds  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  closed  at  Hamburg,  Berlin  and 
Barcelona.  Many  of  both  kinds  have  been 

foisted  on  American  investors . 

Emperor  Menelek,  of  Abyssinia,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Crispi  of 
Italy,  authorizing  Italy  to  represent  him  at 
the  Brussels  anti-slavery  congress,  and  af¬ 
firming  the  intention  of  Ethiopia  to  follow 
the  example  of  civilized  Christian  nations 
and  to  repress  the  slave  trade.  A  part  of 
Abyssinia  is  now  in  possession  of  Italy  and 
Menelek,  her  puppet,  rules  the  rest. 
Though  last  of  the  African  land-grabbers, 
Italy  has  got  a  large  slice  of  valuable  plun¬ 
der . 


A  Wonderful  Oiler. 

$700  Piano  for  $1.  Sample  copy  of  Indiana 
State  Sentinel  sent  free  to  any  address,  ex¬ 
plaining  this  offer.  Address  Sentinel,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY,  April  12,  1890. 

The  truckers  arouud  Norfolk  are  very 
much  encouraged  over  the  favorable  out¬ 
look.  If  no  more  frosts  occur,  the  yield  is 
likely  to  be  large.  The  second  crop  of  peas 
is  two  or  three  inches  high  aud  is  lookiug 
well.  The  cabbage  crop  will  be  light. 
Berries  are  looking  well  and  will  probably 
be  earlier  than  last  year.  The  potato  crop 
is  also  earlier  and  will  probably  be  in  mar¬ 
ket  about  May  20.  All  that  is  needed  is 
good  weather  and  good  prices _ An  Inter¬ 

national  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Jamaica,  beginning  in  January,  1891. 
A  large  space  has  been  set  aside  for  Amer¬ 
ican  exhibits,  which  will  be  admitted  free. 
There  is  a  good  market  in  this  island  for 
products  of  our  farms  aud  factories  aud  this 
will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  bring 
them  into  notice.  Information  will  be 
furnished  by  Thomas  Amor,  280  Broadway, 
New  York . Three  persons  were  ar¬ 

rested  at  Woodsburg,  Long  Island,  this 
week,  for  docking  the  tails  of  20  ponies  be¬ 
longing  to  John  1).  Cheever  of  the  Rocka- 
way  Hunt  Club.  The  prosecution  intro¬ 
duced  medical  evidence  to  show  that  the 


operation  causes  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  The  only  defence  offered  was  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  law.  The  one  who  actually 
performed  the  operation  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $50  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  20 
days.  His  two  assistants  were  each  fined 

$40 . 

Several  cheese  factories  in  the  interior  of 
this  State  has  begun  operations,  and  some 
cheese  have  already  been  sold,  while  several 
factories  will  begin  shipping  in  about  two 
weeks.  The  Utica  Board  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  at  Bagg’s  Hotel,  April  21.  The 
outlook  for  cheese-makers  seems  very 
encouraging,  while  the  butter  market  is 
dull  and  prices  are  tending  rapidiy  down 

wa-d . The  hop  market  is  dull 

and  sales  are  very  slow  at  declining  prices. 

. A  New  Jersey  milkman  fell  into 

a  well  and  was  drowned  while  trying  to  lift 
out  a  can  of  milk,  and” a  Buffalo  milkman’s 
horse  took  fright  at  a  cow  and  ran  away 
wrecking  things  generally.  Between  the 
cow  and  the  pump  the  lot  of  the  milkman  is 

a  hard  one . 

The  milk  producers  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  have  declared  war  against  the 
creameries,  because  the  latter  decline  to  pay 
the  price  for  milk  which  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Producers’  Union  and  the  Ex¬ 
change.  One  creamery  has  accepted  this 
price,  but  the  others  refuse  to  do  so,  and  in 
consequence  have  been  receiving  but  little 

milk — . Wine  is  now  transported  in 

Europe  in  tank  cars,  like  petroleum  in  the 
United  States.  One  recently  carried  11,000 
litres  from  Italy  to  Berlin,  and  such  trans¬ 
port  is  looked  upon  as  successful. .  . 

The  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reports  wheat  as  averaging  81  for 
the  entire  breadth.  The  prevailing  warm 
winter  has  forwarded  winter  wheat  so  much 
that  the  recent  cold  weather  has  injured  it 
in  many  localities.  Reports  of  the  most 
serious  damage  come  from  Illinois,  where  it 
is  said  that  under  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  possible  not  over  three-fourths  of  a 
crop  can  be  expected.  Large  areas  are 
being  plowed  up  and  seeded  to  other  grains. 
The  crop  in  the  South  has  been  injured  by 
the  Hessian  fly.  The  Middle  States  show 
the  best  condition,  while  heavy  rain  and 
snows  have  delayed  seeding  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  have  injured  early  sown  areas. . 

. The  averages  of  condition  of  the  prin  • 

cipal  States  are  as  follows:  New  York,  88; 
Pennsylvania,  99  ;  Ohio,  87  :  Michigan,  67  ; 
Indiana,  75;  Illinois,  75;  Missouri,  83; 

Kansas,  87;  California,  71 . The 

general  average  for  rye  is  92  8  The  report 
shows  heavy  losses  of  livestock  throughout 
the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  belt  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  California  suffered  the 
heaviest  losses.  Throughout  the  country 
the  losses  by  exposure  alone  are  estimated 
at  more  than  1,000,000  cattle  and  a  still 

larger  number  of  sheep . W.  J. 

Northen,  president  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Georgia,  has  announced 

himself  as  a  candidate  for  Governor . 

. . .  .Sitting  Bull  aud  his  followers  have  de¬ 
cided,  after  a  formal  pow-wow,  not  to  go  to 
farming.  A  good  many  pale-face  farmers 
will  applaud  the  wisdom  of  this  de¬ 
cision . . . 

The  Kent  County,  Delaware,  Grange  at  a 
recent  meeting  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  what  new  crops  they  can,  for  this 
year  at  least,  substitute  for  the  peach  crop. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  protesting 
against  Congressional  appropriations  for 
irrigation  of  Western  lands;  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  rates  for  trans¬ 
porting  their  produce  to  market ;  favoring 
National  legislation  against  trusts,  combi¬ 
nations  and  dealings  in  futures  or  gamb¬ 
ling  in  farm  products,  and  recommending 
a  rebate  of  30  per  cent,  of  import  duties  on 
foreign  cargoes  when  exchanged  for  an 
equal  value  of  American  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts . A  number  of  members  of 

the  Canadian  parliament  have  been  inter¬ 
viewing  the  government  with  a  view  to 
securing  permission  to  import  live  cattle 
from  the  United  States,  and  slaughter 
them  at  Three  Rivers,  and  export  the  meat 
to  England.  Subsequently  a  number  of 
members  of  Parliament  waited  on  the 
government  to  protest  against  removing 
the  restrictions  from  the  importations  of 
live  cattle.  They  claimed  that  j  ust  as  soon 
as  that  was  done  Canada  would  lose  the 
privilege  of  sending  her  cattle  to  England. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  government  will 
make  no  change  in  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments . 

A  meeting  of  representatives  from  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Bucks  and  Chester  Counties,  Pa., 
is  to  be  held  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
general  mass  meeting  in  June  to  discuss 
means  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
releasing  farmers  from  their  present  dis¬ 
tressed  financial  condition.  Several  more 
Montgomery  County  farmers  have  just 
made  assignments,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  farms 
can  be  purchased  for  less  than  the  cost  of 

the  buildings . 

The  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Fair  Association  has 
made  a  new  departure  for  the  next  fair  to 
be  held  October  1  and  2.  It  offers  prizes 
amounting  to  $175,  open  to  contest  by  cows 
of  fancy  breeds  in  New  England  for  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  following  competitive  tests  : 
To  the  cow  making  the  largest  amount  of 
milk  in  24  hours,  $50;  to  the  second,  $25; 
to  the  third,  $12.50.  For  the  cow  making 
the  largest  amount  of  butter  in  24  hours, 
$50 ;  to  the  second,  $25  ;  to  the  third,  $12.50. 
An  exciting  contest  between  the  different 
breeds  is  expected . The  House  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Agriculture  has  authorized  a 
favorable  report  on  a  bill  appropriating 
$250,000  for  the  erection  in  Washington  of  a 
fire-proof  laboratory  for  the  scientific  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

. The  reports  of  the  Chicago 

packers  show  the  number  of  hogs  packed 
for  the  summer  season  of  18S9  to  have  been 
2,294,027,  an  increase  of  519,799  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  summer  season  of 
1888.  The  total  number  of  hogs  reported 
packed  during  the  winter  season  (from  the 
reopening  of  the  packing  houses  in  October 


until  March  1),  was  2,179,440,  an  increase  of 
749,715  compared  with  the  returns  of  1888- 
89.  The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  slaugh¬ 
tered  during  the  12  months  ending  March 
1,  1890,  was  4,473,467,  or  1,269,516  more  than 
during  the  previous  12  months.  In  the 
aggregate  manufacture  of  products  during 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  yery  large 
increase,  more  particularly  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions  required  for  the  export  trade.  Taking 
into  account  the  quantities  of  products 
manufactured  and  received  there  have  been 
very  few  years  when  the  provision  trade  of 
Chicago  exceeded  that  of  the  year  ended 
March  1,  1890.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  was  2.206,185  during  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1890,  against  2,032,327  for 
the  year  previous  and  1,963,051  for  the  year 
before  that.  Of  the  cattle  slaughtered 
during  the  year  ended  March  1  ult.  about  1,- 
800,000  was  required  for  the  dressed  beef 
trade.  The  receipts  and  shipments  of 
dressed  beef  at  Chicago  during  the  last  two 
years  were: . 


Received.  Shipped. 
Pounds.  Pounds. 

1889 .  88,894,033  959,727,149 

1888 .  50,971,449  776,775,573 

Increase .  37,922,584  182,951,576 


The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  by  each 
of  the  great  dressed  beef  firms  during  the 
past  year  was  as  follows  :  Armour  &  Co., 
597,941;  Swift  &  Co..  568,812;  Fairbank 
Canning  Company,  531,443 ;  Hammond 
&  Co.,  263,841 . The  winter  pack¬ 

ing  of  pork  at  Cincinnati,  shows  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  271,513  hogs — which  is  a  decrease 
from  last  year’s  packing  of  26,569,  while  the 
decrease  in  gross  weight  is  11,729,315  pounds. 
The  average  cost  per  100  pounds  is  $3,7443, 
a  decrease  from  last  year’s  cost  of  $1,4038. 
The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  packed  has 
not  been  so  small  since  1846-7  when  it  was 
250,000 . 


The  Burden  of'“  Proof.” 

If  it  be  a  burden,  it  is  only  because  there 
is  so  much  of  it,  but  we  bear  it  cheerfully, 
and  present  it  to  you,  in  a  book  of  200  pages, 
as  well  as  in  our  Quarterly  “Health  and 
Life,”  both  sent  free.  Many  of  the  names 
you  will  find  there  are  those  of  persons 
well  known  to  you,  and  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Besides,  you  can  verify  the  statements, 
by  reference  to  the  patients  themselves. 
We  court  investigation.  You  may  also  in¬ 
quire  into  our  standing  as  physicians.  We 
desire  you  to  do  all  this,  and  will  aid  you 
by  all  means  in  our  power.  Send  for  our 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  Sent  free. 

There  you  will  find  evidence  enough  to 
convince  any  one  and  every  one.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Philadelphia  lawn  mower.— 

Circulars  from  Graham,  Emlen  & 
Passmore,  631  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  There  are  14  sizes  of  this  mower, 
weighing  from  21  to  51  pounds  each,  with 
three  sizes  for  horse  power.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mower,  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to 
those  who  use  it.  Yrou  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  by  obtaining  it.  Lawn  sweepers,  grass 
edgers,  etc.  are  also  sold  by  this  firm.  Send 
for  the  catalogue. 

Knabe  Pianos.— Catalogue  from  Wm. 
Knabe  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  We  hope 
all  who  are  interested  in  good  music  will 
send  for  this  catalogue  and  examine  it  care¬ 
fully.  The  Knabe  pianos  are  excellent  in 
every  way, famous  for  their  finish,  tone  and 
durability.  Many  of  the  finest  pianists  in 
the  world  indorse  the  Knabe  pianos. 

Murray  Harness. — Catalogue  from  the 
Wilber  H  Murray  Manufacturing  Co  , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  advertisement  of 
this  company  appears  on  another  page. 
The  prices  seem  remarkably  low,  and  if  we 
did  not  feel  sure  that  the  goods  are  reliable 
we  would  not  call  attention  to  them.  It  is 
our  belief  that  friends  will  save  money  by 
purchasing  from  the  Murray  Company. 
We  have  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
from  the  hundreds  that  we  know  have  had 
dealings  with  them.  Send  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  catalogue  at  least.  It  will  surely 
please  you. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  April  ra.  1890. 


Brass.—  Marrows— New,  3-  3?®$2  40,  New  Mediums 
choice,  SI  70*$  1  75;  Pea,  $1  70*$1 75;  Red  Kidney,  $4  15; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $4  50®$2  55,  Foreign  Mediums, 
31  50*31  65;  California  Lima,  33  4tX®33  45;  Italian, 31  60 
*31  75.  Green  Peas.  30  95*31  00. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  Best,  20* - c:  Western,  best, 

18*— c;  doVrime.  15 *  dogood,  12*14-  do  poor, 

10*11;  State.  Dairy,  half-Orklns.  tubs,  best,  IS*— c;  do 
prime.  15*17;  do  One,  12*14:  Welsh  tubs.  One.  15*16J4c; 
do  good.  12*l4e.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
13*15;  do  line,  10*12;  Western  dairy,  One.  12@13c; 
do  faLr,lO*llc;  do  poor,  6®6R,c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 


12*13c.  do  prime.  10*11;  do  good,  8*9 ;  do  poor,  5 
@8c;  Old  butter  from  3  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 

CHEESE.— state  factory,  fancy  .  10J4*  11  *4e;  do  ao  fine, 
994@1034c;  do  do,  prime, 9J^*10c:  dodo,  fair  to  good. 
89$®9!^o;  Ohio, flat,  prime,  10@10V6c;  dogood,— @— c; 
do,  good,  — *— ;  Skims.  Ugnt.  7J4*8J4c;  do  medium, 
6*7c;  do  full.  2*4c. 

Eoos.— Near-by  fresh, li^Sll^;  Canadian  11^*11>^; 
Southern.  10*1094e:  Western,  nest,  1154®ni6<-;  Duck, 
15@18c;  Goose,  25*  37c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $3  50**5  50; 
Grapes, best  per  lb,  8©10c;  do,  good,  7@8c.  Cranberries. 
Jersey,  $3  50'*85  50.  Lemons,  per  box.  $2  50*34  00; 
Oranges,  Florida,  $2  25*3650.  Straw  berries, 5Ce@$.  00. 

Domestic  Dried -Apples  —  Evaporated,  old,  6@i0c, 
do  choice, new.  ll@12*^c;  prime,  10*luVec;  sliced,  new, 
4Q@7c;  do  old,  3V6@34$c:  Chopped.  4<a  l*4c,  Coresand 
skins,  2*2?4c.  Cherries,  new,  8@!2c  :  oo,  old,  8@IOc. 
Raspberries,  new  26®28c :  Blackberries.  4®4J6e. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15*210;  do  do. 
unpeeled,7*9J^c:  Georgia  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
*  15c  ;  do  do  do,  uupeeled,7{*9'^c;  do  do,  sundried.  8* 
l0V6c.  Huckleberries,  new,  10>4®llc.  Plums,  new, 

6^c 

• 

Game. — Plover,  per  doz,  $1  25*81  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  25*3200;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  3 - @3 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do.  — *— ;  Partridges  do,  8 - *8 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard.  60@70c;  do.  Teal,  20@35c;  do,  Redhead.80  50*$1 25; 
do  Canvas-back,  $t  00@$200. 

Hay  and  Straw.  Timothy,  best,  85@90c;  do  good, 
70*80;:  do  medium.  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed,  45@60c; 
shipping,  35@40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90*— c  ;  short 
rye,  40@50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30®  40c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  U@l2c; 
Buckwheat,  10@lle:  Beeswax  22*23c. 

Hops.— State,  New,  17®18e;  do,  good,  16*17c;  do 
common, 13®14c;  do  1888,  oesi  12-  13c;  do  do  prlme.io® 
lie;  dodo,  common,  7*8c ;  California,  New,  best,  15* 
!6c;  dogood  to  prime,  12@14c  do  Old,  best,  ll@12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9e. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked. quoted 
79i@8c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  6/4,7*40,  Pecans,  6*^* 
9c.  Chestnuts,  $4  U0*$6  00  per  bushel:  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  25*81  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  12*12}$c;  do  common  to, 
good,  lltfc@12c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8*15;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50@$3  75,  do  dark,  da,  $2  ou®$2  75: 
Chickens,  spring,  13*22c:  Fowls,  near  by.  12*12*4c  ; 
Capons.  16®22c:  Slips,  16@18c.  Broilers,  heavy,  28@35c; 
do.  light,  35@42c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb, - 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,12@12)4C,  do  Western,  per  lb,  12 
*12*4c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7®7*^c  :  Turkeys,  per  lb,  *13 
14c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75@$t  00;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  50. 

VKOKTABLE8.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  J2  75@$3  00; 
English  Magnum.  82  25;  Statedo.  82  25*32  37:  Western, 
do,  82  UOfa  82  50;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  00*$8  14);  Florida,  do, 
$4  (XXa;$7  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163  1b.  sack,  $2  25 
@$2  50,  Sweets  do,  $3  25*85  00.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
$10  0()*$15.Turnlps.per  bbl,$t  50*8  1  75;  On  tons— Orange 
County  Red,  $3  50®$4  50-  Eastern  White, 85  U0*$10  (X) ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  00*85  00;  State,  Yellow,  $3  50*84  50. 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  00;  Havana,  ao  do,  $2 00  ■'<  $2  25, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  $3  U0®$8  00 ;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$1  75*$2  00;  do  Hubbard.  $2  tX)a.$2  25.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c**l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50*8:3  50. 
Beets  per  crate,  $1  25*81  7i :  Asparagus,  per  dozen, 
*3  50(6  $6  00;  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  83  00*88  (X);  Kale,  per 
bbl  ,  80  30* $0  65;  Spinach,  per  bbl..  $0  75*  $1  75;  Peas, 

per  crate.  8 - *8  — ;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  00* 

$7  50;  Cabbages,  Florida,  per  bbl.,  *2 1 0t  $3  25 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.- Sales  — Ungraded  Winter  R-(l  at  68 
<3S7t*c  ;  No.  2  Red  In  store  89*^*89$6c  :  do  afloat, 
9'!4'>c:  No  1  Hard  Spring,  quoted  99hc  afloat;  No  1 
Northern,  afloat,  nominal,  9;}ic  RYE.— Quiet  or  more 
or  less  nominal  here.  BARLkY  —  In  fair  demand  and 
held  strong.  Sales — Ungraded  Canada,  65  >  67e.  CORN. 
—  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  -  -1  c:  No.  3 

Mixed,  37c.  elevator;  Steamer  Mixed,  38*i®3834c.  ele 
vator,  36*4 ®3656c.  delivered;  No.  2  oixed  389$® 39c. 
elevator,  40@40>tc.  delivered;  40c,  f.  o.  b.;  Low  Mixed, 
38c  elevator.  OATS.— Sales— No.  3  Mixed.  29e,  tie 
vator;  No.  3  White,  32e.  elevator.  No.  2  Mixed,  29J4® 
30c.  elevator,  309$*3ic.  delivered;  No  2  Wnite.  3:h® 
33c.  elevator;  No,  1  White.  34c.  elevator;  Mixed  West¬ 
ern,  28@32e;  White  do,  32@S7*^c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— City  dressed  beef  in  fair  demand  and 
firm  at  6@744c  per  ib.  for  decent  to  strictly  prime 
sides;  and  Chicago  dressed  sold  a’  594*7Vac.  Private 
cable  advices  from  Loudon  and  Liverpool  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  weak  at4-S$d.  American  steers  selling 
at  n*  12R.C.  estimated  dressed  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  180  head.  No  change  to 
note  In  tone  or  price.  From  $20  to  845  Is  the  general 
selling  range. 

t'ALVES.— There  was  a  steadier  tone  to  the  dressed 
calf  market  to-day,  but  no  improvement  in  prices. 
Prime  country  dressed  Veals  sold  at7f'i7t$c.  for  State 
and  Pennsylvania  Calves,  and  best  Bucks  County  at 
8c;  city  dressed  sold  up  to  9c,  and  a  few  fancy  car¬ 
casses  brought  6!4®ltc  ,  at  the  slaughter  houses. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  - Spring  Lambs  were  firmer 
and  wanted.  Fair  to  choice  unshorn  Sheep  sold  at  36 
®$7  per  100  lbs  ;  clipped  do  at  $5  50@s5  65:  unshorn 
Yearlings  at  $7® $7  70;  clipped  do  at  $5.  $6;  Spring 
Lambs  at  $5*37  per  h»ad  for  fair  to  choice.  Dressed 
Mutton  had  some  inquiry  at  9s*®10l6c,  and  Dossed 
Yearlings  were  selling  at  l0@lH4c:  Dressed  Spring 
Lambs  firm  at  $4@$7  50  per  carcass  (a  few  selling 
at  354. 

HOGS.— Market  steady  at  $4  50*84  SO.  Country 
Dressed  firm  at  4j$*7c.  for  heavy  to  light,  including 
Pigs. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  12,  1890. 


P.  E.  T.— D.  H.  T.— E.  S.  G  -O.  B  — C.  L.  C.-P.  E.  T. 
— J.  T.  B.-J.  P.— E  F.  L.-G.  J.  L.-D.  L  O.-S.  B.- W. 
S  W. 


PiSreUantou.s  ^Uvmi.sing. 
Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  C  o  fl  U/jnn  Produce  Commls- 
P. O.stampsto  £.  «  U.  n  Anil,  slon  Merchants, 
forclrcular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

No.  27fl  Washington  8t.,  New  York  CUv 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  Wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  1- arm  Wagon  in 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulliea  Hill.  N.  J 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

t 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


APRIL. 


Monday  kook  out  f°r  ■  bogus  advertise- 

e\  ■  ments  of  live  stock.  That  fellow 

^  1  ■'  Cavan  of  whom  we  spoke  some 
weeks  ago  was  fined  and  jailed— rightly, 
too.  Never  buy  improved  live  stock  from 
irresponsible  persons.  You  might  as  well 
throw  your  money  away. 

* 

*  *  * 

Tuesday  k°°k  out>  Rural  storekeepers 

aa  and  postmasters,  for  frauds  who 
play  the  “flim-flam”  game.  A 
rascal  goes  to  a  store  or  office  and  asks  one 
of  the  clerks  to  give  him  a  $10  bill  which 
he  says  he  wishes  to  mail.  He  puts  the  $10 
bill  in  an  envelope  and  then  discovers  that 
he  has  only  $9.00.  He  hands  the  clerk  the 
supposed  envelope  and  goes  out  to  get  an¬ 
other  dollar.  Of  course,  the  envelope  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper. 


Wednesday  kook  out,  for  fluent-talking 

r\  a  foreigners  who  pretend  to  sell 
German  or  Spanish  bonds. 
One  of  these  frauds  recently  swindled  some 
people  near  Wheeling,  Va.,  out  of  $9,800. 
Of  course,  he  offered  great  inducements 
and  talked  eloquently  about  the  great 
chance  he  offered. 

* 

*  * 

ThlirSdaV  kook  out  with  care ;  middle¬ 
s' a  J  man’s  share  ;  long  as  you  pay 
it  you’ve  nothing  to  spare.  Buy 
without  brains,  then  for  your  pains,  view 
the  smart  middleman’s  satisfied  air.  Buy 
C.  O.  D.,  then  you  will  see  how  you  have 
middleman  right  by  the  hair.  Pay  as  you 
go,  get  sinking  fund ;  better  be  slow  than 
always  dunned.  Middleman’s  share;  mid¬ 
dleman’s  share— long  as  you  pay  it,  you’ve 
nothing  to  spare. 

*  *  * 

Friday  Look  out  for  a  young  rogue  who 
«  c  *  travels  through  the  country  pre- 
tending  that  the  company  has 
sent  him  to  “repair”  your  sewing  machine. 
His  profit  comes  in  the  sale  of  a  “  superior 
article  of  machine  oil.”  Look  out  for  that 
old  boiled  egg  fraud.  This  scamp  sells 
eggs  for  hatching  at  a  very  high  price  and 
agrees  to  buy  all  the  chickens  hatched 
from  the  eggs  at  a  very  high  price  also. 
The  eggs  are  boiled  ! 


oaf„r(jav  Look  out  for  the  man  who  of- 
^  fers  to  give  you  a  town  lot  in 
fc-O.  Colorado,  “worth  $100”  in  ex 
change  for  the  names  of  10  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  town  lot  may  be  worth  $100  to 
a  man  who  has  others  to  sell,  but  it  is  not 
worth  five  cents  to  you  and  never  will  be 
until  you  go  to  it  and  try  to  sell.  Moreover 
the  fellow  will  certainly  want  money  for  a 
deed,  etc.,  before  he  parts  with  the  worth¬ 
less  lot.  Invest  your  money  at  home. 


The  Law. 

“  Every  Man  is  presumed  to  know  the 
Law.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Litigation  ar  ises 
from  Ignorance  of  Law.” 

J.  H.  J.,  Troy,  Pa.— A  man  dies  intestate 
leaving  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  the 
youngest  23  years  old.  He  also  leaves  some 
real  estate  and  personal  property.  How 
much  of  both  kinds  of  property  can  the 
widow  claim  and  control  ?  When  will 
the  children  get  their  share  ?  All  the 
property  came  from  the  deceased  husband’s 
father. 

Ans. — The  widow  has  a  right  to  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  one-third  of  the  deceased  hus¬ 
band’s  real  estate  and  an  absolute  right  to 
one  third  of  his  personal  property.  The 
rest  of  the  real  estate  is  to  be  divided,  share 
and  share  alike,  between  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  will  also  be  entitled  to  share 
equally  in  the  widow’s  dower  after  her 
death.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
personal  property  must  also  be  equally 
divided  between  the  three  daughters.  The 
administrator  of  an  intestate  is  allowed 
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one  year  to  arrange  the  estate  before  divid¬ 
ing  it  among  the  heirs,  though  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  done  sooner. 

F.  E.,  Hohsonville,  Oregon.— It  I  make 
a  road  through  a  man’s  place,  keep  It  open 
and  travel  on  it  for  10  to  15  years,  can  he 
stop  me  from  using  it  or  claim  damages? 

Ans. — In  most  of  the  States  a  right  of 
way  by  prescription  can  be  acquired  after 
an  adverse  use  for  20  years.  That  is,  the 
way  must  be  used  continually,  and  under  a 
claim  of  right  for  that  period,  and  not  un¬ 
der  permission  or  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  land.  In  Oregon,  however,  such  a  right 
of  way  can  be  acquired  by  10  years’  adverse 
use.  If  you  made  and  have  kept  open  the 
road  for  10  years  under  a  claim  that  you 
had  a  right  to  do  so,  you  have  now  a  right 
of  way  by  prescription. 

H.  W.  H.,  West  Walworth, N.  Y.—A  dies 
having  by  will  left  all  his  property  to  his 
widow  for  her  life-time.  After  her  death  it 
was  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  marriage.  Before  the  mother’s 
death  one  of  the  daughters  dies  leaving 
children.  At  the  death  of  the  widow,  who 
will  get  that  daughter’s  share — tne  husband 
or  the  children  ? 

Ans. — If  a  married  woman  dies  intestate 
in  New  York  State  leaving  a  husband  and 
children  by  him,  the  husband  has  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  the  real  estate,  the  fee  going  to  the 
children  in  equal  parts ;  that  is,  the  prop¬ 
erty  goes  to  them  equally  after  their  father’s 
death.  One-third  of  the  personal  property 
goes  to  the  widower,  and  two-thirds  to  the 
children  in  equal  parts. 

T.  T.  M.,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y—  Is 
there  any  legal  or  other  rule  which  pre¬ 
scribes  how  a  married  woman  should  sign 
her  name  ?  If  such  a  rule  exists,  when 
should  she  sign  her  husband’s  name  and 
surname  prefixed  by  “  Mrs.  ”  and  when  her 
husband’s  surname  prefixed  by  her  own 
Christian  name  ? 

Ans. — A  married  woman  should  sign  her 
proper  personal  name  to  all  deeds  and  legal 
documents,  and  usually  in  her  familiar 
correspondence.  In  more  formal  letters  it 
is  customary  for  her  to  sign  her  husband’s 
name  with  the  prefix  “Mrs.”  before  it. 
Sarah  Jones  marries  John  Smith  and  is 
generally  thereafter  known  as  “  Sarah  J. 
Smith.”  If  she  addresses  a  stranger  on 
business  she  will  sign  “  Mrs.  John  Smith,” 
or  put  [Mrs.  John  Smith]  in  brackets  be¬ 
low  her  own  name,  if  she  expects  a  reply, 
and  she  should  be  thus  addressed. 

A.  T.  S.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.—  In  this  State 
can  a  man  having  a  son  and  daughter  of 
age,  bequeath  all  his  real  and  personal 
property  to  his  wife  absolutely?  At  the 
same  time  can  his  wife  make  in  turn  a  will 
bequeathing  all  her  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  son  and  daughter;  or  should 
her  will  be  made  at  a  later  date? 

Ans. — There  is  no  legal  reason  why  both 
parties  should  not  make  the  proposed  be¬ 
quests,  and  the  wills  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  which  shall  take  precedence.  Of 
course,  however,  either  may  su  sequently 
be  altered  or  destroyed. 

L.  M.  S.,  Bath,  N.  Y.— Mrs.  Smith,  a 
widow,  purchases  real  estate  before  her 
second  marriage  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  after 
said  marriage  puts  the  property  in  her 
name— Jones.  She  dies  without  having 
made  a  will.  There  is  one  child  by  the 
first  marriage  but  l  one  by  the  second. 
Does  the  whole  property  go  to  the  child  or 
has  its  step-father,  Mr.  Jones,  any  right 
therein  ? 

ANS. — in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
this  State,  Mrs.  Jones  having  borne  no 
children  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  latter  has  no  in¬ 
terest  in  her  real  estate,  all  of  which  goes 
to  her  child.  As  she  died  intestate,  how¬ 
ever,  one-third  of  her  personal  property  goes 
to  her  husband, and  two-thirds  to  her  child. 

A.  B.,  New  York.— Is  there  any  law 
which  determines  what  a  son  should  give 
his  mother  for  her  support  ?  If,  in  addition 
to  an  allowance  as  large  as  the  son  can  af¬ 
ford,  the  mother  contracts  bills  beyond  the 
son’s  means,  is  he  legally  responsible  for 
them  ? 

Ans.— There  is  no  such  law,  as  the 
amount  would  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
son’s  means,  the  mother’s  needs,  and  the 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  parent’s  support.  When  a 
son  makes  a  reasonable  allowance  for  a 
parent’s  support,  however,  he  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  the  latter. 

O.  J.,  Westfield,  Wis.—l  own  55  acres  of 
land,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  marsh 
and  the  western  timber,  except  about  two 
rods.  Am  I  obliged  to  build  half  the  di¬ 
vision  fence  along  the  whole  of  the  land  ? 


Ans. — Yes,  if  you  wish  to  inclose  the 
whole  of  it ;  not  otherwise.  If  you  wish  to 
leave  the  “  marsh  ”  and  “  timber”  land  un¬ 
inclosed,  that  is  “  in  common,”  you  are  not 
obliged  to  fence  or  pay  for  fencing  any  part 
of  either,  so  long  as  you  desire  to  leave  it  in 
common. 

L.  T .,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.— Has  a  person  a 
right  to  shoot  cats  trespassing  on  his  prem¬ 
ises  in  this  State,  and  if  they  prove  a  nuis¬ 
ance  has  he  a  right  to  exterminate  them 
while  they  are  on  his  neighbor’s  premises  ? 

Ans.— In  New  Jersey  a  person  is  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  kill  any  domestic  animal  trespassing 
on  his  land  and  creating  a  nuisance,  but 
only  after  he  has  given  the  owner  fair 
warning  and  has  used  all  reasonable  mea¬ 
sures  of  putting  an  end  to  the  nuisance 
without  resorting  to  this  expedient.  If 
the  animal  remains  upon  the  premises  of 
its  owner  the  nuisance  should  be  abated  by 
an  action  at  law. 

R.  M.  L.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. — To  be  well 
prepared  for  an  emergency  and  ready  in  a 
moment  of  danger,  I  sleep  with  a  loaded  re¬ 
volver  under  my  pillow  every  night. 
Should  a  burglar  break  into  my  house  or 
attempt  to  do  so  would  I  be  legally  justi¬ 
fied  in  using  the  revolver  to  protect  life  and 
property. 

Ans.— Yes. 


TAXATION  OF  FARM  MORTGAGES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  strongly 
denounced  the  unfair  taxation  of  mort¬ 
gaged  farm  property  so  common  in  nearly 
all  the  States.  In  case  of  a  merchant,  taxes 
on  his  property  are  assessed  after  the 
amount  of  his  indebtedness  has  been  de¬ 
ducted  therefrom ;  whereas  in  most  of  the 
States  if  a  farm  is  mortgaged  even  for  its 
full  worth,  the  owner  is  taxed  as  if  he  owed 
nothing.  In  some  of  the  States  the  mortga¬ 
gee  is  also  taxed  as  if  he  had  created  property 
to  the  extent  of  the  incumbrance.  Thus, 
supposing  a  farm  is  mortgaged  for  $5,000, 
the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  have  both  to 
pay  taxes  on  that  amount,  so  that  $5,000  are 
taxed  as  $10,000.  In  some  cases  the  mort¬ 
gagee  is  taxed  in  the  State  where  the  mort¬ 
gaged  property  is  situated,  in  others  in  the 
State  where  he  lives.  The  Mortgage  Tax 
Bill  now  before  the  New  York  legislature 
seeks  to  afford  relief  to  farmers  in  this 
matter.  It  provides  that  indebtedness 
secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  shall  be 
assessed  to  the  person  who  “  owns  the  in¬ 
debtedness,”  that  is,  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  due,  and  the  amount  of  such  indebted¬ 
ness  shall  be  deducted  from  the  assessed 
value  of  the  real  property  upon  which  it  is 
a  lien ;  that  is  to  say,  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  real  estate  is  taxed  for  the 
amount  the  mortgage  represents,  while  the 
owner  of  the  property  is  to  be  taxed  only 
for  its  value,  less  the  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  It  is  also  required  that  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  shall  be  assessed  in  the  town, 
village  or  ward  in  which  the  mortgaged 
property  is  situated,  and  not  where  he  re¬ 
sides.  The  owner  of  the  property,  however, 
Is  required  to  pay  the  tax  levied  on  the 
mortgage;and  “  the  Tax  Collector’s  receipts 
therefor  shall  be  taken  by  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  indebtedness  in  payment 
for  any  interest  or  principal  due  thereon 
to  the  amount  of  the  Collector’s  receipt  or 
receipts.” 

By  this  measure  taxes  on  the  full  value 
of  the  property  can  be  collected  where  it  is 
situated,  and  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  his  share  into  the  local 
treasury,  whether  he  resides  there  or  some¬ 
where  else.  This  is  only  fair,  for  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  real  estate  is  situated  is 
entitled  to  the  full  oenefit  of  the  revenue 
properly  derived  from  the  tax  upon  its  as¬ 
sessed  valuation.  A  tax  on  mortgages, 
however,  is  always  and  inevitably  a  tax  on 
the  bori'ower  and  not  on  the  lender  ;  for  in 
all  cases  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
terest  he  would  otherwise  charge,  exacts 
enough  to  cover  the  tax  he  has  to  pay  on 
the  mortgage.  Money  is  loaned  on  real 
estate  at  a  rate  of  interest  representing  the 
value  of  the  money  in  that  form  of  invest¬ 
ment,  and  if  the  man  who  loans  it  does  not 
get  the  amount  of  interest  he  expected,  he 
will  withdraw  his  mortgage  loan,  and  do 
something  else  with  his  money.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
compel  the  owner  of  a  mortgaged  farm  to 
pay  taxes  on  the  amount  of  his  indebt¬ 
edness,  while  the  merchant  need  not  do 
so  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
farmer  who  is  forced  to  mortgage  his  farm 
will  ultimately  gain  anything  by  having 
the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  mortgage 
transferred  from  himself  to  the  mortgagee. 


"A  SPIDER’S  WEB.” 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  seems  disposed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  new  tariff  bill  in  a  broad 
and  fair  manner.  Most  papers  seem  to  put 
on  blue  spectacles  whenever  they  touch 
this  tariff  question.  They  can  see  only  one 
sideof  it  and  they  will  not  admit  that  there 
can  possibly  be  any  fair  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  by  those  who  sincerely  believe  in 
the  other  side.  I  want  to  see  the  matter 
fairly  discussed  by  farmers — not  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers.  Let  us  know  what  is 
best  for  our  own  interests,  let  us  think  it 
out  ourselves. 

I  have  headed  this  note  “  A  Spider’s 
W eb”  because  that  seems  to  be  what  isbeing 
spun  for  us.  It  may  be  true  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  tariff 
bill  some  of  our  farm  products  would  be 
enhanced  in  value  to  us.  Somebody  would 
have  to  pay  more  for  them ;  what  we 
gained,  somebody  must  lose.  Still,  back 
of  it  all,  can  we  not  see  that  the  monopo¬ 
lists,  the  capitalists,  the  holders  and  hand¬ 
lers  of  money  are  still  “protected”  to  an 
extent  that  makes  the  supposed  favors 
shown  us  seem  ridiculously  insignificant  ? 
This  is  a  view  of  the  case  that  I  want  dis¬ 
cussed.  Are  farmers  to  be  tickled  and  kept 
good-natured  while  the  industries  that  do 
not  need  protection  any  longer  are  to  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  val¬ 
uable  privileges  ?  Take  hides,  for  example. 
Under  the  present  systems  of  slaughtering, 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  proposed 
duty— farmers  or  the  “Big  Four?” 

Our  protective  tariff  was  originally  de¬ 
vised  to  foster  “infant  industries.”  Agri¬ 
culture  never  has  been  an  “infant  in¬ 
dustry  ”  since  the  Revolution.  This 
tariff,  in  its  “  protective”  features  at  least, 
has  been  largely  in  the  interests  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  benefits  which  the  farmers 
have  derived  from  it  have  been  largely  in¬ 
direct.  The  time  has  come  when  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  can  honestly  boast  of  our  great 
manufacturing  interests  and  as  honestly 
bewail  the  condition  of  our  farmers.  A  one¬ 
sided  protective  tariff  has  had  its  full  share 
in  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  continuation  ot  this  tariff 
the  conditions  should  be  changed  and  the 
farmers  should  reap  a  direct  benefit  until 
matters  can  be  evened  up.  The  evidence 
is  abundant  that  those  who  have 
been  directly  benefited  by  the  tariff 
have  gone  so  far  ahead  of  their  less 
fortunate  brethren  t.hat  our  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  system  has  been  upset.  Consider 
this  matter.  Don’t  walk  into  the  spider’s 
web  until  you  know  what  you  are  doing. 
If  this  tariff  is  so  ill-balanced  that  one  class 
must  grow  poor  and  discontented,  while 
another  grows  rich  and  prosperous,  it  must 
have  a  more  violent  adjusting  than  that 
arranged  by  the  McKinley  bill,  or  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  one  class  must  be  so 
weak  and  the  other  so  strong  that  there 
can  be  no  remedy.  Come,  farmers,  are  you 
satisfied  with  this  bill?  Does  it  place  you 
on  a  fair  footing  with  your  manufacturing 
neighbor,  or  does  it  offer  false  hopes?  Let 
us  weigh  it  carefully  and  honestly,  with 
our  eyes  open  wide.  R.  K.  C. 
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GREAT  VALUE  OF  SOLUBLE  PHOS 
PHORIC  ACID. 

W.  L.  SNYDER. 

The  old  idea  that  it  was  economy  to  use 
those  kinds  of  manures  that  made  them¬ 
selves  felt  through  a  long  series  of  years,  is 
now  quite  generally  acknowledged  to  be  an 
error.  The  active  wide-awake  farmer  of 
to-day  wishes  to  get  back  not  only  the 
interest  on  money  he  has  invested  in  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  the  principal  also  in  the  short¬ 
est  space  of  time.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  will  apply  as  little  fertilizer  as  possible, 
in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  particular 
crop  to  which  the  fertilizer  is  applied,  and 
he  will  also  use  that  kind  of  fertilizer  which 
contains  the  elements  of  plant  food  in  the 
most  available  form  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  crop.  He  will  not  be  misled  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  agents  claiming  great  advantages 
for  their  fertilizers  through  many  years, 
pointing  with  pride  to  tables  of  analysis 
containing  a  high  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
plant  food  such  as  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  etc.,  which  is  to  become  available 
slowly,  for  this  farmer  knows  that  such 
plant  food  is  liable  to  change  in  a  series  of 
years  to  forms  in  which  it  will  be  accessi¬ 
ble  to  no  crop,  or  it  may  pass  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plant  and  be  lost  entirely,  or, 
still  again,  the  future  crop  may  be  one  that 
will  derive  but  little  benefit  from  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  plant  food. 

Most  experiment  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemists  assign  an  equal  value  as 
available  plant  food,  to  what  is  known  as 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  reverted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  they  undoubtedly  are  of 
equal  value  so  far  as  plant  food  is  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  former  does  and  must 
change  to  the  latter  before  the  plant  gets 
hold  of  it ;  but  there  is  an  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  former  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  matter  of  placing  the  two 
forms  in  the  soil,  where  the  roots  of  the 
plants  will  find  the  food.  What  is  called 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  does  not  exist  in 
the  fertilizer  as  free  acid;  but  each  mole¬ 
cule  of  acid  is  combined  with  one  molecule 
of  calcium  oxide,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  lime,  and  two  molecules  of  water ; 
it  is  in  reality  soluble  phosphate  of  lime 
and  readily  dissolves  in  water. 

When  this  soluble  phosphate  is  applied 
to  the  soil  the  moisture  of  the  earth  dis¬ 
solves  it  and  when  thus  in  solution  it  passes 
out  through  the  soil  in  all  directions  from 
around  the  spot  where  each  little  particle 
of  it  has  lodged ;  and  this  process  of  rad¬ 
iating  out,  so  to  speak,  through  the  soil 
may  go  on  for  a  number  of  hours  or  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  enough  lime  in 
the  soil  to  take  up  another  molecule  of 
lime,  then  it  forms  a  minute  crystal  con¬ 
taining  two  molecules  of  lime,  one  of 
water,  and  one  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  has 
then  die  same  composition  as  the  reverted 
phosphoric  acid  named  above,  and  will  not 
be  further  dissolved  by  water.  It  is  re¬ 
verted  phosphoric  acid  only  it  has  reverted 
in  the  soil;  and  if  the  soil  could  be  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  microscope  these  little  crys¬ 
tals  would  be  found  all  through  it,  even  in 
the  lumps  of  earth ;  and  a  plant  root  would 
be  almost  sure  to  find  some  of  them  which 
the  root  sap  or  juice  in  some  way  knows 
how  to  dissolve,  and  their  substance  soon 
finds  its  way  to  the  top  of  the  plant  where 
it  will  aid  in  building  up  tissue  and  fruit. 
Roots  of  plants,  if  they  came  in  contact 
with  it,  would  also  readily  dissolve  the 
phosphoric  acid  that  had  reverted  or  re¬ 
crystallized  out  of  the  soil ;  but  the  great 
difficulty  lies  in  placing  these  crystals 
evenly  all  through  the  soil  so  that  the 
plant  roots  would  be  as  apt  to  find  them  as 
they  would  those  that  nad  formed  or  re¬ 
verted  in  the  soil  from  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  If  you  sow  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime  Dame  Nature  will  look  after  the 
distribution  of  the  product,  while  if  re¬ 
verted  phosphate  of  lime  is  sown,  the 
farmer  must,  by  mechanical  means,  do  the 
distributing,  and  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
Dame  Nature  will  always  come  out  far 
ahead  in  such  a  contest.  The  wise  farmer 
will  always  shirk  a  task  that  he  can  coax 
Nature  to  do  for  him. 

To  repeat  somewhat,  yet  to  make  this  one 
point  in  reference,  to  the  value  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  plain,  I  will  use  a  some 
what  imperfect  illustration :  Suppose  a 
shower  of  rain-water  falls  on  the  soil ;  in  a 
short  time  this  soaks  all  through  the  soil  to 
quite  a  considerable  depth,  then  suppose  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  fall,  and 
the  water  that  has  thus  fallen  and  passed 
through  the  soil  to  be  frozen  ;  all  through 
the  soil,  you  would  find  small  ice  or  frost 
crystals,  and  so  long  as  the  water  remained 
frozen  it  would  be  fixed  and  would  not  pass 
further  into  the  soil.  Thus  soluble  phos¬ 


phate  when  sown  on  the  soil,  especially  if 
worked  in  a  little  when  the  soil  is  moist, 
soon  passes  out  through  the  soil,  until,  in  a 
short  time,  crystals  are  formed  that  fix  it 
in  the  soil.  These  crystals  will  form 
whether  the  temperature  falls  or  not.  In 
the  case  of  the  rain-water  the  crystals  may 
be  quite  large  and  are  formed  by  a  mechan¬ 
ical  operation  simply;  there  is  no  chemical 
change;  the  ice  crystals  are  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  water  from  which  they 
were  formed,  and  when  the  ground  warms 
up,  they  will  change  back  to  water  and 
may  then  further  pass  through  the  soil, 
while  with  the  soluble  phosphate  the  crys¬ 
tals  formed  by  reverting  are  exceedingly 
minute,  are  formed  by  a'  chemical  change 
that  goes  with  the  formation  of  the  crys¬ 
tals,  and  the  composition  of  these  crystals 
is  different  from  that  of  the  soluble  phos¬ 
phate  from  which  they  were  formed ;  they 
will  not  melt  by  any  rise  of  temperature  of 
the  soil,  nor  will  they  be  dissolved  by 
water;  they  will  remain  in  the  soil  until 
one  season’s  crop,  at  least,  will  have  a 
chance  to  find  them. 

I  have  thus  spoken  somewhat  at  length 
of  the  value  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  1, 
because  I  believe  that  the  beneficial  results 
of  commercial  fertilizers  come  largely  from 
this  product;  2,  because  the  operation  of 
rendering  insoluble  rock  and  bone  phos¬ 
phates  soluble  is  quite  an  expensive  as  well 
as  an  unpleasant  one,  especially  where 
suitable  appliances  are  not  at  hand ;  3,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  many  fertilizer  compa¬ 
nies  might,  at  a  slightly  increased  cost, 
render  their  products  of  considerable  more 
value ;  4,  because  there  is  little  or  none  of 
this  kind  of  fertilizing  element  in  any 
kinds  of  manures  or  fertilizers  other  than 
superphosphates ;  and,  finally,  because  I 
believe  that  in  buying  fertilizers  farmers 
will  do  well  to  secure  those  having  a  high 
per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  while 
containing  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  potash. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Parke  County,.  April  2. — 
After  a  careful  inspection  I  think  our 
fruit  is  all  sure  to  give  a  very  good  crop, 
except  the  Keiffer  Pear,  on  which  all  the 
fruit  buds  are  completely  destroyed,  while 
the  leaf  buds  are  so  badly  damaged  that  I 
fear  many  will  succumb.  The  Keiffer  has 
promised  so  well  with  us  that  I  regret  very 
much  to  see  this  new  fault — too  early  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  buds  on  the  opening  of  spring. 
Our  wheat  was  almost  jointing  early  in 
March,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  cold  had 
destroyed  or  at  least  seriously  injured  it ; 
but  now  the  prospect  is  much  better,  and 
it  begins  to  look  well.  Oats  are  now  being 
sown  and  farmers  are  busy.  The  winter 
of  ’89  and  ’90  was  the  warmest  ever  known 
in  this  State,  the  mean  temperature  having 
been  40  degrees ;  the  average  mean  for  win¬ 
ter  being  81.  s.  C.  B. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  March  29.— 
We  are  nearing  the  close  of  winter  and  a 
peculiar  winter  it  has  been.  January  and 
February  were  almost  like  nice  fall  months; 
March  has  been  really  winter.  The  ground 
is  now  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  We 
have  had  a  few  nice  days  in  this  month 
which  led  farmers  to  believe  that  spring 
had  come,  and  a  few  had  commenced  farm 
operations,  breaking  stalks  and  getting 
tools  in  readiness;  but  not  a  furrow  has 
been  plowed  or  a  seed  sown  so  far  as  I 
know  among  farmers.  Some  gardeners 
have  sown  peas,  radishes  and  spinach  which 
are  now  frozen  in.  The  season  will  be  a 
full  month  behind  the  last  one,  as  seeding 
commenced  here  on  March  12,  last  year. 
We  have  had  an  unusual  amount  of  sick¬ 
ness  this  winter  including  La  Grippe 
and  various  forms  of  severe  colds.  The 
school  attendance  has  been  very  light. 
Business  has  been  very  dull  all  winter ; 
but  with  the  approach  of  spring  things  have 
begun  to  revive  and  prices  of  farm  produce 
to  improve.  Potatoes  which  were  a  drug 
all  winter  at  12  to  15  cents  now  bring  25 
cents  and  car  loads  will  be  shipped  from 
here  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
Potatoes  kept  well,  and  as  there  was  no 
fall  market  the  country  is  full  of  them.  A 
great  many  are  of  poor  quality  and  will 
not  find  a  market  at  any  price.  The  pros¬ 
pect  now  is  that  but  few  potatoes  will  be 
plauted  in  this  section  this  season.  Some 
of  our  largest  growers  have  “  quit.”  There 
is  no  demand  at  all  for  seed  potatoes. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  corn,  oats  and 
hay  in  the  country  and  prices  are  low.  Cat¬ 
tle  have  lived  nearly  entirely  on  the  stalk 
fields  this  winter.  Hogs  are  about  the  only 


thing  that  will  sell  for  their  worth.  Our 
present  legislature  enlarged  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  our  city  and  now  we  have  an  imag¬ 
inary  or  “  paper  city  ”  of  7  by  9  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent  with  streets  and  highways  just  as 
muddy|and  impassable  as  they  were  before. 
All  our  city  officers  are  to  be  elected  on 
April  7,  and  as  the  city  has  been  redistricted 
and  the  new  addition  comprises  a  large  ag¬ 
ricultural  area  with  lots  of  farmers  to  vote 
for  city  officers,  some  of  the  old  lobbyists 
may  have  good  reasons  for  shaking  in  their 
boots,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be.  Farmers  ar6  very  indignant 
at  being  forced  into  an  imaginary  city  con¬ 
trary  to  their  will.  Politicians  seem  to 
have  full  sway  and  pursue  their  own  course 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

F.  s.  w. 

Kansas. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  April  5. — 
We  are  having  a  very  cold  and  backward 
spring.  Oats  were  sowed  from  March  10  to 
15.  Since  then  a  good  deal  of  flax  has  been 
sowed.  Last  Sunday  rain  commenced  fall¬ 
ing  and  turned  to  snow  before  night. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  had  another 
cold  rain.  Feed  is  plentiful  and  cattle  are 
wintering  well.  About  one-third  of  the 
corn  crop  is  still  in  the  farmers’  hands. 
Com  is  worth  16  cents  per  bushel  at  the 
railroad.  Flax  cleaned  in  good  shape  for 
sowing  is  worth  $1.60  per  bushel;  hogs, 
$3.75  per  100  pounds ;  butter,  10  cents  per 
pound  ;  eggs,  8%  cents  per  dozen  ;  farm 
wages,  $16  to  $20  per  month  with  board  ; 
$22  to  $26  without  board.  Self-boarders 
generally  are  given  a  house  and  garden 
free.  Farm  land  rents  for  $2  per  acre  cash 
and  one-third  of  the  corn  in  the  crib  or  one- 
third  of  the  small  grain  in  the  half-bushel. 
A  good  deal  of  land  is  still  offered  for  rent 
on  these  terms.  s.  E. 

New  York. 

Delhi,  Delaware  County. — Raspberries, 
owing  to  the  mild  winter  in  this  section, 
have  wintered  nicely.  One  year  ago  I  lost 
quite  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  best  and  most 
thrifty  bushes.  I  supposed  them  to  have 
been  frozen  as  they  were  dead  and  ready  to 
be  taken  out.  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  tips, 
however,  which  enabled  me  to  fill  their 
places.  As  far  as  observed,  there  was  not 
a  failure.  My  own  bed  of  strawber¬ 
ries  and  others,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
promise  an  abundant  crop.  Fruit  trees  are 
all  looking  well.  This  section  was  favored 
the  past  season  with  a  fine  crop  of  apples. 
There  were  considerable  shipments  of  the 
fruit  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  to 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  Northern 
Pedigree  Corn  sent  out  by  the  Rural  three 
or  four  years  ago  combines  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  an  early  dwarf  corn 
valuable.  It  is  very  sweet  and  gives  a 
good  yield.  Of  all  the  varieties  of  corn 
planted  in  my  garden  there  was  none  of 
which  I  thought  more  highly.  My  plan 
was  to  plant  quite  thickly  as  soon  as  the 
ground  was  sufficiently  dry  and  warm,  put¬ 
ting  four  kernels  in  a  hill,  two  feet  apart 
each  way.  Every  kernel  germinated.  Some 
of  the  stalks  were  3K  feet  high  when  ma¬ 
tured,  and  each  produced  two  good  ears. 
The  Early  Minnesota  planted  at  the  same 
time  was  two  to  three  weeks  later.  I  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Pedigree  the  best  early  variety 
I  have  tested.  g.  c.  s. 


Elba,  Genesee  County,  April  3. — We  are 
beginning  to  have  some  warm  weather 
now.  Farmers  are  drawing  out  manure, 
fixing  fences  and  doing  other  odd  jobs. 
Beans  and  potatoes  will  be  planted  exten¬ 
sively  this  spring,  None  hereabouts  uses 
the  trench  system  for  potatoes.  Sheep  are 
in  demand  at  good  prices.  Some  farmers 
are  going  into  the  milk  business.  They  will 
ship  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester  and  receive 
from  eight  to  11  cents  per  gallon.  This 
looks  like  a  small  price,  but  it  is  the  same 
with  everything  else.  The  milk  dealer 
says:  “You  take  what  I  give  you  or  go 
without.”  Hay  is  selling  at  $7  to  $9  per 
ton ;  red  beans,  $3.50  per  bushel ;  potatoes, 
50  cents ;  eggs,  14  cents  per  dozen ;  butter, 
20  cents  per  pound ;  onions,  $1.35  per 
bushel;  horses,  $100  to  $150;  wheat,  80 
cents ;  oats,  26  cents.  c.  F. 

Ohio. 

LAURELVILLE,  Hocking  County,  April  2. 
On  examining  my  fruit  trees  last  week  I 
found  the  Bartlett  Pears  all  killed ;  peaches 
and  Early  Richmond  Cherries  as  well  as 
other  early  varieties  are  all  black.  I 
find  three-quarters  of  the  Montmorency  all 
right.  I  am  still  hopeful  as  I  grow  more 
Baldwin  Apples  than  any  other  kind ;  they 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  apples  by  a 
big  odds  here,  as  do  the  Bartletts  in  the 
pear  list.  I  have  not  looked  at  my  rasp¬ 


berries  or  blackberries.  I  am  more  partial  to 
the  latter.  My  strawberries  look  bad.  We 
shall  miss  the  peaches,  cherries  and  pears 
in  our  family,  as  they  are  quite  important 
items  on  our  table  as  well  as  an  item  of 
profit.  I  shall  have  to  grow  more  potatoes. 

G.  S. 

Rhode  Island. 

Block  Island,  Newport  County,  April 
4. — Block  Island  lies  in  the  bleak  Atlantic 
seven  miles  from  the  nearest  land ;  its  sur¬ 
face  is  hilly  but  not  rocky,  and  abounds  in 
many  small  ponds ;  the  soil  is  light  but 
fairly  productive.  Farming  has  changed 
here  very  much  in  the  last  10  years.  Wages 
have  nearly  doubled  and  nowhere  is  the 
dismal  dirge;  “Farmin’  don’t  pay”  more 
common  than  here.  It  doesn’t  pay  where  the 
old  methods  are  in  vogue.  The  farms  here 
contain  from  50  to  100  acres.  Rotation  of 
crops  and  general  farming  are  practiced. 
I  am  25  years  old  and  have  improved  my 
father’s  farm  of  about  100  acres  in  three 
years.  I  plant  yearly  about  10  acres,  leav¬ 
ing  50  in  meadow  and  the  remainder  in 
pasture.  For  corn  I  spread  sea-weed  in 
the  fall  and  plow  in  the  spring,  putting  in 
my  corn  in  May.  For  potatoes  I  use  a 
manure  composed  of  the  finest  winter  sea¬ 
weed  and  stable  manure  thoroughly  mixed 
and  pulverized  together  and  placed  in  the 
drill  above  the  seed.  Some  use  patent  fer¬ 
tilizers  ;  but  I  get  better  results  from  the 
compost.  I  use  fertilizers  and  hen  man¬ 
ure  mixed  with  coal  ashes  or  earth,  on 
sweet  corn  and  garden  truck  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  trade.  We  do  our  team  work  mostly 
with  oxen  (two  heavy  yoke)  but  have  a 
span  of  light  horses  for  some  of  the  work. 
We  have  sometimes  10  cows  and  sell  the 
milk  during  the  summer  season  at  the 
hotels.  The  stock  is  mostly  native  crossed 
with  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire.  A  few 
Jerseys  are  here;  but  they  are  too  tender 
for  our  bleak  climate.  Our  25  sheep  are  of 
South  Down  and  Cotswold  blood,  and  early 
lambs  find  a  ready  market  at  six  to  seven 
cents  per  pound.  We  have  two  barns,  each 
25  by  36  feet  which  will  hold  all  our  stock, 
sheep,  tools,  etc.,  and  about  40  tons  of  hay. 
The  past  was  rather  a  poor  year  for  farmers 
here;  but  I  am  not  discouraged,  for  by 
taking  great  pains  I  shall  endeavor  to 
“  prepare  for  the  worst,  hope  for  the  best, 
and  expect  whatever  may  come.” 

ISLANDER. 


IttisrcUantous  gMvrrtteing. 

Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma 
neutly  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CKEOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Creosoted  Houses 
with  samples  on  wood,  sent  on  application. 

Mention  Rcbal  New-Yorker. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  1SS9  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Wjlliams’Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  M’F’G  CO., 

Naubuc,  Harttord  Co.,  Conn. 


$7 

AGENTS 

WANTED. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  of  main  wires;  no  sag  to 
fence;  pickets  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  Write  for  prices  aud  circular  to 

LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO., 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


TJOULTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
IT  Sample  free.  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse.  N.  V 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  & 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  iu  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Ageuts 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  1  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Addresa  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  £.  If.  GARKETT* 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 
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Implement  Notes 

AX  IMPROVED  THRASHING 
MACHINE. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  always  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  every  pound  of  straw 
grown  on  a  farm  ought  to  be  quickly 
utilized  in  the  manure  pile.  While  this 
may  seem  to  be  correct,  it  can  easily  be 
proved  by  facts  and  figures  that  the  system 
is  wasteful  and  wrong,  and  money  thus 
wasted,  if  saved,  would  buy  enough  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  to  keep  the  farm  in  high 
condition,  besides  leaving  a  good  round 
sum  as  profit  for  the  farmer. 

One  acre  of  good  land  will  yield  20  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  and  one  ton  or  more  of  straw. 
The  present  price  of  wheat  is  70  cents  per 
bushel,  and  the  price  of  wheat  straw 
thrashed  straight  and  bound,  is  about  $12 
per  ton.  The  price  of  the  produce  of  20 
acres  of  grain  yielding  20  bushels  to  the 
acre,  sold  at  70  cents  per  bushel,  will 
amount  to  $280  ;  and  the  20  tons  of  straight 
thrashed  and  bound  straw,  if  sold  at  $12 
per  ton,  would  bring  $210,  making  a 
total  of  $520  realized  from  the  20  acres  of 
grain  and  straw.  Enough,  however,  of  this 
straw  must  be  economically  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  for  the  cattle  and  horses  on  the  farm. 
By  actual  test  one  half  ton  of  straight 
thrashed  straw  per  head  per  year  is  found 
to  be  a  great  abundance;  consequently  if 
there  are,  say,  16  head  of  stock  on  the  farm, 
they  would  require  only  eight  tons  of  straw 
to  bed  them  one  year.  This  would  leave 
for  the  farmer  12  tons  of  straw  for  sale  for 
$12  per  ton,  making  $144  for  the  strawr  sold. 

Just  here  the  query  may  arise  :  Will  not 
selling  the  straw  rob  the  farm  ?  According 
to  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chemist,  the  real  manurial  value  of 
straw  in  the  manure  pile  is  only  $1.80  per 
ton  ;  while  the  same  straw,  if  thrashed 
straight  and  bound,  would  bring  in  the 
market  at  least  $12  per  ton,  and  sometimes 
$15  or  $18.  If  the  old  plan  is  followed,  and 
the  entire  straw  crop  of  20  tons  is  deposited 
in  the  manure  pile,  the  actual  value  of  it 
there,  according  to  Prof.  Voorhees,  is  only 
$36 ;  while  if  the  entire  crop  of  20  tons  of 
straw  were  sold,  it  would  bring  $240  to  the 
farmer,  making  a  profit  of  $204  on  20  acres. 
If  we  take  the  full  manurial  value  of  the 
20  tons  of  straw — which  is  only  $36— and 
with  it  buy  stable  manure,  or  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  it  will  enrich  the  farm  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  whole  20  tons  of 
straw  had  been  deposited  in  the  manure ; 
and  still  leave  in  the  farmer’s  pocket  a  net 
profit  of  $204.  This,  while  enriching  the 
farmer,  surely  does  not  rob  the  farm. 

One  may  say:  “If  this  theory  be  true, 
why  has  not  this  plan  been  adopted  be¬ 
fore?”  The  time  has  only  just  arrived 
when  farmers  could  avail  themselves  of  a 
machine  that  will  thrash  and  clean  wheat, 
oats  and  rye  without  breaking  the  straw, 
and  at  the  same  time  bind  the  straw 
straight  in  bundles  ready  for  the  market. 
Such  thrashing  machines  are  now  manu¬ 
factured  and  will  before  New  Year’s  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  old-style  tooth 
cylinder  thrashers,  which  necessarily  break 
up  and  ruin  the  straw  for  marketable  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  only  been  a  few  years  since 
the  introduction  of  the  self-binding  rye 
thrasher;  and  look  to-day  at  the  increased 
acreage  of  rye  !  Why  has  this  occurred  ? 
Simply  because  the  rye  can  now  be  thrashed 
straight  and  be  bound  in  bundles,  making 
the  straw  marketable  at  high  price, all  over 
the  country,  J.  B. 


SATISFACTION  DEMANDED. 

Baseballist  :  “  Say,  be  you  de  editor  of  this  paper  ?  ” 

Editor  :  “  I  am.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ” 

Baseballist  :  “  Why,  in  de  report  o’  de  game  ’tween  de  Bowsers  an’  de  Soakers,  yer 
charged  tree  errors  ag’in  Mugsey  de  short-stop.  I’m  Mugsey,  an’  I  want  yer  ter  correct 
it  on  der  fust  page  o’  to-morrar’s  paper.  See  ?  ” 


IMPORTANT. 

The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Cultivator  and  Country 
Gentleman,  and  every  farmer  should  read  it  through  : 

“  A  point  often  overlooked,  if  not  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  many  in 
the  purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers,  is  that  of  solubility.  The  laws 
demand  that  the  chemical  contents  of  every  fertilizer  shall  be  stated  ; 
that  is,  so  much  ammonia,  bo  much  phosphoric  acid  and  so  much 
potash.  But  they  do  not  require,  nor  have  the  official  chemists  been 
able  to  determine,  the  sources  from  which  these  ingredients  are  ob¬ 
tained.  One  fertilizer  may  contain  its  ammonia  entirely  in  the  form  of 
wool,  leather,  horn  or  hoof  waste — all  inferior  if  not  worthless  sources. 
Another  may  contain  the  same  amount  in  the  most  soluble  chemicals, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  properly  dissolved 
organic  materials,  such  as  dried  blood,  meat,  bone  and  fish— all  of  them 
excellent  materials  for  the  growth  of  crops ;  and  yet  in  the  chemists’ 
reports,  these  two  fertilizers,  if  they  contain  the  same  amount  of  am¬ 
monia,  will  stand  precisely  on  a  level  with  each  other,  with  no  official 
indication  as  to  which  is  the  more  valuable. 

It  is  a  fact  well-known  in  the  trade  that  many  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  are  using  doubtful  ammoniates,  having  been  led  into  the  prac¬ 
tice,  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  station  valuations 
would  give  their  goods  as  high  a  rating,  without  reference  to  the  source 
of  the  fertilizing  ingredients.  Some  well  known  fertilizers  have  been 
so  loaded  with  this  inferior  material  as  to  secure  station  valuations  in 
many  cases  far  in  excess  of  the  selling  price,  and  no  doubt  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  misled  into  buying  them  by  these  high  ratings,  and  it 
thus  has  happened  that  a  system  devised  to  assist  the  farmer,  has  been 
the  means  in  not  a  few  instances  of  his  deception. 

The  Maine  and  Vermont  Experiment  Stations,  however,  last  year 
took  the  initiative  in  making  special  tests  to  show  the  availability  of 
the  nitrogen  in  the  different  fertilizers  sold  in  their  respective  States. 
The  results  obtained  certainly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  their  course, 
for  on  a  scale  of  100,  several  well-known  brands  showed  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  their  organic  nitrogen  to  be  available,  while  some  went  as  low 
as  22  per  cent.  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  Maine  Experiment 
Station,  said,  in  making  this  report : 

l 

‘  A  solubility  of  less  than  40  per  cent,  gives  good  ground  for  suspect¬ 
ing  the  use  of  an  inferior  ammoniate.  In  fact,  anything  less  than  50 
per  cent,  is  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  presence  of  organic  material 
of  a  lower  grade  than  dried  blood,  dried  flesh  or  dried  fish.’ 


gUisrcUunmusi 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THE  KEYSTONE  MORTGAGE  COMPANY, 

ABERDEEN,  SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

offers  choice  7  prct.  Guaranteed  Mortgages  and  R  prct. 
Debentures.  Write  them  for  full  Information  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Eastern  ofllce,  1328  C  estnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


rniiun  Valuable  article  on  Feed  for  Poultry:  reduces 
rUlMlLl  cost  one-half  Mailed  free.  R.  New-Yorker. 

1*.  A,  WEBSTER,  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  OW NEKS  -Should  join  American  Co  opera¬ 
tive  Live  Stock  Ass'n  (incorporate  1),  which  makes 
good  the  losses  of  its  members  from  death  by  sickness 
or  accident  of  their  horses  or  cattle.  Circulars  free. 
Agt’s  wanted.  Live  Stock  Association,  Spencer,  N.  Y, 


Pll  EC  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
ILCwa  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  uc 
suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  krkk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tutti.k&  Co..  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

f~V~i  simple.  Perfect  null  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 

SSjESjTdrcds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
— 10  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggH 
Cireu-f  0  at  less  oost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
Ian  fret- 1  6(.  forlllus  Cattt.  UKO.  11. STAHL,  quIuej.Di. 


This  point  of  solubility  in  fertilizers  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  a  farmer  has  to  deal  with.  Iu  applying  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  he  looks  for  immediate  effect ;  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  such  results  will  not  follow  unless  the  fertilizer  be  soluble— 
that  is,  in  a  condition  so  that  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  applied  it  can  be 
taken  up  as  acceptable  plant  food  by  the  growing  crop.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manures,  which 
have  been  so  extensively  advertised  in  our  columns,  stood  ahead  of  all 
other  fertilizers  tested  in  this  way,  the  Stockbridge  Grass  Manure  stand¬ 
ing  91.7  on  a  scale  of  100,  while  the  other  brands  manufactured  by  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Company  stood  well  up  in  the  list,  leading  most,  if 
not  all,  their  competitors.  Surely,  with  this  record,  and  the  fact  that 
the  great  prize  crop  of  potatoes  last  year  was  raised  on  the  Stockbridge 
Potato  Manure  alone,  those  farmers  who  enter  the  1890  contest  may  do 
so  with  the  assurance  that  they  can  use  no  fertilizer  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  the  Stockbridge  Special  Manure.” 


The  Stockbridge  Manures  won  over  all  other 
fertilizers  in  the  1889  potato  contest,  producing  a 
crop  larger  by  seventy  bushels  than  that  grown  on 
any  other  fertilizer,  stable  manure,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  the  yield  being  738X  bushels,  and  taking 
the  grand  prize  of  $1,100,  and  the  above  editorial 
may  explain  the  reason  why. 

B3T  Send  for  pamphlets  and  conditions  for  new  Potato  Contest  for  1890. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


Samylt  Free  if  you  itate  »<««  of  roof. 


ER  ROOFING 


a 

UNEQUALED 

For  Houso,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  nnd  Book. 
- - - 14:*  llumie  St..  Now  York  City. 

END3ANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


-iiiilHfl 


A  BIG  FLOOD. 


The  only  thing  that  will  wet  a  man  who  wears  a 
“Kish  Brand  Slicker  ”  is  a  Hood;  but  even  then 
lie  must  be  under  water.  This  statement  may 
seem  strong,  but  a  coat  that  will  stand  a  two  d  ays’ 
storm  without  leaking,  and  will  not  rip  or  tear,  is 
sure  to  fill  the  bill.  The  additional  advantage  is 
that  it  costs  less  and  wears  longer  than  any  other 
waterproof  coat.  Have  you  one?  If  not,  why  do 
you  wait  until  it  rains?  Sold  everywhere.  B  uy  it 
now.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  wait  until  it  rain  s  to 
buy  a  waterproof  coat.  The  time  to  buy  is  w  hen 
the  dealer  has  a  clean,  fresh  stock.  Be  sure  the 
coat  is  stamped  with  the  “  Fish  Brand  ”  T  rade 
Mark,  and  you  will  get  the  best  waterproof  coat 
ever  made.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coatwhei- 
you  can  have  the  “  Kish  Brand  Slicker  ”  deliv  ered 
without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustr  ated 
catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 


1  non  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  90  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 


year. 


MORSES. 


Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Conch. 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-brea 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper!) 


SMITHS,  POWELL  «fc  LAMB 

8\  RACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

it — y -- 1 - -  rn  ANTI-FRICTION. 

I'  I  |  v.  .'The  most  perfect’ 
j f  article  of  its  kind 
W  made.  No  more  break* 

i  Sn  Q — 1 — I  ■PeNi- £:-a  age;  ease  of  move- 
f,K<s  i  r  ,uent  antl  satisfaction' 

H  \ 1  |  In  guaranteed.  Land's 

Send  for Cir-  -V/  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

cular.  ti'  j1— ll  No  Wood  work. 
Munufnet’d  by  *  '  Simple  and  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hold  by  Hurd  ware  Denlert*  (Seiicrnlly. 


CIDER 

^  MACHINERY 

•  Knncklo  Joint-  A  Screw  Presses,  Graters, 
''Elevators,  Pumps,  otc.  Sond  fur  Catalogue 
Boomor&Boichert  Praia  Co.  11s  W. Water  St.  Syracuse, N.Y 


The  RELIABLE  PUMP 

This  Is  what  every  one  should  have  In  case  of  Fire. 
No  farmer  or  gardener  should  be  without  one  for 
8PRAYINO  TREKS, 
Washing  Windows,  Washing 
Buggies,  Se.  Farmers  or  Fruit¬ 
growers  cun  save  their  fruit, 
such  us  Cherries.  A  pplcs,  Peaches, 
Cut  rants,  or  fruit  of  any  kind, 
where  Insect  will  destroy  It  This 
Pump  Is  the  best  for  the  money 
In  the-mnrket.  Is  double  acting, 

I  will  throw  a  steady  stream  SO  to 
1 80  feet  horizontally  or  as  to  80  ft, 
high,  Is  made  with  brass  body, 
and  Is  the  Cheapest  Pump  on  the 
market.  Price  only  g3  eaek, 

THE  GEO.  W0J3THINGT01T  CO., 
59  &  61  St,  Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ASHES 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 
HARD-WOOD 

Shipped  on  short  notice  by  rail  In  car  load  lots,  a 
close  figures.  We  have  Imported  ushes  for  25  year 
uud  guarantee  ours  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Befor 
ordering  secure  our  prices  and  other  Information. 

CHAS.  ALLISON  &  CO.. 

202  Pulton  Street,  New  York  City, 
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BOOKS ! 

GOOD  BOOKS ! 

CHEAP  BOOKS! 

In  preparing  for  the  removal  of  the 
offices  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden,  we  find  many  bonks 
on  hand  which  we  offer  to  our  readers  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Many  of  the 
volumes  are  worth  more  at  this  time  than 


Diseases  of  the  American  Horse,  by 

McClure.  1870 . 75 

The  Apple  Culturist,  Todd.  1871 . 75 

Soiling  Summer  and  Winter  or  Econ¬ 
omy  in  Feeding  Stock,  by  F.  S. 

Peer.  1882  . 40 

Designs  for  Flower  Bed3,  Geo.  A. 

Solly  &  Son.  Regular  Price  §3.00. .  1.50 

House  Plans  for  Everybody,  by  S.  B. 

Reed,  nearly  new,  1878 . 75 

Barn  andjOut-buildings,  Plans,  near¬ 
ly  new.  1881.  Regular  price  $1.50.  .75 

Poultry  Bulletin,  Vol.3.  1873 . 50 

Hints  in  Building  Cottages  Economic¬ 
ally.  1884.  Brunner.  Plates,  near¬ 
ly  new. . . . 50 

Bee-keeping  for  profit,  Lizzie  E.  Cot¬ 
ton.  1883 . 1 . 50 

Small  Fruit  Instructor,  A.  M.  Purdy. 

1870 . 25 

Rural  Architecture,  M.  Field.  1857. 
profusely  illustrated . 50 


the  publishers’  price,  but  we  have  placed  all 
of  them  at  prices  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  less  than  the  publishers  rates. 
BSTA11  books  in  this  list  are  cloth  or 
leather  bound,  except  where  noted.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  the  books  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid. 

If  you  want  them,  Order  quickly,  as 
there  are  only  one  or  two  copies  of  each. 
In  ordering  it  would  be  well  to  name  one 
or  more  books  to  be  substituted  in  case 
those  of  first  choice  are  sold  when  the  order 
is  received. 

ISP’  Any  of  these  books  to  the 
value  of  $2.00  will  be  sent  to  any 
present  subscriber  who  will  send 
us  one  new  yearly  subscription, 
or  two  six  months’  subscriptions 
{and  $.2.00),  to  either  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  or  the  American 
Garden. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

Pacific  Rural  Hand  Book,  by  Charles 
Howard  Shinn.  A  description  of 
flowering  plants  suitable  for  culture 
in  California.  1879.  2 copies. . .25c. each. 

Practical  Butter  Book,  by  X.  A.  Wil¬ 
lard.  A  treatise  on  butter-making 


1875  . 25  c. 

Bee-Keepers’  Text  Book,  by  A.  J. 

King.  1878 . 25  c. 

Sugar  made  from  Maize  and  Sorghum, 

by  H.  L.  Stewart.  1878 . 25  c. 

Roads  and  Railroads,  by  Wm.  Gilles¬ 
pie.  Principle  and  Practice  of  Road¬ 
making.  1871 . 50  c. 

The  Wool  Grower.  Vol.  1. — No.  1. 

1849 .  $1.00 

Genesee  Farmer.  Bound  volumesp 
1845  and  ’47.  1847  and  ’48.  1848  and 

’49.  1851—1855.  (5) . each  1.00 

Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Edited  by 

C.  M.  Hovey.  1857 .  1.00 

Horticultural  Review.  1851  and  ’52. 

J.  A.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Editor .  1.00 

Transactions  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural 

Society.  1858 . 50 

New  England  Farmer.  1867 .  1.00 

The  Farmers’ Magazine,  Edinburgh, 

1S02.  Yols.  3,  4  and  5 . each  1.00 

Scientific  Horseshoeing,  Russell.  1879.  .25 

Practical  Horseshoeing,  Fleming. 

1872  . 15 

The  Horse,  Handling,  Shoeing  and 

General  Care.  By  B.  Pitcher . 25 

Ensilage  of  Green  Forage  Crops  in 

Silos.  By  H.  R.  Stevens.  1881 . 50 

American  Sanitary  Engineering.  By 
E.  S.  Philbrick.  1881 . . 50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  by 
Harris,  Agassiz  and  Flint.  1862,  col¬ 
ored  plates .  1.00 

Patrons  Hand-Book.  >74 . 50 

Sixth  Report  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  1888 . 50 

Protection  Against  Fire,  John  Bird. 

1873  . 50 

Arizona  As  It  Is,  by  H.  C.  Hodge. 

1877 . 75 

The  Fallacies  in  “  Progress  and  Pov- 
*  erty,”  by  Wm.  Hanson . 50 


Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology, 

by  Henry  Goadby,  M.  D.  1878 . 75 

Country  Homes.  How  to  save  money. 
Suggestions  for  Everything  Needful 
in  farm  work.  Prof.  S.  E.  Todd. 

1870  .  1.50 

Plumbing  and  House  Draining  Prob¬ 
lems,  1885 .  1.00 

The  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  in 

N.  E.,  by  George  Jacques.  1819 . 50 

Horse  Management,  by  Edw.  May- 

hew,  400  engravings.  1875 .  1.50 

Mechanical  Movements  of  Machinery, 

by  H.  T.  Brown.  1868 . 50 

American  Shepherd,  History  of 
Breeds,  Management  and  Diseases, 

L.  A.  Morrell,  1846 . 50 

Practical  Shepherd,  Randall,  1871. 

(2.) . each.  1.00 

Horses’  Teeth,  Wm.  H.  Clarke.  1880.  .75 

American  Pomology  '(apples)  1867, 

by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  (2.) .  1.00 

Bees  and  Honey,  T.  G.  Newman.  1882.  .50 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,  by  X.  A. 

Willard.  1872 .  1.00 

The  American  Home  Garden,  1859,  by 

Alex.  Watson . 75 

Treatise  on  Hedging,  Jas.  A.  Cald¬ 
well.  1870 . 50 

Gold  and  Silver  per  cent,  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  Industry  in  the  U.  S.,  R.  W. 

Raymond.  1873 . 75 

Manual  of  Botany,  1824,  Amos  Eaton.  .50 

Scientific  Agriculture,  Rodgers,  1848.  .25 

Horse  Doctor,  Edw.  Mayhew.  1862...  1.50 

Treatise  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee, 

L.  L.  Langstroth.  1857 .  75 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book.  1857..  .50 

The  Old  Home  Altered,  How  the  Old 
Home  May  be  Beautified.  Mason. 

1878 . 75 

Delissers  Horseman’s  Guide.  1875 . 25 

School  Houses,  Plans  for.  Johanuet. 

1871  . 50 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Horse. 

Kirby.  1883 . 75 

General  Architectural  Designs.  1880.  .50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Evans.  1851..  .50 

Insects  of  New  York  State.  Cora 

Fitch.  1856 . 50 

Hand  Book  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

1873 . 25 

Sheep,  Management  of,  etc.  Youatt. 

1854.  (2.) . 50 

Fine  Wool  Husbandry.  Randall. 

1862 . 25 

Amateur’s  Guide.  Flower  and  Kit¬ 
chen  Garden.  Washburn.  1869.  (2.).  .25 

American  Grape  Culture  and  Wine¬ 
making.  Peter  B.  Mead.  1867 . 75 

A  Southern  Calif.  Paradise  (Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Southern  Calif.)  1883 . 25 

The  Blessed  Bees.  Allen.  1878 . 50 

The  Bee-keepers’  Text  Book.  King. 

1869 . 25 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping.  Harbison. 

1860 . 35 

British  Pomology  (Apples)  Robert 

Hogg,  London.  1S55 . 50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd.  1856.  .50 

12  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Topics, 

Hyde.  1871 . 50 

Educating  the  Horse.  Duragan.  1872.  .25 

Law  Regarding  Horses,  Harrison. 

1875 .  1.00 

American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Wood . “5 

School  of  Chemical  Manure.  From 

^.the  French  of  M.  George  Viele . 25 

Soil  Culture.  J.  H.  Walden  A.  M..  .50 


BOOKS  SLIGHTLY  SHELF-WORN. 


MOST  PRICES  ABOUT  ONE-IIALF  OF  PUB-' 
LISHER’S  RATES. 


Andersonville  Violets,  by  H.  W. 
Colliugwood.  a  tale  of  North  and 

South.  Lee  &  Shepard.  1889 . 

The  Opium  Habit  and  Alcoholism  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  Hubbard.  A.  S.  Barnes  «& 
Co.  Pubs.  1881.  Reg.  price  $2.00.. . . 
Summer  and  Its  Diseases,  J.  C. 
Wilson,  M.  D.  1879.  Reg.  price 

50c . 

Brights  Disease,  Its  Curability,  Seth 
Paucoast,  M.  D.  1S82.  Reg.  price 

75c . 

Brights  Disease,  How  Persons 
Afflicted  Ought  To  Live,  J.  F.  Ed¬ 
wards,  M.  D.,  Reg.  price  75c . 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting,  John 
M.  Murphy.  1882.  Reg.  price  $2.00 
The  Child’s  Book  of  Health,  or 
Physiology  for  Little  Folks,  A.  F. 

Blaisdell,  M.  D.  1883 . 

“  Water  Analysis,”  Handbook  for 
Water  Drinkers,  G.  L.  Austin, 

M.  D.  Reg.  price  50c . 

The  Natural  Cure  of  Consumption, 
by  C.  E.  Page,  M.  D.  Reg.  price 

$1.50  (2.) . 

The  Diet  Cure,  Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols _ 


$1.00 

$1.00 

.25 

.50 

.50 

1.00 


.80 


.2d 


.75 

.50 


1  “  Woulds’t  Know  Thyself  ?  ”  Lessons 

2  in  Human  Physiology,  Mrs.  Jane 

Taylor. . 

Malaria,  What  It  Means,  Joseph  F. 

Edwards,  M.  D.  Reg.  price  75c _ 

Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It, 
Charles  H.  Barnett,  M.  D.  Reg. 

price  75c(2) . 

Up  and  Down  The  Brooks,  Mary  E. 
Banford.  Description  of  water  in¬ 
sects,  for  young  people.  Reg.  price 

§1.00 . 

Through  a  Microscope,  by  Samuel 
Wells,  Mary  Treat  and  F.  L.  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  Science  of  the  Microscope, 

Reg.  price  60c . 

Young  Folk’s  Stories  and  Pictures 
of  Animals  and  Quadrupeds, 
Vol.  1  Sea  Shells  and  River  Shells, 
Vol.  2,  Bees.  Butterflies  and  other 
Insects,  Vol.  3,  Fishes  and  Reptiles, 

by  Mrs.  Turney,  each . 

Long  Life  and  How  To  Reach  It,  J. 

G.  Richardson,  M.  D.  Reg.  price 

50c . 

Winter  and  Its  Dangers,  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  Osgood,  M.  D.  Reg.  50c . 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth,  J.  W.  White, 

M.  D . 

Dyspepsia  and  How  to  Avoid  It,  J.  F. 

Edwards,  M.  D . 

Prevention  and  Cureof  Consumption, 

by  Dr.  David  Wack . 

Drugs  That  Enslave,  The  Opium, 
Morphine,  Chloral  and  Hashesch 
habits,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane.  Reg.  $1.50. . 
How  To  Be  Well,  Common-sense 
Medical  Hygiene,  M.  A.  Fairchild, 

M.  D . 

A  Temperance  Physiology,  Mrs.  Mary 

H.  Hunt.  Reg.  §1.00 . 

The  Scientific  Angler,  David  Foster. 

Reg.  $1.50 . 

In  A  Nutshell,  Suggestions  to  Col¬ 
lege  Students.  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  cloth 

and  gilt,  gilt  edges.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

The  Last  of  the  Huggermuggers,  A 

Giant  Story  for  Children.  $1.00 . 

Kobbolteze,  A  Sequel  to  Above . 

King  of  the  Golden  River  Tales  for 
Children,  by  John  Ruskin,  M.  A... 
Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War— At¬ 
lanta— The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion — The  Army  Under  Pope — From 
Fort  Henry  to  Corinth — The  Penin¬ 
sula— The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
—The  Mississippi.  7  vols.  Reg.  price 

$1.00  each.  Our  price  each . 

New  York — The  Planting  and  Growth 
of  the  Empire  State.  2  vols.  $2.50  reg. 
Lives  of  the  U.  S.  Presidents  with 
Portraits — Washington  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  1  vol.  Reg.  price  $2.00 . 

American  Statesmen — Franklin,  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  J.  Q.  Adams.  3  vols. 

each . 

About  Grant,  John  L.  Swift.  Sketches 

of  Life  During  the  War . 

Fighting  Phil — Life  and  Career  of 

Gen’l  Sheridan.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

The  Epoch  of  Reform.  I80O — 1850. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P . 

Victoria  Brittania.  A  Plan  for  Cele¬ 
brating  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

By  Hollis  True . 

Britons  and  Muscovites,  or  Traits  of 
Two  Empires.  Curtis  Guild.  $1.50. . 
Who  Wrote  It?  An  Index  to  the 
Authorship  of  noted  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature. 

Wheeler.  1881 . 

Memoirs  of  Wm.  Francis  Bartlett. 

H.  W.  Palfrey.  $1.25 .  . 

The  Boston  Tea-party  and  Other 
Stories  of  the  Revolution.  N.  C. 

Watson . 

Burgoyne’s  Invasion  of  1777.  Sam’l 

A.  Drake . 

Life  of  Jonathan  Wood,  Inventor  of 

the  Modern  Plow . 

Ca  Ira  !  or  Danton  in  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  Groveland . 

Traits  of  Representative  Men.  Geo. 

W.  Bungay.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

Adventures  of  a  Virginian,  by  Oliver 

Thurston.  Reg.  75  c . 

Three  Visits  to  America,  by  Emily 

Faithful.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

The  Man  of  the  World.  Wm.  North . 
The  Adventures  of  a  Chinaman.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Reg.  $1.50.  (2.).. each 
Immortality.  (A  Poem).  Barlow... 
Zophill  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.  (A 

Novel).  By  M.  G.  Brooks . 

The  Coquette,  or  the  life  and  let¬ 
ters  of  Eliza  Wharton.  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Foster . 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan _ 

Journal  of  a  Farmer’s  Daughter.  By 

^  Elaine  Goodale.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

Shobab,  a  Tale  of  Bethesda,  a  poem, 

J.  A.  Whitney,  LL.  D . 

The  Kiug’s  Missive  and  Other  Poems, 

by  John  G.  Whittier . 

Pauline  and  Other  Poems,  by,  H.  L. 

Gordon . 

Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  People, 
by  Timothy  Titcomb.  Reg.  $1.00 
The  Silver  Chalice  and  other  poems, 

by  Emma  M.  Buckingham . 

Ready  for  Business  or  Choosing  an 

Occupation.  Manson . 

The  Blockade  Runner,  by  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son  of  the  late  Confederate  Navy. 

Reg.  $1.25 . 

Over  the  World,  Travels,  Adventures 
and  Achievameuts  Among  Many 
Nations,  by  Henry  Howe.  825  pages 

Reg.  $3.00 . 

Life  of  Gen.  Grant,  by  Prof.  L.  T. 

Rerulap.  Reg.  §1.50 . 

Life  of  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  by 

Thos.  B.  Van  Home.  Reg.  $1.75 _ 

Millennial  Dawn.  The  Plan  of  the 

Ages,  Vol.  1.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

Youth  !  Its  Care  and  Culture,  by  J. 

M.  Granville.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

Precept  and  Px-aise,  a  Collection  for 
the  Sunday  School.  Chas.  Collins. 

Reg.  75c . 

Christian  Holiness.  Its  Philosophy, 
Theory  and  Experience,  by  Rev.  S. 

H.  Platt,  A.  M . 

Gospel  in  the  Stars  or  Primeval  As¬ 
tronomy.  by  Jos.  A.  Seiss.  $1.25... 
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1.00 
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.75 
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.35 


.75 


Religious  Duty,  by  T.  P  Cobbe . 

Every-day  Business  Arranged  for 
Young  People,  by  M.  S.  Emery  ... 
The  Sailing  Boat  and  Its  Manage¬ 
ment.  C.  E.  Prescott . 

How  to  Train  in  Archery.  Thompson. 

The  Hunter’s  Hand-book . 

The  Witchery  of  Archery.  Thomp¬ 
son  . 


Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion.  E. 

M.  Goulbourne . 

The  Eden  Tableau  or  Bible  Object 

Teaching.  By  Chas.  Beecher . 

Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation. 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey.  $1.50 . 

Biography  of  George  Washington,  by 

Horace  E.  Scudder.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

Little  Miss  Weezy.  By  Penn  Shir¬ 
ley . 

Little  Miss  Weezy’s  Brother.  By 

Penn  Shirley . 

The  Year’s  Best  Days,  for  boys  and 

girls.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe . 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers.  Henry 

C.  Watson . 

The  Child’s  Health  Primer . 

Literary  Landmarks.  A  Guide  to 
Good  Reading  for  Young  Folks,  by 

Mary  E.  Burt . 

Study  of  the  English  Classics,  by  A. 

F.  Blaisdell,  A.  M.  Reg.  $1.25 . 

A  Manual  of  International  Law,  by 

E.  W.  Gallindit.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

How  Shall  My  Child  be  Taught.  By 

Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Spec¬ 
ies,  by  Benj.  F.  Ferris.  Reg.  $1.00. 
Man  a  Creative  First  Cause.  Two  dis¬ 
cussions,  by  Rowland  G.  Hazzard, 

LL.D.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

The  Temperaments,  or  the  Varieties 
of  Physical  Construction  in  Man,  by 

Dr.  D.  H.  Jacques . 

How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Af¬ 
fections.  Chas.  Bray.  Reg.  $1.00. 
Beginnings  wifh  the  Microscope,  by 

^ Walter  P.  Manton.  Reg.  50  c . 

Vocal  and  Action — Language  Culture 
and  Expression,  by  J.  N.  Kirby. 

$1.25 . 

Brain  and  Mind  In  Relation  to  Mod¬ 
ern  Phvsiology.  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Reg.  $1.25 . 

Working  Peopleand  their  Employers, 
by  Washington  Gladden.  Reg.$1.75. 
Pre-Glacial  Man  and  the  Aryan  Race, 

by  Lorenzo  Bing.  Reg.  $1.50 . 

Comparative  Physiognomy  or  Resem¬ 
blance  Between  Men  and  Animals, 
by  Jas.  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.  Reg. 

$2.50 .  . 

Home  Sketches  In  France,  by  Mrs. 

Henry  M.  Field.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

At  the  Back  of  the  Moon  or  Obscura¬ 
tions  ot  Lunar  Phases,  by  A.  L. 

Wray . 

What  To  Do  and  Why — How  to 
Educate  each  Man  for  His  Proper 

Work,  Nelson  Sizer.  Reg.  2.00 . 

How  To  Get  Rich  In  the  South,  Har¬ 
ris,  1.00 . ! . 

Common-sense  In  the  Care  of  the 
Canary,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Farwell. 

(Board) . 

The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied  to 
Teaching,  by  N.  J  Hoffman.  Reg. 

1.50 .  6 


Elements  of  Morals,  by  Paul  Janet. . 
How  To  Keep  a  Store,  by  S.  H.  Terry. 
1.25 . 


First  Lessons  in  Greek,  W.  S.  Scar- 

burgh,  A.  M . 

Broken  English  —  A  Frenchman’s 
Struggle  with  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  E.  C.  Dubois . 

Revised  Odd  fellowship,  by  J.  Blan¬ 
chard  . 


Scott— Browne’s  Text  Book  of  Phono¬ 
graphy.  Part  I . 

Incidents  in  a  Collector’s  Rambles  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  New 
Guiana,  by  S.  F.  Denton.  Reg.  2.00. . 
Epochs  of  Modern  History — Edward 
III.,  by  Rev.  W.  Wharburton,  M.  A. 
Handbook  of  English  History.  F.  H. 

Underwood  $1.25 . 

Taxidermists’  Manual  by  Capt.  Thos. 

Brown,  F.  L.  S.  Reg.  $1.00 . 

Coligny,  a  Biography.  Walter  Besant. 
Valuable  Suggestions  to  Shorthand 
Students.  S.  A.  Morgan.  $1.00.... 
Elementary  Arithmetic.  Jos.  Frek- 

lin,  Ph.  D . 

Talks  on  Teaching.  Francis  W. 

Parker . 

Chief  Joseph.  His  Pursuit  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  by  Gen.  Howard.  $2.00 . 

Manual  of  Shorthand.  Allen . 

The  New  Agriculture.  A.  N.  Cole. . . 
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IN  BOAKD  COVERS. 

The  Way  of  Life,  Service  Book  for 


Sunday  Schools . 25 

The  Complete  Debater . 25 

Spanish  at  a  Glance . 25 

First  Spanish  Book.  Worman . 25 

Italian  at  a  Glance.  Thurim . 25 

Second  French  Book*  Worman . 25 


23F"  Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  named. 


UST'  Please  remember,  that  any  of  these 
books,  to  the  value  of  $2.00,  will  be  sent  to 
any  present  subscriber  who  will  send  us 
ONE  NEW  yearly  subscription ;  or  TWO  NEW 
six  months’  subscriptions  to  either  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  the  American 
Garden.  Address 


RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Times  Building, 


NEW  YORK. 
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Iff 

to  - 


ALARMED ! 

Co 

Yob,  actually  Heart  Ho  death  aro  all  tho  Burry  and  Harness  men  throuRhout  the  country.  They  are  howlinR  themselves  hoarse  for  us  to  stop  and  Rivo  them  a  show.  Theim- 
monse  sale  of  our  “  W  'WJ  "  COTTT5  "E-4P  /%.  for  them,  but  wo  still  keep  on  sollinR  our  WORLD  RENOWNED 

burrIch mitt  iinrnoHH is  ^  MURRAY  $55,95  BUGGIES  and  $5.95  HARNESS 

direct  to  consumers;  in  fact  wo  have  Rained  such  a  hiRh  reputation  on  our  *•  Murray  ”  Goods,  that  tho  people  inunt  have,  them,  and  no  others,  so  we  have  to  keop  on  makinR 
them  roRardless  of  the  squealinR  of  our  would-be  competitors.  Wo  will,  however,  say  here  that  we  feel  sorry  for  them.  In  fact 

They  have  our  DEEPEST  SYMPATHY*"'^  have  the  LARGEST  BUSINESS  on  EARTH 

and  will  have  to  aRain  enlarRO  our  capacity  and  U  A  UP  Y  Oh  I  I  A  i  *  IUI IIDDAV”  Dll  O  O  "V  n  r  U  A  DAITCC  O  If  not,  you  are 

to  accommodate  our  marvelous  Rrowtli  of  trade.  IlM  w  C,  T  T  DU  V/ vl  1  Ol  I  I  1C  Iw  KL  S  one  oi  the  few 

who  arc  behind  the  times,  and  the  roar  of  tho  “  Frocossion  of  Advancement.”  If  you  havo  not  tho  money  to  spare  to  buy  a  “  Murray  ”  Burry  or  Harnoss,  tho  next  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  write  to  us  for  our  largo  illustrated  catalogue  of  these  marvelous  turnouts,  and  drown  your  sorrow  by  digesting  tho  healthy  contents  and  making  tho  vow,  “  That  tho 

jurcnaso.  Providence  willing,  will  be  a  *  Murray,’  ”  which  is  tho  poor  of  ad  others,  and  don’t  you  forgot  it. 


next  Buggy  or  Harness  I  purer 

r++»»»» ♦»♦♦»♦ ♦♦♦♦»♦»»♦♦♦  »P»  »»♦♦»•>  *4 ♦♦+♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦»♦»»• 

;  WATCH  OUR  IMITATORS ! 

We  have  knooked  them  all  out  on  our  straight  for- 
|  ward  way  of  doing  business,  and  now  many  of  those 
1  disgruntled  would-be  competitors  are  trying  to  copy 
us ;  they  even  go  bo  far  as  to  copy  to  a  groat  extent  our 
catalogues,  etc.,  thinking  that  they  can  dupe  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  public  into  their  snare  by  representing  to  do 
business  like  us,  (but  are  selling  goods  that  are  dear  at 
any  price).  We  are  letting  them  alone  for  awhile,  just  to 
see  how  long  it  will  take  them  to  work  their  own  ruin. 


WATCH  OUR  IMITATORS. — (Continued.)  t 

But  lost  somo  of  our  friends  might  bo  enticed  into  their  1 
web,  we  make  theso  remarks,  and  while  “«  word  to  the  j 
wfw  I*  mifllciont,”  wo  will  say,  stttdy  our  catalogue  well,  i 
and  If  you  should  havo  any  others  look  at  them,  and  if  { 
you  see  tho  similarity,  you  will  know  what’s  up.  Many  1 
of  those  same  imitators  aro  making  claims  to  sell  cheaper  ♦ 
than  “  Murray,”  but  aro  making  a  flat  failure  of  it;  for  1 

oele-  ; 
them  j 

combined :  consequently  undersell  them  so  far  that  it  t 
makes  their  heads  swim  and  their  business  sink. 


1  everybody  knows  we  make  and  sell  more  of  our 
j  brated  “  Murray”  Buggies  and  Harness  than  all  of 


We  sell  Direct  to  the  Consumer.  That  we  do  not  belong  to  either  the  Buggy  or  Harness  “  Pool  ”  or  “  Trust,”  and  that  we  sell  our  Celebrated  "MU  R  R  AY”  _  _ 
and  $5.95  HARNESS  solely  on  their  world  renowned  merits  and  unapproachable  low  prices.  Write  for  Catalogue,  containing  full  Description  and  Net 


95  BUGGIES 

ash  Prices. 


(< 


MURRAY  BUILDING,”  139  West  Front  Street.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Now  Ilult-Dwnrl  Brussels  Mprout . 

Tliorhurn’s  llenrts’  C’ouient  I’elfry . 

Thorhurn’s  Snowball  Cauliflower  . 

Thorburn’s  New  Everbearing  Cucumber . 1 

Market  Gardeners'  Private  Stock  l,rtluce.. 

Golden  Perfection  Melon . 

New  V  unci ii oe  Water-melon . | 

Mammoth  White  (.argnuuM  Onion . \ 

The  Famous  Telephone  Peas .  dj 

Koinnu  Carmine  Turnip  Mndlnh . 

Station  lipriichf  Tree  Tomuto . IS 

Extra  Early  Milan  Turnip . 

For  description  ol  above  send  for  our  Catalogue. 
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GOLD  MEDALS 

Besides  SILVER  MEDALS  and  FIRST  PREMIUMS 

too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  AU’AUDED  tho 

COOLEY  CREAMER 

AND  PRODUCTS 


|  of  tho  Fairs  iu.lsaa. 

REMEMBER  that  the  Cooley  Creamer 
.  has  a  patented  process  different  from  all 
other  cream  ralscro  or  separators  that 
gives  it  Its  WONDERFUL  SI  I’KKIOR- 
XTY  in  quantity  nnd  quality  of  product.  No  others  can  legally  uso  it. 
bend  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  I'rev  to  all.  .Manufactured  L>y 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..* Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OK 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
THEM  A 

.  K.  CREAMERY 

lifts  the  largest  oooling  surface,  taken  less 
(moling  material,  Iorm  labor,  anil  givoH  Ixwt 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  C  sr-HkirnminK  gloss  whole  depth  of 

dltbr-  H  "■  -tt-ml 


c»n,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamery. 

One  rUIIPN  hail  Improvements  ovnr  tbs  beet. 

•  IV.  bnUnll  Koxy  to  clean,  easy  to  oprrnlc. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Cantinas  will  not  break. 

OIF  D I  ITT  CD  U#  FID  if  CD  Ma<l»  on  Bciwi  title  principled 
.  Iv.  DU  I  I  tn  WUKIvtK  Adjtistoblo  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  tho  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PUkFECT  Butter  Worker  over  put  on  the  market. 
JOHN  H.CAKTKU, Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


The  t LKH ART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 


No.  1 

Farm  Harness, 
$23.00. 


Deals  direct  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Prices 

And  has  Done  this  for  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $50. 

Having  them  the  dealers  profit. 

We  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  buy  fng.  Wo  pay  frrhjht  char- 
urn  hath  imps  If  not  satisfactory. 

Warranted  for  two  yearn.  Top 
Haggles,  #?f»j  lino  ax  mild  at  (100, 

I’iiael  on.,  #  1 2f»i  suino  as  Hold  at 
(ItV  Bond  Carts,  #11.  Full  line 
of  llurnexa,  all  No.  I  Oak  heather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Address,  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890. 

HERE. IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILLGIVE  SATISFACTION  :-Brd  Cross  Tomato- Xcn.-mbleH 
Livingston  in  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomuto—  Hound,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Pro!  T.  1  rave  a  special  good  word  fojr  Ignotum.  Bragg 
Watermelon  —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  saimon-colui ,  'luafity  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Curly  Marrowfat — A  remarkably  M-.  ig  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 

.......  — I  ..!/.1,a..nu  I/1  ..  ol  «v  I*  n  1'so  |A  j.  ,.  ^  l...i...«  n*.  '  fL  ...  vj’|.  A  .l..n  ..am  •  .1  r  1  * 


several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea  Cross  between. Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  crimper.  The  Favorite-  A  better  Poa  than  cither  Abundance  or  Kverbearing.  Ford-Hook. 
ftiiiui.il  Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolltle  Marrow  A  new  English  dwarf, 


_ _ _ .. -  - . _ trtly, . _ _  _  _ _ _ _ . 

nkleil  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper,  (iiiint  Puieal  IJelery— Stalks  extra  large,,  solid,  and  a.  better 
per  than  other  self-blanching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wux  Ilnin- The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 
nng  sought  for.  Coral  Mem  Pepper  With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  its  brilliant  as 
em.  Blonde  Bloek-lleu.l  Lettuce — A  rich,  guide  ‘  1  ’ ' '  ' 

1C  ~ 

tree. 


n.  Blonde  Bloek-IIead  Lettuce— A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  crisp  and  fine. 

ft  ets.  p  package j  Ten  for  *1.00.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 

i •  JAM  '.K  <J.  If.  fiUKOuKIT,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IF  YOU9MENTION  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  April  Housewife. 


With  the  April  Issue.  TIIK 
year  under  most  favorable 


HOUSEWIFE  completes  Its  fifth 

, _ _ _ _  auspices.  To  celebrate  the  happy 

event,  an  unusually  choice  number  him  been  prepared.  "Mbs. 
Mahicrly’s  Nkioiiiior."  by  Mary  A.  Brulsun  :  •‘THE  Biwum* 
Heiress,"  liy  Mary  Kyle  Balias;  and  the  closing  chapter  of 
"Tiik  Old  House  in  tiik  Hollow,”  by  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson, 
story  lovers  win  find  delightful  rear  lug 
Emilia  MolYett  Tyng  will  furnish  an  Interesting  article  for 
the  housewives  who  delight  In  tasteful  table  appointments,  on 
**  Tamlk  China 

Jenny  June  will  plead  for  "Kuucated  Girls  as  Drkhsmakk  its  " 
ami  will  discuss  In  her  own  happy  way  ‘  SPRINO  Thimminoh," 

"New  Styles, . Fiie  Decline  of  the  Basque,”  and  "  The  Hats 

and  Bonnets  Wk  Wear  Now." 

flKvery  one  planning  to  devote  time  and  space  to  llowers  the  coming  season,  should  read  what  George 
t.  Knapp  has  lossy  concerning  "Summkii  Decorations,”  and  "Demons  for  Bkddino."  Mr.  Knapp  writes 
On  floral  mutters  exclusively  for  THE  HOUSEWIFE,  and  his  suggestions  In  "Timely  Pointer*,  “  Bit* 
or  KXI'kri»ni:b.”  and  "Answers  to  CORiiEsfoNDENrH.'  are  the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  olieerva- 

In  "  Houhkclkanino  Mask  Kahy,"  l>. imlee  (,'arew  will  show  how  that  dreaded  ordeal  may  be  robbed  of  half 
Its  tenors. 

Maria  l*nr  Ion  will  tench  "How  to  Can  RHUBARB,"  in  an  excellent  and  simple  way. 

Juliet  Corson  will  furnish  a  second  chapter  on  the  nutklug  of  "Sours." 

Therfl  will  be  suggestions  for  the  making  of  "Kasticu Souvenirs, "  unique  and  novel.  "  I  he  Nkhdi.ewoukek, 
by  E ininn  0.  Monroe,  and  "Thic  Chat  Box,”  by  Agnes  C.  Htoddnrd,  will  be.  ns  usual,  brimful  of  good 

Poems  by  Dorn  Bend  Goodnle,  Alice  Wnrd  Hnlley,  Elien  E.  Rexford,  and  others,  with  a  story  for  the 
children,  will  complete  the  number. 


Is  the  Best  Illustrated  Monthly  in  the  World  for 
50  Gents  a  Year. 


TO  INTRODUCE  IT  INTO  T1IOUMANDH  OF 
NEW  MOM  EH,  WE  OFFER 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  FOUR  MONTHS, 
on  trial,  for  ONLY  10  CENTS, 

II  you  Mention  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

The  Housewife  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHY  BREAK  vbbthm 
YOUR  BACK? 


THE  OLD  WAY. 


KEYSTONE 


-HAY- 

LOADER 


LOADS  A  TON  OF  HAY  III  FIVE  HI  NOTES. 

It  U  strong;  and  Durable.  A  f\  n 

Fully  Guaranteed.  |  U,UUU  SOIaO. 

Send  for  full  dnecriptlon.  Mention  thin  pg per. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  STERLING, ILL. 

Branch  Hoaoe*  oauveuienU/  located. 


We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  1  Hi  llnul  Import eil 
and  I’ure  llred  Stallions  and  Mitres,  fi  French  I  onch  Stallions,  8ft  Head 
of  tirade  Stallions  and  MaroN,  20  Shetland  and  kxmoor  Ponies,  and 
‘27  Head  Registered  Holstein  f  aille,  nearly  all  of  which  muttt  be 
disposed  of  during  this  season,  owing  to  changeH  in  our  buNincns. 
If  you  think  of  buying  write  u>  (describing  what  you  want)  for  our 
Catalogue  and  Price*,  and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS, 
fca.oo  PER  YEAR. 


W.  W.  Farnsworth  was  born  November  21,1855,  near 
the  village  of  Waterville,  Ohio,  about  half  a  mile  from 
where  .he  now  resides.  He  worked  on  his  father’s  farm 
daring  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  attended  the  village 
school  in  winter.  While  very  much  interested  in  all  of  the 

operations  of  farming,  stock 
growing,  etc.,  he  has  been 
especially  interested  in  the 
garden  and  orchard,  and  his 
spare  moments  have  always 
been  devoted  to  them  from  a 
very  early  age.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  began  teaching, 
and  taught  for  two  winters 
in  a  district  school,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  an  out-door  life  and 
spent  the  several  winters  fol¬ 
lowing  “in  the  woods.”  In 
the  fall  of  ’77  he  purchased  10 
acres  of  land  and  began  hor¬ 
ticultural  operations  for  him¬ 
self,  with  such  success  that 
in  ’84  he  added  30  acres  to 
his  holding  and  began  plant¬ 
ing.  In  ’89,  30  acres  more 
were  Becured  and  are  now 
about  half  planted.  He  has 
orchards  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  etc.,  and  grows  small 
fruits  among  the  trees  as 
long  as  practicable  and  then 
secures  “  fresh  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new”  for  his  small  fruits. 
His  money  crops  are  berries, 
fruits,  nursery  stock  and  pota¬ 
toes.  He  saves  all  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure  possible,  buys 
all  he  can,  and  is  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  anexper- 
imontal  way  in  addition  to 
clover,  rye,  buckwheat,  etc., 
wherever  practicable.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  thorough  underdrain¬ 
age  also.  In  fact,  he  finds  that 
ho  cannot  afford  to  till  wet 
or  poor  soil.  He  has  been  sec¬ 
retary  of  his  county  horti¬ 
cultural  society  for  11  years 
and  is  now  secretary  of  his 
county  agricultural  society 
and  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  besides  being 
connected  with  numerous  other  societies.  He  evidently 
believes  it  is  “  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out.” 

John  B.  Wright  is  35  years  of  age,  and  was  bora  and 
reared  on  the  farm  he  now  owns  and  occupies,  only  2J* 
miles  from  Toledo,  where  he  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
leading  market  gardeners  of  the  place.  He  has  made  it  a 
point  to  be  first  if  possible,  and  in  following  out  this  deter¬ 
mination  year  by  year  he  has  made  a  success.  He  has  many 
times  succeeded  in  taking  in  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  crop  before  his  competitors  were  ready  to  visit  the 
market.  He  has  been  very  successful  with  all  garden 
truck,  especially  with  early  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbage, 
corn  and  melons. 

He  sells  a  large  share  of  his  produce  at  a  stall  he  owns  in 
the  Toledo  market,  and  a  good  deal  to  commission  men. 
His  sales  through  the  busiest  season  average  close  to  $200  per 


JOHN  H.  WARN. 

Fig.  76. 


FIVE  YOUNG  OHIO  FARMERS. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  read  of  pioneer  farmers  and  the 
energy  and  pluck  they  displayed  in  conquering  difficulties 
and  subduing  the  wilderness.  Pioneer  life  was  rugged 
and  hard,  filled  with  dangers  and  difficulties;  but  it 
afforded  glorious  opportunities  for  great-souled,  hard¬ 
muscled  men  and  courageous  women,  who  only  needed 
such  opportunities  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  a  place 
in  history,  that  will  always  be  secure.  There  are  many 
young  men  who  complain  that  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  have  exhausted  these  great  chances  for  profit  and 
fame  in  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  a  man  may  successfully  cope  single-handed  with  the 
wilderness  as  he  could  50  years  ago.  The  railroad  and  the 
telegraph  have  changed  all  that  forever.  Still,  who  can 
say  that  all  the  great  chances  of  agriculture  have  passed 
away?  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  whose  successful  lives  are  direct  arguments  against 
such  a  statement.  The  young  farmer  of  to-day  must  use 
his  brains  and  make  them  double  the  strength  of  his  hands. 
He  cannot  work  as  the  old  pioneers  did.  This  is  not  a 
pioneer  age.  It  is  an  age  in  which  men  must  utilize  the 
forces  and  materials  which  the  pioneers  could  afford  to 
regard  as  waste  products. 

Scientific  farming  and  fron¬ 
tier  farming  both  require  pi¬ 
oneers — men  of  sound,  hard 
sense  and  patient  application. 

The  young  man  of  to-day 
who,  by  means  of  his  own 
thought  and  labor,  can  de¬ 
velop  a  poor  farm,  on  which 
somebody  else  has  failed  into 
a  productive  piece  of  property, 
is  entitled  to  as  much  respect 
as  the  young  man  of  50  years 
ago  who  brought  his  farm  out 
of  the  wilderness. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad,  in  this 
connection,  to  call  attention 
to  the  portraits  shown  at  Fig. 

70.  Here  are  five  young  men 
who  well  represent  a  class  of 
farmers  who  will  have  much 
to  do  with  future  American 
history.  There  are  many  such. 

We  have  not  heard  so  much 
from  them  yet,  because  older 
men  have  done  most  of  the 
talking.  The  younger  men 
are  quietly  at  work,  however. 

They  have  no  desire  to  push 
older  and  more  experienced 
men  aside.  They  hope  to  fit 
themselves  so  that  they  may 
fill  with  honor  and  credit  the 
places  that  their  fathers  have 
made  for  them.  We  give  be¬ 
low  a  brief  biography  of  each 
of  these  five  young  farmers. 

We  have  no  further  comment 
to  make  beyond  the  remark 
that  ihere  is  nothing  in  the 
appearance  or  the  histories  of 
these  young  men  to  give  any 
excuses  to  the  people  who 
maintain  that  "farmin’  don’t 
pay  I” 


selling  organs  and  creameries,  but  has  also  carried  on 
farming  in  the  summer  aided  by  his  two  sons  and  a  hired 
man.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  paid  attention  chief¬ 
ly  to  dairy  farming  and  the  making  of  fancy  “  creamery  ” 
butter.  To  keep  up  with  the  times,  he  built,  in  1888,  a  silo 
that  holds  nearly  200  tons  of  silage — the  second  one  built 
in  the  county.  He  has  the  first  and  only  herd  of  dishorned 
cows  in  the  county,  most  of  them  JerBeysand  grades,  and 
the  dishorning  was  all  done  by  himself.  In  1887  from  10 
cows  he  made  2,204  pounds  of  butter  and  in  1888  from  20 
cows  he  made  3,900  pounds ;  while  in  1889  from  20  cows  he 
made  5,198  pounds  11  ounces  :  several  of  the  animals  were 
two  and  three-year-old  heifers.  He  expects  to  keep  on  im¬ 
proving  his  herd  by  breeding  and  care  until  it  is  second  to 
none.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  and  dairyman  and  believes 
that  plenty  of  manure  and  thorough  cultivation  are  two 
of  the  leading  points  in  farming,  and  that  special  breeding, 
care  and  feeding  insure  first-class  butter  that  will  com¬ 
mand  the  top  price  in  the  market. 

Wm.  N.  Teacy  was  bora  in  Pittsford,  near  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1846.  His  father  was  a  lumberman  who  made 
his  own  way.  The  son  worked  at  home  and  handled 
lumber  till  he  was  nearly  21  years  old.  He  was  married 


JOHN  FINZEL.  WM.  N  TRACY. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH  JOHN  B.  WRIGHT. 


FIVE  YOUNG  OHIO  FARMERS.  From  a  Photograph. 


John  Fin/.KL  was  born  in  Waterville.  Lucas  County, 
Ohio,  in  1847,  on  the  farm  which  is  his  present  home  and 
which  his  father  entered  as  government  laud.  His  health 
was  poor  when  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  hard  work  and  took  to  selling  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  in  1871.  In  1873  hard  times  came,  collections 
were  slow  and  he  was  driven  to  the  wall ;  but  straightway 
set  to  work  on  a  new  part  of  the  farm.  Most  of  it  was  yet 
in  the  woods  and  what  was  cleared  was  badly  draiued.  In 
'74  to  ’75  the  seasons  being  wet,  crops  were  failures,  and  he 
secured  next  to  nothing  for  his  outlay  and  labor.  By  this 
time  he  was  about  $1,100  in  debt  aud  had  not  much  to  show 
for  it — only  one  horse  aud  an  old  buggy.  In  the  autumn  of 
1876  anew  sewing  machine  caine  out  aud  he  commenced  to 
sell  it  in  winter,  farming,  etc.,  in  the  summer.  Most  of  the 
laud  was  cleared  of  timber  by  contract  aud  is  almost  all 
free  from  stumps  now.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been 


at  the  close  of  1866,  and  next  spriughis  father  gave  him  a 
fine  team  and  wagon  and  a  few  farming  tools,  aud  he 
started  “  West,”  as  it  was  then  called,  and  after  driving 
for  two  weeks  reached  Toledo,  Ohio,  on  April  1st. 
Presently  he  went  on  a  farm  of  nearly  150  acres,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  details  of  the  work  before  him  and  with  no 
definite  expectations.  He  did  not  get  along  very  well  at 
Unit,  on  accouut  of  hisiguoranceof  farming,  and,  moreover, 
he  suffered  severely  from  “malaria”  In  all  its  forms. 
After  a  struggle  of  six  years  he  was  advised  to  go  north 
into  the  pineries  aud  did  so  in  1872,  and  remained  there 
nearly  eight  years,  during  which  time  his  family  regained 
their  health.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  came  back  to  his 
Toledo  farm  or  what  was  left  of  it— about  45  acres— near 
the  city  limits.  Here  ho  started  in  a  small  way  to  raise 
small  fruits  for  market.  Since  then  ho  has  added  all  kinds 
of  fruits  till  nearly  all  his  land,  which  is  in  a  high  state  of 


cultivation,  is  set  out  with  the  best  marketable  kinds,  and 
there  is  a  succession  the  year  ’round.  His  receipts  for  the 
past  year  were  nearly  $3,000,  and  they  will  exceed  that  in 
two  or  three  years,  as  a  large  number  of  his  trees  are  not 
yet  productive.  Through  his  ambition  and  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  he  has  worked  early  and  late,  and  he  declares  that  he 
can  truly  say  that  his  fruit  is  above  the  average  in  the 
market,  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  such  a  man,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  contents  of  his  baskets  should  be  as  nice  at 
the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  The  main  part  of  his  fruit  Is 
sold  through  Toledo  commission  men.  Last  fall  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Lucas  County  Horticultural 
Society,  having  been  long  interested  in  its  prosperity  as 
well  as  in  all  matters  relating  to  horticulture.  He  is  a 
close  observer  and  quick  to  adopt  any  new  device  that 
facilitates  operations  in  his  business  and  is  a  firm  believer 
that  honest  methods  and  work  are  best  for  himself,  his 
neighbors  and  his  township. 
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day.  When  he  first  inherited  the  farm  it  consisted  of  only  40 
acres  and  was  used  only  for  ordinary  farm  purposes;  but 
since  he  started  gardening  he  has  added  to  it  40  acres  for 
which  he  paid  $300.  per  acre.  He  has  thoroughly  under¬ 
drained  tne  entire  farm,  and  now  raises,  besides  garden 
truck,  all  the  feed,  grain,  etc.,  consumed  on  the  farm. 

J.  H.  Warn  was  born  on  September  17,  1859,  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Lenawee  County,  Michigan,  on  the  banks 
of  the’now  famous  summer  resort,  Devil’s  Lake.  In  1869 
his  father  and  himself  moved  to  the  farm  he  now  occupies. 
His  father,  being  a  mechanic,  was  not  one  of  the  best 
of  farmers,  and  the  boy’s  early  farming  education  was 
therefore  somewhat  neglected.  At  the  age  of  21  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer  and  commenced 
to  work  his  father’s  farm.  By  perseverance,  industry, 
hard  study,  experimenting  and  the  knowledge  gained 
through  the  best  farm  journals,  such  as  the  R.  N.-Y., 
coupled  with  his  years  of  experience,  he  has  achieved  such 
success  that  he  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  Lucas  County,  if  not  in  the  State.  He  makes  the  tilling 
of  the  soil  a  constant  study.  Not  only  for  the  current 
year,  but  for  one,  two  or  three  years  ahead  he  always 
knows  what  crops  he  will  put  on  a  certain  piece  of  ground. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  good  effects  of  a  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  soil ;  but  he  believes  in  thorough  under¬ 
draining  before  the  soil  can  be  thoroughly  and  profit¬ 
ably  tilled.  He  also  believes  that  it  pays  to  have 
the  best  improved  machinery  and  implements  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  use  of  all  the  stable  manure  he 
can  save,  and  of  a  reasonable  quantity  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  fair  crops, 
when  some  of  his  neighbors  have  almost  or  entirely 
failed.  Potatoes,  wheat  and  clover  are  his  principal  crops. 
He  has  devoted  more  study  to  potato-growing  than  to  any 
thing  else,  and  thus  far  has  been  quite  successful,  having 
grown,  on  an  average,  over  320  bushels  per  acre  in  large 
fields.  He  approves  of  marketing  most  crops  as  soon  as 
they  are  harvested.  He  sells  a  good  share  of  his  potatoes 
and  wheat  to  seed  merchants  and  finds  ready  sale  for  the 
remainder  at  the  leading  groceries  and  hotels  in  Toledo- 
only  four  miles  from  his  farm.  Often  he  gets  five  or  more 
cents  per  bushel  above  the  market  price.  From  his  boy¬ 
hood  he  has  been  a  great  fancier  of  thoroughbred  fowls, 
and,  after  testing  many  .breeds,  has  finally  settled  on 
White  and  Laced  Wyandottes  as  the  best  general-purpose 
fowls.  Mr  Warn  is  not  one  of  the  men  who  have  received 
a  present  of  a  farm ;  what  he  has  he  has  worked  for,  except 
a  span  of  four-year-old  colts  that  were  presented  to  him 
when  he  came  of  age.  At  present  he  owns  43  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $150  per  acre,  and  the  tools  which  were  pictured 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  last  fall.  These  cost  upwards 
of  $2,300.  He  has  also  five  good  farm  horses,  five  cows  and 
a  number  of  young  cattle  and  such  other  stock  and  appli¬ 
ances  as  a  farmer  needs  for  his  own  use.  He  is  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lucas  County  Horticultural  Society,  Master  of 
the  Northern  Light  Grange,  and  Overseer  of  the  County 
Grange. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  POTATO. 

Robert  p.  Harris,  m.  d.,  Philadelphia. 

What  has  been  erroneously  called  the  “  Irish  ”  potato, 
is  purely  and  distinctively  of  American  origin,  and  has  not 
been  found  in  a  wild  state,  either  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  “  sweet”  potato,  which  became 
known  to  Europe  through  Christopher  Columbus,  whose 
followers  ate  it  in  Cuba  in  1492,  is  not  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can.  as  it  is  indigenous  in  India  and  Africa.  It,  with  the 
yam,  constituted  the  main  food  of  the  natives  of  Guinea 
before  the  Portuguese  ever  visited  that  part  of  Africa ;  and 
It  will  be  found  described  as  a  native  product  in  old  India 
botanies.  It  is,  then,  a  proper  distinction  to  designate  our 
white  potato  as  American,  and  misleading  to  call  it 
“  Irish”  in  our  census  reports,  as  has  been  done. 

The  name  ‘‘potato  ”  is  an  alteration  of  “  battata,”  a  na¬ 
tive  term  for  tne  sweet  potato,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  before  the  white  variety.  The  two  are  of  distinct 
families,  the  former  being  a  Convolvulus  and  the  latter  a 
Solanum.  The  American  potato  was  taken  to  Europe  from 
two  widely  separated  localities,  Peru  and  Virginia,  the 
product  from  the  former  having  gone  to  Spain,  where  it 
was  called  the  “  Peruvian,”  and  from  the  latter,  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  where  it  bore  the  name  of  “  Virginian 
or  American,”  potato.  The  “Papas”  of  Peru,  and  the 
“  Openawk  ”  of  Virginia,  were  found  under  cultivation, 
the  one  by  the  Peruvians,  and  the  other  by  the  Indians 
of  Virginia,  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  settlers  visited  Virginia,  respectively, 
about  1535  and  in  1585. 

Pizarro’s  followers  found  the  Papas  growing  near  the  spot 
on  which  he  built  Quito,  where  it  had  been  reclaimed  from 
its  wild  state,  and  the  first  tubers  are  said  to  have  reached 
Spain  prior  to  the  year  1550,  by  the  hands  of  Hieronymus 
Cardan,  a  returned  monk  ;  whence  it  soon  found  its  way 
Into  Italy,  where,  according  to  Piedro  de  Cieca,  it  was  un¬ 
der  cultivation  in  1553. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hariot,  who  was  one  of  the  party  of  settlers 
and  explorers  sent  to  Roanoke  Island  in  1585  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  who  occupied  the  10 
months  of  his  visit  (August  17,  1585,  to  June  18,  1586)  in 
studying  the  country,  its  products,  and  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  Indians,  is  credited  by  Dr.  Threlkeld,  the 
Irish  botanist  (1726),  with  having  taken  over  to  Ireland  in 
1586,  some  Openawk  tubers  which  he  gave  to  Sir  Walter, 
who  had  them  grown  in  his  garden  near  Cork  ;  doubtless 
in  1587.  The  sweet  potato  was  grown  in  England  or  im¬ 
ported  for  the  market  from  Spain  prior  to  this  and  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  “  American  ”  tuber  was  also  intro¬ 
duced  as  early  as  1565,  but  this  is  not  established. 


The  botanical  name  of  the  American  potato  was  given 
to  it  in  1596,  by  Prof.  Gaspard  Bauhin,  of  the  Academy  of 
Basle,  Switzerland,  a  noted  anatomist,  botanist  and  phy¬ 
sician,  who  called  it  the  “  Solanu  m  tuberosum  esculentum” 
which  title  it  still  bears,  with  the  exception  of  the  “escu¬ 
lentum.”  The  sweet  potato  in  the  Herbal  of  John  Gerarde 
of  London,  1597,  was  called  the  Sisarum  Peruvianum  or 
Battata  Hispanorum,  both  erroneous  titles,  and  since 
dropped  for  “  Convolvulus  battata,  the  tuber  not  belong¬ 
ing,  as  was  then  supposed,  exclusively  to  Peru,  or  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  America.  Thus  the  way  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  for  calling  our  distinctive  potato,  the  “Amer¬ 
ican.” 

The  origin  of  the  “  Openawk”  of  Virginia  was  for  many 
years  a  puzzle  to  botanists  who  were  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  the  potato  grew  wild  only  in  South  America  ; 
and  the  trouble  was,  to  account  for  its  transit  from  Peru 
to  Virginia.  But  the  settlers  of  our  Pacific  slope  have 
within  a  few  years  solved  the  difficulty,  by  discovering  the 
wild  tuber  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Wild  tubers  from  California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Mexico 
have  been  tested  in  this  State  and  New  York,  and  compared 
with  those  from  Peru  and  Chili.  The  plants  produced  were 
dark-green,  light-green,  recumbent  and  erect ;  the  blossoms 
white;  the  tubers  yellow-fleshed,  white-fleshed,  round, 
oval,  and  oblong,  and  from  the  ;size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
marble.  The  largest  wild  tubers  I  have  heard  of  were  dug 
in  1828  on  the  hights  of  the  Island  of.  San  Lorenzo,  by  a 
party  of  officers  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Brandywine, 
then  lying  in  the  port  of  Callas,  Peru,  as  related  to  me 
recently  by  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  U.  S.  Navy. 
These  tubers  were  as  long  as  two  inches,  and  somewhat 
flattened ;  grew  at  a  hight  of  1,200  feet,  and  were  bitter 
when  cooked.  As  this  island  is  barren  and  not  likely  to 
be  inhabited,  from  its  steep  declivities,  the  tubers  should 
still  be  obtainable  for  cultivation  :  the  island  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  1,400  feet 
high,  and  one-half  mile  from  Callas.  The  wild  potato 
plant  has  an  advantage  over  its  more  refined  descendants 
in  the  fact  that  the  Colorado  beetle  will  not  eat  it. 

The  settlers  of  Jamestown,  Virginia  (1607),  who  founded 
the  town  under  Captain  John  Smith  only  20  years  after 
the  Openawk  was  planted  in  Ireland,  do  not  appear  to  have 
grown  the  potato,  being  especially  interested  in  Indian 
corn  and  tobacco,  and  it  remained  for  a  colony  of  Scotch- 
Irish  who  settled  the  town  of  Londonderry,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  1719,  to  reintroduce  and  cultivate  it  from  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Virginia  stock,  brought  over  by  them 
from  Ireland,  its  foster-mother.  Thus  was  the  idea  obtained 
that  our  own  potato  originated  In  the  Emerald  Isle,  a  notion 
not  at  all  confined  to  the  uneducated  and  ignorant,  as  I 
have  found  on  inquiry. 

At  a  later  period,  Spanish  descendants  of  the  Peruvian 
stock  were  introduced  under  the  names  of  “  Bilboas,”  and 
“  Spanish  Potatoes,”  that  were  larger  than  the  Irish 
stock,  which  were  bright-yellow  and  kidney-shaped. 
Neither  variety  was  popular,  as  the  potatoes  of  that  day 
were  pungent  in  taste  and  smell,  and  some  of  them  smarted 
the  throat  as  they  were  swallowed. 

(To  be  Continued ) 


IMPROVED  TREE  AND  PLANT  LABEL. 

At  Figure  77  we  show  a  cut  of  an  improved  label  de¬ 
vised  by  that  venerable  nurseryman,  Isaac  Hicks.  The  cut 
is  nearly  self-explanatory.  The  wire  is  about  the  size  of  a 
common  knitting-needle,  and  may  be  of  any  desired 
length.  The  label  is  of  common  sheet  zinc  and  may  be 


made  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  amount  of  writ¬ 
ing.  The  one  illustrated  gives  the  name  of  the  variety, 
date  of  planting  and  name  of  the  nurseryman  from  whom 
it  was  purchased.  The  latter  is,  many  times,  of  consider¬ 
able  importance.  The  writing  is  done  with  a  common  pen 
and  ink.  This  label  is  far  superior  to  the  common  wooden 
kind,  as  it  is  practically  indestructible,  and  may  be  appli¬ 
ed  to  any  kind  of  stake,  vine  or  tree.  It  is  unpatented. 


WATER  BY  TELEGRAPH. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Fleckenstein,  of  Easton,  Maryland,  claims 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  device  shown  at  Figure  79.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  dairymen  have  been 
asking  for  help  in  this  year  of  ice  famine.  Many  of  these 
parties  have  never-failing  springs.  If  they  can  arrange 
for  a  constant  flow  of  cold  water  through  the  tank  con¬ 
taining  their  milk  cans  they  can  dispense  with  ice.  How 
is  this  flow  to  be  maintained?  Wind-mills  would  answer 
if  the  wind  were  constant.  The  fall  from  some  of  these 
springs  is  not  sufficient  to  work  hydraulic  rams  without 
too  great  a  waste  of  water.  Mr.  F.  proposes  his  device  as 
a  cheap  and  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  patent 
on  it  has  expired  so  that  any  farmer  can  make  and  operate 
it.  The  picture  describes  it  so  well  that  there  is  really 
little  to  be  said  about  it.  The  water  from  the  little  brook 
turns  the  wheel  and  this  wheel  communicates  motion  along 
the  wire  to  the  pump  handle.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  try 
this  device  anyway. 


MAKING  THE  CROOKED  STRAIGHT. 

Many  fruit  trees  as  they  come  from  the  nursery  have 
crooked  trunks,  and  if  these  are  not  made  straight,  they  are 
liable  to  grow  into  deformed  trees.  The  proper  time  for 
doing  this  work  is  when  the  trees  have  been  transplanted, 
but  it  is  too  often  neglected,  yet  crooked  trees  not  more 
than  two  inches  in  diameter  set  in  the  orchard,  may  be 
greatly  improved.  If  the  trunk  simply  leans  to  one  side  in 
a  gradual  curve,  drive  a  strong  stake  into  the  ground  about 
20  inches  from  the  tree  ;  connect  the  top  of  this  with  the 
tree  near  the  branches,  drawing  the  tree  so  that  it  will  oc¬ 
cupy  an  upright  position,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
b,  in  Figure  78.  A  band  of  wire,  leather  or  cloth  can  be  used; 


Fig.  78. 


but  the  place  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tree  should 
be  padded  with  cloth  or  a  twist  of  hay  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  bark.  When  a  bad  crook  occurs  along  the  trunk,  as 
shown  in  the  middle  figure,  instead  of  using  two  stakes, 
simply  follow  the  plan  shown  at  the  left-hand  figure.  A 
strip  of  seasoned  wood  about  one  inch  square  or  large 
enough  not  to  bend  readily,  and  long  enough  to  span  the 
crook,  is  laid  on  a  few  thicknesses  of  cloth  where  it  touches 
the  tree ;  the  crooked  portion  is  then  pressed  up  close  to 
the  stick  and  retained  in  position  by  a  leather  band.  One 
season’s  growth  is  usually  sufficient  to  correct  any  of  the 
irregularities  named,  and  then  the  guide  may  be  wholly 
removed. 

Remember  all  these  corrections  of  malformations  will  add 
to  the  tree’s  beauty  as  long  as  it  stands— in  many  cases  for 
several  generations.  L.  D.  s. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TOO  MUCH  ORCHARD. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

It  is  a  pretty  well  known  fact  that  small  orchards,  as  a 
rule,  pay  a  much  better  profit  than  large  ones.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  One  difficulty  lies  in  a  lack  of  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  means  for  doing 
it.  If  a  man  has  the  land,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
setting  out  one  or  two  hundred  and  one  or  two  thousand 
trees  is  not  very  great.  But  after  that  is  done,  all  opera¬ 
tions  are  thenceforward  tenfold  greater  in  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Here  is  where  the  would-be  large  orchardist,  with 
small  capital  and  insufficient  knowledge,  diverges  irrecov¬ 
erably  from  the  path  of  profit. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 
A  small  orchard  can  be  managed  mainly  by  its  owner.  He 
can  plant,  cultivate,  dress  and  prune  it  himself  ;  and  has 
time  to  do  all  the  work  carefully,  with  judgment  and 
thoroughness.  As  the  orchard  is  increased,  numerically, 
this  work  must  be  delegated,  and  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
get  and  control  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  final  profit  of  an  orchard  depends  upon  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment  and  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  in 
its  owner  from  thelstart.  We  have  no  schools  of  orchard¬ 
ing,  and  the  necessary  knowledge  has  usually  to  be 
acquired  slowly,  by  observation  and  experiment.  Any 
man  of  fair  capacity,  beginning  his  orchard  with  a  few 
trees,  and  adding  to  it  gradually,  year  by  year,  making 
good  use  of  knowledge  as  he  gains  it,  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  successful  provided  his  location  is  not  against  him  ; 
and  this,  even,  he  will  have  opportunity  to  find  out  before 
going  too  far.  Thrifty  trees  of  productive  and  popular 
varieties,  intelligently  handled  and  thoroughly  cared  for, 
will  always  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  owner  to  whom  a 
good  market  is  accessible.  Such  an  orchardist  hardly 
needs  to  be  a  good  salesman  in  these  times,  for  buyers  are 
sure  to  find  him  out,  and  for  prime  fruit  of  popular 
varieties  their  competition  insures  a  good  price.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  there  is  “  big  money  ”  in  orcharding ; 
but  the  preference  always  accorded  to  good  fruit  of 
marketable  varieties  insures  a  paying  business  as  safe  and 
certain  as  any  branch  of  forming. 

Any  other  course  is  hazardous,  and  tends  toward  loss 
rather  than  gain.  Even  with  good  kinds  on  good  land, 
undue  extension,  beyond  the  point  of  perfect  control, 
becomes  an  element  of  weakness  and  uncertainty.  I  have 
doubts  whether  orcharding  as  an  exclusive  business  is 
better  than  mixed  farming  in  which  the  orchard  takes  a 
prominent  place.  Somehow  or  other,  great  specialties, 
exclusively  followed,  do  not  often  justify  themselves  in 
our  American  agriculture.  There  is  something  in  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seems  unfriendly  to  successful  specialism 
on  a  large  scale  in  farm  operations.  Theoretically  it  may 
be  easy  to  figure  out  very  large  profits ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  reducing  these  flattering  plans  to  practice,  the  profit 
seems  to  volatilize  itself  and  fly  away. 

I  could  but  accept  the  wisdom  of  a  recent  remark  attrib¬ 
uted  to  one  of  the  Hale  brothers  of  Connecticut,  that  their 
temporary  success  with  peaches  would  probably  cause  a 
loss  of  $100,000  to  their  neighbors.  I  have  noted  that  kind 
of  thing  in  a  good  many  places.  The  success  (itself  risky, 
though  fortunate,)  of  some  man  who  has  made  some 
specialty  a  study,  and  reaped  a  large  profit— at  least  once— 
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will  set  his  neighbors  all  agog  to  share  in  the  spoils,  though 
not  one  of  them  has  his  experience  and  skill,  and  all  are 
most  unlikely  to  equal  his  good  fortune.  My  advice,  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience,  to  those  who  would  like 
to  embark  in  orcharding  for  profit,  is  to  be  more  careful  to 
do  what  they  do  thoroughly  well,  than  to  widen  out  beyond 
their  knowledge  and  means. 

“Little  ships  should  hug  the  shore, 

Larger  ones  may  venture  more.” 


“THE  INDICATIONS  OF  A  GOOD  SOIL.” 

PROF.  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 

Surf  ace  indications “  drift  and  alluvial  soils  especi¬ 
ally  valuable;”  clays;  sand  and  gravel;  dark-colored 
and  loamy  soils ;  judging  soils  by  the  trees  and  other 
vegetation  growing  on  them,  and  by  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  section ;  relative  advantages  of  closeness 
to  market  on  a  “ poor  ”  soil  and  distance  from  market 
on  “ pretty  good  land." 

A  Wisconsin  correspondent  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  about  to 
trade  a  house  and  lot  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  a  farm 
on  which  to  carry  on  general  farming,  including  fruit  rais¬ 
ing.  He  asks  two  very  important  and  suggestive  ques¬ 
tions  not  easily  answered  ;  viz  :  “  What  are  the  indica¬ 

tions  of  a  good  soil?”  and:  “Which  is  preferable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  indicated,  a  farm  five  miles  out  from  the  city  on 
‘  rather  poor  soil  ’  and  with  poor  buildings,  or  one  14  or  18 
miles  out  in  fair  condition  and  ‘  pretty  good  land,’  the 
relative  cost  not  entering  into  consideration?” 

No  general  rule  for  judging  soils  can  be  laid  down  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  many  modifications  and  exceptions. 
In  general,  a  soil  composed  of  various  rock  formations  is 
more  fertile  than  one  which  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  some  simple  rock  in  place.  Hence  the 
drifts  and  alluvial  soils  are  especially  valuable.  If  we  can 
discover  that  a  particular  sample  is  in  place  by  the  action 
of  water,  it  is  likely  good  unless  it  should  be  the  sand  or 
gravel  washed  from  the  bed  of  some  lake. 

Clays  are  of  themselves  usually  fertile  and  their  absorp¬ 
tive  and  retentive  powers  both  for  moisture  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  are  very  great.  They  are  exceedingly 
fine  and  powdery  and  unless  mixed  with  a  liberal  proportion 
of  sand,  they  are  liable  to  retain  water  too  completely  and 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  “  run  ”  and  puddle  when 
wet,  afterwards  baking  into 
a  solid  mass  when  dry,  and 
breaking  up  into  refractory 
lumps  when  plowed.  These 
conditions  are  disagreeable, 
but  under-draining  will  do 
much  to  prevent  difficulties. 

If  clays  fail,  it  is  because  of 
their  mechanical  condition, 
and  by  retaining  the  water  un¬ 
til  it  is  evaporated  from  the 
surface.  Such  a  soil  will  be 
cold  and  backward.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  fertile,  however,  and 
drainage  is  the  one  thing 
needed,  together  with  letting 
it  alone  while  wet. 

The  opposite  extreme — sand 
or  gravel — is  certainly  not  so 
fertile,  but  is  more  easily 
managed.  Such  soils  need  to 
be  “  fed  ”  more  liberally  than 
almost  any  other.  If  they 
have  a  clay  subsoil — a  good 
foundation — they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  desirable.  If,  however, 
the  soil  grows  coarser  as 
we  descend,  the  bringing  of 
it  up  to  a  state  of  fertility 
will  be  much  like  filling  a 
sieve  with  water.  The  catch¬ 
ing  and  retaining  of  moisture 
and  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
by  the  particles  of  soil  ar6 
due  purely  to  surface  action.  The  substance  of  the  minute 
grains  of  soil  is  not  penetrated,  but  the  surface  of  each 
little  particle  is  wetted  by  the  water  charged  with  plant 
food  already  dissolved.  Here  it  is  held  till  some  hungry 
root  seizes  upon  it. 

Retention  of  moisture  and  fertility  being  due  to  surface 
action,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  surface  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  soil,  which  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
fineness.  The  surface  of  a  given  mass  of  material  in¬ 
creases  enormously  with  the  fineness  of  division  of  its  par¬ 
ticles.  A  cube  one  inch  on  a  side  has  six  square  inches  of 
surface.  If  it  be  ground  to  powder  so  fine  that  each 
particle  is  a  cube  only  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  on  a  side, 
the  total  surface  will  be  increased  one  million  times,  and 
the  absorbing  power  of  the  mass  of  course  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  These  leachy  soils  are  never  wet  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  warm  and  “  quick,”  and  are  often  much  prized  by 
the  gardener,  but  he  needs  a  boundless  source  of  fertilizer 
at  hand.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  not  desir¬ 
able  for  geheral  farming.  A  condition  approaching  this 
and  often  called  poor  may  be  found  profitable  if  near  a 
large  market  and  a  good  source  of  manure. 

A  dark  color  is  usually  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  soil 
of  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  mold.  This  is  not  only 
a  good  thing  in  itself  as  a  source  of  available  fertility,  but 
it  indicates  favorable  conditions  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil 
aas  produced  spontaneously  enough  vegetation  to  produce 
h  good  vegetable  mold  as  it  decays,  then  surely  under 
skillful  management  it  may  be  made  to  produce  good 
crops.  Sometimes  the  dark  color  may  be  due  to  a  soil 
composed  largely  of  shale,  and  it  may  be  exceedingly  poor, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  a  dark  color  is.  a  comparatively  safe 


guide.  A  loamy  soil  containing  a  good  proportion  of  this  veg¬ 
etable  mold,  with  clay  enough  to  make  a  good  foundation 
and  insure  fertility,  and  sand  enough  to  secure  good  me¬ 
chanical  conditions  and  fairly  easy  tillage  is,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  in  every  way  the  ideal  soil.  I  would  avoid  a 
sandy  soil  with  a  hard-pan  a  few  inches  from  the  surface, 
and  quicksand  just  below  as  being  almost  the  worst  thing 
that  human  ingenuity  could  invent  or  the  powers  of  Nature 
create.  Next  to  this  are  probablyithe  moving  sands.  Other 
things  being  equal,  I  would  prefer  the  lower  lands  that  re¬ 
ceive  the  washings  from  the.  upper,  provided  they  can  be 
readily  drained.  So  much  for  judging  soils  by  examina¬ 
tion.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  said  but  little ;  but  only  the 
experienced  can  realize  how  difficult,  nay,  impossible  it  is 
to  know  all  soils  by  their  appearance,  much  less  to  give 
absolute  directions  in  the  matter  to  others. 

The  truth  of  the  old  adage: — “The  proof  of  the  pudding,” 
etc.,  is  exemplified  in  nothing  else  better  than  in  compar¬ 
ison  of  soils,  and  what  the  soil  is  producing  is  a  safe  guide 
to  its  character.  If  it  be  a  new  and  timbered  country,  look 
to  the  variety  and  general  thriftiness  of  the  growth.  Elm, 
basswood,  walnut,  for  example,  always,  so  far  as  I 
know,  grow  upon  strong  land.  Many  seeds  grow  in 
some  localities  upon  the  best  soils ;  In  others  upon  those 
decidedly  poor,  as,  for  example,  the  Sugar  Maple  and 
the  pine.  If  destitute  of  timber,  the  growth  of  grass  or 
whatever  herbage  covers  the  ground  will  serve  as  a  fair 
index  to  the  soil.  The  common  alder  grows  on  the  better 
soils;  but  good  soil,  as  a  rule,  produce  the  better  plants,  or 
if  nothing  but  weeds,  they  will  be  thrifty  and  of  compara¬ 
tively  few  sorts.  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  see  where  there  should 
be  a  meadow,  a  stunted,  sickly  growth  of  grass  with  a  feeble 
growth  of  a  great  variety  of  worthless  weeds.  In  general, 
the  better  the  soil  the  fewer  the  varieties  of  plants  that  will 
be  found  growing  in  a  given  limited  area,  say,  one  acre.  A 
few, whether  accidentally  or  by  intent  of  man,  get  a  start 
and  thrive  so  well  that  others  have  no  room  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold.  If,  however,  the  soil  be  poor,  no  plant  can  flourish 
well,  and  there  will  be  much  unoccupied  space  where  some 
floating  seed  may  set  up  a  sickly  attempt  at  living.  If 
crops  are  growing  upon  the  land,  they  should  be  thrifty, or 
at  least  there  should  be  a  thrifty  growth  of  weeds.  Good 
soil  will  raise  something— wheat  or  tares. 

Another  fair  indication  of  the  character  of  the  soil  con¬ 
sists  of  the  buildings  and  improvements.  This  applies 
rather  to  a  section  or  locality  than  to  a  limited  area. 
Many  good  soils  are  poorly  managed  for  a  time,  but  ulti- 
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mately  they  get  Into  good  men’s  hands  and  their  fruitful¬ 
ness  will  result  in  a  general  appearance  of  thrift  in  and. 
over  the  locality.  A  day’s  drive  over  a  tract  of  various 
soils  will  give  an  impression  of  this  relation  between  soil 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  owners. 

The  question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvantages  of  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  city  as  compared  with  the  character  of  the 
soil,  is  not  answerable  on  general  principles.  While  noth¬ 
ing  will  take  the  place  of  a  fertile  soil,  still  it  is  also  true 
that  a  near  and  full  supply  of  manure,  always  to  be  had 
in  the  city,  may  very  readily  make  up  the  deficiency.  A 
distance  of  five  miles  is  rather  too  great  to  make  this 
economical,  still  on  a  poor  farm  it  would  pay  better  to 
haul  the  manure  for  such  a  distance  tban  to  do  with¬ 
out  it. 

For  fruit  or  most  other  farming  a  distance  of  14  or  18  miles 
is  too  great  for  going  to  market.  In  these  days  of  new 
railroads  one  can  hardly  permanently  remain  so  far  away, 
as  some  railroad  is  sure  to  come  nearer  than  that  to  al¬ 
most  any  locality  which  produces  good  crops.  The  terms 
“  rather  poor  ”  and  “  pretty  good ,  ”  are  too  indefinite 
to  convey  to  any  one — if  indeed  it  could  be  conveyed— 
the  actual  difference  in  the  soils  of  these  two  farms. 
What  is  “  rather  poor  ”  for  wheat  or  grass  may  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  truit.  If  he  is  to  raise  such  crops  as  need  a  frequent 
and  ready  market  or  such  as  will.be  marketed  in  bulk,  the 
old  farm  nearer  the  city  should  be  taken.  A  breeder  of  fancy 
stock  must  not  be  14  miles  from  railroad  facilities,  but 
one  can  carry  on  mixed  farming  nicely  at  that  distance, 
letting  most  of  his  crops  walk  to  market.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  as  the  country  grows  older  the  best  situa¬ 
tions  will  be  those  near  large  cities. 


READ,  SPOKEN  AND  SEEN. 

Killing  Flea  Beetles.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  so  much 
trouble  with  flea-beetles  that  it  takes  genuine  pleasure  in 
making  public  anything  that  promises  to  do  them  injury. 
Here  we  have  the  latest — we  hope  it  will  prove  the  best. 

“  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  C.  H.  W.  to  use  wood  ashes  to  keep 
the  flea-beetles  off  cabbage  plants.  I  noticed  that  while 
the  plants  were  wet  the  beetles  did  not  work  in  them,  so  I 
keep  them  wet  during  the  critical  time.  I  use  a  spraying 
pump  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  have  no  trouble  in 
raising  plants.”  w.  M.  p. 

Treading  on  “  Corn.”— L.  A.  Roberts  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “I  have  long  wondered  why  the  American  people 
persisted  in  calling  maize,  corn,  instead  of  giving  the  word 
its  true  and  original  meaning,  and  I  think  the  Rural  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  time  to  stop  it.  Corn  is  the  name 
properly  applied  to  that  class  of  grains  that  furnish  food 
to  man  and  beast,  and  to  single  seeds  thereof;  but  in  Scot¬ 
land  by  custom  the  word  has  come  to  mean  only  oats, 
while  in  the  United  States  when  corn  is  spoken  of  maize  is 
meant.  This  custom  could  be  abolished  here  in  a  few 
years  if  the  agricultural  press  would  take  it  in  hand.” 

R.  N.-Y.— “  The  American  people,”  or  at  least  a  good 
many  of  them,  still  insist  upon  saying  “  superphosphate  ” 
when  they  do  not  mean  superphosphate  at  all.  Maize 
is  right,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  we  hear  the  last 
of  “corn ” 

Growing  Vine  Seeds.— Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  has  had  great 
experience  in  the  growing  of  vine  seeds.  He  tells  us  that 
many  of  these  are  grown  in  the  West  where  gophers  and 
jack  rabbits  are  numerous,  and  destroy  many  of  the  vines. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  drive  these  pests 
away  is  to  scatter  cantor  beans  among  the  plants.  After 
eating  the  beans  the  animals  find  it  necessary  to  depart  for 
the  good  of  their  health.  Another  practice  followed  by 
some  of  these  vine  growers  is  to  sow  rye  in  the  fall  and  in 
the  spring,  plow  only  four  furrows,  planting  the  vines  on 
the  narrow  strip  of  plowed  ground.  The  rye  is  permitted 
to  grow  between  the  rows  until  the  vines  are  so  large  that 
they  need  the  rye  ground.  The  rye  is  then  cut  off  and  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  cultivated.  In  this  way  the  striped 
beetle  is  kept  at  bay. 

Tough  Pork.— There  is  quite  a  general  complaint  from 
farmers  throughout  the  dairy  districts  that  their  pork  is 
much  tougher  than  formerly .  Various  reasons  are  given  for 

this — differences  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  hogs  kept,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  curing  the  pork, 
etc.,  etc ;  but  the  majority  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  correspondents 
seem  to  believe  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  mainly  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  milk  now  fed  to 
the  family  hog.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  general  be¬ 
lief  that  a  heavy  feeding  of 
milk  makes  tough  pork.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  know 
what  can  be  fed  with  the  milk 
to  counteract  this  tendency 
Can’t  our  chemists  tell  us 
more  about  it  ? 

Any  Potato  Beetles;?— 
Some  of  our  friends  write  to 
remind  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  what 
it  said  concerning  the  potato 
beetles  last  fall.  What  was 
said?  Simply  that  the  blight 
and  wet  weather  had  so  de¬ 
stroyed  the  vines  that  we  could 
not  see  how  the  beetles  were 
to  find  food.  We  hoped  they 
would  die  of  starvation  and 
we  hope  so  yet.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  these  beetles 
are  tougher  than  a  steel  cul¬ 
tivator.  We  know  that  one 
of  these  implements  was 
ruined  by  exposure  to  the  same  weather  that  the  beetles 
endured. 

Ashes  for  Maggots. — “The  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
maggot  has  failed  to  injure  my  crops  for  five  years,  and  I 
attribute  the  fact  to  this  treatment :  Seed  is  sown  on  land 
that  has  not  been  dressed  with  stable  manure  for  two 
years.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  break  the  ground 
they  are  dusted  with  wood  ashes.  This  operation,  re¬ 
peated  every  three  or  four  days  until  the  plant  forms  the 
third  leaf,  keeps  off  the  maggots,  and  I  think  the  green 
worm  also.  Of  7,000  heads  of  cabbage  raised  by  me  last 
year,  not  one  was  seriously  eaten  by  the  green  worm,  nor 
was  one  stump-rooted.”  a  Massachusetts  gardener. 

Transplanting  Weather.— The  writer  well  remembers 
when  a  boy,  working  many  a  day  in  the  rain  at  transplant¬ 
ing  cabbage,  tomato  and  strawberry  plants.  It  was  then 
thought  that  this  work  could  be  done  successfully  only  in 
wet  weather.  A  few  years  later  when  working  for  a  good 
gardener  the  writer  wTas  rather  surprised  to  find  that  his 
employer  would  not  let  him  set  a  plant  except  in  clear, 
pleasant  weather.  He  was  still  further  surprised  to  see 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  these  dry-weather  plants  lived 
than  was  ever  known  under  the  rain-setting  system.  It  is 
believed  that  the  majority  of  gardeners  still  desire  a  rainy 
day  for  transplanting,  although  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  in  the  country  desire  a  clear,  pleasant  day  when 
the  soil  is  reasonably  dry. 

Potatoes  Again. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  decided  to  plant 
potatoes  again  in  the  experiment  acre  of  last  year.  The 
original  design  was  to  grow  one  crop  of  potatoes  and  then 
seed  to  oats  and  clover,  assuming  that  the  fertilizer  left  in 
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tho  noil  by  the  potatoes  would  bo  sufficient  for  succeeding 
crops  until  clover  could  bo  plowed  under.  Last  yonr’n  po¬ 
tato  crop  was  not  satisfactory  and  we  have  decided  to 
try  it  again.”  The  potatoes  will  be  planted  iu  trenches — 
the  name  as  last  year  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  fertilizer 
will  be  given  in  two  applications.  We  shall  begin  work 
with  Breed’s  weeder  a  few  days  after  the  potatoes  are 
planted,  and  continue  Its  use  at  Intervals  of  a  few  days 
until  tho  plants  are  four  inches  high.  Then  tho’cultivator 
will  be  used  until  tho  plants  are  too  high.  Tho  potatoes 
will  be  dug  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible  and  the 
ground  worked  with  t.hoCutaway,  and  seeded  to  wheat  and 
Timothy.  The  acre  referred  to  is  the  one  on  the  hillside 
on  which  the  Mapes  fertilizer  was  used.  Wo  shall  use  the 
“  Mapes  ”  again.. 

Kua  RECORDS. — Many  poultry-men  insist  that  egg  pro¬ 
duction  In  poultry  will  be  transmitted  as  surely  as  butter 
production  in  the  Jersey  cattle  or  milk  production  in 
Holsteins.  So  far  as  we  know,  few,  if  any  facts,  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  prove  this  statement,  which,  if  true,  would  en¬ 
able  poultry-men  to  revolutionize  their  business  by 
establishing  egg-records  similar  to  those  which  did 
so  much  to  popularize  the  Jersey  cattle.  The  R. 
N.-Y,  proposes  to  try  a  little  experiment  this  year, 
which  may  prove  useful  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  The  best  laying  hen  on  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  "Annex” 
farm  is  a  bird  apparently  of  no  particular  breeding.  In 
appearance  she  seems  more  like  the  old  Black  Spanish 
than  auy  other  breed  with  which  we  are  familiar.  She 
was  bought  in  the  New  York  market  in  the  fall  of  188U. 
She  began  laying  about  December  1,  and  since  then  has 
laid  regularly.  No  careful  record  has  been  kept,  but  from 
the  best  estimate  possible  it  is  concluded  that  in  180  days 
she  laid  over  80  eggs.  She  lias  been  bred  to  Wyandotte, 
Patagonian,  Dorking  and  White  Leghorn  roosters  and  her 
eggs  from  all  these  will  be  hatched.  We  are  curious  to  see 
if  pullets  from  her  eggs  will  show  her  laying  powers,  and 
also  if  there  will  be  any  perceptible  difference  between 
her  chickens  from  the  White  Leghorn  and  the  Dorking. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  egg  record  of  this  old  black 
hen  is  in  any  way  remarkable.  It  is  tho  best  we  can  show, 
however,  and  we  hope  that  her  daughters  will  be  able  to 
shame  their  mother  into  a  better  performance. 

Contracts  for  Sweet  Corn.— Farmers  near  the  large 
summer  hotels  frequently  find  it  profitable  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  ears  each  day  during 
August  and  the  latter  part  of  July.  Varieties  must  be 
selected  that  will  give  a  complete  succession.  One  of  our 
subscribers  in  Rhode  Island  has  contracted  to  supply  850 
to  450  ears  per  day  and  has  decided  upon  the  following 
seed,  to  be  planted  at  one  time : 

Four  quarts  of  Cory  Corn,  two  quarts  of  Boston  Early 
Market,  two  quarts  of  Moore’s  Early  Concord,  two  quarts 
of  Livingston’s  Evergreen,  four  quarts  of  Squantum,  two 
quarts  of  llickox,  two  quarts  of  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SET  OUT  PLANTS. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

There  are  but  few  things  in  either  the  market  or  the 
home  garden,  that  are  of  more  importance  than  setting  out 
plants.  If  thesoil  is  a  heavy  clay,  I  know  of  nothing  better 
in  the  way  of  tools  than  a  good  garden  trowel. 

My  own  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  of  course  never 
bakes  or  becomes  hard.  Hence  we  seldom  use  auy  tools  in 
setting  plants.  If  the  soil  seems  a  little  heavy  for  the  set¬ 
ter  to  open  it  easily  with  his  hands,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
we  send  a  man  ahead  with  one  of  the  common  four-pronged 
potato-diggers;  the  ground  having  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared  and  marked,  he  strikes  the  prongs  of  the  digger  into 
the  soil  and  loosens  it,  until  the  setter  has  no  difliculty  in 
running  his  hand  down  five  or  six  inches  deep  into  the  nice, 
mellow  earth.  What  shall  we  do  about  the  weather  f  if 
I  could  have  all  things  as  1  wanted,  I  would  prefer  some¬ 
what  damp  and  cloudy  weather  rather  warm  than  cold, 
but  1  would  never  set  plants  in  a  heavy  rain.  But  as  we 
cannot  have  all  things  in  this  world  as  we  would  like,  we 
have  learned  to  set  our  plants  with  splendid  success  at  any 
time  when  we  are  ready,  with  but  very  little  regard  to  the 
weather,  except  that  we  never  set  any  tender  ones,  like 
tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers,  etc.,  when  there  is  danger 
of  frost.  I  n  preparing  thesoil,  it  is  made  about  as  mellow  as  a 
bed  of  ashes.  The  compost  heap  is  the  main  reliance  for  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Its  contents  are  generally  put  on  the  ground 
after  plowing,  and  harrowed  in.  Insetting  plants  people 
make  two  mistakes  that  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases  are  fatal  to  the  final  success  of  the  crop.  One  of 
them  is  neglecting  to  press  the  earth  sufllciently  close 
around  the  plant,  and  the  other  is,  in  dry,  hot  weather  neg¬ 
lecting  to  put  on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  get  tho 
plants  started  before  the  earth  around  them  becomes  so 
dry  as  to  prevent  them  from  throwing  out  new  roots  at 
all,  or  if  any  are  thrown  out  they  are  so  feeble  that  the 
plants  make  a  feeble  growth  and  never  do  what  we  wanted 
and  hoped  for  when  we  set  them. 

Suppose  we  are  setting  cabbage  plants.  The  ground  is 
in  first-rate  condition,  and  marked  off  both  ways.  Be 
sure  to  have  it  so  mellow  that  the  setter  can  work  rapidly 
and  well;  the  man  goes  ahead  with  the  pronged  hoe  above 
mentioned.  The  boy  with  a  basket  of  plants  goes  ahead 
of  the.  setter  just  far  enough  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  if  it  Is  a  hot,  sunny  day,  it  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  of  hot  sun  upon  the  roots  of  plants  to 
damage  them  very  much,  even  if  it  does  not  kill  them  out¬ 
right.  The  setter  is  upon  his  knees  between  two  rows. 
He  picks  up  a  plant  in  his  right  hand,  and  at  tho  same 
time  runs  the  fingers  of  his  left  into  the  mellow  earth  and 
opens  a  space  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  1  Ie  sticks  the  roots  of  his  plant  into  the  opened 
earth  a  little  deeper  than  it  stood  in  its  original  Iwsd.  He 
then  draws  his  left  hand  from  the  earth  which  falls  back 
to  its  original  postlon. 

Now  with  both  hands  closed,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 


plant,  I10  presses  the  earth  firmly  about  tho  roots,  and  In 
so  doing  makes  in  the  earth  around  the  plant  a  depression 
that  will  hold  the  water  in  case  it  is  necessary.  The  whole 
thing  is  done  in  an  instant,  and  after  a  shorj,  practice  it  is 
well  done,  provided  the  man  is  reasonably  careful.  If  one 
is  setting  strawberry  plants,  and  they  are  good,  the  earth 
should  bo  opened  much  deeper  than  for  cabbage  plants. 
The  roots  are  longer,  and  should  run  their  entire  length 
down  into  tho  new  earth.  The  roots  that  are  upon  the 
plant  when  it  is  set,  do  not  grow  themselves,  but  must  sus¬ 
tain  the  plant  until  now  ones  are  formed  from  which  it 
can  sustain  Itself,  and  renew  its  growth. 

A  few  years  since  I  lost  heavily  upon  some  of  my  straw¬ 
berry  beds  owing  to  some  careless  setters  who,  when 
neither  my  sons  nor  myself  were  with  them,  merely  opened 
the  earth  and  laid  the  long,  beautiful  roots  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  covered  them  with  earth.  It  came 
on  very  dry,  and  I  soon  noticed  that  they  were  suffering 
much  worse  than  there  was  any  apparent  reason  for,  even 
though  it  was  dry.  In  fact,  some  of  them  were  dead,  and 
many  others  nearly  so.  Upon  examination  I  soon  found 
the  cause  of  the  trouble;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  the 
damages,  and  tho  next  season  I  suffered  a  loss  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  through  the  carelessness  of  the  men  who  set 
those  plants.  Hence  the  necessity  of  exercising  care  and 
watchfulness  over  those  who  are  setting  our  plants.  Let¬ 
tuce,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  are  about  tho  only 
liot-bed  plants  that  wo  set  until  we  suppose  the  frosty 
nights  are  over.  They  will  bo  checked  for  the  time  in 
their  growth,  but  not  permanently  damaged  by  even  quite 
heavy  frosts  after  they  are  set  out  in  open  ground.  Toma¬ 
to,  pepper,  sweet  potato,  egg-plant,  and  ail  kinds  of  vines 
require  a  warm  soil  and  warm  weather,  to  enable  them  to 
do  their  best. 

We  commence  setting  plants  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  and  weather  will  allow,  and  continue  until 
about  the  first  of  August,  closing  with  celery  plants  for 
our  winter  supply.  During  the  season  we  set  about 
250,000  plants.  For  many  years  past  we  have  paid  but 
very  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  weather,  setting  tho 
plants  whenever  we  got  ready.  We  have  set  tens  of 
thousands  of  cabbage  plants  about  the  middle  of  July, 
when  the  dust  would  fly  from  the  bottoms  of  the  furrows 
while  the  plowing  was  being  done,  and  still  we  obtained 
fine  crops  of  fall  cabbage.  When  plants  are  set  at  such  a 
time,  we  rather  prefer  to  do  so  in  the  afternoon,  and  water 
immediately  after  setting,  putting  nearly  or  quite  one 
quart  of  water  around  each  plant.  This  will  wet  the  earth 
around  it  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  generally  get  started 
before  the  soil  becomes  entirely  dry,  though  sometimes 
when  the  weather  has  been  as  hot  as  it  was  dry,  we  have 
had  to  go  over  and  water  the  plants  a  second  time. 

I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  results  whether  plants  are 
watered  morning,  noon  or  evening,  except  that  more  water 
will  be  needed  if  it  be  put  on  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  hot  sun  and  earth  combined  cause  the  water  to  evap¬ 
orate  at  such  times  much  more  rapidly  than  at  evening  or 
during  the  night. 

I  am  often  asked  how.  much  it  costs  me  per  1,000  to  set 
plants.  Not  a  great  while  since,  while  in  company  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  one  of  them  asked  me  how  many 
cabbage  plants  my  men  would  set  per  day.  I  replied  from 
5,000  to  8,000  or  even  10,000  if  we  were  in  a  hurry.  They 
expressed  great  surprise,  and  one  of  them  said;  "Mr. 
Smith  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say.  You  must 
moan  from  500  to  800  per  day.”  I  told  them  no,  I  meant 
just  what  I  said,  and  it  was  strictly  true.  I  have  an  old 
man  at  work  for  me  to-day,  who  has  worked  for  me  I  do 
not  know  how  many  years,  and  is  now  about  78  years  old, 
and  he  would  set  5,000  plants  per  day,  for  week  after  week, 
ii  I  wished  him  to  do  so,  and  would  do  it  well.  There  are  a 
number  of  younger  men  who  would  set  any  one  of  the 
numbers  above  named,  and  do  it  well.  In  setting  the 
largest  number,  I  refer  to  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery 
plants.  They  will  not  set  quite  so  many  strawberry  plants, 
and  do  it  well. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

LKvery  query  muit  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  i*t  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper. 

North  Carolina  Sweet  Potatoes. 

F.  H.  D„  Raleigh,  N.  C.— In  a  recent  number  the 
ItORAL  promised  to  give  us  an  issue  largely  devoted  to  tho 
sweet  potato.  I  hope  the  article  from  New  Jersey  will  not 
be  considered  a  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  The  true  homo 
of  the  sweet  potato  is  in  the  South,  and  it  has  always  been 
incomprehensible  to  me  that  the  dry,  yellow,  almost  taste¬ 
less  variety,  principally  grown  in  New  Jersey,  should  not 
have  long  since  given  way  to  the  various  kinds  of  greater 
excellence  grown  from  Muryland  to  California.  Tho  va¬ 
rieties  have  so  many  local  names,  differing  in  almost 
every  county,  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  with  precision 
concerning  them ;  but  the  subject  deserves  attention. 
Can’t  Mr.  Munson,  or  Mr.  Massey,  who  has  recently  moved 
to  Raleigh,  or  M  r.  Berckmans  give  an  exhaustive  treatment 
of  the  potato  from  our  standpoint  of  the  .Spanish,  the  Ber¬ 
muda,  the  yam  (at  least  six  varieties  are  called  the 
"yam”)  tho  Bahama  (corrupted  into  the  "lluymun”) 
etc.,  etc.  Tho  sweet  potato  on  the  table  deserves  better 
treatment  than  it  bus  received— especially  from  tho  better 
class  of  cookery  books. 

ANSWERED  UY  W.  F.  MABBKY . 

To  one  used  to  sweet  potatoes  grown  north  of  the  lino 


between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  tho  average  sweet 
potato  raised  and  sold  in  North  Carolina  is  a  very  poor 
article,  and  I  fail  to  understand  the  North  Carolina  preju¬ 
dice  against  dry  sweet  potatoes.  One  coming  South  who 
is  fond  of  sweet  potatoes  would  naturally  suppose  that  he 
would  find  here  potatoes  of  the  beat  quality,  as  the  Boil  and 
climate  are  both  favorable  for  their  culture.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  on  coming  to  North  Carolina  in  early 
autumn  to  see  such  uncouth  and  uninviting  things  called 
sweet  potatoes  as  are  offered  in  the  Raleigh  markets. 
Usually  no  lot  offered  is  composed  of  less  than  two  or  three 
varieties,  and  none  of  them  have  tho  smooth  and  handsome 
appearance  of  the  Virginia-grown  potatoes.  North  Carolina 
people  wonder  how  Northern  people  can  prefer  potatoes 
which  to  them  are  dry  and  tasteless.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Nansemond, Virginia  Red  Nose  and  other  dry,  yellow  pota¬ 
toes  which  are  so  fine  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  do  get  rather  more  tasteless  as  we  get  south  of 
Virginia;  but  even  here  these  dry,  hard,  yellow  potatoes  are 
far  better  than  the  bulk  of  the  trash  raised  ami  sold  in 
North  Carolina  under  the  name  of  sweet  potatoes.  In  the 
Raleigh  market  the  Barbadoea  potatoes,  or,  as  the  darkles 
call  them  "  Baydoos,”  are  the  popular  variety,  and  every 
dealer  claims  that  his  Htock  is  pure  "Baydoes.”  Month 
after  month  I  have  tried  to  And  out  what  is  tho  genuine 
“  Baydoes  ”  potato,  and  have  tried  sample  after  sample 
only  to  get  potatoes  not  fit  for  a  pig  to  eat,  and  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  “Baydoes”  potatoes  are  a  myth,  for  nine- 
tenths  that  are  sold  under  that  name  are  the  Dayman  or 
Southern  Queen,  and  tho  other  tenth.is  made  up  of  Spanish 
and  pumpkin  yams. 

After  a  search  I  found  one  grower  who  had  some 
Nansemonds,  and  it  Wiis  a  relief  to  get  a  real  sweet  potato 
after  the  nondescript  mixture  which  had  been  put  upon 
me.  I  used  to  wonder,  when  reading  the  market  reports, 
that  North  Carolina  sweet  potatoes  sold  for  less  money 
than  Virginia  potatoes.  It  is  because  Virginia  potatoes 
are  better,  and  North  Carolina  people  allow  their  prejudice 
against  a  dry  potato  to  interfere  with  their  growing  the 
Nansemond,  which,  they  declare,  is  good  for  nothing  except 
to  feed  to  hogs  or  send  to  Northern  people.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  local  taste  and  prejudice,  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  Virginia  potatoes  get  still  drier  southward.  The  Hay- 
man  or  Southern  Queen  is  very  poor  here,  but  it  rapidly 
improves  in  quality  as  we  go  north,  and  is,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  the  best  potato  that  can  be  grown  in  Piedmont, 
Va.,  and  northward.  It  is  early  and  very  productive. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  the  potato  which  is  dry  and  corky 
here,  is  in  Central  Virginia  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the  best 
Norton  Yam  is  here.  The  Norton  Yam  is  one  of  tho  best 
sweet  potatoes  I  have  yet  seen  in  North  Carolina,  but  it 
does  uot  get  good  until  midwinter,  and,  in  fact,  none  of 
tho  potatoes  of  which  North  Carolina  people,  are  so  fond 
are  fit  to  eat  (to  a  Virginian)  in  autumn.  The  Nausemond 
is  vastly  superior  in  autumn  to  any  of  tho  sorts  popular 
here.  In  the  late  winter  tho  North  Carolina  varieties  get 
very  sweet  and  palatable.  Their  rough  and  uncouth 
appearance  will  always  prevent  any  of  these  potatoes  from 
selling  in  tho  Northern  market  in  competition  with  the 
Nansemond.  The  Horticultural  Department  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  will  investigate  tho  sweet 
potato  question  with  the  view  of  flndlng  the  variety  which 
will  suit  for  shipment  and  will  bo  acceptable  to  tho  taste 
of  North  Carolina  people.  I  fear  that  I  have  uot  written 
this  as  Mr.  B.  desires— from  a  North  Carolina  standpoint- 
hut  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  was  raised  in  a 
sweet  potato  country,  and  who  freely  admits  that  he  does 
not  admire  North  Carolina  potatoes.  We  have  lately  found 
a  grower  not  far  from  ltaleigii  who  grows  a  very  line 
potato  under  the  name  of  the  Jewell.  It  is  by  far  the  best 
sweet  potato  I  have  seen  grown  in  North  Carolina,  and  I 
think  is  nearly  identical  with  the  l’oplar  Chunk  Potato, 
which  is  popular  in  Southern  Delaware.  There  are  few  of 
the  yam  class  of  sweet  potatoes  that  recommend  them- 
Belves  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  splendid 
potatoes  grown  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  Spanish  potatoes  are  good  and  sweet, 
but  are  not  worth  growing  for  market  because  of 
their  unproductiveness  and  crooked  shape.  We  always 
grew  a  few  of  them  for  home  use  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  potato  of  all  potatoes  to  an  Eastern  Shoreman  is  the 
Red  Nose.  This  is  uot  a  red-skinned  potato,  as  might  be 
supposed,  but  a  flue  yellow  skinned  and  yellow-flesh 
potato,  splashed  with  brownish  red  at  the  top  when  first 
dug.  There  is  a  Southern  variety  called  the  Nigger-killer, 
which  I  ate  years  ago  and  found  good,  and  which  I  am 
testing  this  year.  It  has  a  dark  red  skin  and  white  flesh 
and  is  dry  and  sweet.  From  the  North  Carolina  stand¬ 
point,  which  Mr.  B.  I  suppose  refers  to,  the  kinds  of  sweet 
potatoes  which  the  people  of  that  State  prefer  are  the  only 
ones  worth  eating,  and  they  think  that  every  one  north  of 
them,  who  prefers  a  different  potato  is  to  be  pitied  os  one 
whose  potato  education  has  been  neglected.  Now  I  think 
the  North  Carolina  people  are  perfectly  right  in  growing 
for  their  own  use  tho  kinds  they  prefer;  but  when  they  try 
to  convince  other  people  that  those  are  the  best,  and  ship 
them  to  the  Northern  markets,  they  invariably  lose 
money.  Therefore  if  they  propose  to  grow  potatoes  for 
shipment  to  tho  North,  they  must  grow  those  that  their 
customers  like.  North  Carolina  potato  growers  could 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  by  visiting  the  great  sweet  potato 
growers  of  Accomoe  and  Northampton  Counties,  Va., 
where  they  could  learn  how  to  grow  potatoes  for  market; 
for  tho  art  of  doing  so  is  comparatively  unknown  here, 
though  they  are  grown  so  largely.  The  great  fault  with 
North  Carolina  growers  is  their  carelessness  as  to  varieties 
oven  of  tlie.kinds  they  do  grow,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  unmixed  sorts.  Another  thing  they  have  not 
learned  is  that  it  always  pays  to  cull  potatoes.  In  tho 
Raleigh  market  little  aud  big  are  sold  all  mixed  together, 
and  altogether  they  look  very  uninviting  to  one  used  to 
smoothly  grown  aud  well  assorted  potatoes.  I  cannot 
write  "  from  u  North  Caroliuu  stand-point  ”  about  sweet 
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copper  from  to  10  cents  per  pound,  according  to  the 
amount  Hold  ;  ammonia  from  eight  to  10  cents;  carbonate 
of  copper  75  cents  per  pound.  Rubber  tubing  18  cents  per 
foot;  wash  boilers  $3.25;  force  pump  $4. (X). 

The  Succession  of  Forests. 

Tj.  II.,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y. — When  my  father  came  here 
about  70  years  ago,  a  person  could  see  through  the  forest  as 
far  as  one  can  now  see  through  an  orchard.  The  Indians 
usod  to  burn  the  leaves  each  fall,  thus  keeping  down  the 
young  trees  so  that  the  red  men  could  discern  their  game 
more  readily.  These  hills  were  then  the  Indians’  hunting 
grounds  and  were  easily  reached  from  their  villages  on  the 
Genesee  River.  About  the  time  of  my  father’s  arrival 
their  annual  fires  ceased  and  soon  the  “  second  growth  ” 
came  Into,  prominence  A  large  number  of  the  young 
trees  were  White  Pine.  The  original  forest  was  composed 
of  oak  and  chestnut.  Where  did  the  seeds  of  the  pine 
trees  come  from?  If  they  had  laid  dormant  during  all  the 
years  when  the  ground  had  been  burned  over  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  what  caused  them  to  germinate  just  when  they 
did?  Why  did  they  not  start  before  so  that  the  young 
growth  would  be  killed  by  the  forest  fires?  These  pine 
trees  are  quite  large  and  now  no  young  ones  are  starting. 
Within  a  few  years  hemlocks  have  sprung  up  quite  evenly 
throughout  the  woods.  The  nearest  hemlock  growing 
elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood  is  situated  two  or  three 
miles  due  east,  and  we  have  but  little  east  wind.  Where 
did  the  seeds  of  the  hemlocks  come  from?  What  caused 
them  to  start  into  growth  now?  Thus  we  have,  first  a 
forest  of  oak,  then  one  of  pine,  and  again  one  of  hemlock. 
Does  Nature  practice  a  rotation? 

ANSWERED  BY  PR.  W.  J,  BEAL. 

The  distribution  and  vitality  of  the  seeds  of  trees  are 
subjects  which  would  occupy  much  time  to  discuss  fully. 
The  more  carefully  the  subjects  are  studied  by  a  thorough 
field  botanist,  the  more  apparent  It  becomes  that  all  these 
tree  phenomena  can  be  well  explained  as  taking  place  by 
natural  and  reasonable  causes.  The  vitality  of  tree  Heeds 
of  most  species,  In  my  opinion  based  on  experiments,  is 
not  great,  not  more  than  one,  two  or  rarely  three  years 
after  the  seed  goes  into  the  ground.  Tn  case  of  Jack 
Pine,  and  likely  a  few  others,  It  may  reach  to  four  or  five 
or  even  seven  years.  From  a  description  of  the  conditions 
as  given  by  another,  I  should  not  venture  to  attempt  to 
give  reasons  for  things.  When  closely  studied  there  is  no 
difilculty  in  explaining  the  succession  of  forests,  oaks  after 
pines,  or  pines  after  oakH,  or  oaks  after  oaks.  This  subject 
is  discussed  In  the  First  Forest  Report  of  Michigan. 

Oil  and  Its  Uses. 

II.  C.,  W Inchendon,  Mans. — Many  persons  claim  that 
one  kind  of  oil  Is  as  good  as  another  for  boots,  shoes  and 
harness  ;  while  others  maintain  that  certain  kinds  are  too 
heating;  still  others  declare  that  all  animal  oils  contain 
so  much  acid  that  they  rot  leather,  and  others  again  Insist 
that  nothing  but  mineral  oil  Is  fit  to  use  on  leather.  Tt 
would  be  of  great  l>eneflt  to  farmers  to  know  which  kind 
Is  best. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

Oils  are  made  from  a  vast  quantity  of  substances— from 
many  land  and  sea  animals,  as  well  as  from  fruits,  seeds, 
plants,  flowers,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  mineral  oils,  so  that 
the  assertion  that  one  oil  Is  as  good  as  another  Is  simply 
ridiculous.  Almost  as  foolish  Is  the  notion  that  all  ani¬ 
mal  oils  are  heating  and  destructive  to  leather.  Some 
vegetable  oils  have  that  effect:  linseed  oil  hardens  and 
spoils  leather.  I  have  never  fonnd  any  dressing  for 
leather,  whether  harness  or  boots,  equal  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Neat’s  foot  oil,  one  quart ;  beef  suet,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  and  sufficient  beeswax  to  make  all  of  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  lard.  I  have  never  weighed  the  beeswax,  but  the 
consistency  of  the  ingredients  will  determine  the  quantity 
so  that  the  mixture  will  not  be  too  hard.  Neat’s-foot 
oil  alone  does  not  fill  the  porcH  of  the  leather  sufficiently, 
so  that  water  will  follow  it  through.  The  suet  will  assist  In 
filling  the  pores,  which  the  wax  will  do  effectually;  but 
the  principal  benefit  from  the  wax  is  its  cooling  effect  on 
the  first  two  substances,  preventing  them  from  rotting 
the  leather  and  keeping  It.  soft  and  pliable.  It  Is  best  to 
warm  the  oil  to  melt  the  suet,  but  the  wax  should  be  melt¬ 
ed  In  a  vessel  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  as  It  requires 
greater  heat.  It  is  best  to  melt  It  In  a  bath  of  hot  water. 
Pour  it  Into  the  vessel  containing  the  other  ingredients 
while  both  are  warm  and  stir  It  well.  The  non-drying  oils, 
such  as  olive  and  castor  oil,  are  good  for  metal  axles  ; 
some  add  a  small  part  of  crude  petroleum.  For  wooden 
axles  animal  fat  or  snet  Is  lietter  than  any  oil. 


Manures  for  Melons. 

II.  \V.  S.,  Rochester,  Minn. — What  special  fertilizer  or 
plant  food  do  squashes  and  melons  need  ?  Do  they  want  a 
complete  fertilizer  or  one  containing  great  quantities  of 
nitrogen  ?  I  want  my  musk-melons  ripe  very  early :  shall 
I  use  nitrate  of  soda,  and  how  ?  Is  hen  manure  better 
than  other  animal  manures?  Shall  I  spread  the  manure 
on  the  surface  after  planting  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  been  successful  in  raising 
fine  crops  of  melons  from  the  use  of  fertilizers,  though  we 
have  used  them  In  very  large  quart  titles.  We  can  not  say 
why  this  Is  so.  We  merely  state  the  fact.  The  valley  In 
which  the  Rural  Grounds  are  situated  is  noted  as  a  musk- 
melon  country.  The  farmers  use,  as  a  rule,  well-rotted 
manure  in  the  hill.  Our  own  method  is  to  thoroughly 
mix  with  the  soil,  not  only  of  the  “  hill  ”  but  for  a  space 
of  two  or  three  feet  in  circumference,  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  supplementing  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  hen 
manure.  Some  farmers  make  a  compost  in  the  fall  of  farm 
manure,  hen  manure,  hog'manure  or  night-soil,  and  equal 
quantities  of  soil. 

Horse  With  Flat  Feet.. 

R.  W.  S..  North  River,  N.  Y.— T  have  an  excellent 
work  horse  which  is  also  good  for  the  road,  but  he  is  very 
flat-footed  and  is  growing  more  so.  Is  there  any  help  for 
him  ? 

ANS. — There  Is  no  cure.  Careful  shoeing  to  relieve  the 
sole,  and  blisters  to  the  coronet  to  stimulate  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  horn  will  afford  some  relief.  Shoe  without 
calks,  using  a  heavy  bar-shoe  with  a  broad  web  to  protect 
the  weak  sole.  The  inner  border  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  shoe  should  be  Hlightly  beveled  off  if  the  sole  1h 
convex.  Apply  a  fly  blister  abound  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  foot  above  the  hoof — as  frequently  directed  In  these 
columns— and  repeat  at  Intervals  of  one  to  two  months  if 
any  Improvement  is  noted.  After  such  blistering,  keep 
the  whole  hoof  coated  daily  with  an  ointment  of  pine  tar 
and  vaseline. 

Fertilizers  In  the  Rural  Trench  System. 

L.,  R uckinyham  Ctrunty,  Fa..— In  the  Rural  Trench 
System  of  planting  potatoes,  how  should  one  estimate  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre?  I  can  drop  the  fertilizer 
only  by  hand,  and  a  handful  goes  over  about  three  feet  of 
row ;  is  that  enough,  or  too  much,  or  too  little? 

Ans. — We  know  of  no  way  unless  the  land  is  measured. 
If  It  is  not  one  must  guess  at  the  quantity.  All  our  work 
is  done  on  the  one-fortieth-of-an  acre  plan.  Thus  we  may 
readily  estimate  that  10  pounds  will  be  100  pounds  to  the 
acre.  etc.  In  planting  potatoes  in  trenches  each  trench  is 
83  feet  long  and  there  are  11  trenches  in  the  plot  (33x33 
feet),  making  1,089  square  feet,  or  one-fortieth  of  an  acre. 
Each  one  of  these  trenches  represents  l  440th  of  an  acre. 
One  pound  in  a  trench  would  be  therefore  4-10  pounds  to 
the  acre;  two  pounds  880.  etc. 

Plaster  and  Salt  on  Heating  Manure. 

S.  H.'C.,  McHenry,  HI.— t .  Will  land  plaster  scattered 
on  heating  manure  in  the  barn  purify  the  air?  2.  What 
effect  would  salt  have  on  such  manure? 

Ans.— 1.  Plaster  scattered  on  manure  will  arrest  to 
some  extent  the  escape  of  ammonia  ;  if  water  be  added  to 
the  manure,  the  heating  will  stop  and  the  plaster  will  be 
far  more  beneficial  In  arresting  the  escaping  matter.  2. 
Salt  will  arrest  the  heating  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
will  not  arrest  the  escape  of  ammonia,  though  there  will 
be  little  loss  of  that  if  the  manure  is  kept  from  heating. 
Instead  of  using  salt  It  would  bo  better  to  apply  kainlt,  as 
it  will’arrest  heating  more  perfectly  than  salt,  and  to  use 
it  will  bo  an  easy  method  of  applying  potash  to  the  land. 
Ten  analyses  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  give  an 
average  of  12.5  of  potash  in  kalnit. 

Salt  as  a  "  Fertilizer.” 

I,.  It.  E. ,  West  Fort  Ann,  N.  F.— I  can  buy  damaged 
salt  for  $3  per  tou  ;  Is  it  a  cheap  and  good  fertilizer  to  be 
used  with  other  kinds  of  manure  for  onions  ?  How  much 
should  be  used  on  half  an  acre  ?  Should  it  be  applied  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  ground  Is  plowed  ? 

Ans.— We  do  Lot  see  that  the  salt  will  be  of 'any  partic¬ 
ular  value  as  a  fertilizer.  It  may  help  the  onions  in  case 
of  a  drought,  or  if  the  soil  Is  stiff  and  hard  the  salt  'may 
loosen  and  lighten  it.  We  should  use  not  over  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  and  harrow  It  In  after  plowlug. 


potatoes,  because  I  feel  that  North  Carolina  people  are 
allowing  local  prejudice  to  keep  them  from  growing  a 
profitable  crop.  Here  in  April  North  Carolina  potatoes 
are  worth  80  cents  per  bushel  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Road,  and  in  the  fall  they  wore  oven  plentiful  at  35  cents 
per  bushel.  If  they  had  Nansemonds  or  Red  Noses  now, 
they  could  get  about  three  times  this  price;  but  their  un¬ 
couth  yams  confine  them  to  the  local  market.  With  the 
ease  with  which  sweet  potatoes  can  be  kept  in  out-door 
pits  in  winter,  our  people  would  be  totally  Independent  of 
gluts  In  the  Northern  market  If  they  had  potatoes  worth 
shipping.  They  are  simply  letting  money  slip  away  that 
they  could  make  In  sweet  potato  culture. 

Experience  In  Making  Prime  Butter. 

Several  Subscribers.— Tn  a  recent  Issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  a 
writer  said  he  was  trying  to  make  “  the  best  butter  in  the 
world.”  We  would  like  to  know  how  he  goes  to  work. 

ANBWERED  BY  P.  E.  TERRY. 

The  expression  :  "  I  am  trying  to  make  the  best  butter  in 
the  world”  did  not  spring  from  a  spirit  of  pride  at  what  I 
had  achieved,  but  indicated  my  intention  to  make  the  very 
best  article.  My  herd  is  small  and  I  am  young;  but  T  have 
succeeded  very  well  so  far.  I  am  milking  four  Jersey 
cows,  three  of  which  T  have  raised.  I  chose  the  Jerseys  for 
the  reason  that  as  T  intended  to  make  a  specialty  of  good 
butter  T  wanted  the  best  butter  cows.  I  am  feeding  in 
the  morning  to  each  one  a  sheaf  of  stalks,  two  quartB  of 
wheat  bran  and  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  mixed;  at  noon 
each  gets  an  armful  of  early-cut  clover  hay,  and  at  night 
thesame  ration  asln  the  morning  with  the  addition  of  half 
a  bushel  of  turnips  which  I  chop  up  and  mix  with  the 
rations  for  the  four  cows.  This  gives  very  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  When  corn-meal  is  high,  I  use  one  quart  of  corn- 
meal  and  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  when  I  have 
chaff  I  use  that  to  mix  with  the  feed  as  the  cows  eat  the 
mixture  more  slowly  and  digest  it  better.  Some  may  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  turnips,  but  from  careful  trials  with  very  deli¬ 
cate  customers  I  cannot  find  that  the  quality  of  the  butter 
is  harmed  in  the  least  when  turnips  are  fed  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  In  the  Fall  I  feed  one  to  three  cabbages  accord¬ 
ing  to  size,  with  good  results. 

The  corn-stalks  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  fit,  husked 
out  early  and  gathered  before  they  become  all  weather¬ 
beaten.  Tn  summer  the  cows  are  staked  on  clover  and 
Timothy  pasture.  T  believe  what  a  cow  drinks  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  what  she  oats,  and  I  give  my  cows  only  water 
I  would  bo  willing  to  drink  myself.  In  winter  the  cowh 
are  kept  in  swinging  stanchions  in  a  warm  stable  where  It 
seldom  freezes.  They  are  all  gentle  and  I  often  lead  them 
all  at  one  time  behind  the  wagon.  I  am  using  a  “Cooley 
Cabinet  creamer,”  a  Skinner  butter-worker,  a  Davis  churn 
and  self-gauging  press,  but  these  are  only  helps,  as  we  made 
very  good  butter  before  I  procured  thorn.  My  wife  has 
charge  of  the  making  of  the  butter.  Wo  churn  twice  a 
week,  wash  the  butter-milk  all  out  in  the  churn  and  salt 
with  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  We  are  careful  to  ripen  the 
cream  evenly,  as  I  believe  much  butter  Is  lost  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  thiH.  Once  my  wife  had  a  suspicion  that  she 
had  not  procured  all  the  butter  at  churning,  and  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  set  the  butter-milk  outside  and  afterward 
churned  It,  procuring  more  than  one  pound  of  butter, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all.  Wo  make  from  20  to  SO  pounds 
per  week  for  10  months  of  the  year;  during  July  and 
August  we  make  very  little.  We  deliver  It  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers  once  a  week  in  a  villageof  perhaps,  1.800  inhabitants, 
and  obtain  30  cents  a  pound  for  the  year. 

A  Portable  Sprayer. 

M.  A/.,  Medway,  Mass. — Is  there  any  spraying  apparatus 
which  a  person  can  carry  on  his  back  and  operate  as  he 
goes  along? 

ANS. — The  Eureka  Sprayer,  made  by  Adam  Weaber  & 
Son,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  will  answer.  It  is  too  expensive, 
however,  except  for  those  who  have  a  good  deal  of  sprnying 
to  do.  In  Bulletin  No.  102  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Prof.  Roland  Thaxter  giveH 
a  very  Interesting  description  of  a  home-made  machine 
which  he  says  will  answer  admirably  for  this  work.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  advises  its  readers  to  send  for  this  bulletin,  as  the 
formulae  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  well  as  for  other  so¬ 
lutions  are  given  In  it.  A  picture  of  the  home-made  appar¬ 
atus  is  shown  at  Figure  80,  re-engraved  from  the  bulletin. 


A  small,  ordinary  copper  wash  boiler  Is  used  to  hold  the 
mixture  to  be  distributed.  A  force  pump  of  the  "  hydron 
ette”  pattern  is  used.  The  hose  of  thiH  pump  enters  the 
water  as  shown  In  the  picture,  e  representing  ashort  collar 
of  tin  through  which  the  hose  is  pushed.  These  pumps  do 
not  throw  a  continuous  spray,  and  so  a  piece  of  five-eighth 
inch  heavy  rubber  tubing  (b)  is  fastened  to  a  Vermorel 
nozzle  (u)  at  oue  end  (x)  and  the  regular  pump  nozzle  (d) 
at  the  other,  by  winding  it  tightly  with  small  copper  wire. 
The  two  nozzles  (a  and  d)  are  then  connected  by  two  heavy 
copper  wires  (c)  fastened  by  winding  once  around  each 
nozzle.  The  following  prices  are  quoted  in  the  Bulletin, 
for  articles  sold  In  Hartford  aud  Now  Haven:  sulphate  of 


About  Fertilizers. 

A.  S.  T.,  Rome,  Pa. — 1.  Of  whom  can  sifted,  nnleaclied, 
wood-ashes  bo  purchased  ?  How  many  pound*  make  a 
bushel  and  what  is  their  value  per  ton  ?  2.  What  Is  the 
cost  per  ton  of  Hulphate  of  potash  ?  Can  it  be  purchased  of 
a  wholesale  druggist?  3.  When  soil  needs  potash,  which 
Is  best  to  apply — nnleaclied  wood-ashes  or  actual  potash)? 

Ans. — 1.  Chas.  Allison  &  Co.,  New  York,  sell  unleached 
wood-ashes.  Such  ashes  average  about  50  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Their  value  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
ashes  and  the  wood  from  which  they  were  derived.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  steam  engines  are  used 
wood  Is  still  the  chief  fuel  and  the  ashes  are  considered  a 
sort  of  waste  product.  As  to  price,  It  may  lie  said  that 
good  hard-wood  unleached  ashes  are  good  property  at  less 
than  20  cents  per  bushel  of  50  pounds,  figuring  on  the  basis 
of  the  prices  paid  for  chemical  fertilizers.  2.  The  Mapes 
Formula  Co.,  of  this  city,  sell  sulphate  of  potash  In  ton 
lots  at  $30.00  per  ton.  The  wholesale  druggist  would  prob¬ 
ably  charge  more.  3.  Without  knowing  fully  alxmt  the 
soil  In  question,  we  should  say  that  the  ashee,  If  of  good 
quality,  would  prove  most  satisfactory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S.  H.  0.,  Ilarkness.— The  Advance  Mowing  Machine  Is 
manufactured  by  the  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

L. ,  Buckingham,  W.  Va.— What  Is  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
closed  plant  ? 

Ans.— It  Is  Mertensia  Vlrglulcar-Smooth  Lung-wort. 

M.  C.  M.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  work  on  the  castration  of  horses  ? 

ANB.— Animal  Castration  by  Dr.  A.  lJautard,  price  $2, 
to  be  obtained  through  the  American  News  Compauy, 
New  York  City. 

J.  U.,  Wes t  Oranby,  Conn.— 1.  Who  deal  In'native  or¬ 
chids  and  wild  flowers  ?  2.  What  is  a  good  book  on  fruit 
culture  and  the  care  of  nursery  stock  ?  8.  Is  there  a  work 
on  the  culture  of  wild  flowers  and  medicinal  plants  ? 

ANS.— 1.  Gillett&Horsford.SouthwIck,  Mass.  2,  Down- 
lug’s  Frults)aud  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  8.  Not  that  we 
know  of. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

That  “Temperance”  Measure. 

M.  A.  P.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.— H.  S.  H.,in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  29,  proposes  a  “  tem¬ 
perance  measure,”  and  invites  the  “  severest 
criticism  ”  of  his  plan  “  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  rid  of  the  rum  curse.”  Although 
there  is  certainly  room  for  severe  criticism, 
on  second  thought  it  seems,  judging  by  the 
article,  that  cold  argument  would  never 
convince  H.  S.  H.,  therefore  to  attempt  it 
would  be  valuable  time  thrown  away ;  but 
it  is  a  strange  “  plan  ”  to  be  promulgated 
for  the  purpose  of  ridding  our  country  of  the 
'  rum  curse.  Will  the  R.  N.-Y.  please  allow 
space  for  protest,  for  the  sake  of  the  fallen 
creature  who  is  with  us!? 

“  Heir  to  the  same  Inheritance, 

Child  of  the  self  same  God, 

Who  has  but  stumbled  In  the  path 

We  have  In  weakness  trod.  ” 

The  temperance  question  never  lacks  new 
examples  of  the  horrors  of  the  rum  demon’s 
reign,  and  the  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
paper  containing  H.  S.  H.’s  article  reached 
me.  our  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  one  more 
addition  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
history.  A  young  man,  crazed,  helpless  and 
irresponsible  by  rum,  was  thrust  from  the 
doors  of  a  hotel  at  11  o’clock  at  night  into 
the  dark  and  muddy  street.  Less  than  two 
hours  later  he  was  picked  up  from  the  rail¬ 
road  track  mangled  and  torn.  A  few  hours 
more  and  he  was  dead.  I  could  make  no 
better  or  more  touching  comments  on  the 
matter  than  were  given  by  our  local  paper— 
The  Cobleskill  Index. 

It  says  :  “  And  thus  it  was  that  an  appe¬ 
tite  was  tempted,  a  taste  cultivated,  a  de¬ 
sire  gratified,  a  man  bemuddled  with  rum 
cast  into  the  cold  street  at  midnight,  a 
form  mangled,  a  life  crushed  out,  future 
prospects  cut  short,  a  home  desolated,  dis¬ 
graced,  and  an  immortal  soul  gone  to  meet 
its  Maker!  And  what  of  the  man  who 
sold  the  whisky  ?  ”  Would  to  Heaven 
that  H.  S.  H.  might  have  stood  over  that 
bleeding,  suffering  mortal,  and  been 
obliged  to  answer  that  question  to  the  soul 
fast  going  into  eternity. 

Another  scene  in  connection  with  this  : 
A  good  old  man  whose  songs  of  Zion  seem  to 
resound  yet  after  many  years  through  the 
grand  old  woods,  was  a  vehement  de¬ 
nouncer  of  rum  in  all  its  forms.  He  had 
two  promising  sons.  One  is  now  an  earnest 
and  honored  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
other  is  a  despicable  rum-seller,  whose 
haunts  reveal  by  night  and  day  scenes  fit 
only  for  the  bottomless  pit  in  the  midst  of 
deep  darkness.  This  is  right  here  among 
us ;  and  would  that  H.  S.  H.  might  sit  in 
the  midst  thereof  until  disgust  aroused 
the  man  within  him  and  then  let  him  an¬ 
swer  us :  “  What  of  the  man  who  sells  the 
whisky  ?”  This  is  the  door  from  which 
that  poor  mangled  young  man  received  his 
last  cruel  thrust,  after  he  had  swallowed 
all  the  rum  that  his  money  would  buy, 
poured  and  given  by  that  rum-seller’s  hand. 
Thrust  from  such  a  place  !  Was  he  worse 
or  more  degraded  than  those  he  left  be¬ 
hind  ?  Was  he  the  criminal,  whom  they 
had  maddened  with  rum  and  turned  out, 
devoid  of  reason,  to  wander  unguarded  into 
the  jaws  of  unheeded  danger  ?  And  H.  S. 
H.  says  the  rum-seller  should  have  the 
right  to  sell  rum  without  stint !  The 
drinker  was  the  criminal  and  should  have 
been  imprisoned,  and  fined — or  killed  ! 

What  must  we  think  of  an  argument 
which  advises  us  to  “  pass  by  the  rum-seller 
to  the  author  of  the  evil  caused  by  rum — 
the  person  who  drinks  it !  ”  Who  is  the 
person  most  injured  by  rum-drinking?  The 
person  who  drinks  it ;  and  must  he  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  law  in  addition  to  the  vil¬ 
lainous  attacks  of  the  rum-seller  because 
his  appetite  is  diseased  and  his  brain  made 
crazy  ? 

Thetaste,  or  desire  for  swallowing  some¬ 
thing  with  the  hope  and  intention  of 
quenching  hunger  or  thirst,  is  one  of  the 
subtle  senses  in  the  construction  of  the 
human  creature.  But  when  this  has  be¬ 
come  morbid,  craving  unnatural  sub¬ 
stances,  it  is  a  disease  as  much  as  a  craving 
for  opium,  morphine,  etc.  People  have 
often  teen  afflicted  with  diseases  which 
caused  them  to  crave  lime,  slate-stone  or 
inordinate  quantities  of  sweet  substances. 
Is  this  a  crime,  and  should  they  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  it?  What,  then,  of  the  fiendish 
concoctions  which  years  of  chemical  study 
and  experiment  have  made  into  the  most 
maddening  excitants  for  the  human  appe¬ 
tite?  What  of  the  wiles  of  white-washed 
demons  who  insinuate  the  first  doses  down 
the  throats  of  unsuspecting  victims?  This 
once  done,  the  effect  is  sure,  and  the  rest  is 
easy.  The  exciseman  says  to  the  rum-sel¬ 
ler :  “  You  pay  us  this  high  license  to  help 
us]pay  our  taxes,  and  we  don’t  care  how 


many  you  kilt ;  hut  don't  let  them  he  found 
dead  at  your  d'^or — that  is  against  the- 
law !  ” 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  good  old  Chris¬ 
tian,  once  a  drunkard,  who  never  dared: 
touch  the  sacred  (?)  wine  cup;  and  he  used 
to  say,  confidentially,  that  its  fumes  while 
passing  him  kneeling,  were  well-nigh  mad¬ 
dening. 

But  why  speak  further?  H.  S.  H.  is  not 
ignorant,  however  much  he  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  muffle  his  conscience.  We  can¬ 
not  stop  the  liquor  traffic !  Listen !  It  will 
stop  some  day.  If  the  prayers  of  women, 
the  franchises  of  men,  and  the  government 
of  nations  cannot  stop  it,  God  can — and 
will.  And  then  what  of  the  men  who 
helped  to  give  license  to  rum-sellers  to  sell 
whisky? 

This  article  may  be  set  aside  as  a 
woman’s  fanaticism,  but  she  is  not  one  who 
clamors  for  franchise,  neither  does  she 
mount  rostrums  to  proclaim  her  opinions 
before  mixed  audiences ;  and  seldom  takes 
the  liberty  of  responding  to  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  but  in  this  case  silence  must 
needs  be  broken. 

“Imperfect  Distribution”  and 
“  Over-Production.” 

J.  P.,  Greason,  Pa.— In  an  editorial  in  the 
RURAL  of  April  5,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
“imperfect  distribution  rather  than  over¬ 
production  that  hurts  us.”  If  that  is  so, 
please  explain  the  following  facts :  In  the 
winter  and  spring  months  of  1880  I  sold 
potatoes  at  $1.60  per  bushel,  and  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  1881  at  25  cents,  at 
15,  at  10  and  at  0.  Was  it  owing  to  perfect 
distribution  that  I  got  the  high  price  one 
year  ?  And  was  it  owing  to  imperfect  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the 
means  of  distribution  that  I  got  a  low 
price  and  finally  no  price  at  all  in  1881  ? 

The  com  crop  of  1887  was  estimated  at 
1,400,000,000  bushels ;  that  of  1888  at  2,000,- 
000,000  and  that  of  1889  at  2,200,000,000.  The 
smallest  one  of  the  three,  that  of  1887, 
was  worth  $700,000,000  ;  that  of  1888,  about 
$640,000,000  and  the  crop  of  1889  about 
$616,000,000.  Is  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  com  crops  caused  by  an  increasing 
impairment  of  the  means  of  distribution  ? 

The  wheat  crop  of  1885  was  about  540,000.- 
000  bushels.  That  was  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  farm¬ 
ers  roceived  a  fairly  remunerative  price. 
The  last  crop,  although  smaller  by  50,000,- 
000  bushels,  is  selling  for  50  cents  a  bushel 
less  Is  this  owing  to  an  impairment  of 
the  means  of  distribution  ?  From  the 
great  number  of  miles  of  railroad  that  have 
been  built  since  1884,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  means  of  distribution  were  be¬ 
ing  constantly  improved.  It  seems  we  were 
mistaken.  Again, the  October  report  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  1889  placed  it  at  450,000,000 
bushels.  Prices  immediately  hardened,  and 
dollar  wheat  seemed  to  be  in  sight.  The 
November  report  placed  it  at  490,000,000 
bushels,  and  the  price  declined.  The 
December  report  confirmed  the  November 
estimate  and  the  price  slumped.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rural’s  view, the  means  of  dis¬ 
tribution  were  adequate  in  October,  were  a 
little  out  of  joint  in  November  and  in 
December  they  fairly  gave  out. 

When  I  was  visiting  Kansas  in  November 
1888,  one  of  the  best  informed  men  of  the 
State  asserted  that  they  had  railroads 
enough  in  the  State  to  move  the  agricultural 
products  of  five  millions  of  farmers.  There 
surely  can  be  no  deficiency  of  means  of  dis¬ 
tribution  there,  yet  Kansas  is  suffering 
more  from  low  prices  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union. 

And,  further,  you  say  the  liquor  traffic 
is  another  evil  that  works  to  the  detriment 
of  the  farmer.  That  will  hardly  apply  to 
Kansas,  as  it  has  the  most  stringent  and  best 
enforced  prohibitory  law  in  our  whole 
country. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  evidently  did  not  make  our 
point  clear.  We  meant  more  particularly 
the  “  imperfect  system  of  distribution  ” 
which  permits  thousands  in  our  great  cities 
to  go  without  proper  food  and  clothing, 
while  farmers  are  unable  to  dispose  of  their 
products  at  paying  prices.  Go  through  this 
or  any  other  large  city  and  observe  the  poor 
people  who  are  actually  without  proper 
food.  There  are  hungry  mouths  enough  in 
this  country  to  create  a  demand  for  every 
pound  of  food  that  can  be  taken  from  our 
soil.  This  sad  picture  of  hunger'and  plenty 
walking  hand  in  hand  was  what  we  referred 
to. 

As  to  the  Kansas  farmer  and  temperance, 
me  may  ask :  Where  are  Kansas  products 
sold  ?  If  they  were  sold  in  that  State  alone 
the  logic  would  be  sound.  They  are  not. 
Corn,  wheat,  beef  and  pork  go  the  great 


•cities  to  feed  the  very  people  who  come 
nearest  to  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Instructing  a  Professor. 

F.  Q.  W.,  Yorktown,  N.  Y.— In  “The 
Study  of  Bugs,”  now  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Ledger,  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  says, 
in  regard  to  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle : 
“The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect  the 
plants  while  they  are  young  with  nettings 
of  some  sort.”  Any  one  who  has  seen  cu¬ 
cumbers  grown  by  the  acre  as  they  are  here, 
some  growers  having  four  or  five  acres, 
would  perceive  the  futility  of  trying  to 
protect  the  young  plants  with  nettings  of 
any  sort.  But  there  is  a  practical  method 
of  routing  these  pests  and  it  is  so  cheap  and 
simple  and  so  quickly  applied  that  every¬ 
one  should  know  of  it.  We  have  no  recipe 
for  the  mixture  :  but  into  a  pailful  of  com¬ 
mon  land  plaster  we  put  sufficient  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  give  the  former  a  strong 
flavor  of  the  latter.  Perhaps  a  table- spoon¬ 
ful  of  turpentine  to  two  or  three  gallons  of 
plaster  would  be  the  right  proportion.  In 
the  morning,  after  the  vines  have  shown  up 
nicely,  a  man  goes  through  the  patch,  tak¬ 
ing  two  rows  at  a  time.and  scatters  a  small 
pinch  on  each  hill.  The  turpentine  drives 
away  all  striped  beetles,  and  we  seldom  use 
a  second  application.  This  remedy  has 
worked  perfectly  here  for  the  past  10  years 
and  perhaps  Prof.  Comstock  has  not  tried 
it. 

Vagaries  of  seeds. 

N.  H.,  Creedmoor,  N.  Y.— One  who  tries 
to  keep  even  with  the  seedsman  must  have 
a  hard  time.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  a'note  in  “  Brevities  ”  on  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Sweet  Corn. 

The  first  I  ever  had  of  that  name  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  Philadelphia  seedsman.  The 
rows  were  irregular,  the  grains  quite  large, 
the  quality  only  fair.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  No.2 
was  from  a  New  York  seedsman.  The  ears 
were  not  large,  the  grains  were  very  irreg¬ 
ular  in  the  row,  deep  and  very  small.  The 
same  variety  is  advertised  by  the  same 
concern  now  as  Shoe-Peg.  The  quality  was 
of  the  best :  the  stalks  were  large  and  bore 
three  to  four  ears  each.  It  was,  however, 
common  and  late.  The  Tremble,  once  sold 
by  the  same  firm,  I  received  from  Dr.  Trem¬ 
ble  directly.  It  bore  a  short,  stout  ear. 
There  were  no  rows  at  all,  but  often  a 
small  effort  was  made  to  form  an  earat  the 
base  of  each  ear.  The  quality  was  very 
superior  and  the  corn  very  tender.  It  was 
of  only  medium  hight  and  bore  from 
one  to  two  ears.  Its  season  was  medium  or 
second  early. 

Horse  Shoes  for  Swampy  Land. 

J.  E.  J.,  Brooklyn,  Mich.— A  recent 
Brevity  asked  us  what  kind  of  horse  shoes 
to  use  on  swampy  lands.  My  husband  used 
to  have  the  horses  shod  with  good  calks  on 
the  shoes :  then  he  had  a  board  cut  some¬ 
thing  like  the  shape  of  the  foot,  only  larger 
— say,  one  inch  all  around  larger.  Then 
holes  were  made  in  it  to  let  in  the  calks  of 
the  shoe.  It  must  be  of  good  material. 
Next  an  iron  was  made  to  come  over  the  top 
of  the  horse’s  hoofs  and  down  through  the 
board,  with  a  thread  cut  on  each  end  ;  then 
a  burr  was  placed  on  each  and  tightened. 
Thus  shod,  a  horse  can  go  on  soft  land  with 
ease.  Of  course,  the  shoes  are  awkward  at 
first ;  but  the  horses  enjoy  them  as  they 
feel  safe. 


SEED  TESTING  AGAIN. 

A  “RURAL”  man  finds  a  mare’s  nest. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  contains  what  affects  to  be  a  re¬ 
view  of  a  late  bulletin  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Experiment  Station.  Station  bulle¬ 
tins  should  be,  and  generally  are,  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  and  capable  of  being  understood 
by  all  men.  The  author  of  the  article  in 
question  has,  however,  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented  the  position  of  the  North 
Carolina  Station  as  shown  in  Bulletin  67, 
and  devotes  the  larger  part  of  his  article  to 
refuting  a  question  not  discussed  in  that 
bulletin.  It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  to 
set  the  matter  straight  before  the  intelli¬ 
gent  constituency  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  form  of  guarantee  quoted  and  ap¬ 
proved  in  Bulletin  67  of  the  North  Carolina 
Station  includes  all  that  European  seeds¬ 
men  guarantee,  and  all  that  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Station  understands  by  the  guarantee 
system.  The  Rural  critic  acknowledges 
that  no  reputable  American  seedsman 
could  refuse  to  guarantee  as  much  as  that. 
This  being  the  case,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  attack  is  not  apparent.  The  critic  be¬ 
comes  quite  hysterical  over  the  possibility 
that  under  the  guarantee  system  seedsmen 


may  be  mulcted  in  heavy  conseqential 
damages  for  selling  seeds  untrue  to  name. 
With  this  matter,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
genuineness  of  seeds  can  be  ascertained  by 
botanical  analysis  before  sowing,  the  guar¬ 
antee  system  has  nothing  to  do.  It  does 
not  recognize  the  principle  of  consequential 
damages.  The  North  Carolina  Experiment 
Station  has  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the 
liability  of  seedsmen  for  consequential 
damages,  and  has  proposed  no  “law”  on 
the  subject.  To  drag  this  question  into 
what  pretends  to  be  a  review  of  a  published 
work  is  entirely  gratuitous,  misleading 
and  unfair. 

The  critic  disputes  the  correctness  of  the 
phrase  “European  custom  ”  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  quotes  the  names  of  five  English  firms 
— four  of  which  are  small  concerns — one 
German  and  two  French  firms.  Inasmuch 
as  French  law  holds  the  seller  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  his  wares,  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  this  discussion  whether  or 
not  French  seedsmen  adopt  the  specific 
guarantee  system.  This  system  is  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin,  and  has  been  developed  since 
1870.  Possibly  Frenchmen  are  too  patri¬ 
otic  to  believe  that  anything  good  can  come 
out  of  Swabia. 

There  are  in  Europe  50  or  more  public 
seed-testing  stations.  I  have  before  me  a 
list  of  seedsmen  who  patronize  a  single  one 
of  these— that  at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  This 
list  includes  about  150  names — English 
German  and  Italian  as  well  as  Swiss. 

Among  the  English  firms  who  sell  tested 
and  guaranteed  seeds  are  the  following: 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  probably  the 
largest  seed  firm  in  England.  This  firm 
guarantee  their  seeds  “  equal  to  the  best 
quality  of  the  season,  and  subject  to  botani¬ 
cal  analysis  by  the  purchaser  before  sow¬ 
ing;  ”  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons,  scarcely  second 
to  Carter;  James  Hunter  of  Chester;  Robert¬ 
son  &  Hoag  of  Dublin  ;  John  Mill  of 
Motrose ;  Durant  &  Sons  of  Tawton ;  Kent 
&  Bryden,  Hurst  &  Sons  of  Darlington, 
David  Allester  of  London;  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  of  London. 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  advises  its 
members  to  purchase  none  but  guaranteed 
seeds. 

The  Rural  critic  assures  us  that  no  seeds¬ 
man  not  a  fool  or  a  rogue  will  undertake  to 
guarantee  any  sample  of  seed  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  foreign  seeds.  This  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  American  seedsmen, 
but  they  might  well  retort  that  no  one 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  fastidious  as  to 
truth  would  make  such  an  assertion  as  the 
above.  A  competent  and  careful  seed 
grower,  when  he  has  authentic  stock  to 
start  with,  knows  that  his  seed  is  true  to 
name  and  free  from  impurity.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discussion.  Seeds¬ 
men  are  not  asked  to  guarantee  samples  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  foreign  admixture.  They 
are  asked  only  to  guarantee  a  specific  per¬ 
centage  of  pure, 'vital  seed  in  each  sample — 
a  very  different  thing.  If  two  seedsmen 
offer  the  same  variety  of  seed,  and  the 
stock  of  one  has  been  so  thoroughly  cleaned 
as  to  contain  but  one  per  cent,  of  impurity, 
while  that  of  the  other  contains  weeds  and 
trash  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  each  has  a  right  to  sell  his  seed  if  he 
can,  but  the  stock  of  each  should  be  sold 
upon  its  own  merits.  The  99-per  cent,  seed 
is  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  75-per 
cent,  seed,  and  purchasers  should  have 
some  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 

While  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
one  variety  of  cabbage  seed  from  another, 
or  cabbage  seed  from  cauliflower  by  micro¬ 
scopic  examination,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
distinguish  cabbage  from  weed  seeds  and 
live  seeds  from  dead  seeds. 

One  species  of  clover  or  grass  seed  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  another,  and  all 
from  dodder,  plantain,  dock  and  quartz 
rock.  The  major  part  of  the  loss  suffered  by 
seed  consumers  comes  from  weed-infested 
and  inert  seeds.  This  loss  can  be  prevented 
by  botanical  analysis  before  sowing  the 
seed. 

The  gush  about  the  personal  knowledge 
of  an  anonymous  writer  vouching  for  the 
character  of  American  seedsmen  is  enough 
to  make  a  graven  image  blush.  It  is  only 
the  dishonest  members  of  the  trade  who 
have  anything  to  fear  from  the  guarantee 
system. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Northrupof  Minnesota,  an  hon¬ 
est  man  and  a  competent  seedsman,  was  led 
by  his  personal  experience  to  say  that  he 
had  discovered  the  employees  of  a  large 
seed  establishment  cooking  over  a  sulphur 
fire  cucumber  seed  which  had  lain  in  the 
warehouse  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  seedsmen 
in  the  United  States  said  to  the  writer, 
speaking  of  retailers :  “  They  care  nothing 
about  the  quality  of  the  seeds  they  sell,  but 
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always  buy  their  supplies  from  the  houses 
which  offer  the  cheapest  stocks.”  It  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety  among  those  familiar 
with  the  seed  trade  that  there  are  in  this 
country  houses  which  make  a  specialty  of 
buying  up  the  stale  stock  of  more  reputable 
houses,  and  sending  it  out  as  “  commission 
seed  ”  to  rural  dealers. 

The  larger  part  of  the  grass  and  clover 
seeds  used  by  American  farmers  never  passes 
through  the  hands  of  bona  fide  seedsmen 
at  all.  It  is  gathered  as  a  makeshift  crop 
by  persons  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  care  and  appliances  necessary  for 
preparing  high  grade  seed.  This  seed  is 
generally  consigned  to  general  dealers,  or 
bartered  at  retail  groceries.  Much  of  it 
may  be  a  generation  old  before  it  finally 
reaches  the  consumer.  A  farmer  prepares 
a  field  at  great  expense  and  sows  it  with  such 
grasses  and  clover  seed,  and  the  result  is  too 
often  weedy  herbage  scarcely  sufficient  to 
support  a  goat  to  the  acre  !  As  Botanist  of 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  I 
have  analyzed  and  tested  for  farmers  num¬ 
erous  samples  of  “store  seeds,”  and  the 
majority  of  these  samples  were  so  foul  as 
to  be  worse  than  worthless.  Careful  and 
conscientious  seedsmen  are  the  persons 
most  interested  in  placing  the  seed  trade 
upon  a  basis  where  every  tub  must  stand 
upon  its  own  bottom,  and  where  superior 
merit  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  get  its  due. 
But  so  long  as  seed  purchasers  fail  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  clean  and  foul,  or  fresh 
and  stale  samples,  there  is  very  little  en¬ 
couragement  for  seedsmen  to  incur  the  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  of  preparing  a  higher 
grade  of  seeds.  What  one  firm  thinks  of 
the  present  state  of  the  seed  market  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  undersigned  will  show  : 

“You  deserve  very  great  credit  for  your 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  the  sup¬ 
plying  of  grass  seeds.  The  samples  that 
are  sometimes  submitted  to  us  by  growers 
are  simply  shocking.  We  would  like  to  see 
some  one  placed  in  power  in  each  State  to 
pass  upon  the  quality  of  samples  sold  to 
farmers.  We  feel  sure  that  it  would  re¬ 
lieve  bona  fide  seedsmen  of  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  would  be  the  means  of  abol¬ 
ishing  the  enormous  quantities  of  worth¬ 
less  seeds  that  are  annually  placed  upon 
the  market.  peter  Henderson  &  co.” 

The  critic  in  the  Rural  quotes  the  case 
of  a  clerk  who  stole  a  bag  of  cauliflower 
seed  and  substituted  therefor  a  bag  of  cab¬ 
bage  seed.  This  is  meant  to  show  the 
futility  of  guarantees.  The  law  very  justly 
holds  principals  responsible  for  the  business 
acts  and  errors  of  their  agents,  and  in  the 
case  quoted  the  seedsman  was  legally  as 
responsible  for  the  loss  caused  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  as  though  the  substitution  had  been 
made  by  himself  or  by  his  orders.  If  honest 
his  case  may  be  hard,  but  the  remedy 
is  in  his  own  hands.  He  should 
employ  only  trustworthy  men  and  fur¬ 
ther  protect  himself  by  requiring  of  all 
those  placed  in  positions  of  trust  a  guar¬ 
antee  bond  large  enough  to  cover  all  pos¬ 
sible  embezzlement. 

The  case  of  the  speculator  and  his  watch 
is  still  more  irrelevant.  There  is  no  real 
connection  between  the  quality  of  a  watch 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  a  speculation  ! 
As  this  is  a  hypothetical  case,  let  us  carry 
it  a  little  further,  merely  keeping  within 
the  bounds  of  probability.  Let  us  suppose 
„  the  man  was  left  behind.  His  rival  having 
a  good  watch,  and  being  on  hand  when  the 
train  arrives,  gets  a  seat.  The  train  pulls 
out  and  while  running  at  a  high  speed  col¬ 
lides  with  a  “  wild”  train.  The  speculator 
is  killed.  The  belated  speculator  takes  a 
later  train, reaches  his  destination  and  com¬ 
pletes  the  speculation  to  the  gain  of  $5,000. 
According  to  the  logic  of  our  critic,  the  Is¬ 
raelite  who  sold  the  brass  watch  would  seem 
to  have  a  legitimate  claim  not  only  to  a 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  speculation,  but 
also  to  a  percentage  on  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  on  the  speculator’s  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Samaritan  who  sold  the 
correct  time-piece  should  beheld  liable  for 
damage  to  the  heirs  of  the  man  killed. 
Could  anything  be  more  puerile  than  such 
reasoning  ? 

When  a  man  calls  for  cauliflower  seed  and 
receives  seed  labeled  cauliflower, he  is  justi 
fled  by  every  rule  of  logic  and  law  in  ex¬ 
pecting  cauliflower  and  not  cabbage  plants 
from  the  seed.  If  the  seed  comes  up.  cab¬ 
bage  he  has  a  just  claim  against  the  seller 
for  the  actual  present  loss  he  has  suffered 
on  account  of  the  spurious  seed.  He  can¬ 
not,  however,  claim  consequential  damages 
based  upon  the  possible  selling  price  of  the 
mature  crop.  Had  the  seed  been  genuine 
he  might,  nevertheless,  have  lost  the  crop  by 
accidents  of  the  weather  or  insects,  or  the 
price  might  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  make 


the  crop  not  worth  marketing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  sum  he  paid  for  the 
spurious  seed  does  not  reimburse  his  loss 
caused  by  the  error  of  the  seedsman.  He  has 
lost  also  his  labor,  a  part  of  the  manure 
placed  on  the  land  and  the  rental  of  the 
land  for  the  time  being.  This  is  a  question 
not  yet  settled  by  law  or  custom,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  guarantee  system  does 
not  touch  it. 

It  is  idle  and  misleading  to  tell  consum¬ 
ers  to  test  seeds  for  themselves.  Seed  tests 
to  be  satisfactory  and  legally  binding  must 
be  conducted  according  to  standard  scien¬ 
tific  methods,  and  by  persons’who  are  com¬ 
petent,  responsible  and  disinterested.  Bot¬ 
anical  analysis  of  seed's  requires  expensive 
apparatus,  and  as  much  experience  and 
technical  skill  as  the  chemical  analysis  of 
fertilizers.  Public  analyses  of  fertilizers 
have  been  found  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public  wherever  they  have  been  tried.  In 
States  having  fertilizer  control  stations, 
manufacturers  are  required  to  brand  each 
retail  packet  with  the  guaranteed  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  contents.  By  these  means 
honest  manufacturers  of  high-grade  goods 
are  protected  from  unscrupulous  competi¬ 
tion,  and  consumers,  though  no  chemists, 
are  able  to  compare  different  brands  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  decide  how  much  of  any  brand 
is  necessary  for  a  particular  crop.  If  seeds¬ 
men  in  the  same  way  branded  their  packets 
with  the  guaranteed  purity  and  vitality  of 
the  inclosed  seeds,  purchasers  would  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  different 
brands  of  seed,  and  to  decide  how  much  of 
any  brand  they  would  need  to  sow  a  given 
area  of  ground.  It  is  no  hardship  to  re¬ 
quire  seed  dealers  to  label  their  goods  with 
the  real  quality  of  the  same.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  different 
species,  no  rational  mixture  of  grasses  and 
clovers  can  be  made.  The  farmer  who  sows 
untested  and  unguaranteed  seeds  can  have 
no  real  or  true  idea  of  what  the  result  will 
be.  Rational  agriculture  demands  seeds  of 
guaranteed  quality.  GERALD  MCCARTHY. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


nearest  grocery”store,  there  is  no  help  for 
them.  There  is  no  help  for  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  turn  over  ahand  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Scores  of  catalogues  of  the  best 
seedsmen  in  the  country  are  available  for 
the  asking. 

The  plea  that  we  should  have  a  check  up¬ 
on  seedsmen  as  well  as  upon  fertilizer  firms 
is  absurd.  The  farmer  has  no  way  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  his  fertilizer  is  worth 
$10  or  $40  per  ton  unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
chemist.  It  is  the  simplest  thing  for  him 
to  determine  whether  his  seeds  are  alive  or 
dead,  or  whether,  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
they  are  pure  or  foul.  If  found  to  be  of 
low  vitality  or  impure,  he  has  merely  to  re¬ 
turn  them  to  his  seedsman  stating  the  case 
— an  act  which  would  be  graciously  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  any  reputable  firm  in  the 
country.  We  do  not  see  that  the  rest  of 
Botanist  McCarthy’s  rather  lengthy  com¬ 
munication  calls  for  any  further  reply. 
Eds.  R.  N.-Y.] 


Pi-sceUmuuus 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


and  pafftinng. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK,  »  PULVERISER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental. 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  *•  How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  'VI1* 


Spring 

Medicine 

Seems  more  than  ever  a  necessity  this  season,  after 
the  mild,  unhealthful  wlDter,  and  the  unexpected 
prevalence  of  Influenza,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
etc  ,  leaving  nearly  everybody  weak,  exhausted  and 
tired.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  just  the  medicine  to 
overcome  that  tired  feeling,  purify  your  blood,  im¬ 
part  a  good  appetite  and  promote  healthy  digestion. 
It  is  sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  far  $5.  Prepared  by 
C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


[Botanist  McCarthy,  you  asserted  that 
“  all  the  respectable  seedsmen  of  Europe 
give  a  pofitive  and  definite  guarantee  of 
the  purity  and  vitality  of  their  seeds.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  showed  you  that  this,  in  the 
sense  above  conveyed,  is  untrue.  Why 
don’t  you  own  it  up  ?  We  gave  the  names 
of  five  English  firms,  one  German  and  two 
French  firms  who  offer  no  other  guarantee 
in  substance,  than  that  which  our  leading 
firms  give. 

You  say  that  all  but  one  of  the  English 
firms  that  the  R  N.-Y.  mentions  are  -l  small 
firms.”  This  is  not  true.  Then  you  men¬ 
tion  a  list  of  large  English  firms  which  you 
assert  sell  tested  and  guaranteed  seeds. 
Among  them  is,  first,  the  firm  of  James 
Carter  &  Co.  “probably  the  largest  seed 
firm  in  England.”  We  have  before  us  a 
letter  from  this  firm  (dated  February  20, 
1890)  upon  which  is  printed  in  italic  type  :  • 

“  Messrs.  James  Carter,  Dunnet  <fc  Beale 
give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied ,  as 
to  the  description,  quality,  productiveness 
or  any  other  matter  of  any  seeds  they 
send  out,  and  they  will  not  be  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  crop.” 

Again,  you  mention  in  your  selected  list 
of  leading  firms  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons  as 
“  scarcely  second  to  James  Carter  &  Co.” 
In  their  catalogue  on  the  second  page,  we 
find : 

“  No  complaints  can  be  entertained  unless 
made  upon  the  receipt  of  goods  and  invoice, 
and  no  warranty  or  guarantee  is  given  in 
connection  with  the  crops  grown  from 
seeds  sent  out.” 

Again  you  mention  Huist  &  Sons.  An 
invoice  to  one  of  our  leading  firms  states 
in  conspicuous  type : 

“  Messrs  Hurst  &  Son  give  no  warranty, 
express  or  implied,  as  to  description,  qual¬ 
ity,  productiveness  or  any  other  matter  of 
any  seeds  they  send  out.”  So  much  for 
your  repeated  assertions  on  this  point. 

Are  you  not  aware,  Mr.  Me.  Carthy,  that 
of  two  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  seed, 
grown  in  different  places  and  selected  with 
different  degrees  of  care,  one  sample  may 
contain  100  per  cent,  of  live  seeds,  the  other 
but  75  per  cent,  or  less  ?  And  are  you  not 
aware  that  the  latter,  on  account  of  more 
careful  selection,  may  be  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  former  ? 

We  have  not  intimated  that  you  advocat¬ 
ed  “  consequential  damages.”  We  endeav¬ 
ored  merely  to  show  that  the  “European 
guarantee  ”  you  allude  to  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  any  of  our  leading 
seedsmen  are  pleased  to  offer  and  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  further  guarantee  would  be 
impracticable.  If  farmers  or  gardeners 
are  so  indifferent  to  their  own  interests 
that  they  prefer  to  buy  stale  seeds  of  the 


Garts  &  Carriages 

of  Ktt ry  Description. 

A  special  bargain  for  one 
person  at  each  post  office, 
to  introduce  our  work. 

Send  6«.  for  Information. 


UNION  MACHINE  C0„ 

Carriage  Department,  So.  46, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Eue,  Comfort  and  Thriftl 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION, 
rjf  The  only  practical  String  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Kura i.  New-Yorker. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  &  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  CO..N.Y 

The  RELIABLE  PUMP 

This  Is  what  every  one  should  have  In  case  of  Fire. 
No  farmer  or  gardener  should  be  without  one  for 
SPRAY IAG  TREES. 
Washing  Windows,  Washing 
Buggies,  &c.  Farmers  or  Fruit¬ 
growers  can  save  their  fruit, 
suehasCherries.  Apples, Peaches, 
Currants,  or  fruit  of  any  kind, 
where  Insect  will  destroy  It  This 
Pump  is  the  best  for  the  money 
in  the  market.  Is  double  acting, 
i  will  throw  a  steady  stream  50  to 
I  so  feet  horizontally  or  25  to  30  ft, 
’  high,  is  made  with  brass  body, 
and  is  the  Cheapest  Pump  on  the 
market.  Price  only  @3  eack, 

THE  GEO.  WOSTHINGTON  CO., 

59  &  61  St.  Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 

Reason*  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Bi  Judge  Nett,  of  tie  U.  S.  Court  ol  Claims. 


In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


BONEMEAL 


Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


.CATARRH 


1_ 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICKER  &  M0!\"G0MERY, 

58  Lorimer  St.-  ochester,  N.  Y. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  In  hills,  drills  and  checks-in  hills  up 
to  45  Inches;  In  checks  from  36  Inches  up  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  desired.  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
drv.  Farmers,  send  for  eirculars  giving  truthful  tea- 
itidoniols.  ECLIPSE  CORA  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER 


The  most  perfect  atricle  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes,  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  ocallty.  Address 

INN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  GO.,  #IW" 


DARNELL’S 

V.  PATENT 


FURROWER 
l£  MARKER 


Craagr 
tdj  ustablr' 
to  all  inenuaL* 
hie*  of  ground. 


F9_ 

kes 

Opens  a  J 

I  better  row  in  ^ ^  t 
leither  soft  or  hard  J5 

"ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  weUpulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Mark*  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mer* 
*  mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  Itdoesthebusines*;  la 
well  made  aud  will  last  for  years.”  J.S.  Collins, MoorestovnrN.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  thla 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  salea 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy,I*res.  Wash. Co. UV.  T.)  A  gr.  Society 

«U1  nnilAIITCU  Manufact'r,  Moo  res  town. 
.TviUUUbll  I  B  H  Burlington  C<k,  N.  * 


HU  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


for  Poultry,  Granulated  Bone 
and  Crushed  Oyster  Shells, 
Calcite  Ground  Flint  and  Bee! 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price-list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  York.  Pa. 


I 


Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  malL 
50c.  E.  T.  Hazeltlne,  Warren,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  ton*  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  gale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  OONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, O- 
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stale,  returned  them  accordingly  ?  We  doubt  if  those 
who  prefer  to  buy  seeds  of  grocery  stores  would 
ever  take  the  pains  to  send  samples  to  any  central 
authority  for  examination.  Such  people  are  the 
“ne’er-do-weels”  of  farm  life.  They  put  off  buying 
their  seeds  until  the  last  minute,  and  then  rush  for 
the  “commission”  seeds,  ready  to  take  the  chances, 
whether  they  are  weedy  or  pure,  dead  or  alive. 
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A  man  who  raises  chickens  for  business 
never  uses  Bantams  for  incubators. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  opposed  manuring  corn 
(or  any  other  plant)  in  the  hilt.  It  is  good  so  far  as 
it  goes.  If  the  rest  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  manure  in 
the  hill  may  give  the  plants  a  more  vigorous  start, 
which  vigor  will  be  retained  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  and  assist  materially  in  increasing  the  crop  both 
of  stover  and  gram.  But  in  an  impoverished  soil 
one  need  never  look  for  a  maximum  crop  from  hill- 
manuring  alone. 


W.  F.  Massey,  it  seems,  thinks  North  Carolina 
sweet  potato  growers  are  losing  what  might  become 
a  profitable  business  by  allowing  local  prejudice  to 
keep  them  from  growing  varieties  that  the  people 
want.  Much  the  same  thing  might  be  said  about  . 
other  sections  of  the  country  and  other  products. 
The  successful  business  man  aims  to  supply  what 
his  customers  want  and  not  what  he  thinks  they 
ought  to  have.  When  we  attempt  to  make  people 
take  what  we  think  they  ought  to  have — not  what 
they  want — we  must  expect  to  pay  something  for 
the  fun  of  riding  our  hobby.  There  is  a  whole  ser¬ 
mon  in  Mr.  Massey’s  statement. 


The  opposition  to  the  Butterworth  bill  is  very 
general  among  the  Boards  of  Trade  in  all  our  large 
cities.  It  is  argued  that  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
law  would  so  upset  business  that  a  panic  would  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  claimed  that  the  law  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  speculator  who  has  no  intention 
of  delivering  produce  and  the  legitimate  dealer  who 
sells  what  he  means  to  purchase  for  future  de¬ 
livery.  It  is  admitted  that  the  bill  strikes  at  the 
gamblers  in  produce  and  that  it  would  injure  them, 
but,  so  say  the  Boards  of  Trade  men,  it  would  also 
disturb  important  and  legitimate  trading  that  must 
be  based  on  future  delivery.  Those  who  oppose 
this  bill  admit  that  produce  gamblers  are  injuring 
business.  They  apparently  admit  their  inability  to 
suggest  a  measure  that  would  stop  this  gambling 
more  effectively  than  the  Butterworth  bill  will  do 
it.  This  is  the  weak  point  in  their  case. 


A  novel  and  unique  convention  is  being  held  in 
this  city.  It  is  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Working  Girls’  Societies.  Every  self- 
respecting  man  will  honor  these  young  women  for 
their  intelligent  and  energetic  efforts  to  make  their 
work  more  enjoyable  and  effective.  We  wish  there 
were  more  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  in  their 
ranks.  It  will  do  no  good  to  say  that  these  women 
“  ought  to  be  at  home  attending  to  their  household 
duties.”  The  world  recognizes  the  fact  that  honest, 
self-supporting  women  have  a  perfect  right  to  meet 
and  organize  their  work  as  they  see  fit.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  wishes  these  young  women  could  help  us  in 
the  matter  of  farm  help.  There  are  thousands  of 
women  fighting  starvation  with  a  needle  in  our 
cities  who  ought  to  be  at  work  in  our  farm  houses. 
Thus  far  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  in¬ 
duce  these  women  to  leave  their  city  work.  It 
would  seem  that  this  association  might  do  much  to 
overcome  the  singular  repugnance  which  city 
women  feel  for  farm  work. 


About  15  years  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  carried  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  experiments  designed  to  show  what 
sized  seed-pieces  would  give  the  most  profitable 
crop  of  potatoes.  Potato  peels,  one  and  two  eyes, 
quarter,  half  and  whole  potatoes  were  used.  One, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  eye  pieces  were  planted 
in  hills.  The  result  was  that  we  have  since 
planted  large  nieces  with  from  two  to  three  eyes 
each  as,  all  things  considered,  the  best  measure 
of  seed.  And  that  is  what  we  have  advised  our 
readers  to  do.  In  the  light  of  more  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  we  shall  try  the  same  series  of  experiments 
again  the  present  season,  though  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  the  space  given  to  the  smaller  cuttings. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  experiment  with  grain 
hay  this  year.  We  have  sown  barley,  oats,  rye 
and  peas  separately  and  also  in  combinations  of  two 
or  more  grains  together.  One  would  suppose  that 
peas,  oats  and  barley  cut  at  the  proper  time  and 
rightly  cured,  ought  to  make  a  perfect  ration  for 
cattle.  There  is  but  little  market  for  this  grain 
hay  in  the  city,  though  the  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that 
barley  hay  might  be  successfully  introduced  into 
our  city  horse  stables.  Grain  hay  will  be  valuable 
to  the  general  farmer  because  it  will  enable  him  to 
sell  his  Timothy  and  still  provide  excellent  food  for 
his  stock.  Next  week’s  paper  will  be  largely  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  cheap  fodders  for  stock, 
and  we  shall  then  have  more  to  say  about  this 
grain  hay. 


On  another  page  a  correspondent  criticises  some 
of  the  doings  of  local  Patrons  of  Industry.  As  the 
R.  N.-Y.  understands  it,  this  criticism  is  directed, 
not  against  the  general  principles  of  the  order,  but 
against  local  practices  on  the  part  of  individuals. 
It  is  never  fair  to  judge  a  large  organization  wholly 
by  the  acts  of  individual  members.  The  Patrons  of 
Industry  must  not  rush  things  too  fast.  Hurried 
work  is  never  first  class  work.  And  a  hurried 
judgment  is  no  better.  Farmers  must  remember 
that  the  value  of  any  organization  will  depend,  not 
so  much  upon  what  it  now  is,  as  upon  what  it  may 
become  w  ith  proper  support.  What  our  correspond¬ 
ent  says  about  loaning  money  to  those  who  wnl  not 
make  the  proper  use  of  it  is  sound. 


The  English  guarantee  that  the  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  talks  about  is  that  the  seeds¬ 
man  shall  take  back  seeds  (paying  cost  of  carriage) 
in  case  they  be  found  impure  or  below  a  certain 
percentage  of  vitality.  “The  seeds  once  sown,” 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  any  kind.  In  order  to  as¬ 
certain]  whether  the  purchased  seeds  are  pure  and 
fresh,  samples  must  be  sent  to  the  Botanist  of  the 
Royal'Agricultural  Society.  Is  there  a  reputable 
seedsman  in  this  country  that  would  decline  to 
grant  the  same  privilege  to  every  one  of  his 
patrons?  .;  Is  there  one  that  would  not  feel  under 
obligations  to  any  purchaser  who,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  seeds  purchased  were  impure  and 


The  new  tariff  bill,  as  finally  reported  to  the  House, 
contains  two  important  changes  from  the  original 
copy.  Sugar  is  to  be  admitted  free  and  a  bounty  of 
two  cents  per  pound  is  provided  for  that  made  in 
this  country  from  cane,  beets  or  sorghum.  Hides 
are  to  remain  on  the  free  list.  The  sugar  bounty  is 
to  remain  in  force  for  15  years.  About  the  only 
persons  who  desire  a  continuance  of  the  tariff  on 
sugar  are  the  sugar  refiners,  the  men  who  regard 
our  tariff  as  a  holy  thing  that  should  not  be  touched 
under  any  circumstances,  and  scientists  who  want 
to  continue  sorghum  and  beet  experiments.  The 
proposed  bounty  ought  to  satisfy  all  other  sugar 
workers.  As  for  hides,  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
belief  that  any  increase  in  price  occasioned  by  the 
tariff  would  help  the  great  slaughterers  rather  than 
individual  farmers.  In  reporting  the  bill  the  com¬ 
mittee  place  great  stress  on  their'desire  to  aid  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  by  encouraging  silk  culture  in  this 
country.  In  the  light  of  the  silk  experiments  that 
have  already  been  made,  the  R.  N.-Y.  must  regard 
this  legislation  as  a  very  silly  piece  of  business. 


It  is  a  very  short  memory  that  cannot  recall  the 
circulars  and  pamphlets  sent  over  the  country  by 
the  friends  of  oleomargarine  when  the  bill  to  tax 
that  material  was  before  Congress.  Similar  circu¬ 
lars  are  now  being  sent  out  by  the  friends  of  “  com¬ 
pound  lard.”  These  circulars  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  “compound  ”  is  cleaner  and  more  healthful 
than  the  pure  fat  of  the  hog.  Suppose  it  is — what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ?  The  people  de¬ 
mand  that  you  sell  your  “compound”  for  just  what 
it  is,  and  not  label  it  “  pure  lard  ”  when  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done  ?  All  over  the  world  farmers 
are  coming  to  realize  the  fact  that  adulterations, 
dishonest  packing  and  bogus  goods  generally  are  in¬ 
juring  their  business  to  an  alarming  extent.  Farm¬ 
ers  must  be  fair  and  honest  in  this  matter.  It 
will  not  do  o  cry  against  a  wrong  that  hurts  us  and 
wink  at  another  that  might  come  nearer  helping  us. 
In  England  to  day  a  great  deal  of  American  meat 
is  marked  “British  ”  or  “Irish,”  and  is  sold  at  an 
advanced  price.  The  English  Parliament  is  called 
upon  to  pass  a  bill  declaring  it  unlawful  to  sell  for¬ 
eign  meat  without  distinctly  stating  that  it  is  for¬ 
eign.  Our  point  is  that  the  American  farmer 
should  indorse  such  a  bill.  He  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  meat  he  sends  to  England  sold  for  any¬ 
thing  but  American  meat. 


United  States  Judge  Hughes,  sitting  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  has  just  decided  that  the  meat  inspection 
law  lately  passed  by  the  Virginia  legislature  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  law  provid¬ 
ed  that  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  pound  should  be  levied, 
to  defray  the  cost  of  inspection,  on  all  meat  slaught¬ 
ered  beyond  120  miles  from  the  place  at  which  it 
was  offered  for  sale.  It  was  intended  to  shut  out 
Chicago  dressed  meat.  The  elaborate  decision 
takes  the  ground  that  the  inspection  is  not  meant 
as  a  sanitary  measure  within  the  “  police  powers  ” 
of  the  State,  but  as  a  .State  revenue  measure  ;  that 


the  tax  of  one  cent  per  pound  is  outrageous  ,and  that 
meat  slaughtered  within  120  miles  of  the  place  of 
delivery  could  be  sold  under  the  law  in  an  unsound 
condition.  Of  course,  the  Big  Four  fought  the  law, 
and  though  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  probable,  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City 
monopoly  will  meanwhile  have  the  right  to  sell  its 
goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Hughes.  A 
somewhat  similar  law  was  passed  by  Kansas,  but 
no  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  has  yet  been 
rendered.  Such  matters  of  inter  State  commerce 
are  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  with  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
lower  courts  often  differ  in  opinion  with  regard  to 
such  legal  conundrums  ;  hut  until  the  question  has 
been  finally  settled  for  the  whole  country  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  decision  of  each 
lower  court  is  binding  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 


Should  we  treat  drunken  men  as  criminals  or  as 
the  victims  of  a  disease  ?  That  question  comes  to 
mind  after  reading  the  forcible  “discussion”  on 
page  270.  Medical  men  generally  seem  to  agree 
that  drunkenness  is  a  disease.  As  between  the  sell¬ 
er  and  the  drinker  of  liquor,  popular  judgment 
will,  we  think,  place  the  moral  responsibility  for 
any  crime  that  may  result  from  the  drinking  upon 
the  former.  There  can  be  no  possible  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  best  of  our  farmers  are  be¬ 
coming  intensely  interested  in  this  question  of  liq¬ 
uor  selling.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  has  not  had  a  shadow  thrown  over  it  by 
this  disease  of  drunkenness.  And  the  liquor  traffic 
hurts  the  farmer’s  business.  Let  the  money  that  is 
spent  for  liquor,  in  this  city  alone,  he  paid  for  food 
for  the  thousands  who  go  hungry  and  for  clothing 
for  the  thousands  who  go  unclothed,  and' the  entire 
country  would  feel  the  effect  of  the  change.  The 
liquor  traffic  hurts  the  farmer  none  the  less  because 
it  fights  him  at  long  range.  If  he  could  come  to 
close  quarters  with  it,  he  might  strangle  it  ;  but  it 
reaches  out  from  the  town  where  it  is  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  protected  by  the  local  authorities.  Our 
friend  makes  a  powerful  and  touching  plea  because 
she  speaks  from  her  heart.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  feel  as  she  does  about  this 
matter.  They  cannot  tell  just  what  ought  to  be 
done.  They  have  faith  in  the  right  and  hope  and 
believe  that  a  way  must  be  found  to  touch  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience  so  that  this  hideous  traffic  can  be 
stopped. 


BREVITIES. 

Twknty  great  big  countries  all  raising  wheat, 

One  llttleoounrry  buying  stuff  to  eat. 

England  Is  the  little  country,  all  iho  rest  must  try 
To  chop  down  the  cost  of  wheat  that  she  wants  to  buy. 

Hundreds  of  our  farmers  raising  wheat  for  less 
Than  It  costs  to  pull  It  from  the  soil,  I  guess 

Better  let  the  rich  men  rob  their  soil  with  wheat, 

Look  about  and  try  to  raise  something  else  to  cat. 

Off  feed  take  heed!  Leave  food,  no  good! 

Go  to  the  sitting  hen,  thou  croaker,  and  learn  patience 
and  perseverance. 

Five  minutes  spent  in  story  telling  now  may  represent  a 
day’s  time  at  harvest. 

It  is  a  poor  farmer  who  assumes  that  because  beans  will 
grow  on  poor  soil,  they  are  not  worthy  of  the  best  soil  on 
the  farm. 

Boss  your  own  job  or  give  it  to  somebody  else  that  will 
boss  it.  A  job  that  is  not  bossed  by  somebody  will  injure 
itself  and  everything  else  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

A  FULL  supply  of  asparagus,  young  beets  for  greens, 
green  peas  ana  sweet  corn  ;  is  there  a  farmer  or  gardener 
that  can  afford  to  do  without  these  for  his  own  family’s 
use  T 

PLANT  a  small  area  to  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn 
for  the  silo.  It  suckers  so  freely  that  two  plants  to  a 
hill — the  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way — will  make  a  full 
stand. 

Are  you  going  to  try  the  Parker  "Earle  Strawberry  f 
Purchase  six  plants  ana,  if  the  variety  disappoints  you, 
send  in  the  bill  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  confidence  in  it 
you  see. 

A  light  covering  of  strawy  stuff  will  help  the  home 
asparagus  bed  justat  this  time.  A  broadcast  of  unleached 
ashes  and  bone  will  surely  do  no  harm.  We  assume  that 
you  want  large,  tender  Bhoots. 

Now  is  the  time  young  friend  to  begin  the  study  of 
botany.  Get  Gray’s  “How  Plants  Grow”  and  study  it 
half  an  hour  each  day.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  word  for  it  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  time  so  spent. 

ALL  the  reports  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Potato 
which  have  thus  far  come  to  our  notice,  are  highly  favor¬ 
able  except  those  from  the  South  and  Southern  Middle 
States.  There  the  reports  are  unfavorable.  This  variety 
will  be  largely  planted  the  present  season.  The  price  has 
remained  high  and  the  stock  is  about  sold  out. 

The  plant  label  shown  at  Fig.  77(page  266)  as  nearly 
solves  the  label  problem  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  or  used. 
Its  one  decided  advantage  over  the  usual  zinc  label  with  a 
hole  punched  in  for  the  wire  to  pass  through,  is  that,  being 
coiled  about  the  wire,  the  wear  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
is  so  gradual  that  It  will  last  for  many  years  ;  while  where 
the  wire  passes  through  a  hole  the  swaying  of  the  label 
causes  the  wire  to  cut  through  in  a  few  years. 

Through  Prof.  Lemmon  the  R.  N.-Y.  obtained  several 
tubers  of  each  of  the  wild  varieties  (or  species)  of  potatoes, 
which  he  and  his  wife  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
These  were  raised  for  three  successive  years  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  As  they  did  not  increase  in  size,  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  continue  their  cultivation.  We  fancy  from 
onr  own  experience  that  Dr.  Harris  (see  page  266)  is  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  assumption  that  the  potato  beetle  does  not 
relish  the  wild  potato  plant. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  told  of  an  experiment  made  with  plant¬ 
ing  corn  and  potatoes  together.  The  potatoes  word  first 
planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and,  later,  the  corn  was 
planted  between  the  rows  of  potatoes.  The  soil  was  light 
and  subject  to  drought.  It.  was  reasoned  that,  the  corn,  a 
tall-growing  crop, would  suffer  less  than  the  potatoes  from 
drought,  while  its  shade  might  protect  the  latter  if  the 
season  proved  very  dry.  Unfortunately  the  very  dry  sea¬ 
son  needed  to  test  this  experiment  did  not  arrive. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


From  T.  B.  Terry. 

“  CAK  farmers  deal  directly  with  manufacturers  and  thus 
save  agents’  commissions  ?  ”  Yes,  certainly  they  can,  and 
you  will  find  here  and  there  one  who  does.  The  writer  has 
for  years  advocated  this  way  of  doing  business,  at  our  in¬ 
stitutes.  He  has  shown  farmers  how  by  simply  writing 
a  short  letter  or  two  they  could  often  save  $5,  $10  or  $20, 
and  tried  to  make  them  see  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
let  others  make  out  of  them  money  that  was  so  easily 
made.  But  to  change  farmers  into  better  business  men  is 
slow  work.  They  do  not  like  to  write  letters.  They  often 
lack  funds  to  pay  cash  down,  and  so  the  “  majority  of  man¬ 
ufacture™  ”  are  right  when  they  say  “  they  cannot  get 
along  without  the  agents.”  They  cannot  as  business  is 
now  done,  nor  can  the  farmers.  The  majority  of  the  latter 
must  have  some  one  to  come  around  and  urge  them  to 
buy  a  new  and  improved  tool,  furnish  it  at  their  door  or 
station,  and  trust  them  for  the  pay  until  they  can  make  it, 
no  matter  if  they  do  pay  25  per  cent,  more  for  it.  Would 
it  were  otherwise  I  But  it  isn’t. 

In  regard  to  my  own  practice  :  I  first  heard  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  spreader  through  an  advertisement  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper,  and  went  to  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  to  see  it 
work  and  bought  one  of  the  first  that  came  into  Ohio. 
The  general  agent  of  the  Eureka  mower  came  to  my  place, 
many  years  ago,  and  almost  forced  me  to  try  one,  for 
which  I  now  thank  him.  1  was  then  too  set  in  my  way  of 
thinking  to  have  bought  one,  if  it  hadn’t  been  brought  to 
my  door  and  forced  on  me  for  actual  trial.  (I  am  going 
to  tell  the  exact  truth,  even  if  it  makes  me  out  rather 
foolish  in  my  younger  days).  I  bought  my  first  Thomas 
harrow  of  an  agent ;  but  at  wholesale  price.  I  fear  it 
would  have  been  some  years  before  I  got  one  had  not  the 
agent  come  right  here  to  my  door.  I  didn’t  believe  it 
would  do  what  was  claimed  for  it  until  with  my  own 
eyes  I  saw  it  work. 

In  late  years  I  have  bought  nearly  everything  directly 
from  the  manufacturers,  usually  first  hearing  of  tools 
through  the  papers.  My  binder,  horse-dump,  hay-rake, 
potato-planter,  potato-digger,  cultivators,  harrows,  etc., 
etc.,  were  all  obtained  directly  from  first  hands.  I  got  my 
Breed’s  weeder  last  year  directly  from  the  manufacturers; 
but  a  letter  from  an  Eastern  farmer  first  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  I  had  never  seen  it  advertised.  For  myself  all 
I  ask  of  manufacturers  is  to  advertise  in  the  leading  papers, 
telling  just  what  they  have.  I  think  now  I  have  brains 
and  sense  enough  to  judge  whether  it  will  be  of  enough 
use  to  me  to  warrant  me  in  buying  it.  In  ordering  it  I 
either  send  a  draft,  or  agree  to  pay  as  soon  as  it  is  tried 
and  found  satisfactory.  There  are  many  other  farmers 
who  are  ready  to  deal  in  the  same  way  ;  but  the  masses  I 
fear  are  not. 

About  farmers  combining  to  buy  of  manufacturers : 
Some  one  person  then  does  the  business,  and  he  becomes  a 
middleman,  and  more  than  once  in  our  Ohio  combinations 
the  cure  has  been  worse  than  the  disease.  Our  Granges  I 
notice  do  not  say  as  much  as  they  once  did  about  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  plan.  At  an  institute  this  winter,  however, 
friend  S.  H.  Ellis,  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  said  that  if 
farmers  combined  their  purchases  through  the  Grange, 
the  difference  in  the  prices  at  which  they  could  collectively 
get  their  supplies  from  first  hands  and  those  at  which  a 
single  person  could  get  his  from  the  same  source,  would  be 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  figures  to 
a  single  purchaser  and  the  retail  figures  at  our  country 
stores.  He  is  all  wrong.  I  bought  a  barrel  of  granulated 
sugar  last  week  in  Cleveland  for  6 %  cents  per  pound.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  him  buy  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  market  or  delivered  there,  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
less,  if  he  took  20  or  80  barrels.  The  retail  price  here  is 
about  eight  cents.  In  the  same  way  I  can  buy  almost 
everything  a  farmer  needs  just  about  as  low  as  any  small 
combination  of  farmers  can.  Competition  is  strong  every¬ 
where  and  cash  customers  do  not  have  to  go  begging. 
There  are  some  things,  of  course,  that  the  State  Grange, 
buying  in  very  large  quantities,  could  get  cheaper  than  I 
could  buying  in  a  small  way.  But  here  steps  in  the  fact 
again  that  some  one  must  do  that  business,  and  to  pay 
him  will  eat  up  about  all  the  saving  in  cost.  To  Illustrate: 
A  large  dealer  in  the  city  told  me  once  that  he  could  and 
would  sell  me  a  bolt  of  cotton  cloth  as  cheap  as  our  home 
merchant  could  buy  it,  because  he  bought  by  the  car-load. 
Now,  a  large  enough  combination  of  farmers  could  employ 
a  man  shrewd  enough  to  buy  as  cheap;  but  the  parties 
doing  the  business  in  either  case  would  want  to  make 
something,  and  I  may  tvs  well  support  one  combination  as 
the  other.  I  believe  I  will  do  my  own  buying,  individ¬ 
ually  ;  but  still  I  realize  that,  take  farmers  as  we  find 
them,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  some  one  man,  the 
best  fitted  for  the  business,  to  order  goods  for  a  club,  or 
Grange,  or  Alliance,  if  a  good  man  could  be  selected. 

I  carry  this  matter  still  farther  by  buying,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  our  groceries  and  other  supplies  for  the  year  at  whole¬ 
sale,  at  one  time.  The  saving  amounts  to  more  than  most 
people  would  have  any  idea  of,  and  we  oftentimes  get  bet¬ 
ter  goods.  Last  year  I  even  tried  buying  a  clock  of  the 
manufacturers  in  New  York  City,  the  last  place  where  one 
would  suppose  a  farmer  could  get  wholesale  rates.  But  a 
short  business  letter,  describing  what  I  wanted  and  asking 


for  the  cash-with-order  price,  got  us  for  $10.45  a  clock 
for  which  a  city  jeweler  asked  $15.  This  may  well  be 
called  a  “very  live  topic.”  It  is  “live”  to  me  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  at  least  50  solid  dollars  every  year,  and  much  more 
when  I  happen  to  need  some  expensive  implement.  Three 
letters  to  manufacturers  saved  me  $106.25  on  a  piano  a  year 
or  two  ago.  The  Rural  writes  me:  “We  will  use  your 
name  or  not  as  you  like.”  Bless  you  I  I  am  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  my  way  of  doing  business,  nor  of  the  cash 
results.  An  article  not  backed  by  the  writer’s  name  does 
not  carry  full  weight. 

From  F.  Grundy. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  to  deal  with  farmers  singly;  the 
cost  would  be  too  great.  But  with  organized  bodies,  as 
Alliances,  Granges,  etc.,  it  would  not  only  be  practicable 
but  also  of  great  advantage  both  to  manufacturer  and 
farmer.  I  know  dozens  of  farmers  who  are  working  at 
great  disadvantage  because  of  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of 
tools.  I  know  a  great  many  more  who  would  instantly  dis¬ 
card  old,  worn,  out-of-date  tools,  if  they  were  able  to  buy 
new  and  improved  ones.  They  are  able  to  buy  them  at  the 
price  manufacturers  get  for  them,  but  not  at  the  price  at 
which  they  are  Bold  by  the  retailers. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  owns  a  small  farm  which  he 
has  cultivated  for  years.  He  has  a  rattling  good  team,  and 
when  he  plows  follows  the  plow  afoot.  But  time  and  labor 
have  begun  to  tell  on  him,  and  last  year  he  decided  that 
thereafter  he  would  ride,  instead  of  walking,  if  he  could 
possibly  raise  the  funds  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  By  some 
means  he  learned  that  the  price  to  dealers  of  a  certain  sul¬ 
ky  plow  was  $27,  and  as  he  had  been  offered  just  that  sum 
for  a  milch  cow  he  concluded  to  let  her  go  and  get  the  plow. 
The  retail  price  of  this  implement  was  $45,  and  as  the  fac¬ 
tory  was  not  over  80  miles  distant  he  set  out  early  one 
morning  to  interview  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  returned 
late  at  night  without  any  plow.  He  said  that  he  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  manufacturer— that  he  was  poor, 
growing  old,  etc.,  etc. — but  it  was  no  good.  He  was  em¬ 
phatically  told  that  the  firm  couldn’t  do  business  in  that 
way.  If  they  sold  him  a  plow  at  wholesale  rates  it  would  , 
become  known  and  dealers  would  not  handle  their  goods. 
They  advised  him  to  apply  to  his  local  dealers,  who  sold 
their  plows,  and  see  what  they  would  do  for  him.  He  did 
so,  and  they  agreed  to  “  knock  off  ”  $1  for  spot  cash  !  The 
old  chap  will  toddle  another  year. 

It  is  true  that  as  things  now  exist  the  manufacturer  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  the  retail  dealer;  for  if 
the  latter  will  not  handle  his  goods  he  cannot  well  place 
them  on  the  market.  The  retail  dealer  is  the  real  enemy 
of  both  manufacturer  and  farmer.  He  has  pretended  to  be 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  both  until  he  has  matters  so 
arranged  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  get 
along  without  him :  meanwhile  he  holds  both  by  the  collar 
and  robs  them  at  his  pleasure. 

He  is  the  enemy  of  the  manufacturer  because  he  forces 
him  to  put  down  the  prices  of  his  goods  to  the  lowest  living 
notch.  He  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  goods  that  will 
bring  him  the  largest  profit.  For  quality  he  cares  nothing, 
profit  is  what  he  is  after.  This  compels  the  manufacturer 
to  use  the  cheapest  material  he  can  find,  and  necessarily 
to  make  an  inferior  article.  If  a  manufacturer  decides  to 
use  better  materials  and  raises  the  price  of  his  goods  ;  o 
dealers,  he  is  dropped  like  a  hot  poker,  and  the  goods 
other  firms  are  substituted. 

For  the  same  reason  the  middleman  is  the  enemy  of  the 
farmer.  He  keeps  in  stock  and  recommends  the  goods  he 
can  make  the  greatest  profits  on.  It  makes  no  difference 
to  him  if  they  are  puttied  and  painted  trash;  they  will  wear 
out  all  the  sooner  and  trade  will  be  kept  up.  I  have  seen  a 
dealer  recommend  and  sell  plows  that  I  know  were  made 
of  the  poorest  materials.  He  sold  them  cheaper  than  other 
makes  that  stood  beside  them,  and  made  a  larger  profit  on 
them. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  called  at  the  leading  hardware  and 
implement  store  in  our  town  and  ordered  a  Wilson  bone- 
mill — the  one  we  have  seen  advertised  in  agricultural  and 
other  periodicals  for  years.  The  head  of  the  firm,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  a  very  energetic  and  enterprising  tradesman, 
said  he  would  write  his  “  house”  in  St.  Louis  for  one  and 
I  could  have  it  within  a  week.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
informed  me  that  the  “  house”  didn’t  have  any,  but  had 
referred  him  to  a  firm  in  Chicago,  and  he  would  write  to 
it.  After  about  10  days  he  told  me  that  he  had  corres¬ 
ponded  with  several  “houses”  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
some  large  towns  nearer,  and  none  of  them  knew  anything 
about  such  a  mill,  and  he  guessed  it  wasn’t  on  the  market. 
He  could  get  me  a  bone-mill  of  another  make  from  several 
firms,  but  it  would  cost  a  little  more  money. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Fair  last  fall  I  examined  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  road  carts  of  different  patterns  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  and  make-up  of  one  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Studebaker  Company.  As  the  Studebaker 
goods  were  not  “  handled  ”  in  our  town,  I  wrote  the  firm 
for  prices,  and  in  due  time  received  a  circular  setting  forth 
the  many  excellencies  of  the  cart,  and  stating  that  the  re¬ 
tail  price,  crated  for  shipment,  was  $25.  I  went  to  our 
dealer  and  asked  him  to  get  me  one.  He  said  he  would 
first  write  for  prices  if  I  would  give  him  time.  I  happened 
in  soon  after  he  had  received  the  letter,  and  as  it  lay  wide 
open  on  the  desk  I  glanced  at  it  and  saw  what  made  my 
eyes  pop. 

"  Price  of  our  road  carts  in  lots  of  six,  crated  for  ship¬ 
ment,  $12.50  ”  The  freight  charges  on  one  to  this  village 
were  $1.50 ;  dealer’s  profit,  $11.00.  I  might  go  on  and  add 
and  multiply  through  whole  columns,  but  every  live, 
sensible  farmer  knows  how  it  is.  The  implement  dealer 
looks  pretty  well  and  wears  a  pleasaut  smile,  as  he  can 
well  afford  to.  Farmers  pay  him  well  for  the  privilege  of 
dealing  with  him,  and  naturally  he  feels  well.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  thanks  him  for  any  orders  he  may  send  in,  and 
respectfully  awaits  his  further  commands. 
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It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  farmers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  unite  their  forces  and  get  rid  of  this  cormorant 
in  short  order.  But  will  they  do  it?  Not  at  present. 
One  makes  and  the  other  uses,  and  they  may  just  as  well 
deal  directly  with  each  other  as  the  baker  and  miller,  but 
they  will  not  do  so  for  two  reasons  :  The  manufacturer  is 
conservative;  he  may  not  like  the  present  methods;  but 
they  are  established,  and  he  Is  opposed  to  Innovations. 
The  average  farmer  doesn’t  know  how  to  do  business  in  a 
business-like  manner.  If  any  person  thinks  otherwise,  let 
him  gather  the  farmers  of  a  township  together  and  try  to 
form  an  organization  for  purchasing  goods  and  selling 
products.  When  all  are  engaged  in  growing  one  crop,  and 
using  the  same  sort  of  machinery,  it  can  be  easily  done  ; 
but  where  the  farming  is  diversified  it  is  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  unite  them  as  to  make  water  run  up  hill. 

When  farmers  learn  that  pig-headed  obstinacy  is  not  in¬ 
dependence  ;  when  they  educate  themselves  to  use  their 
brains  as  well  as  their  hands,  and  to  do  business  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner,  these  things  will  be  remedied.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  manufacturer  is  ready  to  meet  them  half  way 
whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can  do  business  with  them. 
Their  interests  and  his  are  identical,  and  they  will  deal 
directly  with  each  other  as  soon  as  the  farmers  are  educat¬ 
ed  up  to  that  point. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Origin  of  Breed’s  Weeder. 

Many  of  our  readers  who  have  used  the  above  named 
tool,  wonder  why  it  was  not  thought  of  years  ago,  it  is 
such  a  simple  affair.  Probably  such  people  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  tbe  following  note  from  the  inventor  of  the 
weeder.  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  add  here  that  it  has  used  the 
Weeder  this  spring  for  harrowing  in  oats  and  barley  with 
good  success : 

“  Can  you  imagine  an  old  man  of  60  or  more,  trying  to 
battle  with  the  weeds  of  a  100-acre  New  Hampshire  farm, 
with  only  a  little  boy  of  12  to  help  bim  ?  Can  you  see  him 
in  the  spring  of  ’82,  standing  stock-still,  with  head  bent, 
and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  a  “  deep  brown  study  ?  ” 
Can  you  imagine  him,  with  his  cane,  poking  through 
the  potato-hills,  and  through  the  corn-hills,  first  carelessly 
and  then  carefully  and  earnestly  as  If  digging  for  some 
precious  object  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  ?  Can 
you  see  the  marks  as  if  a  hen  had  been  there  with  her 
chickens,  while  the  weeds  are  all  cleared  out  and  the  ten 
der  corn  blades,  and  the  more  tender  potato  tops  stand 
erect  and  uninjured  ?  Can  you  follow  the  old  man  to  his 
garden  where  he  poked  rather  carelessly  among  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  just  up,  and  along  by  the  early  peas  and  among 
the  broad-leaved  early  beans?  If  you  could  have  then 
seen  the  smile  of  triumph  in  that  old  man’s  face  you  would 
have  concluded  that  "  something  was  up.” 

That  old  man,  when  a  boy,  never  could  see  any  manurial 
value  in  a  hoe.  A  piece  of  steel  with  a  long  handle 
fastened  to  it  could  impart  nothing  to  the  soil  to  make 
crops  grow.  His  back  used  to  ache  as  small  boys’  backs 
do  when  they  stoop  all  day  to  finger  weeds  out  of  potato 
and  corn-hills.  If  fingers  can  poke  out  these  little  weeds, 
why  not  do  it  in  some  other  way,  on  a  large  scale  and  by 
horse-power  ?  Five  acres  were  to  be  worked  by  the  hoe  that 
spring  when  the  old  farmer  got  into  that  “  study.”  His 
back  was  too  old  to  be  bent  the  time  required  to  do  the  work. 
The  little  weeds  were  up  “  as  thick  as  spatters  ”  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  five  acres.  The  fingers  must  do  that 
work,  if  a  substitute  could  not  be  found.  The  human 
fingers  are  hung  fast  at  one  end,  and  are  pliable  and  flex¬ 
ible  because  they  are  loose  at  the  other.  When  “  poking” 
the  weeds  from  the  hills,  he  found  that  they  move  easily  in 
any  direction.  “  Suspend  long  fingers  to  the  underside 
of  sticks  of  timber,  and  let  them  slant  10  to  20  degrees ; 
attach  shafts  and  handles  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  ”  so  con¬ 
cluded  the  old  farmer.  The  next  morning,  bright  and 
early,  you  might  have  seen  him  at  a  pasture  fence,  cutting, 
from  the  dead  fence  hemlocks,  dry  limbs,  three  feet 
long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  In  a  short  time 
these  were  sticking  from  the  underside  of  a  4x4  joist  six 
feet  long.  Handles  and  shafts  were  bolted  on,  and  before 
the  dinner-bell  rang  the  old  farm-horse  “  Kit,”  was  in  the 
shafts,  standing  ready  to  enter  the  potato  field,  the  surface 
of  which  was  all  green  with  tiny  barn  grass.  The  boy  had 
been  sent  to  do  other  work,  so  that  all  the  weeding  here 
could  be  done  “on  the  sly.” 

“  Go  1  ”  and  the  old  white  mare  did  go,  the  clatter  and  the 
clapping  of  sticks  behind  her  bringing  out  as  much  force 
as  would  a  peck  of  oats.  Twice  out  and  back  in  the  same 
rows  where  the  potatoes  were  four  inches  high  !  A  halt 
was  then  ordered  and  the  work  examined.  Not  a  hill  was 
turned  up,  but  millions  of  little  weeds  were  withering  in 
the  sun.  The  hills,  being  a  little  higher  than  the  surface, 
were  completely  weeded,  and  wherever  the  points  of  the 
sticks  came  fairly  to  the  ground,  the  weeds  were  com¬ 
pletely  rooted  up.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  the  old  man 
had  been  away  in  some  distant  field,  he  would  have  shout¬ 
ed,  like  the  scientist  of  old  on  discovering  the  met  hod  of  de¬ 
termining  the  specific  gravity  of  gold:  “Eureka!  Eu¬ 
reka  I !  ”  But  being  a  modest  man,  and  not  prone  to  noise, 
he  enjoyed  his  triumph  alone,  and  kept  right  on  killing 
weeds  with  his  hemlock  limbs,  and  his  five  acres  were 
“  hoed  ”  with  this  impromptu."  scratcher,”  and  five  acres  of 
grass  seed  and  winter  rye  were  “harrowed  ”  in  with  it  in 
the  fall.  It  was  also  used  on  the  rye  in  the  spring,  to  put 
in  clover  seed,  and  to  “  new  up”  the  surface. 

This  is  how  Breed’s  Universal  Weeder  “came  to  be.” 
The  hemlock  sticks  are  supplanted  by  spring-steel  wire, 
and  I  trust  that  many  a  farmer  who  uses  the  weeder  will 
be  thankful  that  there  was  once  a  hemlock  fence  that  con¬ 
tributed  something  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  [pockets  of 
the  hard-working  .farmer. 
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Several  Western  dealers  have  been  making  hay-rakes 
of  heavier  material  than  that  usually  employed.  They  are 
used  for  raking  corn-stalks  for  burning,  and  can  be  used 
later  in  the  season  for  raking  hay.  A  number  of  tools  have 
been  designed  for  cutting  or  crushing  down  these  stalks, 
but  have  never  become  very  popular. 

There  is  one  commodity  that  Protection  or  Free  Trade 
cannot  hurt — that  is  the  completed  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  material  which  goes  into  the  implement 
that  is  affected  by  the  tariff. 


MORE  MANUFACTURERS  TALK. 

From  a  Leading  Plow  Company. 

We  give  a  dealer  a  certain  territory  in  which  he  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  sell  our  goods.  After  a  dealer  had 
advertised  and  worked  up  a  trade  on  a  certain  implement, 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  sell  directly  to  such  people 
as  he  may  have  interested.  We  do  not  sell  directly  to 
farmers  and  never  will,  unless  there  should  be  a  revolution 
in  the  way  ol  doing  business.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  when  a  dealer  or  a  business  man  endeavors  to 
crowd  our  goods  into  prominence,  we  think  it  is  right  that 
he  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  arising  from  their 
popularity  and  sale.  No  dealer  will  put  his  money  into  a 
line  of  goods  and  take  the  chance  of  selling  them  without 
a  profit,  and  the  discount  which  we  allow  to  the  dealer 
gives  him,  between  the  cost  price  and  the  retail  price,  a 
margin  which  is  not  any  too  much.  If  we  were  to  make  a 
business  of  selling  to  the  farmer  at  even  half  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  price,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  find  a  dealer  in  any  section  of  the  country  who 
would  buy  of  us  at  wholesale  prices,  simply  because  the 
retail  price  would  be  considerably  less  than  it  now  is. 

A  dealer  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  profit  before  he 
will  invest  his  money  in  an  article,  and  experience  has 
taught  about  what  that  profit  must  be.  We  would  be  glad 
to  increase  our  trade,  and  come  closer  to  the  farmers,  but 
it  is  simply  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  deal  with  them 
directly.  It  would  be  a  good  ohing  for  the  farmer  if  he 
could  secure  a  machine  for  less  money  than  he  now  has  to 
pay  in  buying  it  of  the  middleman,  but  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  a  successful  enterprise  in  which  the  consumer  is 
the  direct  purchaser.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
agricultural  implement  business,  in  which  advertising, 
pushing  and  working  are  necessary  to  effect  sales.  If  we 
had  the  monopoly  of  our  business  and  every  farmer  had  to 
buy  of  us,  we  would  be  inclined  to  tell  the  farmer  that  his 
money  was  as  good  as  any  one  else’s,  and  we  could  sell 
right  and  left  without  having  to  look  out  for  territorial 
rights.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  our  standpoint,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  consummation,  while 
devoutly  to  be  desired,  is  out  of  the  question. 

From  a  Carriage  Company. 

For  nearly  16  years  we  have  sold  our  goods  directly  to 
the  consumers.  Our  prices  are  about  the  same  as  the 
wholesale  prices  of  others  who  make  the  same  grade  of 
work  and  sell  to  agents.  We  like  this  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  our  customers  are  growing  more  numerous  each 
year.  We  advertise  quite  largely  in  newspapers  and  mail 
our  catalogues,  free,  on  application.  We  have  never  done 
business  through  agents,  and  cannot  say  how  it  would 
compare  with  our  system,  when  the  interests  of  all  parties 
are  considered.  Our  method  cuts  off  the  middleman  en¬ 
tirely  and  passes  nearly  all  of  his  profits  and  expenses  to 
the  credit  of  the  consumer.  It  gives  us  cash  for  our  goods, 
and  avoids  losses  in  bad  debts.  So  far  as  ourselves  and  our 
customers  are  concerned,  no  doubt  this  method  is  best ; 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  so  for  the  middleman.  If  gen¬ 
erally  practiced  it  must  eventually  drive  him  from  the 
field  entirely. 

From  a  Harrow  Manufacturer. 

If  farmers  were,  as.  a  rule,  an  intelligent  class  of  people, 
who  thoroughly  read  the  papers,  and  appreciated  and  under¬ 
stood  the  different  machines  from  “ads,”  catalogues,  cir¬ 
culars,  etc.,  we  think  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  trade 
could  be  done  directly  with  them ;  but,  as  it  is  now,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  them  read  the  agricultural  papers, 
where  the  “  ads  ”  would  be  likely  to  occur,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  their  understanding  the  benefits  of  the  machines 
by  reading  circulars,  and  their  failure  to  pay  cash  seem 
almost  necessarily  to  require  the  presence  of  a  lively  agent 
who  will  thoroughly  explain  the  implement  that  he  is 
selling,  so  that  they  will  understand  it,  and  who  can  by 
proper  examination  of  their  circumstances,  select  respon¬ 
sible  men  whom  he  can  trust,  so  that  dealers  have  found  it 
strictly  necessary  for  their  business  to  employ  agents. 
The  middlemen  might  be  and  ought  to  be  eliminated,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  farmers  of  course  have  to  pay  the 
middleman’s  expenses.  We  would  gladly  deal  with  con¬ 
sumers  and  divide  with  them  the  commission  that  the 
middlemen  get,  if  we  could.  We  would  put  half  the  ex¬ 
penses  into  advertising  and  give  the  farmer  the  other  half 
if  we  could  get  as  good  results  from  dealing  directly  with 
the  farmers  as  we  get  from  the  assistance  of  dealers,  but 
whenever  we  have  tried  to  do  so— and  this,  we  think,  is  the 
experience  of  all  implement  makers— the  experiment  has 
proved  a  disastrous  failure.  It  would  be  simply  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  largely  to  farmers  without  the  aid  of  dealers, 
and,  further,  if  in  a  town  where  we  have  an  agent  we 
should  sell  our  goods  to  two  or  three  farmers  at  a  reduced 
price,  it  would  spoil  the  agent’s  trade.  The  information 
would  be  spread  among  the  farmers  and  the  agent’s  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  ruined— he  would  not  buy  of  us,  if  we  sold 
to  his  trade,  and  we  could  not  blame  him. 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 

XII. 

MART  WAGER-FISHER. 

Highlands  as  a  health  resort;  cost  of  living;  flora; 
native  knowledge  of  flowers ;  good  climate  for  roses. 

A  charming  feature  of  the  flora  of  the  region  is  the 
length  of  time  the  flowers  remain  in  bloom.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  frequent  showers.  The  annual  average  rainfall  is 
about  60  inches.  The  rainfall  for  August,  1889,  was  5% 
inches.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  water  so  quickly  perco¬ 
lates  through  the  surface  that  I  never  found  the  ground 
uncomfortably  wet  for  a  walk  immediately  after  a  rain. 
As  the  interest  in  Highlands  must  for  a  long  time  lie  in 
the  peculiarly  healing  quality  of  its  atmosphere  as  a 
health  resort,  and  in  the  richness  of  the  mountain  flora,  a 
specific  word  or  two  in  regard  to  these,  may  not  be  amiss. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  went,  covering  a  period  of 
three  and  a  half  months — from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
last  of  September— I  can  give  no  word  of  commendation 
too  high  for  the  atmosphere.  To  me  it  was  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  I  found  light-weight  woolen  clothing  the  most  com¬ 
fortable.  It  was  always  cool  enough  at  night  to  sleep 
under  two  blankets.  I  regard  the  climate  as  excellent  for 
persons  with  weak  lungs,  as  well  as  for  those  suffering 
from  malaria,  nervous  prostration,  “  general  debility  ” 
and  dyspepsia.  I  should  not  consider  it  good  for  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  neuralgia,  particularly  if  the  latter  is  emphasized  by 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  In  Colorodo  Springs  the  alti¬ 
tude — 6,000  feet— combined  with  the  extreme  dryness  of 
the  air,  is  apt  to  so  accelerate  the  action  of  the  heart  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  some  persons  to  live  there.  At 
Highlands,  with  an  altitude  of  about  4,000  feet,  and  a 
moist  atmosphere,  no  such  result  is  produced.  The  air  is 
light,  moist,  soft  and  indescribably  balmy.  The  Colorado 
air  is  more  exhilarating,  that  of  the  Highlands  more  rest¬ 
ful  and  soothing.  As  to  living  expenses,  in  Highlands  one 
can  get  a  comfortable  room  and  comfortable  board  for  a 
dollar  a  day  in  hotels  kept  chiefly  on  the  Northern  plan. 

A  room  with  a  sunny  exposure  should  be  chosen,  and  one 
with  warming  facilities  is  best  for  invalids. 

A  saddle  horse  can  be  had  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  for 
from  50  to  75  cents.  A  few  cottages  can  be  hired.  Food 
furnished  in  the  region  is  not  dear,  the  best  cut  of  beef  or 
mutton  costing  not  over  eight  or  nine  cents  per  pound. 
Butter,  milk,  eggs,  chickens  and  the  native  fruits  are  very 
reasonable.  Groceries  are  increased  in  price  because  of 
the  freight— all  packages  carried  up  the  mountain  being 
charged  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  for  every  100  pounds,  furni¬ 
ture  $1  per  100  pounds.  But  such  good  and  pretty  furni¬ 
ture  is  now  made  in  the  town  that  the  need  of  importation 
has  been  greatly  diminished.  A  flouring  mill  makes  good, 
but  not  fine  flour.  There  is  a  tannery,  but  the  region  is 
limited  in  commercial  or  money-making  resources.  It  is 
difficult  to  procure  good  house  servants,  and  the  two  or 
three  leading  boarding-houses  had  imported  cooks.  But 
if  persons  are  disposed  to  be  self-helpfnl,  temporary  house¬ 
keeping  can  be  made  very  economical. 

The  winter  climate  is  said  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  mild. 
Now  and  then  the  mercury  falls  to,  snd  even  below  zero, 
but  the  cold  is  brief,  and  a  half-inch  of  frost  in  the  ground 
is  about  the  usual  extent  of  the  winter  freeze.  None  of 
the  houses  are  plastered  inside,  because  of  the  absence  of 
lime  and  of  the  expense  of  getting  it.  Building  paper  is 
plastered  over  lathing,  or  rooms  are  ceiled  with  wood. 
Lumber  costs  $15  a  thousand,  and  mechanics’  wages  are 
much  lower  than  in  the  North.  Insurance  costs  thrice  as 
much  as  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  legal  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  in  North  Carolina  is  eight  per  cent.  Northern 
school  books  have  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
There  are  some  really  valuable  farms — not  many — in  the 
mountain  region,  and  there  are  coves  in  which  cattle  be¬ 
come  poisoned  by  the  unwholesome  pasture,  and  the  milk, 
butter  and  all  the  products  of  the  horned  cattle,  if  eaten, 
produce  “milk  sickness,”  which  is  often  fatal,  and  always, 

I  believe,  ineradicable  when  introduced  into  the  system. 
Lambs  that  are  poisoned  by  laurel,  I  have  been  told,  are 
quite  effectually  dosed  with  warm  coffee ! 

North  Carolina  since  the  time  of  Michaux,  the  French 
botanist  who  explored  these  mountains  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  been  famous  for  the  varied  extent  of  its  flora.  One 
pretty  little  plant  that  Michaux  found  and  described,  was 
searched  for  a  long  time  by  American  botanists,  and  only 
re-discovered  in  1877,  and  christened  Shortia  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Short,  a  Kentucky  botanist  of  50  years  ago.  I  brought 
a  plant  of  it  home  with  me  to  see  if  it  could  be  naturalized 
in  the  neighborhood^  Philadelphia.  Another  plant  some¬ 
what  resembling  it— Galax  aphylla— has  thick,  glossy 
leaves,  which  furnish  quite  a  food  supply  to  cattle  in  win¬ 
ter.  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  the  home  of  Venus’s  Fly 
Trap,  and  is  the  only  place  where  it  has  been  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  the  world.  Its  relative,  Drosera  rotundlfolia 
— Sun-dew— grows  abundantly  about  Highlands,  and  is 
the  little  insect-eating  plant  that  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  material  in  Darwin’s  book  on  insectivorous 
plants.  Among  plants  native  to  these  mountains,  and 
which  are  cultivated  elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Sweet-scented  Shrub  (Calycanthus) 
Monkshood,bearingalarge,  curious,  beautiful,  blue  flower; 
Passion -vine.  Grape  Myrtle,  Lilium  Grayii,  Chionan- 
thus,  Rhododendrons  Catawbiense,  maximum  and  the 
beautiful  Vaseyi,  Allegbany-vine,  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile  (white)  and  very  many  others  detailed  in  Chapman’s 
Botany  of  the  Southern  States.  Of  the  wild  flowers  which 
grow  in  great  abundance  and  which  especially  attract  at¬ 
tention  may  be  mentioned  the  Dasy3toma  and  Starry 
Campion  ;  while  whole  mountain  sides  are  pink  with  the 
arbutus,  phlox,  (purple)  and  there  are  many  golden  rods, 


asters  and  small  sunflowers,  euphorbias,  mints,  Yellow- 
fringed  orchis,  eupatorium,  gerardias,  Lilium  superbum, 
which  I  have  seen  seven  feet  tall  and  one  stalk  bore  36 
lilies  by  actual  count ;  Indian-pipe,  the  Great  Lobelia, 
Painted  Cup,  stenantium,  coreopsis,  blazing  star,  par- 
nassia,  to  say  nothing  of  trees  and  shrubs,  especially  of 
the  heath  family.  I  went  for  a  little  walk  one  day  early 
in  September  and  carelessly  plucked  the  flowers  by  the 
wayside,  which  upon  counting  numbered  28  varieties. 
Meeting  a  mountain  woman,  I  asked  her  their  names,  but 
of  them  all  she  knew  but  the  name  of  one — calling  the 
others  “  fall  bloom.”  The  Starry  Campion  she  had  always 
thought  “  powerful  purtv,”  but  she  had  never  known  its 
name.  I  pointed  at  some  smart-weed  growing  in  a  fence 
corner,  and  that  she  knew,  adding  that  tea  made  from  it 
was  good  for  colic  !  One  of  the  best  physicians  I  met  in 
the  mountains  said  that  smart- weed  formed  the  chief  in¬ 
gredient  in  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure.”  I  saw  some  very  large 
Mar6chal  Niel  Roses  that  were  grown  in  the  open  air  at 
Highlands,  the  stalks  being  laid  on  the  ground  in  winter 
and  slightly  protected.  The  climate  is  favorable  for  roses, 
and  they  are  as  yet  unmolested  by  slugs  or  bugs.  Rabbits 
and  mice  are  pests,  and  bulbs  left  in  the  ground  are  in 
danger  of  being  devoured.  The  hotel  tables  were  always 
very  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers, 


CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

“  W hat  though  men  evil  call  your  good  ! 

So  Christ  himself,  misunderstood, 

Was  nailed  unto  a  cross  of  wood ; 

And  now  shall  you,  for  lesser  pain 
Your  inmost  soul  forever  stain 
By  rendering  evil  back  again? 

Live  It  down ! 

Oh,  if  you  look  to  be  forgiven, 

Love  your  own  foes,  the  bitterest  even, 

And  love  to  you  shall  glide  from  heaven  ; 

And  when  shall  come  the  poisoned  lie 
Swift  from  the  bow  of  calumny, 

If  you  would  turn  It  harmless  by, 

And  make  the  venomed  falsehood  lie, 

Live  It  down  !  ” 

* 

•  * 

AN  old-fashioned  dentrifice,  which  is  cheap,  effective 
and  harmless,  is  made  as  follows  :  Dissolve  two 
ounces  of  borax  in  three  pints  of  water ;  add  to  it  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and  one  table-spoonful  of 
spirits  of  camphor.  Add  a  little  of  this  mixture  to  the 
water  used  in  brushing  the  teeth  ;  it  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  the  gums  as  well  as  for  the  teeth. 

•* 

♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Kitchener,  now  rather  out  of  date  as  a  household 
monitor,  particularly  recommends  to  a  wife  never  to  let  her 
husband  find  a  shirt  button  missing.  He  says  that  a  miss¬ 
ing  button  has  often  produced  the  first  hurricane  in 
married  life,  and  as  men’s  collars  never  fit  exactly,  take  it 
quietly  if  the  husband  does  fret  about  it ;  men  have  a  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  fret  about  shirt  collars. 

The  same  wise  man  says  that  the  wife  who  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  rule  of  allowiug  her  husband  to  have  thelast  word 
will  achieve  for  herself  and  her  sex  a  great  moral  victory. 
Is  he  right  T — it  were  a  great  error  to  oppose  him.  Is  he 
wrong?— he  will  soon  discover  it,  and  applaud  the  self- 
command  which  bore  unvexed  his  pertinacity. 

* 

*  * 

A  short  needle  will  be  found  easiest  and  best  in  plain 
sewing. 

To  make  a  flannel  petticoat  wear  a  long  time,  turn  it 
back  to  front  when  it  begins  to  wear  thin.  It  always 
shows  its  first  signs  of  wear  about  the  knees. 

A  piece  of  oil-cloth  about  two  feet  square  is  a  useful 
thing  to  keep  at  hand  in  the  dining-room ;  kept  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  closet,  it  may  be  used  to  stand  jars  upon,  or  any 
damp  article  likely  to  soil  the  table-cloth. 

W hen  you  dry  salt  for  the  table,  do  not  place  it  in  the 
sprinklers  until  it  is  quite  cold,  or  it  will  harden  into  a 
lump. 

♦  *  * 

Late  at  breakfast— hurried  for  dinner — cross  at  tea. 

* 

♦  ♦ 

Whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  away,  always  be 
sure  to  keep  your  temper. 

* 

*  * 

A  simple  remedy  for  burns,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  always  at  hand,  is  common  flour.  Sprinkle  it  thickly 
over  the  burn;  it  forms  a  paste,  which,  by  excluding  the 
air,  greatly  relieves  the  pain.  It  keeps  moist  and  flexible, 
and  can  always  be  washed  off  if  necessary,  without  addi¬ 
tional  pain. 

A  simple  corn  plaster,  which  usually  gives  much  relief, 
is  obtained  by  boiling  a  potato  in  its  skin,  then  taking  a 
piece  of  this  skin,  and  laying  it  over  the  corn,  the  inner 
side  against  it.  It  should  be  kept  on  for  12  hours.  This 
usually  eases  the  pain  even  of  an  obstinate  corn. 


PisccUmww  gMumising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 
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AN  URGENT  APPEAL. 

DO  any  of  the  good  cooks  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  know  how  to  cook  a  steak ; 
and  do  they  know  it  so  well  that  they  can 
tell  their  method  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
a  moderate  intellect  ?  Oh,  yes  I  I  know 
the  papers  are  full  of  instructions.  The 
latest  one  to  give  directions  is  a  butcher. 
Listen  to  what  he  says  :  First,  it  always 
makes  him  sick  to  see  a  woman  cook  beef¬ 
steak  I  She  always  puts  in  a  piece  of 
grease  as  large  as  her  fist,  and  cooks  it  (the 
meat  I  suppose)  without  covering  till  it 
looks  like  an  old  rubber  shoe  sole.  He 
puts  the  clean,  empty  pan  (I’ll  warrant  his 
wife  washed  it)  over  a  clear,  hot  fire, 
covers  it,  pounds  the  steak,  lays  it  in  and 
covers  it  quickly  ;  turns  it  as  soon  as  it  will 
let  go  of  the  pan,  then  turns  it  every  two 
minutes  thereafter,  takes  it  up  on  a  hot, 
buttered  dish,  adds  pepper,  salt  and  sugar, 
and  then  covers  it  while  he  makes  the 
.gravy  with  flour,  butter  and  water.  O, 
wise  butcher !  I’ve  seen  that  very  plan 
given  in  a  dozen  different  women’s  papers, 
all  but  the  sugar.  But  he  thinks  so  much 
of  his  scheme  that  he  wants  us  all  to  try  it 
and  find  out  that  we  know  nothing  about 
cooking  a  good  steak  ! 

Ah  !  a  “  good  steak,”  he  says :  any  one 
can  cook  a  qood  steak,  but  I  can  tell  you 
just  how  his  plan  works.  The  minute  that 
steak  begins  to  cook,  the  juice  begins  to 
run,  and  if  you  cover  it,  it  runs  worse  than 
if  you  do  not.  As  soon  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  stove  and  covered,  it  begins  to  get  soft 
and  flabby  ;  and  steak-gravy  made  with 
flour  and  water  is  an  insult  to  the  steak, 
for  the  only  thing  that  is  fit  for  steak  gravy 
is  clear  butter  and  steak  juice. 

I  will  admit  just  this  :  I  don’t  know  how 
to  cook  a  medium  or  a  poor  steak  so  as  to 
make  it  good,  and  if  there’s  a  woman  in  the 
United  States  (or  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  family) 
who  does  know  how  aside  from  broiling  it, 
I  want  to  hear  from  her,  and  I  want  her  to 
pulverize  that  butcher  and  his  notions  I 
I’ve  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
the  last  10  years  trying  to  find  out  the 
secret,  but  so  far  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
it  has  been  about  wasted.  I’ve  fried  the 
meat  in  butter,  and  in  dripping;  I’ve 
heated  the  pan  hissing-hot  and  clapped  the 
steak  in  and  turned  it  every  few  seconds 
without  covering ;  I’ve  clapped  it  in  and 
covered  it  till  nearly  cooked  through,  then 
uncovered  and  turned  it  to  finish ;  I’ve 
sort-o’  stewed  it  in  a  little  water ;  I’ve  just 
oiled  the  pan  slightly  and  seared  the  meat 
on  both  sides  to  keep  the  juice  from  flowing 
(but  it  flowed  just  the  same).  I’ve  salted  it 
when  half  done,  and  when  just  done ;  and 
after  taking  from  the  fire,  I’ve  peppered 
it,  and  I’ve  left  it  without  pepper.  Let  no 
one  say  :  “  She  must  be  a  poor  cook I 
deny  it,  my  mother  was  one 'of  the  best 
cooks  in  a  neighborhood  of  good  cooks,  and 
every  one  of  her  girls  inherited  the  gift  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  And  as  a  crowning 
comment  on  that  butcher’s  remarks,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  very  best  way  I  have  ever 
found  as  yet  is  to  “  put  in  a  piece  of  grease 
as  large  as  one’s  fist,”  and  cook  the  steak  in 
that  as  soon  as  it  gets  smoking  hot.  But  I 
do  hope  some  one  else  has  a  better  way. 

This  is  only  one  question  of  many. 
Young  housekeepers  always  want  to  learn 
new  ways  of  saving  time  or  money,  and  es¬ 
pecially  nice  new  ways  of  cooking,  and  I  do 
hope  the  hundreds  of  splendid  cooks  in  our 
farm-house  kitchens  will  give  us  more  of 
their  good  ideas.  The  finest  cookery  I  have 
ever  partaken  of  was  at  farmers’  “  feasts  ” 
and  picnics,  and  I  think  the  ladies  have  a 
duty  to  perform  toward  some  of  us  who  do 
not  know  so  well  just  how  to  do  things. 

LINA  HADLEY. 


THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
BUTCHER. 

i  WONDER  if  It  is  true  that  of  all  crea. 

tures  from  butcher  to  baker  and  candle¬ 
stick  maker , the  butcher  is  most  conscience¬ 
less  as  to  equitable  dealing?  I  am  one  of  those 
cranky  houskeepers  who  theorize  that  to 
the  carelessness  of  buyers,  is  due  in  very 
great  measure  the  dishonesty  that  is  doled 
out  in  small  doses  by  the  medium-minded 
tradesmen,  whose  sense  of  fair  dealing  grows 
daily  more  obtuse  by  the  suspicion,  or  fact, 
that  their  patrons  rarely  go  to  the  trouble 
of  putting  purchases  to  the  test  of  the 
kitchen  scales. 

For  the  past  six  months  I  have  ordered 
the  family  beef  from  a  butcher  who  deals 
exclusively  in  stock  grown  on  the  juicy 
meadows  of  Lancaster  County  and  which 
sells  in  the  Philadelphia  market  at  from 
25  to  35  cents  per  pound.  With  two  excep¬ 
tions  only— when  the.  weighing  was  watched 


THE  RURAL  iN EW-YORKER. 


— the  weight  of  meat  sent  home,  including 
trimmings,  during  the  time  mentioned, 
never  tallied  with  my  own  scales,  which  I 
knew  to  be  correct.  The  figures  on  the 
butcher’s  monthly  bill  varied  from  five  to 
10  pounds  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight 
and  the  orders  were  not  large  for  a  family 
of  three,  but  taking  the  lowest  deficit  of 
five  pounds  at  25  cents  per  pound,  it  obliges 
me  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  annum  for 
what  I  do  not  get. 

Of  course,  I  protested  and  informed  him 
that  I  weighed  every  scrap  of  meat  that 
came  into  the  house,  but  I  only  succeeded 
in  modifying  the  evil — he  satisfied  himself 
with  overcharging  me  five  pounds  per 
month  instead  of  10.  I  then  argued  that 
the  right  thing  to  do  was  to  try  another 
butcher,  but  a  friend  who  seemed  to  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  ways  that  are  dark 
and  tricks  that  are  vain,  assured  me  that 
it  would  only  be  repeating  the  scheme  of 
that  immortal  fish  that  Jumped  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire — that  the  butcher 
didn’t  live  who  weighed  meat  with  a 
“  Christian  conscience,”  etc. 

Now  the  point  to  this  domestic  jeremiad 
is  :  Am  I  an  exceptional  victim,  or  is  short 
weight  in  meat  cuts  the  universal  experi¬ 
ence?  If  so,  can  cause  be  shown  why 
butchers  should  be  privileged  robbers  be¬ 
yond  other  men,  or  why  meat  should  not 
be  as  exact  in  weight  as  butter,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  which  would  be  no  terrifying  exacti¬ 
tude,  Mercy  knows  I  It  is  only  in  the 
aggregate  that  figures  carry  force,  and  al¬ 
though  $15  a  year  filched  from  one  prudent 
pocket  is  not  much,  yet  a  thousand  pockets 
suffering  similar  violence  would  add  $15,000 
annually  to  the  unearned  increment  of  the 
butcher.  And  only  to  think  what  could  be 
accomplished  with  $15,000 !  Impecunious 
but  aspiring  youths  could  be  lifted  from 
their  environment  and  elevated  to  noble 
hights  from  which  they  would  regard 
manual  labor  with  superb  contempt;  or 
the  American  Missionary  Society  could 
send  out  500  more  pairs  of  civilized  trousers 
to  Bombay ;  or  a  cargo  of  reformers  could 
be  shipped  to  the  Coast  of  Alaska  to  pray 
the  Indians  to  desist  from  their  present 
wholesome  practice  of  cremating  their 
dead,  or  any  of  the  thousand  other  things 
that  philanthropic  souls  are  alone  capable 
of  devising.  And  that  much  pin-money  in 
the  pocket  of  almost  any  woman  would 
cause  her  to  dance  with  as  much  delight  as 
did  Jane  Carlyle’s  dog  around  the  heels  of 
the  great  and  growly  T.  C.,  when  he  made 
his  daily  appearance  in  the  breakfast- 
room. 

Now,  if  it  shall  appear  from  the  accumu¬ 
lated  testimony  of  other  housekeepers,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  weigh  their  meat 
orders  for  but  one  week  even,  that  butchers 
are,  as  a  class,  devoid  of  “  Christian  con¬ 
science  ” — or  what  might  be  more  to.  the 
point,  of  real  pagan  honesty — then  would  it 
not  be  in  the  line  of  Domestic  Service  Re¬ 
form  to  do  something  ?  Or  would  it  be 
more  in  keeping  with  that  exquisite  sweet¬ 
ness  of  feminine  loveliness,  for  us  to 
swallow  the  ignominy  of  being  system¬ 
atically  cheated,  and  Frances  Anne  Kem¬ 
ble’s  advice  at  the  same  time. 

“  Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving.” 

M.  W.  F. 

[The  point  in  our  correspondent’s 
letter  which  may  be  applied  to  dealings 
with  tradesmen  of  every  sort  is  this: 
“  Their  sense  of  fair  dealing  grows  daily 
more  obtuse  by  the  suspicion  that  their 
patrons  rarely  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting 
purchases  to  the  test  of  the  kitchen  scales.” 
We  are  all,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  this 
indirect  premium  upon  dishonesty,  and  we 
ourselves  are  not  fully  convinced  that  the 
butcher  is  a  sinner  above  all  other  trades¬ 
men  in  the  special  line  of  short  weight. 
Suppose  we  set  the  detective  scales  at 
work,  indoors  as  well  as  out !  Ed.] 


THE  CRITIC  ABROAD. 

DEAR  DONNA.  I  arrived  in  this 
strange  village  Saturday.  Business 
demanded  my  presence  here  Monday,  and 
of  course  I  visited  one  of  the  churches  on 
the  Sabbath.  Being  an  early  arrival,  I  was 
assigned  a  position  on  the  high  seats.  (The 
floor  of  the  audience  room  is  an  inclined 
plane,  consequently  the  seats  farthest  from 
the  pulpit  are  so  elevated  that  unless  the 
ladies  wear  “tenement” — i.e.  nine  or  10- 
story  hats,  a  man  is  not  obliged  to  nearly 
dislocate  his  spinal  vertebras  in  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  speaker  on  the  platform). 
Watching  the  arrival  of  thb  congregation 
was  an  interesting  occupation,  and  I  had 
the  subject,  “  Sunday  Clothes,”  presented  in 
a  new  light.  A^young  man  .wearing  good 


clothes,  sat  just  ahead  of  me.  His  coat- 
collar  was  awry,  and  a  twisted  suspender 
made  an  unseemly  lump  on  his  right 
shoulder-blade,  and  must  have  made  him 
uncomfortable.  A  lady  dressed  in  rich, 
stylish  garments  trailed  up  the  aisle  with 
her  elegant  shawl  so  carelessly  folded 
around  her  that  at  first  I  really  thought 
her  deformed.  And  the  heads  !  Perhaps 
I  was  in  a  critical  mood,  or  the  light  was 
unfavorable ;  any  way  I  gained  some  ‘points’ 
on  hair-dressing  that  I  did  not  before  pos¬ 
sess.  Now  and  then  I  caught  the  glint  and 
gleam  of  well-groomed  locks.  Yes,  I  know 
it  sounds  horsey ;  but  it  describes  exactly 
what  I  saw.  A  woman  possessing  a  “per¬ 
fect  head  of  hair,”  should,  I  claim,  be  at 
least  as  careful  and  as  proud  to  have  it  well 
dressed  as  a  man  is  to  have  his  favorite 
steed’s  silky  coat  perfectly  groomed ;  and 
if  she  does  not  possess  an  abundant  growth 
of  “  flowing  tresses,”  all  the  more  reason 
that  she  should  make  the  very  best  of  what 
she  has.  If  she  must  wear  a  “switch”  let 
it  be  the  exact  shade  of  her  own  hair;  not 
as  one  coiffure  I  noticed,  a  little  knot  of  iron 
gray  in  the  center  with  an  enormous  braid 
of  jet  black  surrounding  it,  reminding  me 
of  nothing  so  much,  as  of  a  nebula  as 
pictured  in  our  school-book  on  astronomy. 
With  a  little  study  a  woman  can  learn  to 
“  do”  her  hair  in  some  of  the  simpler  styles 
and  when  she  finds  one  that  is  becoming  to 
her,  let  her  adhere  to  it ;  it  is  better  to 
“bring  out”  one’s  features  in  the  most  be¬ 
coming  light,  than  to  be  “in  style”  and 
look  a  guy  to  one’s  dearest. 

Mem :  Man  is  blessed  above  woman  in 
one  respect — he  wears  his  hair  cut  short, 
when  he  has  any  to  cut.  H.  M.  M.,  you 
will  tell  me  next,  I  have  missed  my  voca¬ 
tion — that  I  should  have  been  a  tonsorial 
artist ;  but  no  !  I  believe  I  am  like  the 
rest  of  the  boys :  I  can  tell  you  ladies 
what  you  should  wear ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  putting  my  advice  into  practice,  I  am 
“  not  at  home.”  Isn’t  that  the  regulation 
phrase  ?  Finally  my  sister — brethren  too, 
when  you  brush  your  best  coat — or  any 
other — be  sure  the  brush  finds  its  way 
to  the  back  of  the  garment;  the  age  of 
powder— on  one’s  head — is  past,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  dandruff  across  one’s  shoul¬ 
ders  cannot  be  attributed  to  “ye  puff 
box.” 

I  would  not  have  you  think  all  this  audi¬ 
ence  were  untidy :  fact  is  ’twas  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  congregation  of  the  village.  There 
were  maidens  as  fresh  and  dainty  as — Don¬ 
na  herself  !  matrons  as  trim  and  dignified 
as  e’er  a  quakeress ;  and  gentlemen  ap¬ 
parently  like  unto  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche ;  but  the  fact 
that  impressed  me  forcibly  as  I  listened  to 
the  voluntary  and  watched  these  strangers, 
was :  “  How  little  it  takes  to  mar  a  per¬ 
fect  whole.”  If  ’tis  So  in  material  things, 
how  much  m  ore  in  things  spiritual. 

The  choir  chanted  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  the 
sermon — a  heart  sermon — was  delivered  ; 
a  hymn,  the  benediction — the  service  was 
ended.  A  young  woman  who  occupied  the 
seat  with  me,  gave  me  a  friendly  nod  as  I 
handed  her  the  hymn  book  she  had  loaned 
me,  and  said  :  “  You  are  a  stranger  ?  Come 
again,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.”  She 
was  a  plain  enough  looking  little  mortal 
till  she  smiled — then  one  forgot  her  plain¬ 
ness  in  her  sunshine.  Unless  you  have 
been  away  from  home,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  town,  people,  people  everywhere 
and  not  a  friend  in  sight,  you  cannot  re¬ 
alize  the  pleasure  one  can  experience  in  an 
episode  like  the  foregoing ;  it  is  like  the 
breath  of  March  violets  across  the  snow. 

Time’s  up,  Sis.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  will 
ask,  so  I  may  as  well  mention  that  when 


reached  my  room  at  the  hotel,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  seize  a  hand-mirror  and  “  in¬ 
spect  my  rigging  fore  and  aft.”  All  ship¬ 
shape,  thank  you,  Bye.  the  DON. 


Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  Is 
now  found  in  nearly  every  hamlet  that  can 
boast  of  a  store,  as  well  as  ths  largest  cities 
throughout  the  dairy  belt  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved  by  thousands  of  our  leading 
creamery  men. — A  dv. 


A  NOVEL  CHOPPING-KNIFE 

ACHOPPING-knife  for  cooked  pota¬ 
toes  is  very  simply  made,  and  we 
often  wonder  how  we  ever  did  without  it. 
It  requires  no  extra  dish,  as  you  can  chop 
them  in  the  dish  you  warm  them  in,  before 
putting  in  the  seasoning.  The  chopper  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  a  common  baking-powder 
can  or  anything  else  that  is  solid  and  has  a 
smooth,  sharp  edge  at  the  top.  We  make 
half  a  dozen  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  the 
air  pass  out,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  quickly  the 
work  is  done.  [Good  idea  !  Ed.] 

C.  R.  D. 


Pi«sceIImte0U!$ 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Shah  of  Persia 


Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  Shah's  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  tne  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
’beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott'es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
.there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — - 
Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  Barm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mullica  Hill.  N.  J 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO..  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


™al 


LLS2^H 

IGINE  A  A  AAfcJP  GUlNE:ABn 


BOX 


G^^meqjgine 

For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECH  AM,  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B.  F.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  3(i.»  &  367  CANAL  ST.,  YEW  Y  ORK; 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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—Lauson  Valentine. 


INTERESTING  TO  WHEAT 
GROWERS. 

Six  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  hybrid 
wheats  were  last  year  put  on  the 
market  in  very  small  quantities 
at  very  high  prices,  viz. :  25  cents 
for  25  seeds.  We  are  in  hopes  to 
he  able  to  send  trial  quantities 
next  fall  to  all  of  our  subscribers 
who  apply,  without  any  charge, 
except,  it  may  be,  for  postage; 
we  cannot  promise  yet.  From 
the  present  appearance  of  the 
fields  the  outlook  is  favorable. 


QUALITY. 

The  motto  at  the  head  of  this  column  is 
to  be  a  guiding  principle  in  the  re-organized 
Rural  Publishing  Company,  and  we  have 
thus  far  endeavored  to  live  up  to  it  in  the 
organization  of  our  working  force ;  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  our  new 
work-room — ordinarily  called  an  “  office  ” 
in  the  city ;  in  recent  changes  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  our  paper ;  in  the  continuation  of  Mr. 
Carman’s  unequaled  experimental  work, 
and  in  keeping  up  and  enforcing  when 
possible  the  splendid  reputation  that  the 
paper  has  achieved  as  the  leading  American 
rural  journal. 


EXTENSIONS. 

We  desire  all  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  to 
remember  that  our  recent  movements  are 
largely  in  the  direction  of  business  exten¬ 
sion.  The  Rural  Publishing  Company 
now  embraces  not  only  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  the  foremost  agricultural  weekly, 
but  also  The  American  Garden  which  is 
now  recognized  as  the  leading  American 
horticultural  journal  and  out-door  maga¬ 
zine.  Furthermore,  the  Rural  Publishing 
Company  succeeds  to  the  growing  book 
business  of  The  American  Garden  and  is 
preparing  to  supply  its  readers  with  books 
about  farming,  gardening,  stock  and  coun¬ 
try  life  and  work  of  every  degree. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  sold 
to  Messrs.  Lawson  Valentine  and  E.  H. 
Libby.  We  know  that'Mr.  E.  S.  Carman, 
whose  genius  has  pushed  the  Rural  to  the 
front  ."rank,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most 
successful,  popular  and  influential  agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals  ever  published,  was 
anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  arduous  duties 
of  its  business  management,  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  having  secured  the  object 
of  his  wish,  but  we  must  also  express  our 
satisfaction  on  learning  that  Mr.  Carman 
is  to  retain  editorial  control  of  the  paper, 
and  will  be  assisted,  as  heretofore,  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Collingwood.  While  the  editorial 
department  is  thus  taken  care  of,  and  the 
active  business  management  in  good  (Mr. 
Libby’s)  hands,  the  continued  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  Rural  is  put  beyond 
doubt.— Popular  Gardening,  April,  1890. 

The  Horticulturists’  Rule  Book  has 
just  been  received  and  we  are  delighted 
with  it.  My  father  is  a  “  peachologist " 
and  welcomes  all  information  in  the  way 
of  fruit  raising.  He  enjoys  the  American 
Garden  thoroughly.  8.  A.  L. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 


In  the  ten  weeks  during  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  R.  N.-Y.  it  has  imparted  to  me 
more  information  in  regard  to  farming 
than  I  could  have  learned  in  five  years  by 
my  own  study  and  experiments.  The  com¬ 
ing  summer  I  will  try  to  profit  by  what  I 
have  learned,  and  by  the  looks  of  some  of 
my  neighbors’  farms  and  the  way  they 
farm.  I  think  a  subscription  to  the  R. 
N.-Y.  would  do  them  good.  G.  N.  D. 

Shelbyville,  Mich. 


OUR  Western  farmers  think  that  such 
papers  as  the  R.  N.  Y.  are  too  far  east  for 
them.  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  a  college  graduate,  speaking  of  agricul¬ 
tural  journals,  made  the  remark  that,  in 
most  of  them,  there  is  very  little  of  value, 
but,  said  he:  “1  can  read  the  Rural  by 
the  hour.”  D.  w.  v. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


A  Sudden  Change  of  Weather 

Will  often  bring  on  a  cough.  The  irrita¬ 
tion  which  induces  coughing  is  quickly 
subdcied  by  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 
Price,  25  cents  per  box. — Adv. 


The  News. 


DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY.  April  19,  1890. 

A  RAILROAD  is  being  built  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  socialist  colony  of  Topolobamo,  Mex¬ 
ico,  aod  it  is  likely  that  another  attempt 

will  be  made  to  boom  the  place . 

At  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  legislature  the  Louisiana  Lottery  will 
submit  a  proposition  to  pay  the  State  $12,- 
500,000  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  25 
years  from  1895,  when  its  present  charter 
expires.  It  will  pay  the  bribe  in  yearly  in¬ 
stallments  of  $500,000  for  the  whole  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  will  probably  cost  it  at 
least  $1,000,000  more  to  “grease  the  itching 

Ealms”  of  legislators  and  others  who  can 
ring  “influence  ”  to  bear  in  order  to  secure 
a  renewal  of  the  infamous  charter.  The 
swindle  now  draws  about  $14,000,000  a  year 
from  the  pockets  of  the  gullible,  and  of 
this  vast  sum  about  $10,000,000  is  clear  pro¬ 
fit,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  esti¬ 
mates . The  Doom’s-Day  Califor¬ 

nia  cranks  are  returning  to  their  former 
homes  from  the  mountains  and  some  of  them 
are  going  to  law  in  order  to  try  to  recover 

the  property  they  sold  for  a  song . 

On  February  8,  Gen.  Sherman  completed 
his  three  score  and  tenth  year,  ana  last 
Thursday  the  Union  League  Club  of  this 
city  gave  him  a  grand  reception  in  honor  of 

the  event . Messrs  Saunders  and 

Powers,  the  Republican  Senators-elect  for 
Montana,  have  been  admitted  to  their 
seats  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  a  strict  party 

vote — a  foregone  conclusion . . .  .  After 

a  world  of  indecision  and  much  party 
wrangling,  and  many  alterations  from  the 
first  published  draft,  the  new  tariff  bill  has 
been  at  last  reported  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  the  Republican  majority  of  which 
have  hitherto  been  elaborating  it;  of  course, 
the  Democratic  members  had  no  voice  in 
its  formulation.  The  two  most  notable 
changes  are  that  hides  and  sugar  have 
been  placed  on  the  free  list ;  but  the  home 
production  of  sugar  will  be  encouraged  by 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  the 
domestic  article.  This  is  about  an  average 
of  the  import  duty  which  has  been  abol¬ 
ished.  Such  a  measure  will  either  “  burst 
up  ”  the  great  “  Sugar  Trust  ”  or  put  an 
end  to  its  extortions . The  great  carpen¬ 

ters’  strike  in  Chicago  has  spread  to  other 
laboring  classes,  so  that  it  is  estimated 
that  25,000  men  ordinarily  industrious  are 
now  idle.  Bricklayers,  masons,  plumbers, 
painters,  plasterers  and  laborers  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  compelled  to  knock 
off  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  carpenters  to 
do  their  share  of  work  on  the  buildings 
going  up.  The  packing  and  canning  house 
employees  also  threaten  to  strike  for  eight 
hours  a  day  ;  and  the  agitation  for  shorter 
hours  and  larger  proportionate  wages  is 

spreading  everywhere . The  carpenters 

at  Indianapolis  have  already  struck,  and 
those  here  are  preparing  to  do  so  unless  their 

demands  are  g ran  ted . 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia,  ex- 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  leader  of  the 
Protectionist  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
died  at  his  home  in  Washington  last  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  death  is 
a  national  loss  which  is  widely  lamented 

by  all  classes,  sections  and  parties . 

Colonel  Stanton  commander  of  the  recent 
exploring  expedition  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River,  claims  that  his  party 
has  discovered  a  vast  bonanza  promising 
immense  riches  in  the  steep  sides  of  the 
migbty  gorge.  The  indications  of  great 
wealth  extend  for  400  miles,  and  one  or 
more  companies  have  been  already  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  Far  West  to  work  the  discovery. . 

.  ..The  other  day  the  Italian  street  sweepers 
of  Philadelphia  struck  for  higher  wages 
than  $1.25  per  night,  but  their  places  were 
promptly  filled  mostly  by  other  foreigners, 
whereupon  the  “sisters,  wives,  sweet¬ 
hearts  and  aunts”  of  the  displaced  strikers 
swooped  down  on  the  new  men  and  belab¬ 
ored  them  so  vigorously  that  they  would 
have  been  driven  from  the  gutters  had  not 
the  police  interfered  and  incarcerated  36  of 

the  bellicose  daughters  of  Sunny  Italy . 

There  has  been  the  wildest  excitement  in 
the  Ohio  oil  market  of  late.  In  45  days  the 
Standard.Oil  Company  has  raised  the  price 
from  15  to  82%  cents  per  barrel  in  seven 
jumps,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  price 
will  be  pushed  up  to  50  cents.  Of  course, 
the  monopoly  is  trying  to  force  out  all  com¬ 
petitors  in  that  region . The  official 


reports  show  that  in  the  eight  months 
ended  February  28, 1890,  the  total  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  United  States  was  218,653— a  de¬ 
cline  of  7,253  from  the  total  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  the  previous  year. 
The  only  noteworthy  increase  is  from  Italy, 
which  contributed  18,015  to  the  country’s 
population  in  the  eight  months,  against 
11,500  for  the  corresponding  period  in  the 

former  year . 

Fierce  prairie  fires  have  been  raging  be¬ 
tween  the  Cottonwood  and  Neosho  Rivers 
in  Southern  Kansas,  devastating  farms  and 

causing  the  loss  of  many  cattle . 

Gov.  Thayer,  of  Nebraska,  says  disastrous 
storms  have  done  a  world  of  mischief  in 
Cheyenne,  Banner  and  other  western 
counties  in  his  State _ Considerable  com¬ 

motion  has  been  caused  by  an  invitation 
sent  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  New  York  Seventh  Regiment  of 
militia  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  Gen. 
Lee’s  statue  in  that  city  on  May  29.  The 
invitation  has  been  politely  declined  on  the 
ground  that  the  regiment  had  already 
made  arrangements  to  participate  in  the 
parade  here  on  May  30 — Memorial  or  Deco¬ 
ration  Day . 

Thursday  the  Lower  House  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  passed  a  ballot  reform  bill  on 
the  Australian  plan  by  a  non-partisan  vote 
of  62  to  19 . According  to  latest  re¬ 

ports  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  has  created 
somewhat  of  a  panic  among  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
last  20  years  there  has  been  an  exodus 
of  $3,500,000  native-born  Canadians 
to  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  number  of  foreigners  who  merely  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  Dominion,  or  made  it  a  tem¬ 
porary  stopping-place.  It  is  feared  that  the 
exodus  of  both  classes  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  on  account  of  the  partial  or  entire 
exclusion  of  Canadian  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  that  will  result  from  the  proposed 

tariff . 

Of  late  the  Western  members  of  Congress 
have  been  pretty  strongly  opposed  to  all 
bills  looking  to  the  proposed  great  increase 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  especially 
to  the  large  sums  sought  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  enormous  line-of-battle  ships  on  the 
model  of  the  huge  iron-clads  of  Europe. 
The  House,  however,  has  just  provided  in 
the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  tnree  such  formidable  mon¬ 
sters . A  majority  of  the  United 

States  Supreme  Court — Chief  J ustice  Fuller 
and  Justice  Lamar  alone  dissenting — has 
decided  that  the  United  States,  not  the 
State  of  California,  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  United  States  Deputy  Sheriff 
Nagle,  who  killed  ex-Judge  Terry  in  de¬ 
fence  of  United  States  Justice  Field. 
The  majority  of  the  Court  upholds  Federal 
jurisdiction  on  the  broad  principle  that  the 
Nation  possesses  an  inherent  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  own  highest  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  There  is  no  express 
statute  providing  for  such  protection  as  was 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Justice  Field.  But 
the  Court  holds  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
statute,  the  authority  rested  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  the  government,  and  that 
it  was  rightly  exercised  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  justice  arranged  for  a  body-guard 
to  accompany  Justice  Field.  Thus  a  power 
is  conceded  to  the  nation  to  protect  not  only 
its  highest  judges,  but  all  of  its  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Such  protec¬ 
tion  may  be  provided  either  by  Executive 
order  oi;  by  act  of  Congress . 


PtaTcUHttfouiS 

Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  COR  U/IR11  Produce  Comrnls- 
P.O. stamp* to  L.  a  U.  BlnU,  Sion  Merchants, 
forclrcular  about  Hliipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  ‘270  Wnalilimton  St..  New  York  Cltv 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchant*.  119  Warreu  St.  N  Y 


BEATTY  &  GOOD,Qulncy,Pa.,Lt.  Brahma*,  Huff. White 
and  P’t’ge  Cochin*  Houdans.LangBbans  and  B.  Minor¬ 
ca*.  Egg*  $2  per  1  J;  D’byshtre  Red  Caps,  Eggs  $3  per  15. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses. 
Shrubs,  T reee, 
Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits, 
etc. 


Rarest  new.  Choicest  old. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  Illustrated  catalogue 
of  about  ioO  pages,  containing  a  certificate 
good  for  ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc.  Or  send 
for  onr  32  page  abridged  catalogue  and 


price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 


THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio- 


A  FOLDING  PLANT  PROTECTOR. 

Side*  and  top  covered  with  Prepared  Cloth,  free  from 
mildew  and  rot  Plants  protected  from  Insects  and 
Frost,  and  growth  hastened  In  early  Spring.  Beet 
Testimonials  as  to  its  value!  Cheapest  on  Market. 
No.  Size.  Per  Doz.  Per  100.  Per  1000. 

2.. .  12 In  sq.  n  in.  high,  *1.50  $10.  Special  rates 

3.. .  14  “  12  “  7. '.5  12.  on  appllcat’n. 

Address  SHERMAN  CROUCH,  Sidney,  N.  Y 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Berry 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  haslwM 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample.  1 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Oik 
Detroit,  liidu 
Mention  this  paper. 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

250 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

250 

Chas.  Downing . 

...  100 

250 

Sunlit  Star . 

250 

Bonanza  . 

225 

Crane’s  Potentate... 

...  1  00 

2  25 

And  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glen  wood, 

Iowa. 

Farmers.  Dairymen  nnd  Stock  Raisers. 

EVERGREEN  SWEET  FODDER  CORN. 

Special  Price  this  season,  P.  0.  B.  Cars,  at  ONLY  $1.25 
PEB  BUSHEL,  Bags  Free.  Fine  Cample  and  Guar- 
anteed  vitality.  Camples  mailed  if  requested, 
write  for  Special  Prices  on  considerable  quantities. 
We  offer  the  NEW  JAPANECE  BUCKWHEAT 
$1.25  per  bushel,  Backs  Free. 

Rice’s  well-known  Vegetable  and  Flower  Sec's 
am  sola  by  merchants  and  dealers  In  nearly  every 
city  and  village.  Give  them  a  Trial. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  &  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Ceed  Gardens,  CAMBBIDGE,  N.  Y. 


KSTA1IMS11ED  1850. 

LICHTNINC! 

Buy  direct.  Save  the  retailer’s  profits. 
Write  for  estimates  on  your  House,  Barn 
or  Factory.  Do  your  own  work. 

WIU  MAIL  SAMPLES  FREE. 

Munson  Lightning  ConductorlCo., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  8.  A. 


SIFRU1T  TREES 

YdriKllC;>l  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  I’enr,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rant!*,  Crapes,  Cooseberrieo,  Ac.  Senator  cat¬ 
alogue.  j.  s.  COLLINS,  Mooreetown,  N.  J. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitos,  etc.,  etc. 

■'  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  _ 

R, DOUGLAS  &  SON, 
Waukegan,  IIL 


JGILLETTA 


F*  WILD  * 

1  Htt/FPQ 

JHardy  ORNAMENTALS 

n  PLANTS,  S.HRUBS, 
“iNES,  FERNS, 

,  ORCHIDS, BULBS. 
fc’Oaialogue,  with  beautiful 
.--r- colored  plate,  lOe.,  which 
*Tnay  be  deducted  from  let  order, 
t  HOliSFOltl),  South  nick,  Mass. 


ORGANS  Planoa 


DANIEL  F.  BE  A 


f;1  30.  Circulars  Free 
TY,  Washington,  N.  J 


VBoss”FenceMachlne 

Is  the  best.  Weight 20 lbs.  20to40 
roils  a  day  at  12  to  30c  a  rod  j  makes 
high  or  low  fence; lately  Improved 
Only  #8.00.  JAS  A.  M INNICK, 
Hlwood,  lnd.  Breeder  of  Ital¬ 
ian  Bees  aail  Queens. 


C7C  OOf^COCn  OO A  MONTH  enn  be  made 
D  /  3.—.  10  q>Zv)U .  —  workingforuH.  Persouspre- 
ferrod  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  bo  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities, 
a  F.  JOHNSON  &  OOt.  1UJ9  Main  at..  Richmond.  Va. 


THE  EMPIRE  “ 

*  1  1,1111  MACHINE. 

The  Rest.  61  li  year.  Weaves  both  farm  and  lawn 
fence.  .V>  cents  per  rod  complete.  45  rods  a  day. 
Every  machine  warranted.  K re.iglit  pai ' I . f®. 
etc,,  lit  wholesale  prices.  «6tS 'All  KN  Tb  WANTED. 
Good  coniniiHsioiiH  paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind 
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On  Advertising. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwarrantable  ob¬ 
jection  in  some  minds,  mostly  medical 
minds,  to  paid  advertising  upon  certain 
kinds  of  paper.  All  matters  of  this  kind 
are  decided  by  reference  to  the  “Code  of 
Ethics.”  This,  as  we  shall  see,  though,  in 
many  respects,  strict,  is  sometimes  quite 
elastic  in  others.  For  example,  they  are 
permitted  to  advertise  upon  tin  and  other 
metals,  bricks,  stone,  wood,  and  card¬ 
board.  They  are  allowed  to  put  out  and 
pay  for  their  signs,  and  scatter  their  pro¬ 
fessional  cards  with  liberal  hand.  They 
may  write  books,  which  are  sold  at  a  high 
price,  giving  a  full  account  of  their  won¬ 
derful  cures,  always  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  interesting  details  as  to  patients’  age, 
hight,  complexion,  temperature,  tempera¬ 
ment,  respiration,  and  domestic  affairs. 
But  this  is  not  considered  “advertising.” 
Their  contributions  to  medical  journals, 
describing,  with  appalling  accuracy  of  de¬ 
tail,  the  cases  they  have  cured,  are  copied 
gratis  by  the  newspapers.  But  all  this  is 
within  the  code. 

We  have  often  given  our  views  on  this 
subject  and  defined  our  position.  As  the 
public  do  not  seem  to  share  this  prejudice 
to  any  alarming  extent,  we  simply  point  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  our  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  chronic  cases, 
and  those  given  over  by  physicians,  and 
add  that  over  1,000  physicians  are  using  it 
in  their  practice,  and  taking  it  themselves. 
But  you  will  find  it  all,  evidence,  records 
and  descriptions  of  cases,  proof  irresistible 
and  convincing,  in  our  book,  sent  free. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


SATURDAY.  April  19.  1890. 

The  poultry  keepers  of  Windham  County, 
Conn.,  have  been  harassed  by  foxes  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  past,  which  have  created  great 
havoc  among  their  flocks,  in  some  cases  en¬ 
tering  the  poultry  houses  even  in  the  day¬ 
time.  Recently  the  whole  population  turn¬ 
ed  out  for  a  grand  fox  Imnt,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  hounds  succeeded  in  de¬ 
pleting  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  very  mater¬ 
ially . The  Dominion  Government 

has  decided  to  place  oats  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  wheat  and  the  other  cereals,  on 
which  a  reduced  rate  of  toll  is  allowed  for 
passage  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Welland  Canals,  when  bound  for  Montreal 

or  ports  east  of  that  city . The 

milk  dealers  of  Delaware,  Chenango  and 
Orange  Counties  have  appealed  to  the  At¬ 
torney-General  to  dissolve  the  New  York 

Milk  Exchange . There  has  been  a 

great  diminution  in  shipments  of  corn  from 
Kansas.  It  is  reported  that  less  than  65 
per  cent,  of  the  grain  has  been  moved,  but 
that  a  large  proportion  is  in  the  hands  of 
speculators  who  are  holding  it  for  higher 
prices.  At  Jewell  City  alone  there  are  said 
to  be  120,000  bushels  of  corn  in  cribs  by  the 

side  of  the  track . The  Florida  orange 

crop  is  about  all  shipped.  Prices  have 
reached  a  very  good  figure,  and  will  prol> 
ably  go  no  higher.  The  prices  have  ranged 
from  $1.25  for  very  poor  quality  during  the 
glut  early  in  the  season,  up  to  about  .$6  for 
very  fine  stock  within  a  few  days.  The 
effects  of  the  freeze  are  becoming  more  ap¬ 
parent  and  are  seen  to  be  very  bad. 
Younger  trees  suffered  most.  Early  peaches 
are  also  a  failure.  Some  later  ones  prom¬ 
ise  better . 

Elaborate  machinery  for  the  new  beet  sugar 
factory  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  recently 
arrived  from  Germany  via  New  Orleans. 
The  vessel  also  brought  upward  of  50  tons 
of  beet  seed,  part  of  which  was  seut  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
which  has  applications  for  seed  from  over 
2,000  farmers  throughout  the  country.  The 
plant  at  Grand  Island  will  cost  over  $500,000, 
and  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  4,000  tons 
of  beets.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  many  are 
sanguine  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  industry . It  is  stated  that 

agricultural  depression  is  not  confined  to 
the  United  States,  but  that  it  prevails  in 
every  country  on  the  globe  except  France, 
British  farmers  being  the  worst  off  of  all. 
France  is  almost  entirely  a  country  of  small 
farms,  but  whether  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  its  exemption  from  the  general  de- 

{iression  is  not  stated . 

n  many  counties  in  western  Nebraska  the 
severe  wind  storms  have  literally  blown 
the  seed  out  of  the  ground  over  thousands 
of  acres.  Many  of  them  are  destitute  and 
unable  to  reseed.  Governor  Thayer  has 
issued  a  call  for  aid,  and  this, to  be  helpful 
should  be  speedy.  Wheat  and  oats  forseed 
are  especially  needed.  Contributions  will 

be  received  by  the  Governor  at  Lincoln _ 

On  Thursday,  a  consignment  of  107  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  was  landed  in  this  city.  One 
of  them  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  horse  in 
the  world,  being  only  81  inches  high . 


Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  19® 20c ;  Western,  best, 
18®— c;  do  prime,  150164c;  do  good,  12@14-  do  poor, 
10011;  State,  Dairy,  half-firkins,  tubs,  best,  18®— c:  do 
prime,  15®17;  (lo  One,  12014;  Welsh  tubs,  line,  150164c; 
do  good,  12@l4e.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18@H;  do  tine,  10312;  Western  dairy,  line,  12®13c; 
do  falr.100  lie:  do  poor.  6®64e:  do  factory. fresh,  best 
12018c  do  prime.  10®11:  no  good.  8«9  do  poor,  5 
®8c;  Old  butter  from  3  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 


CtiKKBK.  — State  factory .  fancy  1 14011c*  do  <lo  fine, 
10@10aic;  do  do,  prime.  100104c:  dodo,  fair  to  good. 
8%®9%e.  Ohio.  flat,  prime,  10*4®  1041c  ;do  good,— @— c; 
do,  good,  —  ®— ;  Skims,  light.  74®9c;  do  medium, 
6®7c:  do  full.  2®«c. 

Eoas.— Near-by .  fresh,  13 & - c;  Canadian.  12%®13; 

Southern,  104®12*4c;  Western,  best,  12-q«lSe;  Duck, 
15®  18c.  Goose,  25® 30c. 


Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  $3  50085  50; 
Grapes. best. per  lb,S®l0c,do,  good,7@8c.  Cranberries, 
Jersey,  $3  50«>$6  00.  Lemons,  per  box,  $2  50® $4  50; 
Oranges,  Florida,  (2  50®$ti  00.  Strawberries, 15c®  50c. 


Domestic  DRUcn-Appies—  Evaporated,  old,  6@10c 
do  choice, new.  Il@l24c;  prime,  100104c:  sliced,  new, 
4 4® 7c ;  do  old,  84@844c;  Chopped,  4® 4 4c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2r<i24c.  Cherries,  new,  8®12c;  do,  old,  8®  10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  26028c ;  Blackberries,  4®44c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®21c;  dodo, 
un  peeled, 7@94c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
®  15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7®94c;  do  do,  sundrled,  8® 
104c.  Huckleberries,  new, 104@llc.  Plums,  new,  54® 
B4o. 


Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  50@$2  00  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  00®$t75;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  $ - @8 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do,  — ®— ;  Partridges  do,  $ - ®$ -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  80® 50c;  do,  Teal,  20®85c;  do,  Redhead, 80  50®$1 00; 
do  Canvas-back,  $1  00®$-!  50. 


Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  85®90c;  do  good, 
70080c;  do  medium.  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed,  45® 60c; 
shipping,  35®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c ;  short 
rye,  40®50c.  oat  and  wheat,  30® 40c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll®12c; 
Buckwheat,  10@lie:  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hops.- State.  New,  17®18c;  do,  good,  16@17c;  do 
common,  13®  14c;  do  1888,  oesi.l2«18c;  dodo,  prime, 10® 
11c;  do  do,  common,  7®8c  ;  California,  New,  best,  15® 
16c;  do  good  to  prime,  12®14c  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

N ots.— Peanuts  are  q ulet.  Fancy, hand-picked, q uoted 
79t@8c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  «®74e,  Pecans,  64® 
9c.  Chestnuts,  81 00@$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  25®$1  75  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12®  124c;  do  common  to, 
good,  U4@12c;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  8@15;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50083  75;  do  dark,  do.  $2  0008275: 
Chickens,  spring,  I3®22c:  Fowls,  near  by.  12®18c ; 
Capons,  14322c;  Slips,  I6®18c.  Broilers,  heavy,  25®82c; 
do.  light,  35®37c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb, - 

Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,12@13c,  do  Western,  per  lb,  12 
@13c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7®74c ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  12 <3 
13c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75®$1  00;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  50, 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  $2  75®830O; 
English  Magnum.  82  10;  Statedo,  81  870  8225;  Western, 
do,  82  00082  25;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  00@$8  <0;  Florida,  do, 
$4  00087  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  00 
®$2  25,  Sweets  do,  $4  50<i$5  50.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
810  OO0815.Turnlps.per  bbl,$l  50081 75;  Onions-Orange 
County  Red,  83  50084  50-  Eastern  Whlte,85  00®#10  00  ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  00085  00;  State,  Yellow,  83  50084  50. 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  82  00;  Havana,  do  do,  82  003  82  25, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83 00088  00;  Squash.  Marrow, 
$8  00083  50;  do  Hubbard.  83  00  *83  50.  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20c®81  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $3  00084  50. 
Beets  per  crate.  81  25082  75  ;  Asparagus,  per  dozen, 
83  00084  50:  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $3  00088  00;  Kale,  per 
bbl  ,  $0  300 $o  75;  Spinach,  per  bbl.  $0  75«$t  75;  Peas, 
per  crate,  *6  00087  00.  String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2  00® 
87  00;  Cabbages,  Florida,  per  bbl.,  *2  00g$3  25. 


gtUsccUatteoujsi 

If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS.  HORSES.  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoys,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Dairy  Bred  animals  left  on 
our  Kasteru  farm,  that  we  will  sell  singly  or  together 
very  low  for  30  days  to  close  out. 

RU1YISEY  BROS., 

Weatlleld,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants  for  1S90,  will  be  ready  in  February. 

It  contains  list  of  all  the  most  Beautiful  and  Rare 
Greenhouse  and  Hoihouse  Plants  In  cultivation,  as 
well  as  nil  Novelties  of  merit,  well  grown  and  at  very 
low  prices  Every  plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

ORCHIDS.— A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also.  Catalogues  of  Koses, 
Orchids.  Seeas.  Trees,  etc-  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C. 


1845.  PEACHES.  PEACHES.  1890 

1 00,000  first  class  1  year  Trees,  4  to  6  feet,  choicest 
varieties.  $5  per  UK) ;  $45  per  1,000.  Send  for  free 
descriptive  Catalogues  of  Hedgelleld  Nursery 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals  to 

OLaRK  PETTIT.  Salem.  New  Jersey. 


175ARMS  FOR  SALK.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  lu 
?  the  State;  tine  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools:  well  settled  country-  price  low. 
Address  owner,  John  M.  Behostrom,  Benson,  Mlnu. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OK - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  ig  i8go. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  30082  35;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  8D®$1 85;  Pea,  $1  70081 75;  Red  Kidney,  $4  15; 
White  Kidney.  cholee,$2  50®$2  55;  Foreign  Mediums, 
81  50®$1  65;  California  Lima,  $3  40®$3  45:  Italian, $1  60 
$1  75.  Green  Peas,  $0  95081  00. 


BUCKEYE 

HAY  RAKES 


No  RATCHETS  or 
COG  WHEELS 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WHEELS  with 
Tires  bolted  on.  TEETH 
are  long  and  adjustable.  Made 
of  Crucible  Steel  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Cleaner-liar. 
We  make  both  the  COIL,  and 
DROP  TOOTH. 


We  also  manufacture  Rnekeye 
Grain  Drills,  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cultivators,  Buck¬ 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 


.deljpl 
I,  Mir 


NOT  EXCELLED 


a\/  am V  DAW  IM  TWIP  MARgPT 


Pa.;  Peoria,  Ills.;  St.  Paul,  ininn. . 
Kansas  City  Mo-;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  *48"  Send  for  Circular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.P.M  AST  Sc  CO. Springfield. 0. 


The  Dingee  &  Canard  Co’s  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 


Growers  in  America. 


65 

Large 

Rose^Houses. 
THE  DINGEE 


BULBS  and  SEEDS. 

OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  116  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  is 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  describes  and 

tells  HOW  TO  GROW  over  TWO  THOUSAND 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  NEW  ROSES,  NEW 

SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Safe  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will 
you  to  see  our  New  Guide  beforebuying.  Send  for  it — free.  Address 

NARD  CO.,  R08iE?D0sS!‘nd  West  Grove,  Pa. 


and 
RARE 


— 


The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890.  ft 

HERE. IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION  ^-Bed  Cross  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  m  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato — Round,  solid  and 
productive ;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  Taft  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon  — A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat — A  remarkably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea — Cross  berween  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer ;  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid cropper.  The  Favorite— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolifle  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea,  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeper  than  other  self-blar.cfling  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean- The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Con.1  Gem  Pepper — With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Bloca-Head  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  crisp  and  fine. 

15  cts.  p  package:  Ten  for  $LOO.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAM  7S  J.M.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass.  “ 


WE  DO  MAKE  m 

EVERYTHING  that  the  Farmer  wants  for  his  Dairy. 

Outfits  Complete  for  Cheese  Factory  or  Creamerv.  Estimates  and  Plans  Free. 
ONE  RECTANGULAR  UH  URN  and  LEV E It  BUTTER  WORK- 
FR  at  wholesale,  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  for  circulars  or  anything 

and  Cheese  making.  CORNISH,  GURTiS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson.  WIs. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes. 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  Is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  Hi gli-G rale  steel, 

AND  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HOE  may  be  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 

Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE 

For  1S90,  and  Catalogues  of 
MILKING  TUBES  and  MILK 
PAILS.  Mailed  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW  LOWELL,  MASS. 


Use  this  Hay  loader. 


KEYSTONE 

HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  n  ton  of  hay  In  5  minutes.  You  will 
make  hay  easily  and  quickly,  and  save  help. 
Often  pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  1 0.000  sold. 
Fully  iruaranteed.  Loads  loose  small  grain  also. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  III. 

.  -  . .  .  Branch  Honsee  oonveniently  located. 


EUREKA  BUTTER  PRINTER. 

This  Improved  Butter  Mould  and  Stamp  is  SELF-WEIGHING  or 
GAUGING.  The  same  Stamp  prints  FOUNDS  and  HALF-POUNDS. 
Prints  from  10  to  15  Pounds  per  Minute. 

Has  Nickel-plated  T'op  and  Trimmings. 

PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  and  SAMPLES  OF  PAPER  FREE. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO„  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


We  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  I  each  Stallions,  36  Head 
of  Orade  Stallions  and  Mares,  20  Shetland  and  Kxmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  must  be 
disposed  of  during  this  season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business. 
If  you  think  of  buying  write  usfdescribing  what  you  want)  for  out 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 


PERCHERON 

HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 


Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detrrt,  Mich. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues.” 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


APRIL. 


28. 


Look  out  for  the  “  Crayon  Por¬ 
trait  Artists”  who  locate  in  the 
large  cities  and  propose  to  send 
you  “  life-like  portraits  ”  taken  from  pho¬ 
tographs.  There  are  responsible  artists 
that  will  do  this  work  for  you  and  do  it 
well.  Don’t  patronize  the  frauds  who  are 
only  after  your  money. 

* 

•  • 

Tuesday  Look  out  for  T-  p-  Rice,  of  New 

OQ  Jersey.  He  is  sending  out 
“  strictly  confidential”  letters 
requesting  people  to  handle  his  “goods,”" 
which  are,  of  course,  counterfeit  money. 
This  rascal  is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  lot. 


Wednesday  kook  out  for  poultry  frauds. 

op.  J  When  a  poultryman  does 

”  start  out  to  do  a  bogus  busi¬ 

ness,  he  becomes  about  the  smallest  speci¬ 
men  of  humanity  imaginable.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  size  of  their  business.  Last 
spring  an  Ohio  man  offered  to  give  two 
trios  of  fowls  as  prizes  in  the  Women’s 
Potato  Contest.  These  prizes  were  award¬ 
ed  last  December  and  the  party  was  at 
once  notified  where  he  was  to  ship  the 
birds.  Repeated  letters,  both  from  us  and 
from  the  lady  who  won  the  birds,  were  un¬ 
answered  until  this  spring,  when  a  note 
written  on  the  blank  side  of  our  letter  in¬ 
formed  us  that - had  “sold  out  and  gone 

West  six  months  ago.”  After  several  more 
JYl  AY  letters  - turns  up  again  and 

■  claims  that  he  had  just  returned 

■  •  and  found  our  letters  awaiting 

him.  First  he  said  he  had  sold  all  his 
stock  and  would  send  some  of  the  first 
chickens  batched  ;  then  he  agreed  to  send 
the  original  fowls  if  $2  were  sent  to  pay 
him  for  taking  them  to  the  express  office. 
He  has  contradicted  himself  half  a  dozen 
times.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  tired  of  such 
folly.  Shame  on  the  man  who  would  thus 
back  out  of  his  bargain  and  try  to  cheat  a 
FridftV  woman  1  The  man  has  been  guilty 

q  "  of  such  silly  roguery  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  what  he  is  up 
to.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  him  just  one 
week  in  which  to  send  the  fowls  as  he 
agreed.  If  he  does  not  “  come  to  time  ”  we 
will  print  his  name  here  as  that  of  a  man 
who  is  mean  enough  to  cheat  a  woman  ! 


Saturday  Look  outfor  the  “  Champion  ” 
q  *  cow-milker  advertised  from  429 
&  ■  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  by  the 
“  New  York  Dairy  Company.”  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  could  find  nothing  at  that  number  but 
a  “hotel,”  which  was  several  grades  from 
first-class,  and  no  one  knew  anything  about 
any  such  company.  A  friend  in  the  country, 
however,  sent  a  letter  the  next  day  and  se¬ 
cured  circulars  puffing  the  milkers  and  giv¬ 
ing  many  testimonals  from  those  who  had 
used  them.  Several  of  these  were  from 
men  in  large  cities  whose  streets  and  num- 
bei  s  were  not  given,  and  so  it  was  impossible 
to  reach  them.  Letters  sent  to  some  others 
have  not  brought  any  answers  or  been  re¬ 
turned,  although  marked  to  be  returned 
immediately  if  not  called  for. 


THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  agriculture  of  Holland  :  the  canals 
and  their  uses ;  cattle  raising  and  horti¬ 
culture  the  notable  industries ;  dwelling- 
houses  and  barns  combined ;  treatment 
of  the  cows. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  term  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  7th. 
The  speaker  announced  was  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts,  and  this  was  enough  to  call  out 
an  unusually  large  number  of  students. 
His  subject  was  “  The  Agriculture  of 
Holland.”  Prof.  Roberts  visited  that 
country  a  few  years  ago,  and  so  was  able 
to  speak  authentically  from  personal 
knowledge.  The  speaker  first  gave  a  brief 
talk  on  the  general  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country.  The  first  thing  seen 


on  entering  the  canal,  he  said,  was  the  tops 
of  the  houses  above  the  embankment. 
This  is  caused  by  the  banks  being  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country.  The 
country  is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  canals 
which  serve  a  three-fold  purpose  :  1,  drain¬ 
age  ;  2,  means  of  transportation  ;  3,  bound¬ 
ary  lines.  The  system  for  drainage  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  first,  small  canals,  the  water 
from  which  at  the  lowest  point  is  pumped 
into  larger  and  higher  ones,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  again  into  larger  ones  and  so 
on  to  the  outlet.  Wind-mills  are  also  num¬ 
erous,  and  serve  several  useful  purposes. 

In  speaking  directly  of  its  agriculture, 
the  speaker  stated  that  Holland  was  noted 
for  two  things  in  particular :  1,  its  horti¬ 
culture;  2,  its  cattle.  The  lowr  country 
of  North  Holland  and  Friesland  is  noted 
for  Its  pure-blooded  cattle.  That  these 
parts  have  purer-blooded  cattle  than  others, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  trade  is 
from  these  points,  and  not  towards  them. 
On  this  account  but  few  cattle  are  brought 
in  and  so  impure  blood  cannot  be  infused 
in  the  breeding.  These  portions  of  the 
country  are  distinctively  dairy  sections,  no 
grain  being  raised. 

The  farms,  worth  about  $500  per  acre,  are, 
as  a  rule,  owned  by  wealthy  gentlemen, 
and  are  rented  for  a  price  which  pays  them 
about  two  per  cent,  on  the  investment, 
which  is  equal  to  about  six  per  cent.  here. 
The  farms  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
roads  in  many  cases,  paved  with  bricks.  The 
one  farm  building,  which  serves  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  is  low  in  the  walls  and  surmounted  by 
a  steep,  high  roof.  As  this  one  building  is 
house  and  barn  in  one,  we  would  naturally 
be  led  to  think  that  the  Hollanders  are  not 
a  particularly  neat  people,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  everything  is  scrupulously  clean  at 
all  times.  Thi  center  of  the  building  is 
used  as  the  dwelling  place,  while  on  the 
sides  are  the  stables  for  horses  and  cattle, 
and  the  carriage  room.  Over  all  is  the  hay 
loft.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  their  places 
from  fall  till  spring. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  farmer  has  a  herd 
of  20  cattle  of  different  ages.  The  two- 
year-olds  drop  their  calves  earlier  than  do 
the  other  oows.  Now  of  the  20  calves  pro¬ 
duced,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  10  males 
and  10  females.  The  males  will  be  vealed, 
bringing  about  double  what  veals  bring 
here.  Probably  six  of  the  10  heifers  will 
prove  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  saved  for  the 
dairy,  and  the  rest  will  be  vealed.  The 
calves  are  selected  from  the  best  milkers, 
and  as  they  become  mature  they  take  the 
places  of  the  old  cows.  Thus  in  keeping 
only  the  best  we  have  one  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breeding — selection.  The  milk  is 
made  into  butter  and  then  the  skim-milk  is 
converted  into  cheese.  Thus  the  farmer 
has  several  sources  of  income,  such  as  old 
cows,  heifers  that  have  proved  unprofitable, 
calves,  butter  and  cheese.  No  grain  is  fed, 
for  none  is  raised.  The  cows  must  depend 
on  grass,  which  in  Holland  is  very  succu¬ 
lent.  This  causes  the  present  character  of 
the  Holstein  cow  to  be  large  and  roomy. 
She  has  suited  herself  to  her  environment, 
and  developed  a  large  stomach.  The  cattle 
are  not  all  black  and-white  but  some  have 
red  spots.  We  have  selected  the  black-and- 
white  as  preferable  and  have  established  a 
herd  book. 

The  Professor’s  address  was  one  of  great 
interest  to  the  students  present,  furnishing 
them  with  both  an  evening’s  agreeable  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  also  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  another  country’s  agriculture. 

E.  T. 


PATRONS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

BOTH  SIDES  HEARD  FROM. 

AMONG  the  many  farmers’  organizations 
which^have  recently  come  into  existence, the 
Patrons  of  Industry  seem  to  have  made 
remarkable  progress  so  far  as  numerical 
strength  is  concerned.  This  order  is  very 
strong  in  Michigan.  Of  course,  as  with  every 
other  similar  organization,  this  one  has 
enemies  as  well  as  enthusiastic  supporters. 
In  its  investigation  of  the  merits  of  these 
organizations  the  R.  N.-Y.  is  merely  after 
the  truth.  We  want  no  one  sided  view  of 
such  important  matters.  Intelligent  men 
desire  all  possible  facts,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  decide  justly  and  thus  select  the 
true  course.  The  R.  N.-Y.  therefore  pre¬ 
sents  the  views  of  one  who  is  evidently  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  bright  possibilities  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  of  another  who  is 
inclined  to  be  critical. 

Believer  In  the  Order. 

The  Patrons  of  Industry  are  very  strong. 
In  Michigan  alone  there  are  over  200,000 
members.  We  have  stores,  blacksmiths’ 


shops,  grist-mills,  etc.,  of  our  own ;  but  we 
try  to  contract  with  our  merchants  to  sell 
us  goods  at  a  certain  percentage  above 
wholesale  prices,  and  if  they  will  not  con¬ 
tract,  we  putin  a  stock  of  goods  of  our  own 
and  so  do  not  have  to  pay  a  retail  profit  of 
from  50  to  75  per  cent,  on  our  goods.  Our 
power  is  being  felt  in  our  State  legislature 
and  several  of  our  township  elections  were 
carried  by  the  Patrons  of  Industry  this 
spring,  and  the  coming  fall  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  a  Governor.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
vote  for  no  man  who  favors  a  high  tariff  or 
high  taxation  of  any  kind,  and  the  man 
we  select  must  pledge  himself  to  work  for 
the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  laborer.  Our 
association  was  organized  with  110  charter 
members,  and  now  has  150,  all  in  good 
standing.  We  are  called  “hayseeds”  and 
several  other  opprobrious  names  by  the 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers :  but 
time  will  change  their  tune.  Farmers’ 
rights  must  and  shall  prevail.  G.  N.  D. 

Inclined  to  be  Critical. 

In  Michigan  the  farmers  are  turbulent 
owing  to  the  poor  crops  of  1888  and  the 
general  depression  in  the  prices  of 
farm  products.  In  attempting  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  condition,  they  “  jump  at  float¬ 
ing  straws”  and  unite  with  that  farmers’ 
and  laborers’  organization,  the  Patrons  of 
Industry.  In  its  name  it  has  one  redeeming 
feature,  and  the  platform  adopted  at  the 
State  convention  is  almost  faultless.  Are 
the  members  practicing  what  they  preach  ? 
Not  at  all ;  not  a  senteuce  in  the  platform 
indicates  the  advisability  of  contracting 
with  one  merchant  in  each  town  to  supply 
goods  at  a  stated  percentage — usually  10  per 
cent. — above  cost  and  boycotting  the  other 
dealers  and  trading  exclusively  at  the  Pa¬ 
trons’ store.  This  scheme  has  already  been 
put  into  effect  in  many  towns  and  cities,  and 
is  working  up  an  antagonistic  feeling 
among  business  men  who  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  retaliating.  The  crusade  against 
the  retailer  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them ;  but  they  propose  to  annihilate  the 
commercial  traveler.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  among  thoughtful  men  that  it  is 
far  more  convenient  and  economical  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods  through  the  drummer. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  in  addressing  an  audience  at 
Orion,  Mich.,  incidentally  touched  on  the 
subject  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  farmers 
using  the  power  of  organization  to  drag 
down  legitimate  business  enterprises  which 
have  always  been  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  system  of  the  country,  and  advised  the 
farmers  to  be  very  cautious  about  trying 
to  overturn  existing  methods  of  doing  bus¬ 
iness.  It  is  hoped  this  censure  from  so 
prominent  a  man  will  be  listened  to  with 
the  attention  it  deserves.  When  a  man  or 
woman  joins  the  Patrons  of  Industry  he  or 
she  forfeits  all  claims  on  the  business  men 
of  the  town  for  accommodation.  Never 
has  there  been  a  man  so  independent  that 
at  some  time  it  has  not  been  necessary  for 
him  to  co-operate  with  those  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  “Live  and  let  live” 
savors  of  charity  and  humanity.  The 
Patrons  of  Industry  are  loudly  clamoring 
for  a  bill  calling  for  a  government  loan  at 
one  per  cent.;  let  us  consider  who  would  be 
benefited  by  such  a  loan.  The  energetic, 
economical  farmer  even  at  present  prices  of 
farm  products,  is  every  year  gaining  a 
little  on  his  mortgage;  he  possesses  the 
faculty  of  helping  himself  and  needs  no 
such  loan  at  so  enormous  a  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  government. 

There  is  another  class — the  constitution¬ 
ally  tired — would  the  loan  help  them  ?  No; 
they  would  be  just  as  deeply  involved  at 
the  end  of  10  years  as  they  are  to-day.  A 
motto  reading  something  like  the  following 
would  do  this  class  more  good;  “Expect 
neither  fame  nor  fortune  while  your  arms 
are  folded.  Providence  smiles  on  those 
only  who  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.” 
Again, there  are  those  who  labor  incessantly 
without  securing  any  adequate  recompense; 
they  lack  business  faculties;  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  loan  could  not  remedy  their  weakness. 
There  are  also  war  heroes  and  flood  and 
drought  sufferers  who  have  rightful  claims 
on  the  Treasury,  yet  the  farmers  are  united 
in  demanding  just  legislation  and  an  equal 
footing  with  the  manufacturer  and  the 
millionaire.  B.  E.  s. 

Iona  County,  Michigan. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Michigan. 

SHELBYVILLE,  Allegan  Co.— Wheat  is  look¬ 
ing  splendid  and  if  no  misfortune  befalls 
it,  Michigan  will  have  a  most  bountiful 
harvest.  Farmers  are  just  beginning  to 
plow  for  oats.  Grass  is  looking  good  and 
clover  stood  the  open  winter  well,  not  very 
much  heaving  out.  Peaches  are  mostly  all 
killed,  except  in  the  western  part  of  Alle¬ 
gan  and  Oceana  Counties,  where  there  will 
be  about  half  a  crop.  Apples  and  almost 
all  other  fruits  are  as  yet  uninjured.  Prices 
for  fat  cattle  and  veal  calves  are  very  low. 
The  latter  when  four  to  six  weeks  old  are 
selling  for  from  $2.00  to  $3.00.  Farmers  all 
seem  to  be  short  of  money,  and  all  com¬ 
plain  of  hard  times.  It  does  not  seem  that 
very  much  is  being  done  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer  and  laborer.  I  read  with  very 
much  interest  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
working  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the 
great  good  it  is  doing.  G.  N.  D. 


WYOMING’S  WANTS. 

Since  Wyoming  has  been  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Statehood,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  concerning  her,  in  which  there  is 
little  truth.  On  the  one  hand,  her  facilities, 
resources  and  advantages  have  been  very 
much  overrated;  while  on  the  other,  she 
has  not  been  credited  with  what  is  justly 
due  her.  People  of  the  East  have  been  led 
to  form  some  very  erroneous  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  this  Territory.  One  of  these  ideas  seems 
to  be  that  this  is  a  land  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  that  bank  bills  grow 
on  bushes,  and  silver  dollars  are  found  roll¬ 
ing  up  hill.  The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
influx  of  a  large  number  of  poor  people  from 
the  East  and  South,  who  come  with  nothing, 
stay  here  a  few  months  or  more,  and  then, 
not  finding  their  dreams  realized,  depart 
for  “  greener  pastures,”  taking  with  them 
whatever  they  have  earned.  This,  it  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  can  not  fail  to  be  detrimen¬ 
tal  in  the  extreme. 

The  other  side  of  the  story  reads  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  “  Wyoming  abounds  with 
cut-throats,  highwaymen  and  desperadoes 
of  every  description  ;  wild  cow-boys  scour 
the  plains,  terrorizing  all  peaceable,  law- 
abiding  citizens,”  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  This  idea  serves  to  keep  out 
people  of  -wealth,  culture  and  refinement, 
which  is  again  a  detriment.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Our  towns  and  people  are  quiet 
and  orderly,  highwaymen  are  unknown 
here,  and  our  cow-boys  are,  as  a  rule,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  and  well  behaved.  But  we  have 
to  work  for  a  living  here  the  same  as  any¬ 
where  else.  The  time  has  been  when  money 
was  plentiful  and  everything  brought  high 
figures ;  now,  as  elsewhere,  financial  de¬ 
pression  overhangs  all  business.  Wyom¬ 
ing’s  great  need  at  present  is  railroads. 
We  produce  enough,  we  want  the  markets. 
Our  climate  is  variable,  I  might  say  pe¬ 
culiar,  but,  withal,  healthful.  Our  alti¬ 
tude  is  about  4,500  feet ;  winters  are  usual¬ 
ly  mild  and  open.  Very  little  snow  falls  in 
the  valleys,  not  enough,  I  think;  and  if 
perchance  we  have  a  good,  old-fashioned 
fall,  a  Chinook  (warm  wind)  will  very  like¬ 
ly  come  sweeping  down  from  tfie  moun¬ 
tains,  and  take  it  all  off  in  a  few  hours. 
We  experience  at  times  the  most  intense 
cold.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  run 
down  to  60  and  62  degrees.  Here  again  the 
peculiarity  of  our  climate  manifests  itself. 
In  the  East,  under  such  a  low  temperature, 
man  and  beast  would  almost,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  succumb  to  the  cold.  Here,  while 
of  course  it  is  cold,  we  manage  to  get 
along  quite  comfortably.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  lies  in  this :  ours  is  a  dry  cold,  while 
yours  in  the  East  is  a  damp  or  wet  cold.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  can  endure 
60  degrees  of  cold  here  with  less  inconven¬ 
ience  than  you  can  30  degrees.  But  this 
very  dryness,  coupled  with  our  sudden 
changes  from  mild  to  severe,  renders  this  a 
very  trying  climate  on  fruit.  Any  tree, 
vine,  shrub  or  plant  that  is  able  to  “  pull 
through”  in  Wyoming,  is  a  thoroughly 
iron-clad,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
succeed  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  We  have 
bought  and  planted  and  experimented  and 
failed,  and  bought  and  planted  and  experi¬ 
mented  again  and  again  and  again,  until 
we  have  expended  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  in  the  nursery,  seed  and 
plant  business,  and  here  are  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  we  have  arrived  at  through  bitter  ex¬ 
perience. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  vari¬ 
eties,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  of  soil.  This, 
like  our  climate,  is  variable  and  peculiar,  so 
much  so  that  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  how  to 
describe  it.  For  example,  a  description 
which  might  apply  correctly  to  one  piece  of 
ground,  would  be-all  wrong  when  applied 
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to  another  piece  five  or  ten  rods  distant  in 
the  same  field.  Mark,  then,  the  inconven¬ 
iences  and  disadvantages  under  which  we 
are  compelled  to  labor  while  attempting  to 
make  careful  experiments.  W e  have  to  test 
the  ground  almost  inch  by  inch,  in  order  to 
suit  the  soil  to  the  plant  or  tree.  But  these 
very  tests  have  developed  some  valuable 
facts,  viz  ,  that  we  have  soil  adapted  to  al¬ 
most  everything.  It  takes  patience,  push 
and  perseverance  to  find  it,  and  make  use  of 
it:  that’s  all.  Our  uplands  are  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  clay  and  “  hard-pan,”  intermixed 
more  or  less  with  sand.  Our  bottom  lands 
are  a  rich,  black  loam,  composed  of  clay, 
sand  and  leaf-mold  from  the  mountains,  a 
mixture  which  yields  immense  crops  and  is 
very  porous  and  absorbent. 

Returning  now  to  the  varieties  tested,  we 
will  begin  with  fruit — the  apple  first.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  let  the  reader 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  tree  planting  in 
Wyoming  extends  back  over  a  period  of 
eight  years  only,  hence  the  longest  test 
mentioned  has  been  commenced  within  that 
time.  Among  the  apples  which  have  seem¬ 
ingly  proved  iron  clad,  we  find  the  Wealthy 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  The  Pewaukee 
and  Tetofsky  have  not  as  yet  been  suffic¬ 
iently  tested  to  permit  me  to  speak  decidedly 
with  regard  to  them.  I  believe,  however, 
that  they  will  succeed.  All  crabs  have 
proven  extremely  hardy,  and  fruit  well. 
The  Yellow  Transparent  during  three  years’ 
trial  has  proved  hardy,  and  made  a 
healthy,  vigorous  growth;  but  this  may, 
after  all,  not  prove  much,  for  another 
strange  feature  is  that  a  tree  will 
grow  and  thrive,  and  even  fruit  for  two, 
three  and  four  years  and  then  suddenly  die 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Of 
cherries  we  have  tried  but  three  varieties — 
Dye  House,  Early  Richmond  and  English 
Morello.  We  have  had  no  success  what¬ 
ever  with  any ;  all  succumb  at  once.  The 
Lawson  and  Keiffer  Pears  during  two 
years’  trial  have  done  well,  but  we  have 
some  doubts  as  to  the  final  results.  Of 
grapes  none  survive  without  substantial 
protection.  Currants  and  gooseberries  do 
exceedingly  well,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Industry,  which  is  practically  useless  here, 
as  it  mildews  badly.  Among  raspberries, 
the  Gregg  is  utterly  without  value  in  this 
climate ;  it  is  not  hardy ;  the  canes  die 
down  every  winter.  The  Nemaha  is  a  total 
failure;  in  fact,  no  blackcap,  save  the 
Tyler,  is  of  any  use  here.  Tyler  is  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy,  and  a  prolific  bearer,  but  is  small¬ 
er  and  more  thorny  than  is  desirable. 
Among  the  red  varieties,  Hansell  and  Reli¬ 
ance  are  most  to  be  depended  upon.  Gold¬ 
en  Queen  does  well;  but  is  rather  more 
tender  than  the  two  preceding.  Of  black¬ 
berries  the  Snyder  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully,  with  attention.  We  have  not  tried 
Stone’s  Hardy ;  but  the  Lucretia  Dewberry 
does  famously.  Of  strawberries  all  varie¬ 
ties,  except  May  King,  have  yielded  grand 
returns.  The  Russian  Mulberry  is  only 
half  hardy.  In  the  line  of  vegetables  and 
grains,  Wyoming  can  hold  her  own  against 
all  competitors.  Everything  of  that  class, 
unless  it  be  some  very  late  varieties,  at¬ 
tains  perfection  and  that,  too,  in  enormous 
quantities.  My  experience  in  this  branch 
has  been  large  and  varied,  as  I  grow  all 
kinds  largely  for  seed  purposes.  In  pota¬ 
toes  we  lead  the  world,  both  for  yield  and 
quality.  G.  J.  L 

Sheridan  County,  Wyoming. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER. 

(EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.) 

The  farm  and  nurseries  of  Isaac  Hicks  & 
Son  are  at  Westbury  Station,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  about  25  miles  from  New  York.  They 
own  and  thoroughly  cultivate  a  farm  of 
100  acres  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  the 
land  extending  to  the  railroad.  This  is 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  Hempstead 
Plains  which  were  a  synonym  of  barrenness. 
The  farm  of  the  Messrs.  Hicks,  however, 
as  well  as  those  surrounding  it,  as  judged 
by  the  large  and  well-kept  buildings,  the 
clean  and  well  tilled  fields,  the  fences  in 
good  repair  and  free  from  brush  and  weeds, 
and  the  general  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
on  every  hand,  were  far  from  being  barren 
plains.  The  Hicks  family  are  old  settlers, 
Isaac  Hicks  and  three  brothers  owning  be¬ 
tween  them  the  original  homestead,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  father  many  years 
ago.  The  venerable  mother  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  99  still  occupies  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  residence.  She  has  four  generations  of 
descendants,  including  all  of  a  large  family 
of  children,  still  living,  and  bids  fair  to 
round  out  a  full  century  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  her  faculties.  Isaac  Hicks  at  the  age 
of  77,  when  most  men,  if  spared  thus  long. 


would  be  old  and  feeble,  is  hale  and  hearty, 
a  grand  specimen  of  vigorous  manhood. 
He  finds  among  his  fruits  and  flowers, 
trees  and  vines,  a  satisfaction  and  quiet  en¬ 
joyment  unknown  to  those  who  are  not 
lovers  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods.  Start¬ 
ing  in  the  nursery  business  after  reaching 
middle  life,  purely  from  a  love  of  it,  and  to 
gratify  that  spirit  of  investigation  which 
all  horticulturists  will  understand,  he  has 
achieved  a  success  and  establshed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  reliability  which  might  well  be  en¬ 
vied  by  those  engaging  in  the  business  from 
mere  mercenary  motives. 

The  more  active  member  in  the  general 
farm  management,  as  well  as  the  mechani¬ 
cal  genius  of  the  firm,  is  the  junior  mem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Edward  Hicks.  A  quiet,  unosten¬ 
tatious  man  of  middle  age,  he  combines  the 
inventiveness  of  genius  with  the  practical 
good  judgment  and  common  sense  of  the 
successful  farmer.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  on  every  hand  with  labor-saving 
devices  of  his  own  invention  and,  in  many 
cases,  of  his  own  construction.  Every¬ 
thing  about  him  shows  the  thinking,  studi¬ 
ous  man  who  aims  to  accomplish  by  the  use 
of  brain-power  what  many  fail  to  do  with 
pure  muscle.  We  have  drawings  of  some 
of  the  simpler  and  moie  easily  constructed 
appliances  which  were  observed,  and  shall 
present  them  from  time  to  time  with  brief, 
easily  understood  descriptions.  Mr.  Hicks 
says  that  if  he  has  anything  that  will  ben¬ 
efit  farmers  he  is  very  glad  to  have  them 
know  and  make  use  of  his  inventions.  He 
has  placed  every  facility  at  our  disposal 
and  has  put  us  and,  through  us,  our  readers 
under  great  obligations.  It  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  visit  such  a  man  and  hear  him  des¬ 
cribe  his  different  implements  and  discuss 
the  ways  of  using  them.  It  is  a  splendid 
exemplification  of  the  power  of  intelligent 
labor  as  opposed  to  brute  force.  Mr.  Hicks 
has  a  son  who  is  taking  the  agricultural 
course  at  Cornell  University.  We  do  not 
see  how  any  young  man  could  wish  to  leave 
such  a  farm  and  such  a  home  for  the  city. 

Asked  as  to  what  part  of  his  farming  ope¬ 
rations  he  found  most  profitable,  Mr.  H. 
said  the  nursery.  After  that,  hay  had 
paid  well.  He  has  a  large  dairy,  and  sells 
the  milk,  but  the  price  is  low  and  the  profit 
small.  Poultry  proves  profitable.  The  fat¬ 
tening  of  milch  cows  for  beef,  supplying 
their  places  with  purchased  fresh  ones,  for¬ 
merly  paid  well,  but  the  Western  dressed- 
beef  business  has  reduced  this  to  a  profitless 
proceeding.  The  strictest  economy  of  labor 
and  a  careful  application  of  business  prin¬ 
ciples  are  depended  upon  to  give  a  profit 
rather  than  the  amount  to  be  realized  from 
any  particular  crop. 

In  addition  to  his  other  business,  Mr. 
Hicks  has  been  the  sole  trustee  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
is  giving  the  district  a  first-class  school. 
He  employs  two  teachers,  one  a  Normal 
school  graduate  at  a  salary  of  $800.  He 
says  that  although  there  are  few  children 
of  the  farmers  and  tax-payers  to  attend 
school,  he  considers  that  those  of  the  labor¬ 
ers  and  foreigners  who  furnish  the  larger 
part  of  the  attendance  are  entitled  to  the 
best  means  attainable  towards  making 
them  good  citizens.  He  considers  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  them.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  policy  pursued  in  many 
districts. 


gfti.sceUaneousi  Advertising. 


Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  *o  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


The  GARRETT  PICKET  A 
WIRE  FENCE  MACHINE 

Weaves  to  the  posts.  Best  in  the 
world.  Thousands  in  use.  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Freight  paid.  Agents 
are  reporting  big  sales.  Machines, 
Wire,  etc.,  at  wholesale  direct  to 
Farmers  where  I  have  no  Agent. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  8.  H.  GARRETT, 
MANSFIELD,  OlllO. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 


A  10-page  pamphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Address 
the 
M’frs 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  CRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  in  1889-  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  MT’G  CO 

Naubuc,  Hartlord  Co.,  Conn. 


P 


OCLTRY  PAPER,  16 
Sample  free.  C.  C. 


pages,  4  months  fori  - 
DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  * 


“FIGHTING  OVER  MILK" 

A  Book  for  Dairymen. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS. 

Giving  a  full  account  of  the  efforts  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Milk  Producers’  Union,  to 
secure  fair  prices  for  the  producer  and  a 
pure  article  for  the  consumer  in  the  New 
York  market. 

History  of  a  Powerful  Organization 

among  Eastern  farmers,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  different  methods  of  conducting  the 
milk  business  in  all  our  large  cities. 

You  ought  to  read  this  book. 

Price,  25  Cts.  Sold  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


e..tror»w^on,j|o.  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


For  16  Year, 
ha.e  sold  to 

_  _  consumers  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  taring  them  the 
dealers’ profit.  8hlp  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  baying.  Pay  freight 
charges  If  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  2  years.  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  W.B.  PRATT,  8ee*y, 
Elkhart*  -  -  Indiana. 


The  BEST  on  Wheels.  “  Handy  ”  Wagons 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles,  Buckboards,  Con 
cords,  PhcCtons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheeiers,  Bond 
Carts, etc.  .V-i-pjisre catalogue  and  circular,'*  Hou. 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,’’  FREE. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
68  Murray  St..  New  York. 
•  PS  Sudbury  St.,  lio.ton. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MERIT. 
Scud  for  Special  Inti  ^duo- 
tory  Offer, 

Freight  Paid  by  us* 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 

MANUFACTURING  GO., 

Clinton.  -  •  low*. 


rniiun  Valuable  article  on  Feed  for  Poultry;  reduces 
rUUHll  cost  one-half.  Mailed  free.  H.  New-Yorker. 

P.  A,  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  Ills. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folioicing  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  " 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion,  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04(12*.  6d.) 

France . .  3.04  (16)4  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  ;29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y., 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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MURRAY 


$55.22  BUCCIES  and  $5.95  HARNESS SttySartW! 

THEY  ARE  SOLD  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMERS.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE,  111 1 1  nrn  11  UIIDDAV  II  AMlirAPTIIDIUP  nn  n  •  •  n 

one  price,  no  deviations  WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Humorous. 


OF  BUCKWHEAT  CAKES. 

You  may  talk  about  your  terrapin, 

And  canvasbaek  and  wine: 

We’re  here  to  sing  of  buckwheat  cakes 
And  gravy  from  the  swine. 

There’s  nothing  that  delights  us  so 
In  all  the  gastronomies 

As  watching  flapjacks  steam  and  glow, 

And  hearing  them  “  kerfloinleks.” 

—Punxsutaxjpnty  Spirit. 

Though  some  of  our  colleges  are  very  old, 
they  are  still  in  possession  of  their  facul¬ 
ties.  —Exchange. 

Not  Much  of  a  Sight,  After  All  — “  I 
saw  a  goblet  to-day  made  of  bone.” 
“Pshaw  1  I  saw  a  tumbler  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  last  night.”  “Where?”  “At 
the  circus.”— Harper's  Bazar. 

Overheard  in  the  Kitchen.—**  What 
did  you  wear  last  night  ?  ”  asked  the  celery. 
“A  lovely  mayonnaise,”  replied  the  lettuce. 
“And  you  ?  ”  “I  never  was  so  mortified  in 
my  life:  I  wasn’t  dressed  at  all,”  said  the 
celery  ;  and  the  beet. blushed. — Life. 


“  They’re  selling  things  cheap  at  the 
corner  store.”  “Are,  eh?”  “Yes,  thir¬ 
teen  postage  stamps  for  a  cent  and  a  quar¬ 
ter.”  “What!  Thirteen  stamps  for  a  cent 

and  a  quarter  ?  ”  “  Exactly.”  “  Why - ” 

“  Same  as  the  postoffice— 26  cents.  Ain’t 
that  a  cent  and  a  quarter— of  a  dollar  ?  ” — 
The  American. 


The  Sun  :  “  Awake  1  Awake  I  Thou  Sluggard  1  I  have  been  up  for  over  two 
ours,  and  am  thousands  of  miles  on  my  way  1  ” 

The  Sluggard  :  “  That’s  all  right,  smarty,  but  you  don’t  have  to  foot  it  over 
a  gravel  road  with  one  shoe  gone.”— Life. 


CIDER 

^  MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
KSN-ssS^TElevators.  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  ft  Boschert  Preii  Co.  118  W. Water  St.  Syracuse, If. Y 


C  E  N  U  I  N  E 

PRICES  REDUCED 


'J’HIIMDEIiI’HIV 


Lawn  Mower. 


<  Jk  SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND  USE, 

I  Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 


LAWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc., 


CRAHAM,  EMLEN  Si  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

GUI  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

The  Best 

Waterproof 

ffSH  BRk^HniwL. 

SejjdjorjlluitratetljCatalogue1^«i^iS22£Sl22!i2£: 


T^il  re  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  in  10  days  and 
never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
X  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co.,  78  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  NEXT 
3  OR  4  WEEKS 

IS  THE  /TIME  TO  TOP-DRESS  WITH  THE 


STOGKBRIDGE  GRASS  MANURE. 


Photograph  of  Grass  raised  on  Stockbridge  Grass  Manure,  byIkT-<.  Willmartu,  of 
Billerica,  Mass,  (firm  of  Talbot,  Willmarth  &  Co.,  Boston).  It**  ,,t>d  even  with 
the  horse’s  back,  and  was  estimated  to  yield  fully  three  t  /per  acre. 


.Ja'T’  Send  for  pamphlets.  S 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,’  BOSTPj?  &  NEW  YORE 


The  “PLANET  JR.”s“P 

The  “PLACET  Jit.”  No.  2  GARDEN  I)  It  1 1.1/  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 

seeds:  opens,  covers.  rollB  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

The  COMBINED  DRILL,  and  HOE,  & c.  The  greatest  favonte  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  a  Seed 

Drill  or  aB  a  Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  aiui  Boon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  IIOE.  A  money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  ofarowat 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrowB,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  psir  of  hoes  only. 

The  SING  LE  W II E  E  L  HOE  is  a  treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops ;  is  lighter.  Has  a  Large  Plow, 

two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  a  Leaf  Guard.  _ , 

The  FIRE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  hasno  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  m  a  garden  20x40  feet 


The  G  R  ASS  EDG  ER.  The  newest.neateBt.cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  nathB  and  flower  beds 
The  1 890  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yet  the  result 
justifies  ourcare,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement ;  is i  our new, patent  Lever 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  S3.04)  for,  to  put  on  old  machines.  The 

l*allen  &  co. 


sweepsTAKES 


Gbken  Mountain  Stock  Farm,  » 

West  Randolph,  Vt.,  Dec.  2nd,  1889.  { 

The  butter  upon  which  we  were  awarded  the  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  18S9,  was  made  by  the  Cooley  Creamer 
Prerevs.  We  hare  used  the  Cooley  i.’rmmrr  p eocene  o»du>Jveij- 
for  several  years,  and  give  it  our  hearty  endorsement  for  the  large 
Increase  In  quantity  and  especially  lu  quality  ot  Butter.  This  system 

satisfies  us.  yours  truly,  G.  S.  MOULTON,  Pres. 

This  Is  the  THIRD  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
on  the  Cooley  Creamer  and  Product-  Having  taken  the  Gold 
.tied  a  I  at  EVERY  EXPOSITION  since  It  was  Invented. 

that'thi’  COOLEY  CREAMER  INCREASED  THE 

QUANTITY  and  improved  the  QUALITY  Of  the  Butter. 

The  above  Is  reputed  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
Dairy  in  tlie  World— Has  over  400  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 
Butter  sells  as  high  as  « 1 .00  per  pound. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Coolky  Creamers,  Davis  Swing 
Churns,  Butter  Workers,  Printers,  Parchment  Paper,  Ac. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  of  100  pages,  con- 

taming  aolid  fact*  that  every  DiaQ 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  hia  contracts. 
Shortchaptera  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  iiema 


in  poa* 


Improved  Edition,  1890 

mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ■v 

of  interest  to  bulidera.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c 

NATION  ALSH  EET  METAL  ROOFING  CO 
51G  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 
(tj-Thi,  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 
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NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 


510  East  20tl»  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

Cj'ThU  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


HIGH  CLA88  JERSEY  CATTLE— All  registered 
tu  American  Jers.  y  Cartle  Club.  Bulls  now  In  service 
are  STOKE  POGIS  5th,  5997,  sire  of  8  young  cows,  test¬ 
ing  from  14  lbs.  lhj  ozs  to  42  lbs.  12  ozs.  or  outter  lu  7 
davs.  Full  and  only  living  broth-r  of  Stoke  Pogls  3d, 
now  dr  ad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging  over  20  lbs.  of 
butter  apiece  perwrek.  IDA’S  RIOTER  OF  ST.  L., 
13656.  inbred  son  of  Ida  of  8t.  Lambert;  official  butter 
test  30  lbs,  2!$  ozs  lu  7  days.  No  bull  calf  sold  for 
less  than  $’00,  nor  heifer  for  less  than  *200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANOORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies,  state  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  dk  8IBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


T)ARE  WATER  LILIE8.  Pink  and  Yellow 
JLV  Lotuses.  Also,  White  Water  Lilies.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  ^  s 

GEO.  RICHARDSON,  Lordstown,  Ohio. 
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A  NEW  TIE  FOR  CATTLE.  Fig.  SO. 


FASTENING  DAIRY  COWS. 


THE  winter  season  is  now  over  and  the  cows  are  going 
out  to  pasture.  What  sort  of  condition  are  they  in 
after  the  winter’s  confinement  ?  Have  they  been  comfort¬ 
able  during  the  housing  season  ?  Their  comfort  has 
depended  largely  upon  the  way  they  have  been  confined  in 
the  stables.  Good  dairymen  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  only  profitable  cow  is  the  comfortable  cow.  Just  now 
when  the  cows  are  going  from  the  barn  to  the  field,  the 
results  of  the  winter’s  confinement  are  most  plainly  evi¬ 
dent.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  asked  some  of  the  most  practical 
dairymen  among  its  readers  to  tell  us  how  their  cattle  are 
fastened  in  the  stable.  This  investigation  was  suggested 
by  the  following  note  from  a  subscriber  in  Connecticut : 

“I  have  never  experimented  much  with  regard  to  the 
difierent  ways  of  fastening  cows.  I  have  generally  used 
stationary  stanchions  and  as  the  animals  grew  up  they 
got  accustomed  to  them  and 
seemed  to  do  well;  but  the 
following  case  set  me  think¬ 
ing  :  I  bought  an  eight-year- 
old  cow  that  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stand  loose  in  the 
stall.  I  kept  her  in  the  same 
way  until  she  felt  at  home 
and  gave  her  usual  mess  of 
milk.  Then  I  put  her  in  a 
stanchion  with  the  other  cows 
and  she  gave  three  pounds 
less  than  her  usual  mess  on 
the  same  feed.  Then  I  put 
her  back  in  the  stall  loose,  and 
she  gave  her  old  mess.  Then 
I  tried  her  in  the  stanchion 
again,  and  after  three  weeks’ 
kind  treatment  and  the  same 
feed,  I  have  failed  to  make 
her  yield  her  full  mess.” 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
give  all  of  the  replies  here.  A 
few  sample  notes  are  given 
descriDtive  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  ties  for  cattle.  The  old 
stationary  stanchions  are  still 
used  by  many  dairymen,  fre¬ 
quently  because  they  save 
space  and  permit  close  pack¬ 
ing  of  the  cattle.  TheR.N.-Y. 
is  surprised  that  the  various 
swing  stanchions  are  not  more 
generally  used.  These  take 
up  no  more  room  than  the 
stationary  kinds  and  permit 
the  cow  to  move  her  head 
with  considerable  freedom. 

This  matter  of  fastening  cat¬ 
tle  is  an  important  one — far 
more  important  than  most 
dairymen  realize. 


A  New  Cow  Tie. 


Chain  Fastenings. 

For  fastening  dairy  cows  I 
think  a  chain  around  the 
neck  is  the  best  device.  I  use 
stalls  seven  feet  wide  for  ma¬ 
ture  cows,  and  six  feet  for 
heifers.  An  iron  rod  about 
two  feet  is  bolted  to  the  side 
of  the  stall  a  little  back  of  the 
manger,  the  lower  end  being 
18  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
the  rod  is  set  out  an  inch  so  that  the  chain  will  slide  freely. 
There  is  one  foot  of  chain  between  the  rod  and  the  cow’s 
neck.  The  manger  is  low — not  more  than  10  inches  high 
—and  two  feet  wide.  The  rack  is  perpendicular  and  has 
folding  shutters.  A  feed-box  for  grain,  30  inches  long,  13 
wide  and  nine  deep,  slides  out  to  receive  the  grain.  The 
floor  for  medium-sized  cows  is  five  feet  from  manger  to 
drop,  which  is  six  inches.  I  do  not  like  a  deep  gutter  into 
which  cows  and  men  may  fall  and  out  of  which  manure 
must  be  lifted.  With  bedding  to  absorb  liquids,  and  good 
care,  cows  can  be  kept  clean.  I  like  double  stalls  better 
than  single,  because  their  employment  saves  a  little  room.  A 
seven- foot  stall  seems  as  roomy  for  two  cows  as  a  four-foot 
for  one.  Then  double  stalls  are  more  convenient  for  fasten¬ 
ing  and  unfastening  the  cows.  The  rack  is  the  best  arrange¬ 
ment  that  I  have  yet  seen  for  feeding  fodder  corn,  green  or 
dry,  or  stover.  In  using  it  there  can  be  but  little  waste, 
and  when  the  stalks  that  are  not  eaten  come  through  they 


“I  am  pleading  for  the 
cow,”  writes  O.  H.  Smith,  of 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y., 
in  describing  the  device  shown 
at  Fig.  80.  The  picture  hardly 
needs  any  description.  A  is  a 
standard  plank  one  foot  wide  and  two  inches  thick ;  B  is  a 
lever  one  inch  thick,  tapering  in  width,  being  2%  inches  at 
the  wide  end,  and  one  inch  at  “tie”  end;  C  is  the  slat 
bolted  to  the  standard  with  pieces  inserted  between  the 
slat  and  standard,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  in  which  the  lever 
is  held  in  place  while  allowed  to  work  up  and  down  freely ; 
D  is  a  bolt  fastening  the  lever  to  the  standard ;  E  is  a  peg 
on  which  the  ring  on  one  end  of  the  chain  is  hung.  When 
the  cow  is  let  loose,  the  ring  should  be  hung  on  the  peg. 
When  she  is  to  be  tied  she  puts  her  head  and  neck  over  the 
lever  and  the  chain  is  handy  to  go  around  her  neck.  The 
chain  from  each  lever  is  always  to  be  hung  on  the  next 
standard.  The  lever  has  the  motion  of  the  cow’s  neck  — 
when  she  is  up,  the  lever  is  up ;  when  she  is  down,  the 
lever  is  down. 

Mr.  Smith  writes  as  follows  concerning  his  device, which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  patented :  “I  have  used  my  device  for 
years  for  a  herd  of  dairy  cows.  It  is  easily  made,  very 


chewing  the  cud,  taking  care  of  what  they  have  stowed 
away  in  their  stomachs.  My  device  or  lever  can  be 
attached  to  any  plank  stanchion.  If  the  standard  is  light, 
set  another  and  let  the  lever  work  between  them.  If  not 
wide  enough  add  to  its  width.  The  front  plank  or  base  to 
which  the  manger  and  standard  are  fastened  can  be  very 
much  wider,  that  is,  higher,  than  for  stationary  stan¬ 
chions.  Mine  are  14  inches  high  or  wide.  The  bottom  of 
the  manger  consists  of  two-inch  planks  with  beveled  edges 
to  give  the  right  slant,  and  so  tightly  fitted  together  that 
feed  can  be  given  without  waste. 

The  Box  Stall.  • 

The  best  method  I  have  ever  used,  seen  or  heard  of  to 
fasten  a  dairy  cow  in  the  stable  is  a  latch,  bolt,  hook  or 
button  on  the  door  of  a  box  stall.  I  like  the  box  stall  best 
because  the  cow  is  more  comfortable  in  it  than  she  can 
possibly  be  in  any  other  kind  of  device  ;  she  keeps  cleaner; 


handy  and  cheap.  There  is  no  kind  of  stationary  stanchion 
which  does  not  inflict  cruelty  on  the  cattle  fastened  in  it. 
No  cow  can  lie  down  in  a  natural  way  with  her  head  or 
neck  between  two  standards,  however  they  may  be 
arranged,  and  when  an  animal  is  in  an  unnatural  position 
it  is  in  more  or  less  misery.  Fastened  in  this  contrivance, 
a  cow  can  turn  her  head  and  freely  lick  her  back  as  far  as 
her  hips.  Everybody  makes  his  cow  mangers  according  to 
his  own  fancy ;  but  this  device  is  adapted  to  all  styles  of 
mangers  equally  well.  I  like  an  open  manger  best  because 
it  can  be  kept  clean  more  easily  than  any  other,  and  clean¬ 
liness  in  a  cow  manger  is  very  essential.  Some  want  par¬ 
titions  between  the  cows,  to  prevent  them  from  pulling 
and  pushing  each  other’s  ration  of  hay ;  but  they  will  not 
do  this  if  properly  fed.  When  I  see  my  cows  pulling  and 
pushing  and  mussing  their  feed  around  in  the  manger  I 
take  it  away;  they  don’t  want  it  until  they  have  a  keener 
appetite.  Until  then  they  will  do  better  lying  down  and 


if  properly  bedded,  her  udder  seldom  needs  washing :  she 
has  more  manger  room  and  her  neighbors  cannot  Interfere 
with  her  feeding ;  she  can  calve  in  her  own  stall,  eat  the 
afterbirth,  lick  the  calf  dry,  lie  comfortably  with  the  calf 
within  reach  and  sight  and  be  ready  in  the  morning  when 
you  go  to  the  stable,  to  drink  the  bucketful  of  warm 
water  with  two  quarts  of  bran  in  it  that  you  give  her,  and 
then  eat  the  handful  of  hay  you  limit  her  to  the  first  day  ; 
and  the  calf,  when  it  is  to  be  weaned,  can  be  taken  away 
while  the  cow  is  out  in  the  yard,  and  she  will  miss  it  less 
than  if  she  were  taken  from  a  calving  stall  and  changed 
to  a  narrow  stall  with  her  head  in  a  stanchion  or  with  a 
chain  around  her  neck.  Unless  the  narrow  stalls  have  a 
very  tight  floor  and  plenty  of  absorbents  are  used  in  the 
gutter,  more  and  better  manure  will  be  made  in  the  box 
stall.  It  does  not  need  to  be  cleaned  out  oftener  than  once 
a  week  or  10  days,  and  then  only  to  prevent  the  cow  from 
standing  too  high  (on  the  manure)  to  eat  comfortably  out 

of  the  manger,  which  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
The  manure  made  in  a  box 
stall  is  better,  because  all  the 
liquid  is  saved  in  such  a  way 
that  no  extra  labor  is  required 
in  handling  it ;  in  fact,  the  li¬ 
quid  is  Baved  “dry,”  that  is,  it 
doesn’t  “  drip  ”  any  more  than 
the  solid.  The  objections  to 
the  box  stall  are  two  :  first,  its 
cost,  and  second,  where  many 
cows  are  kept,  a  little  more 
traveling  is  necessary  to  “get 
around”  to  all,  as  they  H\t 
further  apart  than  those  sar¬ 
dine-packed  in  narrow  stalls. 
I  don’t  know  from  experience 
what  would  be  the  effect  on 
the  milk  yield  of  changing 
the  mode  of  fastening,  but 
1  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
my  cows  were  put  into  my 
neighbor’s  stanchions  the 
yield  would  be  very  much  de¬ 
creased  until  they  got  used  to 
their  new,  uncomfortable  con¬ 
ditions;  whether  they  would 
do  as  well  after  they  did  get 
accustomed  to  stanchions  I 
never  expect  to  find  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  my  neigh¬ 
bor  should  put  his  stanch¬ 
ioned  cows  into  my  box  stalls, 
they  would  probably  be  so 
happy  the  first  day  that  they 
might  forget  to  make  any 
milk  at  all.  a.  l.  cbosby. 
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are  mostly  broken  up.  They  are  then  thrown  under  foot, 
making  good  bedding  and  are  crushed  so  that  they  make 
a  good  absorbent  and  do  not  give  much  trouble  in  the 
manure.  One  of  the  most  important  features  in  this  way 
of  fastening  is  that  the  cows  are  comfortable.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  cows  in  the  stable  night  and  day,  summer 
and  winter,  is  becoming  more  common,  consequently  they 
should  be  as  comfortable  as  possible.  When  this  method 
is  employed,  if  a  new  cow  or  heifer  is  introduced,  the 
others  do  not  have  to  be  moved  to  give  her  a  place  where 
she  will  not  be  afraid,  as  is  the  case  in  stanchions.  Each 
has  an  equal  chance,  and  when  a  cow  has  learned  her  place 
she  will  remember  it  much  better  than  if  moved  occasion¬ 
ally.  All  my  early  experience  in  fastening  cattle  was 
with  stanchions,  but  I  am  not  prejudiced  in  their  favor. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  fewer  accidents  with  stanch- 


Fig.  81. 

ions,  which  may  be  true  as  compared  with  those  caused 
by  tying  with  ropes ;  but  during  30  years’  experience  with 
chains  I  have  never  had  a  serious  accident. 

Crawford  County,  Pa.  luther  gates. 

I  have  always  used  the  Y -chain,  for  it  has  always  seemed 
the  most  humane  device  for  fastening  cattle.  The  chains 
are  fastened  to  the  front  board  of  a  low  manger.  I  have 
had  some  that  slid  up  and  down ;  but  the  cows  would 
put  their  front  feet  into  the  manger,  so  I  discarded  that 
mode  of  fastening.  Tying  in  stanchions  is  barbarous,  00 
my  mind.  I  have  bought  cows  that  had  been  fastened  in 
stanchions  and  when  I  got  them  in  my  stable  they  did  not 
know  how  to  get  up  properly.  They  would  get  up  like  a 
horse,  on  the  front  feet  first ;  but  after  a  time  they  would 
get  up  in  the  right  way.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
noticed  any  difference  in  the  yield  of  milk  when  the  cows 
were  fastened  in  different  ways;  but  sometimes  I  imagine 
that  they  do  better  when  not  tied  but  allowed  to  be  loose 
in  box  stalls.  The  noise  about  stanchions  is  an  objection 
to  them  in  my  mind.  G-  M-  0RRI8, 

Meadville,  Pa. 

Stanchions. 

I  use  stanchions  for  all  cattle,  and  1  have  never  used 
anything  else.  But  I  think  I  would  like  the  Smith  swing 
stanchion  ”  quite  well,  as  it  gives  more  freedom  to  an  ani¬ 
mal.  allowing  it  to  lick  itself  and  to  lie  down  in  a  natural 
position.  B-  K* 

St.  Johnsbury,  N.  Y. 

My  father  and  I,  since  we  began  farming  20  years  ago, 
have  fastened  our  dairy  cows  in  stanchions.  We  have  used 
no  other  device,  but  have  seen  cows  fastened  by  a  ring, 
chain  and  post.  The  chain  was  fastened  to  the  cow’s  horns, 
and  the  ring  slipped  up  and  down  on  the  post  at  will.  It 
may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  latter  is  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  mode  of  tying  cows,  and  this  I  will  not  deny ;  but 
when  asked  which  method  I  prefer,  I  say  the  stanchion 
every  time.  Some  of  my  reasons  for  this  preference  are  as 
follows  :  In  the  first  place,  if  the  stable  room  be  limited,  a 
much  larger  number  can  be  accommodated  in  stanchions 


Fig.  82. 

than  by  the  use  of  any  other  device.  In  a  stanchion  a  cow 
can  be  kept  in  a  space  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet, 
whereas,  if  she  were  tied,  she  must  have  a  stall  and  take 
up  perhaps  five  or  six  feet.  Cows  fastened  in  stanchions 
can  not  back  up  and  lie  down  in  the  manure  during  the 
night ;  but  if  properly  bedded  will  keep  clean.  Then  again, 
this  method  is  simple  and  very  handy,  each  cow  being  fas¬ 
tened  in  a  moment,  and  the  cows  cannot  possibly  get  Ioobb. 
When  once  the  stanchion  is  shut,  the  cow  is  there  to  stay. 
Some  may  say  that  a  cow  to  do  well  should  be  so  fastened 
that  she  could  lick  herself  ;  but  with  good  care  and  a  little 
carding  this  objection  is  not  good.  I  have  never  noticed 
any  change  in  a  cow’s  milk  yield  on  changing  the  mode  of 
fastening.  H*  81 

Little  Utica,  N.  Y. 

I  use  the  regular  stanchion,  with  one  side  stationary,  the 
other  ready  to  drop  back  and  open  to  receive  the  cow  s 
head;  then  it  is  shut  and  fastened  with  a  latch.  I  am  a 
builder  as  well  as  a  farmer  and  have  nut  up  several  large 
barns,  and  in  most  of  them  I  have  put  common  stanchions 
which  have  given  perfect  satisfaction.  The  manger  is 
tight  except  six  or  seven  inches  under  the  cow’s  neck,  and 
she  cannot  get  the  hay  or  feed  under  her  feet.  Cows  fas¬ 
tened  in  this  way  seem  perfectly  contented  and  happy,  and 
when  out  are  very  desirous  to  get  back,  and  with  proper 
feeding  they  will  do  better  than  if  fastened  in  any  other 
way  that  I  have  ever  tried.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
came  on  this  farm,  I  found  one  stable  containing  10  cows, 
with  gates  between  each  pair.  The  gates  opened  toward 
the  door,  and  were  hung  to  the  manger,  and  when  open,  all 
the  cows  turned  towards  the  outside  door,  and  to  put  them 


up,  we  had  to  commence  at  the  farther  end  of  the  stable, 
put  in  a  cow,  shut  the  gate,  and  so  continue  till  the  last 
one  was  in.  I  did  not  like  it.  The  cows  did  not  keep  as 
clean  as  in  stanchions  and  did  not  seem  to  be  as  contented. 
I  have  tried  hitching  cows  by  the  head  with  ropes,  but 
have  discarded  the  practice  for  the  above  reasons.  I  have 
tried  keeping  calves  in  stanchions  and  in  loose  stalls,  and 


have  always  had  better  success  with  those  wintered  in 
stanchions.  As  for  the  effect  on  the  flow  of  milk  of  chang¬ 
ing  from  one  mode  of  fastening  to  another,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  any  difference  or  change  except  in  a 
single  instance  where  the  cow  —  a  new-comer  became 
home-sick,  when  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the  milk  yield, 
but  when  she  became  contented  with  her  lot  she  gave  her 
usual  mess  of  milk.  Last  season  I  put  up  a  barn  30  by  08 
feet  and  24  feet  high  with  an  annex  16  by  80  feet  on  one 
side.  In  this  I  put  Smith’s  patent  self-adjusting  swing 
stanchion  and  Bridlebaugh’s  patent  folding  manger.  The 
owner  thinks  they  are  perfect.  He  has  used  the  common 
stanchion,  but  thinks  the  self-adjusting  preferable.  I 
also  put  up  another  barn  30  by  52  feet  and  20  feet  high.  In 
this  I  put  common  stanchions  and  a  folding  manger.  The 
owner  said  to  me  last  week  that  they  were  perfect  and 
could  not  be  bettered.  With  my  experience  in  using  and 
building  the  different  devices  for  fastening  cows,  were 
I  to  build  for  myself  to-day,  I  would  put  in  common 
stanchions.  Fastened  in  this  way,  cows  keep  cleaner  than 
when  tied  in  any  other  manner,  and  seem  to  enjoy  life 


Fig.  84. 


better.  Keep  them  free  from  lice,  feed  them  regularly  and 
with  proper  rations,  let  their  food  and  drink  be  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  be  quiet  and  gentle  with  them  indoors  and  out, 
and  they  cannot  help  doing  well,  and  when  the  door  is 
open  they  will  go  of  their  own  accord  to  their  proper 
places.  A  cow  should  always  occupy  the  same  stall  and 
have  the  same  neighbor,  and  no  change  should  be  made 
except  for  good  reasons.  c-  M-  L* 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


THREE  FARM  CONVENIENCES. 

We  show  this  week  cuts  of  some  of  the  devices  seen  at 
the  farm  of  Isaac  Hicks  &  Son.  They  are  not  exact  repro¬ 
ductions,  but  are  as  nearly  such  as  our  artist  could  draw 
from  imperfect  descriptions  without  seeing  the  imple¬ 
ments,  and  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  principles 
of  construction.  These  are  all  home-made.  Fig.  83  repre¬ 
sents  what  is  called  a  tow-cart.  It  consists  simply  of  two 
broad-tired  wheels  and  an  axle-tree  to  which  a  tongue  is 
fastened  solidly,  and  a  seat  for  the  driver,  and  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

Fig.  84  shows  the  structure  of  a  silage  cart.  It  is  about 
16  or  18  feet  long;  the  axle-tree  is  six  feet  long,  and  on  the 
underside  are  bolted,  close  to  the  wheels,  two  strong  bed- 
pieces,  approaching  each  other  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  a 
loot  apart  at  the  front  end.  Boards  are  nailed  across  these, 
each  alternate  one  coming  out  flush  with  the  bed-pieces, 
the  others  projecting  some  distance.  A  ladder  behind  to 


Fig.  85. 


hold  the  load  in  place,  completes  the  rack.  Two  small, 
broad-tired  wheels  are  used.  When  needed  for  use, the  narrow 
end  of  the  rack  is  chained  under  the  tow-cart  which  has 
high  wheels,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  wagon 'with  the 
front  and  hind  wheels  changed  about.  The  rack  is  but  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  the  alternate  short  boards 
allow  a  person  to  walk  close  to  the  center  of  the  load  to 
deposit  his  armful  of  corn  or  other  fodder.  This  renders 
the  handling  of  heavy  silage  corn  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  In  unloading,  the  wagon  is  driven  alongside  the 
cutter,  and  the  unloading  is  easily  accomplished.  There 
are  many  purposes  for  which  such  a  wagon  might  be  used 
about  a  farm  in  moving  heavy  materials  which  can  be 
loaded  on  a  high  wagon  only  with  difficulty.  I  be  whole 
rig  can  be  constructed  by  any  one  having  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity.  The  Messrs.  Hicks  have  a  large  silo 
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built  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a  round  cistern,  16  feet  deep, 
but  they  do  not  use  it,  as  the  milkman  to  whom  they  sell 
their  milk  refuses  to  purchase  it  if  they  feed  silage. 

Fig.  85  represents  a  cart  for  spreading  liquid  manure, 
not  such  a  one  as  is  now  in  use,  but  more  like  one  that 
would  be  made  were  another  required.  The  one  now  in 
use  consists  of  three  casks  of  the  size  of  ordinary  oil  bar¬ 
rels,  but  a  preferable  device  like  the  one  illustrated,  con¬ 
sists  of  only  one  holding  from  150  to  200  gallons.  As  shown, 
the  cask  is  mounted  on  a  frame- work  of  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  the  weight,  this  being  supported  by  an  axle-tree 
and  wheels  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  cask  to  rest  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  cask  has  an  opening  at  the  top  (not 
shown  in  the  cut)  for  pumping  the  liquid  in,  and  at  the 
bottom  an  opening  closed  with  a  valve  controlled  by  the 
driver,  which  allows  the  liquid  to  escape  into  a  pipe  (an  or¬ 


dinary  pump-log  was  used)  which  conducts  it  to  a  V- 
shaped  trough,  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes, 
through  which  it  is  spread  as  the  cart  is  driven  over  the 
field.  Here  the  tow-cart  is  again  brought  into  use,  the 
manure  sprinkler  being  chained  to  the  underside  of  the 
axle-tree  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  silaue  cart.  The  liquid 
manure  is  collected  in  a  large  cistern  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  from  the  stables  through  a  cement  gutter.  From 
this  it  is  pumped  into  the  cart  without  any  inconvenience. 
The  odor  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  agreeable  as  that  of  the 
ottar  of  roses,  but  the  whole  of  the  work  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  soiling  the  hands  or  the  clothing.  Mr.  Hicks  told  of 
one  of  his  neighbors  who,  convinced  of  the  value  of 
liquid  manure,  had  utilized  a  cart  for  spreading  it,  dipping 
it  up  with  pails,  and  allowing  it  to  trickle  out  from  the 
raised  end-board  after  the  field  was  reached.  He  regarded 
such  a  dirty  job  as  this  sufficient  cause  for  a  strike  on  the 
part  of  a  hired  man.  The  large  cistern  had  been  emptied 
but  a  few  days  before  our  visit,  the  liquid  being  spread 
upon  the  meadow  laud.  Mr.  Hicks  considers  this  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  manure,  and  if  he  were  to  build 
another  cistern  he  would  build  a  much  larger  one. 


HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  STACKER. 

WE  show  at  Figure  86  a  portable  stacker  recently  pat¬ 
ented  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Talbot,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  picture,  the  stacker  is  a  conical  drum  of 
considerable  weight  fastened  to  a  pole  at  the  center,  so  that 
it  will  easily  revolve  about  it.  As  the  hay  or  fodder  is 
placed  on  the  stack,  the  heavy  drum  is  hauled  around, 
pressing  the  stack  into  a  compact  form.  Mr.  Talbot  has 
this  to  say  about  his  stacker  : 

“  Thus  far  I  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  working  of  my  hay  and  ensilage  stacker  and  com¬ 
pressor ;  but  I  have  had  enough  to  be  convinced,  after  some 
close  tests  during  the  past  three  seasons,  that  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  required  to  assist  in  making  cheap  fodder  and  to 
do  away  with  the  expensive  silo,  and  further,  that  during 


Fig.  87. 

the  harvest  time  the  long  haul  from  the  field  to  the  silo  cau 
be  postponed  until  a  season  of  more  leisure.  I  have  tried  it 
upon  Hungarian  and  millet  only,  and  these  became  dry  yet 
mellow  fodder  of  a  dark  green  color,  cattle  eating  all 
clean. 

Until  it  has  been  further  tested,  I  would  not  wish  to 
speak  too  highly  in  the  machine’s  favor.  As  shown  in  the 
cut,  it  is  supposed  to  be  moved  one  way  only  ;  this  is  not 
correct,  for  the  shoe  at  the  point  of  the  cone,  when  rightly 
made,  will  permit  the  reverse  movement,  thus  pressing  the 
whole  of  the  stack  after  loading  the  machine  evenly.  The 
cone  or  drum  is  also  made  like  large  wheels  so  that  a  de¬ 
vice  of  any  length  can  be  made.  This  form  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  in  sections,  so  that  it  could  be  more 
easily  lowered  piece  meal  from  the  stack.” 


CONVENIENT  FARM  CARTS. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  describes,  in  the  American  Garden, 
the  two  vehicles  represented  at  Figures  81  and  88.  Fig. 
81  represents  a  handy  wagon,  with  a  combination  fruit- 
box  and  truck.  The  body  projects  over  the  wheels,  giving 
a  very  large  surface  for  the  handling  of  crates,  boxes, 
barrels,  etc.  The  wheels  are  three  feet  in  diameter  with 
2>£-ineh  tires.  The  body  is  four  feet  eight  inches  by  12 
feet.  This  wagon  cau  be  used  either  with  thills  or  a  pole. 
Prof.  B.  calls  the  vehicle  shown  at  Fig.  83,  a  handy  cart. 
It  is  really  a  platform  hand-cart,  so  firm  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  field  as  a  table  upon  which  the  sorting  and 
weighing  of  experiment  crops  may  be  done.  A  three-foot 
wheel  with  a  wide  tire  is  used.  The  body  of  the  cart  is 
provided  with  a  border  an  inch  higher. 
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SHARPENING  POSTS. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  the  setting  of  fence  and 
other  small  posts  is  nearly^done  away  with,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  and  can  be  more  quickly  driven.  In  soil  sub¬ 
ject  to  heaving  by  action  of  frost,  heaved  posts  are  also 
easily  redriven  to  their  original  depth,  which  cannot  be 
done  with  posts  that  are  set  and  have  blunt  ends.  Farmers 
also  have  learned  that,  nine  times  in  ten,  posts  rot  away  a 
little  below  and  at  the  surface  of  the  ground;  hence  a 
cumbersome  piece  of  wood  placed  two  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface  is  comparatively  useless. 

A  simple  arrangement  for  holding  posts  while  they  are 
sharpened,  is  shown  at  Figure  87.  A  pole  about  20  feet  in 
length  is  split  at  one  end  and  supported  by  wooden  legs 
six  feet  in  length  set  in  a  bracing  position,  as  shown.  One 
end  of  the  post  rests  upon  a  block,  the  other  is  supported 
and  held  firmly  in  the  V-shaped  split  in  the  end  of  the  pole. 
This  is  a  cheap  holder  and  one  readily  moved  about  as 
desired.  L.  D.  s. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  CONVENIENT  FARM  WAGON. 

The  wagon  shown  at  Figure  88  is  the  handiest  that  I 
have  ever  used.  The  running  gear  is  the  same  as  that  in 
any  farm  wagon ;  but  the  coupling  pole  is  longer.  I  got 
the  idea  of  the  long  and  wide  platform  from  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farmer,  and  used  it  without  the  hinged  side  boards 
for  several  years  ;  but  having  need  of  a  wagon  to  haul  hay 
to  market  and  briug  back  a  load  of  stable  manure,  I  made 
an  improvement  by  battening  the  boards  that  rested  on 
the  three-by-three  inch  chestnut  cross-pieces  and  hinged 
them  to  the  same  pieces,  using  14-inch  strap  hinges.  A 
front  board  is  hinged  to,  and  lies  on  the  floor  when  the 
wagon  is  not  in  use,  and  a  tail-board  slips  behind  two  cleats 
nailed  on  the  inside  of  the  body  and  rests  against  the  hind 
stakes.  The  hind  wheels  being  very  high,  a  little  boxing 
was  necessary  to  allow  the  side-boads  to  clear  the  wheels. 
In  hauling  manure  or  any  kind 
of  short  stuff,  the  sideboards  are 
turned  up  perpendicularly  and 
hooked  to  the  front  and  tail¬ 
boards  ;  if  the  load  is  of  a  “  spread¬ 
ing”  character,  two  pieces  of  chain 
are  hooked  to  the  top  of  the  side¬ 
boards  over  the  two  middle  cross¬ 
pieces.  The  lower  part  of  the 
body  is  made  of  two  two-by-12-inch 
white  pine  boards  16  feet  long. 

The  four  cross-pieces  are  seven 
feet  long,  but  could  be  made  a  foot 
longer  if  desirable,  and  are  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  side-pieces  by  six-inch 
bolts  In  putting  in  these  bolts  I 
bored  one  inch  and  a-half  holes  In 
the  side-pieces,  two  inches  from 
the  top :  the  bolts  going  through 
cross-pieces,  enter  these  holes  and 
the  nuts  are  turned  up  tight  with 
a  cold  chisel  and  hammer.  I  did 
this  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  lrng 
bolts  as  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  clear  through  the  12- 
inch  side-pieces.  These  side-pieces 
are  cut  into  below  to  allow  the 
front  wheels  to  run  under  the 
body  ;  this  made  it  necessary  cor¬ 
respondingly  to  raise  the  floor  in 
front.  The  same  pieces  are  cut 
runner  shape  at  the  front  ends  for 
the  same  reason ;  this  lets  the  body  come  that  much 
further  forward.  In  the  picture  one  side-board  is  raised, 
as  both  would  be  in  hauling  manure,  etc.  With  the 
side  and  end-boards  up  we'have  a  body  16  feet  long,  three 
feet  four  inches  wide  and  33  inches  deep. 

The  only  improvement  that  I  want  in  this  body  is  to 
have  hinged  angle-irons  instead  of  the  cross-pieces  which 
are  in  the  way  if  short  manure,  corn  or  anything  needing 
shoveling  is  hauled. 

In  hauling  hay  or  grain  in  the  straw,  this  wide  platform 
saves  all  high  pitching ;  it  would  be  just  the  thing  to  use 
with  a  hay-loader.  In  hauling  ensilage  corn,  take  out  the 
hind  stakes  and  replace  them  with  short  ones,  say  to  come 
two  feet  above  the  platform  ;  then  pivot  one  end  of  a  two 
by  12-inch  plank  14  feet  long  to  the  floor,  letting  the  other 
end  drag  on  the  ground  ;  put  a  few  cleats  on  it  and  walk 
up  the  plank  with  the  corn,  placing  it  at  first  against  the 
front  stakes  and  so  on  back  to  the  rear  of  the  platform. 

A.  L.  CROSBY. 


NEW  THINGS  ABOUT  ENSILAGE  LEARNED  THE 
PAST  SEASON. 

What  do  you  know  about  ensilage  in  any  of  its  details 
that  you  did  not  know  one  year  ago  t 

FROM  E.  W.  STANCLIFT. 

Keeping  Sweet  Corn  Fodder.— If  you  have  a  silo  and 
like  sour  feed,  put  the  corn  in  the  silo  as  soon  as  the  ears 
are  picked  ;  but  if  you  are  not  a  lover  of  fermented  food  or 
drink,  put  it  in  in  my  way.  As  soon  as  the  ears  are  picked 
cut  the  fodder  with  the  reaper,  cradle  or  cutter,  as  most 
convenient,  lay  it  in  long  gavels,  set  it  around  a  wooden 
horse  in  large  “  stouts  ”  ;  let  it  stand  until  it  is  about  as 
dry  as  clover  hay  should  be  when  put  in  the  barn ;  on  a 
good  day  have  force  enough  to  fill  the  larger  barn  ;  pack 
the  stover  as  closely  and  solidly  as  possible;  then  in  one  or 
two  days  put  on  top  of  it  dry  straw  two  to  four  feet  thick, 
to  absorb  the  steam.  It  will  emit  steam  for  some  time  and 
be  bright,  sweet  fodder,  much  better  than  acid  silage ;  at 
least  mine  has  beeu  so  for  two  years  past,  and  last  July  a 
Held  of  clover  having  been  cut  in  catching  weather,  was 
put  in  before  it  had  dried  ;  it  was  just  wilted  ;  in  fact  the 
under  side  of  the  swath  had  not  yet  wilted.  It  stood  in 


cocks  one  day  ;  then  we  filled  a  hay  barn  with  it  in  one 
day,  and  the  next  we  put  on  a  load  of  dry  Timothy  hay. 
The  men  Baid  it  would  rot,  but  this  winter  they  both 
bought  some  of  it  for  their  own  cow  and  horse,  and  I  fed 
it  to  my  horses.  There  was  no  mold  or  dust  about  it.  If 
people  would  go  to  one-half  the  expense  in  making  tight 
barns  for  fodder,  that  they  incur  in  making  a  good  silo,  I 
fancy  they  would  be  better  pleased.  Not  one-half  the 
silos  in  this  vicinity  are  a  success :  one  owner  of  a  silo  says 
that  if  the  silage  does  not  keep  better  next  winter,  he  will 
abandon  the  use  of  the  silo.  Another  said  he  lost  $100  by 
putting  in  his  silo  10  acres  of  corn  that  would  have  husked 
100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  Then  we  read  such  wild 
statements  about  the  cost  of  ensiloing  the  corn.  One  says 
that  he  cut  his  corn  into  his  silo  at  the  cost  of  60  cents  per 
acre.  I  heard  one  man  say  he  had  ensiloed  his  corn  for  less 
than  it  would  have  cost  him  to  shock  it:  only  think,  he 
drew  20  tons  of  stover  in  a  wagon  to  his  silo;  ran  it  through 
the  cutter  and  packed  it  in  the  silo  for  less  than  it  would 
have  cost  to  set  it  up  in  a  field!  Now,  the  cheapest  rate  at 
which  I  have  known  any  one  to  do  the  work,  was  four 
dollars  per  acre,  ’in  that  case  the  corn  was  cut  and  bound 
by  a  twine-binder,  and  16  acres  were  put  in  the  silo  in  four 
days,  130  tons  having  been  handled  in  that  time.  Then,  but 
a  few  farmers  have  silos  or  warm  barns  in  which  they  can 
feed  the  green,  wet  stuff  in  cold  weather;  but  all  can  have 
green  sweet  com,  millet,  oats  or  clover,  by  packing  it  in 
the  right  way. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  W.  F.  TABER. 

On  page  220,  under  the  date  of  April  5th  and  under  the 
head  of  “Brevities,”  I  notice  an  item  in  reference  to  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  nubbins  and  stalks  of  sweet  corn  where  the  crop 
has  been  used  for  canning,  and  those  who  had  utilized  them 
were  invited  to  tell  how  they  did  it.  Years  ago,  when  the 
ensilage  craze  took  form  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Bailey,  I  was 
raising  sweet  corn  for  market  in  its  green  state,  and  as 
much  of  it  was  of  the  very  early  kinds  the  stalks,  being  sub¬ 


jected  to  the  heavy  showers  and  burning  suns  of  mid¬ 
summer,  became  almost  worthless  for  fodder,  and  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  the  silo  would  be  the  best  place  in  which 
to  put  them.  Accordingly  I  built  three  small  siloes,  holding 
10  to  12  tons  each,  in  the  basement  of  my  barn,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  ensilo  the  crops  maturing  at  different  times.  As 
soon  as  the  marketable  ears  had  beeu  used — which  would 
be  within  a  week  of  the  first  picking — I  cleaned  the  piece 
of  nubbins  and  stalks  and  put  them  in  the  silo.  They 
made  sweet  silage,  and  I  was  surprised  when  the  report 
came  from  the  Ensilage  Congress  held  that  winter  that  all 
the  samples  exhibited  were  sour.  I  learnt  why  my  silage 
was  sweet  next  winter,  when  one  of  my  silos  was  filled 
with  Southern  corn  which  grew  nine  to  11  feet  high,  and 
was  put  into  the  silo  according  to  the  Bailey  system — in  its 
green  state.  Though  nice  and  bright,  the  silage  was  quite 
sour  and  imparted  a  bad  flavor  to  the  milk  and  butter, 
while  the  nubbins  and  stalks  in  the  other  siloes  were  sweet 
and  good.  Thus  the  force  of  circumstances  imparted  to 
me  the  knowledge  that  the  corn  should  be  in  that  condition 
of  ripeness  in  which  it  is  found  when  ready  for  marketing 
green.  As  it  was  years  before  this  condition  of  maturity 
was  accepted  as  necessaryitothe  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  the  food  product,  I  claim  to  have  been  the  first  dis¬ 
coverer.  The  same  results  were  obtained  by  others  where 
they  followed  my  instructions  in  allowing  the  corntocome 
into  the  doughy  state  before  it  was  put  into  the  silo.  I  have 
continued  this  practice  every  year,  sometimes  cutting  the 
early  corn,  but  latterly  putting  it  into  the  silo  whole.  The 
stalks  being  short,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  out, 
and  the  nubbins  keep  better  with  the  husks  on  than  when 
cut,  and  there  is  but.little  expense  in  putting  it  in.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  I  kept  four  cows  which  gave  milk  for  two 
months  while  they  were  fed  on  the  nubbins  and  stalks 
from  two  acres  of  Cory  Corn  which,  being  a  small  kind, 
would  be  worth  but  little  if  dried.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  feeding  Concord  and  Evergreen  put  into  the  silo 
whole,  although  if  I  had  a  cutter  and  the  necessary  power 
it  would  have  been  better  to  cut  it.  One  thing  I  have  fully 
demonstrated— that  the  nubbins  and  stalks  from  well 
grown  sweet  corn,  put  into  the  silo  immediately  after  the 
marketable  ears  have  been  taken  off,  will  make  swTeet 
silage,  from  which  when  properly  fed  and  supplemented 


with  proper  grain  rations,  good  milk'and  butter  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  than  from  any  other  product  of  the 
farm,  and  the  man  who  neglects  to  utilize  the  stover  in 
this  way  must  suffer  a  loss. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

FROM  H.  8.  WEEK8. 

Varieties,  Planting,  Breeding.— Contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  past  season  has  added  nothing  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  siloing  other  crops  than  corn,  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  having  been  so  dry  that  all  of  the  clover  and 
millet  which  I  had  intended,  in  part,  for  the  silo,  was  re¬ 
quired  for  daily  feed  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  But  I 
had  a  good  crop  of  corn,  half  Southern  white  and  half 
Northern  dent.  According  to  my  usual  custom,  I  cut 
across  the  field  so  that  it  went  into  the  pits  in  about  equal 
proportions.  I  adopt  this  plan  for  two  reasons :  first,  be¬ 
cause  the  large  Southern  corn  gives  a  greater  amount  of 
fodder  to  the  acre,  which  is  an  important  point  on  a  small 
farm ;  and,  second,  because,  though  not  maturing  ears 
very  often  in  this  latitude,  there  is  in  it  more  succulence 
than  our  Northern  varieties  contain  at  the  glazing  stage, 
especially  in  a  droughty  fall  such  as  we  have  had  three 
years  in  succession,  and  the  two  kinds  together  have  as 
much  ear  corn  as  I  care  to  feed  to  milch  cows.  I  think  the 
tendency  with  many  is  to  discontinue  planting  the  South¬ 
ern  corn  and  to  fill  their  silos  with  Northern  varieties  pro¬ 
ducing  a  large  amount  of  ears  in  a  very  mature  state.  This 
I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  for  a  dairyman,  while  a  good 
practice  for  a  stock  feeder.  It  is  said  in  some  quarters  that 
too  much  has  been  claimed  for  the  silo,  that  silage  is  not 
a  perfect  feed  and  should  be  used  only  as  a  part  of  a  ration, 
supplemented  with  hay  or  other  dry  fodder.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  true,  “on  general  principles,”  as  variety  in  diet  is 
good  for  man  or  beast ;  but  actual  experience  on  my  farm 
for  the  past  10  years  has  proven  that  cows  will  thrive  and 
be  productive  without  running  any  risks  of  evil  effects  if 
fed  on  silage  exclusively  as  roughage  during  six  or  eight 
months  of  the  year,  the  necessary  variety  and  “balance” 

being  maintained  with  different 
kinds  of  grain  feed,  wheat  bran 
being  the  staple,  but  ground 
barley,  oats,  oil  meal  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  forming  a  part  of  the 
ration.  I  shall,  however,  again 
endeavor  to  ensilo  different  crops 
this  season,  so  as  to  have  some 
variety  in  the  contents  of  the  silo. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

FROM  JOHN  GOULD. 

Silage  and  Silo  Knowledge. 
— I  have  learned  that  a  cheap 
silo  can  be  durable,  strong,  and  a 
perfect  preserver  of  silage.  I  have 
learned  that  a  wooden  silo  need  not 
be  built  of  expensive  lumber,  and 
that  this  need  not  be  of  any  special 
kind.  A  silo  built  of  single  sur¬ 
face  hemlock  lumber  costing  eight 
dollars  per  1,000  feet,  will  do  as 
good  service  as  one  built  of  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  or  Georgia  pine.  I 
have  learned  that  a  stone  founda¬ 
tion  in  silo  building  on  naturally 
dry  ground,  is  unnecessary.  A  sill, 
well  painted  with  gas-tar  and  wrell 
tamped  into  a  trench  just  its  size, 
makes  a  perfectly  secure  founda¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  that  a  grout 
or  cement  floor  in  a  silo  pos¬ 
sesses  no  advantages  over  a  well 
tamped  clay  floor,  and  that  of  the  two  the  latter  is  rather 
the  better.  I  have  learned  that  the  floor  of  a  silo  is  far 
better  if  concave— of  a  kettle  bottom  form — being  at  least 
15  or  18  inches  deepest  in  the  center,  so  that  the  weight  of 
the  silage  rests  chiefly  in  this  depression,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  pressure  upon  the  sills  and  foundation  is  avoided. 
I  have  learned  that  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  paint  is 
made  of  gas-tar,  two  gallons,  and  gasoline,  one  gallon,  to 
be  put  on  cold  with  a  white-wash  brush.  It  is  superior  to 
gas-tar  and  resin  applied  hot,  and  makes  a  surface  that  is 
not  affected  by  the  silage. 

I  have  learned  that  matched  lumber  should  not  be  used 
in  building  silos,  if  the  walls  are  to  be  made  double.  The 
matching  holds  moisture,  while  the  edgesof  the  unmatched 
boards  put  on  horizontally,  are  filled  with  the  thick  paint 
and  make  a  close  wall,  thoroughly  air-tight,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  matching  being  slivered  by  swell¬ 
ing.  With  this  paint,  the  walls  become  smooth  and  glossy, 
the  silage  settles  readily,  the  paint  does  not  peel  or  slough 
off,  and,  therefore,  imparts  no  bad  quality  to  the  silage. 
I  have  learned  that  with  a  wooden  silo,  and— in  my  opinion, 
a  stone  one  as  well— the  less  tramping  the  better.  Only 
as  much  tramping  should  be  done  as  will  keep  the  silage 
settling  at  the  walls  as  fast  as  in  the  center.  Treading 
tends  to  expel  the  air,  and  so  the  sides  do  not  become 
heated  as  readily  as  the  center.  Where  there  is  little  heat, 
there  can  be  no  perfect  expulsion  of  the  air,  and  the  results 
are  lack  of  uniformity  and  damage  along  the  sides  and 
corners  and  more  or  less  mold,  caused  by  the  agency  of  the 
uuexpelled  air.  In  my  silos  in  which  very  little  treading 
is  done,  there  is  no  loss  at  the  sides  or  corners.  In  filling 
the  silage,  if  possible,  is  kept  three  feet  higher  along  the 
walls  than  in  the  center,  and  this  extra  depth  there,  helps 
to  make  it  settle  by  its  own  increased  weight  in  those  parts 
of  the  silo. 

I  have  learned  that  a  big  meal-sack  filled  half  full  of 
sawdust  and  suspended  by  a  rope  in  the  middle  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  silage  wiiere  it  pours  from  the  end  of  the  carrier,  dis¬ 
tributes  the  silage  very  nearly  all  over  the  pit  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  so  that  the  engineer  can  find  plenty 
of  time  to  look  after  the  engine  and  keep  the  silage 
“banked  up”  in  the  pits,  and  save  the  labor  of  a  man 
whose  entire  occupation  in  the  pit  was  to  tread  the  silage 
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into  the  best  condition  to  mold.  I  have  found  that  the 
silage-cutter  should  be  set  on  the  ground,  not  on  a  high 
table,  and  so  low  that  the  table  of  the  cutter  will  not  come 
up  to  the  top  of  the  wagon-rack,  and  it  should  be  provided 
with  a  12- foot  extension-  table,  at  least  two  feet  Higher  at 
the  far  end  than  the  knives.  The  fodder  wagon  should  be 
driven  up  close  alongside  this  table,  and  the  com  fodder 
be  taken  from  the  wagon  in  small  bundles  and  thrown 
with  a  half  swing  on  to  the  table  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
sent  through  the  knives.  By  this  plan  the  man  on  the  wagon 
and  myself  at  the  machine  could  dispose  of  a  ton  of  fod¬ 
der-corn  in  eight  minutes. 

I  have  learned  that  by  the  labor  of  six  men  and  three  teams, 
from  40  to  45  tons  of  silage  should  be  cut  and  put  in  the 
pits  every  10  hours.  This  can  be  done  by  each  man  doing 
his  own  work  and  keeping  in  his  place,  and  no  man  should 
be  hired  to  staud  in  another’s  way.  Corn  can  be  cut  in 
the  field,  drawn  and  put  in  the  silo  for  25  cents  per  ton. 
Doing  the  work  costs  me  less.  I  have  learned  that  after 
silage  has  been  put  in  the  silo  it  should  not  be  covered 
for  four  or  five  days — not  until  all  the  air  has  been  expelled 
by  heating — and  then  a  couple  of  feet  of  old  straw  put  on 
and  tramped  down,  make  the  best  cover  next  to  a  foot  of 
marsh  hay,  which  is  the  best  cover  yet  devised.  Between 
planks,  paper,  weights  and  no  cover  at  all,  uncovered 
silage  will  come  out  with  the  least  loss. 

I  have  learned  that  if  corn  is  mature  in  the  glazed  dent¬ 
ing  stage,  when  cut  for  the  silo,  it  will,  in  a  tight  silo, 
make  “sweet  silage” — i.  c.,  the  dent  and  white  Southern 
com  will.  .Sweet  corn  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  make 
sweet  silage.  Its  natural  juices  and  sugars  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  acid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  largest, 
rankest-growing  kinds  of  dent  com  make  the  best  silage, 
provided  the  corn  is  thinly  planted — about  eight  quarts 
per  acre — and  kept  clean  and  is  not  root-pruned.  Root- 
pruning  can  not  be  allowed  if  the  best  silage  is  to  be  made. 
I  have  learned  that  two  tons  of  my  kind  of  silage  are 
worth  more  as  feed  for  my  cows  than  one  ton  of  the  best 
hay,  and  that  one  acre  of  silage  affords  ample  winter  feed 
for  two  cows.  If  giving  milk,  they  will  also  need  six 
pounds  each  of  fine  middlings  daily. 

Ohio. 

FROM  J.  T.  BROOKS. 

We  share  the  general  experience  that  silage,  if  well  cut 
and  well  tramped  along  the  sides  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
pit,  needs  little  if  any  weighting.  A  few  inches  of  cut 
straw  or  hay,  one  thickness  of  tarred  paper  and  the  board 
or  plank  followers  on  top,  covered  with  a  few  sticks  of  wood 
merely  to  keep  them  down,  afford  all  the  covering  or  weight 
that  is  necessary.  Again,  the  best  silage  seems  to  come 
from  well  matured  corn.  Last  fall  (1889)  we  uncovered  a 
silo  after  it  had  been  filled  and  settled,  and  we  cut  and  put 
in  the  pit  about  six  acres  of  mature  corn  which  had  been 
in  shock  for  30  days  and  which  we  had  intended  to  husk. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  we  cut  com  and  fodder  all 
together  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  and  it  proved  the  best  silage 
we  ever  had.  The  cows  needed  no  bran  or  shorts  while 
eating  it.  At  one  of  our  farms  we  continued  feeding  silage 
with  very  excellent  results  until  August  1.  And  at  another 
of  our  farms  where  the  silo  capacity  for  com  exceeds  that 
of  the  adjoining  barn,  we  began,  last  month  (March)  to 
feed  from  the  first  of  two  silos  which  were  filled  in  1888. 
The  silage  is  perfectly  good  and  we  have  enough  in  those 
two  silos  to  carry  32  cows  until  next  fall,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  nothing  to  fear  from  drought,  so  far  as  our  cows  there 
are  concerned,  for  the  season  of  1890.  There  is  no  longer 
doubt  or  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  many  advantages  of 
a  good  system  of  preserving  and  feeding  silage.  All  who 
see  ensilage  practiced  on  our  farms  become  converts. 

Salem,  O. 

FROM  8.  M.  COLCORD. 

My  preserved  green  forage  this  year  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  made.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  a  sample  of  silage 
sent  a  considerable  distance  by  mail  should  be  received  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  it  left  the  silo.  Mine  usually 
changes  in  some  respects,  but  it  develops  no  foul  odors, 
because  there  has  been  no  heat  or  fermentation  in  the  silo. 
All  of  it  around  the  walls,  the  door,  and  on  the  top  is  as 
perfect  as  when  it  was  put  into  the  silo.  The  sample  I 
send  the  Rural  is  perfect  now.  If  it  changes  by  close  con¬ 
finement  and  is  then  exposed  to  the  air,  I  think  it  will 
“  resuscitate,”  and  in  a  short  time  reassume  the  condition 
in  which  it  would  be  if  taken  fresh  from  the  field  and 
carefully  desiccated.  [The  sample  was  received  in  perfect 
condition— sweet  and  fragrant.— Eds.J  I  have  discovered 
no  carbonic  acid  in  the  silo  this  year ;  the  juice  is  sweet  and 
odorless,  and  exposure  to  air  improves  its  appearance,  odor 
and  taste.  The  silo  was  kept  covered  for  just  two  months 
before  it  was  opened ;  the  pressure  was  by  screws ;  the 
cover  kept  level ;  the  pressure  was  continuous  enough  to 
keep  about  two  inches  of  juice  in  the  bottom.  When  the 
silo  was  opened,  any  of,the  forage  would  yield  over  half  its 
weight  of  juice  under  pressure.  At  the  very  center,  the 
forage  remained  at  a  temperature  of  78  deg.,  without 
variation,  for  six  weeks.  This  was  higher  than  ever  before, 
and  was  owing  to  suspension  of  filling  for  one  and  a-half 
day  spent  in  repairing  the  cutter,  and  one  Sunday,  but  the 
governors  worked  so  perfectly  that  the  forage  sustained  no 
damage. 

The  animals  seem  to  like  the  forage  better  than  ever ; 
about  half  of  them  prefer  it  to  grain,  and  when  both  feeds 
are  put  together  in  their  cribs,  they  will  eat  the  forage 
first,  and  if  over-fed  will  leave  the  grain.  The  silo  has 
been  opened  one  week,  and  during  this  time  the  milk 
flow  of  14  cows  has  increased  over  20  per  cent. ;  last  year 
that  of  19  cows  doubled  in  35  days.  Every  year  while 
I  have  been  working  by  this  system,  the  operation  has 
become  more  rapid  and  economical,  and  has  required  less 
care  and  labor,  as  the  men  have  grown  accustomed  to 
the  machinery  and  the  work.  The  first  year  this  silo 
was  filled  the  operation  took  7%  days,  with  new  ma¬ 


chinery  and  men  not  accustomed  to  the  work;  this  year 
with  the  same  machinery  and  crew  the  work  was  done 
in  four  days,  and  the  silo  would  have  been  filled  with  10 
acres  of  corn  (158  tons)  cut  to  half-inch  lengths  covered 
and  pressed,  inside  that  time  if  the  work  had  not  been  sus¬ 
pended  on  account  of  repairs  and  Sunday.  The  forage  is 
continually  improving  in  quality.  On  the  lower  half  there 
is  an  additional  weight  of  400  pounds  to  the  square  foot, 
owing  to  the  superincumbent  pressure  by  the  forage  above, 
and  it  is  consequently  in  a  better  condition  to  improve  as 
it  lies  in  its  own  free  juice,  and  I  find  that  the  lower  half, 
the  back  end  and  the  last  removed  from  the  silo  have  the 
greatest  feeding  value.  Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  silage,  because  where  heat  and  fermentation  are 
prominent,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  decom¬ 
position  and  a  real  destruction,  consequently  when  silage 
is  first  opened,  after  the  top  portion  has  been  removed, 
the  upper  one-third  or  one-half  is  usually  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  higher 
temperature  for  a  longer  time. 

People  who  are  satisfied  with  silage  have  never  seen 
forage  made  by  this  system,  and  in  cdnsequence  of  their 
experience  with  silage  they  do  not  believe  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  forage  of  a  quality  very  much  better  than  that 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  handle ;  but  if  they 
knew  that  by  this  system  it  was  made  more 
economically  as  well  as  better,  they  would  be  more 
anxious  to  investigate  and  be  convinced,  because' 
the  enhanced  quality  of  the  food  produces  a  correspond¬ 
ing  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  butter,  beef 
and  mutton  made  from  it.  I  think  I  have  proved  all  these' 
points  except  in  the  case  of  mutton,  about  which  I  have 
had  no  experience;  but  from  my  experience  with  young 
calves  and  from  what  people  say  who  have  fed  silage  to 
sheep,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  the  best  food  to 
develop  lambs,  sheep,  mutton  and  wool. 

I  do  not  and  cannot  estimate  the  advantages  of  this 
system  over  the  Fry  or  any  other  systems  of  producing 
silage  at  less  than  double,  and  I  do  not  take  into  this 
estimate  all  the  waste  of  silage  as  now  produced,  or  the 
entire  failure  and  abandonment  of  silos,  oi  even  the  varied 
success  and  partial  failure  from  year  to  year  in  the  same 
silo,  under  apparently  the  same  conditions.  If  farmers  can 
realize  that  such  a  statment  as  I  make  can  be  true,  and 
that  they  can  double  their  dairy  products,  while  improv¬ 
ing  their  quality  and  filling  their  own  pockets  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  farm  at  the  same  time,  they  ought  to  come  and  see 
the  system  in  operation,  and  satisfy  themselves.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  in  work  of  this  kind,  laboratory  work  or 
experiments  with  small  quantities  do  not  give  the  facts;  to 
be  of  value  there  must  be  quantity  (many  tons),  time 
(nine  or  10  months),  many  animals  (10  to  25),  careand  quick 
manipulation,  and  careful  attention  to  regularity,  tem¬ 
perature,  weights  and  measures.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  time  should  be  fooled  away  in  non-essentials ;  but 
that  all  operations  should  go  on  orderly,  without  waste 
of  time  or  labor,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  the  best 
results. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  cut  down  the  first  cut 
across  the  end  to  the  center,  and  have  there  found  the  de¬ 
sired  carbonic  acid,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  silo.  There  is 
abundant  juice  throughout  the  mass  of  the  forage  and  the 
temperature  is  gradually  falling.  There  seems  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  to  be  desired  to  improve  the  forage,  either  in 
the  crop  or  the  manner  of  handling  it,  or  the  strength, 
durability  and  convenience  of  the  silo  as  connected  with 
the  barn.  There  is  no  waste  whatever  of  the  forage.  It 
takes  no  longer  to  remove  it  from  the  silo  and  feed  it  to 
the  stock  than  in  the  case  of  hay  and  grain,  and  no  more 
labor  is  required.  In  process  of  time  there  may  be  found 
more  economical  situations  for  building  and  more  econom¬ 
ical  ways  of  making  silos,  and  it  may  be  found  that  my 
method  of  pressure  can  be  improved ;  but  my  present 
method  is  the  best,  surest  and  most  economical  yet  devised. 

The  system  can  be  put  into  operation  by  any  farmer,  and 
it  does  not  require  skilled  labor  to  build.  Cement  and 
lumber  have  to  be  bought ;  all  other  things  are  upon  the 
farm,  especially  where  stone  is  convenient,  and  in  most 
cases  coarse  gravel  is  preferable  to  heavy  stone  for  build¬ 
ing.  The  quantity  and  proportions  are  all  laid  down  in 
my  book.  From  five  to  10  farms  can  furnish  everything 
for  five  to  10  silos,  so  that  each  one  can  have  a  silo  without 
employing  outside  labor.  The  same  kind  of  lumber  can 
be  used  in  building  the  walls  of  all  of  them,  and  my  book 
gives  an  illustrated  design  of  the  staying,  so  that  the 
mason  work  must  go  up  true  and  level.  If  the  man  who 
erects  the  staying  knows  how  to  use  a  plumb  line,  level 
and  saw,  a  mason  tender  who  knows  how  to  mix  cement 
is  just  as  good  as  a  skilled  mason.  Each  farmer  can  collect 
his  small  cobble  stones,  and  by  estimating  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  in  his  wall,  can  know  just  how  many  barrels  of 
cement  he  wants,  and  poor  farmers  can  have  just  as  good 
silos  as  rich  men,  by  each  helping  the  other  on  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  plan,  and  the  poor  farmer  who  can’t  afford  to  build, 
can’t  afford  to  go  without  a  silo,  or  get  along  with  half  re¬ 
sults  when  he  can  double  them.  The  farm  needs  the 
manure,  the  farmer  needs  the  milk  and  money. 


The  very  fact  that  irrigated  land  produces  the  finest 
possible  crops  would  seem  to  be  an  argument  against 
watering  the  vast  tracts  of  arid  lands  at  the  West.  There 
is  already  food  enough  in  the  country.  Why  crowd  us 
with  more  now  that  farm  products  are  at  their  very  low¬ 
est  price  ? 

In  the  glorious  days  ahead  of  us  when  the  dreams  of 
“Looking  Backward”  have  become  realities,  we  may  have 
county  implement  agents  elected  by  the  people  as  county 
clerks  are  now  elected.  As  it  is  expected  that  all  public 
officials  will  be  honest  then  the  “  middlemen’s  share”  will 
probably  go  to  the  farmer. 
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THE  HISTORY  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  POTATO. 

BY  ROBERT  P.  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

( Concluded  from  Last  Week.) 

As  TnE  American  potato  is  one  of  the  600  Solanums, 
many  of  which  are  poisonous,  some  of  them  deadly  so,  and 
very  few  of  them  food-bearing,  there  arose  a  prejudice 
against  it  among  working  people,  and  a  baseless  notion 
that  the  tubers  were  a  slow  poison,  and  capable  if  con¬ 
sumed  daily,  of  causing  the  death  of  the  eater  in  about 
five  years.  This  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  consider  that  both  the  tomato  and  the  egg-plant,  two 
much  longer  known  Solauums,  were  once  feared  to  be 
poisonous  by  even  men  of  science.  The  poison  conjecture 
against  potatoes  gradually  gave  away  before  the  evidences 
of  innocence  established  at  the  tables  of  the  unprejudiced. 
As  a  member  of  a  poison  family,  the  American  potato  is  a 
curiosity  in  science,  the  plant  and  seed-ball  being  poison¬ 
ous,  and  the  matured  tuber  containing  no  solania.  This 
is,  however,  developed  by  the  processor  germination,  when 
it  is  found  in  the  sprouts,  and  to  a  small  degree  in  the  old 
tuber,  enough  to  make  it  bitter  and  unwholesome :  solania 
is  not  a  very  active  poison. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  age  to  the  cultivated  American 
potato:  the  development  of  tubers  from  the  wild  state  in 
Peru  probably  had  its  origin  in  an  accident,  the  soil  con¬ 
taining  them  on  the  mountain  side  being  dug  down,  ter¬ 
raced,  cultivated  and  fertilized  (with  guano),  thus  causing 
growth  and  improvement  without  planting.  The  Incas 
brought  the  terrace  system  of  agriculture,  with  the  use  of 
irrigation  and  fertilizing,  to  a  marvelous  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  sides  of  the  Andes  gave  them  all  the 
climatic  zones  under  one  latitude.  It  is  probable  that  both 
the  papas  and  cara  (potato  and  maize)  were  grown  for 
centuries  before  the  Spanish  invasion.  As  the  Indians  of 
North  America  were  in  a  measure  rodents,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  their  dissemination  and  planting  of  the  wild 
Openawk.  They  still  cultivated  the  wild  potato  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  80  years  ago. 

To  develop  a  wild  tuber  into  a  product  of  mature  growth, 
will  require  from  four  to  seven  years,  according  to  the 
stock  planted  and  the  feeding  of  the  soil,  or  its  natural 
good  qualities.  The  experimenter  should  not  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  results  of  his  first  year’s  crop,  but  persevere  by 
planting  each  year  the  product  of  the  one  before  it,  until 
he  secures  maturity  of  development.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  wild  tubers  from  the  tropics  are  apt  to  be  very 
late  in  maturing  in  our  climate,  and  some  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  length  of  our  potato  season.  As  tubers  may 
now  be  found  in  many  localities  north  of  the  tropics,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  select  such  as  grow  in  Texas,  Arizona,  etc. 

To  secure  a  hardy  variety  of  potatoes  can  only  be  done 
by  experiments  in  seed  planting,  in  rearing  hybrids  until 
the  product  gives  satisfaction  when  fully  tested,  and  in 
this  work  there  are  many  more  failures  than  successes.  The 
late  Rev.  Chauucey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
most  persevering  originator  of  potato  seedlings  that  ever 
lived,  having  produced  from  13,000  to  15,000  in  the  16  years 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1864.  Mr.  Goodrich  experimented 
with  14  samples  of  potatoes  from  .South  America  that  were 
either  wild  stock,  or  believed  to  be  closely  related  thereto. 
In  1849  and  1850,  he  tried  two  tubers  from  Bogota,  of  which 
one  proved  to  be  entirely  too  late,  and  the  other  was  not 
adapted  to  the  climate.  In  1851,  a  wild  Peruvian  also 
failed— and  seven  out  of  eight  Chilians  from  Panama  did 
the  same.  The  eighth  Chilian  produced  the  “  Rough  Purple 
Chili,”  a  hardy  tuber,  the  seed  of  which  grew  the  “Garnet 
Chili,”  which  in  turn  produced  the  famous  Bresee’s  “Early 
Rose.”  In  1852  he  grew  a  potato  from  the  market  of  Callao, 
Peru ;  one  from  the  Valparaiso  market,  and  a  third  one, 
dug  up  wild  a  mile  from  Valparaiso :  these  three  were  all 
too  late  in  maturing.  These  14  tubers  were  ol  12  sorts,  and 
only  one  produced  a  hardy  and  valuable  potato.  Mr.  Good¬ 
rich  advises  that  “  to  make  this  mode  of  restoring  the 
potato  available,  varieties  should  be  sought  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  our  climate  and  the  length  of  our  seasons; 
and  only  such  sorts  should  be  selected  in  South  America, 
as  are  capable  of  maturing  in  our  short  seasons,  and  as  have 
there  the  best  reputation  for  hardiness.” 

Mr.  Goodrich’s  most  hardy  seedlings,  were  the  “  Rough 
Purple  Chili”  “Garnet  Chili,”  “Pale  Blush  Pink-eye,” 
and  “  Pink-eye  Rusty-coat and,  next  to  them,  were  his 
“  Cuzco”  “  Central  City”  “  Now-kidney,”  and  “  Copper 
Mine.”  Like  the  extinct  Mercer  Potato  of  New  York, 
these  belonged  to  a  former  generation,  and  others  have 
risen  and  deteriorated  since.  The  “perfection”  period  of 
potato  life  is  only  a  few  years  after  its  production  :  then 
follow  deterioration  in  size  and  quality,  and,  later  in  an 
unfavorable  season,  disease  of  plant  and  tuber.  In  some 
localities  these  changes  occur  much  earlier  than  in  others. 
To  secure  hardiness  and  good  quality  I  recommend  the 
plan  that  produced  the  Early  Rose :  plant  a  wild  and 
domesticated  potato  near  each  other ;  fertilize  the  flowers 
by  hand,  so  as  to  mix  the  seed  ;  plant  and  cultivate  the 
seeds  produced,  and  hope  for  an  Ideal  potato.  [The  great 
trouble— and  one  that  is  constantly  growing  greater— is  to 
find  pollen.  Eds.] 

The  “  Early  Rose”  never  had  an  equal  in  a  predecessor, 
and  being  a  fine,  mealy  summer  variety,  created  quite  an 
excitement  at  its  appearance,  as  shown  by  the  fabulous 
prices  paid  for  seed-stock,  viz.,  $20  per  peck,  $3  per  pound, 
and  $2  for  a  5 -ounce  tuber,  or  at  the  rate  of  $384  for  a 
bushel.  The  same  plan  of  production  ought  be  followed 
out  again  and  there  is  no  reason  why  an  equally  good  re¬ 
sult  should  not  be  attained,  and  possibly  a  better  one,  with 
Northern  wild  stock  as  one  of  the  parents,  and  a  hardy 
domesticated  one  as  the  other.  Recent  advices  lead 
me  to  believe  that  wild  potatoes  can  be  dug  up  in  the 
whole  chain  of  countries  from  Washington  Territory, 
down  to  Patagonia ;  so  there  is  field  enough  for  varieties 
in  the  wild  kinds  that  may  be  tested. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  muit  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  H  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper. 


Feeding  Farrow  Cows  for  Beef. 

D.  C.  S.,  Jasper,  N.  F. — How  much  butter  can  Secretary 
J.  S.  Woodward  make  his  strippers  average  daily  and  how 
much  did  they  sell  for  last  year  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


Before  answering  these  queries,  it  may  he  well  to  con¬ 
sider  the  great  loss  to  the  dairy  districts  by  the  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  cows  that  have  done  good  service  in  the 
dairy:  but  which,  for  some  reason  failing  to  come  in  the 
following  spring,  become  worthless  to  the  average  dairy¬ 
man.  If  it  be  possible  by  any  system  of  feeding  to  make 
these  cows  pay  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  fatten 
them  properly  and  thus  double  the  net  amount  of  money 
which  the  dairyman  should  receive  from  them,  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  dairy  sections.  When  I 
started  into  this  line  of  feeding  I  could  get  no  information 
from  any  source  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  had  to  feel  my 
way,  and,  besides,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  properly 
balancing  the  rations,  and  for  a  few  years  I  had 
a  hard  task  to  do  any  more  than  clear  the 
manure  I  made  as  profit  on  the  transaction.  But 
I  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  do  this,  although  the 
manure  made  from  feeding  Timothy  hay  and 
corn-meal  very  largely,  was  of  little  value  in  comparison 
with  that  which  I  now  make  from  clover  hay,  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  But  as  I  have  gained  in  ex¬ 
perience  in  purchasing  and  feeding,  as  well  as  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proper  combination  of  foods  and  the  value  of 
the  silo,  I  am  doing  very  nmch  better  than  formerly  and 
yearly  increasing  the  margin  of  profit. 

To  show  what  can  be  done,  I  will  give  a  short  descrip¬ 
tion  pf  the  operations  of  the  winter  just  over.  On  the  1st 
of  November  we  put  into  our  barns  46  cows,  weighing,  on 
an  average,  950  pounds  each,  and  costing,  on  an  average,  a 
few  cents  less  than  $20  apiece.  At  first  it  took  27  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter ;  but  by  high  feeding  and 
judicious  compounding  of  rations  we  got  them  so  that 
a  little  less  than  23  pounds  would  do  so.  (In  case  of  the  lot 
we  were  feeding  last  year  less  than  19  pounds  made  a  pound 
of  butter).  We  have  fed  this  year  a  ration  of  40  pounds  of 
silage,  made  from  thinly-planted,  well-matured  corn,  bear- 
ing  plenty  of  ears  ;  five  pounds  of  clover  hay,  and8)^  pounds 
of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  corn-meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  linseed  meal.  The  46  cows  have  made  on  an 
average  40  pounds  of  butter  per  day,  which  we  have  sold  for 
30cent8  per  pound,  and  the  cows  now  weigh  over  1,150  pounds 
each,  and  will  certainly  weigh  1,200  pounds  by  the  middle 
of  May  when  we  shall  deliver  them,  and  we  have  a  standing 
offer  for  them  at  3)4  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  and 
more  if  the  market  will  stand  it,  from  a  man  who  has  had 
all  we  have  fed  for  the  last  six  years,  and  who  says  he 
would  as  soon  have  them  as  the  ordinary  Western  steers. 

But  the  question  all  will  ask  is:  “Have  you  made  any 
money  in  the  transactions.”  Let  us  figure  a  little  and  see, 
taking  the  figures  from  our  books. 

The  cows  were  bought  on  November  1,  and  are  sold  to 
be  delivered  on  May  15.  They  have  eaten  and  are  now 
eating  a  mixture  made  up  and  costing  as  follows,  all  hav¬ 
ing  been  bought  last  summer  at  car-load  rates  per  ton,  de¬ 
livered,  except  the  corn-meal,  and  that  has  been  made 
from  corn  bought  by  the  car-load  and  ground  at  a  local 
mill,  the  cost  of  grinding  being  included 

200  lbs.  corn  meal  at  $13  per  ton . 

100  “  wheat  bran  at  12.75  per  ton . 

100  **  N.  P.  linseed  meal  at  $20  per  ton . 

100  “  cotton  seed  meal  at  $22.50 . 

500  pounds  would  cost . 

100  “  “  “  . . 

Of  the  cows  eating  silage,  each  had  an  average, 

854  lbs.  of  this  mixture,  costing . 

5  lbs.  of  clover  hay  at  $6.50  per  ton . 

40  lbs.  of  silage  at  $1.25  per  ton . 


$4.0625 

.8125 


S  .069 
.0164 
.025 


Tnus  the  cost  of  dally  food  per  head  was . g 

Our  account  with  each  of  the  cows  will  stand  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


First  cost,  November  1st . 

nterest  to  May  15.  when  sold.... 
Feeding  195  days  at  .110J4  per  day 


Dr. 

$20.00 

.65 

21.50 


Whole  cost  when  sold 


RJCCEIPTS. 


$42  15 
Cr. 


40  46  lbs.  of  butter  dally  from  November  1st  to  March  15th,  136  days 

18M  lbs.,  at  30c.  per  lb . ’  $3111 

20  lbs.  of  skim  milk  dally  for  136  days— 2.720  lbs.  worth  for  pig-feed- 

lng  at  least  l-4c  . . .  g  „„ 

Beef  sold,  1,200  lbs.  at  8J4c . . .  . 


Whole  return  when  sold. 


$80.27 


Profit  ou  each  cow .  ^  12 

All  this  Is  In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  manure.  If  this  be  added. .  10.75 


We  shall  have  a  prollt  of .  ^  ^ 

So  that  It  will  not  be  a  discouraging  transaction. 

But  lest  any  one  should  be  misled  by  this  showing,  let 
me  say  that  this  has  been  an  uncommonly  favprable  year  ; 
all  kinds  of  feeds  have  been  remarkably  low  and  beef  is 
bringing  an  exceptionally  good  price,  so  much  so  that  I 
am  now  reasonably  sure  of  more  than  3>£  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight,  for  my  stock.  But  in  no  year  since  we  began 
to  feed  farrow  cows  have  we  failed  to  make  a  good  profit, 
without  counting  the  value  of  the  manure  which  results 


from  the  feeding,  and  which  is  always  of  the  best  quality, 
and,  as  I  have  before  said,  will  pay  a  very  large  profit  on 
the  operation.  As  will  be  seen,  I  have  made  no  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  labor.  I  have  omitted  this  because,  as  a 
rule,  we  can  hire  men  for  a  whole  year  for  about  the  same 
wages  they  would  get  for  eight  months,  commencing 
April  1.  But  certainly  the  manure  made  will  be  worth  as 
much  (yes  ;  twice  as  much)  as  the  cost  of  the  labor,  and 
even  then  we  should  have  a  margin  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

But  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  this  business  we  must 
follow  it  on  business  principles.  We  cannot  do  it  by  leav¬ 
ing  our  cows  out  in  the  cold  every  day  or  a  part  of  the 
day.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  closely  housed  in 
warm  barbs.  And,  when  I  ssy  “  closely  housed,”  I  mean 
all  the  time,  not  being  compelled  to  go  out-of-doors  even 
to  drink,  and  the’stables  must  be  warm  and  never  allowed 
to  get  cold  enough  so  that  any  part  of  the  manure  will 
freeze.  We  must  make  our  cows  comfortable,  but  we  must 
not  allow  them  to  run  around  loose  any  of  the  time.  Ex¬ 
ercise  costs  feed  and  prevents  the  secretion  of  milk  and  the 
laying  on  of  fat,  and  we  can’t  afford  any  more  than  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  animals,  and  all 
this  they  can  get  when  tied  by  the  neck  and  kept  well 
bedded.  We  must  have  young,  healthy  cows,  not  old 
“  sojers  ”  that  have  been  kept  until  their  horns  are  too 
short  to  record  their  ages.  This  is  the  rule,  although  I 
have  had  a  few  of  this  class  that  havefmade  me  plenty  of 
money.  I  prefer  good,  thrifty  cows,  of  from  four  to  seven 
years  of  age,  and  of  all  kinds  I  prefer  Shorthorn  grades, 
although  these  are  not  absolutely  essential  for  profit. 
There  is  one  thing  more  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.:  we  must  feed  cows  all  they  can  eat  and  digest,  every 
day  from  the  time  we  put  them  in  until'they  are  ready  for 
market  and  sold.  There  is  no  profit  in  half  feeding.  It 
costs  power  to  keep’the  mill  running  even  if  we  grind  no 
grist,  and  it  takes  but  a  little  more  to  have  it  do  full 
work.  It  is  the  same  with  our  cows.  And  we  get  profit 
only  from  the  “  excess  ”  food  eaten,  so  that  the  more  we 
can  get  the  cow  to  eat,  digest  and  assimilate  beyond  the 
maintenance  ration,  the  more  product  of  butter  we  shall 
get  and  the  larger  gains  in  fat  and  the  larger  profit.  But, 
above  all  and  beyond  all,  this  system  of  feeding  enables  us 
to  get  large  piles  of  very  rich  manure,  and  this  makes  our 
fields  merry  and  our  granaries  full. 

Manurlal  Value  and  Use  of  Muck. 

H.  W.  S.,  Rochester,  Minn. — A  peat  bog  on  our  place 
has  been  plowed  and  the  peat  is  about  as  fine  as  old  black 
stable  manure.  For  what  crops  on  sandy  soil  will  this  be 
a  special  fertilizer  ?  It  must  contain  much  nitrogen,  as 
crops  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  bog  grew  to  leaves— potato 
vines  were  six  feet  long  and  beets  and  turnip  leaves 
almost  two  feet  high. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

The  value  of  peat  or  muck  (peat  is  the  proper  term  and 
includes  all  those  products  we  call  muck  or  deposits  of 
organic  matter),  may  be  two  fold— to  supply  nitrogen  and 
to  add  organic  matter  or  humus  to  the  soil  to  serve  valu¬ 
able  physical  purposes.  As  to  what  plants  it  would  be  a 
special  fertilizer  for,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  with 
so  little  information  at  hand.  Peat  as  taken  from  the 
ground  is  strongly  acid  in  nature  and  needs  to  be  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  time  to  allow  it  to  become  decomposed  be¬ 
fore  being  used  as  a  manure  or  an  absorbent  behind 
cattle.  Good  peat  contains  twice  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  average  yard  manure,  but  there  islin  it'little 
phosphate  or  potash,  so  that  these  must  be  supplied  in 
some  other  form,  as  in  the  shape  of  ashes,  phosphates,  etc. 
On  good  soils  the  application  of  peat  manure  might  not 
benefit  clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans  ’or  corn  so  much  as  it 
would  such  grains  as  wheat,  oats  and  rye,  or  potatoes, 
cabbage,  etc.,  while  the  first  class  of  plants  use  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  they  are  able  to  gather  their  supply 
from  sources  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
second  class  to  collect  enough  to  make  a  fair  growth.  On 
sandy  soil  a  good  dressing  of  well  composted  and  fine  peat 
might  serve  a  more  useful  purpose  than  furnishing  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  peat  well  worked  into  the  soil  would  retain  the 
moisture  better,  in  times  of  drought,  and  so  enable  the 
plants  to  make  better  growth  ;  for  really  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  manage  the  water  in  the  soil,  so  that  there 
will  not  be  a  superabundance  at  one  season  and  a  great  lack 
at  another.  In  dry  times  peat  spread  upon  the  surface 
serves  as  a  mulch  and  prevents  evaporation.  How  shall 
we  apply  peat  to  the  soil  ?  For  the  most  lasting  effect  I 
would  plow  it  under ;  it  would  then  serve  its  best  purpose, 
both  to  furnish  humus  as  a  manure,  and  to  make  the  soil 
more  retentive  of  moisture.  I  would  not  apply  it  upon  the 
surface  except  as  a  mulch.  As  peat  comes  from  the  ground, 
most  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  an  insoluble  form  ;  but  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  for  a  time,  especially  if  it  is  composted 
with  some  easily  putrefying  matter  like  manure,  fish, 
blood,  etc.,  the  uitrogen  becomes  more  soluble  and  a 
liquid  fertilizer  made  from  this  might  prove  valuable  for 
house  plants.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  for  experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Weight  of  Colt:  Cross  of  Trotting  Stallion  on 
Draft  Mare. 

“Subscriber,”  Aberdeen,  S.  D.—l.  What  is  the  average 
weight  of  a  grade  draft  colt  when  born  ?  What  would  be 
a  good  weight  for  one  when  six  months  old  ?  At  that  age 
how  muchd  ifference  would  there  be  in  the  weight  of  colts 
of  different  sexes  ?  2.  What  kind  of  an  offspring  would 
be  likely  to  result  if  a  mare  one-quarter  Norman,  weighing 
1,500  pounds,  is  bred  to  a  stallion  half  Coach  and  half  Mes¬ 
senger,  weighing  about  the  same  and  having  a  record  of 
three  minutes  or  better  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

I.  We  have  never  weighed  our  colts  when  born,  and 
hence  cannot  answer.  There  would  be  little  difference  in 


the  weight  of  the  sexes  at  birth,  or  at  six  months.  2.  We 
would  expect  a  very  excellent  cross  from  a  mare  half  or  a 
quarter  Norman  and  a  half-bred  Coach  stallion,  but  we 
could  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  probable  weight  if 
we  knew  the  size  of  the  stallion  and  of  his  Messenger  dam. 
The  cross  of  the  French  Coach  stallion  on  large,  well-bred 
Hambletonian  or  Messenger  stock  has  proven  a  very  happy 
one.  The  size,  general  appearance,  form  and  action  of  the 
French  Coachhorse  have  been  retained,  and  an  increase  in 
the  road  gait  has  been  almost  invariably  the  result,  and 
therefore  we  consider  the  cross  very  desirable.  By  crossing 
such  stock  upon  large  grade  Norman  mares,  we  would 
anticipate  very  desirable  business,  and  in  many  cases  good 
Coach  horses. 

Compounding-  a  Potato  Fertilizer. 

A.  S.  H.,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  want  to  mix  a  ton  of 
hen  manure  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  ground  bone  so  as 
to  make  a  potato  fertilizer  containing  50  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10  per  cent,  of  potash  and  eight  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid.  What  is  the  analysis  of  the  hen  manure,  and  how 
much  of  the  other  substances  should  be  mixed  with  it  to 
make  a  fertilizer  containing  the  above  proportion  of  plant 
food  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  water  content  of  hen  manure  varies  greatly.  When 
fresh  or  undried  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  has  generally  been 
supposed.  I  imagine  that  that  A.  S.  H.  has  on  hand  contains 
about  1.63  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  .85  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
1.54  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  compute  nitrogen  at 
15  cents,  potash  four  cents,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  seven 
cents  per  pound,  a  ton  of  hen  manure  would  be  worth 
$7.73.  In  order  to  get  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  etc. , 
which  is  desired,  A.  S.  H.  would  have  to  mix  with  the  ton 
of  hen  manure  two  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  2)4  tons  of 
cotton-seed-hull  ashes  and  one  ton  of  bone  meal.  This 
would  give  approximately  what  he  desires.  I  believe  it  is 
too  rich  in  nitrogen  for  potatoes.  I  suggest  that  he  should 
mix  the  manure  with  equal  parts  of  cotton-seed-hull  ashes 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  He  would  then  get  about  2.8  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  8.57  per  cent,  of  phospheric  acid  and  8.71 
per  cent,  of  potash. 

The  Rural  Trench  System,  etc. 

H.  W.,  Schoharie  County,  New  York.— What  is  the 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  trench  method  of  planting  pota¬ 
toes  ?  How  are  the  trenches  made  ?  How  are  the  potatoes 
harrowed,  as  described  in  a  late  Rural  ?  How  does  Mr. 
Terry  stop  the  leaks  in  his  stables  ? 

Ans. — Our  trenches  are  made  with  a  shovel  plow,  bought 
from  the  Syracuse  Plow  Co.  An  ordinary  plow  run  both 
ways  in  the  same  furrow  would  answer.  The  pieces  of 
potato  are  simply  dropped  into  the  furrow  and  covered 
with  soil.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  harrow  potatoes 
until  they  are  three  inches  high.  A  light  smoothing  har¬ 
row  is  dragged  on  the  field,  up  and  down  the  rows.  This 
keeps  the  soil  loose  and  mellow,  pulls  up  the  weeds,  and 
does  very  little  injury  to  the  potatoes.  Mr.  Terry  has  con¬ 
crete  floors  for  his  stable  and  barnyard,  so  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  manure  to  wash  away. 

Drilling  Alfalfa. 

J.  3.  C.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. — Would  it  not  be  just  as 
well  to  sow  Alfalfa  broadcast  as  in  drills  ? 

Ans.— The  labor  entailed  in  drilling  the  Alfalfa  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  greater  than  where  it  is  sown  broadcast,  but  the 
drilling  is  considered  by  far  the  more  profitable  plan. 
There  is  a  greater  assurance  of  securing  a  good  “catch,” 
the  crop  can  be  more  easily  fertilized  and  cultivated,  and 
if  sown  broadcast  but  little  if  any  crop  may  be  expected 
the  first  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  W.  B.,  Moreland,  N.  Y.— There  are  few  Suffolk  horses 
in  this  country.  Galbraith  Brothers,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
have  some  and  their  catalogue  contains  a  description  of 
the  breed. 

T.  R.  W.,  Roselle,  N.  J. — What  is  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
closed  grass,  which  is  very  hardy  and  hard  to  get  rid  of  in 
the  garden  ? 

-Ans.  Poa  annua — Spear  Grass,  Goose  Grass.  It  is  a 
very  nutritious  grass,  but  so  small  that  it  is  deficient  in 
quantity.  It  dies  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather,  and  can 
not  be  considered  a  desirable  lawn  grass.  It  is  an  annual, 
maturing  and  sowing  its  seeds  early. 

H.N.,  Newark,  N.  J.-Will  a  pure  White  Leghorn  hen 
sit  ?  I  have  heard  of  some  hatching,  but  do  not  think  they 
are  pure  stock. 

Ans.— Certainly,  the  hens  of  any  breed  will  become 
broody  if  they  are  too  fat.  The  hens  of  the  non-sitting 
breeds,  however,  are  not  so  persistent  in  their  attempts  at 
incubation,  and  many  times  will  not  sit  so  steadily,  if 
given  the  opportunity,  as  the  hens  of  some  of  the  other 
breeds.  We  have  known  them  to  give  up  the  job  in  dis¬ 
gust  after  sitting  a  few  days,  and  return  to  their  former 
occupation  of  laying  eggs. 

C.  W.  G„  Waynesboro,  N.  Y.— The  cities  and  towns 
have  extraordinary  advantages  in  comparison  with  the 
country ;  should  they  not  help  to  support  the  roads  by 
State  and  county  appropriations? 

Ans.— It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  as  though  the 
money  needed  to  keep  our  roads  in  repair  should  be  raised 
as  the  school  funds  are  now  raised.  Governor  Hill  of  this 
State  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  recent  message  to  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  State  roads  to  be  built  by  the  State  ;  a 
portion  of  the  funds  needed  to  be  derived  from  taxes 
levied  on  the  adjacent  property  and  the  balance  from  the 
State  fund.  Farmers  generally  object  to  this  bill  for  two 
reasons:  They  oppose  the  heavy  expense  and  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  let  the  work  of  road-making  go  out  of  their  own  hands 
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FARMERS'  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

A  Criticism  of  Experiment  Stations. 

C.  H.  S.,  Niles,  California.— I  have 
jnst  received  the  March  circular  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  “  To  the  Originators  or  Proprietors  of 
New  Fruits.”  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
hypercritical,  but  there  are  some  things 
about  this  circular,  and  similar  ones  I  have 
received,  which  perhaps  help  to  explain 
why  the  average  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
comes  to  think  that  “experiment  stations” 
are  of  little  practical  value.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  consists  of  18  pages  and  the  cover. 
The  headings  under  the  main  title  are  as 
follows:  “Methods  Adopted  for  the  Sys¬ 
tematic  Testing  of  New  Fruits  ;  ”  “A  List 
of  Fruits  now  under  Trial  at  the  Station  ;  ” 
“A  List  of  Trees  Planted  in  the  Arbor¬ 
etum.”  Now,  from  this  I  should  say  that, 
if  language  has  any  meaning,  I  am  to  infer 
that  new  and  rare  varieties  of  fruits  are  be¬ 
ing  tested  and  distributed.  In  fact,  the 
statement  is  broad  and  distinct  that  the 
testing  of  new  fruits  is  to  be  a  special  feature. 
(Page  five.)  I  turn  to  the  “List  of  Fruits 
on  Trial,”  in  which  those  that  the  station 
“has  a  right  to  distribute”  are  starred. 
Here  I  find  on  the  first  page,  and  starred, 
such  old  sorts  of  apples  as  Alexander, 
Baldwin,  Ben  Davis  and  Early  Harvest. 

I  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  list 
are  standard  apples,  known  to  every 
orchardist  and  nurseryman,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  most 
of  the  other  fruits.  (Pages  seven  to  15.) 
How  can  such  sorts  be  honestly  said  to  be 
“under  trial?”  And  why  is  it  that  the 
station  has  only  the  “right  to  distribute” 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  list,  including 
none  of  the  Russian  apples  and  pears,  and 
very  few  of  the  “  new  fruits  ”  of  any  sort  ? 
How  can  such  fruits  as  the  Red  Astrachan, 
Tompkins  King  and  Wagener  Apples, 
Buffum  and  Bartlett  Pears,  Lombard  and 
Green  Gage  Plums,  English  Morello 
Cherry,  Hale’s  Early  and  Crawford 
Peaches,  and  Concord  and  Clinton  Grapes 
be  classified  in  such  a  connection  ?  It  is 
true  that  the  same  thing  occurs  in  many 
other  lists  sent  out  from  “experimental 
grounds:”  but  where  shall  we  draw  the 
line  in  practice  ?  Does  the  Bartlett  Pear 
still  need  to  be  “systematically  tested  ?” 

It  is  such  questions  as  these  that  the 
average  fruit  grower  is  apt  to  ask,  and 
although  I  believe  in  experimental  sta¬ 
tions.  and  “  stand  up  for  them  ”  on  every 
possible  occasion,  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  crying  evil  of  many  of  their  re¬ 
ports— the  desire  to  make  a  large  showing 
— could  in  some  manner  be  lessened.  In 
the  instance  which  I  have  used  for  an  illus¬ 
tration,  T  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  classified  “  Fruits  in  Orchard  ”  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  the  “  new,  or  locally 
known  fruits  ”  in  a  separate  list  from  the 
century-old  standard  sorts.  Further,  the 
“  right  to  distribute”  is  certainly  obtain¬ 
able  for  all  varieties  that  are  “in  market,” 
as  are  the  larger  part  of  the  sorts  on  the 
list  in  the  pamphlet  under  consideration. 
Why  should  a  station  be  free  to  distribute 
Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apple,  and  lack  that 
right  in  the  case  of  such  standard  sorts  ’as 
Benoni,  Esopus  Spitzenburg  and  Jonathan? 
Of  course,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a  va¬ 
riety  still  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor 
and  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  is  tested  at~a 
station  only  by  the  owner’s  courtesy,  and 
under  an  agreement  “  not  to  distribute,” 
though  I  certainly  think  that  no  pro¬ 
gressive  and  liberal-minded  horticulturist 
would  expect  such  a  pledge  to  continue 
after  the  time  when  he  himself  had  begun 
to  sell  his  new  variety.  The  ethics  of  the 
case,  to  my  mind,  can  be  stated  as  follows  : 
that  the  station  shall  not  compete  with 
nurserymen,  shall  not  furnish  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cions,  but  shall  gradually  dis¬ 
tribute  in  a  great  number  of  available  lo¬ 
calities,  to  such  men  as  will  observe  care¬ 
fully  and  report  accurately  and  faithfullv. 
Doing  this,  the  growers  of  new  fruits 
should  give  it  the  largest  practicable  free¬ 
dom  of  distribution. 

Farm  Managers. 

Bucephalus  Brown.— I  am  glad  to  see 
this  subject  discussed  in  the  Rural.  It  is 
one  that  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  discus¬ 
sion,  not  only  on  one  side,  but  on  both. 
T  cannot  see  why  any  young  man  who 
thinks  himself  competentto  take  the  charge 
of  a  farm  should  object  to  be  bound  by  the 
condition  essential  to  all  trades — that  he 
should  be  capable  of  making  it  “pay.” 
How  it  shall  be  made  to  pay  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  original  agreement,  and  no 
manager  should  accept  a  situation  unless 
he  knows  himself  capable  of  giving  his 
employer  just  the  kind  of  "  pay  ”  he  wants. 
If  he  is  to  make  a  “show  place,”  and  the 
pay  is  to  come  in  the  way  of  display,  then 


a  landscape  gardener  and  not  a  farmer 
should  be  employed.  If  it  is  to  be  a  farm 
on  which  the  luxurious  pleasure  of  “  fancy 
stock,”  from  horses  down  to  fowls  is  in  re¬ 
quest,  then  the  man  for  the  place  is  one 
skilled  in  rearing  all  these  kinds  of  stock, 
and  able  to  manipulate,  with  the  skill  of 
a  caucus  steerer,  the  managers  and  com¬ 
mittees  of  great  fairs.  If  he  succeeds  in 
this,  or  the  landscape  man  succeeds  in  his 
work,  he  has  made  it  “  pay,”  and  if  he  has 
done  so  skillfully,  without  needless  ex¬ 
pense,  his  employer  ought  to  be  and  gener¬ 
ally  will  be  satisfied.  But  if  the  farm  is 
one  on  which  only  good  common  stock  is 
to  be  kept  and  common  crops  grown  for 
tbe  supply  of  the  owner’s  family  and  for 
sale,  then  a  different  man  is  wanted.  He 
should  be  a  good  practical  farmer,  able  to 
run  the  same  kind  of  a  farm,  in  the  same 
sort  of  a  way,  with  profit  to  himself.  If  he 
can  do  that  for  his  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  a  reasonable  man,  there  may  be 
satisfaction  all  around.  Just  here  comes 
up  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all.  Such  a 
man  as  this  sort  of  employer  wants  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  get.  The  landscape 
man  and  the  “fancy  stock”  man  belong 
in  the  class  of  luxuries,  for  which  high 
prices  are  the  rule.  But  the  plain  farmer, 
if  capable  of  properly  carrying  on  a  farm 
of  the  third  kind,  will  generally  be  able  to 
get,  and  in  time  to  own  a  farm,  where  all 
the  returns  for  his  skill,  labor  and  economy 
will  inure  to  himself.  We  have  no  class 
of  skilled  farmers  for  hire  in  this  country, 
and  in  consequence  the  merchant,  lawyer 
or  manufacturer  who  owns  a  farm,  has  un¬ 
ending  difficulty  in  getting  the  help  he 
needs.  It  is  not  a  fair  parallel  to  compare 
the  manager  in  a  wholesale  house  with  the 
manager  of  an  ordinary  farm,  either  as  to 
work  or  pay.  Tt  would  be  a  much  nearer 
comparison  if  the  clerk  in  a  retail  store 
were  taken.  But  even  there,  the  similar¬ 
ity  is  not  great,  nor  the  comparison  equal. 
A  man  in  other  business,  who  owns  a  well 
equipped  farm  and  hires  a  manager,  has  a 
right  to  expect  of  him,  on  a  fair  statement 
of  the  results  of  his  work,  to  show  a  profit 
sufficient,  after  paying  all  other  expenses, 
to  pay  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  taxes  on  tbe 
investment,  and  all  the  wages  he  has 
earned.  I  think  that  is  fair ;  at  any  rate, 
as  a  farmer  myself,  I  would  be  satisfied  to 
work  or  hire  on  a  similar  basis.  Of  course 
the  season  must  be  averaged  to  get  a  just 
result.  “  Good  business  ability  and  push  ” 
in  farming,  as  in  other  business,  must  be 
judged  by  the  results.  A  vain  voung  man’s 
estimate  of  his  value  (which  merely  means 
what  he  would  like  to  get),  cannot  be  made 
the  standard.  It.  is  the  result  in  the  net 
profit  he  is  able  to  show,  by  which  he  must 
be  judged.  When  there  is  a  regular  and 
reliable  supply  of  the  right  sort  of  men, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  good  chances  open 
to  them.  At  present  they  are  about  “as 
scarce  as  hens’  teeth.” 

The  Solubility  of  Nitrogen. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  New  Haven, 
Conn. — Allow  me  to  remark  upon  some 
not  entirely  correct  statements  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  of  April  12,  under  the  heading  “Spirit, 
of  the  Press.”  viz  :  “  All  ammoniacal  forms 
of  nitrogen  must  first  become  nitric  acid 
before  thev  are.  available  as  plant  food ;  ” 
and,  “  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  slower  to 
feed  plants  than  is  nitrate  of  soda,  simply 
because  its  ammonia  must  change  to 
nitrate  beforeit  becomes  available  as  food.” 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  in  the  soil 
of  forests,  nitric  acid  and  nitrates  do  not 
exist.  The  same  may  be  true  in  all  soils 
where  humus  and  moisture  are  abundant, 
for  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  such 
circumstances  not  only  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  nitrates,  but  occasion  reduction  of 
nitrates  to  ammonia,  if  they  were  present  or 
added.  It  is  equally  well  established  that 
ammonia  in  the  soil  or  in  the  air  may  di¬ 
rectly  enter  and  nourish  plants  without 
transformation  into  nitrates.  Tt,  indeed, 
generally  happens  that  nitrates  act  more 
rapidly  and  give  better  returns  than 
ammonia-salts  for  most  crops  or  on  most 
soils,  especiallv  in  dry  seasons.  Thus  in 
the  famous  Rothamsted  field  trials  on 
sandy  loam  the  average  result  of  four  series 
of  experiments  carried  on  for  18  years  with 
barley  grain,  was  that  of  equal  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  the  ammonia  yielded  but  87  per 
cent,  as  much  as  the  nitric,  and  the  same 
result  was  got  in  three  series  of  trials  last¬ 
ing  11  years,  at  Woburn,  onheavy  but  well- 
drained  clay  loam.  With  oats  in  heavy 
undrained  (?)  soil  ammonia-salts  gave  as 
good  crops  as  nitrates  or  even  better.  Tn 
case  of  wheat-grain,  at  Rothamsted, 
ammonia  applied  in  autumn  in  two  series 
of  trials,  lasting  30  years,  gave  but  75  per 
cent,  of  the  gain  got  from  nitrates,  but  at 
Woburn  in  three  11-year  ^series  of  experi" 


ments,  ammonia-sulphate  applied  in  spring 
gave  a  gain,  over  unmanured  ground,  of  OR 
per  cent,  of  that  obtained  from  an  equal 
amount  of  nitric  nitrogen.  Miircker  whose 
many  admirable  field-experiments  in  Ger¬ 
many  have  rendered  him  an  authority  on 
these  subjects,  reports  results  of  trials  in 
1888  as  follows :  “  With  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  (about  18  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre) 
ammonia-salts  gave  with  all  grain  and  root 
crops  the  same  produce  as  nitrates;  with 
heavy  doses  (29  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre) 
ammonia  equaled  nitrates  on  cereal  crops ; 
but  was  slightly  inferior  when  applied  to 
root  crops.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  acts  in 
general  a  little  slower  than  nitrates,  not 
because  it  must  be  converted  into  nitrates 
in  order  to  feed  plants,  but  for  the  reason 
that  ammonia  becomes  in  part  fixed  in  the 
soil  in  a  comparatively  insoluble  form, 
while  nitrates  undergo  no  such  fixation, but 
move  freely  in  the  soil-water.”  In  reference 
to  the  statement  that  organic  nitrogen  in 
blood  “  is  less  soluble  than  the  mineral 
forms,  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,”  and  that  “  to  be  assured  of  a 
full  supply  of  nitrogen  later  in  the  season 
blood  should  form  a  part  of  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,”  It  maybe  stated  that  blood  often 
acts  as  promptly  as  the  mineral  forms,  and 
when  made  moist  and  warm  very  soon 
evolves  ammonia  rapidly  and  in  abun¬ 
dance. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  remarks  were  taken,  in 
substance,  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society,  page  192- 
3,  as  presented  in  the  article  of’Prol.  E.  P. 
Voorhees.  from' whom  we  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  in  reply  to  Prof.  Johnson. 

Earth  Closets  Again. 

G.  L..  Laurelville,  O  —  After  reading 
friend  Terry’s  article  on  earth  closets  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  RURAL,  my  advice  would 
be  not  to  follow  his  plan  in  all  respects. 
What  he  says  is  all  right  until  he  speaks  of 
the  pails  under  the  seats.  When  it  comes 
to  taking  these  out  in  winter  and  thawing 
their  contents  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  I 
must  not  be  counted  in.  The  following  is 
the  way  in  which  I  have  managed  the 
matter  on  my  little  farm  :  Instead  of  a 
drawer  or  bucket  under  the  seat,  a  plank  or 
board  as  long  as  the  seat  and  a  little  wider 
is  placed  on  the  ground  under  the  seat; 
then  a  door,  say  15  inches  high  and  as  wide 
as  tfhe  little  house,  opens  on  the  outside,  and 
when  it  is  thought  best  to  remove  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  closet  the  whole  can  be  shoveled 
into  a  cart  or  barrow  in  10  minutes  and 
dumped  into  the  manure  pile  or  covered  up 
with  the  contents  of  the  yard.  It  is,  of 
course,  best  to  throw  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
soil  or  ashes  under  the  seat.  With  a  little 
care  handling  the  night-soil  is  no  more  re¬ 
pulsive  than  handling  hot  manure ;  but  a 
liberal  use  of  soil  or  ashes  should  be  made 
every  day.  The  closet  should  be  at  least  50 
feet  from  the  dwelling-house  and  well,  and 
it  should  be  so  neat  that  one  need  not  feel 
ashamed  to  have  it  seen  from  the  road, 
when  there  are  no  trees  to  hide  it. 

W.  S.  S.,  Providence,  R.  I.— Mr.  H.  G., 
of  Walnut,  Kan.,  asks  in  the  isssue  of 
April  12  :  “  Does  the  R.  N.-Y.  believe  that 
the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  Brazilian  sugar 
would  increase  the  demand  for  our  bacon 
and  other  farm  products  in  that  country  ?  ” 

I  t  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whether  it  would  or  not.  If 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sugar  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer 
(and  the  experience  of  England  shows  that 
it  would  have  precisely  tnis  effect),  does 
not  H.  G.  see  at  once  that  the  American 
farmer  would  be  able  to  get  more  sngar 
for  his  surplus  bacon  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  than  he  can  get  now  ?  and  wouldn’t 
that  be  a  good  thing  for  the  American 
farmer  ?  H.  G.  also  says  that  it  is  not  very 
plain  to  him  if  the  theories  of  the  free 
traders  are  correct,  how  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  help  the  Brazilian  sugar  pro¬ 
ducer.  A  sufficient  reply  to  this  is  the 
simple  statement  that  the  business  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  legislate 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  of  any  other  country 
whatsoever.  Finally,  does  H.  G.  mean  by 
his  statement  that  “the  removal  of  the 
present  duties  would  destroy  the  whole 
business  at  one  blow.”  to  admit,  that  the 
tariff  enables  the  sugar  trust  to  exact  a 
price  in  excess  of  what  it  could  obtain  were 
there  no  tariff?  If  he  does  not  mean  this, 
what  does  he  mean  » 

F.  S..  Mulford  County,  Oregon.— I  have 
received  plants  by  mail  in  this  far-off  land 
for  two  seasons,  and  with  one  exception 
they  have  come  in  good  order  and  given 
satisfaction.  Faulty  packing  was  the  cause 
of  failure  in  the  one  case.  I  order  from 
Eastern  houses,  as  their  terms  are  more 


reasonable  than  those  on  this  coast,  and 
getting  the  goods  by  mail  brings  them  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  limited  means.  Of  course  I 
have  to  send  in  orders  early  before  the  dry, 
hot  weather  sets  in,  otherwise  the  plants 
are  apt  to  dry  out  on  the  way.  Our  roses 
from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company  this 
spring  were  not  even  wilted  when  they  were 
received.  Some  other  sorts  of  plants  from 
John  Lewis  Childs,  also  came  in  perfect 
order  and  went  on  growing  as  though  never 
moved. 


Experiments  with  Field  Corn.— In 
the  summary  of  results  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  field  corn,  and  carried  on 
through  1888  and  1889  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Such  phrases  as  ‘90-day’  or  ‘100-day’ 
corn  are  misleading,  if  meant  to  teach  that 
ordinary  field  corn  will  fully  mature  in 
average  seasons  in  this  latitude  (about  10 
miles  north  of  latitude  40)  in  the  number 
of  days  named.  The  early-maturing  varie¬ 
ties  required  125  days  or  more  to  mature 
fully.  The  medium-maturing  varieties, 
or  those  maturing  about  September  25th, 
gave  larger  yields  of  well  dried  corn  than 
either  earlier  or  later  varieties.  Thorough¬ 
ly  air-dried  corn  contains  about  11  percent, 
of  water  in  the  shelled  grain.  The  loss  of 
weight  after  husking  is  greater  than  is 
generally  recognized.  It  may  be  from  10  to 
20  per  cent.  Eighty  pounds  of  ear  corn  of 
the  medium-maturing  varieties  as  husked, 
would  not  make  more  than  a  bushel  of  air- 
dry  corn.  Barrenness  of  the  stalk  seems  to 
depend  much  more  on  the  conditions  under 
which  the  crop  is  grown,  as  thickness  of 
planting  and  the  season,  than  on  the  va¬ 
riety.  The  date  of  planting,  within  the 
limits  ordinarily  fixed  for  corn  planting  in 
this  latitude,  had  little  influence  on  the 
yield  of  a  medium-maturing  variety.  The 
yields  from  plants  planted  at  intervals  of  a 
week,  for  five  weeks,  not  later  than  June 
1st,  varied  little.  In  some  seasons  the  cost 
of  cultivating  later-planted  fields  would  lie 
lessened.  Depth  of  planting  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  affect  the  yield  either  in  1888  or 
1889.  In  the  latter  year  the  roots  which 
supported  the  plant  during  most  of  its 
growth,  usually  started  within  two  inches 
of  the  surface,  whatever  the  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Unless  the  soil  near  the  surface  has 
not  sufficient  moisture,  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reaion  for  planting  corn  in  this 
region  more  than  about  three  inches  deep. 
Drill-planting  was  not  found  materially 
better  than  hill-planting,  either  for  the 
production  of  corn  or  fodder.  The  quality 
of  seed  planted  controlled  the  yield,  rather 
than  planting  one  or  four  kernels  in  a 
place.  For  corn  alone,  planting  at  the  rate 
of  one  kernel  every  nine  or  12  inches,  gave 
better  results  than  thicker  or  thinner 
planting.  For  fodder,  planting  at  the  rate 
of  one  kernel  every  six  inches  gave  better 
results  than  planting  twice  as  many  ker¬ 
nels.  Stirring  or  cultivating  the  soil  while 
the  crop  is  growing  was  not  essential  in 
either  1888  or  1889  Good  yields  of  corn 
were  obtained  where  there  was  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  after  planting,  except  to  remove  the 
weeds  by  scraping  the  surface.  Preventing 
the  growth  of  weeds  was  more  important 
than  stirring  the  soil. 

Root-pruning  injured  the  crop.  Stirring 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  inches  or  more 
will  injure  many  roots  of  the  corn.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  roots  will  be  affected  if  the 
soil  is  not  stirred  more  thau  two  inches 
deep.  Shallow-working  cultivators  gave 
better  results  than  deep-working  ones,  but 
required  more  care  and  skill  in  their  use. 
The  deep-working  shovel-cultivators  killed 
the  weeds  more  thoroughly  than  the  shal¬ 
low-working  pnes,  nut  the  latter  injured 
the  roots  less.  Usually,  frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  did  not  repay  the  extra  cost.  Com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  failed  to  increase  materi¬ 
ally  the  yield. 

TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

The  Connecticut  Station  (New  Haven) 
offers  a  limited  Dumber  of  the  Vermorel 
spraying  nozzles  at  the  wholesale  price — 
$1 .25  and  five  cents  for  postage.  This  nozzle 
which  has  been  used  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
for  three  or  four  years,  produces  an  ample 
spray.  One  advantage  is  that  it  is  self¬ 
cleaning . 

The  R.  N.  Y.’s  very  simple  formula  for 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is:  to  one  gallon  of 
water  add  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  lime 
and  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate. 
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Thecopper  sulphate  should  first  be  dissolved 
in  hot  water.  The  lime  should  be  slaked 
slowly.  Before  use  the  complete  mixture 
must  be  strained  through  fine  brass  or 
copper  gauze  as  suggested  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 

“  I  advise  any  one  who  is  planting  lawns 
to  get  a  large  supply  of  certain  trees  and 

frow  most  of  them  as  bushes.  This  can  be 
one  by  cutting  off  the  main  trunk  at  the 
ground  and  allowing  the  roots  to  send  up 
several  in  place  of  one.  Cut  them  back 
year  by  year  at  the  tops.  Many  of  our 
larger  trees  can  in  this  way  be  grown  as 
bushes.  Among  others  the  tulip  tree,  the 
linden,  the  magnolias,  the  catalpas  and 
beeches.  I  should  like  to  find  something 
finer  than  a  catalpa  trained  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  Such  shrubs  or  bushes  will  generally 
blossom  profusely,  while  the  leafage  is  en¬ 
larged.” 

So  speaks  our  respected  friend  E.  P. 
Powell,  in  Popular  Gardening.  His  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  are  wide  apart. 
The  tulip  tree  can  not  be  cut  back  in  this 
way  except  for  a  few  years.  A  catalpa 
(except  Kiompferi)  will  be  killed  in  from 
eight  to  10  years.  So  will  the  Paulonia.  We 
must  doubt  whether  the  tulip,  magnolia  or 
catalpa  would  ever  bloom  under  this 

treatment . 

The  results  of  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Ohio  Station  usually  tally  well  with 
those  carried  on  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Comparing  early  varieties  of  potatoes 
with  each  otheV,  the  station  finds  that 
Crown  Jewel,  Puritan,  Queen  (New  Queen), 
Nott  (Nott’s  Victor),  Everitt,  Early  King 
aud  Oxford  gave  the  highest  yields,  while 
Ohio  Junior,  Polaris,  Stray  Beauty,  Wnite 
Early  Ohio,  Chas.  Downing  and  Early  Ohio 
gave  the  lowest.  This  is  a  comparison  of 
extremes,  and  several  early  varieties  can 
not  be  ranked  in  either  class.  Although 
not  ranking  in  the  same  order  as  in  1888, 
these  varieties  fall  in  the  same  classes  both 
seasons.  From  repeated  trials  at  the  Ohio 
Station  it  seems  safe  to  class  Crown  Jewel, 
Puritan,  Queen  and  Oxford  as  the  most 
productive  and  reliable  of  the  early  varie¬ 
ties,  while  Ohio  Junior,  Early  Ohio,  Stray 
Beauty  and  Chas.  Downing  are  amoDg  the 

least  productive . 

Of  medium  varieties  those  that  rank 
highest  as  to  productiveness  are  :  Summit, 
Empire  State.  Superior  (Burpee’s),  White 
Elephant  and  Rural  New-Yorker,  while 
those  of  the  other  extreme  are  Northern 
Spy  (Boley’s)  Perfect  PeaChblow  and  possi¬ 
bly  Monroe  Prize . 

Including  early,  medium  and  late  varie¬ 
ties,  not  fully  tested,  those  that  are  the 
most  promising  are  Queen  (New  Queen), 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Superior  (Burpee’s) 
and  Minnesota  Early.  Early  Ohio,  Ohio 
Junior  and  Stray  Beauty  rank  as  the  earli¬ 
est,  but  are  unproductive.  Albino  and 
Chas.  Downing  seem  to  be  less  reliable 
than  formerly,  probably  owing  to  their 
susceptibility  to  blight.  Northern  Spy  and 
Monroe  Prize  are  inferior  in  appearance, 
hence  not  valuable  for  market.  The  form¬ 
er  is  unproductive,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  latter  will  rank  very  high  in  this 

respect  . 

Some  Good  Grapes.— Why  is  it  that  we 
scarely  ever  see  any  notice  of  the  Norfolk 
Grape?  asks  Isaac  Hicks,  in  Orchard  and 
Garden.  He  has  had  one  in  bearing  for 
two  years  and  to  his  taste  it  is  the  best  na¬ 
tive  he  knows  of.  It  has  as  little  pulp  as 
the  Brighton  and  is  of  higher  flavor;  it 
somewhat  resembles  Salem,  but  is  much 
earlier.  The  vine  is  a  rapid  and  strong 
grower  aud  very  prolific.  It  is  the  first  to 
ripen  among  12  varieties,  and  the  first  to 
disappear,  since  everybody  likes  it.  The 
Cottage  is  a  profitable  early  grape,  hardy, 
prolific  and  sweet  when  black.  Its  foliage 
is  quite  free  from  mildew.  He  considers 
it  preferable  to  the  Concord  and  it  rip¬ 
ens  before  Worden.  The  Agawam  he  has 
had  in  bearing  for  four  years  and,  all 
points  considered,  likes  it  the  best  of  those 

he  has  tested . 

At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  have  in  a 
few  cases  given  a  slight  increase  in  the 
yield  of  potatoes,  but  not  to  a  profitable  de¬ 
gree.  In  seasons  when  blight  has  been  the 
most  severe  these  substances,  especially  the 
former,  have  apparently  exerted  an  injuri¬ 
ous  effect.  Superphosphate  (dissolved  bone- 
black),  acid  phosphate  and  Thomas  slag 
have  in  nearly  all  cases  increased  the  yield. 
Thomas  slag  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  cau  be  obtained,  and  the 
trials  indicate  that  its  use  on  potatoes  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  profit 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  substances 

named . 

The  questiou  of  relative  profit,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  use  of  small  cuttings  aud  whole 
potatoes,  depends  upon  the  cost  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  date  at  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
harvested  and  sold,  and  the  condition  of 


the  soil  at  planting  time.  In  ordinary 
practice  it  will  usually  be  found  that  neither 
extreme,  as  to  quantity  of  seed  used,  will 
be  found  to  be  profitable.  The  safest  plan 
is  to  use  large,  well-matured,  healthy  pota¬ 
toes,  and  cut  to  two  and  three  eyes . 

Prof.  Short  having  tried  11  kinds  of  so- 
called  ensilage  corn,  ranks  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint  as  second  in  tons  of 
fodder  per  acre  and  first  in  yield  of  ears. . . . 

Wood  is  the  best  material  for  the  silo. 
Give  it  a  good  coating  of  gas-tar . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- H  Stewart  in  the  Times:  “On  the 

whole,  hill  or  drill  manuring  alone  on  poor 
land  is  not  a  desirable  practice.  It  is  not 
even  economical.  It  is  like  kindling  a  fire 
with  wet  wood  by  the  help  of  kerosene. 
There  is  a  vigorous  flare-up  at  first,  but 
when  the  oil  is  consumed  the  fire  dies  out, 
or  slowly  smoulders  among  the  wet  fuel 
and  makes  no  heat.  But  with  a  well-ma¬ 
nured  soil  and  an  extra  application  in  the 
hill  or  drill  with  the  seed,  and  well  scat¬ 
tered  around  it,  it  is  like  a  fire  of  dry,  in¬ 
flammable  fuel,  lighted  with  the  oil,  which 
starts  quickly  and  spreads  rapidly  through 
the  fuel  and  yields  a  great  and  continuous 
heat.” 

- Dairy  Commissioner  of  Ohio  : 

“  Build  your  silos  in  the  easiest  way  you 
can  and  with  the  least  expense,  according 
as  your  present  buildings  will  permit.  A 
Mr.  McGraw  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  has  the 
smallest  silo  I  ever  heard  of — only  four  by 
four  feet  and  18  feet  deep— and  it  does 
splendid  work  and  is  a  grand  success  for 
one  cow  alone.  It  furnishes  rich,  succu¬ 
lent,  juicy  food,  and  he  is  getting  as  good 
a  flow  of  milk  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
From  this  experiment  of  his  you  may 
readily  see  that  the  cheap  wooden  silo  can 
safely  be  extended  to  the  wants  of  those 
not  heavily  engaged  in  farming.  The  cli¬ 
mate  or  location  does  not  affect  the  silo. 

It  will  perform  its  blessings  for  the  sunny 
South  or  the  frozen  North  with  equal  econ¬ 
omy,  and  furnish  to  the  prudent  farmer  an 
even  quality  of  feed,  enabling  him  to 
wrestle  successfully  with  the  shortcomings 
of  Nature.  He  can  have  moist,  nutritious 
feed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  when  summer 
droughts  prevail  and  winter  snows  hide 
the  beauty  of  this  green  earth  from  view.” 

- “  We  had  better  grow  15  tons  of  fodder 

and  a  greater  amount  of  grain,  than  to 
grow  20  tons  of  fodder  with  scarcely  any 
grain.” 

- “  Another  point  with  reference  to 

greater  maturity  Is  the  belief  that  the 
nearer  our  corn  reaches  maturity  the  nearer 
our  silage  will  be  to  what  we  call  sweet. 
Upon  this'  point  Mr.  Gould  says,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer  of  May  18,  1889,  that  the  silo 
men  tried  slow  filling  to  allow  heat  to  de¬ 
velop  to  125  degrees,  and  then  put  on  more 
fresh  silage.  Later  on  it  was  found  that 
more  maturity  of  the  corn  or  clover  would 
give  us  quite  as  sweet  silage  as  that  cut 
three  weeks  earlier,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  stopping  the  filling  of  the  silo  to  develop 
heat.  Prof.  Short  of  Wisconsin,  found 
that  silage  may  develop  heat  to  150  degrees, 
and  yet  be  very  acid  when  taken  from  the 
pits  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  found 
the  best  and  greenest-colored  silage  where 
the  heat  did  not  reach  100  degrees.  Mr. 
Gould  says,  further,  that  the  silage  in  his 
pits  last  year  was  almost  ideally  sweet, 
and  the  mass  never  warmed  up  to  even  96 
degrees,  or  fell  below  70  degrees.  It  was 
very  mature  and  the  corn  glazed,  some  of 
it  quite  hard.  Prof.  Short  also  found  that 
the  sourest  silage  was  that  carrying  the 
greatest  percentage  of  moisture,  juice  or 
sap. 

- GRAY  :  “  We  do  not  know  that  fra¬ 
grance  or  other  odor,  or  that  the  nectar  of 
flowers  subserves  any  other  uses  to  the 
flower  than  that  of  alluring  insects.” 

- T.  B.  Terry  in  the  Ohio  Farmer:  “  I 

believe  I  made  hundreds  of  dollars  last  year 
by  having  all  cultivation  shallow  after  the 
roots  started.  I  believe  just  as  certainly 
that  many  lost  hundreds  of  dollars  by  just 
a  little  carelessness  in  this  line.” 

- Bradstreet’S  :  “  The  St.  Louis  Globe- 

Democrat  has  Interviewed  over  1,600  farm¬ 
ers  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
finds  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  corn,  at 
present  prices,  either  to  sell  as  grain  or  to  be 
sold  as  pork  or  beef.” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette:  “The  politician 

has  his  ear  close  to  the  ground.  He  is  lis¬ 
tening  intently  to  what  the  agriculturist 
has  to  say.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
country  has  the  voice  of  the  farmer  so  thor¬ 
oughly  commanded  the  ear  of  the  poli¬ 
tician.” 


- Hartford  Times  :  “  The  peaceful  den¬ 
izens  of  rural  districts  will  soon  witness 
harrowing  spectacles.  Make  an  oat  of 
this.” 

- PUCK:  “The  spring  chicken,  as  usual, 

is  going  to  have  a  tough  time  of  it.” 

- Boston  Globe  :  “  A  hen  lays  an  egg 

because  she  can  not  stand  it  on  end.” 

- Christian  Union:  “Look  it  up,  and 

you  will  find  the  secret  of  the  successful 
business  man  is  no  secret  after  all  but 
simply  interpreted,  spells  :  CONCENTRA¬ 
TION  1  ” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  Let  every 

day  in  this  month  count.” 

“  A  'farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  enjoy 
a  perpetual  feast.” 

“Those  who  get  through  the  world  by 
making  the  worst  of  it,  work  hard  for  poor 
pay.” 

“A  PIECE  of  farm  work  done  in  season  is 
twice  as  valuable  as  the  same  work  done 
out  of  season.” 

“If  you  depend  upon  fruit  trees  taking 
care  of  themselves,  you  must  be  content 
with  poor  fruit.” 

- Prof.  Johnson,  in  Michigan  Farmer: 

“  I  have  long  believed  that  a  silo  was  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  economical  in¬ 
vestments  a  small  farmer  or  a  large  farmer 
could  make.  The  silo  is  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  helping  Michigan  farmers  to  solve 
the  problem  of  cheaper  production.  No 
thoughtful  farmer  alive  to  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  can  refuse  to  investigate  its 
claims.” 

- Report  from  the  Central  Experiment 

Farm,  Ottawa,  Canada : 

A  few  points  to  remember  in  poultry 
rearing  are : — 

1.  Make  hens  lay  when  eggs  are  dearest. 

2.  Breed  stock  when  eggs  are  cheap. 

3.  Keep  a  non-sitting  breed  to  lay  when 
sitters  are  hatching,  and  pay  expenses  of 
the  latter. 

4.  Breed  as  many  chickens  as  possible 
and  as  early  as  possible.  They  all  repre¬ 
sent  so  much  money. 

5.  Keep  all  the  pullets.  They  are  worth 
$2  each  as  prospective  early  winter  layers. 

6.  Kill,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  all  hens 
after  three  years  of  age. 

7.  Breed  the  best  flesh-formers  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Feed  them  up  to  as  great  a  weight  as 
possible. 

8.  Well-fattened,  well-dressed  poultry 
will  bring  the  best  prices  from  the  best 
customers. 

9.  If  not  accustomed  to  poultry,  begin 
with  a  small  number.  Learn  to  make  a 
success  of  the  few,  then  go  on  with  a  larger 
number. 

10.  Do  not  neglect  the  little  essentials  to 
success,  such  as  lime,  gravel,  meat,  plenty 
of  clean  water,  green  food,  dust  bath,  etc., 
etc. ,  regularly  supplied  to  layers. 

11.  Keep  strict  account  of  every  cent  of 
expenditure  and  receipts.  Charge  the 
poultry  with  all  expenses  and  credit  them 
with  all  receipts.  The  droppings  at  75 
cents  per  barrel  will  go  a  long  way  to  pay 
feed. 

12.  Market  gardeners  and  dairymen  are 
particularly  well  situated  to  permit  of  their 
dealing  profitably  in  poultry.  The  former 
have  spare  time  in  winter ;  the  latter  are 
among  the  best  customers  in  the  city  every 
day. 


Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  the  Spring 

Nearly  everybody  needs  a  good  medicine.  The  Im¬ 
purities  which  have  accumulated  In  the  blood  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months  must  be  expelled,  or  when  the 
mild  days  come,  and  the  effect  of  bracing  air  Is 
lost,  the  body  Is  liable  to  be  overcome  by  debility  or 
some'serious  disease.  The  remarkable  success  achieved 
by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  the  many  words  of  praise 
it  has  received,  make  it  worthy  your  confidence.  It  Is 
the  “  ideal  ”  Spring  Medicine. 

N.  B.  If  you  decide  to  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  do 
not  be  Induced  to  buy  any  other. 


2  :•  flmptement#  and  padtinng. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK.  •  PULVERIZER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
Ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  “How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

HE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1890. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  Of  lOO  panes  con 
taining  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  Letting  hia  contract*. 
Shortchapters  on  the  kitchen  chira- 

- _ _ neya, cistern, foundation,  brickwork, 

mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address  _ _ _ _ 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER 


SHINGLES. 

UANuriCTumro  nr  th« 


NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 


610  East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(Ey-ThiB  advertisement  appears  ev<  ry  other  week. 


Uawtovn  Double  Sowed,  Level  Tread  Hone  Powert. 

and  Threshers  and  Cleaners  ark  the  Best. 


We  also  manufacture  Self-Dump  Rakes.  Corn  Shell 
ers,  Farm  Rollers,  etc.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Price 
Lists.  A.  BLAKER  &  CO..  Newtown.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa 


MWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Joknnville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  \  ork. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  CRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  In  1889—  proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  M’F’G  CO... 

Naubuc,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


TDOIJLTRY  PAPER.  16  pages,  4  months  for.. 

I  SamDle  free.  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse.  N.  V 


it 


FIGHTING  OVER  MILK.’* 

A  Book  for  Dairymen. 

THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  DAIRY  FARMERS. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1  ;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


ORGANS  8 


27.  Pianos 

ANIEL  F.  HEA 


30.  Circulars  Free 
Y,  Washington.  N.  J 


FARMS  FOR  SALK.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  In 
the  State;  fine  buildings  an  (  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools,  well  settled  country  price  low. 
Address  owner  John  M.  Bergstrom,  Benson.  Minn 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
e.  Sold  ‘ 


in  time. 


id  by  druggists. 


Giving  a  full  account  of  the  efforts  now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  Milk  Producers’ Union,  to 
secure  fair  prices  for  the  producer  and  a 
pure  article  for  the  consumer  in  the  New 
York  market. 

History  of  a  Powerful  Organization 

among  Eastern  farmers,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  different  methods  of  conducting  the 
milk  business  in  all  our  large  cities. 

You  ought  to  read  this  book. 

Pric8, 25  Cts.  Sold  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  Perfect  sail  Self-Ksgalatlag.  Hun. 
dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 

6c  tor lllus  Cata.  SKO.  H.  STAHL,  <Juluej,lH. 
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The  grades  that  can  be  grown  here  are,  however, 
worth  as  much  as  the  best  wool,  and  in  regions 
where  sheep-killing  dogs  abound  the  goats  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  most  valuable. 
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If  public  taste  changes  and  consumers 
demand  sweet-cream  butter,  you  will  have  to 
'  pay  for  the  fun  of  churning  sour  cream.  Can 
you  afford  to  run  a  business  for  the  fun  of  it  ? 


The  weekly  index,  so  otten  called  for  by  our 
readers,  will  be  found  this  week  and  hereafter  on 
the  last  page.  _ 


Leggy,  drawn  tomato  plants  will  bear  late.  When 
set  out  in  the  open  ground,  they  cannot  stand  the 
exposure  as  stocky  plants  do.  They  are  feeble, 
sick  as  one  may  say,  and  require  a  couple  of  weeks 
to  recover. 


Large  pieces  of  potatoes  for  seed  will  give 
stronger  vines  at  the  outset  than  smaller  pieces, 
though  not  necessarily  a  larger  yield  of  potatoes. 
The  comparative  yield  will  depend,  in  a  measure, 
on  the  season  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Seedlings 
often  make  a  feeble  growth  for  a  month  or  more 
and  yet  yield  heavily.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
flesh  to  the  «ye  or  eyes  acts  much  the  same  as  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  hill. 


Which  would  you  prefer :  grapes  from  such  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  as  Eaton,  Victoria,  Moore’s  Early, 
Cottage,  Berckmans,  Worden,  Concord,  Brighton, 
etc.,  or  no  grapes  from  such  superior  kinds  as  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Eldorado,  Duchess,  Lady  Washington, 
Highland,  etc.  ?  We  shoud  select  varieties  adapted 
to  the  situation  and  climate.  It  is  well  to  test  all 
new  and  promising  varieties;  but  let  the  testing  be 
confined  to  a  vine  or  so. 


You  might  do  worse  than  to  plant  a  Papaw — 
Asimina  triloba  of  the  botanies.  Young  specimens 
may  be  found  along  the  banks  of  streams  or  in 
moist,  isolated  thickets.  Cultivated  specimens 
grow  as  high  as  20  feet,  well  clothed  with  large, 
oblanceolate  leaves  so  placed  on  the  stems  as  to 
give  the  tree  a  distinctive  drooping  appearance. 
The  flowers,  of  a  chocolate  color,  appear  with  the 
leaves  and  are  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
fruits  are  oblong,  about  three  inches  long,  smooth, 
fleshy  and  custard  like. 


Farmers  often  fail  to  start  celery  seed  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  seed-bed  is  not  properly  prepared  or  the 
seed  not  properly  sown  or  cared  for  after  sowing. 
The  soil  must  be  mellow  and  compact,  yet  it  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  baked  or  dry  on  the 
surface.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  on  the  surface  of  a 
mellow,  yet  compact  bed  and  merely  press  it  in 
with  a  lath  smooth  on  one  side.  Cover  the  drills 
with  boards  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  until  the 
seed  germinates.  There  will  be  no  trouble  after 
that.  A  safe  and  easy  way  to  start  celery  seed  is 
to  sow  it  in  flat  or  shallow  boxes  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  One  of  these,  three  by  two  feet,  will 
suffice  for  plants  enough  to  last  a  family  of  six  until 
spring.  Sow  the  seeds  now. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  New  England 
farmers  are  thinking  seriously  of  giving  up  sheep 
and  breeding  Angora  goats  instead,  the  R.  N.-Y 
has  endeavored  to  learn  all  it  can  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  disposing  of  mohair  at  a  profitable  figure. 
Statements  have  been  received  from  all  the  leading 
American  manufacturers  of  mohair  goods.  From 
these  it  seems  clear  that  the  use  of  mohair  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  ;  in  fact,  the  demand  for  mohair 
dress  goods  was  never  better  than  at  present.  All 
the  manufacturers  seem  to  agree  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can-grown  fleeces  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  those 
brought  from  Asia  Minor  or  Africa.  Whether  the 
Angora  goat  can  reach  its  highest  perfection  in  our 
climate  is  as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Of  course, 
these  manufacturers  know  nothing  about  breeding 
the  goats;  they  merely  know  what  they  want  in 
their  manufacturing.  It'  would  seem,  then,  that  a 
farmer  may  safely  depend  upon  selling  all  the 
mohair  he  can  produce  at  a  price  somewhat  above 
that  obtained  for  wool.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  best  quality  of  mohair  scan  beJgrownJhere. 


Nature  is  the  best  farmer  that  man  can  go  to  for 
instruction.  She  is  particularly  sound  in  the 
science  of  adapting  plants  to  the  best  locations  and 
in  providing  suitable  successions  of  plants.  There 
are  plants  that  require  light,  others  that  require 
shade  and  the  sun-loving  plants  grow  tall  so  that 
they  may  provide  shade  for  the  others.  Some 
plants  require  more  water  than  others,  some  require 
a  stronger  soil,  a  thicker  mulch — in  fact,  there  are 
among  plants  hundreds  of  special  needs  that  Nature 
recognizes  and  provides  for.  Left  to  themselves, 
water-cresses  never  grow  on  a  hillside,  nor  do  black 
raspberries  grow  in  a  swamp.  Do  you  not  know 
farmers,  however,  who,  in  locating  plants,  make 
almost  as  unprofitable  arrangements  as  would  be 
seen  with  water-cresses  at  the  top  of  a  hill?  Nature 
is  the  model  farmer.  Go  to  her  and  learn  lessons 
in  plant  location. 


Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  is  the  name  of  a  fine,  dis¬ 
tinct  chrysanthemum  introduced  several  years  ago 
and  advertised  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  Now  it  is 
called  by  certain  florists  the  Ostrich  Plume  Chry¬ 
santhemum.  In  very  small  type  the  name  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  is  given  parenthetically.  This 
mixing  up  and  changing  of  names  is  justified  by 
many  when  the  new  name  is  “catchy.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  regards  this  changing  of  names  as  reprehen¬ 
sible.  The  “catchy”  name  is  substituted  simply 
to  make  money  by  advertising  as  new  a  variety 
which  is  not  new.  Millions  of  dollars,  first  and 
last,  have  been  spent  for  such  “novelties,”  which 
would  not  have  been  spent  had  the  true  names  been 
known. 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  bought  a  “Ball  of 
Snow  ”  Rose  simply  because  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  the  old  “  Boule  de  Neige.” 

We  have  to-day  a  Childs’s  Japan  Wineberry  for 
which,  it  is  said,  one  thousand  dollars  were  paid 
for  each  plant  !  We  believe  this  to  be  the  old 
Rubus  phoenicolasius  which  has  been  offered  in  the 
catalogue  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  years  past — 
price  35  cents  each.  Are  we  right,  Mr.  Childs? 


We  wish  our  experiment  stations  would  tell  us 
something  about  the  best  treatment  for  hatching 
eggs  that  have  been  sent  long  distances  by  express. 
There  is  quite  a  mystery  about  this  matter.  The 
transportation  of  the  eggs  by  rail  or  road  does  not 
necessarily  injure  them  for  hatching.  Eggs  are  fre¬ 
quently  sent  across  the  ocean  or  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  and  still  hatch  well 
enough.  In  other  cases,  even  after  a  short  journey, 
the  eggs  fail  to  hatch  although  the  sender  knew 
they  were  fertile  and  the  buyer  used  all  reasonable 
care  in  handling  them.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
poultry  business  that  proves  more  unsatisfactory 
than  this  selling  eggs  for  hatching,  and  buyers  and 
sellers  alike  would  be  only  too  glad  to  know  how 
these  transported  eggs  should  be  treated  in  order  to 
ensure  the  best  possible  results.  The  most  reason¬ 
able  explanation  that  we  have  seen  for  the  failure 
of  transported  eggs  to  hatch  is  that  during  the 
journey  the  layers  of  the  eggs  are  shaken  up  and 
mixed  together.  By  letting  the  eggs  stand  for  a 
few  days  after  receiving  them,  turning  them  once 
each  day,  they  may  settle  back  to  their  proper  con¬ 
dition.  Many  poultrymen  believe  in  this  theory 
and  advise  their  customers  to  treat  their  eggs  in 
this  manner.  But  with  all  the  advice  we  can  ob¬ 
tain,  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  transported 
eggs.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  have  its  readers 
discuss  this  important  matter. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  IS 
ALIVE. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  issued  a  circular  headed 
“Agricultural  Depression,  its  Causes  and  Possible 
Remedies.”  This  is  the  first  time  our  Agricultural 
Department  has  attempted  to  give  positive  and 
direct  advice  on  matters  outside  of  what  may  be 
called  practical  agriculture.  It  is  evident  at  least, 
that  Secretary  Rusk  is  not  disposed  to  consider  his 
Department  any  less  important  than  any  other 
under  the  Government.  The  Secretary  says  that 
for  months  past  communications  from  individuals 
and  associations  have  reached  him  earnestly  dis¬ 
cussing  the  present  agricultural  depression.  In 
this  circular  he  has  endeavored  to  answer  these 
communications,  giving  his  own  views  as  suggested 
by  personal  observation  and  extended  correspon¬ 
dence.  The  matters  which,  according  to  Secretary 
Rusk,  should  at  this  time  engage  our  most  earnest 
thought  are,  farm  mortgages,  transportation,  the 
middlemen,  gambling  in  grain  products,  control  of 
combinations,  protection  for  the  farmer,  importa¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  products,  competition  in  our 
own  soil,  foreign  markets  and  taxation. 

Briefly  summarized,  Secretary  Rusk’s  argument 
is  as  follows:  1.  Many  farmers  are  not  conducting 
their  operations  on  business-like  principles.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed  in  large  part  over-production 
of  certain  crops,  glutted  markets  caused  by  the 
great  volume  of  inferior  products  and  also  the 
troublesome  and  expensive  “  middleman  ”  factor  in 
business.  2.  Legislation  has  been  one-sided  in  its 
effects — the  farmer  taking  the  small  end  so  far  as 
benefits  are  concerned.  This  legislation  has  made 
possible  the  evils  seen  in  trusts  [and  transportation 


rates  and  made  necessary  the  battle  against  grain 
gambling,  adulteration  of  food  products  and  similar 
evils.  3.  Our  system  of  Protection  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  American  manufacturers ;  it 
saved  them  in  fact  from  grave  disaster  which  was 
threatened  during  the  Civil  War  when  taxes  were 
of  necessity  very  heavy.  Now,  when  agriculture 
is  suffering  from  the  severest  competition,  the  direct 
benefit  of  the  tariff  should  be  given  to  agriculture 
rather  than  to  manufacturing.  Using  the  figures 
and  argumentsigiven  by  Statistician  Dodge,  Secretary 
Rusk  estimates  that  we  import  $250,000,000  worth  of 
agricultural  products  which  can  be  produced  on  our 
own  soil.  The  Secretary  would  encourage  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  articles  here  just  as  he  says  our 
manufacturers  were  encouraged,  viz:  by  so  stimu¬ 
lating  prices  by  a  tariff  or  bounties  that  farmers 
will  grow  these  products  and  thus  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  economically.  Whenever  protection  is ; 
relaxed,  reciprocity  should  invariably  be  applied 
that  is,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  tariff 
should  be  traded — not  given  away.  5.  There  will 
always  be  a  surplus  of  American  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  should  study  to  have  these  products  in 
such  form  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  them  in 
foreign  markets.  Our  foreign  trade  in  meats  is  in¬ 
jured  because  we  have  sent  diseased  meat  abroad. 
We  have  sent  poor  cheese  and  improperly 
packed  butter  abroad,  and  hence  our  foreign  dairy 
trade  is  not  half  what  it  should  be.  We  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  rigid  system  of  governmentarinspection  of 
exported  food  products  and  should  maintain  agents 
abroad  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  American  agricultural  products  in 
foreign  markets.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  pro¬ 
tection  as  discussed  by  the  Secretary,  the  R.  N.-Y. 
is  satisfied  that  the  circular  will  be  regarded  by 
most  farmers  as  a  sensible  and  very  important  doc¬ 
ument.  We  request  our  readers  to  examine  it  care¬ 
fully,  as  we  propose  to  discuss  it  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  We  must  say  that  we  like 
the  sturdy  independence  that  informs  our  farmers 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  energy  expended  in  shouting 
about  transportation  rates  had  better  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  our  wretched  country  roads.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
excepts  the  remarks  on  protection  because  it  fully 
realizes  that  a  large  class  of  intelligent  farmers 
would  prefer  to  bring  about  the  desired  fair  distri¬ 
bution  of  favors  from  the  tariff  by  lowering  the 
duty  on  what  they  must  buy  as  well  as  raising  it  on 
what  they  have  to  sell.  The  quotation  from  the 
circular  found  in  the  “  Lookout  Almanac  ”  is  worth 
committing  to  memory. 


BREVITIES. 

Silage  is  good.  No  doubt  of  that! 

Carry  a  silo  ’round  under  your  hat. 

Day  after  day.  just  pack  away. 

All  the  Rood  thoughts  that  come  Into  your  head 
Green  crops  of  thought,  good  lessons  taught 
These  are  what  happy  old  sge  should  he  fed . 

Pack  them  away,  light  thoughts  of  youth 
They  will  d»cay  Time’s  biting  tooth. 

Mental  green  food  makes  old  age  fat 
Carry  a  silo  ’round  under  your  hat. 

Roll  the  newly-seeded  lawn. 

Evolution  is  the  soul  of  real  progress. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  evolutionizes. 

A  LARGE  cow  put  in  a  small  stall  will  spend  so  much 
tin\e'worrying  over  her  discomfort  that  she  will  forget  her 
duty  at  the  pall. 

It  will  not  hurt  the  looks  of  your  place,  friend,  10  years 
hence  If  now  you  plant  a  White  Pine  just  in  front  of  the 
wood-shed.  There  is  time  yet  for  this  kind  of  transplant¬ 
ing. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  there  is  a  pure  white  Patagonian 
rooster,  a  shapely,  handsome  bird.  These  Patagonians,  by 
the  way,  are  very  quiet,  contented  fowls — healthy,  hardy, 
plump. 

In  the  evolution  of  things  we  should  like  to  paint  a  sign 
which  the  birds  might  interpret.  The  sign  would  read : 
“  Welcome  !  ”  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  English  sparrows. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  the  Tulip  Tree  (Llriod- 
endron  tulipifera)  of  New  Jersey  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  bark-louse— Lecanium  tulipifera).  An  illustrated  article 
on  the  subject  will  appear  next  week. 

Before  the  hot  season  fairly  opens,  the  R,  N.-Y.  hopes 
to  give  its  readers  all  the  necessary  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  chemicals  in  producing  cold.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  think  they  can  use  chemicals  in  place  of  ice. 

Sergeant  Dunn,  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service,  says  we 
are  to  have  a  cool,  moist  summer.  By  this  time  our  read¬ 
ers  ought  to  know  how  much  stock  to  take  in  these  “  official 
reports.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  private  prophecy  to  make 
this  year.  All  the  same,  it  proposes  to  plant  potatoes  in  a 
dry  place. 

No  MAN  should  own  a  dog  that  he  is  ashamed  of,  and  he 
ought  to  be  willing  to  put  his  card  on  that  dog  in  the  shape 
of  a  collar  bearing  his  name  and  address.  If  the  dog  does 
any  damage,  his  owner  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
If  the  dog  does  some  good  in  the  world,  his  owner  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit.  Collar  the  dogs. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  dung  of  an  animal 
contains  the  undigested  waste  of  the  food,  while  the  urine 
contains  the  digested  waste?  Urine  is  much  quicker  than 
the  solid  dung.  Quick-growing  plants  need  their  food  in 
an  easily  digested  form.  Consider  the  effect  upon  yonrself 
of  well-cooked  and  half-cooked  food. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  unisexual 
plants  rarely  bear  flowers  of  brilliant  colors.  These  depend, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  wind  for  fertilization,  and  are 
hence  called  in  botany  entomophilous.  The  firs  and  pines 
furnish  familiar  i  llustrations.  Their  flowers  are  of  a  neutral 
color  without  odor  or  honey  glands  and  are  not  therefore 
attractive  to  insects.  The  corn  plant  bears  both  male  and 
female  flowers  upon  the  same  individual  stem,  though 
often  four  or  five  feet  apart.  It  Is,  however,  frequently  the 
case  that  the  silk  is  not  receptive  when  the  pollen  of  the 
tassel  is  ripe,  so  that  the  pollen  above  can  not  act  upon  the 
silk  (pistils)  beneath.  Thus,  were  it  not  for  the  wind  such 
plants  would  be  sterile,  since  insects  do  not,  as  a  rule,  carry 
the  pollen  from  the  tassels  to  the  silk.  There  is  not  one  of 
us  that  knows  just  to  what  extent  we  are  dependent  upon 
the  wind  for  our  corn  crop. 
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Business. 

BUSINESS  IN  ENSILAGE  MACHINERY. 

From  E.  W.  Ross  &.  Co. 

SINCE  ensilage  became  an  established  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  fodder,  we  have  made  and  sold  a  large  number  of 
cutters,  and  very  many  of  them  have  been  used  for  putting 
up  silage.  We  should  say,  at  a  rough  estimate,  that  within 
the  past  five  years  we  have  sold  15,000  to  20,000  cutters  that 
were  used  for  that  purpose.  Possibly  this  figure  should 
be  very  much  larger  from  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
smaller-sized  cutters  that  we  presumed  were  ordered  for 
hay  or  dry  fodder,  have  been  used  in  preparing  silage.  We 
are  very  positive,  however,  that  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  cutters  sold,  the  use  of  silage  is  on  the  increase.  While 
there  are  a  good  many  doubters  with  regard  to  the  system, 
on  the  whole,  the  farmers  are  becoming  pretty  generally 
convinced  that  the  saving  of  fodder  in  silos  is  productive 
of  wonderful  economy  and  benefit  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
As  parties  obtain  more  experience,  they  learn  better  how 
to  construct  silos  as  well  as  how  to  prepare  the  silage  and 
keep  it  sweet. 

From  The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Co. 

Our  sales  of  cylinder  cutters  have  probably  averaged  for 
the  past  four  years  400  each  year.  We  cannot  tell  how 
many  silos  there  are  in  this  country,  but  in  this  town  there 
are  three  or  four.  Trade  this  season  has  opened  fairly 
well.  The  great  trouble  with  regard  to  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  tools  is  the  strong  competition  between  the  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  cutting  prices  badly.  There  are  too  many 
who  are  ready  to  sell  for  four  dollars  a  plow  that  costs 
them  four  dollars  and  over  to  make,  to  say  nothing  about 
expenses.  By  and  by  such  concerns  must  of  course  fail. 

From  C.  Plerpont  &  Co. 

We  have  sold  about  13,000  cutters  since  ensilage  became 
a  settled  factor  in  farm  economy.  These  have  not  all  been 
large  enough  for  cutting  silage ;  but  probably  about  3,000 
were  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  past  year’s  trade  in 
cutters  has  been  slack,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  large  crops 
and  low  prices  of  fodder.  The  feed-cutter  trade  is  always 
better  when  fodder  crops  are  short.  This  year’s  trade  will 
not  begin  until  next  fall. 

From  the  Silver  &  Deming  Manufacturing  Co. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  we  sold  last  season  150 
silage  cutters.  By  this  we  mean  that  we  shipped  150  cut¬ 
ters  and  carriers  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  silo. 
In  1888,  we  sold  from  50  to  75.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  form 
any  idea  of  what  the  demand  will  be  this  year ;  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  our  sales  will  be  heavier  than  they  were  last  year. 

The  writer  attended  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Central  Silo  Congress,  held  in  Cleveland,  on  March  13th 
and  14th.  The  attendance  was  made  up  mostly  of  parties 
who  had  from  one  to  six  years’  experience  in  the  use  of 
silage.  Not  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  system. 
Every  one  who  had  had  actual  and  practical  experience 
was  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 

From  W.  R.  Harrison. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  idea  as  to  how 
many  Tornado  cutters  have  been  sold  for  silage  cutting. 
We  have  sold  many  more  during  the  past  season  for  this 
special  work  than  in  any  previous  year— an  indication 
that  ensilage  is  growing  in  favor  among  farmers.  The 
general  cutter  trade  has  not  been  so  large  as  in  some  pre¬ 
vious  seasons,  owing  to  large  crops  and  an  extremely  open, 
warm  winter. 


SELLING  SILAGE. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  received  many  samples  of  silage  by 
mail  and  express.  They  generally  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  were  greatly  relished  by  stock.  It  is  evident 
that  silage  can  be  safely  transported.  Can  it  be  made  a 
profitable  article  of  commerce?  In  other  words,  can  we 
build  up  a  market  for  silage  so  that  it  will  be  sold  like  hay 
and  grain?  All  who  are  convinced  of  the  value  of  silage 
say  that  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  market.  In  a  few 
instances  it  has  been  sold,  but  only  where  it  could  be  de¬ 
livered  and  fed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  silo,  or  else  packed  at  once  in  air-tight  barrels,  in 
which  it  may  be  kept  for  months.  At  auction  sales  in 
dairy  districts  where  silage  has  been  compared  with  other 
fodders,  farmers  seem  ready  to  pay  about  $2  per  ton,  esti¬ 
mated  weight,  when  clover  hay  is  considered  worth  $7  or  $8. 
Ordinary  silage  contains  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  water,  on 
which  transportation  rates  must  be  paid  if  it  is  to  become 
an  article  of  commerce.  Clover  hay,  for  example,  contains 


about  15  per  cent,  of  water.  That  is,  in  every  100  pounds 
of  hay  sent  to  market,  freight  must  be  paid  on  15  pounds 
of  water.  Now  in  carrying  100  pounds  of  silage  we  are 
obliged  to  pay  freight  on  75  pounds  of  water,  unless  we 
can  squeeze  a  portion  of  it  out  before  starting.  Again,  a 
bale  of  hay  can  be  bound  with  a  few  wires,  costing  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  cent ;  while  an  equal  weight  of  silage,  to  keep  as 
well  as  the  hay,  must  be  packed  in  a  heavy  cask  and  tight¬ 
ly  sealed.  To  render  it  a  profitable  commercial  product 
the  dry  matter  of  silage  should  be  worth  more,  pound  for 
pound,  than  the  dry  matter  of  clover  hay.  In  reality  it  is 
not  worth  so  much.  It  does  not  seem  probable  therefore 
that  silage  can  ever  enter  the  general  market  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  product.  If  sold  at  all,  it  will  be  handled  on  the  same 
basis  on  which  green  clover,  green  rye  and  green  oats  are 
now  sol(i  in  this  market  during  the  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  a  limited  quantity  of 
this  green  food.  The  moment  the  supply  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  price  falls  so  that  it  will  not  pay  to  haul  the 
heavy  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  fodder. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Stone  Rakes. 

In  none  of  my  agricultural  papers  do  I  find  any  ad¬ 
vertisement  of,  or  allusion  to  a  cobble  gatherer.  It  would 
seem  to  be  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  after  the 
fashion  of  a  horse-rake  or  horse  shovel  with  strong  prongs 
or  fingers.  It  could  be  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses  over  a 
plowed  field  and  gather  the  cobbles  into  rows,  so  that  they 
could  be  readily  picked  up  and  thrown  in  the  wagon  or  on  a 
stone-boat.  It  seems  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  help 
willing  to  pick  them  up  singly— at  least,  I  have  tried  to  do 
so  in  vain  for  10  years.  They  will  mow,  rake  and  hoe  year 
after  year,  with  the  same  stones  to  grumble  about.  H.  o. 

B-  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  of  any  tool  made  for  this 
special  purpose.  We  have  seen  old  hay-rakes  used  with 
good  success.  Such  a  tool  as  Breed’s  weeder,  with  heavier 
rods,  would  be  very  useful.  If  this  weeder  could  be  made 
with  detachable  rods,  one  could  use  it  as  made  now  for 
weeding,  and  then,  by  putting  in  others  twice  as  thick, 
have  a  good  stone  rake.  The  same  might  be  said  of  hay- 
rakes.  Some  farmers  bury  their  stones  as  they  plow.  They 
use  a  swivel  plow  and  a  boy  follows  with  an  iron  rake,  rak¬ 
ing  the  small  stones  into  the  furrow.  At  the  next  furrow 
these  stones  are  all  covered.  This  answers  on  land  that  is 
to  be  seeded  to  grain  or  grass.  A  heavy  plank  or  log 
dragged  over  the  ground  will  collect  many  of  the  stones. 
A  friend  in  Canada  used  a  steel  rail  from  the  railroad  for 
this  purpose.  Six  horses  were  fastened  to  it  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  stones  were  pushed  into  “  windrows  ”  where 
they  could  be  easily  loaded. 

Haying  Tools  For  Australia. 

B.  B.,  Tasmania,  Australia— In  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  June 
22,  ’89,  page  414,  in  an  article  on  “  Curing  Hay  and  the 
Hay-loader,”  Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  gives  his  14  years’  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  hay -loader  and  harpoon  hay-fork  in  un¬ 
loading. 

In  “  Brevities  ”  page  416,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Rice’s 
remarks  are  deserving  of  attention,  as  he  “makes  farming 
pay.”  What  tools  does  he  use  ? 

For  years  past  farmers  over  here  have  been  unable  in  hay 
harvest  to  get  anything  like  a  supply  of  labor,  even  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  wages— from  six  to  10  shillings  per  day,  equal  to 
one  and  a-half  to  two  and  a-half  dollars  and  board  (five 
meals  per  day)  and  with  hay  at  present  selling  at  from  30 
to  50  shillings  per  ton.  ($10  to  $12.50)  there  is  no  profit  in 
making  it.  Rust  has  been  awfully  prevalent  all  over  this 
section,  and  this  season  especially  in  wheat.  Such  a 
plague  has  not  visited  us  for  18  years. 

Our  hay  here  is  not  grass  or  clover,  but  grain— wheat, 
oats  or  barley.  Wheat  is  preferred  and  cut  when  the  ears 
are  about  half -filled  and  the  straw  green.  I  had  some  over 
six  feet  high  last  year.  Would  a  hay-loader  handle  such 
stuff  ?  It  usually  runs  about  three  feet  high. 

Ans.— We  believe  Mr.  Rice  has  used  a  Faust  hay-loader 
for  a  good  many  years.  From  our  own  observation  we  should 
recommend  the  “Keystone”  as  the  most  serviceable  loader 
that  we  have  seen.  This  will  surely  give  satisfaction  in 
heavy  grass  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  the 
hay  crop.  Those  who  have  seen  this  machine  work  in  the 
hay  field  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  say  enough  in  its 
praise.  Yes,  the  loader  would  handle  this  successfully. 

O.  W.  D.,  Bingham,  Conn. — I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  cow  stalls  I  saw  on  a  visit  to  Houghton  Farm, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  though  I  can’t  describe  them  ex¬ 
actly.  There  was  a  small  partition  between  each  pair  of 


cows,  and  each  of  them  was  fastened  rather  loosely  to  each 
side  of  the  manger,  and  when  any  of  them  lay  down  or  got 
up  she  seemed  to  do  so  with  perfect  ease  and  without 
straining.  Is  there  a  better  way  ? 

Ans  — These  cows  were  fastened  with  a  chain — the  ring 
running  on  a  rod  about  like  that  described  by  Mr.  Gates 
on  page  281.  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  different 
kinds  of  cow  fastenings,  see  the  symposium  on  the  subject 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Cider  Presses.— The  importance  of  the  cider  and  vinegar 
business  is  hardly  comprehended  by  farmers  outside  of  the 
sections  where  apple-growing  is  the  chief  industry.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  cider  apples  are  annually  wasted. 
If  the  proper  machinery  were  provided,  these  might  be 
saved  and  turned  into  a  money  product.  The  cider  busi¬ 
ness  demands  co-operation  or  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  order  to  make  it  successful.  Hand-power  cider 
presses  are  nuisances.  The  writer  has  wasted  too  much 
time  over  one  of  them  to  have  any  respect  left  for  it. 
Money  spent  for  one  good,  heavy  press  can  be  made  to  pay 
interest,  while  if  spent  for  a  dozen  hand-presses,  it  can 
never  do  it.  The  Boomer  &  Boschert  Press  Co.,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  make  the  best  presses  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
ever  examined.  They  are  good  people  to  deal  with  too. 

Rubber  Roofing. — The  roofing  made  by  the  Indiana 
Paint  &  Roofing  Company  of  this  city,  is  having  an  enor 
mous  sale.  It  gives  good  satisfaction  when  put  on  as 
directed.  It  is  very  useful  on  sheds,  chicken-houses  and 
other  out-buildings.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to  try  some  of 
it  this  season.  It  is  induced  to  try  it  by  the  very  sensible 
reports  from  those  who  have  used  it. 

Plant  Protectors. — Sherman  &  Crouch,  of  Sidney,  N. 
Y.,  issue  a  very  neat  little  catalogue,  in  which  are  described 
their  plant  protectors.  S.  &  C.  are  practical  gardeners  and 
claim  to  have  produced  a  device  that  will  answer  all  the 
requirements  of  a  cold  weather  garden. 

The  Cutaway  In  a  Peach  Orchard.— The  R.  N.-Y.  re 
cently  sent  out  a  circular  to  a  number  of  orchardists,  ask 
ing  what  tools  were  most  desirable  for  cultivating  an 
orchard.  The  majority  of  them  seemed  to  agree  that  “  the 
only  tool  that  should  be  permitted  to  touch  the  soil  in  any 
orchard  is 'a  hog’s  snout.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  peach-grower  in  New  England,  does  not  believe  this,  as 
we  may  see  from  theTbllo  wing  note.  The  Cutaway  is  made  by 
the  Higganum  Manufacturing  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn,  and 
Water  street.  New  York. 

“  For  two  years  past  we  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost 
of  cultivation  in  our  peach  orchards  (besides  doing  bet¬ 
ter  work)  by  the  use  of  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow,  a 
wonderful  machine  for  cutting  and  tearing  up  the  soil ; 
yet  in  the  orchard  there  has  been  one  objection  to 
it — that  it  turns  the  soil  up  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
row  and  gradually  banks  it  up  towards  the  trees. 
Senator  Clark,  the  inventor,  has  put  on  the  market 
this  season  a  new  Cutaway,  that  can  be  reversed  and  so 
draw  the  earth  away  from  the  trees.  A  trial  in  our 
orchards  indicates  that  it  will  do  the  work  to  perfection, 
and  if  it  pans  out  as  I  now  expect  it  will,  before  the 
end  of  this  week  our  22-acre  orchard  will  have  been  put  in 
proper  shape  with  it,  without  any  plowing,  which,  even 
with  the  most  careful  driver,  would  be  likely  to  do  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  roots.” 

The  Thomas  Harrow.— This  has  been  well  named  “  the 
universal  tool,”  because  there  are  so  many  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  put.  It  is  very  useful  for  smoothing  and  leveling 
plowed  ground,  or  for  crushing  lumps  and  clods,  while  for 
working  over  young  corn  and  potatoes  it  is  also  excellent. 
The  slanting  teeth  will  slide  over  the  plants  while  the  soil 
is  well  worked.  Used  on  the  wheat  and  rye,  too,  it  gives 
excellent  results.  This  tool  has  been  in  use  now  many 
years,  and  the  fact  that  it  still  commands  a  good  sale  is  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

Low-Down  Truck  Wagons  are  much  desired  in  hand¬ 
ling  green  corn  or  other  heavy  crops.  No  engineer  has  yet 
been  able  to  explain  what  a  farmer  gains  by  lifting  mer¬ 
chandise  on  to  a  high  wagon.  A  foot  saved  on  each  lift 
represents  many  years  of  health  and  vigor  to  the  man  who 
is  compelled  to  do  the  lifting.  Many  farmers  try  to  make 
their  own  low  wagons,  while  others  wish  to  buy  one  ready 
made.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  speak  well  of  Kemp’s  farm 
wagon,  made  by  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  wheels  are  only  2%  feet  in  diameter 
with  three-inch  tires.  The  platform  is  4X  feet  wide  and 
13  feet  long  with  side-boards  seven  inches  high.  One  can 
readily  see  how  useful  this  low,  light  wagon  can  be  made 
in  carrying  crops  of  all  kinds  from  the  field  to  the  barn. 
- - £ 


The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  distances  all  Competitors. 

Full  nmo r ts ^nh Rshp d  in  m'""  h  1  EN TJ  °KNTS  per  bushel-  Crops  X.'13,  110  and  05  bushels  each ;  grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Full  reports  published  in  March  number  of  The  American  Agriculturist.  The  largest  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  other  than  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  S4  bushels  (chemically 

•  dried,  60  bushels). 

Mape^Corn  ^Ijuuire41  1  A  ,  JO>  ** '  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  STATION  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

Mapes  Potato  Manure  -  I  "  '  “  '  “  per  ton,  *43  55 

Mapes  Cabbage  Manure  -  .  »  _  _  _  "  " 

°,her  bm“dS  °'  C°rD  ManUre8  W6re  ***■  ***  «“•  «*•«•  "«*  valuations  given  to  other  brands  of  Cabbage 

the  Krtll'i'varietv'of  tormfal'd  S” X™™?!  °'  *1"  MaPeS  Ma““re?“r6  ol  ver»'  chol“3t  ^“I'ty  and  of  the  highest  concentration.  The  aim  of  the  Mapes  Company  is  to  give 
Therms  of  a  T  J°  U“  n°Ue  the  VCry  best  materials-  No  Rock,  Horn,  Leather,  Marl,  or  any  other  inferior  ingredients.  No  make-weights 

Foddor  w  M  •  com plete  and  special  crop  Manures  is  pure  bone  and  pure  Peruvian  Guano.  The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  may  also  be  used  on  Sweet  Corn,  Corn  for  Ensilage' 

SEES  M=  -  -  -  -  «■—  —  »'  0-  w.  do  not  hesitate  to  nTS 
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THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 
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About  Harrrows. 

Subscriber,  Parkesburg,  Pa—  The  Cutaway  harrow 
does  very  effective  work,  but  takes  time.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  it  pay  to  use  it  in  preparing  sod  for 
corn  on  light  soil  ?  In  this  neighborhood  it  is  customary  to 
plow*  harrow  twice  with  spring-tooth  harrow,  roll  and 
plant.  To  harrow  with  a  Cutaway  in  addition  might 
make  our  planting  a  week  later  in  rainy  springs. 

Ans. — We  hardly  think  it  would  pay  to  use  both  the 
Cutaway  and  spring-tooth  harrows.  With  us  it  would  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Cutaway  would  work  up  the 
soil  better  than  the  spring-tooth.  Our  opinion  is  that  it 
would,  though  many  good  farmers  think  differently. 

The  Aspinwall  Potato-Planter  was  recently  tried  in 
England,  being  introduced  by  a  farmers’  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation.  “  Taken  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  perfect  agricultural  implements  ever  invented,  ”  is  the 
verdict  rendered  by  those  who  witnessed  its  operations. 
It  receives  especial  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  distributes  fertilizers.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  come  into  general  use  in 
England. 

The  Hoover  Potato  Digger  is  called  by  such  men  as 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  H.  Warn  and  other  good  farmers,  “  the  only 
perfect  machine  for  digging  potatoes.”  It  is  in  use  on 
many  potato  farms,  saving  the  most  disagreeable  sort  of 
hand  labor.  “  The  Chinese  don’t  like  it,”  writes  a  farmer  in 
California.  This  fact  will  not  hurt  it  in  the  estimation  of 
thoughtful  farmers. 

The  editor  of  Farm  Implement  News  thinks  that  this 
season  will  be  characterized  by  very  sharp  competition 
on  binders,  “  probably  the  sharpest  since  binders  came  on 
the  market.” 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  has  a  large  membership  in  this 
locality  and  during  the  past  winter  an  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  the  lodges  in  an  association  for  their  mutual  ben¬ 
efit.  They  invited  the  merchants  of  the  village  to  send  in 
bids  for  their  trade,  with  the  understanding  that  the  one 
offering  the  greatest  inducements  in  the  way  of  discounts 
should  have  their  business.  Then  came  a  wrangle.  One 
said  if  merchant  A.  was  selected  he  would  withdraw,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  trade  with  him  even  if  he  sold  goods 
below  cost.  Another  said  if  merchant— B.  was  their  man 
he  and  his  friends  must  decline  to  trade  with  him  for 
“  certain  particular  reasons.”  Naturally  the  whole  effort 
came  to  naught.  F-  G- 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


A  QUESTION  OF  TILLAGE. 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  TWO  FIELDS. 

WELL-TILLED  VS.  POORLY  TILLED. 

A  MARYLAND  subscriber  sent  the  following  question  : 

»*  j  have  two  fields  precisely  alike- a*  to  soil,  fertility, 
etc.  I  plant  them  both  to  com.  The  one  I  work  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  care,  sparing  no  pains  or  la' or,  and 
harvest  an  abundant  crop.  The  other  field  is  neglected, 
half -tilled  and  worked  unskillfully,  and  an  exceedingly 
poor  crop  is  the  result.  Now,  has  the  field  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  abundant  crop  lost  more  fertility  than  that 
which  produced  the  poor  crop,  there  being  no  diff erence 
in  the  labor ?  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  the  question  to  a  number  of  its 
friends  with  the  remark  that  it  would  prefer  to  take  its 
chances  on  the  well-tilled  field  for  another  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  opinions  are  interesting : 

From  T.  B.  Terry. 

I  SUPPOSE  scientific  men  would  say  that  the  well-tilled 
field  had  lost  the  most  fertility.  But  were  the  two  fields 
here  in  this  section  and  offered  for  rent  or  sale  at  the  same 
price,  I  should  certainly  take  the  one  that  had  produced  the 
abundant  crop  the  season  before. 

Summit  County,  Ohio 

From  H.  L.  Wysor. 

That  thorough  and  cleanly  cultivation  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop,  whatever  may  be 
the  character  or  condition  of  the  soil,  does  not  admit  of 
question;  but  that  tillage  alone,  as  I  understand  the  term, 
is  in  any  sense  a  manure,  I  cannot  believe.  No  maximum 
crop  can  be  produced  on  poor  land,  however  thorough  the 
tillage  may  be :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  such  a  crop 
be  growu  on  the  best  of  soils  with  shiftless  and  negligent 
cultivation. 

In  the  case,  of  the  two  fields  here  mentioned,  while  the 
thorough  tillage  which  one  of  them  received,  resulted  in  a 
comparatively  good  crop,  yet  that  field  evidently  received 
no  fertility  from  the  tillage  beyond  what  was  already 
there.  The  cultivation  merely  enabled  the  growing  crop 
to  avail  itself  of  what  fertility  there  was  without  inter 
ference.  Had  the  other  field  received  like  treatment,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  produced  like  results.  It  might  be 
remarked  here  that  the  past  season  was  especially  favor¬ 
able  to  poor  soils  where  good  cultivation  was  possible,  and 
very  unfavorable  to  both  poor  and  rich  soils  where  such 
was  not  the  case.  As  to  the  loss  of  fertility.  I  should 
think  the  two  fields  would  be  about  on  a  par  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  the  weeds  abstracting  as  much  manurial  element 
from  the  neglected  one  as  the  good  crop  from  the  other. 
Yet,  had  I  the  choice  of  either  of  them  for  another  season, 
I  should,  like  the  RURAL,  much  prefer  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  one  that  was  well  tilled ;  and  this  mainly  because 
the  latter  has  undoubtedly  been  left  in  a  much  better  me¬ 
chanical  condition,  while  the  thorough  tillage  given  it 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  preparing  for  and 
keeping  another  crop  clean. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Terry  in  his  use  of  the  term 
“tillage”  has  included  in  it  the  renovation  of  worn-out 
soils  by  the  turning  under  of  green  crops  and  a  clover  ro¬ 
tation.  At  least  that  appears  to  be  the  way  in  which  he 


has  brought  up  his  own  land  to  a  high  condition,  includ¬ 
ing,  of  course,  thorough  and  careful  culture.  But  the 
term,  as  commonly  accepted,  is  more  limited  in  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

Pulaski  County,  Ya. 

From  Fred  Grundy. 

We  all  know  that  stirring  the  soil  renders  it  porous  and 
exposes  its  atoms  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  that 
these  two  work  certain  changes  which  liberate  and  render 
available  a  certain  quantity  of  plant  food.  The  plant  food 
or  fertility  thus  set  free  is  appropriated  by  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  soil ;  and  therefore  if  the  two  fields  were  equally 
fertile,  the  one  that  was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  yielded 
a  large  crop  has  parted  with  more  of  its  fertility  than  the 
other. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  field  was  neglected  there  was  a  heavy  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass  upon  it ;  and  if  such  was  the  case,  then  we  know 
that  this  field  has  lost  as  much  fertility  as  the  other  or 
more. 

Given  the  choice  of  the  two  fields  for  another  crop,  any 
sensible  farmer  would  take  the  one  that  had  been  well  tilled, 
because  the  soil  is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  the  fertility 
it  contains  can  easily  be  rendered  available  by  tillage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  soil  of  the  neglected  field  is  so  foul  with 
grass  roots  and  weed  seeds  that  the  labor  required  to  bring 
it  into  fair  condition,  and  keep  it  clean  through  the  season, 
would  eat  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  profits  of  even  a 
large  crop,  and  I  almost  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  very  favorable  season  a  large  crop  cannot 
be  grown  on  such  land.  If  I  had  both  fields  to  manage,  I 
would  sow  the  well-tilled  one  to  oats,  or  some  other  crop 
than  corn,  and  plant  the  neglected  one  with  corn  and  cul¬ 
tivate  it  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  The  result  would 
be  that  next  year  I  would  have  two  well-tilled  fields  instead 
of  one.  There  are  hundreds  ot  half-tilled  farms  to  be 
found  in  this  section.  They  are  in  this  condition  because 
the  owners  or  tenants  are  farming  twice  as  much  land  as 
they  can  properly  cultivate,  and  consequently  half-crops 
are  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception. 

Christian  County,  Illinois. 

From  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts. 

The  field  which  has  produced  the  abundant  crop  will 
most  certainly  lose  from  the  soil  more  mineral  matter  than 
the  one  which  produced  the  smaller  crop  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  poorer  in  nitrogen.  It  may  be  that  the  field  having 
the  better  culture  will  produce  quite  as  well  as  the  other 
the  next  year,  not  because  it  is  richer,  but  because  the 
plant  food  in  the  better  cultivated  field  has  been  made 
available.  Should  these  hypothetical  conditions  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  five  years  and  then  the  treatment  of  the  two 
fields  be  made  as  good  as  the  better  kind  has  been  all  along, 
the  yield  of  the  one  that  has  had  the  poorer  treatment 
would  be  the  greater  A  nice  question  is  involved  just 
here,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  where  farmers  use 
a  small  amount  of  commercial  fertilizers  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  application  often  enabling  them  to  rob  the 
land  a  little  faster  than  they  could  without  the  use 
of  it. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

From  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

I  think  the  question  can  be  most  briefly  and  pithily 
answered  by  the  observation  of  a  shrewd  old  Yankee 
farmer,  in  regard  to  what  was  called  a  “run  out”  farm. 

It  had  beeD  cleared  but  15  years,  having  been  originally 
alluvial  plain  land  bearing  a  good  hard  wood  growth.  It 
was  bearing  little  but  thin  June  Grass,  sorrel,  five-finger 
and  short  mullein  stalks,  and  a  man,  speaking  of  it,  said  it 
was  “entirely  worn  out  and  of  no  value,  except  to  keep  the 
world  together.”  Replied  the  old  man  :  “  I  tell  you,  there 
never  were  days’  works  enough  in  Bill  N—  to  wear  out 
any  land  in  15  years.”  This  was  25  years  since,  and  that 
land  has,  in  the  meantime,  produced  crops  of  37  bushels 
of  wheat.  51  of  rye,  92  of  corn,  38  of  beans  and  460  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre.  Most  of  this  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  tillage,  the  cost  value  of  manure  applied  aver¬ 
aging  less  than  $10  an  acre  per  year  during  the  time.  It 
is  now  in  high  condition ;  but  in  four  or  five  years  of  skin 
farming  it  can  be  made  to  look  as  bad  as  it  did  25  years 
ago.  Good,  productive  soil  cannot  be  exhausted,  in  any 
true  sense.  If  that  were  possible  a  great  part  of  the  earth’s 
surface  would  now  be  irrecoverably  barren  and  depopu¬ 
lated.  But  the  indisputable  fact  is,  that  every  land  (bar¬ 
ring  physical  changes)  which  was  ever  fertile,  is  essentially 
as  fertile  to-day  as  at  any  time  in  its  recorded  history.  If 
science  disputed  this  fact  science  would  be  invalidated  by 
history.  But,  the  best  agricultural  chemistry  accords  with 
the  truths  of  history.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  has  quite  recently 
put  himself  upon  record  on  this  point — the  dilliculty,  nay, 
the  impossibility  of  seriously  impairing  any  once  fertile 
soil  by  cropping  it.  The  truth  is  that  such  soils  are  full  of 
mineral  plant  food,  “clear  down  to  bed-rock.”  The 
organic  elements  of  plant  growth  can  be  drawn  out  of 
them,  or  reduced,  by  bad  management,  below  the  profit 
line ;  but  the  moment  they  are  left  alone  they  begin  to  re¬ 
cover  of  themselves ;  while  a  skilled  farmer  can  put  them 
in  as  good  order  as  ever  in  a  few  seasons. 

Now,  as  the  “exhausted”  condition  of  the  poorer  land, 
or  its  apparently  impaired  crop-producing  power,  referr.  d 
to  by  this  correspondent,  is  due  to  bad  farming,  it  seems 
to  me,  and  will  so  appear,  I  think,  to  all  experienced  men, 
that  the  essential  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  still  (and  al 
ways  will  remain)  as  good  in  one  as  in  the  other,  the 
whole  difference  being  a  difference  of  management  and 
not  of  essential  intrinsic  quality. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

From  Henry  Stewart. 

This  question  cannot  be  answered  categorically,  as  there 
are  many  points  to  be  considered.  The  phrase  “  lost  fer¬ 
tility  ”  is  itself  vague  and  uncertain,  for  no  one  can.  pre¬ 


cisely  tell  what  was  in  the  soil  previous  to  the  growth  of 
the  crop,  nor  how  much  the  tillage  was  able  to  draw  from 
the  soil  which  to  some  extent  may  properly  be  termed  in¬ 
exhaustible  and  consequently  incapable  of  losing.  A  few 
plain  propositions  may  be  stated,  from  which  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  that  may  afford  a  reasonable  solution  to  this 
proposition. 

The  soil  contains  certain  elements  which  serve  as  food 
for  plants,  as  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid  and 
soda,  others  being  so  lightly  drawn  upon  that  the  amount 
taken  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  It  also  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter  which  supplies  the  needed 
nitrogen,  and  in  a  naturally  good  soil  this  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  last  a  century,  with  the  additions  made  to  the 
stock  by  the  residue  of  the  crops  and  the  nitrogen  drawn 
from  the  atmosphere.  Tillage  aids  very  much  to  make 
these  elements  of  the  soil  available  for  crops,  and  also  to 
leave  the  land  after  the  crop  has  been  grown  in  really 
better  condition  for  future  cropping  than  untilled  land. 
The  atmosphere,  the  rain,  the  various  acids  in  the  soil, 
the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  a  certain  soluble  action  of 
the  growing  roots  themselves,  and  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  with  the  accompanying 
action  of  what  is  known  as  the  nitrogenous  ferment,  all 
these  act  in  unison  to  reduce  the  elements  of  the  soil  to  a 
fit  condition  for  the  support  of  crops,  and  in  the  well-tilled 
soil  it  is  plain  that  all  these  agencies  are  encouraged  in 
their  action.  Considering  the  enormous  bulk  of  the 
tillable  soil  of  a  field,  the  portion  taken  from  it  by  a  crop 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  loss  when  these  agencies  are  at 
work  to  continually  renew  the  supply,  any  more  than  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  person’s  lungs  can  be  thought 
a  loss  to  the  atmosphere.  Thousands  of  years  would  be 
required  to  exhaust  or  carry  off  bodily,  as  it  would  in  fact, 
the  actual  tillable  soil,  and  then  the  subsoil  would  be 
gradually  brought  into  use  and  so  on  while  the  earth  re¬ 
mained.  We  cannot  really  conceive  of  the  soil  being  ex¬ 
hausted  or  its  natural  fertility  being  lost  as  long  as  the 
agencies  referred  to  are  kept  active  by  thorough  tillage 
and  the  continuous  growth  of  crops. 

When  land  lies  idle  or  untilled,  or  is  only  partly  tilled, 
these  agencies  are  comparatively  inactive,  and,  as  far  as 
they  are  active,  to  that  small  extent  they  afford  support 
to  a  small  crop.  But  the  rains  fall  on  this  land  and  per¬ 
colate  through  it  and  dissolve  the  soluble  elements  of  it 
and  carry  them  away  because  there  is  no  crop  on  it  with 
eager  roots  ready  to  absorb  the  soluble  matter  and  or¬ 
ganize  it  into  vegetation.  Most  of  the  little  plant  food 
set  free  in  the  soil  escapes  for  want  of  plants  to  take  it  up 
and  this  part  of  it  is  lost,  being  really  and  actually  carried 
away  by  springs,  streams  and  rivers  to  the  ocean. 

Now  which  of  the  two  fields  has  lost  fertility  ?  It  seems 
as  if  the  untilled  one  had  and  the  other  had  not.  This 
point  is  well  made  and  is  a  valuable  one  for  study. 
Farmers  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
necessary  onlv  to  destroy  weeds.  This  is  a  mere  side  issue. 
I  f  there  were  not  a  weed  in  the  soil,  the  necessity  for  tillage 
would  be  paramount.  It  is  a  requisite  process  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plant  food,  and  without  it  the  richest  land 
would  in  time  become  sterile,  would  in  fact  lose  its  fer¬ 
tility.  On  the  other  hand,  fields  are  now  more  productive 
than  they  ever  were,  after  thousands  of  years  of  culture. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 


Tree  Forms  for  Currants.— James  Perkins  thinks 
currant  or  gooseberry  trees  are  very  suitable  for  garden 
plots.  This  is  the  plan  which  he  says  he  has  practiced  tor 
50  years : 

“  I  take  about  six  inches  of  the  last  season’s  growth, 
cut  out  all  the  buds  except  two  at  the  top  of  each  cutting. 
The  cuttings  are  then  set  in  a  bed  of  rich,  moist  loam, 
about  one-half  their  length  being  underground.  Cuttings 
treated  in  this  way  will  form  nice,  straight  stocks  with  no 
suckers  from  the  roots.  They  are  very  beautiful  in  a  gar 
den  plot  and  it  is  easy  to  cultivate  around  them.  Theii 
fruit-bearing  life  lasts  from  five  to  seven  years.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  the  stems  should  be  long,  as  the  wood  is 
rather  weak  and  easily  broken.  The  same  rules  are  ap- 
plic  ible  alike  to  currants  and  gooseberries.” 

Growing  Double  Crops.— Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman  sends  us 
the  following  report : 

“  Our  strawberry  beds  were  highly  manured  and  the  crop 
was  gathered  July  1.  It  costs  more  to  weed  the  plot  than 
to  set  out  new  plants.  Last  year  I  plowed  the  bed  and 
planted  early  corn.  This  tasseled  out  before  frost  and 
made  a  profitable  fodder  crop,  which  was  removed,  and  the 
ground  was  sowed  to  wheat.  In  a  field  under  black  rasp¬ 
berries  set  in  rows  six  feet  by  four,  potatoes  were  planted, 
one  whole  row  the  wide  way,  and  one  hill  between  each 
two  plants  the  narrow  way.  The  necessary  cultivating, 
hoeing  and  digging  of  the  potatoes  kept  the  raspberries 
free  from  weeds,  and  their  extra  growth  paid  for  the  labor. 
The  ground  was  in  fine  condition  for  setting  in  tips  for  new 
plants,  and  the  potatoes  were  a  net  profit.  It  is  so  disa¬ 
greeable  to  get  around  among  the  larger  canes  the  second 
,  year  that  the  trouble  should  be  avoided.” 


.  Ittis'ceUancouss  gUvcrtisiutj. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorm, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Ca«i<it>i> 
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Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

FOR  summer  working  gowns  we  always 
like  gingham  or  seersucker,  because 
it  is  substantial,  but  there  is  one  very  de¬ 
cided  drawback — it  will  shrink  in  the  wash¬ 
ing  Unless  very  roomy  at  the  outset,  by 
the  time  it  has  been  washed  a  few  times  it 
must  be  let  down  and  altered.  This  sum¬ 
mer,  cotton  goods  seem  likely  to  be  very 
cheap  and  desirable,  and  the  percales  and 
cambrics  seem  so  durable,  as  well  as  pretty, 
that  they  make  very  desirable  morning 
frocks,  without  the  objectionable  shrink¬ 
ing  of  the  seersuckers.  Percales  in  indigo 
dyes  come  in  very  pretty  patterns,  and  the 
old-fashioned  calicoes  are  really  nice-look¬ 
ing,  and  very  cheap.  Summer  is  always 
hailed  with  joy  by  women  of  small  means 
who  like  pretty  gowns.  One  may  revel  in 
pretty  colors  and  styles,  without  extrava¬ 
gance. 

* 

»  * 

Vkry  many  of  the  handsome  lamp 
shades  now  seen  are  composed  entirely  of 
flowers,  paper  or  muslin,  put  on  a  wire 
foundation.  One  pretty  style  is  made  to 
imitate  a  large  sun-flower  :  the  upper  part 
is  composed  of  dark  brown  tissue  paper, 
quilled  so  as  to  look  like  the  heart  of  the 
flower,  while  the  lower  part  is  composed  of 
yellow  paper  petals.  This  is  very  pretty. 
Other  pretty  paper  shades  have  the  upper 
part  composed  of  large  pink  roses,  put 
closely  together,  while  the  lower  part  is  a 
mass  of  crinkly  pink  leaves. 

» 

-*  » 

This  is  a  season  of  pretty  collars  :  though 
stiff  linen  will  surely  come  in  during  the 
summer,  to  go  with  the  very  mannish  gar¬ 
ments  affected  by  young  women  ;  at  pres¬ 
ent  dainty  laces  lead.  All  sorts  of  turned- 
down  collars  and  frills  are  worn,  the  favor¬ 
ites  being  of  Vandyke  lace.  The  turned- 
back  lace  cuffs  have  a  very  pretty  effect 
on  sleeves  tight  at  the  wrist  and  full  above. 
Fichus  of  all  sorts  are  revived,  some  verv 
pretty  ones  being  of  silk  mull,  edged  with 
pleated  frills.  However,  these  fichus  must 
be  chosen  carefully ;  for  a  good  many 
styles,  while  dainty,  have  a  tendency  to  add 
to  the  apparent  age  of  the  wearer.  Unless 
arranged  rather  coquettish ly,  they  are  de- 
cidedlv  matronly.  The  turned-down  collars, 
too,  are  not  always  becoming ;  girls  with 
long  and  slender  necks  will  do  well  to  leave 
them  alone.  Elaborate  arrangements  for 
the  neck  must  always  be  chosen  with  cau¬ 
tion  ;  frequently  a  thing  which  will  look 
very  attractive  in  the  shop-window  is  so 
unbecoming  as  to  be  dowdy  when  worn. 
For  every-day  frocks,  the  prettiest  and 
most  economical  frilling'is  made  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace  ;  buy  it  by  the  yard,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  gather 
it  into  neck  and  wrists.  When  soiled  it  is 
easily  washed  and  ironed  ;  it  is  cheap,  does 
not  thicken  in  washing,  and  wears  a  long 
time.  What  the  shop-keepers  call  Platte 
Valenciennes  comes  in  handsomer  patterns 
than  the  ordinary  more  open-meshed  kind 
(sometimes  called  Italian  lace) :  but  It 
does  not  wash  so  prettily  as  the  latter. 
Tnis  frilling  does  not  look  cheap,  but  it  is 
very  economical. 

♦  * 

Among  our  house-cleaning'!  experiences 
this  spring  is  the  operation  of  paper  hang¬ 
ing.  Women  who  have  done  a  good  deal  of 
this  work  tell  us  that  it  is  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  it  is  rather  hard  on 
one’s  back  and  arms.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  getting  the  knack  of  doing  it.  One  of 
the  chief  requisites  is  to  get  the  first  strip 
of  paper  perfectly  straight ;  then  one  can 
follow  that  with  the  rest.  Crookedness 
with  the  first  width  puts  the  rest  out  of 
plumb.  The  widths  'must,  of  course,  be 
started  at  the  top,  and  smoothed  down¬ 
wards ;  a  long  sweeping  motion  will  be 
found  better  than  a  series  of  little  dabs  in 
smoothing  it.  We  were  very  much  dis¬ 
gusted  with  our  first  efforts,  because,  in 
spite  of  all  care,  the  paper  looked  terribly 
wrinkled,  hut  we  soon  learned  that  these 
wrinkles  were  caused  by  the  stretching  of 
the  paper  when  wet ;  when  dry  it  flat¬ 
tened  out  so  as  to  be  perfectly  smooth. 
The  paste  used  was  made  with  rye  flour, 
which  sticks  much  better  than  wheat.  The 
only  ingredient  besides  flour  and  water  was 
a  little  alum,  which  is  supposed  to  toughen 
the  paper. 

A  beginner  at  this  work  should  select 
some  small,  close-patterned  paper,  so  that 
there  will  be  little  trouble  in  matching  the 
widths.  Where  there  is  a  large  flower,  or 
any  spreading  design,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  at  the  edge  of  the  paper  the  figure 
usually  terminates  half  way,  and  of  course 
the  next  strip  must  finish  the  half.  It  is 


often  very  difficult  to  match  just  right ; 
usually  one  has  to  cut  off  a  considerable 
piece  of  paper  before  the  pattern  meets, 
and  this  is  really  troublesome  to  one  inex¬ 
perienced.  However,  with  amateur  paper¬ 
hanging,  as  with  everything  else,  “where 
there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way,”  and  after  see¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  pretty,  new  paper  on 
shabby  walls  one  never  regrets  the  trouble 
and  fatigue 


APPETIZING  BREAKFAST  DISHES. 

Ham  Toast. — Chop  the  meat  very  fine, 
heat  it  on  a  buttered  spider  with  enough 
soup  stock  or  water  to  make  a  paste  :  add 
a  little  lemon  juice  the  last  thing,  and 
spread  it  evenly  on  slices  of  buttered  toast. 
Cold  tongue  is  delicious  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  Any  preparation  of  cold  meats 
which  are  chopped  can  be  made  still  more 
palatable  by  putting  them  into  a  pudding 
dish  and  covering  the  top  an  inch  deep 
with  the  following  :  Beat  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  nicely  mashed  and  seasoned  pota¬ 
toes;  spread  evenly  and  moisten  the  top 
with  white  of  egg,  browning  it  nicely. 
Eggs  in  nearly  all  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  cooked  make  excellent  breakfast  dishes, 
and  spring  is  the  season  when  they  are 
most  relished.  Ham,  veal  and  lobster  make 
delicious  omelet,  by  simply  chopping  them 
fine  and  spreading  a  layer  over  the  omelet 
before  it  is  turned.  Some  people  are  very 
fond  of  a  herb  omelet,  which  is  made  by 
adding  chopped  parsley,  sweet  marjoram 
or  thyme  to  the  mixture  after  it  is  cooked. 
A  few  bread  crumbs  added  to  a  plain 
omelet  make  a  dish  relished  by  many. 

Queen’s  Toast. — To  one  egg  add  a  pinch 
of  salt  and  beat  very  thoroughly  ,  add  to  it 
a  tea-cupful  of  sweet  milk.  Remove  the 
crust  from  some  slices  of  bread  :  soak  them 
in  this  preparation  for  five  minutes  or  un¬ 
til  they  are  soft.  Touch  the  entire  bottom 
of  a  smooth  spider  with  butter;  heat  but 
do  not  scorch.  Put  in  a  layer  of  bread  : 
cover  quickly  and  brown  either  one  or  both 
sides  as  you  prefer.  Some  people  like  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  added  to  the  milk. 

An  attractive  way  to  serve  cold,  mashed 
potatoes  is  to  heat  them  over  the  fire  with 
a  little  milk  and  stir  until  smooth  ;  then 
add  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Butter  an  agate 
or  earthen  pie-plate ;  arrange  the  potatoes 
in  a  mound  ;  rub  over  with  the  white  of  an 
egg,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  to  a  delicate 
brown. 

Mush,  made  of  hominy  or  meal,  if 
intended  to  be  fried  when  cold,  should  be 
put,  when  warm,  into  a  deep,  square  pan, 
that  has  been  previously  wet  in  cold  water. 
The  mush  can  then  be  cut  in  even  slices. 
Dip  each  into  the  beaten  yelk  of  an  egg  ; 
roll  in  flour  or  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in 
hot  lard. 

Hominy  gems  are  made  by  mixing  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  cold  hominy  with  a  coffee-cupful 
of  milk.  When  smooth  add  a  pinch  of  salt, 
two  eggs  and  a  tea-cupful  and  a-half  of 
flour.  Bake  quickly  in  hot  gem  pans. 

Rice  croquettes  are  made  by  heating 
cold  rice  in  as  little  milk  as  will  soften  it ; 
add  a  pinch  of  salt,  a-half  tea-spoonful  of 
butter  and  one  egg  to  each  tea-cupful  of 
rice.  Cook  one  minute  after  adding  the 
egg  When  cold  shape  into  croquettes  and 
fry  or  rather  boil  10  minutes  in  hot  lard. 

Codfish  croquettes  are  a  savory  dish 
and  are  made  by  chopping  cold  codfish  fine 
and  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
freshly  mashed  and  seasoned  potatoes;  add  a 
well-beaten  egg  for  each  cup  of  fish.  When 
cold,  shape,  dip  in  egg  and  then  in  bread 
crumbs  and  fry.  Some  prefer  this  mixture 
arranged  in  a  rather  shallow  dish  and 
baked  20  minutes. 

Potatoes  left  over  from  another  meal 
can  be  re-cooked  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
that  oue  need  never  cook  them  new  for 
this  meal.  Lyonuaise  potatoes  are  made 
by  cutting  enough  cold,  boiler!  potatoes 
into  dice  to  make  a  pint.  Put  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  pan,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  onion  and  carefully 
brown ;  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  vinegar,  the 
cut  potatoes  and  pepper  and  salt.  Stir 
carefully  till  the  potatoes  are  a  light 
brown.  Serve  on  a  warm  plattter.  Some 
people  relish  a  little  finely-chopped  parsley 
sprinkled  over  the  top  of  this. 

Creamed  Potatoes.— Chop,  but  not  too 
fine,  cold,  boiled  potatoes.  Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan ; 
when  hot,  rub  into  it  a  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  add  a  tea-cupful  of  milk  ;  when 
it  boils  add  a  table-spoonful  of  chopped 
parsley  and  the  potatoes.  Boil  up  well 
and  serve. 

Egg  Salad. — A  delicious  salad  for  a 
spring  morning  is  made  by  slicing  hard- 
boiled  eggs  on  a  bed  of  crisp  lettuce  and 
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pouring  over  it  a  cream  dressing  made  as 
follows :  Into  three-fourths  of  a  tea-cup- 
fnl  of  cream  put  one  tea  spoonful  of  salt 
and  one  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a  tea  spoon¬ 
ful  of  dry  mustard  and  a  little  black 
pepper.  When  smooth  add,  by  stirring  in 
a  little  at  a  time,  three-fourths  of  a  tea- 
cupful  of  cider  vinegar. 

Baked  Apples.— Many  excellent  dishes 
can  be  made  of  apples  in  their  season,  one 
of  the  best  being  the  above.  Take  any 
tart  apples,  cut  out  the  stem  and  flower 
end,  so  as  to  remove  the  skin  from  these 
cup-shaped  cavities.  Place  in  a  baking 
pan  :  fill  the  cavities  and  sprinkle  freely 
between  the  apples  with  sugar  ;  put  a  drop 
of  butter  on  top  of  each  apple  and  a  few 
pieces  between  them,  and  bake  until  per¬ 
fectly  soft. 


The  Best  Cow  in  June  give-*  milk  of  a 
rich  orange  tint.  From  this  milk  butter  is 
made  as  nearly  perfect  in  color  as  the  buyer 
could  wish.  With  Thatcher’s  Orange  But¬ 
ter  Color  this  tint  can  be  maintained  the 
entire  season.  —  A  dr. 


There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil.  (Shakspere.) 

Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fear¬ 
ful.  (Measure  for  Measure.) 

There  are  three  things  in  this  world 
which  deserve  no  quarter — Hypocrisy, 
Pharisaism  and  Tyranny,  says  Rev.  F. 
Robertson. 


The  BEST  on  Wheel*.  “  Handy  ”  Wagons, 
Buggies,  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  Phaetons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, ate.  52-psMffe catalogue  and  circular, “i/oto 

to  purchase  direct  /rum  the  manufacturers ,”  FREE. 

BRADLEY  &  CO.  sfsSlir.: 


HAND-MADE  HARNESS 

A.  spec  al  bargain  for  one 
person  at  each  post  office  to 
Introduce  them.  Send  Scents 
for  Information. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.. 

Harness  Deoarment  No.  15. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ROAD  CARTS 

We  make  the  H EbI  I  You  will 
save  money  by  buying  vehicles  direct  from  fcne 
manufacturers.  Enclose  ‘2  cent  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

'  PRATT  VEHICLE  MFG.CO 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r..tror» wagon, jgo.  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
P  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


|  For  16  Years 
have  sold  to 
consumers  at 
WHOLESALE  PRHK8,  saving  them  the 
dealers’  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Par  freight 
charges  If  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  2  years.  64  -  page  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  W.Ba  PRATTf  Bec’y, 
Elkhart# .  -  •  Indiana. 


Says  Dr.  Holmes  :  “  Men  are  tattooed 

with  their  special  beliefs  like  so  many 
South  Sea  Islanders ;  but  a-  real  human 
heart,  with  Divine  love  in  it,  beats  with 
the  same  glow  under  all  the  patterns  of  all 
earth’s  thousand  tribes.” 


IHisccUaneou.s  'guUertisiittfl. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesrooms, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boston 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature's  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  aud  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since  —  in  more  than  two  years  — had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 

I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”— C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Howell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKERT&  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
is  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

arc  used  in  its  preparation-  It  has  mure 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening.  Ea¬ 
sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W  BlYPP  Xt  f.fi  Tlnreliaetpr  Mass. 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

*  THATCHER  MFC.  CO  .  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


P  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

*  **  ^^mufactured  by  P.P.  MAST  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
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WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head  to  which  the 

Shovel  Ntandtird,  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front  and  to  the  Cross- head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the  axle, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  spring  at  the  front  end  of  the 
beams  supports  them  when  in  use.  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side  and 
assists  in  raising  when  lie  wishes  to  tiook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  (titling;  and  Tongruelr**  Cultivator*.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  anv  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  the 
t  BUCKEYE  DRILL,  BUCKEYE  SEEDER.  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES  v 
Branch  Houses  :-Pliil»<lel|ihla.  **«.:  Peoria.  III*.;  St-  Pnul.  Minn.;  Kanwu  City.  Mo.:  and 
Nan  Franc laoo.  Cal.  Write  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 
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Publishers'  Desk. 

Work  is  the  Father  of  Success. 


FOR  HORTICULTURISTS. 

A  clever  correspondent  con¬ 
gratulates  the  R.  N.-Y.  on  its 
“marriage”  with  The  American 
Garden,  and  requests  that  “  we 
all  be  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
bride.”  Well  !  Is  any  handsome 
bride  worth  paying  25  cents  to 
see?  If  so,  then  certainly  our 
bonny  bride  is.  You  see,  if  we 
undertook  to  send  her  around  to 
•  visit  every  Rural  family,  the 
purse  strings  of  the  new  house¬ 
hold  would  be  sadly  out  of  use. 
These  brides  are  expensive  crea¬ 
tures,  you  know !  But  “  we,” 
the  bridegroom,  are  willing  and 
anxious  that  our  charming  mate 
should  go  the  rounds,  and  will 
meet  every  interested  friend  half 
way.  In  plain  prose,  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  the  Garden  is 
$2.00  a  year;  $1.00  for  six  months; 
50  cents  for  three  months.  Now 
we  offer  to  send  the  Garden 
three  months,  for  “introduction 
of  the  bride,”  to  every  reader 
who  wants  her  three  months’ 
visit  enough  to  pay  25  cents 
towards  her  expenses. 

Do  you  want  to  see  her? 


the  hay  number. 

The  annual  Hay  Number  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
will  be  issued  this  year  under  date  of  May 
17th.  Its  special  features  will  be  a  review 
of  the  hay  markets  of  the  country  ;  varieties 
best  suited  for  market;  best  methods  of 
storing  baled  hay ;  improving  meadow 
lands ;  new  grasses  and  forage  crops ; 
latest  methods  of  handling,  curing  and 
marketing  hay,  etc.  The  editors  will  be 
glad  to  receive  from  our  readers  short  notes 
on  any  of  these  topics. 

Advertisers  should  have  their  orders  for 
that  issue  in  our  hands  not  later  than  Fri¬ 
day,  May  9th. 


THAT  POSTAL  CARD  AGAIN. 

We  asked  our  friends  to  send  names  of 
persons  to  whom  they  would  like  specimens 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  sent.  These  have  come  in 
by  twos,  tens  and  scores.  The  senders  have 
our  thanks  and  we  trust  that  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  copies  will  be  equally  well 
pleased.  Many  of  these  will  certainly  be¬ 
come  regular  readers  of  the  Rural,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  its  friends. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  send  out  any 
number  of  specimen  copies  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  which  our  readers  may  give  us  the 
names  of  possibly  interested  parties.  Try 
us  and  see ! 

AN  ENCHANTED  WAND. 

The  newspaper  advertisement,  says  John 
Manning,  is  like  the  enchanted  wand  which 
touched  the  rock  of  old,  and  gives  you  out 
of  its  inexhaustible  stores  every  good  that 
humanity  desires  in  the  utmost  perfection, 
or,  better,  at  the  lowest,  possible  price  or 
less.  Food  the  most  nutritious  and  pal¬ 
atable,  raiment  the  most  comfortable  and 
fashionable,  drinks  the  most  appetizing  and 
refreshing,  medicines  that  never  fail  of 
effecting  complete  cures.  Certainly,  if  we 
do  not  live  long,  thrive  and  prosper,  look 
young  and  handsome  and  never  die,  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  not  to  blame. — The  Adver¬ 
tiser's  Gazette. 


I  think  the  old  Rural  is  improving  right 
along.  I  like  the  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  and 
the  “Lookout  Almanac;  ”  that  is  decidedly 
the  best  feature  I  have  noticed,  that  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Rural  for  a  long, 
long  while.,  I  hope  it  will  be  kept  up  in 
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every  number.  A  while  ago  I  asked  a  man 
living  about  three  miles  from  here,  what 
papers  he  was  taking.  He  mentioned  the 
Rural  for  one;  I  then  asked  him  how  he 
liked  it.  “  It  is  the  best  paper  published  in 
theUnited  States,”  said  he.  I  began  taking 
the  Rural  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  I  have 
been  taking  it  ever  since,  except  part  of  a 
year,  several  years  ago,  when  I  did  not  have 
money  to  send  for  it,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  on  taking  it.  J.  s.  B. 

Oakfield,  Ohio. 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches 
Contain  ingredients  which  act  specially  on 
the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  efficacy  in  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  caused  by  cold  or  over  exertion  of 
the  voice.  “  I  recommend  their  use  to 
public  speakers.”— Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 
“Pre-eminently  the  best.” — Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. — Adv. 


The  News. 


DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY.  April  26,  1890. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  such  a  remaikable  social 
and  economic  movement  as  that  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wage-earning, 
non-agricultural,  industrial  classes  are  now 
engaged  for  an  eight-hour  labor  day.  In 
this  country  it  has  already  taken  the  form 
of  action  in  the  great  carpenters’  strike  in 
Chicago,  and  somewhat  similar  strikes  in 
several  other  large  labor  centers,  and 
threatens  to  do  so  in  most  of  the  others  as 
well  as  in  smaller  places.  The  strike  in 
Chicago  already  involves  about  50,000 
operatives  of  all  sorts,  and  not  im¬ 
probably  the  number  will  be  swelled 
to  100,000  before  the  close  of  another 
week.  At  the  outset  the  movement  was 
under  direction  of  the  Confederation  of 
Labor  and  was  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike  on  May  1 ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  already  passed  beyond  the  control  of 
that  and  all  other  organizations.  It  was 
originally  the  intention  to  start  in  with  a 
few  trades— the  most  powerful  in  their  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  most  independent  on 
account  of  accumulations  in  their  treasur¬ 
ies.  Should  their  own  funds  become  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
struggle,  they  were  to  be  supported  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  other  trade  organizations 
whose  members  were  to  continue  steadily 
at  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  help  “  the  men 
in  the  gap.”  The  Knights  of  Labor  want 
a  fist  in  the  fight,  however,  and  other 
workingmen’s  organizations  are  eager  to 
take  part  in  the  shindy,  so  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  engaged  in  building  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  railroading  and  other 
laborious,  non-agricultural  pursuits  will 
strike  on  or  shortly  after  May  1.  It  would 
be  well  for  farmers  to  be  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency  anyhow. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  now 
passed  the  World’s  Fair  Bill  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  signed  it.  Chicago  gets  all  bhe 
wanted.  New  York  will  have  a  grand  in¬ 
ternational  marine  parade  in  April,  1893  ; 
Washington  wanted  at  least  a  magnificent 
memorial  building,  but  must  be  content 
with  a  statue  of  Columbus.  St.  Louis 
asked  for  nothing  and  got  it. 

Chicago  has  three  years  to  prepare  for  the 
show,  and  so  soon  as  the  first  delirium  of 
of  success  is  over,  will  set  vigorously  to 
work  to  improve  her  opportunities.  The 
whole  country  appears  disposed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  theWindy  City  to  make  the  ex¬ 
hibition  a  big  success. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  the 
bill  making  Oklahoma  a  Territory.  It  is 
to  include  the  public  land  strip  and  Indian 
Territory,  except  the  part  occupied  by  the 
five  civilized  tribes  and  the  tribes  within 
the  Qnapaw  Agency,  and  also  the  unoccu¬ 
pied  part  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  or  Outlet. 
Whenever  the  Cherokee  interest  in  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  has  been  extinguished, 
and  the  President  has  so  proclaimed,  the 
Outlet  shall  without  further  legislation  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma, 
and  any  other  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory 
may  be  annexed  whenever  the  Indian  own¬ 
ers  assent.  The  usual  Territorial  officers 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
legislature  is  to  be  elected.  Six  counties  are 
to  be  established,  with  county  seats  at 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma  City,  Norman,  El  Reno, 
King  Fisher  City  and  Beaver,  but  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  county  seats  may  be  changed 
by  the  legislative  assembly.  The  laws  of 
Nebraska  are  to  extend  over  the  new  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  complete  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  establishment  of  judges  and 
courts.  The  legislature  will  first  meet  at 
Guthrie  and,  with  the  Governor,  will  choose 
the  capital. 

The  public  land  strip  is  opened  to  settle¬ 
ment  under  the  Homestead  laws,  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  establish  a  land 
office  within  it.  All  other  arrangements 
are  made  for  running  a  regular  Territorial 
government.  The  latest  reports  from  the 
settlement  of  Oklahoma  tell  of  great  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  settlers,  and  appeals  for 
aid  are  being  made  to  the  public.  Those 
who  arrived  there  when  the  section  was 
thrown  open  to  settlement  last  year,  were 
too  late  to  put  in  a  crop,  and  having  little 
money,  many  of  them  are  now  in  a  starving 
condition.  Last  Wednesday  a  mass  meet- 
ting  of  temperance  people  from  all  parts  of 
Oklahoma  assembled  at  Guthrie  and 
telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  prohibitory  law  of  the  Territory 
is  being  flagrantly  violated,  and  that  the 


United  States  revenue  officers  are  granting 
licenses  to  all  sorts  of  disreputable  char¬ 
acters. 

Last  Saturday  at  noon  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  came  to  an  end.  In  his  clos¬ 
ing  address  Secretary  Blaine  spoke  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  the  resolution  to  substitute 
arbitration  for  war  between  the  Republics 
on  this  hemisphere,  but  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  the  powerful  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  prey  on  the  weak  according  to 
immemorial  custom. 

In  the  matter  of  promoting  better  com¬ 
mercial  relations  the  outcome  is  very  frag¬ 
mentary.  Only  six  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  received  definite  recommendations. 
These  were,  in  general,  the  use  of  a  com¬ 
mon  coin  or  coins  in  all  the  countries,  a 
special  commission  to  meet  next  year  to  fix 
upon  their  weight  and  character;  a  com¬ 
mon  nomenclature  for  articles  of  commerce 
for  use  in  manifests,  consular  invoices,  etc.; 
the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures ;  that  all  port  dues  be 
merged  in  one  levied  on  gross  tonnage;  and 
that  the  duties  of  consuls  be  classified  and 
uniform  fees  be  fixed.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  intercontinental  railway 
road  be  built,  an  intercontinental  bank  be 
established  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
steamship  subsidies  be  given.  Many  other 
matters  were  discussed,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  The  members  possessed  only  advi¬ 
sory  powers,  and  no  immediate  results  are 
likely  to  arise  from  the  Congress;  but  it 
will  certainly  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
amity  as  well  as  trade  and  trade  facilities 
between  this  Republic  and  those  south  of  it. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  were  invited  to 
make  a  junketing  trip  through  the  South 
at  the  national  expense ;  but  as  some  of 
them  had  been  here  upwards  of  seven 
months  most  of  them  wanted  to  go  home, 
and  only  two  started  in  the  big  special 
train  with  a  full  complement  of  attendants 
of  all  kinds  for  the  wholp  number.  Secre¬ 
tary  Blaine  recalled  the  train  on  its  arrival 
at  Richmond,  so  the  “  flunkies,”  much  to 
their  indignation,  lost  a  jolly  trip  and  the 
best  of  feed.  Many  Southern  places  had 
made  preparations  for  grand  entertain¬ 
ments  to  the  visitors ;  but  their  disap¬ 
pointment  at  their  non-arrival  must  be 
mitigated  by  their  escape  from  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  entertaining  the  batch  of  at¬ 
tendants  that  must  have  taxed  their  cour¬ 
tesy  and  hospitality. 

Castle  Garden  is  no  longer  the  im¬ 
migrant  depot  of  this  city.  The  United 
States  Barge  Office,  a  new  granite  and 
iron  building  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
it,  is  used  temporarily  for  the  purpose, until 
suitable  accommodations  can  be  provided 
on  Ellis  Island  in  New  York  harbor,  which 
will  be  the  future  landing-ulace  of  six- 
sevenths  of  all  the  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country.  The  United  States  having 
ousted  the  State  of  New  York,  will  manage 
the  business  in  future. 

At  the  three  days’  session  of  working 
girls’  clubs  in  this  city  last  week,  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present  from  24  working 
girls’  clubs  in  New  York,  having  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  2.200;  14  clubs  in  Brooklyn  with 
a  membership  of  1,500;  10  clubs  in  Boston 


with  a  membership  of  1,000;  12  clubs  in 
Philadelphia  with  a  membership  of  1,000,  as 
well  as  260  delegates  from  100  or  more  clubs 
in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  While  few  of 
the  leaders  earn  their  own  living,  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  do.  An  immense 
amount  of  excellent  work  was  method¬ 
ically  accomplished. 

The  Mississippi  is  still  “raging”  and 
doing  a  world  of  damage.  For  weeks  the 
river  has  been  at  high-water  mark  or  above 
it  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  and  extensive 
areas  of  country,  embracing  timbered, 
swamp,  and  farming  lands,  have  been 
many  feet  under  water,  here  and  there,  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  from  Memphis  to 
Pilot  Town.  Crevasses  or  breaks  in  the 
levees  or  embankments  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  letting  in  fresh  deluges  of  yellow, 
muddy  water  over  the  adjacent  regions. 
The  people  ha  ve  generally  sought  refuge  on 
the  high  land  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
back  from  the  river  and  driven  their  stock 
before  them,  or  escaped  with  the  animals 
in  flat-boats  or  rescuing  steamers  from  theii 
partly  submerged  houses  or  other  elevated 
places  which  had  afforded  them  temporary 
refuge.  Thousands,  however,  in  the  less 
exposed  situations  have  clung  to  their  half 
drowned  homes,  moving  about  occasional¬ 
ly  in  rude  craft  knocked  together  at  home. 
The  poor  people,  white  and  black,  have 
suffered  severely  in  spite  of  the  liberal 
measure  of  assistance  rendered  by  their 
employers  or  more  well-to-do  neighbors. 
The  General  Government  has  sent  boats, 
tents  and  provisions  for  the  rescue  and  re¬ 
lief  of  the  distressed :  but  the  officers  and 
the  planters  agree  that  the  regular  issue  of 
rations  to  the  destitute  would  have  a  very 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  negroes  and 
poor  whites,  who  would  shirk  work  so  long 
as  they  could  live  in  idleness.  Last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  worst  crev¬ 
asses  of  the  year  occurred  in  the  levees 
guarding  the  great  sugar-producing  par¬ 
ishes  below  New  Orleans.  The  great  Mor- 
gauza  levee  in  Point  Couple  Parish,  too, 
which  has  lately  cost  upwards  of  $500,000 
gave  way  after  having  been  laboriously 
strengthened  right  along  since  the  begin - 
ing  of  the  flood,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
crevasses  occurred  in  the  water  soaked 
levees  above  and  below  it  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  water  at  once  swept  over 
the  low  country  like  a  mighty  torrent,  and 
soon  seven  of  the  richest  parishes  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  were  submerged.  Over  6,000  square 
miles  in  Louisiana  are  now  under  water, 
and  at  latest  accounts  at  least  1,500  to  2,000 
more  would  soon  be  in  the  same  condition. 
Many  lives  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost, 
as  the  people  felt  secure  since  the  levees 
had  held  out  so  long  and  the  deluge  came 
upon  them  swiftly  and  unexpectedly. 
Thousands  of  stock  must  have  perished, 
and  vast  damage  has  been  done  to  property 
of  all  kinds.  Already  the  losses  to  the  State 
are  estimated  at  not  less  than  $8,000,000. 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  have  also  suffer¬ 
ed  heavily,  and,  all  in  all,  the  present  is 
one  of.the  most  disastrous  floods  on  record 
along  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  great 
question  now  is  whether  the  waters  will  re¬ 
cede  in  time  enough  to  allow  the  land  to 


If  you  mention  'I’hk  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  May  Housewife  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  number,  containing 

FICTION.  Harriet  Prescott  Snoff -rd  relates  in  her  charming  manner  “  Hester’s  Love  Story  ”  ; 
Keiias  Dane  contributes  a  capital  humorous  storv,  “Sister  Dlllv’s  Bonnet”:  Mary  Kvlo  Dolin' 
furnishes  two  more  entertaining  chapters  of  “  The  Begum’s  Heiress.'" 

FaSHIOV  —  Jenny  June  considers  “Reformed  Dress,”  "Features  of  the  Spring."  “Bonnets” 
"  Hosiery  and  Gloves  ”  and  “New  Materials.'' 

FLOWER  ►'.—George  R.  Knapp  discusses  “Balsams,  Large  and  Small,”  “Culture  of  Ferns,” 
“Timely  Pointers”  and  “  Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

H O  >< E  DECOR  ATION.  — Emma  Moffett  Tvng  describes  "Some  Pretty  Table  Mats,"  and 
contributes  an  Interesting  article  on  the  selection,  care  and  arrangement  of  “Glassware.”  I,.  K 
Chittenden  suggests  in  a  very  happy  manner  some  “Spring  Changes  ” 

TIIE  NEEDLE  WORKER.  — Emma  Chalmers  Monroe  furnishes  the  customary  supply  of 
novel  designs. 

THE  CHAT  BOX  MOTHERS’  and  CHILDREN’S  DEPARTMENTS  are  replete  with 
Information  and  suggestions  of  practical  value  to  many  a  render  of  The  Housewife. 

THE  Kl  I  CHEN  —Juliet  Corson  discusses  "Soups”;  Eli/.n  H.  Parker,  “ Picnics and 
Marin  Pnrloa.  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  housekeepers. 

POEMS  by  K  at  -  Putnam  Osgood,  Katharine  11.  Terry.  Emma  C.  Dowd,  and  Elien  E 
Rexford  complete  the  May  number. 

Z1T  Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  The  Housewife  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR;  5  CENTS  A  COPY. 

Special  Offer:  To  introduce  It  Into  thousands  of  new  homes  we  offer  it  I  months  for  only 
10  cents.  If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  HOXTSEWIEE  on  all  news-stands,  .7  cents  a  ro/ti/.  • 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  YORK,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OK 


OUTFIT 
EXCELS 
THEM  ALL. 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings.  C  fc’-Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  eoudittou  of  milk  without  touching  creamery. 

Ol g  fx  |  1 1 1  P  fj|  lias  improvements  over  the  best. 

»  IX.  wnUttll  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  (lover  Ca.stingN  will  not  break. 

0  1/  DIITTCD  liinDlf  CD  Made  on  scientific  principles. 

•  l\i  DU  I  I  L  n  nUnatn  Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Rutter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market. 
JOHN  8.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N'.Y. 
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become  sufficiently  dry  to  justify  planters 
in  putting  in  crops  this  year. 

The  savings  banks  in  the  State  of  New 
York  have  on  deposit  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$550,066,657 ;  the  average  increase  in  de¬ 
posits  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  $23,000- 
000  per  annum,  all  of  which  shows  that 
there  is  general  prosperity  among  the  wage- 
earners  of  the  Empire  State. 

Representative  Bland,  of  Missouri,  yes¬ 
terday  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to  re¬ 
duce  taxes  by  placing  on  the  free  list  all  im¬ 
ported  goods  exchanged  in  foreign  countries 
for  farm  products  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  that  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
shown  by  proof  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  have  been  purchased  abroad  by  ex¬ 
changing  farm  products  for  such  goods,  or 
when  such  goods  have  been  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  or  avails  of  farm  products  in 
foreign  countries,  such  goods,  wares,  or 
mercnandise  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
Any  deficiency  in  the  revenue  caused  by 
this  act  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  an  income  tax  upon  all  incomes  of 
$2,000  and  upward. 


FOREIGN. 

SATURDAY,  April  26,  1890. 

The  great  labor  question  holds  the  field 
throughout  Europe  to-day.  There,  as  here. 
May  1,  has  been  selected  as  the  day  for  an 
impressive  out-door  demonstration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  eight-hour  movement.  Cable¬ 
grams  tell  us  that  250,000  men  will  be  in 
line  in  the  great  street  parades  in  London, 
while  a  still  larger  number  will  be  present 
to  listen  to  addresses  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
great  center  of  metropolitan  popular  dem¬ 
onstrations.  Large  displays  will  also  be 
made  in  other  great  industrial  centers 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Bel¬ 
gium,  that  hive  of  industry  which  has  a 
denser  population  than  any  other  country 
in  Christendom,  1,000,000  men  will  take 
part  in  the  movement.  In  France  upwards 
of  500,000  promise  to  be  in  line  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  centers  of  labor.  In  Germany  300,000 
men,  if  reports  prove  true,  will  “  demou- 
strate.”  After  considerable  vacillation, 
the  Government  has  decided  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  matter,  though  thousands 
of  troops  will  be  held  in  readiness  to  help 
the  civil  authorities  to  maintain  peace. 
All  the  railroads  and  a  great  number  of 
the  largest  employers  of  labor  have  declared 
that  any  person  who  remained  absent  on 
May  1  without  a  valid  excuse  should  be  in¬ 
stantly  discharged.  In  Germany,  as  else¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  partakes  largely  of  a  Socialistic  char¬ 
acter,  and  its  principal  leaders  are 
Socialists ;  hence  the  Governments  and  the 
wealthy  sticklers  for  the  present  laws  of 
property  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it.  In 
Austria-Hungary  ail  parading  has  been 
forbidden,  and  all  working  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  may  dare  to  take  a  holiday  on 
May  1,  will  be  discharged,  and  most  of 
the  large  employers  threaten  to  follow 
the  Government’s  example.  The  labor 
representatives  declare,  however,  that 
a  parade  shall  take  place  at  Vienna 
and  Buda-Pesth,  with  or  without  of¬ 
ficial  permission.  Over  200,000  men  will 
parade  in  Italy ;  150,000  in  Spain  and 
350,000  in  Holland  according  to  the  latest 
reports.  No  doubt  men  of  violence — Anar¬ 
chists,  Nihilists,  Carbonari,  Black-hand¬ 
ers,  etc.,  who  are  constantly  plotting  in 
secret  and  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  for  public  violence, 
will  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  cause 
trouble,  and  the  workmen,  too,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  are  easily  excited  to 
turbulence,  so  that  numerous  conflicts  with 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  are  prob¬ 
able  whenever  vast  parades  take  place— at 
least  on  the  Continent. 

Never  in  the  history  of  England  has  there 
been  such  an  enormous  guzzling  of  alcoholic 
beverages  as  during  the  past  year.  The 
total  revenue  receipts  for  such  beverages, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  amounted  to 
£29,265,000,  or  £1,800,000  in  excess  of  the 
estimates  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  The  duty  on  alcoholic  beverages  rea¬ 
lized  over  £5,800,000.  The  beer  duty  exceeded 
the  estimates  by  £270,000.  The  duty  on 
foreign  spirits  exceeded  the  estimates  by 
£421, U00;  on  home  spirits  by  £1,010,000,  and 
on  wine  by  £12,000. 

Discontent  in  Brazil  is  reported  to  be 
growing  rapidly.  Lately  three  battalions 
of  troops  became  turbulent  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  were  ordered  to  embark  for  the  south¬ 
ern  provinces,  but  they  refused,  and  the 
government  has  had  to  yield.  Cries  of 
“  Down  with  the  Dictator  1  ”  are  popular.  It 
is  reported  that  the  government  has  de¬ 
cided  to  submit  the  constitution  to  a  popu¬ 
lar  vote  instead  of  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembiy,  which  it  promised  to  convoke.  Still 
later  reports  intimate  that  it  will  itself  for¬ 
mulate  a  constitution  by  the  summary 
method  of  making  a  proclamation  of 
one.  Religious  instruction  in  the  State 
schools  has  been  suppressed.  The 
Ministry  is  reported  to  be  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  half  of  the  members  insisting 
on  resigning  and  the  other  half  resolved  to 
stick,  at  all  hazards.  The  planters  are  said 
to  be  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  and  the 
planters  are  extremely  powerful.  Another 
report  declares  that  tne  government  in¬ 
tends  to  abandon  Rio  Janeiro,  with  its 
500,000  population,  which  has  never  been 
very  friendly,  and  has  lately  become  more 
or  less  hostile,  and  seek  a  national  capital 
in  a  smaller  and  more  subservient  place. 
Dom  Pedro’s  friends  are  said  to  be  greatly 
encouraged,  while  they  are  growing  more 
numerous,  and  a  restoration  of  the  Empire 
is  looked  tor  by  many.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  all  these  reports 
come  by  the  way  of  Lisbon,  and  that  Dom 
Pedro  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  the 
Braganias. 


Gladstone,  Parnell  and,  indeed,  all  the 
Liberals  and  Home  Rulers  are  strongly 
opposed  to  Balfour’s  new  Irish  Land  Pur¬ 
chase  Bill.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  measure 
would  have  been  hailed  with  joyous  accla¬ 
mations  by  all  Ireland  and  the  friends  of 
Ireland  elsewhere,  as  an  enormous  benefit ; 
but  the  Irish  demands  have  increased  since 
then  ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  measure  were 
accepted  by  the  people,  the  Liberals  and 
Home  Rulers  would  lose  their  chief  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  Conservatives — the  rack- 
rented  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers. 

Down  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  price  of  gold 
is  still  fluctuating  more  violently  than  it 
ever  did  here  during  the  late  “  unpleasant¬ 
ness.”  The  other  day  it  dropped  from  315 
to  256  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  next  day 
there  was  a  further  decline  to  240  ! 

According  to  the  last  reports  discontent 
is  seething  in  Russia,  and  the  Nihilists  are 
constantly  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  and  the  death  of  the  Czar.  No 
strikes  occur  there,  however,  as  the 
strikers  would  be  packed  off  rightaway  to 
Siberia.  Treachery  seems  to  pervade  all 
branches  of  the  government.  Lately  plans 
of  several  fortifications  as  well  as  plans 
for  the  mobilization  of  Russian  troops  on 
the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers  have 
been  stolen  from  the  War  Office. 

In  France,  President  Carnot  has  been 
“  swinging  round  the  circle”  in  southern 
France,  and  has  been  very  well  received 
everywhere,  and  enthusiastically  in  some 
places.  Just  now  everything  goes  on  ap¬ 
parently  very  favorably  for  tbe  Republic, 
although  there  is  a  rumor  of  another  Cabinet 
crisis :  but  Ministers  and  Cabinets  have 
changed  so  very  frequently  under  the  Third 
Republic,  that  not  much  importance  can 
be  attached  to  the  matter. 

Emin  Pasha  is  ready  to  start  to  recover 
his  old  province  with  the  aid  of  German 
and  native  troops,  the  latter  being  employed 
by  the  Germans.  Stanley  says  that  Emin 
is  already  blind  in  one  eye  and  nearly  so  in 
the  other,  and  must  be  entirely  blind  within 
a  year.  A  Coptic  clerk  who  was  m  Emin’s 
employment  at  Wadelai,  before  the  Stanley 
“  rescue,”  has  made  an  affidavit  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  revolt  of  Emin’s  forces, 
which  occurred  about  a  year  before 
Stanley’s  arrival,  was  the  discovery  that 
Emin  had  made  three  attempts  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Mahdi. 

Belgium  is  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  Congo  Free  State  in  order  to 
build  railroads  and  otherwise  aid  in  de¬ 
veloping  its  great  resources. 

The  British  East  African  Company,  the 
great  rival  of  Germany  in  East  Central 
Africa  is  about  to  push  its  lines  vigorously 
into  the  interior.  The  European  nations 
are  scrambling  for  Africa  now  even  more 
eagerly  than  they  did  for  America  three 
centuries  ago. 

Tnere  is  a  big  deficit  of  35,000,000  lire  in 
the  Italian  budget.  The  Ministers  have 
agreed  on  a  retrenchment  of  20,000,000  lire 
in  the  expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy, 
the  two  •‘industries”  that  have  been  bank¬ 
rupting  the  nation. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY,  April  26,  1890. 

The  Little  Falls  and  Utica  cheese  and 
butter  markets  have  opened  up  well,  there 
being  a  good  demand  and  prices  being  fair. 
The  lactories  are  mostly  in  operation,  and 
the  outlook  is  very  encouraging.  Cheese 
is  being  put  on  the  market  at  two  weeks  of 
age. 

The  annual  sale  of  Jersey  cattle  at  the 
American  Institute  has  been  held  during 
the  week.  Low  prices  prevailed  the  first 
day,  102  lots  bringing  an  average  price  of 
$50.  The  highest  price  was  $250  for  a  cow. 
The  next  day  better  prices  were  obtained. 
The  Breeders’  cup  was  won  by  D.  F.  Apple- 
ton  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on  an  average  of 
$304  for  his  best  five  animals. 

Large  numbers  of  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  are  going  to  plant 
more  fruit  as  a  result  of  their  discussions 
during  the  past  winter.  They  have  pre¬ 
viously  grown  the  ordinary  farm  crops, 
but  they  have  proven  unprofitable.  Large 
numbers  of  apple,  peacn  and  pear  trees 
have  been  planted,  for  which  the  soil  is 
said  to  be  very  favorable.  Many  people  are 
afraid  the  fruit  business  will  be  overdone, 
but  the  demand  for  choice  fruit  always  has 
exceeded  the  supply.  There  is  frequently 
a  glut  of  inferior  Iruit,  but  the  best  always 
seems  to  be  wanted  at  paying  prices. 

The  Philadelphia  Milt  Exchange  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like 
committee  from  the  Milk  Producers’ 
Association.  Some  city  people  think  the 
scarcity  of  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  price  of  milk. 

Extensive  forest  fires  have  been  raging  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  and  have  done  an 
immense  amount  of  damage  to  the  fine 
timber,  besides  burning  buildings,  fences, 
etc. 

Plans  for  the  buildings  upon  the  new 
State  fair  grounds  at  Syracuse  have  been 
submitted  to  bidders.  There  will  be  six 
cattle  sheds  each  410  feet  long  by  45  feet 
wide,  containing  in  all  864  stalls.  There 
will  be  six  horse  sheds,  each 405  feet  long  by 
42  feet  wide,  and  containing  in  ail  480 
stables.  For  sheep  and  swine  there  will  be 
six  buildings,  each  405  feet  long  and  37  feet 
wide,  containing  in  ail  552  pens.  Machinery 
Hail  will  be  a  structure  300  feet  long  by  70 
feet  wide.  Other  buildings  will  be  a  poul¬ 
try  house,  press  buildings,  dining  hall  and 
a  number  of  private  buildings  for  manufac¬ 
turing  firms.  The  railroads  will  put  up 
handsome  stations,  and  a  mile  track  will  be 
constructed  on  the  western  part  of  the 
grounds.  The  first  fair  on  this  site  will  be 
held  next  September. 

Copious  rains  throughout  many  parts  of 
the  West  have  greatly  benefited  the  crops. 
In  some  parts  of  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and 
Dakota  but  little  rain  has  fallen  for  two 


years,  and  the  despondent  farmers  have 
been  encouraged  to  renew  their  labors  in 
hope  of  once  more  reaping  a  bountiful  har¬ 
vest.  Spring  seeding  was  late,  but  is  now 
well  completed. 

The  Senate  bill  providing  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meats  for  exportation  and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  adulterated  articles 
of  food  or  drink  was  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Monday.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  proclamations  suspend¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  adulterated  articles 
of  food  and  excluding  importations  from 
any  foreign  country  that  may  discriminate 
against  importations  from  the  United 
States. 

Grain  dealers  at  Kingston,  Ont.,  are  buy¬ 
ing  barley  in  large  quantities  and  arrang¬ 
ing  for  its  speedy  shipment  to  the  United 
States  in  anticipation  of  the  new  American 
tariff,  which  increases  the  duty. 

At  the  last  Census  2,229  persons  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
vocations  in  New  York  City,  and  4,774  in 
Philadelphia.  The  number  in  these  two 
cities  far  exceeded  that  in  any  other. 

The  assembly  bill  repealing  the  Mase  dog 
tax  law  was  discussed  by  the  New  York 
Senate  in  committee  of  the  whole  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  committee  decided  to  report  the 
bill  favorably.  Tbe  tax  law  goes  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Hop  Industry 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  up  to 
the  present  points  conclusively  to  a  great 
decrease  in  the  acreage  of  land  under  hop 
cultivation  in  England,  with  a  consequent 
displacement  of  labor  almost  alarming  in 
its  extent.  As  to  the  cause,  there  appears 
to  be  among  experts  an  agreement  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  change  is  due  to  the  free  im¬ 
portation  of  foreign  hops,  the  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  substitutes  for  the  natural  article,  and 
even  in  cases  where  these  substitutes  are 
not  used,  the  employment  of  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  hops  to  every  barrel  of  beer  than 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  necessary. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  Board 
of  Agriculture,  on  Wednesday.  An  ani¬ 
mated  discussion  on  horse-breeding  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  farmers  con¬ 
sider  the  raising  of  fancy  horses  and  trot¬ 
ters  a  profitable  business,  provided  sales 
were  made  at  the  right  time,  and  training 
was  left  to  those  who  make  that  a  specialty. 
A  discussion  on  fertilizers  followed  in 
which  the  majority  expressed  their  faith  in 
fertilizers  judiciously  applied.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  at  a  former  meeting  of  the 
Board,  approving  the  Sub-Treasury  plan  of 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  was  ordered  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  minutes  of  that  meeting. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  tomato  seeds  are  dutiable  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  as  “garden 
seeds,”  and  that  tropseolum  seeds  are  free  of 
duty  as  flower  seeds. 

Florida  oranges  have  gone  higher.  The 
best  being  worth  now  $7  per  box  and  they 
are  scarce  at  that. 

A  tornado  visited  the  upper  part  of 
Geneva  County,  Ala.,  wrecking  about  20 
farm  houses,  up-rooting  many  trees  and 
destroying  about  100  head  of  cattle  and 
horses.  The  loss  of  property  will  amount 
to  about  $50,000. 

A  Rio  Janeiro  dispatch  says  that  recent 
heavy  receipts  of  American  lard  caused  a 
decline  of  12  cents  per  pound  in  the  price ; 
quotations  now  are  18  cents. 

Hereafter  Eastern  cattle  shipped  to  Kan¬ 
sas  will  be  quarantined  for  90  days  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  at  the  owner’s  expense,  or  until  a 
bill  of  health  is  issued  upon  them  by  the 
State  Veterinarian. 


“  When  Pain  Ceases  to  be  Tolerable,  it 
Destroys.” 

But  why  wait  until  it  becomes  intoler¬ 
able  ?  Read  what  Compound  Oxygen  has 
accomplished  in  the  most  severe  and  ob¬ 
stinate  cases.  Lose  no  time,  but  send  for 
our  brochure  of  200  pages,  a  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  with  numerous  test¬ 
imonials.  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Paler  “  I  began  tak¬ 
ing  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  on 
the  20th  of  last  June  for  that  most  insidious 
and  baffling  of  ail  diseases,  neuralgia.  My 
two  months'  Treatment  lasted  me  nearly 
four  months.  Every  one  thinks  my  cure 
wonderful,  in  so  short  a  time,  after  such 
long  and  terrible  suffering.”  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Shirk,  Fort  Bid  well,  Modoc  Co.,  Cal., 
Oct.  6,  1S88. 

Brochure  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Stark¬ 
ey  &  Paler,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
JLdv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday,  April  26.  1890. 

Beans.— Marrows— Rew,  82  50@$ - ;  Rew  Mediums 

choice,  $1  90081  95;  Pea,  $1  90081  95;  Red  Kidney,  $4 15; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  350$2  10;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50@$1  65;  California  Lima,  *3  60@$ - :  Italian, $1  60 

$1  75.  Green  Peas,  $1 05@$l  10. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  19020c ;  Western,  best, 
18@13>4e;  do  prime,  15017c;  do  good,  12014-  do  poor, 
UX011;  State,  Dairy,  half-drains,  tubs,  best,  180— c;  do 
prime,  15(017;  do  Hue,  12(014;  Welsh  tubs,  line,  1501634c; 
do  good,  12(0 14c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
13(015 ;  do  due,  10012 ;  Western  dairy,  dne,  I2<013c; 
do  ratr,  9010c;  do  poor.  60634c;  do  factory, fresh,  best, 
10011c.  do  prune.  9010,  uo  good,  7®s  ;  ao  poor,  a 
@8c;  Old  butter  from  3  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 

Chkksk.— State  factory,  fancy. 1034011c;  dodo  dne, 
1001044c;  do  do.  prime.  10010340;  dodo,  fair  to  good, 
39409J-4C;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  1OJ401O44C  ;do  good,— 0— c; 
do,  good,  —0—;  Skims,  llgnt,  71409c;  do  medium, 
60io;  do  fun,  204c. 


Eggs.— Near-by,  fresh,  1201234c;  Canadian.  1194012; 
Southern,  1001134c:  Western,  best,  1194012c;  Duck, 
15<018e;  Goose,  25028c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Der  bbl.  $8  2503450 ;  Cran¬ 
berries,  Jersey,  per  crate,  33  50086  00.  Lemons,  per 
box,  82  50084  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  $2  50087  00.  Straw¬ 
berries,  5c@25c. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  6@l0c 
do  choice, new.  1101234c;  prime,  lO01OJ^c:  sliced,  new, 
43407c ;  do  old,  334@344c;  Chopped,  4@434c;  Cores  and 
skins,  2@234c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c :  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  new,  25028c ;  Blackberries,  40414c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15021c;  do  do, 
unpeeled,  7010c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
@15c;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 709)4c;  do  do,  sundrled,  8@ 
1014c.  Huckleberries,  new,  lO*4011e.  Plums,  new,  5140 
614c. 

Game. — Plover,  per  doz,  81  25@8l  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

$1  0008175;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  8 - @8 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do.  —0—;  Partridges  do,  8 - 08 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  80@50e;  do,  Teal,  20@35c;  do.  Redhead, 80  50081 00; 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  85@90c;  do  good, 
70080c;  do  medium.  50c@60;  Clover,  mixed,  45060c; 
shipping,  35@40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  850— c  ;  short 
rye,  40050c;  oat  and  wheat,  30040c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11012c; 
Buckwheat,  10@llc:  Beeswax  22023c. 

Hops.-State,  Rew,  17018c;  do,  good,  16017c;  do 
common,  13014c;  do  1888,  Desl.l2  «13c;  do  do,  prlme.100 
He;  do  do,  common,  7@8c ;  California,  New,  best,  150 
16c;  do  good  to  prime,  12014c  do  Old,  best,  11012c; 
do  common  and  fair,  709c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, quoted 
73t@834c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  7@7!4c,  Pecans,  80 
10c.  Chestnuts,  84  00086  00  per  bushel;. Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  50082  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.- Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  110 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10011c;  do  common  to, 
good,  901OC;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  8015;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  83  500$  1  00;  do  dark,  do ,  82  00082  75: 
Chickens,  spring,  13022c:  Fowls,  near  by,  12013c  ; 
Capons,  16a22c;  Slips,  16018c,  Broilers,  heavy,  25@32c; 
do.  light,  35037c. 

Poultry— Live.—  Chickens— snrtnsr.  per  lb,  20028c; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb,llJ4@12c;  do  Western,  perlb,ll34 
@12c;  roosters,  per  lb,  o>«u,,o;  turneys,  per  lb,  110 
13c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75@$1  00;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  25081  50, 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  $3  00083  25; 
English  Magnum.  82  00;  Statedo,  81  8708225;  Western, 
do,  81  37082  25;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  00088  O0;  Florida,  do, 
84  0008?  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb.  sack,  82  00 
@82  00,  Sweets  do,  S3  00085  00.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
$10  00@815.Turnips,per  bbl,$l  50081 75;  Onions— Orange 
County  Red,  $3  50084  50-  Eastern  White, 85  00@$10  00  ; 
Eastern  Red,  84  00085  00;  State,  Yellow,  83  50084  50. 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  $2  25;  Havana,  do  do,  82  00082  25, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83  00088  00;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$300083  50:  do  Hubbard.  83  00  0  8  3  50,  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  2OC0S1  50.  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  83  00085  00. 
Beets  per  crate,  81  25082  74 ;  Asparagus,  per  dozen, 
*4  50@8?  00  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  83  00@$8  00;  Kale,  per 
bbl  .  So  60(g,$U  75;  Spinach,  per  bbl.  81  U0@$2  CO;  Peas, 
per  crate,  *4  00@$4  00.  String  Beans,  per  crate,  82  000 
$5  00;  Cabbages,  Florida,  per  bbl.,  $2  OOa$3  25  Cucum¬ 
bers,  per  crate,  84  00@$6  (,0. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
April  26.  1890. 


R.  D—  M.  F.  O.— H.  O.— F.  H— H.  S  W.— A.  J.  C.— R. 
B.-J.  R.  P.-R.  H.  P.— J.  M.-W.  V.  M.-W.  P.  M.-B. 
E.  B.— J.  B.-A.  J.C.-C.  M.  H.-J.  P.-J.  C.- J.  T.-A. 
D.  W.— F.  S.  W.— A.  G.— J.  B.  R.— F.  K.  P.,  plants  re¬ 
ceived. 


PLScenatuou.s  2V live rti.sinoi. 

Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


kj  P.  O.  stamps  to  u.  w  u.  nanu,  sion  Merchants, 
forclrcular  about  Shipping  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 


Wo.  279  Washington  8t.,  New  York  fllti 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR, 

Send  for  new  circular. 

A.  F.  WILLIAMS.  Bristol.  Ct. 


ONE-THIRD  OF  A 

MILLION 

COPIES 

LOOKING  BICKW10D 

ALREADY  ISSUED. 


Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  50  cents. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


5 

TON  SCALES 

$60 

Beam  Box  Tare  Beam; 

n  ALL  SIZES 

>  for  v£J 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues.’’ 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MAY. 


Monday  ^ook;  out  *9r  a  frau(i  who  adver- 
j—  J  tises  a  method  of  treating  milk 
O.  so  that  one  cow  can  make  as  much 

butter  as  seven  can  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  churning.  This  fraud  has  so  many  names 
and  aliases  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
track  of  them  all.  The  ‘‘great  secret” 
seems  to  be  a  process  for  turning  milk  into 
a  clabber — probably  the  first  step  of  cheese¬ 
making — and  then  coloring  it  to  resemble 
butter.  What  a  fool  a  man  must  be  to 
think  the  public  can  be  deceived  by  such  a 
trick,  and  yet  this  fraud  is  said  to  coin 
money  selling  “  county  rights  ”  for  his 
“process.”  “What  a  fool  a  fool  is” 
anyway. 

*  ♦ 

* 

Tuesday  kook  out  f°r  the  “Webster’s 
p  1  Unabridged  Dictionary  1890 
m  edition”  offered  for  a  small  sum 

by  a  firm  in  this  city.  This  firm  is  guilty 
of  a  very  mean  piece  of  business.  They 
took  an  old  copy  of  Webster’s  dictionary — 
so  old  that  the  copyright  has  expired — 
photographed  the  pages,  printed  from 
these  photographs,  and  issued  the  book  as 
“  the  1890  edition.”  What  do  you  think  of 
such  business  as  that?  Good  folks  to  “  look 
out  ”  for  ! 

*  * 

* 

Wednesday  kook  out  t^at  y°u  don’t  go 

"  off  half-cocked  about  some  of 
*  ■  the  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  ostensibly  in  the  interests  of 
farmers.  A  great  deal  of  this  legislation  is 
the  merest  humbug,  and  careful  thought 
and  the  application  of  the  rules  of  ordinary 
business  will  prove  it  so.  Secretary  Rusk 
is  exactly  right  when  he  says : 

“No  possible  relief  can  come  to  farmers  or 
to  the  country,  no  permanent  remedy  for 
present  ills  is  to  be  found  in  measures 
which  are  rather  the  outcome  of  resentment 
than  the  product  of  reason. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  ^  wou^  say  ^armers> 

q  *  stand  firm  as  the  everlasting 
hills  4in  demanding  what  is 
right,  and  resisting  any  possible  infringe¬ 
ment  on  your  rights  as  citizens  by  any 
other  class  or  combination  of  people,  but 
beware  lest  in  your  just  eagerness  to  secure 
your  own  rights,  you  seek  to  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  No  measure  that  con¬ 
flicts  witn  the  rights  of  any  one  class  of 
citizens,  but  what  is  sure  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  boomerang  and  return  to  in¬ 
jure  the  hand  that  shaped  it.” 


FridflV  Lo°k  out  f°r  George  A.  Williams 
q  *  of  Chicago,  manager  of  “  The 
Farmer’s  Co-operative  Brother¬ 
hood.”  The  Farmer’s  Review  exposed  this 
man,  characterizing  his  scheme  as  “  bold 
and  bad.”  This  Williams  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  Pecksniff— a  vulgar  hypocrite.  We 
judge  from  his  circular  that  he  considers 
farmers  just  about  the  silliest  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  world. 


* 

*  * 


Saturday 


Look  out— keep  looking  out — 
•  for  “  green-goods  ”  men.  E.  M. 

I  u.  Williams  or  the  “T.  R.  Supply 
Co.,”  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  has  just 
been  arrested  and  held  in  $1,500  bail,  lliis 
scamp  was  also  known  as  “G.  V.  Reed 
“  P.  C.  Deane”  “  W.  C.  Watrous.”  He  ad¬ 
vertised  "  C.  money  for  sale.”  Many  dis¬ 
honest  people  thought  this  meant  counter¬ 
feit  money  and  so  ordered  some  of  it. 
It  turned  out  to  be  Confederate  money. 
The  fellow  sold  a  lot  of  the  worthless  stuff. 
Letters  found  in  his  room  proved  that 
many  well-known  business  men  had  patron¬ 
ized  him  ! 


LIKES  IT. 

That  sounds  like  business.  I  mean  the 
editorial  “Less  Waste.”  Including  fruit 
and  the  waste  from  weeds  our  half  of 
possible  production  is  very  bad  or  is 
wasted  by  our  land  workers.  Look  at  the 
apple  crop  as  a  sample.  It  is  handled  like 
potatoes, and  worms  are  allowed  to  destroy 
millions  of  barrels  without  a  fight.  Half 


the  orchards  of  this  section  have  gone  to 
firewood  or  worse  for  lack  of  brains  and 
grit.  The  “South  Carolina  Leads”  is  also 
right-keyed  editorial.  This  land  was  over¬ 
ruled  by  persons  till  the  Revolution  ;  since 
that  by  lawyers;  now  give  the  farmers  a 
hundred  years  and  see  what  they  can  make 
of  it.  Not  one  whit  less  valuable  is  your 
editorial  on  “State  School  Books.”  All 
right  and  quite  sound,  although  I  am  no 
advocate  of  unlimited  nationalism. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  powell. 


pis'reUaneous'  Advertising. 

If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  promp 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


^  K  few  settings  of  Ply-  C/'/'C 

C  \-«  w  mouth  Rocks.  White  t  V*  V*  O 
Leghorns  and  Games  at  *1.00  per  IS:  Rouen  Ducks. 
$1  2S  per  12.  In  new  baskets  by  express.  Safety 
guaranteed.  Saybrook  Valley  Poultry  Yards,  Oak 
Hill,  N.  Y.  Save  this  for  reference. 


Illustrated 


“OSGOOD” 


3 12b  $35«?o5?."ai;Bo« 

OSGOOD  ^THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid 
Other  sizes  proportionately 


HORSE  POULTRY  FOOD 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  CONDITION  POWDERS 

Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic,  Blood  Pur* 
ifier  and  system  regulator  kuown.  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  FO*  BREEDING  AOTBUL8; will  make 
Hens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  l*lb. 
can,  25c.; 5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
$1  for  5-lb.  trial  can,  charges  pre-pald. 
Mfgd.  by  L.  A.  RAVEN  &  CO.  ,  Chicago,  Hk 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CATTLE— All  registered 
in  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  in  service 
are  STOKE  POGIS  5th,  598T,  sire  of  8  young  cows,  tast¬ 
ing  from  14  lbs.  Wi  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  or  butter  In  7 
days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of  Stoke  Pogls  3d, 
now  dead,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging  over  20  lbs.  of 
butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER  OF  ST.  L., 
13656.  inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert;  official  butter 
test  30  lbs,  ozs  in  7  days.  No  bull  calf  sold  for 
less  than  $’00.  nor  heifor  for  less  than  *200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


T-\  ||  rr  Instant  relief.  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
I  LCOa  never  returns.  No  purge,  no  salve,  nc 
A  suppository.  A  simple  remedy  mailed  frkk.  Ad¬ 
dress  Tuttle  &  Co..  78  Nassau  Street.  New  York  City. 
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OUR  NEW 
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E  Novelties, 


D  Choice  Grown. 

S  Higganum  Mfg.  Corp. 


E 

D 


P.  O.  Box  370,  N.Y.  City. 


SPECIALLY  TREATED 

SEED  POTATOES. 

800  VARIETIES. 

The  largest  collection  In  the  world.  Only  $8.00  per 
barrel.  Two  varieties  specially  adapted  to  sections 
where  rot  prevails.  Potato  Treatise  and  Catalogue 
ree.  Address 

D.  B.  HARRINGTON, 

DEL  A  V  AN,  WIS.  I 


DON’T  FA  1 1.  TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL  THE 

Nc>v  Ilalf-Divnrt  Brussels  .*«prnut . 10 

Tliorburu’s  Hearts’  Content  Celery . 25 

Thorburn’s  Snowball  Cnulillower . 25 

Tborburn’s  New  Everbearing  Cucumber . 15 

Market  Gardeners’  Private  Stock  Lettuce.. 

Goldcu  Perfection  Melon .  10 

New  V  ancluse  Water-melon .  _ 

Mammoth  White  Gnrganus  Onion .  .10 

The  Famous  Telephone  Peas . 15 

Roman  carmine  Turnip  Radish . 

Station  Upright  Tree  Tomato . 15 

Extra, Early  Milan  Turnip . 

For  description  ot  above  send  for  our  Catnlogue. 


PER  PKT. 

PER  OZ. 

PEP  LB* 

.10 

8  .30 

*3.00 

.25 

.25 

.15 

2.00 

2.50 

3.00 

.  .10 

.30 

.10 

.25 

2.00 

.15 

.75 

2.50 

.1  0 

25 

.15 

.30 

.15 

.10 

.75 

.10 

.75 

J.M.  Thorburn  &  Co.15JohnS:NewYork. 


The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890.  •“Safr 

HERE  IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION  r-Red  Cross  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  in  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier.  Ignotum  Tomato — Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  TfJl.  have  a  special  good  word  for  Ignotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon  —  A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-coloi ,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat— A  remarkably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several  pickings.  Early  Prize  Pea—  Cross  berween  Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer;,  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite— A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea.  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Pascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large,,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeperthan  other  self-blanching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  blight-jproof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Corn'  Gem  Pepper — With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Blocx-Hcad  Eettuce— A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  ensp  and  fine, 

15  ct».  p  package:  Ten  for  $1.00,  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
flree.  JAM  IS  j.  H.  GKEOOKYi  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.. 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

New  Prize  Varieties;  also  a  choice  selection  of 
New  and  Old  kinds.  Catalogue  Fhee.  If  you  want 
only  One  plant,  send  and  get  It. 

GEORGE  ItOLLUv  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


NORTHERN  SEED  P0T1TDES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

...  100 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

...  1  00 

250 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

25o 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

...  100 

250 

Chas.  Downing . 

...  100 

250 

Sunlit  Star . 

...  1  00 

250 

Bonanza  . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

Crane’s  Potentate. . . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

And  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glenwood, 

Iowa. 

ENSILAGE 


All  of  our  last  year’s  patrons 
indorse  it  and  report  most 
satisfactory  results.  Their 
letters  printed  in  pamphlet, 
also  valuable  Treatise  on  Knailage  aud  Plan  for  Silo,  together 
with  Catalogue  of  Cutting  Machinery  and  Powers,  mailed  free. 
SILVER  X  DEMING  MA.VF’O CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Beirj 
Basket  for  shipping  &  delivering 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  hasketa 
or  a  cent  stamp  for  sample-  4 

Detroit  Paper  Soveltf  Ot, 
Detroit*  Mick. 


Mention  this  paper. 


BARE  WATER  LILIES.  Pink  and  Yellow 
Lotuses.  Also,  White  Water  Lilies.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  RICHARDSON,  Lordstown,  Ohio. 


rnniin  Valuable  article  on  Feed  for  Poultry;  reduces 
rUUIlU  eost  one-lialf .  Mailed  free.  K.  New-Yorker. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4  H  .P. 
and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DtLOlCH  MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  «a 


C7K  00+ftCOGn  00  A  MONTH  can  De  made 
I  J  ■  LU  v  tvU  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  ft  (XX,  iOOO  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 


Farmers,  Dairymen  and  Stock  Raisers. 

EVERGREEN  SWEET  FODDER  CORN. 

Special  price  this  season,  F.  0.  B.  Cars,  at  ONLY  $1.25 
PEB  BUSHEL,  Bags  Free.  Fine  Sample  and  Guar-_ 
anteed  vitality.  Samples  mailed  if  requested. 
Write  for  Special  Prices  on  considerable  quantities. 
We  offer  the  NEW  JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT 
$1.25  per  bushel,  Sachs  Free. 

Rice’s  well-known  Vegetable  aud  Flower  Seeds 
are  sold  by  merchants  and  dealers  in  nearly  every 
city  and  village.  Give  them  a  Trial. 

JEROME  B.  RICE  &  CO., 

Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens,  CAM3EIDGE,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 


Reasons  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  ANU  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  Judge  Nott,  ol  the  U.  S.  Court  ot  Claims. 


In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Kura)  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


WHY  BREAK  vse the 
YOUR  BACK? 


KEYSTONE 


THE  OLD  WAV. 


-HAY- 
LOADER 

LOADS  A  TOM  OF  HAT  IM  FIFE  MINUTES. 

££££?*•  1 0,000 

Send  for  foil  description.  Uentiom  Ode  paper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  STERLING.ILU 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 


EUREKA  BUTTER  PRINTER. 

This  Improved  Butter  Mould  and  Stamp  is  SELF-WEIGHING  or 
GAUGING.  The  same  Stamp  prints  POUNDS  and  HALF-POUNDS. 

Prints  from  10  to  15  Pounds  per  ITIinute. 

Han  Nickel-plated  Top  and  Trimming*. 


PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  nn.l  SAMPLES  OF  PAPER  FREE. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  XJAIHYMBW’S  I’MIUNr) 
The  Cheapest.  The  Best.  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  10,000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lara,  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  aud  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LIVINGSTON’S  GOLD  COIN  SWEET  CORN. 

Is  decidedly  distinct  from  any  other.  It  has  large,  handsome,  well-filled  ears,  very 
deep  grains,  none  sweeter  or  of  better  quality,  nearly  every  stalk  produces  two  large 
perfect  ears. 

F.  R.  PALMER  says  in  Popular  Gardening  :  “  I  havo  made  a  specialty  of  testing  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn 
since  1850,  and  during  that  time  have  grown  many  very  good  varieties,  but  for  handsome  appearance, 
delicacy  of  texture  aud  delicious  flavor,  the  Gold  Coin  has  uo  superior.” 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  to  readers  of  this  paper  (this  offer  will  not  appear  again) : 
We  will  send  postpaid  a  good  sized  packet  of  choice  select  com  for  10  cents ;  pint, 
30  cents;  quart,  50  cents.  By  Express  (at  buyers’  expense)  }4  peck  only  $1.00 
Our  Seed  Annual,  with  full  description  of  the  Gold  Coin,  Livingston’s  Celebrated  Tomatoes  (famous  the  world  over),  and  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  is  sent  free  on  application.  Practical  Seed  Growers  for  over  forty  years. 


A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS  (Box  309),  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  FARMERS. 

It  may  be  news  to  many  of  our  readers, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  this  city  but  upon  the 
densely  populated  Manhattan  Island  itself, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  find 
employment,  support  life,  and  many  of 
them  make  very  satisfactory  profits  by 
gardening  upon  unoccupied  city  lots.  Al¬ 
though  the  Island  is  well  covered  with 
buildings  even  up  to  its  northernmost  ex¬ 
tremity,  there  are  here  and  there  on  the 
upper  part,  tracts  varying  in  size  from  a 
single  city  lot  to  a  whole  block  or  several 
blocks  which  are  held  for  sale  or  for  an  ap¬ 
preciation  in  value.  Upon  many  of  these 
is  carried  on  the  most  intensive  system  of 
farming  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  The  land  is  rented  in  larger  or 
smaller  parcels  by  the  gardeners,  many  of 
whom  have  occupied  their  present  holdings 
for  many  years.  They  generally  occupy 
small  cottages,  often  mere  huts  situated 
upon  the  land.  Most  of  them  own  a  horse 
or  two.  They  formerly  paid  a  rent  of 
about  $5  per  city  lot,  (there  being  about  16 
lots  to  the  acre,)  sometimes  less,  occasion¬ 
ally  more.  Many  of  them  now  pay  no 
rent,  the  reason  being  that  the  property  is 
for  sale,  and  it  may  be  desirable  that  they 
should  vacate  it  at  any  time,  should  it  be 
sold ;  this  they  could  not  be  forced  to  do  if 
they  paid  x-ent,  but  while  they  occupy  the 
land  rent-free  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 
and  are  liable  to  be  turned  oft  at  very  short 
notice  without  regard  to  the  condition  of 
their  crops. 

The  location  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  for  truck-farming;  it  is  close  to  the 
best  market  on  this  continent — at  its  very 
door  in  fact ;  it  is  in  the  very  midst  of  an 
unlimited  supply  of  manure  from  the 
stables  on  every  side,  which  is  obtained  in 
many  cases  for  the  hauling :  it  is  sheltered 
by  its  surroundings  not  only  from  cold 
winds,  but  also,  by  its  proximity  to  the 
smoky  and  heated  air  of  the  city,  from  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter  and  from  the  early 
and  late  frosts  which  often  devastate  the 
gardens  of  the  open  country  ;  the  condition 
of  the  soil  and  the  methods  used  are 
such  that  every  day  in  the  year  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and,  not  least  of  all  advantages,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  always  at  hand. 
The  latter,  however,  must  be  paid  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  used,  each  block 
being  provided  with  a  meter.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  land  is  covered  with  hot¬ 
beds,  so  close  together  that  there  is  just 
room  to  pass  between  them.  The  crops  in 
these  are  started  often  before  Christmas, 
and  one  crop  follows  another  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  three  and  sometimes  four  or  more 
being  grown  each  season.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  crops  are  radishes,  lettuces,  beets, 
early  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  celery  and 
such  crops  as  cau  be  made  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  value  on  the  minimum  of 
laud.  The  soil  is  made  very  rich,  and  uot 
a  foot  of  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste  or  to 
remain  idle  for  any  length  of  time.  After 
the  radishes,  beets,  lettuces  and  other  crops 
grown  under  glass  are  removed,  the  land  is 
thickly  covered  with  manure  and  set  to 
celery.  Of  course,  provision  must  be  made 
for  covering  the  hot-beds  during  cold  snaps, 
which  is  usually  done  with  coarse  hay  or 
straw,  or  with  mats  or  frames  made  special¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  An  immense  amount 
of  labor  is  required,  about  three  men  being 
necessary  to  properly  care  for  an  acre  of 
glass.  Many  women,  children  and  cheap 
foreign  laborers  are  employed. 

The  vegetables  grown  here  are  the  best 
that  cau  be  produced,  and  always  sell  for 
top  prices.  They  are  so  close  to  market 
that  they  can  be  furnished  perfectly  fresh, 
and  thus  have  au  immense  advantage  over 
those  brought  from  a  distance.  The  profits 
are  something  many  of  the  gardeners  are 
averse  to  discussing.  They  say  that  the 
large  quantities  of  Southern  produce 
brought  to  this  market  have  depreciated 
prices  somewhat  compared  with  what  they 
were  years  ago,  but  as  they  mostly  get 
their  land  rent-free  and  their  manure  for 
the  drawing,  whereas  they  formerly  had  to 
pay  one  dollar  per  load  for  the  latter,  they 
evidently  are  not  losing  money.  They  are 
very  evasive  in  their  answers  on  this  point, 
however.  Some  of  them  formerly  figured 
out  a  profit  of  $2,000  per  acre,  clear  of  all 
expenses.  This  may  sound  extravagant, 
but  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  much  of  this  laud  is  valued  at  $100,000 
and  upwards  per  acre,  we  see  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  is  such  that  many  farmers 
would  think  they  were  going  to  the  dogs  if 
they  made  no  more.  The  severe  frosts 
throughout  the  South  have  had  the  effect 
of  decreasing  the  supply  of  early  truck  in 
this  market,  and  the  prices  of  the  home¬ 
grown  vegetables  have  risen  proportion¬ 


ately.  As  these  garden-lots  are  occupied 
for  building  purposes,  of  course  the  gar¬ 
deners  must  move  on.  There  are  no  more 
vacant  lots  for  them  to  appropriate  on  the 
Island,  hence  they  must  move  beyond  the 
Harlem  River,  out  in  New  Jersey,  or  on 
Long  Island.  Here  they  will  find  plenty  of 
land  for  sale  at  prices  varying  with  its 
desirability,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
find  anywhere  a  location  in  which  they  can 
duplicate  their  present  advantages  and 
profits.  These  garden-farms  are  an  excel 
lent  example  of  the  possibilities  of  land 
when  skillfully  worked  to  its  utmost  capa¬ 
city,  and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  of  them 
later  in  the  season. 


If  Christians  would  teach  Infidels  to  be 
just  to  Christianity,  they  should  them¬ 
selves  be  just  to  Infidelity.  (John  Stuart 
Mill.) 

To  what  purpose  do  you  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  unity 
of  God,  if  you  do  not  strive  to  verify  it  by 
destroying  the  arbitrary  divisions  and  en¬ 
mities  that  still  separate  the  different 
tribes  of  humanity  ?  Why  do  we  talk  of 
fraternity  while  we  allow  any  of  our 
brethren  to  be  trampled  on,  degraded,  or 
despised  ?  The  earth  is  our  workshop. 
We  may  not  curse  it,  we  are  bound  to 
sanctify  it.  We  must  strive  to  make  of 
humanity  one  single  family.  (Mazzini.) 


Piisr ellattf ou.$  guUTftising. 

Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  he  produced  and  penna 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CBEOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Robal  New-Yorker. 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICKER  &  MONTGOMERY, 

58  Lorlmer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


For  M  A  I*  L  E, 
SORGHUM, 
CIDElt,  and 
.Fruit  Jellies. 

lias  a  corrugated 

pin  over  firebox, 
i  doubling  boiling 
•capacity;  small 
interchangeable  syruo 
l  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han- 
r  died  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
i  and  a  perfect  automatic 
'recnlntor.  TheChanipion 
is  as  great  an  improvement 

_  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  D. 


FARM  TRUCKS 


Ihisisthe  CHEAPEST 
MOST  HANDY  AND 


USEFUL  WAGON 


FOR 

Farm  Use. 

A  little  in¬ 
vestigation 
mag  save 
you  money. 

Sendfor  descrip- 
live  Circular  and 
Price  List  to 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO, Syracuse, n.’ 


FRONTWHLELSTURN 
UNDER  THE  BODY. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  Field  and  Ensilage  Corn,  Beans,  Peas  and 
Beet  Seed  In  hills,  drills  and  checks— in  hills  up 
to  15  Inches:  In  checks  from  36  Inches  up  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  desired.  Will  distribute  all  Fertilizers  wet  or 
dry.  Farmers,  send  for  circulars giving  truthful  tes¬ 
timonials.  ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO.. 

Enfield,  Grafton  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


RUCKEYE  SENIOR 

W  ^LAWN 

MoweR 


ic.de  in 
0,  12. 14,  16 

nd  18  inch 
ut.  Most  Re- 
;ab/e  Mower 
>se.  Easy  to  work. 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  Hose  Reel 
aud  Lawn  Sprinkler.  Iron  Turbine  Wind  En- 
cines.  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  and  Buckeye 
Iron  Fencing.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.,  SPRINCF1ELD,  O. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
__  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sueee.sfut  where  all  Itemedleefatl.  Sold  by  I.  lUStOX, 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps.  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Piarrinea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35  eta.  post-paid.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  <K  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  farm  Wagon  It. 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulllca  Hill.  N.  J 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  AN 3  CULTIVATOR 

.  B.  TEK.BY,  of  C.  bio,  says:  **  It 
cultivated  two 
rows  at  once; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 
•ver  seven  aerei 
in  five  hours." 
UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  CO. 

North  Wo in,  I.  H. 


Send  for 
Circular 
and 

pricelist 


MALLEABLE 


HAYING 

TOOLS. 


Write  for  CIRCULARS 
AND  PRICKS. 


Iron 


MARION,  OTTTO. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  of  main  wires:  no  sag  to 
fence:  pickets  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

AGENT8  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
WANTED.  Lansing,  .Michigan. 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
School.Club  &  Parlor.  Best.  out.  Cata 
loguo  free.  T.  S.  Denison, Chicago  J1L 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


IMPROVED  tertal  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples  and  folly  warranted;  17  YKARS 
KXPKK1KNCK.  Sent  on  tri*T.  Writ© 
for  Circular  and  Price. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 


’I  lien  send  ior  a  Catalogue  ot  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 


year. 


MORSES. 


Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper  j 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

St  RACUSE.  N.  V. 


JVt°YFARM 

FLORIDA? 

TheJ.T.&K.W.  SYSTEM 

Railways  and  Steamers*  cover  one  thousand  mile* 
territory  ;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES 


WE  WANT  WORKERS. 

Good  lands  sold  CHEAP,  and  first  frelahtand  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 


J.  R.  PARROTT, 


Land  Commissioner, 
J.  T.  A  K.  W.  System 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


Bkkcham's  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  Ills. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  n  variable  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respect/ ully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 
sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 


PERCHERON 
HORSES 

AT  BARGAINS! 

Wc  mean  exactly  what  we  say.  We  have  146  Head  Imported 
and  Pure  Bred  Stallions  and  Mares,  6  French  1  oaeh  Stallions,  86  Head 
of  Grade  Stallions  ami  Mares,  *20  Shetland  aud  kxmoor  Ponies,  and 
27  Head  Registered  Holstein  Cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  must  be 
disposed  of  during  this  season,  owing  to  changes  in  our  business. 
If  you  think  of  buying  write  us  ( describing  what  you  want:  for  out 
Catalogue  and  Prices,  and  we  will  convince  you  that  it  will  pay  you  well  to  buy  of  us. 

Island  Home  Stock  Farm.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM,  Detrrit,  Mich. 


One  thousand  lines  or  more,  within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  *25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 1 . . 25  ** 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Heading  Notices,  ending  with  “Atle.,’*  per 

line,  minion  leaded .  . .  75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“•  •*  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  8.04  ( 1614  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 >2914  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y.. 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Humorous. 

Consider  the  lilies— how  expensive  they 
are.— Boston  Herald. 

“  Do  editors  make  fun  of  the  poems  they 
receive  ?  ”  “  Oh,  bless  you,  no— they  make 
fires  ” — Life. 

“  It  seems  to  me  I  have  seen  your  face 
before.”  “Quite  likely.  That’s  where  I 
carry  it.”— Harper's  Bazar. 

Employer  :  “Well,  Patrick,  which  is  the 
bigger  fool,  you  or  I  ?  ”  Patrick. .  “  Faith,  I 
couldn’t  say,  sor,  but  it’s  not  mesilf,  sure- 
'  ly.”— Boston  Budget. 

Teacher:  “Now  take  the  sentence, 
'Mary  made  some  cocoanut  cakes.’  How 
do  you  parse  ‘cocoanut  cakes?’”  The 
whole  school  (in  unison):  “  We  never  pass 
cocoanut  cakes.”— Somerville  Journal. 

Agitated  Young  Bridegroom  (immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  ceremony):  Serena,  shall — 
shall  I— shall  we — shall  we  kiss  ?  Self- 
possessed  Bride  (her  third  experience):  It  is 
my  usual  custom,  William. — American 
Cultivator. 

Mrs.  PUNKIN  (at  the  circus) :  I  dunno 
Silas,  about  climbin’  ’way  up  on  them 
seats ;  they  look  pretty  flimsy  to  me.  Silas 
Punkin :  I  guess  they’re  all  right.  Don’t 
ye  know  what  they  said  in  the  adve  rtise- 
ments  ?  Secure  seats.—  Puck. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  STAMPEDE. 


Corralling  a  drove  of  horses  gives  you  plenty  of 
work  for  hour*.  You  don’t  have  time  to  think 
what  the  weather  is.  You  let  everything  slide,  till 
the  work  is  over.  But  the  cowboy  is  never  un¬ 
prepared.  When  this  “picnic”  happens,  what¬ 
ever  the  weather,  he  is  not  drenched  and  wet  to 
the  skin  before  it’s  over,  because  he  is  always 
provided  with  a  “  Fish  Brand  Pommel  Slicker.” 
With  one  of  these  saddle  coats  on,  you  can’t  pet 
wet  if  you  try.  Your  entire  saddle  will  be  inside 
the  coat,  and  it  will  be  dry,  too.  Did  you  ever  try 
the  Pommel  Slicker?  Just  try  one,  they  cost 
very  little.  Then  no  more  colds,  fevers,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  other  results  to  exposure  of  weather. 
Every  garment  stamped  with  “Fish  Brand” 
Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat 
when  you  can  have  the  “Fish  Brand  Slicker ” 
delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and 
illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


BROAD-CUT 

GenteHOraft 

SIZES: 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

Saves  over 
half 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet¬ 
ter  quality  . 
of  hay.  An  ordinary 
pair  of  horses  will 
handle  with  ease.  A 
IllKKCT  DRIFT 
what  you  want. 


EUREKA 

MOWER 


WIDE-CUT 
MOW  KR  in 


■V  EUREKA 

i  ’SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 

Channel  Shs‘l  Frame* 

which  clears  all  obsta¬ 
cles.  Does  not  bury  itself 
thus  making  it  the  light¬ 
est  draft  Harrow  in  the 
market.  Right  to  buy,  sell  and  use  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address  > 

FU REKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.  N-Y- 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

.  ‘  Knuckle  J  oint  A  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
'  'Elevators,  PumpB,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Boomer  &  Bmchert  Pre«a  Co.  118  W. Water  St.  Syracuse, N. 7 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

s  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Hill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mill*  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AA  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAMPLE  FREE,  if  you  state  size  of  roof  and  mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  Correspondence  invited. 


PAINT 


FOR  B  \  RNS, 
FENCES.  &<■  , 
ready  for  use,  du¬ 
rable,  ornament 
al.  Price  in  bbls. 
(10  eta.  n  gallon. 


athlng  Paper— water, 
wind  and  damp  proof. 
Keeps  buildings  warm 
In  winter  cool  In  sum¬ 
mer. 


igrj  OOO  square  feet,  ft3.(iO. 


For  HEN  HOUSE  or  SHED 
Complete  Roof 

82.00  per  lOO  *q.  Feet. 


Send  for  Book  Circular. 


If  you  want  any  roofing  for  Church,  Dwelling,  Factory.  BARN,  Silo,  and  all  out-bui'dings,  be  sure 
and  order  Genuine  Rubber  Roofing  It  Is  half  the  price  of  shingles.  Iron  or  tin  ;  easily  applied  on  a  sleep 
or  flat  surface,  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  durable,  fire  proof,  ornamental  and  water  proof. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  42  West  Broad  wav,  New  York." 


THE  NEXT 
3  OR  4  WEEKS 

IS  THE  TIME  TO  TOP-DRESS  WITH  THE 

STOGKBRIDGE  GRASS  MANURE. 


Photograph  of  Grass  raised  on  Stockbridge  Grass  Manure,  by  H.  B.  Willmarth,  of 
Billerica,  Mass,  (firm  of  Talbot,  Willmarth  &  Co.,  Boston).  It  stood  even  with 
the  horse’s  back,  and  was  estimated  to  yield  fully  three  tons  per  acre. 


Egg?"  Send  for  pamphlets. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  BOSTON  S  NEW  YORK. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING 

IMPROVED  REVERSIBLE  HARROW - * 

,«[.  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS. 

-  ^  BEST  IMPLEMENTS  ON  EARTH 


HerendeenCo  .  Geneva, N.Y. 


W/?/T£ 
ron 
fPAlCtS 


GOLD  MEDALS 

Besides  SILVER  MEDALS  and  FIE  ST  PREMIUMS 

too  numerous  to  mention, have  been  AWARDED  the 

COOLEY  CREAMER 

AND  PRODUCTS 


since  the  beginning  | 
of  the  Fairs  iu.1888. 

REMEMBER  that  tlie  Cooley  Creamer  | 
has  a  patented  process  diflerent  from  all 
other  cream  raisers  or  separators  that  ] 
gives  it  its  WONDERFUL  SUPERIOR-^ 


lnCOOLEY  CABINET  CREAMER  q 

p  can 

I  (^VERMONT  farm  machine  co.  .>, 
I  ^  MELLDOS Ja.  FALLS  VT.  H 


t* 


’  and  quality  of  product.  No  others  can  legally  use  it 
Send  lor  Illustrated  Pamphlet.  Free  to  all.  Manufactured  by 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


GENUINE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Lawn  MowertSp 

1  a  SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND  USE, 

|  **■  Weighing  from  21  tu  5l  lbs. 

_ THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

LAWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc. 

CRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

t>31  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  Great  Bargain. 

In  exchange  for  a  herd  of  Jersey  Alderney  or  any 
tlrst-class  cattle  of  equal  value,  I  offer  a  piece  of  laud 
at  this  city,  situated  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  In  sight  of  the  great  furnaces  and  mining 
industries  of  this  section  of  country.  Laud  nicely 
fenced  and  Improved;  S,CUO  bearing  poaches  and 
pears.  Very  fertile  and  adaptive  soli.  Refused  an 
offer  of  $8, COO  cash  for  entire  place ;  will  trade  in 
whole  or  part.  This  certainly  Is  a  rare  chance  as  In¬ 
vestigation  will  prove. 

Also  a  tine  tract  In  exchange  for  horses  or  stock  of 
livery.  * 

Correspondence  solicited. 

ik.  8.  DETNTT, 

Box  322,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


NSI LAG 

and  Fodder 

CUTTERS  * 

of  all  sizes,  the  fastest  cutting* 
strongest,  most  durable  ana 
1  bestover  built, uictuduig  Carriers, 
both  straight 
and  angle, of  any 


length  required.  For  free  pamphlet  showing  “Why 
Ensilage  Pays,”  «nd  for  free  descriptive  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  best  Tread-powers, 
Lever-powers,  Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Wood  Saw-machines,  Feed-mills  and  Fa n- 
ning-mllls,  send  to  the  old  nn  1  reliable  F.nmiro  Agri- 
3ti.  r-ii  Works,  over  30  years  under  .-ame  management. 
iliNAKD  UlKUElt,  Proprietor,  CoblcskiU,  N.Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL 


6end  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Manufact’d  by 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kin  d 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction' 
guaranteed.  Lanes 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Sold.tby  Hard  ware  Dealers  Generally. 


CHAMPION  STEEL  RIM: 

Land  Roller 


LATEST 


AND 

BEST. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Sent  on  Trial. 


We  will  send  this  Roller  to  any  responsible  farmer 
on  trial,  and  If  It  Is  not  as  represented,  It  may  be  re¬ 
turned,  we  paying  return  freight.  We  do  notask 
pay  until  you  have  tried  It  on  your  farm. 

THE  AMEBICAN  FOUNDS?  &  MACHINE  CO., 

Howling  Green,  Ohio. 


ITGGS  fmm  Pure,  Hlgli-class  Plym.  Rocks,  #1.50  pe. 
.Hi  IS;  #2  M)  per  26.  E.  A.  JOHNSON  Vermillion,  Ohio 
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HYBRID  CASTOR-OIL  PLANTS. 

Three  years  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  planted  seeds  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  castor-oil  plants  offered  by  seedsmen,  such  as 
Ricinus  Gibsonii,  Cambodgensis,  sanguineus  and  Afri- 
canus,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  them.  It  is  about  as 
easy  to  cross  the  flowers  of  ricinus  as  those  of  maize.  In 
the  former  the  males  and  females  are  separate  flowers, 
though  on  the  same  raceme,  while  in  the  latter  the  sexes 
are  separated  by  the  distance  between  the  tassel  which 
terminates  the  plant  and  the  ears  beneath.  The  male 
flowers  (tassel)  of  the  corn  plant  are  above  the  females 
(silk),  while  the  male  flowers  of  the  castor-oil  plant  are 
below  the  females.  In  the  one  case  the  pollen  to  fertilize 
the  pistils  must  go  down,  in  the  other  case  up.  Nature, 
however,  which  reverses  the  position  of  the  sexes  in  these 


The  crossed  seeds  were  planted  last  year  and  our 
photo-illustration,  Fig.  89,  shows  the  bed  of  hybrid  plants, 
all  of  which  were  intermediates  between  their  parents, 
without  any  marked  characteristics  either  in  habit  or  in 
the  shape  or  color  of  leaf,  that  would  justify  their  intro¬ 
duction  as  “splendid  acquisitions.”  We  have,  however, 
saved  lots  of  seed  for  this  season’s  planting,  looking  to  the 
possibility  of  more  interesting  developments. 


NOTABLE  TREES. 

A  PIECE  OF  AMATEUR  WORK. 

The  following  account  of  the  trees  found  on  the  remark¬ 
able  little  place  which  I  now  own  is  taken,  in  substance, 
from  the  account  written  by  a  local  reporter :  On  Liberty 


belonging  to  it.  Mr.  Clark  has  but  one  apple  tree,  and 
although  much  larger  than  the  pear,  it  is  10  or  12  years 
younger.  This  tree  is  a  seedling  from  the  roadside,  near 
Washington  Lake,  in  New  Windsor.  Although  scores  of 
grafts  have  died  or  have  been  cut  out  because  of  unfruit¬ 
fulness,  there  are  now  on  the  tree  more  than  200  varieties. 
Mr.  Clark  inserts  buds  or  grafts  as  occasion  offers,  one 
upon  another,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  the  branch,  the 
main  object  being  to  observe  the  growth  and  test  the  fruit. 
On  this  tree  may  be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  shades 
of  color  known  to  the  apple,  and  varieties  ripening  in  all 
seasons— from  the  Early  Harvest  to  the  Newtown  Pippin 
and  Roxbury  Russet.  This  shows,  also,  that  the  leaves 
and  wood  of  the  graft  are  true  in  furnishing  color  as  well  as 
other  characteristics.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact,  that  the 


HYBRID  CASTOR-OIL  PLANTS.  From  a  Photograph. 


two  genera  provides  accordingly  a  different  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  pollen.  Corn  pollen  is  heavy  and  falls  unless 
wafted  away  by  the  wind.  This,  as  has  often  oeen  shown, 
is  necessary  to  an  abundant  harvest  of  grain,  since  the 
silk  (pistils)  of  a  given  piant  are  not  always  receptive  when 
the  pollen  of  that  plant  is  shed.  Many  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  kalmia  flowers  are  fertilized.  The 
ten  anthers  are  held  over  in  as  many  pockets  of  the  wheel¬ 
shaped  corolla  by  rather  long,  elastic  filaments  until  the 
anthers  are  ready  to  burst.  No  longer  held  so  firmly  in  the 
pockets,  the  tension  of  the  bent  filaments,  or  anther  stalks, 
releases  the  anthers  and  the  pollen  grain  is  carried,  like  a 
stone  thrown  from  a  sling,  with  considerable  raindity 
towards  the  stigmas  of  the  central  pistils,  sometimes  hit¬ 
ting,  sometimes  missing  them.  The  pollen  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant  is  very  light  and  fine.  When  the  air  is  dry  and 
the  sun  bright  the  anthers  are  bursting  every  moment.  We 
see  a  little  cloud  of  dust  which  rises  like  a  puff  of  smoke, 
at  length  enveloping  the  female  flowers  above.  This 
alone,  it  would  seem,  serves  to  pollenate  the  feathery,  moist 
stigmas,  though  insects  may  often  be  seen  visiting  both 
the  pistillate  and  staminate  flowers.  In  the  artificial  cross- 
fertilization  of  castor-oil  flowers  we  have  merely  to  remove 
the  male  flower  buds  and  to  apply  foreign  pollen  to  the 
females,  protecting  them  meanwhile  from  other  pollen 
by  a  covering  of  tissue-paper. 


street,  in  the  city  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  located  the  garden 
or  city  lot  (50  by  100)  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark, 
a  retired  gentleman  with  a  taste  for  pomology,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  which  have  sometimes  appeared  at  our  horticul¬ 
tural  and  agricultural  fairs.  Mr.  Clark,  as  an  invalid, 
busied  himself  for  amusement  in  grafting  and  budding 
pears  and  apples,  and  during  the  past  40  years  has  made  a 
very  remarkable  collection  of  fruit.  The  pear  tree  upon 
which  has  been  grown  the  largest  collection,  was  planted 
in  1S40,  being  then  three  years  old.  Mr.  Clark  commenced 
grafting  and  budding  upon  this  stock  soon  after  planting, 
and  has  continued  ever  since  at  intervals.  He  has  now  221 
varieties  on  this  one  tree,  a  large  proportion  of  which  have 
grown  fruit  and  are  now  bearing ;  they  range  in  period  of 
ripening  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest ;  many  of  the  grafts 
bear  annual  crops,  but  there  are  also  many  that,  like 
apples,  bear  only  biennially.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
grafts  were  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Downing  for  trial,  and 
each  variety  has  been  carefully  labeled.  Almost  all  the 
specimens  have  been  tested  by  Mr.  Downing  and  others, 
and  so  far  as  known  are  true  to  name  and  character  as 
given  by  foreign  tree-growers  and  home  nurserymen.  The 
sap  has  in  many  instances  risen  through  half-a-dozen 
kinds  of  pear  wood  before  reaching  the  outermost  twigs, 
and  in  its  descent  from  the  leaves  upon  the  different 
grafts  it  has  given  to  each  fruit  the  distinctive  character 


Fig.  89. 

rising  sap  in  trees  is  characterless  and  remains  so  until  it 
is  changed  through  the  action  of  the  leaves.  Nature  will 
be  true  to  herself,  though  all  men  (nurserymen)  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  her  false. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Clarke’s  collection  of  apples  and  pears, 
he  has  also  several  varieties  of  grapes  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation.  His  display  of  fruit  at  our  annual  horticultural  exhi¬ 
bition  astonished  everyone  in  quality,  quantity  and  variety. 
Strangers  asking  of  him  the  size  of  his  orchard,  were  com¬ 
pletely  nonplussed  at  his  reply:  “One  apple  tree,  three 
pear  trees  and  a  few  grape  vines.”  On  this  small  lot,  SCLby 
100  feet  is  a  comfortable  house  and  a  small  two-story  build¬ 
ing  dignified  by  the  name  “barn,”  where  once  a  cow  was 
kept,  while  on  the  second  story  many  swarms  of  bees  were 
made  happy.  Under  Mr.  Clark’s  management,  this  bee 
department  of  the  “  farm  ”  was  very  successful.  Trouble¬ 
some  swarming  was  a  rare  occurrence.  The  south  side’of 
the  second  story  of  the  barn  was  closeted  off  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  boxes  six  by  12  inches,  and  entered  by  the  bees 
through  small  holes  in  the  building.  When  there  were 
indications  of  swarming  Mr.  Clark  skillfully  removed  the 
queen  to  a  new  box  and  the  work  would  proceed  with¬ 
out  any  confusion.  Mr.  Clark  always  kept  poultry  and 
carefully  prevented  their  trespassing  on  the  neighbors’ 
grounds,  thus  keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  all. 

MRS.  M.  W.  MEAD, 
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DEVICE  FOR  LEADING  CATTLE. 

At  Fig.  91,  is  shown  an  arrangement  that  bas  been  found 
valuable  in  managing  cattle  that  are  “  ugly  ”  and  hard  to 
lead.  It  is  made  of  a  strong  surcingle  belted  around  the 
body,  with  a  ring  on  either  side  and  a  long  rope  running 
through  each  and  fastened  by  a  strong  clasp  around  the 
front  foot.  Whenever  an  animal  fixed  in  this  way  starts 
to  jump  or  run,  if  the  driver  having  one  of  the  ropes  in 
each  hand,  gives  a  good  pull,  the  beast  will  fall  on  its 
knees  in  an  instant.  It  soon  becomes  tired  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  and  is  easily  conquered.  Always  keep  the  ropes  out¬ 
side  of  the  hind  legs.  w.  A. 


A  FORMIDABLE  ENEMST  TO  THE  TULIP  TREE  IN 
'  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Tulip  Tree,  in  this  part  of  the  country  (New  Jersey), 
at  any  rate,  where  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  forests, 
has  until  the  past  three  years  been  considered  as  exempt 
from  the  injuries  caused  by  insects  as  any  other  tree.  Its 
odd  leaves,  its  “tulip”  blossoms,  its  vigorous  growth,  and 
when  cut  back  from  year  to  year,  its  symmetrical  luxuri¬ 
ance  of  habit,  are  valid  reasons  why  it  should  be  selected 
for  conspicuous  positions  in  any  grounds  spacious  enough 
to  afford  ample  room  for  its  development ;  for  it  will  not 
bear  unlimited  restriction  and  must  in  the  course  of  a 
dozen  years  assert  itself  as  a  tree  of  majestic  bearing.  It  was 
three  years  ago  when  the  Tulip  Tree  was  first  (in  this  sec¬ 
tion)  attacked  by  the  bark- louse  in  a  way  to  mar  its  beauty, 
not  to  say,  threaten  its  existence.  Our  own  trees,  three  in 
number,  which  were,  18  years  ago,  planted  in  prominent 
places,  are  now  so  disfigured  by  this  disgusting  insect  that 
they  will  have  to  be  destroyed.  The  branches  are  covered 
with  the  scales  which  resemble  so  many  chronic  sores. 
The  infested  branches  first  turn  black,  as  if  scorched  by 
fire  and  then  die.  An  examination  of  the  Tulips  in  the 
forests  about  us  show  that  they,  too,  are  suffering  from 
the  bark- louse.  Most  of  the  lower  branches  have  already 


Work  of  Lecanium  Tulipiferum.  From  Nature.  Fig.  90. 

been  destroyed  and  have  fallen  or  are  ready  to  fall  and, 
unless  the  insect  be  destroyed  by  some  natural  enemy,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  higher  branches  will  suf¬ 
fer  next.  There  is  practically  no  way  of  fighting  this  in¬ 
sect.  The  kerosene  emulsion,  if  applied  at  the  right  time, 
and  at  repeated  intervals  during  two  or  three  weeks, 
would,  no  doubt,  afford  a  temporary  relief. 

The  infested  twigs  as  shown  at  Fig.  90,  are  specimens 
taken  from  one  of  the  trees  planted  17  years  ago  in  the 
Rural  Grounds. 


THE  ANTI-STEAL  BAR. 

At  Fig.  94,  we  present  the  cut  of  a  very  simple  yet  effec¬ 
tive  contrivance  for  locking  the  stable  door,  which  we  saw 
on  a  recent  trip  in  the  country.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  strong  bar-iron.  The  upright  at  the  right 
of  the  door  is  mortised  to  allow  the  longer  bar  to  pass  back 
far  enough  for  the  other  end  to  enter  the  upright  at  the 
left.  The  left  end  is  notched  as  represented,  and  a  short 
piece  is  fastened  by  a  single  bolt,  allowing  the  notched  end 
to  play  up  and  down.  When  the  bar  is  pushed  in,  the  catch 
rises  until  the  notch  is  passed,  when  it  drops  into  the 
notch  in  the  bar,  holding  it  firmly.  To  open  it  is  a  puzzle 
to  the  uninitiated.  The  key  is  simply  a  short  piece  of  fence 
wire,  which  should  hang  near  at  hand.  Move  the  bar  to 
the  left,  which  raises  the  catch,  pass  the  key  through  a 
gimlet  hole  represented  just  over  the  catch,  press  against 
the  catch,  holding  it  up,  when  the  bar  can  be  pulled  out. 
There  are  several  advantages  in  this  mode  of  fastening. 
It  is  inexpensive ;  there  is  no  trouble  if  the  key  be  lost,  as 
another  can  be  easily  made ;  it  is  effective,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  a  horse  through  the  door  even  if  opened ;  the 
door  may  be  left  open  in  warm  weather,  often  a  desirable 
consideration.  The  device  is  unpatented,  and  may  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith. 


BUILDING  WIRE  FENCE  ALONE. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  neighbor  for  the  idea  of  unraveling 
fence  wire,  illustrated  at  Fig.  92.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
never  been  in  print ;  but  it  is  too  good  to  be  kept  from  the 


public.  It  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  it  lays  the 
wire  snugly  and  tightly.  It  can  be  used  by  one  man  with¬ 
out  a  team,  and  in  soft  meadows  where  a  team  cannot  go. 

A.  C.  CARPENTER. 


STOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

“The  Cow  of  the  Fdture.”— Probably  no  poem  has 
had  a  wider  range  of  readers  than  “Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb.”  It  has  been  translated  into  every  modern  lan¬ 
guage  and  into  most  of  the  dead  ones  too.  It  has  been 
illustrated  and  recited  until  it  may  be  said  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  cannot  repeat  it  without  notice  is  behind  the 
times.  The  little  picture  shown  at  Fig.  93,  seems  likely  to 
become  almost  as  widely  known  as  the  poem.  It  first  ap¬ 
peared,  we  believe,  in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  then  it  was  copied 


into  some  English  papers,  and  now  we  find  it  in  a  French 
publication.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sarcasm  directed  at 
the  arguments  of  the  smart  individuals  who  show,  on 
paper,  just  what  the  dairy  cow  ought  to  te.  One  man  says 
dishorning  is  the  thing.  Dairy  cows  have  no  use  for  horns; 
besides,  it  requires  lots  of  food  to  produce  these  horns — 
waste,  all  of  it.  What’s  a  cow’s  tail  good  for  anyway 
except  to  brush  away  the  flies  ?  Save  the  amount  of  food 
required  to  keep  that  tail  in  good  condition  and  you  can 
afford  to  hire  a  boy  to  brush  the  flies  away.  A  dairy  cow 
should  never  be  fat.  Boil  her  down  to  pure  muscle  and 
bone.  Encourage  her  to  put  all  the  fat  she  can  make  into 
the  milk.  Develop  her  udder.  Begin  handling  it  when 
she  is  one  day  old  and  continue  it  till  she  dies.  The  larger 
you  make  it  of  course  the  more  milk  she  will  give.  The 
cut  is  supposed  to  show  what  we  may  expect  about  the 
year  2,000,  by  breeding  carefully  in  the  lines  indicated 


Fig.  92. 

above-  Did  Nature  know  what  she  was  about  when  she 
made  our  dairy  cows  t  Are  our  ideas  more  sensible  than 
hers  ? 

Milk  Records.— Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  yield  of  milk  and  gross  receipts  from  about  800 
dairies  in  New  York  State.  When  the  blanks  which  were 
sent  out  were  returned,  it  was  found  that  but  one  person 
kept  an  account  of  the  yield  of  the  individual  cows,  and 
but  very  few  knew  the  gross  receipts  from  their  dairies 
during  the  year,  except  those  who  sold  all  their  milk  to 
factories  or  for  immediate  consumption.  In  order  to  interest 
dairymen  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  reliable  statistics 
from  a  large  number  of  dairies,  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  directed  that  blanks  for  keeping  records 
should  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  all  those  who  would 
agree  to  keep  a  careful  account  of  the  milk  product  of 
each  cow  and  report  to  the  secretary,  Hon.  Josiah  Shull, 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  December  1,  1890.  The  blanks 
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are  now  prepared  and  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  yeai  j 
furnished  on  application  to  the  undersigned.  The  appli¬ 
cant  will  state  how  many  cows  there  are  injhis^dairy  and.in- 
close  four  cents  in]stamps  to  pay  return  postage.  No  charge 
will.be  made  for  blanks.  A  premium  of  $10  is  offered  for  the 
neatest,  best,  and  most  accurate  report  that  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  secretary  on  or  before  December  1,  1890. 
The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  induce  many  young  men 
and  boys  to  find  out  what  their  fathers’  cows  are  doing. 

Ithaca,  New  York.  I.  P.  Roberts. 

Scrub  Dairy,  Gilt-edged  Record.— We  keep  23  cows, 
most  of  which  are  grade  Short-horns  (general-purpose) 
cows.  For  the  past  year  they  gave  138,821  pounds  of  milk, 
or  an  average  of  0,035  pounds  per  head.  We  consider  this 
pretty  fair,  taking  into  consideration  the  breed  and  age  of 


the  herd.  We  had  four  two-year-olds,  three  three-year- 
olds,  and  one  four-year-old  that  aborted.  The  milk  went 
to  the  cheese  factory  from  March  25,  to  December  9,  so  I 
cannot  state  how  much  butter  it  would  have  made ;  but 
from  tests  made  in  the  spring  22  pounds  of  milk  made  one 
pound  of  butter,  and  in  December  18  pounds  did  the  same. 
I  think  had  it  all  been  made  into  butter,  there  would  have 
been  very  nearly  300  pounds  per  head. 

My  father  went  into  the  dairy  business  in  1867,  purchasing 
anything  that  had  teats  and  horns,  and  paying  as  high  as 
$75.  per  head.  I  was  but  three  years  old  at  that  time,  and 
have  worked  in  the  dairy  every  year  since  I  became  large 
enough  to  begin  to  milk.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  entire  business  yet ;  but  we  are  learning  some¬ 
thing  new  every  year.  I  have  no  data  as  to  profits  previous 
to  1876;  but  can  give  a  partial  account  since.  We  are 
trying  to  beat  our  last  year’s  record :  this  season  we  are 
getting  over  400  pounds  per  day  from  16  cows,  and  one  of 
them  aborted.  We  do  not  grain  very  heavily,  as  we  are 
trying  to  produce  milk  at  a  profit,  even  at  the  present  low 
prices  for  dairy  products.  We  are  feeding  only  seven 
pounds  per  day  of  oats,  wheat,  and  corn  ground  together. 
We  raise  the  Welcome  Oats,  and  White  Russian  spring 
wheat  mixed  (weighing  42  pounds  per  bushel),  and  grind  two 
bushels  with  one  of  corn.  F.  L.  MCE. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

A  Grade  Jersey  Herd.— We  have  a  herd  of  19  grade 
Jersey  cows,  five  of  which  are  two  years  old,  (and  two  of 
them  have  lost  one-quarter  of  their  udders).  From  April  1, 
1889,  to  April  1,  1890,  they  made  5,448  pounds  of  butter. 
Here  is  the  product  per  month  : 


April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August . 

September 
October. ... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February . . 
March . . 


.  854  pounds. 
.  557 
.  705 
.  771 
.  547 
.  331 
.  824 
.  802 
274 

.  807  “ 

.  373 

.  593  “ 

6,448 


That  makes  an  average  of  286  14-19  pounds  per  cow.  We 
think  that  is  doing  pretty  well.  We  raise  all  our  own  cows 
and  do  not  think  it  pays  to  buy  any.  When  we  have  one 
that  is  not  very  good  we  dispose  of  her  as  soon  as  possible, 


as  we  do  not  think  it  pays  to  keep  poor  stock.  We  use  a 
first-class  Jersey  bull  and  raise  the  calves  from  the  best 
cows,  as  that  is  the  proper  way  to  build  up  a  herd.  We 
take  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  think  it  a  first-class  paper.  We 
have  a  farm  of  160  acres  and  all  we  raise  we  feed  out  on 
the  farm  and  buy  a  great  deal  besides.  We  are  getting 
into  winter-dairying  as  fast  as  we  can,  for  we  think  it  pays 
best.  A  great  many  people  here  think  farming  does  not 
pay,  but  we  don’t  think  the  farms  are  to  blame  ;  to  make 
farming  pay  one  must  plan  as  well  as  work. 

Walworth,  N.  Y.  j.  F.  &  sons. 

Feeding  Grain  on  Pasture.— Does  it  pay  to  feed 
grain  to  cows  on  pasture?  I  think  it  does,  no  matter  how 
good  the  pasture  may  be.  We  can  never  tell  exactly  how 
much  feed  a  cow  ought  to  have ;  but  it  is  better  to  err  a 
little  in  the  way  of  over-feeding  than  of  under-feeding  as 
the  results  of  the  former  can  be  more  easily  remedied.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  good  dairy  cow  will  pay  for  a  grain  feed  even 
when  on  the  best  pasture.  If  cows  are  kept  at  work  up  to 
their  full  capacity,  there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of  profit 
than  if  they  are  allowed  to  fall  off  in  yield  during  summer 
when  the  good  pasture  seems  to  supply  all  their  wants, 
and  the  prices  of  milk  and  butter  are  so  low  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  waste  of  grain  to  feed  it  to  the  cows.  But 
while  this  feed  may  not  pay  just  at  that  time,  it  will  pay 
in  the  better  working  order  of  the  cows  when  cold  weather 
and  better  prices  arrive  together.  A.  L.  c. 

A  Big  Calf. — Mr.  N.  K.  Reed,  of  Ontario  County,  N. 
Y.,  sends  the  following  note : 

“  Clementine,  a  four-year-old  heifer  of  the  American 
Polled  herd,  of  Richmond  Mills,  N.  Y.,  gave  birth  to  a  bull 
calf  October  25,  1888,  which  weighed  134  pounds.” 

If  this  is  not  the  heaviest  calf  thus  far  recorded,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  heavier  ones. 

Improving  Stables.— I  increased  the  stable  room  of  my 
barn  quite  inexpensively  by  putting  on  an  L,  41  feet  long 
and  81  wide,  with  18-foot  posts,  giving  me  a  loft,  under  the 
rafters  and  over  the  stable,  10  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
plate,  and  nine  feet  in  the  clear.  This  improvement  af¬ 
fords  me  80  feet  of  stable  room  and  all  necessary  working 
space,  with  a  large  hay  or  straw  loft.  The  whole  expense 
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for  lumber,  shingles,  etc.,— all  No.  1  material,  and  all 
bought — was  about  $270.  The  building  was  erected  for 
less  than  $50  for  carpenter’s  work.  The  walls  are  of 
double  matched  lumber  and  are  lined  with  tarred  paper. 
This  improvement  is  worth  a  “whole  row”  of  ordinary 
additions  and  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

_ JOHN  GOULD. 

TS  IT  SO  BAD  ? 

T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

The  recent  bulletins  from  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  and  the  general  drift  of  printed  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  dairy  farming,  have  at  least  served  to  stir  up 
the  farmers,  and  will  no  doubt  be  useful  in  stimulating 
both  thought  and  effort  among  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  business.  I  think,  however,  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  facts  as  they  exist  do  not  bear  out  the  assump¬ 
tions  made.  To  persons  not  familiar  with  practical  dairy¬ 
ing,  it  might  seem  that  Prof.  Collier’s  figures  are  con¬ 
clusive,  and  that  our  dairy  interests  are  all  far  on  the  way 
to  the  “  demnition  bow-wows.”  A  careful  survey  of  the 
past  history  of  American  dairying,  and  of  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  those  who  have  pursued  it  as  a  bus¬ 
iness  for  a  great  part  of  their  lives,  will,  I  think,  demon¬ 
strate  to  those  who  need  the  demonstration,  that  dairy 
farming  has,  on  the  whole,  paid  those  engaged  in  it  a 
fair  profit  and  is  still  capable  of  doing  so. 

Figures  may  not  lie  of  themselves,  but  they  can  be  and 
frequently  are  so  used  as  to  convey  erroneous  conceptions 
of  fact.  Prof  Collier’s  figures,  as  presented,  lead  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  that  even  our  best  dairymen  are 
scarcely  getting  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one ;  and  without 
saying  anything  directly  on  the  subject,  they  leave,  as  the 
only  possible  result,  the  conviction  that  all  but  a  very  few 
are  losing  money  heavily  and  steadily.  This  would  be 
harrowing  if  true;  but  there  exists  a  series  of  facts, 
equally  indisputable,  which  point  in  the 
other  direction. 

It  is  known  and  admitted  that,  far  as  our 
dairy  practice  is  from  perfection,  it  has 
greatly  improved  in  the  past  15  years,  and 
that  the  production  is  not  only  greatly  bet¬ 
tered  in  quality,  but  at  least  as  greatly 
bettered  in  quantity.  Such  has  certainly 
been  the  case  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  fair  to 
believe  that  in  some  degree  it  is  true  all 
over  the  country.  Now  it  is  known,  and 
can  be  proved,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  in 
stances,  dairy  farmers,  even  those  not  in 
the  first  rank,  have  been  in  these  years  (and 
even  before  that,  and  before  the  war)  pay¬ 
ing  off  their  debts,  improving  their  stock 
and  buildings,  working  upward  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  their  lands,  and  adding  to  the 
comfort  of  their  homes,  while  unmistakably 
all  the  time  remaining  in  that  class  of  pro¬ 
ducers  where,  according  to  Prof.  Collier’s 
calculations,  they  ought  to  have  yearly  gone 
more  and  more  behind,  and  before  this  have 
come  to  utter  ruin. 

I  think  Prof.  Collier  overlooked  some 
practical  facts  on  the  farmer’s  side.  Per¬ 
haps  the  principal  one  and  that  which  is 
most  fatal  to  his  conclusions,  is  the  appar¬ 
ently  simple  one  that  whatever  a  farmer 
can  get  in,  over  and  above  the  support  of 
his  family  and  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
interest,  without  deteriorating  the  farm, 
fences  and  buildings,  is  profit,  which  can  be 
used  to  pay  debts,  make  improvements,  or 
be  laid  up.  All  the  income  of  a  farm,  even 
a  dairy  farm,  does  not  come  from  the  dairy. 

There  are  a  good  many  little  bills  of  income  which  help  to  pay 
expenses  and  make  purchases,  that  are  not  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count.  On  a  great  many  farms  little  or  no  feed  is  purchased, 
while  there  is  more  or  less  produce  sold,  aside  from  butter 
and  cheese.  The  family  is  supported,  and  the  stock  main¬ 
tained,  increased  and  improved,  with  little  or  no  actual 
expenditure  of  money.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  farmer 
who  owns  his  farm  finds  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  a  very 
good  proportion  of  his  butter  or  cheese  money  remains  in 
his  hands  as  profit,  even  where  the  annual  yield  per  cow  is 
so  small  as  to  be  ranked,  by  theorists,  below  the  line  of 
profit.  Then  farmers  may  not,  from  the  station  stand¬ 
point,  make  any  money.  They  may  even  seem  to  be  inevi¬ 
tably  losing  money,  and  on  the  highway  to  ruin  ;  and  yet 
they  may  be  actually  prospering  in  a  humble,  even  if  un¬ 
scientific  way. 

Farmers  are  habitual  growlers,  and  those  who  take  their 
talk  at  its  face  value  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves.  As  a 
body,  leaving  aside  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
selling  price  of  farm  lands— due,  unquestionably,  to  tem¬ 
porary  causes — American  farming  is  paying  as  well  to¬ 
day  as  it  ever  has  paid  in  times  when  dollars  were  worth 
a  dollar  apiece.  The  majority  are  not  making  more  than 
a  living,  and  they  never  did.  Too  many  make  less  than  a 
living  and  fail,  but  it  was  always  so.  A  minority  are  im¬ 
proving  their  farms,  increasing  their  possessions,  and 
learning  how  to  do  better  than  before.  It  is  the  min¬ 
ority  in  every  vocation  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  The 
value  of  laud  must  increase  with  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion.  As  this  goes  on,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  and 
practical  skill,  American  farming  will  become  more  and 
more  a  safe  and  satisfactory  business.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  despair  ;  there  are  many  reasons  for  hope. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 


Pkgf.  E.  M.  Shelton,  late  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  has  arrived  safely  in  Queensland,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Brisbane  “  Week,”  and  has  already  begun  his  course 
of  agricultural  instructions  to  the  colony. 


THE  HOLSTEINS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

This  well  known  breed  has  taken  a  firm  hold  in  Kentucky, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  low 
price  realized  by  our  farmers  for  their  produce  during  the 
last  few  years  has  convinced  them  of  the  advisability  of 
turning  their  attention  to  stock  raising,  while  the  reduced 
price  of  beef  proves  conclusively  that  in  future  the  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  are  going  to  afford  the  greatest  profit.  Ken¬ 
tucky  also  has  natural  advantages  for  stock  raising,  which 
afford  better  facilities  for  doing  so  than  can  be  found 
probably  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Blue  Grass  is  a 
voluntary  growth  almost  all  over  the  State,  and  many 
other  grasses  thrive  luxuriantly,  furnishing  excellent 
grazing  during  10  months  of  the  year,  and  when  the  winter 
is  as  njild  as  the  last  the  cattle  can  have  abundant 
grazing  all  the  year  round.  The  climate  too  is  mild  and 
temperate,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  never  ascending 
as  high  as  it  does  in  the  State  of  New  York,  while  frequently 
in  winter  we  do  not  have  more  than  a  week  of  real  winter 
weather,  never  more  than  a  month  unless  in  rarely  excep¬ 
tional  cases. 

Engaging  in  the  dairy  business  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  pure-bred  stock  also  enables  the  farmer  to  use  at 
home  the  grain  foods  which  the  railroads  will  not  permit 
him  to  export  with  profit ;  for  in  order  to  insure  the  best 
development  of  stock  cattle,  or  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  the  products  of  dairy  cows,  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  grain,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  maize,  should  be  fed  them 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Even  outside  the  farming  and  dairying  community, 
among  the  residents  of  small  towns  and  villages,  the  Hol¬ 
stein  as  a  family  cow  is  beginning  to  compete  with  the  Jer¬ 
sey.  Merchants,  doctors  and  other  professional  men  say 
they  want  a  cow  that  gives  not  only  good  butter,  but  also  a 
generous  quantity  of  milk. 


.  “I  am  coming  after  one  of  your  Holsteins,”  said  a  suc¬ 
cessful  merchant  to  me  the  other  day ;  “I  want  to  see  a  big 
pitcher  of  milk  on  my  table,  and  when  the  pitcher  gets 
empty  I  want  to  be  able  to  fill  it  again.”  All  over  the 
country  the  value  of  milk,  not  only  as  food  for  little  chil¬ 
dren  but  for  grown  people,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
highly  appreciated.  Those  opposed  to  the  Holsteins,  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  feed  one  of  them  ;  and 
so  it  does,  to  be  sure,  but  not  more  than  would  be  required 
for  any  other  cow  that  is  yielding  per  day  from  50  to  SO 
pounds  of  milk,  which  would  make,  if  all  the  cream  were 
churned,  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  butter.  And  the  best 
of  it  is  that  after  the  cream  is  removed  the  milk  is 
still  good  to  drink,  which  cannot  be  said  for  the  milk 
of  all  breeds.  Then,  too,  it  is  much  better  to  be  able  to 
sell  the  calf  of  the  family  cow  for  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  for  her  keeping  the  year  round,  than  to  have  to  bribe 
the  butcher  to  take  it  off  your  hands  to  be  converted  into 
veal. 

In  addition  to  the  home  demand  in  Kentucky  for  pure¬ 
bred  cattle  there  is  an  ever-increasing  call  from  the  South 
and  West,  Kentucky  being  a  sort  of  half-way  ground 
between  those  sections  and  the  improved  herds  of  the 
Northeast.  Consequently  cattle  shipped  from  here  to 
Louisiana  and  Texas  become  acclimated  with  far  less 
danger  and  difficulty  than  those  brought  from  a  greater 
distance.  Formerly  Texas  raised  cattle  for  beef  only,  but 
now  since  the  rapid  increase  of  population  there,  and  since 
so  many  large  cities  have  sprung  up  almost  like  magic 
within  its  boundaries,  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  good 
milk  stock  as  well  as  beef;  and  as  the  Holsteins  more  than 
any  other  breed  unite  in  the  highest  degree  both  these 
qualifications,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  become 
extremely  popular.  As  soon  as  a  people  conquer  a  terri¬ 
tory  and  begin  to  think  seriously  of  making  it  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  they  at  once  endeavor  to 
procure  a  good  milch  cow  to  help  them  bring  up  their 
children.  This  has  led  the  enthusiast  to  declare  that  the 
quality  of  their  dairy  cattle  is  a  very  good  index  to  a  peo¬ 
ple’s  civilization.  hobtense  Dudley. 


THE  NATURAL  LIVE  INCUBATOR. 

Success  with  this  incubator  depends  upon  a  turkey  and 
a  sitting  hen  tame  enough  to  handle.  Never  set  a  hen  that 
flies  off  the  nest  when  you  approach,  nor  one  that  picks 
your  hand  fiercely  while  you  are  putting  the  eggs  in  the 
nest.  Last  summer  I  set  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen, 
on  March  25,  in  my  hen-house.  It  was  all  covered  with 
snow,  so  I  could  not  set  her  on  the  ground,  which  is  the 
best  place.  As  soon  as  the  weather  was  warm  enough  I 
moved  her  out-of-doors  and  set  her  under  a  box  on  the 
ground.  On  July  25  I  took  her  off  the  nest  and  made  her 
go  with  the  other  hens :  but  she  was  determined  to  get 
back  to  her  nest  during  all  that  day.  This  hen  had  sat 
continually  123  days.  In  the  fall  I  dressed  her  and  sent 
her  to  Boston  with  a  No.  1  lot  and  she  was  as  nice  and  fat 
as  any. 

A  turkey  will  take  care  of  anything,  whatever  its  size, 
while  a  hen  will  pick  and  kill  any  but  her  own  chicks,  so 
a  turkey  is  a  first-rate  brooder.  I  am  unable  to  tell  how 
many  chicks,  ducks  and  turkeys  that  broody  hen  hatched, 
as  I  did  not  keep  any  account ;  but  I  shall  do  so  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  as  I  have  started  my  “  brooder  ”  earlier,  I  expect 
to  beat  last  year’s  record.  Sometimes  I  set  the  hen  on 
ducks’  eggs,  then  on  hens’  and  then  on  turkeys’,  just  as  I 
had  a  supply.  When  she  hatched  a  brood  I  took  them  to 
the  brooder,  i.  e.  the  turkeys  and  they  brooded  them 
with  their  own  little  ones.  At  last,  the  old  gobbler  notic¬ 
ing  the  great  size  of  the  families,  turned  brooder  too.  In¬ 
stead  of  going  to  roost  as  usual,  he  would  sit  down  in  the 
meadow  and  brood  the  little  ones,  with  the  hen  turkeys. 
It  was  a  very  droll  sight.  I  have  heard  people  tell  about 
hens  “  sitting  themselves  to  death ;  ”  but  I  have  proved 
that  with  proper  management  they  will  sit  indefinitely 
and  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Now  for  the  management  of  the  incubator  or  hen :  First, 
buy  at  a  druggist’s  some  pyrethrum,  Buhach 
or  insect  powder,  costing  about  50  cents  per 
pound.  I  would  have  it,  if  it  cost  me  $5  per 
pound  if  vermin  troubled  any  of  my  live 
stock.  It  is  sure  death  to  all  kinds  of  lice 
and  it  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety,  and 
there  is  not  much  trouble  in  applying  it, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  with  a  busy  farmer.  If  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  set  the  hen  out-of-doors, 
under  a  good-sized  box  in  a  cool,  shady 
place — under  a  bush  or  low-growing  tree. 
In  the  construction  of  an  incubator  like 
mine  you  will  need  a  sitting  hen,  a  hoe,  a 
box,  some  fine  chaff  and  a  little  straw. 
With  the  hoe  scrape  away  the  sod,  shaping 
a  rather  shallow  nest  in  the  ground,  then 
put  in  the  chaff  and  lastly  the  straw,  placing 
it  around  the  edge  of  the  nest  rather  than 
in  it.  A  flat,  shallow  nest  with  straw  ar¬ 
ranged  around  the  edge  I  consider  the  best. 
Place  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  turn  the  box 
over  it,  and  then  having  raised  the  latter 
a  little,  slip  in  the  hen,  and  the  incubator  is 
all  completed  and  in  running  order,  and  I 
will  guarantee  it  to  hatch  well ;  in  fact, 
every  fertile  egg  in  good  condition  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  chick,  if  the  hen  is  properly  cared 
for — at  least,  such  has  been  my  experience. 

I  now  have  31  little  ducks  and  28  little 
White  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  two  weeks 
old  hatched  in  this  way.  I  set  two  hens, 
one  on  13,  the  other  on  15  hens’  eggs ;  and 
all  hatched.  1  also  set  three  hens  on  ducks’ 
eggs,  putting  10  apiece  under  two  hens  and 

II  under  the  other,  and  ail  hatched.  By 
ti  e  way,  several  of  my  neighbors  have  ducks  and  they 
have  not  commenced  to  lay  yet,  so  I  must  have  a  smart 
kind. 

Every  morning  at  a  regular  time,  lift  the  hen  off  the  nest 
by  putting  your  fingers  under  each  foot,  and  the  hen  will 
curl  her  toes  around  your  fingers  when  you  lift  her  up. 
Unless  you  do  this  there  is  danger  of  her  striking  the  eggs 
together  and  cracking  them. 

Turn  the  box  over  the  eggs  while  the  hen  is  off,  so  that 
nothing  can  disturb  them.  Provide  fresh  water,  feed  and 
a  dust  bath  every  morning.  For  the  feed  1  give  some  kind 
of  grain  and  some  soft  feed  in  separate  dishes.  Remain 
near  at  hand  and  when  the  hen  starts  towards  the  box, 
raise  it  a  little  and  she  will  crawl  under  and  attend  to 
business  until  the  next  morning.  Caring  for  the  hen  in 
this  way  causes  some  wof k,  but  I  could  not  afford  an  arti¬ 
ficial  incubator,  being  only  a  poor  farmer’s  daughter,  so  I 
discovered  the  next  best  thing. 

About  once  a  week  I  dust  pyrethrum  powder  in  the  hen’s 
feathers.  I  use  an  old  pepper-box  for  the  purpose  and  I 
also  put  it  in  the  nest,  having  carefully  removed  the  eggs 
before  doing  so.  A  box  with  a  tight  roof  so  that  it  will 
not  leak  on  the  hen  when  it  is  raining,  is  necessary. 
Keep  a  small  block  of  wood  under  the  edge  of  the  box 
to  let  in  air.  On  hot  days  I  put  under  it  a  large  block 
and  substitute  a  smaller  one  at  night,  so  that  no  rats  can 
get  in. 

This  year  I  shall  use  one-inch-mesh  wire  netting  around 
the  edge  of  the  box.  I  have  been  very  successful  with 
my  poultry.  I  never  saw  a  regular  poultry  paper  though 
1  read  the  poultry  notes  in  the  papers  we  take.  1  never 
gave  any  of  the  poultry  food  advertised;  but  I  have 
invested  in  wire  netting  and  pyrethrum  powder,  and  the 
outlay  has  been  money  well  expended. 

T  raise  Pekin  ducks  and  they  have  no  water  except  in 
pans.  I  also  raise  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  prefer  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Pekin  ducks 
to  any  fowls  I  have  ever  raised,  and  I  have  tried  several 
kinds.  CABBIE  T.  MEIGS. 

Franklin  County,  Yt. 
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SOME  MICHIGAN  HENS. 

We  keep  about  50  hens  mostly  full-bred  Leghorns,  a 
sample  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  95.  They  are  non¬ 
sitters,  so  we  keep  a  few  common  fowls  to  do  the  hatch¬ 
ing.  I  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  poultry,  and 
think  they  return  quite  as  good  a  profit  for  the  expense 
and  attention  required  as  any  stock  on  the  farm.  In  warm 
weather  they  have  the  free  run  of  the  farm.  In  winter 
they  are  provided  with  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  in¬ 
cluding  dust  and-gravel  boxes.  The  food  consists  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  grains  with  an  occasional  meal  of  boiled 
vegetables.  During  January  and  February  last  their 
rations  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  buckwheat,  oats  and 
peas.  About  the  first  of  March  wheat  was  given  in  the 
place  of  oats,  and  in  a  few  days  the  number  of  eggs  in¬ 
creased  astonishingly.  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  my  hus¬ 
band  and  attributed  the  increase  to  the  wheat  ration  ;  but 
he  said  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill,  which  affords  such  fine  protection  to  the  American 
hen.  He  says  all  birds  are  guided  by  instinct  and  never 
make  mistakes.  This  may  be  so,  but  for  the  present  at 
least  I  shall  anchor  my  faith  in  the  wheat-bin.  Below  is 
given  the  number  of  eggs  for  January,  February  and 
March,  with  the  average  price  for  each  month.  There  is 
nothing  uncommon  of  course  in  the  outcome,  but  still  it 
is  fair,  as  the  birds  had  no  special  care.  We  formerly 
suffered  considerable  loss  in  winter  from  the  hens  eating 
eggs ;  but  a  hint  in  the  RURAL  some  years  ago  has  en 
abled  me  to  abate  the  nuisance.  I  simply  build  the  nests 
in  nail  kegs  or  deep,  narrow  boxes  fastened  to  the  walls 
of  the  house  several  feet  from  the  ground. 

No.  of  eggs,  Jan .  360  Average  price  per  doz. . .  80c. 

“  Feb .  580  “  “  “  ..  25c. 

“  March  ....1,054  “  “  “  ..20c. 

Harrisville.  MRS.  J.  E.  A. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Don’t  feed  your  chicks  with  too  much  sloppy  food.  Make 
the  staple  article  cracked  wheat,  and  when  you  do  feed 
bread  and  milk,  drain  it  so  that  the  milk  will  not  run. 

If  you  want  fertile  eggs  from  your  breeding  pens,  just 
see  that  your  hens  are  kept  busy.  It  is  a  very  small  task 
to  litter  the  yards  with  hay  or  straw,  and  the  good  it  does 
is  hard  to  estimate. 

THE  average  farmer  spends  very  little  of  his  time  in  the 
poultry  yard.  Hesays:  “  The  wimmen  folks  tends  to ’em;” 
but  he  seldom  forgets  the  basket  of  eggs  when  he  gees  to 
the  country  store  to  do  the  trading. 

When  a  farmer  has  a  lot  of  fowls  for  sale,  and  you  ask 
him  the  price,  he  says:  “  Well,  I  don’t  really  know.  What 
will  you  give  ?”  I  generally  reply:  “  I  will  give  you  plenty 
of  time  to  find  out,”  and  go  on  about  my  business. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  had  a  bad  attack  of  the  “  hen 
fever,”  and  who  ordered  a  300-egg-capacity  incubator, 
said:  “  Oh,  I  can  manage  it  all  right,  for  I  understand  a 
good  deal  about  electricity  but  he  didn’t  know  as  much 
about  the  machine  as  he  thought  he  did.  He  is  out  of  the 
business  now,  and  wants  to  swap  the  machine  for  a  good 
“  purp.” 

Mr.  E.  O.  Thiem,  the  veteran  Golden  Wyandotte  breeder, 
of  Vail,  Iowa,  and  a  man  who  has  had  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  the  management  of  fowls,  says  :  “  Here 
is  what  I  use  in  the  place  of  oyster  shells,  and  I  will  stick 
to  it  as  long  as  I  keep  fowls  in  confinement.  Give  your 
fowls  sand  aDd  plenty  of  it.  I  get  a  load  of  fine  gravel, 
sift  through  a  coarse  sieve,  fill  a  wash-tub  half  full,  and 
pump  it  full  of  water;  then  stir  it  with  a  broom  and 
keep  pumping  till  the  water  runs  off  clear.  I  dump  the 
sand  on  a  few  boards  to  dry :  when  dry,  I  store  it  in  the 
feed-room.  Every  morning  when  mixing  the  soft  food,  I  put 
in  two  good  handfuls  of  this  sand  to  each  dozen  fowls, 
and  if  I  notice  any  bowel  disorder  among  them,  I  give  an 
extra  dose  of  sand.  If  I  have  any  birds  that  show  signs 
of  getting  too  fat,  I  separate  them  and  give  them  sand. 
By  following  this  advice  you  will  never  have  any  soft- 
shelled  eggs.” 

I  HAVE  experimented  with  several  of  the  best  incubators 
manufactured,  and  my  candid  opinion  i3  that  500  eggs  can 
be  hatched  under  hens  better  than  in  any  incubator  that 
has  so  far  been  placed  before  the  public.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  claiming  that  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  in 
incubators,  but  I  do  claim  that  500  chickens  hatched  by 
hens  will  be  more  healthy,  stronger  and  better  developed 
than  the  same  number  that  have  passed  through  the  in¬ 
cubator.  The  incubator  of  the  present  day  is  a  little  too 
complicated  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  successful  work  without  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
the  brooders,  for  I  have  yet  to  find  one  in  which  I  could 
place  the  same  amount  of  confidence  as  in  the  old  hen. 
To  raise  a  large  number  of  chickens  successfully  with  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders,  one  has  to  be  an  expert  at  the 
business,  and  has  to  expend  considerable  money  in  putting 
up  the  right  kind  of  buildings,  which  is  something  that 
the  masses  are  not  prepared  to  do.  Give  me  40  hens  and 
500  young  chicks,  and  I  will  raise  a  larger  percentage  of 
them  than  if  they  were  consigned  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a 
lot  of  spider-legged,  hot-water  machines.  Nearly  every 
person  who  attended  the  late  poultry  and  pigeon  show  in 
New  York  City  looked  at  and  admired  the  incubators  and 
brooders  in  operation,  but  I  doubt  if  many  of  them  heard 
that  eggs  were  being  smuggled  into  the  machines  after  10 
o’clock  at  night,  and  that  those  that  would  not,  or  could 
not  hatch,  were  taken  out.  I  cannot,  of  course,  make  an 
affidavit  that  this  was  done,  but  I  saw  considerably  more 
smoke  than  what  came  from  the  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  received  very  good  evidence  that  such  exchanges  were 
being  made  every  night  during  the  show.  c.  B. 


READ,  SEEN  AND  SPOKEN. 

Parasites  and  Tarred  Paper.— Henry  Hales,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  general  belief  that  if  hen-houses  are  lined  with 
tarred  paper  there  will  be  no  lice  on  the  poultry,  says : 
“This  is  a  delusion:  the  tarred  paper  prevents  the  mites 
from  spreading  to  the  sides  of  the  buildings,  but  it  will  not 
keep  the  nests  and  perches  free.  As  to  lice  on  the  bodies 
and  plumage,  the  tarred  paper  does  not  affect  these  kinds 
of  parasites  at  all,  as  the  odor  from  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  disinfect  their  bodies.  The  dust  bath  must  be 
provided  for  this  purpose.” 

Late  Peas. — No  vegetable  proved  more  profitable  iu 
the  New  York  market  last  year  than  late  peas.  They 
were  demanded  just  about  the  time  when  our  melons  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen,  and  it  was  impossible  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  raised  a  small  crop,  but  they  mildewed  so 
badly  that  the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  We  shall 
try  it  again  this  year,  planting  Telephones  on  warm,  dry 
soil,  so  situated  that  it  can,  if  necessary,  be  irrigated. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  have  any  of  its  friends  who 
have  succeeded  in  growing  a  crop  of  late  peas  tell  how 
they  succeeded,  stating  varieties,  soil,  dates  of  planting 
and  treatment. 

“That  Middleman.” — What  shall  we  do  with  him? 
Now,  I  want  to  pass  him  by,  but  when  my  farm  wants  its 
ration  of  fertilizer,  how  can  I  do  so  ?  I  wanted  to  use  some 
of  a  certain  brand  of  fertilizer  and  wrote  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  price.  They  sent  me  a  circular  giving 
their  agent’s  name,  but  on  inquiry  I  could  not  find  him. 
How  much  better  it  would  have  been  had  they  sent  me 
their  price  and  dealt  with  me  directly.  Several  neighbors 
and  myself  sent  to  another  firm  and  bought  five  tons 
directly  from  it,  thus  saving  agent’s  commission.  Will 
the  Rural  publish  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  who  are  willing  to  deal  with  farmers  without 
agents’  assistance  ?  H.  D. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  a  complete  list  of  such  firms 
now  and  would  rather  make  the  list  complete  before  pub¬ 
lishing  any  names. 

Paper  Fruit  Boxes. — Many  readers  are  asking  about 
the  paper  fruit  packages  now  quite  extensively  advertised. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  used  them  and  it  has  not  been  able 
to  learn  anything  definite  regarding  their  value  for  long 
shipments.  For  use  in  near-by  markets  many  strawberry 
growers  find  them  useful.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  they  are  mainly  useful  for  supplying  what  may  be 
termed  fancy  trade,  for  which  firm,  solid,  fresh  berries  are 
demanded.  The  paper  peach  baskets  introduced  some 
years  since  have  never  become  popular,  as  the  wooden 
baskets  are  very  cheap  and  strong.  The  paper  boxes  have 
some  friends,  however.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  Maryland 
subscriber  who  says  :  “I  try  to  raise  strawberies  so  as  to 
make  the  most  money  with  the  least  work.  I  never  tried 
paper  boxes ;  but  believe  they  will  be  better  for  us  than 
the  baskets  now  used,  provided  they  can  be  furnished 
cheap  enough  to  be  given  away  to  buyers.  My  straw¬ 
berries  are  looking  excellent ;  but  the  frosts  of  the  first  of 
the  week  killed  lots  of  them;  still  enough  will  be  left  to 
pay ;  as  peaches  and  pears  are  about  all  killed,  strawberries 
should  be  a  paying  crop.” 

Fruits  Against  A  Mortgage. — In  these  times  when 
we  hear  so  much  about  the  dark  side  of  mortgages,  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  to  receive  a  note  like  this  one,  from  a  Mich¬ 
igan  subscriber. 

“  I  bought  the  farm  on  which  I  live  about  three  years 
ago  for  $3,000.  I  paid  only  $1,400  down,  and  gave  a 
mortgage  for  $1,600  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  This 
I  have  still  to  contend  with  on  a  40-acre  farm.  I  am  only 
34  years  old,  and  if  I  keep  in  good  health  I  expect  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  in  a  few  years ;  but  it  will  take  steady, 
well-directed  labor  and  strict  economy,  governed  by  good 
practical  business  methods  The  farm  is  located  seven 
miles  northwest  from  Grand  Rapids  and  half  a  mile  from 
a  post-office  and  rail-road  station.  I  have  planted  about 
1,400  fruit  trees  and  intend  to  make  my  money  out  of  fruit 
growing.  I  have  about  18  acres  planted  to  small  fruits  : 
about  two-thirds  of  them  will  come  into  full  bearing  for 
the  first  time  the  coming  season.  I  was  brought  up  to 
fruit  growing :  for  my  father,  who  lives  about  seven  miles 
northwest  from  here,  has  grown  from  four  to  20  acres  of 
small  fruits  ever  since  I  can  remember ;  but  with  all  this 
experience  I  take  five  horticultural  papers  besides  the 
R.  N.-Y.” 

Burning  Stable  Manure.— A  friend  in  Iowa  wants  to 
know  what  benefit  there  is  in  burning  dry  stable  manure 
in  which  there  is  considerable  straw.  The  R.  N.-Y.  learns 
that  a  number  of  Western  farmers  actually  burn  their 
manure  piles  as  they  do  their  straw  stacks.  Such  farmers 
keep  their  cattle  in  straw  sheds  during  the  winter.  After 
several  seasons'  feeding,  the  manure,  straw  and  stalks  ac¬ 
cumulate  iu  such  bulk  that  either  the  sheds  or  the  manure 
must  be  removed.  The  result  frequently  is  that  the  poles 
and  boards  of  the  sheds  are  taken  to  some  other  place ; 
while  the  strawy  manure  is  set  on  fire  and  the  ashes  alone 
are  used  on  the  soil.  The  benefit  in  this  business  is  not 
apparent  to  one  who  has  any  use  at  all  for  manure.  It 
saves  hauling  it  out — that  is  the  only  benefit  we  can  see. 
In  burning  manure  all  the  nitrogen — the  most  valuable 
part — is  lost.  The  ashes  of  the  manure  may  be  called  a 
chemical  fertilizer  which  contains  no  nitrogen.  By  burn¬ 
ing  your  manure,  you  avoid  hauling  many  tons  of  water, 
while  you  lose,  according  to  Prof.  Roberts’s  figures,  nearly 
75  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure,  besides 
the  favorable  mechanical  effect  it  may  have  on  the  soil, 
and  the  good  results  it  may  effect  in  helping  to  make  the 
latent  fertility  in  the  soil  available  as  plant  food. 

Japanese  Persimmons.— A  small  portion  of  this  fruit 
was  sent  to  the  N.  Y.  market  from  Florida  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  ready  sale  at  good  figures.  It  was  a 
novelty,  and  the  small  quantity  offered  hardly  supplied 


the  demand  of  those  who  desired  to  test  it.  This  year, 
many  trees  in  Florida  and  California  will  come  into  bear¬ 
ing,  and  growers  are  afraid  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
market  the  entire  crop.  Every  new  product  must  stand 
on  its  merits  in  this  market.  The  people  who  would 
naturally  buy  this  fruit  will  pay  any  price  for  what  suits 
them,  while  they  cannot  be  hired  to  take  what  they  don’t 
want.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Japanese  per¬ 
simmons  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to  render  them 
popular.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  sold  here  this  year.  Indications  point  to  a  large 
crop  of  small  fruits  while  the  banana  crop  is  unusually 
heavy.  Again,  a  good  portion  of  this  season  must  be  spent 
in  showing  the  public  what  this  new  fruit  is  good  for.  It 
looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  growers  of  Japanese  persimmons 
had  better  not  send  large  quantities  of  the  fruit  here  this 
season  unless  they  are  willing  to  give  a  portion  of  it  for 
advertising  purposes.  The  Japanese  make  the  fruit  into 
marmalades  and  jellies  and  also  dry  it,  in  which  condition 
it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  figs.  If  we  are  to  grow  this 
fruit  on  American  soil,  we  should  seek  to  utilize  it  so  that 
there  will  be  as  little  waste  as  possible. 

Feed  the  Soil.— Our  readers  will  remember  what  was 
said  about  the  fertilizer  farmers  of  Cranbury,  New  Jersey, 
last  year.  These  men  have  succeeded  in  competing  with 
the  West  at  growing  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes.  Their  suc¬ 
cess,  from  their  own  point  of  view,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  use  more  fertilizers  than  their  neighbors.  The  more 
money  they  spend  for  fertilizers,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
more  they  make.  This  idea  of  spending  more  in 
order  to  make  more  is  a  new  one  to  many  farmers. 
One  would  hardly  expect  it  to  find  favor  in  districts  where 
“  abandoned  farms  ”  are  to  be  found,  yet  the  following 
note  from  Central  New  York  is  but  one  of  many  we  have 
received : 

“  In  our  own  neighborhood  many  farms  have  been  vir¬ 
tually  abandoned  on  account  of  non-productiveness,  and 
oth ers  are  in  trai n  for  the  same  result. Grain  has  not  paid,  and 
hay  being  about  the  only  money  crop,  has  been  extensively 
raised  and  sold.  As  a  result,  farms  are  showing  the  effects 
of  the  removal  of  fertility  without  any  compensating 
return.  There  must  be  a  change  in  our  ways,  or  the  West¬ 
ern  man  who  predicted  disaster  to  Eastern  farmers  in  a 
late  Rural  will  be  a  true  prophet.  There  will  be  a  change 
as  soon  as  the  producer  is  convinced  that  he  must  feed 
the  soil  if  he  would  gather  crops.  More  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  were  sold  in  this  county  last  fall  than  ever  before. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Cranbury  farmers  had  almost 
solved  the  problem.  If  there  is  a  better  solution  than 
theirs,  we  expect  to  hear  of  it  through  the  Rural.” 

Unsatisfactory  Market  Methods.— The  following 
note  from  a  reader  who  sells  his  small  fruits  in  Scranton, 
Penn.,  will  be  considered  sensible  by  many  of  our  readers. 
What  steps  have  you  taken  to  co  operate  in  selling  your 
fruits  this  year  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  very  glad  to  learn 
from  any  communities  or  associations  that  have  attempted 
to  regulate  this  matter.  Another  point  is,  how  far  can  we 
go,  with  profit,  in  evaporating  and  canning  our  surplus 
fruits  ? 

“  All  being  eager  to  get  the  first  prices,  we  rush  on  the 
market  to  the  ruin  ot  paying  figures,  giving  the  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  the  benefit  of  our  foolishness.  It  would 
be  much  better  not  to  supply  more  than  could  be  sold  at  a 
living  profit.  It  would  be  better  to  put  the  rest  in  the 
compost  heap  as  a  fertilizer  than  to  throw  away  time  and 
money  in  getting  it  to  market.  In  my  brief  experience  I 
have  found  the  market  reports  very  unsatisfactory.  Re¬ 
ports  of  to-day  may  tell  of  prices  from  15  to  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  one  can  get  next  day  when  his  goods  are 
offered  for  sale,  and  if  induced  by  the  high  figures  to  send 
his  goods  to  market,  he  must  meet  with  a  heavy  loss.  I  do 
not  hold  my  crop  when  it  is  ready  for  market,  unless  the 
prices  are  too  low  to  pay  expenses.  Farmers  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  supply,  and  should  regulate  the  sales  in 
accordance  with  the  demand.  By  so  doing  they  might 
receive  living  prices,  or  keep  their  crops  at  home  and  make 
a  better  use  of  them.  I  believe  this  can  be  done  by  co¬ 
operative  work.  Suitable  store-houses  should  be  built  iu 
central  locations  on  a  railroad,  or,  better,  at  railroad  junc¬ 
tions,  and  suitable  help  should  be  employed  to  buy  goods 
and  fill  orders.” 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Cough  and  Skin  Eruption  in  Horses. 

H.  W.  B.,  Ulster  Hlghts,  N.  Y. — My  10-year-old  mare  is 
troubled  with  hives  and  coughs  badly.  I  am  giving 
her  oil  of  tar  and  flax-seed  oil — a  pint  of  the  former  to  a 
quart  of  the  latter.  She  gets  one  table  spoonful  three 
times  a  day.  I  wet  her  feed  ;  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  help 
her.  She  is  in  the  stable  most  of  the  time  and  in  good  flesh. 
How  should  she  be  treated? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

For  the  cough,  apply  a  blistering  liniment  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  throat,  equal  parts  of  strong  aqua  ammonia 
and  sweet  oil  well  shaken  together.  Internally  give  two 
or  three  times  daily,  after  meals,  one  dram  of  solid  extract 
of  belladonna  and  four  drams  of  nitrate  of  potash  mixed 
with  sufficient  honey  or  syrup  to  form  a  thick  paste,  and 
smeared  upon  the  back  teeth  and  tongue  to  be  swallowed 
at  leisure.  For  the  skin  eruption  or  hives  give  an  active 
physic,  (six  or  eight  drams  of  aloes  with  one  half  ounce  of 
ginger)  and  follow  with  a  bran  mash  diet  until  freely 
purged.  Repeat  the  dose  in  36  hours  if  not  purged  by  the 
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fiTgfc.  Then  give  two  tablespoon fu Is  of  the  following 
powders  in  the  feed  morning  and  evening :  Sulphate  of 
soda  IX  pound,  bicarbonate  of  soda  one-half  pound,  pow¬ 
dered  gentian  one-half  pound,  powdered  nux  vomica  two 
ounces:  mix. 


Pearl  Barley  Refuse  and  Barley  as  Feed. 

A.  H.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  relative  values 
of  pearl  barley  feed  and  barley  as  stock  feed? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 


The  Trench  System  Once  More. 

C.  C.,  Lansdown,  13.  C— What  is  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  trench 
system  of  planting  potatoes? 

Ans.— Spade  or  plow  the  trenches  about  a  foot  wide  and 
six  inches  deep  after  the  soil  has  been  iitted  with  plow  or 
harrow.  A  shovel  plow  for  the  trenches  saves  labor.  Go 
over  the  plot  or  field  with  a  drag  or  harrow  so  as  to  throw 
a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
Then  place  the  seed  pieces  a  foot  apart  on  this  soil— the 
trenches  being  three  feet  apart,  measuring  from  middle  to 
middle.  Cover  the  seed  pieces  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  by 
using  a  drag  or  harrow  as  before.  Now  strew  the  fertili¬ 
zer  upon  this  soil  in  the  trenches  and  fill  the  trenches. 
This  is  the  story  in  brief.  Give  level  cultivation  there¬ 
after.  Yes,  a  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato  was  sent  to  every 
applicant. 

Decorative  Vines. 

IF.  S.  IF.,  South  Edmeston,  N.  Y.— Where  can  the  trail¬ 
ing  vine  Actinidia  polygama  be  bought  and  at  what  price? 
Is  there  a  better  vine  for  decorating  a  porch? 

Ans.— Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  are  the  only 
firm  offering  this  vine,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  price  is  35 
cents.  Though  catalogued  as  Actinidia  polygama,  the 
specific  name  is  probably  arguta.  No  doubt  our  friend  is 
familiar  with  the  Chinese  Wistaria.  Hall’s  Japan  Honey¬ 
suckle  would  be  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  favorite.  Akebia  quinata 
and  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho)  are  suited 
to  the  purpose.  “Smilax  ”  isMyrsiphyllum  asparagoides; 
that  is,  the  popular  hot-house  climber  known  by  that 
name.  It  is  propagated  by  root-divisions,  cuttings  or 
seeds. 

Brewers’  Grains  as  Feed. 

D.  L.  0.,  Logansport,  Ind.—ls  the  refuse  malt  sold  at 
breweries  desirable  feed  for  cows,  horses  and  hogs?  With 
oats  at  25  cents  a  bushel  and  bran  at  70  cents  per  100  pounds, 
is  malt  cheap  at  eight  cents  a  bushel? 

Ans. — This  refuse  malt  is  commonly  known  as  brewers’ 
grains  and  is  a  valuable  food  for  cows  and  pigs,  but  it  is 
not  desirable  for  horses  on  account  of  its  aptitude  to  fer¬ 
ment  in  the  stomachs  of  these  animals.  The  grains  consist 
largely  of  albuminous  matters.  They  contain  75  per  cent, 
of  albuminoids  ;  13  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates  and  IX  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  are  valued  in  ratio  with  corn-meal  at  $1.10 
per  100  pounds  and  wheat  bran  at  $1.00,  at  36  cents  per  100 
pounds,  or  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  a  bushel.  The  grains 
are  made  up  of  the  husks,  cellular  fiber  and  the  gluten 
of  the  barley  malt  and  the  corn-meal  which  is  added  to  the 
malt  for  making  beer.  There  is  some  gum,  mucilage  and 
sugar,  but  little  starch  in  them,  as  the  starch  is  mostly 
changed  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  malting  and  mashing. 
As  the  grains  ferment  very  rapidly  in  warm  weather,  first 
becoming  sour  and  then  putrid,  they  are  to  be  used  in  a 
fresh  condition,  but  they  may  be  kept  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion  during  several  days  by  packing  them  in  barrels  or 
tight  boxes. 

Tariff  Twaddle. 

S.  J.  I.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  a  circular  sent  out  by  a  manufacturer  of 
shot-guns  in  protest  against  the  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  on  gun  barrels.  What  does  the  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it? 

Nearly  every  farmer  and  farmer’s  boy  needs  a  gun: 
they  need  them  to  protect  their  premises  from  tramps  and 
house-thieves  as  well  as  wild  animals,  such  as  foxes,  bears, 
wolves,  hawks,  crows,  owls,  etc.  A  farmer  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  these  ferocious  animals  and  wild  birds.  How 
can  he  raise  wool  if  his  sheep  are  destroyed  by  wolves 
prowling  dogs  and  cunning  foxes?  How  can  he  raise 
poultry  when  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of  vicious 
crows,  hawks  and  birds  ?  How  can  he  raise  corn  when  the 
crows  and  blackbirds  and  sundry  other  pests  pounce  down 
and  root  it  up  before  it  lias  a  chance  to  sprout 

Ans.  This  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  sort  of  arguments 
that  some  of  our  manufacturers  think  will  have  effect 
with  intelligent  farmers.  As  for  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
gun  on  the  farm  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  about  it  at 
all.  The  writer  has  no  gun  about  his  premises,  yet  the 
poultry  live  and  the  corn  grows.  It  is  a  pity  that  men,  in 
discussing  this  tariff  question,  cannot  talk  sense  and  use 
arguments  that  will  appeal  to  intelligent  people. 

Collar  Gall. 

C.  C.  M.,  Danby,  N.  Y. — One  of  my  horses  became  very 
sore  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  while  plowing  last  season 
and,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  treatment,  the  sore  will  not 
heal.  There  is  no  tumor— only  a  round  sore.  He  is  in 
good  condition  and  appears  well;  what  should  be  the 
treatment  ? 

Ans. — Try  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  Apply 
once  or  twice  daily  until  healed.  Either  cut  out  or  pad 
the  collar  so  that  no  pressure  comes  upon  the  raw  surface. 

A  Home-made  Potato  Fertilizer. 

O.  IF.  C.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.— In  the  Rural  of  April  12, 
in  answer  to  a  subscriber  we  are  told  that  200  pounds  of 
hard-wood  ashes;  75  pounds  of  bone  flour,  and  30  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  would  make  a  complete  fertilizer ;  would 
this  mixture  be  suitable  for  potatoes  ?  If  so,  how  much 
should  be  applied  to  the  acre  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  The  “  complete  manure  ”  mentioned  was  a 
potato  fertilizer.  It  was  meant  that  the  ashes,  bone  flour 
and  nitrate  of  soda  would  contain  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that  would  be  found 
in  an  equal  weight  of  potato  fertilizer.  The  amount  to  be 
used  per  acre  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  finds  it  profitable  to  use  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
We  should  use  of  this  mixture  all  the  way  from  1,000  to 
1,300  pounds  per  acre. 


A  sample  of  the  pearl  barley  feed  has  been  analyzed  by 
the  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  and  was 
found  to  be  of  the  composition  given  below.  As  a  means 
of  comparison,  analyses  of  barley  and  oats  (American 
averages,  as  given  by  Dr.  Jenkins)  are  placed  alongside. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  barley  feed  is  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  oats.  The  nutritive  ratio  is  practically 
the  same.  The  barley  feed  has  less  fiber  and  more  carbo¬ 
hydrates  than  the  oats.  It  has  also  considerably  more 
ash.  It  ought  to  make  a  good  substitute  for  oats  in  any 
ration! 


Barley 

Feed. 

Moisture .  8.26 

Ash .  4.02 

Ether  extract  (Fat)...  3.47 

Protein  (N.  X  6.25) _ 11.13 

Fioer .  3.03 

Nitrogen-free  extract 

(Carbohydrates)...  70.09 


Barley 

Oats 

Am.  aver. 

Am.  aver. 

10.92 

10.94 

2.38 

2.97 

1.86 

4.81 

12.39 

U.38 

2.57 

9.85 

69.88 

60.05 

Shoulder  Lameness  in  a  Colt. 

H.  L.  J.,  Qloversville,  N.  Y. — My  colt  is  lame  in  the 
left  shoulder.  She  doesn’t  limp  but  draws  her  leg  back 
stiffly  when  she  backs  into  the  stable.  She  doesn’t  show 
it  when  traveling  except  by  occasionally  stubbing  her  toe. 
The  lameness  in  that  shoulder  first  appeared  when  she 
was  alkmt  a  year  old,  but  after  treatment  it  disappeared 
until  she  was  about  four  years  old.  As  there  was  a  sore 
on  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  I  applied  a  mercury  blister, 
and  an  ointment  described  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  and  she  ap¬ 
peared  to  get  well ;  but  the  trouble  returned.  She  is  now 
five  years  old,  and  will  paw  with  the  affected  foot  and  lie 
on  that  side.  A  year  ago  a  veterinarian  said  she  had 
sweeny  and  wanted  to  put  a  rowel  in  the  shoulder  ;  but  I 
wouldn’t  let  him.  He  said  the  point  of  the  shoulder  was 
the  part  affected,  as  there  was  a  thickness  or  callus  there, 
which  could  be  best  removed  by  the  rowel.  Would  a 
cantharides  blister  be  better  than  one  of  mercury  ?  The 
veterinarian  says  no,  and  that  after  such  an  application 
the  hair  would  come  out  white,  if  at  all,  though  the  mare 
is  a  dark  bay.  What  does  the  Rural  say  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  cantharides  blister  is  almost  always  to  be  preferred 
to  the  mercury  blister.  Unless  the  place  is  neglected  or 
injured,  a  cantharides  blister  will  not  change  the  color  of 
the  hair.  In  the  present  ease,  repeated  blisters  and  a  long 
period  of  rest  would  undoubtedly  prove  beneficial;  but 
more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained  by  firing,  in 
points  about  one  inch  apart,  over  the  outer  side  of  the 
joint.  Do  not  fire  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  where  the 
collar  rests.  Employ^only  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon 
to  do  the  firing. 


Apple  Jelly  vs.  Hard  Cider. 

Several  Subscribers.— How  is  apple  jelly  made?  Is 
there  any  profit  in  making  apple  juice  into  this  product  ? 

Ans.— One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  A.  A.  Lewis,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Vermont,  sends  the  following  note  in  an¬ 
swer  to  these  questions : 

“  Seven  years  ago  I  sent  for  an  8-foot  copper  evaporator 
solely  on  the  strength  of  a  circular  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  not  having  seen  any  jelly,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
any  information  from  any  one  who  had  used  an  evapora¬ 
tor.  But  I  had  been  making  cider  for  the  neighborhood  a 
few  years  and  found  that  making  vinegar  did  not  pay  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  local  demand ;  that  there  were  many  ap¬ 
ples  fit  only  for  cider  or  feeding,  and  that  farmers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  make  them  into  cider  and  put  it  in  their  cellars, 
if  it  could  not  be  sold  from  the  mill,  to  be  drank  or  sold  in 
the  shape  of  *  hard  cider  ’  in  the  spring  or  following  sum¬ 
mer  ;  or  if  cider-makers  bought  the  apples,  the  bulk  of  the 
cider  had  to  go  in  the  same  way.  .  When  therefore  I  read 
a  circular  describing  cider  jelly  and  the  process  of  making 
it,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  good  way  to  utilize  a  product 
which  was,  to  quite  a  large  extent,  worse  than  wasted.  On 
trial  I  found  that  cider  taken  directly  from  the  press  so 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  fermentation  to  start,  and 
boiled  steadily  and  rapidly  to  the  right  degree  of  thickness 
would  make  a  true  jelly.  I  discovered  that  to  make  a  nice, 
clean,  jelly  sound  apples  with  some  sweet  or  pleasant  sour 
ones  were  needed ;  that  they  should  be  somewhat  mellow 
aud  that  no  fermentation  should  have  been  allowed  about 
the  presses  or  the  receptacles  for  the  cider.  The  boiling 
must  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  quicker  the  cider  is 
reduced  to  the  right  consistency,  without  burning,  the 
lighter-colored  will  the  jelly  be,  and  the  less  will  it  be 
flavored  from  the  evaporator.  Nearly  eight  gallons  of 
cider  are  required  to  make  one  of  jelly.  The  market,  I 
think,  improves  for  the  jelly  as  people  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  and  as  makers  learn  to  secure  a  good 
and  uniform  quality.  I  have  made  it  for  customers  to  a 
large  extent ;  but  I  have  also  made  some  for  market  every 
season.  I  also  make  what  I  call  evaporated  cider,  which  is 
like  the  old-fashtoned  boiled  cider,  only  nicer,  as  it  is 
boiled  much  faster  and  is  not  boiled  over  and  over,  as  it  is 
in  kettles.  If  five  gallons  are  reduced  to  one,  it  will  be 
thick  enough  to  keep  without  fermenting,  and  it  is  used  in 
making  mince  pies  and  by  those  who  have  sweet  apples  in 
making  that  very  healthful,  though  old-fashioned  dish- 
boiled  cider  apple  sauce.  On  the  whole,  I  think  my  evapo¬ 
rator  has  proved  a  good  investment,  as  it  has  enabled  me 
to  transform  a  goodly  quantity  of  sweet  cider  which,  kept 
too  long,  becomes  a  mischief-making  material,  into  a  whole¬ 
some  article  of  food  ;  and  now  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  bring  apples  to  my  mill  take  home  a  share  of  their 
cider  in  the  condensed  form.” 


Artichokes. 

J.  H.,Con8tableville,  N.  Y. — How  are  artichokes  culti¬ 
vated  and  prepared  for  the  table  ? 

Ans. — Prepare  the  ground,  and  plant  the  tubers  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  ordinary  potatoes,  but  as  arti¬ 
choke  stems  grow  six  to  nine  feet  high,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  room.  Cutting  the  tubers  into  seed  pieces  will 
increase  the  sets,  and  these  will  also  bear  well ;  but  the 
usual  way  is  to  plant  whole  tubers.  Artichokes  should  be 
planted  early  in  April  and  left  in  the  ground  till  late 
October  or  November  ;  they  need  along  season’s  growth  to 
mature  a  good  crop  of  tubers.  Cooking  :  peel  and  throw 
them  into  water  and  boil  them  until  tender ;  then  drain 
and  press  and  put  them  in  a  hot  dish  with  white  sauce- 
made  with  milk,  flour,  a  little  sugar  and  a  flavoring  of  nut¬ 
meg— poured  over  them.  Or  mash  them  and  put  them  into 
a  pan  with  some  butter  and  a  little  salt  and  white  pepper 
and  a  dusting  of  powdered  sugar.  Stir  them  over  the  fire 
till  hot,  then  serve.  But  we  like  them  best  scraped  and 
washed  and  then  baked  in  the  pan  with  the  meat  in  the 
oven. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  S.  B.,  Oakfield,  Ohio. — The  ashes  you  speak  of  will  be 
excellent  for  use  around  orchard  trees.  We  would  not 
touch  the  refuse  lime  while  we  could  have  the  ashes. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J  — Is  “Poultry  Culture,”  by  I. 
K.  Felch,  of  Natick,  Mass.,  and  published  by  W.  H.  Har¬ 
rison,  Jr.,  Chicago,  1886,  a  good  authority  ? 

Ans.— Yes. 

J.  H.  C.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
I  should  like  to  plant  to  corn;  being  a  sandy  loam,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  plow  first  and  then  manure  ?  Would  the 
plow  put  the  manure  too  far  from  the  seed  if  applied 
first  ? 

Ans. — If  the  manure  is  so  short  that  it  can  be  well  har¬ 
rowed  in,  then  we  should  prefer  the  surface  manuring. 

J.  R.  P.,  Butler,  Pa. — 1.  I  notice  in  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues,  several  varieties  of  the  Spitzenburg  Apple,  namely, 
Speckled,  Newtown,  Esopus  and  Flushing.  Are  the 
Esopus  and  Flushing  the  same  variety  ?  If  not, 
what  kind  is  the  latter  ?  2.  Is  there  not  a  book  on  fruits, 
etc.,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  ?  If  so,  where  can  I  get 
it,  and  what  is  the  price  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Flushing  Spitzenburg  is  not  the  Esopus. 
The  tree  makesstrong,  reddish-brown  shoots,  different  from 
the  slender,  yellowish  ones  of  the  Esopus.  Flesh  white, 
juicy,  crisp,  nearly  sweet,  without  the  rich,  aromatic 
flavor  of  Esopus.  The  Newtown  Spitzenburg  is  known  as 
the  Yandevere  and  by  a  dozen  other  names.  2.  Yes.  It  is 
out  of  print. 

C.  T.  K.,  Providence,  R.  I.— I  own  land  bordering  on  a 
pond,  but  own  no  part  of  the  pond.  The  owners  are  filling 
it  in  to  make  house  lots  and  are  thus  forcing  the  water  on 
my  land  which  is  used  for  a  garden,  rendering  it  of  no  value 
for  that  purpose.  Have  I  any  redress  ? 

Ans.— Certainly  you  have.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  not 
at  liberty  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  ground  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  neighbor.  Whether  an  injunction  could  be 
maintained  to  restrain  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  land  from 
filling  up  the  pond  to  the  injury  of  our  inquirer  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Such  proceedings  are  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  and  usually  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  damages 
likely  to  result  from  the  proceeding  which  it  is  sought  to 
restrain,  are  such  as  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  money 
payment.  To  sue  for  damages,  will  therefore  no  doubt,  be 
the  best  way  to  obtain  redress. 

E.  R.,  Lamartine,  Pa. — A  mare  of  mine  got  lame  in  the 
left  foot  or  pastern  a  year  ago.  The  back  of  the  leg  from 
the  pastern  toward  the  knee  was  swollen  and  was  feverish 
at  first.  After  an  application  of  caustic  balsam,  the  trouble 
appeared  to  be  over;  but  it  returned  when  she  went  to 
work.  A  horse  doctor  physiced,  blistered,  and  “lini- 
mented  ”  her,  and  she  appeared  to  get  well :  but  the  trouble 
again  returned  shortly  after  she  went  to  work.  The 
treatment  was  repeated  three  or  four  times  with  the  same 
result.  After  a  rest  of  three  months,  she  got  lame  again  as 
soon  as  she  was  put  to  work ;  though  she  hasn’t  done  a 
hard  day’s  work  since  she  became  lame.  She  never  favors 
the  affected  foot  when  standing ;  can  anything  be  done  for 
her  ? 

Ans.— Lameness  of  this  kind  can  be  satisfactorily  treated 
only  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  competent  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon, 

J.  O.,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y— The  man  who  wrote,  “  A 
Little  Farm  well  Tilled,”  on  page  197,  says  that  he  makes 
his  own  fertilizer.  He  buys  dissolved  bone-black,  muriate 
of  potash  and  plaster,  and  mixes  them  with  his  hen  ma¬ 
nure.  Will  he  state  the  amount  of  each  in  the  mixture? 

Ans.— This  question  was  answered  last  week.  We  will 
add  a  word  more.  The  proportions  used  are  400  pounds  of 
hen  manure,  200  pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black,  100 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  150  pounds  of  plaster. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  add  the  plaster  every  two  or  three 
days  as  the  manure  is  dropped,  and  grind  or  crush  the  re¬ 
sulting  hard,  dry  lumps  when  the  bone-black  and  potash 
are  mixed  with  it.  An  agricultural  chemist  will  doubtless 
say  that  this  mixture  contains  more  phosphoric  acid  than 
is  needed,  but  it  suits  the  farm  exactly,  and  the  farm’s 
opinion  is  worth  more,  in  dollars  and  cents,  than  that  of 
any  chemist. 


The  most  rigid  protectionist  will  agree  that  there  must 
be  absolute  free  trade  between  a  dairyman  and  his  cow.  No 
cow  can  or  will  stand  a  duty  of  mold  in  the  hay,  scant 
weight  in  the  grain>r  cracks  in  the  stable.  She  will  quickly 
put  an  ad  valorem  on  all  you  import  for  her. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB— DISCUSSION. 

Malate  of  Lime  In  Maple  Sirup. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Mich.— A  correspondent  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  wants  to  learn  how  one  is  to  manage  the 
malate  of  lime,  or  the  earthy  sediment  that 
often  gives  not  a  little  trouble  in  the  sugar 
bush.  The  substance  annoys  in  two  ways:  1, 
it  settles  on  and  coats  the  bottoms  of  the 
boiling  pans ;  2,  it  remains  in  the  sirup  and 
settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  can  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  purchaser,  who  ignorantly 
thinks  that  he  has  paid  for  just  so  much 
sediment — so  much  dirt.  In  the  Cham¬ 
pion  evaporator  there  are  three  small  pans 
back  of  a  larger  front  one.  These  are  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  siphons,  so  that  they 
are  easily  changed.  Thus  the  back  small 
pan  of  to-day,  from  which  the  thick  sirup 
is  drawn,  and  the  one  which  becomes 
coated  with  the  malate  of  lime,  becomes 
the  front  small  pan  of  to  morrow,  and  the 
thinner  sap  dissolves  off  the  crust  of  lime 
on  its  bottom.  Thus  with  this  evaporator 
the  first  difficulty  disappears. 

Prof.  Davenport  of  our  college  owns  a 
sugar  orchard.  He  has  one  of  the  contin¬ 
uous  pans.  He  tells  me  that  by  using  a 
board  fashioned  like  a  boat  paddle  and  fre¬ 
quently  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  pan  at 
the  back  end,  he  prevents  the  lime  incrus¬ 
tation.  In  making  sirup,  pains  must  be 
taken  to  remove  the  lime.  Why  does  any 
one  make  sugar?  We  can  readily  get  $1.25 
per  gallon  for  the  sirup.  Sirup,  carefully 
made,  is  so  delicious  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  price.  This  represents  about  eight 
pounds  of  sugar,  for  which  only  10  or  12% 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  utmost,  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  Sugar-making  entails  much  more 
work.  The  can  for  the  sirup  can  be  had 
for  10  cents.  So  by  selling  sirup  instead  of 
sugar  we  gain  from  15  to  35  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon.  This  would  be  about  $100  on  my  crop. 
To  remove  the  lime  we  manage  as  follows : 
We  boil  till  the  sirup  weighs  11  pounds  to 
the  gallon.  If  thinner  than  this,  it  does 
not  please  the  buyer  ;  if  thicker,  it  crystal¬ 
lizes  on  the  bottom  of  the  can,  which  is  also 
annoying.  When  we  draw  off  the  sirup  we 
strain  it  through  cheese  cloth  or,  better, 
factory-cloth,  that  will  catch  much  of  the 
lime.  We  then  let  it  settle  about  half  an 
hour  when  the  lime  wil  I  nearly  all  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  large  can  into  which  we 
draw  it  from  the  evaporator.  We  now 
carefully  dip  and  turn  off  into  our  gallon 
cans  all  that  we  can  without  mixing  in  the 
lime,  and  seal  the  cans  air-tight  while  the 
sirup  is  still  hot.  We  then  put  the  rest  in¬ 
to  a  cotton  bag,  and  rinse  it  in  cold  sap. 
This  washes  out  the  sweet,  and  leaves  the 
lime  which  we  throw  away.  We  often, 
especially  early  in  the  season,  get  almost 
no  lime,  while  at  other  times  we  get  a  quart 
or  two  in  six  or  seven  gallons  of  sirup. 
Sirup  managed  this  way,  if  made  soon  after 
the  sap  runs,  will  be  so  delicately  flavored 
that  if  we  can  once  get  it  on  a  customer’s 
table  we  shall  secure  a  market.  Of  course 
no  pains  must  be  spared  to  keep  everything 
sweet  and  clean.  Cleanliness  and  dispatch 
are  indispensable  to  the  successful  sirup 
maker.  My  sugar-house  and  all  the  uten¬ 
sils  were  burned  this  spring.  I  built  anew 
and  got  all  new  apparatus.  The  entire 
cost  for  800  trees  was  between  $400  and  $500. 
My  sales  this  year  will  pay  two-thirds  of 
this  outlay ;  and  yet  I  know  of  fine  sugar 
bushes  that  are  idle. 

Against  Moles. 

F.  H.,  Climax,  Mich.— I  wish  to  express 
my  dissent  from  the  statements  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Rural,  to  the  effect  that 
the  mole  is  not  a  vegetable  feeder.  I  have 
never  seen  a  mole  in  the  act  of  eating,  nor 
have  I  examined  the  stomach  of  one  ;  still 
I  feel  very  positive  that  moles  eat  peas, 
potatoes,  and  various  bulbs,  such  as  the 
tulip.  Here  are  the  reasons  for  my 
belief :  For  the  past  16  years  not  a 
crop  of  peas  or  potatoes  has  been 
raised  in  my  'garden  without  more  or 
less  of  them  being  destroyed  by  moles. 
Several  times  my  garden  peas  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  them.  I  plant  the 
peas  In  drills.  After  they  have  been  in  the 
ground  a  few  days  and  have  begun  to 
sprout  the  moles  put  in  their  work.  They 
will  go  the  entire  length  of  a  row  and  des¬ 
troy  every  pea  in  it,  if  not  stopped.  I  have 
time  and  time  again  carefully  examined 
the  rows  where  they  had  worked,  and  I 
never  could  find  a  pea  left  in  the  ground 
where  they  had  been,  and  I  could  find  every 
pea  where  they  had  not  been.  The  only 
way  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  raise  a 
crop  of  peas  in  my  garden  for  years  has 
been  by  sticking  down  shingles,  tins,  or 
something  equivalent  across  the  rows  at 
short  intervals  to  head  off  the  moles  from 
following  the  rows.  I  have  tried  sticking 


brush  thickly  in  the  rows  at  planting  time, 
but  unless  It  is  stuck  very  thickly  it  is  not 
effective:  for  the  moles  wind  in  and  out 
among  the  sticks,  following  the  row  and 
get  nearly  every  pea.  They  serve  potatoes 
in  the  same  way.  I  plant  potatoes  in  rows 
40  inches  apart  and  from  10  to  20  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  one  or  two  eyes  in  a  place. 
When  the  new  potatoes  get  as  large  as 
hickory  nuts  the  moles  begin  to  follow  the 
rows  just  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  peas, 
and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  potatoes 
get  nearly  or  quite  their  full  growth.  I 
think  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
damage  they  do  is  due  to  their  burrows, 
which  cause  the  hills  to  dry  out ;  but  that 
is  not  all  :  I  never  found  a  merchantable¬ 
sized  potato  in  a  hill  that  the  moles  had 
troubled  if  it  happened  to  be  a  variety  that 
grew  compactly  in  the  hill.  Frequently  I 
have  found  none,  big  or  little,  and  for  16 
years  I  have  not  dug  a  crop  in  which  I  did 
not  find  potato  hills  in  which  there  were 
pieces  and  shells  of  partly-eaten  tubers 
with  the  teeth  marks  of  the  mole  as  plainly 
to  be  seen  as  the  marks  of  a  squirrel’s 
teeth  were  ever  seen  in  a  nut  shell.  Mole 
holes,  though,  invariably  run  through 
these  hills.  My  tulips  have  been  served 
in  the  same  way,  ’till  out  of  a  large 
bed  of  them  not  more  than  one  or  two,  if 
any,  are  left.  There  are  plenty  of  angle- 
worms  in  my  soil,  and  a  good  supply  of  in¬ 
sects,  so  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  moles 
eat  my  peas  and  potatoes  and  tulip  bulbs 
from  choice.  Moles  may  destroy  many  in¬ 
sects  for  aught  I  know ;  but  in  view  of  the 
great  damage  they  do,  I  would  much 
prefer  to  take  my  chances  fighting  the  in¬ 
sects  without  their  help  than  with  it. 

Oat-Meal. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.— 
A  physician  finds  nothing  new  in  being 
“  taken  to  task  ”  for  objecting  to  an  article 
of  diet  for  which  people  have  a  fondness,  or 
of  which  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  Is  “healthy.”  Oat-meal  is  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  those  who  can  digest  it.  But 
for  a  very  large  number  of  people,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  sedentary  habits,  who  have 
been  beguiled  into  adopting  it  as  a  regular 
article  of  diet,  it  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  ill-health,  and  the  worst  of 
it  all  is,  that  the  reputation  of  oat-meal  as 
“healthy”  keeps  many  from  suspecting 
any  ill  results  from  it, while  it  is  doing  them 
serious  harm.  In  saying  that  oat-meal  Is 
quite  as  hard  of  digestion  as  baked  beans 
I  do  not  mean  there  may  not  be  some  who 
cannot  eat  the  beans,  who  can  eat  the  oat¬ 
meal.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  latter  is 
that  it  is  rarely  eaten  as  freely  as  beans,  it 
being  served  more  as  a  fancy  food,  or  side 
dish.  But  the  eating  of  oat-meal,  even  in 
moderate  quantity,  is  frequently  followed 
by  serious  disturbance.  I  practiced  medi¬ 
cine  in  Boston  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  and  had  many  dyspeptic  patients 
whose  trouble  was  easily  traced  to  this 
food.  When  persuaded  of  the  fact — which 
was  by  no  means  always  an  easy  task — 
there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  affording 
them  relief.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  cases  that  the  oat-meal  should 
be  dropped,  the  wide  prevalence  of  the 
belief  that  oat-meal  is  a  food  suited  to  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs  stands  directly  in  the  way  of 
success.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter — though  not  in  the  Rural,  as  what 
I  said  on  the  subject  was  copied  by  the 
RURAL  from  another  publication. 

New  Points  on  Silage. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Mich. — I  have  just  finished  feeding 
silage  another  winter,  and  am  more  than 
ever  pleased.  Last  fall  the  cut  corn  was 
trodden  but  very  little  even  around  the 
edges  of  one  of  my  silos,  and  the  silage  was 
entirely  sweet  and  kept  with  no  loss  what¬ 
ever.  Is  treading  necessary  ?  It  was  covered 
with  about  two  feet  of  cut  straw  and  no 
weights  were  used.  There  was  no  loss.  I 
fed  the  silage  to  all  my  stock  very  liberally, 
and  was  never  more  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  I  wish  specially  to  speak  of  my 
horses.  They  had  only  silage,  with  a  quart 
of  oats  at  night  and  again  In  the  morning. 
My  horses  never  looked  better  in  the  spring 
than  they  do  this  season.  If  a  man  has 
sweet  silage — and  there  is  no  excuse  at  this 
date  for  having  any  other— it  is  all  nonsense 
to  say  that  it  hurts  horses.  It  pricks  horses 
just  as  good  oats  do.  I  am  going  to  build 
another  silo  the  coming  summer.  I  shall 
build  it  separate  from  my  barn  ;  it  will  be 
octagonal  in  form,  with  a  diameter  of  20 
feet.  I  shall  use  joists  two  by  10  Inches 
and  shall  board  inside  and  out  with  match¬ 
ed  or  ship-lapped  lumber.  I  shall  coat  the 
boards  inside  with  a  water-tight  prepara- 
tion’oLcoal-tar.  I  must  have  silage  to  feed 


any  time  in  summer  when  the  pastures  dry 
up.  From  this  I  hope,  and  rather  expect  to 
use  silage  all  summer,  and  so  do  away  with 
nearly  all  pasturing. 

Grain  Hay  and  Other  Matters. 

H.  O.  N.,  Wickes,  Montana.— I  have 
used  grain  hay  for  10  years  and  like  it  well. 
What  is  the  matter  with  peas  and  barley 
for  feed,  cut  when  of  a  good  green  color  ? 
I  am  giving  this  feed  to  horses  and  cows 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Oats  are 
good,  but  hard  to  cure  and  handle  cheaply 
and  quickly  without  thrashing.  If  I  had  a 
silo  I  would  grow  them  for  silage  for 
feeding  cows.  I  think  I  have  one  important 
farm  convenience  not  shown  in  Mr.  Warn’s 
illustration,  though  I  haven’t  nearly  so 
many  tools  as  he  shows.  My  advantage 
lies  in  a  shop  25  by  18  feet  with  a  work¬ 
bench,  forge  and  anvil,  all  got  up  from  plans 
published  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  since. 
I  have  saved  many  times  the  price  of  the 
Rural  on  that  one  thing ;  so  all  other  in¬ 
formation  has  come  gratis.  I  inclose  a 
clipping  from  an  agricultural  paper  and 
would  like  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  figure  the  weight 
of  that  porker  when  a  year  or  a  year  and 
a-half  old : 

“A  good  pig  should  average  about  eight 
or  10  pounds  gain  daily  from  birth  to 
slaughter  until  12  months  old.” 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  end  of  365  days,  as  we 
figure  it,  this  pig  ought  to  weigh  2,680 
pounds,  allowing  the  smaller  gain  indi¬ 
cated  and  not  allowing  him  any  weight 
at  the  beginning. 

J.  A.  L.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.— An  article 
on  page  201  is  right  in  “going  for  the  dogs.” 
My  father  used  to  keep  a  few  sheep  for  wool 
and  meat  for  the  family ;  but  dogs  kept  at 
them  until  all  had  gone  but  one,  and  we 
got  her  to  the  barn,  killed  her  and  used 
her  for  mutton.  That  wound  up  sheep¬ 
raising  for  us.  But  I  do  not  like  the  writer’s 
standing  up  for  cats ;  better  send  them 
with  the  dogs  and  give  the  birds  a  chance 
to  protect  our  fruit  and  sing  for  us  debt- 
ridden  farmers  a  cheering  song. 


The  Middleman.— Statistician  Dodge 
says  that  the  middleman,  working  in  trade 
guilds,  societies,  exchanges,  and  boards  of 
trade,  combines  to  control  the  transfer  of 
lands,  farms,  city  lots,  railroad  shares  and 
bonds,  stocks  and  securities  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  real  and  personal  property,  and  to 
swell  commissions  and  fees  of  such  transfers. 
Cities  are  filled  with  non-producers,  not 
merely  teachers  and  physicians,  and  other 
useful  professionals,  who  are  in  a  sense  pro¬ 
ducers  and  in  every  view  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  members  of  the  body  politic,  but  peo¬ 
ple  who,  under  the  guise  of  go-betweens  in 
the  distribution  between  producers  and 
consumers,  combine  to  fix  the  prices  they 
pay  for  the  goods  of  the  former  and  set  up 
daily  the  rate  demanded  of  the  latter.  Free 
competition  should  reduce  this  share  of  the 
middleman  to  a  minimum  but  for  the  in¬ 
ducement  and  opportunity  to  combine 
formally  or  informally  to  control  prices  of 
products  and  cost  of  vending. 

Thus  the  share  demanded  often  amounts 
to  a  confiscation  of  the  grower’s  profit,  and 
the  number  of  salesmen  is  so  increased  that 
they  complain  that  they  can  not  make  a 
living.  The  trouble  is  that  there  are  too 
many  of  these  non-producers  who  absorb 
the  products  of  the  farmer  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer.  Something  must  be 
done  to  reduce  the  numbers  and  modify  the 
greed  of  a  long  line  of  leeches  that  are  fat¬ 
tening  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  who 
neither  toil  on  the  farms  nor  spin  in  the 
factories,  and  yet  they  are  absorbing  the 
wealth  of  the  country  by  combination  with¬ 
out  conscience  and  service,  without  equity, 
while  the  producers  are  relegated  to  the 
rear  and  left  to  enjoy  their  pittance  as  they 
may. 

The  middlemen  in  each  department  of 
activity  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  close  together.  It  is  easy  for  them  to 
combine  and  destroy  by  compact  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  free  competition.  The  commission- 
men,  the  transportation  companies,  the 
produce  dealers  of  every  degree  find  it 
easier  to  make  fictitious  conditions  than  to 
struggle  with  natural  ones.  At  this  game 
they  have  every  advantage  over  the  farm¬ 
ers.  who  are  widely  separated,  much 
more  numerous  and  with  less  aptitude  for 
organized  effort.  These  combinations  not 
only  depress  the  prices  of  what  the 
farmer  has  to  sell,  but  they  raise  the  prices 


of  everything  he  needs  to  buy.  His  farm 
implements  cost  twice  what  they  should 
because  a  combination  of  agents  must 
secure  50  per  cent,  commission  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  so  with  all  the  rest, 
and  the  farmer  suffers  both  as  a  buyer  and 
a  seller. 


SAMPLES. 

Bulletin  57  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  shows  that  good  practical  work  has 
been  done  in  the  horticultural  department. 
According  to  it  the  Summit  (late)  yielded  548 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  the  largest 
yield  of  the  75  kinds  tried.  The  seed  was 
sent  by  E.  E.  Stine  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
The  next  heaviest  yielders  of  the  late  kinds 
were  Watson’s  Seedling  (395  bushels),  Sut¬ 
ton  (375  bushels),  O.  K.  Mammoth  (380 
bushels),  Rural  Blush  (370  bushels),  Copper 
Mine  (382  bushels),  Dictator  (415  bushels), 
President  Lincoln  (499  bushels,)  and  Alaska 

(375  bushels.) . 

Among  the  earliest  to  ripen  Gardner’s 
Early  was  first  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
275  bushels  to  the  acre.  Premium,  second, 
yielded  221;  Early  Harvest  303  bushels.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  earliest  kinds  were  Lee’s  Fav¬ 
orite,  875  bushels,  Timpe’s  No.  4, 400,  Polaris, 
345  bushels.  Thorburn  ripened  a  week  later 
and  gave  as  large  a  yield.  The  various 

kinds  tried  are  then  described . 

Shall  we  throw  away  the  seed  ends  of 
potatoes  ?  References  to  files  of  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  show  the  results  of  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  to  solve  this  much-mooted  question. 
Mr.  Taft,  the  Horticulturist  of  the  Michigan 
Station,  cut  his  tubers  transversely  into 
stems,  middles  and  end  pieces.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  arrived  at  that  the  seed  end  is  as  val¬ 
uable  for  planting  as  any  other  portion  of 

the tuber . 

Whole  potatoes  used  for  seed  yielded  293 
bushels  per  acre ;  halves  317,  quarters  254, 

eighths  221,  single  eyes,  178 . 

Mr.  Taft  for  whole-tuber  seeding  used 
nearly  42  bushels  to  the  acre;  for  half¬ 
potato  seed  20%,  for  quarter-seeding  10 
bushels.  Tubers  cut  into  eighths  required 
five  bushels  44  pounds;  single  eyes,  four 
bushels  10  pounds.  The  seed  was  dropped 

one  by  8%  feet  apart . 

The  half  of  a  large  potato  or  a  medium¬ 
sized  whole  one  of  the  same  weight  as  the 

half — which  is  best  for  seed  ? . 

Here  is  Mr.  Taft’s  report : 

Quantity  of  seed  i>er  acre. 


Whole  tubers  weighing  4  4-5  oz . 60bu.  370  bu. 

Whole  tubers  welshing  SVtf  oz . 44  bu.  861  bu 

Half  tubers  weighing  1*4  oz . 22  bu.  438  l,u. 

Whole  tubers  weighing  1$(  oz . 22  bu.  349Vsbti. 

Half  tubers  weighing  %  oz . 11  bu.  80M^bu: 

Single  eye,  cut  deep .  l73J4bu. 


With  an  open,  well-drained  soil  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Station  has  obtained  the  best  results 
by  planting  in  trenches  five  inches  deep  and 
covering  two  inches.  The  trenches  may  be 
gradually  filled  when  cultivating,  after 
the  plants  are  up,  or,  better  yet,  by  drag¬ 
ging  the  field  across  the  rows  with  a 
smoothing  harrow  as  soon  as  the  sprouts 
appear.  This  will  level  the  land  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  weeds.  A  second  harrowing  and 
frequent  working  with  a  Planet  Jr.  or 
other  cultivator,  with  level  culture  will 
give  satisfactory  results . 

At  the  New  York  farmers’  institute  held 
at  Lyons,  the  question  was  asked  :  “  What 
should  be  done  for  a  young  man  with  a 
good  education  who  wishes  to  become  a 
farmer?”  Mr.  G.  T.  Powell  replied:  “  Let 
him  go  to  Cornell  and  take  an  agricultural 
course.”  Mr.  Rogers  remarked  that  if  a 
young  man  has  grit  and  muscle  he  can 
work  his  way  through  Cornell  without 
money . 

W.  F.  Massey  says,  in  the  Weekly  Press, 
that  the  man  in  South  Carolina,  who  last 
year  won  the  prize  for  a  crop  of  corn  by 
raising  over  250  bushels  per  acre,  put  over 
$200  worth  of  fertilizers  on  the  acre.  Of 
course,  this  would  not  pay  except  as  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  win  a  prize,  but  he  will  not  find  that 
acre  exhausted  this  year  by  the  excessive 
stimulation  of  last  summer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  stored  a  deposit  there,  which 
with  ordinary  care  and  a  good  rotation  will 
keep  it  fertile,  and  in  the  end  his  expendi¬ 
ture  may  be  a  safe  investment,  even  if  the 
prize  had  not  been  won . 

That  very  excellent  journal  of  finance 
and  trade,  Bradstreet’s.  remarks  that  hap¬ 
hazard  methods  of  cultivation  which  might 
have  done  with  virgin  soil  must  be  aban¬ 
doned  in  proportion  as  the  area  ol  that  soil 
is  restricted.  The  brighter  sons  of  the 
farmers  are  drifting  away  from  the  farms 
to  pursue  more  attractive  careers,  and  this 
tendency  works  in  the  direction  of  a  de¬ 
terioration  of’the  farming  class.  There  is 
on  this  account  the  more  need  for  a  greater 
diffusion  of  agricultural  science  among 
this  class.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
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even  in  Europe,  where  conditions  have 
compelled  a  closer  attention  to  agricultural 
methods  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  greatly  increased  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  late  years. 
According  to  a  recent  writer  on  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  France,  “  the  general 
and  prolonged  depression  of  agriculture 
has  had  the  effect  of  directing  attention 
among  all  the  nations  of  western  Europe 
to  the  advantage  of  more  extensive  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  scientific  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  of  farmers.” . 


DIRECT. 

- L.  R.  Taft,  Michigan  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  :  “  While  a  majority  of 
the  seeds  sent  by  seedsmen  possess  a 
viability  sufficiently  high  to  secure  a  crop, 
a  large  per  cent,  is  old  stock,  and,  especially 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  may  result 
in  an  uneven  stand  and  an  unprofitable 
crop.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  nearly 
all,  if  not  all  seedsmen,  make  use  of  their 
old  stock  by  mixing  it  with  their  new 
seeds.  While  it  may  be  better  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  have  seed  half  of  which  will  grow 
than  to  have  that  from  which  few  or  no 
plants  can  be  obtained,  he  is  entitled  to 
good  seed,  and  the  custom  of  mixing  seeds 
is  as  fraudulent  as  that  of  adulterating 
milk  or  fertilizers.” 

- Edward  Atkinson:  “Capable  farm¬ 
ers  are  producing  greater  crops  at  less  cost, 
at  higher  wages  and  at  adequate  profits  on 
a  much  less  proportionate  area  of  land  to 
an  extent  never  witnessed  before.  It  may 
only  be  those  who  have  not  been  ready  to 
adopt,  or  capable  of  adopting,  the  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  tools,  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
science  that  are  being  left  behind  in  the 
race.  According  to  my  observation,  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  a  good  living  out  of  fairly  good 
land  is  mainly  due  either  to  unwillingness 
or  incapacity  to  adopt  modern  methods  and 
appliances.” 

Garden  and  Forest  :  “  When  once 
either  a  man  or  woman  sets  out  in  serious 
earnest  to  beautify  the  home-acre  by  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowering  herbs, 
we  may  cherish  a  well-grounded  hope  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  gar¬ 
dening,  which  will  deepen  with  ensuing 
years,  and  come  to  be  at  last  an  unfailing 
source  of  recreation  and  refreshment.” 

“Naturally  enough  in  these  trade-lists 
plants  of  established  merit  are  passed  over 
with  slight  mention,  for  it  is  justly  as¬ 
sumed  that  most  buyers  are  informed  as  to 
their  value.  Tt  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  novice,  misled  by  the  more  cir¬ 
cumstantial  and  perhaps  a  trifle  over- 
colored  descriptions  of  the  novelties  and 
rarities  and  oddities  among  trees  and 
shrubs,  makes  his  selection  largely  from 
this  class.  The  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  buy  a  great  many  more  than  are 
needed,  and  after  he  has  crowded  them  all 
into  his  place,  he  will  begin  to  realize  that 
it  has  no  consistent  purpose,  no  unity  of 
expression,  no  meaning.” 


AMERICAN  SEEDS. 

C.  L.  PARSONS. 

I  HAVE  recently  had  occasion  to  make 
quite  an  extended  study  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  country  on  the  ger¬ 
minating  power  of  seeds,  and  to  collate  all 
available  results  which  were  majde  in  spec¬ 
ial  apparatus  for  the  purpose  under  proper 
conditions.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sev¬ 
eral  articles  on  seed  testing  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  R.  N.-Y.,  one  of  which  se¬ 
verely  criticised  one  of  our  best  known  ex¬ 
periment  station  workers  on  this  subject, 
I  thought  that  a  few  of  the  averages  ob¬ 
tained  by  me  would  prove  of  interest,  and 
so  present  them. 

In  gathering  together  the  following 
tables  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  put 
all  published  results  under  the  first  two 
heads,  nor  have  I  attempted  to  separate 
them  where  they  have  been  almost  hopeless¬ 
ly  mixed,  preferring  to  place  them  under  the 
third  or  general  head.  These  tables  con¬ 
tain,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  reliable  re¬ 
sults  on  the  varieties  given,  published  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to  date. 

Seeds  obtained  from  retailers,  including 
“  Commission  Seed.” 


No.  of  seeds  In  100  Impurities 

that  germinated.  per  cent. 


Variety. 

V. 

O  tn 
6  ® 

a 

u 

5 

► 

H 

a 

*2 
o  ® 

a 

u 

41 

> 

>4 

a 

A  w 

3 

< 

53 

At 

i 

< 

3 

Cabbage, 

1811 

2 

61.8 

100 

65 

0 

.16 

2.04 

Celery. 

87 

0 

3S.3 

92 

5 

n 

.37 

.95 

Corn,  field 

6 

80.5 

91.5 

91 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Corn,  sweet 

22 

14 

68.3 

97 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Cucumbers, 

43 

0 

69.6 

99 

19 

0 

.42 

5 

Beets, 

23 

36 

77.3 

99 

23 

0 

2.36 

15.1 

Lettuce, 

61 

15 

33.3 

Ilk) 

17 

0 

.59 

1.75 

Onions, 

174 

0 

71.5 

99 

14 

0 

.075 

.62 

Radish, 

52 

0 

65.5 

100 

15 

0 

1.21 

.4 

Tomatoes, 

76 

2 

71  9 

100 

20 

0 

1.18 

.5 

Turnip,  31 

Timothy  Grass,  ti 

-l 

0 

77.3 

61.2 

1U0 

78 

9 

0 

.58 

1.3 

Seeds  obtaind  direct  from  seedsmen. 


No.  of  seeds  in  100  Impurities 

that  germinated.  percent. 


Variety, 

4-1  . 
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a 

It 

© 

g 

M 

c6 

i— 

oi 

.  73 

a 

U 

© 

H 

a 

i 

< 

a2 

— 

r 

Cabbage, 

70S 

0 

75.7 

100 

20 

0 

1.59 

5.8 

Celery, 

5 

27 

58.8 

100 

Corn,  field. 

168 

6 

91.4 

1P0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

Corn,  sweet, 

43 

68 

90.6 

100 

0 

0 

.94 

6.61 

Cucumbers, 

59 

85 

78.9 

100 

7 

0 

.14 

.48 

Beets, 

96 

18 

67.4 

100 

17 

0 

2.82 

10.31 

Lettuce, 

2.10 

0 

76.1 

100 

12 

0 

8  07 

14  4 

Onions, 

846 

0 

67.6 

98 

5 

0 

.52 

1.29 

Radish, 

231 

4 

77.1 

100 

5 

0 

2.84 

5.5 

Tomatoes, 

326 

7 

88.2 

100 

25 

0 

1.22 

10.06 

Turnips, 

257 

— 

80.5 

100 

2 

.05 

.24 

.19 

Timothy, 

6 

33 

81  5 

100 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total  average  of  seeds  from  all  sources. 


No.  of  seeds  in  100  Impurities 


that  germinated. 

per 

cent. 

Variety, 
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’  TI 
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h 
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> 
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H 

cS 

%->  . 

O  Ti 

6? 

a 

S 

> 

>4 

c3 

A  2 

5 
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< 

S3 

Cabbage, 

399 

0 

74 

100 

87 

0 

.19 

5.8 

Carrot, 

123 

0 

58.6 

95 

10 

2 

4.22 

6.8 

Celery, 

43 

0 

40.3 

100 

6 

0 

.31 

.95 

Corn,  field, 

987 

4 

89 

100 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Corn,  sweet, 

114 

0 

82.8 

100 

17 

0 

.39 

60.64 

Cucumbers, 

lit 

0 

74.4 

1(H) 

24 

0 

.28 

5 

Beets. 

146 

18 

67.4 

100 

43 

0 

2  49 

15.1 

Lettuce 

321 

0 

80.2 

1IH) 

32 

0 

1.52 

14.4 

Onion, 

540 

0 

70  3 

99 

19 

0 

.19 

1.29 

Peas. 

211 

0 

88.7 

100 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Radish 

880 

0 

76.6 

100 

26 

0 

1.44 

5.5 

Tomatoes, 

452 

2 

80. 

too 

46 

0 

1.14 

10  06 

Turnip. 

295 

2 

87.7 

100 

13 

0 

.46 

1  3 

Timothy  Grass,  51 

0 

80 

100 

15 

0 

8 

33. 

Red  Top  Grass,  80 
Kentucky  Blue 

4 

84.2 

92 

6 

0 

51.7 

86. 

Grass. 

42 

0 

6.3 

40 

5 

.1 

3.3 

8 

Orchard  Grass,  18 

10 

55.9 

96 

10 

0 

12.9 

61 

Red  Clover, 

74 

29 

84.8 

ICO 

54 

tr. 

2.74 

13 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  these  tables,  preferring  that 
those  who  may  be  interested  should  inter¬ 
pret  them  for  themselves  ;  still  there  are  a 
few  points  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  average  per  cent.. 
of  seeds  which  were  capable  of'germinating 
was  much  less  in  the  seeds  bought  of  re¬ 
tailers  than  in  those  obtained  directly  from 
seedsmen  with  the  exception  of  field  corn, 
beets,  lettuce  and  onion,  this  difference 
being  higher  than  20  per  cent,  in  three 
cases.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  our  more  northeastern  States  to 
say  that  these  average  wide  differences  do 
not  appear  to  occur  with  them,  the  reason 
probably  being  that  as  they  are  so  much 
nearer  seed  markets,  they  can  buy  oftener 
and  consequently  keep  fresher  seeds  than 
those  more  remote.  Some  recent  results, 
published  in  Maine  and  others  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  show  but  little  difference  between 
these  two  classes  of  seeds,  while  results  in 
some  of  our  Southern  and  Western  States  are 
much  wider  than  the  average.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  results  on  field  corn,  beets,  let¬ 
tuce  and  onions  given  in  the  first  two  tables 
were  made  in  States  comparatively  near 
our  best  seedsmen.  There  appears  to  be  no 
such  marked  difference  between  retailers 
and  seedsmen  in  regard  to  the  average 
amount  of  impurities  present  in  seeds  as 
there  is  in  regard  to  their  vitality ;  the  av¬ 
erage  per  cent,  being  sometimes  larger  in 
one  case  and  sometimes  in  the  other.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  retailers  do 
not  often  adulterate  the  seeds  received  by 
them  from  seedsmen  and  that  whatever 
greater  value  may  be  claimed  by  seedsmen 
for  seeds  obtained  directly  from  their  hands 
is  due  mainly  to  greater  freshness,  and  then 
they  are  perhaps  apt  to  be  more  true  to 
name. 

The  third  table  gives  the  average  of  tests 
of  seeds  from  all  sources,  which  were  on  the 
market  as  good  seeds.  I  have  average  re¬ 
sults  with  regard  to  most  of  our  other  gar¬ 
den  vegetables:  but  do  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  lengthen  the  table  given.  These  results, 
like  most  of  the  above,  vary  from  seeds  that 
were  absolutely  worthless  to  seeds  which 
were  free  from  impurities  and  would  all 
germinate.  The  large  number  of  tests  upon 
which  some  of  the  above  averages  are  based 
adds  to  their  value.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  per  cent,  of  vitality  varies  with  most  of 
the  varieties  from  zero  to  100,  while  in  all 
the  minimum  reaches  a  very  low  point.  The 
average  vitality  is  much  too  low  in  almost 
every  case  and  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  is 
ordinarily  guaranteed  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  The  average  per  cent,  of  impurities 
in  seeds  of  garden  vegetables  is  not  perhaps 
higher  than  might  be  expected  :  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  as  pure  seeds  are  on  the  market, 
it  is  higher  thau  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  for 
the  minimum  vitality  and  maximum  im¬ 
purity  that  we  must  watch.  And  as  such 
low  vitality  and  high  per  cent,  of  impuri¬ 
ties  do  occur,  it  is  well  for  the  farmers  to  be 
on  the  alert. 

Our  grass  seeds  are  much  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  seeds  of  our  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Their  average  per  cent,  of  germina¬ 
tion  is  lower,  and  they  are  apt  to  contain 
dangerous  impurities.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  vitality  for  Red-Top  appears  to 
be  only  34.2  per  cent,  and  it  also  appears  to 
me  that  6.3  per  cent,  for  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  is  too  low  even  for  one  of  the  Poa 
family.  The  simple  per  cent,  of  impurities, 
it  is  true,  does  not  tell  us  their  character, 
but  their  character,  while  not  always  bad, 
is  generally  bad  enough.  The  very  latest 


results  I  have  seen  bearing  on  this  point  are 
in  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Nebraska  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Twelve  samples  of  Red 
Clover  seed,  eight  of  which  were  obtained 
directly  from  seedsmen,  some  of  whom  are 
our  very  best,  were  examined.  If  these 
seeds  had  been  sown  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds 
per  acre,  an  average  of  over  858,000  weed 
seeds  per  acre  would  have  been  sown.  The 
sample  containing  the  least  would  have 
given  19,000,  and  the  one  containing  the 
most  1,290,000  weed  seeds  to  the  acre.  Red 
Clover  may  be  an  unusually  weedy  seed,  but 
it  is  a  seed  largely  sown. 

Now  why  cannot  the  farmers  themselves 
insist  on  improvement  in  this  matter,  and 
ought  they  not  to  do  so?  English  farmers 
and  the  European  Continental  farmers 
can,  as  a  rule,  protect  themselves  and  are 
protected  by  laws  on  the  subject.  English 
firms  do  guarantee  their  seeds  notwith¬ 
standing  the  article  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  15th.  to  the  contrary.  I  open  the 
advertising  pages  of  an  English  journal  at 
random,  and  the  first  guarantee  that  meets 
my  eyes  is  as  follows :  “Grass  seeds,  purity, 
genuineness  and  germination  guaranteed. 
All  seeds  are  supplied  separately,  and  are 
offered  and  sold  subject  to  the  analysis  of 
the  Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  England.”  Timothy, 
Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  Alsike  Clover 
and  Meadow  Fescue  are  each  guaranteed 
to  germinate  95  per  cent.  This  and  similar 
advertisements  will  be  found  in  Part  1st, 
1887,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Our  seedsmen  have  not  seen 
fit  as  yet  to  give  such  guarantees.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  seed  broker  in  this  country  who  does 
now  guarantee  both  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
germination  and  purity  for  seeds.  1  recent¬ 
ly  had  occasion  to  show  some  of  his  seeds 
at  a  farmers’  meeting,  and,  almost  without 
exception,  they  were  picked  out  by  several 
farmers  from  a  number  of  other  samples 
by  their  appearance  alone.  I  understand 
that  these  seeds  are  tested  by  a  Switzer¬ 
land  Control  Station.  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  seedsmen  should  not  follow  this  inno¬ 
vation  and  give  some  guarantee,  of  course, 
disclaiming  all  responsibility  after  the 
seeds  are  planted.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  tested  seeds  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  undoubtedly  will  still  do  so. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  seedsmen  will  scout  this  idea  as  long 
as  possible;  but  when  the  farmers  are 
aware  of  their  power,  realize  the  good  to 
be  obtained  by  such  guarantees,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  agricultural  press,  they 
will  probably  secure  the  establishment  of 
such  stations. 

New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 


$ti;siceUattfou$  ^dvcrti.sittg. 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Prevails  with  its  most  enervating  and  discouraging 
effect  in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  toning 
effect  of  the  cold  air  is  gone  and  the  days  grow 
warmer.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  speedily  overcomes 
“that  tired  fpellng,”  whether  caused  by  change  of 
climate,  season  of  life,  by  overwork  or  illness,  and 
Imparts  that  feeling  of  strength  and  self  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  comforting  and  satisfying.  It  also 
cures  sick  headache,  biliousness,  indigestion  or  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $3.  prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  *  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cun-s Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhrea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
SScts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  Jt  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EN’q  HORSE 

Kl'PKKSkllV 


cattle  &  cnnn 

POULTRY  rUUU 

SCPKBSKOgS  i.L  CO.NUITIO.N  POWDKBS 

Contains  no  poison.  Best  Tonic,  Blood  Pur¬ 
ifier  and  system  regulator  known.  EXCEL- 
LEST  FOR  BKKKOING  ANUlAL8;wiU  rnako 
Hens  lay;  cures  Cholera,  Roup.  etc.  1-lh. 
can.  15c.;5  lbs.  $1.  Ask  dealers  for  it.  Send 
*1  for  5- lb.  trial  can,  charges  pre*paid. 
Mfgd.  b j  L.  A.  RAVEN  A  CO. ,  Chicago,  111* 


IPiso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest 


CATARRH 


■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  malL 
50c.  E.  T.  Hazeltlne,  Warren,  Pm 


and  parhitmg. 


CONTINENTAL, 

DISK.  #  PULVEEIZEE. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepa-e  for  seed 
Ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulver.zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  "How  to  Buy  Direct.’’ 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  ,1Ja?la 


Carts  j  Carriages 

of  Every  Description. 

A  special  bargain  for  one 
person  at  each  post-office, 
to  introduce  our  work. 

Bond  Be.  for  Information. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO., 

Carriage  Department,  No.  4(1, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Henney  buggy  Co 

.  -^Freeport, III,. 

^"“Illustrated 

Catalogue 

Tent  Free  I 

-  -  L  -  1  ,  - - -  ~  ~ 


ROSES  GIVEN  AWAY!. 

Reader,  don’t  forget 
to  send  2o  cents  tor 
’  Park’s  New  Rose  Budget 
and  the  2  splendid 
Ever  blooming  hardy 
Roses  (Souv  deWootton 
and  La  France)  adver¬ 
tised  last  month.  You 
will  be  delighted  with 
them.  You  should  have 
these  Roses  if  you  grow 
but  two  plants,  and  the 
Budget  tells  you  all  about 
their  culture.  Only  25e. 
for  the  Budget  and  two  ChoiceRoses ;  or  5  Budget t 
and  lO  If  oses  for  S 1  .OO.  ft if-  Send  at  once. 
Get  up  a  Club.  Address  GEO. YV.  PARK, 
Florist,  Pnrkton,  Metul  P.  O.,  I’u. 

P. S.— Ten  Splendid  Ever-Blooming  Rosea, 

choicest  sorts,  with  Park  e  Floral  Magazine  fori  year. 
allforSI.OO.  This  is  a  charming  monthly,  bright 
as  a  marigold,"  and  a  favorite  among  flower  lovers. 

.  Now  la  the  time  to  Subscribe. 


■w. ...... HI 


A  Great  Bargain. 

In  exchange  for  a  herd  of  Jersey,  Alderney  or  any 
first-class  cattle  of  equal  value,  I  offer  a  piece  of  land 
at  this  city,  situated  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  In  sight  of  the  great  furnaces  and  mining 
industries  of  this  section  of  country.  Land  nicely 
fenced  and  Improved;  8,000  bearing  peaches  and 
pears.  Very  fertile  and  adaptive  soil.  Refused  an 
offer  of  $S,WX)  cash  for  entire  place ;  will  trade  in 
whole  or  part.  This  certainly  Is  a  rare  chance  as  In¬ 
vestigation  will  prove. 

Also  a  fine  tract  in  exchange  for  horses  or  stock  of 
livery. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  IS.  DENTT, 

Box  322,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Erniilin  Valuable  article  on  Feed  for  Poultry;  reduces 
lUUHU  cost  one-half.  Mailed  free.  R.  New-Yorker. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


i  COMING  HOG. 
liabletoCholera. 

O  GROWTH.  8PLENDID 
EXHIBITION.  MOST 
<  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 
2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, O. 


aflLESMEN  WANTED 

MHMNHttMMHBVMacdMUttttMNBw  by  sample  to  the 
w  holes* le  anti  retail  trade.  \v  e  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  our 
line.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Permanent  position.  Money  advanced  for 
wages, advertising^ etc.  For  terms  ad.  Centennial  JITr.  Co.,  i  hicairo. 


e  7C  OOfftCORn  OO  A  MONTH  can  De  made 
3  I  J  ■  —  IU  y  Z  d  U .  — •  working  fur  us.  Persons  pro- 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
ti  me  to  the  business.  8pare  moment  s  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  COu  1009  Main  St.  Richmond.  Vfc 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars’, 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WASTB  D. 


W,  Mw  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,!  .Boston,  Mass. 
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Is  Golden-Rod  to  be  the  national  flower?  If 
those  who  voted  for  it  were  compelled  to 
work  a  day  or  so  pulling  the  weed  out  by  the 
roots,  would  they  change  their  votes? 


Prof.  Georgeson,  now  ot  the  Kansas  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  writes  us  that  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs 
does  not  praise  too  highly  the  Japan  Wineherry,  as 
he  has  named  it.  It  was  through  Prof.  Georgeson, 
indirectly,  that  Mr.  Childs  secured  his  plants. 
What  surprises  us  is  that  so  sagacious  a  florist  as 
Mr.  Childs  should  have  paid  $1,000  a  plant  for  the 
raspberry,  when  he  might  have  purchased  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  them  for  35  cents  each. 


It  does  not  appear  that  farmers  give  due  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  fineness  of  the  fertilizers  they  pur¬ 
chase.  For  example,  the  nitrogen  of  the  finest- 
ground  bone  is  now  valued  by  the  stations  at  16K 
cents  per  pound,  and  that  in  the  coarsest  bone  at 
only  8)4.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  above  grades 
is  worth,  respectively,  seven  and  four  cents.  Very 
finely  ground  bone  is,  at  present,  as  Prof.  S.  W 
Johnson  remarks,  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of 
quickly  available  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid. 


Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  duty  should  be 
placed  on  sulphate  of  potash?  If  there  is,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it.  This  substance  is 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers.  It  cannot 
compete  with  any  American  product ;  we  need  all 
we  can  get  of  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  prefer  to 
have  all  potash  free  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
contest  or  question  over  decisions  of  Treasury 
officials.  The  present  tariff  tinkers  are  “working 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers.”  Good;  let  us  get 
our  fertilizers  as  cheap  as  posssible. 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  some  men  that  their  farms 
cannot  stand  up  on  their  feet  and  fight.  If  they 
could  do  so  the  owners  would  have  to  take  a  sound 
thrashing,  and  the  majority  of  people  would  say 
that  they  richly  deserved  it.  In  most  of  the  States 
men  can  be  punished  for  abusing  living  animals. 
We  suppose  that  in  the  glorious  perfection  and  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  future  men  will  be  forced  to  keep  their 
soil  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  quality  or  move 
away  and  let  somebody  treat  the  earth  properly. 
After  all,  friends,  if  every  farmer  were  a  farmer 
working  his  soil  on  business  principles,  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  there  would  be  so  much  talk  about  agricul¬ 
tural  depression? 


The  more  we  farm  the  less  we  are  inclined  to 
think  of  the  hoe  as  an  aid  in  field  culture.  As  Mr. 
Breed  said  two  weeks  ago,  ‘ 4  a  piece  of  steel  with  a 
long  handle  fastened  to  it  can  impart  nothing  to  the 
soil  to  make  crops  grow.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  becomes 
very  weary  watching  some  of  its  neighbors  plant¬ 
ing  potatoes.  Acre  after  acre  is  gone  over  slowly 
and  laboriously  with  hoes  to  cover  the  seed  pieces, 
valuable  time  being  given  to  this  work  while  other 
crops  need  attention.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  able 
to  do  all  this  work  with  horse  power  and  does  not 
propose  to  use  the  hoe  at  all  on  its  potatoes.  This 
season,  more  than  ever  before,  do  we  see  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  tools  enough  to  rush  work  when  it 
is  needed. 


Our  farmers  should  all  carefully  examine  such 
reports  as  that  recently  issued  by  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station.  On  page  84,  the  analyses  of 
17  fertilizers  are  given  and  the  cost  is  shown  to  be 
less  than  the  Station’s  valuation.  On  page  85,  15 
different  brands  of  fertilizers  are  shown  to  cost  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  valuation.  On 
pages  86  and  87  there  are  26  analyses,  and  it  appears 
that  their  cost  is  greater  than  tneir  value,  varying 
from  20  to  67  per  crint. ! 

The  actual  agricultural  values  of  the  above  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  not  quite  correspond  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  value,  but  the  R.  N.-Y.  would  decidedly 
prefer  to  take  its  chances  with  those  whose  valuation 
exceeds  the  cost. 


Mr.  Dibble  continues  the  “middleman”  dis¬ 
cussion  on  page  305,  and  gives  a  new  view  of  the 
case.  The  returns  are  not  all  m  yet,  so  the  R.  N.-Y. 


reserves  its  comment  until  all  parties  are  heard 
from.  We  want  to  be  fair  to  all.  We  have  small 
respect  for  the  special  pleader  who  would  stifle  all 
opposing  arguments.  Mr.  Dibble  makes  some 
startling  statements  regarding  agents  and  the  com¬ 
missions  paid  them.  If  there  is  anything  wrong 
about  these  statements,  we  want  those  interested 
to  show  it  up.  Here  is  one  little  point  to  think 
over.  In  1880  the  total  value  of  farm  implements 
and  machinery  in  this  country  was  $406,520,055. 
If  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  this  value  was  paid 
to  middlemen  in  the  form  of  commissions — well, 
what  do  you  thmk  about  it  ? 


One  may  well  feel  disgusted  with  the  utter  unre¬ 
liability  of  the  Government’s  weather  predictions. 
In  so  far  as  we  (living  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York)  may  judge,  the  service  under  the  present 
chief  has  been  ot  no  use  whatsoever.  We  have  read 
the  reports  from  day  to  day  and,  though  no  precise 
record  has  been  kept,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  fore¬ 
casts  have  been  as  often  wrong  as  right — that  is,  in 
effect,  that  they  have  been  a  matter  of  guess-work 
of  less  value  as  a  guide  than  the  predictions  of  al¬ 
most  any  farmer  for  his  own  locality.  A  forcible 
illustration  of  he  worthlessness  of  the  Washington 
prognostications  occurred  within  two  weeks.  For 
every  one  of  five  consecutive  days  rain  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  New  Jersey.  Not  a  drop  fell  during  that 
period.  How  much  does  the  Government  Signal 
Service  cost  the  people  ?  How  |much  good  do  the 
farmers  of  the  country  derive  from  it  ?  What 
class  of  people  ought  chiefly  to  be  benefited  by  such 
service — city  or  country  people  ? 


Some  of  our  leading  breeders  discuss  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  insurance  for  live  stock  in  this  issue.  All 
seem  to  consider  that  valuable  animals  should  be 
insured  against  death  by  fire  at  least.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  agree  to  this  and  the  majority  of  them  so  insure 
their  horses  and  cattle  when  insuring  their  barns, 
hay  and  grain.  The  live  stock  insurance  companies 
propose  going  a  step  beyond  this  and  insuring 
against  loss  of  life  by  disease  or  accident.  It  is  very 
evident  that  such  a  system  would  afford  chances 
for  rogues  to  conduct  a  fraudulent  business  both  in 
the  issuing  of  insurance  policies  and  in  the  disposal 
of  heavily  insured  animals.  Unless  surrounded  by 
the  most  complete  safeguards,  honest  men  would 
hardly  find  live  stock  insurance  profitable.  At  the 
same  time,  when  placed  under  such  restrictions  as 
are  guaranteed  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Ohio  leg¬ 
islature,  the  R.  N.-Y.  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  prove,  for  owners  of  very  valuable  animals 
at  least,  about  as  safe  as  our  present  system  of  life 
insurance.  In  any  event  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
master  is  the  best  preventive  of  loss. 


“  This  weather  is  too  nice  to  last,”  was  a  remark 
recently  overheard.  This  illustrates  a  too  preva¬ 
lent  spirit.  We  are  too  prone  to  look  at  the  dark 
side  alone.  Instead  of  enjoying  to  the  utmost  a 
rarely  perfect  day,  the  speaker  above  noted  was 
anticipating  only  the  stormy  days  which  were  sure 
to  follow.  To  be  sure,  it  did  rain  the  next  day,  but 
there  was  discomfort  enough  in  experiencing  the 
storm  when  it  did  come,  without  distressing  one’s- 
self  with  it  beforehand.  Look  on  the  bright  side ! 
If  the  potatoes  are  a  short  crop,  think  of  the  prob¬ 
able  increase  in  price.  If  it  rams  on  the  wheat  and 
hay  in  harvest,  think  of  what  glorious,  growing 
weather  it  is  for  the  corn  and  clover.  Try  to  have 
more  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  horse  died  in 
the  fall,  and  who  congratulated  himself  on  the  feed 
he  would  save  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
eaten.  If  you  have  had  losses  compare  yourself 
with  those  worse  off  than  yourself  and  see  how 
much  better  you  feel.  If  you  can’t  have  butter  on 
your  bread,  think  of  some  poor  mortal  who  hasn’t 
any  bread,  and  be  thankful. 


The  inherent  selfishness  and  shortsightedness  of 
human  nature  have  never  been  better  exemplified 
than  during  the  recent  agitation  over  proposed 
tariff  changes.  The  actuating  motive  of  every  class 
seems  to  be  a  purely  selfisn  one.  In  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  this:  “  Admit  free  of  duty  everything 
which  I  must  purchase;  place  a  high  rate  of  duty 
upon  everything  which  I  produce.”  The  woolen 
manufacturers  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  se¬ 
cure  the  admission  of  wool,  duty  free,  while  main¬ 
taining  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  high  rate  of 
duty  upon  manufactured  woolen  goods.  The  wool- 
growers  have  earnestly  protested  against  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  duty  upon  imported  wool,  while 
clamoring  for  untaxed  manufactured  woolen  goods, 
sugar,  etc.  The  Southern  sugar- growers  as  well  as 
all  others  who  consider  themselves  as  probable  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sugar  from  beets  or  sorghum,  and  the 
sugar  kings  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  protest  against 
free  sugar  while  feeling  the  greatest  willingness  to 
purchase  other  supplies  at  prices  which  do  not  in¬ 
clude  a  protective  duty.  Representatives  of  nearly 
every  industry  in  the  country  have  besieged  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  in 
favor  of  their  respective  occupations  regardless  of 
the  claims  or  rights  of  others.  The  insignificance 
of  some  of  these  industries  would  render  the  zeal 
displayed  in  their  favor  ludicrous  were  it  not  for 
the  wrong  motives  which  it  represents. 

Down  with  this  spirit  among  the  different  in¬ 
dustrial  classes !  Let  the  growers  of  wool,  cotton, 
sugar,  wheat  and  corn  join  hands  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beef,  mutton,  fruits  and  vegetables  to 


work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the  farmer. 
Any  other  course  invites  inevitable  disaster.  No 
class  can  long  prosper  at  the  expense  of  others.  The 
farmers  must  unite  their  strength,  combine  their 
forces,  and  demand  fair  and  impartial  treatment 
for  every  agricultural  industry.  This  is  no  time  for 
petty  strife,  but  for  a  concentration  of  energy  and 
a  united  demand  upon  legislators  for  equitable 
treatment  and  just  laws  for  every  class.  The 
united  farmers  of  America  would  form  a  mighty 
power  that  no  party  or  clique  would  dare  oppose. 


The  following  note  from  a  subscriber  in  Illinois  is 
pleasant  and  suggestive  : 

4  4  The  Rural  of  April  26  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  as  the  saying  goes.  When  I  read  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  those  five  Ohio  farmers  my  spirits  rose  to 
flood  hight.  We  had  been  having  so  much  cold, 
wet  weather  that  I  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  my 
ambition,  but  I  have  regained  it,  and  more  too.” 

Men  who  realize  that  they  are  put  in  this  world 
to  make  the  best  of  their  lives,  know  that  they  may 
gain  help  and  strength  both  from  the  failures  and 
successes  of  others.  The  writer  well  remembers  two 
letters  which  brought  this  fact  home  to  him.  One 
of  them  was  from  a  friend  who  by  earnest  and 
patient  work  had  placed  himself  on  the  road  to 
success.  It  brought  inspiration  with  it,  and  led  to 
harder  and  better  work.  The  other  described  a 
failure  so  powerfully  and  pathetically,  making  the 
causes  which  led  to  it  so  apparent,  that  it  became 
an  easier  matter  for  us  to  avoid  them.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  always  believed  that  its  system  of  collecting 
facts  from  actual  farmers  all  over  the  country — 
accurate  reports  of  real  work — has  been  peculiarly 
valuable  to  those  of  its  readers  who  have  read  and 
studied  them.  “  In  the  multitude  of  counselors 
there  is  strength.” 


The  Ives  Pool  Bill,  passed  by  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1887,  licensed  pool  selling  at  certain  race¬ 
courses  for  a  specified  number  of  days  each  year, 
five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  to  form  a  f und  to 
be  divided  among  the  county  agricultural  societies 
for  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding.  The 
aggregate  amount  paid  by  all  the  racing  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  State  in  1887  was  $23,188.09.  Next  year 
it  had  increased  to  $25,012.81;  while  last  year  it  fell 
off  to  23,971.67.  Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  has  just  divided  half  of 
this  amount  equally  among  all  the  county  societies, 
and  the  other  half  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid  at  the  county  fairs  in 
1889,  those  counties  which  had  no  agricultural 
societies  as  well  as  those  which  held  no  fairs  last 
year,  receiving  nothing  of  course.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  law  efforts  have  been  made  every  year  to 
secure  its  repeal,  as  many  strongly  object  to  the 
State’s  sanction  of  betting  at  horse-races  implied 
in  the  granting  of  licenses  for  pool  selling  there. 
Every  year  also  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend 
the  law,  so  as  to  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
receipts  for  the  encouragement  of  stock  breeding. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  granting  of  licenses  for  pool¬ 
selling  does  not  sanction  betting  any  more  than  the 
granting  of  licenses  for  rum  mills  sanctions  dram¬ 
drinking.  If  the  refusal  of  a  license  in  either  case 
would  put  an  end  to  either  evil,  certainly  no  licenses 
should  be  granted;  but  drinking  and  betting  are, 
alas !  likely  to  continue  till  the  millennium,  with  or 
without  licenses. 


BREVITIES. 

Dov't  be  too  small ;  don't  be  too  small, 

Aim  at  good  game  or  else  don’t  aim  at  all. 

God  gave  you  mind  that  you  might  find 
Some  of  the  prizes  He’s  put  In  the  world. 

Open  your  eyes  ;  work  for  a  prize, 

Keep  your  life  straight  and  don’t  let  It  get  curled, 

Work  out  your  stent ;  work  for  the  best 
God  never  meant  life  all  for  rest. 

Hunt  for  good  game — don’t  be  too  small, 

Don’t  waste  your  portion  of  powder  and  ball. 

Green  grass  helps  the  horse  to  a  new  coat. 

Breed’s  weeder  can  hardly  be  said  to  breed  weeds. 

Have  you  ever  knowq  the  time  when  the  market  for  cur¬ 
rants  was  “glutted  ?  ” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  Bantams  do  not  breed  well — too 
many  bad  eggs  are  found  under  the  hens. 

First  rye  heads  this  year  April  23.  The  first  of  May  is 
considered  for  Northern  New  Jersey  the  average  time  for 
their  appearance. 

Read  “  Business  Farming  In  Colorado,”  page  306.  We 
hope  to  print  similar  letters  describing  typical  farming  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Try  sprinkling  liquid  manure  on  the  grass  if  you  want 
to  see  it  show  gratitude.  You  can  easily  trace  the  path  of 
your  sprinkler  acro.-s  the  field. 

Cercidiphylltjm  japonicum  (a  tree  comparatively  new 
to  this  country)  is  among  the  first  to  leaf  out.  The  color 
of  the  young  leaves  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  dark  amber. 

TnE  Northern  Light  Grape,  a  specimen  vine  of  which  we 
have  received  from  Canada,  is  said  to  ripen  with  Moore’s 
Early.  The  bunches  are  large,  berries  large,  white,  sweet 
and  pure. 

You  will  not  only  deserve  success  but  you  will  win  it 
when  you  become  as  persistent  iD  the  pursuit  of  your 
business  as  that  Vermont  hen,  spoken  of  on  page299,  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  hers. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  again,  in  his  report  for  last  year 
just  issued,  calls  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  fact  that 
soluble  phosphoric  acidcau  be  bought  a  good  deal  cheaper 
iu  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  than  iu  dissolved  bone- 
black. 

Regarding  the  tree  label  shown  on  page  266,  Mr.  Hicks 
says  that  the  wire  should  be  eight  to  10  Inches  long  and 
formed  in  a  large  loop.  Placed  on  a  small  limb  that  can 
grow  for  many  years,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  the 
label.  The  ink  for  writing  on  the  label  is  made  by  mixing 
one  ounce  each  of  verdigris  and  sal-ammoniac,  a  little  lamp¬ 
black  and  a  half  pint  of  water.  Quill  pens  do  not  corrode, 
but  steel  pens  do  better  work  while  they  last. 
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Business. 

“THE  MIDDLEMAN.” 

The  question  :  “  Is  the  middleman  a  necessary  evil  ?”  is 
one  that  should  not  be  decided  hastily  by  any  candid  farmer. 
There  are  many  farmers  who  have  been  bled  by  agents 
who  would  say,  without  a  minute’s  hesitation  :  “  Eliminate 
the  middleman  at  once,”  and  in  their  declaration  they 
would  include  all  dealers  in  every  branch  of  business. 
These  are  men  who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  think  very  far  ahead. 
Infidels  would  destroy  the  Christian  religion,  but  they 
never  succeed,  because  they  can  offer  no  code  of  laws  for 
life  and  death  that  can  begin  to  equal  those  found  in  the 
Bible.  With  the  present  generation  of  farmers,  agents 
are  a  necessary  evil.  If  all  the  middlemen  in  New  York 
were  swept  out  of  existence  to  morrow,  the  farmers  as  a 
class  would  be  in  a  terrible  plight.  We  must  not  do  away 
with  these  vnltures  till  the  farmers  are  sufficiently  edu¬ 
cated  in  business  methods  to  do  as  other  business  men  do 
in  dealing  with  the  manufacturers.  Do  not  destroy  the 
present  method  now  unless  you  can  replace  it  with  a  better. 
Under  existing  conditions  the  middleman  is  necessary; 
but  the  fact  of  his  being  necessary  does  not  prove  that  he 
is  not  a  parasite,  living  on  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
farmer. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  to  be  commended  for  its  fairness  in 
giving  the  middleman  an  honest  trial  before  the  high¬ 
est  of  all  courts — public  opinion— and  it  is  well  for  the 
manufacturers  to  open  the  case,  as  they  are  always 
fluent  of  speech,  while  we  farmers  are  not,  so  that  their 
side  of  the  question  gives  us  something  to  talk  about.  Let 
us  discuss  some  of  their  views. 

A  “  Steam  Engine  Company  ”  says  that  they  “  would 
like  to  reach  the  farmer  directly,  but  the  influence  of 
middlemen  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  paying  them  a  tax.”  This  company  has 
the  hardihood  to  claim  that  the  manufacturers  pay  the 
tax  and  not  the  consumers.  Gentlemen,  your  agent  sells 
a  farm  engine  for  $150.  He  sends  you  the  $100  and  keeps 
the  $50.  That  commission  comes  out  of  the  hard-earned 
money  of  the  farmer  and  you  do  not  make  the  following 
entry  in  your  booKS  :  “  Agent :  To  Cash,  $50  for  Influence.” 
You  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  mistaken  about  the  im¬ 
mense  influence  that  unscrupulous  agents  have  over 
farmers.  Make  a  good  engine,  sell  it  for  an  even  $100, 
send  it  out  on  trial  for  a  month,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  it  is  satisfactory  it  is  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  if 
not,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the  nearest  railroad  station, 
where  you  will  take  charge  of  it.  When  manufacturers 
adopt  this  plan  of  doing  business  they  will  need  no 
agents. 

“A  Noted  Carriage-Maker  ”  can  see  no  way  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  farmer.  If  that  is  an  honest  statement, 
he  is  either  ignorant  of  the  success  of  some  of  his  competi¬ 
tors  or  else  something  is  the  matter  with  his  goods.  The 
Elkhart  Carriage  Company  commenced  business  16  years 
ago  on  rather  a  small  scale  and  now  its  business  is  simply 
immense.  It  sells  directly  to  the  consumer  and  gives  him 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  vehicle,  and  if  it  is  not  as 
guaranteed  in  the  catalogue,  he  need  not  take  it  and  he  will 
not  be  out  one  cent.  This  is  an  honorable  method,  and 
this  company  and  a  few  others  that  follow  the  same  plan 
deserve  the  rich  success  which  they  meet.  The  “Wind  mill 
Company  ”  is  f ran  k  when  it  says  :  “  We  need  agents  to  work 
and  talk  up  the  trade,”  and  the  trade  in  mills  is  a  great 
thing,  especially  the  profit  part.  A  man  who  had  been  in 
the  wind  mill  I  usiness  in  Kalamazoo  for  eight  years  told 
me,  a  Bhort  time  ago,  that  a  10-foot  mill  and  tower,  all 
complete,  did  not  cost  $25,  and  yet  the  company  has  sold 
hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  for  $150.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  a  chance  for  reform  in  buying  wind-mills. 
This  spring  in  buying  a  mill  I  had  a  little  personal  experi¬ 
ence  that  shows  up  the  profits  of  the  business  very  well. 
A  Halliday  agent  said  that  he  would  put  up  a  mill  for  $75; 
he  couldn’t  possibly  do  it  for  less.  In  a  few  days  another 
Halliday  man  offered  me  one  for  $45,  and  I  finally 
bought  one  for  $35,  and  didn’t  have  to  pay  for  it 
till  it  had  worked  all  right  for  a  week  or  two.  “A 
Wind-mill  Company  ”  and,  in  fact,  all  other  manufac¬ 
turers  want  agents  who  will  talk  men  into  buying  things 
they  do  not  want;  but  a  man  is  a  fool  to  buy  anything  he 
has  no  use  for.  Very  true;  but  you  and  I  and  every  one 
else  have  been  fools  some  times  in  our  lives.  A  man  pre¬ 
sents  himself  at  the  desk  of  the  manager  for  some  large 
machinery  concern  and  applies  for  a  position  as  agent.  He 
is  requested  to  give  his  qualifications;  everything  is  satis¬ 
factory  and  he  is  almost  engaged  when  the  manager  says : 
“How  would  you  go  to  work  to  sell  a  man  a  machine  if  he 
said  he  didn’t  want  it.”  The  would-be  agent  replies; 

“  Why,  if  a  man  did  not  want  a  machine,  I  would  go 
on  and  leave  him  alone.” 

“  Very  well,  sir,  we  do  not  want  your  services.  We 
want  men  who  will  sell  machines  to  people  whether  they 
want  them  or  not.” 

The  good  agent  in  the  manufacturer’s  eyes  is  one  who 
will  go  up  and  down  the  earth  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour.  He  scents  a  customer  afar  off  and,  like  the  mythi¬ 
cal  vampire,  sncks  his  life-blood.  His  motto  is  a  common 
one  nowadays  :  “  Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.”  After  he  has  received  his  pay  for  a 
machine  forced  upon  some  poor  struggling  man,  he  cares 
not  whether  his  victim  lives  or  dies.  This  sketch  is  not 
overdrawn,  for  in  the  West  thousands  of  farmers  lose  their 
farms  and  homes  every  year,  and  drift  God  knows  whither 
because  they  were  inveigled  into  buying  things  they  did 
not  want.  Then  the  agency  system  is  of  a  demoralizing 
nature.  It  has  become  a  standard  saying  that  “  you  can¬ 
not  believe  a  deacon  under  oath  after  he  has  sold  binders 
for  a  month.”  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  any  man 
to  sell  a  machine  without  lying  about  it,  no  matter  what 
his  intentions  are.  Eliminate  the  agency  system  and  the 


world  will  be  better.  Temptations  will  be  fewer  for  men 
to  engage  in  a  business  where  falsehoods  and  misrepresen¬ 
tations  are  elements  of  success.  There  is  no  use  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  views  and  answering  the  arguments  brought 
forth  by  each  manufacturer,  as  one  firm’s  opinions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  rest.  They  are  all  willing  to  deal 
with  the  consumer  if  they  could,  but  to  them  the  middle¬ 
man  is  necessary  to  increase  their  sales  and,  consequently 
their  income.  It  is  a  matter  of  selfish  interest  with  them, 
for  they  do  not  care  how  much  money  comes  out  of  the 
farmer  as  long  as  their  business  is  booming. 

Now  the  manufacturers  are  few  in  number  ;  while  their 
patrons  are  numberless.  We  have  the  power  in  our  own 
hands  to  do  away  with  the  middlemen  and  we  can  do  it  in 
two  ways  :  first,  by  dealing  with  reliable  firms  that  are 
willing  to  ship  us  goods  on  their  merits.  That  plan  would 
do  away  with  the  argument  that  farmers  will  not  buy  a 
tool  they  have  not  seen;  for  who  would  not  order  an  Acme 
harrow,  a  Hudson  cultivator  or  any  other  tool  with  the 
understanding  that  if  it  were  not  as  represented  it  would 
not  be  paid  for.  If  farmers  would  unite  and  stick  to  this 
plan,  all  manufacturers  would  in  time  be  compelled  to  sell 
directly  or  close  up  shop.  Then  again,  if  the  middlemen’s 
profit  were  given  to  the  farmer,  manufacturing  would  be 
greatly  stimulated  because  consumers  would  buy  more  of 
everything  if  they  could  buy  at  wholesale.  I  dare  say 
that  there  are  a  score  of  men  in  this  vicinity  that  would 
buy  Keystone  hay-loaders  if  they  could  buy  them  at  the 
wholesale  price  of  $35  instead  of  paying  $60,  and  if  this  is 
true  of  hay -loaders  it  is  likely  to  be  true  of  all  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machinery.  A  man  has  $135  with  which  to  buy  new 
machinery.  He  needs  a  binder  and  a  hay-loader.  That 
money  will  buy  only  a  binder  to-day,  and  the  farmer  will 
continue  to  pitch  on  his  hay  with  a  fork.  If  he  could  buy 
at  wholesale,  his  $135  wculd  buy  both  machines.  Second,  by 
forming  alliances  and  having  co-operative  stores  we  could 
buy  not  machines  only  but  everything  we  use  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  at  wholesale.  The  average  retailer  calculates  on 
making  a  profit  of  at  least  33%  per  cent  on  his  goods,  and 
if  he  turns  $4,000  worth  of  stock  over  three  times  a  year 
his  profits  will  amount  to  several  thousand  dollars.  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  there  are  successful  co-opera¬ 
tive  stores  in  operation  down  South  that  handle  $12,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year  at  a  total  expense  of  less  than  $500, 
or  a  trifle  over  four  per  cent,  on  the  stock.  This  certainly 
is  economy  in  buying  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to 
co-operative  buying  when  the  stores  or  farmers’  clubs  are 
managed  in  a  business-like  manner.  The  North  Carolina 
method  of  buying  through  State,  county  and  town  agents 
is  to  be  commended,  as  in  this  way  the  State  agent  gets 
wholesale  rates  for  each  individual  member  of  any 
Grange. 

The  manufacturers  make  a  strong  point  when  they  say 
that  the  middlemen  are  necessary  in  orderto  keep  a  supply 
of  repairs  near  at  hand.  True,  with  the  great  majority  of 
machines  made  to-day  repairs  are  very  necessary  ;  but 
what  we  want  are  machines  made  after  the  plan  of  “  The 
one-hoss  shay,  that  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way,” 
that,  finally,  after  100  years  of  use,  it  went  to  pieces  all  at 
once  and  nothing  first,  just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst; 
for  in  such  case  repairs  would  never  be  needed.  This  repair 
business  is  a  great  thing  for  the  manufacturers.  A  few 
miles  from  here  there  is  a  plow  concern  that  is  making  a 
good  safe  income  by  buying  up  old  iron  at  half  a  cent  a 
pound  from  the  farmers  and  selling  it  back  to  them  in  the 
form  of  plow  points  at  six  cents  a  pound.  That’s  a  good 
business;  isn’t  it  ? 

The  system  of  price  lists  in  vogue  is  a  very  misleading 
one  to  the  ordinary  buyer.  To  illustrate :  A  man  wants 
to  buy  a  “  Milburn  Wagon,”  and  he  goes  to  the  agent, 
who  shows  him  a  price  list  in  which  a  certain  wagon  is 
listed  at  $110.  Now,  he  says  :  “  I  stand  in  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  have  a  big  business  with  them  and  I  will  sell  you 
this  wagon  right  down  cheap,  seeing  it’s  you  ;  $70  is  the 
price  if  you  won’t  tell  anybody  about  it.”  The  farmer 
goes  home  delighted,  thinking  he  has  made  a  great  bar¬ 
gain  because  he  has  bought  a  wagon  for  $40  less  than  the 
list  price.  Poor,  deluded  man !  The  catalogue  price  is 
$110,  but  the  discounts  are  50  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  off, 
and  the  agent’s  profit  is  $20.  This  high  listing  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare,  simply  designed  to  protect  the  ageDt  and 
keep  the  wool  pulled  well  down  over  the  consumer’s  eyes. 
The  discounts  mentioned  above  may  seem  large;  but  there 
are  several  lines  of  hardware  in  which  the  following  dis¬ 
counts  are  allowed  :  75  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  and  five  per 
cent,  off  the  list  price.  [Though  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  hardware  trade  in  all  its  branches,  we  never 
heard  of  such  discounts  on  any  article.  If  given,  the  total 
discount  would  not  be  90  per  cent.;  but  75  per  cent,  off  the 
full  bill;  10  per  cent,  off  the  ^remainder,  and  five  per  cent, 
off  the  residue. — Eds.]  If  ‘middlemen  were  things  of  the 
past,  manufacturers  could  reach  the  public  through  the 
newspapers  and  the  mail.  Continuous  advertising  through 
the  press  and  in  the  right  papers  always  has  its  effects. 
Most  manufacturers  do  not  advertise  enough.  They  are 
afraid  the  editors  and  publishers  will  make  too  much 
money,  and  yet  the  same  firms  keep  eight  or  ten  men  on 
the  road  at  an  expense  of  $3,000  each  per  year,  soliciting 
and  collecting. 

There  is  a  well-known  carriage  firm  about  100  miles  from 
here,  that  used  to  pay  $24,000  a  year  to  traveling  men.  Two 
years  ago  every  man  was  taken  off  the  road  and  part  of 
the  money  was  spent  in  advertising.  Witness  the  result ; 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  under  the  new  regime 
the  company  was  5,000  vehicles  behind  its  orders,  and  its 
business  has  been  steadily  increasing  ever  since.  I  have 
an  unlimited  faith  in  judicious,  persistent  advertising. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand,  brother  farmers,  when  we  can 
deal  directly  with  the  manufacturers  and  they  will  be  glad 
to  sell  to  us.  Large  corporations  are  doing  away  with 
jobbers  now,  the  smaller  middlemen  and  retailers  will  go 
next,  and  in  a  little  while  there  will  be  no  barriers  between 


the  producer  and  consumer.  The  former  make  machines 
to  sell  and  the  latter  buy  them  to  use,  therefore  both 
parties  should  work  together  for  their  mutual  good. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


LIVE  STOCK  INSURANCE. 

1.  Do  you  insure  the  lives  of  your  stock  ? 

2.  Do  you  prefer  the  old  established  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  or  do  you  patronize  the  companies  which  pro¬ 
pose  to  insure  stock  against  disease  or  accidents  ? 

3.  Is  live  stock  insurance  designed  for  the  common 
farm  animals  or  is  it  oiily  for  the  high-priced  thorough¬ 
breds? 

From  John  W.  Aiken. 

I  only  insure  the  lives  of  a  part  of  my  animals— about 
80  Percheron  stallions  and  mares — and  these  are  insured 
in  the  regular  fire  insurance  companies  against  death  by 
fire  and  lightning.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  any 
live  stock  insurance  company  ;  but  I  believe  the  business 
can  be  best  done  by  such  companies.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  average  farmer  to  insure  his 
animals,  that  is,  common  farm  animals ;  but  should  the 
animals  be  valuable  on  account  of  their  good  breeding,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  insuring  them,  provided  companies 
could  be  found  that  were  perfectly  reliable,  so  that  while 
a  man  was  paying  a  big  premium  he  would  be  sure  ol  his 
pay  in  case  of  a  loss.  I  believe  live  stock  insurance  will  be 
a  success  as  soon  as  the  State  takes  as  much  precaution 
against  fraud  in  mutual  live  stock  insurance  companies,  as 
it  now  takes  against  swindling  in  fire  insurance  companies. 

Scipio,  N.  Y. 

From  W.  L.  Elwood. 

I  carry  what  is  termed  the  blanket  policy  on  all  of  my 
stock.  This  is  simply  against  fire  and  lightning.  I  cannot 
afford  to  insure  all  of  my  stallions  against  death  from  any 
cause,  as  it  would  cost  me  seven  per  cent,  or  eight  percent., 
and  the  death  loss  would  not  be  heavy  enough  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  so  that  it  would  pay  me  to  insure  at  this  rate.  I 
believe  it  is  not  a  bad  policy  for  a  man,  if  he  is  not  well-to- 
do,  to  carry  an  insurance  policy  on  his  horse,  say  the  first 
year,  at  least,  until  the  horse  has  partly  paid  for  himself, 
and;  in  this  way,  of  course,  some  of  the  risk  is  taken  off 
his  hands. 

DeKalb,  Ill. 

From  Geo.  E.  Brown. 

I  have  no  personal  dealings  with  any  of  the  live  stock 
insurance  companies  that  have  done  business  in  the 
United  States  as,  on  so  large  a  stock  as  I  have  carried  for 
many  years,  I  can  take  the  insurance  better  myself  than 
get  others  to  do  it. 

I  think  that,  as  a  rule,  live  stock  insurance  companies 
have  not  been  a  very  great  success  in  the  United  States  ; 
that  is,  insuring  against  death  by  sickness  or  accident  has 
not  become  so  general  in  this  country  as  it  has  in  England, 
and  the  business  being  comparatively  small,  the  rates  are 
correspondingly  high— I  think  something  like  eight  per 
cent. — and  the  companies  that  I  have  heard  of  have  limited 
their  risk  to  about  $1,000  on  any  single  animal.  I  know  of 
no  fire  insurance  companies  that  take  any  risks  of  this 
nature.  As  to  the  advisability  that  the  average  farmer 
should  insure  his  stock,  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  it  at 
the  present  rates.  I  presume  the  reason  of  the  high  rates 
asked  is  because  of  the  great  risk  of  unscrupulous  parties 
taking  advantage  of  them  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at  good 
figures  by  dishonestly  causing  the  death  of  the  animals. 

Aurora,  Illinois. 

From  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb. 

We  insure  our  live-stock  against  fire  and  lightning  only. 
We  have  divided  our  insurance  among  a  large  number  of 
fire  insurance  companies  which  have  been  recommended 
to  us  as  being  good,  but  we  have  not  personally  investi¬ 
gated  their  responsibility.  Without  studying  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings  more  fully,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  companies  already  existing  and  doing  business 
could  do  this  work  better  than  special  companies  formed 
for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  to  us  desirable  for  farmers 
to  insure  their  stock  at  their  actual  value  against  fire  and 
lightning.  We  are  not  aware  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  companies  in  existence  which  insure  live-stock 
against  death,  though  there  may  be  such.  Several  years 
ago  companies  of  this  kind  were  organized  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but  we  believe  they  were  of  short 
duration,  and  we  understand  that  the  cause  of  their  brief 
existence  was  the  fact  that  many  animals  were  insured  at 
a  fictitious  value,  and  were  liable  to  die  soon  after.  There 
is,  however,  in  our  judgment,  no  good  reason  why  a  live¬ 
stock  company’s  business  could  not  be  done  as  safely  as 
any  other,  and  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  providing 
there  could  be  a  guarantee  against  dishonesty  and  de¬ 
ception. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

From  J.  C.  Hamlin. 

I  HAVE  no  confidence  in  any  company  that  insures  live¬ 
stock  against  death,  and  as  I  do  not  insure  the  lives  of  my 
stock,  I  have  had  no  experience  in  this  line,  but  have  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  any  company  now  running,  or 
any  that  could  be  organized,  to  pay  death  losses  on  stock. 
I  would  certainly  advise  the  farmers  to  insure  could  a  per¬ 
fectly  responsible  company  be  lound  for  this  purpose;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

From  Miller  &  Sibley. 

We  must  admit  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  well  posted 
to  answer  as  we  would  like.  We  insure  our  stock  with 
regular  fire  insurance  companies  against  loss  by  fire,  but 
we  must  admit  to  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  mutual 
life  insurance  companies.  There  is  such  a  wide  variation  in 
the  degree  of  care  exercised  by  individual  owners,  that  one 
who  takes  good  care  of  his  stock  and  uses  all  necessary 
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means  to  secure  health  and  longevity  is  taxed  by  mutual 
life  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  shiftless  and 
careless,  and  not  infrequently  it  occurs  that  less  care  is  given 
than  the  owners  would  otherwise  give  their  stock,  for  they 
realize  that  if  the  animals  die  they  are  well  sold  in  any 
event.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  fraud  is  in¬ 
tended,  but  merely  that  insurers  bear  with  wondrous 
resignation  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  “  decrees  of 
fate.”  We  suppose  if  the  insurance  companies  would  in¬ 
sure  our  stock  to  the  full  valuation  against  fire,  we  would 
not  take  all  the  precautions  which  at  the  present  time  we 
deem  necessary  ;  but  because  they  will  insure  for  but  a 
part  of  the  value,  we  feel  compelled  to  use  electric  lights, 
and  keep  night-watchmen,  and  in  the  case  of  more  valuable 
animals  to  make  the  buildings  as  absolutely  fire-proof  as 
possible.  Our  prejudice  against  mutual  life  insurance  or 
live  stock  insurance  of  any  description  may  be  based  on 
false  premises  and  illogical  deductions,  and  while  we 
would  not  seek  to  deter  others  from  availing  themselves 
of  any  supposed  chance,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
any  good  in  mutual  life  stock  insurance,  and  therefore 
feel  compelled  to  auswer  the  Rural  as  we  do. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

From  Galbraith  Bros. 

On  general  principles,  we  approve  of  insurance,  provid¬ 
ing  the  insurance  company  is  thoroughly  sound  and  is 
properly  managed.  We  do  not  carry  any  insurance  our¬ 
selves,  but  a  great  many  of  our  customers  do.  We  scarcely 
think  it  would  pay  the  average  farmer  to  keep  all  his 
stock  insured;  but  for  specially  valuable  animals,  such  as 
stallions,  insurance  is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing.  We  do 
not  think  any  regular  fire  or  life  insurance  companies 
do  this  kind  of  business,  and  our  opinion  is  that  special 
live  stock  insurance  companies  can  handle  the  business 
better.  A  good  many  of  such  companies  have  gone  under 
during  the  last  few  years,  owing  probably  to  low  rates  and 
improper  management,  such  as  taking  risks  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  value  of  the  animal  and  the  premium  paid. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

From  C.  H.  Elmendorf. 

I  believe  in  keeping  cattle  and  horses  insured  against 
fire  when  they  are  stabled;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  what  is 
properly  called  insurance  of  live  stock.  I  do  not  insure 
the  lives  of  any  of  my  animals.  Last  fall  when  I  was 
shipping  a  herd  of  cattle  around  to  the  fairs  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  I  had  a  number  of  valuable  animals  in  the  lot  and 
investigated  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  me  to  have  them 
insured  or  not.  I  found  the  rate  was  so  high  that  I  could 
better  afford  to  take  the  risk  than  to  pay  the  premium.  I 
think  if  ordinary  fire  insurance  is  wanted  it  is  best  to  deal 
with  a  fire  insurance  company :  if  life  insurance  is  wanted, 
it  is  better  to  deal  with  a  special  company  for  the  insuring 
of  live  stock  if  one  of  sufficient  strength  can  be  found.  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  for  the  average  farmer  to  insure 
his  animals.  The  system  is  designed  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  companies  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  breeders  or  owners.  In  the  herd  of  a  systema¬ 
tic  breeder  deaths  of  animals  from  natural  causes  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  One  with  a  healthy  herd  need  have  a 
very  few  losses,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the  wise  breeder  to  re¬ 
tain  only  strong,  vigorous  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  other  animals  are  handled  to  sell  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible.  Therefore,  the  loss  to  the  cattle- man  by  death  is 
usually  only  an  occasional  calf  and,  once  in  a  long  time,  a 
death  from  accident. 

Kearney,  Neb. 


BUSINESS  FARMING  IN  COLORADO. 

I  MUST  acknowledge  that  my  harrow  to  be  attached  to  a 
common  plow  was  not  the  shining  success  I  anticipated. 
The  theory  was  all  right,  out  the  difficulty  lay  in  manag¬ 
ing  a  walking  plow  with  a  harrow  attached.  I  find  that 
a  small  “A”  harrow  so  attached  to  any  riding  plow  as  to 
follow  the  furrow  next  to  the  last,  “  fines  ”  the  soil  to  an 
extent  almost  impossible  after  it  has  dried  half  a  day. 
This  does  not  entirely  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  har¬ 
rowing,  as  it  fines  only  the  surface ;  but  it  keeps  the 
ground  from  becoming  lumpy  and  drying  out.  We  use 
quite  extensively  a  three-furrow  gang  plow  made  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  spring  plowing,  and  a  little  harrow 
trailed  behind  it  does  a  world  of  good.  We  make  potatoes 
our  moneyed  crop.  The  yield  runs  from  8,000  to  12,000 
pounds  per  acre.  TiVe  are  not  bothered  with  insect  pests  of 
any  description,  and  at  our  altitude  of  7,200  feet,  the  po¬ 
tato  beetle  is  practically  unheard  of.  The  wire-worm  and 
cut-worm  bother  the  Late  Ohios  somewhat,  however.  Our 
principal  varieties  are  the  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Salt 
Lake  Rose,  Rose  Seedling,  Charles  Downing  and  Late 
Ohio.  The  last  is  by  far  the  best  “seller  ;  ”  but  does  not 
produce  so  well  as  some  others.  Our  more  progressive 
ranchmen  do  about  all  their  work  with  machinery.  Ihe 
writer  has  used  for  three  successive  years,  a  potato  seed 
cutter  of  his  own  manufacture,  which  quarters  a  potato 
exactly,  regardless  of  size  and  shape.  It  works  with  a 
treadle  and  will  cut  from  300  to  400  pounds  per  hour.  A 
potato  sorter  made  by  the  Colorado  Implement  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  at  Easton ville,  Colo.,  is  so  far  ahead  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  market  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  any  one  will  attempt  to  sort  by  hand  for  market.  It 
works  on  something  the  same  principle  as  a  fanning-miil 
with  the  fan  left  out.  The  dirt  goes  into  one  place ;  while 
the  small  and  merchantable  potatoes  go  into  different 
sacks.  It  is  very  complete,  mounted  on  runners,  and  by 
hitching  “  Old  Bill  ”  to  it  and  keeping  it  alongside  of  the 
pickers,  the  potatoes  are  sorted,  sacked  and  cleaned  as  fast 
as  picked  up  and  at  no  appreciable  increase  of  cost.  As  30 
acres  is  about  as  small  an  area  of  potatoes  as  any  one  puts 
in,  while  in  many  instances  hundreds  of  acres  are  planted, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  handle  the  crops  without  every 
special  tool  that  can  be  obtained. 

Our  climate  is  so  dry  and  cool  that  there  Is  no  trouble  in 


keeping  potatoes  a  year  if  necessary.  Our  price  now  at 
home,  is  $1.50  per  cwt.,  and  there  is  a  very  ready  sale  at 
that.  My  cellar  holds  about  40,000  pounds.  In  it  there 
are  five  10x10x10- foot  bins  on  each  side  of  a  five-foot  alley. 
Over  each  bin  is  a  ventilator  and  the  top  is  so  thoroughly 
timbered  that  I  drive  on  to  the  cellar  and  empty  the  pota¬ 
toes  right  into  the  bins  at  the  top  through  the  ventilators. 
Of  course,  must  seem  to  an  Eastern  farmer  that  a  drop 
of  10  feet — which  there  is  when  I  begin  to  fill  the  bins— 
would  make  the  tubers  rot  in  short  order ;  but  here  there 
is  no  tendency  to  do  this  if  one  keeps  the  air  circulating. 
A  car  runs  out  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  a  wagon,  and  the 
labor  and  time  of  loading  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For 
some  years  I  used  a  three-horse  rig  like  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry’s, 
for  “  hauling  off  ;  ”  but  I  find  that  four  horses,  two  and 
two,  or,  “  strung  out,”  as  we  call  the  arrangement  here, 
are  more  effective  in  hilly  work  or  for  short,  sharp  pulls. 
As  nearly  as  possible  all  my  farm  tools  are  of  a  suitable 
caliber  to  be  used  with  four  horses  abreast.  Thus  I  use  an 
18-foot-cut  harrow,  a  gang  plow  which  cuts  30  inches,  etc 
In  our  soil  we  find  the  disk  harrow  preferable  to  the  Cuta¬ 
way,  for  when  four  horses  are  put  on  and  about  300  pounds 
of  iron  are  put  in  the  weight  boxes,  it  will  loosen  up  and 
fine  fall  plowing  better  than  any  tool  we  can  get;  and 
when  it  is  not  weighted,  we  find  it  the  best  possible  tool 
for  putting  in  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  Aspinwall  planter 
and  the  Hoover  digger  are  extensively  used  and  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  rivals  here.  Grain  hay  is  the  rule ;  oats  being 
the  favorite.  I  bind  all  my  grain  hay  with  a  self-binder, 
cutting  it  when  in  the  milk,  shocking  and  stacking  the 
same  as  grain  to  be  thrashed. 

As  it  seems  that  most  Eastern  people  think  we  do  all  our 
farming  under  irrigation  in  Colorado,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  there  is  not  an  irrigating  ditch  within  10  miles 
of  me.  M.  F.  A. 

El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  NURSERY  BUSINESS. 

From  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co. 

Our  trade  for  the  spring  of  ’90  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  previous  seasons.  In  many  sections  of  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  farmers  are  feeling  poor ;  but 
they  appear  generally  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  plantings  for  market  purposes.  Yellow 
Transparent  leads  the  list  of  summer  apples  ;  Early  Ripe, 
Red  Astrachan  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  following  next 
in  popularity.  Baldwin  leads  the  list  of  winter  apples  in 
those  sections  where  this  variety  is  a  success.  Ben  Davis, 
Lougfield,  Mann.  Stark,  Wealthy,  and  York  Imperial  are 
also  largely  planted.  Bartlett  and  Keiff  er  are  the  two  leading 
varieties  of  standard  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Lawson,  Rut¬ 
ter  and  Seckel  coming  next.  AngoulfSme  still  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  dwarfs.  Florence,  Louis  Phillippe, 
Montmorency,  White  Caroon  and  Windsor  appear  to  be 
the  most  popular  varitiesof  cherries.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  peach  planting  in  many  sections,  Crawford’s 
Early  and  Late,  Foster,  Garfield,  Globe,  Mountain  Rose, 
Salway,  Stevens’s  Rareripe,  Wheatland  and  Willet  being 
the  leading  varieties.  The  call  for  quinces,  chiefly  Cham¬ 
pion  and  Orange,  continues.  There  is  also  a  steady  demand 
for  the  improved  varieties  of  Russian  apricots.  There  is 
about  the  usual  demand  for  grape  vines,  with  Concord 
heading  the  list.  Next  in  demand  with  us  is  the  Geneva, 
a  new  white  grape.  There  is  about  the  average  call  for 
currants  and  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  a  steadily  growing  demand  for 
roses,  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  showing  that  our 
people  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  beautifying  their 
homes. 

From  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co. 

The  demand  with  us  for  grape  vines  this  season  has  been 
quite  limited.  The  large  growers  of  grapes  and  many 
nurserymen  have  been  growing  grape  vines  in  rather  large 
quantities  for  the  last  few  years,  and  have  entirely  over¬ 
done  the  business  and  ruined  prices.  Many  are  offering  the 
vines  below  the  cost  of  production.  In  small  fruits  we  are 
having  a  good  demand  for  the  old  standard  leading  varie¬ 
ties.  Currants,  such  as  the  Cherry,  Yersaillaise,  Long 
Bunch  Holland,  White  Grape,  White  Dutch  and  Fay’s 
Prolific  have  a  good  sale.  The  favorite  gooseberries  are 
the  Downing,  Houghton,  Smith’s  Improved,  Smith’s  Seed¬ 
ling  and  Industry.  Among  blackberries  the  demand  is  mostly 
for  Snyder,  with  some  call  for  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  Early 
Harvest  and  Taylor’s  Prolific.  Among  raspberries,  Gregg, 
Early  Ohio,  Souhegan,  Shaffer’s,  Cuthbert  and  Turner  are 
the  favorites,  with  some  call  for  Earhart’s  Everbearing. 
In  strawberries  the  demand  is  largely  for  the  leading 
sorts,  including  the  newer  varieties,  such  as  Bubach, 
Jessie  and  Warfield  No.  2.  Jessie  has  proved  a  wonderful 
strawberry  in  the  West. 


“  Looking  Backward.”— In  an  old  copy  of  The  Genesee 
Farmer  dated  February,  1851,  we  are  informed  that  the 
first  executive  message  that  contains  the  word  “  manure  ” 
had  just  been  issued  by  President  Fillmore.  It  appears 
that  farmers  had  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $200  to  pay 
for  some  experiments  on  various  methods  of  deodorizing 
and  drying  night-soil,  the  results  to  be  printed  in  the 
Patent  Office  reports.  The  money  was  not  appropriated. 
“  President-making,  not  the  best  plan  for  preparing  and 
using  the  food  of  plants  is  the  leading  idea  in  Washing¬ 
ton,”  is  the  comment  of  the  Farmer.  This  was  39  years 
ago ;  is  it  true  to-day  ?  The  editors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
also  indulge  in  the  following  prophecy :  “  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  number  employed  in  impoverishing  Ameri¬ 
can  soils  will  diminish  in  25  years.  The  improvers  of 
arable  land  will  a  little  more  than  double  in  that  length  of 
time,  but  the  number  of  poor  farmers  will  remain  nearly 
stationary.” 


Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

SERIES  of  memorandum  books  or  tablets  form  a 
useful  feature  in  systematic  housekeeping.  A  card 
hung  inside  the  door  of  the  linen  closet  should  contain  an 
inventory  of  the  articles  in  it,  giving  the  contents  for  each 
shelf,  and  the  number  of  articles  in  stock.  Then  there  is 
no  confusion  in  taking  out  or  putting  away  clean  articles 
when  the  house-mother  happens  to  be  out  of  reach.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  when  either  winter  or  summer  clothes  are  put 
away  at  the  end  of  the  season,  a  list  should  be  made,  giv¬ 
ing  the  number  of  articles  and  their  location :  if  this  is 
done,  there  need  be  no  frantic  rushing  about  to  find  needed 
garments  when  the  seasons  change.  Such  a  list  should  be 
kept  in  a  specified  place,  so  that  any  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  may  know  where  to  find  things.  Where  there  is  a 
large  family,  this  system  of  inventories  will  be  found  a  de¬ 
cided  aid  in  keeping  things  tidy.  If  the  boys  have  a  list 
of  their  garments  hung  in  a  convenient  place,  so  that  they 
know  just  where  to  look  for  clean  stockings  or  collars,  it 
will  help  them  to  get  a  better  idea  of  order,  especially  if 
the  rules  are  always  rigidly  adhered  to.  We  so  often  see  a 
boy  go  wildly  clawing  through  several  drawers  or  boxes 
when  looking  for  clean  clothes,  and  he  usually  pleads 
ignorance  of  their  whereabouts  as  an  excuse  for  his  unti¬ 
diness.  And  that  boy  always  does  just  the  same  when  he 
grows  up.  and  expects  his  wife  to  go  about  picking  up  and 
tidying  after  his  wild  plunges  through  the  domestic  arena, 
just  as  his  mother  did  in  his  boyhood.  Not  that  boys  are 
the  only  untidy  members  of  the  family.  We  know  girls 
who  just  step  right  out  of  their  clothes  when  they  undress, 
and  leave  them  lying  in  an  untidy  heap  on  the  floor ;  the 
clothes  they  put  on  in  the  morning  are  picked  up,  and  the 
rest  he  there,  crumpled  and  dusty,  until  the  family 
straightener  happens  along  to  pick  them  up.  We  know 
girls  who  never  think  of  putting  away  their  clean  clothes 
after  the  washing—"  Oh,  mother  always  does  that,  after 
she  has  mended  them  ” — and  we  see  the  same  girls  throw 
down  their  jackets  in  one  place,  their  hats  in  another,  and 
their  gloves  in  a  third.  Certainly,  the  girls  need  an  in¬ 
ventory,  or  some  other  system  of  order  just  as  much  as  the 
boys.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  one  untidy  person  in  a 
family  seems  to  have  more  effect  than  half  a  dozen  orderly 
ones.  Untidiness  is  a  contagious  disease  which  seems  to 
spread  from  one  to  another  as  rapidly  as  the  measles. 

*  * 

* 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  tablet  and  pencil  hung 
inside  a  kitchen  closet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  memo¬ 
randa.  As  soon  as  any  article  begins  to  run  short  in  the 
store  closet,  make  a  note  of  it ;  it  saves  a  good  deal  of 
thought  when  making  out  a  list  for  the  grocer,  and  often 
prevents  the  omission  of  needed  articles.  Again,  if  one  has 
a  very  busy  day  ahead,  and  there  is  any  special  duty 
which  might  be  forgotten,  make  a  note  of  it.  These  ideas 
may  seem  over-particular  to  those  who  believe  in  house 
keeping  by  the  light  of  nature,  rather  than  by  an  exact 
system  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  scientific  housekeeping 
is  vastly  more  successful  than  a  slip-shod  no-system  in 
domestic  affairs. 

* 

*  * 

SOME  very  sensible  remarks  relative  to  short  weight  in 
meat  were  published  in  a  recent  Rural.  Though  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  the  majority  of  dealers  are  trust¬ 
worthy,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to  weigh  everything  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  the  house— not  only  meat,  but 
groceries,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  is  sold  by  weight. 
The  knowledge  that  such  a  practice  is  carried  out  will  be 
unobjectionable  to  an  honest  dealer,  and  will  have  a 
restraining  influence  on  an  untrustworthy  one.  I  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  this  plan  at  home,  and  expe¬ 
rience  proves  its  value.  Of  course,  it  seems  a  trouble 
sometimes,  when  one  is  hurried,  but  it  is  a  decided  satis 
faction  to  know  that  one  gets  16  ounces  for  a  pound.  By  all 
means  weigh  your  goods. 

* 

♦  * 

Now  that  an  epidemic  of  house-cleaning  is  spending  over 
the  land,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  strongest  soap  is 
not  necessarily  the  best,  especially  for  such  purposes  as 
cleaning  paint.  Many  of  the  so-called  fine  laundry  soaps 
contain  such  a  terrible  excess  of  alkali  that  they  are  really 
destructive,  especially  to  the  hands.  It  is  a  great  pity  to 
use  such  stuff  under  the  impression  that  it  is  most 
cleansing,  and  then  roughen  the  hands  so  that  sewing  is 
an  impossibility  for  days  afterwards — very  poor  economy. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 

+■ 

*  * 

“  IT  is  better  to  be  40  years  young,  than  20  years  old,”  said 
a  bright  girl  discussing  the  flight  of  youth.  Youthful¬ 
ness  is  really  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  happy  is  the  woman 
who  keeps  the  gaiety  of  youth  through  the  swift-coming 
years  of  middle  age. 

* 

*  + 

Never  scrub  oil-cloth,  but  wipe  it  with  a  soft  cloth  and 
lukewarm  water,  or  milk  and  water.  Neither  soap  nor 
hot  water  should  be  used. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla 
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CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  GIRL. 


SECOND  SERIE8. 

PATTY  GARTON 

FOURTEEN  to 20  may  be  called  the  age 
of  aspiration ;  during  those  half-dozen 
fateful  years  most  girls  go  through  a  good 
deal  of  mental  turmoil.  We  are  apt  to 
long  for  great  deeds — for  some  change  from 
the  surrounding  monotony — and  oh,  what 
a  worry  we  are  to  ouj*  mothers  !  Those  years 
usually  decide  the  marring  or  making  of  a 
girl’s  character;  it  is  a  time  when  the 
mother’s  influence  is  either  fixed  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  or  else  is  entirely  overthrown. 
My  transition  period  is  not  so  far  away  that 
I  have  forgotten  my  own  sensations.  I 
don’t  think  that  grown-up  people  really 
think  how  sensitive  in  every  way  a  young 
girl  is  during  that  growing-up  period.  She 
is  still  regarded  as  a  child — or  ought  to  be 
— and  her  sensibilities  are  not  regarded  as 
very  keen,  yet  she  feels  very  strongly,  as  a 
rule,  and  suffers  a  good  deal  from  woes 
both  real  and  imaginary. 

One  very  tender  point  with  girls  at  this 
age  is  the  question  of  personal  appearance, 
and  grown-ups  unconsciously  cause  a  good 
deal  of  unhappiness  by  joking  or  unfavora¬ 
ble  comment.  It  is  certainly  an  awkward  age 
when  the  girl  is  neither  child  nor  woman, and 
there  is  often  some  peculiarity — it  may  be  a 
stoop,  or  a  habit  of  hunching  the  shoulders, 
or  an  awkward  walk — but  whatever  it  is 
it  should  not  be  commented  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  object  of  the  reproof 
unhappy.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  mothers 
call  attention  to  such  defects,  in  a  way 
which  made  the  poor  girl  shrink  and  blush 
and  feel  as  if  the  whole  universe  were  taking 
note  of  her  peculiarities.  And  it  takes 
such  a  little  thing  to  make  one  unhappy  at 
that  age ;  we  can’t  see  far  enough  to  realize 
that  such  trouble  is  temporary,  and  we  are 
not  likely  to  philosophize  over  it.  Such 
comments  on  person  or  manner  really  lead 
to  self-consciousness,  which  is  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  vanity. 

Do  you  think  it  wrong  for  a  girl  to  con¬ 
sider  her  clothes  as  far  as  she  can,  trying 
to  dress  suitably  and  becomingly,  without 
intrenching  on  time  required  for  other  pur¬ 
suits?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  girl  who 
doesn’t  care  a  bit  how  she  looks  is  rather 
selfish,  for  it  is  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to 
look  on  a  becoming  gown  than  an  ugly  one. 
Even  if  it  is  cheap  cotton,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  pretty,  especially 
now-a-days,  when  all  the  patterns  of  fig¬ 
ured  silks  are  reproduced  in  cotton.  Nor  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  girl  should  choose 
an  unbecoming  color,  even  in  a  morning  or 
working  frock.  It  need  not  look  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  either;  things  are  now  so  plainly 
made  that  one  has  a  good  chance  to  be 
economical  without  looking,  as  the  school¬ 
girls  say,  as  if  one’s  clothes  came  out  of  the 
Ark. 

One  thing  I  dislike  exceedingly  is  to  see  a 
girl  wearing  out  her  old  clothes  in  the 
kitchen,  just  in  their  original  form.  Some 
seem  to  think  it  more  economical  to  wear 
an  old  stuff  gown  too  shabby  and  untidy 
to  be  seen  in,  for  a  working  dress,  instead 
of  a  neat,  plain  cotton  made  for  the  purpose. 
I  could  never  see  a  reason  for  that ;  my 
stuff  gowns  are  made  over,  and  brushed, 
mended,  and  kept  clean  until  the  last;  then 
they  seem  all  to  go  to  pieces  at  once,  like 
the  “one-hoss  shay.”  With  clean  frills  at 
neck  and  wrists,  and  an  expansive  white 
apron,  an  old  dark  gown  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  rainy  afternoon  wear  at  home, 
long  after  it  is  too  shabby  to  wear  out-of- 
doors,  or  even  at  home  on  sunshiny  days. 
The  clean  collar  and  cuffs  will  give  it  an 
air  of  neatness,  and  a  big,  white  apron,  like 
charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

It  is  surprising,  too,  how  much  longer  a 
frock  looks  well,  and  lasts  in  wear,  when  it 
is  always  carefully  hung  up  when  taken 
off,  always  brushed  when  necessary,  and 
always  kept  in  good  repair.  Some  appar¬ 
ently  careful  girls  seem  to  run  through 
their  clothes  in  just  about  half  the  time  of 
others,  but  in  most  cases  the  secret  is 
simply  in  the  way  the  gown  is  cared  for. 
As  for  cotton  frocks,  I  certainly  think  it 
does  not  pay  to  wear  them  until  they  are 
excessively  soiled.  I  can  wear  a  morning 
gingham  for  two  weeks  without  washing, 
but  I  always  put  on  a  loose,  dark  cotton 
wrapper  when  sweeping,  scrubbing,  black¬ 
ing  stoves,  or  doing  any  other  very  dirty 
work.  As  soon  as  the  dirty  work  is  done, 
the  ordinary  neat  morning  dress  is  re¬ 
sumed  ;  thus  I  am  enabled  to  keep  my 
frocks  clean  for  a  longer  time,  and  avoid 
fading  them  by  the  hard  washing  needed 
to  clean  them  when  very  much  soiled.  I 
have  found  it  a  very  good  plau  to  have  a 
loose-sleeved  calico  wrapper  of  the  abused 
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Mother  Hubbard  shape,  merely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  slipping  over  a  good  gown.  It  is 
excellent  if  obliged  to  do  cooking,  bread¬ 
making,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  when 
dressed  for  the  afternoon,  or  to  slip  over  a 
best  dress  if  there  is  unexpected  kitchen 
work  to  be  done. 


HAYING  THINGS  HANDY. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  almost  any  house¬ 
keeper  might  profitably  devote  at  least 
one  of  these  spring  days,  or  such  a  portion 
of  it  as  she  can  spare  from  routine  duties, 
to  sundry  small  reforms  needed  in  almost 
any  household,  and  to'the  arrangement  of 
all  possible  conveniences.  Such  provision 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  semi-annual 
“  setting-to  rights,”  for  the  word  includes 
it. 

Many  women  are  very  negligent  in  this 
respect,  and  time  and  strength  are  spent 
needlessly  every  day  in  paying  the  penalty 
of  their  carelessness. 

So  before  the  busy  season  has  begun,  or 
the  first  hot  days  are  upon  us,  let  each  take 
a  little  time  to  look  about  her,  and  see  what 
preparation  she  can  make  beforehand  for 
the  summer’s  burdens,  in  the  shape  of 
thrifty  conveniences  and  labor-saving  con¬ 
trivances  indoors. 

If  there  is  a  perverse  or  smoking  chimney, 
perhaps  now  it  can  be  cured.  If  paint  will 
save  much  scrubbing,  or  a  drain  pipe  the 
tugging  of  slops,  now  is  the  time  to  apply  for 
it. 

If  a  shelf  here,  a  drawer  there,  a  swing- 
door  in  another  place,  will  save  steps  or 
“clutter”  or  annoyance,  the  housewife 
owes  it  to  herself  and  her  household  to  see 
that  they  are  provided  ;  and  though  few 
women  like  to  tease,  or  even  insist,  a  little 
gentle  insistence  will  often  carry  the  day. 
Was  it  to  housewives  Emerson  was  speak¬ 
ing  when  he  said  :  “  If  there  is  any  good 
thing  in  store  for  you,  it  will  not  come  at 
the  first  or  second  call  ?  ” 

But  there  are  other  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments  quite  within  her  own  province  and 
her  power  to  compass,  which  the  thrifty 
housewife  will  attend  to  while  there  is  time. 
She  will  see  that  nothing  has  place  in 
pantry,  closet  or  kitchen  which  does  not 
properly  belong  there. 

This  I  know  is  a  part  of  house-cleaning, 
and  its  mention  seems  a  needless  reminder. 
But  many  people  allow  petty  accumulations 
to  crowd  essential  things,  and  lose  time  and 
patien.ce  both,  thereby. 

A  vigorous  extermination  of  such  in¬ 
truding  articles  will  leave  space  for  neces¬ 
sary  and  convenient  things  and  their  nicer 
arrangement. 

The  pantry,  which  in  many  houses  is  the 
place  where  the  food  is  prepared  for  the 
oven,  ought  to  contain  all  cooking  utensils 
and  all  ingredients  commonly  required, 
save  those  perishable  things  which  must  be 
kept  in  the  cellar,  as  milk,  butter,  fruit, 
eggs  and  the  like. 

It  is  convenient  also  to  have  most  articles 
labeled.  Of  course  the  housekeeper  her¬ 
self  knows  which  box  contains  saleratus, 
and  which  cream-of-tartar,  and  just  where 
she  keeps  her  corn-starch  She  recognizes  her 
spice-boxes  at  a  glance,  and  does  not  need 
to  investigate  before  she  dips  into  rye,  or 
rice,  or  Graham  flour.  But  how  does  she 
know  what  emergency  may  send  another 
there  in  her  place,  or  that  friend,  or  hus¬ 
band,  or  children  may  not  have  some  time 
to  prepare  a  day’s  meals. 

An  abundance  of  well-arranged  piece- 
bags  are  a  great  convenience.  If  there  are 
many  grown  people  or  daughters  in  the 
family,  let  each  have  her  own  piece-bag  of 
stout  material  and  generous  capacity  to 
contain  the  ever-multiplying  bundles.  If 
there  are  little  children,  let  there  be  several 
for  light  and  dark,  coarse  and  fine,  thick 
and  thin  pieces,  and  have  a  real  “  handy- 
bag  ”  in  a  convenient  closet,  to  hold  pieces 
that  are  likely  to  be  wanted  often,  such  as 
cotton  cloth,  light  and  dark  silesia  and 
cambric,  bits  of  lining-muslin,  flannel  and 
basting,  besides  tape  and  elastic.  Have, 
beside  the  family  button-box— and  a  box  is 
much  better  than  a  bag  for  buttons,  though 
it  ought  to  be  of  wood  with  a  sliding  cover 
—a  small  one  for  white  buttons  aud  another 
for  boot-buttons,  and  keep  them  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  aud,  moreover,  have  each 
feminine  member  of  the  household  assured 
of  their  exact  location. 

There  should  be  several  capacious  bags 
to  receive  the  remnants  of  worn-out  cloth¬ 
ing;  one  for  pieces  of  old  white  cottons; 
another  for  similar  colored  cloths,  a  small 
one  for  twine,  and  one  for  waste-paper,  be¬ 
sides  the  rag-bag  proper.  All  these  should 
hang  in  an  outer  room,  convenient  to  all 
the  family,  and  near  them  should  be  kept 
another  for  soiled  linen,  olive  e.  dana. 


MARTHA  TUBY’S  EVANGELISTIC 
WORK. 


THEY  were  organizing  a  Womans’ 
Union  in  the  little  country  church 
at  the  comer. 

“  I  appoint  Mrs.  Martha  Tuby  supe*  *n 
tendent  of  evangelistic  work,”  said  th< 
newly-elected  president  in  a  loud  *  id  de 
cided  voice. 

Mrs.  Martha  Tuby  arose  in  a  flutter  and 
said : 

“  Mrs.  President,  I’ll  have  to  be  excused, 
I’ve  a  man  to  home  plowin’  who  has  to  be 
evangelized  with  21  good,  square  meals  an’ 
three  clean  shirts,  with  the  buttons  all  on, 
every  week.  I’ve  six  children  who  have  to 
be  evangelized  with  36  washed  hands,  18 
washed  faces  and  combed  heads,  an’  proper 
meals  an’  six  suits  of  lately-washed  and 
mended  clo’es ;  besides,  I  have  to  evangelize 
’em  pretty  of’en  with  their  father’s  slip¬ 
pers,  to  say  nuthin’  o’  their  catechism  an’ 
Sunday  School  lessons,  an’  hearin’  ’em  say 
their  prayers  an’  puttin’  ’em  to  bed  every 
night.  I’ve  nine  calves,  seven  pigs,  an’  20 
ducks  an’  12  turkeys,  an’  half  of  ’em  jest 
ready  to  come  off  with  young  uns,  an’  41 
hens,  with  10  of  ’em  a-settin’,  an’  they  all 
need  a  dretful  sight  of  evangelizin’.  I’d 
like  to  evangelize  this  hull  place  an’  the  hull 
wurld  besides,  (the  Lord  knows  it  needs  it 
bad  enough)  if  I  could ;  but  I  ain’t  equal  to 
the  hull  of  It,  an’  bein’  that  duty  as  well  as 
charity  begins  to  home,  you’ll  have  to  ex¬ 
cuse  me.” 

And  she  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  who  knows  what  she  is  ah'  at. 
Then  the  president  sighed  a  regretful  sigh 
and  said : 

“  I  withdraw  my  first  appointment,  and 
appoint  Mrs.  Mary  Grundy  in  Mrs.  Tuby’s 
place.”  GERALDINE  G. 


A  Common  Mistake  in  butter  making  is 
carelessness  in  selecting  and  using  artificial 
color.  The  best  on  earth  is  none  too  good. 
Use  Thatcher’s  Orange  Butter  Color  and 
you  have  it  right  every  time.— Adv. 


Dried  or  evaporated  fruit,  provided 
it  is  nicely  cooked,  is  an  appetizing  addition 
to  the  breakfast-tablein  spring,  when  fresh 
fruit  is  hard  to  obtain.  Stewed  prunes  or 
peaches  are  especially  nice.  Both  should 
be  soaked  over-night  and  stewed  slowly. 

Drop  Molasses  Cakes.— To  one  tea-cup¬ 
ful  of  New  Orleans  molasses  add  one  even 
tea-spoonful  of  soda,  and  beat  thoroughly; 
add  one  egg  and  again  beat  vigorously. 
Then  add  one-third  of  a  tea-cupful  of  warm 
butter,  (or  butter  and  lard),  and  enough 
flour  to  make  the  mixture  quite  stiff  when 
stirred.  Spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  large 
baking-tin ;  moisten  the  top  thoroughly 
with  a  mixture  made  of  equal  parts  of  mo¬ 
lasses  and  cold  water.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven ; 
cut  in  squares  and  serve  either  cold  or 
warm.  Where  one  is  fond  of  cookies  with 
coffee,  these  are  a  pleasant  change. 

K.  b.  j. 


piSccUancou.o'  ^dvertfcing. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  lungs.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  the  effects  of 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  tnegre^t 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remed/  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  'fishery.  Mass. 

"In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  hut,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  my  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  in  coughs,  colds,  &e.”— Win.  H. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

preparrh  by 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


The  BEST  on  Wheels.  “Randy”  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  Phaitons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts.etc.  52-p:wje  catalogue  and  circular."  How 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,"  FREK. 

SYRACUSE.  X.  Y. 
68  Murray  St..  New  York, 
i  SIS  Sudbury  St-,  Boston. 


Platform  Wagon 


J§°-  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.’ Co. 


|  For  16  Tears 
hare  sold  to 

_  consumers  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES,  sating  them  the 
dealers*  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Pay  freight 
charges  I  f  not  sutlsfuetory.  Warranted 
for  2  years  p  64-page  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  W.B> 

Elkhart, 


t.  PRATT,  8ee*y, 
-  -  Indiana. 


-  -  nevona  a  question  we 

l  have  the  bent  line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  lor  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PRATT  &  CO.. 

71  to  81  Willard  St.,  Ka'am.tiio.  Huh. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels— only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  i  arm  Wagon  it 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINKK  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mulllca  Hill.  N.  J 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  any  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

~  THATCHER  MFG.  CO..  Potsdam.  IV.  Y. 


My  specialty  for  33  years. 
Vines  of  all  valuable  vari¬ 
eties.  Nice  1  year  Concords 

■i _ _ _  _  •  XO  per  1.000.  Niagara.Em- 

pire State,  Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain,  Moore’s 
.Diamond.  Moyer.  Nectar, Wirt,  Jewel, Moore’s  Ear¬ 
ly.  Delaware,  Pocklington,  Brighton,  Ives,  eta  ;.ln- 
dnstry.  Triumph  and  other  Gooseberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries  Currants  &  Strawberries.  Finest  stock;  prices 
low  Catalogs  free.  GEO. W  CAMPBELL.  Delaware,  Ohio. 


JOHN  SAUL'S 

WASHINGTON  NURSERIES. 

Our  Catalogue  of  IVew,  Rare  and  Beautiful 
Plants  for  1890.  will  be  ready  in  February. 

It  contains  list  of  all  the  most  Beautiful  and  Rare 
Greenhouse  and  Hothouse  Plants  In  cultivation,  a, 
well  as  all  Novelties  of  merit,  well  grown  and  at  very 
•°w  prices  Every  plant  lover  should  have  a  copy. 

OHCU1DS.—  A  very  large  stock  of  choice  East  In¬ 
dian.  American,  etc.  Also.  Catalogues  of  Roses, 
Orchid  s.  Seeds.  Trees,  etc.  All  free  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

...  100 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

...  100 

2  50 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

2  5o 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Chas.  Downing . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Sunlit  Star . . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Bonanza  . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

Orane’s  Potentate... 

...  1  00 

2  25 

2.  And  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glen  wood, 

Iowa. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St  N  Y 


FOEEST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita's,  etc.,  etc. 

*’  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds.  . 

R. DOUGLAS  &  SON. 
Waukegan,  ttt 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  4> rial  Nlll.  4  H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOICH MILL  CO..  Atlanta.  Ga 


■  -f  ruik  ami  lent 

JLV  Lotuses.  Also,  White  Water  Lilies.  Se 
for  Catalogue. 

GEO.  RICHARDSON.  Lordstown,  Ohio 


THE  EMPIRE 

MACHINE. 

The  Best.  <>th  year.  \\  eaves  both  farm  and  lawn 
fence.  .v>  cents  per  rod  complete.  •l.'>  rods  a  day. 
Every  machine  warranted.  Freight  paid.  Wire, 
etc,*,  at  wholesale  prices.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Good  commissions  paid.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Empire  Machine  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind 
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Publishers'  Desk. 

Prompt  is  always  at  the  Fore. 


FOR  THE  BOYS. 

Young  man,  do  you  want  to  go 
to  the  agricultural  college  next 
September? 

Father,  do  you  want  your  boy 
to  possess  greater  means  for 
battling  with  the  problems  of 
farming  than  you  have  pos¬ 
sessed? 

Mother,  shall  your  son  come  to 
manhood  better  fitted  for  the  war¬ 
fare  of  life  by  reason  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  a  greater  command  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  has  founded  for 
his  benefit? 

THESE  BENEFITS  MAY  BE 
HIS,  so  far  as  in  him  lies. 

How?  We  shall  point  the  way 
in  our  next  issue. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  ? 

What  do  you  like  in  the  R.  N.-Y.?  What 
do  you  like  from  page  one  to  16  ? 

What  do  you  dislike  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  ? 
What  would  you  have  changed  in  any  of 
its  features  ? 

What  do  you  like  or  dislike  in  any  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  our  way  of  conducting 
the  paper  ? 

What  good  do  you  get  from  the  R.  N.-Y.? 
If  it  benefits  you  it  may  benefit  others 
likewise.  Your  pointing  the  way  will  do 
no  harm  and  it  may  do  some  good  ;  may 
help  others  to  see  the  way  to  make  the 
paper  of  more  value  to  them.  R.  s.  P.  v. 


THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT. 

Many  pleasant  letters  come  to  the  Desk 
from  old  and  new  friends  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
extolling  its  virtues  and  relating,  literally, 
hundreds  of  incidents  wherein  the  paper 
has  saved  their  crops,  saved  them  money, 
gained  them  higher  prices  on  products 
sold,  increased  their  crops,  and,  best  of  all, 
made  life  better  worth  living.*  A  long 
train  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  $2.00 
investment,  surely.  Bug  that  is  just  the 
mission  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  which 
we  want  to  make  the  liveliest,  brightest, 
ablest,  MOST  USEFUL  rural  journal  in 
the  world.  And  how,  pray,  can  we  do  this, 
or  know  that  we  are  doing  or  not  doing  it, 
unless  you,  its  readers,  tell  us  frankly  of 
your  wishes,  likes  and  dislikes  in  this  con¬ 
nection  ? 

So  we,  editors  and  publishers,  are  espec¬ 
ially  grateful  for  these  many  words  of 
commendation  for  the  work  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker,  past  and  present,  that 
brighten  the  hours  of  labor,  like  spring 
flowers  and  autumn  fruits. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


For  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  Asthma, 
Catarrh,  and  diseases  of  the  Bronchial 
Tubes,  no  better  remedy  can  be  found  than 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  Sold 
everywhere,  25  cents. — Adv. 


The  News. 

DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY.  May 73,  1890. 

The  great  May  Day  labor  demonstrations 
at  the  principal  labor  centers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  passed  off  quietly,  iwhich  spoke  well  for 
the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  self-restraint 
of  the  American  workman.  True,  Anar¬ 
chists  and  other  like  pestiferous  peace-dis¬ 
turbers  tried  in  New  York  and  Chicago  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  day’s  proceedings, 
but  the  real,  honest  workmen  indignantly 
brushed  them  aside.  Moreover,  the  police 
were  prepared  for  prompt  and  \igorous 
action  at  the  first  appearance  of  trouble. 
Over  30,000  men  took  part  in  the  grand 
parade  in  Chicago,  presenting  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the  kind  that  ever  took 

Elace  in  this  country.  In  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  there  were  sevtral  smaller  par¬ 
ades,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  St.Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston  and  some  other  large 
cities.  As  a  rule,  all  over  the  country  the  car¬ 
penters  struck  or  were  ready  to  strike  for 
the  eight-hour  day.  In  a  great  number  of 
cases  their  demands  were  at  once  granted. 
In  others  they  were  refused  and  the  men 
“went  out.”  The  great  Chicago  strike 
still  continues.  A  new  Master  Carpenters’ 
Union  has  been  formed,  however,  and  is 
negotiating  with  the  strikers.  It  is  willing 
to  concede  the  eight-hour  day,  but  the  men 
insist  that  steady  employment  must  be 
provided  for  about  four  fifths  of  them.  In 
some  cases  a  nine-hours’  day  has  been 
agreed  upon.  In  most  cases  the  question 
of  wages  has  been  settled,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  by  paying  by  the  hour  instead  of  by 
the  day.  The  strikes  hitherto  have  been 
mostly  confined  to  the  carpenters,  the  in¬ 
tention  being  to  let  other  trades  strike  one 
at  a  time,  as  soon  as  the  carpenters’  strike 
is  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  other  trades  have,  how¬ 
ever,  struck  here  and  there  for  eight  hours 
or  higher  wages,  but  there  has  been  no  gen¬ 
eral  strike  of  any  of  them.  The  struggle 
has  only  begun,  and  will  last,  now  here, 
now  there,  now  with  one  trade,  now  with 
another,  all  through  this  year  and  for  many 
succeeding  ones.  Indeeci,  it  is  likely  to 
last  in  one  shape  or  another  so  long  as  the 
employee  sees  the  employer  in  possession 
of  something  which  he  himself  covets. 
Farmers  should  study  the  movement  and 
learn  from  it  at  least  the  enormous  force  of 
combined  action. 

Kemmler,  the  Buffalo  wife  murderer, 
who  was  to  suffer  death  by  electrocution  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  last  Wednesday,  has  had 
another  respite.  A  lawyer  appealed  to 
Judge  Wallace  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  until 
the  United  States  Courts  had  passed  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion  prohibits  the  infliction  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  and  that  electrocu¬ 
tion  comes  within  this  category.  Good 
lawyers,  however,  declare  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  merely  forbids  the  United  States  to 
inflict  such  punishment;  but  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  does  not  affect  the  laws  of  any  State. 
There  is  much  mystery  about  the  party  or 
paities  back  of  the  affair,  who  are  paying 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  case;  but  there 
is  a  general  belief  that  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  foots  the  bill  now  as  it 
has  done  all  along.  There  is  much  disgust 
among  the  public  at  this  pettyfogging 
business,  and  a  bill  is  being  rushed  through 
the  New  York  legislature  abolishing  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  altogether. 

Tnere’s  a  report  that  Secretary  Windom 
intends  to  enforce  very  rigidly  the  law 
against  importations  of  foreign  wage- 
earners  who  have  made  contracts  before 
their  arrival  here ;  hence  the  transfer  of  the 
Castle  Garden  business  from  the  New  York 
State  to  United  States  officials.  The  Con¬ 
tract  Labor  Law  is  being  strictly  enforced 
against  workmen  who  live  in  Canada,  but 
are  accustomed  to  cross  the  line  to  work 
every  day  in  the  United  States.  Even 
Canadian  sailors  working  on  American 
vessels  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes 
have  been  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Canada 
in  large  numbers. 

Fresh  crevasses  in  the  Mississippi  levees 
have  flooded  fresh  areas  of  country  and 
added  to  the  old  flood  which  had  begun  to 
subside  in  many  places.  The  General 
Government  has  promptly  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $150,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  but  the  planters  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  are  vigorously  protesting 
against  any  regular  issue  of  rations  to 
either  blacks  or  whites. 

Tremendous  rains  have  also  flooded  all 
the  rivers  of  Northern  Texas,  and  in  undated 
Dallas,  now  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
State.  The  Red  River,  which  separates 
Texas  from  the  Indian  Territory,  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  40  years,  and  the  loss 
throughout  the  submerged  lowlands  is  in¬ 
calculable. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  places  the  responsibility  for  the  safe 
transportation  and  delivery  of  perishable 
freight  upon  the  railroads.  The  case  was 
one  concerning  the  transportation  of  but¬ 
ter.  For  want  of  ice  the  butter  was  spoiled. 
The  road  disclaimed  all  responsibility, 
since  it  owned  no  lefrigerator  cars.  The 
Court,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  by 
receiving  the  goods  it  bound  itself  to  de¬ 
liver  them  safely.  This  is  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  precedent.  If  it  shall  serve  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  other  states  as  well  as  in  Iowa,  the 
decision  will  be  of  immense  importance  to 
farmers  and  truckmen,  who  now,  as  a  rule, 


have  no  adequate  redress  for  the  loss  of 
perishable  produce  in  transit. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Grange 
have  locked  horns  before  Congress.  Pres¬ 
ident  Polk  of  the  Alliance,  and  Grand 
Master  Brigham  of  the  Grange,  are  now  in 
Washington  vigorously  urging  their  views 
on  national  legislation  upon  the  members 
of  the  different  committees  in  charge  of 
various  bills  bearing  on  matters  of  interest 
to  farmers  and  especially  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
on  Agriculture.  The  principal  measure 
urged  by  the  Alliance  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Government  warehouse  in  every  coun¬ 
ty  in  all  the  States,  in  which  farmers 
can  deposit  their  products  and  borrow 
from  the  Government  80  per  cent,  of  their 
value.  It  also  wants  the  Government  to 
issue  paper  currency  direct  ly  to  the  people  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  “  which  shall  be  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.” 
Grand  Master  Br’gham  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Grange,  is  very  outspoken  in  his 
opposition  to  the  ware  house  scheme  as 
extravagantly  expensive  as  well  as  im¬ 
practicable.  He  thinks  it  would  not  afford 
farmers  any  relief,  and  that  if  the  ware¬ 
houses  were  built  they  wouldn’t  patronize 
them.  He  is  more  tolerant,  however,  with 
regard  to  the  second  proposition,  as  the 
Grange,  especially  as  regards  its  Western 
and  Southern  branches,  has  always  been  a 
Green-backer. 

On  May  1,  ex-President  Cleveland  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States 
Saprpme  Court  at  Washington,  where  he 
paid  his  $10  and  got  his  parchment  author¬ 
izing  him  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  retained  in  the  great  drainage 
cases  for  New  Orleans,  which  will  probably 
go  over  to  the  November  term.  By  the 
way,  from  the  bitterness  with  which  he  is 
persistently  assailed  by  the  hostile  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  papers,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Cleveland  leads  the  field 
miles  ahead  of  all  other  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  in 
1892.  Just  now,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
causes  of  villification  of  the  man  are  his 
weight  and  size,  but  in  spite  of  these  he’s 
making  a  very  lively  run  for  that  nomi¬ 
nation. 

There  are  213  presbyteries  in  all  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  193  of  which  have 
voted  on  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Of  this 
number  127  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  revi¬ 
sion,  61  have  voted  against  it,  and  five  have 
not  voted  at  all.  There  are  returns  yet  to 
come  from  20  presbyteries,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  final  result  will  be  a 
little  short  of  the  needed  two-thirds  for 
revision. 

The  New  York  legislature  having  re¬ 
pealed  the  demagogic  law  allowing  $2  a 
day  to  all  laborers  employed  on  the  public 
works  of  the  State,  Governor  Hill  has  just 
allowed  it  to  become  a  law  without  his  sig¬ 
nature.  Representative  Connell  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  has,  however,  just  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  a  bill  declaring  that  no  person  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  laborer  for  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  shall  receive  less  than  $2  per  day.  and 
also  that  eight  hours’  work  shall  constitute 
a  day’s  labor  for  such  workmen,  and  pro¬ 
viding  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law. 
Years  ago  Congress  passed  an  eight-hour 
law ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  has  been  ignored  as 
the  men  who  wanted  only  eight  hours’ 
work  received  only  eight  hours’  pay.  A 
lot  of  lawyer  sharks  are  now  pressing 
claims  for  back  pay  amounting  to  several 
millions  against  the  government  before  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  money  which  they 
allege  the  men  ought  to  have  received  in 
accordance  with  this  law.  Of  course,  if 
successful,  the  lawyers  will  pocket  most  of 
the  funds. 

Representative  Hall  of  Minnesota,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  providing  that  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  an  annual  income  tax  of  from  one- 
fourth  of  one  to  one  percent,  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  annual  income  of  all  persons  in 
the  United  States.  If  such  a  tax  could  be 
honestly  collected  it  would  probably  be  the 
fairest  form  of  taxation  ;  but  experience 
everywhere  shows  the  utter  impossibility 
of  securing  the  honest  payment  of  such  a 
tax,  however  searching  the  inquisition  into 
the  private  affairs  of  the  tax-payers  ;  while 
no  form  of  taxation  meets  with  such  ran¬ 
corous  opposition. 

It  is  seriously  proposed  to  appoint  a 
special  court  to  interpret  tariff  laws.  At 
all  the  receiving  centers  custom-house 
officers  are  constantly  making  blunders  in 
their  interpretation  of  such  laws,  and  even 
when  appeals  are  made  to  the  Treasury 
officers  at  Washington,  their  decisions  are 
frequently  overruled  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  entailing  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  necessity  of  refunding  millions  of 
dollars  illegally  collected.  Of  course,  one 
never  hears.of  blunders  favorable  to  the  im¬ 
porters. 

The  Massachusetts  House  has  followed 
the  recent  example  of  Rhode  Island  by 
abolishing  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right,  or  privilege,  of 
suffrage. 

Of  the  17  nations  represented  in  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  nine  have  signed  the 
formal  treaty  of  arbitration  drawn  up  by 
the  Conference.  These  are  the  United 
States,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Hayti,  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  It  is  expected 
that  three  more  signatures  and  seals  will  be 
added  soon,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  all  the  powers  will  be  secured  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  and  autumn. 
I  f  this  treaty  should  prove  a  real  bar  to 
war  or  even  a  powerful  check  upon  it,  it 
would  amply  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
the  Congress  even  if  no’other  benefit  accrued 
from  it. 

The  political  campaign  in  Alabama  is 
rapidly  narrowing  down  to  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization.  R.  F.  Kolb,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  is  the  Alliance’s 
candidate  for  Governor  and  it  has  already 
secured  a  certainty  of  four  counties  for 
him.  The  programme  is  to  gaiu  nu¬ 


merical  strength  by  admitting  farmers 
of  all  political  creeds  and  then  capture  the 
Democratic  party  machinery  throughout 
the  State.  The  Convention  to  nominate 
State  officers  will  meet  May  28.  There  are, 
in  all,  five  candidates  for  Governor. 

There  is  also  a  fierce  struggle  in  South 
Carolina  where  the  adherents  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  are  fighting  strongly  for  “farmers’ 
rights  ”  regardless  of  “  party  or  ‘  color  ’ 
lines.”  In  both  States  many  of  the  enrolled 
farmers,  however,  haven’t  the  spunk  to 
stick  to  their  organization  in  the  face  of 
the  storm  of  opprobrium  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

“  Field  Marshall  ”  Murat  Halstead,  once 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  and 
afterwards  of  the  composite  paper,  Com- 


Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Dederick’s  Baling  Presses 

_0f  all  sizes  and  styles  always  on  haul 

They 

are  superi¬ 
or  to  all  other*  IllrjU’I/ PTrrlUi  | 
in  power,  ca 
pacity  and 
durability,  for 
proof  order 
on  trial. 

1  Ircss 
'of  ag  nts. 


They 
are  light, 
strong,  cheap 
and  durable. 

We  make  a 
fu  1 1  line  of 
steel  ease 
resses. 


56  Dedorick’s  Works, 


for  circulars  art'  location 

P.  K.  DEDEKICK  A  CM 


A  1.1!  A  NY 


■  1  “RED  BRANCHED”  — “The  most 
valuable  of  a  1  the  Hydrangeas  of  the  Hor- 
tensls  <  lass.”  Without  doubt  the  most  valuable 
of  all  Hydrangeas  yet  introduced  Trusses  and  florets 
larger  and  brighter  than  those  of  Otaksa :  a  very  free 
bloomer  producing  large  and  magnificent ly-formed 
trusses  from  every  shoot.  The  best  know  variety  for 
forcing,  and  culture  in  pots  or  tubs.  Catalogue  giv¬ 
ing  description  and  price  mailed  free.  50th  Yenr. 

Ellwanger  *  Barry, 


FOR  FORCINC. 

Flue,  well  established  plants 
of  C  a  t  It  a  r  i  it  e  M  ermet, 
Niphelos,  Bride,  Safrano, 
_'npn  Gontier,  Pcrle  den  .larding,  and 
other  choice  varieties  from  1-ineh  pots.  Price 
on  application. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

50th  YEAH.  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe,  more  familiarly  known  as 
“  Chaplain  ”  McCabe,  who  travels  from  ona  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  in  the  Interest  of  missions  , 
writes  to  Mr.  Shoppell,  the  Architect,  as  follows 
“You  are  filling  the  land  with  beautiful  homes.  I 
see  them  every  where.  Your  plans  are  all  you  claim 
for  them.  The  cheapest  houses  may  be  beautifully 
and  tastefully  built.”  Hundreds  of  similar  letters  at 
Mr.  Shoppell’s  office. 

READ  ABOVE. 


to 


read  below. 

The  above  cottage  contains  nine  rooms,  and  costs  to 
build  *1.050  to  Sl.'ion.  according  to  finish  Large  view 
of  It,  floor  plans,  full  description,  dimensions,  esti¬ 
mates.  etc.,  are  fouu  l  In  the  Portfolio  of  $1,000  Houses. 
See  below. 

Mr.  Shoppell  has  a  full  list  of  Clns  iflei  Designs  (esti¬ 
mates  guaranteed)  -the  most  helpful  aids  ever  devised 
for  the  Intending  builder.  Every  design  Is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  plate  paper  (size  of  page.  iiB^x'4 
Inches)  with  full  descr'ptlons.  floor  plans,  dimensions, 
estimates  etc.  Each  set  or  ‘class”  Is  inclosed  In  a 
handsome  cloih  Portfolio,  as  follows  : 

•Portfolio  of  $1,000  Houses,  SO  designs.  Price  $2 


1.500 
v.000 

2.500 
8,000 

3.500 
4,000 
5,000 
6  000 

7.500 
10.100 

1  Stables 


80 

80 

SO 

82 

85 

SO 

SO 

28 

2>. 

21 

19 


•The  first  Portfolio  contains  designs  that  cost  as 
low  as  *500.  $5nii,  *7oo  and  *800. 

Anv  three  of  the  above  Portfolios  for  #5  any  7  for  $10; 
the  complete  set  (12)  for  $15.  Pamphlet  of  specimen 
pages,  5oc.  Large  bound  volume,  containing  over  200 
designs  selected  from  the  Portfolios  of  various  costs 
*5,  returnable  If  not  satisfactory  Address 

R.  W.  SHOPPELL.  Architect. 

Mention  this  paper.  68  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  WASHER? 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  CLOTHES-WRINGER  ? 

ATTE  have  on  hand  several  of  the  well  known 
IT  Keystone  Washers  and  Clothes- Wringers, 
In  perfect  order  and  cntl-ely  new,  which  will  bo  sold 
at  less  than  manufacturer’s  prices.  The  Keystone 
W usher,  sold  by  the  manufacturer  foi  $6.00;  our 
priee  #.‘1.50.  Keystone  Clothes- Wringer,  man¬ 
ufacturer's  price  $7  50;  our  price  only  $4.00.  Both 
for  $7.00;  less  than  the  manufacturer's  price  on  the 
Wringer  alone  By  express  or  freight. 

Speak  Quick  1k  You  Want  Them! 

N.  E.  FELLOWS.  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


SEND  10  Cts.  In  C  o  n  Winn  l,ro,luce  Commls- 
P.O.stampsto  t  a  U.  iTffnU,  sion  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Hliipplng  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preaervlng  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  979  Washington  8t„  NewlYork  City 
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mercial-Gazette,  has  just  become  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 

Captain  Couch,  the  noted  Oklahoma 
boomer,  died  last  week  at  Guthrie,  Okla¬ 
homa,  aged  49,  from  a  wound  which  he  was 
given,  April  4,  by  S.  C.  Adams,  who  dis¬ 
puted  his  possession  of  a  claim.  The  feel¬ 
ing  against  Adam3is  so  strong  that  United 
States  Marshal  Walker  has  taken  him  to 
Wichita  to  save  him  from  being  lynched. 
Couch  was  a  “sooner,”  hence  the  fatal 
dispute. 

Representatives  of  90  Women’s  Clubs 
representing  the  country  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
.Gulf,  were  lately  in  session  in  NewYork  City 
for  the  purpose  of  federation.  According 
to  Mrs.  Clymer,  one  of  the  leaders,  the 
work  of  the  federation  is  “  to  complete  the 
emancipation  of  American  women”— a  large 
phrase  which  needs  some  elucidation. 

A  large  convention  of  negroes  just  held 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  refused  to  discuss  pol¬ 
itics  or  emigration ;  but  recommended 
colored  men  to  build  school-houses  for 
themselves  where  the  State  would  not  do- 
so ;  to  accumulate  property,  and  to  guard 
against  intemperance,  and,  above  all,  to 
shun  the  terrible  moral  laxity  of  the  race. 
It  was  the  general  feeling  that  when  the 
negro  shall  prove  himself  worthy,  he  will 
receive  all  the  political  and  social  rights  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  placed 
the  old  Path-finder,  John  C.  Fremont,  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with  rank  and 
pension  of  a  Major  General. 

Vandals  in  search  of  “memorials”  have 
so  mutilated  Lincoln’s  tomb  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  that  a  8 tout  iron  fence  is  to  be  built 
around  it  to  prevent  close  approach. 

It  is  said  that  in  view  of  his  possible  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  Presidentship,  lithographs  of 
Senator  Stanford  are  appearing  in  farm¬ 
houses  from  California  to  Maine. 

Eiffel  and  Edison  propose  to  build  for  the 
Chicago  Fair  a  tower  500  feet  higher  than 
the  one  in  Paris,  to  be  lighted  by  1,000,000 
of  Mr.  Edison’s  incandescent  lamps.  They 
will  furnish  all  the  capital,  and  merely 
wait  for  the  world  to  go  ahead. 

For  nine  months,  beginning  with  July, 
1,  1889,  there  were  1,578  desertions  from  the 
army  against  1,893  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  the  previous  year— a  reduction 
of  over  10  per  cent. 

The  Indianopolis  Ice  Trust,  by  getting  all 
the  dealers  in  natural  ice  into  a  combine 
and  buying  up  all  the  product  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  ice  factories, has  run  the  price  up  to  §20 
a  ton.  A  packing  house  with  a  private  ice¬ 
making  machine  having  a  capacity  of  25 
tons  a  day,  threatens  to  go  into  the  retail  ice 
trade  ana  sell  at  §5  per  ton — consternation 
among  the  Trust  syndicate. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  has  reported  favorably  and  without 
amendment  on  Senator  Sherman’s  strin¬ 
gent  bill  against  trusts. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

HOME-SEEKERS’  excursions. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
will  sell  on  Tuesdays,  April  22nd  and  May 
20th,  Home  Seekers’  Excursion  Tickets  at 
Half  Rates  to  points  in  the  Farming  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west.  Limit  thirty  days.  For  folder 
giving  details  concerning  tickets,  rates  and 
time  of  trains,  and  for  descriptive  land 
folder,  call  on  your  ticket  agent,  or  address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  Ill.—  Adv. 


FOREIGN. 

Saturday,  May  3, 1890. 

The  great  May  Day  labor  demonstration 
in  Europe  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  the  various  governments  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  that  all  other  news  has  been 
dwarfed  in  comparison.  In  England  things 
passed  off  as  quietly  as  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  where  such  a  large  measure  of  lib¬ 
erty  of  action  is  permitted  to  the  masses 
as  well  as  to  the  individual,  dangerous  pop¬ 
ular  agitation  seldom  prevails.  On  the 
Continent  wherever  any  considerable  dem¬ 
onstration  was  expected,  large  bodies  of 
troops  were  stationed  to  suppress  any 
turbulence  at  once.  The  blank  cartridges 
commonly  used  at  first  on  such  occasions 
were  replaced  with  ball,  and  the  soldiers 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  fire  to  kill ;  while 
the  public  were  notified  of  the  fact,  and 
that  no  disturbance  would  be  tolerated. 
The  Anarchists,  Nihilists  and  other  plot¬ 
ters  and  leaders  of  violence  were,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  cowed,  and  either  kept  at  home  or 
wore  a  comparatively  meek  aspect.  Indeed, 
as  a  rule,  the  red-hot  ring-leaders  slunk 
out  of  view,  so  that  the  mobs  wherever 
they  assembled  were  without  leaders.  In 
Paris  35,000  troops  were  concentrated  and 
were  probably  needed  to  prevent  disorder 
or  an  open  outbreak.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  royalist  plot  to  proclaim  the 
imprisoned  Duke  of  Orleans  King,  but  it 
came  to  naught.  As  a  rule,  everywhere, 
the  men  instead  of  parading,  assembled  in 
a  multitude  of  places  under  a  roof  to  listen 
to  harangues  or  drink  beer,  while  large 
numbers  of  excursions  were  made  into  the 
surrounding  country.  In  Pans,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  most  other  places  in  France,  when¬ 
ever  crowds  assembled,  they  were  speedily 
dispersed  by  the  rough  riding  of  cavalry. 
At  Fourchong  and  Roubaix,  extensive 
manufacturing  towns  on  the  Belgian  fron¬ 
tier,  the  strikers  and  paraders  became  riot¬ 
ers  and  several  were  killed  and  many 
wounded  by  the  soldiers.  It  was  thought 
by  some  that  the  troops  in  certain  parts  of 
France  and  even  in  Berlin  might  fraternize 
with  the  mobs,  but  everywhere  the  work¬ 
man  in  uniform  was  ready  to  shoot  down 
the  workman  in  blouse  at  the  first  word  of 


command.  In  Berlin  the  police  alone  were 
allowed  to  parade.  In  Vienna  the  day  wa3 

generally  spent  in  harmless  jollity.  The 
lelgian  legions  were  very  quiet,  but  enjoyed 
themselves  hugely.  The  Italian  ardor  was 
cooled  and  drenched  by  tremendous  rains. 
Much  noise  was  made  in  Holland,  but  the 
Dutchmen  kept  the  peace.  Extraordinary 
precautions  to  preserve  order  were  taken  in 
Denmark,  and  proved  quite  successful.  In 
Hungary  several  more  or  less  severe  con¬ 
flicts  occurred  between  the  troops  and  the 
people.  Bloody  riots  also  took  place  in 
Barcelona  and  Valencia,  Spain,  but  the 
troops  were  too  strong  for  the  mobs,  and 
would  “stand  no  nonsense.”  On  the  whole, 
the  dreaded  day  passed  off  more  quietly 
than  was  expected,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  precautions  taken  against  riot.  In 
only  a  few  places  did  the  industrial  demon¬ 
strations  partake  of  a  political  aspect. 


“Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ship.” 

“Many  that  did  ill  under  physicians’ 
hands  have  happily  escaped,  when  they 
have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God 
and  Nature  and  themselves.”  “More 
danger  there  is  from  the  physician  than  the 
disease.”  “  Their  art  is  wholly  conjectural, 
if  it  is  an  art.”  All  this  was  written  long 
ago,  before  the  “Elixir  of  Life”  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  applied  by  the  “regular  facul¬ 
ty  ;  ”  and  the  writer  frankly  adds :  “  I  honor 
the  doctors,  as  I  am  enjoined,  to  honor  the 
physicians,  for  necessity’s  sake.”  Though 
the  doctors  of  the  present  day  are,  no 
doubt,  very  different  from  those  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  above,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
progress  in  medical  science,  we  are  obliged 
to  admit,  that  many,  very  many  cases  are 
still  given  over  by  them  as  hopeless.  To 
such  patients  we  say  :  Compound  Oxygen 
is  neither  a  drug  nor  a  medicine,  but  a 
vitalizer,  assisting  nature. 

You  will  find  our  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen  an  interesting  work,  carefully  and 
thoughtfully  written.  It  contains  records 
of  many  cures,  with  the  patients’  grateful 
testimonials.  Send  for  ic  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY.  May  3,  1890. 

The  spring  sale  of  trotting  stock,  car¬ 
riage  horses,  etc.,  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  was  rather  dull,  and  prices  were  gen¬ 
erally  low,  ranging  from  §230  up  to  §550. 
The  quality  of  the  stock  was  not  high 
An  imported  Percheron  stallion  sold  for 
§400. 

The  Minnesota  farmers  demand  that 
binding-twine  shall  be  made  in  the  State 
prison,  so  as  to  break  the  Twine  Trust. 

The  crop  of  peanuts  has  been  well  cleaned 
up  through  the  South.  Prices  have  been 
steadily  advancing. 

There  are  110  different  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  growing  in  the  experimental  gar¬ 
dens  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College. 

Stock  raisers  in  certain  counties  of  Iowa, 
having  suffered  much  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  wolves,  have  organized  for  a  grand 
wolf  hunt  with  the  view  of  exterminating 
the  pests. 

A  dispatch  from  Springfield,  Ill.,  states 
that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  wheat-seed¬ 
ed  area  in  the  State  is  being  plowed  up 
and  seeded  to  corn  or  spring  wheat;  the 
other  one-fourth  will  probably  yield  half  a 
crop. 

The  stock  of  hides  in  this  city  is  498,200, 
against  539,800  last  year. 

There  have  been  heavy  foreign  shipments 
of  rye  recently,  some  72,000  bushels  having 
been  shipped  to  Antwerp  and  considerable 
quantities  to  Glasgow. 

The  report  of  the  European  beet-sugar 
product  for  the  seasc  n  of  1889-90  gives  3  - 
030,000  tons  as  compared  with  2,786,844  tons 
the  previous  season.  Quite  a  material  in¬ 
crease. 

The  number  of  stands  of  bees  on  farms 
and  in  cities  and  villages  will  be  included 
in  the  census  this  year,  and  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
has  undertaken  to  control  the  price  of 
wheat.  The  scheme  is  for  a  large  elevator 
for  the  storage  of  wheat  until  the  price 
reaches  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  farmers 
meauwhile  being  accommodated  with  cash 
advances  from  a  bank.  If  the  bank  can  be 
induced  to  advance  one  dollar  per  bushel, 
the  movement  will  be  a  grand  one  for  the 
farmers. 

Reports  of  cold,  dry  weather  in  the  north¬ 
west  with  unfavorable  crop  reports  from 
many  other  quarters  have  advanced  the 
price  of  wheal  materially. 

The  actual  sales  of  wheat  in  this  city, 
May  1,  were  8,000  bushels,  while  the  option 
sales  were  12,680,000  bushels. 

A  syndicate  of  Euglish  capitalists  has  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  acres  of 
valuable  phosphate  lands  in  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty,  Florida. 

The  Granges  and  Farmers’  Alliances  of 
Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  have  cut  loose 
from  political  leading-strings.  They  have 
issued  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
farmers  of  the  county  “  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  of  the  political  parties  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  such  men  as  will  best  represent 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  in  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  in  supporting  the  various  bills 
that  are  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
laboring  class.” 

California  proposes  to  supply  the  country 
with  figs  in  the  near  future,  and,  judging 


by  the  way  in  which  she  does  business  in 
the  fruit  line,  she  is  quite  likely  to  do  so. 

State  Entomologist  Smith  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  is  sending  circulars  asking  the 
co-operation  of  farmers  in  getting  rid  of  in¬ 
sect  pests.  He  will  send  free  samples  of 
insecticides. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
about  to  hear  final  argument  in  a  case  of 
much  importance  relative  to  the  shipments 
from  the  West  to  the  East  of  dressed  and 
live  stock.  The  practical  point  at  issue  is 
whether  railroads  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  such  low  rates  on  the  transportation 
of  dressed  beef  and  pork  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  Eastern  packers  to  ship  the 
live  hogs  or  cattle  to  the  East  and  pack 
them  there.  The  charge  now  is  that  the 
trunk  railroads  have  entered  into  a  com¬ 
bination  in  the  interest  of  the  Western 
packing  houses,  notably  those  in  Chicago, 
as  the  result  of  which  dressed  beef  is  car¬ 
ried  at  such  low  rates  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  choose  to  pack  beef  and  pork 
in  the  Eastern  market,  to  do  so  without 
loss.  The  principle  which  has  been  adopted 
as  to  these  lower  rates  for  dressed  beef,  is 
that  the  live  stock  must  pay  a  proportion¬ 
ate  rate.  The  plan  is  said  to  work  very  in¬ 
juriously  to  Eastern  interests.  A  new  ele¬ 
ment  has  just  entered  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hammond  Dressed  Beef  Company, 
located  in  Chicago,  has  just  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  an  English  syndicate.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and,  for 
that  matter,  Congress  itself,  will  be  asked 
very  soon  in  an  emphatic  way  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  special  rates  shall  be  made  or 
permitted  in  favor  of  foreign  syndicates 
engaged  in  the  dressed  beef  business,  to  the 
injury  of  American  dealers. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  England 
for  the  sterilization  of  milk. 

Agricultural  depression  and  consequent 
depreciation  of  farm  land  seems  as  bad 
among  our  Canadian  friends  as  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  Here’s  one  instance  of 
hundreds:  Six  years  ago  an  offer  of  §78 
per  acre  was  refused  for  a  farm  at  Port 
Hope,  Ontario ;  the  other  day  it  was  sold 
under  foreclosure  at  §40  per  acre. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  3,  1890. 


Brans.— Marrows— New,  82  45@#2  50;  New  Mediums 
choice,  81  95@82  00;  Pea,  81  90@$1  95;  Red  Kidney.  $4 10; 
White  Kidney,  choice, 82  35@82  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 

81  50081  65;  California  Lima,  83  6008 - :  Italian, 81  60 

081  75.  Green  Peas,  81  05081 10. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  19@20c :  Western,  best, 
1846@19c;  do  prime,  15@1744c:  do  good,  12014-  do  poor, 
lOOll;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrKlns,  tub8.besc,18@lS46e;  do 
prime,  15017;  do  fine,  12@14;  Welsh  tubs,  fine, 15@l644c; 
do  good,  12©l4c.  Western -Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18015;  do  line,  10312;  Western  dairy,  Hue,  12©13c; 
do  fair,  9  310c:  do  poor.  6@644c;  do  factory, fresh,  best. 
10011c.  do  prime.  9®10:  do  good.  708  ;  do  poor,  5 
©8c;  Old  butter  from  8  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 

CHKK8E. — state  factory,  fancy. 1144® — c;  dodo  fine, 
10@104tc;  do  do.  prime.  lOOlllj^c:  dodo,  fair  to  good, 
894@9->4e;  Ohio,  flat,  prime,  1044®  L034e  ;do  good,—  @— c; 
do.  good,  — ;  Skims.  llgnt  74439c:  do  medium. 
6®7c:  do  full,  2®4c.  New  Cheese  from  1  to  1)4  cent 
lower. 

Egos.—  Near  by,  fresh,  1231244c;  Canadian.  1201244; 
Southern,  1144312c:  Western,  oest,  1231244c;  Duck. 
15®18c;  Goose,  25@2Sc. 

Fruits.— Fbksh.—  Apples,  per  bbl,  83  25©85  00  ;  Cran 
berries,  Jersey,  per  crate,  83  50386  00.  Lemons,  per 
box,  $2  50©84  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  $2  50  38?  00.  Straw¬ 
berries,  5c®22c. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples  — Evaporated,  old,  7@10c. 
docholce.uew.  ll@124$c;  prime,  10©104ue;  sliced,  new, 
444@7c;  do  old,  S44@34fc;  Chopped,  4®444c;  Cores  and 
skins,  2@244c.  Cherries,  new,  8@12c ;  do,  old,  8©  10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  25©29c ;  Blackberries,  4®444c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15@21c;  do  do, 
unpeeled,  7@10e;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
®15c;  do  do  do,  uupeeled,7@944c:  do  do,  sundrled.  8® 
1044c.  Huckleberries,  new,10>4@llc.  Plums,  new,  544® 
6440- 

Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  81  25@81  50  :  Snipe  do,  do, 

81  00©8200;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  8 - @8 - ;  Grouse- 

do  do,  — ©—  ;  Partridges  do,  8 - ©8 -  Duck,  Mai; 

lard,  80@50c;  do,  Teal,  20@35c;  do,  Redhead, 80  50@#1 00; 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  S5®90c;  do  good, 
70®80c:  do  medium.  50c@60:  Clover,  mixed,  45®60c; 
shipping,  35®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c  ;  short 
rye,  40®50c;  oat  aud  wheat,  30®40c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  Il©l2c; 
Hue kw heat,  10® lie:  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hops.— State,  New,  17®  18c;  do,  good,  16@17c;  do 
common,  18@14c;  do  1888,  oesi.l2-«13c;  dodo,  prlme.10® 
11c;  do  do,  common,  7@8c ;  California,  New,  best,  15® 
16c;  do  good  to  prime,  12®14c  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

Ndts.— Peanuts arequiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
844@844c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  7@794e,  Pecans,  8® 
loc.  Chestnuts,  84  00®$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
81  50382  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
15e;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®  Uc;  do  common  to, 
good,  9®loc;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  S@15;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $3  50@84  00,  do  dark,  do.  $2  50©82  75: 
Chickens,  spring,  I3®22c:  Fowls,  near  by.  ll@12c  ; 
Capons,  16  322c;  Slips,  I6®18e.  Broilers,  heavy,  25@32c; 
do.  light,  35®37c. 

Poultry— Live.  —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  20328c; 
Fowls  near  by, per  lb,lU44®llo,  .10  Western,  perib.1044 
©lie;  roosters,  per  lb,  *46<j>7c  ;  TurKeys,  per  lb,  11.4 
13c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  75®$1  00;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  12®81  37. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  $2CO@$SUO; 
English  Magnum,  82  00;  Statedo,8l  8748212.  Western, 
do,  81  25482  12;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  uu@$7  u0;  Florida,  do, 
$4uO@$7UO;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168  1b.  sack,  817a 
®$2  U0,  Sweets  do,  S3  00  385  00.  Cabbage,  per  1UU, 
810  00®815.Turntps,per  bbl, $150®81  75:  Ontons-Orauge 
County  Red,  83  50®$4  50-  Eastern  White, $5  U0®$10  00  ; 
Eastern  Red,  $4  0U®$5  00;  State,  Yellow,  $3  50®$4  50. 
Bermuda,  per  ci  ate,  $2  23;  Havana.  00  do,  82  00 382  25, 
Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  83  U0@$8  0U ;  Squash,  Marrow, 
$300@$3  50;  do  Hubbard.  $3  UO  o$3  50  Celery,  per  doz. 
bunches,  20o®$l  50.  Tomatoes,  per  orate,  $3  0U@$5  50. 
Beets  per  crate,  S125@32  2i;  Asparagus,  per  dozen, 
83  00® $4  50.  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  83  O0®$8  00;  Kale,  per 
bbl  ,  $o  6O480  15;  Spinach,  per  bbl.  81  U0i«$2  10;  Peas, 
per  orate.  *1  00®$4  50,  string  Beans,  per  crate,  81  00(3 
$4  50;  Cabbages,  Florida,  per  bbl.,  ®2  00a§t  to  Cucum¬ 
bers,  per  crate,  $4  00©$6  e0. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Unfavorable  crop  news  served  as  the 
ehief  element  of  strength.  From  the  Northwest  there 
were  reports  of  <>ry  weather.  Dispatches  from  Chi 
eago  stated  that  the  Farmers’  Review  estimated  the 
condition  of  the  winter  wheat  crop  as  betag  to  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  month.  Cables  wer  - dull  amt 
rather  easier,  aud  the  export  demand  continued  slow, 
but  they  hat  uo  material  effect  ou  tue  situation, 
Sales— Ungraded  Spring  at  $1  01  elevator;  No. 2  Red 
quoted  97®9i 44c.  store,  Sfe94®»8%e.  afloat,  914*3118440.  f. 
o.  b.;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  nominal,  $1  W44@l  05  afloat. 


RYE— In  light  demand.  Western,  In  boatloads,  quoted 
68® 68 He  ;  State,  60® 61c;  Canada,  59@60c.  BARLEY.— 
Firm  but  quiet.  CORN— Also  tended  higher  as  affected 
by  the  rise  In  wheat.  Bradstreet  reports  a  decrease 
of  5,01)0,000  bushels  In  stocks  east  of  the  Kockies  for 
the  week.  For  prompt  delivery  the  market  advanced 
94@144c.  and  closed  strong  with  slight  offerings,  de¬ 
spite  the  liberal  arrivals.  Export  Inquiry  continued 
brisk.  Sales— Ungraded  mixed  and  White,  38@42J4c; 
Steamer  Mixed,  39 44® 40c.  elevator,  4044® 41  He.  dellv 
ered;  No.  2  Mixed,  4044®40%c.  elevator.  40-Vffl41H.  de¬ 
livered,  spot  and  nearby,  4(i4J®4U?4c.  special  May:  No. 
2  White  quoted  4446® 45c.  afloat  to  arrive.  OATS.— 
Sales  No  3  White,  3844®>3S44c.  elevator  No.  2  Mixed, 
33-4(334 c.  elevator,  35c  delivered:  No.  2  White.  34034 44c. 
elevator.  35c.  delivered;  No.  1  White.  3544c  elevator; 
Mixed  Western,  31@35c;  White  do,  3344@4044c.. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— No  trading  In  live  cattle.  Dressed  beef 
firm  at  644®794e.  per  lb.  for  poor  to  prime  native  sides. 
Latest  cable  advices  front  London  and  Liverpool 
quote  American  steers  dull  at  10H@l2c.  per  lb.  for  the 
dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal,  and  AmeiP-an  re¬ 
frigerator  beef  steady  at  scant  9c  per  lb. 

CALVES.— Market  steady.  Poor  to  prime  Veals 
sold  at  $4®$5  50  per  100  lbs;  Buttermilk  Calves  at  83  25 
@83  50.  Among  the  sales  to-day  were  Veals,  125  lbs. 
average,  at  85  per  100  lbs:  do,  18/  lbs.  at  85  30.  Butter¬ 
milk  Calves,  119  lbs.  at  $3  50,  and  do,  122  lbs,  at  $3  25 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Market  steady  with  Arm  feel¬ 
ing.  Poor  to  prime  unshorn  Sheep  sold  at  86  30@87  35 
per  lOolbs:  clipped  do  at  $5  8J46@$B  25;  clipped  Year¬ 
lings  at  86  85-a)$7:  Spring  Lambs  at  88  $$10  per  100  lbs. 
Dressed  Mutton  firm  at  944@llc.  per  lb;  dressed  Year¬ 
lings  steady  at  I046@l2c. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  84  40@84  90  per  100  lbs. 


Communications  Received  for  the  Week  Ending 
May  3,  1890. 


W.  T.  P.-C.  C.— W.  E.  H.-H.  S.— T.  L.  K.-A.  J.  C.— D. 
R.  M.-S.  L.  F.-T.  B.  T.-H  &  H.-S.  S.  B  —I.  W.  G.— 
M.  R.  W.-G.  L.  P— K.  B.-W.  F.  K.— A  S.  A.-E.  S.G.— 
F.  C.  G.-C.  B  T.-J.  F.  S.-J.  W.  I.-H.  M.  R.-H.  S.— 
E.  A.  L.— C.  C.  A.-U.  S  S.— T.  S,— E.  McM.— C.  R.  B.— 
J.  E.  R.-F.  D.  F.— A.  J.  C. 


MARKET  NOTES. 

Maple  sugar  is  in  smaller  supply  than 
usual. 

Good  tomatoes  bring  very  satisfactory 
figures. 

Cabbages  are  higher  on  account  of  a 
reduction  in  the  receipts. 

Onions  are  not  plenty  and  the  stock  is 
not  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Pease  have  fallen  off  materially  in  price, 
and  the  receipts  are  increasing. 

Asparagus  is  becoming  plentiful,  though 
the  best  still  brings  good  prices. 

The  hay  market  is  well  supplied,  the  best 
grades  being  the  most  in  demand. 

Florida  oranges  are  about  out  of  market. 
Prices  have  ruled  high  for  some  time. 

The  receipts  of  apples  have  become  very 
small  and  the  price  for  fine  fruit  is 
good. 

Stocks  of  beans  are  very  moderate  and 
the  prospect  is  that  prices  will  be  well  sus¬ 
tained. 

Corn  and  oat  s  have  advanced  in  price  and 
the  prospect  is  good  for  brisk  trading  and  a 
further  advance. 

New  cheese  is  quite  plentiful,  but  as 
there  is  a  fair  supply  of  old,  prices  are  low 
and  sales  limited. 

Bananas  are  the  cheapest  fruit  in  the 
market,  and  the  most  plentiful ;  fine  ones 
can  be  bought  for  a  cent  apiece. 

Poultry  is  being  received  in  only  moderate 
quantities  and  the  best  lots  are  selling 
readily.  From  now  out  prices  are  likely  to 
be  good. 

Potatoes  are  coming  forward  freely,  and 
prime  lots  are  bringing  good  prices;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  poor  stock  that 
sells  slowly  at  low  figures. 

Strawberries  have  become  quite  plentiful 
after  a  season  of  great  scarcity.  The  ship¬ 
ment  from  Norfolk  last  Friday  was  re¬ 
ported  the  heaviest  ever  known. 

The  best  creamery  butter  is  not  very 
plentiful,  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 
What  little  old  butter  remains  in  store  is 
decidedly  old,  and  sells  for  a  very  small 
price. 


If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompi 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS.  HORSES,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  otner  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3io 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAY  io 


“  Rough  on  Rogues." 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JYf  AY. 


Monday  Ij°ok  out  a8ain  for  that  "Farm- 

^  ers’  Co  operative  Brotherhood.” 

12.  This  is  getting  a  great  amount  of 
advertising  just  now.  Because  its  manager 
“  was  raised  on  a  farm,”  the  city  papers 
think  it  will  settle  all  the  ills  of  agriculture. 
Nonsense  ;  let  it  alone.  Don’t  send  any  $5. 
to  help  it  out,  unless  you  have  $5.  to  throw 
away.  Book  out  once  more  for  that  dic¬ 
tionary  fraud  mentioned  last  week.  It 
seems  that  this  “Original  Edition”  is  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1847.  Do  you  feel 
like  reading  books  that  are  43  years  behind 
the  age  ? 


*  * 
* 


Tuesday  kook  out  f°r  poultry  frauds. 

3  That  man  in  Ohio  saw  fit  to  come 
3*  to  time,  and  now  says  he  has  sent 
the  birds  as  agreed,  so  we  will  not  print 
his  name  here.  He  has  some  sense  if  he  is  a 
little  tardy  about  showing  it.  There  are 
lots  of  other  poultry  men  that  need  punch¬ 
ing  up.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  from 
a  good  friend  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  “  Some 
arrangements  should  be  made  looking  to¬ 
wards  the  protection  of  those  who  order 
eggs  for  hatching.  It  is  the  cast-iron  rule 
with  nearly  all  poultrymen  to  receive  the 
money  before  making  the  shipment,  leaving 
the  purchaser  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  shipper.  I  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  give  an  order  to  one  of  those  who 
did  not  act  towards  us  as  he  would  like  to 
have  been  served,  and  I  have  very  good 
reasons  for  saying  that  there  are  many  of 
his  caliber  running  around  loose. 


I  sent  this  individual  an  order 
for  300  eggs,  stating  that  I 
wanted  them  from  his  best 
stock ;  that  I  desired  them  for  our  incuba¬ 
tors,  and  that  I  would  want  more  if  these 
were  satisfactory.  I  paid  for  the  eggs  be¬ 
fore  examining  them,  trusting  to  him  to  fill 
the  order  satisfactorily.  When  I  did  ex¬ 
amine  them,  I  found  that  they  were  far 
from  being  fresh,  many  of  them  when 
shaken  appearing  to  be  full  of  water.  I 
wrote  to  the  shipper  to  that  effect,  and  he 
made  no  reply.  At  the  end  of  10  days  the 
eggs  were  carefully  candled,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  lot  were  found  without 
chicks.  I  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Poultryman 
again,  giving  him  the  result  of  that  exam¬ 
ination,  and  telling  him  that  he  could  can¬ 
cel  my  order  for  the  other  300.  In  reply  to 
this  letter,  he  offered  to  ship  me  the  other 
eggs  at  half  price,  stating  that  he  had  saved 
them  for  me,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  let 
others  have  them. 

♦  * 


Thursday  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  I 

3  would  not  put  the  eggs  in  my 
■*■5*  incubators  if  he  would  make  me 
a  present  of  them ;  that  I  was  not  one  bit 
sorry  that  he  had  missed  the  chance  to 
swindle  some  other  person,  and  that  I  sel¬ 
dom  nibbled  at  the  same  hook  more  than 
once,  no  matter  what  kind  of  bait  was  on 
it. 


Judging  from  the  number  of  complaints 
that  are  made  every  year  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  woods  are  full  of  such  swindlers, 
and  ask  that  some  protection  be  given  the 
purchaser.  Nearly  every  man  who  adver¬ 
tises  eggs  for  Bale,  guarantees  satisfaction, 
or  the  refunding  of  the  money,  but  what 
does  such  a  guarantee  amount  to  when  you 
have  nothing  to  show  for  your  money  but 
the  bad  eggs  and  the  experience  ?  ” 


* 


* 

* 


Friday  Look  out,  Southern  subscribers,  for 
s’  a  benevolent  old  fellow  who  wants 
T  to  sell  roots  of  the  Cologne  tulip. 
This  wonderful  flower  will  “  bloom  all  the 


year,  producing  gorgeously  colored  flowers 
which  stand  erect  all  day  and  droop  at  night. 
When  drooping,  pure  Eau  de  Cologne  will 
flow  from  them  ”  (!)  Look  out  you  folks 
who  have  no  ice  this  year  for  people  who 
want  to  sell  you  chemicals  for  “  producing 
cold  for  less  then  ice  costs.”  Wait  till  we 
tell  all  about  this  chemical  process  as  we 


hope  to  do  shortly. 


Saturday  kook  ou^  f°r  gland®™*!  horses. 

3  It  seems  that  quite  a  business  is 
17’  being  done  in  the  larger  cities 
by  men  who  buy  these  diseased  animals, 
take  them  into  the  country,  doctor  them  up 
a  little,  and  sell  them  to  people  who  do  not 
know  about  this  disease.  Look  out  that 
you  do  not  sell  all  your  beef  calves.  Re¬ 
ports  from  all  over  the  country  indicate 
that  calves  are  being  crowded  into  the  mar¬ 
kets  regardless  of  the  low  prices  offered  for 
them.  As  true  as  you  live  prospects  for 
cattle  are  improving  every  day,  and  those 
who  raise  good  calves  are  sure  to  get  good 
returns.  Don’t  slaugher  the  calves  just  to 
get  rid  of  them. 


ed,  vented  and  then  packed  away  in  the 
storehouse,  without  a  moment’s  rest.  Pri¬ 
vate  families  would  not  be  compelled  to  be 
thus  systematic,  but  could  fill  a  boiler  at 
the  most  convenient  time.  A  rainy  day 
could  be  profitably  spent  in  this  work,  and 
one  day’s  work  at  each  kind  of  vegetable 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  year’s  supply  of 
wholesome  food,  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  regulation  diet  of  the  average  farmer. 
Cans  are  sold  very  cheaply,  and,  if  they 
are  scalded  and  washed  perfectly  clean 
after  they  have  been  used,  and  put  away 
warm  and  dry,  they  can  be  used  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  the  little  caps  only  need  to  be 
renewed.  c.  L.  A. 


THE  ADVAHCE  HAY  TEDDER 


The  most  perfect  atrlcle  of  Its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes,  Uay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  ocaltty.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 


CANNING  VEGETABLES. 

Canned  vegetables  are  no  longer  luxu¬ 
ries  ;  they  are  now  classed  among  the  neces¬ 
saries,  and  the  provident  family  lays  in  a 
stock  for  winter’s  use  as  regularly  as  it  fills 
the  coal  bin.  Farmers  in  particular,  put 
up  their  own  tomatoes,  usually  in  glass 
jars,  the  poorest  way  possible,  because  the 
most  expensive ;  besides,  the  vegetable  does 
not  retain  its  original  tasce ;  it  undergoes 
a  degree  of  fermentation  that  partially,  or 
wholly,  renders  it  unfit  for  use,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  being  thrown  away. 

The  method  of  canning  tomatoes  has 
arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
private  families  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  veg¬ 
etables  put  up  at  the  factories  than  to  put 
them  up  in  glass  jars  at  home.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  no  longer  depend  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  supply  of  “fresh  ”  vegetables; 
but  upon  their  cellars,  in  which  is  stored  a 
year’s  supply  ot  peas,  beans,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  succotash,  squash  and  asparagus. 
They  claim  that  the  canned  goods  are  quite 
as  fresh  as  those  in  the  market  and  much 
cheaper.  Their  claim  is  just,  because  the 
vegetables  are  picked  and  canned  the  same 
day,  while  in  the  market  many  sorts  a  week 
old  are  palmed  off  as  fresh.  Any  vegetable 
picked  and  canned  while  fresh  is  far  more 
delicious  and  wholesome  than  the  same 
could  be  if  kept  two  or  three  days  before  it 
is  cooked.  This  is  particularly  true  of  corn 
and  peas,  neither  of  which  are  eatable  or 
wholesome  if  kept  in  the  market  two  or 
three  days  before  cooking ;  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  preparing  the  vegetables  for  the 
table  is  not  one-half  as  great  at  the  factory 
as  at  the  hotel. 

Parties  visiting  Florida  for  their  health, 
think  they  get  fresh  vegetables,  particular¬ 
ly  green  peas  at  the  hotel ;  on  the  contrary 
they  get  such  as  are  put  up  at  the  North, 
because  they  are  both  cheaper  and  better, 
although  Florida  supplies  the  North  with 
early  vegetables. 

For  these  reasons  every  farmer  or  owner 
of  a  large  garden  should  can  his  own  vege  - 
tables,  which  is  a  very  simple  operation. 
The  most  important  part  of  it  is  the  solder¬ 
ing,  which  a  farmer  can  learn  in  an  hour  at 
the  village  tin-shop  (at  least  the  writer 
did)  and  the  outfit  will  not  cost  more  than 
a  dollar,  and  the  skillful  use  of  the  solder¬ 
ing  iron  is  a  convenient  art  for  the  farmer 
to  understand,  as  it  will  enable  him  to  do 
many  repairs  at  a  saving  of  time  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Vegetables  for  canning  are  prepared  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  though  they 
were  to  be  cooked  for  the  table.  The  toma¬ 
toes  are  scalded,  so  that  they  can  be  peeled 
more  readily  ;  they  are  then  put  into  the 
cans,  as  nearly  whole  as  possible,  cut  just 
sufficiently  to  go  through  the  openings  in 
the  tops  of  the  cans,  which  are  about  two 
inches  in  diameter  ;  the  caps  are  then  put  on 
and  immediately  soldered  up.  The  cans 
are  then  put  into  the  boilers  where  they  re¬ 
main  boiling  for  four  hours,  the  heat  being 
supplied  by  a  coil  of  steam  pipe.  A  boiler 
on  the  kitchen  stove  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  the  boiling  they  are  arranged 
on  a  bench  and  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the 
top  of  each  with  a  prick  punch  ;  this  lets 
the  gas  out,  and  it  is  immediately  soldered 
up.  This  operation  is  performed  while  the 
cans  are  hot ;  the  operation  is  then  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  cans  are  then  packed  away 
to  be  papered  at  convenience.  In  eating 
canned  vegetables,  we  sometimes  get  a 
small  piece  of  solder  in  the  mouth;  this 
comes  from  carelessness  in  soldering  up 
the  vent-hole,  as  a  little  drops  through. 

All  vegetables  are  put  up  in  the  same 
manner,  excepting  that  in  boiling,  corn  re¬ 
quires  but  three  hours,  string  beans  or 
succotash  from  2 %  to  three  hours,  aud  as¬ 
paragus  two  hours.  All  vegetables  are 
better  if  boiled  the  greater  length  of  time. 
At  the  factory  there  is  an  endless  chain  of 
operations.  A  sufficient  number  of  hands 
are  employed  in  each  department  to  keep 
the  boilers  going  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  empty  cans  start  at  one  end  of  a  table 
or  tables,  they  are  filled,  soldered  up,  boil- 


TO  KEEP  PIE-CRUST  FRESH. 

It  often  happens  that  I  have  a  little  pie¬ 
crust  left  over  when  baking  pies,  that  I 
don’t  want  to  use  that  day;  I  wrap  it 
closely  in  tissue  or  other  soft  paper,  so  that 
it  is  protected  on  all  sides  from  the  air  and 
it  keeps  as  fresh  as  when  new  for  a  week 
or  more.  I  used  to  cover  it  with  flour,  but 
it  would  crack  and  let  the  air  in  ;  this 
method  is  entirely  satisfactory,  c.  R.  D. 


Mrs.  Brown:  “  Johnnie  broke  a  pane  of 
glass,  but  as  he  told  me  about  it  at  once,  I 
gave  him  an  apple.”  Mrs.  Cobwigger : 
“  That  will  teach  him  a  great  lesson.”  Mrs. 
Brown:  “I’m  afraid  not.  As  soon  as  he 
had  eaten  the  apple  he  went  and  broke  an¬ 
other  window.” — Epoch. 

Harry  :  “  She  has  jilted  me,  and  I  know  I 
shall  die.  The  disappointment  will  kill  me.” 
Aunt  Hannah  :  “  I  know  how  disappoint¬ 
ment  affects  one,  Harry.  But  you’ll  .get 
over  it.  I  felt  just  as  you  do  now  when  I 
set  that  yaller  hen  on  thirteen  eggs  and 
only  got  just  one  poor  chick  out  of  the  lot.” 
—Boston  Transcript. 


piocrUanmis  §Mv*rtiising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  the  Rural. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

&  KHMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom!, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boston 


DEAF 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Snreessful  where  all  iiemoilie.  fall.  Sold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  I KLK. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
Sample /re«.  C.  C.  baPUY,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

jr-T"  The  only  practical  Siving  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  RURAL  NKW-YORKKR. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  &  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICKER  At  .MONTGOMERY, 

58  Lorimer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  nay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 


HOOVER  &  TROUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 


—THE— 

HOOVER 


A  16-page  pamphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Address 
the 
M’frs 
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Send  for 
Circular 
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BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

Io,  Bays :  "  It 
.cultivated  two 
rows  at  once ; 


tUSSt  A 

.  ,.v 


fectly,  going 
•to  tern 
In  flv«  hours.’’ 

UNIVERSAL' 

WOOER  CO. 

JGrtfc  Wmuw,  1.  U. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

I'arqthar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
ginea  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiorly 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUIIAR  A  SON,  York,  Pa. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com 
■non  hand  hoes. 

Will  save  its  cost  In  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  steel, 

AM)  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 

BARTLETT 


THIS  HOE  may  be  adapted 
for  working  in  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
Illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE 

For  1890.  and  Catalogues  of 
MILKING  TUBES  aud  MILK 
PAILS,  Mailed  Free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  application. 


&  DOW  LOWELL,  MASS. 


•  THE 

HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  a  ton  ot  hay  In  5  minute*.  Yon  will 
make  hay  enaily  and  quickly,  and  *nve  help. 
Often  nays  for  itself  in  one  season.  1 0*000  Hold* 
t\tUy  guaranteed.  Loads  loose  email  grain  also. 

KEYStONE  MFG.  CO.,  SterlinpJII. 

USE  THIS  HAY  LOADER.  — —  lAscwun— Branob  Howwooovwitosrfly  fooatod 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


3i  i 


IIRPEE’Q  farm  annual 

handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 
I  ■  ■  ■■  IB  ww  plates  painted  from  natare,  tells  all  al 


■  plates  painted  from  natare,  tells  all  about  the 

nrOT  OCCnCincludill8  RARE  NOVELTIES  of  sterling  merit, 
Kh  \  I  X  H"!  ■  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  mailed  FREE 
■  VbbllW  to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. I 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

ROSES  m  Seeds 


W  e  offer  postpaid  at  your  door, 
the  LARGEST  STOCK  of 
ROSES  in  Americana//  va¬ 
rieties, sizes  and  prices.  New 

CLEMATIS  and  CLIMB- 


SES,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  New  and  Rare  FLOWER  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 
n  GRAPES.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  OUR  N  E  W  GUIDE,  x*C  pp.,  handsomely  illustrated. 
Write  /or  it  FREE.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it  before  buying.  Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.  “  *  *  ~  '  —  - 


Rose  Growers  and  Seedsmen  West  Grove.  Pa. 


is®*  The  Choice  Novelties  of  1890.  sr 


HERE. IS  A  LIST  THAT  WILL  GIVE  SATISFACTION :— Red  Cross  Tomato-Resembles 
Livingston  m  form,  solidity,  color,  etc.,  but  is  decidedly  earlier,  lgnotum  'Tomato — Round,  solid  and 
productive;  both  Rural.  New  Yorker  and  Prof.  Taft  have  a  special  good  word  for  lgnotum.  Gragg 
Watermelon  — A  distinct  variety,  flesh  salmon-color,  quality  and  flavor  peculiarly  rich  and  sweet. 
Marblehead  Early  Marrowfat— A  remarkably  strong  grower,  a  tremendous  cropper,  and  bears 
several,  pickings.  Early  Prize  Tea—  Cross  between  .Tom  Thumb  and  Advancer ;  dwarf,  early,  and  a 
splendid  cropper.  The  Favorite — A  better  Pea  than  either  Abundance  or  Everbearing.  Ford-Hook 
Squash— Dry,  fine  grained,  sweet,  hardy,  prolific.  White  Prolific  Marrow— A  new  English  dwarf, 
wrinkled  Pea.  a  wonderful  cropper.  Giant  Tascal  Celery— Stalks  extra  large,,  solid,  and  a  better 
keeperthan  other  self-blanching  varieties.  Cylinder  Wax  Bean— The  rust  and  blight-proof  Wax  Bean 
so  long  sought  for.  Corn'.  Bern  Pepper — With  its  hundreds  of  brilliant  red  pods,  it  is  as  brilliant  as 
a  gem.  Blonde  Bloca*Head  Lettuce — A  rich,  golden-headed  Cabbage,  cnsp  and  fine. 

15  cts.  pi  package:  Ten  for  SSLOO.  An  extra  package  to  all  naming  this  paper.  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  JAM  ^S  J.  H.  GEE  GOBY,  Marblehead,  Mass.  8 


J5  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL-  HOES 
HORSE  HOES 


The  PLANET  JR. 

The  “PLACET  JR.”  No.  2  GARDEN  DRILL  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 
seeds  •  opens,  covers,  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

The  COMBINED  DRILL  and  HOE,  &c.  The  greatest  favorite  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  a  Seen 
Drill  or  as  a  Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A  money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  of  arowat 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE  is  a  treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops;  is  lighter.  Has  a  Large  Plow, 
two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  a  Leaf  Guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard.  i 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a  garden  20x40  feet. 

The  G  R  ASS  EDG  ER.  The  newest,  neatest,  cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  paths  and  flower  beds 
The  1890  HORSEHOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yettheresnlt 
justifies  our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  new  patent  Lever 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  83.00  tor,  to  put  on  old  machines.  The  next  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shifter,  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  side  of  his  work;  worth  83.00  a  day  for  some 
crons.  Yet  we  ask  but  a  small  additional  price  for  both  these  fine  features.  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  other  Q  I  *  R  I  I  CM  0  Pfl  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers,  /- 
useful  improvements  f  Free  to  all.  0.  L.  ALLtll  fit  LU.  1 107  Market  St.  PH  I L  AD  ELPH I  A,  P  A.) 

P  BUCKEYE  SUNBEAM  CULTIVATOR 

'  —  Manufactured  by  P.P.  MAST  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


WHEELS  and 
SPRINGS  at 

Ends  of  Beams. 


This  Cultivator  has  the  rear  ends  of  the  beams  pivoted  to  a  Cross-head  to  which  the 

Shovel  Standard"  are  attached  and  a  secondary  beam  or  rod  pivoted  to  the  coupling  in 

front  and  to  the  Cross-head  in  the  rear,  by  which  the  Shovels  are  carried  parallel  with  the  axle, 
whatever  may  be  the  position  of  them  in  being  moved  sidewise.  The  spring  at  the  front  end  of  the 
beams  supports  them  when  in  use,  and  enables  the  operator  to  move  them  easily  from  side  to  side  and 
assists  in  raising  when  he  wishes  to  hook  them  up  while  turning  at  the  end  of  the  row.  We  attach 
these  Beams  also  to  our  Riding;  and  Tongueleu  Cultivator*.  This  Cultivator  has  no  equal  in 
the  market,  and  can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  bv  any  farmer  who  sees  it.  We  also  manufacture  the 
„  BUCKEYE  DRILL.  BUCKEYE  SEEDER,  BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS  AND  HAY  RAKES  _ 
Branch  Houses  :— Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Peoria,  III*.:  St-  Paul.  Minn.:  Kaniuu  City,  Mo.;  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  «®T  Write  for  Circular  to  either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.P.  MAST  <Sc  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


WE  DO  MAKE 

EVERYTHING  that  the  Farmer  wants  fot 


AND 

SELL 


EVERYTHING  that  the  Farmer  wants  for  his  Dairy. 

Outfits  Complete  for  Cheese  Factory  or  Creamerv.  Estimates  and  Plans  Free. 
ONE  RECTANGULAR  CH  URN  and  LEVER  BUTTER  WORK¬ 
ER  at  wholesale,  where  we  have  no  agents.  Write  for  circulars  or  anything 
pertaining  to  Butter  “ 

and  Cheese  making. 


[  CORNISH,  CURTIS  &  GREENE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County  April  21. — April 
has  been  cool  and  dry,  so  the  grass  has  made 
a  slow  growth  and  the  trees  are  to-day  put¬ 
ting  forth  their  leaves;  while  fruit  trees  will 
be  late  in  blooming.  Onr  farmers  got  a  late 
start ;  but  as  the  past  few  weeks  have  been 
favorable  for  work,  most  of  the  small  grains 
have  been  put  in  in  fine  condition.  Our  gar¬ 
dens  will  be  late.  All  young  fruit  trees 
look  unusually  well.  About  the  usua 
amount  of  fruit  is  being  planted  this 
spring. 

There  is  quite  a  big  falling  off  in  the  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes.  Our  farmers  are  quite  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  potato  business.  There  is 
a  large  supply  of  the  tubers  in  the  country 
yet.  Shippers  have  been  paying  20  to  25 
cents  per  bushel  for  choice  lots,  but  a  great 
many  will  be  left  on  the  hands  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  About  the  usual  area  of  oats  has  been 
sown,  and  but  little  wheat  or  rye.  A  large 
acreage  of  corn  will  be  planted  and  more 
hogs  than  usual  will  be  raised.  There  has 
been  a  good  trade  in  grass,  clover  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  Some  are  predicting  a  dry 
season;  but  we  need  rain  now  and  a  few 
April  showers  would  make  grass  plentiful 
for  stock.  Pasturage  is  poor  yet.  There  is 
stock  water  in  most  places ;  but  I  hear  of 
some  sections  where  water  is  hard  to  get, 
and  unless  we  have  good  spring  rains  to 
fill  our  wells,  water  will  be  scarce  as  soon 
as  summer  comes.  Wells  are  generally  low 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  F.  s.  w. 

Michigan, 

Big  Rapids,  Mecosta  County. — The  past 
winter  was  remarkably  warm,  there  was 
but  very  little  snow,  and  the  ground  was 
only  slightly  frozen.  Our  severest  weather 
was  during  Thanksgiving  week  and  the 
last  week  in  March.  Wheat  looks  well,  but 
the  acreage  is  smaller  than  last  year’s, 
probably  because  of  the  great  ruin  wrought 
last  year  by  the  louse  (Aphis  avense.)  The 
soil  in  the  center  of  the  lower  peninsula 
varies — heavy  clay,  loam  and  sand — but 
the  largest  part  is  loam  and  this  is  generally 
good.  Beech  and  maple  lands  sell  for  $4  to 
$12  per  acre  according  to  location,  and  im¬ 
proved  lands  are  relatively  lower.  Along 
the  larger  streams  there  are  considerable 
strips  of  pine  lands,  but  much  of  the  soil  is 
clay,  and  it  produces  as  well  as  the  maple 
lands.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  pota¬ 
toes,  rutabagas,  etc.,  also  all  garden  prod¬ 
ucts,  potatoes  especially,  yield  large  crops 
of  the  best  quality.  H.  c.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

Industry,  Beaver  County,  April  25. — The 
prospect  for  wheat  is  good.  Fruits  will  be 
scarce.  There  is  very  little  bloom  on  ap¬ 
ples  ;  none  on  pears  or  peaches,  while  plums 
and  cherries  are  moderately  full  of  bloom. 
We  have  had  two  weeks  of  cool,  dry 
weather  followed  by  a  good  rain  and  every¬ 
thing  is  green  again.  Oat  seeding  is  mostly 

done.  E.  E. 

Poultry  In  Wyoming. 

The  writer,  who  has  recently  arrived  in 
the  East  from  a  12  years’  sojourn  in  Wyom¬ 
ing  Territory,  and  who  has  been  engaged 
in  the  poultry  business  more  or  less  during 
that  time,  has  frequently  been  asked  how 
the  business  in  the  West  compares  with  that 
of  the  East.  There  is  a  wrong  idea  of  the 
Western  country,  many  thinking  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  barren  waste;  that  the 
thermometer  often  goes  as  low  as  30  and  40 
degrees  below  zero,  and  remains  there  for 
weeks  at  a  time ;  that  we  have  regular 
“blizzards”  every  morning  for  breakfast, 
and  that  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
about  eight  months  in  the  year.  Now,  this 
is  entirely  wrong,  for  the  weather  and  the 
country  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  some  are 
led  to  believe.  Take  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
for  instance,  with  a  population  of  about 
9,000.  It  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  cleanest 
little  cities  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  chal¬ 
lenge  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  East  to 
show  larger  and  better  stores,  residences, 
schools,  depots  and  hotels  than  those  that 
grace  that  little  city  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  old  Rockies.  The  people  are  more 
sociable,  open-hearted,  generous  and  polite, 
yes,  sir,  p-o-l-i-t-e,  than  the  average  Eastern 
farmer.  When  a  man  in  Wyoming,  be  he 
merchant,  ranchman  or  dude,  meets  a  lady 
acquaintance,  no  matter  whether  she  is 
walking,  riding  or  swinging  on  a  gate,  he 
raises  his  hat  in  response  to  her  bow,  but 
in  this  section  a  man  simply  nods  his  head, 
the  lady  appearing  perfectly  satisfied  with 
that,  and  she  smiles  for  a  week  if  she  is 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  “Howdy  do, 
Mum  1”  in  addition  to  the  regulation  nod. 

The  weather  in  Wyoming,  it  is  true,  is 
very  cold  at  times,  but  one  feels  the  cold 
more  in  New  York  at  zero  than  he  would 
in  Wyoming  at  20  degrees  below.  This  1 
attribute  to  the  high  altitude  and  the  dry 


air.  Snow-storms  come  up  very  suddenly, 
and  occasionally  last  for  two  or  three  days 
at  a  time ;  but  the  wind  either  carries  the 
snow  off,  or  cuts  it  up  in  a  day  or  two.  It 
is  a  fact  that  one  enjoys  more  sleighing 
in  this  State  during  any  winter  than  in 
Wyoming.  I  have  seen  more  mud,  rain 
and  slush  right  here  in  Orange  County, 
New  York  during  the  past  two  months 
than  I  ever  saw  in  any  one  year  in  the 
West. 

I  claim  that  the  West,  and  particularly 
Wyoming,  will  compare  quite  favorably 
with  New  York  State,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  the  science  and  art  of  chicken 
raising,  but  the  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
“  fancy  stock  ”  is  not  do  high  there  as  it  is 
here.  Would  yon  believe  that  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Iowa  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  as  poultry-producing  States,  and  that 
these  States  are  shipping  car-load  after  car¬ 
load  of  live  poultry  to  the  California  mar¬ 
kets  ?  I  have  often  noticed  as  many  as  six 
and  eight  flat  cars  per  week,  loaded  to  the 
top  with  coops,  passing  through  Cheyenne 
en  route  to  San  Francisco.  So  many  car¬ 
loads  were  shipped  over  such  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  that  an  Indianapolis  genius  designed 
and  patented  a  car  for  carrying  live  poultry. 
In  it  there  are  seven  or  eight  decks  arranged 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  coops,  with  parti¬ 
tions  of  wire  netting,  and  it  has  a  capacity 
of  5,000  head.  Grain  of  every  kind  is  cheaper 
in  the  West  to-day  than  it  is  in  the  East. 
During  January  last  I  purchased  corn  on 
the  track  in  Nebraska  for  15  and  oats  at 
16 X  cents  per  bushel.  Eggs  from  Western 
States  are  shipped  by  the  car-load  every  day 
to  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York 
markets ;  but  I  admit  that  they  are  not 
quite  so  fresh  as  I  would  like  for  my  own 
table.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  those  States  purchase  the  eggs  in 
large  quantities  during  the  spring,  and 
keep  them  in  their  cellars  until  prices  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  fall.  They  are  known  and 
sold  as  “  candled  ”  stock,  and  come  in  very 
handy  for  the  hotels  and  restaurants  when 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  others.  During 
the  winter  of  1885-6,  I  tried  to  purchase 
strictly  fresh  eggs  from  dealers  in  the 
States  above  mentioned,  offering  almost 
any  price  for  guaranteed  stock,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  get  what  I  wanted.  I  could 
get  all  the  “candled”  eggs  I  needed,  but 
the  dealers  had  no  intention  of  parting 
with  fresh  eggs  while  they  each  had  a  cellar 
full  of  stale  ones.  I  tried  a  number  of  them ; 
they  took  my  money ;  I  received  the  eggs 
and  the  experience,  and  that  ended  the 
transaction,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  winters, chick¬ 
ens  can  be  raised  In  the  West  just  as  well  as 
in  the  East,  the  only  objection  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  the  strong  winds  that  sweep 
across  the  prairies  at  the  rate  of  50  and  60 
miles  an  hour.  Give  me  the  kind  of  build¬ 
ings  best  suited  for  that  climate,  a  flock  of 
600  hens,  and  I  will  declare  a  larger  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  end  of  a  year’s  business  than 
the  average  Orange- County  farmer,  with 
his  50  acres  of  land,  and  20  cows  fed  on 
brewers’  grains.  J.  D.  H. 


Ifti.oreUmuou.s  gUtmtteing. 

Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  onr  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
thouse  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASl)  PRICKS.  MARION.  OHIO. 


FARMS  FOB  SALE.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  In 
the  State;  fine  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools,  well  settled  country;  price  low. 
Address  owner,  John  H.  Bergstrom,  Benson,  Minn. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CATTLE— All  registered 
in  American  Jersty  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  In  service 
are  STOKE  POGIS  5th,  5937.  sire  of  S  young  cows,  test¬ 
ing  from  14  lbs.  Ha  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of  butter  in  7 
days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of  Stoke  Pogls  3d, 
now  drad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging  over  20  lbs.  of 
butter  apiece  perwfek.  IDA’S  RIOTER  OF  ST.  L., 
13656,  lubred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert;  official  butter 
test  30  lbs,  2i$  ozs  In  7  days.  No  bull  calf  sold  for 
less  than  $’00,  nor  heifer  for  less  than  *200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies,  state  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  «fc  SIBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


Bkkcham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 

Reasons  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 


IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  Judge  Mott,  ot  tie  U.  S.  Court  ot  Claims. 


In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

'Die  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
t sith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.fi  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  ( I6)«  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08,29^4  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N  Y., 
as  second  class  mail  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Humorous. 

“  Why  do  they  call  it  pin-money  ?”  said 
Wifey,  putting  it  in  her  pocket.  “I  guess 
it’s  because  wives  always  stick  their  hus¬ 
bands  for  it,”  sighed  Hubby,  and  went  out 
to  earn  some  more.— Washington  Star. 

The  Weight  of  Words.— Customer  :  “I 
want  to  get  an  unabridged  dictionary.” 
Clerk  :  “  Yes,  sir.  Webster  or  Worcester  ?” 
Customer:  “  Makes  no  difference.  It’s  the 
only  thing  that  will  keep  my  trousers  from 
bagging.”— Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

Mr.  Tootles  (who  has  been  scolded  by 
his  wife  for  being  out  late):  “  If  you  don’t 
like  it,  my  dear,  why  don’t  you  strike,  as 
factory  employees  sometimes  do?”  Mrs. 
Tootles  :  “No,  I  won’t  strike  ;  but  you’ll 
find  there’ll  be  a  lock-out  some  night.” 
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This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 


M  EKENNEY’S 
Acme  Fertilizer 
Distributor, 


is  (In*  best  for  Fertilizers 
—Ashes,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Salt, etc.,  etc.  Also  the  New 

Model  Corn  Planter, 

for  field  and  ensilage  corn. 

Send  for  Circular  and 
prices  to 

A.  MEKENNEY, 

Taunton.  Mass. 


ONE  RESULT  OF  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN. 


He  :  What  are  you  reading,  dear  ? 

His  Wife:  The  latest  society  novel.  I’m  just  glancing  thro’  to  see  if  it  is  fit  for  you  to  read,  dear!— Life. 


Something  entirely  new— Potato  Planter,  with 
Plow  connected,  on  account  of  inventor’s  old  age 
for  sale  very  cheap.  Model  taken  with  sale. 

C,  W.  FREYKR. 

422  Park  Street,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES  -Packed  In 
Yy  barrels;  assorted  if  desired  ;  delivered  to  R  K. 
as  follows:  Early  Oh  lo.  Early  Maine,  Chas.  Downing 
Ohio,  Jr..  75c  per  bushel:  Delaware,  <2 

JAMES  H.  WOODHI  RY,  Sterling.  Ill. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  J oint  A  Screw  Presses.  Grater*, 
levators.  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
.  118W.\ 


Boomer  &  Boechert  Press  Co 


'.Water  St.  Syracuse, N.Y 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


la  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Milla  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Miahawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULL  LEATHER  TOP.  DlRECTTO  CONSUMER. 

orr  Saving  25  to  40% 

ROAD  CARTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

full  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  COMPLETE 
HORSE  BOOK,  send 
six  cts.  in  stamps 

ONEER  BUGGY  CU 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


nuin  ensilage  and 

UnlU  FEED  CUTTERS 

New  Features  in  our  Carriers  for  1890. 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  Improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  machines  larger 
capacity  than  others.  We  are  the  origin¬ 
ators  of  the  Safety  Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use.  Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers,  including  Treatise  on  Ensi¬ 
lage  and  Plan  for  Silo,  Free. 

51LVEE  S>  BUM!  Manufacturing  Co,, 

SALEM,  OHIO. 


Is  Your  Carriage  Bright  f 


“  Hundred 
I  put  to  the  test 
on  a  large  panel.  I 
flowed  on  all  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  get  on,  hardly  dressed  it  at 
all,  and  left  it !  I  expected  it  would  ‘  cur¬ 
tain’  and  ‘sag,'  but  Lo  and  behold! 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind! 
but  flowed  out  with  a 


Sample  Free  it  you  elate  rise  of  roof. 


ER  ROOFING  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Writo  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14:*  Duane  St..  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


GENUINE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Lawn  Mower. 


USE, 


|  A  SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND 

I  *#■  Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

LAWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturer*, 

631  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington. 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide, 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  May  10, 1890. 

FARM  TOPICS. 


EGGS  from  Pure,  High-class  Plym.  Rocks,  $1.50  pe. 
18;  $2A0 per 26.  E.A.  JOHNSON  Vermillion,  Ohio 


WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION. 

A  so-called  “Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary”  is  being oifered  to  the  public 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  body  of  the  book, 
from  A  to  Z,  is  a  cheap  reprint,  page  for 
page,  of  the  edition  of  1847,  which  was  in 
its  day,  a  valuable  book,  bnt  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  language  for  over  FORTY  YEARS, 
has  been  completely  superseded.  It  is 
now  reproduced,  broken  type,  errors  and 
all,  by  photo-lithograph  process,  is  printed 
on  cheap  paper  ana  flimsily  bound.  A 
brief  comparison,  page  by  page,  between 
the  reprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged 
edition,  will  show  the  great  superiority 
of  the  latter.  These  reprints  are  as  out 
of  date  as  a  last  year’s  almanac.  No  hon¬ 
orable  dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  snch 
to  suppose  that  he  is  getting  the  Webster 
which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard 
and  THE  BEST,— every  copy  of  which 
bears  our  imprint  as  given  below. 

If  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  the  “  Ancient  Edition”  by  any 
misrepresentations  will  advise  ns  of  the 
facts,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  the 
seller  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


lustre  like  polish¬ 
ed  glas s ! ” 

The  above  mentioned  “  Hundred  ”  Is  one  of 
the  ’■  Numerical  Varnishes  ’  of  the 

Lawson  Vi alentine  Company, 

Of  New-York  and  Hunter’s  Point. 


Device  for  Leading  Cattle .  293 

Building  Wire  Fence  Alone . 293 

Stock  and  Dairy  Notes . 298 

Is  It  So  Had?  Agricultural  Depression .  289 

Hoistelns  In  Kentucky .  299 

Natural  Live  Incubator . 299 

Some  Mic  ilgau  Hens . . .  300 

Poultry  Notes .  8U0 

Cough  and  Skin  Eruption  In  Horses .  300 

Brewers’  Grains  as  Feed .  801 

Collar  Gall  on  Horse . 801 

Home-Made  Potato  Fertilizer . 8IH 

Pearl-Barley  Refuse  and  Barley  as  Feed . 801 

Shoulder  Lameness  In  a  Colt . 801 

Artichokes:  Cultivation  and  Cooking . 801 

New  Polntson  Silage . 802 

Grain  Hay  and  Other  Matters . 302 

Opposed  to  Dogs . 3na 

American  8eeds .  803 

Live  Stock  Insurance . 805 


A  HANDY  TOOL. 


New  Japanese  Duck  wheat— $1  per  bushel,  2  bush¬ 
els  and  over.  Bags  free.  H.  TONG,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 


Is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
ih"  ladder,  tor  the  purpose  of  holding  It  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  In  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  eomhlnes 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  Is  <  ntirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  *1  per  Set;  iny  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

X.  E.  FELLOWS,  Box  4,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


MINERALS  ON  THE  FARM. 


11800.) 

REVISED 

POCKET  GEOLOGIST 

AND  MINERALOGIST. 

Sixteen  Practical  Chapters. 

I. — Bottom  Facts  and  Beil  Kecks. 

II. — The  Coni  Measures. 

III. — Oil  and  Gas. 

IV. — Iron  and  Manganese  Ore*. 

V. — Gold  mid  silver  Ores. 

VI. — Copper  and  Tin  Ores. 

\  II.— Lead  and  Zinc  Ores. 

VIII. — .Nickel,  Cobalt  and  Chrome  Ores.! 

IX. —  Antimony,  Mercury,  Platinum,  etc. 

X. — Gems  an  i  Precious  Stones. 

XI. — Ornamental  and  Building  Stones. 

XII. — Cements  a  d  Clays. 

X  *11. —Salts  nud  Fertilizers, 

XIV.— Mineral  Paints. 

XV. — Grits  and  Spars. 

XVI. — Ollier  Yultinble  Minerals. 

20-1  Pages -Cloth  Bound— Pocket  and  Flap.  Price  One 
Dollar,  post  paid. 

FRED'K  II.  SMITH.  Engineer  and  Geologist. 

Mention  this  paper.  22J  K.  German  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Hybrid  Castor-Oil  Plants . . .  297 

Notable  Trees  . 297 

Decorative  Vines .  801 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Formidable  Enemy  to  the  Tulip  Tree  In  New 

Jersey  . 293 

Anti  Steal  Bar .  298 

Read,  Seen  and  Spoken . 3U) 

Trench  System  Once  More .  801 

Tariff  Twaddle  . 801 

A  pie  Jelly  vs.  Hard  Cider .  801 

Numerous  Short  Notes . 80t 

Malate  of  Lime  lu  Maple  Sirup .  802 

Against  Moles .  802 

Oat-Meal;  Opposed  to  Use .  802 

Middleman . A  ' . 302,  305 
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More  About  the  Nun  &  Business . 806 
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Chat  by  the  Way..  . 306 

Confessions  of  a  C  try  Girl.. . .  807 

Having  Things  H:  3  .  307 

Martha  Tuby  s  Hr  cSvellstio  Work .  807 

Recipes . v  . . . 807 

Canning  Vegetao” . 810 
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Brevities . 304 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  FARMER'S  EDUCATION  FREE, 


^  f-^olle^es  (having  graduated  from  them  )  though  not  claiming 

|^>)  t^111  to  be  perfect  yet  by  any  means,  we  offer  to  the  young  men  of  every  North  American  State  the- oppor- 

^  tumty  of  securing  a  Four  Years’  course  of  study  at  his  State  Agricultural  College  Free  of  Money  Cost  for 
Tuition,  Books  and  Necessary  Living  Expenses,  excepting  clothes. 

This  privilege  is  to  be  won  solely  by  the  young  men,  and  their  friends,  interesting  themselves  to  extend  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  he  American  Garden,  the  returns  from  whose  efforts  we  shall  largely  devote 
to  this  purpose.  Any  young  man  who  (oi'ws friends)  will  send  us  200  subscriptions  at  $2.00  each,  to  either  publication 
(extending the  number  of  persons°inanby  commuiStY^ho^vouicfiiketo^ubscribe)  before  the  time  of  the  Fall  Examinations,  will  have  HIS  NECESSARY 
EXPENSES  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  FOLLOWING, 

Paid  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co. 


Six  months  and.  three  months  subscriptions  also  count.  Send  for  circular  giving  particulars . 

I  he  subscriptions  must  all  be  taken  within  a  territory  of  one  county  excepting  10  per  cent,  of  the  number,  and 
excepting  in  cases  of  spa'rsely  settled  communities,  etc.,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Manager.  In  following  years  the 
privilege  will  be  continued  to  the  fortunate  First  Year  Boys  on  the  same  terms,  so  that,  if  industrious  and  worthy, 
they  may  thus  secure  the  full  Four  Years’  Course  by  their  own  efforts  from  year  to  year.  The  “men”  already  in 
College,  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this  offer,  will  be  granted  an  even  opportunity  with  the  rest  if  they  need  it,  on 

which  point  we  will  take  the  word  of  their  Teachers. 


YOU  C AJSROT  LOSE  IN  THIS  WORK.  Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


fiCSr*  SPEAK  QUICK!  Candidates  for  this  work  must  send  in  their  applications  AT  ONCE 

and  go  to  voik  immediately,  as  the  territory  will  be  assigned  to  the  one  who,  in  any  county,  first  sends  in  25  yearly 
subscriptions,  by  his  own  efforts.  Circulars  furnished  by  us  free  of  charge.  Any  person  who  tries  and  fails  to  win  his 
own  territory  will  be  given  a  chance  in  any  other  county  desired,  not  already  occupied.  Send  for  circulars. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRY  AND  FAIL  «>  g*  the  we  have 

in  preparation  other  opportunities  for  study  or  for  travel  and  observation  by  sea  and  land;  but  the  territory  will  be 
all  awarded  at  first  to  those  who  want  and  will  try  earnestly  to  get  the  Education. 


GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  are  included  in  all  these  offers,  and  where  the 

State  Colleges  tefuse  to  admit  them,  other  opportunities  for  education  will  be  found  for  them,  corresponding  to  their 
ability  and  earnestness  as  shown  by  the  results  of  their  work  on  the  subscription  lists.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged 
foi  presentation  that  neither  the  solicitor  nor  solicited  should  find  it  unpleasant — save  to  refuse ! 

Apply  for  territory  at  once,  and  accompany  the  application  with  a  statement  from  your  last  teacher  or  other 
responsible  , person  as  to  your  abilities  and  character. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


TO  THE  SPORTSMAN. 


Camp  life  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  but,  to  luhy  en¬ 
joy  it,  you  must  be  prepared  for  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Did  you  ever  catch  your  rubber  coat  on 
a  sharp  twig  or  rough  rock,  and  spoil  it  the  first 
day?  Ask  any  hunter  or  sportsman  who  uses  a 
“  Fish  Brand  Slicker,”  how  he  likes  them.  He 
•will  tell  you  it  is  tent,  blanket,  and  coat,  all  in  one. 
Light,  dry,  and  warm,  and  will  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  usage.  No  need  of  being  concerned  about 
the  weather.  Why  do  you  wait  till  it  rains,  when 
you  can  be  provided  for  all  weather  if  you  buy  a 
“  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ”  now  ?  Don’t  wait.  A  day’s 
delay  may  be  the  cause  of  a  month’s  sickness :  can 
you  afford  to  take  the  risk  ?  Beware  of  worthless 
imitations,  every  garment  stamped  with  the  “  Fish 
Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior 
coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ” 
delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


HAY! 


“These  Bones  Shall  Rise  Again.” 

To  “make  Hay  while  the  sun  shines”  you 
must  have  grass — a  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient.  For  Grass,  seeding  down 
Meadows,  Pasture  Land  aud  Lawns,  use 

H.  S.  MILLER &CO.  S 

PURE  ANIMAL  BONE 

FERTILIZERS ! 

Ground  Bone,  Pure  Bone  Meal,  Pure 
Bone  Flour,  Pure  Dissolved 
Raw  Bone.  “Specials” 

For  All  Crops 
And  Soils. 

Writ  e  for  terms  and  samples.  Descriptive 
catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application. 

H.  S.  MILLER  &  CO., 

Newark,  X.  J.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

[nen  send  fora  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
terd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
i9  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
mtter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
tave  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 

ear  MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American- bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
rrotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 


Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
jw  for  high  gua lity  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
Ills  paper!) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

g\  RACFSK.  X.  Y. 


OW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
1  Practical,  Common  Sense  farm  Wagonli. 
b  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

"JaKBKKK  ,».»  , 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Incorporated  1873:  Reorganized  1890. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


DIRECTORS 


LAWSON  VALENTINE,  President. 

ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  Secretary. 

L.  H.  BAILEY, 

HADWIN  HOUGHTON. 

EDGAR  H.  LIBBY,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Publishers  of 


RURAL  .NEW-YORKER. 
THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country 
and  Suburban  Homes. 


Eubebt  S.  Carman,  ) 

Herbert  W.  Colungwood,  ) 


Editors. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 


An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Horticulture. 


Edgar  H.  Libby,  ) 
L  n.  Bailey,  ' 


Editors. 


OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  are  preparing  to  furnish  their 
readers  with  any  Books  desired  on  all  Rural  Subjects. 


OfJLTRY  PAPER,  16  ga^es.^4  months  for  lOc 


Sample  free. 


, Syracuse,  N.Y. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  MAY  HOUSEWIFE 

Is  a  beautifully  illustrated  number,  containing : 

FICTION. -Harriet  Prescott  Spoff«rd  relates  in 
her  charming  manner  “Hester’s  Love  Story”;  'Ac hum 
Dan-  contributes  a  capital  humorous  story,  “Sister 
Hilly’s  Bonnet”:  Mary  Kyle  Dallas  furnishes  two 
more  entertaining  chapters  of  “The  Begum’s  Heiress.” 

F-aSHIOV— Jennv  June  considers  “Reformed 
Dress,”  “Features  of  the  Spring.”  “Bonnets,”  “Hosiery 
and  Gloves”  and  “New  Materials.’ 

FLOWERS.— George  R.  Knapp  discusses  “Bal¬ 
sams.  Large  and  Small.”  "Culture  of  Ferns,”  “Timely 
Pointers”  and  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 

HOME  DECORATION.— Emma  Moffett  Tvng  de¬ 
scribes  “Some  Pretty  Table  Mats,”  and  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  the  selection,  care  aud  arrange¬ 
ment  of  “Glassware.”  L.  E  Chittenden  suggests  in 
a  very  happy  manner  some  “  Spring  Changes.” 

THE  NEEDLE  WORKER.  —  Emma  Chalmers 
Monroe  furnishes  the  customary  supply  of  novel  de¬ 
signs. 

THE  CHAT-BOX.  MOTHERS’  and  CHIL¬ 
DREN'S  DEPARTMENTS  are  replete  with  Informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  of  practical  value  to  many  a  reader 
of  The  Housewife. 

THE  Kl  I  CHEN.— Juliet  Corson  discusses  “Soups”’ 
Eliza  R.  Parker,  “Picnics and  Maria  Pnrloa.  a 
subject  of  great  iuterest  to  housekeepers. 

POEMS  by  Kate  Putnam  Osgood.  Katharine  11. 
Terry.  Emma  C.  Dowd,  and  Eben  E.  Rexford  com¬ 
plete  the  May  number. 

jjr  Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  The 
Housewife  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR;  5  CENTS  A  COPY. 

To  Introduce  it  Into  thousands  of  new  homes  we  offer  it  I  months  Tor  only 
10  cents,  if  you  mention  The  Ruraj,  New-Yorker. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  on  all  news-stands,  5  cents  a  cop;/. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

1  1  1  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Special  Offer: 


The  REST  on  Wheels.  “  Handy  ”  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  Phretons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc.  52-l’iige catalogue  and  circular."  How 
in  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,"  FREE. 

-  - SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

63  Murray  St..  New  York. 
PS  Sudbury  St..  Boston. 


rn  purennst  a  erect  ji  r "" 

BRADLEY  &  CO. 


We  will  Send  a  Sample 

Jingejy,  Jtoad  Cart 
Olt  HARNESS 

to  one  person  at  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  who  we 
mav  se  •  d  to  see  It,  Many  people 
will  buy  If  they  can  see  for 
themselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  barm  In  to  get  samples  of  our 
workii  a  neighborhood. 

Will  lou  Have  One  or  All! 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  another  W e  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  tlrst  class  In  every  particular. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  catalogu  s  to  select  from, 
and  get  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
our  bargains. 

UNI  MACHINE  CO, 

Carriage  DCpt.  No.  7, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Only  $3  for  a  MOjUamilj  Scale 

This  is  less  than  the  cost 
to  manufacture  by  any  other 
ecu  corn.  All  scales  are  fine¬ 
ly  tiuished  with  Vermilion 
and  Gold.  Steel  Bearings, 
Brass  Beam,  and  packed  in 
single  lioxes;  also  a  1000- lb 
Platform  Scale  on  rollers  for 
J^S15.  A  8000-lb.  stock  aeak 
StO.  A  3-ton  wagon  scaie 
${0,  ami  a  5- ton  for  $•'»«>.  Buy 
the  best  and  save  inouev 
Send  for  free  Lithographed 
Circular. 

E.  F.  Rhodes  Co.,  Granger,  Ind. 


GENUINE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


TinifiipuiiPmA' 


Lawn  Mower,  t. 


|  A  SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND  USE, 

I  Weighing  from  T  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

UWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc. 

CRAHAM,  EMLEN  A  PASSMORE, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Granulated  Tobacco 

— and — 

SULPHUR. 

The  Most  Complete  Fertilizer 
Known  for  Lawns,  Gardens, 
Plants,  Shrubs, Vines,  etc. 

VN  odorless  and  clean  dressing  without  foreign 
seed:  can  be  applied  any  time  in  the  season.  De¬ 
composition  takes  place  after  application,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  gradual  food  for  the  roots  of  the  grass.  No 
cadh  worms  can  live  where  this  is  liberally  applied. 
Nothing  produces  such  a  dark  green  color  as  a  TO¬ 
BACCO  FERTILIZER.  It  will  keep  flowers  thrifty. 
A  small  handful  in  a  hill  will  insure  smooth  potatoes 
and  a  large  crop. 


Flour  of  Tobacco 

- and - 

S  LI  L  P  H  U  R  . 

r  ft  HIS  Preparation  Is  as  fine  as  Scotch  snuff  and 
1  when  applied  to  the  foliage  of  plants  will  de¬ 
stroy  bugs,  worms  anti  para  tes  of  every  description. 
It  Is  of  great  value  to  Florist  and  Gardeners.  Packed 
in  50c  boxes.  Samples  25c.  Send  for  circular. 

F.  C.  STU  It  T  EVA  NT,  [Hartford,  Ft. 


WOVEN  WIRE  ECNHF 

WIRE  A.  ROPE  SELVAGE  rkllUk 


WIRE 


All  SIZES  MESH.  PRICES  REDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


50  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PER  ROD. 
Writ*  ta  MIK  UcBULLKK  WOYKH  Y.  IKH  ySMCI  CO. .  CU1CA0O. 

New  Japanese  Buckwheat— SI  per  bushel.  2  bush¬ 
els  and  over.  Bags  free.  II.  TONG,  Erie,  Pa.  . 


To”  LAKENAN  &  BARNES,  "S',0' 

For  List  of  MISSOURI  FARMS.  : 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

-..-DERBY  &  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Sales  room*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boston 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2103. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  i7,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$3.00  PER  YEAR, 


NO  DRAINAGE,  NO  HAY. 

THE  picture  (Fig.  97)  shows  the  result  of  want  of 
drainage ;  the  crop  is  oats,  but  the  camera  failed 
to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  contrast  between  wet  and  dry 
ground  because  i,t  does  not  show  the  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  vegetation,  much  of  which  on  the  wet  ground  con¬ 
sists  of  wild  gras  es  which  in  the  picture  look  like  the  oats. 
At  harvest  there  was  no  oat  crop  whatever  on  the  wet 
ground,  and  tne  loss  from  lack  of  drainage  was  not  only 
that  of  the  crop,  but  also  of  the  seed  as  well  as  of  the  labor 
and  time  in  plowing,  harrowing,  rolling  and  drilling. 
This  field  of  16  acres  had  been  drained  with  stone  drains 
which  became  choked  up  and  were  taken  up  and  re-laid 
before  the  oats  were  drilled ;  but  the  subsoil  being  of  a 
very  impervious  character  and  the  season  remarkably  wet, 
the  drains  had  not 

much,  if  any,  effect  - — ’. - — 

on  the  oat  crop.  t 
There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  acres  of  farm 
lands  that  are  farmed 
at  a  heavy  loss  owing 
to  want  of  drainage. 

I  have  many  wet  a^:es 
myself  and  inters  ■  to 
reduce  the  numb^as 
fast  as  I  can  by  drain¬ 
ing,  as  the  hope  that 


here  and  there,  and  in  certain  favorable  seasons  these  spots 
do  not  give  much  bother.  If  the  wet  ground  were  all  in 
one  body,  then  it  would  simply  be  a  question  of  thorough 
draining  or  of  letting  the  land  lie  idle ;  but  when  there  is 
a  wet  spot  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  the  great  cost  of  getting 
an  outlet  deters  many  from  attempting  to  drain  it.  It  is 
true  that  all  land  needing  drainage  is  farmed  at  a  loss, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  wise  man  would  hesitate,  in 
these  times  of  depression,  to  go  into  debt  for  tile  and  labor 
to  drain  his  wet  spots.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  wet 
spots  in  fields  otherwise  dry,  it  is  better  to  let  wet  land  lie 
idle  than  to  cultivate  it  in  the  hope  of  making  a  profit. 

A.  L.  CROSBY. 

Note. — As  the  R.  N.-Y.  stated  some  months  ago,  the 
wet  seasons  of  the  past  few  years  have  started  a  boom 


. 


- 


‘this”  season  will 
just  suit  wet  land  is 
as  fallacious  as  that 
of  expecting  to  grow 
a  good  crop  without 
feeding  it.  But  farm¬ 
ers  are  sanguine  as  a 
class,  and  we  so  often 
allow  “I  guess  that 
will  do”  to  takef  he 
place  of  “  I  knowt  iat 
is  right,”  and  we  ^lso 
are  very  apt  to  expect 
that  “something  will 
turn  up,”  when  our 
past  experience  has 
proved  conclusively 
that  nothing  ever 
does  turn  up — unless 
we  turn  it.  So  many 
wet  fields  are  planted 
every  year,  the  plant¬ 
er  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  season 
will  suit  the  soil,  when 
the  right  way  wou^d 
be  to  make  the  s’  »il 
suit  all  seasons  so  jar 
as  mechanical  comfi- 
tion  goes,  and  if,  n 
addition,  we  manure 
and  cultivate  it  well 
it  is  seldom  that  we 
miss  a  crop.  But  sup¬ 
pose  every  farmer 
should  thoroughly 
drain,  cultivate  and 
manure  every  acre  he  plants,  would  not  the  result  be  a 
glutted  market  for  all  farm  crops  ?  ”  It  certainly  would  • 
but  that  danger  is  so  remote  that  it  need  make  no  one 
anxious,  because  every  farmer  will  not  do  any  such  sensi¬ 
ble  thing,  and  as  proof  I  cite  myself,  who  will  to-morrow 
weather  permitting— finish  planting  with  corn  a  20-acre 
field,  one  side  of  which  needs  draining  badly.  “  Why  don’t 
you  drain  it  ?  ”  Well,  you  see  it  is  a  long  field  (500  yards) 
and  the  part  needing  draining  will  not  average  a  rod 
wide  for  the  whole  length  and  1  haven’t  the  time  to  attend 
to  it,  and,  besides,  last  season  was  very  wet  and  I  think 
maybe  this  season  will  just  suit  that  wet  strip.  You  see 
how  it  works  ? 

But  there  are  a  few  farmers  who  do  drain  their  land  and 
manure  and  cultivate  it  on  the  “I-know-that-is-right” 
principle;  these  few  are  not  complaining  so  much  about 
the  hard  times;  they  are  holding  their  own,  and  if  times 
ever  get  good  they  are  the  men  who  will  make  money. 
At  present,  it  requires  considi  rable  pocket  nerve  to  drain 
land;  as  a  rule,  a  whole  field  is  not  wet,  but  only  spots 


EFFECTS  OF  POOR  DRAINAGE.  From  a  Photograph.  Figure 

in  drainage.  Those  who  invest  in  tiles  as  an  aid  in 
wet  seasons  will  find  that  they  are  almost  equally  invalu¬ 
able  in  dry  ones. 


MEDICINE  FOR  SICK  LAND. 

Here  we  have  a  question  from  a  Michigan  subscriber. 
Thousands  of  men  throughout  the  country  could  truth¬ 
fully  describe  such  land.  Is  it  economy  to  “abandon” 
it  or  should  we  get  closer  to  it  ? 

I  have  succeeded  my  father  in  the  position  of  overseer  of 
a  large  farm  owned  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  business.  He  wishes,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
investing  money  in  the  farm,  because,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  income,  it  is  a  cause  of  loss.  It  consists  of  520 
acres,  only  about  half  of  which  is  improved.  The  soil  is 
gravelly  and  full  of  cobble-stones.  The  principal  crop  is 
hay,  which  is  sold  at  Grand  Rapids,  12  miles  distant,  for 
from  5-10  to  *13  per  ton — if  nearly  clear  Timothy — and  for 
what  we  can  get  if  it  is  clover.  We  also  pasture  as  many 


horses  as  we  can  get  in  summer  and  feed  horses  in  winter. 
vV  e  keep  no  more  cows  than  will  supply  us  with  butter,  as 
dairying  does  not  pay.  We  cut  our  meadows  until  they 
run  out  and  then  rent  them  to  farmers  for  a  corn  crop,  or 
for  rye,  seeding  again  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  considerably  with  commercial  fertilizers,  using  as 
much  as  15  tons  in  a  season ;  but  can  see  no  appreciable 
effect  from  an  application  of  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre, 
and  think  it  would  be  only  throwing  money  away  to  put 
on  more.  Our  hay  averages,  one  year  with  another,  prob¬ 
ably  less  than  one  ton  per  acre.  This  includes  15  or  20 
acres  too  low  and  wet  to  produce  tame  hay  profitably.  We 
partially  use  the  unimproved  portion  of  the  farm  as  pas¬ 
ture.  How  can  I  make  the  farm  pay  interest,  taxes  and 
expenses  ?  This  is  the  problem  set  before  me.  I  hope  and 

believe  I  shall  receive 
aid  from  the  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF. 
I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  writer  of  the 
above,  it  is  evident, 
is  seeking  after 
knowledge  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  to  aid  him 
in  solving  a  difficuly 
question — one  thac 
many  another  farmer 
is  wrestling  with,  and 
one  that  will  not 
“down”  until  it  is 
solved.  All  the  facts 
necessary  to  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding 
of  the  conditions  are 
not  present,  such  as 
the  price  the  land  is 
held  at.  With  the 
small  margins  now 
found  in  farming,  an 
excessive  interest 
charge  may  obliterate 
all  profits.  Most  of 
our  farms  are  in  the 
condition  of  some  of 
our  railroads — the 
stock  has  been 
watered.  The  select 
few  in  a  little  office 
fixed  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  railroads  so 
that  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  earning 
less  than  interest  on 
costs.  The  war  and 
the  abnormal  build¬ 
ing  of  railroads, 
which  opened  up 
lands  for  cultivation 
too  rapidly  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population, 
and  many  other 
causes  have  placed 
the  farms  in  the  same 
conditions.  If  the 
farm  under  consideration — one-half  of  which  is  unproduc¬ 
tive— is  valued  at  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre,  how  can  it  stand 
the  competition  with  lands  which  are  equally  good  which 
can  be  purchased  for  from  $5  to  $8  per  acre  ?  and  these,  too, 
are  lying  along  the  lines  of  the  great  trunk  railroads. 
Suppose  the  case  under  consideration  is  diagnosed : 

Gravelly  soil,  full  of  cobble-stones;  too  little  vegetable 
mold,  frequently  suffers  for  want  of  moisture ;  on  account 
of  its  mechanical  condition  the  olant  food  leaches  away 
and  the  yield  is  seriously  diminished.  Hay  carted  12  miles 
at  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $6  per  ton  for  baling  and  delivery. 
Clover  hay  sold  for  what  it  will  bring.  Poorer  lands  pas¬ 
tured  in  summer  and  the  fertilizing  elements  removed  to 
increase  live  weight,  taken  off  the  farm.  Meadows 
“  run  out  ”  and  further  depleted  of  their  fertility  by  tak¬ 
ing  off  of  them  crops  of  corn.  Commercial  fertilizers 
tried  and  found  not  to  pay.  Mowing  lands  yield  less 
than  one  ton  per  acre.  A  deficit  instead  of  a  profit  after 
interest,  taxes  and  expenses  are  deducted  from  receipts. 
This  case  is  not  a  new  or  unusual  one.  Success  is  often 
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due  to  the  man  who  carries  on  business  rather  than  to  the 
business  he  follows.  In  this  case  the  system  is  all  wrong 
for  the  land  described;  because  it  tends  constantly  to 
make  the  land  less  and  less  productive,  and  if  persisted  in, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  land  will  have  to  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  What  should  be  done  ? 

For  the  present,  increase  the  area  pastured,  and  if  there 
are  not  enough  animals  to  consume  the  pasture,  purchase 
sheep  in  the  spring  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  fatten  them 
on  grass  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  quart  of 
meal  per  sheep  per  day.  The  sheep  can  usually  be  best 
purchased  at  Home  of  the  large  stock-yards  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  glutted.  Young,  thin  sheep  will  be  found  most 
profitable.  If  the  market  does  not  suit,  and  clover  hay  is 
at  hand,  feed  it  with  some  kind  of  concentrated  food.  Shear 
in  December  (or  earlier  if  the  sheep  are  long- wools)  and 
sell  at  convenience,  alive  or  dressed.  The  pastures  will 
improve  and  there  will  be  a  large  quantity  of  valuable 
manure.  Cotton-seed  meal  costs  about  $23  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
The  manure  produced  from  feeding  it  will  be  worth,  at 
commercial  prices  for  the  three  leading  elements,  at  least 
$20  per  ton.  Can  the  farmer  afford  to  purchase  this  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  of  the  fertilizer  dealer  at  $40  and  upwards, 
when  he  can  get  nine-tenths  of  its  fertilizing  value  for  $3, 
and  have  the  meal  to  feed  to  his  animals.  I  am  informed 
that  the  yearly  output  of  this  meal  is  300,000  tons,  and 
that  about  one-third  of  it  is  fed,  and  the  two-thirds  are 
used  by  the  fertilizer  manufacturers.  All  this  implies  the 
raising  of  more  stock  and  clover  hay  and  less  Timothy. 
How  Timothy  hay  on  such  soil  can  be  raised  and  delivered 
in  a  market  12  miles  from  the  farm  at  a  profit,  is  more 
than  the  average  man  can  understand— especially  if  the 
hired  man  receives  40  cents  per  hour  and  works  eight  hours 
a  day. 

All  work  animals  on  the  farm,  except  one  or  two  for 
driving,  should  be  brood  mares  and  should  bear  colts  in 
the  fall.  A  good  half-blood  Percheron  or  Clyde  can  be 
raised  until  three  years  of  age  for  $100.  From  three  to  five 
the  young  horse  will  earn  its  living,  and  it  will  then  sell 
for  $200.  Why  geldings  are  kept  to  do  the  farm  work  in 
summer,  eat  their  heads  off  and  kick  the  stables  down  in 
winter  passes  understanding.  Do  not  forget  that  keeping 
horses  affords  more  farm  manure,  and  a  chance  to  dispose 
of  some  of  the  Timothy,  but  do  not  feed  it  to  the  young 
colts,  or  much  of  it  to  the  dams  when  giving  milk. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says  that  dairying  does  not  pay  ! 
But  if  a  cow  is  good  enough  to  give  a  pound  of  butter  a 
day— and  there  are  quite  a  large  number  of  that  kind— 
and  she  can  be  kept  for  10  cents  a  day,  the  food  cost  of  the 
butter  would  be  10  cents  per  pound.  During  the  winter 
the  food  should  cost  more  than  that ;  in  the  summer  less. 

In  the  winter  the  manure  would  be  worth,  computed  as 
above,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  food.  Many  experiments 
have  proven  that  skim-milk  is  worth  a  fifth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  when  fed  to  good,  young  swine. 

I  can  hear  the  corn  and  wheat  laughing  ready  to  split 
their  sides,  and  how  the  mouths  at  the  ends  of  their  roots 
“  water”  as  they  think  of  all  the  nice  food  which  is  being 
prepared  for  them  at  the  barns!  Raise  a  plant  to  feed  an 
animal,  to  make  fertility,  to  raise  another  plant,  to  feed 
other  animals,  to  make  more  fertility.  Raise  fewer  acres 
of  grain  and  get  larger  yields  per  acre.  Cut  down  expenses 
by  employing  fewer  hands  and  purchasing  less  machinery  ; 
even  let  the  land  have  a  few  years  of  Sabbath  rest,  for  it  is 
better  to  lose  a  little  and  have  the  land  improving,  than  to 
lose  more  by  tilling,  and  have  it  grow  steadily  poorer. 
Millions  of  acres  which  should  have  been  left  to  grow  tim¬ 
ber,  have  been  cleared  and  farmed  at  a  continual  and  in¬ 
creasing  loss.  I  fervently  thank  the  Lord  that  some  of 
these  mistakes  are  being  corrected  and  that  some  of  the 
stony,  seamed,  rocky  hill  sides  and  sandy  plains  have  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
great-grandchildren  will  be  wiser  than  we  ana  will  learn 
to  harvest  the  trees  when  they  are  ripe,  while  cherishing 
and  protecting  the  undergrowth  so  that  they  may  not  pay 
the  penalty  we  are  suffering  for  breaking  God’s  physical 
laws. 

It  must  be  kept  ever  in  mind  that  small  yield  and  poor- 
quality  are  the  chief  factors  which  produce  loss  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  and  the 
straw  are  worth  at  the  present  low  prices  $35;  it  costs  not 
more  than  $20  to  raise  an  acre  of  wheat  on  land  suitable 
for  its  culture.  Three  tons  of  clover  hay  at  two  cuttings, 
are  worth,  for  feeding  purposes,  $24 ;  the  manure  from 
feeding  it  is  worth  nearly  as  much  more.  All  the  figures 
of  yield  and  cost  so  far  are  taken  from  common  actual 
occurrences.  Many  might  be  given  which  far  exceed  them. 
But  how  can  these  yields  be  procured  on  this  land  ?  Take 
a  grass  or  clover  sod— the  latter  preferably— cover  it  with 
five  to  ten  tons  barn  manure— not  barn-yard— per  acre  be¬ 
fore  the  last  day  of  February,  plow  as  early  as  possible,  fit 
thoroughly,  and  plant  to  corn, using  the  best  variety  for  the 
locality.  Find  this  out  by  actual  test  through  several 
years.  Cultivate  shallow  and  often,  and  leave  the  ground 
as  level  as  possible.  Put  a  part  of  the  crop  in  a  silo ;  find 
out  if  this  mode  of  disposing  of  it  suits  your  conditions 
better  than  securing  it  in  the  common  way,  and  then  be 
governed  by  what  has  been  learned.  Just  before  the  last 
cultivation  mount  a  horse  and  sow  rye  in  the  standing 
corn.  On  this  leachy  land  keep  a  living  plant  ever  ready 
to  take  up  the  plant  food  which  is  set  free,  before  it  escapes 
into  the  subsoil.  Plow  and  sow  to  oats  the  following 
spring,  plowing  the  rye  under;  get  the  oats  in  early.  Plow 
the  stubbles  as  early  as  possible,  even  stand  the  oats  in 
wide  shock-rows  and  plow  between  them  so  as  to 
hasten  the  work  in  order  to  have  as  long  a  time  as  possible 
to  fit  the  ground,  solidify  it,  and  set  free  food  for  the 
wheat.  In  fitting  the  ground,  plow  but  once ;  do  all  other 
work  on  or  near  the  surface.  And  don’t  forget  to  repeat 
that  dressing  of  manure  from  which  none  of  the  liquids 
have  been  lost  and  from  which  none  of  .the  ammonia  has 
escaped,  immediately  after  it  has  been  plowed,  so  that  it 


may  be  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil.  Sow  early 
(September  5),  and  drill  with  the  wheat  100  pounds  of 
some  reliable  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre,  as  a  starter. 
Sow  in  March  ten  pounds  of  medium  clover  and  one 
pound  of  Alsike  seed  per  acre.  Roll  the  land  as  soon  as  it 
is  fit  to  go  upon.  Cut  the  clover  early  the  next  season,  no 
matter  if  it  is  hard  to  cure — use  hay  caps.  Cut  the  second 
crop  early  before  the  nights  are  cold,  and  it  will  cure 
easily.  Small  area,  large  yield,  and  superior  quality  are 
the  watchwords  till  we  get  out  of  this  row  of  stumps. 

Let’s  take  a  little  “  nooning  ”  till  this  surplus  is  worked 
off  ;  an  over-fed  animal  gets  to  be  dainty. 


HAY  CAPS. 

My  experience  with  hay  caps  began  about  10  years  ago 
when  I  was  still  at  home  on  the  farm.  They  were  made 
of  heavy  twilled  unbleached  muslin  one  yard  square, 
and  were  fastened  to  the  cock  with  wooden  pegs 
stuck  through  loops  of  twine  in  the  corners  of  the 
cap.  They  cost  about  35  cents  each  and  more  than 
paid  for  their  cost  in  the  first  season.  They  have  been 
used  every  season  since  and  were  last  year  still  in  service¬ 
able  condition.  They  were  never  treated  with  oil  or  any 
other  preservative,  the  only  precautions  taken  being  to  air 
them  thoroughly  after  every  wetting  and  before  putting 
them  away  in  the  fall.  They  will  shed  water  almost  per¬ 
fectly  from  a  well  made  cock.  Last  year  on  the  University 
farm  we  used  caps  made  of  wood-pulp  paper.  They  cost 
about  the  same  as  the  muslin  ones  and  are  about  equally 
effective  in  protecting  the  crop.  They  are  more  readily  put 
on,  being  heavy  enough  to  need  no  fastening;  but  they  are 
more  cumbersome  to  carry  to  and  from  the  field. 

In  order  that  a  hay  cap  may  afford  the  most  protection 
the  hay  cock  should  be  made  large,  that  is,  it  should  con¬ 
tain  from  150  to  200  pounds  of  hay,  and  when  once  put  up 
in  this  way  it  may  be  left  through  a  severe  storm  without 
damage,  and  need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  weather  has 
settled,  when  a  few  hours’  airing  will  make  it  ready  for  the 
barn.  It  will  be  found  difficult  to  get  the  men  to  make 
the  cocks  large  enough ;  but  it  will  take  no  more  time  to 
make  two  large  cocks  than  three  small  ones.  The  time 
taken  in  carrying  the  hay  along  the  windrow  for  the  large 
cocks  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  time  taken 
to  “finish  up”  the  three  small  ones.  In  the  many  severe 
storms  that  we  had  in  the  harvest  season  last  year,  it  was 
found  that  the  caps  withstood  the  rain  perfectly,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  in  a  single  instance  was  one  blown  off  by  the 
wind.  As  to  size,  muslin  caps  a  yard  square  for  cocks  four 
feet  in  diameter  seem  to  be  about  right.  Whether  those 
of  muslin  or  wood-pulp  are  best  would  be  largely  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion.  Both  are  excellent.  To  get  the  full 
benefit  from  the  hay  caps,  one  must  have  in  readiness  a 
sufficient  number  to  cover  five  or  six  tons,  and  use  them 
only  when  the  weather  is  threatening.  I  should  not  make 
a  practice  of  covering  up  every  night  whatever  hay  might 
be  left  out.  Hay  caps  are  also  very  serviceable  in  protect¬ 
ing  grain,  especially  oats.  Some  of  my  most  satisfactory 
experience  with  them  has  been  on  the  oat  crop.  By  the 
use  of  hay  caps  oats  may  be  cut  while  the  straw  is  still 
green  enough  to  make  fair  fodder,  and  bound  before  they 
are  nearly  dry  enough  to  be  put  in  the  barn,  shocked  in 
snug  “ hand  stacks”  of  50  to  75  bundles,  left  to  cure  thor¬ 
oughly  and  safely  in  any  kind  of  weather,  and  they  will 
comeoui  with  scarcely  a  colored  grain.  PROF.  H.  H.  WING. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


HAY  NOTES. 

New  Grasses. — We  are  often  advised  to  sow  a  greater 
variety  of  grass  seeds  and  are  told  that  some  fields  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  show  as  many  as  50  different  varieties  to  a  square 
foot  of  ground.  That’s  all  right — for  England;  but  in  this 
country  we  have  neither  the  climate  to  grow  such  a  variety 
uor  the  market  demand  for  hay  made  of  mixed  grasses. 
Timothy  and  clover  are  our  hay  standards  and  probably 
always  will  be  and  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  they 
should.  In  the  first  place,  the  seeds  are  cheap  and  easily 
sown ;  both  grow  readily  when  sown  with  grain ;  they 
mature  at  nearly  the  same  time  and  can  be  cut  together  ; 
they  make  as  nearly  a  perfect  ration  as  any  two  forage 
plants  can  ;  while  Timothy  is  rather  hard  on  the  soil, 
clover  always  betters  its  condition  ;  they  will  form  a  sod 
quicker  than  any  others,  and,  taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  1  see  no  reason  why  we  should  try  to  introduce 
any  other  kinds  to  take  their  places.  There  are  other 
grasses  that  are  as  useful  as  these ;  but  not  in  the  meadow; 
Orchard  Grass,  Blue  Grass,  Red  Top  and  one  or  two  others 
are  useful  in  the  pasture,  but  for  hay  they  aie  not  to  be 
compared  with  Timothy  and  clover. 

Time  to  Cut.— The  time  to  harvest  any  crop  is  when  it 
is  ripe,  and  the  degree  of  ripeness  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  crop  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  we 
cut  wheat  or  oats  for  hay,  we  would  cut  them  while  in 
the  milk  or  just  as  the  seed  began  to  toughen  :  and  corn 
for  silage  at  the  same  stage;  then  why  not  grass  for  hay 
also  ?  At  that  stage  of  growth  there  is  about  sap  enough 
in  the  stalks  and  leaves  to  mature  the  seed,  and  if  cut  then 
we  get  more  nutriment  than  if  cut  at  any  other  period  of 
growth,  and  it  will  be  distributed  through  the  whole  plant. 
If  we  wait  longer,  much  of  the  nutriment  will  be  con¬ 
densed  in  the  seed,  leaving  the  stalk  nothing  but  straw, 
as  is  the  case  with  wheat  cut  for  the  grain.  I  he  feeding 
value  of  hay  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  grass 
it  is  made  of ;  rye  straw  has  but  little,  oats  has  more,  corn 
still  more  and  Timothy  more  than  any  of  them  ;  but  we 
want  hay,  not  straw,  and  we  must  cut  it  at  a  time  when 
the  feeding  value  will  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible 
throughout  the  whole  plant,  and  that  time  is  when  the 
stalk  contains  about  all  that  it  will  ever  get;  the  “  little 
more”  that  it  might  get  would  better— in  perennials— be 
left  in  the  roots  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  crop,  and  some¬ 


times  this  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  next  crop  a 
possibility. 

Curing.— How  much  shall  we  cure  ?  is  a  question  that 
must  be  decided  each  time  that  we  make  hay.  To-day  the 
weather  may  be  fine,  with  a  good  west  wind,  and  the 
ground  very  dry,  and  there  may  have  been  little  dew 
last  night;  the  Timothy  was  cut  yesterday  and  raked  up 
in  the  afternoon  ;  it  is  cured  enough  so  far  as  keeping  is 
concerned;  but  as  it  is  rather  heavy  to  handle,  suppose  we 
go  over  the  field  and  throw  the  hay  into  “  tumbles  or  big 
bunches.  In  doing  this,  always  make  the  “  tumble”  on  the 
ground,  never  on  part  of  the  windrow,  because  that 
will  insure  one  damp  forkful  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  and 
if  the  weather  is  not  just  right  these  numerous  damp  fork¬ 
fuls  will  make  a  bad  impression  on  the  character  of  the 
hay.  These  tumbles  will  let  our  western  breeze  go  through 
the  hay  and  carry  off  tons  of  water  that  would  otherwise 
be  evaporated  in  the  barn,  and  as  the  hay  must  be  bunched 
before  it  is  pitched  (unless  a  loader  is  used),  we  have  lost 
no  time  or  labor,  but  have  saved  both.  But  if  the  wind  is 
in  the  east  we  must  be  a  little  more  careful  in  putting  the 
hay  into  tumbles ;  it  must  be  pitched  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  well  shaken  apart.  If  the  ground  is  wet  from 
rain  we  must  allow  still  more  time  for  curing,  as  the  air  is 
full  of  moisture  arising  from  the  ground  and  coming  with 
the  east  wind.  {Sometimes  hay  can  be  put  away  so  green 
that  it  seems  dangerous  on  account  of  its  liability  to  mold, 
but  it  comes  out  bright,  sweet  and  green  in  winter ;  at 
other  times,  hay  apparently  exactly  in  the  same  condition, 
will  come  out  of  the  mow  with  a  cloud  of  dust,  showing 
that  it  is  musty,  and  has  lost  that  sweet  odor  and  bright 
appearance  which  well-cured  hay  ought  to  have.  It  is 
safer,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  as  much  water  as  possible 
while  the  hay  is  in  the  field,  as  by  so  doing  we  not  only 
save  handling  the  extra  weight,  but  are  surer  that  the  hay 
will  keep. 

Cocking  Up. — If  hay  can  be  cured  and  housed  without 
cocking,  so  much  time  and  labor  will  be  saved.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  field  of  grass  and  cock  it,  then 
to  cut  the  wheat  and  by  the  time  that  is  cut  the  cocked 
hay  is  ready  to  be  hauled  and  no  time  is  lost  by  men  and 
teams  waiting  for  the  hay  to  cure. 

Hay  CAPS  are.  first-rate  things  for  hay  cocks — if  it  rains. 
If  a  set  of  hands  are  hurrying  to  cock  up  a  field  of  cured 
hay  on  account  of  a  threatened  storm,  none  of  them  can 
be  spared  to  put  on  the  caps.  If  a  field  is  to  be  cocked  and 
left  for  several  days  then,  if  caps  are  used,  they  will  pay 
for  their  use  if  it  rains.  A-  L-  c- 


GRAIN  HAY. 

O  a.t  Hay,  Silo  ys.  Sun.— The  following  correspondence 
needs  no  introduction  : 

Will  Professor  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  give  his  opinion,  based  on  his  experiments, 
on  the  following  questions  : — What  system  of  harvesting 
oats  and  corn  will  put  the  entire  crops  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  most  profitable  feeding  ?  In  case  of  cutting 
oats  for  fodder  while  the  straw  is  yet  green  and  the  grain 
in  the  milk,  so  that  the  straw  and  grain  would  make  good 
feed,  would  enough  be  gained  in  the  straw  to  make  up  for 
the  difference  in  feeding  value  between  the  unmatured  and 
the  matured  grain,  the  matured  straw  being  considered 
almost  worthless  for  feeding  ?  Of  the  two  the  cured  fodder 
crop,  or  the  grain  and  straw  crop— which  has  the  greater 
feeding  value,  and  about  what  percentage  of  difference  is 
there  ?  What  is  the  comparative  value  of  the  corn  crop  when 
cut  into  the  silo  and  fed  as  silage  and  when  husked  and 
the  stalks  dried,  the  whole  of  the  crop  in  each  case  to  be 
fed  on  the  farm  to  milch  cows  ?  Taking  for  granted  that 
each  method  is  practiced  in  the  best  manner,  which  is  the 
better  ?  K-  w‘ 

Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  the  oat  crop  I  cannot  answer  with  exact¬ 
ness,  since  we  have  made  no  complete  investigation  on  this 
subject.  From  the  experiments  the  data  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  economy  to  cut  the  oat  crop  at  the  close  of  the 
milky  stage— at  about  the  dough  stage  of  the  grain— and 
cure  the  crop  of  hay  and  store  it  in  the  barn  directly  for 
feeding.  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to  cut  the  oats 
early  in  the  milk,  for  the  increase  in  growth  and  nutritive 
matter  must  be  very  considerable  after  this  period,  judg¬ 
ing  from  my  experience  with  corn.  With  the  oat  crop  I 
cannot  say  how  much  increase  there  would  be  from  the 
time  when  the  grain  has  reached  the  milky  stage  until  it 
becomes  ripe.  With  corn  the  past  season  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70  per  cent,  in  dry  matter  after  the  kernels  were 
iu  the  milk,  but  when  the  corn  was  allowed  to  grow  until  in 
the  dough  stage  and  the  kernels  were  glazing  we  secured 
within  nine  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop.  Until  other  experi¬ 
ments  are  completed,  my  advice  would  be  to  allow  the  oats 
to  come  to  the  dough  stage  before  cutting. 

What  are  the  apparent  advantages  of  making  the  oat 
crop  into  hay  rather  than  allowing  it  to  mature  fully  and 
harvesting,  thrashing  and  feeding  it,  as  is  customary  ?  l’he 
hay  is  more  palatable  and  better  relished  by  the  animals 
than  the  straw ;  .it  is  also  more  digestible,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  thrashing,  drawing  to  the  mill  and  grinding  are 
saved,  and  none  of  these  processes  adds  anything  to  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  grain,  and  certain  classes  of  animals 
seem  to  gain  as  well  on  the  unthrashed  grain  and  cured 
straw  as  on  the  same  feed  after  the  grain  has  been  ground. 
This  is  true  for  hogs,  as  found  in  several  trials.  W  ith 
ruminants  much  will  probably  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
feeding. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year  seem  to  demonstrate  that  corn 
silage  has  an  advantage  over  the  same  product  when  dried 
and  cured  in  the  best  possible  manner  as  practiced  by 
farmers,  lessening  every  thing  to  be  done  by  the  most  ap- 
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proved  method ;  the  loss  of  nutritive  matter  will  be  less  in 
silage  than  in  field  and  barn-cured  fodder.  Silage  is- better 
relished  by  the  cow  than  dried  fodder,  is  more  digestible 
and  gives  better  returns  when  properly  fed.  Dr.  Voelcker 
reports  like  results  in  a  recent  trial  of  silage  and  dried 
fodder.  By  putting  the  corn  crop  in  a  silo  we  save  the  out¬ 
lay  for  husking,  shelling,  milling  and  grinding  the  corn, — 
an  expense  of  12  to  20  cents  per  bushel— and  in  these  days 
of  close  competition  and  small  profits  we  should  carefully 
consider  whether  the  outlay  will  bring  us  a  proportionate 
increase  of  compensation.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  worth 
thinking  about,  and  let  us  see  whether  our  old  methods 
cannot  be  improved  ;  but  in  adopting  the  new  we  must  be 
certain  that  we  have  learned  the  precautions  necessary  for 
success,  else  we  may  soon  condemn  them  as  did  the  farmer 
the  teachings  of  those  “scientific  fellows.”  Recently  at 
an  institute,  a  farmer  came  to  me  and  bitterly  denounced 
science,  as  he  chose  to  call  it ;  for  when  its  teachings  were 
put  in  practice  the  result  was  a  failure,  as  he  had  found 
by  trying  the  experiment  of  warming  water  for  his  herd  of 
cows.  He  had  actually  got  less  milk  when  the  animals 
received  warm  water  than  when  they  drank  cold  water. 
On  inquiry,  he  informed  me  that  the  experiment  was  made 
in  the  winter ;  the  cows  were  allowed  to  run  out  two  or 
three  hours  each  day,  and  during  cold  nights  manure 
froze  in  the  barn.  Truly  science  was  out  of  place. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  E.  F.  LADD. 


Barley  Hay. — In  the  Rural  of  March  15th,  I  notice  the 
article  of  Professor  Henry  on  barley  hay.  I  believe  farm¬ 
ers  generally  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  this  product. 
I  was  “raised,”  as  the  saying  goes,  on  hay  and  oats  ;  that 
is,  to  regard  good  Timothy  hay  and  oats  as  the  very  best 
feed  for  horses  and  all  work  animals.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  there  are  other  valuable  forage  crops  be¬ 
sides  Timothy.  I  was  introduced  to  barley  in  California. 
Twenty-five  or  30  years  ago  I  was  doing  business  as  a  com¬ 
mission  merchant  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  brought  a 
great  deal  in  contact  with  the  farmers.  In  those  days 
barley  was  the  universal  grain  for  feed  in  that  State,  and 
wild  oats  for  hay.  I  kept  a  fine  pair  of  ponies  for  a  buggy 
team  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  traveled  about  the 
State  considerably.  On  one  occasion  in  May,  my  wife  was 
with  me  and  we  stopped  at  a  little  town  in  the  upper  part 
of  Napa  County.  After  leaving  my  wife  at  the  hotel,  I 
drove  to  the  only  stable  in  the  place  and  as  I  gave  up  my 
team,  gave  directions  about  feeding  them.  The  reply  was  : 
“We  have  no  hay  or  oats.”  “  Then  give  them  some  ground 
barley.”  “  We  have  none,  no  feed  of  any  kind  except  some 
fresh  barley  hay.”  I  felt  distressed  for  my  pets;  it 
was  a  hot  day  and  we  had  driven  over  50  miles, 
and  rough  barley  straw  with  long-bearded  heads 
looked  like  a  pretty  poor  supper;  but  as  there 
was  no  other  alternative  I  left  with  an  injunction  to 
take  the  best  of  care  of  them.  I  wai  out  early  the  next 
morning  looking  after  my  team  ;  they  looked  plump,  had 
been  well  groomed  and  apparently  had  no  complaints  to 
make.  We  drove  that  day  over  50  miles  and  put  up  at  night 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  of  the  night  before, 
“  no  hay,  no  oats,  no  nothing  but  fresh  barley  hay.”  The 
same  thing  was  repeated  the  third  night,  and  as  there  was 
no  failing  off  in  the  appearance  or  the  performance  of  the 
ponies,  but  rather  an  improvement,  I  began  to  think  there 
was  some  merit  in  barley  hay. 

On  my  return  home  I  mentioned  my  experience  to  the 
driver  of  my  heavy  truck  team.  He  said:  “If  cut  and 
cured  just  right,  barley  makes  the  very  best  kind  of  hay. 
I’d  rather  have  it  than  any  other.”  1  soon  after  met  a 
farmer  from  Santa  Clara  County  with  whom  I  was  well 
acquainted.  He  said  he  planned  to  cut  some  every  year  to 
feed  his  teams  while  plowing  and  doing  other  heavy  work. 
Said  he  :  “it  keeps  their  bowels  in  perfect  condition,  and 
when  using  it  I  feed  no  grain  whatever  except  what  the 
horses  get  in  the  hay.”  1  inquired  if  he  kept  that  kind  of 
hay  for  sale.  He  said  that  he  cured  barley  for  hay  only 
for  his  own  teams  while  plowing,  but  he  could  furnish 
some  if  desired.  I  ordered  a  car-load  for  my  own  use,  and 
alter  using  it  would  never  buy  any  other  fodder  when 
good  barley  hay  could  be  procured.  Wheat  and  oats  make 
excellent  hay  when  cut  at  the  right  stage  and  properly 
cured.  1  prefer  barley  hay  for  horses  and  wheat  for  dairy 
cows.  j.  B.  K. 

Portland,  Oregon. 


CLOVER  SEED. 

1.  Where  do  you  buy  your  clover  seed? 

2.  When  Is  it  sown,  and  with  what  crops  ? 

3.  When  is  the  clover  crop  cut,  and  how  is  it 
handled  ? 

4.  When  and  how  is  the  seed  thrashed? 

5.  When  and  where  sold? 

6.  What  is  done  with  the  straw  or  haulm  ? 

FROM  A.  GIFFORD. 

Clover  seed  is  bought  of  some  neighbor  or  local  produce 
dealer.  It  is  sown  with  winter  wheat  in  April— four  quarts 
each  of  Timothy  and  clover.  The  first  crop  is  mostly 
clover,  and  the  second  year  it  is  about  the  same  unless  it 
has  been  heaved  out  by  frost  in  spring;  if  it  has,  the  crop 
will  be  mostly  Timothy  the  second  year.  The  seed  crop  is 
cut  in  September  with  a  reaper,  and  the  gavels  are  carried 
on  the  table  till  it  is  full,  when  they  are  raked  oft  in  the 
same  lines,  as  the  machine  goes  each  time  around  the  held 
so  that  they  are  left  in  rows.  If  the  weather  is  good  the 
cr^p  will  dry  without  being  turned  ;  if  not,  it  is  turned 
over  carelulli  with  a  fork.  When  dry  enough  it  is  put  on 
the  wagon  from  the  row  with  a  four-prong,  long-tined 
lork  :  the  less  it  is  handled  the  better  ;  for  if  it  is  very  dry 
considerable  seed  is  lost.  As  soon  as  the  thrashers  get 
through  thrashing  the  grain,  they  go  around  with  their 
machines  to  thrash  and  clean  clover  seed,  which  is  done  at 
one  operation  as  ll  it  were  grain.  The  seed  is  sold  to  local 


produce-buyers  as  soon  as  it  is  thrashed,  and  from  then  till 
the  first  of  March.  If  the  first  cutting  is  taken  for  hay, 
and  the  second  for  seed,  the  crop  pays  as  well  as  other 
crops  on  an  average.  Last  year  I  cut  and  drew  in  eight 
acres  in  one  day,  and  secured  $62.50  worth  of  seed.  The 
cost  of  thrashing  is  the  heaviest  item— 75  cents  a  bushel. 
The  straw  is  mostly  left  where  it  has  been  thrashed.  Last 
winter  I  put  mine  on  wheat,  and  the  clover  and  wheat 
were  better  where  the  application  had  been  made  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  medium  kind  is  sown 
when  the  first  cutting  is  for  hay  and  the  second  for  seed  ; 
when  the  large  kind  is  sown  it  is  pastured  down  closely 
until  about  June  10. 

Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

'  FROM  A.  A.  KENNEDY. 

Clover  seed  is  usually  obtained  from  local  seedsmen, 
although  many  farmers  retain  apart  of  their  crop  for  their 
own  use,  and  distribute  some,  also,  among  their  neighbors; 
but  as  the  crop  is  generally  marketed  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  comparatively  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of 
their  neighbors’  seed,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  purchased 
by  seedsmen,  and  shipped  to  Chicago  or  Detroit  or  other 
available  points,  to  be  returned  again,  or  replaced  by 
shipments  from  other  sections  for  use  in  the  spring  and 
at  greatly  advanced  prices.  Seeding  is  principally  done  in 
tne  early  spring  and  upon  the  winter  wheat  or  rye  sown 
the  year  before.  Some  farmers,  however,  seed  with  oats 
and  spring  rye,  with  very  good  success.  The  severe 
droughts  of  the  past  few  years  have  made  seeding  to 
clover  very  uncertain.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  to 
sow  Timothy  seed  in  the  fall  with  wheat,  upon  land  to  be 
seeded  to  clover  in  the  spring.  Meadows  intended  for  a 
crop  of  clover  seed,  are  mown  early — about  June  15 — and 
if  conditions  are  favorable  the  second  crop  matures  seed 
about  October  1st.  When  fully  matured  the  clover  is  cut, 
either  with  a  sweep-rake  reaper  and  left  in  windrows,  or 
with  a  mower  set  to  cut  high,  in  order  to  leave  the  green 
growth  on  the  land  for  feed  or  a  mulch,  and  also  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  handling  a  useless  growth  of  straw  or 
haulm. 

As  soon  as  dry,  the  crop  is  gathered  like  hay  and  secured 
for  the  thrasher.  Formerly  the  thrashing  was  done  in 
cold  weather,  in  order  to  get  out  all  the  seed;  but  with  the 
improved  machinery  of  the  present  time,  the  thrashing  is 
done  early  and  well.  There  are  several  “hullers”  which 
turn  out  the  clean  seed  directly  from  the  straw,  steam 
power  being  generally  in  use.  The  straw  or  haulm,  is  of 
no  feeding  value  as  handled  here,  and  is  used  principally 
for  bedding  and  litter  for  the  stables  and  barn-yards. 

Prices  for  seed  from  first  hands  are  usually  fairly  remun¬ 
erative,  this  year  being  an  exception;  but,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  making  a  fair 
crop  of  seed,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  need  the 
land  for  late  pasturage,  and,  further,  to  the  fact  that  a  seed 
crop  impoverishes  the  soil  very  greatly,  it  is  not  a  profitable 
crop,  taking  the  years  together,  and  our  farms  would  be  in 
better  condition,  if  the  growth  were  pastured  off,  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  and  mulch  the  land. 

Ingham  County,  Michigan. 

FROM  C.  M.  GROSSMAN. 

Most  farmers  in  this  section  obtain  their  clover  seed  for 
sowing  from  their  own  crops  or  from  neighboring  farmers, 
who  are  known  to  have  clean  seed.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  bought  of  the  merchants  who  handle  seeds.  It  is 
generally  sown  on  wheat  in  March  or  the  fore  part  of 
April.  Some  like  to  sow  on  a  light  snow  because  then  no 
stakes  are  needed,  as  their  tracks  serve  as  a  guide  in  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth.  Others  wait  until  later,  and  after 
harrowing  with  a  light  spike-toothed  harrow  sow  the  seed 
and  follow  with  a  roller;  but  the  early-sown  seed  “  catches” 
best.  After  the  grain  has  been  harvested  the  clover  is  pas¬ 
tured  unless  the  season  is  very  dry,  and  the  following  season, 
in  case  the  small  clover  is  grown,  the  first  growth  isalways 
cut  for  hay,  and  then  it  is  either  pastured  the  rest  of  the 
season  or  allowed  to  stand  for  seed  and  cut  when  the  heads 
are  about  all  well  ripened,  which  is  usually  in  September. 
The  time  for  doing  this  varies  a  great  deal  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  weather.  The  large  clover  is 
pastured  in  the  spring  of  the  second  season  until  the 
middle  or  last  of  May,  and  then  the  stock  are  taken  off, 
and  in  some  cases  a  mower  is  run  over  the  field  and  all  un¬ 
even  growth  and  tufts  or  bunches  left  by  the  cattle  are  cut 
off.  This  kind  always  ripens  first,  usually  in  August,  and 
also  produces  much  the  largest  crop,  generally  twice  and 
sometimes  three  times  as  much  as  the  small  clover. 

The  mode  of  cutting  varies  according  to  the  tools,  etc., 
of  the  farmer  ;  but  many  farmers  have  old  reapers  or  com¬ 
bined  machines  with  self-rake  attachments,  which  have 
been  laid  by  since  the  advent  of  the  self-binder,  and  these 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  seed-bearing  haulms  being 
raked  off  in  small  bunches  and  allowed  to  lie  until 
thoroughly  dry,  being  sometimes  turned  over  if  the  gavels 
are  slow  in  drying  or  very  heavy.  Another  method  is  to 
attach  a  light  platform  to  the  cutting-bar  of  a  mower,  the 
length  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cutting-bar  and  of  a 
width  sufficient  to  allow  the  clover  to  accumulate  in  a 
small  bunch  or  forkful,  when  it  is  raked  off  by  a  boy,  who 
lollows  with  a  hand-rake.  This  is  a  very  good  way,  but 
hard  on  the  boy.  Another  way  practiced  by  a  few  is  to 
mow  it  like  hay,  and  after  having  allowed  it  to  lie  some 
time,  rake  it  up  in  light  windrows — a  rather  wasteful 
way,  unless  the  work  is  done  on  a  damp  day  or  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on.  When  thoroughly  dried  it 
is  hulled  immediately  in  the  field,  being  fed  uirectly 
to  the  machine  irom  the  wagons,  or  it  is  stacked  to  await 
the  convenience  of  the  larmer  and  huller  as  well  as  suit¬ 
able  weather,  lor  in  damp  weather  the  straw  is  tough  and 
very  hard  to  thrash  clean.  The  machines  used  are  of 
various  makes  and  are  run  by  the  same  parties  who  thrash 
grain,  and  who  go  from  farm  to  farm  with  their  train  of 
machinery,  comprising  a  traction  engine,  water  tank, 
huller  or  thrasher,  and  sometimes  a  stacker.  Borne  of  the 


machines  have  a  cleaner  attached,  which  delivers  the  seed 
ready  for  market ;  others  have  to  go  around  afterwards 
and  finish  up  with  a  fanning-mill,  charging,  this  season, 
75  cents  per  bushel  for  clean  seed,  or  allowing  the  farmer 
to  clean  his  own  seed  and  charging  65  cents  per  bushel,  as 
left  by  the  huller. 

What  seed  is  sold  is  usually  drawn  to  the  nearest  town 
soon  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and  is  here  bought  by  the 
grain  dealers  and  disposed  of  by  them  in  the  same  way  as 
grain.  Many,  however,  hold  their  seed  and  sell  their  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  spring  to  farmers  in  their  own  neighborhood, 
generally  realizing  better  prices.  The  main  object  in  sow¬ 
ing  clover  here  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  growing  seed,  but 
for  pasture  and  hay  ;  the  crop  is  allowed  to  ripen  seed  only 
when  the  pasture  can  be  spared.  Clover  is  also  the  main 
dependence  of  the  farmers  here  for  keeping  or  bringing  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  usual  rotation  is  wheat  or 
rye  followed  by  clover,  then  corn  or  potatoes,  then  small 
grain  again,  much  of  the  land  never  getting  any  manure 
except  the  clover.  As  the  seed  is  really  in  this  case  a  by¬ 
product,  costing  only  the  labor  of  cutting,  and  thrashing, 
raiding  it  is  thought  to  pay  fairly  well ;  but  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  and  price  renders  it  a  rather  uncertain  busi 
ness,  as  the  yield  ranges  all  the  way  from  one  to  eight  or 
nine  bushels  per  acre,  bringing  from  $3.50  (the  price  here 
now)  to  $5  or  $6  some  years.  The  straw  is  usually  left  in 
the  field  or  barn-yard  where.thrashed,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
are  allowed  to  run  to  it,  and  by  spring  these  have  usually 
consumed  most  of  it.  Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  it,  as 
it  is  not  considered  of  much  value. 

Lagrange  County,  Indiana. 

FROM  EDWIN  NYE. 

We  cut  the  first  crop  of  clover  the  last  of  June ;  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  cut  for  seed  about  the  last  of  August  or  first  of 
September,  or  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  fairly  ripe.  We  cut 
with  a  self- raking  reaper  which  leaves  the  clover  in  good 
shape  to  handle.  It  is  turned  occasionally  until  thoroughly 
dry,  when  it  is  hauled  into  the  barn.  It  is  usually  thrashed 
in  the  winter,  as  it  is  thought  that  dry,  cold  weather  is  most 
favorable  for  cleaning  and  saving  the  seed.  Seed  is  usually 
obtained  from  neighboring  farmers  and  from  local  dealers 
who  buy  it  in  Chicago— (we  raise  the  medium  clover). 
Sometimes  we  sow  in  March  on  winter  wheat  or  rye  and 
also  with  spring  wheat  and  barley,  and  sometimes  with 
oats.  The  thrashing  is  done  by  men  who  own  and  run  a 
clover  thrasher  and  huller,  and  go  from  farm  to  farm  the 
same  as  those  who  thrash  grain.  The  cost  is  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  bushel.  As  soon  as  thrashed,  the  seed  is  sold 
to  local  buyers  who  supply  the  home  market,  shipping  the 
surplus  to  Chicago.  As  to  the  profit :  the  yield  is  from  two 
to  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  cash  crop  and  we  find 
that  having  a  few  bushels  of  clover  seed  to  sell  helps  out 
the  profit  side  of  the  farm  account,  especially  when  the 
price  is  well  up.  The  straw  or  haulm  is  not  considered  of 
much  value.  It  is  used  for  bedding  and  sometimes  thrown 
in  the  barn-yard  at  noon  for  cattle  and  sheep  to  “  pick 
over.” 

W e  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  raising  clover  seed ;  only 
when  we  have  a  field  of  clover  suitable  for  seed  we  save  it. 

Outagamie  County,  Wisconsin. 

FROM  A.  M.  WOOD. 

About  the  only  kind  of  clover  now  raised  for  seed  here¬ 
abouts  is  Alsike,  though  a  small  amount  of  the  large  red 
clover  is  thrashed  for  seed  ;  while  the  medium  red  has 
almost  entirely  gone  out  of  date ;  for  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  a  fly  or  worm,  it  does  not  fill  out  sufficiently  to  yield 
much  seed.  Alsike  seed  may  be  purchased  at  the  ware¬ 
house  here,  or  of  any  reliable  farmer  who  raises  it.  This 
and  large  red  clover  are  cut  at  the  same  time  as  Timothy. 
The  second  cutting  of  medium  red  is  in  the  fall.  It  is  cut 
with  a  mower,  and  gathered  the  same  as  any  crop  of  hay, 
excepting  that  care  is  taken  that  the  seed  does  not  shell ; 
hence  it  is  stored  when  a  trifle  green  or  damp.  Around 
here  we  have  a  special  thrashing  machine  to  do  the  work, 
just  as  we  have  a  separator  for  beans,  and  also  one  for 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Generally  agents  from  the  cities 
are  glad  to  buy  up  all  the  seed  raised,  though  there  are 
warehouses  where  it  may  be  disposed  of.  It  is  a  very  prof¬ 
itable  crop,  averaging  anywhere  from  three  to  10  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  worth  about  $5  or  $6  per  bushel.  Counting 
the  cost  of  securing  the  crop,  it  is  about  as  profitable  as 
any  other,  though  the  acreage  under  it  is  limited  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  devoted  to  other  crops.  The  straw  is 
generally  fed  to  sheep. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

FROM  S.  MILLS. 

We  raise  our  own  clover  seed  or  buy  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  each  other.  It  is  generally  sown  with  wheat  and 
sometimes  with  rye,  but  not  much  rye  is  raised  here.  As 
a  rule,  the  crop  is  cut  with  a  reaper ;  though  some  cut 
with  a  mower  when  it  is  damp  or  the  dew  is  on  it,  and 
then  rake  it  with  a  spring-tooth  horse  rake  into  windrows. 
W hen  we  cut  with  a  reaper,  we  rake  it  off  in  windrows. 
It  is  best  to  let  it  stand  till  some  of  the  first  heads  begin 
to  shell  a  little,  so  that  as  much  as  possible  will  get  ripe. 
If  frost  comes  one  should  cut  quickly,  as  the  crop  will  get 
no  better  afterwards.  Almost  all  the  seed  here  is  thrashed 
on  the  Birdsell  hullers  right  in  the  field.  Some  use  two 
and  some  three  teams  and  from  five  to  seven  hands  be¬ 
sides  the  men  with  the  machine.  The  seed  comes  from 
the  huller  nearly  clean;  but  it  must  be  run  through  a 
fanning-mill  to  make  it  fit  for  market.  It  is  sold  to  com¬ 
mission-men  at  any  of  our  railroad  towns,  most  of  it  as 
soon  as  thrashed ;  but  here  we  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as 
there  is  hardly  ever  more  than  one  buyer  in  a  town,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  competition  and  the  buyer  has  every¬ 
thing  his  own  way.  We  consider  it  a  paying  crop  if  we 
get  over  a  bushel  to  the  acre ;  but  we  generally  get  two 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  four.  If  the  seed  were  the  only 
gain  from  the  land  for  the  year,  there  would  not  be  much 
profit ;  but  we  cut  the  first  crop  about  the  middle  of  June 
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for  hay,  and  get  an  average  of  l ton  per  acre ;  and  what¬ 
ever  we  get  for  the  seed  over  the  cost  of  saving  it  is  clear 
profit,  and  we  cannot  do  without  clover  in  a  proper  rota¬ 
tion.  The  straw  is  generally  spread  on  the  ground  and 
plowed  under  for  corn,  but  some  farmers  who  do  not  take 
agricultural  papers,  burn  it  yet. 

Allen  County,  Indiana. 

FROM  V.  D.  STONEROAD. 

The  clover-seed  crop  is  considered  a  by-product.  About 
enough  is  raised  for  home  supply.  The  millers  generally 
have  a  little  on  hand  and  buy  any  surplus.  Clover  is 
sown  entirely  on  wheat  in  early  spring  and  makes  a  good 
growth.  After  the  wheat  has  been  cut  the  clover  is  left 
to  lie  on  the  ground.  The  next  year  it  is  cut  before  the 
first  of  July.  It  is  the  main  hay  crop  of  farmers  in  this 
county.  Of  course,  we  have  Timothy  also,  and  some  seed 
it  with  clover,  making  a  very  good  feed ;  but  clover  after 
wheat  is  the  regular  rotation.  The  seed  comes  from  the 
second  crop,  which  is  mowed  and  raked  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  If  possible,  it  is  hulled  in  the  field,  being  hauled 
right  to  the  machine.  Some  hullers  leave  it  in  good  shape, 
but  generally  to  make  it  quite  clean  it  has  to  be  run 
through  a  fanning-mill.  As  so  much  is  sowed  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  rotation,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  years  that  any  is 
shipped.  This  year,  as  our  crop  is  short,  we  must  get  a 
supply  from  either  Philadelphia  or  Chicago.  Very  likely, 
if  raised  for  seed  alone  the  crop  would  not  pay.  The  straw 
is  sometimes  left  in  piles  in  the  field,  and  of  course  it  does 
no  good  in  that  state.  Some  spread  it,  and  those  who  hull 
in  the  barns  throw  it  on  the  straw  stack  and  it  is  worked 
over  by  the  stock.  Clover  is  our  mainstay  in  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  our  land,  as  often  all  the  manure  made  on 
a  150  to  175-acre  farm  would  not  cover  12  to  15  acres  even 
in  homeopathic  doses.  Our  land  is  a  heavy  clay  and  gravel, 
and  clover  turned  under  loosens  it.  I  am  satisfied  that 
without  something  to  take  its  place,  we  would  have  to 
give  up  farming,  if  we  failed  to  use  clover.  As  it  is,  our 
plight  is  bad  enough.  Some  are  branching  out  into  spe¬ 
cialties,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  idea  as  to  what 
will  pay.  There  is  only  a  blind  feeling  for  something — 
people  don’t  know  what. 

Mifllin  County,  Penn. 

FROM  R.  W.  GLADWELL. 

The  better  class  of  farmers  of  this  section  obtain  their 
clover  seed  from  expert  seed  dealers,  or  from  reliable 
persons  who  know  the  seed  to  be  just  as  represented.  Our 
small  grain  crops  consist  mainly  of  oats  and  rye.  Clover 
seed  is  usually  sown  in  the  following  way  :  If  sown  with 
oats,  the  ground  is  plowed  as  soon  as  practicable ;  next 
the  grain  is  sowed  and  the  ground  is  harrowed  until  suffi¬ 
ciently  smooth ;  then  the  clover  seed  is  sowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  or  smoothed  in  with  a  plank  drag.  If  sown  with 
rye,  the  seed  is  sown  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  It  is 
considered  best  to  sow  on  a  light  fall  of  snow,  or  before  the 
frost  has  entirely  left  the  ground,  as  the  seed  is  then  more 
likely  to  be  buried  in  the  soil.  The  time  for  cutting  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  season,  as  some  seasons  are  more 
advanced  than  others  at  corresponding  dates.  When  in¬ 
tended  for  hay  it  is  thought  that  it  will  make  the  best  kind 
if  cut  when  the  first  blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown.  And 
the  earlier  the  first  crop  is  taken  oil  the  ground  (especially 
in  case  of  common  red  clover)  the  better  the  seed  crop  is 
likely  to  be.  The  best  time  for  cutting  for  seed  is  before 
the  seed  has  become  too  ripe,  for  if  over  ripe  it  is  likely  to 
shatter  too  much.  It  is  cut  with  many  different  machines 
and  in  as  many  different  ways ;  but  the  best  farmers  of 
this  section  cut  with  a  self-rake  reaper  when  the  later 
blossoms  have  turned  brown.  The  clover  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  the  platform  until  a  gavel  sufficiently  large 
has  been  obtained.  It  is  then  raked  off  and  the  gavel  is 
deposited  on  the  ground.  By  depositing  each  gavel  op¬ 
posite  another  they  lie  in  windrows  and  can  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  hauled  to  the  thrasher,  huller  or  stack,  as  may 
be  desired.  When  gathering,  usually  two  men  (one  on 
each  side  of  the  wagon)  with  a  barley  fork  deposit  the  gavels 
on  the  wagon  and  the  load  is  drawn  to  the  huller  or  stack. 
Many  different  machines  are  used  for  hulling.  Some  use 
attachments  to  common  grain  thrashers ;  but  these  do 
not  givt  satisfaction,  as  they  do  not  clean  the  seed  as  well 
as  those  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  do  not  get 
all  the  seed  out  of  the  straw.  The  machines  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  do  very  satisfactory  work,  as  they 
get  all  the  seed  from  the  straw,  and,  besides,  they  have  a 
special  cleaning  attachment  which  cleans  the  seed  ready  for 
market. 

The  seed  is  sometimes  sold  directly  from  the  machine 
to  local  buyers  of  our  towns,  or  shipped  to  commission 
firms  at  Chicago,  where  a  better  price  may  be  obtained. 
The  clover  crop  of  this  section  is  very  profitable  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  crops;  the  good  effects  of  the  crop 
as  a  fertilizer  for  the  soil  more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  growing  and  handling,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  the  hay  and  seed.  The  straw  or  haulm  is  piled  up 
in  the  field,  and  in  some  cases  allowed  to  rot;  while  some 
utilize  it  for  bedding  in  yards,  stables,  etc.,  and  others  burn 
it  as  soon  as  the  machine  is  out  of  the  way.  The  latter 
way  of  utilizing  the  haulm  is  very  extravagant,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  farmers  should  at  once  abandon  the 
practice.  Indeed  none  but  the  most  shiftless  farmers  burn 
their  straw  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  as  a  little  torethought 
and  labor  would  soon  convert  it  into  manure. 

Ogle  County,  Illinois. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thinking  farmers  every¬ 
where  are  deeply  interested  in  the  temperance  question. 
Well  they  may  be,  for  the  saloon  business  seems  to  thrive 
and  increase,  as  farming  becomes  more  unprofitable.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  fully  realizes  that  thousands  of  farmers  fully 
believe  that  the  liquor  traffic  has  more  to  do  with  the 
p  resent  depression  than  any  other  factor.  This  is  what  they 
believe  firmly  and  honestly. 


READ,  SPOKEN  AND  SEEN. 
Strawberries  Make  The  Mare  Go.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
likes  to  have  the  experience  of  men  who  work  farms  or 
gardens  for  a  living.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  print  the 
following  notes  from  a  Maryland  subscriber.  This  man  is 
a  “city  farmer”  too— one  who  left  work  in  Washington  to 
locate  on  a  poor  farm : 

“  I  endeavor  to  raise  some  of  the  best  strawberries  that 
go  to  the  Washington  market.  I  like  to  plant  on  land  that 
was  worked.the  year  before,  as  it  is  clean  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  plant  on  land  worked  in  sweet  potatoes.  These 
and  strawberries  are  my  special  crops  with  grass,  clover 
and  oats  for  hay,  cut  green.  I  manure  my  sweet  potatoes 
heavily,  and  if  the  land  is  good  I  plow  it  in  the  spring 
(after  working  in  the  sweet  potatoes)  about  as  deep  as  I 
can  without  turning  up  too  much  yellow  land.  I  get  the 
land  in  good  condition  and  lay  off  the  rows  about  four  feet 
apart,  and  ridge  them  and  plant  the  strawberries  about  20 
inches  apart  in  the  ro  ;v,  and  then  keep  them  worked  clean 
till  they  cover  the  row  and  are  able  to  get  the  best  of  the 
grass  and  weeds.  In  the  winter  when  the  ground  freezes 
I  top-dress  my  berry  patch  with  manure  as  free  from 
seeds  as  I  can  get  it.  By  feeding  oats,  oat  hay  and  corn 
and  bedding  on  rye  and  wheat  straw  I  manage  to  keep 
the  manure  made  in  this  way,  free  from  weeds,  and  hold 
it  for  a  top-dressing.  I  don’t  like  commercial  fertilizers 
for  top-dressing,  as  I  do  not  get  as  good  results  from 
their  application  as  I  do  from  the  manure.  After 
I  get  through  planting  in  the  spring  I  leave  my 
old  beds  as  they  were  left  in  winter  till  after  the  bear¬ 
ing  season ;  then  I  plow  up  the  middles  and  keep  the  beds 
cultivated  for  the  second  year,  providing  they  are  free 
from  grass;  if  grassy,  I  plow  them  up  and  plant  in  sugar 
corn  or  cabbage,  and  put  in  sweet  potatoes  again  in  the 
following  spring.  My  berries  are  clean  and  bright  and 
sell  readily.  Some  men  send  their  berries  to  market  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud,  and  then  think  they  should  get  the  same 
price  I  get  for  my  clean  berries.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
wonder  how  I  get  along  so  well — building,  and  buying  bet¬ 
ter  horses  and  tools  than  they  can  afford,  maintaining  my 
family  in  better  condition  and  keeping  a  nicely-painted 
vehicle  to  ride  in,  and  a  girl  in  the  house  to  help  my  wife, 
and  in  other  ways  making  life  better  worth  living,  etc. 

I  sell  my  berries  to  green-grocerymen  and  generally  sup¬ 
ply  them  every  other  day,  letting  a  commission  man  sell 
any  that  may  be  over,  as  it  takes  too  much  time  to  stand 
in  the  market  and  retail  them.  My  commission  man  gives 
me  pretty  good  satisfaction  and  settles  whenever  I  call  on 
him.  Sometimes  I  get  better  prices  than  he  does,  and  vice 
versa.  Some  families  get  their  berries  from  me  as  I  am 
on  my  way  to  market,  but  I  would  rather  not  sell  less  than 
a  crate  of  32  or  60  quarts,  for  it  takes  too  long  to  stop  and 
deliver  a  few  until  they  get  cheap ;  then  I  sell  them  to 
families  for  canning.  By  careful  management  I  make  it 
pay.  The  varieties  I  like  best  are  the  Sharpless  and  Cres¬ 
cent.  I  have  Jessie  and  Bubach  on  trial  and  they  are  look 
ing  fine.  The  frost  damaged  the  first  blossoms ;  but  enough 
will  be  left  to  pay.  They  ought  to  pay  well  this  year,  as 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  injured  or  killed. 

Is  the  Codling  Moth  Doomed  ?— The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  read  the  following  remarks  made 
by  an  extensive  fruit-grower,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Oregon  Horticultural  Society  : — “  That  the  codling  moth 
will  ultimately  exhaust  itself  I  have  no  doubt.  My  obser¬ 
vation  goes  to  show  that  it  is  even  now  less  numerous 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  convinced  that  its  time 
with  us  is  rather  short.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  to  whom  this  statement  was  referred, 
has  this  to  say  about  it :  “  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pre¬ 
diction  is  true ;  but  I  fear  our  friend  has  reckoned  without 
his  host.  Unless  the  moist  climate  is  inimical  to  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  in  Oregon,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
hoping  that  this  insect  has  not  become  a  “web-foot”  to 
stay.  The  usual  way  in  which  insects  are  lessened  and  ex¬ 
terminated  is  through  the  means  of  parasites,  and  when 
an  insect  is  introduced  into  a  country  widely  different 
from  its  former  home,  the  Insect  enemies  are  not  found 
and  must  be  developed.  This  takes  time;  so  we  may  expect 
that  this  common  cause  of  extermination  will  remain  long 
inoperative  against  the  codling  moth  in  Oregon.  That 
the  weather — excessive  moisture— will  prove  unfavorable 
to  this  insect  in  its  new  home  on  the  Pacific  slope  is  not 
probable.  It  thrives  in  England,  and  in  the  moist  climate 
of  our  Eastern  coast  and  Michigan.  This  argues  that 
Oregon  climates  may  be  quite  to  its  taste.  I  feel  so  con¬ 
fident  in  this  matter  that  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
the  codling  moth  will  thrive  and  continue  for  all  the 
future  to  be  a  veritable  pest  to  the  Oregon  apple-grower, 
and  that  success  will  demand  warfare  to  death — that  is, 
the  arsenites.” 

Transported  Eggs  for  Hatching.— Mr.  Henry  Hales 
saysthat  in  traveling  the  layers  of  eggs  get  mixed  together 
and  that  letting  the  eggs  lie  a  few  days,  turning  them 
only  once  each  day,  may  allow  the  soft  contents  of  the  egg 
to  settle  in  a  normal  condition.  “  There  is  likely  to  be 
some  truth  in  this,”  hecontinues  :  “  fori  haveseen  the  best 
results  when  eggs  have  been  kept  several  days  after  a 
journey  before  they  are  set.  It  is  well-known  that  eggs 
bought  from  a  store,  that  have  traveled  many  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  common  barrel,  will  hatch  in  spring  when 
they  are  comparatively  fresh,  and  yet  not  as  fresh  as  care¬ 
fully  expressed  eggs.  Another  fact  came  under  my  notice 
last  spring  :  We  often  know  of  hens  that  sit  very  steadily, 
and  yet  don’t  hatch  a  chick.  A  neighbor  of  mine  who  had 
a  sick  horse  and  spent  much  time  in  the  barn  with  it,  had 
two  hens  sitting  there ;  one  sat  very  closely,  while  the 
other  was  off  the  nest  nearly  all  one  day,  but  when  the 
chicks  should  have  come,  it  was  found  that  the  steady  sit¬ 
ter  had  hatched  none,  while  the  other  brought  off  a  good 
brood.  While  quietly  watching  his  horse,  he  noticed  a 
grinding  noise  in  the  nest  of  the  close  sitter,  and  found  she 


was  continually  turning  her  eggs.  Now  this  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  too  much  turning  of  the  eggs  will  destroy  their 
vitality,  and  thus  the  failure  to  hatch  may  be  accounted 
for.” 

Value  of  Cucumber  Seeds.— A  friend  in  Towa  says  he 
read  about  a  man  in  New  Jersey  who  grew  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth  of  cucumber  seeds  which  he  extracted 
Dy  machinery.  Our  friend  thinks  from  this  that  there 
must  be  some  medicinal  value  for  these  seeds,  and  as  he 
has  a  patch  of  ground  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cucum¬ 
bers,  he  wants  to  try  the  business  and  make  a  fortune.  All 
we  can  say  is :  “  Don’t  do  it.  There  is  positively  nothing 
in  the  idea.” 

Late  Peas.— The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  know  much  more 
about  this  crop  than  it  did  last  week.  One  friend  who 
grows  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Washington  market 
writes  thus : 

“  I  have  never  grown  late  peas  to  any  great  extent,  and 
have  always  sown  the  Black-eyed  Marrowfats  on  medium- 
good,  loamy  land,  without  fertilizer  of  any  kind,  as  they 
are  rapid  growers  and  will  fall  down  and  mold  when  it  is 
wet,  and  it  costs  too  much  to  “  stick  ”  them.  I  cultivate  with 
the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  an  inch 
high  and  once  in  10  days  afterwards  till  they  meet  in  the 
row.  As  they  grow  straight,  one  can  let  the  dirt  fall  against 
the  vines  to  smother  small  weeds,  etc. 

Another  subscriber,  a  market  gardener  at  Mobile,  Ala¬ 
bama,  says: 

“  I  have  never  tried  to  grow  green  peas  to  come  in  so 
late  as  August.  I  have  found  that  late  spring  plantings  of 
this  sort  of  vegetable  have  generally  not  done  well,  owing, 

I  think,  to  climatic  conditions:  our  long,  sunny  days  don’t 
suit  them,  although  the  temperature  is  not  high,  seldom 
reaching  90  degrees  at  any  time.  We  plant  about  Christ¬ 
mas,  Marrowfats  for  spring  shipment  West  or  North,  and 
dwarf  sorts  later  for  home  use.” 

Florida  Camphor  Trees.— The  publication  of  the  fact 
that  camphor  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  smokeless  powder,  has  served  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  world’s  supply  of  that  substance  is  limited. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  farmers  in  Florida  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  might  find  in  the  camphor  tree  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue.  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 

“  When  in  Florida,  several  years  ago.  I  was  asked  to 
suggest  a  good  shade  tree  for  the  State.  At  Tampa  I  saw 
a  fine  camphor  tree  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  several  years  previous,  and  the  sight  of  it  convinced 
me  that  it  would  be  a  fine  shade  tree.  So  I  procured  seeds 
from  Japan  and  raised  4,000  to  5,000  plants,  of  which  some 
are  yet  on  hand.  The  camphor  tree  grows  well  in  Florida 
and  the  Southern  Gulf  States  and  on  the  coast  up  to 
Charleston.” 

No  great  skill  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  camphor 
from  the  wood. 

City  Men  on  Small  Farms.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had 
considerable  to  say  about  the  chances  for  city  men  on 
small  farms.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  following  note  from 
a  Massachusetts  subscriber  is  fair  : 

“  Whether  or  not  a  city  man  can  make  a  living  on  a 
farm  depends  on  circumstances.  If  he  has  rural  tastes,  a 
love  tor  the  business,  good  health,  temperate  habits,  an 
unincumbered  farm  and  will  be  content  with  a  fair  living, 
no  doubt  he  will  succeed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has 
no  particular  taste  for  farming,  is  slipshod  in  his  manage¬ 
ment,  intemperate,  extravagant  or  in  debt,  he  will,  no 
doubt,  wish  himself  back  in  the  city  within  a  year.”  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  noticed  that  most  city  men  in  changing  to 
country  life  have  trouble  in  picking  up  a  new  system  of 
handling  their  money.  In  the  city  they  get  their  money 
every  week  or  month  and  become  accustomed  to  spending 
it  on  that  basis.  In  farming  not  one-third  of  the  returns 
come  in  cash  and  most  of  that  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
For  a  year  or  two  it  is  hard  to  change  the  old  plan  of 
spending  and  many  become  discouraged  trying  to  do  it.” 

Home-Mixed  Fertilizers.— This  is  a  term  that  is  often 
misunderstood.  Farmers  seem  to  think  it  applies  only  to 
the  mixing  of  chemicals.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  W.  A. 
Saunders  writes  : 

“  I  think  the  by-products  of  the  mills  and  factories  are 
slighted.  By  using  more  of  them  in  feeding  for  milk, 
cream,  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  and  in  well- bedding  the 
stock,  an  enormous  sum  can  be  saved.  We  owe  much  to 
the  fertilizer  makers;  but  not  enough  to  cause  us  to 
neglect  farm  waste  or  the  making  of  composts.  We  need 
to  know  when  reverted  phosphoric  acid  becomes  available. 
Life  is  too  short  for  individuals  to  learn  by  yearly  ex¬ 
periments.” 

Profitable  Peanuts.— We  all  eat  peanuts.  Some  of 
us  find  it  profitable  to  do  so  ;  others  are  doubtful  about  it. 
Few  of  us  think  of  those  who  grow  peanuts  as  a  cash  crop. 
Hence  the  following  note  from  a  Tennessee  subscriber  will 
prove  interesting : 

“  My  cash  crop  for  1889  was  peanuts,  About  11  acres 
(estimated)  were  planted  and  Isold  598  bushels  at  $1.00  per 
bushel,  and  kept  52  bushels  for  seed,  making  650  bushels 
in  all  or  very  nearly  60  bushels  per  acre.  I  sold  the  crop 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  bags  were  furnished 
me.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  was  very  wet  and  did 
not  suit  the  crop.  I  will  plant  peanuts  for  a  cash  crop  for 
1890.” 


Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  makes  this  forcible  remark  :  “  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  workers  are  more  to  be  criticised  for  what 
they  have  not  done  than  for  what  they  have  done.”  Again 
he  says  :  “  It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  are  competent  to 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  quality  of  seeds  we  must 
have  more  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  and  the  proper  work 
for  our  experiment  stations  at  present  is  to  develop  this 
knowledge.” 
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T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Muriate3  and  Sulphates  of  Potash. 

F.  Bros.,  West  Hanover,  Mass. — Have  the  muriates  of 
potash  any  more  injurious  effects  on  such  crops  as  tobacco, 
fruits  and  potatoes  than  the  sulphates  ? 

Ans. — From  our  own  experiments  we  have  no  knowledge 
which  is  more  desirable  for  certain,  muriate  or  sulphate 
of  potash.  It  is  said  that  an  objection  to  muriate  used 
upon  tobacco  is  that  the  leaves  will  not  burn  so  readily  ; 
that  is,  it  diminishes  their  combustibility.  The  sulphate 
is  preferred  also  for  beets,  potatoes  and  possibly  in  fruit 
culture.  It  is  said,  in  favor  of  the  chloride,  that  it  diffuses 
more  readily  in  the  soil  than  the  sulphate. 

A.  S.  A.,  Pittsfield,  III. — 1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  pul¬ 
verizing  the  soil  between  young  apple  trees  in  a  nursery 
row  ?  Would  a  disk  or  Cutaway  harrow  be  the  best  tool  T 
Who  makes  the  better  kind  ?  2.  Would  the  use  of 

commercial  fertilizers  be  advisable  ?  3.  Would  Mapes’s 
Potato  Fertilizer  do  for  strawberries,  and  how  should  it  be 
applied  ?  4.  Are  the  perforated  paste-board  berry  boxes 
made  by  the  Detroit  Novelty  Company  a  success  ? 

Ans. — We  should  prefer  a  Cutaway.  This  is  easily  regu¬ 
lated  to  cut  shallow  or  deep,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
trees  and  the  extension  of  the  roots.  It  is  made  by  the 
Higganum  Manufacturing  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn.  Price 
$25.  2.  Yes.  We  should  use  raw-bone  flour  and  potash — 
say  1,000  pounds  of  the  former  to  400  pounds  of  the  latter 
(muriate).  3.  Yes,  but  the  fertilizer  prepared  for  fruits 
and  vines  would  be  preferable.  It  should  be  applied  in 
very  early  spring.  4.  We  have  not  tried  them.  See  what 
was  said  about  such  boxes  lact  week. 

Farming  64  per  cent,  of  his  Farm. 

IF.  K.  S.,  Parhesburg,  Pa. — It  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Terry  has  55  acres ;  but  his  profits  are  always  given  for  35. 
What  does  he  do  with  the  other  20  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

When  we  bought  the  farm  there  were  about  125  acres  in 
it.  After  trying  to  run  it  all  with  no  capital,  for  a  few 
years,  1  rented  and  finally  sold  about  70  acres  from  one 
end.  This  was  about  all  bottom  land  ;  only  suitable  for 
pasture.  I  divided  the  farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  all 
the  upland  good  for  tillage  that  was  possible,  and  the  rest 
went  into  the  70-acre  field.  This  left  me  55  acres;  but 
not  all  good  land  by  any  means.  Out  of  this  I  selected 
about  35  acres  that  were  fairly  good  for  tillage,  and  laid 
them  out  In  fields  or  strips  that  were  as  long  and  rectang¬ 
ular  as  the  lay  of  the  land  would  permit.  In  getting  the 
strips  in  this  shape  (for  fast  tillage)  I  necessarily  took  in 
some  spots  that  I  would  be  glad  to  giveaway — two  or  three 
acres  in  all.  The  door-yard,  barn  grounds,  orchard,  fruit 
garden,  road, etc. ,  occnpy  about  three  acres.  Then  at  the  back 
end  of  the  farm  there  are  about  three  acres  of  muck  swamp 
(drained)  which  I  have  not  yet  made  any  use  of.  It  would 
bring  in  a  pretty  large  income  in  onions  and  celery :  buc  I 
have  enough  else  to  do.  The  above  swamp  is  solid  muck  ; 
but  in  the  center  of  the  farm  I  found  a  swamp  of  about 
three  acres  with  a  floating  sod,  lying  on  water  or  thin 
mud.  I  managed  to  get  outlet  enough  to  drain  this  with 
an  open  ditch  about  18  inches  deep.  It  was  fenced  by  itself 
and  we  keep  our  family  cow  there.  The  most  severe 
drought  has  no  effect  on  it.  We  could  keep  two  or  three 
cows  as  well  as  one,  and  make  our  butter  and  perhaps 
some  to  sell ;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  put  the  daily  drudg¬ 
ery  on  my  wife  and  daughters,  for  the  small  income  there 
would  be  from  this  source ;  so  we  buy  about  $50  worth  of 
butter  a  year  at  the  creamery  and  let  the  grass  go  to 
waste.  To  show  how  deep  is  the  foundation  (?)  of  this  lot, 

I  might  say  that  when  the  ditch  was  first  dug  a  horse  got 
in  it,  and  when  found  his  back  was  two  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  After  drawing  out  two  or  three  horses  I  fenced  the 
field  off  for  cattle  only.  I  have  now  accounted  for  all  the 
land  except  11  acres.  These  are  fenced  by  themselves  and 
on  them  I  turn  the  horses  during  nights  during  warm 
weather,  just  for  their  comfort— not  to  get  their  living— 
for  we  feed  them  in  the  barn  three  times  a  day.  One 
might  think  these  horses  were  “  in  clover.”  But  they  are 
not,  particularly  when  in  the  pasture,  as  it  is  very  poor 
land.  Some  is  a  thin,  poor  clay  soil,  some  gravel  hills  and 
the  rest  muck  swamps  that  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  to 
drain  thoroughly.  I  have  drained  them  partially  by  open 
ditches.  I  put  these  14  acres  into  shape,  to  answer  my 
purpose,  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  then  gave  all  my  time 
and  attention  to  making  all  I  could  out  of  the  35  acres. 
Most  of  the  spare  time  I  have  had  for  the  last  20  years  has 
been  put  in  trying  to  improve  them.  Stones  were  picked 
up  and  sunk,  every  tree  and  root  was  got  out  and  many 
tile  drains  were  laid.  It  cost  me  $50  to  drain  one  basin 
containing  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  but  it  was  a  grand 
investment.  I  am  now  running  a  four-inch  tile  drain 
through  a  bank  10  feet  deep  to  get  an  outlet  to  drain  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  an  acre  more  thoroughly.  The  fertility  of 
these  hollows  is  amazing,  when  they  are  thoroughly 
drained.  We  have  money  in  the  savings’  bank  that  brings 
us  five  per  cent,  interest ;  but  this  drain  I  am  putting  in, 
if  successful,  although  quite  costly,  will  bring  us  some¬ 
times,  when  the  field  is  in  potatoes,  100  per  cent,  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  J. 
M.  Smith,  the  noted  gardener  of  Wisconsin.  He  tells  of 
his  plans  to  do  a  little  better  this  year  than  ever  before.  I 
like  this  way.  I  would  not  care  to  put  a  place  in  perfeot 
order  all  at  once,  if  I  had  the  money  and  knew  how.  I 
would  rather  improve  little  by  little  yearly=-let  the  place 


grow  with  the  man.  Would  one  not  thus  get  more  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  life?  But  the  question  was :  “  What  does  he 
do  with  the  other  20  ?  ”  And  here  I  am  telling  about  the 
35  again  !  But  I  cannot  help  it.  11  Where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  vour  heart  be  also.” 

Artificial  Refrigeration— Important  to  Butter- 

Makers. 

J.  C.,  Cambridge,  Maryland.— Can  I  reduce  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  water  by  chemicals  to  40  degrees  ?  and  how 
much  would  it  cost  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  ice,  and 
how  much  should  there  be  in  a  gallon  of  water  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 


The  cost  of  the  refrigerant  chemical  substances  is  proba¬ 
bly  too  great  to  render  their  use  profitable  In  competition 
with  ice  at  even  the  high  prices  which  will  prevail  the 
present  season  on  account  of  its  scarcity.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  much  economy  in  the  use  of  ice  may  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  cheapest  crystalline  sub¬ 
stances  in  the  market.  Before  describing  these,  however, 
it  may  be  useful  to  explain  how  certain  substances  behave 
in  regard  to  the  production  of  cold,  or  the  absorption  of 
heat,  during  their  transformation  from  a  crystalline  to  a 
liquid  form.  All  crystalline  substances  in  their  formation 
from  liquids  give  out  more  or  less  heat.  Water  in  the  slow 
process  of  freezing  gives  out  142  units  of  heat,  that  is,  one 
pound  of  water  at  32  degrees,  in  its  change  into  ice,  gives 
out  sufficient  heat  to  warm  one  pound  of  water  to  174 
degrees.  Conversely,  if  one  pound  of  ice  at  32  degrees  is 
placed  in  one  pound  of  water  at  174  degrees,  this  water 
will  be  reduced  to  32  degrees  merely  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice — by  its  change  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  in  fact,  and  this 
reduction  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  reduction  of  a  solid  to  a  liquid.  As  the  ice  in  melting 
absorbs  this  heat,which  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
174  and  32  degrees,  equal  to  142  degrees,  it  is  said  that  in 
melting  it  absorbs  142  units  of  heat,  and  in  the  liquefaction 
it  merely  gets  back  the  heat  which  the  water  gave  out  in 
the  act  of  freezing.  This  law  applies  to  all  crystalline  sub¬ 
stances,  and  also  to  all  solid  and  liquid  substances ;  for  it 
also  applies  to  the  process  of  evaporation,  as  it  is  well  known 
in  common  practice  that  water  absorbs  heat  in  the  change 
into  steam  and  that  steam  gives  out  heat  in  the  process  of 
condensation.  These  facts  should  be  well  understood  in 
considering  the  question  proposed. 

This  property  is  an  attribute  of  all  substances,  but  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  which  form  crystals,  and  are  reduced  to  a 
liquid  form  by  melting.  But  various  substances  differ  con¬ 
siderably  in  this  respect,  and  certain  combinations  differ 
from  each  other.  Thus,  if  two  crystallized  substances 
are  mixed,  as  ice  and  common  salt,  the  resulting  cold  pro¬ 
duced  is  increased  by  their  mutual  action  upon  each  other; 
the  salt  melts  the  ice,  which  absorbs  142  units  of  heat, 
while  the  salt  in  melting  absorbs  72  units,  thus  producing 
a  cold  equal  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  So  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sal-ammoniac  and  saltpeter  dissolved  In  the  whole 
weight  of  water  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  latter  40 
degrees.  The  greatest  reduction  of  temperature  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  chloride  of  lime  with  powdered  ice,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Mixture 

In 

Parts. 

Ice . 

Chloride  of  lime . 

Ice . 

Crystallized  chloride  of  lime  . . 

Ice . 

Chloride  of  lime . 

Ice . 

Dilute  nitric  acid . 

Ice . 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid . 


Degrees  of 
Cold 

Produced. 
....  66 

....  66 

_  53 

....  46 
....  40 


thoughts  are  worth  paying  for.  The  writer  has  proved 
this  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  If  any  of  our  young  friends 
doubt  it,  they  are  at  liberty  to  test  the  matter  by  writing 
a  book  and  trying  to  dispose  of  it  for  cash.  Story-writing 
as  a  recreation  is  a  good  thing.  It  trains  the  mind,  culti¬ 
vates  habits  of  thought  and  correct  statement,  and  if  con¬ 
fined  to  describing  actual  scenes  and  sketching  actual 
characters  will  give  one  a  broader  and  clearer  view  of  life. 
Any  man,  however,  who  permits  story-writing  to  interfere 
with  the  business  upon  which  he  depends  for  his  bread  and 
butter  makes  a  great  mistake.  If  our  friend  wants  to  see 
what  others  think  about  his  story,  let  him  write  a  brief 
noie  to  the  publishers  who  advertise  in  a  paper  like  the 
Christian  Union,  stating  the  strongest  facts  about  his 
manuscript  and  requesting  them  to  examine  it  with  a 
view  of  publishing  it.  He  will  be  much  surer  to  command 
attention  than  if  he  sent  his  manuscript  without  warning. 

A  Silo  on  a  50-acre  Farm. 

O.  L.  F.,  Five  Corners,  N.  Y.  — 1.  Should  cattle  that  are 
fed  on  silage  be  kept  in  a  warmer  stable  than  those  fed 
on  dry  feed  ?  2.  Would  it  injure  such  cows  to  let  them  out 
in  a  yard  to  drink  water  pumped  from  a  well,  and  do  they 
require  drink  more  than  once  a  day  ?  3.  Will  it  pay  to 
build  a  silo  on  a  50-acre  farm  where  four  cows,  three  year¬ 
lings  and  three  horses  are  kept,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
land  as  fast  as  possible  ?  4.  How  large  a  silo,  not  over  18 
feet  deep,  would  be  needed  to  winter  that  number  of 
stock  ?  5.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  corn  for  ensilage,  and 
how  much  should  be  drilled  in  per  acre,  3%  feet  apart  in 
the  row  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

1.  No.  2.  No  more  injury  would  result  from  watering 
silage-fed  cattle  in  the  way  you  describe  than  dry-fed 
ones.  They  should  be  offered  water  twice  daily.  Remem¬ 
ber  silage  should  not  be  the  exclusive  food.  3.  It  is 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  best  to  build  a  silo  for  so  few  ani¬ 
mals.  You  would  better  raise  mangels  and  carrots,  the 
former  for  the  cows,  the  latter  for  the  horses.  About  twice 
as  many  tons  per  acre  can  be  secured  as  of  silage.  4.  A 
cubic  foot  of  silage  per  day  per  grown  animal.  Allow  one 
quarter  for  settling.  5.  The  largest  variety  that  will 
matnre  in  your  locality.  Do  not  drill  it  in  but  plant  in 
hills  and  aim  to  raise  the  greatest  amount  of  corn  per  acre. 
Then  chop  ears  and  stalks  and  ensilo,  and  you  will  have 
something  that  will  make  the  cows  laugh. 

Handling  Mammoth  Clover  for  Seeds. 

IF.  P.  M..  Alamo,  Michigan. — How  should  Mammoth 
Clover  be  handled  for  seed  production  ?  Would  mowing 
it  early  in  the  season  or  pasturing  it  be  of  any  benefit  ? 
Would  rolling  it  with  a  light  roller  just  before  it  falls, 
and  then  running  the  machine  “the  opposite  way,”  lessen 
the  amount  and  especially  the  length  of  the  straw  ? 

Ans. — If  stock  enough  is  at  hand  to  keep  the  clover  pas¬ 
tured  quite  closely  till  May  20,  it  materially  diminishes 
the  growth  of  straw.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  mow 
it  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  would  throw  the  seeding  period 
so  late  as  to  endanger  the  seed  by  the  second  brood  of  the 
clover  midge;  second,  as  this  clover  seeds  best  on  the  first 
blooming,  if  this  bloom  is  cut  off  for  hay,  the  yield  of  seed 
will  be  materially  reduced.  The  rolling  would  not  work 
well  because  if  the  mowing  machine  were  run  “the  oppo¬ 
site  way,”  more  straw  would  be  secured  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  If  run  the  same  way  as  the  roller,  much  of  the 
seed  would  not  be  secured.  Then,  too,  it  is  probable  that 
the  rolling  at  the  time  spoken  of  would  diminish  the 
yield  of  seed. 


There  aie  several  others  which  are  too  costly  for  ordinary 
use;  but  any  of  the  common  acids  diluted  and  mixed  with 
the  powdered  ice  will  very  much  increase  its  cooling  prop¬ 
erty.  The  cheapest  refrigerant,  however,  is  evaporation. 
By  wrapping  any  porous  substance,  as  flannel  or  felt, 
around  the  deep  pails  in  which  milk  is  set,  and  causing 
water  to  drip  upon  the  cloth,  and  exposing  the  pails  to  a 
current  of  air,  the  temperature  mav  be  reduced  20  or  30  deg. , 
and  in  some  cases  where  the  evaporation  has  been  very 
active  ice  has  been  formed  in  this  way.  A  recent  discovery 
applicable  to  this  subject  will  be  interesting.  If  the  milk 
brought  from  the  barn  is  immediately  strained  into  deep 
pails,  and  one-third  the  quantity  of  water,  at  135  degrees, 
is  poured;  into  it,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  100 
degrees,  and  the  pails  are  set  in  water  at  60  degrees,  the 
cream  may  all  be  raised  in  24  hours  as  well  as  if  the  pails 
were  set  in  water  at  45  degrees.  The  rising  of  the  cream  is 
accelerated  bv  the  thinning  of  the  milk  and  its  decreased 
viscosity,  while  the  sudden  reduction  of  40  degrees  in  tem¬ 
perature  has,  in  effect,  the  same  result  as  that  produced 
when  the  milk  is  set  at  a  lower  temperature.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  for  this  information  to  a  private  communication 
kindly  sent  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  in  whose  Cooley  creameries  this  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  found  to  operate  with  perfect  success.  Some 
tests  which  I  have  made  fully  corroborate  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

Disposing  of  a  Serial  Story. 

J.  M.  H.,  Ridge  Farm,  III.— I  have  committed  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  of  writing  a  story,  and,  greenhorn-like, 
don’t  know  the  best  way  to  spring  it  upon  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  public.  My  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  serial  of  12 
divisions,  and  contains  about  40,000  words.  It  deals  with 
country  school-teaching  and,  while  avoiding  personalities, 
smacks  loudly  at  times  of  things  which  I  have  seen.  The 
manuscript  is  now  ready,  and  I  wish  to  place  it  in  good 
hands  at  once  and  avoid  mistakes. 

Ans.— We  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  print  your 
story  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  or  for  the  money  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  its  sale.  We  hope  you  have  the  former  motive 
in  view ;  for  there  is  every  chance  that  you  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  you  pin  your  faith  to  the  latter.  The  average 
man  will  be  compelled  to  write  just  about  his  own  weight 
ia  ink  before  he  can  make  the  public  believe  that  his 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  K.,  Peterboro,  Ontario,  Canada.— What  is  the  in¬ 
closed  substance  which  was  found  in  the  inside  of  a  hen’s 

egg? 

Ans.— The  specimen  was  rather  too  dry  to  allow  us  to  form 
an  opinion.  The  cause  of  its  existence  in  the  egg  is  the 
rupture  of  a  minute  blood  vessel,  the  egg  being  thereby 
clotted  on  its  passage,  previous  to  being  overlaid  with  the 
shell.  It  indicates  that  the  hen  is  too  highly  fed  and  is  in 
a  rather  fat  condition.  Such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 

IF.  F.  K.,  Clinton,  Pa. — 1.  Which  variety  of  the  Irish 
potato  is  the  most  productive  ?  2.  Which  of  the 

“  Earlies  ”  is  the  best,  all  points  considered  ?  3.  Which 
is  the  best  flavored  potato  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  way  to 

pack  cut  flowers  for  long  shipment  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Green  Mountain  and  Brownell’s  Winner 
have  yielded  most  heavily  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  2.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  know  of  a  better  early  po¬ 
tato  than  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  “all  points  considered.” 
3.  Snowflake.  4.  We  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
pack  them  in  boxes  of  damp,  fine  moss. 

C.  C.  IF.,  Morencia,  Mich. — 1.  Where  can  the  Parker 
Earle  Strawberry  and  the  Early  Surprise,  Reliable, 
Giant,  Paragon,  Miller,  Bertram’s  Early  and  Ingram 
Chestnuts  be  obtained  ?  What  other  variety  of  straw¬ 
berries  would  the  Rural  recommend  for  family  use  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  apply  to  M. 
Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  or  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little 
Silver,  New  Jersey.  We  think  that  T.  T.  Lyon,  South 
Haven,  Mich.,  can  supply  it  also.  3.  For  the  chestnuts, 
apply  toH.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa.  Try  also  Charles 
Downing,  Cumberland  and  Prince  Strawberries. 

“  Inquirer ,”  Africa.  Ohio.  —  1.  When  can  Clematis 
Jackmanni  be  budded?  2.  Would  scabby  potatoes  be  as 
good  for  seed  as  smooth  ones  ? 

Ans. — L  You  cannot  bud  the  clematis.  The  young  shoots 
may  be  layered  in  summer  and  transplanted  next  spring. 
They  may  also  be  propagated  by  root-grafting.  The  shoots 
of  the  half-ripened  wood  may  also  be  rooted  by  cuttings 
during  the  summer  months.  2.  Yes.  So  far  as  is  known 
scabby  potatoes  will  not  increase  scab  in  the  crop.  They 
are  just  as  good  for  seed  except,  of  course,  that  the  eyes 
;.may  be  Injured, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

The  Seed  Testing  Question. 

-  E.  S.  Goff,  Madison,  Wisconsin.— I 
have  read  with  some  interest  the  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  am  prompted 
to  add  a  few  words.  It  has  struck  me  that 
the  Rural  has  handled  Mr.  McCarthy,  to 
use  a  common  phrase,  “a  little  rough.” 
Granting  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  grew  out  of  a  desire 
to  do  good  work  in  the  field  in  which  he  has 
been  employed,  and  for  which  he  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  salary.  Experiment  station  workers 
are  more  to  be  criticised  for  what  they  have 
not  done,  than  for  what  they  have  done. 
The  energy  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  shown, 
and  which  I  fear  has  received  a  severe 
damper  by  the  Rural’s  vigorous  calling  to 
judgment,  is  just  what  we  need  to  accom¬ 
plish  valuable  work  in  our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  when  this  energy  takes  a  wrong 
direction,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  would  be 
better  to  direct  it  gently  back  into  the 
proper  channel  than  to  discourage  honest 
endeavor  by  reproof. 

From  what  I  have  learned  through  em¬ 
ployees  of  some  of  our  largest  seedsmen, 
they  are  certainly  not  as  upright  as  busi¬ 
ness  men  should  be.  A  friend  who  went  as 
stenographer  to  a  large  New  England  seed 
firm,  told  me,  without  being  asked,  that  a 
bin  was  kept  for  miscellaneous  varieties  of 
pea  seeds,  and  whenever  an  order  came  in 
for  a  variety  not  kept  in  stock,  it  was  in¬ 
variably  filled  from  this  bin.  Another 
friend  employed  in  one  of  the  largest  seed 
houses  of  the  country,  told  me  that  it  was 
the  regular  custom  to  run  all  onion  seed 
left  over  from  the  previous  year,  through 
the  fanning-mill  with  the  fresh  stock,  and 
to  send  it  out  as  “  cleaned  ”  seed.  Still  an¬ 
other  friend  employed  in  a  very  extensive 
seed  house,  stated,  with  regret,  that  his 
employers  had  no  other  interest  in  the 
handling  of  seeds  than  to  get  the  most 
money  possible  from  them  without  regard 
to  moral  or  scientific  questions. 

But  grant,  if  need  be,  that  all  seedsmen 
are  honest.  The  old  saws,  “  If  a  man  is 
honest,  watch  him  and  keep  him  so ;  ”  “  An 
honest  man  will  bear  watching,  and  a 
rogue  needs  it,”  will  certainly  justify  an 
oversight  of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  sold. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  that  the 
interests  of  the  purchasers  of  seeds  do  re¬ 
quire  some  official  test  of  the  quality  of 
seed  stocks,  who  is  wise  enough  to  say 
what  this  test  shall  be  ?  As  a  rule,  seeds 
of  the  finest-bred  varieties  do  not  germinate 
so  well  as  those  of  poorer  sorts.  To  insist 
on  a  very  high  percentage  of  germination, 
would  in  many  cases  inevitably  lower  the 
standard  of  quality.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  seeds  of  wrinkled  peas, 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  for 
the  table,  do  not  usuallv  germinate  as  well 
as  those  of  the  less  sweet,  smooth  varieties. 
As  a  rule,  I  suspect  the  more  nearly  a  vari¬ 
ety  approaches  the  wild  state,  the  higher 
will  be  the  vitality  of  its  seeds.  Again, 
who  is  to  decide  by  what  means  the  test 
shall  be  made  ?  The  Geneva  seed  tester 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  reliable 
and  satisfactory  apparatus;  but  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  it  the  past  winter  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  lead  me 
gravely  to  doubt  its  reliability  as  generally 
used.  This  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the 
statement  of  a  friend  only  the  other  day, 
that  Timothy  seed  pronounced  worthless 
by  its  germination  in  this  tester  gave  a 
fair  germination  in  the  open  ground.  Prof. 
Bailey’s  experiments  show  that  the  amount 
of  moisture  supplied  to  seeds  exercises  a 
marked  influence  upon  their  percentage  of 
germination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  are  com¬ 
petent  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
quality  of  seeds  we  must  have  more 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  the  proper 
work  for  our  experiment  stations  at  present 
is  to  develop  this  knowledge. 

Breeding  Good  Layers. 

D.  R.  M.,  Shiremanstown.  PA  —Having 
noticed  an  article  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
26th  on  the  transmission  of  egg  production 
in  poultry,  I  give  the  results  of  some 
experiments  on  a  flock  on  my  farm.  The 
stock  consists  exclusively  of  Plymouth 
Rocks.  In  connection  with  general  farm¬ 
ing,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  poul¬ 
try,  the  production  of  eggs  for  market  be¬ 
ing  a  specialty.  Four  years  ago  I  noticed 
that  under  my  system  of  feeding  for  eggs, 
some  of  the  hene  would  become  very  fat ; 
while  others  of  the  same  breed  and  age 
would  show  no  tendency  to  lay  on  flesh. 
By  observation  I  soon  found  that  the  fat 
hens  were  not  the  layers.  1  at  once  com¬ 
menced  a  system  of  weeding  out  all  that 
showed  a  tendency  to  become  fat,  breeding 
only  from  those  thatlunder 'strong  feeding 


converted  the  food  into  eggs,  instead  of  fat 
The  first  year  my  breeding  stock  was  re¬ 
duced  very  materially  by  this  system  of  se¬ 
lection.  In  the  pullets  reared  the  next 
season,  I  found  a  decided  improvement  in 
egg  production  and  a  much  smaller  propor¬ 
tion  had  to  be  discarded  on  account  of  a 
tendency  to  fatten.  The  same  method  of 
selecting  breeders  has  been  continued  with 
constantly  improving  results.  For  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  egg  production,  liberal 
feeding  of  suitable  foods  is  necessary. 
Now,  if  a  part  of  the  flock  converts  the  food 
into  fat,  instead  of  eggs,  the  profits  that 
the  layers  might  give  is  eaten  up  by  the 
drones.  My  observations  and  experiments 
have  satisfied  me  that  this  loss  may,  in 
great  measure,  be  prevented  by  careful  se¬ 
lection  in  breeding  for  egg  production.  I 
use  incubators  and  brooders  for  rearing 
my  stock ;  and  the  entire  flock  has  been  so 
reared  for  five  years.  Instead  of  deteriora¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  artificial  methods 
used,  (as  claimed  by  many)  I  find  my  stock 
vigorous  and  healthy,  improving  in  useful 
Qualities  as  well  as  in  appearance  from 
year  to  year. 

Orcharding,  Mixed  Farming. 

Edwin  Taylor,  Wyandotte  County, 
Kan.— Why  not  say  to  that  correspondent 
who  wants  to  know  about  trading  his 
house  and  lot  in  the  city  ‘‘tor  a  farm  on 
which  to  carry  on  general  farming,  includ¬ 
ing  fruit  raising”  — “  Don’t !  ?”  Gardening 
and  fruit-growing  are  often  successfully 
combined ;  but  not,  according  to  my  obser¬ 
vation,  fruit  growing  and  farming.  They 
make  an  impracticable  mixture  in  which 
failure  is  at  least  the  rule.  I  can  think  of 
a  number  of  farmers  who  have  gone  into 
fruit-growing  in  a  partial  way,  and  finding 
it  a  clog  and  perplexity  in  their  farming 
have  dropped  it  at  a  loss. 

Dr.  Hoskins’s  doubts— page  226— as  to 
“  whether  orcharding  as  an  exclusive  busi¬ 
ness  is  better  than  mixed  farming  in  which 
the  orchard  takes  a  prominent  place,”  seem 
to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  “  the 
would-be  large  orchardist”  will  have 
“  small  capital  and  insufficient  knowledge.” 
Handicapped  by  these  conditions,  any  en¬ 
terprise  would  fail.  But  there  is  no  law 
against  an  orchardist  understanding  his 
business  and  having  money  enough  to  es¬ 
tablish  it.  Both  of  these  essential  elements 
are  combined  in  many  fruit  plantations  in 
the  United  States ;  and,  compared  with  the 
results  in  a  like  number  of  “  mixed  ”  farms, 
it  seems  to  me  those  in  which  these  ele¬ 
ments  are  worked  out  are  much  more  like¬ 
ly  to  secure  the  approbation  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  that  much-talked  about  “  boy.” 

Why  is  it  that  when  agricultural  special¬ 
ties  are  referred  to  in  a  condemnatory  way 
it  is  so  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
the  specialist  is  bound  to  play  the  fool  in 
some  way— by  undertaking  more  than  he 
can  manage,  or  something  he  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand,  or  something  unsuited  to  his  con¬ 
ditions  or  (which  is  oftenest  thrown  at  him) 
undertaking  first  one  thing,  then  another? 
These  vices  may  be  found  among  special¬ 
ists  ;  but  they  are  not  inherent  in  special¬ 
ism.'  Instead  of  asking  whether  it  would 
be  judicious  for  the  neighbors  to  pattern 
after  the  Hale  Bros.,  let  us  consider  how  it 
would  be  if  the  Hale  Bros,  had  plodded 
along  in  the  uneventful  round  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  Rum  Curse  Again. 

“A  Farmer,”  Pleasant  Valley,  III. 
— I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  R.  N  -Y.  is 
willing  to  give  a  small  space  to  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  greatest  evil  that  farmers, 
or  any  other  class,  for  that  matter,  have  to 
contend  with.  But  where  high  license  is 
adopted,  the  tax-payers  in  town  receive  a 
slight  benefit  in  the  shape  of  a  bribe  for 
legalizing  the  evil ;  while  the  foolish  farm¬ 
ers  who  drink  pass  over  their  hard  earn¬ 
ings  to  help  the  saloon-man  to  pay  his  big 
license  fee,  and  the  sober  farmer  pays 
heavier  taxes  to  prosecute  the  annual  crop 
of  criminals  turned  out  by  the  saloons  and 
provide  for  them  and  the  paupers  which 
they  also  generate.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  arising 
from  the  liquor  trade  or  the  good  that 
would  follow  the  total  suppression  of  it, 
except  as  other  poisons  are  dealt  with. 
Kansas  has  as  perfect  laws  for  stopping 
the  sale  of  strong  drink  as  any  State,  and  a 
vastly  better  arrangement  than  H.  S.  H. 
proposes.  When  a  man  is  detected  under 
the  influence  of  liquor  they  lock  him  up 
till  he  tells  who  sold  or  gave  it  to  him,  and 
then  the  seller  is  fined,  and  each  succeeding 
fine  is  double  the  previous  one.  In  that 
way  a  large  revenue  is  often  secured  with¬ 
out  sanctioning  crime.  In  Iowa  where  the 
contract  system  for  employing  criminals  is 
in  vogue,  prohibition  has  so  reduced  the 
number  of  convicts  that  the  State  can’t  get 


enough  to  fill  its  contracts,  and  many  of 
the  poor-houses  are  empty.  I  don’t  wonder 
that  M.  A.  P.  could  keep  silent  no  longer, 
and  if  her  spirit  continues  to  spread  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  of  late,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  Uncle  Sam  will  find  a  short  and 
easy  way  to  rid  his  farm  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  ‘‘night-shade”  which  brings  shame, 
sorrow,  poverty  and  death  wherever  it 
touches. 

Distribution  of  Tree  Seeds. 

J.  W.  J.,  Campbellford,  Canada.— I 
would  answer  L.  H.,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
who  inquires  about  “  The  Succession  of 
Forests,  ”  on  page  269  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  as 
follows :  Tree  seeds,  such  as  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce  and  arbor-vitfo,  are  winged  and  are 
carried  in  wind-storms  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Whirlwinds  carry  heavier  articles 
than  the  largest  tree  seeds  sometimes  for 
miles.  In  the  winter  season  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground  most  of  the  distribution  of 
the  seeds  of  weeds  and  also  of  evergreen 
trees  to  a  great  distance  is  done.  The  seed 
is  caught  in  the  drifting  snow  and  hurled 
for  miles  on  top  of  it.  Evergreen  seeds  are 
falling  from  the  cones  all  winter  and  fly 
with  the  wind.  In  the  case  mentioned  by 
L.  H.,  the  annual  fires  destroyed  the  an¬ 
nual  crop  of  seedling  trees.  These  fires  an¬ 
nually  left  the  ground  in  just  the  right  con¬ 
dition  for  another  crop.  They  ceased.  The 
last  crop  of  seedlings  grew  on  and  became 
trees.  Perhaps  20  or  more  years  ago  an¬ 
other  fire  in  autumn,  accidentally  started, 
may  have  burned  off  the  leaves  and  left  the 
ground  in  the  right  state  for  evergreen 
seeds  again.  At  that  time  perhaps-no  pine 
trees  were  left  to  seed  from,  or  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  season  there  might  have  been  no 
pine  seeds ;  but  there  was  a  crop  of  hemlock 
seeds.  The  winds  distributed  them  widely 
over  the  country,  and  they  found  a  genial 
soil  on  the  burned  surface  and  grew.  Many 
other  reasons  could  be  given  did  space  and 
time  permit.  As  Dr.  Beal  correctly  says : 
“There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
succession  of  forests  if  closely  studied.” 


WHICH  MAY  REMIND  YOU. 

Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  to  whom  we 
have  several  times  alluded  in  connection 
with  “  Childs’s  Japan  Wine-berry,”  gives 
a  prominent  place  in  his  catalogue  to  a 
“  new  trailing  plant  ”  which  he  calls  Nepeta 
Glechoma.  Now  Nepeta  Glechoma  is  a 
catnip  and  called  “  Gill  ”  or  “  Gill-over-the 
Ground  ”  or  “  Ground  Ivy,”  a  plant  already 
inconveniently  abundant  in  our  gardens 
and  fields.  Mr.  Childs’s  Gill  is  illustrated 
as  growing  out  of  a  basket  and  drooping 
prettily  all  about  it.  The  description  says; 
“It  will  no  doubt  become  one  of  our  most 
useful  plants  for  festooning  work,  such  as 
drooping  from  hanging  baskets,  vases, 
fancy  pots,  etc.,  its  graceful,  rapid  growth 
rendering  it  unequaled  for  this  purpose; 
while  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  also  be 
largely  used  in  cemeteries  to  cover  the 
graves.”  Theleavesof  his  Gill  are  green  and 
white.  Is  it  a  variegated  variety  of  Glech¬ 
oma  and  is  the  variegation  its  redeeming 
characteristic  ?  Nepeta  Glechoma  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  weed  and  while  abundant  almost 
everywhere,  there  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  purchase  plants  and  pay  20  cents 

each  for  them . 

MR.  J.  H.  Hale,  whose  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  in  peach  growing  in  Connecticut  has 
elicited  much  inquiry,  says,  in  the  Farm 
Journal,  that  after  the  second  year  ferti 
lizers  were  spread  broadcast  all  over  the 
ground  early  each  spring,  the  land  plowed 
shallow,  and  then  kept  free  from  weeds 
with  harrows  and  a  siffgle-horse  cultivator 
to  work  close  to  the  trees.  Every  year, 
whether  he  had  any  fruit  or  not.  the  or¬ 
chards  have  had  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 
of  fine  ground  raw  bone  and  300  to  500 
pounds  of  80  per  cent  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre,  each  applied  separately  early  in 
the  spring.  The  distribution  has  not  been 
equal,  sandy  sections  have  received  more 
potash  than  where  the  soil  was  heavy  loam. 
Bone  has  been  applied  heavily  where  trees 
appeared  to  lack  vigor,  while  where  a  very 
rapid  growth  was  taking  place  less  was 

put  on . 

Mr.  Hale  has  at  all  times  kept  on  hand 
a  small  stock  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  around  any  trees  that  show  a  lack  of 
vigor  or  are  troubled  with  leaf-curl  early 
in  the  season.  This  soda  acts  so  promptly 
and  energetically  that  most  trees  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  it  at  once,  and  gone  on  all  right 
when  the  treatment  has  beeu  followed  up 


by  an  extra  allowance  of  bone  and  potash. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  used  in  preference  to  any 
other  form  of  nitrogen  because  of  its  quick 

action  and  non-lasting  qualities . 

Other  forms  of  nitrogen  would  keep  the 
trees  growing  too  rapidly  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  not  advisable  either  for  the 
sake  of  the  wood  or  fruit  buds,  and  even 
the  soda  should  not  be  applied  later  than 
June :  for  while  the  real  cause  of  the  yel¬ 
lows  is  not  yet  known,  he  is  satisfied  that  a 
tender  wood  growth  caused  by  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  manures  puts  the  tree  in  a 
condition  to  be  so  affected  by  hard  winter 
freezes  that  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  struck 
by  yellows  than  a  tree  grown  with  but 

little  nitrogen . 

When  we  have  ruined  the  trade  and  lost 
our  markets,  which  will  be  quickly  occu¬ 
pied  by  others — notably  our  Canadian 
friends  who  have  never  permitted  filled  or 
skimmed  cheese  to  be  made — perhaps  we 
will  awaken  to  the  situation,  is  the  remark 
of  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  in  the  Breeder’s 
Gazette.  “It  is  a  sad  fact  in  history  that 
affairs  have  to  get  about  as  bad  as  they  can 
before  there  is  anv  clearing  up  and 
straightening  out,  and  I  think  our  cheese 
business  has  just  about  reached  bottom.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  believe 
dishonest  goods  are  the  rule,  but  as  a  few 
counterfeit  bills  in  any  community  make 
every  man  suspicious  of  all  the  money  he 
handles,  so  I  believe  there  is  enough  filled 
and  skimmed  cheese  put  on  the  market  to 
make  every  man  rightfully  suspicious  of 
what  he  may  wish  to  buy.  It  is  high  time 
the  most  rigid  laws  were  passed  to  regulate 
the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Many  States  at 
present  have  imperfect  laws  upon  their 
statute  books  ;  in  the  light  of  recent  expe¬ 
rience  let  these  be  modified  to  meet  the  new 
dangers  that  have  arisen.  We  must  come 
back  to  honest  full-milk  cheese  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  quality  if  we  expect  to  hold 
our  foreign  market,  or  even  the  home 

trade” .  . . 

The  nitrogen  of  cotton-seed  meal  costs 
•  less  than  15  cents  a  pound  while  that  of 
ammonia  salts  costs  19,  and  that  of  nitrates 
17.  But  who  can  tell  from  experiment 
which  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  farmer  ? . . 

Castor  pomace  was  in  1888  one  of  our 
cheapest  sources  of  nitrogen.  It  has  since 
so  much  advanced  that  it  is  now  one  of  the 

most  costly . 

The  Western  Rural  solemnly  warns 
fathers  and  mothers  to  remember  that 
there  is  one  place  where  that  boy  will 
never  hear:  “Don’t  do  that  ”  and  :  “Now  you 
stop  that,”  and :  “  If  you  don’t  stop  I’ll  put 
you  to  bed,”  once.  It  is  the  saloon,  the 
gaily  lighted,  beautifully  mirrored,  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  saloon.  He  can  go  there 
and  have  all  the  fun  he  wants.  He  can 
strike  the  billiard  balls  hard  or  softly  as  he 
likes ;  he  can  laugh  as  loudly  as  he  wants 
to ;  he  can  kick  up  his  heels  and  dance  if 
he  chooses ;  and  he  can  drink  all  the  liquor 
he  can  pay  for,  and  break  mother’s  heart 

without  the  slightest  remonstrance . 

We  have  seen  homes  that  thesalooon  was 
getting  the  best  of  just  as  surely  and 
steadily  as  the  moments  went  by,  and  father 
and  mother  were  helping  to  do  it.  The 
boy  could  scarcely  stir  without  being  for¬ 
bidden  tostir . .••• 

It  is  often  a  fixed  habit  with  the  mother 
to  antagonize  the  child.  We  have  some¬ 
times  shuddered  to  see  it.  By  aud  by  when 
the  boy  gets  bigger,  mother  will  not  be 
troubled  with  his  noise.  It  will  not  be  his 
presence  that  will  annoy  her,  but  his 
absence,  and  perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  she  would  gladly  permit  him  to  tear 
the  house  down,  if  he  would  only  spend  his 

hours  with  mother . 

John  B.  Gough  requested  that  on  his 
monument  the  following  sentiment  should 
be  cut,  as  part  of  the  inscription : 

“  I  can  desire  nothing  better  for  this  great 
country  than  that  a  barrier  high  as  Heaven 
should  be  raised  between  the  unpolluted 
lips  of  the  children  and  the  intoxicating 
cup;  that  everywhere  men  and  women 
should  raise  strong  and  determined  hands  - 
against  whatever  will  defile  the  body,  pol¬ 
lute  the  mind  or  harden  the  heart  against 

God  and  his  truth.” . 

O  THOU  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  there  is 
no  other  name  thou  art  known  by,  let  us 
call  thee  Devil  (Shakespeare) . 

ABSTRACTS. 

_ PhiladelphiaWeekly  Press:  “Farm¬ 
ers  are  advised  to  combine  and  sell 
their  own  products  uirectly  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  means  only  that  they  should 
pay  some  one  else  and  pay  him  to  do  just 
what  the  middleman  does  and  is  paid  for. 
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It  is  more  than  likely  that  a  large  organi¬ 
zation  with  paid  agents  would  find  that  in 
the  end  this  method  of  distribution  would 
be  as  expensive  as  the  other.  Where  busi¬ 
ness  is  left  to  the  free  interplay  of  natural 
forces  it  is  always  done  with  the  least  fric¬ 
tion.  Middlemen  who  are  working  for 
themselves  and  in  competition  with  each 
other  will  do  their  work  more  smoothly 
and  more  economically  than  any  salaried 
agent.” 

- Somerville  Journal  :  “  The  people 

who  always  practice  what  they  preach  seem 
somehow  not  to  preach  such  disagreeable 
things  as  other  people  do.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  We  would  like  to 

see  all  labor  of  children  under  14,  per¬ 
haps  under  16  years,  in  mines,  stores, 
railroads,  and  factories,  prohibited,  and 
abundant  provision  made  for  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  would  like  to  see  all  wives  and 
mothers  released  from  every  form  of  toil 
except  in  the  home.  We  believe  that  society 
would  be  richer  and  more  prosperous,  and 
life  far  better  worth  living,  if  this  revolu¬ 
tion  were  accomplished.” 

- Senator  Paddock  :  “  Portions  of  the 

country,  like  Nebraska,  are  reaping  the 
natural  result  of  too  little  diversification  of 
agriculture.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “There  can  be 

no  righteousness  if  man  has  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  sin.” 

- London  Gardening  World:  “  Speak¬ 
ing  at  Guy’s  Hospital  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  was  not  aware  whether 
botany  now  formed  a  recognized  branch  of 
medical  education.  He  could  not  help 
wishing  it  did,  because  not  only  was  it  in 
itself  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
study,  exercising  the  mind  without  fatigu¬ 
ing  it,  and  stimulating  the  imagination 
without  leading  it  astray,  but  it  led  to  a 
careful  observation  of  Nature,  and  to  a 
habit  of  noticing  the  qualities  of  plants 
which  were  so  remarkable  and  so  powerful 
in  their  healing  capacity. 

- Farm  Journal:  “‘Bind  wet  cooking 

soda  on  the  sore  corn  until  it  falls  out.’ 
The  ordinary  life  is  too  short  for  such 
waiting.” 

- T.  B.  Terry-,  who  is  a  great  advocate 

of  “  absorbed  ”  manure,  says,  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  that  some  years  ago  he  had  a 
stable  with  a  dirt  floor.  The  surface  was 
gravel  and  packed  very  hard.  He  used  saw¬ 
dust  a  foot  deep  on  this  floor,  getting  it  in 
summer  and  storing  in  bulk  and  letting  it 
heat  until  it  became  dry.  As  fast  as  it  got 
wet  in  the  stable  he  took  it  out  and  put  in 
dry.  When  he  cleaned  the  stable  out  the 
earth  seemed  hard  and  dry.  Nine  men  out  of 
10  would  declare  no  liquid  had  soaked  into 
it.  But  he  became  satisfied  that  there  had, 
aud  built  a  water-tight  floor  of  boards  and 
tar.  When  he  tore  down  the  old  barn  he 
had  occasion  to  dig  a  ditch  six  feet  deep 
through  this  old  stable  floor,  and  the  traces 
of  fertility  were  perfectly  evident  clear  to 
the  bottom.  He  has  no  doubt  that  more 
dollars  lie  there  wasted  than  a  cement 
floor  would  have  cost,  probably  two  or 
three  times  over. 

- C.  L.  Allen  in  American  Garden: 

“  Seeds  in  Dated  Papers,”  is  the  subject  of  a 
short  article  in  one  of  our  valued  contem¬ 
poraries,  the  Country  Gentleman,  written 
to  show  how  much  the  buyer  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  in  the  purchase  of 
old  seeds.  It  does  not  state  the  case  fairly, 
or,  rather,  fully.  In  the  first  place,  no  seeds¬ 
man  worthy  the  name,  ever  sends  out  seeds 
without  sufficient  vitality  to  germinate 
satisfactorily.  Seeds  may  be  bought  at  a 
country  store  where  they  have  been  kept 
so  long  as  to  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
but  that  is  no  place  to  buy  seeds.  The 
place  to  buy  seeds  is  at  the  seedsman’s. 
But  the  most  important  query  is,  are  seeds 
not  as  valuable  when  old,  even  though  not 
more  thau  two  per  cent,  of  them  germin¬ 
ate?  Now,  it  all  depends  upon  the  seeds. 
All  vine  seeds  are  greatly  to  be  preferred 
when  several  years  old,  as  they  produce 
grapes  with  more  flesh  and  fewer  seeds 
than  perfectly  fresh  seeds.  Of  many  kinds 
of  florists’  flowers  what  are  considered  per¬ 
fect  specimens— very  double — cannot  be 
produced  unless  the  seeds  are  old.  Many 
of  our  market  gardeners  buy  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cabbage  seed,  as  well  as  other 
sorts,  to  last  several  years,  in  order  that 
they  may  know  what  they  have,  and  many 
of  them  find  that  they  get  better  vegetables 
from  old  than  from  new  seed.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual  Hoses.— If  I  were  asked  to  name 
20  of  the  best  hardy  roses  for  out-door 
planting  my  list  would  be  the  following : 


Jean  Liabaud,  Paul  Neyron,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Ella  Gordon,  General  Jacqueminot, 
General  Washington,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Compte  de  Paris,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Gloirede  Margottin,  John  Hopper,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame 
Masson,  [?]  Mad.  Joseph  Desbois,  [?]  Queen 
of  Autumn,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Jules  Mar¬ 
gottin,  Lady  Helen  Stuart  and  Eugene 
Furst.  These  are  all  plants  of  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  produce  magnificent  blooms. 
The  collection  contains  all  the  range  of 
colors  found  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class, 
from  the  light  flesh  tint  of  Madame  Joseph 
Desbois  to  the  velvety  crimson  of  Jean 
Liabaud.” 

- Christian  Instructor:  “Economy 

should  be  practiced  in  time  of  youth,  its  re¬ 
sults  to  be  prudently  preserved  for  unfore¬ 
seen  sickness,  need,  misfortune  and  inevit¬ 
able  feeble  and  helpless  age.  Its  observance 
calls  for  no  peculiar  trait  of  character  in 
the  individual ;  it  simply  requires  deter 
mlnation  and  strength  of  will  to  resist  self¬ 
ish  gratification.  Further,  it  may  demand 
education,  that  is,  that  the  power  of  extrav¬ 
agant  habit  must  be  trained  to  succumb 
to  the  power  of  economic  education.”  ' 

- 'Christian  Union:  “Women  and 

children  crying  for  bread  in  our  great 
cities,  and  speculators  creating  a  corner  in 
wheat  at  the  same  moment  !” 

- New  England  Farmer:  “No  states¬ 
man  or  preacher  was  ever  less  a  man  for 
the  experience  of  boyhood  days  spent  on  a 
farm  where  his  services  were  required.” 

- “If  a  boy  likes  pigs  and  chickens  and 

finds  real  pleasure  in  cultivating  or  watch¬ 
ing  the  development  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  has  no  special  dislike  for  the  work  re¬ 
quired  in  stable  or  garden,  he  has  the  nat¬ 
ural  tastes  necessary  for  a  successful 
farmer.  But  a  year  or  two  spent  in  a  me¬ 
chanic  shop  or  on  the  road  selling  goods 
would  aid  rather  than  injure  him  as  a 
practical  business  farmer.  So,  too,  a  course 
of  study  at  an  agricultural  college  should 
be  worth  all  it  costs.” 

- -Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson:— “The  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  of  a  fertilizer  is  an  item 
whose  influence  cannot  always  be  righly 
expressed  or  appreciated.” 

- Farm  Journal  : — “  The  best  way  to 

get  rid  of  ticks  on  sheep  is  to  shear  them 
and  then  keep  them  in  a  warm  place.  Our 
sheep  were  shorn  March  10th  and  11th. 
This  has  been  our  practice  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  we  have  never  lost  a  sheep.” 

- “The  strength  of  a  chain  is  the 

strength  of  its  weakest  link.  What  is 
your  weakest  link  ?  Most  likely  it  is,  or 
will  be,  Mi.  Dairyman,  a  lack  of  food  for 
the  cows.  Provide  for  the  weakness  now. 
Sow  oats  and  peas,  plant  corn,  sow  millet, 
and  strengthen  the  chain.” 

- “What  is  the  condition  of  the  school- 

house  well  ?  Are  your  children  drinking 
pure  water  or  disease-breeding  stuff  ?  ” 


Poultry  Yard. 

SOME  EGGS  TO  BE  HATCHED. 

[Will  some  of  our  poultrvmen  please  try 
to  hatch  the  following  eggs  ?  R.  N.-Y.] 

What  causes  chicks  to  die  in  the  shell 
just  before  they  are  hatched  ?  In  submit¬ 
ting  the  above  question,  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  eggs  were  placed  in  a  “Monarch”  in¬ 
cubator  of  600-egg  capacity  ;  that  the  tern 
perature  was  kept  as  near  to  102  degrees  as 
I  could  get  it ;  that  two  pans  of  water 
were  placed  in  the  machine  when  the  eggs 
were  first  put  in,  and  two  more,  about  two- 
thirds  full,  after  the  fourteenth  day ;  that 
no  one  pestered  the  “critter”  while  she 
was  on  the  nest ;  that  the  eggs  were  turned 
twice  each  day,  and  that  not  a  single  live 
chick  came  from  the  entire  lot  of  600  eggs. 
Now,  brothers,  what’s  the  matter  with 
that  machine  ?  Some  claim  that  there  are 
many  causes  that  might  bring  about  such 
a  result,  such  as  in-breeding,  excessive  fat¬ 
ness  in  the  hens,  the  presence  of  too  many 
females  in  the  flock,  confinement  to  small 
yards,  lack  of  exercise,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  how 
does  any  of  these  causes  work  when  1  say 
that  I  had  eggs  from  four  reliable  breed¬ 
ers,  besides  a  number  of  eggs  from  my  own 
flock  ?  That’s  what’s  bothering  me  just 
now.  About  SO  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  were 
fertile,  and  contained  chicks  that  were  fully 
developed  aud  apparently  ready  to  break 
the  shell. 

The  other  day  I  found  in  one  of  the  nests 
an  egg  that  was  about  the  size  of  a  Pekin 
duck  egg,  having  a  soft  shell  about  the 
thickness  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  wrapping 


paper,  and  containing  another  egg  inside  of 
it.  The  inside  egg  was  perfectly  formed, 
and  had  a  good,  thick  shell.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  will  that  egg  (the  smaller  one) 
hatch  ? 

Why  is  it  that  the  incubator  experts  tell 
us  that  the  eggs  in  incubators  should  be 
turned  twice  each  day?  Wouldn’t  once 
per  day  answer  just  as  will  ?  I  have  tried 
the  experiment  with  one  incubator,  and 
have  had  just  as  good  results,  apparently,  as 
if  I  had  turned  them  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  incubator  makers  and  ex¬ 
perts.  Try  it,  gentlemen,  and  report. 

Will  Mr.  Rankin  please  inform  us  how 
he  manages  to  turn  the  eggs  in  the  trays 
of  his  largest  machines  ?  Does  he  turn 
them  by  hand  as  I  do,  or  does  he  “  flip  ” 
the  trays  ? 

Will  a  duck  egg  that  has  been  in  the 
water  for  24  hours,  hatch  ?  J.  D.  H. 


A  GOOD  HATCH. 

“  What  temperature  is  the  best  for  an  in¬ 
cubator  ?”  I  would  advise  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  be  kept  as  near  102  degrees  as  pos¬ 
sible  throughout  the  entire  hatch,  believ¬ 
ing  that  better  results  will  be  obtained 
than  by  having  it  higher  or  lower.  The 
editor  of  one  of  the  poultry  papers  recently 
stated  that  99  degrees  was  the  best,  but  I 
beg  to  differ  from  him  on  that  point.  I 
have  tried  both,  and  prefer  a  temperature 
of  102  degrees. 

“  What  causes  an  egg  to  break  inside  the 
hen  ?”  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  trouble 
is  caused  by  the  hen  jumping  down  from 
a  high  nest,  and  striking  too  heavily  on  the 
ground,  having  been  scared  off  the  roost 
and  hurting  herself  by  flying  against  the 
side  of  the  house  or  windows,  or  otherwise. 

“  Will  pure-bred  White  Leghorns  sit?” 
Tes,  they  certainly  will,  and  they  make  as 
good  mothers  as  I  want.  I  do  not  claim 
that  all  Leghorns  will  sit ;  but  I  have  had 
quite  a  number  that  did,  and  now  I  have  a 
number  covering  eggs.  I  have  heard  that 
a  Leghorn  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
sit  steadily,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  one  that 
has  gone  back  on  me.  They  make  the  best 
of  mothers,  being  ever  ready  to  defend  their 
young  from  the  attacks  of  hawks,  etc.,  and 
teaching  the  little  things  to  “rustle”  as 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  leave  the 
nest. 

“  Are  small-combed  Leghorns  usually  as 
good  layers  as  those  with  big  combs  ?  ” 
Give  me  the  hens  with  the  large  combs 
every  time.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  lay 
more  eggs  in  a  year  than  the  ones  with 
the  small  combs,  but  I  think  they  will, 
and  I  know  they  will  sell  better  when  I 
wish  to  dispose  of  them.  Who  ever  saw  a 
hen  with  a  dried-up,  shriveled  comb,  that 
was  worth  her  food  as  a  layer  ?  and  how 
many  in  selecting  10  hens  out  of  100  would 
pick  such  a  hen  as  one  to  be  taken  home. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  John  D.  howe. 


$U.$'reUatteauss  §idvmi.$ing. 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


In  the  Spring 

Nearly  everybody  needs  a  good  medicine.  The  Im¬ 
purities  which  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  mouths  must  ibe  expelled,  or  when  the 
mild  days  come,  and  the  effect  ot  bracing  air  is. 
lost,  the  body  is  liable  to  be  overcome  by  debility  or 
some  serious  disease.  The  remarkable  success  achieved 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  the  many  words  of  praise 
It  has  received,  make  It  worthy  your  confidence.  It  is 
the  “  ideal  ”  Spring  Medicine. 

N.  B.  If  you  decide  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  do 
not  be  induced  to  buy  any  other. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  i.  HOOD  *  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


</>  PISO’S  CURE  FOR  to 


4. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
>.  Sold " 


in  time. 


Id  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


and  Pathiimg. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK*  ft PULVERISER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  orepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental. 
Larger  crops  mean  morn  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  "  How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  ,#S*U 


PRACTICAL  BINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Editioa,  1890. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  Of  100  pages,  oon- 

taining  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts, 
Shorfcchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
•  neys, cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address  _  __ _ _ _ _ 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
51G  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Q^This  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


™  ™ }  SHINGLES. 

AND  COPPER  j  MANUPACTDBBD  BY  TH* 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 


510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(Ly-This  advertisement  appears  ev<  ry  other  week. 


elWILLIBMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 


Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe,  more  familiarly  known  as 
“  Chaplain  ”  McCabe,  who  travels  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  in  the  interest  of  missions, 
writes  to  Mr.  Shoppell,  the  Architect,  as  follows : 
“You  are  filling  the  land  with  beautiful  homes.  I 
see  them  everywhere.  Your  plans  are  all  you  claim 
for  them.  The  cheapest  houses  may  be  beautifully 
and  tastefully  built.”  Hundreds  of  similar  letters  at 
Mr.  Shoppell’s  office. 

READ  ABOVE. 


to 


The  above  cottage  contains  nine  rooms,  and  costs  to 
build  81.U50  to  #1,200.  according  to  finish.  Large  view 
of  It,  floor  plans,  full  description,  dimensions,  esti¬ 
mates.  etc.,  are  found  In  the  Portfolio  of  $1,000  Houses. 
See  below. 

Mr.  Shoppell  has  a  full  list  of  Classified  Designs  (estr 
mates  guaranteed)— the  most  helpful  aids  ever  devised 
for  the  Intending  builder.  Every  design  is  beautl- 
fullv  printed  on  plate  paper  (size  of  page.  0Vs>x'4 
Inches)  with  full  descriptions,  floor  plans,  dimensions, 
estimates,  etc.  Each  set  or  “class”  is  inclosed  in  a 
handsome  cloth  Portfolio,  as  follows : 

‘Portfolio  of  $1,1100  Houses,  SO  designs.  Price  $2 


1.500 
2.1X10 
2,  SCO 

3,0(0 

8.500 
4,000 
5.000 
6.000 

7.500 
10.C00 

“  Stables 


80 

'!=.  S0— 
82 

••  86 
“  TZ  SO 
“  80 
“  2i 
“  21 
21 

19”* 


‘The  first  Portfolio  contains  designs  that  cost  as 
low  as  Si  00,  f(lX),  $700  and  $800. 

Anv  three  of  tbe  above  Portfolios  for  f  5,  any  7  for  $10 
the  complete  set  (12)  for  $15.  Pamphlet  of  specimen 
pages.  5oc.  Large  bound  volume,  containing  over  200 
designs  selected  from  the  Portfolios  of  various  costs 
$5,  returnable  if  not  satisfactory.  Address 

R.  W.  SHOPPELL,  Architect, 
Mentiou  this  paper,  68.  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Eggs  are  not  necessarily  spoiled  by  the 
simple  act  of  putting  them  all  in  one  basket. 
We  lose  when  we  neglect  to  watch  that 
basket  as  we  should.  “  One  basket  ”  is  a  sort 
of  trust.  Concentration  of  effort  requires 
concentration  of  thought. 


Novices  who  set  out  to  plant  their  new  home- 
grounds  with  “novelties” — plants  not  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  every  neighbor — will  usually  find  in  a 
year  or  more  that  they  might  have  done  better  if 
they  had  selected  those  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
“Common”  plants  are,  in  fact,  the  choicest  of  all 

Slants  known.  They  are  “common”  because  they 
ave  been  well  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
dairy  business  when  so  many  able  investigators 
were  giving  their  best  thought  to  the  subject  of 
successful  cream  raising  and  churning.  A  well 
known  chemist  writes  us  as  follows  :  “I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  several  old  notions  regarding  milk  and 
its  treatment  will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  company 
of  the  mythical  membrane  that  was  supposed  to 
surround  the  fat  globule.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  journal  to  illustrate 
the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  and  to  give  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  its  behavior  in  the  North.  Vigor  of  plant, 
productiveness,  and  quality  considered,  as  judged 
from  a  first  year’s  trial,  it  was  the  best  berry  ever 
placed  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  was  not 
the  best  in  quality  or  the  most  vigorous  or  the  most 
productive,  separately  considered,  but  it  combined 
those  qualities  in  a  higher  degree.  We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  vines  now  (the  second  year) 
are  very  thrifty  and  blossoming  in  a  way  to  promise 
another  season  of  abundant  fruit-bearing. 


We  are  told  that  Paris  green  and  London-purple 
are  rendered  somewhat  soluble  when  used  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  Paris  green  and  water  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  mixture — not  a  solution.  It  is  assumed 
that  London-purple  and  water  is  also  a  mechanical 
mixture;  but  it  seems  quite  probable  that  water  in 
which  London-purple  has  been  soaked  contains  ar¬ 
senic  that  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it  by  mechanical 
means.  The  use  of  the  arsenites  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  require  careful  experimenting  if,  as  is 
stated,  the  mixture  contains  soluble  arsenic.  We 
are  also  told  of  a  recent  process  for  dissolving  Paris- 
green  in  ammonia.  Have  any  of  our  readers  ever 
tried  Paris  green  in  salt  water? 


From  this  year’s  experiments  with  eggs  for 
hatching  the  R.  N.-Y.  strengthens  its  belief  in 
several  old  time  “  notions.”  It  pays  to  set  hens  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  We  made  the  mis¬ 
take  this  year  of  trying  to  hatch  eggs  in  a  dry 
upper  room.  Many  of  the  chicks  died  in  the  eggs, 
being  unable  to  make  their  way  through  the  dry, 
tougn  shells.  Eggs  should  be  set  as  soon  after  they 
are  laid  as  possible.  They  are  frequently  “  killed  ” 
by  exposure  to  a  temperature  considerably  above 
the  freezing  point.  Indeed,  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
for  any  time,  a  warm  place  is  better  than  a  cool 
place  for  storing  them.  An  egg  is  a  very  delicate 
article.  It  will  not  stand  rough  treatment  of  any 
sort.  Next  week  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
the  structure  of  an  egg. 


The  late  unlamented  “Commissioners  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ”  were  severely  criticised  for  allowing  pol¬ 
itics  a  paramount  influence  in  the  management  of 
the  Department.  Sometimes  this  line  of  action  was 
forced  upon  them;  sometimes  it  was  voluntarily 
adopted ;  but  the  fact  remained  that  the  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Department  were  ever  considered 
merely  as  sops  for  unregenerate  politicians.  Now, 
however,  the  welcome  report  comes  to  us  from  an 
unprejudiced  observer  of  political  faith  opposite  to 
that  of  the  Administration,  that  Secretary  Rusk, 
himself  an  active  and  able  politician,  has  in  large 
degree  swept  the  old-time  Department  of  its  polit¬ 
ical  filth  and  is  rapidly  creating  a  Department  that 
will  prove  a  real  aid  to  agriculture.  The  attempt 
of  a  strong  man  to  establish  at  Washington  an 
honest  administration  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Agriculture  is  worthy  of  honor  and  praise, 
and  the  Rural  New-Yorker  will  uphold  his  every 
effort  in  this  direction.  To  free  the  appointments 
from  political  favoritism;  to  cut  off  the  Con¬ 
gressional  jobbery  in  the  use  of  his  force  and  money 
for  the  distribution  of  seeds  among  their  consti¬ 
tuents  to  buy  votes ;  finally,  after  30  years,  to  start 
the  Department  on  its  proper  mission  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture;  to  defend  the  dignity 
and  business  rights  of  this  greatest  of  all  indus 
tries;  to  reorganize  the  government  experiment 
stations  into  a  harmoniously  working  body,  stamp¬ 
ing  out  useless  work  and  fostering  that  which 
promises  well:  the  accomplishment  of  these  re¬ 
forms  will  be  enough  to  place  the  name  of  Rusk 
in  the  annals  of  agriculture  beside'  those  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Wilder  and  Morrill. 


Two  boys  were  dropping  potato-seed  in  a  field  near 
the  R.  N.-Y.  Farm.  The  farmer  was  very  particular 
that  the  seed  pieces  should  be  at  regular  distances 
apart  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  bottom  was 
hard  and  when  dropped  directly  upon  it  the  seed 
pieces  would  roll  out  of  place.  After  studying  the 
matter  one  boy  decided  that  the  right  way  to  do  it 
was  to  bend  his  back  and  drop  the  seed  pieces  only 
a  few  inches.  The  other  boy  found  that  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  pieces  in  the  loose  soil  at  the  side  of  the 
trench,  they  would  roll  down  to  the  bottom  and 
stay  in  place.  One  boy  proposed  to  lessen  the  force 
with  which  the  seed  pieces  struck  the  bottom  by 
bending  his  back.  The  other  let  the  loose  soil  do  it. 
The  human  back  will  give  out  before  the  loose  soil 
will.  Make  your  head  save  your  back.  Study  your 
lazy  neighbor  and  add  speed  to  his  labor-saving 
methods. 


“The  tariff  makes  you  a  market.  It  enables  us 
to  build  up  a  vast  business  and  employ  many  hands 
at  good  wages.  These  hands  must  be  fed  and  it 
follows  that  they  must  buy  the  food  which  you 
produce.”  This  is  what  the  manufacturers  who  de¬ 
mand  a  tariff  say  to  the  farmer.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  manufacturer’s  benefit  is  a  direct 
one,  while  the  farmer’s  is  indirect.  Suppose  our 
friend  the  farmer  should  now  come  forward  and 
say  this: — “It  is  our  turn  now  to  receive  this 
direct  benefit.  Let  us  have  tariff  and  other  laws 
framed  for  the  special  purposo  of  increasing  the 
prices  paid  for  farm  products  and  making  farming 
more  prosperous  generally.  This  will  put  more 
money  in  our  pockets  and  enable  us  to  buy  more  of 
your  goods.  You  will  thus  have  a  much  better 
market.”  Would  the  manufacturer  agree  to  this, 
do  you  think  ? 


The  R.  N.-Y.  ventures  to  say  that  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  printed  on  page 
286,  was  a  surprise  to  many  readers.  The  following 
note  from  Sir.  J.  B.  Lawes  is  of  interest  in  this  con¬ 
nection  :  “I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  200  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The 
quantities  of  nitrogen  applied  appear  to  have  been 
very  great;  but  when  you  talk  of  bushels  of  farm¬ 
yard  dung  it  is  rather  difficult  to  calculate  the  in¬ 
gredients.  A  parallel  experiment  in  which  all  the 
minerals  were  applied  without  the  nitrogen  would 
be  of  great  value,  as  it  would  prove  conclusively 
whether  nitric  acid  is  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
corn  as  it  is  of  other  grain  crops.  I  have  little  or 
no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  but  what  we  require  is 
the  actual  proof.  If  I  could  have  grown  corn  I 
could  have  established  the  fact  long  ago.” 


Many  of  our  good  readers  are  much  exercised  in 
spirit  over  the  cider  question.  They  realize  that 
hard  cider  is  a  potent  cause  of  intemperance  in  our 
country,  and  that  much  of  the  prevailing  misery, 
pauperism,  degradation  and  crime  in  rural  districts 
is  traceable  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  use.  But 
what  are  they  to  do?  The  two  main  uses  of  cider 
are  as  a  beverage  and  an  element  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  “pure  cider  vinegar.”  The  latter  use  re¬ 
quires  but  a  small  part  of  the  product  of  the  cider- 
mills.  By  means  of  acids,  a  spurious  article  is  so 
cheaply  and  quickly  made,  and  can  be  so  readily 
sold  that  the  sale  of  the  pure  article  is  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  price  at  which  the  latter  can  be  sold  in 
this  or  any  other  large  market  is  so  low  as  to  be 
unremunerative.  Quite  a  profitable  business  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  apple  jelly  from  cider,  but  the  amount 
used  in  this  way  is  small.  The  larger  part  of  the 
cider  manufactured  is  used  as  a  beverage,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  in  the  various  forms  of  apple-jack, 
champagne  cider,  etc.  This  fact  certainly  is  de¬ 
plorable,  and  the  farmers  are  usually  the  greatest 
sufferers,  for  the  use  of  cider  as  a  beverage  is  more 
general  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  where  liquors 
are  more  easily  obtainable.  But  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  What 
business  has  an  orchardist  to  grow  cider  apples? 
Many  of  the  old  orchards  of  the  country  were  largely 
“  natural  fruit.”  These  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  orchards  of  grafted  fruit  are  taking  their 
places.  Rightly  treated,  these  will  yield  choice 
fruit  that  will  sell  at  remunerative  prices,  and  the 
proportion  of  apples  fit  only  for  cider  will  be  very 
small,  probably  no  more  than  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  for  vinegar  and  apple  jelly.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  matter  becomes  a  personal  one,  and 
individual  effort  is  all  that  is  needed  to  do  away 
with  a  strong  element  in  the  forces  of  intemperance. 
Why  raise  cider  apples? 


Not  since  the  notorious  Dred  Scott  case,  33  years 
ago,  has  any  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  caused  so  widespread  a  sensation  or  provoked 
hot  indignation  among  so  large  a  proportion  of  our 
most  respectable  citizens  as  that  rendered  the  other 
day  with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Iowa 
prohibitory  laws.  The  opinion  was  rendered  on 
April  28,  but  the  official  text  was  published  only 
yesterday,  so  that  wide  differences  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  its  scope.  It  turns  out  that  it  is  more 
sweeping  in  its  effects  than  was  anticipated  by  any¬ 
body.  In  it  the  Supreme  Court  has  driven  a  beer 
wagon  through  all  the  State  legislation  affecting  the 
liquor  traffic.  According  to  it,  no  State  can  forbid  the 
importation  of  intoxicants  from  any  other  State  or 
forbid  their  sale  by  the  importer  in  the  original 
packages  however  small,  or  require  licenses  to  be 
taken  out  for  their  sale,  or  otherwise  regulate  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  disposition.  The  decision  enables 
the  liquor  dealers  to  defy  all  State  laws  relating  to 
prohibition,  local  option  and  licenses  of  all  kinds. 
In  a  word,  it  paralyzes  the  powers  of  the  State  to 
deal  with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  for  an  orderly 
excise  system  substitutes  anarchy  and  chaos. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  law¬ 
yers  in  the  country  it  is  squarely  opposed  to  several 
former  decisions  of  the  same  court.  The  old  doc¬ 
trine  was  that  originally  the  States  reserved  for 
themselves  their  police  powers,  and  that  all  laws  for 
the  restraint  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  public  peace,  health  and  morals  came 
within  this  category.  Surely  the  regulation  of  the 
liquor  traffic  was  included  in  this  broad  classifica¬ 
tion.  Good  may,  however,  yet  come  from  the  ob¬ 
noxious  decision.  All  over  the  land  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  are  aroused  and  intensely  active.  They  are 
reinforced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  been 
indifferent  to  prohibition,  but  who  are  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  State  should  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic.  From  being  merely  a  State  issue  the  liquor 
question  has  become  a  burning  problem  in  national 
politics.  Already  the  Prohibitionists’  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  matter  have  found  expression  in 
a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by  Representative 
Boutelle  of  Maine.  It  proposes  to  add  to  the  inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Act  the  following  section  : — “That 
nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  sale  or  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
in  any  State  contrary  to  the  laws  thereof.”  The 
Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  concedes  that  Con¬ 
gress  may  give  permission  to  the  States  to  make 
such  laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  police  powers,  for  the  suppression  or 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Congress  should 
act  promptly  in  the  matter,  and  at  once  grant  this 
power.  Good  citizens  of  all  parties  in  every  section 
of  the  country  should  not  lose  a  moment  in  emphati¬ 
cally  letting  their  respective  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives  know  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 


BREVITIES. 

Our  temper  runs  away  at  time?,  as  everybody  knows 
We  say  thing?  while  wo’re  angry.  that  we  won’t  say  In  repose. 

To  show  the  truest  penitence,  this  little  maxim  keep  : 

J ust  make  It  up  before  you  go  to  sleep ! 

Don't  let  the  darkness  find  you  with  a  sword  of  anger  drawn 
To  make  some  fond  heart  suffer  till  the  breaking  of  the  dawn. 

Come,  let  your  an-'  r  vantsh  ;  knock  your  pride  Into  a  heap 
Just  make  It  up  before  you  go  to  sleep ! 

Who  knows  where  you  will  wander  when  the  shades  of  night 
depart  ? 

Don’t  enter  that  dim  country  with  hot  anger  in  your  heart ! 

Don’t  mind  the  provocation— as  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap. 

Just  make  It  up  before  you  go  to  sleep  ! 

More  haste,  more  waste. 

The  deep  bay  holds  the  hay. 

Give  your  canary  birds  clover  every  morning. 

Unless  you  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  at  the  head,  don’t 
try  to  get  there. 

The  best  way  to  do  things  by  halves  is  to  do  each  half 
thoroughly  well. 

You  had  better  try  that  plan  of  feeding  sand  iu  the 
poultry  food  spoken  of  last  week. 

The  wet  weather  is  apt  to  bring  out  the  visible  spirit  of 
whine  which  men  let  out  of  their  mouths  to  make  the  world 
sour. 

Because  sheep  will  do  better  than  other  stock  on  rough 
land  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  good  enough  for  good 
pasture. 

Low  wagon  wheels  make  things  easier  for  the  pitchers 
and.  harder  for  the  haulers.  Are  you  a  pitcher  or  a  hauler 
this  year  ? 

We  worked  our  oat  ground  while  it  was  a  little  too  wet. 
As  a  consequence,  the  surface  is  lumpy.  A  plank  drag 
would  have  paid  for  itself  twice  over  on  that  Held. 

Some  350  years  ago  Martin  Luther  said  :  “  The  sparrow 
should  be  killed  wherever  found.”  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
sparrow  agrees  with  the  great  reformer  as  regards  a  “  diet 
of  worms  ?” 

Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs  has  not  yet  tokl  us  why  he  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  a  plant  for  the  “  Childs’s  Japan  Wine- 
berry,”  when  for  years  past  he  might  have  bought  it  for  less 
than  50  cents  a  plant. 

CAN  a  farm  hand  earn  the  present  “  going  wages”  by 
working  only  eight  hours  per  dav  ?  Men  who  have  risen 
from  the  mechanic’s  bench  to  the  manager’s  desk  were 
glad  to  work  overtime. 

PUT  a  hay-cap  on  top  of  a  hay-cock  and  you  save  your 
hay.  Put  the  cap  under  the  hay  and  you  spoil  your  hay 
and  save  your  cap.  The  cap  is  made  to  wear  out  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  hay.  Success  means  letting  the  right  thing  wear 
out. 

If  you  put  a  baby  in  a  box  and  then  nail  on  the  cover 
you  can  hardly  expect  it  to  burst  the  cover  off.  Plant  a 
seed  and  then  let  the  soil  cake  and  pack  hard  around  it, 
and  you  are  foolish  if  you  expect  it  to  make  a  strong’ 
growth. 

RURAL  readers,  we  want  you  to  try  this  season,  to  excel 
in  something— one  thing— iu  which  you  have  never  excelled 
or  tried  to  excel  before.  The  endeavor  will  do  you 
good  next  to  the  achievement,  It  will  flt  you  for  future 
successes, 
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Business. 

HAY  MARKET  PROSPECTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for 
the  following  facts  relating  to  the  hay  business  : 

There  are  a  great  many  bales  of  hay  coming  to  this 
market  that  are  not  worth  their  freight  charges,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  not  been  cared  for  before  ship¬ 
ping.  While  the  actual  damage  to  the  hay  may  not  be  as 
great  as  it  seems,  the  loss  in  price  cannot  be  measured 
from  that  standpoint,  as  no  purchaser  will  take  goods  that 
show  a  spot  or  stain  except  at  a  price  far  below  their 
actual  value,  as  he  must  make  good  any  damage  that  may 
occur,  and  so,  to  protect  himself,  will  not  take  the  goods, 
except  at  a  price  that  will  enable  him  to  make  peace  with 
his  customer.  While  it  may  be  known  by  the  farmer  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  hay  is  of  no  value  as 
food,  it  is  not  so  accepted  by  the  trade  here,  and  never  will 
be.  The  only  way  to  keep  baled  hay  in  the  farmer’s  barn, 
is  to  store  it  in  a  dry,  dark  loft  if  possible.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  store  it  on  the  ground  floor,  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  lower  tiers  be  placed  on  their  ends,  with  good 
space  for  air  to  circulate  between  the  hay  and  the  floor  ; 
there  should  be  also  ample  space  below  the  floor  for  the 
air  to  circulate ;  without  this  you  are  sure  to  have  stained 
goods,  which  will  sell  at  a  loss  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton  and 
bring  no  profit  to  the  party  receiving  them,  as  they  are  of 
slow  sale  and  consequently  eat  up  their  earnings  in  valu¬ 
able  space.  A  very  important  point  to  impress  upon  the 
grower,  is  that  good,  sound  goods  sell  well,  also  that  any 
that  show  a  sign  of  imperfection,  are  sure  to  incur  loss. 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  the  pains  that  they  should 
to  obtain  good  results,  but  they  let  the  goods  go  forward 
as  “  good  enough,”  saying  to  themselves  that  the  little 
stain  or  damage  amounts  to  nothing  and  that  the  buyer  in 
the  market  will  not  detect  the  stained  goods.  This  is 
where  the  farmer  fools  himself,  as  the  buyers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  must  be  experts  or  their  services  will  soon  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  A  bale  of  hay  of  200  pounds,  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  10  pounds  by  stain,  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
trade  at  a  price  within  25  to  40  cents  per  100  pounds  of  what 
it  would  bring  had  it  been  free  from  the  apparent  damage. 
To  sum  it  all  up,  the  majority  of  the  people,  putting  up 
hay  for  market,  do  not  understand  what  the  markets  re¬ 
quire,  but  figure  that  it  is  good  enough  for  home  use  and 
consequently  should  be  as  suitable  for  others.  This  is  all 
wrong,  and  farmers  would  be  soon  convinced  of  the  same, 
if  they  should  undertake  to  market  the  goods  themselves. 

The  great  trouble  in  the  hay  shipping  and  marketing 
business  is,  that  shippers,  and  especially  farmers,  do  not 
understand  the  grades  of  hay  or  what  is  required  to  bring 
the  prices  which  they  see  quoted,  either  in  newspapers  or 
the  circulars  of  commission  dealers  in  hay.  Every  farmer 
believes  his  goods  are  prime,  and  when  he  sees  in  his  coun¬ 
try  newspaper  or  the  weekly  issue  of  some  city  paper,  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  different  grades  of  hay,  commencing  at  the 
top  with,  we  will  say,  90  cents  per  100  pounds  for  prime  hay 
running  down  to  45  cents  per  100  pounds  for  shipping  hay, 
he  thinks  of  course  that  his  is  prime,  and  if  the  party  to 
whom  he  consigns  the  same  for  sale  does  not  return  him 
the  price  as  quoted  for  prime  hay,  he  pronounces  him  a 
swindler  and  highway  robber.  Associations  have  recently 
been  formed  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
with  the  aim  to  bring  producer  and  consumer  in  closer  re¬ 
lations  ;  a  school  as  it  were  to  educate  the  producer  and 
shipper  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  different  markets,  that 
the  receiver  in  the  market  and  the  consumer  of  the  goods, 
might  become  more  familiar  with  each  other.  In  a  word,  if 
shipper  and  receiver  will  agree  on  grades  and  if  the  ship¬ 
per  will  purchase  of  the  farmer  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  hay  is  sold  by  the  receiver  in  the  city,  a  better 
understanding  would  ensue  and  a  better  feeling  exist  all 
around.  Alfalfa  is  not  known  in  this  market  and  is  not 
seen  except  as  it  comes  forward  with  shipments  of  horses 
from  California  and  other  far  western  points.  In  regard  to 
clover,  there  is  sale  here  for  a  liberal  amount  which  is  used 
for  cattle  kept  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  it  usually 
sells  at  about  the  lowest  price  of  any  grade  of  hay.  Oats 
and  barley  cured  as  hay  would  And  no  market  in  this 
city  until  the  people  became  educated  to  its  value.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  crop  of  18S9,  It  is  said  that  one-third  of  it  has  not 
come  forward  and  as  there  are  but  three  months  left  for  it 
to  move,  and  with  the  new  crop  in  good  prospect  of  being 
an  abundant  one,  we  cannot  give  very  encouraging  views 
for  good  prices  during  the  coming  summer.  Low  prices, 
however,  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  movement,  but  the 
surplus  is  so  large  that  the  percentage  of  it  that  is  bound 
to  come  forward  will  keep  all  markets  well  supplied.  We 
figure  this  both  from  personal  observation  and  from  our 
correspondence,  and  take  into  consideration  and  compare 
this  year  with  the  past  and,  therefore,  are  compelled  to 
say  that  there  has  net  been  a  year,  with  ever  so  light  a 
crop,  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  dealers,  in  which 
the  dealers  were  not  well  supplied,  and  with  the  very 
abundant  crop  of  1889  we  cannot  expect  anything  but 
large  arrivals  between  now  and  the  crop  of  1890. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

The  Janesville  Hat  Tool  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  make  a  very  complete  outfit  of  haying  tools.  Their 
hay  carriers  and  horse  forks  are  excellent  and  are  largely 
used  throughout  the  West. 

One-Horse  Mowing  Machine.— “On  the  last  page  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.,  in  the  advertisement  of  the  Bowker  Com¬ 
pany,  I  see  a  cut  of  a  one  horse  mower.  I  want  just  such  a 
tool ;  where  can  I  And  it  ?  ”  C.  c.  w. 

Mobile  County,  Ala. 

Ans.— The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Company,  Chicopee  Falls, 

Mass.,  make  the  Clipper  mower  for  oue  horae,  We  pre¬ 


sume  other  manufacturers  make  one-horse  sizes.  It  would 
be  well  for  dealers  to  advertise  these  small  machines. 
There  are  plenty  of  one-horse  farmers  in  the  country — in¬ 
deed,  the  number  seems  to  be  increasing.  Such  men  find 
small  mowers  very  useful. 

Hat  Rakes. — Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  are  made  with 
the  teeth  set  wrong ;  they  should  be  set  to  run  under  the 
hay  just  as  a  man  would  run  a  fork  under  it,  not  as  a  hen 
would  scratch  it.  The  teeth  will  skip  the  green  bunches ; 
but  will  tear  up  all  the  loose  stones,  dirt  and  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  that  the  mower  ran  over  without  disturbing. 

A  NEW  HAT  STACKER  has  been  made  by  the  Famous 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily  operated  over-dump 
sta<5ker  on  the  market.  The  trouble  with  many  of  these 
stackers  is  that  when  starting  the  load,  immense  power  is 
needed.  In  this  new  stacker  the  power  seems  to  be  equal¬ 
ized  more  completely. 

Horse  Forks. — Any  one  having  only  10  tons  of  hay  to 
harvest  should  have  a  horse  fork.  The  time  saved  in  un¬ 
loading  will  about  pay  for  the  fork  every  day  it  is  used  on 
a  small  farm ;  on  a  large  one  it  will  pay  for  it  several 
times  a  day.  In  stacking  it  is  just  as  valuable  as  in  put¬ 
ting  in  the  barn ;  in  fact  more  so,  as  a  stack  can  be  finished 
much  sooner  by  its  use  and  the  risk  of  wetting  be  avoided. 

Hat  Carriers. — Where  a  carrier  can  be  used  with  a 
horse-fork  or  slings,  perfection  is  reached  In  mowing  away. 
In  this  operation  we  find  that  the  machine  will  do  more 
accurate  work  than  the  human  arm.  The  farmer  will  find 
it  difficult  to  suit  himself  in  the  selection  of  carriers, 
there  are. so  many  different  kinds  on  the  market.  There 
must  be  different  carriers  for  the  reason  that  the  hay  must 
be  stowed  away  under  different  conditions  in  the  various 
bar  ns  and  stacks. 

Hat  Knife.— In  using  a  horse  fork,  if  the  hay  is  very 
“  clingy,”  the  fork  will  “  bite  off  more  than  it  can  chew,” 
and  will  scatter  the  hay  very  much  and  tear  the  load  to 
pieces.  If  we  take  a  hay  knife  and  make  one  or  two  cuts 
across  the  load,  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  parts,  the 
fork  will  take  its  load  up  clean  without  wasting  any.  If 
the  hay  wagon  has  intermediate  stakes,  the  load  can  be 
put  on  in  sections  and  this  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  cutting  the  load  with  a  hay  knife,  or  better. 

Hat  Loaders. — These  machines  are  back-savers,  be¬ 
cause  they  enable  a  horse  to  substitute  his  shoulders  for  a 
man’s  back.  The  old  days  of  hand  pitching  are  over  on 
farms  where  hay  for  20  head  of  stock  is  cut,  just  as  scythe 
haying  is  out  of  date.  Nobody  claims  that  he  can  cut  hay 
better  with  a  scythe  than  with  a  mowing-machine,  and  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  say  that  hand-pitching  is 
superior  to  machine-pitching.  There  is  no  operation  on 
the  farm  in  which  time  represents  a  higher  standard  of 
value.than  in  haying.  The  loader  is  not  only  a  labor-saver, 
but  a  time-saver.  The  Keystone  Loader  Is  highly  praised 
by  all  who  have  tried  it. 

Tedders  and  Rakes.— Many  farmers  still  question  the 
value  of  the  hay-tedder,  particularly  those  who  use  the 
large  center-draft  mowers  like  the  Eureka.  The  past  two 
or  three  wet  seasons,  however,  have  increased  the  sales  of 
tedders,  because  the  farmers  see  the  necessity  of  drying 
their  hay  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  old  days,  when 
a  boy  followed  each  mower  with  a  fork  to  “spread  the 
swath  ”  and  again  “  turned ”  the  hay  while  the  men  were 
taking  their  nooning,  hay  was  cut,  cured  and  housed  on 
the  same  day.  In  the  big  hay-fields  of  the  present  day  the 
tedder  is  the  only  tool  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  boy. 
If  some  of  our  inventors  would  give  us  a  combination 
tedder  and  hay-rake,  they  would  strike  a  popular  demand. 
Some  farmers  now  use  the  rake  as  a  tedder  with  fair 
success. 

Selecting  a  Mower.— Two  years  ago  Mr.  S.  M. 
Macomber  gave  the  following  rules  to  guide  farmers  in 
picking  out  mowers  and  reapers.  It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  M.’s 
business  to  repair  these  tools,  and  his  remarks  were 
prompted  by  observing  the  parts  which  most  frequently 
need  mending : 

“  In  buying  a  mower  or  reaper  look  first  to  the  pitman 
connection  with  the  knife-head.  If  it  does  not  have  some 
kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint  connection  at  this  place,  dis¬ 
card  it,  no  matter  what  the  agent  claims  for  it.  Some 
machines  have  a  ball-and-socket  joint  where  the  pitman 
connects  with  the  crank  shaft.  This  is  wrong.  The  pit¬ 
man  should  connect  with  the  crank  by  a  rigid  bar  of  brass 
or  other  box  metal,  made  in  two  parts,  so  that  wear  can  be 
easily  taken  up.  The  connection  of  the  pitman  with  the 
knife-head  should  always  be  by  ball-and-socket.  This  will 
allow  the  necessary  rocking  motion  without  cramping  or 
binding  when  the  tilting  lever  is  used,  an  attachment  which 
should  be  on  every  machine.  See  that  the  crank -shaft  has 
long  bearings.  It  ought  to  run  in  Babbitt  boxes,  made  in 
two  parts,  so  as  to  be  easily  renewed.  The  ratchet  wheels 
ought  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  drive-wheels  if  on  the 
main  shaft,  as  the  shaft  is  not  t>o  liable  to  get  sprung.  See 
that  the  guards  fasten  on  with  bolts  instead  of  rivets.  They 
will  not  get  loose  so  easily  as  when  riveted  on,  and  if  they 
do  get  loose  they  can  be  tightened  more  readily.  Do  not 
buy  a  machine  that  has  wheels  on  either  end  of  the  finger- 
bar,  but  steel  shoes  instead.  The  wheels  will  drop  into 
every  little  uneven  place  they  come  to,  keeping  the  finger- 
bar  in  a  tremble  all  the  time,  while  a  shoe  will  slip  smoothly 
over.  The  wheels  should  be  set  wide  apart  so  as  not  to 
travel  on  the  cut  grass.” 


Canned  sweet  corn  is  increasing  in  price,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is  that  the  supply  is  limited  and  that  canners 
will  need  more  than  usual  this  fall.  For  this  reason  many 
farmers  are  planting  more  than  usual,  looking  for  better 
prices  than  in  the  past  few  years, 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  MIDDLEMAN. 

From  Edwin  Taylor. 

IF  T.  B.  Terry  means  to  say  that  the  average  farmer, 
without  influence  from  outside  sources  or  prestige  of  some 
sort  in  himself,  has  only  to  step  up  with  the  money  in  his 
hand  in  order  to  buy  sugar  and  most  other  things  at  whole¬ 
sale,  he  is  surely  mistaken.  He  finds  it  easy,  no  doubt, 
but  I  can’t  do  it.  He  gives  his  experience ;  I’ll  give  mine : 
I  gave  an  order  to  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocers  in 
Kansas  City  for  a  barrel  of  sugar,  a  box  of  soap,  one  of 
raisins,  etc.,  the  bill  amounting  in  all  to  over  $50. 
“Where  do  you  sell  your  goods,  Mr.  Taylor  ?”  “I  don’t 
sell  them.”  “  Then  we  can’t  sell  to  you.  If  you  buy  for 
consumption  only  we  can’t  deal  with  you  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  must  protect  our  trade.” 

Last  summer,  I  wanted  two  wheel  cultivators  and  was 
refused  the  trade  price  on  them  by  several  of  the  Kansas 
City  jobbers  and  manufacturers’  agents.  Finally,  I  found 
one  who  yielded  the  point,  and  I  got  one  of  the  best 
makes  for  $14  each,  the  retail  price  of  which  was  $22,  but 
the  concession  was  made  on  purely  personal  grounds.  How 
much  the  Alliance  and  similar  organizations  can  lower 
the  cost  of  things  to  the  farmer  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
now  ;  it  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  history.  Advertisements 
and  circulars  I  have  not  found  very  safe  guides  in  selecting 
implements;  the  loudest  claims  often  go  with  the  poorest 
tools.  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  profit  to  have  implements 
kept  in  stock,  so  that  I  can  see  what  I  buy.  For  my  part, 
I  bear  the  retailer  no  grudge  when  it  comes  to  buying. 
And  when  it  comes  to  selling,  though  I  made  a  strong 
effort  for  years  to  put  my  particular  line  of  goods  (seed 
potatoes)  into  the  hands  of  the  individual  farmer,  I  have 
come  to  regard,  more  and  more,  as  my  best  customer  the 
man  who  buys  to  sell  again. 

Wyandotte  County,  Kansas. 

From  L.  W.  Lightly. 

The  Rural  has  kindly  allowed  manufacturers  to  tell  us 
farmers  that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  a  set  of  blockheads  who  are 
willing  to  pay  two  prices  for  our  machinery,  etc.  Their 
system  of  general  traveling  and  local  agents  is  all  very  fine 
viewed  through  glasses  rosily  tinted  by  self-interest;  but 
when  the  farmer  looks  with  bare  eyes  and  sees  the  hard 
fact  that  he  has  to  make  a  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
while  a  horde  of  leeches  are  preying  upon  him.  the  plan 
loses  all  its  beauty  of  coloring.  Friend  Terry  tells  a  truth 
or  two,  and  if  every  neighborhood  would  only  form  a  local 
organization  and  select  an  intelligent  man  as  buying  agent, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  procure  farm  machinery  as  well 
as  groceries  and  other  needed  farm  supplies  at  the  lowest 
cost,  there  would  soon  be  a  delightful  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  smiling  agents  and  middlemen  who  work  so 
hard  to  “  get  up  a  trade  ”  at  40  and  10  per  cent.  off.  Here 
is  a  plow  that  should  cost  the  farmer  $6 ;  but  it  costs  $11. 
Here  is  a  wagon  that  should  be  bought  for  $65 ;  but  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  $95  for  it.  Here  are  a  pair  of 
rubber  boots  worth  $2.10;  but  the  farmer  must  pay  $8.50 
for  them,  and  so  it  is  along  the  entire  list.  Now,  fellow 
farmers,  this  is  a  fearful  drain  on  our  meager  receipts,  and 
let  us  put  a  stop  to  it,  and,  my  word  for  it,  those  manu¬ 
facturers  will  soon  come  and  ask  us  to  deal  with  them. 
Hereabouts  we  have  had  a  bit  of  such  experience.  Our 
local  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes  notified  the  nearest  whole¬ 
saler  with  whom  he  dealt,  that  he  must  not  sell  to  our 
farmers’  organization,  for,  if  he  did,  be  would  desert  him  ; 
but  a  little  later  the  wholesaler  found,  to  his  sorrow,  that 
the  consumers  were  his  real  customers  and  not  the  retailer, 
so  in  due  course  of  mail  we  received  a  letter  which  very 
penitently  stated  that  if  we  needed  anything  in  his  line  he 
would  be  pleased  to  furnish  it  at  bottom  prices,  etc.  We 
had  much  trouble  the  first  season  in  getting  our  fertilizers 
at  wholesale,  but  now  we  can  buy  from  the  largest  houses 
at  the  very  lowest  figures  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  get 
our  orders.  We  positively  do  not  need  the  middleman. 
He  is  an  old  convenience  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  only  way 
to  make  him  understand  the  fact  is  to  form  a  local  organ¬ 
ization  and  buy  directly  from  first  hands.  We  do  not  de¬ 
sire  to  starve  any  one,  but  we  desire  to  get  for  ourselves 
the  first  chance  of  living  off  the  fruits  of  onr  labor.  If  we 
deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer  he  will  soon  learn 
that  we  want  nothing  but  the  best  and  will  supply  that, 
and  consumers  will  be  really  astonished  at  the  reduction 
in  prices— at  least  such  was  our  experience.  Unless  we 
farmers  put  away  the  mulish  notion  of  independence  too 
often  prevalent,  and  combine  as  a  brotherhood  for  mutual 
protection,  we  must  surely  sink,  as  the  current  of  middle¬ 
man’s  greed  is  too  strong  for  us  to  brave  singly. 

York  County,  Pa. 

From  a  Western  Manufacturer. 

There  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  buying  directly  from 
the  manufacturers  any  more  than  there  were  in  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  specie  payment,  concerning  which  it  was  wisely 
said  that  the  “only  way  to  resume  specie  payment  would 
be  to  resume :  ”  the  only  way  for  the  farmers  to  buy  directly 
from  the  manufacturers  is  to  buy  directly.  They  will  find, 
however,  that  it  is  worth  all  that  one  agent  can  make  as 
his  profit  on  the  transaction,  for  them  to  attend  to  the 
business  themselves  in  a  line  with  which  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  unfamiliar  and  not  enjoying  the  facilities  which  an 
agent  may  enjoy  in  shipping  in  larger  quantities,  having 
arrangements  for  receiving  and  storing  the  freight  on  its 
arrival  and  establishing  credit  with  the  manufacturer, 
which  may  require  as  much  time  and  trouble  to  do  for  a 
single  transaction  as  to  establish  it  for  a  continued  deal  of 
years.  If  machinery  could  be  driven  without  friction,  per¬ 
petual  motion  would  be  a  possibility  ;  so  if  no  labor  but 
so-called  productive  labor  were  required  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  world,  nine- tenths  of  the  men  and  women 
so  engaged  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  would 
need  to  go  to  farming  and  Bellamy’s  beautiful  socialistic 
theory  would  be  fully  realized  and  we  would  all  be  happy. 
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NEW  THINGS  ABOUT  ENSILAGE  LEARNED  THE 
PAST  SEASON. 

What  do  you  know  about  ensilage  in  any  of  Us  details 
that  you  did  not  know  one  year  ago  ? 

FROM  PROF.  n.  H.  WING. 

Feeding,  Filling. — I  wrote  to  the  Rural  early  in 
the  winter  that  we  intended  to  make  a  practical  trial  of 
feeding  silage  to  horses  (R.  N.-Y.  January  25,  1890,  page 
54),  and  that  if  death  resulted  or  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
ensued  we  would  report.  An  old  and  somewhat  worn-out 
sorrel  mare,  somewhat  thin  in  flesh,  was  procured  specially 
for  the  purpose.  At  first  she  would  not  eat  the  silage, 
but  was  soon  taught  to  do  so,  since  which  time  she  has  had 
no  other  coarse  fodder.  For  about  three  months  just 
passed  she  has  eaten  a  daily  ration  of  25  pounds  of  corn 
silage  (made  from  a  crop  of  15  tons  of  corn,  containing  80 
bushels  of  shelled  grain  per  acre)  and  12  quarts  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  bushels  of  wheat  bran  and  one  peck  of  new- 
process  linseed  meal.  During  this  time  she  has  been  on 
the  milk  route  twice  each  day  in  all  weathers  and  on  all 
kinds  of  roads,  mostly  very  bad,  and  is  to-day  in  better 
health,  spirits  and  condition  than  when  we  first  took  her 
in  hand.  Last  fall  we  had  more  corn  than  would  go  into 
the  silo.  This  was  cut  and  shocked  and  as  the  silo  settled 
this  shock  corn  was  husked,  and  the  stalks  were  cut  and 
put  in  the  silo  from  day  to  day  till  no  more  could  be  put 
in.  These  husked  and  partially  dried  stalks  were  found  to 
be  almost  completely  spoiled  when  the  silo  was  opened.  A 
determination  of  the  water  at  the  time  they  were  put  in 
showed  that  they  contained  62.57  per  cent,  of  it.  From  this 
I  am  inclined  to  conclude  that  corn  containing  much  less 
than  70  per  cent,  of  water  is  preserved  in  a  silo  with  much 
difficulty.  We  have  always  had  more  or  less  difficulty 
with  the  carrier  to  our  silage  cutter  on  account  of  stopping 
and  slipping.  Last  year  we  remedied  this  by  placing  the 
cutter  on  the  top  of  the  silo  and  arranging  the  carrier  to 
elevate  the  corn  before  it  is  cut.  The  stalks  are  thrown 
from  the  wagon  directly  upon  the  carrier,  which  delivers 
them  directly  upon  the  table  of  the  cutter,  where  a  very 
little  direction  with  the  hand  enables  the  rollers  in  front 
of  the  knives  to  seize  them.  The  results  of  a  test  of  about 
140  varieties  of  corn  recommended  for  ensilage  are  contained 
in  our  bulletin,  No.  16,  which  will  be  distributed  in  a  few 
days. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FROM  SEYMOUR  BROOKS. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  flint  corn  planted  three 
feet  each  way,  with  from  four  to  six  stalks  in  the  hill, 
thoroughly  tilled  for  ears,  is  the  best  crop  for  filling  a  silo. 
One  should  begin  to  fill  as  soon  as  the  dom  has  begun  to 
glaze,  commencing  after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning.  I 
use  tight-bottom  platforms  in  trucks,  eight  by  16  feet,  cut¬ 
ting  from  the  truck  platforms  into  the  silo.  I  use  a  30-foot 
carrier.  I  see  no  chance  for  improvement  on  this  way  of 
handling  silage.  I  use  a  two-horse  tread-power  which 
is  very  satisfactory  and  economical.  I  have  been  feeding 
during  the  past  winter  250  store  sheep,  25  cattle  and  18 
horses,  colts  and  brood  mares.  I  do  not  give  a  full  ration 
of  silage  to  any  kind  of  stock.  It  is  fed  in  connection  with 
hay  and  straw,  although  my  stock  will  not  eat  much  of  the 
latter  when  liberally  fed  silage.  I  feed  it  to  sheep  and 
horses  once  a  day  and  to  cattle  twice.  It  has  too  loosening 
an  effect  on  the  bowels  of  sheep  and  horses  if  fed  to  excess, 
and  it  always  affects  the  kidneys  of  horses  more  or  less,  and 
should  always  be  fed  with  care  and  judgment.  It  did  not 
agree  with  two  of  my  colts  and  I  had  to  discontinue  its  use 
for  them,  because  it  scoured  them  so  much.  I  have  ensiloed 
nothing  but  corn.  I  think  clover  hay  cured  in  the  silo 
would  be  better  for  horses  than  corn,  although  with  me 
corn  is  very  satisfactory.  I  shall  make  some  experiments 
with  clover  this  season.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  silage 
and  would  not  know  how  to  get  along  without  it.  My 
stock  look  sleek  and  fat,  and  are  in  much  better  condition 
than  when  they  went  into  winter-quarters.  I  think  that 
any  man  who  cuts  well-grown  corn  not  so  thickly 
planted  as  to  prevent  a  good  crop  of  ears,  into  a  good  silo, 
will  never  be  sorry  for  having  done  so  ;  though,  of  course, 
one  should  always  remember  that  he  can  take  out  nothing 
better  than  he  has  put  in,  and  that  silage  is  not  a  perfect  ra¬ 
tion  fed  alone.  A  bushel  and  a-half  basket  divided  between 
two,  with  eight  pounds  of  bran  or  shorts,  is  a  good  feed 
for  milch  cows.  Sheep,  horses  and  young  cattle  do  not 
need  the  mill  feed. 

East  Troy,  Wis. 


* 

A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 

XIII. 

MARY  WAGER-FISHER. 

Riding  down  the  mountains;  coves;  a  little  mail 
carrier;  lunching  in  Georgia;  Walhalla;  At  Terhune' s; 
a  curious  German  town;  new  vegetation;  a  cotton- 
gin. 

On  the  last  daj;  of  September  we  had  our  “  traps  ” 
packed  for  home,  but  as  the  day  opened  with  rain,  we  post¬ 
poned  our  departure  until  the  following  morning,  when 
the  sun  shone  and  everything  bade  fair  for  our  ride  down 
the  mountain.  Already  there  had  been  several  frosts,  the 
first  having  appeared  earlier  by  four  days  than  “ever  be¬ 
fore.”  The  foliage  on  the  trees  had  for  a  fortnight  been 
gradually  taking  on  autumnal  hues,  and  was  now  very 
rich  and  gorgeous  in  color.  Our  homeward  route  was 
from  Highlands  to  Walhalla,  S.  C.,  thence  by  rail  to 
Seneca,  and  from  Seneca  north,  via  Charlotte,  Salisbury 
and  Washington.  As  numbers  of  people  were  leaving 
Highlands  at  this  time,  conveyances  were  in  unusual  de¬ 
mand  and  well  filled.  The  “  hack  ”  in  which  we  had  seats, 
carried  eight  passengers,  including  the  driver,  and  was 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules.  The  baggage  followed  in  a 
wagon.  Fivej  of  the  passengers  lived  in  South  Carolina, 


and  were  also  returning  home.  The  driver  said  that  we 
were  to  go  by  the  Horse  Cove  route — the  distance  was 
greater  by  two  miles  than  by  the  28-mile  route;  but  the  road 
was  much  better.  We  had  previously  been  down  in  this 
cove  on  horseback.  It  consists  of  about  600  acres  of  level 
land  well  watered,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  but  one  inlet 
and  one  outlet,  via  the  road  that  passes  through  it,  its 
conversion  intom  lake  would  be  no  difficult  task,  and  a 
lake  in  this  region  would  be  a  novelty.  A  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  mountains  is  that  their  south  sides  are  usu¬ 
ally  barren  and  rocky,  which  may  be  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  in  the  sudden  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
surface,  the  soil  has  gradually  become  detached  and 
slidden  down,  leaving  the  rocks  bare,  and  of  course  carry¬ 
ing  off  whatever  vegetation  was  rooted  in  them.  As 
Horse  Cove  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
view  looking  up  from  it  is  very  wild  and  precipitous,  as  it 
Is  also  from  Whitesides  Cove.  One  of  our  fellow  passen¬ 
gers  said  that  in  one  of  her  long  tramps  she  had  met  a 
fragile  boy  of  10  or  12  years,  who  carried  on  foot  the  mail 
between  these  two  coves,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  making 
the  20-mile  trudge  daily,  and  often  without  a  mouthful  of 
food  during  the  route.  For  this  service  he  received  $2.50  a 
month.  A  relative  of  the  family  had  the  contract,  from 
the  government,  and  sub-let  it  to  this  lad’s  father— truly 
a  hard  case  for  the  poor  child.  In  these  warm  coves  excel¬ 
lent  fruits  are  produced  when  they  are  not  nipped  by  late 
frosts.  This  season  there  were  even  no  chestnuts,  because 
of  a  late  freeze. 

Our  road  was  for  most  of  the  way  through  the  forest,  and 
although  we  were  rapidly  descending,  we  still  had  at  in¬ 
tervals  some  long  and  steep  up-grades,  and  in  climbing 
these,  as  well  as  in  crossing  what  we  thought  unsafe 
bridges,  we  often  walked.  We  rode  for  several  miles 
through  a  corner  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  ate  our  lunch¬ 
eon  in  this  State,  afterward  crossing  the  Chatooga  River, 
which,  if  my  geography  is  right,  forms  the  boundary  line 
for  a  short  distance  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
Cabins  of  mountaineers  were  at  long  intervals.  We  passed 
but  one  school-house  during  the  long  ride — built  of  logs  and 
without  windows.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  light  to 
enter  through  chinks.  There  was  a  good  spring  where  we 
alighted  to  lunch,  and  the  laddie  obtained  a  specimen  of 
the  wood  of  holly  from  a  tree  20  feet  high.  A  variety  of 
oak,  called  “Black  Jack,”  grew  in  abundance,  its  foliage 
being  thick  and  peculiarly  glossy.  The  sour-wood  trees 
with  their  slender  leaves  turned  bright  red,  and  their  plume¬ 
like  seed-pods  were  very  pretty,  and  all  the  sunny  spaces 
were  gay  with  golden  rod  and  white,  yellow  and  purple 
asters.  Now  and  then  we  passed  a  cabin  built  of  boards, 
with  windows  without  sash,  but  provided  with  wooden 
shutters.  Night  came  on  before  we  reached  Walhalla;  but 
it  was  moonlight,  and  seeing  white  spots  gleaming  in  a 
field,  we  asked  concerning  it,  and  were  told  that  it  was  a 
field  of  cotton.  Upon  reaching  the  town,  we  sent  our 
trunk  to  the  railway  station — this  is  the  present  end  of  a 
branch  railroad — and  were  ourselves  driven  to  “Terhune’s,” 
a  boarding-house  kept  by  a  family  from  New  Jersey,  the 
husband  and  father  having  been  obliged  for  health’s  sake 
to  leave  home  for  a  warmer  clime,  and  after  a  year’s  resi- 
dencein  Walhalla  he  had  quite  recovered  from  a  pulmonary 
ailment  that  had  threatened  to  be  fatal.  It  was  a  relief  to 
our  minds  to  feel  sure  of  having  a  clean  bed  and  clean, 
good  food,  and  although  our  arrival  was  unexpected  we 
were  served  with  an  excellent  supper  of  fried  chicken, 
sweet  potatoes,  baked  apples  and  other  good  things.  I 
believe  that  comparatively  few  people  in  the  North  know 
the  full  excellence  of  fried  chicken.  At  all  events,  I  never 
have  found  it  in  the  South  anything  but  delicious :  I  have 
often  had  it  served  to  me  in  the  North  when  I  could  not 
eat  it.  When  the  fowl  is  full-grown,  it  is  apt  to  be  under¬ 
done  and  to  have  a  “  too  chickeny  ”  taste. 

The  next  morning  revealed  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  locality.  From  the  galleries  (piazzas)  of 
the  house,  most  fascinating  distant  mountain  views 
greeted  us,  and  Satulah  and  Whitesides  Mountains  were 
easily  discerned  in  the  great  brood  that  lay  high  up  on  the 
northwestern  horizon.  Before  breakfast  I  arranged  to 
send  my  trunk  by  the  single  daily  train  to  Seneca,  but  to 
go  thither  myself  by  carriage,  as  I  wanted  more  time  to  see 
Walhalla.  So  after  breakfast  with  the  laddie,  we  sallied 
forth  to  see  this  curious  town,  named  from  the  resting 
place  of  kings,  by  its  German  founders,  40  years  ago.  There 
are  a  great  many  Germans  in  the  towns  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  was  a  colony  from  Charleston  that  settled  Wal¬ 
halla;  but  the  sons  of  these  settlers  have,  in  large  part, 
gone  back  to  Charleston.  Walhalla  has  an  elevation 
of  about  1,200  feet,  is  free  from  malaria,  and  has  what  I 
should  think  must  be  a  fine,  dry  climate.  It  is  said  to  be 
as  good  for  throat  and  lung  troubles  as  are  Aiken  and 
Thomasville.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
about  three  miles  long.  This  is  wide,  and  at  intervals  in 
the  middle  are  wells  for  public  use  furnished  with  wind¬ 
lass  and  bucket.  The  middle  of  the  street  is  also  planted 
with  a  row  of  trees,  and,  all  in  all,  it  is  a  very  comfortable 
and  pleasant-looking  town. 

We  went  into  a  building  where  cotton  was  being  ginned, 
and  it  was  to  us  a  pretty  and  novel  sight  to  see  cotton  un¬ 
loaded  from  wagons,  and  cotton  pouring  like  white  foam 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  gin.  The  seeds  fell  at  the  rear  of 
the  gin  in  a  pile  on  the  floor,  and  the  gin  looked  not  un¬ 
like  a  small  wheat-thrashing  machine.  We  came  across 
some  very  decorative  shrubs  growing  wild  at  the  side  of 
the  street,  bearing  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  entire 
length  of  the  stalk,  a  bunch  of  magenta  red  berries.  A 
small  colored  girl  said  they  were  “  French  Mulberries  ” — 
an  adult  white  woman  called  them  “  Coral  Berries,”  and 
still  another,  “Jerusalem  Cherries.”  We  were  attracted 
by  a  tree  entirely  new  to  us,  that  grew  inside  a  little  door- 
yard,  and  I  went  in  to  find  out  the  name  of  it,  and  ask 
leave  to  have  some  of  the  pods  which  had  fruited  upon  it — 
the  pod  being  like  that  of  the  pea,  and  containing  a  very 


few  small  seeds.  The  leaf  was  fern-like  and  finely  cut.  It 
seemed  possible  that  it  might  be  a  variety  of  acacia.  A 
young  German  woman  whom  I  found  in  the  house  nearest 
to  it,  said  that  the  tree  was  called  Pomosa,  that  it  bore 
pink  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
tree  of  the  kind  that  she  knew  of. 


Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

HEN  an  old  black  silk  gown  is  past  all  further  ser¬ 
vice,  even  in  the  form  of  a  knock  about  skirt  to  be 
worn  with  a  jersey,  it  can  often  be  put  to  further  use  in 
the  form  of  a  black  summer  petticoat.  During  dusty 
weather  such  a  skirt  is  very  desirable  to  women  who  have 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  traveling  or  walking  about.  Starched 
white  skirts  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion  when  one  is  tramp¬ 
ing  about  dusty  streets  all  day,  and  they  are  equally  out  of 
place  on  an  excursion  either  by  land  or  water.  For  all 
these  uses  a  light-weight  black  petticoat  is  a  positive  boon, 
let  it  be  either  silk,  old  or  new,  or  sateen.  In  silk  it  is 
quite  as  dressy  as  the  starched  white  muslin,  and  is  very 
pretty  in  good  black  sateen. 

In  making  over  the  old  silk  skirt  for  this  purpose,  it 
should  first  be  ripped,  sponged  and  ironed.  It  should  be 
lined  with  a  very  thin,  light-colored  lining,  partly  because 
the  old  stuff  might  be  liable  to  tear,  and  partly  to  avoid 
any  risk  of  the  black  rubbing  off  on  the  underwear.  A 
well-fitting  yoke  should  be  put  on  the  top,  around  the 
front  and  side  gores,  having  what  is  called  a  French 
back— that  is,  without  a  placket,  the  fullness  being  gath¬ 
ered  up  by  two  draw-strings,  just  as  one  draws  up  a  bag. 
This  is  much  neater  than  a  placket,  both  for  muslin  and 
stuff  petticoats.  The  skirt  may  be  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  full  frill  three  or  four  inches  wide,  with  a  little  head¬ 
ing,  or  a  very  full  little  double  box-pleating.  These  black 
silk  skirts  are  often  seen  trimmed  with  black  lace,  but,  of 
course,  this  would  be  out  of  place  on  a  made-over  thing, 
nor  would  it  be  so  serviceable  as  the  silk  frill.  Many  like 
to  have  a  second  draw-string  in  the  back  breadth  about  18 
inches  below  the  top,  so  as  to  confine  the  fullness  a  little 
in  the  back.  There  should  be  two  strings  in  a  casing, 
meeting  in  the  middle.  In  many  of  the-  handsome  skirts 
these  strings  are  made  of  ribbon,  and  tied  on  the  outside 
of  the  skirt,  where  they  have  a  very  pretty  effect.  A  black 
silk  skirt  in  an  English  trousseau  was  embroidered  on  the 
flounce  with  Nile  green,  and  had  these  draw-strings  of 
broad  Nile  green  ribbon,  tied  on  the  outside,  of  course. 

Black  summer  skirts  of  plain  sateen  are  unlined,  and 
trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  black  cambric,  embroidered 
in  white.  They  could  readily  be  made  at  home,  but  the  price, 
ready-made,  is  so  reasonable  in  New  York  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  one  could  save  anything  by  making  them, 
without  buying  poorer  materials.  They  are  said  to  wash 
perfectly. 

*  * 

For  ordinary  morning  or  every-day  wear  the  best  colored 
summer  skirts  are  of  striped  outing  cloth,  a  familiar  cot¬ 
ton  material  with  a  woolen  finish.  It  washes  well,  and 
comes  in  all  the  pretty  patterns  of  tennis  flannel.  It 
should  be  made  with  the  yoke  front  and  French  back,  the 
bottom  having  a  deep  hem,  with  a  row  of  feather  stitching 
at  the  top.  In  gray-and-white  or  blue-and-white  stripes 
this  material  is  very  clean-looking  and  durable.  It  makes 
very  good  children’s  skirts ;  indeed,  it  is  often  seen  used 

for  little  ones’  suits  and  coats. 

* 

♦  * 

AS  the  warm  weather  comes  on  the  need  of  frequent 
bathing  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  attend  to  proper  cleanliness  in  a  house  where 
there  is  a  proper  bathroom;  but  in  a  country  house 
without  this  convenience,  where  all  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  up  and  down  stairs,  and  where  the  bed-rooms  are 
often  small,  the  matter  becomes  more  complicated.  A  big 
bath-tub  is  often  an  impossibility,  but  a  frequent  sponge- 
bath,  with  no  other  appliances  than  a  big  basinful  of  water 
and  a  sponge  or  wash-cloth,  will  at  least  cleanse  the  body, 
though  without  the  luxury  of  a  splash  in  a  regular  tub.  I 
believe  in  a  quick  sponging  all  over  every  night  before 
retiring,  especially  after  a  heavy  day’s  work.  There  are 
those,  however,  with  whom  a  bath  at  night  always  causes 
wakefulness  ;  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  caused  by  sponging 
as  by  a  regular  plunge ;  but  when  it  is,  the  bath  must  be 
postponed  until  after  one  has  risen,  or  some  time  during  the 
day.  Certainly,  a  bath  on  first  rising  is  in  many  respects 
the  best,  but  many  cannot  take  it  then  for  lack  of  time. 
Where  there  are  chores  to  be  done  at  day-break,  or  an  early 
breakfast  to  be  prepared,  the  morning  toilet  is  necessarily 
a  hurried  one.  Still,  the  sponging  of  the  entire  body  once 
a  day  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  during  the  summer 
at  least.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  abso¬ 
lutely  cold  bath  is  to  many  people  not  only  undesirable, 
but  dangerous;  though  one  may  sponge  with  cold  water 
with  impunity,  when  a  plunge  into  it  would  be  unsafe.  It 
is  a  safe  rule,  however,  that  if  after  a  cold  bath  you  feel 
chilled,  Instead  of  all  in  a  glow,  you  will  do  better  to  warm 
it  in  future.  emily  louise  taplin. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  wan  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Custorla 
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HARK!  THE  CHIEF  COOK  SPEAKS. 

One  of  the  good  cooks  who  has  been 
wont  to  help  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  kitchen  (?) 
writes  (partly  in  jest,  but  more  than  half, 

I  think,  in  earnest,)  to  know  whether  all 
the  old  cooks  have  been  turned  out  with 
the  advent  of  a  new  “  chief  cook,”  and 
hints  pretty  strongly  that  the  Rural  has 
become  a  fancy  farmer,  and  is  therefore  less 
in  sympathy  with  plain,  every-day  people 
than  before  the  recent  changes.  All  the  old 
friends  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  know  that  it  has  been 
a  plain,  practical  farmer  from  its  infancy, 
throughout  its  youth,  and  during  all  its 
years  of  vigorous  maturity;  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  become  anything  else ! 
True,  it  aspires  to  be  a  successful,  first- 
class  farmer;  but  this  tends  only  to  make 
it  a  more  fitting  leader,  more  anxious  that 
all  farmers  should  reach  the  best  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  which  it  is  able  to 
prove  possible.  It  fully  intends  to  keep 
the  position  it  has  always  held  :  to  become 
first-class  in  everything  both  indoors  and 
out,  therefore  it  must  have  now,  as  always, 
a  first-class  “chief  cook.”  It  is  keenly 
sensible  of  its  loss  in  the  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Carman  from  the  Domestic  Department ; 
but  our  good  friend  seems  to  think  it  has 
now  engaged  a  Professor  Blot,  at  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  serv¬ 
ing  out  fancy  French  dishes  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  great  mistake;  the  new  chief 
cook  has  passed  her  life  in  the  midst  of 
farmers.  She  has  known  what  it  is  to  want 
for  postage-stamps;  she  knows  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  exchanging  butter  and  eggs  for 
groceries  at  the  grocer’s  own  price  ;  she 
knows  how,  in  many  cases,  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  supplies  for  the  summer  must  come  out 
of  those  same  eggs  and  butter,  when  the 
grinding  grocer  can  be  induced  to  shell  out  10 
cents  a  dozen,  or  16  cents  a  pound  in  cash  for 
them  ;  in  short,  she  knows  the  whole  long 
list  of  pinching  economies  that  the  plainest 
of  what  our  friend,  with  uncalled-for  hu¬ 
mility,  calls  “common  farmers”  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  practice  when  times  are  hard. 
Added  to  this  she  is  versed  in  all  manner 
of  house-wifery,  both  economical  and  ex¬ 
travagant.  So  much  for  the  cook. 

Regarding  the  non  appearance  of  the 
names  of  old  friends  of  late,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of  -no  way  to  print 
letters  that  do  not  come  to  hand,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  “old  cooks”  have  been  too 
absorbed  with  the  cares  of  house-cleaning 
and  the  like,  at  this  season,  to  spare  time 
for  a  chat  even  with  such  good  friends  as 
other  Rural  readers.  Again,  the  Rural 
men-folks  are  like  most  others :  they  think 
their  work  a  little  the  more  important,  and 
are  quite  inclined  to  crowd  out  the  details 
about  clear-starching,  cooking,  and  making 
over  “anld  claes,”  perhaps  not  appreciat¬ 
ing,  any  more  than  common  mortals,  how 
much  these  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
own  work. 

This  Department  is  glad  at  all  times  to 
publish  letters  of  general  interest  to  its 
readers.  Scarcely  any  two  of  them  desire 
the  same  thing,  and  matter  must  be  varied 
to  suit  all;  the  most  homely  ideas  are 
often  the  most  helpful.  Any  new  “kinks,” 
any  new  ways  of  circumventing  old  diffi¬ 
culties,  any  good,  fresh,  helpful  ideas  are 
always  welcome.  The  little  item  of  chop¬ 
ping  potatoes  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  tin 
can  was  so  homely  that  doubtless  some 
readers,  scorned  it;  yet  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
already  received  a  letter  from  a  bright, 
educated,  refined  home-keeper,  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  little  time-iaver,  and 
wondering  why  she  had  not  been  original 
enough  to  think  of  it  herself.  Let  us  all 
work  together  for  the  Domestic  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  our  interest  and  pride  in  It  may 
be  constantly  increased.  So  says  the 

CHIEF  COOK  OF  THE  RURAL  FAMILY. 


IS  THIS  RIGHT  ? 

S  parental  authority  a  thing  of  the  past, 
or  do  the  parents  of  the  present  day 
think  that  their  children  are  becoming  so 
good  (through  evolution  perhaps)  that  they 
do  not  require  governing  ?  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  way  in  which  children  are  allowed 
to  do  as  they  please  even  from  babyhood. 
The  insurrection  begins,  perhaps,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  give  baby  some  paregoric ; 
baby  has  tasted  paregoric  once  before ;  he 
doesn’t  like  it,  and  at  once  makes  up  his 
little  mind  that  he  will  not  take  it  again  ; 
when  the  spoon  gets  near  his  lips,  up  comes 
the  tiny  fist,  and  the  dark  liquid  trickles 
down  the  front  of  his  white  frock.  His  in¬ 
dulgent  mamma  says :  “  Poor  little  chap  ! 
he  needn’t  take  the  nasty  stuff  if  he 
doesn’t  like  it;”  and  baby  scores  victory 
number  one.  This  first  victory  paves  the 
way  for  others,  which  seem,  at  the  time,  so 
trifling  that  no  thought  is  given  them 


but  it  is  these  little  acts  of  rebellion  that 
undermine  the  whole  structure  of  author¬ 
ity.  If,  at  the  first,  mamma  had  very 
gently  insisted  on  the  medicine  being 
taken,  the  first  victory  would  have  been 
hers,  instead  of  baby’s,  and,  as  a  result, 
other  and  worse  acts  of  rebellion  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  of  no 
use,  after  a  child  has  had  its  own  way  for 
the  first  few  years  of  its  life,  to  punish  it 
harshly  for  wrong-doing;  harsh  or  un¬ 
reasonable  punishment  never  has  good 
effect.  Authority  should  be  exercised  from 
the  first  with  gentle,  loving  firmness,  and 
one  should  always  be  sure  of  the  right  be¬ 
fore  acting. 

A  very  sad  case  has  lately  been  brought 
to  my  notice  in  a  small  village  where  evil 
influences  are  rife.  A  certain  woman,  with 
a  very  large  family,  had  never  exercised 
proper  authority  over  her  children,  who, 
one  and  all,  soon  decided  to  obey  only  when 
it  suited  them.  Their  father  is  a  passion¬ 
ate  man,  and  when  he  knows  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  done  wrong,  he  punishes  them  so 
terribly  that  the  mother  is  afraid  to  tell 
him  of  any  of  their  misdeeds  for  fear  he 
will  injure  or  kill  them  ;  naturally  the  boys 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  I  fear  that 
this  case  is  only  one  out  of  many. 

Is  your  family  one  of  this  kind?  Are 
you  doing  all  you  can  to  foster  obedience? 
Gentle  authority  and  complete  sympathy 
and  confidence  are  most  needed,  and,  alas  ! 
very  often  not  exercised  with  young  girls— 
girls  of  from  12  to  20.  This  is  a  very  critical 
age  with  both  sexes,  but  I  think  it  is  more 
so  with  girls  than  with  boys ;  girls,  at  that 
age,  are  so  apt  to  begin  to  fancy  themselves 
young  ladies,  that  unless  their  mothers  are 
wise  and  loving  they  are  likely  to  come  to 
grief.  Here  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  is 
only  one  example  out  of  many  which  I  have 
seen  :  A  girl  of  15  has  for  some  time  been 
receiving  very  pronounced  attention  from 
a  boy  a  year  or  two  older.  He  visits  her 
every  Sunday,  and  occasionally  takes  her 
to  entertainments;  while  every  wtek  she 
receives  at  least  one,  and  often  two  or  three 
letters  from  him.  Her  mother  says :  “  If 
this  goes  on  I  think  I  must  read  your  let¬ 
ters  ;  ”  but  it  still  goes  on,  and  the  letters 
are  still  unread  by  her.  Mothers,  do  you 
think  this  is  right  ?  Should  such  children 
be  allowed  unguarded  intimacy  with  the 
other  sex  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
young  girls  go  astray.  PANDANUS. 


SUITABLE  FOR  COUNTRY  GIRLS. 
AYING  often  heard  the  expression 
“just  suited  for  country  wear,”  I 
have  been  trying  to  learn  why  certain  critics 
seem  to  think  that  “country  people” 
should,  more  than  “  city  girls  ”  and  women, 
dress  in  an  odd  or  bizarre  fashion.  I  have 
always  thought  that  every  toiler  should 
dress  according  to  her  means,  and  suitably 
for  her  work,  but  I  admire  a  country  girl 
when  “dressed  up”  just  as  much  as  I 
should  her  city  sister  out  upon  dress 
parade. 

Country  girls  have  eyes— usually  bright 
ones;  and  are  quick  to  note  pretty  con¬ 
trasts  and  effects,  and  they  grace  pretty 
dresses.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  look  upon  a  girl  in  a  pretty  toilet.  I  do 
not  admire  a  fanciful  toilet  in  the  dairy  or 
garden.  I  have  my  own  “  working  regi¬ 
mentals,”  plainly  and  loosely  made  of  wash 
goods,  so  that  I  may  have  the  free  use  of  my 
muscles.  I  should  not  care  to  wear  my 
“regimentals”  all  day,  and  I  manage  to 
keep  a  tea -gown  to  be  slipped  on  if  a  morn¬ 
ing  caller  should  surprise  me.  If  the  family 
pocket-book  be  slim,  I  believe  'in  wearing 
old  clothes  when  at  work ;  but  country 
girls  need  not  be  old-fashioned  when  pretty 
material  is  cheap,  and  fashion  plates  are 
plentiful. 

Hearing  a  milliner  say  she  was  trimming 
up  some  hats  for  country  customers,  who 
would  readily  buy  the  slightly  stale  stock, 
I  thought  she  might  find  that  she  was  a 
little  mistaken.  I  have  visited  in  new  set¬ 
tlements  20  miles  from  a  rail-road,  and  a 
long  way  from  a  city.  The  people  might 
be  poor,  and  the  place  sparsely  settled,  but 
the  “  count' y  ”  women  made  themselves  at¬ 
tractive  with  small  means,  and  brightened 
the  inside  of  the  poor,  bare  churches  by 
their  presence;  the  girls  who  heroically 
toiled  in  the  field  to  “  help  father  get 
started,”  did  not  forget  how  to  tie  an  artis¬ 
tic  bow  or  to  blend  colors. 

To  dress  “  suitably,”  can  only  mean,  I 
think,  to  dress  as  one’s  work  requires,  be  it 
a  city  or  country  girl  who  is  to  wear  the 
gown.  I  lately  saw  a  type-writer  attired 
in  a  light  silk,  tight-fitting  and  very  much 
trimmed;  her  feet  were  pinched  into  narrow 
shoes,  and  numerous  ribbons  fluttered,  and 
chain  bracelets  dangled.  It  was  a  pretty 


evening  dress,  but  just  as  unsuited  to  a 
type-writer  at  work  as  it  would  have  been 
to  a  country  girl  attempting  to  chum  in 
such  attire.  Health  and  comfort  demand 
a  comfortable  dress  when  we  work,  which 
means  a  plain  one.  For  more  dressy  toilets, 
I  think  anything  pretty  that  comes  within 
the  means  of  country  girls  is  suitable.  Long 
may  the  dear  girls  live  to  brighten  our 
pretty  and  happy  country  homes. 

ELLA  GUERNSEY. 


Will  it  Shrink  Them  ?— We  must  wear 
our  winter  flannels  for  some  time  yet,  and 
I  notice  that  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  for  April  5, 

“  Aunt  E.  S.  L.”,  in  giving  directions  for 
washing  flannels  without  shrinking  them, 
tells  us  to  pour  boiling  water  on  them.  I 
may  be  mistaken ;  but  all  my  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  this  is  just  the  course  to 
pursue  in  order  to  make  the  goods  shrink 
their  worst,  especially  if  cold  water  should 
happen  to  be  added.  Has  not  some  one 
else  a  word  to  offer  ?  It  is  surprising  that 
so  few  know  how  to  treat  flannels,  after  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  I 
never  dare  trust  them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  washerwoman  though  she  may  have 
washed  for  years  M.  c. 

A  Hint  for  Pie-makers.— To  prevent 
pies  from  running  over  and  also  from  be¬ 
coming  scorched  around  the  edge  while 
baking,  take  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
an  inch  or  so  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  plate;  when  the  pie  is  ready, 
wring  the  cloth  out  of  water  and  pin  it 
around  the  edge  with  half  the  width  or 
more  lying  on  the  crust;  then  pinch  it 
down  on  the  crust  and  the  pie  is  ready  for 
the  oven.  c.  R.  D. 

With  all  my  economical  spasms  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  economy  in 
making  sheets  out  of  two  narrow  strips  of 
cloth  with  a  seam  in  the  middle,  one  day 
to  be  ripped  apart  and  the  two  outside  sel¬ 
vages  to  be  made  the  new  middle  of  the 
sheet.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  long  finger¬ 
pricking,  over-sewed  seam  to  make,  and 
after  it  is  made,  it  is  a  more  perilous  task 
to  undo  it  than  to  leave  an  unseamed 
sheet  down  through  the  middle,  when  the 
time  comes  to  prolong  its  days  for  further 
service,  by  turning  it  outside  in.  As  a 
bottom  sheet  one  “  made  over  ”  will  last 
quite  a  long  time,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
will  usually  be  wide  enough  for  a  single 
bed  stead,  if,  in  the  repairing  process,  the 
worn  part  of  the  middle  be  removed  by 
tearing  out  a  wide  strip.  Then  finish  the 
torn  edges  in  a  “  run  ”  hem,  and  sew  to¬ 
gether— on  the  sewing  machine  if  you  have 
one — the  two  selvages,  and  nobody’s  sleep 
will  be  any  the  worse  for  the  unorthodox 
seam.  I  have  found  that  in  hemming  new 
bed  and  table  linen,  hand-work  lasts 
longer  and  is  more  satisfactory  than  the 
ordinary  machine  stitch.  But  hems  are 
necessary,  and  the  seam  up  the  middle  of  a 
new  sheet  is  not,  and  is  it  not  true  economy 
to  take  the  time  of  the  overcast  seam  for 
an  hour  in  the  open  air,  and  so  prolong 
one’s  days  with  a  good  draught  of  fresh 
air?  M.  w.  F. 

•  Fried  Apples. — Wipe  tart  apples  and 
cut  into  slices  about  a- fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.  Have  a  frying-pan  containing  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  lard — hot;  when  one 
side  is  fried  brown,  turn  and  put  a  little 
sugar  on  the  bro  »vned  side.  Serve  hot. 

IN  planting  the  fruit  or  vegetable  garden 
bear  in  mind  that  an  immense  amount  of 
hard,  back-aching  labor  will  be  saved  by 
planting  everything  in  long  rows  so  it  may 
be  worked  with  the  horse  and  cultivator. 


Keep  this  Fact  in  View.— Thatcher’s 
Orange  Butter  Color  is  to-day  the  strong¬ 
est,  cheapest  and  most  natural  color  in  the 
world,  and  can  be  found  with  nearly  every 
dealer  throughout  tl.e  dairy  belt  of  the 
U.  S.  Thatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.— 
Aciu.  _ 

GOLDEN  GRAINS. 

Justice — the  miracle- worker  Among  men. 

John  Bright . 

Great  grace,  as  said  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 

To  him  must  needs  be  given. 

Who  heareth  heresy,  and  leaves 
The  heretic  to  Heaven. 

-IPMffier. 

Stronger  thau  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  spirit ; 

Swifter  than  arrows 
The  life  of  the  truth  is ; 

Greater  than  anger 
Is  love,  and  subdueth. 

—Longfellow. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  we 
bachelors  do  not  know  anything  about 
home  or  children.  Because  1  have  not  a 
wife  and  do  not  keep  house  and  have  no 
children  that  I  can  call  my  .own,  it  .by  no 


means  follows  that  I  have  not  some  very 
excellent  ideas  about  wives  and  homes  and 
children.  Ah  me !  if  I  had  not  had  some 
ideas  perhaps  I  might  have  had  them  all. 
William  Aikman,  D.  D . 


g&ijtoeUatt*0tt:S  ^ilvcrtising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  —  L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 

H.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

^  W.  BAKER  h  CO.’S 

©^Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  (Absolutely  pure  and 
<•;  Is  soluble. 

mi  lira  Uhemiicdls 

INu  !  I  ill  are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  mure 

ill  1  E  tfl  |Wl  ,han  thret  times  tr,g  strength  ot  Cocoa 

III  «  I  |n|  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

jfn  1  [  1  ilffl  and  ia  therefore  far  more  economical, 
fijl  j  1  ]l|l  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  ia 

MU  I  II  H  II  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  F.a- 

BW  j  I  II  II 11  bily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
M|L  for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass- 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL -CONI  FORT  INC. 

COCOA 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  auy  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO  .  Potsdam.  X.  Y. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  Une  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adr.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months . . .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid. . #3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . . . .  3.04  (16)e  fr. ) 

French  Colonies. .  4.08 (29^  f r. ) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y.. 
as  second  class  mall  matter. 
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Publishers'  Desk. 

Knowledge  is  Power. 

THAT  FREE  EDUCATION. 

Last  week  we  promised  to 
show  our  readers  how  thousands 
of  young  men  might  get  a  good 
education  free  of  money  cost.  We 
make  the  promise  good  on  the 
first  page  of  the  cover  of  this 
issue. 

Please  read  that  page  carefully, 
and  if  you  think  it  a  good  thing, 
encourage  the  bright  young  man 
to  try  his  level  best  to  win  the 
prize.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that 
you  and  all  his  friends  are  invited 
to  join  in  the  crusade  for  his 
benefit,  as  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
job  at  best  for  him  to  thus  “work 
his  way  through  college.”  Hun' 
dreds  and  thousands  of  young 
men  have  won  an  education  by 
far  more  difficult  means,  includ¬ 
ing  two  of  the  staff  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  ;  so  we  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  say  that 
we  know  that  the  boys  can  do 
th  is  thing,  IF  they  are  made  of 
the  right  kind  of  stuff. 

The  opportunity  is  a  good  one, 
a  grand  one  for  young  men  to 
secure  an  eduction,  but  let  none 
enter  upon  the  campaign  without 
due  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  entering  upon  an  important 
undertaking.  But  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  entirely  possible,  and 
ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  in 
any  progressive  community  in 
America. 

Will  you  try  it  ?  We  are  ready 
to  answer  all  questions  that  may 
arise. 


GOOD  MEN  TO  DEAL  WITH. 

The  following  firms  deal  in 
haying  tools  and  in  standard 
farm  implements.  Our  readers 
will  find  them  reliable  people  to 
deal  with. 

Ricker  &  Montgomery,  Rochester.  N.  Y. ,  Keystone 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Sterling.  Ill.  :  Janesville  Hay 
Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wls. :  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  Marlon  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Marlon,  Ohio  :  A  B. 
Farquhar  &  Son,  York,  Pa. ;  Hlgganum  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Higganum  Conn.  &  N.  Y.  City ;  Johnston  Har¬ 
vester  Co..  Batavia,  N.  Y.  :  Ames  Plow  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Graham.  Emlen  &  Passmore.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  St.  .Tohnsvllle  Agricultural  Works,  St.  Johns 
vllle,  N.  Y.  :  Famous  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
III  ;  Kemp  &  Burpee,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Wagons  ; 
Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio  Stover  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Freeport,  Ill. ;  U.  S  Wind  Engine  and 
Pump  Co.,  Batavia.  Ill. :  Jones,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.; 
Osg  od  &  Thompson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  S.  S.  Mess- 
Inger  &  Son.Tatamj',  Northampton  County.  Pa. ;  J. 
A.  Spencer,  Dwight.  111.,  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co  , 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Springfield.  O. 


COPIED  FROM  LETTERS. 

My  subscription  time  for  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  be  out  on  the  5thinst; 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  number. 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  paper  can  be  improved. 
Make  it  larger  and  cheaper.  I  can  see  no 
other  way.  C.  F.  N. 

Fredonla,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  had  some  experience  as  a  boy 
on  a  farm  until  his  15th  year,  and  after  a 
city  business  experience  of  33  years,  re 
turned  to  his  first  love,  and  though  we  had 
much  to  learn,  we  found  the  Rural  a  valu¬ 
able  aid.  My  wife  and  daughter  were 
raised  in  the  city,  and  had  never  seen  a 
pound  of  butter  made  till  they  came  to  this 
farm,  but  by  following  the  advice  found  In 
the  Rural  they  at  once  came  to  the  front 
as  butter-makers,  and  our  customers  still 
think  we  keep  there. 

P.  S.— I  shall  have  to  defer  the  criticism 
with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
paper  till  I  find  a  more  powerful  pair  of 
glasses  to  detect  any  faults  in  it  now,  and  I 
believe  in  the  old  maxim,  “  Let  well 
enough  alone.”  8.  L.  B. 

Williamson  County,  Texas. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Rural  for  12 
years  and  look  upon  it  as  superior  to  any 
agricultural  journal  I’ve  ever  seen,  and 
first  and  last  I’ve  taken  quite  a  number  of 
so-called  agricultural  papers.  Don’t  let  it 
deteriorate.  That  is  all  the  suggestion  I  offer 
to  the  new  managers.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
expect  every  article  to  meet  my  approba¬ 
tion.  In  times  past  Its  advertising  columns, 
so  far  as  the  reader  and  purchaser  were 
concerned  (I  can’t  say  as  to  the  profits  for 
the  owner’s  pocket), were  more  reliable  than 
those  of  any  other  paper  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  h.  e.  b. 

Ash  Grove,  Mo. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden — a  pair  of  clean  sheets 
now  spread  on  one  bed,  between  which  it  is 
safe  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  re¬ 
pose.  c.  c.  w. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

The  Rural  is  improving;  one  number 
like  the  last  will  be  worth  much  more  than 
a  year’s  subscription  to  many  readers. 

North  Collins,  N.  Y.  E.  M.  s. 

After  I  have  read  the  R.  N.  -Y.  it  is  sent 
to  our  grange  editor,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  without  it.  I  have  read  and  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Rural  almost  continually 
since  1869.  It  is  my  ideal  of  a  rural  paper. 

Petaluma,  California.  c.  N. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  paper  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  Recent  improve¬ 
ments  are  quite  noticeable  and  reflect  credit 
on  the  management.  I  did  not  intend  to 
continue  my  -subscription  the  present  year, 
as  money  is  none  too  plentiful,  but  in  view 
of  recent  changes  (though  liking  the  Rural 
as  it  was  and  reading  it  also)  I  am  inclined 
to  change  my  mind.  a.  g. 

Alma,  Ont.,  Canada. 

“  Don’t  expect  an  advertisement  to  bear 
fruit  in  one  night.  You  can’t  eat  enough 
in  a  week  to  last  you  a  year,  and  we  don’t 
believe  you  can  advertise  on  that  plan, 
either.  People  who  advertise  only  once  in 
three  months  forget  that  most  folks  can¬ 
not  remember  anything  longer  than  about 
seven  days.  If  you  can  arouse  curiosity  by 
an  advertisement  it  is  a  great  point  gained. 
The  fair  sex  don’t  hold  all  the  curiosity  in 
the  world.  Quitting  advertising  in  dull 
times  is  like  tearing  out  a  dam  because  the 
water  is  low.” — Building  Advocate. 

“  The  proper  mediums  are  not  necessarily 
those  which  reach  the  most  people,  but 
rather  those  going  to  the  most  people  you 
want  to  reach.” — Herbert  Booth  King  & 
Bro. 

“  Advertisers  have  been  taught  that,  if 
they  wish  to  attract  custom  and  sell  their 
wares,  they  must  do  more  than  make  a 
simple  business  announcement.  They 
must  make  their  announcement  in  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  attractive  fashion.” — Journalist. 


The  News. 

DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY,  May  10,  1890, 

Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  liquor  dealers  are 
preparing  to  invade  Maine  and  defy  the 
local  prohibitory  law.  One  Boston  dealer 
has  gone  to  Portland  to  open  a  “palatial 
saloon”  where  he  will  sell  “imported” 
drinks  in  small  bottles  at  15  cents  each, 
bottle  and  all.  Non-licensed  rum-mills  are 
being  started  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants  of  all  kinds  brought  across  the 
river  from  New  Jersey.  The  owners  of  dis¬ 
reputable  dives,  who  were  refused  licenses 
on  account  of  the  infamous  character  of 
their  places,  are  ready  to  start  briskly  in 
business  in  defiance  of  the  State  and  city 
authorities,  under  the  protection  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Similar  reports  are  coming 
in  large  numbers  from  various  places  in 
other  States.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  just  rendered  another  decision 
emphasizing  and  broadening  its  opinion  in 
the  Iowa  case.  In  this  case  Hagemeister  & 
Co.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  had  shipped  to 
Henry  Lyng,  at  Iron  River,  Mich.,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  kegs  of  beer  to  be  sold  by  the  keg. 
Lyng  was  convicted  for  selling  the  beer 
without  payment  of  the  State  tax.  The 
conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan.  It  was  set  aside  at 
Washington  on  the  ground  that  the  tax 
was  a  burden  on  inter-State  commerce, 
which  the  State  had  no  power  to  impose. 

Both  Houses  of  the  New  York  legisla¬ 
ture,  which  adjourned  yesterday,  provided 
for  the  submission  of  a  prohibitory  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  State  Constitution  next  fall. 
At  the  election  for  this  purpose  votes  will 
be  cast  for  nothing  else. 

The  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment 
in  New  York  State,  which  was  rushed 
through  the  Assembly  with  indecent 
haste  strongly  indicative  of  big  elec¬ 
tric  boodle  somewhere  within  reach,  has 
been  killed  in  the  Senate.  All  the  most 
experienced  judges  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  death  penalty  should  not  be 
abolished.  The  persistent  effort  made  to 
save  the  ignorant,  brutish  murderer, 
Kemmler  from  “  electrocution  ”  has  be¬ 
come  a  disgrace  to  those  engaged  in  it,  a 
scaudal  to  the  administration  of  justice, 


and  a  source  of  disgust  to  all  decent  people 
not  financially  or  sentimentally  interested 
in  the  affair. 

The  total  cost  of  the  enormous  French 
army  is  $111,343,000  including  pensions  for 
soldiers  who  have  fought  from  Waterloo  to 
Dahomey.  The  total  cost  of  the  vast  Ger¬ 
man  army  is  $91,726,293,  including  pensions 
for  the  survivors  of  all  the  wars  from  1815 
to  to-dav.  The  appropriation  bills  sought 
for  theUnited  Statesarmv  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  amount  to  $30,000,000,  with  a  pension 
bill  of  $146,000,000  for  the  veterans  of  one  big 
war  and  two  little  ones,  and  at  least  as 
much  more  is  asked  for.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  is  beginning  to  grumble  at  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  pensions  granted  and  de¬ 
manded  ;  but.  were  it  not  for  those  who 
want  them,  what  would  be  the  plightof  the 
“general  public”  now? 

The  “  silver  question  ”  is  as  hard  a  con¬ 
undrum  for  Congress  to  solve  as  the  tariff 
problem.  Of  course,  the  Republicans  being 
in,  will  get  the  blame  or  praise  for  disposing 
of  it ;  but  the  committees  in  charge  of  the 
matter  in  both  Houses  have  not  hitherto, 
after  weeks  of  argument,  been  able- to 
agree  among  themselves  or  with  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  safest  policy  financially 
or  politically.  The  politicans,  however, 
are  likely  to  prove  too  powerful  for  the 
financiers  in  the  matter,  especiallv  as  “un¬ 
limited  silver”  is  a  favorite  cry  in  the  bound¬ 
ing  and  boundless  West. 

They’ve  a  $5,000,000  beer  trust  down  in 
Mexico  City.  Oh,  yes !  Germans  of  course 
are  chiefly  interested  in  it  now ;  but.  like 
their  compatriots  here,  they’ll  probably 
soon  sell  out  at  a  big  profit  to  Britishers. 

New  York  has  at  last  secured  Ballot  Re¬ 
form  :  not  of  the  genuine  Australian  kind, 
but  a  fair  sort  modified  from  the  original 
to  exactly  suit  the"  pure  Jeffersonian  Dem¬ 
ocracy”  of  Governor  David  Bennett  Hill, 
prominent  candidate  for  the  next  Demo¬ 
cratic  Presidential  nomination,  and  one  of 
the  smartest  politicians  in  the  country. 

The  world  has  been  wondering  that  while 
suits  were  brought  on  all  sides  against  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Cotton  Oil  Trust  and  other 
large  organizations  of  the  kind,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  escaped,  though  the 
largest  and  original  model  of  all.  One  of 
its  most  powerful  branches,  however,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ohio,  has  just 
been  sued  by  State  Attorney-General  Wat¬ 
son,  who  demands  the  surrender  of  its 
charter  for  violating  the  law  in  various 
ways.  The  Ohio  laws  against  monopolies 
explicitly  provide  that  a  majority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  company  in¬ 
corporated  under  State  laws  shall  be  ho na 
fide  residents  of  the  State.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has.  it  is  claimed,  forfeited 
all  its  right  bv  going  into  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  of  New  York  and  receiving  trust  cer¬ 
tificates  in  lieu  of  its  former  shares  of 
stock.  The  nine  trustees  of  the  Trust  and 
President  Rockafeller  draw  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  Ohio  annually  $255,000,  not  a  cent 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  State,  and  not 
one  of  the  trustees  is  a  resident  there. 
Several  other  infractions  of  the  Ohio  laws 
are  stated,  but  stress  is  chiefly  laid  upon 
the  above. 

Sherm  an’s  originally  stringent  Anti-Trust 
bill  having  passed  the  Senate  after  it  had 
been  shorn  of  some  of  its  terrors,  has  just 
passed  the  House,  with  only  a  single  nega¬ 
tive  vote,  after  it  had  been  shorn  of  most  of 
the  others.  The  old  Trusts  go  trustfully  on 
however,  unterrifled  '  y  hostile  State  and 
National  legislation,  strong  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  can  wring  from  the  public 
money  enough  to  fee  all  the  best  lawyers 
they  may  want  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  all  the  State  legislatures  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  country,  to  muddle  the  laws 
against  them  in  their  passage,  or  misinter¬ 
pret  them  thereafter. 

The  Republicans  in  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  appear  determined  to  pass  the  Hoar 
Federal  Election  Bill  which  provides  for  the 
election  of  Congressmen  under  Federal  in¬ 
stead  of  State  supervision.  It  is  claimed 
that  gross  frauds  of  all  kinds  and  out¬ 
rageous  intimidation  are  now  often  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  election  of  Representatives  and 
Senators,  especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  that,  short  of  a  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  the  best  device  for  putting  an 
end  to  such  frauds  is  to  hold  elections  for 
Congressmen  under  Federal  supervision. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  insist  that  the 
measure  would  compel  the  States  to  fix  a 
different  day  for  holding  State  elections 
from  the  day  for  electing  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  thus  the  States  would  be  put  to  the 
expense  of  holding  two  elections.  This 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  they  say,  to 
enable  the  several  States  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  Federal  Interference  in  their 
affairs.  But  the  authors  of  the  bill  do  not 
think  that  any  change  in  the  times  of  hold¬ 
ing  elections  would  be  made  should  it  be¬ 
come  a  law. 

The  California  athletic  club  has  voted 
to  offer  a  purse  of  $20,000  for  a  fight  be¬ 
tween  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Peter  Jackson, 
the  colored  Australian  bruiser.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  fight  will  not  take  place  be¬ 
fore  September. 

The  people  of  the  British  Northwest 
Alberta  and  Assinniboia)  are  urgently  de¬ 
manding  self-government  like  i  hat  en  joyed 
by  Manitoba  and  other  Canadian  Prov¬ 
inces.  The  recent  admission  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  North  Dakota  and  Montana,  to  State¬ 
hood  has  made  them  ambitious.  The 
Dominion  Government,  however,  is  by  no 
means  disposed  to  yield  promptly  to  the 
demand. 

There  is  still  a  bitter  fight  in  Congress 
over  the  appropriations  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  war  vessels.  The  Naval  Board 
modestly  wants  an  expenditure  of  $281,550,- 
000  for  new  war-ships  in  addition  to  the 
appropriations  of  $67,965,000  for  the  ships 
lately  floated  or  now  under  construction. 
This  expenditure,  we  are  told,  would  give 
us  a  fleet  able  to  cope  with  the  navies  of 
Europe.  There’s  no  doubt  that  all  our  sea- 
coast  cities  could  be  easily  bombarded  and 
held  to  ransom  by  the  fleet  of  even  a 
second-rate  European  power  at  present, 


and  it’s  hardly  likely  that  any  system  of 
coast  defences  could  afford  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  absence  of  a  powerful  fleet. 
Western  Congressmen,  however,  represent¬ 
ing  constituencies  which  are  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  bombardment  of 
hostile  ships,  however  long  the  range  of 
their  guns,  strongly  oppose  any  large  ap¬ 
propriations,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
this  country  is  so  powerful  and  interferes 
so  little  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations 
that  a  foreign  war  is  only  among  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  powerful  fleet,  they  say,  would 
be  an  incentive  to  war,  an  expensive  source 
of  vain  display,  and,  moreover,  such 
changes  are  being  constantly  made  in  the 
construction  of  powerful  iron-clads  that  to 
be  able  to  cope  with  the  improved  monsters 
of  Europe  our  fleet  would  have  to  be  recon¬ 
structed  probably  as  soon  as  it  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  force  of  these  arguments  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from 
the  sea  coast  and  river  cities  assailable  by 
hostile  fleets. 

The  manufacturers  of  glucose  are 
urgently  pressing  their  claims  for  a  bounty 
of  two  cents  per  pound  under  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Tariff  Bill.  They  base  their  claim 
chiefly  on  their  anxiety  for  “  the  American 
laborer  and  the  poor  farmers  who  furnish 
the  corn.”  Not  long  ago,  some  interesting 
testimony  brought  oat  under  oath,  showed 
that  the  laborers  in  glucose  factories  get 
$1  per  day,  and  that,  on  an  average,  the 
corn  used  costs  14  or  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Ex-Senator  Van  Wyck  has  re  appeared  in 
Nebraska  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  which  is  sweeping  within  its  or¬ 
ganization  the  whole  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  He  is  talked  of  now  for 
Governor,  because  of  a  recent  bitter  speech 
against  the  railroads. 


glUssrcUamw 

If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompi 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


HYDRANGEA 


NEW 

MW  “RED  BRANCHED”  — “  The  most 

valuable  of  all  the  Hydrangeas  of  the  Hor 
tensls  Class.”  Without  doubt  the  most  valuable 
of  all  Hydrangeas  yet  Introduced  Trusses  and  florets 
larger  and  brighter  than  those  of  Otaksa  :  a  very  free 
bloomer  producing  large  and  magnificent  I  v-fornted 
trusses  from  every  shoot.  The  best  known  variety  for 
forcing,  and  culture  In  pots  or  tubs.  Catalogue  giv¬ 
ing  description  ami  price  mailed  free.  .tOlli  Year. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Ellwanger  &  Barry, 


Dairyman’s 
Account  Book 

FREE. 

The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  is  the  moat 
practical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It 
gives  ruled  pages  for  daily  record  of  milk 
yield,  butter  made,  and  sales,  for  12  m on  tits ; 
convenient  size,  nicely  printed  and  bound. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt», 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Improved 
Butter  Color,  the  purest,  strongest,  and 
brightest  color  made,  will  send  a  copy  free 
to  any  butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing 
stamp.  Also  sample  of  their  Butter  Color 
to  those  who  have  never  used  it,  and  a 
pretty  birthday  card  for  the  baby,  ifyou  ask. 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

...  1  00 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

...  1  00 

250 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

...  1  00 

2  50 

Chas.  Downing . 

.. .  1  00 

250 

Sunlit  Star . . . . 

..  .  1  00 

2  50 

Bonanza  . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

Jrane’s  Potentate . . . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

And  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glen  wood. 

Iowa. 

SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants.  119  Warrcu  St  N  Y 


SEND  FOR  A  CAT- 

alogue  of  our  Artistic  Portraits  and  act 
j  an  our  Agent  in  your  locality  to  collect 
small  pictures  to  no  enlarged."  No  better 
paying  business  can  be  found.  Address 

F.  II.  WILLIAMS  A  CO. , 

683  As  (585  Hronilwuy*  New  a  ork. 


HAKE  BARGAINS 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

In  The  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  In  short  order : 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  $75.  We  will 
sell  In  New  York  for  $»)— a  rare  bargain  for  somo 
one. 

A  Wheel  line  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  $3. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Ilay 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teetb.  Retail  price  $1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  ?5c.  each.  Order  at  once.  Address 

N,  K,  FELM>WS,  Box 4,  Teiml!}-.  N.J, 
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Causes  of  Failure  in  Business. 

Promises  made  that  cannot  be  kept.  In¬ 
ducements  held  out  that  do  not  exist. 
Claims  that  have  no  foundation.  Great 
promise.  Little  result.  So,  when  you  see 
a  firm  prosper  year  after  year,  you  know  at 
once  that  these  are  not  its  business  maxims. 

You  will  also  see  that  they  cannot  be  the 
principles  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  for 
after  20  years  of  success  with  their  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  they  have  a  record 
of  cures  that  is  something  wonderful.  This 
record  is  not  a  private  affair,  locked  up  in 
the  safe,  or  worse  still  one  that  does  not  ex¬ 
ist.  On  the  contrary,  you  can  see  it.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  for  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen’s  Treatise  on  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment.  It  is  free  to  you.  You  will 
get  it  by  return  mail.  This  book  contains 
a  record  of  diseases  removed,  tells  who 
have  been  cured  and  shows  where  they  live. 
Send  for  it.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

It  is  filled  with  such  testimony  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — “I  have  received 
remarkable  benefit  from  the  use  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  cured  of  Neuralgia  by  it.”  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Valentine,  New  Douglass,  Ill.,  July 
30,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — “Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  cured  me  of  Neu¬ 
ralgia.  I  believe  it  saved  my  life.”  Miss 
Maggie  Hanna,  Monkato,  Minn.,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1 889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “  By  the  use  of 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  my 
lungs  which  were  badly  affected,  are  per¬ 
manently  cured.”  Geo.  S.  Murphy,  Cashier 
First  National  Bank,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — “I  can  truly  say 
that  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
has  helped  my  lungs  wonderfully.”— Mrs. 
Jas.  Sexton,  Union  Hill,  Ill.,  September 
12,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen: — “  I  had  consump¬ 
tion  of  four  year’s  standing,  and  the  doctors 
pronounced  me  incurable.  But  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  made  a  well  man 
of  me.”  James  W.  Ice,  Commercial  Point, 
Ill.,  January  15,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— "l  have  fully 
proved  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
to  be  unrivalled  in  its  immediate  effects 
upon  throat  troubles  of  any  kind,  asthma 
and  catarrh.”  Mrs.  A.  W.  Mathewson, 
85  William  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  1888.—  A  dv. 


FOREIGN. 

Saturday,  May  10, 1S90. 

Paper  money  has  shrunken  from  about 
350,  three  months  ago,  to  145  a  few  days  since 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  period 
of  mad  inflation  is  fast  coming  to  an  end, 
but  it  will  be  a  generation  or  more  before 
the  causes  and  results  will  cease  to  be  a 
burthen  on  the  people.  Of  course,  great 
speculations  were  naturally  to  be  expected 
during  the  excitement;  but  nobody  was 
prepared  to  learn  the  truth— that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  losing  about  $10,000,000 
(!!!)  a  year  by  embezzlement  in  the  Custom 
House  alone  !  Well,  well,  though  an  antag¬ 
onistic  administration  has  had  four  years’ 
time  to  discover  any  grave  defalcations  in 
the  enormously  greater  financial  transac¬ 
tions  in  this  country  during  and  shortly 
after  the  war;  thank  God  !  no  such  disgrace 
to  the  government  existed  to  be  found  out. 

Boulangerism  is  “dead”  in  France.  A 
short  time  back  his  candidates  carried  most 
of  the  elections  in  Paris  ;  at  the  elections 
there  last  Sunday  out  of  58  Boulangist  can¬ 
didates  one  was  elected.  Politicians  who 
have  been  killed,  however,  come  to  life 
again  in  France  as  often  as  explorers  do  in 
Central  Africa. 

Only  53  of  the  7,893  hydrophobia  patients 
treated  by  Pasteur  have  died.  As  the  per¬ 
centage  of  deaths  among  those  previously 
bitten  was  15  9,  it  appears  that  he  has  saved 
1,265  lives.  These  at  least  will  hardly  de¬ 
nounce  inoculation  as  a  failure. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY.  May  10.  1890. 

Representative  Fowler,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  introduced  a  bill  to  levy  a  duty  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  all  imported  sugar  of 
milk. 

A  destructive  tornado  desolated  portions 
of  Hood  and  adjoining  counties,  Texas,  on 
Monday,  destroying  crops,  buildings  and 
fences,  and  many  lives.  Reports  from 
Young  County  say  that  a  heavy  hail  storm 
fell  there.  The  hail  ruined  ail  crops  and 
vegetation,  wheat,  oats  and  corn  being 
completely  beaten  into  the  ground.  The 
fruit  crop  in  that  section  will  be  ruined. 

Reports  received  by  the  Illinois  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  from  the  more 
important  wheat-growing  counties  of  the 
State  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
made  by  the  department  on  March  22,  and 
show  even  a  lower  average  condition  than 
was  made  at  that  time.  The  area  of  winter 
wheat  destroyed  by  floods  will  reach  38  per 
cent,  of  the  area  seeded  last  fall,  and  the 
condition  of  that  left  standing  for  harvest 
does  not  promise  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
j»u  average  yield  per  acre.  Taking  the 
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State  over,  the  condition  of  the  wheat  was 
nearly  55  per  cent.'short*  of*an  average  on 
May  1.  The  area  seeded  to  spring  wheat 
this  season  is  hardly  up  to  that  of  1889. 

The  Texas  Dressed  Beef  and  Packing 
Company  has  just  closed  a  contract  with 
the  American  agent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Trading  Association  of  Europe,  by  which 
the  latter  agrees  to  take  600  tons  of  dressed 
meat  every  two  weeks,  to  be  shipped  to 
Europe  by  refrigerator  steamers  built  by 
the  English  syndicate  especially  for  this 
trade.  The  port  of  export  will  be  either 
Galveston  or  New  Orleans. 

The  second  annual  sale  of  thorough¬ 
breds  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  occurred  on  Mon¬ 
day.  The  colts  were  from  the  best  farms  in 
the  State.  For  52  head  an  average  of  $648.- 
60  was  secured.  The  highest  prices  paid 
were  $3,000,  $1,500,  $1,450,  $1,400,  $1,300, 
$1,050  and  several  for  $1,000. 

Some  of  the  parties  who  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  in  glandered  horses  near  the  New  York 
and  Connecticut  line,  have  been  arrested 
and  fined.  Large  numbers  of  valuable 
horses  have  been  infected. 

The  Fort  Worth  Spring  Palace  for  the 
display  of  the  vegetable,  flower,  fruit  and 
other  products  of  Texas,  opens  to-days. 

New  J ersey  farmers  say  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  crop-destroying  insects  are  already 
infesting  their  fields.  The  grain  aphis  is 
particularly  prevalent. 

Heavy  frosts  are  reported  from  Northern 
Kansas,  Illinois  and  Missouri  May  6  and  7, 
and  much  apprehension  is  felt  for  the 
safety  of  the  fruit. 

Canada  has  increased  the  duty  on  pork 
to  two  cents  a  pound,  making  it  about  60 
per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

Texas  reports  show  the  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  farm  work,  except  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Central  Texas  and  over 
the  coast  region,  where  work  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced  before  the  wet  weather  set  in.  A 
large  percentage  of  cotton  had  been  plant¬ 
ed,  and  was  up.  In  lowlands  some  crops 
have  been  damaged  from  overflows,  but  the 
outlook  is  very  favorable. 

During  April  the  Minneapolis  mills 
ground  539,860  barrels  of  flour,  against  421,- 
130  barrels  for  April,  1889,  and  688,800  bar¬ 
rels  in  1888.  The  direct  exports  for  April 
were  135,980  barrels,  against  228,560  barrels 
in  1889,  and  287,710  barrels  in  1888. 

The  Texas  Farmers’  Alliance,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  is  short  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  through  mismanagement.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  is  called  for. 

It  is  reported  that  Germany  is  not  indis¬ 
posed  to  relax  the  prohibition  of  American 
pork  on  the  condition  that  the  United 
States  agrees  to  a  concession  in  regard  to 
German  imports. 

The  Milk  Exchange  has  violated  its  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  Producers’  Union  as 
to  the  price  of  milk,  and  has  now  fixed  the 
price  for  May  at  two  cents.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Producers’  Union  has 
held  meetings  to  consider  what  action  shall 
be  taken.  Producers  are  divided  in  opinion 
a  s  to  what  action  should  be  taken.  Some 
favor  fighting  the  exchange,  while  others 
who  have  small  capital  think  the  fight 
hopeless.  The  producers  have  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  consumers,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  exchange  could  withstand  the 
union  if  the  latter  should  withhold  its 
milk,  as  the  members  supply  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  supply  coming  to  this  city. 
The  lack  of  ice  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
farmers  handling  the  milk  successfully. 


Special  Notice. — We  are  authorized  by 
the  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  North  Weare, 
N.  H.,  to  say  that  as  the  season  is  getting 
late,  in  sections  where  they  have  no  agents, 
they  will  send  one  machine  by  express,  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  retail  price,  viz., 
Standard  Weeder  $10.00;  Removable  Tooth 
Weeder,  $12.00.  They  do  this,  as  orders  by 
freight  to  distant  points  might  not  be 
received  in  season  to  secure  the  best  results. 
See  article  in  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  26,  page  273 ; 
also  see  advertisement  in  this  issue  on 
page  16. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  to,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  <1  45®82  50;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  95®82  00;  Pea,  $1  94®$  1  95;  Red  Kidney.  $4  00; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  35®82  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 

$1  50®$1  65;  California  Lima,  #3  60®$ - :  Italian, $1  60 

®81  75.  Green  Peas.  SI  l)5®81  10. 

Buttkb— New— Elgin,  beat,  19®20c  ;  Wealern,  beat, 
13®19c;  do  prime,  15<*17c;  do  good,  12®14-  do  poor, 

10j«U;  State,  Dairy,  half-tlrklns,  tubs. best,  18® - c;  do 

prime,  15®17;  do  One,  12®14;  Welsh  tubs,  flne,15®16>$c; 
do  good,  12®l4c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
18®14;  do  due,  10<812;  Western  dairy,  tine,  ll®12c; 
do  fair,  9®  10c;  do  poor.  6®66$c;  do  factory, fresa.  best. 
9®10c.  do  prime.  3®9c:  do  good,  7'<*a ;  do  poor,  5 
®6>$c;  Old  butter  from  3  to  7c.  per  pound  less. 

Cpkksic.— state  factory,  fancy.  104I@llo;  do  uo  tine, 
10®10-54c;  do  do.  prime.  lQ®10Mc;  do  uo,  fair  to  good, 
8*si®94*e:  Ohio,  flat,  prime. S!*j®H)c  Sklraa  Ilgnt  74$®9e: 
do  medium  4^<a?c;  do  full,  .®4o.  New  Cheesef  rom  1 
to  1J<  cent  lower. 

Enos.—  .Near  by  fresn,  1S4$3 — c;  Canadian.  13>$ ®— ; 
Southern,  124$®l9c:  Western,  best,  lS64®l8>ac;  Duck, 
16®19c,  Goose,  25®26c. 

Fruits.— Frksh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  83  25®85  00;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  $i 50®$4  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  8-  50^8700. 
Strawberries,  5®18e. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  S5®— c;  do  good, 
70®80o:  do  medium,  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed,  45® 60c; 
shipping,  35® 40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®— c  ;  short 
rye,  40®50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30®40c. 

Poultry.  Dressed— TurKeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  11® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®t014c;  do  common  to, 
good,  9®10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  24®25;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  83  50®84  00,  do  dark,  do ,  83  50mi$2  75: 
Chlckeus,  spring,  13®22c:  Fowls,  near  by,  10-ailc  ; 
Capons,  16<*22c;  Slips,  I6®18c.  Broilers,  heavy,  2 5® 33c; 
do.  light,  35®37c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  20®28o: 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb,10^®llc,  do  Western,  per  lb,  10 
®10>$c;  roosters,  per  lb,  61*®7e  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70® 88  90;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  U0®$1  37. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes—  Maine,  per  bbl.  82@$S;  New 
Brunswick, $2  50®82  75;  State  do,  $1  37® 82 12;  Western, 


do,  81  25®$2 12;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  00@$6  25;  Florida,  do, 
$3  50@$5  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163-lb.  sack,  $1  75 
®$2  00,  Sweets  do,  $3  00@$5  00.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
810  0O®815  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  $150®8175;  Onlons- 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  82  25;  Havana,  do  do,  82  00 3 $2  25; 
Squash.  Marrow,  8SG0®$3  50;  do  Hubbard,  83  00^83  50; 
Tomatoes,  per  crate,  83  00® $5  00.  Beets,  per  crate, 
81  00® 82  01)  ;  Asparagus,  per  dozen,  *1  00®82  25:  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  83  0o®$8  00;  Kale,  per  bbl.,  80  60®$0  75; 
Spinach,  per  bbl..  81  00«82  60;  Peas,  per  crate.  *1  50® 
83  25;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  81  00®  83  00;  Cabbages, 
Florida,  per  bbl.,  $2  00«$3  75.  Cucumbers,  per  crate, 
$4  00@86  00. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— No  trading  In  live  cattle.  Dressed  beef 
firm  at  6^®7%e.  per  lb.  for  poor  to  prime  nat  ive  sides. 
Latest  cable  advices  from  London  and  Liverpool 
quote  American  steers  dull  at  94$®104(c.  per  lb.  for  the 
dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal,  and  Ametl  -an  re¬ 
frigerator  beef  steady  at  scant  71$c  per  lb. 

CALVhS.— Market  ruled  steady  for  all  sorts.  Poor 
to  prime  Veals  sold  at  #4@$5  624$  per  loo  lbs;  Butter¬ 
milk  Calves  at  83®$3  so.  Among  the  sales  were  Veals, 
145  lbs.  average,  at  85  50  per  10(1  lbs;  do,  119  lbs.  at  84.00; 
Buttermilk  Calves,  103  lbs.,  at  83  50. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  ruled  dull  and  slow ; 
Yearlings  steady:  Lambs  lower.  Poor  to  good  clipped 
Sheep  sold  at  *5  50®85  75  per  I  On  lbs:  unshorn  do  at  86® 
86  1246;  clipped  Yearlings  at  $5  50®$(;  unshorn  do  at 
8?a$7  40:  Spring  Lambs  at  87 <S83  50.  Dressed  mutton 
slow  at  9®104$c.  per  lb  Dressed  Yearlings  steady  at  10 
®HRc.  Among  the  sales  were  clipped  Ohio  Sheep,  83 
lbs.  average,  at  85  75  per  100  lbs;  unshorn  do,  89  lbs.,  at 
$6  6214:  clipped  State  Yearlings,  73  lbs.,  at  86  80-  do  63 
lbs  ,  at  $H  62]$;  Ohio  do.  74  lbs.,  at  6  374$;  unshorn  Ohio 
do,  77  lbs.,  at  $7  40;  Maryland  Spring  Lambs,  61  lbs.,  at 
88  50;  do  58  lbs.,  at  87  374$,  do  95  lbs.,  at  $S  50. 

HOGS.— Market  steady  at  84  30@$4  65  per  100  lbs. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

HOME-8EEKERS’  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
will  sell  on  Tuesdays,  April  22nd  and  May 
20th,  Home  Seekers’  Excursion  Tickets  at 
Half  Rates  to  points  in  the  Farming  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  Northwest  and  South¬ 
west.  Limit  thirty  days.  For  folder 
giving  details  concerning  tickets,  rates  and 
time  of  trains,  and  for  descriptive  land 
folder,  call  on  your  ticket  agent,  or  address 
P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  Ill.—  Adv. 


MARKET  NOTES. 

Tomatoes  are  in  light  supply. 

Cucumbers  bring  good  prices. 

Onions  are  dull  and  prices  weak. 

The  barley  market  favors  buyers. 

Good  cabbages  are  scarce  and  wanted. 

String  beans  are  very  fine,  and  sell  well. 

The  demand  for  rye  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  poultry  market  is  dull  for  everything 
alive. 

New  squash  has  appeared,  but  sells 
slowly. 

There  are  large  sales  of  foreign  oranges 
and  lemons. 

A  large  part  of  the  receipts  of  hay  are 
under  prime. 

Good,  long  rye  straw  sells  for  as  much  as 
the  best  hay. 

Spring  lambs  still  bring  fair  prices,  but 
sheep  are  dull. 

Cheese  is  somewhat  lower,  though  the 
supply  is  not  large. 

Spring  chickens  dressed  are  in  demandat 
well  sustained  prices. 

About  50  bales  of  hops  were  sold  at  Utica 
last  week  for  15  cents. 

Corn  brings  slightly  higher  prices,  some 
being  bought  for  export. 

The  market  for  veal  calves  is  good  con¬ 
sidering  the  large  receipts. 

Green  peas  are  becoming  plentiful  and 
prices  are  gradually  dropping. 

The  trade  in  hops  is  very  quiet,  an  occa¬ 
sional  lot  being  taken  for  export. 

A  large  number  of  beeves,  and  consider¬ 
able  dressed  beef  have  been  exported  during 
the  week. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  eggs  which 
are  strictly  fresh,  and  prices  for  such  have 
advanced. 


32? 

Large  sales  of  oats  for  export  have  mate¬ 
rially  increased  prices  and  strengthened 
the  market. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  continue  heavy,  and 
prices  are  slightly  lower  for  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  best  grades. 

Michigan  apples  bring  highest  prices, 
Northern  Spy  being  most  in  demand,  with 
Russets  weak  and  Tower. 

The  “  option  sales  ”  of  wheat  in  this 
market,  May  8,  were  4,936,000  bushels ; 
actual  sales  were  26,000  bushels. 

Pineapples  are  becoming  plentiful  and 
are  very  fine.  One  on  exhibition  at  a  West- 
side  fruit  store  weighed  10 X  pounds. 

Cheese  at  Utica  sold  at  nine  to  9 %  cents,  or 
about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  below  last 
year’s  price.  At  Little  Falls  the  price 
was  8%  to  nine  cents. 

The  recipts  of  butter  are  moderate,  and 
as  there  is  a  good  demand  there  is  little 
accumulation  ;  stock  must  be  choice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bring  outside  quotations. 

The  best  strawberries  come  from  Charles¬ 
ton  and  North  Carolina.  Some  are  arriving 
from  Maryland,  and  large  quantities  from 
Norfolk.  South  Jersey  will  begin  to  ship 
in  a  few  days. 

Liverpool  cablegrams  say  that  beef  and 
pork  are  in  poor  demand.  Hams  in  good  de¬ 
mand.  Bacon  in  fair  demand.  Cheese  in 
fair  demand.  Tallow  in  poor  demand. 
Lard — Spot  and  futures  in  poor  demand  ; 
prime  Western  spot  and  May  easy  at  32s. 
3d.;  June  and  July  easy  at  32s.  6d.  Wheat 
in  poor  demand.  Flour  in  fair  demand. 
Corn— Spot  in  poor  demand ;  futures  In 

Siod  demand;  mixed  Western  spot  and 
ay  steady  at  3s.  6}fd. ;  J une  steady  at  3s. 
6%d  ;  J  uly  steady  at  3s.  7%d.  Hops  at  Lon¬ 
don — Pacific  Coast — Nothing  offering. 


Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


HOW  DOLLARS  ARE  MADE ! 


Fortunes  are  made  every  clay  In  the  booming  towns 
along  THE  QUEEN  Sc  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 


Cheap  Lands  and  Homes  in  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 


2.WX)  (XX)  acres  splendid  bottom  upland  timber  and 
stock  lands.  Also  the  finest  fruit  and  mineral  lands 
on  the  continent  for  sale  on  favorable  terms. 

FARMERS!  with  all  thy  getting  get  a  home  In 
the  suuny  South  where  blizzards  and  lee  clad  plains 
are  unknown.  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE  IS 

“jyWJLW.r1  CINCINNATI  to  MEW  ORLEANS 
e»t  anil  Quickest  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Correct  County  Maps,  Lowest  Rates  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  D  G.  Edwards,  Gen.  Pass.  &Tkt.Agt„ 

Queen  dfc  Crescent  Route.  Cincinnati.  O. 


“Jones  He  Pays  the  Freight.” 

THIS  SPACE  RESERVED  FOR 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y., 

TO  ADVERTISE  THE  CELEBRATED 

5-TON  HAY  SCALE. 

*»  $60.00.  IF 

Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box  free.  No  money 
asked  until  te  ted.  Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price-List  free.  Freight  paid  on  all  Scales.  War- 
.  ranted  for  five  years.  Address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

“The  Best  but  not  the  Cheapest.” 
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Rough  on  Rogues 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MAY. 


Look  out  for  Servian  “Royal” 
bonds,  which  are  offered  by  the 
19-  Berlin  Banking  Company  of  this 
city.  “  Big  prizes,  no  blanks  ”  is  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  the  circular  sent  out  to  catch 
buyers.  It  ought  to  read  “  no  prizes,  big 
blanks,”  to  be  exact,  for  that  represents 
what  the  purchaser  of  these  bonds  will 
probably  get  and  what  he  will  surely  be. 
If  you  have  money  to  spare,  why  not  invest 
at  home  at  an  honest  rate  of  interest,  and 
help  build  up  your  town  ? 


* 

*  * 


TllPSflaV  L°°k  out  f°r  another  plow- 
^  share  fraud.  This  one  is  in  Bucks 

20.  County,  Penn.  He  gives  you  a 
plow  share  and  takes  your  receipt  for  it.  Of 
course  this  receipt  turns  up  as  a  note  for  a 
good  round  sum.  Look  out  for  a  paper 
called  the  Farm  Herald,  printed  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  of  this  city,  say 
that  it  is  published  in  the  interests  of 
liquor  dealers.  Glorious  news,  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  must  have  to  herald  to  the  farmers  I 


Wednesday  Look  out  for  Prescott,  Reid 
"  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  offer 

21.  dry  goods  of  the  wrecked 
steamer  Caledonia  “  to  consumers  only.” 
The  prices  quoted  are  ridiculously  low  for 
goods  like  the  samples  sent  with  the  cir¬ 
culars.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
tning  is  a  swindle.  If  goods  are  delivered 
when  ordered  they  are  not  as  represented. 
The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  no 
goods  are  delivered  at  all,  but  the  swindlers 
hope  to  dupe  people  into  paying  in  advance 
for  what  they  order. 


Thursday  ^is  *s  It*  N.-Y.  day.  Keep  an 

J  extra  eye  on  that  poultry  fraud 

22.  in  Ohio.  We  thought  we  were 
done  with  him  last  week,  but  he  bobs  up 
again.  The  lady  who  received  the  birds 
has  this  to  say  about  one  of  them : 

“  The  Brahma  cockerel  is  a  sight.  He 
was  staggering-poor;  his  feet  and  legs 
were  badly  infested  with  scale  mites.  In¬ 
deed  the  pests  covered  his  whole  body  so 
badly  that  the  feathers  are  coming  out. 
His  legs  and  body  are  so  thickly  incrusted 
that  he  can  hardly  walk,  and  some  of  his 
toes  are  frozen  off.  He  goes  pitching 
around  as  if  he  were  on  stilts.  I  think  this 
poultry  sharper  should  have  had  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  bird  taken  before  he  sent  him 
away  ;  no  doubt  he  will  long  to  see  him.” 


Friday  Look  out  for  bogus  charitable  so- 
^  cieties  in  the  West.  A  telegram 
23-  to  the  N.  Y.  Herald  reveals  a  re¬ 
markable  state  of  affairs  in  Stevens  County, 
Kansas.  It  seems  that  a  stock  company 
was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the  goods 
sent  there  and  the  shares  were  listed  at  $75 
each.  Under  this  arrangement  those  who 
needed  help  the  most  got  the  least.  Lots 
of  men  who  ougbt  to  be  at  work  are  living 
on  provisions  that  kind-hearted  people  sent 
to  "sufferers.” 

■* 

*  ♦ 

SfrtUrdflV  Look  out  for  a  fraud  in  Zaues- 
°  ^  ville,  Ohio,  who  proposes  to 

24’  send  plans  for  building  a  wind¬ 
mill.  Zanesville  has  produced  so  many 
frauds  that  it  must  be  a  hard  place  for  an 
honest  man  to  do  a  mailing  business. 
Look  out  lor  concerns  that  want  you  to 
give  your  time  “  exclusively  ”  to  their  busi¬ 
ness.  As  the  Farm.  Field  and  Stockman 
says  : 

“If  the  agent  carries  out  this  agreement 
as  written  ne  cannot  sleep,  eat,  drink  or 
kiss  his  wife  without  violating  it.” 


THE  U  KITED  STATES  SUPREME 
COURT  AND  PROHIBITION. 

The  decision  just  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Iowa  Prohibi¬ 
tion  case  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  in  its  effects  ever  rendered  by 
that  august  tribunal— the  highest  in  the 
world.  Iowa  has  a  strict  prohibition  law 
which  forbids  not  only  the  sale,  but  also 


the  introduction  of  all  intoxicants  within 
its  borders.  Some  time  ago  a  brewer  doing 
business  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  sent  some  beer 
in  sealed  kegs  to  customers  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  claiming  that,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  commerce  between  the  different 
States  is  exclusively  the  business  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  therefore  that  neither  Iowa  nor 
any  other  State  could  legally  prevent  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  any  place  outside 
the  State  to  any  point  within  its  borders. 
The  city  marshal  of  Keokuk,  however, 
seized  the  beer  as  contraband  under  the 
Iowa  laws.  Suit  was  brought  against-him 
for  interference  with  inter-State  commerce, 
the  anti-Prohibitionists  and  liquor- selling 
interests  pressing  the  case.  The  matter 
was  carried  from  the  local  courts  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  which  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision  supporting  the  constitutionality  of 
the  disputed  provision  of  the  State  law, 
and  from  this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  tribunal  of  last  resort — the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington. 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  this  court,  malt  or  spirituous  liquors 
sent  from  one  State  into  another  are  arti¬ 
cles  of  inter-State  commerce,  and  if  con¬ 
tained  in  the  original  packages  in  the  State 
to  which  they  have  been  transmitted,  can¬ 
not  be  seized  under  State  prohibition  regu¬ 
lations. 

Considerable  doubt  exists  as  to  the  scope 
of  this  decision,  and  various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  by  the  press  with  regard  to 
the  matter.  According  to  one  side,  the 
principle  affirmed  is  that  no  State  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  importation  of  liquors 
from  another  State  or  a  foreign  country,  or 
prohibit  their  sale,  in  the  original  pack¬ 
ages,  within  its  borders  by  the  importer. 
That  is  to  say,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  rum, 
wine,  beer,  and  any  other  kind  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  may  be  shipped  from  one 
State  to  another  in  casks,  barrels,  kegs, 
bottles  or  any  other  sort  of  vessel,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  stuff  is  sent  may  use  it 
for  his  own  purpose  or  sell  it  in  the  original 
package  in  spite  of  any  State  law  to  the 
contrary.  According  to  the  other  side,  the 
decision  simply  declares  that  the  liquor 
cannot  be  touched  in  transit  between  the 
seller  in  one  State  and  the  buyer  in 
another,  nor  while  it  remains  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  latter,  who  has  an  absolute 
right  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
advocates  of  this  view  insist  that  the 
power  of  the  State  to  prohibit  or  regulate 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  within 
its  territory,  is  practically  the  same  now 
as  it  was  before  the  decision  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced.  Tne  moment,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  goods  attempts  to  sell  them, 
in  the  original  packages  or  otherwise,  he 
will  come  within  the  police  powers  of 
the  State  and  be  liable  to  punishment  for 
violating  its  laws.  They  maintain  that 
this  is  all  the  decision  amounts  to,  and 
that  this  view  of  the  law  is  the  same  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Maine 
have  acted  upon  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prohibition 
legislature  of  that  State,  the  pioneer  in 
prohibitory  legislation,  has  never  under¬ 
taken  to  authorize  the  seizure  of  liquors  in 
transit  from  another  State  or  in  possession 
of  the  original  purchaser. 

W  hatever  the  scope  of  the  decision  may 
be,  it  applies  to  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union  ;  hence  the  Prohibitionists  all 
over  the  country  are  roused  to  bitter  in¬ 
dignation.  Some  predict  that  it  will  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  third  great  political 
party.  Others  declare  that  the  Prohi¬ 
bitionists  will  carry  the  war  from  State 
issues  and  the  election  of  State  officers  to 
National  issues  and  the  election  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  Senators  in  Congress.  The 
only  remaining  remedy,  they  say,  is  to  se¬ 
cure  from  Congress  legislation  granting 
the  States  power  to  prohibit.  Such  power 
has  never  hitherto  been  granted  to  any 
State,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  such  a 
measure  can  be  carried  through  Congress, 
and  if  Congress  has  the  Constitutional 
right  to  make  such  legislation. 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  decision  is 
considered  of  great  and  sweeping  import¬ 
ance  ;  for  it  must  apply  to  every  article  or 
commodity  of  inter-State  commerce  with 
the  same  force  as  it  does  to  liquor.  Take, 
for  example,  oleomargarine,  against  which 
many  of  the  States  have  enacted  stringent 
laws.  It  is  claimed  that  under  this  decision 
every  State  is  powerless  to  prohibit,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  to  regulate  the  sale  by  the 
importer  of  oleomargarine  from  another 
State  in  the  original  packages.  The  same 
is  true  of  dressed  beef ;  so  the  farmers  of 
the  country  as  well  as  the  Prohibitionists 
are  deeply  interested  by  the  decision.  Many 
also  declare  it  is  a  terrible  blow  to  the  doc¬ 


trine  of  State  rights,  which  has  of  late  years 
received  scant  respect  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Of  the  nine  justices,  Harlan,  Gray 
and  Brewer,  however,  alone  dissented. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  Justices  Field  and 
Lamar  who  support  the  decision,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  staunch  advocates  of  State 
rights,  and  would,  therefore,  have  hardly 
coincided  in  a  decision  which  curtailed 
those  rights  to  the  extent  which  some  at¬ 
tribute  to  that  just  rendered.  For  years 
the  decision  and  its  logical  sequences  must 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  political  and 
moral  discussions  on  National  and  State 
affairs ;  hence  farmers  should  be  well  in¬ 
formed  of  its  nature  and  probable  conse¬ 
quences. 

Western  Farm  Mortgages.— General  B. 
F.  Butler  comes  to  the  front  again  with 
some  startling  statistics  regarding  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  Western  farm  mortgages.  This 
“  distinguished  philosopher  ”  states  that, 
taking  simply  the  agricultural  lands  of  the 
Western  States,  there  will  be  found  in¬ 
vested  in  farm  mortgages  the  sum  of  $3,450,- 
000,000,  at  a  rate  of  interest  averaging  from 
seven  to  nine  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of 
costs  and  commissions  of  agents,  which 
farmers  pay  for  procuring  the  money. 
General  Butler  states  that  this  sum  is 
nearly  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  whole 
national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  These 
mortgages  never  can  be  paid,  he  says.  This 
country,  with  all  its  vast  revenue  has  in 
25  years  only  paid  43  per  cent,  of  its  debt, 
which  averages  but  three  per  cent,  interest. 
How,  he  asks,  when  the  profits  of  farming 
average  only  five  per  cent,  can  farmers  pay 
debts  with  seven  per  cent,  interest  ?  The 
burden  of  General  Butler’s  argument  seems 
to  be  that  Western  farm  mortgages  never 
can  be  paid,  and  are  therefore  very  poor  in¬ 
vestments.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  capital¬ 
ists  have  ceased  to  invest  in  them.  To 
prove  his  point  he  talks  as  follows : 

“Let  me  give  you  an  incident  of  how 
that  investment  is  done,  and  1  give  you  an 
actual  case  :  A  gentleman  had  business  in 
a  United  States  land  office  in  a  Western 
State.  While  there  attending  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  a  man  came  in  and  said :  '  Have  you 
got  my  patent  ready  for  me  V 

‘  It  is  not  ready  yet,  and  this  is  the  fifth 
time  that  you  have  asked  for  it  to-day  ; 
what  is  the  haste  V  replied  the  Recorder. 

‘  Only  this  :  As  soon  as  I  get  the  patent 
there  is  a  fellow  here  who  is  ready  to  take 
a  mortgage  on  the  land  at  $9  an  acre.’ 

You  only  paid  the  Government  $1.25 
an  acre,  and  you  have  made  no  improve¬ 
ments  upon  the  property  of  any  value.’ 

‘Well,’  said  the  applicant,  ‘he  will  take 
a  mortgage  all  the  same,  and  I  want  the 
patent  hurried  up.’ 

Said  the  Recorder:  ‘What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  so  much  money  when  you 
get  it  P 

‘I  am  going  West  to  take  up  other 
lands  V 

He  evidently  had  no  idea  of  paying  the 
interest  or  of  redeeming  that  mortgage.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  know  where 
these  statistics  are  obtained.  It  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  fabulous  sums  are  invested 
in  farm  mortgages,  and  it  does  not  believe 
that  this  statement  represents  anything 
but  an  estimate  based  on  imperfect  data, 
and  extraordinary  circumstances,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  case 
quoted  above.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of 
farms  are  burdened  by  mortgages,  but  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  none  of  them,  or,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  them  cannot  be  paid. 

Prosperous  Times  Coming.— Turning 
from  General  Butler’s  dismal  figures,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  desires  to  refer  to  an  article 
recently  printed  in  the  Forum,  entitled : 
“  When  The  Farmer  Will  Be  Prosperous.” 
The  writer  of  this  article  claims  that  the 
farmer  can  hope  for  prosperity  only  when 
domestic  consumption  shall  absorb  nearly 
all  his  products.  Population,  he  says,  must 
continue  to  increase,  even  more  rapidly 
than  heretofore,  while  the  production  of 
food  cannot  increase  as  rapidly  as  in  former 
years,  because  new  lands  are  becoming  less 
available  with  each  year,  while  old  lands 
are  yearly  becoming  less  productive,  except 
in  locations  where  farming  is  conducted  on 
scientific  principles.  We  are  now  using 
lands  for  food  production,  which  should  not 
have  been  touched  until  the  next  century. 
When  the  next  century  comes,  with  its 
added  millions  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  there 
will  be  scarcity  of  food ;  our  present  farms 
must  be  made  to  produce  more,  or  the  gov. 
ernment  must  carry  out  its  vast  schemes 
for  irrigating  what  are  now  desert  wastes. 
This  sanguine  writer  gives  tables  to  show 
that  well  within  10  years,  it  may  be  neces. 
sary  to  import  wheat  to  feed  an  increased 
population,  and  he  gives  tables  to  show 
that  “  such  will  be  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  necessity  of  employing  wheat  fields  in 
the  growth  of  other  staples  and  of  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  material  from  which  farms 
are  developed.”  Here  are  hi  figures  in  a 


nutshell :  We  now  require  8.15  acres  to 
produce  food  and  clothing  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  of  our  population.  Assuming  that  in 
1894  the  population  will  reach  72,000,000,  we 
will  require  in  staple  crops  226,800,000  acres 
of  land.  The  area  now  employed  in  grow¬ 
ing  such  crops  is  211,000,000  acres.  If  this 
area  increases  at  the  same  ratio  as  iu  the 
past,  we  shall  have  223,000,000  acres  or  a  de¬ 
ficit  of  3,800,000  acres.  There  is  something 
in  this.  If  the  government  should  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign 
farmers  and  give  up  its  scheme  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  waste  public  lands,  American  farmers 
would  be  obliged  to  improve  their  farms  or 
import  food  in  10  years  !  It  certainly  be¬ 
hooves  a  man,  in  these  times  to  keep  his 
soil  in  readiness  for  a  good  crop — which  will 
be  needed  before  1900. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Liberal  living  upon  narrow 

MEANS  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a 
book  of  recipes  designed,  not  for  those  who 
can  afford  to  engage  trained  cooks,  but  for 
the  thrifty  housewife  who  needs  to  econo¬ 
mize  in  the  general  management  of  her 
home.  It  is  the  object  of  the  work  to  show 
that  a  wholesome,  appetizing,  bountiful 
variety  of  food  may  be  supplied  without  a 
large  expenditure  either  of  time  or  money. 
The  months  are  taken  consecutively,  begin¬ 
ning  with  January,  and  for  each  month 
the  dinners  for  a  week  are  given  with  di¬ 
rections  how  to  dispose  of  the  “  left-overs  ” 
from  day  to  day.  The  Christmas  Dinner, 
Cheap  Mutton  and  Beef,  The  Seamy  Side 
of  Summer,  How  to  Make  the  Tea  Table 
Attractive,  Dainty  Dishes  for  Tea,  Country 
Boarding,  Summer  Desserts,  Food  for  the 
Sick  are  the  topics  ably  treated  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  work.  The  book  is  one 
of  275  pages  — 5x7  inches  — canvas-bound. 
Christine  Terhune  Herrick  is  the  authoress 
and  the  price  is  $1.00.  Published  by  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  may  be  ordered  from 
this  office. 

( i  TT  °W  TO  USE  FRUITS”  is  the 
n  title  of  a  new  cookery  book  by 
Hester  M.  Poole,  which  contains  over  600 
original  and  compiled  recipes  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  domestic  and  foreign  fruits  for 
table  use.  The  little  volume  has  the  stamp 
of  originality,  and  the  recipes  for  fruit 
simply  and  in  combination  with  different 
other  ingredients  making  sauces,  puddings, 
pies,  creams,  cakes,  preserves,  jellies,  etc., 
etc.,  seem  reliable  beyond  the  average.  The 
authoress  says  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
those  who  show  high  intelligence  in  other 
regards  are  often  lamentably  deficient  in 
respect  to  physical  habits,  especially  re¬ 
garding  diet.  This  truth  is  one  that  we 
have  had  forced  upon  us  to  a  painful 
degree  during  the  rearing  of  two  children, 
whose  food,  owing  to  weak  digestion,  was 
at  all  times  carefully  regulated.  Mrs. 
Poole  has  dedicated  her  book  to  the  women 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Fowler  and  Wells, 
publishers.  It  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company  at  this  office. 


PiS’ceUancou.sf  §Uvcrti$ing. 

Please  n  ention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rubai.  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


butter  in  1  uavs. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE- AH  registered  In  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  In 
service  are  STOKE  POGISSth,  59 ST, 
sire  of  8  young  cows,  testing  from 
14  lbs.  11^  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
_  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 

Stoke  Fogls  Sd,  now  d<  ad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST  L.,  18656,  Inbred  sou  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
oflicl  il  butter  test  .80  lbs,  2^  ozs  In  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $'U0,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
«20U. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  dk  SIBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  BOSTON  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  long-looked-for  horse  show  has  come 
and  gone.  Mechanics’  Fair  Building  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  a  show  of  this  kind; 
the  vastness  of  its  area  is  such  that  evolu¬ 
tions  of  horsemanship  can  be  freely  ex¬ 
hibited,  except  fast  trotting.  The  ap¬ 
pointments  connected  with  the  show  were 
very  elaborate.  On  the  lower  or  basement 
floor,  stalls  were  constructed — mostly 
roomy  box  stalls — in  which  the  horses 
could  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage. 
These  stalls  opened  into  wide  aisles  which 
gave  ample  room  for  making  the  horses 
display  their  especial  points  to  inquiring 
visitors.  Upon  the  floor  above,  which  is 
the  main  floor,  all  the  appointments  had 
the  same  completeness. 

There  were  about  350  horses  brought  to¬ 
gether  to  compete  for  the  various  prizes 
and  among  them  were  some  very  fast  ani¬ 
mals,  such  as  John  Shepard’s  Arab,  (2.15) 
Little  Brown  Jug  owned  in  Bangor,  Me., 
which  has  a  trotting  record  of  the  fastest 
three  consecutive  heats  ever  known— 2.11%, 
2.11%  and  2.12%.  There  were  many  curi¬ 
osities  in  horse  flesh,  some  remarkable  for 
their  diminutive  size  and  others  for  their 
extreme  old  age.  Among  the  latter  class 
was  Old  Billy,  the  West  End  street-car 
horse  40  years  old.  For  25  years  he  ran  on 
a  car  from  Brookline  to  Boston  and  ac¬ 
tually  traveled  125,000  miles.  About  five 
years  since  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  His  development  is  marvelous  to  the 
present  day  and  shows  horsemen  at  a 
glance  wherein  lay  his  wonderful  powers 
of  endurance. 

Jumping  horses  attracted  much  interest, 
particularly  Ontario,  which  was  to  receive 
$500  for  breaking  the  record  by  jumping 
seven  feet.  He  made  several  attempts  to 
do  so  during  the  show,  and  on  Saturday 
night  he  made  two,  clearing  the  rails  about 
six  feet  eight  inches.  But  when  the  rail 
was  raised  to  a  hight  of  seven  feet,  when 
to  clear  it  would  have  been  a  triumph,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  interfered,  claiming  that  the 
horses  were  too  tired  to  jump  again.  The 
spectators  accepted  the  objection  in  a 
placid  manner;  but  the  owner  of  the  horse 
and  the  managers  of  the  fair  denounced 
the  act  as  a  piece  of  unnecessary  interf  er- 
ence. 

The  umbrella  race  was  a  rare  piece  of 
horsemanship.  Four  poles  were  in  each 
corner  of  the  ring.  The  first  movement  was 
to  saddle  up,  circle  around  the  poles  and  dart 
to  the  center  of  the  ring  ;  then  unsaddle, 
light  a  cigar,  put  up  au  umbrella,  saddle  up 
and  go  around  the  ring  twice. 

The  classes  of  exhibitions  in  the  ring,  for 
which  prizes,  ranging  in  amount  from  $25  to 
$100, were  offered,  were:  juvenile  riding;  best 
colt  foaled  in  1889  served  by  New  England 
stallion;  the  handsomest  mule;  best  nighest- 
stepping  carriage  horse  shown  in  harness ; 
Hunters— mare  or  gelding,  carrying  -180 
pounds;  bending  race  for  gentlemen  riders; 
best  pair  of  high-stepping  carriage  horses 
shown  in  harness;  four-in-hands  mares  or 
geldings  four  years  old  or  over;  Cobs  under 
saddle;  polo  ponies;  hurdle- jumping  polo 
ponies;  standard  polo  pony  14  hands  one 
inch,  to  be  worked  in  the  ring  with  a  mal¬ 
let;  tandems  in  harness;  coaching  stallions; 
ladies’  saddle  horses;  cross-matched  pair; 
high  school  horse ;  police  horse.  E.  P.  K. 


WILL  IT  PAY  ME  TO  ATTEND  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  that  there  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  boys  on  American  farms  to  day 
who  are  asking  themselves  the  above 
question,  and  it  feels  sure  that  the  answer 
will  have  much  to  do  not  only  with  the  life 
and  character  of  the  individual  questioner, 
but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  Ameri¬ 
can  history  as  well.  We  do  not  propose  to 
consider  the  shortcomings  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges,  their  failure  to  carry  out  in 
every  particular  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed  or  the  fact  that  many 
of  their  graduates  have  become  business 
or  professional  men  rather  than  farmers. 
These  things  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  We  would  rather  have  a  boy 
ask  himself  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn 
anything  at  an  agricultural  college,  that 
will  make  him  a  better  farmer  and  a  better 
man— in  short,  make  life  better  worth  the 
living. 

No  controversy  is  desired  with  the  dog¬ 
matic  individual  who  has  firmly  satisfied 
himself  that  agricultural  education  is 
worthless— that  the  sole  end  of  agriculture 
is  to  plow,  sow  and  reap  and  sneer  at  “  olo- 
gies”and  “book  farming.”  We  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  agricultural  college  is  not  the 
place  for  such  a  person;  we  would  not  have 
him  go  there  at  all ;  so  we  can  have  no  ar¬ 


gument  with  him.  We  are  talking  to  the 
boy  who  wants  to  learn  and  who  is  ready 
to  work  hard  and  faithfully  if  he  can  be 
assured  of  a  just  reward  for  his  labor. 

Thousands  of  people  in  the  world  write 
verses;  only  once  in  a  very  great  while  do  we 
find  one  who  can  write  actual  poetry. 
Thousands  of  boys  are  sent  to  col¬ 
lege  ;  only  now  and  then  do  we  find  a 
thorough  student  who  masters  his  studies 
so  thoroughly  and  well  that  the  world 
rushes  to  recognize  him  as  a  leader.  It  seems 
to  be  almost  a  law  of  Nature  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  those  who  enter  upon 
any  chosen  work  have  the  faith  and  the 
courage  to  fight  their  way  to  the  head.  Be¬ 
fore  a  boy  starts  at  an  agricultural  college 
he  should  remember  this  fact.  The 
strength  of  character,  the  inspiration,  the 
habits  of  thought  and  observation  may  all 
be  found  there.  The  tools  are  there— he 
must  provide  the  patience  and  the  courage 
needed  to  sharpen  them.  And  does  not 
agriculture  to  day  offer  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  the  best  manhood,  the  best 
thought  and  the  highest  patriotism?  Brave, 
skillful,  honest  men  must  be  found  to  lead 
and  to  follow.  We  do  not  say  that  such  men 
cannot  be  trained  outside  of  these  colleges 
— it  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that — but  we 
do  say  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sensible, 
thoughtful  young  man  to  acquire  at  the 
best  of  these  colleges  habits  of  thought,  in¬ 
vestigation  and  work,  which  if  rightly  fol¬ 
lowed  out  will  make  him  a  power  for  good, 
and  place  him  on  an  equality  with  trained 
men  in  other  professions.  Yes,  at  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  just  as  they  exist  to  day, 
with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  it 
is  possible  for  an  enterprising  boy  to  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  a  profitable,  honorable  and 
fascinating  life-work.  What  college  in  the 
world  offers  more  than  this  ?  We  would 
not  have  a  boy  enter  one  of  these  colleges 
for  the  fun  he  expects  to  find  there.  He 
will  probably  be  able  to  find  more  amuse¬ 
ment  at  other  institutions.  Our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  should  be  filled  with  earnest, 
thoughtful  boys  who  are  ready  to  learn  and 
think.  There  are  thousands  of  the  boys 
we  have  in  mind  on  our  farms  to¬ 
day  who  need  a  broader  foundation  for 
their  education  than  they  can  find  in  the 
newspapers  or  in  the  family  library.  Per¬ 
sonal  contact  for  four  years  with  men  who 
are  investigating  the  principles  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science  will  quicken  their  powers  of 
observation  without  dulling  in  the  least 
their  interest  in  practical  farm  matters. 
In  short,  the  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  the 
young  man  who  proposes  to  become  a  good 
farmer  will  find  an  agricultural  college 
course  just  as  helpful  as  a  course  at  a  law 
school  would  be  if  he  intended  to  become  a 
good  lawyer.  We  also  believe,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a  purely  business  stand¬ 
point,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  course  can  be  made  the  more 
profitable.  We  would  therefore  say  to  the 
young  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  farmer  and  who  feels  that  he  has 
the  faith  and  the  courage  to  work  and 
wait  for  a  sure  reward,  to  make  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  course  a  part  of  his  life- 
work.  Take  our  word  for  it  that  no  one  will 
ever  regret  having  done  so. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo.  Daviess  County, 
April  28.— We  are  having  a  very  dry  April 
and  grain  and  grass  are  improving  very 
slowly  at  present,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
for  rain  very  soon.  Plowing  for  corn  has 
fairly  begun ;  but  we  have  had  no  corn 
weather  yet.  It  is  too  early  to  state  the 
outlook  for  fruit,  though  fruit  trees  seem 
uninjured.  Mammoth  Cluster  Raspberry 
briars  winter-killed  worse  than  usual  for 
some  reason— surely  not  on  account  of 
severe  winter  weather.  I  never  saw  cleaner, 
whiter  or  sounder  potatoes  than  my  Rural 
No.  2  are  this  spring.  Hogs  are  selling  at 
four  cents,  live  weight.  Poultry  was  more 
profitable  than  usual  this  winter,  selling 
at  from  five  to  six  cents  in  the  fall,  to  seven 
and  eight  cents  in  the  spring.  Eggs  eight 
cents.  Plenty  all  winter.  w.  s.  8. 

New  York. 

ELBA,  Genesee  County,  April  29. — There 
is  one  farm  in  western  New  York  that  pays. 
It  is  situated  in  Riga,  Monroe  County, 
and  was  bought  by  the  present  owner  six 
years  ago.  It  consists  of  100  acres,  all 
tillable,  and  was  supposed  to  be  badly  run 
out  when  the  owner  took  possession.  He 
commenced  by  plowing  under  clover  and 
planting  to  corn,  the  following  spring 
sowing  barley  or  oats,  then  wheat  in  the 
fall.  If  he  had  manure  enough  to  cover  the 
ground,  all  right ;  it  not,  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  used,  and  plenty  of  them.  He 


laid  out  $94  for  them  one  season.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  said  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  so  large 
an  amount;  but,  said  he:  “It  costs  as 
much  to  put  the  ground  in  proper  shape 
for  a  poor  crop  as  for  a  good  one.  If  by 
extra  expense  for  fertilizers  you  can  grow 
as  much  grain  in  one  year  as  you  can  in 
two  without  the  outlay,  you  gain  one 
year’s  work  and  time — no  small  item  in 
these  times  when  every  farmer  has  to  farm 
on  shares,  the  railroads  and  middlemen 
getting  the  largest  part  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  crops.”  The  soil  is  a  dark  clay  loam, 
rather  heavy,  and  responds  to  fertilizers 
surprisingly.  About  500  loads  of  manure 
are  made  each  season.  At  present  there 
are  on  the  place  nine  horses  and  colts,  eight 
head  of  cattle,  12  hogs  and  50  sheep.  These 
are  being  fed  in  the  place  of  steers  this 
year,  as  beef  is  too  low  to  be  profitable ;  but 
the  manure  pile  will  not  be  so  large  in  con¬ 
sequence.  The  amount  of  grain  grown  on 
this  place  in  one  season  was  12  acres  of 
barley— 625  bushels;  32  acres  of  wheat— 
1,134  bushels  ;  10  acres  of  corn,  in  the  ear— 
1,200  bushels;  4%  acres  of  beans— 100  bush¬ 
els  ;  nine  acres  of  oats — 450  bushels ;  l%acre 
of  potatoes— 200  bushels ;  10  acres  of  hay- 
25  tons.  The  corn  and  most  of  the  hay  are 
fed  out  on  the  place,  besides  a  considerable 
amount  of  mill  feed  which  makes  the  man¬ 
ure  pile  (the  farmer’s  bank)  larger  and 
richer.  The  cash  sales  the  same  season 
amounted  to  $2,225,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hay  and  grain  fed  out.  Neither  does  the 
account  include  poultry  and  eggs,  as  no 
record  was  kept  of  them.  The  ground  is 
becoming  more  fertile  every  year  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  soon  be  dispensed  with,  for  the 
owner  can  now  get  a  good  seeding  of  clover 
to  be  plowed  under,  which  is  better  than 
the  fertilizers.  This  farmer  makes  farm¬ 
ing  pay.  c.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

MENNO,  Mifflin  County,  April  28.— We 
have  fine  growing  weather  now  and  wheat 
looks  promising.  There  are  very  few  fields 
that  don’t  look  well,  and  everything  is 
growing  nicely.  Some  fruits  were  frozen, 
but  others  escaped  the  frost  as  this  location 
is  favorable,  and  if  prices  of  farm  products 
were  only  better  we  could  have  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Wheat  brings  75  cents; 
corn,  35,  and  oats  25.  Fat  cattle  make  a 
little  money  for  those  farmers  who  did  not 
sell  too  soon ;  but  there  are  not  half  the 
usual  number  of  feeders.  Sheep  are  the 
highest ;  they  run  as  high  as  $2  apiece  at 
sales.  !>•  A.  H. 


THE  DEACON  VISITS  THE  IN¬ 
CUBATORS. 

“  Hello  dar,  Mr.  Bob !  Is  you  got  enny 
fresh  eggs  in  dat  wagon  ?  ” 

“  Plenty  of  them,  Deacon  !  W e  get  about 
14  or  15  dozen  per  day,  and  can  guarantee 
every  one  nice  and  fresh.” 

“  How  menny  you  say?  Must  hab  an 
awful  pile  ob  chickens.” 

“  Yes,  we  have  quite  a  lot  when  they  all 
get  in  a  bunch.  We  have  over  500  laying 
hens,  and  —  ” 

“  Go  way,  man  !  Does  you  really  mean 
dat  ?  Guess  I’ll  hab  to  come  ober  and  see 
dat  place  ob  yourn  some  day.  Kin  I  fetch 
de  ole  woman?” 

* 

*  * 

“  Hi  dar,  Mr.  Bob  I  Call  off  dat  dog  ob 
yourn  1  Nebber  seed  so  menny  dogs  afore 
on  one  place.  What’s  you  a  doin  ’wid  so 
menny  dogs,  any  way  ?  ” 

“  Some  I’m  breeding,  and  the  rest  I  use 
to  keep  tramps  and  skunks  away.  Haven’t 
had  but  one  tramp  around  the  place  for  a 
long  time,  and  he  crawled  off  lame.” 

“  Is  dat  so?  Don’t  think  dey  will  pester 
you  much  wid  all  dese  dogs  round.  What’s 
dat  you  got  in  dem  yards  ober  dar  ?  ” 

“Those,  Deacon,  are  breeding  pens  in 
which  we  keep  fancy-bred  fowls.  In  this 
yard  we  have  the  Single-Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn,  one  of  the  finest  egg-producing  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  world.  There  isn’t  much 
meat  on  one,  to  be  sure,  but  what  there  is 
is  good.  A  trio  of  these  cost  $20,  and - ” 

“  What’s  dat  you  jes  said  ?  ” 

“  Why,  $20  for  a  trio.  A  trio  is  one  cock 
and  two  hens.” 

“  What,  man  1  All  dat  money  fur  jes 
three  chickens  like  dem  ?  ” 

“  It’s  a  fact,  Deacon.  Yrou  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  good  stock  costs  money,  and  that 
blue  blood  is  higher-priced  than  the  red. 
Got  some  in  our  yards  that  cost  more  than 
that.” 

“  Do  you  hear  dat,  ole  woman  ?  Most  too 
rich  fur  my  blood.” 

“  Here  we  have  a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas. 
They  cost  us  $30  in  Massachusetts,  and  $9 
express  charges.” 

"Take  care  dar,  boss  1  Gitten  higher 
ebery  time  l  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me 


dat  efinybody  goen  to  pay  enny  sech  price 
as  dat  fur  jes  three  chickens.” 

“  Better  to  purchase  a  few  good  ones  than 
a  lot  of  poor  ones,  isn’t  it  ?  Their  eggs  do 
not  hatch  as  well  as  some  of  the  others  on 
account  of  the  hard,  thick  shells,  but  I’ve 
got  over  30  of  them  in  the  incubators.” 

“  Say,  Mr.  Bob,  is  you  got  one  ob  dem  in- 
kerbators  dat  dey  use  to  hatch  de  chickens 
wid  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  got  two  of  —  ” 

“Hear  dat,  will  you  !  ” 

“  Got  two  that  cost  over  $100.  each,  with¬ 
out  the  freight.  Have  hatched  over  500 
chicks  in  them  so  far,  and  they  are  still 
shelling  them  out.  Have  some  chicks  com¬ 
ing  to-day.” 

“  You  don’t  tell  me  !  Is  dat  honest,  Mr. 
Bob  ?  No  foolen  now  !” 

“  That’s  a  fact,  Deacon.  Got  them  down 
in  the  cellar,  and  will  show  them  to  you  be¬ 
fore  you  go.  They  are - ” 

“  Look  adar !  What  you  call  dose  speckled 
Dominackers  ?” 

“Those  are  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  Nice 
general-purpose  fowls,  but  they  don’t  seem 
to  give  the  satisfaction  that  some  of  the 
other  breeds  do.” 

“  What  does  you  charge  fur  dem?  ” 

“  Sell  you  a  trio  for  $10.,  Deacon.” 

“  Good  Lawd,  man,  I  isn’t  got  dat  much 
money.  Dem’s  my  favorite,  but  I  can’t 
stand  de  price.” 

“  Here  are  some  White-Crested  Black 
Polish.  What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  ” 

“Oh  my  !  Ain’t  dem  beauties  ?  Look  at 
dat  one  wid  de  high  cress.  What  does  you 
ax  fur  dem  ?  ” 

“  None  for  sale.  Deacon.  Only  got  a  few, 
and  want  them  for  breeding  purposes.  Sell 
you  a  setting  of  eggs  for  $3.” 

“  No  sar  1  Nebber  touched  me !  Why, 
man,  I  kin  git  eggs  in  town  for  20  cents  a 
dozen.” 

“So  you  can,  Deacon,  but  they  won’t 
hatch  any  Polish  chicks.” 

"  Look  at  dose,  ole  woman  !  See  dat  little 
feller  a  strutten  round,  and  a  putten  on  his 
airs.  What  you  call  dem  ?” 

“  Those  are  Pekin  Bantams.  Look  very 
nice,  and  make  great  pets  for  children. 

These  are  the  new  kind  that  have  sprung 
into  fame  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  are  called  the  Wyandotte. 
Got  them  from  a  breeder  in  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts.” 

“  Don’t  like  dat  part  ob  de  country. 
Got  robbed  in  Boston  one  night,  and  de 
Jedge  he  fined  me  10  dollars,  and  said  as 
how  I  was  drunk.  How  much  ’spress  you 
hab  to  pay  on  dem  ?” 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  the  RURAL. 


nnoro  for  forcing. 

■  V  L  V  Fine,  well  established  plants 

I  I  of  Catharine  Merniel, 

■  V  V  W  W  Xiphetos,  Bride,  Salrano, 
■  Papa  Gontier.  Perle  des  Jardins.  ana 

other  choice  vat  ieties  from  4-inch  pots.  Price 
on  application. 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

50th  YEAR.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


A  Great  Bargain. 

In  exchange  for  a  herd  of  Jersey,  Alderney  or  any 
first-class  cattle  of  equal  value,  X  offer  a  piece  of  land 
at  this  city,  situated  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  In  sight  of  the  great  furnaces  and  n  inlug 
industries  of  this  section  of  country.  Land  nicely 
fenced  and  Improved;  8,(00  bearing  peaches  and 
pears.  Very  fertile  and  adaptive  soil.  Refused  an 
offer  of  88, UX)  cash  for  entire  place ;  wiU  trade  iu 
whole  or  part.  This  certainly  is  a  rare  chance  as  in¬ 
vestigation  will  prove. 

Also  a  fine  tract  In  exchange  for  horses  or  stock  of 
livery. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  S.  DENT, 

Box  328,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


DEAF 


NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  _  __  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 

-I.kl»  s,„.,e.,ful  where  all  Remedies  fall.  Sold  by  F.  HISCOX, 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING, 

Reasons  lor  the  Decline  ol 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Judge  flott,  oi  tde  D.  S.  Court  ol  Claims. 

In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  Cily, 
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Humorous. 

JACK  UPPERS  :  "Say,  Scadtls,  could  you 
lend  me  n  hundred  ?”  Russell  S.  Scadds  : 
“  That’s  not  the  point,  don’t  you  know — 
could  I  lend  it— but  could  I  get  it  back  1” — 
Puck 

“  Your  account  has  been  standing  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Dukey.”  “Then  give  it  a  seat, 
my  dear  Shears.”  “  Very  glad  to,  sir. 
Shall  we  make  it  a  re  ceipt  f  ” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

"Maria.”  "Yes,  Tom.”  “Maria— I- 
ah.”  "\res,  Tom.”  “  Maria,  do  you— that 
jH» —  "  Yes,  Tom.”  “  O,  will  you  marry 
mol1”  “Yes,  Tom.  That  is  the  fourth 
wluie  I’ve  said  it.  I  knew  what  you  were 
driving  at  all  the  time.”— N.  Y.  Herald. 

Clerk  :  “  I  would  like  a  small  increase  in 
my  salary,  sir.”  Merchant:  “I  don’t  see 
my  way  clear  to  that,  but  I  can  do  the  same 
thing  iu  another  way.  You  know  that  time 
is  money  ?  ”  "  Yes  sir.”  "  Well,  hereafter 
you  can  work  until  six,  instead  of  quitting 
at  five.” 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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BREED’S  UNIVERSAL 

WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

T.  B.  TERRY,  o l  Chlo,  nn:  “It 
cultivated  two 
row*  at  once; 
hoed  them  per¬ 
fectly,  going 
ever  e«rt i 

In  At#  hours. ■' 

universal' 

WEEDER  CO. 

JGrtk  Wwlt*.  K.  11. 


Lord  Charles  Mudford  :  I— er— want — er— to  marry  your— er — daughter. 

The  Pater  :  Er— yes— but  which  one  ? 

His  LoRDsniP:  Pon  honor,  no  preference,  don’t-cher-know  1  They’ll  Inherit  equally,  I  suppose. — Life. 


Simple, 

,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Tlieonly  perfect  machine 
for  turning  or  tedding  hay.  Made  only  by 
AM KS  PLOW  CO.,  Boston  and  New  Yorl 
{Send  for  circulars  and  catalogue. 


Garfield's 

‘The  American” 


HAY TEDDER 

Made  in  3  sizes. 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEDER 


Positive  In  its  action,  and  perfect  In  Its  seeding.  Will 
sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds  and  grains.  Send  for  new 
speelal  Circular. 

The  HICGANUM  MANF’G  CORPORATION, 

N.  Y.  OUice,  189  &  191  Water  St.  Iliggnnum,  Conn. 


CJEND  10  Cta.  In  [on  U/apn  Produce  Commls- 
P. 0.stanu>8  to  L-  «  U.  flRnll,  glon  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Mhlpptng  Produce  Also  recipe 
for  Preaervlng  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  ‘itft  Washington  8t .,  hi,w  Vorlr  f'ln 


I  AO  K  SALE-HEAP’S  PATENT  AUTO- 
’  MATH:  KaHTH  CLOSET.  A  positive 
bargain  If  sold  at  once. 

SAMPLE  TRUNK  CO., 

1  Cortlandt  Street,  Cor.  Broadway,  Now  York. 


$i,587 

Iii  Prizes  is  offered  by  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  for  Good 
Gardening  and  Kindred  Work  during  1890. 


DESIRING  to  especially  interest.  American  horticulturists  in  certain  progressive 
methods  and  systems  which  experience  has  proved  will  be  of  vast  practical  value 
when  more  generally  known  and  adopted,  the  publishers  offer  $1,000  in  cash,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  prizes  for  results  obtained  at  the  hands  of  ITS  SUBSCRIBERS  In  the 
lines  pointed  out. 

Of  this  amount,  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500)  will  be  given  for  the  most  profitable 
yields  of  garden  products,  including  Fruits,  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Commercial  Plants; 
special  stress  to  be  laid  on  the  manure  or  fertilizer  employed,  with  a  view  to  thorough 
tests,  on  a  commercial  basis,  of  the  practical  value  of  the  high-grade  manufactured 
fert  ilizers  for  increasing  the  profits  of  gardening.  Several  public-spirited  horticultural 
merchants  have  added  contributions  of  their  own  goods  to  our  offers,  thereby  considerably 
extending  the  scope  of  the  competition.  The  following  parties  have  contributed  as 
indicated : 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  BOSTON  AND  NEW 
YORK:  $42.50  In  Stockbrldge  Vegetable  Manure; 
$12.50  In  Stockbrldge  Fruit  Manure;  $80  In  Bowker’s 
Greenhouse  Fertilizer;  $165  In  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO..  PHILADELPHIA:  $25  111 
Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds. 

It.  G.  CHASE  &  CO.,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. :  25  Geneva 
Urape  Vines. 

M.  B.  FAXON,  BOSTON :  $10  111  Seeds  or  Tools. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. :  $25  In  Eaton 
Grape  Vines. 


MAPES  FERTILIZER  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 
NEW  YORK:  $44  In  the  Mapes  Vegetable  Manure; 
$89  In  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure ;  $44  In  the 
Mupes  Complete  Manure ;  $127  In  all. 

T.  V.  MUNSON,  DENISON,  TEXAS:  $50  In  Parker 
Earle  Strawberry  plants  (1,000  plnnts,  wholesale 
price);  $50  In  the  new  Rommel  grape;  $50  In  the  new 
Brilliant  grape;  $59  In  the  new  Jieger  grape;  $200 
-In  all. 

E.  W.  REID,  BRIDGEPORT,  OHIO:  $5  In  Small  Fruit 
Plants. 

ELMER  E.  SUMMEY,  LASALLE,  N.  Y. :  $5  In  Water 

lilies. 


These  prizes  will  be  ‘given  for  The  Most  Valuable  -crops  of  Vegetables,  Apples, 
St  rawberries,  Grapes,  Cut  Flowers,  etc.,  etc.  The  remaining  $500  will  be  paid  for  the 
most  valuable  written  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  certain  Flowers,  Fruits  and  Veget  ables ; 
articles  descriptive  of  Model  Garden  Homes  ;  descriptions  of  New  Varieties,  and  for  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  of  Plants,  Garden  Scenes  and  other  Natural  Objects. 
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BOOKS! 

GOOD  BOOKS ! 
CHEAP  BOOKS! 


[A  large  number  of  the  hooks 
offered  under  this  head  a  feiv 
weeks  ago  have  been  sold  to  our 
readers.  The  following  list  con¬ 
tains  only  those  on  hand  at  date 
of  this  writing,  ivith  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  lot  more  recently  “  dis¬ 
covered.”  1 

In  the  removal  of  the  offices  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  The  American  Garden, 
we  find  many  books  on  hand  which  we 
offer  to  our  readers  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Many  of  the  volumes  are  worth 
more  at  this  time  than  the  publishers’ 
price,  but  we  have  placed  all  of  them  at 
prices  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  less 
than  the  publishers  rates. 


Treatise  on  Hedging,  Jas.  A.  Cald¬ 
well.  1870 . 50 

Gold  and  Silver  per  cent,  of  the  Min¬ 
ing  Industry  in  the  U.  S.,  R.  W. 

Raymond.  1873 . 75 

Manual  of  Botany,  1834,  Amos  Eaton.  .50 
Scientific  Agriculture,  Rodgers.  1848.  .35 


Horse  Doctor,  Edw.  May  hew.  1863. . .  1.50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book.  1857..  .50 

The  Old  Home  Altered,  How  the  Old 
Horae  May  be  Beautified.  Mason. 


1878 . 75 

Delissers  Horseman’s  Guide.  1875 . 35 

School  Houses,  Plans  for.  Johannet. 

*  1871 . 50 

Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Horse. 

Kirby.  1883  . 75 

General  Architectural  Designs.  1880.  .50 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Evans.  1851..  .50 

Insects  of  New  York  State.  Cora 

Fitch.  1856 . 50 

Hand  Book  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

1873 . 35 

Sheep,  Management  of,  etc.  Youatt. 

1854.  (3.) . 50 

Fine  Wool  Husbandry.  Randall. 

1863  . 35 

British  Pomology  (Apples)  Robert 

Hogg,  London.  1855  . 50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd.  1856.  .50 

13  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Topics, 

Hyde.  1871 . 50 

Educating  the  Horse.  Duragan.  1873.  .35 

Law  Regarding  Horses.  Harrison. 

1875 .  1.00 

American  Botanist  and  Florist. 

Wood . 75 

School  of  Chemical  Manure.  From 
the  French  of  M.  George  Viele. . ...  .35 

Soil  Culture.  J.  H.  Walden  A.  M..  .50 


SagT*  All  books  in  this  list  are  cloth  or 
leather  bound,  except  where  noted.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  the  books  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid. 


BOOKS  SLIGHTLY  SHELF-WORN. 

MOST  PRICES  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  OF  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  RATES. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THEM,  ORDER  QUICKLY,  as 
there  are  only  one  or  two  copies  of  each. 
In  ordering  it  would  be  well  to  name  one 
or  more  books  to  be  substituted  in  case 
those  of  first  choice  are  sold  when  the  order 
is  received. 

SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

Each. 

Pacific  Rural  Hand  Book,  by  Charles 
Howard  Shinn.  A  description  of 


flowering  plants  suitable  for  culture 

in  California.  1879.  3  copies .  §0.35 

Practical  Butter  Book,  by  X.  A.  Wil¬ 
lard.  A  treatise  on  butter-making 

1875  . 35 

Sugar  made  from  Maize  and  Sorghum, 

by  H.  L.  Stewart.  1878 . 35 

Roads  and  Railroads,  by  Wm.  Gilles¬ 
pie.  Principle  and  Practice  of  Road¬ 
making.  1871 . 50 

The  Wool  Grower.  Vol.  1. — No.  1. 

1849 .  1.00 

Genesee  Farmer.  Bound  volumes. 

1845  and  ’47.  1847  and  ’48.  1848  and 

’49.  1851—1855.  (5) . each  1.00 

Magazine  of  Horticulture,  Edited  by 

C.  M.  Hovey.  1857 .  1.00 

Horticultural  Review.  1851  and  ’53. 

J.  A.  Walker,  M.  D.,  Editor .  1.00 

Transactions  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural 

Society.  1858 . 50 

New  England  Farmer.  1867 .  1.00 

The  Farmers’  Magazine,  Edinburgh, 


Practical  Horseshoeing,  Fleming. 

1873 . 15 

The  Horse,  Handling,  Shoeing  and 

General  Care.  By  B.  Pitcher . 35 

Ensilage  of  Green  Forage  Crops  in 

Silos.  By  H.  R.  Stevens.  1881 . 50 

American  Sanitary  Engineering.  By 

E.  S.  Philbrick.  1881 . 50 

Patrons  Hand-Book.  1874 . 50 

Sixth  Report  N.  Y.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  1888 . 50 

Arizona  As  It  Is,  by  H.  C.  Hodge, 

1877. . .75 

Diseases  of  the  American  Horse,  by 

McClure.  1870  . 75 

Soiling  Summer  and  Winter  or  Econ¬ 
omy  in  Feeding  Stock,  by  F.  S. 

Peer.  1S83 . 40 

Designs  for  Flower  Beds,  Geo.  A. 

Solly  &  Son.  Regular  Price  §3.00. .  1.50 

Poultry  Bulletin,  Vol.3.  1873 . 50 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology, 

by  Henry  Goadby,  M.  D.  1878 . 75 

Country  Homes.  How  to  save  money. 
Suggestions  for  Everything  Needful 
in  farm  work.  Prof.  S.  E.  Todd. 

1870 . 1.50 

Plumbing  and  House  Draining  Prob¬ 
lems,  1885 .  1.00 

The  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  in 

N.  E.,  by  George  Jacques.  1819 . 50 

Horse  Management,  by  Edw.  May- 

hew,  400  engravings.  1875 .  1.50 

American  Shepherd,  History  of 
Breeds,  Management  and  Diseases, 

L.  A.  Morrell.  1846 . 50 

Practical  Shepherd,  Randall,  1871. 

(3.) . each.  1.00 

Horses’  Teeth,  Wm.  H.  Clarke.  1880.  .75 

American  Pomology  .(apples)  1867, 

by  Dr.  John  A.  Warder.  (3.) .  1.00 

Practical  Dairy  Husbandry,  by  X.  A. 

Willard.  1873.  (3) .  1.00 

The  American  Home  Garden,  1S59,  by 
Alex.  Watson . 75 


Andersonville  Violets,  by  H.  W. 
Collingwood.  a  tale  of  North  and 

South.  Lee  &  Shepard.  1889 .  $1.00 

The  Child’s  Book  of  Health,  or 
Physiology  for  Little  Folks,  A.  F. 

Blaisdell,  M.  D.  1883 .  30 

Up  and  Down  The  Brooks,  Mary  E. 
Banford.  Description  of  water  in¬ 
sects,  for  voung  people.  Reg.  price 
§1.00 . 50 


Through  a  Microscope,  by  Samuel 
Wells,  Mary  Treat  and  F.  L.  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  Science  of  the  Microscope, 

Reg.  price  60c . 

Young  Folk’s  Stories  and  Pictures 
of  Sea  Urchins,  Star-Fishes  and 

Corals,  byx  Mrs.  Turney .  . 

The  Mouth  and  Teeth,  J.  W.  White, 

M.D . 

Drugs  That  Enslave,  The  Opium, 
Morphine,  Chloral  and  Hashesch 
habits.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane.  Reg.  §1.50. . 
Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War — At¬ 
lanta— The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion— The  Army  Under  Pope — From 
Fort  Henry  to  Corinth — The  Penin¬ 
sula — The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
— The  Mississippi.  7  vols.  Reg.  price 

§1.00  each.  Our  price  each . 

New  York — The  Plantingand Growth 
of  the  Empire  State.  3  vols.  §3.50  reg. 
American  Statesmen — Franklin,  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  J.  Q.  Adams.  3  vols. 

each. . . . 

About  Grant,  John  L.  Swift.  Sketches 

of  Life  During  the  War . 

The  Epoch  of  Reform.  1830 — 1S50. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P . 

Victoria  Brittania.  A  Plan  for  Cele¬ 
brating  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

By  Hollis  True . . 

Britons  and  Muscovites,  or  Traits  of 
Two  Empires.  Curtis  Guild.  §1.50. . 
Who  Wrote  It?  An  Index  to  the 
Authorship  of  noted  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature. 
Wheeler.  1881 . 


.40 

.35 

.35 


.75 


.50 

1.50 

1.00 

.75 

.75 


.50 

1.00 


.75 


Memoirs  of  Wm.  Francis  Bartlett. 

H.  W.  Palfrey.  §1.35 . 75 

Burgoyne’s  Invasion  of  1777.  Sam’l 

A.  Drake . . 35 

Life  of  Jonathan  Wood,  Inventor  of 

the  Modern  Plow . 35 

Ca  Ira  !  or  Danton  in  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  Groveland . 75 

Traits  of  Representative  Men.  Geo. 

W.  Bungay.  Reg.  §1.50 .  1.00 

Adventures  of  a  Virginian,  by  Oliver 

Thurston.  Reg.  75  c . 50 

Three  Visits  to  America,  by  Emily 

Faithful.  Reg.  §1.50 . 75 

The  Man  of  the  World.  Wm.  North.  .75 

The  Adventures  of  a  Chinaman.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Reg.  §1.50.  (3.).. each  .75 

Immortality.  (A  Poem).  Barlow...  .50 

Zophill  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.  (A 

Novel).  By  M.  G.  Brooks .  1.00 

The  Coquette,  or  the  life  and  let¬ 
ters  of  Eliza  Wharton.  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Foster . 75 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan . 75 

Shobab,  a  Tale  of  Bethesda,  a  poem, 

J.  A.  Whitney,  LL.  D . 75 

The  King’s  Missive  and  Other  Poems, 

by  John  G.  Whittier . 50 

Pauline  and  Other  Poems,  by,  H.  L. 

Gordon . 50 

Titcomb’s  Letters  to  Young  People, 
by  Timothy  Titcomb.  Reg.  $1.00  .50 

The  Silver  Chalice  and  other  poems, 

by  Emma  M.  Buckingham . 35 

Ready  for  Business  or  Choosing  an 
Occupation.  Manson . 50 


The  Blockade  Runner,  by  J.  Wilkin¬ 


son  of  the  late  Confederate  Navy. 

Reg.  §1.35 . 75 

Life  of  Gen.  Grant,  by  Prof.  L.  T. 
Remlap.  Reg.  §1.50 .  1.00 


Millennial  Dawn.  The  Plan  of  the 

Ages,  Vol.  1.  Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

Youth  t  Its  Care  and  Culture,  by  J. 

M.  Granville.  Reg.  §1.00 . 75 

Precept  and  Praise,  a  Collection  for 
the  Sunday  School.  Chas.  Collins. 


Reg.  75c . 35 

Christian  Holiness.  Its  Philosophy, 


Gospel  in  the  Stars  or  Primeval  As¬ 
tronomy.  by  Jos.  A.  Seiss.  §1.35...  .75 

Religious  Duty,  by  T.  P  Cobbe . 50 

Every-day  Business  Arranged  for 
Young  People,  by  M.  S.  Emery  ...  .50 

How  to  Train  in  Archery.  Thompson.  .35 

The  Hunter’s  Hand-book . 35 

The  Witchery  of  Archery.  Thomp¬ 
son . . 75 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion.  E. 

M.  Goulbourne . 50 

The  Eden  Tableau  or  Bible  Object 

Teaching.  By  Chas.  Beecher . 75 

Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation. 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey.  §1.50 .  1.00 

The  Year’s  Best  Days,  for  boys  and 

girls.  Rose  Hart  wick  Thorpe . 75 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers.  Henry 

C.  Watson . 75 

The  Child’s  Health  Primer . 35 

Literary  Landmarks.  A  Guide  to 
Good  Reading  for  Young  Folks,  by 

Mary  E.  Burt . . 50 

Study  of  the  English  Classics,  by  A. 

F.  Blaisdell,  A.  M.  Reg.  §1.35 . 75 

A  Manual  of  International  Law,  by 
E.  W.  Gallindit.  Reg.  §1.50 . 75 


How  Shall  My  Child  be  Taught.  By 
Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Reg.  §1.50 .  1.00 


A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Spec¬ 
ies.  by  Benj.  F.  Ferris.  Reg.  §1.00.  .50 

The  Temperaments,  or  the  Varieties 
of  Physical  Construction  in  Man,  by 
Dr.  D.  H.  Jacques . 75 

How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Af¬ 
fections.  Chas.  Bray.  Reg.  $1.00.  .50 

Beginnings  with  the  Microscope,  by 

Walter  P.  Manton.  Reg.  50  c . 35 

Vocal  and  Action — Language  Culture 
and  Expression,  by  J.  N.  Kirby. 

§1.35 . 75 

Brain  and  Mind  In  Relation  to  Mod¬ 
ern  Phvsiology.  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Reg.  §1.35 . 75 

Working  People  and  their  Employers, 


by  Washington  Gladden.  Reg.$1.75.  1.00 

Pre-Glacial  Man  and  the  Aryan  Race, 

by  Lorenzo  Bing.  Reg.  §1.50 .  1.00 

Comparative  Physiognomy  or  Resem¬ 
blance  Between  Men  and  Animals, 
by  Jas.  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.  Reg. 

§3.50 .  1.50 


Home  Sketches  In  France,  by  Mrs. 

Henry  M.  Field.  Reg.  $1.00 . 50 

At  the  Back  of  the  Moon  or  Obscura¬ 
tions  ot  Lunar  Phases,  by  A.  L. 

Wray . 35 

What  To  Do  and  Why — How  to 
Educate  each  Man  for  His  Proper 

Work,  Nelson  Sizer.  Reg.  3.00 . 75 

How  To  Get  Rich  In  the  South,  Har¬ 
ris,  1.00 . 75 

Elements  of  Morals,  by  Paul  Janet..  .75 
How  To  Keep  a  Store,  by  S.  H.  Terry. 

1.35 . 75 

First  Lessons  in  Greek,  W.  S.  Scar- 

burgh,  A.  M . 75 

Broken  English  —  A  Frenchman’s 
Struggle  with  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  E.  C.  Dubois . 35 

Revised  Oddfellowship,  by  J.  Blan¬ 
chard . 50 

Scott — Browne’s  Text  Book  of  Phono¬ 
graphy.  Part  I . 50 

Epochs  of  Modern  History — Edward 
III.,  by  Rev.  W.  Wharburton,  M.  A.  .75 
Handbook  of  English  History.  F.  H. 
Underwood.  §1.35 . 75 


Coligny,  a  Biography.  Walter  Besant.  .75 

Valuable  Suggestions  to  Shorthand 

Students.  S.  A.  Morgan.  §1.00 . 50 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  Jos.  Frek- 


lin,  Ph.  D . 35 

Talks  on  Teaching.  Francis  W. 

Parker . 50 

Chief  Joseph.  His  Pursuit  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  by  Gen.  Howard.  §3.00 .  1.00 

Manual  of  Shorthand.  Allen . 35 

The  New  Agriculture.  A.  N.  Cole. . .  1.00 

IN  BOARD  COVERS. 

The  Way  of  Life,  Service  Book  for 

Sunday  Schools . 35 

First  Spanish  Book.  Worman . 35 

Italian  at  a  Glance.  Thuritn . 35 

Second  French  Book.  Worman . 35 


AN  ADDITIONAL  LIST. 

Zell’s  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary, 
4  volumes,  sheep,  marbled  edges, 
good  condition.  Edition  of  1883. 


Price  for  the  set  by  express .  §4.00 

Star  Papers,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

1855  . 75 

Vol.  3.  Millman’s  Gibbons  Rome . 59 

Book-keeping.  Single  and  Double 
Entry.  Hut  chinson  &  Parker,  1886.  1.00 
Reminiscences  of  the  Old  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York.  900  pp . .  1.50 

How  to  Drain  a  House,  Geo.  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr . 50 


The  Cider  Maker’s  Manual,  J.  S.  Buell, 

1869  . 35 

Practical  Farm  Drainage.  C.  G.  Elliott, 

1883  . 50 

The  Bee-keeper’s  Guide,  A.  J.  Cook. 

Reg.  price  §1.35 . 75 

Quimby’s  New  Bee-keeping,  L.  C. 

Root,  1879 . 75 

The  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  A.  S.  Ful¬ 
ler,  1881.  Reg.  price  §1.50 . .75 

The  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  A.  S. 

Fuller.  Edition  1867.  (3) . 50 

Peach  Culture,  J.  A.  Fulton . 75 

The  Grape  Culturist,  A.  S.  Fuller, 

Reg.  price  §1.50 . 75 

Forest  Trees:  Culture  and  Propaga¬ 
tion.  Arthur  Bryant,  1871 . 75 

Culture  of  the  Cranberry,  B.  East- 
wood,  1856  .  50 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Geo. 

E.  Waring,  Jr . .50 

Farming  with  Green  Manures,  C. 

Harlan,  M.D  ,  1880  . 75 

The  Trotting  Horse  of  America. 

Hiram  Woodruff,  1869  . 75 

The  Dairy  Cow  :  A  Monograph  of  the 
Ayrshire,  by  E  Lewis  and  Joseph 

N.  Sturtevant,  1875 . 75 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  Patrick  Barrv. 

1873  .  1.00 

The  World’s  Progress.  A  record  of 
all  essential  facts  in  the  progress  of 
society  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  1877.  George  P.  Putnam. 

Over  1,000  pages .  3.00 

Farming  for  Profit,  John  E.  Read, 

1880.  Over  800  pages.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Covering  the  management 

of  every  phase  of  farming .  1.75 

The  Dog :  Breeds  and  Management. 

Over  600  pages.  Reg.  price  §3.00. ..  1.50 

Sorghum,  its  Culture  and  Manufac¬ 


ture,  Peter  Collier,  1884.  Reg.  price 


§3.00. . 1.00 

Horses.  Cattle.  Sheep  and  Swine,  1888. 

G.  W.  Curtis .  1.50 

The  Book  of  Ensilage,  John  M.  Bailey  1.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays,  Wm.  Crozier 
and  Peter  Henderson.  Reg.  §3.50. .  1.50 

Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

1850  . .50 

The  Farm  Yard  Club  of  Jotham,  Geo. 

B.  Loring,  1881 .  1.50 

First  Lessons  in  Botany,  A«a  Gray, 

1857 . 50 

House  Painter’s  Book,  Stevens . 35 

Hand-Book  of  Orange  Culture,  T.  W. 

Moore . \ . 75 

Cattle  and  Their  Diseases,  A.  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  1887 . 75 

Truck-Farming  in  the  South,  Dr.  A. 

Oehmler.  Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases,  Jen¬ 
nings.  1860  . 75 

The  Strawberry,  J.  M.  Merrick,  .Tr., 

1870  . 50 

Open-Air  Grape  Culture,  John  Phin. 

Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

The  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Geo.  H. 

Dadd,  1854  . 50 


People’s  Poultry  Book,  Wm.  M. 
Lewis,  1871 . 

American  Poulterer’s  Companion.  C. 

M.  Bennett,  1867 . 

The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper,  L. 


Wright . 50 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Domestic 
Poultry,  Martin  Doyle.  Colored 

Plates.  Nearly  400  pages .  1.50 

New  Book  of  Flowers,  Jos.  Buck . 75 


The  Ensilage  of  Maize  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops,  Paris,  A.  Goffart  ...  .50 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson,  1884.  Reg.  $1.50 .  1.00 

Money  in  the  Garden,  P.  T.  Quinn, 

1871 . 50 

History  of  Hereford  Cattle,  McDonald 
&  Sinclair,  1886 . .75 

The  Family  Horse.  Care  and  Feeding. 

Geo.  A.  Martin,  1889.  Nearly  new. 

Reg.  price  §1.00 . 75 

Orchid  Culture,  E.  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  1876. 


Reg.  §3.50 .  3.00 

American  Flower  Garden,  Robert 
Buist  &  Co . 75 

Treatment  of  the  Horse,  Chas.  Whar¬ 
ton,  1873  . 50 

American  Cattle,  History,  Breeding 
and  Management,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

1^68 . 75 

Beet-Root  Sugar  and  Culture  of  Beets, 

E.  B.  Grant,  1880 . 50 

Hedges  and  Evergreens,  John  A. 
Warder,  M.D.,  1858  . 75 

Flax  Culture  in  the  U.  S.,  E.  A.  Whit¬ 
man,  1888  . 50 

The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Downing,  1873.  Part  I.,  Ap¬ 
ples  . 75 

Horse  Breeding  Recollections,  Schu- 

dorff . go 

Everybody’s  Paint  Book,  F.  B.  Gard¬ 
ner . 50 

Text-Book  on  Chemistry,  Henry  Dra¬ 
per.  1870 . 75 

Homeopathic  Veterinary  Hand-Book, 
Johnson . . 


Any  of  tbe  above  books  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  named,  unless 
otherwise  noted. 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  NEW  YORK, 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 

^^-SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

VAKHA  W  !  i  MANUFACTURERS 


WJnd  Mills 


WHAT  WILL  THEY  DO?  Often  Save  Plowing 

PUT.H  GRAIN  ahd MANURE  ^5^f|^f0r  any  crop"' 
ON  CORNSTALKS, STUBBLE^,  \  .  I  ^4 
FALL  OR  SPRING--  -  If  J 

pLOWING.'W^^Htt  /A  R  Nj<T 


THE  HALLADAY  MILE  is 
l  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in 
18  sizes,  8  to  GO  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to 
40  horse  power.  It  is  adapted  to  pump- 
ing  water  for  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms, 
Ornamental  and  Village  Water  Supply 
a  aud  Fire  Protection,  Railway 

_ jF-i  Water  Stations,  Irrigation, 

Drainage,  Etc. 

ftSjSA  THE  HALLADAY  is 
made  upon  honor  and  guaran- 
E»0®  teed  THE  MOST  POWER- 
SfeaeFUE.  DURABLE  and 
■(«;BEST  REGULATED 
Mwbtor M -  DEFYING 
W36  Wind  Mill  on  the  market. 


MAST.  FOOS  &  CO 
LdSRRINGFIELD.O., 


f  flnHRTAMnflRn 

Hj  VAN  El  ESS 

pHHwiND  MILLS  y 

r  These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  Best  of  their  class.  Arc 
^  oot  made  cheaply,  but  heavy 
W  and  strong  In  construction.  They 
are  rapidly  taking  the  fc»ad  of  all  Sol* 
id  and  Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

>|  I  n/|  DC  We  make  a 

U  I VI  M  complete  g 

line  of  WIND  MILL.  HAND  J 
AND  POWER  PUMPS,  I 
IRON,  BRASS  AND/ 
^  BRASS-LINED  CYL-f  i 
X  INDERS.  Our  8  Way  / 
Force  Pumps  have  no  ,^7 
equal. 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink.  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 


BRANCH  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED.  (MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 


RUCKEYE 
D  FORCE  PUMP 


Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant  j  f  cc 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass  UL  to 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest  n  m 
and  Best  Force  Pumn  in  the  World  for  *H 

Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes  yr  5E 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  f  I  S 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  <b 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 

C  resume,  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


LARGEST  LINE  IN  THF.  WORLD 

L %  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  f 

few. 


keystone' 

ROTARY 

Drill  planter 


I  GAIT  rotary 

I  planter  I 

I  WITH  ' 

'(HECK  BQivfb 


We  make  the  largest  assortment  of 
*  Tanks  on  the  market,  con- 
fisting  of  Hound,  Half  Round  and 
Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling 
Tanks,  Storage  and  House  Tanka. 
>u  6peolal  Sixes  made  to  order. 


IDEAL 


y_s. 


STANDARD 

S>HAY  TOOLS 


For  .tacking  outln  fields  and 
mowing  away  in  barns.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hay  Carrier 


lUDDnUCn  Made  of  heat  ilia- 
IlnrlfUVLU  terial  by  skilled 

workmen,  built  on  correct  princi¬ 
ples  and  fully  warranted*  17  YKARS* 
EXPERIENCE.  Sent  on  trial.  Write 
for  Circular  and  Price. 

Stover  Mf’a  Cn  Preen. .rt  m 


This  is  the  CHEAPEST  ■ 

MOST  HANDY  AND 
USEFUL  WAGON* 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa, 

sssv  tor.  fAttQUiiAlt  S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATE] 

illustrated  *s5jrf  Continuous  Hay  and  Straw  - 

Catalogue.  PRESSES.  /ft  'i 


Hj  lil! 


~~ ■  k,  tr 


A  little  in¬ 
vestigation 
may  save 
you  money. 


BROAD  uuwn  , 

TIRES.  wide | 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  GO, Syracuse, n.y 


SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


IDCT  AGRICULTURAL 
1 1\  t  WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 

— —  In  the  TnnrL.‘t- 


FRONTWHEELSTURN 
i  UNDER  THE  BODY. 


HAYING  TOOLS 

THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  ALL  KINDS  AND  STYLES  OF 


It  *  - 

to  get  our  Illustrated  1 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of' the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellers  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sires  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  aud  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Kcy- 
stuoe  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mo werfl, Cross-cut  Wood 
Saws.  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  ii  to  15  horse  power. 
8.  8.  M  K8SINGKR  A:  SON  Tatamy.  Northampton  Co., Pa. 


SEND  FOR  PRICES  &  CATALOGUE 
JANESVILLE  HAY  TOOL  CO. 

farcm 


Saves  over  FSJy  I 

half  r-ia 

In  labor,  'JbJ  / 

and  pro-  JjA 
duces  bet- 

ter  quality's  vb 

of  hay.  An  ordinary  % 

2  air  of  horses  will 
andle  with  ease.  A 

DIRECT  DRAFT 
what  you  want. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


-EUREKA 

’SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


U.  S.  Standard 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 
low.  Fully  Warranted 


Channel  Steel  Frame 

fV'Nfiw  *  \  A  which  clears  all  obsta- 

f  Icles.  Does  not  bury  itself 

Fthusmakingitthellglit- 
'  est  draft  Harrow  in  the 

market.  Right  to  buy,  sell  and  use  guaranteed. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  Cist.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


jKThEyf(ARIO\’ 
UfJ  MALLEABLE  J 


WHY  BREAK  USE  ™m 
YOUR  BACK?  W- 


-HAY- 
LOADER 

LOADS  A  TON  OF  HAY  IN  FIVE  MINUTES. 

1 0,000 

Send  tor  full  description.  Mention  Me  taper. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  STERLING.ILU 

Branch  Houses  oonvenleotly  located 


Write  for  circitlars 

AMl  pricks 


MARION.  OITIO. 


Is  the  Best  Gqod  Enough 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICHER  Al  MONTGOMERY, 

58  Lorimer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


‘  Your  Numerical  Varnishes  are 
far  ahead  of  any  and  all  kinds 
I  have  used  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  I  shall  certainly 
use  them  in  the  future.  In  pref¬ 
erence  to  any  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  not  excepting  the 
best  English.  I  think  you  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  making  your 
Challenge.” 


A  16-page  pamphlet  free. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Address 
tiio 
M’frs 


ERTELS 

VICTOR  HAY  PRESS 


So  says  a  Painter  of 
the  "Numerical  Varnishes’’  of  the 


Is  positively  ahead  of  ail  others  in  the  market.  Has 
no  equal  in  strength  and  durability,  fast  and  neat 
baling  Is  the  most  practical  neatest  and  cheapest 
portable  tight  baler  ever  made  or  sold;  baling  Ilay 
more  compact,  easier,  nicer,  neater,  more  of  it,  and 
at  less  expense  than  can  be  done  with  any  other.  So 
warranted  or  no  sale.  Thousands  in  use.  Satisfaction 
guarun  eed.  Orders  for  single  Presses  or  in  car  loads 
tilled  promptly.  Eight  complete  machines,  including 
trucks,  to  the  car. 

Address,  for  circulars  and  location  of  storehouses 
and  agents, 

GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.,  Patentees  andMfrs., 

ijiiiiiry.  Ills.,  V.  S.  A.,  ami  Loudon,  Canada. 

(Established  lrt67.) 


Lawson  V alentine  Company 

Of  New- York  and  Hunter's  Point. 


HOOVER  &  PKOUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
(P  Harness  Mfg.*  Co. 


Plmtrorm  Wagon,  $50, 


I  For  16  Tears 
*^yVx~i / Jt\7  have  sold  to 
consnmers  at 
WHOLESALE  PKRB8,  saving  them  the 
dealers’ profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  bnylng.  Par  freight 
charges  if  not  satisfactory.  Warranted 
for  a  y«ar«  A  C4*pagt  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  W.B.  PRATT,  SeeV* 
Elkhart.  -  -  Indiana. 


F!  LlOn  PARCHMENT  PAPER  huSSS  oi>m«t>. 

LLLIU  I  U  I  HIIUIIIIILI1 1  I  HI  Lll  Over  lO.OOU  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Meat,  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demauds  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I7IARMK  FOR  SALE.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  In 
'  the  State;  line  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools,  well  settled  country;  price  low. 
Address  owner.  John  Si.  Behostbom.  Benson,  Minn. 


Elkhart, 


PLANTER,  CHECK  ROWER • 
^DRILL  ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

YET  FEWER  PARTS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANTER. 

KEYSTONE  MF  G  CO  STERLING,  ILL 

BRANCH  AND  SUPPLY  HOUSES  CONVENIENTLY  LOCATED  (MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2io4. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  24,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


TWO  SHORT-HORN  GENTLEMEN  OF  LEISURE. 
TriE  JUMBOS  OF  VERMONT. 

THIS  name  has  been  given  to  the  big  oxen  shown  at 
Fig.  99,  and  we  would  say,  after  a  glance  at  them, 
that  they  are  well  named  if  “Jumbo”  is  to  be  taken  at  its 
accepted  meaning  of  enormous  size  rather  than  at  its  real 
meaning  of  devil.  These  “big  steers”  are  owned  by  Mr. 
Sherburn  Moore,  of  Barnet,  Vermont,  the  same  place,  by 
the  way,  where  the  “Triplet  Steers,”  pictured  in  a  recent 
Rural,  are  to  be  found.  They  were  11  years  old  in  April. 
Last  August  they  weighed  8,030  pounds,  with  a  girth  of  10 
feet  one  inch,  a  hight  of  six  feet,  and  a  width  of  3X  feet 
across  the  hips.  They  are  Short-horn  grades  of  good  pedi¬ 
gree,  their  sire  having  been  an  animal  of  excellent  breeding. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  strength,  it  is  stated  that  at  five  years 
of  age  they  hauled  5 %  tons  on  a  drag.  They  were  worked 
in  a  logging  camp  for  three  years,  and  will  now  work  any¬ 
where,  as  they  are 
sound,  gentle  and 
kind.  For  the 
past  five  years 
they  have  lived 
the  lives  of  gentle¬ 
men,  having  been 
permitted  to  give 
up  work  and  de¬ 
vote  their  spare 
time  to  entertain¬ 
ing  side-show  au¬ 
diences.  In  this 
capacity  they  have 
been  able  to  earn 
far  more  money 
than  they  could  at 
plain  work.  If 
there  are  larger 
steers  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  R.  N.-Y. 
would  like  to  hear 
about  them. 


extraordinary  character  of  the  animal.  In  the  year  1870, 
Mr.  George  Agrault,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
a  pair  of  large  oxen,  which  were  said  to  weigh  more 
than  3,300  pounds  each.  The  same  breeder  exhibited, 
in  1874,  a  heifer  said  to  weigh  3,000  pounds,  and  a  steer 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  4,000  pounds  Mr.  Ag¬ 
rault  gave  me  an  account  of  the  rearing  of  these  cattle 
as  follows:  They  were  grade  Short-horns,  and  were  weaned 
from  the  cows  when  less  than  a  week  old ;  for  two  months 
after  that  they  were  fed  on  skimmed  milk  only,  with  a 
handful  of  wheat  shorts  per  day.  After  they  had  reached 
four  months  of  age,  they  got  no  milk,  but  were  put  on 
pasture,  with  hay ;  and  in  the  winter  they  were  fed  upon 
hay  with  eight  to  10  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day  and  sugar 
beets  and  sweet  apples  occasionally  to  encourage  the  ap¬ 
petite.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  nothing  in  the  feeding  that 
would  operate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  increase 
the  weight  of  an  animal  to  these  large  proportions.  A  few 


last  10  months,  §65,  showing  clearly  that  such  monsters  of 
flesh  cost  more  than  they  come  to,  and  are  of  no  practical 
benefit  to  anybody  except  to  interest  curious  sight-seers. 
In  fact,  it  is  much  the  same  as  very  high  farming,  the 
growth  of  enormous  crops  at  a  cost  which  sometimes 
leaves  the  grower  an  actual  loser.  Unvarying  experience 
in  feeding  animals  for  profit  proves  most  conclusively  that 
moderate  weights  at  the  earliest  possible  age  for  use  give 
the  most  satisfactory  returns,  and  if  the  statements  of  cost 
were  always  given  with  prize  animals,  and  extraordinary 
large  ones,  the  object-lesson  afforded  might  be  applied  to 
practical  use.  _ 


THE  MAKING 
OF  A 

BIG  STEER. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the 
biggest  ox  ever 
reared  is  an  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  for 
farmers  and  stock¬ 
men  who  are  en¬ 
couraged,  or  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  to 
emulate  the  effort 
and  by  generous 
feeding  to  produce 
similar  animals. 

But  this  is  a  mis- 
chievous  error, 

and  is  apt  to  lead  people  astray  to  their  loss  and  injury, 
for  in  all  such  cases  it  can  be  shown  that  these  prodigious 
animals  are  freaks  of  nature,  monstrosities  in  fact,  and 
due  to  some  extraordinary  departure  from  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  generation  and  birth.  Let  us  refer  to  some  his¬ 
torical  examples  of  this  kind  for  the  purposes  of  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  best  of  the  ordinary  cattle  which  have 
reached  large  size  and  weight. 

The  first  instance  which  occurs  to  my  mind  is  the  enor¬ 
mous  white  ox  bred  by  Charles  Colling,  who  has  higher 
claims  as  an  early  breeder  of  Short-horns  than  even  Mr. 
Bates,  who  followed  in  his  steps.  Mr.  Colling  bred  two  of 
his  cows  to  the  noted  bull  Favorite,  and  reared  the  calves, 
one  a  heifer  and  the  other  a  male,  both  of  which  were 
prodigies.  The  ox  weighed,  when  five  years  old,  3,780 
pounds  in  1801,  and  the  heifer  when  three  years  old 
weighed  more  than  the  ox  did  at  the  same  age.  The  ox 
was  known  as  “the  white  ox  that  traveled,”  having  been 
put  on  exhibition  and  his  picture  was  sold  as  a  curiosity. 
But  with  this  exception,  no  Short-horn  at  that  time,  nor 
for  long  after,  ever  reached  any  such  weight,  although  the 
breeding  and  feeding  were  really  better  than  at  any  time 
before.  That  it  was  a  curiosity  and  unexampled  was 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  notoriety  of  it  and  the  “  Wonder¬ 
ful  Ox,”  as  it  was  called,  showed  very  conclusively  the 
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months  ago  I  saw  a  two-year-old  mule  that  stood  19  hands 
high,  or  something  over  seven  feet.  The  animal  was  simply 
a  monstrosity,  as  are  those  extraordinarily  large  men  or 
women,  who  become  giants  in  stature  and  weight,  and  so 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  dwarfs. 

It  is  different  in  the  cases  of  the  well  fed  and  finely  pro¬ 
portioned  animals  shown  at  the  fat  stock  exhibitions ;  but 
even  these  are  not  to  be  considered  examples  of  practical 
usefulness  and  for  the  emulation  of  farmers.  Mr.  Agrault 
confessed  to  me  that  his  big  steers  cost  him  four-times  as 
much  money  as  the  meat  could  bring  him,  and  he  looked 
for  his  pay  to  the  profits  of  exhibiting  them  at  the  fairs. 
Even  the  feeding  of  the  ordinary  fat  cattle  which  reach  a 
weight  of  1,800  or  2,000  pounds  is  attended  with  loss  of 
money.  An  account  was  given  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
iu  1863,  of  the  feeding  of  a  grade  Short-horn  steer  six  years 
and  10  months  old  to  a  weight  of  2,840  pounds ;  the  cost 
and  weight  at  various  ages  are  given  as  follows  : 


Years. 

Cost. 

Weight. 

Cost  i 
per  lb 

Years. 

Cost. 

Weight. 

Cost 
per  lb. 

2 

$59 

1,360 

4*e. 

5*tf. 

5 

$1118 

2,570 

TjRc. 

3 

34 

1  ?35 

6 

274 

2,815 

8* 

108 

2,Oo& 

5*0. 

6  10-12 

339 

2,840 

12c. 

4 

136 

2,215 

6e. 

The  growth  of  ,210  pounds  between  3>£  and  four  years 
cost  $28;  of  353  pounds  iu  the  fifth  year,  cost  $58;  of  245 
pounds  in  the  sixth  year,  cost  $76,  and  of  25  pounds  in  the 


HALF-BLOOD  BUFFALOES. 

From  time  to  time  reports  have  reached  us  of  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  breed  the  American  buffalo  in 
a  state  of  domestication  and  also  to  cross  this  animal 
on  the  common  cattle  of  the  country.  It  has  been 

found  quite  easy 
- - - - - — . -  to  keep  the  buffa¬ 
lo  in  a  state  of 
partial  confine¬ 
ment.  The  writer 
<  once  worked  on 
a  Colorado  dairy 
where  buffalo 
calves  ran  with  th  e 
dairy  cows;  but 
they  do  not  seem 
to  breed  well  in 
confinement,  and 
as  they  have  little 
value  beyond  their 
hides —  particular¬ 
ly  in  these  days 
of  low-priced  beef 
—there  is  little 
hope  of  their  ever 
becoming  popular 
farm  animals.  A 
cross  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  on  one  of  our 
established  breeds 
of  cattle  would 
seem,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  promise 
very  valuable  re¬ 
sults.  Judged  by 
existing  records  of 
cross-breeding,  a 
calf  from  a  buffalo 
bull  and  a  com¬ 
mon  cow  ought  to 
have  a  rough, 
shaggy  coat  and 
something  of  the 
buffalo  in  form, 
with  meat  more 
like  ordinary  beef 
and  a  fair  capacity 
for  milk.  Such  an 
animal  would 

seem  well  adapted  to  northern  farms  where  tough 

“rustlers”  are  desired.  Skins  from  such  animals 

would  be  in  good  demand  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
their  meat  and  milk  would  pay  for  their  keeping.  Basing 
their  arguments  upon  what  ought  to  be  expected  from 
abnormal  crosses  of  wild  animals  upon  those  in  domestica¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  sanguine  writers  have  begun  to  talk 
about  the  “new  breed ”  of  half-blood  buffaloes.  Articles 
have  appeared  in  scientific  papers  showing  the  value  of 
these  animals,  and  the  government  has  been  earnestly 
urged  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  series  of  breeding  experiments.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  R.  N.-Y.  takes  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  following  account  of  the  experiments  conducted  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Talbot,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  An  account  of 
these  experiments  has  never  before  been  in  print.  Later, 
we  expect  to  print  pictures  of  some  of  these  cross-bred 
animals. 

“This  experiment  farm  was  established  in  1885.  I  at 
once  placed  over  100  species  of  birds  and  animals  on  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  an  abnormal  cross. 
For  some  time,  three  or  four  years  prior  to  1885,  I  was  in 
the  field  with  from  three  to  10  men,  making  collections  of 
wild  animals  and  birds,  mainly  for  their  dead  bodies,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  determine  the 
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value  of  an  abnormal  growth  ior  crossing.  My  collection 
of  skins  in  my  warehouse  proves  much,  but  the  experi¬ 
ment  farm  was  to  be  the  place  to  make  proper  tests  and 
obtain  accurate  results.  In  this  I  have  partially  failed, 
owing  to  the  almost  incredible  habits  of  the  American 
workmen  to-day.  To  do  anything  which  does  not  prove  of 
some  immediate  value  they  consider  merely  trifling  and 
consequently  not  worthy  of  care.  This  I  found  the  case 
with  my  helpers,  and  having  to  be  away  part  of  the  time, 

I  found  that  during  my  absence  scarcely  anything  was 
done,  except  to  care  for  some  pigs  and  other  domestic 
animals  of  no  particular  importance.  My  wild  stock  has 
mostly  all  been  disposed  of,  but  the  several  experiments  I 
'  have  started  will  be  carried  along,  so  that  something  may 
be  learned,  if  not  gained  in  a  commercial  sense. 

The  abnormal  condition  in  which  a  cow  is  placed  when 
carrying  a  fetus  by  a  buffalo  bull,  is  very  interesting 
though  very  expensive  to  the  breeder.  Each  of  my  buffalo 
half-bloods  cost,  on  the  average,  the  lives  of  eight  good 
cows,  and  a  great  many  others  suffered  loss  of  health 
through  abortion. 

Sometime  ago  the  press  loudly  encouraged  the  crazy  no¬ 
tion  that  much  could  be  done  by  breeding  half-blood  buffa¬ 
loes,  using  Galloway  cows,  etc.  The  thing  is  a  brazen  hum¬ 
bug.  I  have  watched  this  part  of  the  business  very  closely 
and  have  now,  say,  60  cows  in  calf  to  buffalo  bulls,  and  if 
I  get  four  calves  out  of  the  lot  at  a  loss  of  not  more  than 
20  to  25  cows,  I  shall  be  very  fortunate.  I  have  corres 
ponded  with  every  breeder  of  half-bloods  in  America,  C.  J. 
Jones  included,  and  they  all  wonder  why  they  lose  so 
many  cows  and  cannot  get  many  half-blood  calves.  Even 
“  Buffalo  Jones”  of  Garden  City,  Kan.,  will  not  come  out 
squarely  and  tell  the  number  of  cows  he  loses  to  one  calf 
saved,  or  the  number  of  buffalo  half-bloods  he  raised,  not 
counting  those  he  purchased  of  Mr.  Bedson  of  Stony 
Point,  Manitoba,  who  bad  been  years  breeding  the  few  he 
possessed.  Mr.  Jones  was  here  to  look  at  my  two  half- 
bloods  about  15  months  ago,  also  to  get  me  to  join  him  in 
the  purchase  of  t  he  Bedson  herd,  and  up  to  that  time  he 
had  saved  but  one  balf-blood.  I  told  him  then  that  the 
loss  was  too  great.  The  thing  would  not  do  except  as  a 
strictly  scientific  experiment.  In  spite  of  all  these  facts, 
the  press — even  the  Popular  Science  Monthly — at  that  time 
told  wonderful  tales  of  what  could  be  and  what  had  been 
done  by  this  gent  leman,  whereas  in  fact  there  was  nothing 
in  the  whole  business  except  that  he  had  some  buffaloes 
in  Kansas  and  that  he  had  purchased  the  herd  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  and  he  is  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  his  elephant 
by  getting  the  government  to  grant  him  a  lease  of 
financial  life  and  plenty  of  funds  to  do  something,  which  I 
trust,  since  he  has  so  many  animals  to  work  upon,  may 
prove  of  great  value. 

As  a  result  of  all  my  four  years’  work  and  a  great  loss 
of  cows,  I  have  but  five  buffalo  half-bloods.  But  I  have 
to  night  a  very  fine  cow  whose  death  is  expected  at  any 
moment,  though  she  is  not  due  for  a  month.  [The  cow 
subsequently  died.— Eds.]  Cows  bred  to  buffalo  bulls 
all  go  the  same  way.  I  have  tried  Texans,  pure  bred 
and  high-grade  Short-horns  and  Holsteins,  high-grade 
Herefords,  Jersey  grades,  and  scrubs— the  rawboned  cow, 
the  fine  cow,  yearlings  and  old  cows,  all  told,  a  great 
variety.  This  year  I  will  try  Galloway  grades  and  a 
cross  with  the  East  India  half-blood,  and  also  a  cross  on  a 
pure-blooded  East  India  cow  or  Zebu.  Three  years  ago, 
and  again  two  years  ago,  I  tried  the  Arni  or  Swamp 
buffalo  of  India,  to  begin  a  foundation,  but  failed.  There 
is  room  for  Uncle  Sam  to  experiment  in  this  line. 

By  the  way,  I  have  succeeded  in  breeding  an  Angora  goat  to 
a  sheep;  in  fact,  I  have  three  or  four  of  such  progeny,  and 
expect  about  25.  I  was  trying  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  same  conditions  would  occur  with  the  abnormal  fetus 
of  tLe  goat  in  its  sheep  bed  or  earth,  as  in  the  fetus  of  the 
buffalo ;  but  thus  far  it  is  not  the  case,  though  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  tea  on  the  same  class  of  food  in  general.  Dr.  A. 
R.  Wallace,  of  England,  Dr.  Darwin’s  co-partner  in  origin¬ 
ating  the  development  theory,  which  made  the  latter  so 
famous,  paid  me  a  visit  when  he  was  in  this  country  three 
years  ago,  and  I  outlined  to  him  my  belief— which  I 
must  say,  I  think  he  doubted— and  which  was  and  is,  that 
from  the  abnormal  we  obtain  the  specific  ;  that  a  cross 
blended  from  the  two  natural  branches  of  different 
species  becomes  abnormal,  and  that  if  the  result  is  an 
abnormal  development,  and  that  development  has  suffi¬ 
cient  vitality  in  all  its  functions,  then  it  becomes  specific— 
a  condition  which,  as  like  begets  like,  must  produce  its 
own  kind — a  new  species.  And,  further,  1  believe  that  it 
is  the  abnormal  which  produces  a  dropsical  state  of  thd 
system  ;  this  is  simply  an  effort  of  nature  to  cause  the  cow 
to  dispel  the  foreign  substance— the  abnormal  germ— which 
in  this  case  is  the  buffalo  fetus.  If  abortion  comes  it  affords 
much  relief  ;  if  not,  then  death  is  approximate. 


STOCK  AND  DAIRY  NOTES. 

A  Woman  Farmer’s  Root  Growing.— Just  as  I  was 
giving  up  the  old  farm  I  learned  the  secret  way  of  raising 
roots  with  ease  and  success.  This  is  the  way  1  did  it :  In 
the  first  place  the  ground  was  plowed  dteply,  it  having 
been  previously  heavily  manuied  with  well-rotted  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  This  was  drawn  on  the  piece  (about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  gravelly  soil;,  and  spread  early  in  the 
spring.  1  did  not  feel  very  strong  that  spring  and  had  not 
much  appetite  for  weeding  roots ;  but  1  knew  1  could  not 
do  without  them  with  my  herd  of  persistent  Jerseys.  I 
concluded  to  try  an  experiment:  I  got  Socrates  to  plow  the 
ground  early  in  May,  and  harrow  and  pulverize  all  the 
lumps.  When  it  was  nice  and  mellow  and  the  weather 
had  become  dry  and  warm,  Socrates  with  a  horse  and  the 
corn  plow  marked  out  shallow  furrows  east  and  west,  two 
feet  eight  inches  apart,  just  so  that  a  cultivator  could  run 
through.  Then  I  took  the  beet  seed  In  a  tin  pail  and  stand¬ 
ing  erect  dropped  it  in  the  furrows  about  as  fast  as  1  could 
walk.  After  the  pound  of  Yellow  Ovoids  was  sown  I 


passed  up  and  down  the  remaining  furrows  with  carrots. 
Socrates  followed  covering  the  furrows  lightly  with  the 
head  of  a  rake.  They  came  up  nicely  and  made  a  good 
stand.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  large  enough  to  work 
rmong,  I  had  them  cultivated,  passing  twice  in  each 
row.  This  method  kept  all  the  weeds  down  and  the  roots 
were  so  thickly  sown  that  but  few  weeds  appeared.  The 
last  cultivating  occurred  in  July,  when  the  roots  were 
thinned  with  a  hoe  which  chopped  out  a  hoeful,  about  the 
width  of  the  tool,  where  they  were  too  thick,  but  this  was 
not  necessary  all  over  the  patch.  After  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  1  sowed  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  turnips,  and  thus 
there  was  no  waste  ground  and  I  secured  as  fine  a  lot  of 
roots  as  I  ever  raised.  C.  B. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Some  Texas  Jerseys.— The  cattle  business  in  Texas  is 
not  all  confined  to  the  production  of  stringy  beef.  It  may 
surprise  our  readers  to  know  that  some  of  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  within  100  miles  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  following  note  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Texas  indicates  a  business  that  a  few  enterpris¬ 
ing  Southern  men  are  developing.  As  is  well  known,  most 
of  the  cattle  in  the  Central  and  South  American  States  are 
of  little  or  no  use  as  dairy  animals.  Dairymen  in  these 
countries  find  it  necessary  to  import  Jerseys,  and  the 
Southern- bred  animals  are  about  the  only  ones  that  can 
be  safely  taken  there.  This  is  because  so  many  Northern 
animals  aresure  to  die  of  “acclimation  fever;”  while  those 
bred  and  reared  at  the  South  do  not  suffer.  Our  friend 
speaks  of  “  training  ”  family  cows.  This  means  that  they 
are  kept  off  the  range  and  taught  to  lead  and  “  stand.” 

“  I  have  just  shipped  some  grade  Jersey  cows  and  heifers 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  I  sold  one  seven  eighths  and  one 
three  quarters  Jersey  cow,  three  years  old,  for  $150  each  ; 
one  seven-eighths  and  one  three-quarters,  three  years  old, 
for  $125  each  ;  one  three-quarters,  four  years  old,  for  $100, 
and  two  seven  eighths,  less  than  two  years  old,  for  $100 
each  ;  one  three  quarters,  two  years  old  for  $75;  one  two- 
year-old  heifer  three-quarter  blood,  for  $60;  one  eleven- 
month  heifer,  seven-eighths,  for  $75,  and  in  each  case  re¬ 
tained  the  heifer  calf  from  these  cows.  I  have  bred, 
trained  and  sold  a  great  many  grade  heifers  from  two  to 
three  years  old  for  $150  and  $125  each,  and  my  experience 
is  the  best  sell  first  and  more  easily  than  inferior  or  less 
attractive  animals.  I  was  fortunate  in  getting  choice 
thoroughbred  bulls  and  cows  and  selected  good  native 
cows  on  which  to  cross  them,  and  I  have  tested  many 
grades  that  make  us  1}^  and  two  pounds  of  butter  per  day 
for  several  months,  and  our  butter  is  good,  at  least  our 
family  customers  who  pay  us  50  cents  per  pound  and 
grocers  who  take  the  remainder  of  my  product  at  85  and 
40  cents,  say  so.  I  am  satisfied,  for  while  I  am  feeding 
and  developing  my  heifers  and  cows  and  training  them  for 
family  cows,  they  pay  me  from  65  to  75  and  100  cents  per 
day  each  for  my  trouble  and  care.” 

Coarse  vs.  Fine  Grinding.— Quite  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  are  asking  questions  like  the  following:  “How 
much  more  is  the  feeding  value  of  a  ton  of  grain  ground 
quite  fine  than  the  quite  coarse  stuff  we  usually  get.” 

In  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  this  will  depend  more  upon  the 
animal  to  be  fed  than  on  anything  else.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  that  young,  thrifty  animals  do  about  as  well  on 
cracked  grain  as  upon  meal.  We  do  not  believe  that: 
whole,  dry  corn  is  ever  perfectly  digested.  When  thp  corn 
is  thoroughly  soaked  before  being  fed,  it  seems  to  be  well 
digested,  much  less  passing  away  from  the  animal  than 
when  it  is  fed  dry.  Young  horses,  with  good  teeth,  have 
little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  whole  oats;  in  any  event 
crushing  seems  to  be  all  that  is  needed.  TheR.  N.-Y.  has 
two  old  horses  that  cannot  be  kept  in  good  flebh  unless 
they  are  fed  ground  feed.  The  trouble  lies  in  their  teeth— 
not  in  the  whole  grain.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  young  Jersey 
cow  that  can  readily  dispose  of  ear  corn,  sheaf  oats  and 
ot  her  whole  grain.  We  find  that  many  farmers  argue  t  hat 
the  labor  spent  in  thrashing  and  grinding  costs  more  than 
the  waste  incurred  in  giving  up  the  practice. 

Adulterated  Cattle  Food.— In  England  a  great  deal 
of  oil-cake  is  fed  to  cattle.  This  “cake”  is  subject  to 
analysis,  as  fertilizers  are  in  this  country.  It  is  claimed 
that  some  dealers  fraudulently  enrich  this  cake  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  in  order  to  make  the 
substance  analyze  well.  We  have  hardly  reached  a  point 
in  this  country  yet  when  it  will  pay  dishonest  dealers  to 
adulterate  the  common  articles  of  cattle  food,  but  the  time 
will  doubtless  come  when  such  foods  will  have  to  be  sold 
on  guarantee. 

A  Young  Mother.— Mr.  J.  H.  Titsworth,  of  Pardee, 
Atchison  County,  Kan.,  has  a  full  blooded  Jersey  calf  that 
was  dropped  March  14,  1889.  She  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf 
April  18,  1890,  becoming  a  mother  when  only  13  months 
and  four  days  old.  The  calf  is  a  nice  lively  one  of  medium 
size.  The  sire  is  a  two  year-old  grade  Durham. 

H.  M.  RICE. 

A  Family  Cow.— The  following  statement  is  sent  us  by 
a  snbsciiber  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  : 

“My  cow  was  bought  July  28, 1889, with  a  calf  two  months 
old.  She  was  served  by  a  Jersey  bull  in  November  and 
aborted  in  April.  She  was  sold  May  3, 1890,  for  beef.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  she  gave  2,021  quarts  of  milk.  A  neighbor 
was  supplied  with  some  at  five  cents  per  quart  and  thereat 
was  used  in  the  family.  No  butter  was  made  and  no  milk 
was  wasted. 

The  following  is  an  exact  account : 


To  cash  paid  . . 

By  calf .  *  2-°° 

To  feed  for  10  months .  86.45 

By  650  quarts  of  milk  sold  to  neighbor  at  5  cents .  32.50 

By  1  371  quartB  of  milk  used  at  home,  at  6  cents .  68.55 

By  cash  for  cow . 

To  . . 


$117.05  $117.05 


FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT  IN  WESTERN 
NEW  YORK. 

KING  CORN. 

Corn  is  king,  and  as  planting  time  approaches  it  is  well 
to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  we  can  in  regard  to  the  crop. 
Although  it  is  so  cheap  in  many  of  the  Western  States  as 
to  be  more  economical  for  fuel  than  coal  or  wood,  yet  the 
farmers  in  those  sections  will  continue  to  grow  it  for  years 
to  come  in  lieu  of  a  crop  that  is  better  adapted  for  their 
soil  and  climate.  Corn  is  king  not  only  in  the  West,  but 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  as  well.  The  figures  in  the  last 
government  report  show  that  more  bushels  of  corn  had 
been  grown  than  of  any  other  cereal  in  Livingston  County 
the  previous  season,  and  that  the  total  product  of  the  State 
was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of  wheat.  When 
the  pioneers  opened  up  the  Genesee  V alley,  1  (X) ,  years  ago, 
they  found  corn  quite  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Iroquois  on  the  flats  near  the  river.  A  local  historian 
says:  “  The  corn  thrived  in  a  soil  admirably  adapted  to  its 
needs  and  with  the  most  careless  cultivation  grew  to  a 
great  bight  and  yielded  enormously,”  and  that  same  soil 
in  the  valley  and  the  lands  adjoining,  after  a  century  of 
cultivation,  continue  to  produce  corn  that  “  yields  enor¬ 
mously  ;  ”  but  it  requires  the  best  and  cleanest  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  order  to  be  a  profitable  crop. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  New  York  who  think  that  it 
is  unwise  to  raise  any  corn  at  all  since  low  freights  and 
over-supply  at  the  West  place  at  our  very  doors  for  40  cents 
a  bushel  of  corn  that  was  grown  perhaps  1,500  miles  away; 
but  we  think  that  in  conjunction  with  general  farming, 
corn  is  as  essential  in  our  plan  of  crop  rotation  as  hay  o 
wheat,  and  we  havesuch'faith  in  it  as  a  crop  for  profit  that 
we  raised  7,000  bushels  last  year  and  hope  to  have  as  much 
this  season. 

In  preparing  a  field  for  corn  the  first  thing  required  is 
fertility,  and  this  we  furnish  by  abundant  manuring  on  a 
clover  sod.  Corn  is  a  rank  grower  and  needs  all  the  man¬ 
orial  elements  in  abundance. 

Heavy  manuring,  say,  from  35  to  60  two-horse  wagon 
loads  per  acre,  makes  it  possible  to  make  70  acres  average 
100  bushels  per  acre.  Such  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  is  all 
that  we  can  thoroughly  plow  under.  Some  might  say 
that  to  apply  so  much  manure  at  one  time  is  throwing 
manure  away,  as  the  corn  on  one  acre  would  not  require 
one  half  of  the  application  to  make  its  best  growth. 
Animal  manure  is  not  all  soluble  the  first  season  ;  in  fact, 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  is  available  for  the  first 
few  months  after  application,  and  the  effects  of  a  thorough 
manuring  are  seen  in  the  increase  of  the  crop  for  at  least 
five  or  six  years.  The  surplus  of  plant-food  from  manure 
left  in  the  soil  after  the  first  crop  grown  on  it  is  supplied, 
does  not  evaporate  and  pass  off  into  the  air  in  the  form  of 
gases  ;  nor  does  it  leach  out  of  our  soil ;  but,  instead,  like 
wine,  becomes  more  valuable  with  age.  Therefore,  in  man¬ 
uring  our  corn  ground  we  provide  plant-food  for  a  barley 
or  oat  crop,  a  wheat  crop  and  two  hay  crops  at  one  time, 
and  at  small  expense  when  divided  between  the  five  crops 
that  reap  the  benefit.  The  plowing  is  done  with  large 
three  horse  plows,  which  usually  turn  a  broad  furrow  of 
sufficient  depth  to  give  us  plenty  of  earth  to  roll  and  har¬ 
row  into  a  perfect  seed-bed.  The  ground  for  planting  corn 
cannot  be  too  thoroughly  prepared,  as  plenty  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  before  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  makes  the  plant  food 
easily  available,  causing  the  seed  to  begin  growing  early 
and  rapidly,  and  it  also  tends  to  do  away  with  consider¬ 
able  horse  and  hand  culture  afterthe  plantis  above  ground. 
Although  many  scientific  and  practical  farmers,  too,  have 
derhonst rated  that  100  or  200  bushels  of  corn  can  be  grown 
on  an  acre  by  sowing  or  plant  ing  in  drills,  we  are  just  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  plant  the  larger  part  of  our  corn  3 feet 
apart  each  way,  putting  three  to  five  kernels  in  a  hill  and 
doing  most  of  the  planting  by  the  time-tried  “  hand  and 
hoe  ”  corn  planters.  We  have  tried  corn  in  drills,  and 
planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  both 
cases  the  results  were  uot  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  close  culture. 

Last  spring  I  read  an  experiment  station  corn  bulletin 
in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  “  the  results  from 
a  series  of  experiments  in  planting  corn  at  different  dis¬ 
tances  proved  conclusively  that  three  feet  yielded  the  best 
crops.”  Swallowing  this  statement  without  stopping  to 
meditate  on  it  very  long,  I  departed  from  our  usual  custom 
and  planted  a  nine  acre  field  that  distance  apart.  Result, 
that  field  yielded  a  third  less  than  the  rest  of  the  70  acres, 
and  father  merely  remarked  :  “  I  told  you  so.”  There’s  a 
moral  in  this,  and  it  is,  that  one  shouldn’t  change  his  own 
successful  plan  of  cultivation  because  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  says  it  is  all  wrong;  but  one  should  experiment  him¬ 
self  in  a  small  way.  After  the  corn  is  up  we  begin  and  keep 
up  a  continuous  war  on  weeds  until  it  is  too  high  to  be 
worked  by  a  two-horse  riding  Planet  Jr.  and  common  wood 
and  steel-frame  cultivators,  cultivating  deep  at  first  and 
then  shallower  for  the  last  one  or  two  times  to  prevent 
root-pruning.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  run  a  cultivator 
six  inches  deep,  as  three-fourths  of  all  farmers  do  when 
the  corn  is  two  or  three  feet  high.  An  examination  of  a 
hill  of  corn  underground  at  that  period  of  its  growth  shows 
a  series  of  brace  roots  running  in  all  directions  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface.  If  these  are  severed  so  many  feeders 
are  taken  away  from  the  plant,  and  the  crop  suffers 
greatly.  Besides  cultivating  continuously,  we  make  it  a 
point  to  hoe  our  corn  at  least  once,  and  in  some  seasons, 
twice,  by  hand.  This  hand  work,  while  rather  expensive, 
always  pays,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be  econ¬ 
omy  to  hire  enough  extra  help  to  hoe  the  corn  twice  every 
year.  Last  summer  being  so  very  wet,  we  were  hard- 
pressed  by  work  when  the  weather  was  at  all  favorable, 
and  part  of  our  corn  was  not  hoed  at  all.  The  difference 
between  that  which  had  been  hoed  and  that  which  had  not 
was  very  marked.  The  hoed  corn  yielded  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  other,  and  we  would  have  been  repaid  twice 
over  for  our  work  if  we  had  carefully  hoed  every  hill  of 
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corn  that  we  had.  Clean  culture  is  essential  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  corn  growing.  After  the  corn  is  fully 
matured— almost  ripe  I  might  say — it  is  cut  and  set  up  in 
shocks  containing  85  hills  each.  The  husking  is  done  by 
hand,  and  the  corn  is  placed  in  long  piles  of  80  or  40 
bushels  and  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before 
it  is  drawn  to  the  cribs,  in  order  to  prevent  mold¬ 
ing.  Our  cribs  are  constructed  on  the  barn  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  doors  in  the  end,  a  floor  in  the  center, 
and  crihs  on  either  side  with  slat  siding  to  admit  the  air. 
Their  capacity  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  bushels  each.  After 
the  stalks  have  become  well  seasoned  we  draw  them  into 
the  barns  and  try  to  get  them  under  cover  before  the 
autumnal  rains  have  destroyed  their  food  value.  Well- 
cured  corn  stover  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cheap  foods  for 
cattle  and,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  silage.  It  is  not 
as  valuable  as  clover,  yet  our  cattle  fed  on  stalks  and  corn- 
and  cob  meal  have  done  remarkably  well.  A  wealthy 
young  man  in  our  vicinity,  educated  in  a  German  college, 
came  home  a  few  years  ago,  after  completing  his  course, 
and  built  a  silo  on  the  most  approved  German  plan — I  pre¬ 
sume  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  ever  built  in  the  State. 
He  filled  it  with  corn  in  the  proper  manner,  put  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  cows,  fed  them  this  perfect  silage  and  a  heavy  grain 
ration,  and  the  cows  failed  week  by  week  until  at  last,  to 
prevent  them  from  starving  to  death,  he  had  to  begin  feed¬ 
ing  hay  and  quitthe  silage  entirely;  since  then  that  silo  has 
stood  empty.  This  experience  confirms  my  belief  that 
well  matured  corn  stover  is  an  excellent  food,  while  silage 
is  not.  The  varieties  that  have  yielded  the  best  with  us 
are  the  old-fashioned  eight-rowed  yellow  corn,  and  an 
eight-rowed  white  variety  known  as  “Moor’s  New  Improved 
White  Dent.”  I  think  the  latter  is  across  between  the 
white  corn  of  the  East  and  the  Wisconsin  horse-tooth.  It 
has  a  fine,  small  cob,  and  matures  in  from  90  to  100  days  in 
our  latitude,  producing  long,  well-filled  ears  and  a  tall, 
heavy  growth  of  succulent  stalks.  We  had  seven  acres  of 
it  last  year  in  a  35-acre  field  that  yielded  150  bushels  of 
sound  corn  per  acre  and  the  yellow  corn  in  the  balance  of 
the  field,  with  the  same  culture,  yielded  only  100  bushels 
per  acre.  The  white  corn  has  not  quite  so  high  a  feeding 
value  as  the  yellow,  but  as  it  produces  far  more  grain  and 
stalks,  it  is,  without  doubt,  more  profitable  for  us  to  raise. 
In  favorable  seasons  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  corn  is 
more  than  covered  by  the  value  of  the  stover,  leaving  us  a 
hundred  bushels  of  ear  corn  for  our  profit. 

Dima,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  GRAPES. 

Last  fall  G.  R.W.,  a  correspondent  in  Kentucky,  started 
a  discussion  about  the  ability  of  bees  to  fertilize  grape 
blossoms,  giving  his  ideas  of  the  process  of  cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  suggesting  the  following  questions.  The  replies 
from  leading  pomologists  are  given  below : 

i.  1  Is  it  possible  for  bees  to  fertilize  a  grape  blossom?" 
a.  “  Has  any  one  seen  bees  so  at  work  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  were  fertilizing  the  grape  flowers  ?  ” 

Mr.  Munson  Explains 

To  the  first  question  I  would  answer  “Yes,”  provided 
bees  do  really  visit  grape  blooms,  which  I  think  is  not  the 
case.  The  second  I  answer  as  does  G  R.  W.  Though  I 
have  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  fertilization  of  grape 
blossoms  by  insects,  I  have  never  found  any  insect  but  the 
larva)  of  one  minute  beetle  visiting  grape  flowers.  These 
larvm  appeared  to  crawl  up  the  vine  to  the  bloom  and  to 
pass  around  the  bases  of  the  pistils,  collecting  the  nectar,  I 
supposed.  They  may  also  have  eaten  the  pollen  to  some 
extent.  When  disturbed  they  would  spring  off  with  a 
bound,  by  a  quick  bend  of  the  body,  as  do  spring-beetles, 
or  rather  the  minute  insects  often  seen  on  the  fruit  of  mul¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  I  cannot  see  how  such  insects 
could  cross-fertilize  vines  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 
still  that  vines  at  considerable  distance  apart  do  fertilize 
each  other  there  is  no  doubt.  As  to  the  assertion  of  G.  R. 
W.  that  “the  way  the  blossoms  open  forbids  accidental  fer¬ 
tilization,  for  as  soon  as  the  caps  burst  off  the  pollen  falls 
on  the  pistils  and  the  grape  is  fertilized  :  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one  chance  in  a  thousand  for  a  grape  to  cross  with 
another  without  the  help  of  man.”  I  know  G.  R.  W.  is  iu 
error  in  this  matter.  Belief  may  be  a  very  satisfactory 
thing  sometimes,  but  it  doesn’t  count  against  fact.  I  grew 
from  'seed  of  the  Elvira  Grape,  grown  in  my  vineyard 
among  many  varying  seedlings,  three  distinctly  marked 
hybrids  with  the  Mustang  Grape  (V.  candicans),  native 
hereabouts,  when,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  not  a  vine  of 
V.  candicans  stood  nearer  to  the  vineyard  than  half  a  mile. 

I  also  had  several  hybrids  upon  Lindley  (Rogers’s  No.  9) 
with  V.  cordifolia  (Frost  Grape),  when  none  of  the  latter 
grew  nearer  than  several  hundred  yards  from  the  vine 
bearing  the  seed.  I  also  got  hybrids  of  V.  viuifera  with 
several  different  varieties  iu  my  vineyard.  There  were  no 
V.  vinifera  vines  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  and  at  that  dis¬ 
tance,  just  to  the  southeast  of  my  vineyard,  was  quite  a 
vineyard  of  the  varieties  of  this  species.  The  prevailing 
breezes  in  spring  here  are  from  the  south-southeast  and 
southwest. 

All  the  species  with  which  I  had  so  many  accidental  hy¬ 
brids  grew  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  my  vineyard, 
and  I  was  unable  to  account  for  the  transportation  of  the 
pollen  by  any  other  means  than  the  wind.  1  have  found 
thousands  ot  wild  hybrid  grapes  between  different  species. 
These  hybrids  were  always  found  iu  the  regions  where  the 
species  entering  into  the  hybrid  grew  not  far  distant  from 
i  ach  other.  I  ask  no  one  to  take  my  mere  assertion  with 
regard  to  what  I  say  here— I  have  the  vines  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  I  have  fruited  the  accidental  hy¬ 
brids  between  Elvira  and  V.  candicans ;  between  Lindley 
and  V.  cordifolia;  between  V.  cordifolia  and  V.  Liucecumii 
(found  wild);  between  V.  labrusca  and  V.  riparia  (wild), 
between  V.  labrusca  and  V.  cordifolia  (wild),  etc.,  etc., 
and  have  grown  many  seedlings  from  such  hybrids,  which 


“sported  ”  variously  toward  either  parent.  G.  R.  W.’s  as¬ 
sertion  that  :  “  there  is  but  one  way  to  fertilize  the  grape, 
and  that  is  to  collect  the  pollen  of  one  vine  and  watch  one’s 
chance  to  place  it  in  the  blossoms  of  the  other  vine  as  they 
open,”  Is  therefore  not  correct. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  ridiculed  by  some  of  our  most 
careful  experimenters  when  I  advised  vineyardists  to  grow 
on  the  same  post  two  vines  which  bloomed  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  just  beginning  to  flower,  to  cover  them  closely 
with  muslin,  and  at  about  10  o’clock  each  day  while  bloom 
ing,  to  insert  the  hand,  with  a  fan,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mus¬ 
lin  inclosure,  and  gently  agitate  the  air  within  the  tent,  so 
as  to  distribute  the  pollen,— this  operation  to  be  repeated 
every  day  till  blooming  time  was  over,  when  the  muslin 
could  be  removed,  and  the  seeds  of  the  vines  planted.  If 
this  be  done  and  each  vine  is  of  a  pure  and  distinct  species, 
most  of  the  seedlings  of  each  will  be  hybrids  with  the 
other  vine;  that  is,  this  will  be  the  case  if  each  vine  has 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Concord  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  but,  if  one  vine  has  hermaphrodite 
flowers  like  those  of  the  Concord,  and  the  other  pistillate 
flowers  like  those  of  Lindley  or  Brighton,  then  on  almost 
any  fertile  or  bearing  vine  of  the  wi’d  species,  the  her¬ 
maphrodite  vine  will  produce  seedlings  of  pure  blood  like 
itself  almost  entirely,  in  3ome  cases  absolutely  so ;  while 
the  seedlings  of  the  vines  with  pistillate  flowers  or  with 
short,  recurved  stamens,  will  be  almost  universally  crosses 
or  hybrids  with  the  vines  with  erect  long  stamens.  But, 
if  a  pistillate  vine  with  flowers  like  a  be  planted  with  a 
male  or  staminate  vine  with  flowers  like  b  of  different 
species  flowering  at  the  same  time,  then  the  pistillate  vine 
will  bear  well  and  probably  all  the  seedlings  will  be  hy¬ 
brids  ;  while  the  male  vine  will  bear  under  no  circum¬ 
stances.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  wild  vines  are  purely  male. 
There  is,  however,  every  shade  of  difference  between 
purely  pistillate  and  hermaphrodite  vines.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Halstead  that  pollen  of  the  pistillate  vine  of 
Y.  riparia,  wild  in  Iowa,  is  sterile.  It  will  not  germinate 
even  in  the  stigmatic  fluid,  hence  it  is  incapable  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  ovules.  The  above  principles  I  have  demonstrated  more 
or  less  fully  in  my  own  work.  I  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  take  a  fine  pistillate  vine  of  V.  Solonis,  growing  apart 
some  distance,  and  blooming  where  no  others  were 
blooming  so  near,  or  so  related  that  pollen  could  be  carried 
to  it  by  the  wind,  and  have  picked  clusters  in  full  flower 
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<b)  From  “male  vine,"  (a)  Female,  or  fertile,  (c)  Hermaphrodite.  Both 

pollen  bearing  but  not  pollen-  pollen-bearing  and 

only.  bearing.  self-fertilizing. 

from  a  male  vine  of  specific  blood  entirely  different,  and 
have  simply  gently  shaken  such  male  clusters  through  the 
open,  unprotected  vines  of  V.  Solonis,  which  set  fruit  well, 
and  the  seeds  produced  in  great  numbers  gave  hybrids  in 
every  instance  with  the  vine  whose  clusters  I  had  collected. 

I  have  these  vines  in  my  experiment  vineyard  to-day.  A 
number  of  them  have  fruited.  In  some  seasons  no  pollen- 
bearing  flowers  have  been  shaken  in  the  pistillate  vine  So- 
louis,  and  in  such  seasons  it  has  never  borne  a  grape.  Yet 
such  wholesale  methods  of  hybridizing  are  not  to  be 
recommended  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of 
growth  and  fecundation  of  the  vine.  As  I  have  abundance 
of  material  proof  of  my  position,  we  can  now  see  where  the 
laugh  comes  in  with  regard  to  those  who  once  took  me  to 
task  for  my.  methods. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  some  of  our  scientists  were 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  laws  of  fertilization, 
hybridization,  etc.,  among  the  different  species  and  genera 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  ?  It  would  also  be  more  progres¬ 
sive  to  demonstrate  rather  than  theorize  about  the  actual 
effects  of  cross-fertilization  upon  the  appearance  of  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  oranges,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc. 

1.  Vines  with  flowers  like  a  bear  well  only  when  near 
vines  with  flowers  like  c,  or  bttter,  like  b. 

2.  Vines  with  flowers  like  c  bear  well  a' one,  but  proba¬ 
bly  still  better  if  vines  with  flowers  like  b  are  near. 

3.  Vines  with  flowers  like  b  never  bear  under  any  cir 
cumstances. 

There  are  some  other  curious  things  about  grape  fer¬ 
tilization  I  may  mention  at  some  future  time. 

Denison,  Texas.  t.  y.  munson. 

It  May  be  Possible. 

My  observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  process  of  grape 
bloom,  and  the  possibilities  of  cross-fertilization,  have  not 
been  of  a  critical  character;  hence  I  am  not  justified  iu 
expressing  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue. 
The  fact  that  we  never  find  the  separate  berries  in  a  cluster 
of  grapes  varying  in  color,  form,  flavor  or  texture,  may  be 
fairly  assumed  as  proof  that,  in  case  of  the  grape,  there  is 
never  any  effect  from  cross-fertilization  upon  the  berry  of 
the  current  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  well-nigh  uni 
versal  variation  of  seedlings  from  the  maternal  type,  sug¬ 
gests  the  probability  that  cross-fertilization  may  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  must  necessarily  be 
assumed  if  we  are  to  accept  the  conclusion  that  “  Nature 
abhors  self-fertilization,”  and  also  that  other  conclusion, 
often  confidently  put  forth,  that,  under  conditions  abso¬ 
lutely  precluding  all  cross-fertilization,  every  seedling  will 
infallibly  be  an  absolute  reproduction  of  its  parent.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  either  of  the  foregoing  propositions 
can  be  said  ever  to  have  been  proven  :  while  the  known 
peculiarity  of  the  grape  blossom  affords  much  ground  for 
the  doubt  expressed  by  Mr.  W — .  It  is  my  decided  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  have  frequently  observed  bees  as  well  as  other 


insects  visiting  grape  clusters,  when  in  bloom  ;  although 
it  m&y  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  doing  so  was  for  the 
purpose,  or  with  the  result  of  cross  fertilization  or  hybrid¬ 
ization.  Admitting  the  correctness  of  the  inquirer’s  state¬ 
ment  of  the  process  of  pollenization,  as  given  in  the  Rural 
last  fall;  unless  this  process  shall  be  absolutely  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  removal  of  the  cap,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why,  by  means  of  insects  or  the  wind,  there  may 
not  be  a  more  or  less  frequent  transfer  and  pollenization 
between  neighboring  blossoms,  both  chancing  to  be  in  the 
proper  condition  at  the  same  time.  T.  T.  LYON. 

South  Haven,  Michigan 

Bees  and  other  Natural  Causes. 

There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  where  vines  were 
so  planted  that  their  branches  interlocked,  if  they  were 
varieties  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  be  cross-fertilized  by  bees  flying  from  one  to  the 
other  in  their  search  for  pollen ;  and  even  in  the  absence  of 
bees,  the  action  of  the  wind  would  be  sufficient  to  produce 
the  same  result,  though  probably  to  a  less  extent.  I  have 
experimented  in  cross-fertilizing  grapes  for  30  years  past  ; 
but  have  always  done  it  artificially,  that  I  might  be  sure 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  effects  produced,  and  I  have  used 
only  the  seeds  from  the  berries  so  operated  upon.  But  Mr. 
Munson,  of  Texas,  who  is  a  very  close  and  accurate  ob¬ 
server,  and  who  has  produced  many  interesting  crosses 
with  different  varieties  ann  families  of  grapes,  relies  only 
upon  seeds  taken  from  vines  planted  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  the  crossing  having  been  left  to  bees  and  other 
natural  causes,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  his  seedlings  thus  produced,  are  true  crosses  between 
different  varieties.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

Delaware,  O. 

Natural  Crosses  Not  Numerous. 

I  do  not  believe  the  position  taken  by  G.  R.  W.  can  be 
supported.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  for  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  blossoms  of  any  of  the  Vinifera  varieties ;  but  I 
know  from  actual  observation  that  the  Concord,  Moore’s 
Early,  Cottage  and  Worden  may  often  be  fertilized  by  bees 
or  other  insects,  as  the  stigmas  are  usually  only  in  part 
ready  for  fertilization  when  the  caps  fall  off.  In  fact,  the 
natural  crosses  of  varieties  of  the  grape  are  not  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  those  of  corn  or  melons ;  but  we  have  quite  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  they  occur.  As  an  instance,  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  planted  the 
pure  seed  of  the  wild  sage  grape  for  a  century  without 
producing  a  grape  as  good  as  the  Concord.  That  it  was 
fertilized  by  the  Isabella  beside  it,  Mr.  Bull  never  doubted, 
neither  does  he  doubt  that  the  Isabella  and  Catawba 
were  natural  crosses  between  the  native  grapes  of  the 
South  and  the  Vinifera  sorts  planted  in  the  early  days 
beside  them.  j.  l,  budd. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


READ,  SPOKEN  AND  SEEN. 

Effects  of  the  Southern  Freeze.— Opinions  seem 
to  vary  as  to  the  effect  of  the  recent  freeze  in  the  South  on 
prices  for  Northern-grown  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
Southern  crops  were  planted  over  and  may  now  reach  this 
market  about  the  same  time  as  the  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  South  Jersey  crops.  This  would  create  a  huge  glut 
that  would  prove  unsatisfactory  all  around.  In  such  a 
case  the  only  way  for  the  Northern  grower  to  secure  a  fair 
price  will  be  to  exercise  greater  care  in  packing  and  sort¬ 
ing.  Whenever  the  market  is  glutted  the  finer  grades 
always  hold  their  price. 

Electricity  and  The  Weather.— The  most  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  electricity  is  the  fact  that  nobody  seems 
to  know  what  it  is  or  what  effect  it  has  on  surrounding 
bodies.  This  uncertainty  as  to  its  effects  is  well  illustra¬ 
ted  in  the  following  note  sent  by  a  subscriber  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  times  this 
question  has  been  asked: 

“Are  not  the  possible  effects  which  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  electricity  may  have  upon  our  climate  of 
far  more  moment  to  farmers  as  a  class  than  the  number  of 
car  horses  it  may  supplant  ?  There  is  no  other  business 
so  dependent  upon  favorable  weather  as  farming.  If 
Franklin,  with  his  kite,  string  and  key, was  able  to  attract 
electricity  from  the  clouds,  how  much  more  powerful  an 
influence  must  the  miles  of  electric  wires  stretching  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  like  the  threads  of  a  giant  spider’s 
web,  to  a  few  centers,  like  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  have  in 
concentrating  the  electricity  generated  by  Nature’s  forces 
about  these  centers.  Then  added  to  this  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  produced  by  man’s  artificial  agency, 
and  the  fact  that  electricity,  wind  and  rain  frequently 
unite  their  forces  and  travel  hand  in  hand  over  our  land, 
leaving  destruction  in  their  wake.  May  we  not  possibly 
find  in  these  facts  a  solution  of  the  causes  of  the  uncom¬ 
monly  wet  and  cloudy  weather  accompanied  by  frequent 
and  severe  electrical  storms  which  has  prevailed  for  the 
past  few  years  since  electrical  lighting  and  motive-power 
were  introduced.  Nearly  all  thickly  settled  portions  of 
the  world  where  electricity  is  most  used  have  been  deluged 
with  rain,  accompanied  with  frequent  electrical  distur¬ 
bances;  while  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  regions,  such 
as  the  Red  River  Valley  on  this  continent,  the  Russian 
steppes  in  Europe,  and  South  Africa  have  suffered  from 
droughts.  Can  not  the  Rural  give  its  readers  a  sympos¬ 
ium  upon  this  subject  by  some  of  the  scientific  men  ? 
Who  knows  but  that  when  this  thing  is  more  fully  under¬ 
stood,  the  Government  Weather  Service  may  be  able  to 
send  a  good  smart  thunder  shower  to  any  drought-stricken 
section  requesting  it  ?” 

R.  N.-Y.— We  will  not  be  able  to  present  a  “symposium” 
on  the  subject  until  we  can  find  somebody  who  claims  to 
know  about  it.  The  “scientific  men”  we  have  interviewed 
say  there  is  nothing  iu  the  theory  so  far  as  they  know. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Wheat  in  Southern  Ohio. 

D.  H.  C.,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.— In  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Country  Gentleman,  Waldo  F.  Brown  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say  : — “  Where  wheat  was  fertilized,  either  with 
stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer,  in  many  cases  it 
is  killed  worse  than  where  no  fertilizer  was  applied,  for 
the  wheat  seemed  to  be  tender  and  more  susceptible  to  the 
freeze  on  account  of  it.”  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Brown 
explain  this  matter. 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

The  experience  of  wheat-growers  the  past  winter  and 
present  spring  over  a  large  breadth  of  Southern  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  has  been  unusual  and  to  some  extent,  puzzling. 
Our  remarkably  open  winter  kept  the  wheat  growing,  and 
it  was  not  damaged  at  all  until  March,  and  the  first  of 
that  month  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  magnificent  crop. 
The  ground  had  not  been  frozen  enough  all  winter  to  bear 
a  team,  and  the  flowers  had  been  blooming  in  the  woods 
almost  without  interruption  since  Christmas.  March 
came  in  with  a  temperature  of  14  degrees,  and  by  the  6th 
the  mercury  had  fallen  to  nearly  zero,  and  the  ground 
remained  frozen  until  the  10th.  The  wheat  was  so  tender 
from  the  previous  warm  weather  that  much  of  it  was 
killed  outright,  and  where  fertilizers — either  commercial, 
or  stable  manure— were  used,  in  many  cases  the  damage 
was  greatest.  It  is  also  true  that  the  wheat  sown  the  ear¬ 
liest  and  that  had  the  best  start  in  the  fall  suffered  the 
most.  On  my  own  farm  nine  acres  of  my  best  land  were 
in  wheat,  and  I  had  top-dressed  about  half  of  it  with  fine 
stable  manure,  and  this  part  has  suffered  more  than 
the  part  not  manured.  A  neighbor  seeded  part  of  an 
adjoining  field  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  con¬ 
cluded  to  sow  the  remainder,  and  did  so  the  first  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  this  is  now  the  best  wheat  in  the  field.  A  short 
distance  west  is  another  field,  a  part  of  which  was  ferti¬ 
lized,  and  this  is  nearly  all  killed ;  while  the  remainder  is 
fairly  good.  Protection  from  wood  lots,  orchards,  hedges, 
or  even  buildings,  saved  many  fields,  and  rolling  land  suf¬ 
fered  less  than  flat,  and  clay  and  alluvial  soils  show  much 
better  wheat  than  loamy  land.  West  of  my  town  for  10 
miles  is  a  stretch  of  rich,  black  land,  well  under-drained, 
on  which  wheat  is  usually  very  heavy,  but  here  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  good  field  of  wheat,  while  much  of  it  has 
been  plowed  up.  East  of  the  village  is  a  rolling  country  of 
much  poorer  land,  a  succession  of  clayey  ridges  alternat¬ 
ing  with  creeks  and  narrow  bottoms,  and  here  there  is 
scarcely  a  poor  wheat  field,  the  promise  being  good  for  a 
yield  of  from  30  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  I  have  lived  in  this 
locality  for  over  40  years  and  recall  but  two  years  be¬ 
sides  this  when  manure  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  wheat 
crop,  and  in  both  those  cases  unseasonably  warm  weather 
was  followed  by  severe  freezing  late  in  the  season,  either 
in  March  or  April,  which  killed  outright  the  plants  that 
had  made  an  unseasonable  growth. 

Two  other  points  of  interest  brought  out  are  that  some 
varieties  of  wheat  are  adapted  to  certain  soils  and  that 
some  seem  hardier  than  others.  On  loamy  soils  the  Pool 
wheat  is  killed  outright ;  while  on  colder  clay  soils  it  has 
wintered  well.  A  variety  of  wheat  called  Gold  Dust, 
has  wintered  safely  while  other  varieties  in  the  same  field 
are  entirely  dead.  From  what  is  written,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  fact  that  the  wheat  is  in  many  cases  killed  worse 
on  lands  where  fertilizers  have  been  used  is  not  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  their  use,  for  it  was  the  result  of  an  un¬ 
usual  condition  of  weather  and  growth  which  very  rarely 
occurs,  and  wheat  dressed  with  stable  manure  suffered  in 
the  same  way.  This  also  accounts  for  the  killing  of  the 
wheat  on  the  loamy  lands,  and  also  the  fact  that  they  are 
underlaid  with  clay,  while  the  warm  bottom  lands  are  un¬ 
derlaid  with  gravel.  The  failure  of  wheat  is  almost  un¬ 
iversal  through  the  flat  black  lands  of  Indiana,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  also  of  other  localities,  but  I  can  only  speak  from 
observation  on  these  lands. 

The  Bennett  Compulsory  School  Law. 

Several  Subscribers.— Will  theR.  N.-Y.  explain  the  law 
passed  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  last  winter  which 
compels  the  teaching  of  the  English  language  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  State  ? 

Ans.— This  bill  is  entitled :  “  An  act  concerning  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  employment  of  children.”  Govenor  Hoard  has 
stoutly  championed  this  bill.  In  response  to  the  R.  N.-Y. ’a 
request  for  his  opinion  regarding  it,  he  writes  as  follows  : 

“  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  compulsory  law  passed 
by  our  legislature  will  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  when  it  shall  have  time  ‘to 
run  a  free  course  ’  and  bear  its  fruit  among  the  coming 
generation.  If  there  is  anything  that  agriculture  and  the 
representatives  of  agriculture  most  seriously  need,  it  is 
understanding  and  knowledge  and  the  widest  diffusion  of 
knowledge  will  produce  the  widest  beneficence  in  results. 
Of  course  knowledge  must  largely  come  through  language. 
A  farmer  can  hardly  become  a  thorough  student  of  the 
problems  of  agriculture  who  is  not  a  reader  and  thinker. 
The  promotion  of  education  means  the  promotion  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  agricultural  class  have  their  needs  and 
necessities  as  prominently  as  any  other  class,  if  not 
more  so.” 

Below  we  give  the  main  features  as  signed  by  Governor 
W.  D.  Hoard,  omitting  only  the  provisions  enacted  for 
enforcing  the  law,  which  appear  to  be  very  strict : 

Every  parent  or  other  person  having  under  his  control  a 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  14  years,  shall  annu¬ 


ally  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private  day 
school  in  the  city,  town  or  district  in  which  he  resides,  for 
a  period  not  less  than  12  weeks  in  each  year,  the  attendance 
to  be  consecutive. 

For  every  neglect  of  such  duty  the  person  having  such 
control  and  so  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  such  city,  town  or  district  a  sum  not  less 
than  $3  nor  more  than  $20.00 ;  and  failure  for  each  week 
or  portion  of  a  week  on  the  part  of  any  such  person  to 
comply  with  the  piovisions  of  this  act,  shall  constitute  a 
distinct  offense  :  provided,  that  any  such  child  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  attendance  at  school  required  by  this  act,  by 
the  board  of  education  or  school  directors  of  the  city,  town 
or  district  in  which  such  child  resides,  upon  its  being 
shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  person  so  neglecting  is 
not  able  to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  that  instruction 
has  otherwise  been  given  for  a  like  period  of  time  to  such 
child  in  the  elementary  branches  commonly  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  or  that  such  child  has  already  acquired 
such  elementary  branches  of  learning,  or  that  his  physical 
or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  render  attendance  inex¬ 
pedient  or  impracticable,  and  in  all  cases  where  such  child 
shall  be  so  excused  the  penalty  herein  provided  shall  not  be 
incurred. 

Any  person  having  control  of  a  child  who,  with  intent  to 
evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  make  a  willful  false 


statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  or  the  time 
such  child  has  attended  school,  shall,  for  such  offense,  for¬ 
feit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than  $20  for  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town  or  district. 

No  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school,  under  this  act, 
unless  there  shall  be  taught  therein,  as  part  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  education  of  the  children,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  United  States  history  in  the  English 
language. 

Any  child  between  the  age  of  nine  and  14  years,  who, 
without  leave  and  against  the  will  of  his  parent,  guardian 
or  other  person  having  the  right  to  control  such  child, 
habitually  absents  himself  from  the  school  to  which  he  is 
sent  or  directed  to  be  sent,  and  is  beyond  the  control  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  having  the  right  to 
control  such  child  in  that  regard,  and  wanders  or  loiters 
in  streets,  alleys  or  other  public  places,  shall  be  deemed  a 
truant  child,  and  on  such  truancy  being  alleged  and 
proved,  such  truant  child  shall  be  adjudged  a  dependent 
child  in  like  manner  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  the  ad¬ 
judication  of  dependent  children,  and  on  being  so  ad¬ 
judged  dependent  may  be  committed  in  like  manner  for 
such  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  judge  or  court 
having  the  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  may  determine.  Offi¬ 
cers  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  or  board  of  school 
directors  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  take  a  truant 
child  found  on  the  streets,  alleys  or  other  public  places 
during  school  hours  to  such  school  conveniently  located  to 
the  home  of  such  child,  as  may  be  designated  and  re¬ 
quested  by  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having 
the  right  to  control  such  child,  the  school  which  he  desires 
such  child  shall  attend ;  or  in  case  of  refusal  to  designate 
and  request,  by  the  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  to  control  such  child ;  or  in  case  such  child 
has  no  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  In  control,  then  to 
the  public  school  situated  in  the  district  where  such  child 
lives,  or  to  such  public  school  as  such  board  may  direct. 

No  child  under  13  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or 
allowed  to  work  by  any  person,  company,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion  at  labor  or  service  in  any  shop,  factory,  mine,  store, 

lace  of  manufacture,  business  or  amusement  except  as 

ereinafter  provided. 

The  judge  of  the  county  court  in  the  county  where  the 
child  resides  and  is  to  be  employed  or  to  work,  may,  by 
order  of  record,  grant  a  permit  to  any  child  over  10  years 


to  be  exempt  and  in  such  county  from  the  operation  of  this 
act  as  to  such  employment,  and  to  such  extent,  and  for 
such  time  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  named  in  such 
permit,  on  its  being  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  such 
child  can  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  that 
it  is  fit  and  proper  considering  the  lack  of  means  of  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family  of  which  such  child  is  a  member,  that 
such  permit  should  be  granted,  and  such  permit  may  be 
rescinded  by  any  such  judge  on  written  notice  to  such 
child.  Such  permit  must  state  the  age,  place  of  residence 
and  the  amount  of  school  attendance  prior  to  the  granting 
of  such  permit.  A  record  of  such  permits  to  be  kept  in 
such  court. 

No  child  shall  be  so  employed  or  work  who  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  such  permit,  and  every  person  before  employing  or 
permitting  such  child  to  so  labor  or  be  at  service,  shall 
require  and  retain  such  permit,  and  shall  keep  the  same 
together  with  a  correct  list  of  all  children  so  employed 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  manner  in  the  place  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  shall  show  such  list,  on  demand,  to  any  school 
officer  or  teacher  or  police  officer. 

Any  person,  company,  or  corporation  who  employs  or 
permits  to  be  employed  or  to  work  any  child  in  violation 
of  this  act,  and  any  person  having  the  control  of  any  such 
child  who  permits  such  employment  or  work,  shall,  for 
every  offense  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $10,  nor  more 
than  $50  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town 


or  district,  and  every  day  of  such  illegal  employment  shall 
constitute  a  distinct  offense. 

Any  person  having  control  of  or  in  his  employ  a  child, 
who,  with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
make  a  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  or 
the  time  such  child  has  attended  school,  or  shall  instruct 
such  child  to  make  any  false  statement,  shall,  for  such 
offense,  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than 
$50,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town  or 
district. 

Value  of  Soil  Analysis. 

F.  D.  IF..  Roscommon,  Michigan. — The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  my  soil  made  by  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  of  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  figures  refer  to  one 
cubic  foot  of  surface  soil.  What  fertilizers  are  needed  to 


put  it  in  good  condition  ? 

Virgin  soli,  sand  and  silicates  insoluble  in  acid  95.042 

Oxide  of  Iron  1.430 

Lime  -300 

Magnesia  -072 

Potash  -970 

Soda  -210 

Sulphuric  acid  .010 

Phosphoric  acid  -066 

Organic  matter  containing  .05  nitrogen  1.900 


100. 

Capacity  to  hold  water  84  per  cent. 

I  am  not  a  chemist  so  I  do  not  understand  the  terms 
used. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  has  its  uses,  but  taken  by 
itself  will  seldom  give  the  information  which  is  most 
wanted,  for  several  reasons.  The  soil  may  be  rich  enough 
in  plant  food,  but  poor  in  water  or  in  air— things  quite  as 
essential  to  crops  as  nitrogen  or  potash.  If  it  is  a  very 
leachy,  open  soil  or  a  very  tough  clay  soil  or  a  shallow  soil 
with  a  hard-pan  under  it,  it  is  probably  better  off  without 
fertilizers.  A  formula  for  such  a  soil  would  help  no  more 
than  a  feast  of  crackers  would  help  a  man  dying  of  thirst 
or  a  drink  of  water  would  resuscitate  a  man  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  coal  gas. 

Again,  the  chemical  analysis  does  not  show  how  much  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  soil  is  really  available  for  plants. 
This  particular  soil,  for  instance,  contains  .066  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  that  means  something  like  a  ton  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  acre  to  the  depth  of  one  foot. 

N ow  if  this  were  in  the  form  of  fine  bone  or  disintegrated  rock 
phosphate  it  surely  would  be  all  that  was  needed;  but  if  it 
were  all  in  hard  crystalline  rock  fragments  it  might  about 
as  well  be  altogether  absent  so  far  as  the  present  needs  of 
the  plant  are  concerned.  Animal  tissue  is  generally  a 
nutritious  food  for  animals,  but  not  when  tanned  and 
made  into  shoe-leather ;  and  there  is  much  the  same  dif¬ 
ference  in  value  for  plant  food  between  different  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  soil  ?  I  should  say, 
in  the  first  place,  be  sure  your  soil  has  such  texture  and 
drainage  that  it  will  be  slow  to  suffer  from  drought  or  ex¬ 
cessive  wet.  Drainage  and  amendments  are  frequently 
needed,  and  proper,  discriminating  tillage  always  and 
everywhere; — tillage  that  takes  account  of  the  root  system 
of  the  crop,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  present  state  of 
the  weather  and  also  of  the  weeds — tillage  with  brains. 
In  the  next  place  learn  whether  your  soil  specially  lacks 
one  element  of  plant  food  in  available  form,  like  nitrogen 
or  phosphoric  acid  or  potash;  clear  directions  for  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  (“  soil-tests”)  are  furnished  by  many 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  their  bulletins.  In  the  third 
place,  if  these  experiments  show  such  a  special  lack  of  some 
one  element,  supply  it  as  cheaply  and  as  abundantly  as  you 
can.  Then,  and  then  only,  you  are  ready  to  talk  about 
“  formulas,”  and  if  you  have  profited  by  your  own  experi¬ 
ments  and  observation  in  the  meantime,  you  will  probably 
conclude— and  wisely— that  you  know  more  about  what 
your  land  needs  than  any  one  else  and  will  be  prepared  to 
profit  by  what  has  been  learned  of  the  special  needs  of 
special  crops. 

A  Three-Horse  Rig. 

Several  Subscribers.—  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  spoke  about 
a  three-horse  rig  used  by  Mr.  Hicks.  We  would  like  to  see 
drawings  of  it. 

Ans.— We  present  at  Fig.  101  a  drawing  which,  while 
somewhat  imperfect,  shows  the  principle  of  the  rig.  There 
are  two  shafts  much  like  the  ordinary  three-horse  rig.  The 
long  evener  connects  with  two  shorter  ones  at  points  one- 
third  the  distance  from  their  outer  ends,  the  outside 
horses  fastening  to  the  outer  ends  and  the  center  horse 
fastening  to  the  longer  arm  of  each  evener.  This  equal¬ 
izes  the  draft  so  that  each  horse  must  draw  one-third 
of  the  load,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  shirking.  The  neck- 
yoke  is  similarly  arranged,  the  center  horse  having  the 
two  longer  arms  of  each  secondary  neck-yoke,  so  that  he 
has  to  do  only  one-third  of  the  work  in  the  backing,  in¬ 
stead  of  one-half  of  it,  as  in  some  three-horse  rigs.  Instead 
of  the  neck-yokes  having  rings  to  be  slipped  over  the  ends 
of  the  shafts,  the  iron  which  encircles  the  yoke  is  provided 
with  iron  pins,  which  slip  into  the  holes  bored  in  the  ends 
of  the  shafts,  being  held  in  place  by  small  wire  pins.  This 
obviates  the  difficulty  often  experienced  from  the  lines 
catching  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts  when  the  latter  project, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  The  lines  are  arranged  by  simply 
having  additional  and  longer  cross-lines  fastened  to  the 
regular  lines  by  the  ordinary  connecting  buckle  as  shown 
in  Fig.  102.  Mr.  Hicks  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  three-horse  teams.  Not  only  can  a  much  heavier 
load  be  drawn  with  only  one  driver,  but  three  horses  can 
handle,  for  instance,  a  load  of  three  tons  much  more  easily 
than  two  horses  can  one  of  two  tons.  With  the  prevailing 
high  price  of  labor,  this  is  quite  an  important  saving.  Mr. 
Hicks  also  uses  a  three-horse  team  for  plowing, and  is  enabled 
to  do  with  three  horses  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  work 
most  people  would  accomplish  with  two,  at  the  expense  of 
but  one  driver.  This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
economizes  time,  and  these  many  ways  in  the  aggregate 
effect  an  immense  saving. 
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Enlarged  Knee  In  a  Bull. 

Q.  L.  P.,  Booneville,  N.  Y.—A  one-year-old  bull  has  an 
enlarged  knee  caused  probably  by  an  injury  in  the  stan¬ 
chion.  It  began  to  grow  large  about  six  weeks  ago  and 
was  quite  soft.  I  rubbed  it  thoroughly  with  wormwood, 
vinegar  and  saltpeter  and  also  with  a  strong  liniment ; 
but  it  kept  growing  larger  until  now  it  is  half  as  large  as 
a  pint  basin  and  becoming  hard.  What  can  I  do  for  him  ? 

Ans. — Paint  the  knee  daily  with  tincture  of  iodine  until 
the  skin  is  well  blistered.  Then  repeat  as  soon  as  the  blis¬ 
tering  effect  has  nearly  passed  off.  If  the  iodine  fails  to 
reduce  the  swelling  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  try  the 
following  blister:  Powdered  cantharides  two  drams, 
croton  oil  15  to  20  drops,  oil  of  peppermint  two  to  three 
drops,  lard  or  vaseline  one  ounce :  mix.  Clip  the  hair 
and  rub  the  blister  well  in  for  20  minutes.  Put  the  limb 
in  a  loose  sack  to  prevent  the  animal  from  getting  at  the 
blister  with  his  mouth.  When  the  blister  is  well  raised 
carefully  wash  off  with  Castile  soap-suds  and  apply  vas¬ 
eline  daily  to  keep  the  scab  from  drying  and  cracking. 

Weak  Limb  In  Young  Colt. 

T.  S.,  Fruit  Orove,  Mo.— When  my  young  colt  came  it 
stood  on  the  toe  of  the  left  forefoot  and  after  the  first  day 
continued  to  get  weak  in  the  joint  between  the  knee  and 
the  hoof,  and  in  walking  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  would 
bend  back  and  drag.  I  riveted  some  wooden  strips  on  an 
old  boot  leg  and  laid  it  on  the  leg.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
said  the  little  thing  would  do  better  without  it.  It  is  now 
nine  days  old  and  there  is  a  swelling  on  the  knee-cap. 
What  can  be  done  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Your  treatment  with  the  splintered  boot  was 
correct,  and  should  have  been  continued.  In  such  cases 
splints  or  bandages  should  be  applied,  to  keep  the  limb  in 
as  nearly  the  natural  position  as  possible,  until  it  becomes 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
daily  application  of  such  mild  stimulants  as  tincture  of 
arnica,  extract  of  Witch-hazel,  or  diluted  soap  liniment, 
with  frequent  hand  rubbing,  would  be  beneficial.  After 
four  or  five  weeks,  stronger  applications  may  be  used  if 
necessary,  as  the  undiluted  soap  liniment,  care  being  taken 
that  the  skin  is  not  too  severely  blistered.  Too  strong  ap¬ 
plications  should  not  be  used  on  the  young  foal.  The 
swelling  on  the  knee  may  be  painted  every  three  days  with 
the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted  with  an  equal 
part  of  rain  water. 

Fat  Sheep  Dying  During  Winter. 

E.  D.,  Pembroke,  N.  Y. — For  several  years  I  have  lost 
three  or  four  sheep  early  in  spring  from  indigestion.  They 
stop  eating,  droop  for  one  or  two  weeks  and  die,  frothing 
at  the  mouth.  They  are  half-blood  breeding  ewes,  princi¬ 
pally  Cotswolds.  I  feed  100  with  clover  hay  once  a  day, 
straw  at  mid-day  and  a  mixture  of  30  quarts  of  mixed 
grain  as  follows  :  one  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  two  bushels 
of  oats,  three  bushels  of  wheat  bran,  then  a  foddering  of 
mixed  prime  hay.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  sheep  ? 
One  of  the  ewes  was  about  to  drop  a  lamb  when  its  death 
agony  came  and  the  hired  man  killed  it  by  striking  it  on 
the  head.  It  was  at  once  opened  and  the  lamb  removed. 
The  little  thing  lived  and  is  doing  well. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

With  a  large  flock,  one  can  scarcely  avoid  occasionally 
losing  a  sheep  during  the  winter  and  spring,  even  with  the 
best  of  care  and  attention.  Rich,  stimulating  food  and 
warm,  comfortable  quarters  favor  an  over-production  of 
fat,  which  is  conducive  to  certain  forms  of  indigestion  and 
liver  disease,  as  well  as  fatty  degeneration  of  such  impor¬ 
tant  organs  as  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys.  It  is  not  likely 
that  your  sheep  all  die  from  the  same  cause,  although  the 
symptoms  may  be  quite  similar.  Sheep  when  sick  from 
various  causes  often  present  very  much  the  same  general, 
indefinite,  unsatisfactory  symptoms  you  describe;  namely, 
they  stop  eating,  droop  and  die,  so  that  in  many  cases  it 
requires  the  personal  examination  of  an  expert  to  diagnose 
the  disease  from  the  symptoms  alone.  If  you  were  keep¬ 
ing  sheep  mainly  for  the  increase  in  numbers,  your  losses 
would  probably  be  lessened,  and  the  lives  of  your  sheep 
prolonged  (if  such  were  desirable)  by  simply  reducing  the 
liberal  feed  ration  so  as  to  keep  them  in  only  good  condition 
— not  fat.  But  where  wool,  flesh,  and  early  maturity  in 
the  lambs  are  especially  desired,  we  resort  to  “high” 
feeding,  in  warm,  comfortable  quarters,  with  limited  ex¬ 
ercise,  a  kind  of  forcing  process,  which  reduces  the  consti¬ 
tutional  vigor  of  the  animals  and  renders  them  more  liable 
to  various  chronic  diseases  of  the  organs  of  digestion, 
assimilation  and  excretion,  and  even  circulation.  This 
forcing  process  can  be  profitably  carried  only  to  a  certain 
limit  with  any  of  the  domestic  animals,  this  limit  depend¬ 
ing  somewhat  upon  the  object  sought ;  but  beyond  that 
disastrous  results  must  be  expected.  If  your  sheep  are 
young  (old  sheep  would  be  much  more  liable  to  be  dying 
from  chronic  diseases),  have  free  access  to  good,  pure, 
drinking  water,  are  regularly  salted  but  not  to  excess, 
have  plenty  of  exercise,  with  light,  airy  quarters,  and  are 
not  crowded  in  close,  dark  pens,  I  do  not  see  that  any  gen¬ 
eral  treatment  can  be  advised.  Each  case  as  it  occurs 
would  require  special  treatment.  The  survival  of  the 
fetus,  removed  under  those  circumstances  was  very  un¬ 
usual  and  was  made  possible  from  the  fact  that  the  ewe 
was  evidently  suffering  from  some  local  disease  which  had 
not  impaired  or  interfered  with  the  blood  supply  to  the 
fetus. 

Warts  on  a  Horse. 

L.  B.  F.,  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan. — How  can  warts  on 
a  horse  be  removed  ? 

Ans. — Warts  on  horses  may  be  removed  in  various  ways, 
the  method  chosen  depending  upon  the  size,  form  and  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  wart.  Small  warts  or  those  with  a  well- 
marked  neck  are  most  easily  removed  with  the  scissors, 
and  the  cut  surface  should  be  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
lunar  caustic,  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc  (one  part  of  the 


sulphate  to  four  parts'of  lard)’or  other  caustic.  In  some 
cases  considerable  bleeding  may  follow  the  cutting,  but 
the  caustic  will  soon  check  the  flow  of  blood.  Another 
method  is  to  tie  a  strong  linen  thread  or  small  cord  tightly 
around  the  neck  of  the  wart  close  to  the  skin,  and  tighten 
the  cord  daily  until  the  wart  drops  off.  Burning  off  with 
the  hot  iron  is  also  very  effectual.  Flat  warts,  or  those 
that  cannot  be  easily  removed  by  a  simpler  method,  may 
be  gradually  eaten  out  or  killed  with  strong  caustics.  If 
near  the  eye  use  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  stick  caustics. 
In  other  situations  a  more  powerful  caustic  may  be  used, 
as  nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  applied  with  a  small  swab 
or  the  bruised  end  of  a  soft  wood  stick,  and  well  rubbed 
into  the  wart  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  killed.  In 
using  these  powerful  liquid  caustics  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  caustic  does  not  spread  to  the  adjacent  skin  and 
produce  an  unnecessary  sore. 

Refuse  from  Pork  Packeries  as  Manure. 

J.  T.,  Conslomice,  Canada. — Will  the  refuse  from  a 
pork-packing  concern  make  a  good  fertilizer  ?  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts  bones  and  one  part  bits  of  flesh.  All 
have  been  steamed  for  12  hours  to  extract  the  grease.  The 
bones  crumble  between  the  fingers.  Should  anything  be 
mixed  with  the  refuse  ?  I  can  get  it  for  $1  per  barrel  of 
270  pounds. 

Ans. — The  refuse  of  pork-packing  establishments  would 
probably  be  a  very  valuable  substance,  but  with  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  bone  mentioned  by  our  inquirer,  it  must  be  largely 
a  phosphatic  material.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  cheap 
at  the  price  mentioned  would  depend  on  whether  it  is 
dry  or  wet.  If  dry,  it  might  prove  a  cheap  source  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  if  wet,  it  would  be  an  expensive  source.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  settle  this,  namely,  to  select  a  fair  sam¬ 
ple  and  get  some  reliable  chemist  to  analyze  it.  Some 
form  of  potash  would  be  needed  with  it  and  possibly  nitro¬ 
gen.  A  trial  with  wood  ashes,  not  mixed  with  it,  but 
applied  to  the  soil  separately,  might  enable  our  friend  to 
decide  definitely  as  to  its  adaptability  to  his  soil. 

Pop-Corn. 

L.  M.  S.,  Castleton,  N.  Y.— What  kind  of  pop-corn  is 
the  best  to  plant  for  quality  and  the  most  productive  for 
profit  ?  How  many  bushels  of  ears  will  an  acre  produce, 
on  an  average,  and  what  is  the  average  price  per  bushel  in 
the  ear  ?  How  close  can  it  be  planted  ? 

Ans.— Rice  Pop  is  the  best  white.  It  will  yield  nearly  as 
many  bushels  of  ears  as  the  ordinary  flint  field  varieties. 
The  ears  are  much  smaller  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  stalks  will 
average  twice  as  many.  The  plants  should  be  about  a  foot 
by  three  feet  apart.  Golden  Queen  is  among  the  best  yel¬ 
low  kinds.  The  price  (retail)  is  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per 
10  pounds.  It  is  usually  sold  in  comparatively  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

Grapes  Near  Salt  Water. 

J.  M.  Jr.,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.— Can  grapes  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  salt  water,  and  if  so,  what  kind  ? 

Ans. — Grapes  can  be  grown  successfully  by  the  salt 
water.  We  have  seen  Concords,  Ives’s  Seedlings,  Delawares, 
Hartford  Proliflcs  and  other  sorts  grown  in  quite  a  large 
vineyard  near  the  salt  water.  Good  soil  and  cultivation, 
with  judicious  pruning,  will  insure  a  crop  of  grapes  any¬ 
where  on  the  lands  bordering  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Feed  for  Milk. 

F.  D.  F.,  Millport,  N.  Y.— Which  is  the  better  feed  for 
milch  cows,  the  object  being  a  heavy  yield — wheat  bran  or 
corn-meal  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

For  the  production  of  milk  for  sale  the  food  needs  to  be 
rich  in  albuminoids  and  starch  rather  than  in  fat,  although, 
as  the  N.  Y.  legal  standard  calls  for  at  least  three  per  cent, 
of  fat  in  the  milk,  the  food  should  contain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fats  to  supply  the  required  proportion.  A 
copious  yield  of  milk  requires  moist  food,  even  when  the 
cows  are  in  pasture,  and  milk  producers  have  found  that 
brewers’  grains  or  corn-starch  feed  (gluten  meal)  from 
glucose  factories,  with  corn-meal,  are  the  best  foods  for  the 
purpose.  The  best  milk  dairymen  give  their  cows,  which 
are  mostly  large  animals,  and  grades  of  Short-horns,  half  a 
bushel  of  the  brewers’  grains  and  eight  quarts  of  corn- 
meal  daily,  with  as  much  dry  hay  as  they  will  eat  in  the 
winter,  and  the  same  ration  with  pasture,  and  green  fodder 
corn  when  the  pasture  is  not  in  the  best  condition,  in  the 
summer.  This  feeding  produces  a  rich  milk,  with  a  good 
creamy  color  and  considerable  density,  and  it  will  be  in 
every  way  above  the  legal  standard  and  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  consumers.  Where  the  grains  or  gluten  meal  can 
be  procured,  these  are  cheap  and  good  foods  when  used 
fresh  before  they  become  sour.  Where  they  cannot  be 
had,  very  good  substitutes  can  be  provided  in  malt  sprouts 
— which  are  dry— bran  and  middlings.  In  my  own  prac¬ 
tice  when  producing  milk  for  sale,  I  have  used  these  three 
foods  in  the  following  proportion,  viz. :  for  20  cows  one 
bushel  of  malt  sprouts,  one  bushel  of  bran  and  two 
bushels  of  coarse  middlings  or  shorts  were  put  into  a 
barrel  and  mixed  with  water  and  stirred  to  the  consistence 
of  a  semi-fluid  paste,  12  hours  before  the  feeding ;  that  is, 
the  mixture  was  made  for  the  morning  feeding  as  soon  as 
the  cows  were  fed  in  the  evening,  and  so  on.  After  12 
hours  the  food  was  about  as  moist  as  brewers’  grains  and 
in  a  good  condition  for  feeding  and  the  above  quantity 
made  up  about  12  quarts  of  the  wet  mixture.  This  was 
given  night  and  morning,  with  three  quarts  of  mixed 
corn  and  oats  ground  together.  This  feeding  gave  me  an 
average  of  14  quarts  of  milk  daily,  from  ordinary  native 
cows  of  not  more  than  800  pounds  live  weight,  and  kept 
the  cows  in  high  condition  and  always  fat  and  sleek.  In 
the  summer,  feeding  for  the  highest  milk  yield  and  good 
quality  of  product,  a  liberal  quantity  of  green  fodder  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  profit,  so  that  this  grain  food,  corn  fodder, 
or  other  green  feed  should  be  supplied  freely.  The 
average  quantity  of  cream  on  the  milk  produced  in  my 
dairy  was  25  per  cent.,  and  when  the  milk  became  un¬ 


profitable  through  close  competition,  no  change  in  the 
feeding  was  required  to  change  to  butter  making.  Malt 
sprouts  are  a  rich  and  cheap  food,  as  they  contain  26  per 
cent,  of  albuminoids,  45%  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates — 
sugar,  starch  and  mucilage,  the  first  especially — and  1 % 
percent,  of  fat;  and  having  only  11%  per  cent,  of  water 
they  imbibe  a  large  quantity  of  moisture.  Of  the  foods 
mentioned  in  the  inquiry  I  should  prefer  a  mixture  of  all 
of  them ;  for  instance,  one  part  middlings,  one  part  bran, 
and  one  part  each  of  corn  and  oats  ground  together ;  but 
the  malt  sprouts  are  the  most  productive  of  milk  of  all 
grain  foods,  when  mashed  as  above  mentioned.  They 
should  never  be  fed  dry  on  account  of  their  greedy  ab¬ 
sorption  of  water. 

Contracts  by  Minors. 

J.  S.,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada.—  If  a  minor  buys  goods 
on  time  in  a  store  ;  can  the  law  compel  him  to  pay  for  them 
when  he  is  under  or  over  age  ? 

Ans.— The  contracts  of  an  “  infant  ”  or  minor  under  21 
years  of  age,  are  of  three  kinds :  valid,  voidable  and  void. 
A  minor’s  contracts  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  as  valid 
as  those  of  an  adult.  As  he  is  permitted  to  marry  when 
he  is  14,  his  contracts  for  the  necessaries  for  his  wife  and 
children  are  also  valid.  These  necessaries  include  clothing, 
victuals,  shelter,  medical  aid  and  education.  Watches 
and  even  jewelry  have  been  considered  “necessaries  ”  when 
the  minor’s  condition  in  life  justified  their  possession. 
He  need  not  pay  the  contract  price,  however,  if  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable.  A  jury  would  have  to  decide  that  point. 
Courts  of  equity  have  recognized  and  enforced  claims  for 
money  lent  to  minors  to  pay  for  necessaries.  A  voidable  con¬ 
tract  is  one  that  will  be  binding  unless  the  minor  rescinds 
it  within  a  reasonable  time  after  he  has  come  of  age.  Any 
contract  obviously  prejudicial  to  an  “infant”  is  not  only 
voidable  but  void.  If  a  minor  fraudulently  represents  that 
he  is  above  the  age  of  21  years,  and  by  means  of  these 
representations  obtains  credit  for  goods  not  necessaries, 
an  action  for  fraud  may  be  at  once  maintained  against 
him.  If  the  articles  sold  to  a  minor  without  fraudulent 
representations  are  in  his  possession  when  he  rescinds  the 
sale,  the  seller  may  retake  them.  The  rule  for  contracts  by 
minors  is  the  same  as  that  for  debts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  W.  B.,  Franklin,  Tennessee.— Which  is  the  better 
plan— to  set  sweet  potatoes  on  ridges  or  on  a  level  ? 

Ans.— On  ridges  by  all  means. 

J.  M.  T.,  Fort  Oates,  Florida.— 1  have  a  winter  home 
at  Fort  Gates,  Florida,  and  some  two  years  ago  planted  an 
asparagus  bed  with  nearly  1,000  roots.  It  doesn’t  do  well : 
it  is  spindling,  and  doesn’t  look  fresh  and  nice.  What  can 
be  done  for  it  ? 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  would  suggest  a  heavy  dressing  of 
ma  nure  or  chemical  fertilizer. 

E.  A.  L.,  Buffalo,  Iowa.— Can  a  fair  job  be  done  by 
spraying  the  outside  walls  of  an  outbuilding  with  white¬ 
wash  instead  of  using  a  brush  ?  Where  can  the  proper 
outfit  be  purchased  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  HALES. 

I  have  never  done  this  kind  of  thing,  but  have  seen  it 
done  on  greenhouse  glass,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  done  on  wood  buildings  if  the  following  points  are 
noted.  The  whitewash  must  be  strained  through  muslin, 
cheese  cloth  or  something  as  fine,  and  sprayed  on  with  a 
fine  rose  garden  syringe,  which  can  be  purchased  of  any 
dealer  in  agricultural  supplies.  The  wash  must  not  be 
put  on  so  heavily  as  to  let  it  run  down  or  it  will  spoil  the 
work.  To  make  an  even,  solid  surface  two  coats  may  be 
needed. 

J.  L.,  Eminence,  N.  Y.—l.  What  is  the  cause  of  grubs 
in  the  backs  of  cows,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ?  2.  My 
horses  have  been  troubled  with  sore  backs  under  the  har¬ 
ness  ;  their  backs  seem  tender ;  what  will  toughen  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  “grubs”  are  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly.  The 
best  treatment  is  to  examine  the  cattle  in  spring,  squeeze 
out  the  grubs  and  destroy  them.  If  this  practice  were  uni¬ 
versally  followed,  the  supply  would  be  exterminated  in 
time.  The  only  prevention  is  to  protect  the  cattle  from 
flies,  and  this  is  not  easily  done  when  the  animals  are  at 
pasture.  2.  See  that  the  harness  fits  well  and  does  not 
chafe  the  backs.  Back- bands  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
time.  Washing  with  cold  water  every  night  is  good  ;  salt- 
and- water  is  also  good  if  the  skin  is  not  broken.  If  the 
skin  is  broken,  tincture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  is  an  astringent 
application  of  value.  Keep  the  horses  in  good  condition 
and  the  bowels  open,  by  an  occasional  mess  of  carrots, 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables. 


Live  Stock  Insurance.— It  appears  from  the  reading 
of  this  week’s  Rural  that  many  of  its  readers  do  not  know 
that  there  is  an  insurance  company  that  insures  all 
kinds  of  stock  against  death  by  almost  any  disease.  It  is 
the  Farmers’  and  Stock-Breeders’  Company.  My  horses 
have  been  insured  in  it  for  over  two  years.  It  pays  all 
losses  promptly.  D.  D.  M. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  its 
friends,  the  fertilizer  manufacturers,  to  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  a  subscriber  at  Mobile,  Alabama  : 

“The  value  of  the  vegetable  shipments  from  Mobile  an¬ 
nually  to  the  West  is  more  than  that  of  all  the  cotton  she 
handles,  and  yet  not  a  first-class  complete  fertilizer  of  any 
brand  can  be  found  in  the  citv  of  Mobile.” 

A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  among 
other  reports,  recommends  “  That  hereafter  fourteen  eggs 
shall  weigh  a  pound.”  How  many  breeds  of  hens  have 
given  their  adhesion  to  this  proposition  ?  In  case  the  re¬ 
commendation  is  embodied  in  a  law,  what  would  be  the 
penalty  for  the  “biddies”  whose  eggs  might  fall  short  of 
the  required  weight  ? 
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FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 

More  About  Grain  Hay. 

C.  N.,  Petaluma,  California.— I  read 
to-day  in  an  editorial  in  the  Rural  for 
April  26,  that  it  proposes  to  experiment 
with  grain  hay.  It  is  about  the  only  kind  of 
hay  we  ever  have  had  in  California. 
Wheat  hay  is  always  considered  the  best 
for  all  purposes.  Black  oats  (a  variety 
called  Napa  wild  oats)  come  next  and  then 
white  oats,  and  barley  hay  is  last  of  the 
pure  grain  sorts. 

Volunteer  hay  or  cow  hay,  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  used  mainly  for  cows.  It  usually 
consists  of  self-sowed  grain,  Cheat  (a  coarse 
California  grass)  different  kinds  of  weeds 
and  burr  clover,  a  trailing,  yellow-flower¬ 
ing  annual  kind,  whose  seed-pod  is  rolled 
into  a  small  prickly  ball,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
a  very  valuable  clover  that  ought  to  be 
tried  in  the  Eastern  States.  Barley  hay, 
as  a  horse  hay,  is  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  beard,  which  in  hot,  dry  weather  be¬ 
comes  very  stiff  and  works  into  the  gums 
of  some  horses.  White  oat  hay,  when 
new,  is  said  to  scour  horses  somewhat.  One- 
third  white  oats  and  two- thirds  wheat  sdwn 
together  make  good  horse  hay.  All  oat  hay 
is  apt  to  grow  somewhat  coarse ;  our  black 
oats  less  so  than  white,  which  is  also  more 
apt  to  rust.  Wheat  hay  always  brings 
the  best  price.  Both  wheat  and  oat  hay 
is  inclined  to  rust  in  some  seasons  and  in 
some  localities,  which  spoils  it  more  or 
less.  All  grain  hay  is  easily  spoiled  by 
rain.  The  cutting  and  curing  of  it  are  also 
very  important  matters. 

W.  C.  C.,  Union,  Oregon.— I  have  grown 
and  fed  grain  hay  every  season  for  the  last 
17  or  18  years.  I  think  I  can  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  by  sowing  wheat  and  oats  together. 
These  make  the  best  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock;  oats  alone  are  good  for  cattle,  but  they 
seem  to  make  horses  slobber.  Barley  has 
one  objection;  the  beards,  when  it  is  fed  to 
some  horses,  will  cut  their  mouths  so  badly 
that  they  will  scarcely  eat  it,  while  others 
will  eat  it  all  winter  with  perfect  impunity. 
Perhaps  if  the  barley  were  cut  quite  green, 
the  beards  would  do  no  injury.  A  year  ago 
last  summer  I  put  up  nearly  100  tons  of 
barley  hay  for  sheep.  They  were  fed  upon 
it  for  about  two  months  and  the  owner 
said  his  sheep  had  never  done  better.  I  fed 
rye  hay  last  winter  to  a  team  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  rye  grew  very  tall  and 
coarse ;  but  the  animals  ate  it  all  and  did 
well.  Those  who  should  know  best  here 
say  rye  should  stand  until  it  is  nearly  ma¬ 
ture  before  it  is  cut  for  the  best  hay.  This 
accords  with  my  own  rather  limited  ex¬ 
perience,  though  contrary  to  what  one 
would  expect. 

Can  It  be  called  “Winter-Killing.” 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— The  past 
winter  here  has  been  extremely  warm  and 
wet.  Twice  at  least  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
peach  and  apricot  were  nearly  ready  to 
burst  into  bloom,  when  a  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  killed  the  most  advanced;  yet  at 
no  time  has  the  thermometer  indicated  a 
temperature  lower  than  10  degrees  below 
zero.  Now  an  apple  tree  with  wood  well 
ripened  in  the  fall  should  not  be  damaged 
by  the  above  degree  of  cold  according  to 
the  popular  idea ;  still  I  find  that  the  bark 
of  many  of  my  young  trees  is  entirely  dead 
at  a  point  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  and  in  some  cases  it  has 
burst ed.  Below  this  point  the  tree  is 

sound.  Above,  the  leaves  come  forth,  use 
up  the  material  stored  in  the  tree,  wither 
and  die.  The  question  is,  why  is  this  a 
weak  point  in  the  apple  tree  ?  It  seems 
evident  that  a  continued  warm  spell  in  the 
winter  is  equivalent  to  poorly  fall-ripened 
wood.  Varieties  grafted  on  Whitney  stock 
have  not  been  thus  affected,  but  many 
kinds  outgrow  this  stock  and  the  second 
question  comes — do  any  of  the  apple  va¬ 
rieties  outgrow  the  Whitney  enough  to 
damage  the  tree,  and  if  so  what  stocks  are 
we  to  substitute ;  or  must  we  find  a  slow, 
a  medium,  and  a  vigorous,  hardy  stock  to 
accommodate  the  different  varieties  ? 
Injury  to  Eggs  by  Transportation. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.— 
This  matter,  suggested  in  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Rural  of  May  3,  is  very  much 
cleared  of  its  common  fogginess  by  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  manner  in  which  an  egg 
is  formed.  An  egg  is  not  simply  a  mass  of 
yelk  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  albumen  and 
inclosed  in  a  shell,  but  consists  of  a  vitalized 
germ  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  yellow  yelk 
composed  of  several  layers  and  surrounded 
by  a  tough  membrane,  known  as  the  vitel¬ 
line  membrane,  which  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  drawing.  Fig.  103,  the  yelk 
at  1  and  the  inclosing  membrane  at  2. 
This  yelk  is  the  fertile  part  of  the  egg  and 
is  developed  in  the  ovary.  As  it  descends 


the  oviduct,  it  becomes  inclosed  in  a  thick 
layer  of  albumen,  consisting  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  films,  each  of  a  different  density 
(2,  3  and  4  in  the  figure),  and  these  are 
deposited  around  the  yelk  at  three  different 
periods  during  its  descent  along  the 
oviduct.  This  albuminous  covering  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  double  lining  membrane  of  a 
tough,  fibrous  character,  which  is  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  those  imperfect  eggs  known  as  soft- 
shelled  eggs,  and  which  are  without  any  solid 
shell.  Immediately  over  this  and  attached 
to  it,  is  the  outer  shell, which  consists  chiefly 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  outer  shell  con¬ 
sists  of  several  layers  of  fibrous  tissue 
woven  together,  and  its  opacity  is  due  to 
air  contained  in  the  meshes  of  the  inter¬ 
laced  fibers.  It  is  porous  and  admits  the 
passage  of  air  freely  through  the  tissue. 
At  6  is  shown  a  spiral  albuminous  liga¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  vitelline  membrane 
on  each  side,  and  also  to  the  testaceous 
membrane  or  the  fibrous  inner  covering  of 
the  egg.  This  membrane  is  drawn  down 
at  the  obtuse  end  of  the  egg,  forming 
a  space  (7)  between  it  and  the  shell, 
which  is  known  as  the  air-space,  and  this 
forms  an  elastic  cushion  for  the  support  of 
the  yelk  while  the  spiral  ligaments  called 
the  chalazahe,  act  as  a  spring  to  protect  the 
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yelk  against  injury  and  support  it  as  it 
floats  in  the  albuminous  layers.  The  cica- 
tricula,  a  yellowish-white  disc,  seen  in  the 
surface  of  the  yelk  of  a  fertilized  egg  and 
shown  at  8,  contains  the  germinal  ves¬ 
icle  and  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the 
center  of  the  yelk,  which  is  formed  of  white 
globules,  while  the  rest  of  the  yelk  is  made 
up  of  yellow  granulations,  designated 
vitelline  globules. 

Such  being  the  character  of  an  egg,  it  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  the  most  fragile  ma¬ 
terials,  inclosed  in  a  comparatively  strong 
protecting  shell  and  supported  by  springs 
from  the  jars  to  which  it  may  be  naturally 
subjected  by  the  movements  it  may  un¬ 
dergo  in  the  nest  during  incubation.  But 
nature  has  made  no  provision  for  artificial 
conditions,  as  transportation  by  railroads 
and  wagons,  and  the  jars  and  jolts  which 
occur  in  such  transportation,  and  as  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  egg  is  balanced  in  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  manner  only  to  meet  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  by  no  means  prepared  for  those 
unnatural  ones  to  which  it  is  subjected 
when  eggs  are  carried  hundreds  or  thous¬ 
ands  of  miles  over  railroads  in  freight  cars 
which  are  jostled  and  jarred  and  bumped 
forcibly  in  transit ;  consequently  it  is  very 
easy  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  an  egg  by 
shaking  it,  and  I  have  met  farmers  who, 
when  forced  to  dispose  of  the  eggs  of  costly 
pure-bred  fowls  to  the  stores,  killed  them 
by  holding  them  in  the  hand  and  jar¬ 
ring  it  smartly  on  the  palm  of  the  other 
one.  Such  a  jar  would  evidently  rupture 
the  spiral  ligaments  and  set  the  yelk  free,  or 
possibly  rupture  the  delicate  covering  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  yelk,  or  disturb  its  several 
layers  and  displace  the  attachment  of  the 
germinal  vesicle,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
vitality  of  the  egg. 

Water  transportation  is  the  safest  for 
carrying  eggs,  as  it  is  free  from  the  solid 
snocks  which  occur  when  freight  cars  are 
bumped  together  or  jolted  over  the  uneven 
rails.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a 
box  supported  by  springs  or  elastic  cushions 
for  carrying  valuable  eggs  to  be  used  for 
hatching.  I  devised  one  some  years  ago  in 
this  way: — a  small  box  was  used  for  packing 
the  eggs,  which  were  wrapped  in  paper  and 
packed  in  dry  sphagnum  moss.  This  box 
was  then  fastened  to  an  inner  box  by  the 
strongest  rubber  bands  made,  so  that  it 
was  suspended  freely  in  the  center.  The 
space  was  filled  in  loosely  with  the  dry  moss, 
and  a  leather  strap  handle  was  nailed  to 
the  box  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  lifting  it 
to  insure  as  far  as  possible  its  being  kept 
right  side  up.  Eggs  sent  in  this  way  traveled 
1,500  miles  by  steamer  and  railroad  without 
any  damage. 

The  facts  above  given  I  think  go  to  show 
that  eggs  are  and  must  be  quite  frequent¬ 
ly  injured  for  incubation  by  the  shocks  met 
with  in  transportation,  and  it  is  to  this  in¬ 
jury  that  disappointment  in  hatching  is 


due.  I  cannot  conceive  how  an  egg  that 
has  been  so  roughly  treated  as  to  have  the 
contents  so  delicately  constructed  all  mixed 
up,  can  be  reconstructed  by  a  few  days’  rest 
any  more  than  a  person  who  has  been 
mashed  to  a  jelly  in  a  railroad  collision 
could  settle  back  to  his  proper  condition  by 
being  put  into  a  soft  easy  bed  in  an  hospital 
for  a  few  days.  Such  shaking  up  and  mix¬ 
ing  would  be  fatal  to  the  egg  and  must  be 
avoided  by  preventing  any  possible  injury 
during  transportation.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  gentlemen  in  the  experiment  stations 
are  sufficiently  well  versed  in  this  branch 
of  anatomy  to  be  able  to  detect  the  cause  of 
failure  to  hatch,  and  if  it  be  due  to  defect 
of  vitality  or  to  injury.  An  egg  boiled 
hard  will  exhibit  all  the  various  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  structure  on  dissection,  and  if  it  has 
been  mixed  up  the  injury  will  be  plainly 
apparent.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
fault  is  mostly  due  to  want  of  vitality  in 
the  egg,  and  that  this  is  caused  by  the 
manner  in  which  fancy  poultry  is  kept, 
cooped  in  yards,  for  inst  ance,  and  generally 
overfed  and  having  too  little  exercise,  and, 
possibly,  sometimes  too  closely  bred ;  but 
no  doubt  some  of  it  is  due  to  rough  treat¬ 
ment  during  transportation. 

E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— In  a  late 
Rural  “doubt”  is  cast  on  my  statement 
that  the  Catalpa  will  bloom  as  a  bush.  In 
my  shrubbery  there  are  a  dozen  from  five  to 
15  feet  and  each  is  loaded  with  bloom  every 
year.  These  include  speciosa,  Kasmpferi 
and  Teas’s  Hybrid  purple  and  golden.  I 
have  lindens  15  years  old  that  are  inside  of 
six  feet  in  diameter  each  way,  that  form 
complete  balls  of  bloom. 


“How  To  Win  Fortune”  is  the  title  of 
an  inspiring,  forcible  article  which,  at  first 
appearing  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  is  now 
published  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  four  pages. 
Further  allusion  is  made  to  it  on  pages  340 
and  347.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  the  author. 

Happily  for  mankind,  says  Mr.  Carnegie, 
experience  proves  that  man  cannot  work 
more  soil  profitably  than  he  can  till  himself 
with  the  aid  of  his  own  family. 

He  dwells  upon  the  total  absence  of  the 
college  graduate  in  every  department  of 
affairs.  He  has  inquired  and  searched 
everywhere  in  all  quarters,  but  finds 
scarcely  a  trace  of  him.  Nor  is  this  sur¬ 
prising.  The  prize-takers  have  too  many 
years  the  start  of  the  graduate  ;  they  have 
entered  for  the  race  invariably  in  their 
teens— while  the  college  student  has  been 
learning  a  little  about  the  barbarous  and 
petty  squabbles  of  a  far-distant  past,  or 
trying  to  master  languages  which  are  dead, 
such  knowledge  as  seems  adapted  for  life 
upon  another  planet  than  this,  as  far  as 
business  affairs  are  concerned — the  future 
captain  of  industry  is  hotly  engaged  in  the 
school  of  experience,  obtaining  the  very 
knowledge  required  for  his  future  tri¬ 
umphs.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  effect  of 
college  education  upon  young  men  training 
for  the  learned  professions,  but  the  almost 
total  absence  of  the  graduate  from  high 
position  in  the  business  world  seems  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  college  educa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists,  is  fatal  to  success  in  that 
domain.  The  graduate  has  not  the  slightest 
chance,  entering  at  20,  against  the  boy 
who  swept  the  office,  or  who  begins  as  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  at  14.  The  facts  prove  this. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  infinitely  more  difficult  to 
start  a  new  business  of  any  kind  to-day 
than  it  was.  But  it  is  only  a  difference  in 
form,  not  in  substance.  It  is  infinitely 
easier  for  a  young  practical  man  of  ability 
to  obtain  an  interest  in  existing  firms  than 
it  has  ever  been.  The  doors  have  not  closed 
upon  ability ;  on  the  contrary,  they  swing 
easier  upon  their  hinges. 

Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that  the  partner¬ 
ship  conducted  by  men  vitally  interested 
and  owning  the  works,  will  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  dividends  when  the  corporation  is 
embarrassed  and  scarcely  knows  upon 
which  side  the  balance  is  to  be  at  the  end 
of  a  year’s  operations.  The  great  dry  goods 
houses  that  interest  their  most  capable  men 
in  the  profits  of  each  department  succeed, 
when  those  fail  that  endeavor  to  work  with 
salaried  men  only.  Even  in  the  management 
of  our  great  hotels,  It  is  found  wise  to  take 
into  partnership  the  principal  men.  In 
every  branch  this  law  is  at  work,  and  con¬ 
cerns  are  prosperous,  generally  speaking, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  succeed  in  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  profits  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  their  ablest  workers.  Co¬ 
operation  in  this  form  is  fast  coming  in  all 


great  establishments.  And  the  farm  will 
prove  no  exception. 

The  day  of  the  absent  capitalist  stock¬ 
holder,  who  takes  no  interest  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  works  beyond  the  receipt  of  his 
dividend,  is  certainly  passing  away.  The 
day  of  the  valuable  active  worker  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  is  coming.  Let,  therefore, 
no  young,  practical  man  be  discouraged. 
On  the  contrary,  let  him  be  cheered.  More 
and  more  it  is  becoming  easier  for  the 
mechanic  or  practical  man  of  real  ability 
to  dictate  terms  to  his  employers.  The 
enormous  concern  of  the  future  is  to  divide 
its  profits,  not  among  hundreds  of  idle 
capitalists  who  contribute  nothing  to  its 
success,  but  among  hundreds  of  its  ablest 
employees,  upon  whose  abilities  and  exer¬ 
tions  success  greatly  depends.  The  capital¬ 
ist  absent  stockholder  is  to  be  replaced  by 
the  able  and  present  worker. 

We  often  hear  men  complaining  that  they 
get  no  chance  to  show  their  ability,  and 
when  they  do  show  ability  that  it  is  not  rec¬ 
ognized.  There  is  very  little  in  this.  Self- 
interest  compels  the  immediate  superior  to 
give  the  highest  place  under  him  to  the 
man  who  can  best  fill  it,  for  the  officer  is 
credited  with  the  work  of  his  department 
as  a  whole.  No  man  can  keep  another 
down.  It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the 
practical  men  who  have  earned  fame  and 
fortune  have  done  so  through  holding  on 
to  improvements  which  they  have  made. 
Improvements  are  easily  made  by  prac¬ 
tical  men  in  the  branch  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  for  they  have  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
there. 

Alluding  to  the  dangers  which  beset 
young  men,  Mr.  Carnegie  says  that  there 
are  three  great  rocks  ahead  of  the  practical 
young  man  who  has  his  foot  upon  the  lad¬ 
der  and  is  beginning  to  rise.  First,  drunk¬ 
enness,  which,  of  course,  is  fatal.  There  is 
no  use  in  wasting  time  upon  any  young  man 
who  drinks  liquor,  no  matter  how  excep¬ 
tional  his  talents.  Indeed,  the  greater  his 
talents  are,  the  greater  the  disappointment 
must  be.  The  second  rock  ahead  is  specu¬ 
lation.  The  business  of  a  speculator  and 
that  of  a  manufacturer  or  man  of  affairs, 
are  not  only  distinct  but  incompatible. 
No  man  should  place  his  name  upon  the 
obligation  of  another  if  he  has  not 
sufficient  to  pay  it  without  detriment  to 
his  own  business.  It  is  dishonest  to  do  so. 
Men  are  trustees  for  those  who  have  trusted 
them,  and  the  creditor  is  entitled  to  all  his 
capital  and  credit. 

One  great  cause  of  failure  of  young  men 
in  business  is  lack  of  concentration.  They 
are  prone  to  seek  outside  investments.  The 
cause  of  many  a  surprising  failure  lies  in  so 
doing.  Every  dollar  of  capital  and  credit, 
every  business  thought,  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  one  business  upon  which 
a  man  has  embarked.  He  should  never 
scatter  his  shot.  It  is  a  poor  business  which 
will  not  yield  better  returns  for  increased 
capital  than  any. outside  investment.  No 
man  or  set  of  men  or  corporation  can  man¬ 
age  a  business  man’s  capital  as  well  as  he 
can  manage  it  himself.  The  rule,  “  Do  not 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,”  does  not 
apply  to  a  man’s  life  work.  Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket,  and  then  watch  that 
basket,  is  the  true  doctrine— the  most  valu¬ 
able  rule  of  all.  While  business  of  all  kinds 
has  gone,  and  is  still  going  rapidly,  into  a 
few  vast  concerns,  it  is  nevertheless  dem¬ 
onstrated  every  day  that  genuine  ability, 
interested  in  the  profits,  is  not  only  valua¬ 
ble  but  indispensable  to  their  successful 
operation. 

When  the  young  man,  in  any  position  or 
in  any  business,  explains  and  complains 
that  he  has  not  opportunity  to  prove  his 
ability  and  to  rise  to  partnership,  the  old 
answer  suffices : 

“  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  In  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 


RAYS. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  an  experienced  grape- 
grower,  mentions,  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
Brighton,  Gtertner  and  Salem  as  his  choice 
of  red  grapes. 

For  white  grapes  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  Diamond  for  the  head  of  the  list.  He 
thinks  it  has  been  sufficiently  tested  aud  by 
the  best  judges  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
He  has  not  seen  one  severe  stricture  on  its 
quality,  growth,  habit  or  bearing  qualities. 
Lady,  at  last,  he  is  compelled  to  discard. 
It  yields  no  crop  to  speak  of.  It  is  his  ideal 
grape  in  quality,  but  it  will  not  prove  itself 
even  a  decent  vineyard  grape  for  cropping. 
Niagara  he  classes  with  Diamond.  But 
Hayes  is  very  fine  indeed  and  perhaps  we 
shall  learn  to  rank  it  first  or  second,  for 
Niagara  mildews  very  easily.  Duchess  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  include  in  the  list, 
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were  it  not  tender.  It  must  be  covered  ; 
but  in  quality  it  is  delicious.  Pocklington 
is  a  grand  grape  when  dead-ripe,  but  it  is 
too  often  sold  and  eaten  when  only  half  ripe. 
Empire  State  is  nowhere  nearly  as  good  as 
It  ought  to  be.  Martha,  if  thinned  sharply, 
is  fine ;  otherwise,  poor.  He  makes  his  list 
of  white  grapes  Diamond,  Hayes,  Niagara 
and  Duchess . 

Diamond  has  not  fruited  at  the  Rural 
Grounds;  neither  has  it  made  a  vigorous 
growth  of  vine.  Lady  gave  us,  the  second 
year,  an  immense  crop.  Our  vines  (two) 
have  never  borne  a  perfect  bunch  since. 
We  never  regarded  it  as  better  than  the 
Concord.  Niagara  does  mildew  readily  and 
the  berry  at  its  best  is  foxy.  Duchess  is  a 
meaty  grape,  but  otherwise  of  low  quality. 
That  is,  it  is  like  the  “  Malagas”  of  the 
market,  sweet  and  nothing  more.  Pock¬ 
lington  is  too  late  to  become  “  dead-ripe” 
except  in  one  season  out  of  three.  Then  it 
is  even  more  foxy  than  the  Niagara  with  a 
tougher  pulp . 

At  the  New  York  farmers’  institute  held 
at  Booneville,  it  was  the  opinion  of  members 
well-posted  as  to  the  several  topics  dis¬ 
cussed,  that  it  will  pay  to  feed  pigs  for  the 
manure  alone,  and  that  it  will  also  pay  to 
rear  pigs  for  pork  at  five  cents  per  pound. 
But  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  bacon 
and  other  products  which  will  sell  for 
about  double  the  price  of  whole  pigs.  Mr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Powell  and  others  say 
that  though  their  cows  have  been  confined 
to  the  stables  since  last  fall,  the  milk 
makes  good  butter.  Constant  confinement 
will  not  taint  the  milk  if  the  stables  be 
kept  clean  and  well  ventilated . 

Experiments  at  the  Missouri  Station, 
like  those  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  indicate  that  re¬ 
moving  the  tassels  from  the  corn  plant, 
after  the  grain  begins  to  glaze,  increases 
the  crop.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  shown 
that  the  material  for  the  final  perfection  of 
the  ear  was  drawn  mainly  from  its  husks, 
proving  the  important  and  hitherto  un¬ 
recognizable  use  of  this  leaf-like  covering. 

Many  of  the  older  subscribers  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  will  remember  that  we  sent  them 
seeds  of  the  Shell  Flower  (Moluccella 
lievis).  It  grows  readily  from  the  seeds 
and  forms  very  curious  little  symmetrical 
bushes  by  mid-summer.  The  plant  seems 
little  known  even  now.  The  calyx  of  the 
flower  being  large  and  shaped  somewhat 
like  thespathe  of  the  Calla  Lily,  is  the  con¬ 
spicuous  and  interesting  portion  of  the 
plant.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seeds . 

“  Our  own  White  Pine  is  a  most  desirable 
sort.  Its  sea  green  foliage,  ?oft  to  the  touch, 
and  its  clean,  smooth  bark  makes  it  much 
sought  for.  It  grows  large,  but  I  have  seen 
specimens  almost  bush-like  in  appearance, 
where  they  have  been  kept  pruned.  Their  soft 
needleB  do  not  get  hurt  in  winter,  which 
makes  the  tree  a  valuable  one  for  wind 
breaks.” 

So  says  Joseph  Meehan  in  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press.  Yes,  it  is  true,  as  we  can 
testify  from  our  own  experience  of  13  years 
with  a  single  tree  of  the  White  Pine  (Pinus 
Strobus).  It  may  be  restrained  to  an  ever¬ 
green  tree  of  dimensions  suitable  to  a  lawn 
of  an  acre, growing  more  thickly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  clothed  with  its  elegant  foliage  from 
year  to  year.  Plant  a  White  Pine.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  for  this  spring . 
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- Weekly  Press:  “He  who  does  not 

start  with  the  procession  will  probably  re¬ 
main  in  the  rear.” 

- “Being  forehanded  is  not  being  in  a 

hurry.  Nor  is  the  man  who  leads  his  neigh¬ 
bors  the  one  who  does  careless  or  superficial 
work.  In  fact  he  is  never  crowded  into 
slighting  his  work.  He  has  time  to  be 
thorough.  It  is  work  delayed  beyond  its 
season  that  is  done  in  a  hurry,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  a  double  reason  ineffectively  done. 

- Prof.  Bailey,  in  American  Garden : 

"  Mr.  McCarthy  of  the  N.  C.  Experiment 
Station,  recommends  that  seedsmen  assume 
entire  responsibility  for  their  seeds,  and 
states  that  European  dealers  do  so.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  within  certain 
limits,  seedsmen  should  be  held  responsible 
for  what  they  sell.  The  problem  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one,  inasmuch  as  failure  as  often 
results  from  poor  treatment  as  from  poor 
seeds;  and,  moreover,  the  seedsman  cannot 
control  the  season  or  other  conditions  which 
affect  bis  crop.  The  author  makes  much 
of  the  European  means  of  seed  responsibil¬ 
ity,  yet,  in  reality,  many  of  these  means 
are  practically  inefficient,  particularly  the 
one  which  he  cites  as  a  model.  No  doubt, 
any  reputable  house  would  cheerfully 
“  take  back  the  seeds  and  pay  the  cost  of 
carriage  both  ways”  if  shown  to  be  poor 
before  they  were  sown.  At  least,  such  has 
been  our  experience.  We  recall  that  one  of 


our  leading  houses  filled  our  order  gratis  a 
second  time  for  cauliflower  seed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  upon  our  representation 
that  its  vitality  was  low.  But  the  whole 
subject  of  seed  warranty  needs  discussion, 
and  this  bulletin  will  serve  a  good  purpose 
in  this  direction.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  Bismarck  is  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  aDy  labor 
question  ;  or,  rather,  to  assert  that  it  is  a 
chronic,  necessary,  perpetual,  and  insoluble 
question.  ‘  We  shall  never  reach  a  situation 
where  the  laboring  men  will  say,  We  are 
satisfied.’  The  better  they  are  off  the 
greater  will  be  their  desire  for  still  further 
improvement.  In  the  struggle  thus  far  the 
laborer  has  scored  most  of  the  victories ; 
‘should  there  ever  be  a  final  victory  it  would 
be  his.’  But  the  end  of  strife  would  be  the 
end  of  progress,  and  this  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Providence.  Socialism  will 
not  afford  a  rest  to  society;  ‘  for  the  social¬ 
istic  system  of  government  is  a  species  of 
slavery,  a  sort  of  penitentiary  system  for 
the  union  of  its  intended  victims.  ” 

——On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  views  indicate  a  very 
profound  study  of  the  conditions  of  modern 
society,  or  throw  much  light  on  the  solution 
of  its  industrial  problem.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  politician  rather  than  that  of  either  the 
economist  or  moralist. 

- “There  is  but  one  way  toward  a  better 

future — that  way  which  will  give  more 
leisure  to  the  hand,  that  it  may  give  more 
time  for  the  head  and  the  heart.  A  system 
which  makes  machines  of  men  costs  more 
than  all  the  wealth  its  machines— human 
or  otherwise— produce.” 

- “That  eight  hours  of  physical  toil  will 

produce  all  the  physical  comforts  the  world 
needs,  we  think  so  plain  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  does  not  need  arguing.  Humanity  can 
live  on  what  the  hand  can  do  in  eight 
hours  a  day ;  humanity  does  not  truly  live 
when  the  hand  has  to  work  and  the  brain 
lie  idle  for  10  or  12  hours  a  day.  In 
that  one  sentence  is  involved  the  whole 
argument  for  the  eight-hour  day.” 

- “Ought  modern  civilization  to  ask 

any  man  to  be  a  machine  for  more  than 
eight  hours  out  of  the  24?  And  to  that 
question  we  unhesitatingly  answer,  No!” 

- “When  the  carpenter  did  all  parts  of 

his  work  himself — planed,  sawed,  measured, 
mortised,  fitted,  framed — his  industry  was 
diversified,  his  dexterity  developed,  his 
judgment  exercised,  his  whole  faculty  kept 
alert..  His  bench  was  his  school.  But  this 
is  not  true  of  the  man  who  tends  a  planing 
machine  10  hours  a  day,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  running  a  board  in  at  one 
end  and  taking  it  out  at  the  other.  The 
industry  of  the  one  was  itself  educative ; 
the  industry  of  the  other  is  not— his  daily 
duty  is  a  daily  drudgery;  and  if  he  is  to 
be  educated,  if  interest  is  to  be  awakened, 
and  judgment  exercised,  and  faculty 
created,  it  must  be  by  mental  employment 
outside  the  hours  of  his  industrial  employ¬ 
ment.  Eight  hours  may  not  be  enough  for 
work,  but  it  is  quite  enough  for  drudgery.” 
- “If  the  army  of  labor  is  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  discipline  and  conduct  its  campaign 
as  a  united  force,  fighting  one  battle  at  a 
time,  it  is  certain  to  gain  substantial  vic¬ 
tories.  But  if  the  strike  fever  turns  the 
army  into  a  mob,  defeat  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable.” 

- Forest  and  Garden:  “It  is  not  easy 

to  see  why  one  man  should  be  allowed  to 
jeopardize  his  neighbor’s  property  and 
another  snould  be  restrained  from  doing  so. 
This  community  would  not  hold  that  a 
resident  of  Fifth  Avenue  who  should  be  re¬ 
strained  from  building  a  big  bon  fire  on  a 
windy  day  in  his  back  yard  would  suffer 
injustice,  and  yet  his  fire  would  not  be 
a  greater  menace  to  his  neighbors’  prop¬ 
erty  than  the  fire  of  a  farmer  burning  his 
brush-pile.  There  cau  be  no  security  of 
forest  property  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  until  laws  are  passed  regulating 
within  proper  limits  the  setting  of  brush 
fires  by  individuals  on  their  own  land,  and 
making  them  responsible  for  the  damage 
caused  by  such  fires.  To  secure  the  passage 
and  enforcement  of  such  laws,  should  be 
the  aim  of  our  various  forest  associations 
and  of  all  persons  interested  in  forest- 
property.” 

- President  Dwight  :  “  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  botany  gives  a  joy  which  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  educated  man, 
and  should  be  gained,  as  it  easily  can  be, 
in  the  early  youthful  season.  Science 
everywhere  brings  us  into  a  close  relation 
with  nature.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  Mr.  Poor  Pay 

is  usually  a  poor  farmer  also.” 


- Industrialist  :  “It  would  not  be  in  ac 

cord  with  our  views  to  stock  a  pond  with 
carp  when  the  native  fishes  are  so  vastly 
superior  as  an  article  of  food,  and  so  much 
better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  than 
the  carp.  The  carp  is  valuable  as  a  stag¬ 
nant-water  fish  where  nothing  better  lives.” 
- Pacific  Rural  Press  :  “Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  gone  crazy  over  oranges.  The 
success  of  the  Australian  lady-bug  has 
opened  up  large  areas  to  replanting  where 
the  culture  of  the  orange  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  has  induced  planting  every  where 
on  such  a  scale  as  exhausted  the  supply  be¬ 
fore  the  demand  began  to  be  satisfied.” 


BIG  MONEY. 


WE  women,  who  are  anxious  to  make 
poultry-raising,  bee  keeping,  gar¬ 
dening,  etc.,  profitable,  should  “  start  into 
business”  firmly  realizing  that  we  must 
understand  our  work,  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  even  a  small  way.  To  get  business  into  a 
paying  condition,  one  must  work  patiently, 
plan  well  and  be  willing  to  attend  to  every 
little  detail,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  or 
disagreeable. 

A  woman  tells  me :  “  People  will  starve 
to  death  if  they  depend  upon  raising  poul¬ 
try,”  and  cites  various  failures.  She 
doesn’t  convince  me  that  there  is  no  money 
in  eggs  or  poultry,  though  I  know  that 
there  isn’t  “  oig  money  ”  for  the  majority 
of  poultry  raisers.  Those  who  make  it 
profitable  plan  and  work,  watch  and  work, 
expecting  crosses  and  losses  as  well  as 
profits. 

Bee-keepers  can  sell  honey  ;  people  will 
buy  and  eat  it.  While  the  bees  do  the  real 
honey-making,  the  bee-keepers  have  some 
thing  to  keep  them  busy  ;  but  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  people  find  no  money  in  bees  or 
honey.  All  the  “  bee-keepers”  that  I  have 
known  have  not  made  “  big  money.” 

Gardeners  who  began  tilling  the  soil 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  beginning, 
often  tell  me  “there  is  no  money  in  gar¬ 
dening;”  that  there  is  always  a  drought,  or 
a  bug,  a  worm  or  too  much  rain,  or  weeds 
choke  out  the  tender  plants ;  and  that 
when  they  sell  anything  they  get  nothing 
for  it.  Of  course,  for  the  gardener  on  a 
small  scale,  there  isn’t  “  big  money  ”  in  the 
business,  and  there  is  hard,  back-aching 
work.  The  prices  paid  by  consumers  often 
seem  small  to  the  producer,  but  the  type¬ 
writer,  clerk  or  mechanic  who  buys  even 
directly  from  the  producer,  soon  uses  up 
the  small  amount  to  be  devoted  to  such 
things,  in  buying  the  vegetables,  poultry, 
honey,  etc.,  needed  for  daily  use. 

I  have  seen  fertile  soil,  and  in  various 
places,  land  so  rich  that  all  one  had  to  do 
to  raise  crops,  (so  the  agent  said)  was  to 
scatter  seed  about  and  “  leave  the  rest  to 
Nature;”  but  forme,  crops  tended  in  that 
way  don’t  mature.  It  is  well  for  every 
worker  not  to  expect  too  much  of  a  return 
for  the  labor  expended  ;  it  is  also  well  not 
to  waste  much  time  dreaming  of  success 
comiug  from  “  half  doing  things,”  in  any 
venture.  ELLA  GUERNSEY. 


|$li$iceUattfou.$i  gCdtTrti.s'ittg, 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Prevails  with  Its  most  enervating  and  discouraging 
effect  in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  toning 
effect  of  the  cold  air  is  gone  and  the  days  grow 
warmer.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  speedily  overcomes 
"that  tired  feeling.”  whether  caused  by  change  ot 
climate,  season  of  life,  by  overwork  or  illness,  and 
imparts  that  feeling  of  strength  and  self  confl 
deuce  which  is  comforting  and  satisfying.  It  also 
cures  sick  headache,  biliousness,  indigestion  or  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  f.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus.  Diarrhiea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■  Piso’s  Remed.v  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


.CATARRH 


■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  maiL 
oOc.  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa. 


tfmpUm  Pitts  and  Pathinetw. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK.  a  PULVERIZER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  f  >r  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulver.zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  "How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HiRVESTEH  CO.,  ,T?“ 


HHiH  CLAS8  .1  Klt.R  V  f'AT- 
TLE— All  registered  In  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  In 
service  are  STOKE  POGISSth,  5937, 
sire  of  8  young  cows,  testing  from 
14  lbs.  Us  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
butter  in  7  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
Stoke  Pogis  3d,  now  dead,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST.  L.,  13656,  Inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
official  butter  test  30  lbs,  214  ozs.  in  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $’00,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
$200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  SIBLEY.  Franklin.  Venango  Co  .  Pa. 


A  Great  Bargain. 

In  exchange  for  a  herd  of  Jersey,  Alderney  or  any 
first-class  cattle  of  equal  value,  I  offer  a  piece  of  land 
at  this  city,  situated  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  in  sight  of  the  great  furnaces  and  mining 
Industries  of  this  section  of  country.  Land  nicely 
fenced  and  Improved ;  8, UK)  bearing  peaches  and 
pears.  Very  fertile  and  adaptive  soil.  Refused  an 
offer  of  $8,000  cash  for  entire  place ;  will  trade  In 
whole  or  part.  This  certainly  Is  a  rare  chance  as  In¬ 
vestigation  will  prove. 

Also  a  fine  tract  In  exchange  for  horses  or  stock  of 
livery. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Al.  s.  dent, 

Box  822.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


E  COMING  HOG. 
liabletoCholera. 

D  GROWTH. 

EXHIBITION.  most 

<  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L. B. Silver  fo.  Cleveland, O. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars 

and 

Information 

Free. 


AGENTS 
WA  N  T  E  D. 


W.  H.  DOLE, 

7  I  Clinton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants,  119  Warren  St.  N.  Y 


NORTHERN  SEED  POTATOES. 


Per  Bush. 

Per  Bbl. 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  $3  00 

$7  00 

Early  Ohio . 

...  100 

2  75 

Early  Albino . 

...  1  00 

250 

Beauty  of  Hebron. . . . 

...  1  00 

250 

Clark’s  No.  1 . 

...  1  00 

250 

Chas.  Downing . 

..  .  1  00 

250 

Sunlit  Star . 

...  1  00 

250 

Bonanza .  . 

...  1  00 

2  25 

Crane’s  Potentate... 

...  1  IK) 

2  25 

Aud  many  others. 

Send  to 

A.  C.  SABIN, 

Glenwood, 

Iowa. 

DEAF! 


’NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sneressful  where  all  itemedle, fall.  Sold  by  F.  HISt  ilX, 
rjuiy,  S48  Br’dway,  Sew  Vork.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKbh. 


RARE  BARGAINS 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

in  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  uameu  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers'  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  aud  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  iu  short  order  ; 

A  Wood  Hewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer's  price  $75.  We  will 
sell  in  New  York  for  $30— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  aud  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  $3. 

Several  Curtiss’s  improved  Nee**le  Hay 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  $1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  75c.  each.  Order  at  once.  Address 

Ji.  E.  FEliLOWH.  Box  4,  Tenafly,  fc.  J. 
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Rural  New-Yorker, 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


ELBERT  S.  CARMAN, 
HERBERT  W.  COLLINQWOOD, 


appointed  in  its  belief  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
its  readers.  Still,  having  read  the  paper  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  every 
one  of  its  many  subscribers  ought  to  be  progressive 
and  original  enough  to  have  something  of  interest 
to  contribute  to  its  pages.  I  have  Deen  on  this 
farm  just  20  years.  Not  a  stick  or  stone  or  tree 
was  on  it  as  an  improvement  when  I  bought  it,  and  I 
feel  thankful  that  I  have  been  able  to  rear  a  family 
and  surround  them  with  the  comforts  of  a  pleasant 
home.” 


Rural  Publishing  Company: 


LAWSON  VALENTINE,  President. 
EDGAR  H.  LIBBY,  Manager. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 
OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


Copyright,  1890,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  24,  1890. 


Believe  in  nest-eggs.  Take  a  little  hunger 
from  one  meal  to  another.  Take  a  little 
enthusiasm  from  one  job  to  another.  Let 
them  breed.  Never  fill  yourself  up.  Never 
pour  yourself  all  out. 


For  the  farmer’s  home  use  what  crop  is  more 
easily  raised  ;  what  crop  is  more  easily  gathered  ; 
what  vegetable  is  more  delicious  than  asparagus  ? 


We  have  received  the  following  suggestive  note 
from  F.  K.  Phoenix,  of  Wisconsin  “  Our  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  suggests  a  familiar  comparison  :  A 
young  man  inherits  a  fortune  and  becomes  dissi¬ 
pated  and  wastes  away  his  fortune.  In  a  lucid 
interval  he  seeks  a  farmer-friend’s  counsel  as  to 
how  to  recuperate.  What  does  the  farmer  tell  him  ? 
‘  Quit  your  dissipation.  Be  sober  and  attend  to 
business.  ’  What  else  could  he  tell  him  ?  And  now 
will  some  one  of  our  practical  farmers  tell  me  why 
that  advice  is  not  as  good  for  a  dissipated  nation  as 
for  a  dissipated  person  ?  Dissipation  is  the  trouble 
with  America,  American  farmers  and  workers.  If 
they  do  not  themselves  dissipate,  they  vote  _  to 
license  the  many  impoverishing  forms  of  vice, 
crime,  dissipation  and  folly  from  which  every 
farmer  and  worker  suffers.  It  is  all  in  the  family 
or  nation,  and  for  every  wrong,  unprofitable  act 
done  by  any  member,  all  must  suffer.  Why  is  not 
this  simple,  common -sense  business  truth  and  the 
swift  redeeming  power  of  the  farmers’  ballot  for 
national  temperance  taught,  especially  in  our  farm 
journals  and  institutes  ?” 


The  Rural  Grounds  were  never  before  quite  so 
full  of  plants  for  trial.  Considerable  as  is  the  work 
of  sowing  the  seeds  and  setting  and  labeling  the 
plants,  the  work  of  the  careful  experimenter  is  no 
more  than  fairly  begun. 


On  another  page  the  R.  N.-Y.  gives  the  main 
features  of  the  Bennett  School  law  with  a  note  from 
Governor  Hoard  of  Wisconsin.  The  daily  papers 
would  have  us  understand  that  the  Germans  of 
Wisconsin  fiercely  oppose  this  law  because  it  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  teaching  of  the  English  language. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  believe  that  the  intelligent 
German  farmers  of  Wisconsin  fail  to  realize  that 
this  is  an  English-speaking  nation. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  wondered  how  little 
chickens  are  able  to  digest  whole  wheat  or  cracked 
corn.  We  have  a  brood  of  little  fellows  this  year 
that  have  had  only  two  meals  of  soft  food.  They 
have  eaten  plump  wheat  and  cracked  corn  almost 
entirely,  and  are  as  brisk  and  healthy  as  one  could 
wish.  How  do  they  digest  this  whole  grain  ?  Have 
you  never  asked  yourself  this  question  ?  Mr.  Jacobs 
is  to  tell  us  what  he  knows  about  it  next  week. 
Don’t  you  believe  you  feed  your  chickens  too  much 
sloppy  food  any  way  ? 


Here  you  have  a  synopsis  of  quite  an  extended 
conversation  between  the  K.  N.-Y.  and  a  number  of 
Orange  County  milk  farmers:  We  make  too  much 
milk.  The  big  surplus  regulates  the  price.  Most  of 
us  keep  too  many  cows.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
our  bills  for  feed  are  so  heavy  that  profit  is  next  to 
an  impossibility.  This  is  good  for  the  feed  men, 
but  bad  for  farmers.  There  may  be  more  actual 
profit  in  making  five  cans  of  milk  than  in  making 
10  cans.  Fewer  cows  and  different  grain  crops  that 
will  cut  down  the  feed  bills  should  be  our  motto. 
Plenty  of  men  go  about  preaching  this  doctrine  to 
their  neighbors,  while  all  the  time  they  are  planning 
to  increase  the  size  of  their  own  herds.  Neighbors 
must  be  honest  with  each  other  in  this  respect  be¬ 
fore  milk  producers  can  hope  to  receive  their  honest 
share  of  profits.  The  present  condition  of  the  milk 
business  has  developed  a  class  of  milk  farmers  who 
assert  that  the  chief  study  of  their  farming  should 
be  how  to  cut  down  the  feed  bill.  Some  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  they  should  keep  only  stock  enough 
to  consume  the  grain  that  can  be  grown  on  their 
own  farms.  Others  propose  to  use  grain  hay  and 
buy  only  the  most  concentrated  cattle  foods.  The 
milk  farmer  naturally  feels  a  pride  in  sending  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  to  market.  Pride  eats  up 
profit  in  too  many  instances.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  market  it  looks  as  though  a  slice  might  be 
cut  off  the  feed  bill  by  discharging  the  scrub  cows. 


to  donate,  it  now  offers  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and 
engages  at  once  to  advance  sufficient  money  to  re¬ 
pair  ail  the  broken  levees  of  the  State.  Briefly,  it 
tells  the  people  of  Louisiana:  “  Authorize  us  under 
protection  or  your  laws  to  swindle  whatever  dupes 
we  may  find  in  the  country  and  out  of  their  pluckings 
we  will  pay  you  $1,000,000  a  year  as  your  share  of 
the  plunder.”  Will  the  people' disgrace  themselves 
eternally  by  accepting  such  an  atrocious  bribe? 
W ill  they  become  partners  in  this  infamous  swindle? 
It  takes  in  now  $2,000,000  a  month,  so  that  for  a 
bribe  of  $25,000,000  it  demands  the  right  to  rob  the 
people  of  at  least  $275,000,000  !  It  has  already  se¬ 
cured  nearly  the  two-thirds  of  the  legislators  neces¬ 
sary  to  override  the  Governor’s  veto,  and  if  it  can¬ 
not  purchase  enough  of  the  others  it  will  bend  all 
its  efforts  to  elect  corrupted  members  to  the  next  leg¬ 
islature.  For  22  years  this  monstrous  progeny  of 
‘  ‘  carpet-bag  ”  misrule  has  paid  the  State  only 
$40,000  a  year  as  the  price  of  its  dishonor.  What  a 
comment  is  its  present  offer  on  its  character.  Any  such 
scheme  which  can  afford  to  pay  such  an  enormous 
tribute  and  still  gain  colossal  fortunes  for  its  owners, 
concedes  that  the  ticket-holder’s  chance  of  drawing 
a  prize  is  one  in  a  myriad. 


For  years  the  tendency  of  young  men  who  labor 
for  others  has  been  to  leave  the  country  and  seek 
the  cities  and  larger  towns.  The  causes  of  this  are 
supposed  shorter  hours  of  labor,  larger  remunera¬ 
tion,  greater  social  advantages,  increased  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  and  many  minor  reasons. 
The  success  of  the  present  movements  for  shorter 
hours  with  increased  pay  will  doubtless  render 
some  of  these  causes  still  more  potent.  A  success¬ 
ful  city  business  man  who  was  a  country  boy  years 
ago,  returns  to  his  former  country  home,  rich, 
well-dressed,  apparently  prosperous  and  happy. 
He  is  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  city.  Had  he  remained  in  the 
country  he  would  probably  have  been  a  plodding 
farmer  all  his  life.  Now  he  has  money,  leisure  for 
travel,  recreation  and  study.  The  impression  seems 
to  prevail  also  that  city  people  don’t  have  to  work 
so  hard  as  country  people.  This  all  sounds  very 
nice,  but  how  about  the  99  country  boys  who 
came  to  the  city  at  the  same  time  as  our 
successful  friend  and  made  miserable  failures  ?  We 
never  hear  of  them  although  there  are  probably 
at  least  99  who  fail  where  one  succeeds.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  are  not  those  who  have  been  sticklers 
for  shorter  horn's,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
the  hardest  workers.  Nothing  but  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  will  bring  success  in  the  city,  and  long 
years  must  often  be  spent  with  meager  pay  be¬ 
fore  a  profitable  position  is  secured.  What  seems 
to  the  country  boy  a  munificent  salary  often  shrinks 
into  a  mere  pittance  after  board,  car-fare  and  other 
necessaries  are  paid  for.  Then  the  city  dweller  has 
more  temptations  to  spend  money.  There  are  ad¬ 
vantages  in  city  life,  but  there  are  many  disadvant¬ 
ages,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
get  a  desirable  situation  without  influence.  Let  the 
country  boy  who  has  an  itching  for  city  life,  ponder 
these  thoughts  and  ask  himself  if  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  one  horse  that  is  naturally  a 
fast  walker;  it  has  another  that  is  best  designated 
by  the  name  of  “slow  poke.”  We  conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  of  working  these  two  horses  together 
in  the  hope  that  the  fast  horse  would  make  the  slow 
horse  ashamed  of  himself  and  thus  get  more  speed 
out  of  the  team.  Probably  many  of  our  readers 
can  tell  us  the  result  before  we  can  write  it.  In 
order  to  maintain  any  speed  above  the  normal  gait 
of  the  slow  horse,  the  fast  horse  was  obliged  to  pull 
the  load  and  the  other  horse  too.  This  was  dis¬ 
couraging  and  the  fast  walker  became  a  “slow 
poke  ”  himself.  Put  a  good  hand  and  a  poor  hand 
together  and  what  “average  ”  do  you  strike? 


One  of  the  most  impressive  and  thought- inspiring 
articles  addressed  to  young  men  we  remember  to 
have  seen  has  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  now 
published  in  a  little  pamphlet  of  four  pages.  We 
would  that  a  copy  were  in  the  hands  of  every  one  of 
our  readers  both  old  and  young.  “How  to  Win 
Fortune  ”  is  its  title.  Are  you  discouraged  young 
man  ?  Does  prosperity  seem  far  away— impossible 
for  you  ?  Know  that  the  richest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  men  of  to-day  started  out  in  life  poor  boys,  and 
that  poverty  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  disciplines 
if  only  there  are  courage  and  perseverance  behind 
it.  This  is  no  less  true  in  farm  than  in  mercantile  or 
professional  life.  In  this  connection  we  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  article  ‘  ‘  The  W ay  to 
Success  ”  on  page  347,  and  also  abstracts  from  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  pamphlet  under  “What  Others  Say.” 
Next  week  we  shall  hear  from  the  other  side  through 
several  distinguished  college  graduates. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  referred  to  the 
pleasure  it  takes  in  introducing  new  writers  to  its 
readers.  Some  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  instruct 
young  farmers  have  never  written  a  line  for  the 
press,  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  may  well  feel  pleased  when 
it  succeeds  in  inducing  such  men  to  give  their  ex¬ 
perience.  The  following  note  from  an  excellent 
Illinois  farmer,  who  has  promised  to  write  the  story 
of  his  farm  experiences,  will  show  what  we  mean: 

“I  have  never  written  a  line  for  the  press  except 
in  response  to  the  Rural’s  request,  but  I  will  try 
to  give  a  description  of  my  career  without  much 
sentiment  and  only  hope  the  Rural  will  not  be  dis¬ 


Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  relating  to  the 
recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
with  regard  to  “original  packages”  relate  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicants .  Perhaps  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  matters  equally  affected  by 
the  decision  is  wise,  as  the  prompt  settlement  of 
the  question  so  far  as  liquor  is  concerned  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  and  should  not  be  jeopardized 
or  delayed  by  combining  it  with  legislation  on 
other  subjects.  Doing  so  would  strengthen  the  an¬ 
tagonism  to  this  particular  object  by  uniting  against 
the  bill  the  opponents  of  all  the  measures  affected 
by  its  provisions.  The  pow'er  of  the  State  to  deal 
with  many  other  articles  of  inter-State  commerce, 
in  some  of  which  farmers  are  deeply  interested, 
will  remain  crippled,  however,  unless  Congress  takes 
action  with  regard  to  such  articles.  Under  the  de¬ 
cision,  for  instance,  oleomargarine  can  be  imported 
into  this  and  other  States  which  have  legislated 
against  it,  and  be  sold  in  defiance  of  all  State  laws, 
in  the  “original  packages,”  however  small  they 
may  be.  Nor  need  the  dealers  take  out  a  license, 
and  nobody  must  interfere  if  it  is  sold  as  butter  or 
colored  to  imitate  it,  even  when  the  law  expressly 
forbids  such  deception  or  ordains  that  it  must  be 
colored  pink  or  be  of  some  other  hue.  Dealers  in 
milk  too,  can  sell  “  imported  ”  milk  of  any  kind  or 
quality  in  the  “original  packages,”  and  defy  State 
or  municipal  inspection.  It  is  evident  that  one  or 
more  other  bills  should  be  promptly  introduced 
into  Congress,  giving  the  several  States  power  to 
legislate  in  such  matters.  All  subjects  in  which 
agriculture  is  particularly  interested  should  be 
bunched  in  one  bill,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  insist  on  its  prompt  passage. 


The  members  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  are 
elected  for  four  years  and  a  biennial  session  began 
last  Monday.  Governor  Nicholls’s  message  was 
largely  devoted  to  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
proposition  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery.  In  it  the  corrupting  influences  of  such 
gambling  devices  on  the  masses,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  when  they  are  legalized,  they  debauch  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  trenchantly 
emphasized.  By  way  of  answer,  the  company  has 
doubled  its  offer  of  $12,500,000  as  a  present  to  the 
State  for  an  extension  of  its  charter  for  25  years. 
Instead  of  the  $500,000  a  year  it  formerly  promised 


BREVITIES. 


One  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  grandfather  built  a  fence, 

A  man  of  wondrous  energy  was  he,  and  thought  and  sense, 
Grandfather  was  a  thrifty  man,  ho  always  picked  a  bone, 

With  anything  that  stopped  the  plow,  and,  most  of  all,  a  stone. 

And  so.  whenever  ho  came  across  a  stone,  with  zeal  intense, 

With  stalwart  arm  he’d  quickly  toss  it  straight  into  the  fence. 

So  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  stones  he  tossed  and  threw, 

And  though  at  last  the  field  was  clear,  the  fence  was  hid  from  view. 


A  stone’s  a  very  little  thing,  but  throw  15  a  day, 

And  keep  it  up  for  90  years,  and  on  the  heir  you  lay 
A  burden  that  will  mako  him  groan,  ’twill  cost  more  than  it’s  worth. 
To  move  the  stones  so  bravely  thrown  and  utilize  the  earth. 

If  grandpa  had  but  realized  that  mites  may  grow  immense, 

By  “  adding  to  ”  he’d  never  made  a  target  of  that  fence. 


Work  with  hoe,  go  it  slow. 


The  kicking  habit  in  cows  can  be  bred. 


Cow’s  tail  in  the  pail,  makes  butter  without  sale. 


Green  grass  makes  yellow  butter  and  blue  milk. 

Who  ever  saw  a  lazy  cow  that  excelled  as  a  butter 
maker  ? 


It  is  not  the  cow  with  the  largest  udder  that  makes  the 
most  butter. 


A  LIGHT  estimate  of  the  importance  of  starting  right, 
makes  a  heavy  heart  later  on. 

Try  heating  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow  to 
take  the  “  oniony  ”  taste  out  of  it. 

Why  do  not  some  of  our  labor  friends  try  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  leisure  instead  of  the  hours  of  work  ? 


HAY  is  low  in  price  all  over  the  world.  In  England  it 
sells  for  just  half  the  price  offered  three  years  ago. 

If  a  crop  of  city  boarders  will  pay  you  better  than  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  cultivate  the  boarders— don’t  plant  them  ! 

Owing  to  certain  pugilistic  proclivities  the  Angora  goat 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  animal  to  keep  about  a  dairy. 

In  the  middleman  discussion  two  worthies  have  been 
overlooked ;  the  book  agent  and  the  school  book  fiend. 
Are  they  to  be  classed  as  “  necessary  evils  ?” 

The  station  bulletins  which  we  are  receiving  now  tell 
us  about  the  earliest  and  best  peas,  potatoes  and  the  like. 
Why  not  wait  until  next  winter  to  mail  themj?  Such 
information  would  be  timely  then. 

We  may  now  say  definitely  that  from  2,500  seeds  (hybrids 
of  Rosa  rugosa  and  many  different  varieties  of  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Remontants)  planted  last  fall,  we  have  225  plants. 
Of  these  a  considerable  proportion  may  be  expected  to 
perish  from  mildew  and  the  accidents  inseparable  from 
out-door  existence. 

MR.  W.  C.  Raymond,  of  Vermont,  sends  us  a  couple  of 
roots  of  a  white  blackberry  which  was  found  growing  wild 
on  a  farm  near  him.  As  the  mercury  frequently  falls  to  80 
degrees  below  zero  there,  he  concludes  that  the  variety 
must  be  hardy.  The  berry  is  very  sweet,  he  says.  A  pro¬ 
lific,  hardy  white  blackberry  would  be  an  acquisition. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

THE  MIDDLEMAN’S  SHARE  OF  THE  DISCUSSION 
ON  IMPLEMENTS. 

Middlemen  Provide  Necessary  Credit. 

I  am  a  middleman  and  farmer  and  want  my  say.  I  live 
in  a  city  of  25,000  people  and  do  a  flour,  feed  and  coal  busi¬ 
ness  of  $65,000  a  year,  one  half  of  which  is  with  farmers. 
Half  of  my  farmer  trade  is  on  credit  ranging  from  30  days 
to  six  months.  The  farmers  here  are  like  city  folks— some 
work  and  some  don’t.  I  assert  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  work,  the  year  around,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  hours  that  a  city  mechanic  or  merchant  works.  Take 
a  look  around  this  country,  and  you  will  see  that  one-third 
of  the  farms  show  shiftless  owners.  Not  one  in  five  takes 
an  agricultural  paper;  but,  bless  you  I  they  are  good  fel¬ 
lows  for  all  that.  You  can’t  get  them  to  advance  money 
for  stuff  before  they  get  it.  I  believe  they  get  flour,  feed 
and  coal  cheaper  from  middlemen  than  they  could  get 
them  in  any  other  way  that  can  be  devised.  The  business 
“  plant  ”  is  costly,  and  the  middleman  has  to  contend  with 
a  tireless  competition.  Statistics  show  that  failures  of 
middlemen  are  as  great  as  those  of  farmers  and  more 
numerous.  Again,  take  the  city  trade  :  why  don’t  the  mid¬ 
dlemen  and  merchants  when  they  want  anything  out  of 
their  line  buy  of  the  manufacturers  ?  Simply  because  they 
understand  that  the  time  spent  looking  around  can  be 
more  profitably  spent  in  looking  after  their  own  business. 
Then  surely  they  know  the  best  way  to  buy.  The  only 
way  by  which  farmers  can  buy  cheaper  is  to  purchase  in 
quantities  and  for  spot  cash,  and  until  human  nature 
changes  the  middlemen  will  do  the  business.  From  the 
days  when  farmer  Jacob  went  into  debt  twice  seven  years 
for  the  lovely  Rachel  until  the  present  time,  getting  into 
debt  has  been  fashionable  and  sometimes  profitable. 

MIDDLEMAN. 

Farmers  Need  Middlemen. 

On  page  304  of  the  Rural  the  readers  are  asked  what 
they  think  about  the  “  middleman  ”  question.  I  think 
there  are  two  things  more  that  need  looking  at :  first,  how 
much  of  that  25  per  cent,  did  the  middleman  lose  and  how 
much  time  did  he  spend  in  collecting  what  he  did  get  ? 
Mr.  Dibble,  on  page  305,  seems  to  think  the  middlemen 
rather  a  tough  set,  and  my  experience  with  farmers  is  that 
they  are  not  all  angels,  and  surely  not  all  possessed  of  the 
highest  grade  of  mechanical  ability.  What  percentage  of 
the  farmers  are  capable  of  taking  that  steam  engine  and 
setting  it  up  and  running  it  ?  Almost  anybody  can  run  a 
wagon  ;  but  I  have  found  a  good  many  that  could  not  run 
a  plow  as  it  should  be  done.  I  have  known  farmers  to 
complain  that  a  mower  did  not  work  properly  while  one 
of  the  guards  was  hanging  under  the  cutter-bar.  I  have 
often  said  that  I  would  about  as  soon  send  my  watch  as 
my  mower  to  the  blacksmith  shop  without  being  there  to 
see  it  mended.  What  we  need  is  a  greater  development  of 
the  moral,  mental  and  mechanical  faculties  at  the  expense 
of  the  selfish  and  mulish  propensities.  For  I  contend  this 
is  the  age  of  steal  as  well  as  of  steel,  and  I  think  Josiah 
Allen’s  Wife  made  a  good  point  in  saying  that  she  went  to 
Washington  to  ask  the  President  to  give  her  friend  a 
“license  to  steal  horses.”  agent. 

Confessions  of  an  Ex-Middleman. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  direct  dealing  between 
the  manufacturers  and  users  of  implements  is  not  only  an 
interesting  one,  but  it  is  also  of  vital  importance  on 
account  of  the  principles  involved,  which  may  be  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  transmission  of  the  farmers’  products 
to  the  consumers.  The  manufacturers  and  farmers  have 
stated  their  views,  and  while  many  of  them  have  put  them 
fairly,  some  have  made  statements  which,  though  possibly 
true  in  individual  cases,  do  not  represent  prevailing  prac¬ 
tices,  and  which  are  misleading.  I  am  neither  manufac¬ 
turer,  middleman  nor  farmer,  though  I  have  been  the  last 
two,  and  I  am  more  interested  in  seeing  the  right  win  than 
in  the  success  of  any  particular  class.  So  what  I  may  say 
is  unbiased. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  claim  to  regard  the  agent  as 
indispensable.  He  is  indispensable  to  sell  a  vast  amount 
of  the  worthless  trash  that  many  manufacturers  are  turn¬ 
ing  out,  and  that  can  be  sold  only  by  a  persistent,  pushing 
canvasser.  Such  goods,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  are 
made  in  utter  disregard  of  mechanical  or  scientific  princi¬ 
ples,  and  of  poor  materials,  poorly  constructed,  being  made 
literally  to  sell  and  for  nothing  else.  No  manufacturer 
can  build  up  a  trade  in  such  goods  by  advertising,  and  woe  be 
to  the  ageut  who  remains  long  in  a  place  after  unload¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  such  machinery  upon  an  unsuspecting  public. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  talk  of  protecting  their  agents. 
To  get  a  certain  territory  in  which  to  be  “protected,”  an 
agent  must  usually  agree  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
machines,  he  being  assured  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  buy 
them,  that  “ the  company  will  carry  them  over”  provided 
he  doesn’t  sell  them  in  the  season.  He  must  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  stating  the  number  of  machines  to  be  shipped,  the 
prices  to  be  paid,  the  territory  assigned  and  other  matters. 
Many  of  these  contracts  are  cunningly  constructed. 
Should  the  agent  sell  all  the  goods,  he  must  settle  for 
them  in  cash  or  in  his  customers’  notes  with  his  indorse¬ 
ment.  Should  he  fail  to  sell  all  ordered,  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  settle  for  them  by  giving  his  own  note  for  a  year 
or  less,  which  he  must  then  pay  whether  the  machines  are 
then  sold  or  not. 

But,  suppose  the  agent  fails,  makes  an  assignment,  or 
the  sheriff  seizes  his  property.  The  aforesaid  contract  is 
again  brought  into  requisition  to  show  that  the  goods  are 
the  property  of  the  company  and  were  simply  consigned  to 
the  agent.  The  company  is  sure  to  “  protect  *’  itself. 
Some  manufacturers  authorize  an  agent  to  make  almost 
any  kind  of  statements  in  order  to  sell  their  goods, 
which  they  as  often  repudiate  afterwards  because  “  not 


in  writing.”  A  favorite  trick  of  many  manufacturers 
is  to  induce  some  well-to-do  farmer  to  accept  an  agency 
and  order  a  large  number  of  machines  by  showing  him  the 
large  profits  to  be  made  by  buying  them  at  wholesale,  and 
selling  them  at  the  retail  prices,  given  in  their  circulars, 
besides  having  implements  for  his  own  use  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  only  profit  many  such  deluded  farmers  ever 
figure  out  is  on  paper,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  them  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  whose  barns  were  stored 
with  a  lot  of  worthless  machinery,  the  only  value  of  which 
was  as  a  source  of  supply  for  bolts  and  other  material  for 
repairs.  I  recall  one  instance  where  a  farmer  was  induced 
to  invest  largely  in  a  lot  of  hay-carriers  and  slings,  and 
spent  much  valuable  time  in  putting  them  up,  and  they 
proved  so  worthless  that  he  never  took  thetime  to  go  after 
'  either  the  pay  or  the  property.  The  most  unprincipled 
middleman  of  all  is  not  the  one  who  deals  directly  with 
the  farmers ;  but  the  traveling  salesman  who  sells  to  the 
local  agents.  He  usually  draws  an  enormous  salary,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  largely  the  most  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  disreputable  that  travels  the  roads.  He  is  the 
middleman  who  should  be  dispensed  with  first. 

But  the  local  middleman  or  agent  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea.  Did  you  ever  know  one  of  them  to  get 
rich  ?  I  never  did,  and  I  have  known  dozens  of  them  to 
fail,  and  other  dozens  probably  would  if  they  had  any¬ 
thing  to  lose.  I  have  known  a  farmer  to  “  try”  a  new  plow, 
left  by  an  agent,  until  the  point  was  so  worn  out  that  he 
couldn’t  try  it  any  longer,  and  then  buy  a  plow  of  a  rival 
agent,  which  he  acknowledged  was  no  better,  but  which  he 
could  buy  for  a  dollar  less.  He  didn’t  even  offer  to  pay  for 
the  point  he  had  worn  out,  while  the  plow  having  been 
used  was  second-hand,  and  the  agent  would  do  well  if  he 
received  first  cost.  I  have  known  a  farmer  to  use  a  reaper, 
which  he  took  on  trial,  to  be  paid  for  if  satisfactory,  to  cut 
his  entire  harvest,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  for  it  because  it 
“wasn’t  satisfactory.”  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  jury 
decided  that  a  man  with  so  little  intellect  that  it 
took  him  the  whole  of  the  harvest  to  decide  that 
question  should  and  must  pay  for  his  obtuseness. 

I  have  known  farmers  to  plow  acre  after  acre,  week 
after  week  on  hard,  rocky  ground,  and  never  discover 
until  weeks  afterward, when  asked  to  settle,  that  the  mold- 
board  or  some  other  part  of  the  plow  was  broken  when 
they  got  it.  But  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  of  the  poor 
agent  is  the  pompous,  self-important, and  generally  wealthy 
farmer,  who  must  have  his  machine  at  the  wholesale  price 
for  the  sake  of  his  influence ;  who  promises  never  to  say 
anything  about  what  he  paid,  and  who  straightway  tells 
everybody  who  asks,  just  what  he  paid,  thereby  well-nigh 
destroying  the  deluded  agent’s  prospects  for  further  sales. 
Mr.  Dibble’s  remarks  about  the  agency  system  being  so 
demoralizing,  certainly  are  not  very  complimentary  to 
farmers  if  dealing  with  them  has  such  an  effect  even  upon 
a  deacon.  His  remarks  about  the  qualifications  of  a  sales¬ 
man  apply  to  the  traveling  salesman  before  mentioned  and 
not  to  the  local  agent.  Those  about  the  middleman  being 
a  necessity  are  true,  for  the  majority  of  farmers  never 
know  that  they  want  a  plow,  harrow,  mower,  reaper  or 
rake  until  they  wish  to  use  it.  To  sum  up,  middlemen 
may  be  dispensed  with  when  farmers,  as  a  class,  not  isola¬ 
ted  individuals,  are  ready  and  prepared  to  deal  directly,  and 
not  before.  ex-middleman. 

Middlemen  Introduce  New  Tools. 

Truth  and  candor  must  admit  that  agents  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  for  farmers  by  introducing  new  and  im¬ 
proved  implements  and  machinery  many  years  sooner 
than  they  would  have  been  introduced  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  directly.  This  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  very 
common  farm  implements.  It  is  not  very  many  years 
since,  in  certain  localities,  cast  plows,  made  by  local  man¬ 
ufacturers,  were  exclusively  used.  Every  farmer  thought 
that  he  had  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  his  plow.  Agents, 
however,  began  to  introduce  “  chilled  ”  plows.  Every 
farmer  knows  the  superiority  of  a  chilled  metal  plow  over 
the  old  cast  metal.  These  plows  were  also  superior  in 
shape,  and  did  better  work,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  came 
into  general  use.  The  local  manufacturers  found  their 
sales  falling  off,  and  they  reduced  the  price  of  their  plows 
so  that  they  might  not  find  their  “occupation  gone.” 
The  agents  in  this  instance  benefited  two  classes  of 
farmers  :  those  of  advanced  ideas  were  benefited  by  se¬ 
curing  better  plows ;  those  of  the  “  good-old-times  ”  class 
were  benefited  by  getting  the  old  style  plows  cheaper. 
Besides,  the  new  plows  were  equipped  with  wheel,  jointer, 
etc.,  novelties  to  many.  Few  farmers  could  be  induced  to 
try  these  attachments.  The  agent  oftentimes  would  leave 
a  wheel,  saying :  “Try  it ;  if  you  do  not  like  it  you  need 
not  keep  it.”  One  farmer  who  could  see  no  benefit  in  a 
wheel,  tried  one  and  said  afterward  that  he  would  not 
use  a  plow  without  one.  In  many  cases  the  agents  fur¬ 
nished  implements  at  lower  figures  than  those  for 
which  the  local  manufacturers  would  make  them.  Take 
double  shovel-plows,  for  instance.  The  manufacturers 
would  charge  $2.50  for  making  the  wood- work  of  one ;  the 
“  blacksmith  ”  would  charge  $2.50  for  “  ironing  it  off,” 
and  the  farmer  had  to  furnish  the  “shovels”  himself. 
Dealers,  or  middlemen,  furnish  them  fully  equipped  and 
better  in  every  respect  than  the  home-made  article,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.00,  thus  saving  to  the  farmer 
from  $2.00  to  $2.50  on  a  plow,  besides  giving  him  a  better 
article.  Dealers  are  also  furnishing  cultivators  in  sections 
where  they  are  not  made  at  all  at  from  $3  50  to  $4.00  each. 
These  are  gradually,  as  they  should,  superseding  the 
shovel  plow,  and  the  farmer  is  thus  benefited  in  sections 
where  the  manufacturers  would  hardly  have  placed  any 
without  the  aid  of  an  agent.  Spring  tooth  harrows  were 
introduced  by  agents  going  around  and  showing  the  farm¬ 
ers  what  they  would  do  ;  at  first  only  the  progressive  few 
could  be  induced  to  buy.  The  others  laughed  and  waited 
developments.  These  came,  and  there  was  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  demand  for  spring  tooth  harrows  in  sections  where 
perhaps  none  would  have  been  sold  for  a  number  of  years 
were  it  not  for  the  agency  system.  The  same  is  true  in  re¬ 
gard  to  mowers.  One  man  in  a  neighborhood  was  induced 
by  an  agent,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  to  take  a 
mower  “  on  trial.”  The  result  was  that  in  two  years  six 
of  his  neighbors  were  cutting  their  grass  with  machines. 
All  would  have  continued  to  cut  it  by  the  old  back-break¬ 
ing  process  for  some  years,  had  not  the  agent  come  around, 
and  the  extra  expense  to  each  would  have  far  exceeded 
the  agent’s  commission  on  the  machine,  if  it  were  even 
33%  per  cent,  and  10  off  for  cash.  W agons  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Dibble.  The  local  manufacturers  of 
wagons  will  not  take  less  than  from  $5  to  $15  more  for  a 
wagon  of  their  own  make,  than  the  “middleman”  asks 
for  a  “  foreign-made  ”  wagon,  the  latter  being  worth 
more  to  the  farmer  than  the  former,  including  agent’s 
commission.  After  all,  the  middleman  is  not  so  much  of 
a  shark.  D.  M.  w. 

Bedford  County,  Pa. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Anti-Steal  Bar. — Mr.  Edward  Hicks  writes  us  as  fol¬ 
lows,  referring  to  the  device  illustrated  on  page  298 : — “The 
anti-steal  bar  is  well  illustrated;  but  the  description  should 
have  stated  that  an  iron  plate  four  by  six  inches,  with  a 
hole  cut  in  it  the  size  of  the  long  bar,  say,  half  an  inch  by 
two  inches,  must  be  fastened  on  the  left  post  to  hide  the 
latch  from  view.  The  door  casing  hides  the  front  view. 
A  little  experimenting  will  show  the  maker  the  right  angle 
at  which  to  cut  the  notches.  The  uninitiated  invariably 
insert  the  wire  key  first  and  twist  it  in  all  imaginable 
ways.  While  the  key  is  in,  the  latch  is  held  down.  Very 
careful  instructions  are  necessary  to  enable  a  stranger  to 
remove  the  bar.  A  horse  thief  has  been  captured  this 
week  as  he  was  driving  a  stolen  horse  and  buggy  across 
the  ferry  to  New  York  City.  This  makes  the  eighth 
horse  stolen  from  Queens  County,  L.  I.,  within  two 
months. 

Mr.  Hicks  also  speaks  of  the  other  devices  illustrated  on 
page  282. 

Liquid  Manure  Spreader.— The  artist  in  Pig.  85  has 
not  got  the  correct  idea  of  this  device.  The  representation 
of  the  cask  and  cart  should  be  narrower,  that  is,  the  cask 
should  be  placed  lengthways  in  the  frame  and  in  front  of 
the  axle;  and  the  V-shaped  trough  should  extend  under 
and  beyond  the  frame,  as  the  liquid  is  strong  and  should 
be  spread  out  thinly.  The  growth  of  grass  now  clearly 
indicates  its  pathway  across  the  pastures,  so  rich  are  the 
streaks  ol  dark-green  grass  seven  feet  wide. 

The  Tow  Cart. — Nearly  every  farmer  that  carts  produce 
to  market  uses  a  tow-cart  with  a  team  to  help  to  haul  very 
heavy  loads  over  the  soft  roads  till  plank  or  other  hard 
roads  are  reached.  In  this  way  2%  to  three  tons  are  taken 
to  market  on  one  wagon,  saving  nearly  half  the  market 
expenses  incurred  if  tow  wagons  were  not  used.  Tow  carts 
with  teams  and  drivers  to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  have 
been  used  to  great  advantage  in  drawing  the  new  heavy 
road  machines.  They  move  right  along  doing  more  good 
road  making  in  one  day  than  could  be  done  in  five  days  by 
the  old  method. 

Prices  for  Binding  Twine.— Are  they  to  be  low  or 
high  this  year  ?  The  situation  seems  pretty  well  mixed. 
We  are  told  about  a  dozen  different  stories  by  dealers, 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  importers  of  fibers.  It  is 
stated  that  12,000  tons  of  twine  were  carried  over  from  last 
year.  The  manufacturers,  however,  now  control  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  buying  materials  as  they  never  have  done  before, 
and  this  year’s  output  will  undoubtedly  be  smaller  than 
usual.  Home-grown  fibers,  of  which  a  good  amount  will 
be  grown  this  year,  will  not  be  available  for  binding  this 
year’s  crop.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as  though  twine  prices 
will  remain  about  as  they  are  for  the  present ;  while  next 
season  we  may  expect  cheaper  twine. 

Hay  Loaders  for  Green  Clover.  —  The  R.  N.-Y. 
learns  that  the  Keystone  loader  is  very  useful  in  taking 
up  green  clover  which  is  to  be  put  in  the  silo.  The  use 
of  clover  for  silage  purposes  is  increasing,  as  it  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  silage  and,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  silo,  the  state 
of  the  weather  is  of  little  consequence.  Green  clover  is 
very  heavy  stuff  to  handle,  and  the  loader  will  prove  a 
very  agreeable  relief  to  siloists.  Can  it  be  used  to  handle 
fodder  corn  as  well  ?  It  would  seem  so  if  the  stalks  are  cut 
with  a  mower  or  reaper.  At  least  one  would  suppose  that 
a  machine  constructed  on  much  the  same  principle  could 
be  used  to  pick  up  and  load  the  corn. 

Farm  Feed  Mills.— A  great  many  letters  like  the 
following,  come  from  fanners.  “I  should  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  those  farmers  who  have  used  farm  feed  mills 
for  grinding  their  own  feed,  as  regards  the  kind,  cost,  dur¬ 
ability  and  economy.”  Does  it  pay  to  grind  all  our  feed  f 
The  growing  Interest  in  grain- hay  and  silage  has  put  this 
question  on  a  new  basis.  By  cutting  our  grain  just  before 
it  is  ripe  and  cutting  it  with  the  stalks  into  the  silo  or  cur¬ 
ing  the  whole  plant  we  do  away  with  the  need  of  grinding. 
Still,  we  must  have  some  ground  food,  and  the  question  is : 
How  much  grain  must  we  use  in  order  to  pay  for  a  grind¬ 
ing  mill  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  for  opinions  from  its  readers. 

American  Tools  Abroad.— In  the  recent  tariff  debate 
in  the  House,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Michigan,  stated  that  farmers 
to-day  are  able  to  buy  goods  cheaper  than  ever  before.  To 
this  Mr.  Dockery  replied  that  a  self-binder  which  was 
sold  for  $150  here  could  be  bought  in  Scotland  for  $120, 
Then  came  Mr.  Peters,  who  explained  that  the  cause  of 
this  was  that  the  American  market  demanded  the  latest 
product  of  American  genius  and  that  when  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  became  a  year  old  it  was  shipped  to  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  for  sale.  There  are  a  great  many  American  farmers 
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who  would  like  to  try  some  of  these  one-year-old  tools  at  a 
discount  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  retail  price.  This  explana¬ 
tion  seems  to  us  very  “  thin  ”  indeed. 

New  Bicycle  Tire.— It  is  said  that  English  inventors 
have  devised  a  new  tire  for  bicycles,  that  will  do  away 
with  the  vibrati  on  so  disagreeable  to  most  riders.  It  is  a 
hollow  rubber  tire,  stout  and  very  thick,  and  air  is  forced 
into  it  by  means  of  a  pneumatic  arrangement  connected 
with  the  treadles.  Thus  there  is  an  air  cushion  between 
the  ground  and  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  apply  this  principle  to  the  lightest  carriages. 

Stone  Gatherer.— Some  weeks  ago  a  subscriber  asked 
about  a  machine  for  collecting  stones.  It  seems  that 
people  in  other  countries  are  asking  similar  questions.  The 
South  Australian  government  has  offered  a  prize  of  §750 
for  a  “  stone  and  stump  gatherer  ”  that  can  rake  up  stones 
and  stumps  under  28  pounds  in  weight.  The  draught  is 
not  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  three  horses  and  it  is  to  clear  a 
space  four  feet  wide.  It  is  to  be  attached  to  an  ordinary 
tip  cart  or  to  include  a  tip  receptacle  capable  of  holding 
one  ton.  The  cost  of  the  machine  is  not  to  exceed  §175 

About  Bee  Hives.— Mr.  Charles  Wray,  of  Atlantic 
County,  N.  J.,  wishes  a  hive  which  can  be  opened  to  allow 
him  to  remove  the  honey  without  disturbing  the  bees.  He 
thinks  it  should  have  glass,  doors,  etc.  It  would  be 
well  for  him  to  get  the  plain,  simple  Langstroth  hive.  No 
experienced  bee-keeper  wishes  doors  or  glass  about  his 
hives.  All  practice  sustains  the  idea  that  the  simple  mov¬ 
able  frame  hive  is  the  best.  Such  hives,  all  complete,  need 
not  cost  more  than  §2.50  apiece.  In  such  hives  the  honey 
is  secured  in  small,  neat,  white  sections  which  tempt  both 
eye  and  palate,  and  they  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
hives  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  bees.  The  best 
way  to  get  such  a  hive  is  to  buy  one  from  some  manufac¬ 
turer  like  A  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio,  all  complete,  and  then 
give  it  to  a  good  carpenter  and  tell  him  to  make  others  ex¬ 
actly— to  a  hair’s  breadth — like  it.  Hives  of  different 
sizes  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  bee-keepers.  The  hives 
should  be  made  of  good,  thoroughly  seasoned  pine  lumber. 

Lansing,  Mich.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Cost  and  Price  of  Tools. — I  have  read  with  a  good  deal 
of  interest  the  communications  in  the  Rural  on  farm  tools. 
I  hope  to  see  one  more  point  investigated  before  the  paper 
quits  the  subject  viz.,  are  not  the  prices  of  farm  tools  to 
farmers  generally.too  high  when  compared  with  their  actual 
cost  and  the  charges  for  transportation,  the  over-charges  be¬ 
ing  too  often  based  upon  royalties  on  patents  and  mere 
changes  called  improvements?  I  have  just  received  a  Planet 
Jr.  horse  hoe, 1890  pattern, a  splendid  tool,  and  well  made, for 
§9 — cheap  enough,  yet  there  is  not  about  it  a  piece  of  fin¬ 
ished  work  requiring  skilled  labor;  but  no  doubt  consid¬ 
erable  capital  is  invested  in  shop  tools  that  any  one  can 
soon  learn  to  use.  Thus  with  piece  work,  t  he  first  cost  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  a  fair  margin  of  profit  is  left 
to  the  company.  That  it  could  not  be  made  by  hand  for 
twice  the  price  is  my  beliet  as  a  machinist ;  but  I  have 
priced  lots  of  farm  tools  of  all  sorts  the  prices  of  which 
were  “  out  of  all  reason,”  and  I  believe  it  is  for  this  reason 
so  many  farmers  are  slow  to  buy  improved  tools. 

Mobile  County,  Alabama.  C.  c.  w. 

Trade  in  Spraying  Apparatus.— The  dealers  in 
pumps,  nozzles,  sprayers  and  similar  goods  report  a  big 
increase  in  trade  this  season.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
great  interest  now  being  taken  in  spraying  fruit  trees.  It 
looks  as  though  the  time  would  come  when  farmers  would 
consider  it  just  as  important  to  fight  fruit  insects  as  to 
fight  potato  beetles.  Many  farmers  have  had  a  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  with  machines  that  merely  pump  the  poisoned 
water  without  keeping  it  well  stirred  up.  In  such  cases 
the  poison  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  so  that  part 
of  it  was  harmless  to  insects  while  the  rest  killed  the 
plants.  The  great  demand  now  is  for  a  machine  which 
will  stir  the  liquid  automatically.  The  Vermorel  nozzle 
is  in  great  demand.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for 
horse-power  machines.  The  Field  Force  Pump  Company 
make  two  such  machines  which  have  both  been  supplied 
with  appliances  for  throwing  them  out  of  gear  at  the  will 
of  the  driver.  These  machines  have  also  been  furnished 
with  pressure  spouts  set  at  about  40  pounds.  When  the 
force  exceeds  that  pressure  the  spring  is  pushed  back, 
allowing  the  bottom  of  the  spout  to  open  and  the  liquid  is 
returned  into  the  cask,  thus  preventing  the  bursting  of 
the  hose  or  any  unnecessary  strain  on  the  pump  or  ma¬ 
chinery. 


TOOLS  FOR  CULTIVATING  ORCHARDS. 

What  tools  do  nurserymen  use  in  working  among  large  or  small 
fruit  trees  in  orchard  or  nursery  ?  Are  there  any  special  tools 
devised  for  such  work  ? 

The  Same  as  any  other  Crop. 

We  cultivate  an  orchard  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
farm  crop,  but  a  hoed  crop  is  preferred  there.  In  our 
nursery  among  our  growing  trees  we  use  a  one-horse  culti¬ 
vator  and  plow,  and  when  necessary  hoe  by  hand.  We  use 
no  other  tools.  smiths,  powell  &  lamb. 

No  Special  Tools. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  special  tool  is  made  for  work¬ 
ing  among  trees.  For  working  very  small  nursery  stock 
we  use  the  Eclipse  cultivator,  with  reversible  side  shovels 
to  prevent  the  stock  from  being  covered  with  dirt ;  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  this,  we  think  the  Canandaigua 
cultivator,  manufactured  by  Hawley,  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  far  superior  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  used 
or  seen  used  in  a  nursery.  We  are  using  three  two-horse 
cultivators  manufactured  by  Lehr  Bros.,  Fremont,  Ohio. 
These,  we  think,  are  the  best  kind  of  implement  for  work¬ 
ing  among  trees:  but  we  have  never  found  a  two-horse 
cultivator  that  was  very  satisfactory.  Such  implements 
are  good  for  stirring  merely  the  top  of  the  ground,  but 
they  do  not  take  hold  like  the  Hawley  tools.  For  a  single¬ 


horse  plow  for  working  among  trees,  we  prefer  those 
manufactured  by  Oliver  Bros.,  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Planet  Jr.,  and  a  Special  Tool. 

In  working  among  large  or  small  fruit  trees  I  have  found 
the  most  useful  horse  tools  to  be  the  Planet  Jr.  one-horse 
cultivator  and  Pearce’s  Patent  Orchard  Gang  two-norse 
cultivator.  The  latter  cultivates  a  strip  six  feet  wide  and 
is  so  adjustable  that  the  gangs  can  be  extended  on  each 
side  and  cultivate  six  feet  more — three  on  each  side — so 
that  the  cultivator  can  be  run  near  the  trees  while  the 
horses  are  a  considerable  distance  off.  Occasionally  I  use  a 
common  gang  plow  and  spring  tooth  cultivator  as  may  be 
required.  Up  to  middle  of  August  I  cultivate  often 
enough  to  subdue  all  weeds  and  grass  and  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  mellow.  I  sow  rye  before  the  last  cultivation  in 
August,  and  turn  it  under  or  cultivate  it  up  some  time  in 
the  following  May.  s.  s.  bailey. 

Common  Plows  and  Cultivators. 

In  my  orchard  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  come 
from  a  thorough  and  clean  cultivation  up  to  within  about 
two  or  three  weeks  of  the  time  for  gathering  the  fruit. 
In  my  experience  the  best  and  most  useful  implements 
for  orchard  cultivation  are  the  two-horse  plow  with  short 
whiffletrees  (each  about  two  feet  long)  the  one-horse  plow, 
the  roller  and  the  40-tooth  and  spring  tooth  harrows.  For 
nursery  cultivation  the  one-horse  cultivator  with  good, 
sharp  teeth  I  have  found  to  be  the  most  useful  horse  tool, 
with  a  shovel  plow  for  hilling  up  the  stock  in  the  fall. 

JULIUS  HARRIS. 


The  New  York  Horse  Market. 

The  most  important  horse  market  in  this  country  is  in 
this  city  and  the  center  of  it  is  in  East  24th  Street.  Here 
the  prospective  buyer  can  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse,  from  a  Shetland  pony  to  the  patient,  plodding  Per- 
cheron,  or  from  the  veriest  “plug”  to  the  most  stylish 
pair.  No  matter  what  the  requirement,  or  the  buyer’s 
taste,  the  bill  can  be  filled.  During  much  of  the  early 
spring  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable  for  driving,  and 
in  consequence  the  horse  market  was  very  much  over¬ 
stocked,  and  prices  were  unusually  low — about  20  per  cent, 
below  those  of  last  spring.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  the  weather  has  improved  and  the  demand 
for  horses  has  improved  correspondingly.  Trade  has  been 
quite  brisk,  but  still  prices  have  been  more  favorable  to 
the  buyer  than  to  the  seller.  But  while  there  are  more 
horses  than  the  market  requires,  there  are  some  breeds 
that  are  in  great  demand,  and  for  which  very  satisfactory 
prices  are  obtained.  Breeders  should  be  posted  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market  that  they  may  plan  to  meet 
them. 

Horses  are  shipped  to  this  market  from  all  over  the 
country,  besides  those  that  come  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Country  dealers  pick  them  up  wherever  they  can  buy 
them,  train  them  more  or  less  and  send  them  on  for  sale. 
There  are  just  two  classes  of  horses  that  bring  good  prices, 
and  of  which  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  :  the 
heavy  draft  horses  like  the  Percherons,  and  the  fancy  car¬ 
riage  horses  well  trained  and  with  good  knee  action.  A 
heavy  horse  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  city  trade 
must  weigh  from  1,600  to  1,800  pounds.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  truck  horse  drawing  24  or  25  barrels  of  pota¬ 
toes  at  a  load,  or  to  see  a  pair  drawing  25  or  more  barrels 
of  sugar  weighing  considerably  over  300  pounds  per 
barrel,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  kind  of  business  re¬ 
quires  heavy  horses.  Full  blood  Percherons  are  what  are 
wanted.  Such  horses  weighing  1,600  pounds  and  upward, 
if  well-broken,  will  sell  quickly  for  §300  to  §325,  or  even 
more.  Large  numbers  of  what  are  called  three-quarter 
horses  (a  cross  of  a  heavy  stallion  upon  a  common  mare) 
are  received,  and  are  very  slow  of  sale.  They  are  not 
heavy  enough  to  fill  the  requirements  of  a  draft-horse, 
and  are  too  heavy  for  those  uses  that  demand  an  active, 
quick-stepping  horse.  If  a  half-breed  must  be  raised,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  profitable  is  one  produced  by  crossing  a  full- 
blood  coach  horse  upon  a  clean-limbed,  active  mare,  of 
medium  weight.  Stylish  carriage  horses  with  good  knee 
action  are  in  good  demand,  and  this  cross  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  such.  To  sell  well,  a  horse  must  be  well  broken  and 
trained.  Well  matched  pairs  sell  well.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  send  carriage  horses  that  are  unbroken.  Those 
who  buy  such  stock  want  them  well-trained,  and  dealers 
have  no  time  for  that  sort  of  work.  The  poorest  stock 
that  reaches  this  market  comes  from  the  Western  plains, 
where  Percherons  have  been  bred  to  the  small  native  mares 
with  the  idea  of  producing  a  tough,  wiry  horse  of  medium 
weight.  The  progeny  of  such  a  cross  are  generally  a  wild, 
unbroken,  nondescript  lot,  and  sell  very  poorly.  No  one 
seems  to  want  them.  All  horses  that  are  not  heavy  enough 
for  trucking  and  similar  heavy  work,  or  stylish  enough 
for  carriage  horses,  go  for  street- car  work,  or  for  grocers’, 
butchers’  or  other  delivery  wagons,  and  many  of  them  find 
their  way  on  the  farms  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Horses  don’t  last  loDg  in  the  city.  The  pavements  are 
hard  on  their  feet,  hence  they  should  have  good  hoofs. 
Some  give  out  in  six  months,  while  others  last  as  many 
years.  The  average  life  of  a  street- car  horse  is  about  two 
years. 

Formerly  more  or  less  horses  were  shipped  to  England  ; 
but  little  of  this  is  done  now.  The  horses  required  for 
this  trade  are  the  fancy  carriage  animals  that  sell  for  such 
good  prices  here,  and  the  risk  of  loss  or  injury  is  so  great 
that  there  is  little  profit  in  the  business.  Mr.  J.  H.  Whit¬ 
son,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  dealers  on  East 
14th  Street,  says  that  the  country  is  overstocked  with 
horses  and  that  prices  are  likely  to  go  still  lower.  He 
recommends  farmers  to  breed  the  two  classes  we  have 
mentioned,  and,  above  all,  not  to  send  unbroken,  un¬ 
trained  horses  to  market  expecting  to  realize  high  prices 
for  them,  for  disappointment  will  certainly  result. 


Womans  Work. 

GHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

A  VE  you  ever  come  in  from  a  journev,  or  a  shopping 
trip,  or  a  day  of  violent  exertion,  feeling  utterly 
crushed,  used  up  and  fagged  out,  hungry,  yet  too  tired  to 
eat,  and  too  tired  even  to  rest  ?  The  most  admirable  pre¬ 
scription  I  know  for  reviving  one  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  to  take  a  cup  of  hot  beef  tea  or  hot  milk,  and  a 
sponge  bath  in  warm,  salt  water.  The  hot  draught  puts 
one  in  condition  to  take  a  better  meal  than  one  would 
without  it,  and  the  salt  bath  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  re 
viver.  One  can  buy  sea  salt  put  up  in  boxes  at  the  drug¬ 
gists’  with  directions  for  use.  Physicians  often  recom¬ 
mend  sponging  with  this  salt  water  for  the  alleviation  of 
back-ache,  especially  in  the  case  of  growing  girls.  We 
sometimes  find,  in  the  case  of  very  delicate,  nervous  per¬ 
sons,  that  a  greater  benefit  is  obtained  from  this  home 
salt-water  bath  than  from  actual  sea  bathing,  which  is 
not  beneficial  to  all.  Another  exceedingly  refreshing  bath 
for  a  fatigued  person,  especially  if  liable  to  take  cold  read¬ 
ily,  is  a  sponging  with  water  containing  a  little  alcohol ; 
this  will  often  ward  off  cold.  It  is  noticeable  that  many 
people  take  cold  only  when  over-fatigued,  and  any  treat¬ 
ment  which  rapidly  recovers  one  from  the  fatigue  will  be 
likely  to  prevent  the  cold.  Many  of  the  severe  colds  con¬ 
tracted  during  house-cleaning  are  caused  quite  as  much  by 
the  fatigue  as  by  the  many  draughts. 

* 

♦  ♦ 

IN  trimming  a  gown  with  silver  braid  or  gimp,  try  to 
avoid  the  use  of  white  silk  or  ribbon  near  it;  it  will  tarnish 
the  silver  in  a  very  short  time,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
sulphur  in  bleaching  the  silk.  A  pretty  white  surah  plas¬ 
tron,  trimmed  with  silver  gimp,  soon  exhibited  the  truth 
of  this  :  before  it  had  been  worn  half  a  dozen  times  the 
bright  silver  was  permanently  oxidized.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  that  no  elastic  is  b- ought  near  silver  trimmings, 
either,  as  the  rubber  tarnishes  them  very  quickly.  Metal 
braids  and  trimmings  of  all  sorts  need  constant  care;  even 
the  most  expensive  seem  to  get  discolored  very  quickly. — 
Very  handsome  metal  trimmings  keep  best  when carefully 
swathed  in  soft,  white  tissue  paper,  whenever  the  garment 
is  hung  away, 

*  * 

* 

All  sorts  of  pretty  trays  and  boxes  for  holding  one’s 
trinkets  add  to  the  decorations  of  a  dressing  table;  but  for 
actual  use  the  best  thing  for  small  pieces  of  jewelry  is  a 
box  filled  with  fine  box-wood  sawdust.  Gold  or  silver  or¬ 
naments  plunged  in  this  material  always  keep  their  “  store 
shine,”  and  there  is  no  risk  of  scratching  To  clean  gold 
trinkets,  first  wash  them  well  in  soap  and  water,  wipe  with 
a  soft  cloth,  and  then  put  them  in  the  sawdust  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dry.  They  will  be  beautifully  bright. 
This  sawdust  is  used  by  jewellers;  it  may  usually  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  them,  or  from  wood-workers  who  use  Turkey 
box-wood  in  making  printer’s  materials  or  engraver’s 
blocks.  The  box  of  sawdust  will  be  especially  good  for  the 
care  of  the  dainty  gold  beads  now  so  much  worn;  they 
seem  to  become  discolored  very  soon,  even  though  of  the 
best  quality,  particularly  when  worn  constantly  by  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  moist  skin. 

*  * 

Do  you  notice  that  the  average  woman  appears  to  have 
become  far  more  sensible  about  her  feet  than  she  was  a 
few  years  ago  ?  One  sees  more  stout-soled  shoes  now  than 
formerly— shoes  which  really  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
be  walked  in — nor  are  there  so  many  idiotic  narrow-toed, 
high-heeled  affairs.  Long,  slim  feet  are  now  regarded  as 
more  desirable  than  short,  bunchy  members  with  cramped 
and  tortured  toes,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  one  can 
wear  a  narrower  shoe  if  additional  room  is  given  in  the 
length.  A  woman  who  can  only  wear  C  or  D  width  in  a 
four-and-a-half  shoe,  can  generally  wear  a  narrow  B  in 
number  five,  to  the  improvement  of  both  comfort  and  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  great  many  laced  shoes  are  now  worn  in 
preference  to  buttoned  ones.  They  are  very  neat  and  trim 
in  appearance ;  comfortable  too.  It  will  always  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  top  of  a  woman’s  shoe  always  looks  shabby 
before  the  vamp  does,  owing  to  the  contact  with  her 
skirts;  for  this  reason  neat  over-gaiters  will  be  a  desirable 
investment.  They  will  bide  the  shabby  tops,  and  give  the 
half-worn  boots  a  presentable  appearance.  They  are  also 
a  convenience  to  wear  over  Oxford  ties,  when  traveling,  or 
exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  weather.  Again,  gaiters 
are  indispensable  in  wet  weather ;  every  woman  knows  the 
misery  of  a  dripping  waterproof  cloak,  which  will  flap 
limply  against  her  insteps,  or  wrap  about  the  ankles,  soak¬ 
ing  the  shoes  above  the  rubbers.  Good  gaiters  prevent  this 
entirely,  and  keep  the  ankles  dry,  thus  removing  one  fem¬ 
inine  disability.  But  1  don’t  believe  even  Mrs.  Jenness- 
Miller  could  go  out  in  a  driving  rain  attired  in  a  water¬ 
proof  without  soaking  her  reformed  skirts. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Custom 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  NEW  GOSPEL  OF  REFORM. 
HAT  the  question  of  the  status  of 
woman  in  the  near  future  grows 
daily  more  absorbing,  more  insistent,  is 
evidenced  on  all  hands.  If  we  take  up  a 
popular  magazine,  we  find  that  Miss  Wil¬ 
lard,  Margaret  Sangster,  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
and  others  equally  prominent,  are  furnish¬ 
ing  strong  articles  on  the  question : 
“Should  Women  Vote  ?  ”  The  next  peri¬ 
odical  that  comes  to  our  notice  reviews 
Miss  Amelia  Edwards’s  lectures,  and  says 
that  according  to  that  gifted  woman,  the 
most  rabid  advocate  of  woman’s  rights,  of 
the  present  day,  never  claimed  as  much  as 
was  given  to  woman  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  ancient  Egypt,  25  centuries  ago.  (In 
those  days,  a  wife  not  only  had  full  control 
of  her  own  means,  but  her  husband’s  pos¬ 
sessions  were  also  settled  on  her  forever, 
while  he  could  claim  from  them  board, 
lodgings  and  funeral  expenses  only.) 
Another  publication  gives  an  account  of  a 
Convention  of  Working  Girls’  Societies, 
which  has  come  up  from  a  nucleus  of  13 
earnest  women  who  met  but  six  years  ago 
to  discuss  possibilities,  to  a  gathering  this 
year  of  several  hundred,  representing 
thousands  of  busy  girls,  making  common 
cause  for  the  redress  of  wrong,  for  resist¬ 
ing  the  under  current  of  debasing  in¬ 
fluence,  and  for  helping  to  demonstrate  the 
dignity  of  labor. 

The  question  of  dress  would  seem  to 
many  to  be  a  trivial  one  beside  the  tre¬ 
mendous  earnestness  of  those  other  themes, 
yet  it  begins  to  look  as  though  this  little 
lever  might  be  the  one  to  lift  the  whole 
seething  woman  question,  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications,  into  public  tolerance  and  success¬ 
ful  evolution ;  from  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
form  in  dress  seems  to  promise  to  be  more 
successful,  nay,  is  even  now  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  any  other.  All  the  wo¬ 
men’s  periodicals  and  even  the  daily  papers 
have  lately  been  giving  the  history  and  por¬ 
trait  of  the  despised  and  rejected  apostle  of 
reform,  who  gave  the  world  the  dress  which 
was  itself  such  a  caricature  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  caricatured — the  “Bloomer” 
suit.  Side  by  side,  almost  with  her,  we 
find  the  portrait  of  the  new  reformer  at  the 
other  extreme,  the  admired  teacher  of  the 
“gospel  of  grace  and  beauty,”  Miss  Mabel 
Jenness.  The  movement  which  she  repre¬ 
sents  is  called,  from  her  sister,  who  was 
the  more  prominent  in  it  at  first,  the 
“  Jenness-Miller  Movement,”  although  we 
hear  of  late  more  of  Miss  Jenness  than  of 
Mrs.  Jenness-Miller.  While  “  beauty’s 
daughters,”  those  who  live  merely  to 
dress,  to  flirt,  and  to  dance  away  their 
lives,  seem  even  to  be  growing  more  sense¬ 
less,  more  pampered,  more  French  in  their 
dress  and  in  their  moral  sensibilities,  the 
line  between  them  and  the  army  of  sensible, 
thoughtful  women  is  being  more  and  more 
sharply  drawn.  That  the  new  ideas  are 
honey-combing  the  business,  and  even  some 
portions  of  the  social  world  of  women 
is  quite  apparent.  The  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  obliged  to  give  way 
to  it  by  furnishing  the  patterns  of  the 
divided  skirt ;  Lady  Florence  This,  and 
Lady  So-and-So  That  have  furthered  it  by 
wearing  tourist  costumes  whose  skirts 
clear  theankles,  or  in  some  cases  follow  the 
Highland  kilted  style,  and  reach  but  to  the 
knees  ;  the  devotees  of  the  out-door  sports, 
of  riding  and  tennis  and  bicycling  have 
eagerly  taken  up  costumes  which  allow 
comfort  and  freedom  of  motion  ;  while  the 
increasing  number  of  business  women  find 
that  their  work  demands  more  convenient 
garb.  Yet  the  chief  reason,  after  all,  it  is 
said,  for  the  popularity  of  this  new  system 
lies  in  the  fact  that  its  teachers  are  stylish, 
beautiful  and  wealthy.  The  shrewd  com¬ 
mon-sense  of  the  leader  divined  in  advance 
that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  she  gave 
herself  to  the  cause  of  thus  leading  women 
to  the  hill  of  reform  along  an  easy  and 
flowery  path  where  they  would  willingly 
follow.  A  glance  at  the  pictured  gowns  of 
the  Jenness-Miller  system  reveals  the  fact 
that  while  they  conform  to  all  hygienic  and 
artistic  requirements,  they  all  show  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  prevailing 
styles,  and  are  thus  not  rendered  unpleas¬ 
antly  conspicuous. 

Miss  Jenness  nas  lectured  all  over  the 
United  States  in  the  interests  of  reform  ; 
and  when  during  a  late  address,  she  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  tight  fitting  tailor  gown  with¬ 
out  bustle  or  corset,  the  audience  of  women 
could  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such 
grace  and  style  with  only  natural  outlines ; 
whereat  Miss  Jenness  at  once  revolved  and 
bent  the  upper  portion  of  her  body  to  con¬ 
vince  them  of  the  looseness  of  the  dress, 
and  the  absence  of  any  bones  but  her  own. 

Uress  alone,  however,  is  but  a  small  part 
of  this  reform.  Physical  culture  is  its 


foundation  ;  and  so  firm  is  the  belief  of 
these  ladies  in  its  efficiency  for  good  that 
they  assert  that  daily  practice  of  the  move¬ 
ments  which  they  teach  will  soon  change 
one  from  a  state  of  invalidism  to  one  of 
robust  health ;  from  weakness  and  angu¬ 
larity  to  vitality  and  roundness  and  bloom. 
Probably  few  are  ready  to  agree  with 
them  in  the  assertion  that  “  physical 
degeneracy  and  inadequacy  are  as  deplor¬ 
able  as  mental  incapacity,”  but  an  editorial 
note  in  their  magazine  saying  “  It  is 
always  worth  the  time  ana  trouble  taken, 
for  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  look  into 
any  new  movement  which  enlists  the 
active  sympathy  and  support  of  numbers 
of  people,”  should  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  every  nature,  and  may  well  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  practiced  before  passing  judg¬ 
ment  upon  them  and  their  self-devoted 
work  for  the  sex. 

It  is  stated  that  Miss  Jenness  will  show 
her  consistency  and  illustrate  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  some  of  the  reforms  she  preaches, 
by  riding,  at  a  not  far  distant  day,  in 
Central  Park,  clad  in  the  divided  skirt  cos¬ 
tume,  and  seated  on  her  horse  in  the  ap¬ 
proved  masculine  fashion.  Will  it  not  take 
a  woman  with  the  courage  of  her  convic¬ 
tions  to  do  this  P 


CONCERNING  STRAWBERRIES. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 

ETWEEN  you  and  me,  my  friends,  I 
truly  think  that  the  woman  ’  who 
cooks  a  strawberry  has  committed  a  sin 
not  easily  pardoned.  But  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  do  not  share  my  feeling,  so 
I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  beautiful  fruit  is  tortured  to 
suit  appetites  which  are  not  satisfied  with 
a  simple  dressing  of  cream  and  sugar. 

Strawberry  Ice. — One  quart  of  berries 
washed,  one  quart  of  water,  and  a-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  tartaric  acid  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  grains  of  coffee;  mix 
and  freeze. 

Iced  strawberries  are  especially  pretty 
for  luncheon.  Dip  large,  ripe  berries  in 
well  beaten  white  of  egg,  then  in  powdered 
sugar,  repeating  the  process  until  the  icing 
is  thick  enough  to  suit  your  fancy. 

Strawberry  custard  is  made  by  putting 
a  quart  of  ripe  fresh  sugared  strawberries 
in  a  deep  dish  and  covering  them  with  some 
rich  boiled  custard.  Just  before  sending 
them  to  the  table  spread  a  meringue  on  the 
top  made  from  the  whites  of  three  well 
beaten  eggs,  and  half  a  cup  of  pink  pulver¬ 
ized  sugar. 

Strawberry  pie  may  be  made  by  baking 
a  sheli  of  nice  pastry  in  a  quick  oven. 
While  hot,  glaze  with  white  of  egg  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  for  a  minute.  When  cold 
fill  with  large,  sweet  strawberries,  and  give 
them  a  generous  covering  of  whipped 
cream  which  has  been  previously  sweetened. 
Serve  at  once. 

Preserved  Strawberries.— Place  the 
berries  in  an  earthen  dish  with  an  equal 
weight  of  granulated  sugar.  Let  them 
stand  until  the  juice  starts,  then  put  them 
into  a  preserving  kettle  and  boil  rapidly 
for  20  minutes.  Preserves  may  be  kept  in 
glasses  like  jelly,  but  one  is  much  safer  to 
put  them  in  self-sealing  cans,  where  they 
will  keep  for  years. 

Strawberry  Ice-cream.— Take  three 
pints  of  rich  cream,  12  ounces  of  pulverized 
sugar  and  two  eggs.  Mix  and  cook  in  a 
farina  kettle  until  it  thickens.  When  cold, 
put  it  into  the  freezer;  when  frozen  quite 
stiff,  but  not  solid,  add  one  quart  of  straw¬ 
berries  which  have  been  mashed  and 
sweetened  to  taste.  Give  the  freezer  a  few 
more  turns  to  mix  the  mass  thoroughly 
and  leave  it  to  harden. 

Strawberry  Rolls.— Make  a  dough  as 
for  biscuit.  Roll  it  out  thin  and  cut  it 
into  four-inch  squares.  Put  a  spoonful  of 
sweetened  strawberries  on  each  piece.  Wet 
the  edges,  pinch  together  and  lay  in  a 
floured  dripping-pan,  bake  or  steam,  and 
serve  with  the  following  sauce  : 

Strawberry  Sauce.— Half  a  cup  of  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  beaten  white  of 
one  egg  and  one  cup  of  strawberries,  mash¬ 
ed  and  strained.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  add  the  egg  and  fruit  and  set  over 
the  hot  tea  kettle  till  just  luke  warm. 
Send  to  the  table  at  once. 

Strawberry  short-cake  is  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  the  many  preparations,  because 
the  fruit  is  not  cooked.  Make  a  soft  dough 
from  four  cups  of  flour,  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  baking-powder,  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  two  cups  of  sweet  milk. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  together  and 
rub  the  butter  into  the  mixture ;  then  add 
the  milk  and  a  little  salt,  and  beat  until 


well  mixed.  Turn  out  upon  a  well-floured 
molding  board,  sprinkle  a  little  flour  on 
top  and  roll  out :  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter 
and  bake  in  square  tins.  When  done  tear 
the  biscuits  apart  and  open  them  in  the 
same  way,  butter  them  liberally  and  put  a 
thick  filling  of  sugared  berries  between  the 
halves.  Serve  with  plenty  of  cream  and 
sugar. 

.  Strawberry  Jelly.— Select  highly- 
colored  fruit  and  warm  it  over  a  kettle  of 
hot  water  till  the  juice  starts  freely.  Put  it 
into  a  cheese  cloth  bag  and  drain  out  all 
the  juice  but  do  not  squeeze.  If  not  per¬ 
fectly  clear  strain  through  a  jelly  bag  made 
from  coarse  flannel.  Boil  the  juice  15  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  for  each  pint  of  juice,  and  boil  10 
minutes  longer.  Pour  into  jelly  glasses 
and  when  cold  cover  with  brandied  paper 
fitted  closely  on  the  jelly.  Cover  the  glass 
with  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  white 
of  egg.  Hold  the  paper  firmly  over  the  top 
of  the  glass  and  clip  it  around  the  edges  so 
it  will  fit  nicely  and  admit  no  air.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  jelly  keeps  better  in 
the  pantry  than  in  the  cellar.  When  there 
is  an  excess  of  juice,  as  there  often  is  in 
cooking  fruit,  it  is  wise  to  strain  it  and  can 
it,  as  it  is  welcome  as  an  adjunct  in  making 
pudding  sauces  or  mince  pies,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  a  little  added  to  ice  water  makes  a 
pleasant  drink. 

Canned  Strawberries.— Probably  the 
most  important  recipes  for  using  straw¬ 
berries  are  those  which  prolong  their  sea¬ 
son  by  canning  or  preserving.  For  these 
purposes  it  is  important  that  the  fruit  be 
fresh  and  ripe.  It  is  much  wiser  to  use 
fruit  from  the  second  or  third  picking  as  it 
is  then  at  its  very  best.  Fruit  which  does 
not  require  washing  is  to  be  preferred  for 
canning  or  jelly.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  cans  be  perfect  in  all  partic¬ 
ulars  as  they  must  withstand  the  summer 
before  they  come  to  use.  Have  a  lath  frame 
made  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler. 
Prepare  a  syrup  by  boiling  one-third  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  fruit, 
with  water  enough  to  fill  the  cans.  It  is  as 
well  to  have  a  little  more  syrup  than  is 
needed.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil  skim  it 
and  let  it  cool.  Fill  the  cans  with  fruit  and 
then  pour  in  syrup  to  the  brim.  Put  on  the 
covers  and  metal  rings  but  not  the  rubbers. 
Set  the  cans  in  the  boiler,  which  must  be 
filled  with  cold  water  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  cans.  Keep  a  steady  fire 
and  when  the  water  boils  remove  the  cans, 
one  at  a  time.  Take  off  the  top.  If  not 
quite  full  fill  it  from  the  reserve  syrup 
which  must  be  ready  boiling-hot,  wipe  off 
the  top,  put  on  rubber  and  cover,  screw 
down  the  metal  ring,  and  invert  the  can 
upon  a  wet  towel  which  has  been  folded  to 
four  thicknesses  and  laid  at  the  back  of  the 
table.  The  work  after  taking  from  the 
boiler  must  be  done  with  great  neatness 
and  rapidity  to  insure  success.  After  half 
an  hour  try  the  cans  and  if  the  rings  seem 
loose,  screw  them  down.  When  cold,  wash 
and  wipe  the  cans  and  if  you  have  no  dark 
closet,  wrap  each  in  paper  to  exclude  the 
light,  as  no  fruit  changes  color  worse  than 
the  strawberry. 


Dairymen  who  own  from  60  to  100  cows, 
and  who  have  made  butter  for  30  years, 
unhesitatingly  state  that  Thatcher’s  Orange 
Butter  Color  possesses  a  degree  of  merit 
heretofore,  unknown.  — A  dv. 


COOKING  BEEF-STEAK. 

LINA  HADLEY,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  for 
April  26,  tells  a  story  which  finds  an 
echo  in  the  experience  of  every  cook  in  the 
land.  If  beef  is  tough  it  is  not  fit  for  a  steak; 
no  amount  of  pounding  will  make  it  tender. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  a  ten¬ 
der  steak  tough  by  careless  handling.  I 
have  at  last  learned  a  practical  manner  in 
which  to  make  a  palatable  breakfast  dish 
from  a  tough  steak,  and  one  which  is  so 
easy  of  digestion  that  it  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  invalid  for  whom  I  first 
saw  it  prepared.  Lay  the  steak  on  a  board 
and  scrape  it  with  a  knife  until  the  nu  tri- 
tious  part  has  been  removed  ;  salt  the  mass 
and  form  it  into  small  pats  like  sausage. 
Oil  the  hot  frying-pan  with  nice  sweet  but¬ 
ter,  and  put  the  pats  of  meat  in  it.  Be 
sure  your  fire  is  hot,  as  they  must  cook 
quickly.  Turn  every  few  seconds  and  when 
done — but  not  overdone— remove  to  a  hot 
platter  and  put  a  little  piece  of  butter  on 
each  pat.  For  those  having  a  poor  diges¬ 
tion  the  pats  should  be  scarcely  more  than 
heated  through  and  no  pepper  should  be 
used.  The  steak  skeletons  which  have 
been  left  after  scraping  should  go  to  the 
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soup  kettle ;  enough  stock  may  be  obtained 
from  them  for  a  nice  howl  of  gravy. 

S.  A.  L. 

Put  the  frying-pan  over  a  hot,  lasting 
fire,  salt  and  pepper  it  as  thoroughlv  as  you 
would  both  sides  of  a  steak ;  when  the  salt 
is  browned  and  smoking,  put  in  the  steak, 
in  pieces  ready  to  serve,  turn  when  seared 
(here  is  where  your  lasting  fire  tells),  turn 
to  prevent  burning  till  done  to  your  taste, 
place  on  a  hot  platter,  put  bits  of  butter 
on  each  piece  and  serve  immediately. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  way  to  fry 
steak,  but  it  is  the  best  way  I  know  up  to 
date.  I  have  never  been  able  to  convert 
a  poor,  raw  beef-steak  into  a  good  cooked 
steak ;  but  I  do  know,  that  a  hot  lasting 
fire  is  necessary  for  successful  broiling  and 
frying,  while  a  quick  flashy  fire  is  worse 
than  no  fire,  for  it  will  ruin  the  best  of 
steaks. 

I  have  little  faith  in  covering  beef-steaks, 
unless  of  the  best  cuts,  which  correspond 
with  pork  and  lamb  chops.  After  these 
steaks  have  seared  over  on  both  sides,  I  add 
a  little  butter;  and  if  covered,  the  cover 
is  heated  with  the  pan  at  the  beginning, 
and  whenever  removed,  laid  on  the  stove 
to  keep  hot.  I  have  never  been  able  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  pounding  improved  a  steak 
or  not.  It  might  not  add  much  to  a  good 
steak,  while  it  could  hardly  make  a  poor 
one  worse,  especially  if  it  were  a  thick  one. 

As  to  the  “butcher,”  do  let  him  cook  Iris 
steak  as  he  likes  it  best,  and  eat  as  much  as 
he  can,  for  if  he  can’t  afford  it,  who  can  ? 
In  fact,  I  wish  he  would  eat  more  steaks 
than  he  does,  that  he  might  have  less  of 
them  to  roll  up,  fasten  with  strings  and 
skewers  and  call  “  a  roast." 

MEDORA  CORBETT. 


Ittisrellatteousi 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Nothing  Else 

equals  Ayer's  Pills  for  stimulating  a  torpid 
liver,  strengthening  digestion,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  calomel,  nor  any  other  injurious 
drug,  but  are  composed  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 

“  I  was  a  sufferer  for  years  from  dyspepsia 
and  liver  troubles,  and  found  no  permanent 
relief  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  have  effected  a  complete  cure.”— 
George  Mooney,  ’Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

“Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  AyeF' 
Pills  set  me  right  again.”  —  A.  J.  Kiser,  Jr 
Rock  House.  Ya. 

“For  the  cure  of  headache,  Ayer’s  La 
thartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  medicine  I 
ever  used.”— R.  K.  James,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

“Two  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of 
severe  headache,  from  which  I  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer.”— Emma  Keyes,  Hubbardston,  Conn. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

prepared  by 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


,  at  once.  Afewgou 
|  men  to  sell  our  goods 

_ _ _  by  sample  to”  the 

wholesale  and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  (n  our 
line.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Permanent  position.  Money  advanced  for 
wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  terms  ad.  Centennial  3ffg.  Co.,  Chicago* 


This  is  the  strongest,  cheapest  and  best 
Butter  Color  ever  made  or  sold  in  auy  mar¬ 
ket.  A  25-cent  bottle  will  give  the  finest 
June  tint  to  500  lbs.  of  winter  butter. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  keep  it. 

THATCHER  MFG.  CO..  Potsdam,  IV.  Y. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-only 
Practical,  Common  Sense  T  arm  Wagon  In 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Mullica  Hill.  N.  J 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.— Two  of  the  Best  Farms  in 
the  State;  line  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools,  well  settled  country;  price  low. 
Address  owner,  John  M.  Bergstrom,  Benson,  Minn. 


POULTRY  PAPER,  16  pages,  4  months  for  10c 
Sample  free.  C.  C.  DjtPUY,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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SCIENCE  is  Knowledge:  Scientific 
is  Knowing:  Simply  that  and 
Nothing  More. 


WILL  YOU  KNOW  ? 

It  is  too  early,  as  I  write  this, 
to  judge  of  the  reception  of  our 
last  week’s  offer  of  the  “  free 
education  ”  to  ambitious  young 
men  and  young  women  readers. 
The  only  criticisms  yet  offered 
are  favorable,  and  we  are  strongly 
hoping  that  a  regiment  of  bright 
youths  will  march  up  to  the  fall 
examination  boards,  bearing  R. 
P.  Co.  certificates  in  their  pockets 
as  a  substantial  material  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  course  of  study  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Wake  up,  boys  and  girls ! 
Wake  up,  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  neighbors,  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  every  degree  ! 
You  can  all  help  the  boy  or 
girl  to  get  an  education.  But 
don’t  forget  that  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  youth  “  wakes 
up  ”  himself  first !  Don't  urge 
any  boy  to  the  step  who  does  not 
spring  at  this  opportunity  to 
better  his  chance  of  getting  on 
and  hip  in  the  world.  You  can’t 
make  a  Game  cock  out  of  every 
bunch  of  feathers  ;  nor  can  a  boy 
win  this  prize  unless  he  is  full  of 
good  stuff.  Show  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  by  all  means,  but  don’t 
urge  him  to  its  conquest.  If  he 
can’t  see  it  without  urging,  he  is 
not  the  one  to  be  benefited  by  the 
education — though  he  may  , never¬ 
theless,  become  an  able  and  use¬ 
ful  man  in  his  community.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  colleges  sometimes 
spoils  a  good  merchant,  or 
mechanic  or  farmer.  It  often 
makes  one,  and  always  helps 
bright  and  sterling  talent.  Let 
the  boy  judge  for  himself. 


WOMEN  FARMERS. 

There  are  many  intelligent 
women  in  this  country  who  are 
conducting  farms  successfully 
and  profitably.  Some  of  them 
are  farmers  by  inheritance — the 
death  of  father  or  husband  mak¬ 
ing  it  necessary  for  them  to 
manage  the  farm.  Others  are 
farmers  from  choice,  having 
gone  into  that  business  when  re¬ 
tired  from  school-teaching  or 
similar  labors.  They  have  lost 
nothing  of  dignity  or  womanli¬ 
ness  by  their  association  with  the 
farm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
love  the  life  and  would  not 
change  it.  It  has  occurred  to 
the  R.  N.-Y.  that  an  account  of 
the  methods  followed  by  these 
women  farmers  would  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  its  readers 
and  we  have  now  to  announce 
that  we  shall  soon  begin  a  series 
of  articles  from  women  who 
have  actually  succeeded  in  man¬ 
aging  farms  so  that  they  are 
made  to  pay.  We  feel  certain 
that  these  articles  will  be  helpful 
and  inspiriting  to  all  right- 
minded  people.  Some  of  the 
great,  strong  men  who  are  leav- 
ing^the.  farms  because  “farmin’ 


don’t  pay  ”  will  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves  when 
they  read  what  these  women 
have  done. 


The  News. 

DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY,  May  17,  1890. 

The  first  decision  in  an  Iowa  court  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  recent  “  original  package  ” 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was 
rendered  last  Saturday  by  Judge  Ryan  of 
the  District  Court  at  Grinnell.  Verstretten 
was  charged  with  maintaining  a  nuisance, 
because  as  importer  he  sold  liquor  in  the 
“  original  packages.”  The  court  dismissed 
the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  de¬ 
cision  authorized  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  up  at  Great  Falls,  Me. ,  a  State 
constable  seized  liquors  in  a  freight  car  on 
the  way  to  the  purchaser  from  a  dealer  in 
Boston.  The  railroad  company  claimed 
the  liquors  as  its  property,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  was  responsible  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  original  packages.  But 
Municipal  Judge  Emmons  ordered  the 
liquors  to  be  spilled,  with  the  plea  that  he 
had  not  received  a  copy  of  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decision. 

Tuesday  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  roll  of  127  to  75,  voted 
to  ask  the  State  Board  of  Police  Com¬ 
missioners  to  inforce  the  laws  against  pub¬ 
lic  bars.  This  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
unless  food  is  sold  at  the  same  time,  thus 
apparently  confining  the  business  to  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Every  bar-room  will  sell 
crackers  and  sandwiches,  however,  for  a 
nominal  sum  with  liquor  ;  but  they^ll  have 
to  provide  seats  for  customers — a  big  boon 
for  loafers  and  soakers.  The  Democrats 
who  are  trying  to  put  the  Republicans  “  in 
a  hole,”  all  voted  for  the  measure,  and 
most  of  the  Republicans  against  it. 

Judge  Crozier,  of  the  First  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Kansas,  has  just  declared  a 
part  of  the  State  prohibitory  law  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  Several  persons  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  having  refused  to  give  the 
prosecuting  officers  information  under 
oath  of  any  violations  of  the  prohibitory 
law  within  their  knowledge,  as  required 
by  a  provision  of  the  law.  This  is  to  enable 
the  officers  to  make  an  indictment.  The 
judge  declared  this  clause  of  the  law  un¬ 
constitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  confers 
judicial  power  on  prosecuting  officers. 

Georgia  has  a  strict  local  option  law  and 
most  of  the  counties  are  “  dry.”  The  State 
Temperance  Society  at  its  session  last 
Wednesday  at  Atlanta,  decided  to  demand 
of  all  candidates  for  election  to  Congress,  a 
pledge  that  they  will  favor  legislation  look¬ 
ing  to  Prohibition,  and  to  put  Prohibition 
candidates  in  the  field  wherever  a  refusal 
was  met  with.  The  Farmers’  Alliance. 
80,000  strong,  insists  that  candidates  shall 
swear  allegiance  to  its  favorite  schemes,  so 
Congressional  candidates  in  Georgia  will 
have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

Under  the  stringent  Brooks  High 
License  and  Local  Option  Law  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  large  number  of  licences  have  been 
refused  this  year  and  last,  and  the  disap¬ 
pointed  applicants  and  others  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  start  a  great  number  of  “  original- 
package  ”  saloons  all  over  the  States.  These 
require  no  licenses  and  can  flourish  even 
in  prohibitory  districts.  The  teetotal  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  new  Prohibitory  State  of  North 
Dakota  have  just  discovered  that  they  can 
produce  the  best  barley  in  the  world,  and 
as  they  have  no  market  for  malt  at  home, 
they  are  preparing  to  make  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  other  States  and  countries. 

Senator  Wilson,  of  Iowa,  has  introduced 
into  the  Senate  a  bill  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  be  held  to  be  limited  or  re¬ 
strained  in  its  power  to  prohibit,  regulate, 
control  or  tax  the  sale  or  the  transporta¬ 
tion  (to  be  delivered  within  its  own  limits) 
of  any  distilled,  fermented  or  other  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
liquors  have  been  imported  into  any  State 
from  beyond  its  limits,  whether  there  shall 
or  shall  not  have  been  paid  thereon  any  tax, 
duty  or  import  to  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  secure  from  Congress 
permission  for  the  several  States  to  execute 
their  laws  for  the  safety  and  best  interests 
of  their  citizens.  The  bill  is  clearly  within 
the  suggestion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its 
recent  decision. 

Down  in  Louisiana  the  lottery  question 
transcends  all  others.  The  swindle  was 
chartered,  for  25  years,  in  1868  by  the  “black- 
and-tan  ”  legislature,  the  most  corrupt 
that  ever  disgraced  this  country.  All  kinds 
of  gambling  were  then  openly  carried  on 
in  the  “  best  ”  streets  of  New  Orleans  right 
on  the  ground  floor  opening  on  to  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  street  everything  was 
visible.  The  games,  however,  were  only 
licensed  and  were  suppressed  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  overthrow  of  Warmouth, 
Pinchback  and  their  variegated  following. 
The  lottery  swindle  alone,  having  a  charter, 
survived.  The  question  of  renewing  its 
charter  cannot  be  voted  until  1892 ;  but  the 
fight  has  already  begun.  Warmouth  &  Co. 
are  still  deeply  interested  in  the  concern 
financially  and  still  control  the  colored 
vote,  and  will  turn  it  in  favor  of  the 
swindle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whites 
too,  are  won  by  that  offer  of  $1,000,000  a 

Jear  which  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows : 

'or  levees,  $350,000;  hospitals,  $100,000; 
insane  asylums,  $75,000 :  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  asylums,  $25,000  ;  drainage  of  New 
Orleans,  $100,000.  The  State  is  almost 
bankrupt  and  such  a  gift  would  greatly 
lighten  taxation.  The  people  in  the  over¬ 
flooded  districts  and  all  along  the  river 
would  be  especially  glad,  as  the  levees 
would  be  repaired  and  maintained  without 
cost  to  them,  while  now  they  are  assessed 
for  most  of  the  outlay  by  a.  special  tax  on 


cotton  and  sugar.  The  Anti-Lottery 
League,  with  head-quarters  in  New  Orleans, 
is  doing  noble  work  in  favor  of  the  State’s 
honor  and  honesty.  Most  of  the  swindle’s 
gains  come  from  outside  States,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  it  has  taken  about  $50,000,- 
000  out  of  New  Orleans  alone  during  its 
career. 

It  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  dread  Congressmen  feel  for  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  that  while  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  organization  from 
Georgia  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  two  days  this  week, 
the  only  member  who  had  spunk  enough 
to  question  them  sharply  was  millionaire 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  representing  a  New 
York  City  district.  The  other  Congress¬ 
men,  finding  that  he  wasn’t  afraid,  got  him 
to  do  all  the  critical  questioning  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  measures  advocated  by  the 
Alliance,  especially  the  "  crop  warehouse  ” 
scheme. 

Pacific  coast  people  are  greatly  disap- 

golnted  at  the  collapse  of  the  Panama 
anal,  which  promised  them  quick  and 
cheap  transportation  of  their  products  to 
the  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  The  latest 
report  of  the  Canal  Commission  is  that  to 
complete  the  lock  system — not  the  original 
sea-level  system — would  require  eight  years 
more  and  485,000,000  francs,  or  900,000,000 
francs  after  allowing  20  per  cent,  for  un¬ 
foreseen  expenses  and  29  per  cent,  for  the 
expenses  of  management,  which  anually 
amount  to  10,000,000  francs.  The  report 
advises  that  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  this  being  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  since  it  would  at  once  give  the 
canal  an  international  character.  The  par 
price  of  the  shares  was  500  francs  each, 
and  they  have  sold  at  a  premium ;  but 
after  falling  to  38  francs  after  the  report, 
they  are  now  unsalable.  The  full  value 
of  the  bonds  was  $500,000,000  ;  but  as  they 
were  sold  at  a  discount  and  interest  was 
paid  out  of  the  principal,  and  expenses 
were  extravagant,  not  more  than  $280,000,- 
000  was  probably  actually  put  into  the 
canal.  The  work  done  and  the  materials 
on  hand  are  estimated  by  the  Commission 
to  be  worth  $90,000,000.  This  would  leave 
a  loss  of  $190,000,000  by  defacation  and  mis¬ 
management.  Probably  the  “  Big  Ditch  ” 
will  be  completed,  if  at  all,  by  Americans 
after  the  original  stockholders  have  sold 
their  worthless  bonds  for  the  price  of  Con¬ 
federate  money.  So  passes  away  the  most 
gigantic  fraud  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  carpenters  having  triumphed  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  other  places,  it 
will  soon  be  the  turn  of  other  trades  to 
strike.  The  miners  will  be  the  next  to 
turn  out  en  masse.  Meanwhile  strikes  of 
various  branches  of  the  different  trades  are 
occurring  constantly,  and  at  this  busy  sea¬ 
son  the  men  are,  as  a  rule,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  successful.  It’s  a  costly  mode  of  set¬ 
tling  matters,  however,  for  both  sides. 
The  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows  that  during  the 
last  five  years  the  wages  lost  by  em¬ 
ployees  in  that  State  on  account  of  strikes 
amounted  to  $8,042,915,  while  employers 
lost  from  from  the  same  cause  $5,157,942. 
These  figures  furnish  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  value  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  has  signed 
the  act  known  as  the  General  Registration 
Bill.  It  provides  that  in  all  tne  larger 
cities  of  the  State  there  must  be  personal 
registration  prior  to  every  election.  This 
is  an  important  prerequisite  to  all  honest 
voting.  An  effort  was  made  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  strictly  to  country 
places :  but  in  view  of  the  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  that  would  often  entail  in  farming 
districts,  that  provision  failed  to  pass. 

Some  of  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
Senate  Pension  Committee  in  its  report 
against  agreeing  to  the  Morrill  Service 
Pension  bill  are  startling.  It  is  shown  by 
careful  estimates  that  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  proposed  Service  Pension  bill  would 
be  not  less  than  $1,833,109,820.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,079,647,024  would  have  to  be 
paid  before  the  end  of  the  year  1915,  and 
the  average  annual  payment  would  be 
$41,523,732.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Arrears  act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  estimates  that  to  liquidate  all 
claims  for  arrears  up  to  the  beginning  of 
1889  would  require  $471,365,400.  There  are 
so  many  pension  bills  before  Congress  that 
we  keep  track  only  of  the  most  important 
and  those  most  likely  to  be  passed.  One 
hour  and  a  half  of  Saturday’s  Session  of 
the  Senate  was  taken  up  in  passing  183 
pension  bills— an  average  of  half  a  minute 
being  devoted  to  each  measure. 

We  are  promised  an  unusual  influx  of 
French  Canadians  into  the  States  this  year. 
Mr.  Mercier  prophesies  that  before  the  end 
of  the  year  there  will  be  over  a  million 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone  in  the 
States.  An  increasing  proportion  of  these 
immigrants  remain  permanently.  The  rule 
has  been  that  a  considerable  portion  have 
come  over  in  the  spring,  worked  on  the 
Vermont  farms,  or  in  the  cotton  factories, 
or  in  our  local  brickyards,  and  gone  home 
in  the  fall,  but  these  returns  are  becoming 
less  frequent. 


Senator  Sherman  celebrated  his  67th  birth¬ 
day  Saturday,  with  a  dinner  at  tended  by 
the  President,  Vice-Pre  ident,  his  brother, 
the  general,  and  others..1  (The  Senator  went 
to  Washington  in  1855  as  a  Representative, 
and  has  been  continuously  in  the  public 
service  ever  since  as  Congressman,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  and  Senator. 

Mr.  Powderly  announces  that  he  will  be 
one  of  a  million  to  form  a  new  political 
party  and  reform  things. 

The  immigration  of  Jews  into  this 
country  is  becoming  very  great,  and  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Last  year  the  new-comers  numbered  fully 
15,000  from  Russia  and  Poland  alone,  and 
there  are  now  between  1,250,000  and  1,500,- 
000  of  the  race  in  the  country.  Next  to 
Russia,  Germany  furnishes  most  Jewish 
immigrants,  and  these  are  much  better 
off  financially.  Last  year  three-quarters 
of  the  immigrants  stopped  in  New  York 
City.  As  a  rule,  they  are  sober,  industri¬ 
ous  and  frugal,  and  give  comparatively 
little  business  to  the  police  courts. 

Dr.  John  H.  Douglas,  who  was  General 
Grant’s  physician  during  the  last  months 
at  Mt.  McGregor  at  a  remuneration  of 
$12,000,  is  now  a  poverty  patient  suffering 
from  paralysis  at  a  New  York  Hospital! 
Dr.  Bliss,  another  of  his  physicians,  died  in 
great  poverty  a  short  time  ago;  but  the 
Grant  family  claim  they  have  paid  all 
charges  in  full. 

An  enormous  amount  of  Northern  and 
European  capital  has  lately  been  invested 
in  the  South.  Ex-Congressman  Abram  S. 
Hewitt,  ex-Mayor  of  New  York  City,  has 
lately  invested  over  $5,000,000  in  iron  fur¬ 
naces  and  foundries  as  well  as  in  coal  and 
iron  lands,  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  other  Northern  capitalists  have 
been  equally  large  investors. 

The  government  made  more  than  $56,000, 
000  profits  from  its  mints  last  year— the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  market  value  of  the 
coins  they  turned  out  and  the  bullion  value, 
less  the  cost  of  coining. 

Canada  is  bound  to  retaliate  on  this 
country  for  the  increased  duties  provided 


lUi^cUmtmtss 

If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


■  ■  “RED  BRANCHED”  — “  Tho  most 

valuable  of  all  the  Hydrangeas  of  the  Hor- 
tensis  Class.”  Without  doubt  the  most  valuable 
of  all  Hydrangeas  yet  Introduced  Trusses  and  florets 
larger  and  brighter  than  those  of  Otaksa :  a  very  free 
bloomer  producing  large  and  magnifleently-formed 
trusses  from  every  shoot.  The  best  known  variety  for 
forcing,  and  culture  In  pots  or  tubs.  Catalogue  glv- 
Ing  description  and  price  mailed  free.  ftOth  Year. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  ""a&.’N.'vr"” 


TAKE  NOTICE.— If  the  boy  who  left  his  home 
on  May  llth,  will  report  his  whereabouts  or 
return,  he  will  be  lovingly  received,  and  we  think 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  h.s  future  course  to 
his  satisfaction. 


HOW  DOLLARS'ARE  MADE! 

Fortunes  are  made  every  day  In  the  booming  towns 
along  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 


Cheap  Lands  and  Homes  in  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 


2,000,000  acres  splendid  bottom,  upland  timber  and 
stock  lands.  Also  the  finest  fruit  and  mineral  lands 
on  the  continent  for  sale  on  favorable  terms. 

FARMERS !  with  all  thy  getting  get  a  home  In 
the  sunny  South  where  blizzards  and  lee  clad  plains 
nre  unknown.  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE  IS 


and  Quickest  l.lnc  CINCINNATI  to  NEW  ORLEANS 
est  and  (Quickest  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Correct  County  Maps,  Lowest  Rates  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  address  D.  G.  Edwards,  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt., 

queen  &  Crescent  Route,  Cincinnati,  <>. 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  GO. 


No.  1 

Farm  Harness, 

S23.00. 


Deals  direct  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Prices 

And  has  Done  this  for  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $50. 

Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 

We  ship  anywhere  forexainination 
before  buying.  Wo  pay  freight  eha  r- 
ora  both  trays  if  not  satisfactory. 

Warranted  for  two  years.  Top 

DO. 


arranted  for  two  years. 

Haggles,  #761  fino  ns  sold  at  *100 
Phaetons,  A 1 2 A;  sainons  sold  at 
$16f>.  Rood  Carts,  lM4»  Fall  lino 
of  Harness,  all  No.  1  Oak  Leather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address,  W>  B.  PRATT,  Sao’y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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by  the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  Already  she  has 
made  an  advance  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
duties  on  doll  bal  s. 

The  McCain  Ant.i-Trust  bill,  just  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Kentucky  legisla¬ 
ture,  makes  an  agreement  of  the  farmers  to 
curtail  the  acreage  devoted  to  tobacco  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  subjects  every  member  of  an 
alliance  entering  into  such  an  agreement  to 
indictment  and  punishment.  It  is  equally 
harsh  against  other  combinations;  but  they 
chuckle,  knowing  that  their  money  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  evade  all  the  penalties  of  the 
bill,  while  the  hard-pinched  farmers,  the 
loudest  declaimers  against  Trusts,  may  get 
nipped. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas, 
wanted  the  Tariff  bill  amended  so  as  to 
give  the  President  power  to  suspend  its 
operations  in  the  case  of  any  article  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Trust.  Proposition  was  reject¬ 
ed  of  course.  Many  Republicans  are  kick¬ 
ing  violently  “  under  the  table  ”  or  “  in  the 
open  ”  at  various  provisions  in  the  bill ; 
but  “at  the  pinch”  nearly  all  will  vote 
within  party  lines.  The  majority,  led  by 
bold  Speaker  Reed,  are  resolved  to  push 
the  bill  rapidly  through  the  House  under 
what  the  Democrats  stigmatize  as  the 
“gag  law.” 

It  appears  highly  probable  that  Steven¬ 
son  Archer,  the  Maryland  thieving  Treas¬ 
urer,  will  get  off  nearly  scot-free  on  a  legal 
technicality.  The  law  under  which  he  gets 
off  was  passed  by  a  legislature  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  and  reported  by  a  Judiciary 
Committe  of  which  he  was  also  a  member. 
“  A  curious  coincidence,”  remark  plain 
matter-of-fact  people.  The  honorable  ras¬ 
cal’s  bondsmen  are  also  not  likely  to  lose  a 
cent. 

In  1870,  Georgia  bonds  bearing  seven  per 
cent,  sold  at  a  discount  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.  An  issue  of  new  3 %  per  cent,  bonds, 
with  which  to  take  up  the  old  ones,  has 
just  been  sold  at  par.  The  only  American 
lottery  Georgians  have  suffered  from  has 
been  the  Louisiana  swindle. 

General  Middleton,  commander  of  the 
Canadian  militia  has  been  convicted  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  “looting” 
furs  valued  at  from  §5,000  to  $6,000  during 
“  Riel’s  Rebellion  ”  in  the  Northwest.  They 
belonged  to  private  parties,  and  he  misap¬ 
propriated  them.  He  was  expected  to  re¬ 
sign  at  once ;  but  hasn’t  done  so  yet.  It  is 
said  that  a  new  Irish-French-Canadian 
“  combine”  with  headquarters  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  has  been  formed.  One  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  association  is  to  obtain  money 
in  Canada  for  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  an¬ 
other  to  wage  warfare  against  British  rule, 
with  the  final  object  of  separation  and 
the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Mexican  Constitution  made  a  Presi¬ 
dent  ineligible  for  two  consecutive  terms. 
President  Diaz  last  year  succeeded  in 
changing  the  constitution,  so  as  to  enable 
himsfif  to  be  elected  to  a  second  term 
right  away,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the 
Mexican  Congress,  with  fair  prospects  of 
becoming  a  law,  proposes  to  grant  an  in¬ 
definite  term  to  the  President.  How  long 
till,  instead  of  a  Republic,  we  shall  have  a 
Monarchy  or  perhaps  an  Empire  just  south 
of  us  ? 

The  Canadian  railway  statistics  show 
that  Canada  has  12,628  miles  in  operation, 
an  increase  of  566  miles  over  the  previous 
year. 

Fully  20,000  Icelanders,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  bleak  island,  will 
probably  emigrate  this  year.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  mainly  to  the  Canadian  Northwest 
where  conditions  for  agriculture  are  much 
more  favorable  than  in  their  old  home. 


Wliat  our  Friends  Say. 

“  If  all  men  knew  what  others  say  of 
them  there  would  not  be  four  friends  in  the 
world.”  But  this  is  what  our  friends  say  : 
“  I  believe  it  to  be(  a  blessing  from  God,  to 
help  weak  and  sijffering  humanity.”  “  It 
is  certainly  a  gre«$t  relief  to  the  suffering.” 
“  Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
done  more  for  me'than  any  medicine  could, 
and  I  feel  very  ’grateful  for  the  relief.” 
“No  return  of  the  disease,  nor  any  other 
complaint.”  “  It  is  a  restorative  and 
curative  agent  whose  power  can  not  be 
overestimated.”  “I  regard  Compound 
Oxygen  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to 
suffering  humanity,  and  speak  from  some 
observation,  as  well  as  personal  experience. 
I  regard  it  as  a  wonderful  remedy.”  “  I  was 
entirely  cured  of  Neuralgia  by  it.”  “I  am 
now  as  well  as  ever,  by  God’s  blessing  and 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.”  These 
are  a  few  extracts  from  patient’s  letters, 
published  in  our  quarterly,  “  Health  and 
Life.”  Write  for  it.  It  is  sent  free,  as  is 
also  our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen. 
No  other  genuine  than  that  of  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY.  May  17,  1S90. 

An  immense  agricultural  exhibition 
opened  in  Vienna,  May  14. 

Unusually  neavy  exports  of  beef  cattle 
have  materially  induced  the  home  supply. 
Mutton  is  also  scafce,  as  many  farmers  find 
more  profit  in  marketing  their  lambs  than 
in  keeping  them  until  maturity. 

Large,  fine  cherries  are  in  market  from 
California.  Thex  sell  for  80  cents  per 
pouud. 

Chinese  pheasants,  unknown  in  Oregon  10 
years  ago,  are  now  so  numerous  there  as  to 


be  a  nuisance,  and  farmers  are  shooting 
them. 

A  tornado  which  destroyed  many  build¬ 
ings  passed  over  a  large  part  of  Missouri  on 
Monday  night;  it  was  accompanied  by  hail 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  crops. 

On  Saturday  night  a  tornado  passed  over 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  At 
Akron  in  the  latter  State,  a  large  number 
of  buildings  were  wrecked  and  several  lives 
were  lost.  In  the  surrounding  country 
many  farm  buildings,  trees,  and  fences  were 
prostrated,  and  persons  and  stock  were  in¬ 
jured.  In  Donegal  Township,  Pennsylvania, 
a  farm-house  was  destroyed,  the  occu- 
ants  fatally  injured,  and  some  of  the 
ousehold  effects  were  carried  three  miles 
away. 

There  were  heavy  rains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Utica  and  Elmira,  New  York,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  which  flooded  lowlands  and  destroyed 
crops.  In  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  a  cloud- 
burst^did  much  damage.  In  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  lightning  struck  a  farmer’s  bam  kill¬ 
ing  him  and  five  horses.  Augusta,  Georgia, 
experienced  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  the  same  day,  while  North  Dakota 
farmers  rejoiced  in  eight  inches  of  snow. 

The  Farmer’s  Alliance  Exchange  of 
Texas,  located  at  Dallas,  is  the  largest  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
co-operative  institution  and  has  been  large¬ 
ly  engaged  in  selling  agricultural  products 
for  farmers,  and  buying  agricultural  sup¬ 
plies.  The  promise  of  specially  favorable 
terms  both  in  selling  and  buying  was  the 
inducement  held  out  to  patrons ;  and 
whatever  profits  might  be  realized  were  to 
be  divided  between  the  customers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  their  dealings. 
For  over  a  year  there  have  been  complaints 
of  carelessness  and  mismanagement,  if 
nothing  more  serious,  in  the  way  affairs 
were  conducted.  The  charges  were  indig¬ 
nantly  denied,  however,  and  investigation 
was  challenged.  A  telegram  yesterday 
tells  us  that  the  charges  were  only  too 
true.  Three  law  suits  have  already  been 
brought  against  the  concern  by  people  who 
allege  that  they  have  been  swindled  by  it. 
Even  Alliance  men  concede  that  there  has 
been  a  defalcation  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  clover  fields  of  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
are  being  ravaged  by  worms,  which  threaten 
their  entire  destruction. 

Crop  reports  from  Iowa  are  very  encourag¬ 
ing,  though  the  season  is  about  two  weeks 
later  than  last  year.  The  hay  crop  will  be 
short  on  account  of  the  early  drought. 

Freight  rates  on  California  fruits  will  be 
reduced  on  and  after  May  26.  Special  fast 
trains  will  also  be  run  and  persons  ship¬ 
ping  seven  carloads  of  fruit  at  one  time  can 
have  them  sent  at  the  same  speed  as  pas¬ 
senger  trains  by  paying  about  one-third 
more  than  regular  rates. 

Chickasaw  cattlemen  drove  their  cattle 
over  the  unfenced  crops  of  Oklahoma 
farmers;  the  latter  resisted,  and  in  the  fray 
five  farmers  were  killed  and  several  more 
wounded. 

The  Division  of  Pomology  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  circular 
of  inquiry  relating  to  small  fruit  culture,  to 
which  replies  are  desired  for  the  use  of  the 
Pomologist  in  the  preparation  of  a  special 
report  upon  small  fruit  culture  in  the  U.  S. 
The  questions  include  everything  relating 
to  location  soil,  culture,  fertilizers,  mulch¬ 
ing,  varieties  for  home  and  market  use, 
prices,  diseases,  insect  enemies,  etc.  Fruit¬ 
growers  are  invited  to  co-operate, by  sending 
address  for  the  circular.  Those  furnishing 
information  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  when  complete. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  is  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  East.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  organize  200  alliances  in  Penn,  during 
this  month  and  next,  when  a  State  alliance 
will  be  formed.  This  organization  is  now 
17  years  old,  having  been  started  in  New 
York  in  1873,  whence  it  moved  first 
westward  then  southward,  and  then  again 
northward,  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 
It  now  has  about  3,000,000  members,  and 
alliances  are  forming  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day 
In  some  of  the  States.  Over  1,000  alliances 
were  formed  in  a  single  year  in  Georgia, 
which  now  has  2,500  local  organizations,  and 
Texas  nearly  3,000.  It  is  said  that  Kansas 
has  the  largest  membership  of  any  Western 
State,  numbering  over  100,000  farmers, 
farmers  wives  or  their  sons  and  daughters. 
In  some  sections  all  other  organizations 
excepting  the  Grange  have  been  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Alliance.  The  order  hasn’t 
always  had  smooth  sailing,  however.  In 
some  towns  in  Indiana,  their  trade  is  all 
given  to  the  firm  which  will  give  them  the 
best  terms,  and  if  satisfactory  terms  can¬ 
not  be  secured  then  a  co-operative  store  is 
opened.  There  is  trouble  reported  between 
the  Alliance  of  Warren,  a  town  near 
Wabash,  and  the  merchants  who  have  re¬ 
fused  to  make  special  prices.  The  Alliance 
controls  the  trade  of  the  vicinity.  Many 
merchants  are  preparing  to  leave  the  place. 
The  Warren  News  suspended  publication 
this  week  on  account  of  the  squeeze.  The 
President  of  the  Fair  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  no  exhibition  will  be  given 
this  year  owing  to  disturbed  business  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  Highland  crofters  on  the  Islands  of 
Mull  and  Iona  have  gained  a  victory  over 
their  landlord,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
Land  Court  having  reduced  their  rents 
about  33  per  cent,  and  wiped  out  two-thirds 
of  the  arrears. 

Young  “  Bob  ”  Wallace  stole  over  $50,000 
from  his  bachelor  uncle  John  H.  Wallace, 
editor  of  Wallace’s  Monthly  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  devoted  to  the  horse,  and  left  the 
country.  His  uncle  had  been  his  benefac¬ 
tor,  had  implicitly  trusted  him  and  would 
have  made  him  his  heir.  Now  the  young 
man  is  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  the 
House  a  letter  and  several  statements  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  respecting  the  im¬ 
portation  into  foreign  countries  of  Ameri¬ 
can  breadstuffs  and  provisions  and  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed  upon  such  articles. 
From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  American  pork  and  lard  into 


Austria-Hungary  has  been  prohibited  since 
May  10,  1881,  and  the  sale  of  American 
canned  meat  products  was  prohibited  in 
Hungary  in  1884.  The  importation  of 
American  pork  into  France  has  been  pro¬ 
hibited  since  Feb.  18,  1881,  and  all  lard  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  is  subject  to 
inspection.  The  importation  of  American 
pork  into  Germany  has  been  prohibited 
since  Jan.  8,  1880,  and  of  American  potatoes 
since  1875.  The  importation  of  American 

Sork  into  Italy  has  been  prohibited  since 
'eb.  20, 1878.  The  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  potatoes  into  Spain  is  prohibited  and 
American  pork  and  lard  are  subject  to  gov¬ 
ernment  inspection.  The  importation  of 
American  cattle  and  swine — save  in  bond — 
into  Ontario  was  prohibited  April  23,  1880. 
The  importation  of  American  pork  into  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  been  prohibited  since 
1881. 

The  National  Wool-Growers’  Association 
convenes  at  Galveston,  Texas,  June  11,  and 
the  wool-growers  of  that  State  are  active 
in  their  endeavors  to  make  the  meeting  a 
successful  one. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  San 
Francisco  for  the  10  months  ending  May, 
show  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
750,000  centals,  but  a  falling  off  in  value  of 
$1,457,000. 

A  number  of  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 
farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  to¬ 
bacco  growing.  They  claim  that  tobacco 
raising  is  more  profitable  than  conducting 
dairy  farms.  Last  year’s  trial  crops  proved 
profitable,  and  this  season  many  more  acres 
will  be  planted. 

The  wooden  leg  of  a  Long  Island  farmer 
ignited  while  he  was  fighting  a  forest  fire 
and  he  was  severely  burned  before  the  fire, 
which  extended  to  his  clothing,  was  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

A  recent  law  suit  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia, 
originating  about  a  hen  and  chickens,  com¬ 
pelled  the  defendant’s  husband  to  sell  the 
only  cow  he  possessed  in  order  to  get  his  wife 
out  of  it. 

Horses  at  auction  have  brought  low 
rices.  Fair  to  good  business  and  car 
orses  sold  for  $100  to  $185,  the  latter  price 
being  for  a  1,500-pound  draught  horse. 
Pairs  sold  from  $325  to  $425.  The  market 
demands  heavy  horses,  weighing  1,600 
pounds  and  upwards, and  well-broken,  styl¬ 
ish,  carriage  horses  having  good  knee 
action. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  beans  are  so 
small  that  the  trade  depend  mostly  upon 
foreign  beans  for  their  supplies. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none.— Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  17,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  $2  40®$2  45;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  95@$2  00;  Pea,  $1  90®$1  95;  Red  Kidney,  $4  00; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  S5@$2  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 

$1  50®$1  65;  California  Lima,  $8  60®$ - :  Italian,#l  60 

®$l  75.  Green  Peas,  $1  90®$1  05. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  1S@— c ;  Western,  best, 
17@— c;  do  prime,  14  316c;  do  good,  12®1S-  do  poor, 

ti@10;  State,  Dairy,  half-flr kins,  tubs.  best, 17® - c;do 

prime.  14@16;  do  fine,  12(313;  Welsh  tubs,  One,  14®lt>e; 
do  good,  13@— c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12@18;  do  tine,  9910;  Western  dairy,  line,  11®— c; 
do  fair.  S®10c;  do  poor.  6®6)4c;  do  factory, fresh,  best. 
9@l0c.  do  prime,  8®9o;  do  good,  7@8  ;  do  poor,  5 

my&c. 

New  Cheese.— Fancy  White,  9 4s®—:  fancy  colored, 
9)4®—:  fair,  864®8J4;  light  skims,  7®8;  skims,  2®3. 

Eggs.— Near-by.  fresh,  143— o;  Canadian.  14® - ; 

Southern,  13)4®  3)4c:  Western,  best,  13)4 314c;  Duck, 
15®lSc,  Goose,  20®22c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Der  bbl.  $3  25®$5  00;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  $2  50®$4  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  $2  50®$7UU. 
Strawberries,  6®20c. 

Hay  and  Straw.—  Timothy,  best,  85® 90c;  do  good, 
70®80o;  do  medium,  50c® 60 ;  Clover,  mixed,  45®60c; 
shipping,  35®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  85®90o;  short 
rye,  40®50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30® 40c. 

Poultry.-  Dressed— Turkeys.  mixed,  per  lb-  11® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11)4®  12c;  do  common  to, 
good,  9®  10c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  18®20;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $3  25®>$3  50,  do  dark,  do,  $2  90®$2.’U: 
Chickens,  spring,  18®22e:  Fowls,  near  by,  12@12t4e  ; 
Capons,  16®22c;  Slips,  16®lSc.  Broilers,  heavy,  25®32c; 
do.  light,  35®37c. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  20@26c; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb,;0»*®Uc,  do  Western, per  lb, 10)4 
@llc;  roosters,  per  lb,  6)*®7e  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
11c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70®$0  90;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  00®$1  37. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine,  per  bbl.  $2@$3;  New 
Brunswick,  $2  50®$2  75;  State  do.  $1  S7@$2  12:  (lo  New 
Orleans,  *5  5U®$6;  Charleston  do,  $5®$5  50,  Western, 
do,  $1  25® $2  00;  Bermuda,  do,  $4  uo@$6  25;  Florida,  do, 
$3  50®$5  50;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163-10.  sack,  $1 50 
®$1  75,  Sweets  do,  $2  50®$4  00.  Cabbage,  per  luu, 
$10  00®$15  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  $150@$1 75;  onlons- 
Bermuda,  per  ciate,  $2  2a;  Havana,  do  do,  $2  00®$2  25, 
Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50@$4  50.  Beets,  per  crate, 
$1  00®$1  75;  Asparagus,  per  dozen,  $0  50®$2  00;  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  $3  (Xi®$8  00;  Kale,  per  bbl.,  $0  60®$u  15; 
Spinach,  per  bbl..  $1  00®  $2  CO;  Peas,  per  crate,  f  0  50<® 

1  00;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  $0  50®$1  50;  Cabbages, 

lortda,  per  bbl.,  $2  00® $3  75.  do  Charleston,  *S®$S  50; 
Cucumbers,  per  crate,  $2  00@$3  50;  Squash,  per  bbl., 
40@50c. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7®10c. 
do  choice,  new.  11®i2o;  prime,  10@lo)ac;  sliced,  new, 
4)*@7e ;  do  old,  8)4®894c;  Chopped,  4®4)4e;  Cores  and 
skins,  2®2)4c.  Cherries,  new,  3®  12c ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  new.  25® 29c ;  Blackberries,  4®4)4c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®21c;  do  do. 
unpeeled,  7®l0c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
®15c ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7®9)ac;  do  do,  sundrled,  S® 
iu)4c.  Huckleberries,  new,10>4®lle.  Plums,  new,  5)4® 
6)40. 

Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  $0  60®$1  50  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00®$2  00. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  U®i2c; 
Buckwheat,  10®llc;  Beeswax  22®28c. 


Hopb.— State,  New,  17®18c;  do,  good,  16®17e;  do 
common, 13®14c;  do  1888,  besl.l2®l3c;  dodo,  prlme.10® 
11c;  do  do,  common,  7@8c ;  California,  New,  best,  15® 
16c;  do  good  to  prime,  12®14c  do  Old,  best,  ll®12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts. — Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
8)4@8)4c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  7®794c,  Pecans,  9® 
10c.  Chestnuts,  $4  00®$6  00  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts* 
$1  50®  $2  00  per  bushel. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT. -Sales— Ungraded  Spring  and  Winter  Red, 
92)4c®$1  01;  No.  2  Rea.  f.  o.  b.,  98c;  No.  2  Red  store 
quoted  97)4c,  do  afloat,  9864@99c  ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring, 
nominal,  $1  U4)b$i  05.  RYE -Barely  steady  and  In 
moderate  demand.  Sales-  Western  c.  f.  ana  1.,  59)4® 
60c.  for  export;  Western,  In  boatloads,  quoted  60® 
60He;  State,  60)4®  61c;  Canada,  60@60)4C.  BARLEY.— 
Entirely  nominal.  CORN.— Sales— Ungraded  Mixed 
and  While,  37)s®43)4c;  Steamer  Mixed,  4(j94®4ic.  ele¬ 
vator,  41  )4@4l hc.  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  4f94®4i)4c.  ele¬ 
vator,  4364@4lj4c.  afloat.  OATS.  Sales— No.  8  Mixed, 
83c.  elevator:  No.  3  White,  36)4®36)4c.  elevator  ;  No.  2 
Mixed,  33)4®3S94c.  elevator,  8-i).?@34j4c.  delivered:  No. 
2  White,  37)4@37)«e.  elevator,  88)4933)40  delivered;  do 
c.  f.  and  1.,  36®  3664 c;  Mixed  Western,  32@85)4c;  White 
do,  35® 42c. 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Medium  to  prime  native  Steers  ranged  in 
price  from  $4  50  to  $5  15, with  no  really  choice  on  sale. 
Ten  cars  of  still-fed  cattle  sold  at  $4  5.6,  bulls  and 
stags  at  $2  85®  $4  ;  Cows  at  $2@$8  70.  Cable  advices 
are  no  more  encouraging  than  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  and  shippers  of  live  cattle  declare  that  every 
Steer  sold  is  losing  from  $12  to  $15  per  head"  Refrlg 
erated  beef  Is  bringing  scant  8c.  per  lb.  and  American 
Steers  9@l0)tc..  dead  weight,  with  sales  extremely 
slow.  The  contracts  for  space  have  been  made  to  the 
1st  of  August,  and  the  cattle  must  go  or  the  freight  be 
forfeited.  With  prices  still  tending  upward  here, 
the  outlook  is  rather  discouraging. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  200  bead.  Demand  fair 
and  prices  firm  with  reported  salas  at  $20®$5d  per 
head. 


CALVES.— The  very  heavy  supply  gave  buyers  the 
advantage  and  prices  dropped  from  hi  te)4c.  per  lb., 
although  most  of  the  offerings  were  sold.  Buttermilk 
Calves  are  quoted  at  3® 8)40, “mixed  Ws  soldat  $S  70® 
$4  50  per  100  lbs;  Common  to  Choice  Veals  at  $4  50  @ 
$5  50,  while  a  few  selected  and  extra  went  as  high  as 
$5  75.  Sales— Buttermilk  Calves,  ICO  lbs.  average,  at 
$3  5u  per  100  lbs;  mixed  do,  130  lbs.,  at  $3  75;  Veals.  107 
lbs.,  at  $4  50. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  ruled  firm :  spring 
Lambs  were  )4c.  lower,  and  winter-fed  Lambs  dull 
and  weak.  Clipped  Sheep  sold  at  $5  25®$5  75  for 
common  to  prime;  wooled  Ewes  at  $6  25®$7;  spring 
Lambs  at  7)4@8)4c.  per  lb.  Sales— Kentucky  Lambs, 
61)4  lbs.  average,  at  7?4e.  per  lb.  clipped  Ohio  Sheep,  81 
lbs,,  at  $5  65;  Kentucky  do,  95  lbs.  scant,  at  $5  50;  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lambs,  61  lbs.  at  8)4c.  per  lb,  wooled  Virginia 
do,  106  lbs.,  at  $6  40;  clipped  Bucks,  124  lbs.,  at  $4; 
clipped  Buffalo  winter  fed  Lambs,  70  lbs.,  at  $6  25;  6594 
lbs.,  at  $6  60. 


HOGS.— Market  weak  at  $4  25@$4  60,  with  17  head 
sold  at  $4  70®  $4  75.  Sales— Ohio  Hogs,  154)4  lbs.  aver¬ 
age,  at  $4  45  per  100  lbs;  rough  do,  330  lbs.,  at  $3  45; 
State  Hogs,  240  lbs.,  at  $4  25;  263  lbs.  at  $4  60;  122  lbs.  at 
$4  75. 


Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS.  HORSES,  PIG8,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  HANDY  TOOL. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  It  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  #1  per  Set:  my  Price.  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS.  Box  4,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
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Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


MAY, 


26. 


Look  out  for  “Mutual  Helper” 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  This  is  the 
party  we  mentioned  last  week. 
From  information  now  at  hand  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  him  a  fraud.  This  man 
says  he  has  tried  about  every  kind  of  wind¬ 
mill  and  has  found  none  equal  to  “The 
Farmers’  Own.”  He  made  this  one  him¬ 
self  and  it  cost  him  only  $12  and  was  so 
good  that  it  pumped  water  for  80  cattle, 
ground  and  cut  all  their  feed  and  also  ran 
a  saw  for  cutting  wood.  “  Mutual  Helper” 
feels  so  good  over  this  that  he  wants  to  be 
true  to  his  name,  and  will,  for  one  dollar, 
send  the  plans  and  diagrams  showing  how 
to  make  “The  Farmers’  Own.”  The  fact 
is  that  not  one  person  in  20,000  could  make 
a  wiud-mill,  even  if  he  had  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  plans.  A  plan  for  building  a  wind¬ 
mill  would  certainly  be  worth  no  more 
than  a  plan  for  building  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  locomotive.  If  you  don’t  believe 
this  just  send  your  dollar  to  this  fraud 
and  buy  100  cents’  worth  of  experience. 

*  *  * 

Tnesdav  we  out  i°r  o. 

*  Wehosky  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
2  /  •  who  advertises  a  “  series  of  grand 

entertainments  ”  with  total  cash  prizes  of 
$5,025  P  Well  the  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  look 
out  for  him  with  both  eyes.  This  scheme 
is  a  lottery  pure  and  simple.  In  Rhode 
Island  lotteries  under  the  name  of  draw¬ 
ings  are  still  permitted.  The  little  State 
had  better  wake  up  and  clean  herself.  The 
postmaster  of  Providence  says  he  can  do 
nothing  as  long  as  the  correspondence  is 
sealed.  It  is  a  scheme  for  gamblers,  not  for 
honest  people. 

* 

*  * 

Wednesday  kook  out  for  a  slick  swindler 
q  J  who  passes  as  an  insurance 
2o«  agent.  He  is  after  country 
doctors.  His  scheme  is  to  appoint  them 
medical  examiners  for  his  company.  The 
condition  accompanying  this  appointment 
is  that  the  doctor  should  put  his  name  on 
the  “  official  list.”  This  costs  him  $5.00. 
Up  to  date  over  40  doctors  have  paid  this 
lee.  Of  course  the  fellow  is  a  fraud.  All  the 
authority  he  had  for  collecting  money  was 
“  in  his  eye.” 

» 

«  * 

Thursday  kook  °ut  f°r  a  game  that  is 

1  being  played  in  Austria  just 
now.  It  will  doubtless  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  Put 
a  double  tariff  of  bull-dog  and  shot-gun 
on  it.  A  very  nice  man  comes  to  town 
with  trunks  full  of  fine  cloth.  He  sells  it 
at  astonishingly  low  prices.  He  will  only  sell 
enough  for  one  suit  of  clothes  to  one  per¬ 
son,  and  only  on  condition  that  the  clothes 
are  to  be  made  by  a  tailor  who  is  to  follow 
him.  The  price  of  the  cloth  and  the  tailor’s 
work  will  be  just  about  half  what  one 
would  be  called  to  pay  for  a  ready-made 
suit.  Customers  know  they  are  getting 
great  bargains  and  sales  are  readily  made. 
In  a  few  weeks  along  comes  the  tailor  and 
proceeds  to  measure  all  the  patrons  of  the 
first  man.  The  tailor  says  he  must  take 
the  cloth  to  the  neigboring  town  to  make 
the  suits.  He  seems  to  be  a  fine  Christian 
gentleman,  so  the  people  let  him  take  their 
cloth  and  off  he  goes  with  it.  They  never 
see  him  again,  for  he  takes  a  “  bee  line  ” 
for  some  point  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
where  the  same  game  is  played  over.  That 
cloth  will  probably  be  sold  a  dozen  times 
before  it  becomes  “shop  worn.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  wait  for  their  suits  till  they  are  forced 
to  buy  new  clothes ;  then  they  kick  them¬ 
selves  because  they  didn’t  have  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  honorable  home 
merchants  are  the  folks  to  deal  with.  This 
game  is  sure  to  be  played  here.  This  is 
why  we  enlarge  upon  it. 

* 

*  * 

Friday  kook  out  *or  “boomed”  West- 

*  ern  cities.  Several  of  our  readers 
30.  have  received  “  warranty  deeds  ” 

of  township  lots  in  a  Colorado  “city.” 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  lot,  but  it  will 
cost  $5.85  to  record  the  deed!  The  “  Board 
of  Trade”  sending  the  deed  are  generous 
people.  They  will  record  your  deed  for 
$5.35 ;  if  you  did  it  yourself  it  would  cost 
you  $7,50  I  They  hope  to  give  away  so  many 


deeds  that  in  two  years  time  the  city  will 
contain  20,000  people ! 


Saturday  In  the  circular  which  accom- 
J  panies  the  deed  we  find  this 

31,  startling  announcement: 

“  Besides  these  essential  advantages  to 
build  up  an  immense  city  we  have  millions 
of  acres  of  the  very  best  farming  land  in 
the  world  pouring  its  produce  daily  into 
our  place  which  is  the  natural  market  for 
this  vast  tract.  Draw  on  your  imagination, 
if  you  can,  and  picture  in  the  Far  West  a 
town  whose  rapid  progress  seems  to  cause 
the  sun,  as  it  peeps  over  the  mountain  hori¬ 
zon,  to  stop  in  astonishment  at  the  im¬ 
provements  of  the  day  before,  and  you  have 
such  a  town  as  ours  really  appears  and  is 
to-day.” 

This  is  good  considering  the  fact  that  the 
town  is  East  of  the  mountains.  What 
absurd  nonsense  this  whole  business  is. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  American  farmers 
support  such  things? 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  BALLOT  LAW. 

After  many  delays  the  New  York  legis 
lature  passed  a  “  Ballot  Reform  Law  ” 
which,  though  not  fully  satisfactory  to  the 
extreme  “  Ballot  Reformers,”  is  decidedly 
a  step  in  advance  of  our  present  system  of 


charged.  An  American  election  is  too  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  to  be  controlled  by  fraud 
and  roguery.  Under  the  new  system  the 
County  Clerk  is  obliged  to  see  that  the  bal¬ 
lots  are  printed  correctly  and  given  out  to 
all  who  call  for  them.  It  he  does  not  do  so 
he  can  be  severely  punished.  Each  political 
party  will  have  its  own  ballot— Republican, 
Democratic,  Prohibition, Labor  and  perhaps 
others.  There  will  also  be  an  extra  blank 
ballot  on  which  our  Mugwump  friends  may 
write  the  names  of  persons  they  wish  to 
vote  for.  The  polling  place  will  look  much 
like  our  picture.  No  one  but  the  election 
officers  and  the  voter  can  step  inside  the 
rail  or  come  within  100  feet  of  the  polls. 
There  are  no  ballots  to  be  given  out  by  can¬ 
vassers.  Back  against  the  wall,  where  we 
see  two  men  writing,  is  built  a  long  shelf 
which  is  divided  by  board  walls  into  many 
small  compartments  in  which  the  voters 
stand  while  they  fix  their  ballots.  There 
should  be  doors  in  front  of  these  compart¬ 
ments. 

Now  suppose  a  man  wrants  to  vote,  how 
will  he  proceed  ?  The  Reform  Club  of  this 
city,  which  organization  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  this  law,  gives 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  a  voter : 

“  When  Mr.  Smith  presents  himself  at  his 
polling  place,  and  announces  himself  ready 


Fig.  104. 


voting.  We  cdpy  from  the  New  York 
Herald  two  rough  drawings,  one  showing 
the  old  method  of  voting,  and  the  other 
how  voting  will  probably  be  done  under  the 
new  system.  At  Figure  104  we  have  a  scene 
which  is  about  as  true  to  life  as  it  well  can 
be.  In  times  past  at  an  election  in  the 
lower  wards  of  this  city  the  citizen  was 
obliged  to  push  his  way  to  the  polls  t  hrough 
gangs  of  “  heelers,”  roughs,  ballot  peddlers 
and  drunken  men.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  voters  preferred  to  stay  away  from 
the  polls  rather  than  fight  their  way 
through  such  a  crowd  as  we  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Under  the  new  law  these  toughs  and 
strikers  will  find  their  occupation  gone, 
and  we  shall  witness  the  scene  illustrated 
at  Figure  105. 

The  new  ballots  are  to  be  printed  by  the 


to  vote,  the  polling  clerk  calls  out  his  name, 
and  he  may  then  be  challenged  if  anybody 
so  desires.  If  not,  the  polling  clerk  marks 
opposite  his  name  on  the  list  a  number 
which  indicates  how  many  have  thus  far 
voted.  Thus,  if  Mr.  Smith  is  the  thirty- 
seventh  man  who  has  voted  that  day,  he  is 
No.  87.  The  polling  clerk  calls  out  this 
number  and  the  ballot  clerk,  to  whom  Mr. 
Smith  next  goes,  writes  that  number  on 
the  stub  which  is  attached  to  each  of  the 
several  ballots  which  he  gives  to  Mr.  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  is  obliged  to  accept  and  sub¬ 
sequently  account  for  all  the  ballots  which 
are  handed  him.  If  there  are  six  tickets  in 
the  field,  Mr.  Smith  receives  six  ballots 
bearing  the  names  of  the  respective  can¬ 
didates,  and  also  one  blank  ballot,  upon 
which  are  printed  the  names  of  the  offices 
to  be  filled,  but  no  names  of  candidates. 
None  of  the  ballots  given  him  are  designated 
by  any  party  title  He  must  pick  out  the 
ticket  ne  wants  by  the  names  thereon. 
Each  detachable  stub  upon  each  ballot 


Fig. 

city  and  county  governments.  The  politi¬ 
cal  parties  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
matter.  It  is  assumed  that  the  government 
may  just  as  reasonably  provide  ballots  as 
provide  ballot  boxes  or  other  furniture. 
When  the  ballots  were  printed  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  political  parties  all  sorts  of  roguery 
were  indulged  in.  The  writer  once  worked 
in  a  printing  office  where  thousands  of  bal¬ 
lots  were  to  be  printed  the  night  before  the 
election.  Great  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  opposition  from  tampering  with 
the  printing  presses.  Doors  were  closed 
and  no  one  was  admitted.  The  opposition 
induced  the  engineer  to  get  drunk,  steam 
ran  out,  and  the  result  was  that  many  bal¬ 
lots  were  not  printed,  thus  losing  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  that  particular  candidate,  as  he 
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bears  not  only  Mr.  Smith’s  number,  37,  but 
the  initials  ot  the  ballot  clerk.  The  ballots 
themselves,  after  the  stubs  have  been  torn 
off.  can  in  no  way  be  identified. 

Having  received  these  official  ballots,  Mr. 
Smith  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  assistance 
in  preparing  his  ballot  or  casting  it.  He 
goes  forthwith  into  a  booth  at  one  side  of 
the  room.  This  booth  is  three  feet  square, 
and  it  has  walls  at  least  six  feet  high  on 
three  sides,  while  the  door,  which  swings 
outward,  reaches  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
floor.  When  Mr.  Smith  is  inside  nothing 
of  him  is  visible  except  his  legs  from  the 
knees  down,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  very 
tall  man. 

Once  inside  he  must  remain  there  at  least 
three  minutes.  The  law  compels  him  to 
make  of  himself  a  prisoner  for  that  length 
of  time.  He  may  stay  10  minutes  if  he 
likes,  but  not  longer  if  others  are  waiting 
to  use  the  booths.  During  his  retirement, 
if  he  wishes  to  paste,  he  pastes ;  if  he  wishes 


to  write,  he  writes.  There  is  a  small  shelf 
in  the  booth  and  a  lead  pencil.  If  he  spoils 
his  ballot  in  preparation,  he  can  come  out 
and  surrender  the  entire  set  and  get  a  new 
one.  He  can  have  four  sets  in  all  if  he 
needs  them,  but  that  is  the  legal  limit. 

When  his  ballot  is  prepared  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  he  is  required  to  fold  it  so  that  its 
contents  are  invisible.  Then  he  must  fold 
all  the  other  ballots  which  he  doesn’t  want 
in  the  same  way.  He  must  be  careful  about 
this,  for  if  he  should  disclose  on  coming 
out  of  the  booth  what  ticket  he  intended  to 
cast  he  would  forfeit  his  vote  as  the  penalty. 
All  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  that  election 
are  included  on  one  ballot,  National,  State, 
local,  and  all,  so  that  there  is  only  one  bal¬ 
lot  to  cast  in  any  event. 

“  When  he  comes  out  of  the  booth  with 
the  various  ballots  in  bis  hands,  he  goes  to 
the  inspector.  His  name  is  again  called 
out,  and  there  is  another  opportunity  for 
challenge  before  the  ballot  is  cast.  The 
inspector  also  calls  the  number  on  the  stubs 
of  the  ballots  which  Mr.  Smith  holds,  and 
if  the  number  is  not  the  same  as  the  one 
opposite  Mr.  Smith’s  name,  No.  37  in  this 
case,  then  Mr.  Smith  goes  to  jail.  The 
stubs  are  torn  off  of  all  the  ballots,  and  are 
preserved  by  the  election  officers.  Mr 
Smith  puts  the  ballot  be  desires  to  vote 
into  the  ballot  box  and  the  ballots  he 
doesn’t  want  into  another  big  box.  Of 
course  he  must  be  careful  with  so  many 
ballots,  apparently  all  alike  in  his  hands, 
that  he  puts  the  right  one  into  the  right 
box,  otherwise  he  will  unwittingly  have 
voted  the  wrong  ticket. 

When  the  polls  are  closed  the  stubs  and 
the  unused  ballots  must  all  be  accounted 
for  by  the  election  officers.  Otherwise 
somebody  goes  to  jail.  Pasters  always 
count  wffierever  they  may  appear  on  a  ticket. 
The  size,  type,  paper,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
making  pasters  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
illiterate  voter  may  come  to  the  polls  with 
his  entire  ticket  printed  as  a  paster  with  a 
gummed  back  in  his  pocket.  When  he  gets 
into  the  booth  he  can  paste  this  ticket  on 
any  one  of  the  official  ballots  given  him, 
fold  it  properly,  and  it  will  be  counted  as 
he  intends  to  have  it.” 

This,  in  substance,  is  the  new  ballot  law. 
It  will  enable  a  voter  to  cast  a  secret  ballot 
without  interference.  It  will  also  enable 
him  to  make  sure  that  he  is  voting  for  the 
men  that  his  party  has  selected.  There 
may  be  a  dozen  ballots  in  the  field,  as  when¬ 
ever  300  voters  petition  the  County  Clerk 
to  print  ballots  bearing  the  names  of  a  new 
set  of  candidates  he  is  obliged  to  do  so. 
Election  officers  will  have  to  be  intelligent 
men  or  they  will  get  themselves  into 
trouble. 


Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Ease,  Comfort  and.  Thrift! 

THE  BEST.  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

J  The  only  practical  Steiner  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Meu- 
tlon  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

Farqahar’a  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Mills, 

Send  for  C»i»logue.  Poruble,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ka- 
gine.  a.peclaity.  Warranted  equal  or 
•uperlarta 

any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUHAR  A  SON,  fork,  Pa. 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER 


The  most  perfect  utricle  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  tnanu 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes,  Hay  Presses,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  lit  every  ocallty.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  AHW0R‘ 

HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

Nebraska. 

Sweetwater,  Sherman  County,  May  9. 
— We  are  having  a  very  backward  spring. 
March  and  April  were  cold,  windy  and  dry. 
Early-sown  grain  looks  well ;  but  most  of 
the  area  under  small  grains  was  sown  late, 
and  the  stand  is  yet  small,  although  stool- 
ing  well,  and  having  a  good  color.  Things 
will  come  out  all  right  if  we  have  rains 
through  May  and  June.  Corn  planting  is 
just  fairly  begun.  A  sharp  frost  on  the 
nights  of  May  5th  and  6th  has  destroyed  a 
great  many  fruit  blooms  and  early  garden 
vegetables.  A  large  acreage  of  flax  will  be 
sown  throughout  this  part  of  Nebraska. 
A  few  farmers  will  plant  cucumbers, 
water-melons  and  sugar  corn  for  D.  M. 
Ferry,  and  sugar  beets  for  the  Grand 
Island  sugar  factory.  This  is  a  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  vicinity ;  but  we  are  looking 
eagerly  for  something  a  little  more  profit¬ 
able  than  grain-raising.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  may  be  able  to  help  the  farmer ; 
but  the  true  secret  of  success  lies  in  a  more 
careful  and  intelligent  study  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  FARMER. 

New  York. 

Elba,  Genesee  County,  May  5. — We 
are  having  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  some  low 
lands  are  under  water.  Farmers  are  not  as 
far  advanced  with  seeding  as  usual  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wet  weather.  Some  are  plow¬ 
ing  up  wheat  as  it  is  winter-killed;  this 
means  more  oats  and  barley.  Farmers  are 
looking  for  some  crop  to  grow  which  will 
give  a  little  profit;  but  it  is  hard  to  find. 
Red  beans  are  high  ;  but  farmers  will  plant 
just  the  same  area  as  usual.  It  takes  four 
bushels  at  ordinary  prices  to  pay  for  one  of 
seed  when  prices  are  as  high  as  they  are 
now.  Some  of  our  fruit  was  damaged  by 
frost  on  May  l ;  but  not  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  I  think.  A  great  many  are  expecting 
to  make  some  money  out  of  potatoes  this 
year,  but  most  of  them  do  not  take  pains 
enough  when  planting  to  get  them  deep 
enough,  accordingly  they  get  sun  burned 
and  nobody  wants  to  eat  them.  Potatoes 
now  bring  75  cents;  beaus,  $2  to  $4;  hay, 
$hto$10;  butter,  15  cents ;  veal  calves  3)4 
cents  per  pound  live  weight.  C.  F. 

A  Duck  Farm. 

WHILE  I  was  at  South  Easton,  Mass.,  I 
visited  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
duck  farm  in  America.  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  James  Rankin,  has  been  engaged 
many  years  in  the  business  of  hatching 
eggs  artificially.  Finding  imperfections 
in  the  incubators  that  were  in  use  when 
he  began  the  work,  he  experimented  and 
improved  upon  them,  until  he  perfected 
the  “Monarch.”  incubator,  which  he  has 
manufactured  in  large  numbers,  and  now 
ships  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  De¬ 
cember  when  my  visit  was  made,  and  he 
had  on  hand  only  the  fowls  kept  for  breed¬ 
ers.  They  were  the  white  ducks  known  as 
the  Pekin,  and  were  of  a  very  good  size, 
averaging  10  pounds  each.  In  the  various 
yards  he  had  several  hundreds.  He  keeps 
them  warm  and  dry  to  induce  laying, 
which  usually  commences  about  January 
1.  The  eggs  are  gathered  up  by  the  bushel- 
basketful,  and  each  duck  is  expected  to 
contribute  about  140  to  the  pile  during  the 
season.  They  commence  laying  when  live 
months  old.  Last  year  he  raised  10,000 
ducks.  He  made  them  weigh  10  pounds 
per  pair  when  nine  and  10  weeks  old,  at  a 
cost  of  five  cents  per  pound.  A  part  of  the 
year  one  man  is  constantly  employed 
butchering  the  fowls  for  market.  The 
feathers  bring  quite  a  nice  income.  He  is 
constantly  improving  his  flocks  by  keeping 
the  choicest  fowls  as  breeders.  In  his 
hatchery,  which  is  an  out-door  cellar  or 
“dugout”  as  Western  people  would  call 
it,  he  has  six  large-sized  incubators  and 
one  small  one.  In  the  latter  he  keeps  eggs 
which  are  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left  in 
the  large  machines  by  the  removal  of  the 
eggs  that  are  found  to  be  infertile,  after  a 
certain  number  of  days.  The  capacity  of 
one  of  the  large  machines  is  600  hens’  eggs, 
or  425  ducks’  eggs.  When  the  hatching 
season  commences— which  is  as  soon  as 
eggs  can  be  got — the  business  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  get  a  setting  ot  young  duck¬ 
lings  every  four  days.  These  are  taken 
to  the  brooder— a  long  building  where  the 
fledgelings  can  cluster  under  artificial 
mothers,  and  are  kept  warm  by  heat  carried 
in  pipes  from  the  boiler  at  one  end  of  the 
room.  Here  also  is  the  large  kettle  in 
which  vegetables  are  cooked— and  the  little 
bipeds  are  kept  constantly  growing  on  a 
diet  of  scraps,  cooked  vegetables  and 
grains. 

A  wind-mill  pumps  water  which  is 
carried  in  pipes  to  the  different  feeding  sta¬ 
tions.  The  ducks  do  not  have  water  to  swim 
in.  Mr.  Rankin  says,  “  they  are  bred  out  of 


all  desire  to  go  into  the  water.”  When  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  drive  tbem  to  a  brook 
near  by,  to  wash  them,  a  man  had  to  stand 
over  them  to  keep  them  from  coming  out 
of  the  water.  If  it  were  generally  known 
that  ducks  did  not  require  water  to  thrive, 
many  people  would  find  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  in  raising  them.  I  noticed  several 
things  that  made  the  raising  of  ducks  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  raising  of  chickens.  1.  They 
are  not  infested  with  lice.  2.  They  grow 
very  quickly.  3.  They  can  be  yarded  with 
great  ease.  When  it  was  thought  best  to 
change  their  grazing  ground,  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  inclose  them  with  woven 
wire,  held  upright  by  sticks  driven  into  the 
ground  at  proper  intervals.  Rye  was  sown 
to  give  them  green  food  in  winter.  The 
duck  yards  were  well  set  with  plum  trees 
which  the  birds  kept  free  from  insects. 

s.  E.  H. 


THE  WAY  TO  SUCCESS. 

From  time  immemorial  there  has  been  a 
multitude  of  praisers  of  past  days  and  de¬ 
criers  of  their  own.  These  have  usually 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  aged 
and  repining  ;  but  of  late  many  of  the 
young  and  aspiring  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  croakers.  These  complain  that, 
owing  to  the  keen  competition  of  to-day 
as  well  as  to  the  great  and  growing  con¬ 
centration  of  business  and  capital  in  a  few 
vast  industrial,  mercantile,  commercial 
and  financial  concerns,  there  is  no  longer 
an  old-time  chance  for  a  young  man  with¬ 
out  money  or  family  influence ;  but  with 
energy,  industry  and  talent,  to  rise  in  the 
world — to  start  a  successful  business  of  his 
own  or  become  a  partner  in  another’s. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Where 
formerly  there  was  one  avenue  open  to  suc¬ 
cess,  there  are  now  a  dozen.  Never  before 
were  real  capacity  and  ability  to  do  things 
so  eagerly  sought  or  so  highly  rewarded. 
The  possessor  of  these  needs  no  capital 
or  other  influence  to  secure  certain  advance¬ 
ment. 

Investigations  lately  made  by  Mr.  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie,  who  has  written  very  forci¬ 
bly  on  this  subject,  prove  that  in  case  of 
all  or  nearly  all  the  great  industrial  and 
business  establishments  of  this  country,  it 
is  the  skillful  mechanic  who  has  served  an 
apprenticeship,  the  wide-awake  clerk  who 
constantly  keeps  his  eyes  open,  or  the  smart 
office  boy  with  a  natural  aptitude  that  ren¬ 
ders  a  regular  course  of  education  and 
training  almost  unnecessary,  who  either 
originally  started  the  business  or  now  con¬ 
trols  it.  In  a  race  with  these  it  is  found 
that  the  college-bred  man  has  absolutely 
no  chance.  Hardly  a  trace  of  him  can  be 
discovered  in  any  large  successful  business 
enterprise.  While  he  is  storing  up  infor¬ 
mation  of  no  earthly  practical  use,  during 
the  great  formative  period  of  life— from  14 
to  20 — the  future  leader  in  his  vocation  is 
busily  learning,  in  the  school  ot  experience, 
that  very  knowledge  that  leads  to  his 
future  success.  But  while  this  is  the  case 
with  the  graduates  of  the  literary  colleges, 
those  who  have  studied  in  the  polytechnic, 
scientific  and  agricultural  colleges  are  com¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  the  front.  These  are  prov¬ 
ing  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  train¬ 
ed  mechanic,  the  capable  clerk  and  office 
boy  and  the  “practical”  farmer.  Besides 
having  carefully  studied  the  principles  on 
which  success  is  founded,  they  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  advantage  over  the  others— they 
are  open  minded  and  unprejudiced.  They 
are  therefore  always  prompt  to  adopt  the 
latest  approved  inventions  and  the  newest 
successful  methods.  Fresh  ideas  or  devices 
have  no  terrors  tor  them — they  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  outlook  for  some  plan  which 
will  beat  the  record,  which  will  afford  them 
some  advantage  over  their  competitors. 
Education  is  a  useful  as  well  as  a  refining 
possession  in  every  walk  of  life ;  but  for 
success  in  the  world  it  must  be  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view  and  give  instruction  bear¬ 
ing  on  one’s  life-work. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  concentrate 
manufacturing  and  business  affairs  more 
and  more  in  a  few  great  establishments ; 
but  experience  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  these  vast  concerns  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  managed  by  salaried  officers — that  to 
achieve  great  and  lasting  success  they 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  pecuidarily 
interested  in  their  welfare.  Hence,  the 
principals  are  always  on  the  outlook  for 
ability,  and  ever  ready  to  reward  it  with  an 
interest  in  the  business  ;  while  in  the  case 
of  corporations  no  better  evidence  of  capa¬ 
city  and  good  j  udgment  and  no  stronger  plea 
for  advancement  can  be  offered  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  than  the  presence  of  a  capable  em¬ 
ployee’s  name  among  the  stockholders,  and 
he  can  place  it  there  by  the  purchase  of  one  or 
more  sliaies  costing  from  $10  to  $100  apiece. 


What,  then,  are  the  requisites  for  success 
in  business  vocations  P  First  and  foremost 
are  honesty,  ability,  knowledge  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  then  come  wide-awake  attention 
and  a  careful  regard  for  one’s  employer’s 
interests  as  if  they  were  his  own.  A  habit 
of  saving  is  also  a  strong  recommendation, 
as  it  bespeaks  many  other  praiseworthy 
qualities,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  saving  employee 
is  a  valuable  employee.  At  the  outset  the 
first  requisite  is  to  attract  attention  by 
doing  something  beyond  the  strict  line  of 
duty,  such  as  suggesting  some  improve¬ 
ment,  saving  some  needless  outlay  or- 
rendering  some  service  the  omission  of 
which  would  not  bring  blame.  Having 
thus  secured  notice,  any  man  possessed  of 
good  abilities  and  suitable  training,  can  by 
honest  work  secure  steady  promotion  and 
finally  an  interest  in  the  business. 

But  how  can  a  young  farmer  best  attain 
success  ?  The  same  qualities  that  a-e  re¬ 
quisite  to  secure  it  in  business  affairs  will 
be  found  equally  useful  in  agricultural. 
Honesty,  temperance,  industry,  wide-awake 
enterprise,  close  attention  to  the  details  of 
one’s  business  and  to  all  the  outside  in¬ 
fluences  likely  to  affect  it,  are  the  passports 
to  success  in  farming  as  in  every  other  call¬ 
ing.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  agriculture 
was  a  crude  art  satisfactorily  conducted  by 
loutish  Hodge  and  his  equally  stolid  and 
stupid  master.  The  conditions  of  modern 
life  demand  for  success  in  farming  the  use 
of  the  same  talents  that  secure  it  in  other 
vocations.  It  is  much  easier,  however,  to 
attain  independence  in  farming  than  in 
business  life.  While  everything  nowadays 
tends  to  concentrate  business  in  a  fe  ;v  large 
concerns,  everything  tends  to  dis  ribute 
land  in  smaller  areas  among  the  many. 
Experience  abroad  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  tillers  of  small  farms  which  they  owned 
have  been  able  to  withstand  agricultural 
depression  much  better  than  the  owners  of 
large  estates,  and  here  also  during  the 
recent  “hard  times,”  the  most  forehanded 
farmers  have  been  those  who  have  skill¬ 
fully  handled  small  areas.  Not  much  cap¬ 
ital  is  therefore  needed  to  start  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  necessary  sum  can  be  usually 
borrowed  or  saved  in  a  few  years  by  the 
man  worthy  of  success  ;  then  with  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  same  qualities  that  insure 
good  fortune  in  other  lines  of  business,  in¬ 
dependence,  a  comfortable  livelihood,  a 
calm,  happy  life  and  a  fair  fortune  are  as¬ 
sured.  _ 

_  w 

THE  DEACON  VISITS  THE  IN¬ 
CUBATORS. 

Concluded . 

“  They  cost  something  like  $12  from  Lan¬ 
caster.” 

“  Oh,  dem  robbfcrs  !  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bob, 
dem  ’spress  people  jes  robs  a  man  when  dey 
gits  de  chance,  dat  dey  does,  Sir.” 

“  These  are  Toulouse  Geese,  Deacon. 
What  do - ” 

“  Goodness  me  !  Jes  look  at  dem  fellers, 
Mirandy !  Bigger  den  enny  I  ever  seed 
afore.  What’s  de  heft  ob  one  ob  dem  ?  ” 

“  They  weigh  about  35  pounds  per  pair, 
but  some  will  go  as  high  as  42  when  full- 
grown.” 

“  ’Spose  you  want  ’bout  $2  fur  one  ob 
dem  ?  ” 

“You  can’t  touch  one  of  them,  Deacon, 
for  less  than  a  V.” 

“Go  way,  man  1  Quit  your  projekin  wid 
de  ole  man  !  Dem’s  nice  fellers,  fur  sure, 
but  I  don’t  want  enny  at  that  price.  What 
do  you  do  wid  all  de  eggs  you  git  frum  de 
hens  ?” 

“  Sell  the  most  of  them  to  private  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  set  the  ones  from  the  fancy-bred 
fowls.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  young 
chickens  out  now,  and  every  one  has  blue- 
blood  in  his  or  her  craw.” 

“  What’s  dese  in  dis  pen  ?  ” 

“Those  are  Lop-Eared  rabbits.  They 
make  fine  pets  for  children,  and  sell  like 
peanuts  at  Barnum’s  circus.” 

“I  bet  dey  does.  Where’s  dem  inker- 
bators  ?  ” 

“Right  dowrn  here,  Deacon.  Here  are 
the  only  sitting  hens  that  we  have  on  the 
place.  They  have  been  going  for  over  three 
weeks,  and  haven’t  smashed  an  egg,  or 
trodden  on  the  neck  of  a.  chick.” 

“  Good  Lawd,  Mirandy !  Did  you  eber  ! 
See  dat  little  feller  a  picken  at  de  shell. 
Well!  Well!  Dat  sartiuly  does  take  de 
cake.  See  dat  little  feller  ober  dar!  Jes 
got  out  ob  de  shell,  and  ain’t  dry  yet. 
’Peers  mighty  pert  fur  a  little  feller  with¬ 
out  enny  mudder.  Well,  Sir,  if  dat  don't 
get  me !  What  you  got  to  say  now,  ole 
woman  ?” 

“  Here  they  are,  Deacon.  Eighty  due  to 
hatch  to-day,  and  over  60  out  of  the  shell. 
They  are  — ” 


“  Don’t  you  hab  to  set  up  at  night  and 
watch  ’em  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  We  have  them  well  regulated 
before  we  put  eggs  in  them,  and  when  once 
started  right  they  remain  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  They  are  — ” 

“  What  does  you  hab  to  do  wid  ’em  dur¬ 
ing  de  day  P  ” 

“Well,  the  lamps  have  to  be  trimmed 
once  every  day,  and  filled  each  morning. 
The  eggs  have  to  be  turned  twice  every 
day.  By  putting  one  tray  over  the  other, 
and  giving  it  a  quick  ‘  flip,’  the  eggs  are 
turned  before  you  know  it,  and  it  saves  the 
trouble  of  turning  them  by  hand.  A  bad 
egg  can  be  easily  detected  and  thrown  out. 
After  being  in  the  machine  for  a  week,  the 
eggs  are  carefully  candled,  and  bad,  or 
addled  ones  are  thrown  out.  These  are 
pans  filled  with  water,  which  furnishes  the 
necessary  amount  of  moisture  which 
softens  the  eggshells,  enabling  the  chicks  to 
get  out  with  less  trouble  than  where  the 
moisture  is  not  furnished.  Duck,  goose,  or 
turkey  eggs  can  be  hatched  in  these  the 
same  as  under  a  hen,  and  with  less  loss, 
for  the  incubator  never  kills  a  chick  by 
putting  its  feet  on  its  neck.  These  are 
the  brooders,  or  old  mothers.  They  can 
accommodate  quite  a  large  number  of 
chicks,  and  know  enough  to  stay  at  home 
and  attend  to  business.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  dry,  they  are  placed  in  the 
brooders,  and  there  they  keep  house  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  brooder  is  heated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  incubator,  and  it  does  not 
take  much  time  to  keep  it  going.  The 
chicks  have  food  before  them  constantly, 
and  a  nice,  warm  place  to  scratch  in.  In 
this  way  they  are  quite  secure  from  skunks 
and  —  ” 

“  Come  right  along,  Mirandy !  Seed  too 
much  now.  Didn’t  ’spect  to  see  all  dis 
when  we  started.  Nebber  seed  so  many 
- Go  way,  sar !  Lie  down  dar,  you  ras¬ 
cal  !  Dat  dog  like  ter  took  a  piece  out  ob 
de  ole  man’s  leg.  Mighty  little  meat  on 
hit,  but  I  needs  all  dar  is.  What  kind  ob  a 
dog  is  dat  ?  ” 

“That,  Deacon,  is  a  red  Irish  Setter. 
Got  her  when  she  was  only  two  days  old, 
and  raised  her  on  a  bottle  like  a  baby.  She 
is-” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Bob,  don’t  give  de  ole 
man  enny  more  to-day.  Got  dat  ole  head 
ob  mine  full  now,  and  won’t  sleep  a  wink 
to-night  fur  a  thinking  ’bout  all  dis. 
Who’s  dat  a  coming  ?  ” 

“Those  are  some  people  coming  to  see 
the  incubators.  Quite  a  number  come  here 
every  day  just  to  take  a  look  at  the  birds, 
and  see  the  machines  in  operation.  Well, 
so  long,  Deacon  !  ” 

“  Heah,  Mr.  Bob,  call  dat  dog  ob  yourn 
back  !  Bound  to  git  a  piece  of  de  ole  man’s 
leg  yit !  ”  cheyenne  bob. 
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TIED  CAPS  &  ROtDKT?  W"V  AN  DOTTED, 

IV  ’.3  Eggs.  $1.50.  B.  &  W.  Mlnoreas,  W.  &  L.  Wyan- 
(lottes,  W.  &  B.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans  and  Hou- 
dans,  $1.00.  A.  LEI  DA,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 

pERJWINE! 

Manila,  Standard,  Sisal,  Hemp  and  Jute. 

insect  and  Mildew  Proof.  Highest  Tensile 
(Strength.  Warranted.  Send  for  price  and  sample. 

E.  F.  RHODES,  Granger,  Ind. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  WASHER? 
DOYOUWANTAGLOTHES-WRINGER? 

WE  have  on  hand  several  of  the  well-known 
Keystone  Washers  and  Clothes- Wringers, 
in  perfect  order  and  entirely  new,  which  will  be  sold 
at  less  than  manufacturer's  prices.  The  Keystone 
Washer,  sold  by  the  manufacturer  fot  $6.00;  our 
price  8:t.50.  Keystone  Clothes- Wringer,  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  price  $7  50;  our  price  only  94.00.  Both 
for  $7.00;  less  than  the  manufacturer’s  price  on  the 
Wringer  alone.  By  express  or  freight. 

SrEAK  Quick  If  You  want  Them  ! 

N.  E.  FELLOWS,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  k  KILMER  DESK  00. 

Salesroom,, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boitou 


T/iZ^AX. 


HAYING 

TOOLS. 


Write  for  CIRCULARS 
ANl)  PRICES. 


MARION.  OIIIO. 


INOAKANDASH 


A  special  catalogue 
of  Novelties  in 
Buekboards,Beach,l 
Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies. 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  end 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

RRini  FY&p.n 

UnHULL  I  00  UU  lilt;  A -IS  Sudbury  *t.  Boston. 


PULL  LEATHER  TOP.  BISECT  TO  CONSUMtB. 

I  kt  Saving  25  to  40% 

[ROAD  CARTS  a  specialty. 

full  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  COMPLETE 
HORSE  BOOK,  send 
six  cts.  In  stamps. 

jpiONEER  BUGGY  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  o. 


U/  C  LEAD  "  here  Others  Fallow. 

Beyond  a  question  we 
have  the  beat  line  of  CAKT8  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  lor  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PUATT  k  CO., 

71  to  81  Willard  SU,  Kalamax^o,  Mleh. 


POTATO  DIGGER. 

_ juc f.\ 1  A  16-page  pamphlet  free. 

St  \  Mention  this  paper. 

HOOVER  / 

’frs 


HOOVER  &  PROUT,  Avery,  Ohio. 


00  An  CORfl  OO  A  MONTH  can  be  made 
5b  /  0 ,  . 10  vaOU.  —  workin  g  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emnloved  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities. 
bT P.  JOHNSON  a  CXX,  1000  Main  St.  Richmond,  Va. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 


A  FEW  CHOICE 
young  Guernsey  Bulls, 

_  from  imported  stock, 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few  thorough¬ 
bred  and  crossbred  heifers.  The  crossbreds  crossed  on 
Devon  and  Jersey.  C,  R.  HOXIE,  Leonards vllle,  N.Y. 


p  -  „  I  _  A  1,800 acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 

rOr  OdlC.  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
finest  farms  In  the  State.  Price  $60,000.  which  Includes 
stock,  implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I.  W.  NORvELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gorch- 
land  County,  Va. 


LiRND  10  Cts.  In  ran  utinn  Produce  Commls 
15  P.  O.stampsto  L.  &  U.  H*nU,  slon  Merchants, 
for  circular  about  Mhipplug  Produce.  Also  recipe 
for  Preserving  Eggs,  Established  1845. 

Mo.  470  Washington  St.,  Mew  York  (JHy 


A  Farmer’s  Education  Free. 


BELIEVING  in  education  for  farmers  and  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  (several  of 
the  R.  N.-Y  force  having  graduated  from  them)  though  not  claiming  them  to  be 
perfect  yet  by  any  means,  we  offer  to  the  young  men  of  every  North  American 
State  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  Four  Years’  course  of  study  at  his  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Free  of  Money  Cost  for  Tuition,  Books  and  Necessary  Living  Expenses, 
excepting  clothes. 

This  privilege  is  to  be  won  solely  by  the  young  men,  and  their  friends,  interesting 
themselves  to  extend  the  subscription  list  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The  American 
Garden,  the  returns  from  whose  efforts  we  shall  largely  devote  to  this  purpose.  Any 
young  man  who  (with  the  aid  of  his  friends)  will  send  us  200  subscriptions  at  $2.00 
each,  to  either  publication  (or  the  two  combined.  One  will  often  be  taken  in  preference 
to  the  other,  thus  extending  the  number  of  persons  in  any  community  who  would  like 
to  subscribe)  before  the  time  of  the  Fall  Examinations,  will  have  HIS  NECESSARY  EX¬ 
PENSES  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  FOR  THE  YEAR  FOLLOWING, 

PAID  BY  THE  RURAL  PDRLISHING  CO. 

Six  months  and  three  months  subscriptions  also  count.  Send  for  circular 
giving  particulars. 

The  subscriptions  must  all  be  taken  within  a  territory  of  one  county  excepting  10 
per  cent,  of  the  number,  and  excepting  in  cases  of  sparsely  settled  communities,  etc., 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Manager.  In  following  years  the  privilege  will  be  continued 
to  the  fortunate  First  Year  Boys  on  the  same  terms,  so  that,  if  industrious  and 
worthy,  they  may  thus  secure  the  full  Four  Years’  Course  by  their  own  efforts  from 
year  to  year.  The  “men”  already  in  College,  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  this 
offer,  will  be  granted  an  even  opportunity  with  the  rest  if  they  need  it,  on  which 
point  we  will  take  the  word  of  their  Teachers. 

YOU  CANNOT  LOSE  IN  THIS  WORK.  Send  for  circular  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

SPEAK  QUICK!  Candidates  for  this  work  must  send  in 

their  applications  AT  ONCE  and  go  to  work  immediately,  as  the  territory  will  be 
assigned  to  the  one  who,  in  any  county,  first  sends  in  25  yearly  subscriptions,  by  his 
own  efforts.  Circulars  furnished  by  us  free  of  charge.  Any  person  who  tries  and 
fails  to  win  in  his  own  territory  will  be  given  a  chance  in  any  other  county  desired, 
not  already  occupied.  Send  for  circulars. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRY  AND  FAIL  t„  get 

the  200  we  have  in  preparation  other  opportunities  for  study  or  for  travel  and 
observation  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  territory  will  be  all  awarded  at  first  to  those 
who  want  and  will  try  earnestly  to  get  the  Education. 

GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN  are  included  in  all 

these  offers,  and  where  the  State  Colleges  refuse  .to  admit  them,  other  opportunities 
for  education  will  be  found  for  them,  corresponding  to  their  ability  and  earnestness  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  their  work  on  the  subscription  lists.  The  work  will  be  so 
arranged  for  presentation  that  neither  the  solicitor  nor  solicited  should  find  it 
unpleasant — save  to  refuse  I 

Apply  for  territory  at  once,  and  accompany  the  application  with  a  statement  from 
your  last  teacher  or  other  responsible  person  as  to  your  abilities  and  character. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  D ingee  &  Conard  Co’s  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 

Largest^Rosc  Growers  in  America.  BULBS  and  SEEDS. 


OUR  NEW  GUIDE,  n6  pp.,  elegantly  illustrated,  is 
sent  FREE  to  ALL  who  write  for  it.  It  describes  and 

tells  HOW  TO 'GROW  over  TWO  THOUSANO 
FINEST  varieties  of  ROSES,  HARDY  PLANTS, 
BULBS  and  SEEDS.  NEW  ROSES.  NEW^ 

SHRUBBERY,  NEW  CLEMATIS  and  Climbing 
Vines,  NEW  SUMMER  FLOWERING  BULBS, 
JAPAN  LILIES,  GLADIOLUS,  TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS,  New  JAPAN  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS,  New  MOON  FLOWERS,  and  the  choicest 


Nntr  and 

liAKE 
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Large 

Rose^Houses. 

THE  DINGEE  flTcONARD  CO., 


_ FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

-  Goods  sent  everywhere  by  mail  or  express.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
t  anteed.  If  you  wish  Roses,  Plants,  or  Seeds  of  any  kind,  it  will  I 
iy  you  to  see  our  d/ew  Guide  before  buying.  Send  for  it  free.  Address  I 

MARI)  f.O  R0SiE6EKD°sK‘nd  West  Grove,  Pa.  ■ 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  DROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes. 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  Hi gli-Grade  steel, 

AMU  WILL  MOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HOE  may  be  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
Illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

Milking  Tubes 

For  Milking  Cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  teats. 

Price  25  cents  each ;  5  for  $1.00. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


IHE  KEYSTONE 


HAY  LOADER 

II  load  n  ton  of  hay  In  ft  mlnntea.  Yon  win 
ke  hay  etutily  and  quickly,  and  snva  help. 
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A  CALIFORNIA  RESERVOIR. 

I  lately  visited  a  large  California  ranch— that  of  Seiior 
Juan  Gallegos,  Mission  San  Jose,  Alameda  County.  His 
house  and  a  large  winery  are  supplied  with  water  from  an 
ilmmense  settling  reservoir  of  concrete,  situated  in  the  foot- 
ihills,  near  a  gulch.  A  brief  description  may  encourage 
.others  to  utilize  similar  advantages.  The  water,  which  is 
somewhat  muddy  In  winter,  is  brought  to  the  reservoir 
from  a  constant  stream  in  the  ravine  above.  It  falls  into 
a  large  brick  trough  from  which,  in  the  summer  it  goes 
directly  into  the  reservoir.  In  winter,  or  after  showers,  it 
goes  into  a  series  of  three  filtering  reservoirs  connected  at 
the  bottom  and  full  of  clean  sand,  from  the  last  of  which 
it  rises,  and  flows  into  the  main  reservoir  of  concrete, 
which  is  the  shape 
of  a  hollow,  invert¬ 
ed  cone,  and  when 
full  contains  400,000 
gallons  of  water. 

A  waste-pipe  leads 
into  the  gulch  from 
the  lowest  point  of 
the  large  reservoir 
so  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned 
The  sand  in  the 
filtering  tanks  can 
be  washed  clean  in 
summer  time  when 
the  stream  is  pure, 

.by  shutting  down 
,  one  gate,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  second  waste- 
,pipe  which  leads 
,froin  them  to  the 
; gulch.  The  filter¬ 
ing  tanks  are  in  use 
from  the  November 
rains  to  about 
April, and  the  water 
is  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity.  It  Is  drawn 
from  a  little  below 
the  surface.  The 
photograph  (see 
Fig.  106).  was  taken 
in  winter  and  shows 
the  leafless  syca¬ 
mores  along  the 
stream.  c.  H.  s. 

Note. —The  R. 

N.-Y.  is  sure  that 
there  are  locations 
,in  the  hilly  sections 
•of  the  Eastern 
States  where  sim¬ 
ilar  reservoirs  can 
be  cheaply  con¬ 
structed  for  use  in 
irrigating  valley 
farms  which  fre- 
quently  suffer 
severely  from 
drought.  While  the 
rainfall  in  many  of 
these  valleys  would 
be  ample  on  level 
ground,  the  steep 

hillsides  permit  the  water  to  pass  away  so  rapidly  that 
their  soil  is  never  thoroughly  soaked  and  in  time  of 
drought  is  too  dry  to  sustain  crops.  The  valley  lands, 
alternately  soaked  and  dried  out,  are  first  too  wet  and  then 
too  dry.  The  soil  of  many  of  these  valley  farms  is  of  that 
light  gravelly  texture  so  easily  worked  and  so  readily 
responding  to  the  application  of  manure  wThen  abundantly 
watered.  One  can  readily  see  that  if  the  great  volume  of 
water  which  rushes  down  from  the  hills  upon  these  valley 
farms  could  be  applied  to  the  soil  when  needed,  many  of 
the  extremes  of  “wet”  and  “dry”  which  prove  so  dis¬ 
astrous  to  crops  could  be  avoided.  Again,  there  are  many 
places  where  never-failing  streams  of  spring  water  could 
by  utilized  for  irrigation  if  stored  in  reservoirs  or  ponds  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  farm  and  permitted  to  trickle  down 
over  the  lower  fields  during  dry  weather.  This  is  really 
the  same  principle  that  is  employed  on  the  plains  where 
irrigation  is  more  necessary  than  plowing.  In  Storer’s 


“  Agriculture,”  considerable  space  is  given  to  this  matter 
of  valley  irrigation,  and  we  are  told  that  this  “good 
practice”  is  “  shamefully  neglected  in  the  Atlantic  States.” 
There  are  few  people  more  ready  than  the  New  Englanders 
to  undertake  the  management  of  water  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  fewer  still  who  seem  so  powerless  to  manage 
the  water  that  flows  past  their  own  farms.  If  the  moun¬ 
tain  brooks  of  New  England  and  the  floods  that  rush  down 
the  hillsides  after  ever  heavy  rain  could  be  regulated  and 
held  until  the  thin,  leachy  soil  cries  for  moisture  and  then 
judiciously  supplied,  the  “abandoned  farms”  would  be 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  any  farm-lands  in  the 
country.  At  present,  as  Professor  Storer  says :  “  It  seems 
hardly  consonant  with  the  fitness  of  things,  when  half- 


A  CALIFORNIA  RESERVOIR.  Fig.  106. 

starved  cattle  are  seen  searching  a  brown  hillside,  in  times 
of  drought,  for  some  scanty  blades  of  grass,  when  ample 
supplies  of  water  are  close  at  hand  that  might  readily  be 
applied  to  make  the  hillside  fertile.” 

Irrigation  is  valuable  in  various  ways.  It  is  known  that 
water  which  has  washed  over  soil  or  drained  through  it 
may  act  as  manure.  Large  quantities  of  nitrates  and 
other  valuable  ingredients  run  to  waste  in  our  brooks  and 
rivers,  washed  out  of  the  soil  which  is  drained  by  these 
streams.  Skillful  irrigation  prevents  the  loss  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  because  the  water  is  stored  and  applied  to  soils  that 
will  utilize  them.  Continued  moisture  enables  manure  to 
act  throughout  the  entire  season.  On  light  soils,  in  a  very 
dry  time,  one  can  readily  see  that  manure  is  left  in  a  dry, 
hard  condition,  which  places  it  almost  beyond  reach  of  the 
plant  roots.  Apply  abundant  water  at  this  time  and  the 
plant  is  not  only  sustained  and  nourished  by  the  abundant 
moisture,  but  its  roots  are  better  able  to  make  use  of 


manure.  The  importance  of  supplying  a  growing  plant 
with  an  abundance  of  moisture  can  hardly  be  over  estim¬ 
ated  when  we  remember  that  some  of  our  most  succulent 
fruits  and  vegetables  contain  over  90  per  cent,  of  water. 
Is  it  possible  for  them  to  reach  perfection  when,  on  dry 
and  naturally  leachy  soils  they  are  left  for  weeks  without 
any  rainfall  whatever  ?  And  not  only  will  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  tend  to  produce  the  most  favorable  size  and 
shape  of  vegetables  or  fruits,  but  the  quality  too  will  be 
improved.  This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  hay 
crop,  and  also  with  potatoes— the  crops  of  the  latter  grown 
in  Utah  and  Colorado  under  irrigation  bringing  the  highest 
prices  in  Western  markets. 

A  mortgage-trust  company  in  this  city  has  of  late  been 

offering  invest- 

_ __  ments  in  a  Utah  ir¬ 
rigation  scheme.  It 
was  proposed  to 
build  a  dam  at  the 
foot  of  a  ravine 
through  which  a 
small  river  runs, 
thus  forming  a 
large  reservoir 
which  could  be  used 
to  supply  water  to 
the  towns  and 
farms  in  the  valley 
below.  The  plan 
was  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that 
shrewd  people  were 
ready  to  invest 
money  in  it.  The 
astonishing  part  of 
it  is  that  rich  New 
England  farmers 
were  ready  to  send 
their  money  t  o 
Utah  to  build  an 
irrigating  reservoir 
when  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  for  irri¬ 
gating  within  50 
miles  of  their 
homes  that  will  pay 
double  the  interest 
possible  to  obtain 
in  Utah.  In  fact, 
if  the  Government 
is  to  spend  money 
in  developing  sys¬ 
tems  of  irrigation, 
there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  should 
not  be  spent  in  the 
hilly  lands  of  the 
East,  where  people 
already  live,  and 
where  small  farms 
must  be  the  rule, 
as  well  as  in  the 
desert  wastes  where 
extensive  farming 
with  imported  la¬ 
borers  will  be  neces. 

sary.  Quite  a  considerable  number  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  read¬ 
ers  are  practicing  irrigation  on  a  small  scale  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Usually  the  plan  is  to  throw  a  dam  or 
a  series  of  dams  across  a  narrow  valley  through  which  a 
stream  runs.  The  water  is  thus  “  backed  up  ”  upon  suc¬ 
cessive  fields  of  cranberries  or  grass,  and  at  last  poured 
upon  the  lowest  field  in  which  onions  and  other  vegetables 
are  grown.  In  some  places  along  the  ocean  the  salt 
is  pumped  upon  the  land,  the  action  of  the  w 
ing  the  power.  In  parts  of  the  Far  West  ^ 
from  the  rivers  upon  the  bluffs  wher*>; 
vail.  Machines  for  this  work 
force  of  the  current  works  L 
genious  devices  for 
of  a  MassachusU 
across  I 
tU’" 
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AN  OLD  DAIRY  PROBLEM. 

A  Pennsylvania  subscriber  sent  the  following  question. 
Answers  from  some  of  our  leading  dairy  authorities  are 
appended : 

“  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  deep  setting  of  milk  for 
cream.  As  cream  rises  by  its  relative  specific  gravity.it 
would  seem,  all  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  less  the 
depth  the  more  readily  it  would  rise  to  the  surface.  What 
merit,  then,  would  a  pan  20  inches  deep  have 
over  one  10  inches  deep,  each  pan  to  hold  a 
milking  of  20  cows,  the  20- inch  pan  to  be  rectangular  in 
form,  40  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide  at  bottom,  10  inches 
at  top ;  the  other  40  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  20  inches  wide  at  the  top ;  pans  to  be  set  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  48  to  50  degrees,  no  ice  ?” 


Cream  Like  a  Pine  Chip. 


The  cream  rises  perfectly  in  either  case,  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  etc.,  being  observed.  The  objections  to 
shallow  setting  in  large  pans  are  numerous,  but  the  chief 
are  the  large  exposure  of  surface  to  dust,  insects  and 
odors  ;  the  greater  labor  of  skimming  and  other  details  of 
work;  the  large  amount  of  room  required  ;  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  temperature  and  the  greater  cost  and  short 
life  of  the  great  pans.  Experience  has  shown  conclusively 
that  the  deep-setting  method,  whether  the  cans  are  sub¬ 
merged  or  not,  is  the  most  complete,  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Still,  good  butter  has 
been  and  can  now  be  made  by  shallow  setting,  and  by  such 
devices  as  the  Bureau  creamery,  many  of  the  objections 
above-named  are  removed.  This  is  better  than  the 
plan  proposed,  by  which  without  ice,  or  a  free  supply  of 
cold  spring  water,  the  temperature  named  could  not  be 
preserved  in  warm  weather.  The  “philosophy”  of  cream 
rising  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world— cream  is  lighter 
than  skim-milk,  and  floats  to  the  top  as  a  pine  chip  floats 
upon  water,  and  for  the  same  reason.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Ice  Famine  May  Prove  a  Blessing. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  deep  setting 
are  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk  and  consequently  the 
hastening  of  the  cream  separation.  By  these  means  a  more 
complete  separation  of  the  butter  fat  is  secured  in  a  short 
time  and  before  such  changes  take  place  in  the  milk  as 
would  prevent  the  rising  of  the  entangled  fat  globules. 
The  value  of  rapid  and  slow  cooling  by  the  methods  now 
practiced  is  shown  by  two  series  of  experiments  made  at 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station.  In  one  the  milk  was  set  in 
spring  water  at  a  temperature  of  56  degrees;  in  the  other 


ice  water  was  used. 
Milk  set  In 

Spr  ng  water . 

Ice  water . 


Fat  in  skim 
milk. 

1.18  per  cent. 
.51 


This  correspondent  is  right ;  other  things  being  equal, 
the  less  the  depth  the  more  readily  will  the  fat  globules 
rise  to  the  surface.  Let  us  see,  are  the  other  things  equal? 
The  deep  pan  bolds  a  body  of  milk  40  inches  long,  20  inches 
deep  and  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  to  be  cooled  down.  The 
shallow  pan  presents  a  body  of  milk  40  inches  long,  10 
inches  deep  and  18  to  20  inches  thick  to  be  cooled  down. 
Which  body  will  cool  to  the  center  soonest — one  10  or  one 
20  inches  thick  ?  If  our  present  notions  regarding  the 
creaming  of  milk  are  correct,  the  20-inch  deep  pan  must  of 
course  give  the  best  results,  and  practice  seems  to  confirm 
this.  Again,  the  deep  pan  saves  flooi  space,  often  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  My  own  experiments  show  that  I 
have  much  to  learn  yet  in  regard  to  the  proper  handling 
of  milk  and  cream  to  secure  the  best  results.  I  look  for 
much  improvement  in  dairy  methods,  during  the  next  two 
years.  Would  it  not  seem  strange  if,  after  all,  the  present 
scarcity  of  ice  should  prove,  in  the  end,  a  blessing  to  dairy- 
men  p  E.  F.  LADD. 


A  Cylindrical  Vessel  Best. 

Without  going  into  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to 
account  for  the  well  known  fact  that  cream  rises  more 
rapidly  in  deep,  cold  setting  than  in  shallow,  warm 
setting,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  tests 
have  shown  that  for  the  best  results  the  containing  vessel 
should  be  small  enough  so  that  the  milk  will  cool  quite 
rapidly,  and  that  if  it  is  too  small  so  as  to  cool  too  rapidly, 
not  such  good  results  can  be  obtained.  It  has  also  been 
found  by  experience  that  a  cylindrical  vessel  is  better  than 
a  rectangular  one,  since  iu  it  there  is  less  surface  or  con¬ 
tact  for  its  cubical  contents.  Experimentally  the  problem 
has  been  narrowed  down  to  a  cylinder  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  or  since  there  is  an  inside  core,  a  cylinder  enough 
larger  than  eight  inches  so  that  the  milk  will  require 
about  the  same  time  to  cool  that  it  would  in  the  eight- 
inch  cylinder.  The  writer  had  occasion  not  long  ago 
to  test  the  skim-milk  from  pans  somewhat  similar  to  the 
20-inch  one  described  above,  and  found  in  every  case 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  fat  left  in  the  skim-milk. 
Your  correspondent  says,  “  to  be  set  in  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  from  48  deg.  to  50  deg.”  Allow  me  to  assure  him  that 
at  50  deg.  theie  is  no  method  of  deep  setting  known  that 
does  not  leave  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 

W.  W.  COOKE. 


inches  when  the  temperature  is  at  60  or  65  degrees  than 
when  it  is  in  a  deep  pail  with  20  inches  of  milk  in  it.  This 
is  due  to  the  slower  separation  of  the  fat  globules  through 
a  greater  depth  of  milk.  But  this  is  changed  when  the 
milk  is  set  in  deep  pails  in  ice  water  and  cooled  to  45  deg. 
Water  is  at  its  greatest  density  or  weight  at  39  degrees, 
and  shrinks  in  cooliDg.  becoming  heavier  relatively  to  the 
fat  globules.  Consequently,  at  45  degrees  the  greater 
density  and  weight  of  the  water  cause  the  fat  globules  to 
rise  through  the  depth  of  20  inches  more  quickly  than  they 
will  rise  through  three  inches  at  60  or  65  degrees,  and  pro¬ 
portionately  through  10  inches.  The  flaring  form  of  the 
pan  would  have  no  result  except  at  the  sides,  while  the 
smallness  of  the  pails  in  diameter,  eight  or  nine  inches, 
tends  to  cool  milk  more  quickly  and  hasten  the  rising  of 
the  cream.  The  separation  of  the  fat  globules  is  aided  by 
diluting  the  milk  with  water  in  both  cases,  and  many 


Fig.  107. 

dairynnn  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  little  water  to  the 
milk  for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  this  is  an  ancient  practice, 
which  I  remember  nearly  or  quite  50  years  ago  being  In  use 
in  butter  dairies. 

This  dilution  of  the  milk,  with  rapid  reduction  of'tem- 
perature  of  40  degrees,  is  practiced  now  in  some  dairies,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  ice.  The  milk,  being  diluted  with  one- 
third  its  bulk  of  water  at  135  degrees  as  soon  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  cows  is  raised  to  100  degrees.  Put  in  20- 
inch  pails  and  in  water  at  60  degrees,  it  is  cooled  40  degrees, 
and  the  cream  is  all  raised  in  24  hours  as  well  as  by  the 
usual  setting  in  water  at  45  degrees.  This  result  is  due  to 
the  reduction  of  the  viscosity  of  the  milk,  by  which  the 
rising  of  the  lighter  fat  globules  is  much  helped.  The 
rising  of  the  fat  globules  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
heavier  liquid,  which  tends  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  and 
thus  forces  the  lighter  matter  to  the  top,  just  as  the  pres¬ 


sure  of  the  heavier  air.  which  is  exerted  in  every  direction, 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards  and  sidewise,  forces  up  a 
balloon,  which  in  common  parlance  is  said  to  rise  because 
of  its  lightness.  The  very  same  organic  law  acts  in  the 
rising  of  the  cream,  and  a  balloon  will  rise  faster  in  cold 
weather  or  in  the  evening  than  at  noon,  hence  balloon 
ascensions  are  made  in  the  evening,  and  not  at  mid-day. 

HENKY  STEWART. 


Size  of  the  Fat  Globules. 

The  philosophy  of  cream  rising  depends  certainly  upon 
the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  and  the 
cream,  or  rather  of  the  globules  of  fat  which  exist  free  in 
the  fluid  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  and  as  a  cork  rises 
so  these  lighter  fat  globules  rise  in  the  denser 
pecific  gravity  of  milk  with  four  per  cent,  of 
1.03  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  but- 
a  difference  of  about  13  per  cent, 
small,  and  milk  being  a  solu- 
aen,  is  a  viscid  fluid  which, 
them  in  suspension, 
Lence  the  cream 
the  milk 
en  the 


LIFTING  GIN. 

At  Figure  107  is  shown  a  convenient  and  powerful  hand- 
machine  for  raising  timbers,  logs  for  sawing,  corners  of 
buildings,  anu  heavy  weights  of  various  kinds.  Two 
strong  men  upon  the  lever  can  raise  from  two  to  three  tons 
or  more.  The  frame  is  made  of  two-inch  planks  six  feet 
in  length  and  eight  inches  in  width.  Two  rows  of  inch 
holes  are  bored  into  these  4)4  inches  apart,  the  holes  being 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  measuring  from  center  to 
center.  The  holes  of  one  row  are  directly  opposite  a  point 
midway  between  those  of  the  other,  as  shown  at  a.  The 
sides  are  firmly  bolted  together  at  top  and  bottom  with 
ends  2)4  inches  thick,  as  shown  at  b  b.  Have  the  black¬ 
smith  make  a  couple  of  inch  iron  pins  10  inches  long  with 
strong  rings  in  each,  as  shown  at  c  c.  Next  have  a  hook 
de  16  inches  long,  from  inch-square  steel,  the  very  best 


being  required  to  insure  strength,  and  a  12 K  by  2K  inch 
link  from  one-half  inch  rod,  which  is  attached  to  the  hook 
as  shown  at  d,  allowing  the  link  to  play  nicely  in  the  hook. 
For  the  lever  procure  a  bar  of  iron  two  feet  in  length, 
three  inches  in  width  and  one  inch  thick.  In  this  make 
notches  to  fit  the  pins,  4%  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center,  the  first  one  being  1%  inch  from  the  end  of  the  bar, 
and  one  diagonally  opposite  to  fit  the  link  as  shown  at  e. 
In  a  stout  lever,  4)4  feet  long,  cut  a  slot  down  the  center 
half  the  length  and  the  same  thickness  as  the  bar,  bolt  to 
the  lever  and  tighten  with  an  iron  band  as  shown  at  f. 
To  operate,  place  the  frame  upright  against  the  object  to 
be  raised  ;  place  the  lever  as  shown  at  g,  insert  the  pin  h, 
bear  down  on  the  lever  and  insert  the  pin  in  the  next  hole 
higher  on  the  other  side ;  then  raise  again,  put  in  pin 
No.  1,  and  proceed  as  before  until  the  desired  bight  is  ob¬ 
tained.  When  raising  logs  or  any  object  against  which 
the  top  of  the  frame  does  not  rest,  the  top  should  be  braced 
as  shown  at  Figure  107.  The  machine  has  been  in  use  here 
for  several  years  and  gives  excellent  satisfaction. 

Plainwell,  Mich.  WM.  archer. 


TALKS  AND  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  POULTRY”. 

Big  Grains  In  Small  Crops. 

How  are  little  chickens  able  to  digest  whole  grain  ?  I 
have  been  asking  myself  this  question  in  watching  my 
chicks  of  two  days  old  eat  whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
with  safety.*  How  do  they  “  grind  it  up  »  ”  Asa  little  girl 
at  our  place  said  the  other  day— “They  must  be  born  with 
gravel  in  ’em.” 

ANSWERED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

This  question  is  one  that  I  had  once  asked  myself.  The 
fact  is,  chicks  of  a  few  days  of  age  eat  but  little,  really,  and 
they  drink  more,  in  proportion,  than  they  eat.  The  gizzard 
is  capable  of  pulverizing  food  without  the  aid  of  grit,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  When  grains  are  passed  into  the 
gizzard,  and  there  is  no  grit  there,  the  gizzard  is  assisted 
by  the  rubbing  of  the  grains  against  each  other,  the  water 
assisting  to  soften  the  food  also.  The  gizzard  of  a  chick  is 
larger,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  really 
performs  less  service;  while  the  chick  may  be  sustained  in 
its  early  stage  by  the  power  of  the  gizzard  to  reduce  the 
food;  at  a  later  stage  grit  will  be  necessary,  because  of  the 
greater  work  to  be  performed  by  the  gizzard.  Hence, 
while  the  chick  may  have  no  difficulty,  on  account  of 
greater  capacity,  to  reduce  its  proportionate  amount  of 
food,  the  gizzard  of  a  larger  chicken  would  soon  be  over¬ 
taxed,  unless  aided  by  grit,  and  the  bird  dies  of  in¬ 
anition. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

In  the  R.  N.-Y”  .  of  May  17,  page  318.  is  an  article  by  Mr 
Henry  Hales,  headed  “Transported  Eggs  for  Hatching,” 
in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  hen 
which  closely  sat  on  her  eggs  hatched  no  chicks,  while  the 
other,  which  came  off  frequently,  brought  off  a  good 
brood.  Then  Mr.  H.  states  that  the  close  sitter  was  con¬ 
tinually  turning  her  eggs,  which  indicated  that  too  much 
turning  of  the  eggs  will  destroy  their  vitality,  and  the 
failure  to  hatch  was  thus  accounted  for.  He  also  gives 
this  as  a  reason  for  allowing  eggs  to  rest  after  a  journey, 
in  order  to  allow  “  the  soft  contents  to  settle  in  a  normal 
condition.” 

1  think  Mr.  Hales’s  conclusions  are  erroneous.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  vacuum  in  an  egg,  and,  next,  when 
the  contents  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they  must  “  settle  ” 
the  egg  will  never  hatch.  The  reason  why  a  close  sitter 
fails  to  hatch  is  this :  The  hen  that  has  a  clutch  of  eggs 
that  are  fertile  does  not  provide  all  of  the  heat,  the  animal 
heat  of  the  chicks  in  the  eggs  (which  is  constantly  being 
given  off)  assisting  her.  If  all  the  eggs  are  fertile  she  will 
leave  the  nest  frequently  because  the  temperature  is  too 
high,  while  the  cRse  sitter,  which  does  not  leave  her  nest, 
sits  closely  because  she  feels  the  lack  of  heat  iu  the  eggs, 
which  are  infertile,  and  contain  no  chicks.  The  one  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  her  chicks  in  the  eggs,  and  the  other  attempts,  by 
remaining  closely  on  her  nest,  to  perform  an  impossibility 
— hatch  infertile  eggs.  As  they  feel  cold  to  her,  she  con¬ 
stantly  draws  the  outer  ones  to  the  center  (turning  them) 
and  does  her  fullest  duty,  but  all  in  vain.  All  hens  turn 
their  eggs  in  the  nest,  but  the  colder  the  eggs  the  more 
frequently  it  is  done.  A  hen  remains  closely  on  her  nest, 
also,  when  the  chicks  are  weak,  going  over  the  time  to 
hatch,  but  if  she  has  a  good  clutch  of  fertile  eggs,  from 
vigorous  parents,  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks  will  force 
her  to  go  off  the  nest  to  prevent  ovei  heating.  The  greater 
the  number  of  fertile  eggs  in  a  nest  the  better  for  each 
chick,  as  they  assist  each  other  by  their  heat.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  incubators.  The  chicks  provide  a  portion 
of  the  heat.  p.  H.  j. 

A  Portable  Hennery. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  know  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  benefit  derived  from  having  poultry  in  an 
orchard,  or  being  able  to  pasture  them  just  where  one 
chooses.  This  object  is  attained  through  the  medium  of  a 
portable  hen-house,  one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
sketch  at  Fig.  109.  It  is  about  10  feet  long  and  five  wide, 
and  is  provided  with  stationary  perches.  One  slat  at  each 
side  projects  18  inches,  as  at  a  a  a.  These  are  used  as 
handles  fo”  carrying  it  about.  A  small  door  may  be 
hinged  at  the  front  end  if  desired.  If  hens  are  kept  in  this 
for  a  few  days  and  fed  well,  they  will  soon  learn  it  is  their 
home  and  return  to  it  each  evening.  In  moving  about  it 
should  not  be  carried  a  long  distance  at  a  time,  only  a  few 
rods,  so  that  they  may  not  lose  knowledge  of  the  location. 
By  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  large  flocks  of  poultry  are 
kept  during  the  summer  at  pasture  in  some  field  near  the 
buildings,  and  not  only  do  they  fertilize  the  ground  but 
destroy  immense  quantities  of  insects.  Since  these  port¬ 
able  houses  are  mostly  used  in  orchards,  nesting  boxes 
should  also  be  placed  inside.  l.  d.  s. 
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Trying  Some  of  Those  Eggs. 

Regarding  those  questions  on  page  321,  I  learned  a  few 
things  about  an  incubator,  costly  and  otherwise.  Some 
may  help  others.  I  have  known  eggs  to  hatch  after  they 
have  been  for  several  hours  in  120  degrees  of  heat.  Another 
thing— chicks  will  come  just  to  the  point  of  hatching  and 
then  die,  because  the  shell  is  too  hard  for  them  to  chip,  be¬ 
cause  too  dry.  I  found  that  what  seemed  too  much  water 
is  required  toward  the  end,  put  on  warm  by  means  of  a 
wisp.  The  shells  then  appeared  to  rot.  Again,  if  too 
dry,  the  chicks  will  “dry”  to  the  membrane  or  even  the 
shell,  and  I  have  had  them  bleed  to  death  from  this  cause 
when  the  shell  was  accidentally  broken  enough  to  allow 
them  to  get  out.  Pans  of  water  will  not  do,  use  plenty 
more,  but  warm. 

Will  a  duck  egg  hatch  that  has  been  in  the  water  24 
hours  ?  I  don’t  know  about  its  capacity  to  do  so  after  24 
hours’  immersion ;  but  I  once  found  in  a  small  pond  sev¬ 
eral  eggs  laid  by  ducks  while  swimming.  I  got  home  safe 
with  nine  of  them,  set  them  under  a  hen  and  hatched  out 
five  ducks.  I  don’t  know  how  long  they  had  been  in  the 
water.  As  for  that  egg  within  an  egg,  if  the  owner  will 
put  it  under  a  steady  hen,  he  will  not  be  long  learning 
whether  it  will  hatch.  j.  d.  c. 

Pigeons. 

Domestic  pigeons  are  kept  for  amusement  and  various 
other  objects.  Their  great  variety  gives  ample  scope  to 
various  tastes  and  fancies.  Some  pigeons  are  kept  for  their 
performance  indoors,  and  are  never  allowed  to  fly,  such,  for 
instance  as  Rollers,  which  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  rolling 
over,  or  turning  somersaults  directly  they  attempt  to  fly. 
They  can  hardly  rise  from  the  floor  or  ground,  so  they  are 
kept  indoors  for  protection:  while  the  High  Flyer  pigeons 
soar  in  circles  higher  and  higher,  till  they  are  hardly  visi¬ 
ble:  in  order  to  make  thorn  do  this  in  perfection  they  are 
allowed  to  fly  only  once  a  day.  Then  there  are  the  Tumblers 
that  fly  at  a  moderate  hight,  and  turn  over  backwards  some 
two  or  three  times,  while  in  midair.  The  Carrier  is  an 
other  singular  pigeon  with  fine,  long,  sleek  necks,  long 
heads  and  bills,  with  a  large  gathering  of  loose  skin  about 
the  base  of  the  bill  and  around  the  eyes.  I  am  not  writing 
a  description  of  the  varieties,  and  only  mention  the  Car¬ 
riers  to  make  clear  the  difference  between  Carriers  and 
Homing  Antwerps.  The  Carrier,  although  a  bird  which 
will  find  its  way  home  from  a  long  distance,  is  not  the  bird 
used  for  special  service  as  the  Homing  pigeon  or  Antwerp, 
the  admirers  of  which  are  forming  special  homing  clubs. 
Another  peculiar  variety  of  pigeons  is  the  Trumpeter. 
The  almond,  short-faced  Tumblers  are  beautiful  little 
creatures  with  bills  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  rear 
their  young ;  other  pigeons  have  to  hatch  the  eggs  and  rear 
the  young.  Then  there  are  inside  Tumblers  that  fly  well  and 
will  perform  while  flying  around  a  room. 

Of  the  variety  of  pigeons  there  is  hardly  an  end,  for  be¬ 
sides  the  leading  sorts  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
varieties  in  colors  which  are  all  duly  noted  by  the  fancier. 
And  here  is  the  true  vocation  for  the  fancier  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  for  pigeon  fanciers  existed  many 
centuries  before  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  keepers 
of  poultry.  There  was  and  is  little  profit  in  pigeons.  Most 
of  the  choice  birds  are  kept  for  the  love  of  them,  and  a 
devoted  fancier  will  go  into  ecstacies  over  a  fine  bird  of  the 
breed  he  makes  his  hobby,  such  as  Pouters,  Barbs,  Swal¬ 
lows,  Magpies,  Owls,  Turbits,  Baldheads,  Jacobins,  Fan- 
tails,  Runts,  Priests,  Nuns,  etc.,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
German  toy  pigeons,  and  many  others.  So  strong  is  the 
desire  of  a  devotee  to  own  one  of  these  varieties  that  large 
sums  of  money  change  hands  for  a  single  fine  specimen,  as 
high  as  §75  or  §100  having  been  paid  for  one  bird.  A  single 
Pouter  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  at  one  of  the  New  York 
exhibitions  for  §90.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  many 
such  birds  can  be  bred,  as  the  best  and  rarest  birds  are  not 
prolific  or  rarely  produce  as  good  birds  as  themselves. 
Highly  as  pigeons  are  thought  of  in  Europe  and  America, 
in  India,  the  cradle  of  the  fancy,  much  more  interest  is 
taken  in  them,  and  immense  numbers  are  kept  by  native 
princes  and  rich  men,  who  have  leisure  and  money  to  devote 
to  them  It  is  a  fancy  that  can  be  indulged  in  without  exer¬ 
tion  in  hot  climates.  In  any  country  fancy  pigeons  are  an 
expensive  luxury,  if  deeply  indulged  in,  but  in  a  small 
way,  they  afford  a  harmless,  innocent  inducement  to 
study  nature’s  charms.  The  great  naturalist,  Tegetmeier, 
says  that  it  was  a  few  pigeons,  when  a  boy,  that  started 
him  on  his  lifelong  career  as  a  naturalist. 

HENRY  HALES. 

Cats  are  very  destructive  to  young  chickens,  often  caus¬ 
ing  great  havoc  before  the  cause  is  discovered.  As  rats 
and  mice  always  accompany  corn  and  such  food  aschickens 
consume,  unless  great  vigilance  is  used,  cats  are  very 
requisite  about  poultry  houses,  especially  about  farm  out¬ 
buildings.  I  never  knew  cats  that  had  been  brought  up 
from  small  kittens  with  chickens  to  molest  them.  I 
always  keep  two  cats,  and  not  one  has  ever  touched  a 
chicken  or  pigeon.  I  have  put  young  chickens  and  pigeons 
into  a  cat’s  bed  with  her  kittens,  and  the  mother  cat  be¬ 
came  quite  attached  to  them.  Any  one  taking  this  little 
amount  of  trouble  will  be  assured  against  loss  by  cats. 

W RY  TAILS  mostly  occur  among  inbred  poultry,  hence 
they  are  most  common  among  pure  bred  fowls.  Carefully 
examine  all  the  birds  in  your  breeding-pens.  Crooked 
breasts  and  wry  tails  are  not  so  easily  detected  in  the  hens, 
their  tails  being  so  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  cocks 
they  require  closer  attention. 

Squirrel  tails,  or  tails  that  hang  over  the  back,  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  head,  should  also  be  avoided.  If  such  tails 
are  once  allowed  to  exist  in  a  flock  it  is  hard  to  breed  them 
out  again.  They  do  not  tell  so  much  against  some  breeds, 
such  as  Japanese  bantams,  but  with  Games  and  most  other 
breeds  they  are  abominable  annoyances.  H.  H. 


Mr.  Rankin  Answers. 

Tn  regard  to  the  questions  that  were  asked  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  I  would  say  that  there  have  been 
many  complaints  this  season  of  ducks  dying  in  the  shell 
just  before  they  are  ready  to  come  out.  This  arises  from 
various  causes  where  machines  are  used,  such  as  giving 
them  too  much  latitude,  too  much  or  too  little  moisture, 
want  of  vitality  in  the  eggs  owing  to  inbreeding,  etc.  Too 
much  moisture  will  pack  the  chick  in  the  egg  so  it  cannot 
turn  and  free  itself.  The  chick  is  healthy  and  well-devel¬ 
oped,  but  it  cannot  get  out  of  the  shell.  With  too  little 
moisture  the  unborn  chick  becomes  a  shriveled  specimen 
fastened  to  the  shell,  too  weak  to  get  out.  The  want  of 
vitality  is  caused  either  by  excessive  egg  production,  con¬ 
finement  of  the  mother  bird,  or  the  want  of  nourishing 
food.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  result  is  the  same — the 
chick  will  not  hatch.  A  man  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
who  said  that  he  had  set  13  hens  and  hatched  but  two 
chicks :  but  there  was  a  full  grown  chick  in  every  egg,  and 
that  he  was  tired  of  hens,  and  wished  to  buy  a  machine. 
I  told  him  the  results  would  probably  be  ju9t  the  same 
with  a  machine,  as  it  was  not  probable  that  those  13  hens 
would  all  have  blundered.  When  I  find  more  dead  chicks 
than  usual  in  the  shell  I  begin  to  look  to  the  food  and 
exercise  of  the  fowls :  for  attention  to  these  is  the  surest 
way  to  overcome  the  trouble. 

I  have  had  several  double  eggs  this  season ;  that  is— one 
was  perfectly  formed  inside  of  another.  I  have  kept  them 
as  curiosities  ;  but  know  of  no  reason  why  the  inside  one 
should  not  hatch.  I  ran  an  experimental  machine  several 
years  ago  in  which  one  tray  was  not  turned  at  all,  the  eggs 
remaining  in  the  same  position  through  the  entire  hatch  ; 
one  tray  was  turned  every  other  day  and  another  twice  a 
day.  The  last  did  the  best  hatching,  turning  out  90  per 
cent.  ;  while  the  first  hatched  54  per  cent.  I  turn  the  eggs 
by  moving  them  from  the  end  to  the  center  of  the  tray,  an 
operation  which  requires  about  10  minutes  per  1,000  eggs. 
Eggs  that  have  been  in  the  water  some  time  hatch  just  as 
well  as  the  others. 


ARE  THEY  EDUCATED  OFF  THE  FARM  ? 

Many  wise  men  undertake  to  prove  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  educate  boys  off  the  farm ;  that  is,  that 
what  a  boy  learns  at  an  agricultural  college  will  only 
teach  him  to  get  away  from  farm  life  as  fast  as  he  can 
move.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  such  folks  will 
have  to  say  about  the  following  letter  which  was  sent  to 
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Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts  by  a  former  student  now  living  in 
Minnesota.  The  best  of  it  is  that  this  is  simply  a  sample 
of  many  letters  received  from  ex-students. 

“Since  coming  home  last  April  I  have  had  a  pretty  busy 
time  of  it.  Some  of  the  time  I  have  worked  on  the  eight- 
hour  plan— eight  hours  in  the  fore  and  eight  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Well,  the  barn  is  done,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  44x60  feet;  the  entire  basement  is 
used  for  the  cows’  bed  room.  The  horses  are  on  the  floor 
above  and  the  manure  is  thrown  down  through  trap-doors 
as  in  the  Cornell  University  barn.  In  fact,  nearly  every¬ 
thing  about  the  building  is  patterned  after  that  building. 
I  would  not  take  a  small  fortune  for  what  I  learned  from 
you  in  the  matter  of  farm  buildings.  We  had  a  German 
carpenter  who  was  a  good  workman,  but  who  had  so  many 
dash-churn  and  pot-auger  ideas  about  barn-building  that 
it  was  necessary  to  stand  over  him  with  a  club  most  of  the 
time.  J ust  before  beginning  work  on  our  barn  he  finished, 
for  a  German  neighbor,  one  that  is  a  most  ‘  fearful  and 
wonderful  ’  arrangement.  The  horses  and  cows  are  in 
the  basement  and  the  rows  of  stalls  extend  across  the 
building  :  there  are  four  different  rows  and  four  different 
outside  doors  to  get  to  them,  and  there  is  no  other  way  for 
getting  from  one  part  of  the  stable  to  another.  I  got  our 
carpenter  to  put  eight  windows  behind  the  row  of  horse 
stalls,  (60  feet)  and  he  nearly  fainted  when  I  wouldn’t  let 
him  make  the  horses  stand  with  their  heads  towards  the 
light.  Then  he  thought  I  had  gone  stark  mad  when  I  told 
him  to  hang  the  trap-door  over  the  stairway  at  the  end  in¬ 
stead  of  on  one  side :  but  after  I  had  the  pulley  and 
weight  attached  he  said:  ‘Dot  was  a  pooty  goot  ting.’ 
We  have  water  both  in  the  cow  and  horse  stables.  It  is 
brought  from  either  of  two  cisterns — one  just  above  the 
barn  on  the  hill-side,  which  catches  the  water  from  the 
barn,  and  another  which  is  filled  from  a  well  by  wind- 
power.  1  did  all  the  plumbing  myself.  We  built  a  silo 
14x27  and  25  feet  deep.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  poor 
economy  to  open  a  silo  before  the  contents  begin  to  cool. 
We  opened  ours  too  soon  and  could  not  use  the  silage  fast 
enough  to  prevent  some  from  molding  on  top. 

In  spite  of  the  advice  ‘  never  to  attempt  to  join  stone  and 
wood  in  silo  building  ’  we  did  it,  and  I  think  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  it.  We  used  patent  matched  lathing,  and  cemented 
over  the  place  where  stone  and  wood  joined.  The  senior 
member  of  the  firm  was  too  much  afraid  of  fire  to  allow  an 
engine  near  the  barn,  so  we  got  a  tread-power  with  the 
cutter.  I  like  the  power  much  better  than  I  expected. 
We  intend  to  exercise  the  horses  this  winter  by  grinding 
all  the  feed  and  cutting  hay  and  straw.  All  the  straw  is 
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put  in  the  upper  part  of  the  new  barn  instead  of  being 
stacked  out-of-doors. 

We  have  dishorned  all  the  cattle  and  will  take  the 
‘  buds’  from  all  the  calves  in  future.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  keep  the  cows  in  the  basement  if  they  had  the 
use  of  their  horns.” 


SUMMER  STORAGE  FOR  FRUITS. 

A  great  many  of  our  readers  have  asked  for  help  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  perishable  summer  fruits.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  put  the  question  to  some  of  its  fruit-growing  corres¬ 
pondents  and  we  are  able  to  give  their  replies  herewith. 

It  is  evident  that  one  good  way  to  have  a  successful 
“  fruit-room  ”  is  to  have  no  room  at  all;  but  to  depend 
upon  a  succession  of  fruits  throughout  the  season. 

Built  In  The  Residence. 

For  the  use  of  a  private  family,  a  fruit  room  may  be 
built  in  the  residence;  by  preference,  in  a  position  as  little 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  as  practicable.  It  should  have 
double  walls',  ceiling  and  floor,  with  “  dead-air,”  or  some 
good  non-conducting  substance  between  ;  and  with  double 
doors  for  ingress  and  egress.  Arrangements  should  also 
be  provided  for  the  admission  of  cool  air  from  without, 
when  the  outer  temperature  is  sufficiently  low  for  the 
purpose;  also  for  the  displacement  of  warm  or  impure  air 
above,  when  ventilation  becomes  desirable. 

This  arrangement  will  suffice  only  for  a  slight  or  brief 
preservation  of  perishable  summer  or  autumn  fruits.  For 
longer  and  more  perfect  preservation,  resort  may  be  had  to 
the  use  of  ice,  by  means  of  which,  in  a  room  constructed  as 
above,  a  temperature  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point  may  be  readily  maintained,  and  even  the  most  per¬ 
ishable  fruits,  (if  in  sound  condition,  and  not  already  over¬ 
ripe,)  can  be  held  nearly  unchanged  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  there  is 
an  apparently  unavoidable  loss  of  flavor  and  aroma,  when 
perishable  fruits  are  thus  retarded,  even  while  maintained 
in  an  otherwise  unchanged  condition. 

Since  the  warmer  air  always  rises  from  expansion;  when 
ice  is  used  as  the  refrigerating  material,  it  should  always 
be  placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  room,  and  means 
should  be  provided  for  carrying  the  drip  from  it,  as  well  as 
all  condensed  moisture,  from  wnatever  source,  out  of  the 
room,  passing  it  through  a  trap  in  the  waste  pipe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  admission  of  warm  air  from  without. 

My  own  arrangement  for  such  purpose  has  been  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  cupboard,  built  within  an  ice 
house,  with  an  entrance  from  without  through  double 
doors.  T.  T.  LYON. 

South  Haven,  Michigan. 

A  Texas  Storage  Room. 

The  best  arrangement  for  a  fruit-room  that  I  know  of  is 
a  building  detached  from  the  dwelling  and  built  of  brick 
with  hollow  walls.  The  door  and  window  should  also  be 
double,  and  a  layer  of  sawdust,  or  some  similar  material, 
12  to  18  inches  deep,  must  be  placed  between  the  ceiling 
and  the  roof.  A  ventilating  tuoe  12  to  18  inches  square 
should  run  from  the  ceiling  through  the  roof,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  closing  it,  when  desired.  Such  a  room  is  equally 
serviceable  for  either  winter  or  summer  use  in  this  climate. 
As  for  berries,  cherries,  plums,  apricots  and  peaches,  I 
don’t  think  it  is  practicable  to  keep  them  any  length  of 
time,  except  by  the  cold  storage  systems,  that  are  too 
expensive  for  the  average  private  dwelling.  Summer 
apples  and  pears  keep  best  in  small  ventilated  packages 
in  a  dark,  well  ventilated  room,  and  nearly  as  well  in 
a  good  cellar.  JAMES  NIMON. 

Denison,  Texas. 

To  Secure  Uniformly  Low  Temperature. 

The  most  essential  point  in  a  fruit  room  is  a  uniformly 
low  temperature,  as  unvarying  as  possible,  and  never 
warmer  than  40  degrees.  As  regards  moisture,  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  low  it  cannot  be  too  moist,  for  the  amount 
of  water  held  in  solution  in  the  air  is  regulated  by  its 
temperature,  and  at  40  degrees,  or  less,  the  air  holds  no 
more  moisture  than  is  desirable  for  fruit.  Darkness  is 
also  desirable,  or  at  least  there  should  be  facilities  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  degree  of  light  at  all  times.  Complete  control 
of  fungous  growths  is  very  desirable,  and  this  I  find  pos- 
siole  by  free  sulphurous  fumigation  when  the  room  is 
empty,  as  it  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  year,  during 
which  time  not  only  fumigation,  but  thorough  cleansing 
and  whitewashing  are  essential.  Carbolic  acid  in  the 
whitewash — one  ounce  to  the  gallon — is  a  good  thing.  The 
second— but  hardly  second— point,  is  easy  accessibility,  not 
only  for  persons  but  for  carts  and  barrows,  so  that  time 
may  not  be  lost  in  handling  the  contents  of  the  room.  A 
firm  floor  is  important  in  handling  barrels  and  other  pack¬ 
ages. 

Temperature  is  best  and  most  cheaply  controlled  by 
depth  in  the  ground,  and  a  cave  in  a  hillside,  with  a  build¬ 
ing  over  the  entrance,  is  excellent.  On  level  ground  a 
deep  cellar,  with  a  building  over  it,  having  a  frost- proof 
floor,  with  an  air  lock  (on  the  principle  of  a  canal  lock),  for 
putting  in  and  taking  out  fruit  in  freezing  weather,  is  a 
convenient  contrivance.  The  above  arrangement  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  the  winter  storage  of  such  fruits  as  are 
not  naturally  subject  to  early  decay.  But  for  the  keeping 
of  more  perishable  fruits  cold  storage  is  essential.  On  a 
moderate  scale  a  cave  or  cellar,  such  as  is  referred  to 
above,  may  be  made  to  furnish  passable  cold  storage  by 
having  a  metallic  ceiling  (galvanized  iron)  over  a  part  of 
it,  so  constructed  that  considerable  quantities  of  ice  can 
be  placed  upon  it,  and  protected  from  warmth  from  the 
outside.  This  will  cool  the  air  in  the  cellar  sufficiently  to 
keep  late  summer  and  early  fall  fruit  for  a  month  or  two 
which  is  often  all  that  is  required  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
sale.  But  on  a  larger  scale,  and  for  longer  keeping,  a 
regular  cold  storage  house  would  be  required. 

Newport,  Vt.  t.  h.  hoskins. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


For  Minnesota’s  Climate. 

The  chief  requisites  of  a  fruit-room  are  perfect  freedom 
from  moisture  or  dampness  and  a  uniform  temperature. 
A  cellar  or  a  cave  built  in  a  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  bank 
or  hill-side  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  provided  good 
ventilation  is  secured,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  effected 
through  an  ante  room,  which  will  partly  prevent  a  rush  of 
outside  air  when  it  is  of  a  different  degree  of  temperature 
from  that  within.  For  summer  use  I  prefer  a  room  built 
above  ground,  and  it  be  should  an  annex  on  the  north  or 
east  side  of  the  dwelling  rather  than  a  room  in  the  body  of  it 
When  built  above  ground,  it  must  be  built  with  double 
walls,  with  an  air-space  between  them.  My  method  of 
building  would  be  to  erect  a  frame  or  skeleton,  using  two 
by  six  lumber  for  studding.  Outside  sheath  up  with  com¬ 
mon  inch  lumber  and  veneer  with  brick,  or  double-board, 
with  a  lining  of  felt  or  building  paper  between.  The  in¬ 
side  wall  may  be  a  common  lath  and  plaster  one,  but  I 
should  like  better  a  ceiling  with  a  well-seasoned  dressed 
and  matched  flooring  with  heavy  building  paper  next  the 
studding.  (It  might  be  better  yet  to  lath  and  plaster  on 
the  studding  and  fur  out  and  ceil  over  that,  thus  securing 
two  air-spaces).  The  doors,  windows  and  upper  ceiling 
should  also  be  double  and  made  to  fit  closely,  and  there 
should  be  a  ventilator  through  the  top  ceiling,  and  open¬ 
ing  out  above  the  roof.  Air  can  be  admitted  through  the 
windows:  but  it  is  better  to  admit  it  through  the  ground 
floor,  through  pipe  or  tile  laid  under  ground,  and  opening 
out  at  some  distance  from  the  room  in  a  shaded  place. 
The  air,  when  admitted,  should  be  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  that  inside  of  the  room  or  lower,  or  there  will 
be  troublesome  moisture.  There  should  be  blinds  to  the 
windows  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  light  is  injurious  if  it 
can  be  secured  without  heat.  The  interior  of  the  room 
should  be  fitted  up  with  racks  and  shelves  so  arranged 
that  different  sorts  of  fruit  may  be  separate.  Perishable 
fruits  will  keep  in  good  condition  much  longer  in  such  a 
room,  provided  that  they  are  dry  and  sound  when  put  in, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  place  for  keeping  apples,  pears, 
grapes  and  pantry  stores  of  canned  fruits.  In  my  market 
gardening  I  use  a  wooden  building  with  double  walls  for 
summer  storage,  and  a  bank  cellar  for  winter,  closing  the 
ventilator  when  the  temperature  gets  down  to  34  degrees 
outside.  J.  S.  HARRIS. 

La  Crescent,  Minn. 

A  Succession  of  Fruits  Best. 

The  keeping  of  summer  fruits  requires  refrigeration, 
and  this  involves  expense— usually  too  much  of  it  for  the 
average  private  family. 

Cold  storage  is  often  a  financial  success* commercially, 
but  rarely  so  in  a  private  family.  My  advice  for  a  private 
family  would  be  to  have  a  succession  of  summer  fruits 
covering  the  entire  season,  and  to  use  them  freely  while  in 
perfection, disposing  of  any  surplus  day  by  day  as  they  ripen, 
and  there  will  be  little  need  for  cold  storage.  Occasionally 
I  use  a  cold  room  in  connection  with  the  ice-house;  in  this 
way  I  hold  Bartlett  pears  until  the  glut  is  past.  Some¬ 
times  I  hold  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  from  Sat¬ 
urday  until  Monday,  as  we  never  pick  any  on  Sunday. 
This  would  do  for  commercial  growers  and  would  be  a 
convenience  often  in  a  private  family.  In  a  large  board¬ 
ing-house  such  a  convenience  would  without  doubt  often 
be  a  decided  advantage ;  but  In  this  case  I  would  sooner 
advise  a  large-sized  refrigerator  rather  than  a  cold  room, 
as  more  economical  of  ice.  A  good  plan  for  holding  late 
pears  and  grapes  is  to  set  apart  for  the  purpose  a  portion 
of  a  basement  which  is  fairly  dry,  with  good  heat-non-con- 
ducting  walls  and  partitions,  with  a  single  window  and 
one  door  for  occasional  ventilation ;  in  this  there  should 
bo  an  iron  or  zinc  ice-box  sufficiently  large  to  hold  300 
or  more  pounds  of  ice,  and  by  keeping  the  ice  there  con¬ 
stantly  a  temperature  of  about  40  to  45  degrees  should  be 
maintained.  When  the  weather  is  cool  the  air  should  be 
changed  by  opening  the  window  awhile.  P.  M.  AUGUR. 
Middlefield,  Conn. 

A  Cold  Room  of  Little  Consequence. 

I  have  no  fruit  room  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  and  have  never  made  any  systematic  experi¬ 
ments,  or  any  special  effort  to  keep  perishable  fruits  much 
beyond  their  usual  period  of  maturity.  I  use  only  a  cool, 
airy  cellar,  an  upper  room  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
and  an  ice-box  or  refrigerator.  I  have  relied  upon  my 
garden  to  produce  fresh  fruits  in  succession,  and  have 
adopted  no  other  means  for  keeping  them  for  any  consider - 
abU  time.  Our  first  fruits  are  strawberries,  which  are 
closely  followed  by  raspberries,  and  these  by  blackberries  ; 
then  come  cherries,  peaches,  with  early  apples  and  pears, 
followed  by  grapes  in  abundance,  supplemented  by  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  ;  thus  I  have  a  constant  and  varied 
supply  until  the  season  closes  with  winter  apples.  The 
constant  and  ample  supply  also  of  foreign  fruits,  such  as 
oranges,  pineapples  and  bananas,  also  renders  any  method 
of  keeping  perishable  fruits  of  little  consequence  in  the 
country.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

Delaware,  O. 


Root  Pulpers. — These  machines  in  England  take  the 
place  of  our  root  cutters.  The  roots  are  sliced  and  then 
crushed  either  between  fluted  rollers  or  between  stout 
iron  jaws.  Cattle  eat  this  pulp  readily,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  choking,  as  there  is  when  roots  are  cut  in  large 
pieces.  We  have  known  several  valuable  animals  to  be 
choked  to  death  in  trying  to  eat  roots  that  were  passed 
through  an  ordinary  cutter.  Pulped  roots  are  fed  mixed 
with  grains  or  cut  fodder.  The  R.  N.-Y.  learns  of  several 
English  farmers  who  use  roots  as  an  ensilage  crop.  They 
are  well  pulped  and  put  in  thesilo  with  chaff  and  cut  hay. 
This  product  is  said  to  keep  and  feed  well. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

A  Convenient  Hog  House  and  Yard. 

W.  S.  S.,  Pleasant  Valley,  Illinois.— J  would  like  to  see 
a  model  of  a  well  arranged  hog-house  20  feet  x  30  feet  with 
platform  cattle  scales  in  one  end  and  a  handy  yard  on  the 
outside  for  cattle,  etc.  to  be  weighed,  and  a  corn-crib  in  the 
upper  story. 

Ans. — The  drawings  shown  at  Figures  110  and  111,  are  re¬ 
engraved  from  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station.  The  house  shown  is  much  larger  than  the  one 


mentioned,  but  it  is  so  arranged  that  ventilation,  warmth 
and  cleanliness  are  readily  secured.  While-this  building 
was  arranged  especially  for  feeding  experiments,  it  will  be 
found  very  useful,  with  slight  modifications,  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  breeder  and  feeder.  The  ground  dimensions  are  all 
given  in  the  drawings.  The  studdings  are  16  feet  high. 
The  pens  are  each  seven  feet  nine  inches  wide  in  the  clear. 
A  tight  partition  reaching  to  the  ceiling  six  feet  11  inches 
back  from  the  feeding  alley,  divides  the  pens  into  two 
apartments,  the  feeding  and  sleeping  rooms.  After  each 


meal  the  hogs  are  driven  back  into  the  sleeping  room 
through  small  doors  that  slide  up  and  down  in  grooves  and 
are  operated  from  the  feeding  alley  by  ropes  that  run  over 
small  pulleys.  A  large  entrance  to  each  sleeping  room  is 
also  provided.  The  partitions  between  the  feeding  rooms 
are  three  feet  high.  Doors  three  feet  wide  through  each 
division  afford  means  for  handling  the  hogs.  A  convenient 
device  for  keeping  hogs  back  from  the  trough  while  pour¬ 
ing  in  swill  is  shown  at  Figure  112.  The  sleeping  rooms 
are  11  feet  five  inches  by  seven  feet  nine  inches  and  occupy 
the  south  portion  of  the  building.  A  shaft  two  feet  square 
reaching  from  within  three  feet  of  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  provides  ventilation  and  enables  one  to  throw 


bedding  from  above.  The  yards  shown  at  Figure  110,  reach 
back  16  feet.  Access  to  the  yards  is  had  by  means  of  small 
doors  open  at  all  times,  except  in  very  cold  weather.  With 
this  arrangement  all  the  droppings  are  deposited  outside 
the  building.  The  outside  fence  is  permanent  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gate  hinge  at  each  end.  The  division  fences  are 
made  so  that  a  10-foot  panel  may  be  lifted  out  to  allow  a 
wagon  to  pass  through  and  collect  the  manure.  These 
yards  now  have  an  earth  floor,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  floored  with  plank  laid  in  water-lime. 
This  would  reduce  the  loss  of  manure  and  keep  out 
vermin. 

Breeding  Hipped  Mares. 

J.  H.  S.,  Oscoda,  Mich. — My  three-year-old  colt  was 
hipped  last  winter ;  but  she  isn’t  lame.  Can  I  breed  her 
with  safety?  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  she  can  never  have 
a  foal. 

Ans. — Fractures  through  the  shaft  of  the  hipbone,  or  of 
the  inner  angle  (the  angle  near  the  backbone),  might,  in 


some  cases,  rehder  the  animal  unsafe  for  breeding,  from 
the  formation  of  bony  growths  in  healing,  which  may  par¬ 
tially  obstruct  or  prevent  the  proper  dilation  of  the  pelvis 
at  foaling.  But  if  the  colt  is  hipped  by  a  fracture  and 
drawing  downward  of  the  outer  angle  of  ,'the  hip — “  down 
in  the'hip” — or  of  the  posterior  angle  or  point  of  the  hip  at 
either  side  of  the  tail,  there  will  be  no  danger  in  breeding 
her. 

Lump  on  Heifer’s  Jaw. 

W.  M.,  Hockessin,  Del.— About  a  month  ago  a  lump  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  left  side  of  the  lov^fer  jaw  of  a  two-year  old 
heifer,  and  has  steadily  increased  ever  since.  How  should 
it  be  treated  ? 

Ans. — You  should  have  given  the  character  of  the  swell¬ 
ing  :  whether  attached  to  skin  or  bone,  hard  and  bony,  or 
so  ft.  Try  painting  with  compound  tincture  of  iodine  daily 
until  well  blistered.  Repeat  after  two  weeks,  if  there  is 
any  improvement.  If  there  is  no  improvement  apply  a  fly 
blister,  to  one  ounce  of  which  add  15  drops  of  croton  oil,  or 
one-half  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Sorrel. 

A.  O.  S.,  Dover,  Del. — Sorrel  has  made  its  appearance  al¬ 
most  everywhere ;  scarcely  a  field  is  free  from  it,  whether 
grass,  grain,  or  stalk  land,  and  it  is  an  inexplicable  mystery 
to  farmers  where  it  has  come  from.  Many  claim  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  open  winter  and  wet  spring.  Still  the  seeds 
must  have  been  in  the  ground.  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
strong  acid  phosphate  is  conducive  to  its  growth  to  a  great 
extent.  What  thinks  the  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

Ans. — Open  winters  and  wet  weather  while  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  many  plants  are  favorable  to  others.  The 
less  favored  perish  and  make  room  for  weeds  which  do  not 
mind  such  unfavorable  conditions.  Sorrel  (Rumex  aceto- 
sella)  is  one  of  the  latter.  It  seeds  with  great  freedom. 
We  believe  that  acid  phosphate  is  favorable  to  its  growtn. 
So  also  is  potash,  nitrogen,  or  any  other  form  of  chemical 
fertilizer.  Why  not  ?  Acid  phosphate,  however,  is  not 
especially  favorable  to  its  growth  on  account  of  its  acidity. 

Bloat  In  Pigs. 

P.  IF.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich.— A  few  days  ago  I  lost  a  six- 
months-old  pig  which  was  bloated  as  much  as  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin  would  allow.  When  three  months  old  it  began 
to  bloat,  ate  little,  and  fell  off  badly  in  condition.  About 
five  weeks  ago  it  began  to  bloat  again  and  ate  little,  while 
the  bloating  kept  increasing  until  it  died.  Like  the  five 
other  members  of  the  litter,  it  had  been  kept  in  a  warm 
pen,  which  was  dirty  during  part  of  the  moist,  damp 
winter.  They  were  fed  on  steamed  potatoes.  They  also 
got  cob  meal  and  rye,  30  bushels  of  ear  corn  and  20  bushels 
of  rye  ground  together.  Half  a  bushel  of  this  was  added 
to  the  roots.  They  also  got  corn  occasionally  with  salt, 
copperas  and  sulphur  now  and  then.  Why  did  that  pig  die, 
while  the  others  throve  handsomely  ?  I  could  never  tell 
whether  it  passed  urine  or  dung. 

ANS. — Death  was  probably  due  to  indigestion  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A  restricted  diet,  with  a 
change  of  food  might  have  proved  beneficial  at  the  outset. 
Medicinal  treatment  of  such  chronic  cases  by  correspond¬ 
ence  is  unsatisfactory.  The  pig  must  have  had  passages 
from  both  bowels  and  kidneys.  Death  would  have  resulted 
within  a  few  days  if  either  the  bowels  or  kidneys  ceased 
to  move. 

Rye  for  Hay. 

L.  M.  F.,  Orient,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  value  of  rye 
cured,  cut  just  as  it  is  heading  out  in  comparison  with 
Timothy  hay  for  feeding  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  as  fully  competent  to  answer 
this  question,  as  I  have  made  but  little  study  of  the  rye 
crop.  1  give  the  analyses  of  water-free  mixed  grasses 
(mainly  Timothy)  and  rye  cut  at  bloom. 

Timothy.  Rye. 

Ash . percent.  4,9?  7.U2 

Albuminoids .  "  9.06  18.62 

Crude-fiber .  “  83.42  87  03 

Nitrogen-free  extract .  "  47.90  87.28 

Fat .  “  4.65  5.05 

These  analyses  indicate  that  the  rye  hay  is  a  more  nitro¬ 
genous  feed  than  Timothy.  In  feeding  rye  as  a  forage 
plant  during  the  summer  of  1889,  I  did  not  find  that  the 
animals  relished  it  so  well  or  did  as  well  on  it  as  on  some 
other  forage  crops.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  general 
experience  reported,  and  there  may  have  been  some  reason 
for  its  poor  effects  that  was  not  present  in  other  trials. 
The  rye  did  not  set  a  heavy  crop,  hence  the  stalks  were 
coarser  and  not  well  eaten  by  the  animals.  Perhaps  had 
there  been  a  heavier  crop,  with  small  stalks,  the  trial 
might  have  been  more  favorable.  The  analysis  of  rye  hay 
indicates  a  greater  value  than  was  found  by  feeding.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  single  trial,  and  can  be  considered  as 
applying  only  to  such  conditions  as  existed.  For  hay  I 
was  not  well  impressed  with  it ;  as  a  forage  plant  for 
those  practicing  soiling  and  intensive  agriculture,  its  earli¬ 
ness  in  the  spring  makes  it  of  much  value,  coming,  as  it 
does,  before  other  crops  are  ready  for  feeding.  If  cut  be¬ 
fore  heading,  two,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  three 
cuttings  may  be  made  in  a  season.  This  gives  additional 
value  to  rye  either  for  hay  or  forage,  and  in  a  system  of 
crop  rotation  for  improving  our  farm  lands,  rye  may  be 
made  to  play  an  important  part. 

Fighting  the  Potato  Blight. 

J.  H.  T.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J.—l.  Have  any  real  ex¬ 
periments  been  made  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  pota¬ 
toes  to  prevent  the  blight  ?  2.  May  we  use  Paris-green  or 
London-purple  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  thus  fight 
the  blight  and  the  beetles  at  one  operation  ? 

ANS. — Experiments  on  a  somewhat  small  scale  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  by  Col.  A.  W.  Pearson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weed  reports  his  conclusions  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Ohio  Station  (Columbus,  Ohio),  while  a  report  of 
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Colonel  Pearson’s  experiments  may  be  found  in  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Colonel  Pearson  reports 
great  success.  He  sprayed  the  potatoes  every  two  weeks, 
and  the  sprayed  plants  kept  green  until  frost,  and  yielded 
twice  as  large  a  crop  as  those  that  were  not  sprayed. 
Colonel  Pearson  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that 
he  proposes,  this  year,  to  mix  one  pound  of  London- purple 
with  200  gallons  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  He  expects 
that  “the  fungus  and  the  potato  bug  may  thus  be  doctored 
at  one  operation.”  Many  other  experimenters  are  also 
preparing  to  try  this  plan.  Some  of  them  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  if  they  fail  to  remember  that  Paris  green  is 
slightly  soluble  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Unless  they 
are  careful  they  will  injure  their  vines  almost  as  much  as 
the  beetles  would.  Our  experiment  stations  should  hasten 
and  tell  us  more  about  Paris-green  in  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture. 

Location  of  a  Steam  Generator. 

P.  IF.  J.,  Pontine,  Mich. — I  have  a  Purinton  steam 
generator,  and  used  it  in  the  wood-house  last  winter,  run¬ 
ning  the  pipe  into  the  kitchen  chimney.  Now  I  have  taken 
it  down  and  I  want  to  put  up  a  little  building  for  it  by  it¬ 
self.  I  want  it  as  near  the  other  buildings  as  possible  con¬ 
sistently  with  safety  from  fire.  My  house  and  barn  are  only 
150  feet  apart,  and  between  them  are  the  pig-pen,  shop, 
granary,  corn-crib,  hen-house,  coal  and  ash-house,  and 
also  the  wood  pile  and  well — a  very  compact  but  very  con¬ 
venient  arrangement,  especially  in  winter  :  and  for  further 
convenience  I  should  like  to  have  the  steamer  near  the  pig¬ 
pen,  wood-pile  and  well.  It  has  a  very  strong  draft,  and 
how  near  these  other  buildings  would  it  be  considered 
safe,  how  high  should  the  pipe  be,  and  could  it  be  hooded 
with  one  or  two  fine  screens  ? 

Ans.— There  is  no  necessity  to  have  the  fire  near  any  of 
the  buildings,  as  steam  can  be  carried  200  or  300  feet 
through  a  well-protected  pipe  without  any  loss.  The  pipe 
may  be  laid  in  a  wooden  trough  packed  with  hair  felt  or 
even  with  sand.  A  wire  gauze  protector  may  be  fixed  to 
the  smoke  pipe  to  prevent  sparks  from  flying,  but  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  feet  there  is  very  little  danger  of  fire  from  any 
escaping  sparks,  except  in  high  winds,  when  the  spark- 
arrester  may  be  used  and  taken  off  at  other  times.  The 
stronger  the  draft  the  more  the  danger  from  sparks,  but 
the  wire  gauze  will  moderate  the  draught  somewhat.  A 
protector  made  of  sheet-iron  in  the  form  shown  at  Figure 
113  will  deflect  the  sparks  downwards  without  interfering 
seriously  with  the  draft. 

Tools  for  Spraying. 

J.  B.  H.,  Rushford ,  N.  Y. — What  implements  do  I  need 
to  spray  my  plum  and  cherry  trees  by  hand  ? 

Ans.— By  hand  work  the  Aquapult  (sold  by  W.  &  B. 
Douglas,  Middletown,  Conn.),  answers  well.  Attach  the 
hose  and  connect  it  with  an  iron  tube  into  which  the  nozzle 
screws.  The  Field  Force  Pump,  made  by  the  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  is  excellent  also.  A  bar  with 
an  expanded  foot-plate  enables  one  to  hold  the  pump 
steady  while  in  use.  It  weighs  eight  pounds.  With  two 
feet  of  one-half  inch  hose  and  a  tin  nozzle  and  sprayer, 
its  retail  price  is  $2.50;  with  brass  nozzle,  $3.50.  Longer 
hose  and  other  nozzles  are  furnished. 

Help!  The  Gophers  Must  Go. 

W.  B.  H.,  Cone,  Montana.—' The  gophers  are  cutting  the 
roots  of  my  young  apple  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  either 
they  or  I  must  move,  and  I  can’t  go,  so  will  the  Rural 
please  tell  me  w  hat  to  do  ?  They  leave  nothing  but  a  stub 
that  falls  over  at  the  least  touch.  They  are  hard  to  trap,  as 
they  do  not  make  a  raised  tunnel  and  I  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  poison  them  by  putting  poison  on  pieces  of  potato  and 
dropping  them  into  their  holes.  They  never  appear  above 
ground  but  push  out  a  pile  of  fresh  earth  and  leave  their 
holes  closed.  They  are  also  bad  in  my  Alfalfa. 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  it  up  and  must  call  upon  some¬ 
body  nearer  gopher-land  to  answer.  Possibly  stout  stakes 
or  thin  iron  bands  driven  into  the  ground  around  the  trees 
might  help,  as  shingles  driven  into  the  ground  across 
mole  holes  keep  these  animals  at  bay.  The  California 
papers  contain  many  advertisements  of  “gopher  extermin¬ 
ators  ”  which  seem  to  be  long  funnels  through  which  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  or  other  strong- smelling  materials  may 
be  put  in  the  gopher  holes.  We  do  not  know  how  these 
appliances  succeed,  though  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them 
are  sold. 

Growing  Pumpkins. 

X.  I .  A.,  Clyde,  N ’.  Y. — 1.  About  how  many  tons  of 
pumpkins  can  be  grown  on  an  acre  if  planted  exclusively 
to  pumpkins  ?  2.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  15  tons  of  manure 
were  plowed  under.  Would  wood  ashes  applied  in  the 
hill  be  a  fertilizer  for  this  crop  ?  3.  If  the  rows  are  seven 
feet  apart,  what  should  be  the  distance  between  the  hills 
in  the  rows  ? 

Ans.— 1.  No  definite  answer  can  be  given,  but,  under 
favorable  conditions,  we  should  say  20  tons  would  be  a 
good  yield.  2.  Not  a  complete  fertilizer;  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  some  form  would  be  an  improvement. 
8.  At  least  10  feet,  which  would  be  a  better  distance  for 
the  rows.  Why  not  plant  Hubbard  Squashes  ?  They  are 
excellent  for  cattle  feed,  besides  being  oftentimes  a  very 
profitable  market  crop. 

Growing  Pop-Corn  for  Market. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  some  one  tell  us  about  the 
business  of  growing  and  selling  pop-corn  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DWIGHT  HERRICK,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Growing  pop-corn  for  the  wholesale  market  has  become 
an  important  industry  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Central 
and  Southern  Wisconsin,  hundreds  of  acres  being  grown 
for  the  Chicago  market  alone.  The  great  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  is  largely  due  to  the  manufacture  of  pop-corn 
bricks,  which  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country  aud 


sold  at  public  gatherings,  etc.  Pop-corn  is  also  used  more 
largely  by  street  venders  and  in  private  families  than 
formerly,  and  so  far  the  consumption  has  about  kept  pace 
with  the  increa-ed  production.  My  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  growing  of  the  crop  by  the  wonderful  yield 
of  a  few  rows  in  the  family  garden.  The  surplus  from 
these  was  sold  for  $1  per  bushel  to  the  family  grocer,  and 
the  gross  receipts  were  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  acre.  That 
was  enough  to  set  any  boy  to  speculating  upon  the  profits 
of  pop-corn  raising.  The  following  year  five  acres  were 
planted  ;  but  owing  to  a  poor  season  and  low  prices  the 
result  was  discouraging.  It  was  not  until  three  years  ago 
that  I  began  the  successful  raising  of  the  product. 

»  Varieties  Grown. — There  are  two  varieties  in  general 
cultivation — the  Rice  or  Rat-tooth  variety  and  the  Russian 
or  Eight-rowed.  The  Rice  is  the  favorite,  however,  two- 
thirds  of  my  acreage  is  under  it.  The  Eight-rowed  variety 
yields  the  best  with  us,  but  does  not  bring  the  highest 
price.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth  and  has  a  great  tendency  to 
sucker ;  as  many  as  18  ears  have  been  picked  from  one  hill 
containing  only  three  original  stalks.  The  ears  are  small, 
but  uniform  in  size. 

Planting. — We  plant  as  early  as  possible,  usually  from 
the  first  to  the  10th  of  May,  in  drills  three  feet  nine  inches 
apart,  with  kernels  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  We  use  a 
two-horse  corn  planter  with  rotary  drop  plates,  made  to 
order,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  planting  pop-corn.  I  know 
of  no  horse  planter  that  will  plant  pop-corn  satisfactorily. 
This  year  I  am  experimenting  upon  two  fields :  in  one  the 
rows  are  three  feet  apart  and  the  hills  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row;  in  the  other  the  hills  are  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  each  way.  I  am  trying  to  grow  150  bushels  per 
acre. 

Soil  Cultivation. — The  soil  is  prepared  in  the  same, 
way  as  for  other  corn.  I  use  barn-yard  manure  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  any  other  fertilizer.  It  is  much  cheaper  here  than 
the  chemical  fertilizers,  and  is  surer  in  its  results  with  me 
at  least  I  use  a  six-shovel  sulky  cultivator  on  the  main 
crop.  This  year  I  shall  try  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  upon 
the  two  fields  above  mentioned. 

Harvesting. — We  husk  the  corn  as  it  stands  in  the 
fields.  I  tried  cutting  it  up  to  save  the  fodder;  but  the  loss 
from  molding  and  the  outlay  for  extra  labor  in  handling 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  worth  of  the  fodder  which 
has  not  a  very  high  feeding  value  here,  though  perhaps  in 
the  Eastern  States  it  would  pay.  I  send  two  men  with  each 


wagon  and  they  work  on  one  side  only,  there  being  a  high 
side  board  upon  the  opposite  side.  We  tack  a  piece  of 
canvas  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  sideboard,  letting  it  sag  to¬ 
wards  the  opposite  side  ol  the  box.  This  prevents  the 
com  from  shelling.  We  store  it  in  cribs  four  feet  in  width, 
set  upon  posts:  each  post  has  a  tin  pan  turned  upside  down 
over  it,  to  prevent  rats  and  mice  from  getting  access  to  the 
corn.  This  is  very  essential  as  mouse-tainted  corn  finds 
slow  sale.  Special  pains  are  taken  that  all  corn  shall  be 
free  from  silks  and  bits  of  husks  and  nubbins.  I  consider 
we  are  well  paid  for  this  extra  labor. 

Marketing. — The  bulk  of  Rice  corn  is  disposed  of  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  mostly  to  local  dealers.  I  have  sold 
through  commission  houses,  with  varying  success,  but  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  my  own  sales.  The  Russian  or  Eight-rowed 
corn  I  always  keep  until  the  following  July  or  August  and 
then  sell  it  directly  to  the  manufacturers  of  pop-corn 
bricks.  This  variety  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  but  is  preferred 
in  the  manufacture  of  pop-corn  balls  and  bricks,  because 
it  absorbs  a  smaller  amount  of  sugar.  We  ship  in  sacks 
that  hold  about  100  pounds  each.  These  are  furnished  by 
the  manufacturers  and  at  the  above  season  of  the  year  this 
variety  brings  its  highest  price,  as  large  quantities  are  con¬ 
sumed  at  the  fairs  held  during  the  fall  months.  Four 
cents  per  pound  is  the  highest  price  we  have  received  for 
this  variety,  and  two  cents  the  lowest.  I  do  not  know 
wnatmy  best  yield  has  been  exactly  ;  but  about  SO  bushels 
per  acre  of  corn  weighing  35  pounds  each  ;  my  lowest  yield 
was  20  bushels  last  year  upon  10  acres  of  old  meadow  land; 
cut-worms  and  gophers  were  the  causes  of  the  shortage. 
For  Rice  corn  I  have  received  as  high  as  five  cents  per 
pound,  never  less  than  2X  cents.  A  small  field  of  this 
variety  yielded,  last  year,  90  bushels  per  acre ;  but  my 
v  hole  crop  did  not  average  nearly  that.  Some  growers 
complain  that  they  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  their  stock  at 
fair  prices,  but  the  trouble  is  with  them  rather  than  their 
corn.  I  have  not  found  any  trouble  in  getting  paying 
prices  some  time  during  the  year  for  all  good,  well-kept 
corn.  In  corresponding  with  dealers  I  always  send  samples, 
and  am  very  particular  that  these  are  not  better  than  my 
stock.  The  marketing  of  the  crop  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  business,  for  upon  this  more  than  on  anything 
else  depends  success  in  it. 

A..  J.  F.,  Drake,  Tenn. — What  will  prevent  and  cure 
dysentery  in  young  chickens  ?  Is  it  contagious  ?  They  be¬ 
gin  dying  when  about  one  week  old.  Their  feed  consists 
of  corn  bread  and  milk  curd.  Does  wet  weather  cause  it  ? 
\\  e  have  had  unusually  wet  weather  in  the  past  month, 
and  I  Itav.  lost  fully  100  this  spring. 

FROM  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Ihe  disease  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  variety  in  the 
food,  though  bowel  diseases  are  due  more  to  dampness 


and  lack  of  warmth  at  night  than  to  the  food.  Chicks  re¬ 
quire  more  warmth  on  damp,  chilly  days  than  in  severe, 
dry,  cold  weather.  The  lack  of  warmth  may  be  known  by 
the  chicks  crowding  together  at  night.  They  are  also  very 
susceptible  to  dampness,  which  causes  cold  on  the  bowels. 
The  bread  and  milk  diet  is  excellent,  but  should  be  varied 
with  potatoes,  a  little  cooked  meat,  and  an  addition  of 
bran  to  the  meat  before  cooking  the  bread.  Any  variety 
of  food  that  is  relished  will  answer. 

FROM  C.  S.  VALENTINE. 

During  20  years’  experience  I  have  found  bowel  diseases 
in  chicks  due,  first,  and  most  frequently  in  little  chicks 
to  chilling,  or  dampness ;  second,  to  the  continued  use  of 
hard-boiled  eggs ;  third,  to  lack  of  grit  or  of  green  food  ; 
fourth,  to  sloppy  feed  ;  fifth,  to  impure  water.  Lice,  also, 
are  said  to  cause  the  same  trouble.  The  fact  that  these 
chicks  die  so  young  seems  to  point  to  dampness  and  cold  as 
the  causes.  I  find  the  trouble  very  difficult  to  deal  with, 
prevention  being  far  more  profitable  than  cure  ;  but  I  have 
obtained  the  best  results  from  giving  the  family  med¬ 
icines  for  the  same  disease.  The  dose  for  a  full-grown 
fowl  is  the  same  as  for  a  person.  Ground  ginger  is  used 
by  some.  Carbolic  acid  in  the  drinking  water  is  used  for 
cholera,  and  might  prove  good  for  dysentery ;  the  do>e  is 
one  tea-spoonful  to  IX  quart  of  water. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

O.  H.  0.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. — Is  there  a  successful 
trap  for  catching  moles  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  the  Hales  trap  is  first-rate,  and  will  catch 
them  every  time.  Most  seedsmen  offer  it  for  sale.  Price 

$2. 

L.  M.Y.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — Other  things  being  equal,  how 
much  more  asparagus  will  be  obtained  by  banking  and 
cutting  it  just  as  the  tops  show  through  the  ground,  than 
by  not  banking  and  cutting  it  green  above  ground  ? 

Ans.— It  seems  to  the  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  difference  will  be 
merely  in  the  blanching. 

A.  A.  C.,  Paris,  Canada.— Will  Burpee’s  Early  Dent 
Corn  and  Canadian  yellow  corn  “  mix”  if  planted  20  yards 
apart  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  decidedly,  if  they  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
We  think,  however,  that  if  planted  at  the  same  time  the 
Canadian  flint  will  have  passed  the  blooming  stage  before 
the  dent  arrives  at  it. 

R.  T.  C.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Some  superphosphate 
has  lain  three  or  four  years  under  roof  in  a  dry  shed, 
packed  in  barrels,  some  of  which  have  bursted  ;  I  can  buy 
it  at  a  discount  of  30  per  cent.  Has  it  lost  much  value  by 
age  ? 

Ans.— We  know  of  no  reason  why  it  is  not  just  as  valu¬ 
able  as  new  superphosphate,  all  else  being  equal. 

P.  W.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich.— Is  the  fertilizer  sold  by  H.  S. 
Miller  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  up  to  the  standard  ? 

Ans.— In  the  last  report  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  we  find  two  analyses  of  the  fertilizers  of  this 
firm.  One  analysis  gives  a  valuation  considerably  higher 
than  the  cost  (26  per  cent.)  The  second  valuation  is  about 
nine  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost— an  excellent  showing  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

P.  IF.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — What  is  the  latest  and  best 
book  on  diseases,  etc.,  of  the  hog?  Is  there  anything 
better  than  Harris  on  the  Pig  ? 

ANS.— Swine  Husbandry,  by  F.  D.  Cobum,  has  been 
published  later  than  Harris  on  the  Pig.  The  former  costs 
$1.75,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  latter,  which  costs  $1.50. 
Both  can  be  obtained  from  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  this 
office. 

R.  J.,  Livonia,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  distance  apart 
for  planting  potatoes,  and  how  many  eyes  should  each 
seed-piece  have  ? 

Ans.— The  distance  apart  depends  upon  the  variety  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  vines  of  some  varieties,  like 
Brownell’s  Winner,  cover  at  least  six  feet  of  surface  if 
grown  in  a  rich  soil.  Others,  like  Early  Ohio,  have  small 
vines.  Varieties  like  the  Early  Rose,  with  seed-pieces  as 
large  as  those  stated,  may  be  planted  in  drills  10  inches 
apart— the  drills  about  three  feet  apart.  Plant  seed-pieces 
with  four  eyes  each,  with  as  much  flesh  as  possible. 

F.  M.,  Naples,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  formula  for  making 
eau  celeste  ? 

Ans. — (1)  Dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in 
two  gallons  of  hot  water.  When  dissolved,  and  the  water 
is  cool,  add  IX  pint  of  commercial  ammonia  (strength  22 
degrees  Baum£).  When  ready  to  use,  dilute  to  22  gallons. 
(2)  Dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  two  gallons 
of  water.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  one  pound  of  carbon¬ 
ate  of  soda.  Mix  the  two  solutions.  When  chemical  re¬ 
action  has  ceased,  add  IX  pint  of  ammonia ;  then  dilute  to 
22  gallons.  The  words  (French)  mean  celestial  water. 

IF.  S.  B.,  Rio  Qrande,  N.  J. — Do  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  agricultural  tools  sell  cheaper  to  customers  in 
foreign  countries  than  to  the  hopie  dealer?  We  would 
like  to  see  a  farmer’s  supply  station  established  in  each 
county  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  where 
farmers  could  get  farm  machinery  at  manufactureis’ 
prices.  The  necessary  funds  to  meet  this  need  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Government,  the  State,  or  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Ans. — We  understand  that  manufacturers  allow  a 
liberal  discount  to  the  foreign  trade.  If  farmers  would 
get  cash  ahead  and  buy  as  Mr.  Terry  and  others  buy, 
the  “middleman’s  share”  would  probably  be  cut  down 
to  its  proper  size, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 
Why  New  England  Farmers  Suffer. 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— The 
causes  assigned  for  the  depopulation  of  the 
rural  portions  of  several  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  are  many  and  varied.  That 
offered  by  L.  H.  R.  on  page  854  of  last 
year’s  Rural  was  probably  nearer  the 
truth  than  any  other  recently  presented. 
Having  been  formerly  a  Vermont  man, 
although  writing  from  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  he  ought  to  know  whereof  be  spoke. 

He  avers  that  “we  in  Vermont  are  no 
nearer  a  market  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  than  the  farmers  of  the 
Western  States.”  This  is  a  serious  reflec 
tion  on  the  management  of  the  railroad 
system  of  the  New  England  States ;  but 
the  present  situation  apparently  confirms 
the  assertion.  Within  a  few  miles  of  pop¬ 
ulous  centers  the  agricultural  communities 
in  those  States  are  unable  to  secure  trans¬ 
portation  for  their  products  to  these  mar¬ 
kets  at  freight  rates  as  low  as  those  granted 
by  the  great  trunk  lines  on  Western  pro¬ 
ducts  hauled  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand 
miles  more  to  the  same  destination.  The 
existing  rates  on  the  New  England  roads 
illustrate  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
railroad  magnate  to  say  :  “  We  charge  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.”  In  sporting  phrase¬ 
ology,  however,  the  New  England  managers 
have  “seen  him  and  gone  one  better.”  for 
they  have  not  only  charged  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  but  have  “charged  it  to  death.” 

The  New  England  States  are  full  of  in¬ 
dustrial  centers.  Their  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests  have  a  high  and  widespread  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  have  built  up  cities  populous 
enough  to  afford  profitable  markets  for  all 
the  agricultural  products  raised  within  the 
States.  The  cities  and  towns  harbor  no 
prejudice  against  the  products  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  so  that  they  would  not 
deliberately  boycott  them  and  seek  else¬ 
where  for  their  supplies.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  price.  The  freight  rates  of  the 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  farmer  are  so 
great  that  be  cannot  sell' to  them  as  cheaply 
as  the  Kansas  or  Wisconsin  man  can,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  thousand  miles 
farther  away,  all  on  account  of  the  lower 
freight  rates  he  secures.  Of  course,  the 
Eastern  farmer  is  a  specialist,  or  nearly  so. 
His  soil  is  not  infertile  as  a  rule  :  but  it  is 
rough.  It  is  covered,  however,  with  a  ver¬ 
dant  growth  of  as  nutritious  grass  as 
grows  on  the  continent.  The  dairy  cow  or 
sheep  is  in  its  “element”  while  roaming 
about  on  these  upland  pastures  ;  therefore 
the  New  England  farmer  is  a  specialist, 
and  grazing  is  his  specialty.  He  does  not 
plow  and  sow  and  reap  in  competition  with 
the  Western  grain  grower  ;  but  his  butter, 
cream  and  mutton,  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  reach  out  for  a  market,  and  no 
market  is  at  hand.  And  why  ?  Simply 
because  heavy  freight  rates  bar  him  from 
the  neighboring  cities,  and  consequently 
turn  him  out  of  home. 

The  fact  that  Western  butter  finds  ready 
sale  in  New  England  markets  is  no  evidence 
that  the  same  class  of  butter  can  be  made 
cheaper  on  a  Western  farm  than  on  the  hills 
of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 

Water  and  grass,  two  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  requisites  for  the  production  of  gilt- 
edged  butter,  are  in  abundance  on  these 
green  hillsides.  The  Western  dairy  farm 
does  not  surpass  or  equal  them  in  these 
paramount  essentials.  All  the  conditions 
then  exist  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  superior  article;  but  when  the  farmer 
is  ready  to  ship  his  goods,  the  railroads  in¬ 
terpose  what  is  practically  a  prohibitory 
tariff,  and  say  “We  will  not  carry  your 
stuff  unless  you  pay  us  so  and  so.  The 
charge  is  nearly  equivalent  to  confiscation 
we  know,  but  if  you  do  not  like  our  rates 
you  are  at  liberty  to  select  any  cheaper 
route  you  may  find.”  There  is  no  competi¬ 
tion,  no  cheaper  way,  robbery  is  legalized 
and  the  shipper  may  pay  or  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  latter  alternative  would  seem  to 
be  the  one  he  has  chosen.  No  wonder  that 
the  depopulation  goes  on,  but  the  cause  of 
it  is  a  burning  shame. 

r,  N.-Y.— Just  one  word  more  about  the 
abandonment  of  New  England  farms.  It 
now  appears  that  the  movement  began  in 
1837  and  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 
Fully  60  per  cent,  of  these  farms  were  left 
before  the  war.  Many  of  them  never 
should  have  been  settled  and  never  would 
have  been  could  the  early  settlers  have 
known  the  extent  and  character  of  this 
country. 

The"  Mole— a  Friend  or  Enemy. 

A.  C.  B.,  Rockville,  Ind.— In  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  May  10,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Climax,  Mich.t 
declares  that  he  is  out  with  the  mole  ;  that 
the  pest  does  “much  mischief— eats  peas, 


potatoes  and  tulips,”  and,  in  short,  that 
he  does  many  mean  things.  Is  F.  H.  sure 
that  the  mole  lives  on  such  vegetables — is 
gramnivorous  instead  of  being  insectivor¬ 
ous  ?  Still  the  accuser  has  never  examined 
the  stomach  of  the  accused  to  learn  if  he  is 
right.  I  am  sure  he  is  wrong ;  he  has 
not  studied  the  mole ;  he  gives  the  animal 
credit  for  much  that  he  does  not  do.  His 
peas  are  eaten  by  ground  mice  that  have 
followed  the  mole.  His  potatoes  have  been 
burrowed  into  by  the  May  beetle  grub. 
His  tulips  were  eaten  by  grubs  or  mice. 
The  mole  is  classed  by  zoologists  as  strict¬ 
ly  carnivorous,  and  if  our  friend  will  ex-' 
amine  the  structure  of  his  jaws  and  teeth  he 
will  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  wrong  and 
will  not  blame  the  mole  for  the  injury  done 
in  his  garden.  He  will  see  at  once  that  the 
mole  could  not  have  eaten  into  a  potato. 
“He  is  not  made  that  way.”  He  is  our 
friend,  and  while  he  may  do  us  some  dam¬ 
age  as  our  pet  house  dog  may,  still  he 
amply  repays  us  by  the  good  he  does.  In 
his  travels  through  our  lawn,  garden  and 
flower  beds  he  is  after  the  white  grubs,  his 
best  food,  and  our  worst  enemies.  He  opens 
his  trench  so  that  they  may  fall  into  it,  and 
retraces  his  steps  in  it  to  find  and  destroy 
them.  It  farmers  and  gardeners  destroy 
the  mole,  skunk,  blackbird  and  such  in¬ 
sect-eating  friends,  they  will  be  sorry  for 
having  so  got  rid  of  their  friends,  and  se¬ 
rious  injury  or  the  entire  loss  of  their  crops 
will  punish  them  for  such  foolish  work. 

G.  R.  W,,  Lyndon,  Ky.— Recently  L.  M. 
W.,  Covesville,  Va.,  asked  how  to  poison 
moles,  and  by  the  answer  given  one  would 
thiuk  that  moles  did  not  eat  seeds  ;  also,  in 
looking  in  a  back  number  I  found  that  the 
RURAL  quotes  some  noted  authority.  Now, 
with  the  experience  I  have  had  with  moles, 

I  can’t  see  how  any  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  one  can  say  that  moles 
are  not  destructive  to  vegetation.  Since  1 
saw  the  Rural’s  answer  to  the  question  I 
planted  a  row  of  peanuts,  and  on  looking 
at  them  this  morning,  I  found  that  every 
peanut  was  eaten,  there  being  a  mole  bur¬ 
row  the  entire  length  of  the  row.  Why,  I 
have  had  as  much  as  five  acres  of  corn  liter¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  moles,  and  on  killing  15 
of  them,  and  holding  a  post-mortem  exam¬ 
ination,  I  found  that  they  were  chock-full 
of  corn.  If  the  authority  quoted  by  the 
Rural  found  no  vegetation  in  the  moles 
he  examined  it  was  because  there  was  no 
vegetation  about.  Now  for  a  remedy:  if 
L.  M.  W.  will  take  three  table-spoonfuls  of 
flour,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  and  as 
much  strychnine  as  will  lie  on  a  10-cent 
piece,  and  mix  these  with  water  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  dough,  and  roll  the  mixture 
into  pills  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
drop  one  in  each  burrow,  after  having  made 
a  hole  into  it  by  using  a  sharp  stick,  being 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  burrow,  he  can 
kill  the  pests,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  such 
delicacies. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  care  to  dispute 
such  positive  assertions.  It  has  had  its  say 
and  would  say  the  same  thing  over  again 
upon  occasion. 

A  Use  for  the  Hoe. 

J.  A.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— 
Among  the  editorials  appears  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “The  more  we  farm  the  less  we  are 
inclined  to  think  of  the  hoe  as  an  aid  in 
field  culture.”  As  a  general  proposition, 
this  is,  without  doubt,  correct  ;  at  any 
rate  the  Western  farmer  will  agree  to  it. 
The  cultivation  of  ordinary  crops  must  be 
done  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  A  place,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  hoe  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  farmer,  and 
it  is  where  most  farmers  would  object  to  it, 
viz.,  in  the  thinning  of  corn.  This  farmer 
has  grown  hundreds  of  acres  each  year  for 
perhaps  30  years  past,  and  is  not  likely  to 
adopt  any  method  which  does  not  pay,  and 
the  reason  for  his  suggestion  is  obvious. 
His  plan  is  to  plant  the  corn  thicker  than 
it  should  stand  and  then  thin  out  with  the 
hoe.  This  gives  a  perfect  stand,  and  this 
means  a  yield  of  several  bushels  more  to 
the  acre  than  that  of  corn  as  ordinarily 
planted.  The  average  yield  of  corn  to  the 
acre  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  26  bushels.  That 
this  is  an  extremely  small  amount  per  acre 
is  shown  by  the  following  calculation  :  At 
the  rate  of  one  stalk  15  inches  from  the 
next  in  rows  feet  apart  there  will  be 
9,670  stalks  to  the  acre.  A  yield  of  26 
bushels  to  the  acre  would  allow  to  each 
stalk  one  ear,  a  trifle  over  three  ounces  in 
weight,  while  an  ear  weighing  12  ounces— 
a  size  not  uncommon  with  us — would  give 
104  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  question  is— 
how  is  it  possible  to  raise  so  little  as  26 
bushels  or  less  to  the  acre  ?  Well,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  short  crops  that 
reduce  the  average  to  this  small  figure ;  but 
perhaps  as  important  a  cause  as  any  is  a 


defective  stand.  This  occurs  mostly  for 
two  reasons — poor  seed  and  an  adverse  sea¬ 
son.  The  vital  question,  then,  is  how  to 
remedy  the  defective  stand.  It  cannot  be 
well  done  by  replanting  the  gaps  in  the 
field,  and  the  only  sure  way  is  the  one 
suggested— to  plant  an  excess  and  thin  out 
to  the  right  stand. 

H.  F. ,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Is  it  a  disgrace  for  a 
professional  man  to  admit  that  he  can’t 
answer  a  plain,  practical  question  ?  I  am 
prompted  to  this  query  by  what  the  Rural, 
with  perhaps  unintentional  sarcasm,  calls 
an  “answer”  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  to  the 
question  on  “  The  Succession  of  Forests”  on 
page  269.  The  question  is  one  that  I  have 
wondered  over  many  times,  and  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find,  instead  of  an  answer,  an 
evasion.  The  conditions,  it  seems  to  me, 
were  plainly  stated,  and  while  scientific 
explanations  of  such  subjects  are  not  de¬ 
sired  by  the  majority  of  farmers,  plain, 
easily  comprehensible  answers  are  appreci¬ 
ated.  My  confidence  in  a  “  professor  ”  or 
“doctor”  or  any  other  titled  dignitary  is 
materially  lowered  by  such  “answers.”  It 
seems  to  be  a  hard  matter  for  some  of  the 
professional  gentlemen  connected  with  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  to  use  plain,  every-day  English  that 
farmers  can  readily  understand.  They  too 
often  parade  the  information  that  they  are 
paid  for  imparting  to  the  farmers  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  latter  cannot  understand. 
The  majority  of  farmers  are  not  scientists, 
and  scientific  language  is  lost  upon  them. 
Any  professor  that  cannot  comprehend  this, 
and  cannot  or  will  not  say  he  doesn’t  know 
when  he  really  doesn’t,  is  not  fit  for  the 
position  he  holds,  and  should  give  place  to 
some  one  who  can  and  will. 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Liberal  Quotations  were  given  last 
week  from  Andrew  Carnegie’s  discussion 
(published  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune)  of  the 
question  “How  to  Win  Fortune.”  The 
Tribune  now  presents  us  with  the  views  of 
well-known  college  graduates  on  the  other 
side,  from  which  we  quote  some  of  the  most 
forcible  statements.  According  to  Mr. 
Carnegie,  if  a  young  man  intends  to 
devote  himself  to  business  or  farming  after 
graduation,  or  if  he  is  not  actually  prede¬ 
termined  toward  a  profession,  he  is  actually 
jeopardizing  his  future  success  by  a  college 
training. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  says 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  that  the  college 
man  has  thought  it  comported  with  his 
dignity  to  go  into  business.  Business  and 
commercial  success  now  so  completely 
dominate  the  public  judgment  and  imag¬ 
ination  that  it  has  dwarfed  the  Cabinet 
Minister  and  United  States  Senator  so  that 
their  personality,  movements  and  opinions 
are  no  longer  potential  and  hardly  influen¬ 
tial.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  bar  and  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  pulpit  do  not  now 
have,  comparatively,  anything  like  the 
social  position  and  leadership  which  they 
had  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  road 
to  distinction,  social  consideration,  and 
often  wealth  was  formerly  through  the 
professions.  New  it  is  through  business. 
The  great  bankers,  merchants,  manufact¬ 
urers  and  masters  of  transportation  form 
the  real  leadership  in  every  community, 
and  the  struggle  is  for  their  recognition 
and  a  place  beside  them. 

The  question,  as  Mr.  Depew  understands 
it,  is  whether,  with  equal  health,  talent, 
energy  and  special  capacity  for  success,  the 
boy  who  began  sweeping  the  floor  or  work¬ 
ing  in  the  shop  at  14  will  beat  in  the  end,  a 
boy  who  has  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  In  other  words,  have  the  eight 
years  passed  in  the  preparatory  school  and 
the  university,  acquiring  many  things 
which  would  be  useless  in  the  factory  or 
store,  been  thrown  away  ?  His  observation 
leads  to  directly  the  opposite  opinion.  The 
college-bred  man,  under  equal  conditions 
of  capacity  and  health,  has  a  trained  in¬ 
tellect,  a  disciplined  mind,  a  store  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  breadth  of  grasp,  with  the 
fearlessnesswhich  it  entails,  that  enable  him 
to  catch  up  and  pass  his  rival.  The  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  whose  usefulness  is  admitted, 
are  proofs  of  this.  Trained  ability  takes 
the  lead  ;  and  the  technical  school  gives  in 
a  certain  sense  a  university  education.  It 
is  the  old  question  of  the  trained  boxer, 
runner,  athlete,  debater,  soldier,  as  against 
unskilled  strength  and  courage.  Whatever 
the  popular  delusions,  in  the  trials  there 
never  has  been  but  one  result. 


Seth  Low,  the  gifted  young  president  of 
Columbia  College,  was  next  interviewed  by 
the  Tribune.  The  effect  of  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  in  general,  he  said,  is  to  develop  the 
mental  powers  roundly,  and,  if  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  conclusion  is  correct,  it  simply 
means  that  business  offers  no  opportunity 
for  a  roundly  developed  man.  No  doubt  the 
business  man  iu  a  certain  aspect  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist,  precisely  as  the  man  of  science  is  a 
specialist,  but  if  Mr.  Carnegie’s  conclusion 
is  indeed,  as  he  claims,  justified  by  the 
facts,  the  business  man,  of  all  specialists,  is 
the  only  one  who  is  injured  by  a  well- 
rounded  education  before  he  begins  to  spe¬ 
cialize.  Mr.  Carnegie  warns  the  yopng  man 
to  beware,  first,  of  drunkenness,  second,  of 
speculation,  and,  third,  of  lack  of  concen¬ 
tration.  In  other  words,  to  be  successful  in 
a  business  career,  a  man,  whether  he  is  a 
college  graduate  or  not,  must  give  his 
whole  heart  to  it,  and  overcome  whatever 
obstacles  lie  in  his  way.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  a  prominent  railroad  manager 
was  quoted  to  President  Low  as  saying 
that  for  the  purposes  of  railroading  a 
college-bred  man  was  a  thousand  years 
ahead  of  the  man  who  had  no  such  training. 
The  reason  he  gave  for  this  assertion  was, 
that  to  the  college  graduate  you  could  state 
principles,  and  having  a  trained  mind,  be 
would  apply  them  himself.  To  the  other 
man  you  were  obliged  to  say,  “  Do  this  or 
that” — a  process  which  involved  much 
closer  oversight  and  much  more  explicit 
instructions.  If  it  be  true  that  a  general 
education  unfits  a  man  for  success  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  calling,  it  relegates  business  in  all  its 
allied  forms  to  a  position  distinctly  below 
all  other  specialties.  As  one  who  has  him¬ 
self  been  a  business  man,  President  Low  is 
distinctly  unwilling  to  assent  to  this  con¬ 
clusion.  His  own  impression  is  that  while 
it  is  harder  for  a  college  graduate  to  get 
started  in  business  than  for  one  who  enters 
it  as  a  boy,  in  five  years  from  the  time  he 
does  start,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
college  graduate  will  be  the  peer  in  business 
of  his  friend  who  started  as  a  boy;  and 
that  while  equally  successful  in  business,  he 
will  fill  a  much  larger  place  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  than  the  one-sided  man  can  hope  to  fill. 

James  N.  Alexander,  the  vice-president 
of  the  great  Equitable  Assurance  Society, 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  said  that 
nobody  would  be  rash  enough  to  claim  that 
every  college-bred  man  would  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  business.  He  believed  it  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  who  said  :  “  You  cannot  make  a 
$2,000  man  out  of  a  two-cent  boy  by  send¬ 
ing  him  to  college.”  But  the  training  of 
a  college  life,  even  for  the  non-studious,  is 
invaluable.  President  Patton,  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  speaking  of  the  healthful  disciplinary 
influence  of  the  college  atmosphere  confess¬ 
ed  himself  almost  ready  to  believe  that  “  it 
was  better  to  have  gone  and  loafed,  than 
never  to  have  gone  at  all.”  So,  far  from 
college  education  being  fatal  to  business 
success,  there  are  thousands  of  practical 
examples  of  the  contrary.  And  if  the 
direct  benefit  be  great,  how  beyond  all  esti¬ 
mate  is  the  indirect  benefit  of  education 
upon  labor.  What  would  either  the  far¬ 
mer  or  the  artisan  be  without  chemistry 
without  geology,  without  physics,  without 
mechanics,  without  the  contributions  of 
scientific  study  ?  It  is  a  favorite  strain 
witb  some  men — men  of  force,  too,  some  of 
them— to  disparage  classical  education.  In 
this  era  of  varied  knowledge  and  research, 
it  would  be  folly  to  advocate  the  universal 
study  of  the  dead  languages.  It  would  not 
be  wise,  even,  to  urge  every  one  to  go  to 
college.  There  is  fitness  in  everything.  A 
college  education  is  obviously  unnecessary 
for  the  boy  who  aspires  no  higher  than  to 
be  a  handy  workman,  and  whose  aptitudes 
or  means  do  not  justify  ambitious  aspir¬ 
ations. 

“I  did  not  suppose,”  said  Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt,  who  was  next  questioned  in  answer 
to  the  request  for  his  opinion  upon  the 
value  of  an  education  for  the  business  man, 
“  that  the  value  of  an  education  was  open 
to  controversy.  I  most  decidedly  do  not 
consider  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  money 
getting.” 

“  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Hewitt,  that  a  man 
who  obtains  a  college  education  can  reach 
success  as  readily  and  surely  as  a  young 
man  who  plunges  immediately  into  busi¬ 
ness  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  success?  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  will  not  admit  that  mere  wealth 
is  success.  In  my  own  case  I  have  tried  all 
my  life  to  do  my  duty.  If  in  the  course  of 
that  I  made  money,  I  rejoiced.  If  I  lost, 
and  I  lost  money  as  frequently  as  I  made 
it,  I  bore  that  with  equanimity.  I  have 
given  my  children  the  best  possible  educa¬ 
tional  advantages.  I  am  not  trying  to  leave 
them  wealth,  nor  do  I  care  whether  their 
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education  has  aided  or  injured  their  ability 
to  make  money.  I  am  satisfied  to  leave 
them  thoroughly  educated.  Others  may 
regard  money  getting  as  success.  I  do  not, 
nor  will  I  discuss  this  matter  upon  that 
low  plane. 

If  you  ask  my  opinion  upon  the  value 
of  an  education,  quote  me  as  saying  this  : 
If  I  were  offered  a  fortune  without  educa¬ 
tion,  or  an  education  without  fortune,  I 
should  unhesitatingly  accept  the  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Heald,  the  next  man  interviewed, 
said  that  Mr.  Carnegie  speaks  as  if  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  money  were  the  chief  end  of 
man.  If  his  statements  are  true,  the  great¬ 
est  men  America  has  produced  are  Gould, 
Sage.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Armour  and 
men  of  that  mold.  It  is  curious  that 
public  opinion  does  not  so  regard  them. 

“  A  college  course,  I  admit,  is  not  essential 
to  mere  money-getting.  In  fact,  if  that  is 
your  object,  don’t  go  to  college.  That 
would  teach  you  to  become  a  well-rounded 
man,  and  how  to  use  wisely  what  you 
make. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  in  the  valley,  and  we 
must  decline  to  discuss  the  question  on  the 
low  level  of  simple  money-getting.  Strip 
the  rich,  uneducated  man  of  his  wealth 
and  what  is  left  ?  What  we  want  in 
American  life  is  the  ripe,  well-rounded  man 
of  affairs.” 

Trial  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
Trench  System  of  Potato  Culture,  as 
Made  by  Prof.  Plumb  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. — “The  following  experiment 
was  attempted  on  a  practical  basis  to  test 
the  flat  culture  system  advocated  for  some 
years  by  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  simple  object  in  view  was, 
to  see  how  large  a  crop  of  potatoes  could 
be  grown  on  a  measured  acre  of  ground, 
and  to  get  such  facts  as  would  determine 
its  adaptability  and  economy  to  this 
region.  The  editor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
succeeded  in  growing  some  large  crops. 
The  advantages  of  the  system,  as  claimed 
by  him  are,  that  the  potato  suffers  from 
sun-burn  and  drought  when  elevated  in  a 
ridge  or  bill,  as  it  does  not  when  planted 
in  a  trench;  that  it  is  easier  to  cultivate 
down  about  the  stem  of  the  plant,  than  up 
against  it;  that  moisture  and  fertilizers 
are  more  readily  and  evenly  distributed 
about  in  the  soil  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  not  covered  by  hillocks;  and 
that  general  cultivation  is  much  easier 
when  the  plants  grow  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  In  this  practical  experiment,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  out  the 
method  as  described  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  facts  are  as  follows : 

On  a  fairly  level  surface  of  clay-loam  soil, 
one  acre  was  surveyed  off  with  instru¬ 
ments.  The  land  had  had  clover  growing 
upon  it  for  three  years  previous.  After  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  plowed  to  a  depth  of  about 
eight  inches,  it  was  well  cultivated  with  a 
disk  harrow,  and  then  followed  by  a 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow.  Then  every 
three  feet  apart,  trenches  eight  inches  in 
depth  were  plowed  across  the  field  from  east 
to  west.  At  the  time  of  planting,  500 
pounds  of  National  Vegetable  Grower,  a 
good  potato  fertilizer,  were  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  along  the  bottoms  of  all  the  furrows. 
Over  this  about  one  inch  of  soil  was 
dragged  with  hoes.  Early  Rose  Potatoes 
were  used  for  seed,  a  two-eye  piece  being 
placed  every  foot  in  the  row.  These  pieces 
were  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil, 
and  then  another  quarter  ton  of  fertilizer 
was  evenly  distributed  in  the  furrows. 
The  trenches  were  then  filled  with  soil 
about  even  with  the  surface.  On  April 
29,  when  the  plants  were  about  two 
inches  high,  1,000  pounds  of  Vegetable 
Grower  were  spread  broadcast  over  the 
field  and  cultivated  in.  Planting  was 
done  March  30,  and  April  3.  The  plants 
vegetated  April  15,  bloomed  May  25,  and 
■were  ripe  July  17.  The  field  was  hoed 
once,  and  cultivated  three  times.  The  cul¬ 
ture  was  as  nearly  level  as  possible  at  all 
times.  Owing  to  almost  daily  showers  the 
acre  was  not  dug  till  August  22-25.  The 
account  kept  of  this  experiment  is  as 
follows : 


Cr.  Dr. 

To  1  ton  National  Vegetable  Grower.. . .  $30.00 

To  13  bushels  seed  potatoes,  eo  cents 

per  bushel . .  10.40 

To  31  days  labor,  <a  $1  per  day .  3l.oo 

To  3  days  horse  labor,  @  $3  per  day.  ...  6.U0 

By  lilts  bushels  merchantable  potatoes, 

(a.  40  cents  per  bushel .  $37.80 

By  !M  bushels  unmerchantable  (small), 

4$  15  cents  per  bushel .  14  10 


$51.90  $77.40 

To  balance .  33.50 


$77.40  $77  40 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  other 
figures,  such  as  interest  or  use  of  land, 
tools,  etc.  As  the  reader  can  see,  the  cost 
of  labor  and  fertilizers  surpassed,  the  in¬ 


come  from  the  yield  of  188}£  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  cause  of  the  comparatively 
small  yield  is  not  apparent.  The  plants 
made  a  generous  and  healthy  growth,  and 
so  thoroughly  covered  the  ground  that  a 
large  crop  was  anticipated.  The  lack  of 
yield  is  not  ascribed  to  the  system  of  cul¬ 
ture.  The  only  explanation  suggested  is 
that  the  fertilizer  was  not  readily  enough 
available  to  the  plants,  as  in  digging  it 
was  found  in  places  quite  unchanged.  We 
have  detailed  this  work  hoping  that  the 
general  method  of  culture  adopted  may  re¬ 
ceive  some  practical  attention  from  farmers 
who  may  read  this  bulletin.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  over  700  bushels  of  potatoes 
were  raised  on  slightly  less  than  a  meas¬ 
ured  acre  of  land  in  Maine,  by  this  trench 
system  of  culture,  during  the  season  of 
1889.” 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

A  late  bulletin  of  the  N.  J.  E.  S.,  gives 
warning  that  there  will  probably  be  a 
damaging  increase  of  the  wheat  louse  dur¬ 
ing  this  season.  The  lice  suck  the  sap  and 
reduce  the  vitality  of  the  plant . 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  late  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  and 
now  of  Purdue  E.  S.  (Illinois),  made  last 
year  some  carefully  executed  experiments 
to  answer  some  of  the  potato  problems 
which  are  vexing  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  The  results  are  plainly  detailed 
in  bulletin  Vol.  III.,  No.  1  of  the  Station 
(Knoxville,  Tenn.)  We  give  below  some  of 
the  more  important  conclusions,  merely 
remarking  that  the  thoroughness  and  care 
with  which  the  trials  were  conducted  and 
the  simple  manner  in  which  the  results  are 
stated  might  well  be  imitated  by  the  chiefs 
of  other  stations : 

1.  The  largest  tubers  (12  ounces),  bloomed 
first,  produced  the  highest  (and  also  largest) 
growth  of  plants.  2.  The  smallest  tubers 
(1  to  2  oz.)  bloomed  last,  produced  the 
lowest  (and  smallest)  plants,  and  ripened 
one  day  earlier  than  the  largest.  3.  Large 
size  apparently  favored  earliness  of  bloom, 
hight  and  size  of  plant,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  delayed  ripening.  4.  Plants  from 
tubers  weighing  from  four  to  eight  ounces 
ripened  earlier  than  those  from  tubers  of 
greater  or  lesser  weights.  At  harvesting, 
the  potatoes  in  each  hill  in  the  several  lots 
were  dug,  and,  after  being  cleaned,  weighed 
and  counted,  the  tubers  being  separat  ed  into 
merchantable  and  unmerchantable,  any¬ 
thing  as  large  as  or  above  an  average  hen’s 
egg  in  size  being  rated  as  merchantable. 
The  few  rotten  ones  were  classed  as  un¬ 
merchantable. 

A  further  summary,  having  to  do  with 
whole  seed  compared  with  cut  is  as  follows : 
1.  The  larger  the  potato  planted,  the  larger 
the  plant  produced,  and  the  more  abun¬ 
dant  the  harvest  in  tubers.  2.  Otherthings 
being  equal,  the  fewer  the  number  of  eyes 
in  a  piece  of  seed  potato,  or  the  smaller  that 
piece  of  seed,  the  smaller  the  crop  that  will 
be  produced.  3.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
whole  tuber  placed  in  a  hill  for  seed,  the 
greater  the  cost  per  acre  of  planting,  and 
the  smaller  the  profit  on  the  crop.  4.  Large 
and  whole  tubers  produced  smaller  and 
poorer  merchantable  ones  than  did  half  or 
quarter  tubers,  or  single  eyes.  5.  Large 
whole  tubers  yielded  appreciably  more 
small,  unmerchantable  potatoes  than  did 
parts  of  medium  tubers  or  single  eyes.  5. 
Given  two  potatoes  of  equal  size,  one 
planted  whole  will  not  yield  so  large  or  so 
good  a  crop  as  will  the  other  tuber  cut  into 
halves  and  each  part  planted  in  a  separate 
hill . 

Josiah  Hoofes  expresses  the  opinion  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  that  without  doubt, 
Dicentra  spectabilis  is  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  graceful  hardy  herbaceous  plant 
in  cultivation.  Although  well  disseminated, 
it  is  not  used  so  plentifully  as  its  merits  de¬ 
serve.  On  the  outer  margins  of  shrubbery, 
it  makes  a  grand  show  in  early  summer, 
especially  when  planted  in  the  full  sun. 
But  it  is  not  averse  to  partial  shade,  al¬ 
though  the  growth  is  more  slender  and  the 
bloom  paler  in  tint  in  such  locations.  Being 
a  native  of  Siberia,  it  is  thoroughly  reliable 
in  any  situation  with  us . 

Another  species,  and  one  of  our  rare 
native  plaDts,  is  called  Dicentra  eximia. 
The  reddish-purple  flowers  are  produced  in 
small  drooping  racemes,  and  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  finely  dissected  compound 
leaves.  It  adapts  itself  to  cultivation  more 
readily  than  others  of  our  native  species. 
We  also  have  two  very  pretty  native  plants 
belonging  to  this  genus— viz.  Dicentra 
cuculiaria  and  Dicentra  Canadensis.  Both 
have  neat  little  whitish  flowers,  and  the 
latter  is  quite  fragrant.  The  foliage  of 
both  is  dissected  and  very.ornamental.  To 


obtain  best  results  they  should  receive  par¬ 
tial  shade . 

Dicentra  Spectabilis  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  force  in  winter, 
continues  Mr.  Hoopes.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  pot  medium-sized  clumps  in  good 
light  soil  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  be 
stored  away  in  a  cool  place  until  needed. 
For  forcing,  a  strong  heat  is  undesirable, 
but  full  sunlight  is  needful.  By  placing 
these  dormant  plants  in  heat  successively, 
flowers  may  be  produced  all  winter  long. . . 

OUR  friends  of  the  Purdue  Experiment 
Station  obtain  very  decided  results  from 
planting  seed  potatoes  of  different  sizes. 
Here  is  the  result : 

Marketable  Small  Total 


number  of  eves.  Tubers.  Tubers.  Bu.  V 


From  one  eye . Bu.  per  acre. 

.103 

29 

Acre 

132 

From  two  eyes . 

.195 

40 

235 

From  three  eyes . 

.290 

40 

330 

From  four  eves . 

44 

366 

From  five  eyes . 

345 

so 

425 

From  six  eyes . 

102 

440 

From  whole  tubers . 

.881 

117 

493 

WORD  FOR  WORD 

- George  Eltot:  “I’ll  tell  you  how  I 

got  od.  I  kept  my  ears  and  my  eyes  open, 
and  I  made  my  master’s  interest  my  own.” 

- Correspondent  of  the  Canadian 

Horticulturist:  “The  Jessie  Strawberry 
stands  at  the  head  of  100  varieties  as  the 
best  large  producing  kind  that  bears  a  per¬ 
fect  blossom.” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  The  farmer 

who  is  earnest  and  interested  in  his  work, 
who  works  when  he  works  with  all  his 
faculties  and  power,  who  sets  up  his  goal, 
fixes  his  eye  upon  it  and  bends  every  effort 
to  reach  it,  will  succeed.  His  farm  and 
buildings  will  show  it :  his  crops  will 
excel ;  his  butter  and  cheese  will  be  sought; 
he  will  win  the  respect  and  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  neighbors.” 

- W.  R.  Lazenby  :  “  The  question  is 

often  asked  whether  such  or  such  a  fruit 
is ‘healthy.’  This  is  bad  English,  unless 
you  have  special  reference  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fruit  or  fruit  plant  it¬ 
self.  We  can  say,  however,  that  the 
teachings  of  chemistry  and  physiology, 
as  well  as  our  own  experience,  show 
that  *  healthy,’  mature  fruits  are  whole¬ 
some,  and  the  best  result  possible  from 
their  use  as  food  is  to  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  best  varieties,  each  in  its  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  know  that  they  are  the  product 
of  your  own  skill  and  industry.” 

- Agricultural  Science  :  “  There  is  a 

coat  of  arms  stamped  upon  the  title  page  of 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  and  upon  it  is  the 
single  word  “  Forward.”  If  the  reader  will 
carefully  compare  this  volume  with  the 
preceding  ones  of  this  station,  he  will  as¬ 
suredly  credit  the  Wisconsin  Station  with 
all  that  this  word  means.  Some  of  our 
stations  are  standing  still,  some,  alas,  have 
gone  backward,  but  among  those  moving 
forward  in  America,  unquestionably  Wis¬ 
consin  holds  a  firm  place.  The  policy  of 
the  station  to  do  well  the  work  attempted, 
and  not  do  too  much,  seems  fully  carried 
out.” 


Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


In  the  Spring 

Nearly  everybody  needs  a  good,  medicine.  The  Im¬ 
purities  which  have  accumulated  In  the  blood  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  months  must'ibe  expelled,  or  when  the 
mild  days  come,  and  the  effect  of  bracing  air  is 
lost,  the  body  is  liable  to  be  overcome  by  debility  or 
some  serious  disease.  The  remarkable  success  achieved 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  and  the  many  words  of  praise 
It  has  received,  make  It  worthy  your  confidence.  It  is 
the  “  ideal  ”  Spring  Medicine. 

N.  B.  If  you  decide  to  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  do 
not  be  Induced  to  buy  any  other. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhrea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stitt  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PISO’S  CURE  FOR 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 

CP 
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*SHSP* 

’  PAINLESS - EFFECTUAL. 

FOR 

BILIOUS  1  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

1  Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
'Giddiness,  Fullness.  Swelling  after  Meals, 
Dizziness,  Drowsiness. Cold  Chills,  Flushings  < 
•of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  < 
Breath, Costiveness.Scurvy, Blotches  on  the  ( 
i  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams  and  ( 
i  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 

,  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
,  TWENTY  MINUTES.  Every  sufferer  is 
earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these  ' 

•  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  < 

I  a  Wonderful  Medicine — 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Beecham's  Pills ,  taken  asi 

•  directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE) 
FEMALES  to  complete  health.  For< 

Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion,; 

Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver,&c., ! 

i  they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC:— a  few  flows  will  ( 
.work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs, 
Strengthening  the  muscularSystem,  restor- 1 
1  ing  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  ( 
>the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the( 

•  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  < 
I  frame.  These  are  “facts”  admitted  , 

by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society; 

'  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  the  < 
l  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECH- , 
.AM’S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE 
’OF  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  1 
,  WORLD,  Full  directions  with  each  Box. , 

)  Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECH  AM,  ( 
C  St.  llelenx,  Lancashire,  England. 

•  Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

|B,  F.  ALLEY  CO.,  865  dz  367. 

Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for' 
)the  United  States,  who  (if  your  druggist  ( 
.  does  not  keep  them)  , 

'  Will  mail  Beecham  ’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price ' 
>  25  cts.  a  box.  Mention  this  paper. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Inen  send  lor  a  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  IOO  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
batter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  <fc  LAMB 

St  RACUSE.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE— All  registered  in  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  in 
service  are  STOKE  POGISSth,  5937, 
sire  of  8  young  cows,  testing  from 
14  lbs.  Its  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
butter  m  7  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
Stoke  Pogis  3d,  now  dead,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST.  L.,  13656,  inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
oflfici  il  butter  test  30  lbs,  2^  ozs.  in  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $100,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
$200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on'application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  &  SIBLEY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WAXTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  In  1SS9- proved  a  Great  Success.  Also  for 

Williams’Automatic  Seed  Sower 

A  new  invention — just  ready.  Descriptive 
Circulars  sent  free.  The  very  liberal  terms 
to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant  from 
any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BROS.  M’F’G  CO.. 

IVaubuc,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


TIV  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

A.YDCOPPEK  )  UANUPACTUSID  BY  TUB 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  auy  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive'  circufar  free. 

tty-Tkis  advertisement  appear*  every  other  week. 


PRACTICAL  MTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1S90. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ofioo  pages  eon 
tainuig  solid  facts  that  every  maa 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shortchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
ueys, cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  oellar,  heating*  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  20tli  St.,  New  York  City. 
(Q=Tbis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 
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Milk  is  a  perfect  food.  Arsenic  is  a  deadly 
poison.  A  man  can  kill  himself  with  milk. 
Arsenic  may  be  used  to  save  our  lives. 


Alluding  to  Prof.  Plumb’s  trial  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
Trench  System,  an  account  of  which  appears  on 
oage  355/  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  had  a 
ligher  grade  of  fertilizer  been  used,  the  crop  would 
lave  been  larger.  Prof.  Plumb  does  not  give  the 
analysis  of  the  fertilizer  used.  The  price  was  $30 
per  ton.  _ 


The  Fassett  investigating  committee  spent  a  day 
last  week  in  overhauling  the  milk  business  of  this 
city.  Milk  dealers  swore  that  certain  inspectors 
had  demanded  bribes.  Fora  “  reasonable  price  ” 
they  would  promise  not  to  “inspect”  any  milk 
sold  by  these  dealers.  The  inspectors  swear  that 
the  offers  of  bribes  came  from  the  other  side — they 
were  innocent  people  trying  to  lead  the  others  on 
to  a  point  where  the  law  could  put  its  hand  on 
them.  “Where  do  I  come  in?”  was  the  question 
asked  by  one  of  these  rascals  of  another.  That  is 
just  what  the  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  and 
the  people  who  consume  it  want  to  know.  You 
will  notice  that  about  all  these  schemes  for  bribery 
and  fraud  are  concocted  in  rum  shops.  The  rum 
shop  drains  the  farm. 


A  number  of  our  readers  contradict  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
statement  that  moles  live  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
wholly,  on  animal  food.  Their  arguments  remind 
us  of  those  offered  in  proof  that  wheat  turns  to 
chess.  It  is  true  that  these  wise  little  animals  will 
follow  a  drill  of  corn  as  “  straight  as  a  string,”  that 
they  will  burrow  under  the  hills  in  preference  to 
other  parts  of  the  land  and  that  they  seem  to 
choose  newly-prepared  or  planted  grounds  to  any 
other.  The  reason  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
drills,  hills  and  newly-prepared  land  have  been 
manured.  Worms  and  insects  select  such  places 
as  their  richest  feeding  grounds.  The  moles  know 
this  and  search  for  their  food  accordingly.  They 
kill  plants  by  severing  their  roots  or  by  removing 
the  soil  from  them,  not  by  eating  them.  The  dis¬ 
appearance  of  peas,  corn,  etc.,  and  the  injury  to 
roots,  potatoes,  etc.,  are  due  to  mice,  grubs  and 
the  like.  The  mole  harms  us  only  as  he  destroys 
plants  in  his  pursuit  of  animal  food. 


The  letter  published  on  page  351  from  an  ex¬ 
student  of  an  agricultural  college,  suggests  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  This  young  man,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  -of  a  new  barn,  embodied  the  practical 
ideas  he  had  received,  and  thus  furnished  an  object- 
lesson  for  the  whole  community.  Many  of  these 
improvements  will  be  copied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  of  his  other  school-lessons  will  be  or  have 
been  put  in  practice,  and  that  much  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  received  will  thus  be  passed  along  to  such 
neighbors  as  are  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
its  value.  Most  farmers  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  and  if  their  neighbors  are  using  im¬ 
proved  methods  or  implements,  they  are  quick  to 
adopt  them.  Only  here  and  there  is  there  a  young 
farmer  who  will  attend  an  agricultural  college,  but 
these  few  will  be  like  leaven,  diffusing  through  the 
whole  mass  the  valuable  information  they  have  ac¬ 
quired.  The  benefits  derived  from  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  students; 
there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  their  far-reaching  in¬ 
fluence. 


in  which  dairying  is  an  important  industry.  New 
York  is  especially  interested  in  the  matter,  owing 
both  to  the  stringency  of  her  anti-oleo  laws  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  her  dairy  interests.  The 
laws  of  this  State  against  oleomargarine  are  posi¬ 
tively  prohibitory  against  making  or  selling,  or 
having  the  stuff  for  sale,  and.  according  to  State 
Dairy  Commissioner  Brown,  there  is  not  at  present 
an  oleomargarine  factorv  or  either  a  wholesale  or 
retail  oleomargarine  dealer  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  300,000  New 
York  farmers  are  interested  in  the  dairy  business 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  anti-oleo  laws, 
and  unless  the  Hiscock  bill  passes  without  delay, 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  State  is  likely 
to  be  soon  supplied  with  unlimited  quantities  of 
oleomargarine  in  original  packages,  ranging  from 
half  a  pound  to  a  firkin  ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to 
prevent  its  sale  as  butter,  or  to  prevent  it  from 
being  colored  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  dairy 
article.  An  esprit  de  corps  as  well  as  self-interest 
should  therefore  induce  all  farmers  throughout  the 
country  to  take  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 


Referring  to  what  was  said  in  these  columns 
two  weeks  ago  regarding  the  solubility  of  Paris- 
green  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  a  friend  sent  us  the 
following: 

“  I  find  in  Storer’s  Dictionary  of  Solubilities  that 
arsenite  of  copper  (Paris-green)  is  soluble  in  acids, 
alkaline  solutions  and  ammonia,  and  that  arsenite 
of  lime  (London-purple)  is  not  precipitated  from 
solutions  with  ammonia  salts,  and  with  solutions  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  decomposed  without  be¬ 
ing  dissolved,  and  that  salt  dissolved  in  water  in¬ 
creases  its  solubility.  I  have  tested  the  solubility 
of  both  Paris  green  and  London-purple  in  the 
ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution,  and  find 
Paris  green  perceptibly  soluble,  while  no  trace  of 
arsenic  was  observed  when  London  purple  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  thereby  confirming 
the  above.  I  have  not  tested  the  solubility  of  the 
arsenic  compound  when  mixed  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  but  Storer,  as  above,  says  that  arsenite  of 
lime  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  water  if  it  con¬ 
tains  hydrate  of  lime.” 


It  requires  about  five  years,  said  Chas.  Downing, 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  just  what  a  straw¬ 
berry  is.  The  “Enhance  ”  was  sent  to  us  by  Henry 
Young,  of  Ada,  O.,  Aug.  15,  1886.  We  do  not  know 
him,  and  are  not  aware  that  the  variety  has  ever 
been  offered  for  sale.  But  those  who  raise  straw¬ 
berries  and  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  new  kinds 
of  merit,  should  know  that  in  several  respects  the 
“Enhance”  is  the  most  remarkable  berry  ever 
tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  It  has  yielded,  per 
plant,  the  greatest  amount  of  berries  during  these 
four  years  of  trial,  the  same  plants  grown  in  the 
same  place.  The  plants  are  both  vigorous  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hardy.  They  are  now  in  flower  and  hid 
fair  to  yield  as  much  this  season  as  they  did  in  1887, 
The  berries  average  as  large  as  those  of  the  Sharp¬ 
less,  and  are  rather  firmer  in  texture.  In  product¬ 
iveness  of  plant,  in  hardiness  of  plant,  in  long  life, 
in  size  and  firmness  of  berry  it  is,  as  grown  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  unequaled  by  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  kinds  there  tested.  Its  weak  characteristics  are 
these  :  irregular-shaped  berries  and  inferior  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  no  better  than  the  Wilson. 


An  excellent  teacher  of  gymnastics  once  went  to 
the  country  to  spend  his  summer  vacation.  While 
not  a  remarkably  powerful  man  himself,  he  was 
a  master  of  the  art  of  developing  the  muscles  of 
weak  persons  by  encouraging  a  systematic  drill  in 
well-directed,  light  exercise.  The  people  with  whom 
he  boarded,  when  informed  as  to  his  business,  at 
once  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  giant  in  strength 
or  else  his  teaching  must  be  a  failure.  They  were 
surprised  and  disgusted  when  they  found  that  a 
young  farm  hand  could  lift  a  heavier  weight  than 
the  teacher.  ‘  ‘  A  pretty  teacher  of  physical  culture !” 
they  said  :  “  A  man  to  teach  strength  ought  to  be 
stronger  than  the  one  who  only  practices  it.  ”  W ere 
they  right  ?  No.  For  proof  they  should  have  let  the 
young  man  who  lifted  the  heavy  weight  try  to 
teach  others  the  art  of  muscle-building.  He  could 
lift,  hut  he  could  not  train  a  weak  and  nervous  per¬ 
son,  gently  but  surely  back  to  health,  strength  and 
activity.  'The  man  who  failed  to  lift  the  heavy 
weight  could  do  this.  There  are  many  people  who 
have  this  curious  idea  regarding  all  education  and 
teaching.  Because  they  will  not  see  the  difference 
between  one  who  “knows  it”  and  one  who  can 
“teach  it.”  many  of  our  country  schools  are  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  persons  who  do  them  little  good. 


In  line  with  the  editorial  suggestion  of  the  last 
isssue  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  Senator  Hiscock, 
of  New  York  State,  last  Thursday,  introduced  a  bill 
into  the  United  States  Senate,  providing  that  the 
same  rule  should  apply  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
in  any  State  in  which  its  sale  is  prohibited  or  re¬ 
stricted  as  the  Wilson  bill  seeks  to  apply  to  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  under  the  ruling  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  with  regard  to  “original  packages.” 
The  bill  is  worded  precisely  the  same  as  the  Wilson 
bill,  except  that,  instead  of  specifying  intoxicating 
liquors,  it  specifies  oleomargarine.  This  bill  should 
be  promptly  passed,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  write  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators 
in  Congress  letting  them  emphatically  know  tneir 
wishes  in  the  matter.  In  a  large  number  of  States 
anti-oleo  laws  have  already  been  passed,  and  such 
laws  are  likely  to  be  enacted  in  every  other  State 


Next  Monday  the  census  enumerators  begin  their 
work.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  some 
of  the  questions  they  are  required  to  ask  are  not 
only  senseless  and  useless,  but  are  an  impertinent 
meddling  in  private  affairs  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  business  to  interfere.  Some  of  the 
daily  papers  go  so  far  as  to  advise  their  readers  to 
refuse,  politely  and  firmly,  to  answer.  To  be  sure 
there  is  a  penalty  of  $30  for  doing  this,  but  the 
same  penalty  existed  during  the  taking  of  previous 
censuses,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  never  been  en¬ 
forced.  It  probably  never  will  be,  for  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  court  can  be  found  that  will  convict  any 
one  for  refusing  to  answer  questions  which  the 
Government  has  no  constitutional  right  to  ask. 
Very  few  will  care  to  give  the  enumerators  all  the 
particulars  about  their  private  debts,  physical  and 
mental  ailments,  and  similar  matters  which  thoy 


would  be  loth  to  tell  their  most  intimate  friends. 
Were  they  sure  no  one  but  the  enumerators  and 
the  census  officials  would  know  the  facts,  there 
might  be  less  reluctance,  but  experience  has  shown 
that,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  such  facts 
become  known  to  the  outside  world.  If  you  an¬ 
swer,  answer  truthfully.  However  much  you  may 
feel  like  resenting  the  questions  as  to  how  much 
you  are  in  debt,  whether  you  have  any  chronic  or 
incurable  disease,  whether  you  or  any  member  of 
your  family  is  of  unsound  mind,  don’t  abuse  the 
enumerator  ;  he  is  doing  only  what  must  often 
prove  a  disagreeable  duty.  Here  is  one  point  to 
bear  in  mind  about  a  record  of  debts.  Farmers 
everywhere  seem  to  want  to  know  abqut  farm 
mortgage  indebtedness.  Unless  farmers  answer 
these  debt  and  mortgage  questions  truthfully,  the 
record  will  be  worthless.  The  basis  of  reliable  sta¬ 
tistics  is  truth. 


Just  try  it,  readers,  and  if  you  find  that  the 
advice  is  not  sound,  “stop  the  paper.”  There  is 
just  as  much  difference  between  asparagus  cut 
when  and  how  it  should  be,  and  when  and  how 
it  should  not  be,  as  there  is  between  the  b;in  mas, 
pineapples  and  oranges  we  eat  here  and  those 
which  ripen  in  their  Southern  homes.  In  truth,  we 
have  never  appreciated  asparagus  until  the  present 
season. 

Following  the  advice  of  a  friend  we  have  cut  the 
stalks  (or  broken  them,  it  matters  little  which) 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  at  that  part 
just  between  the  tender  green  and  the  tough, 
woody  white,  whether  at  the  surface  or  an  inch  or 
more  above — never  below  the  surface.  If  you  cut  as¬ 
paragus  for  market,  then  cut  the  stalks  as  long  as  the 
market  demands.  If  you  are  cutting  for  home 
consumption,  then  cut  only  those  tender  parts  which 
may  be  eaten  with  a  thorough  relish  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  rejected.  As  a  rule,  three  quarters 
of  the  market  asparagus  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  and 
no  one  eats  it.  The  bunches,  instead  of  being  six 
or  seven  inches  long,  should  be  barely  four,  and 
these  four  inches  should  be  cut  just  so  soon  as  the 
shoot  is  four  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Then  you  will  get  the  cream  of  asparagus  and 
know  what  a  tender,  melting,  deliciously-flavored 
vegetable  it  is.  And  you  will  not  know  until  you 
do.  The  markets  will  never  let  you  into  the  secret. 
Four  or  three  inch  bunches  would  never  sell. 


BREVITIES. 

Nail  down  a  lie !  Nail  down  a  lie 
When  ft  comes  sneaking  behind  on  the  sly. 

Truth  for  an  axe  nlve  the  lie  whacks. 

Over  the  head  till  It  drop'  out  of  sight. 

Truth's  eagle  eye  wlhs  down  a  lie 
Quicker  than  lightning  and  surer  than  blight. 

Nothing  so  base  under  the  sky 
As  the  disgrace  brought  by  a  He. 

Don’t  fear  a  lie !  Don’t  fear  a  lie ! 

Stand  for  the  truth  or  get  down  and  die. 

Nail  the  boy  down,  he's  off  to  the  town. 

MANURE  from  grass  is  very  poor  bedding. 

Brush  up  the  peas  or  get  down  on  your  knees. 

YOU  begin  to  realize  now  that  planting  the  crop  is  the 
easiest  part  of  good  farming. 

Does  Mr.  Terry  injure  the  business  of  his  town  by  put¬ 
ting  the  middleman’s  share  in  his  own  pocket  ? 

In  spite  of  its  hopes  and  predictions  of  last  season,  the 
R.  N.-Y.  is  forced  to  state  that  the  potato  beetles  are  still 
with  us. 

Don’t  stop  growing  roots  entirely  because  you  have  a 
silo.  As  is  stated  on  another  page,  the  roots  are  good  to 
feed  until  the  silo  is  ready  to  be  opened. 

We  find  a  Montana  paper  advising  its  readers  to  use 
nitrate  of  soda  on  lawns.  Montana  is  a  State,  we’d  have 
you  know,  and  can  afford  the  luxuries  of  lawns  and  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

After  we  have  spent  years  (it  may  be)  of  work  and 
thought  to  produce  a  new  flower  or  fruit, and  bestowed  upon 
it  a  cherished,  or,  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  suitable  name,  we 
are  quite  unwilling  that  auy  florist  or  seedsman,  or  any  one 
else,  should  give  it  another  name  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
his  sales  and  profits. 

Evert  time  General  Butler  is  asked  for  his  opiuion  re¬ 
garding  the  proper  investment  for  an  enterprising  young 
man,  he  says  that  “rent- paying  real  estate”  is  the  safest 
investment  in  the  world.  He  always  adds  that  no  man 
who  expects  to  accumulate  property  can  afford  to  be  mean 
about  money  matters. 

The  finest  white  lilac,  by  all  odds,  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
ever  seen  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago  by  the  late  James  Dougal,  of  Canada.  L  he 
flowers  as  well  as  thyrses  are  larger  than  those  of  auy  of 
the  well-known  varieties.  Its  name  is  Princess  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  a  seedling  of  the  common  lilac— Syringa  vulgaris. 

The  new  silver  bill  will,  it  is  claimed,  make  “better 
times,”  enhancing  prices,  stimulating  credit  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  and  generally  making  money  “easier.”  The  war 
did  all  these  things  Those  who  were  economical  and  wise 
In  war  times  have  plenty  now.  Those  who  fail  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical  and  wise  during  the  good  days  of  silver  will  be  in 
want  and  trouble  10  years  hence.  Savings  rather  than 
earnings  count. 

Mr  John  Lewis  Childs  has  not  yet  auswered  our  ques¬ 
tion  why  he  paid  $1000  a  plaut  for  the  Childs’s  Great  Japan 
Wineberry  when  the  plants  were  being  offered  for  sale  at 
35  cents  each.  Perhaps  Mr.  Childs  does  not  read  the 
R  N  -Y  He  ought  to.  Perhaps  none  of  his  friends  read 
it  They  ought  to.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Childs 
we  have  three  strong  plants  of  this  Japan  raspberry,  two 
of  which  will  probably  fruit  this  season. 

Probably  no  other  gladiolus  has  ever  been  so  liberally 
advertised  as  the  “  Snow-white.”  Nearly  every  seedsman 
or  florist  offered  it  and  some  of  the  catalogues  gave  an  eu- 
tire  page  to  its  portrait.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  the  best  white  gladiolus  yet  produced.  The  petals  are  of 
good  substance  and  recurve  in  a  most  graceful  way  T  he 
throat  Is  crimson  and  some  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are 
tinted  with  yellow,  while  others  show  a  feeble  line  of  pur¬ 
ple  through  the  middle.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  pure  white. 
We  make  these  notes,  of  course,  from  specimen  spikes 
grown  under  glass.  Later  we  shall  report  upon  our  own 
out  door  specimens.  It  received  the  prospective  prize  of 
$40.  from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
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Business. 

Telling  a  Thing  or  Two  About  Trade. 

In  answer  to  Edwin  Taylor,  page  323,  T.  B.  Terry  means 
to  say,  just  exactly,  “that  the  average  farmer,  without 
influence  from  outside  sources  or  prestige  of  some  sort  in 
himself  (except  snap),  has  only  to  step  up  with  the  money 
in  his  hand  (or  send  it  in  a  letter)  in  order  to  buy  sugar 
and  most  other  things  at  wholesale  prices,”  that  is,  if  he 
buys  by  the  barrel,  or  box,  or  quantity.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Taylor  ran  across  a  wholesale  dealer  in  Kansas  City,  who 
wouldn’t  sell  to  him  doesn’t  settle  the  matter.  Hadn’t  he 
ever  heard  of  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  or  New  York  ? 
Why,  this  is  a  big  country.  One  dealer  cannot  run  it,  nor 
a  dozen.  I  wonder  if  friend  Taylor  quietly  gave  up,  like  a 
meek  little  farmer,  and  went  home  and  bought  his  sugar 
at  retail  because  one  dealer  snubbed  him  ?  That  snubbing 
would  have  roused  the  old  Adam  in  some  men.  I  think  I 
know  one  who  would  have  turned  on  his  heel  quickly, 
when  the  dealer  said  :  “We  must  protect  our  trade,”  and 
fired  back  :  “And  I  must  and  will  protect  myself.” 

Now,  this  I  know  :  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  Cleveland 
has  the  price  of  sugar  marked  on  a  card  each  day,  and  any 
man,  farmer,  or  otherwise,  can  buy  a  barrel  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  quotations  in  the  daily  papers,  and,  unless  the 
market  is  advancing,  usually  for  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  less,  and  any  other  groceries  can  be  bought  by  the 
package  or  quantity  in  the  same  way.  I  know  lots  of 
farmers  who  buy  there.  I  know  others  who  buy  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  the  same  way.  I  know  that  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  house  in  Cleveland  sent  a  farmer  in  this  town  grain 
bags  by  the  bale  at  wholesale  rates  last  year,  although  the 
merchants  here  buy  at  the  same  place.  I  know  that  the 
millers  in  Akron  and  other  Ohio  cities  sell  our  farmers 
here  feed  at  wholesale  rates.  If  they  did  not,  those  who 
have  the  money  (and  it  takes  cash  to  buy  feed)  would 
quickly  be  sending  to  St.  Louis  or  Minneapolis  for  their 
shorts.  The  president  of  an  Ohio  institute  ordered  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  from  a  neighboring  city  mill  The  firm  wrote 

back  :  “  Mr. - is  our  agent  in  your  place  ;  please  buy  of 

him.”  Perhaps  this  would  have  settled  the  matter  for 
friend  Taylor;  but  our  Buckeye  farmer  quietly  wrote 
back  :  “I  buy  of  no  agents.  If  you  want  to  send  me  the 
feed  at  the  same  price  you  do  to  your  agent,  send  it ;  if  not 
I  will  look  elsewhere.”  He  got  it  promptly;  but  with  a 
request  that  he  would  say  nothing  about  the  price.  This 
I  know  to  be  a  fact,  as  I  saw  the  letters. 

At  the  last  farmers’  institute  the  writer  attended  this 
spring,  a  1  armer  told  him  he  might  as  well  sell  his  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  oil  tank,  used  to  hold  a  barrel  of  oil  for  home 
use,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  would  not  allow  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  to  sell  to  farmers  any  more.  Well,  I  ordered 
a  barrel  a  week  or  two  ago,  and  it  came  promptly,  billed 
at  only  a  qnarter  of  a  cent  a  gallon  above  quoted  car  load 
prices.  Never  yet  has  an  order  in'which  a  check  or  money- 
order  was  inclosed  been  returned  to  me,  no  matter  where 
it  was  sent.  I  did,  however,  once  write  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Ivory  Soap  for  prices,  and  they  very  politely  an¬ 
swered  me  that  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  sell  to  con¬ 
sumers  ;  but  that  any  wholesale  dealer  in  the  State  would 
sell  to  me  at  the  wholesale  rate.  I  haven’t  bought  any  at 
retail  in  many  years.  Last  month  I  concluded  that  the 
book  stores  in  Cleveland  were  asking  me  too  much  for 
writing  paper  ;  so  I  looked  in  an  Eastern  magazine  and 
found  the  advertisement  of  a  paper  house  in  Boston.  I 
sent  them  a  money  order  for  $5  (and  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  paper  wanted),  and  told  them  to  send  me  its  value  in 
paper,  by  freight.  Well,  they  sent  me  over  40  pounds,  and 
after  paying  the  freight  I  got  my  paper  for  a  trifle  over 
half  what  I  had  been  paying. 

I  will  own,  however,  that  once  I  had  to  “  whip  the  devil 
around  the  stump,”  to  get  what  I  wanted.  I  went  to  a 
city  mill  for  five  barrels  of  flour,  with  my  team. 

“  Where  do  you  sell  flour  ?  ”  says  the  miller. 

“  I  do  not  sell  it ;  my  wife  and  babies  eat  it.” 

“  Well  (laughing),  I  can’t  let  you  have  it  at  wholesale 
prices,  then.” 

“All  right.  Good  day.”  I  walked  along  the  street 
until  I  saw  a  good-natured  young  groceryman  standing  in 
his  door. 

“  What  will  you  work  for  me  just  one  minute  for,”  says  I. 

“  Twenty-five  cents,”  says  he. 

“It’s  a  bargain.  Here  are  $25,  for  five  barrels  of  - 

flour  (it  was  $5  a  barrel  wholesale) ;  write  on  a  slip  of 

paper:  ‘Messrs. - ,  deliver  to  the  bearer  five  barrels 

of - flour  and  charge  to  me,’  and  sign  your  name.”  He 

looked  at  me  in  an  amused  way  for  a  minute  (I  was  an 
entire  stranger),  and  then  wrote,  and  took  his  quarter,  and 
I  went  to  the  mill  again,  master  of  the  situation.  After  I 
had  got  the  flour  in  the  wagon  and  myself  on  the  seat,  I 
told  the  miller  my  little  game,  and  I  haven’t  had  to  pay 
that  extra  quarter  since. 

Last  fall  I  went  into  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  store 
in  Cleveland  with  a  bill  of  groceries— about  what  we 
would  want  for  a  year.  Not  a  soul  in  the  store  knew  me 
nor  did  I  known  any  one.  (No  “  influence  or  prestige  ”  ex¬ 
cept  cash.  Brother  Taylor.)  I  went  up  to  a  clerk  and 
showed  him  my  bill.  “Now,”  I  said,  “ this  is  about  what 
we  want  for  a  year,  (I  am  a  farmer)  will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  theie  is  anything  that  we  could  get  cheaper  by  buy¬ 
ing  more,  and  whether  there  are  any  of  the  articles  that 
would  not  keep  good  for  a  year  ?”  Well,  he  took  great 
pains  to  save  me  all  he  could  on  the  bill,  and  I  bought  a 
little  more  of  some  things  because  by  so  doing  I  could  have 
a  package  at  the  lowest  wholesale  rate.  Let  me  give  the 
saving  in  price  on  a  few  articles  over  the  retail  price  in 
our  town.  On  granulated  sugar  (barrel)  20  per  cent.  ;  on 
rice  (50  pounds)  64  per  cent,  (that  is  the  saving  was  (34  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  rice) ;  on  saleratus 
64  per  cent. ;  on  Colmau’s  best  Euglish  mustard  (four- 
pound  tin  can)  100  per  cent. ;  on  lamp  chimneys  (one  dozen 
each  size)  fully  100  per  cent.  So  I  might  go  on  for  a 


column,  although  on  many  things  there  was  not  so  much 
profit ;  but  on  all  there  was  a  fair  saving  and  the  quality 
was  the  very  best. 

Now,  I  am  not  telling  this  to  show  my  smartness,  but 
to  try  to  awaken  farmers  up  a  little.  Be  more  business¬ 
like.  Get  a  little  money  ahead  in  the  bank  and  pay  cash 
for  everything  and  buy  at  first  hands  by  the  quantity  as 
far  as  you  can.  You  can  do  it  if  you  will.  Quite  a  few 
Ohio  farmers  are  doing  it  now.  For  such  practice  and 
talk  the  writer  has  been  called  (by  farmers  at  institutes) 
a  free-trader,  one  that  would  not  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  and  would  not  help  to  build  up  his  own  town,  etc,  etc. 
Well,  now,  how  about  this  last  point  ?  When  I  send 
money  out  of  town  is  it  to  the  injury  of  the  town  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  ?  Suppose  I  pay  a  dealer  here  $30  for  a  barrel  of 
,  sugar,  buying  a  dollar’s  worth  at  a  time.  He  sends  $25  to 
Cleveland  to  pay  for  it.  and  puts  15  in  his  own  pocket. 
Suppose  again  that  I  send  the  $25  to  Cleveland,  does  any 
more  money  go  out  of  the  town  ?  No :  it  is  just  this  and 
no  more ;  shall  the  $5  be  in  my  pocket  or  in  the  other 
fellow’s  pocket?  t.  b.  terry. 

Summit  County,  O. 

How  Shall  we  Sell  our  Fruit? 

Shall  we  sell  directly  to  the  consumer  or  retail  grocer,  or 
shall  we  trust  our  products  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
commission  merchant  ?  The  “  Granger  ”  says  :  “  Down 

with  the  middleman  I  The  specialist  says  :  “  It  is  enough 
work  for  one  man  to  grow  the  fruit ;  ”  while  the  observing 
grower  who  has  “  been  there  ”  in  both  cases,  will  probably 
say:  “  That  depends”  on  circumstances.  The  fruitgrow¬ 
ers  of  Catawba  Island  have  formed  an  association  to 
market  their  own  fruit.  They  employ  a  salesman  who 
travels  through  the  country,  taking  orders  for  the  fruit 
(mostly  peaches,  but  some  plums,  pears,  grapes,  etc.)  The 
fruit  is  all  graded  and  definite  brands  are  established,  so 
that  the  purchaser  knows  what  is  in  the  basket  without 
examining  down  to  the  bottom  layers.  The  working  of 
the  association  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  members.  The 
expense  of  selling  the  fruit  under  this  system  has  been 
about  seven  per  cent.  I  think,  however,  that  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  case  is,  not  the  three  per  cent,  saved,  but 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  reaches  the  consumer  with  much 
less  labor,  expense  and  delay  than  if  it  were  sent  to  some 
distant  commission  merchant  for  distribution.  If  we  wish 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  fruit  we  must  put  it  before 
the  consumer  In  as  nearly  a  perfect  condition  as  possible 
and  it  must  be  what  it  appears  to  be  on  the  top  of  the 
package.  I  know  of  no  association  of  this  kind  for  the  sale 
of  small  fruits  nor  do  I  consider  it  practical  except  it  may 
be  in  exceptional  cases.  Berries  are  extremely  perishable 
and  in  cases  of  an  over-supply  at  any  point,  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  daily  quotations  are 
needed  to  aid  in  determining  where  to  ship.  These  con¬ 
veniences  and  many  more  the  commission  merchant 
possesses,  and  if  he  be  just  and  honest,  he  can  secure  for  us 
more  money  for  our  berries  then  we  would  receive 
when  selling  them  ourselves.  I  would  think  it  advisable 
for  berry  growers  to  form  associations,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  own  fruit,  but  to  correct  any  looseness  or 
injustice  in  their  relations  to  their  commission  merchants 
and  express  companies.  The  small  grower  can  usually 
sell  his  fruit,  directly  to  the  consumers  and  has  no  need  of 
associations  or  middlemen  of  any  kind;  while  the  exten¬ 
sive  grower  usually  finds  his  mind  and  hands  fully  occupied 
in  securing  the  crop  in  proper  condition,  and  will  do  well, 
as  a  rule,  to  leave  the  selling  to  those  who  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  experience  for  that  work.  But  I  believe  we 
should  (in  justice  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  honest 
commission  merchants)  watch  matters  closely  and  spot  all 
rogues  plainly.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Secretary  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

An  Orchard  Cultivator. 

The  following  note  refers  to  a  tool  that  is  extensively 
used  by  orchardists  in  Michigan.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  surprised 
that  there  are  not  more  special  tools  designed  for  working 
among  trees  and  vines. 

“We  use  the  Pearce  orchard  cultivator  here  almost 
wholly  in  cultivating  our  orchards  for  all  rows  over  six 
feet  wide.  This  cultivator  is  12  feet  wide  when  opened  to 
its  full  width,  and  six  feet  wide  as  used  for  grapes,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.  It  is  low,  so  that  it  passes  readily  under  the 
trees.  It  is  held  up  on  four  wheels  three  inches  wide,  and 
is  easily  adjusted,  and  any  ordinary  driver  can  use  it.  As 
put  together,  it  is  one  of  our  best  cultivators  for  fallow 
or  other  work.  It  works  corn  or  oat  stubble  without  clog¬ 
ging.  The  plowing  of  orchards  does  not  meet  with  much 
favor  here,  as  it  ridges  up  in  one  place  and  makes  a  dead 
furrow  that  comes  near  the  roots,  and  leaves  them  exposed, 
and  then  the  strip  left  betweeen  the  trees  is  more  difficult 
to  get  at.  The  men  who  bring  the  best  peaches  and  other 
fruits  to  market  cultivate  thoroughly  from  tree  to  tree, 
level  and  not  very  deep,  commencing  in  early  spring— this 
is  about  the  first  work  they  do  on  the  farm— and  keeping  it 
up  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  if  there  is  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit  on  the  trees  and  the  weather  is  dry,  they  cultivate  till 
well  up  in  August  or  until  rains  come,  the  intervals 
between  the  several  cultivations  averaging  from  two  to 
three  weeks.  Orchards  throughout  the  county  are  iD  all 
states  of  cultivation,  from  sod  to  perfectly  clean  ground. 
But  the  cheapest  way  of  tending  an  orchard  is  to  keep  It 
entirely  clean,  and  the  trees  in  such  aij  orchard  as  well  as 
their  owners  appear  the  most  thrifty.  Rows  that  are  less 
than  six  feet  apart  we  cultivate  with  some  of  the  five-tooth 
and  spring-tooth  cultivators.”  j.  a.  p. 

More  About  Hay  Caps. 

Two  weeks  ago  Prof.  Wing  told  us  about  the  great  value 
of  hay  caps.  J udging  from  a  number  of  letters  we  have 
received,  the  past  wet  seasons  have  caused  farmers  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  these  caps.  The  wood-pulp  caps 


mentioned  by  Prof.  W.  are  entirely  water-proof  and  very 
durable.  They  are  said  to  be  fully  as  cheap  as  the  old- 
style  canvas  covers.  The  R.N.-Y.  has  asked  a  number  of 
parties  who  have  used  these  caps  to  tell  its  readers  what 
they  think  of  them. 

♦  *  ♦ 

G.  W.  Pratt,  Rhode  Island,  says:  “These  caps  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  style  canvas  kinds,  and 
with  them  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  labor 
is  required  for  covering  the  hay  cocks.  For  my  use  in  cut¬ 
ting  700  to  800  tons  of  hay,  a  larger  size  would  be  better,  as 
we  have  to  make  large  cocks ;  the  ordinary  kinds  are  of 
infinite  value  to  the  smaller  farmers.” 

♦  *  * 

F.  B.  Redfield,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says:  “The  hay 
caps  made  from  the  wood-pulp  are  very  much  better  than 
any  cloth  covers.  They  are  a  great  protection  to  the  hay 
cocks,  and  do  not  often  blow  off.  On  grain  the  wind  will 
sometimes  get  under  them  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
keep  them  on  unless  they  are  fastened  down.  I  consider 
them  a  valuable  invention  after  the  experience  I  have  had 
with  them.” 

*  *  *• 

L.  W.  Payne,  of  Massachusetts,  says :  “  We  used  400  of 
them  last  year  and  liked  them  very  much.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  cloth  caps,  but  have  observed  that  it 
would  take  some  time  to  adjust  the  strings  to  keep  the 
cloth  ones  on,  and  where  the  cloth  would  bag  the  depres¬ 
sions  would  hold  the  water  and  let  it  soak  in.  We  put  the 
paper  caps  on  a  stone-boat  and  could  put  them  on  quite 
fast.  I  think  they  are  a  good  thing.  I  understand  the 
company  are  talking  of  making  a  larger  size ;  if  they  do  so 
I  think  the  step  would  be  an  improvement.” 

*  *  * 

A.  Taylor,  Manager,  Shelburne  Farm,  Vermont,  says: 
“  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  the  patent  hay 
and  grain  caps,  and  I  have  found  them  to  answer  their 
purpose  perfectly  I  think  them  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old-style  sorts,  as  no  wind  seems  to  blew  them  off. 
This,  in  itself,  I  call  a  great  convenience.  As  to  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  of  these  caps,  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  not  had 
them  long  enough  to  determine  that  point.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  that  I  see  to  them  is  the  price  per  hundred— it  is 
still  high  for  general  use.” 

*  *  * 

The  Ames  Plow  Company  of  Boston  make  a  good  one- 
horse  mower. 

Self-Binding  Rye  Thrasher. — The  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  perfected  a 
thrasher  that  will  find  much  favor  with  rye  growers. 
This  machine  not  only  does  clean  work,  but  it  thrashes 
the  straw  straight,  and  binds  it  all  ready  for  market. 
This  is  not  an  attachment  to  be  placed  on  a  thrasher,  but 
it  is  a  machine  invented  and  built  throughout  for  the 
express  purpose  of  thrashing  straw  straight  and  unbroken. 
It  is  designed  for  use  in  sections  where  straw  commands  a 
high  market  price.  It  will  thrash  oats  and  wheat  as  well 
as  rye.  Many  farmers  have  heretofore  been  obliged  either 
to  use  two  machines  or  thrash  their  rye  by  hand.  Rye 
straw  is  one  of  the  few  coarse  crops  that  do  the  farm  more 
good  in  the  market  than  in  the  manure  pile,  if  a  part  of 
the  money  obtained  for  it  is  spent  for  fertilizers.  This 
thrasher  will  enable  the  farmer  to  handle  his  rye  straw 
most  economically. 

Manure  Handling  Made  Easy. — Among  the  many 
ways  and  means  of  cleaning  the  cow  stable,  I  have  noticed 
two  which  I  have  never  seen  described  in  print.  In  one 
case  a  track  was  hung  from  the  timbers  over  the  manure 
gutter,  like  those  used  with  a  horse  hay  fork.  From  this 
track  where  it  ended  at  the  door,  a  wire  rope  extended 
across  the  barn-yard  to  a  heavy  post  at  the  back  of  a  shed, 
in  which  the  manure  was  all  kept  under  cover.  Hanging 
from  the  track  was  a  box  swung  like  a  hay  fork  ;  this  just 
cleared  the  door  sill  as  it  ran  out,  so  that  not  much  pitch¬ 
ing  was  required  to  fill  it  from  the  gutter.  This  box  car 
was  given  a  smart  push,  and  ran  out  to  a  block  on  the 
wire  rope,  where  it  hit  a  bar  across  the  shed,  which 
loosened  a  catch  letting  it  turn  over.  There  being  a  slight 
up-hill  slope  to  the  shed,  momentum  took  the  car  there, 
and  gravitation  brought  it  back  to  the  stable  door,  where 
it  was  received,  the  box  turned  over,  the  catch  adjusted, 
and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  stable  was  cleaned. 

In  the  other  case,  in  the  stable  there  was  a  very  deep 
gutter,  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  manure  made  in  a 
week.  This  was  covered  with  a  grating  floor.  Each  day  a 
little  plaster  and  enough  dry  muck  to  absorb  all  the  urine 
were  thrown  on  the  manure.  At  the  end  of  the  gutter  a 
door  was  cut  in  the  side  of  the  barn,  and  the  gutter  ex¬ 
tended  a  little  beyond  the  side  of  the  stable,  so  that  it  pro¬ 
jected  over  a  wagon  backed  up  or  driven  alongside.  A 
scraDer  like  a  hoe,  a  very  little  narrower  than  the  gutter, 
was  used.  The  grating  floor  turned  up,  the  scraper  was 
set  back  to  a  suitable  distance,  then  a  horse  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  hauled  out  into  the  cart  or  wagon  a  load  which  was 
at  once  driven  to  the  field  and  spread.  A  few  hours’  work 
did  all  the  stable  cleaning  for  the  week  and  loaded  it  on 
the  wagon  as  well,  all  being  done  by  horse  power  except 
the  spreading,  and  even  this  could  be  “dodged  ”  by  using  a 
manure-spreader,  for  the  manure  that  goes  through  a 
grating  is  fine,  and  again,  such  a  floor  keeps  cows  clean 
and  dry,  and  saves  nine-tenths  of  the  bedding.  f.  h.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Evaporated  Vegetables.— The  R.  N.-Y.  learns  that  a 
compauy  has  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  and  packing  onions,  turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes. 
The  vegetables  are  carefully  washed  and  peeled  and  then 
cut  into  small  cubes  by  suitable  machines.  They  are  then 
evaporated  in  a  dryer,  coming  out  about  as  dry  as  evapor¬ 
ated  sweet-corn.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  potatoes  are  required 
to  make  one  of  evaporated.  After  evaporation,  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  packed  in  tin  cases,  and  are  proof  against  frost, 
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dampness  or  heat.  Nothing  is  needed  but  water  and  Are 
to  prepare  them  for  food.  They  are  cheaper,  more  easily 
handled  and  transported  than  the  canned  goods.  Sales 
among  miners,  stockmen  and  sailors  are  large,  and  it  is 
reported  that  several  of  the  Southern  nations  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  food  in  their  armies.  The  evaporated 
sweet-corn  industry  has  been  greatly  overdone  in  years 
past.  The  price  of  the  corn  now,  however,  is  higher  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  will  be 
evaporated  in  this  way  this  season. 

Wise  Financiering.— This  is  the  way  a  Kansas  sub¬ 
scriber  puts  it : 

“  The  visible  property  pays  the  tax.  A  miser — a  miserable 
miser — a  disgrace  to  mankind,  could  have  crawled  into  his 
dirty  hovel  10  years  ago  with  $1,200  and  slept  on  it  all  the 
time,  and  by  accident  discovered  that  he  could  get  that 
180-acre  farm  in  New  Hampshire  with  all  its  improvements 
and  conveniences  for  his  $1,200.  That  would  have  been 
wise  financiering.” 

This,  he  says,  is  because  that  miser’s  money  would  have 
escaped  taxation.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  under  our 
present  laws  taxation  is  heaviest  on  visible  property.  This 
class  of  property  is  levied  upon  more  and  more  to  pay  the 
taxes.  The  consequence  is  that  men  with  money  to  invest 
are  less  and  less  desirous  of  putting  it  where  it  is  most 
liable  to  be  taxed.  Suppose,  though,  that  “miserable 
miser”  had  invested  his  $1,200  in  a  mortgage  before  he 
“  crawled  into  his  dirty  hovel,”  would  he  be  any  better  off 
to-day  ?  ” 

How  Commission  Men  Sell  Hat.— McCalmont  &  Co., 
of  Centre  County,  Pa.,  send  us  a  statement  concerning 
their  experience  in  sending  hay  to  three  commission  men 
in  New  York  and  Jersey  City.  Three  car-loads  of  strictly 
prime  Timothy  were  sent  to  three  different  merchants.  One 
sold  it  at  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  another  at  80  cents,  and  a 
third  at  55  cents.  Competent  judges  assert  that  the  hay 
was  as  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  human  judgment 
could  determine ;  yet  one  merchant  reported  that  it  graded 
only  number  two. 

“  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  very  frequently,”  say 
McCalmont  &  Co.,  “that  there  are  commission  houses  in 
all  cities  which  will  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  shippers 
of  farm  products  regardless  of  consequences,  and  this  in¬ 
formation  made  it  an  object  to  us  to  ship  to  different  com¬ 
mission  houses,  and  learn  from  experience  who  would  deal 
fairly  with  us.  If  the  dealer  who  made  returns  of  the 
lowest  price,  sold  this  hay  to  consumers,  as  he  claims  he 
did,  it  is  very  clear  that  his  method  of  selling  baled  hay 
brings  undue  competition  to  those  who  sell  baled  hay  at 
its  market  value,  and  must  necessarily  result  in  loss  to  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  shippers.  He  appears  to  have  sold 
from  the  car.  This  is  another  source  of  loss  as  compared 
with  those  who  can  store  it  and  hold  it  until  it  will  bring 
its  full  value.  It  is  now  time  for  the  farmers  and  balers 
and  shippers  of  hay  to  learn  who  sell  hay  for  the  full  mar¬ 
ket  value,  and  not  risk  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sell  for 
their  commission  only.” 

Strawberries  In  Cold  Storage. 

Every  year,  about  this  time,  the  R.  N.-Y.  receives  letters 
from  subscribers  who  wish  to  know  if  it  will  pay  to  erect 
cold-storage  houses  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  surplus 
strawberry  crop  till  September  or  October.  The  market  is 
glutted  during  the  usual  strawberry  season,  and  holding 
the  surplus  crop  would  not  only  relieve  this  market,  but 
would  enable  growers  to  sell  their  crop  when  the  market 
is  not  well  supplied  and  when  there  ought  to  be  a  demand 
for  strawberries.  This  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  the  R.  N.- 
Y.  does  not  believe  it  would  work  well  in  practice.  The 
berries  can  doubtless  be  kept  in  cold  storage  if  they  are 
selected  when  sound  and  hard  and  properly  cared  for. 
Can  they  be  sold  to  advantage  ?  We  doubt  it.  In  this 
city  strawberries  can  be  bought  any  day  in  the  year.  The 
people  who  desire  this  fruit  in  winter  prefer  to  buy  hot¬ 
house  terries  right  from  the  vines  rather  than  cold-storage 
fruit  which  has  been  picked  for  months.  It  is  a  question 
if  eold-storage  strawberries  would  sell  any  better  than 
strawberry  jam.  Again,  Nature  never  intended  the  straw¬ 
berry  for  a  winter  fruit.  It  comes  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  the  human  system  most  needs  it.  It  is  out  of  place 
in  winter.  Other  and  cheaper  fruits  are  more  satisfying 
during  the  cold  weather  and  the  strawberry  cannot  sup¬ 
plant  them.  It  will  pay  strawberry  growers  better  to 
manfacture  their  surplus  into  preserves  or  jam  than  to  try 
to  keep  the  whole  fruit  in  cold  storage.  Some  steps  should 
certainly  be  taken  to  utilize  waste  fruit  products.  Tlorida 
and  other  Southern  States  would  be  vastly  better  off  if, 
instead  of  attempting  to  transport  cotton  manufacturing 
to  a  dimate  that  is  not  at  all  suited  to  it,  efforts  were  made 
to  utilize  the  unmarketable  products  of  orange  and 
other  fruit  trees  in  the  production  of  marmalade  and 
preserves.  _ ; _ 


A  SUMMER  OUTING  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 

XIV. 

MART  WAGER-FISHER. 

A  ride  across  country ;  in  the  cotton  fields ;  the  tuo  kings; 
weed  crops;  gates  across  highways ;  road  laws  and 
taxes;  through  the  South;  up  the  Washington  monu¬ 
ment  ;  home  again. 

At  half-past  10  the  light,  open  carriage  that  was  to  carry 
us  nine  miles  across  the  country  to  Seneca,  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  set  off  in  gay  spirits.  The  negro  driver 
seemed  capable  of  holding  the  lines,  and  the  weather  was 
perfect,  although  warm.  The  road  the  entire  distance 
was  level,  in  good  condition,  and  much  of  it  lay  through 
fields  of  cotton,  which  was  being  picked.  I  had  once  be¬ 
fore  been  through  the  cotton  belt  in  the  South ;  but  it  was 
in  the  last  of  April,  and  the  plants  were  barely  above 
ground,  so  that  this  was  the  first  time  1  had  seen  tho 


matured  cotton  plant  in  the  field.  I  had  thought  of  it  as 
of  taller  growth— the  average  hight  of  the  plants  being 
about  two  feet,  so  that  to  pull  the  cotton  out  of  the  pods 
must  be  very  tiresome  work  for  the  back. The  reported  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  cotton-pickiDg  machine  by  an  Illinois 
man,  which  will  do  the  work  of  100  negroes,  must  in  time 
revolutionize  the  harvesting  of  cotton.  Before  we  left  the 
land  of  cotton,  we  had  fine  specimens  of  the  plant,  root 
and  branch,  not  only  in  the  matured  condition,  but  in 
fresh  bloom,  due  to  some  belated  growth.  The  blossom  is 
white,  turning  pink  later  on,  and  in  shape  and  appear¬ 
ance  resembles  the  single  white  hollyhock.  The  leaf  in 
the  outline  is  like  that  of  the  maple— a  pretty  plant,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  exceedingly  curious  product.  Some¬ 
times  a  large  field  was  planted,  part  to  corn  and  part  to 
cotton— the  “Two  Kings”  thriving  amicably  together. 
The  driver  said  that  the  pickers  were  paid  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  picked,  and  that  a  good  picker  would  earn  80 
cents  in  a  day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  were  to  do  my 
best  as  a  cotton  picker,  I  could  not  harvest  over  10 
pounds  in  a  day.  For  holding  the  cotton,  the  picker  had  a 
coarse  bag,  slung  about  the  waist,  or  from  the  shoulders. 
Aside  from  the  cotton  and  corn,  the  chief  product  of  the 
land  was  weeds.  The  road  was  not  fenced  at  either  side, 
and  the  cotton  grew  close  to  its  edge.  Some  of  the 
weed  fields,  however,  were  fenced,  and  as  the  weeds 
stood  in  a  solid  mass  over  acres,  I  asked  the  driver 
about  them.  He  said  that  they  were  good  for 
the  soil;  I  asked  in  what  way,  and  he  said  that 
later  in  the  season  they  would  fall  to  the  ground  and  rot ; 
and  be  good  as  manure.  Evidently,  his  belief  had  many 
adherents.  He  said  there  were  lots  of  rattlesnakes  in 
South  Carolina,  that  they  crawled  into  the  cotton  and 
corn  fields,  but  that  just  then  they  were  crawling  into 
their  holes  for  winter. 

On  the  previous  day,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  drive, 
before  reaching  Walhalla,  the  driver  was  obliged  to  open 
at  intervals,  five  gates  which  completely  barred  the  high¬ 
way.  He  explained  the  matter  by  telling  us  that  the 
farmers  of  the  region— or  landowners— co-operated  in 
building  fences  as  inclosures  for  their  cattle,  or  rather  as 
boundaries  to  limit  their  pasture  ranges,  and  owning 
the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  not  wishing  to 
fence  it,  they  ran  the  fences  across  it,  putting  in  these 
gates  for  the  convenience  of  travelers  on  the  road,  and 
one  was  liable  to  be  fined,  if  he  left  a  gate  open.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  road  tax  is  levied  generally  in  the  South, 
but  in  North  Carolina  every  man  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  45  years,  is  obliged  to  give  a  certain  number  of  days’ 
work,  entirely  irrespective  of  property  possession.  He 
may  own  10,000  or  more  acres  of  land,  and  his  tax  is  just 
the  same  as  if  he  owned  no  land  at  all — the  tax  of  the 
man,  who  is  poor  as  poverty,  being  so  far  as  roads  go,  the 
game  as  that  levied  on  the  man  as  rich  as  a  Croesus.  This 
is  a  very  old  law,  I  was  told.  After  a  man  is  45  years  he 
is  not  taxed. 

After  arriving  at  Seneca— quite  a  thriving  business  town— 
we  found  the  express  for  the  North  was  nearly  an  hour  late. 
At  this  station  there  is  a  separate  waiting  room  for  colored 
people,  clean  and  decent ;  but  in  the  cars,  the  negroes 
traveling  seemed  to  be  subjected  to  no  such  distinction  as 
confinement  in  separate  apartments.  The  further  north 
we  journied  the  better  the  country  looked,  but  the  lack  of 
grass,  of  green  meadows  and  uplands,  was  painfully  ap¬ 
parent.  I  thought,  however,  that  the  general  appearance 
of  the  towns  had  improved  since  I  was  last  over  this 
road— in  the  spring  of  1886— there  were  new  brick  build¬ 
ings  and  occasionally  a  wooden  house  that  had  been 
freshly  painted.  There  were  as  many  idlers  as  ever  at  the 
railway  stations.but  they  were  well  dressed  ,and  looked  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
Southern  people  look  upon  the  drive  and  rush  and  ever-at- 
work  spirit  that  characterizes  the  North,  with  a  feeling  of 
horror  and  disgust ;  it  is  so  plebeian  and  so  at  variance 
with  the  amenities  of  social  life,  and  in  this  there  is  some 
truth. 

When  the  day  came  to  an  end,  we  stopped  off  for  the 
night  at  Salisbury  and  resumed  our  journey  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  six.  There  is  a  good  hotel  there,  close  to  the  station. 
Our  next  halt  was  at  Washington  which  we  reached  that 
day  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to 
sight  seeing,  one  of  the  “sights”  being  the  Washington 
Monument  and  we  took  a  ride  up  to  its  top  in  the  elevator. 
Thirty-six  persons  can  ride  up  at  one  time,  and  the  trip 
covers  half  an  hour— 10  minutes  to  go  up,  10  to  come  down, 
and  10  for  the  view  from  the  top.  Before  the  up  trip  was 
finished,  I  began  to  feel  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and 
wished  myself  and  my  laddie  well  out  of  the  cage  being  so 
hoisted  into  space,  with  a  yawning  gulf  below,  500  feet 
when  the  top  was  reached.  But  the  views  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  windows  were  very  fine— all  Washington  and  for 
miles  around  lying  spread  out  like  a  huge  map  under  our 
eyes.  But  we  walked  down — only  one  other  of  the  party 
doing  likewise.  In  this  downward  trudge,  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  at  our  leisure  the  various  stones 
contributed  from  all  over  the  world  to  this  wonderful 
shaft,  in  honor  of  George  Washington.  They  make  one 
feel  anew  the  immense  place  he  holds  in  the  history  of 
great  men.  We  made  a  flying  trip  to  the  Agricultural 
Department,  to  exchange  a  word  of  greeting  with  the 
“  stand-bys  ’’—with  Mr.  Dodge  who  figures  out  in  advance 
how  much  of  wheat  and  of  corn  there  is  to  be  ;  with  Mr. 
Saunders  who  watches  over  the  trees  and  flowers  and  all 
things  beautil\il :  and  with  Dr.  Riley  the  Entomologist 
just  home  from  Paris  and  wearing  his  new  honors  as  if 
born  to  them.  Washington  grows  more  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  years  go  by — the  people  have  much  of  the 
Southern  charm  of  manner — but  in  what  very  gay  colors 
the  women  dress  for  the  street  1  And  so  we  sped  on  home¬ 
ward,  glad  in  one  way,  but  regretting  that  our  one  perfect 
summer  in  the  North  Carolina  Mountains  was  over, 

THE  END. 


Woman's  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

VERY  year  at  this  time,  when  cleaning  out  all  the 
shelves  and  closets,  it  is  perfectly  amazing  to  see 
how  much  accumulated  rubbish  one  has  to  throw  away. 
People  who  live  in  their  own  houses  are  far  more  apt  to  do 
this  than  those  who  may  have  to  move  at  anytime;  but 
in  either  case  there  is  often  a  good  deal  of  useless  lumber 
stored  away.  Really,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to 
throw  such  things  away  in  the  beginning,  instead  of  at 
the  end  ;  if  there  is  really  no  actual  use  for  an  article,  don’t 
fill  up  valuable  space  with  it. 

• 

*  * 

CERTAINLT  this  rule  may  be  made  a  wasteful  one ;  people 
may  throw  away  articles  of  actual  utility,  as  well  as  trash. 
But  the  idea  is  to  separate  the  trash  from  the  “utilities,” 
and  fill  up  space  with  the  latter  only.  For  example,  if 
storing  away  a  very  old  gown,  because  “maybe  it  will 
come  in  handy  some  time,”  instead  of  filling  space  with 
old  rags,  the  garment  should  be  ripped  apart,  the  pieces 
which  may  be  useful  brushed  and  folded,  and  the  thor¬ 
oughly  useless  parts  put  into  the  rag-bag.  The  pieces  can 
be  put  away  far  more  neatly  than  the  entire  garment,  and 
one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  nothing  useless  is 
filling  up  valuable  space.  Another  piece  of  bad  economy 
is  to  lay  away  a  really  useless  garment,  because  the  buttons 
may  be  needed.  Cut  the  buttons  off  at  once ;  to  do  so  will 
take  up  no  more  time  now  than  at  a  future  date,  and  will 
save  space.  Of  course,  you  always  cut  off  buttons  from 
old  shoes ;  I  always  do,  because  I  hate  to  think  of  wasting 
them,  and  yet  it  certainly  pays  better  to  buy  new  shoe 
buttons.  They  are  very  cheap,  and  shabby  old  buttons  do 
spoil  the  looks  of  the  shoe.  However,  the  old  buttons  do 
not  take  up  much  space,  and  it  is  better  to  have  them  on 
hand  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shoe-buttonless  in  an 
emergency. 

*  *  ♦ 

Old  hats  and  bonnets  form  another  style  of  unsightly 
lumber,  and  really  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  should  be 
done  with  them.  Being  very  fond  of  amateur  millinery, 
my  old  hats  are  “made  over”  so  many  times  that  they  all 
go  to  pieces  at  once,  like  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 
When  they  do  seem  to  be  approaching  decrepitude,  the 
trimmings  are  ripped  off  and  examined,  the  worthless 
parts  discarded,  and  the  remainder  renovated  and  laid 
away  carefully.  Good  pieces  of  wire  are  always  kept;  a 
bit  of  bonnet  wire  is  often  useful,  and  a  foundation  -which 
seems  likely  to  be  available  again  is  put  in  my  “milliner 
box,”  containing  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  belongings  from 
which  some  wonderful  pieces  of  headgear  are  created. 
Hats  which  are  to  be  worn  again  in  their  present  shape  are 
carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  then  put  into  a  box. 
Artificial  flowers  are  similarly  wrapped;  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  use  one  has  from  these  frail  bits  of  silk  and  muslin, 
when  they  are  cared  for.  Let  me  whisper  a  family  secret ; 
when  our  artificial  flowers  fade  out  and  lose  their  fresh 
tints,  we  have  displayed  our  artistic  talents  by  skillfully 
painting  them  in  water-color  paints!  If  carefully  done, 
no  one  would  imagine  that  they  were  uot  new  and  fresh. 
It  rather  reminds  one  of  Miss  Alcott’s  Amy,  in  “  Little 
Women,”  when  she  painted  her  old  satin  shoes  so  that 
they  would  match  her  frock  for  some  festivity. 

* 

*  * 

Wiiat  shall  we  do  with  the  papers  and  periodicals? 
That  is  one  of  the  hardest  matters  to  decide  in  a  general 
clearing  up.  They  do  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  they 
accumulate  dust,  yet  it  is  a  shame  to  throw  them  away. 
The  best  plan  is  simply  to  keep  those  you  would  like  to 
have  bound,  and  try  to  send  them  to  the  binder  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible ;  they  are  so  much  more  readily  handled  in 
book  form.  As  for  the  others,  of  which  you  do  not  intend 
to  keep  an  entire  file,  when  there  is  matter  which  is  wanted 
for  reference,  cut  it  out,  and  keep  in  a  scrap-book.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  room  it  is  nice  to  keep  a  quantity  of  old 
periodicals,  but  where  space  is  limited,  it  seems  better  to 
dispose  of  them  from  time  to  time.  One  can  usually  find 
people  who  would  be  very  grateful  for  such  readiug  matter, 
apart  from  the  many  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
where  such  things  are  acceptable. 

* 

*  * 

ONE  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  making  a  scrap-book— I 
mean  a  useful  one— is  the  lack  of  a  proper  index.  Most  of 
us  paste  in  readily  enough ;  but  when  we  consult  the  book 
in  a  hurry,  to  find  out  when  Jenny  Lind  was  born,  or  who 
invented  a  sewing  machine,  or  how  to  make  mayonaise, 
we  usually  have  to  hunt  all  over  the  book  before  we  get 
the  necessary  information.  Really,  the  pages  should  be 
numbered,  and  the  items  indexed  alphabetically.  Doing 
this  certainly  causes  an  additional  trouble,  but  it  gives  far 
more  satisfaction.  My  mother  always  indexed  her  manu¬ 
script  recipe-book  in  this  way,  so  that  it  tvas  no  more 
trouble  to  consult  it  than  a  printed  cook-book. 

EMILT  LOUISE  TAPL1N. 
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When  Haby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Caatom 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


WHAT  OF  YOUR  GIRLS  ? 

HE  instance  given  iD  the  article  en¬ 
titled,  “  Is  This  Right  ?  ”  of  a  lad  of 
16  being  allowed  unlimited  privileges  of 
visiting  and  correspondence  with  a  girl 
still  younger,  is  one  that  should  receive  the 
earnest  consideration  of  every  mother. 
There  is  no  one  custom  that  works  so  much 
evil  for  our  young  people  as  the  almost 
universal  one  in  many  rural  districts  of  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  go  their  own  ways  and 
choose  their  own  associates  without  hin¬ 
drance,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
without  counsel.  Much  is  said  of  the 
ability  of  American  girls  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  but  to  expect  girls  of  from  12 
to  18  to  do  this  without  giving  them  even  a 
warning  of  possible  dangers  ahead  is  more 
than  careless  ;  it  is  criminal.  A  short  time 
ago  a  lady  physician  of  wide  experience 
made  this  startling  assertion :  “  All  the 

knowledge  concerning  lapses  from  virtue 
which  my  profession  brings  me,  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  gained,  lead  me  to  say  that 
it  is  a  difference  in  circumstances  only  that 
makes  your  virtuous  daughter  to  differ 
from  the  fallen  daughter  of  that  other 
mother.”  Think  of  this,  careless  mothers, 
and  see  to  it  that  you  make  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  surround  your  loved  ones. 

A  wise  forethought,  and  a  brave  assum¬ 
ing  of  your  neglected  duties  as  wise  and 
loving  counselors  of  young  daughters  (and 
sons  as  well)  can  do  this  without  making  it 
the  irksome  surveillance  which  it  becomes 
if  left  until  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
some  unfit  or  improper  associate.  The 
least  evil  which  can  rightfully  be  expected 
to  ensue  from  the  neglect  of  any  mother  to 
exercise  a  wise  oversight  in  the  matter  of 
her  children’s  associates  is  imprudent,  and 
ill  assorted,  hasty  marriages  which  will  be 
too  surely  repented  of  at  leisure,  and  often 
with  bitter  reproaches  for  those  who  should 
have  prevented  them  ;  the  worst  evils  of 
such  a  course  can  only  be  imagined — not 
described.  Too  many  mothers  are,  in  this 
respect,  sowing  the  wind,  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  later  on.  One  mother  of  two 
children  was  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at 
them  about  their  “  beaux,”  teasingly  call¬ 
ing  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  14,  “  Mrs.  So- 
and-So,”  and  allowing  her  entire  free¬ 
dom  to  come  and  go  at  will,  and 
with  whomsoever  she  would.  The 
son  began  to  visit  another  girl  when 
scarcely  in  his  teens.  The  result  of  this 
senseless  and  culpable  course  was  that 
both  children  brought  shame  and  grief  to 
their  parents,  who  wonder  vainly  why 
they  should  be  thus  made  to  suffer.  A 
point  which  should  touch  those  who  dis¬ 
like  to  appear  “  countrified  ”  is  the  fact  that 
mothers  in  the  cities  are  much  more  care¬ 
ful  of  their  daughters.  They  are  always 
present  when  young  men  call ;  and  it  is 
said  that  among  the  best  families,  no  re¬ 
spectable  young  man  would  call  where  the 
daughters  were  allowed  to  receive  gentle¬ 
men  callers  alone.  There  is  sound  worldly 
wisdom  in  this ;  but  how  many  mothers  in 
the  country  make  it  a  point  to  receive  their 
daughters’  callers  ?  How  many  even  ap¬ 
point  a  time  beyond  which  young  gentle¬ 
men  are  not  expected  to  stay  ?  One  mother 
of  girls  only,  made  it  a  rule  that  young 
men  should  not  be  made  welcome  after  10 
o’clock  P.  M.,  and  although  the  young 
people  thought  it  a  little  severe  at  the  time, 
they  lived  to  see  that  the  mother  was  wise, 
and  to  bless  her  for  her  care  and  watchful¬ 
ness  of  her  daughters’  interests. 

A  girl  of  16  received  an  offer  of  marriage, 
and  asked  advice  about  accepting  from  a 
girl  friend  two  years  older,  a  cousin  of  the 
suitor.  There  was  no  thought  of  confiding 
in  the  mother,  who  exercised  no  control 
whatever  in  the  matter  of  her  childrens’ 
companions.  The  older  girl,  with  no  ex¬ 
perience  of  her  own  in  love-matters,  but 
with  a  girl’s  eager  interest  in  them,  advised 
acceptance,  as  no  doubt  was  hoped  and  ex¬ 
pected.  Fortunately  the  engagement  was 
to  be  a  long  one,  and  circumstances  and 
Time’s  changes  mercifully  interfered  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  marriage. 
Now,  happy  wives,  they  both  look  back 
with  amazement,  almost  with  horror  ;  the 
one  that  she  should  have  asked,  the  other 
that  she  should  have  dared  to  give  “  ad¬ 
vice  ”  on  so  momentous  a  question — advice 
which  they  now  see,  if  followed  to  its  ex¬ 
pected  end,  would  have  resulted  in  misery 
for  all  concerned.  Oh,  mothers,  do  not  all 
these  instances  pointinthe  same  direction? 
Shall  they  not  arouse  you  to  a  more  active 
sense  of  your  responsibilities  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  your  girls  ? 

Strawberries  should  be  eaten  within 
one  hour  alter  being  picked.  Their  ex¬ 
quisite  flavor  is  never  enjoyed  to  the  full 
by  those  who  depend  upon  “store”  berries. 


APPETIZING  BREAKFAST  DISHES. 
HE  lady  who  sends  these  recipes  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  chief  reason 
why  breakfast  is  the  most  difficult  meal  of 
the  day  to  make  satisfactory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  housewife  is  so  apt  to  depend 
on  what  is  left  from  dinner,  and  to  give 
little  thought  or  preparation  to  this  first, 
and  therefore  important  meal.  The  writer 
of  these  recipes  aims  to  help  remedy  this 
evil. 

Meat  Souffl^.— Chop  fine,  cold  beef, 
mutton,  lamb,  ham  or  tongue  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  sweet  butter  and  stir  into 
it  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  season  it 
with  salt  ahd  pepper  ;  have  a  coffee-cupful 
of  milk  in  which  is  boiling  a  slice  of  onion  ; 
remove  the  onion  and  stir  the  milk  into 
the  flour  and  butter ;  when  it  boils  add  a 
tea-cupful  of  cold  meat,  stir  thoroughly 
and  draw  to  the  side  of  the  range  before 
adding  the  well-beaten  yelk  of  one  or  two 
eggs.  Remove  from  the  fire  and  when  par¬ 
tially  cool  add  the  well-beaten  white  of  the 
eggs ;  shape  it  into  a  mound,  moisten  with 
white  of  egg  and  bake  20  minutes.  Serve 
with  a  border  of  boiled  rice,  fried  potatoes 
or  potato  balls.  The  above  preparation 
also  makes  excellent  croquettes ;  when 
cold,  shape  to  suit  the  taste,  roll  in  egg 
and  cracker  or  bread-crumbs,  and  brown  a 
minute  in  hot  lard. 

Cold  bf.ef  cut  thin  can  be  warmed  in 
various  ways  so  as  to  have  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  flavor  :  Melt  a  heaping  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  and  add  to  it  two  table-spoon¬ 
fuls  of  any  sour  fruit  jelly,  and  a  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  mixed  French  mustard,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  When  all  are  thoroughly  warmed 
together,  dip  the  slices  o‘  meat  in  one  by 
one,  and  when  all  are  warmed  place  on  a 
warmed  platter  and  turn  the  remainder  of 
the  sauce  over  them. 

Another  method  is  to  melt  the  same 
amount  of  butter,  add  to  it  a  table-spoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  onion,  a  little  chopped  par¬ 
sley  and  a  tea-cupful  of  soup-stock;  cook 
slowly  for  15  minutes,  and  then  add  the 
well-beaten  yelk  of  an  egg  ;  stir  contin¬ 
ually  for  five  minutes,  then  pour  over 
sliced  beef  or  mutton. 

Another  nice  breakfast  dish  is  made  by 
adding  half  the  quantity  of  cold  bam  or 
sausage  to  a  tea-cupful  of  cold,  chopped 
beef;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  if 
the  meat  was  wholly  lean  a  table-spoonful 
of  warm — not  melted  butter.  When  all 
are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  bind  the 
mixture  with  one  well-beaten  egg.  Press 
it  into  a  bowl  which  had  been  previously 
wet  in  cold  water;  turn  it  out  on  apiece 
of  buttered  paper,  rub  it  over  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  sprinkle  fine  breadcrumbs 
over  it,  and  bake  until  brown. 

Oysters  on  Toast.— Put  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  into  a  frying-pan  ;  when 
melted  add  one  table-spoonful  of  flour  and 
a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  when  smooth  stir 
in  a  tea-cupful  of  milk  and  when  this  boils 
add  one  pint  of  oysters.  Do  not  boil  after 
the  oysters  are  added.  Remove  the  crust 
from  six  slices  of  bread,  toast  and  place  on 
a  warm  platter ;  pour  the  oysters  over  and 
serve  hot. 

Oyster  Omelet.— This  is  a  delicious 
dish  for  breakfast  in  conjunction  with  hot 
rolls.  Stew  half  a  dozen  large  oysters  in 
their  own  liquor ;  remove  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  the  boiling  point. 
Drain  them  on  a  napkin ;  cut  them  in 
halves  and  spread  over  a  plain  egg  omelet 
before  it  is  turned.  KATHERINE  B.  J. 


A  PLEA  FOR  POOR  RELATIVES. 

N  an  article  in  the  Rural  of  March  22, 
the  writer  complains  of  unhappiness 
caused  in  families  by  relations,  and  closes 
with  these  words :  “  Let  us  dispose  of  this 
cause  of  discord  before  we  tackle  some 
others,  for  1  am  persuaded  it  is  quite  as  seri¬ 
ous  as  any.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  these  rela¬ 
tives  are  to  be  disposed  of,  but  we  may  per¬ 
haps  obtain  some  light  as  to  the  best  ways 
of  bearing  with  them.  No  doubt  there  are 
instances  of  indolent  or  intemperate  rela¬ 
tives  who  ought  not  to  be  endured,  but 
should  go  and  earn  their  own  living  and  not 
be  suffered  to  be  a  burden  to  their  friends; 
but  there  are  many  aged  parents  and  inva¬ 
lids,  who  must  live  with  their  children  or 
others  of  their  kindred  and  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  persons  so  situated,  have  usually 
been  quite  reasonable  and  humble.  The 
poor  wives  or  husbands,  that  had  to  bear 
with  them,  have  not  always  been  models  of 
forbearance.  It  takes  us  a  large  part  of  our 
lifetime  to  learn  that  this  world  was  not 
designed  to  be  a  place  of  perfect  happiness. 
We  still  keep  chafing  under  our  yoke,  feel¬ 
ing  that  earth  might  be  almost  a  heaven, 
were  it  not  for  this  person  or  that  one, .or 


or  some  vexation  or  other.  What  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  aged  parents  when  their  homes  are 
broken  up  by  death,  and  they  are  left  alone? 
Must  they  go  to  dwell  with  strangers,  be¬ 
cause  their  ungrateful  children  cannot  bear 
with  them  ?  Such  cases  are  far  too  com¬ 
mon  ;  I  have  known  some  whose  own  chil¬ 
dren  have  had  very  little  patience  with 
them,  even  when  the  parents  seemed  to 
others  to  be  very  good  and  kind. 

Let  us,  then  who  have  homeless  relatives 
to  live  with  us,  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their 
places,  and  think  how  sad  their  condition 
is,  and  how  dreadful  it  would  be,  if  we  did 
nothing  tor  them,  remembering  that  “  even 
Christ  pleased  not  Himself,”  and  that  we 
cannot  be  his  followers  if  we  seek  our  own 
pleasure  only.  These  poor  persons  have 
often  been  very  unfortunate  all  their  lives, 
and  how  can  we  help  feeling  for  them. 

I  remember  a  sad  case  of  an  invalid  sister, 
who  lived  in  the  family  of  a  brother.  They 
did  much  for  her,  and  never  meant  to  be 
cruel,  and  yet  the  sister-tn-law,  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  was  seldom  heard  to  speak 
kindly  to  her,  and  the  children  laughed  at 
her,  for  she  was  odd  in  her  ways.  She  was 
a  kind-hearted  creature,  never  showing  any 
resentment;  and  kind  words  to  her,  would 
not  have  added  to  the  cost  of  keeping  her. 
She  had  also^other  near  relatives,  who  might 
have  done  much,  more  than  they  did  for 
her  comfort  with  little  expense  to  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  had  thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

I  knew  her  in  my  early  youth,  and  I  wish 
that  I  had  then  known  how  to  cheer  and 
brighten  her  life,  as  it  seems  now,  that  I 
could  have  done. 

A  lady,  near  us,  married  and  went  with 
her  husband  to  live  with  his  parents  on  a 
farm.  She  was  so  young  that  for  years  she 
did  not  think  of  taking  the  head  of  the 
table,  or  acting  as  mistress  of  the  house ; 
but  she  helped  like  a  daughter  of  these 
parents,  in  doing  the  work,  and  thus  they 
went  on  in  one  family,  for  about  25  years, 
when  the  aged  mother  died.  The  old 
father  lived  some  years  longer,  when  he 
too  was  called  home.  Many  wives  would 
have  made  themselves  and  others  un¬ 
happy,  by  thinking  it  hard  to  care  for  old 
people  so  long,  but  they  lived  very  pleas¬ 
antly  together ;  no  jealous  thoughts  or  un¬ 
kind  words  disturbed  their  peace  ;  the  aged 
parents  greatly  loved  and  admired  their 
daughter-in  law,  and  her  seven  children 
were  never  thought  by  the  grandparents  to 
be  iD  the  way,  or  to  cause  trouble.  In  fam¬ 
ilies  so  situated,  these  relatives  are  often 
very  useful,  and  as  we  all  depend  so  much 
on  each  other,  let  us  make  the  best  of 
things,  forgetting  ourselves,  and  striving  to 
make  all  around  us  happy,  thus  shall  we 
find  the  greatest  blessings  for  ourselves. 

'•  AH  common  things,  each  hay’s  events. 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end. 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend  ” 

MARIA. 

The  friend  who  sends  the  above  tells  us 
that  it  was  written  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  those  who  suffer  for  want  of  homes  and 
friends,  may  receive  some  comfort  from  it, 
and  that  others  besides  herself  may  be 
moved  to  say  something  on  the  subject. 
There  are  few  but  have  had  experience  in 
this  line  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  “  cause  of  discord  ”  can 
never  be  put  aside.  There  are  without 
doubt  two  sides  to  the  question  ;  but  the 
root  of  the  trouble  is  either  selfish  absorp¬ 
tion  in  one’s  own  concerns,  or  else  pure 
selfishness.  The  chief  point  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  should  therefore  be  to  find  how 
this  may  be  overcome. — Eds. 


Pisscettancoujs  Advertising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  hut  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

FRKFAKKD  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$0.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


CONTINENTAL. 


DISK 


PULVERISER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulver.zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental 
Larger  crops  mean  mor«  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  “How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  *T?" 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  BARER*  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
L  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  ia  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  ia 
delicioua,  nouriahing,  atrengthening,  Ea¬ 
sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persona  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


Dairyman’s 
Account  Book 

FREE. 

ccounfc  Book  is  the  most 
practical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen.  It 
gives  ruled  pages  for  daily  record  of  milk 
yield,  butter  made,  and  sales,  for  12  months ; 
convenient  size,  nicely  printed  and  bound. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt,, 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Improved 
Butter  Color,  the  purest,  strongest,  and 
brightest  color  made,  will  send  a  copy  free 
to  any  butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing 
stamp.  Also  sample  of  their  Butter  Color 
to  those  who  have  never  used  it,  and  a 
pretty  birthday  card  for  the  baby,  if  you  ask. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesrooms, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boston 


$7 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  of  main  wires :  no  sag  to 
_  fence:  pickets  easilv  removed  and  re- 
“  placed.  Write  for  pric-ps  and  circular  to 

AGENTS  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
WANTED.  Lansing.  Michigan. 


C0|Q  A  1,900  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 
r  Ol  OaiCa  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
finest  farms  In  the  State.  Price  $60,000.  which  Includes 
stock,  implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I.  W.  NORVELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gorch- 
land  County,  Va. 


£7t  O0+AC0i;n  00 A  MONTH  can  t>e  made 

$  /  y  ZUU .  —.working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8paremomentsmay  be  profitably 
emploved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  ana  cities. 

&  p.  Johnson  t  oo.  uxs  sum  st  Richmond.  v» 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


■  at  once.  A  fewg^ 
j  rnentosell  our  goods 

-  _ _ _  by  sample  to  the 

wholesale  and  retail  tra<ic.  VVe  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  our 
line.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Permanent  position.  Money  advanced  for 
wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  terms  ad.  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 


SEED  POTATOES 

Choice  selected  Houlton,  Aroostook  Co., 
Maine,  Earlv  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and 
all  other  well  known  varieties.  For  sale  by 

W.  E.  DURYEA’S  SONS, 

Produce  Commission  Merchauts,  119  Warren  St.  N  Y 


RARE  BARGxVINS 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

In  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers'  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  In  short  order  : 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  $T5.  We  will 
sell  in  New  York  for  $30— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  aud  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  $8. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Hay 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  $1.25  each. 
Our  price  onlyj75c.  each.  Order  at  once.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS,  Box  4,  Tenafly.  N 
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Publishers  Desk. 

Work  is  the  greatest  Blessing 
enjoyed  by  Mankind. 


OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

OUR  boys  and  girls  are  apt  to  think  that 
work  is  an  evil  from  which  they  would  es¬ 
cape  if  they  could.  Their  struggles  with 
duty,  over  the  question  of  work  as  opposed 
to  present  pleasure,  are  ever  with  them. 
They  usually  spell  it  W-O-R-K.  Later  in 
life,  work  becomes  pleasure,  and  so-called 
pleasure  merely  a  necessity  for  re-creation — 
f.  e.,  for  renewal  of  physical  and  mental 
forces  for  purposes  of  work.  Then  we  look 
back  upon  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  youth 
as  blessings  in  disguise  sent  for  our  good 
in  character  building,  which  wise  men  say 
is  the  sole  object  of  life.  Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me.  It  is  true  that  “  all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  It  is  true 
that  most  American  farm  boys  are  worked 
too  hard ;  or  rather  that  they  have  too  little 
time  for  play,  and  so  many  of  the  brightest 
of  them  leave  the  farm  for  the  city  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Plenty  of  play  time 
makes  strength  for  work.  The  boy  and  man, 
girl  and  woman,  who  plays  enough — who 
takes  time  for  recreation,  for  renewal  of 
strength— accomplishes  more  of  work  than 
the  constant  drudge.  So  let  us  sing  a  pman 
to  Work,  remembering  that  Play  is  his  ne¬ 
cessary  companion. 

Why  do  I  bring  this  into  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  ?  Simply  to  tell  my  young  friends 
that  the  only  work  which  is  worth  thinking 
of  is  intelligent  work;  that  truly  skilled 
labor  rules  the  world.  Some  men  are  so 
gifted  by  nature  that  they  educate  them¬ 
selves  by  study  and  observation  as  they  go 
along  in  life.  Given  such  powers— that  is 
the  best  kind  of  education.  But  most  of  us 
must  have  our  powers  guided  and  developed 
by  the  training  and  study  of  the  schools  in 
order  to  get  the  proper  use  of  them.  There¬ 
fore  the  education  offered  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  is  of  use  and  great  value  to 
the  farmers’  boys  of  America.  Therefore 
we  make  the  offers  that  we  do  to  you, 
boys  and  girls,  to  work  for  an  education 
and  help  us  to  help  you  to  get  on  in  the 
world. 


THE  HORTICULTURISTS’  RULE 
BOOK. 

Following  are  some  more  comments  on 
the  Horticulturists’  Rule  Book,  published 
by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  that  speak 
for  themselves : 

It  is  certainly  “a  good  thing,”  and  should 
be  in  every  land-tiller’s  hands.  In  the 
large  lot  of  interesting  and  valuable 
material  we  find  most  excellent  summaries 
of  remedies  for  insects  and  plant  diseases, 
recipes  for  grafting  waxes,  paints,  etc., 
tables  of  analyses,  and  many  other  things 
of  daily  use  and  value  to  the  horticultur¬ 
ist. — Popular  Gardening. 

A  compendium  of  useful  information  for 
fruit  growers,  truck  gardeners,  florists, 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  generally,  and 
not  less  so  for  amateurs  with  gardens  of 
ordinary  size.  It  is  a  handy  book  to  have. 
— Vick's  Magazine. 

The  best  part  of  the  work  will  be  found 
in  the  first  four  chapters,  which  treat  of  in¬ 
sects  injurious  to  plants  and  plant  diseases, 
with  the  approved  remedies  for  each.  In 
no  department  of  horticulture  has  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  knowledge  been  so  rapid  as  it  has 
been  in  this  particular  field  during  recent 
years.  Discoveries  have  followed  each 
other  in  such  quick  succession  that  the  fruit¬ 
grower  or  gardener  who  reads  the  current 
literature  of  his  art  is  quite  bewildered 
by  the  variety  of  treatment  recom¬ 
mended  to  prevent  or  cure  the  in¬ 
juries  from  insects  and  fungi.  The  suf¬ 
ferers  from  these  enemies  have  reason  to 
thank  Professor  Bailey  for  having  brought 
within  the  compass  of  50  pages  all  the  well 
established  facts  on  these  subjects  that  will 
prove  of  immediate  practical  service  to 
them.  This  digest  of  the  results  of  so 
much  study  and  experiment  is  well 
arranged  and  indexed  so  that  auy 
one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  inform 
himself  as  to  the  character  and  com¬ 
position  of  all  the  most  deadly,  insecti¬ 


cides  and  the  safest  and  most  effective  way 
of  applying  them.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
the  remedies  and  preventives  of  fungous 
diseases.  In  no  other  work  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  can  there  be  found  so  much 
information  on  these  subjects,  in  a  compact 
and  accessible  form,  and  embodying  the 
most  recent  experience.  While  this  is  the 
best  feature  of  the  book,  there  are  many 
other  collections  of  tables,  rules,  recipes  and 
directions  for  practice,  which  help  to  make 
it  a  singularly  useful  manual  for  convenient 
reference. — Garden  and  Forest. 


T he  News. 

DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY.  May  24,  1890. 

Last  Monday  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  in  line  with 
that  rendered  the  other  day  in  the  Iowa 
“  original  packages  ”  case.  Some  time  ago 
Minnesota  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  dressed  meats  into  the  State 
and  requiring  that  all  “  meat  ”  should  be 
inspected  “on  the  hoof”  at  the  place  of 
slaughter.  Similar  laws  were  passed  by 
several  of  the  other  States,  and  would  have 
been  enacted  elsewhere,  were  it  not  for  fear 
that  they  would  be  finally  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  court  of  last  resort.  This 
fear  has  just  been  realized.  The  Court 
declares  that  all  such  laws  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional  on  the  ground  that  they  are  plain  in¬ 
terferences  with  inter  State  commerce.  The 
obvious  purpose  of  such  a  law,  the  Court 
maintains,  is  to  limit  the  sale  of  meat 
to  that  which  has  been  slaughtered  in 
ti  e  State,  thus  suppressing  the  inter¬ 
state  dressed  meat  trade,  and  giving  the 
home  farmers,  stock-raisers  and  butchers  a 
monopoly  of  the  business.  If  such  a  power 
can  be  used  by  a  legislature  in  case  of  one 
commodity,  it  may,  the  Court  says,  be  used 
in  case  of  any  and  all  articles  of  inter  state 
commerce.  This  would  simply  be  to  leave 
the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
a  dozen  States  at  the  mercy  of  a  demagogic 
majority  in  any  legislature.  It  would  be 
well  not  to  complicate  the  bill  against  oleo¬ 
margarine  with  an  amendment  including 
dressed  beef.  Legislation  in  regard  to  that 
can  be  tacked  on  to  something  else. 

Same  day  the  Court  handed  down  a  de¬ 
cision  depriving  Cornell  University  of  about 
$1,50,0000,  left  by  Mrs.  Jennie  McGraw  Fiske, 
wife  of  Willard  Fiske,  formerly  professor 
in  the  University.  Her  father,  John 
McGraw,  also  left  the  institution  a  liberal- 
bequest.  The  wills  were  contested  by  Prof. 
Fiske, on  the  ground  that  theUniversity  was 
limited  by  its  charter  in  the  amount  of 
property  it  might  hold  and  that  it  had 
already  reached  that  limit.  This  view  is 
affirmed  by  the  Court,  and  hence  the  money 
goes  to  the  heirs  instead  of  the  institution. 

It  also  handed  down  another  important 
decision,  which  must  prove  a  death  blow 
to  polygamy.  The  question  was  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  Edmunds  law  dises¬ 
tablishing  the  Mormon  Church  and  confis¬ 
cating  its  property.  In  behalf  of  the 
Church  it  was  claimed  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  go  to  such  an  extreme.  This 
view  is  maintained  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Justices  Field  and  Lamar  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  opinion.  They  contended  that  the 
authority  of  Congress  over  Territorial 
affairs  is  not  unlimited,  but  subject  to  con¬ 
stitutional  limitations.  It  may  suppress 
polygamy  even  when  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  but  it  has  no  power  “to 
seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  cor¬ 
porations  because  they  have  been  guilty  of 
a  crime.”  The  Court,  however,  holds  that 
the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories 
is  absolute.  It  denounces  polygamy  as  a 
crime  against  civilization.  The  contention 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Mormon  religious 
belief  is  a  sophistical  plea. 

The  Court  says :  “  Since  the  Church  per¬ 
sists  in  claiming  the  right  to  use  the  funds 
with  which  it  nas  been  endowed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  these  unlawful  prac¬ 
tices,  the  question  arises  has  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  right  to  seize  these  funds  which 
the  Mormon  leaders  are  misusing  and 
devote  them  to  worthy  and  charitable 
purposes  as  nearly  akin  as  possible  to  those 
to  which  the  funds  were  dedicated.” 

The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Mormon 
Church  or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  reached, 
must  thus  pass  into  the  control  of  the 
United  States  authorities.  Nearly  all  the 
“  movable  property  ”  has  been  concealed, 
however ;  but  the  property  that  has  already 
been  seized  by  the  Court,  and  which  is  now 
held  by  the  receiver  has  a  total  value  of 
about  $9(58,893,  and  according  to  the  law 
this  sum  will  go  toward  establishing  a 
school  fund  for  Utah.  The  polygamous 
Mormons  are  all  likely  to  leave  the  country 
now. 

The  Republican  programme  on  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Tariff  bill  was  successfully  carried 
out  in  the  House  Tuesday,  the  bill  being 
passed  by  a  vote  of  162  to  142.  No  Demo¬ 
crat  voted  in  its  favor,  and  only  one  Re¬ 
publican,  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Louisiana,  was 
recorded  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Featherston, 
of  Arkansas,  who  was  the  successful  con¬ 
testant  for  a  seat  occupied  by  a  Democrat, 
and  who  is  set  down  as  an  Independent, 
also  voted  with  the  Democrats.  The  out¬ 
come  is  a  triumph  for  Chairman  McKinley 
and  his  associates,  and  for  the  Republican 
majority  as  a  whole.  It  is  likely  to  receive 
rough  handling  in  the  Senate ;  but  will 
probably  pass  by  a  strict  party  vote,  though 
a  few  amendments  may  be  made. 

The  President  transmitted  to  Congress 
Tuesday,  with  his  approval,  a  letter  of 
Secretary  Blaine  based  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  International  American  Con¬ 
ference  that  a  railway  be  built  to  connect 
the  principal  cities  of  North  and  South 
America.  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate 


$65,000  for  the  preliminary  survey,  and 
three  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  nations.  The  project  is  an 
old  one  very  opportunely  revived. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  practical  step  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  Grant.  It  has 
passed  Senator  Squire’s  bill  appropriating 
$300,000  for  a  statue  and  monument  in 
Washington  City. 

New  Jersey,  too,  is  to  have  Ballot  Re¬ 
form,  since  the  Werts  bill  now  only  awaits 
the  signature  of  Governor  Abbett  to  be¬ 
come  a  law.  This  measure  contains  all 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  Australian 
Ballot  law,  judiciously  modified  by  way  of 
compromise  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
New  Jersey  party  politics. 

The  school  children  of  New  York  City 
have  cast  a  total  of  122,995  votes  for  their 
favorite  State  flowers.  Golden  Rod  took 
the  lead,  getting  26,120  votes. 

Charles  W.  Jones,  the  once  brilliant  U. 
S.  Senator  from  Florida,  was,  last  Monday, 
committed,  as  a  private  patient,  to  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum  near  Detroit  as  one  of  the 
craziest  lunatics  in  Michigan.  The  ex¬ 
amining  physicians  say  his  case  is  hopeless. 

The  first  test  vote  in  the  Louisiana  legis¬ 
lature,  taken  last  Tuesday,  showed  that 
large  majorities  of  both  Houses  were  in 
favor  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  lottery 
swindle.  Probably  the  bill  providing  for 
the  infamy  can  be  passed  over  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  veto  in  the  small  body  of  corrupt 
Senators ;  but  not  in  the  House.  There’s 
no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  State  favor  the  acceptance  of 
the  offered  bribe,  but  hardly  a  majority  of 
the  white  people.  The  lottery  sharpers 
want  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment 
extending  the  term  of  the  fraud  25  years 
from  December  31,  1893,  when  the  charter 
of  the  present  humbug  expires.  Every 
newspaper  in  New  Orleans,  except  one  just 
started,  is  in  favor  of  the  iniquity,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  throughout  the  country 
have  been  silenced  or  won  over  by  bribes 
of  fat  advertisements. 

There  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  seri¬ 
ous,  or  rather  comical,  trouble  with  our 
Canadian  cousins  about  the  Behring  Sea 
seal  fisheries.  Our  proposals  of  temporary 
settlement,  made  to  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  have  been  rejected,  and  the  same 
fate  has  befallen  Great  Britain’s  proposals 
to  our  Government.  The  Canadians  are 
sending  out  more  sealers  than  usual  to 
prey  upon  our  seal  fisheries,  insisting  that 
our  rights  all  terminate  within  three  miles 
from  the  water-line  of  our  Alaskan  islands. 
Our  revenue  cruiser,  the  Bear,  has  been  sent 
up  into  the  disputed  waters,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  avoid  all  trouble  if  possible ;  but  to 
seize  all  depredating  vessels  and  dismantle 
them,  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  evil  courses,  retain  any  illegally 
acquired  seal-skins,  as  well  as  the  logs, 
etc.,  as  testimony  against  the  “  smugglers.” 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  send  any  of 
them  to  a  United  States  port  for  condem¬ 
nation  under  a  prize  crew  of  one  sailor. 
There  will  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  gas 
conading  on  both  sides  of  the  line;  but 
hardly  anything  more  serious  than  the 
hastening  of  some  sensible  arrangement 
more  or  less  satisfactory  to  all  parties— but 
especially,  of  course,  to  our  side. 

General  Middleton,  who  “  looted  ”  $5,- 
000  or  $6,000  worth  of  furs  during  the 
Northwest  “troubles,”  says  he  has  no  in¬ 
tention  whatever  of  resigning  his  post  as 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Canadian  mil¬ 
itia,  as  a  result  of  the  late  adverse  Parlia¬ 
mentary  investigation.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  will  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  plunder,  as  a  powerful  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  restitution  out  of  the 
public  funds.  Most  of  the  people,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  French-Canadians,  insist,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  peccant  General  must  not 
only  pay  but  resign. 

The  “  original  package  ”  rum  sellers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  pestiferous.  Up 
in  Lewiston.  Me.,  a  dealer  is  selling  beer, 
whisky,  etc.,  in  orginal  packages,  big  and 
little,  without  any  interference  from  the 
authorities.  Out  inTopeka,  Kansas, last  Wed- 
nesday,  six  rascals  hired  three  carriages  and 
with  groups  of  packages  of  beer,  whisky, 
wine  and  brandy,  drove  through  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  in  the  town,  finally  halting 
before  the  State  House  door,  where  they 
offered  the  “  original  packages  ”  for  sale 
to  the  State  officers  passing  in  and  out.  Up 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  scores  of  delivery 
wagons  are  daily  rushing  through  the 
streets  loaded  with  kegs  and  cases  and 
bottles  of  liquor. 

An  organization  has  been  recently  formed 
in  Nebraska,  called  the  State  Business 
Men’s  and  Bankers’  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  Its  object 
is  to  defeat  the  proposed  prohibition 
amendment,  if  possible.  The  organization 
is  said  to  be  quite  strong,  and  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  in 
the  State,  and  includes  among  its  workers 
not  only  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
State,  but  some  of  the  strongest  politicians. 
The  movement  will,  it  is  reported,  un¬ 
doubtedly  kill  the  amendment.  Out  in  Ne¬ 
vada,  Iowa,  on  Wednesday,  Judge  Hard¬ 
man,  of  the  District  Court,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  took  the  ground  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  late  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  no  person  has  a 
right  in  that  State  to  keep  a  place  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind, 
either  in  original  packages  or  otherwise, 
and  that  it  was  the  sworn  duty  of  the 
jurors  to  report  to  the  court,  by  indict¬ 
ment,  any  person  charged  with  the  keeping 
of  any  such  place,  without  regard  as  to 
where  such  liquors  come  from.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  inter  State  commerce  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  question  and  that  the 
keeping  of  a  place  for  the  sale  of  liquors  is 
a  nuisance,  no  matter  how  they  are  dealt 
out.  An  Iowa  liquor  dealer  is  not  content 
to  sell  out  of  the  “original  package,”  but 
insists  on  selling  nnporteu  stuff  as  he 
pleases.  Therefore  it  is  that  another  Iowa 
liquor  case  has  been  started  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court.  Whole  columns  could  be  packed 
with  “mere  mentions”  of  lengthy  reports 
on  the  subject  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  especially,  of  course,  from  the  “  Prohi¬ 
bition  States.”  These  items  are  mere 
samples. 

Colorado  still  maintains  first  rank  among 
the  States  pioducing  the  precious  metals, 
with  an  aggregate  product  of  gold  and 
silver  of  $24,000,000.  Montana  stands  next 
with  a  product  of  $22,894,000.  California 
produced  $14,034,000.  of  which  $13,000,000 
were  gold,  being  about  two-fifths  of  the 
total  gold  product  of  the  United  States. 
Utah  shows  a  largely  increased  product, 
notably  in  silver.  Idaho  and  New  Mexico 
report  an  increased  product,  and  Arizona 
and  Nevada  a  reduced  product  in  1889.  The 
gold  product  of  Dakota  (South)  increased 
from  $2,000,000  in  1888  to  $2,200,000  in  1889. 
Oregon  and  Washington  both  report  in¬ 
creased  products,  the  former  having  pro¬ 
duced  $1,200  000  in  gold.  The  States  of  the 
Appalachian  range  show  a  slightly  increas¬ 
ed  product  of  gold  over  1888. 

There’s  great  excitement  on  the  Pacific 
coast  over  a  reported  scheme  of  filliouster- 
ing  in  theMexican  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  plot  is  said  to  involve  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  English  and  American 
capitalists  interested  in  lands  and  mines  in 
the  peninsula,  among  them  being  well 
known  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego,  the  latter  place  being  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  fillibusters.  A  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  capture  and  hold  the 
country,  had,  it  is  reported,  been  secretly 
organized  and  was  ready  to  be  sent  into  the 
territory,  which  was  to  be  at  once  pro¬ 
claimed  an  independent  republic,  witn  a 
view  to  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Of  course  the  property  would  be 
vastly  enhanced  in  value  by  such  annex¬ 
ation,  hence  the  prospective  profits  of  the 
adventurers.  The  United  States  troops  on 
the  border  have  been  cautioned  to  be  very 
vigilant  in  stopping  any  suspicious  travel¬ 
ers,  and  a  man-of  war  has  been  sent  from 
San  Francisco  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  illegal  expedition  by  sea.  The  ex¬ 
posure  may  lead  to  a  Mexican  demand  for 
an  explanation  from  our  government,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  result  in  serious  damage 
to  American  interests  in  the  peninsula ; 
but  the  worst  sufferers  are  likely  to  be 
English  stockholders  in  the  Mexican  Land 
&  Improvement  Company,  which  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  movement.  The 
company’s  vast  land  grant  will  probably  be 
forfeited,  and  its  property  in  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory  confiscated.  There  are  rumors,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  “  bunco” 
scheme. 

Where  do  such  folks  go  ?  Nearly  200 
people  mysteriously  disappeard  from  the 
quiet  Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia  during 
the  year  ending  with  the  opening  of  April. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Montana  has  just 
given  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  contestant  for  sheriff  of  Silver 
Bow  County.  This  finally  settles  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Mon¬ 
tana  legislature  and  the  right  of  the  two 
Republican  Senators  to  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  all  depended  on  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  votes  cast  in  that  county. 

In  1888  the  late  Samuel  J.  Randall  car¬ 
ried  the  third  Pennsylvania  district  practi¬ 
cally  without  opposition.  His  total  vote 
was  17,642  against  112  scattering.  Tuesday, 
Richard  Yaux  also  carried  the  district 
practically  without  opposition,  but  his 
total  vote  was  only  7,448,  while  the  scatter¬ 
ing  vote  was  543. 

Representative  and  Ex-Speaker  John  C. 
Carlisle  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Kentucky,  to  succeed  the  late 
lamented  Senator  Beck. 

Governor  Hill,  of  New  York,  has  just 
signed  two  more  of  the  365  bills  left  in  his 
hands ;  that  appointing  eight  women  as 
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Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


ONE  HORSE  KIJCKEYE  MOWING  MA¬ 
CHINE  for  sale,  owner  needing  to  buy  a  two 
horse  ;  been  used  only  two  seasons :  will  sell  at  25  per 
cent,  less  thau  cost.  Apply  at  office,  W.  E„  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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White  for  CIRCULARS 
AND  PRICKS. 


MARION.  OHIO. 


ENSILAGE 


All  of  our  last  year's  patrons 
iudorse  it  and  report  most 
satisfactory  results.  Their 
letters  printed  in  pamphlet, 
also  valuable  Treatise  on  Ensilage  and  Plan  for  Silo,  together 
with  Catalogue  of  Cutting  Machinery  and  Powers,  mailed  free. 
8JLLVEK  A  DK.M1NG  MANTttCO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


A  GOOD  FARM  FOR  NOTHING. 

Hensons  for  the  Decline  of 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FARM  VALUES 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

By  Judge  Nott,  oi  the  U,  S.  Court  ot  Claims. 

In  small  pamphlet  form.  Price  1  cent  per 
copy,  in  small  or  large  quantities.  Postage 
extra,  1  cent  per  five  copies. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York  City, 
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factory  inspectors  at  $1,000  a  year,  and  the 
weekly  payments  bill.  These  measures 
are  both  in  the  interest  of  working  people, 
and  were  urged  by  organized  labor. 

There  is  a  Methodist  conference  in  Maine, 
the  average  pay  of  whose  ministers  is  81 
cents  a  day. 

One  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  prints  a 
list  of  defalcations,  aggregating  over  $2,- 
500  000,  which  are  known  to  have  taken 
place  in  that  citv  within  a  year. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  held  a  special  school 
election  Tuesday,  and  more  than  200  women 
voted.  The  commissioners  elected  are  all 
“workingmen.”  Are  there  two  “signs  of 
the  times  ?” 


Look  into  Things. 

“  What  is  agreeable  to  nature  is  also  con¬ 
sonant  with  reason.” 

“  Look  into  things,  and  see  what  they  are 
made  of,  as  well  as  what  they  subserve.” 

This  is  precisely  what  we  desire  you  to  do. 
Investigate  our  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  learn  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  it 
subserves. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  you  in  your 
researches,  and  to  furnish  abundant  evi¬ 
dence.  If  you  find  it  "agreeable  to  na¬ 
ture,”  it  will  be  “consonant  with  reason” 
to  try  it. 

We  are  permitted  to  refer,  among  many 
other  prominent  individuals,  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-known  Philadelphians :  Rev.  V.  L. 
Conrad,  Ed.  “Lutheran  Observer;”  Mr.  E. 
C.  Knight,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Ed.  “Phila¬ 
delphia  Photographer,”  and  a  host  of 
others. 

For  further  information,  write  for  our 
book  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  dis¬ 
covery  and  results.  It  will  fully  repay  the 
trouble.  It  contains  among  other  interest¬ 
ing  reading  matter,  numerous  testimonials 
from  patients  who  have  been  cured  of 
various  diseases.  Sent  free. 

There  are  numerous  imitations.  The 
only  genuine  Compound  Oxygen  is  that  of 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


FOREIGN. 

Saturday,  May  24, 1890. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  has  been  the  great 
sensation  in  England  of  late.  No  hero  re¬ 
turning  from  victorious  wars  has  ever,  in 
modern  times,  been  received  with  more  Im¬ 
pressive  acclamations  than  those  accorded 
to  him.  Royalty,  society,  the  leaders  of 
learning  and  fash  ion  as  well  as  the  common¬ 
alty  have  all  vied  and  are  still  vying  with 
each  other  to  do  him  honor.  He  has  cen¬ 
sured  the  government  for  its  failure  to  take 
advantage  of  his  discoveries,  thereby  giving 
the  Germans  a  vast  advantage  in  appropri¬ 
ating  valuable  regions  in  Central  Africa, 
and  his  reproaches  have  been  respectfully 
met  by  the  highest  authorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Banquets  and 
social  honors  have  been  heaped  upon  him, 
and  now  it  is  urged  that  the  grant  of  a  title 
shduld  mark  the  Nation’s  sense  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  science,  commerce,  humanity  and 
England.  He  is  now  urging  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Upper  Congo  basin  by  negroes 
from  this  country.  He  says  there  is  ample 
room  there  for  double  the  number  of  negroes 
now  in  the  United  States  without  disturb¬ 
ing  a  single  tribe  of  aborigines.  The  region, 
he  says,  is  salubrious,  and  anything  and 
everything  could  be  grown  in  it,  and  every 
one  of  the  newcomers  might  become  the 
owner  of  nearly  a  quarter  square  mile  of 
land.  The  “hero”  is  engaged  to  a  Miss 
Tenant,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
English  lady,  and  the  marriage  will  soon 
take  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid  a 
most  brilliant  concourse  of  spectators.  He 
may  be  knighted  and  “  settle  down;”  in  any 
event  she’ll  accompany  him  in  all  his  future 
adventures. 

Out  of  the  2,000,000  inhabitants  of  Nor¬ 
way  as  many  as  20,000  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  every  year.  The  cause  seems 
to  be,  not  that  the  country  is  too  poor  to 
support  the  population,  but  that  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  has  been  built  up  which  obtains 
its  stamp  of  nobility  from  the  universities, 
anti  in  its  selfish  exclusiveness  cares  no¬ 
thing  for  the  needs  of  the  artisans,  the 
tradesmen  or  the  agriculturists. 

Ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Loring,  who  recently  entered  the  United 
States  diplomatic  service  as  Minister  to 
Portugal,  finds  as  little  for  him  to  do  at 
Lisbon  as  ex-Senator  Palmer  found  at 
Madrid ;  so  he  will  summer  at  Newport 
and  around  Boston. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Saturday,  May  24,  1890. 

The  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Nurserymen  will  be 
held  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel,  this  city, 
June  4 — 6.  There  will  be  three  sessions 
daily.  Reduced  hotel  and  railroad  rates 
have  been  secured.  U.  S.  Pomologist  Van 
Deman  and  other  well-known  pomological 
authorities  will  be  present  and  give  ad¬ 
dresses.  Space  is  provided  for  exhibits. 
Charles  A.  Green,  secretary,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

A  new  route  for  the  shipment  of  Kansas 
grain  to  Europe  has  been  inaugurated 
during  the  mouth,  it  is  by  the  Atchison 
road  to  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  to  Liver¬ 
pool  by  boat.  Should  this  route  prove 
a  success,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  its  importance  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  far  West  and 
Southwest  cannot  be  estimated.  Should  a 


deep-water  harbor  be  secured  on  the  Gulf, 
the  results  will  be  still  greater. 

A  Missouri  farmer  has  a  mare  which  gave 
birth  recently  to  equine  triplets  which  are 
active,  perfectly  formed  and  give  promise 
of  attaining  maturity.  Such  cases  are 
rare. 

Wealthy  Pennsylvania  farmer.  Stranger 
wishes  to  buy  farm.  Farmer  shows  him 
over  farm :  names  price.  Two  other 
“strangers”  drive  up.  They  induce  first 
stranger  to  play  cards.  He  wins  $6,000. 
Farmer  joins  in.  He  still  owns  farm  and 
$2,000  worth  of  experience. 

Pillsbury,  who  recently  sold  his  Minne¬ 
apolis  mills  to  an  English  syndicate,  has 
completed  arrangements  for  a  1,000-barrel 
mill  at  Kansas  City.  He  already  has  an 
elevator  there  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 
bushels. 

The  Schuylkill  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
farmers  are  fearful  of  the  loss  of  their  en¬ 
tire  grass  crop  by  means  of  a  mysterious 
worm  which  has  appeared  within  the  past 
10  days.  No  name  is  known  for  it,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  the  same  worm  which  caused 
great  havoc  20  years  ago,  but  has  not  been 
seen  since. 

The  American  Indian  corn  exhibit  at  the 
Exposition  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  as¬ 
tonishing  the  natives.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
journals  have  declared  “that  Indian  corn 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  lighter  than 
oatmeal,”  and  that  “  if  people  are  once  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  really  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  that  can  be  made  from  this 
corn  it  is  thought  that  exportation  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  waste  in  America.” 

California  hop-growers  have  formed  a 
State  Association ;  the  annual  meetings 
will  be  held  the  second  Monday  of  July  of 
each  year. 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Stanford,  al¬ 
though  the  breeder  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  trotting  horses  in  the  world,  and 
the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  them,  has 
rarely  in  recent  years  attended  a  horse  race. 

The  lady-bug  which  was  to  do  such  won¬ 
ders  for  the  fruit  growers  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  County  Horticultural  Commission¬ 
ers  of  little  or  no  value,  and  they  have 
given  it  the  scientific  name  of  Humbugii. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  is  to  have  a  new  and  commod¬ 
ious  building  erected  for  its  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

Young  Bob  Wallace  whom  we  mentioned 
last  week,  has  been  arrested  at  Havana, 
Cuba. 

At  a  sale  of  Short-horn  cattle  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  this  week,  34  head  brought  $5,865, 
an  average  of  $83.  This  is  a  remarkable 
falling  off  from  a  few  years  ago. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  British  Government  has  begun 
a  movement  against  unclean  milk.  He  de¬ 
clares  his  belief  that  it  is  the  cause  of  a 
third  of  the  summer  mortality  among  the 
infants  of  the  metropolis. 

The  State  Dairy  Commissioner  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  investigating  the  swill-fed 
cows  in  Hudson  County. 

Over  800  farmers,  representing  every 
township  in  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester 
and  Delaware  Counties,  Pa.,  met  at  Doyles- 
town  on  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  will  join  the  Farmers’ 
League. 

Serious  frosts  have  prevailed  over  about 
two-thirds  of  Iowa,  besides  cold  weather 
over  the  entire  country,  and  more  or  less 
frost  in  various  places.  A  hail-storm  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio,  on  Sunday,  smashed 
all  exposed  windows,  killed  hundreds  of 
sheep,  destroyed  fruit  and  other  trees,  and 
drove  through  roofs  covered  with  oak 
shingles.  Hail-stones  an  inch  in  diameter 
fell  in  Georgia.  Vacaville  and  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  were  visited  by  hail,  which  injured 
the  cherry  crop.  Near  Stockton  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  inundated. 
The  Genesee,  Chemung  and  Mohawk  Val¬ 
leys,  New  York,  have  been  flooded,  and 
much  damage  done  to  crops.  The  flooded 
districts  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  grad¬ 
ually  emerging  and  becoming  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation. 


Bekcham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  May  34,  1890. 


Brass.— Marrows— New,  $2  40®$2  45;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  95®$2  00;  Pea,  81  90®$1  95;  Red  Kidney,  $4  10; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  35®$2  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50®$1  65;  California  Lima,  80  60(383  TO:  Italian,  31  60 
(331  75.  Qreen  Peas.  81  ‘A>®$1  05. 

Buttes— New— Elgin,  best,  15*4@16c ;  Western,  best 
146a@15c;  do  prime,  18*14c;  do  good,  U@12  do  poor, 
6310;  State.  Dairy,  half-arttlns,  tubs.  best.  15<315c;  do 
prime,  18314;  do  hue,  11(312;  Welsh  tubs,  tine,  18314c; 
do  good.  11(3 12c.  Western  imitation  Creamery,  best, 
11(312;  do  nne,  9310;  Western  dairy,  One,  11(3— c; 
do  fair.  8310c;  do  poor.  6®69<ic;  do  factory,  fresn,  best. 
8310c,  do  prime,  S®9o,  do  good,  7«sB ;  do  poor,  5 
®6}$c. 

New  Cheese.— Fancy  White,  89408%;  fancy  colored, 
8 94®  -;  fair,  808)4;  light  skims,  7(3—;  skims,  2(38. 

Eoos,— Near  by  fresn,  153— c;  Canadian.  153 - ; 

Soutnern.  14*4®  !494c:  Western,  best.  14^315c;  Duck, 
15(317c,  Goose,  18^,<0c. 

Fbuits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Der  bbl.  83  25@$S00;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  $2  50(384  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  88  50(38700. 
Strawberries,  6(320c. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples  — Evaporated,  old,  7@9%c. 
do  choice,  new.  ll<312e;  prime,  ll)®109sc;  sliced,  new, 
4%@7c;  do  old,  3JV3844C;  Chopped,  4«4;4c,  Cores  and 
skins,  2<»2kc.  Cherries,  new.  S(312c ;  do,  old,  S(310c. 
Raspberries,  new.  25«3Ue ;  Blackberries,  4®4%e. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®22e;  do  do. 
un peeled,  7®. be;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
<3l5c  ;  do  do  do,  unpeeied,7®9>fce;  do  do,  sundried,  83 
10V»c.  Huckleberries,  new, lo>4®llc.  Plums,  new,  5%® 
6%e. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  85(390c;  do  good, 
70<380e:  do  medium.  50c®6O;  Clover,  mixed.  45(360e; 
shipping,  85(3400.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  $1.®)®$1  10,  short 
rye,  40®50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30,a40c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  81  60(381  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
81  00(382  00. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  U<312o; 
Buckwheat,  IU31II0;  Beeswax  22<323c. 


Hora.-State,  New,  17®19c;  do,  good,  17@18c;  do 
common,13®14c;  do  1888,  oesi.Il®12c;  dodo  prime,  10® 
Uc,  do  do.  common,  7@Sc  ;  California,  New,  best,  17® 
I7%c;  do  good  to  prime,  !6@17c  do  Old,  best,  11®  12c ; 
do  common  and  fair,  7<39c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked. quoted 
8M@8Kc.  and  farmers’  grades  at  ?®794e,  Pecans,  9® 
10c.  Chestnuts,  84  00®86  00  per  bushel:  Hickory  Nuts, 
81  50®$2  00  per  bushel. 

PorLTBY.  Dressed— Turkey?  mixed,  per  lb  11® 
16c;  Fowls  western,  choice.  11^(6. 12c;  do  common  to, 
good,  9®  10c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  18@20;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  83ro@*3  25,  do  dark,  do,  81  M)®$2  00: 

Chickens,  spring.  20,e3()c-  Fowls  near  by.  11® - c; 

Capons.  16  a. 22c:  Slips,  16®18c.  Broilers,  heavy,  25(3320 ; 
do.  light,  35®37c. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  I8@25c; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb,  ;0-»®Ilc,  do  W  estern, per  lb, 1UJ4 
@lle;  roosters,  per  lb,  6)4®?e ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
12c;  Ducks,  Wes cern,  per  pair,  70® 80  85;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  oo@81  37. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes—  Maine  per  bbl.  82(382  25  ; 
New  Brunswick,  $2«  82  25;  State  do,  75c®  *1  50  do  New 
Orleans,  »3  50(3*4;  Charleston  do,  $3®$3  5t),  Western, 
do,  75c.@81  50;  Bermuda,  do.  83  5u®$6’  f();  Florida,  do, 

83  00(384  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb.  sack,  81  50 
@81  75,  Sweets  do,  S2  50®$4iJO.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
8iono®815  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  $150®8175;  Onions— 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  82  25;  Havana,  00  do,  82  005  82  25; 
Tomatoes,  per  crate,  81  50(384  00.  Beets  per  crate, 
81  00(381  50;  Asparagus,  per  dozen,  *0  50&$175  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  83  00(388  00;  Peas,  per  crate,  *0  40® 
80  60;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  80  25®*1  75;  Cabbages, 
Florida,  per  bbl..  813  83  50  do  Charleston.  82  50*  83  CO; 
Cucumbers,  per  crate,  $0  50@$3  00;  Squash,  per  crate, 
25c.®  I  25. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Warm  rains  In  several  sections  of  the 
Northwest  acted  as  the  chief  element  of  weakness 
during  the  early  hours,  and  the  late  decline  was  due 
10  heavy  “long”  selling  by  a  prominent  operator  at 
Chicago.  Cables  were  firm  early,  while  late  accounts 
were  dull.  Receipts  showed  a  slight  inc-ease.  and 
clearances  were  only  moderate  ••  Bradstreet  ”  re¬ 
ports  a  decrease  of  596.000  bushels  in  available  stocks 
east  of  the  Rockies  for  the  week  ending  May  17. 
sales—  Ungraded  W  inter  Red  at  84c@$l  04;  No.  2  Red 
afloat,  81  01®*1  0294 .  do  in  store  quoted,  $1  0I®$1  1)1*4  ; 
No.  1  Hard  Spring  nominal,  $1.04%.  RYE.— Unsettled 
and  dull.  Sales— Western,  61c  delivered  for  export. 
Western,  in  boatloads,  quoted  at  59%®6le.:  State,  39® 
61c  ;  Canada,  58%®59c.  BARLEY— Nominal.  CORN— 
’•  Bradsireet reports  a  week’s  decrease  of  1,149,000 
bushels  in  available  stocks  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Saies— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White  at  3764@42>4e.;  No. 
3  Mixed,  89%c.  delivered;  Steamer  Mixed,  Ire.  In 
elevator.  40)40  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  4o®40^c,  in 
elevator.  40)4®41c.  afloat.  OATS.— Sales— No.  3  Mixed, 
33c.  elevator;  No  3  White.  359*® 36c.  elevator;  No.  2 
Mixed,  3894®34%c.  elevator.  84%®85e.  delivered  ;  No. 
1  Whlie,  89c.  elevator;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  32® 
®35c.;  White  do.  35@40%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  market  opened  active  and  firm. 
Three  carloads  ot  corn  fed  Texans  brought  *4  40@ 
«4  ill ;  Kentucky  Stillers  $4  50® $5,  and  7  carloads  sold 
at  *4  €0 ;  corn-fed  native  cattle  ranged  in  price  from 

84  50  to  *5  15,  and  6  head  (extra)  brought  |5  85.  Oxen 
and  Stags  sold  at  $3  5u®*4  65;  Dry  Cows  at*2@83. 

Latest  cable  advices  show  no  improvement  In  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  and  shippers  can  hardly  expect  any 
more  encouraging  news  until  the  receipts  diminish. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  159  head.  Market  slow,  but 
prices  steady  for  all  grades  and  firm  for  good  stock. 
Medium  to  choice  milkers  sold  at  $35  to  852  50  per 
head. 

CALVES.— Buttermilk  calves  sold  at  $3® $3  60  per 
100  lbs.;  mixed  lots  at  $4®$4  5u,  and  medium  to  choice 
veals  at  $4  50®$5  37%  (a  very  few  picked  calves  bring- 
,  ing  $5  50). 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Reported  transactions  were 
at  *5  50® $6  for  medium  to  prime  Sbeep ;  $6  75  for 
winter  fed  Lambs  (all  clipped  stock),  and  3%  carloads 
of  Virginia  Lambs  offered  sold  at  9@9%c  per  lb.;  a 
few  ‘-culls”  going  as  low  as  Sc,  A  little  bunch  of 
Jerseys  topped  the  market  at  994c. 

HOGS.— A  few  small  lots  sold  at  $4®$4  40,  and  the 
market  is  quoted  as  steady  at  $4®4  50.  Sales— State 
Hogs,  147  lbs.,  at  $4.25 ;  do.  200  lbs.,  at  $5.  State  Pigs, 
U)0  lbs.,  at  $4.40. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

BUT  ONE  NIGHT  CHICAGO  TO  DENVER. 

“The  Burlington’s  Number  One”  daily 
vestibule  express  leaves  Chicago  at  1:00 
p.  m.  and  arrives  at  Denver  at  6:30  p.  m.  the 
next  day.  Quicker  time  than  by  any  other 
route.  Direct  connection  with  this  train 
from  Peoria.*  Additional  express  trains, 
making  as  quick  time  as  those  of  any  other 
road,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Peoria 
to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Atchison, 
Kansas  City,  Houston  and  all  points  West, 
Northwest  and  Southwest. — Adv. 


MARKET  NOTES. 

Peanuts  are  higher. 

Chickens  are  lower. 

Fowls  are  selling  well  alive. 

Turkeys  are  not  in  much  demand. 

Hops  are  higher  but  there  is  little  trad¬ 
ing. 

Squash  varies  greatly  both  in  price  and 
quality. 

Asparagus  is  in  large  supply  and  the 
price  is  low. 

String  beans  have  dropped  in  price  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  liberal  supply. 

Fine  veal  calves  are  not  over  plenty  and 
sell  readily  at  good  prices. 

Long,  bright  rye  straw  is  higher  than 
hay.  Reason  :  very  scarce. 

Cabbage  is  becoming  more  plentiful  but 
there  is  a  good  demann  for  choice. 

Tomatoes  are  very  dull  and  there  is 
much  stock  that  is  far  from  choice. 

There  are  much  freer  supplies  of  cheese, 
and  prices  have  materially  declined. 

Oats  have  advanced  slightly  in  price, 
owing  probably  to  quite  an  export  demand 
and  light  receipts. 

Apples  are  high.  Few  are  arriving. 
Choice  Northern  Spy  are  worth  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel,  Baldwin,  $4  to  $5,  and  Russet,  $3.50  to 
$5. 

The  trade  in  dried  and  evaporated  fruits 
is  very  quiet.  About  the  only  demand  is 
for  evaporated  apples  and  evaporated  rasp¬ 
berries. 

Good  mutton  sheep  are  scarce  and  prices 
are  well  sustained.  From  present  appear¬ 
ances,  the  future  of  the  mutton  aud  lamb 
business  is  encouraging. 

BUTTER  has  declined  still  further,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  has  about  reached  the 
lowest  point.  The  trade  is  very  dull  in 
everything  but  the  best  grades. 

Peas  are  very  low  and  the  supply  is 
large.  A  lavorite  package  is  a  basket  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  peach  basket  but  with  a  cover  and 
holding  a  bushel.  These  are  nested  for  re¬ 
turn. 

CORN  is  a  trifle  lower,  but  a  moderate  ex¬ 
port  demand  prevents  any  great  deprecia¬ 


tion  in  prices.  The  weather  has  been  un¬ 
favorable  for  planting  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  country. 

Strawberries  are  becoming  quite  plen¬ 
tiful,  though  the  price  is  well  sustained. 
The  bulk  of  the  supply  is  now  coming  from 
Maryland  and  Norfolk,  but  some  fine  fruit 
reach  t?s  here  from  North  Carolina  and 
Charleston. 

Potatoes  are  considerably  lower.  The 
receipts  both  of  foreign  and  domestic  have 
been  heavy,  and  quantities  are  also  arriving 
from  the  South  and  from  Bermuda.  There 
are  many  potatoes  received  that  never 
should  have  left  the  farm.  They  are  not 
properly  assorted,  have  more  or  less  decayed 
tubers,  and  are  dirty  and  unattractive. 
They  sell  slowly,  while  choice  stock  is  in 
demand  at  good  prices. 

The  wheat  market  is  subject  to  constant 
fluctuations,  as  the  reports  from  the  wheat- 
growing  districts  are  favorable,  bnt  there 
is  iittle  change  from  the  prices  of  one  week 
ago.  Latest  reports  from  several  Western 
States  say  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
prospects,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  harvest  of  1890  will  show  the  world’s 
supply  of  wheat  lower  than  the  average. 
There  Is  little  prospect  of  materially  lower 
prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  cattle  shippers  who  have  been  send¬ 
ing  cattle  to  foreign  ports  are  in  an  anom¬ 
alous  and  decidedly  unpleasant  predica¬ 
ment.  They  must  lose  money  any  way. 
Shipments  are  heavier  now  than  ever 
known  before,  and  last  week  from  the 
various  Atlantic  ports  fully  20,000  head, 
alive  and  dead,  were  shipped  abroad.  It 
was  estimated  by  a  heavy  shipper  from  this 
port  that  last  week’s  shipments  represented 
a  net  loss  of  $250,000  in  cold  dollars  to  the 
shippers.  The  cause  of  it  all  is  a  “  slump  ” 
in  the  London,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool 
markets,  and  a  corresponding  rise  on  this 
s’de  of  the  water.  As  compared  with  one 
year  ago,  there  has  been  a  fall  of  75  cents 
p  ir  100  pounds  in  beef  abroad,  and  a  rise  of 
one  cent  to  1%  cent  a  pound  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  On  Saturday  last  the  quotation  in 
the  Liverpool  market  was  six  cents 
a  pound,  and  on  this  side  7%  cents. 
In  the  face  of  this  tremendous  difference, 
the  unhappy  shippers  find  themselves  com¬ 
pelled  to  continue  sending  cattle  abroad, 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  engaged  all  the 
freight  room  they  could  secure  up  to  Au¬ 
gust  1,  at  $20  a  head.  Thus  if  they  do  not 
ship  they  will  lose  about  $20  a  head,  and  if 
they  do  ship  they  will  lose  nearly  as  much. 
It  is  a  serious  condition  of  affairs,  and  un¬ 
less  a  compromise  can  be  effected  with  the 
steamers,  many  of  the  small  shippers  will 
go  to  the  wall  soon.  The  big  operators  with 
plenty  of  money  can  stand  it.  To  make 
matters  worse,  every  animal  shipped  adds  to 
the  glut.  A  year  ago  there  were  big  profits 
in  the  business,  and  everybody  rushed  in 
and  engaged  freight  ahead  on  every  steamer, 
first-class  or  tramp,  that  had  freight-room 
to  sell.  They  never  dreamed  of  the  fall 
across  the  water,  and  now  they  are  besieging 
the  steamship  companies  to  save  them  by 
cancelling  their  contracts. 


Pi^retlaneouiS  ^amtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  the  Rural. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS. 


A  FEW  CHOICE 
young  Guernsey  Bulls, 
from  Imported  stock, 
for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  a  few  thorough¬ 
bred  and  crossbred  heifers  The  crossbreds  crossed  on 
Devon  and  Jersey.  C.  R.  HOXIE,  Leonardsville,  N.Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. — Two  of  the  Best  Farms  in 
the  State;  fine  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market;  good  schools;  well  settled  country:  price  low. 
Address  owner.  John  m.  Bergstrom,  Benson,  Minn. 


LOW-DOWN  WAGON  on  high  wheels-onlj 
Practical,  Common  Sense  I  arm  Wagon  in 
the  world.  Send  for  28  reasons  why. 

GARDINER  IRON  WAGON  CO., 

Wulliea  Hill.  N.  J 


DEAF! 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Feck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  SaMessfal  where  all  Kemedleefail.  Sold  by  F.  HISCOX, 
only,  853  Br'dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FREE. 


A  HANDY  TOOL. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  SI  per  Set;  my  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mall,  post-paid.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS.  Box  4.  Tenafly.  N.  J. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JUNE. 


Monday  k°ok  out  that  you  enter  upon 
-  J  this  week  and  month  with  your 

"  •  eyes  wide  open.  Frauds  of  all 
sorts  are  doing  a  flourishing  business  just 
now.  It  does  seem  as  though  some  of  our 
people  had  lost  their  eyesight  when  they 
permit  such  transparent  frauds  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  right  under  their  noses.  W e  would 
suggest  that  such  parties  had  better  b  iy 


and  wear  them  until  they  can  see  the  end 
of  their  noses  at  least.  Come  now,  attend  to 
this  or  you  will  regret  it.  Look  out  for  a 
scamp  who  stops  at  your  house  to  buy  a 
light  lunch.  At  first  he  “  has  no  change,” 
and  he  tenders  a  $2.  bill  in  payment. 
When  he  gets  the  change  he  suddenly  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  has  a  dime  and  wants  the 
bill  back  again.  When  you  count  the 
change  he  returns,  you  will  find  it  short, 
while  he  will  insist  that  he  gave  it  all  to 
you. 

* 

*  * 

Tnesdav  k°°k  out  that  you  realize  what 
*  you  are  up  to  when  you  and 
3*  your  neighbors  form  an  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
There  must  be  no  hanging  back  if  you  once 
begin  a  thing.  If  you  start  and  then  back 
out  or  become  faint  hearted  and  try  to  get 
“  on  the  fence,”  you  are  worse  off  than  if 
you  had  never  started.  The  following  re¬ 
marks  by  President  E.  G.  Seeley,  of  the 
Milk  Producers’  Union,  are  so  true  and  so 
well-put  that  we  want  to  rub  them  into 
the  mind  of  every  American  farmer : 

‘‘The  farmers  are  devising  plans  by  way 
of  theory— castle  building  it  may  be— to  col¬ 
lapse  and  fall  to  the  ground  ;  but  they  are 
thinking  all  the  same,  as  they  would  not 
do  had  the  Union  just  taken  them,  milk 
and  all,  right  up  in  its  arms,  and  taken 
care  of  them.  We  have  never  proposed  to 
do  this.  We  could  not  do  a  worse  thing  for 
the  farmers.  We  have  only  thought  to 
stimulate  knowledge  and  effort,  and  to 
make  that  knowledge  and  effort  more 
effective  by  co-operation.  The  field  is  a 
great  one  and  in  a  crude  state  of  culture. 


Wpdnpcda  y  Bad  the  Union  absolute  con- 
11  0U11CD  j  trol  0  j  th(,  SUppiy  there 

4*  would  I  e  little  trouble  about 
plans  for  doing  the  business. 

It  has  been  said  that  President  Seeley 
told  them  there  was  no  hope.  This,  like 
several  other  sayings  reported,  is  not  true. 
He  said  nothing  like  it.  He  has  said,  and 
repeats  it,  there  is  nothing  that  can  defeat 
the  Union  but  the  Union  itself.  If  the 
Union  insists  on  taking  such  unreasonable 
and  revolutionary  measures  as  to  produce 
a  wild  and  mob-like  excitement,  which 
shall  cause  the  Union  to  withhold  its  milk 
at  a  time  when  the  enemy  can  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  market,  it  will  surely  fail. 

Friends,  do  not  be  impatient  or  jealous 
one  of  another.  There  are  many  open 
questions  yet  to  be  solved  by  experience 
and  deliberation.  Nothing  great  and 
good  is  bom  mature.  Infancy  comes 
first;  manhood  by  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  On  our  banner  should  be  inscribed 
no  such  motto  as:  “  No  hope,”  but  rather: 
“  We  will  win,  if  it  takes  years.” 

That  is  the  sort  of  talk  we  like.  Let’s 
have  no  half  way  business.  You  must 
learn  how  to  follow— how  to  work  in  a 
team.  You  must  realize  that  when  you 
enter  an  association  that  is  organized  for 
business  you  have  to  cut  off  a  portion 
of  your  individuality  and  throw  it  into  the 
general  fund.  Keep  quiet  and  save  your 
wind  for  following. 


Thursday  ■Look  out  for  “graveyard” 

*  insurance  frauds.  There  are 
5*  people  in  this  world  who  are 
depraved  enough  to  gamble  in  human 
life.  These  folks  take  out  an  insurance 
policy  on  some  person  who  is  within  a  few 
weeks  of  death.  They  have  some  substitute 
who  passes  the  necessary  medical  exami¬ 


nation.  A  woman  in  Oswego  was  found  to 
have  eight  such  policies  on  persons  not  one 
of  whom  had  ever  been  examined,  nor  did 
they  know  they  were  insured. 


*  * 

Friday  Look  out  for  a  firm  in  Chicago 
s  J  that  sends  out  a  circular  contain- 
ing  the  following  : 

“  If  you  will  send  a  photograph  of  your¬ 
self  or  any  member  of  your  family,  we  will 
make  you  a  life-size  crayon  portrait  free  of 
charge.  The  only  consideration  imposed  on 
you,  is  that  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends 
as  a  sample  of  our  work  and  thereby  assist 
us  in  secur  ing  orders ;  also  that  you  promise 
to  get  it  framed  in  a  suitable  frame  for  a 
fine  portrait,  so  that  the  work  will  show  to 
advantage.  This  offer  will  hold  good  for 
10  days  and  is  for  a  sample  of  our  best 
work,  for  which  dealers  charge  from  $35  to 
$50.” 

What  beautiful  benevolence  1  Mark  what 
they  say  about  the  frame  for  this  picture. 
That  frame  will  show  off  their  profits  far 
better  than  it  will  your  likeness. 


Saturday  ou^  ^or  ^wo  “religious” 

J  students  who  are  now  traveling 
/•  through  Pennsylvania,  having 
a  fine  time  as  they  travel.  They  are  very 
fine,  glib-tongued  fellows.  When  they  en¬ 
ter  a  community  they  go  to  the  parsonage 
of  the  leading  clergyman  and  state  that  they 
are  theological  students  on  a  vacation  and 
wish  to  find  a  quiet  and  respectable  family 
where  thev  can  board.  They  are  so  nice 
and  respectable  thac  they  easily  find  a 
place  with  some  well-to-do  farmer.  They 
conduct  family  worship  most  effectively, 
being  fine  singers  of  Gospel  hymns.  They 
decline  to  eat  mince  pie  that  has  brandy  in 
it  and  are  model  young  men  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  After  a  day  or  two  they  fail  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  supper  bell  and  a  search  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  they  have  plundered 
the  house  and  departed  with  such  money 
and  valuables  as  they  could  find.  This 
money  will  doubtless  be  spent  in  following 
up  their  studies — of  human  credulity. 
These  rascals  were  in  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  when  last  heard  from.  Wehope  they 
will  be  in  some  horse  pond  when  the  next 
intelligence  arrives. 


A  CITY  MAN’S  FARMING. 

Servant  of  a  Servant. —I  am  the  slave 
of  a  hired  man.  I  go  to  the  city  every  morn¬ 
ing,  transact  my  business,  and  get  home  an 
hour  or  so  before  dark.  Now  and  then  I 
come  home  a  few  hours  earlier  and  am  able 
to  help  in  the  field  ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
the  hired  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  works 
as  he  sees  fit  during  the  day.  I  have  had 
all  sorts  of  men— shirks  who  spent  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  uoder  a  tree, 
“smart”  fellows  who  “know  it  all”  and 
upset  all  my  nice  little  plans  because  they 
“  know  a  better  way,”  city  boys  who  stone 
the  chickens  and  chase  the  cows,  and  hon¬ 
est,  steady  men  who  work  well  and  faith¬ 
fully  whether  I  am  there  or  not.  It  is  only 
now  and  then  that  we  can  get  one  of  these. 
They  almost  invariably  work  into  the 
ownership  of  a  small  place  and  become 
master  instead  of  man.  Some  of  them  bet¬ 
ter  themselves  by  this  change,  while  others 
would  be  better  off  if  they  remained  in 
service.  I  have  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  success  to  record.  My 
farm  is  not  a  source  of  wealth  to  me.  I 
might  be  able  to  make  a  living  on  it  if  I 
could  give  it  my  whole  attention.  I  cannot 
hope  to  instruct  practical  farmers:  some  of 
my  experiences  may  amuse  them. 

Bantam  Raising.— Poultry  seems  to  pay 
us  better  than  any  other  stock.  We  like 
poultry  and  enjoy  caring  for  the  little 
cnickens.  Our  “  plan  of  farming  ”  is  to 
raise  all  the  chickens  we  can  and  produce 
grain  enough  to  feed  them.  If  we  can  do 
this,  with  hay  enough  for  the  horses  and 
cows  and  sweet  corn,  Lima  beans,  and 
potatoes  enough  to  pay  the  hired  man’s 
wages,  we  think  we  do  well.  We  try  to 
raise  good  specimens  of  popular  breeds  of 
poultry.  Just  now  we  have  Wyandottes, 
Dorkings  and  Patagonians.  We  started  to 
breed  Bantams.  One  little  Bantam  hen 
showed  a  strong  desire  to  sit  and  we  gave 
her  a  chance  on  seven  of  her  own  eggs.  She 
made  more  fuss  than  a  big  Cochin  hen. 
Maternity  tamed  her.  Before  she  went  on 
her  eggs  she  was  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  think¬ 
ing  nothing  of  flying  directly  over  the 
barn.  She  is  now  as  tame  as  a  kitten  ;  we 
can  handle  aud  pet  her  without  any  bother. 
She  hatched  four  of  her  eggs  and  killed 
one  chicken  before  she  left  the  nest.  The 
three  chickens  left  were  about  as  delicate 
as  violets.  A  straw  would  trip  them  up, 
and  unless  they  were  brooded  every  few 
moments  they  would  stand  and  tremble 


with  cold,  while  other  chickens  were  run¬ 
ning  about  in  comfort.  The  hen  thought 
more  of  her  food  than  of  her  chickens.  One 
night  we  found  all  three  stretched  on  the 
floor  seemingly  chilled  to  death.  Placed 
in  a  basket  under  the  stove  one  “  came  to 
life,”  and  lived  two  weeks,  when  the  hen 
killed  it.  We  now  have  another  little  hen 
sitting  on  10  eggs,  but  a  number  of  these 
are  evidently  bad.  From  conversations 
with  neighbors  and  friends  who  have  tried 
to  raise  Bantams,  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  bad  breeders.  Many  of  the  eggs  are 
never  fertilized,  and  the  chickens  very  fre¬ 
quently  die  in  the  shell.  I  am  told  tnat  it 
is  better  to  hatch  the  eggs  under  large  hens. 

I  wish  some  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
with  Bantams  would  tell  us  how  they 
managed. 

Plowing  Rye  Under.— The  hired  man 
that  I  had  last  fall  put  in  some  rye.  The 
soil  is  very  poor.  On  a  part  of  the  land 
corn  had  been  grown.  On  the  part  which 
grew  the  corn  he  plowed  and  harrowed, 
while  on  the  bare  part  he  merely  worked 
with  the  Cutaway.  Where  the  land  was 
plowed  the  crop  is  fair  ;  where  no  plowing 
was  done  it  is  not  worth  cutting,  and  I 
shall  plow  it  under  and  plant  corn,  using 
about  500  pounds  of  bone  meal  to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  understand  why  this  crop  turns 
out  as  it  did.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
corn  crop  took  out  so  much  fertility  that 
the  rye  would  be  poorest  on  that  part  of 
the  field.  I  did  not  know  that  rye  requires 
deep  plowing.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
others  have  succeeded  with  shallow  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil.  Do  tools  like  the  Cutaway 
give  the  soil  enough  of  a  stirring  up  ?  Rye 
as  a  green  crop,  particularly  for  bill-side 
fields,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
receives.  It  grows  rapidly,  prevents  wash¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  and  supplies  just  what  the 
corn  seems  to  want.  I  don’t  see  why  it  will 
not  pay  well  to  sow  rye  on  the  fall  plowed 
corn  ground,  put  the  manure  on  the  rye 
and  plow  it  all  under  in  the  spring. 

Lima  Beans  and  Cabbage.— One  of  my 
masters  (hired  men)  last  year  had  worked 
fo^  a  market  gardener  near  Boston.  He 
urged  me  to  plant  Lima  beans  on  one  side 
of  the  poles  only.  This,  he  said,  would 
give  a  better  chance  for  horse  work,  as 
there  would  be  less  danger  of  tearing  up 
the  plants  with  the  cultivator.  This  seemed 
sensible,  and  thus  far  the  plan  works  well, 
as  we  can  drive  the  cultivator  close  up  to 
the  poles  on  the  side  where  the  beans  are 
not  planted.  The  same  man  objected  to 
setting  out  cabbage  plants  with  a  dibble  or 
trowel.  He  wanted  to  plow  them  in,  so  I 
told  him  to  go  ahead.  Every  third  furrow 
he  would  stop  his  horses  and  set  the  plants, 
kicking  a  hole  in  the  loose  soil  to  make  a 
place  for  each.  The  next  furrow  would 
roll  up  against  the  plants  and  fix  them  in 
place.  In  this  way  he  worked  about  twice 
as  fast  as  he  could  with  hand  tools,  and 
every  plant  lived  and  did  well.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  however,  that  a  poor  plowman 
would  have  made  a  sorry  job  of  it. 

Killing  Insects.— Communities  near 
New  York  are  frequently  visited  by  mid¬ 
night  parties  who  desire  to  witness  fights 
between  dogs,  roosters  or  human  beings. 
The  skill  and  energy  displayed  by  these 
gentry  in  dodging  the  law  is  worthy  of  a 
better  cause  If  we  could  only  induce  them 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  finding  pug¬ 
nacious  insects  that  would  fight  and  de¬ 
stroy  potato  beetles  and  other  insect  pests, 
and  thus  gratify  their  sporting  instincts, 
they  would  do  the  world  a  service.  Se¬ 
riously,  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  breeding  of  insects  that  will 
prey  upon  our  garden  pests.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  noticed  the  good  work  done  by  the 
“  Lady  beetle  ”  in  eating  the  eggs  of  potato 
beetles,  and  I  am  told  that  an  imported 
Australian  insect  of  much  the  same  sort  is 
clearing  the  California  orange  groves  of 
the  scale  insect.  There  are  several  par¬ 
asites  that  infest  the  potato  beetle,  aud  I 
would  like  to  buy  them  by  the  gallon.  I 
think  our  entomologists  ought  to  tell  us 
more  about  useful  insects.  By  the  way,  I 
think  the  toad  is  a  good  deal  of  a  fraud, 
for  he  eats  many  insects  that  are  useful.  I 
am  sure  that  he  has  little  relish  for  potato 
beetles,  though  I  don’t  blame  him  for  that. 

Killins  Cutworms.— Salt,  ashes  and  a 
crop  of  buckwheat  are  recommended  as 
good  agents  for  fighting  cut  worms  on  large 
fields.  An  Englishman  tells  me  that  in 
his  country  nitrate  of  soda  is  praised  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course  it  is  broadcasted 
and  harrowed  in.  The  English  nitrate 
dealers  have  a  great  stock  on  hand  this 
year  and  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  it.  They 
are  studying  evtry  possible  means  of  util¬ 
izing  their  product.  Have  any  American 
farmers  tried  this  ?  CITY  FARMER. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORTS. 

New  York. 

RoyALTON,  Niagara  County.— We  are 
having  a  great  deal  of  rain  just  now,  which 
is  rather  discouraging  to  farmers,  as  some 
have  not  finished  sowing  their  spring  crops. 
Until  last  year  the  seasons  had  been  very 
dry  for  some  time,  owing  to  the  “  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  forests,”  we  were  told.  For  one 
year  and  a  half  it  has  been  very  wet,  I 
would  like  to  learn  the  cause  of  this. 

B.  F.  B. 

Iowa. 

Des  MoTNES,  Polk  County,  May  12.— Our 
drought  of  six  weeks  was  broken  last  night 
by  a  fine  rain,  which  greatly  revives  the 
spirits  of  farmers.  The  outlook  for  a  crop 
of  early  planted  potatoes  was  anything  but 
promising,  and  all  vegetables  were  not  yet 
up.  It  has  been  so  dry  that  radish  and 
onion  seeds  could  not  germinate,  and  but 
few  of  the  early-planted  potatoes  are  yet 
up.  All  small  fruits  are  greatly  damaged 
by  the  dry  weather.  Grass  is  short  and 
pasturage  poor,  while  water  has  been  scarce 
for  stock.  On  May  7th  there  was  a  hard 
freeze,  which  destroyed  what  beans  and 
potatoes  were  up.  This  is  a  wonderful 
country,  however,  and  now  that  we  have 
had  a  good  rain  everything  will  come  on 
fast,  and  we  may  have  good  crops  of  vege¬ 
tables  yet,  though  our  fruit  crops  are  bound 
to  be  light.  Grapes  and  all  the  small  fruits 
were  greatly  damaged  by  the  frost.  Our 
hay  crop  will  also  be  light,  as  it  is  too  late 
now  for  the  rain  to  save  it.  Oats  came  up 
very  unevenly,  but  may  make  a  good  crop 
yet.  There  has  been  no  weather  to  hinder 
farm  labor,  so  farmers  are  well  up  with 
their  work,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  corn 
crop  has  been  planted.  Vegetables  have 
been  very  scarce  in  our  own  market,  and 
bring  good  prices.  Our  strawberry  crop 
suffered  most  by  the  drought,  and  it  will 
be  short  and  of  poor  quality.  The  straw¬ 
berry  worm  has  not  made  its  appearance 
this  season.  F.  S.  w. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  May  12  — This  has 
been  a  backward  spring.  We  have  had  but 
very  little  real  warm  weather  so  far.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  about  up  with  work.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  began  about  April  18 ;  some  fields  are 
already  planted  ;  but  a  considerable  acre¬ 
age  remains  to  be  planted.  Wheat  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  head.  Clover  will  soon  be  in 
blossom.  Early  truck  is  growing  finely. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  being  put  out.  The 
fruit  crop  will  be  very  light — there  will  be 
no  peaches,  and  pears  and  apples  have  been 
killed  to  a  great  extent  by  frosts.  It  has 
been  too  wet  for  the  past  two  weeks ;  still 
larm  work  has  not  been  seriously  retarded. 
Pasture  is  good.  Stock  have  been  out  for 
some  time.  Wheat  and  potatoes  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price,  other  farm  products  re¬ 
main  low.  Butter  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  from  12  to  20  cents ;  poultry,  10  to 
13  cents  ;  fish  plenty,  and  prices  low ;  wheat, 
80  cents ;  corn,  40  cents ;  potatoes,  50  to  70 
cents.  Times  a  little  brisker  than  during 
the  winter.  A.  G.  s. 

Kentucky. 

Lyndon,  Jefferson  County,  May  12.— 
The  prospects  for  fruit  are  very  promising, 
except  for  peaches,  which  are  almost  a  total 
failure.  Strawberries  are  very  full  ;  too 
much  so,  I  fear,  as  they  cannot  perfect  all 
the  berries ;  but  the  most  cunous  freak  is 
among  the  grapes.  Among  the  Labruscas, 
for  instance,  in  case  of  Moore’s  Early,  Early 
Victor,  and  others,  which  are  considered 
the  hardiest,  the  clusters  of  some  are  ready 
to  bloom  ;  while  in  others  of  the  same 
variety  alongside  of  them  the  buds  are 
scarcely  bursting.  Among  the  200  varieties 
I  have  growing,  I  find  the  tenderest  stood 
the  winter  better  than  the  hardiest.  As 
every  one  knows,  Ricketts’s  hybrids  are 
more  or  less  tender  ;  but  they  have  come 
through  in  splendid  condition.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  most  of  Rogers’s  hybrids, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  promising  than 
Caywood’s  Duchess,  Ulster  and  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  Norfolk  is  the  rankest  grower 
I  ever  saw.  I  have  a  three-year-old  vine 
that  is  about  to  take  possession  of  my 
arbor.  Among  the  newest  grapes  I  think 
Moore’s  Diamond  has  come  to  stay.  My 
vines  bore  a  few  clusters  last  year  for  the 
first  time,  but  this  spring  they  are  simply 
loaded,  and  where  can  one  find  a  better 
table  grape  than  the  Diamond  ?  Iam  glad 
to  see  that  the  farmers  are  planting  more 
fruits.  G-  K-  w- 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  County,  May  14.— Ap¬ 
ple  trees  promises  very  abundant  crop,  but 
we  find  that  out  of  22  varieties  there  are 
only  two  or  three  that  will  produce  any, 
except  perhaps  a  bushel  to  the  tree.  The 
two  varieties  that  promise  abundantly  are 
the  Sweet  June,  and  the  Gennetting.  These 


were  the  latest  to  bloom,  and  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  big  wind  of  March  27,  or  a 
frost  on  March  30,  destroyed  the  fine 
promise  of  a  crop.  Farmers  would  have 
been  through  planting  corn  had  they  not 
been  obliged  to  plant  again,  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  first  planting.  They  are  rather 
jubilant  over  the  great  demand  for  corn, 
and  the  advance  from  15  to  25  cents  per 
bushel.  It  is  shipped  to  all  of  the  Gulf 
States ;  but  chiefly  to  Mobile  and  Galves¬ 
ton.  This  rate  is  equal  to  40  cents  in 
Chicago.  Farmers  have  had  great  success 
in  rearing  horses,  having  introduced  heavy 
stock  for  that  purpose.  Eggs  and  poultry 
are  now  shipped  directly  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  in  special  cars,  so  there  re¬ 
mains  a  prospect  of  brighter  days  for  the 
Kansas  farmer.  J.  B. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  May  16. — We 
have  had  a  dry  spring.  Farmers  are  well  up 
with  their  work.  We  are  having  a  good  rain 
to  day.  Corn  is  all  planted  and  many  farmers 
have  their  crop  cultivated  the  first  time. 
Wheat  and  rye  are  heading  out ;  the  straw 
will  be  short  on  account  of  our  dry  weather. 
Flax  and  oats  are  growing  nicely.  Farmers 
are  feeling  good  over  the  crop  prospects. 
A  great  deal  of  corn  is  being  marketed  at 
25  cents  per  bushel  at  the  railroad.  The 
prospects  for  apples  and  small  fruits  are 
good  and  we  shall  have  about  one-half  crop 
of  peaches.  s.  E. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

Hardly  second  to  the  tariff  problem  in 
general  interest  is  the  silver  question.  It 
is  a  matter  for  agitation  not  in  this  coun¬ 
try  only,  but  in  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe  also.  Everywhere  it  is  a  subject 
of  deep  and  general  interest  whether  there 
shall  be  a  single  or  double  standard  of 
value— whether  this  position  shall  be  held 
by  gold  or  silver  or  both.  At  present  silver 
is  the  sole  standard  of  value  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Austria  and  India,  and 
gold  in  the  rest  of  Christendom.  The 
great  trouble  is  to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  of 
value  between  the  two  metals.  This  has 
varied  a  great  deal  at  different  times  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  relative  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  one  or  the  other ;  but  the  varia¬ 
tions  have  never  been  so  rapid  or  great 
within  a  brief  interval  as  they  have  been  of 
late  years.  According  to  the  best  accounts, 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  at 
different  periods  has  been  as  follows: 


Rome  about  the  Christian  era .  1  to  9 

England,  mint  price,  1344  1  “  12.475 

••  “  ••  1  09  1  ••  11.400 

“  •*  “  16UO  1  “  11.100 

••  “  “  1717  1  "  15.209 

••  *•  “  1363  1  “  15.069 


For  thousands  of  years  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  used  either  silver  or  both  silver 
and  gold  as  standards  of  value  till  1819. 
Before  that  date  for  over  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  owing  to  the  over  valuation  of 
silver  in  France,  the  heavy  silver  coins  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  disappearing  from 
circulation,  as  they  were  either  exported  to 
the  continent  or  melted  down  for  their 
value  as  bullion,  so  that  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  no  silver  coins  of  legal  weight  and 
purity  remained  in  circulation.  To  obviate 
the  losses  and  inconvenience  due  to  this 
state  of  affairs  a  law  was  passed  in  1774  de¬ 
claring  that  silver  should  no  longer  be 
legal  tender  beyond  £25,  except  by  weight, 
and  in  1819  the  pound  standard  of  silver 
was  coined  into  66s.  and  silver  was  made  a 
legal  tender  for  only  40s.  or  under,  and  the 
law  has  remained  in  force  ever  since. 

In  1792  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
fixed  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
at  1  to  15.  But  as  this  put  an  over-valua¬ 
tion  of  silver  as  compared  with  its  value  in 
Europe,  gold  was  so  largely  exported  that, 
in  1834,  the  standard  was  altered  to  1  to  16, 
while  In  other  nations  it  was  l  to  15%. 
Now  silver  was  so  largely  exported  that  in 
1853  the  ratio  was  again  altered  to  1  to 
14.88.  By  the  coinage  act  of  1873  it  was 
again  changed  to  1  to  14.95.  After  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  iu  California  and  Australia 
the  economists  of  Europe  predicted  a  de¬ 
cline  iu  its  value,  and  under  their  influence 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Germany  and 
Austria  demonetized  it  in  1857  and  adopted 
silver  as  the  only  legal  tender.  In  1861  Bel¬ 
gium  re-adopted  gold  as  legal  tender,  with¬ 
out.  discarding  silver,  however,  but  this  she 
did  nine  years  later,  and  in  the  same  year — 
1870 — Germany  made  gold  alone  a  legal  ten¬ 
der.  For  years  the  “  Latin  Union,”  in¬ 
cluding  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  main¬ 
tained  a  double  standard  with  a  ratio  of  1 
of  gold  to  15%  of  silver,  but  in  1875  these 
countries  followed  the  examples  of  their 
neighbors  and  made  gold  the  sole  standard 
of  value,  so  that  in  no  country  in  Europe  is 
there  to-day  a  double  standard  of  value. 
Among  the  most  noted  economists  of  every 
country,  however,  there  are  many  who  are 


strong  advocates  of  bi-metallism,  and,  like 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  double  standard 
theory  in  this  country,  these  declare  that 
extraordinary  depression  in  business  has 
invariably  followed  the  demonetization  of 
silver  in  every  country,  and  to  the  general 
practice  of  it  they  attribute  the  general  de¬ 
pression  in  all  branches  of  productive  in¬ 
dustry  all  the  world  over  at  present,  insist¬ 
ing  that  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  shrinkage  of  the  volume  of  the 
currency  relatively  to  population  and  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

By  the  coinage  act  of  1873,  Congress 
practically  demonetized  silver  in  this 
country  by  failing  to  provide  for  the  coin¬ 
age  of  legal  tender  silver  dollars.  At  first 
no  great  notice  was  taken  of  this  measure; 
but  after  the  discovery  of  the  vast  deposits 
of  silver  in  our  Western  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  the  owuers  of  the  treasure  began  an 
active  agitation  for  the  remonetization  of 
the  white  metal,  in  order  to  compel  the 
government  to  purchase  most  or  all  of  it, 
and  thus  enhance  its  value  for  their  bene¬ 
fit.  Various  other  causes  conspired  to 
gain  advocates  for  the  project,  and  the 
Bland-Allison  Act,  passed  in  1878,  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
and  coin  not  less  than  $2,000,000  or  more 
than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion 
every  month,  and  ever  since  the  Treasury 
has  bought  every  month  the  lowest  amount 
it  was  compelled  to  purchase,  and  it  has 
coined  over  $350,000,000  silver  dollars,  each 
containing  from  69  to  75  cents’  worth  of 
silver,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of 
silver  bullion  in  the  market.  A  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  them  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  people;  and  by  no  de¬ 
vice  has  the  government  been  able  to  force 
the  others  into  circulation ;  so  that  there 
are  now  in  the  United  States  Treasury  con¬ 
siderably  over  $300,000,000  silver  dollars; 
while  there  are  in  circulation  over  $290,- 
000,000  silver  certificates  representing  this 
enormous  inert  accumulation  to  which  at 
least  2,000,000  big  silver  dollars  are 
added  every  month.  Indeed,  there  has 
never  been  any  great  demand  for  silver 
currency  in  this  country.  From  the  year 
1792,  when  the  first  standard  silver  dollars 
were  coined,  down  to  1873,  when  their 
mintage  was  discontinued,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  silver  dollars  coined  was  S, 045, 838,  or 
less  than  100,000  a  year !  Indeed,  between 
1805  and  1839,  during  which  period  coinage 
was  absolutely  free,  only  1,620  silver  dol¬ 
lars  were  turned  out.  More  have  been 
coined  within  the  last  82  days,  than  during 
the  82  years  embraced  in  the  above  period ; 
but  still  it  appears  impossible  to  get  them 
into  circulation. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  agitation  in 
favor  of  silver  coinage  has  constantly  spread 
and  become  more  powerful,  until  now  a 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  in  favor  of  a  double 
standard  and  fear  of  the  President’s  veto 
alone  prevents  the  passage  of  a  bill  author¬ 
izing  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and 
such  a  measure  may  possibly  yet  be 
passed  in  the  expectation  that  he  will  not 
venture  to  veto  it  in  the  face  of  the  strong 
support  behind  it,  or  that  should  he  do  so, 
the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  pass 
it  over  the  veto,  can  be  secured  in  both 
Houses.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Con¬ 
gress  will,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  be 
content  with  passing  the  compromise  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
both  Houses.  This  will  undoubtedly  be 
amended  in  tne  direction  of  unlimited 
coinage  as  far  as  the  silver  majority  may 
think  it  safe  to  go,  in  view  of  the  President’s 
expressed  determination  to  veto  any  bill 
providing  for  unlimited  silver  coinage.  At 
present,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  silver  bullion  to  the 
aggregate  extent  of  45,000,000  ounces,  worth 
about  $54,000,000,  per  annum  at  the  market 
price  not  exceeding  $1.  for  37124'  grains  of 
pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment  of  such 
purchases,  Treasury  notes  ranging  in  value 
from  $1.  to  $1,000.  These  are  to  be  redeem¬ 
able  iu  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
and  to  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes  and 
all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may 
be  reissued.  When  held  by  any  national 
banking  association  they  may  be  counted 
as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  upon  the  demand  of 
the  holder  of  any  of  the  notes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  in  his  discretion,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
exchange  for  such  notes  an  amount  of  silver 
bullion  which  will  be  equal  in  value  at  the 
market  price  thereof  on  the  day  of  ex¬ 
change  to  the  amount  of  such  notes.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
coin  such  portion  of  the  silver  bullion  pur¬ 
chased  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 


demption  of  the  notes,  and  any  gain  or 
seigniorage  arising  from  the  coinage  is  to 
be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  of  course, 
the  existing  provision  of  the  law  requiring 
the  coinage  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor 
more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion 
per  month  is  unnecessary,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  repealed. 

The  extreme  silver  men  still  insist  that 
$54,000,000  w orth  of  silver  shall  be  bought 
each  year,  and  that  the  certificates  issued 
in  payment  therefor  shall  be  redeemable  in 
gold,  or  silver  dollars,  greenbacks  or  silver 
bullion  at  its  market  rates,  and  shall  be 
legal  tender  in  all  transactions,  national. 
State  and  individual.  Statistics,  however, 
show  that  the  annual  silver  output  of  this 
country  amounts  to  less  than  $50,000,000 
worth  a  year  ;  while  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  this  is  annually  used  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures ;  so  that,  besides 
buying  up  every  ounce  of  silver  produced 
in  this  country,  the  Government,  to  comply 
with  such  a  law,  would  have  to  purchase 
yearly  $10,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion 
from  abroad.  Of  course,  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  an  increased  value  for  silver,  due  to 
an  unlimited  market,  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  increased  ;  but  it  may  also  fall 
off  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  some  of  the 
mines. 

An  ounce  of  silver  contains  400  grains 
troy  weight,  so  that  if  $1  were  paid  for  371  % 
grains — the  highest  price  allowable  under 
the  proposed  law — it  would  be  paid  for  an 
amount  28%  grains  less  than  an  ounce. 
The  metal  in  the  dollar,  however,  is  al¬ 
loyed  nine-tenths  fine,  and  weighing  412% 
grains.  The  value  of  the  silver  in  a  dollar 
now  ranges  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 
value  of  the  coin  for  legal-tender  purposes. 
Silver  is  worth  at  present  $1.05  per  ounce ; 
during  the  California  gold  craze  it  was 
worth  $1.36  an  ounce,  which  made  the  dol¬ 
lar  worth  $1.05,  and  dollars,  halves  and 
quarters,  and  even  dimes  were  sold  for 
bullion,  and  shin-plasters,  eating-house 
tickets,  and  all  kinds  of  substitutes  came 
into  vogue.  The  price  of  silver  is  steadily 
going  up,  however,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  probability,  nay  certainty,  that  the 
metal  will  soon  be  practically  restored  to 
its  old  position  as  a  standard  of  value, 
hence,  while  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
dollar  was  75  cents  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is 
now  80  cents. 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEDER 


Positive  in  its  action,  and  perfect  iu  its  seeding.  Will 
sow  ail  kinds  of  grass  seeds  and  grains.  Send  for  new 
special  Circular. 

The  HICGANUM  MANF’G  CORPORATION, 

N.  Y.  Office,  189  &  191  Water  St.  Higganum,  C«nn. 


Rochester  Hay  Slings  and  Carriers. 

Result  of  twenty-two  years’  experience.  ’ 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

RICKER  &  MONTGOMERY, 

53  Lorimer  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


sIWILLIAMS 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  JobuuAviile.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York, 
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Humorous. 

Said  Gill,  the  toper,  “Once  my  cheeks  were  red  ; 
Fairer  than  they,  ne’er  blossomed  any  rose.” 

“And  If  you  seek  the  thief,”  a  comrade  said, 

“  Suspicion’s  like  to  fall  upon  your  nose !  ” 

— Pittsburg  Bulletin. 

Few  men  sow  their  wild  oats  without 
getting  more  or  less  rye  mixed  in  with 
them.— Atchison  Globe. 

Father  :  “  I’m  going  to  tan  your  hide, 
Tommy.”  Tommy:  “No,  you  won’t. 
Hides  go  free.” — Lowell  Citizen. 

-  She  :  “  If  capital  punishment  must  be, 
I  certainly  favor  electricity.”  He:  “Oh! 
that  is  to  say,  you  prefer  currents  to 
iraisins.  ” — Racket. 

First  Housekeeper:  “What  is  your 
idea  of  the  hight  of  sarcasm  ?”  Second 
housekeeper:  “ Calling  servants  ‘help.’” 
— Somerville  Journal. 

Customer  :  “  Is  it  customary  to  fee  the 
waiter  here  ?”  Waiter:  “Yes,  sir.”  Cus¬ 
tomer  :  “  Then  hand  over  your  fee.  I’ve 
waited  for  you  nearly  an  hour.” — Racket. 

Garden  Sass.  —  “I  never  beg  at  the 
house  of  a  vegetarian,”  said  the  tramp. 
“Why  not?”  “Because  I  never  got 
nothin’  but  sass  from  ’em.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Guest  (to  head  waiter) :  “  Is  your  name 
Tide?”  Waiter:  “No,  sir.”  Guest: 
“  Or  Time  ?”  Waiter  :  “  Not  at  all.” 

Guest :  “  Well,  it  ought  to  be  one  of 

them.  You  wait  on  no  man.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

“  You  are  fined  $10,”  cried  the  fair  girl  as 
the  old  gentleman  poked  his  head  in  the 
room  where  she  was  entertaining  her  best 
beau.  “  What  for  ?”  inquired  pater. 
“  Contempt  of  court,  of  course.” — N.  Y. 
Herald. 

Owner  of  fish  pond  (to  man  who  is  tres¬ 
passing) :  “Don’t  you  see  that  sign,  ‘No 
Fishing  Here  ?  ’  ”  Angler  (with  an  injured 
air) :  “  Yes,  and  I  dispute  it.  Why,  there’s 
good  fishing  here;  look  at  this  string.” — 
Harper’ s  Weekly. 

“  BlBLEURRE,  why  don’t  you  stop  drink¬ 
ing  ?”  “  I  have  often  tried  to,  but  it  seems 
I  can’t.”  “  Oh,  pshaw  I  All  it  requires  is 
strong  will  power.”  “Well,  it  requires 
strong  water  power,  too,  and  that  I  haven’t 
got.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 

“You  say  the  brother  of  the  young  lady 
pulled  your  nose  ?”  inquired  Cholly. 
“  What  did  you  do  ?  Did  you  resent  it  ?” 
“Wesent  it!”  said  Fweddy,  the  veins  in 
his  forehead  swelling  with  indignation. 
“  Didn’t  I  ?  Bah  Jove,  I  told  him  if  he 
evah  did  it  again,  bah  Jove,  I’d  have  him 
ahwested !”— Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Eloper  :  “  Darling,  1  find  that  there 
is  no  minister  in  town  just  at  present,  ex¬ 
cept  a  lady  Universalist.  Shall  we  have 
the  ceremony  performed  by  her  ?”  Miss 
Eloper :  “  Precious  1  I  would  rather  not.” 
Mr.  Eloper :  “  But  why  not,  sweet  ?  Tell 
me  your  reason — come.”  Miss  Eloper: 
“Because — because,  love,  I  am  afraid  she 
would  insist  upon  kissing  the  groom.” — 
Burlington  Free  Press. 

“  DiNNis,  yez  can  talk  as  ye’ve  a  moind 
to,  but  I  can  tell  yez  these  Eyetaliaus  is 
walking  right  over  us,  and  drivin’  us  to  the 
wall.  Who’s  doin’  all  the  shoe  polishin’ 
now  ?  Why,  the  Eyetalians.  Who  runs  all 
the  corner  apple  stands  ?  Why,  the  Eye¬ 
talians.  Who  commits  the  murders  and 
woife  batins  ?  Tne  Eyetalians.  They’re 
pavin’  our  shtrates  and  fillin’  our  prisons, 
an’  it  wouldn’t  shurprise  me  in  the  leasht 
if  we  ileeled  an  Eyetalian  alderman  in  this 
very  wai’rd !” — Life. 


Advertisers  treat  ail  correspondents 
well  it  they  mention  the  Kural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE. 


C.  II.  Ll'KiVGE.XG,  Auctioneer, 

Will  sell  Thursday,  Friday  aud  Saturday,  June  a,  b  and 
7,  beginning  each  day  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  tne  entire 
magultli  em  collection  of  Choice  l'lnnls!  Bycrder 
of  the  Executors  of  S.  L.  At.  BAK-ow,  Esy,,  de¬ 
ceased,  emoraciug  the  Finest  specimens  01  Exotic 
Flams,  and  consisting  of  the  entire  contents  or  Five 
Ureenuouscs  ami  Buildings,  at  the  BAKLUW  MAN- 
bluN,  ULK.s  (JOVE,  L.  i.  Pronounced  one  of  the 
Finest  Horticultural  Collections  iu  this  Coun¬ 
try.  2uu  choicest  specimens  or  Palms,  Oereus,  Pine¬ 
apple,  Orange  and  Banana  Plants,  luu  Specimens  of 
Aquatic Plants.  AWCameliias.  Over  li.UoO  Orchids. 
100  specimens  of  Roses.  Together  with  Plants,  scrubs, 
&c.,  of  every  description.  Also,  the  Entire  Live 
block.  <kc.  Horses,  Darners,  saddles,  Blau  sets, 
Hones,  Carnages,  &c.  Holstein,  Jersey  aud  Al¬ 
derney  Cows,  Souindowu  Sheep,  Berkshlio  Pigs, 
Poultry,  s.c.  Mastiff  and  St.  Bernard  Dogs.  All  to 
be  absolutely  sold  to  close  ill  estate  of  S.  E.  M. 
BARLOW,  Estj  ,  tdeceasedj  at  Uleu  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  V. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  C.  H.  LUKNGENE,  Auctioneer, 
Pulton  street,  junction  Lafayette  avenue  and  Port 
Greene  place,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


THE  BUTTERWORTH 


Self-Binding  Thresher 


WEBSTER 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


Threshes  and  cleans  everything,  and  delivers  the 
straw,  unbroken.  In  highest  marketable  condition  ; 
or.  by  the  movement  of  a  lever,  delivers  the  straw 
unbound  and  loose.  Furnished  with  Sltaw  Stacker  if 
desired.  Address  THE  BUTTERWORTH  THRESHER 
CO.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE°AMRJR,IGAN”  HAY  TEDDER. 

.Simple,  Durable,  Light  Draft. 

Made  in  three  sizes. 

The  only  perfect 
machine  for  turn¬ 
ing  or  tedding  liay. 
Made  only  by 

AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  Now  York. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

FOTTLER’S  DRUMHEAD,  LARGE  h  BAT  DUTCH,, 
LOUISVILLE  DRUMHEAD.  We  are  willing  to  place 
our  strains  of  above  In  competition  with  any  grown. 
Per  1,030,  $1.50 ;  5,000  or  more  at  $1.00  per  1,000. 

CELERY  PLANTS,  June  20,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Heart,  500  for  $1.00;  5,000  or  more  at  $1.50  per  1,000. 

HI.  GAKKA1IAN,  Kingston,  Pn. 


U  C  tV  Dvttl  vl  3  t  •IJv  C*  C 11  j  ■  ■  ■  WF  ■■II  W  •  I  I  II  I  I 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies, 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

14  Warren  8t.,  New  York, 
•  961  98  Sudbury  St, Boston, 


DON’T  BE  DUPED. 

A  so  called  “  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionary”  is  being  offered  to  the  public  at  a 
very  low  price.  The  body  of  the  book,  from 
A  to  Z,  is  a  cheap  reprint,  page  for  page,  of 
the  edition  of  1847,  which  was  iu  its  day  a 
valuable  book,  but,  in  the  progress  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  over  forty  years,  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  superseded.  It  is  now  reproduced, 
broken  type,  errors  and  all,  by  a  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  is  printed  on  cheap  paper 
and  flimsily  bound.  It  is  advertised  to  be 
the  substantial  equivalent  of  “an  eight 
to  twelve  dollar  book,”  while  in  fact  it  is  a 
literal  copy  of  a  book  which  in  its  day  was 
retailed  for  about  $5.00,  and  that  book  was 
much  superior  in  paper,  print  and  binding 
to  this  imitation,  and  was  then  the  best 
Dictionary  of  the  time  instead  of  an  an¬ 
tiquated  one.  A  brief  comparison,  page  by 
page,  between  the  reprint  and  the  latest 
and  enlarged  edition  will  show  the  great 
superiority  of  the  latter.  No  honorable 
dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  such  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  is  getting  the  Webster  which 
to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard  and  The 
Best. 

There  are  several  of  these  reprints,  differ¬ 
ing  in  minor  particulars,  but,  don’t  be 
duped,  the  body  of  each  is  a  literal  copy  of 
the  1847  edition. 


WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY. 

The  New  York  Times  says  : 

“Only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  likely  to  buy  this  reprint  at 
any  price.” 


will  Send  a  Sample 

Biiffffi/,  Hoad  Cart 
OR  HARNESS 

to  one  person  at  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  who  we 
may  send  to  see  It,  Many  people 
will  buy  if  they  can  see  for 
themselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  get  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  Out  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  another  We  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  first  class  In  every  particular. 
Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  catalogu  s  to  select  from, 
and  gel  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 


our  bargains. 


UNION  MACHINE  C0„ 

Carriage  Dept.  No.  7, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


AT  COST! 

MUST  BE  SOLDI 

Peach,  Truck,  Grape  and  Berry  Baskets,  Crates,  etc. 
New  Stock  !  Good  Goods!  Cheap!  Write  for  prices. 

X.  C.  AVIS, 

Pblla.  Basket  Hous  .  112  Spruce  St..  Philadelphia. 


The  American  Bookseller  of  N.  Y.,  says  : 

“The  etymologies  are  utterly  mislead¬ 
ing,  and  naturally  so;  for  when  the  Web 
ster  of  1847  war.  issued  Comparative  Philo¬ 
logy  was  in  its  cradle.  The  def -melons  are 
imperfect,  requiring  condensation,  re-ar¬ 
rangement  and  additions.  The  vocabulary 
is  defective,  some  of  the  commonest  words 
of  to-day,  especially  scientific  terms,  for 
which  a  dictionary  is  most  often  consulted, 
being  entirely  absent.  In  not  one  of  these 
three  prime  requisites  of  a  dictionary  is  the 
Webster  reprint  a  trustworthy  guide,  or, 
rather,  it  is  a  misleading  one.  *  *  * 
This  ‘reprint’  is  not  intended  for  intelli¬ 
gent  men.  It  is  made  expressly  to  be 
foisted  by  all  the  arts  of  the  book  canvasser 
on  those  who  have  been  precluded  from  a 
knowledge  of  what  developments  lexicono- 
graphy  has  undergone  during  the  last 
forty-two  years.  This  is  the  cruelest  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  money-making  enterprise.” 

The  Buffalo  Christian  Advocate  says  : 

“Don’t  be  Duped.  Thousands  are,  or 
are  likely  to  be,  by  the  flashy,  fraudulent 
advertisements  of  “The  Original  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary,”  which  is  offered 
for  three  or  four  dollars.  *  *  *  »  *  If  any  of 
our  readers  wish  to  invest  in  a  purchase 
which  they  will  be  likely  afterward  to  re-  v 
gret,  they  will  do  so  after  being  duly 
notified.” 


Catalogue 

free. 


3TAU  ArtT  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

IHE! 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE.  SHEEP.  HOGS. 
_=»^_2a.poultry,  Sporting  Dogs  for  sale.  Catalogues, 
wiin  t5u  engravings,  free.  N.  P.  BOYER, Coatesville.Pa. 


T3EI)  CAPS  &  GO  LORN  WYANOOTTEK, 

_1Y  ’.3  Eggs.  $1.50.  B.  &  W.  Mlnorcas.  W.  &  L.  Wyan- 
dottes,  W  &  B.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Langshans  and  Hou- 
dans,  $1.00.  A.  LEI  DA,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 


The  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  says  : 

“Teachers  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to 
be  imposed  on,  since  the  very  things  which 
make  a  dictionary  valuable  in  school  are 
wanting  in  this  old-time  reprint.  Any 
high-school  dictionary  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  worth 
more  for  school  use  than  this.” 

Many  other  prominent  journals  speak  in 
similar  terms,  aud  legitimate  publishers 
write  us  in  strong  condemnation  of  this 
attempt  to  foist  an  obsolete  book  on  the 
public. 

The  latest  and  the  best,  which  bears  our 
imprint  on  the  title  page,  has  over  2000 
pages,  with  illustrations  on  almost  every 
pa«e.  _ 


INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  FOR 
1  SALE,  One  “Monarch  ”  300  Egg  Incubator  and 
200  Chick  Brooder  for  sale,  owner  having  no  time  to 
run  It;  as  good  as  new.  Cost  of  both,  $120  :  will  sell 
for  $15.  Apply  at  office,  W.  K.,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper. 


THE  DATMYMWN'S  FHIS1ND 

The  Cheapest,  The  Best,  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  Hl.ono  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard,  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 

d  test" 


Send  for  samples  aud  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 


A.  C-  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  BREAK  ™ THE 
YOUR  BACK? 


KEYSTONE 


THE  OLD  WAV. 


—HAY— 
_ LOADER 

LOADS  A  TON  OF  HAT  IN  FITE  MINUTES. 

“‘iffij'srs*'  10,000 

Send  for  full  description.  JtmMom  tide  taper. 

Keystone  mfg.  co.f  Sterling. ill. 


THE  COWBOY  KNOWS! 


Trying  to  hold  a  drove  of  cattle  together  in  a 
drenching  rain  means  an  amount  of  exposure  which 
few  can  withstand  without  serious  results.  If 
sickn  ess  does  not  follow,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
hardship  usually  brings  on  rheumatism  and  similar 
complaints.  At  such  times  a  ”  Fish  Brand  Slick¬ 
er  ”  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  is  invaluable 
to  ar  y  one  exposed  to  stormy  weather.  For  all  sad¬ 
dle  uses,  you  want  a  Pommel  Slicker,  which  keeps 
the  e  ntire  saddle,  pommel,  and  cantle  dry,  and  com¬ 
plete  ly  envelopes  the  rider  from  head  to  foot.  He 
can ’  t  get  wet ,  whatever  the  weather.  And,  besides 
keep  ing  him  dry,  it  keeps  him  warm.  Every  range 
rider  has  one.  Why  shouldn’t  you?  Beware  of 
wort  hless  imitations ;  every  garment  stamped  with 
“  Fi  sh  Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any 
infer  ior  coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand 
Slick  er”  delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particular* 
and  illustrated  catalogue  tree. 

J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


GENUINE 

PRICES  REDUCED. 
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SIZES  AND  STYLES  FOR  HAND  USE, 

Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 


THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 


LAWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc. 

CRAHAM,  EMLEN  Sc  PASSMORE 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

‘  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
iterators.  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  Boschert  Press  Co.  11SW. Water  St.  Syracuse, N.Y 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR 


:.  1 


Send  forCir-  )  PATENT  STE 

cular.  L  Y— I  ll  <  No  Wood 
Manufact’d  by  1  Simple  and 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie, 


I 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction’ 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
'  No  Wood  work.  I 
Simple  and  durable. 


8oId>by  Hard  ware  Dealers  Generally. 
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SUFFOLK  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Nearly  four  years  ago,  while  in  London,  I  ran  out  to  the 
"Metropolitan  Stockyards  and  then  for  the  first  time  saw 
this  breed  of  sheep.  I  had  owned  South  Downs,  and  from 
boyhood  had  admired  the  dark-faced  Down  families.  In 
my  experience  with  South  Downs,  and  my  observation  of 
some  well-bred  Oxford  Downs  belonging  to  my  father,  I 
had  been  more  or  less  annoyed  by  one  fact — there  always 
seemed  among  them  a  strong  tendency  to  breed  unevenly. 
Some  would  have  dark  faces;  some  light:  occasionally  there 
would  be  a  speckled  one,  and  now  and  then  a  perfectly 
white  lamb.  No  doubt  this  is  the  experience  of  all  breeders 
of  these  varieties  of  sheep. 

The  types  are  quite  true,  yet 
these  variations  occur  more 
frequently  than  owners  like, 
and  are  carefully  weeded  out 
and  slaughtered  as  unworthy 
outcrops  of  a  long  past  an¬ 
cestry.  My  particular  ad¬ 
miration  has  always  been  the 
blackest-faced  sheep,  and 
when  I  first  saw  these  Suffolk 
Downs  I  was  captured.  I  was 
not  so  situated  at  that  time 
that  I  could  import,  but  two 
years  later,  at  the  Royal 
Show,  held  at  Nottingham, 

England,  I  saw  my  favorites 
again,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  bring  a  few  to  this 
country.  The  South  Down, 
the  Hampshire  Down,  the 
Shropshire  Down  and  the  Ox¬ 
fordshire  Down  are  different 
varieties  of  the  great  Down 
family  of  sheep,  each  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  the 
other,  yet  all  bearing  the 
family  feature  of  dark  faces 
and  legs.  These  are  all  quite 
numerous  in  the  United 
States,  and  well-known  by 
sheep  men. 

The  Suffolk  or  Suffolk  Down 
is  still  another  variety  and,  to 
my  mind,  more  distinct  in  its 
characteristics  than  any  of 
the  others.  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  the  breed  has  not 
found  its  way  to  this  side  of 
the  water  in  larger  numbers 
long  before  this,  for  they  are 
quite  plentiful  in  the  East  of 
England,  and  are  beautiful 
animals,  with  large,  rangy 
bodies,  and  very  quick  to 
mature.  One  of  my  yearling 
ewes  (one  year  nine  months 
old),  just  after  coming  off  the 
vessel  weighed  just  200 
pounds.  My  buck  lamb,  nine 
months  old,  weighed  195 
pounds.  Last  spring  one  of 
my  iambs  when  seven  weeks 
old  weighed  85  pounds.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  sheep  is  their  head.  It  is 
long  and  narrow,  has  an  exceedingly  clean,  graceful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  always  as  black  as  jet.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
single  variation.  The  newly  fallen  lambs  are  a  peculiar 
sight,  as  they  invariably  come  spotted  or  black  ;  but  while 
the  head  and  legs  retain  their  inky  black  color,  the  wool 
grows  out  white  as  with  the  other  Down  breeds.  There  is 
rarely  any  wool  on  any  part  of  the  head,  which  being  so 
clean  and  coal-black,  with  long,  black  ears,  gives  a  strong 
individuality  to  the  Suffolk.  When  I  brought  over  these 
sheep  I  also  brought  a  few  Oxfords  from  the  flock  of  Baron 
Rothschild.  The  two  varieties  have  been  on  the  same 
farm  since  the  fall  of  1888,  and  the  Suffolks  have  proved 
themselves  much  the  best  rustlers  and  feeders,  and  are 
always  the  most  admired  by  all  persons  who  see  them. 
They  are  wonderfully  prolific.  I  have  this  spring  two 
lambs  for  every  ewe.  One  had  a  single  lamb  and  one  had 
three,  which  kept  my  average— two.  They  seem  to  be  great 
milkers  and  very  hardy.  Mr.  B.  D.  Sewell,  of  Frederick- 
tou,  N.  B.,  imported  20  ewes  of  this  breed  the  same  fall 


(1888)  I  did,  and  from  them  had  38  lambs,  37  of  which  he 
raised.  My  trio  of  lambs  were  large  and  strong  from 
birth,  and  are  growing  well  on  their  mothers’  milk  alone. 
I  intended  to  help  them  with  a  bottle,  but  my  instructions 
to  that  effect  were  negltcted  at  the  right  time,  and  now  it 
is  rather  late  to  teach  them.  My  sheep  were  bred  by 
Joseph  Smith,  of  Hasketon,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  County, 
England,  who  now  owns  the  Challenge  Cup,  won  by  three 
successive  yearly  first  prizes  for  the  best  flock  of  the  breed. 
All  are  registered  in  the  English  Suffolk  flock  book.  My 
buck  is  by  Bismarck  YI.  (356),  a  prize  winner,  son  of  BIs- 
mark  Y.  (31),  winner  first  prize  at  Royal  Show,  1886  ;  first 
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SUFFOLK  DOWN  SHEEP  AND  HER  LAMBS.  Figure  115. 

prize  at  Royal  Show,  1S87 ;  first  prize  at  Norfolk  Show ; 
first  prize  at  Essex  Show ;  first  prize  at  Suffolk  Show. 

I  have  been  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  fork  State  Agricultural  Society  to  exhibit  these 
sheep  at  our  next  State  Fair  and  will  probably  do  so, 
although  not  in  the  show  condition  which  is  customary  in 
England,  as  I  do  not  care  to  spoil  the  few  breeders  I  have. 

Herewith  I  send  the  Rural  New-Yorker  a  photograph  (see 
Fig.  115),  of  one  of  my  Suffolk  ewes  with  her  three  lambs. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  M.  B.  s. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

The  sheep  men  of  the  United  States  are  expecting  better 
things  for  the  industry  than  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  not  expecting  this  on  “blind  luck.”  They  propose  to 
work  and  earn  it.  Since  the  diversifying  of  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  into  divisions  has  begun,  each  of  itself  being  a  dis¬ 
tinct  part  of  the  whole,  the  wool  grower  feels  he  is  not  con¬ 
tending  with  all  the  world  and  every  sheep  owner  in  the 


United  States.  The  mutton  raisers  feel  their  own  indepen¬ 
dence  so  well  established,  that  while  in  no  sense  disregard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  fleeces,  they  feel  that  their  prosperity  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  wool  product,  though  it  is  a 
help  to  them.  The  mutton  lamb  raisers  are  the  most  self- 
reliant  and  best  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
sheep  feeders  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  and  in  view  of  the  marvelous  demand  for  fat  sheep 
and  the  indications  for  the  future,  they  will  make  greater 
efforts  than  heretofore  to  furnish  the  market  with  better 
finished  sheep. 

The  farmers  are  taking  kindly  to  sheep  again  as  a  special 

business  for  one  or  other  of 
the  purposes  for  which 
thoroughbred  stock  are  bred, 
-  for  feeding  sheep,  for  mutton 
lambs,  for  finishing  sheep  that 
can  be  bought  as  “  stockers.” 
These  different  branches  of 
the  business  offer  splendid  in¬ 
ducements  and  opportunities 
for  keeping  small  flocks  on 
every  farm.  The  farmers  of 
the  rich  grain-growing  regions 
had  abandoned  sheep  very 
generally  on  account  of  the 
low  prices  of  wool.  With  the 
present  prices  for  meat.it  is 
found  that  mutton  can  be 
made  cheaper  than  any  other 
meat,  and  as  a  factor  of  fertil¬ 
ity  on  the  farm,  the  sheep  has 
the  preference  over  all  other 
domestic  animals  Besides 
this,  it  is  a  fact  that  sheep  be¬ 
long  to  our  civilization  and 
people  have  an  inherent  love 
for  them,  as  an  animal  so  im¬ 
portant  and  invaluable  to 
human  wants  and  comforts. 
There  must,  however,  be 
something  more  than  senti¬ 
ment  to  insure  the  keeping  of 
sheep,  and  when  the  flesh  and 
fleece  are  profitable  products, 
they  will  find  a  place  on  every 
acre  of  land  they  can  subsist 
upon.  When  this  shall  be 
the  case,  instead  of  a  rivalry 
between  the  ranch  and  the 
farm,  between  the  grain  fields 
and  the  pastures,  there  will 
be  a  mutual  dependence  and 
harmony,  insuring  prosperity 
to  all. 

The  miles  and  miles  of  corn 
fields  in  Illinois,  compared 
with  which  the  pastures  are 
insignificant,  impress  one 
with  the  fact  that  something 
is  wrong.  The  trains  loaded 
with  corn  at  30  cents  per 
bushel,  that  are  daily  sent  to 
Chicago  to  be  sold  on  a  crowd¬ 
ed  market,  and  the  meager 
shipments  of  fat  animals  sent 
from  the  same  railroad  stations,  confirm  the  opinion  that 
many  things  are  wrong  in  the  farm  economies  of  this 
highly  favored  State.  The  large  numbers  of  Western  sheep 
that  have  been  successfully  fed  and  marketed  from  Central 
Illinois  during  the  last  winter  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  farmers  to  the  fact  that  30  cent  corn  and  Blue  Grass 
pastures  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  home  in  feeding  sheep 
far  better  than  in  raising  corn  for  a  city  market  and  com¬ 
peting  with  the  corn  of  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  West. 
Corn  raisers  have  been  destroying  each  other  in  the  unequal 
contest  just  as  have  the  wool  growers.  The  West  came 
out  ahead  in  the  wool-growing  business.  The  farmers  of 
Illinois  could  not  hold  their  own  and  gave  over  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Lands  were  too  high.  The  cattle  business  has 
had  hard  work  to  make  money  for  several  years.  The  con¬ 
tinued  shrinkage  in  prices  of  beef  has  demoralized  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Hogs  have  been  profitable,  and  but  for  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  contingent  upon  hog  cholera,  would  be  the  most 
profitable  industry  in  the  corn  belt.  They  have  been  the 
main  reliance  as  it  is.  They  have  been  raised  for  the 
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money  there  was  in  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  such 
farming  is  not  attractive.  There  has  not  been  anything 
fascinating  about  it.  The  young  men  of  spirit  refuse 
to  endure  it,  and  the  older  men  that  have  been  raised 
on  the  farin'  and  have  worked  all  their  lives  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  women  raised  on  Illinois  farms  protest 
against  the  situation  and  prospects.  The  farms  are 
rented  for  more  than  tenants  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
results  are  dilapidated  buildings  and  fences,  less  stock 
raised  than  formerly,  and  more  shabbiness  on  all  sides.  It 
is  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  mortgaged  farms,  and  the  relentless  mort¬ 
gages  are  maturing.  Unless  some  changes  occur  and  if  the 
present  methods  are  followed  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
older  States  will  be  repeated  here.  No  such  promising 
relief  offers  as  the  raising,  feeding  and  breeding  of  sheep 
for  some  one  of  the  special  purposes  now  possible.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  opportunities  or  facilities,  but  of  intelli- 
•  gence.  Our  people  have  the  ability  but  lack  the  confidence. 
In  the  past  some  of  them  well  know  from  experience  how 
the  unsettled  prices  for  wool  have  unsettled  the  shesp  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  wool-raisers.  They  are  afraid  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  margins  of  profits  were  so  small  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  commercial  manipulations  so  effective,  that  when 
the  time  came  to  sell  the  fleeces  the  prices  were  below  the 
cost  of  production.  But  with  the  prices  of  mutton  away 
above  those  of  beef  and  pork,  the  situation  is  more  agree¬ 
able  and  taking.  Nor  is  this  prosperity  for  sheep-raisers 
likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  prices  of  mutton  shall  very  long  exceed  those  of  beef 
as  now ;  but  when  the  cattle  industry  recovers  from  the 
panic  it  has  been  passing  through  the  real  fact  will  be 
seen  that  there  has  been  a  stampede  out  of  the  business, 
and  that  the  numbers  in  it  are  greatly  reduced.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  better  prices  for  beef  cattle  than  have  been 
known  in  many  years.  There  will  be  an  evening  up,  no 
doubt;  but  the  demand  for  good  mutton  has  so  increased 
among  the  Aaierican  people  that  it  will  continue  to  share 
with  beef  in  public  favor.  Meantime  the  prices  of  wool 
will  rally  from  the  present  depression  and  hence  the 
staple  will  become  profitable,  so  much  so  with  the  short¬ 
sighted  that  the  fleece  will  receive  more  attention  than  the 
carcass. 

Our  American  people  are  wool-growers  rather  than  mut¬ 
ton-raisers,  and  readily  go  back  to  the  old  lines  of  sheep 
husbandry.  This  will  favor  a  continuance  of  good  prices 
for  mutton. 

There  need  be  no  doubts  about  a  taste  for  good  mutton 
in  this  country.  It  Is  a  new  thing,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  has 
come  to  stay.  It  did  not  come  as  a  necessity,  but  as  a 
choice,  when  the  price  of  mutton  was  above  the  price  of 
beef.  Mutton  never  finds  appreciation  with  poor  or  half 
civilized  nations.  It  belongs  to  wealthy  and  highly  civilized 
people.  In  proof  of  this,  notice  the  class  of  people  that  use 
mutton  ;  observe  the  towns  with  a  good  mutton  demand. 
Are  they  not  superior  to  the  people  that  use  hog  and 
hominy  ?  The  age  of  “  hog  and  hominy  ”  is  passing  away, 
and,  under  the  pressure  of  culture  and  refinement,  will 
never  return.  No  one  looked  for  this  change  under  the 
severe  circumstances  surrounding  the  cattle  and  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  last  four  years.  It,  however,  emphasizes  the 
facts  here  outlined,  and  gives  a  valuable  promise  of 
the  future  if  the  American  sheep-raisers  have  the  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  to  see  and  apprehend  the  means  by  which 
the  fullest  benefits  of  the  situation  may  be  secured.  If 
mutton  sheep-raisers  are  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity,  they  can  establish  a  powerful  rivalry  of  the 
beef  business,  and  promote  a  growth  of  the  agricultural 
mutton  raising  which  can  be  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  live  stock  industries  of  this 
country.  _  r.  M.  b. 


A  GOOD  HEIFER  DAIRY. 

During  the  past  year  my  dairy  consisted  of  20  Holstein 
grade  cows  and  heifers.  It  might  with  propriety  be  called 
a  heifer  dairy,  as  the  oldest  cow  was  only  six  years  old. 
The  different  ages  from  two  to  six  years  were  about  evenly 
represented  in  the  herd.  One  of  the  six-year-old  cows  was 
farrow,  and  there  were  two  or  three  cases  of  abortion 
among  the  young  heifers.  The  20  made  an  average  of  275 
pounds  of  butter  each.  The  average  earnings,  including 
the  value  of  the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  the  calves,  breeding 
sows  and  young  pigs,  was  $75  per  cow.  I  suppose  that  the 
older  cows  made  about  325  pounds  of  butter  each,  and  the 
younger  ones,  including  the  slinkers,  225  pounds  apiece. 
Several  of  the  older  ones  will  give  from  50  to  60  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  day.  The  best  one  gave  an  average  of  50  pounds 
per  day  for  150  days,  beginning  May  24,  and  12,500  pounds 
in  the  year.  She  would  have  given  13,000  pounds  but  for  a 
slight  indisposition  that  caused  a  shrinkage  for  a  time. 
Tested  for  cream,  her  milk  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  the 
dairy.  None  of  the  cows  has  been  tested  separately  for 
butter.  It  takes  an  average  of  25  pounds  of  milk  for  a 
pound  of  butter  for  the  year.  They  are  persistent  milkers, 
going  dry  only  for  the  time  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
the  wholesomeness  of  the  milk  and  the  health  of  the  cow. 
It  has  been  said,  at  some  of  the  farmers’  institutes,  that  a 
cow  that  gave  milk  so  poor  that  25  pounds  were  required 
to  make  a  pound  of  butter,  was  not  worth  keeping.  If  it 
had  been  said  that  a  cow  that  would  not  make  more  than 
200  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  was  not  worth  keeping,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  percentage  of  solids  in  her  milk,  the  asser¬ 
tion  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth. 

Eighteen  years  ago  my  dairy  consisted  of  native  stock 
with  some  mixture  of  Ayrshire  and  Short-horn  blood,  and 
the  cows  would  yield  an  average  of  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  year.  Hoping  for  improvement,  an  Ayrshire  bull 
was  purchased  and  the  heifer  calves  were  raised.  Cows  of 
this  stock  proved  to  be  very  good  milkers ;  were  easily 
kept  and  easily  fattened.  My  milk  had  previously  been 
taken  to  a  cheese  factory,  but  the  low  prices  for  cheese  and 
the  well-known  value  of  skimmed  milk  induced  the  trial 
of  butter  making  through  the  year. 


The  Ayrshire  grades  with  good  keeping  would  never 
average  quite  200  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  Neither  Hol¬ 
stein  nor  Jersey  cows  had  at  that  time  the  well  established 
position  that  they  now  hold  among  dairymen.  The  Hol- 
steins  that  I  had  seen  I  did  not  want,  as  they  were  coarse, 
heavy-limbed  animals  and  not  at  all  like  those  that  I  now 
have,  except  in  color.  Jersey  cattle  were  too  small  for  my 
purpose,  as  I  intended  to  raise  and  fatten  some  young 
stock  each  year.  Some  of  the  best  dairies  in  this  vicinity 
were  composed  of  Short-horn  grades,  and  this  stock  ap¬ 
peared  better  adapted  to  my  needs  than  any  other.  A  bull 
was  therefore  purchased  from  a  well-known  breeder  of 
milking  Short  horns.  Grades  of  this  stock  proved  to  be 
good  milkers,  but  would  go  dry  three  or  four  months,  and, 
like  the  Ayrshires,  would  not  yield  200  pounds  of  butter  in 
a  year.  The  color  and  quality  of  the  latter,  however,  were 
better  than  before.  In  the  meantime  I  had  seen  better 
specimens  of  Holstein  stock,  and  their  profitable  milk  and 
butter  production  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 

In  the  spring  of  1881  I  purchased  a  well-bred  Holstein 
bull  calf  and  the  dairy  chat  I  now  have  is  the  result  of  his 
get  from  the  Ayrshire  grades.  All  the  heifer  calves  have 
been  raised;  but  the  present  herd  is  not  a  selection  from 
them.  Heifers  and  cows  have  been  sold  but  they  were  an 
average  of  the  whole.  They  were  sold  at  remunerative 
prices  and  were  all  good  milkers.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
prepotency  of  the  thoroughbred  bull.  Failure  to  Dreed  and 
obstruction  in  the  teats  interfered  with  the  usefulness  of 
four  of  the  heifers  raised,  and  they  were  fattened  and  sold 
for  beef,  bringing  the  highest  price  in  our  home  market.  Al¬ 
though  the  use  of  a  thoroughbred  Holstein,  Jersey,  or 
Guernsey  bull  has  not  in  every  case  added  largely  to  the 
profits  of  the  dairy,  still  there  are  instances  all  over  the 
country  where  success  similar  to  my  own  has  been  reached 
through  one  such  cross.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  those  men 
who  have  been  developing  the  good  qualities  of  these 
breeds  for  the  last  few  years,  the  principles  of  breeding  are 
much  better  understood  than  they  were  formerly,  and  any 
one  who  will  give  the  subject  proper  attention  can  make 
selection  of  a  thoroughbred  from  a  milk  and  butter  family 
with  the  certainty  of  success  in  securing  the  desired  im¬ 
provement  of  the  dairy.  The  cost  of  such  an  animal  at 
present  prices  bears  no  proportion  to  probable  gains 
through  his  use.  c.  8.  RICE. 

Dowville,  N.  Y. 


PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT  THE  PUMP. 

Place  in  the  water  one  end  of  a  lj^-inch  gas  pipe  or 
wooden  pipe  34  feet  long,  and  pump  out  the  air  as  perfectly 
as  an  air  pump  can  do  and  the  water  will  rise  to  the  top. 
Why  ?  The  Greeks  explained  this  phenomenon  by  saying 
“  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,”  and  to  satisfy  herself  forces 
water  into  the  tube  to  fill  the  empty  space.  But  now  we 
know  that  the  weight  of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the  well 
presses  down  hard  enough  to  force  the  water  up  in  the 

pipe  to  a  hight  of  34  feet,  provid¬ 
ing  the  air  is  all  out  of  the  pipe. 
Go  up  on  a  mountain  where 
meat  cannot  be  cooked  in  an 
open  kettle,  and  the  water  will 
not  rise  as  high.  It  will  not  do, 
however,  to  have  your  pump 
cylinder  34  feet  above  the  lowest 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well, 
beeause  there  are  no  pumps  made 
for  practical  purposes  that  will 
produce  a  perfect  vacuum.  Do 
not  put  the  cylinder  any  more 
than  25  feet  above  the  lowest 
level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

I.  know  a  representative  to  the 
Iowa  legislature,  who  insisted 
that  a  pump  would  run  easier 
when  the  cylinder  was  submerg¬ 
ed.  Is  it  so  ?  If  careless  in  reason¬ 
ing  you  may  make  yourself  think 
so.  When  you  press  down  on 
the  handle  you  liftup  the  plunger 
or  piston  or  pump  bucket  and 
with  it  the  weight  of  the  water 
from  that  bucket  to  the  pump 
spout.  At  this  point  one  man 
said  to  me  “  the  higher  the  cylinder  is  atove  water  the  less 
you  have  to  lift.”  This  is  not  true.  For  just  the  moment 
you  lift  the  plunger  or  bucket,  the  valve  in  the  bucket 
closes  because  of  the  weight  of  the  water  above  it,  and 
when  you  lift  the  plunger  higher  in  the  cylinder  the  water 
in  the  pipe  below  follows  it  closely  because  you  have 
pumped  out  the  air.  It  requires  just  as  much  muscle  to 
pump  the  air  out  of  the  pipe  as  it  does  to  lift  the  water  the 
distance  from  the  cylinder  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
well.  As  far  as  power  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  im¬ 
material  whether  you  place  the  cylinder  25  feet  above  the 
water  level  or  down  in  the  water  five  feet ;  it  requires  just 
enough  power  to  raise  the  water  from  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  well  to  the  pump  spout.  If  the  cylinder  is 
say  five  feet  below  the  water’s  surface,  you  are  not  lifting 
the  water  in  the  pipe  from  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
well  to  the  cylinder,  for  the  water  in  the  well  will  seek 
its  own  level  and  always  stand  in  the  pipe  as  high  as  it  is 
outside. 

WHAT  TO  BUY. 

Suppose  your  well  is  50  feet  deep  and  there  are  always  20 
feet  of  water  in  it,  it  is  useless  expense  to  buy  either  gas- 
pipe  or  wooden  tubing  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom. 
Galvanized  iron  pipe  will  be  attacked  by  rust  in  eight  or 
10  years.  Wooden  tubing  will  decay  gradually.  In  either 
case  35  to  40  feet  of  pipe  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  this 
well.  If  the  well  is  drilled  and  you  know  the  distance  to 
the  lowest  level  of  the  water,  try  five  or  10  teet  more  of  gas- 
pipe  and  support  the  weight  of  the  tubing  from  the  llauge 
on  the  pump-head.  Then  when  you  repair  the  pump,  it  is 
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easier  to  take  it  out.  Heavy  galvanized  iron  pipe  is  the 
cheapest.  A  brass  or  brass-lined  cylinder  is  better  for 
wells  and  wears  better  than  an  iron  one.  The  latter  rusts 
sooner.  I  prefer  a  long  to  a  short  plunger.  Hardware 
dealers  sell  both :  those  that  are  four  to  five  inches  long 
and  those  two  inches. 

REPAIRING  THE  PUMP. 

If  the  pump  throws  too  small  a  stream,  then  probably 
the  leather  on  the  piston  and  perhaps  also  that  on  the 
lower  valve  are  badly  worn.  If  so,  the  pump  acts  as  it 
does  when  the  well  is  nearly  dry,  lifting  with  difficulty 
small  quantities  of  water  at  each  stroke  and  bringing  with 
it  considerable  air ;  then  probably  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
pipe  below  the  cylinder  and  above  the  water  in  the  well. 
A  hole,  the  diameter  of  a  small  needle,  will  greatly  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  action  of  the  pump  and  perhaps  prevent  its 
working  entirely.  A  hole  in  the  pipe  anywhere  above  the 
cylinder  only  diminishes  the  quantity  of  water  raised  at 
each  stroke  and  of  course  has  no  effect  on  the  action  of  the 
valves. 

The  leathers  in  the  cylinder  are  new  and  flexible;  you 
have  just  put  the  pump  down ;  the  pipe  is  free  from  holes ; 
the  lower  valve  and  also  the  plunger  would  hold  the  water 
above,  as  you  tested  before  you  put  the  pump  together,  and 
yet  if  after  it  is  ready  for  use  it  fails  to  draw  any  water 
you  are  puzzled  what  to  do.  Go  to  work  at  once  The 
pump  must  come  out.  The  trouble  is  probably  that  a  nail, 
nut  or  a  piece  of  wood  is  between  the  lower  valve  and  the 
iron,  holding  it  up,  so  that  the  water  runs  out  as  fast  as  it 
is  rai.-ed.  Knowing  that  the  packing  is  good,  put  the  pipe 
together  and  you  are  all  right.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
send  to  the  village,  five  miles  away,  to  get  a  man  with  40 
years’  experience  in  repairing  pumps  to  search  for  this  as 
well  as  some  other  difficulties. 

The  pump  has  been  together  four  years.  The  pipe  is 
rusty  at  the  joints.  It  was  not  originally  put  together 
with  white,  lead.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  unscrew  it. 
Pound  the  couplings  pretty  hard  all  the  way ’round  and  try 
it.  You  are  in  a  hurry  and  the  tongs  slip  on  the  pipe.  Take 
a  monkey-wrench  and  adjust  it  over  the  end  of  the  tongs 
so  that  you  can  press  them  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
pound  on  the  end  of  tongs  that  grip  the  pipe  so  as  to  make  an 
indentation  in  the  pipe  before  you  try  to  unscrew  it.  If  you 
fail  at  this,  try  heating  the  coupling  until  quite  warm  with 
a  ball  of  candlewickiDg  soared  in  kerosene.  J udicious  and 
hard  pounding  will  not  break  the  couplings.  Now,  when 
you  again  screw  the  pipe  together,  put  quite  thick  white 
or  red  lead  on  the  threads,  and  do  not  screw  together  as 
firmly  as  though  it  were  to  be  subjected  to  steam  pressure. 
It  will  be  water  and  air-tight  with  moderately  hard 
turning. 

Figure  116  is  an  illustration  of  a  convenient  device  for 
raising  an  iron  pipe  from,  or  lowering  it  into,  a  well.  It 
consists  of  three  parts ;  Figure  117  is  made  of  three-eighths 
by  five  eighths  band-iron  with  thread  cut  into  one  arm  to 
receive  the  screw,  Figure  118,  which  is  made  of  one-half¬ 
inch  round  iron,  and  which  fastens  Figure  119  to  Figure 
117,  as  shown  in  Figure  116.  j.  N.  MUNCEY,  JESSUP,  IA. 


THE  SILO  NOT  FORGOTTEN. 

Seven  Practical  Questions. 

1.  Would  a  silo  pay  in  Southern  Georgia,  where  August- 
sown  rye-and-oat  pasture  makes  good  feed  all  winter?  I 
want  soiling  crops  to  keep  up  the  milk  flow,  as  I  sell  milk 
in  the  city. 

2.  In  clay  ground,  with  proper  drainage,  would  a  timber 
sill,  trenched  into  the  firm  clay,  make  the  foundation  of  a 
silo  secure  without  the  use  of  stone  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  lumber  should  be  used  fora  silo,  dura¬ 
bility  being  a  prominent  consideration  ? 

4.  How  can  a  silo  be  filled  without  doing  a  large  amount 
of  treading  ? 

5.  How  should  gas-tar  paint  be  mixed  and  applied,  etc.  ? 

6.  For  silage  what  kind  of  corn,  fertilizer  and  culture 
should  be  used  ? 

7.  What  surface  protection  is  desirable  for  the  silage  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  my  article,  “  What  I  have 

Learned  About  Silage,”  in  a  recent  Rural,  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  a  great  number  of  personal  inquiries— some 
from  the  South— in  relation  to  the  silo,  and  from  them  I 
have  condensed  what  seem  to  be  the  most  important  and 
most  frequently  repeated  inquiries. 

1.  In  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  I  understand  that 
green  feed  may  be  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  continuously  by 
sowing  rye  and  oats  in  the  fall.  This  mixture  makes  cheap 
feed,  certainly  ;  but  in  its  relation  to  winter  milk,  even  in 
the  South,  I  should  expect  that  other  influences  might 
combine  against  the  system,  and  that  the  cows  would  not 
milk  as  profitably  as  they  would  if  the  feed  were  at  band, 
independently  of  the  weather  and  other  influences  that  affect 
the  process  of  milk-giving.  With  the  silo  one  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  all  outside  influences.  The  big  pit  of  corn-fodder, 
well  grained,  gives  the  cow  a  uniform  ration,  and  with 
cheap  cotton-seed  meal,  etc  ,  and  the  immense  growth  of 
corn  one  could  raise  at  the  32nd  degree  of  latitude,  I 
would  say  that  no  ration  could  be  made  as  cheaply  as 
silage.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  any  other  growing 
or  harvested  crop  can  approach,  in  feeding  value,  the  20  tons 
per  acre  of  ensilage  corn  fodder,  and  be  preserved  with  so 
little  loss  as  by  the  silo  system.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Auburn, 
Ala.,  is  convinced  that  even  in  the  South  the  silo  is  a 
profitable  investment  for  winter  milking,  and  he  will  build 
large  silos  this  season,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  already 
has. 

2.  My  experience  is  that,  if  the  bottom  of  the  silo  is 
made  concave,  being  about  16  inches  the  lowest  in  the 
center,  the  silo  without  a  stone  foundation,  built  upon 
mud  sills,  well  trenched,  is  all  right.  If  the  sills  are 
10  x  10,  or  12  x  12  inches,  and  well  coated  with  gas  tar,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  ends  and  corner  joints,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  that  they  will  last  for  years.  I  would  dig  the  trench 
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as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  the  sills,  and  when  they  are 
in  their  places  fill  in  the  spaces  between  them  and  the  soil 
with  hydraulic  cement.  To  facilitate  the  escape  of  sur¬ 
face  water  I  would  put  a  two-inch  tile  in  the  trench,  before 
laying  the  sills.  I  would  lay  the  tile  in  a  little  depression 
close  to  the  outside  angle  of  the  trench.  When  the  silo  is 
completed,  and  painted  inside,  I  would  pound  down  the 
clay  and  fill  up  along  the  walls,  so  that  the  dirt  would 
come  up  at  least  eight  inches  above  the  sills. 

3.  Sound,  fS-per-t’nousand  hemlock,  oak,  beech,  or  poplar 
will  make  as  good  a  wall  as  $25  to  $30  per- thousand  double¬ 
surfaced  and  matched  lumber.  Such  lumber  need  only  be 
single-surfaced,  so  that  when  put  on,  the  wall  will  be  free 
from  inequalities  of  thickness,  and  not  present  “shoulders” 
that  prevent  the  free  settling  of  the  silage.  The  lumber 
should  be  doubled  for  the  inside  walls,  the  boards  half  lap¬ 
ping  each  other.  If  there  is  a  lining  of  strong,  tarred 
building  paper  between  these  boards,  and  well  nailed  to  the 
studding  18  inches  apart  from  center  to  center,  the  walls 
will  be  absolutely  air-proof.  The  boards  will  do  as  well  if 
fairly  straight-edged,  as  matched  lumber— yes,  better — as 
the  matched  edges  swell  and  shrink,  and  break  out,  while 
the  true  edges  come  together,  and  make  as  close  a  joint  in 
a  few  days,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  swelling,  huffing,  or 
bursting  the  matching.  I  would  make  this  wooden  silo 
durable  by  the  liberal  use  of  gas-tar  paint.  Cheap,  sound 
lumber  is  as  strong  and  lasting  as  high-priced  stuff.  I  find 
that  $8  lumber  is  doing  just  as  good  “work,”  and  has 
lasting  qualities  just  as  great  as  that  used  in  one  of  my 
silos  lined  with  $28  stuff.  Hemlock  with  a  coat  of  gas-tar 
is  as  valuable  as  No.  1  pine,  and  oak  seems  to  be  more 
durable  than  either.  Hard  maple  is  said  to  be  excellent,  if 
painted  on  both  sides  with  this  water-proof  stuff.  Use 
cheap,  sound,  and  fairly  well  seasoned  lumber.  A  cheap 
silo  is  not  necessarily  a  poor,  ill  constructed  one,  or  one 
that  has  no  lasting  quality. 

4.  In  filling  my  silos,  I  use  a  34-foot  carrier  that  crosses 
over  one  silo  and  discharges  into  the  other.  In  the  car¬ 
rier  over  the  first  silo  is  a  trap,  24  inches  long,  in  the  floor. 
When  I  wish  to  fill  into  this  silo,  the  trap  door  is  taken 
out,  and  the  silage  falls  into  the  center  of  the  pit.  By 
closing  it  the  silage  is  thrown  into  No.  2.  Just  under  the 
upper  end  of  the  carrier,  where  the  silage  begins  to  descend 
perpendicularly,  a  pyramid  three  feet  square  at  the  base 
and  three  feet  high — made  of  thin  lumber — is  suspended 
by  a  rope  from  the  rafter  overhead.  The  slope  of  the 
sides  of  this  “  peak”  sends  the  cut  silage  nearly  ail  over 
the  silo,  leaving  it  notably  lowest  in  the  center,  which 
is  the  right  condition,  so  that  for  two-thirds  of  the  filling 
of  this  pit  “  pitching  ”  of  the  silage  by  hand  is  hardly 
necessary.  Once  in  a  while  the  engineer  leaves  the  engine, 
and  walks  a  few  times  around  the  silo  walls,  so  that  the 
dragging  of  the  silage  on  the  walls  will  be  overcome.  We 
put  the  fodder  into  one  pit  for  half  a  day,  then  change  to 
the  other,  and  so  filling  and  settling  are  going  on  all 
the  time,  and  treading  is  not  necessary,  except  in  a  very 
limited  way.  To  tread  silage  too  solid  is  to  force  out  nearly 
all  the  air,  so  that  oxygen  enough  will  not  be  left  to  com¬ 
plete  the  full  development  of  the  “  microbes  of  ferment,” 
and  these  never  swarm  as  they  do  in  the  center,  but  as  the 
“  cooking  ”  is  not  complete,  other  organisms,  chiefly  mold, 
take  their  place,  and  spoiled,  moldy  silage  in  the  corners, 
or  along  the  walls  results.  The  preventive  of  spoiled 
silage  in  the  corners  is  not  more  treading,  but  mature 
fodder  and  less  treading. 

5.  The  paint  I  now  think  best,  and  which  has  proved 
superior  to  any  I  have  knowledge  of,  is  composed  of  gas 
tar,  two  gallons,  and  gasoline,  one  gallon,  mixed  and  ap¬ 
plied  immediately  before  the  gasoline  evaporates.  It  is 
very  cheap,  costing  here  at  the  gas-works — not  coal-tar  re¬ 
finery  refuse — four  cents  per  gallon,  making  two  gallons 
of  the  paint  cost  14  cents.  Apply  with  a  whitewash 
brush.  Do  not  use  any  fire  about  it,  or  drop  cigar  stubs 
into  the  paint  pail.  It  quickly  strikes  in,  dries  off,  leaves 
a  hard  finish,  does  not  peel  or  flake  off,  is  not  affected  by 
the  silage,  nor  is  the  silage  by  it.  Now  that  my  silos  are 
empty,  the  paint  presents  as  glossy  an  appearance  as  it 
did  first,  and  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  moisture  and  water¬ 
proof,  and  far  superior  to  gas  tar  and  resin  put  on  hot. 

6.  I  use  white  Virginia  corn  from  near  Richmond.  I  use 
barnyard  manure  on  clover  sod  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
rye  sod  for  the  remainder.  I  sow  two  bushels  of  rye  per 
acre  in  September,  let  it  grow  undisturbed  until  ready  to 
be  plowed  under  in  May  for  the  corn.  I  plant  eight  quarts 
per  acre.  The  rows  are  three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  and 
one  kernel  is  put  in  each  hill  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
I  drag  four  or  five  times  with  a  Thomas  harrow.  I  shall 
use  a  Breed’s  weeder  this  year.  I  cultivate  very  shallow — 
an  inch  is  the  rule — so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  as  root- 
pruning  delays  growth,  and  often  prevents  earing  alto¬ 
gether.  I  let  the  corn  stand  until  it  is  going  out  of  the 
milk  stage— almost  too  hard  for  cooking— and  cut  it  into 
the  silo  as  fast  as  possible. 

7.  The  mass  of  testimony  is  that  the  work  of  planking 

and  weighting  a  silo  is  substantially  labor  thrown  away. 
There  is  as  much  good  testimony  that  no  cover  is  as  good  a 
protection  as  a  solid,  weighted  one.  The  best  method  I 
know  of,  or  have  had  any  experience  with,  is  to  let  the  silo 
remain  uncovered  for  about  four  days,  doing  some  treading 
to  get  the  bank  of  silage  aloug  the  walls  to  settle  level  with 
the  center.  Then  throw  evenly  over  the  surface,  a  foot  of 
green  hay,  swamp,  swale,  or  other  green  cheap  material, 
and  then  tuck  it  down  along  the  walls  with  an  old  spade, 
and  then  add  a  layer  of  straw,  and  a  dozen  rails.  This  has 
so  far  proved  superior  to  any  other  protector  for  a  pit  of 
silage.  When  ready  to  feed,  throw  all  this  litter  off,  and 
feed  the  silage  uniformly  from  the  surface,  and  always 
have  it  fresh.  By  this  plan,  my  silage  keeps  to  perfection, 
and  is  wholly  satisfactory.  There  is  no  wastage  from 
either  exposure  from  one  feeding  to  another,  or  from 
air  going  down  along  the  sides  or  corners  in  advance  of 
feeding  it  down.  JOHN  GOULD. 


WEEDING  OUT  WASTE  FRUIT. 

1.  Do  orchardists  practice  thinning  fruit  on  the  tree  ? 

2.  When  should  it  he  done  ? 

3.  Does  it  pay  ?  In  what  way  ? 

4.  What  rules  should  guide  one  in  the  practice  ? 

Improves  Size,  Flavor  and  Appearance. 

The  practice  of  thinning  fruit — more  especially  the  peach 
— is  very  general  among  the  better  class  of  fruit  growers 
in  the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  fruit  belt.  It  is  deemed  highly 
profitable,  since  it  improves  the  size  and  appearance,  and 
even  the  flavor,  of  the  remaining  specimens  ;  and,  if  prop¬ 
erly  done,  does  not  even  diminish  the  quantity ;  while  it 
saves  the  exhaustion  ot  the  tree  in  the  effort  to  mature  an 
excessive  crop  of  fruit.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better 


after  the  danger  of  loss  from  the  dropping  of  the  fruit  is 
past.  It  is  usual  to  commence  with  a  partial  thinning,  and 
to  repeat  the  process  later,  by  removing  imperfect  and  in¬ 
sect-marked  specimens.  The  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
carried  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A  portion  of  this  work  is 
usually  accomplished  in  the  process  of  pruning. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich.  T.  T.  LYON. 

It  Pays  for  Bartlett  and  Keiffer  Pears. 

Thinning  the  fruit  of  some  varieties  is  quite  essential 
for  the  production  of  a  good  crop.  For  instance,  Bartlett 
Pear  trees  bear  full  crops  on  alternate  years,  and  on  the 


bearing  year  they  bear  so  profusely  that  the  fruit,  unless 
thinned — often  one-half — would  be  small  and  poor  and  the 
tree  would  sustain  injury.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Keiffer.  We  sometimes  pick  off  three-fourths  of  its  fruit. 
As  the  trees  generally  bear  too  full,  if  the  fruit  is  not 
thinned  the  crop  will  be  worthless.  The  pears  should  be 
thinned  before  they  are  one-third  grown — say  when  the 
size  of  walnuts.  We  also  thin  the  bunches  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  we  cultivate ;  for  if  the  vines  were  allowed 
to  bear  all  the  bunches  set,  the  latter  would  generally  fail 
to  ripen  and  the  vigor  of  the  vines  would  be  impaired  the 
following  year.  We  do  not  thin  apples  except  those  on 


young  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Transparent  trees,  which  bear 
too  young  and  too  profusely,  and  will,  if  not  attended  to, 
die  from  exhaustion.  Isaac  hicks. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

Thinning  Apples. 

To  the  first  question  I  shall,  from  my  own  observation, 
be  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative.  I  know  of  but  few- 
very  few — who  do  it.  I  am  not  a  systematic  thinner  my¬ 
self,  and  what  work  I  have  done  in  this  line  has  not 
brought  me  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  point.  It  has 
brought  me,  however,  to  the  belief  that  where  we  have 
only  a  local  country -village  market,  the  codling  worm 
does  the  work  cheaper  than  hired  help ;  and  that  the 
current  low  prices,  in  a  locality  where  but  a  few  purchasers 
can  afford  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  fancy  fruit,  do  not  jus¬ 
tify  a  great  expenditure  in  growing  it.  Though  I  grow  a 
good  many  trees,  in  the  search  for  the  best  iron-clads, 
(which  alone  will  bear  our  winters)  my  orchards  are  too 
mixed  and  miscellaneous,  with  very  few  kinds  well  enough 
known  elsewhere  to  command  a  sale,  however  nice  the 
fruit.  Really,  the  only  apples  I  yet  have  in  quantity  to 
ship  away,  that  can  be  easily  sold  in  a  large  market,  are 
Yellow  Transparent,  Oldenburgh  and  Wealthy.  Among 
the  newer  Russians,  and  other  iron-clads,  there  are  sorts 


which  promise  much  as  market  apples ;  but  all  these  new 
kinds  have  to  meet  and  contend  with  better  known  stand, 
ard  sorts  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

I  have  now  and  again,  for  many  years,  experimented  in 
thinning,  and  have  found  it  convenient  to  do  so  when  the 
apples  are  about  one-quarter  grown.  At  that  time  the 
codling  worm  has  made  itself  manifest,  and  the  fruit  not 
attacked  by  worms  is  large  enough  to  enable  one  to  make 
selection  of  the  better  specimens.  Then  I  would  remove 
all  wormy  and  badly  developed  apples,  feeding  them  at 
once  to  such  stock  as  will  eat  them  without  harm,  of 
otherwise  disposing  of  them  in  the  cheapest  way  to  destroy 
the  worms — by  burying,  burning  or  drowning.  When  the 
work  is  done  there  should  not  remain  on  the  tree  two 
apples  in  contact.  As  the  fruit  increases  in  size  a  second 
thinning  is  necessary,  guided  by  the  same  rules.  In  my 
experience  the  codling  moth  does  not  seem  disposed  to  fly 
high,  at  least  in  fruitful  years,  and  this  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  an  orchardist  who  thins  his  fruit,  for  it  is  much 
easier  and  cheaper  to  thin  out  the  low  than  the  high  crop. 
As  to  the  question  whether  thinning  pays,  I  should  say 
not,  unless  the  thinned  fruit  will  bring  an  average  of  $3.  a 
barrel  in  the  orchard.  But  it  ought  to  do  that  if  the  work 
is  successfully  done — the  fruit  being  of  popular  kinds  and 
properly  grown. 

Here  comes  in  the  question  of  spraying  with  insecticides 
for.  the  codling  worm.  If  this  can  be  done  successfully  the 
result,  with  all  productive  varieties  in  a  bearing  year,  will 
be  that  thinning  is  imperative,  since  a  full  crop  means  de¬ 
struction  to  the  orchard  from  breakage  and  exhaustion.  I 
am  waiting  with  much  interest  the  outcome  of  current 
tests  of  the  spraying  practice.  I  have  this  spring  bought  a 
spraying  outfit  to  experiment  with. 

As  indicated  above,  I  do  not  think  that  thinning  can 
best  be  done  at  one  time.  The  orchard  must  be  gone  over 
at  least  twice,  and  with  productive  trees  in  their  prime 
this  work  (which  is  expert  work,  not  to  be  trusted  to  “  scrub 
help,”)  will  hardly  cost  less  than  $10  a"  tree  for  the  two 
thinnings.  This  is  a  heavy  expense  in  a  large  orchard. 
The  true  place  to  practice  expert  and  systematic  thinning 
with  profit  is  near  a  good  market  for  high-priced  fruit, 
growing  only  choice  varieties,  and  I  think  on  low-branched 
half-dwarf  trees.  t.  h.  HOSKINS. 

Orleans  County,  V t. 

Pays  to  Thin  Peaches. 

Thinning  fruit  in  this  part  of  the  State  has  not  been 
practiced  very  extensively.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinning  peaches  in  my  own  orchard  for  upwards  of  15 
years,  and  have  found  it  to  pay  largely  every  year.  It 
doubles  the  value  of  the  fruit  of  many  varieties.  If 
properly  thinned  the  fruit  will  be  much  nicer  and  will 
grow  much  larger,  and  consequently  the  work  in  picking 
will  be  lessened  very  much.  I  believe  that  the  time  spent 
in  thinning  peaches  will  be  nearly,  if  not  fully  made  good 
by  the  time  saved  in  gathering  and  packing  the  fruit.  It 
is  evident  to  any  one  that  much  less  work  is  needed  to 
gather  a  crop  of  large  than  one  of  small  peaches.  My  rule 
in  thinning  is  to  leave  the  peaches  not  less  than  three 
inches  apart,  and  to  do  the  thinning  before  the  pits  become 
hard.  I  grow  apples  and  peaches,  but  peaches  being  my 
specialty,  I  have  somewhat  neglected  thinning  the  apples; 
but  I  believe  it  would  pay  to  thin  them  also  when  the  trees 
are  overloaded.  JULIUS  HARRIS. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

Better  Fruit  and  Healthier  Trees. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  thin  fruits  for  several  years. 
It  not  only  makes  the  fruits  finer  in  quality  but  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  trees,  which  do  not  become  weakened  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  overbearing.  In  thinuing  peaches,  when  they 
are  about  the  size  of  hickory  nuts,  boys  with  step-ladders 
go  through  the  orchard,  and  the  rule  is  to  leave  no  fruit 
on  the  branches  nearer  than  six  inches  apart.  The  ground 
will  be  thickly  covered  with  peaches,  while  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  will  look  very  light  for  a  time ;  but  the  large¬ 
sized  fruit  later  makes  a  fine  show  on  the  trees,  and  fills 
up  as  many  baskets  as  though  the  whole  quantity  had 
been  left  on,  and  the  value  will  be  more  than  double. 

In  grapes,  when  the  bunches  are  well  formed,  the  rule  is 
to  cut  out  every  imperfect  bunch,  and  if  there  is  a  very 
heavy  set  of  fruit,  to  reduce  it  one-quarter.  The  bunches 
left  will  be  large  and  well-formed,  and  the  crop  will  ripen 
several  days  earlier,  and  will  stand  mildew  and  rot  better 
in  unfavorable  seasons. 

The  past  season  pears  were  thinned  trom  1,500  young 
trees,  all  of  which  were  overloaded.  Ladders  were  set  in 
the  trees  when  the  fruit  was  the  size  of  butternuts, and  with 
pruning-shears  boys  would  cut  off  all  imperfect  fruit,  then 
nearly  one-third  of  what  was  left.  One  thousand  plum 
trees  were  worked  over  in  the  same  manner.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  this  work  is  not  more  generally  done — 
the  expense  involved  early  in  the  season,  and  the  difficulty 
m  getting  men  to  do  it.  But  few  men  can  be  employed 
who  will  reduce  the  fruit  sufficiently ;  they  think  it  is 
wasteful,  and  but  few  owners  of  orchards  will  do  it,  for 
they  dislike  to  cut  off  much  fruit,  especially  the  perfect 
specimens ;  hence  boys  are  the  best  for  this  work,  for  they 
will  do  as  directed.  Many  advantages  are  derived  from 
this  practice,  and  not  the  least  is  the  drain  saved  upon  the 
soil  by  the  maturing  of  the  large  quantity  of  seed  cut  off 
in  the  imperfect  and  surplus  fruit.  geo.  t.  POWELL. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


A  heavy  dressing  of  powdered  tobacco  (not  so  fine  as 
snuff)  was  strewn  over  our  asparagus  bed  about  a  month 
ago— probably  as  much  as  at  the  rate  of  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.  This  has  thus  far  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  earth 
worms,  wire-worms  or  asparagus  beetles.  The  latter  are 
depositing  their  eggs  in  larger  quantities  than  usual  upon 
the  young  shoots. 
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FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

OUR  HAT  CROP. 

A  HEAVY  growth  of  natural  grass  in  a  new  country  is  a 
sure  indication  of  wealth  beneath  the  surface  waiting  but 
the  plow  of  the  husbandman  to  bring  it  forth  in  tangible 
form,  and  the  grass  crop  on  any  cultivated  field  indicates 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  any  farm  or  any  nation  that 
produces  more  and  more  grass  per  acre  every  year  may  be 
said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Our  farms  have  been  steadily  growing  in  grass-producing 
power  from  year  to  year,  and  last  season  213  acres  yielded 
426  tons,  fully  two  tons  per  acre,  or  about  twice  the  average 
for  the  State,  as  given  by  the  last  report.  An  average  of 
one  ton  per  acre  means  that  the  farms  of  this  State  are 
not  being  worked  as  they  should  be,  and  it  explains  why 
many  men  say  that  “  farmin’  don’t  pay.” 

To  make  this  low  average,  thousands  of 
farms  produce  less  than  one  ton  per  acre 
and  hundreds  of  them  less  than  one  half 
a  ton.  Then  surely  all  these  farms  are 
unprofitable,  and  half  the  hay  crop  of 
t  he  State  is  made  at  a  loss,  as  there  is 
no  money  in  raising  a  ton  of  hay  from 
an  acre  in  New  York  at  the  present 
prices.  If  we  could  raise  the  State  aver¬ 
age  to  two  tons  per  acre,  New  York 
would  be  a  garden  and  we  would  never 
need  to  fear  successful  Western  com¬ 
petition  with  anything  that  we  placed 
on  the  market.  What  man  has  done 
man  can  do,  and  if  we  can  get  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  tons  per  acre  from  200  acres, 
representing  several  varieties  of  soil,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of 
the  farms  in  the  State  can  be  made  to 
produce  as  well,  provided  they  ’•eceive 
as  good  culture. 

There  is  no  sight  more  beautiful  than  fields  of  green  on 
every  hand ;  nor  is  there  a  pleasanter  crop  to  care  for  and 
harvest  than  the  hay  crop.  Our  success  with  grass  begins 
with  the  selection  of  the  seed.  In  a  previous  number 
I  pointed  out  the  importance  of  pure  clover  seed  and  we 
are  just  as  particular  in  the  selection  of  grass  seed.  We 
do  not  mix  a  large  number  of  different  varieties  as  a  great 
many  seedsmen  and  fancy  farmers  advise;  but  use  the 
clover  and  Timothy  mixture  alone,  sowing  our  Timothy 
seed  in  the  autumn  along  with  the  wheat  in  the  drill,  or 
immediately  after,  with  a  wheel  barrow  seeder,  at  the  rate 
of  from  five  to  seven  quarts  per  acre.  A  great  deal  has 
been  and  is  being  said  against  sowing  clover  seed  on  a 
Timothy  sod  ;  but  we  always  sow  our  clover  seed  on  the 
wheat  about  April  1,  and  the  Timothy  sod  does  not  injure 
the  catch.  We  use  five  to  eight  quarts  per  acre  and 
enough  seed  grows  to  insure  our  hay  being  about  half  and 
half  clover  and  Timothy.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  remember  a  single  failure  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  grass  from  our  method 
of  seeding.  In  the  fall  the  growth  is  so 
luxuriant  in  our  wheat  stubbles  as  to 
afford  an  abundance  of  pasturage  for 
stock,  and  we  pasture  them  some  of  the 
time,  but  not  enough  to  deprive  the 
plant  of  sufficient  growth  and  strength 
to  protect  it  from  the  rigors  of  the 
winter.  Pasturing  new  seeding  is  not 
necessarily  injurious  if  it  is  not  carried 
too  far :  but  there  is  a  limit  the  passage 
of  which  will  surely  prove  unprofitable. 

The  following  spring  the  meadows  are 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  if  there 
are  any  large  stones  on  the  surface,  they 
are  carefully  picked  off  at  that  time. 

We  usually  begin  haying  about  June 
20,  and  our  haying  season  lasts  two 
weeks  at  least,  and  sometimes  much 
longer  if  the  weather  is  not  favorable. 

The'  mowing  is  done  with  the  common 
machines,  cutting  4%  feet ;  but  I  think 
it  would  pay  to  dispense  with  these  old 
machines  and  use  new  wide-cut  mowers 
such  as  the-  Eureka  or  Deering  Giant. 

As  a  rule,  we  do  not  cut  more  one  day 
than  we  can  secure  in  the  next  day  or 
two.  On  two  of  the  farms  the  hay- 
tedder  is  used  to  help  dry  the  hay  and  while  not  strictly 
necessary,  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  rainy  seasons,  as  it 
enables  one  to  make  the  grass  cure  one-third  faster. 
After  the  grass  is  dry  enough,  it  is  raked  with  the 
wheel  horse-rakes  into  large  windrows  and  cocked  iip  by 
hand  into  cocks  containing  two  or  three  good-sized  fork¬ 
fuls  each.  Some  farmers  think  they  cannot  make  good 
hay  unless  it  is  allowed  to  cure  in  the  cock  a  few  days 
before  it  is  drawn  to  the  barn ;  but  we  always  draw  it  in 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  we  are  sure  that  it 
will  not  heat  or  burn  in  the  mow,  and  I  would  defy  any 
one  to  show  a  finer  lot  of  hay  than  ours. 

Cocking  and  pitching  on  by  hand  demand  an  immense 
amount  of  unnecessary  hand  work  that  will  soon  be  done 
away  with,  I  hope,  by  a  more  general  introduction  and  use 
of  the  Keystone  hay-loader. 

I  read  the  advertisement  of  this  machine  in  the  Rural 
last  year,  and  having  become  convinced  of  its  great  value, 
sent  for  the  circulars  and  as  a  result  we  ordered  one  on 
trial.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this  wonderful 
piece  of  machinery,  as  it  does  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by 
the  manufacturers. 

With  the  help  of  two  boys,  both  under  21,  and  this  ma¬ 
chine, 'my  brother  harvested  100  tons  of  hay  from  40  acres  and 
did  the  work  rapidly  and  well.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
prevents  its  coming  into  general  use  at  once,  and  that  is  the 
high  price  charged  for  it.  The  local  agent’s  price  to  the 


farmer  was  $60.  It  cost  him  $40.  and  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  two  other  agents,  before  it  got  to  him.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  agents’  commissions  were  at 
least  $30.  Brother  farmers,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  this 
is  a  trifle  too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  the  middlemen  ?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  more  of  these  implements 
used  on  our  farms;  but  they  will  have  to  be  bought  for  less 
than  the  price  at  present  asked.  Another  labor-saving 
contrivance  that  should  be  on  every  farm  is  the  double 
harpoon  horse-fork.  We  have  four,  one  on  each  farm  and 
their  work  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old,  slow  method 
of  pitching  off  by  hand.  A  complete  outfit  consisting  of 
fork,  pulleys,  hooks  and  ropes,  only  costs  about  $8  and  any 
farmer  who  harvests  20  tons  of  hay  can  not  well  afford  to 
do  without  one. 

We  do  not  make  a  practice  of  stacking  any  hay,  believ¬ 
ing  that  it  is  much  better  in  the  barn,  and  if  we  have 
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to  stack  any  crop  we  prefer  to  do  so  with  either  barley 
or  wheat.  All  farmers  should  seed  down  each  field 
occasionally  and  so  fit  and  prepare  the  soil  as  to  in¬ 
sure  a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  had  been  grown  on  it 
before. 

Clover  especially  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  all  soils, 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  more  economical  way  of  bringing 
poor  land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation  than  by  getting 
it  into  clover  and  then  using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
never  sow  commercial  fertilizers  on  our  meadows,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  use  them  on  the  wheat  in  liberal  quantities.  The 
excess  of  plant  food  from  fertilizers  sown  with  the  wheat 
and  not  used  by  that  crop,  is  taken  up  by  our  clover  and 
Timothy  and  the  increase  in  the  yield  of  hay  resulting 
therefrom,  more  than  pays  the  first  cost  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizers.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 
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LET’S  HAVE  YOUR  OPINION. 

Readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  are  requested  to  tell  us  what 
they  think  about  the  following  questions.  Don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  express  your  opinion. 

1.  Are  not  ducks  more  profitable  than  chickens  f 

2.  What  breed  of  fowls  make  the  best  mothers  ? 

3.  What  will  it  cnst  to  feed  100  chicks  from  the  time  they 
are  hatched  out  until  they  are  ready  for  market  ? 

Some  Poultry  Questions. 

How  long  should  eggs  stand  after  receipt  before  they 
are  put  under  the  hen  P  Twenty-four  hours. 

What  does  it  cost  to  produce  an  egg  t  There  is  no  man, 
in  my  opinion,  who  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question,  for  much  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  fowls  were  kept ;  the  cost  of  feeding  them  ;  the 
cost  of  hired  help,  and  the  amount  of  sickness  one  has  to 
contend  with  in  the  flock.  I  would  like  to  see  this  ques¬ 
tion  answered,  but  doubt  if  it  could  be  handled  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Do  Leghorns  seem  to  eat  as  much  as  the  heavier  breeds  ? 
In  my  opinion  they  do  not.  They^are  the  best  rustlers  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  if  they  can  get  out  of  their  houses 
at  daylight,  you  will  not  find  one  on  the  roosts  after  that 
time,  which  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  other  breeds. 
If  allowed  free  range,  they  will  pick  up  more  than  one- 
half  of  their  living  outside. 


Should  eggs  for  hatching  be  kept  in  a  warm  or  a  com 
place  ?  There  appears  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  point,  but  I  prefer  a  cool  cellar,  placing  the  eggs  on 
their  sides  and  turning  them  once  per  day  until  they  are 
required  for  use. 

What  do  you  think  about  developing  a  strain  of  laying 
hens  by  selecting  eggs  from  good  layers  for  hatching  ? 
While  it  is  well  known  that  some  hens  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  others  of  the  same  breed,  under  the  same  conditions 
as  regards  care  and  feeding,  I  have  never  experimented  in 
that  direction.  I  intend  to  do  so,  however,  and  will  report 
results. 

Which  would  you  advise  as  the  better  way  to  improve 
farm  poultry— buying  eggs  or  breeding  chickens  ?  If  one 
were  intending  to  raise  200  or  300  chickens  per  year  from 
pure  bred  fowls  and  could  arrange  to  purchase  the  eggs 
from  some  reliable  breeder  in  lots  of  100.  I  would  advise  that 
they  be  bought.  There  are  some  breeders 
who  would  send  such  eggs  as  they  would 
use  themselves,  but  the  majority  will 
not.  The  great  trouble  in  purchasing 
the  fowls  is  to  get  just  what  you  would 
want.  A  man  who  claims  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  and  who  says  that  he  has  no 
fowls  in  his  yards  that  score  under  90 
points,  might  have  to  look  a  long  time 
before  he  could  find  in  the  entire  lot 
one  that  could  score  that  much.  When 
you  pay  a  good  price  for  a  breeding  pen, 
and  about  twice  as  much  expressage  on 
them  as  they  should  cost,  and  have  them 
shipped  200  or  300  miles,  w'hat  does  the 
“  satisfaction  guaranteed,”  so  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  circulars,  amount  to  ? 
The  birds  are  not  what  you  thought  they 
would  be,  and  they  are  not  what  the 
party  agreed  to  send.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  You  may  be  able 
to  get  the  “  satisfaction  ”  eventually, 
but  it’s  dollars  to  dimes.that  it  will  cost  you  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  tbe  breeding  pen.  There  are  some  oreeclers 
who  will  treat  a  customer  fairly,  but  unless  I  could  select  the 
birds  myself,  I  would  prefer  to  spend  my  money  for  the  eggs. 

What  do  you  find  the  best  case  for  shipping  eggs  to 
customers  ?  For  small  shipments  I  use  a  case  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  me,  holding  two  boxes  containing  three  dozen 
each  and  packing  around  these  with  one  inch  of  excelsior. 
For  large  orders  I  have  never  found  anything  that  would 
take  the  place  of  the  “  Batchelor  case,”  holding  30  dozen, 
with  space  between  the  sides  of  the  boxes  to  pack  one  inch 
of  excelsior.  Eggs  packed  in  this  way  can  be  carried  a  long 
distance  without  danger  of  having  them  broken.  j.  D.  H. 

Looking  Backward  at  Hen  Hatching. 

Now  that  the  season’s  hatching  is  about  over,  think  mat¬ 
ters  over  a  w hile  and  see  if  the  following  notes  are  not  correct : 

The  earlier  part  of  a  hen’s  clutch  of 
eggs  are  larger  and  stronger  for  hatch¬ 
ing  than  the  last  of  a  batch,  which  get 
smaller  and  weaker.  Hens  that  lay  later 
in  spring  are  more  likely  to  have  the 
strongest  chicks. 

For  stock  pens  that  are  kept  to  raise 
‘  birds  for  good  strong  laying  pullets, 
only  six  or  seven  hens  should  be  allowed 
to  each  male  when  confined.  In  case  of 
birds  that  have  a  free  range  on  a  farm, 
two  or  three  more  may  be  allowed. 

Select  for  sitting,  hens  of  medium 
size,  not  too  fat  and  in  perfect  health. 

Keep  the  nests  clean  and  inviting  for 
the  laying  hens  ;  many  eggs  are  lost  on 
account  of  dirty,  repulsive  nests.  This 
matter  has  more  to  do  with  hens  laying 
at  home  than  many  people  suppose, 
especially  on  a  farm. 

Dusting  the  Hens. 

It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  dust  the 
hens  that  have  chicks,  with  Persian  in¬ 
sect  powder,  or  carbolate  of  lime,  especi¬ 
ally  in  damp  weather,  when  the  cooped- 
up  hen  cannot  well  dust  herself  or,  use 
the  dust-bath.  If  this  is  done  when  the 
chicks  are  about  a  week  or  two  old,  it 
will  kill  the  lice  on  them,  too,  and  give 
them  a  healthy  start.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  just 
before  dark,  and  the  operation  is  „  done  best  by  two 
persons.  The  hen  should  be  taken  out  as  quietly  as 
possible ;  the  two  legs  should  be  held  with  one  hand, 
and  the  wings  be  kept  together  over  the  back  with  the 
other.  Then  she  should  be  laid  on  one  side,  while  an¬ 
other  person  dusts  the  powder  well  under  the  wings  and 
all  through  the  breast  and  body.  When  treated  on  one 
side  she  should  be  turned  over  and  the  other  be  attended 
to.  Place  her  in  the  coop  as  gently  as  possible,  so  that  she 
will  not  shake  out  the  dust.  The  chicks  then  settling 
under  her  for  the  night  get  a  good  dose  of  the  disinfectant 
during  the  darkness.  Many  a  brood  of  drooping  chicks 
will  look  much  brighter  from  the  effects  of  one  dose  ;  re 
peating  it  in  another  week  or  two  will  be  found  beneficial. 

H.  H. 

A  Dry  Floor  Makes  the  Scales  Fly.— Two  years  ago 
I  bought  a  farm.  On  it  were  a  hen  house,  large  and  warm, 
with  a  glass  front,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  flock  of  about  30  beauti¬ 
ful  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  plumage  was  faultless,  but  the 
legs  were  Bcaly,  and  the  feet  more  or  less  swelled  or 
crippled.  The  roosts  were  up  next  the  roof ;  the  nests 
were  fastened  to  the  walls,  which  the  taste  of  the  owner 
said  was  the  best  arrangement.  The  floor  was  always 
damp,  sometimes  wet,  and  in  it  there  were  several  large 
stones  on  wbich'the  hens,  seemed  to  try  to  alight  when 
coming  down  from  the  roosts  or  nests.  I  want  to  improve 
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on  nature  or  the  previous  owner  when  I  can,  so  I  began 
here  by  a  new  foundation  for  the  hen  house,  about  one  foot 
higher.  I  filled  up  inside  with  small  stones  covered  with 
well  packed  clay,  and  on  this  put  about  three  inches  of 
sand.  The  floor  was  dry  and  would  stay  so.  Next  I  put 
the  roosts  all  on  a  level  and  only  three  feet  from  the  floor, 
with  a  drop  under  each  to  catch  the  manure  and  make  it 
easy  to  clean  up,  so  that  I  could  readily  save  the  droppings 
every  day  ;  doing  so  took  but  a  moment.  Then  the  nests 
all  came  down  within  easy  reach  of  the  roosts  or  floor. 
They  were  made  dark,  and  “  arranged”  for  only  one  hen  at 
a  time.  For  results  my  hens’  legs  and  feet  got  well ;  I 
got  more  eggs  and  there  were  no  broken  ones  which  are 
commonly  caused  by  several  hens  trying  to  lay  in  the  same 
nest  at  once,  and  at  night  every  hen  was  where  I  could 
reacn  her  without  risking  my  neck,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  catching  a  mess  in  my  face  while  trying  to  sort 
out  a  certain  hen. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Worms  in  a  Colt. 

B.  F.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  worms 
in  a  14- month-old  colt  ? 

Ans.— A  colt  may  harbor  at  least  10  or  12  species  of 
worms,  several  of  which  require  special  treatment  for 
their  removal.  Our  friend  will  have  to  be  more  specific,  if 
we  are  to  advise  a  remedy.  If  he  has  seen  the  worms  he 
should  describe  them.  If  he  has  not  seen  them,  by  what 
symptoms  does  he  judge  that  the  colt  is  infested  with 
worms  ? 

Machine  for  Spraying  Potato  Vines. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  are  interested  in  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Warn’s  “  bug  wagon,”  and  would  like  to  know  if 
others  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscribers  have  succeeded  in 
making  machines  that  work  successfully  among  potato 
vines. 

Ans. — The  best  machine,  either  home-made  or  “  manu¬ 
factured,”  that  has  come  under  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  notice  is 
the  one  shown  at  Figs.  120  and  121.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
Edward  Hicks,  who  furnishes  us  with  the  following  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it.  With  the  machine  here  illus¬ 
trated,  Mr.  Hicks  causes  the  death  of  many  millions  of 
potato  beetles  every  year,  as  he  sprays  the  vines  for  the 
whole  neighborhood.  He  says  : 

‘‘This  machine  has  been  in  use  several  years,  and  has 
undergone  numerous  changes  and  improvements.  The 
original  machine  had  a  square  pine  tank,  strongly  made 
and  bound  with  iron,  with  bellows  to  convert  four 
small  streams  driven  through  atomizing  tubes 
into  spray.  It  was  drawn  by  one  horse,  the  driver 
walking  and  getting  wet  from  the  damp  potato  vines. 
A  square  tank  is  very  costly  and  will  shrink  and  leak 
from  10  months’  storage.  A  cheap  second-hand  cask  of 
double  the  capacity,  easily  made  tight,  and  costing  but  a 
trifle  in  comparison,  has  been  substituted.  The  cut  also 
shows  that  two  horses  are  used,  placed  wide  apart  as  in 
the  Eureka  Mower,  and  the  driver  rides.  This  enables 
him  to  keep  the  nozzles  directly  over  the  rows  of  potatoes 
with  ease,  by  means  of  the  levers  near  at  hand.  He  can 
readily  turn  around  at  the  end  of  the  field  without  stop¬ 
ping  the  team  and  gets  in  the  right  rows  without  difficulty. 
The  bellows  and  atomizing  nozzle  worked  well,  but  gave 
considerable  trouble  by  clogging  and  needing  repairs.  The 
Nixon  nozzle  and  the  Field  double-acting  force  pump  are 
now  used.  This  pump  should  have  brass  cylinders,  iron 
in  contact  with  Paris-green  corrodes  rapidly  and  the 
rust  scales  are  liable  to  obstruct  the  small  apertures  of  the 
nozzles.  A  brass  loop  is  soldered  to  the  nozzle  tips,  and 
this  loop  is  wired  to  the  hose,  to  prevent  the  tips 
from  unscrewing  and  getting  lost.  A  funnel,  seen 
at  the  right,  is  stationary  and  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
with  a  fine  brass  wire  sieve  across  the  orifice  leading 
into  the  cask.  A  fine  wire  sieve,  in  the  form  of  a  short 
pipe,  is  soldered  to  the  outlet  pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cask.  This  pipe  extends  1)4  inch  up  into  the  cask  to 
prevent  the  Paris-green  from  running  into  the  pipe,  when 
the  machine  starts  up  after  remaining  quiet  for  a  time. 
The  agitator  is  a  dasher  made  of  barrel  staves  that  fit 
closely  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask.  This  dasher  rises  only 
about  two  inches  and  keeps  the  Paris-green  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  but  little  waste  of  power.  A  brass  safety-valve 
is  attached  to  the  force  pump  and  an  adjustable  spring 
keeps  down  the  lower  valve.  The  weight  sent  with  it  was 
found  to  bob  about  too  much  to  be  satisfactory.  The  waste 
is  returned  to  the  cask.  The  safety-valve  gives  uniformity 
to  the  force  of  the  spray,  for  when  the  pump  is  newly 
primed  it  pumps  much  more  than  after  it  has  been  used 
a  while.  The  can  seen  at  the  right  under  the  funnel  has  a 
tight  lid  and  holds  50  pounds  of  Paris-green  and  a  pound 
measure.  This  can  is  only  removed  to  be  refilled  every 
morning  when  the  machine  starts  out  on  duty.  The 
wheels  have  three-inch  tires  and  ratchet  hubs  and  are 
placed  six  feet  apart  to  work  in  the  potato  drills  about 
three  feet  apart.  A  cog-wheel  upon  the  shaft  actuates  a 
spur  cog  upon  a  crank  shaft,  that  works  the  pump  and  agi¬ 
tates  the  levers.  Hardwood  boxes  are  used  for  the  shafts  ; 
they  are  more  durable  than  iron  in  dust  and  mud  and 
easily  replaced  when  worn.  The  force  pump  sets  in  a  gal¬ 
vanized  box.  One  of  the  lengths  of  hose  was  wound  with 
wire— sphincter  grip.  By  the  driver’s  seat  is  a  tool  box 
containing  an  oil  can,  wrench,  wire,  string,  etc.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  its  careful  construction  this  machine  has  gone 
over  from  150  to  175  acres  of  potatoes  in  a  season,  using 
.from  to  1)4  pounds  of  Paris-green  to  the  acre.  A 


caskful  will  spray  2)4  acres  and  the  cask  can  be  refilled 
in  an  hour  if  water  is  ready  in  the  field.  That  it  should 
be  at  hand  is  required  of  the  patrons  as  nearly  every 
potato  grower  wants  his  potato  field  gone  over  with 
the  bug  machine  at  about  the  same  time,  except  the  few 
who  hope  that  by  delaying  a  little  one  application  will 
suffice.  So  many  want  their  potato  vines  sprayed  that  only 
large  fields  and  those  convenient  to  each  other  and  near 
home  are  attended  to. 

Tan-Bark  Ashes. 

C.  C.  H.,  I'hilipsburg,  Pa. — How  do  the  ashes  of  hem¬ 
lock  bark  compare  in  potash  with  manure  at  50  cents  and 
$1  per  one  or  two-horse  load  respectively  ?  How  many 
bqshels  of  leached  ashes  would  offset  one  bushel  of  good 
hard-wood  unleached  ashes  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  hem¬ 
lock  bark.  If,  as  is  perhaps  probable,  the  inquirer  refers 
to  bark  burned  after  it  has  come  out  of  tan  vats,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  ashes  contain  very  little  potash 
and  coatain  carbonate  of  lime  as  the  main  ingredient  after 
allowing  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  sand  and  clay. 
Many  years  ago  I  analyzed  “  ashes  of  spent  tan”  presum¬ 
ably  from  hemlock  bark,  with  the  subjoined  results : 

Potash  and  soda .  2.60 

Lime .  51.32 

Magnesia .  1.90 

Alumina  and  oTlde  of  Iron .  2.47 

Oxide  of  manganese . 1.05 

Phosphoric  acid . unwelghable  trace. 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO3) .  5.63 

Chlorine . trace. 

Silica .  4.63 

Carbonic  acid  (CO-j) . 26.46 

Coal  and  sand  by  difference .  5.92 

100.00 

Potash  and  soda  were  not  separated  in  those  days ; 
both  were  regarded  as  equally  useful  and  needful  to  vege¬ 
tation.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
spent  tan-bark  ashes  and  un  leached  hard-wood  ashes  or 
stable  manure.  They  are  more  like  leached  wood  ashes  in 
composition,  though  destitute  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eversion  of  the  Womb  Following  Twin  Calves. 

A  Subscriber,  East  Paris,  Mich. — Having  a  cow  due 
to  calve,  I  looked  her  over  in  the  evening  and  supposed  her 
all  right.  In  the  morning  I  found  her  dead,  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  pair  of  twins,  for  which  she  had  apparently  cared, 
as  tbey  were  dry  and  lively.  Seemingly  the  entire  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  were  protruding,  which,  I  think,  was  the 
cause  of  her  death.  What  could  I  have  done  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence;  she  was  eight  years  old,  and  to  all 
appearances  in  good  health  and  condition. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Eversion  of  the  womb  with  complications  was  the  cause 
of  death.  Simple  eversion  alone  rarely  causes  death  within 
24  hours :  when  death  does  occur  it  is  usually  in  from  two 
to  four  days.  For  cause  and  treatment,  see  “  Eversion  of 
the  Womb  in  the  Cow,”  in  the  Farmers’  Club,  for  April 
19th,  page  251.  After  keeping  the  animals  in  the  best 
possible  general  condition  and  giving  them  good  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  in  which  to  calve,  the  only  way  I  know  to 
avoid  an  occasional  accident  of  this  kind  would  be  to  keep 
a  constant  watch  upon  the  animal  when  about  to  calve. 
The  occurrence  is  so  rare,  however,  that  it  is  not  worth 
this  trouble,  except  perhaps  in  special  cases  where  difficulty 
is  expected  at  parturition. 

A  Fractious  Colt. 

W.  B.  C.,  Elk  Dale,  Pa. — My  three-year-old  mare  has 
lately  begun  to  cause  trouble.  In  going  down  hill  she 
prances  for  a  short  distance  and  then  rears  and  plunges. 
If  petted  she  goes  on  a  short  way  and  acts  strangely,  as  if 
she  didn’t  like  to  hold  back.  There’s  a  brake  on  the 
wagon,  so  that  there  is  not  much  downward  pressure. 
What  should  be  done  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  matter  of  training  and  discipline.  So 
much  depends  upon  the  methods  of  each  person  in  hand¬ 
ling  horses  and  the  disposition  of  the  animal  to  be  trained, 
that  no  satisfactory,  definite  rule  can  be  given  for  correct¬ 
ing  cases  like  the  above.  While  one  colt  would  be  made 
to  fall  into  line  and  travel  properly  by  one  or  two  smart 
cuts  with  the  whip,  another  with  a  different  disposition 
might  be  made  to  kick  or  balk.  In  general,  this  colt,  as 
well  as  many  others  that  are  put  into  service  without  any 
special  preparation,  would  probably  be  benefited  by  a 
thorough  course  of  training  at  the  hands  of  a  competent 
horseman. 

Cough  In  a  Cow. 

W.  M.  P.,  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y. — My  seven-year-old  grade 
cow  has  a  cough  which  is  getting  worse.  She  seems  to  be 
all  right  in  other  respects.  What  should  be  done  for  her  ? 

Ans.— Blister  the  throat  externally  with  a  liniment  of 
equal  parts  of  strong  ammonia,  sweet  oil  and  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine  well  shaken  together.  Apply  daily  until  the  skin 
is  well  blistered.  Internally  give  the  following  paste  twice 
daily,  smeared  well  back  on  the  teeth  and  tongue.  Ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  two  drams,  nitrate  of  potash  four 
drams,  with  sufficient  honey  to  form  a  thick  paste. 

Live  Stock  Insurance  Companies. 

O.  T.  B.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  about  live  stock  insurance  compani&s. 
How  are  such  companies  conducted  and  what  animals  can 
be  insured  ? 

Ans.— From  quite  an  extended  collection  of  prospectuses 
of  such  companies,  the  R.  N.-Y.  selects  that  of  a  newly 
organized  company  doing  business  in  Western  New  York. 
In  order  to  have  an  animal  insured  in  this  company,  the 
applicant  is  obliged  to  fill  out  a  blank  form  containing  a 
series  of  questions  regarding  the  animal.  Suppose  it  is  a 
horse.  The  owner  gives  its  value,  states  how  long  he  has 
owned  it,  and  gives  the  full  particulars  regarding  any 
sickness  it  may  have  had.  The  following  diseases  are 
specialized:  Pink-eye,  colic,  staggers,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  poll  evil,  heaves,  lung  fever,  fistula,  founder  and 
distemper.  Horses  that  are  blind,  cribbers  or  habitual  run¬ 


aways,  or  that  have  the  heaves  or  blind  staggers,  at  e  not 
insurable  at  all.  The  owner  is  obliged  to  describe  any 
blemishes,  such  as  bad  sight,  spavin,  contracted  hoofs, 
ringbone  or  curb,  and  guarantees  that  the  horse  shall  be 
well  fed,  well  cared  for  and  not  abused.  He  also  guaran¬ 
tees  that  his  policy  shall  be  cancelled  if  he  has  made  any 
misstatements  as  to  value,  age  or  soundness.  After  this 
application  has  been  made  out,  a  veterinary  inspector  ex¬ 
amines  the  animal  and  gives  a  detailed  report  as  to  its  con¬ 
dition.  If  his  report  is  satisfactory,  a  policy  is  issued 
about  like  those  issued  by  the  standard  mutual  companies, 
the  rate,  of  course,  depending  upon  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  horse  and  the  character  of  the  work  he  is  to  do. 
Policies  are  not  issued  on  any  animals  which  the  veteri¬ 
narian  concludes  are  not  worth  $100,  and  they  are  limited  to 
a  valuation  not  exceeding  $400,  no  matter  how  valuable  the 
animal  may  be.  Policies  are  written  for  three-fourths  of 
the  valuation,  so  that  the  smallest  policy  is  $75  and  the 
largest  $300.  Whenever  an  animal  is  taken  sick,  the  owner 
must  at  once  procure  the  services  of  a  veterinarian,  the 
company  paying  for  the  first  visit.  The  cost  of  entering 
stock  is  three  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  value  and  50  cents 
policy  fee.  Policy-holders  also  pay  one  per  cent,  annually 
to  cover  losses.  If  the  losses  are  heavier  than  expected, 
extra  assessments  may  be  made  not  exceeding  one  per 
cent,  per  year.  As  to  the  merits  of  live  stock  insurance, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  without  any  experience.  Our  horses 
are  insured  against  loss  by  fire,  and  we  have  been  very 
“  fortunate  ”  in  keeping  them  in  good  health  by  using 
them  carefully  and  feeding  them  properly.  We  have  not 
had  occasion  iD  the  past  three  years  to  use  medicines  or 
condition  powders. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa. — I  have  a  young  horse  that 
was  kicked  on  the  pastern  joint  last  winter;  the  cut  is 
well ;  but  the  joint  is  still  large ;  what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Paint  once  a  week  with  the  compound  tincture  of 
iodine.  If  this  fails  to  reduce  the  enlargement,  fire  lightly 
with  the  hot  iron  in  points. 

R.  J.,  Livonia,  N.  Y. — Both  the  hind  legs  of  my  three- 
weeks-old  colt  are  swollen  and  feverish  all  around  the 
gambrel  joint.  The  first  week  after  birth  they  were  all 
right.  I  applied  a  liniment  and  took  off  some  hair,  and 
the  swelling  on  one  joint  broke  and  some  matter  ran  out. 
What’s  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  joints  were  probably  swollen  at  first  from 
weakness,  and  should  have  received  mild  stimulating  ap¬ 
plications  with  hard  rubbing,  but  should  not  have  been 
blistered.  In  their  present  condition  we  cannot  advise 
treatment  without  a  personal  examination  to  ascertain 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trouble. 

E.  C.  A.,  Aberdeen,  Dakota. — How  can  tallow  be 
treated  so  that  it  will  keep  in  a  fluid  state,  and  be  fit  for 
use  instead  of  machine  oil  ?  It  sells  here  for  two  to  2)4 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  cheapest  oil  costs  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

Ans. — As  tallow  consists  largely  of  stearine,  which  is  a 
solid  fat,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  a  liquid  condition  for  use  on 
light  machinery.  It  may  be  melted  and  mixed  with  com¬ 
mon  olive  or  seal  oil  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  total  of  fine 
black-lead,  all  stirred  until  cool,  and  then  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lubricant  for  heavy  and  slow-running  machinery. 
The  oleine,  or  fluid  part  of  it,  is  separated  by  heavv  pres¬ 
sure,  leaving  a  hard,  crystalline  cake  of  stearine  much  like 
wax,  but  it  can  be  treated  profitably  in  this  way  only  in 
large  quantities  and  with  expensive  machinery. 

P.  (?.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  strawberry  growers  in  planting— to'take  all  plants 
from  the  row  as  they  come,  or  to  take  only  the  last  runners 
from  the  edges  of  the  rows  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  take  only 
good,  big  plants  for  planting  ?  2.  What  is  the  value,  (as  a 
commercial  fertilizer),  of  fresh  bone  cut  up  in  a  Mann’s 
green-bone  cutter,  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  as  a 
chicken  food  ?  3.  If  the  chopped  green  bone  is  valuable 
and  is  fine  enough  to  be  easily  available  as  plant  food,  how 
should  it  be  used — and  with  what  mixed  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  last  runners  are  the  best— they  are  the  re¬ 
newals  of  the  old  plant— a  fresh  rooted  cutting  so  to  speak. 
2.  We  do  not  know  of  the  bone  cutter  alluded  to.  Coarse 
ground  bone  is  wQrth  about  half  the  price  of  that  which  is 
as  fine  as  flour.  As  to  the  comparative  value  of  bones  as  a 
chicken  food,  poultrymen  are  not  agreed.  If  coarse,  the 
bones  are  not  digested  and  they  assist  less  in  digestion 
than  shells.  3.  It  should  be  mixed  with  potash  and  nitrogen 
in  some  form  to  make  a  complete  manure.  The  trouble 
will  be  that  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  of  the  bones 
will  not  act  as  soon  as  the  other  constituents. 

L.  S.,  Westport,  Oregon.— I  have  a  10-acre  field  with  a 
sand  subsoil  five  feet  deep  washed  down  from  the  hills  on 
each  side  of  a  creek.  It  has  been  burnt  over  several  times 
and  has  good  drainage,  but  becomes  rather  dry  in  summer. 
I  intend  to  irrigate  it  and  seed  it  down  to  meadow.  What 
grasses  should  be  sown  ? 

Ans. — This  land  possesses  all  the  qualities  for  growing 
Alfalfa,  which  thrives  best  on  dry,  deep  soils,  with  irriga¬ 
tion.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre  in 
drills  13  inches  apart,  and  the  first  year  the  weeds  must 
be  kept  down  by  hoeing  or  other  cultivation.  Irrigation 
for  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard,  by  Henry  Stewart,  is 
the  only  work  on  this  subject  published  in  the  United 
States.  It  costs  $1.50,  and  explains  the  whole  science  and 
practice  of  irrigating  crops.  It  is  supplied  by  the  Rural 
Publishing  Company  at  this  office.  If  it  is  desired  to  seed 
the  land  with  grasses,  those  varieties  which  thrive  best  in 
your  locality  should  be  chosen,  but  Alfalfa  is  more  prolific 
than  any  grass  crop,  and  remains  in  the  soil  many  years 
under  suitable  conditions.  It  is  a  plant  closely  allied  to 
clover,  and  is  used  for  green  fodder  or  hay,  as  that  crop  is. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 

Will  Chickens  Pay? 

C.  J.  G.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska.— 
This  is  a  question  which  has  agitated  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural 
community  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
answered  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  every 
fresh  attempt  to  give  a  decided  answer  to 
it  is  read  with  interest.  Such  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  Rural’s  correspondent, 
“A.  J.”  and  his  reply  is  such  a  loud  and 
positive  “NO,”  for  every  farmer  in  this 
State,  at  least,  that,  if  they  all  take  it 
seriously,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  cease 
to  rear  chickens  except  as  a  luxury,  or  for 
amusement.  Eggs  here  will  not  fetch  in 
trade  quTte  one-third  of  what  this  corres¬ 
pondent  gets  for  his.  In  fact,  they 
have  been  sold  at  retail  for  the  last  six 
weeks  or  two  months  at  the  rate  of  25 
cents  for  three  dozen.  I  believe  there  have 
not  been  60  days  in  the  last  two  years  when 
one  dozen  could  not  have  been  bought  for 
10  cents  in  this  city  ?  The  daily  receipts 
for  the  produce  of  425  laying  hens  would 
therefore  have  to  be  cut  down  to  $1.30.  It 
might  easily  be  less.  Now,  as  to  the  cost : 
“A.  J.”  says  his  daily  mess  of  half  a 
bushel  of  small  potatoes,  four  quarts  of 
pork  scraps  (he  must  live  near  a  packing¬ 
house),  meal,  middlings,  ground  bones, 
charcoal,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  fuel  to  boil 
the  stuff,  together  with  an  evening  feed 
for  500  birds,  consisting  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  buckwheat,  without  reckoning 
the  hay,  costs  him  only  one  dollar.  Well, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
already  said,  prices  are  low  in  these  parts. 
During  the  cold  weather  corn  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  more  to  burn  for  fuel 
than  to  be  kept  for  such  a  market  as  it 
seemed  likely  to  command.  But  I  do  not 
think  a  Nebraska  farmer  could  feed  his 
chickens  in  this  way  at  a  lower  cost  than 
stated  by  the  Rural  N kw-Yorker.  I  even 
doubt  if  he  could  do  it  for  so  little.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  admit 
that  he  can  save  20  cents  on  the  cost  of  the 
feed  and  fuel.  Then  he  will  have  the  mag¬ 
nificent  profit  of  50  cents  a  day  for 
work  which,  as  “A.  J.  ”  admits,  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  of  one  man’s  time  1  If  he 
can  utilize  or  sell  the  results  of  his  bi¬ 
weekly  cleanings  he  may  set  the  returns 
under  that  head  against  interest  on  the 
plant,  and  the  outlay  for  repairs,  and  the 
losses  by  sickness  or  death,  and  to  help 
him  through  the  coldest  months  we  will 
make  a  liberal  allowance  .  of  “cock-a 
leekie,”  as  the  Scottish  farmers  call  it,  or, 
if  he  prefers  it,  for  superannuated  hens  first 
stewed  and  then  roasted.  He  will  probably 
be  hungry  enough  to  eat  them  any  way 
they  may  be  cooked,  “three  times  a  day 
for  30  consecutive  days.”  But  it’s  a  pity  if 
even  raising  corn  will  not  bring  him  better 
returns  than  this.  Could  not  some  one  of 
the  Rural’s  correspondents  tell  us  what 
•would  be  the  result  if  the  same  quantity  of 
food  were  distributed  among  a  proper 
number  of  swine  instead  of  among  500 
chickens,  and  what  the  net  profits  would 
be  ?  It  would  certainly  be  a  good  deal 
more  than  such  “  chicken-feed  ”  as  35  dimes 
a  week ! 

R.  N.-Y. — No  doubt  swine  will  pay  better 
in  Nebraska.  In  New  Jersey  swine  might 
ruin  the  farmer.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
selecting  the  most  economical  sort  of 
stock.  There  are  doubtless  places  in  the 
world  where  it  will  pay  to  keep  elephants. 
There  are  also  places  where  Bantam  hens 
can  be  made  to  support  a  family,  while 
larger  stock  would  ruin  it.  Put  the 
millions  who  live  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Newark,  Jersey  City  and  Paterson  within 
20  miles  of  our  friend’s  Nebraska  farm  and 
he  might  learn  more  about  the  value  of 
chickens  as  money-scratchers.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  “A.  J.”  lived  in  Nebraska  he 
would  not  depend  upon  chickens  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  He  would  probably  find  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  stock  however. 

Some  Ensilage  Experience. 

John  Gould,  Ohio.— Prof.  Wing,  on 
page  324  of  the  R.  N.-Y.,  speaks  of  having 
had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the  carrier 
of  the  silage  cutter,  because  it  did  not  work 
properly.  I  have  a  carrier  34  feet  long  on 
my  cutter,  and  would  have  trouble,  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  put  a  20-feet-long  slide  board 
under  the  carrier  for  the  chain  and  buckets 
to  slip  down  upon.  When  the  machine  is 
running  very  fast — 600  revolutions  per 
minute— there  is  a  fearful  sway  and  swing 
to  the  chain  and  buckets  in  their  uncon¬ 
trolled  descent;  but  when  they  slide  down, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  “slipping.” 
Considerably  more  slack  can  then  lie  taken 
out  of  the  chains,  and  the  work  will  be 
smoother.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  manufacturers  that  the  carrier  be  made 
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double,  as  then  it  can  often  be  put  up  into 
a  window  or  door,  and  run  with  safety, 
when,  if  there  were  no  return  slide  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  owing  to  the 
sag  in  the  chains,  and  their  striking  on  the 
sides  or  against  other  objects,  The  profes¬ 
sor’s  conclusions  are  in  line  with  my  own 
observations.  The  best  silage  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  made  from  fodder  that  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  very  much.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  allowing  it  to  wilt  is  the  best 
plan.  Had  the  professor,  when  he  filled  in 
the  dryish  fodder,  sprinkled  it  with  water 
at  the  rate  of  about  10  gallons  to  the  ton,  it 
would  have  become  heated  and  settled  into 
a  quite  compact  layer,  and  turned  out  far 
better,  but  not  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
fresh.  This  is  the  experience  of  Edgar 
Huidekoper,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  last 
year,  put  up  over  100  tons  of  shocked  field 
corn  by  this  plan. 

Last  winter  my  work  team  were  fed 
about  18  pounds  of  corn  silage  per  day,  and 
no  grain,  save  four  quarts  of  fine  middlings 
to  each  horse  per  day.  They  wintered  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  and  were  troubled  with  no 
colic  or  cere bro -spinal  meningitis,  nor  did 
they  act  as  if  they  wanted  any  disease  to 
attack  them  as  an  excuse  against  a  partial 
silage  diet. 

Wild  Cherry  Trees  and  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillars. 

J.  H.  G.,  Barrington,  R.  I.— It  is  known 
that  tent  caterpillars,  so  destructive  to 
apple  orchards,  make  their  homes  upon 
wild  cherry  trees.  I  have  had  much  dis-- 
cussion  as  to  whether  these  cherry  trees 
should  be  cut  down  or  left  to  serve  as  traps 
for  the  insects.  The  following  note  sent 
me  by  Prof.  Riley,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  may  prove  interesting  to 
others  : 

“The  answer  to  your  question  depends, 

I  should  imagine,  largely  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wild  cherry  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  orchards.  Supposing  that  the  wild 
cherry  trees  are  numerous  and  that  the 
caterpillars  are  allowed  to  breed  upon 
them  unmolested,  the  numbers  of  the  pests 
will  undoubtedly  increase  upon  this,  their 
favorite  food  plant,  and  the  overflow  will 
spread  to  the  orchards.  If,  however,  the 
number  is  very  small,  it  will  pay  to  allow 
them  to  remain,  provided  some  measures 
are  taken  for  destroying  the  worms  as  fast 
as  their  tents  become  perceptible.  Where 
there  are  only  a  few  wild  cherry  trees  they 
will  always  be  infested,  and  the  moths 
will  always  lay  their  eggs  upon  them  in 
preference  to  other  trees.  On  account  of 
their  small  number  they  can  be  readily 
watched  and  easily  treated  by  burning  the 
webs  or  by  arsenical  poison.  I  should 
think,  then,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
a  very  few  wild  cherry  trees  near  an 
orchard  and  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  large 
number.  The  eggs  are  so  easily  seen  on 
the  cherry  trees  in  winter  that  the  pruning 
and  burning  of  these  is  one  of  the  best 
preventive  measures.” 

“  Do  Animals  Fed  on  Silage  Require 
Warmer  Quarters  than  those 
Eating  Dry  Feed?” 

Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.— While  Prof.  Roberts’s  laconic  answer 
NO,  to  the  question  of  “G.  L.  F.,”  on  page 
319  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  “Should 
cattle  fed  on  silage,  be  kept  in  warmer 
stables  than  those  fed  on  dry  feed  ?”  is 
exactly  correct,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it 
conveys  to  the  mass  of  readers  an  erroneous 
impression  and  would  mislead  them  to 
their  loss,  a  thing  which  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  regret  more  than  the  Professor,  and 
I  am  therefore  constrained  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanation. 

The  real  fact  is  (and  in  this  I  am  sure  the 
Professor  and  I  would  fully  agree),  that  all 
cattle,  no  matter  what  the  feed  given, 
should  be  kept  in  warm  quarters.  By  this 
I  would  mean  quarters  not  below  55  or  60 
degrees,  and  it  is  in  this  view  of  the  case 
that  the  Professor’s  answer  is  correct. 

But  if  “  G.  L.  F.”  had  reversed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  had  asked,  “  Can  cattle  fed  on 
silage  endure  the  cold  and  exposure  of 
winter  with  as  little  harm  as  those  eating 
dry  food  ?”  I  am  sure  the  Professor  would 
have  answered  as  now,  “No.”  Yet  the 
answer  would  have  conveyed  the  directly 
opposite  impression  to  his  present  one  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  truth  is,  that  animals  eating  suc¬ 
culent  feed,  no  matter  whether  silage,  roots 
or  cooked  feed,  take  into  their  organization 
a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  and  require 
warm  quarters  to  eliminate  it,  and  cannot 
be  exposed  to  cold  without  serious  injury. 
Were  it  possible  for  an  animal  to  crop  a  most 
luxuriant  clover  pasture  exposed  to  zero 
weather,  it  could  not  do  so  and  live  very 
long.  The  Good  Father,  knowing  this,  com- 
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pelled  the  cutting  and  curing  of  forage  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  kept  for  cattle  feeding  in 
cold  weather,  and  when  we  change  the 
conditions,  so  as  to  give  the  cattle  summer 
feed  in  winter,  we  must  also  provide  for 
giving  them  a  summer  temperature  in 
warm  stables. 

To  the  second  question,  as  to  “whether 
it  would  injure  such  cows  to  let  them  out 
into  a  yard  (a  cold  one  I  conclude)  to 
drink  ?”  his  answer  is  again  correct  but 
misleading  Although  silage-fed  cattle  will 
not  drink  as  much  as  those  having  dry  feed, 
and  consequently  would  not  seem  to  be  as 
liable  to  injury  by  drinking  cold  water  in 
a  cold  yard,  still  I  insist  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  they  ever  be  turned  out 
into  the  cold,  even  for  a  short  time.  My 
advice  is,  if  it  be  impossible  to  provide 
warm  quarters  for  the  cattle  and  then  keep 
them  there,  it  is  better  not  to  feed  succuleut 
food  to  even  a  very  moderate  extent. 

Trees  with  Purple  or  Yellow  Foliage. 

Isaac  Hicks,  Westbury  Station,  L.  I. 
— The  purple  plum  (Prunus  Pissardii)  is 
pre-eminently  the  most  perfect  purple  tree 
we  have,  holding  its  color  until  killed  by 
frost.  Purple  beeches  are  very  rich  and 
showy  now  ;  but  late  in  summer  they  fade 
to  a  dingy  hue.  Schwerdler’s  and  Reiten- 
bachi  Maples  also  lose  their  color  late  in 
the  season.  Purple  Birch  is  worthless  with 
us ;  Purple  Barberry  retains  its  hue  fairly 
well — a  showy  bush.  Golden  Elder  makes 
a  fine  appearance  on  the  lawn  ;  so  does  the 
Golden  Spirma.and  also  the  Golden  Syringa 
(Philadelphus).  There  is  a  new  variety  of 
the  Golden  Spirooa  still  better  than  the  S. 
aurea  or  Hookeri.  The  Golden  Poplar  is 
of  little  worth,  being  a  poor  grower  and  de¬ 
ficient  in  leaves.  The  Golden  Willow  is 
quite  pretty  in  winter.  The  Variegated 
Weigel  h,  and  privet  are  desirable  for  a 
variety,  but  their  go.den  color  changes  in 
autumn,  except  that  of  the  privet,  which 
assumes  a  rich  shade  of  green,  red  and  yel¬ 
low.  Indeed  there  are  plenty  of  kinds  to 
select  from. 

Pyrethrum  in  Canada. 

A.  L.  Jack,  Chateauguay  Basin, 
Quebec. — We  received  the  Pyrethrum 
or  Persian  insect  powder  seed  from  the 
RURAL  six  years  ago.  It  has  been  planted 
and  transplanted  and  never  fails  to  come 
up  and  flower  in  early  June,  often  earlier. 
The  children  call  the  gay  flowers  pink 
daisies  and  find  great  delight  in  them. 
It  seeds  itself  and  the  young  plants  live 
through  our  rigorous  winters,  and  come  up 
in  the  spring,  growing  strong  for  blooming 
the  second  year.  It  is  in  a  bed  of  hyacinths 
bordered  with  crocus  and  snowdrops  These 
are  all  away  before  the  pyrethrum  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced  and  they  seem  to  suit  each  other 
well.  But  when  they  do  so  well  in  this 
province  of  Quebec  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  hardiness  of  the  plant. 

M.  F.  C.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— Read¬ 
ing  an  article  on  notable  trees  in  a  late 
Rural  reminds  me  of  something  very  sim¬ 
ilar  I  saw  years  ago  in  Jacksonville,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Growing  on  the  same  tree,  (a  wild 
orange)  were  lemons,  bitter  oranges,  sweet 
oranges,  and  shaddocks.  The  last  is  like  an 
orange  in  shape  and  color,  only  as  large  as 
a  cocoanut.  I  also  learned  what  I  believe 
few  people  at  the  North  know — that  bananas 
grow  all  pointing  up. 

On  page  304,  first  column,  we  are  told 
about  potato  planting  and  culture.  I  have 
of  late  years  planted  and  cared  for  my  pota¬ 
toes  as  follows:  I  make  the  furrows  as 
usual,  drop  the  cut  pieces  and  cover  them 
by  means  of  the  harrow  turned  on  its  back 
and  run  across  the  rows.  When  the  plants 
first  break  the  ground,  with  the  same  har¬ 
row,  teeth  down,  I  harrow  the  whole  piece, 
and  do  it  again  when  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high.  Then  I  cultivate  twice 
with  a  cultivator  and  that  is  all  they  need 
except  the  regulation  “bug  pisen.” 


Comfort  for  Cattle  means  more  than 
hay  and  feed.  It  means  a  good  stall,  a 
warm,  dry  bed,  light,  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
and  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in  the 
stall,  something  different  from  the  rigid 
stanchion.  Thus  writes  the  experienced 
John  Gould  in  the  Philadelphia  Weekly 
Press. 

Two  years  ago  when  he  built  his  new 
cow  barn,  he  made  a  study  of  all  these 
matters,  and  after  two  winters’  experience 
he  would  not  change  a  feature  of  the  plan. 
The  basement  plan  was  discarded,  and  the 
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barn  is  all  of  wood,  save  a  low  stone  foun¬ 
dation  wall,  that  rises  one  foot  above  the 
ground.  The  walls  are  built  double,  with 
a  six  inch  air  space.  Matched  boards  were 
used  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside, 
and  tarred  paper  was  put  upon  the  stud¬ 
ding  besides. 

A  large  window  is  placed  each  eight  feet 
on  the  two  sides,  and  the  south  end,  so  that 
if  there  is  any  virtue  in  a  “sun  bath”  for 
cows,  they  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  one  main 
central  ventilator,  there  is  a  3xl2-inch 
opening  at  the  side  ot  the  building  each 
eight  feet,  that  carries  off  all  bad  air. 

He  has  no  timber  and  plank  floor.  The 
cows  stand  on  the  clay,  save  their  hind 
feet,  which  are  on  a  plank  14  inches  wide, 
spiked  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  gutter. 
This  clay  soon  becomes  very  hard  and  is 
dry  and  warm.  It  allows  no  frost  or  chill¬ 
ing  blasts  to  come  up  from  below,  and  his 
cows  never  get  footsore.  There  is  a  par¬ 
tition  extending  back  from  the  manger 
three  and  a-half  feet  between  every  two 
cows,  making  a  half  box  stall  six  feet  four 
inches  wide,  in  which  two  cows  stand,  tied 
with  Dutch  halter  chains  about  their  necks. 
This  allows  them  not  only  considerable 
freedom  of  movement,  but  a  chance  to  lie 
down  in  a  natural  position  and  rest  in  the 
greatest  comfort. 

The  difficulty  in  all  stables  is  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  the  cows  to  become  soiled  during  the 
winter,  even  if  bedded  with  the  greatest 
care.  This  Mr.  Gould  solved  by  making 
the  gutter  quite  narrow,  and  setting  it 
back  four  feet  nine  inches  from  the  manger. 
On  the  far  side  a  very  wide  plank  was  laid 
and  spiked  to  the  gutter  with  a  fall  of  one 
and  one-half  inch  to  the  drop.  The  10 
inches  slack  of  the  chain  enable  the  cow  to 
step  back  over  the  gutter  if  she  chooses,  and 
quite  an  amount  of  soil  is  left  there,  which 
is  quickly  pushed  into  the  gutter  at  any 
time.  All  fluid  finds  its  way  to  the  gutter, 
as  the  inside  plank  has  a  littie  pitch  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  other. 

The  cows  are  vratered  in  their  stables 
twice  a  day,  from  a  tank  that  keeps  the 
water  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  50 
degrees.  This  has  proved  to  be  as  well  as 
warming  the  water  to  a  higher  degree. 
The  cows  have  silage,  clover  hay,  and  fine 
shorts.  They  are  always  well  and  hearty. 
A  sick  cow,  or  one  off  her  feed,  has  not 
been  known  for  the  last  four  years.  Though 
in  winter  milk,  these  cows  are  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Many  of  them  even  thus  early  have 
shed  their  old  coats,  and  as  soon  as  grass 
starts  they  will  be  ready  for  pasture.  The 
cost  of  feed  to  each  of  these  cows,  is  not 
far  from  :  silage,  $6  ;  clover  hay,  $2 ;  shorts, 
$6 ;  total,  $14 :  actual  outlay  in  money,  $8, 
not  giving  any  credit  for  milk  or  manure, 
as  an  effect. 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

The  sum  total  of  the  calculation  of  Mr. 
C.  Woods  Davis,  of  Kansas,  foots  up  to 
show  that  before  this  decade  is  half  spent 
all  the  products  of  the  farmers  will  be 
needed  in  the  country  and  will  command 
good  prices,  and  that  farm  lands  will  have 
greatly  advanced  in  value.  He  finds  that 
as  early  as  1894  the  population  will  not  only 
require  the  productions  of  all  the  land  then 
likely  to  be  under  tillage,  but  of  nearly 
4,000,000  acres  more.  Altogether  the  data 
given  seem  to  give  assurance  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  export 
nothing  which  our  farms  produce  except 
cotton,  tobacco  and  animal  products,  and, 
of  course,  the  volume  of  these  exports  will 
steadily  shrink  as  home  consumption  in¬ 
creases.  As  different  products  are  de¬ 
manded  the  farms  will  adjust  themselves 
to  the  best  paying  crops,  and  meanwhile 
there  must  be  a  steady  advance  in  prices.. . . 

When  the  dawn  of  this  prosperity  comes 
the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Press  is  almost 
inclined  to  prophesy  its  continuance  for¬ 
ever,  for  where  are  there  fresh  arable  lands 
to  conquer  ?  But,  after  all,  the  farmer’s 
chief  business  is  with  the  crops  of  the 
present  year,  and  it  will  hardly  oe  wise  for 
him  to  bank  very  heavily  on  the  hope  of 
good  times  in  the  future.  The  wise  man 
will  hold  fast  to  his  land  for  a  time,  at 
least,  and  watch  the  unfolding  of  events, 
but  he  will  not  mortgage  his  farm  to  inau¬ 
gurate  any  costly  improvements . 

Take  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  friends, 
given  often  and  earnestly  during  the  past 
15  years,  and  do  not  cultivate  your  corn 
and  potatoes  deep  after  the  plants  are  well 

out  of  the  ground . 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  motto,  after  crops  are  up, 
is  now,  as  it  was  15  years  ago,  shallow  and 

level  culture . 

A  Quincy,  Mass.,  poultry  man,  who 
keeps  hens,  ducks  and  pigeons,  and  feeds 
them  on  “  city  refuse,”  challenges  auy  man 
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in  Massachusetts  to  get  during  the  year  so 
many  eggs  of  such  fine  quality  as  his,  from 
the  same  number  of  fowls,  by  any  other 
system  of  feeding.  He  says  his  fowls  lay 
better  and  longer  than  upon  other  food, 
and  that  his  eggs  cost  him  but  five  cents  a 
dozen.  There  is  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  both  food  and  condiment  in  city  swill, 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  its  make-up 
will  doubt  its  high  value  as  poultry  food 
when  proper  care  is  taken  to  separate  the 
real  food  from  the  excess  of  liquids.  So  says 
a  writer  in  the  Weekly  Press  of  Phila¬ 
delphia . 

From  the  vigorous  growth  of  stray  aspar 
agus  shoots  year  after  year  in  hedges,  along 
roadsides  and  in  uncultivated  fields,  it 
would  appear  that  the  old  way  of  stuffing 
the  soil  with  manure  for  the  family  plot  is 
a  somewhat  wasteful  method  of  raising  this 
everywhere  prized  vegetable . 

The  N.  E.  Farmer  says  that  the  best  time 
to  draw  manure  to  the  fields  is  when  there 
is  some  to  draw,  when  the  weather  and 
roads  are  favorable  and  when  there  are 
fields  to  be  manured.  The  best  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  the  fields  is  to  spread  it  evenly 
over  the  ground  whether  bare,  frozen  or 
covered  with  snow.  The  only  exception 
would  be  in  case  of  snow  on  a  steep  side 
hill . 

J.  H.  Hale,  in  the  Hartford  Courant,  says 
that  a  gang  of  men  have  located  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  “  propose  to  thoroughly  canvass 
the  county  ”  for  the  sale  of  nursery  stock  ; 
they  are  making  a  specialty  of  peaches, 
“seedling  trees,”  that  will  reproduce  them¬ 
selves  from  the  pits  “absolutely  hardy,” 
as  the  kinds  they  sell  “  bloom  without 
opening  the  blossom,”  and  so  no  “  frost  can 
get  at  them  “  will  fruit  every  year  ”  and 
“do  best  when  neglected  and  allowed  to 
grow  in  turf.”  They  are  selling  the  trees 
at  $10  per  dozen.  It  is  odd  that  such  a  lot 
of  frauds  could  find  it  profitable  to  tell  such 
tales  in  Conuecticut . 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  potatoes  does  not 
help  the  potato  crop  of  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Neither  does  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  So  says  Mr.  Green  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer . . 

Pehaps  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  Ayrshire  as  a  dairy  cow,  says  C.  M. 
Winslow  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  is  that 
her  digestion  enables  her  to  extract  and 
turn  into  milk  and  butter  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  return  for  the  food  con¬ 
sumed.  They  are  like  a  healthy  working¬ 
man  when  he  sits  down  to  dinner — all  the 
food  is  good  and  tastes  good.  An  Ayrshire 
cow  does  not  stop  to  find  out  the  quality 
of  the  hay  placed  before  her — she  eats  with 
a  relish  good  hay  and  poor.  Of  course  she 
does  not  return  to  her  owner  as  much  milk 
from  his  poor  hay  as  from  his  good,  but 
she  eats  it  with  nearly  as  good  relish.  She 
is  hardy,  healthy  and  strong— always 
hungry  and  eats  heartily . 

At  the  Marathon  Farmers’  Institute, 
Col.  Curtis  said  that  the  mau  who  keeps 
the  wool  on  his  sheep  till  June  or  July  does 
so  to  get  gain  in  the  weight  of  the  fleeces. 
He  may  do  this  by  an  increase  of  dirt  and 
the  secretion  of  oil ;  but  while  this  is  true, 
the  sheep  grow  poor  and  they  do  not  go  out 
into  the  sun  to  eat,  and  will  not  with  such 
heavy  coats  on.  For  these  reasons  they  do 
not  eat  enough,  and  the  lambs  get  a  short 
supply  of  milk.  Nothing  is  therefore 

gained,  but  there  is  a  positive  loss . 

Speaking  of  the  necessity  for  some  cheap 
and  simple  means  for  the  determination 
of  the  fat  in  milk,  Prof.  E.  F.  Lisdd  said,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association,  that  taking  the  results 
of  the  dairy  conference  of  last  year,  he  finds 
that  in  some  cases  less  thau  13  pounds  of 
milk  was  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
butter  ;  at  other  conferences,  as  high  as  32 
or  33  pounds  were  required.  Suppose  these 
farmers  were  taking  milk  to  the  same  but¬ 
ter  factory,  each  cow  averaging  3,000 
pounds  per  season,  or  30,000  pounds  of  milk 
for  10  cows.  By  the  present  method  of 
paying  for  milk  at  factories,  each  man  re¬ 
ceives  an  equal  amount.  By  paying  for 
milk  according  to  the  fat,  A.’s  milk  would 
produce  2,353  pounds  of  butter ;  which  at  20 
cents  per  pound  would  amount  to  $470.(50, 
and  B.’s  milk  931  pounds  of  butter  at  20 
cents  per  pound,  $186.20.  But  instead  of 
this  each  receives  $328.40  or  A.  gives  B. 
$142.20.  These  are  the  extremes,  but  such 
cases  are  found  at  every  creamery . 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  says,  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  that  the  best  way  to  handle  milk 
undoubtedly  is  in  deep,  water  sealed  cans. 
He  used  such  cans  15  years  ago,  and  yet  he 
has  been  threatened  with  a  suit  for  in¬ 
fringement  of  a  patent  because  he  has 
written  that  he  to  using  them.  The  cans 


may  be  bought  of  the  man  u facto  re r'who 
owns  a  patent  and  the  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  a  law  suit  be  avoided,  but  he  would 
want  a  guarantee  that  he  could  use  them 
and  be  protected  in  their  use,  for  he  had 
bought  his  from  the  patentee  as  he 
claimed,  and  yet  another  firm  claimed  to 
own  a  patent  which  covered  the  water-seal¬ 
ing  principle . 

Mr.  Henry  Hales,  a  poultryman  of 
much  experience,  tells  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  says  the  Farm  Journal,  that  the 
old  garden  plant  rue,  is  a  specific  for 
cholera  He  chops  the  leaves  and  mixes 
them  with  oat-meal  gruel,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Just  enough  of  the 
latter  should  be  added  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  taste  of  it.  Mr.  Hales  does  not  state 
the  exact  quantity,  but  we  should  think 
five  to  10  drops  to  a  pint  would  be  enough. 
Give  each  sick  bird  a  tea-spoonful  or  two 
daily  until  they  are  able  to  eat.  While  Mr. 
Hales  attributes  the  cure  of  his  fowls  to 
the  rue,  we  think  the  carbolic  acid  was  the 
efficient  remedy  in  the  compound.  Let  our 
readers  try  the  combinations,  but  if  they 
have  not  the  rue  let  them  use  the  acid 
alone.  Remember  that  it  is  a  corrosive 
poison,  and  use  it  very  sparingly . 


DIRECT. 

- Bulletin  Michigan  Agricultural 

College  :  “  That  the  English  sparrow  is 
rapidly  overrunning  the  country  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  Darwin  states  that  newly  in¬ 
troduced  species,  either  of  plant  or  animal, 
will  always  outstrip  the  natives.  This  fact 
is  exemplified  by  the  English  rabbit  in 
Australia,  and  the  cabbage  butterfly  and 
English  sparrow  in  America.” 

- “Where  sparrows  abound  in  large 

flocks,  no  fruit,  grain,  or  vegetable  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  their  attacks.  The  kinds  of 
grain  preferred  are  wheat  and  oats,  which 
suffer  the  most  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Tn 
France  it  is  estimated  that  10,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  are  destroyed  annually.” 

- “  Without  question  the  English  spar¬ 
row  protects  more  insects  than  he  destroys, 
by  driving  away  insectivorous  birds.  That 
these  foreigners  drive  away  familiar  native 
species  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  the 
robins  and  pigeons  cannot  withstand 
numbers,  and  are  obliged  to  vacate,  leav¬ 
ing  their  eggs  and  young  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  nests  and  killed.” 

- “  IN  a  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  1889,  on  the  English 
sparrow,  it  is  shown  that  a  single  pair  of 
these  sparrows  may  produce  in  10  years 
275,716,983,698.” 

- “  The  alarming  rate  at  which  the  spar¬ 
rows  have  increased  during  the  past  few 
years,  shows  only  too  clearly  that  some  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  No  doubt  a  bounty  helps 
to  lessen  their  numbers:  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  if  this  is  the  best  way  to  exterminate 
the  English  sparrow.  This  method  has 
been  employed  in  Michigan  since  1887,  and 
has  been  found  an  expensive  means  of 
lessening  their  number.  The  greatest  ob¬ 
jection— that  other  species  of  birds  are 
killed  by  careless  persons  for  English  spar¬ 
rows — would  apply  as  well  to  any  other 
means  of  destruction.  The  scheme  for 
offering  liberal  prizes  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  killed  in  any  given  territory  is 
worth  considering.  If  the  prizes  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  many  persons  will  compete, 
and  great  destruction  to  the  sparrows 
will  result.  No  one  should  receive  spar¬ 
rows  on  a  bounty  or  prize,  who  has  not 
thoroughly  studied  the  bird.  Far  too 
many  of  the  town  clerks  in  Michigan  do 
not  know  the  English  sparrow’s  head  from 
that  of  a  linnet  or  thrush.  As  a  result,  a 
great  many  birds  that  have  been  sent  in  for 
a  bounty,  are  our  most  beneficial  birds.” 

- N.  Y.  Farmers’  Institute:  “It  is 

time  to  lay  aside  our  prejudices  and  edu¬ 
cate  our  girls  for  the  farm,  as  well  as  for 
other  stations  in  life.  You  may  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  perfect  fruit  from  a  tree  untouched 
for  20  years,  as  a  perfect  character  without 
daily  cultivation.  The  world  will  march 
past  the  weary  housewife,  who  knows 
nothing  but  her  work.” 

- “  So  long  as  a  woman  is  required  to  be 

cook,  laundress,  dairymaid,  sewing-girl  and 
gardener,  so  long  will  she  remain  a  mere 
drudge.  The  truest  domestic  economy  con¬ 
sists  in  furnishing  conveniences  for  the 
wife  and  housekeeper,  that  she  may  save 
her  own  strength.” 

- “  *  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,’ 

aud  high  thinkiug  aud  plain  liviug  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  high  living  and  plain  thinking. 
We  often  see  lavish  expenditure  on  things 
to  satisfy  for  a  season,  while  that  which 
ministers  to  the  higher  interests  to  with¬ 


held  or  grudgingly  given.  Too  much  for 
show— too  little  for  soul.  Completely  fill 
the  home  with  satisfactory  interests,  and 
there  will  be  no  room  for  discontent.  Open 
your  minds  to  the  influence  of  everything 
that  can  improve  your  condition,  and  be 
proud  of  your  vocation.” 

- Cor.  Country  Gentleman:  “To  dry 

up  the  cows  use  a  dog  and  the  average  boy. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  make  blue  milk.” 

- “  My  best  foods  and  the  cheapest  are 

silage  and  clover  hay.  These  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  lowest  co«t  of  any  foods. 
Hungarian  Grass  is  richer  in  nitrogen,  and 
a  good  food.  I  got  12  tons  of  this  cut  green 
per  acre.  Rye  cut  green  makes  excellent 
food.  It  is  a  good  food  to  make  milk,  and 
when  cut  green  it  will  sprout  up  again  and 
make  a  second  crop  for  feeding.” 

- Pres.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College, in  N.  E. 

Farmer:  “A  thorough  education  will  make 
pupils  realize  that  honor  is  proportioned 
to  the  difficulties  overcome,  the  energy  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  service  rendered  in  any  call¬ 
ing,  and  will  lead  them  to  see  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  invention,  the  strength,  the 
manliness  developed  by  hard  outdoor  work, 
the  true  dignity  of  man.  Manual  training, 
systematic  physical  exercise,  the  study  of 
morals  and  political  economy  in  the  schools, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  make  study 
practical  and  the  student  systematical,  will 
help  to  bring  about  the  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor,  and  lead  the 
youth  to  choose  the  free,  natural  life  of  the 
farm  to  the  cramped,  artificial,  muscle¬ 
weakening,  nerve-destroyiDg  machine  life 
of  the  desk  and  the  counter.” 

“  The  annual  visits  of  thousands  of  weary, 
unnerved  denizens  of  our  over-crowded 
cities  to  the  open  air  of  the  country  in 
search  of  what  the  city  does  not  give,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  there  is  no  place  where  man 
can  enjoy  more,  and  for  that  matter  achieve 
greater  success  than  on  a  well  managed 
farm.” 

Cor.  American  Florist  :  “  I  hold  that 
a  man  has  no  more  right  to  attach  a  false 
name  to  a  plant  in  order  to  raise  money  on 
it  than  he  has  to  attach  a  false  name  to  a 
check.” 

- Maine  Farmer:  “  The  things  difficult 

to  do  are  the  ones  that  pay  the  best.  Just 
here  is  where  knowledge  and  skill  are  a 
power.” 

- New  England  Farmer  :  “  The  demand 

for  really  good  things  will  never  long  re¬ 
main  much  below  a  normal  condition.” 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  :  “  Other  quali¬ 
fications  being  equal,  the  more  advanced 
and  complete  the  theory  of  which  the 
farmer  is  the  master,  the  more  successful 
must  be  his  farming.  The  more  he  knows, 
the  more  he  can  do.  The  more  deeply, 
comprehensively  and  clearly  he  can  think, 
the  more  economically  and  advantageously 
can  he  work.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “While  men  persist  in 

thinking  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  it  is 
when  men  cease  to  think  that  we  predict 
disaster.” 


$ti<sccUanc0U?s  Advertising. 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Prevails  with  its  most  enervating  and  discouraging 
effect  In  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  toning 
effect  of  i he  cold  air  Is  gone  and  the  days  grow 
warmer.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  speedily  overcomes 
“that  tired  feeling.”  whether  caused  by  change  of 
climate,  season  of  life,  by  overwork  or  Illness,  and 
Imparts  that  feeling  of  strength  and  self  confi¬ 
dence  which  Is  comforting  and  satisfying.  It  also 
cures  sick  headache,  blliousuess.  indigestion  or  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell.  Mass. 

I OO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps.  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus.  Diarrhrra,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 


■  Plso's  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


.CATARRH 


■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mall. 
50c.  E.  T.  Hazeitiue,  Warren,  Fa. 


BEECH  AM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK,  m  PULVEEIZER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  cultl- 
vat'on  f  'T  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepa-e  for  seed 
lng  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulvcr.zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  byusfngthe  Continental. 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  “How  to  Buy  Direct." 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO.,  ,ASA?IA 


HI!  IND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  nay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


Ease,  Comfort  and  Thrift  1 


THE  BEST! CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING!  SWIN&  STANCHION. 

tJT  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nrw-Yorker. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  A  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


AGENTS  WAA'TED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  In  1S89  proved  a  Great  Success.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  sent  free,  and  testimony  from  farmers 
proving  beyond  a  question  that  It  is  the  only  perfect 
grinder  for  Mowing  Machine  Knives  in  use.  The  very 
liberal  terms  to  agents  given  to  the  Hirst  applicant 
from  any  town  where  no  agency  Is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BROS.  M’FG  CO. 

A'nubue,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 


ROAD  PARTS 

\\  e  mako  the  B E8rl  !  You  will 
buying  vehicles  direct  from  the 
Enclose  2  cent  stamp 
Add 


for 

. .  , _ _  _  Idress 

nn  .  mm  tm TT Tn r  n  unn  nr*  KalamaZOO.M  itll. 


_ close  2  cent  _ 

catalogue  and  net  prices. 


Mention  Rural  New-Yorkbil 


Ml  M  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 

hi  |  M  W  School.CUib  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Oata- 
I  I  logue  free.  T.S.  DENisoN.ChicagoJlL 

A  HANDY  TOOL. 


The  MANAHAN  LAUDER  HOOK 

Is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  it  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  In  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  @1  per  Set:  my  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

N,  E.  FELLOWS,  Box  4.  Tenafty,  N.  J, 
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tions  of  your  customers.  A  good  deal  is  being  said 
about  the  South  American  trade  just  now.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  firms  who  secure  this  trade  are  not 
those  who  send  the  “  most  improved  ”  goods,  but 
those  who  come  the  nearest  to  matching  the  goods 
wanted  by  the  people.  Agents  go  through  the 
country  and  pick  up  samples  of  tools  or  products 
used  by  the  common  people.  These  are  imitated 
as  closely  as  possible  and  the  result  is  a  profitable 
trade.  It  may  be  said  that  such  practice  keeps 
people  from  using  implements  that  would  enable 
them  to  do  better  work — encourages  the  use  of  old- 
style  tools  and  methods.  To  this  we  say  that  when 
manufacturers  show  a  desire  to  give  farmers  just 
what  they  ask  for,  they  will  find  the  ‘  *  old-  style  ” 
tools  disappearing  faster  than  ever  before. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7,  1890. 


Speech  is  silver;  silence  is  golden.  The 
present  ratio  between  the  two  metals  is 
about  one  to  16.  Mix  the  two  by  saying  only 
what  is  worth  saying. 


Have  you,  young  man,  sent  in  your  application 
for  the  R.  N.-Y.  circulars  offering  a,  free  education 
to  you  ?  There  is  no  time  like  noiv.  John  Prompt 
wins  m  the  race  with  Jerry  Putoff,  every  time. 


It  is  with  alarm  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness  that 
the  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  rye,  oats  and  wheat  in 
many  fields  are  alive  with  aphidse.  A  few  days 
ago  as  we  were  walking  along  an  oat  field,  it  was 
observed  that  many  of  the  blades  were  brown  at 
the  tips  and  downward.  An  examination  showed 
that  the  injury  was  being  done  by  the  lice.  Further 
on  a  rye  field  was  examined.  From  two  or  three 
to  30  were  found  on  nearly  every  head,  which  they 
evidently  preferred  to  the  leaves.  The  injury  that 
such  fields  will  sustain  from  these  insects  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  they  merely  feed  upon  the  outer 
husks  of  the  heads,  the  grain  may  escape  material 
injury.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  as  the  glumes 
become  firmer  and  less  tender  with  age,  the  lice 
will  attack  the  stems  and  leaves.  Tobacco  water 
and  the  kerosene  emulsion  will  kill  them  by  con¬ 
tact.  The  question  (unanswerable  as  yet)  is  how 
may  they  be  economically  applied  ? 


For  at  least  the  next  decade  the  legislation  with 
regard  to  silver  to  be  enacted  by  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  is  certain  to  form  a  topic  of  frequent  discus¬ 
sion  and  constant  interest,  not  in  this  country  alone 
but  in  others  also.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  other  question,  except,  perhaps,  those 
affecting  the  labor  and  socialistic  problems,  which 
excites  such  a  general  interest,  all  the  world  over,  as 
that  relating  to  a  double  standard  of  value — bi¬ 
metallism.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  free  trade,  some 
of  the  clearest  intellects  and  best  trained  specialists 
of  the  age  take  diametrically  opposite  views  with 
regard  to  the  matter  ;  while  the  people  at  large,  as 
a  rule,  know  too  little  about  it  to  be  able  to  form 
any  reasonable  opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
either  side  of  the  question.  There  is  not  one  of  our 
readers,  however,  whose  welfare  will  not,  with  ab¬ 
solute  certainty,  be  more  or  less  seriously  affected 
by  the  congressional  silver  legislation  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  hence  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  entire  case  in  our  last  issue  and 
elsewhere  in  this. 


The  writer  well  remembers  a  picture  exhibited 
some  years  ago  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  theme 
was  Decoration  Day  and  the  memories  that  cluster 
about  it.  An  humble  soldier’s  grave  in  a  quiet 
country  churchyard,  bore  the  wreath,  the  flowers, 
and  the  little  flag  which  comrades  had  placed  there. 
There  were  but  two  mourners — a  woman  and  her 
little  son,  the  wife  and  child  of  the  dead  soldier. 
The  woman’s  sad,  thoughtful  face  sho  wed  that  her 
thoughts  were  of  the  past,  with  hopes,  ambitions 
and  dreams  buried  in  the  lowly  grave  before  her. 
War  was  a  terrible  reality  to  her.  She  had  given 
more  than  her  share  for  freedom  and  national  honor. 
The  boy’s  bright,  eager  face  showed  that  his 
thoughts  were  all  of  the  future.  The  grave  meant 
to  him  but  a  dream,  a  dim  memory,  an  inspiration. 
At  each  succeeding  Decoration  Day  the  ranks  of 
those  who  took  an  actual  part  in  the  war  grow 
weaker  and  thinner.  Younger  men,  who  were 
children  while  their  fathers  fought  at  the  front,  are 
now  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
old  war  memories  are  fast  losing  the  last  tinge  of 
their  bitterness.  It  is  well  that  this  should  die  out 
and  leave  us  only  the  inspiration  that  prompted  our 
fathers  to  heroic  deeds.  This  is  the  true  lesson  of 
Decoration  Day. _ 


Mr.  Macomber,  on  the  next  page,  touches  a  very 
important  point,  which  manufacturers  ought  to 
heed.  Do  manufacturers  make  the  machines  that 
will  sell  the  best,  or  do  they  make  just  what  farm¬ 
ers  need  and  ask  for?  The  time  is  coming,  gentle¬ 
men,  when  you  will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  farmers 
and  ask  them  what  they  want.  The  blacksmiths 
of  the  country,  who  are  called  upon  to  mend 
broken  machines,  could  give  you  a  good  many  use¬ 
ful  hints  if  you  desired  them.  You  can  tell  the 
good  points  of  your  implements,  they  can  show  you 
the  weak  uoints— the  places  that  break  and  wear 
out.  _It  wilTnot  do  tojgnore  the  wants  and  sugges¬ 


Since  our  last  issue  there  have  been  some  new 
developments  in  relation  to  the  obnoxious  questions 
by  the  census  enumerators.  A  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  directing 
the  Census  Committee  to  make  inquiries  in  relation 
to  the  objectionable  questions.  Superintendent 
Porter,  also,  anticipating  opposition,  has  instructed 
enumerators  to  enter  that  -tact  opposite  the  names 
of  persons  refusing  to  answer,  and  that  all  “legal 
proceedings  will  be  instituted  by  the  Washington 
office  through  the  Department  of  Justice.”  The 
Superintendent  is  reported  to  have  said,  however, 
that  all  persons  refusing  to  answer  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  furnish  the  information  directly  to 
the  census  office.  A  tacit  admission  of  the  Census 
Bureau’s  lack  of  confidence  in  the  results  to  be  se¬ 
cured  through  the  enumerators  is  shown  by  circu¬ 
lars  which  have  been  sent  to  physicians  asking  for 
the  names  of  their  patients  and  descriptions  of  all 
their  ailments.  This  has  met  an  indignant  remons¬ 
trance  from  the  medical  fraternity  whose  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  patients  is  a  secret  with  which 
no  court  has  any  business.  Such  statistics,  if  com¬ 
plete.  may  be  of  value,  but  those  likely  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  are  likely  to  be  so  fragmentary  that  little 
good  can  come  from  them.  A  large  part  of  the 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  census  enumerators, 
have  so  little  knowledge  of  diseases  that  the  replies, 
even  if  given  in  good  faith,  are  likely  to  be  mislead¬ 
ing  and  unreliable.  The  intentions  of  the  census 
officials  were  doubtless  good,  but  their  plans  are 
liable  to  miscarry. 


The  farmer  who  is  instructed  to  “write  to  his 
Congressman  and  urge  him  to  vote  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  ”  will  have  little  time  for  raising  a 
crop  if  he  follows  up  all  the  bills  that  are  pouring 
into  Congress.  Many  of  these  bills,  ostensibly  in 
the  interests  of  farmers,  are  glaring  specimens  of 
demagogery  and  humbug.  None  knows  this  better 
than  the  men  that  introduce  them.  Why  then  are 
they  introduced?  Simply  to  “keep  the  farmers 
quiet.”  Not  one  of  these  wild  cat  bills  can  be  passed 
through  this  Congress — they  will  only  injure  the 
chances  of  the  few  wise  and  conservative  measures 
that  are  being  discussed. "  Some  Representative 
whose  present  object  in  life  is  to  secure  a  re-election, 
may  be  able  to  have  a  roaring  speech  printed  and 
distributed  at  Government  expense;  that’s  about 
all  that  will  come  of  it.  Farmers,  don’t  waste  your 
powder.  Keep  cool.  No  truer  words  ever  were 
spoken  than  these  by  Secretary  Rusk  :  11  No  pos¬ 

sible  relief  can  come  to  farmers  or  to  the  country, 
no  permanent  remedy  for  present  ills  is  to  be  found, 
in  measures  which  are  rather  the  outcome  of  resent¬ 
ment  tha  n  the  product  of  reason.  I  would  say  to 
the  farmers ,  stand  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills  in 
demanding  what  is  right ,  and  resisting  any  possi¬ 
ble  infringement  on  your  rights  as  citizens  by  any 
other  class  or  combination  of  people,  but  beware  lest 
in  your  just  eagerness  to  secure  your  oum  rights , 
you  seek  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  No 
measure  that  conflicts  with  the  rights  of  any  one 
class  of  citizens ,  but  what  is  sure  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  boomerang  and  return  to  injure  the 
hand  that  shapied  it." 


The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  a  farmer  who  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  begin  his  spring  plowing  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Upon  dragging  his  plow  from  under  a  pro¬ 
tecting  tree,  where  it  had  been  stored  during  the 
winter,  he  discovered  that  it  must  have  a  new  point 
before  any  work  could  be  done  with  it ;  so  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  nearest  town,  several  miles  away,  was 
made,  and  a  single  point  was  purchased.  A  little 
foresight  would  have  enabled  him  to  buy  the  point 
on  Saturday,  while  in  town,  instead  of  wasting  a 
half  day  of  valuable  time  when  the  soil  was  in  fine 
condition  for  plowing.  Further,  should  that  one 
point  be  broken,  another  trip  to  town  would  be 
necessary,  while  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  days 
before  the  point  will  become  so  worn  as  tobe  worth¬ 
less.  Another  farmer,  in  a  former  year,  cut  sev¬ 
eral  acres  of  clover  and  had  it  cured  before  securing 
a  rake.  But  for  the  accommodation  of  a  thrifty 
neighbor  in  lending  him  a  rake,  his  hay  might  have 
been  ruined  before  he  was  able  to  secure  one  ;  it 
certainly  would  had  he  been  obliged  to  order  a  rake 
of  the  manufacturer,  several  hundred  miles  away. 
Another  farmer  made  a  hay  rack  after  his  hay  was 
ready  to  be  drawn  to  the  barn.  Such  farmers 
never  can  do  without  middlemen.  Should  mer¬ 
chants  or  manufacturers  use  so  little  foresight,  and 
show  so  little  plain  business  sense,  99  out  of  every 
100  would  fail  in  less  than  a  decade.  While  the  R. 
N.  - Y.  repeats  that  such  farmers  as  these  cannot  get 
along  without  middlemen,  we  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  they  alone  are  responsible  for  their 
plight.  They  tie  themselves  up  ;  will  middlemen 
voluntarily  cut  them  loose  ? 


JUNK  7 

CENTRAL  PARK  AND  ITS  LESSON. 

Six  hundred  cords  of  wood  cut  out  of  Central 
Park  (N.  Y.)  last  winter  !  This  to  many  is  an 
alarming  destruction  of  the  trees  planted  30  years 
ago.  The  pity  is  that  more  trees  were  not  des¬ 
troyed,  the  destruction  having  begun  15  years  ago. 
In  the  wild  woods  one  does  not  look  for  symmetri¬ 
cal  specimens.  It  is  there  a  struggle  for  life,  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  and  those  that  do  survive  give 
the  woods  its  chief  charm — a  resort  planted  and 
cared  for  in  nature’s  own  way.  In  Central  Park 
there  are  40  acres  of  such  land — a  forest  which  on 
the  part  of  pleasure  and  sight-seekers  is  but  excep¬ 
tionally  resorted  to.  They  prefer  the  improved 
parts  made  lovely  by  single  specimens,  by  patches 
or  far-reaching  areas  of  lawn,  shrubbery  planta¬ 
tions,  rock  work,  lakes,  hills  and  vales,  drives  and 
shady,  well  kept  walks.  In  so  far  as  this  part  of 
Central  Park  is  concerned,  the  trees,  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  develop  their  fullest  beauty  as  single 
specimens,  have  been  allowed  to  become  so  crowded 
that  a  well-grown  tree  is  the  exception,  while 
thousands  of  one  sided,  distorted,  half-dead, 
scraggly  things  are  struggling  with  each  other  for 
air  and  light  to  succumb,  year  after  year,  to  this 
impossible  condition  of  a  vigorous  existence.  Nor¬ 
way  and  Hemlock  Spruces,  Balsam  Firs,  Scotch, 
Austrian  and  Stone  Pines  are  jammed  together 
with  maples,  elms,  horse-chestnuts,  ashes,  birches, 
magnolias,  beeches,  hornbeams,  dogwoods,  paulo- 
nias,  oaks  and  lindens,  as  if  all  were  alike  fitted  by 
nature  to  endure,  to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  un¬ 
equal  contest.  There  is  not  one  decent  specimen  of 
the  Norway  Spruce  in  the  park.  All  are  brown 
with  red  spiders,  or  distorted  from  over-crowding. 
Most  of  the  hemlocks  are  half  dead,  one-sided,  or 
leggy.  The  specimens  of  evergreens  which  have 
been  given  space  to  develop  their  characteristic 
charms  are  very  few.  We  look  in  vain  for  single 
trees  or  shrubs  of  any  of  the  rarer,  choicer  kinds 
which,  in  a  great  park  so  situated,  should  consti¬ 
tute  the  foremost  attraction.  Still  there  is  material 
enough  in  Central  Park  to  have  made  it,  in  an 
arboricultural  way,  all  that  it  is  by  nature — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  resorts  in  the  world.  And  all 
this  has  been  defeated  by  ignorant  directors,  who 
look  upon  a  tree  as  a  tree,  and  the  more  the  merrier. 
The  present  Superintendent — an  experienced  nur¬ 
seryman — is  doing  all  he  can,  though  in  the  face  of 
persistent  opposition  from  political  ignoramuses,  to 
repair  the  injuries  which  years  of  neglect  and  in¬ 
efficiency  have  effected.  Years  will  be  required  to 
do  this  great  work.  In  many  portions  it  can 
be  effected  in  no  other  way  than  by  rooting  out 
every  tree  and  shrub  and  replanting  the  land  again. 
A  single  specimen  of  a  tree  grown  in  a  situation 
and  with  the  care  which  its  fullest  development 
needs,  is  beautiful  beyond  comparison.  But  we  may 
not  hope  that  two  trees  or  a  thicket  of  trees  can 
develop  their  individual  perfection  if  growing  where 
there  is  room  for  but  oue.  The  very  day,  or  week, 
or  season  on  which  two  fine  specimens  interfere 
with  each  other,  destroy  the  less  valuable  tree ;  and 
this  advice  may  well  be  heeded,  not  only  by  the 
management  of  every  park  in  the  country,  but  also 
by  the  owners  of  ornamental  grounds  wherever 
situated,  however  pretentious  or  humble. 


BREVITIES. 

Lots  of  us  (trowl  and  grumble  that  the  world  Is  made  up  wrong, 

That  most  of  us  must  turn  the  wheels  while  rich  folks  ride  along. 

Now  stop  your  growling  long  enough  this  little  fact  to  learn 

Our  wages  cover  every  cent  we  earn. 

Dame  Nature  knows  her  calling,  her  scales  turn  to  a  lialr, 

For  every  dollar  that  we  earn  ►  he  coins  an  honest  pair  : 

And  If  we  work  or  If  we  shirk,  with  Justice  strict  and  stern 

Our  wages  cover  every  cent  we  earn. 

And  Nature  holds  the  power  to  say  Just  what  our  pay  shall  be, 

And  health  and  hope  and  happiness  must  pass  as  currency. 

And  love  Is  legal  tender,  as  we  all  will  surely  learn 

Our  wages  cover  every  cent  we  earn. 

The  nearer  the  stone,  the  better  the  soil. 

It  is  not  all  of  good  farming  to  raise  big  crops  I 

Be  snre  to  credit  health  and  a  clear  conscience  with  their 
real  value. 

Do  not  forget  it :  The  day  when  two  ornamental  trees 
begin  to  crowd  one  another,  destroy  the  less  valuable. 

The  dreaded  flea-beetle  appears  on  the  potato  vines 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  thus  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son. 

There  may  be  thousands  of  things  that  are  beyond  our 
comprehension.  There  is  nothing  we  cannot  think  about, 
however. 

A  “SCRUB”  hen  that  will  lay  ISOee'gs  a  year  is  worth  more 
than  a  “  throughbred”  that  will  not  lay  75— that  is,  if  you 
are  in  the  egg  business. 

Industrious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  this 
spring,  as  in  past  springs,  to  cross  the  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  have  failed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tho  Missouri 
Currant  and  gooseberry. 

The  entomologists  tell  us  what  will  kill  the  plant  lice 
which  are  destroying  our  oats  and  rye,  but  they  fail  to  tell 
us  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied  without  crushing  a 
good  proportion  of  the  grain.  We  all  know  that  the  best 
way  to  do  away  with  drunkenness  is  to  stop  drinking 
liquor.  How  are  we  to  make  people  stop  ? 

Are  quail  done  up  in  “  original  packages?”  In  a  suit 
brought  by  a  Pennsylvania  game  association  agaiust  a 
dealer,  for  selling  quail  out  of  season,  the  defendant’s 
lawyer  argued  that  the  quail  were  killed  in  Missouri  and 
shipped  in  the  original  package  to  Pittsburgh.  In  dead 
quail  one  very  important  element  of  the  “orginal  pack¬ 
age”  is  missing,  viz.: — life. 

If  the  McClammy  or  Stanford  Agricultural-land  Loan 
bill  should  become  law,  what  woula  hinder  the  men  who 
borrow  money  from  the  government  at  one  or  two  perceut. 
per  annum  interest,  on  real  estate  security,  from  lending 
the  money  at  higher  and  higher  rates  of  interest  in  accord¬ 
ance  witli  the  degree  of  risk,  to  persons  having  no  real 
estate  to  mortgage?  Are  we  to  have  an  era  of  such 
abundant  cheap  money  that  the  poorest  of  us  may  easily 
become  rich  and  happy  ? 
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Business. 

BALING  MANURE. 

The  disposal  of  the  manure  from  the  New  York  city 
stables  is  a  perplexing  problem.  Men  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  removing  it  are  paid  by  the  stable  owners  for  so 
doing  and  also  derive  a  revenue  from  its  sale  to  farmers 
and  truckers  in  the  surrounding  country.  The  keeping  of 
quantities  of  loose  manure  has  long  been  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  from  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stables,  and  its 
carting  in  this  condition  has  been  strenuously  opposed  not 
only  by  city  residents,  but  by  suburban  dwellers  and 
travelers  who  are  compelled  to  be  near  it  while  it  is  being 
transported  by  rail  or  boat  or  unloaded  and  carted  away 
in  the  country.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  compel  stable¬ 
men  to  bale  all  manure  as  fast  as  it  is  made  and  to  secure 
its  transportation  in  a  less  objectionable  form.  These 
efforts  have  been  in  a  large  measure  futile.  The  stable¬ 
men  and  contractors  who  remove  the  manure  claim  that 
baling  injures  it,  and  that  farmers  will  not  buy  it.  Mr. 
Sol.  Sayles,  a  Sixth  Avenue  butcher,  has  baled  his  manure 
for  several  years,  and  is  very  emphatic  in  his  opinion  of 
the  advantages  of  doing  so.  He  uses  a  common  hay-press 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30.  It  stands  in  the  stable 
and  the  manure  is  thrown  into  it  as  the  stables  are 
cleaned.  When  enough  for  a  bale  has  accumulated,  it  is 
pressed,  wired,  taken  out  and  the  process  repeated.  The  bales 
weigh  about  200  pounds,  are  about  the  size  of  a  bale  of  hay, 
and  at  a  short  distance,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  They  are  piled  up  in  the  stable  until  it  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  remove  them,  when  they  are  taken  out  to  his  New 
Jersey  farm  for  use.  The  manure  heats  the  same  as  un¬ 
baled  manure,  but  Mr.  Sayles  said  that  it  is  not  injured  a 
particle,  and  any  claims  to  the  contrary  are  all  nonsense. 
The  objections  to  baling  all  originate  in  the  minds  of 
stable  owner  and  contractor,  neither  of  whom  wishes  to 
incur  the  expense  incident  to  buying  a  press.  Mr.  S.  said, 
further,  that  the  baling  of  all  manure  in  stables  should  be 
compulsory,  and  that  it  is  less  trouble  to  bale  the  manure 
than  to  bother  with  the  contractors.  He  makes  from  70  to 
80  bales  every  four  weeks. 

The  advantages  of  baling  are  many.  The  manure  can 
be  stored  in  small  space,  and  is  divested  of  the  oflfensive- 
ness  so  strongly  objected  to  when  stored  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  It  is  more  cleanly  to  handle,  and  can  be  transported 
more  readily.  Taken  altogether,  baling  is  the  neatest, 
cheapest,  and  most  convenient  method  yet  devised  for 
handling  the  manure  from  city  stables.  Horse-men  are,  as 
a  rule,  keen  business  men,  noted  for  their  ability  to  make 
a  dollar  grow.  It  is  surprising  that  they  do  not  realize 
what  they  are  losing  by  their  present  methods  of  disposing 
of  manure.  Every  ounce  of  this  baled  manure  can  be  sold 
at  a  good  price.  We  know  of  farms  100  miles  from  the 
city  on  which  city  manure  would  be  used  if  some  means  of 
packing  could  be  devised  that  would  enable  the  railroads 
to  haul  more  on  a  car  and  thus  save  freight.  Handling 
horse  stable  manure  and  hauling  it  over  rough  country 
roads,  particularly  in  wet  seasons  like  the  past  three,  is  a 
hard  way  of  enriching  the  farm.  Not  only  is  this  handling 
slow  and  disagreeable  work,  but  the  load  is  made  unneces¬ 
sarily  heavy  by  the  immense  weight  of  water  found  in 
loose  manure.  In  the  bales,  a  portion  at  least  of  this  water 
is  pressed  out.  In  fact,  there  is  every  argument  in  favor 
of  baling  manure.  When  the  baling  is  done  as  fast  as  the 
manure  accumulates,  as  it  should  be,  no  extra  labor  is 
required,  storage  space  is  saved,  and  offensive  odors  are 
prevented.  The  ease  of  handling  the  bales  and  the  fact 
that  less  water  is  paid  for  when  manure  is  bought  by  the 
bale,  will  commend  the  practice  to  farmers.  The  trouble 
lies  with  the  stable  men  and  contractors  who  control  the 
trade  in  manure.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used  by  truckers, 
who  live  so  close  to  the  city  that  a  manure  cart  may  be 
driven  directly  from  the  stable  to  the  field  without  unload¬ 
ing.  Such  men  do  not  care  for  baled  manure — it  is  the 
farmer  living  at  a  great  distance  that  needs  it.  If  the 
near-by  farmers  used  up  a  portion  of  the  product  from 
each  stable  the  remainder  would  hardly  make  enough  to 
bale.  Let  stable- men  who  want  this  trade  do  as  Mr.  Sayles 
does — bale  all  their  manure,  and  advertise  their  product. 
They  will  soon  find  themselves  unable  to  supply  the 
demand. 


ANOTHER  FARMER  TALKS. 

In  the  Rural  of  May  24,  the  middlemen  are  after  our 
friend  Dibble  with  a  “  sharp  stick.”  My  object  in  writing 
is  not  to  come  to  his  rescue,  for  I  can  assure  the  readers  of 
the  Rural  that  he  can  take  care  of  himself.  His  talking 
‘‘right  out  in  meeting,”  as  I  have  heard  him  do  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  held  at  Livonia  Station,  last  April,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  farmers  thinking  as  to  how  they  can  plan  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  middlemen  too  big  a  profit.  I  have 
bought  farm  machinery  of  agents,  and  also  directly  from 
the  manufacturers.  In  several  instances  I  have  done  as 
well  through  the  agent  as  in  buying  directly.  If  the  mid¬ 
dleman  is  a  man,  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  will  represent  a 
machine  just  as  it  is,  and  will  not  rob  the  farmer  in  the 
price  of  it.  I  have  had  to  do  with  several  such  myself. 
Then  again,  I  have  been  “  beat,”  and  I  shall  be  plain,  and 
tell  just  how  it  was.  Eleven  years  ago  I  wanted  a  mowing 
machine,  for  which  I  was  ready  to  pay  cash  down.  I 
ordered  a  Champion  mower  of  the  general  agent  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  paying  $63.  for  it.  I  used  that  machine  three  years 
and  then  sold  it  to  a  frieDd  who  wanted  one  just  like  it  at 
once.  The  next  year  I  ordered  another  of  the  same  kind, 
from  the  same  party.  For  that  machine  I  paid  $60.  I 
did  not  run  that  mower  long  before  the  tongue  broke, 
when,  to  my  entire  disgust,  I  made  the  discovery 
that  it  was  made  of  pine  wood.  I  immediately 
wired  the  agent  to  send  me  a  white-ash  tongue  to 
replace  the  pine  one.  As  if  to  add  “  insult  to  injury,”  he 
sent  it  C.  O.  D.  But,  afterwards,  upon  my  calling  his  at¬ 


tention  to  it,  returned  the  price  of  it ;  his  excuse  to  me 
for  having  used  pine,  was  that  the  company  could  not  get 
enough  good  ash  timber  for  the  many  machines  they  turned 
out.  I  thought  the  excuse  “  rather  thin.”  After  using  the 
ash  tongue  the  next  season,  I  discovered  that  it  had  a  defect 
and  was  obliged  to  put  a  large  iron  plate  on  the  side  of  it 
to  make  it  safe.  That  concern  will  never  again  sell  me 
another  machine.  I  doubt  not,  I  could  have  bought  that 
machine  just  as  cheap  of  a  reliable  local  agent  (had  there 
been  one  here),  without  being  subject  to  the  annoyance  I 
was.  The  Victor  Mowing  Machine  Company  sends  out  cir¬ 
culars  setting  forth  that  they  will  sell  their  mowers  directly 
to  the  farmers  for,  I  think,  less  than  $30,  the  money  to  be 
sent  them  before  shipment.  That  machine  may  be  a  good 
one :  but  where  is  the  farmer  nowadays  who  does  not  want 
to  know  how  and  where  he  is  to  get  repairs  in  case  of 
breakage  ?  The  only  remedy  is  to  buy  of  honest  middle¬ 
men,  and  there  are  such,  and  not  to  expect  too  much  for 
too  little  money,  for  such  goods  too  often  turn  out  to  be  as 
“  good  as  they  are  cheap.”  P.  G.  F. 

So.  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  ACCOUNTS;  A  SIMPLE  SYSTEM  OF 
KEEPING  THEM. 

The  head  of  every  family  should  keep  an  account  of  his 
expenses  to  learn  the  amount  of  losses  and  gains— both  in 
whole  and  in  particular  lines  of  work  or  classes  of  crops. 
This  is  invaluable  in  determining  what  crops  pay  the  best, 
etc.,  and  shows  at  all  times  an  accurate  record  of  all  ac¬ 
counts  received  and  payable,  the  history  of  any  notes  due 
from  or  to  him,  as  well  as  the  rate,  expiration  of  policies 
and  amount  of  dues  of  life  and  fire  insurance  companies, 
etc.  Many  are  prevented  from  keeping  such  records  by  a 
lack  of  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  and  more  on  account 
of  the  complicated  systems  suggested  to  them  by  imprac¬ 
ticable  people.  To  those  desiring  to  maintain  a  proper 
record  in  the  briefest  way,  requiring  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  care,  I  address  the  following  suggestions,  add¬ 
ing  that  I  am  a  book-keeper  and  a  practical  man  as  well, 
and  am  employing  the  system  in  my  own  case,  with  the 
best  of  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  as  great  a 
source  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  many  others. 

In  adopting  this  system,  you  will  purchase :  One  mem¬ 
orandum  calendar,  blocked,  like  the  miniature  copy  be¬ 
low.  This  shows  the  day  of  the  month  and  week,  and  there 
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is  a  blank  space  on  one  side,  and  the  opposite  side  is  blank. 
These  can  be  bought  at  any  book  store.  The  size  is  usu¬ 
ally  5x2%  inches.  In  addition,  there  should  be  one  ledger, 
indexed  ;  the  size  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  amount  of 
business  you  intend  to  record.  It  is  well  to  get  one  large 
enough  for  all  requirements,  and  it  should  be  divided  into 
such  a  number  of  accounts  as  may  be  desirable.  There 
should  be  so  many  leaves  for  expense  account;  so  many 
for  notes  receivable,  poultry,  wheat,  table  expenses,  cloth¬ 
ing,  household  furnishing,  food,  repair  accounts,  insur¬ 
ance,  cattle,  etc.,  etc.  The  only  other  requisite  is  a  bunch 
of  52  envelopes  to  receive  the  leaves  of  the  calendar,  one  for 
each  week,  on  which  inscribe, 

CHARGES— 

For  Week  Ending  May  18,  1890. 

Now  you  are  ready. 

In  beginning  a  business,  and  opening  a  set  of  books,  it  is 
customary  to  enter  under  each  account  the  value  of  the 
‘‘stock  on  hand,”  if  any.  In  like  manner,  if  you  wish  to 
‘‘start  straight”  in  your  account  keeping,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter,  under  the  real  estate  account,  the  value  of 
your  real  estate;  under  poultry,  the  value  of  what  you 
have  on  hand  ;  under  cattle  account,  ditto ;  and  so  through 
the  list.  Now  if  you  charge  on  the  ledger,  under  these 
figures,  all  amounts  paid  out  for  each  account,  and  credit 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  column  assigned  for  the  credits, 
the  amounts  of  costs  for  the  same,  the  difference  will  show 
what  you  made  or  lost,  after  considering  the  ‘‘stock  on 
hand.” 

But  to  place  its  proper  value  on  everything  would  be  a 
greater  task  than  many  would  care  to  undertake,  and  they 
would  prefer  to  start  with  blank  pages.  If  you  are  such  a 
person,  every  night  take  your  memorandum  block,  and 
enter  on  the  blank  the  amount  paid  or  received  during  the 
day  for  the  different  acounts.  Do  this  every  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  week  place  the  seven  slips  inside  the  proper 
envelope,  and  whenever  you  have  the  opportunity,  “  post  ” 
your  ledger ;  i.  e.,  carry  the  amounts  from  the  memoran¬ 
dum  slips  to  the  accounts  in  the  ledger  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  ;  first  taking  off  the  different  items  on  a  piece  of 
paper  to  get  each  account  in  one  sum  total,  which  you 
will  date:  “Week  Ending - .”  Thus  your  ledger  ac¬ 

counts  will  show  the  cost  and  returns,  by  the  week,  for 
each  account  you  choose  to  open,  and  the  original  entries 
may  be  referred  to  for  prices,  etc.,  almost  instantly,  with¬ 
out  repeating  the  writing.  c.  S.  w. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Farm  Grinders  Heard  From.— I  have  a  combined  feed 
mill  and  two-horse  power,  made  by  the  Stover  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  It  will  grind  shelled  corn  at  the  rate  of 
10  to  12  bushels  per  hour.  Oats  do  not  run  through  it  so 
fast.  It  does  not  grind  as  fast  as  a  burr-stone  mill;  but, 
then,  it  beats  going  four  miles  to  mill,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  toll  is  saved,  which  is  quite  an  item.  With  this 
same  machine  we  run  a  16-inch  buzz  saw,  a  Ross  11  A 
fodder  cutter,  and  a  Marcellus  power  corn-sheller,  with 
capacity  of  40  bushel  of  shelled  corn  per  hour.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  satisfactory  machine  for  the  farm.  P.  G.  F. 
South  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  have  run  a  grinder  for  three  years,  grinding  all  my 
feed.  I  use  a  two-horse  tread  power,  which  runs  it  nicely. 
Once  I  ground  12  bushels  of  com  and  oats,  mixed, 
in  an  hour.  It  cost  me  between  $30  and  $40,  and  I  had  to 
replace  the  grinding  plates  after  using  it  two  years.  They 
cost  about  $2.  I  believe  it  pays  to  grind  all  the  feed  for  the 
cattle  unless  that  from  the  silo.  The  corn  from  that  will 
be  soft  and  digestible  without  grinding.  Suppose  we 
grind  1,000  bushels  of  corn  and  oats  each  winter,  this 
would  save  in  toll,  if  the  miller  took  only  one-tenth,  100 
bushels,  or  about  $30.  I  have  to  go  3%  miles  to  a  mill  and 
would  have  to  go  at  least  15  times.  Doing  this  would  spoil 
a  day  each  trip,  and  the  total  loss  may  be  estimated  at  $20 
at  least,  so  I  think  I  may  feel  sure  that  the  grinder  pays. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  a  tread  power  and  mill  is  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  mine,  after  three  years’  service,  cutting,  grind¬ 
ing,  sawing,  etc.,  are  yet  good,  so  that  the  damage  is  not 
great.  I  make  no  charge  for  the  horse  power  to  run  the 
tread,  as  I  would  rather  that  my  horses  should  do  it  than 
not.  It  is  under  shelter,  and  the  work  gives  wholesome 

exercise.  A.  J.  cook. 

*  *  * 

Changes  in  Feed  Mills.— In  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  May  24,  some  one  asks  as  to  the  kind,  cost,  durability 
and  economy  of  farm  feed  mills,  al30  whether  it  pays  to 
grind  all  our  feed.  My  experience  for  over  15  years  is  that 
it  does  pay  to  grind  all  our  feed.  I  have  used  four  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  feed  mills,  and  have  not  found  one  that  I 
think  would  be  economical  if  run  by  horse  power — I  mean 
by  any  two-horse  tread  power.  They  are  either  too  small 
to  be  of  practical  use,  or  too  large  for  the  power.  I  am 
now  using  a  Scientific,  No.  2,  feed  mill,  made  by  the 
Springfield  Machine  Co..  Springfield,  O.  The  grinding 
plates  are  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  that  the  mill  will  grind  3,000  bushels 
before  the  plates  will  have  to  be  renewed.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  grind  over  1,200  bushels  as  fine  as  I  like.  This  mill 
cannot  be  run  by  horse-power.  I  use  a  six-horse- power 
steam  engine,  and  grind  from  10  to  15  bushels  per  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fineness  of  the  product.  I  think  a  10-horse¬ 
power  engine  would  grind  20  bushels  per  hour,  and  grind 
it  fine.  There  may  be  other  mills  that  will  do  good  work 
with  a  common  horse-power  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  they  will  not  grind  over  five  or  six  bushels  per  hour, 
if  it  is  ground  fine.  Any  farmer  can  tell  whether  his  time 
is  too  valuable  to  be  economically  spent  in  using  such  a 
mill,  which  costs  from  $40  to  $50,  the  plates  costing 
from  $1  to  $2  each,  according  to  their  size.  I 
think  that  on  any  farm  on  which  there  is  a  dairy  of 
25  cows,  it  would  be  economical  to  have  a  steam  engine 
and  feed  mill  all  of  which  can  be  bought  for  $350.  The 
cost  of  coal  for  10  hours’  work  will  not  exceed  $1. .  There  is 
one  thing  more  about  feed  mills— I  have  never  seen  one 
that  was  properly  adjusted  for  horse  power  or  a  light 
steam  power.  Manufacturers  test  their  mills  with  plenty 
of  power,  and  then  estimate  what  a  lighter  power  will  do — 
at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  way  the  thing  is  done,  as  the 
mill  never  comes  up  to  the  mark  claimed.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  this  is  true  of  every  mill  made,  as  I 
have  tried  only  four  kinds.  The  “Scientific”  is  a  good 
mill,  and  will  do  work  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  stone  mill. 
I  think  that  if  the  manufacturers  would  make  a  mill  with 
eight-inch  grinding  plates,  put  on  a  vibrating  feeder  in 
place  of  the  one  they  now  use,  the  mill  could  be  run  by  a 
two-horse  tread  power  with  economy.  I  will  say  here,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  that  I  changed  the 
feeder  to  my  mill,  as  mentioned  above,  and  found  that  the 
mill  would  grind  five  bushels  per  hour  more  with  10  pounds 
less  steam.  I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  about  it,  but  I 
find  that  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  tools  get  an 
idea  that  they  have  the  best  thing,  and  that  it  is  made 
just  right.  Then  they  can  sell  all  that  they  make  just  as 
they  are,  consequently  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  improving.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect  from 
several  manufacturers,  one  received  within  10  days. 

S.  M.  MACOMBER. 

*  *  * 

Canned  Corn. — Some  parties  who  supply  sweet-corn  to 
canning  factories  say  that  the  demand  for  the  crop  this 
year  will  not  help  the  growers.  When  the  R.  N.-Y.  spoke 
of  the  probable  extra  demand  this  season,  it  meant  that 
the  canners  would  probably  relieve  the  city  markets  some¬ 
what  and  help  avert  the  usual  glut.  Why  is  not  the  Black 
Mexican  Corn  more  in  favor  with  canners  ?  Because  of  its 
color  ?  It  is  the  best  canning  corn  known,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  an  enterprising  canner  can  build  up  a  fine  special 
market  in  it.  If  its  merits  once  become  known,  it  is 
certain  to  be  prized  and  sought  in  preference  to  other 
varieties. 

Hay  Loader.— I  am  asked  by  a  subscriber  to  the  R. 
N.-Y.  whether  I  still  like  the  hay  loader;  if  it  will  take 
hay  from  a  swath  clean ;  if  it  is  durable,  and  if  it  will  pay 
on  a  farm  where  40  or  50  acres  of  hay  are  cut.  I  have  used 
the  Keystone  loader  for  three  years,  I  value  it  very 
highly.  Indeed,  I  would  almost  as  soon  dispense  with  the 
mower  as  with  the  loader.  It  often  pays  tremendously  to 
rush  the  hay  into  the  barn.  With  the  loader  this  is  pos- 
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sible.  We  can  do  as  much  after  tea  as  we  could  in  the 
entire  afternoon  without  this  valuable  implement.  It 
makes  two  men  work  lively  to  load  the  hay,  right  from 
the  swath  or  tedder,  as  it  is  carried  tip  by  this  machine. 
It  takes  it  as  clean  as  a  rake  would.  In  case  of  putting 
clover  into  the  silo,  or  in  soiling,  the  machine  is  even  more 
desirable.  It  is  hitched  on  to  the  wagon  in  a  minute,  and 
even  with  green  clover,  men  never  complain  of  being  tired. 
Our  machine,  after  three  years,  is  as  good  as  new.  It  has 
not  broken,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  last  in¬ 
definitely.  I  believe  it  would  pay  on  a  farm  with  20  acres 
in  hay.  A.  j.  cook. 

Prices  of  American  Implements  Abroad.— In  the 
issue  of  the  Rural  just  received,  I  find  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  a  member  of  Congress  stated  that  the  self- 
biuder  could  be  bought  in  Scotland  for  $120.  The  remarks 
added  seem  to  indicate  that  the  editor  believes  that  this 
statement  is  correct,  and  that  American  binder  manufac¬ 
turers  are  charging  too  much  for  their  machines  at  home. 
Now,  the  fact  is  that  twine  binders  are  not,  and  never  have 
been  sold  in  Scotland  at  retail  for  $120.  Such  machines 
sell  at  very  much  higher  prices  in  England  and  Scotland 
than  in  the  United  States.  When  in  England  last 
summer,  I  made  inquiries  of  a  number  of  leading  English 
manufacturers,  and  of  the  agents  of  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  binder  factories.  From  these  I  found  that  the  price 
of  standard  twine  binders  in  Great  Britain  was  from  $215 
to  $225,  and  in  France  the  same  grade  of  machine  sold  for 
substantially  the  same  price.  I  may  state,  besides,  that  the 
sales  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  are  generally  for  cash 
or  very  short  time,  while  in  this  country  binders  are,  as  a 
rule,  sold  on  very  long  time,  and  in  many  cases  the  se¬ 
curity  is  very  poor.  According  to  the  best  information  I 
am  able  to  collect,  binders  are  now  being  sold  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Missouri,  for  from  $140  to 
$145,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  can  be  bought 
at  retail  by  the  farmer  for  spot  cash  at  a  much  lower  price. 
It  is  rather  surprising  that  binders  should  be  so  much 
cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  England,  but  the  figures  I 
have  given  are  substantially  correct.  E.  j.  B. 

Chicago,  III. 

English  Implements.— The  English  farmers '.have  a 
number  of  farm  conveniences  that  are  not  much  used  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  It  might  pay  some  of  our  American 
manufacturers  to  import  or  imitate  these  contrivances. 
Last  week  we  spoke  of  root  pulpers  which  crush  roots  in¬ 
stead  of  slicing  them.  The  “  Strawsonizer  ”  has  also  been 
mentioned.  This  machine  distributes  lime,  fertilizers  and 
other  dry  substances  by  the  air-blast  method.  We  need 
this  machine  here.  Grindstones  hung  in  metal  troughs 
with  iron  foot  treadles  are  also  advertised  in  the  English 
papers.  Many  an  American  farmer  would  be  thankful  for 
one  of  these.  *•  Hay  barns  ”  made  wholly  of  wrought  iron 
seem  to  be  quite  largely  used.  They  are  skeleton  buildings, 
with  round  roofs  of  corrugated  iron  and  curtains  of  the 
same  material  for  sides.  They  are,  of  course,  made  in  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  largest  piece  seems  to  be  light  enough  for 
two  men  to  handle.  Hay  can  be  thrown  into  such  barns 
from  any  side  and  cannot  be  injured  by  storms.  With  our 
climate,  unless  the  present  weather  continues,  we  do  not 
need  these  iron  barns  for  hay  any  more  than  we  need 
silage  stackers,  which  are  in  quite  general  use  on  the  other 
side.  English  weights  for  pressing  down  silage  or  even  for 
rolling  land  are  made  of  large,  hollow  rollers  in  which 
water  is  poured.  This  gives  a  very  heavy  weight  and  when 
the  roller  is  to  be  hauled  to  another  field  the  water  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  out,  thus  reducing  the  weight. 

Prongs  on  the  Hoe.— Did  you  ever  try  one  of  those 
four-pronged  potato  diggers  for  cultivating  the  ground 
amongst  growing  crops  ?  I  have,  and  can  say  that  they 
are  the  best  and  easiest-working  tool  for  the  purpose  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  With  one  you  can  work  the  ground 
deeper  than  with  any  kind  of  a  hoe,  and  it  will  pull  the 
grass  and  weed  root?  to  the  surface,  from  which  they  can 
be  picked  up  and  carried  off.  G.  P.  A. 

Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Disk  Cultivator  for  Asparagus.— I  use  a  disk  culti¬ 
vator  in  place  of  the  old-style  hone,  and  it  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement,  leaving  the  ground  in  much  better  shape  for 
asparagus  in  the  cutting  season.  It  leaves  it  loose,  and 
that  is  what  is  needed.  JOHN  schenck. 

Long  Island. 


A  FARMER’S  FARM  NOTES. 

To  AVOID  THE  ONIONY  TASTE  IN  MILK  turn  a  lot  of 
heifers  and  dry  cows  in  the  pasture  first,  and  leave  them 
there  for  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Before  they  will  eat  the 
grass,  they  will  hunt  out  and  eat  every  atom  of  garlic  so 
thoroughly  as  to  leave  none  for  the  milkers  when  their 
turn  comes.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 

Spraying  with  Whitewash.— E.  A.  L.,  Buffalo, 
Iowa,  Page  337. — Mr.  Hales  names  the  outfit,  and  how  to 
prepare  the  wash.  Poultry  keepers  should  know  that  this 
is  a  very  effective  way  of  whitewashing  the  inside  of  a  hen 
house,  because  one  can  blow  the  stuff  into  cracks  and 
corners  that  no  brush  can  reach.  Use  the  same  syringe  to 
apply  kerosene  if  lice  show  themselves.  Such  applications 
will  rout  the  enemy  completely. 

A  Bulletin  Board.— Farmers,  you  all  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  a  fresh  cow,  some  pigs,  some  seed  wheat, 
to  sell,  or  you  want  something.  You  have  neighbors  who 
want  just  what  you  have  to  sell  or  who  have  just  what 
you  want  to  buy.  How  are  you  and  they  to  know  each 
other’s  wants,  and  meet  ?  I’ll  tell  you.  Let  three  or  four 
or  a  dozen  of  you,  make  a  board  about  two  by  three  feet, 
paint  it  black  and  put  it  up  on  the  corner  of  your  creamery 
or  post-office,  or  in  the  village  store.  (If  you  give  him  a 
hint,  the  storekeeper  will  buy  and  put  up  the  board  him¬ 
self.)  Write  out  plainly  what  you  have  or  want;  tack  it 
up  on  the  board,  and  the  job  is  done.  You  always  put  a 
board  on  your  own  fence  ?  If. the  looked-for  buyer  comes 


that  way,  very  well ;  he  is  sure  to  go  to  the  creamery  or 
store,  and  all  will  soon  get  in  the  habit  of  “  looking  at  the 
board,”  if  only  from  curiosity.  Try  it :  it  doesn’t  cost 
much. 

The  Best  Methods  of  Keeping  Summer  Butter.— My 
practice  always  has  been  to  turn  it  into  cash  as  quickly  as 
possible:  that  will  keep,  and  I  believe  that,  taking  all  the 
chances,  it  pays  quite  as  well  as  holding  the  butter  until 
fall.  But  why  make  summer  butter  ?  Why  not  make  all 
the  butter  in  the  fall,  winter  and  spring,  when  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  milk,  and  city  customers  are  at  home  to 
buy  it,  and  when  the  price  is  up,  if  it  ever  is.  I  don’t  like  to 
milk  in  summer ;  it  is  bad  enough  to  work  without  having 
to  sit  close  up  to  a  cow,  however  hot  one  may  be ;  be¬ 
sides,  I  can  use  my  time  to  better  advantage  in  the  field 
than  in  helping  to  make  15-cent  butter.  No ;  let  the  cows 
go  dry  ;  take  a  rest,  and  give  your  cows  one  in  summer ; 
you  will  have  plenty  of  milk,  for  you  can’t  get  all  cows  to 
dry  up,  and  you  will  make  more  money  and  will  have  no 
trouble  about  keeping  summer  butter.  Better  use  winter 
butter  in  summer. 

Coarse  vs.  Fine  Grinding.  Page  334.  Yes,  whether 
one  should  grind  feed  or  not  depends  largely  on  the  animal 
to  be  fed.  I  believe  that  grinding  may  be  largely  done 
away  with,  by  steaming  cut  hay  or  stalks  or  straw,  and 
whole  grain.  As  a  case  in  point :  I  have  a  friend  who 
used  to  cut  considerable  hay,  and  he  raised  a  lot  of  corn 
and  oats.  He  sold  his  stalks,  had  his  oats  thrashed,  and 
fed  corn  and  oats  ground  together,  dry,  and  plenty  of  good 
hay.  His  cattle  did  well,  and  were  in  good  condition.  We 
had  some  conversation  one  summer,  and  the  next  winter 
he  put  in  a  steamer  and  steam  box.  He  cut  his  oats  and 
left  them  in  the  sheaf,  his  corn  on  the  cob.  He  ran  the 
corn-stalks  and  oats  through  the  feed  cutters,  and  with 
them  steamed  enough  corn  on  the  ear  to  go  around.  This 
was  broken  somewhat  by  hand,  being  very  soft,  and  this 
mess  was  fed  warm  night  and  morning,  with  a  little  dry 
hay  at  noon.  His  cattle  on  this  did  as  well  as  before. 
They  were  in  as  good  condition,  and  he  sold  about  30  tons 
of  hay  which  he  did  not  need,  in  place  of  some  stalks  at  a 
low  price.  He  claimed  a  saving  of  about  $350,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  more  rather  than  less,  when  all  the  items  were 
considered.  I  looked  at  the  manure  many  times,  and 
every  thing  seemed  fully  digested. 

What  are  Orange  County  Farmers  Going  to  do 
About  Ice  f— It  looks  as  if  the  man  with  a  cold  spring,  not 
too  far  off,  is  lucky,  for  such  a  spring  will  go  far  to  take 
the  place  of  ice.  Not  having  a  spring,  and  wishing  to  save 
ice,  I  first  used  whisky  barrels  sawed  off  so  that  a  can  of 
milk  standing  in  one  would  be  covered  to  the  neck  with 
water.  I  pumped  in  water  fresh  from  my  well,  stirred  the 
milk  several  times,  ran  off  the  water  by  means  of  a  plug, 
pumped  the  cask  full  again,  and  put  in  around  the  can 
what  ice  I  could  spare,  then  covered  up  with  old  bagging. 
Later,  I  improved  on  this  plan  somewhat,  in  that  I  buried 
a  water-tight  box  in  the  ground  in  a  shaded  spot  up  to  the 
cover.  In  my  case  1  wanted  room  for  four  cans,  so  I  made 
the  box  to  hold  two  cans  in  each  end,  and  made  a  small 
slat  space  in  the  center  for  ice.  1  put  my  milk  in  this  after 
I  had  cooled  it,  and  it  kept  perfectly.  Each  time  I  put  in 
ice,  1  bailed  out  one  or  more  pails  of  water,  using  it  to 
wash  my  ice  clean.  In  this  way  I  had  to  empty  the  box 
but  once  in  a  summer,  and  then  only  because  some  milk 
got  spilled  in  the  water.  The  box  was  all  the  time  sweet. 
Such  a  box,  I  think,  would  be  better  than  casks  if  no  ice 
were  to  be  had,  provided  a  waste-pipe  could  be  used  and 
the  water  could  run  directly  into  it.  The  box  should  have 
a  hinged  cover,  made  as  nearly  as  may  be  air-tight ;  but  I 
always  kept  the  cans  without  covers  while  in  the  box. 
W  hy  not  add  to  the  creamery  plant  an  ice  machine  ?  Ice 
can  be  made  for  its  price  in  summer.  Then  each  patron 
could  be  independent  ot  a  cold  winter,  getting  his  ice  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  day  when  he  delivered  his  milk,  and  it  could  be 
spring-water,  clear  ice. 

Plantain  ;  Ivy  Poison.— At  this  timely  season  the 
Rural  N.-Y.  wants  information  as  to  ivy  poison  and  the 
“  cures  ”  for  it.  I  am  a  good  subject  to  experiment  on,  for 
I  get  poisoned  if  I  look  at  it,  and  I  get  it  "bad."  1  was 
laid  up  for  nine  weeks,  all  told,  with  it  last  summer.  Now 
for  cures :  First  a  doctor  treated  «ie  with  sugar  of  lead  ; 
it  worked  “  beautifully,”  the  lead  and  ivy  worked  like  a 
team,  and  it  took  me  six  weeks  to  get  well.  Then  lobelia 
was  tried ;  it  felt  really  nice,  but  as  far  as  any  effect  went, 
I  could  feel  none.  I  was  advised  next  time  lo  slake  some 
lime,  and  when  the  stuff  got  cold,  soak  my  hand  in  it.  I 
did  so,  and  so  far  as  effect  was  concerned,  it  was  like  the 
lobelia.  The  next  doctor  was  more  “advanced.”  He  said: 
“  Use  iodine  freely.”  1  did — very  freely,  and  the  skin  came 
clean  off  in  about  twelve  hours.  It  was  then  only  a  burn, 
and  that  healed  in  a  week,  while  the  ivy  unuisturbed 
usually  took  three.  Here  was  progress  ;  but  it  was  severe 
treatment,  and  quite  painful,  so  next  time  1  decided  to  do 
as  a  friend  advised,  and  try  St.  Jacob’s  oil.  If  used  freely 
and  promptly  1  lound  that  it  killed  much  of  the  trouble; 
but  the  worst  spots  vsent  through  their  regular  course. 
This  .  rings  me  to  the  latter  part  of  last  summer.  Both 
my  hands  were  badly  poisoned,  when  1  met  two  boys  on 
the  road,  who  kindly  told  me  I  was  a  fool  to  stand  ail  that 
pain  when  it  could  be  cured  in  a  day.  I  allowed  them  to 
"doctor”  one  hand,  so  that  1  could  make  comparison. 
They  took  a  small  bunch  of  the  leaves  of  the  common 
plantain,  that  grows  everywhere ;  grated  the  bunch  on  a 
stone  until  the  sap  flowed  freely,  then  rubbed  my  left 
hand  with  it  until  it  was  green  with  sap.  I  was  told  to 
wash  it  next  morning,  and,  i/  it  needed  it,  rub  the  stuff 
on  again.  It  did  not  need  it,  for  the  hand  was  practically 
well ;  still  1  did  put  some  on  one  or  two  places  where  it 
had  been  very  bad,  and  that  “fixed”  them.  At  the  same 
time  1  rubbed  the  sap  on  my  right  hand,  and  in  24  hours  I 
could  use  it  freely.  1  have  been  poisoned  twice  since  then, 
and  this  remedy  has  given  instant  relief  and  Bpeedy  cure. 


TUNE  7 

Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

IN  putting  whalebone  casings  in  a  basque,  ease  them  on 
to  the  seam,  so  that  they  appear  quite  puckered.  They 
then  give  to  the  figure,  when  the  basque  is  on,  so  that  the 
seams  lie  perfectly  flat.  The  casings  should  be  cut  on  a 
perfect  bias.  I  never  care  for  the  casings  one  buys  ready 
prepared ;  those  made  of  the  lining  or  some  pretty  con¬ 
trasting  stuff  look  much  better.  The  look  of  a  basque  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  the  care  taken  in  all  these  little  details. 
A  very  beautiful  gown  of  heliotrope  silk  and  black  lace 
had  the  basque  lined  with  black  silk,  with  heliotrope  cas¬ 
ings  for  the  whalebones,  and  heliotrope  coverings  over  the 
shields.  We  can’t  all  have  silk  linings  in  our  gowns ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  little  details  should  not  be  as 
carefully  finished.  It  is  the  care  displayed  in  these  minor 
matters  that  shows  up  in  the  general  effect. 

♦ 

*  ♦ 

No  ONE  can  do  good  work  with  poor  tools.  Blunt  scis¬ 
sors,  rusty  or  clumsy  needles,  the  lack  of  suitable  thread, 
or  buttons  or  patterns — all  these  troubles  will  double  the 
work  in  the  family  sewing.  It  is  poor  economy  to  make  a 
gown  without  the  necessary  “  findings” — to  mend  without 
the  right  darning  cotton,  or  to  try  to  cut  out  without  pins 
or  pattern.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  one’s  work-box  al¬ 
ways  replenished,  especially  if  one  buys  staple  articles  by 
the  quantity.  In  large  cities  there  is  often  an  opportunity 
to  buy  “notions”  very  cheap  at  occasional  sales,  and  when 
the  chance  comes  it  is  well  to  avail  oneself  of  it,  while 
those  who  are  distant  from  the  cities  will  find  their  best 
chance  in  buying  by  the  quantity.  These  trifling  econo¬ 
mies  amount  to  a  good  deal  in  the  long  run. 

*  * 

There  is  one  species  of  economy,  however,  which  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run,  and  that  is  economy  in  rest  and 
recreation  at  the  expense  of  health.  Just  now  we  are 
entering  upon  a  season  when  a  certain  amount  of  rest  and 
recreation  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  it  is  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year  to  the  country  housewife.  Everything 
seems  clamoring  for  attention  at  once — a  thousand  duties 
to  be  done,  and  perhaps  but  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  them. 
But  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  let  something  “slide  ”  for  a 
time,  while  a  bit  of  rest  is  taken,  than  to  drop  right  in  the 
harness,  leaving  all  the  cares  and  joys  at  once.  There  is 
just  as  much  nervous  prostration  from  overwork  among 
tired-out  housewives  as  among  purely  intellectual  workers 
— often  with  less  attempt  at  alleviation.  Do  stop  by  the 
way,  and  gain  a  bit  of  enjoyment,  even  if  it  does  seem 
stolen  from  hours  of  unremitting  toil. 

* 

*  * 

Just  notice  half  a  dozen  girls  discussing  some  interest¬ 
ing  topic;  how  many  among  them  will  speak  good  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  Correct  or  grammatical  speech  seems  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule,  even  among  girls  of  fair  education. 
Now,  there  really  is  no  reason  for  this.  Certainly  gram¬ 
mar,  as  taught  in  most  schools,  does  little  to  correct  care¬ 
less  speech,  because  the  pupils  regard  it  simply  as  one  of 
their  studies,  without  any  thought  of  applying  it  to  every¬ 
day  life.  But  a  child  may  be  as  readily  taught  to  speak 
correctly,  as  the  reverse.  It  is  such  a  very  important 
matter,  for  slangy  or  ungrammatical  speech  always  gives 
the  speaker  an  impress  of  vulgarity,  or  at  least  suggests 
very  humble  or  ignorant  surroundings.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  ungrammatical  speakers  I  know  are  the  children  of 
well-educated  people,  whose  surroundings  have  always 
been  of  the  best.  A  very  formal  precision  in  speech  is  not 
pleasant,  but  one  may  be  grammatical  without  this,  and 
the  use  of  slang  in  any  form  should  be  sternly  avoided. 
When  I  hear  a  girl  say  she  was  “  rattled”  instead  of  em¬ 
barrassed,  that  her  new  hat  is  “just  dandy,”  or  that  her 
recent  acquaintance  is  a  “  new  mash,”  I  decide  that  she  is 
either  ignorant  or  vulgar— though  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  charitable  to  consider  her  heedless  only.  But  it  is 
better  to  be  a  little  bit  prim,  if  there  is  no  medium ;  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  use  slang  words  at  all,  if  we 
fully  knew  their  origin. 

*  *  * 

After  a  six  months’  struggle  with  an  oil-stove,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  nuisance.  It  was  used 
for  heating  a  small  room,  and  it  certainly  kept  the  tem¬ 
perature  comfortable  all  winter;  there  was  little  odor  from 
it,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble  in  keeping  it  supplied 
than  in  filling  a  lamp.  But  by  spring,  walls,  ceiling  and 
all  the  woodwork  were  so  coated  with  greasy  dirt  that  it  is 
impossible  to  clean  them  thoroughly ;  the  discoloration 
seems  permanent,  and  the  labor  of  cleaning  was  excessive. 
A  papered  wall  would  be  utterly  ruined;  no  more  oil 
stoves  for  me.  emily  louisk  taplin. 


Hunt  up  a  pair  of  great-grandfather’s  shoes  and  see  if 
they  resemble  yours.  Then  see  if  your  blacksmith  is  put¬ 
ting  the  same  sort  of  shoes  on  your  horse  that  your  grand¬ 
father’s  horses  carried. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Caatorla. 
When  she  became  Jllas,  she  clung  to  Caatoris. 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Caatorla, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


THE  “  ’TIS  BUT  ”  BOX. 

THE  “original  and  only”  Dickens 
voiced  a  sentiment  that  all  too  many 
of  ns  have  been  led  by  experience  to  say 
amen  to,  when  he  made  the  immortal  Mr. 
Micawber  describe  so  vividly  the  difference 
between  happiness  and  misery  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  penny  either  on  the  wrong, 
or  the  right  side  of  one’s  accounts.  Mr. 
Micawber,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  at 
the  time  of  putting  forth  this  bit  of  wis¬ 
dom,  a  verv  unsuccessful  man.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
took  time  upon  his  ffited  birthday  just 
past,  to  give  young  men  a  happy  “  pointer” 
something  in  the  same  line,  but  looking 
not  only  to  coming  out  even,  but  to  saving 
a  little  for  future  possible  rainy  days,  or 
even  for  future  comfort  without  the  rainy 
days.  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the 
terse  little  story  he  gave.  “Some  time 
ago,”  said  he,  “I  took  a  great  fancy  to  a 
young  man,  who,  though  receiving  a  good 
salary,  could  never  save  a  cent.  He  was 
not  viciously  extravagant,  but  heedless 
and  not  at  all  careful.  Finally  he  married, 
and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  wife  and  subsequent  tender  re¬ 
sponsibilities  might  induce  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  limitations  of  his 
purse.  But  it  did  not,  and  the  funny  part 
of  it  was  that  his  wife  seemed  to  be  just  as 
indifferent  a  financier  as  he  was.  They 
were  fast  drifting  on  the  rocks  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  At  last  he  came  to  me  and  told 
me  his  predicament.  I  related  how,  when 
1  was  a  young  boy,  it  was  the  rage  in  Peeks- 
kill  to  have  a  ‘  ’Tis  But  ’  box.  This  was  a 
box  in  which  were  deposited  all  of  the 
quarters  and  other  pieces  which  would 
have  gone  on  the  plea  of  the  husband  or 
wife;  *  Why,  John,  or  why,  Mary,  ’tis  but 
a  quarter.’  Well,  will  you  believe  it,  that 
young  man  and  that  young  woman  rigged 
up  a  ‘’Tis  But’  box,  and  in  a  year  he 
brought  me  $1,000  and  asked  me  to  buy 
some  sort  of  an  investment  bond  for  him. 
Every  young  married  couple  in  the  country 
should  have  a  ‘  ’Tis  But  ’  box,  and  if  you 
will  but  tell  them  so  with  my  compliments 
they  will  be  very  happy  chicks  at  the  end 
of  the  year.”  Though  few  may  be  able  to 
gave  $1,000  a. year  from  the  “  ’Tis  Buts,”  the 
well  put  lesson  in  thrift  appeals  to  all  in 
greater  or  less  degree ;  and  there  are  few 
but  might  be  startled  into  greater  careful¬ 
ness  in  expenditure  by  the  unexpected  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  quaintly-named  little  bank 
of  deposit. 


added  to  the  butter.  More  sugar  is  needed 
for  cabbage,  not  any  for  ham.  Mustard 
and  red  pepper  go  with  the  original  recipe, 
but  need  not  be  used.  Potatoes  rubbed 
through  a  sieve  are  sometimes  used  for 
thickening.  I  have  kept  this  dressing  for 
weeks  on  the  cellar  bottom,  and  it  did  not 
spoil  until  the  butter  in  it  became  rancid. 

I  think,  though,  that  the  cream  was  left 
out.  It  is  excellent  on  any  kind  of  salad, 
and  will  make  a  company  dish  out  of  a  few 
boiled  epgs,  either  warm  or  cold,  by  adding 
it  to  the  mashed  yelks,  then  molding  the 
mixture  and  returning  it  to  the  halved 
whites  ;  it  is  alsQ  good  on  plain,  cold  beans, 
and  on  plain  lettuce.  With  this  on  hand,  it 
is  only  to  slice  or  chop  the  remnants  of  a 
meal,  adding  a  little  chopped  onion  when¬ 
ever  liked,  and  pour  the  dressing  over  it 
and  a  good  dish  is  on  hand  for  the  next ;  a 
dish  that  the  unexpected  visitor  to  tea  will 
ask  the  recipe  for— one  that  will  make  her 
wonder  how  you  got  up  so  good  a  meal  at 
such  short  notice.  Just  now,  between 
“hay  and  grass,”  salads  are  especially 
helpful  to  the  housewife  who  has  to  rack 
her  brains  to  know  what  to  prepare,  and  I 
levy  more  heavily  on  them  at  this  time  of 
the  year  than  at  any  other;  they  are  also 
very  grateful  to  the  languid  spring  appe¬ 
tite.  Canned  salmon,  chicken,  or  other 
cold  meats  are  excellent  for  these  dishes, 
but  cost  more  than  do  vegetable  salads, 
for  which  no  one  can  obtain  the  slender 
material  so  easily  as  the  farmer’s  family. 

A  Frenchman  whose  name  is  quite  well- 
known  here,  Mr.  Vilmorin,  has  lately  been 
giving  Englishmen  a  lecture  on  “salad- 
ings,”  or  vegetables  for  salads.  It  appears 
from  this  that  almost  any  vegetable  that 
has  a  top  that  may  be  blanched  is  used  by 
the  French  for  this  purpose,  and  many 
that  are  scarcely  known  in  England,  even 
by  name.  I  think  it  will  lighten  the  work 
and  worry  of  farmers’  wives  a  little,  when 
they  learn  to  depend  on  salads  to  help  them 
through  the  spring  season.  L.  HADLEY. 


the  muslin.  I  have  never  found' that  hand- 
hemmed  bed-linen  was  more  satisfactory 
than  that  hemmed  by  the  machine,  but 
table-linen  looks  much  better  when  hem¬ 
med  by  hand. 

I  HAD  SUPPOSED  that  the  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  washing  flannels  was  one  that  did 
not  admit  of  two  opinions.  I  direct  that 
mine  be  washed  and  rinsed  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  preferably,  as  hot  as  can 
be  comfortably  used,  but  not  boiling. 

S.  A.  L. 


“  BETWEEN  HAY  AND  GRASS  :  ” 
SALADS. 

THE  appeal  of  “H.  M.  E.,”  for  more 
healthful  and  economical  food,  and  for 
less  work  for  the  home-maker,  touches  a 
point  that  needs  consideration  in  the  great 
majority  of  homes.  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  friend  had  in  mind  anything  like  salads.  . 
yet  I  think  that  if  managed  just  right,  they 
may  be  aids  in  the  line  of  healthfulness,  and 
economy,  and  may  also  serve  to  lighten  the 
work  in  a  measure,  because  they  can  be 
prepared  in  the  morning,  and  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  at  any  meal,  after  they  once  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  family  liking.  The  mus¬ 
tards  and  spices  can  always  be  left  out,  and 
thesalad  belittle  the  worse  for  the  omission, 
and  these  are  the  only  ingredients  that  can 
be  considered  very  unhealthful.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  to  farmers,  and  more  especially  to 
those  farmers  who  are  fond  of  “  greens,” 
that  I  would  recommend  these  appetizing 
dishes.  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  look 
with  scorn  on  these  “  fancy  French  messes  ” 
and  to  refuse  to  test  their  table  qualities. 
Simply  because  they  are  now  considered 
indispensable  by  the  fashionable  world,  they 
are  dubbed  “fancy,”  when  really  they  are 
plain  facts,  very  excellent  “stand-bys.” 
Lettuce,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cold  potatoes, 
cold  beans,  beets,  onions,  parsley,  bits  of 
meat,  eggs,— in  fact,  about  everything  that 
is  left  from  any  meal,  can  be  used  for  the 
basis,  as  the  real  inwardness  of  these  dishes 
consists  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
dressing. 

The  best,  most  healthful,  and  most  easily 
prepared  dressing  with  which  I  am  famtl- 
iar,  aside  from  hot  vinegar  with  melted 
butter,  is  made  as  follows :  Put  IK  pint 
of  vinegar  over  the  fire  in  a  granite  or 
porcelain  vessel.  Cream  one  cupful  of 
butter,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  together;  add  four  eggs, 
one  at  a  time,  beating  well ;  then  add  one 
cup  of  cream,  and,  lastly,  the  boiling  vin¬ 
egar.  Let  it  boil  up  once  till  it  thickens, 
stirring  carefully,  and  takiug  care  not  to 
leave  it  over  the  fire  long  enough  to  curdle. 
The  vinegar  should  be  only  moderately 
strong.  The  cream  may  be  omitted  if  not 
to  be  had,  and  if  a  thicker  dressing  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  little  flour  or  corn-starch  may  be 


YOUR  NEIGHBOR’S  WAYS. 

COTTON  CARPET  RAGS  are  often 
quite  bright  on  one  side  and  dull  on 
the  other  ;  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  bright¬ 
est  shade  the  rags,  after  they  have  been 
sewed,  may  be  ironed  together,  the  bright 
side  being  folded  out,  and  when  wound 
carefully  they  will  keep  in  place  until 
woven. 

Some  chronic  fault-finders  now  and 
then  express  their  disgust  that  people  will 
spend  their  time  cutting  up  calico  and 
sewing  it  together  again.  There  is  reason 
in  all  things,  and  where  there  is  a  family 
of  girls  and  young  children  there  will  be  a 
steady  accumulation  of  pieces,  large  and 
small,  left  after  the  dresses  and  aprons  are 
made.  Then  why  not  piece  them  together 
in  contrasting  colors  during  spare  mo¬ 
ments,  and  have  the  benefit  of  them  ?  And 
as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  many  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  these  different  patterns  of  prints  to¬ 
gether,  why  not  continue  the  custom,  both 
pretty  and  economical  ? 

To  Cut  a  Jelly  Cake.— With  a  sharp 
knife  cut  a  piece  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
square  in  the  center  of  the  cake,  then  from 
each  corner  of  the  square  to  the  outside  cut 
slices.  Then  the  slices  will  be  of  uniform 
size  and  shape,  and  not  so  awkward-looking 
as  if  cut  in  wedge-like  pieces  from  the 
center  to  the  outside. 

If  ONE  HAS  a  surplus  of  sour  apples  on 
hand  in  the  spring,  it  is  nice  to  use  them 
for  jelly.  Take  two  quarts  of  water  to  a 
dozen  apples,  pared  and  sliced ;  boil  soft 
and  strain  through  a  flannel  bag.  To  one 
pint  of  juice,  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar 
and  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  boil 
15  minutes.  Before  boiling  put  in  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  the  juice  of  stewed  or  canned 
cranberries.  The  result  will  be  very  satis- 
factory.  AUNT  RACHEL. 

*  *  * 

When  papering  a  room  take  two  rolls 
of  paper,  match  the  figure,  and  cut  first 
from  one  then  from  the  other.  In  this  way 
there  will  be  no  waste  in  matching.  Starch 
made  thick  enough  to  spread  evenly  when 
cold,  is  much  nicer  than  paste  made  of 
flour. 

A  few  bits  of  salt  codfish  added  to 
vegetable  oysters  a  few  minutes  before 
they  are  served,  add  much  to  their  flavor. 

AN  OLD  HOUSEKEEPER. 

*  *  * 

SHOULD  “  M.  W.  F.”  sew  the  selvages  of 
her  sheets  together  in  a  flat  seam  on  the 
machine  instead  of  oversewing  them  by 
hand,  she  could  use  the  yard-wide  muslin 
for  every-day  sheets,  with  very  little  extra 
work,  and  when  they  became  thin  enough 
to  be  turned,  she  could  rip  them  very 
easily,  as  the  thread  wears  as  quickly  as 


ELLA’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

“  T^LLA,  I  cannot  help  noticing  that 
11/ yon  live  very  differently  now  from 
what  you  did  three  years  ago.  You  saved 
then  in  so  many  ways  in  which  you  do  not 
now,  that  I  should  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  farming  must  pay  better  now 
since  the  children’s  clothes  are  all  new,  and 
you  employ  a  fashionable  dressmaker,  and 
do  not  seem  to  care  whether  you  save  any¬ 
thing  or  not,  if  John  had  not  complained 
to  me  of  your  extravagance.” 

Ella  Marston’s  expression  of  indifference 
had  not  changed  until  her  husband’s  name 
was  mentioned  ;  then  she  looked  up  with  a 
flash  in  her  eyes,  and  waited  with  firmly 
compressed  lips  until  cousin  Mary  had 
finished. 

“  So  John  has  been  complaining,  has  he  ?” 
she  said.  “It  is  all  his  own  fault.  You 
know,  Mary,  I  was  always  careful  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  Father  gave  each  of  his  daughters 
an  allowance,  and  I  always  saved  a  part  of 
mine.  When  I  was  married  I  intended  to  be 
careful  and  help  John  along.  He  had  a 
good  farm,  all  paid  for,  and  some  money 
at  interest;  when  we  bought  our  stock,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  anythingfrom  the  principal 
we  made  arrangements  to  pay  as  we  made 
the  money,  and  we  did  pay  for  it  from  our 
earnings.  Then  the  house  had  to  have  a 
new  roof,  and  other  repairs ;  but  after  the 
stock  was  paid  for  we  laid  by  something 
every  year.  I  had  a  habit  of  saving,  so  I 
still  patched  and  got  along  without  many 
a  thing  that  would  have  been  a  convenience, 
for  we  would  need  money  to  educate  the 
children  by  and  by.  But  though  J ohn  was 
willing  to  let  me  have  money  for  clothes,  he 
never  seemed  to  want  me  to  have  any 
money  to  call  my  own,  and  I  became  dis¬ 
couraged.  Oh  I  Mary,  it  is  hard  for  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  who  works  every  hour  of  the 
day  to  feel  that  she  can  never  have  a  penny 
of  her  own ;  even  the  hired  girl  does  not 
work  as  does  her  mistress  ;  but  she  has  her 
own  money,  and  I  have  envied  Bridget  her 
wages  so.  She  can  spend  them  or  lay  them 
up  as  she  pleases.  We  lay  up  money  every 
year ;  but  it  is  all  in  John’s  name ;  and  I 
found  that  the  little  I  saved  by  wearing  my 
old  clothes,  darning  my  gloves  and  making 
rag  carpet,  I  could  not  have ;  for  John  jeal¬ 
ously  watched  my  use  of  every  cent,  and  I 
must  not  have  money  unless  I  needed  it  to 
spend,  so  I  gave  up  saving.  I  could  lay  up 
a  nice  little  sum  every  year  if  John  would 
encourage  me  by  letting  me  have  my  sav¬ 
ings  :  but  you  know  one  must  have  some 
purpose  to  work  for,  and  it  is  so  strange 
that  a  man  never  thinks  that  his  wife  may 
like  a  little  independence  as  well  as  he 
does.  A  woman  does  not  plow,  and  plant 
and  raise  large  crops  as  men  do ;  but  she 
works  just  as  many  hours  a  day— generally 
more ;  she  bears  children,  and  loses  hours 
of  sleep  every  night  while  she  is  bringing 
them  up ;  she  nurses  them  and  her  hus¬ 
band  through  sickness,  often  doing  all  the 
work  besides.  If  he  had  all  this  to  pay  for 
it  would  be  a  good  round  sum  ;  but,  as  it 
is,  it  does  not  count.  It  is  all  very  well  if  a 
woman  should  live  to  bring  up  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  see  them  settled  in  life ;  but 
should  she  die,  how  many  men  are  there 
who  would  not  marry  within  two  or  three 
years  ?  and  what  becomes  of  the  children  ? 
Oh !  they  are  pushed  aside  to  shift  for 
themselves,  and  make  room  for  the  second 
brood.  Then  where  is  the  use  of  a  wife’s 
working  herself  to  death  ;  and  saving  and 
scrimping  for  what  neither  she,  nor  her 
children  may  ever  enjoy.  She  may  as  well 
*take  comfort,  and  enjoy  herself  as  she  goes 
along.  So  if  John  wants  to  work  and  scrimp 
to  keep  me  in  nice  clothes  he  may  ;  under 
different  conditions  I  could  save  what  I 
can  earn  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so.” 

Mary  laughed. 

“  I  see,  Ella,  that  you  do  not  mean  to  make 
room  for  John’s  second  wife;  and  judging 
from  your  blooming  face,  I  do  not  think  you 
will  do  so  very  soon.  I  am  sure  I  don’t 
blame  you  for  taking  care  of  yourself,  and 
enjoying  the  income  of  the  farm  as  you  go 
along.  I  shall  remember  what  you  have 
told  me,  when  I  marry:  and  if  I  cannot 
have  my  share  of  the  income,  1  will  follow 
your  example.”  B.  H.  G. 

Johnson’s,  N.  Y. 


WHY  NOT  ? 

AN  item  that  has  recently  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  states  that 
Miss  Sanger,  stenographer  to  President 
Harrison  and  private  secretary  to  Mrs. 
Harrison,  was  recently  asked  to  assist  at  a 
reception  given  at  the  White  House  ;  also 
that  Miss  Hunt,  who  is  private  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Morton,  assisted  at  a  reception  at  her 
employer’s  house.  It  is  remarked  that 
while  this  is  highly  sensible  and  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  young  ladies  are  educated, 
attractive,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  grace 
a  drawing-room,  yet  their  appearance  is 
“  an  innovation  which  Is  said  to  be  with¬ 
out  precedent.”  It  is  in  truth  a  shoddy 
aristocracy  that  would  shut  out  from  social 
circles  young  women  of  refinement  and 
talent  simply  because  they  are  bread-win¬ 
ners.  Yet  that  this  has  been  the  case  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Morton  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  not  only  in 
official  circles,  but  in  society  wherever  this 
custom  has  prevailed,  viz.,  to  regard  those 
young  women  who  earn  their  own  living 
as  “outside  society,”  without  regard  to 
their  ability  or  accomplishments. 

Nor  would  this  be  so  noticeable  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  others  possessing  far 
less  natural  ability  and  education  than 
these  thus  debarred  from  society  are 
courted  and  received  therein  with  great 
display — and  this  simply  because  fortune 
has  smiled  upon  them  ;  and  we  may  judge 
that  it  is  their  money  alone  that  has 
brought  them  into  prominence.  No  matter 
if  their  grammar  is  shocking ;  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  polite  manners  exceedingly  limited; 
tbeir  ancestry  decidedly  obscure  ;  all  this 
is  overlooked  because  of  their  money. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  American 
society  the  Veneering  family  as  pictured  by 
Dickens  is  very  extensive.  Why  this  class 
of  people  should  be  welcomed  witn  out¬ 
stretched  arms  while  others  far  more 
worthy  are  passed  by,  is  the  question. 
Presumably  it  is  because  fate  has  decreed 
that  they  should  be  wage-earners,  for 
which  they  should  be  commended  rather 
than  snubbed.  To  the  ladies  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration  has  it  been  given  to 
signify  this  fact  by  the  course  they  have 
taken,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
example  will  be  followed  in  other  cities. 
Thus,  will  society  in  general  be  benefited  ; 
for  besides  the  addition  of  culture  and  re¬ 
finement,  the  Veneerings,  seeing  their  own 
shoddiness  in  comparison  with  real  worth, 
will  quietly  withdraw.  f.  m.  t. 


PijsceUanmtf  Advertising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  oiit  so  badly  that  1  thought  I  should 
be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  the  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Kace  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
’beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
.there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 

Particulars 
and 

Information 
Free. 

AGENTS 

_  WANTED. 

W .  W.  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesrooms, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

33  Causeway  St.,  Boitooi 
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Publishers  Desk. 

Prompt  does  the  Business. 


WHO  GETS  THE  PRIZES. 

The  applications  for  our  Free 
Education  circulars  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  “flood”  in  numbers,  but 
they  are  numerous  enough  to 
show  that  the  boys  are  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  importance  of  the 
opportunity  offered.  The  char¬ 
acter  and  tone  of  the  letters  are 
excellent  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  these  young  men  will  meet 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
“Young  men  ?”  yes,  and  one 
young  woman  whose  prospect  is 
not  a  whit  less  promising  ;  and 
we  want  a  hundred  more  like  her 
scattered  over  the  country. 

Young  friends,  don’t  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  tone  of  our 
communications  on  this  topic, 
holding  you  up  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence;  don’t  be  deterred 
from  sending  for  our  circulars  by 
the  thought  that  you  may  not 
equal  the  standard  set.  We  ask 
of  you  only  what  any  young  man 
or  young  woman  of  good  char¬ 
acter  is  equal  to.  There  are  a 
thousand,  more  or  less,  of  these 
places  to  be  filled  by  some  of  you. 
The  circulars  are  now  ready  and 
are  being  sent  out  to  the  appli¬ 
cants.  Let  every  one  apply 
EARLY,  as  the  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  coming  on 
of  the  examinations  will  make  it 
more  difficult  for  you  to  win  the 
prizes.  We  only  ask  you  to  send 
in  your  names  and  a  note  of  ref¬ 
erence  from  your  last  teacher  or 
other  competent  judge  of  your 
abilities. 


I  am  glad  to  see  the  R.  N.-Y.  keeping  up 
with  the  times  in  the  Times  Building. 
May  it  soon  reach  the  top  !  g.  r.  w. 

Lynden,  Ky. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  worth  many 
times  its  cost  to  me,  and  I  would  not  know 
how  to  get  along  without  it.  w.  h.  k. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

I  take  about  25  papers,  mostly  agricul¬ 
tural,  all  good,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to 
them  to  say  that  on  all  live  issues  the  R. 
N.-Y.  heads  the  list.  s.  s.  bailey. 

East  Paris,  Michigan. 

My  choice  in  agricultural  papers  is  the 
R.  N.-Y.  every  time.  It  is  a  genuine  help 
to  farmers.  I  should  like  to  see  a  crochet¬ 
ing  department  during  the  winter  months. 
I  find  no  time  in  summer  for  such  work. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.  C.  P.  M. 

Although  I  live  so  far  south  (27  degrees), 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  is  of  benefit  to 
me,  and  the  best  agricultural  paper  I  read, 
and  I  take  eight  or  nine.  g.  l.  L. 

Eden,  Florida. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  prosper 
more  than  ever,  as-  every  “  old  bach  ”  does 
■when  he  takes  to  himself  a  wife.  I  wish  the 
newly  wedded  couple  every  possible  success 
and  a  long  life  together.  h. 

I  have  lately  been  looking  over  a  bound 
volume  of  old  Rurals’  way  back  in  ’52, 
when  my  father  was  assistant  editor  with 
Mr.  Moore,  in  Rochester.  It  has  changed  a 
great  deal  for  the  better,  but  still  it  was 
pretty  good  then.  I  think  we  have  nearly 
every  volume  since  ’51.  j.  p.  bixby. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

“There’s  money  in  it.”  Surely  there  is 
money  in  reading  the  R.  N.-Y. ;  but  not  only 
that,  it  creates  within  me  a  thirst  after 
better  farming.  It  makes  my  home  a  hap¬ 
pier  one,  and  I  go  to  work  this  spring  with 
new  zeal,  and  a  determination  to  try  to 
make  my  50-acre  farm  pay  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Rural’s  other  50-acre  farms.  I 
have  been  reading  the  Rural  only  since  last 
October,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it  so  far. 
One  feature  I  prize  very  highly  is  that  what  I 
r*  id  in  it  comes  fr  om.  practical  farmers— men 


who  own  farms  and  have  made  farming  a 
success.  The  paper’s  system  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  farmers  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  finely  written  articles  of  “side  walk” 
men  with  no  practical  idea  of  what  they 
are  writing  about.  j.  s.  T. 

Lysander,  N.  Y. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly- 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


The  News. 

DOMESTIC. 

SATURDAY,  May  31,  1890. 

Mr.  McClammy,  a  farmer  from  the  3d 
North  Carolina  District,  has  introduced 
into  the  House  a  bill  which  authorizes 
the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $1,800,000,000.  They  are  to  be 
distributed  among  the  various  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  population,  and  are  then  to  be 
loaned  to  the  people  upon  mortgages.  The 
loans  will  bear  interest  at  the  nominal  rate 
of  one  per  cent,  per  annum.  Not  more  than 
$2,500  to  be  loaned  to  any  one  person,  and 
preference  to  be  given  to  those  whose 
lands  are  already  mortgaged,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  take  up  the  high  interest- 
bearing  liens  upon  their  property.  The 
interest  received  upon  these  loans  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Treasury  as  a  fund  to  aid  com¬ 
mon  schools.  Mr.  McClammy  hopes  to 
have  his  bill  substituted  for  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  Grain  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Stanford  of  California,  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  which  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Land-loan 
Bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
provides  that  circulating  notes  of  denomin¬ 
ations  ranging  from  $5  to  $1,000,  be  set 
apart  for  issuance  on  loans  of  unincum¬ 
bered  agricultural  land.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  any  citizen,  or  any  person 
who  has  announced  his  .intention  to  become 
such,  and  who  owns  unincumbered  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  may  secure  a  loan  from  the 
Land-loan  Bureau.  The  loans  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured  by  liens  on  the  land,  are  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  in  amount  one-half  its  assessed  value, 
are  to  bear  interest  at  two  per  cent,  per 
annum,  are  not  to  be  made  upon  land 
valued  at  less  than  $500,  nor  in  sums  less 
than  $250,  and  are  not  to  be  for  a  longer 
period  than  20  years.  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  $1,000,000,000,  “and  additional  amounts 
as  they  become  necessary, ’’are  to  be  set  apart 
under  the  bill.  In  case  of  default  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  or  principal,  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  bring  suits  for  foreclosure.  The 
effect  of  the  bill  would  apparently  be  to  set 
the  government  of  the  United  States  up  in 
the  real  estate  business  as  a  competitor 
with  private  citizens  and  corporations. 

The  Senate  Bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  with  regard  to  “original 
packages,”  has  been  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows  :  “That  when  any  intoxicating 
liquors  shall  be  transported  from  one  State 
or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  foreign 
country,  such  liquors  shall,  when  the  ac¬ 
tual  and  continuous  transportation  of  the 
same  shall  have  terminated,  be  considered 
to  have  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and  be  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  mass  of  property  within  the  State  or 
Territory,  and  subject  to  the  respective 
powers  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  respect 
of  all  police  regulations  of  prohibition,  reg¬ 
ulation  or  taxation.”  It  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  anti-oleo  bill  has  been 
amended  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  expend  $250,000  in  continu¬ 
ing  the  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  arid  region  of  the  United  States  can  be 
redeemed  by  irrigation  and  segregation  of 
irrigable  lands  in  such  region,  and  for  the 
selection  of  sites  for  reservoirs  and  othf* 
hydraulic  works  in  connection  with  irriga¬ 
tion.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  an 
itemized  report  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in 
each  year. 

Representative  Wade,  of  Missouri,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  providing  that  the  pay  of 
letter  carriers,  after  three  years’  service  in 
first-class  post  offices,  shall  be  $1,200  per  an¬ 
num,  and  after  two  years’ service  in  second- 
class  post  offices  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  Senate ,  Wednesday,  by  the  conferees 
carries  a  total  of  $24,181,472,  which  is  $106  - 
613  less  than  when  it  passed  the  House 
and  $6,810  less  than  when  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  on  Satur¬ 
day.  presented  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
to  the  Tariff  bill  removing  the  duty  of  1% 


cent  a  pound  on  binding  twine  and  placing 
it  on  tne  free  list. 

An  application  for  incorporation  by  a 
number  of  New  York  and  Chicago  capital¬ 
ists  has  been  made  to  the  Illinois  Secretary 
of  State.  The  company  proposes  to  erect  a 
steel  tower  in  Chicago  1,500  feet  high  at  a 
cost  of  over  $2,000,000.  It  is  a  purely  private 
enterprise, but  the  intention  is  to  inaugurate 
it  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Fair  and 
to  maintain  it  thereafter  as  a  permanent 
show. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  Census  Office 
for  the  Eleventh  Census,  based  on  special 
reports  from  2,809  counties  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  shows  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  State  debts  at  the  present  time 
is  $228,679,817;  of  this  amount  $194,954,206 
is  bonded  debt,  and  $33,725,610  floating  debt. 
This  shows  a  net  decrease  in  the  total  State 
debt  during  the  last  10  years  of  $54,459,486, 
the  bonded  debt  having  been  decreased  by 
$64,083,249,  and  the  floating  debt  increased 
by  $9,623,764.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  shown  to  have  been  $1,- 
709,993,100  in  1880  and  $719,178,570  in  1890. 
The  bonded  debt  of  the  several  States  in 
1880  was  $259,937,456  and  $194,954,206  at  the 
present  time,  making  a  total  decrease  of 
$1,054,897,780.  As  to  county  indebtedness, 
the  report  shows  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
2,809  counties  in  the  United  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  to  be  $130,734,959,  as  against  $104,- 
493,752  in  1880  The  floating  debt  of  these 
counties  in  1880  was  $16,745,331.  The  pres¬ 
ent  floating  debt  of  these  counties  is  $14,- 
958,881,  a  decrease  of  $1,786,450.  This  shows 
an  increase  in  the  total  debt  of  the  counties 
of  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years  of  $24,454,756.  The  decrease  of  public 
debts  in  the  Southern  States  is  about  six 
times  more  than  in  the  Western  States  ;  but 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  decrease  is 
due  to  repudiation  of  old  disputed  debts  or 
to  compromising  for  them  at  varying  rates 
of  discount. 

The  Universal  Peace  Union  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  protested  the  other 
day,  against  coast  defences,  West  Point, 
the  War  Departments  and  the  army  and 
navy  generally,  and  commended  everybody 
who  has  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
peace,  from  Emporer  William  and  the 
Pope  down.  The  suggestion  was  also  made 
that  in  lieu  of  a  War  Department  we  should 
have  a  Peace  Department. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  no  constitutional  rights  of  murderer 
Kemmler  would  be  violated  if  he  should  be 
“electrocuted.”  The  Court  says  that  theex- 
ecution  of  murderers  by  electric  shock, 
which  aims  to  mitigate  the  pain  of  death, 
does  not  violate  the  constitutional  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  infliction  of  “cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.”  Will  the  wretch 
be  executed  ?  Well,  he  has  had  so  many 
reprieves  that  many  besides  sentimentalists 
think  his  punishment  should  now  be 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

A  School-book  Trust  embracing  90  per 
cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
has  paid  a  New  York  firm  a  consider¬ 
ation  estimated  at  $750,000  to  $1,600,000  to 
get  out  of  the  business ;  every  penny  of 
which  munificent  and  lottery-like  bonus 
will  in  turn  be  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  “  dear  public.” 

Speaker  Reed  has  issued  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  House 
restaurant ;  the  consequence  is  that 
the  Senate  restaurant,  which  has  no 
such  restraint,  is  overrun  with  Congres¬ 
sional  patronage.  Wines  and  liquors  in 
the  “  original  packages  ’’—whole  bottles— 
may  still  be  bought  in  theHouse  restaurant, 
however.  The  exception  is  said  to  be  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
Congressmen  keep  their  own  “wine”  in  * 
the  retaurant  ice  chests,  and  that  it  might 
make  trouble  not  to  let  others  have 
wine.” 

The  filibustering  scare  with  regard  to 
Lower  California  is  simmering  down. 
President  Diaz  makes  little  of  it.  Mexico 
has  a  well  disciplined  army  that  would 
make  short  work  with  filibusters,  and  poor 
Maximilian’s  fate  should  warn  intruders 
on  the  national  soil  that  Mexicans  will 
stand  no  trifling. 

On  Thursday,  May  29,  75,000  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  South,  with  a  few  from 
other  sections,  assembled  at  Richmond,  Ya., 
to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  splendid 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Robert  E 
Lee,  the  “  Hero  of  the  Confederacy.” 
About  25.000  uniformed  soldiers  were  pres¬ 
ent— a  greater  number  than  could  ever  be 
seen  in  Richmond  at  any  one  time,  during 
the  “War.”  The  Stars  and  Bars  floated 
everywhere,  but  the  “Stars  and  Stripes” 
were  still  more  numerous,  still  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly,  par  excellence,  “Confederacy 
Day”  as  plainly  shown  by  the  music 
played,  the  sentiments  cheered,  etc.,  but 
not  a  single  “  disloyal  ”  utterance  or  act  is 
reported,  while  all  the  speakers  were 
hearty  in  professions  of  fidelity  henceforth 
to  our  glorious  and  evermore  united 
country. 

Decoration  or  Memorial  Day,  on  May  30, 
was  celebrated  all  over  the  country  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  leaves  no  doubt  that 
the  heroic  deeds  and  deaths  it  commem¬ 
orates  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  and 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  At  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  a  splendid  monument  to  the 
memory  of  President  Garfield  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  presence  of  President  Harrison, 
several  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  an  im¬ 
mense  concourse  of  people. 


FOREIGN. 

Saturday,  May  31,  1890. 

The  people  of  Japan  will  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  first  time  at  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  elections  to  be  held  July  1.  A  prop¬ 
erty  qualification  is  attached  to  the  right 
of  suffrage;  yet  a  wonderful  advance  has 
been  made  toward  democracy.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  and  aptitude  of  the  Japanese 
promise  still  further  progress  in  the 
science  of  free  government. 


JUNE  7 

The  rapid  strides  toward  Australian  fed¬ 
eration  were  hopefully  referred  to  the  other 
day  by  the  Governor  of  Victoria  at  the 
opening  of  the  Colonial  Parliament.  The 
Southern  Pacific  may  yet  see  an  Empire 
of  States  as  firmly  established  as  that 
which  crowns  the  Western  Continent. 

A  bill  to  abolish  suits  for  breach  of  prom¬ 
ise  of  marriage  has  been  introduced  into 
the  British  Parliament,  and  has  met  with 
much  favor.  Such  suits  have  -become  so 
frequent  and  grossly  mercenary  in  charac¬ 
ter  as  to  have  become  public  nuisances. 
They  have  become  a  favorite  mode  of  black¬ 
mailing  males  by  greedy  maids  and  widows 
and  unscrupulous  female  adventuresses. 
“Broken  hearts”  and  “lost  matrimonial 
chances”  are  worth  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  pounds  with  such  “kittle  cattle.”  For¬ 
tunate  America  1  No  need  of  such  a  law 
here! 


Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


J)ederick’s  Baling  Presses 

>0f  all  sizes  and  styles  always  on  hand.^ 

They  Tbey 

are  superi^^k  light, 

or  to  all  others  Strong,  cheap 

i  n  power,  ca  ^  ;  j  and  durable. 

pacity  and  IjyliPUTmi { £,■ We  make  a 
durability,  for  g  full  line  of 

proof  ° r 1  case 

Address  for  circulars  and  locnlbiv 
"of  agents,  P.  K.  DEDEKICK  A  CO.7 
66  Dederick’s  Works,  -  -  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO, 

""  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS 


TURBINE 


IRON 

WIND 

ENGINES. 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 

Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

RUCKEYE 

D  FORGE  PUMP 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for. 

Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 

Cresting,  etc-  Write  forCireulars  and  Prices. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

Farqmhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 


8end  for  Catalogue.  PorUble,  St*, 
tionsry,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ki- 
ginea aipeclaity.  Warrantedequalor 
•nperlort* 
any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQUIIAR  A  SOS,  York,  Pa. 


Write  for  CIRCULARS  *  & 

AST)  PRICKS  MARION.  OHIO. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE. — Two  of  the  Best  Farms  in 
the  State;  line  buildings  and  convenient  to  good 
market:  good  schools;  well  settled  country;  price  low. 
Address  owner,  John  M.  Bergstrom,  Benson,  Minn. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  Invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 

futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 80 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra, 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rorai.  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

German  j ,  per  year,  post-paid. . $8.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  a04  ( 16  W  f r. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08i29^fr.) 


Agents  will  he  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
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Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y„ 
a*  second  class  mail  matter. 
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Philosophy  versus  Oxygen. 

“  What  is  it  to  die  ?  If  we  will  only  look 
at  it  apart  from  the  fearful  mask  which 
fancy  has  imposed,  we  shall  see  that  death 
is  natural  after  all ;  and  he  who  dreads  the 
course  of  nature,  in  which  everything  is 
for  good,  is  a  child.” 

This  is  philosophy.  But  before  you  re¬ 
sort  to  philosophy,  try  Compound  Oxygen. 
It  has  effected  wonderful  cures  in  desperate 
cases.  Here  are  a  few  testimonials  as  to  its 
worth  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  is  an  excellent  remedy.”  Dr.  O. 
A.  Darby,  President  of  Columbia  Female 
College,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  fully  in¬ 
dorse  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.” 
J.  F.  Spence,  President  of  Grant  Memorial 
University,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  regard 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  as  a 
wonderful  discovery  of  science  and  a  bles¬ 
sing  to  suffering  humanity.”  Rev.  A.  A. 
Johnson,  President  of  Wesleyan  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

We  have  many  more  of  them.  You  will 
find  hundreds  of  them  in  our  work  on 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature,  discovery 
and  results.  This  is  no  primer,  nor  is  it  an 
almanac,  but  a  well  written  medical  work. 
It  is  sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY,  May  31,  1890. 

A  Georgia  man  was  stung  to  death  by 
bees. 

Laurel,  Del.  reports  the  prospects  good 
for  an  excellent  berry  crop. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  reported 
to  be  in  favor  of  eight  hours  a  day  for 
farmers. 

Two  New  York  City  milk  inspectors  who 
were  charged  with  bribe-taking,  were  ac¬ 
quitted,  but  resigned. 

Reports  from  all  the  counties  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  indicate  an  almost  total 
failure  of  the  small  fruit  crop. 

The  Mohawk  Valley  was  visited  by  an 
earthquake  shock  on  Sunday  last,  and 
Wednesday  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  also  shaken  up. 

The  Richardson  &  Robertson  cannery, 
the  largest  on  the  Delaware  peninsula,  has 
shut  down  because  of  the  peach  crop  fail¬ 
ure.  In  good  seasons  this  firm  employs  250 
hands  and  turns  out  half  a  million  cans  of 
peaches. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  informed  that 
the  Turkish  government  will  no  longer  ad¬ 
mit  into  Turkey  the  skins  or  any  remains 
of  animals,  unle&s  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate  showing  them  to  be  innocuous, 
duly  covered  by  the  Ottoman  consularvise. 

The  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is 
having  a  lively  discussion  over  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  make  No.  1  Northern  Wheat  con¬ 
tract  wheat  in  this  city,  instead  of  No.  2 
Red.  This  change,  it  is  expected,  would 
divert  much  of  the  Chicago  trade  to  New 
York. 

A  Minnesota  delegation  which  has  been 
east  investigating  the  practicability  of  in¬ 
stituting  a  twine  manufactory  in  the  State 
Penitentiary,  have  made  a  unanimous  re¬ 
port  that  it  is  both  feasible  and  practicable 
to  manufacture  twine  by  convict  labor. 
The  establishment  of  a  plant  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  North  Dakota  Milling  Association  at 
its  recent  session  has  been  discussing  flour 
shipments  and  freight  rates.  It  costs  the 
same  to  ship  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Bis¬ 
marck  to  Duluth  over  one  road  as  from 
Duluth  to  London  over  four  roads  and  an 
ocean  steamship  line.  A  proposition  was 
reported  from  an  English  syndicate  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  21  mills  belonging  to  the  associ¬ 
ation. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  mak¬ 
ing  rates  of  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on 
east-bound  dressed  beef;  the  regular  rate 
being  48  cents.  Other  railroads  say  there 
is  a  “  deal”  of  some  kind  with  the  Grand 
Trunk.  The  large  houses  are  shipping 
large  quantities  over  these  routes,  but  deny 
that  they  have  cut  the  rates,  saying  that 
they  give  them  the  business  because  they 
reach  New  England  points  about  30  hours 
sooner  than  the  other  routes. 

Last  December  a  Pennsylvania  man  was 
struck  by  a  railroad  train  and  badly  in¬ 
jured  and  his  horse  killed.  The  latter  was 
insured  in  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’ 
Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  ot  Harris- 
burgh,  the  agents  of  whicn  collected  the 
regular  monthly  assessments  while  the 
man  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  after¬ 
ward  refused  to  pay  for  the  animal,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  railroad  company  was  respon¬ 
sible.  A  magistrate  gave  judgment  for 
the  amount,  when  an  agent  appeared  say¬ 
ing  that  the  company  had  no  property  in 
the  county,  and  the  claim  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected.  The  magistrate  says  he  will  yet 
land  some  of  the  principals  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary. 


For  a  disordered  livkr  try  Bkecuam's  Pills. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

In  this  city  the  cotton  market  has  taken 
some  big  jumps  the  past  week,  July  having 
gone  to  12.95  cents.  The  new  crop  also 
shared  in  the  advance  to  the  extent  of  four 
to  seven  points. 

The  melon  crop  of  Georgia  will  begin  to 
move  about  June  5,  and  between  June  15 


and  June  20  the  fruit  will  be  going  freely  to 
Northern  and  Western  markets.  The  crop 
is  roughly  estimated  at  12,000  cars,  or  4,000 
cars  in  excess  of  thecrop  of  last  year. 

The  Hudson  River  fruit  crop  now  prom¬ 
ises  an  enormous  yield.  All  small  fruits 
are  remarkably  vigorous.  Peaches  bloomed 
earlier  than  usual,  and  it  is  reported  that 
there  will  be  60  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  a 
remarkably  favorable  showing. 

The  apple,  plum,  and  other  tree  fruits 
give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  The  apple 
crop  will  be  more  than  a  full  crop,  as  the 
trees  were  loaded  with  blossoms,  a  sight 
not  witnessed  in  years  before. 

The  pear  crop  will  be  an  absolute  failure. 
The  trees  'have  been  injured  during  the 
winter  by  the  changeable  weather,  which 
has  sapped  the  life  from  the  roots.  The 
fruit  buds  are  not  blooming  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  the  average  bloom  noticed  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

The  outlook  for  a  full  crop  of  grapes  is 
encouraging.  Fruit  growers  who  were  cut 
off  last  year  with  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  a 
crop,  were  inclined  to  the  idea  that  grape 
culture  had  been  at  its  best  on  account  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  black  rot.  The 
present  condition  of  the  vines  has  led  to  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  men  who  were  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  fruit  business  had  been  over¬ 
done,  are  now  .in  good  spirits.  Fruit  men 
now  predict  a  full  crop  of  grapes,  barring 
a  wet  season  prior  to  the  time  the  fruit 
matures. 

Cheese  has  been  firm,  with  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  a  slight  advance  in  prices.  There  is 
little  old  cheese  in  market,  but  the  new  is 
good  and  is  in  demand.  Sales  at  Utica 
ranged  from  8%  to  8)4  cents,  the  bulk  at 
8%.  Little  Falls  run  from  8)4  to  nine 
cents.  Other  Northern  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  ranged  from  7 %  to  8)4  cents. 

The  butter  market  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  prices  have  touched 
bottom.  Sales  are  slow,  and  the  market  is 
over-supplied  with  everything  but  the  best 
grades  of  creamery  and  dairy.  This  state 
is  chronic,  however.  At  Little  Falls  and 
Utica  sales  have  been  made  mainly  at  16 
cents,  with  some  fancy  creamery  at  18 
cents.  This  is  fully  equal  to  prices  here. 

The  tendency  of  beef  and  mutton  is  to¬ 
ward  higher  prices.  The  heavy  and  long- 
continued  shipments  across  the  water  have 
materially  reduced  supplies  and  have  con¬ 
sequently  increased  prices.  The  unpleasant 
dilemma  in  which  shippers  have  been 
placed  by  low  prices  in  England  has  been 
partly  relieved  by  a  slight  advance  in  prices. 
Some  of  the  Baltimore  shippers  have  se¬ 
cured  some  concessions  from  the  steamship 
lines  which  will  aid  them  in  tiding  over 
their  troubles. 

The  horse  market  has  been  very  brisk  of 
late.  The  sales  of  fine,  matched  pairs,  and 
fancy  carriage  horses  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  heavy.  Business  horses  have  also  been 
in  good  demand  and  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
usual  demand  for  the  time  of  year  from 
farmers.  The  horse-car  companies,  too, 
have  been  purchasing  quite  liberally  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  summer  business,  which 
is  very  trying  on  car  horses.  The  low  prices 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  heavy 
sales  of  common  stock,  though  the  prices 
of  fine  carriage  horses  and  heavy  truck 
horses  are  well  maintained.  The  auction 
sale  is  becoming  very  popular  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  horses,  and  the  different 
dealers  hold  several  such  sales  each  week. 
All  kinds  of  horses  are  offered,  and  the 
buyer  must  be  fastidious  indeed,  who  can¬ 
not  find  something  to  suit  his  needs  at 
some  one  of  these  sales. 

The  awards  for  beef  contracts  for  the  In¬ 
dian  service  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  just 
made  in  New  York,  show  average  prices  for 
34,305,000  pounds  gross  beef  to  be  $2.57)4  Per 
100  pounds,  against  the  average  price  of 
$2.35%  per  100  pounds  for  last  year.  The  av¬ 
erage  increase  lor  1890  is  about  9%  per  cent., 
making  the  total  cost  for  1890  about  $888,631 
against  $812,  892  for  1889.  The  awards  for 
889,600  pounds  net  beef  are  made  at  prices 
averaging  $5.37  per  100  pounds  for  1890,  as 
against  5.98  for  1889,  a  decrease  of  6  4-5  per 
cent.,  making  the  total  cost  of  net  beef  for 
1890,  $49,634,  as  against  $53,231  for  1889. 
The  result  of  the  beef  letting  shows  that 
the  government  must  pay  over  $70,000  more 
for  beef  to  feed  the  Indians  next  year  than 
it  has  cost  the  last  year.  The  prices  are 

Generally  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 

'his,  in  part,  arises,  it  is  said,  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  contractors  are  made  to 
carry  their  cattle  at  their  own  expense  for 
longer  periods,  instead  of  delivering  large 
numbers  early  in  the  fiscal  year,  wheu  the 
cattle  are  heartiest,  imposing  the  cost  of 
herding  upon  the  government,  and  loss  by 
death  and  a  decrease  of  weight,  etc.,  upon 
the  Indians. 

The  first  sale  of  California  fruit  at  auction 
for  this  season  was  held  by  E.  L.  Goodsell, 
on  Wednesday,  being  a  car-load  of  cherries 
from  Vacaville,  consisting  of  several  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  which  arrived  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  sold  at  good  prices.  The  auction 
system  is  the  established  method  of  selling 
California  fruit  in  this  market,  as  indeed  it 
is  in  ail  the  Eastern  cities.  The  method 
must  be  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  shippers, 
or  they  would  not  continue  their  consign¬ 
ments  to  the  auction  houses,  and  it  is  also 
a  very  satisfactory  one  to  the  buyers  as 
they  are  enabled  to  get  their  fruit  promptly 
on  arrival  while  it  is  in  good  condition, 
and  all  have  a  fair  and  equal  chance  to 
secure  any  desirable  lots.  Mr.  Goodsell 
has  added  a  department  for  the  sale  of 
California  dried  fruits  at  auction,  which  he 
hopes  to  make  as  popular  and  successful  as 
his  auction  sales  of  green  fruits  have  been. 
California  has  become  an  important  source 
of  fruit  supply  to  the  Eastern  cities,  espec¬ 
ially  when  any  shortage  occurs  in  the  home 
supply.  Reports  from  there  show  that  the 
prospect  is  good  for  a  large  crop  of  cherries, 
except  in  some  of  the  flooded  sections. 
Moorpark  apricots  are  reported  a  failure, 
while  there  will  be  a  good  supply  of  other 
varieties.  Peaches,  plums  and  Bartlett 
pears  will  be  short  crops,  while  good  crops 


of  prunes  are  promised.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances  the  shipments  of  fruit  from  that 
State  will  be  lighter  than  last  year,  though 
the  increased  acreage  of  bearing  orchards 
may  make  up  for  the  decreased  yield. 

The  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  issues 
a  statement  embracing  the  38  weeks  of  the 
season  from  September  1  to  May  23  inclu¬ 
sive,  this  and  last  year,  showing  that  7,063,- 
086  bales  of  the  crop  of  1889  90  have  come 
into  sight  at  the  ports,  overland  points  of 
crossing  and  leading  Southern  interior 
centers,  including  takings  by  the  Southern 
mills.  Up  to  this  time  last  season  the 
amount  brought  into  sight  was  6,791,504 
bales,  or  say  97.88  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
crop.  The  statement  shows  that  there  were 
brought  into  sight  after  May  23  last  season 
146,788  bales.  It  also  shows  that  of  the 
supply  for  this  season  2,184,848  bales  have 
been  taken  by  the  American  and  Canadian 
mills,  including  422,230  south  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  and  4,703,578  bales  have  been  exported 
to  foreign  ports.  It  also  shows  that  north¬ 
ern  mill  takings  and  Canada  overland  are 
20,861  bales  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
38  weeks  of  last  year,  and  that  the  excess  in 
exports  for  the  season  is  22,069  bales.  Be¬ 
tween  the  1st  and  23d  of  May  inclusive  this 
season  stocks  at  the  American  ports  and 
29  leading  southern  interior  markets  have 
decreased  59,526  bales  against  a  decrease 
during  the  same  period  last  year  of  112,596 
bales,  and  are  now  101,632  bales  less  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday,  May  31,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  40382  45;  New  Mediums 
choice,  8!  95@$2  00;  Pea,  81  90@$1  95;  Red  Kidney.  $4  10; 
White  Kidney.  cholce,$2  S5@$2  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 
81  50(381  65;  California  Lima.  $3  60(383  70:  Italian,  $1  60 
@81  75.  Green  Peas,  81  ')0@$1  05 

Buttes— New— Elgin,  best,  14@14t4c;  Western,  best 
1354314c;  do  prime.  12313c:  do  good,  10311-  do  poor, 
6310;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrklns.  tubs,  best,  14@!414c;do 
prime.  12(318:  do  flne,  10@11;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  12313c; 
do  good,  :0@llc.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
10311;  do  One,  839;  Western  dairy,  tine,  10  3— c; 
do  fair  8@9c:do  poor.  6@6*4c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best. 
9@10c,  do  prime,  8@9e;  do  good,  7@S ;  do  poor,  5 
@6J4c. 

New  Cheese.— Fancy  White,  89$@8 74:  fancy  colored, 
8jy@-;  fair,  8@8*4;  light  skims,  7@— ;  skims,  2 @8. 

Eaos.— Near  by  fresn,  15  41514c;  Canadian.  15@15J4; 
Southern,  I4}^«!5c:  Western,  best,  14*4<$15J4c;  Duck, 
15@17c,  Goose,  18320c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl,  83  25@*6  50;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box,  8  2  50@84  50;  Oranges,  Florida,  82  5038700. 
Strawberries,  3312c. 


Domestic  Dried -Apples  — Evaporated,  old,  7@9*4c. 
do  choice,  new.  Il@i2c;  prime,  l0@luVsc:  sliced,  new, 
4!4@7c :  do  old.  3!4@36<c:  Chopped.  43454c,  Cores  and 
skins,  23214c.  Cherries,  new,  3@12c  :  do,  old,  S@l0c. 
Raspberries,  new.  25@30c  ;  Blackberries.  43414c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15322c,  do  do, 
an  peeled,  7@10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
@l5c;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7@9*4c;  do  do,  sundried,  8  3 
1014c.  Huckleberries,  new,  10>4@llc.  Plums,  new,  5*43 
614c. 


Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  81  G0@81  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
8100@8200. 


Hat  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  S5@90c;  do  good, 
70<3S0c:  do  medium,  50c@60 ;  Clover,  mixed.  45@60c; 
shipping,  35@40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  $1.G0@$1  10,  short 
rye,  40@50c;  oat  and  wheat,  30@40c. 


Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll@l2c; 
Buckwheat,  10@lic:  Beeswax  22@2Sc. 


Hops.- State,  New,  18319c;  do,  good,  17@lSc;  do 
common,13@14c;  do  ISS8.  oesi.ll(al2c;  (lodo  prime, 10(3 
11c,  do  do,  common,  7@3c :  California,  New,  best,  17@ 
19c;  do  good  to  prime,  !6@17c  do  Old,  best,  ll@12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 


Nuts.— Peanuts arequiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
814@8J4c,  and  farmers'  grades  at  7@7JiC,  Pecans,  9@ 
10c.  CUestnuts,  84  00386  00  per  bushel:  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  50382  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  ib  9@ 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10@— c;  do  common  to, 
good,  8@9c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  1S@20 ;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $3iO@$S  25;  do  dark,  do.  81  ’0»$2  00: 
Chickens,  spring,  20a 30c:  Fowls,  near  by.  I0ai0*4e  ; 
Capons,  16a22c;  Slips,  16@lSc.  Broilers,  heavy,  25@32c; 
do.  light,  35@87c. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  14@;oc; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb.:0'*;3lle,  do  Western, per  lb, 1014 
@llc;  roosters,  per  Ib,  61437c:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  113 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70380  85;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  00381  25 


Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine  per  bbl.  81  75382  00  ; 
New  Brunswick,  S  75  .*82:  State  do.  75e38l  50  do  New 
Orleans,  s2iu@*3;  Charleston  do,  81  75  3$2,  Western, 
do,  75c-(381  50;  Bermuda,  do,  82  60@$3  50;  Florida,  do, 
82lKX«83  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  163  1b.  sack,  81  00 
3$1  85,  Sweets  do,  S2  30®$4iA).  Cabbage,  per  luo, 
810  003815  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  8150  38175:  Onions— 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  *1  75;  Havana,  do  do,  81  75  3  82  25, 
Tomatoes,  per  crate.  81  50384  00.  Beets  per  crate, 
8100381  50;  Asparagus,  per  dozen,  *0  5038175  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  S3i»@88  00;  Peas,  per  era’e,  *1  l>0@ 
$l  75;  String  Beans,  per  crate,  80  75«t,$S00;  Cabbages, 
Florida,  per  bbl..  $l«i$2  50  do  Charleston.  82  1.0  2  50; 

Cucumbers,  per  crate,  $U  50381  50;  Squash,  per  crate, 
23C.3125. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WJAEAT.  Foreign  advices  were  devoid  of  spirit, 
and  the  amount  on  passage  Increased  1 ,472,000  bushels. 
Rradsireet  reports  a  decrease  of  734/ CO  in  available 
stocks  East  of  the  Rockies  last  week.  Interior  ar¬ 
rivals  were  U9.-4S  bushels  spring  and  24,89*  bushels 
winter.  Seaboard  receipts,  312,681  bushels:  clear¬ 
ances,  20,6iu  bushels  wheat,  9, *00  packa.es  flour, 
sales— Winter  Red  State,  private  terms;  No.  2  Red, 
afloat,  Ifce.  over  June,  quoted  37Hc.;  do  in  store  quot¬ 
ed  957*e.;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  nominal,  $1  U2*tt. 
kYE.— Heavy  and  dull.  Western,  in  boatloads,  quot¬ 
ed  at  59359140.;  State,  60@6ul4c.;  Canada,  58<4@59e. 
BARLEY— Nominal.  CORN— Tended  higher,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  strength  was  attributed  to  the  re¬ 
cent  break  In  the  canal.  Receipts  at  all  points  were 
quite  large,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  situation. 
Clearances  were  light  On  spot  lots  the  mark- t  ad 
vauced  14@4,c.,  closing  Arm  with  restricted  offerings. 
Shippers  were  moderare  buyers.  Sales -Ungraded 
Mixed  and  While.  33*4 a43e.:  steamer  Mixed,  40  41  lie. 
afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  40v»®4096c.  elevator;  4  >%@4994c. 
afloat  spot  aud  near-by;  No.  2  White,  4*c  eiwaior; 
Yellow,  4-'££c.  delivered.  OATS— Also  hardened  as  in¬ 
fluenced  by  t  e  rise  in  corn.  Spots  lots  were  *-43*40. 
better,  and  trading  was  moderately  active,  shippers 
taking  70.1*  0  bu  hels  Options  a  1  vanced  early  In  ihe 
day,  but  closed  with  less  strength.  Sales— Including 
No.  8  Mixed,  82*4c.  elevator;  No.  8  White,  S3i4333%c. 
elevator ;  No.  2  Mixed,  33>g@33cac.  elevator,  34>£@341*e. 


delivered ;  No.  2  White,  34}4®34%c.  elevator  "5^3  .j^c. 
delivered;  No.  1  White,  33c.  elevator;  Ungraded 
Mixed  Western,  31@35c.;  White  do.,  34@4Uc. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Demand  moderately  active ;  closing  a 
little  dull  but  at  fully  sustained  prices.  “Stiliers” 
sold  at  $4  30384  87*4  '•  a  ca-load  of  Texans  at  $3  7ua 
$4  i0 ;  medium  to  prime  corn-fed  native  cattle  at 
84  503*5  10 :  and  four  picked  steers  at  $5  25  ;  a  pair  of 
oxen  at  .4  65;  bulls  at  S2  85'»83  90;  dry  cows  at  82  5n@ 
$3  2i).  and  three  “old  band  boxes”  at  tin  per  head. 
Private  eanle  advlc°s  from  London  and  Liverpool  re¬ 
port  an  Improvement  of  He.  per  lb  ,  in  refrigerated 
beef,  with  sales  at  3}<i(l.,  or  scant  6**c.  American 
steers  are  doing  a  little  better,  selling  at  S16(o  9*>c.  at 
London  and  Liverpool,  and  tops  are  bringing  Pic.  in 
the  Glasgow  market.  Baltimore  shippers  have  ob¬ 
tained  relief  from  the  steamshi  >  lines  having  con¬ 
tracts  running  through  the  summer,  and  will  be  able 
to  load  light  umil  tnere  is  a  recovery  in  the  market 
abroad.  A  prominent  New  York  exporter,  speaking 
on  the  subject  said  that  with  the  exception  of  tie 
National  Line  which  has  permitted  half  the  space  10 
be  transferred  to  July  and  August  on  all  steamers  10 
sail  before  July  I,  no  other  steamship  line  from  New 
York  has  come  to  the  relief  of  shippers 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  130  head.  Market  steady 
and  firm  for  good  stock.  Sales  were  at  825  to  $63  per 
head  for  poorest  to  best. 

CALVES.— Demand  active  and  prices  firm,  aDd  a 
fraction  higher  for  buttermilk  calves.  Buttermilks 
ranged  In  price  from  3  to  314c.,  and  a  few  selected 
brought  4c.  Mixed  calves  sold  at  37*34*40.,  and  com¬ 
mon  to  choice  veals  at  4*4@5^c„  with  a  few  picked 
calves  bringing  6c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.—  Supply  moderate,  and 
demand  brisk  at  an  advance  of  about  lie.  per 
lOu  lbs.  on  sheep,  while  lambs  jumped  up  ^c. 
per  lb.  The  pens  were  well  cleared  at  an 
early  hour.  Fair  to  good  sheep  sold  at  *5  60@$fi 
per  -0O  lbs.,  old  ewes  and  bucks  at  85  25(3  85  75,  and  a 
few  wooled  do  at  S6@$6  75.  A  carload  of  Texas  stock 
brought  85  60.  A  few  common  State  lambs  were  in 
market  and  sold  at  6^3714e.  Two  carloads  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  sold  at- 8./  8r>c.,  and  the  balance  about  all  from 
Virginia,  brought  9c.,  with  one  deck  marked  up  to  9%c. 

HOGS.— Market  weak  at  $4@84  30.  Sales- Western 
Hogs,  158  lbs.  average,  at  $4  20  per  1U0  lbs. 


Pijs«n»twtfu0  gUmtisdug. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  the  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Rigbv  Potato  Digger. 

The  only  successful  potato  digger  ever  invented 
Durable,  easy  to  work  and  satisfactory  In  results" 
Is  being  used  In  the  great  Aroostook  potato  region’ 
Will  be  manufactured  at  Houlton  and  Upper  still- 
water,  Me.,  and  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick 
Sena  for  circulars  giviDg  testimonials  and  full 
particulars. 

RIGBY  &BURLEICH. 

Houlton,  Maine,  May  1,  1890. 


Platform  Wagon,  $50. 


SR 


I  For  16  Years 
hare  sold  to 

__  _  consumers  at 

WHOLE S ALB  PRI<  ES,  saving  them  the 
dealers’  profit*  Ship  anywhere  for  ex¬ 
amination  before  buying.  Par  freight 
charges  1  f  not  satisfactory*  Warranted 
for  2  years  64-page  Catalogue  FREE* 
Addr...  W.B.  PRATT,  8ec*y, 
Elkhart.  •*  -  Indiana. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
W)  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


UlilU  FEED  CUTTERS 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers  including 
Treatise  on  Knsilage 

and  Plan  for  Stio,  Free.  _ _ 

SILVER**:  DEMI Ntt  M  V.VF’GCO.,  SALEM, 


■AND 


OHIO 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE -All  registered  tn  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  Bulls  now  in 
service  are  STOKE  POGIS5th,  5937, 
sire  of  S  youug  cows,  testing  from 
14  lbs.  1*2  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
butter  in  i  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
Stoke  Pogis3d,  now  dr  ad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  wr  ek.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST.  L.,  13656,  inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
offlei  il  butter  test  30  lbs,  2*4  ozs  in  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $:00,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
$&)<). 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa 


COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

D  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
EXHIBITION.  MOST 
FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2800  LBS 
L.B  Silver  Co.  CleT-  ltnri.O. 


CAD  C  A  I  C  —TRUCK  FARM,  10  to  25 
■  V/  IT  O  r\  L  Ca  ACRES,  new  modern 
house,  good  outbuildings,  tine  shore  privileges,  114 
hour  from  New  York  by  boat  or  railroad;  -1  trains 
daily.  Send  for  full  description.  Box  40,  Port 
Monmouth,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


I  at  once.  A  few  go^ 

|  men  to  sell  our  goods 

_  _  by  sample  to  the 

wholesale  ami  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  our 
line.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Permanent  position.  Money  advanced  for 
wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  terms  ad.  Centennial  31  fg.  Co.,  Chicago 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOB  NUMBEK  ONE. 


JUNE. 


Monday  out  tha,t  you  don’t  get  into 

J  the  business  of  entertaining 
9* *  angels  unawares.  Too  many 
people  are  in  this  business  now,  without 
having  sense  to  realize  it.  Who  is  the 
angel  ?  Not  yourself  by  any  means,  though 
some  of  you  may  almost  think  so.  It  may 
be  that  brave,  patient,  uncomplaining  wife, 
that  gentle,  sweet-faced  old  mother,  or  that 
true  and  tender  daughter.  Perhaps  they 
don’t  look  much  like  the  pictures  of  angels 
as  they  face  the  burdens  that  a  man  might 
be  excused  for  running  away  from,  but  if 
you  take  our  advice  you  will  assume  the 
risk  and  treat  them  as  you  would  visitors 
from  “  the  undiscovered  country.”  Don’t 
stand  on  your  tip-toes  all  the  time  watching 
for  these  great  and  noble  characters  to 
jump  down  out  of  the  clouds.  These  char¬ 
acters  all  are  around  you  now.  Look  out  for 
them  and  humbly  pray  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  absorb  something  of  their 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  truth. 


* 

*  * 


Tupcday  Look  out  that  you  realize  that 
*  every  person  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted  or  over  whom  you 
have  any  authority  (including  of  course 
yourself)  is  the  possessor  of  a 


In  the  interests  of  good  government,  law 
and  order,  peace  and  good-will,  and  all  the 
rest,  it  has  been  prescribed  that  for  every 
toe  there  must  be  established  a  certain 
place,  in  other  words  a 


When  the  toe  and  the  mark  come  together, 
we  have  honor,  dignity,  duty  and  happi¬ 
ness.  When  we  find  a  blank  space  be¬ 
tween  them  we  have  dishonor,  failure, 
cowardice  and  a  demoralized  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  all  around.  We  are  trying  hard  to 
make  this  blank  space  as  narrow  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Toe  the  mark! 

* 

♦  * 

Wednesday  Lookout  for  bogus  tree- 
*  agents.  Here  is  a  sample 
A  ^  *  letter  from  a  friend  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  “  Tree  agents  have  been  selling  peach 
trees  in  our  county,  claiming  that  their 
trees  are  imported  from  Persia,  the  original 
home  of  the  peach,  transplanted  in  this 
country,  and  that  after  getting  a  good 
start  they  are  budded  from  the  Tennessee 
peach.  They  claim  that  by  budding  the 
Tennessee  peach,  or  varieties  from  that 
State,  on  the  wild  Persian  peach,  they  get 
a  very  hardy  tree,^free  from  the  borer  or 
the  yellows.  The  fruit  is  claimed  to  be  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  trees  are  said  to 
be  heavy  annual  bearers  after  the  third 
year.  These  trees  are  sold  at  $1.  each,  or 
$80.  per  100.  Is  there  any  foundation  for 
the  above  claims?”  We  do  not  believe  a 
word  of  these  absurd  claims,  and  we  should 
treat  the  agents  accordingly.  How  do  you 
generally  treat  people  who  make  false 
statements  ?  Toe  the  mark! 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Look  out&for  lotteries.  Since 

*  we  gave'  him  a. former  notice, 
12.  our  benevolent  friend,  F.  O. 
Wehoskey,  of  Providence,  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  Anthony  Comstock.  Mr.  Wehos¬ 
key,  of  course,  feels  deeply  .injured,  and 
was  “  intensely  surprised.”  However, 
when  a  reporter  called  to  see  him,  after 
the  arrest,  Mr.  W.  was  found  stuffing  the 
last  of  his  lottery  circulars  into  a  big  stove. 
So,  you  see,  these  circulars  will  make 
things  very  warm  for  him  before  the  affair 
is  fully  settled.  Toe  the  mark  ! 

* 

*  * 

Friday  ^  number  of  readers/want' to  know 
riluajf  if  should  look  out  for  a  firm 

13-  offering  a  **  Potato  Bug  and  Insect 


THe  Rural  new-yorrer. 


Fertilizer.”  In  the  circular  sent  with  this 
“  fertilizer  ”  we  find  the  following : 

“Sprinkle  the  fertilizer  freely  over  the 
plants  when  they  are  damp  or  wet  enough 
to  make  the  powder  stick  to  them,  letting 
a  fair  portion  fall  around  the  roots.  Be 
sure  to  use  it  freely ;  it  contains  nothing 
that  can  possibly  hurt  even  the  most  ten¬ 
der  flower.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  give 
you  a  vigorous  growth.  Remember  it  is 
adapted  to  garden  truck  of  all  kinds,  pota¬ 
toes  in  particular.  Two  or  three  thorough 
applications  should  do  the  business,  unless 
the  bugs  have  got  a  big  start  when  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  use  it  oftener.” 

This  reads  so  much  like  what  was  said 
about  the  old  “Per  Oxide  of  Silicate,” 
that  we  should  say,  without  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  that  this  firm  had  control 
of  the  formula  for  making  that  substance, 
or  had  bought  a  quantity  of  it  at  the  late 
sheriff’s  sale.  We  don’t  believe  it  will  kill 
“  bugs  ”  and  leave  “tender  plants”  un¬ 
harmed.  Toe  the  mark  1 


Saturday  ^  scoundrel  in  this  city,  who 

J  pretends  to  have  counterfeit 
money  for  sale,  is  sending  out 
circulars  containing  the  following :  “Dear 
Sir, — I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good, 
shrewd  agent  in  your  locality  to  handle  my 
‘medicine.’  An  opportunity  to  make  an 
independent  fortune,  like  this,  has  never 
crossed  your  path  before,  and,  in  all  prob¬ 
abilities,  never  will  again,  as  long  as  you 
live.  There’s  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
a  slave  and  toil  all  your  life  for  nothing. 
If  you  are  foolish  enough  to  let  a  ‘  golden 
chance  ’  like  this  pass  you  by— all  well  and 
good.  If  you  are  miserable,  and  in  want  of 
financial  assistance,  now  or  never  is  your 
time.  In  years  to  come,  should  you  ever 
find  yourself  sadly  in  need  of  *  coin  ’  in  order 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  you  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  for  your  wretched 
existence  but  yourself  1  This  is  serious  and 
highly  important  food  for  thought  1  A 
person  without  the  universal  rudder — the 
Almighty  Dollar— is  thought  but  little  of, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  of  no  importance  to 
the  world.  Isn’t  this  true  ?  I  know  whereof 
I  speak  ;  in  former  years  I  have  drank  from 
the  ‘  bitter  cup  ’  myself.”  Would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it  ?  this  fellow  finds  men  (so-called) 
who  believe  in  this  nonsense,  and  come  here 
to  buy  bogus  money.  Of  course,  they  get 
swindled.  Throw  his  circular  into  the  fire 
if  he  sends  you  one.  Toe  the  mark ! 


THE  DEACON  AND  THE  CHICKEN 
BUSINESS. 

“Hello  there,  Deacon  1  What’s  up  to¬ 
day  ?  Did  you  have  a  hen  hatch  out  last 
night  ?” 

•*  How’dy  do,  Mr.  Bob  I  Jes’  thought  I’d 
come  ober  and  hab  a  talk  wid  you  ’bout 
goen  in  de  chicken  bizness.  Me  and  de  ole 
woman  wus  a  talkin’  ’bout  hit  last  night, 
and  she  axed  me  to  see  you  and  find  out 
what  you  thought  ’bout  hit.” 

“  Well,  Deacon,  what’s  all  this  about  the 
cnicken  business  ?  Think  of  going  into 
it  ?  ” 

“  Dat’s  jes’  what  I  does,  Boss.  You  see 
de  times  is  so  dull  dat  de  ole  man  can’t 
hardly  git  no  work,  and  when  I  does  a 
little  job  at  whitewashen’  I  ’most  hab  to 
fight  to  git  de  money.  Now - ” 

"Do  you  mean  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  give  up  your 
whitewashing  entirely  ?  ” 

“  Dat’s  hit,  zackly,  Mr.  Bob.  We  wants 
to  rent  a  place ;  buy  up  a  whole  lot  ob 
chickens,  and  go  right  into  de  bizness. 
bell  all  ue  eggs - ” 

“  Hold  on  there,  Deacon  I  Not  quite  so 
fast.  Don’t  sell  those  eggs  just  yet.  Let’s 
get  the  hens  before  we  commence  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  eggs.  Now,  the  first  question 
is  what  do  you  know  about  the  business 
from  a  practical,  experience  stand-point  ? 
How  many  hens  have  you  now  ?  ” 

“  Must  hab  ’bout  40.  Ain’t  counted  ’em 
lately,  but  I  ’spec’  dar’s  ’bout  dat  many. 
De  ole  woman - ” 

"  Never  you  mind  the  old  woman  !  How 
many  eggs  do  you  get  per  day  ?  ” 

“  Well,  to  tell  der  honest  truth,  Mr.  Bob, 
we  ain’t  seed  sign  ob  an  egg  fur  de  last  two 
months.  Don’t  know  what’s  de  matter 
wid  dem  old  hens  dat  dey  don’t  lay.” 

“  How  is  your  chicken-house  ?  Is  it  nice 
and  warm  ?” 

“Well,  hits  only  middlen’  fair.  De 
boards  has  done  spread  so  dat  de  wind 
comes  in  de  cracks,  and  some  ob  de  boards 
is  done  blowed  off  de  roof.  Kinder  ’lowed 
I’d  fix  hit  in  de  fall,  but  de  ole  woman 
said  hit  would  be  ’most  too  much  work.” 

“Are  there  any  lice  in  the  chicken- 
house  ?” 

“  Don’t  know  so  much  ’bout  de  house, 
but  dar’s  a  powerful  sight  ob  ’em  on  de 
chickens.  Can’t  touch  a  hen  but  what  I 


gits  ’em  all  ober  me,  and  dey  keeps  me  a 
scratch en’  all  de  time.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  wade  into  them  with  a 
whitewash  brush  ?” 

“  Did  put  some  whitewash  in  dar  once, 
but  it  didn’t  ’peer  ter  kill  ’em.” 

“  Are  your  roosts  slanting,  or  on  a  level  ?” 

“  Slanten’  up  so.  All  de  neighbors 
has - ” 

“  Never  mind  the  neighbors’  houses. 
Just  you  keep  out  of  them,  and  tell  me 
when  you  cleaned  out  your  chicken-house 
last.” 

“  Took  four  wheelbarrer  loads  out  ob  dar 
last  fall,  and  ain’t  took  none  out  since 
dat.” 

“  What  do  you  feed  your  chickens,  Dea¬ 
con  ?” 

“  Well,  we  gibs  ’em  a  little  corn,  but  dey 
gits  most  ob  der  libben’  from  de  ’nure  pile 
in  de  alley.” 

“  Have  you  many  with  scaly  legs  ?” 

“  Got  ’bout  10  wid  scales  on  de  legs,  but 
dey  all  draps  off  when  dey  molts.  De  ole 
woman  ’lowed  hit  must  be  some  new 
breed.” 

“  Any  of  them  ever  had  the  roup  ?” 

“  Nebber  seed  any  wid  one.” 

“  What  is  the  largest  number  of  fowls 
that  you  ever  had  at  one  time,  Deacon  ?” 

“  Nebber  had  any  more’n  ’bout  75.” 

“  Ever  tried  any  ducks  or  geese  ?” 

“  Use’  ter  raise  some  when  I  was  down  in 
Catahouly  Parish,  in  Louisianny,  but  neb¬ 
ber  had  enny  here.” 

“Well,  Deacon,  since  you  came  for  my 
advice  in  the  matter,  I  will  be  candid  with 
you,  and  say :  Don’t  touch  the  poultry 
business  with  a  20-foot  pole.  You  will 
find  it  a  very  deceitful  business,  and  as  you 
have  had  no  practical  experience  in  raising 
and  caring  for  fowls,  I  would  not  advise 
you  to  give  up  the  whitewash  brush,  even 
if  you  only  had  one  brush.  You  could 
never  make  a  success  of  the  business,  and 
it  would  not  take  you  long  to  find  that 
out.  In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  find 
a  place  around  here  with  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large 
number  of  fowls,  and  you  could  not  afford 
to  put  them  up  on  land  that  did  not  belong 
to  you.  You  are  not  posted  as  to  the  size 
of  a  building  for  50  fowls,  and  there  is  not 
a  carpenter  in  Orange  County  that  could 
build  one  that  would  be  just  what  you 
would  want,  without  the  assistance  of  one 
who  understood  the  business.  There 
is - ” 

“  What’s  de  matter  wid  putten  up  a  big 
building,  and  putten  ’em  all  in  dat  ?” 

“  It  would  not  do  at  all,  Deacon.  To  keep 
a  large  number  of  fowls  you  would  have  to 
divide  them  up  in  flocks  of  about  50,  giving 
them  warm,  comfortable,  quarters,  plenty 
of  room  to  scratch  and  pick  in,  and  feed 
them  a  variety  of  clean,  wholesome  food. 
They  would  find  no  ’nure  pile  in  the  alley 
there,  and  you  would  be  quite  surprised  at 
the  size  of  your  grain  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month.  Such  a  place  as  you  would  re¬ 
quire  could  not  be  found  near  here,  and 
even  if  it  could,  it  would  rent  for  more  than 
you  could  afford  to  pay.  If  you  can’t  make 
your  40  hens  lay  any  eggs,  what  would  you 
do  with  500  or  1,000?  You  do  not  under¬ 
stand  much  about  the  management  of 
fowls,  or  you  would  not  keep  yours  in  such 
a  poor,  miserable  place.  If  you  had  500  and 
kept  them  in  a  house  such  as  you  have  told 
me  about,  you  would  not  have  many  left 
as  soon  as  the  summer  was  over.  You 
make  a  great  mistake  in  allowing  the  drop¬ 
pings  to  accumulate,  and  in  allowing  your 
chickens  to  be  over-run  with  lice,  for  those 
two  things,  alone,  will  kill  more  fowls  in  a 
year  than  you  can  count  in  a  week.  You 
can - ” 

“  Kinder  hard  on  de  ole  man,  ain’t  you, 
Mr.  Bob  ?” 

“  Hard,  Deacon,  but  honest.  It’s  better  to 
take  a  little  advice  now  than  to  wait  until 
it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  you.  There’s 
too  many  gray  hairs  in  that  old  head  of 
yours  to  have  any  such  trouble  to  bother 
you,  and  you  will  find  it  out  if  ever  you 
give  the  business  a  trial.  You  just  try  to 
keep  1,000  fowls  for  six  months,  with  your 
limited  knowledge  of  their  wants,  etc.,  and 
you  will  find  a  larger  contract  on  your 
hands  than  you  ever  had  in  the  whitewash 
line.  I  don’t  like  to  discourage  you  one  bit, 
Deacon,  for  I  would  willingly  give  you  any 
assistance  in  my  power,  but  I  can’t  see  that 
you  could  ever  make  more  than  a  bare  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  business,  if  you  were  even  able 
to  make  that.  Now.  go  home  to  your  good 
old  wife ;  tell  her  all  that  I  have  said  to 
you  ;  talk  the  matter  over  in  the  morning, 
but  take  no  active  steps  in  the  matter  until 
you  have  seen  me  again.  Don’t  think  hard 
of  me  for  what  I  have  said,  for  I  have  been 
there  myself,  and  it  has  cost  me  more 
money  than  you  are  able,  in  your  old  days, 


to  throw  away.  Stick  to  your  whitewash¬ 
ing  for  the  present,  and  give  the  poultry 
business  as  wide  a  berth  as  you  would  a 
skunk  with  his  tail  in  the  air.  That’s  all  I 
have  to  say  to  night,  Deacon. 

CHEYENNE  BOB. 


AN  ONION  GROWER’S  NOTES. 

I  am  afraid  we  will  not  have  a  very  favor¬ 
able  season  for  onion  growing  this  year. 
On  account  of  so  much  rain  the  onion  flats 
around  Canastota,  N  Y.,  must  be  under 
water.  I  sowed  mine  April  22,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  on  the  ground 
since  they  were  two  inches  high.  Now,  I 
have  been  growing  onions  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  same  ground,  heavily  manured 
with  40  loads  per  acre  each  year.  Last  sea¬ 
son,  as  they  began  to  bulb,  they  were 
struck  by  mildew,  at  least,  it  looked  as  if 
they  had,  they  began  to  turn  yellow  and 
fall  down.  I  got  some  copperas,  dissolved 
it  in  water,  and  applied  it  with  a  sprinkler 
on  the  part  affected.  It  seemed  to  check 
the  disease.  I  think  that  if  it  had  been 
applied  sooner  it  would  have  saved 
the  whole  crop.  As  it  was,  where  they 
were  affected  most,  they  did  not  grow  any 
more,  so  we  got  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop. 
Onions  pay  very  well  one  year  with  an¬ 
other.  People  ask  me  how  many  bushels  I 
grow  per  acre.  I  answer  from  400  to  600 
bushels ;  then  they  figure  up  the  outcome 
at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel,  and  say 
that  it  is  a  good  deal  of  money  per  acre;  but 
they  do  not  figure  in  40  loads  of  manure  and 
a  gang  of  boys  to  weed,  and  another  gang 
to  top  them.  Last  season  I  was  troubled 
a  good  deal  with  the  onion  maggots.  I 
told  the  boys  to  dig  up  every  onion  that 
was  wilted  and  kill  the  worm;  but  the  pests 
got  the  start  of  us,  so  I  gave  the  boys  two 
cents  for  every  good-sized  toad  they  would 
bring  me.  W ell  the  result  was  a  multitude 
of  toads.  We  carried  them  out  on  the  bed 
and  let  them  loose,  and  as  a  result,  found 
no  more  wilted  onions  that  season. 
There  is  no  patent  on  this  maggot  exter¬ 
minator.  c.  F. 

Elba,  N.  Y. 


gttimUanmts'  §Uuertisittg. 

Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  (velvety  coloring  .effect  so '.desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 
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CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHIN&LE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


WE  LEAD 


Whm  Others  iuliow 

_ ■  ■  1  — -  ~  Beyond  it  queatlou  we 

have  the  bent  line  of  t'AHTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  W artuer ,  or  lor  buaineaa  or  pleaa- 
nre  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PRATT  A  CO.. 

7  1  to  81  Willard  St.,  Kalamasoo,  Mirk, 


C  Q  0  I  A  A  l.SOO  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 

1  Ul  Odlva  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
tinest  farms  In  the  Slate.  Price  #60,000.  which  includes 
stock.  Implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I.  W.  NORVELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gorch- 
lanil  County,  Va. 


C7L  OO  CORO  00  A  MONTH  can  De  made 
S>  I  tl  ■  ™  IU  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  tew  vacancies  In  townB  and  cities. 
A  F.  JOHNSON  *  OCX,  1000  iUOnSt., Richmond,  V* 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

leek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sureosaful  where  all  lirruedle.  fall.  Bold  by  Y.  HISl'OX, 
only,  «53  Br’dway,  Now  York.  W  rite  for  book  of  proof*  IfRKK. 


HAKE  BARGAINS 

IN 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

in  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  lu  short  order : 

A  Weed  8ewiug  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  #75.  We  will 
sell  In  New  York  for  $.30— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoc  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  #3. 

Several  Curtiss's  Improved  Needle  Hay 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  #1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  75c.  each.  Order  at.once.  Address 

N.  K.  FELLOWS,  Box 4,  Tenully,  N.  J. 


i89o 

FOR  ANt>  AGAINST  SILVER. 

The  main  arguments  of  the  opponents  of 
the  remonetization  of  silver  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

The  chief  promoters  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  movement  are  the  great  silver  mine 
owners  of  the  Far  West.  The  law  of  1878 
providing  for  the  monthly  purchase  of 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bul¬ 
lion  failed  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  these 
plutocrats.  They  expected  to  find  some 
way  under  it  by  which  the  government 
might  be  compelled  to  exchange  with  the 
owners  of  silver  bullion  23.22  grains  of  pure 
gold,  the  quantity  in  the  standard  gold 
dollar,  for  371%  grains  of  pure  silver,  the 
quantity  in  the  standard  silver  dollar.  If 
this  had  been  accomplished  there  would 
have  been  an  enormous  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  silver  bullion,  and  the  United 
States  would  commercially  have  been  put 
on  a  silver  basis.  But  the  Treasury  has  so 
managed  that  whatever  profit  there  may 
have  been  in  the  manufacture  of  70  to  80 
cents’  worth  of  silver  into  legal-tender  dol¬ 
lars  passing  in  trade  as  equivalent  to  100 
cents,  has  accrued  to  the  government.  The 
attempt  is  now  being  made  in  Congress  to 
change  this.  It  is  designed  to  so  modify 
the  law  that  the  owners  of  silver  bullion 
may  receive  at  the  U.  S.  mints  for  every 
371%  grains  of  pure  silver  23.22  grains  of 
pure  gold.  In  this  exchange  there  is  a 
profit  of  about  28  per  cent,  at  the  average 
prices  which  have  prevailed  for  the  last 
year. 

The  free  coinage  of  silver  would  mean 
that  any  one  having  silver  bullion,  could 
have  it  coined  free  of  expense  at  the 
United  States  mint,  into  legal- tender  silver 
dollars  containing  412%  grains  of  standard 
silver,  which'  dollars  would  be  exchange¬ 
able  for  gold  dollars  containing  25.8 
grains  of  standard  gold.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  would  give  for  16 
ounces  of  silver  one  ounce  of  gold,  now 
worth  more  than  20  ounces  of  silver ! 

Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  absolutely  refuse  to  use 
the  “dollar  of  the  fathers”  in  their  daily 
business  transactions.  From  the  passage 
of  the  Bland  Law,  in  1878,  to  the  date  of 
the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  October  1,  1889,  299,889,416 
standard  ounces  of  silver  had  been  bought 
at  a  cost  of  $286,936,933,  and  had  been 
coined  into  343,636,000  standard  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  force  these  coins 
into  circulation  had  been  defeated.  They 
had  been  shipped  on  demand,  free  of  trans¬ 
portation  charges,  to  any  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  were  invariably  returned  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  to  accumulate  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Treasury.  At  the  above  date,  out  of 
the  $340,636,000  coined,  only  $57,554,100  were 
outstanding.  Silver  certificates,  however, 
to  the  amount  of  $276,000,000,  had  gone  in¬ 
to  circulation  and  these  represented  the 
same  amount  in  silver  coin  :  but  the  anti¬ 
bimetallists  maintain  that  these  certificates 
should  have  been  represented  by  silver 
bullion  rather  than  silver  coin  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  such  a 
measure  becomes  law,  all  the  spare  silver 
of  the  world  will  come  to  the  United  States 
to  be  exchanged  for  gold,  and  until  this 
country  suspended  gold  payments,  all  the 
gold  coin  in  the  Treasury  would  be  drawn 
out  and  exported.  Should  this  occur  there 
.would  be  a  financial  revolution.  All  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  would  be  modified,  and 
all  contracts  greatly  changed.  Those  in 
receipt  of  fixed  incomes  from  investments, 
salaries  and  such  forms  of  wages  as  are  not 
easily  varied,  would  suffer  a  discount  of 
about  25  per  cent,  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  their  incomes.  The  prices  ol  all  com¬ 
modities  would  have  to  be  readjusted,  to 
the  gain  of  some  and  the  heavy  loss  of 
others.  Then  would  come  an  era  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  distrust  and  wild  speculation. 
Trade  would  at  first  receive  an  enormous 
impetus,  but  would  ultimately  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  producer  would  receive  less  for 
his  produce,  the  consumer  pay  more  for 
what  he  consumed.  The  middlemen,  the 
brokers,  bankers,  and  bright  fellows  generr 
ally,  who  take  prompt  advantage  of  all 
changes,  would  be  the  chief  gainers.  As 
gold  is  the  only  standard  of  value  in  all  the 
great  commercial  countries,  the  United 
States  would  be  isolated,  and  not  only  lose 
all  chance  of  increasing  her  trade,  but  suf¬ 
fer  a  serious  diminution  of  what  she  al¬ 
ready  enjoys.  Moreover,  if  in  the  next 
eight  or  10  years  $500,000,000  to  $600,000,000 
in  silver  certificates  should  be  added  to  the 
existing  volume  of  silver  currency,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  gold  would  dis¬ 
appear  from  circulation  and  rise  to  a 
premium  in  the  money  market,  and  this 
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premium  would  rise  little  by  little  with 
every  fresh  issue  of  silver  certificates.  Con¬ 
tracts  made  on  the  basis  of  payments  in 
gold  or  its  equivalent,  would  then  be  pay¬ 
able  in  silver  or  paper  money  of  a  lower 
value,  and  the  creditors  throughout  the 
country  would  be  cheated.  Indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  extreme  anti-bimetallists, 
all  forms  of  individual  dishonesty  and 
national  disaster  would  be  likely  to  occur 
from  a  law  enacting  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  main  arguments 
of  the  bimetallists  may  be  briefly  con¬ 
densed  as  follows : 

Demonetization  of  silver  is  equivalent  to 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  policy  of  the  creditor  class  to 
enhance  the  value  of  money  by  reducing 
its  volume.  By  doing  this  they  force  the 
debtor  class  to  pay  more  in  value  than  the 
original  contract  called  for,  and  any  device 
or  system  which  makes  the  dollars  of  a 
debt  more  valuable  at  the  date  of  payment 
than  at  the  date  of  borrowing  is  a  device  or 
system  of  robbery.  Why  should  the  creditor 
class  cry  out  now  at  the  mere  possibility  of 
having  to  accept  a  trifle  less  in  value  than 
their  bond  may  call  for  ?  Have  they  not 
pocketed  in  silent  satisfaction  much  more 
than  it  ever  called  for  ?  During  the  war 
and  long  afterwards,  until  the  nation’s  re¬ 
turn  to  specie  payment  in  1879,  was  not 
money  borrowed  in  greenbacks  on  bond 
and  mortgage  and  other  forms  of  security, 
at  a  discount  ol  from  40  to  90  per  cent,  on 
the  dollar  specie,  and  had  not  all  this  which 
remained  unpaid  until  1879,  to  be  paid, with 
interest,  on  a  specie  basis?  And  before  that 
time,  as  the  premium  on  gold  diminished, 
was  the  amount  of  indebtedness  incurred 
when  the  premium  was  high  cut  down 
proportionately  ?  England  is  the  great¬ 
est  money  lender  in  all  history,  and 
flushed  with  her  victory  in  1818,  demone¬ 
tized  silver  four  years  later  in  order  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  gold,  and  exact  more 
from  her  debtors  all  the  world  over.  But 
she  did  not  escape  the  punishment  that  has 
inevitably  followed  the  demonetization  of 
the  white  metal  in  every  country.  Within 
seven  years  after  she  had  been  guilty  of  her 
blunder,  in  1819,  the  number  of  her  land- 
owners  had  shrunk  from  160,000  to  30,000, 
owing  to  the  forced  sales,  and  one  in  seven 
of  her  population  lived  wholly  or  in  part 
on  charity,  and  it  was  years  before  the  de¬ 
pression  due  to  tne  curtailment  of  the 
currency  ceased  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of 
destitution  and  tumult.  Glorying  in  her 
victory  in  1870,  Germany,  relying  on  the 
enormous  amount  of  gold  received  from 
the  stupendous  French  indemnity,  wished 
to  contest  with  England  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  world  ;  and  hence  demon¬ 
etized  silver  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  lost 
more  by  the  period  of  financial  disaster  and 
industrial  depression  that  followed  than 
she  had  gained  from  French  spoliation. 
Indeed,  creditor  nations  do  not  care  which 
metal  is  demonetized,  provided  money  is 
made  scarce  and  dear,  so  that  they  can 
exact  from  their  creditors  more  than  the 
bond  originally  called  for. 

Are  the  dire  prophecies  of  the  anti-bimet¬ 
allic  croakers  likely  to  prove  true  ?  Well, 
in  1887,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  they  all 
predicted  no  end  of  evils  that  must  follow 
the  coinage  of  at  least  2,000,000  silver  dollars 
per  month;  but  not  even  the  most  timid  or 
greedy  among  them  can  now  see  any  cause 
for  alarm  on  this  account.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  mono-metallists  have  been  induced  to 
look  more  kindly  on  the  white  metal  because 
even  the  cumbrous  dollars  have  been 
brought  substantially  into  circulation 
through  the  notes  issued  against  them,  and 
because  none  of  the  disasters  have  occurred 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  declared  to  be 
inevitable  if  silver  coinage  were  continued. 
Then  again,  it  is  argued,  that  the  country 
needs  and  is  determined  to  have  more 
mouey.  Population  is  increasing;  wealth 
is  augmenting  in  a  greater  ratio  than  pop¬ 
ulation;  industries  of  all  kinds  are  multi¬ 
plying,  and  there  isn’t  enough  currency  in 
the  country  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  Moreover,  the  national  bank 
circulation  is  gradually  but  steadily  dis¬ 
appearing  and  making  room  for  money  of 
another  kind.  Silver  is,  and  for  thousands 
of  years  has  been  the  money  of  the  people. 
The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  clerk  and  laborer 
make  their  daily  purchases  of  necessaries 
with  silver  coins  and  seldom  have  occasion 
for  gold.  This  is  the  mouey  of  the  capitalist 
and  of  the  creditor ;  but  why  should  he  be 
favored  above  the  debtor  ?  Who  are  the 
debtors  in  this  country  ?  They  are  the  as¬ 
piring,  the  hopeful,  the  energetic,  the 
audacious— they  are  the  upbuilders,  the  de¬ 
signers,  the  men  of  executive  power  and 
achievement.  They  are  the  constructive 


force  in  every  community,  and  probably 
nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  country 
depends  on  credit  in  one  form  or  another. 
Again,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
adoption  of  the  double  standard  of  value 
in  this  country,  may  so  strengthen  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  arguments  of  bimetallists 
abroad,  that  the  same  system  may  soon  be 
adopted  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  other  na¬ 
tions  also.  In  any  event,  the  United 
States  is  a  debtor  nation,  and  should  not 
follow  the  policy  of  creditor  nations.  It  is 
said  that  as  gold  will  go  up,  and  foreign  bills 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  that  metal,  im¬ 
ports  will  decrease.  Well,  the  less  we  get 
from  abroad  the  better.  But  tourists 
abroad  will  have  to  pay  a  big  premium  on 
the  millions  of  gold  they  spend  there  every 
year  1  Well,  let  them  stay  at  home  and 
visit  our  unparalleled  home  scenery. 

But  what  is  likely  to  be  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  increased  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  consequent  increase  in  the  volume  of 
the  currency  ?  Well,  money  is  a  com¬ 
modity  as  much  as  the  commodities  for 
which  it  is  given  in  exchange,  and 
an  increase  in  the  supply  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  lower  its  exchangeable  value.  Every 
sale  of  goods  for  money  is  at  the  same  time 
a  sale  of  money  for  goods,  and  the  more 
money  there  is  in  the  market,  the  less  it 
will  bring.  But  as  silver  is  sure  to  rise  in 
price  the  prices  of  other  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  will  rise  with  it,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  because  they  will  not  be  made 
artificially  scarce,  as  silver  is  sure  to  be  by 
speculators.  They  will  only  profit  by  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  issue  of  government  notes 
against  the  silver  purchased,  and  this 
cause  will  work  slowly.  Still,  in  the  end,  it 
is  sure  to  tell.  The  wheat-growers  of  the 
country  are  likely  to  be  among  the  first 
benefited  by  the  proposed  legislation.  Not 
only  will  their  wheat  ultimately  briDg 
an  increased  price,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  rise  in  silver  will  probably 
discourage  the  growth  of  the  cereal  in  India 
and  thus  improve  their  own  European 
market.  Silver  is  the  only  standard  of 
value  in  India,  and  the  more  the  rupee  is 
worth  in  gold,  the  fewer  rupees  per  bushel 
will  the  European  consumer  pay  for  Indian 
wheat,  and  since  all  debts  and  taxes  in 
India  are  payable  in  rupees,  the  wheat- 
growers  of  that  country  will,  doubtless, 
like  so  many  farmers  in  the  United  States 
at  present,  find  wheat  less  profitab’e  than 
it  was,  and  take  to  raising  other  crops. 
Thus  the  European  market  is  lively  to  be 
freed  from  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
which  now  interferes  with  the  sale  of 
American  wheat,  and  our  farmers  will  get 
higher  prices  for  their  product. 

If  at  any  time  experience  proves  that 
whatever  silver  legislation  may  be  enacted 
is  likely  to  entail  serious  injury  on  the 
country,  why  should  it  not  be  promptly  re¬ 
pealed,  since  this  can  be  at  once  done  by  a 
simple  act  of  Congress  ?  But  may  not 
great  national  disasters  be  inevitable  by 
the  time  the  people  have  realized  the  evils 
of  the  bimetallic  system  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  change  in  the  laws  ?  Ah !  that  is 
the  question. 


“  A  ROCKY  CONNECTICUT  FARM.” 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  some  of  our  young  Western 
brother  farmers.  I  think  they  would  smile 
if  they  could  see  my  Eastern  farm  in  rocky 
Connecticut ;  theirs  are  so  level  and  free 
from  stones ;  mine,  hill  and  dale  and  then 
the  stones — yes,  rocks.  Well,  if  I  have 
rocks  the  land  around  them  is  very  good, 
and  if  possible  I  shall  improve  it  by  using 
manure  and  fertilizers.  When  1  bought 
70  acres  of  it  32  years  ago  for  $3,000,  paying 
$1,000  cash  and  giving  a  mortgage  for  the 
remainder,  I  was  called  foolish.  People 
said  it  was  so  run  down  that  I  could  not 
raise  bonny  beans;  but  I  did,  and  bush 
Limas  too,  last  year.  The  house  was  out- 
of  repair,  and  the  only  out  building  was  a 
very  ancient  barn.  I  was  a  young  man 
then  of  37  years,  and  by  hard  work  I  now 
own  160  acres,  free  from  debt,  with  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  carriage-house,  barn  and  other 
out-buildings,  second  to  none  owned  by  any 
farmer  in  town.  For  years  it  was  hard 
work,  and  if  we  were  then  plagued  with  as 
many  bugs  and  beetles  as  we  are  now,  I 
am  afraid  I  should  have  been  glad  of  those 
bonny  beans.  Until  late  years,  hay,  corn, 
apples  and  potatoes  were  my  main  crops ; 
now  I  raise  more  fruits,  large  and  small ; 
the  latter  for  local  markets.  I  have  also 
three  acres  of  asparagus,  but  the  markets 
are  so  low, -the  weather  so  cool,  and  beetles 
so  plentiful,  that  I  fear  this  back-breaking 
work  will  be  very  poor  pay.  This  spring  I 
bought  a  Breed’s  weeder.  I  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  weeds,  but  they  must  scold  the 
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R.  N.-Y.  for  what  has  overtaken  them ;  for 
it  was  the  Rural  that  told  me  to  buy  the 
weeder.  I  have  two  corn-planters  that  do 
excellent  work.  I  would  not  part  with  my 
Acme  harrow,  if  I  could  not  get  another, 
for  10  times  the  sum  I  paid  for  it.  I  have 
two,  the  one  I  bought  this  year  I  find  much 
improved.  I  am  sure  my  horses  ieel  as  if 
Sherwood’s  steel  harness  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  so  comfortable  for  working.  I 
have  two  mowing  machines,  one  the 
Champion,  the  other  the  Deering ;  if  one 
meets  with  a  mishap,  the  other  is 
ready  for  the  field.  I  put  a  Star  hay-fork  in 
my  barn  this  year.  Now  if  we  have  one  of 
the  RURAL’s  dry  (?)  summers,  I  can  unload 
quickly  when  a  shower  is  coming.  I  have 
a  hay  tedder  and  horse  rake,  also  a  power 
for  thrashing  grain,  and  a  hay  cutter,  and 
this  autumn  I  shall  get  a  circular  saw  to  cut 
my  wood.  Eight  plows  and  two  Planet  Jr. 
horse  cultivators  help  the  Acme  to  keep  the 
ground  well  worked.  I  like  level  culture 
so  well  that  I  have  adopted  it  too  ;  we  are 
never  too  old  to  learn  and  every  week  I  find 
something  in  that  farmers’  guide-book,  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  to  help  me  make  my  farm  pay. 
How  I  wish  farmers  and  consumers  could 
come  so  close  together  that  we  could  com¬ 
press  Mr.  Middleman  so  that  he  would  re¬ 
semble  us  a  little;  his  pockets  are  so  full 
that  he  takes  up  more  than  his  due  share 
of  room.  If  I  can,  I  deal  with  firms,  not 
agents,  especially  when  buying  fertilizers ; 
what  manure  my  six  horses,  19  cows  and 
two  yoke  of  oxen  do  not  make  I  buy  in 
town,  and  get  fertilizers  directly  from  the 
different  manufacturers. 

I,  too,  think  hens  more  profitable  than 
cows.  Last  year  my  120  hens  laid  14,904 
eggs  that  sold  at  an  average  of  30  cents  per 
dozen.  The  hens  were  my  incubators  and 
raised  300  chicks.  This  year  I  have  150  hens, 
and  they  are  doing  well.  They  lay  all  win¬ 
ter;  their  house  is  large  and  warm,  and 
they  run  at  large  except  when  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  when  we  clear  the  snow  from 
their  large  yard  and  confine  them  tfiere. 
I  hope  for  a  good  crop  of  apples:  half  my 
trees  bear  one  year,  the  other  the  next.  I 
have  seen  but  one  potato  beetle  this  season, 
and  hope  he  will  be  the  only  one.  One 
thing  farmers  are  certain  of — if  they  cannot 
grow  rich  in  one  year,  neither  can  they  en¬ 
tirely  fail  in  a  year;  but  it  requires  a  brave 
heart  and  strong,  willing  hands  to  start  as 
I  did  when  a  boy,  without  a  cent,  to  fight 
and  win.  Until  I  was  26  years  old  I  worked 
on  farms  by  the  month  or  day,  then  I 
worked  two  farms  on  shares  for  10  years 
then  I  bought  my  home.  It  looked  dark 
many  times;  but  the  blessed  sun  soon  shone 
again.  H.  DENTON. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
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HOW  DOLLARS  ARE  MADE ! 


Fortunes  are  made  everyday  in  the  booming  towns 
along  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 


Cheap  Lands  and  Homes  in  Kentucky 


Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

2.000.000  acres  splendid  bottom  upland  timber  and 
stock  lands.  Also  the  finest  fruit  and  mineral  lands 
on  the  continent  for  sale  on  favorable  terms. 

KAHMERSI  with  all  thy  getting  get  a  home  in 
the  sunuv  South  where  blizzards  ana  ice  clad  plains 
are  unknown.  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE  IS 

mill  Quickest  Line  CINCINNATI  to  NEW  ORLEANS 
eit  and  Quickest  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Correct  County  Maps,  Lowest  Rates  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  D  U.  Edwards,  Gen.  Pass.  &Tkt.Agt., 

Queen  t&  Crescent  Route  Cincinnati,  O. 

DO  YOU  WANT  &  WASHER? 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  CLOTHES-WRINGER  ? 

\\T  E  have  on  hand  several  of  the  well  known 
Yt  Keystone  Washers  and  Clothes- Wringers, 
in  perteet  order  and  entirely  new,  which  will  be  sold 
at  less  than  manufacturer’s  prices.  The  Keystone 
Washer,  sold  by  the  manufacturer  to,  §6.00;  our 
price  #3.50.  Keystone  Clothes- \A  ringer,  man 
ufaeiurer's  price  Si  50;  our  price  ouly  $4.00.  Both 
for  Si.UO;  less  than  the  manufacturer’s  price  on  the 
Wringer  alone.  By  express  or  freight. 

Speak  Quick  If  You  Want  Them 
N.  E.  FELLOWS,  Tenafly,  N.  J, 
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Humorous. 

A  father  said  unto  his  hopeful  son, 

•  Who  was  Leonidas,  my  cherished  one?" 

The  hoy  replied,  with  words  of  ardent  nature, 

"  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature." 

“  How  ?”  asked  the  parent.  Then  the  youngster 
salth 

*'  He  got  a  pass  and  held  her  like  grim  dentil." 

“  iv  hose  pass  ?  What  pass  ?’’  the  anxious  father 
cried, 

“  ’Twas  The’r  monopoly,”  the  boy  replied. 

—Jester. 

“  That’s  the  end  of  my  tale,”  as  the  tad¬ 
pole  said  when  he  turned  into  a  bullfrog. — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  work  ?”  “  I  am 
workin’,  mum.  I’m  workin’  this  town  for 
all  it’s  worth.” — N.  Y.  Herald. 

“You  can’t  be  in  two  places  at  once.” 
“  Can’t,  eh  ?  Well,  I  know  a  man  who  was 
in  a  pair  of  trousers  at  once.” — Puck. 

“  Do  you  think  your  father  likes  me  ?” 
he  inquired.  “Oh,  yes,”  she  answered. 
“  He  said  he  was  going  to  wait  up  to-night 
to  see  you.”— N.  Y.  Herald. 

“  Will  you  take  me  for  better  or  worse  t" 
he  inquired,  jocularly.  She,  perhaps,  didn’t 
mean  it  in  that  way,  but  she  blushingly 
replied,  she,  of  course,  would  take  him  for 
better,  because  he  couldn’t  be  worse. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

Physician  (reflectively) :  “  H’m  !  The 
case  is  one,  I  think,  that  will  yield  to  a 
mild  stimulant.  Let  me  see  your  tongue, 
madam,  if  you  please.”  Husband  of  pa¬ 
tient  (hastily) :  “  Doctor,  her  tongue 

doesn’t  need  any  stimulating.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


BUGKEYE 

HAY  RAKES 


No  RATCHETS  or 
to  Get  out  of  Order 


PRACTICALLY 

A  Self-Dump  Rake 

HIGH  WII  EELS  with 
Tires  boiled  on.  TEETH 
are  lotwj.ind  adjustable.  Made 
of  C  r  ii  c  i  b  I  e  !*itecl  with  Oil 
Temper.  Has  a  Lock  Lever 
and  Swinging  Clrancr-Uar. 
We  make  belli  the  COIL  and 
DROP  TOOT1I. 


NOT  EXCELLED 
BY  ANY  RAKE  IN  THE  MARKET, 


We  also  manufacture  Bnekeye 
Grnin  Drills.  Buckeye  Cider 
Mills.  Buckeye  Riding  and 
Walking  Cullivators,  Back- 
eye  Seeders,  Lubin  Pulver¬ 
izer  and  Clod  Crushers. 

Branch  Houses:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Peoria,  ills.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.; 
Kansas  City  Mo.;  and  Snn  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  du?"  send  for  CPcular  to 
either  of  the  above  firms  or  to 

P.  P.  M  AST  &  CO. Springfield, 0. 


TUF  Fill 

nTT”  WUFi 

:i  unc 

L  lLLi 

ul  l  it  net 

,l  nut. 

For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hnnd  hoes. 

Will  save  Its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  8  re  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  steel, 

AM)  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HOE  may  be  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULARS, 
Illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

Milking  T ubes 

For  Milking  Cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  teats. 

Price  25  cents  each  ;  5  for  DUX). 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


SHisrcUancous  gUU-rrfoinj. 

IF  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Threshing  Machine  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS., 

Manufacturers  of 

IRONSIDES 


AGITATOR-SEPARATORS, 

Woodbury  8, 10 and  12- Horse  Powers. 

Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 


SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  PORTABLE 


'PORTABLE  TRACTION  AND  SKID 


EM  I  M  C  O  from  6  to  30 
II  Vi  I  II  C  O  ,  Horse  Power. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


INOAKANDASH 


A  special  catalogue 
of  Novelties  in 
Backboards,  Bench,  I 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies, 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carls,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

14  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
I  96  A  9H  Sudbury  St.  Bouton. 


viuari,erea  whk,  natural 

BRADLEY&CO., 


FULL  leather  top,  direct  to  consumer. 

03*  Saving  25  to  40% 

ROAD  CARTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

full  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  COMPLETE 
HORSE  BOOR,  send 
six  cts.  in  stamps 

BUGGY CU 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


•Henney  Buggy  Co 

.  -^Freeport, III,. 

^“Illustrated 

Catalogue  gENTpREE 


EDUCATION  FREE. 

Young  man.  Are  you  am¬ 
bitious?  Would  you  be  a 
leader  among  men  ?  Are  you 
strong  and  honest  ?  Are  you 
quick  and  earnest  ?  Are  you 
patient  and  persevering  ?  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  surest  means  of 
success,  if  you  possess  these 
sterling  qualities.  If  money 
comes  hard  with  you  and 
yours,  write  to  us  for  particu¬ 
lars  of  our  plan  to  help  you. 
The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
Times  Building,  New  York. 


«.JHS  KEYSTONE 


U seThis  hay  Loader, 


HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  n  ton  of  hay  In  5  minutes.  You  will 
make  ha;  enaily  and  quickly,  and  wive  help. 
Often  pays  for  itoelf  in  one  season.  1 0,000  (tola. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Loads  loose  mall  grain  also. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  Cfl.T  Sterling,  III. 

nlMiMarJ  Kcaoott  Uiwwuunlwlh  boated 


impCC’O  FARM  ANNUAL 

■  Jill  handsomely  Illustrated  with  colored  | 

plates  painted  from  a  at  are,  tells  all  about  the 


W^ATLE^^URPEE^tCOj^hiladelghiaJPaJ 


AT  COST! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

Peach,  Truck,  Grape  and  Berry  Baskets,  Crates,  etc. 
New  Slock  1  Good  Goods !  Cheap!  Write  for  prices. 

T.  O.  AYIS, 

Phlla.  Basket  House,  112 Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

FOTTLER’S  DRUMHEAD.  LARGE  PLAT  DUTCH, 
LOUISVILLE  DRUMHEAD.  We  are  willing  to  place 
our  strains  of  above  In  competition  with  any  grown. 
Per  1,000,  *1.50  :  5,1X10  or  more  at  *1.00  per  1,000. 

CELERY  PLANTS,  June  20,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Heart,  500  for  *1.00 ;  5,000  or  more  at  *1,50  per  1,000. 

M.  HA  Kit  AH  AN,  Kingston,  Fa. 


ER  ROOFING  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 
id  all  out-buildings, 
oody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Rumple  and  Book. 
143  Duane  St..  Now  York  City. 

ND!ANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


GENUINE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 


LIWN  SWEEPERS,  GRASS  EDGERS,  Etc. 

CRAHAM,  EMLEN  A  PASSMORE 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

031  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Po. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

Bl?  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses,  Graters, 
•  Elevators,  Pumps,  eto.  8end  for  Oat&logua 
Boomer  A  Boichtrt  Pre*«  Co.  ll&W.WaterSt.  Syracuse, N  T 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulutlng  wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
. .  1  Dll'" 


Agei 


ilia  war^ 
and  Prices 


the  first  mill.  All  Wind, 
ranted.  For  Circulars 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO.,  ^ 

Jents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind 
lendon  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PATENTS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


EVAPORATOR 

For  M  A  P  L  E, 
SORGHUM, 
C  I  I)  E  It,  and 
Fruit  Jellies. 

Has  a  rorrneeted 
pen  over  firebox, 
doubling  boiling 
capacity;  small 
1  interchangeable  syruD 
Vpatis  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  han- 
1  for  cleansing  and  storing; 
and  a  perfect  automatic 
’regulator.  TheClianipion 
Is  as  great  an  Improvement 
__  over  the  Cook  pan  as  the 

latter  was  over  the  old  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 
rail.  Catalogues  Free.  Mention  this  paper. 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  0* 
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JUNE  i4 


WHY  DO  BOYS  STAY  ON  THE  FARM  t 

The  following  note  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
remarks  we  have  to  make  on  the  scenes  pictured  in  our 
first-page  illustration  : 

“In  The  Rural  NEW-YoRKER.of  April  14,  J.  M.  Drew 
has  a  short  article,  the  subject  of  which  is,  ‘  Why  do  Boys 
Stay  on  the  Farm  ?.’  In  my  case  it  is  not  a  hard  question 
to  answer,  for  I  am  staying  on  the  farm  simply  because 
I  like  the  comparatively  free  life  a  farmer  leads.  I  used  to 
think  there  was  nothing  in  farming  but  drudgery  and 
work,  but  my  father  let  me  go  and  pull  for  myself  for 
awhile,  and  I  changed  my  mind.  Farming  still  has  its 
drawbacks  for  me,  but  they  are  nothing  compared  with 
the  confinement  of  a  position  in  the  city.  My  father  has 
always  let  me  have  stock  of  my  own,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  let  me  have  some  land  to  work :  he  furnishes  the 
tools,  horses,  etc.,  and  gives  me  one-third  of  the  crop.  I 
think  the  main  reason  so  many  boys  want  to  leave  the 
farm  is  because  they  are  held  down  to  nothing  but  work, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  market  a  load  of  produce,  own  a 
calf  or  colt,  or  have  a  small  patch  of  land  to  work,  and 
keep  what  they  can  make.  If  these  privileges  were 
granted,  the  boy  could  buy  his  own  clothes  and  things  such 
as  his  father  would  have  to  buy  for  him.  and  in  the  end 
the  parent  would  not  be  so  poor  as  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  held  the  boy  down  to  nothing  but  work,  and  the 
boy  would  take  greater  interest  in  things  and  would  be 
learning  to  do  things  for  himself.  1  am  a  boy  yet  myself, 
and  claim  to  know  just  a  little  about  how  such  things  go ; 
but  I  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  forced  to  work. 
1  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  other  young  men  of  the 
Rural  say  something  for  themselves  on  this  subject.” 

Peru,  Ill.  c.  L.  w. 

*  *  * 

The  wrriter  of  this  has  filled,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
position  of  a  “  boy  ”  on  a  New  England  farm,  and  he 
knows  every  “in  and  out”  of  the  job.  He  may  say  that 
every  one  of  the  scenes  pictured  on  the  foregoing  page,  ex¬ 
cept  the  “  gymnastic  exercises,”  formed  an  incident  in  his 
boyhood.  He  has  always  been  glad  that  it  was  not  his 
own  parents  that  “put  him  through  a  course  of  sprouts.” 
Sad  as  is  the  childhood  of  the  “  bound  ”  boy  or  of  the  child 
that  must  be  “  given  away”  so  that  smaller  mouths  may 
be  fed,  such  children  do  not  lose  their  childish  faith  in  the 
kindness  and  love  of  father  and  mother.  It  is  a  pity  that 
this  cannot  always  be  said  of  children  whose  parents  give 
them  daily  examples  of  injustice,  meanness  and  petty  spite 
Are  there  not  parents  who  do  this  systematically  ?  Ask 
yourself,  my  friend,  if  you  are  fair  to  your  son.  Do  you 
ever  forget  that  he  is  a  boy  and  not  a  man  ?  Do  you  ever 
take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  boyishness  ?  Do  you 
ask  him  to  accept  an  equivalent  for  his  services  that  would 
justify  a  hired  man  in  striking  ?  Do  you  take  advantage 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  lack  of  experience  to  make  a 
bargain  that  you  could  not  possibly  make  with  a  man  ?  If 
you  do  any  of  these  things,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  and  you  will  be  some  day,  just  as  true  as  you  live. 

The  writer  well  knows  that  talking  will  have  very  little 
effect  upon  some  men  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
that  if  they  raised  their  calves  on  the  principles  they 
employ  in  training  their  sons,  their  cattle  would  not  be 
worth  keeping.  He  would  rather  talk  to  the  boys  them¬ 
selves  and  tell  them  to  be  patient,  brave  and  strong.  Don’t 
lose  your  faith  in  a  better  future,  boys ;  do  your  duty  just 
as  well  as  you  know  how  to  do  it,  and  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  make  farm  life  bright,  happy  and  profit¬ 
able.  Don’t  think  that  anything  that  is  said  here  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  boys  an  idea  that  they  should  not  be  taught 
to  work  faithfully  and  well.  Not  at  all.  Every  boy  should 
learn  how  to  work  and  should  pick  up  habits  of  industry. 
A  lazy,  shiftless  person  is  one  who  deliberately  neglects  to 
improve  the  chances  which  God  has  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  Parable  of  the  Talents  will  apply  directly  to  those  who 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities.  Happi¬ 
ness  without  labor  of  some  sort  is  impossible,  and  the  more 
we  bring  thought  and  skill  and  the  results  of  experience 
into  our  work  the  keener  will  be  our  enjoyment.  The  man 
who  does  the  best  work  not  only  receives  the  best  pay  for 
it,  but  he  has  the  best  time  too.  I  have  never  found  that 
boys,  as  a  rule,  are  naturally  lazy  and  inclined  to  shirk. 
Whenever  they  receive  just  and  fair  treatment  and  are 
encouraged  and  gently  directed  they  become  patient  and 
loving  little  helpers  and  will  do  more  efficient  service,  in 
proportion  to  their  weight,  than  any  other  person  on  the 
farm.  Boys  rebel  against  injustice  and  unfair  treatment. 
They  never  forget  such  treatment  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should.  Now,  friend  farmer,  you  had  better  let 
every  other  crop  on  your  farm  run  to  waste  rather  than 
neglect  the  Boy  Crop. 


OUR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Last  January  our  correspondent  “  Jerseyman”  wrote  an 
article  on  “  Our  School  Money,”  in  which  he  found  fault 
with  the  prevailing  methods  of  spending  the  school 
money,  and  also  criticised  the  methods  of  teaching  em¬ 
ployed  by  many  of  our  district  school  teachers.  While  con¬ 
fessing  his  inability  to  go  into  the  school-house  and  do 
any  better  service,  “Jerseyman  ”  undertook  to  point  out 
what  he  thought  was  wrong  about  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  employed  in  our  district  schools.  He  thought  teachers 
put  too  much  stress  on  text  books  and  dry  details,  and 
did  not  try  to  encourage  and  develop  a  reading  and  think¬ 
ing  habit.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  subject  is  one  that 
appeals  strongly  to  intelligent  farmers.  The  following 
comments  on  “  Jerseyman’s  ”  article  are  reserved  till  this 
season,  that  they  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  when,  if  at  any  time,  we  ought  to  know  whether  our 
school  district  has  moved  forward  or  backward  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

Another  Jerseyman  Joins  In. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Jerseyman’s  Jottings, 
on  page  46,  of  the  Rural  for  January  18.  It  is  not  only 


one’s  right,  but  his  duty  to  know  how  his  taxes  are  ex¬ 
pended.  But,  alas  1  how  few  know  or  care.  The  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  the  vast  majority  is  to  find  the  means  to  pay  these 
tributes,  just  or  unjust,  and  the  collectors  and  dis¬ 
burses  of  the  funds  generally  have  no  further  concern  for 
them  than  to  see  that  they  pay  up.  A  public  official  who 
would  expend  another’s  money  with  the  same  care  and 
economy  with  which  he  spends  his  own,  is  a  rara  avis, 
very  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  find.  Once  invested  with 
official  power,  these  puppies  in  office  immediately  assume 
a  dignity  and  consciousness  of  superior  knowledge  nearly 
always  far  above  their  attainments.  If  perchance  one  is 
selected  for  his  well-known  ability  and  strict  regard  for 
economy  and  the  just  rights  of  his  constituents,  he  is  in 
such  a  hopeless  minority  that  his  efforts  to  serve  the 
public  honestly  are  futile.  The  tendency  of  late  years  in 
all  our  official  bodies,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  to 
increase  expenses.  They  are  imbued  with  an  idea  that 
their  services  are  of  immense  value,  often  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  any  pursuits  in  which  they  have  prev¬ 
iously  engaged,  and  they  believe  they  should  be  compensated 
accordingly,  although  there  is  no  scarcity  of  equally  able 
and  good  material  ready  and  willing  to  assume  their 
positions. 

This  tendency  is  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
management  of  some  of  our  public  schools.  The  original 
design  and  intent  of  the  law  have  been  ignored  and  per¬ 
verted  by  amendment  after  amendment  and  supplement 
after  supplement,  till  the  school  business  has  become  more 
of  a  refuge  for  incompetent,  impractical  and  impecunious 
parasites,  than  a  fountain  for  the  diffusion  of  plain,  prac¬ 
tical,  common-sense  education. 

“  Jerseyman  ”  modestly  disclaims  ability  to  criticise 
the  methods  that  prevail  in  conducting  and  teaching  our 
public  schools;  but  he  does  it  nevertheless,  and  very  credit¬ 
ably,  too.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  clearness  of  vision 
to  observe  the  superficial  character  of  the  learning  obtained 
in  our  schools,  from  their  work,  and  he  may  well  ask  if  we 
get  what  wre  pay  for.  I  have  seen  pupils  that  could  recite 
lengthy  lessons  by  rote  just  as  they  occur  in  the  oook,  but 
let  the  questions  be  changed  so  that  a  little  thought  is  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  it,  and  they  are  all  at  sea.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  could 
write  and  spell  correctly  an  off-hand  business  or  friendly 
letter  that  would  pass  an  editors’  ordeal  without  correc¬ 
tion,  or  promptly  figure  up  a  miscellaneous  bill  of  goods 
purchased  in  hundreds  and  fractions  thereof,  the  prices 
per  ton  being  given.  I  have  seen  pupils  far  in  advance  of 
these  studies  completely  demoralized  over  some  simple 
questions  of  this  kind,  questions  that  pertain  to  the  every¬ 
day  affairs  of  life. 

If  all  our  children  were  equally  bright  and  quick  their 
progress  might  be  uniform  ;  but  there  are  few  classes  with¬ 
out  some  dull  scholars,  and  unless  special  pains  are  taken 
with  them,  they  will  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  rest,  and  if 
at  all  sensitive,  will  worry  over  their  failure  to  their 
serious  detriment ;  but  the  laggards  must  keep  up  with 
“  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  ”  or  be  put  back.  The  result  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York  City,  re¬ 
cently  characterized  the  present  management  of  our  public 
schools  as  a  craze,  expensive,  unwarranted  and  inexcus¬ 
able.  That  is  just  about  the  fact  of  the  case.  The  writer 
happens  to  be  domiciled  in  a  suburban  town  not  a  great 
way  from  New  York,  a  large  part  of  whose  population 
consists  of  city  people.  Among  them  and  some  of  the 
“natives”  this  school  craze  is  more  tenacious  than  the 
grippe.  They  pride  themselves  on  being  citizens  of  a 
modern  Athens.  No  obstacles  must  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
the  high-pressure  principles  on  which  education  is  con¬ 
ducted.  If  it  could  be  conducted  at  half  the  expense  with 
more  effective  results,  it  would  not  answer  at  all.  To 
question  the  policy  or  object  to  the  expense  is  to  invite 
contempt.  At  the  last  school  meeting  I  attended,  a  re¬ 
spectable  citizen,  a  large  tax-payer,  had  the  temerity  to 
ask  for  information  as  to  how  the  extravagant  sums  con¬ 
tinually  asked  for  were  to  be  expended,  and  to.  protest 
mildly  in  favor  of  more  economy.  A  college  graduate 
whose  combined  tax  probably  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
assessed  the  inquirer  for  the  school  alone,  replied  that  the 
inquiry  was  doubtless  prompted  by  selfishness,  as  the 
inquirer  had  no  children  to  be  sent  to  school,  while  the 
speaker  had,  hence  he  was  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  ap¬ 
propriation.  This  settled  it.  The  school  ring  was  out  in 
force  and  would  answer  no  such  questions.  This  was 
years  ago  and  the  incubus  has  grown  since.  My  district 
school  tax  on  $1,000  is  $7.40— the  highest  item  on  the  bill. 
The  State  and  county  tax,  which,  I  suppose,  includes  the 
State  school  tax,  if  any,  is  $6.40,  and  this,  with  other  items, 
foots  up  $32.84  per  $1,000.  The  objectors  to  these  taxes,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  school  item,  are  plentiful  when  called  to 
pay  the  bills  ;  but  to  object  is  to  incur  the  ostracism  and 
contumely  of  the  school  fanatics,  and  the  discontented 
prefer  to  suffer  In  silence.  Jerseyman  has  my  thanks  for 
publicly  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  The  subject 
needs  ventilating.  With  all  our  fine  buildings  and  modern 
improvements  and  facilities  for  teaching,  not  omitting  the 
modern  salaried  principals  and  superintendents,  I  question 
whether  our  model  schools  turn  out  a  larger  per  cent,  of 
honest,  moral  and  virtuous  pupils  than  did  the  common 
schools  40  to  50  years  ago,  and  it  is  questionable  also 
whether  any  large  proportion  will  make  any  better,  more 
honorable  or  more  respected  citizens. 

ANOTHER  JERSEYMAN. 

The  District  School  :  What  We  Make  It. 

It  makes  me  “tired”  to  read  these  querulous  tirades 
against  our  district  schools.  These  institutions  are  abso¬ 
lutely  under  the  control  of  the  people  most  interested,  and 
are  exactly  what  these  people  make  them.  They  are 
sources  of  inspiration,  knowledge  and  refinement ;  or  of 
coarseness,  vulgarity  and  sin,  according  as  they  are 
managed  or  mismanaged.  It  is  useless  for  parents  to  try 
to  shirk  their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  good 


government  of  a  school.  The  pupils  are  theirs,  and  they 
are  either  rebellious,  untruthful  and  vulgar,  or  they  are 
orderly,  candid  and  refined,  according  as  they  have  been 
trained  at  their  own  homes.  The  teacher  has  them  under 
her  supervision  only  a  small  portion  of  the  day,  and  I  know 
that  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  the  name  invariably  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  material  furnished  them.  If  the 
school  is  well  managed,  clean  and  progressive,  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  teacher  is  actively  assisted  by  the  parents,  and 
well  supported  by  the  officers. 

I  despise  the  man  who  goes  whimpering  about  because  he 
thinks  his  school  taxes  are  excessive,  and  I  have  very  little 
respect  for  the  one  who  is  forever  whining  about  the 
“evil  influences”  he  believes  are  to  be  found  at  district 
schools.  Every  educated  man  considers  himself,  as  he 
really  is,  the  superior  of  one  that  is  illiterate,  and  if  he  has 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow-man  and  the  future  of  his  country 
at  heart  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  willing  to  contribute  liber¬ 
ally  towards  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  Edu¬ 
cation  makes  intelligent  men  and  women,  and  intelligent 
men  and  women  make  much  better  neighbors  and  citizens 
than  illiterate,  ignorant  boors. 

“  Evil  influences”  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the 
best  that  can  be  done  in  the  matter  is  to  so  train  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  that  such  influences  can  not  have  sufficient 
power  over  them  to  lead  them  astray.  Observation  has 
fully  convinced  me  that  children  that  are  educated  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  parlor  at  home  are  narrow,  selfish,  often 
ridiculous,  and  very  susceptible  to  the  “  evil  influences” 
complained  of.  To  make  sensible,  keen-witted  and  dis¬ 
cerning  young  men  and  women  of  them,  it  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  they  should  associate  and  strive  with 
other  children.  Only  by  association  and  rivalry  are  the 
many  little  silly  peculiarities  of  character  effaced,  and 
sociability,  self-reliance  and  tenacity  of  purpose  inculcated. 
If  good,  clean,  progressive  schools  are  wanted,  they  can  be 
had  by  electing  live,  honest,  interested  men  for  directors. 
Such  men  will  see  that  the  teachers  they  employ  are  re¬ 
fined  and  efficient,  and  that  they  are  not  annoyed  by  people 
possessed  of  neither  good  breeding  nor  good  sense. 

A  word  about  teachers:  By  many  country  people  they 
are  regarded  with  about  the  same  mingled  curiosity,  awe 
and  contempt  that  a  cowboy  would  bestow  upon  a  Latin 
dictionary.  By  those  who  are  possessed  of  only  enough 
learning  to  make  them  imagine  they  are  oracles,  the 
teacher  is  looked  upon  with  supreme  disdain.  If  a  woman, 
she  is  criticised  at  every  turn,  and  any  effort  she  may 
make  to  introduce  new  and  improved  methods  into  the 
school  room  is  openly  or  covertly  disparaged.  If  she  is  an 
expert  cook  and  dishwasher,  and,  immediately  upon  her 
return  from  school,  proceeds  to  assist  in  the  housework, 
she  is  looked  upon  by  a  certain  class  as  worthy  of  much 
consideration,  though  her  board  bill  will  not  be  discounted 
a  cent  for  all  she  may  do.  If,  however,  she  prefers  to  sit 
down  and  rest  her  body,  and  to  refresh  her  mind  with  a 
book  or  newspaper,  she  is  a  “  very  small  potato  lazy,  ig¬ 
norant,  and  generally  worthless.  Many  people  seemingly 
cannot  understand  that  school  teachers  are  simply  human 
beings  like  themselves.  They  cannot  be  made  to  believe 
that  governing  and  teaching  a  lot  of  half-civilized  children 
is  hard,  wearisome  work,  and  that  a  good  hour’s  rest  in  a 
quiet  place  after  the  day’s  work  is  done,  is  actually  a  re¬ 
newal  of  life  and  spirit.  If  they  could,  teachers  would  be 
treated  much  more  considerately  than  they  now  are.  In 
the  matter  of  hiring  teachers,  the  best  are  the  cheapest. 
Teachers  who  do  their  work  carefully  and  conscientiously 
should  be  encouraged  with  good  wages,  just  as  expert 
workmen  are.  Good  wages  are  a  powerful  incentive  to 
good  work.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 

“  Left  to  Take  Care  of  Itself.” 

I  heartily  agree  with  “Jerseyman’s”  remarks,  for  I 
candidly  believe  that  the  average  farmer  needs  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  practical  philosophy,  patience  and  a  never- 
flagging  energy  to  the  square  inch  than  the  member  of  any 
other  class  of  toilers,  and  if  he  is  going  to  make  “  farming 
pay  ”  he  must  have  these  properties :  and  as  the  public 
school  is  where,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  laid  for  their  acquisition,  it  is  obvious  what  kind 
of  training  the  “  twigs  ”  need  in  order  to  bend  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  course,  superior  “training”  of  the  young 
idea  will  demand  superior  pay,  and  as  I  believe  in  good  pay 
for  good  workin  any  direction,  I  shall  never  grumble  at 
the  taxes  to  meet  it,  for  we  can  rely  on  this — that  it  pays 
to  get  the  best  of  everything.  So  argument  would  be 
superfluous  to  prove  that  “a  good  many  farmers”  should 
not  keep  their  children  from  the  district  schools.  If  these 
schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  whose  fault  is  it, 
and  whose  duty  is  it,  except  the  parents’,  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  “harmful”  is  removed,  as  far  as  possible? 
1  most  emphatically  say  nobody’s,  and  I  think  the  public 
will  agree  with  me.  Then,  let  the  farmer  go  to  work  and* 
see  to  it  that  the  things  “harmful”  are  supplanted  by 
things  that  are  helpful,  and  the  sooner  our  farmers  realize 
the  important  fact  that  the  district  school  is  just  what  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  its  pupils  make  it,  the  sooner  will 
they  realize  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  fact  ot 
the  matter  is  that  the  district  school,  as  a  rule,  is  left  to 
take  care  of  itself ;  for  after  the  tax  payers  have  elected 
trustees  and  hired  a  teacher  and  furnished  supplies,  they, 
good,  easy  souls,  fondly  imagine  that  they  have  done  their 
whole  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  except 
to  grumble  if  their  children  don’t  "get  on.”  Here  is  the 
fatal  mistake,  because,  as  a  rule,  both  by  parents  and  trus¬ 
tees  the  important  duty  of  visiting  the  schools  is  entirely 
neglected,  and  so  it  is  perhaps  even  by  the  county  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  is  expected  to  visit  them  at  least  once  during 
the  term.  The  teachers  may  or  may  not  be  well  qualified 
and  entirely  responsible;  out  they  are  servants,  engaged 
in  a  very  important  work,  and,  like  any  other  important 
work,  it  must  have  constant  supervision  if  those  who 
have  put  money  into  it  would  have  their  money’s  worth. 
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Besides,  careful  supervision  encourages  both  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  the  farmers  should  see  to  it  that  the  State 
should  make  provision  that  all  district  schools  shall  be 
visited  by  a  competent  officer  once  or  twice  per  month,  in 
addition  to  the  visits  from  parents  and  trustees.  This,  in 
my  estimation,  would  do  more  in  one  term  to  bring  our 
district  schools  up  to  the  desired  standard  than  all  the 
grumbling  and  gossip  and  tittle-tattle  about  the  teacher’s 
shortcomings,  would  in  a  dozen.  “  Jerseyman  ”  is  right ; 
the  country  needs  the  best  schools. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  AN  EX-SCHOOL  TRUSTEE. 


SOME  MARYLAND  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Sometimes  we  can  learn  a  good  deal  by  seeing  the  kind 
of  things  we  don’t  want,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  idea  I 
had  my  farm  buildings  photographed  for  the  R.  N.-Y. 
Not  that  my  buildings  do  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
I  want  them  very  well ;  but  less  money  than  they  cost  could 
have  been  put  into  fewer  buildings,  which  would  have 
served  equally  well. 

Commencing  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  at  Fig. 
124,  the  first  building  is  one  of  my  hen-houses.  Attached 
to  it  is  a  yard  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  the  hen-house  is  the  carriage-house  and  then  comes 
the  granary  (which  the  stone-house  hides  from  view),  with 
a  bin-room  for  1,800  bushels  of  grain  and  a  floor  space  large 
enough  to  give  room  for  a  fanning-mill.  The  stone  house 
in  the  foreground,  was  built  for  a  slave  “  quarter  ” — not 
by  any  one  of  my  name  though — and  of  its  two  rooms  one 
is  used  for  cooking  hog  feed,  making  soap,  scalding  hogs, 
etc.,  as  there  is  in  it  a  large  iron  kettle  set  in  brick  ;  the 
other  room  is  used  for  oiling  harness,  grinding  tools  and 
storing  various  things  not  in  regular  use.  The  two  little 
windows  in  the  house  show  that  it  was  not  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  slaves  much  light.  It  held  the  working  force 


bin  that  will  hold  800  bushels.  The  grain  from  the  separ¬ 
ator  runs  into  this  bin  and  the  labor  of  two  or  three  hands 
is  thus  saved  while  thrashing  is  going  on.  We  can  carry 
it  to  the  granary  or  send  it  to  the  market  at  our  leisure. 
Attached  to  the  barn  on  the  right  is  another  cow  stable 
which  is  next  door  to  the  one  in  the  barn.  Back  of  the 
barn  and  not  shown  in  the  picture,  is  another  and  larger 
corn-house  and  a  shed  for  the  binder. 

On  the  right  of  the  pig-pens  is  a  shed  used  for  housing 
cart,  roller,  harrows,  etc.,  and  a  small  shed  joined  to  this 
contains  another  bull  stall  in  which  I  keep  my  old  Jersey. 
As  there  is  no  fun  and  considerable  danger  in  handling  a 
Jersey  bull  that  “feels  his  oats,”  even  if  one  has  a  strong 
staff  to  hold  him,  I  invented  and  built  a  safety  pen  for 
this  bull.  It  is  simply  a  yard  with  a  very  strong  fence 
(mine  is  made  of  posts  set  about  eight  inches  apart  with  a 
board  nailed  on  top  to  keep  them  in  line)  around  it,  and 
one  across  the  middle.  In  each  section  of  the  yard  there 
is  a  door  and  there  are  slip  bars  in  the  partition.  In  using 
it,  push  the  bars  in  place,  thus  fastening  the  bull  in  one 
section,  then  turn  the  cow  into  the  other,  pull  out  the  bars 
and  the  bull  enters  the  section  where  the  cow  is.  Before  re¬ 
moving  the  cow,  drive  the  bull  into  one  section,  push  in 
the  bars  and  you  can  safely  go  in  where  the  cow  is.  With 
this  pen  there  is  no  danger,  but  some  fun  in  persuading  the 
bull  to  go  into  the  section  where  you  want  him ;  with  a 
light  whip  it  can  be  easily  done ;  with  a  club  or  pitchfork 
never.  The  last  building  shown  in  the  picture,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  is  a  shed  I  built  for  feeding  beef  cattle.  It 
contains  20  box -stalls,  six  by  10  feet,  and  a  feed  room.  The 
dressed  beef  business  has  rendered  this  useless  for  the  un¬ 
dressed  beef  business,  so  I  now  use  it  for  calves,  heifers, 
horses  or  any  other  animals  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  farm  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
shop.  It  stands  away  from  all  other  buildings,  on  account 
of  the  danger  from  fire  (it  was  burned  down  once  and  it 


nutritious  principles  they  contain  in  a  more  advantageous 
manner  than  has  been  done  heretofore,  and  also  to  preserve 
for  consumption  much  that  under  present  methods  goes 
to  waste.  Thus  the  caseine,  sugar  and  salts  and  residue  of 
fat  of  skimmed  milk  and  the  sugar,  albuminoids  and  salts 
of  whey  are  converted  by  appropriate  means  into  a  solid 
state,  thus  securing  a  readily  transportable  mass,  capable 
of  indefinite  keeping  in  a  sound  condition  fit  for  food.  In 
these  respects  it  resembles  condensed  milk.  The  desiccated 
residues  of  skimmed  milk  and  whey  were  critically  ex¬ 
amined  before  analysis  and  found  to  be  of  the  character 
claimed  for  them  and  the  analyses  of  “  Lactoserine  ”  and 
“Casein”  given  in  the  cable  demonstrate  them  to  consist 
of  the  natural  ingredients,  in  proper  proportion,  of  these 
dairy  products.  Mere  inspection  also  shows  them  as  sound 
and  free  from  putrefying  processes  which  would,  were  they 
going  on,  render  the  articles  unfit  for  food.  The  analysis 
of  “Lactoserine”  discloses  an  excellent  adjustment  of  the 
several  types  of. food  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  body,  while  since  the  “  Casein  ”  is  prepared  exclu¬ 
sively  for  admixture  with  other  foods,  its  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogenized  ingredients  demonstrates  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  these  purposes.  The  analyses  of  the  other  speci¬ 
mens  were  undertaken  after  these  preliminary  studies. 
The  “Coffee”  consisted,  as  I  was  informed,  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  weights  of  “  Lactoserine  ”  and  fresh  roasted  and 
ground  Java  coffee.  This  statement  will  be  seen  as  accu¬ 
rate  when  the  percentage  composition  of  the  mixture  is 
compared  with  that  of  Java  coffee.  Cocoa  when  mixed 
with  “Lactoserine  ”  in  equal  proportions  yields,  as  I  have 
found,  a  palatable  and  serviceable  preparation.  There  is 
an  excellent  balance  between  its  nitrogenized,  non-nitro- 
genized  and  fatty  components.  The  “Baby-food”  ap¬ 
proximates  very  closely  in  kind  and  amount  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  to  those  infant  foods  that  both  from  the  scientific 
thought  that  has  been  expended  in  their  compounding,  and 


OLD  SLAVE  QUARTERS  AS  FARM  BUILDINGS.  Fig.  124. 


of  a  240-acre  farm,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  small  frame  shed  used  for  storing 
tools.  The  building  whose  gable  shows  above  this  tool 
shed,  is  the  small  corn  house  with  a  pigeon  loft.  When  I 
lived  here  as  a  boy  I  kept  a  flock  of  about  200  pigeons,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  since,  why  my  father 
allowed  me  to  keep  them.  When  his  wheat  and  oats  were 
stored  in  barrack  and  barn,  my  pigeons  would  thrash  out 
every  sheaf  lying  on  top  (I  would  stone  them  out  of  the 
buildings  and  some  of  the  stones  would  get  into  the 
thrashing  machine  and  break  the  teeth  out  of  the  cylinder), 
they  would  fill  the  eave  troughs  with  manure,  wash  in  the 
horse  troughs,  making  the  water  unfit  for  use,  wear  out 
the  shingles  on  the  roofs  and  be  a  nuisance  generally. 
We  often  read  about  the  stern  parents  of  former  days.  I 
guess  reference  must  be  made  to  the  grand-parents  of  the 
present  generation.  Where  is  the  farmer  nowadays  who 
allows  his  boy  to  keep  200  pigeons  for  his  amusement ! 

Back  of  the  corn-house  is  a  long  story-and  a-half  build¬ 
ing,  not  shown  in  the  picture,  containing  five  box  stalls 
10  by  12  feet,  four  for  cows  and  one  with  yard  attached, 
for  the  young  Jersey  bull.  In  it  there  is  also  a  feed-room, 
and  the  south  end  is  reserved  for  a  hen-house.  The  long 
building  shown  in  the  background,  is  a  hay  barrack, 
originally  105  by  20  feet,  with  10-foot  posts.  It  has  a  track 
and  carrier  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  buildings  on  the 
farm.  This  barrack  was  blown  down  last  spring  by  a  wind 
storm  and  only  00  feet  of  it  has  been  rebuilt,  consequently 
last  summer  1  had  to  stacK  a  good  deal  of  hay,  and  though 
we  used  a  horse  fork,  there  was  no  comparison  Detween 
stacking  and  putting  in  the  barrack.  To  come  back  to 
the  tool  shed  :  on  the  right  is  a  two-story  building  with  a 
window  showing  on  the  gable  end ;  both  stories  are  used 
for  hen-houses.  A  door  opens  out  of  the  gable  end  in  the 
second  story  on  to  a  platform  which  leads  to  the  second 
story  of  the  next  building,  which  has  a  window  in  the  gable 
and  one  in  front.  This  is  the  fifth  and  last  hen-house.  The 
lower  story  of  this  building  is  used  to  house  the  manure 
spreader.  Next,  to  the  east,  comes  a  long  one-stoty  shed 
full  of  doors  and  windows,  built  for  cattle  ;  but  now  used 
for  pigs ;  there  are  ten  pens  and  a  feed  room.  The  large 
building,  above  whose  roof  a  chimney  is  seen,  is  the  main 
barn  34  by  75  feet,  built  of  stone,  with  a  frame  drive-way 
and  machine  floor  22  by  30  feet,  with  an  attached  shed  20 
by  30  feet  for  mowers,  wagons,  etc.  The  chimney  is  a 
smoke-stack  for  an  eight  horse-power  boiler,  is  built  de¬ 
tached  from  boiler-room  or  barn,  is  32  feet  high  and  1  have 
never  seen  a  live  spark  come  out  of  it.  The  boiler  is  used 
to  run  a  six-horse  engine  and  that  runs  a  grain  separator, 
feed  mill  and  a  14-inch  Ross  hay  and  ensilage  cutter,  in 
the  basement  of  the  barn  are  the  horse  stalls,  a  cow  stable 
of  five  box  stalls,  and  the  silo,  or  rather  a  root-cellar  that 
was  used  for  a  silo,  but  it  was  not  deep  enough  and  I  in¬ 
tend  to  build  a  silo  in  the  shed  adjoining  the  barn.  One 
more  thing  in  the  barn  basement  deserves  mention,  a  grain 


was  the  only  building  on  the  farm  uninsured) ;  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  conveniences,  yes,  necessities,  on  the  farm.  A 
small  portable  forge,  an  anvil,  a  vise  and  a  few  small  tools 
will  cost  but  little  and  save  much.  Carpenters’  tools 
every  farmer  must  have,  and  he  ought  to  have  a  room 
especially  for  them,  with  a  work-bench  in  it.  My  shop  is 
12  by  32  feet,  and  I  don’t  know  how  I  could  get  along  with¬ 
out  it.  Among  other  things  the  picture  doesn’t  show  are 
some  very  fat  rats  and  mice  and  a  lot  of  damaged  corn, 
which  I  bought  in  Baltimore  for  14  cents  per  bushel.  The 
reason  I  mention  the  damaged  corn  is  this  :  I  read  in  The 
Rural  that  hens  would  not  eat  damaged  grain,  that  they 
could  smell  it  and  would  reject  it  at  once,  and  that  it  was 
not  good  for  them  anyhow.  I  was  not  sure  but  that  this 
might  be  true.  Now,  I  have  fed  my  hens  exclusively  on 
this  damaged  corn  since  February  28 ;  and  from  that  date 
to  April  1  they  layed  1,294  eggs,  and  ate  14  bushels  of  corn. 
The  eggs  were  worth  $19.41,  the  corn  cost  $1.96,  leaving 
$17.45  to  be  credited  to  skimmed  milk,  a  few  pounds  of 
cracklings  at  two  cents  per  pound,  and  profit.  I  wish  I 
could  give  The  Rural  a  photograph  of  the  smell  of  that 
corn  ;  it  is  something  unique.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 


MORE  ABOUT  “  SKIMMED  MILK  ON  THE  SQUARE.” 

Some  weeks  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  gave  its  readers  an  account 
of  the  new  Swedish  invention  for  utilizing  skimmed  milk. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  process  does  away  with  all 
the  water  of  the  milk  and  leaves  the  solids  in  the  form  of 
hard,  solid  cubes  which  can  be  ground  to  any  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  fineness  and  mixed  with  other  substances  to  form 
suitable  foods  for  human  beings  or  cattle.  Samples  of 
these  products  were  seut  to  Professor  Doremus,  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  one  of  the  highest  chemical  authorities  in  this 
country.  Below  we  give  his  report. 

“  Having  subjected  the  preparations  furnished  me  to  an¬ 
alyses,  I  embody  the  results  in  the  following  table : 
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As  the  numerical  values  do  not  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  these  important  dietetic  articles  without  some 
explanation,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  their  prominent 
qualities.  Mr.  W.  Rhenstrom  has  endeavored  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  skimmed  milk  and  whey,  to  utilize  the  highly 


by  the  practical  results  obtained  by  their  world-wide  use 
have  become  typical. 

But  while  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  human  race 
directly  by  the  preservation  to  its  use  of  these  important 
constituents  of  milk,  the  saving  of  vast  amounts  of  food 
for  cattle  and  all  live  stock  now  thrown  away  will  prove 
of  enormous  advantage.  The  dried  “  Casein  ”  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  linseed  cake,  rapeseed  cake,  oat-meal,  bran 
and  bone  dust  forms  the  new  cattle  fodder  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  already  given,  may  have  its  analysis  also  expressed  in 
conventional  form.  Skimmed  milk  has  always  been  used 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  feeding  animals— swine  or 
kine.  Experiments  conducted  in  Sweden  especially  for 
Mr.  Rhenstrom,  on  curds  and  on  fodder  cake  containing 
“  casein,”  the  reports  on  which  have  been  shown  me,  attest* 
that  they  are  good  for  domestic  animals. 


ANALYSIS  OF  FODDER  CAKE. 

In  Substance  in 
Natural  State. 


Moisture . 7.035 

Crude  ash  ... .  . 9.250 

Ether  extract .  5.<C 

Crude  fiber .  5.948 

Crude  protein . 33.68S 

Nitrogen  total .  6  19 

Nitrogen  albuminoid . 5.70 


In  the  dry 
Substance. 

9.95 

6.21 

6.39 

41.60 

6.66 

6.13 


But  while  skimmed  milk  must  be  used  at  once,  the  dried 
“casein  ”  or  fodder  cake  may  be  kept  without  fear  of  de¬ 
terioration,  and  while  skimmed  milk  has  only  limited  use 
owing  to  cost  of  transportation,  the  dry  cakes  may  be 
carried  anywhere.  The  evidence  when  viewed  from  any 
standpoint  must,  I  think,  weigh  very  much  in  favor  of 
these  several  new  products  for  which  the  “Lactoserine 
Company”  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  public.  Such 
eminent  scientific  and  medical  men  as  Professors  Berg- 
strand  and  Hammersten  do  not  indorse  or  commend  nos¬ 
trums,  and  it  requires  but  a  just  examination  of  the 
sources  of  supply,  methods  of  production  and  chemical 
composition  of  these  various  preparations  to  convince  any 
one  of  their  excellent  quality  and  wholesome  character. 
The  United  States  Census  of  1SS0  gives  the  total  number 
of  milch  cows  in  1S79  as  12,443,120,  and  tells  us  that  in  the 
same  year  530,123,155  gallons  of  milk  were  sold  or  sent  to 
butter  and  cheese  factories.  Of  this  vast  quantity  231,965,- 
533  gallons  of  milk  are  accredited  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  State  leads  all  others  in  the  production  of 
butter,  and  four  times  as  much  cheese  is  made  in  it  as  in 
any  other  single  State,  the  output  being,  indeed,  one-third 
that  of  the  whole  country.  The  revolution  brought  about 
in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce  by  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  the  important 
changes  which  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  devel¬ 
oped  render  the  utilizing  of  all  heretofore  waste  materials 
desirable,  if  not  imperative.” 

CHARLES  A.  DOREMUS,  M.D.,  PH.  D. 


See  that  nothing  is  thrown  away  that  might  have  nour¬ 
ished  your  own  family,  or  a  poorer  one. 
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FAMILY  CHEESE-MAKING. 

Our  grocers  and  hucksters  are  now  paying  only  10  cents 
per  pound  for  the  best  butter,  and  are  offered  more  at  that 
price  than  they  care  to  handle ;  but  on  pricing  cheese  a 
day  or  two  ago,  I  found  it  started  at  16  cents  a  pound. 
About  one  gallon  of  milk  makes  a  pound  of  cheese  ;  while 
it  requires  nearly  or  quite  three  gallons  to  make  a  pound 
of  butter.  Thus,  while  three  gallons  in  butter  bring  only 
10  cents,  three  gallons  in  cheese  bring  48  cents,  or  nearly 
five  times  as  much.  If  you  say  that  we  might  engage  our 
butter  to  private  customers  and  get  more  than  twice  10 
cents  per  pound  for  it,  I  reply  that  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  doing  this  where  I  could  furnish  a  regular 
supply  the  year  ’round,  but  there  are  many  farmers  who 
do  not  wish  to  carry  on  dairying,  but  who  always  have 
some  surplus  butter  during  the  season  of  good  pastures, 
and  it  is  the  throwing  of  this  surplus  on  the  market  that 
overstocks  and  demoralizes  it.  I  am  milking  three  two- 
year-old  Jersey  heifers,  and  if  we  churn' all  the  cream,  we 
have  about  10  pounds  of  butter  a  week  for  sale ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  this,  we  are  making  one  seven-pound  cheese 
a  day  on  three  days  in  the  week,  and  occasionally,  by  ex¬ 
changing  milk  with  a  neighbor  (borrowing  a  few  gallons 
in  the  morning  and  paying  it  back  at  night)  we  make  a 
10-pound  cheese,  and,  by  making  only  three  cheeses  a  week, 
we  are  able  to  raise,  a  calf  and  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  milk,  cream  and  butter  for  the  family.  This  is  the 
third  year  in  which  we  have  made  our  family  supply  of 
cheese,  and  I  have  been  more  and  more  pleased  with  the 
plan  each  year.  I  had  charge  of  a  cheese  dairy  of  20  cows 
in  1850,  and  although  I  had  not  seen  any  cheese  made  since, 
I  had  no  trouble  in  teaching  my  wife  how  to  manage  our 
three  or  four-cow  dairy. 

All  of  our  fixtures  cost  less  than  $5.  and  they  will  last 
for  many  years.  For  setting  the  milk  I  have  a  tin  tub 
holding  10  gallons.  This  tub  (or  vat)  is  set  in  a  large  wash- 
tub,  with  inch  cleats  under  it  so  that  water  can  run  be¬ 
neath,  and  the 
wooden  tub  is 
large  enough  to 
allow  a  space 
of  three  inches 
all  around  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the 
tin  tub.  Our 
press  is  simply  a 
form  or  bench  of 
two-inch  t  i  m  - 
bers,  with  an  up¬ 
right  morticed 
into  it  at  one 
end,  and  to  this 
i  s  attached  a 
lever ;  the  cost 
was  about  50 
cents.  Then  as 
a  drainer  w  e 
have  a  box  with 
sloping  sides  and 
30  or  more  auger 
holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom;  this  fits  on 
a  common  tub, 
and  with  a 
square  yard  of 
cheese  cloth 
spread  over  it,  is 
used  to  drain  the  whey  from  the  curd.  A  ladder,  which  con¬ 
sists  simply  of  four  cleats  an  inch  square  nailed  together  so 
as  to  make  a  rest  for  the  strainer  and  prevent  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  covering  from  falling  into  the  milk ;  a  tin  hoop  like 
a  peck  measure  with  the  bottom  out,  in  which  to  press  the 
cheese ;  a  strip  of  tin  for  a  curd  knife,  and  a  half  dozen 
squares  of  cheese  cloth  complete  the  necessary  appli¬ 
ances. 

I  have  always  used  home-prepared  rennet;  but  would 
advise  the  purchase  of  liquid  rennet  extract.  A  calf’s 
rennet  should  be  turned,  emptied  of  its  contents,  and 
slightly  rinsed,  and  then  filled  with  salt  and  thoroughly 
dried.  Then  for  some  days  before  it  is  needed,  it  should 
be  soaked  in  a  quart  of  strong  brine,  to  which  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  should  be  added.  The  milk  should  be  set  at 
about  90  degrees,  and  enough  of  the  rennet  should  be 
added  to  bring  the  cheese  in  from  20  to  30  minutes.  A 
little  experience  will  determine  the  proper  amount.  If  the 
rennet  is  good  about  a  table  spoonful  for  each  five  gallons 
of  milk  will  be  right.  Stir  thoroughly  for  two  or  three 
minutes  when  it  is  put  in.  When  the  cheese  comes,  it 
will  look  like  clabbered  milk,  and  should  be  carefully 
sliced  with  the  strip  of  tin,  cutting  both  ways,  so  that  the 
top  will  appear  in  squares  half  an  inch  or  so  in  size.  Let 
it  stand  until  the  whey  begins  to  separate,  and  the  curd 
settles  out  of  sight;  then  lift  it  gently  from  the  bottom 
and  cut  or  break  it  into  pieces  not  much  larger  than  a 
thimble,  and  by  pouring  hot  water  between  the  tubs 
raise  the  temperature  to  100  degrees.  Let  the  curd  remain 
in  the  whey,  stirring  it  gently  occasionally  to  bring  every 
part  of  it  in  contact  with  the  whey,  and  to  iterate  it,  until 
it  develops  a  little  acidity,  and  becomes  firm  enough  so 
that  it  feels  springy  to  the  touch,  and  squeaks  between  the 
teeth ;  then  dip  it  up  and  drain  the  whey  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  draining  will  be  hastened  by  slicing  the 
curd  frequently,  cutting  it  in  narrow  slices  each  way ; 
then  with  the  hand  break  it  up  and  gather  the  corners  of 
the  cloth  over  it,  and  lay  a  weight  on  it ;  a  small  board  and 
a  stone  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Three  or  four  repeti¬ 
tions  of  this  will  reduce  the  bulk.  Now  cut  it  into  half¬ 
inch  slices  and  spread  them  out  a  few  minutes  to  cool,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  press. 

To  put  it  in  this,  first  chop  it  until  the  pieces  are 
almost  as  small  as  peas,  and  salt  it  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
five  pounds  of  curd.  Spread  a  square  of  cheese  cloth  over 


the  hoop,  fill  in  the  curd,  and  then  spread  the  corners  over 
the  top  and  place  on  the  follower,  which  should  be  small 
enough  to  settle  down  easily  as  the  cheese  yields  under 
pressure.  A  light  weight  must  be  applied  at  first,  or  the 
whey  will  run  off  white  and  creamy,  and  in  all  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  curd  no  haste  must  be  made.  If  one  attempts 
to  hurry,  the  whey  will  look  white  like  milk,  and  the 
cheese  will  be  poor  ;  but  if  the  whey  remains  nearly  color¬ 
less,  one  is  doing  the  thing  right.  The  whole  process  from 
the  time  the  rennet  is  added  until  the  cl.eese  is  put  in  the 
press  will  require  about  four  hours;  but  there  is  very 
little  work  about  it.  Press  during  the  afternoon,  and  turn 
the  cheese  at  night.  In  doing  this  take  it  out  of  the  hoop, 
remove  the  cloth,  and,  if  necessary,  trim  off  any  rough 
edges.  Then  spread  a  fresh  wet  cloth  over  it,  so  that  most 
of  the  cloth  will  be  at  one  side  ;  slip  the  hoop  down  over  it 
and  turn  hoop  and  cheese  together ;  then  what  was  the 
top  of  the  cheese  will  be  the  bottom.  At  the  first  pressing 
all  the  cloth  was  folded  under  the  follower,  and  this  gave 
a  rough  surface  to  the  cheese,  but  now  a  single  thickness 
of  cloth  should  be  spread  over  the  top  and  crowded  down 
with  a  round-pointed  table  knife,  while  with  the  hand  the 
operator  holds  the  edge  of  the  cloth  between  the  cheese 
and  the  hoop.  It  is  harder  to  describe  than  to  perform 
this  process,  and  if  one  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  object 
is  to  make  the  cheese  smooth  and  free  from  wrinkles,  and 
that  after  it  is  turned,  the  corners  of  the  cloth  should  be 
above  the  follower  instead  of  under  it,  there  will  be  little 
trouble.  Leave  the  cheese  in  the  press  from  12  to  18  hours, 
and  let  it  be  well  pressed.  We  use  a  weight  of  about  40  or 
50  pounds  on  the  end  of  a  lever  six  feet  long,  and  find  the 
cheese  is  well  pressed. 

While  curing,  the  cheeses  must  be  turned  every  day,  and 
rubbed  with  grease:  lard  is  good,  or  butter  will  answer.  The 
cheeses  will  cure  in  from  15  to  30  days  so  as  to  be  fit  for  use 
or  sale.  The  only  trouble  in  curing  them  is  in  keeping 
away  the  flies,  which  lay  the  eggs  that  hatch  out  skippers. 


These  are  slender  flies  nearly  as  long  as  house  flies,  but 
not  more  than  a  fourth  as  large.  The  novice  usually 
loses  a  cheese  or  two  on  account  of  skippers,  and  if  he  is 
careless  he  may  lose  many.  I  think  it  possible  to  inclose 
the  shelves  with  thin  muslin,  so  as  to  exclude  the  cheese- 
fly,  and  I  am  trying  the  plan  this  year ;  but  in  any  case  the 
cheeses  must  be  turned  and  thoroughly  rubbed  every  day 
until  they  are  completely  cured,  and  have  a  rind  on  them 
that  will  protect  them.  Wife  says  it  is  better  to  turn 
them  twice  a  day.  These  small  country  cheeses  meet  a 
ready  sale,  and  the  making  of  them  would  prove  much 
more  profitable  than  butter  making  in  hot  weather. 

Summit  County,  Ohio.  waldo  f.  brown. 


CULLING  OUT  AND  BREEDING  UP. 

Having  noticed  in  the  R.  N.-Y.  special  reports  of  the 
yield  of  dairies  I  am  led  to  report  mine,  not  that  I  think  it 
a  great  yield  but  because  I  do  consider  it  very  good,  and 
because  I  have  by  culling  out,  breeding  up  and  buying 
brought  it  up  from  a  200-pound  average  yield. 

From  April  1,  4889  to  April  1,  1890, 1  had  an  average  of 
7%  cows  in  milk.  Three  of  these  which  were  continually 
milked  were  two-year-old  heifers  with  their  first  calves ; 
two  were  cows  which  had  been  in  milk  about  four  months, 
one  had  been  in  milk  over  a  year  and  was  due  to  calve  in 
October  1889.  Our  family  consisted  of  eight  at  all  times, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  time  of  nine  or  ten.  Of  course,  we 
had  what  milk  and  cream  we  wanted,  and,  moreover,  from 
the  middle  of  April  until  October  we  fed  to  cosset  lambs 
four  quarts  of  new  milk  daily,  and  from  about  October  1, 
we  furnished  to  a  tenant  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  new  milk 
daily,  and  from  the  last  of  February,  we  supplied  a 
neighbor  with  one  to  two  quarts  daily.  After  deducting  all 
this  new  milk  and  cream  my  dairy  averaged  251  pounds  of 
butter  to  each  anhnal,  averaging  one  pound  of  butter  from 
1.94  pound  of  cream.  I  am  now  making  butter  from  six 
head,  consisting  of  two  cows  in  milk  since  last  December, 
one  in  milk  since  February,  one  heifer  with  her  first  calf, 
In  milk  since  January,  and  two  heifers  with  first  calves,  in 
milk  since  the  middle  of  March.  For  the  week  just  closed 
they  have  averaged  seven  pounds  of  butter  a  day— one 
pound  2%  ounces  to  the  animal  per  day,  making  one  pound 
of  butter  from  1.83%  pound  of  cream.  They  are  high- 
grade  Jerseys  with  one  pure-bred  A.  J.  C.  C.  cow.  They 
have  had  no  grain— nothing  but  the  grass  on  the  pasture. 


I  expect  that  when  they  have  been  in  pasture  a  little 
longer  they  will  do  better;  for  when  turned  out  about  two 
weeks  since,  their  grain  feed  was  taken  away;  besides  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  rain,  making  the  grass  rather 
rapid  in  growth  and  lacking  in  richness.  H.  F.  s. 

Benson,  Vt.  _ 

OUR  LATE  COLD  SPRING  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

We  have  had  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  springs  that  I  have  ever  known.  We  were  not  as 
late  in  starting  the  plow  as  we  have  befen  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  constant  cool,  cloudy,  rainy  weather  has  kept 
crops  and  plants  from  growing,  and  in  many  cases  from 
even  getting  started,  until  within  the  last  few  days.  We 
started  the  plows  on  April  7,  and  have  been  driving  as 
rapidly  as  possible  until  the  present  time  (May  29),  and 
are  not  yet  quite  through  with  our  first  planting.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  to  state  that  the  spring  here  is  generally  about 
one  week  later  than  it  is  around  New  York  City.  We  cut 
our  first  asparagus  on  April  24.  We  planted  our  first  piece 
of  potatoes  (about  four  acres)  six  weeks  ago  to  day.  The 
soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  thoroughly  drained,  and  in  as 
perfect  a  condition  for  planting  as  I  ever  saw  a  piece  of 
land.  In  fact,  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  plant 
the  ground  with  any  kind  of  a  crop  until  it  is  in  first-rate 
order,  or  at  least  in  as  good  order  as  I  know  how  to  put  it, 
and  then  I  expect  my  crops  to  grow  as  quickly  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  as  rapidly  as  they  can  ;  yet  I 
didnotseethe  first  sprout  through  the  ground  until  May 
25,  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the'plants  are  up  to-day. 
This  state  of  affairs  certainly  indicates  remarkably  cool 
weather.  It  has  sometimes  seemed  discouraging  to  keep 
right  on  plowing  and  putting  in  seeds,  and  setting  out 
plants  as  rapidly  as  three  teams  and  15  to  20  good  men  and 
boys  can  do  the  work.  But  with  a  first-rate  soil,  thor¬ 
oughly  drained  with  both  surface  and  underdrains,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  both  manure  and  ashes  on  hand 
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an  enterprising 
market  gardener 
has  no  business 
to  get  dis- 
couraged,  even 
if  “growing 
weather  ”  does 
not  corneas  early 
as  he  would  like 
to  see  it. 

Still  the  cool 
weather  has  not 
been  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  evil.  Let 
us  look  at  the 
other  side  for  a 
moment.  The 
weather  for  the 
last  three  or 
four  days  has 
been  like  sum¬ 
mer,  and  plants 
have  started, 
and  small  seeds 
and  plants  are 
now  growing 
very  rapidly. 
There  is  still 
plenty  of  time 
for  good  crops, 
and  not  only  that,  but  for  doubling  the  ordinary  good 
yields,  as  we  market  gardeners  are  supposed  to  do. 
The  largest  crop  of  strawberries  I  have  ever  raised,  or 
ever  read  of,  was  later  than  strawberries  promise  to  be 
this  season.  Again,  it  has  been  a  splendid  spring  for 
transplanting  plants  of  all  kinds.  I  have  set  out  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  plants,  and  have  never  seen  newly-set 
plants  do  better.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not  grown 
rapidly,  but  they  have  taken  root,  and  are  now  starting 
out  as  if  they  had  never  been  transplanted.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  of  all  of  my  strawberry  plants.  I  have  been 
over  them  many  times,  and  do  not  think  that  I 
have  noticed  a  dead  specimen  among  them,  al¬ 
though  there  are  not  far  from  40,000  of  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  my  newly-set  raspberry  and  currant 
plants.  They  all  promise  to  do  splendidly.  In  a  setting  of 
about  20,000  early  cabbage  plants,  scarcely  a  dead  one  can 
be  found.  A  portion  of  my  early  setting  of  lettuce  which 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  set  out  very  early,  and  in  an  ex¬ 
posed  place,  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  weather, 
and  that  was  in  reality  my  own  fault,  for  another  lot  set 
about  the  same  time  in  a  protected  place,  has  done  splen¬ 
didly  and  the  plants  are  now  fit  for  market.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  bright  as  well  as  a  dark  side  to 
the  unusually  late,  cold,  wet  spring.  We  must  not  try  to 
throw  the  blame  of  our  failures  upon  other  parties,  or  on 
causes  beyond  our  control,  when  the  real  cause  is  at  home 
and  in  our  own  mismanagement.  I  believe  that  I  can  say 
truly  and  honestly  that  in  my  efforts  at  cultivating  the 
soil,  whether  for  garden  or  for  other  crops,  1  do  my  best. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  best  that  can  be  done,  but  the 
best  that  many  years  of  careful  study,  united  with  Experi¬ 
ence  and  close  observation,  have  taught  me,  and  I  may  say, 
without  boasting,  that  my  crops  are  generally  not  only 
large,  but  very  large;  still  I  sometimes  fail  to  get  as  good 
a  yield  of  something  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  in  such 
cases  I  almost  invariably  see,  when  too  late,  that  the  fault 
was  my  own.  I  had  neglected  something  that  ought  to  have 
been  done,  or  done  it  the  wrong  time  something  which,  if 
done  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  manner,  would 
have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  yield,  and  perhaps  have 
changed  a  very  ordinary  crop  into  a  very  large  one.  Then 
when  we  fail  to  get  as  good  returns  as  we  expected,  let  us 
be  sure  that  the  failure  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  ignor¬ 
ance  or  stupidity,  or  both.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  soon 
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OCTAGON  HOUSE  NEAR  PORTLAND  MAINE.  Fig.  125. 
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have  far  fewer  failures  than  is  generally  the  case,  either 
among  market  gardeners  or  other  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  prospects  of  first- 
class  crops  during  the  season,  except  that  they  will  be 
rather  late,  were  never  better  at  this  period  of  the  year  than 
at  present.  smith. 

Green  Bay.  Wis. _ _ 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Plans  of  an  Octagon  House. 

Several  Subscribers.— Will  the  R.  N.-Y.  please  publish 
plans  of  octagon  houses  in  which  some  of  its  readers  live  ? 
Is  the  cost  of  an  octagon  house  greater  than  of  an  ordinary 
four-sided  house  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  its 
friends  are  living  in  such  houses.  Out  of  a  number  of 
plans  sent  us,  we  have  selected  for  illustration  the  two 


shown  in  the  following  illustrations.  The  one  shown  at 
Figs.  125,  126  and  127  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Merrill,  who 
lives  miles  from  Portland,  Maine.  The  picture  was 
taken  in  winter  when  a  foot  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground. 
Mr.  Merrill  writes  as  follo'ws  :  “  The  cost  of  an  octagon 
house  is  somewhat  more  than  that  of  a  square  house  on 
account  of  there  being  more  corners  to  make.  The  con¬ 
veniences  in  our  house  we  are  well  satisfied  with.  There 
is  only  one  side  of  the  room  that  abuts  on  the  outside  of 
the  house  and  one  window  to  a  room,  consequently  the 
rooms  are  much  warmer  in  winter.”  The  smaller  pictures, 
Figs.  126  and  127,  show  the  arrangement  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  rooms. 

The  other  pictures,  Figs.  128  and  129,  show  the  interior 
arrangement  of  a  house  built  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Teall,  of 
Lysander,  N.  Y.,  who  sends  the  following  note  with  the 
plans.  “  The  octagon  part  is  two  stories  high,  but  the 


wing  is  only  one  story.  As  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
building  an  octagon  and  an  ordinary  house,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  I  should  not  think  the  former  would  cost  any  more 
than  the  latter,  if  both  are  of  the  same  size.  Alterations 
have  been  made  in  this  house  several  times  since  it  was 
built,  and  now  it  is  not  right.  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  the 
plan ;  it  looks  well  on  the  outside  and  is  quite  pleasant, 
but  the  front  rooms  are  bad.  If  I  were  going  to  build  I 
could  get  up  a  plan  that  would  suit  me  much  better.” 

Care  of  an  Orchard. 

A.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md. — About  April  1  I  sent  an 
ordtr  to  a  New  Jersey  nurseryman  for  500  peach  trees. 
They  did  not  come  until  about  the  middle  of  May.  As 
soon  as  I  received  them  I  unpacked  them  and  cut  them 
back  about  one-third.  They  were  one-year  old  trees,  three 
to  four  feet  high,  just  straight  stems  with  no  side  limbs, 
and  were  full  of  green  leaves  when  I  got  them ;  but  as  I 
thought  they  would  not  do  well  without  being  cut  back, 
I  cut  them  all  back  as  stated.  1.  Did  I  make  a  mistake  in 
cutting  them  back  ?  I  was  looking  at  them  to-day,  and 
they  seenj  to  be  putting  out  new  shoots.  2.  What  are  the 


best  fertilizers  for  a  peach  and  apple  orchard  ?  My  trees 
are  planted  40  by  40  feet  apart,  and  my  peaches  20  by  20 
feet.  What  is  the  best  method  of  applying  the  fertilizers  ? 

My  ground  is  hilly,  and  during  very  heavy  rains  it  washes 
very  badly.  My  friends  tell  me  to  broadcast  the  fertilizer 
and  plow  it  with  a  furrow  plow ;  would  that  be  the  best 
plan  ?  I  have  been  plowing  first  and  then  drilling  in  on 
the  furrows,  but  I  am  afraid  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  is 
lost.  How  can  I  best  cultivate  such  an  orchard,  and  what 
crops  should  I  grow  in  it,  and  how  many  years  should  I 
continue  the  cultivation,  and  what  are  the  best  imple¬ 
ments  to  use  in  cultivating  an  orchard  ?  Is  the  new 
Clark’s  Reversible  Cutaway  harrow  a  good  tool,  and 
would  it  do  to  use  it  year  after  year  without  any  plowing 
in  putting  in  crops  ?  Would  it  tear  up  the  ground  enough 
to  fit  it  for  such  crops  as  sweet  corn,  beans  and  potatoes 
between  the  rows  of  trees,  and  would  it  work  on  a  hillside 
satisfactorily  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  our  opinion  you  did  the  right  thing.  Leaves 
must  have  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  from  some 
source.  When  newly  transplanted,  the  roots  of  trees  do 
not  at  once  connect,  so  to  speak,  with  the  soil,  and  the  re- 
sultis  that  the  leaves  droop  and  die.  In  transplanting,  the 
roots  are  always  injured  more  or  less,  and  the  stems  should 
be  cut  back  in  proportion.  2.  We  should  use  muriate  of 
potash  and  raw  bone  flour.  If  unleached  wood  ashes  are 
cheap  in  your  locality,  we  would  use  them  in  preference  to 
the  muriate.  After  sowing  the  fertilizer  broadcast,  use  a 
Cutaway  rather  than  plow  it  under.  A  Cutaway  harrow 
is  the  best  implement  known  to  us  for  cultivating  such  an 
orchard.  We  should  raise  hoed  crops  alone — those  best 
adapted  to  your  soil  and  needs.  This,  however,  would 
necessitate  plowing  the  land.  A  Cutaway  will  not  go  deep 
enough. 

New  Fertilizer  Law. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  the  R.  N.-Y.  print  the  new 
law  recently  passed  in  New  York  State  to  regulate  the 
sale  and  analysis  of  fertilizers  ? 

Ans. — Below  we  give  the  chief  features  of  the  bill.  One 
excellent  feature  is  that  the  State  and  not  the  farmers 
pays  the  expense  of  analyzing  and  inspecting  fertilizers. 
New  Jersey  has  always  refused  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  trade 
or  on  the  farmers.  Maine  rescinded  the  tax  claim  two 
years  ago. 

“  All  commercial  fertilizers  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale, 
to  be  used  in  this  State,  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  an¬ 
alysis  stating  the  percentages  contained  therein  of  nitrogen 
or  its  equivalent  of  ammonia,  of  soluble  and  available 
phosphoric'acid,  the  available  phosphoric  acid  either  to  be 
soluble  in  water  or  in  a  neutral  solution  of  citrate  of  am¬ 
monia  as  determined  by  the  methods  agreed  upon  by  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  of  potash 
soluble  in  distilled  water.  A  legible  statement  of  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  goods  shall  be  printed  on,  or  attached  to  each 
package  of  fertilizers  offered  for  sale  for  use  in  the  State  ; 
and  where  fertilizers  are  sold  in  bulk,  to  be  used  in  this 
State,  an  analysis  shall  accompany  the  same,  with  an 
affidavit  that  it  is  a  true  representation  of  the  contents  of 
the  article  or  articles. 

Manufacturers  residing  in  this  State,  and  agents  or  sell¬ 
ers  of  fertilizers  made  by  persons  residing  outside  the 
limits  of  this  State,  shall,  between  the  first  and  twentieth 
days  of  July,  in  each  year,  furnish  to  the  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  a  list  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  they  manufac¬ 
ture  or  offer  for  sale  for  use  in  this  State,  with  the  names 
or  brands  by  which  they  are  known  on  the  market,  and  the 
several  percentages  of  nitrogen  or  its  equivalent  of  am¬ 
monia,  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  and  available,  and  of 
potash,  either  single  or  combined,  contained  in  said  fertil- 
izer.  as  called  for  in  section  one  of  this  act.  Whenever  any 
fertilizer,  or  fertilizing  ingredients,  are  shipped  or  sold  in 
bulk,  for  use  by  farmers  in  this  State,  a  statement  must 
be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Geneva,  giving  the  name  of  the 
goods  so  shipped,  and  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  from 
the  seller,  giving  the  analysis  of  such  percentage  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Whenever  a  correct  chemical  analysis  of  any' fertilizer 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State  shall  show  a  deficiency  of  not 
more  than  one- third  of  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  or  its 
equivalent  of  ammonia,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of 
soluble  or  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  potash,  soluble  in  distilled  water,  such  state¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  deemed  false  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act.  This  act  shall  apply  to  all  articles  of  fertilizers 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  for  use  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  $10  per  ton  or  higher, 
and  of  which  they  are  part  or  parcel,  and  of  any  element 
into  which  they  enter  as  fertilizing  material,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
dissolved  bone  black  and  bone  black  undissolved,  any 
phosphate  rock,  treated  or  untreated  with  sulphuric  or 
other  acids,  ashes  from  whatever  source  obtained,  potash 
salts  of  all  kinds,  fish  scrap,  dried  or  undried,  also  all  com¬ 
binations  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogren  or  potash,  from 
whatever  source  obtained,  as  well  as  all  and  every  article 
that  is  or  may  be  combined  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

All  manufacturers  or  dealers  exposing  or  offering  for 
sale  in  this  State  fertilizers  containing  roasted  leather  or 
any  other  form  of  inert  nitrogenous  matter,  shall,  in 
legible  print,  state  the  fact  on  the  packages  in  which  the 
fertilizers  are  offered  or  exposed  for  sale. 

Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  for 
the  first  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50, 
or  more  than  $200,  and  for  the  second  offense  by  double 
the  amount  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  such  fines  to  be 
paid  to  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  to  be  used  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be 
accounted  for  to  the  comptroller. 

The  |Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 


periment  Station,  at  Geneva,  is  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  prosecute  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  for  violations  thereof ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  may  employ  agents,  counsel,  chemists  and 
experts,  and  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  shall  have  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  charges  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  committed  in  their 
respective  counties,  subject  to  the  power  of  removal  pro¬ 
vided  in  chapter  one  of  title  six,  of  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure. 

And  the  said  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  or  his  duly  author¬ 
ized  ageDts,  shall  have  full  access,  egress  and  ingress  to 
all  places  of  business,  factories,  buildings,  cars,  vessels,  or 
other  places  where  any  manufactured  fertilizer  is  sold, 
offered  for  sale  or  manufactured.  Such  Director  shall  also 
have  power  to  open  any  package,  barrel,  or  other  thing 
containing  manufactured  fertilizer,  and  may  take  there¬ 
from  sufficient  samples ;  and  whenever  any  such  fertilizer 
is  so  taken  for  samples,  it  may  be  divided  into  different 
portions,  and  one  or  more  portions  sealed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  cannot  be  opened  without  upon  examination  giving 


Ground  Plan  Octagon  House.  Fig.  128. 

evidence  of  having  been  opened  to  the  person  sealing  the 
same  and  delivered  to  the  person  from  whom  said  sample 
is  taken,  or  any  other  person  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  by 
the  said  Director  or  his  agent  who  takes  the  same  and 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  taken,  which  portion  so  de¬ 
livered  may,  upon  the  consent  of  the  parties,  be  delivered 
to  a  chemist  for  the  purpose  of  being  analyzed  other  than 
by  the  chemist  employed  by  said  Director. 

The  sum  of  $20,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  used  by  said 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  board  of 
control  thereof,  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  said  Director  by  the  treasurer 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  upon  vouchers  to  be 
approved  by  the  comptroller,  in  such  sums  and  at  such 
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times  as  said  Director  may  require,  who  shall  file  a  state¬ 
ment  for  what  purposes  he  desires  the  same. 

Agents,  representatives  or  sellers  of  manufactured  ferti¬ 
lizers,  or  fertilizing  material  made  or  owned  by  parties 
outside  of  this  State,  and  offered  for  sale  for  use  in  this 
State,  shall  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  its  penalties,  and  in  all  particulars  shall  take 
the  place  of  their  non-resident  principals.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

P.  B.  B.,  Cedar  Springs,  Canada.— How  should  nitrate 
of  soda  be  applied  to  peach  trees  and  grape  vines— liquid  or 
dry  ?  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  every  rain  runs  through  it; 
but  it  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture. 

Ans  —  Dry  by  all  means.  Rains  will  dissolve  it  at  once. 
Sow  it  broadcast  as  you  would  sow  wheat  or  rye.  We 
should  not  use  about  tbe  trees  and  vines  more  than  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

A.L.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.— The  plants  of  which  specimens 
were  sent  us,  is  Trifolium  Agrarium— Yellow  Hop  Clover. 
It  is  of  no  value. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Seeds  and  Seedsmen. 

J.  A.  F.,  Terre  Haute.  Ind.— The 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  the  discussion  as 
to  the  duties  of  seedsmen  has  certainly 
been  fair  towards  them.  One  might  suppose 
from  the  insinuations  of  some  that  they 
were  up  for  trial,  having  been  indicted  by 
public  opinion.  Is  this  so  ?  Ido  not  think 
it  is.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  no 
widespread  complaint  as  to  the  goods  they 
furnish.  .  There  doubtless  are  some  care¬ 
less  and  unprincipled  men  in  the  trade  as 
in  all  others;  but  in  nearly  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  seed  houses  the  purchaser  may  expect 
to  get  what  he  buys,  and  that  which  will 
grow  reasonably  well.  If  otherwise,  the 
sending  of  unsatisfactory  seeds  may  occur 
through  an  error  which  all  are  liable  to. 
Seedsmen  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  and, 
in  fact,  many  years’  experience  tells  me 
that  a  reported  failure  of  vitality  is  much 
more  likely  to  occur  through  the  fault  of 
the  sower  than  that  of  the  seedsman. 
Every  seedsman  knows  how  this  is.  A 
complaint  comes  in  of  certain  seeds,  but 
one  who  is  a  neighbor  of  the  complainant 
sends  in  a  report  that  his  sowing  from  the 
same  lot  was  perfectly  good.  The  seeds¬ 
man  often  has  the  same  seed  that  is  con¬ 
demned  growing  on  his  counter.  Then  we 
have  extensive  tests  as  to  the  percentage  of 
vitality,  such  as  those  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Experiment  Station,  in  which  the 
average  vitality  of  the  seeds  named  is  gen¬ 
erally  good.  If  the  buyer  could  always  get 
seeds  of  the  average  vitality  he  should  be 
contented.  A  wise  man,  however  good  he 
may  believe  his  seed  to  be,  will  sow  more 
than  would  be  needed  if  every  seed  should 
grow,  for  there  are  many  causes  for  loss. 
Then  if  only  a  portion  should  grow  he 
might  still  have  a  good  stand ;  if  nearly 
all.  he  could  thin  out. 

Now  it  might  be  practicable  for  a  seeds¬ 
man  to  make  a  certain  guarantee  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds;  for  he  can  test  these  just  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  selling  season ;  but  as  to  farm 
seeds  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  do  so. 
Few  seedsmen  could  lay  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  these  in  advance  of  the  season  and 
have  them  tested.  Then  how  is  the  seeds¬ 
man  to  get  tested  seeds  ?  He  cannot  go 
into  the  general  market  and  buy  them  with 
a  warrantee.  He  cannot  have  samples  to 
test,  for  the  particular  lots  from  which  the 
samples  have  been  selected  are  likely  to  be 
sold  before  he  can  make  the  tests.  The  car¬ 
load  that  he  proposes  to  buy  may  be  indeed 
made  up  of  different  lots  possessed  of  vary¬ 
ing  vitality,  although  passed  by  the  inspec¬ 
tor  as  of  equal  grade.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  appearance  of  the  seed  to  a  practiced 
seedsman  is  nearly  a  sufficient  guide,  and 
that  the  farmer  who  wants  a  good  article 
runs  little  risk  if  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Frequently  this  is  not  the  case.  An  in¬ 
stance  in  point  is  this:  Clover  seed  has  sold 
lower  this  season  than  ever  before.  The 
seed  harvested  in  this  section  was  poor; 
there  were  many  light,  defective  grains  in 
it  and  the  thrashers  delivered  it  in  a  dirty 
condition,  so  that  there  was  a  loss  of  from 
four  to  10  pounds  to  the  bushel  in  reclean¬ 
ing.  The  seed  as  brought  to  market  was 
retailed  at  $3.  per  bushel,  and  for  that  well 
recleaned  $3.50  were  asked.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  exceedingly  low  price,  numerous 
farmers  objected  to  the  price  of  the  best 
kind  and  preferred  the  cheaper,  dirty  seed. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
paid  $5.  for  the  best  than  to  have  sown  the 
cheaper  sort.  There  was  no  encouragement 
to  the  seedsman  to  furnish  the  best.  Many 
purchasers  insisted  on  getting  the  good 
seed  for  the  lowest  price  and  as  they  were 
able  to  get  the  cheaper  grade  elsewhere,  the 
seedsman  was  obliged  to  sell  the  good  seed 
for  the  price  of  the  bad.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Blue  Grass,  the  averages  in  these 
tests  of  grass  seeds  are  not  bad.  and  as  to 
the  Blue  Grass,  it  is  well  known  that  to  se¬ 
cure  a  stand  a  large  amount  of  seed  must 
be  sown.  The  fact  is  that  the  seedsmen  are 
ahead  of  the  farmers  in  their  views  of  the 
advantages  of  good  seeds,  at  least  as  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  and  the  farmers 
need  educating  in  this  matter. 

Doesn’t  Believe  In  the  Eight  Hours 
System. 

B.  E.  L..  Portland,  Michigan.— The 
talk  about  the  era  of  oppression  heard  on 
every  hand  from  the  farmers  and  labor¬ 
ers,  caused,  they  claim,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  middlemen,  manufacturers 
and  retailers,  is  extremely  absurd.  The 
amount  of  the  “  oppression  ”  is  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Evm  if  the  people  were  op¬ 
pressed,  as  they  claim  to  be,  would  oppres¬ 
sion  on  their  part  in  the  way  of  strikes  and 
boycotts  remedy  the  evil  ?  Force  can  never 
accomplish  what  wise  legislation  can.  The 
cm piuyee  makes  his  grievances  only  more 


complicated  when  he  lays  at  the  door  of  his 
employer  the  anarchist’s  bomb.  Although 
present  demands  may  be  reluctantly  com¬ 
plied  with,  there  will  be  a  future  reckon¬ 
ing.  Down  with  anarchy !  The  people 
should  stand  up  firmly  for  their  rights  and 
mutual  benefits.  Knowledge  and  power 
are  to  be  gained  by  organization ;  but  this 
power  should  not  be  used  when  there  is 
danger  of  crushing  out  legitimate  business 
enterprise  and  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others.  Can  this  nation  prosper  with  one 
class  in  open  warfare  against  another  ? 
Providence  designed  the  people  to  live  har¬ 
moniously.  The  bickering,  revengeful  feel¬ 
ing  now  afloat  over  the  land  forebodes  dis¬ 
tress  for  the  laborer,  disaster  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  failure  for  the  manufacturer 
and  capitalist.  If  those  “strikers”  in 
Chicago  were  obliged  to  earn  their  living 
by  farming,  it  would  be  indispensable  for 
them  to  work  more  than  they  have  lately 
been  doing.  The  man  who  by  reason  of  dis¬ 
ability  is  not  able  to  work  more  than  eight 
hours  per  day  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  man  who  is  “too  tired ” 
to  work  10  hours  per  day  would  be  doing 
his  employer  a  favor  not  to  work  at  all. 
Striking  is  a  barbarous  custom  and  a  halt 
should  be  called.  That  the  farmer  and 
laborer  have  rights  no  one  pretends  to  dis¬ 
pute.  and  they  have  the  privilege  of  stand¬ 
ing  stanchly  up  for  them  until  legislation 
has  dealt  justly  by  them.  Stringent  laws 
should  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  -  monopolies,  trusts  and 
adulteration  of  food,  and  we  are  still  hop¬ 
ing,  in  the  face  of  numerous  discourage¬ 
ments,  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
wipe  out  the  liquor  traffic— the  greatest  of 
all  “oppressions,”  and  thus  to  solve  the 
problems  of  over  taxation  and  under-con¬ 
sumption.  Reform  should  begin  at  home, 
and  if  every  person  in  the  world  discarded 
selfishness,  and  did  to  others  as  he  would 
be  done  by,  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  the  advent  of  the  millennium. 

“King”  Corn’s  Level  Throne. 

I.  B.,  Scottsville,  N.  Y.— In  the  Rural 
of  May  24,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Dibble  told  us 
of  his  method  of  raising  corn  and  spoke 
approvingly  of  it.  I  was  born  in  this, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  more  than  60  years 
ago,  and  have  spent  my  life  here  thus  far 
in  farming,  fattening  cattle  and  running  a 
dairy  of  more  than  100  cows,  and  have  had  a 
cornfield  each  of  the  last  40  years.  I  claim 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  raising  corn.  I 
believe  there  is  a  better  way  of  doing  so, 
for  me  at  least,  than  Mr.  Dibble’s.  Let  me 
compare  the  two.  If  I  were  to  raise  corn 
in  Mr.  Dibble’s  way  an  acre  would  cost  me 
about  as  follows : 


Rent  of  one  acre,  good  corn  land .  #5.00 

Plowing  the  same  with  three  horses .  2.50 

Rolling,  per  acre .  .25 

Dragging  three  times  .  1.00 

Marking  out  once  each  way . 30 

Seed . . 15 

Planting  by  hand .  1.50 

Cultivating  four  times .  2.00 

Hoeing  by  hand— once .  2  00 

Cutting  it  up  and  putting  35 hills  in  each  shock.  1.75 
Husking  at  four  cents  per  bushel  of  ears— 

100  bushels . . .  4. IK) 

Drawing  the  busked  corn  and  cribbing .  8  00 

Drawing  the  stalks  and  putting  in  barn .  1.75 


I  would  then  have  100  bushels  of  ears  in  the 
crib  and  not  far  from  two  tons  of  very 
poor  stalks  for . #25.20 

The  cost  of  one  acre  of  corn  raised  in  my 

way  is  as  follows: 

Rent  of  land— one  acre .  $5.00 

Plowing .  2.50 

Rolling .  25 

Dragging,  three  times .  1.00 

Seed. . 15 

Planting  by  a  common  grain  drill . 30 

Cultivating  four  limes .  2.00 

Cutting  up  with  a  common  grain  reaper, 

throwing  off  in  gavels . 50 

Setting  It  up  in  shocks  from  80  to  100  hills .  50 

Total  cost  per  acre— my  way . $12.20 


I  cut  up  my  own  corn  just  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  well  glazed,  while  the  stalks  retain 
their  green  color  and  much  of  their  suc¬ 
culence,  as  I  fully  believe  the  entire  crop 
is  much  more  valuable  then  than  at  any 
later  time,  I  let  my  corn  remain  in  the 
field  until  I  want  to  feed  and  then  draw  it 
to  the  bam  and  pass  it  through  the  feed- 
cutter,  cutting  the  whole  mass  fine,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  all.  I  then  have  about  four  tons 
of  very  valuable  feed  from  each  acre,  which 
is  pleasant,  easy  and  agreeable  to  feed,  and 
worth  not  less  than  $10  per  ton.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  drawing  it  from  the  field  to  the 
barn  may  be  one  dollar  or  one  and  a-half 
more,  but  the  work  is  done  between  milk¬ 
ings  when  there  is  little  else  for  my  men  to 
do.  I  claim  for  my  way  the  advantage  of 
level  culture,  and  the  corn  before  it  is  cut 
stands  up  decidedly  better  in  drills  than  in 
hills.  By  cutting  it  early  and  putting  it  in 
large  shocks  and  not  exposing  the  stalks 
again  until  they  are  fed,  their  aroma  can  be 
preserved  better  than  in  any  other  way.  I 
take  good  care  that  the  corn  should  be  all 
fed  by  the  middle  of  February;  but  while 
it  lasts  all  the  stock  around  me  have 
plenty,  especially  pigs  and  poultry.  Most 
certainly  I  want  some  shelled  corn,  and  I 


feed  several  car-loads  each  year,  but  I  buy 
it  delivered  within  half  a  mile  of  my  own 
house,  and  this  last  year  it  cost  a  little  less 
than  40  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  ground  fine 
and  mixed  with  bran,  half  and  half  bj 
weight.  Is  there  a  better  way  than  mine  ? 
There  may  be,  and  if  so,  I  wish  some 
brother  farmer  would  tell  me.  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal,  but  there  must  still  be 
much  I  have  never  learned  about  raising 
and  feeding  King  Corn. 

Free  Trade  at  Home. 

F.  W.  H.,  Warren,  Maine.— It  seems  to 
me  that  the  agricultural  press  lays  an  un¬ 
necessary  stress  on  the  importance  of  the 
tariff  question.  The  farmers  are  the  last,  I 
am  afraid,  to  get  any  good  from  a  change  in 
the  tariff.  But  there  is  a  subject  on  which 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  put— namely, 
the  adulteration  of  products  with  which 
farm  produce  comes  into  competition.  The 
prices  the  Rural  has  given  for  butter  and 
lard  in  South  America  seem  to  make  that  a 
very  desirable  market;  but  of  what  use  can 
it  be  to  the  farmer  when  the  manufacturers 
of  dead  cow-butter  and  cotton-oil  lard 
stand  ready  to  fill  all  demands  with  their 
products  The  injury  such  deceptive 
goods  do  the  farmer  is  more  than  any  gov¬ 
ernment  tariff  can  repair,  and  while  there  is 
chance  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
among  farmers  on  the  tariff,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  there  could  be  any  difference  in 
opinion  about  adulterations.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  freedom  from  competition  with 
these  frauds  in  our  own  country  will  be 
better  than  those  of  a  market  abroad,  but 
we  want  both. 

R.  N.-Y.— Public  sentiment  all  over  the 
country  is  demanding  the  passage  of  laws 
that  shall  compel  manufacturers  to  guar¬ 
antee  their  goods  and  honestly  label  them. 
It  is  not  known  yet  how  this  can  be  done 
with  fairness  to  all,  but  a  way  must  be 
found  ere  long  or  manufacturers  and  sellers 
of  adulterated  goods  will  be  dealt  with 
severely.  As  for  goods  to  be  sent  abroad, 
we  have  already  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  our  foreign  tradesimply 
because  a  lot  of  scoundrels  have  sent  bogus 
products  that  were  guaranteed  to  be  genu¬ 
ine.  A  strict  system  of  government  in¬ 
spection  of  all  exported  products  seems  to  be 
the  best  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Codling  Moth  In  Oregon. 

Prof.  E.  R.  Lake,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
— In  the  issue  of  May  17,  on  page  318,  is  an 
item  concerning  tho  alleged  views  of 
Oregon  horticulturists  on  the  codling 
moth.  While  the  matter  is  correctly 
quoted,  the  statement  that  the  pest  will 
soon  disappear  here  embodies  the  opinion 
of  only  one  man  as  given  in  a  meeting  of 
40,  and,  furthermore,  such  views  are  not 
entertained  by  the  body  of  horticulturists 
in  our  State.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  the  pest 
is  here  to  stay,  and  that  measures  for  its 
control  must  be  more  energetically  and 
persistently  followed  than  is  necessary  in 
the  colder  Eastern  States.  For  example, 
the  best  results  in  spraying  with  the 
arsenites,  as  furnished  by  those  fruit¬ 
growers  who  have  had  the  longest  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  State,  have  been  obtained 
by  giving  five  and  six  applications.  Where 
is  the  Eastern  State  that  finds  such  prac¬ 
tice  necessary  ?  Yet,  while  I  do  not  say 
that  this  number  of  applications  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  pursue 
such  a  practice,  it  has  been  found  best  under 
existing  circumstances.  As  yet  the  practice 
of  spraying  is  merely  local.  Much  has 
been  done  during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  to  bring  this  practice 
before  the  people  ;  but  we  are  proverbially 
slow  (Webfoot),  and  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  use  of  arsenites  as  a  preventive 
for  the  codling  moth  will  have  come  into 
general  practice. 

Some  Grapes  In  Wisconsin. 

A.  J.G.,  Waukesha,  Wis.— Whatadiffer- 
ence  soil,  location ,  climate,  etc.,  make  in  the 
growing  and  ripening  of  grapes  i  Our  ex¬ 
perience  here  is  so  different  from  E.  P. 
Powell’s,  as  given  in  the  Rural  for  May  24, 
that  I  could  not  help  noting  the  difference. 
Diamond  has  been  planted  three  years  and 
has  made  a  poor  growth  ;  the  foliage  is  not 
healthy  and  the  vine  has  not  yet  fruited. 
Lady  is  a  slow  grower,  but  a  good  fair 
bearer  of  handsome  fruit,  in  quality  as 
good  as  Concord.  Niagara  is  a  strong 
grower  and  a  good  bearer  of  showy  fruit, 
the  quality  of  which  is  no  better  than  that 
of  the  Concord,  and  the  vine  is  not  always 
perfect  in  leaf.  Hayes  is  fine,  healthy  and 
good,  and  resembles  Martha,  only  it  is 
better.  Duchess  is  a  heavy  bearer  of  choice 
fruit  of  excellent  quality,  and  a  splendid 
keeper.  Pocklington  is  a  good  grower  and 
bearer,  but  is  too  foxy  to  be  classed  with 
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good  grapes.  Empire  State  is  a  great 
bearer  of  fruit  of  pure  quality  and  good. 
Gcertner  and  Salem  both  mildew  badly 
here,  while  Lindley  and  Massasoit  do  not. 
Brighton  is  superb.  We  have  to  cover  all 
grapes  in  winter.  My  choice  for  quality  as 
grown  here,  would  be :  For  three  red 
grapes,  Brighton,  Lindley,  Massasoit;  for 
three  white,  Duchess,  Empire  State,  Lady ; 
for  three  black,  Worden,  Wilder,  Moore’s 
Early. 

Family  Cows. 

J.  B.  L.,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.— In  a 
recent  Rural,  Mr.  Terry  tells  us  that  he 
keeps  a  cow  and  still  has  to  buy  all  his  but¬ 
ter,  or  at  least  a  good  share  of  it.  That  cow 
must  seem  out  of  place  with  the  rest  of 
Terry’s  surroundings.  She  is  not  much  of 
a  cow  if  she  compels  her  owner  to  pay  $50 
a  year  for  butter.  Mr.  Terry  ought  to  get 
a  good  Jersey,— a  living  example  of  inten¬ 
sive  farming.  Such  a  cow  would  fit  in  well 
with  his  farm  methods.  Again,  on  page 
299,  Hortense  Dudley  says  a  merchant 
wants  a  Holstein  cow  because  he  likes  to  see 
“  a  big  pitcher  of  milk  on  his  table.”  Now, 
Holsteins  are  not  the  only  cattle  that  will 
fill  up  a  big  pitcher  with  milk.  I  have  a 
Jersey  that  will  give  in  her  flush  15  quarts 
per  day  of  rich  milk,  and  she  will  give  a 
fair  mess  up  to  within  two  weeks  of  calving. 
Her  skim-milk  is  good  to  drink  too.  You 
do  not  have  to  let  her  milk  stand  three  or 
four  days  in  order  to  get  the  cream  out  of 
it.  Where  one  has  to  buy  feed,  the  Jersey 
is  the  “  family  cow  ”  every  time. 

Value  of  Barley  Porridge. 

A.  S.  M.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. — Tf  barley  is 
good  as  hay  it  is  not  bad  as  meal,  as  T  can 
testify.  Many  years  ago,  while  a  lad,  I  was 
afflicted  with  indigestion  and  general  debil¬ 
ity,  which  the  local  doctors  seemed  unable 
to  cope  with  ;  so  my  father  took  me  to  a 
noted  doctor  in  a  distant  city — there  were 
no  railroads  then.  After  an  examination, 
the  physician  said  :  “Take the  laddie  home 
and  give  him  barley  porridge  three  times  a 
day.”  The  treatment  was  carried  out  and  I 
was  soon  a  healthy  1  oy.  and  feel  certain 
now,  after  a  long  and  varied  career  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  life,  that  had  I  always  stuck 
to  barlev  porridge  or  some  diet  equally 
simple,  I  would  be  a  much  better  man 
physically  to-day. 

Deception  In  Seeds. 

J.  H.,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.— The  testing 
of  the  vitality  of  seeds,  as  reported  on  page 
221,  isall  right;  but  how  about  their  purity. 
When  the  Mammoth  Silver  King  Onion  was 
booming  as  a  novelty,  I  sent  for  one  packet 
to  each  of  two  leading  seed-houses.  The 
vitality  of  the  seed  was  all  right,  and  I  got 
a  good  stand ;  but  I  got  from  one  packet 
two  genuine  Silver  Kings  and  from  the 
other  three ;  the  rest  were  Queens,  Wethers- 
fields  and  Danvers.  The  crop  from  both 
looked  as  though  the  seed  were  taken  from 
the  same  box. 

Thinning  Fruit  Again. 

S.  S.  B.,  East  Paris,  Mich.— Thinning 
fruit  is  practiced  to  quite  a  large  extent  in 
Michigan ;  but  mostly  by  peach  and  grape 
growers.  Peaches  are  thinned  when  about 
the  size  of  robins’  eggs,  as  one  can  then  see 
how  much  thinning  is  needed.  Grapes  are 
thinned  the  last  of  June,  by  taking  off  the 
imperfect  and  crowded  stems.  Sometimes 
thinning  is  not  required,  but  wheu  it  is  it 
pays  well.  The  size  of  the  remaining  fruit 
is  very  much  increased  and  it  sells  readily 
at  almost  double  the  price  of  fruit  not 
thinned. 


BRIEFS. 

So  late  as  1838,  says  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson, 
the  Gottingen  Academy  offered  a  prize  for 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  then  vexed 
question  whether  the  ingredients  of  ashes 
are  essential  to  vegetable  growth.  It  is,  in 
fact,  during  the  last  50  years  that  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  has  come  to  rest  on  -sure 
foundations.  Our  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  physiology  of  plants  is  of  like 
recent  development.  What  immense  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  the  farmer  has  gathered  from 
this  advance  of  science  I 

Cato  and  Columella  knew,  indeed,  that 
ashes,  bones,  bird-dung  and  green  man¬ 
uring,  as  well  as  drainage  and  itera¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  were  good  for  crops  ;  but 
that  carbonic  acid,  potash,  phosphate 
of  lime  and  compounds  of  nitrogen  are 
the  chief  pabulum  of  vegetation,  they  did 
not  know.  They  did  not  know  that  the 
atmosphere  dissolves  the  rocks  and  con- 
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verts  inert  stone  into  nutritive  soil.  These 
grand  principles,  understood  in  many  of 
their  details;  are  an  inestimable  boon  to 
agriculture,  and  intelligent  farmers  have 
not  been  slow  to  apply  them  in  practice. 

The  vast  trade  in  phosphatic  fertilizers 
and  Peruvian  guano  and  in  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
the  great  manufactures  of  oil  of  vitriol,  of 
superphosphate  of  lime,  of  fish  fertilizers  ; 
and  the  mining  of  fossil  bones  and  of  pot¬ 
ash  salts,  are  industries  largely  or  entirely 
based  upon  and  controlled  by  chemistry  in 
the  service  of  agriculture. 

IN  speaking  of  the  farmer’s  horse  at  a 
Wisconsin  institute,  Mr.  J.  M.  True  said 
that  it  is  fortunate  when  the  communities 
of  farmers  can  unite  in  raising  the  same 
kind  of  horses,  as  by  the  number  and  uni¬ 
form  quality  of  the  stock  offered,  buyers 
are  attracted  and  better  prices  are  obtained. 
The  horse  market  is  not  exempt  from  the 
general  conditions  which,  with  a  close  com¬ 
petition,  surround  all  our  farm  enterprises, 
and  in  common  with  other  lines  of  work 
success  lies  only  in  the  path  of  intelligent, 
persistent  work,  that  will  place  our  product 
beyond  general  competition  by  virtue  of 
its  excellence.  So  the  farmer’s  horse  must 
be  bred  for  a  special  purpose,  and  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  putting  of  the  most  money  possible 
in  the  pocket  of  the  owner.  The  poorest 
results  in  individual  cases  that  may  come 
from  such  work  will  still  be  superior  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  thought¬ 
less  and  penurious  methods  of  the  past . 

In  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  dressed  beef 
business,  Senator  Vest  tells  us  that  a  little 
reflection  will  satisfy  every  intelligent  man 
that  no  combination  can  keep  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle  at  present  quotations.  The 
population  of  the  country  is  increasing  in 
a  wonderful  ratio,  and  of  course  the  in¬ 
crease  is  greater  each  year.  The  foreign 
demand  for  American  beef  is  annually 
growing,  and  it  can  be  only  a  short  time 
until  our  store  cattle  will  be  admitted  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  cattle- 
raisers  are  earnestly  demanding  the  re¬ 
moval  of  all  restrictions  upon  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  such  cattle,  and  if  our  authorities 
earnestly  address  themselves  to  the  task 
the  difficulty  can  be  removed . 

D.  F.  Appleton,  owner  of  the  famous 
Jersey  cow  Eurotissima,  which  recently 
furnished  a  record  of  945  pounds  nine 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  year,  tells  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  how  the  cow  was  fed. 
She  began  with  24  pounds  of  grain  per  day, 
consisting  of  one-third  each  of  corn-meal, 
ground  oats  and  wheat  middlings.  This 
was  reduced  after  a  month  to  21  pounds,  in 
the  same  proportions,  which,  for  most  of 
the  time  thereafter,  continued  to  be  the 
ration.  This  was,  however,  occasionally 
raised  and  dropped  again  for  special  reasons. 
At  the  end  of  four  mouths  bran  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  middlings  and  continued,  Mr. 
A.  thinks,  with  advantage  in  the  change. 
The  grain  was  invariably  mixed  with  cold 
water,  and  some  portion  of  the  ration  was 
generally  spread  upon  hay  or  silage.  The 
above  were  the  maximum  and  minimum 
quantities  of  grain,  excepting  that  during 
the  last  month,  the  ration  was,  for 
a  little  while,  reduced  to  19  pounds. 
It  should  be  stated  that  sometimes  one 
pound  of  oil-meal  would  be  substituted  for 
the  same  quantity  of  corn-meal ;  but  with 
no  effect  that  could  be  observed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grain  the  cow’s  feed  was  as 
follows:  During  the  season  about  three 
hours  per  day  of  fair  pasture,  and  what 
hay  she  would  readily  take.  After  the  sea¬ 
son  of  pasture  she  was  kept  in  the  barn  all 
the  time,  excepting  for  exercise  every  fair 
day,  and  her  feed  then  was  cut  and  steamed 
hay  aud  silage,  generally  some  of  both, 
each  day,  and  always  with  a  part  of  her 
grain  ration  mixed  with  it.  The  hay  was 
not  weighed,  but  given  in  such  quantity  as 
she  would  readily  eat,  and  about  half  a 
bushel  of  silage ;  and  each  day  a  peck  of 
either  carrots  or  beets,  the  carrots  being 
preferred . 

AN  Iowa  breeder  writes  the  Journal  of 
that  State  that  he  recently  sold  23  head  of 
yearlings  which  averaged  1,182  pounds  each, 
aud  netted  $44.35  per  head.  He,  very  truly, 
Hays  that  beats  15-cent  corn.  He  is  still 
feeding  one  car-load  of  younger  steers,  but 
does  not  think  they  will  average  1,100 
pounds. . . 

TRIM  evergreen  hedges  in  June,  advises 
the  Farm  Journal.  We  should  prefer  to 
do  it  later— August . 

J.  H.  IlALK  prefers  low  headed  peach 
trees — two  feet  from  the  ground.  He  ob¬ 
jects  to  growing  raspberries  among  the 
peach  trees.  His  first  case  of  yellows  oc¬ 
curred  among  peach  trees  between  which 
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raspberries  were  grown,  and  so  did  90  per 
cent,  of  all  other  cases.  The  trees  were 
less  thrifty  also . 

When  Mr.  Hale  secured  his  first  crop  of 
peaches,  in  1887,  the  orchards  were  $9,000  in 
debt  to  him  for  fertilizers.  The  winter- 
killing  of  the  fruit  buds  the  four  previous 
years  in  succession,  discouraged  his  friends 
and  he  was  urged  not  to  sink  any  more 
money  in  a  “  hopeless  enterprise.” . 

The  total  cost,  he  tells  the  Farm  Journal, 
of  one  orchard  of  23  acres  up  to  January  1, 
1890,  with  interest  added,  was  $5,684.90.  It 
has  produced  one  crop  of  6,695  baskets,  that 
sold  for  $9,666.91,  and  is  now  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  for  future  good  work . 

“  How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pat  ”  is 
the  title  of  a  well-written,  practical  work 
by  T.  Greiner,  one  of  the  editors  of  Popular 
Gardening,  and  a  gardener  and  horticul¬ 
turist  of  long  experience.  The  size  is  six 
by  nine  inches,  275  pages,  illustrated 
throughout.  It  is  published  by  Wm.  Henry 
Maule,  the  seedsman  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

“  How  Crops  Grow,”  “  How  Crops 
Feed,”  both  by  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson, 
and  “  Agriculture,”  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer, 
are  works  that  every  farmer  should  possess 
and  read . 

Probably  there  never  was  and  probably 
there  never  will  be  a  man  or  woman  that 
professed  friendship  for  another  without 
regretting  it  in  after  years.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  it  is  often  difficult 
to  live  up  to  the  professions  of  friendship 
uttered  in  exhuberant  moments.  The 
meanest  sort  of  hypocrisy  is  that  which 
seeks  to  “  use  ”  another  through  friendly 
protestations.  The  farmer  who  minds  his 
own  business,  who  is  just  to  his  own 
family  and  to  those  he  loves  or  esteems 
will  be,  in  the  end,  more  respected  and  be¬ 
loved  if  he  has  acted  without  any  protesta¬ 
tions  of  excessive  interest . 

Lobbies  not  legislatures  make  laws,  says 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  Indiana  Farmer.  There 
should  be  farmers’  lobbies  at  each  legisla¬ 
ture.  “  Let  me  modestly  suggest,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  farmers’  institutes,  the  Farmers’ 
Alliances  and  farmers’  mutual  benefit  asso¬ 
ciations  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  small  sum 
each  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  in  the  lobby  of  the 
capitol  all  winter,  if  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  legislation  that  will  lift  these  unbear¬ 
able  burdens  from  our  shoulders” . 

Other  writers  in  the  same  paper  are  ear¬ 
nestly  advocating  a  reduction  in  the  salaries 
of  county  officials.  One  man  says  that 
such  offices  should  be  sold  to  the  lowest  bid¬ 
der  who  can  give  suitable  bonds . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- New  York  Tribune.—"  As  each  citizen 

who  improves  his  house  and  his  grounds 
furnishes  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  to  do  the  same,  this  co-operation  builds 
up  the  town  ;  Increases  value  of  real  estate; 
makes  a  good  reputation  for  the  commu¬ 
nity  :  keeps  the  inhabitants  from  selling 
out.  and  children  from  leaving  the  parental 
roof.  Home  is  the  sacred  spot  of  all  the 
earth.  Haven  in  every  storm,  solace  in 
sorrow,  resting  place  to  the  weary,  it  fos¬ 
ters  good :  saves  young  and  old  from  bad 
associations.  Another  advantage,  inesti¬ 
mable,  that  follows  outdoor  improvements, 
is  the  benefit  to  health.  The  more  useful 
the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds  become, 
the  more  pleasure  will  the  family  take  in 
caring  for  them ;  the  more  time  will  men, 
women  and  children  spend  in  healthful 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  is  the  genu¬ 
ine  ‘  elixir  of  life,’  worth  more  than  all  the 
patented  and  unpatented  medicines  swal¬ 
lowed  by  the  credulous.  Strange !  the 
people  do  not  see  that  the  home  is  a  chief 
concern;  that  their  worldly  matters  are 
secondary,  and  should  help,  never  hinder, 
the  making  of  our  earthly  abode  the  pre¬ 
sage  and  foretaste  of  the  home  above.” 

- Popular  Science  News  :  “  Nothing 

indicates  more  clearly  the  modem  progress 
of  medicine  than  the  disappearance  of  the 
bulky  and  disagreeable  boluses,  powders, 
draughts  and  mixtures  which  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  former  times  administered  to  their 
patients— in  many  cases,  with  but  little 
effect,  except  to  put  an  additional  burden 
upon  an  already  wearied  and  overloaded 
stomach.  The  Homeopathic  physicians 
have,  at  least,  shown  that  excessive  medi¬ 
cation  is  unnecessary,  and  that  no  medica¬ 
tion  will  result  in  an  equal  number  of 
cures  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  while 
the  present  tendency  of  all  schools  of 
medicine  is  to  limit  their  prescriptions, 
both  in  number  and  quantity,  and  place 
more  reliance  upon  hygienic  and  sanitary 
precautions,  combiued  with  watchful  anfl 
experienced  nursing  and  care.” 


- Western  N.  Y.  H.  S. :  “Where  is  the 

manure  to  come  from  to  feed  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  earth  ?  If  the 
night  soil  and  all  the  waste  of  cities  and 
villages  could  be  returned  to  the  land,  the 
supply  of  fertilizers  would  be  abundant ; 
but  we  are  met  by  this  appalling  fact :  Our 
large  towns  call  for  a  great  increase  of 
food  every  year— a  terrible  drain  on  the  land 
and  not  one-tenth  part  of  this  food  makes 
any  return  whatever  to  the  soil  that  grew 
it.” 

- Philadelphia  Press:  "Most  of  the 

farmers  who  are  complaining  loudest  about 
hard  times  and  depression  are  those  who 
have  waded  into  debt  beyond  their  depth.” 

- N.  E.  Farmer:  “Many  city  residents 

have  an  idea  that  market  gardening  is 
light  work  which  may  be  profitably  done 
by  persons  in  feeble  health  or  advanced  in 
years.  But  none  ought  to  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  profit  except  the  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  man  who  is  afraid  of  long  days 
and  who  can  work  out  only  when  the 
weather  is  just  right,  will  never  attain  a 
high  standing  among  market  gardeners.” 

- John  Gould  :  “  If  there  was  ever  a 

nation  on  earth  which  fast  developed  into 
a  class  of  agricultural  grumblers  and  farm 
depression  orators,  it  is  these  United 
States.” 

- Christian  Union:  “The  greatest 

thing  one  man  can  do  for  another  is  to 
open  to  him  an  opportunity.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  he  can  do  toward  helping  him  in 
the  race  of  life.  This  truth  is  illustrated 
in  every  home,  in  every  church,  in  every 
philanthropic  effort  of  whatever  sort.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Making  the  feed  of 

young  chicks  one-third  sand  is  said  to  be 
a  sure  preventive  of  gapes.” 

- Lite  Stock  Indicator:  “Well,  I  don’t 

believe  in  any  ‘  over-production  ’  when  mil¬ 
lions  are  half-starved  and  not  half- 
clothed.” 

- London  Provisioner  :  “  Just  24  years 

ago  the  first  horse  butcher  in  Paris  opened 
his  shop.  Since  then  there  have  been  started 
nearly  140  horse  flesh  shops  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine,  and  at  the  present  about 
20,000  horses  are  killed  every  year  for  human 
food.  In  Paris  the  price  of  the  meat  is  less 
than  half  that  of  ordinary  butcher’s  meat. 
Berlin  is  following  the  example  of  Paris.” 

- How  Crops  Grow:  “The  ferments 

that  figure  in  agricultural  chemistry  are 
closely  related  to  and  apparently  de¬ 
rived  from  the  albuminoids,  but  in  no  case 
has  their  chemical  composition  been  estab¬ 
lished.” 

- Youth’s  Companion  :  “  The  future 

tense  of  due  is  done.” 

- COURANT:  “The  fact  that  Western 

farmers  are  coming  East  and  buying  so- 
called  abandoned  farms  does  not  look 
like  great  agricultural  prosperity  out 
West.” 


Pd-sceUanetrusi 

Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Weak 
and  Weary 

In  early  summer  the  warmer  weather  is  especially 
weakening  and  enervating,  and  that  tired  feeling 
prevails  everywhere.  The  great  benefit  which  people 
at  this  season  derive  from  Mood’s  Sarsaparilla  proves 
that  this  medielne  ” makes  the  weak  strong.”  It 
does  not  act  like  a  stimulant,  imparting  fietituous 
strength,  but  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  In  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way  aU  the  weakened  parts,  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  bv  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrho’a,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Jointsand  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  eta.  post-paid.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  2t  CO.,  Boston,  Moss. 


FOR  SALE. 

Jersey  Cows:  “Liberty  Belle”  and  "Quite  Near.” 

P.  B.  CROSBY.  Catonsvllle.  Md. 


^  PISO'S  CURE  FOR  ^ 


4. 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  „ 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


For  a  Disordered  Liver 

Try  BEECHAM’S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OP  AJLi-L,  DRUGGHSTS. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  IOO  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

WORSES* 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE -All  registered  In  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  in 
service  are  STOKE  POGISSth.  59S7, 
sire  of  Ij  young  cows,  testing  from 
14  lbs.  14e  07.8.  to  2 2  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 
butter  in  7  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
Stoke  Pogls  3d,  now  dead,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST.  L.,  13656,  Inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
official  butter  test  30  lbs,  ozs.  In  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $100,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
*200. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Children’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  <Sc  SIBLEY.  Franklin. Venango  Co..  Pa. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER 


SHINGLES. 

MANUFACTURED  BT  TH* 


NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 


510  East  20tli  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(H/'ThU  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1S90 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ofioo  pages,  con- 
taintng  solid  fact"  that  every  maa 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts* 
Shurtchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
>  neys, cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address  ^ 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  20tli  St.,  New  York  City. 
(XT^This  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

WILLIAMS’  GRINDER 

FOR  MOWING  MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Introduced  In  1889-proved  a  Great  Success.  Descrip¬ 
tive  circulars  sent  free,  and  testimony  from  farmers 
proving  beyond  a  question  that  it  is  the  only  perfect 
grinder  for  Mowing  Machine  Knives  in  use.  The  very 
liberal  terms  to  agents  given  to  the  first  applicant 
from  any  town  where  no  agency  is  established. 

THE  WILLIAMS  BEOS.  M’F'G  CO 

Naubuc,  Harttord  Co.,  Conn. 


C7C  OOfrtCORn  00-4  MONTH  can  be  made 
9  I  LU  OZJU .  ■  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emDloved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities, 
a  Jr.  JOHNSON  &  COu  1009  Alain  SL.  Richmond.  Va. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
wmm  m  m  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  whereull  Iteroedlev  fail.  Sold  by  t .  IflSCOX, 


A  HANDY  TOOL. 


The  MAN  AH  AIT  LASSEN  HOOK 

Is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  In  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed . 

Regular  Price,  SI  per  Set;  my  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS,  Box  4,  Tenatly,  N.  J. 
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The  man  who  rides  on  the  handles  of  his 
cultivator  will  never  pay  for  a  seat  in  a  pal¬ 
ace  car  out  of  the  profits  of  his  crop.  Shallow 
culture  pays. 


We  learn  that  J.  A.  Everitt  &  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  announce  that  they  have  stopped  payment. 
This  is  the  firm  that  was  angry  with  the  R.  N.-Y. 
because  it  stated  that  the  Yankee  Prolific  Oats, 
offered  by  it  as  new,  were  in  fact  the  Russian 
White  ;  that  Martin’s  Amber,  offered  by  the  con¬ 
cern  as  a  new  wheat,  was  the  Armstrong  or 
Landreth.  The  gentlemen  also  declined  to  sell  us 
a  small  lot  of  their  new  Six  Weeks  Market  Potato 
for  trial.  It  may  be  remembered  by  our  readers 
that  we  took  occasion,  not  long  since,  to  remark 
that  such  a  method  of  conducting  business  did  not 
seem  likely  to  inspire  confidence  or  lead  to  a  per¬ 
manent  success. 


There  is  a  perfect  plague  of  insects  about  the 
Rural  Grounds  this  year.  The  flea  beetles  are 
thicker  than  ever  before,  and  our  striped  friends 
from  Colorado  are  on  hand  in  millions.  We  have 
never  seen  so  many  “  green  head  ”  and  othei  flies 
that  torture  cattle  and  horses.  The  cows  come 
home  at  night  with  necks  and  shoulders  perfectly 
raw  from  the  attacks  of  these  pests.  We  bathe  the 
wounds  with  warm  water  and  then  sprinkle  pow¬ 
dered  zinc  over  the  raw  places.  The  horses,  too, 
are  severely  bitten  between  the  hind  legs.  If  the 
plague  continues  we  shall  be  forced  to  practice  soil¬ 
ing  for  all  our  animals,  cutting  grass  night  and 
morning  and  feeding  in  the  stables. 


In  all  legislatures  the  world  over,  the  question 
with  regard  to  any  proposed  law  should  be,  not 
“Is  it  socialistic?”  "but  “Is  it  good?  Will  it 
benefit  the  majority  of  the  people  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  minority  ?”  While  socialistic 
schemes  for  the  reformation  of  society  are,  no 
doubt,  as  a  whole,  impracticable  in  these  days, 
many  socialistic  conceptions  are  eminently  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  statesmen  of  the  world. 
The  projects  of  the  alchemists  of  old  were  vain  and 
visionary  ;  hut  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  do  not  the 
chemists  of  to-day  owe  to  their  labors  ?  After  all, 
what  will  the  ideal  government  of  the  glorious 
“coming  race”  be  ?  From  Plato  to  Bellamy,  have 
not  all  the  men  of  philosophy  as  well  as  the  men  of 
imagination  who  dreamt  of  it,  pictured  it  as  social¬ 
istic,  and  the  creator,  therefore,  of  an  earthly 
paradise  ? 


The  world  has  more  than  its  share  of  unhandy 
men  who  can  do  nothing  well.  Their  work  hurts 
the  labor  market  just  as  any  poor  product  injures 
trades  in  a  better  kind.  At  tne  same  time,  where 
poor  workmen  abound  the  really  capable  man  is 
sure  to  be  singled  out  and  appreciated.  Why  have 
we  so  many  unskillful  workmen  ?  What  consti¬ 
tutes  the  difference  between  handiness  and  unhand¬ 
iness  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  education  and  training. 
We  do  not  mean  text-book  education— the  handy 
man  generally  knows  least  about  the  rules  which 
our  teachers  have  prescribed  ;  but  we  mean  the 
habit  of  observing  and  thinking.  Many  of  our  schools 
are  “  graduating”  boys  who  have  been  taught  such 
a  reverence  for  text-books  that  they  have  come  to 
believe  that  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  these 
volumes.  It  is  from  the  ranks  of  such  boys  that 
unhandy  men  come.  The  handy  men  are  taught 
from  childhood  to  think  and  observe  and  reason 
from  natural  causes.  What  is  our  school  system 
doing  about  this  ? 


Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  movement  in  South  Carolina.  The  farmers  met 
and  nominated  a  State  ticket  of  their  own.  It  was 
proposed  to  try  to  force  the  Democratic  convention 
into  an  indorsement  of  the  farmers’  candidates.  As 
we  pointed  out,  the  Southern  white  man  will  break 
away  from  the  Democratic  party  only  as  a  last, 
desperate  resort.  The  convention  will  be  held  next 
week  and  a  bitter  struggle  is  anticipated.  Three 
weeks  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  farmers  were  sure 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  their  ticket.  Since 
then,  however,  the  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Alabama 
has  met  with  defeat  in  its  effort  to  nominate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  Kolb  for  Governor.  Mr. 
Kolb  led  all  the  other  candidates  in  the  convention, 
but  he  could  not  quite  secure  a  majority.  The 
leaders  of  the  old  party  succeeded  in  uniting  upon 
one  of  their  candidates  and  he  was  nominates  Mr. 


Kolb  promised  to  support  the  successful  candidate, 
which  must  be  considered  a  singular  action  after 
what  he  has  said  in  his  canvass  about  the  failure  of 
the  dominant  party  to  help  the  farmer.  The  party 
managers  in  South  Carolina  have  taken  fresh  cour¬ 
age  from  the  result  in  Alabama  and  will  endeavor 
to  use  the  same  tactics  in  defeating  the  farmers  of 
their  own  State.  If  they  succeed,  will  the  farmers 
simply  turn  in  and  promise  to  support  the  “suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  ?”  If  they  do,  the  R.  N.-Y.  feels 
that  they  will  make  a  great  mistake. 


On  another  page  a  New  York  State  farmer  takes 
issue  with  Mr.  Dibble  regarding  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  handling  the  corn  crop.  This  cor¬ 
respondent  proposes  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  the 
crop  by  throwing  out  the  work  of  husking  and 
shocking,  and  making  the  cows  do  the  shelling  and 
grinding.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  method  of 
handling  the  crop  is  the  best  that  this  farmer  can 
adopt.  Situated  as  he  is,  with  a  large  herd  of 
cows  to  he  fed  and  milked,  it  is  probable  that  he 
can  employ  his  hired  men  to  good  advantage  in  the 
work  he  describes.  While  this  may  be  an  admir¬ 
able  arrangement  for  a  dairy  farm,  it  might  not 
work  at  all  with  such  farming  as  Mr.  Dibble  fol¬ 
lows.  It  is  possible  that  both  are  right,  and  that 
both  are  handling  the  corn  crop  in  the  way  that 
best  fits  in  with  their  farming  methods.  People 
who  believe  in  the  silo  will  be  inclined  to  criticise 
both  men  for  feeding  the  dry  stalks  and  grain. 
Who  is  right  ?  The  fact  is  there  is  no  iron- clad 
rule  that  can  safely  be  laid  down  to  guide  farmers 
in  such  a  matter.  All  such  rules  must  be  tested  by 
individual  study  and  experiment. 


There  is  a  loud  cry  just  now  from  many  farmers 
against  the  proposed  appropriations  for  a  new 
navy.  ‘ 4  Do  our  farmers  want  ironclads  or  bridges, 
roads  or  ditches  ?”  This  is  a  typical  question,  and 
the  man  who  asks  it  has  the  following  to  say  on  the 
printed  slip  sent  us  :  “  The  same  iron  that  makes 

ironclads  would  make  bridges  ;  the  same  labor  and 
skill  can  build  us  aqueducts  and  flumes  and  roads  ; 
the  same  brains  that  design  our  implements  of  des¬ 
truction  can  devote  their  energies  to  diminishing 
the  illiteracy  of  our  6,000,000  of  illiterates.”  All 
this  is  very  true.  The  ironclads  will  never  add  to 
the  wheat  crop,  nor  will  they  eliminate  the  middle¬ 
man.  Still,  as  the  world  is  at  present  constituted, 
this  country  must  be  prepared  to  assert  her  rights 
if  occasion  demands.  Uncle  Sam  has  no  great  love 
for  fighting,  but  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  would 
not  feel  ashamed  and  deeply  humiliated  to  see  him 
obliged  to  run  from  some  little  whipper-snapper 
of  a  country  that  kept  its  navy  in  good  shape.  No, 
we  need  a  good  navy.  Look  elsewhere  for  foolish 
and  extravagant  appropriations  to  chop  off.  A 
near-sighted  man  can  see  them  easily  enough. 
Every  town  of  respectable  size  is  calling  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  public  building.  Many  of  these 
demands  are’absurdly  ridiculous  and  would  never 
be  submitted  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  great 
many  Congressmen  realize  that  their  political  life 
depends  upon  their  securing  appropriations  for  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  This  is  the  sort  of  extravagance  you 
should  try  to  stamp  out.  Begin  at  home ;  don’t  try 
to  get  new  buildings  in  your  own  town  and  cut  off 
those  designed  for  the  next  village.  It  is  the  money 
spent  on  these  new  buildings  that  should  go  for 
4  4  bridges,  roads  and  ditches  ”  By  the  way,  how 
many  farmers  would  be  willing  to  have  the  general 
government  step  in  and  do  their  road  making  for 
them  ? 


Last  Wednesday  Secretary  Rusk,  during  a  visit 
to  this  city,  imparted  excellent  news  to  the  cattle 
owners  of  the  nation  by  declaring  that  contagious 
pleuro  pneumonia  had  at  last  been  stamped  out 
everywhere  in  the  country,  except  in  three  little 
districts  on  Long  Island,  and  that  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  had  already  been  set  on  foot  to  extirpate  it 
there  in  quick  order.  44  Indeed,”  said  the  Secretary, 
“the  disease  is  already  practically  killed  in  the 
United  States.”  The  most  serious  losses  due  to 
it  here  were  those  incurred  on  account  of  the 
hindrance  it  frequently  caused  to  our  domestic 
cattle  trade,  and  the  embargo  it  inflicted  on  the 
free  exportation  of  our  cattle  to  Europe.  Ever 
since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  plague,  in  1878,  all 
American  cattle  arriving  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
which  has  always  nearly  monopolized  our  trans- 
Atlantic  cattle  trade — have  had  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  port  of  debarkation  within  10  days  after 
landing,  and  this  provision  of  the  English  law  has 
caused  an  average  loss  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  head 
to  American  shippers.  All  along  there  have  been 
loud  and  frequent  complaints  at  these  “unjust” 
restrictions  on  our  export  trade,  on  the  ground  that 
the  stock  in  only  small,  well  defined  areas  in  a  few 
States  were  affected,  and  that  cattle  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  could  be  easily  exported  without  in¬ 
curring  any  danger  of  contagion.  It  has  also  been 
constantly  asserted  that  immediately  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  disease  here,  the  embargo 
would  certainly  be  removed.  This,  however, 
is  very  doubtful.  Last  Thursday  a  deputation  of 
Scotch  graziers  called  on  Mr.  Chaplin,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  to  urge  the  speedy  free  admission  of 
American  store  cattle  to  be  fattened  on  their  rich 
Lowland  pastures.  Similar  deputations  of  English 
graziers  having  fine  pasture-land  near  the  ports  of 
debarkation,  have  lately  called  on  the  Secretary; 
but  in  all  cases  he  has  declared  that  the  government 
has  absolutely  no  intention  of  relaxing  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  present  laws ;  that  while  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Scotch  and  English  graziers  were 
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urgent  for  the  admission  of  store  cattle  from  this 
country  in  order  to  turn  their  pastures  to  more 
profitable  account,  the  vast  majority  of  the  cattle 
owners  of  the  country  were  strongly  opposed  to 
unrestricted  competition  with  American  cattle. 
Finally  the  Secretary  firmly  declared  that  even  if 
pleuro  pneumonia  were  completely  extirpated  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  a  change  in  the  British 
prohibitory  laws  would  be  highly  improbable. 
Whenever  the  plague  shall  be  stamped  out  here 
with  absolute  certainty,  no  doubt  strong  diplomatic 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  English 
government  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  embargo ; 
but  in  view  of  the  prospective  increase  of  our  tariff 
on  English  goods,  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this  concession. 


Last  Thursday  the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  by 
a  vote  of  124  to  118,  decided  to  take  a  final  vote  on 
the  Silver  Bill  to-day.  The  House  Bill,  as  amended, 
directs  the  purchase  of  $4,500,000  worth  of  silver 
bullion  every  month,  to  be  paid  for  by  silver  certi¬ 
ficates,  redeemable  in  coin,  and  made  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  especially  stipulated  in  the  contract.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  empowered  to  redeem 
them  also  in  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price,  and 
is  to  coin  enough  of  such  bullion  to  redeem  the 
silver  notes  ;  but  the  law  requiring  him  go  coin 
$2,000,000  per  month  is  repealed.  If  silver  goes  up 
to  par — that  is  3713^  grains  of  silver  for  $1 — then  the 
coinage  shall  be  free  ;  that  is.  the  owner  of  any  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  may  deposit  it  at  any  of  the  mints  and 
have  it  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars  for  his 
own  benefit.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the  $60,- 
000,000  held  for  the  redemption  of  National  bank 
notes  shall  be  added  to  the  general  fund  already  in 
the  Treasury,  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  is  to  go 
into  effect  30  days  after  its  passage.  It  is  certain  to 
pass  the  House  substantially  in  its  present  form  ; 
but  the  free  coinage  men  in  the  Senate  are  likely  to 
offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  redemption  of 
silver  certificates  in  bullion.  Of  course,  all  the 
arguments  against  a  bimetallic  standard  of  value, 
are  vehemently  recapitulated  by  the  opposition  press ; 
but  although  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  on  all 
hands  considered  dead,  at  least  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  a  bill  very  closely  approximating 
such  a  measure  is  certain  to  be  passed.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  silver  mine  owners — the 
silver  kings — will  be  by  far  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
of  the  law,  and  very  little  doubt  that  the  era  of  in¬ 
flation  about  to  begin,  will  greatly  stimulate  all 
kinds  of  industries,  and  lead  to  a  vast  amount  of 
speculation,  especially  in  the  precious  metals. 


BREVITIES. 

The  wise  employee  silent  keeps. 

He  little  says,  his  thoughts  he  heaps  ; 

He  keeps  at  work,  he  never  shirks, 

Patience  he  borrows  from  the  Turks. 

But.  greatest  test  of  wisdom,  he 
Laughs  loud  and  long  and  merrily, 

And  risks  fell  Apoplexy’s  stroke 
When  his  employer  cracks  a  Joke. 

Lie  abed  in  June,  doleful  harvest  tune. 

Rub  brains  on  the  handles  of  your  cultivator. 

The  grass-fed  horse  has  lots  of  fat  to  work  off. 

We  are  putting  the  second  dressing  of  fertilizer  on  our 
potatoes. 

Henry  Stewart  says  there  is,  or  was,  a  patent  on  the 
process  of  baling  manure. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Society  of  American  Florists  will 
meet  in  Boston  in  August. 

Can  those  who  have  to  do  without  ice  be  said  to  take 
cold  comfort  from  the  44  hot  wave  ?  ” 

Manufacturers  of  eatables  make  more  money  on  what 
people  waste  than  on  what  they  eat. 

Anything  that  cannot  show  two  sides  is  too  thin  to 
have  any  side  worth  considering  at  all. 

Judging  from  plants  set  the  past  spring,  Michel’s  Early 
will  rank  among  the  earliest  of  strawberries. 

Better  put  wheels  on  the  back  end  of  the  cultivator  so 
that  it  cannot  be  pushed  down  into  the  ground  too  far. 

Many  a  lot  of  eggs  has  been  spoiled  because  the  ther¬ 
mometer  In  the  incubator  was  about  four  degrees  out  of 
the  way. 

If  any  of  onr  readers  have  had  experience  in  growing 
honeysuckles  from  seeds,  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them. 

TRY  thinning  fruit  on  a  few  trees  this  year.  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ell,  you  will  observe,  has  found  a  place  where  the  boy  can 
beat  a  man  at  valuable  work. 

What  would  Mr.  Grundy  do  if  he  lived  in  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  where  a  majority  of  the  people  looked  upon  the 
teacher  14  as  a  cowboy  would  look  upon  a  Latin  dictionary  !” 
Would  he  move  away  ? 

We  begin,  this  week,  a  new  department,  see  page  393, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  breeders,  feeders 
and  sellers  of  live  stock.  We  hope  to  make  this  depart¬ 
ment  unique  and  interesting  and  shall  welcome  notes  from 
farmers  and  stockmen. 

Sunset,  as  it  is  now  blooming  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  ap¬ 
proaches  as  closely  to  a  perfect  rose— for  out  door  bloom¬ 
ing— as  any  we  are  familiar  with.  Its  color  is  a  feeble 
yellow  tinted  with  a  delicate  salmon.  The  petals  are  wax¬ 
like,  of  good  substance  and  recurve  most  gracefully. 

We  have  a  great  volunteer  crop  of  potatoes.  There  was 
hardly  frost  enough  last  winter  to  kill  the  tubers  left  in 
the  soil  by  the  diggers ;  now  they  are  up  everywhere. 
Why  not  plant  a  patch  of  early  potatoes  in  November,  and 
cover  with  straw  and  horse  mauure,  plowing  a  little  soil 
over  the  young  plants  as  a  protection  against  late  frosts  ? 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  has  just 
closed  a  successful  meeting  in  this  city.  Whether  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design  we  know  not,  the  papers  read  contained  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  fruit-growers  rather  than  to 
nurserymen.  The  society  is  evidently  in  a  very  vigorous 
condition,  and  should  be  able  to  do  much  for  the  trade. 

It  is  folly,  as  recommended  by  a  writer  in  the  Domestic 
Economy  department,  to  use  powdered  white  hellebore  to 
destroy  the  currant  worm  or  any  other  insect.  A  pailful 
(two  gallons)  of  water  with  a  heaping  table-spoonful  of 
the  powdered  hellebore  stirred  in,  will  suffice  for  30  bushes. 
A  pound  of  the  hellebore  dusted  on  them  would  scarcely 
golBO  far,  while  it  would  prove  less  effective. 
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Business. 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSERYMEN. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

This  association  convened  in  this  city  its  15th  annual 
session  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  members  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  France, 
Holland,  England  and  Scotland.  While  many  of  the 
papers,  addresses  and  discussions  were  of  interest  only  to 
nurserymen,  there  were  many  points  touched  upon  of  in¬ 
terest  to  fruit-growers  and  tree  planters  everywhere. 
Among  the  first  resolutions  was  one  to  change  the  name 
of  the  association  by  adding  the  words  “and  Fruit- 
Growers.”  This  provoked  much  discussion,  there  being  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  includ¬ 
ing  fruit-growers  in  the  membership.  The  matter  was 
finally  referred  to  a  committee.  The  committee  afterward 
presented  a  majority  report  opposing  the  change,  and  this 
was  adopted.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  reluctance  of 
some  nurserymen,  many  of  whom  are  also  fruit-growers, 
to  affiliate  with  the  fruit-growers  pure  and  simple,  nearly 
all  of  the  entire  proceedings  were  such  as  would  be  of  as 
much  interest  to  fruit-growers  as  to  the  nurserymen. 

U.  S.  Pomologist  Van  Deman  gave  a  long/informal  talk, 
interspersed  with  questions  and  discussions  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  upon  the  “  Question  of  New  Fruits.”  He  urged  the 
importance  of  more  attention  being  paid  to  our  wild  fruits, 
from  which  so  much  of  value  has  been  gained  in  the  past. 

He  mentioned  a  large  number  of  new  plums,  many  of  them 
promising,  though  of  some  he  had  formed  his  judgment 
from  specimens  sent  him  by  the  originators.  Among 
others  he  spoke  of  the  Burbank,  originated  by  Luther 
Burbank,  which  was  mentioned  by  the  R.  N.-Y.  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  sketch  of  the  originator  in  the  issue  of  April 
12.  Mr.  Van  Deman  declared  this  plum  to  be  the  best  he 
had  ever  seen,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  grown  outside 
of  California.  He  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  nurserymen  and  fruit-growers  everywhere.  There 
was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  as  to 
the  Kelsey  Plum.  There  seem  to  be  several  varieties 
under  that  name.  One  nurseryman  reported  three  dis¬ 
tinct  varieties.  The  type  seems  not  to  be  fixed.  The 
variety  first  fruited  in  California  in  the  nursery  rows  of 
Mr.  Kelsey.  One  objectionable  characteristic  of  all  the 
Japanese  plums  is  the  fact  that  they  bloom  so  early  in  the 
spring  that  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  late  frosts. 
Mr.  Van  Deman  said  that  they  are  as  bad  in  this  respect 
as  the  apricot.  Tne  Ogon  and  Satsuma  were  reported  as 
succeeding  well  at  the  North.  The  Willard,  a  Japanese 
plum,  holds  its  foliage  remarkably  well,  thus  insuring  the 
perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Prunus  Simonii  is  generally 
of  poor  quality,  small  size  and  not  promising.  The  trees 
are  all  young  yet,  however,  and  may  do  better  with  age. 
The  Clvman  is  another  California  plum  as  early  as  the  Wild 
Goose,  very  promising,  but  it  has  not  fruited  in  the  East. 

But  few  varieties  of  grapes  were  considered.  The  Lyon, 
which  originated  in  Michigan,  and  is  named  after  the 
veteran  pomologist,  T.  T.  Lyon,  was  said  to  be  much  like 
the  Delaware,  nearly  equaling  the  Catawba  in  flavor, 
though  not  a  pure  Labrusca.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  Colerain,  a  variety  of  opinions  was  expressed, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  variety  is  either  badly 
mixed  or  else  the  grape  is  variable.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
that  it  is  a  Labrusca  and  that  the  quality  is  good.  Wood¬ 
ruff  Red  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a  good,  thrifty 
grower,  and  destined  to  be  a  popular  grape  with  the 
masses.  No  one  was  very  emphatic  as  to  its  good  quality, 
however.  Green  Mountain  was  called  a  good  grower,  early, 
hardy  and  promising,  though  liable  to  drop  from  the  clus¬ 
ters.  But  few  pears  were  noticed.  The  Krull,  originating 
In  Missouri,  Mr.  Van  Deman  said  was  the  best  winter 
pear  he  had  ever  seen.  The  quality  is  good ;  it  is  a  long 
keeper  and  is  unquestionably  distinct.  The  Idaho  “  has 
not  been  overrated.  It  is  much  like  Duchess  in  size  and 
shape  ;  its  hardiness  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.” 

Several  promising  new  apples  were  mentioned,  most  of 
them  originating  in  the  West.  The  Garfield,  of  uncertain 
origin,  was  recommended  for  trial  in  the  northwest.  The 
Lincoln  is  hardy  in  Illinois.  The  Shirk,  originating  in 
Indiana,  is  in  season  with  the  Bailey  Sweet,  is  very  sweet 
and  high-colored  and  is  excellent  for  a  fall  sweet  apple. 
The  Pullman,  Mr.  Van  Deman  pronounced  the  Red  Can¬ 
ada  and  this  decision  was  not  disputed.  The  Ivanhoe  is 
of  poor  quality  but  a  long  keeper.  It  keeps  like  a  stone 
and  is  about  as  good.  The  Pepper  is  better  than  Pe- 
waukee,  of  which  it  is  a  seedling,  being  more  hardy  and 
worthy  of  trial.  The  Windsor,  also  of  Wisconsin  origin, 
is  a  medium-sized  white-fleshed  apple  of  good  quality. 
Referring  to  the  bloomless,  seedless  and  coreless  apples  so 
frequently  mentioned  as  great  novelties,  the  pomologist 
said  that  they  have  no  petals,  have  more  pistils  than 
stamens,  and  have  large  cores,  generally  open,  into  which 
he  could  insert  his  finger  often  half  an  inch.  They  con¬ 
tain  seeds  in  the  center  and  also  around  the  cavity  and 
have,  in  reality,  two  or  three  cores  instead  of  one.  They 
are  entirely  worthless  except  as  novelties.  He  said  that 
very  few  small  fruits  were  received  by  the  Department,  as, 
from  their  perishable  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  send  them 
any  distance.  He  mentioned  the  Pearl  Strawberry  as 
being  the  best  he  had  ever  tried.  E.  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  afterward  exhibited  samples  of  the  Pearl  which 
were  very  fine  berries. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  is  very  hopeful  as  to  the  future  of  nut 
culture  and  says  that  there  is  a  large  field  to  be  occupied. 
California  grows  English  walnuts,  almonds  and  many 
others.  Native  chestnuts  he  considers  superior  to  any  of 
the  European  or  Asiatic  varieties.  One  native  tree  under 
his  observation  had  produced  from  $30  to  $50  worth  of  nuts 
annually.  The  Newton,  Dupont  or  Rigsby,  he  considered 
good.  The  Paragon  is  the  best,  all  things  considered ;  it  is 
not  so  good  in  quality  as  the  Dupont,  but  still  it  is  very 
good.  If  it  is  a  foreign  variety,  it  is  a  cross.  It  is  hardy 


in  northern  New  York.  The  Numbo  was  described  as  large, 
of  poor  quality,  a  foreign  seedling  raised  in  this  country. 

The  fact  was  mentioned  that  fine  strains  of  chestnuts 
often  deteriorate  in  size  as  the  trees  grow  older,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Several  varieties  of  pecans 
were  mentioned,  among  others  the  Mexican  Paper-shell, 
which  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  common  varieties. 

The  Brown,  originating  in  Florida,  the  Munson,  in 
Texas,  and  the  Pearl,  a  small  variety  as  good  in  quality 
as  any  and  superior  in  some  respects,  were  mentioned. 
The  culture  of  these  is  confined  mostly  to  the  South, 

,  though  they  are  growing  to  some  extent  as  far  North 
as  Central  Illinois.  They  are  grown  on  black,  rich 
alluvial  soils. 

The  Pomologist  and  several  others  agreed  that  “the 
Crandall  Currant  is  a  good  thing,”  larger  than  ordinary 
currants,  but  that  there  are  several  varieties.  A  large 
number  were  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  and  others 
beside  the  Crandall  were  probably  disseminated  with  it. 

Mr.  Whiting,  of  South  Dakota,  said  that  similar  currants 
were  found  along  the  Missouri  in  his  State  as  far  North  as 
Pierre. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  mentioned  Japanese  persimmons  as  a 
probable  important  market  fruit,  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  New  York  market  from  Florida  within  two  years. 
Several  thousand  trees  are  now  planted.  The  varieties  are 
badly  mixed,  there  being  about  a  dozen  under  five  or  six 
names. 

Other  tropical  fruits  were  mentioned  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  only  in  the  extreme  South,  the  most  valuable  varie¬ 
ties  of  which  the  Department  is  introducing.  The  Satsuma 
was  mentioned  as  the  hardiest  edible  orange,  being  as 
hardy  as  Loquat  or  Japanese  plum.  Some  over-enthusias¬ 
tic  individuals  had  predicted  that  this  would  succeed  as 
far  north  as  North  Carolina;  but  Mr.  Van  Deman  dis¬ 
couraged  any  such  hopes.  Lemons  having  sweet  rinds 
have  been  introduced  and  are  being  successfully  grown  in 
Florida  and  South  California.  Mr.  Van  Deman  said  that 
every  ounce  of  citron  now  used  in  this  country  is  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  every  condition  for  its 
successful  growth  is  found  in  Florida  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Fifteen  choice  varieties  have  been  introduced  and 
soon  all  needed  will  be  grown  in  this  country.  The  pomelo 
is  another  tropical  fruit  of  which  all  heretofore  grown 
were  seedlings,  but  budded  varieties  are  now  being  intro¬ 
duced.  Cocoanuts  are  growing  and  fruiting  in  abundance 
along  the  Florida  Coast,  from  Key  West  to  Jupiter  Inlet ; 
but  they  are  grown  so  cheaply  and  in  such  numbers  on  the 
neighboring  West  Indian  Islands  that  not  much  commer¬ 
cial  importance  is  attached  to  the  future  of  this  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Seventeen  choice  varieties  have, 
however,  been  introduced.  There  are  also  12  varieties  of 
mangos  in  Southern  Florida. 

Prof.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station, 
spoke  on  root-grafting  and  budding,  illustrating  his  re¬ 
marks  by  photographs.  He  took  the  ground,  and  his  pho¬ 
tographs  seemed  to  substantiate  the  claim,  that  trees  root- 
grafted  upon  piece-roots  were  not  so  desirable  as  those 
grafted  upon  whole  roots.  The  roots  grew  more  prongy, 
had  a  tendency  to  grow  more  in  one  direction,  and  the  small, 
fibrous  roots  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  tree 
planter  are  wanting.  His  views  elicited  much  discussion 
from  nurserymen,  most  of  whom  practice  piece-root  graft¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  Western  nurserymen  claim  that  the  piece- 
roots  are  more  desirable  with  them,  as  trees  upon  whole 
roots  make  too  much  growth,  and  do  not  mature  their 
wood  and  consequently  winter-kill.  This  is  a  point  well 
worthy  of  investigation  by  fruit-growers.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  location,  soil,  manner  of  handling  the  trees, 
both  in  nursery  rows  and  after  planting  in  the  orchard, 
and  perhaps,  also,  varieties  may  have  much  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

J.  Jenkins  of  Ohio,  while  disclaiming  to  be  a  humorist, 
gave  a  paper  upon  “  Bugs  that  Bother  Botanical  Buccan¬ 
eers,”  which  provoked  something  more  than  broad  smiles. 
The  scientific  names  he  gave  nearly  drove  the  reporters 
wild  and  caused  the  stenographer  to  give  up  in  despair. 
If  the  bugs  that  infest  Ohio  are  as  fearful  as  the  names 
given  them,  we  fear  for  the  result. 

G.  E.  Meissner,  of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  answered  the  question 
Can  Stock  be  Dug  and  Shipped  too  Early  in  the  Fall,  in 
the  affirmative.  Great  injury  often  results  from  digging 
trees  before  they  are  properly  matured.  The  practice 
should  be  discouraged.  Mr.  Meissner  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  preamble  and  resolution :  Whereas,  the  practice  of 
digging  and  shipping  deciduous  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  at 
an  unusually  early  time  in  the  fall  and  before  such  stock 
has  come  to  a  proper  stage  of  maturity,  making  it  entirely 
safe  for  removal,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nurseryman  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  planter,  and 
whereas,  such  a  practice  is  tending  to  create  a  general  dis¬ 
trust  and  disregard  of  all  fall  planting;  Resolved,  that  we, 
as  American  nurserymen  in  convention  assembled,  disap¬ 
prove  and  protest  against  such  practices  and  request  our 
members  to  discourage  and  discountenance  the  same  at 
every  opportunity.  This  resolution  provoked  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  some  of  the  nurserymen  claiming  that  the  reason 
for  the  practice  rested  with  the  planters  themselves. 


the  best  results.  It  is  an  old-established  fact  that  the 
wealth  of  this  or  any  other  country  originates  from  the 
soil,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  way  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  gain  in  this  special  product  must  be  of  great 
value  to  our  readers  in  the  hay -growing  districts, and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  farmer  who  gives  as  much  care¬ 
ful  attention  and  study  to  his  farm  as  a  merchant  does  to 
hiswares  should  not  reapthe  same  benefits.  The  merchant 
will  not  buy  more  goods  than  he  can  see  a  fair  prospect 
of  selling  to  good  advantage  ;  neither  will  he  take  damaged 
or  inferior  goods  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  as  he 
well  knows  that  he  must  make  correspondingly  low  prices 
in  order  to  move  them.  Why  should  the  farmer  not  do 
the  same  in  hisjline  of  business  ?  One  of  the  great  obstacles 
to  profit  in  growing  hay  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  over¬ 
production  of  unsound  and  Inferior  goods.  It  must  be 
remembered  by  the  grower  that  it  costs  as  much  to  market 
poor  goods  as  those  of  the  best  quality,  and  while  the 
former  will  cause  an  actual  loss  the  latter  will  bring  a 
profit.  Indeed  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  poor  goods 
on  the  farm  and  feed  them  there,  as  they  could  then,  no 
doubt,  be  made  to  cover  cost,  while  their  retention  would 
relieve  the  market  of  an  element  that  is  sure  not  only  to 
make  a  loss,  but  to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  prices 
of  good  goods.  If  all  growers  would  fully  consider  these 
facts,  we  think  that  not  only  would  they  themselves  be 
the  gainers,  but  the  parties  handling  the  goods  would  be 
relieved  of  what  is  a  burden  and  the  actual  cause  of  nearly 
all  complaints  in  regard  to  sales. 

Working  Bulls. — How  to  handle  and  so  care  for  bulls 
on  a  farm  that  they  can  be  safely  handled  and  kept  in  good 
health  and  be  sure  getters  is  a  serious  question  to  many 
men.  I  have  a  friend  on  Long  Island  who  has  worked  this 
point  “  down  fine.”  He  has  two  bulls,  registered  Jerseys, 
three  or  four  years  old.  Last  year  he  yoked  them  up,  and 
in  less  time  than  would  seem  possible,  he  had  them  work¬ 
ing  like  old  oxen.  He  sold  his  extra  team  of  horses,  and 
his  bulls  take  their  place  on  the  road  or  on  the  farm ;  they 
plow,  harrow  or  haul  hay  to  market,  and  are  just  as  ser¬ 
viceable  in  the  herd  as  before.  It  Is  something  of  an 
undertaking  to  break  grown  bulls ;  but  how  would  it  do  to 
begin  on  the  bulls  as  calves  ?  F.  H.  C. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Wheel-House. — Ac  Figure  130  we  show  a  wheel-house 
in  use  by  Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  which  allows  a  lumber  wagon 
to  turn  very  short.  It  is  made  of  iron,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  in  shape  is  like  a  quarter  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  with  a  flange  containing  bolt-holes  for  fastening  it 
to  the  wagon-box.  With  this  attachment  a  long-geared 
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This  seems  to  be  a  trade  by  itself,  and  as  it  represents 
one  of  the  largest  products  of  this  country,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  it  up  to  a  year 
ago,  when  a  movement  was  brought  about  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Willis  Bullock,  of  Canajobarie,  N.  Y.,  who, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  actual  experience  in  the  trade, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  remedy  some  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  defects.  The  organizing  of  an  association  of  the  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  the  result  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  forerunner  of  what  is  to 
come  in  the  way  of  educating  the  growers  or  producers  of 
hay  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  to  bring  about 


Fig.  130. 

lumber  wagon  can  be  turned  in  nearly  as  small  a  space  as 
a  buggy;  in  fact,  in  the  space  usually  taken  to  turn  when 
the  box  is  removed.  An  immense  amount  of  time  is  saved , 
and  the  strain  upon  the  wheels  is  removed  by  this  simple 
and  inexpensive  device. 

Keystone  Reversible  Disk  Harrow.— This  machine 
is  “  all  steel  and  iron  ”  except  the  tongue.  It  is  really  two 
harrows  in  one,  as  it  can  be  adjusted  to  “  throw  in  ”  or 
“throw  out”  by  a  simple  arrangement.  The  disk  gangs 
can  be  set  close  together  if  need  be,  and  thus  cut  all  the 
ground. 

Cushion  Spring  eor  Wind-Mill  Pump  Rods.— The 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  of  Batavia,  Ill.,  has 
brought  out  a  new  device  that  promises  to  find  great  favor 
with  all  who  use  wind-mill  pumps.  Those  who  use  this 
power  for  pumping  know  that  in  variable  winds  there  are 
liable  to  be  sudden  and  heavy  jars  to  the  pump.  With 
this  cushion  spring,  which  is  double-acting,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duces  a  uniform  strain  both  on  the  up  and  down  stroke, 
such  jars  are  prevented  and  the  life  of  tbe  pump  is 
lengthened. 

Feed  Mills,  Wind-Mill  Power.— I  have  used  a  feed 
mill  for  the  last  six  years.  Whether  its  use  will  pay  or  not 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  man  who  uses  it.  Some  men 
have  no  taste  for  machinery  and  would  rather  draw  their 
feed  to  town  than  use  a  machine  of  their  own.  I  use  a 
sweep  power  with  six  horses  and  can  grind  from  13  to  15 
bushels  per  hour,  though  I  have  never  measured  or  timed 
the  operation'exactly.  I  think  it  pays  me  well,  as  it  takes 
no  longer  to  grind  an  ordinary  load  of  feed  at  home  than  to 
draw  it  to  a  mill,  and  I  save  the  toll.  I  feed  but  little 
grain  whole,  and  I  have  no  horses  or  cows  that  will  grind 
whole  grain.  When  it  is  fed  whole  a  large  part  is 
wasted.  Are  wind-mills  as  power  for  grinding,  satisfac¬ 
tory?  How  large  awheel  should  be  used  to  do  the  work  of 
six  horses?  H.  o. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  will  endeavor  to  find  all  the  information 
we  can  concerning  wind-mill  power  for  grinding.  Can  our 
readers  help  us  ? 

Fruit  Sorters. — We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
the  advantage  of  using  potato  sorters.  With  one  of  these 
cheap  and  simple  implements  a  boy  can  sort  more  potatoes 
than  five  men  could  sort  by  hand,  and  the  potatoes  will 
be  more  perfectly  sorted  too.  Everybody  who  has  ever 
sorted  potatoes  knows  that  the  eye  becomes  confused 
after  hours  of  work  and  that  many  small  potatoes  find 
their  way  into  the  “  marketable  ”  bin.  With  the  sorter 
this  is  impossible,  because  the  hole  through  which  the 
small  potatoes  drop,  never  changes  and  never  becomes 
tired.  Fruit  sorters  are  now  made  for  grading  plums, 
peaches,  oranges  or  apples.  The  fruit  is  poured  in  at  the 
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top  and  rolls  slowly  down  over  sieves  with  different  sized 
meshes.  The  smallest  sized  tubers  drop  out  at  one  point, 
a  larger  size  at  another,  and  so  on  until  the  largest  size 
drop  out  at  the  bottom.  As  shown  on  another  page,  a 
great  many  of  our  fruit,  growers  like  to  sort  their  fruit  on 
the  tree  before  it  is  fully  grown  ;  still,  even  with  the  best  of 
care,  there  must  be  some  hand  work  to  be  done  by  those 
who  are  after  the  highest  price.  Let  a  good  machine  do 
this  w'ork  for  3  0U. 

RIGBY  Potato  Digger.— This  machine  is  made  by  Rigby 
it  Burleigh,  of  Houlton,  Maine.  We  have  never  seen  it  in 
operat  ion,  but  abundant  testimonials  as  to  its  value  are 
given  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  made  and  used  in  a 
genuine  potato  country,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

TOOL  eor  an  Orchard. — The  answers  to  my  question  : 
“  \\  hat  special  instruments  do  nurserymen  use,”  in  a  late 
Rural  are  not  satisfactory.  Will  the  paper  kindly  try 
again.  How  do  those  who  use  the  implements  mentioned 
prevent  the  harness  and  singletree  from  barking  the 
trees  ?  I  am  sure  that  they  have  some  special  appliances. 
Is  there  not  in  use  for  working  among  trees  a  harness  with¬ 
out  any  singletree  ?  G.  G. 

R.  X.-Y.— Probably  the  tool  mentioned  in  the  last  R.N.-Y. 
will  suit  you  better.  The  Sherwood  steel  harness  has  no 
traces  or  wiffletrees  and  can  be  used  with  safety  among 
trees. 

For  Cultivating  Orchards.— I  use  the  Planet  Junior 
Cutaway  harrow  and  a  corn  cultivator  with  the  shovels 
placed  outxide  the  wheels  (instead  of  inside)  for  orchard 
and  garden  plowing.  Still  my  wants  in  this  direction  are 
not  satisfied.  jj  B 

A  New  Milking  Machine.— Nothing  is  so  much  desired 
by  dairymen  as  a  thoroughly  practical  milking  machine. 
Up  to  date  the  human  hand  is  so  far  ahead  in  the  race  that 
other  devices  are  hardly  thought  of  by  practical  men.  Now 
and  then,  however,  we  hear  of  a  machine  that  meets  with 
local  favor,  at  least.  The  latest  of  these  was  exhibited  at  a 
Scottish  dairy  show  and  the  following  description  of  it  is 
taken  from  the  North  British  Agriculturist.  An  iron 
suction  tube  is  fitted  all  around  the  stable  above  the 
cows,  and  from  this  an  india-rubber  tube  descends 
to  the  vessel  Into  which  the  milk  is  to  be  drawn.  A 
belt  is  hung  over  the  cow’s  back,  and  from  this  belt 
the  close  vessel  into  which  the  milk  is  to  be  drawn 
is  suspended.  Four  separate  India  rubber  tubes  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  terminate  in  this  vessel,  and 
at  the  other  end  they  have  tin  necks  which  goon  to  thesepa 
rate  teats  of  the  cow.  They  do  not  grasp  the  teats,  but  fix 
themselves  by  the  force  of  the  suction  to  the  udder  at  the 
root  of  the  teats.  The  suction  force  is  supplied  by  a  force 
Pump  erected  in  the  corner  of  the  stable,  which  can  be 
easily  managed  by  a  boy.  The  lid  of  the  close  vessel  is  of 
glass,  so  that  the  milkmaid  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
four  different  streams  of  milk  from  the  different  teats  are 
coming  all  right,  and  this  glass  cover  is  also  held  on  by  the 
suction  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  suction  force  is  switched  off 
the  glass  lid  can  be  lifted  off  and  the  tubes  withdrawn 
from  the  teats.  It  may  be  objected  that  some  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  keeping  these  india-rubber  tubes 
clean,  particularly  during  the  warm  weather ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  made  of  tin,  in  which 
case  they  could  be  effectively  cleansed  by  rinsing  with 
boiling  water.  The  cows  seemed  to  like  the  inechauical 
milker  very  well ;  at  least  they  chewed  the  cud  very  com¬ 
placently  while  the  milk  was  being  drawn  from  them  by 
the  suction  tube. 


A  GIRL  IN  A  GARDEN;  GERMAN  GRIT. 

Do  you  ask  what  a  woman  can  do  on  a  farm  ?  I  will  tell 
you  what  one  woman  did  do,  and  is  doing,  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Never  mind  the  exact  place,  and  let  there  be 
no  inquisitiveness  as  to  her  name.  Let  us  call  her  Bar¬ 
bara  Heck.  She  was  born  in  Rat isbon,  Bavaria,  June  17, 
18(14,  the  only  child  of  a  weaver,  who  soon  after  her  birth 
became  insane  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  was  placed 
in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Baireuth.  Her  mother  dying  in 
1870,  Barbara  was  taken  to  the  orphanage,  and  remained 
there  a  little  less  than  six  years,  when  she  was  bound  to  a 
Franconia  farmer,  whose  place  was  in  that  beautiful 
neighborhood  of  Baireuth  which  Richter  has  immortalized 
in  his  Siebenkas.  There  Barbara  served  until  she  was  18  ; 
and  after  that  continued  to  work  for  two  years  at  wages. 
At  17  she  became  engaged  to  George  Hofmau,  who  came  to 
America  to  provide  a  home,  in  1882.  A  Jersey  farmer 
found  him  at  Castle  Garden,  and  hired  him.  He  worked 
two  seasons,  and  having  laid  by  about  *200,  in  March,  1884, 
he  hired  a  little,  run-down,  six-acre  farm  for  *5  a  month 
in  money,  and  the  same  in  produce,  the  money  to  !>e  paid 
in  advance,  and  the  produce  to  be  delivered  in  the  fall.  I 
thought  the  rent  outrageously  high  ;  but  George  was  hope¬ 
ful,  sent  for  Barbara,  and  occupied  himself  in  making  the 
house  habitable.  On  March  27  the  ship  was  due.  George 
went  to  New  York  to  meet  it,  aud  in  crossing  the  river  in 
the  night,  fell  from  the  ferryboat  and  was  drowned. 
When  Barbara  landed  at  Hoboken,  with  her  poor  father, 
she  found  her  lover’s  body  there.  Some  kind  Germans  at¬ 
tended  to  the  Interment,  and  when  all  was  over,  the  girl 
and  her  father  came  out  to  Jersey  and  surprised  us  all  by 
announcing  her  intention  of  carrying  on  the  farm  that 
George  had  rented. 

She  took  possession  on  Wednesday,  April  3.  The  house 
was  comfortably  furnished,  the  hot-beds  made,  and  about 
threecords  of  manure  on  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  that 
she  had  over  *100  to  start  with  ,  but  she  started,  and  the 
circumstances  could  not  have  been  more  unpropitious. 
Her  father  was  a  harmless  imbecile,  strong  and  able  to 
work  when  set  to  do  it,  but  needing  constant  supervision. 
All  the  work,  everything,  devolved  on  Barbara,  and  she 
worked — worked  as  only  a  German  woman  can.  The  first 
year  she  made  *18  above  expenses;  the  second  year,  *150; 
the  third,  above  *200.  In  1887  blie  bought  the  place,  aud 


owns  It  to-day  free  of  all  encumbrance,  having  earned  every 
cent  paid  for  it.  I  have  no  fairy  stories  to  tell  of  her 
phenomenal  success.  She  has  indeed  succeeded,  but  it  has 
been  honest,  hard-earned  success.  For  two  years  she  did 
everything,  with  her  father’s  inconsequential  help,  except 
the  plowing.  Since  then  she  has  hired  a  good  deal,  but  has 
worked  out  of-doors  every  day  in  the  spring;  summer  and 
fall. 

I  asked  our  assessor  to-day  what  the  place  is  worth.  He 
said  :  “If  it,  were  for  sale,  I  could  sell  it  a  dozen  times  be¬ 
fore  night  for  *1,500.  If  I  owned  it  myself,  I  wouldn’t  look 
at  *300  on  top  of  that.” 

In  1879  it  was  abandoned,  ‘‘cut  up  into  village  lots,” 
and  boomed  on  railway  prospects.  In  1884  the  rent  that 
George  paid  was  fully  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  there  was  no  one  w-ho  would  have  given  *200  for 
it.  You  will  understand  me  now  when  I  say  that  the  other 
day  1  went  over  to  Barbara’s,  with  this  question: 

“  How  did  you  get  along  so  P  I  want  to  tell  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  how  you  did  it  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,”  she  said,  “  There  is  nothing  to  tell.  Any 
woman  can  do  the  same.” 

Dear  reader,  she  was  right.  What  she  has  done  any 
woman  can  do;  and  because  of  such  possibilities  I  tell  her 
story. 

‘‘Now,  see  here!”  she  began.  *‘In  the  post-office  the 
dav  before  yesterday,  I  heard  our  minister  say  to  the  new 
Methodist  minister:  ‘Sister  Heck  is  a  truck  woman.’  Now, 

I  am  not  that.  No.  It  was  so  the  first  year  I  came.  Not 
since.  I  raise  three  vegetables  only.  Never  see  any  others 
in  my  garden.  No  money  in  any  others.  No.  If  I  want 
other  sorts  to  eat,  I  buy  them.” 

“  The  three?”  I  asked.  “  What  are  they  ?” 

“Peas,  squashes  and  turnips,”  she  replied.  "Nothing 
else.  I  put  peas  first,  for  I  know  that  there  is  nothing 
that  is  at  all  more  profitable  for  the  amount  of  labor  re¬ 
quired.  I  feel  that  there  is  no  risk  in  putting  my  four 
acres  to  peas  every  year,  for  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  think 
of  it,  you  will  see  that  the  crop  requires  little  or  no  labor 
until  picking  time.  There’s  no  crop  that  requires  less, 
and  none  that  draws  less  on  the  more  valuable  ingredients 
of  the  soil.  I  plant  in  hope,  hoe  but  little,  and  pick  in  joy. 
If  the  market  is  dull,  it  is  still  a  profitable  crop  to  ripen 
and  sell  for  seed.” 

“Tell  me,”  I  said,  “your  method  of  culture,  and  the 
varieties  planted.” 

“My  fertilizer,”  she  said,  “is  hen  manure.  I  plant  as 
early  as  I  can  get  the  ground  ready,  in  drills  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  two  feet  apart.  Some  varieties  are  three 
and  four  feet  apart— that  is  those  requiring  heavy  brush. 
(Notice  this,  you  who  plant,  in  drills  scarcely  a  foot  apart.) 

I  brush  all  but  the  dwarfs,  and  although  I  can  aud  some¬ 
times  do  run  a  Planet  Jr.  horse-hoe,  I  usually  hoe  by 
hand.  Do  it  myself.” 

“  You  have  successive  plantings  ?  ” 

“  No.  My  rows  are  40  feet  long,  and  each  takes  a  pint 
of  seed.  By  sowing  two  or  three  varieties  early  in  the 
spiiug,  that  is,  both  early  and  late,  a  supply  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Early  in  June  till  late  in  July,  with  only  one 
planting.  A  second  sowing  of  early  kinds  conies  in  nicely, 
and  I  do  sow  some.  I  have  tried  to  raise  two  crops  of  early 
on  same  ground  in  a  season,  but  the  attempt  has  not  been 
very  successful.” 

“  The  varieties  ?” 

“  For  a  stand-by,  a  late  pea,  the  old  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  my  favorite.  For  an  early  sort  I  plant  Vick’s 
Extra  Early,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  very  earliest  peas, 
unusually  productive  and  sure  of  a  market.  I  do  not  buy 
the  seeds  left  round  at  stores  on  commission,  and  no  one 
should.  For  a  medium  sort  I  fancy  the  real  American 
Wonder.  The  buyers  like  the  large  pods  that  it  has.” 

“  You  only  have  these  three  sorts  ?” 

“  No,  I  grow  altogether  20  kinds  of  the  early  aud  me¬ 
dium;  there  are  nine  others  besides  those  I  mentioned. 
They  are:  Kentish  Invicta,  First  Crop,  Tom  Thumb, 
Little  Gem,  Market  Garden,  Blue  Peter,  Laxtou’s  Alpha, 
McLean’s  Advancer,  and  the  new  King  of  the  Dwarfs. 
There  are  eight  other  late  varieties:  Yorkshire  Hero, 
Telephone,  Pride  of  the  Market,  Bliss’s  Abundance,  Ever¬ 
bearing,  Dwarf  Gray,  Tall  Gray,  aud  Tall  White  Sugar. 
All  but  I  he  new  one  cost  10  cents  a  packet,  though,  of 
course,  I  do  not  buy  by  the  packet  1” 

“But,  Barbara,  you  plant  all  to  peas,  aud  I  can’t  see 
where  the  squash  comes  in.” 

She  smiled,  and  said  :  “  1  have  tried  various  other  crops 
on  the  ground  after  the  peas  are  removed,  for  I  do  not  like 
to  see  the  ground  idle  for  half  of  the  growing  season, 
and  1  don’t  cure  to  turn  it  over  to  the  weeds.  After  two 
years  I  hit  on  the  idea  of  planting  a  row  of  squashes  along 
the  center  of  every  fourth  space  among  the  rows  of  peas, 
putting  them  in  when  the  peas  are  in  bloom.  Before  the 
vines  begin  to  run  the  peas  are  out  of  the  way.  The  shad 
ing  does  the  squashes  good, and  the  bugsdo  not  seem  to  find 
them.  As  soon  us  they  are  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the 
peas,  it  is  amazing  how  they  grow.  There’s  no  room  for 
weeds,  and  you  see  the  peas  have  not  Htoleu  much  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  I  never  saw  better  squashes,  and  the  six  acres  uet  me 
between  *40  aud  *50  each  for  the  squashes  alone.” 

“  What  kinds  ?” 

“  The  Bush  Crook-Necked  as  a  summer  variety,  and  the 
Hubbard  for  winter.  1  am  careful  to  get  the  real  kinds, 
the  same  as  with  peas.  Some  customers  like  the  Bush 
•Scallop  for  a  summer  squash,  but  the  Crook  Necked  goes 
best." 

“  What  of  the  turnips  ?” 

“  They  come  in  later.  After  the  1st  of  August  the 
squash  vines  need  no  more  hoeing,  and  I  scatter  in  Dutch 
turnips.  They  need  no  care,  and  after  the  frost  kills 
the  vines  they  grow  right  on,  and  piece  out  my  income 
nicely.” 

Good  crops,  good  sense,  and  little  labor.  Dear  sister, 
you  can  do  as  well.  Why  uot  try  It  t  l.  c.  M. 
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14/ omans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

t  this  season,  when  the  old  potatoes  so  often  turn  black 
in  cooking,  I  find  It  a  very  good  plan  to  peel  them  the 
day  before  and  leave  them  in  water  overnight.  They  are 
usually  peeled  in  the  morning,  and  the  water  is  changed 
at  night,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  its  being  soured.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  starch  in  this  process; 
1  cannot  say  whether  it  is  this  which  prevents  them  from 
becoming  black.  Certainly,  if  boiled  quickly  after  thus 
lying  in  water,  they  are  by  far  whiter  when  cooked  than 
if  treated  in  the  ordinary  way. 

* 

*  * 

After  house-cleaning  is  over,  one  is  often  seriously  in¬ 
convenienced,  in  sewing,  by  rough  fingers  and  chapped 
hands ;  it  is  really  necessary  to  soften  them,  not  merely 
for  the  looks,  but  for  comfort.  Every  one  who  has  tried  it 
knows  the  misery  of  attempting  to  make  buttonholes,  or 
to  do  any  other  piece  of  work  requiring  the  use  of  silk, 
with  fingers  like  nutmeg  graters.  Of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  care  is  needed  to  bring  the  hands  to  real  smoothness  : 
but,  as  a  preliminary,  the  old-fashioned  remedy  of  beef 
marrow  maybe  strongly  recommended.  The  fat  should 
be  slightly  softeued  at  the  fire,  and  then  rubbed  well  into 
the  skin,  just  as  if  rubbing  with  a  good  lather.  After  this 
has  been  done  for  some  months,  the  hands  should  be  well 
washed  in  plenty  of  warm  water,  and  dried  gently  on  a 
soft  towel.  This  treatment,  frequently  repeated,  will 
both  soften  aud  whiten  the  hands,  and  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  when  the  skin  is  naturally  disposed  to  chap.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  often  recommended  mixture  of  gly¬ 
cerine  and  rose-water  will  keep  the  hands  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  ;  it  should  be  rubbed  ou  while  they  are  wet,  after  they 
have  been  washed,  and  then  they  should  be  dried  with  a 
towel.  It  is  worth  while  to  keep  one’s  hands  smooth,  for 
then  they  do  not  become  stained  nearly  so  soon  as  when 
rough,  apart  from  looks  and  comfort.  Beef  suet  is  some¬ 
times  used  instead  of  marrow,  and  either  seems  very  com¬ 
forting  to  sore  hands. 

* 

*  • 

Gloves  seem  a  very  expensive  part  of  one’s  toilet,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  soon  eitner  worn  or  soiled.  Cleaning  is 
quite  an  expensive  process,  when  oit  repeated;  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  how  to  clean  them  for  oue’s-self,  nor  is  it  a 
difficult  operation.  The  cleaning  substance  is  quite  a 
simple  combination  ;  the  proportions  are  as  follows :  Deo¬ 
dorized  benzine,  one  quart ;  ch  loroform.oue  drachm;  alcohol, 
two  drachms.  A  little  cologne  is  added  to  perfume  it.  Pour 
a  little  of  this  substance  in  a  bowl,  and  wash  the  gloves 
well  in  it,  rubbing  them  gently,  just  as  if  washing  any 
ordinary  fabric,  then  rinse  in  a  little  clean  fluid.  Rub 
them  with  a  soft  cloth,  to  remove  wrinkles,  then  hang  in 
a  cool  room  lo  dry.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  bringing 
the  fluid  near  a  light  or  fire,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable; 
never  try  to  clean  your  gloves  by  lamp-light.  This  fluid 
will  lie  found  excellent  to  remove  grease  spots  from  any 
fabric,  or  to  clean  greasy  coat  collars. 

Next  in  Importance  to  keeping  one’s  gloves  clean  is  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  good  repair.  For  this  purpose  the  regular 
glove  silk,  which  comes  in  plaited  skeius,  is,  of  course,  the 
best,  for  it  is  not  only  just  the  right  size,  but  is  also  found 
in  all  the  glove  shades.  If,  in  addition,  the  worker  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  glove  needle,  which  is  almost  three-cornered 
rather  than  round,  there  is  no  excuse  for  poor  work. 
Quite  a  useful  adjunct  in  mending  gloves  is  silk  sticking- 
plaster.  Frequently  a  rip  which,  when  darned  ever  so 
neatly,  is  liable  to  tear  out  agaiu,  may  be  made  perfectly 
firm  by  putting  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster  under  it.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  court  plaster  as  a  part  of  one’s 
mending  outfit,  for  I  have  seen  both  shoes  and  gloves 
mended  with  it.  Kid  shoes,  when  beginning  to  crack,  can 
often  be  made  presentable  with  a  bit  of  sticking-plaster 
insertion.  By  all  means  keep  court  plaster  In  your  toilet 
mending  basket. 

* 

*  * 

When  putting  away  clothes  for  the  season,  if  they  are 
carefully  wrapped  up,  one  often  has  the  trouble  afterwards 
of  opening  a  number  of  parcels  before  finding  the  needed 
article.  Such  parcels  should  not  be  laid  away  without  a 
list  of  their  contents  being  written  on  the  wrapper.  In  the 
case  of  cotton  dresses,  which  are  always  folded  in  paper 
when  laid  away,  I  pin  a  bit  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  dreas 
is  composed  to  the  outside;  then  a  single  glance  tells  the 
contents,  and  one  avoids  the  necessity  of  a  long  search. 

■»  *  # 

In  making  up  cotton  dresses  with  a  lined  waist,  it  is 
often  advisable  to  use  the  same  material  as  1  he  dress  for  a 
lining.  In  that  case,  if  it  shrinks  in  washing  it  will  shrink 
evenly,  instead  of  pulling  all  out  of  shape,  which  is  often 
the  case  with  a  different  lining.  Another  advantage  is 
that  when  it  begins  to  wear  thin  or  into  holes  it  does  not 
show  so  much.  Linings  are  not  very  satisfactory  in  dresses 
frequently  laundered  ;  but  when  it  is  really  necessary  this 
mode  is  certainly  the  best.  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  PRESERV¬ 
ING  SMALL  FRUITS. 


THE  careful  housewife  who  now  has  a 
generous  supply  of  currants  ripening 
—because  she  was  alert  and  dusted  the 
bushes  with  white  hellebore,  and  so  effect¬ 
ually  routed  the  destructive  worms— may 
well  congratulate  herself ;  no  other  small 
fruit  combines  in  like  measure  tbe  three 
essential  requisites  for  fine  jelly — namely, 
flavor,  color  and  consistency.  If  a  few 
general  rules  be  carefully  adhered  to  there 
is  no  operation  of  the  kind  more  easy  than 
the  making  of  jellies,  or  one  in  which  we 
may  be  more  confident  of  success.  Either  a 
porcelain-lined  or  an  agate  kettle  should 
always  be  used  for  cooking  fruit,  with 
wooden  or  agate  spoons  for  stirring.  Only 
granulated  sugar  should  be  used,  and  that 
always  by  exact  weight,  never  by  measure. 
The  fruit  should  be  under  rather  than  over¬ 
ripe,  and  carefully  looked  over,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  all  crushed  or  overripe 
specimens.  It  should  then  be  quickly 
washed  and  placed  on  a  cloth  to  dry. 

First  cook  it  on  a  moderate  fire;  add  a 
small  amount  of  water  to  prevent  burning, 
and  cover  the  kettle  closely.  Stir  it  often 
from  the  bottom,  and  when  soft  pour  it 
into  a  coarse  linen  bag,  which  should  have 
been  previously  soaked  in  hot  water  and 
wrung  out  dry.  Contrive  some  means 
by  which  you  can  suspend  the  bag  over  an 
earthen  dish,  where  it  will  be  free  to  drip, 
and  will  not  cool  quickly  from  being  in  a 
draft.  Occasionally,  turn  the  contents  in 
the  bag;  but  do  not  attempt  to  squeeze. 
When  no  more  juice  will  drip  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  measure  it,  and  for  every  pint  allow 
from  three-fourths  to  a  pound  of  sugar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  fruit,  and  the  pur- 
pose  for  which  you  are  making  the  jelly. 
Put  the  juice  in  a  kettle  uncovered,  and 
boil  It  20  minutes;  then  add  the  sugar  (pre¬ 
viously  heated)  to  the  juice,  and  let  the 
whole  boil  up  together  two  minutes.  Let 
the  molds  be  dipped  in  hot  water,  and  in  It 
also  thoroughly  wet  a  cheese-cloth  bag. 
Place  the  latter  over  some  vessel  from 
which  it  will  be  convenient  to  fill  the  molds, 
and  strain  the  jelly  through  it.  After  fill¬ 
ing  the  molds  set  them  in  the  sun  until  the 
next  day,  or  until  the  jelly  is  firm  enough, 
as  it  positively  cannot  be  re-heated  without 
injuring  its  delicate  flavor.  Keep  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  and  out  of  strong  light.  Ry 
strictly  adhering  to  this  general  rule  one 
will  never  fail  to  make  nice  jelly. 

Jams. — There  is  no  method  of  preserving 
fruit  which  requires  such  careful  attention 
during  the  entire  process  as  does  the  success¬ 
ful  making  of  jams.  The  fruit  must  be 
constantly  stirred,  for  if  it  adheres  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  ever  so  little,  the 
flavor  will  be  injured.  Should  this  occur, 
empty  the  kettle  at  once  and  thoroughly 
clean  it.  .Jams  should  never  be  put  into 
large  earthen  crocks;  in  them  the  jam  is 
almost  certain  to  mold  after  they  have 
been  once  opened,  causing  waste  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  removing  the  tainted  part,  and 
also  detracting  from  the  delicate  flavor  of 
the  rest.  Then,  too,  as  spring  approaches, 
the  jam  is  very  apt  to  ferment, and  this  neces¬ 
sitates  reheating,  and  then  It  becomes  dark 
colored,  with  more  of  the  flavor  of  excessive 
sweetness  than  of  the  fruit  composing  it. 
All  this  is  obviated  by  using  the  small  glass 
fruit  jars.  Those  of  pint  size  are  preferable 
to  larger  ones.  The  fruit  for  making  jam 
should  be  fully  ripe.  No  kind  requires  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
one  pound  of  fruit.  Place  the  fruit  over  a 
moderate  fire  alone,  and  as  it  heats  mash  it 
with  a  spoon,  or  a  wooden  potato-masher. 
Add  a  tea- cupful  of  water  to  every  three 
pounds  of  fruit  and  boil  25 minutes,  stirring 
constantly  ;  add  the  sugar  heated  in  the 
oven,  as  for  jelly,  and  boll  20  minutes 
longer.  Dip  the  jars  in  hot  water,  and  dur 
ing  the  process  of  filling  them  set  them  on 
a  towel  which  has  been  wrung  out  of  hot 
water  and  folded  several  thicknesses  to¬ 
gether.  Fill  each  jar  to  the  very  top  ;  wipe 
the  neck,  and  adjust  the  rubber  and  cover. 
During  the  process  of  cooling  occasionally 
tighten  the  cover,  and  again  when  cold. 
Wrap  each  jar  in  paper,  draw  down  over  it 
oue  of  the  convenient  little  paper  hags. 
Label  each  with  ink,  and  set  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  Jams  proper  are  always  made  of 
berries ;  and  any  kind  can  be  successfully 
made  by  following  the  above  directions.  A 
combination  of  red  raspberries  and  cur¬ 
rants,  in  the  proportiou  of  two  parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  makes  a  delicious 
jam. 

PRK8KRV  ES. — ' The  method  of  canning  fruit 
has  very  largely  superseded  the  old  process 
of  preserving  by  the  “  pound  per  pound  ” 
rule;  yet  the  latter  will  probably  never  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  There  are  some 


varieties  of  fruit  which  are  delicious  when 
properly  made  in  this  way. 

After  carefully  weighing  both  fruit  and 
sugar,  put  the  latter  over  a  moderate  fire 
and  with  only  enough  water  to  prevent  its 
burning;  when  it  bolls  briskly,  add  the 
fruit,  boil  slowly  until  it  becomes  tender, 
then  skim  our,  very  carefully.  Boll  the 
syrup  until  thick  and  pour  it  on  the  fruit. 

It  is  not  necessary  that,  preserves  be  kept  in 
air-tight  vessels;  any  jars  that  cannot  be 
safely  used-for  canning  can  be  utilized  for 
preserves.  If  the  covers  are  worn  out  treat 
them  as  you  do  jelly  molds  by  covering  with 
paper.  Keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Canning.— Success  in  canning  fruit  de¬ 
pends,  not  on  the  amount  of  sugar  used, 
but  on  the  entire  exclusion  of  air;  hence  it 
will  readily  he  seen  that  all  jars  must  be  in 
perfect  condition.  Every  jar  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried  after  being 
emptied;  but  through  hasteor  carelessness, 
this  is  often  neglected,  and  the  jars  become 
sour  or  musty.  When  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case,  put  them  in  the  wash  boiler,  cover 
with  a  solution  of  washing  soda  and  scald 
them  thoroughly;  then  wash  in  hot  soap¬ 
suds,  and  rinse  well.  Never  attempt  to 
use  rubbers  that  are  icom  or  hard ;  to  do 
so  will  cause  senseless  waste.  New  ones 
can  always  be  had  of  any  first-class  dealer. 
Fruit  that  is  cooked  in  the  jars  retains  not 
only  Its  shape,  thus  looking  far  more  invitr 
ing,  but  also  its  delicate  flavor.  The  opera¬ 
tion  is  no  more  difficult,  and  success  is  as¬ 
sured  if  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. 

The  fruit  should  be  firm  and  not  over¬ 
ripe.  Carefully  look  it  over  and  remove 
every  crushed  and  overripe  oue.  Place  it 
in  the  jars  as  soon  as  prepared.  Put  the 
sugar  required  on  the  stove,  add  boiling 
water  to  dissolve  it,  and  when  it  boils  up, 
pour  it  over  the  fruit  in  the  jars, dividing  it 
evenly.  If  it  does  not  fill  the  jars  up  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  necks,  add  hot  water 
enough  to  do  so.  Put  on  the  covers,  but 
not  the  rubbers.  If  but  a  few  jars  are  being 
prepared,  they  can  be  cooked  in  a  porcelain 
or  iron  kettle,  each  jar  being  set  on  a  few 
nails  to  prevent  its  coming  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  vessel ;  but  where  much  fruit 
is  canned,  the  most  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  have  a  board  bored  quite  full  of 
inch  holes,  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  wash 
boiler.  But  whatever  receptacle  is  used, 
fill  it  with  tepid  water  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  necks  of  the  jars.  Cover  closely  and 
boil.  Doing  this  for  10  or  at  most  12  min¬ 
utes  Is  long  enough  for  berries,  currants, 
or  other  small  fruits.  Have  a  little  hot 
syrup  ready  for  filling  up  any  jars  that 
may  need  it.  Remove  the  jar  from  the 
water,  place  it  on  a  folded  wet  towel,  fill  to 
overflowing,  wipe  off  the  neck,  adjust  the 
rubber,  and  screw  on  the  top.  Invert  each 
one  as  a  test ;  if  not  air-tight  the  syrup  will 
ooze  out.  In  that  case  if  it  is  still  hot,  re¬ 
move  the  cover,  refill  with  syrup,  and  try 
another  rubber  and  cover.  But  if  it  has 
become  cold  you  will  have  to  turn  the 
sauce  out  and  reheat  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of 
sugar  necessary  for  each  quart  jar,  though f 
of  course,  the  amount  can  be  modified  to 
suit  individual  preferences : 


Green  gooHeberrloa and  currants  (red) . 12  ounces. 

Strawberries  anil  cherries  . 10  ■* 

Jte<1  raspberries  and  elderberries  . ti  “ 

Black  raspberries  and  whortleberries . 8  “ 


Spiced  Currants.— Place  one  pint  of 
vinegar  over  the  fire,  adding  four  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cinuamon,  one  of  cloves,  aud  one  of  nut¬ 
meg.  When  it  boils  add  five  pounds  of  red 
currants,  and  boil  for  two  hours,  stirring 
carefully. 

Spiced  Elderberries.— These  are  made 
iu  the  same  way  as  directed  above,  except 
that  they  require  but  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  allspice  should 
be  substituted  for  the  nutmeg. 

KATHERINE  B.  J. 

THREE  DELICIOUS  FILLINGS  FOR 
CAKE. 

IN  these  days  of  layer  cakes,  the  house¬ 
wife  may  almost  make  all  her  cakes  after 
one  recipe,  if  she  but  vary  the  fillings  and 
flavorings  sufficiently.  Nut-meat  fillings 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  any,  at  the 
present  time.  An  extra-fine  one  consists 
simply  of  one  cupful  each  of  crushed  nut- 
meats,  sour  cream  and  sugar,  cooked  until 
thick.  This  is  easily  prepared,  rich  aud 
delicious. 

Another  favorite  is  made  as  follows: 
chop  one  pound  of  figs  tine,  and  cook  them 
until  soft  aud  smooth,  with  oue  cupful  of 
water  aud  one-half  cupful  of  sugar. 
Spread  on  all  the  layers,  and  when  cool, 
frost  over  the  top.  Both  this,  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  may  be  pleasantly  varied  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one-half  cupful  of  chopped  raisins. 


A  new  and  easy  way  to  make  an  orange 
filling  is  simply  to  thicken  the  juice  with 
confectionets*  sugar.  The  grated  peel  is 
added  to  the  cake.  This  cake  will  be  much 
better  after  standing  a  day  or  two  to  flavor 
through. 

RANK  HERESY. 

O  you  know,  dear  Rural,  that  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  gome  of  those 
‘‘Good  Homely  Notions  ”  (pages  191, 207),  are 
good  nonsense?  Not  all  of  them;  some  of 
them  areexcellent,  and  it  may  be  that  I  am 
quite  like  someof  my  fellow-men,  and  think 
everything  nonsense  that  does  not  agree 
with  my  ideas  or  practice ;  I  hope  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  I  certainly  cannot  see  the 
sense  iu  the  admonition  to  wash  our  dishes 
on  the  floor  rather  than  on  the  dining- 
table.  The  author  of  this  idea  says  that 
the  latter  practice  will  not  elevate  one  in 
one’s  own  esteem;  I  wonder  if  the  former 
would?  I  certaiuly  cannot  see  it  so ;  and 
it  would  need  to  have  a  very  elevating  in¬ 
fluence  indeed  to  overcome  the  lack  of 
bodily  “elevation”  necessitated  by  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  on  the  floor!  Perhaps  I  don’t 
get  the  idea:  but  the  idea  I  do  seem  to 
have  is  that  this  is  all  “bosh.”  I  think 
our  good  housekeepers  sit  still  and  take  all 
sorts  of  berating  with  no  protest  but  an  in¬ 
ward  oue,  all  too  much. 

There  are  two  other  “  Notions  ”  I  warn  to 


try  for  It.”  Men  who  make  such  remarks 
are  not  so  scarce  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  summer,  the  “farmer  woman  "  can, 
with  the  care  of  garden,  poultry,  etc.,  get  a 
fair  amount  of  regular  out-door  exercise 
without  being  accused  of  idling,  but  in 
winter  it  is  more  difficult.  She  does  not 
care  to  call  on  her  neighbors  every  day,  nor 
can  a  woman  daily  tramp  to  “the  store” 
at  the  cross  roads,  or  drive  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town,  as  the  average  man  does.  To  be 
sure,  he  goes  on  “business,”  but  he  often 
finds  it  difficult  to  tell  what  that  business 
is  when  cornered. 

There  seems  to  be  a  monopoly  of  out¬ 
door  privileges  by  the  stronger  sex  among 
farmers  hereabouts,  though  they  pass  reso¬ 
lutions  freely  and  frequently  against  “mo¬ 
nopolies  and  I’ve  a  belief  that  ours  is  not 
an  exceptional  neighborhood.  Now,  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters — for  many  of  the  latter 
seem  to  need  awakening,  too — what  ought 
to  be  done  about  it  ?  How  can  we  “  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  conscience  and  create  right 
sentiment”  on  this  very  important  sub¬ 
ject  ?  JUDV  .JONES. 


Pi.occUimcou.s  Advertising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


speak  about :  One  is  that  we  must  never, 
under  any  circumstauces,  eat  a  meal  with 
the  table  against  the  wall.  Nothing  new 
about  it !  Oh  no  !  it  has  been  in  the  papers 
ever  since  I  learned  to  read ;  and  yet — do 
you  know? — we  eat  with  our  table  agaiust 
the  wall  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  ?  I 
don’t  say  it  is  a  nice  way  to  do;  it  isn’t: 
but  when  the  room  is  very  small,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  middle-class  houses;  when 
the  family  is  small,  as  is  the  case  with  us; 
or  where  the  house-wife  is,  like  myself,  a 
semi-invalid  without  kitchen  help,  who 
finds  it  quite  a  serious  matter  to  move  a 
heavy  table  three  times  a  day.  even  if  it  be 
on  casters,  it  can  be  done  without  the  loss 
of  self-respect  that  some  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  follows  ever  in  the  wake  of  this  evil 
custom. 

The  other  notion  is  in  regard  to  ragged 
dish-cloths.  Far  he  it  from  me  to  say  that 
ragged  dish  cloths  are  to  be  desired  ;  but  I 
do  say  this :  Dish-cloths  wear  out  so  fast 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep 
whole  ones  all  the  time  ;  the  expense  Is  an 
item  to  be  considered  in  the  many  families 
where  every  penny  must  be  counted;  and 
the  brown  towels  which  do  duty  for  wip¬ 
ing  the  dishes  wear  out  so  fast  that  they 
will  furnish  all  the  dish-cloths  needed 
without  extra  expense,  and  if  they  are 
clean  and  sweet,  I  do  not  think  one  will 
need  to  be  shrived  for  using  them,  even  if 
they  are  not  whole.  a  HERETIC. 


FRESH  AIR  FOR  WOMEN. 

Down  with  Monopoly! 

IF  I  were  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for 
the  deterioration  in  the  health  of  the 
farmers’  wives  and  daughters  of  to  day.  I 
would  put  first  on  the  list  a  lack  of  out¬ 
door  exercise  and  proper  ventilation  of 
their  houses. 

In  our  grandmother’s  time  the  women 
helped  in  the  field  work:  as  they  lived 
much  more  simply  then  than  now,  they 
had  time  aud  strength  for  it,  after  doing 
all  necessary  housework.  Any  one  can 
work  much  harder  without  fatigue  in  the 
open  air  than  in  confined  space.  Then,  too, 
part  of  the  household  duties  was  done  out- 
of-doors  ;  the  brick  oven  was  built  away 
from  the  cabin  ;  ofteu  the  loom  was  set  up 
outside,  with  only  a  rough  covering  over  it, 
leaving  the  free  air  of  heaven  to  circulate 
’round  it.  Inside  the  home,  the  wide  fire¬ 
place  was  a  perfect  ventilator,  less  needed 
then  than  now,  with  our  close,  plastered, 
brick-laid  walls,  guiltless  of  ventilators. 

How  many  farmers’  wives  average  even 
half-an-hour  out  of  doors  daily  through  the 
year  ?  Hands  up!  Well,  1  can’t  count 
you  ;  you  are  too  far  off  ;  but  I  know  there 
are  not  enough  for  the  good  of  posterity. 
Now,  how  many  of  you  air  your  sleeping- 
rooms  thoroughly  every  day  iu  cold 
weather,  and  your  living  rooms  ofteuer  ? 
Not  half  so  many  as  ought,  I  fear!  Nor 
are  the  women  alone  to  blame  for  omittiug 
to  do  the  things  they  ought  to  do.  I  have 
heard  men  grumble  at  the  waste  of  fuel  if 
a  window  were  opened  in  cold  weather ; 
and,  in  one  instance,  when  a  neighboring 
farmer’s  wite,  having  learned  her  need  of 
out  door  exercise,  took  a  walk  daily,  one  of 
these  same  men  thought  that  if  he  were 
neighbor  Jones,  he’d  “try  to  give  that  wo¬ 
man  work  enough  for  exercise  in  the  house, 
so  she  needn’t  go  gaddin’  about  the  coun- 


Boils  and  Pimples 

Arc  nature’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  I  u  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father's  family, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  bo 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  1  have 
not  since  — in  more  than  two  years  — had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.” — C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PEEP A RED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878 

w.  laker  &  co.’s 

Breaiiast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
is  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

nrc  used  lu  iU  preparation.  It  ha,  more 
chan  three  timet  the  ttrenpth  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  W  therefore  far  more  economical, 
co tthij/  loti  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  la 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening.  Ea¬ 
sily  Diokstkd,  aud  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W  RATTF/R  &■  f!D  Dnrnhfisl.ftr.  Mass. 


Dairyman’s 
Account  Book 

FREE. 

The  Dairyman’s  Account  Book  Is  the  most 
practical  thing  of  the  kind  ever  semi.  It 
gives  ruled  pages  for  dully  record  of  milk 
yield,  butter  made,  and  sales,  for  12  months; 
convenient  size,  nicely  printed  and  bound. 
Wells,  Richardson  «fe  Co.,  Burlington,  VL, 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Improved 
Butter  Color,  the  purest,  strongest,  and 
brightest  color  made,  will  send  a  copy  free 
to  any  butter  maker  who  writes  enclosing 
stamp.  Also  sample  of  their  Butler  t.'olor 
to  those  who  have  never  used  it,  and  a 
pretty  birthday  card  for  the  baby,  if  you  ask. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WO  R  KS  • 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 


It  pays 

to  get  our  / 

Cntaltujuc  ami  price*  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  Implement*:  Trend  and  Sweep 
Thrasher*,  separator*,  ran  non  Corn  Shelter*  with  < -loaner 
Hagger,  Hand  Shelters,  d liferent  iilxo*  and  style*,  Ford  ('utters 
with  and  without  Ofuahcr,  HVed  Mill*,  Sled  Laud  Rollers,  Koy- 
*to tit)  Chilled  PlowH.Kmplro  light-draft  Mower*,Cro*A-OUt  Wood 
Saw*.  Vertical  Holler*  with  Engine  complete,  cither  on  bsno 


plato  or  on  four  wheel  iron  truck,  from  -I  to  15  horso  power, 

S.S.  MKKSINRER  AfHON  Tfttamy,  Northampton  t  Pa. 


Colo  A  t.MXt  acre  Virginia  Kurin,  lo 
rur  Odl\?a  eated  .V)  mites  aliove  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Kallrotni.  One  of  the 
finest  farms  In  the  Slate  Price  *tH', imm>,  which  lneluder 
stock.  Implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  Kor  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  I.  W.  N  OK  YELL,  Island  l\  0.»  QorcU* 
laud  Count/,  Va. 
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Publishers  Desk. 

A  Waiter  Must  Always  Serve. 

COME  BOYS,  WHERE  ARE  YOU  ? 

Bear  in  mind,  you  boys,  who 
think  of  trying  to  secure  that 
free  scholarship,  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  send  the 
entire  200  subscribers  before  you 
start  at  college.  For  75  subscrip¬ 
tions  the  R.  N.-Y.  will  pay  your 
expenses  at  college  for  one  term. 
You  can  secure  the  balance  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  vacation,  our  Free 
Education  circulars  tell  the  whole 
story.  Now,  boys,  this  is  your 
chance.  We  know  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  tell  you 
that  a  college  course  can  be  made 
to  pay  you  well.  You  will  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  than 
this.  Come,  we  offer  stout¬ 
hearted,  energetic  boys  a  chance 
to  show  the  world  what  they  are 
made  of.  The  boys  who  accept 
this  chance  will  never  regret  it, 
that  we  will  guarantee.  Come 
boys,  why  are  you  not  at  work 
on  your  club  ?  A  lot  of  others 
are,  and  will  doubtless  do  well. 

“  Do  you  take  the  Rural  New-Yorker?” 
asked  one  prominent  nurseryman  of  an¬ 
other  at  the  meeting  in  this  city. 

“  No,”  was  the  repiy ;  “  I  am  too  busy  to 
find  time  to  read  it.” 

“You  ought  to  take  it.  Any  nursery¬ 
man  who  doesn’t  take  and  read  it  is  be¬ 
hind  the  times.  There  is  no  other  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  published  which  is  so  up  with 
the  times  in  horticultural  matters  !” 

I  think.the  R.  N.-Y.  the  best  paper  I  have 
yet  found.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be 
improved.  I  am  glad  it  has  started  a 
weekly  index.  j.  w.  H. 

Warren,  Me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Rural  is  itself 
answering  its  inquiry  as  to  how  it  could  be 
improved,  in  every  issue,  and  any  sugges¬ 
tions  I  could  make  would  probably  be 
realized  by  the  paper  of  its  own  accord,  as 
I  have  noticed  that  any  particular  informa¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  obtain  is  very  apt  to 
appear  in  the  next  issue.  c.  H.  A. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  great 
teacher;  the  work  It  is  doing  is  simply  im¬ 
mense.  It  is  a  friend  to  honest  trade,  and  a 
terror  to  wrong  doers.  w.  s.  B. 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  taking  the  Rural  only  a  few 
months,  but  in  that  time  it  has  been  worth 
many  times  the  price  paid  for  it.  Success 
to  it !  G.  w.  c. 

Mount  Jackson,  Va. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  paper.  I  don’t 
want  it  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year  at 
any  price.  F.  w.  f. 

Ascutneyville,  Vt. 

I  regard  the  R.  N.-Y.  as  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  farm  journals,  and  it  is  doing 
more  to  day  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the 
followers  of  agriculture,  the  most  noble 
and  useful  employment,  than  any  other 
paper  in  our  country.  Long  may  it  pros- 
perl  R.  J.  w. 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

The  Rural  is  “  all  right,”  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  in  America.  j.  L.  s. 

Birch  Bay,  Washington. 

During  a  year’s  trial  of  the  Rural  I  have 
found  that  it  is  both  progressive  and  prac¬ 
tical  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  is  in  too 
able  hands  for  any  criticisms  of  mine  to 
add  to  its  worth.  Were  it  in  the  home  of 
every  farmer,  read  and  properly  heeded, 
there  would  be  less  cry  of  “  farmin’  don’t 
pay.”  Intelligence  and  industry  combined 
will,  even  at  present,  make  any  farm 
pay,  and  a  good  agricultural  journal  is  as 
necessary  to  a  successful  farmer  as  are  good 
tools  to  a  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Luther,  Mich.  A.  A.  M. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  Sale  of  yearling  thoroxighbred  horses 
from  the  Haggin  ranch  will  take  place  in 
•  New  York  June  16.  About  100  animals  will 
be  offered,  mostly  colts  from  Sir  Modrid 
and  Darebin.  This  season’s  lot  is  called  the 
finest  that  ever  left  the  ranch. 

Monet  in  Mules. — One  of  our  subscribers 
in  Humphreys  County,  Tennessee,  writes  as 
follows  about  his  mule  and  horse  stock : 

“  I  keep  two  mares  for  work  and  for  raising 
mule  colts.  In  five  years  they  have  had  six 
colts  each.  I  lost  four  out  of  the  12,  however. 
Of  the  eight  living  I  have  sold  five  for 
§212.50,  and  have  on  hand  one  four-year-old 
worth  §135,  and  two  over  a  month  old  that 
will  sell  for  §100  this  fall,  if  I  decide  not  to 
keep  them.” 

An  “  official  estimate  ”  in  Russia  places 
the  number  of  wolves  in  the  European  part 
of  that  country  at  170,000.  In  several  prov¬ 
inces  the  breeding  and  training  of  wolf 
hounds  is  a  very  important  industry.  Some 
of  these  fierce  dogs  were  sent  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest,  but  were  found  to  be  a 
little  slow  to  capture  the  coyotes  which 
abound  there.  It  is  now  proposed  to  cross 
these  dogs  with  the  greyhound.  Many  of 
us  fail  to  realize  how  carefully  and  ex¬ 
tensively  dogs  are  bred  in  England  and 
Europe. 

A  Bigger  Calf. — On  page  298  we  gave 
an  account  of  a  calf  which  weighed  138 
pounds  at  birth.  Mr.  S.  N.  Franklin,  of 
Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.,  thinks  he  can  beat 
this  story,  and  sends  us  the  following  note  : 
“  Several  years  ago  my  grade  Durham  cow 
dropped  a  bull  calf  that  weighed  152  pounds. 
It  was  converted  into  a  steer,  and  was  fed 
all  it  could  eat  until  it  was  two  years  old, 
when  it  was  led  three  miles,  put  on  the 
scales,  and  weighed  1,865  pounds  and  sold 
for  §140.  His  dam  gave  70  pounds  per  day 
of  milk  which  made  22J^  pounds  of  butter 
in  seven  day3.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  informs  us  that  he 
likes  the  Dorset  sheep  all  the  better  the 
longer  he  keeps  them.  They  are  very  pro¬ 
lific,  and  the  lambs  grow  rapidly  and  fatten 
readily.  The  Dorsets  seem  to  have  more 
intelligence  than  other  sheep,  too.  One  of 
Mr.  Woodward’s  ewes  dropped  triplet 
lambs  while  in  a  pen  with  other  sheep 
She  got  her  lambs  into  one  corner  and 
kept  the  other  sheep  away  from  them  until 
morning.  Mr.  Woodward  is  a  silo  enthu¬ 
siast.  Five  years  ago  he  did  not  believe  in 
silage.  Now  he  says  the  silo  is  the  only 
place  for  the  corn  crop. 

Writing  about  live  stock  insurance, 
Savage  &  Farnum  say  :  “  We  do  not  insure 
the  lives  of  our  animals ;  we  insure  them 
against  fire  and  lightning  in  a  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company.  We  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  live  stock  insurance  company  could 
not  do  a  good  business  if  conducted  on  bus¬ 
iness  principles,  with  sufficient  working 
capital.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  the  average  farmer  to  insure  the 
lives  of  his  animals  except  in  the  case  of 
high-priced  stock.  The  trouble  heretofore 
has  been  that  all  live  stock  companies 
charged  a  higher  premium  than  owners 
felt  they  could  afford  to  pay.” 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  learns  that 
authority  has  been  given  Prof.  Georgeson 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  to  sell, 
from  the  college  herd,  13  Short-horn  cows 
and  heifers,  including  three  yearling  Short¬ 
horn  bulls,  six  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  and 
the  Polled  Angus  bull,  with  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  with  the  proceeds  a  trio  of 
Holstein  cattle  and  a  trio  of  Shropshire 
sheep.  This  indicates  a  change  in  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  farm  management.  Instead  of 
beef-making  with  dairying  as  a  side  issue, 
dairying  with  beef  as  a  side  issue  will  now 
be  followed.  The  Short-horns  are  very 
strongly  represented  in  Kansas,  and  there 
are  many  who  believe  that  the  college 
would  do  better  to  try  and  develop  a  herd 
of  dairy  Short-horns.  The  purchasing 
of  Shopshire  sheep  indicates  a  change  from 
wool  to  mutton. 

Four-thousand-pound  Steers.  —  Prof. 
G.  E.  Morrow,  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 

College,  writes  the  R.  N.-Y.  as  follows: 

“  I  hope  Mr.  Moore,  owner  of  the  pair  of 
grade  Short-horn  oxen  illustrated  in  the  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  24,  will  be  kind  enough  to 
submit  definite  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  the  reported  weight— 8,030  pounds.  If 
this  is  done,  I  think  he  will  have  the  honor 


of  being  recognized  as  the  owner  of  a 
heavier  pair  of  cattle  than  have  ever  been 
known  before.  For  many  years  I  have 
heard  of  steers  weighing  4,000  pounds  or 
more  each,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  one.  Each  year  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  offered  a  prize  of  §75  for 
the  heaviest  steer  exhibited  at  the  Fat 
Stock  Show  in  Chicago.  I  think  a  trifle 
under  3,200  pounds  is  the  heaviest  weight 
recorded.  Of  course,  a  steer  would  not 
weigh  quite  so  much  there  as  at  home. 
Steers  have  been  shown  there  which  were 
claimed  to  have  weighed  3,500  pounds,  but 
they  did  not  weigh  so  much  there.  At  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
steer  was  shown  with  a  claimed  weight  of 

4.500  pounds.  When  officially  weighed  the 
scales  showed  2,862  pounds.  Weights  of 

3.500  pounds,  or  possibly  3,600  pounds,  seem 
well  authenticated.  It  would  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  such  evidence  as  all 
would  count  conclusive,  substantiating  the 
extraordinary  weight  reported  for  Mr. 
Moore’s  oxen.” 

Fast-walking  Horses.  —  A  movement 
is  on  foot  to  encourage  breeders  of  draft 
horses  to  institute  a  “  fast-walking  record  ” 
similar  to  the  records  that  have  proved  so 
valuable  to  breeders  of  trotting  stock. 
John  W.  Aiken,  of  Scipio,  New  York, 
has  the  following  to  say  about  the  matter. 
“Anything  that  creates  an  interest  in  a 
record  for  fast  walking  horses  must  do  good. 
I  believe  fast  walking  is  a  matter  both  of 
breeding  and  training.  Colts  can  be  trained 
to  walk  fast  by  being  led  alongside  a  fast¬ 
walking  horse  or  behind  a  fast-walking 
team.  As  soon  as  old  enough  for  the  har¬ 
ness,  each  should  be  driven  with  a  fast¬ 
walking  mate  until  the  habit  is  firmly  es¬ 
tablished.  A  very  large  percentage  of  draft 
animals,  however,  need  no  particular  train¬ 
ing  in  this  direction.  Medium-sized  Per- 
cherons  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  fast 
walkers.  Fast  walking  is  of  particular 
value  to  most  purchasers  of  draft  stock.” 

Misfit  Breeding.— The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in¬ 
formed  that  many  Western  farmers  seem 
to  have  lost  their  heads  over  the  success  of 
Mr.  Williams  who  bred  Axtell  and  Aller- 
ton.  It  is  claimed  that  these  horses  derive 
almost  all  of  their  excellence  from  their 
sires,  the  mares  having  been  of  quite  ordin¬ 
ary  breeding.  This  fact  has  led  many 
owners  of  good  farm  mares  to  breed  them 
to  trotting  stallions  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  “flyer”  that  will  pay  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm  in  2:15  time.  Of  course,  thousands 
of  these  mares  have  been  mismated  as  they 
have  been  taken  to  the  nearest  stallion 
without  much  regard  to  his  weight,  color, 
shape  or  pedigree.  The  Breeder’s  Gazette 
well  says  that  “this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Bohemian  oats  have  been  bought  by  the 
farmer  for  undue  gain.  Seeds  have  many 
times  been  sown  the  cost  of  which  the  crop 
did  uot  realize.  There  will  be  more  paid 
out  in  trotting  stallion  fees  this  season  In 
Iowa  than  the  entire  crop  of  colts  from  the 
misfit  unions  now  being  made  will  bring 
when  put  upon  the  market.”  The  loss  to 
the  farmers  will  be  considerable  and  the  dis¬ 
gust  and  disappointment  at  the  failure  to 
produce  salable  horses  will  be  beyond 
measure. 

Solid-Hoofed  Hogs.— There  has  been  a 
considerable  amount  of  talk  about  the 
“Aristotle”  or  solid-footed  hog.  The 
writer  has  seen  quite  a  number  of  these 
“mule-footed”  hogs  in  the  South  where 
they  are  numerous  enough  to  escape  being 
curiosities.  The  following  note  from  Mr. 
Talbot,  who  is  breeding  this  hog,  may  in¬ 
terest  our  readers.  “  This  hog  was  formerly 
a  bone  of  contention  between  many  nat¬ 
uralists,  some  maintaining  that  it  did  not 
exist  and  consequently  that  many  other 
statements  of  Aristotle  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  All  doubt,  however,  is  now 
dispelled.  The  “  Aristotle  ”  is  the  best  hog 
I  have  in  a  lot  of  nine  breeds,  with  which  I 
am  experimenting.  One  experiment  con¬ 
sists  in  selecting  a  typical  specimen  of 
each  breed  and  blending  the  blood  of  the 
whole  in  order  to  secure  a  composite  type 
showing  the  improvements  due  to  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  different  breeds.  I  am  not 
positive,  but  think  that  the  cloven-hoofed 
hog  is  simply  the  result  of  an  abnormal 
freak,  or  "  sport,”  in  some  pigs  in  early 
times,  and  that  the  swine-herder,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  respected  by  the  herders 
of  cattle  or  cloven-hoofed  animals,  perpet¬ 
uated  the  results  of  this  "sport”  by  inter¬ 
breeding  animals  similarly  distinguished, 
in  order;  that  his  craft  might  in  time  be 
raised  to  a  higher  place  in  society.  Per¬ 
haps  he  lived  before  Jacobs’  successful  ex- 
eriments  in  coloring  animals  before  their 
irth,  and,  though  not  as  successful  as  he 
expected,  still  he  must  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  in  his  undertaking  by  a  fair 
measure  of  achievement.” 


BRITISH  DRAFT  BREEDS. 

Blair  Brothers,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  who  have 
long  been  noted  as  breeders  of  the  English 
breeds  of  draft  horse,  send  us  the  following 
notes  to  explain  why  they  pin  their  faith  to 
the  breeds  they  handle : 

“We  began  handling  imported  horses 
about  14  years  ago.  We  first  began  with 
the  Clydesdale  horses  at  a  time  when  we 
considered  them  the  best  horses  for  produc¬ 
ing  large  draft  animals  suitable  for  city 
work.  In  1882  we  began  handling  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Shire  horses  as  well.  Since  that  time 
we  have  handled  and  imported  a  great 
many  horses  of  both  of  these  breeds,  and 
consider  them  by  far  the  best  draft  horses 
in  the  world. 

What  breed  of  horses  is  best  suited 
for  crossing  on  the  common  mares  of 
this  country,  the  object  being  to  produce 
colts  that.sell  well  ?  Weconsiderjtne  Eng¬ 
lish  Shire  and^the_  Clydesdale  horses  .the 


best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  Clydes 
and  Shires  are  the  oldest  established  breeds 
of  draft  horses  in  the  world.  They  are 
very  uniform  in  color,  being  almost  invari¬ 
ably  bays,  browns  and  blacks.  They  excel 
other  draft  breeds  in  as  much  as  they  are 
closer  to  the  ground,  with  more  size  and 
substance,  and  with  more  and  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  bone,  and  fully  equal  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  Their  strength  and  weight  are  so 
distributed  as  to  make  them  the  best 
adapted  for  heavy  pulliDg.  It  is  much 
more  profitable  for  farmers  who  are  farm¬ 
ing  in  a  general  way  to  raise  large  draft 
horses  than  any  other  class.  We  consider 
breeding  to  light  or  trotting-bred  horses  a 
lottery.  Sometimes  a  farmer  will  get 
something  that  proves  to  be  very  fast,  and 
that  will  sell  for  a  good  deal  of  money  ;  but 
such  cases  occur  only  once  perhaps  in  a 
thousand  times.  There  is  nothing  more 
unsalable  in  the  horse  line  than  a  small¬ 
sized  colt,  that  will  bring  perhaps  §75  or 
§100  to  §125,  when  he  becomes  four  years 
old.  In  breeding  to  draft  horses,  the 
progeny  are  reared  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  buyers. 
If  farmers  would  breed  to  the  very  best 
imported  draft  stallions  they  could  find, 
they  would  find  the  offsprings  the  most 
profitable  class  of  horses  that  they  could 
raise.  Breeding  to  draft  Horses  is  much 
more  certain  than  any  other.  Our  farmers 
here  get  from  §175  "to  §275  each  for  good 
draft  geldings. 

While  we  recommend  the  Clydesdale 
and  Shire  horses,  and  consider  good 
specimens  of  those  breeds  the  best 
adapted  for  producing  large  draft  work 
horses  for  the  city,  yet  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  breeding  to  a  good  Percheron  than 
to  a  poor  Clydesdale  or  English  Shire. 
It  always  pays  to  breed  the  best,  even  if 
the  cost  for  service  is  a  little  more.  Many  of 
the  farmers  out  in  this  country  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  breeding  to  our 
draft  horses.  There  are  a  great  many  draft 
stallions  through  this  section,  and  farmers 
breed  to  them  almost  entirely,  and  yet  the 
resulting  draft  colts  are  sought  after  so 
eagerly  by  the  buyers  that  it  is  often  really 
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hard  work  to  pick  up  a  few  car-loads  of 
good  draft  horses.  - 

Which  Creeds  are  best  adapted  for  city 
work  and  which  for  farm  work  ?  We  would 
say  that  the  English  Shire  and  Clydesdale- 
are  best  adapted  for  city  work,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  we  consider  them  best 
adapted  for  farm  work.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  breeding  to  a  draft  stallion  merely 
because  be  is  large.  We  consider  that  the 
medium-sized  draft  horse,  weighing  from 
1,700  to  1,900  pounds,  smooth  in  all  his  pro- 

Eortions  and  compactly  built,  with  good, 
eavy,  flat  bones,  and  good  feet,  gives  the 
most  satisfaction.  In  many  localities  the 
larger  classes  of  Cleveland  Bay  horses 
answer  the  purpose  of  producing  horses  for 
farm  work  very  well.  The  progeny  is  well 
adapted  for  working  on  the  farm  and  can 
then  be  hitched  up  and  driven  to  town.  The 
Cleveland  Bay  horses  are  all  bays  in  color 
and  are  very  uniform,  being  pretty  much 
of  the  same  type.  They  are  easily  matched 
and,  if  a  proper  selection  is  made,  produce 
very  good  carriage  horses  that  will  bring 
good  prices  in  the  city,  for  driving. 

We  have  been  breeding  to  draft  horses 
in  this  neighborhood  for  18  or  20  years  and 
have  supplied  buyers  from  the  East  with  a 
great  many  heavy  horses.  We  believe  that 
there  are  more  draft  horses  in  Illinois  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Years 
ago  the  farmers  bred  to  small  horses  and 
did  not  pay  dearly  so  much  attention  as 
they  do  now  to  breeding  to  better  classes. 
Since  they  have  begun  breeding  to  draft 
horses  and  given  the  business  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves,  they  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  have  sold  a  great 
many  Clydesdale,  English  Shire  and 
Cleveland  Bay  horses  in  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  In  many  parts  of  Michigan  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  breed  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay  horse.  In  localities  where  we 
have  sold  draft  horses  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory  and  very  profitable 
to  those  who  engage  in  it.  Indiana  seems 
to  require  a  great  many  draft  horses.  In 
our  opinion  the  horses  best  adapted  for 
these  two  States  would  be  the  English 
Shire  and  Clydesdale.  We  have  tried  them 
successfully  now  for  14  years  and  they 
have  invariably  given  satisfaction  where- 
ever  they  have  gone.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  the  first  English  Shire  horses  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country,  and  a  few  years 
ago  only  a  few  dealers  were  importing 
them.  Now  almost  all  the  dealers  and 
breeders  in  the  country  are  importing  these 
horses.  They  have  come  to  the  front  very 
fast  and  now  stand  pre-eminently  at  the 
head  of  draft  horses.  When  we  consider 
that  they  have  attained  their  present  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from 
the  other  draft  breeds  which  have  been 
known  so  much  longer,  it  will  be  plainly 
seen  that  they  have  attained  their  popular 
position  through  merit.  Wherever  a  Shire 
stallion  has  been  introduced  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  other  sales  have  followed  as  soon 
as  the  colts  began  to  appear.  The  Shire 
horse  has  come  to  stay  and  is.  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  future  draft  horse  of  America.” 

I  = 

A  Few  Words  on  Indigestion. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  give  the  history 
of  the  Canadian,  Alexis  St.  Martin,  to  whom 
a  shot  through  the  stomach  brought  fame, 
nor  to  tell  yon  how  long  it  takes  to  digest 
Strassburg  pie  or  sourkrout.  No  doubt 
you  know  by  experience.  It  has  been  well 
said :  “  Some  men  never  seem  to  know  they 
have  a  stomach.”  However,  we  do  not 
write  for  this  fortunate  class. 

The  celebrated  Purdon  thoroughly  “  di¬ 
gested”  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
there  are  few  Pnrdons.  The  old  Romans 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  indiges¬ 
tion.  The  gastronomic  feats  of  our  Teu¬ 
tonic  fore-fathers  are  almost  incredible, 
and  we  read  the  accounts  of  “  Homeric 
Banquets,”  with  a  feeling  approaching  to 
incredulity. 

Our  manner  of  life  has  impaired  our 
digestive  powers.  We  do  not  spend  enough 
time  in  the  open  air  ;  we  rise  early  and  re¬ 
tire  late  to  rest.  We  bolt  our  food,  and  do 
not  rest  afterward.  To  these  and  other  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization  is  to 
be  traced  one  of  our  most  common  maladies, 
Dyspepsia.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  por¬ 
tray  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of  its 
victims.  We  shall  simply  point  out  a  way 
of  escape  and  refer  you  to  a  work,  giving  a 
full  account  of  many  cures,  with  abundant 
testimonials,  which  you  can  verify  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  patients  themselves. 

Write  for  our  treatise  on  Compound 
Oxygen.  It  is  a  carefully  written  medical 
work,  giving  the  mode  of  action,  nature, 
results,  and,  in  short,  a  full  account  of  this 
great  vitalizing  agent.  No  other  genuine. 
Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY,  June  7,  1890. 

The  peach  outlook  on  the  Delaware  and 
Maryland  Peniusula  is  a  gloomy  one.  Last 
year  it  was  nearly  a  failure,  and  this  year 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  growers  do  not  pre¬ 
dict  over  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Repeated 
failures  are  telling  upon  the  finances  of  the 
farmers  and  the  value  of  farms  in  that 
region.  Many  have  about  decided  to  aban¬ 
don  the  business.  The  rot  has  also  affected 
the  apples,  pears  and  plums.  More  en- 
couragiug  reports  come  from  the  new  peach 
section  of  Maryland,  on  the  mountain  side, 
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in  Washington  County.  Last  year  there 
was  a  good  crop  from  the  orchards  planted 
some  years  ago.  This  season  they  promise 
to  produce  a  fine  crop.  The  fruit  is  larger 
and  more  succulent  than  the  Eastern  Shore 
peach.  Some  of  the  peninsula  growers  are 
investing  in  mountain  orchards,  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  abandoning  the 
lower  counties. 

Baltimore  and  Richmond  for  more  than 
60  years  have  exported  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
flour  that  Brazil  consumes.  Upon  this 
flour  there  is  a  duty  of  about  70  cents  a 
barrel,  and  at  the  present  juncture  there  is 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  mills 
to  emphasize  this  discrimination  against  us 
by  buying  wheat  in  Russia,  California  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  is  admitted,  if  not 
free,  at  so  slight  a  duty  as  to  make  the  dis¬ 
crimination  a  serious  one  in  ordinary  times. 
When  it  is  considered  that  $70,009,000  worth 
of  coffee  was  imported  into  this  country 
free,  and  700,000  barrels  of  flour  paid  $500,000 
import  duty,  then  the  international  relation 
is  so  lacking  in  the  feature  of  reciprocity 
that  it  seems  some  arrangement  ought  to 
be  made  whereby  Americans  could  reap 
some  benefit  from  the  Brazilian  trade. 

A  delegation  from  Scotland  visited  the 
British  Minister  of  Agriculture,  recently, 
and  asked  him  to  modify  the  restriction 
against  the  importation  of  American 
cattle.  The  chief  arguments  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  in  support  of  their  request  were  the 
scarify  of  store  cattle  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  absence  of  pleuro- pneumonia  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  reply  to  the  request  the  Minister 
said  that  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain  favored  restriction.  He  was  un¬ 
able,  he  declared,  to  hold  out  the  slightest 
hope  of  any  modification  of  the  present 
regulation  governing  the  importation  of 
cattle,  even  if  cattle  in  America  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  the  disease. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  an 
official  stenographer  to  the  Interstate  Cat¬ 
tlemen’s  convention  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
last  March,  and  the  proceedings  were  of 
such  interest  to  cattlemen  generally  that 
the  Secretary  has  concluded  to  issue  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  form  of  a 
special  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  The  report  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution  among  those  inter- 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  milk  wagon  race  the  other  day. 
Each  contestant  was  stationed  at  the  wire, 
the  driver  to  load  two  30  quart  milk  cans, 
shut  up  the  tail-board,  and  get  in  his  wagon 
and  drive  a  mile,  the  first  horse  in  to  be  de¬ 
clared  the  winner.  The  winner  made  the 
mile  in  3:21)£. 

An  international  competition  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Italian  Government,  to 
be  opened  at  Foggia,  October  20,  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  November  30,  1890,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  into  use  the  best  seeding 
or  sowing  machines.  Machine  to  drill  or 
broadcast  seed,  and  machines  intended  to 
sow  seed  and  distribute  fertilizers  will  be 
admitted  to  the  competitive  trials.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  worthy  the  attention  of  our  ag¬ 
ricultural  implement  makers,  who  stand 
confessedly  in  advance  of  all  others,  both 
as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
various  labor-saving  devices. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  7,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  87@$2  40;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  9U@81  95;  Pea,  81  90@81  95;  Red  Kidney,  84  .0; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  35@82  40;  Foreign  Mediums, 
$1  50@$1  65;  California  Lima.  $3  60@8S  70;  Italian,  $1  60 
@81  75.  Green  Peas.  $1  00@81  to. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  14@- — c;  Western,  best 
13V4@14c;  do  prime,  12al8c:  do  good,  10@ll-  do  poor. 
6W10;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrklns.  tubs.  best.  14@'.5e;  do 
prime.  12@13;  do  line,  10@U;  Welsh  tubs.  Hue,  12®18e; 
do  good,  !0@Ue.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
10@11;  do  One,  839;  Western  dairy,  tine,  10@— c; 
do  fair  839c:  do  poor.  6@&54e;  do  factory,  fresn.  best. 
9@l0c,  do  prime,  S@9o,  do  good.  7«S ;  do  poor,  5 
@654e. 

New  Cheese.— Fancy  White,  894®  874:  fancy  colored, 
S54&S98-,  fair,  3®  light  skims,  7@— ;  skims,  2@3. 

Eoas,— Near  by .  fresn.  1494  &15c;  Canadian.  1454®— ; 
Southern,  14@— c;  Western,  best.  U54@1454e. 

Fbuits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  83  25@87  00 ;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  $2  50@$4  50;  Oranges.  Florida.  82  50@8<  OO. 
Strawberries,  S@15o.  Cherries,  Virginia,  5@2Uc. 

Domestic  Dried -Apples  —  Evaporated,  old,  7@954c. 
do  choice,  new.  ll@V2e;  prime,  10@lo5se;  sliced,  new, 
454@Yc ;  do  old,  35&(2S84e;  Chopped,  4&454e,  Cores  and 
skins,  2@254c.  Cherries,  new,  S@12c ;  do,  old,  S@10e. 
Raspberries,  new.  25@30c  ;  Blackberries,  4<2454e. 
Peaches,  Delaware, evaporated,  peeled,  15@22c;  dodo, 
unpeeled.  7@i0e;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
@15c ;  do  do  do,  uupeeled,7@9‘*c;  do  do,  sundrled,  S@ 
1054c.  Huckleberries,  new, Ub$@llc.  Plums,  new,  554® 
654c- 

Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  81  O0@*l  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00@$2  00. 

Hay  and  Straw.—  Timothy,  best,  80@S5c;  do  good, 
60@70o:  do  medium.  50c@60 ;  Clover,  mixed.  45@55e; 
shipping.  35@40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  81.00@$1 10;  short 
rye,  40@50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30@40c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll@l2c; 
Buckwheat,  10@lie:  Beeswax  22@23o. 

Hops.— State.  New,  !9@20e;  do,  good,  18@19c;  do 
eommon,14@15c;  do  1888,  0esi.ll@12c;  dodo,  prime, 10@ 
11c;  do  do,  common,  7@3c ;  California,  New,  best,  18® 
19c;  do  good  to  prime,  16@17e  do  Old,  best,  ll@12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7@9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
8H@8Wc,  and  farmers’  grades  at  7@794e,  Pecans,  9@ 
10c.  Chestnuts,  84  00@86  90  per  bushel;  Hickory  Nuts, 
$1  50® $2  00  per  bushel. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  10®— c;  do  common  to, 
good,  8@9e ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  16@1S;  Squab; 
white,  per  doxen,  |3  l'0@SS  25;  do  dark,  do .  81  JO @82  00: 
Chickens,  spring,  2041 26c:  Fowls,  near  by,  U)@1054e  ; 
Capons,  16@22c;  Slips,  I6@l8c.  Broilers,  heavy,  25@32e; 
do.  light,  S5@S7e. 

Poultry-Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  14@l7e; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb,!0'.@llc.  do  Western, per  lb,  914 
@10e:  roosters,  per  lb,  65,@7e  :  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8® 
10c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  70@$0  85;  Geese, West¬ 
ern.  per  pair,  $1  00@$i  25. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine  per  bbl.  81  75@$2  00; 
New  Brunswick.  $  75m$2:  State  do.  75c@8I  50;  do  New 
Orleans,  82U0@$3;  Charleston  do,  82  50@$275,  Western, 


do,  75c.®81  50;  Bermuda,  do,  $2  C0@88  00;  Florida,  do, 
$2  00@$3  00;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb.  sack,  $1  00 
@81  85,  Sweets  do,  82  60@$4  00.  Cabbage,  per  100, 
810  00(2815  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  $150@8175;  Onions— 
Bermuda,  per  crate,  82  00;  Havana,  do  do,  8'  75(282  25; 
Tomatoes,  per  crate.  81  50@83  50.  Beets  per  crate, 
81  00@8>  50;  Asparagus,  per  drzen,  *0  50(281  (5:  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  $3  i»iC2$8 1>0;  Peas,  per  crate.  *1  00® 
81  .’it);  String  Beans,  per  crate,  $0  45(2  8  2  50;  Cabbages, 
Florida,  per  bbl..  8K*.  82  00  do  Charleston.  82  U>@82  50; 
Cucumbers,  per  crate,  80  50@$1  50;  Squash,  per  crate, 
25c.@l  25. 


WHEAT.  Ree  ipts  were  larger;  clearances  con¬ 
tinued  small.  Safes— Ungraded  Winter  Red  at  8844® 
9284c;  No.  2  Red,  9544c.  store,  9'c.  afloat:  No.  1  Hard 
Spring,  «10284@8103;  No.  2  June,  95  S-16@9594c.;  do 
July,  94%'e  9 '94c.;  do  August,  94J4@9544C.;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  94!*,@9n44r.  do  December,  9n^(a,97  7  lHc  RYE. — 
Dull  and  heavy,  sales— Western,  6894c.  delivered  for 
export.  Western  In  boatloads  quated  at  58@585tc. 
Canada,  58@585®-.;  State,  59@6ic.  COKN-Was  rela¬ 
tively  stronger  than  wheat,  and  (he  general  market 
close  1  atanadvance.  For  prompt  delivery  prices  gain¬ 
ed  on  light  receipts  and  restricted  offerings  Sales  — 
Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  40:o43ke.;  Steamer  Mix¬ 
ed,  41444  84c.  afloat,  4284c.  f.  o.  r>.;  New  York  Yellow, 
43e.  delivered  ;  No.  2  While  quoted  4fi(«46j4C.,  No  2 
June  4  540.:  do  July.  4;Vfc®4254c.  OATS— Sales— No.  8 
Mixed.  33HC.  elevatur  ;  No.  3  White,  8844(2  88940.  eleva¬ 
tor  No.  2  Mixed,  345tc.  elevator.  3544c.  delivered  ;  No. 
2  White,  34^(334940.  elevator,  85}4®85HC.  delivered; 
No.  1  W’ntte,  37c  elevator;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western, 
3 2® 36.;  White  do.,  34(*40c.:  No.  2  June,  83V6®33?4c.;  do 
July,  3-94®  3354o  ;  do  August,  3154c.;  do  September, 
30>4@3u44c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


BEEVES.— Feeling  weak.  City  dressed  beef  slow  at 
59412654c.  for  Texas  sides,  and  656@794  for  ordinary 
to  choice  Native  carcasses.  Chicago  dressed  in  mode¬ 
rate  request  at  654@744C.  Cable  advices  show  an  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets. 
Refrigerated  beef-  sold  at  4d.  or  about  Sc.  per  pound, 
and  American  steers  at  lo@1154c.  (tops  12c.)  estimated 
dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal.  These  figures  will 
not  pay  by  ariy  means  ;  but  to  lose  85  to  $10  per  head 
Is  not  so  bad  as  losing  $25@30. 

CALVES— “Cull  ”  veals  sold  at  4c.:  medium  to  prime 
at  49i@554c.;  and  choice  and  selected  at  85  60®  85  75  per 
100  lbs.  Dressed  calves  opened  weak  and  closed  54c. 
lower  than  yesterday.  Quotations  6@?44e.  for  country 
dressed  veals  ;  7@9c  for  city  dressed,  with  not  many 
sales  above  854c.;  dressed  buttermilks  5@6c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  ruled  extremely  dull, 
and  a  small  fraction  lower;  prime  lambs  held  up 
fairly  well,  but  the  general  market  was  rated  54c.  off 
at  the  close.  Common  to  choice  sheep  ranged  in 
price  from  $4  50  to  |5  85  per  10;i  lbs.;  poorest  to  best 
lambs  soid  694  @8c.  per  lb.,  including  three  carloads  of 
Marylauds.  a  deck  load  of  Virginias,  and  a  little 
bunch  of  Jerseys  at  the  outside  figure.  The  dead 
market  continues  slow  and  prices  are  weak.  The 
extreme  heat  and  the  high  cost  of  ice  deter  shop 
butchers  from  laying  In  stock  except  for  Immediate 
needs.  Dressed  mutton  sold  at  9@Ue.;  dressed  lambs 
at  ll@Hc.,  with  general  sales  of  the  latter  at  I2@l8c. 

HOGS.— Market  extremely  dull  and  10@15c.  lower. 
Quotations  are  83  9  j®84  5.  One  carload  of  Western 
hogs  on  sale,  which  would  not  bring  probably  over  84. 
Country  dressed  lower  at  494®  654c.  for  heavy  to  light. 


BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

BUT  ONE  NIGHT  CHICAGO  TO  DENVER. 

“The  Burlington’s  Number  One”  daily 
vestibule  express  leaves  Chicago  at  1:00 
p.  m.  and  arrives  at  Denver  at  6:30  p.  m.  the 
next  day.  Quicker  time  than  by  any  other 
route.  Direct  connection  with  this  train 
from  Peoria.  Additional  express  trains, 
making  as  quick  time  as  those  of  any  other 
road,  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Peoria 
to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs, 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Atchison, 
Kansas  City,  Houston  and  all  points  West, 
Northwest  and  Southwest. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 
Hops  are  higher. 

Norfolk  is  sending  good  cabbages. 

Hay  has  declined  in  price  somewhat. 
Beets  now  come  in  bunches  at  $2.50  to 
$4  per  100. 

Asparagus  is  very  plentiful  and  the 
market  is  weak. 


ing.  In  some  localities  rains  have  been  so 
copious  and  long-continued  that  seeding 
has  been  utterly  impossible.  Cold  weather 
has  also  prevailed  quite  generally  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 
Throughout  the  Northwest  the  lack  of 
sunshine,  as  well  as  a  low  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature,  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking 
conditions  of  the  spring  months  which 
have  just  closed.  There  has  also  been  no 
uniformity  whatever  in  the  fall  of  rain. 
For  example,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  have  had  an  excess ; 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  a  very  great  defici¬ 
ency,  and  more  or  less  dry  weather  in 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Up  to  a  very  recent  date,  in  the  spring 
wheat  areas,  the  drought  and  high 
winds  had  reduced  crop  prospects  greatly. 
This  outlook,  however,  has  been  changed 
favorably  for  the  time  being  by  rains, 
nothing  like,  however,  to  the  extent  re¬ 
ported  by  the  wires.  There  are  no  reserves 
of  moisture  this  spring  in  the  far  Northwest. 
Copious  rains  and  timely  ones  never  were 
more  essential  to  the  success  of  the  spring 
seeded  crops  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  than 
during  the  next  30  days.  The  corn 
crop  with  the  ample  moisture  which  exists 
at  present  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
corn  belt,  is  now  doing  very  well.  In 
Nebraska  and  Iowa  corn  is  a  little  back¬ 
ward.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri,  however, 
with  the  present  conditions,  we  ought  to 
see  by  the  15th  inst.  the  corn  crop  of  the 
country  brought  up  to  a  fairly  good  average. 
Oats  have  improved  considerably  during 
the  last  two  weeks.  This  is  owing  to  the 
cool,  cloudy,  moist  weather  which  on  the 
one  hand  makes  the  corn  crop  backward, 
but  has  just  the  opposite  effect  on  the  oats. 
There  will  be  no  winter  wheat  cut  to 
amount  to  anything  much  before  the  first 
of  July.  Every  week  sees  a  lower  average 
condition  than  the  previous  one. 


Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


YOU  WANT  “THE  TOWER  YOU 
DON'T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  RUNS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,**  send  for  our  primed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  everv  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

,,anlasting  Steel  Wheel 

considered)  co*ts  only  one- 

a  wooden  one  does.u  h  ile 
the  Tilling  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


will  Send  a  Sample 

Huggy,  Road  Cart 
OR  HARNESS 

to  one  person  at  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  who  we 
may  send  to  see  It,  Many  people 
will  buy  if  they  can  see  for 
themselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  get  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  One  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  another  We  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  tlrst  class  In  every  particular. 
Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  catalogu-s  to  select  from, 
and  get  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
our  bargains. 

DUINECO,, 

Carriage  Dept.  No.  7, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Poultry  of  all  kinds  sells  slowly  and 
prices  are  lower. 

Cherries  from  Y irginia  have  reached  here 
during  thQ  week. 

Eggs  have  dropped  in  price  although  re¬ 
ceipts  are  not  heavy. 

Gooseberries  have  appeared  and  are 
quoted  at  10  cents  per  quart. 

Strawberries  fromNewJersey  bring  best 
prices.  Some  very  good  ones  are  in  market. 
Sharpless  brings  highest  prices. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  continue  good 
both  with  new  and  old.  The  best  stock 
sells  readily,  while  poor  lots  are  dull. 

Very  few  apples  are  arriving  and  prices 
are  well  sustained.  Choice  Michigan 
Northern  Spy  bring  $6  to  $7  while  Russets 
are  $4.50  to  $6. 

The  butter  market  is  quiet,  there  being 
no  demand  for  any  but  the  best  grades, 
which  are  firm  iu  price.  At  Elgin  sales 
were  made  at  13>£  to  14  cents.  At  Utica 
14^£  to  19  cents  were  realized. 

The  cheese  market  is  stronger,  exporters 
being  free  buyers.  This  is  said  to  be  on 
account  of  decreased  freight  rates.  At 
Utica,  prices  ranged  from  8>s  to  3M  cents. 
At  Little  Falls  7%  to  8%  cents  were  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  horse  market  is  brisk  with  a  good  de¬ 
mand,  brisk  sales  and  satisfactory  prices  for 
best  carriage  and  fancy  teams  and  single 
horses.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many 
sales  of  common  or  inferior  horses,  or  those 
badly  broken  at  low  prices.  If  one  is  not  very 
particular  about  style,  speed  or  weight  a 
little  money  will  buy  a  very  serviceable 
animal. 

Recent  advices  state  that  the  weather 
has  been  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  peas 
in  France,  and  advices  from  Bordeaux  say 
the  packing  will  be  late.  Prices  are  now 
very  light,  but  a  little  warm  weather 
would  change  the  views  of  holders.  Mush¬ 
rooms  are  in  good  demand  and  prices  have 
advanced.  The  glass-makers’  strike  at 
Bordeaux  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
packing  of  olives.  The  asparagus  now  be¬ 
ing  packed  is  of  a  fine  quality,  but  the  crop 
is  small. 

Throughout  extended  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  crop  prospects  are  decidedly  discourag- 


I’lmtform  Wagon, 


2i°-  The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


|  For  16  Years  W 
have  sold  to 
,  consumer*  at 
I  OLE  SALK  PRI(  KS,  sating  them  the 
tiers*  profit.  Ship  anywhere  for  ex- 
lnatlon  before  baying.  Par  freight 
trges  1  f  not  satisfactory*  Warranted 
■  2  y  ears.  64-page  Catalogue  FREE* 
rldreai  W  R.  PRATT.  8ee*T. 


JU9MS 


DESKS. 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE. 

k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boitoa 
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TUNE  i4 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JUNE. 


Monddy  Ij0ok  out  that  you  keep  the  bolts 
_  on  the  cultivator  teeth  tight.  This 
AU*  sort  of  dentistry  pays.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  neglected  to  do  this  and  lost  the 
use  of  two  cultivator  teeth  at  a  time  when 
they  were  most  needed.  Look  out  that 
you  keep  the  hoes  sharp.  Hoes  are  cutters 
and  not  scrapers.  Carry  a  file  in  your 
pocket  and  use  it  on  the  hoe  while  you  are 
**  resting.”  Look  out  for  the  near-sighted 
man  hoeing  among  small  plants.  He  will 
have  to  get  down  close  to  his  work,  and 
use  his  fingers.  Look  out  for  the  little 
chickens  this  hot  weather.  Give  them 
plenty  of  shade  and  cool  water. 


Tuesday 

17. 


* 

*  * 


Look  out  that  you  cultivate 
proper  amount  of 


We  say  a  proper  amount,  mind  you— not 
too  much.  A  great  many  people  haven’t 
half  enough  “  cheek.”  The  consequence  is 
that  they  don’t  stand  up  for  their  rights, 
and  are  thus  deprived  of  their  honest  share 
of  wealth,  power  and  place.  But  don’t  let 
your  cheek  grow  too  hard.  Cultivate  jus¬ 
tice  and  common  sense,  and  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  where  your  rights  end  and  where  the 
interests  of  your  neighbors  come  in.  If 
you  permit  yourself  to  be  cheated  simply 
because  you  will  not  stand  up  for  your 
rights,  who  is  to  blame  for  it  ? 


Wednesday  Lookout  for  scoundrels  who 

o  play  what  we  may  call  “the 
dear-old  -horse  ”  game.  Some 
kind-hearted  farmer  who  has  an  old  horse 
that  he  has  owned  for  years  and  which  is 
now  past  its  usefulness,  is  visited  by  a 
benevolent  stranger  who  tells  a  pathetic 
story  of  how  in  years  gone  by  this  old  horse 
used  to  be  in  his  father’s  family.  The  ani¬ 
mal,  when  younger,  must  have  performed 
wonderful  feats  of  strength  and  endurance. 
It  ran  through  the  night  to  save  the  life  of 
a  sainted  sister,  etc.,  etc.  Poverty  at  last 
compelled  the  family  to  dispose  of  the 
horse,  but  the  stranger  vowed  that  he 
would  buy  it  back  and  keep  it  for  the  sake 
of  old  times.  He  offers  to  buy  the  horse 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  it  lives.  The  farmer 
is  glad  to  dispose  of  the  animal  on  these 
terms  as  he  doesn’t  want  to  kill  it  and  at 
the  same  time  has  no  use  for  it.  The 
stranger  pays  a  small  sum  and  the  farmer 
gives  a  receipt.  That  receipt  turns  up  in 
the  form  of  a  note. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Yllis  *s  N.-Y.  Day.  There  are 

1  several  articles  in  the  issue  that 
you  ought  to  read.  That  one 
on  the  District  School  ought  to  hit  you 
hard.  How  is  the  school  in  your  district 
anyway  ?  What  do  you  think  about  10- 
cent  butter  and  16  cent  cheese  ?  You  should 
hear  how  loudly  consumers  call  for  small 
cheeses.  That  “  milk  on  the  square  ”  busi¬ 
ness  promises  great  results.  How  Stanley 
and  his  party  must  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  proper  food  1  Suppose  they  could 
have  carried  quantities  of  this  powdered 
casein  and  lactoserine  !  Read  about  that 
plucky  German  girl  in  New  Jersey. 


Pridav  Shall  we  look  out  for  parties  who 
J  desire  to  sell  “diseased  plants”  of 
that  well-known  and  despised 
weed  *•  liveforever  ?”  Quite  a  number  of 
people  ask  this  question.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  as  follows  :  Some  farmers  in  New 
York  State  were  greatly  troubled  with  this 
weed  in  their  fields.  They  discovered — at 
least  so  they  claim — that  the  weeds  were 
beginning  to  die  off  ;  but  let  one  of  them 
tell  about  it  in  his  own  language ;  “  About 


10  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  Texas  Valley 
(now  dead),  had  about  two  acres  of  ground 
completely  covered  with  liveforever,  so  that 
he  could  not  raise  any  kind  of  crop  on  it, 
not  even  grass.  He  dug  the  pest  up  and 
drew  it  away,  but  could  not  kill  it  out.  He 
finally  sent,  1  think,  to  Chautauqua  County 
and  got  a  plant  of  diseased  liveforever  and 
set  it  out  in  the  plot,  and  ere  long  the  pest 
was  all  dead.  It  will  take  about  three 
years  to  do  the  work  completely,  although 
in  two  years  the  greater  part  of  the  livefor¬ 
ever  will  be  destroyed.  By  whom  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  diseased  plant  was  discovered  I 
cannot  tell  ;  but  I  know  that  a  specimen  of 
diseased  liveforever  set  out  in  a  patch 
of  healthy  liveforever  will  destroy  the  vile 
stuff,  root  and  branch.  I  sent  a  plant  to 
Prof.  B.  D.  Halstead  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  he 
says  he  thinks  the  thing  that  does  the 
work  is  a  low  form  of  mold  or  mildew. 
The  diseased  liveforever  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  common  liveforever  after  the 
blight  has  struck  it.  In  two  or  three 
mouths  after  the  Infected  plant  has  been 
planted  among  the  healthy  ones,  the  latter 
will  begin  to  wither  away,  the  stalks  will 
begin  to  die  just  above  the  ground,  while 
the  tops  are  green.  The  disease  will  keep 
spreading  and  the  plants  dying.”  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  sell  the  “diseased  plants”  to  par¬ 
ties  who  have  healthy  plants  to  kill. 

*  *  * 

Saturday  Tlie  N-Y-  wrote  to  Dr.  Hal- 

^  _  stead  to  learn  what  he  had  to 
say  about  it.  Here  we  have  his 
answer :  “  The  liveforever  disease  has 

been  under  consideration  all  winter,  and 
this  spring  some  diseased  specimens  were 
obtained  and  planted  beneath  healthy 
plants.  As  yet  no  report  of  value  can  be 
given.  There  is  a  fungus  back  of  it  all, 
and  how  soon  it  will  kill  off  the  livefor¬ 
ever  must  be  decided  after  more  time  has 
been  given  the  experiment.  Therefore 
nothing  as  yet  is  ready  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  so  far  as  the  trials  here  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 


Poultry  Yard. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION  AND  ITS 
DIFFICULTIES. 

In  noticing  complaints  about  incubators 
I  find  some  very  unfair  criticisms.  No 
faults  are  ascribed  to  the  hen,  and  no 
merits  are  given  to  the  incubators.  If  the 
hen  breaks  her  eggs  or  tramples  her  chicks 
in  the  nest,  the  “accident”  is  only 
“  natural but  should  the  incubator  fail 
to  hatch  a  majority  of  the  eggs,  no  ex¬ 
cuses  are  in  order,  for  it  is  intended  to 
hatch,  was  purchased  for  that  purpose,  aud 
must  not  fail.  Now,  among  hens  there 
are  good  sitters  aud  inferior  sitters.  There 
are  superior  machines  for  all  purposes  and 
others  not  so  good.  There  are  plows 
adapted  to  some  lands,  and  not  suitable 
for  other  locations,  aud  there  are  mauy 
worthless  implements  of  all  kinds  and 
makes  and  for  ail  purposes.  I  have  been 
placed  for  years  in  a  position  in  which  I 
have  received  as  many  complaints  of  incu¬ 
bators  as  one  would  wish  to  handle.  I 
have  always  noticed  that  nearly  all  who 
buy  the  machines  procure  the  cheapest 
(that  is,  the  lowest-priced)  to  be  found,  and 
when  a  failure  results,  instead  of  condemn¬ 
ing  that  particular  incubator,  the  buyers 
condemn  all.  Some  of  the  $10  saw  dust 
boxes  are  sold  extensively,  simply  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  price,  purchasers  forgetting 
that  if  they  added  to  the  cost  the  price  of 
50  chicks  hatched  and  marketed,  they  could 
get  a  better  incubator.  That  chicks  cannot 
be  raised  in  brooders  is  another  claim  made 
by  those  who  use  clap  trap  affairs.  Bear 
in  mind  that  brooders  are  intended  for 
raising  the  chicks  in  vrlntcr.  Those  who 
kuow  will  indorse  my  opinion  that  if  a  hen 
can  hatch  ten  chicks  and  can  raise 
five  of  them  to  a  marketable  age,  in 
January  or  any  other  winter  mouth,  she 
is  doing  well,  and  to  do  this  is  more 
difficult  for  100  hens ;  yet  the  loss  in  such 
a  case  is  50  per  cent.  To  give  the  hen 
credit  for  her  work  is  proper ;  but  hens  do 
not  perform  much  in  the  way  of  hatching 
aud  raisiug  chicks  in  mid-winter,  aud  al¬ 
though  the  hen  may  lay  at  that  season,  her 
eggs  do  not  hatch  as  well  as  when  she  lays 
in  spring  or  summer— the  “  naturAl  ” 
period.  1  can  point  to  brooder  houses  that 
send  from  1,000  to  4,000  chicks  to  market. 
There  is  some  loss  of  young  chicks,  and 
hard  work  must  be  done  to  insure  success, 
but  it  would  take  about  800  hens  to  raise 
4,000  chicks  in  winter,  and  if  any  one  will 
calculate  the  work  that  would  be  necessary 
to  care  for  the  800  hens  and  their  broods,  in 


the  “  natural  way,”  he  will  not  be  long  in 
finding  out  that,  so  far  as  the  winter  season 
is  concerned,  the  artificial  system  is  su¬ 
perior.  I  do  not  object  to  any  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  artificial  method  being  pointed 
out.  There  is  in  it  enough  to  contend 
with,  and  it  can  be  improved,  but  the  hen 
meets  with  no  better  success.  She  does 
not  always  bring  off  a  full  brood,  or  raise 
her  chicks,  and  she  demands  care  and  at¬ 
tention  also.  She  has  no  better  friend  than 
I,  and  I  am  as  eager  to  praise  her  as 
others;  but  the  incubator  and  brooder  are 
worthy  of  places  on  the  poultry  farm,  and 
should  not  be  condemned  by  those  who 
procure  the  incubator  and  brooder  that 
sells  for  the  least  money  irrespective  of 
efficiency.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 


NOTES. 

Best  Breed  for  Mothers.— Out  of  the 
five  different  breeds  we  have  tried  this 
year,  the  Langshans  have  proved  most 
successful.  They  are  quiet  and  intelligent, 
and  attend  strictly  to  business.  They  step 
about  among  the  chickens  with  the  great¬ 
est  care.  They  are  not  “fussy,”  jumping 
and  flapping  about  when  a  stranger  comes 
near,  and  while  they  do  not  peck  other 
chickens  when  they  run  in  with  their  own 
broods  they  will  fight  a  rat  or  other  enemy 
to  the  death,  I  prefer  Wyandottes  for 
other  purposes  ;  but  for  hatching,  give  me 
Langshans.  c.  D.  L. 

A  QUESTION  that  we  frequently  notice  in 
the  poultry  publications  is:  “If  one  hen 
will  net  the  owner  $1  per  year,  why  won’t 
2,000  net  $2,000  ?”  To  which  I  reply :  “  If 
one  man  can  make  a  success  of  the  grocery 
business,  why  do  so  many  fail  ?”  Can  it 
be  that  both  require  experience,  economy 
and  good,  careful  management  ?  A  great 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  “experience  ” 
is  not  necessary  in  the  poultry  business, 
but  some  have  been  known  to  change  their 
minds  when  they  have  tried  it  for  a  year. 

When  you  meet  a  farmer  who  says : 
“  Oh,  I  don’t  bother  any  with  the  hens  ;  the 
wimmen  folks  tends  to  ’em,”  keep  an  eye 
on  that  man  every  Saturday  morning,  for 
you  are  liable  to  find  him  at  the  country 
store  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  which  he  wants 
to  trade. 

Are  not  ducks  more  profitable  than 
chickens  ?  Yes,  considerably.  Why?  They 
are  less  liable  to  disease,  are  tougher,  more 
tenacious  of  life,  and  are  ravenous  feeders. 
They  can  digest  almost  anything,  so  they 
grow  fast  and  fatten  easily.  At  eight  to  10 
weeks  old  they  should  be  sold,  and  weigh 
10  pounds  each. 

For  the  best  breed  of  fowls  for  mothers 
I  prefer  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  good 
sitters,  and  take  good  care  of  their  little 
ones.  They  are  not  so  slow  and  clumsy  as 
the  Asiatics,  nor  do  they  tire  the  chicks 
out  with  much  wandering. 

I  HAVE  raised  100  chicks  from  the  shell  to 
broiler  age  for  $18.  That  is,  I  started  out 
with  100  chicks,  aud  sold  94  when  six  weeks 
old. 

Don’t  feed  rice  pop  corn  to  hens.  The 
points  are  too  sharp  and  will  irritate  the 
throats  of  poultry. 

Doctoring  Poultry.  Does  It  Pay  ? 
Well,  so  much  depends  on  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  cure,  quick  and  sure,  for 
all  poultry  ills,  and  generally  it  pays  best 
to  use  the  hatchet;  it  never  fails,  is  always 
handy,  but  not  always  cheap,  for  some 
poultry  is  of  blue  blood,  and  then,  maybe,  a 
little  fuss  and  attention  may  pay.  Why 
not  keep  the  poultry  in  good,  clean  quart¬ 
ers,  give  them  good,  seasonable  feed,  and 
plenty  of  fresh  water  daily,  and  not  have 
any  doctoring  to  do.  Often  neglecting  to  kill 
a  sick  hen  at  once  has  cost  the  owner  his 
whole  flock,  and  as  few  kuow  what  is  really 
the  matter  with  the  “sick  hen,”  it  is  econ¬ 
omy  to  be  sure,  aud  a  dead  hen  buried, 
ceases  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  f.  h.  c. 

A  gentleman  who  resides  in  Texas,  and 
who  was  receiving  a  salary  of  $125  per 
month  from  a  corporation,  wrote  me  last 
year  as  to  his  chances  of  success  if  he  put 
$1,000  in  the  poultry  business,  and  devoted 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  it.  He 
stated  that  he  owned  160  acres  of  land,  and 
that  there  was  a  house  aud  good  barn  on 
the  place,  but  that  he  had  no  experience  in 
the  business;  that  is, aside  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  once  purchased  a  car-load  of  poul¬ 
try  in  Colorado,  shipping  it  to  Texas,  aud 
losing  $600  by  the  operation.  I  gave  him 
my  advice  as  to  his  chances  of  success ;  he 
finally  thanked  me  for  it,  and  is  now  draw¬ 
ing  his  salary  instead  of  a  six-shooter.  I 
consider  that  I  saved  that  man  from  a  bad 
attack  of  the  hen-fever,  but  it  took  more 
than  one  letter  to  do  it.  j.  d.  h. 


I  NEVER  doctor  a  sick  fowl.  I  have  tried 
to  do  it  several  times ;  but  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  simply  a  loss  of  time.  I 
regard  all  kinds  of  “poultry  medicines” 
and  “condition  powders  ”  as  worthless,  and 
sold  only  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  those 
who  know  no  better  than  to  spend  money 
for  them.  I  generally  keep  all  sick  fowls 
in  one  house  by  themselves,  giving  them 
plenty  of  food  and  water,  and  if  they  don’t 
get  well  there,  I  doubt  if  the  “  poultry 
medicines  would  help  them  any.”  j.  H.  d 

Dying  Fowls.-G.  W.  C.,  Alberta, 
Canada. — What  is  the  matter  with  some 
of  my  fowls  ?  They  are  troubled  with 
looseness  of  bowels  and  then  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite.  Some  recover,  while  some  drop  off 
their  feed  and  die.  Green,  young  and  old 
are  affected  alike.  Their  feed  is  principally 
whole  wheat  with  scraps  from  the  house. 
They  have  a  warm  roost,  free  range  and 
plenty  of  fresh,  clear  running  water,  and 
plenty  of  grit  in  the  range.  The  combs  of 
the  dying  hens  are  bright,  and  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  good  health. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  probably  caused  by 
over-feeding,  especially  of  grain,  inducing- 
indigestion.  The  svmptoms  are  those  of 
cholera  (except  the  red  combs).  Cease  giv¬ 
ing  any  grain  food  and  allow  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  the  fowls  can  pick  up.  If  the  * 
disease  is  cholera,  confine  the  sick  birds 
and  add  one  tea-spoonful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  to  three  pints  of  water,  allowing  no 
other  drink.  Cholera  is  usually  attended 
by  excessive  thirst.  Remove  the  males 
from  the  hens. 


IpUiwcUattMUiS  gulmtisinfl. 

Please  mention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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Tlie  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  "Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOW  DOLLARS  ARE  MADE! 


Fortunes  are  made  every  day  In  the  booming  towns 
along  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 


Cheap  Lands  and  Homes  in  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 


and  Louisiana. 

2  000,000  acres  splendid  bottom  upland  timber  and 
stock  lands.  Also  the  finest  fruit  and  mineral  lands 
on  the  continent  for  sale  on  favornblo  terms. 

FARMERS!  with  all  thy  getting  get  a  home  in 
the  sunny  South  where  blizzards  and  lee  clad  plains 
are  unknown.  THE  QUEEN  A  CRESCENT  ROUTE  IS 


mnd  CINCINNATI  to  NEW  ORLEANS 


fist  un<l  (Quickest  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Correct  County  Maps,  Lowest  Rates  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  D  u. Edwards, Gen. Pass. &Tkt.Agt., 

Queen  A  Crescent  Route  Cincinnati,  O. 


RARE  BARGAINS 

USEFUL  ARTICLES. 

I11  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers'  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  tuke  them  off 
our  hands  In  short  order : 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer's  price  $;5.  We  will 
sell  ioNew  York  for  rare  bargain  for  some 

one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator;  totalis  for  $ti. 
Our  price 

Several  Curtiss's  Improved  Needle  lluy 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  $1.2S  each. 
Our  price  only  T5c.  each.  Order  at.once.  Address 

K.  K,  FELLOWS,  Box  i,  Tenntly,  N.  J. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

New  York. 

Little  Utica,  Onondaga  County,  May 
26. — Rain,  rain,  rain  !  The  whole  of  this 
section  of  the  country  is  flooded  with  water. 
Many  acres  of  oats  remain  unsowed  as  yet, 
it  being  utterly  impossible  to  work  the 
ground.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  corn 
planted,  and  many  acres  are  not  even 
plowed.  Some  have  planted  potatoes,  but 
many  more  have  that  task  yet  to  perform. 
This  is  a  dairy  country  and  our  pastures 
are  covered  with  water,  which  causes  a 
large  deficit  in  the  milk  yield.  The  outlook 
for  the  farmers  of  this  section  was  never 
more  discouraging  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  do  any  farm  work. 
Hay  sells  at  from  eight  to  10  dollars  per 
ton  ;  potatoes,  75  cents  per  bushel ;  wheat, 
$1.  Feed  of  all  kinds  has  been  very  cheap, 
but  is  increasing  in  price.  Tobacco,  which 
is  the  main  crop  of  this  county,  is  running 
vary  low  in  price,  ranging  from  seven  to  11 
cents  per  pound.  If  the  weather  continues 
wet  we  shall  be  nearly  destitute  of  all  grain 
crops  for  next  winter.  So  the  farmers  wear 
long  faces,  yes,  and  long,  lean  pocket- 
books.  h.  8.  w. 

Forestville,  Chautauqua  County,  May 
26. — Out  of  the  26  days  of  this  month  we 
have  had  19  rainy.  Farmers  have  not  been 
so  backward  with  their  crops  in  10  years  as 
they  are  this  season.  Some  oats  have  been 
sown  but  have  rotted  badly  and  will  not 
make  a  good  stand.  The  failure  of  the  oats 
will  be  largely  compensated  for  by  a  splen¬ 
did  catch  of  grass  and  clover.  A  few  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  planted,  but  there  is  no  corn 
in  the  ground  yet.  A  good  many  intended 
corn  and  oat  fields  will  be  sown  to  barley 
or  millet.  Thousands  of  acres  are  being 
set  to  grapes  along  the  lake  shore.  It  is 
thought  by  some  well-posted  men  that  the 
grape  men  will  overdo  the  business,  and  it 
looks  that  way  now.  The  “  Business  Page  ” 
in  the  Rural  will  be  of  great  value  to  its 
readers  if  they  will  only  read  and  heed  the 
information  it  gives.  The  sugar  bush, 
poultry  and  potatoes  have  paid  us  the 
best  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  care, 
time  and  labor  invested  in  them.  c.  H.  F. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOCIALISM. 

According  to  the  utterances  of  the  rulers 
ami  conservative  statesmen  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Germany,  the  most  formidable 
antagonist  the  present  systems  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  order  have  to  encounter  is  social¬ 
ism  in  its  multifarious  forms.  It  is 
against  this  terrible  enemy  that  the  sever¬ 
est  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  no  other 
laws  are  enforced  with  greater  stringency 
or  more  sleepless  vigilance.  Thousands  of 
active  socialists  have  been  driven  into  vol¬ 
untary  or  compulsory  exile  from  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
smaller  numbers  from  France,  Spain  and 
some  other  continental  nations,  while 
thousands  also  either  languish  in  the 
prisons  or  toil  in  the  other  penal  institu¬ 
tions  of  these  countries.  Nearly  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  creeds  strongly  oppose  nearly  all 
the  chief  socialistic  doctrines,  and  however 
bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  readliy  unite 
in  denouncing  this  foe  to  the  immemorial 
rights  of  property  and  the  established 
order  of  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  protests  ol 
religion  and  the  terrors  of  the  law,  how¬ 
ever,  the  numbers  of  the  obnoxious  classes 
are  everywhere  steadily  increasing,  openly 
and  in  secret,  and  everywhere  the  most 
dillicult  problem  statecraft  has  to  solve  is 
how  most  effectually  to  check,  for  the 
present,  the  spread  of  the  pernicious  doc¬ 
trines  and  to  combat  their  adherents  when¬ 
ever  they  shall  have  the  temerity  or  force 
to  make  an  open  attack  on  the  present 
order  of  things,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  or  at  the  barricades.  What,  then, 
is  this  monstrous  bugbear  that  troubles 
alike  the  Rothschilds  with  their  millions 
of  money  and  the  Kaisers  with  their 
millions  of  troops?  Is  it  Nihilism  that 
slaughters  the  Czar  in  St.  Peterburgh,  or 
Anarchy  which  slaughters  the  police  at 
Chicago?  In  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is 
either  or  both,  combined  with  a  number  of 
other  monstrosities  whose  aim  is  the  vio¬ 
lent  destruction  of  society  and  a  return  to 
chaos.  This  opinion  is  mistaken,  however. 

Briefly,  socialism  teaches  that  society 
ought  to  be  reorganized  on  more  harmonius 
and  equitable  principles.  It  believes  that 
the  application  of  justice  in  the  distribution 
of  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capi¬ 
tal  employed  in  production,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  in  political  economy.  In  it 
there  are  a  large  number  of  divisions  ;  but 
the  two  chief  are  communism  and  coopera¬ 
tion.  Communism  and  socialism  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  synonyms;  but,  in  reality, 


the  former  term  specially  refers  to  the  kind 
of  social  reform  based  on  the  doctrine  of  a 
complete  community  of  goods;  while  the 
latter  refers  to  that  branch  of  socialism 
which  concerns  itself  exclusively  with 
theories  of  labor  and  methods  of  distribut¬ 
ing  profits ;  and  which  advocates  a  com¬ 
bination  of  many  to  gain  advantages  not  to 
be  obtained  by  individuals.  The  origin  of 
all  the  different  phases  is  the  desire  to  bet¬ 
ter  the  condition  of  the  less  favored  classes, 
and  to  overcome  by  association  the  depriva¬ 
tions  to  which  individuals,  especially  those 
without  rank,  culture  or  capital,  are  ex¬ 
posed.  After  many  attempts  in  recent 
times  to  effect  a  radical  and  complete  mod¬ 
ification  of  society  in  a  peaceable  way, 
socialism  nowadays  chiefly  aims  to  protect 
the  wage-earners  and  other  toilers  in  their 
rights  or  to  shield  them  against  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  capitalists. 

Although  the  influence  of  socialism  is, 
no  doubt,  greater  to-day  than  at  any 
period  of  the  past,  its  history  is  parallel 
with  that  of  property.  From  the  earliest 
ages.whenever  the  power  of  individual  pro¬ 
prietors  became  oppressive,  communistic 
doctrines  generally  arose,  and  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  best  known  of  these  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  nature  of  the  principal  forms  of 
socialism  ;  for  the  principles  advocated  by 
all  of  them,  separately  or  combined,  in 
their  original  form  or  modified,  still  influ¬ 
ence  large  bodies  of  people. 

Communistic  doctrines  deducted  from 
peculiar  religious  views,  and  advocating 
the  establishment  of  Isolated  communities, 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Hindoos,  but  only  very  misty  accounts 
of  these  remain.  Later  on,  among  the 
Greeks,  Phaleasof  Calcedon, proposed  grad¬ 
ually  to  remove  the  disparities  of  property 
by  providing  that  the  rich  should  give,  but 
never  receive,  a  dower  in  marriage,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  an  even  grade  of  in¬ 
telligence,  he  advocated  that  all  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  education.  In  Plato’s  ideal 
republic  there  were  to  be  three  classes : 
The  educated,  who  were  the  legislators  and 
rulers ;  the  common  people,  who  included 
farmers  and  other  laborers ;  and  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  State  was  to  assign  to  every 
body  his  rank  or  duty  ;  the  soil  was 
to  be  the  property  of  all,  and  the  women 
and  slaves  were  also  to  be  common  prop¬ 
erty.  Among  the  Jews,  from  about  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  the  Essenes 
held  their  property  in  common,  for  the 
most  part  renounced  marriage,  and  taught 
the  equality  of  men  and  the  supremacy  of 
destiny.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  they  numbered  about  4,000 
and  dwelt  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  Beguinages  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which  flourished  for  centuries,  consisted  of 
religious  communities  of  women,  formed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  poor.  They 
supported  themselves  by  their  own  labor 
and  used  all  things  in  common.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other  monastic  associa¬ 
tions  were  also  founded  on  a  socialistic 
basis.  In  Sir  Thomas  Moore’s  Utopia  (in 
1516)  there  were  only  good  and  happy 
citizens,  and  the  government  was  per¬ 
fectly  paternal.  State  officials  assigned 
and  directed  the  duties  of  the  people.  Four 
hours  formed  a  day’s  labor,  and  women  did 
only  the  lighter  work.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
science.  During  the  next  two  centuries 
several  other  notable  socialistic  conceptions 
created  a  good  deai  of  sensation  at  the  time 
and  are  not  without  influence  in  shaping 
modern  thought  and  socialistic  projects. 

Among  the  men  who  have  had  most  in¬ 
fluence  on  socialistic  thought  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  Saint-Simeon,  who  fought  in  our  War 
of  Independence  and  lived  from  1760  tolS25, 
comes  first.  The  grand  formula  of  his 
gospel  of  a  new  Christianity  was:  “  To  each 
man  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  ability 
according  to  its  works.”  This  simply 
meant  that  duties  should  be  assigned  to 
each  man  according  to  his  capacity,  and 
that  he  should  be  rewarded  according  to 
the  way  he  exercised  that  capacity  in  work. 
He  had  a  host  of  famous  disciples;  but  after 
his  death  dissensions  rose  among  them,  and 
several  of  the  undertakings  in  which  they 
practically  illustrated  the  master’s  doc¬ 
trines  failed;  but  Saint-Simeouism  still  has 
a  powerful  Influence  on  socialism.  Then 
came  Charles  Fourier  whose  doctrines, 
too  abstruse  for  most  people,  may  be  em¬ 
bodied,  so  far  as  socialism  is  concerned,  in 
the  idea  that  a  township  of  about  1,800 
persons,  male  and  female,  formed  by  slow 
developmentof  harmonious  natures,  should 
be  the  germ  of  larger  combinations,  which 
would  gradually  interweave  and  unite 
themselves  together  until  a  network  of  con¬ 
nected,  harmonious  associations,  bound  by 
the  same  principles  and  governed  by  a  coun¬ 


cil  of  representatives,  should  spread  over  a 
State,  a  nation,  a  continent,  the  globe! 
Then  came  Louis  Blanc,  who  wanted  the 
government  to  undertake  the  regeneration 
of  society  by  the  “  organization  of  labor,” 
maintaining  that  the  evils  resulting  from 
large  capital  and  ruinous  competition 
ought  to  be  remedied  by  means  of  the 
State,  the  largest  capitalist  of  all,  from 
whom  every  person  has  a  right  to  demand 
employment.  The  government  should  pur¬ 
chase,  or  gradually  absorb  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  institutions  of  the  country,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  render  it  more  profitable  for  every 
workman  to  join  the  large  government 
work-shop  than  to  work  for  himself.  The 
wages  of  all  laborers  should  be  the  same. 
As  soon  as  the  State  had  acquired  control 
of  all  production  in  the  country,  and  the 
workmen  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
abilities  of  individuals  among  them,  the 
administration  of  the  government  should 
be  superseded  by  self-government  by  the 
workmen  on  democratic  principles.  His 
maxim  was:  “From  each  according  to 
his  ability  ;  lo  each  according  to  his  need.” 

Proudhon  protested  vigorously  against 
State  aid.  He  was  the  author  of  the  idea 
that  all  property  is  a  kind  of  theft;  al¬ 
though  what  he  wished  to  show  was  merely 
the  injustice  of  incomes  without  labor. 
When  also  he  said  that  he  wanted  the 
State  reduced  to  “  anarchy,”  he  merely  de¬ 
sired  to  say  that  he  wished  centralization 
to  give  way  to  government  controlled  by 
the  masses.  He  held  that  employment 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  laborer,  and 
that  credit  should  be  reorganized  on  a 
paper  basis.  Robert  Dale  Owen’s  funda¬ 
mental  axiom  was  that  man  is  entirely 
made  by  external  circumstances,  so  that  to 
form  his  character  and  to  make  him  per¬ 
fectly  happy  all  that  is  needed  is  to  change 
his  external  relations.  He  established 
large  workshops  in  which  his  principles 
were  applied  to  the  laboring  classes.  By 
exercising  justice  in  the  payment  of  labor, 
instituting  vast  economies  in  business  and 
establishing  a  thorough  system  of  infant 
and  adult  education,  he  achieved  such  re¬ 
markable  success  at  first  that  his  system, 
or  parts  of  it,  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
widely  introduced  into  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  but  soon  he  began  to  attack  re¬ 
ligion  and  all  forms  of  government,  thus 
provoking  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  clergy 
and  authorities,  and  after  a  time  his  experi¬ 
ments  all  collapsed.  There  has  been  a 
large  number  of  other  noted  socialistic 
leaders,  .but  they  have  been  generally 
disciples  or  imitators  of  those  mentioned, 
although  they  have  popularized  many 
modifications  of  their  doctrines  and 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society. 

From  the  Middle  Ages  until  to-day  there 
have,  now  and  then,  arisen  spurious  social¬ 
istic  communities  or  affiliations  whose  doc¬ 
trines  have  been  atrociously  pernicious  and 
whose  members  have  indulged  in  the  wildest 
license,  although  they  have  generally  been 
actuated  by  pseudo-religious  principles. 
Such  were  the  Adamites,  the  Anabaptists, 
the  Familists,  the  Levelers  and  other 
fanatic  sects  centuries  ago,  and  such  are 
the  Nihilists  and  Auarchists  of  to-day.  All 
have  been  animated  by  bitter  hostility  to 
the  rich  and  an  ardent  desire  for  a  promis¬ 
cuous  distribution  of  property.  All  have 
been  advocates  of  violence  to  attain  their 
ends,  and  have  been  restrained  only  by  fear 
or  force.  The  fanatics  of  old  were  pitilessly 
suppressed  or  extirpated  by  the  authori¬ 
ties,  and  few,  even  among  the  great 
body  of  the  socialists,  would  deeply  regret 
if  the  same  fate  befell  those  of  to-day.  In¬ 
deed,  a  vast  majority  of  the  socialists  re¬ 
pudiate  all  connection  with  these  fauatics ; 
but  in  a  heterogeneous  class,  whose  opinions 
and  plans  differ  so  widely,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  some  extremists  who  sympathize 
with  the  aims  and  means  favored  by  them, 
but  as  their  object  is  to  disrupt,  not  to  re¬ 
construct  society,  they  cannot  properly 
be  classed  with  the  socialists,  though  some 
of  them  claim  to  belong  to  that  class. 

The  respectable,  conservative,  imme¬ 
morial  belief  was  that  all  educational  pro¬ 
gress  and  industrial  development  should  be 
left  to  individual  philanthropy  and  enter¬ 
prise;  that  the  government  should  never 
undertake  or  attempt  to  control  any  busi¬ 
ness  which  could  be  carried  on  by  private 
effort ;  that  the  prices  of  labor  itself  and  of 
all  its  products  were  inexorably  regulated 
by  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  ;  t  hat 
the  accumulation,  use  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  outside  the  scope  of  the  criminal 
law,  were  individual  matters  with  which 
neither  the  State  nor  the  public  had  any 
right  to  interfere  ;  that  while  corporations 
composed  of  capitalists  for  self-aggrand¬ 
isement  were  quite  legitimate  and  highly 


beneficial,  associations  of  toilers  for  self- 
protection  and  self-advancement  were  a 
menace  to  the  law  and  perilously  perni¬ 
cious  ;  in  short,  that  what  had  been,  was 
right,  and  that  all  changes  were  dangerous. 
Socialism  has  always  controverted  all 
these  claims.  For  individual  effort  it  has 
always  insisted  on  substituting  that  of  the 
community,  association  or  State  as  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  human  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Many,  nay,  perhaps  all  its  schemes  of 
reform  have  been  more  or  less  impractic¬ 
able  and  visionary ;  but  its  doctrines,  con¬ 
ceptions  and  aspirations  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  best  thinkers  of  the  age, 
and  are  exercising  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  masses,  and  it  is  in  this  growing  in¬ 
fluence  rather  than  in  the  possibility  of  any 
rebellious  outbreak,  that  the  danger  to  the 
thrones  and  other  time-honored  institutions 
of  the  world,  lies.  There  is  not  in  Europe  a 
single  nation,  with,  perhaps,  the  solitary 
exception  of  despotic  Russia,  whose  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  been  strongly  influenced  by 
socialistic  doctrines  during  the  last  decade. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  laws 
passed  by  any  government  within  the  cen¬ 
tury,  such  as  the  Irish  land  laws  and  the 
German  workmen  insurance  laws,  are 
flagrantly  socialistic.  The  other  day,  it 
was  charged  in  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
and  couldn’t  be  contradicted,  that  within 
the  last  five  years  808  socialistic  bills  had 
been  introduced  into  Parliament,  of  which 
40  had  been  passed !  In  this  country,  too, 
socialism  has  been  making  rapid  strides  of 
late,  especially  among  the  agricultural 
classes.  Many  to  whom  the  idea  of  social¬ 
ism  is  a  horror,  have  unconsciously  em¬ 
braced,  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  some 
of  its  most  prominent  doctrines.  Nearly  all 
the  laws  now  before  Congress  designed  to 
protect  and  relieve  the  farmers  of  the 
country  are  distinctly  socialistic,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  so,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  used  against  them  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  press  and  their  other  opponents.  The 
schoolmaster  is  actively  abroad,  however, 
even  m  country  places,  and  words,  mere 
words,  have  ceased  to  be  a  bugaboo.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  acknowledged  evils 
in  every  country,  and  statesmen  are  bound 
to  remedy  these  in  the  most  effective  man¬ 
ner,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  stigmatized 
as  socialists. 
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Your  land  will  he  hard  and  need  rhoroneh  culti¬ 
vation  for  the  •  ext  erop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulver  ,zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 
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Swept  Fodder,  $1.00:  Evergreen  Fodder,  $1  25;  Red 
Cob  Ensilage,  90  cents ;  White  Sheep  Tooth,  10  cents  ; 
Field  Corn,  )Sweet  Corn.  &c.  Bags,  20  cents  each. 
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MONTANA  RANCH 

FOR  SALE. 

We  have  the  finest  ranch  In  Montana,  containing 
about  3.U0U  acres,  splendidly  located.  Exclusively 
controlling  the  best  stock  range  (15u  square  miles)  in 
the  Slate,  with  water  rights,  &c.  (plenty  of  water 
all  the  year)  has  R.  R.  station  on  the  grounds  and  Is 
near  the  large  cities.  For  sale  on  liberal  nnd 
easy  terms.  There  are  about  i.OoOhead  (if  cattle  and 
100  horses  on  the  ranch  which  can  be  purchased  if  de¬ 
sired.  For  lull  particulars  address, 
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Real  Estate,  Mines  and  Investments, 

IlKLENA,  MOiVTAN 4. 
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Threshing  Machine  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS., 
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AGITATOR-SEPARATORS, 

Woodbury  8, 10  and  12-Horse  Powers. 

Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  PORTABLE 

Saw  Mills 

PORTABLE  TRACTION  AND  SKID 

EN  P  I  !\1  P  C  from  * t0  30 
111  U  I  til  W  O  ,  Horse  Power. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


WiND  Mills 

THE  HALLADAY  MILL  is 
ackuowlodged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  Of  the  World,  and  is  made  in 
IS  sizes,  8  to  60  ft.  diameter,  1  man  to 
40  horse  power.  It  is  adapted  to  pump¬ 
ing  water  for  Stock  and  Dairy  Farms, 
Ornamental  and  Village  Water  Supply 
and  Fire  Protection,  Railway 
Water  Stations,  Irrigation, 
Drainage.  Etc. 

THE  HALLADAY  Is 
made  upon  honor  and  guaran¬ 
teed  THE  MOST  POWER¬ 
FUL.  DURABLE  and 
BEST  REGULATED 
STORM- DEFYING 
Wind  Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL 

And STANDARD 
VANEl.ESS 

WIND  MILLS 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  Best  of  their  class.  Arc 
not  made  cheaply,  hut  heavy 
and  strong  in  construction.  They 
are  rapidly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Sol¬ 
id  and  Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market 

PUMPS 

line  of  WIND  MILL.  HAND 
AND  POWER  PUMPS, 

IRON.  BRASS  AND 
BRASS-LINED  CYL-, 

INDER8.  Our  8  Way 
Force  humps  have  no 
equal. 

TANKS. 

We  make  the  largest  assortment  of 
Tanks  on  the  market,  con- 
sistinK  of  Hound,  Half  Hound  and 
Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling 
Tanks,  Storage  and  House  Tank*. 

Special  Sizes  made  to  order. 


STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 


For  stacking  outin  fields  and 
mowing  away  in  barns.  The 
use  of  a  good  Hav  Carrier  t 
and  Fork  a  few  hours  before 
a  storm,  may  save  many  times 
their  cost.  We  make  the  most 
^complete  line  of  Hois©  Hay  I 
"Tool© on  the  market,  consisting! 

of  An  ti  -  Friction ,  S  wi  vel,  Re ver si- 
•ble  and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Har¬ 
poon  and  Grapple  Hay  Forks, 
pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 
n  We  also  make  the  HAL- 

ADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MILL, 
ll  sizes  to  4(>-horso  power.  Corn  Sh  llers,  Horse 
Dwers  and  Jacks.  Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders. 
l  w  Tables.  Tank  Heaters,  &c.  All  goods  guaranteed, 
eliable  Agents  Wanted  in  ail  uuaasigued  Territory. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to  _  _ 

J.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES Kauaaa  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  N«b. 
DEPOTS  boston,  Mass.,  Ft  Worth,  Texas. 


$7 

AGENTS 

WANTED. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  of  main  wires ;  no  sag  to 
fence;  pickets  easily  removed  and  re- 

^d.  Write  for  prices  and  circular  to 

SING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


A  KISS. 


Culprit  (in  confusion)  :  I  beg  pardon,  but  really  I  couldn’t  help  it— you  looked  so  roguish  and  tempting.  She  :  Are  you  sorry  ? 
Culprit  :  No,  I’m  not.  She  :  Then  I’ll  forgive  you. — Life. 


A. -  jr1ELD  -“TRIAL 


is  the  ONLY  PRACTICAL  TEST  of  the  Agricultural  value 
of  a  Fertilizer.  Read  Mr.  Wilber’s  opinion:  — 

Middle  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25. 1889. 

I  used  200  pounds  of  your  Phosphate  on  an  acre  of  clay'  ground 
last  summer,  and  got  72  bushels  buckwheat  actual  measure 
from  the  acre.  Four  or  live  years  ago  I  sowed  the  same  piece 
and  got  only  7  bushels.  The  piece  has  had  no  barnyard  manure 
for  twenty-one  years.  J-  S.  Wilber. 


STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 


have  been  tested  for  29  years  by  farmers  on  their  varied  crops*  and  to-day  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence  by  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike, 
and  by  their  merits  alone  have  secured  a  sale  absolutely  unapproaclied  by  any 
other  fertilizer. 

The  New  England  Homestead ,  after  a  minute  inspection  of  our  factories 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  we  use,  says 
editorially :  — 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  to 
supplying  all  the  constituents  of  plant  food  in  the  forms  and  propor¬ 
tions  which  science  and  long  practical  experience  have  demonstrated 
to  be  best  for  nourishing  the  crops  throughout  the  entire  season ;  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  such  complete  confidence  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  Bradley’s  Phosphate,  as  demonstrated  by  long  successful 
experience  in  the  field,  that  they  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  may  be  sold  even  at  a  less  price." 

If  you  have  never  used  our  productions,  a  postal-card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  give  you  the  name  of  our  local  agent  nearest 
your  farm. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON,  j 


Branch  House, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CUrCD  SOUTHDOWN,  I  A  Ml  D  C 
Dlllicr  SHROPSHIRE,  LAIV1DO 
COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MfcRINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winniDg  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes,  1,  2  and  8-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  ROLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  tor  lm 
mediate  shlpmeut.  Also  several  Rough-Coated  Scotch 
Collie  Bltche-t.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  <fc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


O  cxS 

g.  a 

|£f3  8 

Addrcu,  1.  U.  FAUtJUlAR,  Turk,  I’i 


glWILLIAMS 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS. 

St.  Johrutville,  Mqoteoinery  Co.,  New  York. 


MOUNT  MAYO-^M: 

helium  Homestead;  1,685  acres.  Large  mansion,  am¬ 
ble  fnrm  buildings;  l.UX)  acres  In  cultivation;  585  acres 
in  original  forest— all  under  fence  ;  spring  water  In 
each  field.  SOU  acres  rich  alluvial  meadow  laud,  pro¬ 
ducing  heavy  grass  or  50  to  60  bushels  shelled  corn 
per  acre.  Uplands  finely  adapted  to  grain,  grass  or 
clover.  Excellent  neighborhood ;  railroad  runs 
through  farm;  another  nearby.  Everything  In  good 
repair.  Charming  home  and  fine  productive  farm. 
Price,  $l?,uoo.  Will  be  divided  if  desired. 

W.  G.  STEVE.xS,  Houston,  Halifax  County,  Va. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  DAIP  YMhini'fj  I'HIFIND 
The  Cheapest.  The  Beat.  The  Highest  Quality. 

,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  -  ---------  - - Over  10,000  progressive  eieameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 

dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of  iiiubIIu  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter.  Cheese,  Laro,  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  BREAK  ***** 
YOUR  BACK? 


THE  OLD  WAV. 


KEYSIONEloader 

LOADS  A  TOO  OF  HAY  IH  FIFE  UIAUTE8. 

10,000 

Send  te  *»p  datripUnL  HanUam  tki$  nr** 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  STCRLINQ.ILL. 

"  *5  Han  mmmim t*  f 


aSSIS.IN  OAK  AND  ASH 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies, 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

“  SYRACUSE.  Ji.  Y. 

14  Warren  Bt.,  New  York. 
96  *  98  Sudbury  St.  Ronton. 


BRADLEY&GO. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses,  Graters, 
s  Elevators,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  <*  Boschert  Pr»n  Co.  US  W.  Water  St.  Syracuse, N.Y 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

~-y  ANTI-FRICTION.  .* 

«The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
#  I  PATENT  STEEL  TRAC  K1 
II  1  No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Send  for Cir-  ji 
cular.  dj 
Mnnufnet’d  by  ' 

LANE  BROS 


Sold  by  Hard  ware  Dealers  Generally. 
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PROM  SCRUB  TO  JERSEY. 

On  page  285  of  this  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward, 
in  reply  to  a  question  sent  by  one  of  our  subscribers  at 
Jasper,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  in  feeding 
farrow  cows  for  beef.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  man  who  sent  the 
question,  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  good  herd  of  dairy 
cows  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  the  R.  N.-Y. 
has  secured  a  picture  of  his  herd  which  is  shown  at  Fig. 
133.  Mr.  S.,  writes  as  follows  : 

“  The  article  on  page  192  did  not  really  apply  to  my  cattle, 
as  I  have  bought  them  within  the  last  two  years  at  an 
average  price  of  §23.50  per  head.  I  commenced  in  a  small 
way,  like  Mr.  Woodward,  buying  farrow  cows  in  the  fall; 
but  having  only  a  few,  I  could  not  sell  them  for  as  much  as 
the  best  ones  were  worth  for  milk.  I  had  turned  a  bull 
with  them  so  that  they  might  come  in  in  September.  I 
think  a  shortage  in  butter  yield  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
feed  and  care  rather  than  the  inability  of  the  average  cow 
to  produce  more  than  125  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.  I.do 


in  the  spring  I  feed  some  grain  while  they  are  at  pasture  ; 
but  to  cows  that  calve  in  the  fall  I  do  not  give  any  grain 
the  following  spring.  As  soon  as  the  pasture  fails  I  begin 
to  feed  peas  and  oats,  and,  later  on,  corn  grown  for  ensilage 
— State  corn  sown  with  a  drill  in  rows  32  inches  apart, 
half  a  bushel  of  seed  being  used  to  the  acre.  When  the 
nights  begin  to  be  cool,  I  put  the  cows  in  the  stable,  and 
feed  silage — about  25  pounds  a  day — and  what  clover  and 
grass  hay  they  will  eat  clean,  and  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  of  grain — corn-meal,  middlings  and  cotton-seed 
meal  in  about  equal  proportions.  I  try  to  give  every  cow 
all  she  will  eat  up  clean.  My  stable  is  a  basement  in  which 
the  mercury  does  not  fall  below  freezing  point.  I  find  my 
cows  give  more  milk  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  50 
degrees,  than  they  do  when  it  is  below  50  degrees.  I  think 
the  warm  stable  in  which  they  are  kept  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  butter  they  make  in  cold  weather. 
For  a  long  time  during  the  past  winter  the  11  gave  30 
gallons  of  milk  and  made  only  10  pounds  of  butter  a  day  ; 


amount  of  butter  in  the  milk.  He  is  also  correct  in  saying 
that  too  much  corn-meal  will  prove  unsatisfactory  for 
feeding  dairy  animals  and  that  silage,  roots,  or  some  other 
succulent  foods  are  needed. 


DOES  WHITE  INDICATE  WEAKNESS. 

“Does  a  white  color  in  the  hair  or  plumage  of  any  an¬ 
imal  indicate  weakness  or  a  lack  of  the  full  hardiness  of 
the  breed  or  species  to  which  the  animal  belongs  ?” 

Arguing  From  Short-horn  History. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  color  on  the  hardiness  of 
animals  I  have  an  experience  of  nearly  70  years  of  pretty 
close  observation. 

The  great  snow  or  white  owl  of  Northern  Canada 
which  sometimes  winters  in  this  vicinity,  latitude  43  de¬ 
grees  north,  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  showing  that  its  color  is 
not  indicative  of  inability  to  withstand  a  rigid  winter. 


“FROM  SCRUB  TO  JERSEY.”  THE  BASIS  FOR  A  GOOD  DAIRY  HERD.  Fig.  133. 


not  think  I  ever  saw  any  cows  so  poor  that  they  would 
not  make  more  than  200  pounds  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  I  found  by  watching  my  Jerseys  that  they  would 
make  more  butter  for  the  feed  consumed  than  the  common 
cows  could  make ;  while  my  common  cows  ate  one-third 
more  than  the  Jerseys  and  did  not  give  any  more  milk  and 
not  as  much  cream.  In  looking  over  my  books,  I  find  I 
have  sold,  since  last  June,  2,650  pounds  of  butter.  I  expect 
to  make  250  or  300  pounds  this  month,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  use  in  the  family  less  than  250  pounds,  making,  in  all, 
3,150  pounds  from  nine  cows  in  the  first  six  months, 
and  from  12  in  the  last  six. 

For  the  cow  marked  10  in  the  picture  I  paid  §40  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1889.  She  calved  on  March  20.  Six  weeks  after 
calving  she  made  14  pounds  in  one  week  before  she  had 
any  grass.  She  did  not  shrink  in  her  yield  for  the  first  10C 
days.  I  fed  her  what  grain  I  thought  she  needed.  In 
August  she  made  Vfi  pound  daily,  while  the  temperature 
was  at  70  in  the  shade.  I  carried  her  over,  so  that  she  will 
come  in  in  the  fall ;  thus  she  gave  milk  a  whole  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  made  one  pound  of  butter  daily.  She  is  a 
half-blood  Jersey.  Nos.  4,  10,  and  12,  are  half  Jerseys: 
No.  5  is  a  full-blood  and  cost  §35 ;  Nos.  6,  7  and  13  are  full- 
blood  Alderneys ;  Nos.  1,2,  3and  11  are  common  stock;  No. 
9  is  a  three-eighth  Jersey  calf,  six  months  old.  No.  10’s  best 
mess  was  36  pounds,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  gave  14. 

As  to  the  feeding  of  my  stock :  To  cows  that  are  fresh 


I  tried  to  make  them  do  better,  and  fed  too  much  corn- 
meal,  and  dried  them  up  just  one-third,  and  could  not  get 
them  to  yield  as  much  as  formerly.  I  fed  them  a  ration 
composed  of  three-fifths  corn-meal  and  two  fifths  mid¬ 
dlings.” 

The  herd  as  represented  in  the  picture  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  superior  dairy  herd.  This  is  a  good  way  to 
establish  such  a  herd,  provided  a  man  realizes  three  im¬ 
portant  things.  There  are  external  marks  that  character¬ 
ize  a  superior  butter  cow.  A  good  judge  of  cattle  can  go 
to  any  of  the  stock-yards  where  cows  are  offered  for  sale 
and  find  animals  held  for  almost  the  same  price,  one  of 
which  can  be  made  to  produce  nearly  twice  as  much  butter 
as  another.  The  man  who  desires  to  start  a  dairy  herd  in 
this  way,  must  know  how  to  pick  out  a  good  cow  to  start 
with.  Again,  he  must  fully  understand  that  the  only  bull 
worth  having  on  the  place  is  a  good  one,  an  animal  whose 
ancestors,  on  both  sides,  have  proved  themselves  strong  in 
butter-producing  ability.  In  a  herd  of  this  sort,  the  bull 
is  more  than  “  half  the  herd,”  and  the  money  saved  by 
buying  the  cows  at  beef  prices  may  well  be  spent  on  the 
bull.  Another  important  point  is  that  concerning  the 
care  given  the  animals.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  more  and 
more,  the  longer  it  studies  the  matter,  that  the  surest  way 
to  produce  inferior  calves  is  to  neglect  the  cows  while  they 
are  in  calf.  Mr.  Simpson  is  right  in  his  observation  that 
the  first  effect  of  cold  on  dairy  cows  is  to  reduce  the 


White  domestic  fowls — turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  chickens 
— are  as  hardy  as  darker  colored  sorts.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  swine  and  also  neat  cattle  and  horses.  The  most 
popular  breed  of  cattle  introduced  into  our  country  in  the 
earlier  years  of  this  century — the  Short-horns— have  been 
bred  in  Great  Britain  for  centuries  and  have  been  of  all 
colors  from  snow-white  to  deep  red ;  but  the  prevailing 
colors  have  ranged  from  clear  white,  to  white  and  red  in¬ 
termixed  with  roan  of  lighter  and  deeper  shades  called 
light  or  red  roan,  as  one  or  the  other  hue  predominated. 
Again,  some  of  the  cattle  are  red  and  white,  each  color  pre¬ 
vailing  in  separate  clear  patches  over  the  body.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  herds  from  which  our  American  importations  have 
been  drawn,  are  chiefly  from  whites  or  roans,  there  being 
seldom  a  purely  red  one  among  them,  and  they  are  now  bred 
in  Britain  without  particular  regard  to  color,  the  quality  of 
the  animal  making  its  value  to  the  breeder-or  purchaser  at 
home.  Down  to  30  years  ago  the  American  importations 
were  nearly  all  white  and  roan,  there  being  very  seldom 
pure  red,  and  they  were  bred  among  us  without  preference 
or  selection  so  far  as  color  was  concerned.  Within  the 
past  20  years,  however,  an  absurd  prejudice  has  grown  up 
among  our  Short-horn  breeders  in  favor  of  full  red  and 
white,  and  light  roans  have  been  ruled  out  as  unfashion 
able.  Indeed  the  latter,  both  in  public  and  private  sales, 
have  been  discarded  by  the  purchasers  or  bought  only  at 
very  low  prices,  as  not  buyable  at  all,  whereas  in  point  of 
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quality  they  were  largely  superior  to  the  red  sorts,  which 
sold  at  double  or  treble  their  prices  ;  hut  the  difference 
has  been  due  to  mere  caprice  of  fashion.  I  have  bred  pure 
Short-horn  cattle  for  50  years,  although  not  within  the  last 
five.  They  were  of  all  colors  thatl  havenamed,  and  I  never 
could  find  any  greater  tenderness  of  constitution,  want  of 
hardihood,  or  other  deficiency  in  the  light  than  the  red- 
colored  :  all  were  alike  in  physical  qualities. The  large  major¬ 
ity  of  the  bullocks  at  the  fat  cattle  shows  at  Chicago  for 
several  years  past  have  been  light  roan  in  color,  there 
being  seldom  a  red  one,  showing  fully  that  the  lighter 
colors  are  even  preferable  to  red  in  perfecting  their  beef 
qualities,  and  that  they  do  not  detract  from  the  excellence 
of  the  animals,  but  rather  favor  profitable  production. 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Albinoism  the  Result  of  Disease. 

I  think  albinoism  is  really  the  result  of  disease,  and  so 
albinos  are  tender  and  less  vigorous  than  others  of  the 
same  species.  Unless  a  white  animal  is  an  albino  1  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  rugged  as  others.  Indeed, 
feeders  often  say  that  white  cattle  feed  better  than  red 
ones.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  argue  that  they  are  in  bet¬ 
ter  health,  as  nutrition  and  vigor  usually  go  together. 
The  only  exception  I  think  of,  is  in  case  of  white  cats, 
which  are  often  deaf ;  why  we  know  not. 

Ingham  County,  Mich.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Never  Noticed  it  In  the  North. 

This  idea  of  feebleness  of  constitution  associated  with 
white  hair  or  plumage,  probably  originated  from  experi¬ 
ence  with  albinos — animals  in  which  the  coloring  matter 
of  all  the  dermal  tissues  is  absent,  and,  also,  as  a  rule,  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  In  such  subjects  the 
irides  are  red,  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  tissue 
allowing  the  fine  net  work  of  blood  vessels  to  be  seen. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  a  difference  in  hardiness 
dependent  upon  color,  I  have  never  noticed  it.  In  the 
northern  region  where  I  live,  close  to  the  national  bound¬ 
ary  on  the  45th  parallel,  we  do  not  find  white  horses, 
white  cattle,  white  swine,  white  poultry  or  white  dogs 
showing  more  sensitiveness  to  cold  than  the  same  species 
of  other  colors,  excluding,  of  course,  the  albinos  above 
referred  to.  Many  of  our  wild  animals  become  white  in 
winter,  and  if  the  change  were  unfavorable  to  vitality  it 
could  not  take  place,  under  the  principle  of  natural  selec¬ 
tion  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  some  of  our  wild  animals  which  do  not  undergo  this 
change— bears  and  woodchucks,  for  instance — “  den  up,” 
or  hibernate,  during  the  cold  season. 

Orleans  County,  Vt.  T.  H.  hoskins,  m.  d. 

Thinks  White  Poultry  Tender. 

The  fatality  among  my  w7hite  fowls  from  sundry  ail¬ 
ments  has  been  greater  than  among  all  my  colored  fowls 
put  together,  the  principal  sufferers  having  been  the 
White  Leghorns.  The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  I  know  are 
rather  tender,  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  patent 
fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  “  freak,”  and  such 

sports  ”  indicate  degeneracy  or  lack  of  perfect  vitality  in 
the  parents.  I  have  never  bred  these.  I  know  that  my 
White  Leghorns  require  more  nursing  than  the  colored 
breeds  to  keep  them  in  the  same  condition.  In  the  case  of 
cattle,  I  have  observed  that  in  a  herd  the  white  ones  are 
almost  invariably  in  thinner  condition  than  the  colored, 
and  I  have  also  noticed  the  same  thing  in  horses ;  but  I 
would  not  set  this  down  as  a  rule  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
A  white  horse,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  rare, 
unless  it  is  well  advanced  in  years.  A  gray  will  grow 
lighter  in  color  from  year  to  year  until  he  passes  irom  the 
sphere  of  action,  and  this  is  not  the  case  with  horses  of 
any  other  shade.  An  iron-gray  or  dappled  gray  after  each 
shedding  of  the  coat,  will  be  a  trifle  lighter,  until  old  age 
comes,  yet  I  would  consider  such  animals  just  as  hardy  as 
horses  of  any  other  color,  and  of  course  no  animal  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  has  the  endurance  of  a  younger  one. 
But  as  regards  fowls  and  cattle  that  are  white  in  “in¬ 
fancy,”  I  judge  the  case  is  on  a  different  footing.  Regard¬ 
ing  swine,  I  have  never  observed  any  difference,  although 
I  have  bred  and  had  considerable  acquaintance  with  all 
the  different  breeds.  In  fact  I  prefer  a  white  hog  to  all 
others,  but  this  preference  is  based  upon  choice  of 
color  in  this  especial  case.  In  case  of  other  farm  animals, 
I  judge  that,  aside  from  “white,”  there  is  not  much 
choice  between  the  various  shades  as  to  the  constitutional 
vigor  of  the  animals.  I  have  often  seen  horses  with  a 
white  stripe  down  the  forehead  and  over  the  nose,  which, 
when  running  at  pasture  where  “johnswort”  grew,  had 
the  upper  lips  covered  with  scabs  and  very  sore.  This  is 
almost  universally  the  case.  I  also  have  a  cow  with  red 
and  white  spots,  and  the  latter,  during  the  heat  of  summer 
sun,  blister  and  become  covered  with  sores,  indicating  at 
least  tenderness  of  skin  in  the  cow.  orson  winans. 

Considers  White  Poultry  Hardy. 

I  have  never  known  hardiness  to  be  affected  by  color. 
All  fowls  have  a  tendency  to  become  white  with  age.  The 
Light  Brahma  (nearly  white)  is  one  of  the  hardiest  breeds 
we  have.  So  is  the  White  Leghorn.  The  majority  of  our 
white  breeds  are  inbred  more  than  the  dark.  The  White 
Cochins  are  not  extensively  bred,  and  new  blood  is  not  so 
easily  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Cochin  breeds, 
yet  I  doubt  if  birds  of  that  breed,  even  with  that  drawback, 
are  less  hardy  than  the  Black  Cochins.  Among  quadrupeds 
we  see  no  difference  between  gray  and  bay  horses,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Chester  White,  and  Cheshire  hogs  are  fully  as 
hardy  as  the  Berkshires  or  Essexes.  There  are  fewer  white 
than  colored  cows;  hence  but  little  observation  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  them.  Color  is  more  a  matter  of  local 
preference  than  anything  else.  The  tender  fowls  (those 
that  are  difficult  to  raise  when  young)  are  the  Games  and 
Dorkings;  but  the  White  Dorking  is  hardier  than  the 
colored  with  me.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


White  Horses  Full  of  Vigor. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  but  that  white  or  light- 
colored  animals  will  stand  both  heat  and  cold  better  than 
animals  of  darker  colors.  This,  we  believe,  is  generally 
conceded.  Then  again,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  Messen¬ 
ger,  the  fountain  head  of  the  trotting  horse  of  America, 
was  a  white  horse,  yet  an  animal  of  extraordinarily  fine 
constitution.  He  was  imported  from  England  in  a  sailing 
vessel  and  was  a  very  long  time  on  the  voyage.  In  the 
same  vessel  a  number  of  other  horses  of  all  colors  were 
brought  over,  but  Messenger,  the  white  horse,  was  the  only 
one  out  of  all  the  number  that  did  not  require  help  and 
care  in  debarking  from  the  vessel,  because  their  long  voy¬ 
age  and  confinement  between  decks  had  weakened  the 
others/  On  the  other  hand,  the  white  horse  came  ashore 
full  of  courage  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  carried 
two  darkies,  one  hanging  to  each  fide  of  his  bits,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  half  a  block  up  the  hill  when  he  left  the  ship.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  finest  Arab  horses  are  white  and 
many  of  the  best  families  of  English  thoroughbreds  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  white  Arab  horses.  Jean-le-Blanc  (John  the 
White)  the  great  Percheron  stallion  that  stood  at  the  Stud 
stables  of  Pin  in  1820,  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  no  one 
will  question  his  stamina  or  enduring  qualities  or  his 
ability  to  transmit  these  properties  to  his  offspring.  We 
could  cite  many  more  cases,  but  we  think  the  above  are 
sufficient,  at  least  as  far  as  horses  go.  Animals  and  birds 
of  the  extreme  north  are  white  or  light-colored  and  are 
necessarily  the  most  hardy  of  their  kind. 

Wayne  County,  Michigan.  SAVAGE  &  FARNUM. 

Light  Brahma  Poultry  and  Berkshire  Swine. 

My  experience  with  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry 
will  not  sustain  the  opinion  that  “  a  white  color  in  the 
plumage  or  hair  of  an  animal  indicates  tenderness  or  lack 
of  the  full  hardiness  of  the  breed  or  species  to  which  the 
animal  belongs,”  in  other  words,  that  “  white  animals  are 
as  a  rule  less  hardy  than  colored  ones.”  Having  paid 
much  attention  to  the  breeding  and  handling  of  poultry 
and  swine  during  the  last  80  years,  I  am  well  satisfied 
in  the  case  of  the  Light  Brahma  for  example,  which  has 
been  a  favorite  with  us  during  that  time,  that  it  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  hardy  on  account  of  white  predominating  in 
its  color.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  seemed  to 
be  any  reason  for  thinking  the  Berkshire  hog,  though  in 
body-color  black,  any  more  hardy,  on  this  account  than  if 
he  were  white.  I  have  always  admired  the  contrasts  and 
exact  markings  in  the  Light  Brahma  fowls  and  the  Berk¬ 
shire  pigs,  particularly  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  noted  as 
a  marvel  of  perseverance,  patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  breeder  that  he  should  have  given  to  the  Berkshire  the 
handsome  markings  he  shows  to-day  ;  he  has  four  white 
feet ;  the  tip  of  the  tall  is  white  and  there  is  white  on  his 
face  or  nose  ;  but  is  not  much  of  the  success  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  due  to  some  natural  law  of  embryonic  development, 
which  tends  to  leave  the  extremities  white,  as  in  Hereford 
cattle  and  Clydesdale  and  Shire  horses.  And  even  the  tops 
and  bottoms  are  also  white  in  the  Herefords. 

PHIL  THRIFTON. 

Nothing  to  Prove  it. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  from  my  own  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion  that  animals  with  hair  of  any  one  color  are  more  or 
less  hardy  than  others  of  the  same  class,  but  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  color.  Nor  do  I  see  any  sufficient  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  necessary  connection  between  the  color 
of  the  hair  and  the  hardiness  of  animals.  The  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  there  is  such  a  connection,  as  also  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  the  color  of  the  hair  and  in¬ 
telligence,  disposition,  etc.,  deserves  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
belief  conclusive.  As  between  different  breeds,  varying 
degrees  of  hardiness  may  be  associated  with  color,  but  not 
dependent  on  it.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  against 
white-haired  breeds  of  several  classes  of  farm  animals,  but 
this  rests,  in  part,  at  least,  on  other  grounds  than  supposed 
lack  of  hardiness.  I  may  sum  up  thus :  personal  experi  - 
ence  and  observation  have  not  shown  me  any  difference  in 
hardiness  which  I  feel  sure  was  caused  by  difference  in  the 
color  of  the  hair  or  feathers  of  different  breeds,  or  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  same  breed.  Widespread  belief  by  intelligent 
men  makes  it  presumptively  true  that  color  may  affect 
hardiness,  but  it  is  not  conclusively  proven. 

University  of  Illinois.  G.  E.  morrow. 

White  Color  and  Domestication. 

Nearly  all  animals  when  domesticated  are  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  white,  and  if  that  color  is  selected  one  may 
breed  nearly  all  to  it— cattle,  horses,  dogs,  cats,  sheep, 
pigs,  ducks,  pigeons  and  turkeys.  I  know  of  only  a  few 
exceptions.  The  ass  is  bred  in  some  countries  to  a  silvery 
white  hue,  but  I  never  saw  a  pure  white  one.  The  canary 
is  often  nearly  white,  especially  as  regards  its  quill 
feathers  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  pure  clear  white.  The  ring¬ 
dove  is  the  greatest  exception  :  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
that  were  white.  I  have  owned  several  white  horses ;  but 
have  never  found  them  in  any  degree  inferior  to  colored 
ones  ;  indeed,  some  persons  consider  such  animals  hardier. 
There  is  a  prejudice  against  a  white  color  in  cattle.  I  have 
known  farmers  to  kill  a  white  calf  merely  through  a  dis¬ 
like  of  the  color.  In  the  wild  state  white  was  a  common 
color  in  the  cattle  of  the  British  Isles.  The  oldest  native 
cattle  are  white,  and  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
primitive  stock.  They  have  reddish  or  blackish  points 
(ears,  muzzle,  tail,  hoofs,  etc.),  their  color  is  not  influenced 
by  domestication,  and  they  are  strong  and  vigorous.  White 
has  been  their  color  from  a  remote  period.  I  never  heard 
of  white  horses  in  a  wild  state.  I  suppose  wild  as  well  as 
domesticated  hogs  are  white,  as  the  long  bristles  for  paint 
brushes,  imported  from  Northern  Europe  are  both  white 
and  black.  Dogs,  rabbits  and  cats  become  white  in 
domestication ;  white  dogs  are  said  by  Darwin  to  be  more 
liable  to  fatal  distemper.  White  cats  are  sometimes  deaf. 
I  have  had  two  thus  affected  from  their  birth,  out  of  about 


30.  In  no  other  respect  did  I  find  them  deficient  in  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but  they  were  much  more  intelligent  than  colored 
kinds.  This  may  have  been  accidental,  as  these  were  all 
from  one  strain.  I  know  little  about  the  color  of  wild 
sheep ;  but  white  ones  are  spoken  of  very  early  in  the 
Bible.  Turkeys  of  all  colors,  except  bronze,  are  deficient 
in  size.  White  ones  are  perhaps  a  little  the  lightest.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  with  ducks  ;  the  White  Pekins  are  the 
largest  and  hardiest.  Geese  and  swans  are  quite  large, 
strong  and  hardy  when  all  white ;  so  are  Guinea  fowls.  It 
would  appear  from  most  authorities  that  white  animals 
are  less  adapted  to  hot  climates  than  dark-colored  ones. 
According  to  Darwin’s  statements  they  are  more  liable  to 
vegetable  poison,  and  suffer  more  annoyance  from  flies. 
This  is  coupled  with  a  statement  in  his  “  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,”  vol.  ii. ,  page  276,  that  white 
chickens  are  more  liable  to  gapes  than  colored  ones.  This  I 
believe  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  I  never  could  distinguish 
any  weakness  in  white  poultry,  although  some  have  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  whites.  Among  pigeons  there  are  many 
white  varieties,  and  in  some  breeds  the  whites  seem  the 
strongest.  White  Fantails  appear  finer  than  colored  ones. 

As  a  general  rule,  mild  or  cold  climates  are  conducive  to 
white;  hot  climates  produce  fewer  white  animals,  the 
white  Fantail  pigeon  being  an  exception,  having  been  bred 
for  ages  in  India,  and  some  suppose  it  originated  there. 
White  peacocks  are  said  to  be  less  robust  than  those  of  the 
“  natural  ”  color.  There  are  many  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  wild  birds,  although,  generally,  hot  climates  produce 
highly  colored  or  dark  plumage.  Sea  and  shore  birds  are 
inclined  to  much  white  all  over  the  world  ;  but  no  birds 
are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  size,  or  exhibit  greater 
endurance.  Gulls  have  mostly  light  gray  or  pearly  backs. 
Terns  also  have  black  crowns  and  wing  tips,  the  other 
parts  being  mostly  pure  white.  This  is  the  typical  color, 
varying,  of  course,  in  different  species  of  this  family. 
Many  of  the  shore  birds  sport  a  plumage  of  quite  strong 
colors  during  their  stay  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  north 
— some  in  quite  high  latitudes ;  but  they  doff  these  for 
whiter  dresses  for  flitting  about  in  warm  or  tropical  cli¬ 
mates  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Cold  climates  cause 
the  color  of  some  animals  to  change  to  white  in  winter 
only,  especially  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds ;  others  are  al¬ 
ways  white  as  the  polar  bear,  a  very  powerful  animal. 
The  ptarmigan  is  colored  in  summer,  but  pure  white  (ex¬ 
cept  part  of  the  tail)  in  winter,  and  this  change  protects  it 
from  enemies,  as  it  remains  in  northern  regions  and  is  not 
a  high  flyer.  This  order  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the 
snow  bunting,  which  is  browner  in  fall  and  winter  than  in 
summer.  The  idea  that  all  animals,  especially  birds,  turn 
white,  as  a  rule,  in  Arctic  regions,  is  not  so  generally  true 
as  many  suppose.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  the  great 
northern  falcons  that  seldom  stray  into  the  United  States, 
even  in  winter,  one,  the  Labrador  falcon,  is  dark-colored. 
The  snowy  owl  becomes  almost  white  with  age,  although 
the  great  gray  owl,  that  keeps  more  persistently  to  the 
north,  never  turns  white.  The  same  is  the  case  with  wood¬ 
peckers  and  others,  especially  the  red-polls.  The  mealy 
red  poll,  with  a  slightly  whitish  wash  over  a  dark  ground, 
rarely  leaves  Greenland,  in  summer  inhabiting  the  north¬ 
ern  part. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  order  to  show,  first,  that 
white  comes  almost  invariably  with  domestication;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  cold  and  mild  climates  are  more  congenial  to 
it ;  thirdly,  that  in  such  climates  white  does  not  appear  to 
denote  weakness  or  degeneracy ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  con¬ 
nection  of  white  with  cold  is  not  without  exceptions.  In 
Darwin’s  works  the  inference  is  one-sided,  the  quotations 
show  the  weakness  only.  Surely  some  one  might  have 
thought  of  the  immensely  large  and  strong  Hampshire  and 
Isle  of  Wight  breed  of  hogs  so  common  at  one  time.  In 
conclusion,  I  know  of  no  color  denoting  hardiness  of  con¬ 
stitution  in  our  northern  domestic  animals.  I  have  said 
nothing  of  albinos,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  questions.  henry  hales. 


SOME  NEBRASKA  CARP  EXPERIENCE. 

I  send  the  R.  N.-Y.  "to-day  pictures  of  my  carp  ponds. 
One,  Fig  134,  gives  a  view  from  the  northwest  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  pond,  and  the  dams  first  erected,  and  of  the  large 
pond  first  stocked  with  carp.  Another,  Fig.  135,  presents 
a  view  of  a  pond  completed  in  the  following  year ;  while 
a  third,  Fig.  130,  shows  the  comparative  size  of  the  fish. 
The  second  pond  lies  adjoining  the  large  one  on  the  south, 
and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  a  dam  of  earth.  The  first 
dams  were  built  in  the  summer  of  1885.  A  collector  and  a 
sluice  through  which  to  drain  the  pond  were  put  in  the 
south  dam  at  the  bottom,  and  a  sluice  near  the  top  to  let 
out  the  surplus  water  accumulating  from  heavy  rains  ; 
and  the  upper  end  of  each  sluice  was  covered  with  galvan¬ 
ized  wire-cloth  to  prevent  the  carp  from  leaving  the  pond. 

On  November  4,  1885, 1  received  from  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  a  tin  can  containing  18  parti-scale  carp,  about  the 
size  of  a  man’s  small  finger,  and  with  these  1  stocked  the 
pond.  Among  them  there  was  one  whose  dorsal  fin  was 
bent  considerably  towards  its  left  side,  probably  from  some 
injury  received  on  the  journey.  This  I  never  saw  after¬ 
wards.  All  the  others  appeared  to  be  in  good  health, 
and  they  were  seen  swimming  in  the  water  on  the 
21st  of  the  month.  We  drained  this  pond  on  April 
26,  1880,  leaving  but  about  six  inches  of  water 
in  it  at  the  lowest  part,  for  several  days.  When  we 
let  the  remainder  of  the  water  out,  on  May  9,  we  found  16 
fish  alive  and  one  dead.  The  pond  was  entirely  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  carp  had  subsisted  entirely  upon  the 
ingredients  of  the  water,  and  the  animalcules  that  were 
generated  in  it.  They  were  fully  three  times  as  large  as 
when  first  put  in  the  pond.  They  commenced  to  spawn  in 
July,  and  continued  a  month  or  so  at  intervals.  The  fish 
shown  in  the  picture  is  one  of  these,  of  about  the  average 
size,  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  few  months.  Its 
weight  was  nine  pounds  14  ounces.  It  had  been  fed  green 
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corn  a  few  weeks,  in  the  crate  shown  in  the  picture,  with 
several  others.  No  food  had  been  given  them  previous  to 
this,  though  a  little  grass  had  grown  around  the  edges  of 
the  pond  within  their  reach,  which  they  nibbled  at  occa¬ 
sionally. 

In  the  summer  of  1886,  I  constructed  a  dam,  with  a 
collector  and  the  necessary  sluices,  inclosing  the  space 
filled  by  the  south  pond,  the  water  passing  into  it  from 
the  pond  first  established.  On  November  6,  1886,  I  re- 
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ceived  from  Washington,  20  carp,  about  two  inches  long, 
with  which  I  stocked  the  new  pond.  All  were  active, 
and  appeared  uninjured.  Ice  a  half  inch  thick  had 
formed  over  the  water.  The  shock  to  their  systems  from 
the  cold  stunned  them,  but  they  soon  recovered  and  swam 
away.  Their  history  is  similar  to  that  given  of  the  others. 

In  August,  1887,  I  built  a  dam  at  the  northwest  end  of 
the  north  pond,  cutting  off  space  for  a  breeding  pond. 
Here  the  main  supply  of  water  with  which  the  ponds  are 
filled  rises  from  springs.  Its  temperature  is  uniformly  at 
about  47  deg.  In  this  pond  the  crate  in  which  we  keep  the 
fish  for  use,  is  placed,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and  here 
they  are  fed  until  needed.  I  had  hoped  to  select  the  scaleless 
fish  from  the  other  ponds,  and  place  them  here  by  them¬ 
selves,  and,  by  close .  selection,  obtain  a  variety  without 
scales ;  but  the  labor  has  proved  to  be  too  great.  On  July 
25,  1888,  I  drained  the  north  pond  the  second  time.  Four¬ 
teen  of  the  fish  with  which  it  was  first  stocked  were  found. 
They  were  from  20  to  24  inches  long.  There  were  two-year- 
old  fishes  and  yearlings  and  those  just  hatched.  Of  those 
two  years  old  I  lost  at  this  time  11  by  excessive  heat, 
caused  by  the  sun  shining  in  the  water,  which  was  at  the 
deepest  places  seven  inches.  The  statement  that  carp  will 
lie  out  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  for  hours 
and  revive  when  put  into  water,  does  not  agree  with  my 
experience,  and  the  statement  that  they  hibernate  in 
winter  is  also  at  variance  with  the  results  of  my  observa¬ 
tion.  They  were  seen  swimming  on  February  15  last.  The 
conditions  that  surround  them  control  their  habits.  They 
mate  and  spawn  from  the  time  the  sun’s  heat  stimulates 
them  into  activity,  in  May,  until  August. 

JEROME  WILTSE. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  NURSERYMEN’S  CON¬ 
VENTION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Thomas  Meehan  gave  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
address  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  :  Do  We  Live  and  Learn? 
He  said  that  science  is  keeping  the  ears  and  eyes  open  and 
looking  for  the  causes  of  things;  putting  this  and  that  to¬ 
gether  and  living  and  learning.  The  majority  of  mankind 
see  certain  effects  and  are  content  to  accept  them  as  facts. 
The  scientist  looks  for  the  causes  and  conditions  which 
produce  these  effects.  It  is  now  50  years  since  he  made 
his  first  contribution  to  the  horticultural  press,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  theory  aud  science  of  horticulture  have 
not  progressed  as  they  should  have  done.  It  might  be 
questioned  if  labor  has  not  been  thrown  away,  but  there 
has  been  progress,  though  not  so  much  as  there  .should 
have  been.  As  an  example  he  mentioned  pruning.  The 
fibrous  roots  are  like  leaves;  they  last  for  but  a  single 
year  and  then  die,  yet  few  know  this  fact.  A  large  mass 
of  fibrous  roots  is  of  no  benefit  to  a  tree,  and,  in  many 
cases,  is  a  positive  injury,  as  it  prevents  the  proper  firming 
of  the  earth  around  the  roots.  The  trees  with  prongy 
roots  which  are  rejected  by  the  buyers  aud  are  many  times 
carelessly  placed  in  the  trench,  often  live  aud  flourish 
while  those  with  many  fibrous  roots  which  delight  the 
heart  of  the  planter,  often  die,  and  many  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason.  The  roots  of  a  tree  die  in  the  exact  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  the  top  is  pruned.  If  a  portion  of  the 
top  of  a  vigorous  tree  be  cut  away,  the  remainder  makes  a 
more  vigorous  growth,  not  because  the  same  roots  as  be¬ 
fore  have  less  branches  to  support,  but  from  the  food 
stored  in  the  trunk.  The  extra  roots  decay,  invite  fungus 
aud  sap  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  The  vital  power  of  a  tree 
is  injured  by  pruning.  Take,  for  example,  an  Osage 
Orange  hedge;  the  plants  which  are  closely  pruned  make 
a  slender  growth  while  the  occasional  one  left  to  grow  in  a 
normal  manner  makes  a  trunk  many  times  the  thickness 
of  the  others.  A  tree  in  a  natural  condition  will  live  50 
years  aud  be  strong  and  vigorous  while  it  would  die  in  25 
years  if  annually  pruned.  In  fruit  growing  some  things 
must  be  sacrificed  to  gain  others.  Seedling  peach  trees 
have  stronger  vital  power  than  those  which  have  been 
budded  aud  headed  back  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
produce  superior  fruit.  The  finer  fruit  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  a  weaker  tree. 

S.  M.  Emery  of  Mlnuesota,  read  a  paper  on  The  Cause  of 
Low  Prices  for  Nursery  Stock.  He  stated  that  the  trade 
is  in  an  anomalous  condition.  While  there  was  no  surplus 
of  stock  and  there  was  a  demand  for  nearly  all  grown, 
prices  had  steadily  declined;  that  is,  prices  to  the  nursery¬ 
men.  There  lias  not  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  prices 


to  the  planter.  He  holds  the  middleman  responsible.  The 
contract  grower  who  grows  trees  for  nurserymen  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  share  and  then  sells  his  share  for  what  he  can  get  is 
also  to  blame.  Then  again,  imported  stock  helps  to  depre¬ 
ciate  prices.  The  nurseryman  should  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  South  America  and  other  foreign  countries. 
Could  nurserymen  deal  directly  with  planters  they  could 
realize  better  prices;  the  planter  would  secure  lower 
prices,  and  planting  would  be  extended.  Production  and 
distribution  must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  demand, 
and  expenses  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  If  nurserymen 
will  fix  prices  and  stick  to  them  they  will  get  them.  Mr. 
Willard  said  that  nurserymen  should  plant  large  orchards 
and  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  fruit  growing ;  then 
there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  trees.  He  is  one  of 
the  larg<  st  fruit  growers  in  Western  New  York,  and  shows 
his  faith  by  his  works.  Some  speakers  opposed  doing  away 
with  middlemen. 

N.  H.  Albaugh,  of  Ohio,  read  a  humorous  poem  on  the 
Old  and  New.  After  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  packing 
grounds,  supper,  slipppers  and  easy  chair  in  his  cosy  sit¬ 
ting-room,  brought  visions  of  a  wondrous  machine,  with 
keys  like  an  organ,  each  labeled  with  different  names  of 
tree,  bush  or  shrub,  upon  pressing  which  the  desired 
variety  would  appear,  be  quickly  labeled,  neatly  tied  and 
packed  with  any  other  varieties  desired  into  finished 
bundle  or  bale  ready  for  shipment.  But,  as  with  all  dreams, 
there  came  an  awakening  to  this,  and  he  still  packs  his 
trees  in  the  good  old  way. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  upon  The 
Grape  :  Its  Character  as  Affected  by  Climate  and  Situation. 
Many  Riparia  hybrids  had  failed  in  his  locality,  but  they 
may  be  valuable  acquisitions  in  more  southern  climates. 
He  had  two  entirely  different  reports  of  the  Pocklington, 
the  difference  being  evidently  due  to  difference  in  soil  and 
climate.  The  Empire  State  failed  both  in  vine  and  fruit 
in  many  places ;  but  in  his  locality  it  has  a  finer  quality 
and  flavor  than  any  other  white  grape  grown.  With  him 
the  Niagara  must  be  protected.  It  is  not  so  early  as  it  was 
said  to  be ;  when  well  ripened  it  is  good  and  not  foxy. 
Where  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  it  will 
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prove  valuable.  The  Woodruff  Red  he  considers  the  most 
promising  red  grape  yet  introduced.  Goethe  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  light  or  amber -colored.  At  his  place  it  is  a  light 
pink  and  has  always  been  flavorless  or  insipid,  except 
once,  in  a  long,  dry  season,  when  it  was  very  good.  South¬ 
ern  growers  find  it  grows  as  described.  Ricketts’s 
grapes,  as  grown  by  him,  are  beautiful,  but 
they  are  not  successful  in  Ohio,  except  in  favor¬ 
able  locations.  The  Jefferson  is  the  finest  red  grape, 
but  is  very  late.  The  Brighton  is  unproductive,  the 
fault  of  the  blossoms,  but  the  fruit  sets  well  if  the 
weather  is  favorable.  The  Rogers’s  grapes  and  the 
Moyer  belong  to  the  same  class.  There  are  too  many 
varieties  of  grapes  if  reference  is  had  simply  to  one  lo¬ 
cality  ;  but  the  needs  of  different  localities  are  so  various 
that  many  varieties  are  required.  Some  of  the  Southern 
grapes  acquire  high  flavor  in  favorable  seasons.  Success 
with  a  grape  implies  that  the  variety  should  be  selected 
for  the  locality  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  He  hopes  that 
the  sulphate  of  copper  remedies  will  enable  vineyardists 
to  grow  the  Delaware  even  beyond  the  Concord  limits. 
Their  use  will  enlarge  the  area  of  grape  growing  and  en¬ 
able  us  to  grow  tender  varieties  where  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  grown.  It  has  been  stated  that  other  va¬ 
rieties  planted  beside  and  above  the  Brighton  will  assist 
in  fertilizing  and  rendering  it  more  productive.  In  regard 
to  this  last  point,  J.  H.  Hale  has  Brightons  with  rows  of 
other  varieties  on  either  side  which  bear  well,  while  isolated 
vines  bear  very  poorly.  Mr.  Patton  said  that  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  had  demonstrated  that  Brightons 
will  bear  well  when  planted  close  by  Concords.  He 
thought  the  production  of  new  varieties  should  be  en¬ 
couraged. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  Transplanting  Ever¬ 
greens,  and  while  saying  little  that  was  new  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  he  expressed  a  truth  that  nurserymen  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  the  interests  of  nurserymen  and 
planters  are  identical  and  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  nur¬ 
serymen  to  send  out  trees  which  do  not  grow. 

A  feature  of  the  convention  was  a  question  box  which 
furnished  material  for  considerable  discussion.  Among 
the  many  question^,  the  following  were  of  most  general 
interest : 

Is  the  Gano  Apple  a  new  variety  or  an  old  sort  renamed  ? 
New. 

What  is  the  best  practical  method  of  propagating  the 
Delaware  and  other  hard-wooded  grapes  ?  Mr.  Parsons 
thought  the  best  method  was  to  start  them  in  the  green¬ 


house,  afterward  transferring  them  to  frames  and,  later,  to 
the  open  ground.  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Campbell  grew 
them  in  the  open  ground  the  same  as  other  varieties. 

An  inquiry  was  made  about  the  Orange  Pearmain  Apple-1 
but  no  one  knew  anything  about  it. 

What  is  the  best  stock  for  Japanese  plums?  Two  answers 
were  given  both  recommending  Marianna. 

Are  wild  cherries  practicable  for  cherry  stocks  ?  No. 

Is  ’t  advisable  to  work  apples  on  pear  stocks  ?  No,  not 
practicable  generally,  but  in  Florida  apples  are  worked 
upon  Le  Conte  stocks,  because  they  endure  the  climate, 
while  apples  upon  their  own  roots  will  not.  The  practice 
is  not  profitable  to  nurserymen. 

Is  it  better  to  graft  quinces  or  to  grow  them  from  cut¬ 
tings  ?  Mr.  Sears,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  buds  them  ;  growing 
from  layers  is  also  practiced.  Mr.  Cole  would  graft  on 
short  apple  roots.  No  one  advised  growing  from  seed. 

The  old  question  :  Should  the  originators  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  be  protected  by  law  ?  provoked  a  long  and  an¬ 
imated  discussion.  Mr.  Willard  said  yes.  A  man  who 
spends  his  time  and  labor  in  producing  new  and  valuable 
fruits  should  be  protected  in  the  benefits  arising  from 
their  sale  as  much  as  the  inventor  or  the  author.  He  cited 
the  originator  of  the  Worden  Grape  as  an  example  of  the 
injustice  of  this  not  being  done.  Mr.  Worden,  the  origina¬ 
tor,  is  a  poor  man,  and  has  derived  little  from  its  sale, 
while  others  have  made  large  sums.  Mr.  Willard  also 
read  a  circular  from  California  fruit  growers,  outlining  a 
scheme  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  American  continent.  Prof.  Bailey  char¬ 
acterized  this  as  too  big  a  job  to  be  practicable,  although 
very  desirable.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  a  form  for  protecting  his 
Green  Mountain  Grape  which,  he  has  been  assured  by  good 
legal  authority,  is  an  absolute  protection.  This  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  a  test  case.  Messrs.  Parsons,  Albaugh  and 
Hale  thought  the  form  faulty  in  some  respects.  A  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Bailey  (who  has  given  this 
subject  much  study)  as  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Albaugh 
and  Parsons,  was  appointed  to  consider  this  subject  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

What  opportunities  does  the  World’s  Fair  offer  nursery¬ 
men  ?  Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Florists’  Club,  which  includes  nurserymen  and  kindred 
interests,  said  that  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  grand  exhibition  of  their  products  if  they  began 
in  time.  Arrangements  should  be  made  at  once  for  plant¬ 
ing  specimens  of  their  products.  He  warned  them  that 
the  climate  of  Chicago  was  severe  upon  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  that  no  tender  ones  should  be  planted.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Reynolds  for  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
the  W orld’s  Fair  was  afterward  recommended  by  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


INSECT  FRIEND  AND  FOE. 

Cucumber  Flea  Beetle. — I  have  never  known  these 
pestiferous  little  beetles  so  thick  as  they  are  here  this 
spring.  Of  course,  potatoes  and  cucumbers  are  not  yet 
ready  to  feed  tbe  hungry  pests,  and  we  find  them  fairly 
swarming  on  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  I  find  them 
exceedingly  numerous  on  maples,  elms,  beeches,  etc.  They 
have  settled  down  in  vast  numbers  on  our  hollyhocks, 
which  they  are  injuring  not  a  little.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  last  year  I  succeeded  with  two  remedies  in  dis¬ 
persing  these  terrible  pests.  One,  ashes,  seemed  to  injure 
the  plants ;  for  to  work  a  cure  they  had  to  be  applied  very 
abundantly.  The  other,  strong  tobacco  decoction,  seemed 
just  as  effective  and  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  do  any 
harm  to  the  plants.  I  used  this  remedy  on  cucumbers, 
squashes  and  potatoes.  I  am  now  trying  the  same  on  the 
hollyhocks,  and  will  report  later  as  to  my  success.  1  hope 
others  will  try  both  the  ashes  and  tobacco  decoction  and 
report.  I  believe  this  insect  is  going  to  prove  a  greater 
pest  than  ever  before,  at  least,  in  Michigan,  unless  some 
kindly  agent  appears  to  cut  short  its  career  of  destruction. 


Beneficial  Insects.— Every  person  who  has  had  any 
experience  with  house  plants,  or  with  growing  plants  in  a 
conservatory,  knows  how  common  the  plant  lice  or  aphides 
— often  incorrectly  called  green  flies— are  on  such  plants. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this :  The  perpetual 
warmth— there  being  no  cold  blasts  to  check  or  destroy 
growth  and  reproduction— and  the  comparative  absence  of 
insects  that  prey  on  the  lice.  As  is  well  known,  plant  lice 
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increase  enormously.  A  single  louse  may,  in  a  few  weeks, 
become  parent  to  millions.  Unless,  then,  we  can  destroy 
them,  or  some  foe  does  it  for  us,  they  become  an  alarming 
pest.  This  was  well  shown  all  through  the  country  last 
year  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  lice.  They  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  grain  was  fairly  covered.  It  was  seriously 
injured;  but  soon  a  tiny  friend  attacked  the  lice;  and 
very  soon  they  were  nearly  all  vanquished,  and  from  one- 
half  to  four-fifths  of  a  crop  was  secured  from  what  a  few 
days  earlier  promised  to  be  entirely  ruined  and  a  few  weeks 
earlier  promised  to  be  a  most  bountiful  harvest. 

A  few  days  since,  our  roses  in  the  greenhouse  of  the 
college  were  attacked  by  the  rose  plant  louse,  an  enemy 
which  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  before.  As  is 
the  custom  in  such  cases,  the  lice  increased  rapidly,  and 
we  were  about  to  resort  to  the  usual  method  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers.  They  would  shorten  up, 
turn  black  and  die.  Soon,  from  a  hole  at  the  hinder  end 
of  each  dead  louse,  came  a  minute  parasite.  This  hole 
was  guarded  by  a  lid,  much  as  is  seen  on  the  queen  bee  cell 
when  the  queen  bee  emerges.  These  parasites  are  very 
minute  and  bid  fair  to  do  as  good  execution  as  did  the 
grain  lice  parasites  a  year  ago.  Of  course  we  did  not  fum¬ 
igate  with  tobacco.  We  prefer  these  parasites ,  as  far 
neater  and  just  as  efficient.  We  have  also  noticed  the 
Syrphus  fly  maggots  feeding  on  the  lice.  The  tiny  par¬ 
asites  are  very  active  and  can  be  seen  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  lice  at  any  time.  Already  they  have  nearly  banished 
the  pests.  Soon  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  find  any  on  the 
roses.  We  may  well  hope  that  the  little  friends  may  then 
visit  the  geraniums,  pelargoniums,  etc.,  until  we  shall  be 
rid  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  filthy  tobacco  smoke  in 
this  work  of  plant-louse  extermination.  A.  J.  COOK. 


THE  SHOEING  OF  FARM  HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PROF.  R.  R.  DINWIDDIE. 

The  shoeing  of  horses  whose  work  lies  on  the  hard  pave¬ 
ment  of  cities  is  a  subject  which  is  often  discussed  and 
many  opinions  are  ventilated  thereon  ;  but  the  shoeing  of 
farm  horses  and  mules  has  not  often  been  written  on  as  a 
special  subject.  The  conditions  of  life  and  work  on  the 
farm,  however,  are  so  different  from  what  they  are  in  the 
cities,  that  the  subject  of  the  care  and  shoeing  of  the  feet 
under  such  circumstances  demands  a  place  and  study  of 
itself.  Although  it  is  a  fact  that  the  character  of  the  work 
on  the  farm,  the  soft  ground  on  which  the  horses  have  to 
tread,  and  the  freedom  from  accidents  ought  to  give  farm 
horses  almost  an  immunity  from  lameness,  yet  it  is  true 
that  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  are  either  lame  or 
suffer  from  more  or  less  deformity  of  the  feet  or  limbs. 
Much  of  this  may  be  unavoidable ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
margin  which  is  due  to  improper  treatment  or  neglect  of 
the  feet.  There  is  no  part  of  the  horse  which  requires 
such  close  attention  and  so  much  care  as  the  feet,  and  in 
many  cases,  on  the  farm,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no 
oart  which  receives  so  little.  I  will  describe  briefly  what  I 
oonsider  to  be  the  best  form  of  shoeing  in  such  cases  first, 
treating  of  the  animal  which  is  free  from  lameness  and 
whose  feet  and  limbs  are  yet  in  a  sound  condition,  and 
then  of  the  animal  already  lame  or  blemished. 

The  shoeing  of  horses  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  “  necessary 
evil,”  and  perhaps  we  may  justly  look  upon  it  as  such. 
While  less  shoeing  of  the  farm  than  of  the  city  horse  is 
required,  the  proper  performance  of  an  operation  ought  to 
receive  due  consideration.  The  nature  of  the  soil  will,  of 
course,  have  some  influence  in  determining  the  amount  of 
shoeing  necessary,  stony  ground  approaching  somewhat 
to  the  character  of  the  city  pavement,  being  harder  on  the 
feet  and  on  the  shoes.  Colts  until  they  are  put  to  work  re¬ 
quire  no  shoes ;  but  their  feet  must  be  occasionally  at¬ 
tended  to  in  order  to  prevent  deformity  arising  from  irreg¬ 
ular  wear.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  pastured  on 
soft  ground  the  wear  of  the  ground  surface  of  the  hoof  is 
disproportional  to  the  growth,  and  this  occurs  chiefly  at 
the  heels  where  the  natural  slope  of  the  wall  is  more 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  a  tendency  to  contraction  is 
thereby  induced.  If  neglected,  this  is  likely  to  lead  to 
permanent  contraction  or  deformity  of  the  hoof.  The 
remedy  consists  in  removing  the  excess  of  growth  at  the 
heels  with  a  knife  and  restoring  the  hoof  to  its  proper  pro¬ 
portions.  The  opposite  condition  does  not  often  occur  in 
unshod  colts,  the  growth  at  the  toe  by  its  direction  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  ground  tending  rather  to  spread  outwards 
and  lead  to  vertical  cracks  or  fissures.  To  prevent  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  to  the  soft  tissues  above,  it  is  necessary  to 
trim  off  this  superabundance  occasionally  either  with  the 
knife  or  a  chisel.  These  abnormal  conditions  are  most 
common  in  the  fore  feet.  Colts  object  to  having  their  feet 
and  limbs  handled,  and  therefore  their  education  should 
be  begun  early  so  that  their  timidity  in  this  respect  may 
be  gradually  overcome.  When  the  colt  is  put  to  work  on 
the  farm  it  is  customary  to  leave  the  feet  unshod  for  some 
time,  and,  I  believe,  unless  the  ground  is  hard  and  stony, 
that  this  practice  has  advantages.  It  enables  the  colt  to 
acquire  command  over  his  limbs  while  at  work,  and  to 
obtain  a  steady  gait  before  being  cumbered  with  shoes  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed.  After  a  little  experience  in 
work,  the  fore  feet  should  be  shod  while  the  hind  feet  in 
ordinary  soil  may  be  left  bare  during  the  summer.  1  have 
never  seen  any  evil  results  from  this  except  when  the  colt 
was  used  on  graveled  roads.  In  this  case  shoeing  all 
around  is  imperative. 

As  for  the  kind  of  shoe  to  be  worn,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  flat  shoe 
without  calks  on  heel  or  toe,  concave  on  the  ground 
surface  and  flat  on  the  surface  which  contracts  the  sole, 
as  shown  at  Figures  137  and  138.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  about  the  use  of  this  kind  of  shoe  in 
city  work,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  advantages 
when  worn  by  the  farm  horse.  Toe  and  heel  pieces  on 


shoes  are  intended  to  give  the  animal  a  better  hold  on  the 
ground  when  pulling  heavy  weights  on  paved  streets,  and 
they  do  this  only  at  the  expense  of  interfering  with 
natural  conditions,  and  are  a  common  cause  of  lameness 
arising  from  sprained  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  flat 
shoe  supports  the  sole  when  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  body  at  each  step ;  being  thin  at  the  heels,  it  allows 
the  frog  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus 
diminishes  concussion  and  slipping  whilst  the  latter  is  also 
to  a  great  extent  avoided  owing  to  the  concave  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  shoe.  Shoes  more  or  less  similar  to  this  form 
are  now  worn  by  horses  on  some  of  our  street  car  lines 
where  slipping  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  old,  clumsy  and  badly  fitting 
shoe  with  raised  heels  and  toes  should  be  used  on  farm 
horses,  except  it  may  be  that  the  country  shoer  is  ignorant 
of  any  method  except  that  which  has  come  down  to  him 
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from  his  forefathers.  This,  then,  is  all  the  shoeing  which, 
in  my  experience,  is  necessary  for  farm  work  on  ordinary 
soil.  If  much  work  on  mud  roads  is  to  be  performed, 
shoes  should  also  be  put  on  the  hind  feet.  Here  there  is 
less  objection  to  the  use  of  shoes  with  moderate  calks, 
although  little  can  be  said  in  their  favor.  Foot  lameness 
in  perhaps  five  cases  out  of  six  is  found  in  the  fore  feet ; 
but  improper  shoeing  is  also  an  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  lameness  from  injury  to  the  tendons,  ligaments  or 
articulations  of  the  limbs. 

One  error  of  very  frequent  occurrence  is  leaving  the 
shoes  on  too  long.  The  hoof  in  its  normal  condition  is 
constantly  growing  by  addition  to  its  surface,  contracting 
the  soft  tissues.  In  the  natural,  unshod  condition  there  is 
a  corresponding  amount  of  wear  which  is  absent  when  the 
feet  are  protected  by  shoes.  As  a  consequence,  we  find 
that  when  shoes  are  worn  too  long,  not  only  does  the  hoof 
acquire  an  abnormal  length,  but  the  interference  with  its 
symmetrical  growth  may  lead  to  accumulation  of  horn  at 
the  heels,  and  on  account  of  pressure  on  the  sensitive 
structures  above  lameness  from  corns,  circumscribed  in¬ 
flammation  or  contracted  heels  may  result. 

The  shoes  should  not  be  left  on  until  they  wear  out  or 
fall  off,  as  is  so  often  the  custom  with  regard  to  farm 
horses ;  but  they  should  be  readjusted  and  the  feet  brought 
to  their  proper  proportions  at  least  once  in  every  five  or 
six  weeks.  The  feet  should  be  regularly  cleaned  out  with 
the  hook  as  a  part  of  the  horse’s  daily  grooming.  Var¬ 
nishes  and  greasy  applications  to  the  wall  are  quite  un¬ 
called  for  and  undesirable  on  the  healthy  hoof,  as  they 
interfere  with  free  perspiration  through  the  horny  cuticle. 


HINTS  ABOUT  FARM  HOUSES. 

Floors  and  Interior  Wood-work. 

Any  farmer’s  family  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  comfort 
of  hard-wood  floors  should  by  all  means  endeavor  to  secure 
them.  There  Is  no  question  about  the  unhealthfulness  of 
carpets ;  the  Buffalo  Moth  will  do  lots  of  good  if  he  force 
people  to  banish  dirty  rags  from  their  floors.  People  do 
not  realize  what  beautiful  floors  can  be  made  from  our 
native  woods  by  selecting  those  of  different  colors,  and 
arranging  them  in  artistic  forms.  Oak,  birch,  maple,  ash 
and  even  beech  are  used,  and  probably  other  woods. 
Birch  makes  a  most  excellent  kitchen  floor,  as  I  have 
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proved.  The  large  red  birch  is  the  kind  I  used.  If  desired, 
soft  and  hard  wood  can  be  laid  alternately,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  white,  the  latter  red.  For  a  room  which  is  square  or 
nearly  so,  the  usual  method  of  commencing  on  one  side 
and  laying  across,  can  be  departed  from  by  laying  around 
the  sides  and  then  towards  the  center.  The  boards  are 
sawed  three  or  four  inches  wide,  matched,  i.  e.,  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  nailed,  if  the  wood  is  thoroughly 
seasoned,  with  steel  nails,  driven  into  the  tongues  so  that 
no  nail-heads  show.  I  used  the  red  or  heart  wood,  and  it 
makes  a  very  fine-looking  floor.  It  does  not  show  the  dirt 
like  white  woods. 

All  such  floors  should  be  oiled  as  soon  as  laid  with 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  when  the  floor  is  washed  the  first 


two  or  three  times,  it  should  be  gone  over  with  an  oiled 
cloth.  The  more  it  is  rubbed  the  better  it  will  look. 
Birch  quickly  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  hence  net 
only  does  it  need  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  but  it  should 
be  laid  in  a  dry,  hot  time  or  it  will  shrink.  It  is  better 
not  to  plane  and  match  it  until  just  before  it  is  used.  For 
warmth  it  is  better  to  lay  a  light  floor  lining,  put  in  the 
mop  boards,  and  then  lay  the  floor  inside  the  mop-boards. 

For  mop  or  base- boards,  door  and  window  frames, 
panels,  etc  ,  nothing  is  handsomer  than  black  ash.  It 
must  be  old  dead  wood  or  it  will  be  too  tough  to  work  to 
any  advantage.  It  must  be  filled  before  it  is  oiled.  A  fill¬ 
ing  can  be  made  of  common  yellow  spruce,  one  part; 
plaster-of-Paris,  two  parts  ;  whiting,  three  parts  mixed 
with  raw  oil  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  A  small  quantity 
of  Pratt’s  dryer  is  to  be  added,  and  it  is  applied  with  a 
brush,  the  room  being  quite  warm.  Let  it  remain  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  then  wipe  off  with  cloths,  and  go 
over  with  raw  linseed  oil.  When  this  is  dry,  it  can  be 
finished  with  shellac.  Either  finishing  nails  or  steel  nails 
are  to  be  used.  They  should  be  settled  into  the  wood  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  and  the  cavity  filled  with  putty 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  filling.  This  should  be 
done  before  the  shellac  is  put  on. 

Ventilation. 

I  was  repairing  an  old  farm  house  which  was  built  in  the 
days  of  fire-places  and  brick  ovens.  These  took  up  so  much 
room  that  I  decided  to  take  them  down.  The  only  benefit 
we  received  from  them  was  in  the  way  of  ventilation,  not 
that  the  fire-places  were  used  for  fires,  but  the  wooden 
coverings  allowed  a  draft  from  the  rooms.  I  determined 
not  to  have  the  rooms  closed  up  tightly  as  most  rooms  in 
farm  houses  are,  so  I  set  about  devising  other  means  of 
ventilation.  It  was  impracticable  to  build  a  chimney  from 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar;  so  I  used  inside  partitions  for 
flues.  The  studding  was  2x4,  set  so  that  the  space  for  each 
flue  was  4  x  18.  One  flue  connected  with  the  kitchen,  one 
with  the  cellar,  another  with  the  parlor.  I  found  there 
were  two  theories  of  ventilation:  one  told  us  that  our 
flues  should  open  into  the  room  at  the  top;  the  other,  at  the 
bottom. 

I  decided  to  have  two  openings,  one  at  the  bottom  and 
one  at  the  top.  The  three  flues  entered  a  space  between 
the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen  and  the  chamber  floor,  which 
was  tightly  boxed  around,  and  from  this  space  a  wooden 
box  or  flue  built  against  the  chimney  and  of  which  the 
chimney  formed  one  side,  conveyed  the  bad  air  through 
the  roof.  Above  the  roof  zinc  took  the  place  of  wood,  the 
flue  being  carried  nearly  as  high  as  the  chimney.  The  zinc 
was  bent  in  at  the  top  so  as  to  contract  the  opening.  This 
increased  the  draft.  The  flue  was  made  so  as  to  exclude 
the  cold  air  except  at  the  openings  into  the  rooms  and  cel¬ 
lar.  It  was  made  tight  next  to  the  chimney  by  fastening 
the  two  side  boards  in  their  places  and  plastering  the  crev¬ 
ices  with  mortar  on  the  inside  before  the  wide  board  oppo¬ 
site  the  chimney  was  nailed  on.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  rooms  are  flush  with  the 
floor  and  nearly  as  large  as  the  space  in  the  partition.  The 
upper  openings  are  of  the  same  size,  and  can  be  closed  by  a 
transom. 

Well,  the  ventilators  work  nicely.  When  it  is  cold  the 
transoms  are  closed,  the  cold  air  is  drawn  from  the  floor 
up  and  out  and  away.  The  air  of  the  kitchen  always 
smells  sweet  and  pure.  The  children  play  on  the  floor  and 
do  not  get  cold;  they  have  not  had  a  cold  this  winter.  We 
lose  no  heat,  and  enough  fresh  air  comes  in  around  the 
doors  and  windows  to  furnish  a  good  supply.  If  the  room 
gets  too  warn,  we  open  the  transom  and  let  the  heated  air 
into  the  flue.  No  matter  how  cold  the  air  is  when  it 
enters  the  flue  from  the  bottom  of  the  room,  it  gets  warm 
in  its  passage  up  beside  the  warm  chimuey,  so  that  even  if 
the  wind  blows,  there  is  a  good  draft.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
build  ventilating  flues  in  outside  walls.  They  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  the  warmest  place,  whether  built  in  dwellings, 
stables  or  poultry  houses.  j.  w.  newton. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Our  strawberry  season  is  just  about  closed,  and  I  am 
glad  that  even  under  very  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
I  can  report  that  the  Parker  Earle  fully  sustains  all  the 
R.  N.-Y.  has  said  in  its  favor.  An  unusually  mild  winter 
caused  the  plants  to  bloom  and  set  fruit  almost  continu¬ 
ously  from  December  1  until  February  28,  when  they  were 
cut  to  the  ground  by  the  untimely  freeze.  The  excessive 
rains  during  all  of  March  aud  April  have  caused  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unfavorable  berry  seasons  ever  known 
here.  Many  varieties  succumbed  entirely,  and  have  pro¬ 
duced  nothing.  The  Parker  Earle  more  than  holds  its 
position,  and  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  valuable  variety. 

Denison,  Texas.  jas.  NIMON. 

Strawberries. — The  strawberry  crop  here  promises  to 
be  large,  and  prices  are  low  at  the  starting.  Whether  we 
shall  make  a  profit  or  loss  is  now  the  question.  The  Cres¬ 
cent  has  paid  best  here;  but  I  think  that  Warfield’s  No.  2 
will  take  its  place.  Bubach  is  too  soft  and  unshapely  ; 
still  there  is  a  place  for  it.  Cloud  seems  worthless  here, 
being  too  small  and  unproductive.  Two,  three  or  four 
quite  small  berries  are  stuck  together,  forming  a  medium¬ 
sized  berry,  and  this  is  the  Cloud.  Jessie  is  usually  injured 
by  spring  frosts,  and  is  not  productive  enough  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  sharp  competition.  Sucker  State  is  a 
large,  smooth  berry,  and  does  fairly  well. 

Failures. — Among  the  failures  for  this  locality  I  reluc¬ 
tantly  place  the  Simon  Plum.  It  is  unhealthy  and  unpro¬ 
ductive.  |  It  is  productive  and  very  vigorous  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. — Eds.]  The  Marianna  Plum  is  also  a  failure,  so 
far  as  fruit  is  concerned  ;  but  the  tree  grows  finely,  aud 
will  make,  I  hope,  the  best  sort  of  a  stock  on  which  to 
work  other  varieties.  The  blight  is  again  at  work  on  the 
Bessemienka  and  other  Russian  pears,  and  I  see  no  reason 
for  hoping  that  they  will  be  successful  here.  This  throws 
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us  back  again  to  the  sugar  pears  and  the  Keiffer.  Two 
dozen  “  Evergreen  Blackberries”  (one of  the  notable  intro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Childs)  planted  some  years  ago,  have 
cost  me  many  hours  of  hard  work  in  digging  them  out. 

Farmingdale,  Ill. _  B.  B. 

DAIRY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 

Which  is  the  best  cow  in  your  herd  ?  Do  you  know  ?  I 
doubt  it.  Here  is  one  good  for  20  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
There  is  one  good  for  12  or  13  quarts;  but  while  the  20- 
quart  one  goes  dry  eight  or  10  weeks,  the  other  never  does  ; 
besides,  as  soon  as  the  20  quart  cow  gets  in  calf,  she  drops 
down  to  about  12  quarts,  while  getting  with  calf  seems  to 
make  little,  if  any,  difference  with  the  other.  For  years  I 
weighed  the  milk  of  every  cow  I  had,  every  milking,  and 
kept  a  record  of  it,  and  I  found  that  my  best  cow  was  not 
my  “swell”  milker;  but  a  heifer  that  gave  nearly  the 
same  quantity  per  month  for  eight  months  I  sold  a  heifer 
to  a  Massachusetts  man.  She  was  to  drop  her  first  calf  in 
his  possession,  so  I  had  never  seen  her  milk.  I  asked  him 
this  spring  how  she  had  turned  out.  He  said  she  came  in 
with  a  flow  of  eight  quarts  a  day  of  very  rich  milk,  but  the 
quantity  was  so  small  I  was  much  disappointed  in  her  ; 
but,  after  she  had  been  milking  eight  months  and  was  five 
months  in  calf,  I  found  she  was  giving  nine  quarts  or  more 
a  day,  and  I  look  on  her  as  the  second  best  cow  in  a  herd 
of  40.  The  cow  that  averages  well,  and  sticks  to  a  steady, 
even,  moderate  flow  is  in  almost  every  case  the  “  best  cow.” 

Watching  Calving  Cows.— I  notice  that  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  advisability  of 
watching  cows  close  to  calving.  I  always  see  a  cow  at  least 
every  three  hours  from  the  time  she  appears  to  be  within  a 
day  of  calving,  until  the  calf  has  been  born,  has  got  on  its 
feet  and  learned  to  suck  the  cow,  especially  in  winter ;  for 
this  is  an  awfully  cold  world  to  come  into  at  that  season 
from  the  little  thing’s  previous  warm  bed.  I  have  always 
done  so,  because  help  is  many  times  needed  by  the  cow, 
especially  by  the  finer  bred  animals,  and  I  believe  if  a  cow 
is  worth  having,  she  is  worth  caring  for.  Not  as  points 
which  decided  me  always  to  watch,  but  to  show  that  it 
pays,  I  will  mention  an  incident  or  two  :  I  have  a  brother- 
in-law  who  doesn’t  waste  anything— not  even  barn  room, 
so  his  box  stalls  for  calving  were  built  so  small  that  a  cow 
had  to  stand  with  her  head  and  tail  in  opposite  corners  to 
stand  straight.  In  these  stalls  three  of  his  cows  dropped 
heifer  calves,  all  registered  Jerseys  and  valuable ;  in  two 
cases  the  cows  laid  on  their  calves  and  killed  them.  This 
can  be  laid  to  the  size  of  the  stall  or  the  absence  of  the 
owner  when  he  ought  to  have  been  caring  for  the  calf  at 
its  birth.  I  had  a  registered  heifer  that  always  turned  on 
her  calf  like  a  fury  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  and  would  have 
tossed  and  surely  killed  it  unless  some  one  had  instantly 
removed  it.  In  several  cases  I  have  had  to  help  out  an  extra- 
large  calf  where  the  cow,  unaided,  lacked  the  strength  to 
give  it  birth.  I  don’t  mean  that  it  should  be  pulled  out  at 
once,  but  as  the  cow  strains  I  pull,  using  judgment  as  to 
how  hard,  making  the  delivery  as  nearly  natural  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  the  case  generally  where  a  calf  is  pre¬ 
sented  hind  feet  first.  I  have  seen  two  cows  drop  their 
calves  while  standing— both  right  presentations  and  sound 
healthy  calves. 

Stones  in  the  Road.— Why  is  it  that  the  powers  “  work  ” 
the  roads  twice  a  year  and  then  leave  them  severely  alone 
at  all  other  times  unless  a  “washout”  makes  some  work 
“just  there”  necessary.  Why  is  it  that  we  must  drive 
over  hundreds  of  stones  in  the  road,  fast  and  loose,  for 
months,  or  get  out  as  I  often  do,  and  pick  the  loose  ones 
out  for  sometimes  a  mile  or  more,  when  the  road-master 
could  send  a  man  over  the  roads  once  a  month  or  so,  and 
at  a  cost  of  only  two  or  three  dollars,  at  least  relieve  us 
from  the  loose  stones  in  a  whole  district.  Again,  why  use 
the  plow  and  scraper  to  make  roads  when  a  road  machine 
will  do  it  so  much  better,  and  make  as  nearly  a  perfect 
road  as  our  country  roads  are  likely  to  be,  and  the  machine 
will  put  all  the  roads  in  a  district  in  good  order  for  half 
the  cost  of  “working”  the  small  proportion  usually  gone 
over  and  as  I  have  seen  it  done.  The  machine  can  be  hired 
out  to  adjoining  districts  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
all  labor  in  the  home  district.  True,  it  will  wear  out 
quicker,  but  it  is  better  to  wear  it  out  than  let  it  rust  out, 
and  really  it  will  be  more  “  money  in”  to  wear  one  out  in 
five  years,  than  by  too  little  use  to  make  it  last  10.  An¬ 
other  thing  :  a  man  should  go  over  all  the  roads  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  after  every  storm,  see  that  all  gutters,  etc.,  are  free 
and  doing  their  duty,  or  if  not,  a  few  seconds’  work  with 
hoe  or  shovel  will  many  times  save  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  larger  puddles  at  least  should  have  outlets 
scraped  to  the  roadside,  which  would  tend  to  keep  the 
roads  better,  instead  of  being  part  dust  and  part  mud,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  most  sections. 

Mexican  Progress  in  Agriculture.— I  have  a  friend, 
a  native  Mexican,  who  was  educated  in  the  United  States, 
but  who  now  lives  in  Mexico.  He  told  me  how  well  he  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  modern  tools  and  methods  on  his 
estate.  He  began  years  ago,  so  I  naturally  thought  he 
had  done  considerable ;  but  here  is  his  answer  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  :  “  I  took  down  there  plows,  harrows,  shovels,  hoes, 
forks,  etc.,  etc.;  I  showed  them  to  my  foreman,  told  him 
their  uses,  and  that  he  was  to  use  them.  The  hands  came, 
looked  at  them,  and  ‘  struck’  in  a  body.  They  would  not 
use,  and  never  have  used  a  ‘  Yankee’  invention,  and  it  Is 
the  same  all  over  the  country.  I  took  down  a  bull  calf  to 
improve  my  stock.  He  was  used,  but  even  my  foreman 
swore  he  was  a  ‘  sport’  born  on  the  place.  Their  plow  is 
of  wood  and  only  just  scratches  the  ground,  but  the  soil 
and  climate  are  such  that  they  get  good  crops  even  in  this 
primitive  way.  But  think  of  one  ‘farm’  employing  600 
or  800  men,  and  300  to  500  yokes  of  oxen,  cattle,  sheep  and 
horses  by  the  thousand,  and  the  whole  thing  run  as  it  was 
100  to  150  years  ago.  There  is  a  little  change  for  the  better 
near  the  large  cities,  and  the  ports,  etc.,  but  there  is  an 


intense  feeling  against  all  foreigners,  or  anything  they 
may  have  to  sell.  The  owners  hardly  ever  run  their  own 
farms,  but  leave  them  all  to  overseers  who  send  the  income 
to  them  while  they  live  in  the  city,  many  in  Europe,  a  few 
in  this  country.  They  see  how  much  could  be  done  with 
modern  tools  on  their  estates,  but  as  their  incomes  are 
sufficient,  and  they  know  their  people,  they  leave  well 
enough  alone.”  r.  H.  c. 


MANURES  FOR  FLORIDA  SOILS. 

In  discussing  the  manures  especially  adapted  to  Florida 
soils,  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  where  so  great  a 
diversity  of  soil  exists  as  in  this  peninsula.  We  have  the 
high,  rolling  pine  land  with  black-jack  ridges;  slightly 
rolling  pine  land  with  occasional  patches  of  saw-palmetto, 
and  the  flat  woods,  densely  covered  with  saw-palmetto, 
and  too  wet  for  successful  cultivation,  especially  during  a 
wet  season.  Then  we  have  high  and  low  hummocks,  as 
different  in  soil  as  one  can  possibly  conceive.  The  low 
hummocks  are  vast  deposits  lof  black  vegetable  mold 
underlaid  with  marl,  very  productive  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  cane  and  vegetables. 
Orange  trees  thrive  only  when  set  on  mounds  or  ridges  of 
made  land.  Parallel  ditches  are  cut,  and  on  the  ridges 
thus  made  I  have  seen  trees  grow  nicely.  This  soil  requires 
no  fertilizing.  The  best  groves  in  the  State  are  found  on 
the  high  hummocks  situated  so  that  the  underdrainage  is 
good.  The  large  grove  in  Marion  County,  at  Rock  Ledge, 
Brevard  County,  and  the  celebrated  Dummitt  grove  are 
all  located  on  this  kind  of  hummock  land.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  these  lands  are  many,  the  two  greatest  being  their 
healthfulness  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  need  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  them  until  after  several  crops  have  been  raised,  so  that 
the  grove  is  self-sustaining  from  the  first  harvest.  There 
is  still  another  class  of  land — high  scrub,  with  ridges  of 
spruce  pine,  underlaid  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  to  three  feet, 
with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  sand.  My  individual  experience 
has  been  confined  to  the  high  hummock  and  the  spruce 
pine  scrub.  On  these  I  have  used  fertilizers,  both  com¬ 
mercial  and  home-made,  to  a  limited  extent  for  several 
years,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  analysis  of  the  orange  gives  us  the  ash  constituents 
as  follows :  Potash,  38.7 ;  lime,  23.0 ;  soda,  7.6 ;  magnesia. 
6.5;  ferric  phosphate,  1.7;  sulphur,  2.9;  silica,  6.2;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  14.1.  By  the  above  analysis  we  find  that 
potash,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  soda  and  magnesia  are  the 
most  important  elements  likely  to  be  needed  for  a  fruitful 
tree.  Nearly  all  Florida  soils,  except  the  low  hummocks 
above  referred  to,  are  sandy,  and  more  or  less  leachy,  hence 
the  more  soluble  of  these — potash,  soda  and  magnesia — 
should  be  more  frequently  applied.  Bearing  this  fact  in 
view,  I  have  used  fine  ground  bone,  sulphate  of  potash, 
hard-wood  ashes,  phosphoric  acid  and  soda.  For  a  bearing 
orange  grove  on  good  high  hummock,  I  have  used  pure 
fine  ground  bone  and  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  proportion 
of  three  parts  of  bone  and  one  part  of  potash,  with  good 
results.  The  amount  of  bone  used  is  one  pound  for  each 
year  the  tree  has  been  set  up  to  20  years.  Thus  for  trees 
15  years  of  age  I  use  15  pounds  of  bone  and  five  pounds  of 
potash.  For  young  trees  on  the  spruce-pine  scrub,  I  have 
used  a  chemical  fertilizer,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
guaranteed  analysis : 

Ammonia .  5  to  6  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  (bone) . in  to  li 

Actual  potash  (as  sulphate) . 3J4  to  4)*  “ 

Equal  to  sulphate  of  potash . 6  to  8  “ 

I  have  also  used  well  rotted  stable  manure,  and  both 
have  given  very  gratifying  results.  For  a  pine-land  grove 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus,  I  would  use  well 
decomposed  muck,  thoroughly  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and 
lime,  and  then  add  ground  bone  for  the  phosphoric  acid. 
I  know  of  some  persons  who  have  used  sea-grass  and  muck 
with  very  excellent  results;  but  as  both  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  their  absorbing  qualities  only,  I  would  supply 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  needed,  by  adding  some 
fertilizer  containing  these  two  valuable  ingredients. 

Many  persons  do  their  lands  an  irreparable  injury  by 
burning  all  the  forest  growth,  thus  destroying  all  humus 
or  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  The  rule  with  the  most 
intelligent  growers  now  is  to  burn  nothing  on  the  ground, 
but  to  let  all  the  wood  decay,  thus  furnishing  the  plant 
food  that  the  young  trees  require.  The  root  of  the  saw 
palmetto  is  rich  in  potash,  but  unfortunately  it  is  also 
equally  rich  in  tannic  acid,  which  is  poison  to  citron 
growth. 

While  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory  can  tell  us  what  the 
orange  tree  and  fruit  is  composed  of,  yet  we,  the  growers, 
cannot  tell  what  particular  element  our  soil  is  deficient  in, 
without  having  it,  too,  analyzed,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  impracticable  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Hence  we  can  only 
experiment,  and  by  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  tree 
judge,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  what  to  apply.  My  own 
experience  has  been  derived  simply  from  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  results  are  subject  to  modification  and  cor¬ 
rection,  and  I  can  only  add  that  thus  far  I  am  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results.  h.  s.  williams. 

Brevard  County,  Florida. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper. J 

Parasites  of  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

F.  IF.  H.,  Warren,  Ale.— In  the  report  of  the  Entomolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1883,  consider¬ 
able  space  is  given  to  the  parasites  of  the  cabbage  worm— 
microgaster— and  others.  Have  parasites  ever  become 
numerous  enough  iu  any  part  of  the  country  to  be  of  any 


benefit  to  cabbage  growers,  and  if  so,  where  can  I  obtain 
the  “seed.” 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  parasites  of  the  Imported 
Cabbage  Worm  (Pieris  rapte)  become  numerous  enough  to 
appreciably  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  worms,  and  it 
would  be  only  when  such  a  case  is  called  directly  to  my 
attention  that  I  should  be  able  to  have  living  specimens 
sent  to  a  portion  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  abund¬ 
ant. 

Fertilizers  for  a  Spring-Planted  Strawberry  Bed. 

J.  M.  T.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — Strawberries  having  been 
set  this  spring,  when  and  in  what  quantities  should  ashes 
be  applied  on  both  clay  and  sand  ?  What  is  an  average 
analysis  of  hard-wood  ashes,  and  what  fertilizer  should  be 
used  with  them,  manure  being  objectionable  on  account  of 
the  noxious  weed  seeds  it  contains  ? 

Ans. — The  average  composition  of  unleached  ashes— such 
as  those  known  as  Canada  ashes — is  about  5.5  of  potash, 
1.9  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  60  per  cent,  of  lime.  Nitrogen 
should  be  added  in  some  form.  There  is  little  danger  of 
applying  too  much  ashes,  so  that  the  quantity  may  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  price.  Probably  30  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre 
would  be  about  right.  Preferably  we  should  use  raw- 
bone  flour  with  the  ashes,  adding,  say,  150  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  We  should  wait  until  early  spring  to 
apply  these  fertilizers. 

Blood  Poisoning  in  a  Calf. 

Subscriber  ( address  mislaid). —  I  castrated  my  four- 
weeks-old  calf  when  five  days  old.  He  did  well  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  became  sick.  His  legs  swelled  at  the  joints, 
and  also  became  stiff,  and  he  can’t  get  up  without  help. 
Blood  and  hard  matter  come  from  him  at  times,  and  then 
he  grits  his  teeth.  He  eats  heartily,  however.  What  is 
the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — Blood-poisoning  has  set  in  either  because  the 
wound  closed  too  soon  or  the  operation  was  improperly  or 
carelessly  performed,  or  there  has  been  neglect  after  it. 
The  condition  is  one  to  be  avoided  rather  than  treated.  At 
this  stage  of  the  disease  treatment  is  rarely  successful ; 
and  if  undertaken  would  require  the  personal  attention  of 
a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon. 


Harness  Blacking. 

W.  D.,  Greenwich,  Conn. — What  will  keep  harness 
looking  black  and  fresh — something  that  will  not  soil 
everything  that  comes  in  contact  with  it  f 
Ans. — We  know  of  no  substance  that  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose  completely.  One  of  the  best  articles  sold  is  Harris’s 
English  Oil  Black.  This  is  used  first  on  the  harness,  and 
Harris’s  Liquid  Polish  is  then  used  over  it.  The  two  ar¬ 
ticles  answer  the  above  purpose  better  than  anything  else 
we  know  of.  Directions  for  using  them  come  on  the  bot¬ 
tles,  and  the  goods  can  be  purchased  at  any  harness  store. 


Feeding  Value  of  Pea  Hulls. 

J.  M..  Marlette,  Mich. — What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
pea  hulls  taken  from  peas  in  a  split  pea  mill  f  I  can  buy 
them  for  $4  per  ton,  while  bran  costs  $10  per  ton.  Which 
is  the  cheaper  feed  for  pigs  and  cattle  ?  A  sample  is 
inclosed. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

The  sample  sent  proves  to  have  the  following  composi¬ 
tion.  The  average  composition  of  wheat  bran,  as  published 
by  Dr.  Jenkins,  is  also  given  for  comparison : 


Pea  Hulls.  Wheat  Bran. 


Water . 

12.38 

Protein  . 

15.36 

Crude  fat . 

3.83 

Crude  fiber . 

9.34 

Nitrogen-free  extract . 

58.50 

Ash . 

5.59 

100.0J 

100.00 

Allowing  protein  to  be  worth  1.6  cent  per  pound ;  fat, 
4.2  cents,  and  carbohydrates,  .96  cent,  and  excluding  the 
fiber  which  would  be  of  some  slight  value,  we  get  the  fol¬ 


lowing  results : 

Protein . 

Crude  fat . 

Carbohydrates . . 


Pea  Hulls. 

83 

....  1  44 
....  7  25 


Wheat  Bran. 
$4  91 
3  a 
10  25 


Total . *10  52 


*18  40 


If  we  assume  that  these  products  are  equally  digestible — 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be— it  is  found 
that  if  bran  costs  $18.40  per  ton,  then  pea-hulls  would  be 
equally  cheap  at  $10  52  per  ton,  or  pea-hulls  are  worth  ten- 
eighteenths  or  five-ninths  or  a  little  more  than  half  as 
much  as  wheat  bran. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  B.  W. ,  Charlton,  At  ass. — In  the  spring  of  1889  I  used 
London-purple  on  apple-trees ;  very  soon  afterwards  the 
leaves  began  to  fall  off.  This  spring  I  have  applied  noth¬ 
ing  to  the  trees ;  but  the  leaves  have  just  begun  to  drop 
off.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — We  should  think  either  that  the  tree  is  infested 
with  borers,  or  that  the  roots  are  being  injured  from  some 
cause. 

B.  F.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. — What  are  the  names  of 
several  of  the  largest  wholesale  dealers  in  house-furnish¬ 
ing  goods  in  New  York  f 

Ans.— Sheppard  Knapp  &  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue  and  18th 
Street,  New  York ;  B.  W.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Park  Row, 
New  York  ;  Simpson,  Crawford  &  Simpson,  Sixth  Avenue 
and  ISth  Street;  H.  O’Neill  &  Co.,  Sixth  Avenue  and  20th 
Street;  Gregg  &  Co.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  14th  Street. 

J.  K.,  Union,  Mo. — Will  the  wheat  and  oat  louse  injure 
Timothy  and  corn  ?  How  long  do  the  pests  stay,  aud  do 
they  appear  every  year  ? 

Ans. — It  is  reported  as  having  done  decided  injury  to 
wheat  in  Michigan.  Our  own  wheat,  rye  and  oats  are 
badly  infested.  Still  it  is  not  observable  that  any  serious 
damage  has  been  done  so  far.  We  do  not  think  this  louse 
(aphis)  will  damage  corn  or  Timothy  materially.  We  can 
pot  give  any  opinion  as  to  its  increase  or  decrease. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 

A  Dismal  View  of  Illinois  Farming. 

F.  P.  A.,  Petersburg,  III.— Something 
will  have  to  be  done  soon  to  relieve  the 
farmers  of  the  West  or  they  will  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  become  bankrupt.  I  have 
just  returned  from  the  county  recorder’s 
office  for  this  county  (Menard),  where  I 
went  to  get  an  estimate  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  real  estate  of  this  county 
recorded  under  mortgage,  and  the  re¬ 
corder  told  me  that  the  lowest  estimate 
is  33%  per. cent,  and  this  is  one  of  the  least 
afflicted  counties  in  the  State  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  Absolutely  some  more  and  better 
markets  must  be  opened  up  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  agricultural  products.  It  is 
folly,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  think  that 
home  consumption  is  all  the  farmers  need, 
when  Illinois  alone  can  easily  produce 
enough  bread  and  meat  for  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  this  nation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  correct  statement  shows  the  price  per 
acre  at  which  farm  lands  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  hands  in  this  county  for  half  a  decade. 
A  glance  will  also  show  that  at  the  present 
selling  prices  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  beef  and 
pork  farmers  are  losing  money,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  something  is 
done  to  increase  the  price  of  agricultural 
products.  I  am  now  living  less  than  a 
day’s  drive  from  the  place  where  I  was 
bom  and  reared.  My  parents  immigrated 
to  this  State  in  1819.  I  claim,  therefore,  to 
know  something  about  Central  Illinois. 
This  town  is  within  20  miles  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  center  of  the  State. 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  valuation  of  farm 
land  in  central  Illinos,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  production  of  cereals  per  acre  with  the 
present  prices  of  products:  Average  farms 
have  been  selling  at  from  $60  to  $75  per 
acre.  Such  land  will  produce,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  40  bushels  of  corn  and  15  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  These  two  are  the  staple 
crops,  corn  always  taking  the  lead.  With 
land  at  $65  per  acre  and  legal  interest  at 
eight  per  cent.,  the  interest  value  of  each 
acre  is  $5.20.  The  lowest  price  of  corn  is 
12%  cents  per  bushel,  and  40  bushels  at 
12%  cents  per  bushel,  make  $5.  Now,  taxes 
and  repairs  will  not  amount  to  less  than  $1 
per  acre.  Again,  thrashing  the  corn  and 
hauling  it  to  market  will  cost  five  cents 
per  bushel  or  $2  per  acre.  The  outlay  per 
acre  now  foots  up  : 


Interest... . $5  20 

Raising  corn .  5  00 

Repairs  and  taxes. . .  .  1  00 

Thrashing  and  hauling  ....  2  00 


Total  cost  per  acre . SIS  20 


Now,  we  will  take  profits  both  in  corn 
and  wheat.  For  corn  23  cents  per  bushel  is 
the  highest  market  or  shipping  price  now 
paid,  or  which  has  been  paid  since  the 
present  crop  came  into  market. 

Forty  bushels,  then,  at  23  cents  per  bushel 
would  give  $9.20  as  the  income  from  an 
acre,  while  the  expenses  would  be  $13  20, 
leaving  a  loss  of  $4  per  acre. 

We  will  now  see  how  wheat  “pans  out.” 
Fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average 
yield  in  this  State.  The  present  price  for 
shipping  wheat  here  is  68  to  70  cents  for  No. 
2  grade  ;  15  bushels  at  70  cents  equals  $10.50 
— the  income.  Now  for  the  outlay  : 


Interest  on  cost  of  land.. .  $5  20 

Preparing  ground  and  sowing . .  2  00 

Reaping  and  putting  in  shock .  1  50 

bushel  seed  at  70  cents .  1  05 

Thrashing  and  hauling  to  market .  1  05 

Stacking  or  hauling  thrashing  machine  0  SO 


Total  cost  per  acre . $11  10 

Income . .  10  50 


Total  loss  per  acre .  00  70 


You  may  say  we  should  raise  corn  and 
feed  it  to  cattle  and  hogs.  Well,  fat  cattle 
are  worth  about  3  to  8%  cents  per  pound 
for  such  as  are  fit  to  ship  to  the  Chicago 
market.  Hogs  would  be  the  most  profitable 
for  the  farmer  if  hog  cholera  would  let  his 
hogs  alone. 

New  England  Farmers. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D.,  Newport,  Vt.— 
As  a  New  England  farmer  I  would  like  to 
have  those  friends  who  write  about  us 
thoroughly  understand  our  situation.  It 
is  true  that  our  railroads  do  not  serve  us  as 
they  should,  and  as  they  no  doubt  would, 
if  the  managers  owned  no  stock  in  or  took 
no  bribes  from  the  express  companies.  But 
it  is  not  on  butter  freights  that  we  suffer, 
as  “A.  T.  T.”  seems  to  think.  Butter  is 
the  one  thing  that  we  can  get  to  market 
cheaply,  even  by  express.  On  potatoes  and 
hay  by  the  car-load,  and  on  cattle  and 
horses  in  the  same  quantity,  rates  are  not 
worse,  perhaps,  than  in  much  of  the  West. 
But  on  all  shipments  less  than  a  car-load, 
the  rates  are  more  than  double,  and  in 
times  past  have  exceeded  the  car  rates  four 
times.  These  rates  may  have  orginally  been 
put  on  to  throw  business  into  the  hands  of 
country  merchants,  and  save  the  railroads 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  handling  small 
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shipments ;  but  in  doing  this  the  farmer  was 
subjected  to  so  many  extra  charges,  profits 
and  commissions  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one,  or  realize 
the  cost  of  production  on  small  lots  of  any 
kind  of  farm  prod uce.  Rates  have  been  some¬ 
what  reduced  on  these  small  shipments ; 
but  they  are  still  too  high  to  offer  the 
farmer  much  encouragement,  and  are 
higher  for  the  same  goods  and  quantities 
from  the  farm  than  to  the  farm,  so  that 
car-loads  of  apples,  etc.,  are  brought  into 
our  markets  to  compete  with  home-grown 
fruit  at  half  the  charge  for  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  carried  the  other  way.  One  reason 
for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  so  many  cars  re¬ 
turn  empty ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  less 
hard  for  the  farmer. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  comments  on  “  A.  T.  T.’s  ” 
letter  are  a  little  misleading.  It  says 
“  fully  60  per  cent,  of  these  farms  were  left 
before  the  war.”  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  60  per  cent.  Perhaps  the 
R.  N.-Y.,  meant  to  say  60  per  cent,  of  those 
which  have  been  left,  were  lett  before  the 
war,  and  this  may  be  true.  [Yes.  We 
supposed  the  context  clearly  indicated  that 
that  was  the  meaning. — Eds.]  The  sale  of 
1,000  in  the  State  of  Vermont  within  one 
year  would  proba.bly  add  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  remaining  34,000  many  times 
the  price  of  those  sold.  It  is  the  lack  of  de¬ 
mand  that  causes  the  excessively  low  price 
of  land.  There  are  really  now  all  the  time 
more  farms  necessarily  offered  for  sale  to 
settle  estates  than  there  are  purchasers. 
But  the  land  is  just  as  good  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  profitable  as  when  farms  sold  50  per 
cent,  higher. 

Double  Crops. 

C.  E.  C.,  Peruville,  N.  Y.— Where  prac¬ 
ticable  a  double  crop  gives  the  largest 
profit.  A  mixture  of  one  half  bushel  of 
barley  and  one  and  a  half  bushel  of  oats 
will  increase  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
bushels  yielded,  as  well  as  their  feeding 
value.  If  to  this  mixture  be  added  a  few 
quarts  of  the  small,  yellow,  Canada  pea, 
the  yield  and  value  will  be  still  greater ; 
but  the  peas  should  be  omitted  on  laud 
where  the  vines  will  be  so  rank  as  to  pull 
down  the  grain  and  make  bad  work  for 
the  machine.  Quick,  dry,  gravelly  land, 
where  straw  and  vines  do  not  grow  too 
large,  is  best  suited  for  this  crop.  If  you 
persist  in  sowing  corn  thickly  for  fodder, 
put  in  some  oats.  They  will  get  ripe,  but 
the  corn  will  keep  them  from  lodging,  and 
they  will  be  the  best  part  of  the  fodder. 
Coin  planted  broadcast,  or  too  thickly  in 
drills,  is  a  mass  of  water  with  just  tissue 
enough  to  hold  it  together.  To  be  at  their 
best,  corn  needs  plenty  of  sun,  and  potatoes 
a  partial  shade.  One  field  was  planted 
with  both  with  satisfactory  results,  the 
rows  were  two  feet  apart  each  way.  Every 
other  row  was  corn,  so  that  each  hill  had 
an  area  16  square  feet.  With  so  much 
light  and  heat  the  ears  were  large  and  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  yield  above  the  average  in 
this  vicinity.  For  the  best  yield  of  corn 
ever  grown  there  were  lour  feet  between 
the  rows  one  way.  The  corn  can  be  cut 
and  drawn  to  the  silo  and  not  be  in  the 
way  of  digging  the  potatoes.  The  latter 
were  deep  between  the  rows  of  corn,  and 
seemed  to  be  benefited  by  the  partial 
shade,  yielding  as  much  as  the  crop  on  the 
adjoining  fields.  The  bugs  are  not  so 
harmful  after  the  corn  has  got  large 
enough  to  shade  the  potatoes.  The  corn 
can  be  drilled  in  with  a  grain  drill,  one  row 
at  a  time,  and  another  hoe  left  down  will 
mark  the  position  of  the  potato  row  at  the 
same  time,  if  one  doesn’t  care  to  row  more 
than  one  way.  Put  a  little  more  brains 
into  your  management.  Hire  a  little  more 
muscle.  Don’t  let  your  land  lie  idle  and 
bare  half  of  the  year.  Don’t  put  too  much 
of  a  kind  in  one  place,  either  of  plant  or 
fertilizers.  Make  the  labor  on  the  growing 
crop,  or  the  crop  itself,  fit  the  ground  for 
the  next  one. 

The  Bennett  School  Law. 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III.— I  hope  the 
R.  N.-Y.  will  not  champion  the  “compul¬ 
sory  school  law.”  Why?  Because  its  en¬ 
forcement  is  the  rape  of  liberty.  To 
parents  belong  by  all  laws  but  those  of 
despotism  the  right  to  control  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Compare  a  director’s  love  for  your 
children  with  your  own.  Nearly  all  are 
alive  to  the  fact  that  education  is  necessary 
and  will  give  their  children  all  the  “school¬ 
ing”  they  can  afford  to,  and  the  very  few 
of  whom  this  cannot  be  said,  should  be 
forced  into  doing  what  is  right  by  public 
sentiment  and  not  by  a  dangerous  law 
that  is  a  provocation  to  a  hundred  where  it 
benefits  one.  It  will  be  a  prolific  source  of 
very  bitter  controversy  between  parents 
and  school  officers,  for  until  the  independ¬ 
ent  spirit  (encourage  it !)  which  our  ances- 
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tors  bequeathed  to  us  is  stamped  out  by 
oppressive  laws  (may  that  time  never 
cornel)  parents  will  ill  brook  any  such  in¬ 
terference  in  their  domestic  affairs.  The 
grade  is  easy  to  all  imaginable  Puritanic 
despotisms.  At  the  next  mile  stone  I  read: 
“You  may  not  marry  until  you  can  prop¬ 
erly  support  a  family,”  and :  “  Coffee,  tea 
and  tobacco  are  injurious  and  must  be  used 
only  medicinally;”  “Fine  clothes,  car¬ 
riages  and  horses  must  be  discarded ;  ” 
“Collars,  cuffs,  gold  rings  and  laces  must 
give  way  to  the  useful:”  “Ugly  dreams 
distress  you  ;  it  is  from  imprudent  eating  ; 
a  medical  man  will  dictate  the  proper 
rations.”  Where  is  this  oversight  to  end  ? 
Are  the  “blue  laws”  of  old  New  England 
and  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  feudal  ages 
to  be  reenacted? 

A  Potato  Talk. 

J.  D.  L.,  IndiANOLA,  III.— Will  rotten 
potatoes  infect  the  soil  with  disease  for  the 
next  crop  ?  For  two  years  in  succession 
the  June  freshets  destroyed  two  acres  of 
early  and  late  potatoes  on  a  river-bottom. 
Of  60  varieties  some  were  nearly  matured. 
The  odor  of  those  decaying  potatoes  could 
be  smelt  half  a  mile  away.  I  have  since 
taken  smooth,  fair  tubers,  without  scab 
or  disease,  from  the  same  field  and  wintered 
them  perfectly.  I  find  scabby  potatoes  on 
prairie  soil.  If  these  are  planted  in  timber 
clay-soil  there  will  be  no  scab  among  them 
and  vice  versa.  A  change  of  soil  gives 
fresh  vigor  to  any  seed.  I  waded  in  three 
feet  of  water  and  fingered  out  a  hatful  of 
late  Green  Mountain  potatoes,  which  had 
just  begun  to  set,  as  they  cost  then  $1  a 
pound.  The  tubers  were  the  size  of  butter¬ 
nuts.  I  sprinkled  them  with  lime,  and 
they  wilted  soft,  but  wintered  safely,  and 
made  a  vigorous  growth  next  year.  As 
an  experiment,  I  am  taking  out  of 
the  growing  hills  every  year,  in 
July,  a  few  of  the  late  Green  Mountain 
potatoes  for  seed  before  they  are  half 
matured,  to  see  if  the  crop  from  such  seed 
will  ripen  earlier.  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  Corn  will  grow  if  the  seed  is 
plucked  wheD  in  the  milk. 

“Succession  of  Forests.” 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Michigan. — I  see  that  some  one  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  way  some  questions  were 
answered  in  relation  to  the  succession  of 
forests,  page  269  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  thought  I  did  the  best  that  could  safely 
be  done  under  the  circumstances.  I  didn’t 
want  to  come  out  squarely  and  say  what  I 
now  do,  that  I  questioned  the  statements 
made  to  be  facts.  That  White  Pines  suc¬ 
ceeded  oak  and  chestnut  where  there  were 
no  Pines  anywhere  about  to  produce  seed,  I 
do  not  believe.  The  same  is  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  hemlocks.  The  fact  that  I 
have  very  often  followed  up  such  state¬ 
ments  made  by  untrained  eyes,  and  found 
them  mistakes,  causes  this  unbelief.  That 
the  White  Pines  and  hemlocks  come  from 
seeds  but  a  very  few  years  old,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  grown  such  trees,  and  tested  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  seeds,  etc.  If  a  man’s  statements 
in  regard  to  what  he  says  he  has  seen  are 
questioned,  he  often  loses  his  temper  and 
fires  away  at  random.  No  doubt  the  in¬ 
quirer  thought  that  he  stated  facts.  The 
longer  I  live  the  less  I  am  surprised  to 
find  any  sort  of  man  ignorant  of  many 
things  that  less  able  men  well  understand. 


THE  GREAT  WEATHER  PLANT 
(ABRUS  PRECATORIUS.) 

This  is  a  slender  climbing  tropical  vine 
belonging  to  the  pea  family  of  plants.  It 
has  acacia-like,  pinnate  leaves  and  little 
clusters  of  purple  flowers.  Its  small, 
scarlet,  pea-like  seeds  which  are  tipped 
with  black,  are  called  crab’s  eyes  or  Pater¬ 
noster  peas,  and  are  well  known  to  visitors 
to  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  warm  regions 
where  the  plant  is  a  native  or  naturalized 
weed,  and  where  the  seeds  are  very  plentiful 
and  are  gathered  and  made  into  necklaces 
and  other  ornaments.  So  writes  Mr.  W. 
Falconer  in  our  excellent  contemporary 
the  American  Florist. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  plant  has 
caused  considerable  agitation  in  Europe  in 
botanical  and  meteorological  circles,  and 
all  on  account  of  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Nowack, 
an  Australian  chemist  who  made  up  his 
mind  to  make  some  money  by  it.  He  has 
been  growing  the  plant  for  about  four 
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years.  The  leaves  and  leaflets  of  this  abrus 
are  very  sensitive  to  light,  moisture  and 
temperature,  and  display  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  in  very  marked  movements ;  they  also, 
like  those  of  many  other  leguminous  plants, 
go  to  sleep  at  night. 

Nowack  became  very  much  Interested  in 
these  movements,  and  it  didn’t  take  him 
long  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  condition  of  the  weather 
at  some  future  period.  But  as  the  leaves 
displayed  many  kinds  of  movements  and 
we  get  many  kinds  of  weather,  of  course  he 
had  to  systematize  his  notions  and  fix 
upon  particular  movements  for  different 
kinds  of  weather.  That  didn’t  take  him 
long,  however,  and  the  poor  little  plants 
were  booked  to  foretell  the  weather  48  hours 
ahead,  and  this  they  did  “  with  marvel¬ 
ous  precision.”  They  prognosticated  fair, 
bright,  dull,  showery,  wet,  changeable, 
calm,  breezy,  very  windy  aud  hot  or  cold 
weather,  and  told  where  these  special  kinds 
of  weather  should  take  place,  whether  in 
the  immediate  locality  or  five,  10  or  50  miles 
away.  They  also  forewarned  us  of  snow 
or  hail,  fog  or  mist,  electrical  disturbance 
of  the  atmosphere,  thunder  storms,  cy¬ 
clones,  explosions  in  miues,  and  other 
wonderful  things,  aud  indicated  the  very 
directions  in  which  all  these  changes  or 
events  would  occur. 

Scientists  and  reporters  were  attracted, 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  it,  sensational 
stories  regarding  the  wonderful  weather 
plant  set  the  atmosphere  aflame  between 
Berlin,  Vienna  and  London,  royalty  became 
interested  in  the  phenomenon,  fashion 
smiled,  science  inclined  and  prosperity 
dawned  upon  the  discoverer.  For  who 
could  gainsay  it  ?  There  was  the  plant 
well  known  to  botanists  aud  no  one  could 
look  upon  it  without  beholding  the  move¬ 
ments,  so  sensitive  are  the  leaves,  aud  as 
the  witness  wouldn’t  care  to  wait  there  48 
hours  at  a  time  to  affirm  or  deny  its  infalli¬ 
bility,  it  became  accepted  gospel. 

And  we  are  told  of  an  observatory  in  the 
Styrian  Alps  that  threw  away  aneroid  and 
barometer  and  depended  upon  the  weather 
plant  alone  for  its  weather  reports,  that 
farmers,  agricultural  unions  and  whole 
townships  in  Austria  had  indorsed  it, 
that  the  committee  at  the  Jubilee  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Vienna  had  found  it  to  indicate  the 
coming  weather  precisely  96  times  out  of 
100  ;  and  that  Nowack  himself  had  made 
over  34,000  careful  experiments  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants,  and  found  it  almost  infalli¬ 
ble.  And  so  on. 

The  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Aus¬ 
tria  became  interested  in  Nowack’s  weather 
plant  and  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Then  Nowack  invaded 
England,  and  through  the  interposition  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  given  facilities  at 
Kew  for  carrying  on  experiments  there 
long  enough  to  convince  the  skeptical  Eng¬ 
lish  that  the  weather  plant  grown  in  Now¬ 
ack’s  patented  apparatus  and  according  to 
his  directions  was  exactly  as  he  represented 
it  to  be.  So  he  brought  over  some  of  his 
own  plants  and  his  own  apparatus,  and  he 
himself  conducted  the  experiments.  These 
and  the  observations  made  were  watched 
and  recorded  by  Dr.  Francis  Oliver,  lecturer 
on  botany  at  University  College,  London, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  sci¬ 
entists.  Observations  were  taken  about 
eight  times  a  day  for  23  days  in  October,  and 
the  Kew  Bulletin  of  last  January  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  matter.  Alas  for  poor  Now¬ 
ack,  Dr.  Oliver  found  that  the  movements  of 
the  weather  plant  were  not  governed  in  the 
least  degree  by  the  weather  of  a  future 
period,  near  or  remote,  aud  that  it  had  no 
prognosticating  power  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  Further,  that  Nowack  himself  was 
much  befuddled  in  his  computations;  some 
days  the  prognostications  would  be  for  one 
day  ahead,  on  others  for  two,  three  or  four 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  only  decided 
after  the  days  had  passed  and  the  actual 
weather  had  been  recorded  ;  and  even  then 
no  patent  medicine  almanac  in  the  country 
could  prophesy  the  weather  a  year  ahead 
with  less  exactness. 

But  now  a  Yankee  florist— our  friend  J. 
Lewis  Childs,  though  Mr.  Falconer  does 
not  say  so— appears  upon  the  scene  and 
reaps  the  shekels  that  Nowack  failed  to 
find.  The  florist,  nosing  around  the  world 
for  something  new,  struck  Nowack’s  thun¬ 
der,  and  at  once  perceived  a  splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  sensational  novelty.  And 
he  quietly  secured  a  quantity  of  seed  and 
now,  making  the  most  of  the  notoriety  al¬ 
ready  given  to  it,  he  booms  the  plant  both 
here  and  abroad,  but  in  a  popular  way. 
Nowack  appealed  to  one  person  in  a  mil¬ 
lion,  but  the  Yankee  to  the  multitude ;  for 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  he  will  furnish  seeds 
of  this  .wonderful  weather  plant,  and  you 
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can  raise  the  plants  yourself  and  thus  se¬ 
cure  a  living  and  everlasting  thermometer 
and  barometer.  In  justice,  however,  let  us 
say  that  before  the  appearance  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin  last  January  not  one  authentic 
word  had  been  given  to  the  public  deroga¬ 
tory  of  the  virtues  of  this  weather  plant. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  plants  growing  from 
seeds  which  Mr.  Childs  kindly  sent,  and  we 
shall  duly  notify  our  readers  what  sort  of 
a  weather  indicator  it  proves  to  be  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  does  not  cost  quite  so 
much  as  the  weather  bureau  abomination 
at  Washington,  and  will,  no  doubt,  prog¬ 
nosticate  quite  as  efficiently. 


SAUNTERINGS. 

The  21st  annual  report  of  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  of  Ontario,  gives 
some  space  to  statements  as  to  the  compar¬ 
atively  large  amount  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  that  may  be  grown  on  small  plots, 
such  as  city  gardens. 

Mr.  Dempsey  had  seen  a  little  spot 
where  pumpkins  were  planted,  which  ran 
on  a  wood  pile,  and  some  of  them  weighed 
100  pounds.  He  himself  had  taken  17 
bushels  of  onions  off  17  feet  square— a  bushel 
from  each  foot.  A  man  could  take  from 
20  feet  square  a  crop  of  lettuce,  of  radishes, 
of  cucumbers  and  a  great  many  other 
things  before  the  snow  was  off  the  ground, 
just  by  having  some  convenient  glass  and  a 
stove. 

There  are  many  spots  in  cities— especially 
in  front  of  the  house — remarked  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  that  might  be  beau¬ 
tified,  and  give  the  children  an  interest  in 
growing  plants.  It  would  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  for  people  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  to  indulge  an  hour  now  and  then 
in  a  little  spot  of  ground.  They  would  be 
benefited  in  every  way.  There  is  something 
particularly  refining  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  well  known  as  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  new  fruits,  said  that  what  he  was 
worth  to-day  he  made  off  three  acres  of  his 
farm — and  has  supported  his  family  and 
lived  pretty  well,  and  paid  some  other 
folks’  debts. 

Prof.  Saunders  said  that  he  had  a  garden 
plot  66  by  110  feet,  on  which  he  put  120 
fruit  trees,  and  grape  vines  along  the 
borders  and  around  the  fences,  and  straw¬ 
berry  vines  about  three  feet  from  the 
grapes,  bordering  two  paths,  and  he  carried 
on  that  garden  for  17  or  18  years,  and  in 
that  time  got  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
off  it.  He  might  have  realized  a  good  deal 
more  than  $30  a  year  from  the  pears  He  got 
from  those  trees.  He  began  by  planting 
them  out  about  eight  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  as  the  trees  grew  large  if  they  did  not 
die  he  had  to  cut  them  out  here  and  there 
so  as  to  make  room.  He  had  as  much  as 
to  two  bushels  of  plums  off  these,  trees — 
had  to  prop  them  up  in  all  directions.  He 
can  corroborate  all  that  has  been  said 
about  gettiug  a  great  deal  off  a  small  piece 
of  land.  No  matter  how  small  the  piece  is, 
by  a  little  ingenuity  and  management  you 
can  make  it  useful,  and  make  it  contri¬ 
bute  to  your  comfort  and  happiness. 

Many  people  manage  to  make  more 
money  out  of  their  gardens  than  others  do 
out  of  their  farms . 

Mr.  Falconer,  in  the  American  Florist, 
calls  attention  to  the  Cliveden  pansies. 
They  are  not  large,  showy  pansies  for 
plucking,  as  are  the  Trimardeau,  they  are 
what  we  call  bedding  pansies,  that  is, 
pansies  used  in  masses  in  spring  flower 
gardening.  The  colors  are  clean  white, 
clean  yellow,  and  purple.  The  plants  are 
of  compact  habit  and  extremely  profuse ; 
indeed  they  are  the  finest  pure  white  and 
pure  yellow  bedding  pansies  Mr.  F.  knows 
of.  Cliveden  is  the  name  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster’s  country  seat  in  Berkshire, 
England,  and  quite  famous  for  its  vast 
display  of  spring  flower  gardening.  This 
fine  strain  of  pansies  is  the  one  grown  there 
and  improved  and  perpetuated  by  careful 
selection.  It  comes  true  from  seed . 

Noticing  that  the  superintending  gar¬ 
dener  of  Central  Park  had  been  seeding 
down  some  fresh  patches  of  lawn,  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner  asked  him  what  was  the  famous 
Central  Park  formula  so  freely  advertised 
in  catalogues.  “We  use  Red  Top  and 
Blue  Grass  and  a  little  White  Clover,  noth¬ 
ing  more,”  he  said.  Why.  that’s  what  al¬ 
most  everybody  uses.  For  finely  kept 
small  lawns  and  croquet  or  tennis  lawns 
however.  Mr.  F  would  omit  the  clover. 
The  not  uncommon  practice  of  sowing 
some  oats,  Rye  Grass  or  other  vigorous 
grass  among  the  finer  grasses  in  order  to 
give  shade  till  the  Blue  or  Red  Top  grasses 
get  good  hold  is  of  no  benefit  whatever  to 
the  lawn  grass,  but  on  the  contrary  a  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  Red  Top  seed,  as  the  R.  N.-Y. 


has  shown  from  its  comparative  trials, 
germinates  as  freely  as  Timothy . 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  London 
speaks  of  Exochorda  grandiflora  as  a  little 
known  but  beautiful  Chinese  shrub.  “  It 
forms  a  bush,”  it  says,  “  three  or  four  feet 
high.”  This  Exochorda,  now  changed  to 
Spinea,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  we  know  of  many  specimens,  10 
years  old  or  more,  that  are  not  less  than  10 
feet  high . 

That  there  is  any  opposition  or  conflict 
between  sciende  and  art  or  theory  and 
practice,  says  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  is  a  de¬ 
lusive  error.  They  are  as  they  ever  have 
been  and  ever  must  be,  in  the  fullest  har¬ 
mony.  If  they  appear  to  jar  or  stand  in 
contradiction,  it  is  because  we  have  some¬ 
thing  false  or  incomplete  in  what  we  call 
our  science  or  our  art;  or  else  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  correctly,  but  are  misled  by  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  aberration  of  our  vision.  It 
is  often  said  of  a  machine  that  it  is  good  in 
theory,  but  fails  in  practice.  This  is  as  un¬ 
true  as  untrue  can  be.  If  a  machine  fails 
in  practice,  it  is  because  it  is  imperfect  in 
theory.  It  should  be  said  of  such  a  failure: 
the  machine  is  good,  judged  by  the  best 
theory  known  to  its  inventor,  but  its  inca¬ 
pacity  to  work  demonstrates  that  there  is  a 
fi.iw  in  the  theory . 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  when  the  Clydesdale  Oats 
were  first  introduced  under  that  name, 
found  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Welcome, 
and  the  statement  was  so  made  at  the  time. 
Mr. Hickman,  the  Agriculturist  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  says  in  a  late  bulletin,  that  both 
in  yield  of  grain  and  in  weight  per  bushel 
these  sorts  have  varied  in  different  years  ; 
sometimes  one  has  outyielded  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  Sometimes  one  has  out¬ 
weighed  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Botan- 
ically  they  are  alike ;  in  weakness  of  straw 
they  are  alike,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  difference  between  them  to  justify 
difference  in  name . 

A  COMPANY  has  recently  been  incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  offers  as  its  specialty  a  “  Non-acid 
Phosphate,”  for  which  letters  patent  have 
been  obtained.  The  process  rests  upon  the 
discovery  that  the  “tri-calcic  phosphate 
rock  can  be  rendered  available  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer  without  the  use  of  acids.  The  process 
is  less  expensive  than  the  acid  treatment 
and  the  product  a  more  valuable  fertilizer.” 
It  is  claimed  that  the  substitute  for  the 
deleterious  sulphuric  acid  is  in  itself  a  valu¬ 
able  fertilizer . 

Fifty-six  POUNDS  of  quick  lime  become 
74  pounds  when  slaked.  Seven  hundred 
parts  of  water  will  dissolve  one  part  of 
lime,  forming  the  clear  liquid  known  as 
lime-water . 

The  Springfield  Republican  describes 
the  methods  followed  by  Mr.  Dillon,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  his  efforts  to  grow  a 
“prize  crop”  of  potatoes.  We  are  told 
that  he  has  copied  the  “English  bank” 
system  partially.  He  plants  two  rows  15 
inches  apart,  and  then  gives  30  inches  space 
between  the  next  two  rows,  15  inches  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other.  He  runs  a  cultiva¬ 
tor  between  the  rows  that  are  30  inches 
apart,  and  another  implement  with  one 
tooth,  which  digs  deep,  in  the  15-inch  space. 
The  hills  are  about  seven  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  one  and  two  eyes  of  cut  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  hill,  making  41,500  hills  on  a 
measured  acre,  and  Stockbridge’s  potato 
fertilizer  is  used  freely . 

A  writer  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  before  he  had  Jerseys  he  would  be 
out  of  milk  and  outter  every  year  for  two 
or  three  months,  but  he  has  had  no  trouble 
of  the  kind  since  his  purchase  of  a  Jersey 
cow.  He  tried  the  Jersey  with  the  Short¬ 
horns  for  about  four  years,  and  when  two 
years  ago  he  sold  off  a  surplus  of  stock  he  sold 
all  but  the  Jerseys.  His  father  thought  he 
had  done  a  very  foolish  thing,  and  would 
use  every  opportunity  to  mention  it  for 
some  time  after,  but  to  his  surprise  a  few 
weeks  ago  his  father  said :  “  If  you  will 
save  me  a  Jersey  heifer  calf,  I  will  give  you 
a  nice  Short-horn  calf  for  it.”  And  so  it 
goes— little  by  little  the  prejudice  is  wear¬ 
ing  away ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  Jersey 
will  prove  a  boon  to  the  now  much  de¬ 
pressed  cattie  trade. 

This  accords  with  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  exper¬ 
ience.  In  our  farming  we  like  the  Jerseys. 
There  are  conditions,  however,  in  which 
the  Jerseys  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
The  secret  of  success  lies  in  selecting  tools 
that  suit  your  work . 

Shropshire  Sheep.— Mr.  C.  Hills  of 
Ohio,  in  an  able  argument  in  favor  of 
Shropshire  sheep,  says  there  is  not  one  of 
the  many  varieties  or  kinds  of  sheep  in  ex¬ 
istence  that  has  not  more  or  less  valuable 
qualities  for  the  production  of  either  mut¬ 


ton  or  wool,  or  that  is  not  an  economic 
factor  in  some  direction,  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  the  farmer’s  homestead 
and  the  padding  of  his  purse.  But  as  these 
qualities  vary  to  a  large  extent  in  the  several 
breeds,  it  is  most  important  that  the  party 
about  to  engage  in  this  business  should 
carefullv  examine  and  ascertain  what  spe¬ 
cial  kind  is  best  adapted  to  his  taste  and 
surroundings — of  climate,  feed,  markets 
and  prices . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- C.  M.  Stone:  “An  editor’s  calling  is 

other  and  higher  than  that  of  a  waiter  at  a 
restaurant,  expected  to  furnish  whatever 
is  called  for,  so  long  as  the  pay  is  forth¬ 
coming.” 

- A.  L.  Bancroft  :  “  As  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  having  one,  and  but  one,  per¬ 
manent  and  recognized  name  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  plant,  all  must  agree.  If  this  one 
accepted  name  could  be  decided  upon  by 
some  central  power  and  be  made  official  for 
the  whole  country,  it  would  be  the  most 
desirable  thing  that  could  be  done ;  but  it 
must  be  official  and  final  or  it  would  not  be 
generally  accepted  and  permanent,  and 
would  amount  to  nothing.  The  names, 
etc.,  should  in  this  connection  be  recorded 
in  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  known  as  the 
American  Horticultural  Register.” 

“  The  originator  of  literature  is  protected 
by  the  copyright  laws ;  the  originator  of 
inventive  products  by  the  patent  laws,  and 
they  certainly  deserve  no  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  than  the  originator  of  new  and  val¬ 
uable  varieties  of  plants  deserves  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  propagation  laws.” 

- American  Florist  :  “  Quite  regard¬ 
less.  *  I  want  a  bouquet  for  a  bride  to 
carry.  Have  it  a  stunner — I  don’t  care  for 
the  cost !  There’s  a  two-dollar  bill  for  you 
— now  do  your  prettiest  1  ”  ’ 

- Binghamton  Leader  :  “  There  is  all 

the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  friend 
in  need  and  a  needy  friend.” 

- Ashland  Press  :  “  It  is  a  careful  wife 

who  puts  four  big  berries  on  top  of  her 
husband’s  dish  and  seven  at  the  bottom  of 
her  own.” 

- Republican  :  “  If  the  tobacco  habit 

could  be  cured  like  bacon,  by  smoking,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  swear  off.” 

- W.  O’Brien’s  New  Novel:  “There 

are  persons  now  in  hell  who  might  have  been 
in  heaven  with  half  the  trouble.” 

- How  Crops  Grow  :  “  When  arsenic  in 

the  form  of  Paris  green  or  London-purple, 
is  applied  to  land,  the  arsenic  soon  becomes 
converted  into  highly  insoluble  iron  com¬ 
pounds  and  is  not  taken  up  by  plants.” 

- Specialties  Rule  :  “  The  post-office 

is  no  longer  combined  with  the  grocery, 
and  the  shoemaker  has  removed  his  bench 
from  the  dry-goods  store.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  just  as  necessary  for  the  gardener 
or  the  fruit  grower  to  be  trained  to  his 
profession  if  he  would  succeed,  as  it  is  for 
the  doctor  or  for  the  lawyer.” 
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Always  name  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to  ad¬ 
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Good 
As  Gold 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  ml  Nervous  Disorlers. 

"  "Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


CONTINENTAL. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  bard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  f  ir  the  ’-ext  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulver.zer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  gPt  larger  returns  by  using  the  Continental 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  “How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00., 


1C' 

IF  DON'T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-HILL  THAT  BIAS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

v er/asting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  eo*t*  only  one- 

half  what  a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilt  ins?  Tower  i*  not  e xfirnsivr.. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


ENSILAGE 


AND 


FEED  C 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  c: 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers  including 
Treatise  on  Ensilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free. 

SILVER.!  DF.MIMi  M  V.NTG  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

Farqmhar’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  en¬ 
gine,  a.peeiaity.  Warranted  equal  or 
•uperiorl* 

any  made. 


Address  A.  Jt.  FARQUHAR  A  SOS,  York,  Pa, 


AND  PRICKS  MAUI  OX.  OITTft. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting',  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  pricesto  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  0. 


So  enthusiastic  are  thousands  of  people  over  the 
benefits  derived  from  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  that  they 
can  hardlv  And  words  to  express  their  confidence  in 
and  gratitude  for  this  medicine.  “  Worth  its  w.  ight 
in  gold!”  is  a  favorite  expression  of  these  warm 
friends. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  medicine  to  purify 
your  blood,  build  up  your  strength,  cure  dyspepsia, 
or  create  an  appetite,  try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  bv  all  druggists.  *1 :  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


For  Internal  and  External  Use, 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  (.'roup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus.  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Fulljparticulars  free.  Price 
35 eta  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  Jt  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■  Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


.CATARRH 


■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail. 
50c.  K.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa. 
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You  can  say  enough  in  one  minute  to  make 
ou  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  wishing  you 
ad  kept  your  mouth  shut  tight. 


A  broken  fence 
A  breaehy  cow. 

First  class  chance 
For  a  neighbors’  row. 


Try  soiling  your  animals  and  you  will  learn  a 
thing  or  two.  '  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  green  grass  a  good  sized  cow  will  eat  in  a  day — 
she  must  pick  it  up  one  mouthful  at  a  time  too  ! 
You  will  never  know  what  an  industrious  animal 
she  is  until  you  are  called  upon  to  cut.  with  your 
scythe,  on  a  meadow  not  much  better  than  her 
pasture,  grass  enough  to  keep  her  busy.  Yrou  will 
also  find  that  the  cow,  when  tied  m  a  cool  stable, 
will  eat  plants  that  she  would  not  touch  in  the 
field. 


It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  and  one  by 
no  means  decided,  whether  it  is  not  economy  to 
leave  nitrate  of  soda  out  of  fertilizers  altogether 
and  to  sow  it  separately  in  small  quantities  as  the 
crops  grow.  That  is  to  say,  provide  the  crops  with 
an  abundance  of  potash  and  phosphate  in  early 
spring  or  even  in  the  fall.  Then  sow  at  intervals, 
say,  75  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  and 
twice  or  thrice  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
or  so,  according  to  the  length  of  time  the  crop  re¬ 
quires  to  mature. 


“Doctor  Green”  is  an  old  English  name  for 
grass  as  a  food  for  animals.  We  have  never  found 
any  veterinarian  that  could  compare  with  “Doctor 
Green”  in  keeping  our  farm  animals  in  good 
health.  Our  horses  have  not  had  any  hay,  except 
what  is  used  chopped  and  moistened  with  their 
grain,  for  six  weeks.  They  have  all  the  grass  they 
will  eat.  One  of  them  broke  loose  and  got  at  the 
grain  chest  the  other  day.  We  firmly  believe  that 
had  she  been  feeding  on  dry  hay  entirely,  as  many 
horses  are,  she  would  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
the  grain.  “Dr.  Green”  is  the  best  veterinary 
practitioner  known. 


In  many  fields  back  of  the  Rural  Grounds  that 
have  not  felt  the  plow  or  harrow  for  many  years, 
“wild”  strawberries  grow  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  now  called  “wild”  by  the  more  recent 
settlers ;  but  are  really  the  remnants  or  extensions  of 
patches  of  varieties  cultivated  20  years  ago— the 
Scotch  Runner  (for  the  most  part)  presumably  from 
its  shape.  They  are  small,  firm  berries  of  a  flavor 
more  intensely  strawberry  than  the  popular  sorts 
ot  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  depauperate, 
degenerate  kinds  that  Nature  has  restored  to 
themselves  after  having  passed  through  the  im¬ 
proving  processes  of  man.  Well,  man  has  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  the  strawberry — that’s  a  fact. 


The  rose  chafer  is  here — i.  e.,  the  rose  beetle  or 
rose-bug.  It  may  save  some  of  our  readers  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  ineffective  labor  if  it  be  repeated  that  the  R. 
N.-Y.  has  tried  about  every  known  insecticide  with 
the  result  that  Buhach  or  pyretlirum  powder  alone 
seems  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  Hellebore, 
Paris-green.  London  purple,  tobacco-water,  tobacco 
soap,  Gishurst  Compound,  whale  oil  soap,  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixtui-e,  etc.,  have  been  tried  without  any 
perceptible  effect.  When  the  rose  bugs  are  so  num¬ 
erous  that  two  millions  stand  ready  to  take  the 
places  of  the  one  million  that  have  received  the  spray 
of  Buhach  water,  this  remedy  may  not  prove  effec¬ 
tive  unless,  indeed,  the  several  hands  employed  and 
all  the  members  of  the  family  join  in  the  work  and 
squirt  away  from  daylight  until  dark. 


If  the  National  Government  is  to  lend  money 
to  farmers  at  one  or  two  per  cent,  interest,  why 
shouldn’t  it  lend  to  some  of  the  failing  woolen 
manufacturers  or  dealers,  or  to  needy  merchants, 
or  indeed  to  any  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  in  the  various  trades  and  professions  who 
haven’t  as  much  spending  money  as  they  desire  ?  If 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  furnish  a  market  for  agricultural 
products,  why  shouldn’t  he,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  furnish  an  equally  good  market  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  mines  and  manufactories  ?  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that,  in  the  past,  the  farmer 
hasn’t  received  from  our  law-makers  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  has  been  accorded  to  other  branches  of  in¬ 


dustry,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  demanding  in  his  favor  concessions  which 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  grant  to  any  other 
citizen.  Thoughtful,  conservative  men  must  realize 
the  truth  of  this,  and  the  true  friends  of  agriculture 
will  hesitate  before  asking  favors  for  it  which  they 
would  not  be  willing  to  concede  to  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  If  such  legislation  is  secured  through  force 
of  circumstances,  the  ultimate  result  will  prove 
more  of  an  injury  than  a  blessing.  The  adoption 
by  the  government  of  most  of  the  socialistic  or 
semi -socialistic  schemes  now  advocated  by  farmers 
or  their  “  professional  ”  friends,  would  cost  the  en¬ 
tire  body  of  tax  payers  of  the  country  enormous 
sums,  while  the  farmers  would  be  the  chief  or  only 
gainers.  Would  this  be  fair  ?  Class  legislation  has  al¬ 
ways  been  justly  odious  every  where ;  will  the  farmers 
of  America  insist  on  such  legislation  on  their  own 
behalf  ?  Why  not  extend  the  benefits  of  the  laws 
which  they  demand  to  other  classes  suffering  the 
same  or  similar  hardships  ? 


Two  years  ago  the  R.  N.-Y.  said  that  it  had  tried 
about  every  insecticide  it  could  think  of  to  kill  or 
drive  away  the  invincible  cucumber  flea  beetle,  and 
that  these  substances,  or  such  of  them  as  did  not 
materially  harm  the  vines,  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  beetle.  The  R.  N.-Y.  being  the  first  to 
discover  and  to  report  the  unprecedented  injury 
which  this  little  black  jumper  was  doing  to  potato 
vines,  was  also  the  first  in  its  endeavors  to  subdue 
it.  Many  supposed  remedies  have  since  been  re¬ 
ported  :  Tobacco,  unleached  ashes,  London-purple, 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  lime,  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  thoroughly  tried  by  the  R. 
N.-Y.  and  found  ineffective.  Now.  we  find  such 
careful  experimenters  as  Prof.  Cook  acknowledging 
this.  They  have,  as  yet,  found  no  remedy. 


Two  years  ago  the  R.  N.-Yr.  presented  the  views 
of  some  of  our  leading  fruit  men  regarding  the 
desirability  and  practicability  of  issuing  “patents  ” 
to  the  originators  of  new  varieties  of  fruits.  The 
eneral  conclusion  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
iscussion  seemed  to  be  that  while  our  present 
patent  laws  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  plant  propagators,  the  testing  of  novelties 
by  the  experiment  stations  should  be  strongly  ad¬ 
vocated,  and  that  State  or  national  bounties  seemed 
to  be  the  best  form  of  reward  or  recompense.  After 
much  thought  and  study,  the  R.  N.-Y.  presents  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  proposed  act  printed  on  page 
411.  This  act  argues  for  itself.  The  matter  will 
be  fully  and  fairly  discussed  in  subsequent  issues  of 
the  paper.  This  is  a  matter  of  genuine  importance. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  presents  its  plan  of  procedure  and 
calls  for  a  better  one. 


Twenty  millions  !  That  is  the  figure  given  by 
Superintendent  Parsons  in  Central  Park,  the  other 
day,  to  a  friend,  who  had  playfully  asked  “the 
price”  of  Gotham’s  great  pleasure  ground.  The 
friend  agreed  (?)  to  take  it  as  well  worth  the  money, 
the  amount  named  representing  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  city  of  this  magnificent  property.  As  our 
little  party  drove  along  the  fine  park  roads,  among 
the  grand  trees,  over  and  around  the  rocky  hills 
and  through  the  bosky  dells ;  as  we  saw  the  almost 
countless  children  enjoying  a  Saturday’s  holiday 
sporting  over  the  beautiful  lawns,  we  agreed  that 
New  York  would  lose  her  chief  attraction  and 
greatest  beauty  were  she  by  any  means  shorn  of 
this  bit  of  nature.  Twenty  millions  of  dollars  are 
as  nothing  in  comparison.  All  the  wealth  of  her 
richest  men  were  well  expended  if  devoted  to  such 
beneficent  purposes.  And  we  could  then  better 
appreciate  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Parsons’s  assertion 
that  New  York  escaped  a  great  calamity  when  she 
lost  the  coveted  honor  of  the  World’s  Fair,  for  a 
portion  of  this  park  would  assuredly  have  been 
taken  for  its  location,  and  necessarily  been  spoiled 
for  its  present  purposes. 


NO  ALIEN  ABSENTEE  LANDLORDISM! 

European  capitalists  are  fast  buying  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cotton,  woolen  and  flour  mills,  the 
breweries,  shoe  factories  and  other  industrial  insti¬ 
tutions  of  this  country.  They  have  already  invested 
considerably  over  $100,000,000  in  these  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Nobody  here,  however,  seriously  objects  to 
such  investments.  The  capital  embarked  in  them 
must  be  kept  moving  ;  they  must  be  carried  on  by 
local  labor  and  on  popular  conditions  which  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  native  industries  of  the 
same  character ;  the  income  from  them  beyond  a  fair 
interest  on  the  capital,  must  be  spent  in  this  country ; 
moreover,  the  sums  put  into  them  are  so  many  depos¬ 
its  made  here  by  foreigners  as  guarantees  of  peace 
between  their  land  and  ours.  There  are  strong  ob¬ 
jections,  however,  to  another  form  of  foreign  in¬ 
vestment  here — that  of  aliens  in  American  land. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  a  Congressional 
committee  certain  European  noblemen,  principally 
Englishmen,  have  acquired  and  now  own,  in  the 
aggregate,  about  21,000,000  acres  of  land  within  the 
United  States.  Although  there  is  no  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  matter,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
untitled  aliens  own  nearly  as  much,  though  gener¬ 
ally  in  smaller  bodies.  Many  millions  of  European 
capital  are  also  invested  in  railroad  and  land  bonds, 
covering  100,000,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which 
under  foreclosure  sales,  will  most  likely,  before  many 
years,  become  the  property  of  these  foreign  bond¬ 
holders.  in  addition  to  the  present  alien  possessions. 
Not  content  with  the  princely  estates  they  have  pur¬ 


chased  for  a  mere  trifle,  these  arrogant  foreigners 
have  fenced  in  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  for  grazing  vast  herds  of  cattle  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  defiance  of  the  rights 
of  honest  settlers;  while  their  freely-fed  stock  com¬ 
pete  disastrously  with  the  cattle  of  our  own  citizens 
fed  on  the  high-priced  lands  of  the  settled  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  possession  of  such  vast  areas  must  inevit¬ 
ably  lead  to  alien  absentee  landlordism,  which 
has  proved  a  curse  to  every  country  in  which  it  has 
prevailed.  The  evil  has  already  cropped  out 
in  this  country.  Rack-renter  Scully  owns  90,000 
acres  of  land  in  Illinois,  on  which  are  seen  the  most 
wretched  tenants  and  the  most  miserable  farming 
in  the  State,  while  the  alien  landlord  draws  a  rental 
of  $200,000,  which  he  spends  in  Europe.  There  are 
numerous  other  less  notable  cases  ;  but  every  one 
of  them  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  serve  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  odious  and  pernicious  system  which 
alien  avarice  and  enterprise  are  endeavoring  to 
foist  on  this  country.  The  tenth  census  shows  that, 
10  years  ago,  there  were  already  in  the  United 
States  570,000  tenant  farmers — a  larger  number  than 
in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Shall  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  future  be  subjected  to  the  rack-rents 
and  intolerable  hardships  of  an  alien  absentee  land¬ 
lordism  ?  Shall  the  blasting  curse  which  after  cen¬ 
turies  of  blight  is  being  slowly  and  wearisomely 
lifted  from  Ireland,  be  granted  an  abiding-place 
here  ?  A  bill  now  before  Congress  seeks  to  re¬ 
move  this  danger.  It  declares  all  foreign-born 
persons  who  are  not  naturalized  incapable  of  tak¬ 
ing  title  to  land  anywhere  within  the  United  States, 
except  a  leasehold  for  not  more  than  five  years  ; 
but  in  operation  the  law  is  not  retroactive.  It 
contains  a  provision,  however,  which  will  compel 
alien  landowners  to  dispose  of  their  lands  or  be¬ 
come  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  10  years. 
That  the  Government  has  the  power  to  exclude 
aliens  from  its  jurisdiction  has  been  proved  in  the 
Chinese  case  ;  and  that  this  sovereign  power  in¬ 
cludes  the  less  one  of  defining  what  property  rights 
they  may  exercise  here  after  they  are  admitted,  is 
not  doubtful.  The  farmers  of  the  country,  the 
principal  class  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  should  express  their  opinions  emphatically 
on  the  matter  ? 


BREVITIES. 

The  man  who  rides  the  handles  of 
A  walking  cultivator 
Rescmbleth  his  crop;  he  Is. 

"  A  verv  small  pertater ;  ” 

But-  he  who  knows  that  plants  must  feed 
And  to  their  roots  doth  cater. 

Will  lightly  stir  the  surfaco  soli ; 

The  crop  will  see  him  later. 

June  7.  First  rose-bugs. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  three-legged  chicken. 

Don’t  ask  for  State  help  until  you  have  exhausted  self- 
help. 

The  crop  of  newspaper  yarns  about  big  strawberries  is 
ripe. 

PUT  not  your  trust  in  the  weather  iu  haying  or  harvest 
time. 

One  day  with  the  cultivator  or  hoe  when  the  weeds  are 
just  starting,  is  worth  three  days  a  week  later. 

When  your  hay  is  dry,  don’t  wait  for  it  to  “  sweat  ” 
or  “cure  in  the  cock,”  or  “air;”  put  it  iu  the  barn  at 
once. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the  Sharpless 
Strawberry  is  that  the  market  is  flooded  with  it  from  every 
quarter. 

Has  California  any  more  right  to  an  appropriation  for 
developing  a  system  of  irrigation  than  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire  ? 

Sweet  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  weeds  and  a  volunteer 
crop  of  potatoes— the  R.  N.-Y.  has  them  all  growing  on  the 
same  ground. 

Two  Paragon  Chestnut  trees  (second  and  third  season 
after  transplanting)  are  in  bloom.  They  are  grafted  on 
stems  about  six  feet  high. 

Does  your  mouth  water  for  some  of  the  green  peas  and 
other  early  vegetables  of  your  more  enterprising  neighbor  ? 
Make  a  note  of  it  for  next  spring. 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  of  buying  §1,000  pianos  out 
of  the  profits  of  last  season’s  farming,  we  hope  they  will 
be  able  to  secure  all  the  discounts. 

Parker  Earle  began  ripening  its  berries  June  8.  The 
vines  are  again  loaded  with  medium-sized  berries,  gener¬ 
ally  of  good  shape  and  excellent  quality. 

Prof.  Bailey  says  that  his  best  nozzle  is  no  nozzle  at  all. 
He  has  a  device  for  puckering  up  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary 
hose  so  that  it  will  throw  a  spray  to  suit  him. 

It  is  not  a  very  dignified  spectacle — that  of  a  big  man 
with  a  musket  that  was  made  to  destroy  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  waiting  to  shoot  a  little  bird  that  eats  a  few 
cherries. 

When  preparing  Buhach  water  to  spray  rose  bushes  to 
rid  them  of  the  rose  chafer,  it  is  well  to  add  tobacco  soap. 
This  will  rid  the  bushes  of  the  Green  lice  (aphidm)  which 
the  Buhach  will  not  injure. 

Acer  Schwedlerii  and  Acer  Reitenbachii  (both  varieties 
of  the  Norway  Maple)  so  resemble  each  other  that  the  one 
will  answer  pretty  well  for  the  other.  We  prefer  the 
Schwedlerii  because  it  retains  the  color  of  its  leaves  for  a 
longer  period. 

A  DRESSING  at  the  rate  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  when  the  corn  is  knee-high  will  gen¬ 
erally  pay  on  land  that  is  not  already  bo  rich  that  it  does 
not  respond  to  fertilizers.  Sow  the  fertilizer  just  before 
cultivation.  Cultivate  shallow. 

Squirt,  squirt,  squirt— that’s  what  we  are  mainly  en¬ 
gaged  iu,  good  readers,  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Really,  this 
squirting  business  becomes  just  a  trifle  monotonous  don’t- 
cherknow  ?  Aphidee,  rose  bugs,  slugs,  potato  grubs, 
asparagus  beetles,  cut- worms,  etc.,  were  never  more 
numerous. 

Fifty  or  so  seeds  of  Magnolia  Lenn6  were  picked  up  ou 
the  ground  this  spring  under  the  parent  tree.  These  were 
planted  in  drills  in  garden  soil  and  a  fair  proportion  ger¬ 
minated  in  two  weeks.  As  the  pistils  and  stamens  of  mag¬ 
nolias  are  seldom  matured  at  the  same  time,  probably  such 
seeds  are  crosses  and  one  may  expect  an  interesting  lot  of 
seedlings.  Had  these  seeds  been  gathered  wheu  ripe  and 
allowed  to  become  dry  before  planting,  it  is  ft  question 
whether  they  would  ever  hftYe  sprouted, 
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Business. 

PRICES  FOR  PIANOS. 

LIST  PRICE  VS.  CASH  PRICE. 

“  B.”  Wauconda,  III. — A  case  here  prompts  me  to  ask 
whether  Mr.  Terry  really  got  that  piano  for  the  bottom 
wholesale  price.  A  neighbor  of  mine  wishing  to  buy  a 
piano,  engaged  a  friend  thoroughly  posted  in  the  business, 
to  aid  him  in  selecting  and  purchasing  an  instrument,  and 
through  him  he  bought,  for  an  even  $300,  a  piano  the  retail 
price  of  which  was  $550.  Verily,  the  middleman  ought  to 
prosper ! 

REM  ARK  8  BY  T.  B.  TERRY. 

How  does  B.  know  that  the  retail  price  of  the  instrument 
mentioned  was  $550  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  retail  price,  except  as  the 
middleman  makes  it  to  suit  the  occasion.  No  prices  are 
put  in  the  catalogues  sent  out,  at  least  not  in  those  I  have 
received.  In  them  there  is  what  is  called  a  “list  price,” 
and  from  this  the  agent  discounts  as  he  pleases.  Now  if 
this  statement  is  not  correct,  let  anybody  dispute  it.  I 
have  inquired  in  different,  cities  as  to  the  price  of  the 
same  instrument,  and  found  that  the  price  varied.  If  $550 
was  the  list  price,  then  B.’s  neighbor  paid  some  middleman 
a  tremendous  profit.  Agents  have  usually  given  me  prices 
ranging  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  off  the  list  price.  I  bought 
an  $850  piano.  The  best  price  offered  in  any  city  agent’s 
office  was  50  per  cent,  off,  or  $425.  This  offer  was  made 
beyond  that  agent’s  legitimate  territory.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  gave  me  50  and  25  off ;  or  $318.75  cash  down  bought 
the  $850  (list-price)  piano.  Another  leading  firm  came 
within  $6  of  these  figures,  ou  a  similar  instrument.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  whether  an  agent  could  have  done 
better  ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  saved  $106.25  by  avoiding  the 
agent.  It  is  well  for  farmers  and  others  to  know  about 
this  list-price  and  the  discounts  from  it.  This  manner  of 
selling  is  calculated  to  give  the  agent  a  chance  to  make 
any  profit  that  the  customer  will  stand.  A  farmer  in  this 
county  bought  a  $1,000  piano  through  a  “  friend  who  was 
thoroughly  posted,”  etc.  He  bragged  to  me  how  his 
friend,  who  was  in  the  business,  had  saved  him  $500,  as  he 
had  got  the  piano  for  half  price.  He  put  on  a  good  many 
airs,  and  evidently  valued  that  friend  pretty  highly.  The 
manufacturers  probably  got  about  $350  for  the  instrument, 
for  the  higher  the  price  the  greater  the  discount.  Some 
one  bought  that  piano  for  about  50  and  30  per  cent.  off. 
If  the  farmer  had  had  the  cash  and  the  snap  he  could  have 
done  it.  I  am  not  writing  on  my  own  experience  alone. 
I  know  what  others  have  done  by  dealing  directly  with  the 
manufacturers. 

I  would  like  to  say,  farther,  a  word  in  regard  to  trust¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers  to  send  the  purchaser  a  good  in¬ 
strument.  I  sent  the  money  in  advance  to  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  firm  of  the  highest  reputation.  They  sent  me  a  more 
finely-finished  instrument  than  the  picture  in  the  catalogue 
called  for,  and  the  tone  is  superb.  I  wrote  them,  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  ti’eating  me  so  nicely,  and  they  replied  :  “  If 
more  people  would  send  to  a  reliable  manufacturer  instead 
of  buying  of  some  music  teacher  or  agent,  who  oftentimes 
cares  only  about  selling  the  piano  on  which  he  can  make 
the  most,  it  would  be  far  better  for  them.  We  try  to  make 
all  instruments  exactly  alike ;  but  there  is  a  difference. 
Who  will  be  likely  to  get  the  inferior  ones  ?”  Look  out 
for  the  music  teacher  or  agent  who  “assists”  you  to  get  an 
instrument.  You  do  not  need  his  services  as  much  as  he 
wants  from  $100  to  $200  of  your  money.  The  Rural 
touched  the  key-note  of  the  trouble  with  many  farmers 
when ,  in  a  late  issue,  it  advised  some  one  to  get  some  cash 
ahead  and  buy  at  wholesale.  Ah  !  the  lack  of  cash  ahead 
is  one  great  trouble  ;  then  comes  the  lack  of  a  little  better 
business  habits.  For  want  of  these  we  must  pay  for  most 
things  we  buy  25  per  cent,  more  than  we  need  to.  Are  you  poor 
and  hard  up  ;  in  debt  paying  for  a  farm  ?  Well,  wouldn’t 
it  be  cheaper  to  borrow  cash  at  six  or  eight  per  cent,  rather 
than  get  trusted  at  25  per  cent.  T  The  poorer  you  are  the 
more  you  need  to  buy  for  cash.  The  longer  you  go  on  pay¬ 
ing  some  one  15  or  18  per  cent,  for  doing  a  little  easy  work 
for  you  the  poorer  you  will  get,  perhaps.  I  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  been  as  hard  up  as  any  of  you  ;  but  still 
I  have  nearly  always  done  business  on  a  cash-down  basis. 
1  have  kept  a  bank  account  and  paid  cash  for  years  when 
I  was  paying  interest.  Paying  cash  helped  me  to  get  rid 
of  the  necessity  for  paying  interest.  Why,  farmers,  if 
responsible  you  have  to  pay  some  time,  anyway,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  being  a  year  or  so  behind  all  the  time  and 
paying  so  dearly  for  it  ?  “Spunk  up,”  sell  a  horse,  mort 
gage  your  cows,  catch  up,  get  ahead  a  little,  and  then  keep 
so.  You  need  not  spend  any  more.  And  the  saving  from 
buying  for  cash  can  soon  be  made  to  buy  the  horse  back  ; 
take  the  mortgage  off  the  cows,  and  eventually  help  you 
considerably.  Did  you  ever  notice  a  man  and  his  wife 
(some  time  after  their  marriage)  going  along  the  street, 
she  just  so  far  behind  him  all  the  time  ?  Now,  would  she 
walk  any  farther  if  she  kept  by  his  side,  after  she  had 
once  got  up  ?  Certainly  not,  you  say.  Neither  would 
you  have  to  pay  any  more  if  you  paid  cash  right  up 
promptly.  (Indeed  you  would  not  have  to  pay  so  much). 
Make  a  desperate  effort  and  pay  up,  and  then  keep  up.  If  you 
can’t  do  it  in  a  day  or  a  year,  work  towards  it  and  stick,  put 
on  more  steam,  pull,  push — any  thing  only  do  “get  there.” 


MORE  ABOUT  BALED  MANURE. 

The  information  given  in  these  columns  two  weeks  ago 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  farmers  and 
stablemen.  Manure  baling  is  decidedly  an  “  infant  in¬ 
dustry.”  New  York  seems  to  lead  in  the  matter,  though 
not  one  per  cent,  of  the  manure  made  in  this  city  is  baled. 
As  regards  other  cities,  our  correspondent  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  writes  as  follows  : 

“  Manure  is  not  baled  in  Providence,  but  is  sold  directly 
to  the  farmers,  who  call  at  the  stables  and  take  it  away. 


The  average  price  is  $4  per  cord.  It  is  usually  taken  away 
at  least  twice  a  week.” 

Wilmer  Atkinson,  of  Philadelphia,  writes:  “I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  Philadelphia  stables  bale  manure.  I 
have  bought  a  great  deal  of  different  ones,  but  have  never 
heard  that  any  of  it  was  baled.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  inland  farmer  in  saving  freight  if  this  could  be 
practiced,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done.” 

In  Chicago,  about  the  only  place  where  manure  is  baled, 
is  at  the  Palmer  House  stables,  where  the  practice  has 
been  followed  for  a  year  or  more.  At  these  stables  an  or¬ 
dinary  hay  press  is  used,  and  the  manure  is  baled  as  fast 
as  it  is  gathered.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
later. 

Our  Boston  correspondent  sends  this  report : 

“Baled  manure  as  a  merchantable  commodity  is  foreign 
to  this  locality.  Our  near-by  farmers  are  all  provided  with 
teams,  and  contract  to  keep  the  large  stables  clean.  Every 
year  the  price  paid  for  city  manure  is  on  the  decline,  owing 
to  the  more  extensive  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  One 
concern  makes  a  practice  of  buying  and  storing  stable 
manure  in  summer  and  fall  when  it  is  abundant,  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  remote  farmers  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  by  shipping  it  on  platform  cars.  This  concern 
gets  its  dung  for  almost  nothing  during  the  months 
named.  It  charges  $4  per  cord,  loaded  on  the  cars.  Many 
of  our  city  stables  do  not  dry  their  bedding,  and  the 
manure  is  quite  strawy,  and  would  hardly  be  accepted  by 
our  remote  farmers  unless  it  was  pretty  well  rotted.  If 
baled  at  all,  it  should  be  while  in  this  state.  It  would 
then  be  in  such  a  condition  that  by  pressing,  all  air  would 
be  expelled,  and  oxidation  would  thus  be  prevented.  So , 
far  as  oxidation  is  concerned,  it  would  be  in  a  condition 
like  the  pressed  contents  of  our  silos.  Our  near-by  farm¬ 
ers  pay  $2  to  $4  per  year  for  the  freshly-dropped  manure 
from  one  horse.  A  horse’s  droppings  are  supposed  to 
average  from  two  to  three  cords  per  year.” 

Mr.  Henry  Stewart  who  is  usually  very  accurate  about 
such  matters,  has  this  to  say  about  it : — (the  R.  N.-Y.  has 
written  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  learn  the  facts  in 
the  matter.) 

“  The  process  of  putting  up  manure  in  bales  for  transpor¬ 
tation  is  not  a  new  thing.  The  Invention— as  it  is  called— 
was  patented  several  years  ago,  and  I  believe  the  patent  has 
not  expired.  Being  thus  a  “  protected  industry,”  it  stands 
on  such  a  footing  as  somewhat  to  embarrass  any  special 
notice.  But  as  to  its  merits,  something  might  be  said 
without  trespassing  upon  the  rights  of  any  person.  I 
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have  seen  the  process  and  the  product.  The  special  claims 
made  for  it  are,  that  it  makes  transportation  easy  and 
cheap  ;  that  the  manure  is  preserved  from  destructive  de¬ 
composition  and  may  be  stored  in  piles  out-of-doors  with¬ 
out  injury  or  offense,  and  that  it  permits  the  easy  and  in¬ 
offensive  removal  of  manure  from  city  stables  to  distant 
farms.  All  these  advantages  are  justly  allowable.  But 
there  are  some  disadvantages,  which,  however,  apply  to  it 
only  as  a  patented  article.  The  cost  is  too  great  for  the 
profitable  use  of  it  on  farms.  The  price  I  believe  is  or  was 
$5  per  ton  delivered  f.  o.  b.  The  manure  cost  $7  on  the 
farms  on  the  Connecticut  River,  hence  it  is  available  only 
close  to  cities  and  large  towns.  But  city  manure  anyhow 
can  be  thus  used  only  on  near-by  farms  and  for  market- 
gardens,  where  it  is  indispensable  and  affords  a  sufficient 
profit  to  make  it  available,  so  that  the  larger  cost  of  it  is 
not  an  insuperable  objection  in  such  cases.  But  it  is  clearly 
not  applicable  to  ordinary  farming.” 


Dairyman’s  Account  Book.— Wells,  Richardson  & 
Companv  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  send  free  to  those  who 
desire  it  and  send  a  stamp,  an  excellent  little  book  for 
keeping  dairy  accounts.  The  pages  are  ruled  for  daily 
records  of  milk,  butter  made,  sales  of  milk,  etc.,  for  12 
months.  It  is  a  good  account  book— what  dairymen  who 
are  working  for  business  need. 

Marketing  Peas  and  Corn.— The  following  remarks 
from  the  California  Fruit-Grower  will  be  indorsed  by 
careful  market  gardeners  who  are  anxious  to  succeed  in 
their  business.  “  Peas  are  a  universally-liked  vegetable, 
and  when  seen  by  the  intending  purchaser  should  present 
such  a  fresh,  crisp,  tidy  appearance  as  to  awaken  a  desire 
for  them  and  a  pleasant  line  of  thought,  which  is  sure  to 
culminate  in  a  purchase.  Much  of  the  sweet  corn  which 
is  sent  to  market  for  sale  is  fit  for  nothing  except  it  be  to 
feed  the  cows  and  pigs.  Every  stunted  or  imperfect 
ear  should  be  thrown  out,  and,  by  slightly  opening  each 
husk,  if  it  is  seen  that  the  grains  are  not  well  filled,  the 
ears  should  certainly  be  devoted  to  some  better  purpose 
than  trying  to  force  them  upon  human  beings  for  food, 
thus  ipjuring  the  market  by  destroying  the  taste  and  ap¬ 
petite  for  really  good  sweet  corn.  When  sweet  corn  is  to 
be  kept  over  night,  either  before  or  after  being  sent  to 
market,  it  should  not  be  so  tightly  packed  in  barrels  or 
large  heaps  as  to  cause  heat.  It  is  much  better  to  arrange 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air  to  each 
ear.  Sweet  corn,  when  in  season,  is  oftentimes  found  on 


our  vegetable  stands  carelessly  thrown  in  heaps  of  various 
sizes,  no  effort  at  all  being  made  to  display  it  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  form,  so  that  a  desire  may  be  awakened  for  it. 
From  a  commercial  standpoint  it  does  seem  that  those 
who  are  handling  vegetables  should  make  a  study  of  the 
best  and  most  attractive  ways  of  displaying  them  ;  but 
the  idea  seems  to  be  to  get  all  the  money  that  the  public 
are  willing  to  put  up,  without  any  regard  to  the  educat¬ 
ing  of  a  public  taste  and  desire  for  clean  and  healthful 
vegetables.” 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Weeding  Macadamized  Roads.— Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  weeding  machine  that  will  effectually  take  the  weeds 
from  macadamized  roads  ?  We  have  here  about  six  miles 
of  such  roads  (30  feet  wide)  to  take  care  of.  We  have  so 
far  done  the  weeding  by  hand,  by  hiring  a  lot  of  boys, 
with  extra  heavy  hand-hoes  ;  but  this  method  is  slow  and 
expensive  and  the  work  is  not  done  very  satisfactorily  at 
best.  How  would  repeated  applications  of  salt  water  work? 

Rock  Island,  Ill.  .  w.  o. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  can  only  suggest  that  a  road  machine  run 
lightly  over  the  roads  would  tear  out  most  of  the  weeds 
without  injuring  the  road.  Breed’s  weeder  might  also  be 
used,  though  this  would  probably  make  the  roads  rough. 
We  should  think  that  strong  brine  would  kill  the  weeds  if 
repeatedly  applied.  It  is  evident  that  the  road  is  little 
used  or  the  wagon  wheels  and  horse  hoofs  would  keep  the 
weeds  down.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
our  friends  who  have  had  any  experience  with  similar 
roads.  The  English  papers  advertise  “Weed  Killers” 
which  are  said  to  be  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  These  kill 
the  weeds  on  walks  and  short  drives,  but  may  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  such  a  road  as  that  here  mentioned. 

Chinese  Seed  Planter. — The  picture  shown  at  Figure 
140  is  taken  from  an  old  book  published  in  1808.  The 
“  planter  ”  is  simply  a  box  for  holding  the  grain,  mounted 
on  a  rame  of  bamboo,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  small  plow-shares.  There  are  two  holes  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  box  through  which  the  grain  passes 
into  the  hollow  bamboo  rods  forming  the  back  of  the 
frame- work,  which  conduct  it  to  the  furrows  made  by  the 
plow-shares.  This  arrangement  is  dragged  over  the 
ground  by  two  meu,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  It  seems 
evident,  says  Popular  Science  News,  that  the  Chinese  an¬ 
ticipated  some  of  our  supposed  inventions  in  agriculture 
as  well  as  in  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  mariner’s  compass 
and  the  use  of  movable  types  in  printing.  While  the 
Chinese  invented,  they  could  not  perfect  their  inventions 
beyond  a  certain  point,  at  which  they  became  permanently 
arrested,  while  the  Western  nations,  continuing  on,  left 
the  Celestials  far  behind. 

Stone  Crushers  in  Road  Building.— A  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  success  of  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Sweden,  N.  Y.,  in  repairing  its  roads.  It  seems  that  the 
town  bought  a  stone-crusher  and  hired  men  by  the  day  to 
run  it.  The  crusher  is  placed  near  stone  which  is  donated. 
The  town  pays  for  hauling  the  stone  to  the  crusher  and 
for  crushing  it ;  while  the  farmers  “  work  out  their  taxes  ” 
in  hauling  the  crushed  stone  to  the  roads  and  laying  it.  In 
the  last  three  years  nearly  20  miles  of  excellent  roads  have 
been  made  in  this  town.  The  statements  that  have 
been  printed  regarding  the  success  of  this  enterprise  have 
naturally  caused  farmers  to  ask  many  questions.  Here  is 
a  sample  letter  from  a  subscriber  in  Maine :  “  What  is  the 
cost  of  a  stone-crusher  ?  What  is  the  power  needed  to 
work  it  ?  How  much  stone  will  it  prepare  in  a  day,  and 
how  many  men  are  required  ?  There  is  a  considerable 
length  of  clay  roads  in  this  part  of  the  State  and  good 
gravel  is  scarce,  and  it  may  be  that  crushed  stone  would 
be  nearly  as  cheap  and  a  good  deal  better.  Will  a  thick 
layer  of  crushed  stone  on  the  clay  make  a  good  road,  or 
will  it  be  necessary  to  dig  away  or  prepare  the  road  for 
macadamizing  ?  This  would  seem  too  much  of  a  tax  for 
most  country  districts.” 

To  these  questions  we  may  briefly  reply  that  most  of 
these  crushers  were  designed  for  breaking  up  ore  or  stone 
for  railroad  work.  The  stone  for  road-making  should  be 
broken  like  that  chipped  off  by  a  hammer.  When  it  is 
put  through  a  machine  that  is  designed  to  smash  it  as  fine 
as  possible,  it  is  shattered  so  that  it  will  crumble  quickly. 
A  machine  that  is  in  quite  general  use  is  made  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Its  price  varies  from  $190  to  $1,000  with  liberal 
discounts  according  to  weight  and  size.  The  smallest- 
sized  machine  weighs  1,S00  pounds,  requires  a  floor  space 
of  4%  x  feet  and  will  crush  10  tons  of  stone  in  a  day. 
The  largest  size  weighs  17,000  pounds,  requires  a  floor 
space  of  11  x  7}£  feet,  and  will  produce  125  tons  per  day. 
Of  course,  the  small  machine  will  handle  only  smaller 
stones  and  pieces  of  reck.  It  is  claimed  that  a  two-horse 
power  engine  or  tread-power  will  work  it.  It  is  run  by 
means  of  a  belt  and  pullev.  Besides  the  engineer,  men 
enough  are  required  to  handle  the  stones.  The  roads  in 
Sweden,  N.  Y.,  are  clay,  and  before  the  stone  was  used 
were  almost  impassable.  On  most  of  them  the  stone  was 
used  in  about  the  same  way  as  gravel,  in  a  layer  from  six 
to  12  inches  thick  all  over  the  road,  which  was  first 
smoothed  with  a  road  machine.  Where  the  road-bed  was 
not  firm  and  where  the  soil  was  loose,  a  foundation  of 
cobblestones  a  foot  deep  was  laid  before  applying  the 
broken  stone.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  unless  the  larger 
stones  are  packed  solidly  in  place  and  stamped  down  se¬ 
curely,  the  frosts  and  thawings  of  two  seasons  will  render 
the  road  worse  than  ever  before.  The  large,  loose  stones 
will  work  to  the  surface,  as  the  frost  throws  them  out, 
and  smaller  stones  work  under  them.  On  nine-tenths  of 
our  country  roads  a  thick  layer  of  broken  stone  will  work 
wonders. 

Triumph  Spading  Harrow.— This  seems  to  be  an  age  of 
shallow  tillage  tools.  The  desire  seems  to  be  to  produce  a 
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tool  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  plow  and  scratch  over  a 
wide  surface  of  ground  with  the  same  power  that  would 
be  required  to  haul  the  plow.  The  harrow  spoken  of  here 
is  made  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  disk  harrows,  but, 
instead  of  disks,  there  are  two  blades  of  steel  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  forming  four  narrow  spades,  which 
are  sharp  and  bent  backwards  and  sideways,  so  that  in 
working  they  operate  about  like  100  spades,  (there  being  48 
of  these  steel  blades,)  all  working  at  one  time,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverizing  the  soil.  It  is  said  that  the  ground  is 
not  thrown  into  ridges  as  by  a  disk  harrow,  but  left  level, 
and  simply  loosened  up,  and  made  fine  as  if  by  a  spade. 
The  angle  of  the  rods  on  which  the  spades  are  fixed  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  adapt  the  tool  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  working. 

Zimmerman  Fruit  Evaporators.— These  implements 
are  made  by  the  Blymer  Iron  Works  Company  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  an  old,  standard  house  of  excellent  reputation. 
The  evaporation  of  vegetables  promises  to  be  quite  an  im¬ 
portant  business  hereafter.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  evaporated  corn  this  vear. 


MARKET  GARDENING  ON  CITY  LOTS. 

The  market  gardens  on  New  York’s  vacant  lots,  which 
we  described  on  page  295,  have  changed  considerably  in 
appearance  since  then.  The  earlier  crops  have  all  been 
marketed,  and,  while  there  are  still  some  lettuces,  beets 
and  radishes,  other  crops  predominate.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  celery  are  now  flourishing,  and  the  rich  soil  and 
abundant  supply  of  water  will  hasten  the  crop  forward  to 
an  early  and  perfect  maturity.  As  the  earlier  celery  brings 
good  prices  and  the  plants  are  set  very  closely,  this  crop 
alone  will  bring  a  large  revenue  besides  leaving  the  soil  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  succeeding  crops.  Another 
vegetable  which  now  flourishes  is  the  cauliflower.  The 
conditions  of  fertility  and  moisture  are  very  favorable  to  its 
rapid  and  complete  development.  As  early  cauliflowers 
are  generally  sold  for  high  prices,  this  crop  is  also  likely 
to  prove  very  remunerative.  There  are  some  cabbages 
planted,  but  the  soil  is  usually  occupied  with  more  profit¬ 
able  crops.  A  few  potatoes  are  seen.  There  are  many 
onions  sown  in  rows  very  close  together.  Here  and  there 
a  small  patch  of  peas  varies  the  usual  assortment.  A  patch 
of  beans  closely  planted  with  corn  growing  between  the  hills 
furnishes  an  example  of  two  crops  growing  upon  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time,  and  both  flourishing.  The  beans 
will  be  removed  before  the  corn  requires  all  the  ground, 
and  as  the  soil  has  been  so  heavily  manured,  there  is  no 
trouble  about  starving  either  crop.  A  successful  farmer, 
years  ago,  declared  that  the  only  use  for  soil  in  growing 
crops  was  to  hold  the  roots  and  the  manure,  a  sort  of  go- 
between  as  it  were.  The  amount  of  manure  the  soil  in 
these  gardens  is  made  to  contain  is  only  less  astonishing 
than  the  amount  of  produce  grown.  As  the  conditions  are 
all  so  favorable  for  a  rapid  growth,  the  quality  of  the 
vegetables  grown  is  of  the  best.  There  are  many  cheap 
but  effective  greenhouses  here  and  there,  generally  on 
rocky  or  otherwise  unavailable  spots,  in  which  cut  flowers 
are  grown  for  the  winter  trade.  On  account  of  the  inse¬ 
cure  holding  these  tenants  have,  no  very  expensive  or  per¬ 
manent  improvements  are  made,  but  they  have  the 
knack,  which  many  farmers  should  learn,  of  working  the 
soil  to  its  full  capacity. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

This  title  carries  me  away  back  to  a  time  when  I  was 
eight  years  old.  I  am  standing  on  tip  toe,  on  a  high  chair, 
peering  into  a  witching  old  cupboard  over  one  of  those 
lovely  old  red  brick  fire-places.  My  aunt  has  the  toothache, 
and  there  is  some  laudanum  or  something  in  there  which 
she  has  sent  me  to  get.  While  I  am  looking  for  the  vial, 
half  my  eyes  are  scanning  the  titles  of  some  old  books 
piled  away  in  orderly  fashion,  as  having  passed  their  day. 
Never  was  a  gold-hunter  picking  up  occasional  nuggets  so 
fascinated  as  I  in  those  days  with  a  chance  at  picking  over 
books ;  so,  just  as  I  lingeringly  placed  my  hand  on  the 
little  red  glass,  my  eye  caught  the  title,  “  Rasselas ;  or  the 
Happy  Valley.”  Charming!  A  volume  of  enchantment ! 
I  am  sure  my  dear  auntie  never  knew  how  much  pleasure 
she  gave — a  pleasure  that  lives  in  memory  forever — when 
she  allowed  me  to  take  the  book  down  and  read  it.  Curled 
up  in  corners,  or  sitting  on  the  door-stone,  the  story  went 
on,  and  the  veil  of  enchantment  spread  over  the  world, 
and  the  old  “gulf,”  with  its  half-burnt  logs  and  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  where  I  went  with  my  little  pail  for  spring 
water,  grew  strangely  full  of  hidden  caves  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  foot-paths. 

The  nameless  fascination  of  these  memories  was  over 
me  as  I  wandered  not  long  ago  through  the  mazes  of  this 
Southern  California  Happy  Valley.  My  eyes  had  been 
hungry  for  the  sight  of  Nature’s  own  woods  and  wild 
tangles,  and  water  tinkling  came  along  because  it  could 
not  help  it,  among  the  rocks  and  dappled  shadows.  There 
they  were,  as  though  summoned  by  the  wave  of  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  wand — the  old  scenes  of  childhood — and  I  listened 
for  the  voices  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  for  the 
voices  of  my  own  children,  but  the  voices  came  only  as  an 
echo  of  memory.  But  there  were  the  veritable  woods,  and 
the  clear,  sweet  water,  and  the  chances  for  making  mill- 
dams  ;  and  the  stepping-stones,  with  the  chances  for  slip¬ 
ping  in,  and  the  mossy  old  logs  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
and  I  could  catch  and  recognize  the  sources  of  the  sweet 
day-dreams  of  old,  which  were  not  born  of  earth,  and  will 
only  find  their  realization  in  the  land  of  the  immortals. 

For  all  the  sweet  deliciousness  of  this  coast  climate,  we 
who  love  the  wild  woods  and  have  been  used  to  rambling 
by  the  side  of  tumbling  water-falls,  miss  them  more  than 
we  like  to  own,  if  we  have  come  here  to  stay ;  and  I  was  so 
glad  to  know  of  this  lovely  valley,  set  down  so  near  us, 


with  perennial  verdure  and  streams  that  flow  over  their 
rocky  beds  all  summer  long.  It  seems  that  we  cannot  have 
all  the  good  things  in  one  place ;  but  this  valley  is  so  near 
— only  50  miles  north  of  San  Diego  and  12  from  the  sea — 
and  one  can  step  on  the  cars  here,  and  in  due  time  step  off 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley.  This  is  an  easy  way  of 
going,  but,  of  course,  quite  common-place;  and  now  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  went : 

We— the  two  heads  of  this  family — set  out  with  horse 
and  phaeton  at  five  o’clock  of  a  September  morning.  We 
wanted  to  get  over  the  mountains  before  the  sun  was  hot. 
Were  it  not  for  one  group  of  rocks  reaching  out  into  the 
sea,  called  La  Jolla  (pronounced  La  Hoya),  we  might,  by 
starting  when  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  drive  more  than  30 
miles  on  the  beach  to  Oceanside,  where  the  road  leaves  the 
coast.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  climb  a  mountain,  and  then 
striking  down  to  the  sea  and  minding  the  tide-table,  we 
can  have  a  cool,  lovely  ride  for  miles  on  the  hard,  wet 
sand,  so  hard  that  the  wheels  barely  leave  their  imprint. 
On  the  left,  spreads  the  blue,  restless  sea ;  on  the  right, 
tower  the  high  rocky  walls  that  guard  the  land.  You 
don’t  see  the  country,  of  course,  but  you  see  the  sea,  and 
the  lovely  shells  and  pearly  stones,  which  the  last  wave 
left,  and  you  want  to  get  out  and  linger,  and  pick  them 
up.  The  country  above  is  very  fine  all  along  this  drive; 
the  roads  are  smooth,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  choose 
whether  you  should  avail  yourself  of  Neptune’s  courtesy 
and  take  the  beach  or  the  road  high  and  dry  on  land, 
were  it  not  for  one  thing.  Every  few  miles,  the  deep  bed 
of  a  river  coming  in  to  the  sea,  makes  it  necessary  to  wind 
away  down,  and  then  away  up  again,  and  this  does  not 
help  along  on  a  long  drive.  We  pass  several  fine  towns, 
with  fine  hotels,  some  of  which  grew  up  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  late  “  boom,”  but  finer  to  look  upon  than  the  hotels 
are  the  homes— tasteful  cottages  embowered  in  trees  and 
flowers,  all  grown  up  within  so  short  a  time,  all  so  lovely 
that  it  seems  hard  to  choose  between  them. 

We  had  expected  to  speud  the  night  at  Oceanside,  18 
miles  from  our  valley  ;  but  it  was  only  four  o’clock  when 
we  reached  there ;  the  horse  was  in  good  trim,  and  we 
drove  on  over  the  hill  to  San  Luis  Rey,  an  old  mission,  in 
a  beautiful  valley  running  down  to  the  sea.  There  we 
found  a  place  where  there  were  rooms  for  travelers ;  got 
our  supper,  took  a  walk  up  to  the  old  church— adobe,  as 
usual,  fast  crumbling  down  ;  had  a  good  sleep  in  a  clean 
room,  and  started  about  five  the  next  morning  to  climb 
over  another  range  of  hills  into  the  Santa  Margarita 
Valley.  Here  is  another  vast  estate  of  thousands  of  acres, 
originally  a  Spanish  grant,  like  that  of  San  Luis  Rey. 
Each  of  these  ranches  has  a  strong  fence  running  all 
around  it,  with  gates  which  the  traveler  must  open  and 
shut.  Multitudes  of  fine  cattle  range  from  year  to  year 
over  these  princely  estates,  and  that  is  pretty  much  all 
that  is  done  with  them.  I  noticed  great  stacks  of  hay 
piled  up  against  the  necessities  of  a  drought.  The  Santa 
Margarita  is  a  lovely  valley,  especially  toward  the  upper 
part,  where  our  valley  branches  off.  The  water  still  runs 
in  little  rivers  through  the  great  river  bed.  The  banks  are 
green  with  grass  and  shaded  by  oak  and  sycamore,  and 
how  many  beautiful  homes  it  would  make ;  but  as  it  is, 
for  miles  and  miles,  there  is  just  the  one  great  “  ranch 
house,”  and  no  women  are  living  there;  that  is,  it  is  not  a 
home. 

After  a  drive  of  eight  or  10  miles  ,  we  stopped  and  ate  break¬ 
fast  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  then  wenton,  reaching 
our  destination— the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs  in  our  valley— a 
little  before  noon.  These  springs  are  quite  famous  in  the 
neighborhood  for  their  curative  properties,  but  as  it  is  not 
for  these  I  am  writing,  I  will  say  no  more  of  them  now. 
This  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season,  and  we 
speedily  made  arrangements  for  staying  at  the  farm-house 
and  then  betook  ourselves  to  the  deep,  cool  shadows  of  the 
woods.  We  spread  our  blankets  down  on  the  soft  grass, 
and  leaned  against  a  fallen  tree,  where  the  running  water 
cooled  the  air,  and  we  ate  our  noon  lunch  and  then  I  took 
my  work,  some  muslin  aprons  I  was  embroidering  for 
Christmas,  and  my  husband  read  aloud.  I  always  want 
something  good  to  read  in  such  a  wild  place,  anywhere. 
The  scenery  is  made  wilder  or  grander,  the  book  is  better, 
and  altogether  they  make  delicious  memories.  For  two 
years  I  had  been  on  the  coast,  and  it  seemed  as  though  I 
had  lost  the  picture  of  the  old  forest  trees,  with  their  lap¬ 
ping  folds  of  light  and  shade,  and  now  I  took  my  boards 
and  colors  and  toned  up. 

In  the  old  days,  in  the  far-away  East,  my  father  used  to 
come  in  from  his  mowing,  tired  and  faint,  and  say  :  “Here, 
little  girl,  take  the  jug  and  get  me  a  good  drink  from  the 
cold  spring;”  and  off  I  would  run,  down  into  the  deep 
woods  to  the  spring  under  the  roots  of  the  maple,  and  how 
sweet  the  water  was.  But  I  thought,  as  I  sat  here  day 
after  day,  and  worked  and  read,  and  dipped  up  water  in 
my  hands  and  drank  ;  I  thought  the  water  here  among 
these  California  mountains  was  just  as  sweet. 

It  is  wonderful  that  this  valley  should  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  real  settlers  instead  of  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  speculators,  or  being  absorbed  into  those 
“Spanish  grants.”  There  is  one  of  these  grants  lying 
north,  and  another  south ;  and  a  Government  survey,  a 
few  years  ago,  left  these  few  miles  of  valley  between  them, 
so  it  was  speedily  taken  up  by  homesteaders.  There  are 
about  15  families,  and  none  of  them  wants  to  sell.  The 
main  valley  is  broken  up  by  little  hills  and  benches,  cov¬ 
ered  with  oak  orchards,  with  creeks  running  around 
their  bases,  affording  fine  opportunities  for  picturesque 
homes.  Everything  grows  well  they  say,  and  there  is 
always  plenty  of  rain,  and  there  is  no  malaria ;  yet  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  people  here  have  their  troubles,  the  same  as  else¬ 
where.  This  is  an  uncommonly  fine  place  for  a  home,  but, 
for  myself,  I  love  so  much  the  glorious  view  from  Point 
Loma,  of  dreaming  mountains  and  ocean  and  bay,  with 
the  busy  world  on  land  and  sea,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
leave  it,  even  for  a  home  in  this  Happy  Valley.  P.  v. 
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IV oman  s  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

OMET1MES,  I  verily  believe  a  woman  with  a  large  in¬ 
come  will  show  more  actual  economy  in  her  expendi¬ 
tures  than  her  sister  with  a  small  one.  Narrow  expenses 
are  not  always  frugally  managed ;  it  depends  entirely  on 
the  controlling  spirit.  I  have  heard  of  a  Canadian  farmer 
who  brought  up  a  family  of  16  with  but  one  paper  of  pins 
and  one  catechism— and  sold  the  catechism  afterwards!— but 
one  can  hardly  say  whether  his  frugality  was  the  best  kind 
of  economy.  One  of  the  first  principles  of  economy  is  the 
prevention  of  waste,  and  this  surely  applies  quite  as  much 
to  talents  or  opportunities  as  to  food  and  clothes.  The 
niggardliness  which  would  deny  means  of  education  for 
the  sake  of  hoarding  could  never  De  called  economical. 

» 

♦  * 

It  is  the  little  leaks  that  sink  the  ship,  and  it  is  little 
acts  of  extravagance  that  injure  the  household.  The 
French  system  of  purveying  for  a  meal— supplying  a  suf¬ 
ficient  portion  for  each  person,  but  nothing  over — looks 
really  mean  to  American  ideas ;  but  it  is  the  right  plan. 
My  own  idea  in  marketing  is  never  to  have  any  left-overs, 
except  things  which  can  be  used  again.  Of  course,  very 
many  things  can  be  used  again,  and  in  even  more  appetiz¬ 
ing  forms  than  at  their  first  appearance,  if  one  knows 
how— it  is  amazing  to  notice  all  the  capabilities  of  left¬ 
overs.  But  it  is  certainly  very  silly  to  furnish  too  large  a 
quantity  of  any  article  which  cannot  be  served  up  again. 

I  have  often  seen  a  housekeeper  throw  away  the  scraps  of 
suet  sent  with  a  beefsteak  or  roast— certainly  “willful 
waste.”  If  not  sufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  be  chop¬ 
ped  up  for  a  pudding,  such  scraps  will  certainly  melt  into 
useful  dripping,  preferable  in  many  instances  to  lard. 
Housekeepers  in  the  habit  of  melting  all  their  scraps  of 
fat  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  offend  economy 
in  this  respect.  Similarly,  there  is  frequent  waste  in  the 
neglect  to  use  bones  and  other  scraps  which  would  form  a 
desirable  base  for  soups.  Remembering  that  good  meat 
stock  forms  the  first  requisite  for  almost  all  soups,  it  may 
be  seen  at  once  that  thought  in  this  direction  will  result 
in  a  desirable  variation  of  the  family  bill-of-fare.  And  a 
very  bountiful  household,  where  every  portion  of  the 
liberal  bill-of-fare  is  utilized,  is  surely  more  economical 
than  the  skimpy  kitchen  with  many  little  wastes. 

*  * 

*  * 

Another  thing  which  is  by  Inference  wasteful,  is  the 
neglect  of  garden  products  which  tend  to  make  the  family 
fare  more  appetizing.  How  many  farm  gardens,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  show  an  abundant  herb  bed,  with  thyme,  parsley, 
sweet  marjoram,  savory,  tarragon,  etc. ?  How  many  have 
just  common  thyme  and  parsley  only  without  anything 
else  ?  Few,  indeed,  are  the  households  where  there  is  any 
proper  supply  of  such  things,  and  it  is  not  strange  if  the 
family  cook  finds  her  soups  and  stews  and  sauces  some¬ 
what  flavorless.  Such  things  cost  but  little,  apart  from 
the  work,  and  they  are  a  wonderful  convenience.  Parsley 
especially  is  not  only  desirable  as  a  pot  herb,  but  it  makes 
a  pretty  garnish,  and  is  one  of  the  things  I  never  want  to 
be  without.  A  pot  or  box  of  parsley,  taken  up  in  the 
fall,  is  about  the  best  kitchen  window-plant  one  can  have, 
for  it  will  thrive  well  and  keep  one  supplied  with  fresh 
leaves. 

* 

*  ♦ 

Every  one  does  not  regard  all  these  little  notions  as  eco¬ 
nomical  ;  but  I  think  that  the  employment  of  everything 
that  adds  to  the  comfort  of  a  household,  without  materi¬ 
ally  increasing  the  expense,  is  certainly  an  economy.  We 
might  as  well  have  all  the  pleasure  possible  as  we  go 
along,  even  if  it  takes  the  very  material  form  of  a  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  soup  or  succulent  stew.  I  am  not  an 
anchorite  myself,  and  I  like  my  food  to  be  nicely  prepared, 
even  if  of  the  simplest  quality. 

* 

*  * 

The  question  of  an  herb  bed  brings  to  mind  another  de¬ 
ficiency  often  to  be  noted,  and  that  is,  the  very  scanty 
variety  of  vegetables  grown  by  many  who  have  ample 
room  to  do  otherwise.  It  is  often  the  case  on  a  farm, 
though  certainly  there  is  one  very  solid  excuse — the  neces¬ 
sity  for  getting  in  the  regular  crops  at  a  certain  time  is 
apt  to  interfere  with  the  home  garden.  But  it  is  a  real  trial, 
especially  to  the  housekeeper ;  she  cannot  provide  a 
varied  bill-of-fare  without  materials,  and  these  are  often 
lacking.  A  good  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
especially  at  this  season,  is  certainly  a  needed  economy. 

Speaking  of  fruit,  a  good  many  people  will  find  that  the 
small  fruits — raspberries,  blackberries  and  so  on— are  those 
they  can  dispense  with  most  readily.  To  some  constitu¬ 
tions  they  are  really  injurious,  the  seeds  being  extremely 
irritating  to  digestion,  and  they  are  frequently  quite  objec¬ 
tionable  for  children  on  the  same  ground. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPL1N. 


Pi.5SrcUancou.s:  ^(Ucrtisiing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mentiou  the  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Ha  by  wait  sick,  we  nave  her  Ciutlorlu, 

W  hen  she  wa*  a  Child,  she  cried  for  CaKtorla. 

W  hen  she  became  SI  Iks,  *he  clung  to  Caatorlh, 
'’hen  <ihe  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Cantor  ia. 
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CAN  SHE  MAKE  A  CHERRY  TIE  ? 
Although  other  fruits  receive  more  praise, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  one  which  has 
more  delightful  possibilities  than  the 
cherry.  What  can  be  more  bewilderingly 
beautiful  than  a  cherry  orchard  in  full 
bloom  f  Indeed,  the  Japanese  make  a  festi¬ 
val  of  the  season,  and  the  “  Time  of  the 
cherry  viewing”  is  one  of  unusual  rejoicing 
with  them.  But  it  is  not  so  much  of  the 
beauties  of  this  regal  member  of  the  rose 
family  as  of  its  usefulness  that  I  desire  to 
speak.  From  the  cook’s  stand  point  cher¬ 
ries  are  invaluable.  They  need  no  acces¬ 
sories  when  in  a  perfect  state  to  make  them 
an  acceptable  adjunct  to  any  meal;  yet 
they  are  equally  delicious  when  the  cook’s 
skill  has  transformed  them  into  pies,  pud¬ 
dings  or  preserves.  For  a  pudding  for  10 
persons  try  this  :  Pour  one  quart  of  stoned 
cherries,  or  the  contents  of  a  quart  can  into 
a  colander  and  drain  thoroughly ;  then 
place  in  a  pudding-dish  which  has  been  well 
greased,  and  pour  the  following  batter  over 
them  :  Two  eggs,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  sweet  milk,  two  des¬ 
sert-spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  two  cups 
of  flour  and  a  little  salt.  Beat  the  eggs 
separately,  and  mix  with  the  butter  and 
sugar  which  have  been  previously  creamed. 
Stir  in  the  milk  and  then  the  flour,  baking 
powder  and  salt  which  it  is  well  to  sift  to¬ 
gether.  Bake  or  steam  as  preferred. 

Sauce. — Put  two  cupfuls  of  boiling  water 
into  a  double  boiler  with  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  corn 
starch  or  flour,  previously  stirred  smooth 
with  a  little  cold  water.  Let  it  cook  until 
thick,  then  add  one  cupful  of  the  juice 
drained  from  the  fruit. 

Cherry  Pudding  No.  2.— Sift  two  cups 
of  flour,  one  heaping  tea-spoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  a  little  salt  into  a  bowl,  and 
rub  a  piece  of  butter  as  large  as  a  black 
walnut  into  it.  Put  one  egg  into  a  cup  and 
fill  it  with  sweet  milk.  Pour  this  into  the 
bowl  and  beat  it  until  thoroughly  mixed. 
Have  some  cherries  stoned  and  drained. 
Drop  a  spoonful  of  batter,  and  a  spoonful 
of  fruit  alternately  into  a  well  greased 
pudding  mold.  Steam  until  the  dough 
does  uot  adhere  to  a  broom  splint.  It  will 
require  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  to  cook.  Serve  with  cream  and  sugar. 
In  dividing  it  for  serving,  it  is  much  better 
to  tear  it  apart  with  two  silver  forks,  as  cut¬ 
ting  sometimes  makes  it  seem  heavy. 

Cherry  Birds’-Nksts.— Make  a  nice  bak¬ 
ing-powder  biscuit  dough,  as  soft  as  can  be 
rolled  out.  Roll  to  a  thickness  of  about 
half  an  inch  and  cut  with  a  large  biscuit 
cutter.  Cut  the  centers  from  half  of  the 
cakes;  moisten  the  edges  of  the  whole 
ones;  put  a  spoonful  of  drained  and  sweet¬ 
ened  cherries  on  each,  lay  th&  rings  on  top 
and  press  the  edges  together.  Bake  or 
steam  until  done,  and  serve  with  plenty  of 
rich,  sweetened  cream. 

Cherry  Pie. — Line  deep  pie-plates  with 
pastry  made  as  follows:  Whip  a  cup  of 
rich,  sweet  cream  with  the  yelk  of  one 
egg  ;  add  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt  and  one  of 
sugar,  and  just  enough  flour  so  that  it  can 
be  rolled  out.  Fill  the  plates  with  cherries 
which  have  been  drained  and  sweetened. 
One  tea  cupful  of  sugar  is  none  too  much 
for  a  large  pie.  Stir  one  table-spoonful  of 
flour  smoothly  with  half  a  cupful  of  juice 
and  pour  on  the  fruit.  Cover  with  a  top 
crust.  Have  the  oven  very  hot  when  the 
pies  go  iu,  and  allow  it  to  grow  cooler 
rather  than  warmer.  Eat  as  soon  as  cold. 

Canning. —  A  good  supply  of  cherries 
canned  with  or  without  sugar  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  winter,  as  they  are  almost  as 
good  as  fresh  fruit  for  pies  and  puddings. 
A  very  pretty  way  to  prepare  hard  white 
cherries  for  canning  when  one  does  uot  like 
to  have  the  stones  left  in,  is  to  cut  off  a 
large  goose  quill  and  remove  the  stones 
with  it.  It  is  extremely  tedious  work ;  but 
the  result  is  very  gratifying.  A  cherry 
pitter  is  a  great  convenience,  and  if  the 
fruit  is  dropped  by  small  handfuls  into  a 
pail  of  water,  all  wormy  fruit  will  arise  to 
the  top.  I  prefer  this  test  to  the  eyes  of  the 
majority  of  people.  Cherries  are  very  nice 
dried,  with  or  without  sugar ;  but  they  are 
an  expensive  luxury.  I  once  paid  the  cus¬ 
tomary  penny  per  pound  to  a  boy  for  pick¬ 
ing  75  pounds  of  fine  cherries.  After  pick¬ 
ing  and  drying  I  had  five  pounds  of  fruit. 
Had  I  bought  it  at  the  market  price  my 
dried  fruit  would  have  cost  me  60  cents, 
without  counting  my  labor.  Cherries 
for  canning  or  preserving  should  be  of 
decided  flavor.  There  are  many  kinds 
which  are  delicious  when  eaten  fresh,  but 
which  seem  flat  and  insipid  when  canned. 
Burr’s  Seedling  is  one  of  the  best  of  sweet 
cherries  for  pies  or  puddings;  but  the 


French  Imperial  and  the  Yellow  Spanish 
are  a  little  handsomer  when  canned  for  the 
table. 

Of  sour  cherries  the  Early  Richmond  is 
difficult  to  excel. 

The  Black  Tartarian  and  the  Black  Eagle 
are  among  the  finest  dark  cherries;  but 
the  latter  is  often  a  shy  bearer. 

The  Holland  Bigarreauis  a  beatiful  late, 
dark  fruit,  but  it  appeals  to  the  shipper 
more  powerfully,  perhaps, than  to  the  cook. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  s.  A.  little. 


IS  SCIENCE  TOO  “DRY”  FOR 
MOTHERS  ? 

CIENTIFIC  education  embraces  every 
field  of  knowledge ;  turn  which  way 
we  will,  science  touches  our  lives  on  every 
side,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  is  of  such  vital  importance 
that  it  seems  strange  that  women  do  not, 
generally,  take  a  deeper  interest  in  what  so 
nearly  concerns  them  as  well  as  humanity 
at  large.  When  we  remember  what  diffi¬ 
culties  our  great  men  and  women  had 
to  contend  with  in  time  past,  it  seems  that 
we  do  not  appreciate  what  wondrous  op¬ 
portunities  are  ours.  Even  Agassiz,  whose 
life  fills  one  with  enthusiasm  to  do  and  be 
something  more  than  a  living  machine, 
had  not  the  books  which  now  can  be  had 
by  every  one.  He  was  obliged  to  borrow, 
and  copy  what  he  would  keep.  Nor  were 
there  laboratories  equipped  as  now,  nor 
were  there  any  summer  schools,  or  Agassiz 
associations.  Every  facility  is  now  offered 
to  any  one  who  will  bestir  himself  or  her¬ 
self  sufficiently  to  take  an  interest  in  what 
science  is,  and  what  can  be  learned  about 
it.  But  many  consider  that  science  is  a 
mere  bundle  of  dry,  technical  facts,  wound 
about  with  long,  hard,  Latin  names;  or  that 
scientists,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

Each  bird  warbles  the  song  fitted  to  its 
throat  without  discussing  whether  it  was 
meant  to  be  a  singer,  and  there  are  those 
studying  music  all  over  the  world  who 
will  never  distinguish  themselves  as  musi¬ 
cians  ;  there  are  preachers,  teachers,  law¬ 
yers  and  doctors  who  will  never  become 
eminent,  yet  should  they  cease  striving  to 
do  the  best  they  can  ?  And  so  in  science. 
The  feast  is  abundant,  and  we  are  invited 
to  help  ourselves  to  whatever  seems  most 
tempting.  The  King  of  the  Universe,  un¬ 
like  the  fabled  Polycretus,  who  demanded 
a  present  from  his  guests  ere  they  seated 
themselves  at  his  banquet,  asks  only  our 
appreciation  of  his  wondrous  works.  Not 
an  appreciation  which  consists  of  mingled 
fear  and  awe,  such  as  the  ancients  felt 
when  the  sun  was  eclipsed  or  the  lightning 
flashed,  but  a  knowledge  subject  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

How  often  do  we  hear  parents  discuss 
their  early  experience,  or  inexperience,  and 
laughingly  exclaim  that  they  experimented 
with  the  first  baby  as  best  they  could. 
What  a  world  of  meaning  is  conveyed  by 
these  few  words!  Ignorance,  which  we 
should  blush  to  own,  stares  us  in  the  face ; 
for  what  do  we  know  of  anatomy,  physi¬ 
ology,  hygiene,  subjects  of  which  all  women 
should  have  a  knowledge  ?  Not  that  we 
must  know  the  names  of  all  the  muscles, 
nerves,  etc.,  of  the  body;  but  that  we 
should  have  a  general  understanding  of 
that  which  has  such  an  important  bearing 
on  life.  For  us,  who  have  the  care  of 
children  from  infancy  until  maturity,  not 
to  know  the  location  of  even  the  principal 
organs  of  the  body,  nor  to  understand  any¬ 
thing  about  the  functions  of  those  organs, 
is  almost  a  disgrace  to  womankind.  "When 
every  woman  knows  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  “  the  two  breaths,”  as  Charles 
Kingsley  aptly  terms  the  process  of  respir¬ 
ation,  her  common  sense  will  teach  her 
what  manner  of  clothes  she  should  wear. 
When  she  understands  the  mechanism  of 
the  human  foot  she  will  see  the  folly  of  the 
fashionable  high-heeled  shoe. 

Not  until  we  understand  something  of 
the  laws  of  development  can  we  care 
rightly  for  our  children.  When  we  read  of 
the  terrible  mortality  among  children,  we 
are  shocked ;  we  scarcely  deem  it  possible 
that  the  rate  can  be  so  high  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  mothers  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  that 
they  enter  upon  tneir  sacred  duties  with 
almost  no  training,  no  thought  of  their 
awful  responsibilities,  we  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate  to  credit  statistics.  Although  women 
may  now  legitimately  follow  any  calling 
in  life,  or  practice  any  profession,  the  ma¬ 
jority,  the  great  mass  of  women,  will  still 
have  the  care  of  children,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sciences  would  aid  them 
vastly  in  their  work.  Every  day  and  every 
hour  would  such  knowledge  help  them  to 
answer  the  questions,  to  solve  the  problems 
children  are  ever  ready  to  propound. 


Of  what  practical  use  is  botany  ?  It  is 
true  that  many  people  think  of  the  botanist 
as  one  who  collects  and  analyzes  flowers, 
who  dries  and  labels  them,  and  puts  them 
away !  But  botany  now  has  a  broader 
meaning,  a  closer  connection  with  our 
lives.  Aside  from  the  excellent  training  it 
afFords  in  cultivating  an  acute  observation, 
there  are  wonderful  histories  of  growth 
and  development  written  by  the  lives  of 
plants,  which  enlarge  one’s  views  of  life, 
which  broaden  one’s  conception  of  Nature. 
What  can  one  appreciate  of  the  nicety  of  con¬ 
struction  of  a  steam  engine,  who  knows 
nothing  about  machinery  ?  How,  then,  can 
the  careless  on-looker  enjoy  what  the 
trained  eye  understands  P  The  one  sees  a 
mass  of  green  slime  in  a  pool ;  the  other 
sees  the  beautiful  algae,  and  the  sight  brings 
to  mind  their  varied  manner  of  growth. 
The  one  sees  a  velvety-looking  stone  in  the 
gurgling  brook  ;  the  other  sees  the  myriad 
diatoms  with  their  mysterious  motions, 
their  beautiful  forms  and  delicate  mark¬ 
ings.  The  microscope  has  wrought  a  won¬ 
drous  change  in  the  study  of  botany.  Now 
knowing  the  name  of  a  plant  is  but  a  very 
formal  introduction  to  it ;  to  gain  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  the  microscope  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

We  discover  in  our  pantries  sometimes 
patches  of  mold  on  our  preserves,  or  per¬ 
chance  a  scrap  of  moldy  bread ;  suppose 
the  little  ones  see  it,  they  are  sure  to  ask 
what  it  is.  What  satisfaction  is  it  to  them  il 
we  can  but  tell  them  it  is  mold  ?  What  if 
the  inquiring  mind  persists  and  says:  “  But, 
mamma,  what  is  mold  ?”  How  pleasant 
and  how  instructive  the  answer  might 
be,  and  yet  how  often  it  is  only 
“  Run  away,  please,  and  don’t  ask 
so  many  questions.”  Just  here  is  shown 
the  fundamental  need  of  some  familiarity 
with  the  sciences.  Children  are  born  nat¬ 
uralists  and  in  their  early  years,  when  they 
are  thought  of  as  either  playing  or  iu  mis¬ 
chief,  they  are  learning  from  that  rarest  of 
all  teachers,  Nature.  She  has  fine  sand  for 
them  to  play  in,  pretty  flowers  for  them  to 
pluck.  She  has  dainty  shells  scattered 
along  the  river  shore,  shining  pebbles  in 
the  water,  silvery  fish,  pinching  crabs ;  or 
there  are  bright  butterflies  to  chase— gold 
beetles  to  capture;  all  manner  of  winged 
life  darting  hither  and  thither  in  Nature’s 
beautiful  nursery. 

But  she  never  wearies  children,  making 
them  look  at  flowers  or  birds  until  they  are 
disgusted  with  them;  when  they  weary  of 
one  thing,  she  at  once  shows  them  another. 
Now,  we  are  all  teachers,  whether  we  are 
conscious  of  it  or  not;  whether  we  assign 
daily  lessons  or  not,  we  teach  by  actions,  in¬ 
fluence,  example,  and  is  it  not  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  be  fitted  for  the 
work  ? 

In  teachers’  institutes,  national  associa¬ 
tions  and  numberless  magazines,  methods 
for  teaching  children  are  ever  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  is  a  continual  cry  until  it 
has  well-nigh  become  a  wail,  against  “  brain 
forcing  ”  in  childhood ;  yet  how  many 
mothers  heed  the  cry  ?  Physicians  tell  us 
from  knowledge  based  upon  experience, 
Spencer  tells  us,  and  Nature  tells  us  not  to 
weary  children  with  things  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  Yet  in  the  face  of  it  all,  we  take 
them  from  the  sunshine  and  green  fields 
and  fresh  air,  away  from  their  birds  and  in¬ 
sects  and  flowers,  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
school-room,  and  give  then  arithmetic, 
grammar  and  geography.  And  why  do  we 
do  so  ?  Is  it  not  because  mothers  are  not 
able  to  teach  what  children  want  to 
know  ? 

We  know  that  much  depends  upon  the 
kindling  of  a  fire.  We  know  that  shavings 
and  hard  wood  are  not  a  success  without  the 
kiqdling  intervening ;  that  when  insuffi¬ 
cient  kindling  is  used  the  Are  is  sullen,  and 
will  perhaps  finally  go  out.  And  so  with 
the  fire  of  intellect;  much  depends  upon 
the  kindling  of  these  precious  little  fires  in 
our  homes;  their  future  brilliancy  and 
warmth  may  depend  upon  the  kindling  of 
the  fire  in  the  nursery.  We  have  grown 
old  in  the  habit  of  taking  things  for 
granted,  and  cannot  understand  the  rest¬ 
less  questioning,  the  eager  inquiries  of  our 
children.  We  may  use  a  carpet  sweeper, 
but  care  not  how  it  is  constructed,  so  that 
it  does  its  work  well.  The  little  boy,  on  the 
contrary,  cares  nothing  for  its  efficiency  in 
taking  up  dust,  but  would  upset  it  on  the 
carpet  that  he  might  see  the  construction, 
that  he  might  learn  the  how  and  why.  The 
little  girl  beginning  the  piano,  unless  all 
originality  has  been  schooled  out  of  her, 
questions  about  the  connection  between  the 
striking  of  the  keys  and  the  sounds  which 
result.  Ever  and  always  they  are  trying  to 
understand  the  reasons  of  things.  Even  the 
baby  tries  to  see  what  it  is  that  rattles.  The 


cry  that  “  home  duties”  will  be  neglected 
if  women  become  scientists,  is  ill-directed, 
for  our  homes  especially  need  women  in 
science.  mrs.  w.  a.  kellerman. 


THE  CARE  OF  CELLARS. 

AKE  a  chair,  Mrs.  May,  and  lay 
off  your  bonnet,”  said  Mrs.  Dean, 
as  her  neighbor,  who  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  came  in  quite  unceremoniously 
at  the  back  door. 

“  Oh  !  I  can’t  stay,”  said  Mrs.  May,  “  I 
only  ran  over  to  see  if  you  can  lend  me  a 
cup  of  yeast ;  mine  is  all  sour.  But  it  is 
too  bad  to  ask  you  to  take  your  hands  out 
of  the  dish-water  to  get  it.” 

“  Oh,  no !  I  have  to  go  down  cellar  any¬ 
way,  to  take  those  things,”  pointing  to  a 
row  of  dishes  of  different  viands. 

“Well,  you  must  have  the  ‘two  pair  of 
hands  ’  women  often  wish  for,  if  you  can 
carry  all  those  at  once  ;  I  will  be  your  sec¬ 
ond  pair  of  hands.  How  sweet  and  dry 
your  cellar  is,”  exclaimed  the  caller ; 
“  mine  is  so  damp  and  has  such  a  moldy 
smell.  I  am  careful,  too.  I  cleaned  early, 
and  white- washed  the  walls,  and  I  keep  the 
windows  open  from  spring  to  fall.” 

“  No  wonder  your  cellar  is  damp  and 
moldy,  if  you  follow  that  plan,”  said  Mrs. 
Dean,  “airing  the  cellar  only  at  proper 
times  is  the  only  way  to  keep  it  dry  and 
sweet.  A  cellar  needs  perfectly  tight  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  that  are  closed  except  when 
the  outer  air  is  dry  and  cooler  than  the  air 
in  the  cellar.  No  warm  or  damp  air  should 
ever  be  admitted  ;  no  damp  or  south  wind 
should  be  allowed  to  blow  through  it.  I 
open  the  doors  and  windows  on  cool,  dry 
mornings,  closing  them  as  soon  ae  the  air 
becomes  warm,  or  the  least  dampness  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  stones  in  the  cellar ;  if  the  day 
is  cool  I  leave  them  open  all  day.  On  cool, 
dry  nights,  I  leave  the  windows  open  ;  but 
never  if  there  is  any  indication  of  storm  or 
shower.  I  had  the  care  of  cellars  drilled 
into  me  when  I  was  a  girl  at  home  by  my 
only  brother,  who  looked  carefully  after 
the  sanitary  interests  of  the  family.  How 
often  in  fancy  I  hear  his  cheery  voice  as  I 
descend  the  cellar  stairs:  “Now,  girls, 
close  those  cellar  windows  this  morning, 
there  is  a  damp  south  wind ;”  or  :  “  Now, 
open  all  the  cellar  windows  and  doors  this 
cool  morning.”  Another  excellent  plan  in 
connection  with  letting  m  or  excluding  the 
air,  is  to  sprinkle  slaked  lime  over  the 
floor  before  sweeping,  and  to  sweep  it 
into  every  part  of  the  floor. 

“  I  have  learned  a  valuable  lesson,”  said 
Mrs.  May  :  “  but  I  am  keeping  you  from 
your  work;  I  will  hurry  home  and  close 
my  cellar  windows.”  B.  H.  G. 

Johnsons,  N.  Y. 


Pi,$ceUancou$  gulmtisimj. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


As  a  Rule, 

It  Is  best  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  costive¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  saline  or  drastic  purga¬ 
tives.  When  a  cathartic  medicine  is  needed, 
the  most  prompt  and  beneficial  is  Ayer's 
Pills.  Their  effect  is  to  restore  the  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  without  weakening 
them.  Being  sugar-coated,  these  Pills  retain 
their  medicinal  virtues  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  easy  to  take. 

“  I  can  recommend  Ayer’s  Pills  above  all 
others,  having  long  proved  their  value  as  a 
cathartic  for  myself  and  family.”— J.  T.  Hess, 
Leithsville,  Pa. 

“In  1S58,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  began 
tne  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills  as  a  remedy  for  bil¬ 
iousness,  constipation,  high  fevers,  and 
colds.  They  served  me  better  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  previously  tried,  and  I  have  used 
them  in  attacks  of  that  sort  ever  since.” — 
H.  W.  Ilersh,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Ease,  Comfort  and  Thriftl 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINC! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

CT  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free  Men 
tion  Rural  Nbw-Yorkkr. 

F  G  PARSONS  dt  CO.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 
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Publishers  Desk. 


Equality  Means  Equality. 


PROTECTION  FOR  PLANTSMEN. 

For  many  years  past  the  orig¬ 
inators,  discoverers  and  intro¬ 
ducers  of  varieties  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants  new  to  culti¬ 
vation,  have  been  discussing  the 
vexed  question  of  legal  protection 
of  their  rights  in  these  products 
of  their  brains  and  hands.  That 
a  valuable  variety  of  plant  is  as 
much  entitled  to  “  protection”  as 
any  mechanical  invention,  or 
medical  discovery,  or  book,  or 
paper,  or  trade-mark,  can  not 
be  logically  disputed.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  that  the  methods 
heretofore  proposed  have  not 
met  with  favor  because  they 
gave  no  adequate  promise  of 
real  protection.  We  believe 
that  such  protection  is  offered 
in  the  plan  of  a  proposed  law 
given  to  the  public  jointly  by 
the  R.N.-Y.  and  The  American 
Garden,  the  text  of  which  is 
printed  in  another  column.  We 
invite  the  most  critical  discussion 
of  this  plan,  to  the  end  that,  if 
this  is  not  the  right  method,  a 
practical  basis  may  be  reached. 


TO  THE  PARTY  ADDRESSED. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  trades,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  seek  to  reach 
the  public  through  the  medium 
of  advertisements,  have  been  led 
by  subservient  and  shallow-prin¬ 
cipled  editors  and  publishers  to 
consider  the  printed  opinions  of 
the  editors  as  purchasable  by 
them  at  prices  varying  according 
to  the  need  or  greed  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  lucre.  This  has  led  to 
the  outrageous  and  disgusting 
practice  of  publishing  the  most 
unqualified  indorsements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  many  alleged  respectable  rural 
journals,  the  articles  being  pre¬ 
pared  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
advertiser.  So  common  has  the 
practice  become  that  at  least  one 
paper  sends  out  ready-prepared 
“  puffs  ”  to  the  advertiser  in  ad¬ 
vance,  offering  to  insert  them 
gratis  if  the  advertiser  will  be 
so  good  as  to  extend  his  patron¬ 
age  to  that  paper.  Bah  !  Such 
rot  is  enough  to  sicken  any  re¬ 
spectable  man,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  tli at  most  reputable  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  have  no  part  in 
such  methods.  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
The  American  Garden  absolute¬ 
ly  refuse  to  lie  parties  to  such  ser¬ 
vility.  We  have  too  much  respect 
for  our  readers  and  advertising 
patrons  to  palm  off  as  our  own 
other  folks’  exaggerated  opinions 
of  themselves  in  the  shape  of  free 
“ads.”  in  our  reading  columns. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  propose  to 
expose  every  form  of  humbug  as 
we  have  space  and  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  And  we  are  always 
glad  and  eager  to  chronicle  every 
useful  new  implement,  breed, 
plant,  manufactured  article  or 
method,  and  every  improvement 
or  new  use  of  any  of  these  that 
may  be  of  value  or  interest  to 


rural  readers,  quite  regardless  of 
whether  the  owners  are  adver¬ 
tisers  or  not.  This  we  believe  to 
be  within  the  legitimate  province 
of  any  self-respecting  newspaper 
or  magazine.  We  can  not  always 
have  space  to  spare  for  these 
things;  every  week  we  have 
more  good  matter  on  hand  than 
would  suffice  to  fill  half  a  dozen 
issues  ;  yet  we  welcome,  seek  and 
solicit  fresh,  bright  and  practical 
matter  of  every  sort  within  the 
scope  of  our  journals. 


As  soon  as  arrangements  can 
ho  completed,  we  shall  begin  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  articles 
entitled.  “  Through  the  Genesee 
Valley  With  a  Camera.”  Our 
correspondent,  Edw.  F.  Dibble, 
will  describe  the  agriculture  of 
the  famous  Genesee  Valley — one 
of  the  most  interesting  farming 
sections  in  the  world.  A  photog¬ 
rapher  will  aid  him  in  securing 
views  of  buildings,  stock,  etc., 
etc.,  in  that  section.  We  hope  to 
make  such  articles  a  feature  of 
the  R.N.-Y.  hereafter. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  sheepmen  in 
Wales,  competitive  trials  of  sheep  dogs 
were  held.  Why  not  ?  Our  sportsmen 
have  competitive  trials  for  setters  and 
pointers,  why  not  encourage  the  practical 
canine — the  Shepherd  dog  ? 

The  training  stable  at  Miller  &  Sibley’s 
Prospect  Hill  Stock  Farm,  Franklin,  Pa., 
was  burned  on  the  3d.  “All  the  animals, 
comprising  20  trotting  horses  valued  at 
$250,000,  were  gotten  out  unharmed  through 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  employees.  One 
employee  was  severely  trampled  on.  Loss 
$75,000:” 

A  dishorning  defence  association  has 
been  formed  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  forward  evidence  in  support  of 
the  practice  when  the  government  insti¬ 
tutes.  as  it  has  threatened  to,  a  prosecution 
in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
operation. 

English  papers  constantly  refer  to  the 
importance  of  calf-rearing  for  English 
farmers.  There  are  many  Englishmen 
who  would  like  to  import  calves  from 
other  countries.  Could  they  do  this,  they 
would  be  willing  to  let  the  authorities  keep 
out  “store  cattle.”  It  is  not  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  such  distinction  will  be 
made. 

A  new  mart  for  the  sale  of  blooded 
horses  is  to  be  opened  in  New  York  in  the 
old  panorama  building,  7th  avenue  and 
55th  St.  The  building  will  accommodate 
400  horses  and  100  carriages.  It  will  be  a 
branch  of  the  famous  London  “Tatter- 
sails”  and  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Easton,  a  well  known  live  stock  auc¬ 
tioneer. 

The  London  cart  horse  parade  was  a 
great  success.  There  were  302  horses  and 
251  drivers  in  line.  It  is  said  that  the 
judges  went  through  their  work  in  earnest, 
examining  jaws  for  raw  sores  that  might 
have  arisen  from  careless  or  cruel  bitting, 
drawing  their  hands  through  the  mane  to 
see  that  the  tooth  comb  had  been  recently 
used,  throwing  back  the  hair  of  the  fet¬ 
lock.  and  examining  the  hoofs,  etc.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  horses  pre¬ 
dominated. 

Feed  TnE  Colt. — A  friend  sends  us  the 
following  quotation  from  an  English  paper, 
which  he  says  is  as  true  as  it  can  be :  “  As 
a  rule,  a  foal  gets  on  very  well  till  the 
autumnal  grazing  fails  both  himself  and 
his  dam.  Then  is  the  time  to  hold  out  the 
sympathetic  handful  of  corn  and  bran  and 
other  nice  digestible  foods,  maintaining  or 
increasing  the  supply  throughout  the  first 
winter.  The  cost  is  very  little,  and  on  the 
first  of  May  you  will  turn  outtograss  such 
a  robust  yearling  as  will  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  and  do  well  during  the  next  three 
winters  at  small  cost,  and  be  a  far  better 
four-year-old  than  the  foal  that  is  debili¬ 
tated  by  starvation  during  his  first  and 
coldest  and  most  cruel  winter.” 

Mules  as  Stayers.— Upon  entering  a 
shaft  of  a  Pennsylvania  mine  which  had 
been  on  fire,  12  mules  were  found  alive 
after  being  without  food  and  water  for  26 
days.  This  suggests  great  possibilities  for 
the  much-abused  mule.  In  the  blizzard- 
burdened  and  snow-laden  North  and  West, 
he  might  be  corralled  under  snug  shelter 
iu  the  fall  and  left  to  while  away  the  long 
winter  in  seclusion.  Through  the  flood- 
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stricken  valleys  he  might  be  sealed  up  in  a 
water  tight  retreat  on  the  approach  of 
threatening  weather  with  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  will  be  found  safe  wrhen 
wanted.  The  mule  has  never  been  noted 
for  his  beauty :  his  has  been  a  utilitarian 
existence,  but  the  discovery  of  these  stay¬ 
ing  qualities  must  endear  him  still  more  to 
those  farmers  who  want  an  animal  for  ser¬ 
vice  and  not  for  looks. 

The  Poultry  Business.— In  regard  to 
the  past  season’s  business  in  broilers  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  writes  : 
“  Prices  have  been  a  little  lower  than 
they  were  last  year,  but  in  Hammonton 
fewer  broilers  have  been  raised  this  season, 
owing  principally  to  loss  of  time  from  the 
eggs  not  having  been  fertile.  This  lack  of 
fertility  is  partially  due  to  the  excessively 
wet.  winter,  the  hens  being  more  closely 
confined  than  usual.  Some  of  our  broiler- 
raisers  did  better  than  ever  before ;  but 
ot  hers  did  not  do  so  well.  The  complaint  that 
eggs  did  nothatch  well  is  general.  Eggs  of 
pure  breeds,  for  hatching  purposes,  have 
sold  well  this  season,  many  breeders  not 
being  able  to  fill  their  orders.  There  is  a 
large  demand  for  Indian  Games.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  1889.” 

The  Daughter’s  Cows.  —  A  traveler 
among  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  thus 
describes  a  singular  custom  among  the 
people  of  that  country:  “When  a  girl  is 
born,  she  is  given  a  heifer  by  her  parents. 
All  the  offspring  of  this  heifer  belong  to 
the  girl ;  but  to  pay  the  cost  of  herding  and 
feeding,  every  second  bull  calf — born  of  the 
heifer  or  her  female  descendants — belongs 
to  the  parents.  When  the  girl  comes  to  a 
marriageable  age  she  does  not  go  empty- 
handed  to  her  husband  :  but  has  a  herd — 
sometimes  as  many  as  100  head — all  in  her 
own  right..  By  the  time  she  has  finished 
her  education,  she  has  cows  enough  to  form 
a  dairy,  which  she  manages  for  herself — 
selling  the  milk,  butter,  and  sometimes 
cheese.  There  is  therefore  no  sudden  drain 
on  her  parents’  means  when  she  marries.” 
The  sons  do  not  have  the  same  privilege. 
They  must  marry  some  other  man’s 
daughter  1 

“  A  New  Cross.” — This  is  what  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  call  the  calves  from  Kerry 
cows  and  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls.  We  are 
told  that  "than  the  Kerry  in  its  own 
proper  sphere  there  is  no  more  useful 
variety  of  cattle  in  existence.  It  is  the  one 
native  breed  of  cattle  now  existing  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  is  well  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  as  yet  been  given  to  its  improve¬ 
ment  and  extension.  The  corresponding 
variety  of  cattle  in  the  northeastern  coun¬ 
ties  of  Scotland  is  the  Polled  Aberdeen- 
Angus  breed,  which  has  become  famous  at 
home  and  abroad  for  its  wonderful  pre¬ 
cocity  and  excellent  beef-producing  proper¬ 
ties.”  Of  the  animals  produced  by  this 
cross  we  are  informed  that  "during  their 
first  winter  in  Scotland  these  crosses  were 
kept  out  on  the  field  upon  turnip  tops  and 
what  pasture  they  could  pick  up.  In  the 
following  summer  they  had  no  extra  food 
on  the  pasture,  but  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring  they  were  liberally  stall  fed. 
They  were  black  in  color,  all  hornless,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  were  fairly  well-shaped,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  very  best  features  of  beef 
cattle.” 

Mutton  Merinos. — Farmers  seem  to  be 
greatly  pleased  at  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  encourage  the  production  of 
Merino  sheep  bred  particularly  for  mutton. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
made  a  new  class  for  “  Merinos  bred  for 
mutton,  size  and  form  of  carcass  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  length  of  staple,”  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  will  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  distinct  types  of  the  Merino; 
one  a  special-purpose  animal  bred  for  wool 
alone  and  the  other  a  larger  animal  showing 
a  fair  fleece  of  wool  and  producing  a  good 
mutton  carcass.  Mutton  from  “  woolly  ” 
Merinos  is  poor  stuff,  as  consumers  gener¬ 
ally  get  it,  and  one  reason  why  Americans 
prefer  pork  and  beef  to  mutton  is  because 
farmers  have  persisted  in  supplying  us  with 
the  flesh  of  sheep  which,  while  excelling  as 
wool  makers,  can  never  be  expected  to  make 
mutton.  Farmers  who  feed  sheep  are 
obliged  to  buy  wool  Merinos  because,  most 
of  tne  time,  there  is  nothing  else  to  buy. 
The  mutton  Merino  will  be  the  true  “gen¬ 
eral-purpose  ”  sheep. 

Live  Stock  Insurance.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Farmers’  and  Stock-Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sends  us  the  following  note :  “  I 
was  interested  and  amused  in  reading  what 
the  Rural  correspondents  had  to  say  about 
live  stock  insurance.  The  majority,  I 
notice,  think  that  live  stock  insurance  is  a 
good  thing,  while  some  of  them  think  it 
entirely  too  expensive.  All,  however,  are 
unanimous  iu  the  opinion  that  fire  insur¬ 
ance  is  necessary,  and  still  the  statistics 
show  that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  horses 
of  the  country  die  or  are  killed  by  fire  and 
lightning.  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  I  think  cover  the  ground  when 
they  say  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against 
mutual  live  stock  insurance.  We  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  straight  premium,  no  assess 
merits,  and  our  company  has  been  a  great 
success  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 
We  are  fast  educating  some  of  our  leading 
stock  men  to  believe  that  live  stock  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  necessity  as  much  so  as  fire  in¬ 
surance,  and  we  are  commanding  the  re¬ 
spect  and  patronage  of  the  best  class  of 
stock  breeders  in  our  State.” 

Eastern-raised  Horses.— Mr.  A.  M. 
Lagrange,  of  Albany  County,  N.Y., believes 
that  there  will  always  be  a  good  demand 
for  horses  raised  on  farms  at  the  East.  He 
says:  “  I  can  raise  a  young  horse  for  $75  to 
the  age  of  three  years :  but  the  mare  and 
stallion  must  be  first-class,  and  I  would 


work  both,  as  I  find  that  if  the  mare  is 
worked  moderately  and  fed  good  oats  and 
bay,  the  colt  is  always  strong  and  healthy. 
1  also  obtain  the  best  colts  from  young 
mares  that  dropped  their  first  colt  when 
they  were  three  years  old.  Such  mares 
breed  almost  every  year.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  farmers  can  make  money  by 
raising  trotters.  They  should  raise  general- 
purpose  horses  of  compact  form,  weighing 
1,000  to  1,400  pounds,  with  good,  sound 
hoofs.  These  are  the  foundation  of  every 
horse ;  without  them  he  isnot worth  much. 
My  experience  is  that  a  Norman  stallion 
crossed  on  the  ITambletonian  mare  pro¬ 
duces  a  good  roadster  and  a  grand  farm 
horse,  which  is  just  what  the  farmer  wants, 
and  it  does  not  take  all  the  farmer  raises  to 
keep  such  an  animal  in  fine  condition.  T 
think  it  a  great  pleasure  to  raise  and  work 
fine  young  horses,  and  there  is  always  a 
ready  sale  for  them  at  the  highest  market 
prices.  I  also  claim  that  the  horse  raised 
on  an  Eastern  farm  is  worth  more  than  the 
Western  horse,  as  be  is  trained,  worked 
and  well  cared  for,  and  is  more  gentle  in 
every  way.  The  fast  walker  is  the  horse 
for  the  farmer.  With  such  an  animal  he 
can  make,  time  on  the  road  with  a  load  as 
well  as  before  the  plow  and  in  mowing,  and 
any  other  work  on  the  farm.” 

“  Our  Best  Customers.”— English  breed¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  changing  in  their  ideas  of 
desirable  markets  for  their  surplus  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Formerly  this  country  was 
looked  upon  ns  the  most  desirable  market. 
Now,  a  class  of  wise  men  come  for¬ 
ward  with  the  proposition  that  “  our 
best  customers  are  our  brother  breed¬ 
ers.”  Prof.  Wriehtson  is  credited  with 
these  remarks :  “  Where  shall  we  find  such 
markets  for  our  Shire  horses  as  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  where  over  1.(100  head  can  be 
seen  out  for  a  holiday  show  ?  Even  these 
are  but  the  creme  tie  la  creme  of  the  vast 
crowd  of  working  horses,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  kept  up.  Then,  again,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  home  buyers  to  foreign  for 
any  of  our  home  breeds?  Probably  100  to 
one.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  deepest 
thought,  and  we  hope  our  breeders  will 
take  it  to  heart.  We  are  glad  to  see  foreign 
buyers  here,  and  we  welcome  them.  The 
more  outlets  for  our  best  ‘stock  the  better 
for  all  parties.’  But,  after  all,  *  the  nimble 
sixpence  ’  is  a  British  coin.” 

Mr.  Sanders  Spencer  comes  closer  still  to 
the  point  when  he  says:  “I  would  suggest 
that,  instead  of  our  attempting  to  breed 
what  the  American  buyers  are  pleased  to 
call  improved  Shires,  or  horses  of  a  lighter 
and  more  flashy  style,  we  should  redouble 
our  efforts  to  flatten  and  harden  the  bone 
and  sinews,  improve  the  walking  action, 
breed  out  those  few  round  ankles  and  short 
upright  pasterns  and  the  coarse  curly  hair, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain,  and  if  possible 
increase  the  weight  and  substance  of  our 
Shire  horses.  With  all  our  efforts  we  shall 
still  breed  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
lighter-limbed  horses  to  which  our  foreign 
customers  appear  to  be  partial,  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  animals  which  will  com¬ 
mand  a  remunerative  price  for  draught 
work  as  long  as  England  remains  the  em¬ 
porium  of  the  civilized  world.” 

Choose  the  Right  Breed.— The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  James  Turner,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  will,  we  think,  strike  our  read¬ 
ers  as  being  both  sensible  and  fair  : 

“  My  own  experience  has  been  that  each 
one  of  the  improved  breeds  of  horses  is  best 
in  certain  places.  You  will  find  that  the 
breeders  of  each  distinct  class  are  liable  to 
claim  for  them  that  they  ami  they  alone 
are  the  best  horses  for  the  farmers  and 
stock-growers  to  breed.  This  claim,  how¬ 
ever.  is  too  broad  and  entirely  untenable. 
In  the  right  place  the  Clydesdale  is  best; 
in  another  the  Percheron,  and  in  auother 
special  class  of  work  the  American  trotting 
horse,  and  so  on,  down  through  the  list  of 
the  various  Improved  breeds.  I  would 
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A  HANDY  TOOL. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

Is  a  convenient  device  to  he  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  It  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  In  use 
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reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 
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advise  a  breeder,  if  he  desires  to  produce 
roadsters,  to  cross  on  the  common  mares 
in  his  district  a  standard-bred  trotting 
horse,  as  I  believe,  for  this  purpose,  no  ani¬ 
mal  will  take  the  place  and  have  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  staying  qualities  of  the  standard- 
bred  trotter.  If  the  object  of  breeding  is 
to  bring  up  a  class  of  horses  for  general 
purposes  on  the  farm,  I  would  advise  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  common  mares  of  the  country  a 
pure  bred  Clydesdale  stallion.  This  cross 
should  produce  an  all-work  horse,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  1,400  to  1,450  pounds  at  maturity, 
having  a  good,  broad,  flat  leg,  good  feet, 
kind  disposition,  an  animal  well  adapted 
to  plowing,  drawing  loads  to  town,  or  trot¬ 
ting  back  home  with  the  empty  wagon.  My 
imnressions  are  that  to  breed  a  registered 
Percberon  stallion  on  the  common  mares 
of  the  country  would  produce  a  grade 
better  adapted  for  farm  work  than  for 
heavy  draft  work  on  the  pavements  in  a 
city.  Crossing  any  of  the  improved  draft 
breeds,  tiz.  :  Clydesdales,  English  Shire, 
Suffolk  Punch,  Belgian  or  Percherou  stal¬ 
lions,  on  the  common  mares  of  the  country, 
will  produce  an  improved  class  of  horses 
for  heavy  team  work.  Being  myself  a 
breeder  of  Clydesdales.  I  should  naturally 
he  inclined  to  prefer  Clydes  for  such  cross¬ 
ing;  but  at  the  same  time  I  will  be  fair 
enough  to  admit  that  in  certain  places  and 
for  certain  purposes  some  of  the  others 
enumerated  will  give  good  satisfaction.  If 
horses  are  wanted  for  carriage  or  roadster 
work,  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  produced  on  earth 
equal,  in  the  many  qualifications  required, 
to  the  American  trotting  horse.  If  properly 
broken  he  is  always  cheerful,  fearless, 
and  possesses  the  necessary  qualities  for 
the  work  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  class  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  bred  that  can 
be  safely  called  the  best.  Each  of  the  im¬ 
proved  breeds  is,  in  my  judgment,  oest  in 
certain  places.  The  only  thing  for  breeders 
to  keep  in  mind  is  to  be  sure  to  get  the 
right  animal  in  the  right  place.” 


Deliverance. 

“  When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  doubled, 
Moses  comes.” 

To  many  a  hopeless  sufferer,  looking  for 
no  earthly  relief,  the  deliverer  comes  in  the 
form  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 
But  judge  for  yourself. 

Dus.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  treatment  saved  my  life. 
My  husband  is  a  physician,  and  it  was 
through  his  advice  I  was  induced  to  use  it.” 
Mrs.  Dr.  F.  W.  Stone,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Feb.  (5,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “It  is  some 
eighteen  months  since  I  used  your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  bronchial 
trouble.  Doctor  said  my  case  was  hope¬ 
less,  but  I  am  able  to  say  I  am  free  from  it. 
Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  cer¬ 
tainly  did  relieve  me  wonderfully.  ’’Martha 
D.  Tweed,  Buffalo,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

You  will  find  all  the  evidence  you  desire 
in  our  book  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
gives  a  full  history  of  its  discovery,  nature 
and  results.  We  court  investigation.  This 
work  is  sent  free.  No  other  genuine, 
whether  others  have  appropriated  the  name 
or  not.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen, 
1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

SATURDAY,  June  14,  1890. 

There  is  a  report  of  the  discovery  of  a 
plant  growing  in  abundance  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  which  is  likely  to  prove 
a  powerful  rival  of  jute. 

The  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  resulted,  it 
is  reported,  in  eradicating  it  everywhere 
except  in  some  of  the  herds  in  Kings  and 
Queens  Counties,  Long  Island.  A  raid  has 
been  made  upon  these  herds  during  the 
week  by  the  government  agents,  and  many 
diseased  and  exposed  cattle  were  captured 
and  killed.  Many  of  the  owners  forcibly 
resisted  the  agents.  .  The  condemned  cattle 
are  appraised  by  the  veterinary  inspector, 
and  the  owners  paid  by  the  government. 
During  the  last  four  months  1,048  cattle 
have  been  slaughtered,  of  which  263  were 
diseased  and  783  had  been  exposed.  The 
government  paid  out  $37,564.50,  and  re¬ 
ceived  $16,432.52  as  salvage  on  meat  of  nou- 
diseased  cattle. 

Seventeen-year  locusts  have  appeared  in 
several  places  in  New  York  State,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  State  Entomologist  Lint- 
ner,  who  says  they  were  not  due  until  1894. 
He  says  there  are  six  broods  of  these  lo¬ 
custs.  and  the  ones  now  appearing  cannot 
belong  to  any  of  them.  He  is  investigating 
them. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
began  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  on  Tuesday.  Eighteen  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  represented. 
The  McKinley  bill  so  far  as  it  affects 
garden  seeds  was  discussed.  The  majority 
of  the  members  seem  to  favor  this  bill, 
which  is  evidently  in  their  interest. 

The  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at 
Amherst,  begin  to-morrow  and  coutinue 
four  days. 

It  is  reported  that  the  sale  of  the  Chicago 
Stockyards  to  an  English  syndicate  will 
be  consummated  July  l.  There  is  also  a 
rumor  that  after  the  sale  local  capitalists 
will  combine  and  start  another  concern. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  society  for  the  insurance  of 


crops  against  climatic  mishaps.  The  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society  of  the  metropolis  has 
initiated  the  movement. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  to  prohibit 
monopoly  in  the  transportation  of  cattle 
to  foreign  countries ;  also  a  resolution  re¬ 
questing  the  President  to  cause  negotia¬ 
tions  with  British  authorities  for  the  abro¬ 
gation  or  modification  of  the  regulation  re¬ 
quiring  that  American  cattle  exported  to 
Great  Britain  be  slaughtered  at  the  port 
of  entry :  also,  the  Senate  bill  to  provide 
for  the  inspection  of  live  cattle  and  beef 
products  intended  for  export  to  foreign 
countries. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Western 
Union  Beef  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$15,000,000,  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Colorado,  recently.  The  company 
is  a  consolidation  of  all  the  principal  stock 
interests  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Texas,  among  which  are  the  North 
America  Cattle  Company,  and  Frontier 
Land  and  Cattle  Company,  of  Wyoming; 
the  Brush  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  of 
Colorado ;  the  Nueces  Land  and  Cattle 
Company,  the  Fort  Stockton  Live  Stock 
and  Land  Company,  the  San  Antonio 
Ranch  Company,  of  Texas;  and  the  Phoenix 
Farm  and  Ranch  Company,  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  The  principal  office  will  be  in  Denver, 
with  a  branch  in  New  York. 


Beeciiam’s  Pills  cure  SickHeadache. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  14,  1890 


Brans.— Marrows—  New,  fi  :s7@82  40;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  900*1 9">;  Pea,  $1  90®|2 UO;  Red  Kidney,  $4  '0; 
White  Kidney,  choice, $2  350*2  40.  Foreign  Mediums. 
81  500*1  65;  California  Lima,  $2  600*8  70-  Dalian.  81  65 
@81*5.  Green  Peas.  95c.0*l  05  Scorch  Pease,  $1.10. 

Buttkb— New— Elgin.  best,  1414015c;  Western,  best 
1314014c;  do  prime,  12®l3c:  do  Rood,  10011-  do  poor, 
6010;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrklns.  tutis.  best,  14@15c ;  do 
prime.  12018;  do  tine,  10.011:  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  12013c; 
do  goad,  10® He.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
1101124:  do  nno,  8010:  Western  dairy,  One,  10O— c; 
tin  fair  8h9c:do  poor.  R®?c:  do  factory,  fresh,  best. 
9010c,  do  prime.  809c;  do  good,  7®8 ;  do  poor,  5 
0626c. 

New  Cheese.— Fancy  White.  82409:  fancy  colored, 
82409;  fair,  hosH;  light  skims,  70124;  skims,  303. 

Eoos.— Near  by  fresn,  1324c;  Canadian.  132491324c.; 
Southern,  123401226c:  Western,  best.  124£913c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.  tier  bbl.  83  25(387  00;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box.  $2  50(08150;  Strawberries. 3 318c.  Goose¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  90lue.  Cherries,  Virginia,  5®l8c. 

Domestic  DiuED-Apples—  Evaporated,  old,  709c.; 
do  choice,  new.  1101126c;  prime,  1O01o2*c:  sliced,  new, 
424@624C  :  do  old.  3)6®  3%c;  Chopped,  4@42£c,  Cores  and 
skins,  144(0 2c.  Cherries  new.  8012c;  do,  old.  8010c. 
Raspberries,  new  25®30c ;  Blackberries,  3260426c. 
Peaches,  Delaware. evaporated, peeled,  15022c;  dodo, 
unpeeled,  70Hic;  Georg  la.  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
(015c  :  do  do  do.  unpeeled. 7®9t*c;  do  do,  sundrled,  80 
11c.  Huckleberries,  new.  8010c.  Plums,  new,  506c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  31  00081  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00082  (JO. 

Hay  anu  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  65090c;  do  good, 
650750:  do  medium.  5OC06O ;  Clover,  mixed.  45055c; 
shipping,  850400.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90c. 0$1  00;  short 
rye.  45055c;  oat  and  wheat,  30040c. 

Hosky— Iu  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11012c; 
Buckwheat,  1U011C:  Beeswax  22023c. 

Hors.- State.  New,  20@21c;  do,  good,  18319c;  do 
common, 14015c;  do  1888.  oest,  ll®12c;  dodo  prime, 100 
Uc,  dodo,  common,  708c;  California.  New,  best,  190 
2le;  do  good  to  prime,  16018c  do  Old,  best,  11012c; 
do  common  and  fair,  709c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, quoted 
82408-lsic,  ami  farmers’  grades  at  12408c,  Pecans,  9010c 

Poultry.  Dressed — luricey  ■>,  mixed,  per  lb.  90 
16c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9<tl0c;  do  common  to, 
good,  8090:  Ducks,  spring,  good,  16018;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50082  75,  do  dark,  do.  $1  f  u.«,81  75: 
Chickens,  spring,  17028c:  Fowls,  near  by.  1001026c  ; 
Capons,  16022c:  Slips,  16018c.  Broilers,  heavy,  25032c; 
do.  light,  35037c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb.  14018c; 
Fowls  near-by, per  lb. 100 — -0,  00  W  estern.per  lb.  924 
@10c;  roosters,  per  lb, 5240— 0:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  S<# 
10c,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  6O0$()  75;  Geese, West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  0U@*1  25. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes— Maine  per  bbl.  *1  75082(10; 
New  Brunswick.  $  75/>$2:  State  do.  15c util  50  do  New 
Orleans,  25;  Charleston  do.  $2  50082  75.  Western, 

do,  75c.«t$l  50;  Bermuda,  do.  $1  500*3  00,  Florida,  do, 
$2  OOmJSOO;  Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb.  sack,  75c. 
<0$1  50,  Sweets  do.  $2  5U<®$4  00.  Cabbage,  per  loo, 
*10  000815  00.  Turnips,  per  bbl,  $1  50081 15;  Onions— 
Bermuda,  ptr  crate,  *2  00;  Havana,  do  do,  $1  750*2  25, 
Tomatoes,  per  crate,  $1  50083  00.  Beets  per  erate, 
SI  000*1  50;  Asparagus,  per  dozen,  *0  500*115;  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  *3  000*0  00;  Peas,  per  crate.  SI  000 
$1  25;  String  Beans,  per  erate,  $0  250*1  00;  Cabbages, 
Norfolk,  per  bbl..  *l<a*2  25.  do  Charleston,  *2  (.0,0*2  25; 
Cucumbers,  per  erate,  $0  500*1  50;  Squash,  per  bbl. 
25C.01. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  Cables  were  dull  and  rather  easier,  and 
the  weather  reports  from  the  West  were  generally 
favorable.  Clearances  showed  a  slight  Increase,  and 
arrivals  at  all  pulnts  were  oulyr  moderate.  ”Brai- 
street  ”  reports  a  decrease  for  the  week  of  8  0  000 
bushels  In  available  stocks  east  of  the  Rockies,  but 
that  did  not  affect  the  market.  Sales— Ungraded 
Winter  Red  at  37096c.:  No.  2  Red,  f.  o.  o.,  95.9526c.; 
No.  1  Hard  spring  afloat,  si:  No.  1  Northern  Spring, 
9»2(i ■  SWfcc  alloat;  No  2  Bed  quoted  9394c.  store.  #32* 
0959*0.  afloat ;  No.  2  J une,  y32v09i2»c.;  <10  July,  9-940 
94Jj.e.;  do  August,  92->4  9424c.;  do  September,  9;44  aide.; 
do  December.  949f.09544e.;  do  May.  93)40999*0.  nVE.— 
Again  tower  and  in  moderate  demand  Sales  -Western 
56240..  delivered  for  export;  Western,  iu  boatloads, 
quoted  at  562ac..  Canada,  'i5e.;  State.  58c.  CORN.— 
Also  weakened,  as  influenced  by  the  break  In  wheat. 
Receipts  continued  Ductal,  and  that,  too.  had  a  de¬ 
pressing  Influence.  The  spot  market  suffered  a  loss 
oi  2»0-b,e.  and  olo-ed  with  freer  offerings  Demand 
fiom  exporters  was  more  active  at  the  de  line. 

“  Bradstreet  ”  reported  a  decrease  of  1.765, (Kid  bushels 
last  week  in  available  stocks  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Sales  Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  894404224c.; 
Si  earner  Mixed,  4104  24<--.  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed, 

41*40.,  store  and  elevator,  412sw42c.  afloat;  No.  2  June 
4  •}, ;  do  July,  41  7-160419*0  ;  do  August,  422*0429*0  ; 
do  September.  429p«43e.  CATS— sympathized  with 
wneat  and  corn,  closing  with  a  general  decline  all 
around.  The  spot  market  broke  fully  24e.  on  full 
reeel  ts  ami  very  moderate  demands.  Sales— No.  3 
Mixed,  34c.  elevator ;  No.  3  White,  339*0340.  elevator  , 
No.  2  Mixed,  3424'«  3484c.  elevator,  35  Si®  354*  c.  delivered; 
No.  2  While, 34 2403 e>4C.  el- valor, 352*ig 36$i  c. delivered; 
clipped  No.  2  White.  37e.  delivered;  No  1  White,  87c. 
elevator ;  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  3224436c.:  White 
do,  34  a  40c.;  No.  2  J  line,  83^aS4c.;  do  July,  S3  >.4  a  33  2^0.: 
do  August,  32032240.  do  September,  31081)40.;  No.  2 
W hlte  Juue,  3424  ,*3»J*c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  market  opened  weak  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  Kentucky  "  stlllers  ”  sold  at  $1  400 
$4  35 ;  Pennsylvania  (to  at  *4  4u«»S4  90 ;  poorest,  to 
ties  1  corn  and  meal-fed  steers  at  s  1045  (one  steer  at 
*5  10);  oxen  and  stags  at  *3  250  84  23 ;  bulls  at  *3  U5.« 
*3M(,  tUi  bid  lug  2  cars  of  slop  fed  at  *3  20®  $.1  60  ;  dry 
cows  ai  *2  300*2  90.  Pri\rute  cable  advices  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  2*e.  loivor  and  selling  at  3J*d.  or  scant 


7%e.,  and  American  steers  easier  at  1()@llMc.,  dead 
weight. 

MILCH  COWS —Receipts,  177  head.  Most  of  the 
arrivals  went  direct  to  Long  Island  dealers.  The 
market  Is  steady' for  good  stock.  The  offerings  were 
mainly  common  to  fair  grades  at  $21  to  $45  each. 

CALVES.— Dealers  report  a  healthy  active  market 
at  strong  prices,  with  sales  of  Buttermilk  Calves  at 
32601c  ;  mixed  lots  at  40426c,;  common  to  choice 
Veals  at  1940526c  ;  and  a  very  few  picked  Harlems 
retailed  at  6c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Common  stock  was  not 
wanted,  even  at  low  figures,  nut  good  sheep  sold 
fairly  weil  at  previous  prices,  and  prime  lambs  were 
also  In  demand,  although  as  compared  with  Monday 
the  lamb  market  was  a  fraction  lower.  Poorest  to 
best  sheep  told  at  I0f?j'c.  per  lb  .cull  lambs  at  52406c  ; 
ordinary  to  prime  at  6 %<a  8c.,  winter-fed  do  at  594c. 

HOGS.— Quotations  are  $3  85®  $1  le. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  statistical  returns  for  June  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  acreage  in  cotton  in  nearly  every 
State.  The  fair  price  prevailing,  with  low 
prices  for  other  products,  stimulates  the 
extension  for  planting.  The  overflow  in 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  delayed  planting 
in  those  States  and  prevented  increase 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  made. 
There  are  locations  where  re-planting  to 
perfect  stands  iujured  by  cold  nights  is  still 
continued,  and  will  be  in  extreme  cases  to 
June  15  In  more  southern  latitudes  the 
plants  are  beginning  to  bloom.  While  the 
entire  breadth,  as  a  rule,  is  late,  the  plants 
are  healthy  and  growing  rapidly.  The  re¬ 
turns  also  include  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  area  of  wheat  both  spring  and  winter, 
and  its  condition.  While  several  States 
increased  the  area  of  winter  wheat  last 
autumn,  the  heavy  reduction  by  plowing 
and  planting  in  other  crops,  to  replace  the 
winter-killed  wheat  iu  Illinois,  in  Indiana, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  in  two  or  three 
other  States  has  reduced  the  acreage  in 
every  wheat-growing  State  of  any  promi¬ 
nence  except  Kansas  and  Oregon.  The 
percentages  represent  the  actual  area  now 
growing,  in  comparison  with  the  acreage 
harvested  last  year,  and  include  all  that 
was  seeded  last  fall  except  what  had  been 
replaced  by  other  crops.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  is  91.2,  a  reduction  of  8.8  per 
cent.  of  last  year’s  winter  wheat 
area.  An  increase  in  acreages  of  spring 
wheat  is  reported,  except  in  Wisconsin  and 
Dakota.  The  general  percentage  is  103.8. 
Taking  winter  and  spring  wheat  together, 
the  percentage  of  last  year’s  breadth  is 
95.4,  showing  a  net  loss  of  nearly  1,750,000 
acres.  The  estimated  area  of  1889  was  38,- 
123,859  acres.  Condition  of  growing  winter 
wheat  has  declined  from  80  to  78.1  since 
May  1.  The  average  of  entire  spring  wheat 
breadth  is  91.2.  The  reported  area  of  oats 
is  98.7 ;  condition,  89.8.  The  area  of  barley 
is  98.1;  condition,  86.4.  The  area  of  rye  is 
98.5;  condition,  92.3.  The  area  of  clover  is 
100.7 ;  condition,  95.1. 

The  June  report  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  com¬ 
piled  from  240  reports  of  special  corres¬ 
pondents,  shows  that  with  few  exceptions 
perfect  stands  of  cotton  exist  throughout 
the  State.  The  plant  is  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  well  advanced,  blossoms  having  been 
reported  in  the  lower  counties  several  days 
ago.  The  average  condition  is  103,  against 
78  last  year.  The  increase  in  acreage  is 
four  per  cent.  An  excellent  stand  of  corn 
is  reported  and  the  crop  is  clean  and  grow¬ 
ing  finely.  The  average  condition  is  S9  for 
bottom  lands  and  97  for  uplands,  against 
81  last  year ;  26  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is 
planted  on  bottom  lands.  The  wheat 
harvest,  just  completed,  shows  a  very  short 
crop,  the  yield  being  65  per  cent,  of  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  against  68  last  year.  The  peach 
crop  will  be  almost  an  entire  failure  in 
many  sections,  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  crop  for  the  entire  State  will  not  exceed 
25  per  cent,  of  an  average  yield.  Apples 
and  pears  are  promising.  There  is  a  large 
decrease  in  farm  supplies  purchased  this 
season,  the  average  decrease  for  the  State 
being  19  per  cent. 

The  first  week  in  June  gave  the  North¬ 
west  its  first  seasonable,  growing  weather 
of  the  season.  With  the  high  degree  of 
temperature  there  has  been  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  an  increased  development  of 
insect  life.  This  has  particularly  affected 
oats.  The  result  has  been  that  in  some  areas 
of  Illinois  the  plant  has  been  almost  totally 
destroyed.  The  wheat  louse,  as  it  is  called, 
has  also  made  its  appearance,  but  so  far  has 
not  done  any  damage  of  a  material  charac¬ 
ter  to  wheat.  Commencing  in  the  far 
Northwest,  in  the  spring  wheat  areas  of 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  where  there  has 
been  until  a  very  recent  date  a  decided  lack 
of  moisture,  this  situation  now  seems  to  be 
changed,  and  all  the  rams  which  for  the 
time  being  are  needed  have  fallen  and  the 
crop  is  making  rapid  growth. 

The  stand  oi  corn  is  not  as  even  or  regu¬ 
lar  as  at  this  time  last  year.  This  is  owiug 
to  the  cold,  backward,  unfavorable  weather 
which  has  prevailed,  which  has  caused  an 
uneven  sprouting  of  the  seed.  There  has 
been  but  little  weather  favorable  for  work¬ 
ing  the  corn.  So  far  as  oats  are  concerned 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  uniformity 
with  regard  to  condition  or  growth.  In 
the  extreme  South,  Texas,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  the  crop  is  very  poor,  hardly 
worth  the  cutting,  and  as  we  work  north 
the  general  condition  is  from  fair  to  good. 
Last  year  at  this  time  the  prospect  all  over 
the  country  for  oats  could  not  have  been 
improved. 

The  wheat  crop  seems  to  be  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  but  the  results  at  the  thrash¬ 


ing  machine  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
yield.  The  harvest  has  begun  south  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  first  new  wheat  reached 
Baltimore  Wednesday.  It  was  a  lot  of 
about  100  bushels  of  the  Fultz  variety,  and 
was  shipped  from  Urbana.  Middlesex 
County,  Virginia.  It  sold  at  $1.25  ;  condi¬ 
tion  and  quality  were  very  fair,  consider¬ 
ing  the  section  from  which  it  was  shipped. 
The  first  wheat  last  year  was  received 
June  19  and  sold  at  $1.50. 

Some  of  the  statisticians  of  the  grain 
trade  think  they  can  figure  close  to  the 
actual  turnout  of  wheat  this  year,  and 
after  accepting  the  government  report 
which  would  be  near  the  yield  for  winter, 
proceed  thus  early  to  make  calculations 
on  the  spring  wheat  yield,  which,  of  course, 
through  the  considerable  period  to  come 
will  be  susceptible  of  many  changes.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  from  the  government 
report  would  appear  to  be  260,000,000 
bushels.  For  the  spring  wheat  crop  a  per¬ 
centage  was  given  by  the  department  from 
which  some  dealers,  taking  the  average  of 
a  yield  of  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  bring  out 
an  estimate  of  the  crop  of  157,478,000 
bushels.  This  would  give  a  total  crop  of 
417,478,000  bushels. 

Canadian  crop  reports  are  encouraging. 
The  outlook  in  Ontario  is  generally  a 
bright  one,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
weather  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  suffered  severely  for  want  of 
snow  and  excess  of  rain,  and  in  some 
places  will  not  average  much  over  half  a 
crop.  Spring  wheat  looks  very  well,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  high  laDd.  Roots  of  all  kinds 
are  in  fine  shape.  Corn  is  backward,  and 
the  acreage  of  barley  below  the  average. 
Fruit  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop,  though  it 
has  suffered  from  the  recent  storms.  Hay 
will  be  a  magnificent  crop  in  quantity, 
though  a  little  poor  in  quality.  In  Quebec 
everything  is  backward.  Manitoba  takes 
a  cheerful  view  of  things  and  expects  an 
immense  wheat  crop. 

The  wool  clip  of  Michigan  is  unusually 
backward  about  coming  to  market.  Prices 
generally  are  lower  than  last  year,  for 
many  buyers  lost  money  last  year  by  the 
decline  in  prices,  and  they  are  cautious 
about  buying  this  year  except  at  apparent¬ 
ly  safe  prices.  Washed  wool  has  sold  for 
24  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  unwashed  for 
14  to  24  cents. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  yearlings  at  Morris 
Park,  29  head  were  disposed  of  for  $32,275, 
an  average  of  $1,112.93.  The  higest  price 
received  was  $4,100  and  the  lowest  $325.  At 
the  Westchester  race  track  on  Tuesday  25 
yearlings  were  sold  for  $33,400,  an  average  of 
$1,336.  The  highest  price  obtained  was 
$4,000  and  the  lowest  $400.  In  the  city  a 
large  number  of  family  and  business 
horses  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $75 
to  $535. 


PisreHanmijs 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

7  0  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

FOTTLER’S  DRUMHEAD.  LARGE  PLAT  DUTCH, 
LOUISVILLE  DRUMHEAD.  We  are  willing  to  place 
our  strains  of  above  In  competition  with  any  grown. 
Per  1,000,  81.50 ;  5,000  or  more  at  81.00  per  1.000. 

CELERY  PLANTS,  June  20,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Heart,  500  for  81.00 ;  5,000  or  more  at  01.50  per  1,000. 

M .  A»A  IHtAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa, 


Hit  HD  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  nav  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  thau  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial 
Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
reluuded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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"  Rough  on  Rogues." 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JUNE. 


M0ndav  kook  out  that  you  do  not  become 
J  a  gambler.  There  is,  at  present, 
a  craze  for  speculation.  Specula¬ 
tion  is  the  school  in  which  gamblers  are 
educated.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
hundreds  of  our  leading  newspapers  are 
encouraging  the  true  gambler’s  spirit  in 
our  boys  and  young  men.  Now  it  is  a 
guess  at  the  attendance  at  a  ball  game, 
now  it  is  an  estimate  as  to  the  time  of  an 
ocean  steamer  crossing  the  Atlantic,  now 
it  is  this,  now  it  is  that ;  the  idea  is  always 
the  same — the  lucky  number  draws  a  prize. 
You  say  this  is  harmless  enough  ?  You 
are  mistaken ;  it  is  leading  our  boys  and 
young  men  into  a  moral  quicksand  from 
which  many  of  them  will  never  be  able  to 
pull  themselves.  A  few  days  ago  a  boy 
only  15  years  old  came  to  the  writer  and 
asked  for  his  morning  paper.  “Why  do 
you  want  it  ?”  I  said.  He  showed  me  by 
cutting  out  this  notice,  which  he  filled  out 
with  his  name  and  address,  to  be  sent  to 
the  sporting  editor  of  the  paper  : 


SUBURBAN  HANDICAP. 

June  17,  1890. 

The  following  are  my  selections  for  1st, 
2nd  and  3d  places : 

1 . 

2  . ; . 

3  . 

Name . . 

Address . 

Date . 1890. 


It  is  understood  that  a  prize  of  $100  is  to  be 
divided  among  those  who  guess  the  names 
of  the  horses  that  win  in  this  race.  Think 
of  that  young  boy  beginning  at  his  tender 
age  to  gamble  on  horse  racing  !  How  long 
will  it  be  before  he  will  want  to  buy  pools 
on  these  races,  and  where  will  the  money 
that  he  loses  come  from  ?  Every  true 
father  and  mother  in  the  country  may  well 
shudder  at  the  dangers  that  lie  before  this 


TllfiSd 3. V  t-rut;h  of  the  matter  is  that 

*  society  seems  to  be  crowded  with 
24-  those  who  wish  to  make  a  living 
by  fraudulent  and  illegal  devices.  Many  of 
these  schemes  are  devised  with  such  cun¬ 
ning  wickedness  that  those  supposed  to  be 
strong  and  honest  to  the  core  are  led  away. 
There  is  only  one  thing  for  honest  folks 
to  do,  and  that  is,  to  put  their 


of  fraud  and  deceit.  The  foot  is  the  best 
part  of  the  body  to  use,  because  all  the 
weight  and  all  the  moral  force  is  above  it 
tcTmake  it  a  perfect  crusher.  A  person 
with  a  very  small  foot  may  have  enough 
moral  courage  to  make  that  foot  weigh  a 
ton  in  the  scale  of  truth.  1  The  neck  is  the 
best  part  of  a  fraud  to  select  for  a  stamping 


ground,  because  by  working  there  we  stop 
its  breath. 

* 

*  * 

Wednesday  ^00k  °'lt  JBgal“Jfor  ,b“g“ 

foreign  bonds  Edward  Ber- 
25*  ger  &  Co.,  Traube  Bros., 
Edward  Sanders  and  S.  B.  Steinmann  & 
Co.,  are  some  of  the  parties  who  are  said  to 
have  been  swindling  poor  foreigners  with 
great  success.  These  bonds  are  based  upon 
lottery  schemes  and  are  great  humbugs. 
“  Frazer  &  Co.”  or  “  William  E.  Gray,”  of 
this  city  have  started  a  new  concern  for 
swindling,  by  trying  to  sell  "  U.  S.  Land 
and  Investment  Company”  bonds.  Gray 
is  said,  by  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  to  be  an  ex-con 
vict.  Invest  your  money  at  home. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  kook  out  for  “  Mutual  Helper  ” 
y-  *  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  again.  We 
2U.  are  now  informed  that  our  old 
friend,  J.  M.  Bain,  is  the  original  “M.  H.” 
What  an  old  humbug  he  is  !  You  want  to 
keep  away  from  his  “  help.”  Look  out  for 
breeders  of  bogus  Indian  Game  chickens. 
We  are  told  that  many  birds  are  offered 
which  are  not  Indian  Games  at  all.  Look 
out  again  for  German  hares.  These  re¬ 
markable  animals  are  again  being  adver¬ 
tised.  Look  out  that  you  realize  that  five 
cents’  worth  of  appreciation  for  the  living 
is  worth  more  than  a  $10,000  monument  for 
the  dead. 

*  *  * 

FridilV  kook  out  for  bogus  stallions.  A 
J  number  of  men  are  driving  stal- 
2/'  lions  through  the  West,  claiming 
every  excellence  for  their  horses.  The  ped¬ 
igrees  they  show  may  be  bogus.  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  service  fee  is  small  you  think  you 
can  make  money  by  patronizing  the  horses! 
That  is  where  you  make  a  great  mistake. 
Look  out  for  “Preservaline,”  a  “valuable 
preparation  for  preserving  milk,  cream  and 
butter.”  Dr.  Collier  writes  the  Orange 
County  Farmer  that  “Preservaline”  is 
nothing  but  powdered  borax.  “What’s  in 
a  name  ?”  Ten  cents’  worth  of  borax  be¬ 
comes  worth  $1,  when  boxed  and  labeled 
“  Preservaline.”  It  is  like  putting  50 
cents  worth  of  plaster  and  Paris-green  in 
a  fancy  package  and  selling  it  for  $5. 


SflllirdilV  kook  out  that  you  know  what 
0  J  you  are  doing  when  you  take 
20-  out  a  policy  in  a  live-stock  in¬ 
surance  company.  Such  company  in 
Pennsylvania,  insured  a  horse  which  was 
killed  on  the  railroad.  After  a  suit,  and  a 
long  controversy,  a  settlement  was  made. 
What  we  want  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
point  contained  in  the  following  report  of 
the  case  in  a  daily  paper:  “During  the 
course  of  the  settlement  of  the  claim  an 
interesting  fact  was  developed  which  will 
no  doubt  cause  persons  who  have  insured 
their  live  stock  to  open  their  eyes.  The  cor¬ 
poration  insures  horses  for  a  period  of  four 
years  only.  In  the  policies  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  insurer  must  pay  the  premium 
for  four  years  whether  the  animal  insured 
lives  or  dies.  This  feature  of  the  insurance 
has  evoked  considerable  criticism  at  times, 
because  the  insurer  almost  invariably  pro¬ 
tests  against  paying  after  his  horse  dies. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  attorney  for  the  com 
pany  that  the  plan  has  become  necessary 
on  account  of  the  numerous  failures  of 
horse  companies.” 


Poultry  Yard. 

POULTRY  AT  THE  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

It  seems  that  our  experiment  stations 
do  not  think  sufficient  interest  is  attached 
to  poultry  culture  to  even  consider  the 
advisability  of  determining  whether  to  give 
it  any  attention  or  not.  Yet  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  greater  importance  than  this  very 
question  of  raising  poultry  for  profit.  The 
following  questions  are  often  asked : 

1.  What  are  the  best  breeds  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ? 

2.  The  best  breeds  for  the  general  farmer? 

To  determine  the  first  question  without 

bias  or  favor  is  just  what  is  needed. 
Poultrymen,  as  a  rule,  have  their  own 
notions  and,  notwithstanding  all  absence 
of  reliable  data,  rush  to  conclusions  just  as 
their  eyes  are  saturated  with  the  apparent 
qualities  of  their  favorites.  Leghorn 
breeders  claim  that  the  Leghorn  is  the  best, 
Minorca  breeders  think  the  Minorcas  un¬ 
excelled.  Hamburgs  are  by  many  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  egg  producers.  Houdans, 
Cr&ve  Cceurs,  Black  Spanish,  Red  Caps,  all 
come  in  for  the  lead  ;  yet  no  reliable  com¬ 
petitive  test  has  ever  been  made.  I  myself 
have  made  but  few  tests,  and  those  with 
Brahmas,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns  and 


Andalusians.  In  order  to  make  a  test 
accurate  and  reliable  the  following  plan 
should  be  pursued  :  About  March  15  hatch 
at  the  same  time  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Langshans. 
About  May  15  hatch  Leghorns,  Minorcas, 
Hamburgs,  Red  Caps,  French  and  Spanish 
breeds,  i.  e.,  non-sitters  kept  for  eggs  only. 
These  breeds  mature  earlier  than  Asiatics 
and  Americans  as  a  rule,  and  if  hatched  too 
early  would  not  do  as  well  and  would  lay 
too  early  and  perhaps  fall  into  a  molt  in 
winter,  which  is  not  desirable.  Beginning 
with  November  1st,  these  breeds  should  all 
be  in  laying  condition — some  should  have 
already  laid.  The  birds  should  be  penned 
up  in  one  building  ;  the  pens  should  be  of 
exactly  the  same  size,  as  should  be  the 
runs.  Place  10  of  each  breed  in  a  pen. 
They  should  be  carefully  weighed  every 
month  from  the  date  of  hatching  to  the 
time  of  penning  up  in  the  fall.  If  possible, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  keep  each  variety 
separate  from  the  time  of  hatching  to  the 
beginning  of  the  test,  and  to  feed  each  all 
they  will  eat  of  bran,  oats  and  wheat ;  but 
not  too  much  corn.  If  they  have  a  grass 
run  they  will  need  no  other  food,  except  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  water,  which  must  al¬ 
ways  be  within  easy  reach.  Chicks  require 
water,  notwithstanding  all  reports  to  the 
contrary.  When  ready  for  the  test,  the 
feed  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  as  our 
stations  have  each  a  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  have  him  determine  the 
rations  to  be  used.  This  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance,  as  much  mystery  is  still  connected 
with  profitable  feeding  for  eggs  and  meat. 

I  would  suggest  a  trial  as  follows :  Soft 
feed  in  the  morning,  consisting  of  bran, 
ground  oats,  meal,  mixed  with  either  cut 
hay,  cut  clover  or  mashed  potatoes  and 
whole  corn ;  wheat  or  buckwheat  fed  at 
night.  These  to  be  varied  every  two  weeks 
in  all  the  pens  except  one,  the  birds 
in  which  are  to  be  fed  uniformly 
as  follows :  Boiled  oats  in  the  morning, 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  or  turnips, 
at  noon,  whole  wheat,  corn  or  buck¬ 
wheat  at  night — the  grain  to  be  placed 
before  them  continuously  so  they  can  help 
themselves.  The  birds  are  also  to  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  fresh  beef  bones  to  pick 
at.  Gravel  should  be  on  the  floors  of  all 
the  pens.  There  being  serious  dissensions 
regarding  the  value  of  oyster  shells  and  the 
use  of  sulphur,  it  will  be  desirable  to  sub¬ 
divide  the  pens  and  to  give  one  lot  oyster 
shells  and  the  other  not.  Analysis  should 
be  made  of  the  manure  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  also  the 
weight  of  oyster  shells  should  be  taken,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  egg-shells.  Sulphur  will  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  egg— so  many  claim.  I 
doubt  this,  and  do  not  understand  the  rea¬ 
son  why  sulphur  should  influence  the  fer¬ 
tility  in  any  way,  except  to  reduce  the 
hen’s  condition,  or  fat,  thereby  making  her 
more  active.  All  these  points  I  consider 
valuable  for  experiment.  The  tests  will 
readily  determine  the  best  fowl  for  the 
farmer’s  use,  as  a  hen  must  be  both  a  good 
layer  and  table-fowl  to  be  of  any  profit  to  a 
farmer. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Wyandottes,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Dorkings, 
Langshans  and  Indian  Games  are  superior 
for  this  purpose  and  the  truth  of  the  claim 
should  be  ascertained : 

1.  Which  lay  the  largest  eggs  ? 

2.  Which  lay  the  most  eggs  ? 

3.  Which  lay  the  best  colored  eggs  ? 

4.  Which  have  the  best  colored  and  fla¬ 
vored  meat  ? 

5.  Which  have  the  most  meat  and  the 
least  offal  ? 

6.  Which  mature  the  quickest  ? 

7.  Which  make  the  best  broilers  at  10 
weeks  ? 

8.  Which  make  the  best  roasters  at  six 
months  ? 

9.  Which  sell  best  in  the  market  ? 

10.  Which  consume  the  least  feed  ? 

All  these  sections  should  be  scored  by  a 
score-card,  giving  each  section  10  points— a 
total  of  100.  For  example,  the  breed  lay¬ 
ing  the  largest  eggs  gets  10  points.  This  is 
the  standard ;  the  eggs  to  be  weighed  by 
the  dozen.  For  every  ounce  deficiency  from 
the  highest  score  for  a  dozen  in  the  weight 
of  a  dozen  eggs,  deduct  half  a  point.  The 
other  sections  can  be  scored  by  percentages 
and  comparison.  The  profit  per  hen  should 
be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  eggs.  The  cost  of  raising  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  chickens  should  be  deducted  from 
the  price  received  for  the  carcass  when 
marketed,  which  determines  the  profit  or 
loss.  These  are  but  crude  suggestions; 
but  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  all 
interested  in  poultry,  and  especially  to 
farmers,  to  induce  our  experiment  stations 


to  give  a  little  attention  to  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  Although  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  land,  poultry  and  eggs  are  not 
receiving  the  study  and  research  they  de¬ 
serve.  I  hope  the  RURAL  will  place  the 
subject  fairly  and  justly  before  the  public, 
and  then  let  the  public  assert  its  rights  by 
demanding  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
experiment  stations.  That  is  what  all 
stations  are  for — to  serve  the  public. 

J.  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 


NOTES. 

Fighting  Hawks.— Farmers  are,  this 
year,  complaining  more  than  ever  before 
about  the  depredations  of  hawks,  and 
many  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  fighting  these  plunderers.  A  good 
shot  gun  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  marks¬ 
man  will  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  pests, 
but  unless  the  marksman  can  do  nothing 
else,  his  time  will  be  worth  more  at  some 
other  work.  Bushes  and  underbrush  for 
the  chickens  to  run  under  are  valuable. 
Pieces  of  glass  or  bright  tin  hung  about  in 
the  sun  will  sometimes  frighten  the  hawks 
away.  Some  persons  make  a  hawk  trap  by 
driving  bright  steel  rods  into  a  board,  so 
that  when  the  board  is  flat  on  the  ground 
the  rods  stand  upright.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  rods  are  filed  to  a  sharp  point,  and  a 
live  chicken  is  placed  on  the  board  among 
the  rods.  The  hawk,  plunging  down  to 
seize  the  chicken,  pounces  directly  upon 
the  sharp  points.  If  he  doesn’t  stick  there 
he  carries  a  painful  memory  away  with 
him. 

A  friend  in  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  asks  the 
following  question :  “  What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  fattening  food  for  young 
chickens  after  they  have  got  to  weigh 
about  one  pound  ?”  The  chickens  need  a 
variety  of  foods  in  which  corn-meal  or 
cracked  corn  predominates.  We  should 
prefer  the  cracked  corn,  and  should  also 
feed  a  little  wheat  with  plenty  of  grass  or 
weeds. 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  to  sell  off  the  fat 
old  hens.  The  roosters,  too,  are  of  little 
service.  Let  them  go. 

Examine  the  little  chickens  for  lice. 
Dust  pyrethrum  over  the  hens. 

When  the  chickens  are  large  enough  to 
roost,  shut  them  in  a  house  and  teach  them 
to  stay  there  every  night.  They  should 
never  learn  to  roost  in  boxes  or  on  fences. 

Every  one  of  our  hens  that  has  had  a 
chance  to  sit  on  the  ground  has  done  well. 
The  higher  and  drier  we  have  made  the 
nests  the  worse  the  failure  has  been. 


PisecUaneouss  gUmtisinj). 

PLEASE  n  ention  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and  , 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE— All  registered  In  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  Bulls  now  In 
service  are  STOKE  POGlSStli,  59H7, 
sire  of  S  young  cows,  testing  from 
_  14  lbs.  1!^  ozs.  to  22  lbs.  12  ozs.  of 

butter  in  ?  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
Stoke  Pogls  Sd,  now  dead,  sire  of  2?  cows  averaging 
over  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  week.  IDA’S  RIOTER 
OF  ST.  L.,  18656,  Inbred  son  of  Ida  of  St.  Lambert; 
official  butter  test  80  lbs,  2j$ozs.  lu  7  days.  No  bull 
calf  sold  for  less  than  $100,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 
*2U0. 

Also  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Child r»n’s 
Ponies.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue. 
Trotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
Sons  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
MILLER  «*t  8IHLKY.  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


SHEEP  Ihkopshire!  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  clasH  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes,  1,  2  and  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  im 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough-Coated  Scotch 
Collie  Bitches,  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  ouee  for 
prices.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  «V  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars. 

and 

Information 

Free. 


AGENTS 
WANT  K  I>. 


W.  H *  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2800  LBS 
L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, 0- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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TO  PROTECT  PLANTSMEN. 


RESPECTFULLY  presented  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  Tiie  American 
Garden  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Horticulturists  of  America  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  revision,  adaptation  or  adoption  and  recommendation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


AN  ACT  to  secure  to  the  Originators  and  Introducers  of  New  and  Valuable 
Varieties  of  Plants  a  proper  share  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  their 
labors  and  expenses  in  connection  with  such  new  varieties,  and  to 
protect  the  public  from  fraud  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  plants. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Florida. 

Gabriella,  Orange  County,  June  3. — 
WTe  have  been  having  very  peculiar  weather 
here  this  and  last  year.  The  winter  of 
1888-9  was  very  wet,  the  spring  and  autumn 
of  1889  were  very  droughty.  Indeed,  the 
drought  was  phenomenal,  lasting  until 
nearly  the  end  of  last  April.  But,  to  cap 
the  climax,  while  the  drought  was  most 
intense  and  seemed  likely  to  cause  general 
destruction,  along  came  two  freezes  in 
March,  a  state  of  things  heretofore  un¬ 
known  in  the  history  of  this  section.  These, 
especially  the  last,  seemed  to  complete  the 
destruction,  but,  strange  to  say,  numerous 
localities  escaped  with  slight  damage. 
Rains  came  in  the  la«t  days  of  April, 
orange  and  lemon  and  other  trees  bloomed, 
and  now  the  prospects  are  favorable  for 
good  crops,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  rainy  sea¬ 
son,  and  everything  is  growing  with  as¬ 
tonishing  vigor,  rapidly  obliterating  all 
indications  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
droughts  and  freezes.  The  farmers  are  very 
busy  planting  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  etc., 
the  staple  crops,  and  a  good  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  is  being  awakened  in  the  cultivation 
of  rice.  The  lessons  of  the  past  two  years  are 
being  heeded,  and  what  seemed  to  be  adver¬ 
sities  will  prove  to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
the  State  at  large,  though  individuals  have 
suffered  severely.  The  first  lesson  taught 
is  the  more  general  growing  of  staple  crops 
for  home  supplies,  such  as  potatoes,  peas, 
rice,  cassava,  sugar  cane,  all  varieties  of 
garden  vegetables  and  feed  for  stock.  The 
second  lesson  is,  the  imperative  necessity 
of  irrigation,  which  can  be  used  very 
cheaply  here.  A  third,  is  the  great  value 
of  drained  muck  lands  for  the  growing  of 
vegetables.  S.  A. 


PATERNALISM. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  socialism 
iu  the  politics  of  to  day,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  is  paternalism— the 
intermeddling  of  the  government  with 
affairs  which,  according  to  long-established 
usage,  should  be  left  to  private  initiative. 
For  years  the  State  has  been  taking  more 
and  more  interest,  not  only  in  feeding  and 
educating  the  poor ;  bnt  also  in  securing  for 
them  or  allowing  themselves  to  secure  fair 
terms  of  employment.  Less  than  a  century 
ago  there  wasn’t  a  country  in  Europe  in 
which  a  strike  of  several  thousand  work¬ 
ing-men  in  favor  of  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours  of  labor  would  not  have  been 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  military.  Now, 
not  only  are  strikes  allowed  everywhere, 
except  in  autocratic  Russia,  but  arbitra¬ 
tion  committees  and  other  official  or  semi¬ 
official  bodies  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the 
strikers  at  least  a  large  part  of  their  de 
mands.  Laws  which,  two  or  three  genera¬ 
tions  ago,  would  have  been  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced  as  socialistic,  are  now  regarded  as 
wise  and  beneficial.  What  is  more  social¬ 
istic  than  the  post-office  ;  yet  what  is  more 
justifiable  ?  In  several  European  countries 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  systems  are 
wholly  or  in  part  under  government  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  arrangement,  though  fla¬ 
grantly  socialistic,  instead  of  producing  the 
disastrous  consequences  predicted  by  the 
extreme  anti-socialists,  appears  to  give  as 
fair  a  measure  of  general  satisfaction  as 
should  be  reasonably  expected  from  any 
undertaking  under  the  present  system  of  im¬ 
perfect  human  management.  The  duty  of 
the  State  to  see  to  the  education  of  the 
people— a  purely  socialistic  doctrine— is 
nearly  everywhere  recognized.  Many  ef  the 
States  even  venture  to  interfere  now  and 
then  with  |the  sacred  right  of  oppressive  con¬ 
tracts,  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  to 
substitute  State  help  for  self-help,  or  rather 
to  supplement  one  with  the  other.  Several 
notable  cases  of  such  legislation  have  oc¬ 
curred  of  late  years  iu  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  Germany  and  France,  and  few  of  a  less 
conspicuous  type  in  some  other  European 
countries;  but  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  instances  of  socialistic  legislation  are 
among  the  measures  recently  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Congress  or  advo¬ 
cated  by  large  bodies  of  our  people,  and  most 
of  them  find  special  favor  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes.  There  is  room  here  for 
only  a  brief  reference  to  a  few  prominent 
specimens  of  such  measures. 

The  scheme  which  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
has  been  persistently  urging  upon  Congress 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  multitude 
of  government  warehouses  throughout 
the  country,  in  which  farmers  could  de¬ 
posit  their  produce  and  borrow  from  the 
government  80  per  cent,  of  its  value  at  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest,  is  eminently  so¬ 
cialistic.  So  are  the  McClammy  House 
bill  and  the  Stanford  Senate  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  loan  of  enormous  sums  from  the 


National  Treasury  at  one  or  two  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  security  of  farm  mortgages. 
So  is  the  measure  advocated  by  the  farmers 
of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  several  other  Western 
States  prohibiting  the  foreclosure  of  mort¬ 
gages  on  farm  property.  This  has  a  very 
large  support  in  the  trans- Mississippi 
States.  It  provides  that  debts  secured  by 
mortgage  on  real  estate  shall  not  be 
collected  by  the  processes  of  foreclosure 
now  prevalent  in  most  of  the  States  -,  but 
in  a  novel  and  very  socialistic  way.  The 
mortgage  creditor  shall  get  from  the  office 
of  the  register  of  deeds  where  the  mortgag® 
is  recorded,  a  certified  abstract  of  title  of 
the  mortgaged  estate  and  a  record  of  the 
encumbrances  upon  it.  The  county  clerk 
shall  certify  to  the  same,  ’‘providing,  after 
examination,  the  property  is  found  to  be 
worth  the  full  amount  of  the  mortgage.” 
The  abstract  of  title  is  to  be  placed  on  file 
in  the  county  treasurer’s  office.  That  offi¬ 
cial,  upon  presentation  of  the  abstract, 
shall  issue  a  draft  upon  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  debt,  including  interest  and  fee. 
This  draft  is  to  be  payable  on  demand,  and 
the  amount  is  to  be  charged  against  the 
estate,  on  which  the  government  is  to  have 
a  lien.  The  debtor  shall  have  20  years  in 
which  to  pay  up,  provided  he  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  a  year.  The 
record  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  marked : 
“Settled  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.”  This  shall  be  the  only  lawful  way 
of  collecting  mortgage  debts  until  the  ag¬ 
gregate  circulation  of  lawful  money  in  the 
United  States  shall  amount  to  $50  per 
capita  of  the  population,  not  counting  the 
lawful  reserves  in  the  banks  and  other 
fixed  non-circulating  deposits  required  by 
law.  When  the  $50  limit  is  reached,  the 
old  methods  of  foreclosure  shall  be  re¬ 
sumed,  but  the  government  shall  step  in  as 
a  kind-hearted  creditor  whenever  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population  shall  require  “  the 
further  floating  of  new  money  to  preserve 
the  even,  unfluctuating  aggregate  of  $50  per 
capita,”  and  provisions  are  made  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  by  the  U.  S.  Treasurer. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Benedict,  Ne¬ 
braska,  asks  the  State  Board  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  to  cut  down  freight  rates  on  railroads 
to  a  point  where  they  “will  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living  price”  for  their  products. 
“  We  will  have  you  know,”  they  tell  the 
Board,  “  that  you  are  our  servants,  not  our 
masters.  You  have  one  chance,  and  only 
one,  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
That’s  what  this  government  meant  when 
founded,  and  we  are  going  to  start  things 
from  the  foundation  again.”  Another 
anti-railroad  measure  of  wide  popularity 
insists  that  the  railroads  should  share  with 
the  farmers  and  business  men  in  any  de¬ 
pression  in  prices.  According  to  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  project,  a  railroad  has  no 
right  to  charge  the  same  freight  for  corn 
wheu  it  is  selling  at  22  cents  per  bushel, 
that  was  charged  when  it  sold  for  60  cents 
per  bushel.  The  only  way  to  effect  this  is 
to  allow  the  railroads  to  charge  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
freight.  “By  this  means  the  freight  rates 
will  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  rising  with  high 
prices  and  falling  with  low  prices.”  The 
Farmers’  Alliance  of  Minnesota  has  lately 
given  voice  to  a  socialistic  project  which 
has  for  years  been  advocated  by  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  West.  It  urges  the  gen¬ 
eral  government  to  construct  from  one  to 
three  great  transcontinental  railroads, 
which  shall  be  operated  by  the  government 
at  rates  of  freight  low  enough  to  permit 
the  profitable  shipment  of  the  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  tributary  country  to  the  sea¬ 
board  States  or  to  foreign  countries.  Such 
roads  would  also  act  as  checks  to  prevent 
other  trunk  lines  operated  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  from  making  extortionate  freight  or 
passenger  rates. 

These  are  simply  fair  specimens  of  a  large 
number  of  socialistic  projects  advocated  by 
local,  State  or  National  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  numerous  strong  objec¬ 
tions  can  be  urged  against  every  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  some  of  them, especially  those 
directed  against  the  railx-oads,  are  prepos¬ 
terously  one-sided  and  unfair  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  other  industries.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  lesson  taught  by  the  great 
French  Revolution — that  odb  man’s  rights 
end  where  those  of  another  begin — was 
worth  all  the  wild  horror  of  that  terrible 
upheaval ;  but  multitudes  of  people  appear 
never  to  have  even  heard  of  it.  A  good  deal 
of  sound  sense  underlies  most  of  the  above 
schemes,  however,  and  elaborated  and 
amended  so  as  to  eliminate  all  injustice  to 
any  class  or  industry,  many  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  be  hereafter  embodied  in  Na¬ 
tional  or  State  legislation ;  for,  not  infre¬ 
quently,  the  folly  of  to-day  is  the  wisdom 
of  to-morrow. 


Sec,  1. — Necessity  for  the  Law. 

Whereas,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  labor,  and 

W hereas,  the  originators  and  introducers 
of  mechanical  appliances,  and  the  origin 
ators  and  introducers  of  books  and  period¬ 
icals,  etc.,  are  already  so  protected  by  the 
copyright  and  patent  laws,  and 

Whereas,  the  origination  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  varieties  of  plants  are  of  great 
value  to  the  nation  and  are  the  direct  results 
of  study,  research,  labor  and  expense,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  natural  protection 
for  such  labor  and  expense,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  very  nature  of  plants  renders 
them  capable  of  being  cheaply  and  easily 
propagated,  often  to  the  express  injury  of 
•the  originator  and  introducer  under  the 
present  lack  of  protection,  and 

Whereas,  unprincipled  men  do  constantly 
obtain  early  specimen  or  duplicate  plants 
and  seeds,  etc.,  of  such  new  varieties,  and 
rapidiy  propagate  them  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  gain  to  themselves,  and  by  such 
rapid  propagation  often  to  the  injury  of 
the  vitality  of  the  plants  so  propagated, 
and  consequently  to  the  injury  of  the 
reputation  of  the  variety  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  originator  and  injury  to  the 
persons  buying  such  plants,  and 

Whereas,  unscrupulous  persons,  for 
the  purposes  of  dishonest  gain,  do  fre¬ 
quently  introduce  and  sell  old  and  some¬ 
times  worthless  varieties  of  plants  under 
new  or  false  names  and  descriptions,, 
thereby  deceiving  the  public  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  seeds  and  plants  of  such 
varieties  at  increased  and  fictitious  prices, 
and  bringing  legitimate  trade  into  dis¬ 
repute,  and  injuring  honest  growers  and 
mei chants : 

Sec.  2. — Testing  Stations. 

Therefore  be  it  enacted  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  in¬ 
structed  to  invite  the  several  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  which  are  in  receipt 
of  appropriations  from  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment  to  co-operate  in  the  work  outlined 
herewith,  and  in  the  event  of  their  refusal, 
tacit  or  direct,  the  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  to  organize,  locate,  or  designate 
other  Testing  Stations,  at  public  institu¬ 
tions  or  on  private  farms  whose  proprietors 
will  thus  co-operate  with  the  Government 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3 .—Sending  to  Stations  Under 
Secretary’s  Label.  Prelim  inary 
Certificate  for  Protection. 

Originators  or  discoverers  of  new  varieties 
of  useful  or  ornamental  plants  not  prev¬ 
iously  offered  for  public  sale  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  samples  or  specimens 
of  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots  and  plants 
originated  or  discovered  and  propagated  by 
them,  under  the  label  of  the  Secretary,  to 
each  of  said  Testing  Stations,  which  by 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  have  engaged  to  make  careful 
trials  of  the  same  as  hereinafter  specified. 
A  written  application  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  the  originator  or  dis¬ 
coverer  giving  a  sworn  description  of  a  new 
variety  and  its  origin,  and  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  $1.00,  shall  entitle  him  to  a  Prelim¬ 
inary  Certificate  which  shall  set  forth  his 
claims  to  proprietary  right  in  the  said 
variety,  and  protect  him  in  such  right 
until  such  time  as  a  full  Certificate  of 
Registry  may  be  issued  for  the  same  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Provided 
that  the  said  originator  or  discoverer 
shall  send  the  specimen  seeds,  bulbs,  roots 
or  cuttings  to  the  Testing  Stations  under 
the  label  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  within  a  period  of  six  months 
following  the  date  of  said  preliminary  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  originator  or  discoverer  shall 
also  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Experts  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  a  specimen  plant, 
seeds,  fruits,  bulbs  or  other  product  of  his 
variety,  for  the  purposes  of  indentifi cation 
and  registry. 

Sec.  4. — Conditions  of  Trial. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
arrangements  with  the  Testing  Stations  to 
receive  seeds,  plants,  cuttings,  bulbs  or 
roots  of  new  varieties  and  to  make  careful 
trial  of  the  same  by  cultivation  and  com¬ 
parison  with  standard  varieties  unde” 
proper  physical  conditions  for  the  various 
sections  and  localities,  and  to  make  period¬ 
ical  itemized  reports  of  such  trials  to  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  5 .—Board  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause 
the  reports  of  trials  of  varieties  of  plants 
received  from  the  Testing  Stations  to  be 


received  by  a  Board  of  Experts  skilled  in 
the  scientific  and  practical  characteristics 
of  cultivated  plants,  which  Board  or 
Bureau  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize 
from  among  the  specialists  in  the  employ 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
cluding  private  citizens,  also  specialists 
who  shall  be  invited  with  full  power  to  act 
with  the  Board,  which  shall  hold  periodical 
sessions  at  such  times  and  of  such  duration 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

Sec.  6. — llegister  of  Cultivated  Plants. 
Certification  of  Varieties.  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Introduction. 

This  Board  of  Experts  shall  carefully  ex¬ 
amine  and  compare  the  reports  of  trials 
of  varieties  received  from  the  Testing 
Stations ,  shall  give  a  simple  and  character¬ 
istic  name  to  each  variety,  (preference 
be'ng  given  to  the  name  desired  by  the 
owner)  which  official  name  shall  be  entered 
in  a  Register  of  Cultivated  Plants  aloDg 
with  a  brief  account  of  its  origin,  the  name 
of  its  originator  or  discoverer,  its  botanical 
name,  its  local  or  synonymical  names  and 
its  economic  characteristics  as  shown  by 
the  Station  trials.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Experts,  issue  a  Certificate  to 
the  originator  or  discoverer  of  any  useful 
variety  of  plants  when  in  their  judgment 
the  same  is  merited,  and  after  payment  of 
a  fee  of  $25  to  the  Department,  which  Cer- 
i  ificate  shall  be  duly  numbered  and  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
and  shall  secure  to  the  originator  or  dis¬ 
coverer  or  his  assignees,  the  sole  right  of 
propagation  and  sale  of  such  certificated 
variety  for  a  period  of  10  years  following 
its  date.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  also  issue  a  Certificate  of  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  any  citizen  of  this  country  who 
shall  introduce  a  valuable  new  variety  of 
plant  from  a  foreign  country,  which  shall 
be  tested  or  reported  by  the  Testing  Stations 
and  approved  and  registered  by  the  Board 
of  Experts  in  the  same  manner  as  above 
provided  for  varieties  originated  or  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  L  nited  States  of  America, 
after  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  when  he  shall  have  proven  that 
he  has  parted  with  a  valuable  consideration 
for  such  variety  to  the  originator  or  dis¬ 
coverer  in  said  foreign  country,  and  shall 
have  proven  that  the  said  variety  has  not 
been  in  general  cultivation  or  offered  for 
general  public  sale  in  any  foreign  country. 
Said  Certificate  of  Introduction  shall  pro¬ 
tect  the  introducer  or  his  assignees  for  a 
period  of  five  years  in  the  propagation  of 
the  variety  in  this  country. 

Sec.  7.— Register  to  Include  all  Culti¬ 
vated  Plants. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
direc  ted  to  make  the  Register  of  Cultivated 
Plants  complete  by  the  entry  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants  under  cultivation,  their  classi¬ 
fication  and  description  under  their  best 
known  and  authoritative  names;  also  to 
collect  prepared  specimens,  photographs  or 
sketches  of  the  varieties  for  purposes  of 
identification  not  above  provided  for 
Copies  of  the  Register  of  Cultivated  Plants 
and  its  yearly  appendixes  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  furnished  gratis  to  the  libraries 
of  Testing  Stations,  the  State  Agricultural 
(  olleges,  the  Government  Departments 
and  to  such  other  institutions,  societies  and 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  elect  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  the  furnishing  of  information  found 
valuable  in  its  preparation.  To  all  other 
people  copies  of  the  Register  shall  he  sold 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  provided  that  the  said  price 
be  enough  to  cover  at  least  the  extra  cost 
of  printing  and  furnishing  these  copies  ad¬ 
ditional  to  those  above  specified. 

Sec.  8. — Penalties  for  Infringement. 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  unlawfully 
propagating  or  offering  for  sale  any  seeds, 
bulbs,  roots,  plants  or  cuttings  of  any  va¬ 
riety  of  plant  protected  by  the  Certificate 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  either 
under  its  proper  or  a  fictitious  name,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun¬ 
ishable  in  the  same  penalties  as  pertain  in 
cases  of  infiingement  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  governing  patent  rights.  It 
is  provided,  however,  that  lawful  purchase 
shall  entitle  the  holder  to  propagate  such 
plants  for  his  own  use  and  the  sale  of  the 
products  thereof,  excepting  such  as  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  propagation. 

Sec.  9. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
immediately  upcu  its  passage  and  approval 
by  the  President 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Humorous. 

THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CENSUS. 

He  Could  Not  be  Sure.— Census  Enu¬ 
merator  (to  individual  with  luxuriant 
whiskers): — What  is  your  sex  ?  Individual 
(indignantly): — You’d  take  me  for  a  man 
wouldn’t  you  ?  Census  Enumerator  : — An¬ 
swer  the  question.  You  might  be  the 
bearded  woman  from  the  dime  museum 
for  all  I  know. 

Wanted  Exactness.— Census  Enumer¬ 
ator  (to  Miss  Elder): — What  is  your  age  ? 
Miss  Elder:— I  was  born  in  ’70.  Census 
Enumerator — 1770  or  1870  ? 

It’s  on  the  List.— Name  please  1  The 
Questionee— John  Henry  Perkins.  Of  how 
many  children  are  you  the  mother? 
What ! 

Mortuary.  —  Census  Enumerator  (to 
Philadelphia  Man): — Your  age,  please?  Mr. 
Chestnut: — Forty-five.  Census  Enumerator: 
— Did  you  die  during  the  past  year  or  be¬ 
fore  that  time  ? 

Social.— Census  Enumerator  (to  Chicago 
woman): — Married,  mum  ?  Chicago  Wo¬ 
man: —  Yes.  Census  Enumerator: —  How 
many  times  have  you  been  divorced  since 
June,  1889? — Sun. 

A  writer  in  giving  “  advice  to  young 
ladies,”  says :  “  Don’t  let  him  call  you  by 

your  first  name,  at  least  not  until  you  are 
engaged  to  him,  and  then  only  when  you 
are  by  yourselves.”  He  won’t  call  her  by 
her  first  name  then.  After  that  interesting 
period  he  calls  her  by  a  much  sweeter  name, 
especially  invented  for  the  occasion.  Mar¬ 
garet  or  Jane  is  too  cold  and  formal. — 
Norristown  Herald. 

A  Cosmopolite.— Census  Enumerator  to 
young  lady  in  the  door :  “  Did  you  say  the 
world  is  your  home?”  “Yes,  sir;  I  am 
the  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister.” 

People  who  live  in  a  flat  have  a  suite 
time  of  it. — Boston  'Transcript. 

Some  men’s  idea  of  economy  lies  in  preach¬ 
ing  it  to  their  wives. — Atchison  Globe. 

Boys  are  curious  contradictions.  Take  a 
boy  and  fit  him  out  with  lots  of  new  clothes, 
and  he  is  happy.  Let  the  same  boy  get 
entirely  out  of  clothes,  and  he  will  be  wildly, 
deliriously  happy— if  the  water  is  warm. — 
Smith,  Gray  A  Co.'s  Monthly. 

Like  misery,  there  is  nothing  a  girl  of 
sixteen  likes  so  much  as  company.— Atchi¬ 
son  Globe. 

Pi.sTcUimcous' 

Headers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


YOU  CAN 
SAVE 


BY  BUYING  YOUR 

MOWING  MACHINES, 
HAY  RAKES, 

IIAY  TEDDERS,  Etc.. 

ftMONEY  from 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLASS,  57  Beekman  St ,  New  York. 
S3?~  Send  for  Circulars. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruelar  and  Information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
D.  A.  L1AUT  \  RD,  V.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

Coat  Collar  Spring. 

Every  Man  and  Boy  should  have 
one  They  go  under  the  collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  bifttoning 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  Instantly.  Lasts  a  life  time. 
3.(10  ',(00  in  use.  35c.  eaeh.or  one  dozen 
for  $1,  post-paid.  Agents  wanted. 

BULLOCK  C.  V.  S.  CO.. 

.'Is  Court  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  &  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boitoo 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

BEND  »ok  FAMUHAR’S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATENT 

Illustrated  Continuous  Hay  and  Straw 

Catalogue.  PRESSES. 


FERTILIZERS. 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST. 

Quality  Never  Varies.  29  years’  actual  test  in  the 
field  proves  them  to  be  unequalled  for  raising-  large  crops 
of  fine  quality  Wheat.  The  purity  of  the  component  materials  and 
the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  they  are  combined  make  Bradley’s 
Standard  Fertilizers  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
plant  food  the  farmer  can  use. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  rnj  si,  boston.  I 


Brunch  House, 
ROCHESTER,  N. 


.1 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE 


For  Use  on  Onions 

•end  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  GROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
eau  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes.  . 

Will  save  Us  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  steel, 

AND  WILL  1VOT  BREAK. 


THIS  HOE  may  be  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
Illustrating  all  the  points  of  this 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

Milking  Tubes 

For  Milking  Cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  teats. 

Price  25  cents  each ;  5  for  $1.00. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO. 

Deals  dire  ct  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Pricer. 


No.  1 

Farm  Harness, 
$23.00. 


And  has  Donethis  for  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $5Q 


p  an  vv,- fie  re  rorexammation 
before  buying.  We  pay  freight  char- 

lys  If  not  satisfactory.  / 
Warranted  for  two  years.  Toj> 


Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 

We  ship  anywhere  forexamination 
>efore  buyfn 
g es  both  ways 
Warranted  foi 

Buggies.  $75;  fine  as  sold  at  $0 
Phaetons,  $125}  same  as  sold  at 
$165.  Bond  Carts.  $14.  Full  line 
of  II nrncss,  all  Ho.  1  OakLeather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address.  Vf*  Bi  PRATT,  Sec'y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


(MS  KEYSTONE 


HAY  LOADER 

Will  load  a  ton  of  hay  In  6  mlnntea.  Yon  win 
?  make  hay  easily  and  quickly,  and  snve  help. 
.  Often  payafor  itself  In  one  mason.  10,000  sold. 


USE  THIS  HAY  LOADER. 


PMuguaraideed.  Loads looaa 

KEYSTONE  IKIF6L  Stertiog,  III. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Threshing;  Machine  Go., 

RACINE,  WIS., 

Manufacturers  of 


ironsides  WIND  MILL 


AGITATOEeSEPARATOES, 

Woodbury  8,  10  and  12-Horse  Powers. 

Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  PORTABLE 


SAW  MILLS  AN  D  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


A  GOOD  IMPROVED  FARM  OF  137  ACRES  FOR 
sale  (cheap.  Good  neighborhood,  etc.  Corres¬ 
pond  with  CHERRY  VALE,  Amelia  C.  H.,  Va. 


PORTABLE-TRACTION  AND  SKID 


ENGINES, 


from  6  to  80 
Horse  Power. 


CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


Is  acknowledged,  wherever  known, 
to  be  the  lightest  running  ami  neat¬ 
est  appearing  Wind  Mill  made.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  selling  direct 
to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale  prices. 

We  ship  to  responsible  parties  on  trial,  to  be  returned, 
at  our  expense,  If  not  found  as  represented. 

8  Hf- CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LIMA  MFG.  CO.,  LIMA,  IND. 


flhampion  pvaporator. 

For  MAPLE.  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

and  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  panB  (connected  by  si¬ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans' 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket-  C  ’  "  (•  \  Oata- 

tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.  fAyammm  ■  \  logues 

TheC.H.CRIMM  j  WES  0//  Free. 

MFC.  CO.  —  N  Mention 

HUDSON.  Ohio.  r  thUyap* 


ER  ROOFING  . 


UNEQUALED 

House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  nnd  Book. 
1411  Duane  S(..  Now  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


IRHWHil 


bSESEJN  oak  and  ash 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies. 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak.  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

BRADLEY &, CO 

UIIMULaL  I  VJU  U  U  I  96  A  98  Sudbury  8t, Ko*ton. 


FULL  LEATHER  TOP.  DIRECT  TOCONSUMER. 

zt  Saving  25  to  40% 

ROAD  CARTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

full  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  COMPLETE 
HORSE  BOOK,  send 
six  cts.  in  stamps. 

/PIONEER  BUGGY  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  O. 


CARTS 

KMT!  You  will 


ROAD  _ 

VN  e  iiinke  the  IS  Kb 
nave  money  by  buying  vehicles  tlirecX  from  tfto 
manufacturerK.  Enclose  'i  cent  «tamp  for 
illustrated  caLalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

PRATT  VEHICLE  MFG, CO  Kb,*”M00  *'«"• 


S48(  .North  St. 


Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

1  Knuckle  Joint  &  Screw  Presses.  Graters, 
Elevators,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  A  Boschert  Pren  Co.  llSW.WaterSt.  Syracuse,  N.T 


THE  PERKINS’ 

WindMill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Kegulailng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mlU.  All  Wind  Mills  war- 
rauted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERK1MS'  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine. 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  ULYMYER  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


FOR  SALE. 

JERSEY  HEIFERS.  VERY  HANDSOME;  POGIS 
STOCK.  Low  prices.  One  Bull  four  months  old. 
Price,  $16.  Address 

H.  HOWLAND,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  COLI.FUE  OF 

Veterinary  Surgeons 

Lectures  will  begin  October  1,1890.  For  circular  ad 
dress  Secretary,  333  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City 
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TWO  DOGS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  joined  in  the  cry  to  kill  off  the 
dogs.  Granted  that  they  kill  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
sheep ;  that  they  do  incalculable  damage  in  many  other 
ways  ;  still  we  are  unwilling  to  advocate  their  extermina¬ 
tion.  A  dog — it  matters  little  what  his  breed  or  pedigree — 
is  capable  of  education,  of  being  rendered  submissive  and 
obedient  and  of  serving  man  in  ways  in  which  other 
animals  cannot.  We  hold  the  owner  responsible  for  the 
dog’s  every  lawless  act.  If  a  dog  kill  sheep,  bite  a  child, 
kill  the  neighbor’s  chickens,  prowl  about  his  premises  com¬ 
mitting  numberless  acts  of  injury  thereto,  the  owner  is 
responsible  and  the  law  should  see  to  It  that  his  responsi¬ 
bility  cannot  be  shirked  any  more  than  he  could  evade  the 
law  if  he  personally  injured  a  neighbor.  Any  one  that  is 
unwilling  to  control  his  dog  has  no  right  to  own  one.  It 
is  manifestly  unjust  that  the  members  of  a  community 
should  suffer  or  be  liable  to  suffer  from  prowling  dogs 
which  are  owned  by  people  too  lazy,  too  indifferent,  too 
shiftless  to  care  as  to  their  whereabouts  or  what  mischief 
they  may  be  engaged  in.  WTe  have  no  patience  with  such 
lawless  indiffer¬ 
ence.  But  w  e 
know  not  why 
one  should  kill 
or  torture  the 
agent  while  the 
principal  escapes 
unpunished. 

Among  the  low¬ 
er  animals,  the 
dog  seems  to 
have  been  in¬ 
tended  as  man’s 
natural  com¬ 
panion  and  pro¬ 
tector.  Man  has 
no  right,  how¬ 
ever.  to  convert 
this  helper  into 
a  means  of  dis- 
tressing  his 
neighbors.  1  f  he 
keeps  dogs,  let 
him  care  for 
them  and  be 
responsible  for 
them. 

The  dogs  photo¬ 
graphically  il¬ 
lustrated  on  this 
page, are  Gordon 
Setters— that  to 
the  left  two 
years,  that  to  the  right  five  years  of  age.  Each  has  a  yard, 
surrounded  by  a  high  picket  fence,  and  a  kennel  large 
enough  to  protect  him  from  wind  and  rain.  Except  when 
accompanied  by  their  owner  they  are  confined  in  these 
yards.  They  are  given  a  run  of  from  half-an-hour  to  two 
or  three  hours  every  pleasant  day.  They  are  trained  to 
mind  a  whistle  to  “come  in,”  and  to  “down  charge” 
even  though  50  yards  away  ;  to  come  “  to  heel  ”  and  to 
stay  there  until  permitted  to  “go  on.”  Their  food  is 
cooked  for  them  daily  and  fed  at  regular  times,  7  a.  m  , 
and  6  p.  m.  All  this  involves  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  and  some  expense.  But  it  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which,  in  the  R.  N.-Y.’s  estimation,  any  man  has  a  right  to 
keep  dogs.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  poultry,  cattle 
and  horses. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  ASPARAGUS  ACRE. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  bought  the  place  where  1  now  live, 
and  began  to  grow  asparagus.  My  land  is  heavy  loam  or 
creek  marsh,  underlaid  with  gravel  and  sand,  yet  above 
high-water  mark.  In  the  creek  there  is  water  from  six  to 
seven  feet  deep  in  any  place  on  my  lot  of  four  acres.  The 
water  rises  and  falls  with  that  in  the  creek  that  runs 
within  40  rods  of  back  end  of  the  lot.  Twelve  years  ago 
I  put  out  500  one  year-old  roots.  The  next  year  I  planted 
seed  from  the  strongest  plants,  and  the  spring  following 
I  selected  the  best  and  most  perfect  plants,  and  set  out 
half  an  acre.  From  this  I  again  selected  seed  and  roots, 
and  set  half  an  acre  more.  I  now  have  one  acre.  The  last 
half  acre  produces  the  largest  and  strongest  growth  I  have 
ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and  that  is  what  all  say  that  see  it. 
This  season  has  been  a  bad  one  for  cutting,  as  the  frost  cut 


the  crop  to  the  ground  three  times.  I  have,  however  al¬ 
ready  cut  and  sold  3,329  pounds  Last  year  I  cut  and  sold 
5,500  pounds.  I  sell  on  contract  at  10  cents  per  pound  for 
the  season  in  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  market.  I  cut  it  all  my¬ 
self.  No  one  else  is  allowed  to  cut  it.  I  am  so  old  fogyish 
that  I  believe  that  if  it  is  cut  in  a  particular  way  it  will 
all  be  straight  and  tender,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  have 
it  so  as  to  have  it  all  sorts  of  lengths  and  shapes  as  well 
as  crooked.  I  never  put  my  knife  in  the  ground,  but  cut 
at  the  surface  or  where  I  find  it  tender  and  brittle.  It  is 
neither  cut  nor  broken  off.  I  just  touch  it  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  at  the  same  time  lift  it  with  my  hand,  and 
it  jumps  up  so  quickly  that  one  can’t  tell  if  I  cut  or  pulled 
it  off. 

In  putting  out  the  first  500  plants  I  plowed  a  double  fur¬ 
row  and  cleaned  out  the  bottom  so  as  to  put  the  plants  six 
inches  under  ground  and  I  planted  three  by  2)4  feet  apart. 
This  I  found  too  close.  The  next  I  planted  three  by  three 
feet  apart  in  the  same  way,  only  the  plants  were  put  about 
seven  inches  underground.  The  last  one-half  acre  I  planted 
3)4  by  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Even  these  I  find  too 


close.  I  expect  to  set  more  next  spring  and  will  set  the 
plants  3V.j  by  four  feet  apart  and  eight  inches  deep. 

My  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows:  For  four  or  five 
years  I  cut  the  tops  in  the  fall,  burned  them,  plowed  over 
the  whole  bed,  then  covered  with  barnyard  manure.  In 
the  spring  I  plowed  again  and  dragged  until  smooth  ;  then 
when  1  had  fini.-hed  cutting  I  ran  a  light  furrow  with  a 
one-horse  plow  over  each  row  and  let  it  go  until  fall,  keep¬ 
ing  out  all  weeds.  Of  late  years  I  leave  the  tops  on  until 
spring,  believing  the  mulch  is  good.  In  March,  1888  and 
188!).  I  put  on  the  bed  1,600  pounds  of  kainit;  last  winter  I 
put  on  it  200  bushels  of  hen  manure  and  worked  it  in  well 
with  a  drag  and  cultivator.  If  the  cultivator  cuts  the 
crown  of  the  plant  it  does  that  hill  an  injury.  For  the 
first  time  I  let  my  man  prepare  the  bed  this  spring,  giving 
him  positive  orders  not  to  let  the  cultivator  go  in  so  deep 
as  to  rake  the  plants ;  but  he  did  not  understand  what  I 
meant  and  shook  and  tore  the  plants  badly.  My  man¬ 
ner  of  cutting  the  plants  is  different  from  that  practiced  by 
any  other  person  about  here  in  two  points:  I  don’t  cut 
underground  or  let  any  thing  grow  up  while  cutting,  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be.  I  keep  all  cut  close  until  I 
have  finished  cutting  for  the  season.  Then  l  take  out  all 
weeds,  and  let  all  grow  at  once.  I  am  willing  to  compare 
my  bed  with  any  in  the  State  when  cutting  or  at  any  other 
time.  I  have  quite  often  cut  five  stalks  that  would  weigh 
a  pound,  and  none  of  them  was  more  than  eight  inches 
long.  In  putting  out  a  bed  I  would  not  set  plants  more 
than  one-year  old,  because  a  one-year  root  is  more  perfect 
than  a  two-year  one,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  crowded  out 
of  shape,  and  the  plants  grow  more  perfect  when  set  young. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.  a.  d. 


HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  COWS  IN  KENTUCKY. 

Living  as  far  in  the  interior  as  we  do,  dairying  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  can  be  made  to  pay  only  when  connected  with  the 
raising  of  pure  bred  stock.  But  when  these  two  industries 
are  combined,  considerable  profit  may  be  realized  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  most  suitable  cows  at  home  for  their  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  shipping  their  calves  to  the  South  and  West,  with 
now  and  then  a  few  fresh  cows  as  a  nucleus  for  distant 
herds  or  disposing  of  some  in  the  neighborhood  for  family 
use.  Believing  that  the  most  popular  cow  of  the  future 
will  be  the  one  which  unites  in  the  highest  degree  those 
qualities  necessary  for  both  dairy  and  beef  stock,  we,  about 
15  years  ago,  selected  the  Holsteins,  and  have  since  had  no 
cause  to  regret  our  decision.  From  half  a  dozen  chosen 
individuals,  some  of  which  had  been  imported  directly 
from  Holland,  the  herd  but  for  timely  sales  would  have 
increased  far  beyond  our  capacity  for  accommodation. 
The  mild  climate  of  Kentucky  seems  to  suit  them  ad¬ 
mirably ;  they  grow  and  thrive  on  its  rich,  luxurious 
grasses  and  produce  such  hitherto  unheard  of  quantities 
of  milk  that  our  neighbors,  who  still  remain  faithful  to 

the  Short-horns, 
open  their  eyes 
wide  with  aston¬ 
ishment. 

The  herdsmen 
employed  are  in¬ 
telligent  white 
men  who  seem 
to  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  their 
charges,  proud 
of  having  under 
t  heir  control 
the  finest  herd 
they  ever  saw, 
and  anxious 
that  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  from  the 
youngest  calf  to 
its  great,  great- 
grandam,  shall 
have  precisely 
the  attention 
most  needed. 
I  n  engaging  a 
herdsman,  the 
first  thing  i  n  - 
sisted  upon  i  s 
that  the  cattle 
shall  be  treated 
with  uniform 
kindness  and 
consideration. 

The  comfort  of  the  dairy  cow  especially  should  be  of 
the  first  importance.  She  cannot  do  her  best  if  she  is 
exposed  to  inclement  weather  in  winter,  or  has  not  an 
abundant  supply  of  cool,  fresh  water,  and  pleasant 
shade  in  summer,  together  with  food  suitable  to  each 
season.  There  are  few  animals  whose  nervous  system  is 
more  highly  organized,  or  whose  nature  is  more  sensitive 
than  that  of  the  cow,  and  when  this  fact  is  realized,  one 
readily  sees  how  important  is  kind  treatment.  She  should 
be  driven  slowly  to  and  from  the  pasture,  without  being 
worried  by  dogs  or  hurried  through  fear  of  the  drover’s 
whip.  In  the  stable,  the  attendant  should  be  gentle. and 
deliberate  in  all  his  movements,  speaking  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice  and  calling  each  cow  i  v  name.  A  harsh  word  or 
a  blow  will  cause  an  involuntary  contraction  of  her 
muscles,  which  will  prevent  the  flow  of  milk,  or,  as  the 
milkman  expresses  it,  cause  the  cow  to  hold  back  her  milk. 
We  try  to  get  the  same  herdsman  to  care  for  his  especial 
charges  all  the  time,  for  when  the  cows  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  one  attendant  whose  kindness  they  can  rely 
upon,  they  lose  much  of  that  timidity  and  nervousness 
caused  by  the  presence  of  strangers.  Then,  too,  the  herds¬ 
man  who  has  seen  the  young  calf  develop  into  a  first-class 
cow  under  his  skillful  management  is  more  apt  to  have 
her  best  good  at  heart  than  a  stranger  would.  The  milk¬ 
ing  is  always  done  in  the  stable,  which  the  cows  enter  of 
their  own  accord  when  brought  from  the  pasture,  and 
though  the  stanchion  stalls  all  look  exactly  alike,  ranged 
in  long  rows,  yet  each  cow  remembers  her  own  and  takes 
her  place  without  hesitation,  where  she  stands  patiently 
waiting  before  the  empty  trough  until  the  attendant  comes, 
and  after  fastening  her  leathern  collar  to  the  horizontal 
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chain  in  front  of  the  stall,  he  gives  her  her  customary 
allowance  of  food  and  takes  his  seat  upon  the  milking- 
stool.  As  her  calf  was  weaned  at  birth,  she  has  long  since 
forgotton  its  existence,  so  she  freely  giveb  down  her  milk 
to  the  friendly  pressure  of  his  hands,  knowing  that  by  his 
aid  only  she  can  be  relieved  of  her  burden. 

Unless  the  weather  promises  to  be  very  inclement  the 
cows  are  always  turned  out  after  they  have  been  milked. 
In  the  morning,  they  take  their  leisurely  way  to  the  rich 
meadowland  where  they  wander  knee-deep  in  clover  and 
Timothy,  and  at  night  they  sleep  or  graze  in  the  delicate 
White  Clover  and  Bhie  Grass  in  the  large  lot  which  sur¬ 
rounds  their  stable.  The  early  weaning  of  the  calves  does 
away  with  all  that  old-time  noise  and  confusion,  which  in 
so  large  a  herd  would  be  almost  deafening.  Now,  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  a  cow  low  or  a  calf  bleat,  and  when 
either  does  do  so,  it  is  not  for  the  other  but  for  the  at¬ 
tendant,  when  they  think  he  is  a  little  late.  The  calves  he 
usually  houses  first,  calling  or  tolling  them  along  into 
their  stalls  to  be  fed  upon  warm  fresh  milk  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn.  They  do  not  even  suspect  where  the  milk  comes 
from,  for  I  have  sometimes  seen  all  the  calves  out  in  the 
field  with  their  mothers  without  once  offering  to  go  near 
them.  HORTEN8E  DUDLEY. 

Logan  County,  Ky. 


RED  POLLED  HEIFER,  MIDGET. 

The  heifer  shown  at  Figure  148  was  calved  in  February, 
1886.  She  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Colman,  a  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  She  has  been  very  successful 
in  the  show-yard  and  is  considered  a  good  specimen  of  her 
breed.  The  Red  Polls  are  exceedingly  popular  as  dairy 
animals  in  England,  and  the  comparatively  few  specimens 
of  the  breed  that  have  been  sent  to  this  country,  have 
easily  won  the  respect  of  practical  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men.  The  English  ideal  of  a  dairy  cow  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  English 
demand  a  large  cow,  yielding  a  heavy  flow  of  milk.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Short-horn  was  bred  almost  exclusively  for  beef, 
that  breed  stood  as  the  representative  of  the  English 
dairy.  To-day  the  Red  Poll  occupies  the  place  of  honor. 
There  are  excellent  chances  for  this  breed  In  America.  As 
we  have  frequently  claimed,  each  one  of  the  improved 
breeds  is  the  “best”  to  keep  under  certain  conditions. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
farmers  so  situated  that  they  would  make  money  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  cattle  that  they  now  have  and  breeding  Red 
Polls.  And  the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  any  of  the 
other  breeds  of  cattle. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Condensed  Strawberry  Notes. 

Hampden  (P).  Originated  with  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  There  is  little  about  this  variety,  as  It 
grows  here,  to  commend  it  above  many  older  kinds. 

Enhance  (bisexual).  Henry  Young,  Ada.,  O.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  longevity  and  hardiness  of  plant ;  for  its 
wonderful  fruitfulness,  for  the  large  size,  irregularity  and 
sourness  of  the  fruit. 

Lida  cannot  be  considered  a  progressive  acquisition. 

Bubach,  as  in  years  past,  is  from  fair  to  middling.  On 
the  whole  we  prefer  the  Sharpless. 

Ontario  is  inferior  to  the  Sharpless,  which  it  resembles. 

Eureka  has  borne  large  quantities  of  berries  of  good 
shape — many  of  the  largest  size — good  quality  and  quite 
firm.  It  is  worthy  of  trial. 

Jessie  is  not  pleased  with  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Cloud  is  of  the  Crescent  type  and  iu  no  way  superior. 

Racster,  Michel’s  Early,  Howard  No.  6  (P),  Smith’s 
No.  5  (bis.),  Woolverton  (bis.),  Loudon’s  No.  15,  Smith’s 
No.  4  (bis.)  and  Perfection  will  need  another  year’s  trial. 

Alley  No.  4.  Vines  thrifty,  berries  round  to  ovate- 
round,  scarlet,  firm  and  of  fair  quality.  Uniform  shape. 
Very  productive.  Peduncles  strong.  Alley  Nos.  3  and  1 
and  Mary  do  not  thrive. 

Sharpless-on-Jessie  cross  (from  J.  Dutton  Angola, 
Md.)  resembles  Sharpless  in  the  shape  of  many  berries  and 
Jessie  in  the  shape  of  others.  Plants  very  prolific.  Not 
so  thrifty  as  Sharpless. 

Mineola  Is  not  productive. 

LOUISE  is  of  fine  quality.  The  plants  are  vigorous  but 
not  productive. 

Standard  (P.)  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  Pres. 
Harrison  ditto. 

Pearl.  Plants  not  vigorous. 

Parker  Earle,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  berry 
under  trial  this  year,  as  it  was  last  year. 

The  “Great  Japan  Wineberry.”— A  large  plant  of 
this  queer  and  pretty  raspberry  (Rubus  phoenicolasius) 
kindly  sent  here  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett, 
with  the  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  claimed  to  be  its 
introducer,  has  made  a  healthy  growth  and  is  now  in 
bloom,  being  a  little  later  than  other  raspberries  as  it 
would  appear.  The  plant  is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden 
for  its  odd  beauty  alone,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
it  has  not  attracted  more  attention  before,  since  it  has 
been  in  private  collections  as  well  as  offered  for  sale  for 
many  years.  The  main  stems,  leaf  stems  and  flower 
stems,  as  well  as  the  flower  buds,  are  densely  covered  with 
soft  crimson  hairs,  each  one  terminating  in  a  round  gland 
or  head,  while  among  them  are,  an  inch  or  so  apart, 
prickles  like  those  of  other  raspberries,  though  less  rigid. 
These  glandular  hairs  are  so  viscid  that  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  for  insects  to  make  any  way  among  them,  or  even 
to  escape  if  once  well  planted  among  them.  For  several 
years  past  the  raspberry  disease  has  been  growing  worse 
and  worse,  until,  at  the  present  time,  anything  like  fair 
trials  of  different  kinds  sent  here  to  be  tested,  is  well- 
nigh  impracticable.  The  fungus  attacks  the  fruiting 
stem,  which  soon  blackens  in  patches  and  dies,  while  the 


half-grown  berries  dry  up.  Possibly  the  Japan  Raspberry 
may  resist  this  disease,  and,  possibly  again,  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  old  kinds  may  retain  the  disease-resisting 
power,  and  yield  fruit,  if  not  so  good  as  our  natives,  better 
than  that  of  the  Japan  parent. 

Magnolia  hypo LEUC a. — We  find  that  many  of  the  leaves 
of  the  comparatively  new  magnolia,  M.  hypoleuca,  are 
from  20  inches  to  two  feet  long.  They  are  widest  in  the 
middle,  eight  to  nine  inches,  tapering  eveply  and  uniformly 
towards  both  the  apex  and  base,  the  latter  being  as  acute 


Bagging  Grapes.  First  Position.  Fig.  1  45. 

as  the  former,  a  shape  that  in  such  perfection  is  rare. 
Elliptic  lanceolate  is  the  botanical  term  which  describes 
it  most  uearly.  The  leaves  grow  in  whorls  of  about  eight, 
and  so  close  together  that  the  name  “  Umbrella  Tree”  is 
better  suited  to  this  than  to  M.  tripetala.  This  species  is 
rather  tardy  about  blooming.  The  specimen  alluded  to 
was  planted  about  eight  years  ago  and  has  not  bloomed  as 
yet. 

Scale  upon  the  Magnolia  —We  find  that  the  disgust¬ 
ing  scale  insect  described  and  illustrated  on  page  598  as  it 


Bagging  Grapes.  Second  Position.  Fig.  146. 

lives  upon  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron)  has  now  attacked 
the  magnolias.  This  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  but  the 
realization  of  the  expectation  is  none  the  less  shocking. 


THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 

It  is  yet  rather  soon  for  reports  of  the  performances  of 
strawberries  this  year.  We  picked  the  first  ripe  berries 
on  June  11. 

Alpha  is  the  earliest  fairly  productive  variety  of  the 
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Bagging  Grapes.  Completed.  Fig.  1  47. 

many  I  have  tested  here.  It  is  a  bisexual,  of  good  size 
and  mild,  very  pleasant  flavor. 

Bidwell  is  likely  to  follow  the  Alpha  very  closely  in 
ripening.  If  not  allowed  to  expend  its  vigor  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plants,  I  know  of  very  few,  if  any,  varieties, 
surpassing  it  in  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  berry  for  home 
use. 

Bubach  No.  5,  if  I  may  judge  by  indications,  so  far,  is 
pretty  sure  to  sustain  its  record  of  last  season,  so  far  as 
vigor  and  productiveness  are  concerned. 

Gandy  merits  the  same  form  of  commendation ;  but  it 


must  be  more  productive  to  deserve  an  assured  position  as 
a  leading,  late  market  variety. 

Jessie  has  been  very  rapidly  pushed  into  general  notor¬ 
iety,  and  is  already  in  the  hands  of  most  growers.  Last 
season  was  a  favorable  one  for  the  development  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristic — size — but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  it  is  able  permanently  to  maintain  its  reputation  in 
this  particular,  and  also  to  carry  the  same  through  the 
season  of  fruitage,  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 

Moore  is  a  newer,  or  at  least  a  less  generally  known 
variety,  of  alleged  Michigan  parentage  ;  and  grown  along¬ 
side  of  Jessie  it  proves  to  be  very  similar  in  vigor  and 
habit  of  plant,  as  well  as  in  season,  size  and  productive¬ 
ness.  It  differs  considerably  in  form,  and,  to  my  taste,  is 
somewhat  superior  in  flavor. 

Eureka  was  received  three  years  since,  under  number, 
and  has,  so  far,  shown  valuable  qualities  both  of  plant  and 
fruit.  * 

Crawford  was  planted  only  late  last  season.  The  plant, 
so  far,  appears  vigorous  and  healthy.  Its  quality  as  a 
producer,  as  also  its  flavor  and  handlingqualities  have  not 
yet  been  developed  here. 

Parker  Earle  is  developing  wonderful  productiveness, 
as  well  as  great  vigor  of  plant. 

Lady  Rusk,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Townsend’s  No.  3  and 
No.  19  and  Ohio  Centennial  have  all  come  through  the 
past  winter  in  admirable  condition  and  afford  excellent 
promise.  My  trial  plot,  planted  this  season,  includes  148 
varieties,  counting  the  new  and  the  old,  including  a  goodly 
number  not  yet  announced  to  the  public.  The  past  winter 
here  has  been  very  peculiar, and  particularly  well  calculated 
to  develop  the  characteristics  of  varieties  so  far  as  hardi¬ 
ness  of  plant  is  concerned.  Martha,  Cloud,  May  King, 
Burt,  Captain  Jack,  Pearl,  Pineapple,  Hampden,  Moore, 
Little’s  No.  10,  Loudon’s  No.  15,  and  many  others,  are  in 
full  vigor,  and  wholly  uninjured.  On  the  other  hand, 
S  icker  State  (it  is  fortunate  for  the  person  who  named 
this  that  he  remains  incognito),  Prince  of  Berries,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Hoffman,  Gold,  Anna  Forest,  Henderson  and 
several  others,  grown  in  adjacent  rows  under  the  same 
treatment,  are  either  partially  or  wholly  ruined.  To-mor¬ 
row,  June  16,  will  doubtless  show  ripe  specimens  of  that 
old  seedling  of  Ellwanger  and  Barry’s  the  Nicanor,  as  well 
as  of  Haverland,  which  promises  to  fully  sustain  its  last 
year’s  reputation  for  both  size  and  productiveness. 

T.  T.  LYON. 


WISCONSIN  STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

We  have  cleaned  all  our  strawberries  out  twice,  and 
some  of  the  beds  three  times  over,  since  taking  off  the 
cover  in  the  spring.  There  are  about  four  acres  of  them, 
and  they  are  indeed  a  show.  When  I  look  over  the  beds, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  never  less  than  once  every  day,  and 
see  those  splendid  Wilsons  after  30  years  of  trial,  still 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  spite  of  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  that  have  come  and  gone  like  summer  clouds, 
the  Manchesters  by  their  side,  and  apparently  struggling 
for  the  place  of  honor,  and  sometimes  very  nearly  obtain¬ 
ing  It,  I  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  proud  of  their 
splendid  appearance  for  two  reasons:  One  is  that  they 
promise  an  immense  crop  of  splendid  fruit,  and  the  other 
is  that  they  afford  another  demonstration  of  what  I  have 
tried  both  to  teach  and  practice  these  many  years,  viz., 
that  with  rich  land,  well  drained,  and  well  cultivated, 
very  large  crops  may  be  made  the  rule  Instead  of  the  rare 
exception.  The  Wilsons  are  the  most  modest-looking 
plants  in  the  garden,  though  they  are  certainly  larger  and 
stronger  in  every  way  than  when  I  first  obtained  them. 
The  Manchesters  are  somewhat  larger  in  the  growth  of 
vine,  and  a  few  days  later  in  ripening.  Near  them  is  a  bed 
of  the  Jessie,  making  an  almost  marvelous  showing.  To 
look  at  the  variety  to-day  one  might  think  it  would  yield 
1,000  bushels  per  acre.  But  it  has  disappointed  me  so 
many  times  that  I  have  but  little  faith  in  its  promises, 
and  shall  wait  for  the  fruit.  The  Bubach  also  makes  a 
splendid  showing.  Warfield’s  No.  2  stands  near,  and  in 
growth  of  vines  exceeds  them  all.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
strong  grower,  and  at  present  promises  well.  Last  season 
I  fruited  the  two  last  named,  for  the  first  time,  and 
although  they  did  moderately  well,  yet,  as  compared  with 
the  Wilson,  they  were  simply  nowhere.  Well,  we  shall 
know  more  about  the  newer  varieties  in  another  month 
than  we  know  at  present.  We  shall  probably  commence 
picking  some  time  next  week.  I  believe  that  we  have 
picked  our  first  ripe  berries  on  J  une  13  oftener  than  on  any 
other  day.  This  season  they  will  be  at  least  one  week 
later  from  present  Indications.  j.  M.  smith. 


BAGGING  GRAPES.  . 

By  the  operation  of  bagging  partial  exemption  from  rot 
is  secured,  as  well  as  more  or  less  complete  exemption  from 
sun  scald  and  from  the  attacks  of  birds  and  insects.  It 
also  protects  from  frost  in  the  fall,  permitting  grapes  to 
hang  much  longer  on  the  vines  without  fear  of  injury  than 
would  be  possible  were  they  unprotected.  It  is,  however, 
an  expensive  process  when  done  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
retards  the  ripening  somewhat.  The  time  of  bagging 
varies  with  different  persons,  some  applying  the  bags  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  fall  or  even  before,  others  even 
advocating  as  late  as  when  the  grapes  begin  to  color,  so  as 
not  to  retard  ripening.  The  latter  time,  however,  would 
be  too  late  to  prevent  rot.  The  best  time  is  usually  as  soon 
as  the  grapes  are  the  size  of  small  peas.  Good  manilla 
bags,  No.  1  size  for  Delawares  and  Nos.  2  and  3  for  varie¬ 
ties  with  large  clusters  are  best.  Sometimes  more  than 
one  cluster  may  be  put  in  a  single  bag,  when  a  still  larger 
one  is  necessary.  Our  illustrations,  Figs.  145,  146  and 
147,  show  with  little  explanation  the  manner  of  applying 
the  bags.  Fig.  145,  shows  the  manner  of  slitting  the  bag 
so  that  it  may  be  drawn  closely  around  the  cane.  Fig.  H6 
shows  one  side  folded  over,  and  Fig.  147  shows  the  opera- 
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tion  completed.  A  hole  should  be  made  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bag  to  allow  any  water  which  may  possibly  enter  to 
escape.  In  gathering,  the  grapes  are  picked  and  stored 
with  the  bags  on,  care  being  taken  in  handling,  and  in  a 
cool  place  they  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 


NEW  JERSEY  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Strawberries  have  been  a  light  crop  owing,  it  is  thought, 
to  the  frost  when  they  were  in  blossom.  The  vines  are 
healthy  but  the  fruit  is  not  abundant.  Gandy  (our  first 
season)  is  the  favorite  at  present.  Belmont  is  doing  pretty 
well.  The  most  of  the  berries  on  the  market  are  small  and 
soft  and  are  selling  low.  It  is  a  well  demonstrated  fact 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  strawberries  except  on  good 
soil,  with  the  cleanest  culture  and  on  land  thoroughly  en¬ 
riched  and  well  mulched  during  the  winter.  Then  if  we 
grow  the  large  berries,  there  will  be  a  prospect  of  some  re¬ 
turns  for  the  outlay.  The  Crescent  is  planted  largely,  as 
it  will  endure  more  bad  treatment  than  most  berries.  Its 
main  fault  lies  in  the  small  size  of  the  fruit  of  the  late 
pickings.  Crescent  and  Jersey  Queen  will  fruit  when  set 
alone;  they  may  not  be  quite  “perfect,”  yet  it  looks  as 
though  it  was  not  essential  that  any  other  berry  should  be 
near  by  to  fertilize  them.  We  have  been  spraying  apple 
and  pear  trees  with  ammonia  water  and  carbonate  of  cop 
per;  but  no  effect  is  visible  up  to  this  time;  still  we  expect 
to  continue  the  spraying  until  the  last  of  August,  by  which 
time  I  hope  to  find  that  it  is  useful  in  preventing  the  scab 
on  the  apple  and  pear,  and  the  cracking  of  the  latter.  This 
is  an  experiment  of  some  importance,  as  this  scab  or  fungus 
affects  not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  tree  as  well,  so  that  unless 
some  natural  or  artificial  agent  arrests  it,  our  orchards 
will  fail  not  only  to  fruit  hut  to  grow.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fungus  is  worse  ou  well  enriched  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  fertilizing  material  contains  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  nitrogen.  The  apple  and  pear  crops  are  light. 
The  trees  were  mostly  well  set 
with  blossoms,  but  I  find  that,  as 
a  rule,  where  the  crop  was  heavy 
last  year,  little  or  no  truit  has 
set.  I  have  the  records  to  show 
that  east  winds  and  light  frosts 
do  not  prevent  fruit  from  setting; 
nor  does  the  moon,  whether  old  or 
new,  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  bloom  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  to  become  fertil¬ 
ized,  must  have  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  (55  degrees,  (80  would 
be  better,)  and  a  clear,  dry  air;  a 
light  breeze  must  be  stirring  at 
the  proper  time  during  the  blos¬ 
soming  period,  and  the  fruit  will 
set,  from  whatever  point  the  wind 
may  blow.  A  clear,  dry  air  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  fruits  and  grains. 

The  Nero  Apple  set  the  fruit  first; 
the  Porter  bloomed  last  and  set 
no  fruit,  nor  did  it  yield  any  last 
year.  I  see  by  my  notes  taken  in 
May  that  the  Porter  bloom  was 
just  opening,  on  May  10,  when 
Nero  apples  were  as  large  as  mar¬ 
rowfat  peas.  Pomme  Grise  was 
in  bloom  on  April  30,  and  on  May 
2,  the  mercury  reached  38  degrees, 
while  bn  May  9,  it  stood  at  35 
degrees,  and  near  us  ice  was  re¬ 
ported.  Pomme  Grise  has  a  good 
set  of  fruit.  The  Kelffer  Pear 
was  in  bloom  April  13;  about  one- 
third  of  the  blossoms  opened;  the  remainder  were  killed  by 
the  cold  of  April  1;  there  is  enough  fruit  on  it  now,  how¬ 
ever.  Of  peaches  the  Behumcaker  and  John  Hass  have  a 
full  setting.  There  are  several  peaches  on  the  Family 
h  avorite;  but  on  most  kinds  there  are  very  few  or  none  at 
all.  The  large-flowered  varieties  seemed  to  stand  the 
winter  best.  i.  j.  blackwell. 
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to  certain  conditions  of  climate,  exposure  and  slope  of 
roof.  What  are  they  ? 

Cream  for  City  Trade. — When  the  ice-cream  business 
opens  fairly  the  city  demand  for  cream  takes  a  surprising 
jump  and  many  milkmen  hold  their  skim-milk  and  ship 
cream  alone.  A  friend  who  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  at  this  business  tells  this  story  of  his  methods :  “  I 
have  sold  much  cream,  and  learned  how  to  start  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  20  or  40  quart  cans,  so  that  it  will  arrive  in  good 
order.  I  tried  several  devices  for  skimming,  and  finally 
took  to  the  Moseley  &  Stoddard  creamer,  which  draws  the 
cream  down  and  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cans  by  means  of 
a  very  long  funnel,  leaving  the  skim-milk  to  be  drawn  off 
at  one’s  leisure.  The  cream  can  be  left  in  the  ice  water 
until  about  five  minutes  before  one  has  to  start  for  the  rail¬ 
road.  I  never  used  to  skim  until  the  horse  stood  at  the 
door,  and  60  quarts  of  cream  were  skimmed,  put  into  the 
cans  and  on  the  wagon  within  five  minutes  by  the  watch. 
Do  not  skim  too  closely ;  rather  hold  back  a  little  cream 
than  send  a  little  skim-milk,  which  tends  to  make  thin 
cream.  This  point  may  tell  seriously  for  or  against  you 
when  your  city  customer  wants  to  drop  some  one,  having 
more  cream  than  he  needs.  Another  point  :  if  you  use  ice, 
put  your  ice  in  the  creamer  before  you  begin  to  milk,  so 
that  everything  may  be  as  cold  as  possible  when  the  warm 
milk  is  poured  into  the  cans.  The  cream  will  rise  fully  in 
eight  hours  in  this  way,  and  you  get  nearer  all  there  is, 
than  by  any  other  way,  unless  possibly  a  separator  may  do 
better.  Get  your  milk  as  warm  from  the  cow  as  possible, 
into  as  cold  a  can  in  the  creaimr  as  you  can,  that  is  the 
way  to  get  the  most  cream  from  any  milk,  and  by  all  odds 
the  quickest.” 

Bors  on  the  Farm. — In  spite  of  all  the  volumes  that 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  is  still  the  favorite 
one  with  a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers.  Said  a  good 
friend  the  other  day  :  “That  picture  in  the  last  Rural 
goes  *  right  to  the  spot,’  and  it’s  a  wonder  that  the  boy 
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A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Are  “Roofings”  Durable  ?— The  following  note 
which  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  opens  a  subject 
which  farmers  are  greatly  interested  :  “  I  am  a  retired 
naval  officer,  and  I  settled  up  here,  on  top  of  the  Alleghan 
ies,  six  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  delightful  climate, 
course,  I  went  to  farming,  and  have  farmed  away  $25,000, 
and  have  as  much  to  show  for  it  as  the  amateur  farmer 
generally  has.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  on  Brooklyn 
Heights,  and  have  seen,  in  and  around  New  York,  a  large 
amount  of  roofing  used.  I  covered  seven  buildings  here 
with  the  roofing,  but  it  was  wasted  money  and  time.  As 
soon  as  cold  weather  came  it  began  to  shrink  and  to  tear 
away  where  it  was  nailed  at  the  laps.  I  double-nailed  the 
laps,  then  it  split  through  the  middle  of  the  sheets.  The 
paint  soon  cracked,  peeled  and  washed  off.  Before  the 
winter  was  half  over  my  roofs  leaked  like  a  riddle,  and  I  had 
to  re-roof  in  a  hurry.  I  did  so  with  iron,  knowing  what  I 
was  handling.  I  lost  more  hay  iu  one  barn,  spoiled  by 
leakage,  than  the  new  roofing  cost.  Is  it  a  fraud  and 
humbug,  or  is  our  climate  to  blame  for  its  total  lack 
durability?  The  average  range  of  temperature  in  our 
climate  is  about  40  degrees  each  day.  Ninety-two  degrees 
in  the  shade,  is  the  hottest  I  have  ever  seen  here,  and  28 
degrees  below,  Fahr.,  the  lowest.” 

The  little  experience  I  have  had  with  these  roofings 
gives  a  different  result  from  this.  I  would  like  to  have 
farmers  who  have  used  these  materials  give  their  experi¬ 
ence,  so  that  we  may  see  what  conditions  are  necessary  to 
insure  success  with  the  roofing.  I  think  it  is  well  suited 
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staid  on  the  farm  even  as  long  as  he  did,  for  what  attrac¬ 
tions  had  the  farm  and  home  for  him  ?  All  work,  and 
hard  work  at  that,  will  crush  the  spirit  out  of  any  boy  : 
but  let  him  have  books,  papers,  pictures,  music,  colts  and 
calves,  days  off  for  picnics,  fishing,  hunting,  spending- 
money,  which  he  will  be  sensible  enough  to  use  discreetly, 
and  clothes  good  enough  to  prevent  him  from  feeling 
ashamed  of  himself  when  with  his  companions,  and  at  the 
same  time  let  him  be  taught  economy  in  all  matters,  and, 
depend  on  it,  such  a  boy  will  not  leave  home  till  it’s  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  go. 

Now  give  the  Rural  readers  a  companion  picture  show¬ 
ing  the  other  side—*  Why  James  Doesn’t  Want  to  Leave 
Home.’  ” 

The  Grave  vs.  the  Churn.— Ever  since  I  have  been 
able  to  read,  I  have  heard  about  making  butter  by  burying 
cream.  It  is  a  pity  they  did  not  make  butter  in  the  days 
of  Baron  Munchausen,  for  he  would  surely  have  given  us 
a  chapter  on  this  method — raising  butter  from  the  grave. 

An  English  friend  tells  me  of  an  experiment  made  by 
some  wise  men  at  an  Australian  agricultural  college. 

They  took  63  pounds  of  cream  and  churned  it  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  box  churn.  Another  63  pounds  they  put  in  a  calico 
bag  and  buried  two  feet  deep  in  loose  soil  for  24  hours. 

The  churned  cream  made  34  pounds  of  butter.  Most  of 
the  buried  cream  turned  into  butter,  but  after  being 
worked  in  a  churn  and  butter-worker  it  made  only  27>^ 
pounds.  The  wise  men  concluded  that  “although  butter 
can  certainly  be  successfully  made  by  burying  the  cream 
in  the  ground,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  The  labor  spent  in  covering  and  uncovering  the 
cream,  putting  it  in  and  out  of  the  bag,  takes  more  time 
than  would  be  required  under  favorable  circumstances  in 
churning.”  There  are  a  good  many  South  American  In¬ 
dians  who  might  have  told  us  the  same  thing. 

Sport  on  the  I<arm. — Last  year  JFred  Grundy  told  us 
about  a  shrewd  old  fellow  out  in  Illinois  who  was  able  to 
secure  his  pick  of  harvest  hands  because  he  made  his 
house  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in.  He  had  several  pretty 
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daughters  and  they  had  more  pretty  friends  'who  were 
always  invited  at  harvest  or  when  extra  hands  were 
needed.  The  old  gentleman  provided  a  place  for  croquet 
and  tennis,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  sport  himself. 
After  supper,  every  night,  the  young  folks  had  great  sport. 
The  smartest  young  men  iu  the  county  were  glad  to  hire  out 
where  “work  while  you  work  and  play  while  you  play,”  was 
the  business  motto.  There  are  lots  of  farmers  who  ought 
to  learn  this  story  by  heart.  When  work  is  done,  quit 
and  have  what  honest  sport  you  can.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  them,  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  would 
find  a  tennis  court  with  a  set  of  balls  and  racquets  the  most 
profitable  investment  they  can  make.  And  the  next  best 
investment  would  be  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  go 
out  and  play  a  few  games  with  the  young  folks. 

SILAGE  NOTES  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

My  silo  is  22  by  24  feet  and  18  feet  deep,  and  is  divided 
into  two  compartments.  It  is  built  of  wood  resting  upon 
a  wall  one  foot  high,  the  bottom  being  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  basement  stable,  where  the  cows  are  kept.  I  have 
used  for  filling  it  the  B.  &  W.  Southern  corn,  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  and  the  yellow  flint  (Yankee) ;  but  I  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  B.  &  W.,  as  it  fails  to  mature  early  enough, 
and  because  my  land  is  low  and  very  rich,  causing  this 
variety  to  grow  to  such  an  immense  hight  that  the  winds 
blow  it  down  before  harvest  time.  For  the  last  two  years 
I  have  used  only  the  yellow  flint,  which  grows  from  seven 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  yields  from  100  to  125  bushels  of 
ears,  and  gives  from  14  to  16  tons  of  silage  per  acre.  I 
plant  with  a  two-horse  planter  in  rows  three  feet  eight 
inches  apart  with  hills  1%  to  two  feet  in  the  row  and  four 
to  five  stalks  in  a  hill.  I  prefer  to  plant  in  hills  rather 
than  in  drills,  as  I  always  find  it  necessary  to  hand  hoe,  if  I 
would  have  the  field  free  from  weeds.  One  advantage  the 
flint  corn  has  over  the  dent  is,  that  it  has  more  foliage, 
which  keeps  green  till  after  the  corn  has  well  matured, 

which  is  not  the  case  with  any  of 
the  dent  varieties.  It  also  has 
more  ears  to  the  stalk  and  even 
for  the  silo  I  prefer  ears  of  corn 
to  stalk  buts. 

Each  year  I  have  begun  to  har¬ 
vest  as  soon  as  the  larger  half  of 
the  ears  were  fairly  well  glazed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  overripe 
corn  or  that  which  has  dried  too 
much  will  mold  in  the  silo,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  not  settle 
fast  enough  and  firmly  enough  to 
exclude  the  air.  I  cut  with  a 
Champion  self- raking  reaper,  cut¬ 
ting  one  row  at  a  time.  A  good 
walking  team  will  cut  an  acre 
in  an  hour.  If  the  weather  is 
pleasant,  we  cut  in  the  evening 
what  we  intend  to  put  in  the  next 
day,  as  it  “handles  ”  better  when 
partially  wilted.  I  prefer  to  have 
the  corn  dry,  but  I  have  put  it  in 
when  quite  wet  from  showers  and 
found  that  no  damage  resulted. 
In  drawing  I  use  two  low  wheat 
drays  with  racks  16  feet  long,  lay¬ 
ing  the  corn  crossways.  One  man 
loads  a  dray,  drives  to  the  cut¬ 
ting  platform,  then  hitches  to 
the  empty  dray  and  draws  an¬ 
other  load,  while  another  man 
takes  the  corn  from  the  wagon 
and  places  it  on  the  feeding  table. 
One  feeds  the  cutter  and  another 
in  the  silo  keeps  the  surface  level 
and  tramps  around  the  edges.  I  use  a  one-horse  tread -power 
with  a  13-inch  cutter,  with  a  carrier  attached;  we  cut  into 
half-inch  pieces.  W e  change  horses  once  in  the  forenoon  and 
once  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  four  men  with  three  horses 
will  in  eight  hours  put  in  from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and  a- 
quarter  of  corn  that  will  weigh  14  to  16  tons  per  acre.  I 
fill  every  day  when  the  weather  will  permit,  putting  the 
corn  into  one  compartment  one  day,  and  into  the  other  the 
next.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  way  by  which  I  could  im¬ 
prove  upon  this  method.  Were  I  doing  a  large  business  I 
would  prefer  a  two-horse  tread-power  or  an  engine ;  but 
either  of  these  would  require  extra  hands.  I  think  that  in 
the  majority  of  new  silos  partitions  are  discarded ;  but  as 
yet  I  prefer  tnern,  as  less  surface  of  the  silage  is  exposed 
while  feeding.  1  feed  from  the  top  in  layers  that  last  three 
days.  The  only  drawback  that  I  have  experienced  is  from 
molding  on  the  top  and  a  few  inches  around  the  edges. 

The  first  year  I  took  pains  to  keep  the  edges  well  tramped, 
using  a  hard-wood  stick  two  by  four  inches  and  six  feet 
long.  I  covered  the  silage  first  with  tarred  paper,  then 
with  inch  boards  closely  fitted,  then  came  a  foot  of  marsh 
hay,  green,  weighted  with  fence  posts  and  plank.  But  as 
a  majority  of  writers  on  the  silo  have  claimed  that  the 
tramping  and  weighting  were  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious 
for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  tramped  less  and  have  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  paper,  boards  and  weighting,  covering 
with  some  kind  of  green  grass  for  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
inches  and  putting  over  that  about  a  foot  of  cut  straw  or 
chaff.  Although  i  have  suffered  but  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  loss  in  any  case,  there  has  been  during  the  last  two 
years  more  moldy  silage  at  the  sides  and  corners  than 
there  was  the  first  year.  I  think  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  the  middle  settled,  the  edges  were  naturally  drawn 
away  slightly  from  the  sides,  allowing  the  air  to  get  in. 
in  this  opinion  I  may  be  wrong,  but  in  the  future  I  shall 
tramp  the  edges  more  thoroughly,  and  after  covering  the 
silage  in  a  way  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible,  I  shall 
weight  the  edges,  say,  for  the  width  of  a  plank,  and  upon 
the  plank  I  will  place  either  stones  or  kegs  filled  with 
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earth.  Whether  we  shall  ever  he  able  to  keep  the  edgeB  as 
perfect  as  the  center,  I  do  not  know  :  I  have  my  doubts. 
But  as  a  factor  in  dairying  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  silo.  So  far  as  the  corn  crop  is  concerned,  with  the 
silo  we  can  harvest  it  cheaper,  preserve  it  better  and  realize 
more  profit  than  we  could  by  any  of  the  old  methods  of 
handling  It.  The  cows  like  the  silage;  they  thoroughly 
digest  it ;  when  fed  on  it  they  give  increased  quantities  of 
milk;  the  cream  churns  more  readily  and  the  butter  is  of 
superior  quality.  Ensilage  has  everytning  to  recommend 
it,  and  from  my  experience  I  cannot  well  see  how  any 
dairyman  can  do  without  a  silo.  ('HAS.  R.  BEUCH. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


SHOEING  OF  FARM  HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PROF.  R.  R.  DINWIDDIE. 

(Continued.) 

Shoeing  for  Lameness  and  Other  Abnormal  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Feet  and  Limbs. 

This  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  on  general  principles, 
as  there  are  so  many  abnormal  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  lameness,  each  of  which  requires  special 
methods  of  treatment,  if  not  of  shoeing.  Lameness  is  a 
manifestation  of  pain  in  progression,  Hn  abnormal  gait 
which  the  afilicted  animal  assumes  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  pain  which  the  ordinary  movements  of 
locomotion  excite.  Now,  by  a  study  of  the  gait  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  clue  to  the  form  of  shoe  (where  shoe  is  needed)  which 
should  be  used.  Where  there  is  an  effort  to  walk  on  the 
toe  high  heels  will  assist  this  effort,  and  vice  versa. 

First,  however,  let  us  see  w’hen  shoes  should  be  used  and 
when  not,  in  cases  of  lameness.  The  object  of  all  treat¬ 
ment  being  in  cases  of  curable  lameness  to  bring  about  re¬ 
covery  in  as  Bhort  a  time  as  possible,  the  great  desideratum 
Is  rest  and  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  most  completely 
obtained  without  shoes,  the  animal  Itself  being  of  course 
kept  up  in  the  stable.  In  some  cases  of  acute  lameness, 
however,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  a  shoe  of 
special  form  is  beneficial.  Where  the  lameness  is  chronic, 
or  incurable,  or  where  it  is  necessary  in  cases  of  curable 
lameness  to  work  the  horse,  shoeing  often  constitutes  an 
important  part  of  the  treatment. 

This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  considering  in  detail  some 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  lameness,  with  the  mode  of 
shoeing  most  suitable  for  each. 

Brushing,  6pkepv-cut,  interfering  and  over  reach¬ 
ing  are  all  terms  used  to  denote  a  form  of  injury  not  very 
common  amontf  farm  animals,  in  which  certain  parts  of 
one  limb  are  injured  by  the  shoe  of  the  opposite  foot. 
Occasionally  we  have  lameness  arising  from  this  cause  in 
the  hind  limbs  of  farm  horses,  especially  when  they  are 
frequently  urged  beyond  a  walk.  The  injury  here  is  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fetlock,  and  where  shoeing 
is  required,  can  best  be  obviated  by  havlug  the  shoe  of  the 
opposite  foot  set  further  in  from  the  surface  of  the  inner 
quarter. 

(JOHNS  are  a  common  cause  of  lameness.  They  occur  in 
the  fore  feet  near  the  heels,  and  are  quite  generally  attri- 
outed  to  improper  shoeing.  The  position  in  which  they 
are  found  naturally  leads  one  to  this  belief.  A  corn  is  a 
bruise,  or  the  consequence  of  undue  pressure  more  or  less 
prolonged,  and  the  shoes  we  find  on  such  horses  are  well 
adapted  for  inflicting  such  an  injury.  The  heel  of  the 
shoe  is  more  or  less  directly  over  the  Injured  part;  it  is 
also  springy,  that  is,  raised  somewhat  from  the  surface  of 
the  sole  which  it  presses  when  the  weight  of  the  body 
rests  on  it.  Such  a  shoe  is  entirely  unsuited  for  a  foot 
subject  to  corns,  where  the  main  object  ought  to  be  the 
avoidance  of  pressure  over  the  injured  part.  This  can  be 
best  effected  by  a  narrow'  heeled  shoe  resting  on  the  wall 
alone  at  that  part.  Bar  shoes  are  also  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  temporarily  in  acute  cases. 

FOR  LAMENESS  FROM  “ringbone”  we  find  that  the  shoe 
to  be  used  varies  with  the  seat  of  the  disease  and  this 
again  is  best  indicated  by  the  gait  of  the  horse.  In  the 
fore  limbs  we  generally  find  the  affected  animal  resting 
more  on  the  heels,  while  in  the  hind  limbs  he  walks  more 
or  less  on  the  toes.  This  gait,  however,  is  not  constant ; 
but  depends  on  a  part  of  the  joint  where  the  enlargement 
is  most  manifest.  The  indications  for  shoeing  are  either 
for  high  or  low-heeled  shoes,  according  to  the  gait,  or  in 
some  cases  there  should  be  no  shoes  at  all  on  the  hind  feet. 

Navicular  arthrites  is  another  cause  of  lameness 
which  too  often  admits  only  of  palliative  treatment,  and 
this  chiefly  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  shoeing.  Here, 
also,  we  can  lay  down  no  constant  rule;  for  although  the 
position  of  the  diseased  process  is  not  subject  to  much 
variation,  yet  we  find  that  one  horse  troubled  with  this 
disease  goes  best  with  low,  while  another  obtains  most  re¬ 
lief  from  high  heels.  Generally,  however,  we  find  the  toes 
of  the  shoes  most  worn,  and  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  having  the  heels  moderatelv  high.  This  is  a  disease  of 
the  fore  feet  exclusively,  and  is  recognized  by  chronic  or 
even  intermittent  lameness  at  first,  progressive  and  gener¬ 
ally  Incurable.  The  gait  is  stubby,  there  is  little  knee  ac¬ 
tion,  but  a  good  deal  of  stumbling,  contracted  feet  and 
wasted  muscles  of  shoulder  and  limb.  The  shoes  should 
be  frequently  changed.  In  chrouic  founder  we  have 
another  intractable  form  of  lameness  in  which  careful  shoe¬ 
ing  constitutes  almost  our  only  remedial  measure.  This 
results,  or  is  a  sequel  to,  an  acute  attack  of  laminitis,  that 
is,  inflammation  of  the  sensitive  structures  of  the  foot. 
It  is  accompanied,  usually,  by  more  or  less  abnormality  in 
shape  and  direction.  This,  however,  varies  very  consider¬ 
ably.  from  an  almost  natural  appearance,  in  which  we  can 
only  recognize  the  disease  by  the  gait  and  history,  to  that 
condition  in  which  the  wall  is  ridged  by  parallel  rings,  the 
toe  being  thrown  forward  and  the  sole  convex  instead  of 
concave,  which  is  its  natural  condition.  Generally,  the 
lameness  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  outward  deform- 
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ity.  It  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  the  so  called 
“pumice,”  or  convex  sole,  in  which  the  pedal  bone  is 
separated  more  or  less  completely  from  the  wall,  and  its 
toe  presses  on  the  center  of  the  horny  sole. 

Chronic  Founder,  so  far  as  the  gait  is  concerned,  is 
familiar  to  most  horse  owners.  The  fore  Ret,  which  are 
most  commonly  affected,  are  thrown  forward,  so  that  the 
heels  strike  the  ground  first,  and  the  whole  limb  seems 
to  be  stiffened.  It  is  most  common  in  the  fore  feet,  but 
may  occur  in  all.  Shoeing  in  such  cases  requires  the 
closest  attention.  In  cases  of  convex  sole  or  “  pumiced 
foot,”  we  must  support  the  weakened  part  by  means  of  a 
broad  web  shoe  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  which  it 
contacts,  but  does  not  press  firmly  against.  It  is  desirable 
when  the  sole  is  thin  to  interpose  a  pad  of  leather  between 
it  and  the  shoe.  Milder  cases  will  do  best  on  thin-heeled 
shoes:  they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  road 
work,  which  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  second  acute  attack. 

Club-foot  in  horses  is  that  condition  in  which  from 
shortening  of  the  flexor  tendons  the  heels  are  drawn  up¬ 
wards  and  the  horse  walks  on  its  toes.  It  is  usually  a 
result  of  a  sprain  of  these  tendons,  which  in  the  course 
of  healing  have  also  undergone  shortening  and  often 
thickening.  The  animal  rests  that  foot  on  the  toe  to  give 
relief  at  first  as  the  tendons  are  thus  relaxed.  After¬ 
wards,  when  shortening  has  occurred,  it  assumes  this  gait 
from  compulsion.  The  heels  become  overgrown  from  lack 
of  wear,  while  the  front  surface  of  the  wall  is  perpendi¬ 
cular,  or  its  natural  slope  is  reversed.  In  confirmed  casesof 
this  deformity  a  high  heeled  shoe  assists  this  necessary 
method  of  progression.  After  the  sprained  tendons  have 
partially  recovered  and  before  contraction  has  taken 
place,  this  should  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  low-heeled 
shoes,  with,  if  necessary,  a  projection  in  front.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  of  exercise  daily  also  tends  to  prevent  short¬ 
ening.  Where  the  hoofs  become  dry  and  brittle,  so  as  with 
difficulty  to  retain  the  shoe,  the  best  treatment,  where  it 
can  be  applied,  is  to  turn  such  an  animal  without  shoes  into 
a  soft,  wet  pasture  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

The  above  include  the  abnormal  conditions  which  most 
frequently  occur  in  farm  horses.  I  have  given  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  shoeing  which  in  my  experience  have  been  found 
most  beneficial. 

LEAVING  THE  FARM;  THE  “WILD  WEST.” 

A  writer  upon  farming  recently  made  reference  to  the 
common  assertion  that  the  great  businessmen  of  the  great 
cities  were  born  upon  farms.  This  writer  thinks  that 
this  truth— that  comparatively  few  farm-raised  men  have 
become  financiers,  etc. — has  been  greatly  overworked. 
He  further  said  there  were  no  statistics  showing  how  many 
rtien  who  forsake  farms  become  glaring  sots  and  stupendous 
failures. 

Young  men  formerly  came  here  from  farms  and  rural 
districts,  imbued  probably  by  the  dime  novel,  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  scouts  and  mighty  hunters,  who  expected 
every  shot  to  tell,  and  who  proposed  to  kill  Indians  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  compunction  that  would  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  killing  a  rattlesnake.  Truth  compels  me  to  own 
that  on  my  father’s  farm  I  had  somehow  imbibed  a  kindred 
idea.  A  life  of  freedom  and  daring  has  always  had  its 
charms  for  those  who  have  not  tried  it  and  I  suppose  it  al¬ 
ways  will. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  It.  N.- 
Y.  of  the  three  boys  who  came  from  country  places  in  the 
Far  East,  and  commenced  working  on  our  irrigating 
ditches,  and  laid  up  some  money.  It  chanced  that  they 
were  only  17  years  of  age  each.  They  compared  notes,  and 
finally  set  out  from  Greeley  with  an  old  stiff  legged  white 
mule,  which  they  had  bought  for  *30.  They  had  fire-arms 
and  ammunition,  and  a  quantity  of  salt  with  which  to 
cure  elk  and  deer  and  wolf  skins  and  beavers’  fur.  Their 
sugar,  salt,  flour,  bacon,  etc.,  were  enveloped  in  paper  and 
cloth  sacks,  and  bound  on  i  he  old  mule’s  back  by  winding 
the  long  picket  rope  many  times  over  the  goods  and  about 
the  animal’s  body.  The  mule  sometimes  rau,  or  rather 
walked,  back  by  night,  for  no  amount  of  beating  would 
make  him  hasten  his  naturally  slow  gait.  The  sacks  wore 
out  and  the  eatables  began  to  drop  along  the  road,  until 
the  boys  placed  them  for  better  security  in  their  surplus 
clothing.  When  the  pack  of  supplies  careened  over,  the 
mule  refused  to  budge,  and  there  he  stood  for  hours  as  im¬ 
movable  as  Pike’s  Peak,  till  an  experienced  mountaineer 
came  along  and  showed  them  what  ailed  their  mule;  for 
when  the  load  was  readjusted  he  resumed  his  journey  to¬ 
ward  the  land  of  promise.  The  boys  were  the  joke  and 
jest  of  the  sawmill  men,  who  “  filled  ’em  up  ”  with  blood¬ 
curdling  tales.  On  they  went,  hiding  or  running  from 
imaginary  Indians,  and  scared  out  of  their  seven  senses  at 
discovering  a  human  skull,  once  worn  by  a  log  driver,  and 
dug  up  by  some  wild  creature.  The  gunny-sack  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  tree,  placed  there  by  sympathetic  triends  of  the 
drowned  man,  they  took  for  the  black  flag  of  pirates,  and 
broke  camp  and  fled  in  the  darkness,  without  sense  enough 
to  answer  the  question:  “What  should  pirates  want  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  midwinter  ?” 

Again  they  fled  at  sight  of  the  moccasined  foot- prints  of 
some  log-choppers,  and,  later  still,  the  long-suffering  mule, 
for  days  deprived  of  water,  avenged  his  wrongs  by  giving 
vent  to  an  unearthly  roar  w'hicli  was  mistaken  for  the 
voice  of  a  bear  or  mountain  lion.  One  of  the  boys  fell  a- 
sobbing  and  the  others  promised  him  they  would  return 
next  day.  Game  was.  and  generally  is,  so  exceedingly 
scarce  that  only  trained  hunters  could  or  can  obtain  it. 
The  boys  came  home  with  their  feet  done  up  in  deer  skins 
given  them  by  the  choppers  and  one  of  them  got  a  deer  and 
afterward  froze  his  feet  so  that  he  sat  in  a  chair  until 
Bpring.  Another  youthful  farmer  was  seen— I  know  him 
well— climbing  th««mouutatus  with  a  revolver  on  his  right 
hip,  another  on  bis  left  hip,  and  a  third  hanging,  like  a 
sacred  amulet,  from  around  his  neck,  all  to  the  intense  de¬ 
light  of  the  resident  mountaineers. 
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One  day  in  Denver  some  years  since,  I  saw  two  stalwart 
fellows  from  the  East  dressed  in  new  and  fringed  buck¬ 
skin.  Old-timers  who  knew  the  symptoms  were  laughing 
at  the  sight.  Young  men  flock  from  the  country  places  in 
the  East  to  see  what  our  citieR  can  afford  them,  and  there 
in  the  presence  of  the  saloon  they  first  lose  their  money, 
and  then,  unable  to  find  work,  that  the  lying  advertise¬ 
ments  have  declared  so  abundant,  they  become  discour¬ 
aged,  some  become  sots,  some  steal,  and  many  bring  up  in 
the  pen. 

On  visiting  the  penitentiary  some  years  ago,  I  found 
there  were  815  convicts.  Of  these  164  were  tinder  25  years 
of  age,  and  nine  under  17.  Mahy  of  them  are  in  prison 
under  assumed  names.  Many  are  handsome,  intelligent 
and  innocent-looking.  Many  are  more  unfortunate  than 
vicious.  Take  it  altogether,  I  see  too  many  young  men 
hastening  from  the  farm  to  the  city  and  country  of  the  new 
West,  and  making  shipwreck  of  life,  to  consider  the  move  a 
general  success. 

For  my  own  part,  the  older  I  grow  the  more  I  am  inclined 
to  stick  to  the  soil.  To  teach  a  school  is  to  poison  the  blood 
with  bad  air,  and  to  take  most  of  the  true  vim  out  of  life. 
There  is  no  weariness  like  brain  weariness. 

In  the  good  time  coming,  when  men  comprehend  that  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  lives  best  of  all  (or  may);  that  be  has  the 
best  appetite,  the  best  sleep,  the  best  offspring;  that  great 
wealth  is  a  snare  to  catch  a  man’s  liberty,  spoil  his  sleep, 
ruin  his  children  and  shorten  his  life,  then  the  small  farmer 
and  gardener  with  his  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  cow, 
fowls  and  eggs,  will  be  the  truly  independent  man  he  has 
been  represented.  0<  H* 

Greeley,  Colorado. 


POTASH  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

Many  questions  are  asked  fertilizer  agents  regarding  the 
form  in  which  potash  exists  iu  the  fertilizer — whether  the 
amount  represented  by  the  percentage  given  is  all  avail¬ 
able  or  not ;  what  actual  potash  means,  etc.  In  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  complete  fertilizers  the  potash  is  the  last  in¬ 
gredient  added.  The  phosphates  have  been  previously 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  render  them  soluble,  and, 
in  most  cases,  free  sulphuric  acid  still  exists  in  the  fertil¬ 
izer  when  the  potash  is  added,  and  with  this  it  might  com¬ 
bine  to  form  sulphate  of  potash.  Then,  too,  the  potash  is 
often  added  to  the  fertilizer  in  the  form  of  sulphate,  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  and  muriate,  as  in  kainit;  hence  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  potash  exists  in  the  fertilizer  as  sul¬ 
phate,  and  what  is  not  sulphate  is  probably  muriate  of 
potash.  Both  forms  are  readily  soluble  in  water;  iu  fact, 
all  forms  of  potash,  except  the  double  silicate,  are  soluble 
in  water,  and,  as  the  silicates  of  potash  probably  do  not 
often  exist  iu  the  fertilizer,  the  potash  present  may  be  said 
to  be  available ;  at  least,  the  per  cent,  reported  will  be 
available,  as  the  chemist  reports  only  what  he  has  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  boiling  the  fertilizer  10  minutes  in  water. 

By  actual  potash  is  meant  the  oxide  of  potassium  K»  O, 
and  this  form  does  not  exist  in  the  fertilizer.  Iu  whatever 
combination  the  potash  may  exist  in  the  fertilizer  the 
amount  that  it  will  figure  up  in  the  form  of  K,  O  is  the 
amount  that  is  of  special  value. 

It  might  be  supposed,  since  nearly  all  forms  of  potash 
are  so  readily  soluble  in  water,  that  when  applied  to  the 
soil  in  the  fertilizer  they  would  be  easily  washed  away  by 
rains  and  thus  be  lost.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  that  we  find  in  the  world  as 
almost  perfect  creations  or  developments,  and  we  marvel 
at  their  beautiful  adaptations  for  the  parts  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  in  the  drama  of  existence ;  while  we  look 
upon  the  soil  as  a  hit  and-miss  affair  made  up  by  the  dis¬ 
integration  and  waste  of  other  forms.  But  could  we  ex¬ 
amine  it  in  its  workings  and  see  the  nicety  with  whieh  in 
this  laboratory  the  chemical  combinations  are  made  look¬ 
ing  to  the  most  economic  use  of  all  available  material,  we 
would  liud  here,  as  we  might  with  reason  suppose,  the 
greatest  marvel  of  all;  for  upon  the  soil  the  other  forms  de¬ 
pend  for  their  life  and  beauty. 

We  found  in  the  article  in  a  late  Rural  on  “Soluble 
Phosphoric  Acid  ”  that,  after  it  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
moisture  of  the  earth  and  had  passed  out  a  short  distance 
through  the  soil,  it  then  combined  with  more  lime  and  re¬ 
verted  to  a  form  in  which  it  would  remain  fixed  iu  the  soil 
and  would  not  be  washed  away.  So  with  the  potash ; 
when  the  fertilizer  is  sown  a  little  particle  of  potash 
strikes  the  ground  and  is  dissolved  by  its  moisture  and 
would  in  that  condition  be  ready  to  pour  through  the  soli 
and  possibly  eventually  out  of  it;  but  the  silicates  of  the 
soil  at  once  take  it  in  charge,  forming  a  nearly  insoluble 
double  silicate  aud  holdiug  it  fast  for  the  use  of  crops. 
We  sometimes  think  that  it  does  this  a  little  too  quickly, 
and  wish  that  it  would  allow  the  potash  to  pass  a  little 
further  into  the  soil  so  that  it  would  be  more  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  before  It  is  locked  up  as  a  double  silicate.  But  as 
we  trust  and  admire  the  little  Venus’s  fly-trap  plant  iu  its 
plan  and  methods  of  work  iu  catching  and  utilizing  some 
of  its  food,  so  we  will  trust  and  admire  the  soil  in  its 
workings. 

Potash  is  generally  applied  to  the  fertilizer  either  in  the 
form  of  impure  muriate  of  potash  containing  about  80  per 
cent,  of  pure  muriate,  which  is  equivalent  to  50  per  cent, 
of  actual  potash,  K  jO,  or  in  the  form  of  kainit,  a  mixture 
of  impure  muriate  and  sulphateof  potash,  containing  about 
14  per  cent,  of  actual  potash;  or,  iu  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  actual  potash. 
Nitrate  of  potash  may  sometimes  be  used,  but  as  yet  is  too 
costly  for  use  in  ordinary  fertilizers.  Where  much  muriate 
of  potash  is  used  in  fertilizers  for  some  crops,  such  as 
tobacco,  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  the  chlorine  of  the  com¬ 
pound,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  injurious  ;  but  for  ordinary 
grain  crops  the  small  amount  of  chlorine  present  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  injurious  and  if  the  muriate  of  potash  remains 
in  tne  fertilizer  as  muriate,  It  would  be  of  somewhat  more 
value  thau  other  compouuds  of  potash,  as  the  muriate  of 
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potash  passes  a  little  further  into  the  soil  before  it  is  fixed 
by  the  silicates  than  the  other  soluble  forms  of  potash  do. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  known  that  potash,  when 
used  in  the  alkaline  form,  as  in  ashes,  was  beneficial  to 
most  crops ;  but  for  only  about  25  years  has  it  been  much 
used  in  commercial  fertilizers,  and  as  used  in  this  way,  in 
the  neutral  forma  in  which  it  is  added  to  fertilizers,  its 
beneficial  influence  is  not  so  positive  or  well  known  as  that 
of  either  the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  nitrogen,  and  the 
farmer  will  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  amounts 
of  these  latter  elements  present,  and  not  be  blinded  to 
these  by  a  showing  of  a  high  per  cent,  of  potash.  On  an 
average,  soils  contain  about  three  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  over  an  acre  of  ground  will  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  potash,  but  on  some  soils  this  may  be¬ 
come  available  too  slowly ;  if  so,  its  availability  may  be 
hurried  up  a  little  by  adding  common  salt  to  the  soil  in 
crops  which  would  not  be  injured  by  the  chlorine  of  the 
salt.  It  is  safest,  however,  to  buy  complete  fertilizers  or 
those  that  contain  some  potash  as  well  as  other  important 
elements  ;  for  the  potash  does  not  add  much  to  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer.  When  nitrogen  and  soluble  phosphate  alone 
are  added,  not  only  is  the  amount  of  the  crop  increased  ; 
but  the  season  of  its  growth  is  also  shortened,  so  that 
where,  if  no  fertilizer  were  added,  the  potash  in  the  soil 
might  become  available  fast  enough  for  ordinary  growth, 
it  may  not  become  available  fast  enough  for  this  increased 
growth  in  a  shortened  period  of  time,  and  if  potash  is  not 
added  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  fail  to  do  all  the 
good  they  might.  From  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  potash 
(KiO)  has  been  found  by  experience  to  give  the  best  results 
for  grain  crops ;  while  possibly  tobacco  and  potatoes  may 
give  good  showings  in  the  use  of  still  more  potash,  which 
can  be  added  directly  by  the  use  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of 
potash  or  wood  ashes ;  if  the  latter  are  used  care  must  be 
exercised  in  not  adding  it  directly  to  the  fertilizer,  else  the 
ammonia  of  the  latter  may  be  set  free.  w.  L.  SNYDER. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust  for  Dry  Regions. 

A.  B.  C.,  Rockville,  Ind.—l  want  to  set  out  10  acres, 
in  Eastern  Colorado,  with  Catalpa  and  Black  Locust,  by 
planting  the  seed.  Which  would  be  the  better,  and  how 
should  the  seedH  he  prepared  and  when  aud  how  planted  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

The  Black  or  Yellow  Locust — Pseudacacia — will  endure 
a  very  dry  climate  better  than  Catalpa  speciosa ;  indeed,  I 
might  say,  better  than  any  tree  **  to  the  manor  born,”  for 
I  have  noticed  it.  particularly  in  Western  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  aud 
California,  making  a  better  growth  without  irrigation,  on 
dry  lands,  than  any  native  tree  under  similar  conditions. 
In  all  the  places  named,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  it  was  free 
from  the  borer,  which  infests  it  throughout  the  West  to  or 
about  the  95th  meridian.  We  tested  this  tree  with  many 
others,  on  a  large  scale,  for  a  syndicate  in  the  Panhandle 
of  Texas,  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  and  it  made  a  better 
growth  than  any  others  we  tested. The  seeds  are  prepared  for 
planting  by  pouring  scalding  water  over  them  and  letting 
it  stand  on  them  overnight,  when  they  will  be  swollen  to 
over  four  times  the  usual  size  ;  they  should  then  be  sown 
while  wet,  in  drills,  and  transplanted  when  one  year  old. 
Catalpa  seeds  may  be  sown  dry,  or  be  soaked  24  hours  before 
sowing.  Neither  of  these  seeds  should  be  sown  early,  at 
least  not  earlier  than  corn-plunting  time. 

Cotton-Seed  Hulls  as  Feed  for  Dairy  Cows. 

j.  R  ,  Tixarkana,  Tex.— How  should  cotton-seed  hulls 
be  fed  to  milch  cows  ?  1  do  not  use  hay.  Cattle  seem  to  do 
better  on  hulls,  and  are  fonder  of  them.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  hulls,  25  pounds;  bran,  12  pounds;  cotton  seed  meal, 
four  pounds,  daily,  for  the  past  four  months,  and  my  cattle 
are  in  fine  condition  (fat).  I  want  to  get  the  most  milk 
from  the  above-mentioned  foods.  Would  feeding  corn- 
meal  give  an  increase  ?  Cotton  seed  meal  is  worth  $16  per 
ton ;  cotton-seed  hulls,  $2 ;  bran,  $18 ;  corn  chop  or  meal, 
generally,  $16. 

AN8WERED  BY  1IENRY  STEWART. 

Cotton  seed  hulls  are  more  nutritious  than  is  generally 
supposed.  They  contain  from  five  to  5*^  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen  compounds,  38  to  50  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates,  and  2 X 
to  4K  per  cent,  of  oil.  This  is  half  as  much  nitrogenous 
nmtler,  oue  fifth  more  carbohydrates,  and  twice  as  much 
fat  as  in  the  best  quality  of  grass  hay.  But  the  deficiency 
of  nitrogenous  matter  is  easily  made  up  by  feeding  bran 
with  them  in  about  an  equal  quantity.  The  hulls  procured 
at  the  cotton-oil  mills,  however,  vary  considerably  in  com¬ 
position  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  broken  kernels 
among  them,  and  I  have  seeu,  at  the  mills,  piles  of  hulls 
in  which  there  was  quite  five  per  cent,  of  broken  kernels. 
These,  of  course,  add  largely  to  the  nitrogen  and  fat,  and 
render  the  hulls  a  more  valuable  rough  food  for  cattle. 
The  mixture  above  mentioned  would  be  improved  most  by 
the  addition  of  four  or  five  pounds  of  cow-peas,  which 
would  give  a  more  exactly  balanced  food  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  The  excellent  feeding  qualities  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  which  are  mostly  wasted  or  burned  as  fuel  in 
the  mills,  should  receive  more  attention  from  Southern 
farmers.  The  actual  feeding  value  is,  at  least,  five  times 
that  mentioned  as  the  cost.  A  wise  selection  of  cows  for 
larger  milk  product  might  be  more  useful  than  any  change 
in  the  feed.  Holstein  cows  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  with  much  satisfaction,  aud  have  done 

excMioK1?  well  on  the  common  feed  otMlimble  ifcere.  A 


dairy  of  these  cows,  near  one  of  the  large  Southern  cities, 
has  given,  the  past  year,  an  average  of  nearly  30  quarts  a 
day  each,  for  the  whole  year,  and  as  milk  sells  from  seven 
to  10  cents  a  quart  in  the  cities,  keeping  a  dairy  of  the  best 
kind  of  cows  is  a  very  profitable  business.  Feed  alone, 
while  an  indispensable  condition,  will  not  produce  itB  best 
results  without  breed. 

Feeding  Sour  Milk  to  Cows. 

C.  F.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  law  in  this  State 
prohibiting  the  feeding  of  sour  milk  to  dairy  cows  ?  The 
man  who  took  the  milk  from  my  cows  last  summer  said  it 
was  against  the  law  to  feed  sour  milk  to  them. 

COMMENT  BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADI). 
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I  can  not  say  whether  there  is  any  statute  prohibiting 
the  feeding  of  sour  milk  to  cows  when  the  milk  produced 
is  to  be  sold  for  consumption.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  law 
that  reads  as  follows  :  “  No  person  shall  keep  cows  for  the 
production  of  milk  for  market,  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or 
for  manufacturing  the  same,  or  cream  from  the  same,  into 
articles  of  food,  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition,  or 
feed  the  cows  on  food  that  is  unhealthy  or  that  produces 
impure,  unhealthy,  di«eased  or  unwholesome  milk.”  The 
questiou  is  this;  Does  sour  milk  fed  to  a  cow  produce  im¬ 
pure,  unhealthy,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk  ?  If  so, 
then  those  who  feed  it  are  amenable  to  the  laws  of  New 
York  to  the  extent  of  $25  to  $200,  or  one  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment,  for  the  first  offense.  As  to  the  danger  from 
the  practice,  I  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
matter  as  an  authority  or  expert;  but  I  will  take  a  practical 
view  of  the  matter  based  upon  observation  rather  than  ex¬ 
perimentation.  I  do  not  think  the  feeding  of  sour  milk  to 
a  good,  strong,  healthy  cow  will  of  necessity  result  in  dis¬ 
eased  milk:  but  I  should  expect  to  find  the  milk  more 
susceptible  to  taint,  souring  quickly,  and  putrefying  early. 
If  the  animals  were  continuously  fed  sour  milk,  I  should 
look  for  them  to  be  more  liable  to  disease  and  expect  that 
ultimately  the  milk  would  become  unwholesome.  The 
practice  is  to  be  discouraged  and  not  commended.  I  would 
not  recommend  the  milk  from  such  cows  as  suitable  for 
young  children  or  invalids;  nor  would  I  patronize  a  milk¬ 
man  who  to  my  knowledge  practiced  such  feeding,  even 
though  I  knew  his  cows  were  perfectly  healthy  Again, 
the  dairyman  can  not  afford  to  allow  his  skim-milk  to  be¬ 
come  sour  before  feeding  it.  So  soon  as  fermentation  (sour¬ 
ing)  sets  in,  the  milksugarand  caseine  are  being  destroyed 
and  the  food  value  of  the  milk  is  much  reduced,  until, 
finally,  all  is  destroyed.  Feed  your  milk  first  and  thus  se¬ 
cure  its  full  feeding  value;  produce  milk  that  will  be  un¬ 
questionably  wholesome  and  then  you  will  run  no  chances 
of  causing  your  cows  to  become  weakened  and  finally 
diseased.  This  I  should  consider  a  practical  view  of  the 
question,  and  its  embodiment  in  practice  will  certainly 
keep  us  on  the  safe  side  and,  in  the  long  run,  yield  us  the 
greatest  returns. 

Feed  for  Mare  and  Colt. 

Subscriber,  Muncy,  Pa.— My  mare  foaled  a  large  colt 
on  May  23.  What  should  have  been  the  feed  of  the  dam  to 
insure  the  best  results  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  K1LBORNE. 

This  query  is  too  indefinite  to  receive  a  very  satisfactory 
answer.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  all  the  pos 
sible  conditions  of  a  case  of  this  kind.  In  general,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  good,  fresh  grass  for  both  mare  and 
colt.  If  possible,  we  would  say,  turn  the  mare  on  a  good 
pasture  where  there  is  shade  to  which  the  animals  may  go 
during  the  beat  of  the  day  :  or  they  may  be  stabled  when 
the  weather  is  hot  or  stormy.  If  the  mare  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  is  a  good  nurse,  little  or  no  other  feed  will  be 
required.  If  she  is  thin  or  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk,  a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran  and 
ground  oats  may  be  given.  When  six  or  eight  weeks  old 
the  colt  may  receive  a  handful  of  the  bran  and  oats  at 
each  feeding,  and  gradually  increase  to  a  pint  or  quart,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  colt  and  the  state 
of  the  pasture. 

Preparing  Coarse  Manure  for  Top-Dressing 
Wheat. 

O.  IF.  C.,  Hau'kinstown,  Va.— How  shall  I  prepare  as  a 
top  dressing  for  wheat  the  coming  fall,  a  lot  of  straw  and 
corn  stalks  which  have  been  well  tramped  in  the  barnyard 
during  the  winter  and  spring  ?  I  have  a  manure  shed  into 
which  I  could  cart  the  stuff  if  desirable. 

Ank  —As  the  manure  for  top  dressing  wheat  should  be 
fine,  it  would  be  judicious  to  make  a  compost  of  this 
coarse  material  and  add  some  lime  to  it.  If  the  coarse 
stuff  is  piled  up  in  a  flat,  broad  heap,  and  fresh  air-slaked 
lime  is  well  sprinkled  through  the  mass,  it  will  be  well 
decomposed  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  use.  It  would  be 
better  to  keep  it  in  the  open  as  it  will  need  all  the  rain  that 
will  fall  on  it.  If  it  should  heat  injuriously  it  may  be 
turned  over ;  the  labor  thus  expended  will  not  be  lost,  as 
the  manure  will  be  made  more  valuable ;  but  unless  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  horse  manure  in  it,  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  ferment  and  heat  injuriously,  and  being 
absorbent,  the  rain  will  not  waste  it. 

Buhach  for  Rose-chafers. 

J.  D.  IF.,  Savannah,  Ga. — How  should  Buhach  be  used 
to  kill  Rose-chafers  on  grape-vines  ? 

Ans.— Make  a  paste  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Buhach  by 
adding  water.  Stir  this  in  two  gallons  of  water.  Spray 
through  a  Cyclone  or  other  nozzle.  When  the  rose-bugs 
exist  in  great  numbers  it  will  be  necessary  to  spray  daily. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

S.  M.  A.,  Burlington  County,  N.  J.— I  own  a  farm 
left  me  by  my  grandfather,  who  built  the  house  ou  it  in 
1832.  Since  that  time  the  farm  ha-,  been  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  either  by  my  grandfather  or  his  descendants  On* 
recent  investigation,  however,  I  ciu  find  no  record  of  any 

conveyance  of  the  land  to  my  gnmdi'atner,  and  according 


to  the  public  records  it  still  stands  in  the  name  of  its 
former  owner.  The  only  papers  in  the  case  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  are  two  canceled  mortgages  on  the  land  given  by  the 
last  recorded  owner,  together  with  several  receipts  for  in¬ 
terest,  all  acknowledging  payments  from  my  grandfather. 
No  claim  of  ownership  has  ever  been  made  by  others,  and 
we  have  enjoyed  peaceable  possession  for  55  years.  How 
can  I  obtain  title  to  the  property  that  will  enable  me  to 
sell  it  ? 

Ans. — The  New  Jersey  law  of  March  2,  1K70,  provides 
that  any  person  in  peaceable  possession  of  lands,  claim¬ 
ing  to  own  them,  may  bring  suit  in  Chancery  to  settle  the 
title.  If  any  other  person  claims  to  own  them  or  any  part 
of  them,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  each  person  whom  it  is 
desired  to  piake  a  defendant,  instructing  him  that  if  he 
claims  any  title  to  the  lands  he  is  required  to  answer 
but  not  otherwise.  The  final  determination  and  decision 
in  the  suit,  “  shall  fix  and  settle  the  rights  of  the  parties 
on  said  lands  and  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all 
parties  to  the  suit.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  our  inquirer’s 
grandfather  may  have  inherited  the  lands,  and  that  no 
record  was  made  of  the  fact.  If  this  be  so,  the  fact  of  in¬ 
heritance  may  be  ascertained  and  put  on  record,  complet¬ 
ing  the  title. 

R.  G.  B.,  Paterson,  N.  J. — The  insect,  specimens  of 
which  were  inclosed  in  your  communication,  is  the  Rose 
chafer  (Macrodactyl us  subspinosus.)  There  are  but  two 
remedies,  viz.:  hand-picking  and  the  application  of  pyre- 
thrum  or  Buhach. 

IF.  K.,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a  machine  called  a 
Strawsonizer,  for  applying  Paris-green  to  potato  vines  ? 
If  so,  who  makes  it,  and  what  is  its  price  ? 

Ans. — As  we  have  stated  many  times,  this  is  an  English 
machine  not  yet  for  sale  in  this  country.  From  what  we 
can  learn  it  is  an  excellent  device  for  distributing  fertil¬ 
izers  or  poisons. 

H.  0.,  New  Canaan .  Conn.—  Owing  to  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  of  labor  last  year  and  the  year  before,  my  asparagus 
bed  was  neglected,  and  this  spring,  before  any  work  could 
be  done  on  it,  grass  was  so  firmly  rooted  that  we  got  only 
a  small  amount  of  asparagus,  although  a  man  spent  a  day 
in  trying  to  pull  up  the  grass  without  injuring  the  shoots. 
The  grass  is  growing  fast  again.  What  should  be  done  to 
save  the  bed  for  another  year  ? 

Ans. — In  such  a  dilemma  you  have  two  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  First,  run  the  cultivator  through  now,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  tops  and,  of  course,  greatly  weakening  the  roots. 
Second,  wait  until  fall  and  do  it  then. 

R.  J.  B.,  Bremen,  Ohio. — Has  the  use  of  sewer  pipes 
ever  been  tried  in  a  well  instead  of  walling  it  up  with 
stone  ?  Should  the  joints  be  cemented  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  Yes,  the  joints  ought  to  be  carefully  ce¬ 
mented. 


HORSE  BREEDING. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  live-stock  breeding  is  receiving 
more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  breeding  of 
horses.  The  farmer,  to  make  a  success  of  breeding  any 
kind  of  live  stock,  must  strive  to  produce  the  best,  and  in 
no  branch  of  breeding  must  he  be  more  in  earnest  or  use 
better  judgment  than  in  that  of  raising  horses.  To  begin 
with  :  if  We  wish  to  succeed  we  must  like  to  work  with 
hotses ;  we  must  have  control  of  our  temper ;  we  cannot 
teach  a  dorse  to  have  a  good  disposition  and  be  the  faithful 
and  trusty  servant  that  we  would  have  him  to  be,  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  kick  and  lick  over  the  head  with  a  club  or 
the  first  thing  we  can  lay  our  hands  on.  If  we  are  handy 
with  the  reins,  so  much  the  better ;  we  can  do  our  own 
driving. 

In  selecting  our  brood  mares  great  care  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  used.  We  should  take  no  animal  that 
hasn’t  good  feet,  good  pasterns  and  good  bone,  a  well¬ 
shaped  body,  good  eyes,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  good  dis¬ 
position  and  good  action.  Some  farmers  are  too  careless 
about  the  disposition  of  their  breeding  stock.  Don’t  use 
for  breeding  purposes  a  mare  that  has  auy  vices.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  balky  mare  my  father  owned,  and  from  which  he 
raised  a  number  of  colts.  The  result  was  that  the  most  of 
these  seemed  to  know  how  to  balk  from  the  time  they 
could  stand  up.  One  of  them,  in  particular,  we  never 
could  break  thorougnly.  Don’t  breed  a  mare  that  is  not 
perfectly  sound.  It  matters  not  what  the  defect  is,  don’t 
breed  her;  to  do  so  would  be  one  of  the  worst  mistakes 
you  could  make.  How  often  do  we  see  a  colt  foaled  with 
a  curb,  spavin  or  a  crooked  foot  ?  If  we  will  only  take  the 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  matter  we  will  surely  find  that 
either  the  colt’s  sire  or  dam,  or  some  of  its  ancestors  not 
very  far  back,  was  blemished.  In  selecting  a  stallion, 
equally  great  care  should  be  exercised. 

There  are  several  styles  of  horses  that  sell  well  at  present, 
in  the  raising  of  which,  farmers,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  may  engage  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

First  in  the  scale  of  prices  come  the  very  fast  trotters 
and  runners.  The  next  is  the  large,  stylish,  high-stepping 
carriage  horse.  Horses  of  this  style  may  be  bred  to  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  by  coupling  large,  stout  mares  with  a 
good-sized,  high-stepping,  trotting-bred,  stallion,  or  a  large, 
stylish  Thoroughbred.  Another  class  produces  the  blocky 
compact, low  but  quick-stepping  and  active  draft  horse.  The 
price  for  this  class  will  increase  in  proportion  to  his  size, 
from  1,100  founds  up  to  1,700  pounds.  I  think  the  general 
farmer  will  be  more  successful  if  he  will  confine  himself  to 
the  breeding  of  the  last  two  classes.  The  breeding  of  fast 
horses  had  better  be  left  to  gentlemen  of  means. 

I  cannot  see  anything  in  the  future  to  discourage  the 
breeder  of  first-class  stock.  The  difference  in  value  between 
a  “scrub”  and  a  well-bred  horse  is  gradually  growing 
larger;  aud  at  no  time  has  this  been  demonstrated  more 
than  in  1889.  Besides  the  ordinary  market  rates,  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  prices  have  been  obtained  {qr  horses  of  superior 
excelleuce  aud  breediutf,  g,  K,  PAVW, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 
Rolling  and  Mulching:  Deep  and 
Shallow  Cultivation. 

A.  W.  P.,  Astltjm  Station,  Mass.— The 
discussion  on  page  86  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  about 
rolling  the  prize  oat  crop,  proves  that  it  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  practical  results 
with  an  erroneous  philosophy.  The  stand¬ 
ard  agricultural  philosphy  in  relation  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  which  Iinfer  from  the  discussion, 
the  R.  N.-Y.  accepts  as  correct,  claims 
that  good  cultivation  checks  evaporation, 
and  benefits  the  crop  by  retaining  for  Its 
nse  moisture  in  the  soil,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost  by  evaporation.  There 
is  a  modern,  and,  I  think,  more  correct  phi¬ 
losophy,  which  originated  in  one  of  the 
hottest  and  driest  valleys  of  California,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  made  a  specialty  of 
growing  early  fruits  and  vegetables  with¬ 
out  irrigation  for  the  San  Francisco  mar¬ 
ket;,  and  they  claim  that  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  assists  evaporation  and  benefits  the 
crop  by  increasing  the  flow  of  moisture 
from  the  earth,  relying  upon  capillarity 
to  provide  for  the  increase. 

When  theR.  N.-Y.  says.  “If  *T.  W.  S.’ 
will  roll  a  strip  of  the  field,  leaving  the 
rest  not  rolled,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strip 
rolled  will  be  moist  on  the  surface  when 
the  unrolled  soil  is  dry,  thus  showing  that 
the  moisture  comes  to  the  surface  more 
rapidly,  and,  of  course,  escapes  more 
rapidly  the  new  philosophy  says  that  is 
correct  and  because  the  moisture  comes  to 
the  surface  more  rapidly  our  crops  are 
benefited  by  being  better  watered  and 
better  fed.  How  better  fed  ?  The  stream 
of  moisture  which  is  drawn  from  the  earth 
by  the  powers  of  evaporation  and  capillarity 
holds  plant  food  in  solution.  This  food  is 
left  in  the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  air 
meets  the  visible  moisture  and  changes  it 
into  invisible  vapor  of  water.  The  place 
where  this  change  takes  place  is  called  the 
point  of  evaporation.  All  the  control  the 
cultivator  who  works  without  irrigation, 
has  over  the  amount  of  water  he  shall  fur¬ 
nish  to  his  crops,  he  gets  from  his  ability 
to  locate,  and  to  change  the  location  of  this 
point  of  evaporation.  The  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face  the  point  of  evaporation  is  kept,  the 
more  rapid  the  evaporation  will  be,  and  the 
more  thrifty  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

The  new  philosophy  affirms  that  what¬ 
ever  assists  evaporation  is  beneficial  and 
whatever  checks  it  is  injurious,  either  for 
wet  weather  or  dry.  Rolling  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial  orit  may  be  injurious,  as  it  was  when 
the  R.  N.-Y.  rolled  its  wheatground  in  the 
fall,  thereby  causing  it  to  glaze  and  crust. 
Nothing  checks  evaporation  more  com¬ 
pletely— except  jack  frost— than  a  hard 
crust  on  the  surface,  closing  the  capillary 
tubes,  and  preventing  them  from  doing 
their  legitimate  work,  and  if  this  crust  re¬ 
mains,  the  point  of  evaporation  works 
down  into  the  earth,  as  the  water  works 
down  into  a  pump  when  its  valves  are  out 
of  order.  Crusted  land  is  not  dry  because 
too  much  water  has  evaporated  from  it,  but 
because  the  pumps  of  capillarity  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  keep  the  surface  soil 
moist.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  practical  result 
that  will  not  harmonize  with  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Again,  I  notice  that  Mrs.  Jones  who  won 
the  prize  in  the  Women’s  Potato  Contest, 
mulched  her  crop.  How  and  why  did  the 
mulching  benefit  the  crop*  Let  us  look, 
first,  at  the  difference  between  mulching 
and  shading.  If  we  take  two  pans  of  water 
and  set  them  in  the  sun  and  wind,  place 
some  sticks  on  one,  pnt  some  straw  on  the 
sticks  so  as  to  protect  the  water  from  the 
sun  and  wind,  that  pan  Is  shaded  and  the 
water  will  not  evaporate  so  rapidly  from  it 
as  it  will  from  the  unshaded  pan.  If  we 
take  away  the  sticks  and  place  the  straw  in 
contact  with  the  water,  we  change  the  straw 
from  the  work  of  shading  that  pan  of 
water,  to  the  work  of  mulching  it,  and  by 
this  change  in  the  position  of  the  straw,  we 
change  the  conditions  of  the  water  so  that 
the  sun  and  wind  can,  and  will,  evaporate 
water  much  faster  from  the  mulched  pan 
than  from  the  unmulched  and  unshaded 
one  by  the  side  of  it.  A  stratum  of  dry 
earth  is  shade  material,  and  checks  evapor¬ 
ation.  Professor  Atwater,  by  experiments 
has  shown  that  the  checking  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
shade  material.  His  experiments  were 
very  interesting,  carefully  conducted  and 
correct  results  were  given  to  the  public,  and 
yet,  because  of  the  erroneous  ideas  that  the 
checking  of  evaporation  is  desirable,  many 
agricultural  papers  founded  erroneous  in¬ 
structions  upon  those  experiments.  In  the 
early  days  of  California  agriculture,  I  knew 
acres  of  crops  to  be  cultivated  to  death  by 
following  such  instructions.  Some  of  the 
Western  experiment  stations  have  of  late 


given  instruction,  founded  upon  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  field  culture,  which  substitute  for 
the  old  rule:  “  Stir  the  soil  deep  and  often:” 
“  Stir  shallow  and  only  enough  to  kill 
weeds  and  break  up  crusts  ” — a  system  of 
cultivation  which  brings  the  point  of  evap¬ 
oration  near  to  the  surface  and  thereby  as¬ 
sists  evaporation:  they  have  changed  their 
practice,  before  changing  their  philosophy. 

Stagnant  water  is  injurious  to  vegetation. 
Capillary  tubes  are  to  the  circulation  of 
water  in  the  earth,  what  the  pores  in  our 
skin  are  to  the  circulation  of  moisture  in 
our  bodies:  close  either  and  injurious  re¬ 
sults  follow.  Whether  Mrs.  Jones’s  wood 
“  dirt  ”  was  leaf  mold  from  the  woods,  or 
refuse  chips,  bark  and  sawdust  from  the 
wood  pile,  it  was  probably  a  more  porous 
material,  less  liable  to  crust  after  a  rain, 
and  of  greater  evaporating  capacity  than 
the  natural  soil,  and  by  putting  on  three 
inches  of  this  material  she  raised  the  point 
of  evaporation  at  least  three  inches,  thereby 
giving  the  roots  three  inches  more  of  very 
fertile  moist  soil  to  feed  in,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  of  evaporation  caused  by  the  mulch 
would  bring  more  plant  food  in  solution, 
as  well  as  more  water  within  reach  of  the 
roots.  I  think  it  safe  to  credit  the  mulch 
with  25  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

Gophers  Again. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis.— 
The  call  of  W.  B.  H.,  Cone,  Montana,  for 
help  in  fighting  the  gopher  should  bring 
out  a  full  discussion  from  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
Western  correspondents.  For  two  sum 
mers  I  carefully  watched  the  destructive 
work  of  the  pocket  gophers  in  California, 
and  early  became  convinced  that  they  are 
by  far  the  most  insidious  of  the  animal 
pests  that  annoy  our  agriculture  and  hor¬ 
ticulture.  Their  mines  are  so  deep  down 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  their  trails,  as  in 
case  of  the  mole,  except  where  the  heaps  of 
earth  are  thrown  out  from  15  to  25  feet 
apart.  It  Is  simply  wonderful  to  note  how 
rapidly  they  move  through  the  soil,  and 
how  unerringly  a  desired  tree  or  melon  is 
reached.  They  will  run  a  tunnel  for  scores 
of  feet  and  come  up  directly  under  a  water¬ 
melon.  About  half  a  peck  of  earth  is  de¬ 
posited  in  each  heap.  I  have  repeatedly 
removed  this  carefully  in  order  to  discover 
the  opening  through  which  it  was  pushed, 
but  usually  failed,  the  ground  being  packed 
as  hard  in  the  opening  as  elsewhere.  I 
have  seen  where  they  passed  the  first  row 
of  orange  trees  and  girdled  a  tree  in  the 
second  row  where  the  orchardist  did  not 
expect  an  attack,  and  only  became  aware 
of  it  when  the  13-year-old  tree  was  past  re¬ 
covery,  for  a  tree  will  keep  its  leaves  green 
until  ruined,  when  girdled  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil. 

As  to  remedies :  First  of  all  there  is  no 
cheap  and  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
pests  in  orchards,  unless  the  land  can  be 
entirely  flooded.  In  a  number  of  instances 
we  drowned  them  out  by  flooding  each  sec¬ 
tion  where  there  were  any  signs  of  them. 
In  one  case  when  we  were  flooding,  we  saw 
one  rise  above  the  water  from  his  hole,  but, 
on  seeing  us  ready  to  dispatch  him,  he 
drew  back  and  deliberately  committed 
suicide  rather  than  allow  himself  to  be 
killed  by  us.  Trapping  succeeds  well  when 
one  has  learned  the  “knack.”  At  first  we 
were  entirely  unsuccessful.  We  paid  boys 
a  stipulated  price  per  head,  and  they  did 
such  excellent  work  as  only  boys  can.  By 
watching  carefully  we  soon  saw  how  the 
thing  was  done,  and  succeeded  very  well 
indeed.  The  trapper  should  have  at  least 
two  kinds  of  gopher  traps,  so  that  if  he 
fails  with  one  kind,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  he  has  a  chance  with  the  other.  A 
large  number  of  traps  should  be  used  at 
once,  if  there  are  many  depredators. 
Gopher  smokers  are  used  by  some.  The 
smoker  is  a  tube  in  which  old  rags  or  some 
such  substance  is  placed  along  with  sul¬ 
phur.  The  tube  is  inserted  inside  the  run, 
and  by  means  of  the  bellows  attached  the 
fumes  and  smoke  are  forced  into  the  runs. 
Carbon  bi-sulphide  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  will,  perhaps,  prove  the  best 
single  remedy.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
liquid  is  poured  through  a  funnel  into  the 
run,  which  is  quickly  closed  up.  The 
liquid  rapidly  vaporizes,  and,  being  poison¬ 
ous,  kills  the  animals.  As  carbon  bi-sul¬ 
phide  is  very  inflammable,  it  should  be 
kept  away  from  the  fire  aud  bright  sun¬ 
light.  All  orchard  methods  of  destruction 
are  necessarily  slow,  and  require  much 
patience.  For  Alfalfa  land  the  Califor¬ 
nian  system  of  occasional  floodings  seems 
to  be  the  only  practical  method. 

Cross-Fertilization  of  Grapes. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Tex.— I  wish 
the  R.  N.-Y.  to  put  on  record  a  fact  I  ob¬ 
served  on  June  5,  1890,  as  it  is  one  rarely 
observed,  though  doubtless  of  common  oc¬ 


currence.  To  the  questions  of'G.  R.  W.  as 
to  whether  bees  are  capable  of  fertilizing 
grape  flowers,  and  whether  they  are  agents 
in  crossing  and  hybridizing  them,  I  gave, 
on  page  335,  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
provided  the  bees  ever  visited  the  flowers, 
which  I  doubted  was  the  case.  What  I 
saw  on  the  above  date  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  many  in  the  matter  of  cross-fertil¬ 
ization  of  the  grape  by  insects. 

At  about  10  o’clock  A.  M.  that  pleasant 
day  I  was  intently  studying  the  opening 
of  the  grape  flowers,  and  observing  all  the 
insects  attracted  to  them.  I  first  observed 
a  number  of  “  Lightning  Bugs  ”  diligently 
crawling  over  the  clusters  of  bloom  on  Mus¬ 
cadine  vines  (Yitis  rotundifolia),  eating  the 
pollen.  These  insects  do  not.  of  course, 
flv  in  the  day-time  unless  disturbed,  and 
hence  could  not  be  much  engaged  in  cross- 
fertilization,  even  if  they  carried  the  pollen 
on  their  exterior  parts  as  do  bees.  But 
they  ate  entirely  all  the  pollen  they  col¬ 
lected  as  they  gathered  it.  While  watch¬ 
ing  these  pollen  eaters  I  heard  among  and 
in  the  shade  of  the  dense  foliage  a  faint 
humming,  which  I,  at  last,  found  came 
from  a  very  small  bee — a  “sweat  bee.”  It 
was  very  busy  and  exceedingly  agile  in 
collecting  grape-pollen  into  pellets  on  its 
legs,  which  were  provided  with  pollen- 
cups,  as  in  the  case  of  the  honey-bee. 
There  were  two  or  three  species  of  these 
“sweat-bees”  at  work,  and.  besides  these, 
one  species  of  the  “  leaf-cutting  bees  ” 
(Megachilius),  which  also  collect  pollen 
from  melons,  squashes,  etc.,  and  are  still 
more  shy  and  rapid  than  the  “sweat-bees.” 
They  collected  pollen  exceedingly  fast 
upon  the  under  side  of  their  abdomens, 
going  entirely  over  a  cluster  of  grape- 
flowers  in  about  a  second.  All  these 
pollen  collecting  insects  were  very  shy, 
flying  away  at  once  at  the  least  jar,  or 
when  I  went  near  on  the  windward  side  of 
them.  So,  in  order  to  observe  them  better, 
I  crept  beneath  the  vines  and  lay  upon  my 
back  till  I  became  fully  satisfied  that  no 
better  agents  for  crossing  and  hybridizing 
species  of  grapes  blooming  at  the  same 
time  exist  wild  in  nature.  Only  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  vines  observed  were 
thousands  of  honey-bees,  collecting  honey- 
dew  from  Catalpa  leaves  and  various 
flowers ;  but,  as  in  all  my  previous  obser¬ 
vation  of  grape-flowers,  no  honey-bee  ever 
came  near  the  grape  flowers.  We  can  then 
safely  affirm  that  grapes  blooming  at  the 
same  time  in  the  open  air  can  be,  and  are, 
intermingled  both  by  insects  and  the 
wind.  I  once  sent  to  Jacob  Moore,  of  New 
York,  dry  pollen  of  some  varieties  of 
grapes,  which  he  used  successfully  in  pro¬ 
ducing  crosses  about  three  or  four  weeks 
after  I  had  collected  it,  and  he  preserved 
some  of  it  in  a  dry  air  and  medium  temper¬ 
ature  till  the  next  year,  and  still  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  crosses  with  it.  All 
these  facts  are  very  valuable  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  hybridizer. 

“  Exclusive  Orcharding.” 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  County, 
Vt.— Mr.  Taylor,  of  Kansas,  (R.  N.-Y.  May 
17,  page  320)  seems  to  take  exception  to  my 
expression  of  a  doubt  whether,  as  a  rule, 
exclusive  orcharding  on  a  large  scale  is 
likely  to  be  as  profitable  as  mixed  farming 
in'  which  orcharding  takes  a  prominent 
place.  I  have  no  objection  or  criticism  to 
make  upon  exclusive  orcharding  in  compe¬ 
tent  hands;  but,  unfortunately,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  succeed  in  exclusive  or¬ 
charding  is  comparatively  small.  Even 
the  Hale  brothers,  with  their  large  Con¬ 
necticut  peach  orchard,  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  that,  and  are  well  aware  of 
its  risks.  We  have  but  little  experience 
on  record  in  New  England  which  favors 
exclusive  orcharding.  My  own  leading 
branch  is  orcharding;  but  I  find  it  very 
convenient,  especially  in  the  off  years,  to 
have  something  else  to  sell.  My  older  or¬ 
chard  contains  about  700  trees,  and  another 
one  will  soon  be  made  up  to  1,000.  For 
quite  a  number  of  years  a  young  apple  or¬ 
chard  produces  little  fruit,  while  the 
growth  of  the  trees  is  much  promoted  by 
the  manuring  and  cultivation  attendant 
upon  cultivation  of  the  land.  I  have 
grown  small  fruits,  dwarf  peas  and  beans 
in  my  orchards,  and  made  the  land  pay  so 
well  that  the  trees  came  to  bearing  almost 
as  a  by-product,  without  expense.  PIven 
now,  when  my  older  orchard  is  mostly  in 
full  bearing,  I  manure  and  cultivate  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  The 
straw  from  the  beans  grown  in  a  young  or¬ 
chard  has  proved  admirable  for  mulching 
the  trees,  and  furnishes  a  first-class  ferti¬ 
lizer  as  it  decays.  Southwestern  Maine  is 
the  great  New  England  apple  section,  and 
furnishes  the  finest  fruit  grown  tor  expor¬ 
tation  to  Europe;  yet  this  fruit  all- copies 


from  orchards  where  mixed  farming  is  the 
rule;  and  some  of  the  best  dairymen  of 
Maine — notably,  editor  Gilbert,  of  the 
Maine  Farmer — are  very  successful  orchard- 
ists.  Even  President  Rufus  M.  Prince,  of 
the  Maine  State  Agricultural  Society,  who 
has  very  large  orchaids,  and  advocates  a 
general  and  great  extension  of  the  business 
in  his  State,  is  by  no  means  an  exclusive 
apple  grower.  Whatever  theories  may  be 
entertained,  practical  men  will  be  governed 
by  practical  facts.  Here  and  there  there  is 
a  man  with  capital  and  skill  to  succeed  as 
an  exclusive  orchardist;  but  it  must  be 
long  before  any  considerable  part  of  our 
fruit  supply  will  come  from  such  orchards 
Let  us  adhere  to  facts. 

More  about  Moles. 

F.  H.,  Climax,  Mich.— I  planted  some 
wrinkled  peas  in  drills  about  50  feet  long, 
and  at  the  time  of  planting  stuck  down 
shingles  across  the  drills  to  keep  the  moles 
from  following  the  row.  In  former  years 
I  had  found  this  plan  quite  effectual ;  this 
year  it  failed  for  the  moles  had  learned 
the  trick.  The  shingles  are  about  16 
inches  apart.  The  moles  have  followed 
the  rows  right  along  the  whole  length, 
simply  going  around  the  shingles  as  they 
came  to  them.  A  few  peas  which  the  mole 
track  did  not  reach  were  left  close  to  the 
shingles.  All  the  rest  are  gone,  not  a 
trace  of  them  being  left  in  the  ground. 

Some  of  my  peas  have  not  been  disturbed 
by  them.  They  were  not  wrinkled.  Not  a 
pea  has  been  touched  by  mice  or  grubs 
where  the  moles  have  not  been.  The 
ground  had  been  heavily  manured  in 
former  years  and  was  not  manured  at  all 
this  year,  and  it  was  all  equally  mellowed, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  to  attract  in¬ 
sects  to  the  rows  any  more  than  elsewhere. 
Tf  the  moles  did  not  eat  the  peas  which 
disappeared  along  their  path,  what  became 
of  them  ?  and  why  did  the  moles  follow  the 
rows  so  persistently  when  so  many  obstruc¬ 
tions  were  in  their  way  ?  If  mice  or  grubs 
ate  them,  as  A.  C.  B.,  of  Rockville,  Ind., 
says,  whv  did  they  not  eat  them  in  other 
places  than  along  the  mole  tracks  ?  Is  it 
necessary  for  a  mole  to  open  the  path  for 
the  mice  and  grubs  ?  I  have  not  found 
any  grubs  in  the  ground.  Why  not  ?  I 
have  looked  carefully.  It  is  said  “  the 
mole  is  not  built”  to  eat  these  things. 
Perhaps  not ;  I  believe  he  does  it  “  just  the 
same,”  and  that  he  has  no  more  difficulty 
in  eating  peas  after  they  have  laid  in  the 
ground  a  few  days  than  he  has  in  eating 
May-bugs,  and  that  he  has  the  disposition 
to  do  so. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me  whether  the  mole  eats  vegetables  or 
leads  a  party  of  mice  and  grubs  to  do  it ; 
he  is  equally  my  enemy.  It  is  at  most  but 
a  small  part  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
moles  that  is  done  in  this  way.  All  the 
good  done  by  moles,  supposing  they  eat 
every  insect  in  the  ground,  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  injury  they  do  with  their 
burrows.  I  can  fight  the  insects  without 
the  mole’s  help,  and  I  will  very  gladly  dis¬ 
pense  with  his  services  if  he  will  keep  out 
of  my  grounds. 

Applying  Stable  Manure. 

E.  I.,  Bucks  County,  Pa.— In  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  stable  manure,  I  have  a  practice  I 
consider  particularly  good.  In  preparing 
the  ground,  I  plow  as  soon  as  the  previous 
crop— mostly  oats— is  removed.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  leveled  and  the  manure  is  put  on, 
and  all  after-working  is  done  with  a  disk 
harrow.  The  wheat  is  put  in  with  a  drill 
with  teeth  well  staggered  to  prevent  drag¬ 
ging  the  manure.  In  eight  trials  of  this 
method  the  yield  of  wheat  has  fallen  be¬ 
low  30  bushels  per  acre  only  once;  while 
once  it  reached  37  bushels  and  the  grass 
stand  has  always  been  perfect.  A  strip 
through  a  field  that  got  a  double  but  not  a 
heavy  coat  of  manure  was  a  close  Blue 
Grass  sod  the  second  summer  after  wheat. 
This  year  a  field  ot  Alsike  Clover  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  who  saw  it.  A  field  that  has 
been  mowed  four  seasons  has  yielded 
nearly  twice  as  much  hay  as  an  adjoining 
one  equal  in  every  respect  except  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  aud  the 
position  of  the  manure. 

Timothy  with  Wheat. 

J.  S.  T.,  Lysandkr,  N.  Y.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
stated,  some  time  ago,  that  it  was  going  to 
plant  its  potato  plot  to  potatoes  again,  har¬ 
vest  them  early  and  sow  to  wheat,  seeding 
with  Timothy  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
clover  in  the  spring.  Let  me  give  my  ex¬ 
perience  during  several  years.  Sow  the 
wheat  as  soon  after  the  1st  of  September  as 
possible:  and  in  about  four  weeks  seed 
with  Timothy.  When  the  grass  is  put  on 
early  in  September  it  gets  so  large  a  growth 
that  it  chores  the  wheat, 
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SHORT  STORIES. 

Experiments  with  Fertilizers  on  To¬ 
bacco. — A  series  of  experiments  was  last 
year  carried  on  at  the  Kentucky  Station 
with  a  view  to  studying  the  following 
questions : 

1.  The  effect  of  the  leading  elements  of 
plant  food  on  the  production  of  tobacco. 

2.  Will  it  pay  to  use  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  to  raise  tobacco  on  such  a  soil  as  ours? 

3.  In  what  form  should  nitrogen  be  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

4.  In  what  form  should  potash  be  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

5.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  required  per 
acre. 

6.  The  amount  of  potash  required  per 
acre. 

From  one  year’s  experience  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  commercial  fertilizers  materially 
increase  the  yield  and  improve  the  quality 
of  Burley  tobacco. 

2.  That  the  increase  is  obtained  whether 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen  are 
used  separately  or  in  various  combinations. 

3.  That  potash  and  nitrogen  in  combina¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  required  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

4.  That  there  is  a  handsome  profit  by 
using  fertilizers  in  the  best  combinations 

5.  That  the  effect  was  the  same  whether 
potash  was  used  in  the  form  of  muriate  or 
sulphate. 

t$.  That  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  seemed  to  produce  the  best  results  as 
•to  quality . 

Excluding  Inferior  Foreign  Horses.— 
A  writer  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  inferior  horses.  He  would  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  our  protective  system  to 
bring  about  this  desired  end.  He  says  we 
have  now  in  this  country  a  great  number 
of  draft  mares  of  excellent  quality  working 
at  heavy  draft  work  in  our  large  cities  and 
in  the  logging  and  lumber  business— mares 
which  if  put  in  “  show  condition  ”  would  be 
formidable  rivals  of  many  imported  mares, 
and  they  would  make  a  very  good  founda¬ 
tion  to  build  upon  with  good  registered 
stallions.  Now  living  under  a  government 
which  holds  to  the  principle  of  protective 
tariff , why  should  we  not  have  some  protec¬ 
tion  in  this  line  ?  Let  us  have  an  import 
duty  on  horses  for  breeding  purposes  of,  say, 
$500  each.  If  there  are  any  horses  over  the 
water  good  enough  to  be  needed  here  we 
would  willingly  pay  the  extra  cost,  and 
those  which  would  not  bear  the  duty  had 
better  stay  where  they  are.  This  would 
give  some  benefit  of  protection  to  a  class  who 
have  been  bearing  its  burden  without  the 
benefits . 

At  the  Rural  Grounds,  Parker  Earle, 
among  the  new  strawberries,  still  stands  at 
the  head.  Pearl  ripens  early  ;  berries  con¬ 
ical,  between  crimson  and  scarlet,  quite 
firm  and  of  good  quality.  Peduncles  not 
very  strong,  so  that  the  berries  are  not 
held  up  very  well.  Plants  medium  as  to 
vigor  and  fairly  productive.  Pres.  Harri¬ 
son  does  not  develop  any  astounding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  any  kind.  Vines  and  berries 
much  like  those  of  Pearl.  Standard  merits 
scarcely  a  passing  notice.  Berries  irregular 
and  of  medium  size.  Louise  (June  6)  ripens 
a  few  berries,  large  in  size,  regular  in  shape, 
of  fine  quality.  Viola  not  prolific.  Berries 
of  the  Sharpless  type.  Mary  bears  berries 
of  the  largest  size  and  of  a  notably  regular 
shape  (heart-shape),  considering  the  size. 
Quality  fair  only.  Cloud’s  Seedling  is  of 
the  Crescent  sort.  The  plants  of  Crawford 
are  low-growing  and  not  over-vigorous. 
The  Peduncles  are  slender;  fruit  crimson, 
of  good  shape  and  quality.  For  small 
vines  they  are  well  supplied  with  berries. . . 

“The  Insect  Powder  Plant  (Pyrethrum 
roseum)  has  proved  entirely  hardy  on  our 
grounds  this  year,”  says  Popular  Garden¬ 
ing.  It  has  proved  hardy  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  eight  years  at  least . 

It  is  not  too  late  to  train  a  tomato  plant 
up  the  barn,  or  arbor  or  summer-house. 
Pinch  out  the  laterals.  Support  the  stem 
as  it  grows,  and  you  will  have  a  vine  10  to 
12  feet  high  by  September.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  set  two  plants  together,  yellow  and 

red  varieties . 

Agricultural  Science  quotes  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Chemical  Society  recording  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  A.  Muntz  to  ascertain 
whether  salts  of  ammonia  could  be  utilized 
by  the  roots  without  first  beiuK  co»Yt?rtvfi 
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into  nitrates.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
used.  The  plants  grew  well  and  assimi¬ 
lated  all  the  nitrogen  required,  showing 
that  nitrification  is  not  essential . 

An  Australian  correspondent  of  the  Syd¬ 
ney  Mail  writes  of  a  curious  experience 
seen  on  some  farms  under  maize.  Before 
late  rains  had  set  in  the  stalks  were  well 
grown  and  only  just  beginning  to  form  the 
grains  on  the  cob.  The  dry  weather  ar¬ 
rested  the  growth ;  then  when  the  rains 
fell,  unusual  moisture  was  drawn  up, 
which  caused  abortive  cobs  to  spring  out 
beneath  the  previous  ones.  These  generally 
shot  out  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  all 
growing  together  on  one  stem,  taking  all 
the  nourishment  from  the  upper  and  true 
cobs.  Naturally,  as  these  abortions  could 
never  come  to  anything,  and  absorbed  the 
whole  of  the  ascending  sap,  the  promising 
cobs  had  become  worthless,  not  one  in 
some  dozen  stalks  being  fit  for  anything. . . 


DIRECT. 

- Emerson : 

“  If  I  could  put  my  moods  In  song. 

And  'ell  what’s  there  enjoyed, 

All  men  would  to  my  garden  throng, 

And  leave  the  cities  void.” 

- Fruit  Growers’  Association  of  On¬ 
tario:  “It  is  entirely  unfair  for  ringed 
grapes  to  compete  with  those  in  their 
natural  condition.  People  who  go  to  fairs 
to  select  varieties,  see  those  ringed  grapes 
and  order  them.” 

. - Country  Gentleman:  “It  costs  a 

farmer,  so  disposed,  nothing  to  take  his  own 
team  and  all  his  household  and  visit  some 
interesting  spot  and  picnic  a  day.  Hitch  the 
•  horses  in  a  cool  spot  where  they  too  can  en¬ 
joy  the  scenery  and  take  their  lunch  with 
them,  all  in  one  group,  and  they  will  be 
happy  with  the  family,  and  all  go  home  re¬ 
freshed  and  invigorated.  This  pays,  and 
few  city  people  could  afford  such  a  treat. 
Such  outings  have  a  large  paying  value,  and 
with  pruning  in  some thingsand  sweet  fruit 
in  others  the  farm  is  the  best.” 

- Prof.  Roberts  :  “  Half  of  the  money 

expended  for  tile  drainage  is  thrown  away 
just  because  the  farmer  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  drain  and  conduit.” 

- “  Every  1,000  pounds  of  horse  is  produc¬ 
ing  50  pounds  of  manure  a  day,  and  every 
1,000  pounds  of  cow  produces  eight  pounds. 
In  nine-tenths  of  the  barn-yards  in  this 
country  there  is  a  waste  of  50  cents  to$l 
per  day  in  manure.  I  have  known  a  man 
to  wade  through  a  barn-yard  two  feet  deep 
in  manure  50  years  and  never  see  it.  He 
wore  rubber  boots.  Sell  your  rubber  boots 
and  buy  rubber  pocket-books.” 

- Maine  Farmer:  “What  have  those 

who  so  readily  sneer  at  the  idea  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  natural  sciences  into  our 
common  schools,  to  say  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  France  gardening  is  practically 
taught  in  the  primary  and  elementary 
schools?  There  are  about  28,000  of  these, 
each  of  which  has  a  garden  attached  to  it, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  capable 
of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  horticulture.” 

- Vermont  Watchman:  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairyman’s  editor  says  that  he  has 
churned  sweet  cream  200  times  and  sour 
cream  the  same  number,  as  an  experiment, 
and  failed  to  find  any  regular  difference  in 
the  yield  of  butter.  Will  this  change  the 
opinions  of  the  talkers  and  writers  on  the 
subject  who  have  never  made  any  compar¬ 
ative  tests  ?  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  like 
the  Dutch  justice,  who  didn’t  like  to  hear 
the  evidence  on  both  sides,  because  it  con¬ 
fused  him  so.” 

“If  there  are  any  people  left  (and  we 
know  there  are  some)  who  still  want  their 
sons  to  spend  three  years  in  school  and 
four  years  in  college  learning  a  little  Latin 
and  Greek  (and  few  of  them  ever  learn 
enough  to  write  a  grammatical  letter  in 
either),  we  have  no  objection.  But  what 
the  plain  people  are  wanting  more  and 
more  for  their  sons  is  a  knowledge  of 
things,  instead  of  a  mere  knowledge  of 
words.” 

- Southern  Farm  :  “  Fathers,  encourage 

your  boys  to  be  smart,  and  be  kind  to  them; 
because  I  know  encouragement  helps  me 
along  a  heap.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Highwaymen  who 

present  pistols  and  demand  your  purse  ; 
petty  thieves  who  steal  your  hens  and 
hams  ;  manufacturers  and  merchants  who 
make  you  pay  for  the  worthless  and  damag¬ 
ing  materials  with  which  they  adulterate 
their  goods ;  milkmen  who  water  and  chalk 
their  milk  ;  farmers  who  sell  balky,  broken 
winded  horses  for  sound  ones  ;  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  wb°  put  fiefrctiYe  apples  and  pears  in 


the  middle  of  the  barrel  aud  take  pay  for 
first-class  fruit — all  of  these  alike  belong 
to  the  fraternity  of  thieves  ” 

“  If  farmers  who  complain  of  ‘  middle¬ 
men  ’  and  low  prices  would  raise  the 
varieties  preferred  and  put  them  up  prop¬ 
erly,  their  fruit  would  be  in  much  better  de¬ 
mand  at  much  better  prices.  They  could 
ship  to  some  trustworthy  agent,  who  would 
dispose  of  it  for  a  moderate  commission ; 
their  names  on  the  packages  should  be  sure 
guarantee  of  quality;  whoever  bought  once 
would  buy  again,  satisfied  to  pay  a  good 
price :  thus  a  large  demand  would  be 
created  at  remunerative  prices.  But  fraud 
is  death  to  the  fruit  business.” 

- Popular  Gardening  :  “A  Living  In¬ 
sect  Trap.— -Not  a  single  creeping,  crawl¬ 
ing  or  hopping  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  our 
tomato  hot-bed  of  four  sashes,  except  one 
toad,  which  in  reality  is  nothing  else  than 
a  wandering  (bopping)  insect  trap,  that 
gobbles  up  every  small  creature  that  gets 
near  it.  Of  course  we  make  a  pet  of  our 
living  insecticide,  and  have  almost  learned 
to  admire  its  handsome  color,  and  intel¬ 
ligent  eyes.  Sometimes  we  give  it  an  es¬ 
pecially  dainty  morsel,  such  as  a  large  May 
beetle,  or  even  a  potato  beetle,  a  centipede, 
etc.  Our  guest  takes  them  all  with  equal 
gratitude  and  appetite.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  toads  may  be  colonized  and  put 
to  good  use  in  cucumber,  melon,  and 
squash  patches.  At  any  rate  we  intend  to 
assign  to  them  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  vines  free  from  bugs  this 
year,  and  believe  thatit  will  be  safer  to  trust 
to  their  watchfulness  than  to  depend  on 
poisonous  applications.” 

“Root  Grafts  and  Whole  Roots.— 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  this 
cry  of  whole  roots,  and  some  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  tree  peddlers  have  been  using  it  as  a 
means  to  rope  in  many  well-read  and  intel¬ 
ligent  people.  This  I  state  on  Prof.  Budd’s 
authority.  A  Duchess  Pear  or  any  other 
absolutely  hardy  variety,  he  says, will  make 
a  good  tree  if  grown  from  a  cutting, and  when 
grafted  on  a  short  piece  of  root  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  cutting,  as  the  piece  of  root  only 
starts  it,  and  roots  are  thrown  out  always 
from  the  cion.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  our 
three- year-old  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum 
trees  are  on  their  own  roots  if  they  have 
been  grafted  with  a  long  cion  on  a  short 
root  and  set  deeply.  Yet  the  crown  graft 
is  the  best,  and  nurserymen  could  afford  to 
make  only  one  tree  from  one  seedling.” 

St.  Louis  Trader-.  “Those  who  go 
through  the  world  by  making  the  worst  of 
it,  work  hard  for  poor  pay.” 
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Weak 
and  Weary 

In  early  summer  the  warmer  wfather  is  especially 
weakening  and  enervating,  and  that  tired  feeling 
prevails  everywhere.  The  great  benefit  which  people 
at  this  season  derive  from  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  proves 
that  this  medicine  “makes  the  weak  strong.’’  It 
does  not  act  like  a  stimulant.  Imparting  ftctltuoug 
streugth,  but  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  In  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  way  all  the  weakened  parts,  and  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  f  1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


EvERyMo™ER 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sttgar,  Children  Lore 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllttls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85o.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $3.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'ITT'  \  \Tr  1 1 TT  1  \  Experienced  man  and  wife 
W  .I  .Hi  I  T.  with  few  or  no  children 

to  work  and  manage  a  Dairy  Farm,  carrying  about 
50  cows  and  a  Truck  Garden.  Will  be  required  to 
board  the  other  hired  help  and  keep  farm  accounts. 

an  must  be  a  pusher  as  well  as  a  good  worker  him¬ 
self.  Wife  must  be  a  neat  housekeeper  and  first  class 
Dairy  woman.  Both  must  be  well  recommended, 
comfortable  home  for  right  persons.  W  rite  fully,  in¬ 
closing  photographs,  stating  experience,  waves  ex¬ 
pected  and  quoting  references.  A.  R.  MACFARLANE, 
Duluth,  Minn. 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


& 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
>.  Sold  I 


in  time. 


Id  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


PAINLESS. 


EFFECTUAL . 


Worth umeajaBox. 

FOR  ALL 

BILIOU&NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

’Such  is  Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver,  &c.  \ 

1  Arousing  with  the  Rosebud  of< 
> Health  the  whole  Physical < 
^nersry  of  the  human  frame.  , 

Beecham's  Pills,  taken  as, 

1 directed ,  will  quickly  RESTORE < 
|  FEMALES  to  complete  health. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCC1STS. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  TIIOS.  BEECHAM,  ( 
I  St.  Helens.  Lancashire.  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEV  CO.,  Sole  agents  for  the  < 
1  United  States.365  A  367  Canal  St. .New  York.  , 
i  Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them) K 
will  mail  Beecham’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price,  ( 
•  but  inquire  first.  Mention  this  paper. 


mAST,  FOOS  &  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS 


OF 

FQ0S  8c  coli  tu  r 
SPRINGFIELD  Q  THE 


TURBINE 


IRON 

WIND 

ENGINES^ 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE 
D  FORCE  PUMP 


sy, 

stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cvlinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  I 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENC 

Cresting,  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and 


GO 


!INC, 

Prices. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 


Salesroom,, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Bo  (too 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


“OSGOOD” 


U.  S.  Standard 


mrt/ 


3Tny  AftP  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
lUll  \  Kn.  Other  sizes  proportionately 
i  1 1  Wll  Jllow.  Fully  Warranted 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


RARE  BARGAINS 

USEFUL  ARTICLES. 

In  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow 
Ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  iu  short  order 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  *75.  We  will 
sell  In  New  York  for  *So-a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  *6. 
Our  price  $8. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Hay 
Kuives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  *1.35  each. 
Our  price  only  ,75c.  each.  Order  at. once.  Address 

>\  F,  Tenafly.  Pi.  J 
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It  is  a  vfcry  poor  business  man  that  gives 
himself  away.  Make  yourself  worthy  of  a 
price,  and  you’ll  get  that  price. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  soon  print  some  opinions  from 
watchful  farmers  regarding  the  prospects  for  profit¬ 
able  beef  making  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  our 
judgment  these  prospects  are  slightly  brighter  than 
they  have  been  for  the  past  few  years.  There  are 
various  reasons  which  lead  us  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  later.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  sheep  feeders  are  encouraged  at 
the  outlook,  and  that  this  important  branch  of 
husbandry  will  he  conducted  on  more  business-like 
principles  than  ever  before. 


During  the  past  few  wet  seasons  quite  a  good 
many  farmers  have  hesitated  about  practicing  level 
culture  for  potatoes,  there  being  a  belief  that  hilled 
potatoes  will  be  more  successful  in  withstanding 
wet  seasons.  The  following  noie  from  J.  M.  Smith, 
the  successful  market  gardener  of  Wisconsin, 
shows  how  he  stands  on  this  question  : 

“I  have  ceased  to  hill  potatoes,  believing  that  by 
plowing  deep,  making  the  land  rich  and  very  mel¬ 
low  before  planting.  I  can  get  larger  yields  without 
hilling  than  with.” 


Resuming  certain  potato  experiments  made  15 
years  ago,  with  a  modification  or  so  to  adapt  them  to 
conditions  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  we  have 
now  five  promising  plots  planted  in  this  way.  Plot 
1.  Single  eyes,  from  medium  sized  potatoes,  planted 
three  inches  apart ;  Plot  2.  Single  eyes,  planted 
six  inches  apart  ;  Plot  3.  Two-eye  pieces,  planted 
six  inches  apart  ;  Plot  4.  Halves,  planted  one  foot 
apart ;  Plot  5.  Whole  potatoes,  planted  one  foot 
apart.  Estimating  the  crop  by  the  growth  of  vines 
at  this  time,  the  largest  yield  wdl  come  from  No.  5; 
the  next  from  No.  3.  Nos.  2  and  4  are  alike  and 
rate  next.  No.  1  rates  lowest. 


How  about  that  clover  field  ?  Are  you  a  clover 
farmer  or  a  manure  farmer  this  year?  In  other 
words,  which  will  pay  you  better— to  turn  that 
heavy  sod  directly  under  and  let  it  rot  in  the  soil 
until  you  are  ready  to  plant  some  crop  on  it,  or 
cut,  cure,  handle  and  feed  the  hay,  and  then  haul 
out  the  manure  in  the  spring  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  you  must  figure  out  for  yourself.  There  are 
lots  of  farms  where  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  cut 
and  cure  the  hay.  There  are  other  farms  where 
one  would  lose  money  by  so  doing.  On  these  latter 
farms  the  proper  thing  is  to  plow  the  clover  right 
under,  and  use  fertilizers  with  the  crop.  Think 
this  matter  over  fully  before  you  touch  that  clover 
crop. 


What  are  the  true  powers  of  our  Government  ? 
How  many  of  our  readers  ever  stop  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  this  question  when  judging  the  wisdom  of  the 
many  schemes  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  ?  Are  these  powers  unlimited,  or  is  there 
a  distinct  point  beyond  which  legislation  in  favor 
of  one  class  cannot  go  without  working  injury  to 
another  ?  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  so  much  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
this  matter  that  it  has  arranged  with  some  of  the 
best  students  of  constitutional  law  in  the  country 
to  define  the  true  powers  of  our  Government,  and 
to  show  how  these  powers  can  be  lawfully  increased 
to  meet  pressing  and  special  demands.  Let  us 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing  before  we  demand 
changes  in  our  laws. 


For  years  New  England  farmers  made  money. 
In  thousands  of  cases  it  was  the  disposal  of  the 
farm  profits  that  determined  the  future  of  the 
farm.  One  class  of  farmers  put  every  cent  they 
could  collect  into  the  bank,  or  sent  their  cash 
away  to  new  cities  in  the  West  and  South  for  in¬ 
vestment  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Nothing  was 
invested  in  the  farm  itself.  Fertilizers,  improved 
stock,  methods  and  implements  were  not  used  be¬ 
cause  they  apparently  gave  a  lower  rate  of  interest 
than  cash  in  bank  or  railroad  stocks.  Another 
class  of  farmers  studied  to  invest  a  portion  of  the 
farm  profits  in  the  farm  itself.  Fertilizers  were 
bought  and  judiciously  used,  the  live  stock  best 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  situation  were  bred,  and 
the  implements  that  reduced  the  labor  bill  most 
effectively  were  employed.  Is  it  necessary  for  us 


to  say  which  class  of  farmers  have  been  breeding 
“abandoned  farms?”  Every  farm  ownor  in  the 
country  may  well  hear  these  facts  in  mind. 
Neglect  your  farm  and  sooner  or  later  you  or  your 
descendants  will  have  to  abandon  it  or  spend  cash 
to  bring  it  hack  to  life. 


Secretary  Blaine  has  submitted  to  the  Senate 
a  plan  for  building  up  our  export  trade  with  the 
Republics  of  South  America.  He  makes  the  point, 
which  the  R.N.-Y.  has  frequently  brought  out,  that 
“reciprocity”  is  really  a  tariff  trade.  When  a 
tariff  is  no  longer  needed  by  our  people  it  should  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  like  any  imple¬ 
ment  or  article  that  is  no  longer  needed  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  It  should  he  exchanged  for  foreign  trade — 
for  the  right  to  sell  our  goods  at  lowest  cost  in  a 
foreign  market.  Mr.  Blaine  proposes  to  authorize 
the  President  to  declare  our  ports  free  to  all  pro¬ 
ducts  of  any  nation  on  this  hemisphere,  on  which 
no  export  duties  are  imposed,  whenever-such  nation 
shall  admit  free  certain  products  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  “tariff  trades”  might  be  made, 
which  would  give  us  cheaper  rubber,  sugar,  etc., 
and  provide  a  better  export  market  for  our  provi¬ 
sions,  flour,  and  manufactured  goods.  This  idea  of 
“  reciprocity,”  or  even  free  trade  is  a  business  like 
proposition.  The  desirability  of  better  export  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  surplus  products  is  now  generally  rec¬ 
ognized.  It  is  equally  clear  to  a  great  majority  of 
our  people  that  a  good  many  of  our  former  “  infant 
industries  ”  are  now  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Uncle  Sam  has  given  them  a  good 
education.  Now  let  him  give  them  his  blessing  and 
turn  his  attention  to  some  of  the  weaker  members 
of  the  family.  _ 


C^uite  an  interesting  and  original  test  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  potatoes  was  conducted  last  season  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Thirty-seven  vari¬ 
eties  of  potatoes  were  grown  and  accurate  records 
kept  to  show  the  comparative  yields.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  test  the  potatoes  for  quality  when  both 
baked  and  boiled.  There  are  eight  families  living 
on  the  college  grounds.  Each  of  these  families  re¬ 
ceived,  durmg  the  winter,  samples  of  the  different 
varieties  of  potatoes.  These  were  cooked  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  and  each  family  marked,  on  a  scale 
of  10,  the  different  varieties  for  color,  grain,  flavor 
and  mealiness.  In  no  case  was  the  name  of  the 
potato  made  known  to  the  tester.  The  result  is  very 
interesting.  It  shows  that  while  the  quality  of  a 
potato  is  very  largely  determined  by  the  soil  and 
the  manure,  there  are  some  heavy -yielding  varieties 
that  cannot  be  made  to  produce  first-class  tubers. 
In  this  test  the  heaviest  yielders  seemed  the  poorest 
in  quality,  though  Munroe  Seedling  and  Empire 
State  ranked  highest  for  quality  with  Garfield  and 
Rural  New-Yorker  next.  To  the  R.  N.-Y’s  surprise 
Rural  Blush  is  marked  far  down  on  the  list,  which 
we  assume  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  did  not 
suit  this  variety.  What  is  the  value  of  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  ?  The  time  is  coming  when  potatoes  can 
be  sold  for  their  quality  and  appearance.  Is  coming? 
Is  here  now.  It  is  as  possible  for  potato  growers 
near  large  markets  to  secure  an  extra  price  for 
extra-quality  potatoes  as  it  is  for  a  dairyman  to  se¬ 
cure  a  “fancy”  price  for  fancy  butter.  Suit  your 
soil  to  a  potato.  The  leading  grocers  of  Newark  and 
other  large  cities  have  already  begun  to  try  potatoes 
by  what  they  call  the  “cooking  test,”  and  there  is 
every  evidence  that  before  long  a  large  part  of  our 
potatoes  will  be  sold  for  quality. 


It  is  strange  that  the  larger  and  more  formidable 
species  of  animals  are  much  more  easily  exter¬ 
minated  than  those  of  comparatively  insignificant 
size.  In  all  quarters  of  the  globe  in  the  struggle 
between  man  and  the  bison,  the  lion  and  the 
elephant,  man  is  easily  the  conqueror;  it  is  only  in 
Ins  contest  with  his  diminutive  foes  that  he  is 
forced  to  succumb.  In  August  1887,  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  $125,000  for  any  effectual  method  of  ex¬ 
terminating  the  rabbits  without  involving  danger 
to  human  life  or  the  safety  of  domestic  animals 
The  offer  was  published  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  over  14,000  projects  and  schemes  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Royal  ( iommissioners  in  charge  of  the 
matter.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  wonderful 
fecundity  of  the  gentlest  and  least  pugnacious  of 
all  animals  has  triumphed  over  the  ingenuity  and 
science  of  the  globe.  The  commission  has  decided 
that  none  of  the  plans  is  sufficiently  efficacious  to 
merit  the  reward.  The  methods  of  destruction 
proposed  included  the  commercial  utilization 
of  the  animals,  inoculating  them  with  the  virus  of 
some  communicable  malady,  the  introduction  of 
natural  enemies,  electricity,  destruction  of  burrows, 
poisoning,  trapping,  firing  the  country  and  thereby 
cutting  off  the  food  suppl\ ,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  plans.  The  pests  have  already  inflicted  in¬ 
calculable  injury  on  the  agriculture  of  Australia, 
and  threaten  to  ruin  it  almost  entirely.  The 
government  of  New  South  Wales  alone  has  spent 
over  $3,000,000  in  its  efforts  against  the  plague,  and 
irobahly  as  much  more  has  been  expended  by  private 
jarties  in  the  colony.  JTofessional  rabbit  hunters 
lave  easily  made  $2,000  a  year  each  from  the  boun¬ 
ties  on  the  animals.  In  one  season  alone  over  15,- 
000,000  skins  were  shipped  to  Europe,  although 
poison  is  the  favorite  method  of  destruction,  and 
five  out  of  six  poisoned  rabbits  die  in  their  burrows. 
Still  the  Commissioners  declare  that  they  h  ive 
found  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
pests  caq  be  exterminated  by  any  kuovyq  m-'uiu, 


Wire  net  fencing  affords  some  protection  against 
their  ruinous  devastations,  and  the  Commissioners 
recommend  that  the  government  should,  in 
certain  coses,  advance  money  to  the  lessees  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  in  order  to  enable  them  to  defray  the  cost 
of  such  fencing  in  the  first  instance.  As  the  rabbit 
may  be  used  as  food,  canned,  potted,  or  as  soup;  as 
his  skin  and  fur  are  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves  and  felt,  and  as  glue  can  be  obtained  from 
his  carcass,  while  the  remainder  can  be  reduced 
to  a  valuable  fertilizer,  it  seems  a  reflection  on 
human  skill  that  the  animal  cannot  he  profitably 
utilized — that  so  much  food  should  go  to  waste  in 
one  part  of  the  world  while  so  many  men  and 
women  famish  for  want  of  it  in  others. 


A  well  TO  do  farmer,  who  had  made  the  most 
of  his  property  by  his  own  personal  exertions, 
aided,  of  course,  by  his  good  wife,  gave  as  his  rea¬ 
son  for  wishing  to  educate  his  only  son,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  work  so  hard  as  he  himself  had 
done.  This  is  a  wrong  principle  for  any  father  to 
instil  into  the  mind  of  his  boy,  and  it  is  wrong  be¬ 
cause  it  is  false.  The  successful  men,  among  the 
educated,  are  hard  workers.  If  one  studies  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  risen  to  high  positions  in 
governmental  affairs  ;  of  eminently  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  men  ;  of  those  who  have  achieved  celebrity 
in  the  world  of  literature  ;  of  great  scientists  and 
inventors  ;  he  finds  that,  without  exception,  they 
are  hard  workers,  and  that  the  genius,  good  for¬ 
tune,  etc.,  to  which  men  are  so  prone  to  ascribe 
their  success,  is  the  genius  of  hard  work.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  mostly  brain  work,  but  this  is  much  more 
wearying  than  manual  labor,  and  the  average  lon¬ 
gevity  of  these  toilers  is  less  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  But  should  the  farmer  deny  to  his  sons, 
yes,  and  his  daughters  also,  the  privileges  of  an  ed¬ 
ucation  ?  Far  Irom  it.  The  country  demands  ed¬ 
ucated,  thinking,  progressive  farmers  ;  those  who 
will  place  the  profession  where  it  belongs,  beside 
the  other  learned  professions.  The  successful 
farmer  of  to  day  must  be  something  of  a  chemist ; 
he  must  understand  the  underlying  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  he  must  be  a  machinist ;  he 
must  have  the  organizing  and  leading  power  of  a 
general  ;  he  must  learn  to  practice  hygiene  ;  he 
must  have  the  shrewdness  of  a  lawyer,  the  penetra¬ 
tion  and  foresight  of  a  merchant,  the  grace  and  pa¬ 
tience  of  a  divine.  Does  he  need  education  ?  Most 
certainly  ;  but  he  needs  it  to  make  him  a  better 
farmer  ;  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  and  not 
to  enable  him  to  get  through  life  easier.  Many  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  fitting  young  men  for 
more  extended  fields  of  labor,  and  every  father  who 
desires  for  his  children  the  future  success  and  use¬ 
fulness  which  every  father  should  desire,  should 
hold  these  inducements  before  them,  and  by  this 
means  incite  them  to  the  acquirement  of  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  not  hold  out  to  them  the  false  and  sordid 
motive  of  an  easier  way  of  making  a  living. 


BREVITIES. 

The  boy  needs  fun. 

Ami  the  corn  n<  eds  sun, 

To  make  an  honest  man  or  a  perfect  car  of  grain. 

Dark  sha  'o  for  corn, 
sneer  the  boy  to  sc  rn, 

Then  pitch  in  and  harvest  crops  that  brlnrf  you  hitter  pain. 

Thin  out  the  stalks, 

When  vollr  smart  boy  balks. 

Don't  forget  //our  childish  days  of  many  year*  ago. 

Give  corn  a  chance. 

Let  the  voting  things  prance, 

lr  you  bottle  childish  fun,  beware  of  the  overflow. 

Level  culture— level  head. 

SHORT  stroke*  with  the  hoe— long  head. 

THE  best  kind  of  summer  butter  is  cheese. 

IT  is  now  time  to  plant  cucumbers  for  pickles. 

HAVE  you  ever  tried  sowing  rye  with  buckwheat  ? 

The  quicker  beets  are  developed  the  better  they  are. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  children. 

I)R.  Hoskins  writes  us  that  he  meant  §1.  instead  of  §10, 
as  the  cost  per  tree  of  thinniug  fruit,  page  3(57. 

Considering  the  fact  that  distilled  water  is  used  in  Ice 
machines,  what  advantage  will  there  be  in  using  spring 
water  ? 

THE  R.N.-Y.  gave  up  Bantam  raising  in  despair  when 
the  last  chicken  of  three  broods  was  round  drowned  in 
half  an  inch  of  water. 

The  Gishurst  Compound  (sold  by  all  seedsmen)  sprayed 
upon  the  plants— two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water— is  a  very 
effective  aphid®  exterminator. 

PINCH  off  your  black  raspberry  shoots  when  about  two 
feet  high.  To  do  a  good  job,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
over  the  patch  two  or  three  times. 

The  best  way  to  convince  a  man  that  t he  cultivator  in 
early  May  beats  the  hoe  in  June,  is  to  make  him  hoe  out 
a  piece  where  the  weeds  shade  the  crop. 

We  had  roast  beef  aud  green  peas  for  dinner  the  other 
day  We  hail  enough  of  the  peas  too.  A  vote  was  taken 
to  see  which  would  he  given  up— the  beef  or  the  peas— sup¬ 
posing  we  could  have  but  one.  The  vote  stood  three  to 
two  in  favor  of  retaining  the  peas. 

Two  or  three  years  ago.  as  stated  at  the  time,  cions  of 
the  edible  and  ornamental  Japan  Quince  were  grafted  on  a 
Baldwin  Apple  tree.  AH  the  cions— five  in  number— grew. 
The  Japan  Quince  bloomed  last  year.  All  are  dead  now 
except  oue  of  the  latter,  and  that  is  making  but  a  feeble 
growth. 

Some  years  ago  a  misguided  person  made  fashionable  a 
fruit  dish  about  twice  as  large  os  a  silver  dollar.  It  would 
not  hold  half  a  handful  of  fruit,  yet  it  established  the 
measure  for  the  fruit  that  should  accompany  a  meal. 
These  little  dishes  have  been  the  indirect  cause  of  more 
disease  and  bad  temper  than  it  is  easy  to  estimate.  The 
fruit  dish  ought  to  be  the  largest  dish  used— at  thisseason 
anyway. 

A  commission  is  at  work  upon  the  game  laws  of  New 
New  York  State,  and  will  codify  and  revise  them.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  game  laws  are  a  sad  jumble,  and  it  is  found 
almost  impossible  to  accurately  coustrue  them.  Such  laws 
generally  start  wromt  an\ way.  They  should  all  i>e  based 
on  t he  reasonable  propo-ition  that  the  first,  ri/ffit  to  the 
game  belong-.  1. 1 1  !}c  famitr  (Hi  yfbo^  Um4  it  is  Fuad, 
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Business. 

HALE’S  PEACH  BUSIN  FOSS. 

At  the  recent  nurserymen’s  convention,  J.  H.  Hale  of 
Connecticut,  gave  an  extended  account  of  his  methods  and 
successes  in  peach  culture  in  answer  to  the  question  :  Has 
He  Ruined  Eastern  Farmers  by  His  Success  in  Peach  Cul¬ 
ture  ?  He  said  that,  about  15  years  ago,  he  noticed  that  a 
few  seedling  peach  trees  along  the  fences  on  high  ground 
lived  and  bore  fruit,  though  peach-growing  was  thought 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  that  part  of  the  country.  So 
he  secured  pits  from  Tennessee,  planted  them,  budded 
them  and  set  the  trees  on  the  high  hills  on  the  farm.  He 
had  noticed  that  any  considerable  applications  of  nitrogen 
or  stable  manure  caused  short  lived  and  unhealthy  trees, 
be  had  also  noticed  that  on  abrupt  slopes  frosts  ran  off 
like  so  much  water,  and  did  not  harm  the  blossoms  or  buds 
as  they  would  on  level  ground  :  so  he  favors  planting  on 
abrupt  slopes.  He  has  had  peaches  after  the  thermometer 
had  been  down  to  18  degrees  below  zero,  but  there  were 
two  feet  of  snow  on  the  ground.  He  thins  the  fruit  by 
pruning  the  trees  after  blooming,  and  afterward  picks  off 
from  one  half  to  four-fifths  of  the  fruit.  In  setting  the  trees, 
holes  three  feet  in  diameter  are  dug.  The  soil  is  well 
loosened  and  ground  bone  is  mixed  with  it.  Muriate  of 
potash  is  afterward  scattered  around  the  trees.  Every 
year  the  orchards  receive  from  1,000  to  1,500  and  even  2.000 
pounds  of  fine  ground  bone  per  acre,  and  from  300  to  500 
pounds  of  80-percent,  muriate  of  potash,  applied  separately 
early  in  the  spring.  The  distribution  is  not  evenly  made, 
sandy  places  receiving  more  potash  than  those  more  loamy, 
and  trees  lacking  in  vigor  receiving  extra  applications  of 
bone.  He  always  keeps  on  hand  nitrate  of  soda  to  apply 
around  trees  lacking  in  vigor  or  showing  leaf  curl.  He 
prefers  this  to  auy  other  form  of  nitrogen  on  account  of 
its  non-lasting  qualities,  and  even  this  should  uot  be  applied 
later  than  June. 

After  three  or  four  years  he  applies  sulphate  of  potash 
one  year  instead  of  muriate;  it  gives  a  higher  colored  and 
flavored  fruit,  but  uot  so  vigorous  a  tree.  He  knows 
nothing  about  yellows.  He  thinks  it  is  a  condition  similar 
to  that  of  some  people  when  they  feel  out  of  sorts  and 
visit  a  doctor,  who  tells  them  they  have  malaria  and  gives 
them  something  to  brace  them  up.  This  condition  in 
peach  trees  he  finds  oftener  among  trees  where  stable 
manure  has  been  used,  and  he  has  also  found  it  where  the 
ground  between  the  rows  was  occupied  by  raspberries. 
When  trees  look  unthrifty  he  scatters  six  or  eight  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  arouud  each  tree,  the  next  spring  he 
prunes  closely,  puts  on  more  bone,  potash  and  soda,  and 
generally  gets  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  He  doesn’t  care  if 
they  have  the  yellows  so  long  as  they  bear  plenty  of  fruit. 
He  uses  a  borer  wash  consisting  of  carbolic  acid,  potash, 
lime,  etc.,  applied  around  the  collar  of  the  tree  in  May. 

•  In  September  the  trees  are  all  examined.  The  fruit  is 
picked  very  carefully,  assorted  by  ladies  of  good  taste,  who 
are  paid  $2  per  day  ;  it  is  then  packed  in  new  baskets  made 
specially  for  this  purpose  from  white  poplar,  labeled,  and 
guaranteed  to  be  just  as  good  in  the  middle  or  bottom  of 
the  basket  as  on  the  top,  and  his  fruit  brings  from  75  cents 
to$l  more  than  any  other.  He  makes  four  grades.  Last 
year  he  sold  16,000  baskets,  the  best  grade  selling  from  $2.50 
to  $3.50  per  basket,  the  culls  from  15  to  40  cents,  the  whole 
averaging  about  $1.56. 

Here  comes  the  answer  to  Mr.  Hale’s  subject.  He  has 
been  growing  peaches  for  15  years,  has  expended  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  and  much  study  and  experimenting,  has 
used  up  the  profits  from  his  small  fruit  and  nursery 
business  in  caring  for  his  peach  orchards,  besides  borrowing 
large  sums ;  he  has  been  entreated  by  friends  and 
neighbors  uot  to  sink  any  more  money  in  such  a  hopeless 
undertaking,  and  two  years  ago  he  secured  his  first  paying 
crop  of  6,000  baskets.  Last  year  he  had  16,000  baskets, 
squared  up  the  $9,000  which  his  orchards  were  indebted  to 
him,  and  has  a  nice  balance  besides.  All  this  in  a  country 
where  peach-growing  had  been  abandoned.  Now,  every¬ 
body  has  gone  wild  over  his  “  phenomenal  ”  success,  and 
Is  starting  in  to  make  a  fortune  by  growing  peaches. 
Agents  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest  selling  all  kinds  of 
worthless  trash,  and  Mr.  Hale  estimates  that  100,000  trees 
were  planted  this  spring,  of  which  probably  60,000  will 
never  bear  a  peach.  Eveu  Delaware  men  have  come  up 
there  and  want  to  trade  their  farms  for  some  of  that  Con¬ 
necticut  peach  laud.  Many  will  be  ruined.  A  gentleman 
with  more  money  thau  experience  formed  a  company  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  go  into  the  peach  business.  They  now 
have  a  large  tract  of  land  unfit  for  peach  culture,  planted 
to  peaches,  and  it  costs  them  over  $10,000  annually  for 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  the  only  returns  they  have  ever 
received  were  a  few  inferior  peaches  last  year,  which  cost 
more  to  gather  and  market  than  they  sold  for.  Yes,  many 
of  these  neighbors  will  lose  money  and  perhaps  be  ruined. 
Mr.  Hale  said  that  the  prospect  for  a  crop  the  coming  year 
is  not  very  good.  He  may  have  1,000  baskets,  and  may 
possibly  have  3,000  or  4,000.  The  Crawfords  are  killed; 
they  are  very  tender  both  in  tree  and  fruit.  Hill’s  Chili 
and  Smock  are  among  the  most  hardy  varieties.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  his  experience  in  buyiug  peach  trees,  Mr.  Hale  said 
that  many  trees  had  not  been  true  to  name,  and  this  he 
attributed  to  the  practice  of  budding  from  nursery  rows 
instead  of  from  bearing  trees.  This  practice  he  con¬ 
demned  severely  and  said  that  no  reputable  nurseryman 
should  practice  it.  Only  one  nurseryman  ventured  to  de¬ 
fend  the  practice  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  buds  from  bearing  trees. 

Mr.  Albaugh,  of  Ohio,  spoke  about  the  peach  orchards 
of  the  West  and  South.  He  said  there  were  two  peach 
belts  in  Ohio ;  one  along  the  lake  front  and  the  other  along 
the  Ohio  River ;  but  the  crops  were  uncertain.  There  had 
Vceu  three  or  four  successive  crops  of  peaches  across  the 


river  in  Kentucky.  One  orchard  contained  about  40,000 
trees  of  such  varieties  as  Salway,  Smock,  Henrietta  and 
others ;  the  trees  are  three  to  four  years  old  and,  last  year, 
bore  three  to  four  bushels  each,  which  were  sold  for  $2.50 
per  bushel.  They  were  shipped  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  other  Northern  cities.  There  are  now  probably  200,000 
trees  in  bearing.  There  have  been  three  successive  crops 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  when  every  living  tree  bore  fruit 
but  there  are  none  this  year.  As  showing  the  tendency  of 
fruit-growing  to  change  its  location,  Mr.  Albaugh 
cited  the  fact  that,  years  ago,  hundreds  of  car-loads  of 
water  melons  were  grown  and  shipped  annually  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois;  but,  now  he 
doubts  if  a  man  could  find  a  car-load  at  any  point.  The 
whole  supply  comas  from  Georgia,  where  the  crop  is  more 
certain,  and  increased  shipping  facilities  enable  growers 
to  market  the  product  advantageously  in  the  Northern 
cities.  Peaches  are  following  water-melons  to  Georgia, 
where  they  can  be  grown  and  shipped  north  to  compete 
successfully  with  Northern  growers.  Trees  are  being  ex¬ 
tensively  planted,  and  this  last  spring  the  supply  was  so 
completely  exhausted  that  not  another  tree  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  within  six  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  planting  sea¬ 
son.  At  one  place  there  will  soon  be  100,000  trees  in  one 
orchard.  He  spoke  of  one  car  of  300  bushels  of  Elbertas 
shipped  to  New  York  last  summer,  that  netted,  above  all 
freights,  commissions,  storage  and  other  charges,  $1,600. 
He  gave  as  his  opinion  of  the  most  promising  location  for 
peacb-growing.  Fort  Valley  in  Houston  County,  about  100 
miles  southeast  of  Atlanta.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
about  30  other  horticulturists  who  had  with  him 
thoroughly  looked  over  the  ground.  With  the  failure  of 
peaches  in  so  many  of  the  peach-growing  districts  of  the 
North,  this  region  is  likely  to  become  the  future  source  of 
supply  for  a  large  part  of  the  Northern  markets. 


THE  BOSTON  VEGETABLE  MARKET. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  most  critical  markets  of  the  world 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  Not  only  is  the  standard  very 
high  as  to  quality,  but  they  must  be  put  up  and  displayed 
according,  it  might  be  said,  to  iron-clad  rules,  if  the  top 
price  is  desired.  A  grower  may  be  all  right  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  goods,  but  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  the  market  in  his  mode  of  putting-up,  displaying,  etc., 
woe  be  unto  him  :  he  will  not  only  have  to  take  a  lower 
price,  but  he  will  be  held  up  to  the  derision  of  his  fellow 
cultivators.  The  writer  can  illustrate  this  point  by  stating 
that  upon  a  certain  occasion  he  chose  to  expose  for  sale 
some  Tailby’s  Hybrid  cucumbers,  which  in  a  previous 
season  he  had  found  possessed  of  superior  merits  peculiar 
to  the  variety.  But  the  trade  won  Id  not  take  it,  in  spite 
of  its  fine  qualities,  for  they  had  been  educated  to  buying 
a  bushel  box  containing  90  cucumbers  by  count,  which  the 
White  Spine  cucumbers  filled,  but  the  Tailby’s  Hybrid 
did  not.  If  a  grower  finds  a  meritorious  vegetable,  it  is  not 
safe  to  raise  it  to  any  great  extent  at  first;  he  must  feel  his 
way  along  gradually. 

The  packages  for  packing  and  displaying  most  of  the 
varieties  of  vegetables,  are  the  wooden,  square,  bushel 
box,  and  the  larger,  square,  barrel  box.  The  former  cost 
10,  and  the  latter  40  cents  each.  As  the  produce  is  sold, 
the  package  containing  it  goes  with  it ;  but  buyers  are  al¬ 
ways  provided  with  “  empties,”  which  are  exchanged  ; 
otherwise  the  price  of  the  packages  is  added  to  the  market 
price  of  the  product,  and  the  money  is  refunded  upon  the 
return  of  the  “  empties.” 

A  barrel  box  of  long  radishes  should  contain  100  bunches 
of  nine  radishes  each,  so  that  the  individual  radishes 
should  be  pulled  when  of  a  certain  size,  so  that  after 
bunching,  the  requisite  number  will  fill  the  box  even  with 
the  top.  All  these  demands  having  been  complied  with, 
another  is,  that  the  bunches  should  be  tied  with  raffia 
tying  material — an  imported  dried  grass— half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  leaves  and  where  they  join  the  root ; 
if  this  is  done  the  bunch  will  lie  flat  in  the  box  and  on  the 
dealer’s  table.  We  have  been  getting  from  the  South  this 
year  a  few  radishes  tied  close  up  to  the  root.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  makes  the  roots  stand  out  like  the  quills  of  a 
porcupine,  presenting  anything  but  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  demands  of  the  trade  in  lettuce  are  quite  as  rigid. 
Commonly  speaking,  a  box  of  lettuce  grown  under  glass 
should  contain  not  more  than  six  dozen  heads.  For  a  box 
with  more  than  that  number  a  lower  price  must  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  trade  know  that  if  a  box  contains  more  than 
six  dozen,  the  quality  must  be  light ;  that  is,  the  heads 
will  be  deficient.  White,  tender  heads  are  what  they  are 
looklug  for,  and  they  know  by  the  number  in  the  box  the 
quality  of  its  contents.  Boxes  are  often  offered  contain¬ 
ing  a  less  number.  As  our  greenhouse  cultivators  are 
becoming  more  proficient  in  producing  firmer  and  larger 
heads  than  are  possible  in  a  hot-bed,  their  packages  often 
contain  but  four  dozen,  and  still  the  boxes  are  even  full. 
Of  course  the  trade  know  that  the  quality  is  better  and  in 
some  instances  will  give  more  for  a  box  than  if  it  contained 
six  dozen.  This  all  applies  to  a  market  that  is  being 
reasonably  well  supplied  ;  but  should  the  market  be  short, 
it  will  take  an  inferior  quality  at  a  longer  price. 

Prices  in  the  New  York  market  govern  those  of  the 
Boston  market  somewhat.  If  our  cultivators  depended 
altogether  upon  the  home  market,  their  product  would 
not  bring  anywhere  near  the  price  that  it  does  at  times. 
We  have  a  class  of  middlemen  who  ship  large  quantities 
to  the  New  York  market  when  the  prices  there  admit.  In 
that  case  the  lettuce  is  taken  out  of  our  barrel  boxes  and 
packed  in  double-headed  barrels.  If  the  weather  is  at  all 
moderate,  broken  ice  is  sprinkled  among  it  to  prevent 
heating  in  transit.  It  has  occurred  to  me  if  our  Southern 
cultivators  would  ship  their  lettuce  North,  with  broken 
ice  among  it,  it  would  come  through  all  right.  I  know 
that  ice  is  not  very  plentiful  in  that  regiou,  but  the  ma¬ 


chines  for  manufacturing  it  artificially  are  used  some¬ 
what,  and  the  ice  could  be  obtained  from  that  source. 

The  varieties  demanded  by  the  Boston  market  are,  for 
glass  culture,  the  White-seeded  Tennisball,  and  for  out¬ 
side  culture  the  Black-seeded  Tennisball  and  Boston  Fine- 
curled.  The  market  will  not  take  any  other  sorts. 

E.  P.  K. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Philadelphia  4-cent  milk.— Some  of  the  farmers  supply¬ 
ing  Philadelphia  with  milk  are  talking  of  becoming  middle¬ 
men  as  well  as  producers.  The  Easton  Creamery  Association 
controls  200,000  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  proposes  to  try  to 
do  its  own  retail  business.  It  is  said  that  milk  can  be  sold 
to  tne  consumer  at  four  cents  per  quart  and  still  net  the 
producer  two  cents,  which  is  half  a  cent  more  than  he  now 
receives. 

GRAIN  bags.— Grain  farmers  on  the  Pacific  coast  are 
greatly  concerned  just  now  over  the  grain  bag  question. 
There  is  a  strong  and  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  ship¬ 
ping  grain  in  bulk,  and  in  handling  the  grain  from  the 
fields  to  the  elevators  bags  are  absolutely  necessary.  Bags 
are  cheaper  this  year,  mainly,  as  we  are  told,  because 
prison  labor  was  employed  in  making  them,  and  because 
it  was  insisted  that  the  prison  authorities  should  supply 
them  at  cost  to  actual  farmers.  All  farmers  need  bags  for 
handling  grain,  potatoes  and  other  products;  and  few 
realize  fully  what  the  “bag  money”  amounts  to.  We 
hope  to  tell  our  readers  before  long  how  some  of  our 
friends  succeed  in  purchasing  their  bags  at  the  lowest 
price.  There  is  nothing  like  saving  money  when  you  can. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Iron  Chimney  Caps. — It  is  claimed  that  these  caps  will 
protect  a  chimney  and.  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  an  orna¬ 
ment.  Both  of  these  objects  are  desirable.  J.  Mayne,  of 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  makes  a  chimney  cap  that  is  well  liked  by 
many  who  have  used  it. 

Diggers  Superseding  Plows.— There  is  a  belief  among 
many  farmers  that  the  increased  use  of  the  new  diggers 
and  cutting  harrows  is  to  be  condemned,  because  such 
tools  lessen  the  use  of  the  plow  and  lead  to  shallow  tillage 
— the  soil  is  not  stirred  deep  enough.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  col¬ 
lecting  what  information  it  can  get  from  those  who  have 
used  this  tool,  and  before  the  time  for  fall  seeding  we  shall 
have  some  facts  to  put  before  our  readers. 

The  “Boss”  Sprinkler.— This  is  a  device  sold  by 
Oliver  A.  Smith,  Clarkston,  Mich.  It  consists  of  a  large 
tin  can  which  is  carried  on  the  back  like  a  knapsack.  A 
rubber  tube  furnished  with  a  rose.ruDs  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  can.  The  Paris-green  and  water  mixed  in  the  can 
is  driven  out  by  the  force  of  its  own  weight.  This  is  a 
handy  machine.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  there  is 
no  way  of  keeping  the  Paris-green  stirred  up  in  the  water. 
Some  of  the  statements  made  in  the  circular  had  better  be 
left  out.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  five  tea-spoonfuls 
of  Paris-green  will  be  enough  for  an  acre  !  Again,  we  are 
advised  to  mix  the  Paris-green  and  water  one  day  before 
using,  while  nothing  is  said  about  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  mixture  well  stirred. 

Knapsack  Sprayers.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  a 
cheap  sprayer,  with  tank  pump  and  nozzle,  which  can  be 
easily  carried  on  the  back.  The  sprayers  of  this  character 
now  on  the  market,  cost  too  much  for  those  who  have  an 
average  amount  of  work  to  do.  We  learn  that  a  new 
sprayer,  to  cost  about  $5,  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  will  hold  about  five  gallons  and  will  do  good 
work.  It  was  designed,  as  we  understand,  by  Professor 
Riley. 

Machine  for  Hilling  Celery.— A  Michigan  man  has 
patented  a  machine  for  doing  this  laborious  work.  On  a 
frame  like  that  used  on  a  riding  cultivator,  two  mold- 
boards  turning  towards  each  other  are  hung,  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  apart  at  their  forward  ends  and  nearer  together  at 
the  rear.  The  rider  can  control  these  mold  boards,  raising 
or  spreading  them  at  will.  The  mold-boards  are  run  on 
either  side  of  the  row  throwing  the  earth  towards  the 
plants. 

Hay  Loaders  for  Grain. — A  considerable  number  of 
readers  want  to  know  if  the  hay-loaders,  so  useful  in  the 
hay  field,  cannot  be  used  for  loading  loose  grain,  particu¬ 
larly  oats  and  barley.  We  do  not  know  from  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  but  shall  welcome  any  information  from  those 
who  have  tried  the  experiment.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  writes 
us  as  follows:  “I  am  asked  if  the  Keystone  can  be  used  to 
load  loose  grain.  I  have  not  tried  it,  except  to  load  the 
rakings  in  the  wheat  and  oat  fields.  There  it  worked  well, 
and  I  feel  sure  it  would  carry  up  all  the  unbound  grain 
from  swath  or  windrow  just  as  well.  My  brother,  who  is 
conservative  in  such  matters,  says  that  if  he  had  only  15  or 
20  acres  of  hay  to  cut,  he  would  certainly  have  a  Keystone 
loader.” 

One  successful  tool  helps  create  confidence  in  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  another.  A  man  may  use  a  potato  planter  with 
considerable  “fear  and  trembling,”  and  pass  an  auxious 
week  after  the  planting.  But  when  he  finds  that  the 
plants  do  come  up  evenly  and  well,  he  is  led  to  believe 
that  a  machine  may  be  devised  that  will  dig  as  well  as 
plant.  If  the  planter  had  not  been  successful,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  chance  for  the  digger.  We  can 
hardly  expect  to  harvest  by  hand  what  we  plant  by  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Hand  Corn  Planters — Many  fanners  persist  in  plant¬ 
ing  corn  aud  beaus  with  the  hoe,  dropping  the  seed  by 
hand,  because  “they  know  where  the  seed  is”  when  they 
drop  it  from  their  hands.  The  writer  planted  an  acre  of 
beaus  the  other  day,  using  aMacumber  plauter.  He  knows 
this  planter  dropped  the  beaus  regularly ,  because  he  saw 
them  fall  every  time,  just  a*  distiuctly  aa  though  they 
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had  dropped  from  his  hand.  This  planter  differs  from 
most  others  in  the  fact  that  seeds  which  go  into  the  ground 
are  in  plain  sight.  It  is  impossible  for  the  seeds  to  escape 
being  pushed  into  the  soil.  In  fact,  they  are  pushed  with 
such  force  that  on  hard  or  stony  ground  some  of  them 
were  split  or  broken . 

Shir  Sling  Hay  Carrier.— Onr  friends,  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Bro.,  of  Ashlaud,  O.,  have  placed  on  the  market  a  de¬ 
vice  for  handling  grain,  hay  and  fodder  crops,  which  they 
claim  is  a  radical  departure  from  anything  of  the  sort  be¬ 
fore  offered  for  sale.  While  designed  for  use  as  a  sling, 
the  running  part  of  this  device  is  suitable  for  a  hay  fork  if 
desired.  While  the  use  of  slings  for  unloading  hay  and 
grain  is  comparatively  new,  the  practice  is  growing, 
because  farmers  find  that  they  can  use  the  slings  for  corn 
fodder,  beans,  flax  or  clover  seed,  as  well  as  for  the  hay. 

Canning  Vat;  Evaporators.— What  is  the  best  plan 
for  constructing  a  vat  in  which  to  cook  canned  vegetables? 
I  wish  to  get  heat  by  means  of  a  pipe  coming  from  the 
boiler  of  a  15-horse-power  steam  engine.  What  is  also  a 
good  plan  of  evaporating  vegetables  ?  What  is  the  least 
expense  for  an  outfit  on  a  small  scale  ? 

Ans.— Scudder  &  Townsend,  who  have  won  a  fairly 
national  reputation  for  their  canned  goods,  used  for  years 
a  60-gallon  barrel  with  one  head  knocked  out.  A  plumber 
can  fit  pipes  to  such  a  barrel  so  that  it  will  work  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  barrel  must  have  valves  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  in  and  out  and  also  for  controlling  the  supply  of 
steam.  There  must  also  be  a  steam  coil  at  the  bottom.  A 
double  jacket  steam  kettle  of  60  gallons  capacity  will 
cost  $125.  while  the  pipe  attachments  for  both  kettle  and 
barrel  will  cost  about,  the  same.  The  cans  are  lowered 
into  the  barrel  by  means  of  an  iron  cage  which  is 
attached  to  a  pulley.  The  water  "should  boil  fiercely 
before  the  cans  are  put  in  it.  The  cans  remain  in 
the  boiling  water  awhile,  and  are  then  taken  out  and 
“  vented  ”  by  punching  small  holes  in  the  top,  and  then 
thev  are  again  placed  in  the  boiling  water.  Nothing  but 
experience  and  careful  experiment  can  tell  one  how  long  to 
cook.  Except  in  the  matter  of  sweet  corn  the  business  of 
evaporating  vegetables  is  in  its  infancy.  Sweet  corn  is 
taken  while  in  the  “  milk”  state,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  shaved  from  the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife.  It  is 
then  dried  in  an  ordinary  evaporator.  Other  vegetables 
are,  we  believe,  managed  in  like  manner.  The  prices  for 
evaporators  depend  upon  the  size  desired.  Send  to  the 
manufacturers  of  evaporators  who  advertise  in  the  R.  N.-Y. 
for  circulars. 

The  Pulping  Machines  made  in  England  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  the  roots  should  be  cut  up.  My  plan  was  to 
put  cut-up  fodder  and  pulp  in  alternate  layers — about  a 
foot  of  the  former  and  four  inches  of  the  latter.  Pat 
each  layer  down  with  a  shovel  and  leave  the  heap  for  12 
hours.  It  would  then  heat  slightly ;  the  fodder  would  be 
soft  and  have  acquired  the  flavor  of  the  roots,  and  the 
whole  would  be  much  relished  by  the  cattle.  L. 

Bucks  County,  Virginia. 


BUSINESS  IN  BOTTLED  MILK. 

The  FAIRFIELD  DAIRY,  which  supplies  the  aristocratic 
suburban  town  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  with  milk  and  cream, 
has  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  quality  of 
its  products.  The  farm  is  situated  in  the  township  of 
Caldwell,  about  six  miles  from  Montclair.  The  dairy  is 
owned  and  managed  by  S.  Francisco,  who  resides  upon  the 
farm  and  oversees  the  production,  while  the  city  agent, 
Geo.  Freeland,  resides  in  Montclair  and  superintends  the 
distribution  to  the  consumers.  About  300  acres  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  dairy,  about  100  cows  being  kept.  The  herd, 
which  was  formerly  much  smaller,  consisted  originally  of 
common  and  grade  cows,  but  these  have  been  improved  by 
crossing  with  Holstein  and  Jersey  bulls,  and  raising  the 
heifer  calves  from  the  hest  cows.  The  Holsteins,  though 
heavy  milkers,  are  not  satisfactory,  as  the  customers  re¬ 
quire  richer  milk.  The  Jerseys,  although  not  giving  so 
much  milk,  furnish  a  quality  that  is  more  satisfactory  to 
their  critical  trade.  As  an  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  their 
milk,  Messrs.  Francisco  &  Co.,  say  that  many  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  have  come  to  them  from  other  milkmen,  who  sell 
milk  at  six  cents  per  quart,  though  they  charge  eight  the 
year  around.  The  cows  are  pastured  through  the  summer, 
but  are  stabled  every  night,  and  fed  the  entire  year.  The 
grain  feed  consists  of  corn-meal,  wheat  bran,  and  malt 
sprouts,  and  some  oil-meal.  Brewers’  grains  are  not  fed, 
as  they  claim  it  is  impossible  to  make  good,  healthful  milk 
by  their  use.  The  oil-meal  is  fed  to  give  a  richer  cream, 
but  too  much  gives  an  objectionable  flavor.  Rye  and  oats 
are  sown  to  be  cut  and  fed  green,  when  necessary  to 
supplement  the  pastures.  Corn  is  put  in  the  silo  for  winter 
feeding,  and  the  hay  fed  is  grown  on  the  place.  Most  of 
the  cows  are  fastened  in  the  stables  in  stanchions,  because 
they  occupy  less  room,  but  some  of  them  are  fastened  with 
neck-chains,  the  stronger,  more  vigorous  ones  being  put 
in  the  stanchions  because  they  endure  that  sort  of  confine¬ 
ment  better. 

About  a  scoopful  of  feed  is  given  each  cow  at  a  mess. 
Milking  begins  at  as  nearly  five  o’clock  morning  and  night 
as  possible,  Bummer  and  winter.  The  feed  is  of  the  best, 
everything  being  clean  and  sweet.  The  stables  and  cows 
are  kept  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  the  milk  is  scrupulously  clean.  As  soon  as 
the  milk  is  drawn,  it  is  at  once  bottled  and  the  bottles  are 
closed,  and  cooled  by  means  of  Ice.  A  partial  supply  of  ice 
was  obtained  this  year,  but  when  this  is  gone,  more  will 
be  purchased.  Some  dairymen  are  trying  to  get  along 
with  cold  water,  but  Mr.  Freeland  predicts  that  when  very 
hot  weather  comes  they  will  have  trouble  with  the  milk. 
Their  milk  is  all  sold  the  day  after  it  is  drawn,  though  the 
night’s  mess  is  kept  separate  from  that  drawn  in  the 
morning.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  careful  handling. 
They  consider  bottles  the  bestjfor  serving  tbeir  customers 


for  several  reasons.  Each  quart  of  milk  has  the  cream 
belonging  with  it,  whereas,  where  milk  is  dipped  from 
a  can,  those  getting  that  from  the  top  get  much  more 
than  their  share  of  the  cream.  The  bottles  are  neater 
and  more  convenient  receptacles  for  the  milk,  and 
give  better  satisfaction  to  the  customers ;  there  is  a 
little  more  weight  to  handle  in  the  packages  ;  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  milk  is  all  sold  in  bottles  except  that  taken  by 
some  large  boarding-house  keepers  who  buy  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  cream  that  is  sold  is  raised  in  a  Cooley  creamer. 
Butter  is  raised  from  the  surplus  milk.  The  trade  of  the 
firm  requires  such  milk  as  the  Jerseys  produce,  and  they 
are  working  their  herd  in  that  direction  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  secrets  of  their  success,  if  secrets  they  may  be 
called,  lie  in  keeping  cows  that  produce  good,  rich  milk, 
feeding  and  caring  for  them  so  that  they  will  do  their  best, 
handling  their  milk  so  that  it  comes  to  the  consumers  in 
the  best  condition,  and  furnishing  it  in  neat  and  attractive 
shape.  They  say  that  it  costs  something  to  do  this,  but 
they  have  secured  a  remunerative  though  discriminating 
patronage,  and  it  is  for  their  interest  to  retain  it.  The  herd 
of  cows  used  in  this  milk  dairy  would  be  noted  anywhere 
as  butter  makers.  The  bull  Bonfire,  at  the  head  of  the 
herd,  is  a  grandson  of  Eurotus  and  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert.  The  success  of  the  dairy  upsets  the  old  idea  that  a 
milkman  grows  fat  by  selling  lean  milk  ! 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  I. 

In  the  first  place  the  farm  did  not  come  to  me,  neither 
did  I  inherit  it,  neither  was  it  left  to  me— I  had  to  earn  it 
by  hard,  honest  labor,  cent  by  cent,  dollar  by  dollar,  com¬ 
puting  nearly  the  interest  on  a  cent  annually.  I  operated 
mostly  with  mixed  farming,  believing  that  to  be  the  saf¬ 
est.  I  commenced  in  a  small  way  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

I  had  been  oneof  those  rarely-heard  of  unfortunates  that 
could  not  make  school-teaching  a  success.  No  matter 
how  genteel  and  respectable  the  calling  might  be,  I  could 
not  get  on.  To  me  the  district  school-house  was  the  most 
lonely  place  on  the  face  ot  the  earth.  Generally  seated  on 
a  bed  of  rocks  or  sand,  where  no  living  greenness  could  ex¬ 
ist,  bleached  and  barren  like  the  wasted  sea-shore,  with  all 
sorts  and  sizes  and  temperaments  to  deal  with,  it  was  so 
desolate  that  I  gave  it  up.  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket, 
said  goodbye  to  the  old  school-house,  and  weut  home  to 
my  father’s  house  (he  lived  on  a  rented  farm  and  barely 
made  both  ends  meet),  and  went  to  raising  poultry  and 
eggs.  When  I  beheld  my  mother  toiling  all  day  long 
waiting  on  and  cooking  for  hired  men,  and  saw  the  poor 
management  out-of-doors— crops  wasted  from  not  having 
been  put  in  in  proper  season,  never  properly  cared  for  or 
harvested  in  good  order— I  said  to  myself  that  I  could  do 
better,  I  knew.  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  accepted  my 
father’s  offer,  namely,  the  poultry  on  shares,  I  to  find  all 
the  feed,  do  all  the  labor,  and  furnish  the  family  with 
groceries  foi  the  table,  and  he  to  furnish  the  stock ;  that 
is,  what  was  then  on  the  place.  I  agreed  to  do  this.  The 
stock  was  a  harum-scarum,  half-starved  lot  of  fowls  of  all 
colors,  ages,  sizes  and  breeds— a  grand  mixture  of  odds 
and  ends.  My  father  was  one  of  that  kind  of  men  who 
believe  that  hens  should  get  their  living  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year.  With  him  eggs  were  not  of  much 
account  anyhow.  They  never  entered  into  one  of  his  items 
of  farming.  Summer  and  winter  the  fowls  roosted  out  on 
the  trees  or  under  an  old  tumble-down  shed.  He  was  well 
enough  in  his  way;  there  were  hundreds  just  like  him  who 
believed  “  book  farming  ”  a  sin  ;  but  that  age  is  with  the 
past. 

I  took  the  fowls  and  went  to  work  with  them.  In  the 
first  place  I  engaged  10  bushels  of  buckwheat  and  20  of 
corn  in  the  ear,  of  a  neighbor,  and  had  it  delivered.  On 
the  first  count  there  were  about  50  fowls  and  two  forlorn 
old  hen  turkeys  and  one  diminutive  gobbler  that  had  forgot¬ 
ten  to  grow  in  his  youth  and  had  settled  down  into  a  tough, 
hard  little  Kanuck,  with  neither  grace  nor  beauty.  How  I 
look  back  at  him  with  disgust*  when  compared  with  the 
beautiful  Toms  that  I  afterwards  raised,  bringing  down  the 
scales  to  20  pounds  at  the  age  of  six  months.  But  there 
must  always  be  a  beginning.'  I  made  my  bargain  in  the 
early  winter,  being  fully  determined  never  to  enter  a 
school- house  again  in  the  capacity  of  teacher.  I  saw  many 
ways  in  which  I  could  help  my  mother,  (who  was  getting 
on  in  years)  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first  place,  I  said  : 
“That  old  shed  has  to  be  fixed  up.”  I  wanted  my 
fowls  warm  in  winter.  I  must  raise  winter  eggs:  for  I  had 
studied  the  markets  well,  and  knew  I  must  cater  to  them. 
The  farm  was  rented  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  two 
had  already  expired.  There  were  but  three  more.  I  got 
the  owner  to  grant  me  the  privilege  of  removing  all  fix¬ 
tures  or  glass  exposures  I  might  furnish.  I  got  a  lot  of 
second-haud  lumber  and  some  windows  from  an  old  house, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  man  handy  at  tools,  made  the  old 
shed  very  comfortable.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  the 
tough,  stiff  headed  old  birds  that  never  thought  of  laying 
an  egg  in  winter,  to  be  content  to  roost  therein  ;  and  I 
conquered  them  at  last.  Very  few  were  the  eggs  they  gave 
me  that  first  winter,  but  in  the  spring  I  had  quite  a  large 
harvest  of  chicks  and  eggs.  The  old  habit  was  strong  in 
them,  however;  they  would  drop  a  few  eggs  just  at  the 
time  when  the  market  was  glutted,  and  remain  idle  all  the 
rest  of  the  year.  I  saw  how  it  was — I  had  to  raise  and 
train  them  to  my  notion.  In  the  spring  I  purchased  a  trio 
of  Brown  Leghorns,  being  the  first  ever  introduced  or  seen 
in  the  locality.  It  was  at  the  time  when  these  fowls  were 
so  very  popular.  I  paid  an  extravagant  price  for  them, 
but  I  doubled  and  trebled  my  money  later  on.  I  also 
got  settings  of  eggs  of  Spanish  and  Minorcas.  The  first 
two  years  I  did  not  make  much  from  eggs  :  I  did  bettor 
raising  turkeys.  From  this  small  beginning  grew  the 
farm.  Later  on  will  come  the  story  how  I  met  my  failures 
and  successes.  C.  b. 
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Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

GOOD  many  women  swelter  through  the  hot  days, 
clad  in  some  close  stuff  gown  whenever  going  out ; 
if  some  cotton  is  recommended,  both  forcomfort  and  econ¬ 
omy,  they  declare  that  cotton  gowns  cause  too  much  extra 
work  in  washing.  I  can  never  agree  with  this ;  a  pretty 
gown  of  French  gingham,  chosen  with  some  regard  for 
durable  color,  may  be  worn  for  shopping  and  unceremoni¬ 
ous  visits  an  entire  season,  without  looking  soiled;  if  the 
wardrobe  contains  enough  gowns  to  give  it  an  occasional 
rest,  it  may  be  worn  two  seasons  without  washing.  I  speak 
from  my  own  experience.  The  French  gingham  is  as 
smooth  as  summer  silk,  and  comes  in  beautiful  colors  and 
designs,  flowered  patterns,  as  well  as  stripes  and  checks, 
being  seen  this  season.  For  such  general  use  the  gingham 
should  be  made  up  like  a  stuff  suit.  The  foundation  skirt 
should  be  of  thin  lining  cambric,  faced  with  the  gingham; 
the  skirt  itself  should  be  made  with  due  regard  for  light¬ 
ness.  A  pretty  and  simple  style  is  as  follows  :  The  front 
consists  of  one  breadth  of  gingham,  slightlv  draped,  so  as  to 
fall  into  a  few  folds  at  the  top.  It  is  caught  to  the  foundation 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  sagging.  The  side 
breadths  were  formed  of  three  side  pleats,  caught  to  the 
lining  about  half-way  up,  so  that  they  were  held  in  place, 
while  appearing  loose ;  the  back  was  gathered.  No  pad  or 
steel  was  worn ;  the  lightness  of  the  material  prevented  it 
from  looking  too  flat.  The  basque  to  accompany  this  skirt 
should  be  lined  with  the  gingham,  but  the  sleeves  may  be 
left  unlined  for  the  sake  of  coolness.  A  sleeve  full  enough 
to  be  gathered  at  the  top  is  desirable.  A  new  and  pretty 
way  of  setting  in  the  full  sleeve  is  this :  along  the  space 
to  be  gathered  the  edge  is  folded  over  like  a  hem,  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep ;  the  gathers  are  then  run 
along,  half  an  inch  from  the  edge,  making  this  hem  like  a 
little  up-standing  frill.  The  frill  is  narrowed,  as  it  comes 
nearer  the  sides,  being  deepest  just  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve. 
In  putting  in  the  sleeve,  this  frill  is  laid  outside,  on  the 
arm-hole,  so  that  when  stitched  in  place,  it  stands  up 
around  the  sleeve.  It  makes  a  very  becoming  sleeve,  aud 
is  very  suitable  to  washing  dresses.  In  cloth  dresses,  this 
little  frill  is  often  lined  with  a  contrasting  stuff.  A  very 
pretty  gingham,  made  in  this  style,  is  6cru,  with  narrow 
stripes  of  brown  and  red;  it  has  trimmings  of  brown  vel¬ 
vet,  and  is  to  be  worn  with  a  sailor  hat  of  smooth  brown 
straw.  The  entire  outfit  can  be  had  for  less  than  $5,  and 

it  is  pretty,  serviceable  and  stylish. 

* 

*  * 

When  a  round  spencer  waist  is  becoming,  it  gives  the 
opportunity  for  another  pretty  style  in  the  foregoing 
material.  A  good  many  yoke  w*aists  are  seen,  but  they  are 
slightly  different  in  form  from  those  of  previous  years. 
The  prettiest  style  is  where  the  yoke  is  round,  curving  up 
over  the  shoulders,  and  the  bodice  gathered  with  a  little 
upstanding  frill,  which  is  brought  up  over  the  yoke,  which 
in  this  case  looks  very  like  the  guimpes  seen  in  children’s 
frocks.  A  broad-pointed  girdle  of  velvet  may  be  worn 
with  this  ;  the  sleeves  may  be  full,  gathered  into  a  velvet 
cuff,  and  the  neck  may  be  finished  with  a  turn-down  velvet 
collar,  if  that  style  is  becoming  to  the  wearer.  There  seems 
no  medium  in  collars  at  present :  either  they  are  high 
enough  to  choke  one,  or  there  is  none  at  all.  A  great  many 
dresses  made  without  collars  have  the  neck  finished  with  a 
little  pleated  ruffle  of  the  dress  stuff,  made  high  in  the 
back  and  graded  down  to  be  low  in  front.  This  is  very  be¬ 
coming  to  young  girls,  as  a  rule,  but  of  course  the  low 
collars  are  not  suitable  to  any  one  with  a  long  neck. 
The  stiff,  mannish  chemisettes,  which  have  betn  in  style 
for  so  many  seasons  seem  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  ever  ; 
they  always  look  cool  aud  summery,  and  brighten  up  a  dark 
gown.  The  newer  styles  in  chemisettes  have  rather  flaring 
Piccadilly  collars,  which  are  far  cooler  than  tight  ones ; 
they  are  closed  with  neat  pearl  or  gold  studs,  aud,  with  a 
neat  little  white  lawn  tie  they  look  very  jaunty.  Buy  a 
firm,  stiff,  but  fine  quality  of  linen  lawn,  aud  make  your 
own  ties ;  they  only  need  creasing  into  shape,  and  they  cost 
the  merest  trifle.  These  little  white  ties  are  always  the 
most  correct  for  a  woman  ;  next  in  preference  is  a  little 
silk  Windsor  scarf,  looped  into  a  trim  knot.  Most  young 
faces  look  well  with  man-like  neck-gear  and  a  sailor  hat; 
the  latter  still  seems  the  most  popular  summer  head-gear 
on  the  market.  We  see  them  everywhere,  in  every  color 
aud  style  of  trimming.  For  general  summer  wear  it  is 
best  to  have  no  trimming  except  a  band  of  ribbon  ;  in  fact, 
I  always  think  myself  that  much  trimming  looks  out  of 
place  on  such  a  hat.  The  nicest  are  of  smooth  Milan  straw, 
either  braid  or  chip ;  the  latter  is  the  newer,  and  makes 
the  lightest  possible  hat.  It  is  most  tasteful  when  the 
trimming  is  just  of  the  same  tint  as  the  straw.  One  sees 
many  very  elaborately  trimmed  sailor  hats,  covered  with 
flowers  or  poor  little  birds,  but  the  prettiest  of  the  more 
elaborate  trimmings  is  gauze  ;  a  full  double  ruche  around 
the  crown  covering  the  brim,  and  fluffy  loops  over  the 
crown.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  not  very  serviceable,  for  dust 
aud  damp  soon  ruin  the  dainty  adorning. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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When  Baby  wa*  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  bad  Children!  she  gave  them  Castorla, 
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THOUGHTS  AS  THEY  OCCUR. 

F  you  are  the  mother  of  children  over  six 
years  old,  be  sure  to  furnish  them  with 
some  toy  dishes,  and  don’t  think  they  are 
all  for  the  girls.  The  boys  will  derive  real 
comfort  from  them  too. 

*  *  * 

Call  your  day’s  work  well  begun,  when 
you  have  sent  each  member  of  the  family 
off  to  his  or  her  dally  occupation  in  aTiappy 
frame  of  mind.  In  the  bustle  of  starting, 
if  each  has  had  just  the  help  needed  to 
make  things  edsy  and  pleasant,  and  goes 
off  rested  and  refreshed,  then  turn  back  to 
the  “  pots  and  pans,”  or  the  week’s  mend¬ 
ing  with  a  thankful  heart. 

*  *  * 

Mothers,  remember  the  birthdays  !  Why 
don’t  I  say,  “  Fathers,  rememlwr  the  birth¬ 
days  ?”  Because  father  has  to  keep  in 
mind  matters  of  more  importance,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  a  farmer;  and  it  is  mother’s 
special  privilege  to  attend  to  these  affairs 
connected  with  home  which  may  seem 
trifling,  but  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
children. 

*  #  * 

We  say  of  a  child  taken  from  us  by  death, 
even  as  Mrs.  Hemans  writes  in  one  of  her 
beautiful  poems,  “Would  I  had  loved  him 
more !”  Or.  rather,  would  I  had  shown 
my  love  more,  by  doing  more  to  make  him 
happy.  “  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  worried 
over  the  litter  Johnnie  made.”  “I  wish  I 
had  read  the  story  she  wanted  again  to 
Mary,  even  if  I  had  read  it  a  half  dozen 
times  before.”  And  so  on,  through  a  long 
list  of  “  little”  things  we  might  have  done 
to  add  to  the  happiness  of  our  beloved 
dead.  This  mourning  over  the  past,  is  not 
without  good  results,  however,  if  it  causes 
us  to  do  better  by  the  little  ones  yet  spared 
to  us.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  they, 
in  a  few  years,  must  leave  us  to  go  out  and 
battle  with  the  world.  While  we  in  the 
old  home  note  their  struggles,  their  suc¬ 
cesses  and  their  failures,  to  remember 
wherpin  we  failed  in  our  duty  to  them  will 
surely  cause  us  more  sorrow  than  we  now 
feel  over  the  dead.  SUSIE  niles. 


they  will  look  as  if  new.  You  need  not 
allow  for  shrinkage.  Two  pairs  of  curtains 
bought  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same 
lot,  were  laundered  at  the  same  time.  One 
pair  were  pinned  according  to  above  direc¬ 
tions  (the  goods  will  stretch  well  while 
wet,  you  know),  and  came  out  almost  as 
good  as  new ;  the  other  pair  were  dried 
“any  way,”  i.  e.,  carelessly,  and  looked 
“any  way”  when  finished.  In  fact,  they 
had  to  be  made  over,  for  the  parts  shrank 
unequally.  I  hope  this  comes  in  time  to 
help  some  of  our  young  housekeepers  who 
are  "doing  up”  curtains  for  the  first 
time.  Of  course,  the  experienced  matrons 
did  not  need  to  be  told  all  this,  the  Don. 

*  *  ♦ 

I  THINK  that  I  have  a  better  plan  for 
keeping  pie-crust  sweet  and  ready  for  use 
than  the  one  advanced  by  the  writer  who 
tells  us  to  wrap  it  in  paper.  After  you 
have  salted  the  flour  and  rubbed  or  chopped 
in  the  lard  or  butter,  before  adding  any 
water,  take  out  what  you  think  will  be 
enough  for  the  number  of  pies  you  wish  to 
make,  and  put  the  rest  away  dry;  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  you  want,  and  it  is  very 
handy  to  have  ready  for  use,  as  you  have 
only  to  put  water  to  it  and  it  is  ready  to 
roll  out  for  a  pie,  and  it  will  take  scarcely 
10  minutes  to  have  a  custard  pie  in  the 
oven,  when  this  prepared  crust  is  in  the 
house. 

Here  is  my  filling  for  a  custard  pie :  Beat 
up  four  eggs  very  light;  salt,  add  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  white  or  brown  sugar, 
season  with  nutmeg,  add  one  quart  of  milk, 
and  bake  in  a  deep  pie  plate. 

PHIL.  A.  DELPHIA. 

[In  writing  the  above  note  our  friend 
has  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
herself  and  the  whole  Rural  family,  the 
Chief  Cook  included ;  on  the  one  side,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  given  the  cooks  a  labor-saving 
idea,  on  the  other,  because  she  has  given  a 
recipe  for  a  good,  thick  custard  pie,  and, 
therefore,  all  the  husbands  will  bless  her. — 
Eds.] 


HUSBANDS. 


MY  SUCCESS  IN  SUMMER  MIL¬ 
LINERY. 

NE  rare,  beautiful  May  day  I  returned 
to  my  home  from  a  tour  of  business 
errands  with  the  fact  impressed  upon  my 
mind  or  rather  my  head,  that  my  millinery, 
which  I,  a  busy  woman,  had  thought, 
would,  with  the  least  alteration,  do  “fairly 
well  ”  for  another  summer  was  a  year  be¬ 
hind  date.  Though  many  of  us  may  not 
care  very  much  for  the  world’s  opinion, 
few  like  to  feel  that  they  are  a  whole 
twelvemonth  “behind  the  times”  in  any 
particular,  even  in  the  unessential  factor 
that  millinery  should  be  in  our  lives.  That 
very  day  I  examined  the  condition  of  the 
exchequer,  and  found  that  only  a  pitifully 
small  sum  could  be  devoted  to  finery. 
Then,  from  their  appointed  places,  I 
brought  forth  my  last  year’s  hats,  that  had 
so  pleased  me  before.  Now,  my  tastes, 
grown  fastidious,  found  defects  in  each  ; 
luckily  they  could  be  remedied,  and  these 
were  the  ways  and  means :  A  fine,  large, 
black  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  black  net, 
and  a  full  cluster  of  white  lilacs ;  a  yellow 
straw,  sailor  hat,  fortunately  very  fashion¬ 
able  in  shape,  but  the  trimming,  alas ! 
black  grosgrain  ribbon,  picot  edge,  a  sure 
evidence  of  decline  ;  a  small  toque,  faced 
with  black  velvet,  black  lace  and  white 
roses,  the  buds  of  which  formed  the  decor¬ 
ations.  My  “  treasure-box  ”  disclosed  three 
nice  black  ostrich  tips,  an  elegant  long 
black  plume,  which  I  had  lavishly  pur¬ 
chased  in  other  days,  and  a  roll  of  black 
velvet  ribbon.  I  removed  all  the  trimming 
from  the  large  hat ;  I  had  an  idea  concern¬ 
ing  it  which  I  hoped  to  carry  out.  The 
milliner  whom  I  consul  ted, 'told  me  that 
the  crown  of  this  hat  could  be  easily 
lowered  an  inch  for  25  cents ;  then  it  would 
be  of  the  correct  hight.  The  lace  braid 
which  formed  the  edge  of  the  hat,  was 
somewhat  broken,  so  I  purchased  a  new  and 
wider  one  for  50  cents.  I  knew  I  could 
sew  the  braid  on  and  was  almost  confident 
that  I  could  adjust  the  crown  as  well  as  a 
“  professional.” 

After  examining  the  iace  bonnet,  I  had 
decided  that  morning  that  a  new  frame,  a 
lower  one,  was  necessary,  and  should  be 
forthcoming. 

I  began  on  the  large  hat.  Around  the 
lower  part  of  the  crown  was  a  band  of  fine 
lace-work.  This  I  carefully  ripped  from 
the  brim,  cut  off  two  or  three  rows,  fitted 
it  to  the  brim  again,  and  replaced  the 
broken  edge  braid  with  the  new  one.  It 
was  a  slow  task;  but  as  will  sometimes 
happen,  I  had  more  time  than  quarters 
then,  and  I  felt  amply  repaid  and  gratified 
by  my  success.  I  faced  the  brim  with  the 
net  and  draped  it  around  the  crown,  placed 
the  full  tips  among  the  loops  near  the  front 
and  the  long  plume  gracefully  around  the 
crown,  and  my  stylish  chapeau  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  black  velvet  ribbon  was  transferred 
to  the  sailor  hat,  as  a  band  around  the 
crown,  with  loops  and  ends  in  front.  Both 
front  and  side  decorations  are  used,  but  in 
the  present  instances  the  trimming  when 
placed  in  front  was  found  more  becoming 
to  the  wearer.  The  next  hat  was  rather  to 
be  a  new  lace  bonnet,  or  flower  bonnet.  The 
new  frame  was  low,  small  and  natty.  I 
carefully  ripped  all  the  trimmings  from  the 
lace  bonnet.  I  steamed  the  velvet  by 
placing  a  damp  cloth  around  a  hot  flat¬ 
iron  and  drawing  the  wrong  side  of  the 
velvet  over  it.  The  lace  was  dipped  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to  a 
cup  of  tepid,  soft  water,  rolled  up  in  a 
cloth  for  a  few  moments,  and  ironed  on 
the  wrong  side.  I  made  a  slight  puff  of 
the  velvet  around  the  toque,  wide  in  front 
and  narrow  at  the  back,  and  gathered  all 
the  lace  before  I  began  to  trim  with  it  (but 
scantily  in  order  to  have  the  pattern  dis¬ 
tinct),  and  let  the  edge  just  fall  over  the 
velvet.  The  lilacs,  four  or  five  stems,  were 
almost  exactly  like  many  of  the  small 
flowers  so  much  in  vogue.  All  of  these  I 
separated  into  little  bunches  of  three  or 
four  flowers  each,  and  sewed  them  closely 
over  the  top,  completely  covering  it,  thus 
forming  a  crown  of  flowers.  For  the  ties 
I  bought  two  yards  of  narrow  black  velvet 
ribbon,  at  three  shillings  a  yard,  making 
six  shillings,  or  75  cents ;  the  frame  at  25 
cents,  would  make  $1  the  cost  for  this  hat ; 
50  cents  for  the  braid  on  the  large  hat, 
would  make  the  total  $1.50,  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  three  hats.  Thus  another 
woman  is  well  bonneted  for  the  summer 
for  the  total  outlay  of  $1.50. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  flowers,  and  the 
style  is  becoming  to  the  face,  a  dainty 
fashion  is  to  place  a  row  of  the  flowers 
nearly  around  the  bonnet  or  toque,  between 
the  first  and  second  rows  of  lace. 

A.  K.  JOHNSON, 


YOUR  NEIGHBOR’S  WAYS. 

IN  A  HADLEY,  ’twould  be  a  crime  to 
“  pulverize  that  butcher ;”  but  as  you 
have  cried :  “  Ruralists  to  the  rescue  I  ”  I 
will  seize  the  first  weapon  within  reach — a 
beefsteak  “  pulverizer  ’’—and  join  the  ranks 
as  a  valiant  defender  of  onr  stomachs.  I  am 
so  glad  you  call  for  a  rule  to  make  tough  beef 
steak  palatable:  I  will  give  it.  Ma’am,  and 
digestible  too. 

Pound — not  cut — the  steak  all  to  rags,  no 
matter  if  the  neighbors  are  deafened  by  the 
racket:  better  that  their  ears  than  the  stom¬ 
achs  of  the  family  should  suffer.  Dredge 
each  side  of  the  well  punished  steak  with  a 
little  flour.  Barely  grease  the  frying-pan 
with  butter  or  a  bit  of  suet.  The  pan  must 
be  piping-hot  when  you  drop  in  the  steak, 
and  must  be  kept  so,  never  mind  if  the 
steak  does  “sizzle;”  as  soon  as  it’s  brown  on 
one  side,  turn  it  over  to  get  brown  on  the 
other,  then  transfer  it  with  haste  to  a  hot 
platter  to  be  garnished  with  lumps  of  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  convey  it  to 
the  table.  Another  time  omit  the  flour. 

*  *  * 

Grease  all  the  castors  when  the  beds  are 
taken  down  for  spring  cleaning;  a  bottle 
of  sweet  oil,  and  a  stiff  feather  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  will  work  wonders  in  im¬ 
proving  the  patience  of  the  home-sweeper 
on  cleaning  days.  They  will  also  save 
“  wear”  of  carpets.  Oil  bureau  and  other 
wheels ;  touch  the  door  hinges  with  the 
mollifying  feather  and  also  the  springs  and 
catches  on  windows.  Yes,  and  that 
squeaky  old  pump.  Oh,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  utility  of  a  wee  drap  o’  oil  when  in¬ 
telligently  applied. 

Again:  When  you  catch  your  skirt  or 
sleeve  on  a  projecting  nail,  that  has  worked 
itself  loose,  do  not  frown,  examine  the 
rent,  and  go  away  forgetting  all  about 
“  that  hateful  nail  ”  till  it  again  attracts 
attention  by  another  gentle  (?)  tug  at  your 
apparel.  Nay  !  at  the  first  notice  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  march  straight  to  the  tool-box  and 
seize  the  hammer;  return  to  the  scene  of 
danger  and  with  one  fell  blow  bury  the 
nail.  See  if  you  do  not  feel  as  if  you  had 
overcome  an  enemy,  as  yon  triumphantly 
put  that  hammer  just  where  you  found  it. 

*  *  * 

When  your  new  lace  curtains  first  ar¬ 
rive,  measure  their  exact  length  and 
breadth  and  “make  a  note  on’t.”  Then 
when  the  time  comes  for  washing  them, 
measure  a  space  on  the  carpet  of  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  “  note  ”  calls  for ;  pin 
the  curtains  on  this  space'and,  when  dry, 


SERENA  LAWTON  paid  me  a  visit  last 
week;  she  is  a  fine  woman  and  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  adversity  has  done  a  great  deal 
for  her.  Unable  to  gratify  her  exquisite 
taste  in  dress  until  she  had  first  earned  the 
money  needed  therefor,  she  became  a  mil¬ 
liner  of  such  skill  as  soon  made  her  inde¬ 
pendent  pecuniarily. 

Nothing  embodies  so  much  of  beauty,  of 
poetry,  of  divine  possibility  tome  as  a  child. 
So  now,  as  I  looked  at  Serena  in  her  full, 
roundly  perfected,  vitalized  womanhood,  I 
said,  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart : 

“Are  you  going  to  fill  all  your  life  with 
work  and  work  only  ?  ” 

“There  is  little  else,”  she  answered,  sadlv; 
“  if  I  had  not  father  and  mother  to  main¬ 
tain  I  might  afford  a  husband,  but  whom 
should  I  marry?  It  would  need  to  be  a  verv 
exceptional  man  that  could  meet  my  re¬ 
quirements  fully.  Such  a  man  as  I  would 
choose  for  a  husband  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  seek  as  his  mate  some  slender 
childlike  bud  of  a  girl  that  could  call  out 
his  manliness  by  her  need  of  guardianship. 
I  must  either  marry  an  equal  or— a— a—” 
she  hesitated,  then  spoke,  blushing  at  the 
disagreeable  truth,  “  a  pet.” 

“Yes,”  I  assented,  realizing  with  shame 
and  anguish,  as  I  had  done  often  enough 
during  the  last  30  years,  that  my  conjugal 
yoke-fellow  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  “you  could  not  easily  find  a  man  to 
whom  you  might  look  up.” 

Serena. tossed  my  baby  into  an  ecstacy  of 
delight  with  her  strong,  white,  beautiful 
arms,  then  snuggling  him  to  her,  turned 
to  me  consolingly,  with:  “Why,  Jessie, 
you  were  such  a  mere  child  when  you 
married  :  only  15  ;  you  could  not  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  know  what  Everard  was.  Supposing 
even  that  you  had  obtained  a  divorce 
directly  you  found  him  out.  what  would  it 
have  amounted  to  ?  His  gravest  faults  are 
the  faults  of  men  in  general.  Some  have 
stronger  redeeming  traits ;  but  so  far,  all 
the  suitors  that  have  offered  themselves 
to  me  are  too  much  like  Everard  Strong, 
the  man  who  has  blighted  your  life  with 
his  lack  of  manliness.” 

“Blighted  my  life  !  ”  Was  it  as  bad  as 
that  in  the  eyes  of  a  practical  person  like 
my  world-wise  Serena  ?  Why !  Had  I  not 
become  the  truer  woman  because  my  hus¬ 
band  was  of  unstable  mind  and  evil  habits? 
Had  not  his  contemptible  equivocation 
taught  me  truth,  and  his  cowardice,  bold¬ 
ness  ;  his  sloth  and  wastefulness,  energy 
and  economy?  And  I  had  the  children! 
Ah,  the  children !  Had  I  not  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  thank  God  for  not  giving  me  more 


children  ?  For  taking  away  my  eldest  and 
most  gifted  son?  Serena  was  right:  a 
woman  worthy  of  a  good  hnsband  must 
needs  live  lonely  and  die  childless  because 
there  are  so  few  good  men  to  be  had.  Fools 
like  myself,  easily  cheated  by  pretty  talk, 
and  the  coarse  creatures,  really  unfit  for 
the  Divine  trust  of  motherhood,  bid  fair  to 
outnumber  the  fitter  sort  in  the  candidacy 
for  connubial  bliss.  e.  s.  L. 

Holmen,  Wis. 

[While  the  above  may  be  but  a  fancy 
sketch,  it  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  many 
happy  wives  and  good  husbands,  to  be  un¬ 
justifiably  severe.  If  it  were  actual,  some 
exaggeration  of  expression  might  be  for¬ 
given  a  good,  refined  woman,  groaning 
under  the  daily  burden  of  existence,  beside 
one  who  was  neither  refined  nor  good. 
There  would,  however,  be  little  to  be 
gained  from  the  publication  of  such  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  were  it  not  for  the  hope  that  it  might 
prove  a  warning  to  girls  against  the  worse 
than  folly  of  too  early,  or  hasty  marriages. 
One  who  marries  “at  15”  is  all  too  sure  to 
repent  at  leisure:  and,  alas!  that  she  will 
have  so  many,  many  years  in  which  to  ex. 
ercise  repentance  !  — Ed.] 
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With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  — L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

•  “  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  resKlts.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
H.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BV 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

W.  BAKEIl  A  CO.’S  1 

Breakfast  Ciena 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
is  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  baa  more 
than  three  time*  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


HOW  DOLLARS  ARE  MADE ! 


Fortunes  are  made  every  day  In  the  booming  towns 
along  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 


Cheap  Lands  and  Homes  in  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 


stock  lauds.  Also  the  finest  fruit  and  mineral  lands 
°n  the  continent  for  sale  on  favorsble  terms. 

FARMERS!  with  all  thy  getting  get  a  home  in 
the  sunny  South  where  blizzards  and  ice  clad  plains 
are  unknown.  THE  QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE  IS 

and  qutrkr.l  Line  CINCINNATI  to  NEW  ORLEANS 
e»t  and  tyilrkent  Cincinnati  to  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

For  Correct  County  Maps,  Lowest  Rates  and  full  par 
ticulats. address ,D  G. Edwards, lien. Pass. A Tkt.Agt., 

Queen  tfc  Crescent.  RouteTUncinnjTfiro; 
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Publisher s  Desk. 


Save  a  Dollar  :  Make  a  Dollar. 

ARE  YOU  SAYING  MONEY  ? 

Ben.  Franklin  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  of  all  time  up  to  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  1890.  His  was 
a  native  wisdom  ranking  with 
Solomon’s.  His  Poor  Richard 
sayings  are  as  well  known  as  the 
Biblical  proverbs  in  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries.  And  who  shall 
say  that  “A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned”  is  not  the  chief  of 
them  all  ?  The  right  use  of  our 
life,  our  time,  our  strength,  our 
talents,  our  money,  is  the  first 
law  of  Nature.  Money  is  only 
the  “means  for  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  labor.”  If  we 
waste  it,  we  waste  labor  and 
life.  Hoarding  is  wrong,  for  that 
is  not  use.  We  should  get  all 
the  good  out  of  every  dollar  we 
spend.  If  we  do  that,  we  are 
rich  indeed  ;  even  if  poor.  If  we 
save  the  pennies,  dimes  and  dol¬ 
lars  that  go  for  trivial  things  or 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  nec¬ 
essaries,  we  shall  soon  be  strong 
in  the  reserve  strength  which 
comes  with  a  good  bank  account. 
Try  the  “  ’Tis  But  Box”  described 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 


A  GOOD  WAY  TO  SAVE 
MONEY. 

The  recent  forcible  articles  in 
the  R.  N.-Y.  on  buying  supplies, 
under  “Business,”  prompts  me  to 
remind  its  readers  that  the  best 
way  to  get  an ything  at  the  lowest 
money  cost  is  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  our  subscription  list.  We 
can  buy  of  the  manufacturers 
and  furnish  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  send  us  clubs  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  anything  that  they  may  de¬ 
sire  within  the  limit  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  club  sent 
in.  Why  isn’t  that  a  good  way 
to  save  money  ?  A  club  may  be 
started  at  anytime  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  credited  on  account 
of  the  article  wanted. 


governor  hoard  on  our  free 

EDUCATION  OFFER. 

Executive  Chamber,  ) 
Madison,  Wls.,  Tune  16,  1890  .  S 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  learn  of  the  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  enterprising  and  public-spirited  offer  of 
free  scholarships  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
as  premiums  for  clubs  of  subscribers.  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  find  sufficient  encour¬ 
agement  and  response  to  make  it  a  desirable 
venture  from  a  business  standpoint.  Any¬ 
thing  which  will  take  hold  of  the  young 
men  who  live  on  the  farm  and  convey  to 
them  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  larger  and 
more  accurate  judgment  concerning  the 
problems  of  agriculture  is  certainly  to 
be  hailed  with  encouragement  by  every 
one.  Success  in  agriculture  in  this 
country  henceforth  must  be  attended 
not  alone  by  industry  and  applica¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
judgment.  Science  is  the  hand  maiden  of 
industry,  and  1  wish  and  have  wished  a 
thousand  times,  I  presume,  that  my  own 
convictions  on  this  could  be  powerfully 
impressed  on  the  young  men  who  are  to  be 
our  future  farmers.  The  short  course 
which  has  been  made  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College  has 
proved  of  great  benefit.  It  consists  of  a 

vbree  mo»tbg’  course.  TUe  cgect  bue  been 
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to  bring  into  the  college  a  large  number  of 
young  and  energetic  men, who  have  acquired 
in  that  way  a  taste  for  knowledge.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  the  R.  N.-Y.  may  induce  a  large 
number  to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  scholar¬ 
ships.  W.  D.  Hoard. 


I  could  not  well  get  along  without  the 
R.  N.-Y.  I  do  not  know  that  1  can  suggest 
any  improvement  unless  it  be  to  give  us 
more  of  it.  I  have  taken  it  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  it  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  1  have  seen.  G.  M.  r. 

Austin,  Minn. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
wonderfully  improved  Rural,  and,  thank¬ 
ing  its  indefatigable  editors,  I  am, 

Lowville,  N.  Y.  C.  s.  rice. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

AN  effort  is  to  be  made  to  form  a  com¬ 
bination  among  those  who  are  interested 
in  Suffolk  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  import¬ 
ing  some  ewes  this  fall.  The  fourth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  English  Suffolk  Sheep  Society 
has  just  been  issued. 

Horsemen  that  winter  their  animals  in 
cold  climates,  where  good  sleighing  is 
found,  consider  speeding  on  the  snow  an 
excellent  exercise  and  training.  Indeed, 
as  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders  says.  “  it  is  becoming 
the  general  opinion  of  horsemen  that  if 
trotters  and  pacers  are  wintered  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  where  there  is  good 
sleighing  for  a  number  of  weeks  it  does 
them  no  harm  to  indulge  in  a  brush  down 
the  road  now  and  then.” 

Winter  Butter  and  Eggs.— There  are 
very  many  people  who  appreciate  the  point 
of  this  note  from  one  of  our  New  York 
subscribers :  “  I  have  always  kept  cows 

and  sent  the  milk  to  a  cheese  factory 
through  the  summer,  getting  what  I  could 
for  it,  and  l  winter  the  animals  as  cheaply 
as  possible  on  coarse  fodder.  But  there  are 
several  months  during  which  my  cows  are 
not  doing  anythiug,  and  are  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
pense.  A  few  hens,  if  properly  managed, 
pay  well.  I  am  going  to  try  winter  dairy¬ 
ing  and  winter  hens.” 

Berkshire  Pigs.— Mr.  Wm.  B.  Harvey, 
of  West  Grove,  Pa  ,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  this  breed  :  “  I  was  convinced 
and  still  hold  that  the  Berkshire  hog  is, 
taking  all  things*  into  consideration,  the 
best  of  all  breeds.  Their  well  mixed  meat, 
excellent  hams,  early  maturity,  freedom 
from  skin  diseases,  including  mange,  are 
combined  qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
breed— owing  to  the  great  care  exercised 
by  the  Berkshire  Association,  the  breed 
is  not  imposed  upon  by  spurious  animals.” 
Mr.  Harvey  says,  regarding  the  Yorkshire 
breed  of  hogs,  that  there  is  no  waste  about 
them,  and  that  in  summer  mature  animals 
will  thrive  on  grass  and  water. 

Jersey  Butter  Tests.— Miller  &  Sibley 
report  the  three  following  tests  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  5987 :  May  Dee 
Pogis  36993  for  seven  days,  ending  March 
15th,  1890,  from  220  pounds  of  milk,  made 
20  pounds  ounces  of  butter.  Frankness 
02451  for  seven  days,  ending  May  25th, 
1890,  gave  198  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded 
18  pounds  four  ounces  of  butter.  Sweet 
Blossom  Pogis  30995  for  the  week  ending 
March  8th,  1890,  from  177  pounds  of  milk 
16  pounds  1%  ounce  of  butter.  In  each 
case  the  butter  was  of  good  quality,  salted 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  worked  and  ready 
for  market.  May  Dee  Pogis  was  nearly 
four  years  six  mouths  old  at  the  time  of 
the  test.  Her  dam  is  t>y  Eupidee  4097,  a 
grandson  of  Eurotas.  Frankness  lacked  20 
days  of  being  three  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  test,  which  was  made  four  months  after 
dropping  her  first  calf.  Her  dam  is  by 
Yellow  Boy  (>181,  a  grandson  of  Eurotas. 
Sweet  Blossom  Pogis  was  four  years  two 
months  old  at  the  time  of  tne  test.  Her 
dam  is  a  granddaughter  of  Lord  Lisgar. 
Other  well  known  names  in  her  maternal 
ancestry  are  Defiance,  Lisette  and  Pride  of 
Windsor.  There  are  now  eleven  young 
daughters  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th  with  full 
weekly  tests  averaging  17  pounds  7  3  11 
ounces. 

Terse  Sheep  Talk.— At  almost  every 
farmers’  institute  Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  is 
called  upon  to  talk  about  his  sheep.  At 
the  meeting  held  at  Bainbridge  our  reporter 
made  the  following  condensation  of  Mr. 
W.’s  remarks:— Wool  and  mutton  are  not 
likelv  to  go  lower.  Texas  and  Australia 
have  been  eaten  out,  and  their  great  day 
for  sheep  hu>banary  is  passeu.  While 
*•  oleo  ”  Is  an  enemy  to  the  butter  producer, 
shoddy  is  as  great  an  enemy  to  wool  pro¬ 
ducers;  both  should  be  sold  for  what  they 
are.  We  think  more  of  our  dogs  than  of  our 
wives.  If  a  person  or  any  animal,  except  a 
dog,  comes  on  a  man’s  premises,  an  action 
lor  trespass  may  be  sustained,  but  the  dog 
may  go  tree  wherever  he  wishes.  The  new 
law  in  New  York  State  makes  it  necessary 
to  place  a  collar  on  the  dog  and  pay  a  tax, 
but  if  he  is  kept  for  breeding,  no  tax  is  re¬ 
quired.  Sheep  are  renovators  for  old  land. 
They  root  out  weeds  and  are  better  brush 
cutters  than  the  scythe,  particularly  if  we 
have  to  wield  it.  We  can  keep  more  cows 
if  we  have  sheep,  for  sheep  will  eat  down 
the  clumps  of  grass  around  the  voidiuga  of 
the  cows  and  other  places,  and  fresh  grass 
will  spring  up.  in  order  to  kill  weeds  and 
CUfiyU  tut)  laud,  put  ou  more  sheep  tiiau  the 


lot  will  keep,  and  feed  grain.  Sheep  are 
excellent  in  orchards;  for  they  pick  up 
every  apple  as  soon  as  it  falls,  before  the 
worm  gets  away :  while  a  pig  will  sleep  and 
let  the  worm  get  out  and  hide  before  it  gets 
around  for  the  apple.  Put  poultry  netting 
around  the  trees  to  protect  them  from  the 
sheep.  We  must  take  care  of  the  “  littles  ” 
or  go  to  the  wall.  The  production  of  mut¬ 
ton  is  greater  than  of  wool  and  a  m$n  must 
not  keep  sheep  solely  for  wool.  The  wethers 
should  be  disposed  of  before  they  are  a  year 
old.  There  is  no  profit  in  making  meat  on 
old  animals  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  branch 
of  farming  that  pays  so  well  as  feeding 
winter  lambs;  but  it  requires  more  care 
than  any  other.  The  market  for  first-class 
lambs  is  never  supplied  :  but  there  i3  an 
overproduction  of  ordinary  ones.  Lambs 
for  market  in  June  and  July  are  profitable. 
The  lambs  should  be  dropped  before  the 
sheep  go  to  pasture.  Do  not  submit  your 
sheep  to  exposure.  They  take  cold  as  easily 
as  a  bald-headed  man  when  sitting  iu  a 
draft,  and  there  is  no  money  in  food  used  to 
keep  the  animal  warm.  Have  bouses  close 
and  never  below  45  degrees  or  above  70  de- 

frees— better  from  50  degrees  to  60  degrees. 

rovide  ventilation  by  a  chute  or  otherwise 
for  the  escape  of  bad  air  upwards.  Cold  and 
exposure  are  bad,  but  impure  air  Is  worse 
for  sheep.  House  the  animals  all  the  time 
or  not  at  all.  Catarrh  in  sheep  is  caused  by 
uneven  temperature. 


that  a  cross  of  a  Percheron  stallion,  either 
full-blood  or  grade,  on  the  common  mares, 
is  the  most  sensible  and  profitable.  The 
get,  if  by  pure  bred  stallions,  weigh  from 
1,600  to  1,900  pounds,  and  if  the  mares 
weigh  from  1,000  to  1,300  pounds,  the 
progeny,  when  four  years  old,  will  weigh 
from  1,200  to  1,600  pounds,  and  horses  of 
this  character  and  weight  have  the  call 
everywhere.  They  are  shapely,  and  good 
movers,  and  possess  good  dispositions, 
which  they  get  from  the  Percheron,  even 
if  the  mares  are  not  so  fortunate.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  willing  worker.1*,  and  in  this 
class  of  horses  the  buyer  can  find  anything 
he  wants,  from  general-purpose  to  heavy 
draft  horses.  Then  again,  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  breed  the  large  Percheron  sires  to 
the  smaller  mares,  because  the  colts  come 
small.  The  grade  Percherons  have  almost 
entirely  supplanted  all  other  breeds  in  the 
Middle'  States  and  Western  cities  for  truck 


pUrcltancous: 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  the  Rural. 
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o.  1  Poland  Cli in  11  Pi  gHfrom registered  stock , 
nnlv  ®MKI  each.  T.  W.  STRONG.  Seville.  Ohio. 
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Jerseys  as  Family  Cows.— It  is  quite  a 
curious  fact  that  fruit  growers,  who  try  to 
push  their  land  to  its  full  capacity  and  who 
also  know  how  to  get  the  best  taste  and 
flavor  out  of  their  fruit,  prefer  the  Jersey 
as  a  family  cow.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
fruit  grower  in  Van  Buren  County,  Mich., 
which  presents  typical  arguments  in  favor 
of  “  the  little  butter  cow  :  ”  “I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  through  the  R.  N.-Y. 
to  help  some  people  who  have  (or  have  not) 
Jersey  cows,  to  solve  some  difficulties  they 
have  encountered.  1.  There  area  great  many 
people  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  given  by  Jerseys.  I  finu  the 
complaint  comes  mostly  from  those  who 
have  not  Jerseys.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
a  person’s  taste.  To  one  who  likes  Hol¬ 
stein  milk,  I  would  suggest  that  he  add  to 
his  Jersey  milk  three  parts  of  water;  one 
who  prefers  Short-horn  milk  should  add 
two  parts  of  water.  The  mixture  would 
fill  ‘a  big  pi*cher’  and  I  am  sure  would 
suit  those  who  want  quantity.  2.  Quite  a 
respectable  number  object  to  Jersey  milk 
because,  after  standing  all  night,  the  cream 
all  rises  and  the  skim-milk  is  ‘  not  fit  to 
drink’  or  ‘not  good  for  the  pigs.’  To 
this  class  I  would  recommend  mat  they 
put  back  into  the  skim  milk  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cream  and  mix  well;  then  it 
would  not  be  so  *  blue.’  It  might  be  too 
rich  for  some  people’s  stomachs.  To  them 
I  recommend  that  they  add  one-half  of 
warm  water.  I  have  but  one  cow  (a  Jer¬ 
sey)  and  she  has  been  milked  15  months 
and  now  we  make  more  butter  than  we 
have  ever  used  in  our  family  of  six  per¬ 
sons  ;  besides,  we  use  cream  every  morning 
on  mush  and  in  coffee.  Now  I  would  not 
have  the  readers  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  think  I 
have  adopted  the  above  suggestion,  for  I 
don’t  care  to  drink  lots  of  water  to  get  a 
little  milk  (my  digestion  is  pretty  good  yet) 
and  I  don’t  care  to  feed  anything  but  the 
simple  ‘skim-milk’  to  my  pigs.  They  do 
well  on  that,  ‘blue’  as  it  is.” 

American  Jack  Breeders.— “  A  mule  is 
a  mule”  to  most  people;  “large”  or 
“small ’’being  about  the  only  distinction 
known.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  are 
quite  distinct  types  of  mules,  the  type 
being  determined  by  the  jack— Spanish, 
Italian  or  French.  American  breeders  of 
jacks  have  not  tried  to  raise  purebred  ani¬ 
mals,  though  a  few  enterprising  men  are 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
Jack  Registry  similar  to  the  registers  kept 
by  cattle  breeders.  Mr.  VV.  H.  Goodpasture, 
one  of  the  leading  jack  breeders  of  the 
country,  gives  his  views  on  the  subject  as 
follows  :  “  Even  to  day,  when  breeders  are 
learning  something  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  existing  races,  no  effort  is  beiug 
made  to  preserve  jacks  in  their  purity.  An 
imported  jack  may  be  purchased  for  a  herd 
of  jennets,  but  these  jennets  are  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  all  breeds  and  only  a  cross 
can  be  obtained.  A  different  system  is 
being  followed  by  the  horsemen,  and  if  one 
desires  he  can  obtain  a  pure-bred  of  either 
sex  of  any  useful  breed.  The  same  may  lie 
said  of  cattle.  Now  1  would  suggest  to  the 
jack  breeders  of  this  country,  that  with  our 
increased  interest  and  grow  iug  organization 
this  state  of  affairs  is  not  long  to  continue, 
and  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  pur¬ 
chasers  are  going  to  demaud  a  pure-bred  of 
what  they  regard  as  the  best  breed,  and  the 
man  who  luckily  possesses  such  will  be  he 
who  is  to  reap  the  greatest  profit.  The 
profitable  breeding,  then,  in  other  words, 
will  be  in  pure  breeding  of  the  best  race  of 
jacks.  In  my  humble  judgment,  after  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  studied  them  at  their  own 
homes  and  noted  the  character  of  their  off¬ 
spring  and  their  market  value,  the  French 
Poitous  combine  in  the  highest  degree  the 
elements  of  purity  of  blood  aud  individual 
excellence.  The  mule  is  the  ultimate  end 
aud  object  of  the  jack  ;  it  is  his  only  excuse 
for  existence  iu  tuis  country,  aud  that  the 
Poitou  is  superior  in  this  respect  I  believe 
to  be  proved  beyond  the  peiadventure  of  a 
doubt.” 

Percherons  Praised.— Savage  &  Far- 
num,  of  Detroit,  are  firm  believers  iu  the 
value  of  Percheron  horses.  They  say : 
“  We  have  had  large  experience  ourselves, 
and  have  exchanged  views  with  many  of 
the  best  and  most  exteusive  breeders 
of  the  country  iu  regard  to  crosslug 
stallions  on  the  common  mares  of  each 
section,  the  object  being,  of  course,  to 
produce  colts  that  will  sell  the  most 
readily,  aud  we  can  unhesitatingly  say 


JERSEY'  HEIFERS,  VERY  HANDSOME:  POGIS 
STOCK.  Low  prices.  One  Bull  four  months  old. 
Price,  *16.  Address 

H.  HOYVLAND,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

189  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Ciruelar  and  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
I>.  A.  LIAUT  *  HD.  V.  M..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


SHEEP  SHROPSHIRE!  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MHHINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1:  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes  1.  ‘i  and  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  numbfr  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  aoout 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS.  , 

JERSEY  REDS  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS  BERKSHIRE  Spring  lifers  ready  tor  m 
mediate  shipment  Also  several  Rough-Coated  S(  oich 
Collin  Bitches  1  to  2  years  old.  W  rite  at  once  for 
nScS.  WT  Al'ce  Burp?.  *  to..  FhSaMpUu.  P». 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Then  send  lorn  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  IOO  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  10,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 


year. 


HORSES. 


lydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
merican-bred  Coach,  Standard- bred 
rotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
reeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Senarate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
w  for  high  <iualhy  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
is  paper.) 


HIGH  CLASS  JERSEY  CAT¬ 
TLE  -All  registered  in  American 
Jers.y  Cattle  Club  Bulls  no*  In 
service  arc  STOKE  POGIS  Sth.  594,. 
sire  of  8  young  cows,  test  Ing  from 

_  14  lbs.  U?  ozs  to  il  lbs.  12ozs.  of 

utlZ7  in  7  days.  Full  and  only  living  brother  of 
toktf Pogis  3d,  now  d.ad,  sire  of  27  cows  averaging 
ver  20  lbs.  of  butter  apiece  per  w.  ok.  IDA  a  RIOTER 
,l-  ST  L.,  13656.  Inbred  sou  of  Ida_of  St.  Lambert, 
fllci  1  butter  teat  8U  lbs,  ozs  In  *  (lavs.  No  bull 
alf  sold  for  less  than  *  00,  nor  heifer  for  less  than 

"a  I  so  Pure  Bred  ANGORA  GOATS  and  Chlldr-n*. 
’miles.  State  what  you  want.  No  general  catalogue, 
'rotting  Horse  catalogue  sent  on  application.  Ten 
ions  of  the  great  Electioneer.  Mention  this  paper. 
.???  ,  L<n  P.II1I  KY  Franklin.  Venango  Co  .  Pa. 
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The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  reapectf"Uv  informed  that  any  correspondence 
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and  general-purpose  work.  It  is  well" 
known  tnat  they  have  the  very  best  feet, 
and  the  Percherons  are  the  only  heavy 
horses  whose  feet  will  stand  the  pavements 
of  the  cities.  We  are  very  familiar  with 
the  breeding  interests  of  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  are  confident  that  we 
4  draw  it  mildly,’  when  we  say  there  are  at 
least  two  pure  bred  Percherons  standing  to 
every  pure  bred  stallion  of  any  other  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  or  draft  breed.  The  grade 
Percheron  horse  is  the  Ideal  farm  horse, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  heavy  enough  to 
do  any  work  the  farmer  has  to  do,  and  do 
it  easily,  and  when  bis  master  wants  to  go 
to  town  or  to  church,  the  Percheron  horse 
will  not  be  all  day  taking  him  there  and 
back.  We  know  of  many  grade  Percherons 
that  can  show  a  three  minute  gait,  and 
have  several  such  animals  on  our  farm 
to  day.” 


A  Girl  Worth  Having. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  read  in  your  paper  Mr 
Moorehead’s  experience  in  tbePlatingBusi 
ness,  in  which  he  cleared  $167.85  in  a  month; 
but  I  beat  that  if  I  am  a  girl.  I  sent  as  he 
directed  and  got  a  Plater,  and  cleared  $208  17 
in  one  month.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
beat  this?  You  can  get  spoons,  forks  or 
jewelry  to  plate  at  every  house.  Send  $3 
to  W.  H.  Griffith  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  they  will  send  you  a  Plater,  and  you 
can  make  money  enough  in  three  hours  to 
pay  for  it,  or  address  them  for  circulars. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  both  city 
and  country  ;  then  why  should  any  person 
be  poor  or  out  of  employment  with  such  an 
opportunity  at  hand.  I  hope  my  experi¬ 
ence  will  help  others  as  much  as  Mr.  Moore¬ 
head’s  did  me.  Laura  B. - Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  June  21,  1890. 

State  Entomologist Lintner  says  thatthe 
grain  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  is  more  destruc¬ 
tive  on  rye  fields  this  year  in  this  State  than 
at  any  time  since  1861.  In  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  in  New  Jersey  much  trouble  is 
being  experienced  from  its  ravages.  An 
apparent  blight  in  oat  fields  in  manv  places 
is  owing  probably  to  the  same  insect.  Dr. 
Lintner  says  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  no 
way  of  arresting  their  serious  attacks  is 
known,  but  for  the  present  the  insect  will 
have  to  be  handed  over  to  its  parasite.  This 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  aphis,  these  hatch,  and 
the  young  brood  eats  into  the  aphis,  which 
swells  up,  and  after  devouring  everything 
inside  the  case,  the  parasite  comes  out 
through  a  small,  round  hole.  There  are 
several  species  of  these  parasites,  and  Dr. 
Lintner  recommends  that  blighted  grain  be 
allowed  to  remain  60  that  the  parasite  may 
multiply  and  no  much  toward  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  aphis. 

A  farmer  near  Plainfield,  N.  J  ,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  three-year  old  Alderney  bull 
while  crossing  the  pasture  field,  and  so 
seriously  injured  that  his  life  is  despaired 
of. 

Representative  Butterworth,  of  Ohio,  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  fixing  a 
uniform  standard  classification  and  grad¬ 
ing  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  cereals.  The 
bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  fix,  according  to  such 
standards  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  cereals,  as  in  his  judgment  the 
usages  of  trade  warrant  and  permit,  having 
reference  to  the  standard  and  grades  now 
recognized  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Boards  of  Trade.  When  such  standard 
is  fixed  it  shall  be  made  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  notice 
given  that  such  grades  shall  be  known  as 
the  United  States  standard. 

Senator  Hearst  has  presented  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  bill,  making  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000  to  develop  the  native  silk  worm  of 
California. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Farmers’  Alliance  has  decided  to 
hold  a  convention  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
lor  the  nomination  of  a  State  ticket  at  St. 
Paul  on  July  16.  The  Alliance  is  strong  in 
the  State,  and  this  makes  the  result  of  the 
coming  election  a  decided  uncertainty.  In 
other  States,  also,  the  farmers  are  causing 
considerable  uneasiness  to  professional  pol- 
iticans.  In  some  parts  of  Indiana,  the 
farmers  and  labor  organizations  have 
joined  their  forces  to  secure  legislation 
in  their  interests. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  United  States  during  May, 
1890  was  $13,673,620 against  $9,762,865  during 
May,  1889.  For  the  five  months  ended  May 
81,  the  value  was  $71,193,559  against  $48,- 
064,222  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  beef  and 
hog  products  was  $9,071,757  during  May, 
against  $7,522,439  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  Quite  an  increase  is  shown  in  all 
these  items. 

The  N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeals  on  Thursday 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Act. 

It  is  estimated  that  out  of  every  100 
pounds  of  fresh  meat  consumed  in  England 
the  home  supply  gives  75  pounds. 

Dr.  George  C.  Faville,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  lor 
Maryland,  says  that  the  price  of  rattle  will 
advance  from  $5  to  $8  per  head  and  the 
shipments  from  the  port  of  Baltimore  will 
be  double  the  number  now  being  shipped. 
Most  of  the  cattle  from  there  are  shipped 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  port  of  Antwerp, 
Belgium,*  is  being  opened  up.  Hamburg, 
'Germany,  and  Havre,  are  the  other  import¬ 
ant  points  for  cattle.  A  few  days  ago 
1,170  head  of  cattle,  the  largest  cargo  of  the 
kind  that  ever  left  Baltimore,  was  shipped. 
About  1,000  head  of  cattle  are  shipped  from 


Baltimore  per  week,  and  50,000  were 
shipped  last  year.  Large  shipments  of 
Western  dressed  beef  are  also  made  weekly. 

A  noted  Australian  wool-grower  is  on  his 
way  to  Texas  to  investigate  that  State 
with  a  view  of  wool-growing  there.  He 
has  become  satisfied  that  Australian  sheep 
will  thrive  there,  and  since  a  higher  tariff 
is  to  be  placed  on  wool  imports,  he  believes 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  the 
hcmie-grown  aiticle.  If  the  climate  of 
Texas  is  as  he  has  understood  it  to  be,  he 
will  start  a  large  ranch  and  will  bring  to  it 
several  thousand  sheep  from  Australia. 
These  sheep  '  pioduce  from  one-third  to 
one-half  more  wool  than  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  sheep,  and  provided  they  may  be 
thoroughly  acclimated,  will  prove  profit¬ 
able. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Costiveness  and  Indigestion. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Vegetable  Supply.— The  market 
is  well  supplied  with  almost  everything 
needed  to  fitly  furnish  the  housekeeper’s 
needs.  Asparagus,  now  near  the  end  of  its 
season,  is  said  never  to  have  been  better 
than  this  year.  The  famous  Oyster  Bay 
grass,  although  as  good  as  ever,  is  fully 
equaled  by  that  from  Ocean  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  Counties,  N.  J.,  while  the  latter  is 
said  to  have  the  larger  stalks.  While  large 
quantities  of  asparagus  come  from  the 
South  every  year,  none  of  it  equals  in 
flavor  that  grown  in  nearby  localities. 
Receipts  of  potatoes  are  large,  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  being  of  the  new  crop 
from  the  South,  and  as  these  are  of  very 
good  quality  and  at  prices  but  little  beyond 
those  at  which  old  potatoes  have  been  sell¬ 
ing,  the  demand  is  good,  and  old  ones  sell 
slowly.  All  old  ones  yet  on  hand  should 
be  marketed  soon.  The  supply  of  onioDS 
comes  from  Bermuda  and  the  South  with 
some  Egyptians.  There  is  a  liberal  supply 
of  pease  from  nearby  points  and  prices  are 
low.  Cabbages  are  much  lower;  much  of  the 
Norfolk  stock  is  of  poor  quality  and,  as  a 
supply  is  coming  from  nearby  points,  is  of 
slow  sale.  String  beans  come  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  Norfolk,  and,  as  the  supply  is  not 
large,  they  sell  readily  at  good  prices. 
Cucumbers  are  a  glut  on  the  market  and 
prices  are  low.  The  supply  comes  mostly 
from  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah. 
There  is  a  large  supply  of  tomatoes,  but 
many  of  them  are  poor.  Good  stock  brings 
fair  prices.  Savannah,  Florida  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  supply.  Beets 
of  fine  appearance  come  from  Long  Island 
by  the  cord  and  sell  at  $2  to  $3  per  100 
bunches  Marrow  squashes  from  Florida 
are  large  and  fine,  and  sell  slowly  at  $1  per 
barrel.  Cauliflower  is  of  poor  quality  and 
sells  slowly.  Egg  plant  is  not  very  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  if  of  good  quality  meets  a  good 
demand.  Carrots,  kohl  rabi,  turnips,  etc  , 
are  plentiful,  as  the  demand  for  them  is 
not  laige.  Green  corn  was  in  market  10 
days  ago,  but  until  green  peas  are  out  of 
the  way,  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it. 

Fruits.— The  variety  of  fruits  is  large, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  While  stiaw- 
berries  have  been  large  and  of  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  the  rains  have  deteriorated  the  qual¬ 
ity  besides  making  the  berries  so  watery  that 
they  have  been  very  difficult  to  handle. 
They  don’t  44  hold  up”  well  and  they  soften 
and  spoil  rapidly.  The  best  strawberries 
this  year  came  from  Staten  Island  with 
some  very  fair  ones  from  up  the 
Hudson.  Crowding  the  strawberries, 
are  already  seen  raspberries,  both 
red  and  black,  which  sell  at  about  the 
same  prices  as  strawberries;  blackberries 
retailing  for  10  to  20  cents  per  quart,  and 
cherries  which,  while  of  very  fair  quality, 
are  not  very  plentiful  and  sell  for  high 
prices.  The  excessively  wet  weather  has 
rotted  them  badly.  The  supply  of  apples 
is  about  exhausted,  but  those  from  the 
South  are  due  soon.  California  fruits  are  be¬ 
ginnings  come  more  freely  and  the  sales  at 
auction  will  begin  next  week.  Tropical  fruits 
are  plentiful.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
banana,  red  and  yellow,  which  has  the  ad¬ 
ditional  merit  of  being  cheap.  A  dozen 
fair  sized  yellow  ones  can  be  bought  for  10 
cents,  larger  ones  for  a  trifle  more,  while  the 
reds  are  a  little  higher.  The  latter  are 
better  for  cooking.  A  single  steamer  on 
Wednesday  brought  the  largest  cargo  of 
bananas  ever  lauded  at  this  port,  consist¬ 
ing  of  35,000  bunches,  all  landed  in 
perfect  condition.  Pineapples  are  in  fair 
supply;  ‘‘two  for  a  quarter”  insures 
very  fair  sugar  pines,  while  the  Montserrats 
sell  for  from  40  to  50  cents  each.  There  is  a 
large  supply  of  water  melons,  and  the  hot 
weather  creates  a  good  demand  for  them. 
Oranges  are  scarce  and  high,  besides  being 
of  poor  quality.  Then  there  are  pomelos, 
plantains,  mangoes,  sappodillos,  limes,  etc. 
Fruit  growers  may  talk  all  they  please 
about  foreign  fruits  crowding  out  home¬ 
grown,  but  were  it  not  for  these  same  for¬ 
eign  and  California  fruits,  there  would  be 
a  fruit  famine. 

Boston  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market. 
— Truck  trade  is  very  lively,  more  so  than 
for  some  weeks.  As  the  season  advances 
supplies  increase,  and  a  week  of  warm  sun¬ 
shine  would  give  an  over-supply  in  many 
lines;  but  prices  have  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  this  spring  thus  far.  There  are  two 
causes  that  have  produced  this.  One  is,  the 
irosts  South,  have  cut  the  supply  down  so 
that  supplies  from  that  quarter  have  been 
reduced  below  other  years.  The  other 
cause  is  that  our  Northern  weather  has 
been  cool,  wet,  and  devoid  of  sunshine. 
These  two  causes  have  been  the  means  of 
allowing  the  market  to  cleau  up  daily  with 
a  healthy  tone.  At  the  present  time  prices 
have  a  downward  tendency.  Carrots,  how¬ 
ever,  are  an  exception,  for  this  week  they 
have  advanced.  Native  onions  are  out  of 
the  market;  our  dependence  is  upon  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Bermudas.  Asparagus  is  coming  in 
quite  freely.  Southern  string  beans  are 


very  plentiful,  and  selling  freely  at  lower 
prices.  Asparagus  is  quoted  at  $1.12t£  to 
$1.25  per  dozen  bunches  ;  beets,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  bushel ;  beet  greens,  15  to  25  cents  per 
bushel;  new  bunch  beets,  $1  to  $1.25  per  doz. ; 
string  beans,  $1  to  $150  per  crate;  wax 
beans,  $1  75  to  $2  per  crate ;  cucumbers,  5  to 
5%  cents  each  ;  cabbage,  $2  25  to  $2.50  per 
barrel ;  carrots,  $2  50  per  bushel;  new  bunch 
carrots,  50  to  75  cents  per  dozen  ;  cauli¬ 
flower.  $2  to  $2  25  per  dozen  ;  kale,  40  to  50 
cents  per  barrel ;  lettuce,  15  cents  per  doz.; 
onions,  Egyptian,  $2  to  $2.25  for  112  pound 
case ;  Bermudas,  $2  25  per  crate  ;  peas, 
green,  $2  to  $2  25  per  basket :  parsley,  $2.50 
to  $3  per  bushel;  radishes,  $2  per  100 
bunches;  rhubarb,  one  cent  per  pound; 
spinach,  25  cents  per  bushel  ;  summer 
squash.  $1.50  per  barrel ;  new  marrow,  $1.50 
per  barrel:  turnips,  St.  Andrews,  $2  to  $2.50 
per  barrel;  new  white  bunch  turnips,  three 
to  four  cents  per  bunch  ;  tomatoes,  hot¬ 
house,  20  cents  per  lb.;  southern,  $2  to  $3 
per  crate.  Fruit— Not  much  can  be 
said  about  apples;  a  few  sales  of  Rus¬ 
sets  are  made  at  $4  to  $6  per  barrel. 

.  The  banana  trade  is  enormous,  six  cargoes 
on  an  average,  are  landed  weekly ;  a  total 
of  70,000  to  80,000  bunches.  We  quote  in 
small  jobbing  lots  ;  yellow,  $2  to  $2  25  per 
bunch ;  red,  $1.75  to  $2  per  bunch.  At 
wholesale,  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.50;  red,  $1.25 
per  bunch.  Strawberries  receive  much  at¬ 
tention  ;  fancy  Hudson  River,  20  cents, 
other  grades  seven  to  12  cents.  Cherries  10 
to  18  cents  per  pound.  Gooseberries.seven  to 
nine  cents  per  pound.  Nearby  strawberries 
have  commenced  to  arrive,  some  fancy  lots 
have  brought  28  cents  per  quart. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  21,  1890 


Brans.— Marrows— New,  *v  50;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$19txa$195;  Pea.  $19n@*2U0;  Red  Kidney,  $4’0; 
White  Kidney  choice, $2  35®,  $2  40  Foreign  Mediums. 
$1  50®$1  65;  California  Lima  #3  6<V»$3  70  Italian.  <1  65 
@$175.  Green  Peas.  95c.@$ .  (  5  Scotch  Pease,  $1.10. 

Buttkb— New-  Elgin,  best,  154g@16c;  tVesrern.  best 
15@15M}C;  do  prime,  14®  144oc:  do  good,  tt'SlS-  do  poor, 
8011;  State.  Dairy,  half-OrKlns.  rubs.  beBt.  U@15e;  do 
prime.  18@14:  loflne.  U(<al2:  Welsh  tubs,  fine.  13<tUc; 
do  good.  ll@12e.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
lt@12;  do  One.  9®  10;  Western  dairy.  One,  U)ail0L6c; 
do  fair  8<i  9cv  do  poor.  6rtt7c:  do  factory,  fresn.  best, 
9®.  10c.  do  prime.  S@9c.  do  good.  7ca.S ;  do  poor,  5 

<S>64de. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  B94e:  fancy  colored.  39£c.;fair 
;  light  skims,  6^f@7c ;  skims,  2'tf3c. 

Eoos.  —  Near  by.  freso,  16c  ;  Canadian.  14-q@15c.; 
Southern,  14<ri444c:  Western,  beat.  Hk4l4l<c. 

Pbuito. — Fbesh  —Apples  uer  bbl.  $4  50@*7  00;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box.  $2  50®$4  50;  Straw  berries.  S  dHc  Goose¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  7@8c.  Cherries.  Virginia,  5<ai5c. 
Kaspberil  s,  ted  fktl'-’C:  Blackcaps.  4  6c  :  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  14(ftl7c:  Blackberries,  n®  H  e  ;  Peaches.  $2ia$8  50 
per  crate ,  Water  melons,  Florida,  #lb@*30  per  100. 

Domestic  Dried- Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7@84^c.; 
docbolce.  new,10@Uc;  prime,  94$<a994e:  sliced,  new, 
4H@64«o  ‘  do  old.  3H@3$jc:  Chopped.  4ia444e,  Cores  and 
skins,  l94®2e.  Cherries  new  k@12c:  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries  new  25® 30c  :  Blackberries,  3l4'Hi)4c. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15@22c,  do  do. 
unpeeled.  7@l0c:  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new.  13 
@15e :  do  do  do,  unpeeled. 7@9q,c;  do  do,  sundrled,  8@ 
11c.  Huckleberries,  new.  SSiOc.  Plums,  new,  5® 6c. 

Game. — Plover,  per  dos,  $1  Ul@$l  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00@$2  00. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  80@85c;  do  good, 
60@7Uc:  do  medium.  30c@60  Clover,  mixed.  45@55e; 
shipping,  35@40c.  Straw— Vo  1  rye.  90».  short  rye, 
45@50c,  oat  and  wheat,  30c  35c. 

Honey — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll@12c; 
Buckwheat.  10@llc:  Beeswax  22@23c 

Nuts.— Peanuts arequlet.  Fancy, Hand-picked, quoted 
8q>@S3<c,  and  farmers'  grades  at  7)4&8c,  Pecans,  9@10c 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turney*,  mixed,  per  lb  10@ 
lie;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  I2fel4%c;  do  common  to, 
good,  10@llc :  Ducks,  spring,  good,  14@17 ;  Squab; 
white,  per  doxen,  $4  5t'@*2  15,  do  dark,  do,$l  J0™$1  75 ; 
Chickens,  spring,  17® 28c:  Fowls,  nearby,  I2«13c  ; 
Broilers,  heavy,  25@32c;  do.  light,  35@S7c. 

Poultry—  Live.—  Chtckens-Spnng,  per  lb,  2l)@24e: 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb.  12® — c.  do  Weatern,  per  lb,  P4ij 
@12c;  roosters,  per  lb,  64k®  7e  :  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8<» 
10c;  Ducks.  Western,  per  pair.  65@$0  80;  Geese.West- 
ern,  per  pair.  $1  14@$1  37 

Vkoktabi.es — Potatoes  North  Carolina  per  bbl  $S@ 
*3  25 :  Norfolk  do.  $S to  $  1 50 ;  Charl-ston  do,  $2  7  5®,  *3  ; 
Savannah  do,  84  75n$3  .  South,  poor  to  fair,  do.  $1  5o@ 
*4  75.  ouious  -Bermuda,  per  crate.  $2@$25;  Egyptian, 
per  case,  $2@2  25;  Egyplian,  per  bag  ?2ta$4.  cabbage, 
L.  I.,  per  lliO,  $4@$5 ;  Cabbages,  Norfolk,  per  bbl.,  75c 
W$1 ;  Tomatoes,  per  crate.  75e@$2;  Asparagus,  per 
dezeu,  4mxa$1  50.  Peas,  per  bag.  60m.75c.;  string  beans, 
per  crate,  $ha$l  25;  Cucmbers  per  crate.  4c® 75c ; 
Squash,  per  bbl.,  $1 ;  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $4  0o@$5  00. 

Wool — Operations  on  this  market  the  past  few 
days  have  been  ■  milted,  partly  from  the  lack  of  good 
assortments,  at  d  partly  bteause  manutacturers  are 
roc  disposed  to  purchase  ahead  of  urgent  require¬ 
ments.  What  sales  are  completed,  however  intricate 
full  fornu  r  prices,  and  dealers  say  that  ihe  market  is 
not  llkeiv  to  change  tht  next  few  weeks.  Choice  XX 
11  ece  Is  quoted  at  SSCs®  S4v.,  and  tine  delaine.  36e. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  Rerorts  of  rain  In  the  harvesting  sec¬ 
tions,  and  str  tiger  eables  contributed  to  a  rise,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  which  The  Farmers’  Review  "  was  quoted 
as  saying  the  cot  dJUons  of  winter  wheat  were  worse 
than  previous  reports,  except  in  south  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  Clearances  were  moderate  (chiefly  of  flour), 
while  recel  ts  showed  some  falling  off  "Bra’- 
sireet  ”  report*  a  decrease  for  the  week  of  364  UX) 
bushels  in  stocks  east  of  the  Rookies.  saJes-No.  1 
Hard  Spring  afloat  at  *1 ;  I  ngraded  Winter  Red  S3*o<ia 
95J^e.:  No.  4  Red  afloat,  94Vye.:  do  in  stoic,  quoted  93e.; 
No.  2  June.  98<«944ic  :  do  July,  92Vtco.934ie  ;  do  August, 
9  4A"  924»e.;  do  September,  9094 ..  94c.;  do  December.  944s 
@93Tge.;  do  May.  96  l-16«,974ie.  RYE.— Dull  and  heavy, 
with  prices  somewhat  nominal.  Western.  In  boat¬ 
loads.  quoted  at  55c,.  Canada,  56c.;  State  59.»58c. 
COHN. — “  Bradsire-t”  reports  an  increase  of  1.4  0,ikjO 
bushels  for  the  week  In  available  s  ocks  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Sales  Ungraded  Mixed  ami  White, 4"®  4  qe  ; 
Steamer  Mixed  nominal,  I1  feta  41c.  afloat ;  xo.'.’MIxeo, 
4U«41J4C  ;  store  and  elevator,  4U<*4i4*e  aflori:  No  2 
June.  404,e.:  do  July.  4lR>@4lUc.  do  August.  4  4i  •  x-.fccs 
do  September,  4S;<t4S3*.e.  OATS — "B  adsireet”  re¬ 
ports  a  weekly  decrease  of  936,000  oush  Is  In  stocks 
east  of  the  Rot  ktes.  sales— No  3Mixed,34c  elevator; 
No.  3  While,  S4c.  elevator.  No.  2  Mixed.  3444<«3l**ie. 
elevator:  3544®3546e.  delivered;  No.  2  White.  34 q® 
3494c.  elevator,  oJ^Soqc  delivered;  No  1  White,  37c, 


elevator  ,  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  38<aS59<c.:  White 
do,  34® 40c.  No.  2  June.  34(5 31^e  ;  do  July,  339*@34c.; 
do  August  3  4*  3344c.  do  September.  3144@3?4$c.; 
No.  2  White  June,  3446  3194c.;  do  July,  344#g  3194c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES— Eight  carloads  of  Little  Cherokees  were 
among  the  offerings  but  there  was  no  demand  for 
them,  although  the  holder  would  doubtless  have 
gladly  accepied  3c.  per  pound.  Poorest  to  best  “  stl  - 
lers  ”  sold  at  *4  ;o@$4  9t> :  corn  and  meal-fed  steers  at 
$4  5(>@$4  90  oxen  and  stags  at  *3  75®, *4  '0;  cows  and 
bulls  at  $2  60® ‘3  25.  Private  cable  advices  quote  re¬ 
frigerated  beef  lower  at  3T*d  or  scant  794c  per  pound, 
and  American  steers  selling  at  5@59^d  ,  dead  welgl  t. 

MILCH  COWS —Receipts,  129  head  ‘  The  few  re¬ 
ported  sales  were  at  gso  42  50  per  head ft or  common 
to  good  cows.  First  quality  would  bring  $45  to  $50 
per  head. 

CALVES  — The  supply  wa<  liberal,  but  veals  opened 
firm  for  good  stock  and  but  ermllks  rieady,  out  t  e 
latter  weakened  before  the  close.  R  ported  transac¬ 
tions  were  at  3®  3;v.c  for  buttermilk  calves.  4®5  for 
mix'  d  lots  of  calves,  5ffl5t»c  for  medium  to  choice 
veals,  and  about  350  head  were  sold  at  kc.  per  pound. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  — Sheep  ruled  About  steady 
with  a  moderate  demand  ;  an  1  the  feeling  was  better 
for  Lambs  A  fairvolume  of  business  was  transacted. 
Ordinary  to  good  Sheep  sold  at  4  5-*c.  per  lb  :  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  Lamb'  at6@796c  ,  and  one  carload  of 
fa'  Kentucky  do  at  $7  4n  per  no  lb*.  A  tit  le  cut  of 
prime  Wethers  sold  at  59ic.,  and  a  bune.h  of  selected 
heavy  do  at  sc.;  and  25  Jersey  Lambs  at  794c 

HOGS.— Firm  at  $4  15@$4  40  per  100  ibs 


If  you  name  the  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


CONTINENTAL. 

PULVERIZER. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  cultl- 
vatmn  f  >r  the  ■  ext  crop.  Ymt  will  nrepa'e  for  seed 
lng  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  IVTONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  byusingtheContinental 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  S«.nd  for  prices  and 
circular,  "How  to  Buy  D'rect." 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00., 


illlllllllllIllllilllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllT  “ 

I  A  Farmer’s | 
1  Education  | 

|  FREE  J 

|  to  any  young  man  in  Amer- 1 
|  ica.  Send  for  copies  of  the  1 
|  Rural  New  Yorker  and  1 
|  The  American  Garden  for  | 
|  particulars,  naming  this  1 
|  advertisement.  | 

I  RURAL,  PUBLISHING  CO.,  1 
^  Times  Building,  New  York.  “ 

. •'••i..,ini||i|||||!||i|iT 


TIX  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER  )  SIASCF.errFID  »t  th» 
NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 

510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  b  ee. 

(L/'Tkl.  advertisement  appears  et  ■  ry  other  week. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ofioo  pages  oon 
tainlug  solid  fact*  that  every  mao 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shurtchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
entflatioc,  the  roof  and  man 

of  interest  to  builders.  Hailed  tree  on  receipt  of  10c.  In  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
516  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CJ*Thla  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


Improved  Edition,  1890. 

mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation.,  the  roo  r  and  many  items 

. .  . ’ 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  Beuie'lle.  fall.  Sold  by  i .  HISt  OX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  Jiew  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  rKKK. 


c  7t  OOfrtC0i;n  00  A  MONTH  can  be  made 
3  |  3.«l0  y  ZOU  working  fur  us.  Persons  pro 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  oe  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities, 
a  F.  JOHNSON  ft  OCX.  HOB  Main  St  Richmond.  V* 
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JUNE  28 


“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JUNE. 


Monday  •^'00^  out  f°r  sharpers  who  are 

traveling  through  the  country 
3'-'*  selling  groceries  in  wholesale  lots. 
Three  men,  calling  themselves,  W.  C.  Fox, 
M.  Barrett  and  A.  J.  Tipper,  have  just 
been  arrested  in  Connecticut  for  unloading 
a  lot  of  inferior  goods  on  some  farmers  who 
had  paid  for  high-quality  goods.  Look  out 
for  men  who  come  through  the  country 
buying  walnut  logs.  One  man  comes 
ahead  and  buys  the  logs  and  another  fellow 
follows  him  and  pays  the  money.  The 
“paymaster”  always  has  a  lot  of  big  bills 
— no  change.  You  pay  him  the  change  and 
find  to  your  sorrow  that  the  big  hill  is  a 
counterfeit  I  Deal  with  men  that  you 
know  are  honorable.  On  page  194  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  “gold  brick”  fraud.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  learn  that  J.  H.  Sweeny,  who 
swindled  a  New  York  farmer  out  of  $7,040 
by  this  game,  has  been  convicted.  How 
should  the  foolish  farmer  be  punished  ? 
“  Frazier  &  Co.  ”  of  this  city,  noticed  last 
week,  have  been  driven  out  of  business. 


*  * 

JULY, 


Tuesday  kook  outi 

J  importance  of 
your 


you  realize  the 
taking  care  of 


Statistics  show  that  deafness  is  increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate.  The  trouble  is  that 
busy  people  do  not  realize  that  their  hear¬ 
ing  is  defective  until  it  is  too  late  to  fully 
remedy  the  matter.  Again,  others  do  not 
realize  that  the  inner  ear  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  structures  in  the  human 
body.  Now  the  above  picture  is  a  likeness 
of  the  ear  of  a  deaf  man.  It  looks  all 
right;  doesn’t  it?  The  outer  ear  is  all 
right,  but  the  inner  ear— the  truly  valu¬ 
able  portion— is  injured  permanently.  We 
frequently  cause  our  own  deafness,  or  in¬ 
flict  the  trouble  upon  others.  A  sharp  box 
on  the  ear  has  ruined  many  a  child’s  hear¬ 
ing.  A  blow  on  the  head  or  neck  may 
cause  deafness.  Prize  fighters  are  always 
deaf,  it  is  said.  Exposure  to  severe  cold  or 
to  extreme  heat  without  proper  protection, 
poor  food  for  children,  neglected  cases  of 
catarrh,  poking  sticks  and  pins  into  the 
ears,  throat  troubles,  and  failure  to  keep 
the  nose  properly  cleared,  may  all  lead  to 
deafness,  and  the  discovery  may  not  be 
made  until  too  late. 


*  • 
* 


Wpdnpcdav  One  reason  for  bringing  up 
uouuoauaj  ^  matterof  deafness  is  the 

2.  fact  that  a  great  many  people 

wish  to  know  about  the  many  “deafness 
cures”  and  “eardrums”  that  are  adver¬ 
tised.  Are  they  humbugs  or  is  it  worth 
while  to  invest  money  in  them  ?  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  for  the  average  person 
to  realize  the  intense  desire  of  the  deaf  to 
recover  their  hearing.  The  deaf  man  is 
shut  out  from  the  world.  He  must  become 
a  philosopher  or  a  sour,  bitter  individual, 
hateful  to  himself  and  everybody  else.  No 
wonder  he  is  ready  to  grasp  at  a  straw  and 
try  everything  that  promises  to  help  him. 
The  writer  has  tried  many  of  the  patent 
appliances  for  aiding  the  hearing,  and  has 
been  examined  and  operated  upon  by 
Bkilled  aurists.  The  appliances  are  all 
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based  upon  the  theory  of  haagnifying  the 
power  of  the  sound  waves.  In  some  it  is 
a  little  metal  tube  with  a  slender  spiral  at 
the  center  which  fits  into  the  ear.  Another 
form  is  a  small,  thin  plate  of  rubber  with 
a  slender  wire  attached  to  its  center.  The 
rubber  rests  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear  and 
the  little  wire  sticks  out  of  the  ear-opening. 
The  most  effective  appliance  seems  to  be  a 
large  rubber  fan  with  a  metallic  rim  which 
is  held  between  the  teeth.  With  this  ap¬ 
pliance  many  deaf  people  can  hear  quite 
well,  though  the  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system  is  bad  and  public  attention  is  always 
directed  to  the  user  of  the  fan.  It  may  be 
said  that  most  of  the  contrivances  sold  will 
afford  partial  relief  in  certain  cases  of 
deafness.  Buying  them  at  random  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  they  are  like  is  a  hap¬ 
hazard  business.  It  Is  also  a  question 
whether  many  of  these  contrivances,  while 
affording  temporary  relief,  will  not,  in  the 
end,  work  an  injury.  While  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  inventors  may  at  some 
future  day  devise  an  “eardrum”  that 
will  be  as  helpful  to  weak  ears  as  our 
modern  spectacles  are  to  weak  eyes,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  at  present  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  is  only  a  possibility. 

♦ 

*  * 


Thursday  8reat  danger  lies  in  the 

*  various  “deafness  cures”  so 
3*  prominently  advertised.  Treat¬ 
ing  the  eye  and  the  ear  is  probably  the 
most  skillful  part  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
bungling  “  quack  ”  to  ruin  one’s  eyesight 
or  hearing.  Most  doctors  pretend  to  know 
all  about  the  ear,  while  in  reality  most  of 
them  are  woefully  ignorant  regarding  it. 
When  first  troubled  with  deafness,  the 
writer  was  foolish  enough  to  try  the  remedy 
of  every  boastful  quack,  such  as  blistering 
the  neck  and  pouring  skunk’s  oil  and  other 
substances  into  the  ear.  He  believes  this 
did  much  to  prevent  a  cure  by  legitimate 
and  rational  methods.  Look  out  for  the 
wandering  “  ear  doctor.”  Don’t  under  any 
circumstances  let  any  man  operate  on  your 
ears  except  a  skillful  specialist  and  don’t 
send  for  “  deafness  cures.” 


Friday  Look  out  that  you  realize  the  true 
1  significance  of  this  day.  It  is  the 
4*  “  Glorious  Fourth.”  Why  glorious; 

how  glorious?  These  are  questions  for  you 
to  have  in  mind  when  you  explain  to  your 
boy  why  this  day  is  celebrated  as  it  is. 
Look  out  that  you  do  your  full  share  in  the 
work  of  perpetuating  the  principles  for 
which  our  ancestors  fought.  We  need  an¬ 
other  Revolution — one  without  bloodshed 
this  time — that  will  shake  up  the  wrongs 
that  oppress  the  poor  and  helpless.  Revolu¬ 
tionize  yourself  first  and  then  move  on  the 
world. 


Saturday  Says  a  friend,  in  New  Jersey : 

*  “  Look  out  for  the  item  that  is 
O*  going  the  rounds — *  Strong  brine 

poured  on  onions  will  prevent  the  ravages 
of  worms.’  Yes,  indeed,  it  willl  Sure 
remedy  1  The  result  is  that  there  are  no 
onions  left  for  the  worms.  It  kills  them, 
every  time.  Common  sense  has  taken  a 
vacation  where  that  remedy  is  tried.” 

Look  out  for  gentlemen  who  want  you  to 
sign  an  agreement  like  the  following.  It 
may  be  all  right,  but  we  propose  to  keep 
out  of  it.  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
agreement : 


•  *  Post  Office .  Date . 189 . . 

I  hereby  order  of . bushels  of 

THE  NATIONAL  SEED  CO.’S  EARLY  SWEDISH 

OATS,  which  I  agree  to  sow  on . acres  of  land,  to 

properly  cultivate,  harvest  and  thrash  the  crop, 
keeping  the  same  free  from  mixture  with  other  oats, 

and  to  deliver  one-half  the  entire  yield  to . . 

at .  free  of  charge,  on  or  before  No¬ 

vember  1st,  ’90. 

I  further  agree  not  to  sell  my  share  of  the  crop,  or 
uny  part  thereof,  for  less  than  $1.50  per  bushel,  prior 
to  June  1st,  1891.” 


Poultry  Yard. 

TREATMENT  FOR  ROUP. 

C.  H.,  Aspen,  Colorado.— Can  the  Rural 
or  its  readers  tell  me  what  ails  my  young 
chicks,  and  what  to  do  for  them?  On  being 
let  out  in  the  morning,  they  will  run  for 
water  and  drink  until  they  vomit,  and 
longer  if  the  water  is  not  removed.  They 
will  gasp  for  breath  and  seem  to  breathe 
with  great  difficulty.  The  next  morning 
one  or  both  eyes  will  be  glued  shut,  and 
must  be  washed  before  the  bird  can  see. 
Swellings  appear  under  the  eyes.  They 
live  from  three  to  five  days  after  the  first 
attack.  The  disease  seems  to  be  very  con¬ 
tagious.  Their  house  is  cleaned  and  aired 


daily.  I  have  lost  nearly  100  chicks  from 
this  ailment. 

AN8WERED  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

The  symptoms  indicate  roup,  caused 
probably  by  colds  and  dampness,  or  by 
contact  with  adult  fowls  having  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  chicks  it  sometimes  affects  the 
bowels.  Excessive  thirst  is  induced  by  a 
feverish  condition.  The  swelling  of*  the 
eyes  indicates  that  the  cause  may  have 
been  draughts  of  air.  The  disease  is  very 
contagious  and  difficult  to  cure,  as  medi¬ 
cines  cannot  be  administered  except  by 
handling  the  affected  fowls,  which  is 
laborious.  The  homoeopathic  remedy, 
Spongia  15,  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
easily  administered.  Dissolve  20  of  the 
pellets  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  give  no 
other  water  to  drink.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  the  pellets,  mix  a  tea-spoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  with  a  quart  of  corn- 
meal,  and  feed.  Anoint  the  eyes  with  a 
drop  of  the  turpentine  and  sweet  oil  mixed. 
Scatter  air-slaked  lime  freely  over  coops 
and  runs. 


NOTES. 

Constant  Vigilance  is  the  Price 
of  Chickens. — Not  of  little  ones,  however, 
their  lives  from  the  nest  to  the  end  of  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  existence  are  not 
very  eventful ;  but  to  insure  that  they 
shall  grow  large  and  healthy,  and  avoid  all 
the  “  accidents”  that  chickenhood  is  liable 
to,  in  the.  shape  of  depredations  of  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  minks,  skunks  and  a  host  of 
enemies,  is  a  matter  of  watchfulness  and 
care  that  only  those  who  are  interested  in 
poultry  raising  can  fully  appreciate.  In 
the  first  place,  have  for  drinking  vessels  no 
water  pans  that  are  deep  enough  to  drown 
a  chick,  unless  a  brick  or  stone  is  put  in 
each  to  aid  the  chicks  in  getting  out.  Do 
not  place  the  coops  so  near  a  fence  or  build¬ 
ing  that  chicks  getting  into  tight  places 
may  become  wedged  fast.  Do  not  let  them 
out  on  grass  very  early  in  the  morning 
when  the  dew  is  heavy.  Feed  regularly, 
and  watch  for  enemies.  H.  H. 

“Ten  Pounds  Per  Pair.”— In  the 
poultry  column,  page  394,  it  is  stated  that 
ducks  at  eight  to  10  weeks  of  age  weigh  10 
pounds  each  I  This  must  be  an  error  of  the 
printer,  as  no  such  weight  can  be  attained 
and  no  writer  would  make  the  statement. 
[The  writer  did  make  the  statement. — Eds.] 
Ten  pounds  to  the  pair  is  grand  weight  at 
eight  weeks  of  age,  and  some  of  the  best 
ducks  I  ever  saw  were  shipped  at  12  pounds 
when  10  weeks  old.  The  largest  and 
heaviest  matured  Pekins  were  shown  at 
N.  Y.,  last  winter,  by  F.  Rowland,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  They  weighed  21}£  pounds  to 
the  pair.  Mr.  R.  proposes  to  reach  24 
pounds  next  season.  J.  H.  D. 

Concerning  Gape-Proof  Chicks.— I 
wonder  if  I  haven’t  made  a  discovery  1  I 
notice  that  my  chickens  of  the  large  breeds 
are  affected  by  the  gapes  only  enough  to 
make  them  sneeze,  while  those  of  small 
breeds  have  the  disease  in  the  worst  form, 
and  are  prone  to  die.  All  are  running  to¬ 
gether,  and  while  I  have  lost  40  of  the 
small  breeds,  not  one  of  the  large  breeds  has 
died.  Why  ?  I  think  it  is  because  of  the 
size  of  the  windpipe.  My  idea  is  that  if  we 
can  grow  chicks  with  large  windpipes  they 
will  prove  gape-proof.  Who  controverts 
this?  L.  C.  M. 

A  Note  from  C.  S.  Cooper.— I  prefer  the 
Wyandottes  to  any  other  fowls  for  raising 
chicks.  I  consider  them  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  breeds.  I  have  never  fed  pop 
corn ;  cracked  corn  is,  in  my  judgment, 
superior.  The  Golden  Wyandotte  and 
White  Plymouth  Rock  breeds  are  now 
taking  the  lead  of  all  other  kinds  that  I 
know  of,  and  promise  to  sell  well  in  the 
future. 

Farmers  as  Hen  Turkies.— The  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  story  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  press.  Why  not  let  the  directors  at 
some  of  our  experiment  stations  try  this 
and  report?  “Early  last  spring  a  turkey 
hatched  a  large  brood  of  young.  The 
farmer  who  owned  the  hen  and  brood 
placed  a  bell  on  the  mother,  and  the  young, 
after  they  ceased  to  instinctively  loll’ow 
their  feathered  parent,  by  force  of  habit 
continued  to  follow  the  bell.  The  farmer, 
observing  this,  took  the  bell  from  the  hen, 
and  when  he  hoed  his  tobacco  tied  it  about 
his  own  neck.  The  young  turkeys  then  fol¬ 
lowed  him  up  one  row  and  down  another, 
eating  the  worms  from  the  plants.  They 
did  the  work  of  five  men  and  saved  the 
crop.” 

Somebody  says  that  an  egg  can  be  pre¬ 
served  for  10  years.  What  farmer  wants 
this  recipe?  An  egg  should  be  eaten  as 
soon  as  laid.  Good  hens  want  no  help 
from  “preserving  agents.” 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  HOOK -By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  which  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 

and  public  as  Invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Coun.tr u  Gentleih  tn :  “It  is  just  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  its  condensed  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F  M,  Hexanter  of  American  Agriculturist 
says:  “It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  Information  relatiug 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  Is  contained  In  this  little 
manual.”  286  pages;  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
*1  0U  by  mall  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE— For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic^  Entomology.  Arsenlles  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  In  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  In  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Rueralure:  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
18S9.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  A  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  in  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories : 
Officers  of  all  the  National.  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  Illustrated, 
$1.00 ;  paper,  6u  cents. 

THE  HOME  AURK-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wiote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  Ills  ad' 
mlrers  Insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  llorlst.  His  book  Is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables ;  it  Is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  of  taste  and  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  uo  one  Interested  in  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fall  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “truck  patch”  in  a  hack 
yard  will  got  his  or  her  money  back  If  he  ouys  this 
book  and  reads  It  carefully.  1-mo.  eloth.  Price  $  .50. 

THE  ROSE  ;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc.. 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwanokr.  "Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  In  America, 
which  has  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  wlthlu 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  Improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  anil  Insect  enemies— the  work  is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  Its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9.>6 
varieties.  Wo  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  Is  the  result  or  great  caro  and  much  labor.” — 
Country  Gentleman.  I61110.  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN-B.v Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  forest, 
“  Is  popularly  said  to  write  ou  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
w'rlte  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  Kind  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  is  crammed  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  In  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  “Handkerchief  Garden”  was  a  house  plot  In  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  1  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49,  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explaiued  that  any  one  who  reads  ami  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  or  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 
Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  12mo„  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING-How  to  get  Bread 
anil  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  16mo.  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  lu  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  Of  William  Kent.  $1.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT— By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  In  its  pages  have  found  the  first  Incentive 

toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touched  upon  In  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  ami  the  course  made  pluln  for 
following  the  business  profitably.  810  pages,  lull 
eloih  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE— By  Peter 
Henderson  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treatiug 
of  plains  and  fiowers.  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs. 
Cloth  bound,  by  mull  post  paid,  $2  U). 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE— By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  coneeded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  It  treats  ;  It  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  paid,  $1.30. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS -By  Wm.  Crozikr 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  In  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tne  work  is  touched  upon 
and  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.50. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Parke  County,  June  2. — 
Wheat  in  our  county  is  poor;  it  will  not 
yield  more  than  four  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  much  of  it  has  been  plowed  up.  Corn 
is  very  promising ;  it  stands  well  and  is 
growing  finely.  Oats  are  very  good. 
Timothy  and  Blue  Grass  meadows  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fine.  Orchard  fruits  are  moderate 
crops.  Berries  of  all  kinds  are  very 
abundant  and  fine.  Garden  crops  are  not 
forward  but  they  are  very  good.  The 
“  Farmers’  Alliance  ”  is  extending  rapidly 
among  us  and  may  do  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  farming  community. 

A.  C.  B. 

.Tennessee. 

WAVERLT,  Humphreys  County. — Last 
year  with  the  aid  of  two  men  I  raised  over 
140  barrels  of  corn  on  about  20  acres  of  land 
and  650  bushels  of  peanuts  on  11  acres.  The 
corn  is  fed  to  our  work-horses  and  to  cows 
kept  for  family  use,  and  to  hogs  for  mak¬ 
ing  our  own  pork.  The  peanuts  were  sold 
to  a  local  buyer  for  $1  per  bushel  as  soon  as 
they  were  all  picked  off.  1  had  some  clover 
for  pasture,  but  no  wheat  or  oats  last  year. 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  horse  and  mule 
stock  in  a  recent  paper.  j.  w.  s. 

Michigan. 

Pakma,  Jackson  County,  May  30. — On 
granite  soil  my  Rural  New-Yorker  Peas 
mildewed;  but  on  strong  limestone  soil  they 
scarcely  ever  do  so.  I  have  been  testing  the 
following  varieties:  Cochran’s  Mammoth 
Dwarf;  the  pods  are  all  in  a  clump  at  the 
top  of  a  large  stalk  18 inches  high;  the  next 
stalk  is  a  little  higher,  and  the  last  20  inches, 
and  the  peas  on  it  are  fit  for  the  table  green, 
when  those  on  the  first  stalk  are  ripe. 
Cochran’s  Early  White  Kidney  Tree  Bean 
is  a  cross  between  the  Yellow  Six  Weeks  as 
staminate  and  the  Late  White  Kidney  as  a 
pistillate.  In  growth  it  is  like  the  Yellow 
Six  Weeks  and  in  size  one-third  larger  than 
the  old  White  KidDey.  The  seeds  of  all 
should  be  planted  a  good  distance  apart  in 
the  drill.  E.  B.  c. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  GENESIS 
OF  TRUSTS. 

What  other  subject  has  occupied  public 
attention  of  recent  years  more  than  trusts? 
They  have  been  investigated  over  and  over 
again  by  committees  of  the  National  and 
State  legislatures ;  their  evil  tendencies 
have  been  expatiated  on  alike  in  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  Presidential  mes¬ 
sages  ;  they  have  been  persistently  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  press ;  they  have  been  vehe¬ 
mently  condemned  in  multitudinous  con¬ 
ventions  of  all  sorts ;  special  State  laws 
have  been  enacted  against  them,  and  a 
national  law  of  the  same  tenor  is  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress ;  they  have  been  hauled  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  under  the  old  as  well  as  the 
new  laws,  and  have  there  been  condemned 
and  excoriated  from  the  bench  ;  they  have 
been  bitterly  denounced  by  all  classes, 
except  the  few  who  immediately  thrive  by 
them,  as  odious  monopolies,  hostile  to  fair 
competition  and  legitimate  trade,  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  people  and  inimical  to  our 
National  institutions;  but  neither  State 
nor  National  legislation,  the  decisions  and 
denunciations  of  the  courts,  nor  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  press  and  the  people  have 
availed  to  check  the  operations  of  the  old 
or  stay  .the  formation  of  new  trusts,  or  to 
prevent  their  rapid  spread  over  ali  the 
fields  of  industry  and  trade.  Their  number, 
magnitude  and  apparently  mushroom 
growth  have  not  more  impressed  the  public 
than  the  fact  that  there  is  almost  always 
an  element  of  mystery  about  their  birth 
and  business.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  spoken  and  printed  about  them, 
there  is  still  a  marvelous  amount  of  ignor¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  them.  This  is, 'in 
great  part,  due  to  the  systematic  conceal¬ 
ment  they  have  practiced  with  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent  and  management  of 
their  operations.  The  example  was  set 
them  by  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  ag¬ 
gressive  and  powerful  of  the  whole  crew— 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  This  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  exemplar  on  which  all  the  others 
have  been  fundamentally  patterned.  Its 
success  has  been  the  incentive  to  the 
formation  of  all  other  trusts  and  cognate 
combinations.  It  is,  to-day,  more  aggres¬ 
sive  and  unscrupulous  than  ever,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  genesis  and  early  career, 
condensed  chiefly  from  the  reports  of 
the  various  legislative  committees,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  genesis  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  trusts  in  general. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1870,  there  flour¬ 
ished  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  firm  of  oil  re¬ 


finers  doing  a  fair  business  under  the 
partnership  name  of  Rockefeller,  Andrews 
&  Flagler.  They  were  not  oil  producers, 
but  received  their  crude  oil  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fields,  and  the  capacity  of  their 
refinery  was  600  barrels  per  day.  In  1870 
they  became  incorporated,  under  the  laws 
of  Ohio,  as  “The  Standard  Oil  Company,” 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  a  refining 
capa<£ty  of  over  1,000  barrels  per  day  ;  that 
is,  they  were  able  to  do  about  one-tenth  of 
all  the  oil  refining  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  Several  ether  refining  companies, 
however,  were  equal  to  the  new  concern  in 
plant,  equipment  and  capacity.  Some  of 
them  had  also  an  advantage  in  location, 
for  being  nearer  to  the  oil  fields  and  the 
seaboard  they  had  cheaper  transportation 
facilities.  Conscious  of  their  advantages 
of  position,  the  Eastern  refineries  paid  little 
heed  at  first  to  the  Ohio  company,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  at  an  early  day 
conceived  the  ambition  of  controlling  the 
refining  business  of  the  country,  and  doubt¬ 
less  its  means  of  conquest  were  suggested 
by  its  very  inferiority  in  location— out  of 
its  difficulties  grew  its  greatness.  Its  first 
movement  was  to  acquire  the  other  refin¬ 
eries  in  its  own  city,  and  before  1873  it  had 
consolidated  with  itself  all  the  oil  refineries 
in  Cleveland,  and  issued  an  additional 
$1,500,000  of  stock. 

For  many  years  before  the  Standard  was 
thought  of,  a  favorite  device  by  which  rail¬ 
road  managers  enriched  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  stockholders,  was  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  corporation,  more  properly  called 
the  “  parasite  corporation.”  In  the  days 
of  railroad  building  the  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tion  obtained  the  contracts  for  construct¬ 
ing,  equipping  and  otherwise  supplying 
the  roads.  It  was  composed  of  railroad 
managers  and  enough  of  their  associates 
to  act  as  officers.  It  was  a  dishonest 
scheme  for  diverting  the  company’s  assets 
into  the  pockets  of  the  company’s  officials, 
and  making  managers  millionaires,  while 
stockholders  and  bondholders  waited  in 
vain  for  dividends  or  interest,  and  it  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  system  of  supplies,  con¬ 
tracts  and  rolling  stock  companies.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  notorious  example  of  the 
iniquity  was  the  infamous  Credit  Mobilier 
which  built  and  plundered  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 

To  gain  a  ruinous  advantage  over  its 
competitors,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
made  extensive  but  secret  use  of  this  de¬ 
vice.  First,  it  bought  the  charter  of  the 
“  Southern  Improvement  Company,”  which 
had  been,  years  before,  secured,  not  for  use 
but  for  sale.  Under  the  name  of  this  con¬ 
cern  it  consummated  a  secret  contract  with 
the  Pennsylvania,  Erie  and  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroads,  by  which  it  was  to  have  oil 
shipped  at  rates  ranging  from  40  cents  to 
$1.32  per  barrel  cheaper  than  any  other 
shipper.  This  scheme,  however,  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  competing  concerns  early  in 
1872,  and  the  charter  of  the  parasite  corpor¬ 
ation  was  repealed  by  the  Pennsylvania  leg¬ 
islature.  Moreover,  the  Standard  solemnly 
agreed,  in  writing,  with  its  competitors  as¬ 
sembled  in  convention  in  March  1872r 
that  all  arrangements  thereafter  for 
shipping  oil  should  be  on  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality,  and  that  no  discrimination 
whatever  should  be  allowed.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  at  once,  however,  began  to  violate  this 
covenant.  It  acquired  control  of  the 
“American  Transfer  Company,”  a  small 
subsidiary  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  and  through  this  it  secretly  secured 
from  the  Pennsylvania,  Erie  and  New 
York  Central  Railroads  a  rebate  of  22j* 
cents  per  barrel  on  all  oil  carried  over  tne 
roads,  no  matter  by  whom  shipped.  Thus 
it  made  profits  not  only  on  lower  rates  for 
its  own  oil,  but  on  rebates  on  that  shipped 
by  its  competitors.  The  secret  gains  from 
this  source  alone  averaged  over  $3,000,000  a 
year.  Moreover,  it  secured  contracts  with 
the  above  roads  by  which  it  obtained,  over 
and  above  the  drawbacks  for  large  ship¬ 
ments  allowed  to  other  shippers  of  oil,  re¬ 
bates  which  amounted  to  49  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  on  crude  oil  from  the  Bradford  field, 
513*  cents  per  barrrel  on  crude  oil  from  the 
lower  fields  to  tidewater,  and  64 %  cents  per 
barrel  on  refined  oil  trom  Cleveland  to  the 
seaboard.  The  income  from  these  extra 
rebates  is  estimated  to  have  averaged  $5,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  the  whole  arrangement 
remained  a  secret  until  divulged,  under 
oath,  before  a  Congressional  committee,  in 
1879. 

With  such  tremendous  secret  advantages 
over  all  its  competitors,  the  Standard 
waged  a  pitiless  war  upon  them.  It  forced 
the  railroad  companies  to  raise  the  freight 
rates  on  shipments  of  its  strongest  rivals, 
and  in  some  cases  absolutely  to  refuse  carri¬ 
age;  it  intimidated  the  construction  com¬ 


panies  from  building  tank  cars  for  them  on 
their  usual  terms  ;  it  threatened  their  cus¬ 
tomers  with  ruinous  competition,  not  only 
in  oil  but  in  other  products,  unless  they 
ceased  to  deal  with  them,  and  frequently 
sold  goods  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
any  village  or  town  to  which  they  sent 
their  products.  To  avoid  ruin,  many  re¬ 
fineries  voluntarily  sought  safety  by  sur¬ 
rendering  to  or  amalgamating  with  the 
tyrant.  When  the  Standard  wished 
to  acquire  an  obstinate  competitor’s 
property,  it  frequently  made  him  a 
fair  offer  for  it ;  if  this  was  accepted,  the 
business  was  usually  run  under  the  old 
management,  the  former  owner  being  re¬ 
tained  as  salaried  manager,  and  in  all  such 
cases  a  successful  trade  received  at  once  a 
marvelous  impetus,  or  brisk  prosperity 
succeeded  languor  and  decline.  If  the  offer 
was  refused,  the  most  summary  and 
unscrupulous  means  were  straightway 
adopted  to  crush,  without  mercy,  the  recal¬ 
citrant  rival.  By  such  tactics  a  multitude, 
not  only  of  refiners,  but  also  of  wholesalers 
and  even  retailers  were  ruined  or  embar¬ 
rassed  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  in  half  a  dozen  years  the  Standard 
had  obtained  control  of  the  oil-refining 
business  of  the  country  both  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  exportation.  By  1882  it  refined 
and  sold  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets 
four-fifths  of  the  petroleum  products  of  our 
oil  fields,  the  remaining  fifth  being  handled 
by  refiners  who  existed  almost  by  suffer¬ 
ance.  It  had  Immense  refineries  at  the  sea¬ 
board  as  well  as  at  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh, 
and  other  interior  points.  It  had  its  own 
great  terminal  facilities,  its  own  tank 
cars,  its  jobbing  houses,  its  local 
pipage  for  conveying  oil  in  the  oil 
fields,  and  its  through  pipage  lines 
from  those  fields  to  New  York  harbor.  Its 
immense  business  was  conducted  by  a  large 


number  of  corporations  holding  charters 
from  various  States.  The  Standard  man¬ 
agers  owned  all  the  stock  in  many  of  them, 
in  others  a  majority  of  the  shares,  and  in 
some  only  a  small  per  cent.,  either  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  of  acquisition  or  as  enough  for 
their  purposes.  Some  of  the  last  named 
stock  was  held  by  certain  members  as 
trustees  for  the  others,  and  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  simple  business  arrangement 
suggested  the  stupendous  combination  con¬ 
summated  on  July  2,  1882,  which  trans¬ 
formed  the  Standard  Oil  Company  into  the 
“Standard  Oil  Trust.” 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Humorous 

Chairman  of  Committee:  “We  want  a 
watch  worth  $100  to  offer  as  a  prize  in  an 
amateur  athletic  contest.”  Jeweler :  “  One 
that  will  cost  about  $30,  I  suppose.” — Life. 

First  Anarchist:  “Have  a  beer?” 
Second  Anarchist:  “No.”  First  Anar¬ 
chist:  “You’re  not  sick,  are  you?”  Sec¬ 
ond  Anarchist:  “No,  but  they  tell  me  that 
beer  works.” — New  York  Sun. 

Missing.— Census  Taker:  “How  old  are 
you,  madam  ?  ”  Madam  :  "  I’ve  seen  twen¬ 
ty-five  summers.”  Census  Taker:  “How 
did  you  come  to  miss  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  ?”— Binghamton  Leader. 

Too  Persistent  :— “  I  wonder  why  Fogg 
and  Giles  don’t  speak  now.  They  used  to 
be  great  friends.”  “The  reason  is  that 
Fogg  persisted  in  telling  Giles  how  to  lay 
out  his  flower  garden.” — Boston  Herald. 

A  Home  Industry.— Father':  “Clara, what 
game  was  that  you  were  playing  when  I 
looked  in  the  parlor  last  night?  ”  Clara: 

“  Hide  and  seek.”  Father:  “  What  was  the 
kissing  for?”  Clara:  “Oh,  that  was  the  duty 
on  the  hides.” — Boston  Herald. 

Lawyer:  “Do  you  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  oath  ?”  Colored  Witness :  “Sah  ?” 
Lawyer  :  “  Do  you  understand  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  I  say  ?”  Colored  Witness  (im¬ 
pressively)  :  “  Sah,  I  have  druv  mules  in 
Louisianny  for  nigh  onto  forty  year.” — 
Somerville  Journal. 

Living  Issues.— “  So  you  have  eighteen 
children?  And  you  used  to  insist  that  a 
small  family  was  the  proper  thing.”  “Yes, 

I  did  think  so  till  I  moved  to  St.  Paul  and 
heard  the  arrogant  boasts  of  Minneapolis 
about  her  population.  But,  say,  we’re 
going  to  down  that  town  yet.” — Chicago 
Post. 

He  Knew  Himself.— “I|  don’t  thinfi  you 
give  yourself  credit  for  the  merits  you 
really  possess,”  said  a  young  woman  to 
Willie  Washington.  “  I  have  been  told  that 
you  are  quite  a  hard  thinker.”  “Yaa-s,” 
said  Willie,  “it  has  stwuck  me  that  I  think 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

The  Two  Evils.— A  married  couple  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  who  were  tem¬ 
porarily  stopping  at  a  Broadway  hotel, 
asked  the  clerk  about  summer  resorts,  and  | 
he  replied  that  they  would  be  pleased  with 
the  Catskill  neighborhood.  “Lor’  save 
hus,  but  hi  don’t  want  to  go  there  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  woman.  “But  w’y  not.  my 
love!”  queried  he.  “Because  hi’ve  a 
’orror  of  cats.”  “Hi,  well,  the  next  best 
place  his  probably  the  Dogskill,  hand  you 
know  hive  never  ’ad  a  dog  about  me,  hand 
wouldn’t  for  no  money.  Perhaps  we’l  lmeet 
fewer  hanimals  if  we  stay  right  ’ere.” — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 
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HITORMISSIT. 

HITORMISSIT  is  a  word  used  to  designate  the  principles 
upon  which  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  fertilizers 
base  their  productions.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
science  of  so  combining  needed  elements  as  to  produce  the 
best  results,  they  purchase  at  the  cheapest  price  the  crudest 
materials,  and  upon  the  MIT-OR-MISS-IT  principle  compound  a 
Hitormissit  Fertilizer ,  which,  if  yon  let  them  tell  it,  will  grow 
enormous  crops,  even  when  used  upon  a  ledge. 

The  shrewd  farmer,  however,  demands  something  besides 
“  Analyses ”  and  “Prize  Offers,”  and  looks  to  the  maker  of 
the  fertilizer  which  is  to  cause  his  crop  to  be  a  success  or 
failure.  He  asks  for  character,  reputation,  experience, 
facilities:  knowing  that  all  these  things  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  fertilizers.  A  difference  in  price  of  a  few 
dollars  a  ton  doesn’t  disturb  him,  for  he  has  no  use  for  the 
HITORMISSIT  Fertilizers  at  any  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  patronizes  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
who  for  twenty-nine  years,  with  ample  capital,  unequaled  facilities, 
and  unimpeachable  character,  have  been  producing  their  “Standard 
Fertilizers/'  which  are  conceded  by  every  one  to  he  unequaled  for 
producing  the  best  results.  Not  being  a  Hitormissit  man  he  has  no 
use  for  Hitormissit  Fertilizers,  hut  relies  upon  those  time-tested, 
trial -proved  productions,  “Bradley’s  Fertilizers,"  whose  sales 
upon  their  merits  alone  exceed  those  of  any  other  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  best  fertilizer  this 
world  has  ever  seen,  send  a  postal-card  to  the  Bradley  Fertilizer 
Co.,  27  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  for  their  beautiful  almanac. 
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A  YOUNG  MOTHER;  OTHER  STOCK  NOTES. 

On  page  334,  the  R.  N.-Y.  gave  a  brief  account  of  a  heifer 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Titsworth,  of  Pardee,  Kansas,  which 
dropped  a  calf  when  only  13  months  and  four  days  old. 
We  have  since  secured  a  photograph  of  the  little  cow  and 
her  calf,  anti  give  at  Figure  150  an  accurate  drawing  of  the 
two.  The  little  cow  is  a  Jersey,  while  the  sire  of  the  calf 
is  a  two-year-old  grade  Short-horn.  In  sending  us  |the 
photograph,  Mr.  Titsworth  says:  “While  the  picture  is  a 
good  one,  the  heifer  seems  larger  than  she  really  is,  though 
when  compared  with  my  hight  (five  feet  eight  inches), 
standing  beside  her,  her  proper  size  may  be  better  judged. 
She  measures  just  three  feet  six-and-one-half  inches  high 
at  the  hip.  She  has  been  improving  rapidly  in  condition 
since  calving.  She  is  very  docile, 
and  as  gentle  to  milk  as  any 
cow  of  mature  years.  By  a  little 
care  in  shutting  off  her  calf  from 
her,  not  allowing  it  to  run  with 
her,  her  udder  is  developing  to 
a  fine  size.  The  calf  is  doing 
finely.” 

The  London  Live  Stock  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  speaking  of  this  incident, 
says  that  Mr.  Titsworth’s  state¬ 
ment  deservps  attention  from 
English  herd  owners  who  allow 
their  bull  and  heifer  calves  of  a 
season  to  run  together.  It  also 
says :  “  This  is  not,  we  believe, 
the  earliest  instance  on  record, 
but  it  is  a  very  early  one  and 
gives  very  strong  rebuke  to  those 
who  are  careless  of  their  heifer 
calves.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  victims  of  these 
mishaps  are  Jersey  calves,  which 
certainly  are  very  precocious. 

But  cases  have  occurred  with 
pedigree  Short-horns  almost  as 
early.” 

The  same  paper  finds  much 
that  is  interesting  in  the  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  account  of  “  The  Jumbos  of 
Vermont,”  and  Mr.  Talbot’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  buffalo  calves. 

Speaking  of  the  “Jumbos,”  the 
paper  says:  “The  picture  shows 
two  red-and-white  oxen  of  pecu- 
liar  marking  and  character. 

Everybody  seeing  them  will  say, 

‘A  couple  of  good  Short-horns  ’ : 
yet  they  are  Short  horns  such  as 
we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  year 
in  England,  and  such  as  no 
friend  to  farmers  wishes  to  see 
here  again.  We  have  got  over 
the  delusion  that  fine  old  bul¬ 
locks  are  good  for  grazier, 
butcher,  or  consumer.  Even 
working  oxen,  which  have  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  their  lives  in 
honest  labor,  are  not  classed 
above  drape  cows  and  fat  bulls, 
and  such  third-rate  beeves.  The 
cry  of  the  dinner- table  is  for  neat, 
small,  not-too-fat  joints.  And 
everybody — whose  eyes  are  not 

blinded  with  looking  to  see  how  the  four-course  system  of 
cultivation  can  be  reinforced— concurs  in  urging  those 
who  want  to  be  paid  for  their  grass  and  roots  to  confine 
themselves  to  producing  small,  early-ripened  beasts  and 
sheep.” 

In  regard  to  the  buffalo  experiments  the  paper  says : 
“Certain  statements  have  appeared  (and  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  England)  that  it  was  probahle  that  the  cross¬ 
breeds  between  the  bison  of  the  prairies  and  the  various 
English  breeds  of  cattle  would  come  into  favor  from  the 
superiority  of  the  beef  and  the  value  of  the  skins  for  robes. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  sealskin  would  have, 
metaphorically,  to  take  a  back  seat  in  the  company  of  fur 
producers;  and  that  the  hero  and  belle  of  the  future 
would  appear,  iu  winter,  wrapped  in  a  buffalo-kyloe  skin. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Talbot  gives  no  encouragement  to  any  such 
dreams  of  wealth  from  cross-bred  herds.  He  affirms  that 
of  every  15  cows  which  fall  in  calf  to  a  bison  bull,  half 


will  die  before  delivery,  six  will  save  their  lives  by  abort¬ 
ing,  and  that  one  live  calf  to  the  15,  is  all  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  leads  him  to  expect.  He,  in  fact,  affirms  that  the 
incongruity  between  sire  and  dam  is  so  grpat  that  as  soon 
as  the  foetus  begins  to  have  an  independent  life  of  its  own, 
it  exercises  abnormal — and  generally  fatal— effects  upon 
the  cow  carrying  it ;  and  that  she  either  aborts  and  recov¬ 
ers  or  turns  dropsical  and  dies  before  delivery.  If  this 
statement  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  learn  to  what 
stage,  in  crossing  the  half-bred  bulls  to  the  pure-bred 
cows,  this  effect  of  the  foetus  can  be  traced.  Do  the  un. 
born  calves  of  three-quarter  European  blood  exercise  the 
same  fatal  influence  ?  Is  this  less  when  the  calf  is  seven- 
eighths,  and  so  on  ?  The  question  of  hybridity  is  a  very  im- 
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A  YOUNG  JERSEY  MOTHER.  Fig.  150. 

portant  one,  as  bearing  upon  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution 
upon  which  so  much  is  made  to  depend.” 


THE  OBJECTS  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  GRANGE. 
GOVERNOR  CTRUS  G.  LUCE. 

The  Grange  organization  is  now  and  has  been  in  active 
operation  for  about  18  years.  It  was  organized  and  is 


for  about  18 

maintained  for  five  distinct  though  kindred  purposes : 
First,  to  improve  the  farmer,  his  wife,  sons  and  daughters 
intellectually ;  second,  to  improve  him  morally  and 
strengthen  and  unify  the  moral  forces  found  in  the 
rural  homes;  third,  to  elevate  and  improve  socially; 
fourth,  to  protect  and  benefit  him  financially  ;  fifth,  to  in¬ 
crease  his  political  power.  It  has  certainly  accomplished 
much  in  all  of  these  lines  of  action.  The  farmer  is  edu¬ 
cated  by  coming  in  contact  with  his  fellow  farmers.  He 
can  and  does  through  the  influence  thus  exerted  become 


more  successful  and  prosperous.  The  success  achieved  in 
this  direction  is  perceptible  in  every  neighborhood  where  a 
good  live  Grange  exists.  Its  meetings  are  conducted  and 
governed  by  the  same  parliamentary  rules  observed  by 
deliberative  bodies  everywhere,  and  in  this  way  members 
become  somewhat  skilled  in  the  methods  adopted  by  con¬ 
ventions,  associations,  etc.  They  are  also  taught  to  think, 
speak  and  write,  and  in  this  way  broaden  and  deepen 
thought,  and  stimulate  action  in  a  way  that  shall  make 
them  wiser  and  better  citizens. 

The  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  become  active  mem¬ 
bers  and  are  endowed  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers.  The  Grange  has 
accomplished  wonders  for  the  farmers’  wives;  it  has  re¬ 
lieved  toil,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
its  drudgery.  It  has  elevated 
and  stimulated  their  ambition 
and  aspirations.  By  families 
coming  in  contact  with  families, 
husbands  have  been  compelled 
to  think  in  relation  to  the  bur¬ 
dens  borne  by  the  wives.  The 
farmer’s  calling  in  and  of  itself 
does  not  stimulate  the  mental 
activities  to  the  extent  that  many 
other  vocations  do,  and  hence  an 
organization  that  shall  aid  him, 
or  even  compel  him  to  think,  is 
required  by  nim  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  by  other  men. 

The  Grange  in  its  declaration 
of  purposes  pronounces  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  highest  morality. 
It  teaches  this  in  the  Grange 
room.  It  tries  to  concentrate 
and  utilize  the  moral  forces. 
While  not  claiming  that  the 
farmers  are  all  saints  and  other 
people  all  sinners,  the  members 
generally,  as  I  believe  society 
does  everywhere,  concede  that 
the  highest  average  of  morality 
is  found  out  in  the  country  wnere 
the  temptations  are  fewer.  It 
has  struggled  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  stimulate  and  elevate 
all  social  life,  and  in  many  places 
it  has  accomplished  wonders  in 
this  direction.  The  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country 
have  the  same  social  aspirations, 
the  same  desires  for  association 
with  their  fellows  that  actuate 
their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
cities.  There  has  been  no  duty 
imposed  by  parentage  oftener 
neglected  than  that  which  de¬ 
mands  of  parents  opportunities 
for  the  social  enjoyment  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  the  Grange  came 
in  to  use  its  Influence  and  oper¬ 
ates  to  supply  this  long-felt  want. 
And  again,  the  isolated  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer  renders  him 
too  often  a  fit  subject  for  the 
wiles  of  the  speculators  and 
sharpers,  and  the  Grange  comes 
in  with  its  words  of  admonition  to  aid  and  protect  its  mem¬ 
bers  from  Imposition  and  loss.  It  also  invites  all  to  study 
the  market  values  of  their  products  as  well  as  of  the  imple¬ 
ments,  goods  and  wares  which  they  purchase,  and  while  it 
has  not  made  a  speciality  of  doing  business  to  any  great 
extent,  it  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  protect  its  members 
from  extortion.  Its  great  mission  is  not  to  tea**  down,  but 
to  build  up ;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  create  ;  not  to  oppress, 
but  to  protect,  and  in  doing  this  it  opposes  laws  that  open 
wide  the  doors  for  extortion.  In  this  State  it  has  done 
much  to  avoid  the  payment  of  royalty  to  shysters  and 
patent  right  speculators.  It  has  achieved  a  great  success 
in  the  courts,  and  has  protected  the  farmer  generally  from 
speculators  in  royalties.  It  stands  ready  to  buy  imple¬ 
ments  in  quantity  where  the  dealers  will  not  supply  at 
fair  rates. 

It  encourages  the  building  up  of  manufactures  and  the 
growth  of  towns  ,by  encouraging  its  members  to  become 
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better  farmers  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  become 
better  customers  for  manufacturers,  merchants  and  com¬ 
merce,  It  is  non-partisan  politically.  It  has  united  its 
forces  with  none  of  the  political  organizations,  and  yet  it 
has  endeavored  to  influence  legislation.  It  has  generally 
been  ready  to  oppose  those  who  were  arrayed  against  the 
agricultural  interests.  It  is  the  eternal  foe  of  trusts  and 
combinations  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  imposition 
of  burdens  upon  the  people.  It  carefully  watches  the 
candidates  that  are  nominated ;  and  its  members  are 
urged  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  become 
active  politicians — politicians  in  abetter  and  wiser  sense  if 
necessary  :  to  attend  conventions,  to  become  a  power  in 
the  party  where  their  judgment  and  conscience  have  taken 
them.  It  exists  in  36  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  In  some 
it  is  very  strong  ;  in  others  it  is  weak,  but  it  has  through 
its  precepts  and  example,  through  the  spoken  words  and 
printed  pages  promulgated  the  desire  for  agricultural 
association.  Though  many  are  uniting  with  other  some¬ 
what  kindred  associations,  it  is  stronger  in  power  and 
influence  to-day  than  ever  before.  While  it  possibly  has 
not  as  much  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  legislation  to  cure 
all  the  evils  which  confront  us  as  some  others  of  the  active 
farmers’  associations  may  have,  yet  it  does  believe  an 
enlightened  public  can  dictate  legislation  that  will  protect 
and  benefit.  It  believes,  universally  I  think,  that  while 
the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industries  remains  in 
force,  agriculture  is  entitled  to  its  fair  share  of  protection. 
It  believes  that  the  cotton  of  the  South  and  the  wool  of 
the  North  and  West  are  no  more  raw  materials  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  is  produced  by  toil.  Its  membership  comes 
from  all  political  parties  and  from  nearly  all  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  churches.  It  has  enlisted  the  active  efforts  of  the 
patriotic  and  the  ambitious. 


FEEDING  STEERS;  KILLING  CANADA  THISTLES. 

In  order  to  raise  a  good  steer  the  foundation  must  be  well 
laid.  The  calf  must  be  well  fed,  for  “  it  does  not  pay  to 
raise  a  starveling.”  When  butter  is  cheap,  as  it  now  is, 
and  cows  are  slow  of  sale,  I  place  two  calves  in  one  stable 
and  turn  the  cow  in  to  them  morning  and  evening.  I  select 
cows  that  are  large  milkers  and  may  be  hard  milkers. 
According  to  circumstances  I  allow  them  to  suck  from 
three  to  four  months.  As  soon  as  the  calves  will  eat,  I 
encourage  them  to  do  so,  by  giving  them  oat-meal  and 
bran  and  also  fine  clover  hay.  After  they  are  a  few  months 
old  and  have  learned  to  eat  hay.  and  during  the  hot  weather 
water  is  kept  in  the  manger,  for  by  this  time  the  cow  will 
not  supply  enough  milk  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  When  they 
are  a  year  old  I  turn  them  out  to  pasture,  salting  them 
once  a  week.  In  the  fall  I  yard  them,  where  they  at  all 
times  have  access  to  water  and  a  good  shelter  to  go  under. 
I  keep  salt  where  they  can  always  get  at  it  when  they 
want  it.  Until  about  February  1,  I  feed  them  either  cut 
corn-stalks  or  clover  hay.  For  the  next  six  weeks  I  feed 
them  two  quarts  of  either  barley  meal  or  two  quarts  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  corn  and  oats  once  a  day.  After  that, 
say  to  the  middle  of  March,  I  feed  them  four  quarts  of 
corn-meal  twice  a  day,  and  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat. 
By  May  1  they  will  be  ready  for  the  butcher  and  will  weigh, 
if  they  are  grade  Short-horns,  Holsteins  or  any  of  the  beef  - 
breeds  1,200  pounds,  and  are  then  two  years  old— the  most 
profitable  time  to  turn  them  off.  Last  spring  I  sold  three 
such  beasts  that  averaged  1,250  pounds,  at  four  cents  per 
pound— $150  for  three  two-year-old  steers.  There  was  a 
profit.  I  know  of  two-year-old  steers  that  were  sold  last 
spring  by  farmers  in  this  locality  for  $25  apiece;  whereas 
by  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  more  grain,  they  would 
have  brought  $40  or  $50  each.  If  a  farmer  cannot,  and  will 
not,  give  his  cattle  proper  care,  the  better  way  is  to  sell  his 
calves  for  veal,  and  not  subject  himself  to  so  much  loss  by 
raising  a  scrub  or  rant  two-year-old  steer. 

I  had  a  nine-acre  lot  that  was  completely  overrun  with 
Canada  thistles ;  besides,  on  a  part  ot  it  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  Quack  Grass  than  made  it  agreeable  to  farm. 
In  the  spring,  four  years  ago,  I  put  it  under  barley,  and 
when  the  crop  was  cut,  scarcely  any  barley  could  be  seen 
so  thick  and  high  were  the  thistles ;  but  the  yield  of  barley 
was  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  was 
secured,  the  plow  was  started  and  we  plowed  deep.  Then 
dragging  and  rolling  followed.  The  weather  was  dry.  In 
this  condition  the  land  was  left  till  about  September  1, 
when  the  sulky  plow  was  started  around  the  lot,  plowing 
with  two  horses  at  the  rate  of  three  acres  per  day.  The 
plow  was  set  to  run  about  two  inches  deep  ;  after  that  we 
dragged  once  and  sowed  to  wheat.  The  result  was  that 
thistles  and  Quack  Grass  are  no  more  to  be  seen  in  that 
lot.  Of  course,  dry  weather  is  needed  to  perform  the  oper¬ 
ation  successfully.  P.  G.  K. 

South  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


TWO  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  Milking  Device.— The  air  is  swarming  with  flies, 
bringing  a  return  of  the  vexations  with  which  milkers  are 
all  so  familiar.  The  plan  shown  at  Figure  151  does  not 
mean  that  one  has  to  hitch  the  cow  by  the  tail  to  hold  her 
while  he  milks.  The  device  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the 
stables  to  keep  the  cow’s  tail  out  of  the  pail  and  out  of  the 
milker’s  face,  which  is  usually  the  second  place  she  wishes 
to  put  it.  It  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  hickory  with  a 
long,  deep  notch  sawed  in  one  end.  A  clinched  nail  or 
screw  keeps  it  from  splitting  further.  The  long  hair  or 
brush  of  the  tail  is  slipped  between  the  prongs,  and  the 
ring  is  slipped  over  the  ends,  thus  securely  fastening  it.  The 
ring  is  fastened  to  some  part  of  the  stick  with  a  string 
long  enough  to  permit  its  being  put  in  place  readily. 
Strapped  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stick  is  a  snap  into  which 
is  slipped  another  ring  at  the  end  of  a  small  rope  attached 
to  the  wall  behind  the  cow.  When  the  milking  is  finished, 
with  one  hand  slip  the  lower  ring  off  the  prongs  and  the 
whole  will  drop  back  against  the  side  of  the  stable,  and  the 
tail  be  free.  Small  ropes,  with  rings  at  the  end,  are  fast¬ 


ened  along  the  back  of  the  stable  midway  between  two 
cows,  one  answering  for  both.  The  fastener  is  uusnapped 
and  moved  from  ring  to  ring  as  needed.  This  is  valuable 
not  only  as  an  aid  in  fly-time,  but  as  a  cause  of  additional 
cleanliness,  which  at  some  seasons  is  the  greater  benefit. 

Automatic  Gate-Fastener. — Another  useful  contriv¬ 
ance  in  use  in  the  same  stable  is  shown  at  Figure  152.  It 
is  simply  a  piece  of  hickory  shaved  as  represented,  and 
securely  fastened  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  gate,  so  that 
it  will  spring  towards  it.  When  the  gate  is  being  closed, 
it  pushes  this  to  one  side  until  it  is  shut,  when  the  notch  is 
reached  and  the  spring  immediately  flies  back,  securely 
fastening  the  gate.  It  would  bo  equally  useful  for  gates 
in  many  situations  other  than  stables,  and  might  be  used 
for  doors  wherever  the  part  which  extends  along  the  edge 
of  the  door  could  reach  on  through,  to  afford  a  means  of 
opening  it  from  the  opposite  side.  F.  w.  c. 


DIGGING  POTATOES  BY  MACHINERY. 

On  page  761  of  last  year’s  volume,  our  correspondent, 
Bucephalus  Brown,  described  the  production  of  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes  by  one  of  his  neighbors.  This  neighbor 
gave  60  acres  to  the  crop.  The  whole  work  of  planting, 


A  Milking  Device.  Fig.  151. 

cultivating  and  harvesting  was  done  by  machinery.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  crop,  we  may  repeat  a  few 
of  the  figures.  The  total  crop,  sold  and  reserved  for  seed, 
was  9,958  bushels.  The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  used  was 
$1,140,  while  the  profit  was  given  as  $2,289  42.  Of  course 
this  great  crop  could  not  have  been  dug  and  sorted  by 
hand  without  employing  a  regiment  of  men.  We  give  at 
Figure  153  a  photograph  of  the  field  during  the  digging. 
This  method  is  very  much  ahead  of  the  “  fork-and-back  ” 
system,  not  only  for  the  diggers,  but  for  the  pickers  as 
well.  The  digger  and  sorter,  following  the  planter,  have 
revolutionized  potato-growing,  and  potato  “patches ’’are 
now  being  concentrated  into  potato  “  farms  ”  just  as  the 
old-time  shoe  “shops”  have  been  gathered  Into  great  “shoe 
factories.”  The  only  way  for  the  “shop”  to  exist  now  is 
for  the  owner  to  possess  the  ability  to  turn  out  extra-fine, 
hand-made  shoes.  The  potato  “  patch  ”  will  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  unless  the  owner  makes  up  in  quality  what  he 
lacks  in  quantity. _ 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

I. 

Ravages  of  injurious  insects  checked  or  prevented  by 
parasitic  enemies;  man  upsetting  the  “  balance  of 
Nature insect  friends  of  man ;  extent  of  the  good 
they  do;  necessity  for  distinguishing  friends  from 
foes. 

The  enormous  and  increasing  destructiveness  of  insects, 
so  impresses  the  practical  farmer  and  fruit-grower  that 
unless  he  thoroughly  studies  the  subject,  he  is  quite  likely 
to  condemn  all  of  the  class ;  not  thinking  or  even  knowing 
that  many  insects  are  of  great  value,  being  not  only  worthy 
of  praise  and  protection,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
husbandman’s  success.  When  we  remember  that  the  tiny 
Hessian  fly,  wheat  midge  and  chinch  bug  may  snatch  mil- 


Automatlc  Gate-Fastener.  Fig.  152. 

lions  of  dollars  from  our  farmers  in  a  single  year,  and  in  a 
single  State,  and  then  learn  that  beneficial  Insects  can  and 
often  do  prevent  this  entire  loss,  we  are  prepared  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  values  of  our  insect  friends.  Many  insects,  like 
wire  worms,  cut- worms,  white  grubs,  etc.,  work  in 
under  ground  burrows  and  in  such  countless  numbers  that 
it  is  often  beyond  the  skill  of  man  to  prevent  their  ravages. 
Occasionally  the  destruction  wrought  by  them  is  terrible, 
and  were  it  often  repeated  it  would  make  agricultural 
success  impossible.  Without  doubt  we  owe  the  escape  to 
these  same  insect  friends.  In  adjusting  the  wondrous 
balance  of  Nature,  these  beneficial  insects  take  prominent 
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rank.  Without  them  the  insects  injurious  to  vegetation 
would  prevail,  and  vegetation  would  cease  to  be.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  fatal  to  the  enemies  of  vegetation,  and 
the  earth  would  soon  become  a  barren  waste.  Man  in 
clearing  up  the  forests  and  destroying  our  native  plants, 
breaks  in  upon  this  harmony  or  balance.  How  necessary 
then  that  he  should  know  his  friends  and  enemies  among 
the  insects  that  he  may  not  further  disturb  the  balance  to 
his  own  hurt.  By  destroying  the  native  food  plants  of  in¬ 
sects,  and  crowding  the  cultivated  plants,  which  must  re¬ 
place  the  native  ones  as  food  for  the  same  insects,  man 
places  a  premium  on  insect  despoliation.  He  ought  then  to 
encourage,  or  at  least  not  to  destroy  the  insect  friends 
that  will  alone  prove  able  to  hold  the  enemies  in  check. 
Every  farmer,  then,  should  know  his  friends  and  under¬ 
stand  their  habits.  In  these  articles  I  hope  to  give  such  in¬ 
formation. 

Insects  are  beneficial  in  two  ways :  commercially,  and  as 
the  destroyers  of  other  insects,  which  are  noxious  to  man. 
Moreover,  many  insects  are  at  least  friendly  as  scavengers. 
They  feed  on  and  thus  remove  what  would  be  filthy,  un¬ 
sightly,  and  perhaps  unwholesome.  I  will  refer  only  to 
the  Insects  that  are  commercially  important.  The  silk 
moth  that  gives  us  the  silk  is  at  the  foundation  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  involves  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
honey  bee  which  furnishes  us  honey  and  wax  enriches  the 
world  annually  by  many  millions  of  dollars.  Not  only  do 
the  bees  furnish  these  valued  products,  but  they  do  even 
more  good  as  aids  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  plants,  with¬ 
out  which  the  fruitage  of  many  of  our  most  important 
fruits  and  vegetables  would  be  very  meager.  We  may 
state  it  as  a  demonstrated  fact  that  all  plants  that  attract 
bees,  stand  in  pressing  need  of  the  services  of  the  bees. 
The  color  and  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  are  distress 
signals,  the  bees  are  the  ageuts  attracted  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tress.  The  farmer  and  horticulturist,  then,  should  be  as 
friendly  to  the  bees  as  is  the  bee  keeper  himself.  The 
cochineal  insect  of  Mexico,  and  the  lac  insect  of  Asia— two 
scale  or  bark  lice— give  us  our  carmine  dye  and  our  shel¬ 
lac.  The  blister  beetle  gives  us  the  “  Spanish-fly,”  and  a 
species  of  gall  fly  gives  us  an  important  element  of  much 
of  our  best  ink. 

The  insects  which  prey  upon  other  insects  are  divisible 
into  two  groups  :  the  predaceous,  which  capture  and  devour 
their  prey  as  the  cat  overcomes  the  mouse,  and  the  para¬ 
sitic,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  or  in  other  insects.  The  larvae 
which  hatch  from  these  eggs  feed  upon  their  host,  which 
becomes — most  unwillingly— the  home  and  food  as  well  as 
the  victim  of  these  parasites.  We  have  very  many  of  these 
predaceous  and  parasitic  insects,  and  it  will  be  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  describe  and  illustrate  the 
several  types,  so  that  those  interested  may  know  them, 
and  therefore  not  destroy  their  good  friends  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  fighting  their  enemies,  as  has  often 
been  done.  A  J.  cook. 


COMMUNAL  FORESTS. 

CHARLES  BARNARD. 

Communal ) orests  owned  by  townships;  utilizing  value¬ 
less  lands  In  timber  growing  for  township  invest¬ 
ment;  how  to  do  it;  forestry  commissioners  and 
rangers  aiid  their  duties;  succession  of  tree  crops;  an¬ 
nual  income;  management  of  the  crops. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  landscape  seen 
on  the  ride  from  New  York  to  Boston  is  the  great  tracts  of 
uncultivated  and  apparently  valueless  land.  Bare,  rocky 
pastures,  thiu,  poor  woods,  stony  hillsides,  and  vast  glacial 
drift  heaps  alternate  with  marshes  and  wooded  bogs.  The 
poor  land  may  be  seen  before  leaving  the  limits  of  New 
York  City  and  stony  woods  may  be  met  in  sight  of  the 
gilded  dome  of  the  State  House  at  Boston.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are  in  each  of  the  six  New  Eugland  States  many 
old  farms  that  are  not  worth  the  holding.  They  do  not  and, 
it  is  said,  cannot  produce  any  paying  crop,  unless  blueber¬ 
ries  be  a  paying  crop. 

Much  has  been  written  about  these  abandoned  farms.  It 
is  said  they  are  so  valueless  that  it  hardly  pays  the  town  to 
take  possession  of  them  for  the  unpaid  taxes.  What  could 
the  town  do  with  them— except  to  sell  them  ?  Such  lands 
invariably  grow  up  to  weeds,  shrubs  and  valueless  trees. 
Left  alone  long  enough,  it  is  true  such  lands  will  be  grad¬ 
ually  covered  with  trees,  but  who  can  afford  to  wait  for 
a  wood  lot  ?  A  man  might  be  comfortably  buried  before 
such  a  crop  would  pay.  A  man’s  children  might  starve  to 
death  waiting  for  timber  to  grow. 

This  is  perfectly  true,  and  yet  Nature  seems  to  hint  at  a 
solution  of  this  matter  of  abandoned  farms.  A  man  lives 
an  allotted  span  of  life.  A  tree  will  outlive  a  man— perhaps 
thrice  over.  On  the  other  hand,  a  town  is  immortal.  The 
town’s  people  may  die,  but  the  town  itself  may  live  for  cen¬ 
turies.  These  same  New  Eugland  towns  that  complain  so 
bitterly  of  the  burden  of  valueless  laud  are  many  of  them 
200  years  old,  older  than  the  woods  that  cover  their  hill¬ 
sides.  A  man  may  not  live  to  grow  trees  for  a  crop — a  town 
can,  because  it  is  itself  immortal.  Why,  then,  should  not 
a  township  grow  timber  ? 

How?  Why?  Why,  because  it  would  pay.  How,  is 
not  so  easy,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  consider  the 
“  how  ”  aud  let  that  show  “  why.”  Suppose  there  are  in  a 
township,  say,  two  or  three  abandoned  farms,  or  farms 
that  must  be  sold  for  the  taxes.  There  are,  besides  these, 
sundry  lots  and  parcels  of  land  belonging  to  various  tax¬ 
payers,  that  are  really  a  burden,  and  not  worth  per  acre 
the  taxes  paid  upon  them.  Such  lands  pay  no  return 
whatever,  and  the  owners  would,  in  many  cases,  be  glad  to 
sell  them  for  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre.  Suppose,  now,  the 
voters  in  town  meeting  assembled  should  take  possessiou 
of  these  abandoned  farms  and  hold  them  as  town  property  ; 
not  as  a  speculation,  waiting  for  some  club  to  buy  them 
out  for  a  game  preserve  or  private  park,  not  as  a  venture 
in  real  estate  at  all,  but  as  a  permanent  investment  for  the 
benefit  ol  the  town.  Having  secured  the  title  in  the  land, 
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the  voters  then  elect  a  forestry  commission,  with  full 
powers  to  operate  the  land  as  a  timber-producing  plant. 

Such  a  forestry  commission  would  then  proceed  in  this 
way  :  They  should,  first,  clear  away  all  the  wooden  fences, 
except  along  the  roads,  and,  secondly,  remove  all  the 
buildings.  This  would  be  clearing  up  the  stage.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  call  for  bids  for  young  forest  trees 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  the  trees  to  be  quite  small  and 
delivered  on  the  farms  by  the  dealer.  They  would  be 
ready  for  planting  in  March  and  April  and  in  October  and 
November,  and  as  fast  as  received  they  would  be  “  heeled 
in”  in  convenient  masses  ready  for  planting.  All  the 
fields  of  the  farm  being  thrown  together  by  the  removal  of 
the  fences,  the  work  of  planting  would  be  comparatively 
simple.  By  running  a  heavy  plow  through  the  land,  fur¬ 
rows  could  be  made  four  feet  apart.  The  planting  would 
consist  in  setting  the  young  trees  in  these  furrows  and 
covering  the  roots  by  hand  (with  hoes)  or  by  turning 
another  furrow  over  them  with  the  plow.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  in  passing,  that  it  would  not  pay  to  remove  the 
stone  walls,  and  they  could  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  the 
cost  of  removing  them  would  be  more  than  the  land  would 
be  worth.  Rough,  stony  fields,  in  like  manner,  could  be 
left  rough.  The  trees  being  set  very  thickly  would  soon 
smother  the  blueberry  bushes  and  other  wild  shrubs. 
Unless  very  thick  it  would  nob  pay  to  clear  up  these 
bushes.  The  plow  could  break  a  path  through  them  for 
the  planting,  and  this  would  be  sufficient. 

In  such  a  planting  on  a  large  scale  the  aim  would  be  to 
get  in  small  trees,  to  plant  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and  to 
cover  the  ground  completely.  The  trees  should  stand  about 
two  feet  apart  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  this  would  call 
for  5,445  to  the  acre.  In  plowed  lands  it  might  be  well  to 
follow  the  planting  with  one  or  two  ploivings  between  the 
rows  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but  in  pastures  and  unim¬ 
proved  fields  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  the  trees  take  care 
o  f  themselves. 

During  the  first 
growing  season 
the  chief  duty  of 
the  forestry  com¬ 
mission  would  be 
to  keep  out  cattle 
and  trespassers. 

No  persons 
should  be  allowed 
to  pick  berries  on 
the  plantation 
(there  would  not 
b  e  any  to  pick 
after  the  second 
year)  and  no  per¬ 
son  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the 
grounds  for  pic¬ 
nics  or  for  camps. 

The  building  of 
fires  on  or  near 
the  lands  should 
be  absolutely  for- 
b  idden  at  all 
times,  persons 
found  lighting 
fires  being  severe¬ 
ly  punished  by 
fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  Such  plan¬ 
tations  being  pub¬ 
lic  property,  it 
would  be  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the 
town’s  people  to 
see  that  they  were 
not  wantonly  in¬ 
jured.  However, 
it  is  not  best  to 
rely  on  public  good-will,  and  the  commissioners  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  appoint  a  ranger  or  forest-keeper  to  go  on  the 
property  and  keep  out  cattle,  excursionists  and  tramps. 
Such  a  forest- keeper  should  be  a  person  trained  in  some  good 
forestry  school  and  should  be  paid  a  good  salary,  and  give 
his  whole  time  to  the  care  of  the  plantation.  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  see  the  entire  property  once  or  twice  a  week, 
or  if  required,  every  day ;  to  keep  complete  lists  and 
records  of  all  the  trees  planted,  their  kinds  and  quantities 
and  the  character  of  the  soils  in  which  they  grow.  It 
would  also  be  his  duty  to  note  all  failures  and  losses  in 
order  to  provide  for  replanting  from  nursery  stock  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Each  fall  and  spring  he  would  see 
that  all  gaps  in  the  rows  be  filled  up  with  fresh  trees,  and 
during  the  winter  draw  up  plans  for  new  plantings. 
It  would  also  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  books  and  make  the 
sales  o l  trees.  The  commissioners  would  serve  for  nothing, 
and  the  keeper  would  be  the  only  salaried  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work.  For  a  few  weeks  in  spring  and  fall 
extra  labor  might  be  required  to  assist  in  repairing  breaks 
in  the  plantations  and  in  keeping  exterior  fences  in  order 
and  in  preparing  new  plantations. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  venture  would  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive  and  it  would  never  pay  to  hire  such  a  forest- 
keeper.  Other  countries  do  this  and  even  maintain  schools 
of  forestry  where  young  men  can  be  trained  to  the  duties 
of  keepers.  What  France  can  do  we  can  do.  If  it  pays  in 
Europe,  it  will  pay  here.  The  first  two  and  perhaps  three 
years  it  would  be  all  “outgo.”  There  would  be  no  re¬ 
turns  for  the  investment  and  it  might  appear  even  in  four 
years  as  a  particularly  unprofitable  venture  for  any  town 
to  undertake.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  trees  are  set 
very  close.  By  the  third  and  certainly  by  the  fourth  year 
it  would  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  trees — and  this  means 
a  crop.  The  first  thinning  would  be  to  take  out  every 
other  tree  on  the  entire  plantation  and  these  thinnings 


would  be  a  crop.  The  [trees  being  very  close  together 
would  be  “drawn”  or  grown  up  tall  and  slender — in  fact 
would  be  bean,  hop  and  hoop  poles.  The  next  year, 
or  the  next  year  but  one,  another  thinning  would  be 
required. 

By  taking  out  every  other  tree  a  large  crop  of  fence  posts 
will  be  gathered.  Very  soon  xt  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
out  every  other  row  of  trees  and  thus  the  trees  finally  left 
to  grow  would  be  farther  and  farther  apart.  Each  thin¬ 
ning  would  give  larger  and  larger  trees  worth  more  and 
more  money.  Estimating  the  original  planting  at  5,445 
trees  per  acre,  the  first  crop  would  be,  roughly  speaking, 
2,72§  poles.  The  second  thinning  would  give  1,361  posts 
and  stout  poles.  The  next  680  young  trees  or  telegraph 
poles. 

It  would  not  happen  that  all  these  would  be  good, 
serviceable  sticks,  but  this  would  show,  in  a  way,  how  the 
crops  would  come  into  market.  Some  of  the  sticks  would 
be  imperfect  and  only  fit  for  fire-wood,  but  even  fire-wood 
pays  something.  The  next  crop  would  be  railroad  ties, 
and  larger  poles,  and,  later,  small  logs  suitable  for  the  saw¬ 
mill  would  begin  to  come  in. 

In  a  general  way,  the  crops  would  come  every  other  year 
after  the  third,  say,  the  fifth,  seventh  and  ninth  years,  and 
then,  perhaps,  every  third  year,  the  12th,  15th  and,  per¬ 
haps,  18th  year.  From  the  20th  to  the  30th  year  there 
would  be  occasional  crops  from  fast-growing  trees  on  good 
land  whenever  they  became  too  thick,  and  in  the  30th  year 
the  entire  crop  would  be  cut  off  as  good  merchantable 
timber.  It  would  pay  in  many  instances  to  wait  even  40 
or  50  years  for  a  crop,  but  after  that  time  the  trees  would 
grow  so  slowly  that  it  would,  probably,  be  better  to  begin 
again.  Under  the  care  of  a  skilled  forest-keeper  there 
would  be,  after  the  third  year,  some  money  returns  from 
the  plantation  every  year,  both  from  the  sale  of  good 
sticks  and  from  fire-wood  cut  from  imperfect  or  misshapen 


trees,  and  from  the  trimmings  of  the  trees  cut  for  poles 
and  small  timber. 

The  only  danger  to  such  a  piece  of  town  property  would 
come  from  fire,  and  this  it  would  be  the  keeper’s  duty  to 
guard  against.  No  doubt,  under  good  management  and 
with  proper  inspection  such  woods  could  be  readily  insured 
for  a  good  part  of  their  value.  As  woods  they  would  not 
be  very  attractive  for  the  first  10  years.  The  trees  would 
be  too  close  together  to  afford  pleasure  grounds,  and  the 
trees  themselves,  being  grown  for  wood  and  not  for  beauty, 
would  be  very  tall  and  slender,  with  branches  high  above 
the  ground.  This  would  render  them  all  the  safer  from 
fires  started  in  the  grass  of  neighboring  fields,  as  the 
flames  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  higher  branches. 
Such  forests  would  be  admirable  wind-breaks  to  protect 
the  roads  and  more  valuable  lands,  and  would  form,  in 
time,  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  landscape.  If  found  profit¬ 
able  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  these  forests,  from  time  to 
time,  such  new  lands  as  could  be  purchased  by  the  town 
at  very  low  figures.  After  the  first  two  or  three  years  it 
would  also  be  a  good  plan  to  start  a  nursery  where  young 
stock  could  be  raised  for  replanting. 

Such  forests  might  properly  be  called  communal  forests. 
They  would  belong  to  the  community  or  town,  and  would 
be  a  continual  source  of  income,  instead  of  loss.  How 
much  and  how  soon  such  communal  forests  might  pay 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  commissioners  and  the 
forester  or  keeper.  If  the  former  are  earnest  and  faithful, 
and  the  latter  knows  his  trade,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  such  forests  would  pay.  At  any  rate,  they  would  pay 
better  than  wild  blueberries  and  unpaid  taxes.  What 
trees  to  plant,  how  to  care  for  the  different  kinds,  are 
questions  for  the  practical  forester.  The  aim  here  is  to 
make  the  suggestion  that  communal  forests  would  be  a 
thousand  times  better  than  unpaid  taxes  and  all  this 
wretched  moan  about  abandoned  farms. 


WILL  EDUCATION  HELP  THE  FARMER  ? 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Advantages  of  a  collegiate  education;  old  Mossback's 
floundering  movements,  and  young  Progress's  rapid 
headway  on  the  farm;  the  present  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  necessitates  more  intelligent  methods ;  the  farmer 
of  the  future  must  he  a  leader  of  men,  a  user  of 
machinery,  a  buyer,  a  salesman,  a  botanist,  a 
chemist,  an  engineer,  a  manufacturer  and  experi¬ 
menter,  and  a  sound  education  develops  executive 
ability,  gives  a  roundness  to  character,  and  tits  a 
man  for  success  in  the  battle  of  life. 

A  few  years  ago  an  agricultural  college  graduate  was 
unknown  ;  and  yet  men  ran  in  debt  for  house  and  farm, 
and  by  patient  saving  and  incessant  labor,  in  30  to  40  years 
paid  off  the  mortgage  and  became  free.  But  at  what  a 
cost  1  They  were  back-broken  and  old  before  their  time. 
Habits  of  economy  were  ground  into  their  natures  until 
recreation  seemed  a  sin  and  was  actually  a  hardship.  They 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  or  desire  to 
investigate  the  mysteries  that  surrounded  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  who  survive  are  no  more  men  and 
women,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  than  the  other  ani 
mals  that  are  found  on  the  farm.  Old  age  creeping  upon 
them,  finds  them  following  the  same  tread-mill  existence, 
until  the  grave  receives  them.  God  forbid  that  any  of  mine 
should  get  into  this  rut !  This  was  a  war  between  muscle 
and  mortgage,  in  which  the  victory  was  dearly  bought;  but 
still  it  was  was  a  victory.  To-day  the  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  transportation  and  the  cheapening  of  freight 
place  the  American  farmer  with  his  higher-priced  land 
and  labor,  in  competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  the  whole 
world.  Muscle,  unaided  by  brain,  no  longer  can  win  the 
battle  of  life  under  these  conditions.  No  shortage  of 
any  crops  now  causes  high  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  what  he 
may  raise,  and  he 
must  be  able  to 
grow  his  crops  so 
as  to  sell  at  the 
average  price,  or 
fail.  The  price  of 
farm  products  is 
now  nothing 
more  than  the  pay 
for  the  labor  be¬ 
stowed  on  them. 
The  cheaper  they 
are  grown,  the 
larger  the  wages. 
This  state  of 
things  compels 
the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  which 
can  do  better  and 
quicker  work. 

Education  fos¬ 
ters  an  inherent 
dislike  for  man 
ual  labor  and 
gives  ability  to 
ad  apt  and  use  ma¬ 
chinery,  which  is 
one  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  factors  of 
success.  As  an 
example:  One 
Cornell  boy  home 
on  a  vacation, 
commenced  cut¬ 
ting  corn  with  the 
hired  help— good, 
sturdy  fellows 
with  but  one 
idea,  i.  e.  “  to  get 
that  corn  cut.”  After  one  round,  with  blistered  fin¬ 
gers  and  aching  back  to  push  him  on,  the  student 
began  to  wish  for  an  easier  way.  (I  believe  almost 
anything  is  possible  for  him  whose  desire  is  strong 
enough  )  At  noon,  the  reaper  was  run  out  and  tinkered 
up,  and  iD  the  afternoon  the  brainy  student  accom¬ 
plished  more  work  than  the  four  laborers.  The  next 
day  he  assumed  the  place  education  will  give  any  man, 
i.  e. ,  that  of  leader,  and  saved  his  father  $10  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  present 
methods  can  be  obtained  by  working  on  a  farm,  if  one  is 
naturally  shrewd ;  but  four  years  of  college  training  will 
bring  power  to  observe,  a  desire  to  improve  and  investi¬ 
gate,  that  will,  in  a  short  time,  place  a  man  far  ahead  of 
the  muscular  farmer.  The  student  is  well  balanced;  all 
his  faculties  are  developed  ;  he  has  ability  to  enjoy  Nature 
and,  what  so  many  lack,  administrative  capacity.  No 
amount  of  education  will  transform  a  leather-head  into  a 
Roberts  or  Chamberlain.  The  successful  farmer  of  the 
future  will  have  to  practice  intensive  farming  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  managing  gangs  of  men  and  machinery,  on 
the  business  principles  of  the  great  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests,  or  grow  the  finest,  rarest,  highest-priced  delicacies 
of  farm  and  garden  products  on  small  areas,  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  gratification  of  the  rich  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  them. 

Neither  of  these  systems  has  any  use  for  the  ignorant  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  servant.  The  skilled  laborer  as  foreman  or  pro¬ 
prietor  commands  wages  far  above  the  average.  It  is 
easier  to  get  work  for  $100  per  month  than  for  $15,  if  one 
knows  how.  Lots  of  undeveloped  brains  are  of  no  earthly 
use.  A  farmer  must  be  a  producer,  manufacturer,  buyer, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  salesman. 

In  no  other  business  is  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge 
so  useful.  As  producer,  a  knowledge  of  botany  enables  one 
to  understand  the  wants  of  vegetables  and  grain  and  their 
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root  growth  so  as  to  cultivate  intelligently.  Every  year 
farmers  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  a  book  that  would  teach 
them  how  to  grow  cuttings  for  nothing,  pay  75  cents  for  a 
grape  vine  and  25  for  a  currant.  The  grape  is  never 
trimmed  and  the  currant  never  bears  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  in  the  grower.  With  the  deterioration  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  soil  by  our  present  slothful  practices,  comes 
the  necessity  for  a  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

The  average  farmer’s  knowledge  of  that  branch  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  incident :  A  friend  of  mine  mixed 
his  hen  manure  with  equal  parts  of  lime  and  ashes.  When 
he  opened  the  door  to  show  me  his  “corn  medicine,”  the 
ammonia  nearly  knocked  me  down.  With  pride  in  his  eye 
he  said  :  “  That’s  the  stuff,  it  smells  bunkum  !” 

One  long,  expensive  ditch,  which  is  a  failure,  has  been 
completed  by  a  farmer  who  despises  “  book  farmin’.”  A 
freshman  in  geology  would  have  known  better.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  soil  strata  would  have  located  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  for  springs.  The  coarse,  bulky  products  of  the 
farm  must  be  manufactured  into  more  valuable  ones.  With 
the  cow  as  a  machine  grass  and  grain  are  converted  into 
milk,  which  is  in  turn  manufactured  into  butter,  veal  and 
pork.  “  With  the  present  price  of  butter,  the  feeding  rations 
must  be  studied  with  care  or  a  dairy  will  put  you  into  a 
hole,”  says  one  of  our  most  successful  dairymen.  Testing 
the  cows,  breeding  for  milk  or  beef,  the  whole  art.  requires 
both  skill  and  close  attention,  not  possessed  by  an  untrained 
mind.  The  trained  may  make  some  failures  in  new 
methods,  which  are  indications  of  advancement.  People 
do  not  fail  in  familiar  methods  ;  they  do  so  only  when  the 
new  is  tried.  One  student  who  commenced  farming  last 
summer,  made  a  failure  in  the  application  of  one  newidea 
and  received  considerable  snubbing  ;  but  the  power  train¬ 
ing  gives  to  stick  and  overcome  kept  him  from  being  dis¬ 
couraged  and  now  his  success  is  copied  by  those  who 
derided. 

As  a  buyer,  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  business 
enables  the  farmer  to  buy  cheaper  and  to  make  favorable 
contracts,  and  keeps  him  out  of  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A 
knowledge  of  materials,  their  quality  and  abundance,  saves 
expense.  The  ordinary,  necessary  purchases  of  an  average 
farm  amount  to  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  year.  Ten  per 
cent  of  this  sum  saved  by  judicious  buying,  and  by  not 
buying  untried  novelties,  may  be  the  only  profit  for  the 
year.  A  salesman’s  knowledge  gives  the  greatest  power. 
No  man  is  a  successful  “  drummer”  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  his  trade.  The  profits  of  the  farmer  largely  depend 
on  the  selling  ability  of  the  owner. 

On  one  farm  near  here,  last  year,  every  thing  sold  went 
to  private  customers  and  seedsmen  at  25  to  50  per  cent, 
above  the  highest  quoted  city  prices.  The  things  were 
good,  but  not  so  much  better  as  the  price  would  indicate. 
It  was  the  determination  of  the  seller  to  get  his  price,  and 
former  training  enabled  him  to  do  It.  Life  at  college, 
while  young,  fosters  pride  in  personal  appearance  and 
confidence  in  one’s-self  whiph  many  farmers  lack.  Inter¬ 
course  with  others  of  superior  mental  training  sharpens 
the  intellect.  Mingling  in  society  gives  ease  of  manner 
without  which  a  man  is  a  failure  as  a  salesman.  Embar¬ 
rassed  manners  fail  to  command  respect  and  confidence, 
while  timidity  hinders  that  tactful  presentation  and 
pressing  of  sales  which  bring  success. 

1  met  Mossback  yesterday.  “  What  good  is  an  education 
on  a  farm  ?”  said  I.  “Nawthin’,”  was  the  laconic  answer. 
“Haven’t  you  20  fanning  mills  in  your  barn  and  a  note 
to  pay  at  the  bank?”  said  I.  “Yes,  but  what’s  that 
ar  to  do  with  an  eddication  ?”  Young  Progress  replied  to 
the  same  question  :  “  It  is  more  than  capital.  Plenty  are 
ready  to  lend  me  money,  but  I  don’t  need  it  now.”  Moss- 
back  paid  for  his  farm  in  51  years,  while  Progress  has  done 
it  in  13.  Ignorance  in  regard  to  his  own  vocation  keeps 
more  dollars  from  the  farmer’s  pocket  than  all  of  the  com¬ 
bined  monopolies. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

WHEAT  CULTURE. 

We  are  successfully  competing  with  the  West  in  raising 
wheat  on  land  worth  approximately  $100  per  acre,  even  at 
the  low  prices  now  prevalent.  How  do  we  do  it  ?  There 
is  no  cereal  that  shows  the  effects  of  good  treatment  more 
quickly  than  wheat,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  surer  to  dis¬ 
appoint  one  if  its  wants  are  neglected.  Wheat  requires 
certain  soils,  and  the  soil  must  be  properly  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  nutri¬ 
ment  the  elements  lacking  must  be  supplied  ;  in  other 
words,  we  must  give  the  seed  a  good  bed,  the  right  kind 
of  food,  plant  it  at  the  proper  time,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
thorough  preparation  it  will  repay  us  with  a  bountiful 
harvest.  For  over  35  years  father  has  made  wheat  his 
special  crop ;  that  is,  he  has  grown  more  of  it  each  year 
than  of  any  other  cereal,  and  it  has  helped  more  than  any 
other  single  crop  to  make  him  what  is  called  a  successful 
farmer. 

Our  last  year’s  crop  footed  up  about  5,000  bushels,  being 
an  average  yield  of  26>£  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  not  an 
extraordinarily  large  crop  for  us,  but  about  the  average, 
say,  for  the  last  six  years.  Some  seasons  it  has  gone  as 
high  as  33  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  18, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  as  poor  a  yield  as  that. 
The  method  of  culture  is  nearly  the  same  that  father  applied 
in  farming  35  years  ago,  remodeled  and  improved  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  larger 
share  of  our  wheat  is  grown  after  barley  or  oats,  and  we 
are  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  summer¬ 
fallowing.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  barley  and  oats 
have  been  removed  we  start  the  plows,  plowing  from  seven 
to  nine  inches  deep,  as  the  needs  of  the  soil  demand ;  never 
shallower  than  that,  as  we  have  found  by  repeated  exper¬ 
ience  that  it  does  not  pay  to  skim  the  surface  in  wheat 


growing.  The  plows  we  use  are  made  by  the  Syracuse  and 
Wiard  Plow  Companies,  and  seem  better  adapted  for  the 
soils  of  Western  New  York  than  those  of  any  other  make. 
We  try  to  follow  the  plows  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
rollers  and  harrows,  so  as  to  partially  pulverize  the  sur¬ 
face  before  “Old  Sol”  bakes  the  furrows  as  hard  as  a 
brick,  as  is  the  case  in  some  lands.  We  have  one  farm 
of  365  acres,  about  half  of  which  is  clay.  One  man  with  a 
three-horse  team  and  good  spring-tooth  harrow  can  do 
more  effective  work  right  after  the  plow  in  one  day  on 
such  land,  than  three  men  and  nine  horses  with  the  most 
improved  pulverizers  a  week  afterward.  After  the  land 
is  plowed  and  harrowed  we  roll  it,  then  harrow  again, 
and  if  the  barley  or  oats  grow,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
three-horse  cultivator  is  next  brought  into  requisition. 
This  implement  is  hard  on  horses,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
tool  that  does  equally  good  work  with  the  same  amount 
of  horse  power. 

After  going  over  a  field  once  or  twice  with  this  imple¬ 
ment,  nearly  all  of  the  barley,  oats,  thistles,  quack  and 
weeds  are  taken  out  by  the  roots  and  the  soil  is  rendered 
comparatively  fine  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  The 
field  is  usually  rolled  at  least  once  more,  and  harrowed 
ahead  of  the  drills.  This  is  the  general  treatment  that  we 
give  barley  or  oat-stubble.  Of  course,  we  have  to  do  more 
work  on  some  lots  and  less  on  others.  The  larger  part  of 
our  land  is  dark,  gravelly  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and 
does  not  require  nearly  as  much  cultivation,  under  the 
same  conditions,  as  the  clay.  But  the  clay  lands  produce 
a  sure  wheat  crop  when  it  is  properly  put  in.  Last  season 
wTe  summer-fallowed  65  acres,  most  of  which  was  a  clover 
sod  that  had  been  pastured  more  or  less.  After  plowing, 
which  is  done  in  Juue  and  July,  the  fallow  is  treated  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  stubble.  Many  progressive 
farmers  claim  that  fallowing  is  an  expensive  process, 
which  causes  the  loss  of  the  ground  for  a  season,  and  in 
the  end  is  of  little  value.  That  has  not  been  our  exper¬ 
ience.  I  do  not  know  of  any  quicker,  surer,  or  more  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  bringing  poor  soil  into  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  of  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil,  of  exterminating  foul  weeds,  and  of  preparing  a  more 
perfect  seed  bed  for  wheat  than  by  plowing  under  clover 
followed  by  judicious  fallowing.  Sometimes  we  take  off  a 
crop  of  hay  and  then  fallow  the  stubble,  but  I  should  not 
advise  that  except  on  very  rich  or  weedy  land.  To  be  sure, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  food  in  clover  roots,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  some  theoretical  writers  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  “Tillage  is  manure”  is  a  saying  as  old  as  agricul¬ 
ture  itself,  and  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  wheat  grow¬ 
ing.  In  some  parts  of  the  West  the  farmers  plow  the  land, 
throw  the  seed  at  the  furrows  and  drag  it  in  with  smooth¬ 
ing  harrows.  That  is  not  farming— nothing  but  trusting 
to  Providence. 

Two  friends  of  mine  went  to  Kansas  several  years  ago, 
and  began  raising  wheat  as  we  do  here  in  the  East.  The  old 
residents  laughed  at  them,  but  the  boys  have  had  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre  the  last  two  years,  while 
the  average  for  Kansas  is  not  half  that.  Well,  our  seed-bgd 
is  ready  and  the  next  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  seed  and 
fertilizers.  In  our  opinion  the  old  reliable.  Clawson  Wheat 
stands  out  pre  eminent  as  the  leading  variety  for  this  sec¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  16  years  we  have  given  it  repeated 
tests  with  Mediterranean  Hybrid,  Longberry  Red,  Fultz, 
Amber,  Post,  Diehl,  and  other  varieties  as  competitors,  and 
the  result  has  been  such  that  last  Autumn  we  sowed  202 
acres  of  Clawson  and  only  13  of  other  varieties.  A  new 
wheat  to  us,  Fulcaster  by  name,  has  been  tried  by  some 
neighboring  farmers  lately,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  ot 
our  best  wheats.  We  change  our  seed  every  two  or  three 
years  with  beneficial  effects  on  the  different  farms,  as  the 
soils  are  not  the  same  on  all  and  it  is  carefully  cleaned.  It 
would  seem  that  farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cleaning 
their  seed,  as  upon  the  seed  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
success  of  the  crop.  Then  as  to  fertilizers,  we  use  Bradley, 
Lister,  Homestead  and  Crocker  “superphosphates,”  all  of 
which  give  good  satisfaction.  In  fact,  manufactured  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  a  necessity  with  us  to  make  wheat-growing 
profitable.  The  wheat  and  fertilizer  are  drilled  in  together 
at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  of  seed,  and  from  100  to  200 
pounds  of  “superphosphate,”  peracre.  We  try  to  commence 
sowing  by  the  10th  of  September,  and  make  an  effort  to 
finish  before  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  The  wheat  is 
cut  by  four  self  binders  of  Osborne  and  Deering  make, 
which  cut  about  10  acres  each  per  day.  It  is  thrashed  in 
the  early  Autumn,  and  sold  when  the  price  suits,  and  some¬ 
times  when  it  doesn’t. 

Last  year’s  crop  figures  up  something  like  this : 


bushels  wheat  at  90  cents . $28  85 

1  ton  siraw . . .  5  UO— $28  85 

2  bushels  seed  at  80  cents .  1  00 


lto  lbs.  superphosphate  at  $1.50  per  100  lbs .  2  25  -  8  85 

$25  00 

This  leaves  us  $25  to  pay  for  our  land,  labor  and  interest 
on  the  money  invested,  and  the  land  is  growing  better  year 
by  year.  The  present  crop  at  this  writing  is  looking  good, 
except  in  spots  where  the  superfluous  water  of  last  winter 
and  spring  stood  too  long,  and  yet  in  spite  of  that  we  will 
have  a  good  average  crop.  ED5VARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 

A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

About  Insects.— I  had  a  talk  with  Prof.  Smith,  the 
Entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  last 
week.  The  grain  louse  has  been  quite  destructive  to  the 
wheat  and  rye  throughout  New  Jersey  this  season.  Many 
oat  fields  have  turned  yellow  and  the  plants  have  died. 
Farmers  who  found  the  pests  on  the  oats  at  once  concluded 
that  this  insect  was  killing  the  crop.  Prof.  Smith  says 
this  is  not  so.  Another  insect  that  works  at  the  root  is 
injuring  the  oats.  Farmers  who  have  sprayed  for  the 
plant  lice  have  been  disappointed  because  they  never 
touched  the  insect  that  was  really  doing  the  injury.  Prof. 
S.  finds  tobacco  water  a  sure  remedy  for  the  ilea  beetle. 


This  has  not  been  satisfactory  with  me  He  also  says  that 
the  tobacco  water  will  drive  off  the  potato  beetles.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  a  man  can  keep  in  his  mouth  that 
which  makes  a  potato  beetle  sick  I  Prof.  S.  also  said  that 
farmers  can  readily  handle  the  potato  beetle  if  they  will 
kill  off  the  second  brood  as  carefully  as  they  do  the  first. 
It  is  the  second  brood  that  “  seeds  ”  the  ground  for  the 
next  year. 

Pick  a  Reform  and  Push  It.— It  is  surprising  to  me 
to  see  how  many  people  there  are  who  express  substantially 
the  ideas  advanced  in  the  following  note.  If  we  only  could 
unite  our  energies  and  fight  some  one  social  evil  until  we 
conquered  it,  we  might  accomplish  something.  As  it  is, 
we  have  our  pet  evils,  and  in  our  anxiety  to  get  to  close 
quarters  with  them,  we  whack  each  other  over  the  shins. 
Evil  grows  fat  on  the  bad  temper  thus  produced. 

“  What  a  spectacle  does  our  country  present !  Sixty-five 
millions  of  the  freest  people  on  earth  nearly  all  most  bit¬ 
terly  wanting  needed  reform,  and  yet  not  able  to  agree  on 
one  point  or  policy  on  which  to  unite.  What  use,  what 
senseis  there  in  this  waiting,  this  wrangling,  costly,  danger¬ 
ous  delay  ?  Divided  we  stand  to  fall  unitedly  if  we  cannot 
ere  long  agree  on  some  great  national  reform  that  shall 
bring  us,  as  it  were,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  What 
is  that  reform,  and  how  shall  we  find  it  or  agree  on  it  ? 
How  I  wish  we  could  take  the  ‘  sense-us  ’  of  the  people  on 
that  one  point.  Wbat  evil  do  a  majority  complain  of  and 
want  abolished  first  ?  I  believe  intemperance  would  be 
selected,  and  that  by  an  overwhelming  majority.” 

Cooling  Milk  in  Bottles.— The  bottled  milk  industry 
is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Even  in  our  small 
towns  and  villages  milkmen  are  forced  to  bottle  their  milk 
or  lose  their  best  customers.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  presented  to  dairymen,  particularly  in  this  sea¬ 
son  of  ice  famine,  is  that  of  cooling  the  bottled  milk  prop¬ 
erly.  The  following  letter  was  recently  sent  by  a  bright 
young  New  Jersey  farmer  to  Professor  E.  B.  Voorhees.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  theR.  N.-Y.’s  scientific  men  will 
tell  us  the  “  why  ”  of  the  matter.  Most  dairymen  close  the 
jar  before  cooling,  but  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so? 
“We  have  been  bottling  the  milk  warm,  leaving  the  jar 
open  and  in  cold  water  until  cooled  down  to  60  degrees; 
then  we  seal  the  jars  and  submerge  them  in  cold  water 
until  the  time  for  the  wagon  to  start;  after  all  our  careful 
handling  the  milk  will  not  keep,  but  sours  before  the 
wagon  gets  around  again  the  next  day.  Our  cows  are  all 
pure  Jerseys  and  our  milk  will  average  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  cream  at  this  season.  The  cows  are  fed  cut  hay  mixed 
with  quarts  of  corn-meal  and  two  quarts  of  new-process 
linseed  meal  per  day,  besides  ‘green  feed,’  such  as  wheat, 
Scarlet  Clover,  Red  Clover,  Timothy,  etc.  1.  Is  the  trouble 
due  to  putting  the  milk  in  the  jars  warm  ?  2.  Would  it 
be  better  to  cool  it  to  60  degrees  before  putting  it  in  ?  If 
so,  why  ?  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not  keep  when  cooled 
down  to  60  degrees  in  an  open  jar  as  well  as  though  it  were 
cooled  before  bottling.  3.  Would  an  aerator  obviate  the 
difficulty  ?  ” 

“  Adulterated  Beer.” — A  general  agent  of  one  of  our 
leading  insurance  companies  tells  me  that  the  drinking  of 
the  beer  now  in  general  use  has  necessitated  a  change  in 
the  writing  of  policies  for  insurance.  Such  beer  is  not  a 
beverage  made  from  hops  and  barley  alone.  At  least  one- 
third  corn-meal  is  used,  the  proper  color  and  consistency 
being  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  secret  combinations 
of  chemicals  and  drugs.  “I  would  rather  pass  a  moderate 
whisky  drinker  than  a  habitual  beer  drinkeer,”  said  an 
expert  medical  examiner  for  an  insurance  company  the 
other  day,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  our  leading  life  insurance 
companies  are  becoming  more  and  more  afraid  of  beer 
drinking.  While  the  use  of  these  dangerous  beer  adulter¬ 
ants  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  public  health,  the  farm¬ 
er  who  grows  hops  and  barley  also  suffers.  If  the  product 
of  cheap  corn  can  be  so  “doctored”  by  drugs  as  to  pass 
for  barley  and  malt  beverages  at  the  same  price  as  that 
obtained  for  the  genuine  article,  yrho  loses  and  who  gains 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  beer  ? 

Numbering  Farm  Houses.— This  is  the  latest  scheme 
among  California  farmers.  The  roads  are  given  some  ap 
propriate  name  and  then  measured,  and  each  mile  is  divided 
into  10  imaginary  blocks.  These  blocks  are  numbered  al¬ 
ternately.  beginning  on  the  end  of  the  road  nearest  the 
county-seat.  This  gives  20  blocks  to  the  mile.  The  houses 
are  then  designated  by  the  number  of  the  block  in  which 
they  happen  to  come.  Should  there  be  more  than  one 
house  in  the  block,  the  same  number  will  be  applied,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  Each  resident  erects  a 
uniform  sign  at  the  entrance  of  the  road,  the  sign  to  con¬ 
tain  the  number  of  the  block,  and,  if  desired,  the  name  of 
the  resident.  This  costs  but  little,  aud  makes  it  very  easy 
to  find  a  desired  residence. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Transplanting. — Tomatoes  are  taking  up  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  at  this  time.  The  majority  of  plauters 
wait  for  a  wet  spell  or  else  use  water  in  setting  out  the 
plants.  I  think  if  they  would  set  them  out  in  the  after¬ 
noons  on  freshly  furrowed  land,  covering  them  well  up  to 
the  tops,  and  then  pack  the  soil  around  them  firmly  with 
the  foot,  they  would  abandon  the  wetting  and  the  wet  days. 
Wetting  plants  is,  like  shaking  trees  when  transplanting, 
of  no  use,  if  not  a  positive  injury.  Tomato  plants  should 
not  be  planted  over  five  inches  deep  aud  three  is  better. 
Cherries  have  mostly  succumbed  to  the  rot  or  fungus.  The 
trees  have  been  unhealthy  here  for  the  last  10  years. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  I.  J.  Blackwell. 

A  New'  Celery  at  Boston.— One  of  the  surprises  of  the 
Boston  market  of  1889,  was  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
Paris  Golden  Celery,  which  jumped  into  popularity  at  a 
bound.  It  is  really  a  fine-looking  celery,  to  say  the  least, 
and  is  also  fair  eating.  In  color  it  is  golden  yellow  which 
attracts  the  eye,  and  it  comes  quite  ear  ly  in  the  season— 
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about  the  time  when  the  Kalamazoo  stock  Is  shown.  It 
may  be  called  a  one-hearted  celeVy,  but  in  some  hands  it  is 
somewhat  branching  :  the  leaf  stalks  are  very  solid,  being 
in  that  respect  much  superior  to  the  Kalamazoo.  Two 
plants  grown  in  good  soil  and  pinned  together  make  a 
bunch  that  “counts  one  in  a  box.”  It  came  to  this 
country  from  Vilmorin,  the  Parisian  seedsman.  It  is  now 
being  cultivated  right  and  left,  and  possibly  too  much  of 
it  will  be  grown.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  banked  all 
at  once  ;  some  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  along  into  the 
winter.  A  leading  dealer  in  Fanueil  Hall  Market  informs 
me  that  his  trade,  which  is  a  hotel  sort,  was  clamoring  for 
it  all  winter,  and  as  its  pitting  qualities  are  good,  there  is 
no  reason  why  that  trade  should  not  be  accommodated. 
Another  characteristic  of  Paris  Golden  that  commends  it, 
is  that  it  is  in  a  measure  self-bleaching.  Vilmorin  states, 
in  his  catalogue,  that  it  is  literally  self-bleaching ;  but  I 
find  that,  if  the  earth  is  drawn  up  to  it  until  it  is  half 
covered,  its  texture  is  improved  and  it  becomes  much 
sweeter  eating.  Its  appearance  is  not  altered  by  the  opera¬ 
tion,  for  the  leaf  stalks  remain  about  of  the  same  color  as 
before  banking — yellowish-green— but  its  eating  qualities 
are  improved.  Herein  lies  the  danger  to  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cessful  introduction  ;  for  if  the  trade  should  find  that  they 
cannot  tell  whether  it  has  been  banked  or  not,  they  will  be 
a  little  chary  of  buying  it,  for  unless  it  has  been  banked  it 
is  tough  eating.  In  growing,  it  can  be  planted  in  rows  not 
more  than  four  feet  apart,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Thus,  if  it  thrives  well,  there  will  be  a  large  crop  per  acre. 
The  rows  are  so  close  because  very  little  soil  is  needed  to 
bank  it,  especially  if  it  is  marketed  before  heavy  frost.  If 
it  is  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  November  10 — the  time 
to  commence  pitting  our  Boston  Market — it  will  have  to  be 
banked  to  the  top  of  the  leaves.  In  that  case  the  rows 
should  be  farther  apart  so  that  there  will  be  earth  enough 
to  bank  it.  I  notice  that  one  grower  is  dotting  out  his 
Boston  Market  in  rows  the  usual  six  feet  apart,  and  is 
pricking  a  row  of  Paris  Golden  between  every  two  rows. 
He  is  evidently  going  to  market  it  early,  by  slightly  bank¬ 
ing  it,  an  operation  that  will  not  disturb  his  rows  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Market.  Later  on,  he  will  use  the  same  earth  that  had 
banked  his  Paris  Golden  for  banking  his  Boston  Market. 
In  such  cases  the  land  should  be  previously  left  unplanted, 
for  our  regular  celery  is  grown  as  a  second  cron,  being 
pricked  in,  in  vacant  rows  between  early  crops.  E.  p.  K. 

Pressing  Horticultural  Work.— Black-seed  onions, 
when  young,  are  about  the  most  sensitive  little  plants  in 
the  garden  to  neglect.  If  disregarded  for  a  short  time 
after  they  first  need  care,  they  rarely  recover.  I  have  been 
through  mine  twice— the  last  time  very  carefully — and  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  through  them  again  next  week,  and  when  the 
third  cultivation  and  weeding  are  over,  I  trust  there  will 
not  be  as  many  weeds  upon  the  four  acres  as  a  Rural 
reader  could  carry  away  in  his  vest-pocket.  When  that  is 
done,  we  sow  Short-horn  or  Stump-rooted  Carrot  seed  in 
every  alternate  space  between  the  rows.  The  onion  seed  is 
sown  in  rows  12  and  14  inches  apart,  and  the  carrot  seed 
will  be  sown  in  the  14-inch  spaces.  The  onions  will  be  ripe 
in  August.  They  are  harvested  and  put  away  to  cure  for 
market ;  the  carrots  are  cultivated  and  left  to  grow  until 
late  in  the  fall,  by  which  time  there  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  a  fine  crop.  The  moment  we  shall  have  finished  pick¬ 
ing  strawberries,  we  shall  turn  the  vines  under  and  set  the 
ground  with  cabbage  and  celery.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  work  is  unceasing  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  as 
soon  as  marketing  strawberries  begins,  night-work  has  to 
begin,  and  shipments  are  made  by  every  night  as  well  as 
day  express.  j.  m.  smith. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


MAKE  EVERY  EDGE  CUT. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who  sent  his 
mowing  machine  into  the  hay  field  with  a  part  of  his 
kuives  so  dull  that  they  would  scarcely  cut?  And  yet  when 
we  think  it  over,  this  is  what  many  of  us  are  now  doing  in 
all  our  farming  operations.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
edges  with  which  we  cut  our  way  on  the  farm,  and  see  if 
they  are  not  dull.  First  the  cows :  Are  you  making  as 
much  money  from  the  cows  as  can  be  made  from  them  ? 
No,  you  are  not,  because  first  they  are  not  as  good  stock 
as  they  might  have  been.  You  might  have  got  a  thorough¬ 
bred  bull-calf  for  a  small  amount  a  few  years  ago,  or  you 
might  have  paid  a  few  dollars  more  and  have  bred  to  your 
neighbor’s  thoroughbred,  instead  of  to  that  scrub;  but 
you  did  not.  Or  you  might  have  read  in  the  dairy  column 
how  the  best  dairymen  were  making  good  butter,  and 
then  practiced  what  you  read  ;  but  you  did  not.  And  are 
there  not  various  other  ways  wherein  you  could  have 
sharpened  up  the  dairy  edge  on  your  farm  and  can  still  do 
so?  Now  let  us  look  at  the  implements  :  Where  are  they  ? 
If  they  are  under  cover,  well  painted  and  oiled,  then  this 
edge  is  well  sharpened ;  but  if  not,  you  are  paying  the 
manufacturer  and  the  blacksmith  very  dear  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  running  with  this  dull  edge.  And  the  manure  pile  ! 
This  is  the  biggest  blade  in  the  machine  ;  look  to  it  care¬ 
fully  ;  see  that  it  grows  no  smaller,  and  if  possible  make  it 
bigger. 

These  are  only  three  of  the  many  edges  with  which  you 
cut ;  but  see  what  a  difference  it  makes  whether  these  are 
sharp  or  dull.  Are  you  working  with  every  knife  in  good 
order  or  are  your  kuives,  dull,  broken  and  rusty.  Perhaps 
they  are  aud  you  don’t  realize  it ;  perhaps  you  have  been 
toiling  and  sweating  so  long  under  your  heavy  work  that 
it  has  become  second  nature  to  you.  If  this  is  so  stop  now, 
think  carefully  over  every  branch  of  your  farming  aud  re_ 
solve  that  you  will  make  every  edge  cut;  for  unless  you  dot 
you  will  keep  “  under  the  harrow”  to  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  What  becomes  of  the  city  merchant  who  does  not 
make  every  edge  of  his  machine  cut;  who  does  not  think 
morning,  noon  and  night  how  he  can  best  improve  each  line 
of  Ilia  business  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple ;  “  He  foils,” 


and  in  these  times  unless  the  farmer  uses  the  well  di¬ 
rected  energy  and  persistence  of  his  successful  city  brother, 
he  will  fail. 

But  there  is  one  knife  that  should  be  sharpened,  not  on 
account  of  any  money  it  may  directly  earn,  but  on  account 
of  the  pleasure  it  will  give,  and  that  is  fruits  and  flowers. 
Don’t  let  us  be  in  one  perpetual  grind  from  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  ’till  Saturday  night:  we  can  work  all  the  better  for 
having  a  little  pleasure  and  nothing  on  the  farm  can  give 
so  much  of  this  as  fruits  and  flowers.  Let  us  have  more  of 
these  than  we  want;  let  us  share  them  with  our  neighbors 
and  we  will  never  regret  having  sharpened  this  edge. 

P.  B.  C. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Applying  Stable  Manure  In  July. 

Several  Subscribers.— Last  year  the  R.  N.-Y.  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  about  quite  a  remarkable  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  employed  at  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  Among  other 
things  it  was  stated  that  the  farmers  apply  what  stable 
manure  they  use  in  July.  Why  is  this  done  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  D.  C.  LEWIS. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  my  farming,  before  the  general  in¬ 
troduction  of  chemical  fertilizers,  the  question  with  me 
was  how  to  make  the  most  productive  wheat  crop,  and 
after  wheat  how  to  secure  the  best  yield  of  grass.  At 
that  time  probably  100  acres  of  oats  were  grown  where 
now  there  are  10,  and  wheat  always  succeeded  the  oats 
and  I  was  forced  to  use  all  my  yard  manure  for  the 
wheat  and  to  assist  in  making  my  grass  crop,  with 
the  addition  of  150  pounds  to  200  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre.  Then  I  would  apply  about  100  bushels  of  green 
sand  marl  per  acre,  with  all  the  yard  manure,  and  the 
150  pounds  to  200  pounds  of  guano.  I  was  quite 
sure  of  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  crop  of  grass, 
with  the  introduction  of  chemical  manures.  As  oats  in 
these  days  have  proved  an  unprofitable  crop  with  me,  an 
entire  change  has  come  about  in  my  routine.  It  is  now 
wheat,  grown  exclusively  with  chemical  fertilizers,  two 
years  of  mowing  or  pasture,  then  corn  and  next  potatoes. 
This  rotation  seems  to  be  at  present  the  most  profitable. 
As  I  do  not  make  large  quantities  of  yard  manure,  keeping 
only  four  head  of  cattle,  and  utilizing  my  wheat  straw  and 
corn-fodder  for  the  purpose  of  manure,  the  latter  is  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  coarse  state.  Now, I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  take 
hold  of  such  coarse  material  as  plant  food  as  well  as  corn, 
it  being  a  strong  feeder.  My  accumulations  of  yard 
manure  for  the  year  will  make  a  fair  dressing — say 
10  loads  per  acre  on  from  14  to  17  acres,  each  year.  As  I 
make  only  one  application  during  the  crop  year,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  this  system  of  applying  my  yard  manures,  my  first 
cause  of  anxiety  was  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
manure  applied  in  July  from  evaporation  and  waste.  I 
was  induced  to  leave  a  few  acres  unmanured  then,  making 
an  application  in  the  following  March,  in  order  to  notice 
by  actual  experiment  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  corn  and 
the  succeeding  crops.  I  found  there  was  but  little,  if  any, 
difference,  and  that  what  existed  was  in  favor  of  the  July 
application.  This  system  appears  satisfactory,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  continue  it  so  long  as  I  continue  my  present  crop 
rotation — wheat,  grass,  corn  and  potatoes.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  when  I  applied  my  yard  manure  to  the 
wheat  crop  I  was  depending  on  the  sward  alone,  with  the 
natural  soil,  for  my  corn  crop;  but  since  the  advent  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  when  I  can  make  a  crop  of  potatoes 
with  a  liberal  application  of  them,  and  a  light  application 
to  the  wheat  crop  at  the  time  of  seeding,  I  have  no  anxiety 
about  making  every  crop  a  success,  provided  the  seasons 
are  favorable. 

Riparian  Rights. 

M.  B.,  Home  Park,  Montana.— I  was  pleased  to  see  so 
much  interest  in  the  matter  of  irrigation,  as  that  is  the 
only  means  we  have  of  supplying  moisture  enough  to 
plants  to  keeD  them  growing.  The  valleys  in  some  parts 
ot  Montana  are  getting  so  thickly  settled  that  water  is 
very  scarce,  and  several  parties  are  at  law  to  see  who  has 
the  best  right  to  it.  If  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land  through 
which  a  stream  is  running,  has  he  a  right  to  take  water 
from  the  creek  over  his  land,  having  it  so  arranged  that 
all  waste  water  returns  to  the  main  channel  before  leaving 
his  land  ?  Or  can  parties  living  below  on  another  stream 
of  which  said  stream  is  a  tributary,  prevent  him  from 
using  the  water?  What  is ’the  law  with  regard  to  the 
matter  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  general  principle  that  every  owner  of  land 
on  a  natural  stream  of  water,  has  a  right  to  use  the  water 
for  any  reasonable  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  a  similar 
right  of  owners  above,  below  or  opposite  him.  He  may 
take  the  water  to  supply  his  dwelliug,  to  irrigate  his  laud,  or 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  cattle,  or  to  use  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  purposes,  such  as  the  running  of  water-wheels,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  sensibly  and  injuriously  lessen  its  volume. 
Where  the  stream  is  small  aud  does  not  supply  water  more 
than  sufficient  to  answer  the  natural  wants  of  the  different 
owners  along  its  banks,  none  of  the  proprietors  can  use  the 
water  for  irrigating  or  manufacturing  purposes;  but  for 
domestic  purposes  aud  for  watering  stock  one  proprietor 
will  be  justified  in  using  the  whole  of  it.  Twenty  years’ 
use  adverse  to  the  rights  of  another,  will  give  the  person 
so  using  the  stream  the  right  to  continue  the  use,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  other’s  rights.  In  the  above  case  if  the  stream 
is  so  small  that  it  doesn’t  supply  more  than  enough  water 
for  the  ordinary  needs  of  those  living  on  its  banks,  and  if 
the  amount  of  water  expended  in  irrigation  before  the 


water  returns  to  the  stream  is  enough  to  sensibly  lessen 
the  volume  of  the  latter,  our  inquirer  has  no  right  to  use 
the  stream  for  irrigating  purposes,  to  the  injury  of  those 
living  lower  down  along  its  course. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  B.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  the  best  work 
on  “artificial  manures”  in  English,  French  or  German? 

2.  Is  fish  manure  of  much  value  ? 

Ans. — l.  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  by  Joseph 
Harris,  is  the  best  English  work  Storer’s  Agriculture  is 
excellent.  2.  Yes.  The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station 
in  analyzing  a  half  dozen  different  samples  of  dried  and 
ground  fish  found  them  to  contain  from  5.23  to  8.5  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  from  4.2  to  1.33  per  cent,  of  soluble  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  from  1.96  to  4.65  per  cent,  of  reverted  phos¬ 
phoric  acid ;  and  from  2.22  to  3.8  per  cent,  of  insolu  le 
phosphoric  acid.  The  estimated  value  of  four  samples  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  cost  by  32  cents,  $1.11,  $2.17  and  $2.51  respectively, 
while  the  cost  of  two  samples  exceeded  the  valuation  by 
23  cents  and  $5  97  respectively.  Fish  usually  analyzes  very 
high  in  nitrogen,  and  as  this  is  the  most  costly  constituent 
of  fertilizers,  any  form  of  fish  fertilizer  should  be  valuable. 

H.  E.  T.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. — There  is  in  my  neighborhood  a 
certain  farm  which  experiment  shows  receives  no  benefit 
from  the  application  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes;  but 
good  results  come  from  the  application  of  complete  fertil¬ 
izers.  1.  Does  that  show  that  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  of  no  use  to  the  soil  at  present  ?  *  2.  Would  other  forms 
of  the^ame  substances  be  likely  to  be  of  use  ?  3.  What  is 
the  cheapest  method  of  furnishing  nitrogen,  supposing* that 
is  all  the  soil  needs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  it  does  not  show  that  the  soil  will  not  be 
benefited  by  phosphates.  The  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  most  samples  of  wood  ashes  is  too  small  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  plants  unless  very  heavy  quantities  are  ap¬ 
plied.  2.  No,  unleached  ashes  give  potash  in  its  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  form,  that  of  carbonate,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime.  3.  This  soil  un¬ 
questionably  needs  nitrogen  in  soluble  form  and  probably 
phosphate.  Clover  among  green  crops  is  the  best  and 
cheapest.  For  the  rest,  we  should  use  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  and  blood.  If  one  alone  were  used,  we 
should  choose  the  nitrate  of  soda  applying  it  to  the  crops 
several  times  during  their  growth  as  previously  explained 
in  these  columns. 

J.  A.  R.,  Stanard’s  Corners,  Y.  Y. — I  have  a  14-acre 
field  on  the  Genesee  River  flat.  It  has  been  cleared  15  or 
20  years,  stumped,  and  used  alternately  for  grain  and 
meadow,  and  has  always  produced  well ;  but  about  two 
years  ago  blackberries  began  to  come  in  it,  and  now  they 
seem  in  a  fair  way  to  monopolize  it.  Why  have  they  in¬ 
truded,  and  what  is  the  best  way  of  ridding  the  lot  of 
them  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of  exterminating  live- 
forever  (Sedum  telephium). 

ANS. — We  should  cut  the  canes  down  in  the  hottest  part 
of  July,  and  plow  the  land  and  cultivate  later,  if  needed. 
Nothing  but  continuous  clean  culture  will  subdue  livefor- 
ever,  that  we  know  of.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  little  faith  in 
the  results  of  introducing  diseased  plants  of  liveforever. 

W.  H.,  Carlisle,  Ky. — 1.  What  is  a  remedy  for  insects 
that  infest  the  raspberry  ?  2.  What  are  two  standard 

varieties  of  strawberries,  one  to  ripen  before,  and  the  other 
after,  the  Sharpless  ? 

ANS. — 1.  Specimens  of  the  canes  or  insects  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  identification.  It  may  be  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket. 
This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  long,  compact  lines.  The 
canes  are  apt  to  break  from  being  weakened.  The  best 
way  is  to  collect  the  canes  in  the  winter  and  burn  them. 

2.  The  Monmouth  and  Gandy  (early  and  late)  do  well  in 
many  places.  Kentucky,  as  a  late  berry,  is  popular. 
Would  advise  a  trial  of  Parker  Earle  as  continuing  to 
fruit  after  Sharpless. 

E.  A.  T.,  Croton,  Ohio. — I  top  my  new  raspberry  canes 
at  a  hight  of  2)4  to  3  feet.  This  causes  them  to  throw  out 
laterals  which  attain  a  length  of  from  three  to  eight  feet, 
and  prevent  the  use  of  a  cultivator  between  the  rows.  At 
what  length  should  they  be  cut  ? 

Ans.— The  best  way  is  to  pinch  or  cut  out  the  laterals  in 
their  earlier  growth — say  when  18  inches  long. 

J.  A.  E.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.— Has  the  Rural  New-Yorker  had 
any  experience  in  thinning  potatoes  to  one  stalk  ? 

ANS.— Yes,  a  little,  but  not  to  make  exact  comparative 
tests.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  sprouts  came  up  apparently  too 
close.  There  were  too  many.  About  two  stems  from  each 
seed  piece  were  pulled  up.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
over  700  bushels  to  the  acre  on  rich  garden  soil. 

C.  A.  R.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. — How  can  a  brick  walk  be  made? 
Is  it  desirable  for  farm  grounds  ? 

Ans.— The  Rural’s  advice  would  be  not  to  make  one. 
We  consider  brick  walks  undesirable  for  any  location.  If 
any  of  our  readers  know  how  to  make  good  ones,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 

C.  J.  M.,  L.  Oenesee,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  much  blue  vitriol 
can  I  use  with  Paris-green  in  three  gallons  of  water,  to 
prevent  rot,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  potato  tops  ? 
2.  Where  can  I  get  a  light,  handy  sprinkler  with  which 
one  man  can  sprinkle  the  solution  ? 

A::s. — 1.  Three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  three  gallons. 
We  know  nothing  positively  as  to  what  extent  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  rot.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Y ermont  Experiment 
Station  says  that  by  applying  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  time, 
and  repeating  the  application  four  or  five  times  through 
the  season,  rot  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Paris-green  will  he  sufficient  for  that  amount 
of  water.  2.  The  aquapult  is  what  you  want  for  applying 
the  solution.  Write  W,  &  B.  Douglas,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  for  it. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 

Young  Men  for  the  Farm. 

E.  E.  S.,  South  Greece,  N.  Y.— In  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  June  14,  I  see  C. 

L.  W.,  of  Peru,  Ill.,  gives  his  reason  for 
staying  on  the  farm,  in  answer  to  J.  M. 
Drew’s  inquiry,  “Why  do  Boys  Stay  on  the 
Farm  ?  ”  Now  I  am  a  boy  yet  myself  and 
want  to  tell  J.  M.  Drew  that  boys  that  are 
brought  up  on  the  farm  as  they  should  he, 
and  taught  to  respect  it,  and  who  are  not 
made  such  slaves  as  were  pictured  in  a  late 
RURAL  cartoon,  are  willing  to  be  farmers, 
and  like  the  business.  Another  reason  why 
boys  are  so  down  on  farming  is  that  they 
hear  their  parents  complaining  so  much 
and  of  course  are  discouraged.  I  could 
give  several  reasons  why  boys  are  down  on 
farming.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is 
outside  influences.  By  that  I  mean  stories 
they  are  told  when  out  with  the  boys,  as 
pictured  in  the  cartoon  referred  to,  where 
“  James  is  talking  it  over  with  the  hoys.”  I 
want  to  caution  the  farmer  about  home  in¬ 
fluences  also.  He  should  try  to  furnish  the 
boy  with  enough  amusement  at  home,  so 
that  he  will  not  have  to  go  to  the  village 
for  it.  Give  him  good  reading  matter,  and, 
if  he  likes  music,  let  him  have  it ;  it  will  he 
cheaper  than  using  tobacco  or  drinking. 
One  reason  too  often  overlooked  why  boys 
get  uneasy,  is  allowing  them  to  be  tempted 
by  hired  help.  I  well  remember  the  first 
time  I  was  sick  of  farming.  I  had  been 
working  with  the  hired  man,  one  who  had 
been  hired  for  a  few  days  in  hoeing.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  had  traveled  a 
good  deal  and  had  seen  the  world.  I  asked 
all  the  questions  I  could  think  of,  and  he 
told  his  adventures  and  enough  lies  to 
make  any  boy  sick  of  the  farm.  I  think 
the  hired  help  has  more  influence  on  our 
farmer  boys  than  their  parents  dream  of, 
and  when  the  hired  man  gets  mad  at  any¬ 
thing  he  generally  expresses  his  opinion  of 
farming  and  of  the  farmer  to  the  boy — at 
least  it  has  been  so  in  my  case.  I  know 
boys  who  have  bragged  about  the  stories 
their  hired  men  could  tell.  Now  farmers, 
is  this  right  ?  Are  not  your  boys  better 
than  hired  help  ?  If  so,  try  to  have  them 
realize  where  these  stories  come  from  ;  and 
use  them  as  a  parent  should,  not  as  the 
Rural  has  pictured  their  treatment ;  for  I 
will  admit  that  boys  are  rather  prone  to 
complain.  Just  as  you  would  not  dream  of 
putting  a  colt  in  a  horse’s  place,  so  should 
you  act  with  the  boy ;  he  is  not  yet  a  man 
and  should  not  be  required  to  do  a  man’s 
work.  I  agree  with  C.  L.  W.  in  allowing 
the  boy  to  raise  a  calf  or  colt,  or  have  a 
patch  of  land  to  work.  I  think  he  learns  a 
lesson ;  when  he  does  raise  anything,  he 
learns  to  take  an  interest  in  it  and  sees  the 
responsibility  of  having  something  to  care 
for  ;  at  least  it  was  so  in  my  case.  I  have 
been  out  among  strangers  for  myself,  but 
was  glad  to  get  back  on  the  old  farm. 
Now  my  father  is  dead  and  I  have  the  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  the  farm  and  I  must  say, 
with  thankfulness,  that  he  prepared  me  for 
such  a  responsibility  by  giving  me  a  little 
land  to  work  w.hile  a  lad,  and  in  other 
ways. 

H.  S.  W.,  Onondaga  County,  N.Y.— As 
I  read  the  R.  N.-Y.  from  week  to  week, 
striving  to  obtain  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  great  problems  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  I  am  especially  interested  in  all  that 
relates  to  farmers’  sons  who  remain  on  the 
farm  to  follow  in  their  fathers’  footsteps. 

As  I  told  the  Rural  some  time  ago,  I 
can  hardly  tell  how  I  came  to  remain  on 
the  farm,  as  from  my  early  boyhood  I 
had  an  intense  desire  to  lead  a  mercantile 
life ;  but  being  an  only  son,  with  a  desire 
to  be  a  help  to  my  farmer  father,  I  re¬ 
mained  at  home  on  the  farm,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  “  hayseed  ”  by  the  city  chaps, 
but  with  a  strong  determination  not  to  be 
considered  a  “  wayback”  in  the  matter  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  farmers’  sons  leave  home  to  engage  in 
occupations  other  than  that  of  their 
fathers  ?  I  say  no  !  It  is  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at.  What  is  there  (especially  in 
these  days  of  agricultural  depression)  to 
tempt  the  boys  to  remain  on  the  farm  ? 
Every  boy  who  stays  on  the  farm  sees  all 
his  boyhood  friends,  schoolmates  and  even 
acquaintances  leave  home  to  seek  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  city.  He  hears  of  one  or 
two  of  them  who  may  have  obtained  good 
positions,  with  salaries  much  beyond  what 
he  can  earn  on  the  farm.  But  of  the  major¬ 
ity  who  fall  by  the  way-side,  or  who  earn 
barely  enough  to  keep  them  from  “  hand  t* 
mouth  ”  he  hears  nothing.  People  never 
mention  them.  It  is  only  the  favored  out* 
who  are  reported  in  the  country  homes. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  boy 
looks  with  envy  and  longing  at  his  brother 
in  the  city,  who  wears  better  clothes  every 
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day  than  he  can  wear  on  Sunday, 
has  soft  hands  and  very  often  patronizing 
airs,  and  who  would  scarcely  speak  to  his 
old  schoolmate  should  the  latter  call  at  his 
place  of  business.  How  does  all  this  make 
the  country  boy  feel  ?  He  says  to  himself : 
“I  am  just  as  capable  as  he,  with  just  as 
good  an  education,  and  I  think  the  good 
clothes  will  fit  me  as  well ;  in  fact,  I  don’t 
like  to  farm  any  way,  never  did,  and  lam 
going  to  the  city  to  work.”  He  speaks  to 
father  about  it,  and  the  father  who  wishes 
his  boy  to  remain  on  the  farm,  makes  a 
mistake  right  here,  for  he  says  :  “  No,  you 
stay  here  on  the  farm,  I  can’t  get  along 
without  you.  You  would  look  nice  in  the 
city  I  This  is  the  place  for  you.”  And  the 
boy  stays  ?  Not  much.  He  goes  at  once, 
and  10  chances  to  one  if  the  father  had  said 
“Go  and  try  it,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it, 
come  back,”  the  boy  would  never  have  gone 
at  all.  There  is  such  a  difference  in  fathers. 
Yes,  and  as  much  difference  in  sons.  Some 
boys  (not  all  farmers’  sons  either)  can  be 
interested  in  nothing  under  the  sun.  They 
work  because  they  are  compelled  to  and  are 
no  help  to  themselves  or  others,  and  in  such 
cases  we  can’t  make  something  from  noth¬ 
ing.  Now  let  all  of  us  who  have  escaped 
the  allurements  of  city  life,  (and  city  at¬ 
tractions  are  legion)  as  we  plow  and  sow, 
even  though  we  have  not  gathered  a  boun¬ 
tiful  harvest  for  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
make  ourselves  worthy  of  our  occupation. 
It  is  surely  worthy  of  us.  With  good 
health,  good  appetites,  and  plenty  of  good 
honest  labor,  we  may  say : 

Let  sailors  sing  the  windy  deco, 

Let  soldiers  praise  their  armor; 

Rut  in  my  heart  this  toast  I’ll  keep, 

“The  Independent  Farmer!” 

Even  though  we  may  not  be  especially  de¬ 
lighted  with  farming,  let  us  give  it  more 
study,  do  our  work  better,  read  the  R.  N.-Y. 
every  wreek  to  become  more  familiar  with 
our  profession,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  this 
case  “familiarity  will  uot  breed  con¬ 
tempt.” 

Let  all  of  us  farmers’  sons  who  remain  on 
the  farm,  make  preparations  to  have  our 
pictures  in  the  Rural  in  a  few  years  as 
representative  farmers  from  our  respective 
States. 

What  Ails  The  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  ? 

G.  E.  J.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — The  report  is 
current  here  to-day  that  Prof.  Ladd  has  re¬ 
signed  the  position  of  Chemist  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  is  going  away.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  he  has  been  simply 
forced  out  of  this  place  by  the  Director,  and 
as  a  farmer  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Station  I  would  like  to  know  what  ft 
is  coming  to.  When  the  present  Director 
assumed  the  position,  we  had  one  of  the 
strongest  equipped  stations  in  this  country. 
With  Messrs.  Goff,  Ladd  &  Beckwith,  all 
strong  men,  the  station  was  doing  capital 
work ;  but,  first,  Mr.  Goff  left,  then  Beck¬ 
with  and  now  Ladd,  and  what  is  left  ?  It  is 
useless  for  the  Director  or  Board  to  say  that 
these  men  all  left  of  their  own  accord.  We 
of  Geneva  know  better;  we  know  that  each 
of  them  was  doing  splendid  work,  and  they 
were  all  deeply  engaged  in  it,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  stay,  only  their  place  was 
made  so  hot  for  them  that  they  were  forced 
to  get  out.  We  further  know  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  work  done  by  this  station 
was  accomplished  by  these  men  and  we  are 
extremely  sorry  that  they  should  have  left, 
and  that  the  station  should  be  petering  out 
as  it  is  surely  doing.  As  I  go  by  almost 
daily  and  see  the  Director  overseeing  a  lot 
of  laborers  graveling  the  roads  or  in  some 
similar  unimportant  work,  I  am  almost 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  heard 
said  was  a  remark  of  the  Director  to  one 
of  these  laborers,  that  “  it  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  make  a  big  show  than  to  do 
scientific  work.”  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  last  annual  report  and  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  very  little  the  State  had 
received  from  the  Director  of  the  station 
for  the  money  which  had  been  paid  to  him 
in  salary  and  perquisites.  I  am  very  sorry 
to  find  fault  with  the  station,  but  from  the 
way  things  are  going  on  there  I  can’t  keep 
still  any  longer.  I  just  think  that  unless 
we  can  have  it  reorganized  and  something 
done,  the  sooner  it  is  abandoned  the 
better. 

Remarks.— During  the  past  few  months 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  has  received  a 
great  many  complaints  regarding  the 
management  of  the  Geneva  Station.  These 
complaints  come  from  intelligent  and  con¬ 
servative  men,  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
reputation  of  the  station  is  being  injured 
by  the  present  management.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
desires  to  be  fair  to  all.  It  would  not 
notice  the  ordinary  anonymous  growl  of 
some  hypercritical  personage  whose  dig- 
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nity  had  been  ruffled,  or  the  revengeful 
malice  of  some  disappointed  official.  It 
would  never  attack  a  public  institution  or 
a  public  man  on  the  basis  of  mere  hearsay 
evidence.  To  use  the  powerful  weapons 
at  its  command  without  a  just  cause 
would  be  unmanly — unfair.  With  these 
introductory  remarks,  the  R.  N.-Y.  calls 
the  attention  of  the  New  York  farmers  to 
the  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  Geneva 
Station.  We  demand  an  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
would  suggest  the  following  topics  as  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  discussion : 

1.  How  many  bulletins  have  been  Issued  by 
the  station  since  December  1,  1887  ?  Who 
wrote  those  bulletins,  and  who  received 
credit  for  them  ? 

2.  What  has  become  of  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  at  the  station  ?  Is  there  any  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  eggs,  fowls  or  butter? 
If  there  is,  who  receives  it  ? 

8.  Has  the  Director  originated  any  exper¬ 
iments  ?  How  many  engagements  to  de¬ 
liver  addresses  has  he  made,  and  how  many 
of  these  engagements  has  he  kept?  How 
many  horses  are  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Director  and  his  friends  ?  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  time  does  the  Director  spend  in 
town  ? 

4.  What  disposal  is  made  of  the  milk, 
butter, fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  etc.,  produced 
on  the  farm  ?  What  evidence  has  the 
Director  given  in  his  bulletins  or  speeches 
of  his  ability  to  conduct  such  an  institution  ? 
Does  he  spend  a  good  share  of  his  time  in 
doing  work  that  a  good  overseer  could  do 
to  better  advantage  ? 

Let  us  know  about  these  things,  gentle¬ 
men. 


ON  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  USE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  MANURES. 

Prof  Paul  Wagner,  director  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Darm¬ 
stadt,  Germany,  is  the  author  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  above  subject,  which  has  been 
translated  by  Prof.  Charles  Wellington, 
and  issued  in  English  by  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  We  make  abstracts  from  such 
portions  as  will  be  likely  to  interest  our 
readers  most : 

“  Commercial  fertilizers  enable  the  farm¬ 
er  who  cultivates  extensively  to  make  the 
most  of  his  wide  acres  for  the  storing  of 
atmospheric  nitrogen.  Phosphates  and 
potash  salts  give  to  lupine,  clover,  vetches, 
pease,  serradella,  etc.,  the  power  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  atmosphere  great  quantities 
of  nitrogen,  thus  enriching  husbandry  with 
the  most  valuable  of  all  fertilizers.  They 
also  enable  them  to  increase  the  food  cap¬ 
ital,  and  to  gradually  transform  the  exten¬ 
sive  production  into  an  intensive  one, 
thereby  increasing  both  the  value  of  the 
land  and  the  revenue. 

Very  often  it  has  appeared  that  soils 
which,  according  to  the  results  of  chemical 
analysis,  are  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  are, 
so  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  very 
poor  in  this  constituent.  Soils  whose  total 
content  of  phosphoric  acid  is  relatively 
slight,  are  not  always,  by  any  means,  in 
need  of  phosphate  manuring. 

The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  accurately 
measuring  the  quantities  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  required  by  each  cultivated 
plant  is  incorrect  and  irrational.  The  in¬ 
telligent  farmer,  practicing  intensive  culti¬ 
vation,  long  ago  discovered  the  correct 
method  of  procedure.  He  places  in  t^ie  soil 
a  surplus  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash; 
and  this  I  hold  to  be  entirely  right.  Nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  measured  out  to  the  plant  as 
accurately  as  possible,  but  not  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  How  much  phosphoric 
acid  is  needed  in  a  particular  case,— i.  e., 
for  a  particular  plant  on  a  particular  soil, 
— in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
yield,  cannot  be  closely  calculated.  The 
one  soil  is  rich  in  potash,  the  other  poor ; 
the  one  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  the  other 
poor.  The  one  crop  needs  much  easily 
soluble  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  the 
other  little.  The  one  soil  yields  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  applied  in  easily  soluble  form, 
directly ;  the  other  renders  it  less  soluble, 
and  demands  a  relatively  heavier  manuring 
to  produce  an  equal  result.  The  one  soil 
has  never  or  very  rarely  received  phos¬ 
phates,  the  other  large  quantities  almost 
yearly ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  latter 
possesses  a  store  equal  to  the  demand  for 
several  years.  How  can  the  farmer  find 
his  way  through  all  those  difficulties  ?  He 
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cannot.  Nothing  remains  but  to  apply  an 
excess  of  both  food  constituents ;  and  in 
this  there  is  indeed  no  danger,  for  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  substances  which 
the  soil  binds  up  and  preserves  for  later 
crops,  in  case  the  one  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  demands  them  only  partially  or  not  at 
all.  With  nitrogen  it  is  quite  different, 
Nitrogen  is  not  bound  up  by  the  soil ;  it  re¬ 
mains  freely  movable.  The  residual  from 
a  crop  would  be  in  danger,  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  of  being  washed  into  the  sub¬ 
soil,  and  lost. 

Now  let  the  plants  thirst  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  No  phosphoric  acid  is  assimilated, 
nothing  is  elaborated.  If  rain  comes  and 
then  warm  weather,  the  plants  must,  if  a 
maximum  harvest  is  to  be  had,  retrieve 
what  has  been  lost,  and  within  the  next 
week  elaborate  as  much  as  they  should 
have  done  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time. 
For  this  two  or  three-fold  daily  production 
they  require  a  two  or  three-fold  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  this  they  can  get  only 
when  there  is  in  store  a  corresponding  sur¬ 
plus,  a  supply  from  which,  during  a  few 
days,  the  plants  can  draw  more  than  under 
normal  circumstances  is  necessary. 

The  necessary  surplus  of  phosphoric  acid 
must  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  super¬ 
fluity.  This  is  also  to  be  said  concerning 
potash  ;  but  naturally  rich  potash  soils  are 
far  more  abundant  than  those  rich  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  with  the  potash  supply  of 
the  soil  more  caution  is  necessary.  Potash 
is  indeed  absorbed  by  the  pulverized  soil, 
but  it  becomes  soluble  again  more  easily 
than  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  many  domestic 
plants  are  very  sensitive  to  strong  potash 
manuring.  More  attention  is  therefore  to 
be  given  to  potash  manuring  than  to  that 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  too  great  surplus  of  potash  salts 
in  the  soil. 

Manurings  of  18,  31  and  45  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  were  given  various  crops. 
Barley,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat,  car¬ 
rots,  potatoes,  beets,  flax,  rape,  grass  and 
spurrey  furnished  considerably  increased 
yields,  and  the  latter  stood  in  exact  relation 
to  the  increased  manuring ;  while  with 
pease,  red  clover,  lupines,  vetches  and  lu¬ 
cerne,  no  increase  of  yield  was  obtained. 
Let  the  following  figures  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tion.  For  more  convenient  reading,  I  have 
placed  the  yield  obtained  with  barley, 
without  nitrogen  manuring,  at  100,  and 
have  reckoned  the  other  yields  to  corres¬ 
pond  : 


Nitroukn  ArruKi)  in 
Pounds  per  Acre. 

None. 

18. 

31. 

45. 

Yield. 

Yield. 

Yield. 

Obtained. 

Calculated. 

Obtained. 

Calculated. 

Obtained. 

Calculated. 

Rarley . 

ICO 

161 

167 

220 

218 

272 

268 

Spurrey . 

111 

176 

172 

•2'4 

215 

254 

258 

Wheat, . 

13S 

212 

211 

270 

266 

816 

821 

Flax . 

115 

205 

203 

245 

247 

29! 

291 

Pease . 

935 

93S 

961 

983 

Lucerne . 

976 

9S3 

1000 

... 

994 

.... 

Concerning  nitrogen  manuring  proper, 
therefore,  we  have  to  discuss  the  question 
only  with  reference  to  the  so-called  nitrogen 
consumers ;  and  I  now  ask,  With  how 
much  nitrogen  shall  we  manure,  in  order 
to  attain  an  increased  yield  giving  the  ' 
greatest  possible  net  gain?  Here  the 
answer  is  essentially  different  from  that  in 
the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
manuring.  I  state  it  thus :  Soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  is  not  to  be  offered  to  the  plants  in 
surplus,  but  is  to  be  measured  out  to  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  needed  quantities. 
If  we  assume  that  vegetation  is  governed 
by  plant  foods,  then  nitrogen  is  the  real 
dictator  in  the  matter  of  growth,  with  all 
plants  requiring  nitrogenous  manure, — 
that  is,  all  nitrogen  consumers.  The  nour¬ 
ishment  of  these  plants,  the  application  of 
food  in  proper  quantity,— indeed,  the  entire 
art  of  manuring,  is  dependent  on  a  rational 
and  exact  application  of  nitrogen.  The 
farmer  applies  all  other  plant  foods  in  sur¬ 
plus.  but  nitrogen  he  deals  out  to  the  plants 
as  he  gives  rations  to  his  animals  ;  and  in 
this  way  regulates  their  productive  activ¬ 
ity,  and  gives  them  the  power  to  realize  the 
full  benefit  of  circumstances  favorable  to 
vegetation,  such  as  qualities  of  soil,  cli¬ 
mate,  weather,  be  they  continuous  or  inter¬ 
mittent. 

We  had  assumed  the  task  of  raising  the 
yield  of  a  wheat  field  by  2,000  pounds  of 
grain,  and  had  observed  that  this  required 
the  crop  to  consume  about  20  pounds  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  30  pounds  potash,  60  pounds 
nitrogen,  more  than  was  before  necessary 
for  the  production  of  superficial  substance 
(straw  and  grain).  Further  reflection  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  an  exact  caloula- 
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tion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
necessary  in  this  case  would  be  impossible 
and  irrelevant.  We  understand,  moreover, 
that  it  is  simply  necessary  to  supply  the 
soil  with  an  appropriate  surplus  of  these 
foods,  and  that  this  presents  no  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  supply  of  the  nitrogen,  then,  is 
the  problem  presented,  and  one  requiring  a 
different  solution  from  that  in  the  cases  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  case 
we  can  and  must  calculate  closely.  We 
can,  since  we  know  that  the  entire  nitrogen 
brought  into  the  soil  in  the  form  of  salt¬ 
peter  and  ammonia  salts  is  at  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  plants;  for  the  nitrogen  in 
saltpeter  (and  also  ammonia,  after  trans¬ 
formation  to  nitric  acid)  is  not  bound  by 
the  soil,  but  is  as  freely  movable  as  the 
water  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  figure  closely  with  tne  nitrogen,  and 
not  apply  it  in  surplus,  because,  first,  nitro¬ 
gen  is  costly,  and  with  it  we  cannot  be 
extravagant;  secondly,  any  nitrogen  res¬ 
idue  remaining  in  the  soil  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months  becomes  lost;  thirdly,  a  too 
ample  supply  of  easily  soluble  nitrogen 
causes  both  an  abnormal  development  of 
the  crop,  and  also,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,. a  harvest  of  inferior  quality. 

I  believe  now  I  have  sufficiently  explained 
the  chief  considerations  suggested  in  the 
application  of  artificial  manures.  These 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  Artificial  manures  (phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers) 
can  effect  an  increase  of  yield  wnen  all 
other  factors  are  either  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently  favorable. 

Second.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
to  be  stored  in  the  soil  until  a  surplus  is 
present ;  that  is,  until  an  excess  beyond 
the  demands  of  the  most  exhaustive  crops 
is  supplied. 

Third.  The  nitrogen  increasers  (lupines, 
pease,  clover,  vetches,  lucerne,  etc.)  need, 
under  normal  circumstances  of  cultivation, 
no  fertilizing  with  nitrogen  salts.  Only  on 
exceptionally  poor  soils  can  it  be  profitable 
to  apply  these,  and  in  such  cases  the  appli¬ 
cation  should  be  small,  and  made  during 
the  first  period  of  growth.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  plants,  quickly  and 
without  disturbance,  to  that  stage  of  devel¬ 
opment  beyond  which  soil  nitrogen  is  not 
needed,  as  the  entire  amount  can  be  drawn 
from  the  air. 

Fourth.  The  nitrogen  consumers  (straw, 
hoed  and  oil  crops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
etc.)  require  nitrogen  manuring;  but  the 
nitrogen  must  not  be  applied  in  surplus, 
only  in  quantities  which  careful  computa¬ 
tion  indicates  necessary  for  a  required  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  the  crop  in  question. 

When  a  sufficient  surplus  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  obtained,  it  should  be  held,  but  not 
increased.  This  is  important  especially  in 
manuring  with  easily  soluble  phosphates. 
Such  phosphates,  after  application  to  the 
soli  in  surplus,  become,  from  year  to  year, 
less  soluble ;  whereas  surplus  Thomas  slag 
or  bone  meal  becomes  more  soluble.  It  is 
therefore  not  necessary  to  be  so  cautious  in 
applying  the  latter.  They  are  cheaper,  and 
gradually  become  more  soluble ;  while  dis¬ 
solved  phosphates  are  dearer,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  become  less  soluble. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  said  to  make  the 
plants  more  vivacious.  This,  however,  is 
not  quite  pertinent.  A  plant  manured  with 
a  surplus  of  phosphoric  acid  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  live  faster,  but  dies  faster. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

The  Educated  Farmer.— At  the  grad¬ 
uation  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Prof.  Walker  in  his 
baccalaureate  sermon,  made  a  stirring  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
educated  farmer.  “  Heretofore  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,”  he  said,  **  the  farmer  has 
been  no  match  for  his  adversary ;  he  has 
never  held  his  own  against  the  soldier  or 
the  priest,  against  the  politician  or  the 
statesman.  In  ancient  times  he  was  the 
slave ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  serf  ;  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  slave,  the  serf,  the 
peasant  or  the  proprietor,  according  to  lo¬ 
cation.  American  farmers  as  a  class  are 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  They  have  sub¬ 
dued  a  continent  and  furnished  the  raw 
material  for  our  factories,  bread  for  our  op¬ 
eratives  and  manhood  for  our  civilization. 
They  have  sustained  the  Nation’s  credit 
with  their  hard-earned  dollars,  rescued  en¬ 
dangered  liberty  with  their  conscientious 
ballots,  and  defended  time  and  again  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  with  their  loyal  blood. 
Vigorous  in  body,  strong  in  character, 
striking  in  individuality,  lovers  of  home, 
massive  in  common-sense,  fertile  in  re¬ 
sources,  devout  believers  in  Providence, 


the  farmers  of  America  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  fate 
that  has  sunk  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  India, 
in  Egypt,  in  Europe.  From  all  parts  of 
this  land  farmers  are  coming  together. 
Organization  and  cooperation  are  the  won¬ 
derful  ideas  that  have  awakened  them  as 
never  before.  They  are  grasping  hands 
with  a  grip  that  means  something,  compar¬ 
ing  ways  and  means,  uniting  upon  ends  to 
be  gained.  They  demand  for  themselves 
and  their  children  an  education  equal  to 
the  best ;  they  insist  upon  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits  of  American  industry,  claiming 
that  no  State  can  long  exist  in  which  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  bear  most  of  the  burdens 
and  share  little  of  the  blessings  of  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization.  But  they  are  in  danger  of 
making  mistakes  in  the  struggle,  that  shall 
turn  back  the  progress  of  the  movement. 
They  demand  leaders.  To  supply  this  de¬ 
mand  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  farmer.  Whatsoever  of  bodily  vigor, 
mental  power  and  moral  heroism  the  edu¬ 
cated  farmer  may  have  acquired  from 
ancestors,  college  or  university,  he  will 
need  that  he  may  consecrate  it  to  the  great 
work  of  strengthening  his  brethren,  the 
farmers  of  America,  so  that  they  shall  ever 
remain  an  immovable  foundation  of  this, 
the  only  Republic  whose  empire  has  not 

been  rapidly  undermined . 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  two  suburban  town 
neighbors,  known  to  the  agricultural  editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  paid  for,  at  highest 
market  price,  a  barrel  each  of  apples,  top¬ 
ped  off  with  handsome  specimens  which 
they  were  assured  were  samples  of  the  fruit 
all  through,  whereas  in  fact,  three-fourths 
proved  to  be  unfit  for  human  use  and  only 
suitable  for  hog  feed.  The  “  honest  farmer” 
responsible  for  such  swindling  has  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  a  rascal ;  would  steal  a  pocket- 
book  if  he  got  the  chance,  and  deserves  to 
have  his  photograph,  plainly  labeled  with 
name  and  residence,  hung  in  the  Rogues’ 

Gallery . 

W.  F.  Massey  says,  in  the  Weekly  Press, 
that  he  has  for  years  insisted  that 
the  only  grass  needed  on  American 
lawns  is  pure  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
The  much  advertised  lawn  grass  mix¬ 
tures  are  more  profitable  to  the 
seedsman  than  to  the  planter.  The  bulk  of 
most  of  these  mixtures  is  Red-top,  a  poor 
grass  for  upland  lawns.  It  can  be  bought 
in  quantity  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
when  put  into  our  own  “special  lawn  grass 
mixture  ”  at  $4  or  §5  per  bushel,  makes  a 
very  handsome  profit  for  the  seedsman. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  can  now  be  had 
cleaner  than  he  has  ever  before  known  it. . . 

4The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  at  least  14  years 
advocated  the  use  of  both  Red-top  and 
Blue  Grass  for  lawns — and  these  alone.  It 
has  condemned,  during  that  period,  the 
“ lawn  mixtures”  simply  because  the 
varieties  of  which  they  are  made  up,  which 
are  not  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  the 
above,  are  inferior  to  them,  while  the  prices 
charged  are  nearly  double.  We  can  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Massey  that  Red  top  is  a 
poor  grass  for  upland  lawns.  We  can  show 
him  a  fine  lawn  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre — a 
decidedly  upland  lawn  too — that  is  chiefly 
Red-top  and  it  is  about  16  years  old,  has 
never  been  reseeded  or  manured . 

He  also  insists  that  the  cut  grass,  after 
the  lawn-mower  has  passed  over  the  lawn, 
should  be  raked  off  at  once.  Why  ?  There 
are  several  good  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  raked  off  and  not  one  that  the  R.  N.-Y. 

knows  of  why  it  should  be . 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  says  that  the  lodg¬ 
ing  of  cereal  crops  is  demonstrated  to  re 
suit  from  too  close  a  stand  and  too  little 
light,  which  occasion  a  slender  and  delicate 
growth,  and  is  not  perceptibly  influenced 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  silica.  Silica, 
however,  if  not  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
cereals,  appears  to  have  an  important 
office  in  their  perfect  development  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Kreuzhage  & 
Wolff  have  carefully  studied  the  relations 
of  silica  to  the  oat  plant,  using  the  method 
of  water-culture.  In  a  series  of  nine  trials 
in  1880,  where,  other  things  being  equal, 
much  silica,  little  silica  and  no  silica  were 
supplied,  the  numbers  of  seeds  produced 
were  1,428,  1,089  and  715  respectively,  the 
corresponding  weights  being  46,  34  and  23 
grains.  The  total  crop  yielded  196,  172  and 
168  grains  respectively  ;  so  that  while  the 
weight  of  seed  was  doubled  in  presence  of 
abundant  silica,  the  total  crop  (dry)  was 
increased  in  weight  one-sixth.  The  supply 
of  silica  was  accompanied  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  diminished  root  formation  as  well 
as  by  relatively  increased  seed  production. . 

Sachs  found  that  maize-seedlings,  vege¬ 
tating  in  solutions  free  from  iron,  had 
their  first  three  or  four  leaves  green, 


several  following  these  white  at  the  base, 
the  tips  being  green,  and  afterward 
perfectly  white  leaves  unfolded.  On  add¬ 
ing  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  or  chlor¬ 
ide  of  iron  to  the  nourishing  medium,  the 
foliage  was  plainly  altered  within  24  hours 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  plant  acquired 
a  deep,  lively  green.  Being  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  solution  destitute  of  iron, 
perfectly  white  leaves  were  again  developed, 
and  these  were  again  brought  to  a  normal 

color  by  again  adding  iron . 

E.  Gris  was  the  first  to  trace  the  reason. 
By  microscopic  studies  he  found  that,  in 
the  absence  of  iron,  the  protoplasm  of  the 
leaf-cells  remains  a  colorless  or  yellow 
mass,  destitute  of  visible  organization. 
Under  the  influence  of  iron,  grains  of 
chlorophyl  begin  at  once  to  appear  and  pass 
through  the  various  stages  of  normal  de¬ 
velopment.  W e  know  that  the  power  of  the 
leaf  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas  resides 
in  the  cells  that  contain  chlorophyl.  We 
see  at  once,  then, that  in  the  absence  of 
iron,  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
chlorophyl,  there  can  be  no  proper  growth. 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  :  “  Agriculture 

was  practiced  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  ago  with  a  success  that  does  not  com¬ 
pare  unfavorably  with  ours.  Nearly  all 
the  essential  points  of  modern  cultivation 
were  practiced  by  the  Romans  before  the 
Christian  Era.  The  annals  of  the  Chinese 
show  that  their  wonderful  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  were  in  use  at  a  vastly  earlier  date.” 

“  Theory,  in  the  strict,  scientific  sense, 
is  always  a  deduction  from  facts,  and  the 
best  deduction  of  which  the  stock  of  iacts 
in  our  possession  admits.  It  is  therefore 
also  the  interpretation  of  facts.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  which  facts  awaken 
when  submitted  to  a  fertile  imagination 
and  well-balanced  judgment.  A  scientific 
theory  is  intended  for  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  the  truth.  Theory  is  con¬ 
fessedly  imperfect ;  because  our  knowledge 
of  facts  is  incomplete,  our  mental  insight 
weak  and  our  judgment  fallible.” 

- Col.  Curtis,  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “If  you  buy  a  model  ham,  it  will  be 
one-third  or  one-half  fat.  This  is  cut  away 
or  not  eaten,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
edible  part  of  the  ham  costs  30  cents  or 
more  a  pound.  When  pigs,  beeves,  or  sheep 
are  fed  on  the  nitrogenous  foods,  there  is 
no  such  excess  of  fat,  and  it  is  not  piled  up 
or  loaded  upon  the  outside  of  the  body,  but 
is  distributed  between  the  muscles  and 
tissues,  and  we  get  marbled  meats,  juicy 
and  palatable,  and  good  food.  I  would  not 
fatten  animals  for  food  for  myself  and  my 
friends  on  corn.  If  fools  wanted  fat  meat, 
I  would  feed  them  on  fool’s  food — corn— and 
let  them  live  on  candles  and  grease.  Feed 
bran,  linseed  meal,  or  oats  and  middlings, 
with  grass  and  clover  hay,  and  you  will  get 
more  meat  and  better  meat.” 


Pi.scfUancou.s  guU-mising, 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Good 
As  Gold 

So  enthusiastic  are  thousands  of  people  over  the 
benefits  derived  from  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  that  they 
can  hardly  find  words  to  express  their  contldenee  in 
and  gratitude  for  this  medicine.  ••  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold !”  is  a  favorite  expression  of  these  warm 
friends. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good  medicine  to  purify 
your  blood,  build  up  your  strength,  cure  dyspepsia, 
or  create  an  appetite,  try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  *1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  1.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
like  magic.  Cures  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh.  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea.  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35  cts.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  it  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IPiso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


.  C ATARR H 


■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail. 
50c.  E.  T.  Bazeltine,  Warren,  Ta. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OK1  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


CONTINENTAL. 

DISK,  ft  PULVERIZER, 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Your  land  will  be  hard  and  need  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  fur  the  next  crop.  You  will  prepare  for  seed 
ing  with  less  labor  if  you  use  our  Pulverizer. 

LABOR  SAVED  IS  MONEY. 

You  can  get  larger  returns  by  using  tbe  Continental. 
Larger  crops  mean  more  cash.  Send  for  prices  and 
circular,  "How  to  Buy  Direct.” 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  00.,  BASAIIA 


TOC  WANT  "THE  TOWER  TOC 
PON  T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  RCN8 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 

STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

work  considered)  co«t»  only  one- 
what,  a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tlllinsr  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


ENSILAGE 

FEED  CUTTERS 


AND 


The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  or 
naiors  of  the 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers  including 
Treatise  on  Ensilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo, Free. 

SILVER  A  DKMl.Nii  HAJi’FfiCO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 


Farqahar’a  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Bend  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary  ,  Traction  and  Automatic  Sa- 
gine, aipeclattj.  Warranted  equilor 
•nperiort. 
any  made. 


4ddre««  A.  B.  FABQUHAB  A  SON.  Tn-V  P- 


m  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  moreofhayinone 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-borse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  it  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


"I  advise  ail  parents  to  have  their  boys  and  girls 
taught  shorthand  writing  and  type-writing.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  can  type- write  his  notes  would  be  safer 
from  poverty  than  a  great  Greek  scholar.”— Charles 
Reade,  on  “  The  Coming  Man.” 

REMINGTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  New  Tort. 

For  Fifteen  Years  the  Standard,  and  to-day  the  most 
perfect  development  of  !  he  writing  machine,  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  inventive 
and  mechanical  skill.  We  add  to  the  Remington 
every  improvement  that  study  and  capital  can  secure. 


FOR  ORCHARDISTS 

AND  ANY  OTHERS  WHO  USE  LADDERS. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  81  per  Set ;  my  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

N,  E,  FELLOWS*  5ox  4.  Teoafly,  N,  J, 
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Within  20  years  the  small  farmer  will  have 
to  do  one  of  three  things — combine  with  his 
neighbors  and  save  part  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  or  selling  his  crop,  become  a  special¬ 
ist  and  raise  prime  goods  for  a  special  market 
or  go  to  the  wall. 


Days  of  wot, 

N  iuhts  of  wet, 
Sow  the  hor  su"  shines. 
Then  the  blight, 
Makes  Its  flgnt 
On  potato  vines. 


Prof.  Paul  Wagner  of  Germany,  makes  the  very 
important  statement  that  easily  soluble  phosphates, 
those  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  become  from  year 
to  year  less  soluble,  while  bone  meal  or  Thomas  slag 
becomes  more  soluble.  They  are  therefore  cheaper 
because  they  become  more  soluble,  while  the  acid 
phosphates  "are  dearer  because  they  gradually  be¬ 
come  less  soluble. 


In  certain  sections  of  the  Middle  West  farmers 
are  practicing  what  they  call  “  a  new  rotation,” 
namely,  oats  after  sod  and  wheat  after  oats.  Per¬ 
haps  our  Western  friends  do  not  realize  it,  but 
farmers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizer's  have  gone  through  this 
“new  rotation”  as  a  part  of  their  experience  in 
learning  that  large  quantities  of  fertilizers  pay. 


It  is  with  sincere  sorrow,  in  which  we  are  sure 
all  our  readers  will  share,  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  Patrick  Barry,  the  eminent  nurseryman  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  last  Monday,  at  the  age  of  74.  A 
lengthy  biographical  sketch  of  this  admirable 
character,  with  a  full-page  portrait,  appeared  in 
The  Rural  of  September  20,  1884.  In  business  his 
great  capacity,  keen  foresight  and  sterling  honesty 
deservedly  won  him  eminent  success.  In  social 
life  his  amiability,  public  spirit  and  generosity  in¬ 
sured  general  affection  and  admiration.  He  died 
full  of  years  and  honors,  leaving  behind  him  not  a 
single  enemy,  but  a  host  of  mourning  friends. 


Here’s  a  word  of  advice  that  I  hope  you  will  heed, 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

It  will  lighten  your  labor  and  quicken  your  speed, 

Take  a  day  off  and  play  ! 

Don't  grind  away,  grind  away  all  through  the  light, 

And  then  dream  of  “grind  away”  all  through  the  night. 
Before  you  get  Into  that  miserable  plight, 

Take  a  day  off  and  play ! 


If  this  country  ever  substitute  the  policy  of 
“reciprocity”  for  that  of  “protection,”  what  will 
be  the  legitimate  end?  We  are  told  now  that  the 
proposed  new  policy  would  apply  only  to  trade 
with  the  nations  on  this  hemisphere.  This  will 
not  work.  We  have,  to-day,  far  more  in  common 
,  with  the  German  and  English  empires  than  we 
have  with  the  Spanish  American  republics.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  English  should  not  say  to  us 
what  we  propose  to  say  to  Spanish  America:  “We 
will  buy  your  cattle,  your  flour  and  your  dairy 
products  when  you  agree  to  buy  what  we  have  to 
sell.”  The  Germans  may  well  say :  “We  will  buy 
your  pork  products  when  you  give  us  a  chance  at 
your  market.”  Is  not  this  a  common-sense  way  of 
viewing  the  matter?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  may  reasonably  ask:  “  Suppose  we  do  de¬ 
velop  a  foreign  market  for  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  will  this  benefit  me  half  as  much  as  it  will 
benefit  the  exporters  and  handlers?”  In  other 
words,  the  farmer  asks:  “Where  do  I  come  in?” 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  tha*,  farmers  are  asking 
this  question  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  just  now. 


On  page  434  will  be  found  some  remarks  concern¬ 
ing  the  management  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  The  R.  N.-Y.  respectfully  invites  all 
those  who  are  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  institution,  to  think  over  the  questions 
it  has  propounded.  We  propose  to  have  this  mat¬ 
ter  fully  investigated.  The  dignity  of  New  York 
State  agriculture  demands  a  prompt  and  straight¬ 
forward  answer  to  the  questions  which  intelligent 
farmers  are  asking.  We  have  the  ideal  of  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  mind.  There  are  several  men  in  the  country 
to  day  who  very  nearly  approach  it — an  earnest, 
fair,  broad  minded  man,  who  has  the  true  spirit  of 
investigation,  and  yet  knows  enough  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  business  side  of  farming  to  avoid  wasting 
his  time  on  matters  of  no  permanent  value:  an 
honest,.,  straightforward,  enthusiastic  man,  with  a 


knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science,  that  will 
enable  him  to  stand  by  his  statements  and  defend 
them,  instead  of  dodging  a  question ;  an  organizer ; 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  originating  an  experiment 
and  of  surrounding  himself  with  men  who  are 
capable  of  working  out  his  plans  without  constant 
supervision.  Have  we  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
Geneva  Station  ?  If  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his 
existence  is  called  for.  “  If  not,  why  not  ?” 


The  farmer  is  a  “country  Jake.” 

When  snows  lie  deep  on  wintry  hills, 

When  flowers  their  vacation  take 
And  hushed  the  souk  of  murmuring  rills. 
And  many  a  quip  behind  his  back,. 
The  city  relative  doth  crack. 

But  when  the  warm  sun  starts  the  grass, 
A  mighty  change  doth  come  to  pass. 

The  “  country  Jake  ”  becomes  a  king. 

The  relative  his  praise  doth  sing 

And  out  upon  the  farm  ere  long, 

He  comes  a  hundred  thousand  strong. 


It  was  considerable  of  a  surprise  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  matters  when  Senator  Morrill  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  a  bill  appropriating  more 
money  for  American  agricultural  colleges.  The 
original  bill  of  30  years  ago  provided  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  and  establishment  of  these  colleges,  while 
three  years  ago  the  Experiment  Station  bill  was 
passed.  The  present  bill  provides  for  an  appropri¬ 
ation,  for  each  of  the  colleges,  of  $15,000  for  the 
first  year,  $16,000  for  the  next,  and  so  on  for  10 
years,  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $25,000,  which 
sum  thereafter  will  be  permanent.  The  funds 
come  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  These,  it  is 
estimated,  will  be  sufficient  for  at  least  50  years, 
after  which  time  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  are  made  available  for  this 
appropriation.  In  States  where  separate  schools 
are  maintained  for  white  and  colored  pupils,  the 
fund  is  to  be  fairly  divided  between  the  two 
schools.  This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  almost 
without  opposition,  and  will  doubtless  pass  the 
House  and  become  a  law.  We  are,  then,  to  have 
more  money  for  agricultural  education.  It  may  be 
well  to  ask"  at  this  time,  how  previous  appropria¬ 
tions  have  been  spent.  Has  Uncle  Sam  re¬ 
ceived  his  money’s  worth,  or  is  he  likely  to 
receive  it  later  on  ?  It  would  certainly  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  Congress  to  appoint  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country 
and  see  how  far  they  have  carried  out  the  original 
purposes  of  the  Morrill  bill.  Let  fair  minded  and 
conservative  men  visit  these  colleges  and  tell  us 
what  is  being  done  in  the  work  of  teaching  agri¬ 
cultural  science.  This  bill  means  the  spending  of 
over  $50,000,000.  Surely  we  should  know  before 
we  start  how  this  money  is  to  be  spent.  At  any 
rate  it  is  high  time  now  to  look  over  the  field  and 
see  what  we  can  learn  from  past  experience.  It  has 
always  been  claimed  that  many  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  have  not  taught  agriculture,  but  have 
simply  grown  into  literary  institutions.  This  is 
true,  and  we  may  ask  why  it  is  true.  When  these 
colleges  were  founded  American  agricultural  science 
was  a  dream.  The  men  to  teach,  the  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  interest  in  agricultural  education, 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  needs  of  American  farm¬ 
ers,  all  had  to  be  made  before  the  enterprise  could 
be  fairly  started.  Do  you  wonder  that  many  of 
these  colleges  placed  in  charge  of  men  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  agriculture,  and  no  real 
sympathy  for  the  farmer  could  not  begin  to  grow  ? 
We  are  living  in  a  different  age  to-day.  We  are 
beginning  to  know  what  we  need  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  instruction  ;  we  are  producing  intel¬ 
ligent  and  enthusiastic  teachers  of  agriculture  and, 
better  than  all  this,  farmers’  boys  are  coming  to 
know  and  understand  the  value  of  a  scientific 
education.  Now,  let  all  who  desire  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture  see  to  it  that  in  each  State  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Morrill  bill  be  carried  out.  It 
can  be  done  if  we  show  that  we  mean  business.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  send  1,000  boys  to  these  col¬ 
leges  this  fall.  _ 


The  rolling  stone  Is  smoot  h  and  round, 
And  If  of  cash  It  finds  a  lack, 

This  consolation  may  l>o  found, 

There  Is  no  moss  upon  Its  back. 


TRUSTS  AND  THE  LAWS. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  has 
just  confirmed  the  decision  rendered  several 
months  ago  by  Judge  Barrett,  forfeiting  the  charter 
of  the  North  River  Refining  Company  for  having 
surrendered  its  powers  and  property  to  the  Sugar 
Trust  in  return  tor  a  generous  allotment  of  trust 
certificates.  It  has  done  so  on  the  distinct  ground 
that  the  corporation  by  its  action  in  joining  the  trust 
had  violated  its  charter  and  done  the  public  an  in¬ 
jury,  and  that  the  trust  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  has  further  declared  that  in  New  York 
State  “  there  can  be  no  partnerships  of  separate  and 
independent  corporations,  whether  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  through  the  medium  of  a  trust.”  The  orig¬ 
inal  scheme  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  model  of 
all  others,  required  the  formation  of  a  single  cor¬ 
poration  in  each  State,  which  should  hold  and  man¬ 
age  the  trust  property  in  that  State.  The  deed 
under  which  the  Sugar  Trust  was  organized  required 
thatall  the  refineries  should  first  become  corporations 
and  that  all  subsequent  applicants  for  admission 
should  qualify  themselves  in  the  same  way.  All  the 
other  great  trusts,  such  as  the  Whisky,  the  Cotton¬ 
seed  Oil  and  the  Lead,  were  founded  on  the  same 
basis.  Indeed  it  has  from  the  first  been  the 
general  belief  that  no  great  and  permanent  trust 
can  be  constructed  on  any  less  solid  foundation. 
The  corporation  alone  offers  the  aggregation  of 
great  means,  the  exemption  from  physical  death, 


and  the  unity  of  control  that  are  indispensable  for 
these  gigantic  enterprises.  Upon  that  basis  alone 
it  has  been  thought  possible  to  secure  not  only  solid 
support,  but,  what  is  no  less  necessary,  efficient 
and  centralized  control.  Although,  therefore,  the 
State  cannot,  at  present,  legally  attack  any  of  the 
trusts  directly,  it  can  do  so  indirectly  by  attacking 
the  various  component  corporations  to  which  it  has 
given  existence,  and  which  have  violated  their 
franchise  by  becoming  amalgamated  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  threatens  and  endangers  the  public 
welfare.  It  cannot,  however,  reach  the  associate 
corporations  created  by  the  laws  of  other  States. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  trifle  doubtful  whether  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  charters  of  the  component  companies 
will  seriously  affect  the  trusts.  In  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  the  decision  against  the  Sugar  Trust  has  had 
very  little  apparent  influence  upon  the  trust  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  owners  and  brokers  appearing  to  act  as 
if  it  were  as  harmless  as  sheet  lightning  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  evening.  In  order  to  evade  any  legal  conse¬ 
quences,  the  monopoly  proposes  either  to  change 
its  name  and  carry  on  its  operations  under  cover  of 
a  gigantic  corporate  franchise,  or  to  transfer  its 
business  to  one  of  the  neighboring  States  in  which 
some  of  the  associate  corporations  flourish  with  im¬ 
punity.  Of  course,  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Company  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  corporation ;  but  as 
its  business  has  been  entirely  suspended  of  late,  and 
its  stockholders  will  continue  to  draw  dividends  pay¬ 
able  on  their  trust  certificates  out  of  the  common 
treasury,  they  have  little  cause  for  anxiety.  The 
best  legal  talent  ot  the  country,  stimulated  by  un¬ 
limited  fees,  is  very  likely  to  devise  some  plan  to 
enable  its  unscrupulous  clients  to  continue  their 
depredations  on  the  public  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  any  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
courts  in  this  and  other  States  is  that  their  power  to 
suppress  monopolies  is  not  commensurate  w  ith  their 
desire.  The  chief  really  effective  remedy  against 
them  appears  to  lie  in  federal  legislation.  If  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  franchises 
it  grants  are  not  perverted  to  the  injury  ofthe  people, 
surely  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the  general  govern 
ment  to  see  that  its  revenue  laws  do  not  afford 
shelter  to  the  great  combinations  that  are  seeking 
to  prey  on  the  American  consumer.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  whenever  the  chief  production  or  sale 
of  any  article  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  trust, 
that  article  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  until 
the  trust  is  dissolved.  Legislation  to  this  effect 
would,  however,  punish  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  and  might  disastrously  unsettle  business  ; 
but  the  measure  of  protection  for  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  should  not  extend  so  far  as  to  create  and 
foster  home  monopolies.  Public  sentiment  is  em¬ 
phatic  in  its  desire  to  abolish  these  odious  com¬ 
binations;  but  it  will  tax  the  highest  statesmanship, 
the  keenest  legal  ability  and  the  most  incorruptible 
judiciary  to  give  effect  to  that  sentiment. 


BREVITIES. 

The  man  who  Cheats  the  earth, 

And  expects  to  «et  the  worth 
Of  a  dollar  from  10 cents’  worth  of  manure 
Will  lie  9"  cents  In  debt  • 

Lots  havn’t  learned  this  yet. 

Hut  they  t ril'  when  pay-day  comes  you  may  be  sure. 

The  boy  whose  selfish  bump 
Makes  him  think  that  he  can  Jump 
Into  place  and  fame  wirhout  hard,  patient  work, 

Will  be  called  upon  to  wait. 

He  will  flud.  alas !  too  late. 

That  Nature  keeps  a  low  place  for  the  shirk. 

The  fat  man  now  wishes  he  was  lean. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

A  MAN  with  a  long  beard  need  not  wear  a  necktie. 

Your  mind  is  worth  more  than  your  pocket-book.  Which 
had  you  better  starve  ? 

WHEN  given  the  chance  to  select,  our  cows  and  horses 
will  take  White  Clover  in  preference  to  any  other  pasture 
food. 

To  CLEAN  looking-glasses,  wash  them  first  with  soap 
and. water  :  then,  when  dry,  polish  with  chamois  skin  and 
whiting. 

Bismarck  says  that  the  rich  are  never  contented.  He 
has  no  authority  to  speak  for  those  who  are  rich  in  the 
memory  of  good  deeds  done. 

If  Congress  can  provide  for  a  uniform  grading  of  grain, 
why  can  it  not  do  the  same  for  potatoes,  by  compelling 
dealers  to  use  potato  sorters  ? 

WHAT  good  to  tell  a  farmer  that  it  was  a  “  lack  of 
silicon”  that  caused  his  grain  to  lodge?  It  will  require 
extra  “sand ”  to  cut  the  lodged  grain. 

The  Eastern  farmer  who  can  make  silage  worth  $2  50 
per  ton  for  feeding,  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  ton.  can  make  as 
cheap  beef  as  the  Western  ranchman  who  pays  no  rent. 

If  stomachs  could  talk,  what  sort  of  language  might  we 
reasonably  expect  from  oue  that  is  called  upon  to  receive 
boiled  pork  aud  old  potatoes  in  the  season  of  green  peas, 
lettuce  and  strawberries. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  asparagus  should  not  he 
sold  by  the  pound.  The  dealers  probably  will  not  waut  to 
weigh  every  package.  Again,  they  will  object  to  having 
water  and  letting  the  sun  aud  air  evaporate  it  for  them. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  crossbred  wheats  and  rye-wheat  hybrids 
have  in  no  case  lodged,  though  the  season  has  been  oue  of 
unusual  rainfall.  Several  of  the  hybrids  ripen  with  rye. 
Three  more  varieties  are  this  season  being  propagated  for 
introduction. 

SOILING  cattle  is  an  economical  arrangement.  Left  to 
herself  in  the  pasture,  a  cow  will  spoil  three  times  as  much 
grass  as  she  eats.  Let  the  same  grass  be  cut  with  a  scythe, 
aud  put  before  her  lu  the  stable,  aud  she  will  eat  every 
spear  of  it. 

The  fruit  reports  from.  Western  New  York  are  very 
much  like  the  following  from  South  Byron:  “Apples, 
again  this  year,  are  a  flat  failureiu  this  locality,  and  pears, 
with  the  exception  of  one  orchard,  are  just  nothing,  owing, 
I  think,  to  excessive  wet.” 

Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that  all  that  is  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  good  roads  is  to  procure  a  stone  crusher  aud  a  road 
machine.  That  is  not  quite  half  the  battle.  Stone  crush¬ 
ers  are  uot  designed  to  work  up  over  smooth,  round  stones, 
and  must  he  worked  just  ri/hc,  or  t  hey  will  cause  disap¬ 
pointment.  A  road  machine  Cdu  he  used  so  that  it  will 
spoil  any  road. 
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Business. 

BUSINESS  IN  BERRY  PICKING. 

A  friend  in  N.  Y.  State  sends  us  the  following  questions. 
The  replies  will  serve  to  start  the  discussion.  Others 
will  follow : 

1.  How  many  steady  pickers  would  be  needed  to  keep  15 
acres  of  black  raspberries  properly  picked,  picking  to  be 
done  every  day  ?  2.  How  much  per  quart  is  paid  to  the 
pickers  with  board  and  lodging  ?  3.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  boarding  and  handling  a  large  nnmber  of 
pickers  ?  4.  How  much  is  drying  fruit  for  other  growers 
worth  per  quart  ? 

From  Western  New  York. 

1.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  condition  and  age  of 
the  bushes,  and  also  upon  tne  character  of  the  pickers. 
With  a  full  crop  aud  experienced  women,  it  would  be 
safe,  I  think,  to  depend  upon  three  to  the  acre  to  keep  the 
canes  clear.  With  older  bushes  a  less  number  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  crop  would  suffice.  2.  One  and  one-half 
cent  per  quart  has  usually  been  paid  where  board  is  fur¬ 
nished,  and  two  cents  without  board,  although  upon  one 
of  my  fruit  farms  near  a  large  town  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  harvesting  the  crop  at  1  $4  cent  per  quart  without 
board.  3.  On  one  of  my  fruit  farms,  several  miles  distant 
from  any  large  place,  I  usually  board  my  help,  hiring  an 
experienced  woman  for  cook,  with  an  assistant.  I  put  up 
board  barracks,  with  beds  one  above  the  other,  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  what  was  built  for  a  wagon  house,  and  furnish 
good  straw  mattresses  with  bedding.  I  have  succeeded  in 
giving  my  pickers  satisfactory  board  for  less  than  the 
half  cent  per  quart.  If  a  suitable  building  is  not  already 
at  hand,  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  can  be  very  cheaply 
built  of  rough  material  more  or  less  open,  and  furnished 
with  matched  board  tables  and  seats.  4.  About  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  evaporating  berries,  and 
this  charge  will  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  evaporators.  The 
cost  of  evaporating,  when  the  grower  owns  his  own  appar¬ 
atus  for  evaporating.  I  should  judge  to  be  something  less 
than  half  the  above  figure.  H.  P.  VAN  DUSEN. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Tramps  as  Pickers. 

For  a  field  of  15  acres  of  black  raspberries  there  should  be 
at  least  100  pickers.  In  this  section  we  pay  two  or  three 
cents  per  quart— two  cents  at  the  hight  of  the  picking,  and 
three  cents  at  the  first  and  last  of  it.  The  pickers  provide 
their  own  board  and  lodging.  They  are  a  roving,  irrespon¬ 
sible  class  who  could  not  be  depended  on  to  pick  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  poor  picking  unless  at  an  advanced  rate:  hence  we 
caunot  pay  a  uniform  price  throughout  the  season.  The 
growers  fit  tip  a  building  with  berths  like  those  in  steamer 
state-rooms, one  above  another,  and  in  these  they  put  straw 
for  bedding.  For  these  they  make  a  charge  of  15  to  25 
cents  per  week.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  soup-houses 
or  eating-houses  where  the  pickers  can  get  a  bowl  of  soup 
or  other  food  at  very  low  prices.  Others  buy  their  own 
provisions  from  grocery  stores  and  do  their  own  cooking 
over  a  sort  of  camp  fire.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  dry¬ 
ing  fruit.  None  is  dried  in  this  neighborhood. 

Parry,  N.  J.  WM.  PARRY. 

Any  Number  from  1  5  to  1  ,500. 

1.  So  many  conditions  and  “  ifs  ”  enter  into  the  question 
that  I  might  almost  answer  from  15  to  1,500.  Probably  the 
first  number  would  be  enough  for  some  15  acres  which  are 
but  a  little  better  than  an  excuse  for  berry  fields,  and  again, 
on  a  15-acre  field  of  abundant  fruit,  during  a  rainy  period, 
one  might  profitably  employ  1,500.  2.  About  here  two 

cents  per  quart  without  board  and  lodging.  3.  Pickers 
here  always  board  and  lodge  themselves.  4.  No  raspberries 
are  dried  here.  J.  8.  R. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Depends  upon  Varieties,  Pickers  and  Weather." 
The  number  of  pickers  required  to  keep  15  acres  of  black¬ 
caps  properly  gathered  will  depend  upon  several  condi¬ 
tions.  Women  and  girls  of  15  years  and  upwards  as  a  rule 
make  more  headway  than  any  other  class.  The  varieties 
planted  will  also  make  quite  a  difference.  With  one  half 
of  the  patch  in  Palmer  and  half  in  Gregg,  a  much  smaller 
number  would  be  needed  than  if  the  whole  patch  ripened 
at  once,  especially  if  all  were  Ohios,  as  the  berries  of  that 
variety  must  be  picked  slowly,  as  they  are  comparatively 
small  but  very  abundant.  If  the  field  were  planted  to  Pal¬ 
mer  aud  Gregg,  the  Palmer  would  be  nearly  or  quite  gone 
before  the  Gregg  began  to  ripen. 

If  the  fruit  is  to  be  evaporated  or  even  used  at  a  nearby 
market  it  can  be  allowed  to  become  quite  ripe,  and  it  will 
require  fewer  pickers  to  pick  one-third  of  the  15  acres  every 
three  days  than  to  pick  the  entire  field  every  day  as  might 
be  necessary  in  the  hight  of  the  season  if  the  fruit  were  in¬ 
tended  for  shipment  to  a  distant  market. 

If  “every  day,”  means  seven  times  a  week  a  few  less 
would  be  needed  than  if  it  meant  six  times. 

A  horticultural  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  agreed 
to  introduce  a  bill  prohibiting  berries  to  ripen  from  Friday 
until  Monday  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  petitions 
were  sent  to  him  to  that  effect;  but,  strauge  to  say,  the 
petitions  were  not  forthcoming. 

Fifteen  acres  in  full  bearing  would  probably  require 
from  75  to  150  pickers,  the  exact  number  depending  upon 
the  above  conditions.  We  are  so  situated  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  board  or  lodge  our  pickers.  We  usually  pay 
two  cents  per  quart  for  red  aud  black  together ;  but  where 
black  caps  only  are  grown,  the  work  cau  be  done  for  less, 
especially  if  Gregg  enters  largely  into  the  crop.  Our 
pickers  always  carry  their  owu  berries  to  the  packing 
sheds,  which  are  built  on  runners  and  drawn  from  one 
patch  to  another  when  necessary.  These  are  so  located  in 
the  patch  that  the  pickers  do  not  have  to  travel  far  at  any 
time  to  reach  them  ;  lines  are  drawn  across  the  field, 
dividing  it  into  smaller  patches  and  these  are  picked  one 


at  a  time  and  the  berries  are  packed  in  the  nearest  shed. 
One  superintendent  remains  in  the  field  continually  to  see 
that  the  picking  is  properly  done.  One  or  more  men  are 
at  the  packing  shed  to  receive  and  pack  the  berries  and 
pay  out  tickets.  A  portion  of  the  pay  is  kept  back  until 
the  close  of  the  season,  in  order  to  protect  us  from  dis¬ 
honest  pickers  who  might  otherwise  leave  as  soon  as  the 
picking  began  to  decline.  This  arrangement  is  plainly 
understood  by  the  pickers  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

I  find  it  much  easier  to  get  and  keep  a  good  class  of 
pickers  when  we  have  a  full  succession  of  small  fruits 
throughout  the  season,  viz.,  strawberries,  cherries,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries.  As  a 
rule,  most  pickers  are  glad  to  quit  work  by  four  o’clock, 
and  I  like  to  have  hands  enough  to  enable  them  as  a 
general  thing  to  get  done  by  that  time.  Then,  in  case  of 
hindrance  by  storms  or  anything  else,  they  can  work  a 
little  later  and  catch  up.  w.  w.  Farnsworth. 

Secretary  Ohio  Horticultural  Society. 


BUSINESS  IN  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  who  has  recently  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  in  California,  tells  us  that  the  general  yield  of  fruits 
there  will  be  good.  The  yield  of  peaches,  plums,  pears 
and  grapes  will  be  large.  Copious  rains  have  counteracted 
the  influence  of  the  blight  and  materially  changed  the 
prospects.  Last  year  the  shipments  of  green  fruits  to  the 
Eastern  markets  amounted  to  2,231  car-loads  of  20,000 


A  Gopher  Trap.  Fig.  154. 

pounds  each,  and  shipments  this  year  are  likely  to  be  still 
larger.  Besides  this,  30,853,000  pounds  of  dried  fruits  were 
shipped  out  of  the  State.  Not  33  per  cent,  of  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  are  in  bearing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
areas  that  are  being  planted  annually.  With  ever-increas¬ 
ing  railroad  facilities  and  more  favorable  freight  rates, 
this  fruit  must  soon  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
supply  of  Eastern  markets.  The  failure  of  peaches  and 
some  other  fruits  over  large  districts  in  the  East  will  tend 
not  a  little  to  increased  demand  for  California  fruits  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  Of  course,  the  price  is  too 
high  to  admit  of  their  use  by  the  masses,  but  they 
supply  a  trade  that  demands  a  fancy  article  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  fruit-growers  all  know 
that  this  trade  is  the  most  profitable  one.  As  the 
climate  of  California  favors  the  full  development  and  per¬ 
fect  ripening  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  their  high  quality  in¬ 
sures  their  popularity  wherever  they  are  known.  The 
fruits  reaching  here  during  July  comprise  cherries,  plums, 
prunes,  apricots,  peaches, nectarines,  Bartlett  pears  and  some 
early  grapes.  In  August,  in  addition  to  these,  some  later 
varieties  of  peaches  and  pears  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  Tokay  grapes  are  received.  September  snipments 
comprise  Tokay  grapes  in  perfection,  Cornichon,  Emperor 


A  Chinese  “Man-Power”  Carriage.  Fig.  155. 


and  Muscat  grapes,  fancy  varieties  of  plums  and  prunes 
and  late  varieties  of  peaches.  October  brings  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  with  some  plums  and  peaches,  and  a  large 
variety  of  winter  pears.  One  thing  California  growers 
have  learned,  which  Eastern  growers  have  not,  is  that 
they  must  grade  their  fruit  perfectly  and  pack  it  in  “  gift” 
packages  of  uniform  size.  These  packages  are  as  follows  : 
Cherries  come  in  boxes  of  10  pounds,  net,  each.  Apricots 
and  nectarines  are  packed  in  “  half  crates,”  containing 
four  baskets,  holding  five  pounds,  net,  of  fruit,  each. 
Grapes  are  shipped  in  “half  crates,”  similar  to  the  above, 
and  in  “  whole  crates  ”  of  40  pounds,  net,  there  being 
eight  baskets  of  five  pounds,  instead  of  four.  Plums, 
prunes,  and  peaches  are  packed  in  boxes  of  about  15 
pounds  each  net.  Boxes  of  pears  hold  about  40  pounds  net. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked :  Of  what  interest  is  all 
this  to  Eastern  fruit  growers  ?  Simply  this  :  There  is  a 
large  and  ever-increasing  demand  for  fine  fruits  uniformly 
graded  and  put  up  in  uniform  packages  plainly  branded, 
the  packages  to  go  with  the  fruit.  California  growers  are 
meeting  this  demand,  Eastern  growers  are  not.  California 
has  the  advantage  in  regard  to  climate,  being  able  to  grow 
many  varieties  of  fruits  which  cannot  be  grown  at  the  East, 
but  California  is  3,000  miles  away,  and  it.  is  a  tremendous 
undertaking  to  put  its  fruit  in  our  markets  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  successfully  done,  and  the  fruit  from  this 


distant  State  is  a  regular  source  of  supply.  The  dealer 
here  wants  neat  packages  of  the  same  size  to  day,  next, 
week,  next  month.  California  supplies  them.  He  buys, 
perhaps,  several  hundred  packages  from  a  single  sample 
box ;  he  must  know  they  are  all  uniform.  He  finds  them 
so  every  time.  When  he  buys  fruit  to  sell  to  his  customers, 
he  wants  packages  that  go  with  the  fruit.  California  sup¬ 
plies  these  and  good,  serviceable  packages,  too.  The  East¬ 
ern  grower  does  none  of  these  things  except  that  in  some 
cases  he  furnishes  gift  packages.  He  must  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  market  or  the  demand  for  his  fruit  will 
diminish  with  the  constantly  increasing  supply  of  California 
fruits. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Gopher  Traps. — The  little  note  about  killing  gophers 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  called  out 
quite  a  little  discussion  from  those  who  have  fought  this 
pest.  Mr.  F.  L.  Washburn,  the  Entomologist  of  the 
Oregon  Experiment  Station,  writes  us  that  the  trap 
shown  at  Figure  154  has  proved  very  successful  in  catching 
gophers  in  California.  In  the  last  bulletin  issued  from 
the  Oregon  Station  a  good  deal  is  said  about  killing  go¬ 
phers.  The  picture  needs  no  explanation.  The  trap  is  set 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gopher’s  hole.  It  is  doubtful  if  he 
knows  “  what  struck  him  ”  after  the  trap  springs.  Another 
method  is  to  sink  five-gallon  oil  cans,  about  100  feet  apart, 
in  a  ditch  a  spade  wide  and  about  16  inches  deep,  which  is 
dug  around  the  land  to  be  protected.  The  ditch  must,  of 
course,  be  wider  than  tne  cans.  Gophers  travel  at  night, 
and,  on  trying  to  come  into  the  inclosure,  tumble  into  the 
ditch  and  run  along  until  they  drop  into  the  cans.  A 
“  smoker”  or  “  sulphur  gun”  is  sometimes  used.  This  is 
a  sort  of  rude  pump  made  of  two  pieces  of  stove-pipe,  for 
forcing  the  fumes  of  sulphur  into  the  gopher’s  hole.  Bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  also  used.  A  piece  of  cotton  half  the 
size  of  one’s  fist  is  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and  thrust 
into  the  burrow  as  far  as  possible,  the  opening  being  care¬ 
fully  stopped.  This  should  be  done  when  the  ground  is 
damp.  We  are  also  told  of  an  ingenious  trap  for  catching 
jack  rabbits.  A  piece  of  ground  about  15  feet  square  in  a 
locality  infested  by  rabbits,  is  surrounded  by  a  board  fence 
high  enough  to  prevent  their  jumping  over.  On  one  side 
a  plank  runs  from  the  ground,  with  an  easy  slope,  to  the 
top  of  the  pen,  and  projects  a  foot  over  the  inclosure. 
Above  the  projecting  end,  and  just  far  enough  in  front  of 
it  to  cause  the  animal  to  reach,  lose  his  balance,  and  fall 
into  the  pen,  is  hung  some  tempting  bait.  A  little  bait  is 
scattered  around  outside  of  the  pen  and  along  the  plank  to 
attract  the  rabbits. 

Man-Power  Carriages.— Consul-General  Leonard  sends 
from  Shanghai,  China,  a  photograph  of  a  vehicle  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  that  city.  We  show  a  picture  of  this 
Chinese  “ go-cart”  at  Figure  155.  This  cart  is  called  jin- 
ric-sha,  meaning,  literally,  man-power  carriage,  and  was 
originally  used  in  .Japan.  It  is  used  to  carry  passengers 
from  place  to  place  or  to  take  the  place  of  a  private  car¬ 
riage.  Instead  of  saying:  “Have  a  hack  ?”  no  doubt  the 
Chinese hackmen  say:  “Have  a  jin-ric-sha  ? ”  This  pic¬ 
ture  is  printed  here  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  a  little 
sermon  to  American  manufacturers.  Gentlemen,  you  can 
not  sell  American  carriages  in  China  because  there  are  no 
suitable  horses  to  pull  them.  You  can  sell  jin-ric  shas 
there,  however,  if  you  will  make  the  kind  that  suits  the 
two  gentlemen  we  see  in  the  picture — the  rider  and  the 
“  power.”  Make  what  people  want— not  what  you  think 
they  ought  to  have ! 

Stump  Pullers. — In  new  countries,  where  stumps  and 
roots  abound,  quite  a  profitable  business  is  done  by  men 
who  secure  a  stump  puller  and  go  about  clearing  land 
for  their  neighbors.  In  the  Nortfi  this  work  is  mostly 
done  during  the  fall  and  spring,  with  a  little  practice  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  at  the 
South  winter  is  the  favorite  time.  The  “  Hawkeye  ”  is  a 
favorite  machine.  It  gives  a  tremendous  power,  can  be 
securely  braced  and  can  be  used  to  grub  out  an  entire  field 
without  moving.  It  can  also  be  used  to  move  houses  or 
other  heavy  weights. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MOWING  MACHINES.  • 
FROM  A  BLACKSMITH’S  STANDPOINT. 

The  haying  season  is  close  at  hand.  Many  person-*  will 
be  considering  the  advisability  of  buying  a  new  mower  or 
getting  the  old  one  repaired.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  This 
will  depend  much  upon  what  kind  of  a  mower  it  is.  If  it 
has  solid  cast-iron  boxes  for  the  shafts  to  turn  in,  and  a  wheel 
at  each  end  of  the  cutter-bar  it  may  as  well  be  thrown  aside. 
If  in  addition  to  these  it  has  a  hook-and-eye  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  knife-head,  take  it  to  some  deep  lake  and  sink 
it  in  the  deepest  place  that  can  be  found ;  for  it  will  be 
money  spent  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repair  it.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  old  machine  has  brass  or,  better  still,  Babbit 
metal  boxes,  it  will  pay  to  repair  it,  if  you  are  near  a  good 
blacksmith,  even  if  it  has  a  hook-and-eye  connection  at 
the  knife-head,  with  small  wheels  at  each  end  of  the  cutter- 
bar,  because  these  wheels  can  be  taken  off  and  steel  shoes 
put  in  place  of  them,  which  will  make  the  machine  run 
more  steadily  and  cut  more  smoothly.  The  eye  in  the 
knife-head  can  be  filled  up  by  welding  in  a  piece  of  iron 
aud  then  drilling  out  the  eye  to  the  proper  size  ;  but  here 
will  be  found  one  trouble — most  manufacturers  now 
make  a  malleable  knife-head,  which  wears  out  in  an  in¬ 
credibly  short  time,  so  that  a  new  one  will  have  to  be 
bought  ;  but  tbe  hook  ou  the  end  of  the  pitman  can  be  cut 
off  and  a  new  one  welded  on  to  fit  the  new  eye. 

Take  off  the  guards  and  grind  the  points  sharp,  grind 
the  leger  plates — the  little  plates  on  the  linside  of  the 
guards  which  the  knives  cut  against.  These~should 
always  be  kept  sharp.  If  they  are  allowed  to  get  rounded 
on  the  edge,  the  machine  will  draw  100  per  cent,  harder, 
and  the  field  will  look  rough  after  the  hay  is  raked. 
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These  plates  can  be  ground  on  the  grind-stone,  though  an 
emery  wheel  is  better.  In  grinding,  care  should  be  taken 
to  grind  them  slanting  under  so  as  to  have  a  sharp  cutting 
edge.  If  worn  too  much,  new  ones  should  be  put  on.  Do 
not  use  the  knives,  even  for  one  hour,  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  worn  to  a  point,  as  they  will  draw  the  fine  grass  into 
the  guards  without  cutting  and  so  clog  them  up,  often 
breaking  the  knife- bar  near  the  eye.  Moreover,  this  will 
make  the  machine  draw  hard,  and  sometimes  stop  it  en¬ 
tirely.  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  nearly  every  one 
ivho  has  used  a  mower  with  knives  worn  to  a  point,  has 
had  more  or  less  trouble  of  this  kind,  and  all  the  while  he 
kept  wondering  what  the  matter  was.  The  breaking  of 
the  knife-bar  is  not  always  caused  by  this.  If  the  connec¬ 
tion  at  the  knife-head  is  worn  so  as  to  cause  too  much 
play,  or  lost  motion,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced. 

Some  manufacturers  make  the  main  frame  of  one  solid 
casting,  the  part  where  the  shafts  run  being  tubular,  and 
bored  out  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  boxes  for  the  shafts  can 
turn  in  them.  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  buy  one  of 
these  machines,  as  the  pitman  shaft  running  so  fast  soon 
wears  out,  the  iron  boxes  also  readily  wear  out  of  line, 
and  can  not  be  repaired  unless  one  gets  the  whole  main 
casting  entirely  new.  Some  manufacturers  put  brass 
boxes  in  these  tubes,  and  their  agents  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  the  best, because  when  they  are  worn  out  any  farm¬ 
er  can  drive  them  out  and  put  new  ones  in,  all  in  a  few 
moments,  and  then  the  machine  will  be  as  good  as  if  it 
were  new.  Let  us  see:  Ten  out  of  every  12  farmers  will 
run  their  mower  until  it  begins  to  cut  badly,  and  will 
then  look  it  over  to  see  what  the  matter  is.  If  it  is  one  of 
those  machines  with  solid  cast-iron  frame  and  brass 
tubular  boxes  with  a  hook-and-eye  connection  at  the 
knife-head,  they  will  find  the  hook-and-eye  so  much  worn 
that,  oftener  than  otherwise,  there  will  be  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  play  in  the  eye.  Having  followed  the  pitman  up  to 
the  wrist  pin  or  crank,  the  investigator  will  find  the  pin 
and  box  worn,  though  perhaps  not  quite  enough  to  allow 
so  much  play  as  at  the  knife-head.  Let  him  now  take 
hold  of  the  balance-wheel  and  move  it  sidewise,  and  he 
will  find  as  much  more  play  there.  Let  him  now  lift  the 
wheel  up-  and  down,  and  he  will  find  that  it  will  move 
but  little,  showing  that  the  box  is  worn  more  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  pitman  works  than  it  is  up  and  down. 

Now  to  get  repairs  for  these  defects,  the  farmer  must  go 
to  the  agent’s  for  a  new  knife-head,  a  box  for  the  upper 
end  of  the  pitman,  and  two  brass  tubular  boxes,  one  for 
each  end  of  the  pitman  shaft.  Nine  times  out  of  10  the 
agent  will  not  have  them,  and  will  have  to  send  to  head¬ 
quarters  for  them.  The  reason  why  the  agent  does  not 
have  them  is  because  these  repairs  cost  high,  generally 
from  100  to  300  per  cent,  higher  than  duplicates  of  other 
parts,  and  it  would  cost  a  small  fortune  to  keep  a  supply 
on  hand.  I  have  found  this  true  in  every  instance  where 
I  have  gone  to  agents  for  repairs;  but  suppose  the  farmer 
finds  them  at  the  agent’s,  he  goes  home  and  tries  to  fix  up 
his  machine  as  the  agent  told  him  it  would  require  only  a 
few  minutes’  work.  After  half  a  day’s  work  he  succeeds 
in  getting  the  shaft  and  old  boxes  out,  slips  the  new  ones 
over  the  shaft  to  see  how  they  will  fit,  and  finds  the  lower 
one  quite  loose.  He  thinks  there  is  some  mistake  such  as 
that  the  agent  has  given  him  the  wrong  box,  but  on 
closer  inspection  he  finds  that  the  shaft  is  worn  as  well  as 
the  old  box ;  but  instead  of  being  worn  round,  it 
is  worn  a  little  flat — into  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  man’s  wrist — but  he  can  do  nothing  except  to  put  them 
in.  (He  happens  to  remembter  though,  that  the  agent  did 
not  tell  him  that  the  shaft  would  wear).  He  drives  the  boxes 
in  and  puts  in  the  shaft,  but  it  will  not  go  clear  through. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  He  takes  it  out,  drives  out  the 
boxes  and  finds  that  the  groove  in  the  box,  which  has  a 
corresponding  projection  in  the  casting,  was  not  cut  quite 
far  enough,  and  that  in  driving  the  boxes  in  he  has  “  up¬ 
set  ”  them  so  that  the  shaft  will  not  go  through. 

He  goes  to  work  with  a  file,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  toil 
and  worry  gets  them  in,  drives  out  the  brass  box  in  the 
pitman  head,  tries  to  put  in  the  new  one,  and  finds  it  is 
very  much  too  large.  He  works  over  an  hour  to  get  it  to 
fit,  finally  gets  it  in,  drives  in  the  rivet  to  hold  it,  and  puts 
it  on,  but  he  has  spent  so  much  time  that  he  has  become 
nervous  and  does  not  notice  that  the  wrist  pin  is  much  too 
small  for  the  new  box.  He  gets  the  old  knife-head  off,  and 
the  new  one  on,  and  is  feeling  pretty  well  while  thinking 
the  machine  is  almost  ready  to  go  to  work;  only  one  thing 
more  is  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  put  in  the  knives  and 
connect  with  the  pitman,  which  is  done  in  a  few  moments 
(the  only  thing  so  far  that  has  been  done  in  a  few  moments); 
when  to  his  extreme  disgust  he  finds  that  the  hook  on  the 
end  of  the  pitman  will  not  fill  up  the  eye  in  the  knife-head, 
so,  after  all,  a  trip  must  be  made  to  the  blacksmith’s, 
perhaps  half  a  mile  distant,  and  perhaps  three  or  four 
miles. 

A  whole  day  has  already  been  spent,  besides  the  time 
lost  in  going  to  the  agent’s ;  but  the  job  must  be  finished, 
so  off  to  the  shop  with  the  pitman  and  knife- bar.  The 
blacksmith’s  shop  is  full  of  horses  to  be  shod,  or  some  one 
else  is  ahead  on  the  same  errand,  so  that  several  hours 
must  be  spent  in  waiting.  Finally  his  turn  comes  and  the 
pitman  is  repaired.  Having  hurried  home,  he  hitches  up 
and  starts  the  machine  (meantime  the  men  have  been 
lying  idle) ;  it  does  not  work  well ;  there  is  a  “  chug  chug  ” 
noise ;  the  knives  clog  up  ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  work.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  He  does  not  know,  but  concludes  to  load 
the  machine  into  the  wagon,  or  hitches  it  behind,  and 
starts  for  the  shop  again.  The  smith  looks  it  over  and 
finds  he  had  got  the  pitman  a  little  too  short  or  too  long, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  the  knives  do  not  slide  by  the 
edge  of  the  guards  far  enough  in  going  one  way,  while 
they  slide  too  far  in  going  the  other.  This  matter  is 
remedied,  and  the  farmer  gets  home  about  night.  Two 
days’  time  has  been  lost  for  himself  and  team;  with  two 
men  idle  at  home,  eo  that  if  it  is  a  busy  time  the  loss  will 


amount  to  at  least  $15 ;  but  the  agent  will  tell  him  that 
his  machine  is  now  practically  new,  so  that  he  has  saved 
$35,  as  he  would  have  had  to  buy  a  new  one  if  he  had  not 
repaired  this.  Not  so  1  Why  ?  Because,  as  we  noticed 
before,  the  lower  end  of  the  pitman  shaft  was  worn  to  an 
irregular  shape,  consequently  at  the  end  of  the  haying 
season,  the  new  boxes  will  be  worse  than  the  old  ones  were, 
the  machine  barely  finishing  up  the  mowing  for  the 
season.  It  is  generally  left  where  last  used,  and  a  new 
one  is  bought  the  next  season,  to  be,  in  a  few  years 
thrown  aside  in  the  same  way. 

This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture,  but  a  statement  of 
facts,  that  can  be  proved  in  nearly  every  town.  I  know  of 
three  machines  under  one  barn,  that  were  thrown  aside 
for  the  very  reasons  given  above.  Another  stands  in  a 
meadow,  and  has  been  mown  around  for  several  years. 
Two  more  are  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  so  the  story 
might  be  continued  indefinitely.  I  have  examined  all  of 
these  machines,  except  one,  and  find  the  trouble  just  as  I 
have  stated  above.  In  one  of  them  the  leger  plates  were 
worn  but  little,  showing  that  the  machine  was  compara¬ 
tively  new ;  but  the  brass  boxes,  pitman  shaft,  wrist  pin 
and  box,  and  hook-and-eye  at  the  knife-head  were  worn 
out,  which  told  the  whole  story. 

I  intended  in  this  article  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to 
how  boxes  ought  to  be  made,  and  why  good  Babbit  metal 
is  better  than  brass,  but  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much 
space,  and  will  have  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  tale  for 
another  article.  But,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those 
who  intend  to  buy  a  mowing  machine  this  season  :  Do 
not  buy  a  machine  unless  it  has  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at 
the  knife  head,  not  at  the  wrist-pin.  Then  if  it  does  not 
have  wheels  at  each  end  of  the  cutter-bar,  so  much  the 
better.  Then  if  you  can  find  a  machine  with  these  im¬ 
provements,  one  that  has  Babbit  metal  boxes,  you  will  get 
a  machine  as  nearly  perfect  as  machines  are  now  made. 

S.  M.  MACOMBER. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  II. 

I  did  not  make  much  money  the  first  summer  of  my 
venture ;  but  I  came  out  even  and  made  some  purchases  of 
stock  for  the  coming  season.  I  made  expenses,  and,  look¬ 
ing  back  from  my  present  standpoint,  I  consider  that  I  did 
well ;  but  I  was  rather  discouraged  at  the  time.  I  was 
poohed  and  laughed  at,  but  I  had  some  stern  stuff  in  me, 
else  I  would  never  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  have  lain  in  my  way. 

My  Spanish  chickens  did  not  hatch  well.  Out  of  a  set¬ 
ting  of  13  eggs  I  obtained  only  six  chicks.  Four  of  these 
proved  to  be  roosters,  leaving  me  only  two  pullets,  and 
they  were  cross-bred  at  that— half  Spanish  and  half  Ham¬ 
burg.  I  got  one  cock,  a  single-combed  large  fowl,  as  fine  a 
bird  as  I  ever  saw.  The  pullets,  too,  were  single-combed, 
and  proved  great  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  I  raised  also 
some  Leghorns  and  a  lot  of  scrub  stock.  My  turkeys  did 
not  do  well  the  first  season.  The  birds  were  too  closely 
connected.  The  poults  were  weakly  and  died  off.  How¬ 
ever,  I  got  three  fine  females  to  commence  with.  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  gobbler  in  the  fall,  an  excellent  bird,  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  or  Silver  Gray  breed.  He  was  a  fine-bodied,  low¬ 
legged  fowl,  and  weighed  20  pounds  at  six  months. 

The  following  spring  I  was  ready  to  commence  opera¬ 
tions.  I  took  hold  of  the  work  with  zest.  I  raised  100 
chicks  and  75  turkeys.  At  this  time  a  younger  sister 
joined  and  assisted  me  somewhat  in  relieving  me  of  indoor 
work.  I  readily  found  out  that  to  secure  eggs  of  uniform 
color  and  size,  I  must  operate  mostly  with  one  or  two 
breeds,  entirely  ignoring  the  commoner,  mongrel  sorts. 
The  eggs  of  the  latter  were  small,  indifferent  in  shape,  and 
in  color  ranging  between  coffee-brown  and  muddy  white  ; 
while  my  Spanish  and  Leghorns  gave  me  large,  chalky- 
white  eggs,  and  laid  them  in  winter,  too,  while  the  others 
were  idle,  though  they  received  the  same  amount  of  care 
and  feed.  For  their  eggs  I  readily  obtained  45  and  50  cents 
per  dozen  at  the  city  markets  during  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  In  February  the  others  struck  in.  I  found  that  my 
work  was  divided.  The  fowls  occupied  my  time  in  winter, 
keeping  me  busy  mixing  warm,  soft  feeds,  and  supplying 
warm  water  to  drink.  I  gave  vegetables,  and  hunted 
around  in  many  a  warm,  sheltered  place  for  a  bit  of  grass, 
for  which  they  were  grateful.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
step  a  foot  out-of-doors  when  the  weather  was  stormy  or 
the  ground  covered  with  snow.  I  divided  them  into  colo¬ 
nies,  keeping  the  Europeans  for  eggs  and  the  commoner 
kinds  to  act  as  sitters  and  to  lay  eggs  for  the  store  groceries 
and  the  table.  This  plan  I  found  worked  well. 

I  happened  to  strike  a  family  in  the  city  who  fell  in  love 
with  my  nice,  clean,  white  eggs,  and  engaged  all  that  my 
hens  laid  from  September  until  July,  or  during  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city,  paying  me  full  market  prices  and  furnish¬ 
ing  baskets  at  my  door  and  paying  all  expenses  of  carriage. 
This  was  a  boon  hardly  looked  for.  I  took  hold  of  the 
work  with  a  vim  that  I  hardly  thought  I  possessed.  I 
fairly  crowded  the  eggs  at  the  commencement  of  my  third 
year,  frequently  sending  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
months  as  high  as  40  dozens  per  week  to  market.  These 
my  customer  (who  was  always  cash)  distributed  among 
friends,  etc.  This  customer  I  served  regularly  and  steadily 
for  15  years.  In  summer  looking  after  my  turkeys  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  my  time.  I  can  safely  say,  that  taking  into 
account  the  size  of  the  birds  they  are  the  cheapest  fowls 
raised  so  far  as  the  outlay  for  feed  goes,  but  they  will  not 
bear  confinement.  Many  a  long  chase  they  led  me  through 
the  fields  and  meadows  of  high  grass,  while  looking  after 
them ;  for  every  bird  must  come  home  at  night  and  be 
counted  at  the  roost.  I  was  sometimes  forced  to  follow 
them  even  to  the  woods  and  keep  with  them.  The  sh^de 
here  was  grateful.  I  gradually  gave  up  turkeys ;  for  they 
troubled  the  neighbors  too  much.  At  the  end  of  my  third 
year  I  was  able  to  deposit]  $100  in  the  bauk.^  This  was  the 
first  installment  towards  payment  for  the  farm.£»  w c.  B.^J 
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Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

JUST  at  the  present  season  we  meet  with  a  good  many 
cases  of  poisoning  by  poison  ivy  or  similar  plants,  and 
they  are  very  vexatious  even  in  the  mildest  forms.  I 
know  many  persons  who  are  poisoned  by  this  pest  only 
when  greatly  overheated  and  perspiring ;  if  quite  cool 
they  can  handle  it  with  impunity.  Different  remedies  suit 
different  cases;  witch-hazel  is  excellent,  but  our  usual 
cure  is  a  frequent  application  of  alcohol  to  the  affected 
part.  When  the  case  seems  obstinate,  and  does  not  yield 
readily  to  treatment,  it  is  certainly  wiser  to  consult  a  doc¬ 
tor,  as  frequently  internal  as  well  as  external  remedies  are 
needed.  I  have  known  a  person  to  suffer  from  this  form 
of  poisoning  year  after  year,  even  when  removed  entirely 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  plant ;  it  had  affected  the  entire 
system,  resulting  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  It  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  land-owners  to  do  their  utmost  to 
destroy  this  dangerous  plant,  though  its  tenacious  roots 
and  vigorous  growth  render  this  extremely  difficult.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  too,  in  tearing  down  fences  covered  with 
this  vine,  that  it  is  not  really  prudent  to  burn  such  wood 
in  the  kitchen  stove.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  strange 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  appeared  simultaneously  in  sev¬ 
eral  families ;  after  puzzling  the  doctor  for  some  time,  it 
was  traced  to  the  use  of  fire  wood  overgrown  with  poison 
ivy.  The  fumes  from  the  burning  wood  were  excessively 
acrid  and  penetrating,  inflaming  the  eyes  and  irritating 
the  respiration.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  never  feel 
quite  able  to  distinguish  the  poison  ivy  from  the  harmless 
Virginia  creeper— and  the  two  often  grow  close  together — 
it  may  be  added  that  the  harmless  vine  has  Jive  leaflets 
grouped  together,  the  poisonous  one  only  three.  Of  course, 
the  two  kinds  are  distinct  in  every  way,  to  those  who 
know,  but  this  is  the  most  striking  difference  to  a  casual 
observer. 

Speaking  of  poisoning,  the  most  severe  case  of  eruptive 
poisoning  I  have  seen  was  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  common 
spider.  The  sufferer  was  a  thoroughly  healthy  person,  but 
the  case  was  really  serious,  requiring  thorough  medical 
care.  It  really  seems  that  a  dread  of  spiders  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  solid  foundation. 

# 

*  * 

Next  to  poisoning  in  the  list  of  hot  weather  ailments 
come  trifling  but  exasperating  eruptions  like  hives  or 
prickly  heat.  To  be  writhing  with  the  irritation  thus 
caused,  and  then  to  be  told— by  some  one  who  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  annoyance— that  you  are  making  yourself 
worse  by  fretting,  is  a  sufficiently  severe  trial  of  patience. 
All  one  can  do  is  to  try  some  cooling  application,  like 
diluted  witch-hazel,  or  ammonia  and  water,  and  then  just 
grin  and  bear  it.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  a  simple  effer¬ 
vescing  medicine,  such  as  a  seidlitz  powder,  will  aid  in 
giving  relief.  After  the  irritation  goes  down,  it  often 
leaves  a  very  sore,  chafed  skin.  We  usually  bathe  the 
affected  parts  in  glycerine  and  rose-water,  and  then  dust 
lightly  with  infant’s  powder.  This  prevents  rubbing.  I 
have  come  to  regard  the  so-called  medicated  infant’s  powder 
as  a  very  useful  thing  in  one’s  toilet,  especially  where  the 
skin  is  liable  to  chafing,  or  to  chapping;  in  the  latter  case 
it  may  be  used  to  advantage  after  bathing. 

* 

*  ♦ 

Since  there  are  so  many  styles  of  arrangement  for  the 
hair,  it  is  a  pity  that  any  one  should  wear  it  unbecomingly 
dressed.  The  greatest  fault  a  woman  can  make  in  this 
respect  is  to  dress  her  hair  unbecomingly  just  because  that 
particular  style  happens  to  be  in  fashion.  Another  great 
mistake  is  to  arrange  the  hair  very  elaborately,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  fashionable,  without  any  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  present  styles  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
plain,  or  at  least  they  give  the  effect  of  plainness.  A  good 
many  women  still  wear  the  hair  short,  and  it  is  both  be¬ 
coming  and  convenient,  in  many  cases,  but  it  presents  two 
serious  obstacles — you  can’t  pin  your  hat  to  it,  aud  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  let  it  grow  you  may  as  well  retire  from 
human  eyes,  for  it  makes  the  wearer  a  perfect  fright  when 
in  the  half-grown  stage.  But  it  is  very  pretty,  giviug  an 
exceedingly  youthful  look  to  the  face,  and  convenient,  too, 
save  in  cases  where  Nature  has  made  the  hair  very  straight; 
then  the  wearer  must  pay  regular  visits  to  a  curler,  or  look 
anything  but  attractive. 

The  hair  braided  and  worn  low,  in  the  Catagon  style, 
though  very  fashionable  abroad,  has  never  become  really 
popular  here;  it  is  not  at  all  becoming  to  long  faces,  and 
indeed  Is  hardly  so  pretty  as  a  rounder  arrangement.  The 
hair  is  worn  either  high  or  low,  as  may  be  most  suitable, 
and  although  a  wavy  effect  is  sought  for,  a  very  frizzy  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  back  is  considered  bad  style.  The  prime 
requisite  of  curls  and  waves  is  that  they  appear  natural, 
even  if  they  are  not.  As  for  the  front  hair,  the  woman 
with  a  low,  smooth  forehead  may  draw  hers  loosely  back, 
and  feel  glad  that  she  is  able  to  do  it,  but  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  must  wear  it  in  curls  or  wavy  bang  as  is  most  be¬ 
coming— but  never,  never  friz  it — that  is  ugly,  unnatural 
aud  unfashionable.  EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN. 
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When  Baby  was  Blck,  we  nave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Sltss,  she  clung  to  Castorls, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

THE  plea  for  our  Rural  daughters  in 
another  column  shows  clearly,  we 
think,  that  at  least  one  of  them — and  a 
promising  one — is  interested  in  the  R.  N.-Y., 
and  that  she  has  found  “  something  for 
girls  ”  in  it.  This  plea  for  the  girls  is  one 
that  must  touch  every  heart  that  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  bright  “  Y’s,”  whether  they  be 
temperance  Y’s  or  otherwise.  It  has  come 
to  be  almost  an  axiom  that  the  society  or 
the  venture  of  any  sort  which  expects  to 
have  life  in  the  future  and  to  keep  growing 
for  any  length  of  time,  must  interest  and 
help  and  hold  the  Y’s— that  is.  primarily, 
the  voung  people.  But  in  case  of  a  weekly 
naper,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  can 
best  be  done  by  having  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  such  as  our  Rural  daughter  calls  for. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  R.  N.-Y.’s  giving  such  a  column  as  our 
girl  friend  desires.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  always  such  a  pressure  of  matter  that 
clamors  for  admittance  to  those  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  pleased  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  the  more  important,  that  the  con¬ 
stant  study  is  rather  to  reduce  than  to  en¬ 
large  the  number  of  departments.  Besides 
this  pressure  internally,  the  home  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  constant  danger  of  being 
“  squeezed  ”  by  the  other  departments,  and 
a  division  of  it  is  scarcely  to  be  thought  of. 

If  the  lasses  were,  to  have  a  column  of  their 
own,  what  could  we  say  to  the  lads,  who 
would  then  be  justified  in  demanding 
one  also  ?  One  column  would  not  give  suf¬ 
ficient  space  to  be  very  useful :  and  unless 
we  could  have  a  first-class  department,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  none.  Much  of  the 
matter  which  enters  into  the  young  folks’ 
columns  of  many  otherwise  first-class  jour¬ 
nals  is  the  merest  twaddle,  much  worse 
than  none  at  all,  because  either  senseless 
or  hurtful.  Again,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  very  best  way,  in  the  long  run,  to  help 
the  daughters,  is  by  helping  the  mothers. 
Then  there  is  this  to  be  thought  of :  a 
children’s  column  is  not  what  our  friend 
wants,  but  one  for  girls  in  their  teens,  and 
beyond.  It  seems  to  us  that  girls  of  this 
age,  if  their  mothers  have  taught  them  as 
they  should  in  housewifely  arts,  and  coun¬ 
seled  them  as  to  the  best  ways  in  which 
they  should  walk,  are  prepared  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything  which  concerns  the  home. 
Our  correspondent  says  truly  that  the 
RURAL  columns  have  been  well  filled  with 
matter  helpful  and  interesting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  to  girls,  and  as  things  are  ac  present, 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  help  them  in 
no  more  effective  way  than  in  following  in 
the  future  a  course  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  pursued  in  the  past.  As  an  example 
of  the  help  which  just  such  matter  may  be 
to  our  girls,  a  true  instance  in  the  life  of 
one  “Rural  Daughter”  may  be  given, 
though  the  R.  N.-Y.  can  not  claim  the 
credit  in  this  case,  of  having  been  the  one 
to  give  the  help. 

Some  years  ago,  the  wise  and  thoughtful 
woman  who  had  charge  of  the  department 
of  home  interests  in  a  certain  well-known 
paper,  felt  moved  to  write  an  article  con¬ 
cerning  a  custom  all  too  common  in  country 
places  at  that  time,  and  one  which  is  not 
even  yet  entirely  fallen  into  disrepute,  the 
custom  which  allowed  a  young  man  to 
place  an  arm  around  the  waist  of  any  girl 
with  whom  he  might  be  driving;  and  which 
at  least  tacitly  asented  to,  if  it  did  not 
openly  encourage  the  belief  that  the  young 
man  who  had  “seen  a  girl  home”  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  kiss  at  parting.  The  article 
spoke  of  the  evil  results  of  such  a  practice ; 
of  the  loss  of  self-respect  which  must  in 
time  fodow  it,  as  well  as  the  diminution 
of  respect  for  girls  in  the  very  young 
men  who  only  too  readily  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  its  privileges.  It  showed  something 
of  how  such  things  are  regarded  among  re¬ 
fined  people,  and  asserted  that  no  young 
lady  worthy  the  name  would  receive  from 
every  chance  escort  caresses  which  should 
pertain  only  to  an  accepted  lover.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  these  were  new  thoughts  to 
this  young  girl ;  she  took  the  good  words 
to  heart,  and  pondered  over  them,  aud  her 
innate  refinement  of  feelingand  her  ripening 
common-sense  agreed  that  their  warning 
was  sensible,  timely,  necessary.  These  new 
ideas  were  soon  made  her  own;  they  became 
a  weapon  of  protection  to  her;  in  the  course 
of  future  events,  they  sax  ed  her  from  regrets 
innumerable,  from  insolent  attentions, 
from  interest  in  one  who  afterward  proved 
to  be  disreputable;  they  also  proved  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  in 
her  marriage  to  a  worthy  man  whose  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  strongly  drawn  to  her 
through  a  knowledge  of  her— as  some  of 
the  girls  thought— prudish  ways.  Much 
that  has  been  best  in  her  life  she  traces 
back  to  the  earnest  counsel, of  this  stranger, 
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who  doubtless  never  knew  of  the  favorable  potato,  and  the  whole  deluged  with  the 

soil  on  which  her  chance  seeds  fell.  We  cream  sauce.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  way 

would  hardly  like  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  to  serve  codfish  for  dinner.  After  dinner, 

the  results  would  be  so  momentous  in  every  what  remains  can  be  made  into  balls  for 

case — at  least  that  they  would  necessarily  the  next  day’s  breakfast,  by  mixing  fish, 


lead  to  the  same  happy  consummation : 
but  the  incident  illustrates  clearly  the  help 
which  our  girlsmay  gain  from  the  home  de¬ 
partment  of  a  good  paper. 

The  present  conductor  of  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
home  department  was  once  a  “Rural 
Daughter,”  and  is  one  who  fills  our  young 
friend’s  ideal  of  a  leader  in  nearly  every  re¬ 
spect  ;  who  would  almost  rather  help  the 
girls  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
who  will  try  to  do  so  in  all  possible  ways. 
Tf  the  girls  have  grievances  to  present,  let 
us  hear  them.  Some  one  will  surely  have  a 
good  word  for  them. 


A  PLEA  FOR  OUR  RURAL 
DAUGHTERS. 

YOUNG  girl  remarked  the  other  day, 
when  asked  if  she  had  read  a  certain 
piece  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker:  “No, 

I  have  not  read  it ;  father  and  the  bovs 
read  it,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
girls.” 

It  may  be  that  many  of  our  girls  have 
much  the  same  opinion,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  Rural  has  often  said  many 
good  and  interesting  things  to  girls,  many 
improving,  helpful  things,  but  because 
there  is  no  column  set  apart  for  them  to 
which  they  can  go  every  week,  and  which 
they  can  claim  as  their  own  special  depart¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  they  feel  that  the  Rural 
has  no  interest  in  them  and,  feeling  thus, 
have  missed  many  good  things  which  have 
been  written  for  them.  True,  there  is  the 
page  devoted  to  “Woman’s  Work,”  and 
yet  if  we  could  wish  anything  different 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  it  would  be 
that  a  little  more  space  be  given  to  farm 
girls,  that  with  the  moving  into  the  new 
home  there  had  been  dedicated  a  column  to 
“  Our  Rural  Daughters;”  whatever  might 
be  written  for  that  column,  or  selected  for 
it,  to  be  theirs  :  theirs  to  look  forward  to 
from  week  to  week ;  theirs  to  read,  to 
think  about,  to  talk  about. 

There  are  so  many  books  and  periodicals 
written  for  girls  at  the  present  day  that  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  for  more  to  be 
said;  but  few  find  their  way  to  places 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  much  that 
is  written  fails  to  meet  the  demand.  While 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  it  must  be  admitted  that  farmers’ 
daughters  have  grievances  and  interests 
peculiar  to  themselves.  There  are  those 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  life 
of  a  country  girl  passes  as  sweetly  as  the 
song  of  birds  that  sing  in  the  branches 
about  the  farm  house ;  as  free  as  the 
stream  flowing  near  :  and  that  it  is  as  pure 
as  the  air  she  breathes.  Alas  !  manv  a 
heart  is  not  attuned  to  Nature.  Our  farm 
girls  have  many,  many  privileges— many 
which  they  do  not  appreciate — and  yet 
they  have  some  cause  for  complaint,  and 
their  share  of  troubles.  Could  not  such 
a  column  do  much  to  right  these  wrongs  ? 
at  least  to  give  help  and  sympathy  ?  Sym¬ 
pathy,  ah  !  that  is  just  it.  How  many  need 
it  ? — none  more  so  than  the  girls  in  lonely, 
country  places,  and  yet  it  seems  that  more 
is  being  written  for  almost  every  other 
class.  Could  we  not  have  such  a  column 
conducted  by  some  one  country-born  and 
bred,  and  yet  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  outside— some  one  who  loves  rural 
folk  and  ways  ;  who  understands  them  ; 
their  hopes,  their  disappointments,  their 
aspirat  ions  ?  What  think  our  Rural  Daugh¬ 
ters,  and  what  thinks  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  ?  l. 


CODFISH  WITH  CREAM  DRESSING. 
S  salt  fish,  and  especially  codfish, 
must  be  depended  on  in  many  farm¬ 
ers’  families  to  help  furnish  a  variety  of 
solid  food,  it  is  well  to  know  the  most  pal¬ 
atable  ways  of  preparing  it.  One  good 
cook  furnishes  the  men  with  a  fish  dinner 
in  this  wise :  A  neat  block  from  the  thick 
part  is  dashed  with  cold  water  to  free  it 
from  loose  salt  and  possible  dirt,  and  is 
placed  over  the  fire,  to  simmer  for  a  half- 
hour.  It  is  then  drained,  the  skin,  which 
now  separates  easily,  is  removed,  and  the 
fish  is  returned  to  the  stove  in  cold  water, 
aud  brought  to  the  boiling  point  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  not  boiled,  when  it  is  ready 
for  the  table.  A  drawu  butter  sauce  is  made 
by  stirring  equal  quantities  of  flour  and 
butter,  well  mixed,  into  hot  water.  This 
is  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  as  much 
sweet  cream  as  can  be  afforded  ;  preferably 
it  should  be  about  half  cream.  When  eaten, 
the  flsh  is  shredded  aud  mixed  with  the 


potatoes  and  sauce  together:  these  balls 
are  a  little  better  if  the  potatoes  were 
mashed  while  hot,  seasoned  and  beaten 
white  and  light  as  for  use  on  the  table 
alone.  A  little  extract  of  celery  and  an 
egg  beaten  very  light  will  add  much  to 
the  flavor,  and  if  quickly  browned  in  plenty 
of  hot  fat,  they  will  not  often  be  refused, 
even  by  the  city  cousin,  who  is  “boarding” 
in  the  family.  Some  one  has  said  that  cod¬ 
fish-balls  are  like  the  little  girl  of  youthful 
memory;  when  good,  very  good  indeed; 
when  bad,  horrid.  I  hope  none  of  our 
Rural  family  are  making  them  “  horrid.” 
Some  advise  the  use  of  “boneless”  fish, 
but  I  never  use  it  if  I  can  get  the  other.  It 
has  some  bones  left  in,  so  belies  its  name, 
and  it  is  often  dark  on  the  surface,  and 
flavored  with  the  ill  odor  of  the  box  in 
which  it  is  packed.  A  good,  thick,  whole 
fish  is  much  better,  and  it  can  be  preserved, 
if  necessary,  for  some  time,  by  putting  it 
into  fruit  cans  in  a  not  too  damp  place.  I 
know  one  large  family  where  the  fish  is 
bought  ’  in  quantity  in  spring  from  the 
packers  at  wholesale  prices,  and  kept  thus. 

MYRA  T. 


PERFECT  RYE  AND  INDIAN  BREAD 
HE  rpcipe  for  this  old-fashioned  favor¬ 
ite  bread,  which  was  asked  for  by  a 
subscriber,  has  been  given  in  brief  form  by 
several  correspondents ;  but  as  the  present 
writer  enters  into  all  the  details  that  in¬ 
sured  perfection,  we  give  her  letter  entire. 
Nothing  further,  we  think,  will  need  to  be 
said  upon  this  subject  for  some  time  to 
come. 

“My  mother  used  to  make  rye  and  Indian 
bread  this  way :  At  night,  two  three  pint 
basins  of  Indian  meal  and  one  of  rye  meal 
or  wheat  canaille  (I  think  Graham  flour  an 
improvement  on  either)  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  Added  to  the  mixture  was  suffi¬ 
cient  salt,  a  tea-spoonful  of  saleratus,  and 
half  a  cup  of  molasses ;  it  was  then  scalded 
with  boiling  milk  or  milk  and  water,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plentifulness  of  milk,  and 
left  to  stand  until  morning,  when  it  was 
put  in  cast-iron  basins  and*baked. 

The  success  of  the  loaf  depended  quite  as 
much  on  the  baking  as  on  the  making.  It 
must  not  only  be  baked  in  an  iron  basin, 
but  an  empty  one  must  be  put  as  a  cover  over 
it:  not  infrequently  an  old-fashioned  baking 
kettle  with  its  iron  cover  was  used.  As 
“C.  A.  H.”  says  in  Rural,  of  April  19,  to 
be  in  perfection  it  must  be  baked  in  a  brick 
oven  ;  but  if  rightly  managed  a  stove  oven 
will  answer  every  purpose. 

As  soon  after  breakfast  as  possible,  the 
bread  is  put  in  the  stove  oven,  already 
heated  sufficiently  to  bake  any  bread,  and 
kept  at  that  heat  for  two  hours,  when  the 
temperature  was  gradually  lowered  until 
there  was  only  just  enough  heat  to  keep  a 
very  little  warmth  in  the  oven;  greenwood 
is  just  the  thing  to  keep  up  the  right  tem¬ 
perature.  It  was  kept  in  that  wav  until 
bed-time,  and  left  in  the  oven  until  morn¬ 
ing.  when  it  graced  the  breakfast  table, 
still  warm,  and  with  its  crust  nearly  as 
tender  as  any  part  of  the  loaf.  The  dough 
should  he  middling  soft,  almost,  but  not 
quite  running  soft. 

As  one  can  readily  see.it  was  no  “small 
chore  ”  to  successfully  make  and  bake  a 
loaf  of  brown  bread.  With  the  present 
varieties  of  food  and  methods  of  preparing 
it,  not  many  housekeepers  have  the  requi¬ 
site  patience  to  bake  a  loaf,  nor  would 
many  of  them  think  *  the  fun  would  pay 
for  the  trouble,’  and  for  a  novice  many 
trials  would  be  required  to  produce  a  loaf 
that  would  satisfy  the  palates  of  to-dav. 
As  two  iron  basins  constituted  a  part  of 
our  house  keeping  outfit,  they  are  still  oc¬ 
casionally  used  during  the  winter  season 
—often  enough  to  prevent  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  and  baking  a  loaf  of  good  old-fashioned 
brown  bread  from  being  lost  by  myself, 
and  to  enable  my  daughters  to  acquire  it 
thoroughly.  M.  E.  WATSON. 

Brooklyn,  Pa. 


OUR  THINKING-CAP. 

HE  other  day,  when  we  were  trying 
on  our  thin  king- cap,  several  ques¬ 
tions  occurred  to  us  which  it  would  take  a 
philosopher  to  answer.  Some  of  them 
were  as  follows : 

Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  graduated 
at  an  ordinary  academic  school,  especially 
if  one  intends  to  take  a  higher  course  in 
other  schools  P 

What  class  of  articles  in  the  women’s  de¬ 
partments  of  the  various  periodicals  is”of 


most  value  to  women  on  the  farm  ?  Do 
they  derive  most  benefit  from  articles  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  their  daily  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  from  those  which  lead  them  away 
from  these,  and  interest  them  in  the  world 
at  large  ? 

Is  it  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  farm 
and  country  village  people  are  greater 
sticklers  for  formal  etiquette  (card  and 
otherwise)  than  are  people  who  are  more 
versed  in  worldly  ways  ? 

In  what  direction  can  we  give  the  best 
help  to  the  whole  family  :  by  helping  the 
mothers,  or  the  daughters  ? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  who  send  us  ar¬ 
ticles  for  publication,  seem  to  have  no  com¬ 
prehension  as  to  the  wants  of  our  readers, 
and  thus  continue  to  send  material  that 
must  of  necessity  be  declined  ? 

Are  not  many  of  our  farmers’  daughters 
being  given  as  good  an  education  as  the 
State  affords  ?  Why  then,  do  not  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  get  more  benefit  from  it,  in 
the  shape  of  articles  written  by  those  who 
understand  ?  Is  it  true,  this  cry  that  edu¬ 
cation  takes  our  young  men  and  maidens 
away  from  the  farm  ?  If  so,  what  is  the 
reason  ? 

What  saving  clause  prevents  it  from  be¬ 
ing  “bad  form”  to  wear  low  necked 
dresses  on  the  street  and  at  church,  now 
that  it  seems  to  be  growing  fashionable  to 
do  so  ? 

Will  the  gay  crazy-quilt,  made  with  a 
heavy  expenditure  of  money,  time  and 
strength,  be  any  real  evidence  to  our  pos¬ 
terity  that  we  had  progressed  far  beyond 
our  ancestors  with  their  bits  of  calico — 
monuments  of  economy— sewed  and  quilted 
in  various  weary  ways  with  equal  extrava¬ 
gance  of  time  and  strength  P 
Is  the  woman  who  insists  on  her  right  to 
occupy  any  field  of  work  which  a  man  can 
fill,  and  at  equal  rates,  willing  to  accept 
from  man  only  her  rights  without  de¬ 
ference  to  her  being  a  woman  ? 

Where  did  that  eight-year-old  boy  who 
ordered  his  mother  to  “  get  something  to 
eat  for  pa  and  me  quick,”  get  his  example 
of  authority  ?  Who  wants  to  marry  him 
when  he  is  older  ? 

Is  there  any  practicable  way  to  lessen  the 
gulf  which,  there  is  no  denying,  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  people  of  our  farming  commu 
nities  and  those  in  the  villages  and  cities, 
the  cause  of  which,  the  farmer  thinks,  is  in 
the  pride  of  his  city  cousin  ?  Pride  !  Ts 
there  any  one  on  earth  so  steeped  in  pride 
as  these  same  farmer  folks  who  are  so  mor¬ 
bidly  afraid  of  being  looked  down  upon  ? 
Why  not  stand  erect,  and  be  the  one  to  do 
the  looking  down,  if  any  is  to  be  done  ? 

Can  any  of  our  friends,  by  the  light  of 
observation  and  experience,  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  answers  to  any  or  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  ?  We  confess  they  are  “  too  many  ” 
for  us. 


A  Quick  Dessert. — An  excellent  hurried 
dessert,  when  company  comes  in  unexpect¬ 
edly,  is  known  as  omelette  aux  confitures 
Soak  a  handful  of  bread-crumbs  in  a  half 
tea-cupful  of  milk  while  you  place  the  fry¬ 
ing-pan  over  the  fire  with  a  good  lump  of 
butter,  and  beat  four  eggs  quite  light. 
Quickly  add  the  crumbs  and  milk  to  the 
eggs,  and  cook  as  an  ordinary  omelette. 
When  just  set,  spread  thickly  with  jelly 
(raspberry  is  best  for  this)  fold,  and  serve 
at  once  with  powdered  sugar. 


PijsrrUanmtsi  SgulveTtising. 

Readers  of  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers 


The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  beuce  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
Oy  the  use  of  which  the  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  1  thought  I  should 
be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  the  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
’beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  1  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
.there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vi^or; 

PREPARED  BY 

X)R.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass, 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 
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Publisher 's  Desk. 


To  Save  Is  to  Have. 


BOTTOM  PRICES. 

The  editors  and  correspondents  have  been 
giving  us  some  practical  lessons  on  buying 
farm  implements  and.  household  supplies. 
Now  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  many  of  our 
readers  have  bought  these  things  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscription  department, 
and  nearly  always  at  a  great  saving  in  cost. 
Any  man  who  has  a  little  spare  time  on 
stormy  days  or  evenings  to  solicit  subscrip, 
tions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  The  American 
Garden  may  thus  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
many  a  useful  article  needed  on  the  farm, 
and  he  may  always  by  this  means  pay  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  any  article, 
the  commission  on  the  subscriptions  se¬ 
cured  going  for  this  purpose,  the  remainder 
of  the  cost  being  paid  in  cash.  And  we 
guarantee  to  make  the  total  cost  of  any 
article  so  secured  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
lowest  cash  price.  We  invite  correspon¬ 
dence  on  this  topic. 


THE  FREE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  encouraging  to  receive  many  letters 
of  warm  indorsement  of  our  free  educa¬ 
tion  offers,  from  college  presidents,  gov¬ 
ernors  of  States  and  prominent  farmers. 
These  men  know  the  value  of  education, 
for  by  its  help  they  have  won  position  and 
honor.  They  know  and  appreciate  the 
spirit  and  character  of  our  proposition,  and 
are  properly  using  their  influence  to  in¬ 
terest  young  men  to  work  for  its  inesti¬ 
mable  benefits. 

We  are  happy  to  say,  too,  that  a  fair 
number  of  young  men  and  women  also 
appreciate  the  opportunity  we  offer  them 
and  are  laboring  valiantly  to  achieve  success 
in  the  work.  But  there  is  plenty  of  terri¬ 
tory  not  yet  engaged,  so  that  any  one  really 
in  earnest  may  thus  pay  for  his  education 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Further,  thorough 
work  done  now  in  any  territory  may  be 
credited  to  apply  in  connection  with  next 
winter’s  work  for  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
go  to  school  or  college  next  year  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  goiDg  next  fall,  for  any  reason, 
personal  or  pecuniary. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  any  boy 
or  girl  who  wants  to  work  for  an  education. 
Let  them  tell  us  their  wants  and  ambitions 
and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  be  able  to 
help  them. 


MOSSBACK  AND  PROGRESS. 

MONEY  IN  EDUCATION. 

“  Mossback  paid  for  his  farm  in  51  years. 
Progress  has  done  it  in  13.”  That  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  educated  young  farmer  of 
to-day  and  the  man  who  said  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  worth  “  nawthin’  ”  on  the  farm,  as 
told  in  Mr.  Chapman’s  admirable  paper  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Young  men, 
read  that  article  ;  read  about  the  new  law 
to  give  all  the  agricultural  colleges  each  a 
government  grant  of  $25,000  a  year  income 
for  the  education  of  ypung  men  to  be  farm¬ 
ers.  Then  tell  us  whether  you  think  an  educa¬ 
tion  is  worth  working  for.  Here,  side  by 
side,  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  America,  thinkers  and  statesmen, 
and  of  practical  farmers  as  well.  Mr. 
Chapman’s  article  is  full  of  bright  thought 
and  practical  sense,  and  we  have  others 
as  good  to  follow,  from  farmers,  statesmen 
and  educators.  Watch  ! 


The  third  number  of  The  Rural  is  at 
hand  in  response  to  my  acceptance  of  your 
trial  offer.  To  say  that  1  am  well  pleased 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  a  very  feeble,  feeble 
form  of  words  to  express  my  full  and  un¬ 
bounded  satisfaction.  I  feared  when  I  sent 
for  it  that  it  would  be  of  but  little  value  to 
the  cultivator  in  South  Florida ;  but  I  find 
upon  careful  and  interested  perusal  that  it 
is  a  really  valuable  paper  worth  more  than 
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double  its  subscription  price  to  any  culti¬ 
vator  of  land,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
Union  he  may  reside.  It  is  a  complete 
paper,  and  touches  every  phase  of  our  daily 
life,  treating,  as  it  does,  of  just  those  topics 
about  which  every  thinking  mind  desires 
information.  Surely,  it  is  well  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  as  I  have  been  more  or 
less  a  newspaper  man  during  the  past  40 
years.  I  believe  I  know  a  good  paper  when 
I  see  it.  s.  S.  A. 

Orange  County,  Fla. 


Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R.  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R.  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Ferret  Breeding.— Our  readers  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  hew  many  farmers 
employ  rat  catchers  to  clear  their  premises 
of  rats.  These  rat  catchers  use  ferrets 
almost  entirely,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is 
a  good  demand  for  these  ferocious  little 
animals. 

Cost  of  a  Colt.— Some  of  the  English 
papers  are  trying  to  secure  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  producing  a  four-year-old  colt. 
Most  of  the  estimates  we  have  seen  range 
from  $150  to  $350,  depei  ding  upon  the  cost 
of  service  and  the  fact  that  the  mare  some¬ 
times  works  and  sometimes  remains  idle. 
The  R.  N-Y.*  would  like  to  know  what  it 
costs  to  raise  a  colt  in  this  country.  We 
also  want  to  know  how  many  colts  the 
average  American  farm  ought  to  carry. 

Hackneys  for  America.— Speaking  of 
a  consignment  of  Hackney  horses  which  re 
cently  left  England,  The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  says:  “Not  since  Messen¬ 
ger  left  British  shores  to  found  a  new 
breed  of  horses  in  America,  has  such  an 
important  consignment  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  best  equine  representatives 
sailtd  out  of  a  British  port,  as  that  which 
slipped  down  under  the  leafy  hills  of  North 
Woolwich  on  Sunday  last.  The  Denmark 
had  on  boaid  undoubtedly  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  British  Hackney  which 
have  ever  left  British  shores,  and  it  is  con¬ 
soling  to  know  that  though  we  have  parted 
with  them,  we  still  have  left  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  nest  eggs  to  carry  on  with.” 

Long  Races. — There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  horsemen  to  encour¬ 
age  long  distance  races  for  roadsters  and 
trotting  horses.  Several  reports  of  10  and 
12-mile  races  over  ordinary  country  roads 
are  at  hand.  It  is  argued  that  the  roadster 
needed  is  not  the  one  that  can  put  all  his 
power  into  a  one  mile  dash;  but  one  that 
can  cover  a  good  distance  at  a  rapid  pace 
without  stopping  to  rest.  These  long 
races,  it  is  said,  encourage  the  breeding  of 
such  animals.  In  some  cases  the  managers 
of  the  race  go  even  lurther  than  this  and 
combine  harnessing  the  horse  and  loading 
the  wagon  with  the  horse’s  speed.  The 
prize  goes  to  the  man  who  can  harness  his 
horse,  load  his  wagon  and  drive  a  certain 
distance  in  the  quickest  time.  These  are 
the  races  that  should  take  the  place  of  the 
trotting  at  our  country  fairs. 

Pig-Feeding  Experiments.— Prof.  E. 
Davenport,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  publishes  the  results  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  feeding  Berkshire,  Duroc- 
Jersey  and  Poland  China  sw'ine.  The  pigs 
w  ere  all  lair  specimens  of  their  breeds,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Poland  Chinas  were  **  too 
leggy ”  and  grew  tender  and  footsore. 
Their  food  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats  ground  together  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fine  middlings, 
except  during  the  periods  from  Augusts 
to  IS,  and  from  October  1  to  7,  when  they 
were  fed  on  fine  middlings  alone.  All  the 
pigs  led  better  on  the  mixed  feed.  The 
grain  was  stirred  into  cold  water  and  left 
to  stand  for  six  hours,  or  from  one  feeding 
till  the  next,  except  on  a  few’  cold  nights 
when  there  >vas  danger  of  freezing.  The 
experiment  began  .July  16,  1889,  and  ended 
January  31,  1890.  During  that  period  the 
Duroc-Jer&eys  gained  435  pounds,  or  an 
average  daily  gain  of  2.59  pounds  per  pair, 
the  Berkshires  355  pounds,  or  a  daily  gain 
of  2.11  pounds  per  pair,  and  the  Poland 
Chinas  311  pounds,  or  a  daily  gain  of  1.S5 
pound.  It  cost  4.65  pounds  of  grain  to 
make  one  pound  of  pork  from  the  Duroc- 
J  erseys,  5.22  pounds  with  the  Berkshires 
and  5.S7  with  the  Poland  Chinas.  These 
figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  When 
the  pigs  were  killed  the  Polands  were  past 
their  best,  and  the  Berkshires  were  gaining 


very  slowly.  Had  the  experiment  been 
terminated  six  weeks  before,  the  Polands 
would  have  shown  a  daily  gain  of  2  23 
pounds  at  a  cost  of  4.94  pounds  of  grain 
for  each  pound  of  weight  gained.  The 
flesh  of  these  pigs  was  cooked  and  tested. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  meat 
of  the  animals  which  were  making  the 
greatest  gains  was  sweetest  and  most 
tender.  The  lesson  very  forcibly  taught 
by  this  experiment  is,  that  there  is  a  point 
of  profit  in  the  feeding  of  every  hog.  When 
this  point  is  reached  the  hog  should  be 
slaughtered.  Grain  fed  to  him  after  that 
will  not  produce  as  much  pork  per  pound 
as  that  fed  before.  If  a  scrub  is  fed  to  just 
the  right  point  and  then  killed  it  will  pay 
better  than  a  thoroughbred  that  is  fed  past 
its  prime. 

Horse  Notes.— Here  are  some  notes 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  in  New  York 
State.  “  I  consider  the  manure  from  a  colt 
worth  at  least  $12.50  a  year,  which  makes 
the  colt  and  the  manure  from  him  worth 
$112  50.  I  never  have  sold  a  young  horse 
for  less  than  $125  and  the  price  has  run  up 
to  $175,  and  1  find  that  all  I  get  over  the 
cost  of  raising  is  profit.  I  don’t  think  the 
market  will  ever  be  so  overstocked  with 
horses  that  it  will  not  pay  to  raise  them. 
Never  before  the  last  few  years  have  so 
many  farmers  asked  me  where  they  could 
get  a  breeding  mare.  I  think  that  most 
farmers  should  have  at  least  one  breeding 
mare  and  a  few  sheep  ;  I  find  it  pays  better 
to  have  mutton  and  lambs  to  sell  than  to 
have  to  buy  the  meat.  Some  farmers  think 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  pasture  sheep  on  good, 
smooth  land  which  they  can  mow ;  but  the 
better  the  land  the  more  pasture  it  will 
afford  which  will  make  the  lambs  all  the 
fatter  and  the  carcass  all  the  heavier;  and 
the  sooner  the  lambs  get  their  growth  the 
sweeter  and  tenderer  their  meat.” 

A.  M.  L. 

Sultan  Poultry.— It  is  said  that  a  few 
of  this  breed  of  fowls  were  sent  to  England 
from  Turkey  in  1854.  In  Turkey  they 
are  called  Serai-taook:  Serai  being  the  name 
of  the  Sultan’s  palace,  while  taook  is  Turk¬ 
ish  for  fowl.  Miss  Watts,  who  imported 
these  birds  into  England  describes  them 
as  follows:  “They  rather  resemble  our 
White  Polands,  but  with  more  abundant 
feathering  and  bhorter  legs,  which  are  vul¬ 
ture-hocked,  or  feathered  to  the  toes.  In 
general  habits  they  are  brisk  and  happy- 
tempered  ;  but  they  are  not  kept  in  as  easily 
as  Cochins.  They  are  very  good  layers  and 
their  eggs  are  large  and  white ;  they  are 
non-sitters,  and  small  eaters.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  Polish  fowls.  Their 
plumage  is  white  and  flowing.  They  have 
a  full  sized,  compactcrest,  are  muffed,  have 
a  good  flowing  tail,  short,  well-feathered 
legs,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  The  comb 
is  merely  two  little  points,  and  the  wattles 
very  small.  I  have  never  seen  fowls  more 
fully  decorated— full  tail,  abundant  fur¬ 
nishing,  the  hackle  almost  touching  the 
ground,  boots,  vulture  hocks,  beards, 
whiskers,  and  full,  round  crests.  The  color 
is  pure  white,  and  when  in  full  plumage 
the  fowl  is  very  handsome.” 

The  Horse’s  Delicate  Nose.— A  writer 
in  Turf,  Field  and  Farm  givessome  interest¬ 
ing  facts  regarding  a  horse’s  sense  of  smell. 
A  horse  will  leave  musty  hay  untouched  in 
his  bin,  however  hungry.  He  will  not 
drink  of  water  objectionable  to  his  quest¬ 
ioning  sniff,  or  from  a  bucket  which  some 
odor  makes  offensive,  however  thirsty. 
His  intelligent  nostril  will  widen,  quiver 
and  query  over  the  daintiest  bit  offered  by 
the  fairest  of  hands  with  coaxing  that 
would  make  a  mortal  shut  his  eyes  and 
swallow  a  nauseous  mouthful  at  a  gulp. 
A  mare  is  never  satisfied  by  either  sight  or 
whinny  that  her  colt  is  really  her  own  until 
she  has  a  certified  nasal  certificate  to  the 
fact.  A  blind  horse,  now  living,  will  not 
allow  the  approach  of  any  stranger  without 
showing  signs  of  anger  not  safely  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  distinction  is  evidently 
made  by  his  sense  of  smell  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Blind  horses,  as  a  rule, 
will  gallop  wildly  about  a  pasture  without 
striking  the  surrounding  fence.  The  sense 
of  smell  informs  them  of  its  proximity. 
Others  will,  when  loosened  from  the  stable] 
go  directly  to  the  gate  or  bars  opened  to  their 
accustomed  feeding  grounds,  and  when  de¬ 
siring  to  return,  alter  hours  of  careless 
wandering,  will  distinguish  one  outlet  and 
patiently  await  its  opening.  The  odor  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  fence  is  their 
pilot  to  it. 

Clydesdales  and  Shires  Favored.— 
Galbraith  Bros.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have 
this  to  say  on  the  draft-horse  question  : 
“  For  draft  purposes  we  prefer  the  Clydes¬ 
dale  and  English  Shire,  and  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons : — These  breeds  have,  in  our 
opinion  and  experience,  almost  invariably 
heavier  bones  and  stronger  constitutions 
than  any  other,  and  being  strongly  and 
systematically  bred  for  many  generations, 
have  greater  prepotency  than  the  French 
horses.  The  grades  are,  we  find,  in  better 
demand  generally,  both  for  farm  and  city 
work,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
it  is  necessary  for  th£m  to  draw  heavy 
loads,  it  being  an  admitted  fact  that  they 
can  outpull  the  Normans  every  time.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  claim  that  all  grades 
from  British  sires  are  good,  any  more  than 
that  all  from  French  horses  are  inferior ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  this  is  our  experi¬ 
ence.  We  do  not  think  that  Michigan, 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  Central  or  West¬ 
ern  States,  have  any  special  advan¬ 
tage  for  raising  such  horses,  all  of  them 
being,  in  our  opinion,  alike  favorable  to 
raising  this  class  of  stock,  provided  the 
animals  receive  proper  care.  Any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  warm  Southern  States,  is 
well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  heavy 
horses,  W  e  may  also  mention  that  there 


is  a  large  demand  for  carriage  horses  say, 
16  hands  high,  and  weighing  from  1,200  to 
1,400  pounds  each  ;  stylish  and  good  travel¬ 
ers.  To  produce  this  class  of  horses  we 
consider  the  English  Cleveland  Bay  the 
best  adapted,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
more  pure  y  bred  and  has  much  more  uni¬ 
formity  of  color  and  formation  than  the 
French  Coacher,  although  in  some  cases 
we  admit  that  the  latter  is  a  finer-looking 
horse,  and  seems  to  take  well  with  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time.  If 
the  English  Hackneys  had  a  little  more 
size  they  would  be  vastly  superior  to 
either  of  the  above  breeds,  having  more 
stamina,  much  better  quality,  and  very 
much  superior  action.  In  breeding  Coach 
horses,  however,  the  farmer  has  to  bear  in 
mind  that  good  mares  are  as  essential  as 
good  stallions ;  considerable  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  even  the 
best  stallions  on  inferior  mares,  or  mares 
not  suited  for  that  particular  kind  of  a 
horse.  The  science  of  successful  breeding 
is  one  requring  constant  study  and  atten¬ 
tion.” 

A  Condensed  Milk  Dairy.— On  the  farm 
of  Mr.  James  Turner  ot  Lansing,  Michigan, 
a  herd  of  cows  is  kept  for  supplying  milk  to 
a  condensed- milk  factory.  The  cows  are 
purchased  anywhere — even  at  the  Chicago 
stock  yards.  They  are  of  all  races  and  colors, 
Short-horns  predominating.  The  milk  from 
each  is  weighed  and  as  each  has  an  ear  tag 
and  number  a  correct  record  is  easily  kept. 
Then  when  the  record  shows  that  an  animal 
is  giving  less  than  20  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  she  goes  to  the  butcher.  As  soon  as 
•the  milk  is  strained  it  is  placed  in  cans  and 
putin  an  immense  tank,  which  is  kept  filled 
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by  a  wind-mill,  from  n  very  deep  well  of 
cold  water.  In  the  can  it  is  stirred  to  allow 
the  animal  heat  to  escape,  and  left  till  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Michigan  Farmer  says  that  Mr.Tur- 
ner  inaugurated  the  condensing  factory.  It 
is  now  receiving  60,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
day,  and  turning  it  into  a  product  which 
stands  on  a  level  with  the  best  brands  in 
the  market.  It  is  also  something  which 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  other 
milk  products — butter  and  cheese— and  is 
therefore  a  clear  gain  to  the  dairy  interests 
of  the  State.  The  price  paid  for  milk  this 
season  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds ;  in  the 
winter  months  it  is  $1.20  per  100.  In  his 
dairy  herd  Mr.  Turner  thinks  he  secures 
most  good  from  feeding  silage.  He  says  he 
ought  to  have  enough  to  feed  a  certain 
amount  of  it  all  summer,  as  he  feels  confi¬ 
dent  it  would  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  as  it 
always  does  in  the  winter. 

Shires  and  Hackneys.— Messrs.  Dye  & 
Stillwell  have  this  to  say  about  horse  breed¬ 
ing  :  “We  consider  Shire  horses  the  best 
breed  for  draft  purposes  because  their 
breeding  is  better,  as  they  have  been  bred 
longer  for  that  purpose,  and  are  kept  purer 
than  other  heavy  breeds.  Their  bones,  feet 
and  muscles  are  better  and  they  are  wider 
and  deeper.  They  are  gentle  and  easily 
bandied.  Their  progeny,  too,  more  closely 
resembles  the  parents.  For  coach  or  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  horses,  the  English  Hackneys 
are  the  most  desirable  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  They  give  size  and  speed  with  fine 
action,  often  making  a  mile  in  2:40.  They 
can  go  20  or  40  miles  without  stopping,  on  all 
kinds  of  roads.  They  can  outshine  any 
other  breed.  The  French  Coach  horses  are 
of  no  breed ;  they  are  mongrels.  The 
Cleveland  Bays  are  too  leggy,  and  have  not 
sufficient  endurance.  They  are  nice  to 
look  at  and  that  is  all.  The  Hackney  can 
travel  10  miles  to  town  and  back,  and.  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  work  before  the  plow 
or  as  one  of  a  team.  For  Indiana,  or  any 
other  State,  we  think  either  would  do  well.” 


Bekcham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  June  28.  1890. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  instructed  Chairman 
Paddock  to  report  favorably  (with  amend¬ 
ments)  the  substitute  proposed  by  him  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  for  Senator  Vest’s  bill 
to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and 
beef  products  intended  for  export.  The 
changes  made  by  the  committee  were  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of 
the  Senate  as  expressed  in  the  debate  upon 
the  original  bill.  As  reported,  the  substi¬ 
tute  provides  for  an  inspection  at  the  place 
of  killing  cattle  and  hogs,  the  carcasses  of 
which  are  the  subjects  of  inter-State  com¬ 
merce  previous  to  their  slaughter,  in  all 
cases  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  it  necessary  or  expedient.  A  post¬ 
mortem  examination  of  carcasses  intended 
to  be  further  prepared  for  consumption  at 
canning  establishments  or  elsewhere  may 
also  be  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  In  the  case  of  the  discovery  of 
any  diseased  animal  or  carcass,  it  shall  be 
destroyed  ;  also,  any  product  of  such  car¬ 
cass  found  to  be  unfit  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  Penalties  are  provided  for  sell¬ 
ing  condemned  animals’  carcasses  or  pro¬ 
ducts  thereof,  or  transporting  them  from 
one  State  to  another,  or  any  uninspected 
animal  or  carcass.  The  bill  is  to  take  effect 
in  90  days  after  passage. 

State  Entomologist  Lintner  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of 
an  electric  lamp  globe  recently  and  found 
it  to  contain  about  33,000  insects  which  had 
been  killed  by  the  electric  light.  Dr.  Lint¬ 
ner  estimates  that  on  nights  favorable  to 
insect  presence,  100,000  insects  arc  destroyed 
by  a  single  lamp.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mass  consisted  of  minute  guats,  midges, 
crane  flies  and  other  small  winged  insects. 
He  did  not  find  any  mosquitoes.  There 
were  many  plant  bugs  which  are  injurious 
to  vegetation,  but  Dr.  Lintner  regretted  to 
find  a  number  of  the  “gauze  wings,”  which 
aid  so  much  in  keeping  down  the  aphides 
or  plant  lice.  He  says  that  electric  lights 
will  materially  reduce  insect  pests,  and  are 
serving  to  supply  entomologists  with  species 
not  common  in  their  cabinets  and  with 
species  never  before  seen. 

The  farmers  in  the  counties  bordering  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  are  generally  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  shortness  of  the  wheat  yield. 
They  say  while  plenty  of  straw  was  made, 
the  heads  did  not  fill  out  well,  and  those 
who  nave  thrashed  have  not  realized  over 
one-half  of  the  yield  expected. 

An  Illinois  farmer  near  Bloomington  had 
his  farm  buildings  burned  by  white  caps, 
and  he  himself  came  near  being  burned 
to  death  before  he  was  rescued  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  National  Farmers’  Alliance  will  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  at  Ocala  instead  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  reign  of  the  cow-boy  is  ended  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  dual  round-up  of 
cattle  graziug  there  is  about  completed  and 
all  cattle  aow  missed  will  become  food  for 
the  boomer  and  the  Indian.  The  Cherokee 
Live  Stock  Association  will  be  dissolved 
and  its  cattle  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Territory  about  500,000  head  of  cattle. 
There  have  been  as  high  as  2,000,000  feeding 
there  at  one  time.  After  this  round-up  is 
completed,  all  cattle  kept  iu  the  Territory 
and  in  Kansas  will  be  kept  within  fences. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

About  Commission  Merchants.— The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  constantly  receiving  requests 
to  recommend  reliable,  honest  commission 
men  who  handle  country  produce.  For 
many  years  we  have  conscientiously  and 
houestly  recommended  the  firm  of  E.  &  O. 
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Ward,  who  have  been  in  business  for  45 
years,  to  whom  one  of  our  number  has 
shipped  considerable  quantities  of  produce 
which  was  always  sold  for  good  prices 
and  prompt  returns  were  made,  and  whose 
dealings  we  had  observed,  at  their  place  of 
business  from  time  to  time.  But  misfor¬ 
tune  came  to  them.  Through  some  real  es¬ 
tate  complications,  they  were  forced  into 
an  assignment ;  the  shock  proved  too  much 
for  the  younger  member  of  the  firm  and 
death  has  released  him  from  business  cares 
and  troubles,  while  the  head  of  the  firm, 
an  old  man  of  74  years,  is  penniless,  broken 
in  body  and  spirit.  F.  E.  Ward,  a  son  of 
O.  Ward,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  straighten 
out  old  accounts  and  sustain  the  business 
and  the  reputation  of  the  old  firm.  As  fast 
as  the  accounts  are  balanced,  notices 
and  blanks  are  mailed  to  each  creditor 
with  intructions  as  to  presenting  the 
claims,  that  each  may  receive  his  legal 
rights.  All  will  be  fairly  treated.  But 
this  affair  has  brought  to  us  many 
letters  of  complaint,  some  of  them 
couched  in  language  no  gentleman  would 
use,  because  we  have  recommended  a  firm 
in  which  we  had  the  fullest  confidence  and 
in  whose  integrity  and  honesty  we  still 
have  the  same  confidence.  No  business 
man  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure. 
We  find  bankrupts  in  all  kinds  of  business, 
even  among  farmers.  Failure  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  rascality.  In  our  aaxiety 
to  serve  our  friends  we  have  recommended 
them  to  deal  with  a  firm  whom  we  have 
found  reliable,  and  because  misfortune  has 
overtaken  them,  we  are  berated  for  our 
advice.  We  have  known  business  men  who 
were  deceived  by  and  suffered  losses  from 
men  with  whom  they  were  personally 
acquainted,  but  in  all  the  years  before 
their  failure  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
received  a  single  complaint  about  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  this  firm.  Everything  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  assignee,  and  the  same 
honorable  course  that  has  characterized 
their  dealing  has  been  followed  out  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune.  Every  creditor  will 
receive  fair  and  impartial  treatment. 

Dairy  Products.— Prices  for  first-class 
butter,  both  creamery  and  dairy,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little.  Several  causes  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  end.  There  is  quite  a  heavy 
export  trade  lor  this  time  or  year;  low 
prices  have  caused  a  material  increase  in 
consumption,  and  many  of  the  summer  re¬ 
sorts  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
drawing  off  large  quantities  of  the  best 
grades  that  would  otherwise  be  shipped  to 
the  city  markets.  The  fact  is  the  market  is 
kept  well  c.eaued  up  of  the  best  grades,  and 
is  in  a  healthy  state.  Any  large  increase  in 
the  receipts  would  operate  unfavorably, 
and  no  material  increase  over  present  prices 
is  to  be  expected  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Upon  the  Utica  market,  some  of  the  best 
butter  seen  in  years  has  been  offered.  This 
improvement  in  quality  is  ascribed  to  the 
efforts  of  farmers’  institutes,  dairy  schools 
and  the  State  Commission  as  well  as  to  the 
inducements  for  making  good  butter.  Sales 
have  been  made  at  15  to  18  cents.  Cheese  is 
a  little  lower,  both  here  and  at  interior 
points,  owing  chiefly  to  heavy  receipts.  At 
Little  Falls  and  Utica,  sales  have  been 
made  at  1%  to  8%  cents.  The  sales  are  not 
so  large  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Some 
small  cheese  have  been  put  into  cold  storage. 

Vegetable  Supplies.— The  supply  of 
new  potatoes  is  ample  to  meet  the  demand, 
but  the  price  iswell  sustained.  Large  ship¬ 
ments  are  arriving  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Large  quantities  of  cab¬ 
bages  are  arriving  daily  Lorn  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  and  the  prices  have  mater¬ 
ially  declined.  Tomatoes  are  variaole  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  price.  Good  ones  are 
not  plenty  and  command  good  prices.  As¬ 
paragus  is  about  out  of  market  and  is  of 
poor  quality.  Striug  beans  are  not  plentiful 
and  the  price  is  good.  Peas  are  in  smaller 
supply  and  higher.  Marrow  squashes  are 
plentiful  and  sell  for  75  cents  to  $1.  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Turnips  of  good  quality  sell  readily. 
A  single  steamer  from  Norfolk  brought 
3,  600  boxes  cucumbers,  1,600  boxes  beaus, 
450  boxes  tomatoes,  and  11,500  barrels  of 
potatoes. 

Poultry  and  Eggs.— Fowls  are  in  light 
receipt  and  prices  have  advanced.  Spring 
chickens  are  a  trifle  lower.  Good  turkeys 
are  iu  demand.  It  will  be  found  more  ad¬ 
vantageous,  generally,  to  send  poultry 
alive.  Pack  iu  light,  but  strong,  coops, 
give  feed  aud  water,  and  do  not  crowd  in 
the  coops.  Eggs  are  received  in  quantities 
about  equal  to  the  demand.  There  is  a 
strong  inquiry  for  top  qualities,  and  such 
goods  are  not  so  pleutiiul  as  tney  should 
be.  One  poultrymau,  living  near  this 
city,  is  receiving  30  cents  per  dozen,  from  a 
dealer,  too,  tor  his  eggs,  which  are  guaran¬ 
teed  strictly  fresh,  and  which  always  sus¬ 
tain  that  guarantee.  His  hens  are  led  ou 
the  best  ot  lood,  his  eggs  are  gathered  reg¬ 
ularly  and  brought  to  tne  dealer  in  baskets 
every  two  or  three  days.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh.  These  things  give  some  extra 
workaud  trouble,  but  the  price,  just  double 
the  regular  price  for  fresh  eggs,  certainly 
pays  for  this. 

__  California  Fruit  at  Auction.— The 
first  sale  of  the  season  was  held  Saturday 
moruiug,  June  28.  A  car-load  was  ex 
peeled  to  arrive  on  VV eduesday,  but  it 
broke  down  in  Chicago  aud  was  sold  there. 
Some  of  tne  truit  was  not  in  first  class  con¬ 
dition,  especially  the  cherries,  but  all  sold 
well.  Plums  sold  at  au  average  price  ot 
cherries,  $1.7o,  apricots  aud  peaches,  *2  20. 
Beginning  with  Monday,  June  30,  Mr. 
Cruodsell  expects  a  car  to  arrive  every 
moruiug,  aud  tney  will  be  disposed  ot  iu 
the  same  mauuer. 

Domestic  Fruits. — Strawberries  are  on 
the  decline.  The  principal  supply  now 
comes  trom  central  and  northern  New 
York.  They  have  been  very  uusatistaotory 
this  year,  both  to  dealers  and  consumers. 
But  tewr  choice  berries  have  reached  this 
market.  Old  apples  are  practically  out  of 
the  market,  but  new  ones  from  Maryland, 


Delaware  and  Virginia  are  here.  Many  of 
them  are  very  green  and  poor,  and  are  of 
little  value.  Fine  hand-picked  would  ex¬ 
ceed  our  quotations.  Cherries  are  very 
scarce,  and  reports  from  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  and  other  points  of  interest,  indi¬ 
cate  a  continued  scarcity.  The  continued 
wet  weather  has  caused  great  loss  by  rot. 
Fine,  sound  fruit  sells  for  high  prices. 
Southern  peaches,  in  one-third  bushel 
crates,  sell  for  $2  to  $3.  They  are  not 
plenty.  Currants  have  become  quite  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  still  bring  good  prices.  They  are 
sold  by  the  pound.  Raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  huckleberries  and  gooseberries  are 
in  fair  supply,  but  too  much  wet  and  hot 
weather  has  caused  much  loss  in  shipping. 
Water-melons  and  musk  melons  are  here 
from  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Texas  Cotton  Crop.— The  Galveston 
Exchange  has  just  issued  its  report  on  the 
cotton  crop  season  of  1889  90  and  present 
condition  ot  the  Texas  crops.  Nine  hundred 
and  fifty  replies  were  received  from  144 
cotton-growing  counties.  The  Exchange 
Committee  ou  Information  ased  Statistics 
estimates  the  probable  crop  at  1,074,000  bales 
against  an  actual  crop  last  season  of 
1,4&8,000  bales.  Average  increased  acreage 
in  144  counties,  12  per  cent.;  crop  averages 
11  days  later  than  last  season.  The  144 
counties  report  the  following  condition  of 
the  crop :  20  fair ;  11  fair  to  good ;  72  good ; 
18  good  to  very  good  ;  18  very  good.  The 
total  acreage  planting  cotton  is  4,648,000. 

Northwestern  Crop  Prospects.— Ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather,  combined  with  ex¬ 
cessive  rains,  has  forced  a  rapid  growth  of 
all  crops.  Oats  are  beginning  to  head, 
corn  will  soon  be  laid  by,  spring  wheat  is 
nearly  ready  to  head  and  the  winter  wneat 
harvest  has  begun.  The  great  spring 
wheat  belt  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
has  had  all  the  rain  it  needs,  and  has  re¬ 
covered  from  its  two  years’  shortage.  A 
good  crop  is  assured,  should  there  be  no 
more  rain.  Oats  are  reported  very  uneven, 
and  as  likely  to  produce  a  yield  consider¬ 
ably  below  that  of  last  year.  In  many  of 
the  best  oat  counties  ot  Illinois  the  crop 
lias  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  in¬ 
sects.  The  corn  crop,  though  very  weedy 
from  lack  of  cultivation  during  the  exces 
sive  rains,  promises  well.  So  far  as  winter 
wheat  has  been  harvested  and  thrashed, 
the  returns  tally  very  closely  with  previous 
estimates  of  the  yield. 


foreign  wool  have  an  idea  that  nolding  off  will  Bene¬ 
fit  them.  in  domestic:  wools,  transactions  since  the 
close  of  Iasi  week  were  small  and  dealers  did  not 
think  It  worth  while  to  report  them.  Prices  were  on 
a  par  with  recent  sales,  however,  and  ihe  general 
market  if  without  change  of  significance. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— “  Bralstreet  ”  reports  a  decrease  of  879.000 
bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east  of  the 
Rockies.  Sales— No.  1  Hard  spring  91^c  afloat:  Un¬ 
graded  Winter  Red,  89<*96}<e.:  No.  i  Red  in  store.  Me. 
over  July,  quoted  91c.;  do  afloat,  ltfcc.  over  July, 
quoted  94966*9  *9;  c.;  No.  1  Northern,  quoted  99c.  afloat; 
No.  2  June.  93c.;  uo  July,  92ca9lMe  do  August,  9  96a, 
91Mc.:  do  September,  9iA64i.91c.:  do  Ociober  closing  at 
a  I  Sic  ;  do  Novemuer,  closing  at9l2*c.;  do  December. 
9115  16*9211-16:  do  May.  9  %«96Mc.  K.YK.— Steady 
and  quiet-  Western,  in  ooatloads,  quoted  at  55M@M>c.; 
Canada,  55*^'«5->!4c.;  State.  5?««58e.  COrtN.  — Fine 
weather  West,  and  more  favoranle  crop  news  helped 
the  early  decline.  "  Brausi re -t ”  reports  a  decrease 
of  646,000  bushels  for  the  week  in  socks  east  of  tne 
Rockies.  Sales  Ungraded  Mixed  and  White, 4<Xb4wv.; 
Steamer  Mixed,  4l,*4lMc  afloat  4-\a42HiC.  f.  <’•  b.; 
Yellow  at  4l94e  instore  for  a  small  lot;  No.  2  June, 
4096'440$6c.:  do  July.  4094  *4  Hac.;  do  August,  4IM* 
4iMc  ;  do  September  4.'M *47%c.:  ao  October,  43)6® 
43Mc.  OATS.— Were  more  or  less  affected  ny  the 
fluctuations  In  wheat  and  corn,  though  the  full  ex¬ 
port  buying  served  as  a  stimulating  factor.  Sales— 
No.  3  Mixed,  32<®3.'96c.  elevator  ;  No.  3  White,  33'si'J3Mc; 
No.  2  Mixed,  33«n33>6c.  elevator  ,  34<®3l96C  delivered; 
No.  2  While.  34 '3494c.  elevator.  34Ma.3sMc  delivered; 
No  1  Wnite.  36c  elevator  ,  Ungraded  Mixed  Western. 
3t(®34W\;  White  do,  34  41c.;  No.  2  June,  32M'*S34f,C  ; 
do  July,  329* *3396e  ;  do  August.  3296@33c  ;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  3lM<ti»3lMc.;  No.  2  White,  June,  3494c.;  do  July,  s4<® 
3496c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Tidy,  light  and  medium  weight  cattle, 
both  still  f-d  and  torn  fed,  sold  fairly  well;  nut 
grassy  and  coarse  fat  steers  were  dull  and  dragging 
and  e  osed  10@lrc.  lower  A  few  Colorado  steers  sola 
at  $  l  3o a §4  55 ;  “stll lers”  at  $ 4  6V«  $4  35  ;  and  ordluaty 
to  trime  grass  and  corn  fed  cattle  at  <4  <tft5  ;  Oxen 
and  stags  at  »3  25  «,s4  :  ary  cows  and  bulls  at  $2  40 

in  3  50.  Mr.  Goldsmith  purchased  two  carloads  of  fair 
Indiana  steers  for  export  at  $4  '.0.  Private  cable  ad¬ 
vices  quote  ref  rig  rated  oeef  lower  at  396d.,  or  scant 
79*c.  per  lb.:  and  American  steers  dull  at  5(®54jd.  or 
It @llMc.  (estimated  dressea  weight. sin&ingthe  offal). 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts,  99  head.  The  market  Is 
quote  1  dull  at  t2V®$i5  per  head. 

CALVES.— The  supply  of  State  Calves  thus  far  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  running  ahead  of  last  ytar.  Buttermilks 
and  mixed  calves  still  further  declined  from  Me.  to 
Me.  per  pound,  and  met  with  a  rather  slow  sale; 
veals  were  wanted  at  stronger  prices  for  good  stock, 
and  a  large  am  >unt  of  ousiness  was  transacted. 
Very  few  unsol  Buttermilks  soli  in  straight  lots  at 
*2  3u*$3  per  loo  lbs.  (few  selected  at  #3  25).  mixed  lots 
at  S3  50  -o  4  75.  common  to  choice  veals  at  $4  d0*«5  37m. 
extra  selected  at  *6. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheen  were  more  abundant, 
and  barely  steady  at  $4**5  75  per  ItHJ  lbs.  for  ,  oor  to 
choice:  good  lambs  wpre  firm  and  common  slow,  but 
steady,  with  sales  at  the  range  of  54<>(®796c  per  lb. 
The  bulk  of  the  sales  were  at  594  sS'Mi.  A  little  bunch 
of  States  sold  at  7Mc. 

HOGS.— Nominally  dull  at  $4  *4  30  for  fair  to  prime 
hogs. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 


gmscellaneausi  HViLmtising. 


The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  June  28,  1890. 


Bkans.— Slarrows— New,  $2  45.  New  Mediums  choice. 
$19U;  Pea,  si  90;  Red  Kidney,  $4  0;  White  Kidney, 
choice,  $2  35<®*2  40;  Foreign  Mediums,  si  50<®*1  bo; 
California  Lima.  S3  60us$o  70-  Italian,  $1  65(®$1  75. 
Green  Peas.  95cv*$l  05  Scotch  Pease,  $1.10. 

Bcttkb— New— Elgin,  best,  I6@;6l6e;  Western,  best 
15m®B>c;  do  prime,  14  4,15c;  do  good,  12*18  do  poor, 
8*U;  State,  Dairy,  haif-flrklns.  tubs,  best,  U*15c ;  do 
prime.  13*14;  Jonae,  11. *12;  Welsh  tubs,  line,  13®14c; 
uo  goaa,  ll@l2c.  Western  imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12*13;  do  nue,  9*10;  Western  dairy,  line,  10®ile; 
da  fair  8..9c:do  poor.  61a 7c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best, 
9.j»  10c.  do  prime.  8M*9Mc.  do  good,  7*s  ;  cto  poor,  5 
(®6}4c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  896c:  fancy  colored,  SMc.:  fair 
7k,*:c  ;  light  skims,  oM^tcei* ,  skims,  2*3e. 

Euos.  —  Near  by .  fresn,  15c  ;  Canadian.  I4}4®15e.; 
Soutnern,  14«14Mc;  Western,  best.  UM  *)U16c. 

Fruits.— Fkksu.— Apples,  ner  bbl.  S2  i>i)@84  00 ;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box,  32  5o*$4  50;  Strawberries.  6 ®l5e.  Goose¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  a,* lac.  Cherries.  Virginia.  (> 0.20c. 
Raspberil  s,  >ed  i*luc:  Blackcaps,  4  i be  ;  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  10*16c;  Blackberries,  3*.oc;  Currants  5*te 
per  ib..  Peaches,  g2*$2  5U  p-r  crate,  vvate  -melons, 
Florida,  *15**20  per  10O.  Musk  melons.  *2<*$4  per 
bbl . 

Domestic  Dried -Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7@S16e.; 
do  choice,  new.i0i*Ue;  prime,  9>6*994c;  sliced,  new, 
4M<*6Mc ;  do  old,  3^4 394c.  Chopped,  4,* 4 Me,  cores  and 
skins,  194*2e.  Cherries  new.s*12c,  do,  old,  3(®10c. 
Raspberries,  new  25*  30e ;  Blackberries,  3M*4Mc. 
Peacnes,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  l5*22o,  do  do, 
uu peeled,  7 <3,. be;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
<®l5e  ;  do  do  Jo,  uupecied, 7*9-40;  do  do,  sundrled,  S® 
lie.  Huckleberries,  new,  8  ®;uc.  Plums,  new,  5 a 6c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  dos,  $1  00®$l  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  0U(®$2  00. 

Bit  am)  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  «5«90e;  do  good, 
60  tsiuc;  do  medium.  50e»60;  Clover,  mixed,  40*45c; 
snipping,  3u*Sie.  Straw— no.  1  rye,  90,-..  short  rye, 
45<®oue,  oat  aud  wheat,  30* 35c. 

Honey — in  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll®12c; 
Buckwheat,  10*1  lc;  Beeswax  22*23c. 

Hoes.  -  State.  New,  2L«22c;  do,  good,  19  420c ;  do 
common,  16  ®18o;  do  ls8s.  uesi  ll**12e,  dodo,  prune.10® 
lie,  do  do,  common,  ?i@Se ;  California.  New,  oest,  19* 

2  c;  do  good  to  prime,  16*180  do  014,  best,  llt®12o, 
do  common  and  fair,  7*9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
8M  ®S44c,  and  farmers  grades  at  iMa>3o,  Pecans,  9*100 

Pooi.tr*.  Dressed— turneya,  mixed,  per  lb  12* 
18c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12®  13c,  do  common  to, 
good,  10*1 1c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  14®17;  Squab: 
white,  perdozeu,  $2  50*$2  .5,  do  dark,  do,$l  i0*gl  75 ; 
Cnlckeus.  spring,  17<*2Se;  Fowls,  nearby,  I3  ®13)6c  ; 
Broilers,  heavy,  25*320;  do.  light,  35*37e. 

Poultry—  Live.—  Chlekens -Spring,  per  lb,  20®24e; 
Fowls  uear  by,  per  lo,  I3*l3)6c.  do  wentrrn,  perlo,  i3 
(®13Me;  roosters,  per  lb,  6s*<j,7e;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9® 
lOe,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  60  ®?5e  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair.  $L  12*$i  37. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  -North  Carolina  per  bbl  $275 
(®$3;  Norfolk  do,  $2  ?x®$l ;  Uharl-ston  uo,  $2  75*#3  ; 
Savauuah  do.  ,i**3  .  Soutu,  poor  tj  fair,  do.  gi  ,'ik® 
»-■.  onions -dermuda.  per  eraie.  t>2®$2  '2a  ;  Egyptian, 
per  case,  #2  *2  25,  Kgy  ptlan,  per  bag  g2  ;$4.  cabbage, 
i,.  I.,  per  lib,  $-V*$3  .  a  .  c'abo..ges,  'orfoU,  per  bbl..  .5c 
*81 ;  Tomatoes,  pe.  crate.  1  5j<**8  2a;  Asparagus,  per 
dozen,  4  0**1  ;;0  Peas,  per  bag,  75e  i$l;  airiug  beaus, 
per  crate,  »2*g2  50,  cucmoers.  per  crate.  5ce  „sl ; 
bquash,  per  ool.  75e.(*$i;  Turnips,  per  bbi.  *>i*®2. 
Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $4  oo*$5  uo. 

Wool.— The  country  advices  are  firm,  but  business 
there  has  been  cheeked  10  a  great  extent.  Cables  in¬ 
dicate  au  easier  'euoeney  abroad  and  buyers  of 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


%J)EDmcx’s  Baling  Presses^ 

siz2:  43 i  styles  always  os 

cheap 

i  n  power,  ca  S  eum-T y-e am*  durable, 
pa  city  and  f  k '  ’  We  make  a 

durability,  for  ) J>f Fh '( ^  )ii  full  line  of 
proof  order ^^ttCTrrU-VLti steel 


IRO\  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Ornamental  and  use 
ful  WTU  preserve  chimneys  a  lifetime.  War¬ 
ranted.  Agents  wanted 

J.  5IAYNE,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  ANY 
ARTICLE  NEEDED 
O  N  T  H  E  FARM  OR 
IN  THE  HOUSE, 

From  a  reaper  to  an  ice-cream 
freezer  ;  from  a  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  to  a  Wyandotte  cock,  with¬ 
out  money  cost,  or  by  paying 
only  a  portion  of  the  same,  by 
getting  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company. 

Times  Building,  I\ew  York  . 


DEAF! 


•  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b* 

reek's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable,  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  SoldbyF.  H1SCOX, 
only,  853  Br'dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FUEJC. 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.'' 


PflR  CD CC  CATALOGUE 

I  U  II  I  ll  L  L  ADDRESS 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues." 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBKR  ONE. 


JULY. 


Monday  Look  out  f°r  a  counterfeit  $10 

J  bill  on  the  Germania  National 
/  •  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  check 
letter  C.  The  work  on  the  face  of  the  bill 
is  poorly  executed,  while  the  back  is  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  genuine.  The  ink  is 
a  little  too  dark.  Look  out  for  copyright 
robbers.  A  set  of  books  costing  $130  in 
England  is  now  to  be  issued  in  a  “new 
fac-simile  ”  edition  for  this  country  for 
$36.60.  Our  present  copyright  laws  afford 
a  first-class  chance  for  genteel  pirates  to 
get  rich.  Look  out  that  you  distinguish 
between  your  friends  and  your  foes.  Many 
people  look  upon  all  birds  and  insects  as 
their  enemies.  This  is  nonsense.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
in  New  York  State  :  “  Did  you  know  that 
cuckoos  eat  the  tent  caterpillar?  They 
have  cleared  my  orchard  pretty  clean  of 
them  this  year.  I  never  observed  them  at 
work  before,  and  never  saw  so  many 
cuckoos  before.”  We  had  not  observed 
this  fact.  The  cuckoo  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  bad  bird.  You  will  notice 
that  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  begins  in  this  issue 
of  the  R.  N.-Y.  some  articles  on  Useful  In¬ 
sects.  We  shall  talk  about  useful  birds 
later.  Nothing  like  knowing  your  friends. 


Tuesday  Look  out  fcbat  you  realize  the 
g  J  great  importance  of  studying  the 


character  of  the 


The  students  of  natural  history  tell  us  all 
about  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
bull  dog.  They  do  very  well;  but  they 
lose  the  best  point  when  they  neglect  to  in 
sist  that  this  dog  was  created  for  the 
special  purpose  of  teaching  human  beings 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  life. 
The  bull  dog  is  not  the  best  for  “  watch¬ 
ing.”  He  jumps  upon  friend  and  foe  alike. 
He  cannot  discriminate.  He  has  no  sense 
of  humor,  no  mercy  and  little  affection. 
He  gives  no  warning  but  jumps  upon  the 
visitor  with  savage  eagerness.  But  the 
bull  dog’s  tenacity  of  purpose  is  proverbial. 
He  “  hangs  on.”  Kicked  or  coaxed, 
pounded  or  petted,  he  keeps  his  grip  and 
the  consequence  is  that  when  it  comes  to  a 
fight  one  pound  of  bull  dog  is  worth  two 
pounds  of  dog  that  wastes  one  pound  in 
barking  and  jumping.  Go  to  the  bull  dog 
and  learn  that  it  is  the  man  who  gets  a 
good  grip  on  his  work  and  tnen  clinches 
that  grip  with  every  ounce  of  energy  he 
can  muster  that  draws  the  prize.  Mr. 
Hangon  can  give  Mr.  Bark-and  jump  a 
mile  the  start  and  beat  him. 


Wednesday  s^aii  we  i°°k out  *or  tke  uew 

1  school  book  concern  ?  This 
9*  question  is  asked  by  so  many 

of  our  readers  that  we  print  the  following 
correspondence.  The  first  letter  is  from  one 
of  our  subscribers  in  (Jooperstown,  N.  Y. 


x, 

“About  four  weeks  ago  there  came  along 
an  ageut  selling  school  charts,  and  claim¬ 
ing  to  represent  ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co., 
of  New  York  City.  Acting  as  trustee  of 
my  district,  1  purchased  one,  as  did  nearly 
every  trustee  in  this  town  and  some  adjoin¬ 
ing  ones.  About  a  week  alter  this  transac¬ 
tion  1  received  the  inclosed  letter  from  New 
York;  with  it  was  an  envelope  addressed  to 
the  American  Book  Company.  A  lew  days 
afterwards  the  chart  came  with  express 
charges  prepaid  according  to  agreement. 
The  label  on  the  wrapper  bore  the  names  of 
lvision& Blakeman.  Now  what  1  want  to 
know  is  this;  have  the  American  Book  Co. 
succeeded  lvisou,  Blakeman  6c  Co.  is  the 
statement  made  in  the  letter  regular  or  is 


it  a  scheme  to  make  us  pay  for  the  chart 
twice  ?  ” 

IVo.  2. 

To  our  Friends  and  Customers  : 

We  have  to  announce  to  you  that  on  and 
after  the  15th  inst.,  the  school  book  publi¬ 
cations  heretofore  owned  and  issued  by  us 
will  be  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company  whose  places  of  business  will  be 
806  &  808  Broadway,  New  York:  137  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  Cincinnati,  and  Nos.  258  & 
260  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  This  com¬ 
pany  will  faithfully  carry  out  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  us  for  the  publication  and 
supply  of  our  books.  In  making  this  an¬ 
nouncement  we  are  deeply  mindful  of  that 
sentiment  which  comes  from  the  breaking 
up  of  old  and  friendly  relationships  which 
have  existed  for  so  many  years.  We  shall, 
however,  hope  to  renew  these  through  the 
American  Book  Company,  in  which  we 
shall  be  actively  interested. 

Yours  sincerely, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO. 

This  matter  will  be  found  “all  right.” 
The  leading  publishers  of  school  books  have 
combined  and  formed  the  American  Book 
Company.  Instead  of  having  half  a  dozen 
firms  engaged  in  the  business  there  will 
now  be  but  one.  All  the  old  text  books 
will  be  printed  as  before,  and  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  obligation  will  be  faith- 
lully  carried  out.  The  new  arrangement  is 
a  sort  of  Trust.  We  believe  the  outcome, 
in  this  case  will  be  cheaper  prices  for  school 
books. 

*  * 

* 

Thursday  I'*1*8  *8  It.  N.-Y.  day  again. 

There  are  several  articles  in  this 
«J*  paper  that  you  should  study. 
How  about  that  article  ,  on  the  advantages 
of  an  education  ?  Governor  Luce  makes  a 
good  showing  for  The  Grange.  Mr.  Ma- 
comber  gives  us  some  facts  about  mowing 
machines  that  ought  to  be  worth  money. 
Mr.  Terry  minks  Mrs.  T.’s  labor  is  worth 
more  than  two  cents  an  hour  at  mending 
bags.  Read  them  all.  If  your  experience 
convinces  you  that  these  lolks  are  wrong, 
don  t  hesitate  to  say  so  right  out  in  plain 
language. 

* 

*  * 


Friday  ^■'0o^  out>  y°u  boys,  that  you  keep 

jour  wits  about  you  when  you 

go  on  errands.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  Illinois,  that  shows  how  one  boy’s 
wits  went  wool-gathering:  “1  wondered 
why  the  Rural  did  not  come,  as  1  had  re¬ 
newed  my  subscription  in  due  time.  The 
reason  was  made  plain  a  short  time  ago. 
Our  boy  attended  the  school  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  the  letter  containing  the  remit¬ 
tance  was  given  him  to  mail.  The  other 
day  when  his  mother  put  away  his  winter 
clothing,  she  found  the  letter  in  his  over¬ 
coat  pocket.  For  nearly  two  mouths  the 
Rural  has  failed  to  aid  in  brightening  our 
home,  and  I  herewith  inclose  $2,  with  the 
hope  that  the  publishers  will  appreciate 
tne  situation,  and,  if  possible,  supply  the 
missing  numbers  and  let  the  renewal  com¬ 
mence  where  the  old  subscription  ended.” 
Nothing  like  keeping  your  wits  about  you. 
They  may  be  lost  if  they  stray  off.  W  hat 
are  lost  wits  good  for  ? 


Qatnrdav  Look  out  for  rumsellers  who 
J  try  to  invade  the  places  selected 
1^’  for  holding  farmers’  picnics  to 
sell  their  liquors.  Set  the  dogs  on  them. 
The  Michigan  Farmer  prints  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Webster  Farm¬ 
er’s  Club  of  that  State. 


“  Resolved,  That  we,  in  the  interest  of 
morality  and  good  government,  view  with 
alarm  the  disposition  of  lawless  men  to  in¬ 
vade  the  town  or  place  selected  for  holding 
the  annual  Farmers’  Picnic  and  sell  intoxi¬ 
cants  ;  and  that  unless  the  citizens  and 
officers  of  said  town  or  place  will  give  as¬ 
surance  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced  and 
that  no  liquor  shall  be  sold,  we  as  a  club  re- 
luse  to  participate  in  the  exercises.” 

That’s  business— the  sort  of  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  like.  Give  the  rum 
business  a  kick  whenever  jou  can.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  being  a  kicker  in  a  good  cause. 
The  cause  dignities  the  kick.  The  same 
farmers’  club  censures  aroad  machiuecom- 
pauy  for  not  sending  needed  repairs.  Look 
out  tor  business  men  who  don’t  attend  to 
business.  Look  out  that  your  wheat  fields 
are.  clean.  You  w  ill  ob.-erve  a  great  many 
such  fields  with  rye  growing  in  them.  The 
mixing  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
thrashers  It  is  very  difficult  to  clean  a 
thrashing  machine  after  using  it  on  rye, 
and  the  lew  kernels  left  in  it  seem  sure  of 
being  used  in  seeding.  If  you  don’t  get 
rid  of  this  rye,  it  will  lower  the  grade  of  all 
the  wheat  you  raise. 


Poultry  Yard. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

The  first  requisite  for  successful  turkey 
breeding  is  that  the  stock  shall  be  good. 
First-class  Bronze  turkeys  will  cost  consid¬ 
erably  more  per  pair  or  trio  than  other 
kinds,  but  with  the  same  care  and  range 
they  will  grow  to  almost  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  stock,  and  having  greater 
stamina  can  be  reared  with  far  less  care  and 
loss.  In  fact,  until  they  are  five  months 
old,  the  young  poults  will  consume  less 
food  than  would  be  required  by  the  same 
number  of  chickens.  It  is  true  that  young 
turkeys  are  very  delicate  until  they  are 
about  three  weeks  old,  but  after  that  time 
they  are  quite  hardy,  and  when  reared  on 
the  farm  where  they  can  have  access  to 
meadows  and  pasture-lands  they  will  al¬ 
most  keep  themselves  after  they  are  a 
month  old  ;  and  if  one  learns  to  observe 
a  few  simple  rules  in  the  management  of 
the  little  ones,  it  is  possible  to  rear  a  whole 
flock  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one,  however,  to 
embark  in  turkey-rearing  unless  the  locality 
be  a  dry  one;  for  a  damp,  marshy,  cold  soil 
is  fatal,  and  no  amount  of  drainage  can 
make  it  fit  for  turkeys.  No  matter  how 
rocky,  sandy,  or  broken  it  maybe,  the  fowls 
will  be  healthy;  in  fact,  if  the  soil  does  not 
contain  sand  and  gravel,  both  should  be 
provided. 

The  best  plan  for  buying  breeding  stock, 
I  think,  is  to  procure  them  in  the  fall,  for 
the  usefulness  of  fowls  in  the  spring  de¬ 
pends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  way 
they  have  been  wintered.  Besides,  they 
ought  to  become  accustomed  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  to  lose  all  fear  of  the  person 
who  is  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  hens  should  be  gentle  and 
docile ;  they  are  not  then  so  likely  to 
wander  off  and  make  their  nests  in  out-of- 
the-way  places,  where  the  eggs  will  be  lost. 
Good  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  fowls.  A  healthy  bird  is 
known  by  the  bright  red  color  of  the  head 
and  gills,  and  a  general  appearance  of  life 
and  activity.  When  a  turkey  feels  the  least 
bit  indisposed,  its  head  is  drawn  down  be¬ 
tween  its  shoulders,  and  the  most  tempting 
food  will  not  induce  it  to  eat.  The  plumage 
must  be  bright  aud  glossy,  and  when  pure 
bronze  many  brilliant  iridescent  hues  are 
visible  as  the  sun-light  is  reflected  from 
diffeient  points.  Do  not  buy  an  old  bird 
whose  legs  are  very  scaly,  or  light  red  or 
pinkish  ;  if  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  breast 
has  become  bushy  that  also  indicates  age, 
and  such  a  bird  will  not  prove  of  much 
service. 

It  is  said  that  a  turkey  does  not  attain 
its  full  maturity  until  it  is  three  years  old, 
and  that  it  is  always  best  to  breed  from 
matured  fowls ;  but  in  our  climate  1  am 
inclined  to  think  they  are  best  when  two 
years,  aud  for  some  years  I  have  had  very 
good  success  with  hens  one  year  old. 
The  young  hens  begin  laying  earlier  thau 
the  older  ones  in  the  season,  which  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  produce  will  be  ready 
for  early  sale.  Their  eggs,  however,  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mature 
birds,  aud  consequently  the  little  turkeys 
are  smaller  and  probably  more  delicate. 
At  the  age  of  eight  mouths,  hens  should 
weigh  from  14  to  16  pounds.  I  would  not 
buy  those  weighing  less,  as  they  were 
either  hatched  late  in  the  summer  or 
stunted  in  their  growth. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
shape  aud  color  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Bronze  turkeys.  What  is  called  the  Mam- 
motn  Bronze  is  considerably  lighter  in 
color,  especially  before  it  is  fully  grown, 
and  it  is  also  very  compact  in  shape,  with 
a  broad  body  and  short  legs ;  though  w  hen 
fully  matured  I  do  not  know  that  this 
weighs  any  more  than  the  Dark  Bronze, 
which  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  gentle, 
docile,  aud  easily  managed,  and  desirable 
in  many  respects.  There  is  also  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  size  aud  shape  of  the 
heus  in  the  same  brood.  1  have  one  hen, 
about  two  years  old,  that  I  consider  a 
model  of  size  and  beauty.  She  is  long  in 
the  body,  broad  in  the  breast,  very  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form,  beautifully  bronzed,  and, 
without  being  very  fat,  weighs  just  18 
pounds. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock,  it  is  best  to 
use  a  cock  not  related  in  any  way  to  the 
hens,  for  turkeys  are  delicate  to  begin  with, 
and  any  in-breeding  will  make  them  more 
so.  Eight  hens  are  sufficient  for  one  cock, 
aud  with  that  number  nearly,  or  quite,  200 
turkeys  can  be  raised.  Bronze  turkeys  of 
a  good  strain  are  great  layers.  One  of  my 
hens  last  year  produced  about  60  eggs. 
When  the  eggs  are  properly  taken  care  of 


they  hatch  exceedingly  well.  It  is  not?  a 
good  plan,  however,  for  a  beginner  to  at¬ 
tempt  too  much  the  first  year.  There  is 
danger  of  becoming  discouraged,  should 
the  season  prove  unfavorable,  or  “luck” 
be  against  him.  A  trio  is  enough  to  begin 
with. 

From  Christmas  until  the  laying  season 
begins,  great  care  must  be  given  to  feeding 
the  hens,  as  the  number  of  eggs  produced 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  depend  upon  the 
food  given  them  during  that  time.  Fat- 
producing  foods,  such  as  Indian  corn, 
cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  should  be  fed  spar¬ 
ingly  ;  milk,  which  is  rich  in  albumen  and 
other  egg-producing  elements,  oats,  cracked 
wheat,  and  other  small  grains  maj'  be  lib¬ 
erally  fed  night  and  morning.  But  unless 
the  weather  is  very  severe,  do  not  feed  the 
turkeys  at  all  at  noon,  for  they  should  be 
driven  awTay  from  the  house,  made  to  for. 
age  in  the  fields,  and  pick  up  whatever 
they  can  about  the  barns  and  stables  where 
the  cattle  and  other  live  stock  are  fed.  If 
they  are  unable  to  procure  anything  green 
in  the  fields,  something  should  be  given 
them  from  the  garden,  as  raw  cabbage, 
turnips,  etc. 

The  greater  the  variety  of  food  they  re¬ 
ceive,  the  healthier  they  will  be.  After  the 
middle  of  February  they  should  not  be 
driven  out  into  the  fields,  for  then  each  hen 
will  be  looking  around  for  a  good  hiding 
place  for  her  nest.  As  an  inducement  to 
them  to  remain  in  the  yard,  a  light  meal 
may  be  given  them  at  noon.  Oats,  barley, 
or  some  other  small  grain  can  be  scattered 
among  straw,  so  as  to  keep  them  busy  in 
scratching  for  it.  Never  give  fowls  so  much 
to  eat  that  they  wrill  sit  down  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  after  a  meal.  Keep  them  always  on  the 
alert  looking  for  something  else.  A  hen 
that  grows  inert  from  over  feeding,  will 
soon  get  too  fat  to  lajT,  and  the  next  thing 
she  will  be  sick. 

After  the  first  of  March  the  hens  should 
be  confined  for  a  few  hours  each  day  in  a 
good,  dry,  well-ventilated  house  in  which 
comfortable  nests  have  been  made.  It  is 
best  to  place  the  nests  ou  the  ground,  so 
that  the  hens  step  in  and  out  of  them  easily, 
as  in  that  case  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
breaking  the  eggs.  Above  all  things,  be 
gentle  with  the  hens,  make  them  know  you 
are  their  best  friend  ;  this  will  tend  to 
overcome  their  natural  shyness  and  enable 
you  to  manage  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Farmer’s  Daughter. 


!Ui.$rcUancou,$  gUmtisimj. 

Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

New  York. 

Elba,  Genesee  County,  June  21.— It  has 
rained  since  daylight  this  morning  and 
everything  Is  growing  fast.  Corn  is  small  for 
this  time  of  the  year  because  it  was  planted 
two  weeks  later  than  usual.  While  travel¬ 
ing  through  a  greater  part  of  our  county 
and  the  western  part  of  Monroe  in  the  last 
two  weeks,  I  was  informed  that  we  shall 
have  very  short  apple  and  pear  crops.  Farm¬ 
ers  think  that  partial  failure  is  caused  by 
the  electric  storm  that  passed  over  this 
section  the  first  of  this  month.  Siuce  then 
the  fruit  has  all  or  nearly  all  dropped  off. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  lighter  than  usual,  as 
the  grass  has  not  grown  very  tall.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  every  thing  else  :  we 
have  had  too  much  rain.  Peas  and  beans 
are  being  planted  by  a  good  many  farmers. 
Seed  potatoes  here  have  been  scarce ;  but 
the  acreage  will  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Ground  is  being  plowed  for  buck¬ 
wheat.  We  shall  have  no  strawberries  this 
year,  as  all  the  vines  were  frozen  out  liist 
winter.  Raspberry  bushes  are  loaded  with 
fruit. 

Kansas. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  June  20. — 
We  are  having  nice  growing  weather. 
Three  good  rains  helped  us  last  week. 
Wheat  is  being  cut.  There  will  be  about 
two  thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Oats  are 
short,  nut  seem  to  be  filling  well.  Flax 
has  made  a  big  growth  of  straw,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  more  than  an  average 
yield.  Our  corn  is  small  owing  to  the  cold, 
dry  spring  ;  but  there  is  a  good  stand  and 
farmers  have  a  good  chance  to  clean  their 
fields  of  weeds.  They  are  busy  trying  to 
get  up  their  clover  hay.  Feeders  are  still 
buying  corn  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  8.  E. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  TRUSTS. 

( Concluded .) 

Early  in  1882  the  Staudard  Oil  Company 
held  the  entire  stock  in  eight  corporations 
in  New  York,  three  in  New  Jersey,  two 
each  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  and  one 
each  in  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  It  also  held  a  majority  of  the  stock  in 
six  other  corporations  in  New  York,  ihree 
in  Pennsylvania,  two  each  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa,  and  one  each  in  Missouri  aud  West 
Virginia,  besides  a  large,  if  not  a  control¬ 
ling,  interest  in  seven  other  smaller  cor¬ 
porations  aud  limited  partnerships  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Its  property 
had  reached  a  value  of  tens  of  millions. 
It  had  triumphed  over  all  its  rivals,  had 
virtually  monopolized  the  oil-refining  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  aud  was  in  a  position 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  competition.  In  the 
career  of  every  conqueror  there  comes  a 
time  when  he  must  pause  to  organize  his 
conquests,  and  to  replace  an  unwieldy  aud 
provisional  by  a  convenient  aud  permanent 
administration.  This  time  had  now  come 
for  the  Standard  Oil  Compauy.  To  secure 
the  permanency  of  its  practical  monopoly  ; 
to  carry  on  its  busiuess  in  many  departs 
rneuts  aud  regions  with  unity  aud  smootn- 
ness  of  action;  to  consolidate  its  vast 
forces  and  unite  their  command  in  a  single 
executive,  were  matters  alike  of  policy  aud 
necessity. 

All  the  world  over  the  corporation  had 
hitherto  been  the  moat  udvauced  means  of 
consolidating  the  powers  aud  resources  of 
many  in  the  hands  of  a  few  and  of  securing 
an  assured  lease  of  life  so  as  to  perpetuate 
any  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise. 
The  corporation,  however,  is  the  creature 
of  the  tttate,  and  the  State  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  making  it  a  useful,  law- 
abiding  citizen,  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  while  strictly  confined  to  the 
field  of  activity  assigned  to  it.  Its  fran¬ 
chise  is  granted  for  a  definite  purpose  aud 
upon  condition  that  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
purpose,  the  private  gams  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  welfare.  The  attempt  to  exercise 
powers  not  granted  by  the  franchise,  aud 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted,  to  the 
public  injury,  are  alike  reasons  for  revok¬ 
ing  the  charier.  In  some  of  the  States  cor¬ 
porations  are  forbidden  io  combine  or  in¬ 
vest  any  part  of  their  capital  in  the  stock 
of  similar  organizations. 

Thus  in  the  career  of  the  Staudard,  the 
resources  of  the  corporation  appeared  to  be 
exhausted,  while  the  adoption  of  some 
other  device  seemed  a  necessity.  It  was 
obviously  inexpedient,  even  if  possible,  for 
it  to  consolidate  all  its  properties,  irau- 
chises  and  powers  in  a  siugle  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  one  Stale. 
The  problem  was  to  develop  from  many 
corporations  and  interests  in  corporations 
a  central  power,  which,  while  maintaining 
the  free  play  legally  aud  industrially  be¬ 
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longing  to  them  respectively,  should  bring 
and  hold  them  in  silent  and  rigorous  co¬ 
operation  and  unity.  In  acquiring  stock 
in  some  of  the  corporations,  the  title  was 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  trustees,  who 
held  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  real  pur¬ 
chasers.  If  a  part  of  the  property  of  the 
aggregation  of  corporations  could  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  held  by  trustees,  why  could 
not  all  the  shares  of  stock  in  all  the  corpora¬ 
tions  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  holders,  who  might  by  such 
deposit  become  the  legal  owners  of  the 
entire  property,  ahd  by  appropriate  word¬ 
ing  of  the  intrument  of  transfer  be  clothed 
with  all  the  necessary  powers  of  manage¬ 
ment  ?  This  idea  once  conceived,  the  de¬ 
velopment  aud  perfection  of  its  details  de¬ 
manded  the  widest  legal  knowledge  and 
the  acutest  legal  skill,  as  well  as  the  keenest 
business  foresight  and  sagacity,  but  all  of 
these  were  at  the  command  of  the  Standard. 

Doubtless  the  toil  aud  thought  of  months 
were  needed  to  elaborate  and  perfect  the 
scheme,  but  the  finished  product  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  agreement  entered  into  on 
July  2,  1882,  creating  the  “  Standard  Oil 
Trust.”  There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that,  from  a  business  standpoint,  trusts  are 
“  masterpieces  of  modern  ingenuity  and 
fertility  of  resource,”  “products  of  the 
highest  order  of  business  talent  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  with  an  organization  in. 
tricate,  secret  and  subtle.”  Yet,  after  all, 
the  trust  Idea  has  for  ages  been  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  and  simple,  and  trusts  have  in  all 
times  been  utilized  for  the  protection  of  the 
estates  of  infants,  imbeciles  and  even  of  the 
dead,  and  for  various  other  fiduciary  pur¬ 
poses.  The  novelty  lay  in  applying  the 
principle  underlying  them  to  the  formation 
of  the  most  stupendous  business  combin¬ 
ations  of  all  the  ages. 

There  is  room  here  for  only  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  elaborate  agreement,  and  this  is 
condensed  from  the  writings  of  Ex-Con¬ 
gressman  W.  L.  Wilson,  who  has  thor¬ 
oughly  studied  the  subject,  and  to  whom 
all  who  have  recently  treated  of  it  are  not 
a  little  indebted.  The  plan  of  organization 
provided  for  the  formation  in  each  State 
and  Territory  of  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  “  Standard  Oil  Company,”  of  such 
State  or  Territory.  This  was  to  be  vested 
with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  dealing 
in  petroleum  products  in  all  their  forms 
and  accessories,  and  much  larger  powers 
might  be  secured.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
obtaining  new  charters  or  using  existing 
ones  if  they  granted  powers  sufficiently 
ample.  To  the  Standard  Company  of  each 
State  were  to  be  transferred  all  the  proper¬ 
ties,  moneys,  and  business  of  all  the  cor¬ 
porations  in  that  State  the  entire  stock  of 
which  was  owned  by  the  parties  to  the 
agreement,  and  the  Company’s  shares  of 
stock  were  to  be  issued  in  payment  there¬ 
for.  These  shares  of  stock  were  then  to  be 
transferred  to  nine  trustees,  named  in  the 
agreement,  who,  in  return,  were  to  issue 
certificates  of  stock  in  the  “  Standard  Oil 
Trust,”  each  of  the  par  value  of  $100,  to  the 
former  owners  of  stock  in  the  several 
Standard  Oil  Companies,  according  to 
their  respective  quotas  of  such  stock. 
As  corporations  in  some  States  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  own  stock  in  other  corporations, 
parties  to  the  agreement  who  owned  a  part 
of  the  stock  of  certain  corporations,  were 
not  to  transfer  that  stock  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Companies  of  their  respective  States, 
but  directly  to  the  trustees,  who,  in  return, 
were  either  to  issue  trust  certificates  to  them 
therefor,  or  to  proceed  to  acquire  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock  in  any  of  such  com¬ 
panies,  and  assign  all  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  the  proper  State,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  above  described.  Thus  the  nine 
trustees  were  to  become  owners,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Companies  or  directly,  of  all  the 
property  and  powers  belonging  to  all  the 
corporations,  partnerships  aud  individuals 
who  became  parties  to  the  agreement,  and 
in  consideration  therefor  were  to  issue 
trust  certificates  to  the  persons  entitled 
thereto.  All  the  interests  of  the  gigantic 
combination  were  to  be  confided  absolutely 
to  these  niue  magnates,  who  were  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  to  nobody,  and  to  conduct  the 
multifarious  busiuess  operations  of  the 
various  organizations,  secretly  and  solely 
according  to  the  promptings  of  their  own 
judgment  or  interests. 

The  trustees  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  each  class  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  were  to  be  chosen,  as  vacancies 
occurred,  by  the  holders  of  certificates  at 
their  annual  meetings.  They  were  to  have 
general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  all 
the  Standard  Oil  Companies,  aud  as  far  as 
possible  over  the  other  companies  any  por¬ 
tion  of  whose  stock  was  held  by  them. 


They  were  to  elect  directors  and  officers  of 
all  the  companies  managed  in  the  interest 
of  the  holders  of  trust  certificates.  As 
owners  of  all  the  stock  of  some  of 
the  companies  and  of  part  of  the  stock 
of  others,  they  were  to  receive  all  dividends 
on  such  stocks,  and  out  of  such  receipts, 
pay  dividends  to  the  holders  of  trust  certi¬ 
ficates.  They  were  also  authorized  to  de¬ 
clare  stock  dividends  when  the  value  of 
their  property  justified  such  a  step,  and  to 
acquire  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  to  admit  others  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  original  parties.  They 
could  elect  themselves  officers  of  the 
various  companies  and  were  to  receive 
salaries— the  president  §30,000  and  each  of 
the  eight  others  $25,000  per  year. 

Thus  the  agreement  centralized  in  the 
hands  of  the  nine  trustees  the  entire 
ownership  and  control  of  all  the  property 
and  business  of  the  combination.  It 
evolved  from  the  sevetal  Standard  Oil 
Companies,  the  “Standard  Oil  Trust,” 
which  was  neither  a  company  nor  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  a  paramount  directory,  composed 
of  nine  trustees  with  absolute  power.  The 
shareholders  had  irrevocably  parted  with 
the  stock  in  their  respective  companies, 
and  stood  on  a  common  level  as  holders  of 
trust  certificates.  None  of  them  had  any 
special  interest  in  any  corporation  of  which 
he  had  been  a  stockholder.  Its  busiuess 
might  be  curtailed  or  suspended,  and  the 
buildings  sold  or  dismantled  without 
affecting  him  a  whit  more  than  any  other 
certificate  holder.  Dividends  were  to  be 
distributed  to  all,  share  and  share  alike, 
out  of  a  common  purse.  The  trustees 
themselves  were,  and  always  have  been, 
the  owners  of  a  great  majority  of  the  trust 
certificates,  and  can  thus  re-elect  them¬ 
selves  indefinitely.  They  form  the  trust, 
and  all  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  must  trust  implicitly  to  them. 

Secrecy  has  always  been  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  All  its 
multitudinous  operations  are  conducted 
with  the  utmost  possible  privacy,  and,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  only  after  some  gigantic  negotia¬ 
tion  has  been  successfully  consummated, 
that  the  bare  results  become  known  to  the 
general  public.  Nor  are  the  holders  of 
trust  certificates  favored  with  any  more 
information  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
mighty  little  cabal  of  nine  magnates. 
They  accept  thankfully,  or  otherwise,  the 
generous  dividends  paid  periodically ;  but 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  they 
have  been  made,  or  whether  they  are  really 
as  large  as  the  income  gf  the  trust  would 
justify.  They  put  their  money  into  a 
“  blind  pool,”  and  have  to  trust  blindly  to 
the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  trustees  for 
satisfactory  returns.  Hitherto,  however, 
no  reasonable  expectation  has  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  chief  officials  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  have  repeatedly  given  absolute  re¬ 
fusals  to  questions  put  to  them  by  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  with  regard  to  its  inner 
workings  and  management.  The  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  been  collected  has  been  given 
in  driblets  under  oath  and  stress  of  pitiless 
cross-examination.  Even  the  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  is  a  matter  of  guess, 
work.  It  is  known  to  be  considerably  over 
$100,000,000,  and  believed  to  be  as  much  as 
$150,000,000,  but  there  is  no  certainty  with 
regard  to  it. 

Under  the  provision  authorizing  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  acquire  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  cor¬ 
porations,  it  has  absorbed  a  large  number 
of  these,  and  secured  a  powerful  or  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  others.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  a  great  if  not  a  dominant  influence 
in  the  Cotton  seed  Oil  Trust,  and  large  in¬ 
vestments  iu  various  corporations  entirely 
iudependent  of  the  oil  business.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  had  not  been  au  oil  producer ; 
but  of  late  it  has  become  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  country,  and  it  is  certain  that 
within  a  few  years  its  monopoly  of  petro¬ 
leum  production  will  be  as  complete  as  its 
monopoly  of  oil  redoing  is  at  present.  It  has 
already  secured  nearly  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  Uhio  oil  fields,  and,  less  than  a  month 
ago,  absorbed  four  of  the  largest  oil  com¬ 
panies  located  in  Pennsylvania  aud  West 
Virginia,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization 
of  $3,000,000.  Should  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  fail  to  check  the  career  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  octopus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  will,  ere  long,  inclose  in  its  ever-extend¬ 
ing  coils  many  of  the  industries  in  which 
farmers  are  specially  interested.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  already  invested  heavily  in 
some  of  the  cattle  syndicates.  With  un¬ 
limited  capital  and  an  unscrupulous 
fashion  of  using  it  for  rapid  self-enrich¬ 
ment,  utterly  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
those  who  may  stand  in  its  way,  its  partic¬ 
ipation  in  any  industry  must  be  a  curse  to 
those  already  engaged  in  it. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  which  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  in 
Coun.tr u  Gentleman:  “It  is  just,  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  tor  Its  condensed  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says :  “  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  286  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
$1  OU  by  mall  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE-For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS :  General 
Annals :  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Economic.  Entomology.  Arseniles  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plaut  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
Slates.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  In  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  In  Ornamental  Hardening,  and  In 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  OrehlUs.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Literature:  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
1889.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  ail  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Tear.  Annals  of  Wants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  a  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegeiables  now  Cultivated  In  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  In  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Hardens  of  the  World,  uoauaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Ye  tr.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illustrated 
$1.00 ;  paper.  6u  cents. 

THE  HOME  ACRK-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wiote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  Ills  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiiul  home  estates  In  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  aud  florist  His  book  Is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables :  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  oi  taste  ami  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  no  one  Interested  in  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fall  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  wno  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  la  a  back 
yard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  If  he  ouys  this 
book  and  reads  it  carefully.  l,mo  cloth.  Price  $  .51). 

THE  ROSE  ;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellw  anger.  “Mr.  EUwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  lu  America, 
which  has  yearly  imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  wlthiu 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  improved,  lu 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— Im¬ 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  ihe  ireaiment  of 
diseases  and  insect  enemies  -  the  work  is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  Us  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9  6 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  Is  the  result  of  great  care  -rnd  much  labor.”— 
Country  Gentleman.  16mo.  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

MV  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEi\-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  Forest, 
"Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Uladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certaiuly  nothing 
could  beoetierof  its  Kind  than  this  little  volume. 
Into  the  69  pages  Of  which  is  crammed  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  In  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "  Haudkerehlet  Harden  '  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  wi  teet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  •  a  garden,  tresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  g20.49,  and  the  why-  aud  how  are  so 
clearly-  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SM  ILL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 

Roe.  a  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  hign  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  oue.  Umo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LI  VIA  G -How  to  get  Bread 
aud  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  O.  Hcbkkt, 
Jr.  16mo.  moth,  with  frontispiece,  #1.00.  ‘It  is  de 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  tied  of  dry-,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEiV— As  considered  in  literature  by 
certaiu  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $i.W). 

GARDEA1XG  FOR  I*ROFIT-By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  Tnls  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  arter 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touch,  d  upon  in  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  and  me  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably.  S.U  pages,  lull 
cloth  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  #2.0u. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treatiug 
of  plams  aud  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs. 
Cloth  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  uu. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE-By  Pktkr 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally-  couceded  to  be  au 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
Indoors  anil  out.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  #l.5u. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PA V 8 -By  Wsl  Crozikr 
aud  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  in  ihe  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tue  work  Is  touched  upou 
aud  made  plain.  Clotn,  by  mail  post  paid,  #2.5c. 
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//  umorous. 

TKS,  PLAGUE  TAKE  HIM. 

Plague  take  the  man  who  “  knows  it  all,” 

How  pleased  we’o  be  at  his  downfall ; 
nls  nose  so  keen. 

Scents  all  things  mean. 

And  that's  the  way  he  nose  It  all.— OnodaU’a  Sun. 

“This  suspense  is  killing  me,”  said  the 
horse-thief  who  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob. 
— Rochester  Post. 

Flykins:— “That  new  comic  paper  has 
suspended.”  Slykins: — “  Ah,  another  burst 
of  mirth.” — Town  Topics. 

Poor  Fishing.— First  Hoy:— “  D  d  you 
catch  anything  ?”  Second  Boy: — “Not  until 
I  got  home.”— San  Francisco  IFasp. 

Friend:— “You  say  here,  ‘He  lay  bathed 
in  his  blood.’  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  say 
‘Weltering  in  his  blood?’  “Novelist: — 
“Well,  that’s  a  little  old;  but  perhaps  It 
would  be  weltering  it  in.” — Puck. 

“BUY  that  horse  1  Well,  I  guess  not.  He 
kicks  both  ways  at  the  slightest  cause.” 
Horse  Healer  : — “  That’s  the  very  reason 
you  should  take  him.  See  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  anybody  to  attempt  to  steal 
him.” 

In  the  Same  Business.— Inventor “  I 
would  like  to  interest  you  in  a  little  inven¬ 
tion  by  which  sheep  can  be  shorn  by  elec¬ 
tricity.”  Broker  (turning  to  the  ticker  and 
looking  at  the  quotations): — “My  dear  sir, 
that’s  just  what  I  am  doing.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

WIFE  “  I  think  Turner,  our  grocer 
has  joined  the  church,  John.”  Husband  : — 
“  What  leads  you  to  tnink  so,  my  dear  ?” 
Wife : — “  Why,  he  used  to  say  his  straw¬ 
berries  were  so  much  a  quart ;  now  he  says 
they  are  so  much  a  box.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

She  Excelled  Him.— “What  a  horrible 
match  Madge  has  made.  Why,  the  man 
she’s  taken  has  not  one  good  quality.” 
*■  Oh,  yes,  in  one  respect  he  far  surpasses 
her.”  “  And  what  is  it,  pray  ?”  “  Why,  he 
certainly  has  better  taste  than  she  has.” — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

Rewarded.— Now  comes  the  time  when 
good  old  Farmer  Clovertop  fills  the  soul  of 
his  son  of  20  years  with  joy  and  gladness, 
that  spurs  him  to  his  utmost  endeavor,  by 
saying :  “  Now,  Jake,  my  son,  you  lick  in 
like  a  good  feller  for  the  next  few  weeks 
and  hoe  that  10-acre  lot  o’  corn  all  over  a 
couple  o’  times,  and  clean  ev’ry  weed  out  o’ 
the  garden,  and  turn  over  10  or  12  acres  o’ 
that  sod,  and  git  the  winter  firewood  all 
cut,  and  make  me  a  couple  o’  hundred  good 
oak  rails,  and  when  the  Fourth  o’  July 
comes  you  kin  call  on  your  dad  fer  75  cents 
to  go  to  the  celebration,  and  do  as  you’re  a 
mind  to  with;  yes,  you  kin.  ‘All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,’ 
’cordin’  to  my  way  o’  thiukin’,  and  blessed 
if  you  shan’t  have  a  little  o’ both.” — t  unch. 
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A  SHORT-HORN  DAIRY. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  nowadays  about  the  possibility 
of  breeding  good  dairy  herds  of  Short-horn  cattle  by  select¬ 
ing  good  animals  from  milking  families  and  breeding  and 
feeding  them  for  milk  rather  than  for  beef.  Many  of  our 
best  cattle  authorities  have  always  insisted  that  the  best 
dairy  cow  for  the  Middle  West  is  a  Short-horn  grade  or 
cross.  The  sort  of  agriculture  demanded  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  that  region  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
based  partly  upon  beef.  This  is  why  Illinois  farmers  de¬ 
mand  large  cows,  even  for  their  dairy  herds,  so  that  the 
bull  calves  may  be  fed  for  beef.  In  view  of  the  interest 
now  being  taken  in  the  breeding  of  milking  Short-horns, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  glad  to  give  a  picture  (see  Fig.  157)  of  a 


three  fourths  Short-horn.  No.  6,  whose  hind-quarters  only 
are  shown,  is  six  years  old,  red  In  color,  and  is  now  giving 
48  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  which  make  two  pounds  of 
butter  for  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  ordinary  flesh  she 
weighs  1,400  pounds,  and  is  seven-eighths  Short-horn. 
No.  7  is  three-quarters  Ayrshire  and  one  quarter  Jersey, 
and  eight  years  old.  She  gives  32  pounds  of  milk  per  day, 
which  will  yield  1%  pound  of  butter  for  eight  months  of 
the  year.  No.  8  is  a  two-year  old  heifer,  dark-red  in  color. 
She  is  an  offspring  of  No.  7,  the  spotted  cow  on  her  right. 
She  was  sired  by  a  full-blood  Short-horn  bull,  and  gives  26 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Her  butter  capacity  has  never 
been  tested,  but  we  know  that  her  milk  is  of  good  quality. 

Of  course,  the  above  milk  statistics  are  for  the  summer 


FEEDING  BEEF  CATTLE  AT  THE  EAST. 

1.  Does  The  Rural  New-Yorker  consider  that  the 

chances  for  profitably  feeding  cattle,  cows  oi  steers, 
for  beef,  are  any  better  for  next  winter  than  for  the 
past  few  years  t 

2.  Js  it  at  all  probable  that  this  industry  will  ever  again 

pay  In  the  East  ? 

Stall-Feeding  Will  Not  Pay. 

Cattle  cannot  be  stall-fed  or  fattened  on  grain  at  any 
profit  in  New  York.  They  never  can  be  with  competition 
from  the  fresh-meat  shipments.  In  the  back  towns  where 
the  fresh  meat  cannot  be  hawked  about  as  it  will  not  keep, 
one  to  two-year-old  cattle  will  pay  grown  on  grass  and 
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A  SHORTHORN  DAIRY  HERD.  Fig.  157. 


herd  of  Shorn-horn  cows  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Mather,  of 
Shelbyville,  Ill.  Mr.  Mather  writes  the  following  account 
of  his  cows : 

“  My  thoroughbred  Short-horn  bull,  Frederick,  is  about 
one  year  old.  He  is  of  the  Young  Mary  family,  and  weighs 
830  pounds.  He  has  never  been  extra  fed  ;  but  has  been 
kept  so  far  only  In  fair  condition.  He  is  entirely  red  in 
color.  His  position  in  the  picture  is  on  the  extreme  right, 
where  he  is  held  by  the  young  man.  On  the  right  is  a 
seven-year-old  three  quarter  Short-horn  and  one-quarter 
Jersey  cow.  She  yields  only  about  24  pounds  of  milk  per 
day;  but  this  quantity  will  make  a  little  over  one  pound  of 
butter.  No.  3  is  a  three-quarter  Short-horn,  eight  years 
old,  and  dark  red  in  color.  She  gives  about  the  same 
amount  of  milk  as  No.  2,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  butter. 
No.  4,  only  partly  shown,  is  a  red  roan  in  color,  and  gives 
at  present  42  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  which  yields  about 
pound  of  butter.  She  is  eight  years  old.  No.  5  is  four 
years  old,  and  gives  43  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  which  make 
nearly  pound  of  butter.  She  is  one-fourth  Jersey  and 


when  the  cows  are  on  good  grass.  In  addition  to  good 
grass  they  are  each  fed  per  day  eight  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
and  oats  equal  parts,  mixed,  and  are  watered  from  a  well 
of  pure,  cold  water  as  often  as  they  wish  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  have  access  to  salt  as  often  as  they  like. 
They  have  also  an  abundance  of  good  tree  shade  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  Their  winter  rations  consist  of  fine  ground 
corn  and-cob-meal  to  the  amount  of  half  a  bushel  per  day 
(except  the  two-year-olds)  in  two  meals,  and  they  are 
stabled  in  a  good  warm  stable  at  night,  and  bedded  down 
either  with  sawdust  or  straw.  They  are  given  all  the 
green-cut  clover  or  Timothy  hay  they  can  eat  night  and 
day,  and  are  allowed  to  run  out  in  the  barnyard  when  the 
weather  is  flue.  Their  flow  of  milk  is  not  nearly  so  heavy 
in  winter  as  in  summer ;  but  the  yield  of  butter  is  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  milk.  They  are  dry  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Their  average  weight  is  about  1,200  pounds 
each  when  in  good  flesh,  except  No.  6,  whose  weight  in 
good  flesh  is  1,400  pounds.  No.  8,  the  two-year-old  on  the 
extreme  left,  Is  not  counted  in  the  average  weight.” 


wintered  on  silage  or  cheap  food,  and  kept  growing  rap¬ 
idly.  In  favored  sections  they  could  be  wintered  for  two 
winters,  and  sold  the  following  summer.  The  rearing  of 
sheep  for  lamb-mutton,  and  of  large-sized  colts  is  better. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  COL.  F.  D.  curtis. 

Improvement  Is  Possible. 

1.  No.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  will  be  much  im¬ 
provement  although  the  rise  in  beef  by  the  cwt.  may 
stimulate  some  feeding  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  undertaken.  As  a  rule,  our  farmers  seem  to  have 
become  discouraged,  as  well  they  may,  at  the  loss  of  their 
market  for  beef,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  they  have  failed  to  bring  their 
animals  to  a  high  condition  and  have  thus  been  forced  to 
take  less  than  might  have  been  realized.  Many  feeders  of 
store  cattle  have  been  able  to  realize  some  profit  beside  the 
manure,  which  is  prized  according  to  the  feed  of  the  cattle, 
and  a  few  regard  this  item  alone  as  a  fair  profit.  A  few 
years  ago  two  head  of  cattle  were  well  fitted  for  beef  and 
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offered  to  country  butchers  who  declined  to  make  an  offer 
for  them,  each  saying :  “  They  are  too  good  for  my  trade.” 
They  were  sent  to  Jersey  City  and  a  fair  profit  was  realized 
on  feeding  them.  But  how  far  is  the  purchasing  and 
keeping  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  meat  before  our  people  a 
means  of  discouraging  better  home  production  and  an 
encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  Chicago  dressed 
beef  ?  During  a  recent  visit  to  North  Carolina  a  com¬ 
parison  of  our  practice  with  that  of  the  people  of  that  State 
was  inevitably  forced  upon  me.  Although  their  cattle 
have  not  generally  been  as  well  bred  as  ours,  the  people 
did  not  take  to  the  Chicago  dressed  beef  and  it  did  not  stay 
in  their  market.  They  patronize  home  production  and  the 
outlook  for  stock-breeding  and  feeding  is  more  promising 
there  than  here. 

2.  Yes.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  with  judicious 
feeding  of  early-maturing  animals  to  be  slaughtered  when 
from  15  to  not  over  20  or  24  months  old,  beef-raising  may 
again  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  this  State.  Such 
animals  must  be  well  housed  and  fully  fed  on  well 
balanced  rations  and  not  allowed  to  stop  growing  for  a 
moment  from  their  entrance  into  life  to  its  close. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  F.  T.  EMERY. 

Dairy  Districts  Doomed. 

The  outlook  for  feeding  cattle — cows  or  steers — profitably 
for  next  winter,  is  dark.  Our  only  chance  for  selling  is  to 
some  country  butcher,  who  can  use  only  one  head  a  week. 
The  meat  markets  in  the  City  of  Binghamton  buy  most  of 
their  meat  from  the  West,  and  take  just  such  pieces  as 
they  want.  The  same  is  the  case  with  pork.  Last  March 
I  had  five  pigs  which  had  come  through  the  winter  fat 
and  in  prime  order ;  they  would  weigh  about  125  pounds 
each.  I  tried  to  sell  them  in  the  Binghamton  markets. 
The  answer  I  received  from  the  butchers  was  that  they 
could  get  all  the  pork  they  needed  fresh  from  Chicago 
every  day,  and  that  they  could  select  suoh  kinds  and  in 
such  quantities  as  their  trade  might  demaud.  One  firm 
offered  me  five  cents  dressed  and  delivered.  I  have  the  ani¬ 
mals  still  on  hand,  and  shall  have  to  sell  them  this  fall  for 
heavy  hogs  and  take  the  price  for  that  class.  The 
same  principle  exists  with  regard  to  our  fattening  cattle. 
We  cannot  raise  corn  so  cheaply  as  they  can  in  the  West. 
It  will  .cost  us  more  to  produce  the  same  quality  of  beef 
that  they  make  in  the  W est,  and  get  It  to  market,  than  it 
will  to  feed  in  the  West  and  ship  the  beef.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  buy  from  the  West  most  of  the  corn  we  do 
feed.  We  have  to  pay  transportation  on  the  gross  weight 
of  the  beast,  while  the  people  of  the  West  who  feed  the 
corn  there  and  ship  their  cattle  to  Eastern  markets 
as  dressed  meat,  pay  transportation  only  on  the  net  weight, 
and  the  difference  in  freight  is  quite  a  considerable  item. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  tne  beef-raising  industry  is  likely 
ever  again  to  pay  in  the  East,  for  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  will  continually  exist.  Good  beef  cannot  be  made 
with  corn  or  grass.  We  live  in  the  grass  country,  but  not 
in  the  corn.  The  farmers  are  in  a  dilemma.  We  have  to 
eat  all  of  our  old  and  dry  cows,  and  can  have  the  privilege 
of  tasting  Western  beef  only  when  we  happen  to  stop  at  a 
high-priced  hotel.  C.  M.  LUSK. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

Hopeful  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  my  opinion  the  prospect  for  profitably  feeding  cattle 
for  beef  promises  better  for  next  winter  than  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  pasturage  is  everywhere  so  good  that 
should  there  come  a  drought  in  August  or  September,  the 
“grass  beef”  or  cattle  fattened  on  grass  will  be  ready  to 
be  put  upon  the  market  and  consumed  early.  1  am  not 
expecting  grass  beef  to  be  much  higher  next  fall  than  it 
was  last,  but  the  sooner  it  is  out  of  the  way  the  better  it 
will  be  for  grain-fed  cattle  towards  spring.  The  main 
cause  of  low  prices  is  undoubtedly  the  ability  of  the 
ranchers  and  herders  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  regions  of  lree 
pasturage  in  the  Far  West  to  raise  cattle  cheaper  than 
they  can  possibly  be  raised  on  farms.  The  capitalists  of 
Europe  and  America  who  mostly  control  the  ranching 
business,  pay  the  Government  nothing  for  pasturage,  pay 
no  taxes  on  their  vast  herds  to  State  or  Nation,  provide  no 
hay,  grain  or  shelter  for  their  animals,  are  at  no  expense 
except  for  herders  to  keep  their  stock  from  straying,  to 
brand  the  calves,  and  “  round  up  ”  the  droves  for  sorting 
and  sale. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  1880, 
the  cost  of  “  holding”  or  herding  cattle  averages  irom  75 
cents  to  $1  per  head  per  year,  and  62>£  cents  per  head  for 
driving  to  market,  making  the  actual  cost  of  a  three  year- 
old  steer  less  than  §4.  It  is  this  cruel,  Inhuman  ranching 
business  that  has  impoverished  the  feeders  in  the  West 
and  driven  the  farmers  of  the  East  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  business  of  beef  raising.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  cattle  raised  in  the  United  States  has  not  been  much 
greater  proportionately  than  the  increase  in  population ; 
but  as  cnere  has  been  all  the  time  a  surplus  for  export  the 
price  has  been  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  other  countries  (chiefly  Great  Britain,)  and 
the  prices  they  were  willing  to  pay.  According  to  the 
census  of  1880,  the  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  on 
farms  and  ranches  (not  including  milch  cows)  was,  in 
round  numbers,  27,00<J,0u0,  and  the  annual  increase, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  averaged  about  1,000,000  head  up  to  1886.  From 
1886  to  1887  the  increase  was  about  2,250,000,  and  from  1887 
to  1889,  it  fell  hack  to  a  million  per  year.  Cattle  were  the 
lowest  in  1879,  the  average  price  being  $15.39;  then  the 
price  gradually  rose  until  1884,  when  it  was  $23.52 ;  it  has 
declined  constantly  since  that  year,  standing  in  1889  at 
$17.05. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ranching 
business  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  has 
reached  its  hight,  and  must  henceforth  recede.  The  pas¬ 
turage  on  the  ranges  has  been  overstocked,  and  the  cow¬ 


boys  of  rival  stockmen  have  quarreled  with  each  other 
like  the  herdsmen  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  Wire  fences  have 
been  cut  and  battles  have  been  fought.  Much  of  the  range 
lands  which  were  supposed  to  be  good  for  nothing  except 
for  grazing,  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  for  farms,  and 
more  will  be  taken  every  year  until  all  that  is  fit  for  culti¬ 
vation  will  be  occupied  by  actual  settlers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ordered  the  cattle  to  be  taken  from  the  Cherokee 
strip  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  order  has  just  been 
enforced.  Many  ranchers  will  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
business,  and  the  wild  cattle  from  the  plains  will  soon  be 
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too  few  to  affect  the  market ;  then  legitimate  cattle-raising 
in  the  West  will  again  become  a  profitable  business.  Is  it 
at  all  probable  that  this  industry  will  ever  again  become 
profitable  in  the  East  ?  Certainly  it  is.  As  soon  as  the 
business  becomes  profitable  in  the  West,  it  will  pay  in  the 
East.  With  cattle  to  make  manure,  and  the  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  corn  ground,  corn  can  be  raised  at  as  low  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
successful  farming  without  cattle.  Cattle  must  be  kept  by 


most  farmers  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their 
farms.  They  must  be  kept  even  though  there  should  be 
no  profit  except  manure.  Some  of  my  neighbors  quit  rais¬ 
ing  cattle  several  years  ago,  but  I  have  continued  to  raise 
a  few  every  year,  and  am  raising  13  calves  this  season. 
There  is  no  money  to  be  made  at  it,  and  if  I  fed  all  market¬ 
able  hay  to  my  young  stock,  I  should  raise  them  at  a  loss ; 
but  I  feed  a  good  deal  of  oat-straw,  chaff  and  clover-hay, 
which,  though  excellent  to  make  growth,  is  not  salable. 

Bradford  County,  Pa.  J.  w.  INGHAM. 

A  Startling  Question. 

The  question  of  feeding  cattle  for  beef  is  rather  a  startling 
one.  The  beef  trade  has  become  so  remote  in  this  section 
as  to  be  almost  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  years 


since,  even  our  old  cows,  worn  out  for  milk,  could  be  sold 
at  remunerative  prices  for  beef  at  our  very  doors ;  but  now 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  can  scarcely  give  them  away,  much  less 
sell  them,  and  the  local  butchers  cry  Western-dressed  beef 
from  their  wagons  in  front  of  our  farm  houses.  We  raise 
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no  steers  for  beef  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  even  for  our 
own  use.  Why,  I  know  a  number  of  farmers  who  drive  to 
Syracuse,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  buy  beef  for  family  use 
for  two  and  three  cents  per  pound.— [?  Eds.]  As  to  the  price 
of  beef  for  next  winter,  I  have  relied  almost  entirely  on  the 
judgment  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  has  been  telling  us  it 
would  be  higher.  I  consider  its  statement  a  good  criterion. 
I  do  not  think  the  industry  of  beef-raising  will  ever  again 
pay  in  the  East.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  great  West, 
which  is  fast  taking  up  our  former  paying  industries  and 


driving  us  to  the  wall.  The  “New  South,”  the  “New 
West”  and  new  tools  to  work  them  with,  demand  of  us  a 
“New  East.”  h.  s.  wright. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


SOME  GOOD  BUTTER  COWS. 

The  cows  shown  at  Figure  162  are  thoroughbred  and 
grade  Jerseys,  and  will  average  per  annum  300  pounds  of 
butter  per  head.  Those  in  milk  in  1887  and  1888  did  aver¬ 
age  that  amount ;  but  the  record  for  1889  was  not  so  good 
owing  to  the  number  of  heifers  coming  in,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  cows  were  not  fed  any  grain  in  the  summer.  The 
picture  does  not  show  all  the  herd,  which  numbers  13  head. 

In  1880  I  bought  a  Jersey  heifer  for  $90.  She  is  shown  as 
the  second  cow  from  the  right  m  the  picture,  and  all  of  my 
registered  stock  are  descended  from  this  purchase.  This 
cow  never  goes  dry,  is  as  gentle  as  she  can  be  (in  fact,  all 
my  cows  are)  and  while  never  giving  a  large  weekly  butter 
yield,  will  keep  steadily  at  the  butter  business  all  the 
year,  and  it  is  the  “  all-the-year  ”  cows  that  are  the  profit¬ 
able  ones.  We  sell  our  butter  to  private  customers,  and 
have  the  cows  calve  in  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  we 
have  the  largest  supply  of  butter  when  the  demand  is 
greatest  and  the  price  highest.  If  more  dairymen  would 
adopt  this  plan  there  would  not  be  such  a  glut  of  dairy 
products  every  summer  as  there  now  is.  I  believe  it  has 
been  proved  by  actual  test  that  a  cow  calving  in  late  fall 
or  winter  will  give  more  milk  in  a  year  than  one  that 
calves  in  the  spring;  she  certainly  will  be  more  profitable. 
But  many  dairymen  seem  to  think  that  cheap  pasture 
must  necessarily  make  profitable  milk,  and  consequently 
we  are  sure  always  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  fresh 
cows  in  the  spring.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  a 
heifer  should  drop  her  first  calf  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
because  grass  will  promote  the  milk  flow,  and  her  udder 
will  naturally  acquire  greater  capacity  than  it  would  if 
she  were  fed  on  dry  feed.  My  butter  cost  me  in  1888  (and 
about  the  same  since)  15  cents  per  pound  for  feed,  and 
sold  for  an  average  of  33  cents.  The  calves,  skimmed 
milk  and  manure  more  than  offset  the  labor,  which  goes 
to  show  that  good  cows  will  pay  if  they  are  properly 
treated,  and  their  product  is  worked  up  according  to  the 
best  methods.  My  butter  account  is  as  follows : 

300  pounds  of  butter,  at  33  cents . $90  00 

Less  cost  of  feed,  at  15  cents  per  pound . 45.00 

Profit  over  feed  per  head . $54.00 

It  is  quite  as  easy  to  make  good  butter  as  it  is  to  make 
poor ;  one  has  to  go  through  about  the  same  motions  in 
either  case,  only  when  he  makes  good  butter  he  makes  the 
motions  at  just  the  right  time. 

These  cows,  when  photographed,  were  in  a  Timothy 
pasture,  but  the  picture  shows  Oxeye  Daisies  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  feed ;  there  were  a  good  many  daisies  there  when  the 
picture  was  taken  (in  1889),  but  this  year  they  hardly  show 
in  that  field  at  all.  Daisies  are  a  smaller  nuisance  in  cow 
pastures  than  garlic,  which,  in  this  section,  is  the  dairy¬ 
man’s  bane  in  the  spring.  The  Rural  said  recently  that 
it  was  told  that  if  the  heifers  and  dry  cows  wrere  turned 
into  the  field  first  they  would  eat  all  of  the  garlic  and  then 
the  milch  cows  could  be  pastured  there  without  fear  of 
having  the  milk  flavored  with  garlic.  A  milk  dairyman 
of  this  county  told  me  the  same  thing ;  but  how  about  the 
dry  stock  eating  the  best  of  the  grass  while  eating  the 
garlic  ?  This  they  will  surely  do.  1  never  knew  butter  to 
be  flavored  so  badly  with  garlic  as  it  is  this  year.  Some 
of  my  customers  objected  to  it  so  strongly,  that  I  made 
separate  churnings  of  the  cream  from  the  night’s  and 
morning’s  milk ;  the  latter  had  no  garlic  or  rank,  "  grassy” 
llavor;  the  volatile  odor  had  passed  off  during  the  night 
through  the  lungs,  skin  and  bowels  of  the  cows.  1  do  not 
see  how  the  customers  stood  it  who  got  the  full  garlic- 
flavored  butter  made  from  cream  from  the  night’s  milk 
only,  as  none  of  them  were  Italians.  A.  L.  crosby. 

Catonsville,  Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS  US.  THE  GYPSY  MOTH. 

Its  thoughtless  introduction;  parasitic  foes;  probable 
extent  of  infested  area;  precautions  and  warfare 
against  it;  plan  of  campaign;  portraits  and  de¬ 
scription. 

It  is  now  about  20  years  since  an  over-zealous  entomolo¬ 
gist  imported  from  Germany  the  pest  that  is  now.  known 
as  the  Gypsy  Moth.  His  name  was  L.  Trouvelot,  and  he 
is  now  living  in  Paris,  but  at  the  time  of  the  importation 
he  lived  in  Medford,  about  eight  miles  from  Boston,  where 
he  experimented  in  raising  silk  from  our  native  silk¬ 
worms  and  introduced  this  European  species  for  the  same 
purpose.  Through  carelessness  or  otherwise,  he  allowed 
the  pest  to  escape,  and  to-day  Massachusetts  has  been 
called  upon  to  appoint  an  expensive  commission  to  take 
charge  of  the  measures  against  it,  and  thus  far  has  appro¬ 
priated  $50,000  for  its  extermination.  Upon  the  first  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $25,000  last  March,  it  was  thought  that  its 
ravages  were  confined  to  an  area  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
about  1}4  mile  long,  by  half  a  mile  wide;  but  upon  dis¬ 
covering  that  it  covered  a  territory  10  miles  long  by  six 
wide,  another  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  called  for  and 
granted.  The  pest  is  found  in  the  towns  of  Winchester, 
Arlington,  Somerville,  Stoneham,  Melrose,  Malden, 
Everett,  Revere  and  Chelsea. 

Since  the  commission  was  organized  the  destruction  of 
the  pest  has  been  vigorously  pushed.  Its  ravages  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  order  of  vegetation.  It  not  only  de¬ 
foliates  the  shade  and  fruit  trees,  but  infests  shrubbery  as 
well.  Prominent  entomologists  in  Europe  say  that  if  the 
Gypsy  Moth  should  get  a  foothold  in  this  country,  it 
would  become  a  far  greater  pest  than  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle,  because  it  is  so  prolific  and  feeds  on  so  many  differ 
ent  plants,  while  the  potato  beetle  confines  its  depreda¬ 
tions  to  a  small  number.  Thus  it  is  that  the  labors  of  the 
commission  will,  without  doubt,  be  required  for  a  long 
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series  of  years,  and  large  sums  of  money  will  surely  be 
needed  to  exterminate  it  entirely.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  it  can  ever  be  extirpated,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  may  have  been  carried  in  the  wood  and  pro¬ 
duce  from  farms  in  the  locality  to  which  it  is  supposed  to 
be  now  confined,  to  other  markets  in  the  State,  there  to 
continue  to  increase. 

In  Europe  the  moth  has  18  species  of  insect  foes  that  at¬ 
tack  either  the  eggs  or  the  caterpillars  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  there  are  in  this  country  any  parasitic  insects  that 
destroy  It.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley’s  success  in  combatting  the 
Cottony  Cushion  Scale  in  California  by  the  importation  of 
its  Australian  parasites,  very  naturally  raises  the  question 
whether  the  outlay  of  money  spent  in  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  most  effective  parasites  of  .the  Gypsy  Moth  in 
Europe,  may  not  finally  be  the  best  method  of  keeping  it 
within  reasonable  bounds  in  this  country. 

After  the  organization  of  the  commission  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  was  to  attack  the  clusters  of  eggs.  These  were  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  on  fences,  walls, 
buildings,  piles  of  lumber,  etc.  The  principal  means  of 
destruction  consisted  of  lighted  kerosene  torches,  by  which 
the  eggs  were  burned  in  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found.  This  work  was  begun  at  the  end  of  March.  About 
100  men  were  employed  and  100  barrels  of  oil  were  used. 
Many  acres  of  infested  woodland  have  been  cut  down  or  all 
the  underwood  has  been  removed  and  burned.  Early  in 
May  the  eggs  hatched  and  the  young  larvae  were  found 
feeding  upon  the  foliage ;  spraying  with  Paris-green 
and  water  (about  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  150  gallons 
of  water)  was  then  begun.  The  equipment  now  consists 
of  about  25  hogsheads,  each  mounted  upon  a  cart  or 
wagon,  a  force  pump  and  from  100  to  200  feet  of  hose  to 
each  outfit,  with  spraying  nozzles.  Two  men  are  employed 
with  each  apparatus.  A  systematic  regulation  has  been 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Ferocity  of  the  Hen.— Some  hens  while  brooding  will 
attack  strange  chickens  with  the  ferocity  of  tigers.  They 
will  kill  the  little  visitors  if  they  can  possibly  do  so.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  a  hen  can  distin¬ 
guish  a  strange  chicken.  As  it  happens,  I  have  two  broods 
of  Wyandotte  chickens  hatched  within  two  days  of  each 
other.  Let  a  chicken  from  one  brood  run  to  those  of  the 
other  and  the  hen  will  attack  it  at  once.  How  does  she 
know  it  ?  Henry  Hales  tells  me  that  the  hen  distinguishes 
the  chicks  by  sight  entirely.  Hens  with  broods  of  colored 
chickens'are  particularly  savage  at  white  chickens. 

Mr.  Hales  says  that  whenever  he  breeds  White  Dorkings 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  put  one  White  Dorking  egg  in  every 
clutch  of  colored.  The  hen  will  always  pay  particular 
attention  to  her  one  white  chicken,  and  she  is  less  savage 
when  other  white  chickens  come  near  her.  Speaking  of 
the  general  belief  that  all  white  animals  are  inferior,  Mr. 
Hales  says  there  is  no  more  ridiculous  notion  than  that  a 
white  cow  will  be  sure  to  make  white  butter. 

Frightening  Cream  from  Milk.— A  considerable 
number  of  people  have  spoken  about  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  milk 
and  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  set.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  milk  quite  hot  when  it  is  placed  in  the  water.  The 
cream  is  given  such  a  chilly  reception  that  it  becomes 
“  scared  ”  and  gets  to  the  top  of  the  milk  as  fast  as  it  can. 

At  the  summer  conference  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
held  at  Wapping,  Conn.,  recently,  the  scarcity  of  ice  gave 
rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  “  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
overcoming  the  necessity  for  its  use,”  and  the  method  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  article  on  this  subject  in  The 
Rural  of  May  14,  was  inquired  about  and  an  invitation 
was  given  for  reports  of  any  trials  of  the  system.  Mr. 


milk  raised  to  100  degrees  before  setting  shows  that  the 
separation  was  more  thorough  than  was  the  case  in  other 
processes  than  the  Cooley,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  This  method  is  not  recommended  except 
where  cold  water  and  ice  are  not  convenient,  but  has  been 
used  very  successfully  in  past  seasons  by  creameries  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  neither  cold  water  nor  ice  could  be  obtained. 
The  body  of  water  in  which  the  milk  is  submerged  should 
be  large  enough  so  that  its  temperature  will  not  be  raised 
by  the  warm  milk,  or  if  so  affected  the  water  should  be 
changed  once  or  twice  in  the  tank. 

An  Agricultural  College  Education.— I  have  always 
held  some  very  positive  views  regarding  the  value  of  the 
education  to  be  obtained  at  an  agricultural  college.  While 
these  views  have  been  confirmed  by  many  years’  observa¬ 
tions  and  experience,  I  am  very  certain  that  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  them  more  forcibly  and  tersely  than  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  done  in  the  following  letter: 

“  The  efforts  of  The  Rural  to  interest  our  young  people 
in  securing  scholarships  at  the  agricultural  colleges  is 
most  worthy,  and  should  be  productive  of  great  good  in 
several  ways.  The  pay  is  certainly  very  large  for  the 
number  of  subscribers  required,  though,  no  doubt,  those 
who  succeed  will  fully  believe  they  have  earned  every  cent 
they  get.  Whether  many  or  few  succeed,  time  only  will 
tell,  but  certainly  thousands  of  young  men  will  be  set  to 
thinking  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  should  go 
to  college,  and  of  how  they  can  get  there,  and  a  little  hard 
thinking  in  this  direction  at  the  right  time  maybe  just 
what  is  needed  in  the  lives  of  many.  Upon  this  question 
of  obtaining  an  education  there  seems,  even  at  the  present 
time,  lack  of  information,  or  else  there  is  much  misdirected 
intelligence.  Many  young  men  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
going  to  college  is  for  others,  but  not  for  them,  and  thus 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  by.  It  should  be  understood 


SOME  GOOD  BUTTER  COWS.  From  a  Photograph.  Fig.  162. 


instituted,  and  all  farm  produce,  manure,  etc.,  carried  out 
of  Medford  are  inspected,  and  all  suspicious  loads  are 
sprayed.  The  law  imposes  a  severe  penalty,  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  upon  any  one  who  knowingly  carries  the 
living  insects  to  other  places.  It  is,  however,  maintained 
by  some  that  the  sluggish  habits  of  the  large  female  moth 
are  against  its  having  spread  far,  and  that  such  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  insect  could  not  have  reached  other  places  without 
having  been  detected. 

In  order  that  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  detect  this  un¬ 
welcome  visitor,  should  it  chance  to  have  strayed  into  their 
neighborhood,  I  will,  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  cuts, 
describe  it.  Figure  158  is  the  male  and  a  very  active  fellow 
he  is.  In  color  he  is  yellowish-brown  with  markings  of  a 
much  darker  brown  hue.  Figure  15!)  is  the  female,  yel¬ 
lowish  white  in  color  with  dark  brown  cross  lines  and 
spots  like  those  of  the  males.  The  body  is  much  stouter 
than  the  male’s,  and  the  antenmu  are  not  so  heavily  feath¬ 
ered.  The  expanse  of  the  wings  is  from  \%  to  2%  inches. 
The  eggs  are  globular  about  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  nearly  salmon-colored  and  with  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  oval  masses  covered  with  yellow  hairs  upon  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  and  not  infrequently  on  fences  and 
buildings.  They  are  deposited  in  the  early  part  of  July;  but 
do  not  hatch  till  the  following  spring.  After  hatching,  the 
caterpillars,  shown  at  Figure  100,  remain  together  feeding 
upon  the  leaves,  but  when  not  feeding  they  habitually  rest 
side  by  side  on  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  full- 
grown  caterpillar  is  about  1 %  inch  in  length,  very  dark 
brown  or  black.  A  pale  yellow  line  extends  down  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  back,  and  a  similar  one  along  each  side.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  body  is  somewhat  hairy;  but  along 
each  side  the  hairs  are  long  and  form  quite  dense  clusters. 
The  pupa — Figure  101 — is  aoout  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  of  a  reddish-brown  color.  On  each  side  at  the 
base  of  the  wing  covers  is  a  reddish-brown,  oval,  velvety 
spot.  The  moths  emerge  from  the  pupm,  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  July.  e.  p.  K. 


Williams,  Manager  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 
being  present,  gave  accounts  of  a  number  of  experiments. 
The  object  of  the  method  is  to  bring  the  temperature  of 
the  contents  of  the  milk  can  to  such  a  point  that 
there  will  be  more  than  40  degrees  between  it  and  the  water 
in  which  the  milk  is  totally  submerged  in  the  Cooley 
creamers.  That  is,  the  best  results  are  obtained,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  have  neither  cold  water  nor  ice,  when 
the  temperature  through  which  the  milk  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  sub¬ 
merged  falls  over  40  degrees.  The  water  also  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  dilute  and  free  the  butter  globules  from  the 
fibrine.  In  an  experiment  at  one  dairy  the  milk  was 
strained  into  the  can,  filling  it  three-quarters  full,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  filled  in  with  pure  water  at  135  degrees, 
which  brought  the  temperature  of  the  milk  to  102  degrees. 
It  was  then  submerged  in  water  at  62  degrees  and  remained 
12  hours.  It  was  then  drawn  off  and  three  samples  were 
sent  to  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  for  analysis,  with 
the  following  result : 

one  sample,  .04  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat. 

“  ••  .05  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

“  “  No  trace  of  fat  was  found. 

Dairy  No.  2  had  its  milk  thoroughly  mixed  and  one  part 
was  set  at  88  degrees,  without  diluting  with  hot  water. 
The  other  portion  was  diluted  with  about  one-fourth  of 
hot  water  at  135  degrees.  This  raised  the  temperature  to 
100  degrees.  Then  both  portions  were  submerged  side  by 
side  in  a  Cooley  creamer,  the  temperature  of  the  water  be¬ 
ing  58  degrees.  They  remained  there  about  12  hours. 
When  the  cans  were  taken  out,  the  milk  of  each  was  drawn 
off  and  a  sample  from  each  was  sent,  as  before,  for  an¬ 
alysis.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  ot  the  first  part  showed 
.76  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat ;  that  of  the  second  part  only  .16 
of  one  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  separation  was  very 
much  more  thorough  in  the  milk  whose  temperature  was 
raised  by  the  addition  of  the  hot  water  than  in  the  milk 
that  was  set  in  its  natural  condition.  The  analysis  of  the 


that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  is  really  prevented  from 
gaining  a  liberal  education,  by  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  his  own  control,  and  that  a  failure  nearly  always 
lies  within  the  person  himself  rather  than  with  his  stars. 
The  lack  of  means  is  the  great  objection  with  the  majority 
of  young  men  who  consider  themselves  brimful  of 
ambition,  hut  no  boy  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body 
should  allow  this  to  stand  in  his  way,  and  he  who  does  is 
not  worthy  of  a  higher  education  in  these  days  when  there 
are  so  many  ways  of  turning  an  honest  penny. 

The  next  objection  is  age.  The  boy  whose  parents 
furnish  the  means  usually  starts  to  college  wnen  16 
or  18  years  of  age,  and  is  through  by  the  time 
he  is  a  voter.  Because  this  is  the  rule,  those  who 
have  to  make  their  own  way  often  feel  greatly  discouraged 
at  the  thought  of  first  having  to  earn  money  and  later 
having  to  give  four  years  to  study.  I  can  sympathize  with 
such  young  men,  for  I  was  23  years  of  age  before  I  laid  up 
the  first  dollar  that  was  to  take  me  through  college,  and 
was  past  26  when  I  first  saw  the  buildings  of  grand  Cornell 
rise  from  among  the  trees  on  high  East  Hill  at  Ithaca, 
where  I  spent  four  of  the  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life. 
It  is  true  enough  that  one  starting  so  late  is  somewhat 
handicapped  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  starting  out  after 
we  have  some  maturity,  we  are  in  much  better  position  to 
select  our  studies  and  prosecute  our  work  than  are  many 
of  the  mere  boys  who  sit  in  the  class  beside  us. 

Whether  or  not  it  pays  to  acquire  a  college  education  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  individual,  and  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  a  thing  'pays.’  There  is  great  need  in  this 
country  to  day  of  educated  farmers  ;  there  is  not  an  agricul 
tural  community  that  does  not  need  well  educated,  thought¬ 
ful  men  for  leaders,  and  such  could  accomplish  a  world 
of  good.  No  one  can  attend  meetings  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  without  observing  how  seriously  handicapped  many 
of  those  present  are  through  the  lack  of  proper  training. 
Men  that  are  well  versed  in  their  vocation,  in  a  general 
way,  appear  at  a  great  disadvantage  and  remain  in  the  back- 
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ground  because  of  the  lack  of  training,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  suffers  loss  in  consequence.  Then,  there  is  the 
personal  gain  through  a  larger  knowledge  with  Nature, 
started  and  stimulated  by  study  at  college.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  bright  young  man  to  associate  for  four  years  with 


studious,  inquiring  minds  without  acquiring  much  valu¬ 
able  information  and  habits  of  thought  and  investigation 
that  become  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  owner.  Ihese  acqui¬ 
sitions  may  not  always  find  expression  in  money  value, 
but  yield  constant  personal  enjoyment.  This  side  of  the 
subject  is  usually  entirely  omitted  in  these  days  when 
everything  seems  to  be  measured  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point;  but  he  who  has  to  dwell  so  close  to  Nature  as  the 
farmer,  can  well  put  himself  into  position  to  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  her  beneficent  bounties.  But  considerable  financial 
gains  are  possible, in  many  instances,  through  time  given  in 
careful  preparation  for  pursuing  the  calling  of  agriculture. 
I  have  in  mind,  as  I  write,  the  thriftiest  stockman  in  this 
State,  a  man  who  has  managed  his  farm  so  that  it  has 
always  been  a  model  of  neatness,  system  and  profit,  a  man 
whose  thoughts  and  expressions  on  animal  husbandry 
have  been  carefully  listened  to  by  every  student  of  agricul¬ 
ture  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  personally. 
This  man  is  a  graduateof  an  English  university,  and  after¬ 
wards  trained  himself  still  further  on  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  Scotland.  Such  an  intellect  as  his  would  have 
shone  out  had  he  never  attended  college,  but  he  certainly 
improved  his  talents  greatly  by  the  judicious  course  he 
pursued.  The  argument  that  some  of  our  best  agricul¬ 
tural  lights  never  attended  college  is  a  good  one  in  part, 
but  fails  in  pait  also.  These  men  have  done  well,  and  are 
worthy  of  great  praise,  not  because  of  their  lack  of  this 
training,  but  rather  because  they  have  done  well  wit  hout  it. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  find  men  who  have  succeeded  ad¬ 
mirably  in  business  though  they  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  Who  would  on  this  account  urge  that  our  children 
should  not  learn  to  read  and  write  ?  Every  year  our  agri¬ 
culture  becomes  more  complicated,  and  success  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  hedged  in  by  new  difficulties.  To  meet  the 
new  conditions  we  must  place  ourselves  in  new  lines  of 
thought  and  effort.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  only  those  who  have  gone  through  college 
are  liberally  educated  ;  far  from  it.  Just  as  some  of  the 
brightest  lights  in  other  departments  of  life  are  self- 
educated,  so  we  have  men  in  the  agricultural  field  that  are 
really  well  educated,  though  they  have  not  been  through 
college.  These  are  the  men  who  have  made  the  most  of 
opportunity,  and  who  have  early  seen  that  knowledge  does 
not  reside  only  within  college  walls,  but  is  found  wher¬ 
ever  sought  by  humble  students. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  have  developed  slowly,  in  most 
cases,  and  friends  have  grown  impatient  with  the  seem¬ 
ingly  small  returns  from  them,  but  we  can  begin  to  feel  a 
quickening  of  the  blood  for  what  they  have  done.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  the  powerful  influence  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  the  experiment  stations  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  already  exert 
upon  our  agricultural  thought  and  movement.  Hardly  a 
page  of  any  of  our  best  agricultural  papers  (themselves  so 
wonderfully  potent),  but  bears  their  impress  in  some  way. 
If  this  is  already  true,  the  generation  soon  to  occupy  the 
field  of  action  must  be  prepared  for  still  greater  results.” 

•  Patagonian  ”  Poultry.— In  speaking  of  new  and  old 
breeds  of  poultry,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt  says: —  “  The  Pata¬ 
gonians  have  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  or  a  breed.  They  have 
been  discarded  by  almost  every  one  except  Mr.  Cooper  of 
Schraalenburgh,  N.  J.  The  latter  really  has  preserved  the 
Patagonian  characteristics  and  lifted  the  breed  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  type.  I  recently  saw  his  specimens  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  Patagonian  a  smaller  edition  of  the 
Dark  Brahma  in  plumage,  with  a  slight  top-knot  and 
clean  legs.  It  is  claimed  that  the  birds  are  good  layers  and 
1  would  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  exceedingly  good 
eating.  The  body  is  plump  and  large  in  proportion  to  the 
underpinning.”  It  setms  that  The  R.N.-Y  is  still  breeding 
the  Patagonians,  preferring  them  to  any  breed  it  has  tried 
except  the  Wyandotte.  Mr.  D’s  description  will  answer 
except  that  the  legs  are  feathered  on  the  best  specimens. 
The  birds  are  good  layers  of  large,  light  brown  eggs.  For 


table  quality  their  flesh  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Dork 
ing  and  they  are  exceedingly  gentle  and  intelligent.  This 
“  breed  ”  is  worthy  of  a  “  future.” 


THE  FRUIT  TREE  AGENT. 

Was  I  once  a  tree  agent  P  In  my  salad  days  I  was.  Let 
me  puff  away  the  fog  of  time  and  see  again  what  I  once 
essayed  to  do.  Hold  your  breath  a  minute  while  I  recall 
those  beaming  days  of  yore,  when  I  slung  my  book  of 
beautiful  lithographs  of  speckless,  rosy  apples,  blushing 
peaches  and  impossible  plums  over  my  shoulder  and  set 
out  to  harvest  shekels  galore.  I  had  studied  my  “  instruc¬ 
tions,”  “important  points”  and  "emergencies”  until  I 
felt  like  a  whale,  and  being  abundantly  charged  with 
enthusiasm,  I  fully  believed  that  I  was  irresistible  in  per¬ 
suasive  argument.  I  felt  fully  prepared  to  collar  the 
toughest  old  grisly  that  ever  steered  a  plow  or  swung  a 


But  the  Agent  “Accidentally  ”  Dropping  His  Plate 
Book,  Brings  a  Curiosity  to  His  Aid. 

hoe  and  convince  him  that  health,  wealth  and  glory  were 
his  if  he  would  only  be  wise  and  cover  his  broad  acres  with 
the  trees  and  vines  propagated  and  disseminated  by  the 
nursery  I  had  the  honor  to  represent. 

This  particular  nursery  was  not  a  common,  every-day, 
dirt-and-bush  affair,  but  a  “commercial”  nursery,  and  it 
employed  only  professional  and  expert  grafters,  budders, 
cultivators,  diggers,  heelers,  packers,  agents,  etc.,  and 
every  one  of  its  officers  was  a  person  of  consequence.  In 


employing  me — an  unprofessional — they  said  they  had  de¬ 
parted  from  their  usual  custom  only  because  they  were 
well  satisfied  that  I  was  thoroughly  O.  K.,  and  would  do 
my  utmost  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  the  firm  and  bring 
additional  honors  to  its  trade-mark  and  ducats  to  its  cof¬ 
fers.  I  was  instructed  to  sell  everything  that  ever  grew  in 
an  orchard  or  garden,  or  on  a  lawn,  because  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  for  anything  that  ever  wore  leaves,  iu 
30  minutes  by  the  watch. 

Well,  the  first  man  I  attacked  was  a  good  old  Christian, 
a  mild,  pleasant  sort  of  a  coon,  who  sat  in  an  easy  chair 
and  seemed  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  With  him  I 
labored  over  an  hour,  and  though  he  smiled  and  smiled, 
yet  not  a  tree,  bush,  vine  or  plant  would  he  buy.  The  next 
husbandman  I  encountered  was  what  might  be  called  a 
“rusher.”  He  was  at  work  in  his  barn,  and  when  I  in¬ 
troduced  my  firm  and  business,  he  used  bad  language  and 
heaped  contumely  upon  my  calling,  and  then  informed 
me  that  my  extreme  youth  alone  prevented  him  from 


cracking  my  skull  with  a  pitchfork.  I  was  filled  with  fear 
and  fled,  congratulating  myself  on  the  “  extreme  youth  ” 
which  had  saved  me  from  such  dire  disaster.  I  was  dis¬ 
heartened  and  filled  with  forebodings,  but  tried  again. 
This  time  I  met  a  farmer,  a  business  man  and  a  gentleman. 
When  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  nursery  I  represented, 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  it  was  a  base  fraud.  He  then  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  at  three  different  times  bought  trees 
from  agents  of  that  same  firm,  and  of  the  few  that  lived 
not  one  had  proved  true  to  name.  He  said  my  business 
was  all  right  when  honestly  conducted,  but  that  the  firm  I 
represented  was  composed  of  a  lot  of  swindlers  who  were 
buying  up  cheap  stuff  and  working  it  off  at  a  big  profit 
through  agents.  He  then  gave  me  the  address  of  a  firm  he 
knew  was  reliable,  and  said  he  would  give  me  a  small 
order  if  I  could  secure  the  agency  for  that  locality.  I  com¬ 
municated  with  the  firm,  was  appointed  their  agent  and 
began  work.  Their  prices  were  reasonable  and  my  profits 
were  not  half  what  the  bogus  firm  allowed  me ;  but  their 
stock  was  guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  I 
worked  hard,  sold  considerable  stock  and  made  fair  wages, 
but  failed  to  pile  up  a  great  bank  account.  In  a  few 
months  I  gave  it  up  and  hired  out  to  work  on  a  farm  for 
$16  per  month  and  board,  and  I  found  this  work  fully  50 
percent,  easier  than  selling  trees,  and  more  profitable  in  the 
end.  Now,  as  to  agents  generally :  The  pictures  show  about 
what  sort  of  a  reception  they  meet  with  at  the  average 
farmer’s  house.  Of  course,  every  farmer  does  not  meet 
them  with  cocked  arms  and  blazing  eyes,  as  there  indicated, 
but  chiefly  with  frowns,  a  sullen  aspect  and  a  big  dog. 
The  man,  be  he  book,  tree,  implement  or  notion  agent,  is 
regarded  as  a  double-dyed  villain  and  rapacious  robber 
who  comes  on  evil  bent,  and  in  order  to  frustrate  his  base 
designs  he  must  be  met  with  a  glowering  gaze,  a  few  sharp- 
edged  oaths  and  a  warlike  mien.  The  experienced  agent 
expects  these  things  and  hardeneth  his  heart.  Instead  of 
introducing  his  business  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
showing  what  he  has  to  sell  and  going  right  to  the  point, 
he  first  seeks  to  divert  the  attention  of  his  would-not-be 
customer  to  something  else  until  he  gets  him  into  a  good 
humor  and  wins  his  confidence  to  some  extent;  then  he 
soon  finds  his  weak  points  and  dextrously  gets  in  his  work. 

Now,  how  does  the  genuine  business  man  treat  an  agent? 
Does  he  gnash  his  teeth  at  him,  and  threaten  to  feed 
him  to  his  dog  ?  Does  he  swear  and  feel  for  his  gun  and 
make  tombstone  grimaces  at  him  ?  Never  !  He  looks  at 
what  he  has  to  sell  and  within  five  minutes  knows  whether 
he  wants  it  or  not.  If  he  wants  it,  he  takes  it  at  once ;  If 
not,  he  says  so  in  half-a-dozen  words  and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  A  sensible  man  looks  upon  an  agent  simply  as  a  per¬ 
son  having  something  to  sell  and  treats  him  accordingly. 
He  treats  him  exactly  as  a  grain  buyer  treats  the  farmer 
who  brings  him  a  load  of  grain.  There  is  a  little  plain 
business  talk,  and  in  a  few  minutes  each  is  on  his  way 
with  no  ill-feeling  toward  the  other.  When  an  agent  calls, 
look  at  what  he  has  to  sell ;  it  may  be  something  you 
need  badly.  If  you  want  it,  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
price,  take  it.  If  you  do  not  want  it  tell  him  so,  giving 
your  reasons  in  a  few  words,  and  settle  the  matter  at  once. 

Sign  nothing.  It  yotf  are  an  honorable  man  your  word 
is  as  good  as  your  signature,  and  the  agent  can  write  your 
name  on  his  list  as  well  as  you  can.  So  many  tricks  are 
played  with  the  signatures  of  unsuspecting  farmers  that 
it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  always.  Treat  an  agent  like 
any  other  business  man.  Some  of  our  best  nurseries  and 
business  houses  send  out  agents  to  sell  or  introduce  new 
articles  or  lines  of  goods,  and  these  men  are  generally 
straight,  clean,  polite  and  good  talkers  and  can  explain 
the  merits  of  the  article  they  are  selling  in  a  very  short 
time.  Occasionally  an  out-and-out  prevaricator  comes 
along  selling  double-grafted,  top-budded,  whole-rooted, 
iron-clad  trees  for  which  he  claims  virtues  and  excellencies 
never  before  even  dreamed  of.  Then  it  would  be  excusable 
to  use  expressive  terms  and  to  bid  him  an  emphatic  fare¬ 
well.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  meeting  agents  with 


When  the  Single  Survivor  of  1  OO  Peach  Trees 
Bears  Fruit,  the  Farmer  Loads  with  Buckshot 
for  the  Next  Agent. 

guns  and  bludgeons,  or  even  with  scowls  and  dusky  insin¬ 
uations.  The  farmer  who  does  so  is  a  fool  of  the  first 
water,  and  his  actions  simply  help  to  make  his  class  and 
calling  a  despicable  by-word  iu  the  business  world. 
Champaign  County,  Ill.  FRED,  grundy; 
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THE  NEW  MORRILL  BILL. 

President  W.  I.  Chamberlain  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  passage  of  the  new  agricultural  education  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  last  week.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  bill  appropriates  extra  money  for  the  agricultural 
colleges.  President  Chamberlain  says  :  "  The  bill  specially 
provides  that  the  funds  are  subject  to  modification,  or 
even  reversal  or  discontinuance  by  any  subsequent  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  history  of  past  legislation  shows  that  if  the 
funds  are  wisely  used  by  the  colleges,  in  the  faithful  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  ends  intended,  this  national  support  will 
never  be  withdrawn.  But  what  is  the  purpose  for  which 
this  new  grant  is  made  f  Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  land  grant  itself.  That  was,  in 
substance,  to  provide  for  the  practical  and  liberal  education 
of  the  industrial  classes,  in  those  sciences  that  are  related 
to  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts.  The  bill  does  not 
exclude  and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  require  instruction 
in  sciences  and  in  literature  not  closely  related  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the]  mechanic  arts.  But  the  original  bill  would 
seem  by  a  careful  reading  to  have  intended  to  establish 
colleges  different  from  those  already  existing  at  the  time ; 
that  is  to  provide  for  technical  rather  than  purely  scien¬ 
tific  or  literary  education  :  in  other  words,  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  skilled  workers  in  the  various  occupations 
of  life  other  than  those  known  as  the  professions.  But  for 
two  reasons  in  many  of  the  States,  the  endowments  were 
used  largely  to  furnish  much  the  same  sort  of  education 
as  that  furnished  in  the  older  colleges,  and  to  lead  almost 
directly  and  naturally  to  the  learned  professions.  These 
reasons  were,  first,  the  fact  that  the  presidents  and  profes¬ 
sors  of  these  new  colleges  were  chiefly  graduates  of  the 
older  colleges  and  universities,  and  hence  naturally  taught 
what  they  themselves  had  learned.  The  result,  indeed, 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  pure  science,  and  even  in  the  application 
of  the  sciences  to  many  of  the  mechanical  and  physical 
industries. 

The  second  of  the  two  reasons  was  that,  especially 
in  the  line  of  agriculture,  there  was  very  little  de¬ 
mand  for  scientific  education  from  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  The  general  idea  prevailed  among  them  and  even 
among  the  better  educated  classes,  that  agriculture  was 
of  necessity  a  mere  art.  a  mere  manual  industry,  where 
little  brain  and  much  muscle  were  required,  and  even 
while  many  of  the  scientific  men  had  a  somewhat  ^ague 
idea  that  the  sciences,  especially  of  chemistry  and  biology, 
including  botany,  zoology,  entomology,  and  the  like, 
might  be  applied  to  agriculture  for  its  uplifting  and  ad¬ 
vancement,  yet  they  did  not  know  exactly  how.  The 
matter  was  largely  one  of  tentative  experiment.  The 
problem  so  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned  was  to  find 
the  men  for  professors  of  agriculture  who  had  combined 
both  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  detail,  which  should  make  them  successful 
instructors  in  the  application  of  the  various  sciences  to 
the  art  of  practical  agriculture.  In  short,  the  colleges  had 
neither  the  grist  to  grind,  nor  the  exact  knowledge  how  to 
grind  it— neither  the  pupils  in  agriculture  at  the  start, 
nor  the  knowledge  how  to  teach  them  if  they  had  them.  It 
was  necessarily  a  matter  of  slow  growth  with  reciprocal 
help  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  and  the  other  to  the 
one.  The  result  was  that  in  many  of  the  States,  the  col¬ 
leges  drifted  almost  wholly  away  from  agriculture,  and  up 
to  date,  many  of  them  have  graduated  scarcely  a  single 
student  from  the  full  four  years’  course  in  agriculture. 
But  20  years’  experience  in  this  line,  with  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  Europe,  and  the  growth  of  the  idea 
that  the  sciences  do  intimately  and  closely  underlie  agri¬ 
culture,  and  can  give  it  beneficent  aid,  the  time  seems  at 
last  to  have  arrived  when  these  colleges,  if  ever,  must 
diminish  their  purely  scientific  and  literary  work,  and 
show  their  fitness  to  give. valuable  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  or  forfeit  further  support 
from  Congress apd  their  State  legislatures. 

Something  of  this  idea  seems  to  be  clearly  shown  in 
Senator  Morrill’s  bill,  at  least  in  its  present  amended  form. 
For  whereas  the  orginal  land  grant  was  so  liberal  in  its 
terms  (being  clearly  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
two  factions  at  the  time  in  Congress)  as  to  permit  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  colleges  in  every  branch  of  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  learning,  the  provisions  of  this  new  bill  seem,  whether 
by  design  or  otherwise,  specifically  to  shut  out  this  wider 
interpretation.  The  wording  is  almost  exactly,  though  I 
must  quote  from  memory,  “  to  furnish  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanic  arts.”  The  bill  indeed  provides  for 
furnishing  the  necessary  apparatus  and  facilities  therefor, 
but  it  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  countenance  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  funds  appropriated,  upon  instruction  in 
mere  literature,  or  in  pure  science,  except  so  far  as  it  can 
be  clearly  shown  to  have  direct  connection  with  agricul¬ 
ture  and  mechanic  arts.  Personally  I  happen  to  know  that 
this  was  the  distinct  intention  of  those  who  secured  the 
modification  of  the  bill  into  its  present  form.  That  modi¬ 
fication  met  with  the  consent  of  Senator  Morrill,  though  I 
am  not  now  aware  what  was  his  original  intention  in  this 
respect  in  formulating  the  bill.  The  leaders  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agricultural  organizations  had  a  hand,  however,  in 
the  present  modifications  of  the  bill.  Their  distinct  inten¬ 
tion,  as  I  learned  by  long  conversation  with  Col.  J.  H.  Brig¬ 
ham,  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange — the  intention  of 
this  vast  organization  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  which  ex¬ 
ercises  more  influence  than  any  other  organization  upon 
the  best  thought  of  farmers  in  the  Northern  States — was 
to  hold  these  colleges  to  more  faithful  and  extended  work 
for  agriculture. 

A  few  of  the  colleges  indeed  have  been,  as  I  believe, 
wholly  faithful  to  the  original  idea,  a  few  indeed 
have  been  so  faithful  to  agriculture  as  for  a  time  to 
neglect  the  mechanic  arts,  which  certainly  claim  a  full 
and  equal  share  in  the  original  intent  of  the  land  grant. 
These  colleges  will  find  no  difficulty  whatsover  in  applying 


the  whole  of  this  new  grant  to  instruction  and  illustration 
directly  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  other 
colleges  or  universities  which  are  now  doing  full  work  in 
pure  science  and  literature,  through  the  National  and  State 
aid  thus  far  vouchsafed,  may  at  least  apply  this  new  en¬ 
dowment  solely  to  the  purposes  intended.  On  no  other 
basis  can  this  new  bill  pass  Congress  even  for  the  first  time, 
if  the  facts  are  known,  and  so  long  as  its  continuance  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  annual  appropriations  from  Congress,  it  is 
clear  to  my  mind  that  unless  the  various  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  an cj  universities  shall  apply  these  new  funds  honestly 
to  the  purposes  intended,  the  great  farmers’  organizations 
North  and  South  will  defeat  the  appropriation  in  the  very 
next  Congress. 

Let  our  legislators  in  Congress  and  she  trustees,  presi¬ 
dents  and  professors  of  our  so-called  agricultural  colleges, 
and  of  the  State  universities  that  either  absorb  or  have  built 
themselves  upon  the  land  grants  of  1862,  let  these  all  notice 
the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  Let  there  be  no  dodging  of  the 
issue;  let  there  be  no  attempt  to  introduce  new  amendments 
that  shall  permit,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  these 
new  appropriations  to  be  used  exactly  as  the  original  land 
grant  was  used.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  by  those 
who  stand  closest  to  the  farmers  and  have  longest  felt  their 
pulse,  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  suicide.  The  fact 
is  that  the  inside  history  of  the  movement  since  Senator 
Morrill  first  announced  this  new  bill,  shows  conclusively 
that  it  will  meet  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes,  unless  the  appropriations  are  so  carefully 
guarded  as  to  prevent  their  diversion  from  the  distinct 
uses  of  agricultural  and  technological  instruction.  From 
the  States  in  which  the  “  university  idea  ”  has  most  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  agriculture  has  thus  far  received  little  apparent 
benefit  from  the  land  grants,  there  have  already  come  up 
indignant  protests  from  the  farmers.  They  say  in  effect 
(whether  it  be  true  or  not)  that  the  original  land  grant  was 
diverted  from  its  purpose;  that  agriculture  has  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived  little  benefit  from  it,  and  that  there  seems  little 
likelihood  that  it  will;  that  the  farmer’s  bread  was  given, 
not  to  the  dogs,  but  to  the  learned  professions  already 
overcrowded,  already  offering  large  inducements,  already 
aided  sufficiently  by  the  older  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  downright 
steal,  and  that  this  new  bill  will  lay  the  basis  for  another 
steal  of  exactly  the  same  sort.  They  demand  that  so  long  as 
farmers  are  taxed, as  shown  by  the  last  census,  on  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  and  pay,  as  many  believe, 
more  than  their  full  share  of  the  taxes  that  come  through 
a  protective  tariff,  this  new  appropriation  at  the  least  shall 
be  so  carefully  worded  in  its  terms,  and  so  carefully 
watched  in  its  execution,  that  it  will  be  honestly  used  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  not 
for  the  promotion  of  the  long-established  literary  pro¬ 
fession. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Hair  from  a  Tannery  as  Manure. 

A.  D.,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  hair  from  a  tan¬ 
nery  worth  for  manure,  and  how  should  it  be  treated  to 
render  it  available  as  plant  food  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  hair  is  high,  being  from 
12  to  17  per  cent.,  or  about  the  same  as  that  in  nitrate  of 
soda.  Hair  waste,  as  it  comes  from  the  tanneries,  will  be 
found  to  contain  three  to  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  averag¬ 
ing  about  6.5  per  cent.  If  the  nitrogen  was  in  an  available 
form  for  plant  growth,  hair  would  be  a  valuable  fertilizer, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  if  left  alone  in  the  soil,  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  nitrogen  would  become 
available.  For  this  reason  hair  is  considered  of  little 
value  for  immediate  use  as  a  fertilizer.  It  may  be  treated 
in  numerous  ways  in  order  to  hasten  its  decomposition 
and  putrefaction.  Put  the  refuse  hair  in  a  place  where 
there  can  be  no  loss  by  leaching,  and  mix  with  it  easily  de¬ 
composing  matter,  such  as  damaged  cotton  or  linseed 
meal,  etc.,  and  pour  urine  over  the  mass,  and  keep  the 
whole  moist,  and  the  hair  will  gradually  become  broken 
down.  Another  process  would  be  to  mix  ashes  and  lime 
with  it,  keeping  the  mass  moistened.  The  quickest  process 
would  probably  be  to  boil  it  in  an  iron  kettle  with  a  weak 
solution  of  lye.  The  lye  could  be  prepared  from  caustic 
potash  or  by  leaching  wood  ashes  and  lime,  as  is  sometimes 
practiced  for  soap-makmg  in  the  country.  Even  allow¬ 
ing  the  whole  mass  to  stand  without  boiling,  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  end.  This  mass  could  then  be  mixed 
with  lime,  plaster,  soil,  etc.,  and  it  would  form  a  valuable 
fertilizer.  Since  we  should  have  besides  the  nitrogen  of 
the  hair,  potash  salts  that  we  have  added  in  the  lye,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  loss  by  using  the  ashes  in  this  way. 
We  would  then  be  able  to  make  the  ashes  serve  a  useful 
purpose  before  being  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and,  too,  without 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  matter  obtained 
from  them. 

Handling  Navy  Beans. 

C.  R.  J.,  Abilene,  Texas. — How  are  Navy  beans  har¬ 
vested  and  thrashed  ? 

Ans. — Bean  growers  who  have  but  a  few  acres  to  harvest 
still  pull  the  vines  by  hand  and  thrash  with  the  old-time 
flail.  The  practices  in  Western  New  York,  the  great  bean¬ 
growing  section  of  the  country,  are  thus  described  by  N.  B. 
Keeney  &  Sons.  “  Many  of  our  farmers  continue  the  primi¬ 
tive  plan  of  pulling  beans  by  hand,  but  the  great  majority 
use  a  bean  puller  made  by  William  Bradford,  of  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  machine  drawn  by  two  horses,  which 


pulls,  or  rather  cuts,  two  rows  of  beans  at  a  time,  cutting 
the  rows  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  then  rolls 
the  plants  together,  making  one  row  out  of  two.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  work  should  be  immediately  followed 
by  mep  or  boys  who  will  lift  up  these  plants,  and  shake 
the  dirt  off  from  a  little  of  the  root,  which  will  adhere  to 
the  plant,  otherwise  lumps  of  dirt  and  small  stones  are  apt 
to  be  found  in  the  beans  after  thrashing.  The  best  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  is  made  by  C.  H.  Bidwell,  of  Medina,  N.  Y. 
and  costs  about  the  same  as  a  grain  thrasher,  and  uses  the 
same  power.  An  ordinary  grain  machine  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  by  taking  nearly  all  the  teeth  out  of  the  con¬ 
cave  and  one-half  or  more  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  then 
reducing  the  speed  considerably,  but  even  with  these 
changes  the  grain  machine  is  apt  to  split  a  good  many  of 
the  beans,  especially  if  they  are  dry,  as  they  should  be  to 
thrash  satisfactorily,  and  the  cleaning  is  not  done  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  a  special  bean  thrasher.” 

Minnesota  Amber  Cane. 

Several  Subscribers.— Will  some  of  The  Rural  readers 
who  have  grown  this  crop  give  their  experience  with  it  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with  corn  ?  Can  the  bagasse  left 
after  the  canes  have  been  crushed  for  sugar,  be  fed  to 
cattle  ? 

.  ANSWERED  BY  MALCOM  LITTLE. 

An  experience  of  eight  years  or  more  in  the  use  of  this 
plant  has  led  me  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  valuable 
which  we,  at  the  North,  cultivate.  It  is  planted  about  the 
same  time  as  corn,  and  requires  a  similar  soil.  The  seed 
should  not  be  put  in  over  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
After  the  first  start  the  growth  is  rapid,  and  late  in  July 
or  early  in  August  it  is  ready  to  be  cut  as  green  food  for 
cattle.  I  consider  it  superior  to  fodder  corn  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  with  the  additional  advantage  that  a  second  crop  is 
often  produced  on  the  same  roots,  which  is  quite  large 
enough  for  fodder  before  frost  comes.  A  good  crop  of  cane 
will  yield  a  handsome  margin  of  profit  in  molasses,  after 
all  expenses  for  seed,  culture  and  manufacture  are  paid ; 
while  the  seed  and  bagasse  are  still  left.  The  seed  is  nu¬ 
tritious  food,  and  is  relished  by  all  animals.  I  gather  the 
cane  in  small  bundles  when  ripe  or  just  before  frost,  and 
cut  off  the  heads,  leaving  them  together.  I  put  the  cane 
through  the  mill  with  the  leaves  on,  spread  the  bagasse  on 
the  ground  like  hay,  and,  when  it  is  dry,  stack  it  or  put  it 
in  the  barn  for  winter  use.  I  feed  the  greater  part  of 
it  to  cows  and  young  cattle,  though  all  kinds  of  stock 
eat  it  well.  I  alternate  the  bagasse  with  hay  and  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  the  cattle  prefer  the 
bagasse.  My  cattle  never  looked  better  than  since  I  have 
used  this  kind  of  food.  I  do  not  have  a  silo,  but  I  am  told 
that  Amber  cane  makes  superior  silage.  For  milch  cows  I 
give  one  feed  per  day  of  meal — about  four  quarts  made  into 
slop.  I  use  a  mixture  of  corn,  oats  and  bran.  There  is  so 
much  moisture  in  cane  as  it  comes  from  the  field  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  cure.  I  like  it  much  better  after  it  has 
been  through  the  mill.  The  hard  stalks  are  crushed  so 
that  animals  can  chew  them  easily  and  the  trouble  of  cur¬ 
ing  is  very  slight.  I  have  never  noticed  any  ill-effects  from 
the  use  of  bagasse.  The  seed  requires  a  little  longer  season 
than  corn  to  ripen  perfectly.  An  average  yield  for  an  acre 
of  Amber  cane  may  be  estimated  at  3X  tons  of  dry  fodder 
worth  as  much  as  hay,  from  25  to  30  bushels  of  seed  and 
about  160  gallons  of  molasses,  which  will  readily  sell  at  from 
50  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  Careful  handling  will  turn  out  a 
grade  of  molasses  which  equals  any  other  class  in  color  and 
adaptability  to  culinary  uses  and  it  can  be  obtained  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  adulteration  and  with  all  the  sugar  in  it. 

How  to  Propagate  Clematis. 

J.  F.  C.,  Address  Mislaid. — How  may  clematis  be  pro¬ 
pagated  ? 

Ans.— Clematis  can  be  propagated  by  seeds,  layers  and 
grafts.  The  best  time  for  grafting  is  January,  February 
and  March.  The  best  stock  for  most  kinds  is  Clematis 
coerulea,  one-year-old  or  two-year-old  seedlings.  Cut  off 
the  head,  graft  in  the  ground,  pot  in  l^-inch  pots,  put  in 
a  cool  house  and  keep  watered  moderately.  As  the  plants 
grow,  shade  them  a  little  and  plant  them  out  in  a  frame  or 
put  them  in  a  three-inch  pot.  If  in  layers,  put  them  flat  on 
the  ground  and  place  a  little  earth  above  each  joint.  In 
June  they  will  easily  root ;  only  leave  them  on  the  plant 
till  next  spring,  then  do  the  same  as  above. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old  Subscriber,  Weston,  Md. — My  colt,  otherwise  thrifty 
and  in  good  healthy  condition,  has  recently  begun  to  get 
its  front  feet  crooked ;  it  walks  on  the  toes,  the  heels  not 
touching  the  ground  —  it  is  becoming  “club-footed.” 
What  can  be  done  for  it,  or  is  there  no  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

We  cannot  advise  a  satisfactory  course  of  treatment  for 
cases  of  this  kind  without  a  personal  examination.  Em¬ 
ploy  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  and  treat 
the  colt. 

S.  if.  B.,  Timbervllle,  Fa.— On  page  374  a  contributor 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  that  for  a  remedy  for  the  painful 
effects  of  Poison  Ivy.  he  uses  common  plantain.  We  have 
the  broad  and  narrow-leaved  plantains  ;  which  is  meant  ? 

Ans. — Tfie  broad-leaved  kind  which  grows  close  to  the 
ground,  and  is  generally  considered  a  bad  weed.  Our  con¬ 
tributor  tells  us  that  it  Is  still  an  effective  remedy  in  his 
case. 

B.  W.  A.,  Saratoga  County,  N.Y.— How  can  I  stop  the 
growth  of  horns  on  a  two- month- old  calf  ? 

Ans. — The  most  favorable  age  to  practice  dishorning 
is  from  three  to  six  weeks  old,  before  the  embryo  horn  or 
bud  is  attached  to  the  skull.  With  a  sharp  knife  or  gouge 
the  “bud”  can  be  quickly  lifted  out.  If  bleeding  is  ex¬ 
cessive  apply  cotton  or  lint  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  then 
use  tar  to  heal  the  wound  and  prevent  the  flies  from 
doing  injury. 
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ON  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  USE 
OF  COMMERCIAL  MANURES. 

( Concluded .) 

“  It  is  often  stated  that  ‘  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  phosphoric  acid  readily  produce  in¬ 
jury  on  poor,  sandy  soil.’  But  it  should  be 
observed  how  this  effect  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  brought  about.  Primarily,  the 
phosphoric  acid  acts  by  no  means  injuri¬ 
ously.  Plants  manured  with  superphos¬ 
phate  appear  at  first  more  vigorously  devel¬ 
oped,  than  those  unmanured.  Not  till  later 
does  this  ‘  condition  disappear.’  Then  the 
plants  cease  to  develop,  and  their  leaves  be¬ 
come  yellow.  Hot  and  dry  weather  is 
usual  at  this  time,  and  the  plants  die. 
They  ‘ripen  too  early.’  The  phosphoric 
acid  has  '  burned  ’  them,  as  is  frequently 
said.  This  ‘burning’  by  phosphoric  acid 
is  nothing  else  than  the  consequence  of 
early  nitrogen  starvation,  with  heat  and 
drought.  The  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
supplied  by  a  sandy  soil  is  quickly  con¬ 
sumed  by  those  plants  requiring  much 
phosphoric  acid,  and  consequently  much 
nitrogen.  The  plants  then  starve,  and  the 
effect  of  heat,  drought  and  other  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances  on  a  starving  plant  is, 
of  course,  far  more  hurtful  than  on  a  well- 
fed  one.  Here,  then,  is  the  explanation 
why  a  crop  heavily  manured  with  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  finally  yields,  in  spite  of  an 
early,  luxuriant  development,  a  lighter 
harvest  than  another  which  has  not  been 
so  manured.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
these  ‘  evil  effects  of  phosphoric  acid  ’  can 
be  avoided  by  an  application  of  nitrogen, 
either  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any  time  be¬ 
fore  the  critical  period  is  passed  Nitrogen 
salts,  or  more  gradually  acting  compounds, 
as  barnyard  manure,  green  manure,  ground 
meat,  fish,  dried  blood,  etc.,  may  serve  in 
such  cases. 

So  soon  as  the  plant  lacks  nitrogen  or 
other  food,  a  luxurious  consumption  of 
phosphoric  acid  can  take  place.  The  plant 
then  continually  absorbs  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  soil,  which  it  cannot  assimilate 
because  of  the  lack  of  nitrogen.  But,  if 
nitrogen  is  not  lacking,  then  the  danger  of 
absorption  of  unassimilable  phosphoric 
acid  is  not  a  present  one. 

The  necessary  amount  of  manure  cannot 
always  be  inferred  from  the  necessary 
amount  of  food.  The  necessary  amount  of 
food  for  a  plant,  as  determined  by  chemical 
analysis  of  the  crop,  is  often  essentially 
different  from  the  amount  of  manure 
which  the  same  needs,  as  determined  by 
the  fertilizer  experiment.  The  same  soil 
from  which  one  domestic  plant  can  take 
only  20  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields 
without  difficulty  60  pounds  to  another. 
We  must  therefore  determine  the  amount 
of  manure  to  be  given,  not  simply  by  the 
need  of  a  crop  for  plant  food,  but  with 
reference  to  the  manurial  need  of  the  plant; 
that  is,  its  demand  for  easily  soluble  ma¬ 
terials. 

Another  question  here  arises ;  namely  : 
In  view  of  present  ruling  prices,  of  special 
aims  in  culture  and  of  special  qualities  of 
soil,  which  phosphate  is  it  most  advantage¬ 
ous  to  use  ?  The  principal  commercial 
phosphates  are  superphosphate,  including 
all  dissolved  phosphates  (Peruvian  guano, 
dissolved  bone,  etc.),  ground  Thomas  slag 
and  bone  meal.  These  have  very  different 
market  prices.  Phosphoric  acid  costs  per 
pound,  in  superphosphates,  from  6  to  7 
cents ;  in  bone  meal,  from  4  to  4.5  cents  ;  in 
Thomas  slag,  from  2  to  2.5  cents.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  this  difference  in  price  ? 
Has  the  phosphoric  acid  a  different  value 
in  the  feeding  of  plants,  according  to 
whether  it  comes  from  superphosphates, 
Thomas  slag  or  bone  meal  ?  No  It  makes 
no  difference  with  the  plant  whether  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  comes  to  it  from  guano,  bone 
meal,  ground  phosphorite,  superphosphate, 
ground  coprolite,  Thomas  slag  or  any  other 
manure. 

Here,  however,  is  the  explanation.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid  cannot  be  taken  from  every 
manure  with  equal  rapidity;  and  the 
manurial  value  of  a  phosphate,  as  well  as 
the  market  price  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  is 
determined  relatively  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  plant  can  draw  from  it  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  It  is  important  for  the  agri¬ 
culturist  to  get  returns  from  his  outlay  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  phosphoric  acid  applied  to  the 
soil  should  become  dissolved,  enter  into 
the  roots,  and  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
substance  be  returue  d  at  the  first  possible 


moment.  A  manure  whose  phosphoric 
acid  comes  back  in  the  first  crop,  is  of 
course  much  more  valuable  than  one  which 
returns  the  last  portions  only  after  six, 
eight  or  10  years.  Therefore  the  rapidity 
of  the  effect  is  all-important,  if  we  would 
determine  the  manurial  worth  of  ground 
Thomas  slag,  relatively  to  that  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  bone  meal.  We  must  ascer¬ 
tain  how  rapidly  the  phosphates  are  de¬ 
composed  and  taken  up  by  the  plants. 
But  bow  do  we  accomplish  this  ?  By 
what  method  can  we  determine  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  Thomas  slag  phosphoric  acid  ? 
Here  is  apparently  no  difficulty.  A  large 
number  of  chemical  solvents  are  at  our 
disposal.  We  can  treat  the  ground  Thomas 
slag  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  citric  acid, 
ammonia  citrate,  etc.,  and  prove  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  easily  and  quicklv  dis¬ 
solved  than  other  phosphates.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  found  that  all  such  solvents  de¬ 
compose  Thomas  slag  more  quickly  and 
completely  than,  for  instance,  the  undis¬ 
solved  coprolite  meal.  But  this  by  no 
means  suffices  for  reckoning  the  manurial 
value  of  Thomas  slag  phosphoric  acid. 
Remarkable  as  it  is  that  Thomas  slag  is 
dissolved  with  relative  ease  in  acetic  acid, 
and  probable  as  it  appears  that  the  manur¬ 
ial  value  of  its  phosphoric  acid  would  be 
great,  this  is  nevertheless  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined.  In  the  soil  there  is  no  acetic  acid, 
no  ammonia  citrate.  There  we  have  to  do 
with  the  combined  effect  of  several  solvent 
powers  which  proceed  from  humic  acid, 
soil  water,  various  soil  salts  and  the  acids 
of  the  plant  roots.  How  these  co-operating 
agents  behave  toward  Thomas  slag,  bone 
meal,  supherphosphates,  etc.,  must  first  be 
determined,  in  order  to  reach  a  definite  and 
reliable  statement  as  to  the  manurial  value 
of  Thomas  slag.  This  testing  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  fertilizer  experiments. 

Different  series  of  experiments  have 
shown  that  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  Thomas  slag  produce,  in  the  first  year 
after  application,  the  same  as  one  pound  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  advantageous  to  apply  the  Thomas 
slag;  for  two  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  this  cost  only  4.4  cents,  while  one  pound 
of  soluble  acid  costs  from  six  to  seven 
cents.  Two  pounds  of  Thomas  slag  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  produced  the  same  increased 
yield  in  the  first  crop  following  the  appli¬ 
cation,  as  10  pounds  of  bone  meal  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  bone  meal,  therefore, 
must  be  considered,  in  comparison  with 
Thomas  slag,  a  much  dearer  manure. 

Two  pounds  of  Thomas  slag  phosphoric 
acid  (applied  in  the  form  of  ground  Thomas 
slag,  containing  18  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  and  80  percent,  fine  powder)  produced, 
the  first  year  after  manuring,  the  same  in¬ 
crease  of  yield  as  one  pound  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  The  after  effect  of  the 
two  pounds  of  Thomas  slag  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  second  year  after  manuring, 
was  twice  that  of  the  one  pound  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid.  If,  now,  we  allow  the  in¬ 
creased  yield  produced  by  one  pound  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  to  be  indicated  by 
100,  then  two  pounds  of  Thomas  slag  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  effected  in  the  first  year,  after 
manuring,  a  yield  increase  of  100.  In  the 
first  and  second  years  after  manuring,  the 
increase  was  120.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
pounds  of  bone  meal  phosphoric  acid  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  first  year  after  manuring,  an 
increase  of  10,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
years  after  manuring,  an  increase  of  22. 

These  results  show  that,  at  present  quoted 
prices,  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  use 
ground  Thomas  slag  as  a  manure  than 
bone  meal.  Bone  meal  becomes  effective 
very  slowly,  while  even  the  coarse  meal 
(the  residue  from  sifting)  of  the  Thomas 
slag  acts  more  quickly.  The  results  of  my 
experiments,  which  have  been  subjected  to 
rigid  scrutiny,  as  well  as  the  favorable  ex¬ 
perience  of  agriculturists  generally,  induce 
me  to  recommend  very  highly  the  use  of 
ground  Thomas  slag.  It  should,  however, 
be  procured  from  a  reliable  source,  the 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  fine 
meal  should  be  guaranteed,  and  a  sample 
of  the  material  received,  examined  for 
phosphoric  acid  and  fine  meal  at  the  proper 
experiment  station.  These  ingredients  vary 
greatly  in  commercial  wares.  If  the 
Thomas  slag  has  less  fine  meal  than  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  normal  of  80  per  cent.,  it  acts 
more  slowly,  and  has  therefore  less  value. 
Apparently,  also,  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
meal  richer  in  this  material,  and  conse 
quently  containing  less  lime,  becomes  ac¬ 
tive  more  quickly  than  the  corresponding 
quantity  in  a  meal  with  more  lime  and  less 
phosphoric  acid.  My  experiments  in  this 
connection  are  not  yet  concluded.  I  shall, 
however,  soon  report  more  definitely  upon  it. 
Whether  it  is  better  to  apply  the  crude 


salts  (kainitand  carnalite),  or  whether  the 
pure  and  concentrated  salts  (potassium 
chloride  and  potassa  sulphate),  must  be  de¬ 
cided  in  the  first  place  by  the  price  at 
which  the  pound  of  potash  is  to  be  had  in 
the  different  materials.  Potash  in  local 
salt  deposits  is  much  cheaper  in  the  crude 
than  in  the  concentrated  forms.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  latter  contains  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  the  former,  the  freight  on 
the  raw  salts  amounts  to  three  or  four 
times  that  on  the  concentrated.  Conse¬ 
quently,  beyond  a  certain  distance,  the 
potash  of  purified  salts  is  much  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  crude  salts. 

In  deciding  this  question,  moreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  common 
salt  (sodium  chloride)  of  the  crude  prepara¬ 
tions  has  a  binding  effect  on  the  soil,  and 
increases  its  power  to  retain  water.  It  is 
this  effect  of  crude  salts  which  improves 
the  character  of  light  soils,  but  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  deteriorates  heavy  soils  al¬ 
ready  possessed  of  too  much  binding  qual¬ 
ity.  It  Is  not  advisable,  therefore,  to 
manure  heavy  soils  with  kainit  or  carnal¬ 
ite.  Again,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
plants  appear  to  be  sensitive — some  in  a 
greater  degree,  some  less— to  concentrated 
solutions  of  chlorides.  It  is  best,  there¬ 
fore.  in  the  application  of  raw  salts  con¬ 
taining  much  chlorine,  to  spread  them  in 
the  autumn,  or  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  They  will  then  exist  in  sufficiently 
dilute  solutions  in  the  soil  before  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  growing  plants. 
Whether  it  is  true  that  potash  salts,  con¬ 
taining  chlorine,  have  an  unfavorable  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  quality  of  many  crops,  is  yet 
doubtful.  It  is  only  proved  in  the  case  of 
tobacco,  which  it  is  better  to  manure  with 
potassa  sulphate,  or,  still  better,  with  po¬ 
tassa  phosphate,  than  with  kainit.  As 
has  already  been  said,  if  the  soil  needs 
potash,  it  should  be  given  enough  so  that 
a  surplus  will  always  be  present.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  plants  are  much 
more  sensitive  to  an  excess  of  potash  salts 
than  to  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  general,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  manure  clover,  pease,  vetches,  lu¬ 
cerne  and  all  nitrogen  increasers,  with 
much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Experiments  have  shown  me  that  nitro¬ 
gen  in  green  plant  material  acts  much 
more  quickly  than  that  contained  in  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  As  far  as  possible,  there¬ 
fore,  the  agriculturist  must  fully  utilize 
the  atmospheric  source  of  nitrogen,  and, 
by  rich  applications  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  put  the  crops  in  position  to  take 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  Plenty  of  water ;  plenty  of 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime, — these 
are  the  demands  made  by  the  nitrogen¬ 
collecting  plants  on  the  soil.  The  nitrogen 
they  provide  themselves;  and  yet,  for 
intensive  farming, — for  an  intensive  culture 
of  roots,  grain  and  oil  crops,  tobacco,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  the  nitrogen  possible  from  the 
air  is  not  sufficient. 

Kainit  consists  of  one-third  sodium 
chloride;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
sodium  content,  it  acts  very  favorably  on 
light  soils.  It.  occasions  the  soil  particles 
to  adhere  more,  and  increases  their  water- 
retaining  power. 

We  may  now  consider  the  application  of 
Chili  saltpeter.  This  salt  contains  nitrogen 
in  a  form  which  allows  immediate  absorp¬ 
tion  and  assimilation.  It  is  not  subjpct  to 
the  absorbing  powers  of  the  soil,  but  remains 
perfectly  free,  and  therefore  becomes 
quickly  effective.  A  plant  lacking  nitro¬ 
gen,  watered  with  a  solution  of  saltpeter, 
shows,  three  days  afterwards,  the  effect  of 
the  nitrogen  applied.  Its  leaves  become 
dark  green,— a  sign  of  luxuriant  growth. 
Chili  saltpeter  presents  to  us,  therefore,  as 
does  no  other  nitrogen  manure,  a  means 
with  which  to  influence  quickly  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  plants.  By  sowing  saltpeter  on 
a  young  crop,  which  has,  perhaps,  suffered 
from  frost  or  insect  attacks,  the  plants  are 
induced  to  sturdy  and  luxuriant  growth. 
Even  at  a  later  period  of  vegetation,  if 
necessary,  we  can  give  them  nitrogen  food 
in  this  immediately  assimilable  form. 
Although  we  possess  in  Chili  saltpeter  a 
manure  freely  movable  in  the  soil,  immedi¬ 
ately  effective  for  the  plant,  and  which  is 
absorbed  with  great  avidity,  precaution  in 
its  use  must  be  observed,  otherwise  the 
best  effect  possible  is  not  secured.  But 
whatever  may  be  true  here,  is  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  in  the  case  of  ammonia.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  ammonia  is  com 
verted,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  into 
nitric  acid  (t.  e.,  the  form  of  nitrogen  in 
saltpeter),  and  then  has  all  its  properties. 

Failures  in  manuring  with  nitrogen  salts 
sometimes  occur.  We  will  seek  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  failures,  and  means  for 


their  prevention.  In  the  first  place,  the 
nitrogen  is  often  not  sufficiently  absorbed 
by  the  plant.  This  can  be  the  case  when 
saltpeter  is  not  applied  at  the  right  time. 
Winter  grain  may  be  manured  in  the 
autumn,  in  many  cases  successfully,  but  in 
many  others  not.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  young  plants  require  relatively  little 
nitrogen  for  a  sufficient  development  before 
the  winter  rest  begins.  A  well-cultivated 
soil  furnishes  quite  enough  for  this.  Tn  the 
experiments  of  Heine  of  Emersleben,  the 
highest  yields  were  furnished  by  those 
wheat  fields  which  received  no  nitrogen 
manuring  in  autumn,  and  all  their  salt¬ 
peter  in  May.  It  is  certainly  incorrect  to 
furnish  the  plant  its  entire  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  fall.  Only  sufficient  should 
then  be  given  for  absorption  and  assimila¬ 
tion  before  the  commencement  of  the  win¬ 
ter  rest.  A  surplus  is  unnecessary,  and  it 
may  become  entirely  lost  during  the  winter 
months,  by  filtration  through  the  subsoil. 

Only  on  very  deep  and  retentive  soils 
should  a  large  application  of  nitrogen  salts 
be  risked  in  the  fall.  This  danger  of  loss 
of  nitrogen  by  percolation  attends  not  only 
autumn  applications,  but  those  made  at 
any  time.  Saltpeter  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
in  condition  of  perfect  freedom.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  consequently,  the  course  of  the  per¬ 
colating  waters.  Therefore,  the  danger  of 
loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  increases  with 
(a)  the  length  of  time  between  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  and  the  absorption  of 
the  nitrogen  by  the  crop ;  (b)  the  quantity 
of  manure  applied ;  (c)  the  percolation  in 
the  soil ;  (d)  the  rainfall  immediately  after 
application. 

Heine  of  Emersleben  had  the  following 
experience  in  manuring  winter  wheat. 
With  much  hesitation  he  determined  to 
apply,  to  his  winter  wheat,  no  nitrogen  in 
the  fall,  and  none  before  the  first  of  May. 
But  the  success  of  this  procedure  was 
greater  than  that  of  those  In  which  applica¬ 
tions  were  made  in  autumn,  February, 
March,  or  even  April.  In  this  connection 
Heine  says:  ‘  The  question,  At  what  time 
shall  saltpeter  be  sown  ?  is  answered  by  my 
results  in  a  manner  which  completely  over¬ 
turns  the  opinions  hitherto  held.  The 
opinion  that  Chili  saltpeter  must  be  sown 
over  the  winter  wheat  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  spring,  is  by  no  means  confirmed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Chili  saltpeter  applied 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  even  when  the 
plants  were  very  far  developed,  increased 
the  yield  of  grain.’ 

Nitrogen  holds,  in  plant  life  and  in  the 
economy  of  field  culture,  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  position  from  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  or  any  other  plant  food.  Nitrogen  is 
indeed  an  organic  constituent  of  plant 
substance,  while  phosphoric  acid,  potash, 
lime,  etc.,  are  only  agents  in  the  formative 
processes  of  organic  substance,  and  only  in 
this  capacity  necessary.  Nitrogen,  in  the 
burning  plant  material,  flies  away ;  while 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
etc.,  remain  behind  as  ash  constituents. 
But  the  nitrogen  also  comes  and  goes  by 
slower  processes.  It  wanders  from  the  air 
into  the  soil,  and  from  the  soil  into  the  air. 
Again,  it  passes  from  the  atmosphere  into 
the  plant,  and  from  the  plant,  when  it  de¬ 
cays,  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  continually 
passing  from  the  free  condition  into  the 
chemically  combined,  and  as  constantly 
back  again  becoming  free.  The  three  most 
important  and  difficult  tasks  in  manuring 
are  :  To  catch  the  nitrogen,  to  hold  it,  and 
then  to  obtain  from  it  the  greatest  possible 
service.” 


“A  CORRECTION.” 

Undku  the  above  caption  our  respected 
friend  and  neighbor,  the  Orange  County 
Farmer,  has  the  following  in  its  issue  of 
June  19:  *‘In  our  issue  of  May  22,  we 
copied  an  article  from  Thk  Rukal  New- 
YoBKBR,  entitled  ‘  Pass  Him  Around.’  By 
some  stupid  error  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
compositor  or  proof  reader,  the  customary 
credit,  indicating  the  source  of  the  article, 
was  omitted.  Our  punishment  has  been 
greater  than  our  crime.  First,  The  Rural 
takes  us  to  do  for  omitting  the  credit  (and 
we  herewith  apologize  for  the  mistake)  and 
now  Mr.  Childs  accuses  us  of  libeling  him. 
All  this  for  a  little  oversight.  It  is  due  to 
Mr.  Childs,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in 
the  article  as  endeavoring  to  pass  off  an  old 
plant  under  a  new  name,  to  say  that  we 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  him  or  his 
business,  and  only  copied  the  article,  as  is 
our  wont  in  such  cases,  supposing  our  con¬ 
temporary,  The  Rural,  was  sure  of  its 
facts.  The  article  reads  as  if  we  had  prev¬ 
iously  alluded  to  Mr.  Childs,  but  such  is 
not  the  case. 

The  plant  alluded  to,  Nepeta  Glechoma, 
which  The  Rural  said  is  only  the  old 
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Ground  Ivy,  Mr.  Childs  says  is  a  beautiful 
variegated  form  of  the  old  variety  and  is  in 
every  respect  a  sterling  novelty.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Peter  Henderson  two  years 
ago  and  he  sells  it  for  a  larger  price  than 
Mr.  Childs  asks. 

We  make  these  statements  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Childs,  because,  we  were  made,  by  the 
blunder  or  omission,  to  make  the  state¬ 
ments  of  which  he  complains  appear  as 
original  in  this  paper,  when,  as  before 
stated,  they  were  simply  copied  from  The 
Rural.  We  leave  our  contemporary  to 
look  into  the  matter.  If  it  is  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Childs  has  been  wronged,  and  says  so, 
we  will  add  its  apology  to  this  in  a  later 
issue.” 

No,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  we  have 
wronged  Mr.  Childs  or  we  would  hasten  to 
make  due  reparation.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
article  which  the  O.  C.  Farmer  quotes,  we 
stated  that  Mr.  Childs  gave  a  prominent 
place  in  his  catalogue  to  a  ‘  new  trailing 
plant,”  which  he  calls  Nepeta  Glechoma. 
We  pointed  out  that  Nepeta  Glechoma  is 
the  old  Catnip,  familiarly  known  as  Gill, 
Gill-over-the-ground  or  Ground  Ivy,  a  plant 
already  inconveniently  abundant  in  our 
gardens  and  fields.  The  leaves  of  the  “  new 
trailing  plant,”  Mr.  Childs  says,  “  are 
green  and  white.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  merely 
asked  if  it  is  a  variegated  variety  of  the  old 
Glechoma,  and  if  its  variegation  is  its  re¬ 
deeming  characteristic?  How  can  Mr. 
Childs  construe  these  questions  as  a  wrong 
to  him  ?  He  answers  in  the  O  C.  Farmer 
that  it  is  “  a  variegated  form  of  the  old 
variety,  and  in  every  respect  a  sterling 
novelty.”  Well,  that  settles  it.  Its  var¬ 
iegation  makes  it  a  “  sterling  novelty,” 
since  the  plaiu  Gill  is  a  weed  that  we  are 
all  anxious  to  keep  out  of  our  gardens. 
We  have  a  “sterling  novelty”  which 
originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  in  the 
way  of  a  beautifully  variegated  form  of  a 
Caryophyllaceous  plant,  imported  from 
Europe  years  ago.  It  will  grow  anywhere, 
is  perfectly  hardy,  bearing  great  numbers 
of  handsome,  pink-like  flowers,  of  a  tender 
flesh-color,  and  usually  double.  Moreover, 
the  plant  makes  lather  with  water,  so  that 
it  has  an  economic  as  well  as  an  ornamental 
value,  and  might  well  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  Childs’s  Great  Japan 
Wineberry,  the  Great  Weather  Plant 
(Abrus  precatorius)  and  Everbearing  Tree 
Blackberry.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  entire  stock  of  this  “  sterling 
novelty”  to  Mr.  Childs  or  to  any 
other  enterprising  seedsman,  provided 
only  that  he  will  bind  himself  to 
take  the  entire  stock.  Its  name  is 
Saponaria  officinalis  foliis  variegatis.  The 
name  of  the  old  kind,  imported  from 
Europe  many  years  ago,  and  now  abund- 
dant  along  roadsides  from  New  England  to 
Georgia,  is  Bouncing  Bet  l  Ine  intro¬ 
ducer,  however,  need  feel  uuuer  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  mention  its  robustuous  common 
name,  if  it  were  deemed  inimical  to  a  ready 
and  profitable  sale. 


SHORT  AND  SWEET. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  canary 
birds  will  do  well  to  place  a  pinch  of  pyre- 
thrum  powder  in  their  bathing  water.  It 
can  do  them  no  harm  and  will  rid  them  of 
all  insects . 

Prof.  Brewer  of  Yale,  says,  in  the  New 
Englander,  that  modern  immigration  has 
brought  in  a  new  class  of  farmers,  who  have 
spread  out  over  the  lands  of  the  West  and 
are  going  to  occupy  the  farms  in  the  older 
States.  They  do  not  rank  socially  or  intel¬ 
lectually  with  the  earlier  immigrants,  and 
they  are  lowering  the  standard  of  rural  in¬ 
telligence.  In  the  cities  they  have  taken  to 
politics.  In  the  city  papers,  to  which  many 
men  of  foreign  birth  are  contributors,  the 
farmers  as  a  class  are  made  the  butt  of  rid¬ 
icule  for  their  stupidity.  These  foreign 
writers  for  the  press  are  rapidly  educating 
people  into  a  belief  that  the  farmers  are  not 
ouly  a  class  but  a  peasant  class.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  social  status  of  the  farmer 
is  lowered,  his  influence  crippled  and  his 
calling  dishonored . 

There  is  no  doubt  a  foundation  of  truth 
iu  all  this,  but  we  are  quite  positive  that 
the  ridicule  of  farmers  and  its  effects  are 
not  matters  of  so  much  concern  as  Professor 
Brewer  seems  to  think,  comments  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Weekly  Press.  The  city  boy  laughs 
at  the  awkwardness  of  his  country  cousin 
when  he  comes  to  town,  and  the  couutry  boy 
laughs  heartily  at  the  city  boy’s  ignorance 
when  on  the  farm.  The  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  speak  of  all  plumbers  and  icemen  as 
robbers,  but  neither  of  these  occupations  is 
held  to  be  dishonorable.  The  old  saying 
that  it  requires  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man 
hns  never  injured  the  repute  of  a  single 


tailor  who  behaved  himself.  None  but  the 
ignorant,  or  half-educated,  have  any  lower 
opinion  of  farmers  as  a  class,  because  the 
dismal  funny  man  aims  feeble  funny  jokes 
at  them.  We  have  never  observed  any  lack 
•f  respect  for  farmers  among  men  bred  in 
the  city,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
country  is  in  any  peril  from  that  cause.  We 
have  never  heard  a  self-respecting  farmer 
complain  that  he  or  Mis  calling  suffered  from 
disrespectful  treatment . 

A  PRY  sample  of  pigeon  manure  analyzed 
by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
was  found  to  contain  nearly  four  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  1.83  of  phosphoric  acid  and  1.07 
of  potash . 

Have  you  planted  cucumber  seeds  for 
pickles  ?  The  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber  is 
a  novelty  that  may  be  worth  a  trial.  The 
cucumbers  are  said  to  be  as  crisp  as  snap 
beans  without  the  sign  of  seeds.  The 
Early  Russian  is  very  short  and  valued  for 
small  pickles.  The  Florida  Emerald  is 
valued  for  its  perfectly  smooth,  very  dark 
skin.  The  Green  Prolific  and  Long  Green 
will  be  the  surest  for  market.  Tailby’s 
Hybrid  is  the  best  as  a  cucumber  for  home 
use . 

Our  readers  should  now  plant  sweet  corn 
for  latest  use — Crosby,  Potter’s,  Excelsior 
or  Evergreen  according  to  season,  situation 
and  climate . 

Henry  Stewart  says  that  the  new  pro¬ 
cess  of  separating  butter  from  milk  is 
nothing  more  than  a  full  development  of 
the  cream  separator.  This  machine  per¬ 
forms  in  itself  all  the  work  needed  to  pro¬ 
cure  butter  from  milk,  and  does  away  with 
all  the  complicated  methods  of  setting  milk 
for  the  slow  rising  of  the  cream,  and  is 
thus  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this  part  of  the 
dairy  process.  Nothing  further  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  unless  by  an  addition  to  it  the  gran¬ 
ular  butter  is  discharged  into  some  re¬ 
ceptacle  containing  cold  water  or  brine,  by 
which  the  small  quantity  of  milk  remain¬ 
ing  in  it  may  be  washed  away  and  the 
clean  butter  gathered  on  an  apron  and 
carried  between  rollers,  where  it  can  be 
pressed  dry  and  then  formed  into  square 
cakes  by  suitable  apparatus  or  pressed  and 
packed  into  tubs  There  is  nothing  diffi¬ 
cult  in  this,  and  by  and  by  we  may  see  the 
finished  butter  made  into  pound  or  half- 
pound  cakes  or  put  into  pails  at  one  opera¬ 
tion  directly  from  the  milk.  Then  will 
come  the  millennium  of  the  butter  dairy¬ 
men . 

Another  spraying  of  hellebore  water 
(two  table-spoonfuls  to  a  pail— two  gallons 
— of  water)  will  dispose  .of  the  last  brood  of 
currant  worms . 

The  Mass.  E.  S.  reaches  the  following 
conclusion  among  others  :  “  It  is  evident 
that  only  when  the  farmer  knows  what  his 
soil  requires  can  he  produce  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  results.  It  is  folly  to  continue  the 
indiscriminate  and  blind  use  of  fertilizers.” 

Yes,  that  is  a  plain  case.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  preaching  it  for  10  years.  If  a  given 
farm  needs  phosphoric  acid  only,  it  is  not 
economy  to  give  it  potash  and  nitrogen  also. 
If  it  needs  potash  only,  it  is  not  economy  to 
spend  money  for  phosphate  and  nitrogen. 
If  it  needs  nitrogen  only,  it  is  not  economy 
to  sow  potash  and  phosphate.  If  the  land 
do  not  respond  to  any  one  or  two,  then 
supply  all ;  and  if  it  do  not  then  respond, 
congratulate  yourself  that  your  farm  is  in 
a  very  fertile  condition.  Give  it  good  tillage 
and  good  crops  will  follow . 

Bone-dust  and  Ashes  on  a  Lawn.— We 
find  such  senseless  advice  as  the  following 
in  the  American  Agriculturist :  “  D.  M.  B., 
Michigan,  proposes  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda 
on  his  lawn  and  garden,  and  asks  if  he  had 
better  use  bone-dust  and  ashes  at  the  same 
time.  Sow  the  nitrate  broadcast  in  the 
spring,  and  the  next  autumn  apply  the 
bone-dust  and  ashes.  Better  still,  use 
superphosphate— say  500  pounds  per  acre 
— instead  of  bone  dust.” 

The  nitrate  of  soda  will  not  benefit  the 
lawn  at  all  if  in  need  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phate,  and  its  effect  will  be  utterly  lost  be¬ 
fore  fall.  The  bone  and  potash  may  well 
be  sown  in  the  fall  and  the  nitrate  the  next 
spring.  The  advice  to  use  superphosphate 
instead  of  the  bone-dust  is  bad  also . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- N.  Y.  Times:  “  One  of  the  professors  in 

the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  useful  knowledge, 
labors  to  the  extent  of  a  column  of  print  in 
an  effort  to  show  that  ‘  milk  cow  ’  is  bad 
language  and  incorrect  English.  He  strives 
to  show  that  such  a  cow  must  be  made  of 
milk,  and  that  milch  cow  should  be  used. 
fis  being  strictly  correct.  If  a  milk  cow  is 


to  be  considered  as  a  cow  made  of  milk, 
then  a  saddle  horse  must  be  made  of  saddle, 
a  cart  horse  or  a  road  horse  similarly  made; 
and  so  a  short  or  long  wool  sheep  must  be 
made  of  wool,  and  a  butter  cow  consist  of 
butter  ;  a  milkman  too  would  also  be  com¬ 
posed  of  milk,  and  a  cotton  or  silk  factory 
of  cotton  or  silk.  The  professor  is  clearly 
hunting  mares’  pests  when  he  undertakes  to 
dispute  the  common  usage  of  this  term,  so 
well  understood  by  all  concerned.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  Our  friends  are 

those  who  make  us  do  what  we  can.” 

- Milwaukee  Sentinel:  “  The  preacher 

who  bears  down  heaviest  on  our  neighbors’ 
failings  is  the  one  who  will  get  the  largest 
salary.” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “  By  all  means  let  the 

farmers  unite  and  send  true  men  and  good 
to  Congress  now.” 

- "  We  care  not  what  party  a  candidate  is 

a  member  of,  or  whether  he  is  a  member  of 
any  party,  so  that  he  is  a  true  friend  of  the 
farmer,  and  is  honestly  endeavoring  to  pro¬ 
mote  his  interests.” 

- Life  :  “  The  world  is  a  fair  enough 

place  if  you  play  fair  and  pay  attention  to 
the  rules.” 

- “Even  though  you  might  have  been 

richer  if  you  had  never  been  to  college, 
your  chance  of  having  fun  is  better  as  it  is. 
A  Bachelor  of  Arts  who  cannot  have  a 
better  time  on  £5,000  a  year  than  an  average 
self-made  millionaire  can  have  on  $50,000, 
has  misused  his  time.” 

- “  One  point  where  you  ought  to  beat  the 

self-made  rich,  is  in  the  ability  you  should 
have  already  acquired  to  command  play¬ 
mates.  You  probably  start  out  with  a 
much  better  assortment  of  pals  than  the 
average  nascent  millionaire  had  at  your 
age,  and  your  chance  of  affiliating  with 
congenial  companions  all  your  life  through 
is  better  than  his  ever  was.  That  is  one 
thing  that  college  should  have  done  for 
you,  and  another  is  that  it  should  have 
helped  you  to  make  companions  of  books. 
Pleasant  people  are  the  pleasantest  things 
in  the  world,  and  pleasant  books  are  the 
next  pleasantest.” 

- Statesman  :  “  A  farmer  should  besure 

he  is  right  and  then  follow  his  knows.” 

- Prairie  Farmer  :  “  Dear  friends,  I 

was  born  on  a  farm,  and,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  if  I  live,  I  will  die  on  a  farm.” 

- Farmer’s  Review:  “As  a  general 

rule,  the  most  worthies*  citizens  in  any 
given  farming  community  are  the  owners 
of  the  most  useless  and  vicious  dogs.” 

- Connecticut  Farmer:  “I  believe  a 

man  will  have  to  give  account  of  how  he 
treated  the  animals  under  his  care,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  his  servants.” 

- Prof.  Paul  Wagner:  “A  thorough 

and  reliable  experiment  costs  more  for 
farmers  to  make  than  the  value  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  a  superficial  and  careless  inter¬ 
pretation  of  results  leads  to  very  serious 
errors.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  Peculiar 
To  Itself 

I  00  Doses 
One  Dollar 

E'fERYM°THEB 

Should  Have  i.  in  The  llonse. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup.Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonstlitis,  Colie,  Cramps  anil  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  anil  Bruises  like 
max-ie.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  S5e.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  paid,  $-•'  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


*/>  PISO'S  CURE  FOR  ro 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 

in  time.  Sold  by  druggists.  _ 
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ERTEL’S  VICTOR 

Smippco  anywhere  ToowuTti 

ON  TRIAL  AGAINST  ALL  OTHER  1 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM.  mass  One  of  the  half  dozen  best 
academic  and  classical  schools  In  New  England.  The 
payment  of  *Hi  In  advance  will  cover  ordinary  tui¬ 
tion  with  board,  for  Fall  term,  beginning  August  27. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev  G  M  STEELE.  Prln. 
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1  A  Farmer’s) 
|  Education  | 
|  FREE  I 

|  to  any  young  man  in  Amer- 1 
|  ica.  Send  for  copies  of  the  1 
!  Rural  New  Yorker  and  1 
|  The  American  Garden  for  | 
|  particulars,  naming  this  § 
I  advertisement.  | 

RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  | 
=  Times  Building,  New  York.  “ 
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$7 

GEXTS 

ANTED. 
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PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  by  main  wires;  no  sag  to 
fence  •  pickets  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  Write  for  p-ices  and  circular  to 

LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 


SHINGLES. 

MAMt7FACTtTB*D  BT  THX 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(t/'Thla  Advertisement  appears  ev  ry  other  week 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEI,  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 
TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1S90 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  ofioo  pages,  con- 
taming  solid  facts  that  every  man 
contemplating  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shortchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim- 
•  neys, cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  In  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address  _ _ 

NATIONAL  SH  EET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
51G  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(XyThis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 


SEND  FOR  OATALOQUE. 

k  KILJER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom., 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boatoi, 


Dlust  rated 
Catalogue 
free. 


“OSGOOD” 


3  TOkl  O  C  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

is!!  Oi»i)«  ”;sr,s-,s;;Ea 

OSGOOD  ^THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

C7L  OO.nCSRft  OO A  MONTH  can  be  made 
y  I  «J>  ^  l  U  vAilU .  — i  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  8pare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emnloved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cltlea. 
B  F  JOHNSON  *  OO.  M08  Main  SL.  Richmond.  Va. 


RARE  BARGAINS 

IN 

USEFUL  ARTICLES. 

In  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow 
ing  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers'  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  aud  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  in  short  order 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer's  price  $75.  We  will 
sell  I*.  New  York  for  $30— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  $3. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Hay 
K.nives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  $1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  75c.  each.  Order  at.once.  Address 

N,  Vy  PPLbOWS.  Pon  4.  Tenafly,  N.IJ, 
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A  tongue  that  is  not  tied  fast  to  healthy 
brains  ought  to  be  tongue-tied. 


A  little  bone  meal  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  patient  hen, 
Pyrethrum  dusted  on  the  chick 
Will  make  the  insects  very  sick. 


A  little  nitrogen  now  and  then,  provided  they 
have  plenty  of  phosphate  and  potash,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  growing  crops.  Just  the  same 
may  be  said  ir  we  put  potash  in  the  first  place  and 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  in  the  second,  or  phosphate 
in  the  first  place  and  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the 
second.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  all  the  while  that 
nitrogen,  if  not  at  once  appreciated,  is  wont  to  take 
an  early  departure. 


The  plant  louse  that  is  always  about  the  same  in¬ 
sect,  though  differently  named,  whether  it  infest 
the  cherry,  the  rose,  the  chrysanthemum,  or  wheat 
or  rye,  is  fast  taking  a  high  seat  among  “insects 
injurious  to  man  ”  as  we  wisely  and  unselfishly  put 
it.  It  has  taken  to  the  leaves  of  beets.  Young 
beet-leaves  are  among  the  most  delicious  of  greens. 
But  for  the  past  two  years  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
they  have  been  infested  with  aphides  and  one  no 
longer  cares  to  gather  them  for  this  purpose. 


Our  hens  seem  to  have  “laid  themselves  out.” 
They  did  so  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  that 
they  now  seem  to  feel  justified  in  quitting  work  and 
getting  under  the  trees  for  a  summer  vacation. 
Fresh,  “nearby”  eggs  are  scarce.  There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  complaint,  too,  that  eggs  have  not  hatched 
well.  This  makes  farmers  hold  their  old  hens, 
when  in  former  years  they  have  been  very  glad  to 
dispose  of  them.  A  good  share  of  next  winter’s 
egg  crop  will  be  laid  by  mature  and  dignified  hens. 


Not  the  least  advantage  of  keeping  the  surface 
soil  mellow,  may  be  that  the  mellow  surface  is  a 
poorer  conductor  of  heat  than  a  compact  surface, 
tending,  therefore,  to  equalize  the  soil  temperature, 
keeping  it  warmer  during  the  night  and  cooler 
during  the  day.  A  mellow  surface  soil  confines, 
as  compared  with  a  close  soil,  a  large  quantity  of 
air  laden  with  moisture  according  to  the  day  tem¬ 
perature.  This  vapor  is  condensed  during  the  cool 
of  the  night  to  invigorate  the  roots  beneath.  The 
dew  which  accumulates  on  a  stiff,  smooth  or  com¬ 
pact  surface  is  at  once  dissipated  by  the  early 
morning  sun.  _ 


President  Chamberlain  continues  the  discussion 
of  the  new  Morrill  Bill  on  page  449.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  all  the  agricultural  colleges  may  be 
straightened  out  and  started  on  the  right  track. 
President  C.  very  forcibly  shows  why  some  of  them 
have  not  become  popular  or  helpful.  There  will  be 
no  excuse  for  these  laggards  hereafter.  They 
should  follow  the  example  of  the  more  enterprising 
colleges  or  give  up  the  money  which  is  now  misap¬ 
propriated.  This  is  the  demand  of  the  hour,  and 
those  in  charge  of  these  institutions  should  be  wise 
enough  to  recognize  it.  On  the  whole,  we  wish 
Congress  would  send  a  committee  to  investigate 
these  colleges.  _ 


The  world  moves  !  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof 
of  that  old-time  assertion  is  the  fact  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  negro  as  a  class  orator  at  Harvard 
University  attracts  no  very  general  attention.  Sup¬ 
pose  this  had  happened  30  years  a^o  !  This  thought 
suggests  two  things.  Public  sentiment  and  public 
opinion  grow  with  the  years ;  they  keep  pace  with 
public  events.  The  better  element  of  the  negro 
race  is  developing  intelligence  and  moral  worth  at 
a  marvelously  rapid  pace.  Society  is  more  and 
more  inclined  to  judge  a  man  by  his  intelligence 
and  moral  worth  regardless  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 
Coloring  matter  decays  ;  mind  and  soul  are  im¬ 
mortal. 


The  story  of  Mr.  Mather’s  dairy  Short  horns  and 
of  Mr.  Crosby’s  Jerseys,  which,  with  pictures,  will 
be  found  in  this  issue,  afford  a  good  subject  for 
thinking.  Both  men  evidently  believe  they  have 
the  most  profitable  sort  of  stock.  Change  the 
Jerseys  to  Illinois  and  the  Short-horns  to  Maryland, 
and  it  is  possible  that  both  men  would  be  dissatis¬ 
fied.  l;We  learn  from  this  what,  in  fact,  we  may 
learn  from  a'comparison  of  any  different  farming 
methods,  that  “while  thejgeneral  principles  that 


underlie  successful  agriculture  remain  unchanged, 
the  most  economical  methods  of  applying  these 
principles  must  be  determined  by  individual 
thought  and  experience. 


The  calf  markets  of  the  large  Eastern  cities  have 
been  largely  overstocked  this  year.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  many  beef  calves  of  excellent  breeding  have 
been  almost  given  away.  Three  years  hence  the 
owners  of  these  calves  will  regret  their  haste  in 
disposing  of  them.  Of  that  we  feel  certain;  but 
the  depression  in  the  cattle  business  has  been  such 
that  farmers  see  no  way  to  a  profit  in  beef.  This 
surplus  of  good  beef  calves  has  started  a  curious 
feature  of  the  dairy  business  that  would  seem  to 
upset  some  of  the  old  ideas  of  stock  feeding.  Some 
butter  dairymen  near  New  York  are  said  to  be  buy¬ 
ing  steer  calves  of  the  beet  breeds.  They  propose 
to  utilize  their  skim  milk  in  producing  beef  of  a 
superior  quality  vyhich  they  can  sell  to  advantage, 
being  close  to  good  markets.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  this  scheme  turns  out. 


A  Philadelphia  Daily  makes  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  from  that 
city  for  milk  from  New  Jersey  on  account  of  the 
stringent  milk  inspection  laws  of  that  State.  Isn’t 
this  a  pretty  good  argument  for  the  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  all  products  that  leave  the  farm?  The 
retailer  or  consumer  buys  a  quantity  of  smooth, 
clean,  well-assorted  potatoes.  There  is  such  satis¬ 
faction  in  handling  and  using  them  that  when  a 
new  supply  is  needed,  more  of  the  same  kind  are 
wanted.  A  barrel  of  apples  for  family  use  is  found 
to  be  "uniform  in  size  and  quality  from  top  to 
bottom.  They  are  so  satisfactory  and  so  much 
pleasure  is  derived  from  their  use  that  another 
Darrel  is  desired.  So  with  all  products.  The  cost 
of  thorough  inspection  is  small,  but  it  pays  large 
dividends.  Consumers  who  are  well  pleased  with 

Particular  brands  of  goods  buy  more  of  the  same 
ind  and  thus  consumption  is  increased  and  the 
market  demand  grows.  Inspect,  brand  your  goods 
and  thus  put  money  in  your  own  pocket. 


It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  in  this 
country  that  Protection  finds  some  powerful  advo¬ 
cates  among  English  farmers.  The  present  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Agriculture  is  a  strong  protectionist,  and  his 
opponents  say  that  this  is  one  reason  why  he  so 
strenuously  opposes  the  importation  of  American 
live  cattle  for  feeding.  The  English  farmer  argues 
that  all  imports  of  food  products  should  be  taxed, 
so  that  the  products  of  English  farms  may  bring 
remunerative  prices.  The  farmers  are  opposed  by 
the  manufacturers,  tradesmen  and  workingmen, 
who  desire  cheap  food,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  farmers  will  ever  be  able  to  upset  the  present 
national  policy  of  England.  The  present  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  imports  of  live  cattle  from  America  hurts 
the  English  grazier  as  well  as  the  American 
breeder;  and  it  hurts  the  English  beef-eater  as  well. 
The  English  claim  that  this  prohibition  is  enforced 
because  of  the  danger  of  bringing  in  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  from  America,  will  not  answer  at  all, 
in  view  of  the  statements  made  by  our  Department 
of  Agriculture. _ 


P.  C.  Kellogg  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  that  scientific  feeding  of  dairy  cows 
had  caused  the  great  drop  in  prices  for  Jersey 
cattle.  The  great  feeding  tests  were  laughed  at  by 
most  practical  farmers  as  absurd  or  fraudulent,  but 
here  and  there  one  was  found  enterprising  enough 
to  investigate  for  himself.  In  the  hands  of  these 
practical  and  critical  farmers  the  Jersey  proved  her 
value  as  an  economical  butter  maker.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  made  by  those  who  attempted  to 
“boom”  the  Jersey  sadly  handicapped  the  little 
cow  in  her  efforts*  to  wm  an  honest  reputation. 
She  won  it  by  proving  that  the  color  of  her  black 
tongue  was  of  little  value  beside  its  ability  to  pass 
food  back  to  the  throat  behind  it.  The  Jersey  is 
now  valued  for  her  ability  to  turn  food  into  butter. 
It  will  not  do  to  carry  this  “machine”  argument 
too  far,  however.  Feed  counts  for  much  and  so 
does  breed.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  because  a 
cow  is  a  Jersey  she  is  of  necessity  a  good  butter 
cow.  There  are  Jerseys  and  Jerseys.  There  are 
families  of  cows  that  have  been  bred  and  selected 
with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  to  members  of  these 
families  that  we  must  look  for  the  highest  possibil¬ 
ities  of  Jersey  cattle. 


Ever  since  our  great  progenitor,  Adam,  laid  the 
blame  of  his  foolish  and  wicked  act  to  his  help¬ 
meet,  human  nature  seems  prone  to  impute  to  some 
one  else  the  responsibility  for  all  its  mistakes, 
losses,  blunders,  etc.,  while  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  all  the  credit  for  every  reputable  act  or  suc¬ 
cessful  venture.  A  young  man  in  this  city,  the 
trusted  confidential  clerk  and  only  heir  of  his 
uncle,  a  wealthy  bachelor,  abused  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and,  in  company  with  an  accomplice,  stole 
a  large  slice  of  the  wealth  that  would  have  come  to 
him  honorably  in  a  few  years  at  most,  and  fled  to  a 
foreign  country.  Discovery,  arrest,  return,  con¬ 
fession,  sentence  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  and  to-day  he  is  serving  a  sentence  of  eight 

Sears  and  11  months  at  hard  labor.  Of  course,  he 
lamed  his  accomplice  for  his  downfall,  and, 
equally 'of  course,  his  accomplice  blamed  him;  but 
the  point  we  wish  to  enfore  is  that  the  act  brought 
its  punishment  just  the  same  to  both  these  young 
men.  Recriminations  may  soothe  their  troubled 
consciences,  and  gloss  over  the  heinousness  of  the 


crime  to  sympathizing  friends,  but  the  punishment 
must  be  borne.  Every  violation  of  law,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  will  be  punished.  Young  man, 
young  woman,  remember  this,  that  if  you  are 
tempted  to  any  wrong  act,  the  earth  is  not  broad 
enough  or  the  sea  deep  enough  to  remove  you  be¬ 
yond  the  consequences  of  every  violation  of  the 
right.  _ 


Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  the 
farmers  of  any  country  taken  so  prominent  a  part 
in  public  affairs  as  those  of  the  United  States  are 
taking  to-day.  From  time  immemorial  the  tiller 
of  the  soil,  even  when  the  right  of  suffrage  has  been 
conceded  to  him  as  a  privilege,  has  been  expected, 
like  the  good  little  boy  of  nursery  reminiscence, 
to  be  seen  not  heard— in  political  affairs.  Such 
matters  have  been  relegated  by  the  custom  of  ages 
to  the  special  charge  and  management  of  the 
crafty,  plausible,  long-headed  “statesman;”  the 
sleek,  well-fed,  boastful  “war horse;”  the  glib- 
tongued,  greedy,  beguiling  lawyer,  and  the  coarse¬ 
grained,  loud-mouthed,  selfish  “politician.”  What 
a  multitude  of  high-salaried  places  these  have 
created  to  reward  their  own  party  labors  and  those 
of  their  friends,  while  ostensibly  caring  only  for 
the  public  welfare!  Very  naturally  they  are  not  a 
little  indignant  at  the  unlooked-for  encroachment 
of  stalwart  Mossback,  Way  back  and  Hayseed  on 
their  profitable  department  of  business,  especially 
as  the  intruders  threaten  to  curtail  their  profits, 
abolish  their  sinecures,  and  stringently  hold  them 
to  a  more  faithful  and  diligent  performance 
of  their  duties,  or  oust  them  altogether.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month  a  large  number  of  im- 

Eortant  conventions  of  agricultural  organizations 
ave  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  in  the  West,  to  determine  what  policy  farm¬ 
ers  ought  to  adopt  at  the  next  general  elections,  and 
the  best  means  of  enforcing  it.  The  drift  of 
opinion  has  been  that  under  present  conditions,  the 
wisest  course  will  be  to  submit  to  the  County,  State 
and  National  candidates  of  both  the  great  parties 
a  list  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  farmers  of  each 
section,  and  to  offer  hearty  support  to  whichever 
candidate  shall  give  the  most  unequivocal  and  trust¬ 
worthy  pledge  to  support  them.  Should  the  candi¬ 
date  of  neither  party  give  a  satisfactory  promise, 
the  farmers’  organizations  wherever  strong  enough 
for  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  will  put  a  candi¬ 
date  of  their  own  into  the  field  and  trust  for  victory 
to  united  effort  and  the  co-operative  good-sense  of 
the  community  at  large  and  especially  of  the  wage- 
earners’  associations.  Never  Defore  has  organiza¬ 
tion  been  going  on  so  rapidly  among  farmers,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  membership  of  all 
the  agricultural  societies,  but  especially  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  Farmers’  Alliance,  will  be  vastly  increased 
before  the  fall  elections.  The  tendency  is  growing 
to  abandon  the  old  parties  altogether,  and  to  nom¬ 
inate  independent  County,  State  and  National  can¬ 
didates  whenever  there  is  a  fighting  chance  of 
success. 


BREVITIES. 

Milking  In  fly-time 
And  haying  In  rain. 

And  roasting  yourself  In  the  kitchen, 

Arc  three  sor's  of  labor 
That  bring  you  no  gain ; 

It  is  work  that  you  ne’er  ’ill  get  rich  In. 

So  let  the  cows  rest 
While  the  heat’s  at  its  best. 

Build  a  silo  and  thus  beat  the  weather  ; 

Let  the  cook  stove  grow  cold, 

Eat  fruit  and  don't  sooUl, 

And  thus  reach  the  end  of  life's  tether. 

Who  likes  to  milk  in  fly  time  ? 

Prof.  Cook  writes  about  wasps  on  page  459. 

A  sitting  hen  will  grow  fat  if  yon  give  her  enough  to 
eat. 

PUT  poles  near  your  “Bush  Limas”  and  see  if  they  will 
not  climb. 

FOR  clearing  up  brush  and  rough  land,  what  sheep  are 
better  than  Merinos  ? 

Get  a  potato  sorter.  It  will  grade  your  potatoes  better 
than  you  can  with  your  hands. 

Eat  a  good  portion  of  your  butter  in  the  form  of  cream 
— on  oatmeal  or  other  “  cereal  ”  food. 

Who  is  to  control  the  children  of  those  parents  who  ex¬ 
ercise  no  control  over  their  own  families  ? 

Prepare  your  old  poultry  and  early  chickens  by  liberal 
feeding,  for  the  high  prices  of  the  August  market. 

A  correspondent  advises  that  we  steep  sassafras  roots, 
and  spray  the  infusion  on  plants  infested  with  rose  bugs. 

Better  put  in  a  12  or  15-hour  day  to  secure  your  grain 
that  is  ready  for  the  barn  than  to  let  it  get  wet  because 
you  quit  at  six  o’clock. 

The  essential  feature  of  one  of  the  best  filters  in  New 
York  City  is  nothing  but  very  thick  piano  felting.  The 
water,  forced  through  this,  is  cleared  of  impurities. 

The  “rational  use  of  fertilizers.”  We  assume  that  we 
know  all  about  it  to-day.  We  assumed  that  years  ago. 
Some  of  us  are  more  irrational  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
than  others.  That  is  granted.  Fifty  years  hence  the 
“rational  use  of  fertilizers”  may  prove  that  we  are  all 
alike  irrational  in  their  use  to-day,  the  difference  being 
one  of  degree  only. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  who  sent  us  two  Para¬ 
gon  Chestnut  trees,  received  grafts  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Shaf¬ 
fer.  The  grafts,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  were 
taken  from  a  Spanish  Chestnut.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  right, 
therefore,  in  Its  opinion  that  the  Paragon  is  not  a  native, 
as  Mr.  Engle  has  implied.  The  tree  differs  from  natives 
both  in  the  leaves  and  stems. 

Our  esteemed  and  usually  exoeedtnglyoorrect  contem- 

Korary,  Garden  and  Forest,  talks  of  the  Wachmett  Black - 
erry.  Can  this  be  the  Wachusett  ?  It  also  desires  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  both  the  Crandall  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Currants  (Ribes  aureum).  We  have  them  both  and 
were  probably  the  first  to  express  the  opinion  that  they 
are  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  the  Crandall  is  not  a  hybrid, 
as  was  at  first  assumed ;  but  a  very  prolific  seedling  of  the 
Missouri.  Come  and  see  for  yourself,  Brother  Stiles.  The 
latch-string  of  the  Rural  Grouuds  is  always  out  to  our 
yonng  friends  in  search  of  solid  information. 
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Business. 

BUSINESS  IN  BUYING  BAGS. 

Mr.  Terry’s  Tactics. 

I  bought  my  grain  bags  last  year  in  August  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  dry -goods  house  in  Cleveland,  after  comparing  the 
prices  with  those  quoted  to  me  from  other  places.  As  to 
the  how  I  bought  them,  a  letter  was  written  asking  for  the 
lowest  price  per  bale  of  Amoskeag  and  Stark  A  brands, 
cash  to  accompany  the  order.  I  find  I  can  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  do  better  by  writing  than  by  going  in  person.  Probably 
my  hands  and  face  are  so  sunburned  that  they  think  me 
“  only  a  farmer  ”  when  I  go  in  person,  while  in  a  letter  this 
is  not  quite  so  evident.  At  any  rate  the  bags  were  obtained 
at  wholesale  rates.  They  cannot  be  bought  in  this  way  of 
large  jobbers  except  by  the  bale  of  100  bags.  I  use  a  good 
many,  as  all  my  wheat  is  sold  for  seed  and  sent  off  in  new 
bags  every  year.  Two  or  three  farmers  wanting  each  a  few 
bags  can  club  together  and  get  a  bale  or  two.  The  difference 
in  price  between  buying  in  this  way  and  at  retail  is  usually 
three  or  four  cents  a  bag.  Last  fall  I  wanted  several  hun¬ 
dred  burlap  sacks  in  which  to  send  off  potatoes.  I  wrote  in 
every  direction,  but  failed  to  find  any  large  manufacturers. 
Dry-goods  firms  do  not  handle  them.  At  last  I  came 
across  a  large  dealer  in  feed  who  bought  second-hand  coffee 
sacks  largely  in  which  to  ship  his  goods.  These  seem  to  be 
sacks  in  which  coffee  is  imported.  They  are  nice  and  just 
as  good  as  new.  These  I  bought  for  $8.  per  100.  We  could 
sew  up  two  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  smallest  and  234  in 
many  of  them. 

To  store  bags  from  one  season  to  another  we  simply  pile 
them  up,  when  entirely  dry,  in  the  store-room  up-stairs  in 
our  house,  where  we  keep  our  years’  supply  of  flour, 
groceries,  etc.  Our  house  is  mouse-proof.  They  would 
probably  be  safe  anywhere  in  the  tool-house  or  barn,  if 
not  touched  for  a  year,  as  we  keep  so  many  cats  that  mice 
and  rats  give  us  no  trouble.  We  do  not  mend  many  bags, 
as  they  are  sent  off  new  with  our  produce.  For  my  wife 
to  spend  much  time  mending  a  16-cent  bag,  after  it  got 
old,  would  be  about  as  foolish  as  to  darn  a  pair  of  12-cent 
socks  when  the  heels  are  all  gone.  I  fear  I  should  scold  if 
I  caught  her  doing  either.  I  am  not  wasteful  either ;  but 
time  can  be  better  employed.  It  would  be  better  for  her 
to  come  out  and  ride  my  sulky  cultivator  under  a  canopy 
top  and  earn  10  times  as  much.  Evenings  ?  She  had 
better  be  reading  and  resting  than  working  for,  say,  a  cent 
or  two  an  hour,  just  because  she  is  a  woman,  while  I  sit 
with  my  heels  up,  buried  in  The  Rural.  If  farmers  would 
all  get  rid  of  rats  and  mice  it  would  save  their  wives 
much  bag  mending.  Speaking  of  these  burlap  sacks  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  good  use  I  put  a  couple  of  hundred  of  them 
to  last  fall.  When  loading  a  car  of  potatoes  I  would  take 
100  sacks  with  a  bushel  iD  a  sack,  with  our  two  teams,  and 
while  1  was  gone  to  the  car  another  man  would  fill  another 
hundred  sacks,  using  a  wooden  shovel.  When  I  got  back 
two  men  would  hand  the  sacks  to  me  in  the  wagons, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  would  be  on  my  way  to  the 
depot  again.  This  is  a  fast  and  easy  way  of  moving  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  barn  or  cellar  to  a  car.  A  man  handling 
many  ought  to  have  at  least  200  sacks.  Grain  bags  would 
not  be  so  good,  as  the  potatoes  cannot  be  so  easily  shoveled 
into  them.  T.  B.  terry. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 

A  New  York  Farmer’s  Methods. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  number  of  grain  bags.  The 
number  should  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  farm 
and  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  but  there  should  be  enough 
to  enable  him  to  handle  the  grain  speedily  when  drawing 
it  to  market.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  buy  articles  of  any 
kind  simply  because  they  are  cheap,  and  this  applies  with 
decided  emphasis  in  the  matter  of  selecting  bags.  There 
are  a  number  of  brands  holding  234  bushels  each,  that  can 
be  bought  for  16  cents  in  the  leading  city  stores;  but  they 
are  not  profitable  for  the  farmer,  as  they  are  of  light  weight, 
tear  easily,  and  soon  wear  out.  Seedsmen  and  shippers  of 
beans  use  them  largely  for  shipping  purposes,  and  for  that 
they  are  well  adapted  as  all  the  shipper  asks  is  that  the  bag 
shall  hold  together  until  it  reaches  its  destination. 

Sometimes  country  store  keepers  try  to  palm  off  these 
shipping  bags  as  the  best,  and  unless  the  buyer  is  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the  different  grades,  he  is  liable  to  be 
taken  in,  and  pay  a  “  No.  1  ”  price  for  a  very  poor  bag.  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  never  to  buy  bags  in  a  country 
store,  as  usually  there  is  only  one  kind  on  hand  and  there 
is  no  assortment  to  select  from,  and  therefore  one  cannot 
judge  as  to  the  weight  or  manner  of  making  as  well  as 
when  there  are  a  dozen  different  brands  before  his  eyes,  as 
in  a  large  city  store.  Never  buy  bags  at  auction,  as  the 
first  wear  and  use  is  the  best.  By  far  the  best  grain  bags 
sold  in  this  section  are  stamped  “  Stark  A,  Seamless,”  and 
they  can  be  bought  for  20  cents  each  in  Rochester.  My 
brother  has  a  number  of  these  that  father  bought  at  least 
15  years  ago,  and  they  are  in  good  condition  to-day  after 
all  those  years.  Of  course  they  have  been  patched  some¬ 
what,  but  with  an  occasional  patching  and  good  care  when 
not  in  use  they  may  last  15  years  longer.  The  first 
thing  which  I  wish  to  say  about  patching  bags  is,  that 
one  should  not  ask  the  women  folks  to  do  it.  To  be  sure, 
men  are  not  very  handy  with  the  needle,  but  with  coarse 
carpet  thread  and  needle  after  a  little  practice  a  man  can 
put  a  neat  patch  on  a  bag  if  he  has  the  disposition.  Use 
strong  canvas,  overall  stuff,  or  bed  ticking  for  the 
patches,  and  put  them  on  the  inside.  I  have  seen  bags 
patched  on  the  outside  with  remnants  of  old  sheets  that 
would  last  perhaps  for  one  using.  The  poorest  kind  of  a 
patch  is  a  wisp  of  hay  stuck  in  the  hole,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  who  patch  their  bags  in  that  way  20 
times  a  year.  A  bag  is  something  that  should  not  be 
borrowed  or  lent,  as  it  is  rarely  returned  in  as  good  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  was  when  lent.  If  you  do  borrow  bags  from 
your  neighbor,  just  look  them  over  and  patch  them  up 


well  before  you  return  them.  When  not  in  use,  store  the 
bags  in  a  room  that  is  free  from  rats  and  mice.  The  odor 
of  grain  or  feed,  that  remains  in  the  cloth,  attracts  these 
rodents,  and  in  a  short  time  they  make  sad  havoc  with  a 
lot  of  bags,  if  allowed  free  access  to  them. 

We  buy  about  150  three-bushel  sacks  of  phosphate  each 
year,  and  after  the  sacks  have  been  washed  free  from  all 
taint  of  the  fertilizer,  they  are  very  desirable  for  handling 
oats,  barley,  or  other  light  grains,  and  with  good  care  last 
a  number  of  years.  The  millers  and  shippers  in  our 
nearest  market  town  are  very  obliging  in  keeping  a  large 
number  of  bags  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  farmers  whose 
grain  they  buy.  For  the  last  two  years  they  have  furnished 
me  with  all  the  bags  I  needed  in  drawing  off  grain.  If  all 
buyers  would  do  this,  farmers  would  not  need  many  bags 
of  their  own.  I  have  seen  a  tight  wagon-box  that  would 
hold  75  bushels  of  wheat  loose,  that  cost  but  $15  to  make, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  every  large  farmer  had  such  a 
box  it  would  be  a  very  convenient  thing  in  handling  grain, 
as  it  would  do  away  with  the  need  of  bags,  and  save  lots  of 
time  as  a  consequence.  EDWARD  F.  dibble. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  IN  BERRY  PICKING. 

The  following  additional  answers  to  the  questions 
printed  in  last  week’s  issue  have  been  received. 

A  Minnesota  Estimate. 

Raspberry  plantations  differ  so  much  in  yield,  training, 
etc.,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  any  definite  number 
of  pickers  that  would  be  required  to  keep  15  acres  of  black¬ 
caps  properly  picked.  From  45  to  60  would  be  needed,  the 
number  depending  on  the  expertness  of  the  pickers  and  on 
the  weather — whether  it  hastened  or  retarded  ripening. 
In  this  neighborhood  the  average  wages  of  pickers,  includ¬ 
ing  board  and  lodging,  is  about  two  cents  per  quart.  The 
best  method  of  boarding  and  handling  is  to  erect  cheap 
shanties  provided  with  straw  beds  and  woolen  blankets, 
furnish  the  provisions  and  let  the  pickers  do  their  own 
cooking  unless  there  are  good  facilities  for  them  to  board 
at  their  own  homes.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  In 
drying  the  fruit ;  but  would  estimate  that  it  could  be 
done  for  one  cent  per  quart  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  to  warrant  putting  up  suitable  fixtures  for  the 
purpose.  J.  8.  HARRIS. 

Hennepin  County,  Minn. 

Picking  Blackberries  in  Illinois. 

The  number  of  pickers  required  to  the  acre  will  depend 
on  the  crop,  the  stage  of  ripening,  the  weather,  the  pickers 
themselves,  and  other  things.  At  the  first  picking  one  or 
two  may  pick  the  berries  ripening  on  an  acre ;  while  in  the 
hight  of  the  season  it  may  take,  say,  seven  or  eight  for 
raspberries,  and  10  or  12  for  strawberries  or  blackberries, 
so  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  depend  on  a  certain  number ; 
for  the  grower  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  10  to  spend  their 
time  doing  the  work  of  one  or  two  at  the  first  picking. 
Strawberries  are  notable  for  ripening  slowly  until  a  certain 
point,  and  then  coming  in  with  a  rush,  swamping  all  cal¬ 
culations,  especially  in  hot,  showery  weather.  I  never 
have  been  able  to  save  a  large  crop  in  good  condition  in 
such  weather,  and  never  expect  to.  I  have  15  acres  of 
Snyder  Blackberries,  and  usually  commence  and  end  with 
about  20  pickers  and  one  overseer  ;  but  it  takes  150  or  200 
pickers  for  the  main  ripening.  When  the  rows  are  black 
with  ripe  berries  40  pickers  .can  not  get  away  from  one 
good  overseer ;  but  if  the  berries  are  thin  half  that  number 
will  give  him  all  the  exercise  he  wants.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  women  are  the  best  berry  pickers ;  but  I 
have  not  found  it  so  :  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them  and  men.  Usually,  children  up  to  12  or  13  years  are 
a  nuisance.  Often  a  No.  1  picker  may  count  up  at  night 
100  quarts  in  good  shape,  while  a  little  boy  or  girl  has 
gathered  only  20,  and  these  in  bad  condition,  despite  the 
overseeing.  In  a  good  season,  the  Snyder  will  give  over 
200  24-quart  crates  to  the  acre ;  but  this  may  be  reduced 
half  by  dry,  hot  weather. 

Two  cents  is  the  usual  price  paid  per  quart  for  gathering 
berries,  bnt  many  pay  only  a  cent  and  a  half,  the  pickers 
boarding  themselves.  I  make  Saturday  afternoon  pay-day. 
To  steady  pickers  who  do  their  work  well  and  hold  their 
tickets  to  the  end  of  the  season  I  give  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
extra.  Both  tickets  and  punches  are  used.  Red  raspberries 
cost  more  for  picking  than  other  berries. 

The  method  of  boarding  depends  on  the  locality.  It  is 
usual  for  the  hands  to  attend  to  this  themselves,  but  some¬ 
times  tents  and  temporary  houses  are  provided  free.  Near 
towns  where  the  acreage  is  not  large,  all  the  pickers  board 
at  home ;  but  in  berry  centers  all  conceivable  means  of 
boarding  and  lodging  them  are  employed.  Fence  comers 
and  freight  cars  are  made  lodging  places  and  rough-and- 
ready  supplies  from  the  grocers  and  bakers  have  often  to 
suffice.  Here  in  the  country,  wagon  loads  of  pickers  come 
from  a  distance  often  of  10  miles,  returning  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  each  paying  10  cents  perhaps  for  fare  to 
the  driver.  beuj.  buckman. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


BUYING  GOODS  AT  WHOLESALE. 

I  have  just  read  T.  B.  Terry’s  letter  in  The  Rural  for 
May  31,  on  wholesale  buying  for  family  use,  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  noticed  the  letter  to  which  this  seems  a  sequel,  I  may 
not  have  all  the  points  quite  clear  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Terry’s  arguments  are  good.  They  are  Grange  arguments, 
though  I  should  judge  from  the  letter  that  he  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  Order.  The  supplies  for  our  house  have  been 
bought  at  wholesale  nearly  ever  since  our  Grange  was 
organized.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  find  stores  which 
were  willing  to  engage  in  the  Grange  trade,  in  our  small 
cities,  and  purchases  were  made  in  New  York.  Later  the 
inland  cities  saw  the  matter  in  a  more  favorable  light,  the 
argument  of  money  down  on  receipt  of  the  goods  proving 
a  conclusive  one.  Mr.  Terry,  no  doubt,  buys  for  a  large 


family,  and  unbroken  packages  (original  ?)  are  not  too 
large  for  a  year’s  supply,  so  he  is  independent  in  regard 
to  buying,  but  in  smaller  families  the  advantage  of  co¬ 
operation  is  easily  seen.  Our  home  grocers  feel  a  little 
hurt  in  regard  to  farmers  buying  their  supplies  out  of 
town ;  but  as  they  never  hesitate  a  moment  in  regard  to 
buying  clover  seed,  potatoes  and  other  farm  products 
from  a  distance,  when  they  can  buy  them  cheaper,  we  can 
see  small  cause  for  complaint.  Not  only  groceries  but  tin¬ 
ware,  garden  seeds  and  farm  implements  can  be  bought 
much  cheaper  from  first  hands,  unless  one  chances  to  be 
within  the  district  of  some  established  agency.  The  profits 
in  farming  are  too  small  to  admit  of  carelessness  in  either 
buying  or  selling,  and  our  experience  tallies  with  Mr. 
Terry’s — that  “  no  influence  or  prestige  ”  is  necessary  to 
induce  a  wholesale  dealer  to  sell  wholesale  orders  at  whole¬ 
sale  rates.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Spraying  Grapes.— I  have  just  been  looking  at  my 
grapes.  I  had  sprayed  for  the  “rot” — as  I  supposed 
thoroughly,  using  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  applying  it 
with  a  Field  force-pump,  through  a  Vermorel  nozzle. 
Only  five  days  ago  I  had  double-sprayed  all  my  vines, 
going  up  on  one  side  of  the  row  and  coming  back  on  the 
other,  and  I  felt  pretty  certain,  judging  by  the  light  of  last 
year’s  experience,  that  I  had  got  ahead  of  the  rot  for  this 
season.  I  knew  that  the  weather  had  been  unfavorable, 
having  been  hot  and  rainy  for  several  weeks,  and  I  knew 
that  about  the  10th  or  15th  of  June  was  a  critical  time  here; 
but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  anything  worse  than  a  few 
leaf  spots  and  an  occasional  rotten  berry.  But  the  grapes 
are  rotting  badly.  I  shall  spray  again  on  Monday ;  but 
without  faith.  As  usual,  where  the  foliage  is  the  thickest, 
the  rot  is  the  worst.  A  few  varieties,  such  as  Cvnthiana 
and  Perkins  usually  escape  with  little  damage  ;  but,  alas 
for  the  main  crop  here  I 

Cherries. — So  far  only  five  or  six  varieties  of  cherries 
have  ripened  with  me  this  season ;  but  among  these  are 
Wier’s  No.  2,  Amarelle  Bouquet  and  French  Amarelle 
that  are  comparatively  new.  The  first  is  a  seedling  of 
the  Early  Richmond,  that  was  introduced  with  many  others 
by  D.  B.  Wier,  formerly  of  this  State.  The  growth  of  the 
tree  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent ;  the  fruit  is  of 
the  same  size,  ripens  a  few  days  later  and  is  perhaps  a 
little  better  in  quality.  The  pit  is  more  flattened  and 
somewhat  larger.  It  has  fruited  here  three  years  and 
seems  to  be  productive ;  color  red.  The  Amarelle  Bouquet 
is  a  variety  distributed  by  Professor  Budd  some  years  ago. 
The  tree  is  very  dwarf  in  habit.  Trees  planted  in  1885  are 
only  five  feet  in  hight  and  have  borne  full  crops  for  three 
years.  The  fruit,  however,  is  small  and  somewhat  bitter  ; 
it  ripens  with  the  Early  Richmond  and  is  red  in  color. 
The  French  Amarelle  grows  thrifty  and  tall  and  has  very 
fine  dark-green,  glossy  foliage,  but  is,  I  am  afraid,  “  more 
ornamental  than  useful,”  as  its  fruit,  though  large  and 
good,  sets  very  sparingly — color  yellow  with  a  blush ;  two 
weeks  later  than  Early  Richmond.  I  applied  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  the  following  dates,  April  25  and  30  ;  May  16 
and  31,  and  June  14  and  16,  giving  a  double  dose  the  last 
time.  B.  BUCKMAN. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Ertbl’s  Victor  Hay  Press.— This  press  is  made  by 
Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  The  Victor  press  has  been 
before  the  public  for  24  years  and  has  always  given  satis¬ 
faction.  Those  who  want  a  good  hay  press  will  do  well  to 
correspond  with  the  Ertel  Company. 

Detachable  Broad  Tire. — An  enterprising  firm  in 
Western  New  York  has  put  on  the  market  a  device  for 
changing  the  width  of  the  tires  of  farm  wagons.  The  wide 
tire  is  simply  a  thick  iron  band  just  large  enough  to  pass 
around  the  wheel,  and  fitted  with  suitable  bolts  for  fasten¬ 
ing  it  to  the  rim  of  the  latter.  These  tires  will  cost  from 
$14  to  $18  per  set  of  four— the  price  depending  on  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  iron,  which  ranges  from  one-fourth  to  three - 
eighths  of  an  inch.  A  set  of  new  wheels  with  four-inch 
tires  will  cost  $30  or  $35. 

Grinding  Feed  by  Wind  Power.— Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  farmers  and  dairymen  can  testify  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  economy  of  grinding  feed  for  stock  on  their 
own  farms,  rather  than  hauling  their  grain  over  miles  of 
rough  or  muddy  roads  and  paying  heavy  tolls.  In  my  es¬ 
timation  there  is  no  power  in  the  world  so  convenient  and 
economical  as  a  Halliday  geared  wind-mill.  How  large  a 
wind-mill  would  be  required  to  do  the  work  of  six  horses  ? 
A  wheel  25  feet  in  diameter  possesses  six-horse  power  in  a 
good,  strong  wind,  but  there  is  not  one  farmer,  feeder  or 
dairyman  in  50  who  needs  a  six-horse  power  if  he  uses  a 
wind-mill.  If  he  has  to  furnish  horses  and  driver,  then  it 
is  economy  to  do  as  large  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  but  not  so  when  wind  power  is 
employed.  Wind  power  costs  nothing  after  the  original 
outlay,  except  oil  for  lubrication,  and  by  having  proper 
elevators  and  bins,  the  grinding  can  be  done  when  the 
men  are  busy  in  the  field,  or  asleep,  for  that  matter. 

o.  t.  a. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Halliday  geared  wind-mill  is  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Wind-Mill  Co.,  of  Batavia,  Ill.  Send  for  the  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  this  company  and  see  what  is  said  about 
the  use  of  wind-mills  for  grinding  feed. 

New  English  Implements.— At  the  recent  show  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  machines  were  shown.  The  English  papers  speak  of  two 
of  these  as  follows :  “  Perhaps  the  most  striking  novelties 
in  the  showyard  are  the  combinations  of  carts  and  wagons 
with  weiglng  machines.  The  weight  of  the  body  of  the 
vehicle  and  its  contents  is  lifted  off  the  wheels  by  a  lever, 
and  is  shown  immediately  on  the  self-registering  steel- 
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yard  attached.  If  desired,  the  weight  can  be  printed 
automatically  on  the  ticket.”  “A  new  railway  milk  can, 
the  *  Redcliffe,’  is  exhibited.  The  novelty  in  the  can  is 
that  it  is  mounted  on  two  small  wheels,  and  can  be  wheeled 
instead  of  being  rolled,  very  much  as  a  sack  barrow  is.  The 
can  rests  on  its  bottom  firmly,  except  when  it  is  tilted, 
and  the  wheels  are  thus  brought  into  play.” 

Glore’s  Improved  Potato  Digger.— This  implement, 
made  by  Wm,  Glore’s  Sons,  Rising  Sun,  Indiana,  is  really 
a  potato  plow.  It  has  a  double-mold  board  and  bars  at 
the  back  to  separate  the  potatoes  from  the  earth.  Last 
year  we  gave  a  symposium  on  plowing  out  potatoes  and 
several  of  our  correspondents  claimed  to  have  found  this 
tool  very  effective. 

Trial  of  Seed  Sowers.— American  manufacturers  of 
seed  sowers  are  informed  by  Consul-General  Bourn  that  a 
trial  of  seed  sowers  will  be  held  at  Foggia,  Italy,  October 
20,  1800.  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  U.  S.  Consul-General,  Rome, 
Italy,  will  send  full  information,  or  the  facts  may  be 
learned  from  No.  115,  April  1800,  of  the  Consular  Reports 
issued  by  the  State  Department. 

Cultivator  as  A  Marker. — Our  marker  was  broken 
the  other  day  just  as  we  wanted  to  mark  some  land  for 
pop  corn.  One  of  the  boys  took  the  Higganum  horse  hoe, 
removed  all  the  teeth  but  the  rear  two,  opened  the  bars 
to  the  last  hole  and  fitted  a  stick  so  that  it  dragged  three 
feet  to  one  side.  With  this  arrangement  the  furrows  were 
made  with  one  horse,  in  excellent  shape. 

Road  Rollers.— The  Ames  Plow  Company  of  Boston, 
make  an  excellent  roller  for  use  in  macadamizing  or  in  fin¬ 
ishing  roadways  and  streets.  There  is  no  sense  in  trying 
to  do  a  half-way  job  of  road  making.  It  is  not  enough  to 
simply  put  broken  stones  on  the  roads.  They  must  be 
packed  and  rolled  into  proper  shape.  This  roller,  with 
road  machine  and  stone-crusher,  will  make  an  excellent 
outfit  tor  road  building. 

Freeman  Feed  Cutter.— This  cutter  is  made  by  the  S. 
Freeman  &  Sons’  Manufacturing  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 
The  No.  16  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  stockmen  who  feed  SO 
or  more  head  of  stock,  and  is  especially  useful  for  cutting 
silage.  It  is  said  to  cut  every  kind  of  green  or  dry  fodder, 
including  the  largest  corn-stalks,  husked  or  unhusked.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  many  dairymen  who  do  not  use  a 
silo  cut  their  dry  stalks,  grain  and  all,  to  feed  the  cows. 
The  Freeman  cutter  will  do  this  well.  Smaller  sizes  are 
made  for  those  who  desire  them.  Send  for  the  catalogue 
and  see  how  the  cutter  is  made. 

Forster’s  Patent  Rock  Crusher.— On  page  405  we 
spoke  of  a  stone  crusher  that  gave  very  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  preparing  stones  for  macadamizing  roads.  The 
implement  there  referred  to  is  made  by  The  Totten  &  Hogg 
Iron  &  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  crusher, 
as  we  have  previously  explained,  comes  as  near  to  the 
work  done  by  the  heavy  hammer  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
workman  as  is  possible.  The  stone  is  left  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  while  the  machine  itself  is  simple,  durable  and  easily 
managed.  Contractors,  township  boards  or  others  who 
are  interested  in  road  improvement,  are  advised  to  secure 
circulars  of  this  machine. 

Hay  Loaders  For  Grain.— Several  years  ago  I  tried 
loading  grain  with  the  hay  loader.  I  found  that  when  the 
grain  was  dry  enough  to  be  fit  for  storing  in  the  barn  with¬ 
out  danger  of  heating  or  becoming  musty,  the  loader  would 
shell  and  leave  so  much  of  it  on  the  ground  that  it  could 
not  be  profitably  used.  The  forks  of  the  loader  must  be 
forced  through  the  grain  by  the  weight  of  the  machine  and 
the  needed  pressure  will  shell  more  than  any  farmer  will 
like  to  see  left  on  the  ground.  The  wheels  will  also  shell 
some  grain,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  more  or  less  of  it. 
The  loader  is  a  very  useful  labor-saving  machine,  but  on 
some  farms  it  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  very  wet 
season  like  that  of  last  year.  Many  of  my  meadows  were 
soft  owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall,  and  the  wagon  and 
loader,  cutting  into  the  sod,  would  require  more  than  one 
team  to  handle  them  to  advantage.  Notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  of  wet  seasons  and  rolling  meadows,  the  hay- 
loader  will  come  into  general  use  on  the  recommendation  of 
its  own  merits.  C.  S.  RICE. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  III. 

The  years  that  went  by  left  my  father  an  old  man,  fast 
bordering  on  invalidism,  and  my  mother  quite  feeble  and 
a  confirmed  invalid  ;  while  I  had  arrived  at  “  an  uncertain 
age,”  and  was  a  spinster.  In  the  interim  I  had  not  been 
idle.  While  my  hands  were  busy  with  daily  tasks,  my 
mind  had  been  taking  notes  from  every-day  observance. 
I  not  only  dotted  down  items  of  success,  and  noted  mis¬ 
takes  on  the  home  farm,  but  kept  watch  of  those  ou  the 
neighbors’  places,  and  while  I  was  silent  and  gathered  in 
knowledge  from  these  sources,  I  read  everything  that  fell 
in  my  way  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture  and  dairy¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  raising  of  stock.  Meanwhile  my  posi¬ 
tion  became  assured.  Although  my  father  was  too  much 
of  an  old  fogy  to  own  to  any  superiority  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  on  my  part,  yet  behind  all  his  apparent 
obstinacy,  he  did  own  to  himself,  though  never  to  others, 
that  I  was  the  better  manager.  I  dared  not  boast,  but  had 
to  keep  meek  and  lowly  in  the  paternal  eye.  Thus  I  gained 
power  which  couldn’t  be  disputed.  Gradually  the  farm¬ 
ing  fell  on  my  shoulders— the  ordering,  gathering  and  dis¬ 
position  of  the  crops  and  farm  produce.  Before  I  was 
fairly  aware  of  the  fact,  1  had  become  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  which  is  often  more  potent  than  the  throne 
itself. 

During  this  period  the  owner  of  the  farm  died,  and  the 
place  itself,  which  was  heavily  encumbered,  had  to  be 
sold,  It  was  purchased  by  a  near  relative  of  mine,  subject 


to  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  we  remained  on  it,  year  after 
year,  paying  a  nominal  rent.  My  brothers  saw  no  money 
in  farming,  and  turned  their  backs  on  the  plow  and  hoe, 
and  went  to  the  city  as  clerks,  where  they  had  hard  work, 
small  pay  and  no  enjoyment,  to  my  mind.  It  was  the  old 
story :  Farming  is  hard,  dirty,  groveling  work,  rewarded 
with  coarse  clothes  and  “  pork  and  taters.”  Perhaps  I  was 
less  favored  than  they.  I  had  no  beauty  to  boast  of,  and 
cared  nothing  for  fine  clothes.  In  my  eye  the  farmer  was 
lord  of  the  roost.  He  held  power  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  blades  of  grass  and  sheaves  of  grain  made 
obeisance  to  him.  He  was  in  direct  union  and  close  com¬ 
panionship  as  well  as  in  joint  partnership  with  Him  who 
blesses  with  dew,  waters  with  rain,  fructifies  with  sun¬ 
shine,  and  gives ‘‘the  increase.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I 
became  a  farmer  and  the  owner  of  flocks  and  herds,  when 
I  held  in  honor  and  praise  all  of  these  things  so  closely 
allied  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil  ?  All  the  proceeds  of  the 
dairy  as  well  as  of  the  poultry  and  sheep  came  into  my  hands. 
Thus  I  earned  the  money  for  the  rent,  supported  and 
clothed  the  family,  which  now  consisted  of  my  parents,  a 
younger,  lovely  sister,  who  was  a  joint  partner  with  me, 
a  brother  who  was  intellectually  unfit  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self,  and  myself. 

I  labored,  however,  under  many  disadvantages,  owing  to 
my  father’s  old-fashionod  ideas  and  a  lack  of  judgment  as 
to  how  to  direct  affairs.  He  could  not  or  would  not  look  into 
the  nature  of  things  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  failure. 
While  I  argued  that  we  should  raise  on  the  farm  all  or 
nearly  all  that  we  consumed,  he  could  not  see  the  point. 
I  held  that  we  should  keep  more  stock  and  make  our  own 
manure  for  the  enrichment  of  the  soil  so  as  to  raise  greater 
crops.  This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  ideas.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  make  another  man’s  farm  rich.  I  urged 
that  we  should  keep  more  cows  in  the  dairy,  spread  the 
manure  on  the  land,  and  raise  more  grass  and  grain. 
I  thought  we  ought  to  raise  our  own  bread,  and  did  carry 
this  point  later  on  when  my  father  grew  more  feeble,  and  I 
became,  as  it  were,  a  staff  for  his  declining  years. 

By  degrees  I  had  accumulated  quite  a  handsome  sum  of 
money,  which  I  became  so  impatient  to  increase  that  I 
drew  all  my  funds  out  of  the  bank  and  invested  them  in 
Government  bonds,  which,  at  that  time,  were  paying  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  As  my  means  increased,  I  became 
enamored  of  the  usurious  rates  of  interest  paid  by  West¬ 
ern  county  bonds,  and  invested  a  portion  of  my  money  in 
them.  Some  of  them  paid  as  high  as  10  per  cent.  Interest 
semi-annually.  I  was  delighted  with  these,  and  regularly 
presented  my  coupons  and  drew  the  interest  in  gold. 
Every  cent  of  it  was  saved  religiously,  and  added  to  my 
earnings,  which  were  not  much  in  comparison,  and  the 
whole  went  periodically  for  another  bond  of  the  same 
kind.  Then  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  buying  railroad  bonds. 
I  was  making  money  in  this  way  faster  than  on  the  farm ; 
but  at  last  the  bottom  fell  out  and  I  lost  a  considerable 
amount.  I  became  discouraged  and  down-hearted. 

At  this  time  my  father  suddenly  died  ;  my  mother  was 
wholly  dependent  and  an  invalid  ;  my  brother  also  de¬ 
pended  on  me.  Although  willing  and  able  to  do  much 
work  under  direction,  he  required  a  care-taker  like  a  child. 
Although  possessed  of  no  ability,  still  he  proved  a  blessing 
in  many  ways.  My  father  died  in  the  spring  after  the 
work  of  the  year  had  begun.  All  the  heirs  to  his  estate 
agreed  that  everything  should  remain  as  it  was  for  the 
ensuing  year.  In  the  fall  the  crops  and  stock  were  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  were  divided.  My  operations  in  the  bonds 
of  wild  cat  railroads  and  other  like  investments  that  paid 
a  high  rate  of  interest  which,  of  course  meant  low  security, 
had  so  disgusted  me  with  that  sort  of  business  that  I  de¬ 
termined  to  invest  my  money  where  I  could  walk  on  it  and 
hold  it  more  under  my  control.  Having  gathered  every¬ 
thing  together,  I  found  myself  possessed  of  $2,200.  After 
looking  around  a  little,  I  bought  a  farm  of  48  acres,  and  I 
paid  $100  per  acre  for  it.  On  it  was  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house,  situated  in  a  sloping  valley,  about  which  the  sunshine 
played  all  the  day.  There  were  also  a  good  barn,  wagon- 
house,  wood-shed,  cow-shed  and  corn  crib.  A  large  old 
apple  orchard  broke  the  force  of  the  west  winds  and  I  had 
also  two  acres  of  heavy  oak  timber.  A  stream  of  never- 
failing  water  had  already  been  brought  to  the  kitchen  and 
barn,  in  lead  pipes,  and  I  had  been  observaut  enough  to  see 
that  there  was  a  supply  of  water  in  the  pasture.  Thus  I 
was  fairly  equipped  in  this  respect.  My  calamities  were 
not  yet  at  an  end,  however.  Before  pay  day  arrived  a 
Western  railroad  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  one  of  its 
$1,000  bonds  I  held.  To  realize,  I  had  to  sell  it  at  a  dis¬ 
count  of  $700  on  $1,000.  Moreover,  a  county  $100  bond 
proved  to  be  entirely  worthless.  With  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  a  discouraged  heart,  however,  I  took  the  farm  subject 
to  a  $3,500  mortgage. 

I  was  40  and  beginning  to  think  I  had  seen  my  best  days. 
However,  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  The  contract 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  the  fall.  I  had  the  winter  be¬ 
fore  me  for  planning.  I  was  left  without  stock ;  there  was 
not  a  cow  on  the  place,  and  we  were  about  out  of  butter. 
I  had  purchased  a  few  sheep,  and  the  old  family  team  of 
horses  together  with  some  grain  and  hay  at  the  sale  of 
father’s  stock.  I  had  a  little  ready  money  by  me.  A  drove 
of  cows  came  along  the  road.  In  it  was  a  pure-blood  year¬ 
ling  Devon  heifer,  supposed  to  be  due  to  calve  in  the 
spring,  and  a  two-year  old  three-quarters-blood  Jersey, 
giving  milk  at  the  time,  and  having  the  recommendation 
of  sucking  herself.  She  was  a  beauty,  and  I  had  never 
owned  or  had  anything  to  do  with  Jersey  blood.  But  for 
her  single  failing,  the  drover  told  me  the  man  who  had 
raised  her  would  not  have  parted  with  her  for  less  than 
$100.  I  offered  him  $28  for  her  and  $15  for  the  red  heifer. 
He  deliberated  a  while,  but  finally  took  the  money.  I  was 
ridiculed  before  my  face  and  doubtless  still  worse  behind 
my  back.  I  was  told  several  times  that  the  in-calf  heifer 
would  never  come  in ;  but  I  was  stubborn  and  wise  in  my 
own  conceit.  I  invented  a  sort  of  a  chair  poke  and  put  it 


on  the  Jersey’s  neck  to  prevent  her  from  getting  her  own 
milk.  She  proved  to  be  the  most  docile  and  gentle  creature 
living.  I  could  do  anything  with  her,  and  she  and  I  be¬ 
came  great  friends.  Being  short  of  butter,  I  churned  her 
milk.  Five  quarts  of  it  made  a  pound  of  beautiful  butter. 
After  this  we  (the  family)  were  never  out  of  milk  or  butter. 

In  the  subsequent  spring,  an  offer  was  made  to  me  to 
rent  for  a  term  of  four  years  the  farm  on  which  I  resided. 
I  rented  it  at  the  old  rate,  not  feeling  willing  to  remove 
my  mother  to  a  new  home  at  her  advanced  age.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  124  acres,  woodland  and  all.  I  concluded  to  work 
my  own  land  also,  as  it  lay  nearby,  and  put  in  my  house  a 
man  to  work  for  me  by  the  day  as  a  tenant.  I  found  1 
could  make  my  farm  much  better  by  so  doing,  as  I  could 
keep  more  stock  and  manage  things  more  easily.  c.  B. 


IV Oman's  IVork. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY. 

EFORE  the  little  metal-topped  salt  sprinklers  are  put 
away,  they  should  always  be  carefully  wiped  after 
each  meal ;  if  any  salt  appears  to  be  lodged  inside  the  neck, 
it  should  be  shaken  out,  and  the  inside  of  the  top  wiped. 
This  not  only  keeps  the  sprinklers  in  better  order,  but  pre¬ 
vents  the  metal  top  from  rusting.  If  such  precautions  are 
neglected,  the  metal  soon  becomes  unsightly ;  we  all  know 
the  liability  of  salt  to  engender  rust.  In  damp  weather  it 
often  seems  difficult  to  keep  these  sprinklers  in  working 
order ;  but  they  are  so  much  cleaner  and  more  convenient 
than  the  open  salt  cellars  that  their  use  fully  repays  the 
trouble.  In  filling  them,  if  the  salt  has  been  put  near  the 
fire  to  dry  it  should  always  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
cool  before  it  is  put  into  the  sprinklers,  for  if  put  in  warm, 
it  will  harden  into  a  cake.  In  the  nicer  sprinklers  a  little 
jagged  piece  of  plated  metal  is  loose  inside ;  this  shakes 
about  with  the  salt,  and  prevents  it  from  hardening. 
These  little  things  need  a  good  deal  of  attention  ;  a  table 
soon  looks  slovenly  if  the  salt  and  pepper  boxes  are  ill- 
filled,  the  sauce  and  vinegar  bottles  stained  with  driblets 
of  their  contents,  and  the  water  carafe  dubiously  clouded. 
Some  of  the  nicest-looking  tables  I  have  seen  were  really 
skimpy,  when  it  came  down  to  details  ;  but  everything  was 
so  neat,  so  sweet  and  tasteful,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole 

was  suggestive  of  anything  but  poverty. 

* 

*  * 

“  Chat  By  the  Way  ”  has  so  often  offered  a  little  “preach  ” 
about  the  demoralizing  effect  of  setting  the  table  just  any¬ 
how,  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  refer  to  it  again.  But  it  will 
take  a  lot  of  preaching  before  some  housekeepers  realize 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  neat  and  tasteful  as  to  be  just 
neat,  and  nothing  more.  Do  let  us  have  a  little  more  pret¬ 
tiness  in  our  work  a  day  lives  ;  it  does  not  mean  so  much 
extra  work,  when  we  know  how.  Cleanliness  comes  first, 
of  course,  but  cleanliness  is  quite  compatible  with  real 
ugliness.  An  orderly  and  well  set  table  may  be  thoroughly 
attractive,  even  if  set  with  common  crockery  and  coarse 
linen.  There  seems  no  excuse  for  these  near  a  big  city 
where  shops  abound,  for  really  pretty  table  ware  is  as 
cheap  as  ugly  utensils.  It  all  depends  on  the  buyer’s  taste. 

* 

*  * 

Now,  I  have  otten  heard  young  women  say  that  it  was 
useless  for  them  to  waste  time  in  trying  to  make  their  sur¬ 
roundings  prettier,  because  their  efforts  were  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  household.  This  seems  a  very  narrow  view 
to  take :  there  is  to  me  such  a  pleasure  iu  turning  barren¬ 
ness  into  beauty— in  making  homely  surroundings  suggest 
taste  and  refinement — that  this  alone  would  be  an  incen¬ 
tive,  even  without  the  approval  of  others.  "Beauty  is 
its  own  excuse  for  being” — even  when  it  takes  form  in  a 
few  timid  little  touches  about  the  family  rooms.  Certainly 
there  may  be  some  grudging  spirits  that  look  with  an  un¬ 
kindly  eye  on  the  slightest  effort  for  beauty,  even  when  it 
is  not  attended  by  extra  expense;  but  we  usually  notice 
that  people  who  begin  by  decrying  such  efforts  end  by  tak¬ 
ing  personal  interest  in  them.  Besides,  is  it  not  sometimes 
true  that  the  family  reformers  begin  reform  rather  with 
the  air  of  declaring  war  on  the  objectors  ?  When  im¬ 
provements  are  undertaken  with  a  sort  of  superior  I-am- 
more-cultured-than-you  air,  it  is  not  strange  if  the  vandals 
declare  that  these  aesthetic  ideas  are  just  nonsense.  If 
reforms  are  undertaken  slowly  and  modestly  the  less 
{esthetic  members  of  the  household  are  very  likely  to  fall 
into  line  by  degrees.  By  all  means,  let  us  make  all  the 
prettiness  possible  about  us. 

* 

*  * 

When  laying  aside  any  uncut  dress  material  which  is 
likely  to  be  unused  for  some  time,  it  is  advisable  to  roll  it, 
instead  of  folding,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  creases.  Take 
a  broom-handle,  if  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  and  roll 
it  tightly  with  several  thicknesses  of  old  material,  to  make 
it  soft,  then  roll  the  material  smoothly  over  this.  This 
plan  is  especially  desirable  iu  layiug  aside  uncut  silk,  and 
it  may  also  be  found  serviceable  for  keeping  materials 
which  have  eeu  picked  apart  before  they  are  made  up. 
It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  remove  creases  caused 
by  folding.  Emily  Louise  Taplin. 
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W  hen  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Casiorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Casiorls, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  OIL  STOVE. 
VALUED  contributor  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  lately  made  such  a  sweeping 
charge  against  oil  stoves  as  a  nuisance 
that  the  Chief  Cook  is  moved  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  defend  them.  According  to  her 
own  story,  the  lady  referred  to  has  used  one 
make  of  stove  for  the  short  period  of  six 
months.  One  who  has  had  some  slight  ex¬ 
perience  with  at  least  three  different  kinds, 
and  who  has  used  one  make  constantlyfor  all 
household  cooking  for  seven  years,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  pardoned  for  thinking  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks.  Although  our  friend 
who  has  resolved  on  “  no  moreoil  stoves  ”  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  stove  in  question  was  a  good 
heater,  with  little  odor,  and  very  easy  to  use, 
she  condemns  it  utterly  for  the  one  fault 
of  smoking  the  ceilinsrs,  and  concludes  that 
this  is  a  common  fault  of  oil  stoves.  An 
oil-stove  is  but  alampon  a  larger  scale,  and 
needs  the  same  treatment:  we  all  know  that 
a  lamp  will  emit  odor  if  the  burnersare  not 
kept  bright  or  if  the  wicks  become  clogged, 
or  stand  in  gummy  oil  without  use  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
stoves.  We  know,  too,  that  if  a  lamp  wick  is 
turned  up  high  enough  to  smoke,  it  will 
smoke,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  oil  stove. 
But  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  a  good  oil 
stove  to  smoke  and  blacken  everything  in 
the  room  where  it  stands,  than  it  is  for  a 
lamp  to  smoke  and  blacken  its  chimneys  so 
that  it  will  give  no  light. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  draft  of 
the  chimney  is  such  that  one  evening’s 
use  will  render  it  opaque,  while  another 
chimney  of  different  shape  or  length  on 
the  same  lamp  will  draw  well  and  remain 
reasonably  clear  for  several  evenings.  It 
may  be,  then,  that  a  difference  in  the  chim¬ 
neys  or  the  fixtures  around  the  flame  may 
make  a  difference,  so  that  some  makes  of 
stove  are  worse  than  others  in  this  respect : 
but  there  certainly  are  makes  that  do  not 
have  this  evil  habit,  if  they  are  properly 
trimmed  and  watched  at  first.  When  the 
stove  is  just  lighted,  as  it  heats,  the  draft 
increases,  and  if  the  wick  be  turned  too 
high  at  first,  it  may  be  found  five  minutes 
later  smoking  fearfully.  But  in  order  to 
control  this,  wnich  is  in  a  minor  measure  a 
characteristic  of  lamps  also,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  the  wick  up  carefully  at  first 
and  to  see  that  It  is  all  right  when  the  parts 
have  become  heated. 

A  small  white-kalsomined  room  in  which 
an  oil  stove  had  stood  for  the  past  year 
(doing  all  the  family  cooking.^iaking,  etc.), 
and  which  received  no  attention  last 
spring,  has  just  been  put  in  the  kalso- 
miner’s  hands.  Marks  of  flies  were  more 
prominent  than  traces  of  smoke,  but  when 
asked  whether  he  often  had  to  cover  such 
dirty  walls,  the  workman  replied  :  “  Dirty! 
do  you  call  them  ?  These  are  clean  by  the 
side  of  those  in  most  kitchens.  Some  of 
them  have  to  have  three  coats,  while  one 
will  make  these  all  right.”  Rembembering 
the  large  kitchen  In  her  girlhood’s  borne, 
with  its  wood  stove,  where  the  ceiling  re¬ 
ceived,  as  a  rule,  three  coats  of  white- wash 
in  the  spring,  and  one  or  two  in  the  fall, 
before  it  was  considered  respectably  white, 
the  Chief  Cook  considers  the  above  disinter¬ 
ested  testimony  as  speaking  pretty  well 
for  the  oil  stove  so  far  as  smoking  the 
walls  is  concerned.  Two  or  three  things 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  such 
stoves  may  prove  satisfactory— that  a  good 
make  should  not  be  condemned  for  the 
faults  of  a  bad  one  goes  without  saying ; 
but  all  makes  must  be  kept  evenly 
trimmed,  well-filled  and  clean.  “Clean,” 
does  uot  mean  simply  free  from  dirt,  but 
all  the  parts  around  the  wicks  must  be  kept 
bright.  Ammonia  and  ashes  will  brighten 
the  brass  tubes  beautifully,  if  they  are 
washed  and  dried  at  once  after  the  cleaning 
stuff  has  been  applied.  Sapolio  is  also  easy 
to  use  for  those  who  prefer  it. 

In  all  families  where  there  are  young 
childreu  or  invalids,  these  stoves  are  inval¬ 
uable.  With  a  single  stove  having  two 
five-inch  wicks,  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
water  can  be  heated  in  five  minutes  ;  and  a 
saving  of  time  often  means  life  or  death  in 
sudden  illness.  An  invalid  wife  can  do  the 
work  for  a  small  family  with  comparative 
ease,  with  the  help  of  a  good  oil  stove,  for 
the  good  man  can  fill  the  stove  in  the 
morning,  and  it  will  need  no  further  at¬ 
tention  in  this  respect,  while  the  utensils 
used  around  it  may  be— indeed  are  pre¬ 
ferably— of  tin  or  gramte-ware,  which  may 
be  kept  as  clean  as  the  table  ware,  with  as 
little  expenditure  of  strength.  People  of 
little  common-sense,  or  those  who  are  so 
careless  as  to  light  their  fires  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  to  fill  their  lamps  while  burning, 
are  not  advised  to  use  oil  stoves :  but  those 
who  are  reason ibly  careful  and  cleanly 
will  find  them  safe  and  satisfactory.  A 


single  stove,  which  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  at  retail,  will  soon  re¬ 
pay  its  cost  to  use  on  summer  ironing-days 
only.  Oil  costs  less  than  wood,  and  a  fore¬ 
noon’s  ironing  without  the  heat  of  a 
kitchen  stove  added  to  that  of  a  sweltering 
day,  is  robbed  of  half  its  terrors. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  work  which  these 
stoves  do,  it  may  be  said  that  the  baking  is 
the  only  thing  about  which  there  seems  to 
be  some  question.  One  instance  may  be 
mentioned  where  a  family  possessed  of  a 
good  cook  stove  used  the  oil  stove  for  bak¬ 
ing  because  it  baked  so  much  better. 
Many  people  think  the  tin  ovens  cannot 
bake  well.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case; 
hut  for  these  there  is  at  least  one  make 
which  has  a  cast-iron  oven  much  like  an 
ordinary  cook  stove.  The  owner  of  one  of 
these  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  oil 
stoves. 


THE  FAMILY  TEMPER. 

HTS,  in  many  cases,  is  as  pronounced 
and  characteristic  a  thing  as  any  in¬ 
herited  feature,  form  or  manner.  It  seems 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  children  of  some 
households  should  be  docile,  sunny  and 
gentle-mannered ;  and  quite  as  inevitable 
that  those  of  another  home  should  be  frac¬ 
tious,  obstinate  or  revengeful. 

Sometimes  a  serene  or  a  courageous  spirit, 
an  even  and  placid  temper  seem  to  descend 
from  father  to  son  as  does  the  ancestral 
property.  Sometimes,  along  with  other 
things,  we  can  see  transmitted  a  suspicious, 
surly  or  otherwise  ungenerous  disposition. 
But,  heredity  aside — for  it  is  not  altogether 
a  matter  of  inheritance — I  often  wonder 
who  it  is  that  decrees  the  family  temper,  not 
wittingly,  of  course,  but, as  we  do  very  many 
decisive  things,  unconsciously.  Sometimes 
I  fancy  it  is  the  father  whose  bright  frank¬ 
ness  and  cheery  courage  and  tender-hearted¬ 
ness  inspire  all  the  household  with  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit.  Sometimes,  alas!  it  is  he  whose 
moroseness  or  fault-finding  reappears  in  the 
children.  Sometimes  it  is  the  mother’s 
sweetness  and  serenity  that  leaven  the 
rising  household.  Sometimes,  I  fear,  her 
petulance  or  pettiness,  her  covetousness 
(even  for  her  children)  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  in  many  unlovely  traits,  and  chill  and 
darken  the  home  atmosphere. 

Whoever  it  is  that  sets  the  fashion  of  the 
household  temper,  great  responsibility  rests 
on  that  person,  as  it  does,  indeed,  in  some 
degree,  on  every  one  in  this  matter.  We  all 
add  our  bit  of  force  to  the  ferment,  if  fer¬ 
ment  there  be,  often  or  occasionally.  We 
can  hardly  escape  being  often  either  peace¬ 
makers  or  peace-breakers.  We  know  the 
fortitude  that  crowns  the  one;  the  other  wins 
hisown  punishment, though  no  anatnemabe 
uttered.  Both  good  and  ill-nature  are  contag¬ 
ious.  Either  can  be  cultivated.  Ttcostsmore 
effort  and  self-sacrifice  to  maintain  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  former;  but  I  think  we  shall  find 
it  well  worth  the  trouble. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  it ;  each 
has  her  own  recipe,  and  each  doubtless 
finds  her  own  rule  fittest,  at  least  in  her 
case.  But  it  might  be  profitable  to  com¬ 
pare  the  formulas  for  so  desirable  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  fare.  I  am  far  from 
understanding  all  the  mysteries  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  preservation  of  this  sovereign 
grace  of  good-nature.  Like  the  yeast  of  an 
inexperienced  housekeeper,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  on  hand,  while  a  dearth  is  soon  felt. 
I  am  sometimes  almost  ready  to  say.  with 
a  little-known  poet,  that  it  is  “the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  virtues.”  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son  says:  “Men  call  fretting  a  minor 
fault ;  but  I  know  of  no  vice — except 
drunkenness— which  so  destroys  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  household.”  Certainly  habitual 
good-nature,  consideration  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  add  more  than  almost  all  other  virtues 
to  the  daily  peace  and  cheer  of  a  home,  and, 
most  of  all,  they  furnish  a  genial  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  all  other  virtues  and  graces 
love  to  grow. 

I  submit  the  following  hints:  It  is  a 
good  plan,  if  one  of  the  family  is  seen  to  be, 
for  the  time,  fretful,  blue,  or  “touchy,” 
for  the  others  to  be  especially  careful  not  to 
give  offence,  by  word  or  deed.  If  there  are 
but  two,  and  they  will  but  take  turns  with 
their  tempers,  all  will  be  well. 

“It  is  the  second  word  that  makes  the 
quarrel.”  This' is  not  original  with  me, 
but  is  an  excellent  thing  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  last  word  is  to  be  shunned  by  all 
parties.  Only  he  can  be  certain  not  to 
have  it  who  is  careful  not  to  speak  the 
first  (ill-natured)  one. 

“  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.” 
And  silence  is  often  the  softest  answer  one 
can  give.  Silence  is  often  the  best  cure  for 
one’s  own  vexation,  even  if  it  be  a  “  nervous 
irritability.” 

Retreat  is  sometimes  the  most  masterly 


of  movements.  Anything  to  avoid  a  quar¬ 
rel,  so  that  principle  be  not  compromised. 
And  if  retreat  seem  the  best  part  of  wisdom, 
let  it  be,  if  possible,  before  the  wordy  en¬ 
gagement  begins. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  tell  people 
disagreeable  things,  not  nearly  so  often 
as  some  of  us  think.  This  is  a  fertile  germ 
of  dissension. 

Some  fresh  and  worthy  interest  is  often 
a  good  preventive  of  bickering.  The  habit 
of  ill  matured  gossip  seems  allied  to  that  of 
malicious  fanlt-finding. 

It  is  best  to  stop  while  one  can.  One  can 
“learn  to  be  quiet.” 

Not  all  fretting  is  conscious  of  itself,  or 
meant  unkindly  even  when  it  cuts  most 
keenly.  One  can  become  willingly  patient 
in  such  instances.  This  sort  is  usually  due 
to  habit,  or  to  over-strained  nerves.  But 
it  is  a  habit  that  strengthens  itself,  and 
causes  much  pain.  And  it  injures  him  or 
her  who  frets  moat  of  all. 

Nothing  really  hurts  us.  however  it  may 
annoy  or  wound,  save  what  results  from 
our  own  fault,  or  begets  in  us  a  kindred 
fault.  This  ought  to  help  us  to  be  patient, 
i  OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


FRUIT  JUICES. 

RECENT  admirable  article  in  The 
RURALon  “  Preserving  Small  Fruits.” 
omitted  one  method  much  liked  bv  this 
household.  It  is  to  prepare  fruit  juices  as 
if  for  jelly,  sweeten  to  taste,  boil  one 
minute,  and  put  away  while  hot,  in  small 
cans  or  in  bottles  If  the  latter  are  nsed. 
the  corks  must  be  sealed  with  wax.  This 
preparation  makes  a  palatable  and  health¬ 
ful  tonic,  especially  useful  for  tired  house 
wives  and  ailing  people.  It  is  not.  to  bp 
confounded  with  home-made  fermented 
wines,  for  if  properly  made,  and  kept  in 
air-tight  vessels  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  it 
will  not  ferment  more  easily  than  will  fruit 
canned  entire. 

Juices  put  up  in  this  wav.  particularly 
those  of  the  currant  and  cherry,  without, 
sweetening,  and  used  in  combination  with 
Spitzenburg  apples  in  winter,  make  a  deli¬ 
cious  jelly,  very  acceptable  at  a  time  when 
the  supply  of  summer-made  jellies  is  nearly 
or  quite  exhausted. 

Our  way — which  we  think  a  good  one — 
of  extracting  the  juice  of  fruit  differs  from 
that  given,  in  that  we  add  no  water  to  the 
fruit,  but  put  it  dry  into  a  closelv-covered 
stone  jar,  which  is  placed  in  a  kettle  of 
water,  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
kept  at  that  stage  till  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  steamed,  it  is  then  strained 
and  measured  in  the  same  careful  manner 
laid  down  by  "  Katherine  B.  J.”  But  juice 
so  extracted,  being  undiluted  with  water, 
does  not  require  more  than  eight  minutes’ 
boiling  to  make  firm  jelly— less  it  the  fruit 
has  ripened  in  a  dry  time— before  adding 
the  heated  sugar,  and  no  boiling  after,  but 
it  must  be  stirred  a  bit  till  the  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  JUDY  JONES. 


LAYING  SIEGE  TO  “CARPET  BUGS.” 
E  take  special  pains  to  give  place  to 
this  article  just  at  this  time,  on 
account  of  its  reference  to  the  crop  of  larvjp 
which  appear  in  July,  or  sometimes  even  as 
late  as  August.  These  are  the  ones  which 
are  likely  to  be  overlooked  until  their  de¬ 
structive  work  has  been  done.  In  order 
that  all  may  know  how  some  portions  of  the 
country  have  suffered  from  these  pests,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  they  were  so  abundant  last  year  as  to 
be  swept  up  in  dust-pans.  The  great  point 
is  to  kill  the  beetle  early  in  the  season,  that 
eggs  may  not  be  laid  for  the  later  crop.  A 
simple  remedy  which  is  said  to  be  effective 
is  to  brush  all  infested  places  with  kerosene 
oil,  which  is  a  good  and  cheap  application 
for  keeping  down  nearly  every  form  of  in¬ 
sect  depredators. — eds. 

“  My  first  introduction  to  carpet  bugs 
came  about  in  this  wise  :  in  removing  some 
pampas  plumes  from  their  resting-place  at 
the  back  of  a  picture,  about  three  years 
ago,  I  found  them  covered  with  brown, 
fuzzy  bugs,  which  were  strangers  to  me, 
so  T  promptly  deposited  plumes  and  bugs 
in  the  stove,  taking  the  precaution  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  which  was 
carried  to  W.L.  Devereaux,  the  well-known 
entomologist,  who  said  it  was  a  carpet  bug. 
I  searched  the  room  thoroughly,  but  found 
only  two  under  the  carpet.  The  floor  was 
washed  with  boiling  water,  after  which  it 
received  a  second  bath  of  hot  water,  in 
which  were  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
turpentine.  After  the  floor  was  dry,  it  was 
sprinkled  around  the  edges  with  salt,  and 
insect  powder  was  sifted  over  that.  The 
carpet  was  laid  and  the  room  was  unoccu¬ 
pied  till  July,  when  the  second  crop  of 


"  bugs”  usually  appears.  The  carpet  was 
then  loosened  at  the  edges  and  two  or  three 
bugs  were  found.  Next  spring  every  room 
in  the  house  received  the  same  treatment. 
This  spring  neither  moths  nor  carpet-bugs 
were  found,  but  a  few  carpet  worms  re¬ 
sisted  the  treatment.  These  worms  are 
about  half  an  inch  long  and  have  a  little 
tuft  of  hairs  on  the  tail.  The  insects  of 
which  they  are  the  larvae  are  a  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  dark-brown 
or  black  at  each  end,  with  a  lighter  band 
across  the  midfile.  They  are  similar  to 
those  which  are  so  fond  of  ham,  if  not  just 
the  same.  The  larvae  do  not  seem  in  thr 
least  sffected  by  the  treatment  which  is  so 
successful  with  moths  and  carpet  bugs. 
They  lie  contentedly  in  a  bed  of  salt  and  in¬ 
sect  powder;  and  my  only  means  of  destruc¬ 
tion  thus  far  is  the  fire,  or  a  blow  with  the 
tack  hammer.  I  added  a  large  piece  of 
alum  to  the  boiling  water  to  which  the 
floors  were  treated  this  year,  and  hope  that 
may  prove  effective.  Has  any  one  a  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  treating  them  ?  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  Rural’s  potato  cutter, 
and  wonder  [  never  thought  of  it  myself. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 


Pis'cetlaneousi  Advertising. 

READERS  of  The  R.  N.-Y  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  hack. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $1  six  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


— jnj.  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878 

^8  W.  Baker  Jf  CG.’S 

Cocoa 

js  absolutely  pure  atul 
■r  wtpC.  i.  's  soluble. 

jf/Tm,  No  Chemicals 

HB  |  III  Ivlm  arc  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
111  I  a  I  lull  than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 

ill  Jj  [rib  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

HI  W I  I  Un  and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 

nil  |  |  |  B 11  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 

Mm  III  III  III  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ei- 
KjH  jf  I  II  ||l  silY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


FOR  ORCHARDISTS 

AND  ANY  OTHERS  WHO  USE  LADDERS. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

Is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
th*»  ladder,  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  it  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  Is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  gil  per  Set;  my  Price,  50 
cent*  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

X.  K.  FELLOWS,  Box  4.  Tenafly,  N,  J. 


will  Send  a  Sample 

Iiuggy,  Road  Cart 
OR  HARNESS 

toone  person  at  each  post-office 
who  w  1 11  show  to  others  who  we 
may  scud  to  see  it.  Many  people 
will  buy  if  they  cm  sep  for 
themselves,  tberefore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  get  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  One  or  All? 

Don't  miss  this  bargain.  y<-u  may  never 
have  another  We  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  first  class  in  every  pariicular. 
Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  catalogu  s  to  -el,  ft  from, 
and  gel  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
our  bargains. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO,, 

Carriage  Dept.  So.  7, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 


Labor,  Life:  Shirking-,  Death. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  department 
headed  “  Live  Stock”  and  also  to  “  Poultry- 
Yard.”  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these 
departments  and  increase  their  scope  and 
usefulness  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Except 
in  certain  favored  localities  the  success  of 
'  American  agriculture  is  soundly  based 
upon  the  feeding  and  breeding  of  live 
stock.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  as  a  factor  in  preserving  farm  fertil¬ 
ity,  chemical  fertilizers  are  designed  to 
help  out  animal  manures  rather  than  to 
supersede  them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to 
interest  its  readers  in  the  importance  of 
improving  the  quality  of  their  animals  by 
judicious  breeding  to  the  best  specimens  of 
the  desired  breed.  Breeders  of  such  stock 
will  readily  see  that  it  is  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests  to  show  our  readers  what  they  have 
to  sell  while  this  discussion  is  going  on. 


The  able  article  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  farmer  boy  in  the  land.  “  I 
am  too  old  to  go  to  college  now  !”  We  fre¬ 
quently  hear  young  men  make  this  state¬ 
ment.  Nonsense  1  It  is  a  foolish  idea  that 
college  life  is  for  young  boys  alone.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Henry  has  fully  cov¬ 
ered  this  objection.  Let  no  man  under  50 
years  of  age  feel  that  he  is  too  “  old  to  go 
to  college.”  Boys,  read  Prof.  Henry’s 
article,  and  then  plunge  in  harder  than 
ever  for  those  free  scholarships. 


A  little  later  in  the  season  farmers  may 
expect  to  be  overrun  with  “  sample  copies” 
of  so-called  farm  journals  that  promise  all 
sorts  of  tempting  “  premiums”  and  pres¬ 
ents.  Everv  year  just  before  the  fair  season 
opens,  dozens  of  these  catchpenny  sheets 
are  issued.  The  publishers  secure  all  the 
yearly  subscribers  they  can,  and  then,  after 
issuing  one  or  two  numbers,  suspend  publi¬ 
cation,  the  subscriber  thus  losing  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  which  he  has  paid.  It  is 
astonishing  that  men  who  are  supposed  to 
be  intelligent  and  sensible  are  caught  year 
after  year  in  this  same  trap.  The  rascals 
who  issue  these  fraudulent  sheets  do  a 
great  injury  to  genuine  papers  like  The 
R.  N.-Y.  They  should  be  hunted  out  of 
business  whenever  they  begin  their  fraudu¬ 
lent  work.  These  sheets  derive  a  large  part 
of  their  revenues  from  advertisements.  No 
reputable  advertiser  should  patronize  them. 
Any  legitimate  business  will  be  ruined  by 
association  with  such  concerns. 


*‘  I  thought  The  Rural  could  not  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  has 
forged  ahead  very  noticeably  since  the 
‘change.’”  m.  h.  c. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

‘‘You  are  putting  lots  of  fresh  blood  into 
The  Rural,  and  where  you  are  to  stop,  I 
do  not  know.  The  last  one  is  a  ‘  record- 
breaker’  sure !  You  make  some  of  the 
other  agricultural  papers  look,  ‘thin.’ 
Well,  you  have  my  profound  wishes  for 
good  luck  and  appreciated  effort.” 

Aurora,  O.  JOHN  gould. 

By  the  way,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  we  are  having  a  big  run  of  inquiries 
from  the  advertisements  that  we  are  run¬ 
ning;  but  we  credit  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  cer¬ 
tainly  a  greater  number  than  to  any  other 
paper.  hoover  &  prout. 

Avery,  Ohio. 

I  do  not  see  where  any  improvement  could 
be  made.  C.  h.  d. 

Rochdale,  Mass. 

Of  course,  I  wish  to  continue  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  No  farmer  small  or 
great  should  be  without  so  valuable  a  paper 
as  The  Rural.  You  must  please  the 
women,  however.  There  are  now  so  many 
ladies  in  the  poultry  business,  that  you 
ought  to  devote  at  least  one  page  to  that 
interest.  The  present  census  will  show  us 
that  it  is  second  to  no  other  in  food  produc¬ 
tion.  E.  c.  M. 

Windham  County,  Conn. 


A  friend  of  mine  says  he  made  $150  by 
taking  The  Rural’s  advice  and  holding  his 
potatoes,  and  so  he  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  it.  F.  s.  w. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Readers  will  kindly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  clubs  with 
all  respectable  periodicals  and 
will  guarantee  to  them  the  low¬ 
est  possible  combination  rates. 

We  cannot  afford  the  space 
which  a  standing  list  in  detail 
would  require.  The  following 
may  serve  as  illustrations  : 

R  N.-Y.  and  the  New  York  Weekly 
World,  $2.25. 

R  N.-Y.  and  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
$2.50. 

R  N.-Y.  and  Harper’s  Magazine,  $5. 
R  N.-Y.  and  The  Century,  $5.50. 

R  N.-Y.  and  American  Garden,  $3. 

R  N.-Y.  and  Christian  Union,  $4.50. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 


s 


THE  MERINO  AS  A  FEEDER. 

The  Merino  sheep  is  distinctively  a  wool 
sheep.  Sheep  of  this  breed  have  been  bred 
for  many  years  with  the  one  end  in  view 
of  making  the  most  wool  with  the  least 
amount  of  feed,  without  proper  regard  to 
size  and  bone,  and  as  a  result  the  best- 
bred  Merinos  are  small  compared  with  the 
other  breeds,  especially  the  Downs.  When 
they  are  put  into  the  yards  for  fattening 
the  larger  part  of  the  food  seems  to  go  into 
the  building  of  wool,  wrinkles,  and  grease, 
rather  than  to  the  formation  of  fatty  tis¬ 
sues.  The  breeders  of  these  sheep  claim 
that  a  sheep  eats  according  to  its  size.  This 
may  be  true,  but  not  necessarily  so,  yet  it 
is  a  commonly  accepted  fact,  and  so  they 
claim  that  a  quarter  more  Merinos  can  be 
kept  on  the  same  feed  than  of  almost  any 
other  breed. 

Merinos  are  not  very  profitable  if  kept  in 
the  yard  and  fed  one  winter  and  then  sold, 
because  in  such  a  short  time  one  would  not 
be  any  too  well  paid  for  the  feed  consumed. 
But  if  a  man  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot 
sell  lambs  to  advantage  and  raises  wethers 
and  then  sells  them  at  three  years  of  age,  I 
know  of  no  breed  that  would  pay  as  well 
as  the  Merino.  In  the  three  years  the 
wether  would  produce  30  pounds  of  wool, 
which,  at  the  present  prices,  would  be 
worth  $6.  This  would  more  than  pay  for 
the  cost  of  maintenance  while  growing  the 
carcass,  which  would  be  worth  at  that  age 
from  $5  to  $7 — a  net  profit.  No,  the  com¬ 
mon  wrinkly  Spanish  Merino  is  not  in  de¬ 
mand  among  feeders;  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  another  kind  of  Merino,  and  one 
that  is  never  filled.  I  refer  to  what  are 
known  as  the  Ohio,  Michigan,  Delaine,  or 
Black -top  Merinos.  These  sheep  are  of  an  al¬ 
most  totally  different  type,  with  large  frame, 
a  smooth,  not  very  greasy,  long,  silky  staple 
of  wool,  on  well  bred  species  measuring 
four  inches  in  length.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  a  flock  that  will  shear  10  pounds 
each,  ana  the  wool  is  worth  several  cents 
er  pound  more  than  common  greasy 
erino  wool,  and  when  these  sheep  are  put 
into  the  yards,  whether  as  lambs  or 
wethers,  there  is  a  frame  to  build  on. 
Food  given  to  them  makes  muscle  and  fat, 
and  in  the  spring  they  are  sure  to  bring 

food  prices  in  New  York.  Our  sheep  are 
ought  in  Buffalo  in  the  fall,  and  we  like 
to  get  Ohio  or  Michigan  lambs  and  wethers. 
Half-bred  Merinos  from  South  Down 
rams  are  also  desirable  sheep  for  feeding, 
uniting,  as  they  do,  the  best  qualities  of 
both  breeds. 

Merino  breeding  in  Western  New  York  is 
at  a  low  ebb  at  the  present  time,  and  many 
flockmasters  are  considering  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  introducing  Down  blood,  in  hopes  of 
making  the  offspring  more  salable.  There 
is  another,  and  better  way,  out  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  than  that,  and  that  is  to  breed 
away  from  wrinkles  and  grease,  and  to¬ 
wards  good-sized  carcass  and  mutton  qual¬ 
ities,  still  keeping  the  blood  pure.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  Delaine  rams.  I  saw 
several  the  other  day,  that  had  been 
brought  from  Ohio  last  autumn,  that 
weighed  from  170  to  180  pounds.  The 
lambs  sired  by  such  rams  from  small  ewes 
are  very  desirable  feeders.  Their  wool 
qualities  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  of  the 
Spanish  Merinos,  while  they  weigh  nearly 
as  much  as  pure  Delaines.  The  mutton  is 
fine-grained,  and  when  properly  fattened 
they  are  the  best  selling  sheep  of  their 
weight  in  the  New  York  market.  Though 
not  a  breeder  myself,  it  seems  very  im¬ 
portant  that  breeders  should  keep  the 
blood  pure.  The  depression  in  the  sheep 
business  is  merely  temporary,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  there  will  again  be  a  lively 
demand  for  thoroughbred  Merino  sheep, 
but  the  call  will  be  for  larger  sheep  than 
formerly.  One  man  in  a  neighboring  town, 
who  keeps  nearly  1,000  sheep,  realizing  this 
fact,  has  bought  a  number  of  Delaine  rams 
to  cross  with  his  ewes,  and  the  product  will 
find  a  ready  sale  in  this  vicinity,  because 
the  farmer  would  rather  buy  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  when  he  can  get  what  he  wants,  than 
from  any  one  else.  Sheep  feeding  is  on  the 
increase  in  New  York.  New  men  are  going 
into  it  year  by  year,  and  I  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  in  a  short  time  the  mutton  Merino 
will  become  one  of  the  most  popular  sheep 
of  the  day.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Lima,  N.  Y. 


“DRYING  OFF  COWS.” 

A  few  data  from  my  books  may  aid  in  en¬ 
abling  others  to  draw  probable  conclusions 
as  to  the  management  of  cows,  30,  60  or  90 
days  before  calving. 

No.  1  was  bom  April  5,  1882.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  explains  her  record  : 


Date 

of 

Calving 

Date 

Dry. 

No.  of 
Days 
Dry. 

Period 

of 

Gestation. 

Feb.  29,  ’84.... 

270 

Apr.  3,  ’85 . 

Mar.  12,  ’86.... 

Feb.  1,  ’85.  .. 

61 

268 

Dec  S3.  ’85  . . . 

79 

272 

.Tan.  '5, ’87..  .. 

Nov.  14,  '86... 

61 

275 

Feb.  27,  ’88 _ 

Not  known. 

281 

Apr.  8,  ’89  .... 

•• 

274 

On  September  29,  ’87  she  was  giving  8 % 
pounds  at  each  milking.  She  is  a  persistent 
milker  and  would  give  milk  the  entire  year. 
She  has  always  been  liberally  fed  while 
giving  milk  and  soon  after  becoming  dry. 
At  the  time  I  began  to  “  dry  her  off  ”  I  al¬ 
ways  diminished  the  grain  ration.  She 
“  dries  up  ”  with  difficulty.  I  see  nothing 
against  my  management  of  this  cow.  Her 
udder  since  she  was  two  years  old  has  al¬ 
ways  been  fully  distended  at  the  time  of 
calving.  She  increased  her  milk  flow  from 
40  pounds  in  a  day  when  two  years  old  to 
T2  pounds  when  7  years  old,  and  her  udder 
developed  accordingly. 

No.  2.  is  a  very  persistent  milker,  of  the 
same  breed,  and  dries  up  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Once  in  the  four  years  of  her  milk¬ 
going  I  neglected  to  dry  her  up  60  days  be¬ 
fore  calving,  One  month  before  calving 
her  milk  began  to  increase  and  then  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  bad  policy  to  try  to  dry  her.  The 
result  was  that  though  one  year  older  she 
gave  less  milk  and  came  in  with  a  half-dis¬ 
tended  udder,  and  did  not  give  thequantity 
of  milk  I  expected,  judging  from  her  pre¬ 
vious  records.  The  calf  was  healthy,  active, 
strong  and  hearty,  and  I  could  not  see  any 
difference  between  it  and  calves  from  cows 
that  went  dry  60  or  90  days. 

No.  3  is  not  so  persistent  a  milker  as 
Nos.  1  and  2. 


Date 

of 

Calving. 

Date  Dry. 

No.  of 
Days 
Dry. 

April  23.  1834 . 

January  11,  1885  . . 

March  S,  1835 . 

November  22.  1885 

58 

February  18, 1886. 

November  2,  1886. 

75 

January  10,  1887.. 

August  24.  1887.... 

69 

This  cow  did  not  dry  up  with  difficulty 
and  gave  milk  for  257  days  when  two  years 
old,  259  when  three  years,  259  when  four 
and  228  when  five  years.  She  has  never  had 
any  trouble  with  her  udder. 

No.  4  was  milked  to  within  73.  80  and 
91  days  respectively  of  calving.  She  dries 
off  with  ease. 

No.  5  is  a  heifer  that  certainly  proves 
that  the  policy  of  commencing  to  dry  off  a 
cow  one  month  before  calving  is  not  a  good 
one.  She  is  a  very  persistent  milker  and 
dries  up  with  difficulty.  When  she  was 
two  years  old,  in  June,  and  on  good  pasture, 
she  gave  40  to  45  pounds  of  milk  per  day 
for  a  considerable  time.  She  was  milked 
only  twice  a  day.  The  very  next  year, 
through  my  neglect  in  putting  the  date  of 
the  next  calf  on  the  cow-stall,  she  was 
milked  to  within  a  month  of  her  time  be¬ 
fore  the  omission  was  discovered.  Every 
milking  showed  that  she  was  increasing 
slightly,  and  I  considered  it  uuadvisable  to 
attempt  to  dry  her  off.  The  effect  of  this 
was,  as  might  be  readily  inferred,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  milk  for  the  following 
year,  although  she  was  liberally  fed.  Her 
highest  daily  record  after  the  second 
calf,  was  30  to  82  pounds.  She  should  have 
increased  three  or  four  pounds  above  her 
two-year  old  record.  I  continued  to  feed 
her  liberally  and  milk  regularly  to  calving 
time.  The  calf  seemed  as  hearty  and  strong 
as  any  other.  I  could  not  see  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  appetite  or  otherwise. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I  have  never  used  drugs  either  before  or 
after  calving  when  the  cows  were  in  a 
healthy  condition.  I  always  keep  the  dates 
of  service  and  intend  to  have  a  cow  go  dry 
60  days  before  the  next  calf.  There  is  great 
difference  in  cows  of  the  same  breed  as 
well  as  between  these  and  cows  ot  other 
breeds.  In  general,  the  Short-horns  and, 
in  fact,  the  beef  breeds  are  the  least  persis¬ 
tent  milkers,  and  the  Jerseys,  Holsteins 
and  Ayrshires  the  most  so.  I  think,  from 
my  observation,  that  the  Jerseys  and  Hol¬ 
steins  will  usually  give  milk  for  10  months. 
There  are  very  many  exceptions  in  both 
breeds,  however.  I  have  commenced  to  dry 
off  a  Holstein  cow  when  she  was  giving 
eight  pounds  at  a  milking  by  milking  her 
every  second  time  for  two  or  three  days  and 
afterwards  every  third  or  fourth  time. 
At  this  time  I  diminished  her  grain  ration. 
Some  men  are  afraid  that  they  will  in¬ 
jure  the  udder  by  this  procedure  with 
a  cow  giving  so  large  an  amount  of 
milk.  I  have  never  experienced  any 
trouble  in  that  regard.  A  Jersey  friend 
told  me  recently  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  get  some  of  his  cows  dry. 
He  said  :  “  I  am  satisfied  that  a  cow  should 
go  dry  60  days,  but  I  have  milked  several 
up  to  calving.”  He  acknowledged  that  in 
many  cases,  the  cow  thus  managed  gave 
less  milk  than  she  had  given  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
ease  with  which  cows  of  the  same  breed 
dry  up.  If  you  know  the  disposition  of 
your  cow  is  to  “holdout”  long,  begin  to 
dry  her  up,  say,  66  days  before  calving. 
Take  away  the  grain  feed,  and  if  necessary 
give  her  a  small  allowance  of  grass  and 
pasture,  or  hay,  and  milk  her  once  a  day 
or  every  other  day.  I  have  four  cows  that 
I  have  milked  three  times  a  day  for  two 
and  three  months  and  then  commenced 
milking  twice  a  day.  At  the  time  of  mak¬ 
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ing  the  change  they  would  bellow  and 
seem  to  be  in  pain,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
were  all  right.  I  have  done  this  without 
decreasing  feed  at  all,  and  without  any 
noticeable  injury  to  their  udders 

J.  N.  MUNCEY. 


Milk  Fever  in  Cows.— Who  has  ever 
heard  of  poor  cows  having  this  disease  ? 
I  lost  two  registered  Jerseys  from  it  years 
ago,  and  then  learned  a  remedy  or  pre¬ 
ventive,  or  both,  and  its  constant  use 
since  has  saved  me  all  trouble  on  that 


iPUrrHancousi 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


WANTED 

to  purchase  a  pair  of  ENGLISH  ROAN  COACH 
HORSES,  I6J4;  hands  high.  Address 

J.  S.  KELLEY, 

75  North  Carpenter  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

'Inen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  1G,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES, 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach. 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-breo 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &.  LAMB 

8V  RAOCSE.  IV.  Y. 

oiirrn  southdown,  ■  a  im  d  c 

O  n  El  EL  ir  SHROPSHIRE.  L  A  IV1  D  O 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MKRINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1.  2  and  8-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAN  > 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  im 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough-Coated  Scotcn 
Collie  Bitches.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Berkshire 

A.ND 

Yorkshire 

Pigs  of  cho'ce 
prize  strains, 
eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  Pigs  of 
different  ages 
for  sale.  Price * 
reasonible.W . 
B.  HARVEY, 
West  Gbovk, 
Pa. 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  ANY 
ARTICLE  NEEDED 
ON  THE  FARM  OR 
IN  THE  HOUSE, 

From  a  reaper  to  an  ice-cream 
freezer  ;  from  a  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  to  a  Wyandotte  cock,  with¬ 
out  money  cost,  or  by  paying 
only  a  portion  of  the  same,  by 
getting  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Times  Building,  IVew  York  . 


ffn.  Qo  Ip  A  1,800  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 
■  "I  wtl  I  v»  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
tinest  farms  In  the  State.  Price  *60,000.  which  Includes 
stock,  Implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  .1.  M.  NORVKLL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gooch¬ 
land  County,  Va. 
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score.  I  was  advised  to  use  Moore  Bros.’ 

“  General  Cow  Drink.”  It  comes  in  tin 
cans,  has  only  to  be  mixed  with  a  quart  of 
water  to  be  ready  for  use.  I  use  it  very 
freely:  if  a  cow  is  ailing  and  I  can  not  tell 
what  the  trouble  is,  I  give  half  a  dose  of 
the  G.  C  D.,  and,  19  times  in  20,  it  set,s  the 
machine  running  again.  In  severe  cases  of 
milk  fever,  I  use  aconite  freely  in  addition 
to  this  medicine,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  medicine  it  takes  to  affect  a  sick  cow: 
The  G.  C.  D.  is  coming  into  very  general 
use,  and  is  very  handy.  While  on  the  cow 
subject,  I  will  give  another  pointer  to  those 
who  may  want  it.  If  you  have  a  cow  which 
does  not  *•  clean  ”  well  after  calving,  wait 
12  hours;  then  throw  down  the  throat  about 
a  table-spoonful  of  common  gun-powder.  It 
will  not  blow  her  up,  but  it  will  fire  out  the 
afterbirth.  F.  C. 

Grain  with  Pasture.— The  question  of¬ 
ten  presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  pays  or 
is  best  to  feed  grain  to  cows  while  on  pas¬ 
ture.  I  believe  it  pays  to  feed  cows  grain 
all  the  year  round,  except,  possibly,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  during  the  flush  of  the 
grass.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  a  cow  all  she  will  eat  clean  above 
six  quarts  a  day,  so  long  as  each  additional 
quart  of  feed  gives  an  additional  quart  of 
milk.  I  am  inclined  to  use  corn  and  oats 
ground  together,  half  and  half,  as  a  basis 
for  feeding,  and  use,  in  addition,  old-process 
linseed  meal  and  wheat  bran  or  middlings, 
according  to  price.  F.  M.  C. 

“  Sanded”  Fowls.— During  the  past  year 
a  good  many  poultrymen  have  advocated 
the  mixing  of  sand  with  soft  food  given 
poultry.  Tt  Is  claimed  that  this  answersevery 
purpose  of  the  broken  shells  or  lime  so  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  “  make  shells.”  A  writer 
in  the  Florida  Dispatch  thinks  this  advice 
is  bad  for  sandy  regions  like  Florida.  He 
says  : — “  I  have  known  at  least  one  instance 
where  a  hen  died  from  ‘sanding’ as  un¬ 
mistakably  as  a  horse  I  once  had;  her  craw 
was  half  full  and  weighted  down  with  it, 
so  that  all  movement  or  action  was  appar¬ 
ently  destroyed.” 

A  Silo  Enthusiast.— Mr.  J.  E.  Rogers 
is  an  earnest  advocate  of  ensilage.  He  has 
doubled  the  amount  of  stock  kept  and 

trebled  his  net  income 'by  adopting  it.  He 
plants  a  kind  of  corn  that  will  mature  to 
roasting  ears  as  early  as  possible ;  but 
never  after  June  1.  He  does  not  want  the 
corn  to  glaze  before  it  is  put  in  the  silo. 
The  cost  of  raising  it  last  season  was  38 
cents  per  ton  to  the  time  of  cutting,  and  it 
cost  39  cents  per  ton'  additional  to  cut  and 
put  it  in  the  silo.  The  amount  raised  was 
nearly  18  tons  per  acre ;  20  tons  can  be 
grown  ;  but  any  good  land  will  produce  15 
tons.  This  amount,  with  a  proper  grain 
ration,  will  keep  a  cow  and  a  half 
a  year.  The  old  method  required  five  acres 
for  keeping  one  cow.  He  does  not  grow 
grain,  as  he  lost  money  by  raising  30-cent 
oats.  He  has  raised  corn  continually  on  one 
piece  for  six  consecutive  years.  He  spreads 
manure  from  the  stable  and  plows  it  under 
to  a  depth  of  five  inches.  He  uses  about 
nine  quarts  of  seed  per  acre;  but  would  use 
less  were  it  not  for  wire- worms  which  cause 
some  trouble.  The  drills  are  35  inches  apart. 
Sweet  corn  is  best  for  feeding  first;  but  not 
for  silage.  His  silo  is  of  masonry  for  a 
depth  of  15  feet,  and  has  a  cement  bottom. 
When  it  is  full,  he  places  a  layer  of  tar 
paper  upon  its  contents  and  covers  it  with  a 
foot  ana  a-half  of  sawdust.  He  feeds  no 
hay  except  to  dry  cows ;  but  he  feeds  silage 
the  year  through.  He  would  be  afraid  to 
use  a  bay  for  a  silo,  as  air  must  be  kept 
from  the  silage.  In  1888  he  obtained  3,041 
quarts  of  milk  per  cow;  in  1S89,  3,175.  The 
yield  of  milk  is  greatest  when  it  is  most 
wanted,  and  least  in  hot  summer  weather 
when  it  is  not  desired.  H.  H.  L. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 
The  “  Murray  Beauty  Phaeton.” 


The  above  picture  represents  a  carriage 
made  by  the  Wilbur  H.  Murray  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  As  our 
readers  well  know,  this  firm  manufacture 
about  everything  in  the  way  of  horse  and 
carriage  furnishings.  We  know  that  their 
sales  have  been  large,  and  it  is  evident  that 
purchasers  are  very  generally  satisfied. 
The  Murray  people  have,  as  we  understand, 
done  away  with  all  middlemen.  Send  for 
their  catalogue  and  see  what  they  offer. 


AGRICULTURAL  HEWS. 

SATURDAY.  July  5,  1S90. 

Dispatches  from  New  Orleans  say  that  a 
new  and  very  destructive  cotton  pest  has 
appeared  in  Madison  Parish  in  that  State, 
doing  great  harm  to  the  young  cotton 
plant.  The  insect,  which  has  never  been 
seen  before,  is  a  small  beetle,  about  an  inch 
long,  very  acQpe  on  the  'ving,  and  able  to 
hop  about  like  a  flea.  It  has  devoured  every¬ 
thing  green  wherever  it  has  appeared,  but 
particularly  the  young  cotton,  which  it 


totally  destroys,  while  other  plants  look  as 
though  they  had  been  frost-bitten.  The 
cotton  beetle  is  as  yet  confined  to  only  a 
portion  of  Madison  Parish,  and  an  attempt 
Is  being  made  to  exterminate  it  with  Paris- 
green.  .-pecimens  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  Entomologist  at  Washington  for 
classification. 

A  prominent  fruit  commission  man  Bays 
that  lemons  have  not  been  so  scarce  and 
high  for  years  as  they  are  at  present.  He 
says  that  the  hot  weather  in  the  West  is  the 
cause  of  this,  as  there  is  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fruit  there.  In  this  city  on 
last  Tuesday  and  .Wednesday  two  cargoes 
of  lemons,  comprising  50,000  boxes,  sold  at 
auction,  brought  over  $200,000. 

A  New  Jersey  farmer  is  cultivating  9,000 
Chinese  silk  worms. 


For  a  disordered  liver  try  Beecham's  Pills. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Butter  and  Cheese.— The  butter  mar¬ 
ket  is  quiet,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  the 
best  grades  of  creamery  and  dairy,  and 
strictly  prime  stock  will  sell  quickly  at 
outside  quotations.  The  market  is  over¬ 
stocked  with  the  lower  grades,  and  sales  of 
such  must  be  made  at  low  prices  if  at  all. 
The  offerings  of  cheese  exceed  the  de¬ 
mand  and  the  tendency  of  prices  is  down¬ 
ward. 

Fresh  Fruits. — There  is  little  change 
since  last  week,  except  that  strawberries 
have  become  very  much  poorer  and  scarcer, 
and  apples  and  blackberries  more  plentiful. 
The  supply  of  apples  comes  mostly  from 
Virginia,  and  very  few  of  them  are  choice. 
They  come  in  barrels  and  bushel  crates. 
The  latter  sell  more  readily.  Blackberries 
are  very  good  and  sell  readily,  but  at  lower 
prices.  Gooseberries  are  scarce  and  wanted 
at  good  prices.  Currants  are  a  little  lower, 
but  the  supply  is  not  large.  Sweet  cherries 
are  worth  12  to  16  cents  per  pound,  if  fine, 
and  sour  eight  to  10  cents.  .  Raspberries  are 
quite  plentiful  at  lower  prices,  but  many 
of  them  are  of  poor  quality.  Some  are  too 
ripe  when  picked,  and  consequently  are 
very  soft  when  they  reach  here.  Huckle¬ 
berries  are  in  good  demand,  and  are  taken 
quickly  at  good  prices  if  in  good  condition. 
There  has  been  a  sale  of  California  fruits, 
consisting  of  peaches,  apricots,  prunes  and 
plums  nearly  every  morning  during  the 
week.  They  sell  readily  at  high  prices. 
From  present  appearances  we  shall  have 
very  little  cheap  fruit  this  season. 

Michigan  Fruit  Prospects.— With  the 
exception  of  small  fruits,  the  crop  promises 
to  be  below  the  average.  The  W est  Michi¬ 
gan  Fruit  Growers’  Society  had  reports  at 
a  recent  meeting  from  nearly  all  the 
counties  along  the  lake  shore.  The  best 
report  on  apples  indicated  only  a  fair  crop, 
while  most  of  the  counties  reported  very 
poor  crops,  and  some  of  them  nearly  entire 
failures.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  reports 
is  that  while  some  of  them  say  Baldwins 
and  some  other  varieties  are  failures,  others 
report  those  same  varieties  as  promising 
full  crops,  while  other  varieties  are  failures. 
Peaches  and  pears  give  promise  of  a  very 
light  crop,  although  an  occasional  orchard 
promises  a  good  crop.  In  many  cases, 
where  the  trees  blossomed  full,  they  either 
failed  to  set  any  fruit  or  else  the  fruit  has 
dropped  badly  since.  A  new  peach  disease, 
said  to  be  a  fungus,  and  which  is  fatal  in 
its  effects,  has  made  its  appearance  near 
Grand  Rapids.  Cherries  and  plums  gener¬ 
ally  promise  fair  to  full  crops,  but  in 
some  cases  light  crops  or  failures  are  re¬ 
ported.  Probably  the  whole  State  will  not 
average  more  than  one-half  a  full  crop. 
Grapes  are  not  so  generally  cultivated  as 
other  fruits,  but  the  prospect  is  good  for  a 
fair  to  full  crop. 

Dried  Fruits.— The  trade  in  dried 
fruits  is  always  quiet  during  the  summer 
months.  While  fresh  fruits  are  plentiful, 
there  is  little  call  for  dried.  There  is  little 
change  in  prices,  as  the  limited  offerings 
about  equal  the  demand.  California  dried 
fruits  are  becoming  quite  an  important 
factor,  and  the  most  of  them  are  of  such  . 
quality  as  to  be  very  desirable.  Some  re¬ 
tailers  claim  that  they  do  not  keep  well  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  of  sugar,  but  this 
must  be  because  of  improper  drying,  as  the 
green  fruits  analyze  high  in  sugar. 

The  Vegetable  Market.— Although 
last  week’s  receipts  of  potatoes  exceeded 
80,000  barrels,  the  price  has  not  declined, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  advanced  some¬ 
what.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  stocks  had  been  well  cleaned  up  pre¬ 
viously,  thus  insuring  a  good  demand,  and 
also  by  the  good  quality  of  most  of  the 
receipts.  The  supply  comes  mostly  from 
Norfolk,  with  quite  a  supply  from  North 
Carolina.  Long  Island  beets  are  plentiful 
and  sell  from  $1  to  $2  per  100  bunches  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality.  Quite  a  good  many 
onions  come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
but  the  quality  is  not  high.  Florida 
Marrow  Squashes  sell  at  50  to  75  cents  per 
barrel,  at  which  price  there  can  be  little 
money  for  the  grower.  Tomatoes  come 
from  nearly  every  State  on  the  coast,  from 
New  Jersey  down  to  Mississippi.  The  best 
ones  now  arriving  come  from  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland.  Asparagus  is  practically 
out  of  market,  the  supply  and  demand  both 
Deing  limited.  Green  pease  are  higher,  the 
best  Long  Island  selling  for  $1.50  per  bag. 
Wax  beans  come  from  Maryland  and  Nor¬ 
folk  in  one-half  barrel  baskets  and  crates  at 
$1  to  $1.75  per  package  according  to  qual¬ 
ity.  String  beans  from  Jersey  bring  $2.50 
to  $3  per  barrel.  Cabbages  are  plentiful 
from  Long  Island  and  Jersey  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  good.  Cucumbers  from  Norfolk  and 
Charleston  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Grain  Crops. — The  past  mvo  weeks  have 
been  favorable  to  the  winter  wheat  harvest 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  harvesting  is  well 
under  way  as  far  north  as  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  is  reported 
good,  and  tne  yield  will  be  about  equal  to 
lormer  reports.  Farmers,  it  is  said,  will 


be  slow  to  sell  at  present  prices,  while 
millers  are  anxious  to  lay  in  heavy  stocks. 
From  all  we  are  able  to  gather  it  seems 
evident  that  the  tendency  of  prices  will  be 
upward  instead  of  downward.  Consider- 
aDle  damage  has  been  reported  to  spring 
wheat,  by  the  hot  weather,  but  this  has 
probably  been  exaggerated,  though  any 
material  injury  will  help  to  sustain  prices. 
Oats  show  little  improvement  over  pre¬ 
vious  reports,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the 
crop  will  be  the  lightest  harvested  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  hot  weather  has  been  very 
favorable  to  corn,  which  was  backward, 
and  it  has  made  rapid  growth.  The  pros¬ 
pect  from  present  aDpearances  is  for  a  good, 
average  crop. 

Numerous  reports  from  North  Carolina 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  show 
that  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  less  cotton 
has  been  planted  than  last  year.  The  con¬ 
dition  is  about  44  per  cent,  better  than  last 
year.  The  crop  is  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier.  The  weather  has  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  crop  is  clean  and 
clear  of  grass,  labor  being  abundant. 

Poultry  and  Eggs.— Large  receipts  of 
poultry  have  depressed  prices  somewhat, 
and  our  National  holiday,  which  is  also 
continued  through  Saturday  by  many  busi¬ 
ness  houses,  has  disturbed  trade  somewhat 
and  made  prices  dull.  This  depression  is 
not  likely  to  be  long  continued,  as  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  poultry  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August  are  not  usually  very 
heavy,  and  those  months  are  good  ones  in 
which  to  work  off  the  old  stock.  Fat  them 
well,  ship  alive  In  roomy  coops  and  send,  if 
possible,  so  that  they  will  not  arrive  later 
in  the  week  than  Thursday— Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  would  be  still  better.  Eggs 
are  dull  for  everything  but  strictly  fresn, 
first-class  stock.  Present  prices  are  not 
likely  to  rule  much  longer,  however. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  5,  i8go. 


Beans. — Marrows — New,  $2  45;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$190;  Rea,  «1  90;  Red  Kidney,  81  i0 ;  White  Kidney, 
choice,  $2  850*2  40  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  *1  500*1  65  ; 
California  Lima,  S3  600*3  TO;  Italian,  $1  650*1  75. 
Green  Reas,  95c.0*l  05.  Scotch  Pease,  $1.10. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  160017c;  Western,  best 
160160c;  do  prime,  14®  15c ;  Uo  good,  12018'  do  poor, 
8011;  State,  Dairy,  half-ttrKlns,  tubs,  best,  15015C0;  Uo 
prime,  13014;  do  line,  11012;  Welsh  tubs,  nne,  13®Hc; 
do  good.  11012c.  Western  imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12013;  do  nne,  9@10;  Western  dairy,  nne,  lO0Uo  ; 
do  fair.  309c;  do  poor.  6«7c;  do  factory,  fresn,  best, 
9010c,  do  prime,  80090c,  do  good,  70S  ;  do  poor,  5 
0616c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  80c:  fancy  colored,  896080c.; 
fair,  70w79ie  ;  light  skims,  60®c6»$ ;  skims,  3004^0. 

Kuos.  —  Near  by,  fresn,  15c  ;  Canadian.  140015c.; 
Soutnern,  140140c:  Western,  best,  1400140c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  per  obi.  $2  000*3  50 ;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  *2500*4  50;  Strawberries, 60 lac.  Goose¬ 
berries,  per  quart,  S0IOC.  Cherries,  Sweet,  12t»lbe. 
Raspberrlt  s,  ted  a0iuc:  Blackcaps,  4*60  ;  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  10016c;  Blackberries,  6010c;  Currants,  6iy»sc. 
per  lb..  Reaches,  $2083  50  per  crate;  Water-melons, 
Florida,  *150*26  per  mo ;  Musk-melons.  *20*4  per 
obi.. 


Domestic  DRikD-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  70316c.; 
doeholee,  new.  10011c;  prime,  900994c;  sliced,  new, 
40060c ;  do  old,  300394c,  Chopped,  -t<040c,  Cores  and 
skins,  19402c.  Ctiernes.  new.  3012c,  do,  old,  301bc. 
Raspberries,  new.  26030c ;  Blackberries,  30040c. 
Readies,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  i6022c,  do  do, 
unpeeled,  7010c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
0iac  ;  do  do  do,  uupeeied,7i©90c;  do  do,  sundrled,  30 
He.  Huckleberries,  new,  3010c.  Plums,  new,  506c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  do*,  si  000*1  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
*1  000*2  U0. 

Hay  and  Straw,  -ilmotny,  best,  35090c;  do  good, 
6O0iOc;  do  medium,  5OC06O ;  Clover,  mixed,  40045c; 
snipping,  30036c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90c.;  short  rye, 
46060c,  oat  aud  wheat,  300 36c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11012c; 
Buckwheat,  10011c;  Beeswax  22023c. 

Hoes.— State,  New,  2u®21o;  do,  good,  13019c;  do 
commou,15017c;  do  1333,  oeai,  10®11c;  dodo,  prime,  90 
10c,  do  do,  common,  703c ;  CaUforula,  New,  best,  190 
2.c;  do  good  to  prime,  16013c  do  Old,  best,  11012c; 
do  common  and  fair,  709c. 

N  uts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy ,  baud- picked,  q  uo  ted 
800344c,  and  farmers’ grades  at  i03.Se,  Pecans,  90ioc 

Poultby.  Dressed — lurneyo,  mixed,  per  lb.  120 
18c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  120:20c;  do  common  to, 
good,  10011c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  14017;  Squau; 
white,  per  dozen,  *2  500*2  75,  do  dark,  do,*l  500*1  75; 
Chickens,  spring,  li023c;  Fowls,  nearby,  12013c  ; 
Broilers,  heavy,  25032c;  do.  light,  35037c. 

Poultry— Live. —Cnlckens -Spring,  per  lb,  13021c; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  120016c,  do  W  ester u,  per  10,120 
0l8o;  roosters,  per  lb,  6001c ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9  3 
lUc  ,  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  55075c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  *1  120*1  25. 

Vkoktahles.— Potatoes— North  Carolina  per  bbl.  *2  75 
0*8;  Norfolk  do,  *2  <5<0$3  ;  Charleston  do,  *2  750*3; 
Savannah  do,  *2  <5.3*3  ;  Soutu,  poor  to  fair,  do,  *i  m0 
*2.  unions -Bermuda,  per  crate,  *20*2  2j  ;  Egyptian, 
per  case,  *202  25;  Egyptian,  per  bag.  *20*2.. a.  cab¬ 
bage,  L.  L,  per  100,  *2  500*4  ,  Corn,  per  loo,  <5C0*i ; 
Tomatoes,  pe<  crate,  *10*2  50;  Peas,  per  bag,  '<600*1; 
string  Beaus,  per  bbl.,  *2  250*2  75;  cucuiuuers,  per 
crate,  45C05OC ,  Squash,  per  bbl,  65c.0*i  75;  Turutps, 
per  bbl.  75C0*l  50 ,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  *4  000*6  uo. 

Wool.— No  change  of  Importance  has  transpired  on 
this  market.  Holders  are  not  entirely  satisiled  with 
the  outlooK,  but  refrain  from  grumbling,  aud  do  not 
believe  that  domestic  fleeces  or  flue  stocks  can  be 
bought  for  less  money  than  a  fortnight  ago.  sales, 
150  bags  super  pulled,  3a0C.;  20, im)  lbs.  Eastern  Oregon, 
19c.;  20,0.0  lbs.  New- York  Slate,  23c.;  10,000  lbs.  do  fat 
sheep’s  wool.  19c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.- Clearances  were  more  moderate,  while 
receipts  were  rather  small  at  all  points.  General 
selling  by  ”  lougs.”  both  here  aud  at  the  West,  addeu 
to  the  late  weakness.  Bra. street  reports  a  decrease 
of  l.aoS  Dusnels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east 
of  the  Rockies.  Sales  —  Cngraded  Chicago  spring  to 
arrive,  940c.;  No.  1  Hard.  9900*  1,  afloat,  spot  ana  to 
arrive:  Cngraded  Winter  Red,  900  970c.;  No.  2  Red, 
afloat.  959*c. ;  do  In  store,  quoted  9400940c.,  No.  2 
July,  9S94s. 9494c.,  do  August,  930<*94s,io.;  do  Septem¬ 
ber,  920  ©9394c.;  do  October,  930c.;  do  November,  9ic  ; 
do  December,  940*95  7-16.  RYK— quiet  auu  nominal. 
Western,  in  Boatloads  quoted  at  55056c.;  Canada,  ao0 
0570c.;  State,  67053c.  CORN.— Better  prices  were  re 


alized,  with  reserved  offerings.  Exporters  were  free 
buyers,  and  the  clearances  were  liberal,  both  of  which 
had  a  stimulating  Influence.  Sales  Ungraded  Mixed 
and  White,  400(a) 4394c.;  No.  2  Mixed,  410c.  store  and 
elevator.  4204296c.  delivered  spot  and  special,  July. 
4294c.  f.  o.  b.;  Steamer  Mixed  quoted,  410,.  4194c.  afloat; 
No.  2  July,  4100410c.  do  August,  41%(a420C.;  do 
September.  4296<s420c.;  do  October,  43004396c. 
OATS.— Pri<  es  ruled  about  steady.  Only  small  lots 
were  taken  for  export.  Clearances  were  unimportant. 
Sales— No.  3  Mixed,  3jc.  elevator;  No.  3  White,  340c. 
elevator  ,  No.  2  Mixed,  84c.  elevator,  35c.  delivered ; 
No. 2  White.  35 a350e.;  No  1  White,  360860c  elevator, 
Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  32035c.;  White  do,  34 a 40c. ; 
No.  2  July,  S4c.;  do  August.  3300330c.;  do  September, 
31940320c.;  No.  2  White,  July,  350850c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  supply  exceeded  the  demand, and  em  - 
braced  a  wide  range  of  quality,  wit  some  fine  corn 
and  starch  factory  fed  steers  from  Indiana,  and  there 
were  a  few  carloads  of  good  "  Stillers  ”  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Trade  was  slow  and  dragging,  and  prices 
were  generally  rated  I0@i5c.  lower  than  Monday. 
Common  grass-fed  cattle  sold  possibly  at  even  a 
greater  decline  Reported  transactions  were  at  the 
range  of  *3  40  for  Texans  ,  *3  350*4  85  for  still-fed 
steers  ;  and  $3  <5®*5  lor  poor  to  choice  grass  and 
corn-fed  do.  Oxen  sold  at  *3  75  ;  bulls  at  $2  45@f  3  50  ; 
and  a  few  still  cows  aod  heifers  also  brought  $3  50. 
Private  cable  advices  quote  refrigerated  beef  slow  at 
394U.  or  scant  70c.  per  lb.,  and  Amt rican steers  selling 
at  9001  <c  ,  dead  weight.  The  prospects  for  shippers 
the  next  four  or  five  months  are  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing.  Freights  are  much  lower  and  the  contracts 
made  for  July  and  4ugustrangefrom40  to 48 shillings 
per  head.  Insurance  rates  are  also  at  the  minimum. 
TUese  are  the  apparently  favorable  features  in  the 
trace  On  ihe  other  hand  the  increasingly  heavy 
dressed  beef  shipments  this  year  leave  a  smaller 
margin  to  be  filled  with  live  cattle.  The  long  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  rains  In  1  he  British  Isles  have  proved 
disastrous  to  the  crops,  and  shrewd  observers  look  for 
a  repetition  of  what  happened  In  1879.  The  farmers 
having  nothing  to  feed  their  eattle  through  the 
winter  will  be  forced  to  throw  their  half  fat  stock  on 
the  market  In  toe  autumn,  and  this  will  keep  down 
prices  for  American  cattle  and  beef.  It  is  a  good 
lime  to  go  slow,  and  exporters  may  In  this  way  pre¬ 
vent  losses,  and  possibly  make  a  little  money. 

MILCH  COWS— Receipts,  61  head.  Demand  mod¬ 
erate  at  previous  quotations,  or  at  *250*45  per  head. 

CALVES.— The  market  ruled  dull  at  a  reduction  of 
000c.  per  lb.  Common  to  choice  veals  sold  at  400 
594c.  per  lb.,  mixed  buucoes  of  calves  at  3040c.,  but¬ 
termilks  at  20@294c.  (few  selected  20c.) 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  In  moderate  re¬ 
quest  and  steady,  with  sales  at  *4  250*5  65  per  1110  lbs. 
for  common  to  prime  stock,  and  50  (selected  for  ex¬ 
port)  brought  $5  75.  The  demand  for  Lambs  was 
active,  and  prices  Arm  ;  but  taking  Into  consideration 
the  exceptionally  good  quality  of  the  offerings,  the 
market  was  not  much  higher.  Poorest  to  best  South¬ 
ern  Lambs  sold  at  6@8c.  per  lb.,  and  all  tne  Mary- 
lands  and  Jerseys  Drought  8c.  At  the  outside  figure 
2,053  head  altogether  were  sold.  Three  decks  of 
Western  winter  fed  lambs  (clipped)  sold  at  *5  80. 

HOGS.— Feeling  weak.  Nominal  quotations  *40 

*4  25  per  1U0  lbs 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruclar  and  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Dr.  A.  LIAUT  4  RO,  V.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


YOC  WANT  “THE  TOWER  YOU 

DOST  HAVE  to  climb,  and 
THE  WISD-MILL  THAT  BINS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

" lasting  Steel  Wheel 

considered)  eosts  only  one- 
a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilting  Tower  is  not 

AERMOTOR 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  8, 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEDER 


Positive  in  its  action,  and  perfect  in  its  seeding.  Will 
sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds  and  grains.  Send  for  new 
special  Circular. 

The  HICGANUM  MANF’G  CORPORATION, 

N.  Y.  Office,  1S9  A  191  Water  St  If  lagan  11  in,  I'nnn. 


HAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 


Addreu,  A.  B.  EARqUlAlt,  York,  Pz. 


glWILLIBMS 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVltLE  AGR'L  works, 

St.  JohjYsville,  Maotgomerr  Co.,  New  York. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JULY, 


Monday  Look  out  for  w-  Griffith  & 

3  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  We  are 
A4*  informed  that,  the  old  humbug  J. 
M.  Bain,  is  back  of  this  firm.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  The  R.  N.-Y.  advertised  this  fraud. 
We  have  no  excuses  to  make.  "A  man 
good  at  excuses  is  good  at  nothing  else !  ” 
We  were  simply  humbugged.  We  now 
find  that  Bain  sends  one  of  his  *•  Mutual 
Helper”  circulars  to  those  who  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  his  “plating  ma¬ 
chine.”  We  have  exposed  this  humbug  re¬ 
peatedly  and  hope  this  has  prevented  our 
friends  from  investing  any  money  with 
“Griffith  &  Co,”  We  are  sorry  that  this 
fraud  “slipped  up”  on  us.  We  are  also 
informed  that  O.  A.  Smith,  who  recently 
advertised  a  poison  sprinkler,  is  a  man  to 
be  let  alone.  “  His  sprinkler  may  be  all 
right,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  O.  A.  Smith  is 
all  wrong  ”  says  our  informant.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  told  wherein  his  machine  is 
faulty.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that  there 
is  no  way  of  stirring  up  the  poison.  It 
seems  that  Smith  needs  stirring  up  too. 


off  your  work.  When  flies  accumulate  on 
a  thing,  you  may  very  safely  assume  that 
they  will  draw  all  the  sweetness  and  value 
out  of  it  before  they  leave  of  their  own 
accord.  No  fly  blown  product  will  ever 
sell  for  a  good  price.  No  workman  who 
shows  so  little  energy  that  he  allows  flies 
to  gather  on  his  work  can  ever  hope  to  earn 
a  good  salary.  House  flies  may  sometimes 
be  poisoned  successfully.  They  are  fools 
enough  to  eat  anything  that  is 'sweet,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  poison  that  may  hide  be¬ 
hind  the  sugar  ;  (dou’t  you  kuow  men,  by 
the  way,  who  are  like  flies  in  this  respect  ?) 
The  flies  that  gatner  on  a  man’s  work, 
however,  are  not  such  fools.  You  can  not 
poison  them.  Nothing  hut  motion,  constant 
and  well-directed,  will  keep  them  on  the 
wing.  Do  not  go  to  sleep  over  your  work  ! 
Keep  moving  or  the  flies  will  steal  all 
your  chances  away  from  you. 


Look  out  for  "  catarrh  cure  ” 
advertisements  that  read  like 
the  following,  which  was  cut 
from  a  religious  paper  and  sent  us:  “A 
clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from 
that  loathsome  disease,  catarrh,  and  vainly 
trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found 
a  prescription  which  completely  cured  and 
saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-ad¬ 
dressed  stamped  envelope  will  receive  the 
recipe  free  of  charge.”  We  have  had 
some  little  experience  with  this  “clergy¬ 
man,”  and  kuow  him  to  be  a  first-class 
fraud.  It  is  an  old  game— so  old  that  it 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  In  response 
to  this  advertisement  you  get  a  recipe 
which  calls  for  several  iugreilieuts  that  no 
druggist  in  your  town  can  possibly  supply. 
The  “clergyman,”  of  course,  oilers  to 
supply  them  for  a  good  round  sum.  On 
the  sale  of  these  drugs  he  makes  about 
1,000  per  cent,  profit,  which  ought  to  satisfy 
even  a  “clergyman,”  but  it  doesn’t  satisfy 
this  one,  for  he  keeps  at  you  and  tries  to 
sell  you  more. 


Wednesday 

16. 


ThlirSdaV  Gook  out  again  for  horse-dealing 
3  rogues.  A  Paterson,  N.  J.,  al- 
17.  dermau  is  the  latest  victim. 
The  alderman  met  a  very  polite  man  in  this 
city  who  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  place  in 
the  country  where  two  horses  could  be 
boarded  for  the  summer.  The  alderman 
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knew  of  such  a  place  and  the  two  men  went 
to  look  at  the  horses.  While  they  were 
talking,  in  comes  another  man,  a  horse 
dealer,  who  offered  $400  for  one  of  the 
horses.  The  alderman’s  first  friend  would 
not  sell  the  horse,  because  he  had  promised 
its  owner,  a  widow,  not  to  sell  it  to  a  dealer. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  alderman 
should  buy  the  horse  and  sell  it  to  the 
dealer.  The  alderman  paid  the  money  and 
soon  afterwards  both  the  men  disappeared, 
leaving  the  alderman  with  a  horse  on  his 
hands  that  he  did  not  want,  and  which 
was  not  worth  half  the  price  he  had  paid 
for  it.  It  was  a  case  of  more  horse  than 
sense. 

* 

*  * 

Look  out  that  you  do  not  fall  into 
the  habit  of  “  fooling.”  We  do  not 
know  who  originated  this  name  for 
the  bad  habit  of  trifling  and  playing  with 
the  affairs  of  life  that  should  be  viewed 
in  their  serious  aspect;  whoever  it  was 
knew  his  business.  Some  parents  think 
it  is  smart  in  their  children  to  “  fool  ”  and 
play.  Do  not  encourage  it.  Wnen  the 
child  grows  up  to  manhood  he  will  feel 
sad  that  some  stout-footed  friend  did  not 
boot  him  long  and  well  whenever  he  tried 
to  be  “  funny.”  Do  not  “  fool  ”  unless  you 
want  to  fill  a  fool’s  place. 


Qq  till’d  fly  Look  out  that  you  are  just  in 
3  your  household  finances.  You 
have  no  right  to  spend  money 
for  tobacco  or  beer  for  yourself  and  then 
growl  because  your  wife  wants  money  for 
her  own  personal  use.  A  great  many  men 
seem  to  forget  that  they  represent  only  one- 
third  of  the  family— a  very  poor  third  at 
that  sometimes. 


Poultry  Yard. 

MILK  FOR  CHICKENS. 

My  father  has  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows, 
so  milk  is  rather  more  plentiful  at  our 
house  than  water,  and  we  have  learned  to 
utilize  it  in  many  different  ways.  The 
chickens  are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  will 
scarcely  drink  water  at  all.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  declare  that  milk  is  not  whole¬ 
some  for  fowls;  but  I  think  it  is,  though  it 
may  not  be  so  in  their  cases,  because  they 
allow  it  to  stand  in  the  troughs  so  long  that 
it  ferments  and  becomes  sour  and  rancid. 
Only  as  much  should  be  given  each  day 
as  the  lowls  will  drink  and  the  vessels 
should  be  washed  clean  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  fresh  milk  is  poured  in.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  milk  has  a  tendency  to  fatten 
even  growing  fowls,  making  their  meat 
very  white,  tender  and  juicy.  Last  winter, 
when  the  weather  was  so  cold  that  the 
fowls  were  confined  to  the  house  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  nearly  all  of  their  food 
was  fed  to  them  warm.  Their  favorite  dish 
was  mush  made  of  skim-milk  boiled  aud 
thickened  with  corn-meal.  Skim  milk, 
moderately  warm,  was  also  given  them  to 
drink,  aud  buttermilk  fresh  from  thechurn. 

A  FARMER’S  PAUGHTER. 


“ESTABLISHING  A  CHICKEN  BUSI¬ 
NESS.” 

T.  J.  M.,  Hastings,  Ontario,  Canada. — 
I  have  been  thinking  of  establishing  a 
chicken  business  in  connection  with  my 
farm.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  me  a  few 
instructions  on  the  hatching  aud  raising  of 
chickens  for  market  ?  Would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  to  purchase  an  incubator  ?  I  have 
never  seen  one.  Could  I  run  it  successfully? 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  M.  CARRYL. 

1  ran  a  dairy  farm,  and  raised  chickens, 
etc.  1  used  an  incubator,  but  found,  after 
considering  all  the  items,  that  hatching 
by  means  of  hens  was  to  be  preferred. 
Though  I  hatched  95  out  of  100  fertile 
eggs,  still  hens  if  given  suitable  quarters 
will  hatch  98  per  cent,  of  such  eggs.  As 
for  incubators  in  general,  I  would  use 
them  for  duck  eggs.  T.  J.  M.  is  too 
far  north  to  raise  broilers  early  enough 
to  get  a  fair  price.  He  would  do  better  if 
he  did  as  I  did — feed  for  eggs  in  winter  aud 
make  his  money  in  that  way ;  then,  later, 
set  his  hens  and  raise  poultry  for  the  holi¬ 
days,  aud  aim  to  have  it  A  No.  1  both  in  size 
aud  condition.  1  sold  in  one  season  over  $000 
worth  of  poultry  in  that  way  besides  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  came  to  that  sum  in 
winter  eggs.  First,  before  any  poultry  is 
secured,  see  that  the  quarters  the  birds  are 
to  occupy  are  ample,  convenient,  clean  and 
so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  kept  in  that  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  if  a  barn  basement  or  well 
sheltered  shed  facing  the  south  can  be 
used  for  a  “run”  during  the  season  of 
snow  and  ice,  it  will  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference.  Gather  in  summer  several  bar¬ 


relfuls  of  dry  road  dirt  for  winter  dust 
baths,  and  store  it  where  it  will  remain 
dry.  Whitewash  everything  about  the  hen¬ 
house.  A  farmer  can  not  keep  more  than 
one  breed  of  chickens  if  he  wants  them  to 
be  pure.  I  used  Plymouth  Rocks  because 
they  are  hardy,  good  winter  layers  of  large 
eggs,  grow  quickly,  fatten  readily,  are  good 
sitters  and  mothers,  and  when  killed  show 
a  fine  flesh  easily  cleaned  of  dark 
pin-feathers,  and  on  an  average  they  are  of 
a  fair  size,  and  on  the  table  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  variety. 

Now  as  to  feed  :  In  a  general  way  use 
soft  foods  in  the  morning  and  whole  grain 
at  night.  Give  all  the  variety  possible, 
and  plenty  of  vegetables,  especially  in 
winter.  Leave  a  whole  beet  in  a  yard  of  50 
hens  and  in  a  day  or  so  it  will  be  all  eaten, 
and  a  head  of  cabbage  hung  up  so  that  the 
fowls  must  jump  a  little  to  reach  it,  will 
give  green  food,  exercise  and  occupation  ; 
for  hens  must  have  something  to  do,  or 
they  will  get  into  mischief.  Table  scraps 
of  all  kinds,  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  a 
little  meal  and  hot  water  and  fed  warm — 
not  hot — make  a  first  class  winter  morning 
feed.  Dou’t  feed  table  scraps  to  pigs ;  for 
a  pound  of  poultry  or  of  eggs  is  worth 
more  than  a  pound  of  pork.  T.  J.  M.  asks 
if  he  could  run  an  incubator  successfully  : 
I  can  only  say  that  some  men  seem  to  find 
no  trouble  in  doing  so,  while  others  have 
no  end  of  worry  and  he  can  find  out  only 
by  actual  trial ;  but  in  any  case  the  work 
requires  constant  care  and  attention,  and 
nine  will  fail  outright  where  one  does  only 
fairly  well,  and  where  any  one  can  succeed, 
either  the  gift  was  born  in  him  or  he  has 
had  several  years’  experience. 


It  has  been  a  common  complaint  that 
Leghorns  are  hard  to  raise  in  brooders,  and 
the  appearance  of  Leghorn  chicks  in  many 
brooder  yards  certainly  proves  the  justice 
of  the  complaint.  A  Leghorn  chafes  under 
confinement,  and  its  feathers  grow  so  fast 
that  the  drain  on  the  system  is  great.  My 
plan  for  raising  Leghorns  in  brooders  is  as 
follows :  I  place  the  brooder  in  a  small 
shed,  which  can  be  closed  in  very  stormy 
weather,  and  during  the  first  week  I  keep 
the  little  chicks  confined  inthe  shed  ;  after 
that  I  turn  them  into  a  small  yard  seeded 
to  grass,  and  keep  them  there  until  tuey 
are  three  weeks  old,  when  they  are  allowed 
full  liberty.  The  feed  is  principally  oats 
and  bran,  with  a  little  meat  scraps  added, 
until  they  are  set  at  large,  when  more  corn 
is  fed  and  the  meat  scraps  are  dropped. 
The  little  chicks  are  great  foragers  aud  de¬ 
velop  muscle  under  this  treatment,  which 
gives  them  the  strength  necessary  to  meet 
the  rapid  growth  of  their  feathers.  I  once 
raised  110  out  of  112  White  Leghorus  by 
this  method,  and  this  season,  although  I 
had  but  a  small  number,  1  did  not  lose 
a  single  chick,  nor  were  there  auy  with 
droopy  wings.  The  temperature  of  the 
brooder  was  85  degrees  the  first  week,  and 
80  degrees  until  the  birds  were  three  wee~s 
old,  when  artificial  heat  was  gradually 
dispensed  with.  The  above  treatment  ap¬ 
plies  to  nearly  all  other  breeds,  although 
Wyandottes,  Brahmas  and  Cochins  will 
stand  much  more  penning  up,  as  they 
feather  slowly  and  seem  naturally  more 

contented  in  a  small  yard. 

*  *  * 

If  I  state  that  the  finest  lot  of  broilers  I 
have  ever  setn  were  raised  in  a  similar  way 
and  that  there  were  300  to  400  chickens  in 
each  lot,  it  may  surprise  those  who  believe 
only  in  the  penning  up  system  without 
range ;  but  a  large  broiler  farm,  located  in 
New  York,  is  operated  by  a  very  intelligent 
and  cultivated  gentleman,  who  takes  a 
great  pride  in  producing  superior  chickens, 
and  his  place  affords  a  fair  illustration 
of  what  the  artificial  hatching  and  rearing 
of  chickens  amounts  to  when  conducted  on 
common-sense  principles. 

*  *  # 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  hen  is  the  best  in¬ 
cubator  and  mother ;  incubators  and 
brooders  will  be  found  more  economical  on 
a  large  scale.  It  is  easy  enough  to  care  for 
10  or  11  hens  with  broods,  but  when  it 
comes  to  handling  50  or  100  such  hens,  the 
labor  and  expense  are  great.  This  I  found 
out  by  practical  experience  several  years 
ago,  as  my  business  on  the  farm  was  so  ex¬ 
acting  that  I  had  but  little  time  to  attend 
to  sitting  hens  aud  hens  with  broods.  To 
handle  400  growing  chickens  under  hens  re¬ 
quired  several  hours’  daily  care,  while  I 
have  handled  400  chickens  in  brooders  with 


not  more  than  20  minutes’  attention  daily. 
When  a  person  raises  poultry  exclusively, 
and  has  plenty  of  time,  the  hens  will  an¬ 
swer  very  well;  but  I  prefer  the  brooders 
whenever  over  300  chickens  are  to  be 
raised.  *  *  * 

There  is  also  an  impression  among  many 
poultrymen  and  dealers  in  poultry  that 
artificially  hatched  chickens  are  not  so 
good  as  those  hatched  and  reared  in  the 
natural  way.  It  has  been  stated  that 
thoroughbred  fowls  score  two  points  less 
when  hatched  in  incubators  :  at  least  such 
is  Mr.  Felch’s  conclusion.  Butchers  claim 
that  artificially  hatched  chickens  lack 
flavor  and  firmness.  There  is  perhaps  a 
little  truth  in  these  statements,  but  the 
incubator  and  brooder  should  not  lie 
always  blamed  for  this ;  because  the  method 
of  feeding  and  handling  determines  the 
quality  of  a  broiler.  The  famous  Philadel¬ 
phia  spring  chickens  of  the  days  when  in¬ 
cubators  were  not  used  were  grown  in 
almost  the  same  way  as  good  artificially 
hatched  chickens  are  to-day.  A  chicken  is 
not  a  hot-house  product  and,  like  hardy 
vegetables,  in  a  hot  house,  it  may  be  forced 
too  much  and  lack  the  firmness  and  flavor 
both  have  under  normal  conditions. 

.1.  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 


Make  the  chickens  help  you  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Fred.  Grundy  told  us,  on  page  676  of 
last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  how  he  managed  to 
make  his  chickens  help.  He  trained  them 
to  follow  him  as  he  hoed,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  pick  up  every  bug  and  worm 
that  came  to  light.  Incubator-hatched 
chickens  are  best  for  this,  as  those  with 
hens  are  “afraid  to  leave  their  rna,”  and 
the  old  lady  scratches  too  much. 


IttijtteUancou.s  §Uvcvti$ing. 

Please  mention  Th  e  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Th>.  soft.  velvel.v  Coloring', elTeol  ho  .desirable  for 
house  .exteriors  can  only  t.e  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kllliv  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Ruck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  Jt  Co.  Springfield,  O. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  liues  to  the  inch) . 80 cent. 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthln  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extra. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adi’.,”  per 
line,  minion  leaded . TO  cents 


Terms  of  Subscription . 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkk  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1. 10 

Great  Brltuln.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

German? ,  per  year,  postrpald. . $SJM  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.04  (16^  fr. ) 

French  Colonies . . .  4.(B(29^fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

At  ibs  Post-office  at  New  York  City  N.  T_ 
a*  tmood  clan*  malt  .o&ttet 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 


THE  3DATW.YMl!ini'IS  I'ilXUWr) 

The  Cheapest.  The  Kent,  The  llighottl  quality. 

Over  10,01X1  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  aud 
dealers  Indorse  It  In  pluee  of  muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lard.  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc..  Etc. 
Good  butler  demands  a  good  wrapper.  Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dulry  Supplies,  or 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Park  County,  June  23. — 
Wheat  in  this  county  will  make  about  10 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  will  make  about 
15.  Corn  is  very  fine  and  clean;  never 
have  I  seen  a  better  prospect  than  now  for 
this  crop.  Hay  and  clover  are  very  fine; 
but  the  latter  is  short  in  acreage.  Pastur¬ 
age  very  good  ;  but  the  supply  of  cattle  is 
short.  Oats  are  a  very  poor  crop  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  green  fly.  Apples  a 
poor  crop.  Pears  very  short.  Peaches  very 
fine  where  we  have  trees.  Had  farmers 
and  fruit  growers  continued  the  planting 
of  peach  trees  in  abundance,  the  crop  this 
year  would  have  been  equal  to  a  silver 
mine.  Small  fruits  are  abundant  and 
bring  good  prices.  Potatoes  are  a  very 
good  crop  so  far,  and  all  vegetables  are 
plentiful.  Insects  are  numerous  and  de¬ 
structive.  B. 

Virginia. 

Farmville,  Prince  Edward  County, 
June  20.— Wheat  1  fear  will  hardly  be  half 
a  crop.  No  thrashing  has  been  done  yet. 
For  all  other  crops  we  have  the  best  pros¬ 
pect  we  have  had  for  years.  They  are 
clean  and  well  worked.  W.  D. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  IN  A 
DAIRY  COUNTY. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  last¬ 
ing  effects  of  chemical  fertilizers.  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  drawn  out  more  discussion  than  any 
other  pro  and  con  at  the  various  dairymen’s 
associations  throughout  this  and  Delaware 
Counties.  Over  10  years  ago,  Lister’s  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  bought,  and  used  on  one  of  the 
best  grain  and  corn  farms  in  the  county. 
The  farmer  planted  each  year  from  eight 
to  10  acres  of  corn.  He  had  a  compost  of 
hen,  horse  and  hog  manure,  and  used  to  drop 
in  the  furrow,  a  small  shovelful  on  about 
one  half  of  the  field,  depending  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  for  the  remainder.  In¬ 
variably  the  largest  growth  of  stalk  and  the 
best-eared  corn  were  where  the  latter  had 
been  used,  and  the  grains  filled  out  better 
there  to  the  end  of  the  cob.  He  practiced 
rotation  of  crops,  planting  corn  on  the  sod, 
plowing  in  the  fall,  and  sowing  oats  in  the 
spring,  seeding  with  Timothy  and  clover. 
For  corn  he  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  furrow 
the  same  as  he  did  the  compost;  for  oats 
and  other  grains  he  sowed  it  broadcast  after 
the  harrowing,  before  seeding  with  clover, 
covering  both  with  a  light  bush.  In  the 
field  the  soil  was  all  of  the  same  character 
and  all  was  treated  alike.  The  difference 
could  be  readily  seen  when  the  oats  were 
growing;  in  fact,  it  could  be  easily  traced 
at  harvest  where  the  home-made  fertilizer 
ceased  and  the  commercial  began.  The 
next  season,  too,  the  line  of  division  plainly 
appeared  in  the  growth  of  the  grass  and  the 
quantity  of  hay  gathered.  This  was  the 
farmer’s  plan  from  year  to  year  and  he  was 
looked  upon  by  neighbors  and  townsmen 
as  among  the  best  farmers  the  county  had 
produced. 

During  a  gathering  of  farmers  of  his  town 
this  subject  was  one  of  the  prominent  topics 
discussed,  and  the  farmer  had  to  fight  the 
battle  single-handed,  there  were  so  few 
who  had  tested  fertilizers  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  certify  to  the  good  effects  from 
the  use  of  “  foreign  manures  ”  as  they 
termed  them  ;  while  the  majority  had  never 
used  them  at  all,  and  did  not  care  to. 
Presently  an  old  man  who  had  moved  into 
the  town  from  a  distant  part  of  the  county, 
and  who,  by  the  way,  had  retired  from 
farming  rich,  arose  and  stated  his  plan  of 
raining  large  crops  of  buckwheat  on  hill¬ 
side  land,  where  the  ground  was  poor,  and 
where  it  would  cost  more  than  the  crop  was 
worth  to  haul  barn-yard  manure  up  the 
steep  hill,  even  if  there  were  plenty  to 
spare,  which  he  said  was  not  the  case,  as  he 
needed  all  he  had  or  could  make  for  top¬ 
dressing  the  meadows  near  the  buildings. 
He  told  us  he  could  buy  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer-raw  bone  he  preferred  for  buck¬ 
wheat-haul  it  on  the  hill,  spread  and 
raise  as  large  a  crop  of  straw  as  he  wanted, 
while  his  neighbor,  just  over  the  line,  on 
the  same  kind  of  land  could  not  raise  a 
crop  worth  harvesting.  He  could  make  it 
pay  well  every  time.  The  old  Scotch  farmer, 
with  a  strong  brogue,  discussed  the  topic 
exhaustively.  The  discussion  has  borne 
fruit,  as  many  in  that  town  who  scoffed 
at  fertilizers  formerly  are  now  using  them. 

Six  years  ago,  on  the  (Jold  Spring  Farm, 
13  acres  of  hill  side,  facing  the  west,  con¬ 
sidered  by  all  who  knew  the  farm  to  be  the 
poorest  part  of  it,  bore  a  large  crop  of  oats 
— GO  bushels, thrasher’s  measure,  to  the  acre. 
The  field  had  been  an  old  pasture  for  10 
years  at  least.  It  was  quite  poor,  having 
grown  up  to  a  tough  wild  grass.  Clover 


and  Herd’s  Grass  had  nearly  or  quite  all 
run  out.  Moreover,  it  was  well  sprinkled 
with  brakes  or  ferns.  It  was  well  fitted  for 
a  crop,  having  been  plowed  the  summer  be¬ 
fore  and  cross-plowed  in  the  fall.  The 
writer  well  remembers  harvesting  a  similar 
crop  in  1862,  which  did  not  exceed  20  bushels 
per  acre — probably  it  was  not  over  15.  As  he 
remembers,  no  fertilizer  or  manure  was 
used  at  that  time  or  since.  While  good 
tillage  is  required,  no  amount  of  it  would 
have  brought  the  yield,  as  stated. 

There  were  sown,  drilled  in  with  the 
grain,  500  pounds  per  acre  of  Bradley’s  super¬ 
phosphate  and  German  salts.  Three  crops 
were  taken  from  the  ground,  which  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  each  year.  It  is 
not  the  usual  practice  of  the  farmer  on  the 
place  to  take  more  than  two  crops  before 
seeding;  very  often  only  one  was  taken, 
but  in  this  field  he  could  not  thoroughly 
subdue  and  kill  the  brake  sods  by  twice 
plowing  or  two  years’  tilling.  Each  year  a 
heavy  crop  of  grain  was  harvested.  The 
ground  was  plowed  and  tilled  as  carefully 
the  next  spring  as  formerly  ;  but  only  the 
grass  seed — clover  and  Timothy — was  sown 
as  an  experiment.  The  stand  came  up 
thick  and  the  Timothy  headed  out,  but  was 
not  pastured  that  year.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  field  has  been  in  pasture  two  years 
and  rarely  is  there  a  day  during  the  season 
on  which  the  herd  does  not  reach  it.  The 
farmer  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  received 
full  pay  for  the  price  of  his  fertilizers  and 
the  cost  of  spreading  them,  in  the  extra 
crop  of  straw  alone,  so  that  the  extra 
amount  of  grain  was  profit.  The  field  con¬ 
tinued  under  grass. 

On  the  adjoining  farm,  a  man  direct  from 
Scotland  settled  years  ago.  He  bought  it 


large,  white-faced  wasp.  Fig.  169,  also  a 
paper-maker,  often  comes  into  our  houses 
and  captures  house  flies,  to  serve  it  tor 
food.  Many  of  our  mud  wasps — the  black 
and  blue  species  often  seen  about  wells  and 
other  muddy  places — dart  down  upon  lo¬ 
custs  and  other  insects,  sting  them,  and 
then  bear  them  away  to  their  mud  cells,  or 
nests.  Thus  the  victimized  insect  is  not 
only  buried  alive,  but  receives  a  wasp’s 
eggs,  laid  by  the  mother  wasp.  The  young 
wasp  which  hatches  from  the  egg,  feeds  on 
the  yet  living  victim,  and  thus  takes  its 
tender  steak  sweet  and  fresh. 

The  habits  of  wasps  are  very  varied.  One 
family  builds  paper  nests,  others  construct 
mud  cells  or  nests,  others  dig  holes  in  the 
earth,  which  they  stock  with  insects,  upon 
which  they  lay  their  eggs,  still  others  nest 
in  hollow  stems.  The  smooth,  shining 
character  of  the  wasp,  its  trim  form,  and 
its  pointed  abdomen  enable  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it.  Some  of  the  wild  bees,  how¬ 
ever,  look  like  wasps;  though  most  bees 
are  more  hairy  than  are  the  latter  All 
female  wasps  have  stings,  which  can  be 
used  with  powerful  effect.  These,  however, 
as  already  stated,  are  organs  of  defense, 
not  offense,  and  will  very  rarely  be  used  if 
the  wasps  are  left  undisturbed.  The  name 
hornet,  which  is  often  applied  to  wasps,  is 
not  generally  used  by  entomologists. 

Let  us  all  remem  er,  then,  that  wasps  are 
our  good  friends,  and  so  protect  rather  than 
destroy  them.  I  would  never  molest  wasps 
unless  they  were  so  much  in  the  way  that 
their  removal  was  demanded.  This  might 
be  the  case  if  the  yellow- jackets  or  white¬ 
faced  wasps  made  their  nests  very  near  our 
paths.  One  summer  a  very  large  colony  of 
yellow- jackets  built  their  nest  in  a  bee-hive 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  a  book  which  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  Invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Country  Gentleman ;  “  It  is  just  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  Its  condenseu  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F.  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says :  “  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  Into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers.  Price 
91  00  by  mall  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTURE- For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CO  .NT  ENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic,  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plaut  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchlus.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Literature :  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
1889.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  ail  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toois  and 
Conveniences  of  the  year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  a.  Complete  List  or  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  In  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Ooituanes 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illustrated 
$1.00 ;  paper,  6o  cents. 

THE  HOME  ACRK-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  Insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist.  His  book  is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables ;  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  ot  taste  and  utility  oui 
of  doors,  and  no  one  interested  In  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch"  in  a  back 
yard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  ouys  this 
book  and  reads  it  carefully.  Lino,  cloth.  Price  $  .50. 

THE  ROSE;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwa.noer.  “Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  In  America, 
which  has  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— to 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  ihe  ireatment  o 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies-ihe  work  is  reudere 
particularly  valuable  for  Its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9-6 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  is  the  result  of  great  care  and  much  labor.”— 
Country  Gentleman,  ltimo.  cloth.  Price,  §1.25. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,’ ’ says  Garden  and  Forest, 
"  Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
wilte  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certaluly  nothing 
could  bebetierof  its  Kind  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
lutormatlou,  conveyed  in  a  delighttully  easy  way. 
His  "  Handkerchief  Garden"  was  a  house  plot  m  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
It  yielded  him  1  a  garden,  fresn  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49,  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 

Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
ot  every  one.  12mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING— How  to  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  16mo.  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.0u.  "It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  de;il  of  dry,  some- 
Mines  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chioago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  In  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $l.o0. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  Its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touched  upou  in  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  and  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably.  3,1)  pages,  lull 
eloih  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  $2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treating 
of  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs. 
Cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.00. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  ;  It  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $1.50. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PA  VS -By  Wx  Crozikr 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tue  work  is  touched  upon 
and  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.5u. 
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cheap,  as  the  former  owner  was  about  to 
leave  It,  declaring  that41  he  could  not  make 
a  living  off  it.”  The  Scotchman  died  re¬ 
cently  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  the  place 
to  one  of  his  sons.  It  has  been  well  cared 
for  each  year,  the  owner  having  some  bal¬ 
ance  to  his  credit.  Not  until  recently  have 
any  fertilizers  been  purchased.  The  past 
year  some  was  used  on  oats  and  potatoes. 
The  oat  field  was  some  distance  from  the 
farm  buildings  and  received  little  or  none 
of  the  home  made  manure,  but  was  favored 
with  a  light  spread  of  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  result  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired — a  heavy  growth  of  straw 
and  a  fine  crop  of  grain.  The  potatoes  made 
a  fine  showing  until  the  blight  struck  them. 
Then  they  shared  the  same  fate  as  their 
neighbors,  being  almost  an  entire  failure. 

There  should  be  no  remissness  in  making 
and  saving  all  the  home  product  possible. 
That  is  essential;  but  if  there  is  not  enough 
of  it,  we  should  supply  the  deficiency  with 
chemical  fertilizers  used  freely.  Better 
not  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  than  make 
the  effort  and  barely  raise  enough  for  har¬ 
vesting.  44  CLEVELAND.” 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 


within  six  feet  of  the  door  of  our  college 
bee  house,  and  close  by  a  walk  where  I 
passed  many  times  daily.  I  never  disturbed 
them  except  to  raise  the  cover  of  the  hive 
to  show  the  colony  to  my  friends.  These 
wasps  never  in  any  way  tried  to  harm  me. 
If  such  wasps  are  a  nuisance  it  is  easy  to 
putchloroform  into  a  close  canvas  sack,  and 
inclose  the  nest  with  it.  This  is  quickly 
fatal  to  the  wasps.  I  hardly  need  say  that 
this  had  better  be  done  at  nightfall.  There  is 
a  large,  hairy,  red-and-black  ant-like  insect, 
without  wings,  known  as  the  cow-killer, 
which  is  found  from  lndiaua  to  the  Gulf. 
This  insect  has  a  powerful  sting.  It  is  also 
useful,  like  the  wasps,  and  in  like  manner. 
This  and  some  of  the  larger  wasps  often 
destroy  bees,  but  not  to  an  alarming  ex¬ 
tent.  a.  J.  COOK. 

Ingham  County,  Mich. 

c  ell  an  c  o  u.$  %  A  vs  tti.siug . 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

II. 

THE  WASPS. 

Of  the  large,  interesting,  and  very  im¬ 
portant  order  of  insects  which  includes  the 
bees,  wasps,  ants,  gall  flies,  saw  flies,  etc., 
we  have  the  several  families  of  wasps,  all 
of  which  are  predaceous,  and  so  valuable  to 
the  farmer  and  gardeuer.  How  few  farm¬ 
ers  recognize  wasps  as  friends  1  Like  bees, 
they  are  often  thought  of  only  in  relation 
to  their  sting,  and  so  the  sight  of  them  only 
suggests  harm.  Yet  this  dread  is  usually, 
if  not  always,  needless  ;  for  wasps,  like 
bees,  rarely  attack  any  person  unless  pro¬ 
voked.  That  wasps  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  is  beyond  question.  The  observing 
entomologist  often  sees  them  dart  upou  the 
currant  slug,  cabbage  caterpillar,  canker 
worm,  or  other  noxious  iusect,  and  kill  and 
eat  it,  or  else  paralyze  it  by  use  of  the 
poisonous  sting,  anil  carry  it  away  to  serve 
as  food  for  the  yet  unhatcaed  baby  wasps. 
1  have  seen  our  yellow-jackets,  and  other 
paper- making  wasps,  carry  off  several  cur¬ 
rant  slugs  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Our 


The  Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Handsomest,  Fullest  Running 
ami  in  everj  wav  TIIR  RK$T  FKSD  iTTTKR  made.  All  Sixes, 
for  Hand  or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Price  a  and 
Bus!  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “K.”  Valuable 
“Knsilage  Kneyeloprdia”  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
Also  .Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  Fanning  Mill. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


MONTANA  RANCH 

FOR  SALE. 

We  have  the  fluesc  raueh  In  Montana,  containing 
about  suUo  aeres,  splendid! y  located.  Exclusively 
controlling  the  b  si  stock  range  (18u  square  miles)  *n 
i lie  Slaie.  with  water  rights.  &c  (plenty  of  water 
all  the  year)  has  K  R.  station  on  the  grounds  and  Is 
near  the  large  elites.  For  sale  on  liberal  and 
easy  terms.  There  are  about  .060  head  of  caule  and 
160  horses  on  the  ranch  which  can  be  purcoased  if  de 
sired.  For  full  particulars  address, 

ARMITAGE  &  PIATT, 

Real  Estate,  Mines  and  Investments, 

HELENA,  MONTANA. 

i£T  Best  references  furnished. 
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GRANDEST  SUCCESS  EVER  KNOWN!!! 

THE  WONDERFUL  SALE  OF  THE 

o<]  MURRAY”[» 

155.95  Buggies  I5.§1  Harness 

In  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  study  of  the  largest  manufacturers  ol  the  world.  Our  untiring  efforts  to  sell  the  Best  goods  DIRECT  TO 

THE  CONSUMER  and  to  knockout  the  so-called  Buggy  and  Harness  Pool  or  Trust,  and  to  Sell  the  “Murray”  Buggies  and 
Harness  solely  on  their  world-renowned  Merits  and  Low  Prices,  has  crowned  us  with 

SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED 


and  branded  us  in  glowing  letters  as  the 

“PEOPLE’S  BUGGY  &  HARNESS  FACTORY'' 

Our  tremendous  and  rapidly  increasing  trade 
shows  conclusively  that  the  people 

Know  a  Good  Thing  When  They  See  It. 


EVERY  PERSON  LOOKING 

to  his  own  interest  and  trying  to  save  the 
dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the 

Best  Buggies  and  Harness  in  existence 

should  write  immediately  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  of  our 

World-renowned  “Murray"  Buggies  and  Harness. 


MURRAY  BUILDING,”  139  West  Front  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Humorous. 

A  THEORY.— “Papa,  why  does  teacher 
spank  little  boys  ?  ”  “  To  make  'em  smart.” 
—Commercial  Advertiser. 

Byron’s  Phenomenal  Luck.— Byron  Is 
one  of  the  luckiest  towns  in  the  West.  It 
has  a  brass  band,  just  organized,  without 
the  means  to  procure  instruments. — The 
Musical  Courier. 

“Johnny,”  said  his  teacher,  “who  were 
the  two  strongest  men  of  olden  times  ?  ” 
“Samson  and  Hercules.”  “Can  you  tell 
anything  about  them  ?  ”  “  Oh,  jes.  Sam¬ 
son  was  a  regular  Hercules.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

An  Expressive  Name  for  a  Horse.— 
Brown : — “  What’s  the  name  of  that  colt  ?  ” 
Jones  :  —  “  Ten-doliar  Bill.”  Brown  :  — 
“That’s  no  kind  of  a  name  for  a  horse. 
What  did  you  call  him  that  for  P  ”  Joues 
“  Because  he’  11  go  so  fast  when  he’s  broken.  ” 
—Puck. 

A  Sure  Cure.— Customer 1 “  Have  you 
anything  that  will  cure  a  corn  ?  ”  Drug¬ 
gist  “  Yes,  sir  ;  here’s  a  preparation  that 
I  put  up  myself.  It’s  a  sure  and  quick 
cure.  Why,  I’ve  got  a  corn  that  I’ve  been 
putting  it  on  for  nearly  two  years,  and  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  using  any  other  remedy.” 
—  West  Shore. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Threshing  Machine  Go., 

RACINE,  WIS., 

Manufacturers  of 


IRONSIDES 


AGITATOR-SEPARATORS, 

Woodbury  8, 10  and  12-Horse  Powers. 


Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 

single  and  double  portable 


PORTABLE-TRACTION  AND  SKID 


EM  AIMCC  from  6  to  81) 

I*  v«  I  IH  Is  9  ,  Horse  Power. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b* 

rock’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
■v  bh  m  mm  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
ortable.  Hueeei.fal  where  all  Kem.dle.fall.  Hold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
mlj,  868  Br’dnaj,  Men  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  *  ilk*. 


A -  P1ELD  ’■y'RlAL 


is  the  ONLY  PRACTICAL  TEST  of  the  Agricultural  value 
of  a  Fertilizer.  Read  Mr.  Wilber’s  opinion:  — 

Middle  Falls,  N.  Oct.  25. 1889. 

1  used  200  pounds  of  your  Phosphate  on  an  acre  of  clay  ground 
last  summer,  and  got  7—  bushels  buckwheat  actual  measure 
from  the  acre.  Four  or  live  years  ago  I  sowed  the  same  piece 
and  got  only  7  bushels.  The  piece  has  had  no  barnyard  manure 
for  twenty-one  years.  J-  S.  Wilber. 


STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 


have  been  tested  for  2!)  years  by  farmers  on  their  varied  crops,  and  to-day  are 
recognized  as  the  standard  of  excellence  by  farmers  and  manufacturers  alike, 
and  by  their  merits  alone  have  secured  a  sale  absolutely  unapproached  by  any 
other  fertilizer. 

The  New  England  Homestead ,  after  a  minute  inspection  of  our  factories 
and  methods  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  we  use,  says 
editorially :  — 

"  Special  attention  is  given  by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  to 
supplying  all  the  constituents  of  plant  food  in  the  forms  and  propor¬ 
tions  which  science  and  long  practical  experience  have  demonstrated 
to  be  best  for  nourishing  the  crops  throughout  the  entire  season ;  and 
thousands  of  farmers  have  such  complete  confidence  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  Bradley's  Phosphate,  as  demonstrated  by  long  successful 
experience  in  the  field,  that  they  use  it  in  preference  to  any  other  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  may  be  sold  even  at  a  less  price.” 

If  you  have  never  used  our  productions,  a  postal-card  request  will  bring 
you  our  Farmer’s  Almanac  and  give  you  the  name  of  our  local  agent  nearest 
your  farm. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON,  j  ROct'ester°”n.'  y. 


AMES  PLOW  C0„  Boston  and  Now  Toil 


Roml  Rollers, 

Indispensable  for  Macadamizing. 


Send  for 


Better  work  than 
with  an.v  flat 
roller. 


Circulars 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  88  PAGES. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL) 
WORKS.  | 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the - *'“*  ^mw  | 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  aud  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellera  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills.  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows.Emplre  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-out  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  bas# 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  Iron  truck,  Aroin  3  to  15  horso  power. 
6.H.  MKSHINUEK  JL  SON  TaUmj,  Northampton  Co^P* 


INOAKANDASH 


A  special  catalogue 
of  Novelties  Yn 
Buckboards.Beach.l 
Spindle  ana  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies. 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

BRADLEY CO 

UllnULL  I  Ul  U  U  1 96  A  98  Sudbury  St.  Bo. ton. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Preeeee,  Grwtara, 
Iterators,  Pumpe,  etc.  Send  (or  Oatalogu. 
Boomer  *  Boichart  Praia  Co.  llSW.WaterSt.  Syracnaa.H.T 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 


!  sily  i 

3rCir-  ■>  V 


Send  forCir-  ;  )  PATENT  STEEL  TRACI 

cular.  ,j  p-1—]  II  1  No  Wood  work. 
Manufact’d  by  ■'  Simple  and  durable 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


ANTI-FRICTION.  ... 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break.- 
i  age;  ease  of  move 
ment  and  satisfaction' 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


*olil  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


POT-CROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

We  will  have  our  usual  fine  supply  ready  about  July 
15th.  fatal  igue  containing  correct  descriptions  of 
the  best  Old  and  New  varieties,  with  cultural  dim- 
tlons,  mailed  fret 

Ellwanger  X  Barry, "TifiSSr’IilfV.1'- 

ftOtli  Year.  Mention  this  paper. 
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A  GROUP  OF  HEREFORD  CALVES. 

THE  photograph  from  which  the  picture  shown  at 
Fig.  171,  is  reproduced,  was  taken  on  a  ranch  near 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  It  is  evident  that  these  little 
white-faced  fellows  were  greatly  interested  in  the  camera. 
The  biggest  calf  or  “master”  has  forgotten  to  assert  his 
dignity.  On  ordinary  occasions  he  would  hardly  permit 
his  little  companions  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  position.  They  all  seem  to  realize  that  something 
of  unusual  importance  is  going  on  and  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Perhaps  they  realize 
that  they  are  representative  citizens  of  a  would-be  State, 
so  they  propose  to  show  that  a  barbed  wire  yard  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  may  show  as  high  a  degree  of  dignity  and  good  order 
as  any  barn  yard  or  pasture  in  the  cultured  East. 

These  white-faced  young  gentlemen  have  a  very  honor¬ 
able  and  important  work  in  life.  It  is  their  mission  to  im¬ 
prove  the  shape,  size  and  quality  of  the  future  range  cattle. 
Those  of  us  who  will  doubtless  be  called  upon  to  eat  the 
beef  produced  by  .their  grand- 
children  and  great-grand¬ 
children  will  certainly  wish 
them  well.  May  they  thrive 
and  prosper  behind  their  wire 
fence  I  The  Hereford  cattle 
are  very  popular  on  the  West¬ 
ern  ranges,  particularly  in 
Southern  Wyomingand 
Northern  Colorado.  Well- 
bred  and  shapely  young  bulls 
are  in  good  demand  by  rauch- 
men  who  wish  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  stock.  It  is 
now  generally  recognized  that 
there  is  no  money  in  raising 
inferior  beef  cattle  even  on  the 
“  free  lands”  of  the  far  West. 

The  cattle  market  is  now 
sharply  divided  into  distinct 
grades,  and  steers  must  not 
only  be  well-fed  but  well-bred 
in  order  to  command  a  pay¬ 
ing  price.  The  old  “  range 
steer  ”  with  its  extra  abund¬ 
ance  of  horn  and  bone  is  pass¬ 
ing  away  and  the  larger  and 
better  shaped  grade  is  taking 
its  place.  While  all  the  im¬ 
proved  beef-breeds  are  being 
used  on  the  range  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  perhaps  no  breed  is 
more  highly  esteemed  by  its 
special  champions  than  the 
Herelord.  The  Short  horn 
and  the  Aberdeen- Angus 
breeders  claim  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  their  cattle,  nut 
the  champions  ot  the  “  white 
faces”  are  a  very  enthusiastic 
set  of  men.  The  Herefords,/ 
young  and  old,  are  “  rustlers  ”> 

to  use  an  expressive  ranch  term.  They  are  tough  and 
hardy,  bred  for  many  years  with  but  one  purpose  in  view — 
that  of  producing  the  most  beef  that  can  be  packed  into 
the  desirable  parts  of  a  steer.  No  one  has  yet  heard  of  a 
milking  strain’  of  Hereford  cattle;  it  is  not  pretended 
that  they  excel  as  dairy  animals  ;  they  are  beef  cattle, 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.”  It  will  be  readily  seen  why 
such  animals  should  be  in  great  demand  on  the  plains, 
w  here  beef  making  is  the  sole  business.  The  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  dairy  history  to  be  found  in  the  pedigree  of 
Hereford  cattle  is  an  argument  in  their  favor  for  use  in  a 
section  where  dairying  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that 
Hereford  cattle  are  quite  popular  iu  parts  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine,  where  one  would  suppose  dairy  cattle 
alone  would  pay.  In  these  sections  oxen  are  still  used  for 
farm  work  and  the  peculiar  shape  and  heavy  weight  of  the 
Hereford  ox  gives  him  a  great  advantage  over  other  breeds. 
While  Devon  oxen  are  smart  and  quick  besides  being  hand¬ 
some  and  easily  matched,  Herefords  are  heavier  and 
stronger.  Many  of  the  localities  where  these  oxen  are  kept 
are  back  from  the  lines  of  railroad,  so  that  the  dressed 
beef  monopoly  does  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  home¬ 
grown  beef,  and  Hereford  oxen  are  valuable  property. 


WHAT  AMERICAN  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  WANTS. 
The  “best,  breed;"  methods  of  improvement;  Nature's 
method;  effects  of  changes  to  netter  and  worse  con¬ 
ditions;  causes  of  deterioration ;  lessons  from  “ Old 
Country ;"  experience  and  experiments;  necessity 
of  looking  to  small  things;  improvements  due  to 
“ hard  times." 

The  real  facts  are  that  American  sheep  husbandry  in 
1890  should  be  of  a  more  sensible,  business-like,  diversified 
character  than  heretofore.  It  must  be  such  as  affords  a 
profit  over  and  above  a  fair  interest  onthecapital  invested, 
and  the  expenses  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  animals. 
The  general  complaint  is  that  it  does  not  pay  at  present 
prices  of  wool.  That  it  costs  too  much  to  produce  it  is  the 
direct  conclusion.  It  has  been  a  question  which  breed 
pays  the  best.  More  time  and  discussion  have  been  given 
to  breeds  than  to  profitable  management.  The  best  breed 
is  the  one  that  pays  the  best.  It  may  be  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  Merino,  a  mutton  Merino  of  tne  French  family  or  an 
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American  type  of  similar  characteristics— a  Cotswold, 
Lincoln,  Leicester, South  Down, Shropshire,  Oxford,  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  Suffolk  Down,  or  it  may  be  a  common  scrub 
sheep— the  choice  depending  upon  a  long  list  of  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  a  scrub ;  but  if  it  is, 
let  it  be  so.  There  are  no  longer  doubts  about  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  sheep  to  environments.  If  these  surroundings  are 
suited  to  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  to  the  surroundings, 
sheep-husbandry  is  profitable,  and  if  the  scrub  is  the  only 
sheep  that  can  maintain  itself  profitably,  it  is  the  best 
one  to  keep. 

The  man  who  has  a  paying  flock  of  sheep,  should  not 
change;  but  hold  an  even  hand,  selecting  carefully  and 
rigorously  in  the  direction  of  a  more  profitable  type.  Such 
improvements  of  the  flock  may  be  slow ;  but  this  will 
render  it  useful,  uniform  and  permanent.  Nature’s 
methods  of  amelioration  are  almost  imperceptible ;  but 
they  are  safest.  Man’s  methods  are  often  so  violent  that 
they  cannot  be  maintained  with  uniformity  and  perman¬ 
ence.  “  Haste  makes  waste  ”  in  the  improvement  of  flocks 
as  in  anything  else.  It  is  often  said  that  the  result  of 
the  crossing  of  the  Cotswold'  ram  on  the  Merino  ewe  is 
uncertain  and  irregular,  tending  “  to  sport.”  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  cross  is  too  violent — too  radical.  There  is  too 


great  a  dissimilarity  in  the  physiological  characteristics 
of  the  two  breeds,  and  in  the  soils  that  produced  them. 
It  will  require  more  time  and  breeding  skill  to  secure  the 
desired  harmony  than  most  men  are  ready  to  give.  Nature 
never  jumps  at  conclusions  as  man  does.  Man  may  study 
Nature’s  laws  and  methods  and  work  with  them,  but  Na¬ 
ture  resents  violent  interferences.  When  breeds  are  estab¬ 
lished  (and  they  are  only  established  by  conforming  to 
Nature’s  conditions)  they  belong  to  and  are  produced  by 
the  peculiar  and  subtle  influences  belonging  to  the  environ¬ 
ments.  Any  radical  change  affects  the  character  of  the 
breed  at  once  not  only  in  size,  form  and  maturity,  but  in 
covering.  A  poor  sheep  belongs  to  poor  environments, 
whether  in  a  wild  or  domestic  state.  So  of  every  grade  of 
sheep  up  to  the  highest  improved  breeds.  The  better  the 
natural  conditions  the  better  the  sheep.  The  poorer  the 
natural  conditions  surrounding  them,  the  poorer  the  sheep. 
Man’s  presence  varies  these  natural  conditions.  He  may 
thus  improve  his  flock  or  he  may  degenerate  them  as  he 

voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
decides.  Animals  belonging 
to  a  poor  breed  taken  from 
their  habitat  and  placed  on  a 
better  one  at  once  respond  to 
the  improved  conditions  and 
very  soon  have  no  resemblance 
to  their  former  selves.  They 
hasten  to  meet  the  better  sur¬ 
roundings  in  an  improved 
carcass  and  fleece.  No  do¬ 
mestic  animal  responds  so 
surely  and  promptly  to  these 
changes  as  the  sheep.  A  sheep 
removed  from  highly  artificial 
surroundings,  such  as  man  in 
his  highest  skill  can  afford,  to 
hard,  pinched  conditions,  fails 
not  to  show  its  resentment  by 
rj w  taking  on  the  same  hard, 

pp|  *  pinched  character  as  sur- 
®  -  ’  •  MB?  round  it.  It  quickly  becomes 

a  scrub  in  every  quality.  \  t 
can  maintain  its  type  only 
under  the  conditions  that 
gave  it  the  means  of  its  im¬ 
provement. 

It  is  by  disregarding  these 
laws  of  adaptation  that  breed¬ 
ers  are  so  often^disappointed 
in  their  expectations.  It  is 
something  of  an  experiment 
since  no  man  can  tell  the 
effect  of  care,  feed,  soil,  tem¬ 
perature  and  geological  in¬ 
fluences  upon  the  sheep  he 
proposes  to  raise.  The  in¬ 
fluences  of  shade,  sunshine, 
moisture,  drought  and  the 
water  sheep  are  required  to 
drink  are  factors  too  impor¬ 
tant  and  uncertain  to  be  fore . 
told  with  mathematical  certainty.  By  selecting  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  a  soil  quite  resembling  the  farm  they  are  to  be 
put  upon,  the  chances  that  they  will  remain  as  they  were  are 
increased  ;  but  if  taken  from  a  poor  farm  with  poor  care 
to  a  richer  farm  where  they  get  a  better  food  supply  and 
better  attention,  the  results  will  be,  almost  invariably, 
satisfactory.  If  the  opposite  course  should  be  taken  in 
every  particular  the  results  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

These  things  are  not  observed  in  the  selection  of  flocks 
or  in  breeding  animals  chosen  to  Improve  the  flocks. 
The  changing  from  one  farm  to  another  of  very  similar 
character  has  been  known  to  exert  a  change  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  usefulness  of  animals,  especially  highly-bred 
sheep,  that  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  anything  else. 
Flocks  selected  from  different  farms,  equally  well  bred 
(even  bred  in  line),  never  show  the  special  and  desirable 
uniformity  that  belongs  to  sheep  occupying  the  same  lands 
for  a  number  of  years.  By  these  violent  crossings  and 
equally  violent  removals  of  sheep  from  poor  land  to  rich, 
and,  worse  yet,  from  rich  lands  to  poor,  with  corresponding 
neglect,  we  can  account  for  the  degeneracy  of  flocks.  The 
very  best  sheep  badly  placed  and  cared  for  sometimes  be¬ 
come  so  stunted,  dwarfed  and  run-out,  as  to  be  little,  if 
any,  better  than  scrubs.  It  must  not  be  objected  to  if 
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these  things  are  insisted  upon  very  strongly  in  this  article. 
The  truth  of  these  statements  is  well  known  in  the  older 
countries,  and  regard  to  these  matters  is  as  carefully  ob¬ 
served  now  as  any  other  point  in  English  sheep-raising. 
Centuries  of  experiments  have  taught  many  lessons  that 
a  new  country  like  ours  has  not  wholly  accepted  as  facts. 
We  have  not  sought  for  truths  as  the  English  have  in  con¬ 
nection  with  sheep-raising.  There  has  been  a  disposition 
to  accept  imported  theories  and  standards  in  breeding  and 
management  of  sheep  rather  than  to  seek  out  and  establish 
facts  that  are  practically  applicable  to  the  conditions 
governing  the  prosperous  keeping  of  sheep  in  this  country. 
So  generally  have  sheep  been  profitable  or  so  low  has  been 
the  average  standard  of  excellence  in  breeds  that  the 
difference  of  a  pound  or  two  in  fleeces  or  the  difference 
of  a  few  pounds  at  maturity  or  of  a  few  months’  time  in 
arriving  at  maturity,  has  not  been  duly  considered  by  the 
average  American  sheep-raiser  and  wool-grower.  It  is 
under  the  pressure  of  low  prices  of  sheep  products  that 
these  variations  are  more  carefully  calculated.  In  the 
Western  States  especially  the  smaller  items  of  profit  have 
not  been  looked  into.  General  aggregates  are  appreciated 
if  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger;  but  if  on  the  wrong 
side  little  or  no  inquiry  is  made  to  discover  the  little  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  order  that  a  remedy  may  be  found.  The 
difference  of  a  pound  of  clean  wool  or  three  or  four  pounds 
of  good  mutton  or  a  difference  of  six  months  in  maturity 
may  be  found  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and 
loss.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  sav¬ 
ing  50  instead  of 
100  per  cent,  of 
the  lambs  drop¬ 
ped,  will  be  a 
matter  of*  eco¬ 
nomic  importance 
to  the  flock  owner. 

Well-bred  sheep 
on  well-chosen 
land,  well  cared 
for,  with  a  special 
purpose  in  view 
and  managed  to 
that  end,  may  be 
expected  to  be 
profitable.  These 
may  well  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the 
most  favorable 
conditions  for 
sheep-husbandry. 

There  are  other 
conditions,  not  so 
happily  suited, 
but  capable  of 
profitable  use 
with  sheep.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  pressure 
of  hard  times 
sheep-raisers  have  been  driven  from  the  ideas  of  the  past 
into  new  fields  of  thought  and  investigation.  As  the 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  industry  is  possible,  it  is  evident 
that  sheep-raising  has  taken  on  new  developments  by 
better  methods  than  ever  before.  It  is  plain  that  hard 
times  have  done  us  good.  B.  M.  bell. 

Cook  County,  111. _  _ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Hale’s  Golden  Gooseberry  was  received  from  J.  H. 
Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  in  April,  1887.  Bush 
spreadingT-nearly  four  feet  in  diameter,  feet  high. 
The  tips  of  the  branches  are  mildewed.  Berries  large, 
round-oblong;  generally  smooth,  sometimes  slightly 
hairy.  Largest  berries  an  inch  in  diameter ;  veins  promi¬ 
nent  ;  color,  light  green.  The  berries  are  this  season  free 
of  mildew.  Flavor  mild.  Ripens  mid-season— July  1.  • 

Champion,  from  J.  M.  Ogle,  Oregon.  The  berry  is  too 
small  to  be  of  value. 

AN  imported  variety  from  H.  Sumner, Polo,  Ill.  It  mildews 

Orange  was  received  from  H.  M.  Engle,  Marietta,  Pa., 
on  April  6,  1884.  One  of  the  earliest  to  ripen.  Bush  vigor¬ 
ous.  Never  fails  to  bear  a  crop.  Berries  medium  to  small; 
golden  color  when  ripe.  Mild,  sweetish,  tender  flesh. 

A  FOREIGN  gooseberry,  from  L.  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
(May,  1884.)  Bush  quite  vigorous ;  mildews  at  tips.  Ber¬ 
ries  large — somewhat  larger  than  those  of  Hale’s  Golden. 
About  10  per  cent,  are  slightly  mildewed. 

Dougal’s  Hybrid,  No.  7.  A  very  distinct  variety. 
Leaves  abundant,  large,  and  of  dark  green  color.  Always 
bears  a  heavy  crop.  Berries  medium  to  large,  hairy,  ob¬ 
long  ;  often  pink  on  one  side.  Ripens  rather  late. 

Industry  may  now  be  pronounced  a  failure  on  account 
of  mildew. 

Dougal’s  No.  3.  Berries  smooth,  size  and  shape  of  No.  7. 
Foliage  same.  Late.  The  tips  mildew  slightly. 

Cayuga,  from  H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 
(November  20,  1884.)  Berries  large,  smooth,  oblong.  A 
small  portion  mildewed.  Fair  quality. 

Dougal’s  No.  2,  from  James  Dougal,  Canada.  We  have 
tested  this  fine  variety  for  about  10  years.  It  never  fails  to 
give  a  full  crop.  The  bush  grows  in  a  tree  form,  that  is, 
tall  rather  than  spreading.  Leaves  light  green,  with  a  yel¬ 
lowish  hue.  Very  few  thorns.  Berries  medium  in  size, 
with  a  few  hairs,  pink  on  one  side.  High  quality.  Never 
mildews.  It  is  a  variety  that  should  be  in  every  collection, 
though  the  size  of  the  berries  will  not  make  it  a  popular 
market  sort. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  collection  of  seedling  gooseberries, 
raised  during  the  past  eight  years.  The  familiar  symbols 
n.  g.  will  serve  to  tell  the  whole  story  so  far  as  our  readers 


may  be  interested  in  it.  Oftentimes  a  word  or  so  serves  to 
tell  the  result  of  long-continued,  faithful  work,  the  details 
of  which  would  require  pages. 

Hybrid  Ricinus. — Two  years  ago  we  crossed  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  castor-oil  plant  offered  by  our  American 
seedsmen,  including  Cambodgensis  and  Gibsonii.  Seeds  of 
these  sown  the  next  (last)  year  produced  a  lot  of  plants 
notable  not  only  for  a  general  resemblance  to  one  another, 
but  for  being  different  from  any  of  their  parents  Seeds 
from  this  lot  were  planted  early  the  present  season  (early 
June  or  late  May),  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
plants  vary  indefinitely.  It  is  hard  to  find  two  alike.  Some 
are  tall,  some  dwarf ;  some  began  to  blossom  when  not 
over  six  inches  high,  others  have  not  yet  bloomed.  The 
leaves  vary  through  every  shade  of  green,  and  from  a 
light  to  a  dark  purple,  almost  black,  many  of  them  show¬ 
ing  brilliant  metallic,  changeable  colors. 

Rose,  Vick’s  Caprice.— Two  specimens  of  this  rose  were 
planted  earlythepast  spring— one  from Ellwanger& Barry; 
the  other  from  James  Vick.  They  are  stocky,  healthy 
plants  and  while  blooming  constantly  and  abundantly 
through  June,  have  made  a  vigorous  growth.  The  leaves 
(five  leaflets)  are  of  a  dark  green  color  and  free  from  mil¬ 
dew.  The  rose  itself  is  of  medium  size  as  shown  by  the 
illustration,  which,  though  not  a  very  fine  drawing,  is  yet 
quite  true  to  nature.  The  buds  are  somewhat  pointed, 
the  calyx,  as  shown,  foliaceous.  The  color  is  a  light  rose 


VICK’S  CAPRICE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  172. 

striped  and  splashed  with  white.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sport  of 
the  hybrid  perpetual,  Archduchesse  d’Autriche  and  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  See  Fig.  172. 

Compass  Pi.ants.— The  Sun-flower  (Helianthus),  is  so 
named  because  it  is  supposed  to  follow  the  sun  in  its  course 
from  east  to  west.  But  it  does  not  do  it.  There  are  many 
other  flowers  that  change  their  position  as  they  receive 
the  sun’s  rays  from  different  quarters  and  this  change  is 
further  induced  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Observations 
we  have  been  making  upon  pansies  for  the  past  week 
show  that  there  are  few,  if  any  other  flowers  that  are  more 
definitely  influenced  in  this  way.  Here  is  the  record  :  The 
average  of  19  observations  taken  at  7  A.  M.,  noon  and  6  P.  M. 
Neither  of  the  two  beds  received  the  morning  sun  until  10 
A.  M.,  being  sheltered  by  trees.  To  give  the  results  in 
tabular  form  would  fill  a  column.  Our  readers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  general  results  :  In  the  morning  before  10 
o’clock,  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  flowers  faced  west ;  at  noon 
they  faced  south,  and  0  P.  M.  west  again.  Not  over  one 
per  cent,  faced  north  at  any  time.  In  another  bed  exposed 
to  the  east  as  well  as  to  thesouth  and  west,  80  to  90  per  cent, 
faced  east  at  7  A.  M.,  changing  to  the  south  and  west  at 
noon  and  6  P.  M.  respectively.  None  faced  north  at  any 
time.  A  little  careful  study  would  enable  one,  we  think, 
to  tell  the  time  of  day  within  half  an-hour  by  the  average 
position  of  the  flowers  at  any  given  time. 


WRITTEN  FROM  “AN  ABANDONED  FARM.” 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life  and  now  occupy  two 
abandoned  farms  which  adjoin  my  own.  Their  former 
owners  got  into  debt  and  the  farms  were  sold  at  sheriff’s 
sale  and  are  now  owned  by  men  who  are  able  to  live  with¬ 
out  working  a  farm.  I  remember  the  hard  times  of  the 
“fifties”  before  the  war,  and  also  the  good  times  just 
after  that  “  unpleasantness,”  when  money  was  abundant 
and  all  the  products  of  labor  brought  good  prices.  All 
kinds  of  business  were  brisk  and  all  classes  seemed  to  be 
prospering,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  then  payiug  a 


large  war  debt.  (Oh,  we  are  paying  it  still,  and  our  taxes 
are  just  as  heavy  now  as  they  were  when  the  debt  was 
more  than  twice  as  large. — Eds.)  The  public  officers,  ap¬ 
parently  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  had  their 
own  salaries  doubled,  and  these  have  generally  remained 
unchanged  to  the  present  day,  while  the  prices  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  labor  have  been  reduced  one-half  and  in  many 
cases  more  than  that.  We  were  told  that  the  prices  of 
those  days  were  *' fictitious”  on  account  of  the  prevalent 
“inflation,”  and  that  we  must  come  down  to  a  “gold 
basis,”  and,  of  course,  the  way  to  “come  down”  was  by 
contraction,  and  the  way  we  have  come  down  has  been  fun 
for  the  bondholder,  but  death  to  the  farmer.  Although  in 
figures  we  have  already  paid  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  debt,  it  will  take  more  of~the  products  of  labor  to 
pay  the  remainder  than  it  would  have  done  before  a  cent 
had  been  paid.  This  is  not  an  accidental  condition,  it  is  a 
premeditated  scheme  to  rob  labor  of  its  just  dues.  We  all 
ought  to  know  that  scarcity  of  any  necessary  or  desirable 
thing  makes  it  high  in  price,  and  money  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  but  money,  being  the  measure  of  value,  the  or¬ 
dinary  mind  fails  to  grasp  the  idea  that  money  can  be 
high  in  price.  But  many  a  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow 
that  it  takes  double  the  amount  of  produce  to  get  a  dollar 
that  it  did  25  years  ago,  and  hence  they  have  tried  every 
means  to  increase  their  crops  only  to  make  the  matter 
worse  by  helping  to  bring  down  prices.  One  correspond¬ 
ent  of  The  Rural 
mentioned  lazi¬ 
ness  as  one  of  the 
causes- of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  so  many 
abandoned  farms, 
but  human  na¬ 
ture  is  just  the 
same  to-day  as  it 
was  25  years  ago, 
and  young  men 
are  just  as  eager 
to  own  a  farm 
and  home  of  their 
own  as  ever ;  but 
they  have  seen 
too  many  caught 
in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  trap  to  feel 
like  trying  it 
themselves.  They 
have  seen  men 
grow  old  and  gray 
in  useless  toil  try¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  a 
home,  and  after 
they  have  made 
improvements 
and  in  part  paid 
for  it,  it  has  per- 
force  of  hard 
times  been  sold 
out  only  to  help  to 
enrich  the  money 
shark  and  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  abandoned  farms. 
The  farmer  labors  under  too  many  disadvantages.  Let  me 
mention  a  few.  If  he  waters  his  milk  he  is  a  fit  candidate 
for  the  State  prison  and  a  sojourn  there  would  serve  him 
right;  but  the  railroad  man  waters  his  stock  for  the  same 
purpose  (to  get  something  for  nothing)  and  he  is  a  fit  can¬ 
didate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  farmer  issues  his  promise 
to  pay  and  pays  the  interest  on  it.  The  banks  issue  their 
promises  to  pay  and  get  interest  on  them.  Real  estate  pays 
an  outrageously  large  disproportion  of  all  State  taxation.  If 
the  farmer  is  in  debt  on  his  farm  he  is  taxed  for  the  full 
amount;  while  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  often  gets 
off  scot-free.  Again,  our  tariff  system  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  causes  the  poor  man  to  pay  as  much  of  the  tax  as  the 
rich  man,  and  causes  millions  to  accumulate  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  and  these  are  lent  to  the  banks  free  of  interest. 
Farms  that  were  bought  25  years  ago  at  $40  per  acre,  will 
not  sell  at  the  present  time  for  $20.  But  U.  S.  bonds  were 
bought  at  40  cents  on  the  dollar  and  were  then  refunded  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  now  worth  $1.28.  The  cause  of  all 
this  is  that  we  have  voted  for  money  sharks  and  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyers  to  make  our  laws,  and  they  have  made  them 
in  their  own  interests  and  those  of  their  clients.  Now,  if 
these  conditions  continue  to  exist  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  wnen  the  farmer  who  owns  the  land  he  tills,  will 
be  a  person  of  the  past  and  his  place  will  be  filled  by  the 
miserable  tenant  iarmers  so  common  in  the  Old  World. 

But  you  ask  :  What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  this  :  1  Stop 
voting  for  “  Shylocks.”  It  takes  as  much  brains  to  con¬ 
duct  a  farm  successfully  in  these  times  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  farmer  who  can  do  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  support  a  family  and  pay  for  the  farm,  is  a  financier 
second  to  none  in  the  laud.  2.  Let  the  government  issue 
all  money  whether  gold,  silver  or  paper,  and  loan  it  to 
farmers  at  two  per  cent.:  for  money  Is  of  ,no  use  unless  it 
can  be  put  into  circulation  and  it  will  not  stay  in  circula¬ 
tion  if  the  rate  of  interest  greatly  exceeds  the  increase  of 
property;  if  it  does  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  our 
Shylocks  will  have  it  back  and  the  mortgaged  property  be¬ 
sides,  and  the  money  can  lie  idle  until  the  usurers  find  other 
victims.  8.  The  government  must  own  and  control  all 
railroads  and  telegraphs  and  conduct  them  as  it  does  the 
U.  S.  Post-Oilice,  in  order  that  we  may  have  transportation 
at  cost.  4.  All  homesteads  of  a  limited  size  should  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation  and  all  rented  and  unoccupied  lands 
should  be  taxed  until  they  will  be  unprofitable  property. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  w.  w.  coats. 


When  the  American  farmers  place  principle  above  par¬ 
tisan  politics  and  learn  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and 
in  their  own  interests,  they  will  secure  favorable  legislation. 
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A  GLIMPSE  AT  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  F  Johnson  for  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  who  is  “  roughing 
it  ”  in  Washington.  The  writer  is  the  same  person  who 
wrote  some  notes  on  California  prospects  last  year  : 

“  In  a  small  supply  store  on  the  banks  of  the  Skagit,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cascade  River,  flowing  from  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  E.  Stewart,  formerly  of  Champaign,  Illinois, 
and  myself  are  holding  forth.  We  are  in  the  wilderness 
on  unsurveyed  Government  land.  Our  post-office  is  12 
miles  off,  and  it  has  communication  with  the  outer  world 
once  a  week.  We  have  a  poor  trail  to  travel  over  to  hear 
from  civilization.  Now,  I  can  almost  hear  you  ask: 

*  What  are  you  up  there  for  ?’  and  I  say,  there  is  a  mining 
excitement  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  the  crowd  have  to  pass  this  point,  so  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  supply  store.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  a 
steamboat  to  come  here  with  our  goods,  but  the  regular 
trips  of  the  boats  end  about  35  miles  lower  down  the  river. 
For  the  prospectors,  squatters  and  Indian  trade,  we  have 
no  competition.  There  is  a  ferry,  and 
since  we  started,  a  saloon  and  boarding 
house  have  been  opened.  There  are  no 
mills  here,  and  all  the  buildings  are  of 
split  cedar.  Our  store,  shelving,  bed¬ 
steads,  tables,  etc. ,  etc. ,  are  of  the  same 
material,  and  our  mattresses  are  of  fine 
fir.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  from  0,000  to  8,000  feet,  snow-top 
ped,  and  not  over  two  miles  away  in  a 
direct  line.  The  river  has  a  swift  cur¬ 
rent  and  is  fresh  from  the  mountains,  so 
we  have  ice  water  running  by  our  door 
the  year  round.  The  Indians,  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  bathe  in  this  cold 
water  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.  The  valley 
is  quite  narrow  and  mostly  covered  with 
large  cedar  and  fir  trees;  the  soil  is  a 
black,  sandy  loam,  very  productive  after 
one  gets  it  cleared  and  lets  the  sunlight 
in.  The  nights  are  cold  and  we  sleep 
with  heavy  covering,  therefore  it  is  not 
a  corn  country. 

The  wheat  grown  on  the  western  slope 
of  these  mountains  is  not  considered  as 
good  as  that  grown  on  the  eastern  side, 
but  the  oats  and  hay  are  remarkably 
good;  the  potatoes  too  are  extra  in  yield  and  quality;  garden 
vegetables  generally  do  and  keep  well ;  as  for  fruit,  this  is 
not  a  peach  country,  but  apples,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  do 
well,  and  the  finest  cherries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  grown 
here.  I  do  not  think  apple  trees  are  long-lived,  as  they 
succumb  to  the  moss  that  covers  them.  The  moss  affects 
apple  more  than  cherry,  prune,  or  pear  trees.  So  much 
attention  is  not  given  to  orchards  here  as  in  California. 
Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  well  and  no  irrigation  is  needed. 
But  agriculture  must  be  developed  very  slowly,  as  the  cost 
of  clearing  land  is  double  the  first  cost  of  fine  prairie  land 
in  Illinois,  so  a  rancher  builds  his  cabin,  clears  enough 
land  to  garden  a  little,  cuts  logs  to  float  down  the 
river  to  be  sold  to  the  saw-mills,  and  thus  lives  quite 
contentedly. 

In  the  fish  season,  fine  salmon  are  abundant,  and  the 
Indians  can  catch  fish  any  time  during  the  year.  They 
sell  them  to  the  whites  who  are  not  so  skillful ;  thus 
skilled  labor  has  its  reward  here.  The  woods  abound  with 
black  bear  and  deer.  The  winter  affords  good  opportunity 
to  hunters  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  snow  is  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep,  and  the  weather  is  not  very  cold,  so  we  have 
an  agreeable  winter  climate,  rather  drier  than  that  near 
the  coast.  We  are  75  miles  east  from  the  Sound  and  our 
elevation  is  300  feet  above  sea- level ;  we  are  40  miles  south 
of  our  northern  bound ry.  Two  railroads  are  heading 
eastward  from  the  Sound  and  will  cross  the  Skagit  at  this 
point,  and  follow  up  the  Cascade,  through  the  Cascade 
Pass  into  Eastern  Washington,  and  thus  make  an  outlet 
for  lumber  eastward  and  into  the  Washington  prairie 
country.  In  return  these  will  fetch  the  products  of  that 
country  to  us,  besides  opening  up  transportation  facilities 
for  some  very  rich  mines  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Cascade  Range.  Thus  the  future  prospects  here  are  not  in 
corner  lots  or  water  fronts,  but  in  business  of  another 
nature.  The  Indians  who  have  had  possession  here 
for  a  long  time,  are  fast  thinning  out.  Their 
burying  grounds  show  their  former  religious  teach¬ 
ing,  as  they  all  have  the  cross  on  the  head- boards  of 
the  graves;  but  now  they  have  no  teachers.  Their  love  for 
whisky  is  strong  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the  whites. 
The  law  in  reference  to  selling  whisky  to  them  is  a  dead 
letter  in  this  country  in  all  places  outside  the  larger 
towns. 

The  early  men,  settlers  or  squatters,  who  came  here,  had 
to  live  alone,  and  many  of  them  soon  tired  of  that,  and  took 
to  themselves  Siwash  wives,  and  thus  the  half-breeds 
are  numerous.  An  Eastern  man  would  be  surprised  to  meet 
with  many  smart,  intelligent  men  with  squaws  for  wives. 
One  advantage  they  have  is  that  they  don’t  have  to  take 
them  East  to  see  relations  or  fix  up  fine  houses  and  have  a 
buggy  and  a  bank  account.  The  first  cost  is  about  $40  or 
$50  paid  for  the  bride  to  her  parents,  and  the  squaws  pay 
their  expenses  afterwards  by  work,  for  they  can  literally 
paddle  their  own  canoes.  As  to  the  country’s  health,  it  is 
very  good,  there  is  no  malaria,  still  it  is  a  damp  country,  as 
the  moss  on  the  trees  shows.  But  I  do  not  see  nearly  as 
many  afflicted  with  rheumatism  as  one  sees  in  the  East  or 
in  California.  During  the  past  year  all  sorts  of  living  was 
high,  but  as  the  country  improves  so  as  to  supply  home  de¬ 
mand,  prices  will  recede.  As  to  the  great  growth  of  the 
river  and  coast  towns,  1  have  nothing  to  say.  If  I  did  I 
would  be  called  a  crank.  Time  will  tell.  But  one  thing  is 
sure:  the  business  must  be  immense  to  build  up  all  the 
cities  that  are  mapped  out  and  being  boomed;  but  as  long 


as  Eastern  capital  can  be  persuaded  to  come  westward  so 
long  will  real  estate  be  lively,  so  we  are  masters  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  No  taxes  or  rents,  no  agents  of  any  kind,  no 
theaters,  no  circuses,  no  prayer  meetings,  no,  not  even 
Sundays  here  ;  we  have  our  freedom;  but  I  think  we  shall 
enjoy  the  change  to  other  things  when  it  comes. 

I  start  to-morrow  for  Seattle  with  another  party.  We 
will  take  a  canoe  and  float  down  the  river  which  is  run¬ 
ning  fully  six  miles  an  hour.  None  but  skillful  canoe 
men  can  work  a  boat  up  it  now.  But  later  in  the  season 
when  the  water  falls,  more  boating  is  done.  It  will  be 
a  year  or  two  before  we  shall  hear  the  railroad  whistle. 
It  will  be  welcome  music  for  all  who  are  living  such  an 
isolated  life  as  ours,  and  when  tourists  come  up  here  and 
see  the  magnificent  scenery  and  enjoy  the  fish  and  game, 
you  shall  then  hear  the  place  lauded  by  writers  in  a  way 
that  will  be  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  white  women  are 
very  scarce  in  this  section,  and,  in  fact,  our  mode  of  living 
is  more  that  of  frontier  life  than  I  ever  expected  to  exper¬ 
ience.  But  the  settlers  and  miners  are  intelligent  and 


JOHN  GOULD’S  NEW  BARN.  Fig.  173. 

offer  the  hospitality  common  to  the  first  settlers  of  new 
places.  But  I  must  close  and  get  dinner,  as  we  run  our 
store,  lodging  and  cooking  all  in  one  room.” 


JOHN  GOULD’S  NEW  BARN. 

This  barn  is  shown  at  Figs.  173  and  174.  By  reference  to 
the  basement  plan,  Fig.  174,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stable 
for  the  cows  is  in  the  ell,  and  the  silos  and  box-stalls  in 
the  upright  building,  which  is  the  same  size  as  the  ell. 
The  silos,  22  feet  deep,  reach  the  roof  of  the  upright,  but 
the  silo  doors  allow  the  silage  to  fall  to  the  basement  floor 
on  the  same  level  as  the  cow  stalls.  The  bam  and  the 
addition  are  utilized  overhead  for  storing  hay,  straw,  etc. 
The  stables  for  the  cows  are  wide  and  roomy,  and  provided 
with  11  windows,  which  make  them  as  light  and  sunny  as 
day  itself.  Two  cows  are  chained  in  each  of  them  in  six- 
feet-four-inch  stalls.  There  is  a  matched  floor  over  the 
cow  stalls,  and  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  and  10  small 
ventilators  carry  off  all  bad  air.  The  big  iron  tank  on  the 
basement  floor  holds  water  for  four  days’  drinking,  and  is 
supplied  from  a  rock  well,  and  a  temperature  of  about  50 
degrees  is  maintained. 

The  addition  to  the  barn,  40  by  31  feet  with  IS-foot  posts, 
is  a  balloon  built  frame,  with  a  self-supporting  roof,  and 
was  built  ready  to  be  painted,  for  $42.50,  and  is  a  thoroughly 
well  built  barn  in  every  respect.  The  walls  of  this  part 


are  of  matched  lumber,  doubled,  with  tarred  paper  be¬ 
tween,  and  it  never  freezes  in  the  stable,  the  temperature 
there  being  rarely  below  45  degrees.  In  The  Rural  of  June 
7,  an  account  of  his  stable  management  of  cows  was  given 
and  this  might  be  referred  to  with  profit  in  connection 
with  the  illustrations  here  given. 


ounces.  Twenty  four  days  later  the  same  weighed  5% 
pounds,  and  August  15,  22  days  later  still,  seven  pounds 
one  ounce.  October  18,  when  the  bird  was  six  months  and 
11  days  old,  its  weight  was  8%  pounds.  Another,  of  the 
same  variety,  hatched  May  30,  showed  eight  pounds  four 
ounces  when  weighed  October  30,  five  months  from  the 
day  of  hatching,  making  the  average  gain  \%  pound  per 
month.”  I  will  not  discuss  the  gain  in  the  weight  the 
second  and  following  months,  though  extraordinary,  but 
will  consider  the  period  from  April  7  to  May  7 — one  month 
— at  the  end  of  which  time  the  chick  weighed  one  pound 
and  six  ounces  (22  ounces).  The  average  weight  of  the 
chicks  at  birth  is  ounce  and  the  following  ratio  of  gain 
is  considered  excellent  when  chicks  are  well  fed  and  cared 
for  :  Chick  at  birth,  1%  ounce  ;  at  one  week,  two  ounces ; 
at  two  weeks,  three  ounces  ;  at  three  weeks,  -i%  ounces  ; 
at  four  weeks,  eight  ounces. 

If  20  chicks  are  fed  together  they  will  not  more  than  av¬ 
erage  seven  ounces  each  when  four  weeks  old,  and  such  av¬ 
erage  is  a  high  one.  But  as  one  chick  only  is  mentioned  in 
the  Canadian  experiment,  let  us  take 
another  view:  we  find  that  100  chicks 
will  eat  as  many  quarts  of  food  (grain) 
per  day  as  they  are  weeks  old.  That  is, 
the  100  chicks  will  consume  one  quart 
per  day  the  first  week,  two  quarts  per 
day  the  second,  three  quarts  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week,  and  that 
they  usually  double  their  weight  every 
10  days.  It  is  a  very  large  chick  that 
will  weigh  1  %  ounce  at  birth,  and  It  is 
marvelcfus  if  it  doubles  its  weight  in  a 
week,  unless  during  the  first  week. 
While  a  duck  when  six  weeks  old  can 
be  made  to  increase  a  pound  in  One  week, 
the  greatest  gain  I  have  ever  noticed 
in  a  chick  is  five  ounces  in  a  week,  but 
not  until  after  it  was  five  weeks  old. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
whether  a  chick  can  eat  enough  of  dry 
food  in  a  month  to  make  20  ounces’  gain. 
The  first  week  it  eats  almost  nothing 
comparatively.  The  adult  fowl  that  eats 
as  much  as  three  ounces  of  grain  per  day 
has  a  good  appetite,  and  consumes  more 
than  the  average.  I  mention  20  ounces 
because  the  chick  is  allowed  two  ounces’ 
weight  at  birth.  If  we  subtract  the  food  appropriated 
by  the  body  for  warmth,  and  that  devoted  to  growth, 
a  large  quantity  will  be  voided.  If  we  attempt  to  feed 
a  chick  20  ounces  of  dry  food  in  30  days  we  will  have 
quite  a  task.  My  experiments  show  that  100  chicks  will 
not  eat  over  76  quarts  of  ground  food,  averaging  1}4  pound 
per  quart,  in  one  month,  or  about  one  pound  per  chick, 
and  if  it  then  weighs  seven  ounces  it  will  be  a  large  chick. 
The  heaviest  chicks  I  ever  saw  were  two  cockerels— a 
Plymouth  Rock  and  a  Houdan— which  weighed,  dressed 
but  not  drawn,  two  pounds  when  nine  weeks  old,  and  they 
were  forced  from  the  start.  If  it  requires  one  pound  of 
food  per  month  for  a  chick,  on  the  average  (regularly  and 
well  fed)  to  make  it  weigh  seven  ounces  when  a  month  old, 
at  the  same  ratio  the  chick  that  weighs  22  ounces  at  the 
same  time  must  be  compelled  to  eat  over  three  pounds  per 
month,  or  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  week. 

Without  any  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  statement  of 
the  Director  of  the  Ottawa  Station,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  chick  to  eat  enough  food  to 
make  the  gain  mentioned  in  the  time  stated.  I  well 
understand  how  the  average  gain  can  be  1 %  pound  (28 
ounces)  per  month  from  May  to  October  ;  but  it  is  during 
the  first  month— from  April  to  May — when  the  chick  is 
very  small,  that  the  gain  is  something  marvelous. 


COMMENTS  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

«  No.  I. 

Startling  Figures  on  Chicks. 

P.  H.  JACOBS. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm 
(Ottawa)  gives  full  details  of  experiments  made  in  manag¬ 
ing  poultry— both  adults  and  chicks — the  results  obtained 
being  extraordinary.  The  most  surprising,  however,  is 
the  statement  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  chicks,  from 
which  the  following  extract  Is  taken :  “  The  growth  made 
by  chickens  of  different  breeds  is  as  follows  :  Plymouth 
Rocks — cockerel,  hatched  April  7,  at  one  month  weighed 
one  pound  six  ounces  :  at  two  months,  two  pounds  15 
ounces ;  at  three  months  and  five  days,  four  pounds  two 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

New  View  of  "Protection.”— Among  the  farmers 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  there  seems  to  be  quite  a 
change  in  sentiment  regarding  the  tariff.  As  between  the 
plan  of  “reciprocity”  proposed  by  Secretary  Blaine  and 
the  essential  features  of  the  McKinley  bill,  most  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  talk  are  rather  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Blaine’s  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  use  the  tariff  to 
trade  with.  Take  the  tariff  on  sugar  for  example.  Mr. 
Blaine  would  not  remove  it  until  the  countries  that  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  sugar  agree  to  buy  our  goods  or  at  least  to  give 
our  merchants  a  chance  to  sell  their  merchandise  in  those 
countries.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  President  power  to 
negotiate  with  other  Southern  countries  and  remove  the 
tariff  on  such  and  such  an  article  when  other  countries  are 
willing  to  make  suitable  trade  concessions.  Mr  Blaine 
proposes  this  for  South  American  countries  entirely,  but 
it  would  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  England  or  Ger¬ 
many.  Many  good  “  protectionists  ”  believe  in  tnis  theory. 
Everybody  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many  of  our 
industries  which  do  not  need  "  protection  ”  any  longer.  If 
as  a  method  of  "evening  things  up”  this  "protection” 
can  be  sold  so  that  the  price  will  go  to  those  who  need  it 
most,  who  can  rightfully  object  f  This  tariff  is  public 
property ;  it  does  not  belong  to  private  trade.  It  should 
be  used  to  benefit  those  who  need  it  most.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  that  are  said  to  me  by  men  who  have  never 
before  been  willing  to  admit  that  any  tariff  change  would 
be  safe.  "  Don’t  give  the  tariff  away  ;  get  an  equivalent 
in  trade  for  it,”  is  what  they  say. 

The  "Spooner  Bill.”— Readers  of  farm  papers  will 
remember  the  bill  proposed  last  year  by  Senator  Spooner 
of  Wisconsin,  to  appropriate  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  farmers’  institutes  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For 
a  time  this  measure  was  warmly  discussed  by  prominent 
agriculturists,  but  of  late  we  have  heard  nothing  about  it. 
As  I  wished  to  know  what  had  become  of  this  matter  I 
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wrote  to  the  Agricultural  Department  and  received  this 
reply : 

“  Senator  Spooner’s  bill  of  last  session  was  not  presented 
this  session,  as  it  was  crude  and  extravagant.  In  its  stead 
it  was  proposed  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
sum  of  money  in  bulk  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  pro¬ 
moting  institute  work,  etc.  At  first  it  was  proposed  to 
donate  $150,000 ;  then  it  was  suggested  to  cut  it  down  to 
$75,000,  and  Senator  Spooner  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  but  the  sub  committee  rejected  it,  aud  the 
Senator  did  not  renew  the  matter  in  the  Senate.  Hence, 
the  whole  matter,  apparently,  has  dropped  out  of  consider¬ 
ation  for  this  session.” 

Teaching  Children  at  Home. — It  seems  to  me  that  a 
good  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers  live  in  school  districts  that 
will  not  support  good  schools.  These  people  want  to  hear 
from  parents  who  have  succeeded  in  teaching  children  at 
home.  A  lady  in  Wisconsin  writes  the  following  note, 
which  will  doubtless  interest  these  inquirers:  “I  have 
taught  my  children  at  home  for  years,  and  think  it  far 
better  than  to  send  them  while  very  young  to  a  corrupted 
school.  Some  schools  are  quite  safe  and  clean,  others  are 
horrid.  I  know,  for  I  have  taught  in  several  district 
schools.  If  there  were  only  more  unity  of  action  in  farm¬ 
ing  communities,  and  more  moral  backbone  in  women,  bad 
families  could  be  driven  out,  or  bought  out  of  a  decent 
district.  Home  teaching  of  children  should  be  largely 
carried  on  by  the  kindergarten  methods.  Write  to  A.  B. 
Stockholm,  at  161  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  to  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  publishing  house,  for  text  books.  The  ad¬ 
dress  of  both  is  the  same.  A  positively  pure  moth¬ 
er  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  her  children.  Many 
are  just  negatively  good,  and  too  insipid  to  make  lasting 
impressions.  Teach  physiology,  hygiene,  natural  history, 
and  all  Such  needful  practical  things  along  with  the  al¬ 
phabet.  Spelling  here  is  mostly  by  dictation,  and  gymnas¬ 
tics — of  the  simplest  sort — are  highly  appreciated.  We 
make  lessons  short,  reviews  frequent,  and  all  work  very 
thorough.” 

The  “  Census  Man.” — A  great  deal  of  abuse  is  being 
heaped  upon  this  individual — a  great  deal  of  it,  according 
to  my  experience,  being  entirely  uncalled  for.  Here  is  a 
note  from  a  man  in  Rhode  Island : 

“If  my  experience  is  any  evidence,  the  census  of  1890 
will  be  of  but  little  value.  I  keep  three  cows,  four  pigs, 
one  horse  (usually  two),  ICO  hens  and  have  a  proportionate 
number  of  farm  vehicles  and  implements,  yet  the  census 
enumerator  made  no  account  of  them  because  the  average 
profit  of  the  farm  is  not  over  $500.  Of  what  value  are 
statistics  concerning  our  agricultural  interests  which  ex¬ 
clude  all  farms  which  do  not  yield  an  annual  profit  of  over 
$500.  Of  course,  no  mention  was  made  of  mortgages,  farm 
hands  or  anything  else  except  members  of  the  household. 
This  was  not  only  my  experience;  but  it  was  also  that  of 
my  neighbors.  I  would  not  give  a  cent  for  the  statistics 
concerning  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890.” 

They  evidently  have  some  curious  ways  of  doing  business 
in  this  little  State.  I  have  not  heard  of  such  an  experience 
before.  All  the  census  enumerators  that  I  have  met  are 
intelligent  men.  The  man  who  interviewed  me  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  profits  of  my  farm.  He  got  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  needed  about  my  family  and  my  property.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  about  the  Rhode  Island  matter.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  census  statistics,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  the  figures  are  only 
valuable  for  comparison.  For  example,  our  “census  man  ” 
wanted  to  know  how  many  quarts  of  milk  my  cow  gave 
and  how  many  eggs  my  hens  laid.  I  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  tell  him;  but  I  couldn’t,  so  he  multiplied  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hens  by  60  and  as  the  cow  is  an  extra  good  one,  gave 
her  3,000  quarts.  Now  these  may  be  safe  averages  ;  but 
any  one  may  see  that  it  only  needs  a  “  census  man  ”  with  a 
very  lively  imagination  to  multiply  the  number  of  hens  by 
75  or  100  and  thus  give  the  egg  business  a  tremendous  boom. 
Agricultural  statistics  are  all  right  for  comparison,  but  it 
always  makes  me  smile  when  I  hear  precise  figures  given. 


STRAWBERRY  NOTES  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  strawberry  season  of  ’90  covered  a  period  of  24  days 
from  June  the  3d  to  the  26th  inclusive — and  as  it  embraced 
the  same  varieties  as  last  year,  it  was  six  days  shorter. 
The  character  and  quality  of  the  fruit  were  at  par  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  season,  but  much  below  in  the 
middle.  This  depression  was  due  to  frequent  and  copious 
showers  and  continuous  moisture  from  the  12th  to  18th, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  sunshine  during  the  same  period; 
quality,  color  and  texture  were  soon  injured  by  these  con¬ 
ditions;  the  fruit  became  soft  and  flavorless,  and  rust  and 
rot  held  high  carnival  and  much  fruit  was  wasted.  The 
importance  of  sunshine  soon  manifested  itself,  after  this 
dull  period,  in  the  Improved  character  of  the  fruit.  Water 
is  essential  to  the  full  development  of  size  and  quality,  but 
it  requires  no  great  amount  of  observation  to  learn  that  a 
superabundance  is  not  at  all  desirable. 

The  record  of  rainfall  for  the  month  has  been  made  up 
and  shows  that  it  has  been  .885  of  an  inch  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  1  6-10  inch  falling  on  the  14th.  June,  ’89  was  generally 
considered  a  wet  month ;  but  the  above  shows  that  it  was 
surpassed  by  the  month  just  closed,  and  from  the  way 
rain  fell  last  night  and  this  morning,  July  makes  a  good 
start  towards  breaking  the  record.  Fine  prospect  for 
haying  ? 

But  returning  to  strawberries,  the  Pearl  seems  to  re¬ 
main  worthy  of  all  the  good  things  that  have  been  said  of 
it.  If  it  were  only  iron-clad  in  resisting  the  rust,  I  should 
say  it  was  as  near  perfection  as  I  ever  expect  to  see  a 
strawberry.  As  it  is,  I  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  standard 
sorts  I  have  yet  tested,  for  the  present  at  least.  If  we 
could  discover  some  treatment  to  bar  out  or  annihilate  the 


various  fungi  that  stand  ready  to  attack  the  plants  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  we  might  rest  content  for  a 
while ;  but  as  long  as  these  parasites  menace  us  our  only 
hope  is  in  new  blood  and  resistant  force  in  constitutional 
vigor  through  new  varieties.  The  Jessie  has  many  points 
of  merit  which  go  to  make  it  a  standard  sort.  Its  chief 
fault  is  uneven  ripening.  Whether  this  is  due  to  local 
causes  or  is  inherent  in  the  variety  owing  to  impure  stock, 
as  has  been  suggested,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Green  assures 
me  this  defect  does  not  exist  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  I 
find  plants  that  produce  berries  without  this  tendency  and 
so  different  in  form,  type  and  texture  as  to  create  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  in  impurity.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  other  careful  observers  on 
this  point.  The  Bubach  suffered  badly  from  the  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  and  did  not  fulfill  its  promises  as  well  as  it 
did  last  year,  still,  as  a  large,  productive  sort,  it  will  hold 
high  rank  for  a  time.  Belmont  is  very  much  like  Sharp¬ 
less  in  fruiting.  It  produces  a  few  large,  perfect  berries  at 
first;  but  the  later  settings  are  deformed  “nubbins”  and 
it  is  no  cropper.  Burt,  Ohio  (Windsor  Chief),  Eureka  and 
several  others  1  discard  for  newer,  if  not  better  kinds. 

Of  the  dozen  or  20  new  kinds  set  this  spring  the  most 
noticeable  is  the  Parker  Earle.  I  received  from  Mr.  Mun¬ 
son  a  round  dozen  of  these  plants,  on  April  22,  and  set 
them  immediately.  They  were  in  bloom  and  had  berries 
on  as  large  as  peas  when  received.  Most  of  them  were  re¬ 
moved.  The  plants  took  hold  at  once  and  started  to  grow¬ 
ing.  The  few  berries  left  on  just  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  variety,  ripened,  and  every  plant  since  has 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  right  to  bear 
fruit,  has  thrown  up  new  fruit-stalks,  and  yesterday 
(July  3)  I  picked  a  handful  of  ripe  berries,  and  the  plants 
are  still  blooming.  Whether  this  is  the  mission  of  the 
variety  to  produce  an  annual  crop  of  fruit,  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  or  whether  it  is  the  acquired  Southern 
habit  seen  in  other  varieties  grown  there — as  shown  in 
Florida — of  ripening  berries  for  two  or  three  months  in 
succession,  I  can’t  say.  It  is  a  feature  I  hav£  never  noticed 
in  any  other  variety,  and  its  performance  next  season, 
when  thoroughly  acclimated,  will  be  interesting.  If  per¬ 
mitted,  I  hope  then  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  behavior 
and  promises  of  several  of  the  much  lauded  new  kinds ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  present  indications  are  not  at 
all  flattering  to  some  of  the  novelties  so  persistently 
boomed. 

It  is  strange  how  the  quality  of  plants  sent  out  by  differ¬ 
ent  dealers  varies,  and  yet  they  all  claim  to  send  only  first- 
class  stock.  Three  dozen  plants  from  one  party  were  as 
bulky  as  150  from  another,  and  all  the  roots  of  the  latter 
would  hardly  amount  to  as  much  as  I  cut  from  the  former 
as  useless.  How  people  can  continue  business  year  after 
year  sending  out  such  miserable,  feeble  apologies  for 
plants  is  a  conundrum  unless  new  customers  continually 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  for  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  same  fiFh  will  take  the  same  bait  the  second  time.  A 
friend  in  Virginia  sent  to  me  for  a  dozen  plants  of  a 
certain  variety  last  spring.  In  the  lot  above  mentioned 
were  25  of  the  kinds  wanted.  I  divided  them  and  sent  my 
friend  the  best  half  as  a  gratuity.  He  acknowledged  their 
receipt  and  said:  “I  will  do  my  best  to  induce  them  to 
grow,  but  for  such  plants  I  would  not  give  50  cents  a  1,000. 

I  know  you  did  not  grow  them  :  you  must  have  got  them 

of - .”  His  supposition  was  correct.  He  had  “been 

there”  himself,  and  learned  the  lesson  in  advance  of  me. 
It  seems  that  such  nurserymen  should  learn  to  send  out 
better  stock  and  if  necessary,  charge  more  for  it.  Such 
weak  and  feeble  plants  are  a  prolific  source  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  to  the  planter,  and  damage  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  nurseryman  if  he  only  knew  it,  and  such  care¬ 
lessness  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  varie¬ 
ties  running  out.  The  sooner  such  practices  and  the 
nurserymen  themselves  run  out  the  better  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  E.  WILLIAMS. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 


THE  TRUE  USE  OF  DIGGING  HARROWS. 

There  is  a  belief  among  some  farmers  that  the  increased 
use  of  the  new  diggers  and  cutting  harrow #  is  to  be 
condemned  because  such  tools  lessen  the  use  of  the 
plow  and  lead  to  shallow  tillage;  the  soil  is  not 
stirred  deep  enough.  If  you  have  used  the  Cutaway 
or  any  of  the  spading  harrows  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  crop,  will  you  be  hind  enough  to  tell 
us  how  far  these  tools  may  be  safely  used  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ploxo  ? 

It  Is  a  Question  of  Soli. 

My  experience  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  har¬ 
rows  acting  upon  this  principle.  While  I  do  not  believe 
their  chief  virtue  is  to  replace  the  plow,  I  do  believe  that 
most  soils  may  be  fitted  for  certain  crops  more  cheaply, 
quickly,  and  in  many  ways  better  by  these  harrows  than 
by  the  plow.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  soil,  and  crops 
to  be  raised.  In  brief,  it  is,  Can  the  soil  by  these  means  be 
put  into  proper  condition  for  root  growth  ?  I  have  raised 
some  of  my  best  oats  on  land  fitted  without  the  use  of  the 
plow.  In  our  locality  it  is  frequently  easier  to  break  up  the 
soil  than  it  is  to  again  firm  it  at  the  bottom.  I  should  dis¬ 
like  to  see  a  crusade  against  these  new  harrows,  as  I  regard 
them  as  a  great  advance  on  any  other  devices  I  have  seen 
for  firming  the  bottom  of  the  seed-bed  and  for  fitting  soil 
for  corn.  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 

Mich.  Agri.  College. 

Supersedes  the  Plow  under  Certain  Conditions. 

My  experience  with  the  Cutaway  harrow  extends  only 
through  a  part  of  two  seasons,  and  I  should  not  care  to 
generalize  to  any  great  extent  yet;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  deep-working  harrows  may  be  safely  used  in  placerof 
the  plow  in  preparing  stubble  ground  on  light,  friable  soils 
for  oats  or  barley.  Further  than  that  I  should  not  care  to 
substitute  their  action  for  that  of  the  plow.  They  are  of 


great  service  to  us  in  allowing  the  plowing  to  be  done  at  a 
greater  interval  before  planting  than  would  otherwise  be 
desirable.  Thus,  in  the  present  year,  we  were  able  to  plow 
our  corn  ground  early  in  April,  and,  although  the  corn  was 
not  planted  till  late  in  May,  to  put  it  in  a  good  seed-bed  by 
the  use  of  the  Cutaway.  If  we  had  not  had  the  deep¬ 
working  harrow,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  the 
early-plowed  ground  in  good  .'condition  after  the  beating 
rains  that  had  fallen  upon  it;  and  if  we  had  not  plowed 
when  we  did,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  plant  the 
corn  at  all,  as  the  land  has  hardly  been  dry  enough  to  plow 
since.  h.  h.  wing. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Used  after  the  Plow. 

I  have  used  the  Cutaway  harrow  the  past  year  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  crops,  after  it  had  been  well  plowed, 
and  I  like  the  implement  very  much.  I  would  not  think 
of  using  it  instead  of  the  plow  except  in  light,  sandy  soil. 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  david  carll. 

“We  Do  not  Want  Deep  Plowing.” 

I  have  used  the  Cutaway  harrow  with  great  satisfaction. 
As  to  the  notion  said  to  exist  among  many  farmers  that 
it  tends  to  lessen  the  use  of  the  plow,  and  leads  to  shallow 
tillage,  I  should  say  that  almost  everything  may  be  true 
of  shiftless  and  lazy  farmers.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  incompetent  farmer  does  not  plow  deep  any  way, 
and  most  American  farmers  keep  teams  too  light  for  deep 
plowing.  Further,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  North¬ 
ern  New  England  at  least,  we  do  not  want  deep  plowing. 
Maximum  crops  can  be  and  frequently  are  grown  on  land 
plowed  less  than  six  inches  deep.  The  object  of  deep  til¬ 
lage  is  to  lighten  and  let  the  air  through  an  indurated  soil. 
Our  frosts  will  not  infrequently  so  expand  the  soil  by 
freezing  the  soil-water  as  to  raise  its  surface  four  inches. 
When  the  frost  leaves,  the  soil  is  too  light,  and  needs 
compression,  in  order  to  grow  a  good  crop.  The  depth  to 
which  the  Cutaway  stirs  the  ground  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  disks,  the  weight  of  the  implement  and  the 
strength  of  the  team.  On  the  great  majority  of  our  farms 
it  will  take  three  or  four  1,000-pound  horses  to  draw  the 
Cutaway  in  a  light  soil,  when  loaded  sufficiently  to  doits 
full  work,  that  is,  if  they  are  to  work  at  it  all  day. 

As  to  the  inquiry  how  far  the  Cutaway  may  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  plow,  I  answer  that  on  mellow  and 
not  too  strong  land  the  Cutaway,  properly  used  (a  good 
many  who  have  it  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use  it), 
fully  replaces  the  plow  on  all  fallows  not  too  weedy.  It 
will  fit  the  ground  for  com,  ^potatoes  aud  small  grain 
better  than  the  plow  at  a  much  smaller  cost.  I  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  both  the  sense  and  the  humor  of  the  remark  of  the 
Boston  merchant  who,  sitting  on  a  fence  and  watching  the 
operation  of  plowing,  said  he  “wondered  how  it  was  that 
God  had  made  all  the  land  wrong  side  up.”  With  the 
plow  we  cannot  pulverize  and  intermix  the  soil  without 
reversing  it.  It  is  nece3sarv  to  reverse  it  only  when  we 
must  bury  sod,  manurial  crops  or  weeds.  So  far  as  the 
Cutaway  can  replace  the  plow,  and  do  equally  good  work, 
as  shown  in  the  crop,  we  do  not  want  the  plow.  Where  it 
does  not,  we  still  have  the  plow.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

Plow  in  Fall;  Harrow  In  Spring. 

The  opinion  among  farmers  that  the  substitution  of  the 
Cutaway  for  the  plow  results  in  too  shallow  culture  to 
the  detriment  of  the  land,  or  its  productiveness,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  in  some  cases  without  foundation.  I  have  noted 
this  point  carefully  for  three  years.  My  rotation  is :  grass 
two  years,  corn,  oats  wheat  and  then  grass  again.  We 
plow  the  grass  for  corn  just  prior  to  planting,  and  mellow 
the  soil  deeply  and  very  quickly  with  the  Cutaway.  The 
next  spring  we  work  over  the  corn  ground  for  oats  with 
the  Cutaway  at  a  saving  of  one-third  in  time.  We  get 
just  as  good  crops  as  when  we  plowed,  just  as  good  as  our 
neighbors  who  now  plow.  When  we  plow  this  ground  in 
the  fall  for  wheat,  we  have  no  trouble,  and  find  our  wheat 
crop  is  just  as  bountiful  as  under  the  old  regime.  Now 
suppose  the  tillage  is  more  shallow— though  we  find  we 
can  get  a  good  deep  seed-bed  for  our  oats— what  harm  is 
there,  so  long  as  there  is  no  reduction  in  our  crop.  After 
a  thorough  trial  for  three  years  of  this  more  rapid  method 
of  preparing  my  land  for  corn  and  oats,  I  am  exceedingly 
well  pleased  with  it.  In  working  on  sward  there  is  no 
tearing  up  of  the  sod  if  the  Cutaway  is  used.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  our  rotation  we  plow  twice  out  of  the  three 
times  of  cultivation— the  first  and  the  last.  Only  the 
middle  stirring  is  done  without  the  plow.  My  land  is 
clay  loam  and  was  originally  very  stony.  We  aim  to  pick 
up  the  large  stones.  Stones  are  hard  on  the  Cutaway  as 
they  are  on  any  harrow.  a.  j.  cook. 

Ingham  County,  Mich, 

An  Indiana  Opinion. 

In  a  discussion  at  a  Grange  meeting  one  of  our  successful 
wheat  farmers  said  that  his  practice  was  to  pack  his 
ground,  after  plowing,  by  rolling  and  harrowing;  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  was  to  have  a  loose,  fine  surface  of  a  few 
inches  for  a  seed-bed,  and  the  better  the  ground  was 
packed  below  that,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  wheat. 
The  query  with  me  is  :  Would  he  have  advised  the  use  of 
the  Cutaway  to  prepare  ground  for  wheat  if  it  had  then 
been  in  use  ?  It  will  certainly  make  a  fine,  well-pulverized 
seed-bed,  and  leave  the  soil  compact  below  it.  The  theory 
is  that  with  a  compact  soil  the  wheat  will  not  be  so  subject 
to  upheaval  in  unfavorable  weather.  In  Louisiana  the 
sugar  crop  is  doubled  by  using  powerful  plows  to  loosen 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  20  inches,  or  two  feet.  For 
sugar  it  would  seem  that  the  deeper  the  soil  is  loosened  the 
better ;  while  successful  wheat  farmers  in  the  North  want 
a  compact  soil  under  the  seed-bed.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  too  little  data  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
effects  the  use  of  "  digging  ”  or  “  spading  ”  tools  will  have 
on  the  soil.  The  past  spring  I  sowed  a  field  of  oats  that  had 
been  prepared  with  the  Cutaway  harrow,  and  my  neighbor 
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sowed  a  field  that  had  been  plowed.  One  part  of  my  field 
was  sowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  admitted  of  it,  and  a  part 
two  weeks  later.  Judging  of  the  merits  of  harrowing  and 
plowing  by  my  first-sown  oats,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  harrow,  while  as  to  the  remainder,  I  can  see  no 
difference,  and  I  suppose  the  early  sowing  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  superior  condition  of  the  first-sown  oats  as 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  perhaps  more.  I  also  sowed 
clover  with  the  oats,  and  I  have  no  fear  that  the  roots  of 
the  clover  will  not  find  their  way  to  the  subsoil  as  well 
through  the  ground  prepared  with  the  harrow  as  if  it  had 
been  plowed,  and  the  clover  roots  will  have  a  loosening  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  soil.  When  I  put  the  field  to  corn  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  plow  it,  because  It  is  a  clay  soil.  If  it  were  a  loose, 
sandy  soil  I  think  one-half  the  time  with  the  harrow 
would  put  the  ground  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  can  be 
put  in  with  the  plow. 

The  Use  of  the  Plow  and  Harrow. 

While  soils  differ  very  much  in  character,  all  kinds  are 
alike  in  this  respect — viz.,  that  in  their  natural  condition 
they  are  far  more  porous  than  one  would  suspect.  I  have 
been  setting  post- and  board  and  post  and-rail  fences  for 
two  years  past,  and  have  watched  the  filling  of  several 
hundred  post  holes  dug  but  a  few  inches  larger  than  the 
posts,  which  have  averaged  seven  inches  square  at  the 
buts.  In  nearly  every  case  earth  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance  to  fill  the  holes,  the  soil  taken  out  being  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  them  around  the  posts  solidly  enough  to  make 
the  latter  stand  firm.  Naturally  the  soil  was  so  porous  or 
loosely  packed — and  it  had  never  been  plowed,  being  vir¬ 
gin  forest  land — that  the  original  81  cubic  inches  were 
packed  and  rammed  into  less  than  32  cubic  inches  of  space. 
Another  instance  of  this  natural  looseness  of  the  soil  was 
recently  given  in  felling  a  large  pine  tree  which  had  a 
broken  projecting  limb,  14  inches  thick,  standing  out  hori¬ 
zontally  over  10  leet  from  one  side.  The  tree  fell  on  the 
limb  side,  and  the  whole  10  feet  of  the  limb  penetrated  the 
ground  without  raising  the  soil.  This  enormous  looseness 
or  compressibility  of  the  soil  must  have  some  considerable 
relation  to  agricultural  processes. 

First  as  to  the  use  of  the  plow  :  It  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  plowing  serves  to  pulverize,  loosen  and  mellow 
the  soil.  No  doubt  it  does  this;  but  the  land  is  immedi¬ 
ately  harrowed  to  settle  it  back  and  make  it  more  compact, 
and  the  harrow  by  which  this  is  done  most  perfectly  is  the 
favorite  implement.  Here  seems  to  be  useless  labor,  a  thing 
done,  and  then  undone  ;  or  “  undone  and  then  restored.” 
No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  land  is  plowed  that  need  not  have 
been.  I  have  plowed  fully  one-third  less  since  I  used  the 
Acme  harrow  which  is  one  of  that  type  of  “plow ’’har¬ 
rows  which  are  now  so  deservedly  popular,  and  crops  are 
now  often  sown  without  any  plowing  and  with  only  a 
thorough  breaking  up  of  the  surface  by  the  harrow  named. 
Then  why  does  the  soil  need  plowing?  This  question  is  to 
be  considered  carefully  in  each  case.  Sometimes  a  hard 
subsoil  needs  breaking  up;  sometimes  clover  or  weeds  are 
to  be  turned  under;  and  in  these  cases  deep  turning  by  the 
plow  is  necessary.  But  in  other  cases — and  these  are  the 
majority  on  well  managed  farms— the  digging,  plowing, 
and  cutting  harrows  serve  every  purpose  for  preparing  the 
soil  for  the  seed,  working  in  the  manure,  killing  weeds, 
pulverizing  and  mellowing  the  land  and  covering  the 
seed.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  farmer  who  knows  why 
and  for  what  purpose  he  uses  his  implements,  barrows  of 
this  class  are  indispensable  and  a  valuable  substitute  for 
the  plow,  preparing  the  land  in  one-third  or  one-fifth  of 
the  time  required  for  doing  it  with  the  plow,  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  sted  and  covering  the  seed  as  well  as  a 
drill  can  do.  H.  STEWART. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

This  spring  I  found  for  the  Cutaway  a  use  that  I  had 
not  expected.  The  weather  was  cold  after  I  had  planted 
my  first  field  of  corn  in  May,  and  germination  was  slow 
and  the  rains  packed  the  ground.  I  commenced  to 
loosen  it  before  the  corn  was  up ;  but  it  was  hard  work 
on  a  man  and  team  and  a  hard-pan  was  left  right  over  the 
corn  when  the  work  was  done.  I  concluded  to  try  the 
Cutaway,  and  if  it  did  not  displace  too  much  corn  I  would 
harrow  instead  of  plowing.  The  harrowing  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  It  loosened  the  soil  right  over  the  seed,  and 
a  boy  could  harrow  ten  rows  in  the  same  time  as  it  would 
take  a  man  to  plow  four,  and  with  less  labor  on  the  team. 
Afterwards  I  harrowed  all  my  corn  with  the  Cutaway  be¬ 
fore  it  was  up.  So  far,  my  experience  does  not  incline  me 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  digging  or  spading  tools,  as  they 
are  called.  On  the  contrary  they  are  great  helps. 

SAML.  B.  HOEFGAN. 


7  he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Catch  Crops  With  Corn. 

U.  C.,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. — I  have  a  corn-field  that  I 
wish  to  sow  to  rye  this  fall.  The  soil  is  poor  and  I  have 
but  little  manure.  Can  I  sow  any  crop  among  the  stand¬ 
ing  corn  that  will  make  growth  enough  to  enable  me  to 
turn  it  under  for  a  green  crop  ?  What  can  I  sow  and  when  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

The  end  justifies  the  means  in  all  farm  operations. 
Hence  one  may  depart  from  standard  rules  in  some  cases 
when  some  advantage  is  to  be  gained.  This  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  sowing  of  certain  crops  among  the  growing 
corn,  in  the  way  of  catch  crops,  as  for  the  purpose  of  pro. 
1/ttWg  pasture  pr  feed,  or  something  to  plow  under  ns 


an  improvement  to  the  land.  Crops  of  this  kind  must  be 
of  quick  growth  and  of  service  for  the  purpose  desired. 
Those  usually  grown  are  buckwheat,  rye,  turnips  and  in 
the  South  beans  and  cow-peas.  The  first  Is  mostly  used 
for  turning  under  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  removed ;  but  the 
others  provide  useful  fall  or  winter  pasture  or  a  valuable 
green  manure  to  be  plowed  in  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  only 
on  poor  land  that  this  practice  has  been  found  useful.  I 
have  used  it  for  poor  land  for  a  good  many  years  past,  and 
my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  quite  as  useful 
and  justifiable  on  the  best  soils;  for  if  the  land  can  be 
made  to  yield  more  useful  produce,  it  is  quite  as  valuable 
on  the  best  land  as  on  the  poorest.  Where  the  land  is  to 
be  plowed  in  the  fall,  buckwheat  is  the  only  available  crop 
that  can  be  used,  as  it  is  of  quick  growth  and  may  stand 
until  the  frost  has  cut  it  before  it  is  turned  under.  If 
sown  any  time  in  July,  it  will  be  ready  for  turning  under 
in  good  season.  For  this  and  all  other  crops  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  last  working  of  the  corn  should  be  done  with  a 
broad-toothed  cultivator ;  the  seed  is  then  sown  twice  as 
thickly  as  usual,  and  is  covered  in  with  a  light,  V  shaped, 
sloping-tooth  harrow.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  will  help 
the  corn  ;  the  germinating  crop  will  not  rob  it  of  any  food, 
for  its  feeding  will  be  past  and  over  and  the  ripening  of  the 
grain  is  completed  at  the  expense  of  the  stalk. 

Rye  is  sown  in  the  same  way,  and  grows  slowly  at  first 
under  the  shade,  but  when  the  corn  is  cut  it  advances  rap¬ 
idly,  tillering  out  freely  and  covering  the  surface  before 
the  winter.  Then  it  may  be  pastured  where  the  climate 
permits.  For  several  years  past  I  have  sown  my  corn-fields 
with  rye  in  this  manner,  and  have  had  them  pastured  until 
late  in  the  winter,  when  the  crop  was  left  to  grow,  and 
has  yielded  from  15  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  up  to  25% 
bushels  one  year,  when  the  growth  of  straw  averaged  over 
six  feet  high  over  the  field.  This  was  three  years  ago,  and 
Timothy  was  sown  with  the  rye;  the  third  crop  of  hay  is 
now  being  cut.  Certainly  this  was  a  saving  of  time  that 
was  worth  considering,  as  the  grass  was  got  in  a  year 
earlier  than  it  could  otherwise  have  been.  This  rye  crop 
was  intended  to  be  turned  under  in  the  spring,  as  the  land 
was  thought  to  be  poor,  but  owing  to  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  growth  it  was  left,  and  some  stalks,  six  feet 
nine  inches  long,  with  heads  nearly  seven  inches  long,  were 
sent  to  The  Rural  office  as  samples  of  what  could  be 
done  on  land  supposed  to  be  poor,  by  good  plowing  and 
preparation.  When  thus  sowing  rye  I  use  two  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre  from  the  new  crop  just  harvested,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  fresh  seed. 

A  very  fair  growth  of  turnips  may  be  made  in  the  corn 
if  sown  this  month  or  early  in  August.  But  the  mere 
sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  bare  ground  is  not  doing  justice. 
The  seed  must  be  covered  by  harrowing  after  sowing,  as 
above  mentioned.  Two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  are  not  too 
much,  as  a  thick  growth  is  best  for  all  purposes,  whether 
for  feeding  animals  or  the  soil.  One  year  I  sowed  one 
pound  of  turnip  seed  with  two  bushels  of  rye  and  10  pounds 
of  Timothy,  harrowing  in  all  together.  That  winter  I 
pastured  sheep  on  the  field.  A  good  many  small  turnips 
were  left  and  became  frozen  and  their  strong  odor  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  remains  of  these  roots  would  show  in 
the  following  rye  and  grass.  Such  was  the  case,  and  since 
then  I  have  included  turnips  among  the  valuable  green 
manuring  crops,  either  to  be  left  to  rot  on  the  surface  or 
to  be  turned  under.  I  have  been  informed  that  this  crop 
has  been  highly  thought  of  by  English  farmers  of  late 
years  for  a  manure  crop,  and  that  the  roots  are  crushed 
with  a  heavy  sharp-edged  roller  before  being  plowed  under. 
As  green  turnips  contain  10  pounds  per  ton  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  10  tons  can  be  grown  in  this  way  on  one  acre, 
such  a  crop  affords  100  pounds  of  nitrogenous  substance,  or 
16%  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  a  most  available  form 
and  this  is  worth  at  least  $S  per  acre,  which  can  be  gained 
at  an  expense  of  about  $1  for  seed  and  labor.  This  is  a 
profit  of  TOO  per  cent.,  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  as 
an  investment. 

Southern  farmers  seem  to  be  born  to  the  idea  of  growing 
beaus  and  peas  with  corn,  and  certainly  I  have  seen  pro¬ 
ducts  of  both  these  that  would  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  the 
corn.  These  crops  are,  of  course,  gathered ;  but  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are  not  exhaustive  of  the  soil.  Their 
period  of  growth,  however,  is  too  long  to  make  them  of 
much  value  in  this  special  direction.  Some  years  ago,  I 
sowed  mustard  among  corn,  and  some  rape  in  a  part  of  the 
field.  The  purpose  was  to  get  early  feeding  for  ewes  kept 
for  rearing  market  lambs.  The  result  was  a  valuable  feed¬ 
ing  crop,  which  cost  nothing  more  than  the  seed.  And 
here  it  might  be  useful  to  some  readers  to  say  that  either 
of  these  green  crops  is  excellent  for  sheep  for  early  pasture, 
which  may  be  eaten  off  before  oats— which  usually  follow 
corn— are  sown,  and  in  some  localities  it  may  be  turned 
under  when  full-grown  for  a  crop  of  millet,  and  this  may 
be  turned  under,  and  a  dressing  of  lime  given  in  addition, 
for  a  fall  grain  crop  preceding  the  seeding  of  the  land  with 
grass  or  clover ;  or  turnips  may  be  sown  after  the  millet 
and  left  until  spring  and  plowed  in  for  corn,  and  thus  three 
green  crops  can  be  turned  under  in  a  year,  all  worth,  in 
my  belief,  30  or  40  tons  of  ordinary  manure  per  acre.  For 
the  improvement  of  poor  laud  I  don’t  know  anything  that 
can  surpass  this  addition  to  it.  if  started  with  250  or  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  complete  fertilizers,  when  the  rape  or 
mustard  is  sown. 

But  all  this  supposes  that  the  land  must  lie  over  the 
winter,  except  in  regard  to  the  buckwheat,  the  turnips,  or 
the  last-mentioned  two  crops,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  plow 
the  land  as  late  as  may  be  possible  in  the  fall  only  these 
can  be  made  available.  As  it  is  a  good  rule  that  when  it  is 
well  to  do  a  thing  at  all,  it  is  well  to  do  it  well,  I  would 
prefer  to  continue  the  catch  cropping  as  far  as  it  can  go 
when  it  is  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  thus  not 
plow  the  land  in  the  fall,  but  in  the  spring,  or  the  next 
fall  or  even  next  spring,  and  pasture  as  much  as  possible. 
If  this  were  done,  it  would  he  yery  profitable  to  get  as 


many  good  common  ewes  as  could  be  afforded  and  a  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram,  and  rear  lambs  for  the  early  markets,  fattening 
the  ewes  afterwards  and  turning  the  whole  business  over 
in  a  year,  and  make  at  least  100  per  cent  and  possioly  200 
per  cent,  profit  on  it.  Then  one  will  find  what  a  golden 
hoof  the  sheep  really  has  and  recall  the  history  of  the 
golden  fleece.  He  will  make  money  and  improve  the  land 
at  the  same  time. 

Tree  Roots  and  Rootlets. 

M.M.,  Medway,  Mass.—  In  The  Rural  of  .Tune2l,  on  page 
399.  in  “Echoes  from  the  Nurserymen’s  Couventioo,”  Mr. 
Meehan  is  reported  as  saying:  “The  fibrous  roots  are  like 
leaves  ;  they  last  but  fora  single  year  and  then  die.”  I<  that 
so  ?  If  I  understand  aright  the  teachings  of  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson  in  “How  Crops  Grow,”  he  does  not  say  that  the 
rootlets  or  any  part  of  the  roots  die  annually  ;  but  instead 
they  increase  in  size  and  length,  and  become  channels  for 
conveying  sap  and  food  collected  by  new  and  farther  ex¬ 
tended  rootlets.  Farther  down,  Mr.  Meehan  says,  that 
“  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  top  of  a  tree  causes  the 
corresponding  roots  to  die,  and  injures  the  vitality  of  the 
tree.”  If  that  is  so,  how  can  severely  heading  in  an  un¬ 
thrifty  tree  assist  in  restoring  it  to  vigor,  an  operation 
which  I  have  several  times  performed  successfully.  I  dis¬ 
like  to  question  Mr.  Meehan’s  assertions,  but  some  of  his 
statements  appear  not  to  correspond  with  what  I  have 
been  taught,  or  with  my  own  experience,  particularly  what 
he  says  of  the  uselessness  of  fibrous  roots,  and  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  prongy-rooted  trees  for  transplanting. 

Ans. — Roots  cannot  live  long  if  the  leaves  be  destroyed. 
Cutting  back  a  plant  is  in  reality  injurious  to  it.  Its 
vitality  is  impaired.  The  action  between  the  leaves  and 
roots  must  be  reciprocal.  If,  therefore,  the  roots  are  in¬ 
jured  by  transplanting,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut 
back  the  top  proportionately.  But  any  tree  will  be  killed 
sooner  or  later  by  severe  pruning  We  do  not  understand 
Mr.  Meehan’s  position  from  our  correspondent’s  statement. 
All  roots  are  fibrous  at  first,  and  grow  stronger  and  larger 
with  years.  The  newer  roots,  those  provided  with  root- 
hairs,  are  the  ones  chiefly  concerned  in  supplying  the  tree 
with  nutriment. 

Deodorizing  Rain  Water  in  a  Cistern. 

R.  P.  M.,  F^ostburg,  Md. — I  have  a  cistern  the  contents 
of  which  are  used  for  washing  purposes  only.  A  month 
ago  it  was  emptied  and  washed  thoroughly  clean.  It  is 
nc  full  of  water  which  begins  to  emit  an  unpleasant  odor. 
Is  there  any  remedy? 

Ans. — The  rain  water  flowing  from  roofs  is  always  more 
or  less  charged  w i  h  various  kinds  of  organic  matter  which 
is  peculiarly  offensive.  The  excrements  of  birds,  dead  in¬ 
sects,  dust,  spores  of  fungi,  pollen  from  trees,  all  gather 
upon  the  roofs  and  are  washed  into  the  cistern,  where  they 
decompose  and  become  exceedingly  offensive.  To  avoid 
this  the  water  should  pass  through  a  filter,  or  there 
should  be  an  automatic  attachment  by  which  the  first  flow 
is  diverted  from  the  cistern  with  all  the  collected  filth  and 
only  the  pure  water  allowed  to  pour  into  it.  A  filter  may 
be  made  of  a  barrel  having  layers  of  clean  sand  and  broken 
charcoal  so  placed  that  the  water  must  pass  through  them 
and  thus  be  purified.  A  remedy  for  the  existing  evil  maybe 
procured  by  putting  in  the  cistern  a  cleanly  washed  gunny 
bag  having  in  it  a  bushel  of  fresh, clean  charcoal  broken  into 
pieces  not  larger — for  the  largest — than  eggs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Subscriber,  Barnesville,  Ohio  —  1.  Sometimes  a  shoot 
starts  from  a  strawberry  runner  at  the  first  joint.  It 
makes  a  long,  small  stem.  Is  the  plant  as  good  as  the 
regular  ones?  2.  When  the  runners  are  not  wanted  for 
planting,  how  long  should  they  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  plants  ?  3.  How  should  the  seeds  of  the  small  fruits 
be  treated  to  insure  that  they  shall  germinate  and  grow  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  safest  to  use  the  strongest  runners  for  new 
plants — those  having  the  thickest  stems.  2  They  should 
be  cut  off  the  old  plant  as  soon  as  they  appear,  if  not 
wanted  for  propagation.  3.  Strawberry  seeds  germinate 
freely.  They  may  be  sown  in  hot-beds  or  in  pots  or  flats 
of  fine  soil.  They  may  also  be  sown  in  drills  out  of  doors. 
It  Is  well  to  plant  grape  seeds  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are 
ripe.  Seeds  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  would  better  be 
planted  in  boxes  in  the  fall — the  boxes  left  out  of  doors 
until  February,  and  then  placed  in  heat. 

M.  IF.  T.,  West  Leyden,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  seed  a  three- 
acre  field  in  August ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  sow  clover  ? 
Will  it  produce  a  crop  the  following  year  with  favorable 
weather  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  experience  iu  sowing  clover  seed  in 
August  has  been  such  that  we  do  not  recommend  others 
to  do  it.  If  the  weather  be  favorable?  Well,  the  weather, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  will  prove  unfavorable. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson,  N.  C. — What  is  the  address  of  an 
auction  house  for  the  sale  of  fruit  ?  Is  it  advisable  to  sell 
North  Carolina  grapes  by  auction  in  New  York. 

Ans. — E.  L.  Goodsell,  103  Park  Place,  New  York,  sells 
fruit  at  auction.  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  grapes  should  not  sell  well  in  this  way. 

J.  IF.  L.,  Laktn,  Kan.— I  have  some  white  peonies 
which  I  have  fertilized  with  pollen  from  red  ones.  If  the 
seed  is  all  right  how  and  when  should  it  be  planted  ? 

Ans.— As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  mature,  it  will  be  best 
to  sow  them  in  pots  of  well-prepared  soil.  Make  it  quite 
compact  and  level.  Then  sow  the  seeds,  press  them  into 
the  soil  with  any  flat  surface  and  then  sift  more  over  the 
seeds  and  gently  compress  this.  Let  the  pot  stand  in 
water  until  it  arises  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  cover 
with  a  glass  to  retain  the  moisture.  When  moisture  is 
again  needed,  again  set  the  pet  in  a  pan  nr  pail  of  water. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB— DISCUSSION. 

That  Forestry  Question  Again. 

L.  H.,  South  Dansville,  N.  Y.— I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  forestry  succession  question  unless 
something  can  be  learned  by  it;  but  as 
Dr.  Beal,  on  page  269,  questions  the  truth 
of  my  statements,  I  would  like  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  explicit.  First  as  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  forest :  When  my  father  settled  here 
this  farm  was  in  a  state  of  nature;  he  was 
obliged  to  clear  a  place  to  put  Tip  a  log 
cabin.  He  lived  here  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  dying  in  1874.  I  was  born  on  the  farm 
and  it  has  been  my  home  for  nearly  50 
years.  The  laud  here  is  quite  uneven,  the 
hills  running  mostly  in  ranges  north  and 
south.  The  timber  varies  on  the  hills, 
some  ranges  having  birch  and  maple  inter¬ 
spersed  with  hemlock ;  others  oak  and 
chestnut  with  pine.  The  growth  on  this 
particular  line  of  hills  was  so  distinctively 
oak  that  the  elevation  was  given  the  name 
of  Oak  Hill.  This  hill  divides  towards  its 
northern  extremity,  the  eastern  portion 
having  pine  mixed  with  the  oak.  On  the 
western  hill  there  was  no  pine  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  forest.  It  was  this  particular  tract  to 
which  I  referred  on  page  269.  The  farm 
lies  across  both  hills  and  has  long  been 
cleared,  except  a  portion  on  the  extreme 
western  slope  of  the  west  hill,  about  200 
rods  from  the  pine  on  the  eastern  hill.  Dr. 
Beal  says  that  his  experiments  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  vitality  of  tree  seeds  lasts 
but  a  comparatively  short  time,  in  which 
case  the  seeds  must  have  come  from  the 
pine  on  the  east  hill.  Nature  prac¬ 
tices  no  sleight  of  hand  and  works 
through  simple  laws,  the  only  trouble 
is  to  find  them  out.  The  “second  growth” 
pines  are  large  enough  to  bear  seed  now, 
but  no  young  pines  are  starting  and  all  that 
are  eight  inches  or  less  in  diameter  are 
either  dead  or  dying.  It  was  this  change 
that  attracted  my  curiosity  and  elicited 
the  inquiry.  The  seeding  of  the  hemlocks 
that  have  recently  sprung  up  through  this 
same  tract  of  woods  is  more  of  a  puzzle 
than  the  pines.  The  facts  are  just  as  I 
stated  them.  To  find  hemlock  trees  we 
have  to  pass  the  eastern  part  of  Oak  Hill 
to  the  hills  two  or  three  miles  away  to  the 
east.  The  suggestion  of  J.  W.  J.,  page  820, 
that  the  woods  might  have  been  burned 
over  about  20  years  ago,  and  that  a  seed-bed 
might  in  this  way  have  been  prepared  does 
not  apply  ;  there  have  been  no  fires  through 
these  woods  in  the  last  60  years.  His  idea 
also  that  the  seed  might  have  been  carried 
by  the  drifting  snow  is  erroneous,  as  the 
topography  of  the  country  would  prevent 
it.  In  case  it  could  be  done  the  seeds  would 
be  deposited  a  great  deal  more  thickly  on 
the  edge  than  in  the  center  of  the  woods  and 
that  is  not  the  case.  There  are  as  many 
young  hemlocks  in  the  middle  as  on  the 
edges.  If  the  seeds  were  carried  by  the 
wind  it  must  have  been  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  I  have  thought  that  birds 
might  have  been  the  means  of  conveying 
them.  What  ever  the  cause  we  have  cer¬ 
tainly  this  succession,  while  the  oaks  and 
chestnuts  remain  the  same  they  become 
thickly  interspersed  with  pines  to  be  in  turn 
followed  by  hemlocks.  It  would  seem  by 
the  communication  of  H.  F.,  page  354,  that 
others  have  noticed  the  same  change  taking 
place. 

“  Why  James  Left  The  Farm.” 

J.  S.  T.,  Lysander,  N.  Y.—  I  take  some 
exceptions  to  the  illustrations  of  “  Why 
James  Left  The  Farm,”  in  a  late  Rural. 
At  least  the  cartoon  is  not  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  way  boys  are  brought  up  in  Central 
New  York.  I  have  looked  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintances  over  and  cannot  find  a  boy 
that  was  treated  as  James  was,  whether  he 
is  bound  out,  works  out,  or  is  at  home  with 
his  own  parents.  My  observation  is  that 
boys,  as  a  rule,  leave  the  farm  more  from 
natural  adaptation  to  something  else  than 
on  account  of  ill-treatment  or  uncongenial 
homes.  I  do  not  know  of  a  farmer  in  this 
town  who  does  not  do  all  for  his  sons  his 
circumstances  will  allow,  and  many  deprive 
themselves  of  every  luxury  in  order  that 
their  boys  can  have  a  year  away  at  school, 
a  new  buggy,  or  something  their  tastes  call 
for.  There  is  not  a  boy  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  has  not  a  horse  and  buggy  at  his 
command  ;  for  almost  every  farmer  keeps 
an  extra  horse  for  carriage  and  light  work. 
There  are  boys  that  work  by  the  month  who 
support  a  nice  horse  and  carriage.  Boys 
can  often  see  the  advantages  and  allure¬ 
ments  of  business  as  far  as  some  men.  It 
is  the  appearance  of  business  prosperity 
that  dazzles  their  eyes.  Farming  is  slow 
and  hard,  and  one  cannot  make  anything 
else  out  of  it.  Then,  too,  a  poor  boy  can¬ 


not  start  farming  as  he  could  do  a  few  years 
ago ;  it  takes  no  small  amount  of  capital 
now  to  start  a  farm.  It  cannot  be  run  with 
just  a  plow  and  peg-toothed  drag  as  in  days 
of  yore.  A  boy  can  receive  living  wages  at 
almost  any  trade  or  business,  and  if  he  is 
diligent  he  is  sure  of  promotion  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  command  wages  far  beyond 
a  farmer’s  income.  I  claim  that  the  times 
never  were  better  for  wage-workers  than  at 
present.  Everything  we  wear  and  eat  is 
cheap,  and  wages  in  comparison  are  good. 
This  appears  to  be  the  great  reason  why  so 
many  boys  leave  the  farm  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  boys  that  did  not  leave  it. 
The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
Poultry  Experiments. 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.— Notic¬ 
ing  the  allusion  to  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  in  The  R.  NY.  of  June  5,  1  am 
prompted  to  send  this  by  way  of  giving 
some  information  on  the  subject  of  poultry 
experiments  there.  While  as  yet  no  results 
have  been  recently  reached,  work  is  being 
done,  as  I  have  requested  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  the  assistant  to  the  director,  to 
follow  some  plans  of  my  own  selection.  Mr. 
Wheeler  made  a  visit  to  me  in  order  that 
we  might  consult,  and  he  also  inspected 
several  large  poultry  farms  as  well  as  the 
broiler  establishments  in  this  place.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  small  but  incomplete  laboratory  of 
my  own,  I  am  much  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  all  that  requires  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  chemistry,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  and  I 
mapped  out  a  line  of  investigation  which 
will  keep  him  busy.  He  has  already  dis" 
covered  several  facts  that  confirm 
“theories,”  and  he  has  also  made  discover¬ 
ies  that  upset  some  beliefs.  This  is  not  the 
season  for  experiments,  for  lice,  heat,  and 
other  drawbacks  are  in  the  way.  Experi¬ 
ments  can  be  properly  made  only  when  the 
fowls  are  confined,  as  hens  differ  from  each 
other  just  as  do  cows  or  horses.  It  requires 
much  care  to  make  an  experiment  with  20 
hens,  owing  to  their  individual  character¬ 
istics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  nearly  100  breeds  of  poultry  to  contend 
with,  each  of  which  has  its  merits.  As  I 
am  personally  interested  in  the  experiments 
at  Geneva  (the  idea  being  first  suggested  to 
me  by  The  R.  N.-Y.),  I  can  assure  readers  of 
the  paper  that  feeding  experiments,  the 
operation  of  an  incubator,  with  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  use  of  substances  over  which 
disputes  have  arisen,  are  being  made,  aud 
I  have  no  doubt  information  of  value 
will  be  collected.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
charges  referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  nor  am 
I  in  any  manner  interested,  but  supposing 
that  I  could  throw  some  light  on  the 
“poultry  department”  at  Geneva,  I  make 
bold  to  pen  the  above. 

[Thank  you. — Eds  ] 

Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore-Isms. 

J.  W.  K.,  Denton,  Md.— In  “  Brevities” 
page  404,— issue  of  June  21,— The  Rural, 
says,  in  relation  to  magnolia  seeds,  that 
“  the  pistils  and  stamens  of  magnolias  are 
seldom  matured  at  the  same  time”  etc. 
While  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  some  varieties;  with  others  it  is  not;  an 
isolated  “  Lenn6  ”  on  my  grounds  has,  ever 
since  large  enough  to  bloom,  produced 
seeds  plentifully,  the  cucumber- looking 
seed  comes  following  nearly  every  flower. 
M.  glauca,  tripetala  and  acuminata  also 
produce  seeds  abundantly  with  me ;  while 
the  flowers  of  M.  macrophylla  are  always 
destroyed  by  the  rose-chafers.  The  mam¬ 
moth  flower  buds  are  not  permitted  by 
these  pests  to  expand,  but  are  covered  with 
the  beetles,  two  or  three  layers  deep,  aud 
though  thousands  of  the  pests  are  an¬ 
nually  destroyed  while  engaged  in  this  an¬ 
noying  work  of  destruction,  thousands 
more  are  always  ready  to  fill  up  the  depleted 
ranks,  and  complete  the  total  destruction 
of  the  flower.  M.  conspicua  and  Soulange’s, 
while  they  flower  profusely,  have  never  yet 
produced  any  seeds  with  me.  M.  grandiflora, 
as  I  have  it, has  none  of  the  “rust”  on  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  its  leaves  characteristic  of  that 
variety.  It  is  identically  the  same  in  all 
other  respects ;  the  time  of  flowering  and 
fragrance  as  well  as  the  formation  and 
size  of  flowers  being  precisely  similar.  Why 
the  variation  in  leaf  ?  Perhaps  mine  were 
grown  from  seeds,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve.  and  this  difference  has  been  produced 
through  the  agency  of  foreign  pollen. 
While  all  the  magnolias  are  beautful,  if  I 
were  compelled  to  have  but  one  kind,  M. 
glauca  would  be  promptly  selected.  This 
makes  a  pretty  little  tree,  extends  its 
blooming  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
any  of  the  others,  and,  I  think,  is  fully  as 
fragrant  as  M.  grandiflora.  It  is  almost 
evergreen  here  and  thoroughly  hardy.  It 
has  often  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me 
why  the  Rural  does  not  say  more  about 


the  Japan  Styrax.  If  its  merits  and  habits 
are  elsewhere  as  here,  it  most  deservedly 
should  appear  in  every  collection,  great  and 
small,  of  ornamental  trees. 

[The  fact  that  a  magnolia  fruits  freely 
is  not  proof  that  the  stigmas  and  anthers 
are  mature  at  the  same  time  any  more 
than  ears  of  corn  on  a  given  plant  would  be 
proof  that  the  pollen  and  silks  of  that  plant 
were  simultaneously  ripe.  Insects,  as  our 
friend  well  knows,  may  pollenate  the  recep¬ 
tive  stigmas  of  flowers  whose  anthers  are 
immature,  carrying  the  pollen  from  other 
flowers  with  ripe  anthers. — Eds.] 

The  Dog  Question  Again. 

H.  V.  F.,  Cranford,  N.  J.— There  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentimental  bosh  and  non¬ 
sense  over  this  dog  question  No  one  ad¬ 
mires  a  good  dog  more  than  I  do.  The 
law  in  most  of  the  States  rightly  recognizes 
him  as  property  and  accords  him  the  same 
protection  as  is  given  to  other  domestic 
animals.  But  there  are  thousands  of 
worthless  curs  which  are  not  only  not 
worth  the  tax  paid  upon  them,  but  are 
public  nuisances.  They  are  usually  owned 
bv  irresponsible  persons  of  whom  damages 
for  injury  cannot  be  collected,  even  if  the 
depredator  be  apprehended.  They  have  in 
many  rural  communities  rendered  sheep¬ 
raising  a  profitless  business,  besides  prey¬ 
ing  upon  poultry  and  other  live  stock. 
Now,  I  agree  with  The  Rural  that  no 
man  should  keep  a  dog  unless  he  keeps 
him  within  proper  bounds  the  same  as  he 
is  compelled  to  keep  his  horses,  his  cattle 
or  his  hogs.  I  fail  to  see  why  any  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  dog. 
Furthermore,  I  claim  that  all  these  law¬ 
less,  roving  dogs  should  be  treated  precise¬ 
ly  as  any  other  wild  animal  would  be 
treated  I  know  that  it  is  a  risky  business 
in  many  localities  for  a  man  to  shoot  or 
poison  a  trespassing  dog,  but  I  know  also 
that  it  is  the  only  relief  from  this  nuisance 
that  is  left  to  many  sufferers,  and  were  I 
placed  in  this  extremity  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avail  myself  of  this  relief.  I  would 
be  careful,  however,  not  to  go  at  the  busi- 
iness  in  such  an  indiscriminate,  careless 
way  that  really  valuable  dogs  would  suffer. 
The  law  rightly  protects  the  latter,  but  all 
vagrant  curs  should  be  placed  without  the 
pale  of  the  law’s  protection  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  a  premium  should  be  offered  for 
their  scalps. 

Honeysuckles  from  Seed. 

M.  B.  P.,  Vance  County,  N.  C.— The 
Rural  expresses  a  desire  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  had  experience  in  raising 
honeysuckles  from  seed  My  experience  in 
that  line  has  been  an  unhappy  one.  Eight 
or  10  years  ago  a  variegated-foliaged  Japan 
honeysuckle  was  planted  quite  generally, 
and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  made  the 
recipient  of  one  plant  as  a  present.  It  is 
now  a  dense  mass  of  vines,  six  feet  wide  by 
two  feet  thick,  and  15  feet  high.  It  grows 
vigorously,  and  produces  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  birds  are  very  fond,  and  by 
their  agency  the  seeds  have  been  sown 
along  fences,  under  trees,  among  berry 
bushes,  and  almost  everywhere  birds  are 
wont  to  alight.  It  has  became  a  nuisance, 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  abate.  I 
regret  to  lose  the  shade,  but  before  it  ripens 
another  crop  of  seed  the  old  vine  will  come 
out,  root  and  branch. 


SOME  DAIRY  QUESTIONS. 

A  “  dairy  school  ”  was  recently  held  at 
McDonough,  N.  Y.  From  the  report  by 
Col.  Curtis,  printed  in  the  Couutry  Gentle¬ 
man,  we  take  the  following  conversation 
between  pupils  and  teachers : 

“  Do  you  allow  tobacco  smoking  where 
you  are  making  butter  ?”  No,  never. 

“  How  can  we  best  sell  our  butter  ?” 
Directly  to  consumers.  First  sell  to  your 
friends,  and  use  them  as  aids  to  secure 
other  customers.  Iu  this  way  we  may  save 
the  commissions  and  profits  of  the  hand¬ 
lers. 

“  Will  cream  rise  quicker  at  any  time  by 
making  the  milk  thinner?”  Yes;  cream 
will  always  rise  quicker  by  thinning  the 
milk.  The  smaller  the  volume  of  milk  the 
sooner  the  cream  will  rise.  This  fact 
teaches  us  not  to  have  the  milk  too  deep  in 
the  pails  or  cans. 

“Should  sour  buttermilk  be  put  into 
sweet  cream?”  No;  do  not  do  that.  If 
you  do,  you  will  be  likely  to  impart  a  but¬ 
ter-milk  taste  to  your  cream  and  injure  the 
flavor  of  your  butter. 

“  Will  butter  keep  better  under  brine 
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than  salt  ?”  Butter  should  be  packed  solid 
and  the  air  excluded.  This  can  be  done 
well  with  salt  and  a  cloth  at  the  bottom 
and  the  top— first  salt,  then  a  cloth,  then  a 
layer  of  salt  paste  on  top  of  all.  Some  say 
that  to  submerge  with  brine  is  best. 

“If  the  tin  is  peeled  off  from  the  metal 
used  to  store  the  butter,  will  the  butter  be 
injured?”  Certainly  it  will.  The  salt  will 
cause  oxidation,  and  this  will  discolor  and 
injure  the  butter.  Bacteria  and  filth  will 
adhere  to  the  rusty  iron. 

“  Is  it  practicable  to  set  the  milk  of  far¬ 
row  and  new  milch  cows  together  ?”  It  is 
all  right  if  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  cream  to  rise  and  it  is  all  fully 
ripened. 

“  Will  butter  keep  better  in  earthen  jars 
than  in  wooden  tubs  f”  If  the  jar  is  glazed 
it  will  keep  well.  Many,  however,  prefer 
oaken  tubs. 

“  Can  the  white  specks  begot  out  of  butter 
in  any  other  way  except  by  washing  ?”  No; 
a  cream  strainer  will  not  remove  them. 

“  What  is  the  best  method  of  fastening 
cows  ?”  Either  by  a  chain  or  strap  around 
the  neck  or  with  a  swinging  stanchion. 

“  Will  butter  absorb  more  salt  than  is 
necessary  to  preserve  it  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  ?”  If  butter  is  worked  so  dry  that  it 
will  not  dissolve  the  salt,  and  salt  is  mixed 
through  it  in  this  state  it  will  contain  too 
much  salt.  As  salt  is  usually  put  into  the 
butter  or  mixed  with  it  while  it  has  a  large 
amount  of  water  in  it,  the  salt  is  formed 
into  brine  and  so  worked  out.  If  the  salt 
all  dissolves  while  the  butter  is  being 
worked,  it  will  not  impart  an  undue  salty 
taste.  Salt  does  not  preserve  butter,  but 
it  gives  it  a  flavor  most  people  like.  When 
salted,  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  it  does  not 
retain  this  amount.  We  salt  butter  to 
season  it  An  increase  will  not  preserve  it, 
but  it  may  make  it,  as  explained,  too  salty 
for  good  taste  or  flavor.  A  small  quantity 
is  as  good  as  a  large  amount,  so  far  as  pres¬ 
ervation  is  concerned.  The  salt  coats  the 
butter  granules  or  is  distributed  in  little 
pockets  of  brine.  It  does  not  penetrate  the 
butter,  nor  is  it  absorbed  by  it. 

“  Should  grain  be  fed  to  cows  dry  or  wet?” 
All  ruminating  animals  will  do  better  if 
grain  is  given  them  dry. 

“  What  time  in  the  day  if  but  once  a  day?” 
In  winter  in  the  morning ;  in  summer  at 
night. 

“  How  long  should  cream  be  kept  in  win¬ 
ter  ?  ”  Not  more  than  three  days. 

“  Does  it  injure  the  butter  to  put  ice  in 
the  churn  ?  ”  Yes.  It  injures  the  color. 

“  Does  it  injure  butter  to  put  sugar  and 
saltpeter  in  it  ?  ”  Sugar  will  change  the 
flavor,  and  it  will  not  keep  so  well  unless 
pure.  Some  like  the  sugar  flavor,  some 
prefer  the  real  butter  taste.  A  little  salt¬ 
peter  will  not  change  the  taste.  It  is 
antiseptic  and  no  doubt  preservative  ;  but 
its  use  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  too 
much  is  injurious  to  the  st*mach.  It  must 
be  used  with  care.  We  do  not  advise  its 
use. 

“  Will  cream  spoil  in  a  damp  cellar  before 
it  will  ripen  ?  ”  Yes;  it  will  rot  or  begin  to, 
and  make  tainted  butter. 

“Does  it  injure  the  cows  if  the  milker 
sings  and  whistles  ?  ”  That  depends.  If  it 
makes  them  the  least  bit  nervous,  it  does. 
Cows  might  relish  good  music  if  they  were 
used  to  it. 

“  Will  more  butter  be  obtained  by  churn¬ 
ing  the  milk  than  the  cream  ?  ”  If  the  milk 
is  well  set,  no. 

“  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  yield 
of  butter  if  the  cream  is  strained  ?  ”  That 
depends  on  how  clean  the  cream  is. 
Straining  does  not  add  anything  to  the 
cream;  but  it  might  remove  dirt  of  some 
kinds.  _ 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 
Canadian  Butter  Missionaries.— One 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Canadian  subscribers, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Wright,  desiring  to  see  a  better 
grade  of  butter  made  In  his  district,  secured 
the  services  of  two  of  the  best  butter  makers 
he  could  find,  aud  went  about  the  country 
giving  exhibitions  of  butter  making.  He 
had  a  lively  time,  entertaining  audiences  of 
French,  Germans,  Irish  and  Swedes,  with 
volunteer  interpreters.  A  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  was  aroused,  however,  and  the  result 
will  be  better  butter.  A  Canadian  reporter 
semis  us  the  following  information  :  “  The 
most  general  trouble  of  all— and  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  ‘soft’  butter— has  been  the 
ripening  of  the  cream  at  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature.  In  summer,  when  taken  from  the 
cow,  the  milk  should  be  brought  down  to 
40  deg.  or  thereabouts,  and  never  allowed 
to  rise  above  58  deg.,  either  iu  milk  or 
cream  state,  till  it  is  changed  into  butter. 
This  is  an  important  point.  Read  it  over 
again.  One  lady,  who  had  apparently  done 
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everything  properly,  found  she  con¬ 
stantly  had  soft  butter.  After  careful  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  source  of  the  difficulty  was 
discovered.  She  stripped  her  cow  (the 
milk  is  then  a'  out  98  deg.)  and  for  three 
days,  nights  and  mornings,  put  the  strip¬ 
pings  into  the  cream  which  was  ripening, 
thus  raising  the  temperature  of  the  cream 
up  to  80  degrees  or  so,  six  times  before 
churning  (she  churned  twice  a  week), 
whereas  it  should  have  been  cooled  down  to 
55  deg.  before  being  putin  with  the  cream. 
When  put  in  the  cream  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  stirred.  This  stirring  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  least  three  times  a  day.” . 

On  a  small  plot  of  the  field  corn — say 
one-tenth  of  an  acre — sow  50  pounds  of  a 
high-grade  commercial  fertilizer.  Do  this 
now  and  cultivate . 

Decomposition  is  the  prevailing  condi¬ 
tion  of  nature,  remarks  Henry  Stewart  in 
theN.  Y.  Times.  A  man  himself  is  always 
decomposing  and  reforming,  and  the  food 
he  eats  decomposes  in  his  system  before  it 
«can  replace  one  single  cell  of  his  body  that 
has  served  its  purpose  and  passed  into  de¬ 
composition.  This  should  all  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  then  the  word  will  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  rottenness ;  and  then,  too,  all 
cause  for  conflict  of  words  in  regard  to  the 
changes  which  cream  and  butter  undergo, 
and  which  are  desirable  and  not  otherwise, 
will  disappear  forever . 

And  so  the  advocates  of  sweet-cream 
butter  who  believe  that  the  aroma  of  butter 
is  due  to  decomposition  of  the  fats,  and  that 
all  decomposition  is  a  “  moist,  unpleasant” 
condition  of  a  body,  still  insist  upon  their 
little  foible,  although  the  proofs  to  the 
contrary  are  overwhelming  and  un¬ 
answerable.  If  cream  is  ripened  for  churn¬ 
ing,  and  then  makes  most  excellent,  sweet, 
fragrant,  and  palatable  butter,  this  ripen¬ 
ing  is  a  process  of  decomposition  in  which 
some  of  the  sugar  of  the  milk  is  changed  to 
lactic  acid,  and  by  which  some  of  the  butter 
fats  are  changed  to  volatile,  fatty  acids 
which  give  the  piquant,  pleasant  flavor  to 
fine  butter.  What  matters  it  whether  this 
flavor  is  contributed  by  a  process  of  decom¬ 
position  in  the  cream  or  in  the  butter  it¬ 
self  made  from  cream  that  has  not  under¬ 
gone  this  ripening  process  ?  Decomposi¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  rottenness,  as  is 
alleged,  any  more  than  the  small  lapses 
from  perfect  goodness  which  are  common 
to  our  race  are  utter  depravity. 

OOR  respected  contributor,  W.  G.  War¬ 
ing,  Sr.,  says,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  that  in 
the  long,  warm,  stimulating  days  of  June 
(and  what  is  said  applies  to  July  and  Au¬ 
gust,  also)  we  are  apt  to  feel  some  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  very  apt  to  take  wrong  means  of 
relieving  it.  A  brief  rest  is  what  is  usually 
needed,  but  in  our  impatience  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  all  around  us,  in 
garden  and  field,  we  too  commonly  try  to 
maintain  strength  by  bolting  down  into 
the  stomach  some  extra-strong  food,  or 
some  temporary  and  treacherous  stimulus. 
This  is  ruinous.  The  stomach  partakes  of 
the  general  weakness,  and  needs  its  term 
of  rest,  too . 

The  two  scapegoats  of  lazy  farmers  are 

bad  luck  and  bad  help . 

Agricultural  Correspondents.— The 
National  Stockman  says  that  among  its 
regular  contributors  is  one  who  never  for¬ 
wards  matter  for  publication  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  most  careful  revision.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  his  manuscript  is  clear  and  pointed, 
and  never  lacking  in  valuable  suggestions. 
Among  regular  writers  for  the  agricultural 
press  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  spread 
over  too  much  ground.  It  is  only  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  a  man  who  writes  for  a 
dozen  papers  is  going  to  do  work  of  a 
poorer  quality  than  if  confined  to  two  or 
three.  We  have  noticed  with  regret  that 
several  men  whose  writings  were  of  de¬ 
cided  value  to  every  reader  a  few  years  ago, 
have  so  extended  their  field  that  what  they 
now  say  carries  little  weight.  Some  of 
these  names  have  been  eliminated  from  the 
columns  of  leading  journals  and  The  R. 
N.-Y.  predicts,  with  the  Stockman,  that 
more  of  them  will  be  forced  into  retirement 
at  an  early  date,  if  they  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  a  volume  of  work  which  they 
can  perform  well . * . 

Mr  Greiner  says,  in  the  Farm  and  Fire¬ 
side,  that  the  question  whether  the  potatoes 
Stray  Beauty  and  Bliss’s  Triumph  are  the 
same  is  not  worth  discussing  since  they  are 
of  little  value  whether  cultivated  under  one 
name  or  the  other . 

Every  dog  should  be  shot  on  sight,  when 
found  on  a  farm,  unaccompanied  with  its 
owner,  and  if  we  owned  a  farm,  no  gunning 
tramp  should  scour  our  place  with  his  dog, 
breaking  down  fences  and  driving  away  or 


killing  all  the  birds.  In  villages  the  curse 
of  dogs  is  not  less  than  in  the  country. 
They  run  through  our  gardens  and  break 
down  our  plants,  until  we  get  our  gun  and 
pepper  their  miserable  hides  with  small 
shot.  We  are  sometimes  vindictive  enough 
to  wish  their  owners  had  a  similar  dose. 
Such  dogs  and  such  dog  owners  are  a  nui¬ 
sance  alike.  We  differ  from  our  respected 
contemporary,  the  Orange  County  Farmer, 
from  which  the  above  is  quoted  in  just  one 
thing  :  We  would  hold  the  owner  responsi¬ 
ble  first.  He  is  the  one  that  should  pay  the 
penalty  for  the  depredations  of  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  animal . 

If  we  were  to  determine  the  finest  hybrid 
perpetual  rose  by  our  present  collection  of 
about  150  popular  varieties,  we  should, 
without  much  hesitation,  mention  the 
Earl  of  Dufferin.  We  have  but  one  plant 
(sent  us  on  trial  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry),  a 
novelty  of  1887.  The  growth  is  very  vigor¬ 
ous,  with  large  leaflets  of  firm  texture  and 
dark  color.  It  is  an  early  bloomer,  and  is 
said  to  be,  as  well,  a  continuous  and  late 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and 
perfect  symmetry,  very  double  and  cup¬ 
shaped,  the  outer  petals  beiDg  broad,  re¬ 
curving,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
others,  being  a  dark  crimson  shaded  with 
maroon,  while  the  interior  petals  are  a 
lighter  crimson.  The  fragrance  is  pro¬ 
nounced  and  delightful.  It  will  probably 
rank  as  the  best  dark  rose  yet  produced. ... 

Pride  of  Waltham  (from  the  same  firm) 
is  an  introduction  of  1883,  also  a  hybrid  re¬ 
montant.  It  is  of  a  deep  flesh  color,  or 
light  pink,  with  broad  petals,  usually 
described  as  shell-like.  The  buds  are  large 
and  the  petals  unfold  as  do  those  of  Perle. 
The  fragrance  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Teas.  The  peduncles  are  stout  and  long — 
the  leaflets  three  to  five,  of  a  dark  green. 
The  bush  is  stubby  and  compact . 

Beauty  of  Stapleford  (Storrs  &  Harri¬ 
son  Co.)  is  a  hybrid  tea,  produced  by  Ben¬ 
nett  in  1879.  The  buds  are  long,  large  and 
conical,  without  being  pointed.  The  petals 
are  very  broad  and  recurve  decidedly  as 
they  unfold.  The  color  is  pink,  inclining 
to  violet — a  charming  and  rare  color 
among  roses. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  bear  these 
three  beautiful  roses  in  mind  when  they 
think  of  adding  to  their  collections . 


DIRECT. 

- Josiah  Hoopes  in  N.  Y.  Tribune  : 

“June  is  the  season  for  ringing  the  bark 
of  branches  of  fruit  trees  to  induce  forma¬ 
tion  of  flower-buds,  or  for  increasing  the 
size  of  fruit.  It  is  very  effective  in  both  of 
these  lines,  although,  while  enlarging  the 
fruit,  it  does  it  merely  by  increasing  its 
amount  of  watery  juice — the  flavor  is  al¬ 
ways  somewhat  diluted.  It  is  generally 
injurious  to  the  branch  operated  on,  and 
therefore  should  only  be  applied  to  redun¬ 
dant  branches  which  it  is  desired  to  prune 
away  after  they  have  been  fruited.  A  ring 
of  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  branch  is 
broad  enough.” 

- Prof  Beal  :  “  Those  who  vote  to 

make  Red  Clover  our  national  flower,  vote 
to  place  a  foreigner  in  a  high  and  honored 
place.” 

- Gov.  Hoard  :  “  What  is  it  that  a 

farmer  has  to  sell  ?  Skill.  If  he  does  not 
sell  skill,  he  sells  to  kill.” 

- Century  Magazine:  “I  afterward 

saw  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  vast 
level  stretches  of  farming  country  of  nor¬ 
thern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  these  lands 
were  nowhere  quite  so  human,  quite  so 
beautiful,  or  quite  so  productive  as  the 
Blue-grass  region.  One  likes  to  see  the 
earth’s  surface  lifted  up  and  undulating  a 
little,  as  if  it  heaved  and  swelled  with 
emotion ;  it  suggests  more  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  sense  of  repose  is 
greater.  There  is  no  repose  in  a  prairie ;  it 
is  stagnation,  it  is  a  dead  level.  Those 
immense  stretches  of  flat  land  pain  the  eye, 
as  if  all  life  and  expression  had  gone  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  There  is  just  uneven¬ 
ness  enough  in  the  Blue-grass  region  to 
give  mobility  and  variety  to  the  landscape.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “  There  has  been 

a  good  deal  of  talk,  of  late,  about  overpro¬ 
duction,  and  ‘hard  times’  have  been 
charged  to  this  as  a  cause.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  an  overproduction  of  tobacco,  and 
of  whisky  and  beer  materials  upon  our 
farms,  tending  directly  towards  a  general 
impoverishment,  and  consequent  hard 
times.  But  of  the  useful  products  of  the 
farm,  suitable  to  the  clothing  of  man  and 
the  feeding  of  man  and  beast,  how  can  we 
reckon  a  great  store  of  these  a  cause  of 
complaint— provided  that  store,  or  its  repre¬ 
sentative  in  cash,  is  the  property  of  the 


producer  ?  What  constitutes  a  rich  farmer 
if  it  be  not  full  barns  and  garners,  large 
flocks  and  herds,  that  are  his  and  not 
another’s  ? 

- Century  Magazine  :  “The  last  half 

of  a  religious  controversy  generally  consists 
in  concealing  the  fact  that  neither  party 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.” 

- “  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  world 

consists  mainly  of  fools,  and  one  proof  of  it 
is  that  each  individual  fool  is  eager  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  statement  to  humanity  at  large.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  :  “Think  what  we 

would  do  if  the  State  were  full  of  beasts 
as  destructive  to  cows  as  dogs  are  to 
sheep  1  ” 

- Christian  Union:  “Men  who  never 

went  to  college  are  in  large  majority  the 
most  munificent  benefactors  of  colleges.” 

- “  The  first  use  of  a  college  is  to  give  the 

best  instruction,  and  money  to  buy  brains 
is  to  day  much  more  needed  than  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  new  buildings  ” 

- T.  B.  Terry  in  Ohio  Farmer  :  “  I  will 

never  have  a  hired  man  get  me  to  call  him 
mornings.  Give  him  his  meals  regularly, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Never  hire  a 
whisky  toper.  There  is  no  use  for  them  on 
a  farm  ;  they  are  only  fit  for  professional 
lives.  The  great  secret  lies  in  kindness  to 
them.  *Be  just  and  true  to  them  in  every 
respect.  Pay  them  as  you  agree,  feed  them 
well,  furnish  plenty  of  good  farm  reading 
matter  for  them,  and  give  them  a  good 
chance  to  read  evenings.  Then  stay  at 
home  yourself  instead  of  lounging  around 
the  groceries  or  bar  rooms,  and  be  kind  and 
good  to  your  wife  and  family  as  well  as  to 
the  hired  man.” 

- Break  Your  Wisdom  to  Him  Gently. 

— “  If  you  happen  to  be  a  little  wiser  of  the 
two  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  take 
pleasure  in  kindly  imparting  useful  infor¬ 
mation  to  him ;  it  will  cost  but  little  and 
do  you  both  good.  A  practical  teacher 
learns  while  informing  others.” 

- Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson:  “Cottonseed 

meal,  of  good  quality,  such  as  is  used  for 
cattle  food,  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  available  nitrogen  in 
our  fertilizer  market,  and  that  which  is  “  off 
color  ”  supplies  nitrogen  at  an  even  lower 
price — about  12  cents  per  pound.” 

- Western  Rural:  “Stop  taking  qui¬ 
nine.  A  quinine  taker  is  about  as  badly 
off  as  a  whisky  drinker.” 

- Jersey  Bulletin  :  “  A  weary  busi¬ 
ness  man  comes  home  from  his  office  at 
night,  nervous  and  out  of  temper.  A  glass 
of  Jersey  milk  heated  to  about  90  degrees, 
sipped  a  little  at  a  time,  and  no  food  taken 
with  it,  or  at  most  only  a  little  bread  and 
butter,  will  do  more  toward  restoring  him 
to  happy  mind  and  good  physical  condition 
than  all  the  tempting  viands  that  can  be 
placed  before  him.” 
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“I  advise  all  parents  to  have  their  boys  and  girls 
taught  shorthand  writing  and  type  writing.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  can  typewrite  his  notes  would  be  safer 
from  poverty  than  a  great  Greek  scholar.”— Charles 
Readk,  on  “  The  Coming  Man.” 
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and  any  others  who  use  ladders. 


The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildlugs,  when  in  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strengrb  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  Is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  per  Set;  my  Price.  50 
ceuts  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS,  Box  4.  Tonally,  N,  J. 
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anything  they  must  work  early  and  late.  The 
farmers  of  this  country  discovered  this  fact  long 
ago.  It  would  be  well  for  the  country  if  many  of 
the  immigrants  learned  it  before  leaving  their  native 
homes.  Many  of  them  are  induced  to  come  to  this 
strange  country  by  the  deceptive  representations  of 
the  agents  of  steamship  and  railroad  lines,  who  care 
only  tor  the  pittance  received  as  passage  money. 
The  freedom,  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  prop 
erty,  are  all  painted  in  such  glowing  colors  as  to  be 
irresistible.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to  watch  these  im¬ 
migrants  embarking  for  the  West,  with  such  hope¬ 
fulness  for  the  future  expressed  on  every  counten 
ance,  and  to  realize  that  bitter  disappointment 
awaits  so  many  of  them. 


Copyright,  1890,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company 
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No  man  can  ever  rob  you  of  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  you  build  up  for  yourself. 


There  are  ninety  and  nine  that  toil  and  slave, 
And  spend  every  cent  they  earn  ; 

While  one  ties  fast  to  the  savings  bank 
With  a  strength  and  a  purpose  stern. 

Then  the  niuety-and-eine  who’ve  had  their  fun. 
Propose  to  divide  with  the  saving  one. 


It  is  a  fact  and  a  very  suggestive  one,  after  last 
year’s  experience,  that  potatoes  about  the  Rural 
Experiment  Grounds  never  looked  better  at  this 
date.  There  are  few  potato  beetles,  few  flea-beetles 
and  no  blight.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  entomol 
ogists  ?  _ 


‘‘  If  the  farmer  waters  his  milk  he  is  a  fit  candi¬ 
date  for  the  State  prison  and  a  sojourn  there  would 
serve  him  right ;  but  the  railroad  man  waters  his 
stock  for  the  same  purpose  (to  get  something  for 
nothing)  and  he  is  a  fit  candidate  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate.”  The  above  is  the  forcible  way  in  which 
Mr.  Coats  put  it.  See  page  462. 


In  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  the  lady  who  is  describing 
“A  Woman’s  Farming,”  told  us  of  her  experience 
with  wildcat  investments.  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows 
that  hundreds  of  its  readers  could  tell  similar  stories 
of  investments  that  promised  a  fortune  and  deliv¬ 
ered  nothing.  The  story  as  it  progresses  will  show 
that  money  put  into  the  farm  itself  paid  the  best  in¬ 
terest.  Have  faith  enough  in  your  farm  to  put 
money  into  it  or  abandon  it.  If  you  put  your 
treasure  in  your  pocket  your  heart  will  be  there 
too. 


Why  keep  a  horse  “  hog-fat  ”  in  summer  ?  Many 
such  horses  have  suffered  intensely  from  the  heat 
during  the  past  week.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  fat 
horse  should  not  suffer  from  the  heat  as  well  as  a 
fat  man.  Our  grass- fed  horses  have  not  suffered  as 
have  those  fed  on  dry  hay.  This  is  what  we  would 
expect  after  noticing  the  effect  of  the  hot  weather  on 
fruit  eaters  and  meat  eaters  in  the  human  family. 
We  are  advised  to  bathe  the  horse’s  head  and  limbs 
with  cool  water  at  an  indication  of  sunstroke,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  we  throw  water  on 
his  back  at  such  a  time. 


The  campaign  in  South  Carolina  is  just  now,  at 
fever  heat.  We  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  that 
State,  to  be  printed  next  week,  which  brings  out 
quite  forcibly  one  point  concerning  this  canvass 
which  Northern  men  can  hardly  comprehend.  The 
battle  is  between  the  farmers  and  the  towns’-people. 
Mr.  Tillman  who  represents  the  farmers,  is  making 
a  strong  fight  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Governor;  and  he  has  more  than  a  fighting  chance. 
Should  he  be  elected,  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the 
old  ideas  and  methods  of  the  politicians  will  be  badly 
shaken  up.  _ 


For  the  past  two  or  three  years  abundant  rains 
have  kept  pastures  in  good  condition,  and  this  has 
caused  many  dairymen  to  feed  less  grain  than 
usual.  In  fact,  while  pastures  are  abundant,  it 
frequently  does  not  seem  profitable  to  feed  grain  at 
all.  If  we  were  to  have  a  severe  drought  next 
month  many  dairy  cows  would  be  severely  set  back 
because  their  owners  would  not  realize  the  necessity 
of  making  up  for  the  scarcity  of  grass  by  liberal 
grain  feeding.  Once  let  a  herd  of  cows  begin  to 
lose  in  their  milk  yield  through  a  shortage  of  food, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  full  flow.  This  has  been  proved  so  many 
times  that  it  is  foolish  to  experiment  with  it.  If 
the  pastures  begin  to  fail  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
do  if  you  want  a  full  supply  of  milk  and  butter — 
provide  bran  or  other  grain  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  pastures.  It  will  not  do  to  let  the 
cows  fall  off  in  their  yield  and  then  try  to  bring 
them  back  by  extra  feeding.  After  once  falling  off 
they  are  more  likely  to  make  beef  than  milk  when 
once  more  heavily  fed. 


A  significant  movement  is  the  recent  return  to 
their  native  land  of  a  party  of  Hungarians  who 
had  been  laboring  for  several  years  in  this  country. 
They  assert  that  they  can  live  as  well  there  by 
working  fewer  hours  than  are  necessary  here;  that 
while  they  earn  more  here,  the  increased  cost  of  living 
absorbs  their  extra  earnings  and  in  order  to  save 


On  another  page  we  print  a  summary  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  crop  report  for  July.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  these  reports  and  to 
underrate  their  importance.  The  collection  of  the 
data  for  each  of  tnem,  together  with  the  cost  of 
printing  and  other  expenses,  costs  the  country  at 
large  about  $8,500.  Some  of  the  best  agricultural 
authorities  and  leading  farm  journals  of  Europe 
speak  in  high  terms  of  their  completeness  and 
value  ;  they  are  called  the  best  issued  by  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  They  are  issued  “  by  the  people 
for  the  people,”  and  not  in  the  interest  of  any 
clique.  Some  of  the  one-horse  papers  issue  crop  re¬ 
ports  spasmodically  for  more  or  less  limited  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  generally  in  the  interest 
of  speculators,  and  these  affect  to  despise  the  gov¬ 
ernment  report, .perhaps  in  the  same  way  that  a 
lightning  bug  might  despise  an  electric  light.  In 
this  city,  one  day  this  week,  business  on  the 
Produce  Exchange  was  nearly  at  a  standstill,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  government  report  due  next  day. 
Farmers  ought  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  re¬ 
ports  and  make  the  most  of  them. 


Two  Posers:  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  Russian  Mul¬ 
berry  tree  growing  in  a  hedge  thicket,  which  bears 
full  crops  of  fruit  yearly.  For  two  years  we  have 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  find  a  male  flower  on  this 
tree.  There  is  not  another  mulberry  tree  (male  or 
female)  iu  the  neighborhood. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  some  eight  years  ago,  carried  on  a 
warm  controversy  with  the  late  J.  B.  Moore  and 
Prof.  Asa  Gray.  We  contended  that  the  so  called 
female  asparagus  plant  was  in  fact  hermaphrodite 
and  that  the  male  asparagus  plant  was  therefore  of 
no  especial  use,  in  so  far  as  sexual  services  were  con¬ 
cerned.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  have 
noted,  the  present  season,  that  a  single  female  plant 
growing  on  the  south  side  of  a  hen  house  and 
hemmed  in  with  White  Pines  and  Hemlock  Spruces 
is  laden  with  berries.  Every  flower  apparently  set 
a  fruit.  We  do  not  know  of  any  asparagus  bed 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  of  isolated  plants 
within  100  yards.  Where  did  the  pollen  come 
from?  Is  it  supposable  that  insects  or  the  wind 
carried  it  so  great  a  distance  and  in  such  quantity 
as  to  pollenate  every  flower? 


The  statisticians  are  having  a  lively  time  just  now 
figuring  out  the  future  of  American  wheat  grow¬ 
ing.  We  are  told  by  one  class  of  economists  that 
within  10  years  we  shall  be  obliged  to  import  a  good 
deal  of  our  wheat  or  resort  to  irrigation  to  make 
fertile  land  out  of  the  arid  wastes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told  that  within  a  few  years,  the  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  waste  lands  in  Russia,  Argentine 
and  Australia  will  be  used  to  supply  the  whole 
world  with  wheat  at  a  cost  of  production  so  low 
that  it  will  be  folly  to  think  of  competing  with 
these  great  wheat  farms.  Which  side  is  right  ?  Is 
American  wheat  growing  doomed,  or  are  American 
farmers  to  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  grain  as 
soon  as  the  great  wheat  fields  of  the  West  shall  have 
been  so  far  robbed  of  their  fertility  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  stop  growing  wheat  and  re¬ 
cuperate  ?  If  our  opinion  is  worth  anything,  the 
latter  outcome  is  the  more  probable.  Wheat  is 
not  like  cotton  and  sugar,  dependent  for  its  profit¬ 
able  growing  upon  the  cheapest  sort  of  labor.  It  is 
the  crop  which  the  most  skillful  farmers  may  look  to 
for  profit  for  it  will  respond  quicker  than  almost 
any  other  to  scientific  culture.  No  class  of  half- 
civilized  workmen  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  at 
wheat  growing  with  American  farmers  who  are 
willing  to  master  their  business.  The  future  bread 
of  this  country  will  not  come  from  bonanza  farms, 
but  from  the  smaller  homesteads.  One  thing  is 
certain,  in  these  times  it  behooves  a  farmer  to  have 
his  laud  in  good  heart,  waiting  in  readiness  for 
the  time  when  a  good  crop  of  wheat  wall  represent 
a  good  supply  of  dollars.  That  time  is  coming. 


Another  severe  lesson  of  the  cruelty  and  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  their  methods  is  now  being  impressed  on  the 
cattle  barons  and  syndicates  of  the  Western  plains. 
Although  last  winter  was  unusually  mild  in 
nearly  all  parts  ot  the  States,  it  proved  extremely 
bitter,  by  spells,  on  the  bare,  bleak,  elevated  ranges 
of  the  Territories,  and  the  losses  of  the  stockmen 
were  very  heavy.  Those  whose  animals  were  lucky 
enough  to  survive  unprotected  that  season  of  drift¬ 
ing  snow  storms  and  blinding  blizzards  are  now 
confronted  with  even  more  appalling  destruction. 
From  Southwestern  Colorado  down  through  the 
vast  cattle  ranges  in  New  Mexico  and  far  into  Old 
Mexico  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  for  months,  and 
the  plains  and  foot  hills,  instead  of  being  verdant 
fields  of  waving  succulence,  are  as  dry  as  parchment 


and  with  not  enough  grass  to  keep  life  in  a  prairie 
dog.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  cattle  raising  in 
that  section  has  there  been  such  a  long  spell  of  dry, 
hot  weather.  The  rivers  and  creeks  are  dry  except 
occasional  pools,  the  beds  of  the  streams  are  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  festering  carcasses  of  cattle  that  had 
sought  water  there  in  vain,  and  thousands  of  lifeless 
animals  are  scattered  over  the  plains.  Stockmen 
who  can  afford  to  do  so  are  shipping  their  cattle 
east  to  the  green  pastures  of  Kansas  ;  but,  at  the 
best,  the  losses  must  be  enormous.  From  the  first 
the  syndicate  methods  of  cattle  raising  on  the  plains 
and  prairies,  have  been,  with  a  few  trivial  modifica¬ 
tions,  Nature’s  methods,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  pre¬ 
tentious  platitudes  that  have  been  spoken  and 
printed  about  the  wisdom  of  imitating  Nature  in 
treating  plants  and  live  stock,  her  methods  as 
practiced  on  the  cattle  ranges  both  from  humane 
and  economical  standpoints  have  always  and 
everywhere  been  woefully  cruel  and  extravagantly 
wasteful. 


While  there  are,  no  doubt,  by  far  too  much  cor¬ 
ruption  and  extravagance  in  our  municipal,  county, 
State  and  National  governments,  there  is  really  no 
cause  for  lovers  of  their  country  to  “despair  of  th® 
republic,”  as  not  a  few  of  them  are  thoughtlessly 
prone  to  do.  None  of  the  evils  that  afflict  it  have 
gone  too  far  for  reformation,  and  there  is  much 
hope  of  this  in  the  new  virtues  which  farmers  are 
bringing  into  politics.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation 
is  commonly  considered  a  just ’criterion  of  its  pub 
lie  virtues,  and  its  financial  condition  is  looked 
upon  as  a  fair  standard  of  its  prosperity.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  what  other  country  in  the  world 
can  compare  with  this  ?  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  among  the  most  heavily  indebted  nations 
on  the  globe;  but  while  all  other  countries  have,  as 
a  rule,  been  meanwhile  adding  greatly  to  their  bur¬ 
dens,  the  United  States  have  been  throwing  theirs 
off  with  a  gigantic  might,  year  after  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  our  national  debt 
amounted  to  $2,750,000,000  ;  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1890 — on  June  30 — it  had  been  reduced 
to  less  than  $1,000,000,000.  Indeed,  if  we  include  in 
the  reduction  the  Pacific  Railroad  debt  of  $64,620,- 
000,  which  the  roads  are  expected  to  pay,  the 
national  debt  to-day  will  be  less  than  $900,000,000  ! 
What  a  glorious  record,  after  all,  is  that  of  the 
present  generation  !  Not  only  has  it  preserved  a 
united  country  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  its  most  honored  lives  ;  but  it  has  already 
paid  off  two  thirds  of  the  financial  obligations  in 
curred  in  the  struggle  and  paid  out  nearly  as 
much  more  in  pensions  to  the  heroes  who  brought 
it  to  a  happy  issue.  What  an  irredeemable  debt  of 
gratitude  will  not  be  due  to  this  generation  from 
those  that  come  after  it,  which  will  share  in  all  the 
glory  and  blessings  of  its  achievements  without  en¬ 
countering  any  of  its  losses  or  sacrifices  ! 


BREVITIES. 

You  may  Jew  and  screw  your  neighbor  out  of  every  cent  h0  owns ; 

You  may  fry  t  he  fat  of  lire  away  and  leave  him  but  the  bones : 

Vou  may  kick  the  underpinning  out  from  those  who  try  to  climb 
Up  to  things  that  promise  better ;  you  may  spend  your  leisure  lime 
Drawing  Interest  from  others  till  your  purse  Is  fat  and  strong, 

Till  your  credit  Is  establish?  -  and  your  bank  account  Is  long. 

That's  all  true  ! 

But  mark  you  ! 

Some  time  or  other,  as  sure  as  the  dav. 

Justice  will  come,  and  you'll  have  to  pay. 

You  may  spend  your  life  In  giving  all  your  property  away  • 

You  may  train  your  heart  to  sufTer  when  the  poor  and  helpless  pray  : 
You  may  strengthen  weary  tollers  with  a  word  of  hope  and  cheer. 

In  the  hours  of  doubt  and  darkness  let  them  know  that  you  are  near  ; 
You  may  say  “  forgive  our  debtors,”  and  live  out  the  Golden  Rule. 

And  when  you’re  old  and  poor  the  world  may  say  you’re  but  a  fool. 
That's  all  clear, 

But,  see  here : 

Some  time  or  other  as  sure  as  the  day 

Justice  will  come  and  you'll  get  your  pay ! 

Thk  country  is  full  of  hay. 

CABBAGES  Oil  the  strawberry  bed  ? 

Rum  in  the  hay  field,  hole  in  the  home. 

Potato  diggers  give  the  land  two-thirds  of  a  plowing. 

Mr.  Stewart  tells  us  how  to  let  one  crop  catch  another. 

Leave  the  barn  doors  open  till  the  hay  “cures  in  the 
mow.” 

You  forget  your  hack-ache  when  you  look  at  the  hay  in 
the  barn. 

Last  year’s  experience  made  a  great  many  men  tired  of 
digging  potatoes  by  hand. 

“Jumping  Powder”  is  a  name  given  by  some  English 
farmers  to  nitrogenous  chemical  fertilizers. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  cutting  its  barley  hay.  The  oats  have 
made  a  good  growth  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  will 
make  good  hay. 

A  GREAT  many  fertilizer  farmers  are  now  hauling  out 
manure.  It  will  be  spread  on  sod,  and  will  stay  there 
until  spring  plowing.  Will  it  pay  you  to  do  this  ? 

“If  the  farmer  is  in  debt  on  his  farm  he  is  taxed  for  the 
full  amount;  w-hile  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  of teu 
gets  off  scott-free.  Real  estate  pays  an  outrageously  large 
disproportion  of  all  State  taxation.”  See  page  462. 

Next  week  we  shall  hear  from  a  class  of  men  who  are 
generally  called  upon  to  “suffer  in  silence.”  The  “tree 
agents”  and  those  who  send  them  out  to  work  up  the 
public  will  have  their  say  and  will  tell  us  all  about  the 
good  they  have  done. 

The  catalpa  and  trumpet  flower  vine  belong  to  different 
species  and  genera  it  is  true,  but  to  the  same  order. 
Hybridization  might  perhaps  he  effected.  It  is  rather  late 
to  try  it  this  season.  Catalpa  flowers  are  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  trumpet  flowers  are  at  their  best. 

What  is  said  about  the  use  of  digging  harrows  in  this 
issue  is  well  worth  reading.  There  are  a  great  many  dog¬ 
matic  assertions  made  regarding  plowing,  that  have  done 
not  a  little  injury.  As  several  of  our  correspondents  point 
out,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  season  and  the  crop  itself 
all  have  something  to  do  with  determining  the  depth  to 
which  the  soil  should  he  stirred.  It  Is  quite  evideut  that 
under  certain  conditions,  the  digging  harrows  may  be  used 
to  save  a  great  deal  of  work.  We  hope  our  correspondents 

IWYe  shown  what  these  conditions  are, 
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PLANTING  A  CHERRY  TREE. 

Location  for  an  orchard ;  varieties  ;  insects  and  fungoid 
foes  ;  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing  the  crop. 

A  rich  sandy  hill  is  undoubtedly  the  best  location  for  a 
cherry  orchard  :  but  here  in  the  northern  portion  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  where  this  de¬ 
licious  fruit  will  not  grow  and  yield  a  bountiful  crop.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  state  that  fine,  straight,  first-class 
trees  should  be  selected  for  planting  ;  but  so  many  inferior 
trees  are  put  out  that  the  warning  may  not  come  amiss. 
Cherry  trees  do  better  with  no  culture  at  all  than  with 
deep  culture.  It  is  to  their  advantage  that  the  ground 
should  be  kept  open  between  the  rows  but  for  the  space 
of  a  few  feet  around  each  tree  great  care  must  be  taken 
lest  the  tender  rootlets  be  destroyed  by  plow  or  harrow.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  trees  in  the  fence  rows  bear  best  and 
grow  most  thriftily.  Fashions  in  cherries  vary.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  principal  market  for  this  fruit  was  made  by 
the  canner,  and  white  and  light  kinds  were  preferred. 
Now  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  used  tresh  and  dark  sorts  have 
the  preference. 

The  first  cherry  to  "ripen  here  is  the  Early  Purple  ;  but, 
like  most  very  early  fruits,  it  is  smaller  and  less  desirable 
than  those  which  come  a  little  later.  The  Black  Tartarian 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  cherry  market  and  has  fairly 
earned  that  position.  Its  large,  handsome  fruit  is  not 
easily  affected  by  the  weather  or  transportation,  and  its 
flavor  compares  well  with  that  of  any  other  variety.  It  is 
a  free  bearer  and  the  fruit  hangs  in  clusters  which  are 
easily  detached  by  the  picker.  The  Black  Eagle  is  another 
fine  variety,  but  a  shy  bearer,  and  the  fruit  hangs  singly, 
so  that  picking  can  not  be  rapidly  done.  It  is  a  little  later 
tnan  the  Tartarian  and  hence  commands  an  excellent 
price.  It  is  very  firm  and  of  fine  flavor.  The  Holland 
B  igarreau— often  miscalled  Bigarreau— is  still  later,  a  hand¬ 
some,  dark-red  fruit  almost  as  solid  as  an  apple.  It  is  not 
so  sure  a  bearer  as  the  Tartarian  and  not  so  sweet ;  but  it 
might  be  preferred  by  some. 

Of  white  and  light  red  cherries  the  old-fashioned  French 
Imperial,  though  almost  as  perishable  as  the  dew.  must 
always  be  a  favorite  as  will  its  first  cousin  the  Yellow 
Spanish.  They  are  both  very  solid,  and  no  cherry  can  com¬ 
pare  with  them  for  preserving  or  canning,  but  a  breath  of 
moist  air  or  the  least  bruise  destroys  their  beauty  and  in  a 
few  hours  causes  their  decay.  The  most  delicious  cherry, 
perhaps,  raised  in  this  section,  is  Burr’s  Seedling.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  size  and  color  and  keeps  as  well  as  any  light 
cherry.  It  is  very  sweet  and  delicious  for  dessert  purposes, 
and  yet  has  character  enough  to  commend  it  to  the  cook. 

Sour  cherries,  while  much  liked  by  many,  are  always 
lower  in  market  than  sweet.  The  old  May  Duke  and  the 
Late  Duke  are  good  representatives  of  their  class,  and  for 
family  use  have  the  advantage  of  not  ripening  all  their 
fruit  at  the  same  time.  TheEarlyRichmond  is  a  clean, hand¬ 
some  sour  cherry,  which  bears  heavily  and  greatly  excels 
the  old-fashioned  sour  cherry  which  it  resembles.  Many 
other  varieties  might  be  named,  but  these  are  found  most 
profitable  In  this  section. 

The  cherry  crop  has  many  enemies  aside  from  late  frosts 
and  the  little  white  scamp  which  finds  a  home  in  so  many 
of  the  most  desirable-looking  specimens.  Rose-chafers  are 
prosaic  enough  to  leave  their  diet  of  “  rose  leaves  and  dew 
drops”  for  one  of  cherry  leaves  and  fruits.  Canker  worms 
sear  the  trees  like  a  blight.  There  is  a  bark  louse  and  a 
scale  insect  and  an  aphis  which  delight  in  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  trees.  Then,  mildew  and  other  fungi  at¬ 
tack  the  leaves  and  the  cherry  crop  must  be  valiantly  fought 
for,  else  it  w’ill  be  lost. 

The  harvesting  of  cherries  in  this  variable  climate  is 
nervous  work.  The  orchardist  gathers  pickers  from  far 
and  near  and  these  must  be  on  hand  on  the  hour  the  fruit 
has  reached  perfection,  else  there  will  be  loss.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  employed.  The  employer  pays 
about  one  cent  per  pound  for  picking,  furnishing  dinner 
and  supper  for  the  employees,  and  the  implements  for  the 
work.  The  fruit  is  picked  with  the  stems  on,  the  pickers 
being  instructed  to  handle  it  by  the  stems  to  avoid  bruis¬ 
ing.  In  the  packing-room  the  fruit  is  assorted,  all  which 
is  likely  to  decay  being  removed,  and  the  rest  is  packed  in 
baskets  which  hold  from  10  to  20  pounds  each.  These  have 
wooden  covers  which  are  easily  adjusted.  In  California 
cherries  are  packed  in  10-pound  boxes  by  an  ingenious  pro¬ 
cess.  A  zinc  box  is  used,  with  a  movable  board  in  the 
bottom.  A  layer  of  flue  cherries  is  put  on  this  board,  one 
by  one,  with  the  stems  towards  the  packer.  The  box  is 
then  filled  even  full  of  fruit,  which  is  shaken  down.  A 
wooden  box  is  put  over  the  zinc  box, covering  the  open  fruit. 
The  position  of  the  boxes  is  reversed  and  the  zinc  box  is 
lifted  out  by  its  handles,  leaving  the  fruit  in  the  wooden 
box  ready  for  its  cover.  One  can  scarcely  realize  how 
greatly  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  improved  by  this 
method  of  packing.  The  cherry  orchards  there  are  often 
made  to  do  double  duty,  as  the  spaces  between  the  trees 
are  filled  with  currant  bushes,  a  fruit  which  meets  a  ready 
sale  there  at  much  better  prices  than  can  be  obtained  here. 

The  fruit  from  this  section  is  largely  sent  to  commission 
men  in  New  York,  going  on  the  cars  in  the  evening  so  it 
may  meet  the  early  morning  trade.  The  price  varies  from 
three  to  10  cents  per  pound,  though  in  seasons  of  universal 
scarcity  like  the  present,  15  and  even  20  cents  per  pound 
may  be  obtained  for  superior  black  kinds. 

Where  cherry  trees  are  planted  in  orchards  the  rent  of 
the  land  must  be  couuted  against  them;  but  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  occupy  waste  places  about  the  farm, 
their  product  is  almost  clear  gain.  They  are  handsome 
roadside  trees,  and  as  grass  will  grow  heavily  under  them, 
the  hay  which  may  be  gathered  around  them  before  their 
crop  ripens  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  fertilizers  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  One  may  feel  assured  of 
three  crops  of  cherries  in  five  years,  an  expectation  which 
is  often  more  than  verified,  g,  A.  J4TTLB, 

Wayne  Couuty,  N,  Y, 


Business. 

IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Wind-Mills  for  Grinding,  etc.— In  a  recent  Rural 
inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wind-power  for 
grinding  purposes  on  farms,  and  as  just  outside  this 
village  there  is  a  considerable  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  run  by  wind-power,  perhaps  a  brief  description 
might  be  of  benefit  to  some  of  the  readers.  Mr.  Edwin 
Warner  owns  a  little  20-acre  farm  devoted  to  general  farm¬ 
ing,  fruit  and  hen  culture,  that  pays  a  good  profit  every 
year.  On  it  he  has  a  14-foot  vaneless  Monitor  geared 
wind-mill,  which  he  considers  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to 
his  line  of  business.  It  is  on  a  40-foot  tower,  and  stands 
just  outside  the  barn  at  one  end,  and  is  geared  to  line 
shafting  inside  on  the  second  floor.  This  floor  is  devoted  to 
common  farm  purposes,  and  the  machinery  consists  of  one 
Monitor  grinding  mill,  having  a  capacity  of  10  bushels  of 
corn  and  oats,  per  hour,  and  grinding  it,  too,  as  fine  as  any 
farmer  would  want  it  for  general  feeding  purposes ;  a  self¬ 
feeding  Acme  corn  shelter  that  easily  shells  10  bushels  of 
com  per  hour,  and  a  rotary  feed-cutter*  With  an  extra 
good  wind  these  machines  can  all  be  attached  to  the 
pulleys,  and  shelling  and  grinding  corn  and  cutting  feed 
can  be  done  at  one  time.  The  mill  is  powerful  enough  to 
handle  any  feed  cutter  that  requires  an  ordinary  four- 
horse  power  to  run.  Underneath  is  the  ground  floor,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  ladders,  and  it  contains  a  va¬ 
riety  of  machinery  used  for  that  purpose.  First,  there  is  a 
saw  table  with  which  different-sized  saws  are  used  for 
sawing  ladder  material  and  working  up  wood  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  an  upright  boring  machine  that  will  work  any 
sized  auger,  or  the  common  drills  that  blacksmiths  use  in 
drilling  ordinary  iron-work,  and,  next  to  that,  on  one 
frame,  is  a  shaffer  and  spoke  auger  for  shaping  the  ends 
of  ladder  rounds.  A  large  turning  lathe  occupies  one  eud 
of  this  room,  and  is  used  in  turning  rounds  and  broom 
handles.  As  Mr.  Warner  keeps  several  hundred  hens  and 
chickens,  of  course  he  has  a  bone  mill  that  is  worked  by- 
power,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  the  way  this  little  mill 
crushes  and  pulverizes  large  bones,  pigs’  feet,  etc.  He 
also  has  an  attachment  for  pumping  water,  and  the  gear¬ 
ing  is  so  arranged  that  the  mill  may  be  set  50  feet,  or  more, 
from  the  well,  and  not  necessarily  over  it.  The  total  cost 
of  mill,  tower,  shafting,  pulley  wheels,  gearing  and  grind¬ 
ing  mill,  was  but  $240,  and  it  would  seem  that  if  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  Mr.  Warner  on  his  farm,  it  would  be  almost 
a  necessity  to  large  farmers  living  any  great  distance  from 
mills,  who  have  much  grinding  to  be  done.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  uses  to  which  a  geared  wind-mill  may  be 
put,  such  as  churning,  turning  grindstones,  etc.,  and  the 
best  thing  about  it  all  is,  that  the  power  eats  neither  hay, 
oats,  coal  nor  wood.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Lima.  N.  Y. 

Some  Maine  Machines.— In  the  matter  of  farm  gates, 
the  simplest  and  handiest  I  have  is  attached  to  a  tree,  with 
ordinary  hinges,  and  with  a  strong  wire  guy  running  from 
a  point  in  the  tree  to  the  outer  end  of  the  gate,  and  about 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  base  of  the  tree.  Any  tree  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  line  of  fence  can  be  utilized,  and  the  gate  may  be 
made  light  and  cheap,  with  four  boards  and  four  cross¬ 
pieces  nailed  together.  Such  a  gate  is  neat  and  durable. 

In  using  the  double  harpoon  horse  fork,  in  many  barns, 
when  the  hay  is  so  high  that  the  fork  catches  in  return¬ 
ing,  attach  a  heavy  snap  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fork,  and 
let  the  man  on  the  mow  put  the  trip  rope  in  this  snap. 
Then  the  man  on  the  load  can  pull  the  fork  back  without 
the  tines  sticking  into  the  hay.  The  rope  is  put  into  the 
strap  and  taken  out  in  a  second,  and  without  it  the  fork 
always  comes  back  tines  first. 

I  could  not  mark  my  rows  satisfactorily  with  a  horse 
and  devised  what  may  be  called  a  wheelbarrow  marker. 
Fit  handles,  like  those  of  a  wheelbarrow,  to  an  ordinary 
carriage  wheel— one  that  does  not  dish.  Then  arrange 
small  spade-shaped  washers  on  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  which  as  the  latter  revolves  will  be  pressed  into 
the  soil  at  perfectly  regular  distances.  An  arm  may  be 
hung  out  over  one  side  of  the  frame,  to  follow  the  last 
row,  and  in  this  way  when  the  first  row  is  straight,  all 
the  rest  will  be  so.  g.  d.  paine. 

M.  B.  P.,  Henderson, |N.  C. — Would  Breed’s  weeder  be  a 
good  implement  for  working  among  grape  vines  ?  We 
plant  corn  about  four  feet  apart  and  only  one  stalk  in  the 
hill,  consequently  it  never  shades  the  ground  enough  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  We  need  an  im¬ 
plement  for  working  when  the  corn  is  four  to  six  feet 
high,  that  will  kill  grass  without  injuring  the  corn.  Will 
Breed’s  weeder  fill  that  bill? 

An*. — No.  Breed’s  weeder  will  not  answer  at  all.  It 
will  only  break  down  the  stalks  and  vines.  By  looking  at 
a  picture  of  the  weeder,  you  will  see  that  it  has  a  board 
seven  feet  long  at  the  top.  It  can  only  work  among  crops 
that  are  short  enough  to  pass  under  this  board. 

Daniels  Plow  Sulky.—1 This  sulky  is  made  by 
E.  B.  Daniels  &  Co.,  Havana,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send 
a  circular  describing  it.  There  are  plenty  of  farmers 
who  ought  to  use  their  legs  to  better  advantage 
than  in  walking  behind  a  plow.  It  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  weakness  or  “fancy  farming”  for  a  man 
to  ride  wThen  he  can  do  so  with  profit.  Why  walk 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  ?  Mr.  Daniels  claims  the 
following  points  of  superiority  for  his  sulky  :  “It  is  the 
lightest  sulky  made,  being  made  entirely  of  wrought 
iron  and  steel.  It  has  the  ligntest  draft,  as  the  team  is 
hitched  directly  to  the  plow,  bringing  them  close  to  the 
work.  The  plow  has  a  flexible  attachment,  allowing  the 
wheels  to  pass  over  uneven  ground  without  affecting  the 
plow.  This  also  relieves  all  strain  on  team  and  sulky  in 
striking  a  fast  stone  or  other  obstructions.  The  plow  is 
hung  on  a  swivel,  thereby  allowing  it  to  turn  square  corners 


without  the  necessity  for  raising  It  out  of  the  ground,  and 
there  is  no  strain  on  the  horses’  necks  in  turning  corners. 
It  has  a  foot-lever  by  which  the  driver  can  elevate  the 
point  of  the  plow  so  as  to  take  it  entirely  out  of  the 
ground  or  hold  it  in  hard,  stony  spots.  Most  farmers 
have  good,  improved  plows  which  they  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
card  ;  others  have  a  preference  for  some  particular  plow 
and  will  use  no  other,  and  often  use  one  plow  for  sod- 
and  another  for  stubble.  With  this  they  can  use  their 
favorite  plow  and  attach  any  plow  in  three  minutes. 

Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers.— During  the  haying  sea¬ 
son  just  closed,  great  numbers  of  the  wide  sweep  rakes 
have  been  used — more  than  ever  before.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  these  devices ;  farmers  made  them  at  home 
many  years  ago.  The  essential  feature  in  the  early  days 
was  a  large  rake,  24  feet  or  more  wide,  with  long,  flexible 
teeth,  which  lay  flat  on  the  ground.  With  a  horse  at  each 
end  of  this  big  rake  it  was  dragged  across  the  field  to  the 
place  where  the  stack  was  desired.  It  really  pushed  the 
hay  together.  In  the  improved  sweep  rakes  wheels  have 
been  added  and  an  arrangement  so  that  the  horses 
pull  from  behind.  These  sweep  rakes  do  good  work  in 
large  fields,  where  it  is  not  considered  absolutely  necessary 
to  rake  perfectly  clean. 

The  Weak  Point  in  Mowers.— Why  is  it  that  in  many 
makes  of  mowing  machines  the  breaks  all  come  in  one 
particular  casting.  In  one  machine  I  have  in  mind,  I  saw, 
lu  a  pile  of  broken  castings  where  “  repairs”  were  kept  for 
it,  at  least  a  ton  of  one  casting,  and  only  two  or  three 
o  hers  from  all  parts  of  the  machine.  I  had  suffered 
e  iough,  so  I  got  a  new  casting,  used  it  as  a  model,  and  had 
o  ie  made  of  gun  metal ;  it  has  stood  three  seasons’  use ; 
yet  the  makers  of  this  machine,  from  the  sale  of  so  many 
duplicates  of  this  one  piece,  must  know  it  is  the  weak 
point.  They  make  no  effort,  however,  to  strengthen  it,  or 
make  it,  at  least,  of  a  tougher  metal.  I  liked  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  execrated  the  maker  until  recently.  c. 

Linseed  Oil  on  Wheels.— About  one  gallon  of  oil  is 
sufficient  for  four  wagon  wheels.  Heat  the  oil  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  in  it  revolve  each  wheel  very  slowly  for  about 
10  or  15  minutes.  Wagon  tires  that  are  slightly  loose,  can, 
in  this  way,  be  firmly  set,  and  the  farmer  will  receive  big 
returns  for  the  time  and  money  thus  expended.  Tf  the 
tires  are  so  loose  that  they  can  be  moved  with  the  hand, 
this  process  will  be  a  failure.  The  blacksmith’s  shop  is 
the  place  for  such  a  wheel.  Some  manufacturers  and 
second-class  repair-shop  men  dislike  to  reset  carriage  tires, 
and  resort  to  the  hot-oil  process,  where  the  tires  are 
slightly  loose.  If  the  carriages  are  properly  housed,  tires 
thus  set  will  remain  tight  for  several  years. 

J.  N.  MUNCEY. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“  Cotton  to  Cover  Cotton.”— A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  efforts  made  at  the  South  to  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  jute  to  use  in  making  cotton  bagging.  Many  fibers 
have  been  named,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them 
can  be  utilized,  but  the  Farmers’  Alliance  does  not  look 
upon  them  with  much  favor.  The  plan  is  covered  by  the 
heading  to  this  note.  The  following  statement  of  the 
wishes  of  the  Alliance  is  indorsed  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Georgia  : 

“  That  plan  was  emphatically  and  tersely  stated  in  the 
words,  ‘  cotton  only  for  the  covering  of  cotton,’  and  in 
my  view,  the  strength  of  our  game  lies  not  in  the  defeat  of 
the  jute  trust  and  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  jute  bag¬ 
ging.  nor  in  the  subtituting  therefor  of  some  other  cheaper 
article,  but  in  carrying  out  the  orginal  plan  of  ‘  cotton 
only — lint  cotton  only — as  a  covering  for  cotton.’  And  I 
have  steadily  and  constantly  held  that  the  consumption 
of  our  staple  in  this  new  channel,  by  increasing  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  thereby  enhancing  the  value  of  the  same,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  every  apparent  loss  growing 
out  of  the  difference  in  price  of  the  bagging  and  the 
unjust  and  iniquito  s  tare  on  cotton-cove  ced  bales.  In¬ 
deed,  I  feel  sure  that  so  soon  as  the  cotton  growers  demon¬ 
strate  their  determination  to  use  ‘cotton  only,’  the  tare 
will  be  made  actual  because  it  is  simply  just,  and  no  set  of 
men  can  long  contend  for  a  gross  injustice.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  looked  with  suspicion  on  every  effort  to  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  jute.  Indeed.  I  see  but  little  choice  between  jute 
and  pine  straw,  or  even  cotton-stalk  fiber  as  a  covering  for 
our  cotton.  Either  material  is  foreign  to  the  cotton 
grower.  What  difference  to  us  whether  we  use  pine 
straw,  cotton-stalk  fiber  or  jute,  except  that  whichever  is 
cheapest  and  answers  the  purpose  well,  will  be  the  best  for 
us.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that  jute  would  be  the  article  that 
would  answer  these  conditions.  As  to  any  revenue  arising 
to  the  cotton  grower  from  the  bark  of  his  stalks,  that  is 
not  to  be  expected  until  the  demand  for  that  fiber  arose  to 
such  proportions  as  to  consume  the  whole  crop,  a  contin¬ 
gency  doubtless  very  remote  indeed.  I  have  looked  upon 
every  effort  to  substitute  some  other  covering  for  cotton  in 
the  place  of  jute,  as  an  effort  to  divert  the  ^Alliance  from 
the  main  question  of  using  *  cotton  only  as  a  covering  for 
cotton.’  If  the  jute  men  can  get  the  Alliance  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  growers  to  give  up  their  own  staple  and  turn  to  pine- 
straw,  bear  grass,  palmetto,  or  cotton  stalks,  for  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  cotton,  then  the  jute  trust  can  sing  their  de 
triumphe,  for  the  victory  will  be  theirs.  This  is  not  a 
contest  for  the  putting  down  of  jute,  unless  it  be  put  down 
by  means  of  ‘cotton  bagging.’  For  one.  I  am  willing  to 
submit  to  every  necessary  sacrifice  in  order  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  ‘cotton  bagging,’  but  when  the  fight  turns  on  any 
other  fiber,  I’m  for  the  cheapest.” 

Tobacco  Products.— Prof.  John  B.  Smith  sends  us  the 
following  information:  “The  Farmer’s  Fertilizer  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  make  a  ground  tobacco  preparation 
which  they  call  ‘Nicotinia.’  I  have  found  it  effective  in 
the  form  of  a  decoction,  particularly  against  flea  beetles; 
but  also  against  plant  lice.  About  one  half  pound  to  one 
gallon  is  effective  for  most  purposes,  but  the  chrysan¬ 
themum  aphis  requires  a  decoctiou  of  one  pound  to  two 
quarts  to  kill  it.” 

Preventing  Scalding  with  Paris-green.— As  a  rule, 
a  great  deal  of  scalding  has  been  done  by  using  strong  so¬ 
lutions  of  London-purple  and  Paris-green,  but  the  damage 
has  not  always  risen  from  the  strength  of  the  solution  but 
from  the  accumulation  of  dregs  in  the  bottom  _of  the 
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barrel.  The  latter  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  after 
every  charge,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is  a 
valve  or  plug  in  the  bottom.  This  should  be  pulled  out 
and  the  barrel  be  well  drained  before  each  fresh  charge.  I 
made  a  long  plug  coming  up  from  the  bottom  through  the 
top.  It  is  quite  handy  to  pull  this  out,  and  all  dregs  are 
emptied  out  every  time.  I  am  certain  much  harm  has 
been  done  through  lack  of  this  precaution.  A.  s.  mcb. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  IY. 

I  let  my  house  to  a  young  married  man,  who  was  said  to 
be  a  good  worker,  steady  and  all  that.  I  gave  him  the 
house  rent  free,  an  acre  of  ground  for  potatoes  and  $15  in 
cash  per  month  for  eight  months.  At  that  time  good  farm 
hands  were  commanding  from  $22  to  $25  and  board  for  the 
eight  months.  I  boarded  my  help  when  working  for  me. 
He  proved  to  be  a  good  man  to  work,  with  a  little  better 
judgment  than  the  average  hired  man  of  the  American 
class.  He  was  also  handy  with  tools.  He  took  possession 
of  the  house  on  March  1,  but  did  not  begin  his  time  until 
•April.  I  had  some  seasoned  oak  timber  that  had  been 
lying  about  the  nlace  for  several  years.  Among  the  other 
old  implements  that  could  not  be  sold  at  the  auction  was 
an  old  iron-toothed  harrow.  I  got  him  to  convert  this  into 
a  four-square  harrow,  using  the  old  teeth.  Two  of  these 
harrows  were  made  and  I  sold  logs  and  planks  enough 
off  my  place  to  pay  the  expense.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  hickory  logs  which  had  been  got  out,  and  were  well 
seasoned,  but  had  never  been  worked  up.  These  I  sold  to 
good  advantage,  giving  employment  to  my  man  by  the  day 
during  March. 

There  were  two  old  straight  beamed  plows  on  the  place, 
that  had  been  in  use  since  my  first  remembrance;  I  selected 
the  best  of  these  for  spring  use— the  one  having  the 
best  share.  They  had  been  so  long  out  of  general  use  that 
It  was  difficult  to  fit  them  with  castings.  I  bought  a  new 
Buckley  plow,  which  was  then  in  vogue.  I  needed  two 
teams,  I  obtained  credit  and  bought  one— a  pair  of  working 
cattle— and  four  cows.  As  I  needed  more  stock,  I  got,  at  a 
low  price,  a  pair  of  oldish,  thin  oxen,  said  to  be  good 
workers  and  orderly.  They  were  good  workers,  but  by  no 
means  orderly.  When  out  of  the  yoke  they  would  go 
where  they  pleased,  and  led  me  a  rambling  life.  For  this 
reason  I  was  forced  either  to  keep  them  head-and-footed 
or  in  the  yoke.  This  was  my  first  lesson  in  buying  work¬ 
ing  cattle.  I  benefited  by  the  experience  and  got  rid  of 
them, after  I  had  bought  a  pair  of  young,  well  broken  steers, 
warranted  to  be  perfectly  orderly,  kind  and  gentle.  This 
time  I  made  a  good  bargain,  having  purchased  them  of  a 
reliable  party. 

My  youth  was  but  a  sweet  memory  which  I  had  no  time 
to  review;  middle  age  was  upon  me,  and  ahead  of  me  was 
hard,  earnest  work,  for  my  shoulder  must  be  put  to  the 
wheel.  I  found  that  the  more  brains  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  work,  the  better  it  was  performed.  Some¬ 
times  I  longed  for  the  strength  ot  an  ox  and  the  endurance 
of  a  camel, but  had  I  the  qualifications  of  these  two  beasts, 
perhaps  I  would  have  been  just  as  stupid  as  they. 

Socrates  could  manage  a  team,  and  I  put  my  two  teams 
to  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  order  to  work.  I 
had,  first  of  all,  to  teach  my  men  that  I  was  boss 
and  would  be  boss  at  all  risks.  They  must  work  under 
my  orders  or  got  no  pay.  This  was  the  understanding 
from  the  beginning.  My  orders  were  pretty  generally 
obeyed.  What  an  old  man  remarked  to  me  at  the  outset, 

I  found  to  be  true,  that  a  woman  can  do  business  as  well 
as  a  man  ;  but  she  must  do  it  man-fashion,  not  woman- 
fashion.  I  was  careful  to  study  out  my  plans,  and  gave 
no  directions  that  could  not  be  followed  out  with  benefit. 
Thus  the  men  gained  confidence.  It  is  one  thing  to 
know  what  a  day’s  work  is,  and  whether  it  is  done  or  not, 
and  another  to  give  an  order,  another  to  know  when  to 
put  the  crop  in  and  when  to  stop  the  plow. 

I  turned  over  14  acres  of  sod  the  first  year  and  planted 
it  to  corn.  The  season  was  poor  for  corn,  being  cool  and 
wet,  but  I  raised  a  fair  yield.  I  commenced  with  the 
eight-rowed  Canada  corn  which  my  father  had,  and  I 
always  kept  to  that.  I  have  some  of  it  on  hand  at  this 
day.  It  is  as  nearly  a  90  day  variety  as  any  I  have  ever 
seen  and  Beldom  fails  to  ripen  a  good  crop  of  sound  grain. 
Moreover,  the  stalks  are  small  and  fine  and  better  relished^ 
by  stock  than  any  other  sort.  I  kept  to  my  father’s  old 
plan  of  planting.  The  rows  were  two  feet  eight  inches 
apart  each  way.  This  method  gave  plenty  of  room  for 
working ;  there  was  a  good,  solid  stand ;  I  never  allowed 
any  “  missed  ”  hills.  1  have  often  gone  over  the  corn  fields 
witn  a  pocketful  of  corn  and  planted  where  there  was  a 
“  miss,”  saying  to  myself  that  the  growth  would  make 
fodder  if  not  corn. 

The  first  year  I  missed  the  barnyard  manure.  Indeed 
my  father  seldom  had  much  because  he  had  so  little  stock. 
At  an  early  date  I  formed  the  idea— and  I  have  never  given 
it  up— that  a  growing  crop  of  grass  or  gram  consumed  all 
the  richness  in  the  soil.  This  was  a  disputed  point  be¬ 
tween  my  father  and  self.  I  was  for  manuring  heavily. 

My  man  did  first-rate  until  after  haying.  On  the  farm 
the  haying  season,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
year,  is  also  the  most  trying  for  hired  help.  I  hij-ed  an 
extra  hand  by  the  day,  paying  the  going  rate  at  the  time, 
which  was  then  $2.  It  is  better  to  hire  a  good,  experienced 
Ijand  and  pay  the  price  asked,  than  to  bother  with  poor, 
cheap  help,  that  is  always  dissatisfied  and  grumbling. 

From  the  first  I  decided  very  emphatically  that  no  strong 
drink  should  be  introduced  in  the  hay-field.  I  knew  I 
should  have  to  fight  a  fierce  battle,  for  my  father  allowed 
it,  and  imbibed  it  himself  to  too  great  an  extent.  Hence 
arose  much  difficulty,  which  I  determined  to  avoid.  I 
would  furnish  tea  and  coffee  and  lunch  twice  a  day  if  re¬ 
quired  ;  but  no  liquor  or  cider.  There  were  some  low-mut¬ 
tered  words,  but  on  me  they  were  like  water  on  a  duck’s 


back.  I  was  firm.  The  storm  gradually  blew  over.  I  was 
always  prompt  in  payment  when  the  work  was  done,  and 
gave  good  wages.  This  gave  me  a  character,  and  did  me 
great  service  in  the  frrture. 

As  I  said  before,  my  man  did  well  until  after  haying, 
when  a  sick  spell  set  in,  and  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time. 
He  grew  morose  and  disagreeable  and  made  trivial  excuses 
for  lying  off.  I  had  to  hire  extra  help  when  the  time 
for  cutting  corn  arrived,  but  he  put  in  an  appearance  at 
husking. 

About  this  time  I  purchased  a  full-blood  Jersey  cow. 
This  was  a  magnificent  animal:  she  gave  from  15  to  16 
quarts  of  rich  milk,  and  made  per  day  two  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  of  a  high  color  when  fresh.  She  was  dark-colored,  and 
by  experience  and  observation  I  have  discovered  that  the 
dark  cows  make  the  highest  colored  if  not  the  richest  but¬ 
ter.  At  this  time  I  was  doing  well  with  my  dairy.  The 
grade  Jersey  that  I  had  purchased  the  fall  before,  dropped 
a  heifer  calf  in  April,  and  gave  a  fine  mess  of  milk;  she  also 
made  her  two  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  At  first  I  milked 
her  three  times  a  day,  feeding  the  calf  which  I  raised.  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  raise  all  the  heifer  calves.  I  raised  two 
cows  from  this  animal  and  afterward  sold  her  for  $56.  The 
Devon  that  I  had  purchased  proved  to  be  farrow.  I  kept 
her  and  later  she  was  an  excellent  cow.  I  sold  her  with 
the  grade  for  $45.  From  the  Devon  I  raised  one  heifer  which 
proved  to  be  worthless  for  the  dairy.  C.  B. 


A  WESTERN  FARM  OUTING. 

We  have  just  returned  from  our  summer  vacation;  if 
we  are  “only  farm  folks”  we  needed  recreation  and  rest 
in  the  hot  summer  months  and  we  took  both,  that’s  all. 

“  But  who  ran  the  farm  ?  ”  you  ask.  Our  absence  was  the 
result  of  a  well  organized  plan.  It  was  certainly  exasper¬ 
ating  when  the  thermometer  was  over  100  in  the  shade, 
to  pick  up  the  city  papers  and  read  of  this  and  that  mil¬ 
lionaire  family  closing  its  city  house  and  taking  the  cool 
delights  of  Bay  View,  Lake  Bluff,  Long  Branch,  etc.,  and 
to  feel  that  “  the  farmer’s  place  was  on  the  farm,”  as  he 
“  feeds  them  all.” 

“  As  if,”  quoth  the  family  philosopher,  “  we  did  not  need 
rest  more  than  they !  ” 

“  It  can  and  shall  be  done  !  We  will  try  it  for  one  sum¬ 
mer — or  for  a  month  at  least,”  exclaimed  the  family 
manager. 

But  how  ?  This  was  the  scheme.  Our  family  is  large ; 
that  is  a  blessed  thing.  So  we  divided  it  into  two  squads— 
one  to  stay  at  home  and  run  the  farm,  the  other  to  go  in 
search  of  recreation  and  rest,  returning  to  relieve  the 
home  guard  in  two  weeks.  Where  to  ?  was  the  next  ques¬ 
tion.  Not  to  any  fashionable  watering  place  where  we 
would  be  hampered  to  death  with  fashionable  costumes, 
expensive  hotels,  and  petty  regulations,  and  so  far  away 
that  all  our  spare  cash  would  be  expended  in  getting 
there,  and  neither  did  we  want  to  go  to  any  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes  or  conventions,  or  other  “improving”  gatherings. 
No,  No  !  Teachers  would  be  better  if  they  abandoned 
these  instructive  dissipations  and,  as  Mary  H.  Krout  says, 

“  forgot  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  multiplication 
table  for  one  season.”  We  hit  upon  a  better  plan.  Within 
15  miles  of  our  prairie  farm  the  river  stretches  away  into 
grand  forests.  Acres  and  acres  of  timber — Red  and  White 
Oaks,  maples,  walnuts  and  other  species — all  festooned  with 
wild  grape-vines,  and  tucked  away  in  a  cosy  nook,  within 
sound  of  rippling  waters,  one  of  our  party  discovered  a 
deserted  cottage,  small  but  rain-tight.  It  had  evidently 
been  built  by  city  hunters  and  parties  camping  out.  We 
gained  the  owner’s  consent  to  use  it,  white-washed  two  of 
the  rooms,  swept  the  floors,  and  returned  home  for  pro 
visions,  a  gasoline  stove,  worn-out  women,  whining  child¬ 
ren,  fishing-rods,  bathing-suits,  team,  wagon,  cow,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  Prince,  the  dog,  and  taking  leave  of  the 
home-guard,  departed  a  merry  crowd. 

Oh,  the  rare  delights  of  that  summer  outing  !  No  tired- 
out  city-folk  ever  enjoyed  such  delightful  days.  Into  the 
very  depths  of  the  forest  we  penetrated.  Delicate  ferns 
hid  themselves  under  the  shadow  of  lovely  trees.  The  cot¬ 
tage  was  soon  reached  and  under  the  branches  of  the 
neighboring  trees  we  prepared  to  swing  our  hammocks, 
storing  our  perishable  articles  for  fear  of  rain.  Such 
tender,  rank,  cool,  delicious  grass  I  How  the  youngsters 
tumbled  and  shouted  and  fairly  squealed  in  their  glee  ! 
To  our  right  the  river  ran  and  rippled  and  seemed  to  sing 
us  a  welcome  in  silvery  tones.  “  I  shall  sleep  in  the  ham¬ 
mock  out  of  doors  all  night,”  decided  Phil.,  as  he  carefully 
unpacked  bis  hammock,  a  home-made  one,  his  special 
pride,  made  from  cracker-barrel  staves,  and  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  No.  8  galvanized  wire. 

Did  you  ever  make  one  ?  Just  try  it.  Bore  two  holes  in 
each  stave  at  both  ends;  make  them  about  six  feet  long, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  hammock  leave  enough  wire  to 
securely  fasten  snaps  to  it.  This,  with  a  small  comfort,  and 
paper  pillow,  is  a  rare  delight  and  costs  nothing.  The 
paper  pillows  are  made  by  tearing  waste  paper  into  pieces 
the  size  of  one’s  thumb  nail.  We  used  bleached  flour  sacks 
for  covers,  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  superior  to  feathers 
for  hot  weather. 

Oh,  the  delightful  waking  of  those  quiet  days;  the  long 
rambles  by  the  river  bank  and  the  triumphant  ^hout  when 
some  lucky  fisherman  hauled  in  a  catfish  or  buffalo  for 
dinner;  lounging,  book  in  hand,  under  shady  trees;  or 
going  farther  and  farther  into  the  forest  depths,  returning 
home,  reporting  some  precious  find — “a  patch  of  black¬ 
berries  dead-ripe ;  walnut  trees  loaded  ready  for  winter 
use;”  or  “great  patches  of  hazel  brush  aching  for  a  frost.” 
Our  two  weeks  sped  away  all  too  fast;  but  the  home 
guard  must  be  relieved ;  so  the  first  squad  returned  re¬ 
freshed  and  invigorated  to  take  their  turn  on  the  farm. 
The  head  of  the  house  declared  himself  10  years  younger, 
and  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  management  of  the 
farm  during  his  absence,  and  began  to  plan  to  go  next 
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year  without  fail.  It  is  not  too  late  for  others  to  follow 
our  example,  and  get  rested  for  the  turmoil  of  thrash¬ 
ing.  As  for  us,  we  can  calmly  say  :  “  Come  on  with  your 
two  weeks’  thrashing  ;  we  are  equal  to  it— now.” 

KENDALL  PERRY. 


Womans  Work. 

CHAT  BY  THE  WAY 

ONE  of  the  most  important  points  in  summer  market¬ 
ing  is  to  be  sure  that  your  purchases  are  fresh.  It 
is  a  very  hard  matter  when  living  in  the  country,  far  from 
good  markets,  to  keep  supplied  with  the  more  perishable 
products,  and  very  often  the  stock  of  dealers  in  remote 
places  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  this  line  is  the  use  of  stale  fish  ;  it  is  not  only 
unwholesome,  but  often  dangerous.  Being  myself  an  un¬ 
fortunate  wbo  is  actually  poisoned  by  some  sorts  of  fish, 
even  when  fresh,  I  can  readily  understand  the  danger  of 
touching  such  food  when  the  least  bit  stale.  Such  fish  as 
fresh  mackerel  or  bluefish,  or  any  of  those  having  a  very 
soft  flesh,  are  more  susceptible  to  decay  than  the  firmer 
sorts,  and  it  is  certaiuly  imprudent  to  eat  them  if  they 
have  been  long  out  of  the  water,  even  if  no  signs  of  putre 
faction  are  noticeable.  If  fish  of  any  kind  seems  very 
flabby,  the  eyes  sunken  and  dull,  and  the  gills  limp,  leave 
it  alone ;  it  is  not  fresh,  and  although  harm  may  not  result 
from  eating  it,  it  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  have 
been  told  that  a  little  chloride  of  lime  will  freshen  stale 
fish,  but  I  should  not  like  to  eat  it  myself.  Certainly  there 
is  danger  in  eating  any  sort  of  flesh  if  the  least  bit  stale, 
but  fish  seems  especially  dangerous,  though  some  constitu¬ 
tions  are  more  susceptible  than  others  to  injury  from  it. 
When  using  fresh-water  fish,  it  will  always  be  improved 
by  soaking  in  salt  water  before  using;  this  will  do  much 
to  remove  the  muddy  taste  from  fish  caught  in  small 
ponds  or  rivers.  This  soaking  is  a  great  improvement  to 
cat  fish,  which,  repulsive  though  they  are  in  appearance, 
make  very  delicate  eating  when  well  served.  Cat-fish 
chowder,  just  right,  is  almost  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 

bouillabaisse  whereof  Thackeray  sings. 

■# 

*  * 

Whenever  means  will  allow  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  excellent  plan,  to  remove  the  carpets  in  the  summer, 
replacing  them  with  matting.  The  latter  is  far  cooler,  and 
somehow  seems  cleaner  and  less  dusty.  If  this  plan  is 
pursued,  the  carpets  must  be  well  beaten,  tightly  rolled, 
with  camphor  in  the  folds,  wrapped  iu  tar-paper  and  then 
covered  with  burlap.  In  the  dining-room  it  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  to  have  a  drugget  under  the  table,  which  can  be 
shaken  out  whenever  necessary.  The  labor  of  sweeping 
matting  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  sweepiug  carpet,  that 
the  difference  must  be  taken  into  consideration  during  the 
hot  weather. 

* 

*  * 

IN  caring  for  the  family  health  we  must  remember  the 
many  summer  diseases  which  have  their  origin,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  The  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  family  waste  becomes  a  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  followed  by  many 
city  dwellers  in  flats — that  of  burning  much  of  the  refuse— 
is  excellent.  There  is  a  species  of  drying-pan  now  made, 
in  which  vegetable  peelings  and  the  like,  can  be  so  far 
dried  without  offense  that  they  can  be  burned  afterwards 
like  fuel.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  mix  such  refuse 
with  ashes  ;  the  mixture  makes  a  useless  and  offensive 
mass  when  decaying  and  damp.  The  ashes  should  be 
sifted,  and  then  kept  apart,  to  be  used  in  road-making. 
Where  gravel  cannot  be  obtained,  coal  ashes  make  the 
best  substitute  for  top  dressing  roads  or  paths  about  the 
house.  One  of  their  great  advantages  is  the  discourage¬ 
ment  they  give  to  weeds,  which  can  be  readily  kept  down 
in  the  ash  walks,  even  if  the  locality  is  very  much  Infested 
with  them.  Such  rubbish  as  dust  and  sweepings  one  cau 
burn  readily  enough,  saving  labor  and  preventing  untid¬ 
iness.  As  for  soapy  water  or  dish-washing,  in  a  country 
place  where  there  is  a  large  yard  they  never  need  become  a 
source  of  danger  or  offense.  Carefully  emptied  around 
grape-vines  or  trees,  they  are  useful  fertilizers,  and  are 
readily  absorbed.  One  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  sug¬ 
gests  that  near  the  foot  of  the  house-lot  a  series  of  furrows 
or  deep  trenches  should  be  made,  into  which  waste  liquids 
should  be  thrown.  Oats  or  corn  sown  between  the  trenches 
would  aid  in  taking  up  the  excess  of  liquid  and  shielding 
from  the  sun.  This  authority  considers  this  trench  system, 
which  enables  the  soil  to  absorb  and  deodorize  the  liquids 
quickly,  far  preferable  to  a  cess-pool,  which  often  becomes 
a  source  of  danger.  Of  course,  it  is  only  applicable  to  a 
country  neighborhood,  where  space  is  plentiful.  From 
time  to  time  all  places  receiving  such  waste  matter,  all 
cess-pools  and  the  like,  should  be  liberally  sprinkled  with 
chloride  of  lime  or  copperas  solution,  and  the  same  care 
must  extend  to  the  viciuity  of  stables  and  other  out-build¬ 
ings.  A  little  extra  expense  and  trouble  are  surely  pref¬ 
erable  to  an  outbreak  of  typhus  or  malignant  diphtheria. 

EMILY  LOUISE  TAPLIN.  * 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Bahy  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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LEND  A  HAND. 

NEof  our  busy  housekeepers  took  time 
to  tell  us  last  week  about  the  way  fruit 
juices  are  prepared  in  her  household,  saying 
to  u«,  in  a  private  note,  that  she  gives  the 
directions  for  the  sake  of  helping  experi¬ 
menters  in  other  farm  house  kitchens 
Although  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  is 
upon  us,  we  hope  this  thought  of  the  help 
which  may  be  given  to  others  may  be  pres¬ 
ent  with  every  housewife;  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  will  so  quickly  lighten  our  own 
burdens  as  to  feel  that  we  have  helped  to 
lift  a  load  from  other  weary  or  untried 
shoulders.  Send  in  your  bits  of  experience, 
dear  friends,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions,  if  you  need  help. 

The  force  of  “  S.  A.  L.’s  ”  remarks  (p.  407) 
concerning  the  expensive  nature  of  dried 
cherries  was  lost  by  an  omission  that 
occurred  in  the  office.  The  lady  wrote  that 
if  she  had  bought  the  raw  cherries  at  the 
market  price,  the  cherries  when  dry  would 
have  cost  her  60  oents  a  pound,  not  60  cents 
for  the  five  pounds,  as  printed.  The  people 
in  our  office  evidently  could  not  believe 
their  eyes,  and  thought  it  one  of  the  cases 
of  “  heterophemy  ”  which  occurs  so  fre 
quently  among  writers  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  as 
well  as  among  those  for  other  papers. 


SUMMER  COOKING. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

S  the  days  grow  hot,  the  housekeeper 
demurs,  and  reasonably,  at  the  extra 
heat  and  the  extra  labor  necessitated  if  she 
must  have  warm  biscuits  or  some  other 
form  of  hot  bread,  once  or  twice  a  day. 
She  likes  to  do  her  baking,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  longs 
for  something  in  the  way  of  bread  that  will 
not  seem  stale  at  the  second  serving,  and 
that  may  be  palatable  when  cold.  Yet  the 
yeast  loaf  is  often  disliked  by  men-folk, 
save  as  an  occasional  dependence. 

With  the  use  of  cream  of-tartar  as  well 
as  soda  to  leaven  them,  I  make  cream  bis¬ 
cuits  which  retain  a  good  degree  of  fresh¬ 
ness  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  very  good 
cold,  and  warmed  in  a  hot  oven  for  break¬ 
fast  are  almost  as  inviting  as  newly-baked 
bread.  I  use  two  quarts  of  flour.  Into  the 
first  are  mixed  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream- 
of-tartar  and  the  same  of  soda,  in  the  second 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  cream  of-tartar  and 
one  of  soda.  The  whole  requires  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  I  measure  my  flour  into 
the  sieve,  then  add  the  cream-of-tartar  and 
soda ;  stir  a  little  with  a  dry  spoon,  and 
sift.  This  mingles  the  dry  ingredients 
quite  thoroughly.  For  mixing,  four  large 
spoonfuls  of  cream  and  the  same  quantity 
of  well  soured  milk  are  required  with 
enough  sweet  or  slightly  soured  skim-milk 
to  wet  up  the  flour.  Make  into  not  very 
thick  biscuits,  kneaded  very  slightly,  and 
bake  them  in  a  brisk  oven  till  they  are 
well  browned  on  both  top  and  bottom. 

If  one  can  spare  the  cream  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  cream  pie-crust  is  very  palatable  and 
healthful  during  the  hot  months.  I  find 
this  a  good  rule  for  it :  Into  a  pint  bowlful 
of  very  thick  sour  cream  mix  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  and  one  of  salt  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  water.  Stir  into  a  pan  contain¬ 
ing  flour  enough  to  make  a  really  stiff 
dough.  Divide  in  halves,  using  one  half 
for  the  lower  crusts  just  as  it  is.  Roll  out 
the  other,  spread  with  lard,  salt  well, 
dredge  with  flour,  and  roll  up  again.  Cut 
from  it  the  upper  crusts  in  endwise  slices, 
and  use  plenty  of  flour  in  rolling  out. 

Cream  cookies,  served  with  berries  and 
sweet  cream,  will  do  for  a  simple  dessert, 
and  are  handy  for  tea  or  breakfast.  Here 
is  my  rule:  One  egg,  1>£  cupful  of  sour 
cream,  two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  tea. 
spoonful  of  soda  and  the  same  of  salt,  with 
a  dessert-spoonful  of  lemon  or  a  little  nut¬ 
meg  for  flavoring.  They  should  be  baked 
at  once,  care  being  taken  that  only  enough 
flour  is  used  to  make  it  possible  to  handle 
the  dough.  Just  before  putting  it  in  the 
oven  dredge  thickly  with  sugar. 

It  is  never  harder  to  know  what  to  get 
for  breakfast  than  during  the  early  summer 
months.  Ordinary  foods  seem  very  un¬ 
palatable,  and  meats  and  hashes  seem 
quite  out  of  season,  and  too  heavy  to  begin 
the  day  with,  unaccompanied  by  some 
piquant  relish.  Happy  the  housewife 
whose  family  takes  kindly  to  salads  and 
cereals,  for  these,  unlike  as  they  are,  may 
help  to  furnish  forth  many  a  healthful 
meal.  The  former  fitly  accompanies  the 
hot  or  cold  meats,  the  latter,  if  nutrition  is 
to  be  considered  and  the  testimony  of  wise 
men  believed,  will  often  take  their  place. 
Oat-meal  may  give  place  to  wheat  germ  or 
the  new  parched  farinose,  and  these,  espe¬ 
cially  the  wheat-germ  meal,  may  be  cooked 
so  quickly  as  to  make  very  convenient  as 


well  as  dainty  dishes.  Four  or  five 
minutes  suffice  to  prepare  them.  Served  in 
saucers,  with  plenty  of  sweet  cream,  and 
with  or  without  cake  or  crackers,  it  suffices 
for  a  dessert,  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
one  must  be  hastily  prepared.  Short  cakes 
are  almost  always  relished,  and  need 
not  disappear  with  the  strawberries. 
Other  fruits  and  berries  serve  well  for  fill¬ 
ing.  The  cream  crust  given  above,  with 
the  addition  of  a  large  spoonful  of  sugar, 
will  serve  as  a  basis.  I  have  found  it  a 
good  way  to  roll  out  and  fit  in  the  tin  one 
not  very  thin  layer  of  crust;  then  butter 
this  well,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  add  a 
second  layer.  When  baked  and  partially 
cooled,  it  is  easy  to  pull  them  apart  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  filling.  Let  this  be  generous  in 
quantity,  well  crushed  and  sweetened,  if 
of  berries,  and  preceded  by  a  liberal 
buttering  of  both  crusts.  It  should  stand 
a  short  time  before  serving. 


WHAT  IS  SUITABLE  DRESS? 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 

N  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  May  17 
Ella  Guernsey  criticises  the  expression, 
“suitable  for  country  wear.”  I  fear  that 
she  has  not  lived  for  years  on  a  farm  which 
is  situated  not  less  than  “  five  miles  from 
a  lemon,”  or  she  would  realize  more  fully 
the  unsuitability  of  many  articles  of  fash¬ 
ionable  dress  to  the  denizens  of  such  homes. 
Y,’e  must  needs  have  dresses,  hats  and 
wraps  which  a  shower  or  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  dust  will  not  ruin,  else  how 
shall  we  show  ourselves  in  church  or  on  the 
street  after  such  drives,  when  nature  has 
not  been  kind,  and  there  is  no  time  to  go 
to  an  hotel  for  repairs.  Country  girls  may 
be,  and  often  are,  as  pretty  and  as  bright 
as  their  sisters  in  town;  but  the  “eternal 
fitness  of  things  ”  must  be  observed  if  they 
are  also  pronounced  as  well  dressed.  The 
kind  of  shoes,  alone,  worn  by  people  in 
town  and  country  should  be  different.  We 
“farmerines”  have  more  use  for  thick 
soles  and  firm,  substantial  leather  than  do 
those  who  walk  on  pavements.  We  need 
gloves  for  common  use,  which  will  not  be 
ruined  by  contact  with  the  reins  should  we 
be  fond  of  driving,  and  which  will  prove  a 
protection  to  our  hands.  There  are,  truly, 
a  great  many  country  women  who  have  rare 
taste  in  dress,  and  who  adorn  their  clothing 
There  are  others  who  have  taste  enough 
to  understand  their  lack  of  skill  in  this  line 
and  who  confine  themselves  to  a  degree  of 
simplicity  which  is  always  to  be  admired  ; 
but  I  fear  that  both  classes  taken  together 
will  not  counterbalance  the  number  who, 
from  lack  of  taste  or  means,  wear  toilets 
which  have  no  element  of  beauty.  You  will 
say  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  towns,  but  while  I  admit  it  in  part, 
my  experience  shows  me  that  where  a 
woman  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
people  who  are  well  dressed,  she  copies  by 
intuition.  The  woman  who  visits  town  not 
oftener  than  once  a  month  can  hardly  be  so 
good  a  judge  in  matters  of  dress  as  she  who 
learns  by  frequent  observation.  We  should 
not  regard  it  as  a  slur  cast  upon  us  that 
dresses  which  are  not  easily  torn  or  soiled 
and  which  are  easily  renovated  should  be 
regarded  as  “suitable  for  country  wear ;” 
neither  should  we  be  vexed  when  charged 
with  wearing  clothes  which  are  not  after 
the  most  recent  fashion.  The  numerous 
cares  and  anxieties  of  a  farm-house  often 
crowd  the  thought  of  dress  from  one’s 
mind,  and  the  number  of  country  people 
who  keep  abreast  of  fashion  is,  happily  for 
the  farms,  in  the  minority. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A  SECRET. 
LTIIOUGH  I  think  that  they  Jet  the 
butcher  off  too  easily,  I  want  to 
thank  the  several  ladies  who  so  kindly  tried 
to  help  me  with  my  difficulty  about  the 
steak.  I  am  glad  to  know,  from  one  of 
them,  that  a  poor  steak  cannot  be  made 
really  good,  for  I  had  thought  perhaps  I 
was  lacking  in  some  quality  of  mind  essen¬ 
tial  to  attaining  that  desired  end.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  I  know  now  just  where  the 
trouble  has  been.  They  all  insist  on  a  very 
hot,  steady  fire,  and,  as  I  have  been  largely 
dependent  on  an  oil  stove,  I  think  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  There  is  a 
broiler  to  go  with  these  stoves,  and  it  does 
very  good  work,  though,  of  course,  not 
quite  equal  to  that  of  good  coals,  but 
mine  is  worn  out,  and  I  have  neglected  to 
replace  it ;  and  while  the  frying-pan  heats 
well  at  first,  the  meat  cools  it  too  much. 
A  day  or  two  ago  1  saw  a  note  in  another 
paper,  directing  that  two  pans  be  used,  and 
the  meat  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other. 
1  should  think  that  might  work  very 
nicely.  S.  A.  L.’s  directions  for  scraping 
the  meat  fine  would  meet  the  difficulty  of 


tough  steak  nicely,  and  it  must  be  very 
nice  indeed,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  I  havfe  always  tried  to  find  a  way  both 
easy  and  good  for  every  household  prob¬ 
lem.  With  the  directions  for  preserving 
left  over  bits  of  crust  in  tissue  paper,  and 
that  other  housekeeper’s  bright  thought  to 
mix  up  the  lard  and  flour  in  quantity,  and 
put  it  away  for  use  as  needed,  I  feel  that 
making  pies  is  growing  to  be  mere  play. 

But  you  know  the  proverb:  “Give  a 
woman  an  inch  and  she  will  take  an  ell.” 

I  believe  that  same  to  be  quite  as  true  of 
man  natnre  as  of  woman  nature,  but  in  my 
case  it  is  true,  for  now  that  I  know  where  it 
may  be  obtained,  I  am  in  search  of  more  in¬ 
formation.  If  any  one  has  the  secret  of 
making  perfect  cake,  I  wish  she  would  tell 
it  to  me.  I  will  promise  not  to  tell  until  I 
find  some  one  who  needs  to  know  it,  when 
I  will  at  once  pass  it  on.  I  believe  I’ve 
about  every  recipe  for  good  cake  that  has 
ever  been  published,  so  it  isn’t  recipes  I 
need.  But  I  don’t  make  cake  very  often, 
and  when  I  do  it  is  a  semi-failure  so  often 
that  I  get  discouraged,  and  is  successful 
just  often  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  the  failures.  I 
can  make  a  dismal  failure  from  the  best  of 
recipes,  and  I  have  occasionally  had  really 
good  cake  from  a  very  common  and  cheap 
recipe;  but  the  secret,  the  law  which  governs 
the  matter  is  beyond  me  as  yet.  I  never 
did  feel  satisfied  with  mediocre  results  from 
anything,  and  I  believe  some  of  you  can 
help  me. 

I  will  add  a  mite  to  lessen  labor,  too. 
My  neighbor  over  the  way  who  has  a 
large  family  uses  home-made  “prepared” 
flour,  thoroughly  mixing  a  large  vessel  full 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  baking-powder 
at  a  time,  and  putting  it  away  closely  cov¬ 
ered  to  be  used  as  needed.  It  saves  so  much 
“  fussing,”  and  she  says  it  is  just  as  good 
as  to  mix  when  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

LINA  HADLET. 


SCIENCE  AND  COFFEE. 

HTRTY  SIX  years  ago  there  appeared 
in  the  weekly  New  York  Evening 
Post  a  short  letter  signed  “An  Old  Man,” 
showing  how  to  make  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 
One  of  his  statements  was  that  the  coffee 
ground  in  an  old  mill  made  better  coffee 
than  when  ground  in  a  new  mill ;  the  older 
the  mill  the  better.  But  he  did  not  give 
the  why  of  the  fact ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  and  so 
non  sensible  readers  would  dismiss  the 
thing  as  but  an  old  man’s  fancy.  An  old 
mill  crushes  the  berry,  whilst  a  new  mill 
cuts  it.  The  crushing  of  the  berry  releases 
that  which  gives  out  the  aroma ;  the  cut¬ 
ting  does  not  do  that.  In  the  East  (Tur¬ 
key,  etc.,)  the  coffee  is  bruised  to  an  impal¬ 
pable  powder  in  a  mortar — thus  releasing 
all  the  essential  oil  in  a  berry.  So  says  an 
exchange.  This  would  have  been  a  good 
illustration  for  the  gentleman  who  said,  at 
the  Nurserymen’s  Convention,  that  science 
differed  from  common  observation  in  that 
it  proceeded  to  And  out  the  why  after  hav¬ 
ing  once  observed  a  fact.  If  those  who 
send  recipes  or  make  statements  differing 
from  the  common  notions  would  be  sure  to 
give  the  why,  their  recipes  would  be  more 
strictly  followed,  their  words  would  have 
more  effect,  and  more  good  would  thus  be 
done.  People  are  inclined  to  set  this  or 
that  statement  down  to  personal  whim  or 
fancy,  unless  reasons  therefor  are  given. 


WOMAN  AS  A  COMPETITOR. 
SIDE  phase  of  the  all-pervading 
“  woman  question  ”  which  does  not 
often  receive  common-sense  consideration 
is  treated  by  Marion  Harlaud  in  an  able  ed¬ 
itorial  in  the  June  Home-Maker.  The  im¬ 
mediate  cause  which  led  to  her  words  was 
the  receipt  of  two  letters,  the  one  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  shockiugly  ill  paid  work  of 
women ;  the  other  from  two  women  on  a 
farm,  filled  with  bitter  complaiuts  of  the 
imposition  practiced  upon  them,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
women. 

The  point  in  the  answer  which  I  wish  to 
touch  upon  is  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
feeling  manifested  iu  the  second  letter  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  the  ingrained  idea  that 
they  should  be  favored  because  they  are 
women.  Iu  other  words,  they  claim  their 
rights  to  work  on  the  same  level  with  men 
in  every  possible  field,  yet  are  by  no  means 
willing  to  take  the  chances,  as  men  are 
obliged  to  do ;  and  whenever  an  ill  turn  of 
fortune  bears  down  upon  them,  they  take 
refuge  in  whining  that  they  have  been  trod¬ 
den  upon  because  they  are  women  and  there¬ 
fore  helpless. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  good  common 
sense  in  this  idea.  No  possible  doubt  exists 


that  many  women  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world  at  large  with  little  experience 
and  with  property  to  manage,  after  being 
for  years  confined  to  a  few  dollars  at  a  time 
doled  out  from  masculine  pockets,  have 
been  imposed  upon  and  robbed  in  utterly 
shameless  ways.  Yet  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  must  take  men  as  we  find 
them,  and  that  the  woman  who  enters  the 
field  to  compete  with  men,  whether  wil¬ 
lingly  or  unwillingly,  must  expect  nothing 
more  than  the  treatment  always  awarded 
to  competitors;  and  since  the  best  of  men 
could  scarcely  see  any  reason  why  his  chiv¬ 
alry  and  deference  should  be  given  to  an 
open  rival,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
those  who  are  only  average  ?  Yet  women 
will  enter  the  fields  of  work  as  competitors 
with  men,  demanding  the  same  pay  whether 
the  work  is  of  equal  quality  or  not,  and  if 
fortune  do  not  smile,  they  will  sit  down  and 
beg  for  the  compassion  of  every  one,  because 
they  are  women. 

There  is  no  competition  without  govern¬ 
ing  rules,  and  the  inevitable  law  that  who¬ 
ever  enters  any  business  where  there  is 
competition  must  staud  or  fall  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  that  govern  the  compe¬ 
tition  must  be  understood.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  severe  upon  many  women  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  farms,  especially  because  they  did 
not  enter  the  competition  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  the  charge  of  the  farm,  as  a  rule,  de¬ 
scending  to  them  by  the  death  of  the  hus¬ 
band.  During  a  life  spent  among  farming 
people,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  many 
women  who  are  conducting  the  farms  which 
have  been  left  them  by  law,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  never  known  a  woman  in  such 
circumstances  who  did  not  think  herself 
imposed  upon  by  every  man  with  whom  sh«* 
had  to  deal.  Every  man  Is  expected  to  give 
advice  because  she  is  a  woman;  every  man 
is  expected  to  wait  on  her  and  to  help  her 
because  she  is  a  woman;  and  in  every  trade 
she  expects  the  men  with  whom  she  deals 
to  give  her  the  best  of  the  bargain,  simply 
because  she  is  a  woman,  else  she  is  being 
imposed  upon.  She  is  not  conscious  of  the 
fact,  but  I  fear  that  here  is  just  where  the 
real  cause  of  her  discontent  and  complaint 
lies.  PENNY  WISE. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Nothing  Else 

equals  Ayer’s  Pills  for  stimulating  a  torpid 
liver,  strengthening  digestion,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  calomel,  nor  any  other  injurious 
drug,  hut  are  composed  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 

“  I  was  a  sufferer  for  years  from  dyspepsia 
and  liver  troubles,  and  found  no  permanent 
relief  until  I  conimenced  taking  Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  have  effected  a  complete  cure.”— 
George  Mooney,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

“  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  Ayer* 
Pills  set  me  right  again.”  —  A.  J.  Kiser,  JY 
Rock  House.  Va. 

“For  the  cure  of  headache,  Ayer’s 
thartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  medicine  I 
ever  used.”— R.  K.  James,  Dorchester.  Mass. 

“Two  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of 
severe  headache,  from  which  I  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer.”— Emma  Keyes,  Hubbardston,  Conn. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


RARE  BARGAINS 

IN 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

In  the  co  >r  e  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow 
Ing  nameo  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  aud  'he  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  oil 
our  hands  In  short  order 

A  Weed  '•ewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabluet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  $75.  We  will 
sell  1  New  York  for  $30 -a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  lloe  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6 
Our  price  *3. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Hay 

K.  ni  ves,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  ftl.SS  each. 
Ou-  price  only  75c.  each.  Order  at.once.  Address 

v.  v.  CK»  LOWS.  Box  4.  Tenn fly,  W.  J. 


C T  Colo  A  1,300  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 

r  U1  OCl  1C,  cated  55  miles  above  Rlchmi  nd 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
finest  fttrn  s  in  the  Slate  Price  f6<',00(>,  which  includes 
stock.  Implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  Kor  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  J.  H  NORVELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gooch¬ 
land  Com  ty,  Va. 


I  TV  VI?  C  A  1  17'  ~A  GORDON  PRESS 
.  V  "  JL\  1  XLl»  (eight  medium).  In  per¬ 

fect  order  3xW  chase.  Also  a  small  lot  of  display 
type  and  3u  pair  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cases  In  good 
order.  Address  U.  T.  T.,  P.  o.  Box  3318,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Publisher's  Desk. 

The  Autumn  Fair  is  the  American 
“  Harvest  Home.” 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

WHO  WILL  REPRESENT  US  ? 

It  is  often  said  by  worshipers 
of  Old-World  customs  that  we  in 
America  have  no  harvest-home 
festivals,  and  they  mourn  for  the 
institution  of  those  little  local 
celebrations,  among  us.  The 
metaphorical  tears  had  better  be 
saved.  The  autumn  fair  of 
every  progressive  American 
farming  community — unknown 
in  any  other  country  —  is  our 
“  harvest  home,”  and  commen¬ 
surate  in  its  greatness  with  the 
country  itself.  The  little  chap 
of  European  custom  compares 
with  it  as  does  the  bouquet  with 
the  garden  full  of  bloom.  All 
this  is  introductory  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  his 
good  wife,  The  American  Gar¬ 
den,  propose  to  go  to  the  fairs 
this  fall  and  enjoy  the  outing 
along  with  their  friends.  But 
you  know  that  we  are  a  bashful 
pair,  and  venture  to  ask  our 
friends  to  introduce  us  to  the 
rest  of  the  folks  on  the  fair 
grounds.  In  plain  talk,  we  are 
going  partly  for  business,  and 
want  an  active  man  or  two  of 
good  repute  to  act  as  our  repre¬ 
sentatives,  calling  attention  to 
our  collective  and  respective 
merits,  and  taking  subscriptions 
from  anybody  who  cannot  resist 
our  indisputable  attractions !  We 
are  arranging  for  the  fair  cam¬ 
paign  now,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  business¬ 
like  friends  who  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  making  a  few  dollars  in 
this  way. 


FOR  INTRODUCTION  ONLY. 

We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  The  American  Garden 
from  receipt  of-  order  to 
January  1,  1891,  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  75  cents,  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to 
new  readers. 


I  cannot  do  without  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  is 
better  than  any  of  the  other  papers  I  take, 
or  in  fact  all  of  them  put  together,  and  well 
worth  the  money.  I  see  no  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  N.  it.  B. 

Meade,  Meade  Co.,  Kansas. 

I  prize  the  The  Rural  very  highly,  and 
have  tried  to  induce  others  to  read  it 
simply  because  I  enjoy  so  much  the  reading 
of  it.  Could  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers 
of  our  country  be  Induced  to  read  and 
ponder  over  the  contents  of  such  papers 
more,  many  of  the  politic-economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  day  would  be  much  more  easily 
solved,  food  and  clothing  would  be  more 

pleiitiluli  We  could  read  then,  in  the 


nation’s  eyes,  “  plenty  scattered  over  a 
smiling  land.”  j.  b. 

Thomasville,  N.  C. 

The  paper  is  “  all  right,”  but  for  States 
like  Indiana,  its  usefulness  would,  I  think, 
be  increased  by  giving  some  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  question  “How  to  do  Without 
Fences  ?  ”  The  fence  tax  is  the  largest  the 
farmer  has  to  pay,  and  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  might  be  saved.  In  this  county 
there  has  been  expended  over  $15,000,000, 
for  fences,  while  the  present  valuation  (not 
value)  is  less  than  $14,000,000,  so  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  showing,  the  fences  have 
cost  more  than  all  the  property  is  worth. 

Goshen,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.  m.  m.  l. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

TnE  “Change  in  Policy”  at  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College.— A  re¬ 
cent  R.  N.-Y.  makes  some  statements 
concerning  the  “change  in  policy”  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  from  beef  rais¬ 
ing  to  dairying  and  mutton  growing,  and 
inquires  how  such  change  will  affect  the 
farmers  of  Kansas.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  change  inaugurated  or  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  policy  followed  heretofore. 
The  department  will  be  run,  as  it  has  always 
been,  with  a  view  to  serve  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  and  on  lines 
long  ago  mapped  out  in  harmony  with  those 
interests.  The  misconception  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  change  in  policy  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  College  authorized  the  sale 
of  certain  Short-horns  and  Jerseys  in  order 
to  reduce  the  herd,  which  is  altogether  too 
large  for  the  means  of  maintenance ;  and 
the  Board  also  authorized  the  purchase  of 
a  trio  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  and  a  trio 
of  Shropshire  sheep,  not  to  inaugurate  any 
change  from  beef  to  dairying  and  mutton, 
but  because  neither  of  these  breeds  had 
heretofore  been  represented  at  the  college, 
and  their  growing  importance  in  the  State 
seemed  to  demand  that  they  should  have  a 
place  on  the  farm,  which  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  farming  interests  of  the  State. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  college  herd  40 
Short-horns,  seven  Aberdeen-Angus,  two 
Herefords  and  14  Jerseys,  all  pure-bred 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  one  grade 
Short-horn  steer.  Now,  to  sell  six  Jerseys 
and  in  their  stead  introduce  two  Holstein- 
Friesian  cows  and  one  bull,  does  not 
indicate  any  violent  change  in  the  dairying 
capacity  of  the  herd.  In  any  event,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  reduce  the 
herd,  and  the  Short-horns  being  present  in 
such  large  numbers,  the  draft  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  taken  chiefly  from  them,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  am  authorized  to  sell  13  cows 
and  heifers  and  three  bulls  from  that  breed. 
The  “change  in  policy”  is,  then,  one 
which  the  most  conservative  can  contem¬ 
plate  with  equanimity,  as  it  will  in  no 
wise  jeopardize  or  influence  the  beef  inter¬ 
est  at  the  college,  much  less  in  the  State. 
Nor  does  the  introduction  of  two  Shrop¬ 
shire  ewes  and  a  ram  forebode  any  evil  to 
the  beef,  nor,  for  that  matter,  much  good 
to  the  mutton  interest.  This  is  the  first 
introduction  of  sheep  on  the  college  farm, 
although  it  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  that  sheep  can  be  raised  with  profit 
in  Kansas,  and  as  the  tame  grasses  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  common,  it  seems 
likely  that  sheep  are  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  husbandry  of  the 
State.  PROF.  C.  C.  GEORGESON. 

Profitable  Age  of  Sheep.— I  have  had 
no  experience  with  any  of  the  breeds  except 
the  Merino,  and  with  only  stud  sheep  of 
that  breed.  A  Merino  ram  is  supposed  to 
be  in  his  finest  form  when  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  and  a  ewe  is  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  when  two  years  old  ;  then  they  are 

Kut  to  breeding  and  lose  their  show  form. 

Ly  ewes  are  profitable  as  breeders  up  to 
the  age  of  10  years  almost  to  a  certainty 
and  sometimes  to  15  and  over.  If  one  of 
our  good  brood  ewes  would  give  us  a  lamb 
in  three  or  four  years  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  keep  her.  Ours  are,  however, 
nearly  always  regular  breeders.  We  sell 
when  opportunity  occurs,  and  we  almost 
always  bell  the  ewes  when  one  or  two  years 
of  age,  as  they  are  then  looking  their  best, 
and,  like  everything  else,  bring  the  most 
money  when  in  the  best  condition  Our 
rams  are  disposed  of  in  about  the  same 
way.  Stock  rams  are,  as  a  rule,  not  long- 
lived,  about  seven  years  being  the  average 
age.  The  most  noticeable  signs  of  old  age 
in  the  Merino  are  the  loss  of  wool  on  the 
legs,  face,  and  belly,  a  drawn  expression  of 
face  and  a  general  withered  appearance, 
which  we  see  in  all  animals  when  age  is 
coming  on.  My  flock  consists  of  170,  of 
which  140  are  ewes  and  30  rams.  The  oldest 
ewe  is  11  years  and  the  oldest  ram  two.  We 
keep  our  rams  sold  off  closely,  if  possible. 
Ferrisburgh,  Vermont.  c.  A.  c. 

Young  Cattle  Parents.— I  have  used  a 
bull  at  nine  months  old  effectively  on 
two  heifers  several  months  older,  and  have 
often  had  Jersey  heifers  come  in  heat  regu¬ 
larly,  beginning  when  three  months  old,  so 
if  1  cared  to  beat  the  record  at  the  expense 
of  usefulness  and  growth  in  the  future  cow, 

1  could  easily  do  so.  As  for  the  experiments 
in  getting  half-blood  buffaloes,  1  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  domestic  buffalo  cow  should 
be  used,  because  the  buffalo  cow  is  built  to 
carry  a  foetus  such  as,  in  part  at  least,  she 
would  then  have,  and  if  she  can  carry  the 
larger  full-blood,  it  seems  she  should  easily 
carry  the  halt-blood,  as  it  is  smaller  than 
the  buffalo,  while  in  a  native  cow  the 
buffalo  shape  adds  to  her  load.  It  may  be 
buffalo  cows  are  few,  but  if  they  can  drop 


calves,  without  effort  or  ill  effect,  got  by 
a  native  or  domestic  bull,  a  herd  of  half- 
bloods  could  probably  be  produced  sooner 
in  this  way  than  by  the  means  already 
tried.  p. 

A  National  Dairymen’s  Meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  July.  It  is  to 
be  composed  of  three  or  more  delegates  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  of  the  several  State  Dairy 
Associations,  and  Breeders’  Associations 
representing  dairy  cattle.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  is  to  consider  and  take  action 
on  the  best  means  of  representing  the  allied 
interests  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  connection  with  the  World’s  Col¬ 
umbian  Exposition  of  1893  and  to  take  defi¬ 
nite  action  with  reference  thereto. 

Feeding  Steers. — If  milk  is  low  in  price, 
I  think  veals  can  be  raised  at  a  better  profit 
than  selling  the  milk.  As  a  case  in  point : 
A  friend  of  mine  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J., 
had  a  hard  milker  and  a  bull  calf  which  he 
did  not  know  whether  he  would  raise  or 
not.  He  turned  the  t  wo  out  together,  and 
sold  the  calf,  when  four  months  old,  as  a 
veal,  for  $24,  and  turned  another  calf  with 
the  cow.  In  this  case  the  calf  had  only 
milk  and  grass :  in  winter  some  meal 
would  be  required,  but  even  then  raising  it 
would  pay.  Milk  for  the  city  market  now 
sells  at  \%  cent  a  quart.  If  a  cow  averages 
10  quarts  daily,  the  product  will  be  only 
$5.25  a  month,  and  10  quarts  of  milk  fed  to 
two  calves  twice  a  day  for  two  months 
will,  with  a  little  grass,  turn  out  surely 
over  $25  worth  of  veal.  The  lorced  veal 
pays  best,  the  steer  forced  to  12  or  15 
months,  next.  c. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

“Milk  for  Coffee.”— E.  W.  Parry 
writes  from  Honduras  to  the  Country 
Gentleman :  “  On  one  of  the  largest  and 

best  stocked  haciendas  in  Olancho  I  asked 
one  day  t 

‘  Can  you  give  me  a  little  milk  for  my 
coffee  ?’ 

‘  Certainly,  with  great  pleasure.  Pardon 
us  for  not  thinking  to  do  so  before  you 
asked.’ 

Of  course  they  could  furnish  milk.  A 
thousand  cows  could  be  seen  from  where 
we  sat  on  the  wide,  cool  veranda  of  the 
great  house  In  which  the  Zelayas  have 
dwelt  for  many  generations.  A  word  to 
the  major-domo,  an  order  to  a  mnzo,  and 
three  or  four  Indian  lads  were  scouring 
across  the  savanna.  A  few  minutes  later 
they  came  back  swinging  their  lassoes 
around  their  heads,  and  driving  a  flock  of 
goats  and  kids.  The  kids  were  hurried  into 
a  room,  and  the  door  closed  on  them.  Then 
one  of  the  goats  was  lassoed  and  dragged 
out.  One  boy  held  her  head,  another 
squatted  behind  and,  seizing  her  hind  feet 
held  them  an  inch  or  two  from  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  corridor,  while  the  third  strip¬ 
ped  the  milk  from  her  bag.  The  second  and 
third  goat  were  served  in  a  like  manner, 
and  enough  milk  obtained  to  reduce  some¬ 
what  the  strength  of  my  coffee.” 

Taxable  Value  of  Axtell.— We  find 
the  following  newspaper  report.  “  The 
Farmers’  Alliance  is  after  Axtell.  It  del 
egated  one  of  its  number  to  appear  before 
the  County  Board  of  Equalization  and  de¬ 
mand  that  the  great  stallion  be  assessed  at 
$75,000.  Mr.  Ijams,  part  owner  of  Axtell, 
listed  him  at  $100,  as  he  did  Jersey  Wilkes 
and  38  fine  brood  mares.  The  township 
assessor  reported  Axtell  at  $75,000.  Before 
the  board  the  representative  of  the  alliance 
declared  that  Axtell  cost  $105,000 ;  that  he 
could  not  now  be  bought  from  his  present 
owners  for  a  less  sum,  and  that  he  earned 
$40,000  this  season,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good 
investment.  He  insists  that  the  law  re¬ 
quires  property  to  be  assessed  according  to 
its  cash  value,  and  says  that  $75, (XX)  would 
be  no  higher  assessment  on  Axtell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  value,  than  is  paid  by  all  the 
farmers  of  Vigo  County  on  what  they  own. 
After  several  ballots  the  board  assessed 
Axtell  at  $8,000  and  Jersey  Wilkes  at 
$3,000.” 

The  Promise  of  a  New  Animal.— A 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun,  contains 
the  following  :  A  movement  of  most  inter¬ 
esting  possibilities  was  definitely  arranged 
on  June  30  in  Cincinnati  by  about  sixty 

fentlemen  from  the  states  of  Tennessee, 
udiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  The  promise  of  their  meeting  was 
nothing  less  valuable  and  surprising  than 
a  new  horse,  man’s  oldest  and  most  useful 
friend  in  a  substantially  new  type.  For 
the  first  time  a  considerable  and  competent 
body  of  breeders  met  to  form  a  society  to 
engage  in  multiplying  and  evolutiug  the 
hitherto  despised,  or  at  least,  neglected 
and  uncultivated  pacer.  A  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pacing  Horse  Breeders 
now  exists,  with  Frank  G.  Buford 
of  Tennessee  as  President,  and  Frank 
H.  Jermyn,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  as 

Treasurer.  The  last  10  or  12  years,  during 
which  the  pacer  has  risen  through  preju¬ 
dice  and  indifference  into  a  permanent  im¬ 
portance  on  the  race  tracks,  have  left  him 
still  what  one  might  call  a  self-made  horse. 
He  is  the  weed  of  his  race,  a  chance  pro¬ 
duct  steadily  crowded  out  by  the  all- 
monopolizing  trotter,  instead  of  being  help¬ 
ed  to  improvement  by  systematic  cultiva¬ 
tion.  He  has  enjoyed  no  more  pride  of 
ancestry  than  the  mule.  No  pacing  sire  has 
ever  attained  celebrity,  nor  are  there  any 
generally  recognized  pacing  families  that 
divide  the  honors  of  their  gait  after  the 
manner  of  the  Hambletonians  and  Mam- 
brino  Chiefs  among  the  trotters.  If  a  pacer 
could  be  made  into  a  trotter,  a  trotter  he 
was  made,  even  if  it  required  toe  weight 
enough  to  risk  the  ruin  of  his  legs.  The 
single  alleged  reversal  of  this  practice,  the 
story  of  Gen.  Grant  turning  trotters  into 


pacers,  can  be  set  down  as  fanciful,  since 
it  is  beyond  the  present  sci  ice  of  training. 
The  speed  that  the  pacer  .  is  to-day  is  his 
with  next  to  nothing  of  the  deliberate  help 
of  breeders  that  has  developed  the  trotting 
horse.  The  great  objection  to  his  use,  we 
suppose,  has  been  that  he  was  mainly  a 
cold-blooded  beast,  of  less  endurance  than 
his  more  favored  but  slower  rival.  With 
his  somewhat  awkward  gait  and  lowered 
head,  he  has  never  been  fashionable;  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
West,  where  fashion,  perhaps,  sits  more 
lightly  on  its  friends  than  elsewhere,  should 
give  backbone  to  the  movement  for  trans¬ 
ferring  this  disdained  animal,  which  has 
hitherto  picked  up  a  providential  living  by 
the  roadside,  to  the  careful  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  breeder,  and  to  the  hitherto  per¬ 
sistently  denied  honor  of  a  stud  book. 
Coming  as  it  does  upon  the  heels  of  a  pretty 
well  confirmed  pacing  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  28  seconds,  by  Brown  Hal,  the 
pioneer  meeting  of  pacer-breeders  mani¬ 
festly  possesses  extraordinary  interest  for 
students  of  the  horse.  Their  determina¬ 
tion  to  bestow  on  his  development  attention 
equal  to  that  under  which  the  trotter  has 
flourished  so  magnificently,  may  lead  to  a 
harness  horse  so  fast  as  Ho  be  practically  a 
new  type.  They  begin  on  an  almost  untried 
field,  and  although  there  are  undoubtedly 
various  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 
there  can  be  no  such  further  progress  in 
the  pacer  as  his  comparatively  neglected 
career  might  seem  to  afford  room  for ;  who 
knows  ?  Certainly  nobody  knows  well 
enough  to  rob  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Buford’s 
society  of  all  American  horsemen’s  close 
and  respectful  attention. 
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Fourth  of  July  in  Roumania. 

Farming  an<*  implement  men  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  nt  38  by  cable  despatch  July  4, 
fiom  Bucharest-,  that  the  reaper  manufac¬ 
turer,  Walter  A.  Wood,  has  captured  for 
our  country  on  its  national  holiday  the 
first  prize,  the  gold  medal  in  the  important 
Roumanian  sheaf-binding  harvester  field 
trial.  Bucharest,  with  a  population  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  is  capital  of  Rou¬ 
mania,  and  beautifully  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  grain-producing  part  of 
Europe.  Wood’s  ingenious  machine  is 
doing  credit  to  this  country  by  gaining  high 
prizes,  and  also  aiding  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  farming  everywhere. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  July  12.  1890. 

Dispatches  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  say 
that  all  through  New-Mexico,  Arizona, 
some  parts  of  Colorado,  and  also  In  Old 
Mexico,  no  rain  has  fallen  for  months,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  range  cattle 
are  lying  dead  in  the  parched  valleys,  and 
thousands  more  are  dying  for  want  of 
grass  and  water.  The  extreme  drouth  of 
this  year  in  this  country  has  dried  up  the 
grass,  and  what  little  water  there  is  is  so 
remote  from  the  grazing  districts  that  the 
cattle  cannot  get  to  it.  Water  and  grass 
are  also  dried  up  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
Pecos  Valley,  in  New  Mexico,  the  whole 
valley  being  strewn  with  dead  cattle. 
These  range  cattle  are  being  shipped  to  the 
Kansas  ranches,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
grass  and  water,  as  fast  as  cars  to  transport 
t  hem  can  be  obtained  The  Atchison  has 
every  available  car  in  use  carrying  these 
cattle  East. 

Telegrams  from  Ottawa  state  that  an 
American  syndicate  has  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  all  the  cordage  and  twine  factories  in 
Canada,  and  that  for  this  purpose  two  new 
companies  have  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  is  stated  that  these 
companies  have  been  organized  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  com¬ 
panies  in  the  States. 

In  Emporia.  Kansas,  last  Saturday,  the 
Farmers’  Allliance  and  ather  kindred  or¬ 
ganizations  united  in  one  of  the  grandest 
demonstrations  ever  held  in  that  city. 
There  was  a  procession  five  miles  long  and 
20,000  people  in  attendance.  No  such  turn¬ 
out  of  farmers  was  ever  witnessed  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  The  speakers  were  L.  L. 
Polk,  president  of  the  National  Alliance  ; 
Ralph  Beaumont  and  other  prominent 
members. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Draper  has  announced  the  vote  for  the 
State  flowers  as  follows:  Golden  rod,  81,- 
808;  rose,  79,006;  daisy,  33,603;  violet,  81,- 
176;  pansy.  21,202;  lily,  16,438;  lily  of  the 
valley,  11.620  ;  trailing  arbutus,  7,888  ;  but¬ 
tercup,  6,127;  scattering,  29,045;  total, 
318,079.  The  scattering  votes  were  dis¬ 
tributed  through  121  different  varieties. 

Colonel  McDonald,  Commissioner -at- 
Large  from  California,  has  challenged 
Commissioner  Joseph  Hirst,  of  Florida,  to 
a  competitive  exhibit  of  semi  tropical 
fruits  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Commissioner 
Hirst  readily  accepted  the  challenge. 

An  item  has  been  inserted  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  bill  setting  aside 
$2,000  for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment  in 
producing  rainfall  by  explosions  of  dyna¬ 
mite,  the  material  to  be  sent  up  into  the 
air  in  paper  balloons  and  exploded  by  time 
fuses. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  planting  of 
beans  this  year  exceeds  any  previously 
known,  and  the  crop  is  reported  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  The  increased  acreage  is 
due  to  the  possible  tax  on  the  foreign  grown 
product. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Chicago  Stock 
Yards  will  henceforth  be  controlled  by  the 
Vanderbilts.  The  company  has  been  re¬ 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $22,000,000,  and 
the  most  of  the  securities  will  be  held  in 
this  country. 

Another  familiar  story  reaches  us  from 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
farmer,  two  “strangers”  a  game  of  cards 
and  a  winning  of  $9,000.  But,  forsooth,  be 
fore  the  latter  would  be  paid  the  money,  he 
must  produce  an  equal  amount  to  prove 
that  he  could  have  paid  had  he  lost.  Of 
course  he  could  do  this,  and  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  $9,000 accession  to  his  bank  account, 
he  depleted  the  latter  to  that  extent  and  is 
just  that  much  out.  He  now  offers  $5,000 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  tw  o  men.  Such 
dupes  deserve  no  sympathy.  Their  greed  of 
gain  alone  leads  them  such  chances, and  they 
merit  all  they  receive. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Government  Crop  Report — The 
July  winter  wheat  report  ot  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  represents  the  crop  as 
harvested  in  all  but  its  more  northern  lat¬ 
itudes,  It  shows  some  advance  in  condition 
where  it  was  lowest  in  June,  in  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  slight 
decline  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  the  Pacific 
coast  and  in  the  Southern  States.  The  gen¬ 
eral  average  is  76.2  against  78  1  last  month, 
and  the  reduction  is  mostly  in  the  non¬ 
commercial  districts,  the  commercial- 
supply  States,  taken  together,  making  near¬ 
ly  the  same  average  as  in  June.  The  spring 
wheat  average  has  advanced  from  91.3  to 
94.4.  The  averages  of  the  principal  States 
are  as  follows  :  Wisconsin,  93;  Minnesota, 
98;  Iowa,  95;  Nebraska,  88;  the  Dakotas, 
94:  Montana,  93;  Colorado,  90  aim  Wash¬ 
ington  93.  Taken  together  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  wheat  make  an  aver¬ 
age  of  82.1,  instead  of  82.4  last  month. 
'A  he  returns  from  the  South  are  very  un¬ 


favorable,  indicating  scarcely  more  than 
half  of  a  full  crop.  The  vitality  of  the  crop 
was  greatly  impaired  by  March  frosts. 
The  aphis  has  been  very  prevalent  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  saturating  rains  have 
been  injurious.  These  causes  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  shortening  of  the  straw  and 
shriveling  of  the  grain,  with  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  rust.  The  fly  and  chinch  bug 
appeared  in  some  districts.  After  the  in¬ 
jury  from  frosts  that  followed  the  lush 
growth  of  a  mild  winter,  the  crop  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  all  the  plagues  that  infest  it. 

.  A  heavy  reduction  in  condition  during 
June  is  reported  in  Kentucky.  Yield  and 
quality,  as  tested  by  the  thrasher,  are 
worse  than  \Vas  anticipated,  the  plants 
thin  on  the  ground,  the  heads  light,  the 
berry  shriveled.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
make  slight  reductions,  the  winter-killed 
areas  disappointing  expectations,  while  the 
unscathed  fields  yield  sound  and  plump 
grain.  In  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  the  least  injured  fields 
manifestly  improved  during  the  last  month, 
and  promised  better  results  in  thrashing, 
while  the  badly  winter  killed  were  worse 
blighted  and  more  chaffy  than  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  average  was  slightly  advanced 
in  all  of  these  States.  The  wide  range  of 
local  condition  increases  the  difficulty  in  re¬ 
porting  a  true  average,  which  may  be  more 
closely  approximated  after  thrashing,  in 
some  counties  the  grain  is  reported  better 
than  was  anticipated.  Some  counties  in 
Kansas  claim  16  bushels,  some  20  per  acre, 
and  one  reports  the  best  crop  ever  grown  In 
quality  and  yield,  while  others  admit  dam¬ 
age  and  disappointment.  Spring  wheat  in 
tne  Mississippi  River  States  has  had 
abundant  moisture,  while  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  complaint  of  drouth  in  the  Missouri 
Valley. 

A  small  increase  in  the  area  of  corn  is  re¬ 
ported  of  about  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  largest  propoitional  extension  is  in  the 
northwest.  There  has  been  nearly  one  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  South.  Condition  of 
corn  averages  93.1  per  cent.  It  is  lowest  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
relatively  high  in  the  corn-growing  States 
further  west.  The  southern  States  gener¬ 
ally  report  above  90. 

There  has  been  a  severe  decline  in  the 
condition  of  oats,  which  has  fallen  from 
89.8  to  81.6.  It  has  been  heaviest  in  the 
cotton  States  and  is  quite  severe  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  in  the  South,  where  winter  oats 
are  grown,  rust  has  greatly  injured  the 
crop.  In  the  West  the  aphis  has  sapped  its 
vitality,  and  rust  has  followed;  straw  is 
short  and  the  head  chaffy. 

The  condition  ot  rye  is  92,  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  last  report. 

Barley  has  advanced  from  86.4  to  88.3. 

THE  acreage  or  potatoes  has  not  appreci¬ 
ably  increased.  The  average  condition  is 
91.7.  it  is  lowest  in  Mossouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  Colorado. 

The  condition  ot  pasture  is  high,  averag¬ 
ing  96. 

AN  Increase  of  about  three  per  cent,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  tobacco.  Condition  is  relatively 
low,  averaging  88.2.  It  is  lowest  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

The  Cotton  Crop.— The  statistical  report 
for  July  ot  tne  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  improvements  in  the  status  of  cotton, 
tne  average  of  condition  having  advanced 
irom  88.8  to  91.4  since  the  previous  returns. 
There  was  generally  an  excess  of  moisture 
until  about  the  lUth  ot  June,  with  tine 
weather  since,  giving  opportunity  of  des¬ 
truction  ot  grass  and  tor  thorougn  cultiva¬ 
tion.  On  tne  Atlantic  coast  tne  crop  is 
generally  well  advanced,  wniie  it  is  late  in 
tne  Soutnwest,  where  planting  w’as  delayed 
by  overflow's  and  by  heavy  rains.  Tuat 
which  was  planted  early  began  to  bloom 
irom  the  15iu  to  the  25th,  and  in  the  South¬ 
west  some  bolls  are  reported  as  early  as  tne 
20ih.  While  tne  plant  is  in  various 
stages  ol  advancement  from  the  wide 
range  ot  seeding,  it  is  now  almost 
invariably  in  lull  vigor  ot  growth  and  good 
color  and  high  promise.  Very  iree  from 
rust  and  tree  from  worms,  except  the  weak 
invasions  of  first  broods  in  the  more 
southern  belt.  The  present  average  of 
July  condition  has  been  exceeded  only  ouce 
in  the  last  five  years.  it  is  stated  as 
loilows  by  States:  Virginia,  92;  North, 
Carolina,  95;  South  Carolina,  95;  Georgia, 
95,'  Florida,  91 ;  Alabama,  95;  Mississippi, 
89 ;  Louisiana,  86  ;  Texas,  89  ;  Arkansas,  89  ; 
Tennessee,  93.  Nearly  throughout  tne 
cotton  area  two  or  three  weeas  ot  dry 
weather  is  reported,  nut  scarcely  any  in¬ 
jury  from  drouth.  Since  the  1st  of  July 
ncavy  rains  have  been  reported  on  the  At- 
autic  coast. 

The  hrst  bale  of  Texas  cotton,  crop  of 
1890,  arrived  at  Galveston,  on  Wednesday 
nignt,  Irom  Duval.  Classed  good  middling; 
good  staple  ;  weighed  650  pounds ;  sold  fur 
$100. 

Fruit  Prospects.— The  outlook  shows 
no  improvement,  it  is  said  that  not  a 
single  car-load  of  peaches  will  be  shipped 
from  the  entire  Delaware  peninsula.  Ap¬ 
ples,  pears  and  other  fruits  are  largely  a 
lauure.  Where  there  is  a  partial  crop,  the 
growers  will  probauly  realize  their  usual 
returns  on  account  ot  increased  prices,  but 
consumers  who  spend  a  certain  amount  tor 
lruit  will  eat  less  fruit  than  common.  Tne 
failure  ol  fruits  which  are  usually  canned, 
entails  great  loss  not  only  on  the  growers, 
but  also  on  cauners  ana  tueir  employees 
and  the  manufacturers  ot  cans  and  other 
supplies.  Cainornia  continues  sending 
large  quantities  ot  fruits  which  generally' 
at  rive  in  good  condition.  Tne  hrst  Eany 
Crawford  peaches  arrived  Thursday,  and 
sold  for  $2.90  to$3.05  per  box.  Teach  plums 
sold  tor  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  crate.  Beurre 
Giffard  pears  are  about  finished,  the  last 
setting  for  $2.30  per  crate.  Peach  apricots 
sold  irom  $1.20  to  $1.40  per  crate.  Alex¬ 
andria  peaches  sold  for  *3.75  to  $4  Ou  per 
box.  Hale's  Early  sold  tor  $2.65  to  $3.40 
per  box.  Red  Astraohau  apples  sold  tor 
$2.10  per  box.  Besides  these  there  were 
different  varieties  ot  cherries,  plums, 


prunes,  etc.  Four  boxes  of  bright,  choice 
Florida  oranges  brought  $8.50  per  box. 
Huckleberries  are  usually  one  of  the  most 
plentiful  of  small  fruits,  and  as  they  last 
for  a  long  time,  and  “  go  farther  ”  than 
many  other  fruits,  they  form  quite  a  stand¬ 
by,  but  this  year  they  are  scarce  and  the 
price  is  much  higher  than  usual.  Black¬ 
berries  nre  quite  plentiful,  and  very  reason¬ 
able  in  price.  Apples  are  not  plenty,  and 
good  ones  are  in  good  demand  at  strong 
prices.  The  extreme  hot  weather  has 
boomed  the  water  melon  market  and  large 
ones  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $35  per  100. 
The  hot  weather  has  caused  an  immense 
demand  for  lemons,  and  sales  are  heavy. 

The  receipts  at  Baltimore,  July  8,  of  new 
Southern  wheat  were  26,824  bushels;  same 
day  last  year,  2,874  bushels.  Receipts  so  far 
this  season  255.313  bushels,  against  19,486 
bushels  for  the  same  lime  last  year.  Ex¬ 
treme  range  of  prices  83  to  96  cents  ;  same 
day  last  year,  70  to  95  cents. 

Choice  onions  are  not  plenty  and  are  in 
good  demand. 

Eggs  are  higher  for  best  grades,  but  a 
large  part  ot  the  receipts  are  in  poor  con¬ 
dition. 

Hay  of  best  qualities  is  in  small  supply 
and  prices  are  well  sustained.  Other  grades 
are  dull. 

Butter  is  slightly  higher  for  best  brands 
of  creamery  and  dairy. 

Cheese  is  a  trifle  lower  and  trading  is 
dull. 

Live  poultry  has  been  in  light  receipt  and 
prices  are  firm. 

Potatoes  have  advanced  materially  on 
account  of  light  arrivals.  It  is  not  likely 
that  present  prices  will  be  long  main¬ 
tained. 

Cabbages  are  higher.  The  supply  is  not 
large,  but  the  quality  is  good. 

Tomatoes  are  in  demand  if  good  but  the 
market  is  dull  on  poor  lots. 

Corn  is  low  and  the  receipts  are  not  of 
extra  quality. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  July  12,  i8qo 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  82  40;  New  Mediums  choice, 
$1  90;  Rea,  8190:  Red  Kidney,  $4  00;  White  Kidney, 
cbelce,  8-  S5®*2  40  :  Foreign  Mediums,  81  50®*  t  65  ; 
California  Lima,  $3  600*8  70-  Italian,  *1  65®*1  75. 
Green  Reas.  95c. 0*1  05.  Scotch  Pease,  *1.10. 

Bcttkb— New— Elgin,  best,  17@l71ac;  Western,  best 
16>^@17c;  do  prime,  14015c ;  do  good,  12013-  do  poor, 
Soil;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  15(^&®16c;  do  • 
prime.  13015;  do  One,  U®12:  Welsh  tubs,  hue,  13ol5c; 
do  good,  ll@12c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12013 ;  do  line,  u@10;  Western  dairy,  line,  10011c; 
do  fair  3<a.9e:do  poor.  «07c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best 
90 10c.  do  prime.  8}^®9e;  do  good,  7® 8 ;  do  poor,  5 
@6J6c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  8J^e:  fancy  colored 
fair,  ?®7Kc  ;  light  skims,  59$®6c ,  skims,  303 SiC. 

Kaos.— Near  by  fresn,  16l6@17c  ;  Canadian.  15017c.; 
Southern,  14«14Wc;  Western,  oust.  I4»4<#l5(^c. 

Fboits.—Fkesh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  *2  500*5  00;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  *2  50®*4  50;  Cherries,  Sweet,  12<al6c. 
Raspberries,  red  4®Sc;  Blackcaps,  4®7c  ;  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  n(sSl2c-,  Blackberries,  6«d.e;  Currants  7«9c. 
per  lb.:  Reaches,  *20*2  50  perorate.  Water-melons, 
Florida,  *150*35  per  100  :  Musk-melons,  *1@*3  50  per 
bbl.. 

Domestic  Dried  Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7@S|^e.; 
docholce,  new.  10@llc;  prime,  9^09Jtc:  sliced,  new, 
4!*®6)*c :  do  old.  3!^<:a34tc;  Chopped,  4«t44fc,  Cores  and 
skins,  l4io2c.  Cherries  new.  s@12c:  do,  old.  3®  10c. 
Raspberries,  new  25o30c  ;  Blackberries,  S4s®4toc. 
Reaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15o22c,  do  do, 
un  peeled,  7Oi0c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  IS 
®15c ;  do  do  do,  uupeeled.7®9'*c:  do  do,  sundrled,  8® 
11c.  Huckleberries,  new,  3®l0c.  Rlums,  new,  5®6c. 

Game. — Riover,  per  do*,  *1  00@*l  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  000*2  00, 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  85090c;  do  good, 
60®70c:  do  medium,  50cO60 :  Clover,  mixed.  30O40c; 
shipping,  25«30c.  Straw— Vo.  1  rye,  90c.,  short  rye, 
40®45c,  oat  and  wheat,  30ca.35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll®l2e; 
Buckwheat,  luoilc:  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hops.-State.  New,  20321c ;  do.  good,  18:919c;  do 
common,  15®  17c;  do  18S3,  oeet.l0«lle;  dodo,  prime,  90 
10c,  dodo,  common,  7®Sc ;  California,  New,  best,  19o 
2  c;  do  good  to  prime,  16@13c  do  Uld,  best,  ll®12c. 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

N uts.— Reanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked  ,q  uoted 
S^OSSfc,  and  farmers'  grades  at  7^*3c,  Recans,  9®  10c 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb'  120 
13c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  11^0120;  do  common  to, 
good,  lOOUc;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  13®  16;  Squab: 
white,  per  dosen,  *2  50®$2  75,  do  dark,  oo,*l  5Un*l  75; 
Chickens,  spring,  3®22c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12  3 13c. 

Roultry— Live.  —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  16919c; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  12!y®13o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 12^ 
®13c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6s*oi7c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8® 
10c;  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  50®75c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  *1  120*1  87, 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— North  Carolina  per  bbl.  *350 
0*3  75 :  Norfolk  do,  *3  500*3  75;  Charleston  do,  *3  500 
*3  75  :  Long  Island.  83<s*3  75  ;  South,  poor  to  fair,  do, 
*IMK®*2.  ouious-Jersey,  per  bbl..  *2®$3 ;  Egyptian, 
per  case,  $17502;  Egyptian,  per  bag.  *1  75 <2*2.  Cab¬ 
bage,  L.  I.,  per  100,  *J50u#*6,  Corn,  per  100,  30® 7 5c.; 
Tomatoes,  tier  crate,  40®$i  50;  Reas,  per  bag,  75ei»*i ; 
String  Beans,  per  bsg,  50075c;  cucumbers,  per 
crate.  60 1'- 75c  ;  Squash,  per  bbl.  65c.O*tOO;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75c®*t .  Egg  Riant,  per  bbl.,  *4  uuo*5  no. 

Wool.— The  market  for  domestic  stock  is  rather 
quiet  here  and  devoid  or  new  features.  Advices  from 
Western  points  indicate  little  or  no  change  and  not 
much  activity  anywhere  Small  parcels  of  state 
fleeces  sell  here  at  .6c..  XX  fleece.  3ie.;  spring  Texas, 
20024c.;  Tetriu  ry,  2i®22c.:  scoured  go,  i'.i® 51e. .  put- 
<ed,  35 „  42c.  Foreign  wools  are  generally  bringing 
lull  rates,  and  a  good  business  In  Aleppo  to  arrive  Is 
reported  on  private  terms. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  Cables  were  Arm  in  tone,  and  the  weather 
abroad  was  tepo.iej  as  '‘showery.”  but  they  had 
little  influence.  Clearances  were  smaller,  while  re¬ 
ceipts  continued  moderate  ••  Bra  isireet  ”  reports  a 
decrease  of  l.041,u0o  oushels  for  the  week  In  stocks 
east  ot  the  Rockies,  sales  -No  2  Chicago  spot,  three 
loads.  98^0.  delivered ;  do  to  arrive,  12  loads,  9iy*c.; 
Ungraded  Wluter  Red,  85«974se.:  No.  2  Red.  9,e  afloat; 
do  In  store,  95^*uv95)4c.,  No.  i  Hard,  quoted  il  ut)4® 
*102  afloat;  No  2  July,  95a  9.1  !qe.,  do  August,  94-)g<t 
94T*e.;  do  September;  944s  <-94440.:  do  October,  94  11-16 
®9546e,;  do  November,  95-Jtc.;  do  December,  96tg® 


965<c  ;  do  January,  974$c.:  do  May,  99^c.@*l  00l4c. 
RYE.— In  light  demand,  but  firmly  held.  Western,  In 
boat  loads  quoted  at  56®R7c.:  Canada,  57«574$e.;  State. 
57®59c.  COrtN.— ‘  Bradstreet  ’reports  a  decrease  of 
795  IKK)  bushels  for  the  week  In  available  stocks  east 
of  the  Rockies  Sales  Ungraded  Mixed  and  White, 
42@444tc.;  Steamer  Mixed  quoted,  43-  43Mc.  afloat; 
No.  2  Mixed,  42%<<rl31/ic.  in  store  and  elevator  434fi® 
43-tfc.  delivered;  No.  2  July.  42ts@43Xc.,  do  August, 
43  1816c  :  do  September.  43V$'<fl44‘4>c.:  aoOetober, 
4R^45!dic.  OATS.— On  the  spot  ruled  irregular. 
Graded  white  wereatiltte  better,  w  lie  mixed  de¬ 
clined  '4‘d}4c.  on  a  pressure  to  sell  and  absence  of  ex¬ 
port  demand.  The  local  trade,  however,  b.-ught 
freely  sales— No.  3  Mixed.  33c.  elevator ;  No.  3  White, 
35>4'n 35j^c.  elevator.  No.  2  Mixed,  34j4'o34*yc.  elevator, 
35B,fc-3r>i$e.  delivered;  No. 2 White.  S6»36^c.  elevator; 
3,(u.37Mc  delivered;  No  1  White,  38c  elevator,  Un¬ 
graded  Mixed  Western,  324o@36".:  White  do,  35*  42c.; 
No.  2  July,  34J*ra  34kc.;  do  August.  8‘9ft<g)3ic.:  do  Sep - 
tember,  82%fa,33)^c.;  no  October,  32Jk®33Hic.;  No.  2 
White,  July,  36@36l4C. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEF.VES.— Demand  moderately  active  at  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  about  Hie.  per  100  pounds  on  common  to  fair 
Natives  and  Texans,  but  the  few  strictly  prime  corn 
and  starch  factory  fen  steers  on  sale  brought  close  to 
Monday's  figures.  TexaDs  ranged  In  price  from  *3  15 
to  *3  35:  ••Stillers”  sold  at  gsas^gtS'i;  and  crass, 
corn  ami  starch  factory  f<d  Native  Cattle  at  $4®*4  80. 
A  pair  of  old  oxen  brought  *3  60 :  a  carload  of  State 
grass  bulls,  *2  30 :  and  a  few  good  Western  retailed  at 
sS-asSHO.  London  cablegram  quotes  refrigerated 
beef  unchanged  at3%d  or  scant  7*sc.  per  pound  ;  and 
American  steers  are  reported  selling  at  5qisfld.,or 
lh*,fo i2c.  dead  weight,  with  a  Tew  tops  exceeding  tfce 
outside  figure.  Montreal  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  July  5.  were  3,504  cattle  and  2.647  sheep.  From 
Newport  News  are  reported  the  Pedro  with  808  cattle, 
the  Nlceto  with  210  do  and  the  Sicilia  sailed  Monday 
with  364  head. 

MILCH  COWS.— The  market  is  a  trifle  firmer  for 
good  cows,  and  reported  sales  were  at  *35®*50  per 
nead. 

CALVES.— The  light  arrivals  again  gave  sellers  con¬ 
trol  of  the  market,  and  prices  were  very  firm  for  all 
grades,  and  buttermilk  calves  were  fully  4c.  higher. 
Reported  transactions  were  at  5<a.6Mc.  for  medium  to 
choice  veals,  with  a  few  selected  selling  at  6J^c  ;  but¬ 
termilks  sold  at  3}<t<a354c.,  and  mixed  bunches  at 
4@44yc. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  In  light  supply 
and  15@25c.  higher,  while  lambs  were  a  little  slow, 
but  steady  for  good  stock,  with  common  weak  and  a 
fraction  lower.  Old  ewes  sold  at  37«@4!d7c.  common 
to  prime  sheen  at  5®6c.  and  ordinary  to  prime  lambs 
at  6<g>74sC.,  with  a  carload  of  inferior  reported  sold  at 
5«c. 


HOGS.— No  sales  on  live  weight.  Nominally  firm  at 
$4  25@*4  5U  per  100  pounds. 


IttijttctlattMusi  gulrertijsiittg. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

SHUSTER’S  GEM— the  finest  of  all  strawberries. 
Rot-grown  plants  of  all  good  old  and  choice  new 
sorts.  Yield  a  crop  the  first  season  and  never  fall  to 
grow.  Pamphlets  giving  descriptions  and  full  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  mailed  free. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  ANY 

ARTICLE  NEEDED 

ON  THE  FARM  OR 

IN  THE  HOUSE, 

From  a  reaper  to  an  ice-cream 
freezer ;  from  a  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  to  a  Wyandotte  cock,  with¬ 
out  money  cost,  or  by  paying 
only  a  portion  of  the  same,  by 
getting  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Times  Building,  Sew  York. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boitoo 


DEAF! 


»NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Reek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable,  Sureestful  where  nil  Itemedte*  fail.  Soldby  K.  HlSt'OX, 
only,  853  Br'dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  KKKK. 


music: 


kin  all  Departments, 
PIANO,  ORGAN. 

if  f  ~,  — T  —  -  .— -  '  01CE,VIOLIN,Jfcc. 

Under  best  Teachers  in  class  and  private  lessons, 
tuition,  >6  to  >6o  for  20  lessons;  and  many  Free 
Clattet,  Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Analy¬ 
ses,  etc.  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Fine  Arts 
Literature,  ^nguages.  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning.’ 
® ATJTIF U I,  HOME  for  Young  Lady  Stu- 
dSi’i-s;.ValSI,daI.lree'  *■ a11  Term  begins  Sept,  u,  iSqo. 

ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY. 

rranklin  6>q.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  Tourjeb,  Dir. 


JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.’’ 


FflR  CRCC  CATALOGUE 

I  U  l\  I  It  L  L  ADDRESS 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y, 
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"  Rough  on  Rogues.” 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JULY. 


21. 

which 
said  to 


Look  out  for  the  “  Pacific  Min¬ 
ing  Stock  Exchange  ”  of  this 
city.  This  is  a  bogus  enterprise 
offers  rare  chances  in  gold  mines 
be  located  in  Southern  California. 
Circulars  advertising  this  fraud  are  sent 
all  over  the  country  offering  the  most 
extravagant  bargains.  Do  not  under  any 
circumstances  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  concern.  There  are  other  companies 
who  offer  shares  in  mines  said  to  be  in 
operation  in  Lower  California,  which,  by 
the  way,  belongs  to  Mexico.  Let  all  such 
investments  alone  unless  you  have  money 
to  throw  away  or  else  want  to  buy  experi¬ 
ence.  As  we  have  remarked  before,  invest 
your  money  at  home.  Your  farm  needs  a 
share  of  your  capital. 


TflBSday  ^,00^  out  that  you  realize 
1  importance  of  keeping  a 


the 


in  a  handy  place.  Many  a  man  measures 
his  success  in  life  by  the  judicious  filling  of 
his  wasi  e-basket.  The  successful  man  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  things  that  pay.  He  does 
not  spend  a  lot  of  valuable  time  over  use¬ 
less  and  unimportant  matters;  he  puts 
them  in  his  waste-basket,  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Every  day  we  see  people  failing 
because  they  will  not  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  specialist  depends 
upon  his  skill  as  a  waste-basket  filler. 
Come,  now,  how  is  your  waste-basket  ? 
Look  about  you  and  see  if  you  are  not 
spending  precious  time  on  a  lot  of  things 
that  belong  in  the  basket.  You  had  better 
live  an  intensive  life.  The  waste-basket 
plays  an  important  part  in  such  a  life. 

4  *  . 


Look  out  for  tree  agent  frauds 
who  are  at  present  working 
23-  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  They 
go  to  the  farmer  and  sell  a  big  bill  of 
goods  “guaranteed  true  to  name,”  and 
agree  to  come  back  in  one  ytar  and  replace 
all  trees  that  have  died  and  also  prune  all 
trees  that  are  alive.  This  seems  sur¬ 
prisingly  liberal,  and  as  they  do  not  ask 
for  full  payment  until  the  trees  are  re¬ 
placed  and  pruned,  they  sell  lots  of  trees  at 
high  prices,  as  they  have  glowing  stories  to 
tell  about  the  quality  of  their  stock.  The 
trees  they  sell  are  culls  from  the  great  nur¬ 
series  in  Western  New  York,  jumbled  to¬ 
gether  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  It  is 
easy  for  the  tree  frauds  to  label  these  with 
any  desired  name.  They  get  such  a  good 
price  for  them  that  it  pays  them  well  to 
come  back  to  replace  and  prune,  because 
this  gives  them  a  fine  reputation  for  honest 
dealing.  Bogus  honesty  is  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  While  on  this  subject  we 
may  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  law 
in  Iowa  to  protect  farmers  from  such  fel¬ 
lows,  as  they  generally  secure  their  money 
and  clear  out  :  “  There  is  a  gang  of  men  in 
our  community  selling  nursery  stock  from 
some  place  in  Ohio.  They  are  selling  a 
*  tree  blackberry’  that  does  not  die  down, 
bears  every  year  and  never  sprouts.  They 
also  claim  to  have  bought  the  State  of  Iowa 
on  the  sale  of  six  varieties  of  apples,  all 
seedlings,  that  will  produce  finer  and  hard¬ 
ier  stock  .and  fruit  than  root-grafted  or 
budded  trees.  They  also  sell  the  ‘Lady’ 
Strawberry,  that  grows  higher  than  the 
bunch  beau.  They  agree  to  come  back  here 
and  prune  all  stock  and  especially  their 
tree  blackberry.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  swindles  I  have  seen.” 


Thursday  out  f°r  people  who  want  to 

^  sell  you  “  cultivated  blueberry 
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plants.”  Wonderful  stories  are 
told  of  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  these  plaDts.  It  is  all  nonsense.  It 
is  fun  to  experiment  with  the  plants,  but 
there  is  no  money  in  it.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Staples,  the  blueberry  fraud  of  Port¬ 
land,  Michigan,  has  been  arrested  formisuse 
of  the  mails.  People  who  sent  money  to 
Staples  could  get  nothing  out  of  him— not 
even  bogus  plants.  The  most  skillful  fish¬ 
ermen  use  the  most  tempting  bait.  Re¬ 
member  that. 

* 

*  * 

FridaV  k°°k  out  f°r  sunstrokes.  Lots  of 
^  people  all  over  the  country  are  suf- 
25-  fering  from  the  heat.  Train  for 
your  fight  with  the  hot  weather.  Wear 
thin  and  loose  clothing  and  drink  an 
abundance  of  cool  watei .  Bathe  frequently. 
Wear  a  straw  hat,  ventilated  at  the  top 
and  fill  the  crown  with  green  leaves  or  a 
sponge.  If  while  working  in  the  hot  sun 
you  cease  to  perspire  drink  freely  of  water 
at  once.  Wear  thin  flannel  shirts.  Do  not 
go  into  the  harvest  field  with  a  thin 
“bosom  shirt”  and  a  stiff,  black  hat. 
Keep  your  temper ;  keep  clean  ;  keep  your 
hands  and  face  wet ;  keep  away  from  heat¬ 
ing  food;  keep  eating  fruit;  keep  away 

from  liquor  and  keep  up  your  courage. 

*  # 

* 

SfltnrdflV  kook  out  *or  y°urself-  Many 
,  *  of  us  succeed  admirably  in  look- 

20.  ing  out  for  the  bad  qualities  to 
be  found  in  others  ;  but  we  forget  to  keep 
an  eye  on  ourselves.  Let  us  begin  on  this 
business  right  away.  Many  of  us  will 
find  our  worst  enemy  walking  around  in 
our  own  clothes.  Look  out  for  the  horses 
this  hot  weather.  They  feel  the  heat  as 
keenly  as  you  do. 


Poultry  Yard. 

NEW  AND  OLD  BREEDS. 
Orpingtons;  A  neon  as  ;  new  Leghorn 
breeds;  Qoldcn  Wyandottes ;  Red 
Caps  and  Indian  Oames. 

The  poultry  business  must  have  its 
novelties  as  well  as  any  other.  New  breeds 
come  up  every  year  and  appeal  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  favor.  A  few  notes  in  relation  to 
these  “  novelties”  may  prove  of  interest. 

The  latest  aspirant  for  recognition  is  the 
Orpington.  This  is  the  result  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Langshan  and  Minorca  and 
resembles  the  Black  Java  in  color,  comb 
and  general  characteristics.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  be  in  the  color  of  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  feet,  which  is  pink  Instead  of 
yellow,  as  in  the  Java.  I  am  informed  by 
thoroughly  reliable  parties  who  have 
visited  the  yards  in  England,  where  the 
Orpingtons  originated,  that  the  breed  is 
unreliable.  Puffing  this  breed  looks  very 
much  like  an  attempt  to  wTork  on  the  gul¬ 
libility  of  the  American  public.  I  would 
advise  fanciers  and  poultrymen  to  be  care¬ 
ful  before  investing  any  money  in  it. 

The  Ancona  has  been  boomed  of  late  as 
the  coming  fowl.  It  is  really  an  old  breed, 
which  has  been  neglected.  Several  impor¬ 
tations  were  made  last  season  and  it  seems 
some  spurious  stock  found  its  way  over 
here,  which  has  *  caused  considerable 
trouble,  as  purchasers  of  eggs  from  one  of 
the  yards  complained  that  the  chickens 
came  of  all  colors ;  but  Mr.  F.  A.  Morti¬ 
mer,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  breed, 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  genuine 
stock.  Last  winter  I  saw  a  flock  that  was 
handsome  and  remarkably  uniform  in 
color.  Anconas  are  mottled  black  and 
white,  resem  ling  Houdans  in  plumage. 
The  comb  is  single ;  large  with  five  to  eight 
serrations ;  the  earlobe  Is  creamy-white, 
the  wattles  are  long  and  the  general  shape 
is  that  of  a  Minorca.  The  legs  in  good 
specimens  are  a  bright  yellow,  but  many 
males  show  a  dusky  shade  over  the  yellow. 
The  hens  lay  very  large,  white  eggs  and  re¬ 
port  says  “  plenty  of  them.”  Although 
claimed  to  be  non-sitters,  Anconas  fre¬ 
quently  incubate.  The  little  chicks  are 
very  hardy,  but  feather  quickly,  and  hence 
they  require  a  good  range  on  lawn  or  pas¬ 
ture.  The  breed  is  well  worthy  of  trial. 

The  popularity  of  the  Leghorn  has  given 
us  the  four  old  varieties— the  Brown,  White, 
Black  and  Cuckoo  or  Dominique.  The 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  are  the  popu¬ 
lar  varieties,  but,  nevertheless,  the  rage  for 
novelty  has  encouraged  several  breeders  in 
England  and  Denmark  to  still  further  ex¬ 
tend  the  Leghorn  list.  In  England,  Duck¬ 
wing,  Pile  and  Buff  Leghorns  are  now  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time 
when  this  country  will  see  them  at  the 
shows.  Of  the  three  I  believe  the  Buffs 
will  be  great  favorites,  but  I  do  not  think 


either  of  the  others  will  ever  become  popu¬ 
lar.  Pile  Leghorns  can  be  produced  by 
crossing  the  Browns  and  Whites  and  select¬ 
ing  the  best  every  season  until  an  estab¬ 
lished  strain  is  produced.  Where  eggs  alone 
are  wanted  the  Leghorn  still  leads  in  the 
number  laid.  Birds  of  this  breed  require 
good  management,  however,  to  get  them  to 
lay  when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  in  price. 
April  and  May-hatched  pullets  will,  with 
good  food  and  care,  shell  out  the  eggs  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  and  early  winter. 

Probably  the  most  popular  new  breed 
which  this  country  has  produced,  is  the 
Golden  Wyandotte.  It  has  found  great 
favor  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Golden  Wyandottes,  when  well  bred,  are 
very  handsome.  With  me  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  splendid  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs,  and  considerably  more  active 
foragers  than  most  of  the  heavier  breeds. 
The  chickens,  when  first  hatched,  have  been 
rather  more  delicate  than  I  like,  but  this 
drawback  may  be  confined  to  the  strain  I 
am  breeding,  as  new  breeds  are  often  bred 
in-and-in  too  much.  Others  report  them 
as  good  layers  and  hardy.  A  Golden 
Wyandotte  male  should  have  a  well  laced 
breast,  the  centers  being  a  rich  bay  with 
lustrous  black  lacing.  The  hackle  and 
saddle  should  be  golden  bay,  with  black 
stripes  ;  wing  bars  reddish  bay  and  second¬ 
aries  golden  bay  when  folded,  with  a 
wing  bar  of  golden  bay  and  black  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  wing ;  tail,  black ;  shanks, 
yellow.  The  hen  is  beautifully  laced,  each 
feather  having  a  golden  bay  center  with  a 
lustrous  black  lacing. 

Red  Caps  have  enjoyed  a  boom,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  ever  become 
very  popular  among  practical  poultrymen. 
They  are  good  layers  and  in  some  instances 
have  laid  more  eggs  than  any  other  known 
breed  The  enormous  combs  they  carry  are 
an  objectionable  feature  from  a  practical 
standpoint ;  but  a  point  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  in  a  show  room.  In  my  mind  the 
Red  Cap  is  descended  from  the  Golden 
Hamburg  and  not  the  latter  from  the  Red 
Cap,  as  some  English  writers  will  have  us 
believe.  The  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg 
breeds  true,  and  has  more  uniform  mark¬ 
ings.  The  Red  Cap  often  comes  with  single 
combs  and  the  penciling  of  the  feathers  be¬ 
trays  the  foreign  blood  used  with  the  G.  S. 
Hamburg  to  produce  the  breed.  Red 
Caps  are  much  larger  also  than  Hamburgs 
and  the  finest  male  I  have  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  weighed  10  pounds  Ht  two  years  of  age. 
The  chickens,  like  those  of  Hamburgs,  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  tender  the  first  week  of 
their  lives.  They  need  good  brooding,  but 
soon  become  as  hardy  and  lively  as  crickets. 

I  have  this  season  not  lost  a  single  Red  Cap 
chicken, but  the  soil  was  dry  and  the  weather 
favorable. 

Indian  Games  are  the  most  widely  ad¬ 
vertised,  most  talked  about  and  most  writ¬ 
ten  about  fowls  that  have  landed  in  this 
country  in  many  years.  They  have  been 
boomed  as  no  other  fowls  have.  Hundreds 
of  dollars  were  expended  by  breeders  in 
making  known  the  virtues  of  this  breed 
until  the  whole  poultry  fraternity  had  been 
aroused.  Eggs  have  been  scarce  this  spring 
at  $10  for  13,  and  many  orders  could  not  be 
filled,  so  large  was  the  demand.  One  firm 
reported  that  they  had  received  1,500  in¬ 
quiries  for  Indian  Games  and  eggs.  The 
game  firm  imported  about  150  birds  this 
spring,  and  these  were  sold  readily  at  $15  to 
$30  each.  The  prospect  is  that  prices  will 
be  kept  up  for  another  season,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  “craze”  at 
present.  The  large  demand  for  Indian 
Games  has  given  some  of  the  poultry 
sharks  a  chance  to  send  over  a  mon¬ 
grel  stock,  which  will,  of  course, 
damage  the  breed  in  the  estimation 
of  many.  Malays  and  crosses  between 
these  and  Black  Breasted  Red  Games  have 
been  sold  as  genuine  Indian  Games.  A 
Malay  is  a  higher  stationed,  coarser  bird 
than  the  Indian  Game,  and  the  male 
has  a  red  hackle  instead  of  the 
black  hackle  of  the  latter;  in  fact,  the 
general  color  of  the  Indian  Game  male  is 
black,  and  only  the  shafts  of  the  hackle 
feathers  and  the  saddle  feathers  contain 
slight  markings  of  red.  The  wing  bar  is 
black,  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  being  bay 
in  color,  the  wing  bay  is  chestnut.  In  the 
Malay  the  general  color  is  that  of  Black¬ 
breasted  Red  Game.  The  Indian  Game 
hens  are  distinct  in  markings,  and  cannot 
be  confounded  with  any  other  breed.  The 
ground  color  is  a  rich  bay,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  breast,  back  and  wings  are  double- 
laced  with  parallel  bands  of  lustrous 
black ;  in  fact,  if  a  small  Golden  Wyan¬ 
dotte  feather  is  placed  on  a  large  feather  of 
the  same  breed,  a  good  idea  of  an  Indian 
Game  feather  will  be  formed.  On  the 
wing  bar  of  the  hen  this  double-lacing  is 


often  Increased  to  triple-lacing,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  beautiful.  The  tail  feathers,  as  well 
as  secondaries,  are  beautifully  penciled. 
So  much  for  the  color.  As  a  utility  fowl  it 
is  believed  the  Indian  Game  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  The  breast  is  a  study  and  will  re¬ 
mind  one  in  good  specimens  of  a  duck’s 
breast,  as  the  great  depth  and  width  to¬ 
gether  with  hardly  any  prominence  of  the 
breast-bone  proclaim  it  a  table  fowl  of  great 
merit.  The  carcass  looks  meaty  and  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  weights  these  fowls  attain  they 
must  be  very  profitable.  I  recently 
handled  a  cockerel  that  was  imported  and 
some  four  weeks  “on  the  road”  in  a  coop, 
and  found  his  weight  to  be  just  10  pounds. 
The  chickens  grow  rapidly  and  are  hardy  as 
far  as  I  have  heard.  The  hens  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  well  tried  for  laying;  but  it  is 
too  early  to  say  whether  they  are  good 
layers  or  not.  I  believe  their  laying  abili¬ 
ties  will  depend  on  the  proper  selection  and 
feeding  more  than  on  the  breed.  As  a  fowl 
to  be  crossed  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  etc.,  I  think  the  Indian  Game  very 
desirable,  as  its  flesh  and  shanks  are 
yellow,  which  would  not  destroy  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  crosses,  although  a  change 
is  taking  place  in  New  York  as  regards 
yellow  legged  and  yellow-fleshed  fowls. 
People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
latter  feature  is  no  criterion  of  the  true 
value  of  the  quality  of  a  fowl. 

J.  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EXPERIMENT  IN  KEEPING  EGGS. 

In  January,  1889,  I  put  three  freshly-laid 
eggs  in  a  Mason  jar,  having  first  wrapped 
each  in  paper,  and  packed  the  jar  full  of 
oats.-  After  screwing  the  top  on  tight  I 
placed  the  jar  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  left  it 
undisturbed  for  16  months.  When  taken 
out,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  eggs  were  as 
transparent  as  newly-laid  eggs,  and  when 
put  in  a  vessel  of  water  they  sank  to  the 
bottom  as  if  they  had  just  been  laid.  One 
was  boiled  hard  the  next  day,  and  looked 
exactly  like  a  fresh  egg.  The  other  two 
were  kept  three  days  longer  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  warm  room. 
When  broken  these  were  found  to  be 
spoiled,  the  white  and  yelk  being  mingled 
together  in  a  fluid  mass.  This  experiment 
seems  to  show  that  eggs  can  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  an  air-tight  re¬ 
ceptacle,  but  that  they  will  spoil  very  soon 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  J.  McK. 

Lee  County,  Ill. 
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HAYING  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

To  day  for  ttie  first  time  in  two  weeks, 
the  farmers  in  Morris  County  are  enjoying 
a  fine  rain,  while  a  considerable  amount  of 
hay  is  out  in  various  conditions.  We  need 
the  rain,  however,  for  the  corn,  oats  and 
potatoes.  The  ground  had  become  quite 
dry.  In  all  the  potato  and  corn  fields  in 
which  the  cultivator  had  not  been  kept 
going,  the  surface  was  getting  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  for  corn  ;  but  the  cultivator  should 
be  kept  on  the  move  all  the  time  until  the 
corn  gets  too  large  to  permit  one  to  work 
in  it.  Some  farmers  think  a  crop  of  corn 
cannot  be  raised  unless  the  plow  is  used.  I 
think  otherwise.  The  oat  crop  in  our 
county  is  not  looking  well  as  a  general 
thing,  mostly  on  account  of  the  flea,  that 
damaged  the  crop  for  some  time.  Other 
grains  are  looking  very  well,  and  some 
fields  of  rye  have  been  harvested.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  more  hay  has 
been  gathered  in  splendid  condition  than 
ever  before  at  this  season,  on  account  of  the 
last  two  weeks  of  beautiful  weather. 
Farmers  all  seemed  to  begin  early  this  year, 
and  most  of  them  have  pushed  the  work 
along  faster  than  usual.  The  quality  of 
the  crop  where  the  land  is  good  is  excel¬ 
lent  ;  on  old  meadows  it  is  not  so  good;  but 
it  is  fully  100  per  cent.  Our  farmers, 
almost  without  exception,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  way  to  get  large,  good 
crops  of  hay  and  keep  the  meadows  going 
year  after  year,  without  plowing,  is  to  top- 
dress  them  ;  they  were  a  long  time  getting 
at  this.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
think  a  meadow  can  be  made  to  yield  large 
crops  of  hay  for  almost  any  length  of  time 
by  putting  on  say,  15  loads  of  good  stable 
manure  per  acre  every  third  or  fourth 
year  with  a  manu  re  spreader.  I  would 
prefer  to  do  it  as  soon  after  cutting  as  pos¬ 
sible,  although  rather  than  not  do  it  at  all 
I  would  put  it  on  at  any  time.  J.  J.  M. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NOTES. 

Mr.  Hale’s  account  of  his  peach  business 
I  read  with  a  deal  of  interest;  also  Mr. 
Albaugh’s  remarks  about  the  history  of 
fruit  and  truck  growing  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  country.  I  think  what  he  says 
accords  with  facts.  I  doubt  not  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  remarks  about  peach  grow¬ 
ing  in  Georgia.  In  fact,  judging  by  the 
character  of  the  growth  and  the  quality  of 
the  seedling  fruit  of  this  country,  and  the 
thriftiness  of  a  few  peach  orchards  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  now  in  bearing, 
which  were  set  with  trees  grown  from  buds 
produced  from  North  Carolina  peach  beeds 
placed  in  nursery-stock  in  New  Jersey,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Piedmont  belt  of 
the  South  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
peach  centers  in  the  Union.  In  loculi' ies  of 
considerable  elevation,  remote  from  large 
streams,  our  native  fruits  rarely  fail.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  fruit,  grass,  grain  or 
forage  plant  of  any  kind,  now  growing  in 
New  Jersey  and  its  latitude,  that  is  not 
growing,  or  can  not  be  grown  in  North 
Carolina,  and  all  will  grow  with  equal 
vigor  and  perfection,  the  culture  and  fertil¬ 
ity  being  the  same. 

Last  fall  1  sent  to  one  party  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J.,  500  bushels  of  peach 
pits  gathered  from  a  circuit  of  not  many 
miles  in  the  surrounding  country.  This 
year  there  will  be  no  peach  pits  to  be 
gathered.*  I  have  already  had  inquiries 
for  pits.  Our  peach  season  here  begins 
about  the  first  of  June,  and  continues  for 
five  months.  We  have  seedling  native  va¬ 
rieties  of  much  value.  The  Lady  Ingold 
ripens  just  after  the  Early  Crawford  and 
resembles  it  very  much  in  appearance. 
There  are  also  others  that  are  grown  large¬ 
ly  throughout  the  State.  The  peach  here 
attains  to  an  age  that  is  probably  not  sur¬ 
passed  anywhere.  The  minerals  and  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  South,  although  great,  are  the 
least  ot  its  resources.  The  adaptability  of 
the  soil  and  climate  to  the  growth  of  the 
various  forage  plants,  grains  and  fruits 
promises  far  more.  The  dairyman,  stock¬ 
man  and  the  lover  of  choice  fruits  looking 
for  a  home  or  place  of  business,  ought  to 
make  the  circuit  of  this  rolling,  upland 
country  lying  between  the  foothills  of  the 
Alleghany  range  and  the  tidewater  belt, 
which  is  blest  with  an  abundance  of  never- 
failing  springs,  and  with  a  climate  whose 
extremes  are  not  so  pronounced  as  in  much 
of  our  far  western  country.  Owing  to  the 
achievements  of  science  and  man’s  inven¬ 
tive  genius,  if  we  want  to  raise  big  crops 
of  grain,  grass  or  fruits,  we  are  not  forced 
to  seek  the  virgin  soil  or  river  bottom,  but 
locate  where  we  like,  and  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  procure  the  plant  food— the  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  the  crop.  Every  year  rail¬ 


road  facilities  are  increasing  and  new 
routes  are  laid  out.  Last  fall  the  seeding 
was  done  in  a  decidedly  commendable 
manner  for  this  country,  and  wheat  and 
oats  during  early  winter  were  very  prom¬ 
ising,  but  the  unusually  warm  weather  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  forced  nearly 
all  forward  plots  of  wheat  and  oats  into 
stalks,  which  the  late  frosts  in  March  cut 
down,  resulting  in  a  crop  hardly  worth 
cutting.  In  some  places  insect  ravages 
were  very  marked,  owing  probably  to  the 
very  mild  winter.  It  is  doubtful  if  much 
more  than  half  a  crop  on  an  average,  will 
be  realized  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

In  this  immediate  section  more  clover 
and  grass  seeds  were  sown  last  fall  and  this 
spring  than  ever  before,  and  this  year  more 
clover  hay  will  be  made.  Our  leading 
farmers  begin  to  realize  the  value  of  clover, 
a  hopeful  sign  for  our  future  prosperity. 
The  fruit  crop  this  year  is  a  pretty  general 
failure  with  all  varieties,  except  apples. 
They  will  not  be  more  than  about  half  a 
crop.  Blackberries  are  plentiful.  Corn  is 
verj  promising  just  now.  Tobacco  looks 
well,  but  in  some  places  worms  are  un¬ 
usually  abundant.  This  is  not  a  cotton 
section,  but  I  understand  that  the  cotton 
crop  elsewhere  is  quite  promising.  Irish 
potatoes  are  yielding  well.  Some  com¬ 
plained  of  the  potato  bug  and  resorted  to 
Paris  green  and  Slug  Shot.  Sweet  potato 
plants  are  about  all  set.  The  garden  crops 
are  pretty  generally  promising.  Some 
gardens  are  of  course  always  ahead  of  the 
average.  The  gardener  is  up  to  the  times 
with  seeding,  culture  and  manure,  and  fully 
appreciates  that  acre  of  the  farm.  Ninety 
cents  a  bushel  are  offered  at  the  mill  for 
new  wheat.  Thrashing  will  probably  begin 
within  a  week.  The  past  three  weeks  have 
been  very  favorable  for  the  growth  of  sum¬ 
mer  crops,  there  being  sufficient  moisture 
and  the  weather  being  warm.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  ranging  between  90  and 
100  deg.  The  latter  figures  it  rarely  reaches. 
From  95  to  80  deg.  is  the  common  range. 

Thomasville.  J.  B. 


FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

The  farmers’  organizations  throughout 
the  country  are  exceedingly  active  in  the 
political  field  at  present.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  however,  is  still  far  ahead  of  all 
others  in  numbers,  influence  and  activity. 
There  are,  in  reality,  two  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliances — the  Northern  and  Southern. 
H.  L.  Loucks,  of  Dakota,  is  President  of 
one,  and  L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina, 
President  of  the  other.  There  is  no  plain 
line  of  division  or  demarkation  between 
them,  and  they  co-operate  heartily  with 
each  other.  The  latest  estimate  of  the 
membership  of  both  organizations,  by  Mr. 
Macune,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  Committees,  puts  it  at  2,500,000. 
There  are  organizations  in  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Indian  Territory,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Washington,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware.  During  the  session  of 
Congress,  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Committees  have  representatives  constant¬ 
ly  at  Washington.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep 
a  close  watch  on  legislation,  and  urge 
upon  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  various  States  the  views  expressed 
by  the  members  of  the  Alliances  among 
their  constituents.  They  also  enter  vigor¬ 
ous  protests  against  all  legislation  which 
they  consider  inimical  to  the  agricultural 
interests,  and  keep  the  different  State  Alli¬ 
ances  thoroughly  informed  of  the  action  of 
their  representatives  in  Congress  on  the 
various  measures  indorsed  or  repudiated 
by  them.  In  other  words,  they  form  a 
“  lobby  ”  in  the  interests  of  agriculture — 
a  long-felt  desideratum.  The  Grange  is 
also  similarly  represented  at  the  National 
Capital  while  Congress  is  in  session. 

'I  he  following  brief  synopsis  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  23  recent  important  con¬ 
ventions  of  both  alliances,  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  principles  advocated  by  them. 
Some  of  the  resolutions  were  passed  by  ail, 
while  others  found  a  place  in  the  platforms 
of  only  some.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  theit  general  acceptance. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  sub¬ 
treasuries  throughout  the  country  for  the 
storage  of  agricultural  products  on  which 
80  per  cent,  ol  the  value  should  be  advanced 
by  the  government  at  two  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est.  The  free  and  unrestricted  coinage  of 
silver.  That  railroad  transportation  as  well 


as  telegraph  and  telephone  service  shall  be 
conducted  at  actual  cost,  and  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  own  and  operate  all  three. 
The  passage  of  laws  prohibiting  the  alien 
ownership  of  land  and  providing  for  the 
recovery  of  lands  now  owned  by  aliens  and 
foreign  syndicates.  Co-operation  of  all 
producers  and  laborers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  the  exactions  of  non-pro¬ 
ducers.  The  election  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  Senators  directly  by  the 
people.  Stringent  legislation  against  trusts 
and  other  monopolies.  A  trial  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  system  of  balloting  at  State  and 
National  elections — to  insure  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  box.  A  radical  reduction  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  public  officers,  County, 
State  and  National.  In  favor  of  the  But- 
terworth  Bill  against  gambling  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Against  food  adultera¬ 
tions.  In  favor  of  legislation  to  stamp  out 
pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to  protect  ail 
domestic  animals  from  contagious  diseases. 
In  favor  of  fixed  salaries  instead  of  fees  for 
county  officials. 

That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  agriculture, 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  country,  is  now 
represented  in  Congress  by  only  13  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  one  Senator,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  farmers  to  send  more  of 
their  own  members  to  the  National  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  issue  of  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fractional  paper  currency  to  facilitate 
exchange  through  the  medium  of  the 
United  States  mail.  The  abolition  of 
National  Banks  and  the  substitution  of 
legal  tender  notes  for  their  bills.  Such 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  the  burdens 
now  resting  on  the  agricultural  classes 
shall  be  lessened  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent.  An  increase  of  the  volume 
of  the  currency  by  the  general  government 
to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  business  and  population  of  the 
country.  The  reclamation  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  lands  now  held  by  corporations  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs,  to  be  held  for 
actual  settlers  only.  That  all  revenue, 
National,  State  and  County,  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government,  economically  and  honestly 
administered.  In  favor  of  a  deep-water 
harbor  on  the  Texas  coast,  preferably  at 
Galveston.  Permitting  farmers  and 
tobacco  producers  to  sell  leat  tobacco  in 
any  quantity  to  unlicensed  dealers  or  to 
any  other  person  without  restriction  and 
repealing  all  laws  to  the  contrary.  Pro¬ 
hibition,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  an  im¬ 
partial  ballot  for  all  creeds  and  colors,  and 
several  other  special  subjects  find  places 
among  the  resolutions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  While  all  are  almost  entirely 
such  as  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
farmers  of  all  sections,  still  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  South  are  tinged  with  a 
subtle  Democratic  and  those  in  the  West 
with  an  equally  fine  Republican  flavor. 
While  both  branches  of  the  Alliance  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  non-partisan,  Democracy  has  be¬ 
come  a  religion  in  the  South,  and  the  most 
independent  farmer  must  hesitate  long  be¬ 
fore  incurring  the  odium  inseparable  from 
apostasy  from  it.  In  the  Northwest  and 
West,  however,  no  party  ties  appear  to  be 
so  indissoluble,  and  an  independent  State 
and  National  movement  has  been  started 
by  the  Northern  Alliance  in  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  and  probably  in  Nebraska. 

In  some  of  the  States  each  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  is  put  on  a  separate  card,  and  the 
cards  are  submitted  to  the  County,  State 
and  National  candidates  for  election  or  re- 
election.  On  the  back  is  an  explanation  to 
the  effect  that  the  card  has  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  pledging  the  candidates 
to  support  the  demands  which  have  been 
ratified  by  a  large  majority  of  the  subordi¬ 
nate  Alliances.  It  is  broadly  stated  that 
politicians  have  so  often  deceived  the 
farmers  by  verbal  promises,  which  they 
have  broken  after  often  denying  that  they 
bad  made  them,  that  the  Alliance  men 
have  decided,  for  the  future,  to  take  their 
pledges  in  black  and  white.  If  the  candi¬ 
date  to  whom  the  card  is  presented  for  his 
signature,  signs  it,  then  the  person  who 
presented  it  sends  it  immediately  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Alliance,  to  be  kept 
for  future  reference.  If  the  candidate  re¬ 
fuses  to  sign  the  card,  then  the  person  who 
presented  it  straightway  sends  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Alliance.  If  the  can¬ 
didate  signs  an  obligation  to  support  some 
of  the  demands  and  refuses  to  support  the 
others,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  give  his  rea¬ 
sons  in  writing,  and  they  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  and  filed  with  the  card,  or, 
if  he  refuses  to  sign  any  of  them,  he  can,  u 
he  desires,  give  his  reasons  ior  tiie  relusal, 
and  they  also  will  be  put  on  record.  In  all 
cases  the  Alliance  supports  the  candidate 
who  gives  the  tuilest,  most  reliable  and 
satisfactory  pledges. 

Cl' o  be  continued.) 
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IN  THESE’  BOOKS 


FOR  RURAL  READERS. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  a  book  which  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  Invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Country  Gentleman ;  “It  is  just  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  Its  tondensea  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F.  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says :  “  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  pract.cal,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  Into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers.  Price 
$1  (X)  by  mail  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE-For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic.  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Literature:  Reviews  or  Books  on  Horticulture,  tor 
1839.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toois  and 
Conveniences  of  the  1  ear.  Annals  of  Flants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  18S9.  a  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  in  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Wardens  of  the  World.  < Januaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illustrated 
$1.00  ;  paper,  6o  cents. 

THE  HOME  ACRE— By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  ot  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist.  His  book  is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables ;  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  ot  matters  or  taste  and  utility  oul 
of  doors,  and  no  one  interested  in  beautliying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  in  a  back 
yard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  ouys  this 
book  and  reads  it  carefully,  l.mo  cloth.  Price  $  .50. 

THE  ROSE  ;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwangkr.  “Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America, 
which  has  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— fo 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  o 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies  the  work  is  reudere 
particularly  valuable  for  its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9-6 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  is  the  result  of  great  care  and  much  labor.” — 
Country  Gentleman,  lbmo.  cloth.  Price.  $1.25 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  CARD EN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  Forest, 
“Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  belter  of  its  aiud  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  in  a  delightluily  easy  way. 
His  “  Haudkerchiei  Garden'’  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
It  yielded  him  '  a  garden,  fresn  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $2U.49,  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 
Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  oue.  l2mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING-How  to  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  16mo.  cioth,  with  frontispiece,  #1.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  limes. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  In  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $1.60. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touched  upon  in  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  ana  the  course  made  plain  for 
tollowiug  the  business  profitably.  3.0  pages,  lull 
cioih  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  #2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  FLEASURE-By  Peter 

Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treating 
of  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  uu. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE— By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  couceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $l.5o. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAVS-By  Wm.  Crozibr 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tue  work  is  touched  upon 
and  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  #2.5o. 
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Humorous. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yotjngiiusband  get  on 
very  nicely  together,  I  hear.”  “Of course; 
they  both  think  the  world  of  her,  and  so 
there  is  no  chance  for  discord.” — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Love  is  Blind. —  Mr.  Infrit;  — “  Miss 
Chance,  I  love  you  !”  Miss  Chance  : — “  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Infrit. ;  but — but— I  am  some¬ 
what  fastidious  in  my  choice.”  Mr.  Infrit:— 
“  Oh,  but  I  am  not  1  ” — Puck. 

Mrs.  Pattangill  (to  neighbor  who  has 
just  “dropped  in”):— “No,  Elviry,  I  can’t 
say — no,  raily,  I  can’t — tnat  I  enjov  goin’ 
to  funerals,  ’ceptin’,  of  course,  when  it’s 
one  of  my  own  folks.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Had  Been  There  Before.— Mr.  Citi- 
nian  : — “  My  dear,  let’s  take  a  cottage  in  the 
country.”  Mrs.  Citiman  : — “Why  didn’t 
you  propose  that  earlier.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  make  a  garden.”  Mr.  Citiman  : — “Yes, 
that’s  why  I  didn’t  propose  it  earlier.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

The  Georgia  editor  who  says  that  he  will 
run  a  farm  In  connection  wTith  his  news¬ 
paper,  doubtless  intends  a  delicate  hint  to 
country  subscribers  that  he  can  raise  all  the 
pumpkins  his  family  requires,  and  that 
subscriptions  will  not  hereafter  be  payable 
in  apples  .—Fairfax  (Mo.)  Star. 


Ittb'rcUttumtf  gUxrvtising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEW  YORE  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  II  to  18,  1890. 
Entries  Close  August  12, 

For  Prize  List  and  new  features,  address 

N.  Y.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


J.  I.  CASE 

Threshing  Machine  Go., 

RACINE,  WIS., 

Manufacturers  of 

IRONSIDES 


AGITATOR-SEPARATORS, 

Woodbury  8,  tuand  12-Horse  Powers. 

Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  PORTABLE 

Saw  IVEills 

PORTABLE  TRACTION  AND  SKID 

EM  p  I  M  C  C  from  ft  to  .80 

I™  V*  I  IH  EL  O  j  Horse  Power. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


I  HE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
itegulatlng  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  lYIilIm  war- 
runted.  For  Circulars  and  Price* 
address 

THE  PKKK1NM’  WIND  MIM, 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  I  rid. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 


send  FOB  ^  mQUDAR'S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATENf 


SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


FERTILIZERS. 


ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST. 


Quality  Never  Varies.  29  years’  actual  test  in  the 
field  proves  them  to  be  unequalled  for  raising-  large  crops 
of  fine  quality  Wheat.  The  purity  of  the  component  materials  and 
the  scientific  accuracy  with  which  they  are  combined  make  Bradley’s 
Standard  Fertilizers  the  most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  economical 
plant  food  the  farmer  can  use. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  27  iidt  st.,  boston. j 


Branch  House, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


For  Use  on  Onions 

and  all 

GARDEN  AND  BED  CROPS. 

Will  do  more  work  than  four  men 
can  possibly  do  with  com¬ 
mon  hand  hoes 

Will  save  its  cost  in  ten  hours’ 
work,  and  is 

PRACTICALLY  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

The  Cutters  are  Forged 

Entirely  From  High-Grade  Steel, 

AND  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 


THIS  IIOK  may  be  adapted 
for  working  In  rows  of  all  widths, 
from  four  Inches  wide  upwards. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS, 
illustrating  all  the  points  of  tills 
Great  Labor-Saving  Tool. 

Milking  Tubes 

For  Milking  Cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  tf 

Price  25  cents  each ;  5  for  $t  (X). 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS 


- — - - - - - - - b - - - - 

1710 R  S  \  LK— ONE  OF  THE  BEST  STOCK  FARMS 
1  IN  THE  STATE  OF  lLUNOIS-A  farm  of  2,410 
acres.  2,01k;  of  which  Is  the  best  of  bottom  land  ;  1,000 
seres  In  cultivation,  the  remainder  divided  Into  two 
pasture  field”  of  tioo  and  800  acres  each,  and  enclosed 
with  a  good  wire  fence.  The  pasture  lands  will 
furnlsn  pasture  for  50o  to  80  •  head  of  cattle  and  hay 
to  feed  them  through  the  winter.  In  each  of  the  two 
feed  lots  there  is  a  spring  that  will  water  500  head  of 
cattle  the  year  round,  and  la  the  pasture  lots  then- 
are  small  lakes  that  furnish  an  abundance  of  the  best 
of  water.  The  farm  Is  situated  In  Mason  Go.,  III.,  on 
the  Nit  h  hank  of  Sangamon  River,  and  Is  four  miles 
south  of  Easton,  a  station  on  the  Havana  brunch  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  four  miles. North  of  Oak- 
ford,  a  station  on  the  Springfield  &  Nortb  Western 
R  R.  This  valuaole  farm  will  he  sold  cheap  and  on 
t»  rms  that  may  suit  the  purchaser.  Any  other  In 
formation  wanted  will  he  furnished  by 

J.  C.  SMALL,  Trustee. 

AURORA,  IND. 


VRARK  OPPORTUNITY.  -  An  improved 
.Michigan  Farm  of  109  acres:  located  within 
two  miles  ol  a  beautiful  ami  rapidly  growing  city, 
having  three  railroads.  Farm  unjoins  a  river  and  on 
two  main  roads  to  city.  Soil  the  best:  adapted  for 
grain,  stock  or  truck  rai-ing,  w-tli  good  markets. 
Buildings  substantial  Voting  bearing  orchard  and 
li  acres  good  limber.  Will  be  sold  with  si ock  and 
Earn.  Implements  For  further  particulars  address 
ALVIN  H.  DoUDS,  Canton,  Ohio. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  HI! 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  hinds, 
good  health,  good  water,  a  mini  climate .  go< >d  markets 
tor  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  HOUND  PH  IP  LAND-WEKKKR8’ 
TltliKTu  VIA  Vl'IK  MOHlI.K  A  OHIO  R AIL- 
R"  VI>.  from  >»T._LoUIK, to  inmost  any 

poIToUa  our  territorv^I^er^oi^atcs.  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  I)  A  YH  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  FLKAMJRE  south  of  the 
OHIO  River.  For  further  Information  In  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  N.  KHKKLF.  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS, 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING.  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  & O.  It.  R„  MOBILE.  ALA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.. 
or  11 ENR  \  FONDK,  Pre*.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
Information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY, 

W1LBRAHAM,  MASS  one  of  the  half  dozen  best 
aeademlc  and  classical  schools  in  New  England  The 
payment  of  *5-  In  advance  will  cover  ordinary  tui¬ 
tion  with  hoard,  for  Fall  term,  beginning  August  27 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev  G  M  STEELE.  Prln. 

A  PAIR  OF  LiBOB-SAVBBS. 


The  Deere  Potato  Digger. 

nIGGING  potatoes  is  neither  easy  nor  profitable 
when  done  with  a  hoe,  but  with  a  DEERE  or 
SHAKER  POTATO  DIGGER,  which  will  m  u  out  514) 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  day,  potatoes  can  he  made  a 
paving  crop.  The  Deere  Potato  Digger  Is  n  light 
running,  easy  handling  tool,  that  WILL  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  IN  TWO  DAYS’  WORK.  The  Shaker  l*o- 
tato  Digger  is  a  better  hut  more  expensive  lm pie 
ment.  It  shakes  the  dirt  off  the  potatoes  and  leaves 
them  clean  on  top  of  the  ground  There  la  notool  used 
on  the  farm  that  will  pay  for  Itself  in  any  less  time. 


The  Shaker  Potato  Digger. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DEERE  &  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  profit  on  your  crop  of 
potatoes  this  fall,  buy  one  of  this  pair. 


OUR 

NEW 


U-S-kIe  GRINDER 


The  Most  Complete  MOWING 
MACHINE  KNIFE  GRINDER  made 

Small,  Light.  Weighs  only  13  pounds.  Can  be  carried 
into  the  Held,  and  at-  -  ,ji — ,  tached  to  Mowing  Ma¬ 
chine  Wheel. 


ENTIRELY 

NEW. 


HIGGANUM.  CONN.;  189 


CLARK’S 

UTAWAY  HARROW 

SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW !  BEATS  the  WORLD ! 

Ground  Mad*  into  n  PF.RFKCT  SEED  BEI>. 
has  a  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT  for 
SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN. 

Send  for  New  Circular,  with  full  description,  FREE. 

HIGGANUM  MAN’F’G  CO. 

and  191  WATER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


INDIANA 


ER  ROOFING  . 


UNEQUALED 

For  IIouso,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14!t  Dunne  St..  New  York  City. 

PAINT  &l  ROOFING  CO. 


IN  OAK  AND  ASH 


A  special  eatalogm 
of  Novelties  In 
Buck  boards. Beach,  I 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies, 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  In  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

"  SYRACUSE.  N,  Y. 

14  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
96  A  98  Sudbury  St.  Boston. 


BRADLEY &.  CO, 


ROAD  CARTS 

We  Timko  the  lltMT!  You  will 
savtf  money  by  buying  vehicles  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  Enclose  2  cent  stamp  for 
illustrated  catalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

PRATT  VEHICLE  MFC, CO  K‘ a«  & 

Mention  Rural  Nkw  Yorker. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

1  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses,  Orntera 
SleT&tors,  Pumpe,  etc  Send  for  Gat&lngu* 
Boomer  A  Boich.rt Pt««s  Co.  118W  WaUrSt.  Byractut.N.Y 


EVAPORATOR 


iflUl  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

-  The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  fVee. 
TIIE  ULYMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 


flhampion  pvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

C  rugated  pan  ovor  firebox,  doubling 
oiling  capacity.  Small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  I  ’ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

TheC.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

HUDSON.  Ohio. 


Cata¬ 
logues 

Free. 

Monti  on 
thU  par* 


KEEP 

Your 

AND 

ON  THIS 

" THE  DOLLAR L 

1  KNITTING  v 
v MACHINE. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CREELMAN  BROS 
GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  FOR  YOU 
IT  IS  GOOD  FOR  $299  SEN?  ITANDA  3 
CENT  STAMP  FOR  ALL  PARTICULARS 
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A  MERCIFUL  MAN  IS  MERCIFUL  TO  HIS  BEAST. 
HE  pictures  shown  at  Figures  175  and  176  are  re¬ 
engraved  from  photographs  taken  on  the  streets 
of  Vineland,  N.  J.  They  were  sent  us  by  the 
Gage  Tool  Company.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
because  a  horse  is  a  horse  he  does  not  need  special  treat¬ 
ment  in  hot  weather.  Many  a  horse  has  sickened  and 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  heat,  that  might  have  been 
saved  if  ordinary  precautions  had  been  taken.  The  time 
was  when  men  were  laughed  at  for  carrying  umbrellas  in' 
the  hot  sun,  or  preferring  cultivators  or  other  riding  tools 
that  were  furnished  with  a  canopy.  Many  a  man  who  has 
scorned  to  “  make  a  woman  of  himself”  by  using  an  um¬ 
brella  or  canopy  has  been  stricken  down  in  the  sun  and 
deprived  forever  of  a  portion  of  his  strength  and  useful¬ 
ness.  There  may  have  been  men  foolish  enough 
to  laugh  at  the  “mercy”  that  provided  these 
horses,  with  an  umbrella.  The-  world  is  full  of 
people  who  do  not  or  cannot  recognize  kindness 
or  justice  when  clothed  in  auy  new  or  novel  dress. 

Such  men  when  asked  why  horses  should  not  be 
nrotected  from  the  sun  would  only  be  able  to 
say  “  They  are  nothing  but  horses  any  way.”  So 
they  are,  but  has  not  a  horse  feeling,  is  he  not 
affected  by  the  heat,  is  he  not  liable  to  disease, 
is  not  his  capacity  for  labor  measured  by  his  con¬ 
dition  ?  At  this  trying  season  it  is  our  duty  to 
remember  our  dumb  friends.  They  work  faith¬ 
fully  for  us  and  show  their  appreciation  and  love 
by  many  little  caresses.  No  right-feeling  man 
will  abuse  a  faithful  servant ;  he  will  rather  try 
to  make  the  servant  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
both  as  a  reward  for  past  services  and  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  future  work.  The  horses  shown  in  the 
picture  appreciate  the  shade  provided  by  the 
umbrella  which  their  careful  driver  has  fastened 
to  the  pole.  This  is  proved  by  the  way  they  hold 
their  heads.  The  umbrella  has  tipped  to  one 
side,  so  that  the  sun  falls  full  in  the  face  of  one 
horse  while  the  other  is  shaded.  Notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  this  makes.  Oue  horse  holds  his  head 
upright,  while  the  other  drops  his  in  evident  dis¬ 
comfort. 

While  you  are  planning  to  make  life  easy  for 
the  horses,  remember  your  own  wants.  You  are 
not  made  of  leather  and  iron.  The  same  sun, 
wind  and  rain  that  ruin  oak  logs  and  stone 
walls  try  their  force  on  you.  If  you  have  auy 
regard  for  your  health,  it  is  your  duty  to  protect 
yourself  whenever  you  cau  do  so.  Whenever 
you  cau  work  in  the  shade,  do  so.  You  can  use 
your  brains  to  better  advantage  under  a  canopy  ; 
you  will  live  longer,  have  a  clearer  head  and  a 
better  temper.  When  a  man  does  business 
enough  to  justify  him  in  hiring  help,  he  should 
expect  his  hired  men  to  do  the  heavy  work  and 
devote  himself  to  managing  and  planning  when¬ 
ever  there  is  any  of  it  to  be  doue.  What  has  this 
to  do  with  riding  under  an  umnrella?  Try  it 
and  see.  Keep  yourselt  comfortable  and  see  if 
you  cannot  work  your  brains  to  better  advautage 
then  you  can  when  completely  tired  out.  In 
“  old  times  ” — uot  so  very  ‘  old  ”  either — the  hay¬ 
makers  used  to  begin  work  at  4  o’clock  A.  M. 

There  was  a  “nooning”  from  10:30  till  2:30  and 
then  work  till  6:30.  This  was  for  men,  however ; 
the  “  boy  ”  was  expected  to  “  turn  the  hay  ”  while  the  men 
were  resting  If  the  farmer  provided  a  hay  tedder  with  a 
good  canopy,  the  “boy”  of  the  present  might  uot  find 
fault  with  this  arrangement  to-day. 

Watering  and  Feeding  in  Hot  Weather. 

1.  How  long  should  the  team  remain  in  the  stall  before 
being  fed  grain  and  watered  on  coming  in  at  noont 
That  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the  water  is  fresh  and 
cold  from  the  well,  aud  the  horses  are  very  warm,  at  least 
half  an  hour  should  elapse  before  watering.  Our  plan 
(when  we  do  uot  take  water  into  the  lot  with  us,  to  water 
in  the  middle  of  fore  aud  afternoon)  is  to  pump  enough 
water  in  the  wateriug  trough  in  the  morning  for  the  horses 
at  noon,  allowing  them  then  to  drink  all  they  want. 
Should  the  water  be  too  warm,  so  as  to  be  insipid,  we 
usually  temper  it  with  cold  water  directly  from  the  well. 
We  should  judge  of  our  horses’  needs  in  hot  weather,  and 
supply  them  just  as  we  do  for  ourselves,  always  using 
judgment  aud  care.  When  I  have  fed  mixed  cut  feed, 


I  always  feed  right  after  watering.  If  dry  grain  is  fed 
give  it  from  one-half  to  one  hour  after  coming  to  the  barn. 

2.  Shall  we  feed  all  grain  dry  ?  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  loss  in  feeding  dry  grain ;  in  fact  I  think  it  the 
proper  thing  to  feed  farm  horses.  I  have  had  horses  that 
would  not  eat  all  of  their  mess  at  noon;  then  it  would 
sour,  and  would  not  be  fit  for  horse  feed ;  whereas  if  fed 
dry,  it  would  be  eaten  up  clean.  There  are  exceptional 
cases,  but  when  a  horse  has  good  digestion,  I  prefer  from 
two  to  three  quarts  of  cracked  corn,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  whole  oats,  the  amount  depending  on  the 
age  and  size  of  the  horse. 

3.  When  we  stop  for  supper  at  6  o’clock,  our  team  stops 
work  for  the  day.  If  the  animals  have  come  in  very  warm 
and  sweaty,  we  have  time  to  properly  care  for  them  before 


night.  Our  horses  are  not  turned  out  to  grass,  for  we  can 
give  them  better  care  in  the  stable,  and  there  they  are  less 
liable  to  accident.  A  brood  mare  needs  the  run  of  a  pas¬ 
ture,  omitting  corn  in  her  grain  ration.  Grass  is  cut  for 
our  horses  from  the  time  we  can  cut  a  fair  swath  in  the 
spring  till  after  we  get  new  hay  in  the  barn.  After  that 
occasionally  they  get  a  mess  of  grass.  P.  Or.  FRUTCHEY. 

South  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Notes  for  Hot  Weather. 

When  the  team  come  in  at  noon  let  them  munch  on  dry 
hay  for  15  minutes ;  take  off  all  the  harness ;  then  when 
the  horses  feel  cool  give  them  a  half  pail  of  water  each  and 
feed  them ;  then  when  they  go  out  to  work  again  let  them 
drink  at  the  trough,  but  do  not  let  them  drink  freshly 
pumped  water.  Have  water  enough  pumped  so  that  it 
will  be  warmed  a  little  by  the  sun  before  the  team  have  it. 
At  night  follow  the  same  line,  only  let  them  stand  a  half 
hour,  and  then  give  them  the  heaviest  feed  of  the  day. 
The  noon  feed  should  be  light,  as  an  animal  working 
digests  very  slowly.  F.  H.  c. 


Summer  Care  of  Work  Horses. 

As  my  grain  is  right  in  the  clover  hay,  kept  there  by 
cutting  it  early  enough  so  that  it  has  not  changed  to 
woody  matter,  we  do  not  have  to  worry  over  these  grain¬ 
feeding  questions.  Our  grain  is  in  such  shape  that  no 
carelessness  with  it  can  hurt  a  horse.  By  the  way,  a 
rather  skeptical  farmer  from  a  distance  came  here  the 
other  day  with  his  team  and  brought  his  oats.  There  was 
some  of  our  early  cut,  bright  clover  hay  in  the  mangers 
when  he  went  to  feed  the  oats  to  his  team.  He  poured  in 
the  grain  and  they  paid  no  attention.  He  took  hold  of 
their  heads  and  tried  to  show  them  the  oats  !  As  though 
a  horse  were  a  fool !  Did  not  I  enjoy  it  ?  and  was  not  he 
disgusted  ?  But  we  try  to  make  our  horses  comfortable  in 
hot  weather,  and  all  the  time  for  that  matter.  We  have 
cool,  rather  dark  box  stalls  for  them  in  summer. 
They  are  in  the  basemenn  of  the  barn,  but  not 
underground.  They  are  kept  in  there  all  day 
when  not  at  work.  They  are  comfortable  and 
the  flies  do  not  trouble  them.  There  is  no  foul 
odor,  either,  although  the  manure  is  left  under 
them  for  a  month  at  a  time,  with  always  plenty 
of  dry  straw  on  top.  A  sprinkling  of  land  plaster, 
each  day,  absorbs  the  gases.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day,  in  the  stable,  and  they  are  cleaned, 
too.  After  they  have  bad  their  suppers,  and  it 
is  late  enough  so  that  the  flies  will  not  trouble 
them,  all  but  one  of  them,  are  turned  out  in  a 
pasture  for  their  comfort.  One  is  always  kept 
in  the  stable  for  use  in  case  of  sudden  sickness. 
The  next  morning,  before  the  flies  trouble  them — 
usually  about  5.30  to  6  o’clock— they  are  brought 
back  to  the  stable  and  fed. 

I  have  four  pretty  old  horses  now,  and  they 
have  done  their  full  part  towards  furnishing  the 
means  of  making  ourselves  comfortable,  and  we 
should  feel  guilty  if  we  did  not  let  them  share 
our  success.  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  a 
kind  neighbor  ever  said  to  me  was,  after  looking 
at  our  stable  and  covered  yard  :  “Your  horses  are 
just  as  comfortable  here  as  you  are  in  your 
house.”  T.  B.  TERRY. 

Summit  County,  O. 

English  Treatment  of  Farm  Horses. 

An  English  agricultural  writer  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advice  regarding  the  treatment  of  farm 
horses  at  this  season.  These  views  are  indorsed 
by  several  of  the  leading  English  agricultural 
papers :  At  this  season  of  the  year,  he  writes, 
farm  horses  are  generally  turned  into  the  pas¬ 
tures  or  fed  with  green  food  in  the  yards  at  night 
or  when  not  at  work.  Either  of  these  plans  is 
beneficial  to  hard-worked  animals  that  have  been 
living  for  months  principally  on  dry  food.  The 
cool,  green  food  acts  as  a  natural  medicine,  pur¬ 
ifying  and  giving  tone  to  the  system,  and  the 
feet  of  those  turned  into  the  pastures  benefit  by 
their  cool  surroundings.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  think¬ 
ing  that  horses  require  less  care  and  attention, 
and  that  the  green  food  is  sufficient  for  them, 
and  so  it  is,  if  they  are  not  required  to  work  ; 
but  horses  that  have  to  work  on  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machines,  etc.,  should  be  allowed  some 
grain  and  be  groomed  and  cleaned  to  remove  the 
sweat  and  dust  from  their  skins.  Negligence  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  he  believes,  often  lays  the  foundation  of  future  skin 
troubles.  He  is  not  in  favor  of  giving  them  grain  alone, 
but  mixed  with  chaff.  Many  horses,  too,  are  improperly 
watered,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  stomach  ailments. 
Water  is  often  withheld  during  working  hours,  with  the 
result  that  when  allowed  to  go  to  the  pond  or  drinking 
trough  the  horse  drinks  more  than  is  good  for  it.  A  little 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air 
rarely  does  any  harm,  even  while  the  animal  is  at  work, 
especially  to  those  that  are  accustomed  to  it.  For  horses 
in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields  some  water,  with  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  stirred  in  it,  is  both  nourishing  and  refreshing.  Any 
one  who  has  worked  in  a  hay  or  harvest  field  must  know 
how  refreshing  a  drink  is,  and  how  much  better  he  can 
work  after  one,  than  if  tormented  with  thirst.  The  same 
applies  to  the  horse.  W nen  horses  leave  off  work  for  the 
day  they  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  being  watered, 
after  which  they  may  be  fed  and  cleaned,  and  then  turned 
into  the  field  or  yard.  When  the  water  supply  is  obtained 


“A  MERCIFUL  MAN  IS  MERCIFUL  TO  HIS  BEAST.” 

From  a  JPhotograph.  Fig.  175. 
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from  a  spring  or  well  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air  some  hours  before  the  animals  drink  it,  as 
it  is  the  icy  coldness  of  such  water  that  is  injurious  The 
best  way  to  attend  to  this  is  to  fill  up  the  drinking  trough 
each  time  after  the  animals  are  watered. 


WHEAT  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Can  we  Compete  with  the  West?  Yes! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  sent  to  a  number  of  excellent 
farmers  in  Western  New  York  the  following  questions  : 

1.  When  and  how  do  you  sow  fertilizers— Droadca  t 
or  drilled  in  ?  With  the  wheat  or  with  some  other  crop  ? 
How  much  does  it  pay  you  to  use  ? 

2.  On  what  crops  do  you  use  stable  manure  ?  When  is 
it  applied?  Are  fertilizers  best  used  in  connection  with 
manure  or  alone?  Can  you  raise  wheat  successfully 
without  fertilizers?  Can  you  trace  the  effects  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  beyond  one  season? 

3.  Will  fertilizers  enable  you  to  compete  with  the  West 
at  wheat  growing,  or  must  farmers  in  our  section  take 
up  som  e  new  money  crop  ? 

From  the  many  excellent  replies  sent  us  the  following 
typical  ones  are  printed.  These  tell  the  story  better  than 
we  could,  but  a  few  comments  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  wheat  growers  do  not  follow  the  re¬ 
markable  system  in  vogue  at  Cranbury,  N.  J.  At  that 
place  wheat  follows  potatoes.  The  fertilizer  is  applied  to 
the  potatoes  and  the  wheat  feeds  on  what  they  leave.  On 
the  farms  mentioned  in  the  following  notes  the  fertilizer 
is  applied  directly  to  the  wheat.  With  the  potatoes  at 
Cranbury,  at  least  1,500  pounds  per  acre  must  be  used, 
while  with  the  Western  New  York  farmers,  400  pounds, 
with  the  wheat,  is  considered  a  very  heavy  dressing.  The 
potatoes  yield  a  crop  large 
enough  to  pay  for  the  large 
dressing  of  fertilizer,  so  that 
the  wheat  and  grass  which 
follow  are  almost  clear  profit. 

Doubtless  the  Cranbury  sys¬ 
tem  would  not  answer  so  well 
for  Western  New  York  where 
the  farms  are  larger  and  the 
haul  to  market  is  too  long 
and  rough  to  make  potatoes 
as  profitable  as  they  are  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  New  York.  It 
is  encouraging  to  learn  that 
these  farmers  have  decided 
from  experience  that  the  only 
profitable  way  to  use  fertil¬ 
izers  is  “  to  use  lots  of  them.” 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  see 
that  careful  farmers  know 
that  fertilizers  are  not  “  leach¬ 
ed  out  of  the  soil  ”  after  the 
first  season,  but  that  their 
effects  are  plainly  visible  in 
succeeding  crops.  Are  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  drills  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  ?  There  is  a  demand  for 
drills  that  will  sow  a  heavier 
dressing  of  fertilizer,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  some  of  the  brands 
of  fertilizers  used  on  wheat 
are  too  coarse  for  the  usual 
drill.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
observant  farmers  know  that 
the  fertilizer  used  with  the 
wheat  insures  a  better  seeding 
to  Timoihy  and  clover.  This 
is  important  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  hundreds  of  farmers  believe  that  the  wheat  crop 
would  represent  a  loss  if  they  did  not  consider  its  superior 
value  as  a  seeding  crop  with  which  to  start  the  grasses. 

Effects  Traced  For  Years. 

1.  A  complete  bone  fertilizer  (Crocker’s)  having  from 
to  3X  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  with  potash,  has  proved  the  most  effective  for 
wheat  in  this  immediate  vicinity  2.  We  drill  the  fertilizer 
in  with  the  wheat.  The  amount  used  depends  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil;  generally  about  200  pounds  per  acre  give 
good  results.  I  have  used  400  pounds  per  acre  on  a  field 
cropped  to  oats  two  years  in  succession,  and  it  paid  well. 
3.  Our  stable  manure  is  generally  used  in  our  orchards  and 
for  corn.  If  hauled  and  spread  in  the  fall  or  winter  it  gives 
better  results  than  when  spread  just  before  plowing  for 
corn.  We  cannot  raise  wheat  successfully  without  fertil¬ 
izers.  A  number  of  fields  sown  this  last  season  without 
fertilizers  will  not  produce  much  more  than  the  seed.  One 
can  trace  the  effects  of  a  good  fertilizer  more  than  one 
season  in  the  hay  crop  following,  and  it  pays  well  in  seed¬ 
ing  down,  not  only  insuring  a  better  catch,  but  an  increase 
of  the  hay  crop.  A  yeomans. 

“Wheat  Indispensable  In  my  Rotation.” 

1.  Tfie  better  grades  of  ammoniated  goods  have  proved 
the  most  satisfactory.  I  drill  200  pounds  or  more  of 
fertilizers  to  the  acre  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  aud  on  barley 
and  oats  I  use  from  150  to  200  pounds,  sowed  in  the  same 
way.  2.  I  use  stable  manure  on  hoed  crops,  and  apply  it 
principally  in  the  spring,  but  any  that  may  be  left  over, 
and  the  scrapings  of  the  yards,  I  scatter  thinly  over  the 
land  prepared  for  wheat,  before  sowing  in  the  fall,  in 
places  where  it  is  most  needed.  I  think  fertilizers  good  in 
either  case;  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using 
them  in  connection  with  barn-yard  manure.  I  cannot 
raise  wheat  successfully  without  fertilizers.  I  can  plainly 
trace  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the  wheat  and  the  two 
grass  crops  succeeding,  where  the  land  was  seeded,  mak¬ 
ing  three  crops  about  equally  benefited.  3.  I  do  not  know 
that  fertilizers  would  enable  us  to  compete  with  the  West 


in  raising  wheat  exclusively ;  but  as  a  factor  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  wheat  is  indispensable,  as  after  that  crop  we 
have  the  best  success  in  seeding,  and  the  hay  and  forage 
crops  are  quite  as  important  as  either  of  the  others  in  the 
rotation.  My  rotation  is  for  five  years :  First,  corn  and 
potatoes,  with  barn-yard  manure  plowed  under ;  second, 
oats  and  barley,  with  fertilizer  ;  third,  wheat,  with  fertil¬ 
izer,  followed  by  two  crops  of  hay.  This  does  not  impov¬ 
erish  the  soil,  but  rather  improves  it.  J  AMES  HARRIS. 

Penfield. 

Fertilizers  Help  The  Grass. 

The  Bradley  Sea  Fowl  guano  has  proved  the  best  fertilizer 
for  use,  in  this  section,  and  is  very  popular  with  those  who 
use  the  best  brands.  I  sow  all  of  ray  fertilizers  with  the 
wheat  as  well  as  with  all  other  grains  with  the  drill,  and 
use  250  pounds  on  wheat  and  spring  grains.  I  think  it  pays 
better  than  to  use  less.  I  use  stable  manure  on  corn,  and 
top  dress  on  wheat  all  that  I  have  left,  using  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  200  pounds  of  B.  D.  guano.  I  should  not  want  to 
try  to  raise  wheat  without  guano.  I  find  the  fertilizer 
sown  on  wheat  is  a  great  help  to  my  grass  crops.  I  am  now 
cutting  hay  that  will  weigh  three  tons  per  acre.  There  is 
not  much  encouragement  in  raising  grain  at  present  prices 
and  so  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  raising  trotting  and 
draft  horses  and  find  it  pays.  w.  L.  EASTMAN. 

Ovid. 

Clover  Gets  What  Wheat  Leaves. 

I  use  Bradley,  Bowker  and  Lister  fertilizers.  They  are 
all  good.  I  use  100  pounds  with  100  pounds  of  plaster  per 
acre,  in  the  spring,  on  all  my  crops,  and  200  to  300  pounds 
on  wheat.  The  more  I  use  the  better  the  clover.  I  drill  in 
all  except  that  used  with  potatoes  and  in  the  garden.  I 
am  using  more  and  more  on  my  wheat,  as  what  the 


wheat  does  not  require  will  help  the  clover.  I  use  stable 
manure  on  my  orchard,  sowed  corn  and  potatoes,  and  what 
is  left  on  the  corn.  Its  effects  are  best  when  it  is  applied 
in  the  fall.  If  I  had  manure  to  use  on  wheat  I  would  put 
it  on  the  poor  spots,  and  sow  fertilizer  all  over  the  field. 
I  do  not  try  to  raise  wheat  without  fertilizer,  except  on 
rich  fields  near  the  barn.  I  can  see  the  effect  of  “  phos¬ 
phate”  on  clover  for  two  years  or  more.  I  believe  in  sav¬ 
ing  all  the  farm-yard  manure  I  can,  and  seeding  after 
wheat,  and  then  when  I  lack  I  use  fertilizer.  The  farmers, 
as  a  general  rule,  use  200  pounds  per  acre  on  wheat.  I  am 
in  dead  earnest  about  the  use  of  fertilizer,  as  my  nickname 
is  “  Phosphate  Fox.”  We  are  commencing  to  raise  to¬ 
bacco,  and  phosphate  helps  start  that  crop  and  fix  it  up. 
If  one  has  a  lot  too  poor  to  raise  wheat  the  use  of  “  phos¬ 
phate  ”  will  help  to  make  a  good  crop  of  clover,  and  a  good 
many  farmers  say  that  it  pays  in  the  seeding. 

Butler  Center.  Andrew  j.  fox. 

“  Too  Little  Is  False  Economy.” 

I  use  a  fertilizer  containing  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash.  While  I  conceive  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
elements  under  certain  circumstances  might  be  left  out,  it 
is  safer  to  apply  them  all.  I  have  personally  used 
and  carefully  observed  the  use  by  my  neighbors  of  many 
different  brands,  and  for  certain  uniform  and  satisfactory 
results  I  give  preference  to  Bradley’s.  I  use  fertilizers 
with  the  wheat  by  drilling  them  together,  thus  furnishing 
Immediate  and  easily-available  food  for  the  plant,  and 
therein  is  the  chief  advantage  of  a  commercial  fertilizer 
over  barn-yard  manure :  the  wheat  obtains  a  deeper, 
stronger  root  to  endure  the  winter.  We  use  fertilizers  on 
almost  all  our  crops,  especially  on  barley,  which  is  largely 
raised.  One  of  our  malsters  told  me  a  year  ago,  that  the 
quality  of  Cayuga  barley  had  been  largely  improved  by  the 
use  of  fertilizers ;  that  prior  to  their  use  it  was  only  occa¬ 
sionally  that  barley  weighed  more  than  48  pounds  to  the 
bushel;  but  since  their  use  it  weighed  from  48  to  54  pounds. 
An  average  of  50  pounds  was  common,  I  remember  when 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  large  yield,  while 


40  bushels  now  are  not  uncommon,  and  sometimes  50 
bushels  per  acre. 

1.  I  do  not  know  how  much  It  will  pay  us  to  use.  We  sel¬ 
dom  use  over  200  pounds  to  the  acre  ;  indeed,  many  kinds 
that  are  on  the  market,  especially  the  cheap,  plain  bone 
fertilizers,  are  not  in  such  a  condition  that  our  grain  drills 
can  sow  evenly  more  than  200  pounds.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
test  having  been  made,  and  then  the  condition  of  the  soil 
so  varies  that  a  test  would  only  be  of  limited  value.  My 
observation  would  lead  me  to  think  that  our  caution  not 
to  sow  too  much  is  false  economy.  We  use  barn -yard 
manure  principally  on  corn.  It  is  applied  in  the  winter  as 
fast  as  made  or  early  in  spring,  then  plowed  under.  “  Are 
fertilizers  best  used  in  connection  with  manure  or  alone  t ” 
Doubtless  in  connection  with  manure.  Manure  from  the 
barn  yard  or  coarse  manure  has  a  mechanical  value  in 
loosening  the  soil  and  absorbing  excessive  wet.  But  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  a  value,  say  for  the  corn  crop,  that  barn-yard 
manure  has  not.  The  barn-yard  manure  plowed  under  the 
sod  is  not  immediately  available,  while  the  fertilizer 
drilled  in  with  the  corn  is  plant  food  ready  for  the  rootlets, 
and  hence  the  crop  will  be  started  10  days  earlier  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “  phosphate,”  and  those  10  days  in  our  short 
seasons  may  save,  indeed  often  do  save,  a  crop  from  the 
frost. 

2.  Some  years  since  I  used  fertilizers  in  sowing  my  wheat, 
and  at  the  same  time  seeded  with  Timothy.  I  shut  off 
the  fertilizer  through  the  center  of  the  field  across  and 
back.  At  wheat  harvest  there  was  a  little  straggling 
wheat  and  weeds  on  that  strip,  and  as  long  as  that  field 
was  in  meadow  it  was  distinctly  marked  in  the  grass ;  it 
looked  like  a  road  through  the  field. 

3.  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  if  we  do  not  already,  we  soon  shall,  through  drainage, 

better  cultivation  and  higher 
_ * - - - fertilizing,  outstrip  the  North¬ 

west  in  our  yields  of  wheat 
per  acre.  In  that  sense  we  can 
compete,  yet  the  question 
whether  we  can  afford  to  raise 
wheat  or  must  take  up  some 
new  crop  to  get  our  money  is 
unanswered.  The  great  North¬ 
west  must  raise  wheat  and  the 
Southwest  must  raise  corn  to 
export,  and  the  price  of  wheat 
will  be  fixed  in  Europe,  where 
the  surplus  is  to  be  sold  and 
the  price  there  will  be  fixed 
by  the  supply  in  the  world, 
including  America  as  a  lead¬ 
ing,  but  by  no  means  the  only, 
source  of  supply.  We  are  not 
selling  our  wheat  in  western 
New  York  to-day,  because  the 
Northwest  can  raise  aud  ship 
it  here,  and  sell  it  at  that  price 
at  a  profit ;  but  because  of  the 
market  price  of  our  wheat  at 
Liverpool.  We  cannot  afford 
to  raise  wheat  at  less  than  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  aud  should 
raise  what,  if  possible,  has  a 
paying  value  in  our  home 
market.  E.  B.  marvin. 
Auburn. 

Grain, Grass,  Stock,  Fruit, 
all  well  Tended. 

1.  I  use  fertilizers  on  wheat 
in  September,  drilled  in — 
about  200  pounds  per  acre — 
and  when  the  ground  is  prop¬ 
erly  UDderdrained,  one  is  sure  of  a  good  crop.  I  then  seed 
to  clover  and  Timothy,  and  the  grass  crop  is  always  very 
heavy.  2.  All  possible  is  plowed  in  for  corn,  and  some  is 
put  on  wheat  ground.  Fertilizers  are  best  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  barn-yard  manure.  I  can  trace  the  results  very 
plainly  in  the  grass  crop  following  wheat.  I  have  never 
tried  a  second  sowing.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  sow  wheat 
without  commercial  fertilizers  (and  the  best  is  always  the 
cheapest),  unless  he  has  a  good  dressing  of  “farm  fertil¬ 
izer,”  and  then  it  will  pay  to  put  commercial  fertilizers 
on  also.  Farming  will  pay  well  here  if  carried  on  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  New  York 
State  farmers  raising  grain.  It  is  altogether  like  putting 
their  eggs  all  into  one  basket:  grain,  grass,  stock,  fruit, 
etc.,  all  combined,  and  grown  in  good  order,  will  pay  any 
man.  I  have  also  tried  fertilizers  on  ground  where 
manure  had  been  plowed  in,  and  leaving  each  alternate 
drill  space  without  any,  the  fertilized  strips  could  be  de¬ 
tected  until  harvest ;  the  wheat  was  all  good ;  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  there  was  very  plainly  seen.  J.  A.  FIERO. 

Milo  Centre. 

Sow  Timothy  with  the  Wheat. 

I  use  Bradley’s  Patent  and  Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  ferti¬ 
lizers.  I  drill  my  fertilizer  with  sowed  crops,  using  200 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Stable  manure  is  drawn  about  twice 
each  month  from  October  till  May,  aud  spread  for  corn 
aud  other  cultivated  crops.  Sometimes  the  manure  that 
accumulates  in  summer  is  drawn  on  the  wheat  ground, 
provided  it  is  not  too  far  from  the  yard.  I  do  not  try  to 
raise  whtjat  without  fertilizing.  My  neighbor,  who  has 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  using  fertilizers,  does  not  get  ho 
good  a  yield.  I  am  sure  I  can  trace  the  effects  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  more  than  one  year.  I  believe  fertilizers  aud 
stable-manure  best  together  if  they  can  be  had  ;  but  1  have 
to  rely  on  the  fertilizer  alone  for  wheat.  Wheat  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crop  for  New  York,  although  there  is  but  little 
money  in  it.  The  straw  I  figure  high  enough  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  from  the  low  price  for  the  grain.  I  think 
the  fertilizer  is  a  great  help  to  the  seeding  to  grass  that 


A  MERCIFUL  MAN  IS  MERCIFUL  TO  HIMSELF.  Fig.  176. 
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generally  accompanies  wheat-sowing.  If  I  were  to  give  a 
word  of  advice  I  would  say:  sow  Timothy  at  the  same  time 
the  wheat  is  sown  ;  that  seems  to  insure  a  catch,  and 
another  good  reason  for  sowing  wheat  is  that  with  us  it  Is 
considered  the  best  crop  to  precede  a  hay  crop. 

Marion.  OLIVER  hill. 

Should  Show  In  Wheat  and  Two  Hay  Crops. 
Sow  the  manure  in  the  spring  on  all  spring  crops,  oats, 
barley  and  buckwheat.  From  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  sow  wheat  using  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 
It  does  not  pay  to  sow  fertilizers  broadcast  on  any  land  ; 
they  should  always  be  drilled  in,  as  200  pounds  drilled  in 
with  the  crop  will  prove  as  good  as  400  pounds  per  acre 
broadcast,  as  one  is  more  apt  to  lose  a  great  part  of  the 
benefit  of  t  he  broadcast  application  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  air.  We  always  seed  after  wheat  in  this  locality,  and 
don’t  consider  a  fertilizer  of  much  account  that  will  not 
show  us  good  results  in  the  wheat  and  two  first  hay  crops. 
A  fertilizer  should  analyze  $30  to  $35  in  value  per  ton  to  be 
profitable,  but  competition  has  brought  a  great  many  in¬ 
ferior  articles  into  the  market,  which  sell  at  a  low  price, 
and  are  only  a  curse  to  farmers.  Our  wheat  here  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  crop  this  year,  but  for  the  past  two  years  our  spring 
grain  has  been  a  failure  on  account  of  wet  weather.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  of  no  account  on  wet  land.  I  use  stable  manure 
on  my  corn,  with  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre,  following  the  corn  with  barley,  with  75  to  100  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre,  after  which  I  put  in  my  wheat,  with 
200  pounds  per  acre,  seed  down,  and  seldom  tail  to  have 
good  crops.  The  hay  crop  here  is  very  heavy  this  year. 
We  can  only  raise  wheat  for  our  own  use,  with  a  little  to 
spare.  Should  we  use  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  world  we 
could  not  compete  with  the  West,  and  we  must  find  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do.  f.  w.  S0YDAM. 

Cayuga  County. 

We  Must  Crowd  Our  Yield  To  40  Bushels. 

1.  I  drill  in  the  fertilizers  with  the  grain.  How  much 
should  be  used  will  depend  somewhat  of  course  on  the 
condition  of  the  land.  For  land  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  two  tons  of  hay  or  100  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn  per  acre,  200  pounds  are,  I  think,  sufficient. 

If  land  is  poor  and  badly  run  down,  I  would 
use  400  pounds.  I  have  never  been  sorry  that  I 
used  so  much  ;  but  have  often  been  sorry  I  did 
not  put  on  a  little  more.  An  extra  50  pounds 
will  often  make  the  difference  between  an  extra 
good  crop  and  a  very  ordinary  one.  2.  On  corn. 

I  stable  all  my  cattle  in  box  stalls.  I  would  not 
torture  a  "critter”  by  confining  it  in  a  stan¬ 
chion.  I  use  plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  as  we 
have  plenty  on  a  grain  farm.  When  one  or  two 
loads  of  manure  have  accumulated  in  each  stall  I 
haul  it  directly  to  my  corn-field  and  spread.  By 
using  plenty  of  litter  the  urine  is  saved  as  well 
as  the  solids.  I  think  the  manure  is  never  any 
better  than  when  first  made.  Taking  it  out  at 
once  saves  a  great  deal  of  handling,  as  we  throw 
it  from  the  stable  on  the  sleigh  or  wagon  as  the 
case  may  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that  manure  used  in 
connection  with  fertilizers  for  wheat  is  good,  but 
as  I  cannot  make  all  the  manure  I  want,  and 
as  corn  is  a  gross  feeder,  I  prefer  to  manure  heavily  for 
corn,  and  by  manuring  the  ground  in  winter  if  sod  (as  it 
should  be  for  corn)  the  grass  will  get  a  fine  start  in  the 
spring  I  let  this  stand  as  long  as  I  can,  and  then  turn  it 
under  as  quickly  as  possible  and  plant.  The  grass,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  manure,  will  heat  and  make  a  good  warm 
seed-bed  for  the  young  corn.  Then,  too,  I  think  the  more 
the  manure  is  mixed  with  the  soil  the  better.  When  we 
cultivate  the  corn,  we  are  mixing  it  more  or  less,  aud  when 
we  plow  the  corn  stubble  the  following  spring,  and  turn 
up  the  decayed  sod,  we  are  still  mixing,  aud  then  again  in 
fitting  the  land  for  wheat  in  the  fall,  the  mixing  goes  on 
I  cannot  raise  wheat  successfully' without  fertilizers.  Be 
fore  I  used  any  I  raised  from  15  to  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Now,  by  using  fertilizers  I  get  from  25  to  35  bushels.  I 
have  seen  about  as  much  difference  in  the  following  clover 
crop  as  in  the  wheat.  3.  As  to  whether  fertilizers  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  compete  with  the  West  in  wheat  growing,  or 
whether  farmers  in  this  section  must  take  up  some  new 
money  crop,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide.  Of  course,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  having  a  cheap  virgin  soil  and 
one  easy  of  cultivation.  Still  I  think  we  are  not  so  subject 
to  failures  as  they  are,  as  I  have  scarcely  ever  known  a  crop 
to  fail  on  good,  dry  land  if  well  prepared.  I  wish  I  could 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  all  my  brother  farmers  that  the 
foundation  of  successful  agriculture  is  dry  land.  If  not 
dry  by  nature,  it  must  be  made  so  artificially  before  we  can 
have  any  certainty  of  success.  I  have  not  lost  faith  in  wheat 
growing.  If  we  can  crowd  up  our  yield  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  which  I  know  can  be  done,  as  I  have  done  it,  although 
of  course,  I  do  not  expect  to  do  this  every  year,  I  do  not 
think  we  had  better  throw  it  up  at  present.  When  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  first  began  to  be  used  here,  farmers 
seemed  to  value  farm  yard  manure  less  perhaps  than  be¬ 
fore.  When  on  drawing  out  one  load  a  man  can  manure 
10  acres,  it  is  quite  a  temptation  to  pay  less  attention  to 
the  manure  pile.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  a  reaction  in  this 
respect,  for  most  of  our  farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that 
a  good  pile  of  manure  is  about  as  good  as  a  bank  account. 
The  only  way  1  think  we  can  compete  with  the  West  is  by 
making  our  land  dry,  clean  and  rich.  jas.  bUrgess. 
Ontario  County. 


suits  with  the  wheat  but  harvested  several  heavy  hay  crops 
in  succeeding  years,  using  also  barn-yard  manure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fertilizer.  I  use  stable  manure  on  all 
crops  as  far  as  I  can  obtain  a  supply,  but  I  employ-it  prin¬ 
cipally  for  top  dressing  meadows,  directly  after  mowing 
and  top  dressing  for  wheat,  if  the  manure  is  well  rotted  ; 
otherwise  I  would  spread  it  on  oat  or  barley  stubble  before 
plowing  for  wheat.  For  hoed  crops  I  draw  and  spread  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  The  longer  before  plowing  in  the 


upon  which  it  stands  are  cut  up  to  the  shape  of  the  sled 
runners,  and  two  teams  will  draw  it  anywhere.  The  par¬ 
titions  in  the  bedding  and  feeding  floors  are  all  slipped  In 
between  cleats  and  may  be  removed,  allowing  the  building 
to  be  used  for  wintering  a  bunch  of  hogs.  These  buildings 
are  not  intended  for  sows  to  farrow  in;  but  for  sows  and  lit¬ 
ters  after  they  are  a  week  or  two  old.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  house  was  $18.60. 


PLUM  CURCULIO  PUNCTURING  APPLES. 

Insect  Life  prints  the  picture  shown  at  Figure  179.  It 
illustrates  the  work  of  the  plum  curculio  on  small  apples. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  referred  to  the  damage  done  by  this  pest 
before.  Our  readers  may  have  observed  similar  specimens 
of  damaged  fruit,  and  attributed  the  mischief  to  other 
insects. 


A  SMALL  HOG  HOUSE.  Fig.  177. 

spring  the  better  the  result.  I  find  fertilizers  profitable  in 
connection  with  barn-yard  manure.  I  do  not  feel  sure  of 
a  crop  of  wheat  without  a  good  fertilizer.  I  am  always 
paid  in  wheat  and  the  succeeding  crops  of  grass  for  several 
years.  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  make  a  specialty  of  wheat 
growing,  but  in  the  rotation  it  pays,  and  I  have  no  fear  of 
competition  with  the  West;  but  I  must  also  grow  large 
hay  and  other  crops  to  feed  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
make  the  farm  better  year  bv  year.  Fruit  should  also 
come  in  for  its  share  of  care  where  practicable.  I  have 
often  been  asked:  "Does  it  pay  to  use  fertilizers?”  I 
answer:  Yes,  if  used  wisely  :  no,  if  to  the  contrary.  My 
observation  teaches  me  that  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run 
to  use  fertilizers  to  raise  crops  and  then  sell  everything — 


APPLES  PUNCTURED  BY  PLUM  CURCULIO.  Fig.  1  7S. 


straw,  grain,  potatoes,  etc — stimulating  and  robbing  the 
soil,  but  I  think  I  have  proven  by  my  experience  that  fer¬ 
tilizers  used  to  supplement  barn-yard  manure  in  order  to 
raise  large  hay  and  grain  crops,  feeding  hay,  straw  and 
all  coarse  grain — and  even  buying  much  cheap  Western 
corn,  etc. — to  sheep  and  cattle,  and  making  the  winter  a 
busy  season,  manufacturing  mutton,  wool,  etc.,  to  sell,  and 
manure,  to  be  spread  on  the  land,  will  pay  largely.  This, 
together  with  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil,  enables  the 
plant  to  take  the  nourishment  offered.  A.  j.  rumsey. 

Bethany. 


A  SMALL  HOG  HOUSE. 

The  house  illustrated  at  Fig.  177,  was  built  by  Dr.  D.  P. 
McCracken,  of  Paxton,  Ill.  The  drawing  was  made  by 
the  American  Swineherd.  The  house  is  12  by  18  feet 
floor,  with  corner  posts  three  feet  high.  The  feeding  floor 
is  six  by  18  feet  divided  into  three  pens,  each  six  by  six 
feet  with  three  sleeping  pens  of  the  same  size.  The  doors 
are  each  22  by  30  inches.  The  ridge  pole  is  five  feet  two 
inches  high  and  20  inches  back  from  the  division  wall,  thus 


Fertilizers  and  Stable  Manure 

Team. 


Make  a  Strong 


I  drill  my  fertilizer  in  with  the  grain.  I  have  used 
various  brands,  using  with  profit  from  100  to  300  pounds 
per  acre  according  to  the'needs  of  the  soil;  the  latter 
amount  I  have  used  on  worn-out  soil  with  wheat,  seeding 
heavily  with  Timothy.  At  the  time  of  sowing  the  wheat 
and  clover  in  the  spring  not  only  did  I  obtain  excellent  re¬ 


PLAN  OF  MILK  COOLER.  Fig.  179. 

making  the  back  of  the  roof  longer  than  the  front.  The 
front  roof  projects  three  inches  above  the  back  and  is 
hinged  to  the  top  of  the  back  roof  so  that  it  can  be  lifted 
to  admit  the  sun.  The  sleeping  compartment  is  first 
sheathed  with  half- inch  stuff.  Building  parchment  is  then 
matched  over  the  outside  and  roof,  and  the  whole  sleeping 
compartment  is  weather-boarded  outside  aud  cracks  or 
joints  on  the  roofs  are  mismatched  with  the  same  half-iDch 
stuff,  thus  protecting  the  paper  and  making  a  warm,  dry 
house.  The  object  in  having  so  small  a  house  is  that  the 
pigs  may  be  readily  removed  to  fresh  ground.  The  poles 


BOTTLING  MILK  FOR  SALE. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

A  pioneer  in  the  business;  uphill  work  at  first;  failure 
at  first,  as  the  milk  soured  prematurely ;  experiments 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  souring;  aeration, 
slowly  cooling  in  a  worm  pipe  passed  through  cold 
water;  complete  success  of  this  method;  “  Why  is 
this  thus?”  Improperly  cooled  milk  contains  sub¬ 
stances  similar  to  flesh;  aeration  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  animal  gases. 

Considering  the  susceptibility  of  milk  to  change  and  de¬ 
teriorate  under  so  many  influences  to  which  it  is  subject 
in  its  management  and  distribution  to  customers,  it  is 
clearly  advisable  to  secure  it,  by  some  effective  means, 
from  contact  with  the  atmosphere  and  all  possible  impuri¬ 
ties.  At  present  the  most  practicable  and  effective 
method  of  doing  this  is  by  sealing  it  in  glass  bottles.  I 
was  among  the  first  few  dairymen  who  introduced  this 
method  of  distributing  milk,  having  begun  the  practice 
nearly  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  no  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  learning  by  experience,  but  those  able  to  do  so  had  to 
experiment  for  themselves  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  procedure.  Every  difficulty  that  now 
presents  itself  was  then  met  with  and  it  is 
strange  that  now,  after  so  many  years,  the  same 
difficulties  bother  the  milk  dairymen,  which  then 
appeared  and  were  overcome.  This  shows  clearly 
that  the  public  are  scarcely  yet  prepared  for  this 
innovation  upon  the  common  but  very  ineffective 
method  of  disposing  of  milk,  an  innovation  which 
came  prematurely  before  its  time,  through  a  few 
dairymen  who  were  in  advance  of  public  appre¬ 
ciation.  It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  at  first 
I  found  the  greatest  reluctance  among  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  my  milk  to  use  the  bottles,  although 
no  increase  of  price  was  made  on  account  of  the 
increased  expense,  the  objections  mainly  being 
that  they  never  saw  milk  put  up  in  that  way  be¬ 
fore,  and  it  was  too  much  trouble  for  them  to 
handle  the  bottles.  Out  of  more  than  100  pur¬ 
chasers,  less  than  10  favored  the  change  and  the 
experiment  was  abandoned  after  two  years  of  costly  uphill 
work.  But  much  was  learned  in  the  meantime  which  may 
serve  for  use  now  among  the  inexperienced. 

The  first  complaint  was  the  milk  would  not  keep.  It 
was  put  into  the  bottles  as  it  came  from  the  barn  after 
being  strained  three  times,  and  at  once  sealed  ;  the  evening 
milk  was  set  in  the  bottles  in  a  cold-water  tank  as  they 
were  filled,  the  morning  milk  was  distributed  at  once. 
Both  of  the  milks  became  sour  prematurely.  This  led  to 
a  temporary  cessation  of  the  bottling  until  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  could  be  discovered  by  experiment.  A  few 
days’  thought  and  study  led  me  to  suspect  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  retention  of  some  acid  in  the  milk,  or  some 
other  active  ferment  which  should  be  got  rid  of.  Among 
other  experiments,  that  of  fully  aerating  the  milk,  and 
cooling  it  to  60  degrees  before  the  bottling  was  tried. 
The  milk,  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  dairy  house,  was 
poured  slowly  through  an  elevated  strainer  into  a  pail, 
and  then  back  again  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  cool  air  of  the 
house ;  it  was  then  again  strained  in  the  same  way  into  a 
shallow  pan  (shown  in  Figure  179)  from  which  a  worm-pipe 
passed  through  a  tank  below  the  pan.  This  tank  was 
filled  with  ice  water  by  means  of  a  pipe  shown  at  the 
upper  corner.  The  milk  rau  through  the  pipe  and  a  stop¬ 
cock  into  the  bottles  the  tan  k  being  raised  by  the  legs  to  so  ch 
a  hight  that  a  bottle  could  be  placed  under  the  tap.  The 
milk  as  drawn  off  was  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  55  de¬ 
grees.  The  bottles  were  put  into  boxes,  and  a  piece  of 
thick  woolen  felt  was  laid  over  the  12  bottles,  each  of 
which  had  a  separate  division  to  prevent  jarring  and 
breaking.  The  success  was  complete.  Some  test  bottles 
kept  in  the  dairy  were  quite  sweet  after  three  days, 
showing  all  the  cream  at  the  top  of  the  milk,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  dairy  being  60  degrees.  The  fourth  day  the 
milk  souied.  These  boxes  of  milk  were  sent  to  several 
stores  for  sale,  and  the  milk  soon  became  popular  at  nearly 
double  the  former  price  among  the  best  class  of  consumers, 
while  the  chief  difficulty  vanished  in  regard  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  trade.  Now,  it  is  asked,  “  Why  should  this  be  thus  ?” 

To  explain  the  reason,  several  points  in  regard  to  »nlk 
may  be  stated.  Milk,  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is  not 
pure.  It  contains  several  gases  (carbonic  acid  for  one), 
some  of  which  escape  from  the  milk  during  the  milking, 
causing  the  foaming  in  the  pail,  and  these  gases  partake 
strongly  of  the  character  of  the  flesh  of  the  cow.  They 
have  the  same  odor  as  the  meat  of  a  freshly  slaughtered 
animal,  which  it  is  well  known,  will  quickly  spoil  unless 
cooled  and  well  aerated.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
animal  impurities  act  as  a  strong  ferment,  which,  if  re¬ 
tained,  would  quickly  cause  the  milk  to  sour  and  actually 
putrefy.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments,  I  put  up  some 
bottles  of  milk  filled  directly  from  the  cow  and  sealed  at 
once,  and  the  milk  when  opened  after  12  hours  was  offen¬ 
sively  odoriferous  ;  a  yellow  oily  matter  floated  on  the  sur- 
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face,  and  had  all  the  odors  of  stale  flesh,  and  after  three 
days  smelt  like  a  dead  animal.  This,  and  possibly  other, 
animal  products  are  got  rid  of  in  the  form  of  vapor  by  the 
aeration  or  are  condensed  on  the  cooling  pipe  and  so  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  milk.  The  quantity  of  this  matter 
gathered  from  200  quarts  of  milk  during  the  cooling  was 
so  considerable  that  water  alone  would  not  clean  the  worm 
pipe  perfectly,  but  strong  soda  lye  was  used  to  dissolve  it, 
and  prepare  the  cooler  for  the  next  use.  Cooling  in  an 
open  jar  would  not  have  the  desired  effect,  because  only 
the  surface  of  the  milk  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  thorough  aeration  in  a  pure  atmosphere  (not 
.in  a  stable)  is  required  to  evaporate  the  impurities  of 
the  milk. 

In  butter  making  I  have  found  this  aeration  and  slow 
cooling  necessary  to  secure  a  fine  quality  both  for  keeping 
and  for  flavor.  I  have  found  since  experimenting  with 
milk  for  bottling,  that  before  the  milk  is  put  away  in  the 
cold  tank  in  the  deep  pails,  not  less  than  three  strainings, 
exposing  the  milk  to  the  air  thoroughly  as  it  passes  from 
the  strainer,  as  well  as  from  the  pails,  are  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  animal  gases  of  the  milk.  One  may  more  fully 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  this  by  noting  the  frequently 
offensive  odors  of  the  perspiration  from  a  cow,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  milk  is  subjected  to  the  very  same  impuri¬ 
ties  in  the  blood  which  pass  off  through  the  skin,  and  the 
milk  must  be  purified  of  this  offensive  matter,  which  acts 
chemically,  as  well  as  odoriferously,  to  hasten  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  milk  as  it  does  also  that  of  the  flesh. 


GARDENING  NOTES  FROM  BOSTON. 

GREEN  HOUSES— HANDLING  MANURE. 

The  market  gardeners  of  Boston  and  vicinity  are  at  fever 
heat  over  the  construction  of  green  houses,  and  before  Oc¬ 
tober  the  number  of  these  will  have  very  materially  in¬ 
creased.  In  Arlington  and  Belmont  this  is  particularly 
apparent.  The  season  just  closed  has  been  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  one,  and  the  prices  obtained  have  been  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  This  has  led  to  an  increase  of  existing  plants  as  well 
as  to  the  construction  of  many  new  ones  by  those  who  are 
rather  slow  to  take  up  any  new  idea  ;  but  who,  after  see¬ 
ing  the  good  returns  made  to  those  who  first  went  into  the 
business  several  years  ago,  have  now  concluded  to  make 
the  attempt  and  strive  to  get  some  of  the  pickings  of  their 
enterprising  neighbors.  We  continue  to  hear  the  predic¬ 
tions  that  were  heard  five  years  ago,  that  the  business 
would  be  overdoue  as  the  hot-bed  cultivation  had  been  ; 
but  it  is  just  as  far  from  the  fact  now  as  it  was  then. 
When  the  profits  of  one  season  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  first  cost  of  these  houses,  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  embaik  in  the  business. 

Many  mistakes  were  made  in  the  early-constructed 
houses,  such  as  the  using  of  hot  bed  sashes  in  the  roofs, 
which  were  found  to  be  worthless;  they  did  not  admit 
light  enough  in  the  short  winter  days  except  for  raising 
parsley  and  rhubarb,  as  the  ribs  of  the  sashes  were  too 
close  together.  The  size  of  glass  now  used  is  16  by  24 
inches,  laid  the  long  way  up  and  down.  A  larger  spread 
than  16  inches  endangers  a  liability  of  the  sash  being 
crushed  by  weight  of  enow. 

The  most  practicable  mode  of  heating  these  houses  is 
still  an  open  question — whether  with  live  steam  or  circulat¬ 
ing  warm  water.  Some  of  the  best  lettuces  that  went  to 
market  last  winter  were  raised  by  warm-water  heat.  One 
grower  in  particular  heats  31,000  square  feet  of  glass  from 
one  system  of  boilers  situated  at  a  common  center.  His 
pipes  were  two  inches  wrought  iron  instead  of  the  old  size 
of  four  inches.  He  made  a  very  interesting  experiment  in 
putting  an  Auburndale  thermometer  into  the  flow  pipe 
and  one  into  the  return.  This  was  to  determine  the  loss 
of  heat  in  the  water  flowing  around  the  house  and  back 
into  the  boiler.  The  result  was  that  the  flow  marked 
190  degrees  and  the  return  165  degrees,  showing  a  loss  of 
only  25  degrees  after  flowing  150  feet.  His  pipes  gradually 
rose  from  the  moment  they  left  the  boiler  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  back  over  the  boiler;  they  then  made  a  direct 
drop  into  it.  By  this  mode  the  lighter  warm  particles  of 
water  are  continually  seeking  the  highest  point,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  a  complete  circulation. 

I  speak  in  detail  of  this  to  contest  the  argument  of  the 
steam  men,  which  is  that  warm  water  will  heat  a  small 
plant  all  right,  but  that  in  an  extensive  range  of  houses 
steam  is  the  only  medium  that  can  be  profitably  used.  As 
far  as  the  economy  of  fuel  is  concerned,  the  experiments  of 
the  Mass.  Experiment  Station  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Michigan  Station,  have  determined  this  point,  giving 
warm  water  the  preference  by  about  25  per  cent.  There  is 
always  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  whether  warm 
water  or  steam  is  used— it  must  be  always  provided  that 
the  exposed  fire  surfaces  in  the  boiler  can  be  readily  cleaned 
of  soot  and  ash,  for  this  point  determines  the  economy  of 
fuel.  Possibly  a  cast-iron  boiler  will  be  devised  that  will 
admit  of  ease  in  cleaning,  but  there  is  now  no  boiler  that 
can  be  more  readily  cleaned  than  those  of  the  tubular 
wrought-iron  style. 

The  subject,  what  is  the  most  practicable  mode  of  hand¬ 
ling  manure  to  get  the  most  fertility  out  of  it,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  considerable  length  by  the  Boston  Market 
Gardeners’  Association  during  the  past  winter.  Some 
maintained  that  to  spread  it  upon  the  land  in  the  fall  and 
plow  it  in  would  give  the  best  returns;  others  would 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  land  as  it  was  brought 
from  the  city  ;  while  others  would  drop  it  in  small  piles. 
It  was  particularly  noticeable  that  all  the  advocates  of  the 
different  modes  mentioned  were  what  would  be  termed 
farm  gardeners  or  gardeners  situated  10,  15  or  20  miles 
back  in  the  country,  and  grew  but  one  crop  upon  the  land 
and  that  a  late  one.  All  the  market  gardeners  who  get 
the  most  it  can  produce  out  of  a  piece  of  land,  are  situated 
five  to  seven  miles  out,  and  who  grow  two  and  three  crops  on 
the  land  in  one  season ;  in  fact,  gardeners  who  pursue  the 


intensive  plan,  all  advocated  piling  the  manure  in  large 
heaps  and  handling  it  over  twice  and  even  thrice  to  fer¬ 
ment  it  evenly,  thus  making  it  nearly  as  fine  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Again,  the  heat  generated  by  the  several  fermenta¬ 
tions  destroys  the  germs  of  all  weed  and  grass  seeds.  Still 
another  advantage  this  mode  has,  is  that  of  presenting  to 
the  early  growing  spring  crops  manure  in  a  partially  de¬ 
composed  condition,  which  means,  that  the  several  fertil¬ 
izing  ingredients  are  partially  soluble,  hence  the  shorter 
time  needed  to  make  them  entirely  so  and  available  for  the 
forced  growth  of  vegetation.  When  it  is  considered  that 
fermentation  does  not  proceed  until  the  soil  attains  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  60  degrees  F.,  this  partial  fermentation 
above  ground  means  so  much  advantage,  and  its  effects 
can  be  noticed  in  the  improved  character  of  the  early 
growth  of  plants.  A  very  instructive  illustration  of  the 
availability  of  a  soluble  fertilizer  is  found  in  the  results  of 
spreading  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  on  our  winter  spinach 
beds ;  the  forced  growth  is  wonderful,  all  owing  to  the  sol¬ 
uble  nitrate  being  presented  to  the  spinach  when  the 
ground  is  too  cold  for  the  crop  to  obtain  them  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  mode  of  fermentation  of  manure  in  the  soil. 

The  writer  received  a  very  instructive  lesson  froTn  the 
operations  of  a  neighbor  who  spread  his  manure  broad¬ 
cast  late  last  fall.  Owing  to  an  absence  of  snow  the  wind 
distributed  it  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  where  he 
spread  another  dressing  in  the  fall,  in  those  places  where 
the  manure  had  succeeded  in  lying  where  he  had  put  it  - 
which  was  owing  to  a  basin-like  formation  of  part  of  the 
piece — it  prevented  the  frost  from  coming  out  of  the  land 
until  quite  late  in  the  season.  Upon  the  whole,  the  sense 
of  the  discussion  last  mouth  was  that  we  should  pile 
the  manure  in  large  heaps  and  handle  it  over  often. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  operations  of  the  market 
gardener  in  the  summer  is  the  hauling  of  manure.  The 
necessity  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  gardeners  did 
not  keep  the  stables  clean  in  the  summertime  they  would 
have  to  scratch  around  to  get  hot  manure  for  their  hot¬ 
beds  in  winter,  and  the  chances  would  be  that  they  would 
run  short  just  when  they  needed  it  most.  But  all  this  will  be 
changed  soon  ;  hothouses  will  take  tne  place  of  hot-beds 
and  artificial  fertilizers  will  take  the  place  of  horse  manure 
in  the  field— in  a  measure  at  least.  Of  course,  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil  will  have  to  be  maintained,  but  that 
will  require  only  a  small  part  of  the  manure  now  used. 
What  is  the  use  of  spending  the  energies  of  a  man  and 


two  horses  half  a  day  to  haul  a  cord  of  manure  that  con¬ 
tains  but  25  pounds  of  actual  fertility  when  we  can  obtain 
the  same  amount  in  artificial  fertilizers  “for only  asong  ?” 
How  often  do  notsome  of  the  old  “  mossbacks”  attempt 
to  convince  us  that  artificial  fertilizers  are  nothing  but 
stimulators  of  plants,  as  alcohol  is  of  man.  To  the  dogs 
with  such  talk  !  Any  school  boy  knows  that  “  phosphate  ” 
and  potash  remain  in  the  soil  until  taken  from  it  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation  of  some  sort.  As  for  ammonia,  if 
perchance,  one  application  of  this  element  has  leached 
down  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  another  can  be  made 
upon  the  ground  previous  to  a  rain,  and  it  will  be  carried 
to  the  roots  in  a  jiffy.  H- 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

III. 

Friendly  parasitic  insects;  Ichneumon  files;  Chalcld 
flies;  Chrysid  flies;  Proctotrupid  flies;  practical 
hints. 

The  bees  and  wasps  are  not  the  only  beneficial  insects  in 
the  highest  order.  There  are  four  large  families  of  para¬ 
sites,  whose  praise,  though  rarely  sung,  may  well  be  in  the 
mouth  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil.  These  insects  are  mostly 
small,  and,  accordingly,  are  rarely  seen  by  those  whom 
they  benefit.  .They  are  the  great  families  of  parasites. 
They  lay  their  eggs  on  or  in  some  other  insect,  and  as  the 
eggs  hatch,  the  young  parasites  feed  away  on  their  living 
victim,  till  they  become  fat  and  full-fed,  and  the  host  be¬ 
comes  a  mere  shell,  the  yet  living  home  and  diet  of  the 
larval  parasites.  Often  the  host  lives  on  till  its  persecut¬ 
ors  are  fully  developed.  These  latter  not  infrequently 
come  forth  and  spin  their  cocoon  in  egg-like  masses  on  the 
back  of  their  victim.  Often  the  victim  has  enough 
strength  remaining  to  spin  its  own  cocoon,  and  thus  it 
prepares  a  snug  retreat  for  the  very  enemies  that  have 
devoured  it. 

The  largest  family  of  these  parasites  is  the  Ichneumon- 
idm,  or  Ichneumon  flies,  including  the  Braconid®.  These 
are  long,  wasp-like  insects,  with  long,  slender  abdomens, 
and  the  females  have  long  ovipositors.  In  some  cases  these 
hair-like  ovipositors  are  three  or  four  inches  long.  Nearly 
all  our  injurious  insects  have  some  species  of  Ichneumon 
fly  to  prey  upon  them.  Thus  it  is  that  our  curculio, 
our  army-worm,  our  Hessian  fly,  as  well  as  our  cut¬ 
worms,  etc.,  instead  of  being  destructive  every  year, 
are  only  occasionally  sufficiently  numerous  to  awaken 
anxiety  and  alarm.  They  are  generally  kept  in  check  by 
these  vigilant  parasites.  Occasionally  they  get  a  brief 
advantage,  perhaps  through  some  misfortune— possibly 
some  epidemic— among  the  parasites,  and  so  we  say  we 


have  insect  years.  We  might  better  say  years  when  our 
insect  enemies  have  eluded  these  vigilant  parasites.  A  few 
years  ago  many  of  our  forest  trees  were  threatened  with 
utter  ruin  from  a  bark  louse.  These  parasites  commenced 
an  attack  upon  the  pests,  and  in  two  years  it  was  difficult 
to  find  a  single  bark  louse.  The  tiny  parasites  had  nearly 
exterminated  a  very  terrible  insect  pest  with  which  we 
could  hardly  cope  unaided.  In  a  similar  way  I  have  known 
the  army-worm,  Hessian  fly  and  wheat  plant  louse  to  be 
overcome,  and  our  valuable  farm  products  to  be  saved  from 
destruction. 

The  Chalcid  flies  a  (Chalcididm)  so  named  from  their  me¬ 
tallic  golden  color,  are  nearly  or  quite  as  serviceable  as  are 
the  Ichneumon  flies.  They  are  even  more  wasp  like  in 
form.  They  are  very  small,  and  are  easily  known  by  the 
very  simple  venation  of  their  wings.  Their  habits  are  like 
those  of  the  Ichneumon  flies. 

The  Chrysid  flies  h  (Chyrsididse)  are  more  of  the  form  of 
sand  flies  than  of  wasps.  They  are  usually  bright-green 
or  blue,  roll  up  when  caught,  and  are  less  common  and  so 
less  important  than  are  those  of  the  other  two  families. 
Their  habits  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  others. 

The  last  family  are  the  Proctotrupias  c  (Proctotrupid®). 
These  are  very  minute,  and  often  parasitic  on  eggs  of  other 
insects.  The  other  day  I  found  on  my  currant  bushes,  the 
eggs  of  some  very  injurious  bugs.  To-day  I  find  that  from 
each  egg  comes  forth  a  Proctotrupid  fly.  Thus  an  enemy 
is  nipped  in  the  bud  or  rather  in  the  egg.  These  flies  are 
so  very  small,  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  good  they 
do.  It  is  possible  that  they  perform  services  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  others. 

PRACTICAL  niNTS. 

We  often  destroy  insects  by  the  use  of  poisons  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  larva  and  pupa  state.  Thus  we  use  Buhach  to 
destroy  the  cabbage  caterpillar,  kerosene  emulsion  to  ex¬ 
terminate  aphides  and  London-purple  to  overcome  the 
potato  beetle.  Close  observation  will  often  detect  in  such 
insects  coloration,  which  indicates  parasitism  When  we 
discover  such  attacks  from  parasites,  we  should  not  destroy 
the  pest,  but  leave  it  to  the  parasites.  They  will  destroy 
it  more  cheaply  than  we  can,  and  in  doing  it,  will  preserve 
their  lives  for  future  conquests  of  the  same  desirable 
nature.  Again  we  can  by  shipping  paras'tized  insects 
often  distribute  the  parasites,  and  so  send  our  blessing  to 
aid  others.  Dr.  Lintner  thus  distributed  a  very  minute 
Proctotrupid,  by  sending  eggs  of  the  currant  saw  fly  to 
various  entomologists  of  the  several  States. 

Oftentimes  a  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
parasites  will  bring  hope  to  the  farmer.  He  will  see  in 
these  relief  from  threatened  ruin.  Often  it  may  lead  him 
to  sow  or  plant  where  otherwise  he  would  have  no  courage 
to  do  so.  Thus  a  stu  iy  ot  these  minute  friends  will  amply 
reward  the  practical  man  on  his  farm,  or  in  his  garden  and 
orchard.  A.  J.  COOK. 


TWO  TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Lift  Upward.— I  recently  heard  a  preacher  give  as  an 
excellent  motto:  “Look  upward,  lift  upward.”  I  wish  to 
apply  the  latter  portion  to  myself  and  my  fellow  farmers 
in  reference  to  our  farm  help.  Looking  backwards  for  35 
years,  1  think  that  a  gulf  now  exists  between  the  farmer 
and  his  hired  help,  which  was  not  formerly  observable. 
The  help  has  in  too  many  cases  gone  down,  and  is  not  to¬ 
day  accorded  the  social  position  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  We  can  help  our  farm  laborers  by  teaching  them  how 
to  save  and  how  to  invest.  To  illustrate,  a  numberof  years 
ago  my  father  told  a  colored  laborer  who  was  addicted  to 
drink,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  commence  to  make 
provision  for  old  age.  The  reply  was  that  he  could  not  save 
his  money.  He  had  no  place  to  keep  it.  My  father  offered 
to  receive  any  small  amounts  and  to  pay  five  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  same.  This  was  at  a  time  when  money  readily 
brought  from  seven  to  10  per  cent.  This  colored  laborer 
died  in  about  20  years,  worth  some  .$7,000.  It  was  a  habit  of 
my  honored  ancestor  to  purchase  small  properties  and  then 
to  sell  them  to  deserving  men  on  small  annual  payments. 
In  this  way,  these  men  were  taught  to  save  and  to  securely 
invest  their  savings.  I  have  often  thought  how  much  good 
might  be  done,  if  we  all  did  likewise  as  the  opportunity 
offered.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  drinking  man  reformf 
as  he  was  trying  to  pay  on  his  little  home.  Oh  for  the 
infusion  of  a  little  practical  hard  business  sense  into  some 
of  our  earnest  temperance  workers  1  I  have  seen  a  man  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink  pay  for  a  comfortable  new  house  in  this 
town  in  less  than  two  years,  simply  because  he  found  per¬ 
sons  to  encourage  him  and  to  receive  his  earnings  which  he 
could  not  himself  keep.  Some  farmers  -object  to  married 
help  on  the  farm,  but  such  men,  if  the  proper  kind,  build 
up  the  country  far  more  than  the  single,  reckless  kind. 
Let  each  do  everything  possible  to  lift  up  his  fellows,  as  he 
himself  plods  upward. 

Our  Public  Schools.— Discussion  in  the  right  spirit 
will  do  the  schools  no  harm.  It  may  do  them  much  good. 
Evils  creep  into  all  earthly  institutions,  no  matter  how 
wisely  founded,  and  these  evils  so  often  impair  the  insti¬ 
tutions  as  to  destroy  all  their  value,  even  long  before  they 
cause  the  institutions  to  fall.  Our  public  schools  are  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Too  often  people  will  not 
listen  to  criticism  ;  they  will  not  believe  that  the  schools 
can  be  far  from  right.  The  schools  are  most  impaired  by 
inferior  teachers.  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  schools 
should  at  this  time  of  the  year  give  much  thought  to 
securing  the  best  possible  persons  to  have  charge  of  them 
the  coming  winter.  The  teachers  are  often  entirely 
too  young.  It  has  not  been  an  unalloyed  blessing  that  the 
schools  have  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
young  women.  Women  teach  young  children  best,  but  by 
no  means  do  they  commonly  inspire  young  men  and  young 
women  with  confidence  as  do  men  teachers.  We  want 
teachers  who  can  bring  to  the  schools  the  young  men  and 
young  women  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  as  was  the  case  in 
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the  past.  We  want  teachers  with  established  characters, 
so  that  they  can  mold  character  in  the  right  direction. 
The  young  bov  or  girl  teacher  cannot,  by  any  means, 
always  do  this.  We  want  teachers  who  possess  some  fund  of 
general  knowledge,  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
world.  Boy  and  girl  teachers  in  their  teens  have  not  these 
qualifications.  We  want  men  and  women  of  practical 
common  sense,  of  gumption,  as  teachers  in  our  country 
public  schools.  The  mere  book-worm,  no  matter  how 
learned,  is  not  the  teacher  for  the  country  schools.  We 
ought  to  have  men  who  can  teach  the  boys  how  to  graft, 
to  bud.  to  measure  land,  to  lay  drains,  to  shoot,  to  swim, 
to  measure  timber,  sawed  and  on  the  stump,  to  measure 
corn  in  the  crib  and  hay  in  the  mow  ;  in  a  word,  teachers 
who  can  teach  with  and  without  text-books.  There  is 
another  need.  Every  town  or  township  should  have  an 
academy  or  high  school,  to  which  those  ambitious  youths 
who  desire  more  than  the  district  schools  can  furnish, 
may  go.  This  academy  should  be  partly  supported  by 
public  money  and  partly  by  fees.  DR.  G.  G.  G. 


WISCONSIN  CELERY  CULTURE. 

J.  M.  SMITH. 

Consumption  of  celery  greatly  increased ;  trenches  no 
longer  dug;  cultivation,  “banking,"  cutting,  cost 
and  amount  of  labor  required ;  storing  and  market¬ 
ing  ;  varieties ,  etc. 

The  consumption  of  celery  has  increased  wonderfully  in 
the  West  within  the  last  10  years.  With  this  increase  of 
consumption  have  come  cheaper  and  more  expeditious 
methods  of  growing  and  handling  it.  We  no  longer  dig 
trenches  in  which  to  put  the  plants,  but  set  them  on  top 
of  the  ground  in  the  same  way  we  set  cabbage,  except  that 
we  put  the  celery  plants  in  rows  about  3,K  feet  apart,  and 
about  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  We  do  nothing  to  the 
crop,  except  to  keep  it  clean,  until  the  plants  are  from  six 
to  eight  inches  high,  when  we  give  them  what  we  call 
the  first  handling.  This  consists  in  running  a  plow  or 
cultivator  through  between  the  rows;  men  follow  and 
gather  the  stalks  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  draw 
some  of  the  loose  earth  around  the  plant,  and  press  it 
closely  around  it  in  order  to  compel  the  stalks  to  assume 
an  upright  growth,  which  most  varieties  will  not  do  of 
their  own  accord.  If  the  celery  is  designed  for  a  late 
winter  market,  I  think  it  better  to  do  but  little  banking 
beyond  the  above-named,  as  it  keeps  better  in  a  pit  or  else¬ 
where,  and  will  bleach  itself  during  the  winter.  For  fall 
and  early  winter  use,  we  go  through  it  about  three  times 
in  the  process  of  banking.  In  the  early  handling  four  men 
will  about  go  through  one  acre  in  one  day,  and  do  it  well. 

In  banking  it  will  take  at  least  six  men,  and,  in  a  heavy, 
clay  soil,  more  than  that  number.  We  almost  always 
bank  it  twice,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
banking  at  not  less  than  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre. 

All  that  is  intended  for  either  early  or  late  winter  use, 
we  leave  in  the  ground  until  we  fear  hard  freezing 
weather.  An  ordinary  white  frost  will  not  damage  it. 
When  we  are  ready  to  harvest  the  crop,  one  man  has  a 
heavy  long-handled  garden  spade  which  he  strikes  down 
through  the  banking  and  under  the  plant ;  his  assistant 
has  hold  of  the  top  of  the  stalks  and  lifts  it  out  of  the 
ground  with  the  earth  still  clinging  to  its  roots.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  each  blow  of  the  spade  will  loosen  one  plant. 
Other  men  follow  and  gather  them  up  and  set  them  in 
boxes,  which  are  put  upon  a  wagon  and  hauled  away 
either  to  the  cellar  or  pit  where  they  are  to  be  kept  until 
sent  to  market.  At  the  pit  or  cellar  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  boxes  and  stood  upon  the  ground.  We  are  careful  in 
the  handling  to  shake  off  as  little  of  the  earth  from  the 
roots  as  possible.  As  a  general  rule,  I  like  to  give  them  a 
thorough  wetting  about  the  roots  after  I  have  finished 
handling  them.  Here  they  are  left  until  they  are  taken 
out  and  dressed  for  market.  Wheu  we  gather  the  crop, 
we  break  off  all  dead  or  decayed  stems  and  leaves,  aud 
leave  only  the  fresh,  green  portions  to  go  into  winter 
quarters. 

The  real  demand  for  celery  with  us  commences  about 
Thanksgiving,  and  continues  steadily  until  the  following 
spring.  Previous  to  the  above  date,  the  sales  are  compar¬ 
atively  light.  When  preparing  celery  for  market,  we 
break  off  the  coarse,  outside  leaf  stems  and  then  use 
knives  with  blades  about  four  to  six  inches  long,  in  trim¬ 
ming  off  the  roots.  It  is  then  put  into  a  tub  of  water  and 
washed  clean.  For  this  purpose  we  use  cheap,  stiff  brushes, 
which  are  much  better  than  either  a  cloth,  or  the  naked 
hands.  This  being  done,  it  is  tied  up  in  bunches  of  either 
one-half,  or  one  dozen  in  a  bunch,  as  our  customers  prefer. 
It  is  carefully  packed  in  clean  boxes,  and  shipped  to  cus¬ 
tomers  as  they  order.  I  rarely  sell  any  on  commission,  and 
my  customers  do  not  often  order  more  than  three  or  four 
days’  supply  at  a  time,  as  it  is  of  much  better  quality  when 
fresh  from  the  cellar  or  pit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for 
the  table  when  it  leaves  for  market,  though  the  consumers 
often  take  off  some  of  the  outside  leaf  stems,  which  are 
nice  for  soups,  and  use  only  the  centers  for  the  table, 
which  are  considered  much  the  best.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  labor  to  grow  and  pre¬ 
pare  an  acre  of  celery  for  the  market.  A  good  crop  ought 
to  give  1.G00  dozen  bunches.  I  grow  it  almost  exclusively 
as  a  second  crop.  I  am  about  commencing  to  set  plants 
for  the  winter  market— July  10— and  shall  continue  to  set 
it  as  I  take  off  other  crops,  until  about  the  1st  of  August. 
The  later  it  is  grown,  provided  it  reaches  a  fair  size,  the 
better  it  keeps  through  the  winter,  and  the  better  is  its 
quality.  The  White  Plume  is  a  very  popular  variety  at 
present.  It  is  a  very  quick  grower,  very  showy  upon  the 
table  and  is  much  liked  at  hotels.  It  is  not  a  good  winter 
keeper,  aud  is  in  my  opinion  far  inferior  to  the  Golden 
Dwarf  both  in  quality  and  as  a  winter  keeper. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Importance  of  Sweet  Cassava  as  a  Food  Plant. 

Several  Subscribers. — Will  some  of  your  Florida  sub¬ 
scribers  tell  us  about  the  cultivation  and  value  of  cassava  ? 

ANSWERED  BT  SHERMAN  ADAMS,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 

The  most  productive,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  important,  of  the  many  vegetables  that  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  Florida  is  Manihot  aipi,  or  sweet  cassava. 

It  thrives  upon  any  soil  that  is  not  too  wet,  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  the  high  pine  lands,  though  the  better 
the  soil  the  more  productive  the  plant.  It  is  surprising 
that  its  cultivation  is  not  more  general,  as  it  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  which  is  highly  relished  by  beast  and  fowl, 
and  when  properly  prepared,  gives  a  large  variety  of  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes  for  the  household.  It  yields  immensely, 
from  three  to  20,  or  more,  tons  per  acre,  and  requires  little, 
if  any,  more  care  or  labor  in  its  cultivation  than  a  field  of 
corn,  while  the  product  of  a  single  acre  will  give  more  food 
than  six  acres  of  wheat.  In  tropical  countries,  the  poison¬ 
ous  kind,  Manihot  utilissima,  is  chiefly  grown,  and  from 
it  is  derived  the  principal  breadstuff  of  the  people,  the 
poisonous  principle  being  dispelled  by  heat.  Arrowroot 
and  tapioca,  as  well  as  cassava,  are  manufactured  from 
the  tubers  of  both  species. 

Cassava  can  be  planted  at  any  season  of  the  year  by 
sticking  a  whole  or  a  piece  of  a  stalk  four  or  five  inches  in 
the  ground,  leaving  two  or  more  leaves  above  the  surface, 
and  will  grow  from  year  to  year  if  protected  from  frost. 

If  the  canes  are  cut  and  the  roots  left  in  the  ground,  it  can 
be  readily  protected  from  frost  by  hoeing  the  earth  up  over 
the  stumps.  To  grow  a  good  crop  of  sweet  cassava,  the 
only  kind  cultivated  in  Florida,  put  the  ground  in  a  good 
state  of  tilth  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  The  more  fertil¬ 
izer  one  harrows  in,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  growth. 

In  this  latitude,  the  best  time  to  plant  is  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  first  of  March.  If  planted  earlier  it 
may  be  nipped  by  frost,  and,  if  much  later,  the  heat  re¬ 
flected  from  the  sand  will  scorch  the  tender  leaves  before 
it  gets  sufficient  growth  to  shade  the  ground.  The  plant 
bears  seeds  in  pods  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Irish  potato 
balls,  four  white  seeds  to  each  pod,  resembling  somewhat 
a  sunflower  seed.  The  crop  is  secured,  however,  by  plant¬ 
ing  pieces  of  the  stalks  of  the  previous  year’s  growth, 
which  have  been  cut  before  the  first  frost  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place.  These  are  cut  with  a  fine,  sharp  saw  into  pieces 
three  to  four  inches  in  length.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
planting  is  to  run  furrows  four  feet  apart,  and  three  to 
four  inches  deep,  and  drop  the  seed  pieces  at  intervals  of 
four  feet,  turning  the  furrow  back  upon  them.  A  later 
method  is  to  make  holes  with  a  sharpened  stick,  put  the 
seed  piece  in,  top  end  up,  kick  on  a  little  dirt  and  press 
it  down  with  the  foot  about  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  after  cultivation  is  about  the  same  as  for 
corn,  but  the  surface  is  kept  level.  A  handful  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  or  any  other  good  fertilizer,  scattered  around 
the  plant  at  the  first  hoeing  has  a  good  effect. 

The  cassava  is  not  only  a  useful  but,  also,  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  growing  from  three  to  six  or  more  feet  in 
hlght  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  cultivation,  etc. 
The  main  stalks,  of  which  there  are  frequently  several  to 
each  hill,  are  smooth  and  of  a  pale  green  color.  Circling 
aronnd  these  are  numerous  slender,  red  branches  from  six 
to  16  inches  long  and  at  the  end  of  each  a  drooping  fan 
made  up  of  seven  or  eight  sharp  pointed,  dark  green  leaves 
from  four  to  10  inches  in  length  and  IK  to  two  inches  wide 
at  the  broadest  part.  The  main  stalk  usually  divides  near 
the  top  into  two  or  three  branches.  The  plants  are  quite 
symmetrical  in  shape  and  present  an  impenetrable  foliage 
giving  a  dense  shade.  The  size  of  the  tubers,  which  vary  in 
number  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  to  each  plant,  is  indi¬ 
cated  bv  the  thriftiness  of  the  stalk,  and  they  weigh  from 
one  to  10  or  more  pounds  each.  They  usually  grow  nearly 
horizontally  with  and  at  a  depth  of  three  to  six  inches  from 
the  surface.  They  are  very  brit'le  and  a  novice  finds  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  whole  and  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  easily  it  is  done  by  an  experienced  hand. 
The  tubers  grow  to  a  length  of  from  one  to  five  feet  with  a 
diameter  of  one  to  four  inches.  They  are  dug  as  wanted, 
as  the  roots  usually  begin  to  decay  in  three  or  four  days 
after  digging,  though  I  have  a  root  that  was  dug  last 
winter,  laid  up  on  a  beam  and  forgotten,  that  appears  per¬ 
fectly  sound  and  is  dried  as  hard  as  a  bone.  If  the  frost 
cuts  down  the  tops,  no  matter,  if  you  have  saved  your 
seed  for  the  next  season’s  planting.  The  stalk  dies  down 
if  frozen,  but  in  South  Florida,  where  we  seldom  have  ice 
thicker  than  window-glass,  they  sprout  up  the  next  spring 
and  grow  right  along  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  cut  down  again  by  a  late  February  frost, 
but  they  sprout  up  again  and  go  right  on  growing  as  vig¬ 
orously  as  ever  if  not  frozen  below  the  lower  buds. 

Cassava  can  be  prepared  in  so  many  ways  that  a  long  ar_ 
tide  would  be  requisite  to  give  even  a  partial  description. 
For  live  stock,  the  tubers  should  be  washed  and  sliced  in  a 
hay  or  vegetable  cutter.  For  household  use  they  may  be 
boiled  like  potatoes,  with  or  without  their  outer  skins,  which 
wring  off  easily  showing  the  beautiful  pink  skin  under¬ 
neath.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  or  grated,  they  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition  to  soups  and  stews.  Grated  and  mixed  with 
corn  meal  and  wheat  flour  and  cooked  on  the  griddle,  or 
baked  in  the  oven,  they  make  excellent  cakes,  or  they  may 
be  used  in  raised  bread  if  added  at  the  last  kneading. 
Boiled  and  chopped  when  cold,  they  are  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  potatoes  in  hash  or  codfisn  balls,  or  are  good  as 
fried|cakes.by  themselves.  Starch  is  made  by  grating  the 


roots  and  washing  them  thoronghlv.  laying  the  pulp  aside 
to  be  made  into  puddings  or  dried  for  future  use.  When 
the  water  settles,  the  starch  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  By  the  addition  of  other  ingredients  the 
grated  root  makes  excallent  custards,  puddings,  etc  ,  etc. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  products  that  can  ne  so  acceptably 
used  in  so  great  a  variety  of  ways.  Cassava  is  %  erv  car¬ 
bonaceous,  hence  quite  fattening.  For  stock  and  family 
use  there  is  no  product  that  can  be  so  easily  secured  or 
that  will  give  so  great  and  satisfactory  returns  as 
cassava. 

Tuberculous  Cows? 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Fort  Littleton,  Pa.— Several  of  my  cows  have 
a  bad  cough.  One  has  been  affected  with  it  since  I  bought 
her  in  February.  She  is  quite  thin  in  flesh,  has  fallen  off 
in  her  milk,  and,  at  times,  seems  to  be  greatly  distressed 
by  it,  as  it  is  violent  and  frequent.  Others  of  the  herd  are 
troubled  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  They  are  well 
taken  care  of.  being  sheltered  at  night  during  wet 
weather,  and  sometimes  put  in  the  stable  during  the  day 
if  heavy  rains  come.  Particular  symptoms  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe,  as  I  do  not  know  what  The  Rural  wants  to  know. 
Give  treatment. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  history  and  symptoms  point  to  tuberculosis  as  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Owing  to  the  dangerous  character 
of  this  disease,  not  only  to  the  cattle  but  to  man  (being  the 
same  as  tuberculosis  or  consumption  in  man)  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  employment  of  a  competent  veterinarian  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  herd  at  once  :  and  if  they  are  found  tuberculous, 
the  infected  animals  should  be  slaughtered  and  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  further  spreading 
of  the  disease  should  be  adopted.  It  would  be  perfectly 
proper  for  our  inquirer  to  report  the  case  to  the  State  Vet¬ 
erinarian  so  as  to  have  the  herd  officially  inspected,  and,  if 
they  are  found  diseased  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  authorities  in  suppressing  the  outbreak. 

CEdema  and  Partial  Paralysis  In  a  Mare  During 

Pregnancy. 

J.  A.  F.,  Foyil,  I.T. — What  ails  my  mare  and  what  can  I 
do  for  her  ?  She  foaled  on  May  21.  About  two  weeks 
previous  to  that  she  became  swollen  all  along  the  belly, 
apparently  got  very  stiff  in  the  back  and  hind  legs,  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  walk.  Since  foaling  she  has  been  clumsy. 
When  still  she  stands  with  her  hind  legs  out  behind,  and 
her  back  gives  down  a  little,  and  where  the  back-bone  joins 
the  hips,  it  appears  sunk  in.  She  runs  on  the  range,  and 
has  no  feed  except  what  she  picks  up  there.  I  worked  her 
a  little  up  to  within  two  weeks  of  foaling.  This  is  her  first 
colt ;  she  is  six  years  old. 

Ans.— CEdema  or  dropsical  swellings,  especially  along 
the  ventral  surface  of  the  chest,  abdomen  and  udder,  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  mare  during  the  last  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy.  Accompanying  such  swellings  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  stiffness,  or  rarely  partial  paralysis  of  the 
hind  quarters.  These  cases  usually  recover  without  treat¬ 
ment,  within  a  few  davs  after  parturition.  For  treatment 
in  this  case,  apply  a  mustard  poultice  over  the  loins,  give 
one  table-spoonful  of  the  following  powders  in  bran, 
twice  daily  :  Powdered  gentian,  six  ounces  ;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  two  ounces;  mix. 

Umbilical  Hernia  In  a  Calf. 

M.  W.  Y.,  West  Leyden,  N  Y — In  my  two-months-old 
heifer  calf  there  is  a  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  goo*e  egg 
at  the  navel.  It  appears  to  be  getting  larger.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans  — If  the  swelling  continues  about  the  same  size,  a 
severe  blister  to  the  sac  will  check  its  growth  and  cause  it 
gradually  to  disappear.  If  the  blister  fails,  or  If  the  sac  is 
growing  more  rapidly,  apply  clamps,  as  in  castration. 
Place  the  animal  on  his  back  and  force  the  contents  of  the 
sac  into  the  abdomen,  then  apply  the  clamps  tightly  over 
the  skin  close  up  to  the  belly,  and  allow  them  to  be  worn 
until  they  drop  off. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  H.  P.,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. — What  are  the  names  of  the 
grasses  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  inclosed  ? 

Ans. — No.  L  Holcus  lanatus  ;  Soft  Grass,  Velvet  Grass. 
No  2.  Dactylis  glomerata:  Orchard  Grass.  No.  3  Festuca 
elatior  var  pratense.  Meadow  Fescue— Randall  Grass. 

A.  S.  B.,  Fort  Littleton,  Pa.—  About  what  time  (latest 
date)  may  millet  be  sown  in  this  latitude  (Fulton  County. 
Pa.)  for  hay  ?  How  much  seed  to  the  acre  ;  what  kind  of 
soil  is  best  adapted  to  it,  and  what  particular  kind  of  mil¬ 
let  would  you  recommend  ? 

Ans.  Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Allow  seven  weeks  for 
it  to  mature.  Hungarian  Grass. 

Subscriber,  Barnesvllle,  Ohio. — When  should  Black 
Locust  trees  be  cut  or  deadened  so  that  they  will  not 
sprout  ?  Is  there  any  benefit  in  salting  the  stumps  ? 

Ans. — The  middle  of  August  is  the  best  time  in  your 
locality.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  salt. 

E.  N.  H.,  Watsonville,  Fa.— As  suggested  in  one  ot  the 
numbers  of  The  Rural,  I  sent  for  the  Crosby  sweet  corn; 
so  far  I  find  it  a  good  grower,  but  greatly  inclined  to 
sucker,  almost  every  individual  stalk  having  from  two  to 
four  suckers.  Some  of  them  look  as  though  they  might 
produce  ears  if  left.  My  small  garden  is  rich  and  could 
stand  the  drain  on  it  from  the  corn,  but  is  it  advisable  to 
let  the  suckers  grow,  or  should  they  be  cut  off  to  produce 
a  fine  corn  for  table  use  ?  I  shall  let  a  few  hills  have  their 
own  way.  From  present  appearances  the  variety  would 
produce  a  world  of  fodder,  as  I  put  only  four  and  five 
kernels  in  a  hill,  and  they  have  multiplied  three  or  four 
times. 

Ana — Unless  the  corn  is  too  crowded  let  the  suckers  re¬ 
main.  Removing  them  will  not  increase  productiveness, 
and  you  will  simply  lose  so  much  fodder.  Many  of  the 
suckers  produce  ears. 
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T.  FARMERS’  CLUB-DISCUSSION. 

A  Woman’s  Intensive  Comments. 

E.  S.  L.,  Holmen,  Wis.— I  always  liked 
the  phrase  “intensive  farming;”  perhaps 
because  all  the  phenomena  of  growth,  cul¬ 
tivation  and  development  that  belong  to 
country  life  are  intenselv  interesting  to  me. 
If  T  might,  T  should  still  fly  to  the  garden 
at  daybreak  to  learn  the  exact  amount  of 
progress  things  had  made  since  I  reluctantly 
left  them  the  evening  before.  In  The 
Rural  I  have  a  sympathizer  who  answers 
my  questions,  explains  puzzles,  points  out 
dangers  ahead  and  puts  me  in  the  way  to 
prosperity  whenever  possible.  Seven  years’ 
reading  of  its  meaty  columns  inspires  me 
to  speak  as  I  feel  of  some  late  issues,  after 
first  expressing  my  great  satisfaction  over 
the  long-desired  index.  The  article  I  like 
best,  in  The  Rural  of  June  14,  is :  “  A 
Girl  Tn  a  Garden.”  Her  wisdom  in  choos¬ 
ing  those  three  specialties  is  rare.  “Family 
Cheese  making,”  page  384,  is  worth  the 
year’s  subscription  to  me  and  doubtless  to 
many  others.  Why  does  not  the  lady  who 
writes  “  Rank  Heresy,”  on  page  391,  leave 
her  table  standing  in  its  proper  place,  al¬ 
ways  set,  from  one  meal  to  the  next  ?  We 
remove  only  the  food  and  soiled  dishes, 
brush  off  crumbs  (table  cloths  last  so  much 
better),  replace  dishes  so  soon  as  washed, 
cover  with  a  large,  neat  spread,  and  so  save 
much  labor.  That  new  milking  machine 
in  Scotland  is  fine;  one  cow  is  easily  milked 
by  hand  ;  where  many  are  kept  machinery 
can  be  afforded.  I  do  wonder  if  Judy  Jones, 
page  391,  will  take  as  I  mean  it,  my  answer 
to  her  question,  “  How  can  we  educate  the 
public  conscience  and  create  right  senti¬ 
ment  on  this  very  important  subject  ?”  To 
me,  after  20  years’  experience,  there  appears 
but  one  way  :  that  is,  to  gather,  as  nearly 
as  possible  all  the  women  of  a  neighbor¬ 
hood,  village,  or  city  ward  into  some  at¬ 
tractive.  informal,  wholly  inexpensive  and 
needfnlly  elastic  association  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  matters  that  concern  women  as  home¬ 
makers  and  home-keepers.  Get  some  suit¬ 
able  speaker  whenever  possible  to  give 
foundation  thoughts  that  shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  authoritative  by  the  stupid  and 
indifferent  ones  whom  you  can  not  per¬ 
suade  yourself.  Have  a  question  box  ;  meet 
at  the  church  or  schoolhouse,  or  town  hall, 
so  as  not  to  condemn  some  women  to  extra 
labor  in  providing  the  eternal  cup  of  tea, 
cake  and  fixings,  and  let  the  members  of 
the  society  grow  into  real  women  as  fast  as 
possible.  “Hints  Aoout  Farm  Houses” 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  especially 
the  directions  for  ventilating.  “  Care  of 
Cellars”  just  goes  nicely  with  it.  “Is 
Science  Too  Dry  for  Mothers  ?”  No,  not 
exactly  too  dry,  but  it  needs  some  practical 
women  to  bridge  it  down  to  the  already 
overtaxed  mothers  who  most  need  its  sug¬ 
gestions.  Can  not  you,  dear,  kind,  sensible 
RURAL,  reprint  Mrs.  Allen’s  book  of  “  The 
Man  Wonderful  In  The  House  Beautiful  ” 
or;  something  else  that  will  answer  ?  Let 
it  run  through  the  year  as  a  serial  after 
tbe  manner  of  “  Andersonville  Violets.” 
“A  Paternal  Government”  is  obliged  to 
do  things  that  look  ridiculous  to  a  self- 
governed  people,  but  it  can  do  much  need¬ 
ful  good.  In  my  native  canton  of  Thurgau, 
Switzerland,  the  May-beetle  called  “June- 
bug”  here,  did  as  much  harm  as  the  pota¬ 
to-bug  does  here,  and  the  government 
required  every  man  to  catch  and  destroy  a 
certain  quota  of  them  under  heavy  pen¬ 
alties.  They  are  easily  caught  and  not  un¬ 
pleasant  to  handle,  but  woe  to  the  careless 
man  who  did  not  try  to  make  up  his  quota 
until  the  last  day !  Shrewd  youngsters 
with  an  eye  to  pocket  money  quickly 
caught  all  that  flew,  and  as  the  shrewd 
“  Paternal  ”  always  set  a  quota  sure  to  use 
up  every  last  catchable  bug  the  man  who 
bought  his  bugs  had  to  pay  an  extortionate 
price.  As  thunder-storms  cause  many  fires 
there  the  government  insured,  40  years  ago, 
everybody,  and  then  sent  “Fire  Inspec¬ 
tors”  at  all  and  any  unexpected  times  to 
see  that  people  did  not  become  careless. 
Education  was  compulsory,  quite  thorough, 
practical;  few  text-books  were  used,  object¬ 
teaching  being  preferred,  and  teachers, 
after  long  trials,  were  hired  for  life.  Draw¬ 
ing  and  penmanship  were  given,  as  they 
should  be,  equal  time  and  attention.  Sing¬ 
ing  and  reading  the  notes  were  taught 
along  with  the  alphabet.  Natural  history, 
bible  history,  natural  philosophy  were  so 
taught  as  to  be  a  very  great  delight  to 
us.  A  toy  telegraph  found  its  way  into 
the  schoolroom  directly  telegraphy  was 
an  established  fact.  All  the  phenomena  of 
galvanism  and  electricity  that  a  child 
could  grasp  were  exhibited  on  the  teacher’s 
desk  at  times  by  itinerant  scientists.  Our 
schoolyard  contained  many  choice  fruit 
trees.  The^boys  .aud  girls  of  the  senior 


class  gathered  the  fruits  'when  ripe  and 
distributed  them  to  all  the  children. 
Sweet,  huge,  Black-heart  cherries  passed 
round  from  desk  to  desk  on  a  hot  after¬ 
noon,  in  a  white  willow  basket,  made  sum¬ 
mer  study  much  less  of  a  hardship  than  it 
might  have  been.  One  absurd  hit  of  fun 
I  remember  taking  part  in.  Long  before 
daylight  on  St.  Sylvester’s  day  the  scholars 
gathered  in  and  about  the  teacher’s  domi¬ 
cile,  shouting  until  hoarse,  the  words : 
“  Sylvester, get  up  !”  “Sylvester, stand  oof!” 
rings  in  my  ears  still,  after  40  years  in 
America.  The  last  boy  or  girl  at  school  on 
that  day  was  nicknamed  Sylvester,  and 
carried  that  name  for  the  day.  This  was 
on  New  Year’s  Eve.  New  Year’s  gifts  of 
some  sort  were  invariably  given  to  all  the 
pupils  by  the  teacher  on  the  first  day  of 
school  each  year,  and  the  teacher  received 
a  gift  from  the  scholars.  In  some  previous 
time  of  famine  a  bequest  had  been  made  to 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  bread  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  our  school  on  set  days.  To 
avoid  waste,  and  yet  deal  honestly  with 
the  well-meaning  testator,  the  loaves 
ranged  all  the  way  from  huge,  brown,  bar¬ 
ley  ones  to  tiny  French  rolls,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  chose  what  they  liked.  The  white- 
aproned  baker  and  his  big,  white,  willow 
basket  make  such  a  pretty  picture  in  my 
childhood  memories. 

Plows  Vs.  Harrows. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  LaFatette,  Ind.— 
I  consider  a  plow  of  first  importance  on  the 
farm— of  greater  importance  than  harrow 
or  cultivator.  Further,  I  fail  to  see  how 
one  of  these  tools  can  take  the  place  of  an¬ 
other.  If  the  plow  has  not  been  used  in  the 
same  year,  within  a  reasonable  period,  I 
do  not  believe  a  harrow  will  do  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  growing  of  farm 
crops.  We  have  used  a  harrow  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  known  as  the  Gopher. 
This  has  cutting,  flange-like  blades.  For 
several  years  this  has  been  compared  with 
the  Albion  and  the  common  corn  plow  in 
cultivating  corn.  The  Gopher  blades  are  flat 
and  scrape  and  cut  somewhat  like  the  hand 
hoe.  For  three  years,  in  cultivating,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Go¬ 
pher.  In  ’88  and  ’89  the  result  was  quite  no¬ 
ticeable.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
new  diggers  and  cutting  harrows  is  to  be 
condemned,  unless  they  are  used  without  a 
plow  preceding  them.  In  experimental 
work  of  my  own,  I  have  noted  that  cereals 
gave  most  favorable  results  where  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  was  compacted.  But  I  interpreted 
the  results  in  this  wise.  The  soil  had  been 
well  plowed,  a  roller  had  simply  compacted 
the  soil  at  the  surface,  firming  it  about  the 
seed  and  leaving  a  fairly  firm  wall  of  soil 
about  the  plant  stem,  to  aid  it  in  maintain¬ 
ing  an  erect  position  at  maturity.  The  soil 
five  inches  below  was  not  compacted,  and 
in  this  the  roots  could  easily  spread.  In 
conclusion,  I  fail  to  see  how  the  use  of  new 
diggers  and  cutting  harrows  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  unless  the  breaking-up  plow  is  to 
be  entirely  discarded. 

The  South  Carolina  Political  Cam¬ 
paign. 

J.  C.  Stribling,  Anderson  Co.,  -8.  C.— 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Till¬ 
man  who  is  the  champion  of  the  farmers 
of  this  State,  and  have  watched  both  sides 
of  the  political  question  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  since  the  “  farmers’  movement  ” 
first  began  the  agitation  of  the  vital  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  economy  and  justice  in 
this  State.  I  know  that  Mr.  Tillman  was 
among  the  first  to  advocate  the  agricultural 
college,  experiment  station  and  farmers’ 
institutes  in  this  State,  and  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  facts  and  that  he  has  posed  as 
a  leader  of  the  farmers  only  when  chosen 
by  the  farmers,  and  that  he  is  a  farmer 
and  dairyman  himself  and  was  born  so,  I 
cannot  call  him  a  fraud  for  being  what  he 
is— a  good  farmer  and  dairyman  and  true 
friend  to  the  farmers’  interest  which  in¬ 
cludes  his  own  interest  also.  It  has  been 
truly  said  by  the  anti-Tillman  side  that  all 
these  educational  institutions  demanded  by 
the  farmers  have  been  granted  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  ;  but  the  farmers  say  that  it  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  fellow  who  bought  a 
horse  for  his  wife  and  rode  it  all  the  while 
himself.  The  agricultural  college  was 
smothered  under  the  wing  of  the  South 
CarolinaUniversity  in  the  city  of  Columbia, 
as  an  “  annex,”  and  one  of  the  experiment 
stations  passed  near  by  as  a  city  lot,  while 
the  farmers’  institute  officers  and  speakers 
are  merely  politicians,  lawyers  and  their 
farmer  wire-pullers,  who  junket  around  the 
State  on  $5  per  day  and  expenses  paid.  If 
that  is  not  politicians  buying  horses  for  the 
farmers’useand  doing  the  riding  themselves 
what  is  it  ?  The  campaign  in  this  State  is 
pow  at  yery  high  heat  aud  extreme  meas¬ 


ures  and  means  are  used  by  both  sides,  and 
the  line  of  the  contesting  factions  is  well 
defined  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  are  anti  Tillman  and  the  country 
is  for  Tillman  almost  to  a  man.  As  all  the 
newspapers  are  published  and  mainly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  towns,  the  large  majority  of 
them  are  anti  Tillman.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  great  obstacles  in  the  way,  “the 
farmers’  movement  ”  is  gaining  strength 
day  by  day,  and  during  the  last  session  of 
the  South  Carolina  legislature,  by  hard 
pulling  the  farmers  drew  their  college  from 
under  the  wing  of  the  South  Carolina  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  are  now  building  a  grand  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  experiment  station  at 
Fort  Hill,  a  very  fine  plantation  in  the 
Piedmont  belt  of  this  State,  which  planta¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  State  for  this 
purpose  by  the  late  Hon.  T.  J.  Clemson. 
The  farmers  now  are  demanding  control  of 
the  farmers’  institutes,  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  experiment  statious,  the  Hatch  fund, 
and  the  fertilizer  tax  ;  the  abolition  of  all 
unnecessary  offices,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
salaries  of  many  of  the  present  officers,  and 
this  is  mainly  the  cause  of  all  the  howling 
we  now  hear. 

Just  here  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  to  you 
that  I  am  not  a  politician  and  never  was  a 
candidate,  neither  do  I  belong  to  either  of 
the  organizations  known  as  the  “  Farmers’ 
Movement,”  or  the  Alliance.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  a  true-born  South  Caroli¬ 
nian  say  that  his  State  has  not,  in  reality, 
any  such  things  within  its  borders  as 
Democratic  or  Republican  parties,  but  we 
have  here  instead  “a  straight  out  white 
man’s  party,”  and  the  negro  party,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  negroes  and  a  few  office-seeking 
white  people.  The  white  people  of  South 
Carolina  who  possess  the  property  and  the 
brains,  and  compose  the  true  yeomanry, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  their 
real  political  status  as  the  East  and  West 
know  and  understand  it,  since  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  has  precluded  the  possibility  of 
any  other  issue  in  this  State  except  a  race 
issue,  and,  of  course,  if  the  South  Carolina 
farmers’  movement  were  defeated,  they 
could  not,  and  would  not,  go  to  the  negro 
and  demagogue  party,  but  would  unite 
again  with  all  the  yeomanry  of  South 
Carolina. 

Loaning  Money  to  Farmers  ;  Per¬ 
sonal  Liberty. 

E.  E.  R  ,  Grayson,  Nebraska.— I  like 
TheJ  R.  N.-Y.’s  idea  of  the  farm  loan  ar¬ 
rangement.  What  is  due  the  farmer  is 
ju-tly  due  other  trades  as  well,  and  were  I 
where  I  could,  I  would  plead  against  such 
a  gigantic  folly  with  all  my  power.  Those 
to  whom  it  would  be  the  most  benefit  do 
not  want  the  loan  at  any  rate  and  the  other 
class  would  be  no  better  off  if  they  had 
no  interest  at  all  to  pay  Then,  there  is 
another  matter  (page  402.  B.  S.  L.)  Do  you 
not  know  that  many  things  “  rape  liberty?” 
Bless  your  heart,  if  a  man  has  not  spunk 
enough  to  send  his  children  to  school,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so  if  it  takes  a 
raw-hide  to  do  it.  “  Personal  liberty  I” 
How  the  cry  comes  “sounding  down  the 
ages.”  It  killed  Abel,  it  downed  Samson, 
it  laid  Alexander  in  the  dust,  it  has  com¬ 
mitted  all  manner  of  mischief  ever  since  ; 
and  it  is  now  shaking  its  fist  in  the  face  of 
temperance,  progress  and  right,  and  crying, 
“  I  will  do  as  I  please,  God  or  no  God.” 
Some  time  ago  you  asked  if  Gen.  Butler’s 
figures  about  Western  homesteads  could 
be  proven.  Well,  lam  “right  in  the  middle 
of  it.”  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  that 
very  thing  done, and  many  men  have  proved 
up  and  received  as  loans  more  than  the 
land  was  worth.  But  people’s  eyes  are 
opened  now  and  loans  are  getting  scarcer. 
Two  men  left  here  last  month  who  had  run 
through  with  all  three  rights,  loaned 
money,  spent  it  and  just  got  enough  to¬ 
gether  to  get  away  with.  Our  crops,  except 
corn,  look  poor  indeed,  and  many  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  Some  will  certainly  suffer  this 
winter.  The  writer  has  other  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  necessaries  or  he  would  be  in  a  strait 
too. 

The  American  Book-Company  Not 
A  Trust. 

H.  A.  V.,  New  York  —The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
July  5,  is  at  hand,  and  on  page  442  I  find  an 
article  relating  to  this  company,  that  is  so 
good  in  the  main  and  shows  so  clear  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  our  purpose  in  forming  the 
company  that  I  desire  to  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  one  unfortunate  sentence: 
“  The  new  arrangement  is  a  sort  of  trust.” 
Two  other  articles  in  the  same  paper  show 
that  it  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  trust 
really  is.  We  have  no  element  of  the  trust 
organization  or  policy.  We  are  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  where  some 
of  oqr  directors  reside,  Wp  pyyn  ftftd  P9?i* 


trol  the  copyrights  or  publishing  rights  of 
all  the  books  on  our  list  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  We  bought  them  out¬ 
right  from  their  former  publishers  with  the 
plates  and  the  “  good  will  ”  connected  with 
their  school-book  business.  Our  purpose  in 
doing  this  was  to  reorganize  this  branch  of 
business  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public.  We  will  fulfill  the 
contracts  made  by  our  predecessors  and  we 
have  already  made  a  reduction  of  price  to 
all  those  who  had  contracts  for  the  supply 
of  books.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
further  reductions  in  future  years.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  our  business  is  one  that 
must  have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It 
will  be  our  aim  to  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  We  shall  offer  books 
that  have  been  accepted  as  standards  and 
shall  sell  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices.  There  are  dozens  of  publishers  who 
have  not  sold  their  publications  to  us  and 
with  whom  we  have  no  connection.  They 
will  endeavor  to  make  things  lively  for  us. 
We  aroquite  willing  to  meet  their  competi¬ 
tion  in  quality  or  prices  and  shall  not  avoid 
any  contests  within  those  lines;  but  our 
competitors  seem  disposed  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  patronage  solely  on  one  ground 
— namely  that  we  are  a  trust.  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  the  story  of  the  good  old  Quaker 
who  would  not  kill  a  dog  that  had  annoyed 
him,  but  he  would  give  him  an  ill  name. 
He  therefore  pushed  the  dog  out  of  the  door 
and  yelled  :  “  Mad  dog  I  ”  This  outcry  of 
“trust”  is  the  cry  of  “mad  dog.”  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  people  will 
fall  upon  us  with  sticks  and  stones  or 
whether  they  will  inquire  as  to  the  motives 
of  those  raising  the  outcry.  There  are  no 
constituent  firms,  companies  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Book  Company.  We 
stand  squarely  on  our  own  bottom  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  and 
we  expect  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  and 
protected  by  them.  Ten  years  ago  it  would 
not  have  harmed  an  organization  to  call  it 
a  trust.  The  word  is  a  good,  honest  one ; 
but  it  has  attained  a  new  and  disagreeable 
significance.  Certain  words  have  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  courts  to  be  libelous.  It  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  decided  by  the 
courts  that  it  is  libelous  to  call  anv 
company  a  trust,  but  the  name  has  a 
tendency  to  create  public  opinion  of  an 
unfavorable  character.  I  do  not  think  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  intended  to  “give  us  an  ill 
name  ”  and  I  therefore  write  in  mild  re¬ 
monstrance  at  being  called  any  “  sort  of  a 
trust.” 

Trees  Winter-Killed. 

G.  G.  G.,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— In  central 
Pennsylvania  I  have  noticed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trees  were  seriously  affected  by  our 
late  mild  winter,  viz.  :  weeping  willows, 
Lombardy  Poplars,  and  buttonwoods.  In 
my  locality  no  small  fruit  seems  to  have 
been  affected  at  all.  There  were  very  few 
pear,  apple,  or  peach  blossoms,  and  there 
will  be  very  little  of  such  fruit,  but  there 
has  been  a  fair  crop  of  all  small  fruits. 

B.  B.,  Sangamon  County,  III.— I  have 
always  been  successful  in  clearing  my 
fields  of  gophers  by  opening  their  holes  late 
in  the  fall  and  rolling  in  a  potato,  plugged 
and  poisoned  with  arsenic.  I  think  the 
gopher  of  Manitoba  and  the  North  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  auimal  from  the  pocket  gopher  that 
we  have  here.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
poison  moles,  but  the  gopher  question  is  a 
very  small  one  with  me,  although  they  were 
once  very  numerous. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

Wheat  for  Horses.— A  writer  in  the 
London  Field  speaks  of  the  advantage  of 
soaking  wheat  to  be  fed  to  horses.  He  says 
that  if  it  be  soaked  and  otherwise  treated 
as  barley  is  done  in  its  first  stages  toward 
malting,  it  will,  by  this  treatment,  lose 
none  of  its  nutritive  properties.  Because 
maize  is  used  as  the  sole  feed  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  fact  is  not  evidence  that  wheat 
may  be  used  with  the  same  open  hand.  In 
the  first  place,  maize  is  given  to  horses  and 
cattle  too,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  cob. 
This  makes  it  safer  feeding.  In  a  horse’s 
mouth— with  his  teeth  naturally  made  for 
grinding  grain-food — maize  does  not  break 
down  to  paste,  but  is  only  reduced  to  gran¬ 
ulated  atoms.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary, 
will  break  down  into  fine  flour,  which,  with 
the  saliva,  will  form  paste  balls,  after 
merely  crushing  it.  In  this  condition  it 
mechanically  obstructs  the  stomach  and 
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the  writer  says  he  is  reminded  of  a  plan 
which  was  adopted— he  thinks,  in  1852— by 
an  enterprising  Norfolk  farmer  who  had  a 
large  quantity  of  his  wheat  ground  and 
made  into  bread  to  feed  his  stock  on.  He 
made  the  dough  himself,  and  contracted 
with  a  baker  in  the  village  to  bake  it.  He 
thus  averted  all  the  dangers  we  hear  of  in 
regard  to  giving  raw  wheat,  whole  or 
ground,  to  domesticated  stock,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  to  horses ;  and  he  spoke,  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  of  the  way  in  which  all  his  ani¬ 
mals— horses,  cows,  bullocks,  sheep  and 
pigs— throve  on  this  whole-meal  wheaten 
bread.  “  I  never  had  my  stock  do  so 
well  in  my  life,”  he  said.  But  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  wheat  in  1853,  in  the  face  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  put  a  stop  to  any  gen¬ 
eral  consumption  of  that  grain  in  that  way. 

“  OUR  experience  for  three  seasons,”  says 
Prof.  Henry,  in  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  “  with 
second-crop  clover  for  silage  was  entirely 
satisfactory.”  Last  year  he  had  much 
poorer  silage  from  clover  than  ever  before, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain 
it,  but  putting  his  own  experience  with 
that  of  others  with  whom  he  has  corres¬ 
ponded  and  conversed  together,  it  appears 
now  almost  certain  that  in  cases  of  poor 
silage  with  clover  the  crop  has  been  cut  a 
few  days  too  early.  This  is  a  most  natural 
error  to  fall  into,  as  the  farmer,  anxious  to 
secure  the  crop  from  harm,  sends  the 
mower  into  the  field  earlier  when  the  crop 
is  going  into  the  silo  than  he  would  for 
hay-making.  Clover  cut  too  early  makes 
a  silage  that  is  somewhat  slimy,  dark- 
colored,  and  has  a  disagreeable  odor. 
These  unfavorable  qualities  can  be  wholly 
avoided,  Prof.  Henry  believes,  by  allowing 
the  crop  to  stand  until  more  of  the  water 
is  given  off  and  more  woody  fiber  formed. . 

Oat  kernels  usually  grow  in  pairs,  the 
upper  one  of  each  pair  being  in  general 
lighter  and  smaller  than  the  lower  one. 
Nobbe,  as  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  tells  us, 
counted  out  200  upper  kernels,  200  lower 
kernels,  and  200  average  kernels,  without 
selection.  These  were  weighed,  and,  after 
soaking  in  water  24  hours,  were  placed  in  a 
sprouting  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  F.  The  results  were  as 
follows : 

100  Seeds  Weighed  in  Grams. 


Upper  Kernels .  1.53 

Lower  •*  316 

Average  “  2.69 


Number  of  Seeds  that  Sprouted  on  tbo 
3rd 

day.  4th.  5th.  6th.  7th.  8th.  9th.  10th. 
Upper  Kernels  2  100  76  15  8  2  0  1 

Lower  “  109  75  9  3  2  0  0  0 

Average  “  45  110  SO  8  4  110 

Lehman  sowed,  on  each  of  three  plots  of 
92  square  feet,  the  same  number  (528)  of 
peas,  of  the  same  variety  but  of  different 
weight  with  results  as  given  below  : 


Weight 

No. 

« 

tt) 

of 

Of 

g  Pods.  Straw 

100  peas. 

plants 

V 

US 

Small  Seed-peas... 
Medium  “ 

160  gm. 

423 

993 

280  2,010 

.  221  ’’ 

478 

1  495 

357  2.630 

Large 

.  273  “ 

480 

1,814 

437  3.170 

The  weights 

are  given  in  grams. 

Of  the 

peas  sown,  there  failed  to  germinate  about 
nine  per  cent,  both  of  the  large  and 
medium  peas,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  small 
ones . 

The  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
has  known  fruits  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  tree  to  be  pronounced 
quite  distinct . 

Patrick  Barry,  says  the  Rochester 
Post-Express,  was  successful  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  large  fortune,  but  it  was  a  fortune  in 
the  collection  of  which  every  dollar  gained 
for  the  individual  represented  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  good  done.  He  prospered  on  the 
improvement  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  growth  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  He  made  himself  wealthy,  but  he 
left  the  world  far  wealthier  through  his 
labors . 

Pres.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  says  that  T.  B. 
Terry  is  par  excellence  the  one  farmer  of 
the  United  States  who  most  nearly  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  preaches.  His  motto, 
adopted  nearly  20  years  ago,  ‘‘to  do  on  his 
farm  the  very  best  he  knew  how  or  could 
learn  how,”  has  been  faithfully  followed 
ever  since.  He  seems  never  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  and  his  farm  is  year  by  year 
more  closely  approaching  his  lofty  ideal.... 

If  the  gathering  of  wisdom  from  experi¬ 
ence  continues  a  few  more  years  we  may 
confidently  expect  that  at  some  period  in 
the  next  century  farmers  and  owners  of  land 
generally  will  discover  that  an  English 
walnut,  shellbark  hickory,  butternut,  pecan 
or  chestnut  will  afford  as  dense  shade,  and 
that  these  trees  are  fully  as  attractive  as 
the  elm,  maple,  linden,  oak  and  similar 
kinds  now  so  extensively  planted  along 
roaUsides,  in  parka  and  gardens,  all  for 

Show,  >Yitli  never  a  thought  of  practical 


utility.  So  says  A.  S.  Fuller  in  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune.  Had  our  New  England  ancestors 
looked  ahead,  instead  of  leaving  us  giant 
American  elms  everywhere  we  would  now 
see  rows  and  groves  yielding  annual  crops 
of  nuts  worth  at  home  or  in  our  markets 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  shade  of 
the  nut-bearers  is  as  enjoyable  and  refresh¬ 
ing  as  that  cast  by  the  elm  ;  and  as  for  ap¬ 
pearance  and  grandeur,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  its  equal . 

r 

There  are  to-day  a  million  acres  of  wild 
uncultivated  land  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  which  does 
not  yield  enough  to  pay  the  taxes;  some  of 
this  land  Is  hilly  and  rocky  ;  some  low,  flat 
and  sandy;  but  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  of 
it  that  could  not  be  made  to  pay  a  good  in¬ 
terest  on  |L,000a  few  years  hence,  if  planted 
to  nut-bearing  trees.  Who  among  those 
who  have  money  to  loan  at  two  or  three  per 
cent,  will  invest  in  this  wild  land  and  nut- 
culture . 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  ere  our  horticultural  contempor¬ 
aries  will  take  the  view  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  long  pressed  upon  the  public.  Popular 
Gardening  says:  ‘‘Our  handsomest  tree: 
a  young  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.”  It  is  also 
about  time  that  our  esteemed  contempo¬ 
raries  began  to  praise  the  Umbrella  Pine 
(Sciadopitys  verticillata) . 

Set  the  celery  plants  on  the  surface  if 
you  will— in  shallow  trenches  if  you  follow 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice . 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Terry’s  article  in  a  late  RURAL.  It  will  do 
no  harm  to  read  it  over  again  and  then  cut 
it  out  and  paste  it  in  one’s  hat :  “  For  my 
wife  to  spend  much  time  mending  a  16  cent 
bag,  after  it  got  old,  would  be  about  as 
foolish  as  to  darn  a  pair  of  12-cent  socks 
when  the  heels  are  all  gone.  I  fear  I  should 
scold  if  I  caught  her  doing  either.  I  am 
not  wasteful  either ;  but  time  can  be  better 
employed.  It  would  be  better  for  her  to  come 
out  and  ride  my  sulky  cultivator  under  a 
canopy  top  and  earn  10  times  as  much. 
Evenings  ?  She  had  better  be  reading  and 
resting  than  working  for,  say,  a  cent  or 
two  an  hour,  just  because  she  is  a  woman, 
while  I  sit  with  my  heels  up  buried  in  The 
Rural.” . 

If  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  is  60  and 
that  outside  above  60,  keep  the  windows 
closed  if  you  want  a  dry  cellar . 

No  trade  or  business  can  thrive  which 
does  not  furnish  employment  more  than 
one-quarter  of  the  working  year,  said  Pres¬ 
ident  McLeuth,  before  the  Dakota  Wool- 
growers’  Association.  The  shoemaker  of 
Lynn  or  the  weaver  of  Manchester,  who  is 
reduced  to  “  half  time”  is  in  a  precarious 
condition ;  what,  then,  could  we  expect  of 
a  Dakota  wheat  farmer  who,  with  his 
teams,  and  his  tools,  and  his  lands  is  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  “  half  time  ?”  There  is 
a  law  here  as  inflexible  as  that  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  There  may  be  rare  exceptions,  but 
they  are  accidental  and  temporary,  and 
only  go  to  prove  the  rule.  Your  farming 
must  be  such  that  when  you  cannot  plough, 
or  sow,  or  cultivate,  or  harvest  you  can  be 
employed  with  your  stock ;  when  your 
grain,  or  your  roots,  or  your  hay,  or  your 
fruit  cannot  grow,  your  cows,  your  sheep 
and  your  swine  shall  still  grow  and  yield 
their  increase.  This  is  the  philosophy  of 
thrift,  and  this  is  safe  and  profitable  farm¬ 
ing . 

Mr.  A.  L.  Gardner,  of  Ohio,  is  opera¬ 
ting  a  butter  extractor.  A  short  time  ago 
he  invited  a  number  of  dairymen  to  witness 
its  operation.  Mr.  Gardner  milks  100  cows 
all  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires.  They  are  fed 
no  grain  and  at  the  test  made  at  the  trial  it 
required  21  pounds  and  14  ounces  of  milk  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent,  Johu  Gould,  asked  Mr.  Gardner  why 
he  did  not  grain  his  cows.  Mr.  G.  replied 
that  he  wished  to  show  that  good  cows  and 
good  pastures  will  give  good  and  paying 
results.  Here  he  said  are  50  Berkshire 
pigs  and  hogs  in  this  lot.  They  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  this  Blue  Grass  and  the  sweet  milk 
from  the  extractor,  and  they  are  making 
fine  growth.  The  20  calves  do  not  have 
grain,  only  warm,  sweet  milk,  and  the  run 
of  this  lot.  They  might  look  better  if  fed 
oats,  etc.,  but  he  is  experimenting  to  find 
out  whether  the  milk  from  the  extractor  if 
fed  sweet  does  have  a  large  feeding  value, 
and  he  thinks  he  is  succeeding  fairly 
well . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “  The  statement 

is  on  the  rounds  that  the  experience  in  the 
horse-car  stables  of  Paris  and  New  York  is 
to  the  effect  that  gray  horses  live  longest 
ftod  Hive  the  greatest;  amount  of  perYloe, 


although  in  these  particulars  the  roans  are 
said  to  be  a  close  second.  Bays  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  about  an  average  as  to  longev¬ 
ity  and  endurance,  while  cream -colored 
horses  are  discounted  as  lacking  staying 
ability,  especially  in  the  hot  weather. 
Black  hoofed  horses  are  pronounced  tough¬ 
er  and  stronger  than  those  with  light- 
colored  feet.  According  to  this  showing  a 
good  horse  can  be  a  bad  color,  despite  the 
common  saying  to  the  contrary.  We  are 
not  just  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  great  difference  in  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  horses  of  different  colors  in  this 
climate,  although  this  is  not  the  first  time 
these  points  have  been  brought  forward.” 

- Hiram  Smith. — “The  skim-milk  or 

whey  from  15  cows  will  raise  calves  or  pork 
enough  to  buy  the  bran  and  oil  meal  for 
these  cows.  The  increased  number  of  cows, 
however  many,  will  do  the  same  thing,  cul¬ 
tivating  and  enriching  the  lazy  acres.  The 
use  of  fodder  crops  is  the  key-note  to  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.” 

- Hoard’s  Dairyman. —“Not  to  feed 

cows,  no  matter  what  the  price  of  milk,  at  a 
time  when  they  will  dry  off,  otherwise,  is 
just  as  silly  as  not  to  throw  a  few  pails  of 
water  on  a  fire  when  a  little  water  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  conflagration.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune. — “  The  annoyance  flies 

cause  horsesin  the  field  during  midsummer 
is  serious.  A  little  coal-tar  or  pine-tar,  or 
pitch,  diluted  if  you  like,  is  a  good  pre¬ 
ventive,  applied  to  the  more  sensitive 
parts.” 

- Fourth  of  July  Oration  from  Life  : 

“Our  progress  is  a  miracle,  fellow  citizens; 
yes,  a  miracle,  and  ere  long  the  vice  of 
Patriotism  will  have  disappeared,  and  those 
twin  virtues,  Indifference  and  Greed,  ruie 
in  its  stead.” 

Century  :  '*  A  blackbird  that  can’t  sing 
and  will  sing  ought  to  be  put  into  a  pie.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  This  morning  a 

couple  of  dogs  dashed  out  of  the  road, 
across  my  grounds,  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  garden,  and  off  through  a  field  of 
oats.  Down  went  the  growing  plants  and 
away  flew  the  startled  birds  before  the  un¬ 
welcome  intruders.  What  did  I  do?  Noth¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  shotgun,  but  bad  dogs  may 
be  better  than  bad  neighbors.  Besides,  the 
dogs  have  rights.” 

- Atchison  Globe:  “Some  men’s  idea 

of  economy  lies  in  preaching  it  to  their 
wives.” 

— — Mich.  Farmer  :  “  It  is  seldom  that  a 
cool,  quiet  man,  one  who  can  govern  his 
own  temper,  ever  has  a  fractious  or  nervous 
horse.” 

- Popular  Gardening:  “  Patrick  Barry 

was  an  upright  man— a  model  of  industry, 
integrity  and  honor.  No  one  in  the  city, 
where  he  lived  his  busy  and  eventful  life, 
was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  the  life  of  no  man  furnished 
a  better  example  or  stronger  incentive  to 
the  youth  of  the  present  day,  who  would 
make  for  themselves  a  spotless  name  and 
achieve  enduring  fame.” 
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Summer 

Weakness 

Loss  of  Appetite, 

Sick  Headache, 
Quickly  Cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

EvebvMotheb 

Should  Have  i.  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup.Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsilitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  35c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  jjaid,  $2.  I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


5*  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 
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CONSUMPTION 


1  PAINLESS - EFFECTUAL. 

FOR 

BILIOUS  1  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

’Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
'Giddiness,  Fullness.  Swelling  after  Meals, 

1  Dizziness.  Drowsiness. Cold  Chills.  Flushings  i 
1  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of  ( 

•  Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches  on  the  ( 
i  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams  and  ( 
i  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 
i  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
i  TWENTY  MINUTES.  Every  sufferer  is  ' 
earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  t  hese  * 

I  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  i 
I  a  Wonderful  Medicine — 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Beecham’s  Pills,  taken  as< 
•directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE < 
FEMALES  to  complete  health.  For< 

Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion,; 

Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver, &c., ! 

I  they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC: — a  few  doses  will  ( 
work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs, 

'  Strengthening  the  muscularSystem,restor-< 
)  ing  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing  back  ( 
l  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the* 
'whole  physical  energy  of  the  human  < 
l frame.  These  are  “facts”  admitted, 
by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society;  ’ 
'and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  the< 
(Nervous  and  Debilitated  isthat  BEECH-. 
,AM  S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE 
'OF  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  1 
-  WORLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. , 

)  Prepnred  only  by  THOS.  BEECH  AM, , 
l  St.  Helen*,  I.ancaxhire,  England. 

Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

I B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  :«S.l  367. 

Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for’ 
(the  United  States,  who  (if  your  druggist  ( 
.  does  not.  keep  them)  , 

'  Will  mail  Beecham's  Pills  on  receipt  of  price  ’ 
>  25  cts.  a  box.  Mention  this  paper. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

k  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Salesroom,, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boston 


Dlustrated 

Catalogue 

frte. 


“OSGOOD” 


U.  S.  Standard 


3  TON  ME  -  Otner  sizes  propor 

mi  ■  tjjGjIlow.  Fully  Wj 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
Other  sizes  proportionately 
ntea 


SHINGLES. 

MANCPACTC**D  BT  THS 

CETAL  ROOFING  CO. 
510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City, 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  best  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(£7"Tiis  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 
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GALVANIZED 
AND  COPPER 

NATIONAL  SHEE' 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Imprcvad  Edition,  1390. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  Ofioo  pages,  oon- 

taming  solid  facts  that  every  man 
coDtcniplauug  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shertchapters  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cisUru,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roofaud  many  items 
of  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  poa* 
.age  stamps.  Address 

NATION  AL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
51G  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 
(tyThis  advertisement  appears  every  ocher  week. 
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AGENTS 

WANTED. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 

No  twisting  by  main  wires-  no  sag  to 
feuee  pickets  easily  removed  and  re¬ 
placed.  Write  for  p-iees  and  circular  to 

LANSING  tVHEELBAKROW  CO.. 
Lansing.  Michigan. 


C7t  00*.ftcqcn  OO A  MONTH  caa  M  made 

V  I  w.“  LU  vZdU  workhigforus.  Persons  pr®. 
ferred  whoean  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 

a  F.  Johnson  tax  wot  Main  st  mehm«™iL  v* 


RARE  BARGAINS 

IN 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 

lu  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow 
lug  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers'  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  in  short  order 

A  Weed  Sewing  .Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  $75.  We  will 
sell  in  New  York  for  $30— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator  ;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  $3. 

Several  Curtiss’s  Improved  Needle  Hay 
Kuivea,  chisel  edge  teeth,  Retail  price  #1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  75c,  egefo.  Ufdcr  ui  on<  c.  Address 

Si  X \  IfRWYe,  H  Tend Hy,  N,  j, 
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Apply  the  pollen  when  the,  stigma  is  receptive.  In 
other  words,  strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.  Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines. 


“  He  shall  die  in  the  stable !  ”  We  always  like  to 
hear  a  man  say  this  about  some  faithful  old  horse 
that  has  done  its  full  share  of  work.  Mr.  Terry 
puts  it  well  on  another  page.  Some  horses  are 
almost  human  in  their  affection  for  the  members  of 
their  master's  family.  It  is  indeed  a  hard  heart 
that  would  drive  away  to  some  cruel  and  heartless 
master  one  of  these  faithful  animals  the  moment  its 
strength  begins  to  fail.  It  is  claimed  that  people  of 
modern  times  have  less  and  less  patience  w  ith  the 
failings  of  the  old  and  infirm.  We  do  not  believe 
this  is  true;  we  prefer  to  think  that  right  minded 
people  now,  as  ever  before,  believe  in  the  Golden 
Rule.  Take  care  of  your  dumb  friends.  Do  not  let 
them  suffer  if  you  can  help  it. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  fair 
crop  of  grain  hay  housed  in  good  condition.  The 
barley  crop  was  nearly  a  failure,  but  the  oats  were 
somewhat  better.  The  cows  seem  to  prefer  the  bar¬ 
ley  hay  ;  the  horses  have  a  little  trouble  with  the 
long  beards.  We  like  to  feed  the  o&t  hay  to  the 
horses  this  hot  weather;  in  fact  they  have  but 
little  grain  now  except  what  they  nibble  from  this 
oat  hay.  Certainly,  with  us,  we  see  no  reason  for 
thrashing  the  oats.  Thus  far  we  are  somewhat 
disappointed  in  the  barley  hay,  as  we  expected  it 
would  prove  the  better  of  the  two  grains  for  fodder. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  given  the  matter 
a  fair  test  yet,  but  at  present  it  looks  as  though 
barley  hay  will  not  pay  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  locality. 


Another  Trust  has  collapsed  ;  but  strongly  as 
farmers  are  opposed  to  such  organizations,  they 
will  hardly  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  this.  It  was 
a  water  melon  trust  which  was  started  in  Georgia 
and  ruined  in  Chicago.  It  was  to  handle  the 
enormous  melon  crop  of  the  State.  The  melons 
were  to  be  shipped  to  duly  accredited  agents  in  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  Northwest,  and  were  to  be 
sold  wholesale  at  auction.  The  plan  did  not  suit 
the  ideas  of  the  local  dealers  in  the  Windy  City, 
and  they  quickly  formed  a  counter-combination. 
When  the  first  Georgia  melons  were  put  up  for 
sale,  there  was  but  one  bid  for  the  entire  lot — a  ri¬ 
diculously  low  one,  too — and  the  melons  had  to  go 
at  that.  Then  the  trust  smashers  divided  the  ship¬ 
ment  among  themselves  and  charged  full  prices  to 
small  dealers,  realizing  an  immense  profit.  The 
plan  was  adopted  elsewhere  also,  and  as  an  inevit¬ 
able  result  the  melon  trust  ceased  to  exist.  Of 
course  there's  a  moral  to  this  Soory — what  is  it? 


The  Bennett  Law,  an  epitome  of  which  was  given 
in  The  R.  N.  Y.  some  weeks  since,  has  aroused 
strong  opposition  in  some  quarters.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  some  of  the  malcontents  that  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  private  schools.  Gov.  Hoard  says  that 
this  is  not  the  case;  it  does  not  affect  them,  but 
simply  provides  that  each  child  shall  each  year  re¬ 
ceive  three  months’  instruction  in  the  English 
language.  The  Governor  purposes  upholding  the 
law  in  every  particular;  it  has  been  made  an 
issue  in  the  State  and  the  better  class  of  cit¬ 
izens  favor  its  enforcement.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
is  found  a  foreign  element  which  opposes  any 
action  having  a  tendency  to  strengthen  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  in  immigrants  or  their  children.  They 
wish  to  maintain  their  Old-World  customs  and  be¬ 
liefs  while  axious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  privileges  of  this  progressive  country, 
which  have  been  rendered  possible  only  by  an 
abandonment  of  those  same  old  customs.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  agriculturists,  as  a  class,  are  progressive,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  backward  steps  will  be 
taken.  There  is  one  way  of  relief  for  those  who 
consider  such  laws  oppressive  :  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsion  about  remaining  where  they  will  be  subject 
to  them,  but  the  laws  should  be  enforced. 


With  an  average  of  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  a  Western  New  York  farmer  has  no  fear  of 
competition  in  wheat  growing.  Can  that  average 
be  reached  ?  Not  with  the  average  methods  of  cul 
ture  and  manuring.  Are  there  any  new  systems 
that  farmers  can  make  use  of  in  bringing  up  the 
wheat  average  ?  The  principles  of  husbandry  ad¬ 
vocated  by  those  who  write  on  the  use  of  fertilizers 


in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  known  since  Adam’s  time.  Plants  must 
have  food  that  they  can  easily  digest.  They  must 
be  provided  with  a  soil  in  which  their  roots  have 
room  to  develop.  New  methods  of  applying  these 
principles  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  thinking  farmers.  That  is  all  there  is  about  the 
increased  use  of  chemical  fertilizers.  These  sub¬ 
stances  do  not  of  necessity  ruin  a  farmer.  If  a  man 
should  buy  a  reaper  and  try  to  use  it  in  cutting 
brush  in  a  rough  field,  he  would  lose  his  money  but 
would  he  have  any  right  to  blame  the  reaper  ? 
Fertilizers  have  come  to  stay  on  the  wheat  fields  of 
Western  New  York.  When  used  with  intelligence 
they  not  only  increase  the  wheat  yield  but  they  aid 
every  crop  in  the  rotation.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  make  more  stable  man¬ 
ure  than  he  ever  could  before  the  fertilizers  were 
used. 


Few  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  appreciate 
the  intensity  of  the  political  struggle  now  going 
on  in  South  Carolina.  Farmers  against  towns¬ 
men  !  It  is  unfortunate  in  many  respects  that 
there  should  be  any  conflict  between  these  two 
classes.  In  theory  at  least,  town  and  country  should 
work  together  for  the  host  interests  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  neither  trying  to  secure  privileges  or  rights 
which  in  justice  belong  to  the  other.  Unfortunately, 
theories  do  not  always  work  out  well  in  practice. 
The  farmers  of  South  Carolina,  for  example,  claim 
that  under  existing  conditions,  they  receive  less 
than  their  share  of  the  good  things  guaranteed  by 
a  just  and  honorable  government.  As  Mr.  Stribling 
tells  us  on  another  page,  the  race  question  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  feature  into  South  Carolina  politics 
that  is  hard  for  a  Northern  man  to  understand.  As 
we  have  had  occasion  before  now  to  remark,  the 
very  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  white 
voters  are  fighting  the  old  party  organization  shows 
that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  injustice  has 
been  done.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  this  South  Carolina 
contest  as  of  National  importance,  because  the 
issues  made  by  the  farmer  or  Tillman  party  are 
direct  and  clear  cut.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
misappropriation  of  the  agricultural  college  fund 
forms  the  basis  for  one  well  defined  issue.  There 
are  not  six  States  in  the  Union  wherein  this  issue 
could  not  be  squarely  made  by  the  farmers. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  offer  of  free  scholarships  at  our 
agricultural  colleges  finds  strong  supporters  among 

S  regressive  and  influential  agriculturists.  We 
ave  already  printed  strong  letters  from  men  who 
never  permit  themselves  to  indorse  doubtful  or 
half-way  measures.  The  following  note  from 
Secretary  J.  M.  Rusk  is  so  directly  to  the  point 
that  we  print  it  in  full  : 

“Addressing  myself  directly  to  the  subject  of 
agricultural  education,  and  to  those  colleges  which 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
direction  to  young  men  in  the  line  of  thorough 
investigation  of  those  sciences  which  pro¬ 
mote  a  higher  agricultural  production,  I  would 
employ  every  word  and  means  of  encouragement, 
for  they  richly  deserve  them.  The  agricultural 
colleges  deal  with  those  scientific  subjects  directly 
related  to  the  most  practical  methods  of  practical 
life.  I  believe  that  more  of  our  young  men  should 
be  educated  for  the  business  of  farming,  and  fewer 
for  those  callings  which  find  occupation  only  in 
cities.  A  practical  and  successful  farmer  is  sure  to 
find  himself  in  a  most  healthful  vocation,  which 
leads  to  a  character  and  an  independence  seldom, 
if  ever,  obtained  through  city  life.  Our  colleges 
are  the  doors  through  which  such  a  man  must 
enter,  and  the  leading  agricultural  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  day  must  be  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  anything  which  serves  to  promote  an 
interest  among  our  rising  generation  in  the  tilling 
of  the  land  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  science,  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.”  _ 


The  Minnesota  farmers  are  first  in  the  field  with 
a  full  State  farmers’  ticket.  Last  Thursday,  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  United  Labor  Party  in 
joint  convention  at  St.  Paul,  nominated  Ignatius 
Donnelly  for  Governor  and  a  full  list  of  other 
State  officers.  The  platform  embraces  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  planks  advocated  by  farmers  all  over  the 
West  and  South,  with  a  few  peculiar  to  the  Lacus¬ 
trine  State.  Among  other  things,  it  demands  a 
revision  of  the  war  tariff,  government  control  of 
the  railroads,  prohibition  of  freight  discrimination, 
of  the  pooling  of  rates,  and  the  “  watering”  of  rail¬ 
road  stock  ;  it  holds  that  mortgage  indebtedness 
should  be  deducted  from  the  tax  on  realty ;  demands 
lower  interest  and  severe  penalties  for  usury ;  favors 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money,  and  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  improvement  in  the  great  water¬ 
ways,  the  Australian  ballot  system  and  the  election 
of  the  United  States  Senators  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
missioners  by  ballot.  It  denounces  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  “  fraught  with  danger 
to  our  form  of  Government,”  and  the  McKinley  tariff 
bill,  as  “the  crowning  infamy  of  Protection.” 
Kansas  is  certain  in  a  short  time  to  follow  Min¬ 
nesota’s  example  by  nominating  an  independent 
farmers’  State  ticket  and  probably  a  Congressional 
one  also,  and  some  of  the  other  Western  States  are 
likely  to  nominate  independent  candidates  for 
county  and  State  officers  for  districts  in  which  they 
may  have  a  fair  chance  of  success.  In  the  South 
the  struggle  is  for  the  control  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  the  necessity  for  maintaining  “  white 
men  ”  in  power  prevents  the  farmers  from  nominat¬ 
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ing  any  independent  tickets,  lest  amid  the  squab¬ 
bles  of  the  divided  Democracy,  the  negro  should 
gain  the  ascendency.  The  farmers  have  completely 
triumphed  in  Georgia,  where  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
has  entirely  swallowed  the  Democratic  party.  The 
“farmer  in  politics”  is  creating  a  tremendous  sen¬ 
sation  in  many  sections  of  the  country,’*  and 
politicians  everywhere  are  anxious  whether  he  is 
to  be  considered  a  permanent  factor  there  or  merely 
a  temporary  phenomenon,  somewhat  like  a  bull  in 
a  china  shop. 


Three  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  that  be¬ 
fore  more  money  is  given  to  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  we  should  know  how  previous  appropriations 
have  been  spent.  Is  there  anything  unbusiness¬ 
like  about  this  proposition  ?  Let  us  know  what  has 
been  done,  so  that  we  may  know  what  to  do.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  gratified  to  know  that  many  of  our  best 
agricultural  writers  and  thinkers  are  heartily  in 
favor  of  a  complete  investigation  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter,  written  by  one  who  has,  for 
years,  studied  this  matter  from  the  inside.  “The 
Rural’s  editorial  suggestion  that  before  Congress 
gives  the  agricultural  colleges  further  aid,  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  use  of  previous  funds  derived 
from  the  Land  Grant  Act  should  be  made,  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  if  the 
laws  that  control  private  dealings  had  been  applied 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  in  question  many 
officials  would  have  become  acquainted  with  prison 
life.  The  purposes  of  the  law  were  wide  in  their 
scope,  and  admit  of  much  latitude ;  but  the  law  is, 
nevertheless,  clear  in  defining  what  should  be  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  colleges.  Far  from  making 
this  purpose  the  leading  one  in  most  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  it  has  been  subordinated  to  others,  and  very 
often  merely  tolerated,  and  in  many  cases  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  leading 
and  broad  purpose  of  Congress  was  a  wisely  chosen 
one,  and  that  a  departure  from  it  was  a  gross 
breach  of  trust.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  an  emphatic  newspaper  warfare  upon  the  dere¬ 
lict  colleges.  I  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y  will  inau¬ 
gurate  such  a  movement  so  decisively  that  the  rest 
of  the  press  will  take  the  matter  up.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  pash  this  matter  as 
hard  as  it  is  able.  If  Congress  will  not  take  hold 
of  it  and  tell  the  people  what  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  have  done  with  the  money,  we  will  take  hold 
of  the  matter  ourselves  and  show  the  “inside  work¬ 
ings”  up  in  our  own  way. 


BREVITIES. 

The  cow  as  a  pedestrian  Is  not  n  great  success  : 

She  Is  not  built  for  walking  fast,  and  yet  I  must  confess. 

Tha*  In  some  pastures,  brown  anti  dry  and  burned  up  by  the  heat, 

A  cow  must  walk  her  legs  half  off  to  get  enough  to  eat. 

Hut  what  about  the  man  who  ’lilnks  to  make  Ills  cattle  race 

About  such  Ileitis  In  search  of  foot!,  and  forthwith  has  the  face, 

To  ask  his  rows  to  pay  his  bills  and  taxes!  Take  my  word. 

The  cows  will  calmly  look  him  o’er  and  brand  his  claims  absurd. 

Never  breed  weeds. 

Give  the  colt  skim-milk. 

Hard  cider  makes  a  tough  rider. 

How  about  the  next  school  teacher  ? 

Have  you  taken  the  “day  off  ”  yet  ? 

The  fat  horse  longs  for  cold  weather. 

Let  the  horses  eat  some  sweet  apples. 

Roasting  ear  time— a  sweet  corndition. 

The  collar  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  harness. 

The  next  portrait  to  appear  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  that 
of  our  contributor  C.  S.  Rice. 

It  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  a  fertilizer  that  will  not,  on 
ordinary  land,  show  its  effects  on  two  succeeding  crops  is 
not  worth  buying. 

Be  kind  enough  to  look  under  Implement  Notes,  on  the 
ninth  patre  of  each  issue,  for  answers  to  questions  concern¬ 
ing  implements  or  machinery. 

Ole  of  our  best  informed  farmers  (a  market  gardener), 
who  has  raised  tomatoes  for  the  past  40  years,  says  that 
there  is  no  manure  that  on  his  soil  gives  him  more  or  bet¬ 
ter  fruit  than  pig  manure. 

THERE  are  very  few  ears  of  early  corn  (Cory,  Marble¬ 
head,  Minnesota,  etc.,)  in  the  fields  about  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  which  there  are  not  from  one  to  three  worms. 
From  all  that  we  learn  this  serious  pest  is  increasing  all 
over  the  country. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  young  greeu  clover  con¬ 
tains  a  greater  per  cent,  of  water  than  average  skim-milk? 
It  does  though.  Here  is  another  idea.  If  whole  milk  had 
a  structure  and  frame  like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  it  could 
stand  alone  or  walk  off  by  itself.  As  it  is,  it  has  no  spine. 

Remember  that  cabbage  set  out  now  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  the  cows  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Kale 
is  another  plant  much  used  in  England  for  providing  green 
food  for  stock.  This  plant  is  particularly  good  for  poultry. 
Plow  the  cabbage  plants  in.  The  work  will  be  done  faster 
and  better  than  with  the  dibble  or  trowel. 

One  of  the  novelties  which  will  be  offered  in  this  country 
next  spring,  is  a  new  variety  of  Cos  lettuce,  named  the 
Early  White  Self-folding  Trianon.  We  have  seen  speci¬ 
mens  grown  without  tving  measuring  13  inches  high  and 
seven  in  diameter.  It  is  in  reality  self-closing  and  the 
quality  is  very  fine,  the  ribs  being  as  tender  and  brittle  as 
possible.  It  stands  the  sun  better  than  the  Cos  varieties 
in  general  and  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  acquisition. 

Mr.  BURGESS  makes  a  good  point  on  page  479,  when  he 
says  that  farmers  now  understand  that  fertilizers  are  not 
designed  to  supersede  manure,  but  rather  to  help  it  our.. 
The  first  tendency  invariably  is  to  neglect  the  manure  pile 
when  fertilizers  are  first  employed.  When  a  man  learus 
the  full  lesson,  however,  he  gains  a  higher  respect  for  the 
manure  and  still  believes  the  fertilizer  indispensable.  It 
seems  generally  agreed  that  the  stable  manure  is  best  for 
corn. 

The  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  August  19-22,  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
value.  A  large  attendance  is  expected  and  a  programme 
of  great  interest  has  been  prepared.  A  synopsis  of  the 
programme  will  he  found  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that 
florists  will  make  It  a  point  to  attend  this  meeting.  There 
are  many  important  matters  that  should  be  discussed,  aud 
there  are  many  business  methods,  which,  for  the  good  of 
the  trade,  should  be  regulated. 
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Business. 

TRADE  NEEDS  ADJUSTING-NOT  ABOLISHING. 

We  as  farmers  cannot  deal  directly  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  on  the  credit  plan  19  times  out  of  20.  If  we  or¬ 
ganize,  and  buy  goods  through  our  society  it  will  neces¬ 
sitate  an  agricultural  depot,  a  man  in  charge,  a  set  of  ac¬ 
counts,  notes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  at  last  we  have  a  middleman 
with  a  train  of  expenses  that  would  be  but  little  different 
from  those  we  have  to  pay  now,  if  we  pay  spot  cash  for 
what  we  buy.  But  the  difficulty  of  buying  our  goods 
through  a  co-operative  agency  does  not  justify  the  high 
prices  we  pay  for  some  machinery.  Before  me  is  a  list  of 
tools  and  machinery  of  a  large  dealer,  and  the  discounts 
to  the  trade  run  about  like  this  :  Scythes,  50  and  5  off ; 
sulky  horse-rake,  50,  10  and  2 M  off  ;  feed  cutters,  55  off  ; 
barn  door  hangers,  60  off  ;  and  a  good  refrigerator,  80  off  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  list.  It  is  not  that  the  dealers  and 
middlemen  get  enormously  rich  ;  50  per  cent.,  or  half  the 
price  of  an  article  is  too  great  a  comission  for  selling  it.  In 
some  lines  of  goods,  if  we  have  a  “  friend  in  court,”  it  is 
very  easy  to  buy  at  wholesale  rates.  In  hardware  I  buy 
all  my  supplies  from  one  house,  and  I  get  a  special  rate  ; 
but  I  could  not  get  it  if  I  bought  only  10  pounds  of  nails 
once  in  a  year.  Mr.  Taylor’s — page  323 — only  mistake 
about  the  groceries  was  that  he  went  to  the  wrong  house. 
Had  he  gone  to  a  house  that  sent  no  drummer  to  his  town, 
and  which  had  no  trade  to  protect  there,  he  could  have  had 
his  order  filled  and  discounted,  for  cash,  in  no  time.  I  was 
talking  the  other  day  with  a  merchant  who  said  :  “  If  my 
customers  would  make  up  a  bill,  and  come  and  trade 
out  in  one  day  what  is  sold  piecemeal  to  them  during  six 
months,  and  pay  cash,  I  would  make  them  a  discount  that 
would  astonish  them  !”  The  sellers  do  not  all  make  hay 
365  day  s  in  a  year.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  sooner  or  later 
go  to  the  wall,  and  for  $5,000  and  less.  Do  90  per  cent,  of 
the  farmers  assign,  even  after  paying  two  prices  for  a 
thing,  year  in  and  year  out  ?  This  whole  matter  needs 
adjusting  in  some  way— not  abolishing.  If  we  all  buy  of 
the  manufacturers,  then  we  must  all  sell  directly  to  the 
city  commission  man.  Just  think  of  that!  Suppose  that 
a  half  million  dairy  farmers  should  suddenly  and  without 
warning  consign  their  farm  butter  in  packages  of  from  five 
to  75  pounds,  in  one  week  to  J.  H.  Seymour  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  or  all  should  resolve  to  send  to  the  sweep-em-down 
Binder  Co.  for  a  reaper,  all  in  one  day,  and  ask  for  six 
months’  or  a  year’s  credit  !  In  my  opinion  less  little  buy¬ 
ing,  less  credit  asked,  and  then  a  demand  for  living  prices, 
would  tend  to  solve  this  vexed  question,  and  result  in  a 
greater  benefit  than  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  middlemen. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio.  John  gould. 


BUYING  THROUGH  THE  GRANGE. 

From  December  1,  1889,  to  June  1,  1890,  the  purchasing 
agent  has  bought  for  the  members  of  Dudley  Grange  a  frac¬ 
tion  over  $3,500  worth  of  grain  and  cattle  foods  in  car-load 
lots,  consisting  of  the  following  items  :  Four  cars  of  corn, 
four  of  wheat  bran,  one  of  oats  and  one  of  cotton  seed 
meal,  and,  after  having  paid  all  expenses  for  handling,  in¬ 
cluding  two  per  cent,  commission  to  the  agent,  there  was 
a  dividend  of  nearly  five  per  cent,  to  members  on  the 
amount  of  their  purchases.  To  one  who  was  not  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  all  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during 
the  time,  this  might  seem  a  rather  small  saving;  but  to 
those  who  have  a  full  knowledge  of  these  conditions  the 
savins  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Of  the  drawbacks  the 
first  and  perhaps  the  most  formidable  whs  the  cut  throat 
competition  from  local  dealers,  which  was  aroused  because 
the  farmers  through  their  organizatons  should  ignore  the 
middlemen  and  buy  directly  through  wholesale  dealers, 
thus  saving  for  themselves  the  large  profits  that  the  latter 
had  been  quietly  absorbing.  Some  members,  like  a  large 
majority  of  other  farmers,  were  not  sharp  enough  to  keep 
a  business  secret,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  cunning 
tricks  employed  by  traders  to  worm  it  from  them,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  year  previous,  when  we  had  tried  to  seli 
to  members  at  cost  price,  after  allowing  sufficient  margin 
to  cover  possible  losses  by  falling  markets,  etc.,  dealers 
had  soon  found  out  our  prices  and  some  cut  under  them, 
which  of  course  obliged  others  to  follow  suit  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  a  farmer  from  Dudley,  who  was  known  or  thought 
to  belong  to  the  Grange  could,  for  some  time,  buy  grain 
for  less  than  cost  if  he  was  smart.  This,  of  course,  demor¬ 
alized  the  retail  trade,  and  in  consequence  prices  have  ever 
since  ruled  at  least  10  per  cent,  less  at  retail  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past,  as  compared  with  wholesale  prices  for  the 
same  time. 

The  most  outspoken  opponents  of  the  Grange  freely 
admit  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  prices  to 
all  since  the  Grange  began  operations.  Add  this 
diminution  in  prices  to  the  other  five  per  cent,  and  it  will 
make  a  very  good  showing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  better 
quality  of  the  grain  that  the  members  have  secured,  as 
before  the  Grange  was  organized  it  was  impossible  to  buy 
any  No.  1  and  seldom  No.  2  oats  and  similar  grades  of 
other  grains,  as  the  majority  of  buyers  were  not  posted  in 
regard  to  the  different  grades  and  consequently  sharp 
dealers  kept  low  or  ungraded  kinds  and  sold  them  for 
very  nearly  what  the  first  grades  should  fetch. 

After  our  last  year’s  experience,  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  the  price  the  same  as  in  the  market,  and  what  profit 
was  made  after  paying  expenses  was  to  be  divided  up  in  a 
semi-annual  dividend  to  each  member  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  purchases,  and  to  get  square  with  the 
dealers  and  help  to  pay  expenses  of  handling,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  sell  for  cost  to  any  one  who  wished,  whether  a 
member  or  not.  Last  winter  dealers  even  went  so  far  as 
to  buy  the  same  marks  or  brands  or  else  they  had  them 
falsely  branded  to  catch  and  hold  the  Grange  trade.  As 
a  sample  of  the  demoralized  condition  amongst  the  local 
dealers  for  a  while,  the  head  clerk  in  one  of  the  largest 


grain  stores  told  me  that  he  could  not  sell  grain  at  the 
price  given  him  to  sell,  as  the  “  boss  ”  had  a  price  for 
every  man  who  came  in.  Other  dealers  also  gave  liberal 
commissions  to  farmers,  teamsters  and  others  to  solicit 
orders  for  grain  among  the  farmers,  to  be  filled  by  them. 

Another  condition  that  we  had  to  overcome  was  that 
many  of  our  members — those  who  stood  the  most  in  need 
of  such  co-operative  help — did  not  have  the  ready  cash  to 
advance  for  a  large  supply  of  grain  at  one  time,  hence  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  which  we  could  remit  the  cash 
to  pay  for  the  grain  when  it  arrived,  and  members  were 
only  required  to  pay  as  they  took  the  grain  from  the  car 
or  store-house.  This  necessitated  devising  a  plan  for 
storage.  Fortunately  we  had  a  member  who  owned  and 
ran  a  grist  mill  on  a  railroad,  and  he  offered  to  unload, 
store,  and  grind  our  corn  and  other  grains  for  the  same 
price  he  charged  dealers,  and  the  feeds  and  other  grains  he 
would  unload  and  store  for  a  reasonable  price — just  enough 
to  cover  actual  cost — and  see  to  the  delivery  of  the  same, 
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and  collect  the  pay  and  turn  it  over  to  the  agent,  and  also 
keep  a  cash  account  with  members,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
figure  out  the  dividends. 

As  our  towns  are  divided  by  a  steep  range  of  hills  and 
the  members  of  our  Grange  live  in  four  adjoining  towns, 
we  have,  in  order  to  place  all  our  members  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  an  equal  footing,  to  make  use  of  the  freight 
station,  and  some  grain  has  been  shipped. 

Although  our  system  is  as  yet  far  from  perfection,  we 
feel  that  at  least  we  have  made  a  very  good  beginning.  It 
was  thought  best  to  confine  our  operations  to  one  line,  un¬ 
til  we  had  made  some  purchases  of  flour  and  groceries  and 
other  things.  We  found  at  the  beginning  that  our  mem¬ 
bers,  especially  the  old  ones,  who  had  been  used  to  buying 
their  own  goods  single-handed,  needed  considerable 
■‘educating  up”  or  drilling  before  they  could  pull  to¬ 
gether. 

Our  Grange  is  only  two  years  old  and  now  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  112,  representing  about  67  families  in  all. 
We  are  looking  anxiously  to  the  time  when  Western  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  will  be  able  to  ship  us  directly  car-loads  of 
grain, thus  saving  middlemen’s  profits  to  be  divided  between 
us  Some  may  say  that  this  co-operative  buying  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  all  the  machinery  connected  with  the 
Grange;  but  in  this  town  we  tried  to  start  it  several  years 
ago;  but  were  unable  to  get  the  persons  together  even  to 
talk  the  matter  over.  At  first  considerable  time  was  used 
up  in  our  meetings;  but  now  it  takes  but  little  time,  as 
most  of  the  business  is  done  by  the  agent,  his  sub-agent 
and  the  executive  committee  who  report  to  the  Grange 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands.  Our  agent  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  earnest  work  and  has  been  heartily  seconded 
by  the  leading  members.  F.  A.  PUTNAM. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Potato-Sorters.— Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to  talk 
about  potato-sorters,  a  good  many  of  its  readers  have 
asked  questions  about  these  implements.  The  following 
letter  is  a  sample  of  many  that  have  come  to  hand : 
“On  page  452  The  Rural  says:  ‘Get  a  potato  sorter.’ 
That  is  just  what  I  want  and  have  been  intending  to  get, 
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but  do  not  know  where  to  get  one.  Sorters  are  not  in 
the  market  so  far  as  I  know,  except  one  made  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Hoover  digger,  and  that  is  not  just  what 
I  want,  as  the  dirt  and  small  potatoes  fall  together,  and  it 
only  sorts  out  one  size  of  merchantable  potatoes  ;  I  would 
like  to  sort  into  large,  second  size  and  small.  Will  The 
Rural  give  us  some  information  on  this  subject  ?  ” 

West  Chester,  Pa.  b.  8. 


There  is  a  curious  thing  about  the  manufacturing  of 
sorters.  The  makers  do  not  seem  to  think  they  are  of 
enough  importance  to  warrant  them  in  pushing  the  sales 
or  encouraging  inventors  to  produce  a  first-class  article. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  that  a  good  potato  sorter  is  needed, 
and  that  if  properly  advertised,  it  would  find  a  readier  sale 
just  now  than  any  other  implement  of  equal  value.  A 
fortune  is  awaiting  the  man  who  is  sharp  enough  to  realize 
this.  At  Figure  181  we  give  a  picture  of  the  Hoover 
sorter.  It  is  open  to  the  objection  made.  Many  people, 
however,  do  not  care  for  two  sizes  of  potatoes.  At  Figure 
182  we  show  another  sorter  designed  by  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  Mr.  E.  H.  Collins.  He  has  secured  a  patent  on  his 
device.  The  dirt  is  separated  from  the  potatoes  here.  This 
could  be  readily  fixed  so  as  to  grade  two  sizes.  The  Hig- 
ganum  Manufacturing  Company  has  the  model  of  a  sorter 
which  works  on  the  principle  of  a  wooden  sieve.  The  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  Aspinwall  potato  planter  are  perfecting 
a  sorter,  and  a  good  implement  is  made  at  an  asylum  at 
Montreal.  Many  farmers  are  using  sorters  of  their  own 
manufacture.  We  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  receive 
drawings  of  these  home-made  machines.  We  should  have 
stated  above  that  a  company  in  Colorado  makes  a  large 
sorter  which  is  mounted  on  wheels  to  be  drawn  through 
the  field  after  the  digger.  The  tubers  are  put  into  this 
sorter  as  they  are  picked  from  the  ground,  the  dirt  falls  to 
the  ground  while  the  small  and  merchantable  potatoes  run 
into  different  bags.  No  doubt  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us  some  wonderful  machine  that  will  dig,  sort  and  bag  at 
one  trip  across  the  field  ! 

Cutaway  Harrow  vs.  the  Plow.— My  practice  for 
several  years  has  been  to  plow  clover  sod  in  the  spring  for 
potatoes  and  then  after  the  potatoes  are  removed  in  the 
fall  dig  up  the  ground  for  wheat  with  cultivators  or 
harrows.  Since  the  Cutaway  harrow  came  we  have  used 
that  and  consider  it  the  best  tool  for  the  purpose  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Years  ago  I  decided,  after  experiments, 
that  it  was  better  for  me  not  to  plow  my  potato  stubble 
for  wheat,  but  to  prepare  it  by  simply  mellowing  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  plowing  might  be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be 
done  long  enough  beforehand;  but  this  I  do  not  know. 
The  crops  of  wheat  which  I  have  grown  for  a  dozen  years 
past  would  indicate  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
on  our  present  practice.  I  should  prepare  corn  stubble  for 
wheat  in  the  same  way,  without  plowing,  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  because  there  is  not  time  to  plow  the  land 
and  have  it  settle  properly  for  wheat,  or  to  fit  it  as  it 
should  be. 

But  I  take  no  stock  in  the  use  of  a  harrow  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  a  crop  when  there  is  time  to  plow  and  harrow 
both,  and  properly  fit  the  land.  Shallow  tillage  is  the  thing 
in  our  growing  crops  of  potatoes  and  corn,  after  the  land  has 
been  thorougly  plowed  and  harrowed  in  preparation  for 
the  crop.  The  fact  is  work  brings  the  big  crops  out  of  our 
soil.  In  very  many  cases  $3  more  per  acre  spent  in  proper 
tillage  would  return  us  $5  to  $10.  When  men  use  a  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  to  prepare  for  a  crop,  instead  of  plowing  and 
harrowing  simply  because  they  can  fit  (?)  two  or  three 
times  as  many  acres  in  a  day  they  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

I  know  there  is  a  feeling  that  because  our  crops  bring  so 
little  we  must  try  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production.  Very 
well;  but  half  doing  our  work  in  tillage  will  increase  the 
cost  of  production  rather  than  diminish  it,  as  a  rule.  The 
best  cared  for  crops  will  be  the  ones  that  pay,  not  those  in 
which  we  tried  to  get  along  wi$h  the  least  possible  labor,  j 
have  just  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  on  my  place.  I 
had  a  half  acre  of  strawberries  in  bearing  this  year.  I  prob¬ 
ably  put  twenty  dollars’  worth  more  labor  on  them  than 
most  horticulturists  would  think  would  pay,  and  for  this 
extra  work  I  feel  sure  I  got  about  $150  more  returns  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  done.  I  have  put  a  great  deal  of 
tillage  on  my  potato  land  this  year:  but  the  excessively 
heavy  rains  have  so  packed  the  ground  tnat  a  large  crop  is 
now  impossible.  I  would  gladly  go  to  the  expense  of 
plowing  and  fitting  that  land  all  over,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  crop.  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  Beware  of  short-cuts  to  avoid  work. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

The  Putnam  Nail. — It  is  desirable  that  a  horse  should 
be  well  shod.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  pointed  out 
this  fact.  We  have  been  told  many  things  about  the 
proper  shoes  for  horses,  but  not  so  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  nails.  A  nail  that  will  split  after  entering 
the  hoof  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  use,  because  the  broken 
part  may  drive  directly  into  the  inner  part  of  the  foot. 
The  Putnam  nail  will  not  split.  You  know  where  it  is 
going  when  you  nail  it.  Good  blacksmiths  like  it  for  this 
reason. 

Steel  Door  Hangers.— The  anti  friction  door  hangers 
made  by  Lane  Brothers  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  have  a 
wider  sale  than  any  other.  They  are  in  use  from  Maine  to 
Oregon.  There  must  be  merit  in  them  to  induce  this  wide 
use.  They  possess  genuine  advantages,  as  any  one  who  has 
ever  used  them  will  readily  testify.  Another  device  made 
1  y  the  samefirm  is  a  patent  Tackle  Block.  This  is  also  an 
“  anti-friction  ”  affair,  requiring  no  oil,  as  it  runs  on  steel 
rollers  instead  of  on  the  usual  hub.  The  experiments 
made  to  reduce  friction  by  substituting  steel  rollers  or 
balls  for  the  usual  chamber  in  which  the  axle  is  to  run,  bid 
fair  to  upset  many  of  our  old  wheel  devices. 

Use  a  Wide  Cut  Mower.— The  idea  of  putting  any  fair 
team  of  horses  to  a  machine  that  cuts  only  4}4  feet  is  folly. 
The  improvements  are  so  great  on  all  our  best  makes,  that 
a  team  will  cut  six  feet  with  perfect  ease.  I  am  doing  it 
every  day,  and  I  cannot  see  that  the  horses  work  any 
harder  than  they  did  on  my  old  four  and  4>*-foot  cuts,  and 
look  at  the  time  saved  !  Put  your  six- foot-cut  at  work 
after  the  dew  is  off,  and  at  noon,  if  you  have  never  used 
one,  yon  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  work  done. 
A  very  important  .thing  is  that  the  knives,  are.  new  and 
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sharp.  A  machine  with  a  Rood  knife  will  run  50  per  cent, 
more  easily  than  one  with  an  old,  worn-out,  dull  knife. 
Get  new  knife  blades  every  year  if  you  cut  much  grass.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  punch  out  the  rivets  and  put  the  new 
blades  on.  Spend  a  few  dollars  in  this  way,  and  keep  the 
machine  under  cover,  and  it  will  last  almost  twice  as  long 
as  it  will  if  treated  as  machines  usually  are.  The  present 
profits  of  farming  will  uot  warrant  the  buying  of  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  farming  implements  every  few  years  ;  we 
should,  however,  buy  the  best  and  take  good  care  of  them. 

J.  J.  M. 

Sherwood  Steel  Harness.— The  R.  N.  Y.  uses  this 
harness  on  its  wagon.  It  is  said  that  a  team  cannot 
“back”  with  it.  With  the  usual  “holdback”  straps 
added,  we  find  no  trouble  about  this.  For  those  who  use 
a  hay  fork  or  hay  slings  the  Sherwood  harness  is  very  use¬ 
ful.  In  an  instant  the  chain  can  be  detached  from  the 
wagon  and  hitched  to  the  pulley  rope.  A  child  can  drive 
the  horses  with  this  harness  on,  because  there  are  no 
whiffletrees  to  be  lifted  about. 

Instantaneous  Butter  Maker.— This  machine  was 
exhibited  at  the  late  English  Royal  Show  at  Plymouth, 
England.  We  take  it  to  be  an  entirely  different  machine 
from  the  butter  extractor — the  device  for  churning  the 
whole  milk  just  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  is  invented  by  Dr.  de  Laval,  who  invented  the  sep¬ 
arator,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  work  with  the 
separator — it  is  really  a  separator  attachment.  The 
following  description  of  it  is  found  in  the  English  papers. 

The  cream,  after  leaving  the  separator  in  the  usual 
way,  passes  over  a  refrigerator  of  au  ingenious  design,  and 
in  this  way  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  proper  poiut. 
It  then  enters  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder  in  which  the 
dasher  is  revolving  at  the  rate  of  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  passage  through  this  cylinder  suffices  to 
churn  all  the  butter  fat  into  butter  granules,  from  which 
the  buttermilk  can  be  thoroughly  washed  out.  Only  a 
few  turns  of  the  butter  worker  are  then  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter  of  a  texture  equal  to  any  that  can  be  produced 
by  the  most  skillful  manipulator.  In  fact,  if  the  milk  be 
of  good  quality,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  maker  who 
uses  this  machine  can  fail  to  produce  butter  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  The  cylinder  is  inclosed  in  a  water-cas¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  butter  granules  is  kept 
low,  and  they  are  firm  and  crisp  when  they  emerge  from 
the  cylinder.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  cream  alone  is  churned. 
The  machine  therefore  differs  from  the  extractor  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  the  churning  is  done  by 
means  of  a  dasher— we  should  say  it  is  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  the  Blanchard  churn.  The  extractor  has  no  dasher, 
the  butter  fats  are  simply  whirled  out  of  the  milk.  The 
new  attachment  is  about  18  inches  long  by  four  in  diame¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  very  simple  device,  but  how  about  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  been  protesting  against  the  use  of  any 
dashers  in  the  churn  ?  These  feelings  are  apt  to  be  very 
rudely  shaken  up,  with  this  attachment  pounding  the  but¬ 
ter  out  of  cream  at  the  rate  of  3,000  revolutions  per 
minute !  Milk  run  through  the  separator  and  then 
through  this  attachment  made  butter  in  90  seconds. 
Another  point  of  difference  between  the  butter  extractor 
and  this  separator  attachment  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
former  separates  and  churns  the  cream  at  one  tempera¬ 
ture,  while  the  latter  separates  at  one  temperature  and 
churns  at  another.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  new  attachment  will  have  on  American 
dairying.  Many  separators  are  in  use  here.  If  the  butter 
extractors  were  substituted  the  separators  would  have  to 
be  given  away.  It  looks  to  us  as  though  the  new  machine 
would  be  largely  used,  and  that  many  of  our  dairymen 
will  feel  called  upon  to  take  back  what  they  have  said 
about  using  churns  “  without  any  inside  fixtures.” 

Potato  Machinery  on  Eastern  Farms.— A  man  who 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  and  sale  of 
potato  growing  machinery  writes  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Unless  Eastern  farmers  get  the  improved  potato¬ 
raising  machinery,  their  more  enterprising  brothers  in 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  with  the  aid  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  will  drive  them  out  of  the  business  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  profit  on  their  own  labor  and  investment. 
The  Rural  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  more  than 
likely  to  occur.  Such  an  issue  would  exemplify  one  of  the 
inevitable  laws  of  cause  and  effect.”  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  this  talk.  The  West  docs  beat  us  in  the 
cost  of  growing  potatoes,  and  a  great  proportion  of  this 
cost  is  due  to  the  expense  of  planting,  hoeing,  digging  and 
sorting  by  hand.  It  is  true  that  farmers  near  the  large 
cities  are  obliged  to  use  expensive  fertilizers,  but  the 
writer  has  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  these  fertilizers 
can  be  made  very  profitable  if  they  are  used  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  properly  applied  to  the  soil.  While  the  West 
can  easily  beat  the  East  in  the  cost  of  production,  the 
Eastern  farmer  can,  in  turn,  beat  his  Western  brother  in 
quality  and  nearness  to  market,  and  when  the  Eastern 
farmer  will  use  the  same  tools  that  the  Western  farmer 
uses  the  difference  in  cost  will  be  greatly  reduced.  For 
example,  It  cost  the  writer  &15  to  dig  two  acres  of  potatoes 
by  hand  last  year.  Men  were  hired  by  the  day  and  the 
almost  constant  rains  prevented  any  full  day’s  work.  It 
just  happened  so— there  was  no  escape  from  it— and  dozens 
of  neighboring  farmers  were  in  the  same  trouble.  The 
writer  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  are  potato-diggers 
now  on  tne  market  that  would  have  dug  the  whole  two 
acres  in  half  a  day.  Dug  them  clean  ?  Yes,  cleaner  than 
the  men  we  had  at  work,  and  these  men  were  above  the  aver¬ 
age  in  intelligence  too  ;  but  you  should  have  seen  the  volun¬ 
teer  crop  that  came  up  from  the  tubers  left  in  the  ground. 
The  money  spent  in  digging  those  last  year  would  have 
paid  for  a  good  potato  plow  and  a  sorter,  or  would  have 
paid  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  good  digger.  Right  in  the 
little  farm  neighborhood  where  the  writer  lives  an  enter- 
priBiag  man.could  in  one  season  pay  the  entire  cost  Qf  a 


digger  and  a  handsome  profit  besides  in  digging  for  his 
neighbors.  Come,  friends,  this  matter  of  using  improved 
machinery  has  to  be  faced  and  studied  out. 

“Smoker”  or  “Sulphur  Gun.”— On  page  437  The 
R.  N.-Y.  told  about  an  implement  used  in  Oregon,  and 
described  by  the  Experiment  Station  of  that  State.  Some 
of  our  readers  want  to  know  what  this  “gun”  looks  like, 
so  we  have  re  engraved  a  picture  found  in  a  bulletin  issued 
by  the  above-named  station  ;  see  Figure  183.  “This  gun,” 
says  Mr.  Washburn,  in  the  bulletin,  “  is  made  of  two 
pieces  of  stove-pipe,  the  cne  fitting  inside  of  the  other,  and 
working  up  and  down  over  the  other  piece,  the  latter  being 
held  firmly  with  its  pointed  end  in  the  hole,  by  one  hand 
grasping  the  long  nandle,  while  with  the  other  hand,  one 
pumps,  as  it  were,  the  fumes  down  the  burrow.  B,  in  the 


“  Sulphur  Gun  ”  for  Killing  Gophers.  Fig.  183. 

figure,  represents  a  perforated  disk  fitting  into  a  smaller 
pipe,  and  held  in  place  near  the  lower  or  conical  end,  A. 
It  is  on  this  plate  that  one  places  pieces  of  old  woolen  rags, 
which  are  set  on  fire.  Upon  this  burning  mass  is  poured 
powdered  sulphur.  When  the  gun  is  extended  the  air 
rushes  through  the  hole  in  the  top.  When  the  gun  is 
shut,  this  hole  is  closed  by  a  leather  valve  within,  and  the 
air  is  forced  through  the  burning  sulphur  into  the  burrow. 
This  treatment  is  most  effective  when  the  ground  is 
damp.” 

New  Digging  Plows.— American  inventors  have  tried 
to  do  the  work  of  the  plow  by  means  of  digging  harrows, 
scratching  over  a  wide  surface  in  place  of  a  single  deep 
furrow.  In  Australia  other  means  have  been  tried.  The 
implement  shown  at  Fig.  184  is  a  type  of  the  tools  called 
for  by  many  Australian  farmers.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
really  a  cultivator  with  several  small  plows,  which  may 
be  run  deep  or  shallow  as  desired.  Instead  of  chopping  up 
the  soil,  as  is  done  by  the  Cutaway,  this  tool  plows  a  wide 
surface  to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  less  or  more  as  desired. 
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MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 


MRS.  S.  H.  ROWELL. 


a  TV  /T  R-  BROWNLOW  has  failed  1”  was  the  announce- 
1V1  rnent  that  startled  the  good  people  of  Layport. 
If  there  had  been  an  earthquake,  or  a  cyclone,  it  would 
not  have  been  a  greater  surprise  to  the  inhabitants  than  to 
have  the  store  and  office  of  Brownlow  &  Co.  closed  ;  for 
the  firm  had  been  considered  as  firm  and  solid  as  the 
granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  three  successive 
generations  the  business  had  descended  from  father  to  son; 
therefore  its  failure  was  the  universal  theme  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  every  part  of  the  town.  Surmises  as  to  the  cause, 
censures  and  regrets  were  freely  expressed.  Of  course, 
there  were  some  who  rejoiced  over  the  calamity ;  others 
accused  Mr.  Brownlow’s  wife  and  daughters  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  of  being  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Wise 
ones  shook  their  heads  in  silence.  Neither  Mrs. 
Brownlow  nor  the  young  ladies  were  surprised,  for  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  advised  them  some  weeks  before  that 
unless  there  was  a  change  in  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
country  he  could  not  meet  his  bills  when  they  fell  due,  and 
that  failure  would  be  the  result. 

“I  cannot  distress  my  debtors;  they  would  pay  were  it 
possible;  but  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  live,  anyway.”  said 
he.  “  The  farmers  have  had  a  hard  time  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  market  fyr  cloths  is  dead,  and  the  mill  hands 
have  nothing  to  do.  All  business  is  at  a  standstill.  If  the 


An  English  Digging  Plow.  Fig.  184. 

worst  comes,  I  shall  not  be  as  badly  off  .as  these  poor  fel¬ 
lows  are,  for  fortunately  our  home  is  secured  to  my  heirs 
after  I  am  through  with  it,  and  my  creditors  cannot  touch 
it.  So  we  shall  not  be  homeless,  and  we  can  work  at  some¬ 
thing  to  earn  our  bread,  and  if  we  have  to  dispense  with 
the  butter  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  others.  I  am  glad 
you  girls  have  completed  your  school  days.  I  wish  the  boys 
were  through  college  ;  but  they  can  quit,  I  suppose.” 

“Now,  father,  don’t  say  that;  we  will  all  help;  I  am 
glad  you  have  told  us,  so  we  shall  not  be  shocked  if  failure 
comes,”  said  Isabel,  the  eldest  sister,  a  sweet  girl  of  18. 

“  What  can  you  girls  do,”  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  “towards 
earning  a  living  ?  You  know  nothing  about  hard  work  or 
earning  money.” 

“We  are  not  too  old  to  ’learn  to  do  both  :  and,  mother 
mine,  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way,  and  I 
know  our  will  is  all  right.  I  shall,  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  write  to  the  principal  of  the  seminary  to  get;  me 
a  position  as  taaoUer  somewhere,” 


“Well,  if  you  go  as  teacher,  Bell,  I  shall  stay  at  home, 
dismiss  our  help,  and  be  maid-of-all-work  under  our 
mother,”  said  Clara;  “I  always  liked  housework,  you 
know.” 

So  when  the  crash  did  come  they  were  prepared  to  meet 
it.  Isabel  obtained  a  good  position  in  a  school,  at  a  salary 
of  $800.  Clara  installed  herself  as  chief  in  the  domestic 
department,  and  agreed  to  give  her  sister  Bess  music  les¬ 
sons  in  exchange  for  her  assistance  as  chamber  maid  and 
errand  girl  out  of  school  hours.  Mr.  Brownlow  effected  an 
honorable  and  satisfactory  settlement  with  his  creditors, 
and  obtained  a  position  at  $1,000  yearly  as  superintendent 
of  the  factory,  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate 
from  the  city.  It  was  a  hard,  heart-trying  process  for  him 
to  make  settlement  with  his  creditors,  and  become  a  poor 
man  ;  but  he  surrendered  everything  that  was  in  his  power, 
so  as  to  satisfy  all  demands.  The  homestead  and  a  tract  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  timber  land  were  settled  so  that 
they  could  not  pass  from  the  family.  He  was  not  as 
straitened  as  many  are  by  such  a  reverse  of  fortune.  It 
was  near  midnight  when  he  returned  to  his  home.  He  was 
greeted  with  smiles  and  kisses  from  his  wife  and  Isabel. 
Clara  brought  in  his  hot  supper  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  Well,  my  dears,  I  am  through  at  last !  I  am  a  free 
man  !  I  have  settled  with  every  creditor,  and  I  must  say 
that  they  have  done  the  fair  thing  by  me.  Just  think,  the 
factory  is  going  into  operation,  and  all  these  poor  people 
will  be  able  to  go  to  work  ;  I  shall  get  it  started  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

“  Is  not  that  splendid !  How  did  your  cloth  go  ?”said  nis 
wife. 

“They  paid  me  a  fair  price  for  it.  If  business  revives 
before  long,  we  shall  get  along  very  well.  I  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  work  next  Monday  for  a  year.  I  want,  Bell,  that 
you  should  take  this  money  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
carry  it  over  to  poor  widow  Joselyn,  and  take  up  my  note. 
She  has  not  put  in  any  claim,  but  I  did  not  forget  her  ;  I 
know  it  is  all  she  has  in  the  world.  It  is  her  husband’s 
pension  money,  that  she  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  safe 
keeping.  I  would  go  hungry  for  weeks  rather  then  defraud 
her  of  a  dime.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  can  pay  her,  for  she  needs  it,  or  may,  at 
least.” 

“  I  will  carry  it  over,  while  Clara  is  getting  breakfast ; 
and,  father,  I  am  to  start  for  my  school  the  first  of  May  ; 
I  think  we  can  keep  the  boys  in  college.  I  shall  not  need 
any  clothes  for  a  year,  and  the  girls  will  save  over  $600  by 
taking  the  places  of  Tilda  and  Nancy,  and  ” - 

“  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  schemer,  Isabel.  We  will  get 
Charley  through,  anyway,  as  it  is  his  last  year;  and  then 
we  can  see  what  is  best  to  do  for  Dick.  To  tell  the  truth, 
wife,  I  do  not  feel  one  bit  like  a  bankrupt !  I  have  not  felt 
so  light  hearted  for  months  as  I  have  since  I  came  home 
this  night.” 

“  I  am  so  thankful  for  you  1  But  now,  let  us  retire,  for 
you  must  be  tired,  and  Bell  has  to  work  lively  to  get  ready 
to  start  the  first  of  May.  It  will  be  like  taking  the  sun¬ 
shine  out  of  the  house  when  she  goes  away,  but  I  expect 
it  is  for  the  best.” 

“  Of  course,  it  is.  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  drone  in  this  bee¬ 
hive,  by  any  means.  Clara  and  Bess  will  brighten  the 
house,  and  a  year  will  go  so  quickly  ;  I  want  you  to  keep 
Dick  in  school  any  way.” 

“  When  a  man  has  such  dear  children  it  is  not  such  an 
awful  thing  to  fail  in  business,”  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  as  he 
kissed  them  good  night,  and  with  a  cheerful  face  went  to 
his  room. 

The  next  morning  Isabel  went  to  pay  Mrs.  .Toselyn. 
When  she  returned  the  widow  came  with  her.  Turning  to 
Mrs.  Brownlow  she  said  : 

“  After  breakfast  I  want  to  see  you  and  your  husband  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you.  I  hope  you 
will  like  it.”  “  All  right,  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  “  Bell  paid 
you,  I  suppose  ?”  “  No,  I  would  not  let  her ;  I  do  not  want 
the  money,  and  you  need  it.  It  is  safe  where  it  is,  and 
Bell  is  uot  going  away  empty-handed,  if  I  know  myself,  so 
please  keep  still  till  you  hear  my  plan.” 

When  the  cheerful  meal  was  over  they  went  into  the  sit¬ 
ting  room. 

•‘You  know,  my  friends,  that  I  am  all  alone  in  the 
world,  and  I  get  very  lonesome.  I  want  to  come  and  live 
with  you.  Let  me  have  the  room  your  help  occupied,  and 
I  will  work  for  you,  and  have  a  home  that  is  not  desolate. 
I  can  rent  my  house  for  enough  to  clothe  me,  or,  if  you 
think  best,  1  will  sell  it.  May  I  come  ?  Please  take  me 
in.  My  pension  money  will  help  the  boys;  I  do  want  a 
home.” 

And  so  it  was  arranged  at  last,  and  a  very  ageeeable 
thing  it  proved  for  both  parties.  Mrs.  Joselyn  had  a  pleas¬ 
ant  home,  and  friends,  and  Bell  went  away  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  her  dear  mother  was  carefully  cared  for 
and  assisted  in  the  house.  Clara  had  a  large  music  class, 
and  thus  Bess’s  education  was  not  neglected.  Everything 
went  on  prosperously.  They  accepted  the  inevitable 
cheerfully,  and  made  the  best  of  it,  and  their  happiness 
was  as  complete  as  ever. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorlh, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  guvethem  Castorla. 
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CHEAP  COOKERY. 

SOMFI  time  ago  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office  sent  out  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
cerning  cookery  for  workingmen’s  wives, 
with  some  special  reference  to  oat-meal. 
The  matter  was  in  the  form  of  a  report 
(from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland)  of  the  free  cooking  school  for 
poor  women,  established  in  Glasgow  about 
the  year  1886,  by  Mrs.  John  Elder,  which  re¬ 
port  was  accompanied  with  recipes  for  a 
series  of  14  different  dinners  for  six  (no  one 
of  which  exceeded  24  cents  in  total  expense), 
besides  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
recipes  and  hints  for  household  economy. 
The  object  of  the  report  was,  in  part,  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  similar  schools  here,  as  it  is 
said  that  they  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  thought  that  teaching 
people  how  to  live  comfortably  upon  small 
wages,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  neatness, 
order,  and  self-respect  is  quite  as  necessary 
as  other  less  practical  forms  of  benevolent 
effort. 

The  question  of  cheap  meals  is  one  that 
has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  women 
who  study  these  matters,  to  an  unusual  ex¬ 
tent  for  the  past  few  years,  and  household 
papers  have  abounded  with  menus  for  din¬ 
ners  always  for  a  family  of  six  at  from  50 
down  to  25  cents,  ever  since  Catherine  Owen 
wrote  her  “Ten  Dollars  Enough.”  Many 
of  these  bills-of-fare  were  excellent ;  some 
of  them,  especially  the  25  cent  ones,  have 
appeared  scanty  or  almost  stingy,  but  none 
of  them  have  shown  anything  of  that  stress 
of  economy  which  is  exhibited  in  these 
across- th  e-ocean  recipes.  Possibly  the 
most  economical  of  messes  which  farmers’ 
wives  attempt  to  prepare  is  scrapple 
or  head  cheese ;  but  in  these  recipes 
for  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  besides  the 
staple  cheap  things,  rice,  onions,  corn 
meal,  beans,  dried,  peas,  etc.,  such  others 
as  cod’s  head,  calf’s  head  and  feet, 
sheep’s  bag,  lights  and  liver,  beef  “  skirt,” 
ox-tail,  ox-foot,  and  “  blood  and  skins  ” 
(for  pudding)  have  prominent  places. 
These  sound  far  from  appetizing  to  us ; 
but  it  may  be  well  for  some  of  those 
farmers’  families  who  think  themselves 
obliged  to  practice  the  most  rigid  economy, 
to  compare  their  bills  of-fare  with  food  of 
this  sort,  and  see  if  the  difference  will  not 
stir  them  to  an  appreciation  of  some  bless¬ 
ings  of  whose  existence  they  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  thoughtless  about.  Those 
families  on  the  farm  who  can  but  just  suc¬ 
ceed  in  making  a  living,  are  often  loud  in 
complaint  that  farming  does  not  pay  ;  yet 
the  man  who  earns  $50  a  month  in  the 
large  cities  (a  stipend  which  many  a 
farmer  views  with  envy  as  “  big  pay  ”), 
must  spend  it  all  in  that  same  living,  and 
his  wife  must  look  well  to  the  matter  of 
economical  foods  if  she  would  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  only  real  difference  is 
that  the  workman  handles  the  money,  and 
hands  it  over  in  exchange  for  his  living, 
while  the  farmer  thinks  he  is  not  getting 
much  because  he  gets  his  living  without 
hearing  the  chink  of  the  coin. 

With  regard  to  oat-meal,  the  report  stated 
that  after  centuries  of  experience  with 
this  standard  food,  there  has  arisen  a  re¬ 
pugnance  toward  it  among  the  people  who, 
most  of  all,  have  need  of  it,  the  poor  of 
Glasgow,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded  among  them  as  the  badge 
of  poverty.  As  a  result,  all  the  worst  re¬ 
sults  of  innutrition  are  becomiug  apparent 
among  the  poor.  This,  while  oat-meal  is 
becoming  the  fashionable  food  with  which 
to  preface  a  morning  meal  among  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do  1  It  is  said  that  the 
Scotch  oat-meal  is  much  superior  in  flavor 
to  that  met  with  in  the  United  States,  it 
having  a  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  popped  corn.  A  few  recipes  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  report  are  ap¬ 
pended.  Some  bints  may  perhaps  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  them,  even  if  they  be  not  used 
as  given. 

Poached  Egos. — Bring  one  pint  of  water, 
one  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  one-half 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  to  a  boil ;  break  the 
eggs  into  it  carefully,  and  simmer  four 
minutes 

A  Nice  Bkeakfast.— Cut  one-fourth  of 
a  pound  of  old  cheese  very  thin;  put  it  into 
a  frying  pan  with  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper, 
salt,  and  one-half  cupful  of  milk.  Stir  until 
the  cheese  is  melted,  then  add  two  eggs, 
well  beaten,  and  another  half-cup  of  milk, 
cook  one  minute  and  serve  on  hot  toast. 

Kedgeree. — One  pound  of  fish, one- fourth 
of  a  pound  rice,  one  ounce  of  butter,  three 
eggs.  Boil  the  fish  well,  remove  the  bones 
and  skin,  ami  separate  iuto  flakes.  Boil  the 

|iara,.ti)ri)w  jotwM  water  to  prevent 
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their  turning  black,  then  peel  and  cut  fine. 
Add  all  the  ingredients  (except  one  yelk) 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  the  boiled  rice; 
dish,  and  grate  the  yelk  of  the  egg  over 
it. 

Fish  Soup. — Wash  a  large  cod  head  well, 
put  it  into  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  and 
boil  an  hour,  then  strain  the  soup  through 
a  sieve  or  coarse  cloth  ;  add  one-half  pound 
of  rice,  some  onions  cut  very  fine,  and  a 
grated  carrot,  and  boil  very  slowly  for  one 
hour;  then  add  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
the  fish  taken  from  the  head,  with  pepper 
and  salt.  A  little  milk  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  This  is  very  like  oyster  sonp. 

Mock-turtle  Soup,  (equal  to  the  real 
turtle  soup.) — Wash  and  cook  a  calf’s  head, 
and  a  small  piece  of  the  lights  and  the  liver, 
and  boil  carefully,  keeping  well  covered. 
Cut  the  meat  into  small  strips;  fry  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  fat  pork,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  and  add  all  to  the  soup.  When  it 
boils,  put  in  one  tea-spoonful  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  allspice,  one  half  a  tea  spoonful 
each  of  cloves  and  Cayenne  pepper,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  and 
three  grated  potatoes.  Brown  one-half 
pound  of  flour,  mix  it  smooth,  and  add,  let¬ 
ting  all  boil  for  10  minutes.  Slice  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs  into  a  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
over  them.  Force-meat  balls  added  are  an 
improvement. 

Good  “  Poor-Man’s  Pie.”— Without 
meat;  cost  11%  cents.  One  dozen  potatoes, 
three  ounces  tapioca,  one-half  pound  of 
onions,  one  pound  flour,  one-fourth  pound 
dripping,  pepper,  salt  and  baking-powder. 
Wash  the  tapioca,  and  soak  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  it  is  wanted.  Slice  the  potatoes  and 
cut  the  onion  fine;  then  place  the  materials 
alternately  in  a  pudding-dish  ;  from 
the  remaining  three  ounces  of  the  dripping, 
the  flour  and  the  baking-powder,  make  a 
crust,  to  cover  the  pie.  Bake  two  hours 
and  serve  hot. 

Rice  and  Cabbage.— Wash  one  head  of 
cabbage  and  one  pound  of  rice,  and  boil  till 
soft  in  separate  salted  waters.  Mash  the 
cabbage  well;  add  to  it  the  rice  and  a  little 
dripping,  with  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  well 
and  serve  hot. 

Fig  Pudding.— One  pound  of  figs,  one- 
half  pound  of  flour,  one-half  pound  of  bread 
crumbs,  one-fourth  pound  of  suet,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  a  tea  spoonful  of  nut¬ 
meg,  one  tea  spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one 
small  tea-  poonful  of  baking  powder,  milk 
or  water. 

Sherbet:  a  Refreshing  Drink.— One- 
half  pound  of  sugar,  one-fourth  pound  of 
tartaric  acid,  one- fourth  pound  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  60  drops  of  essence  of  lemon. 
Mix  sugar  and  essence  of  lemon,  and  dry 
thoroughly.  Then  pass  all  through  a 
sieve.  Bottle  aud  cork  tight.  For  a 
tumbler  of  water  use  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
mixture. 

Boston  Cream. — One  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  2d.  worth  of  essence  of  lemon,  two 
ounces  of  tartaric  acid,  the  white  of  an  egg. 
Put  the  sugar  into  three  quarts  of  cold 
water,  boil  it,  pour  into  a  basin,  and  let  it 
cool.  Add  the  essence  of  lemon,  tartaric 
acid,  and  the  white  of  the  egg  well  beaten 
up.  Bottle.  One  table-spoonful  of  this 
syrup  to  a  tumbler  of  cold  water. 

Linseed  Meal  Poultices.— Put  suffi¬ 
cient  meal  to  make  the  poultice  the  size  re¬ 
quired  into  a  hot  bowl,  and  pour  on  boiling 
water  enough  to  make  a  soft  paste;  beat 
quickly  for  three  minutes,  or  till  it  looks 
oily.  Have  ready  a  flannel,  or  cotton  bag, 
the  size  required;  pour  in  the  paste,  sew 
up  the  mouth  of  the  bag  quickly.  Apply 
the  poultice  to  the  affected  part  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne.  If  ordered  with  mustard, 
mix  a  table-spoonful  of  dry  mustard  with 
the  linseed  meal.  Good  for  inflammation. 

Fish  for  an  Invalid  —One  small  flsh, 
a  small  sprig  of  parsley,  one  table-spoonful 
of  milk.  Get  a  nice,  fresh  white  flsh  ;  clean 
it  well ;  put  it  iuto  a  small  jelly  jar  with 
the  milk  and  parsley  well  washed,  cover 
very  closely  with  paper,  and  set  it  in  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  at  the  side  of  the 
fire  for  half  an  hour.  This  is  a  very  light 
way  of  cooking  flsh  for  an  invalid.  It  can 
be  skinned  and  boned  if  preferred. 

Egg  with  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa  or 
Milk.— Break  the  egg  into  a  tea-cup,  beat 
with  a  fork  till  well  mixed ;  pour  in  the 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  milk  gradually,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  time.  This  is  very  nourishing, 
and  good  in  cases  of  exhaustion  from  over¬ 
work  or  strain. 

Croup.— A  very  good  and  simple  remedy 
for  croup  is,  a  tea-spoonful  of  powdered 
alum  and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  sugar ;  mix 
with  a  little  water,  and  give  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  instant 
reJW  wiil  lie 


“RANK  HERESY.” 

*  *  A  HERETIC  ”  on  page  391,  criticises 
some  of  my  “  Good,  Homely  No¬ 
tions.”  Pardon  me,  she  is  not  a  heretic,  as 
I  understand  the  definition,  but  a  critic. 
It  ends  in  “tic,”  and  one  tic  (k)  is  as  bad  as 
another!  She  misunderstands  me:  Of 
course  one  would  not  wash  dishes  on  the 
floor!  That  was  meant  as  “sarkasm.” 
She  may  also  criticise  that  (similar)  old 
saying,  “It  is  better  that  a  hog  wear  ear¬ 
rings  than  for  a  vain  woman  to  do  so.”  Of 
necessity  I  see  that  some  must  eat  with  the 
table  against  the  wall ;  but,  if  I  could  help 
it,  I  would  not.  So  about  ragged  dish¬ 
cloths  ;  and — there  is  no  need  of  having 
them.  But  better  be  ragged  than  sour. 
Yet  better  a  sour  dish-cloth  than  a  sour 
woman.  And  yet  again,  a  sour  woman  has 
some  advantage  over  a  sweet  one,  in  that 
she  does  not  have  to  put  any  vinegar  in  the 
salad!  l.  c.  m. 


A  KNOT  IN  THE  NIGHT-CAP. 

REV.  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  tells  a  little 
experience  which  we  would  all  do  well  to 
heed. 


“On  one  occasion  I  remember  the  con¬ 
ductor  had  punched  our  tickets  and  closed 
the  curtains,  and  I  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
night-cap.  My  only  resource  was  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  in  the  corners  of  which  and  along 
the  edges  thereof  I  tied  five  or  six  knots, 
and  having  adjusted  this  hasty  crown  to 
my  head  I  lay  down.  After  somewhat 
excited  speaking  for  a  couDle  of  hours,  it 
took  a  little  time  for  my  thoughts  to  get 
quieted,  and  then,  under  the  cover  of  my 
night-cap  I  fell  asleep.  For  some  reason 
my  dreams  were  of  the  roughest  and  most 
uncomfortable  sort.  I  was  falling  over 
embankments ;  I  was  knocked  on  the  head 
by  marauders ;  I  was  dying  of  brain  fevpr, 
and,  in  bewilderment  as  to  where  I  was,  I 
woke  up.  All  this  was  so  different  from 
my  usual  quietude  of  slumber,  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  and  said,  ‘  What  in  the  world  is  the' 
matter  ?’  The  fact  was,  I  had  got  one  of  the 
knots  of  my  night-cap  in  the  wrong  place, 
and  the  pressure  of  it  against  my  temple 
had  caused  this  dislocation  of  things. 

I  said  to  myself — how  a  little  thing  will 
upset  the  comfort  of  sleep.  I  was  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  save  that  one  twist  in 
my  handkerchief.  And  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment,  I  suppose,  up  and  down  the  world, 
there  were  people  as  restless  because  of 
some  infinitesimal  annoyance.  People 
under  the  exhaustion  of  some  great  trouble 
sleep  so  unsoundly,  you  wake  them  up 
almost  fearing  that  they  are  dying  or  dead; 
but  a  little  twist  in  their  domestic  or  social 
or  financial  affairs  kept  them  wide  awake 
so  that  they  heard  the  clock  in  the  morning 
strike  one,  two,  three,  four.  I  have  known 
merchants  vexed  beyond  somnolence  by  a 
mistake  in  their  cash  account.  Women 
have  become  restless  because  of  a  grease 
spot  on  their  new  silk  dress.  The  provok¬ 
ing  remark  of  some  one,  whose  opinion 
was  not  worth  consideration,  has  spoiled  a 
good  sleep.  Hours  that  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  physical  invigoration  have  been 
ruined  by  a  twist  in  the  night-cap.  The 
mistake  which  I  made  in  the  aforesaid  rail- 
car  ought  to  have  been  corrected  before  at¬ 
tempting  slumber. 

Before  retiring  we  ought  to  get  the  knot 
in  our  affairs  disposed  of.  But  suppose  we 
cannot  do  so  ?  Then  shove  the  knot  further 
along.  Let  it  take  you  in  some  other  place. 
Shove  it  along  to  the  next  morning.  Do 
not  put  upon  one  day  the  burdens  of  two. 
If  I  had  moved  my  night-cap  an  inch  or 
two  I  should  have  been  undisturbed.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  if  we  cannot  by  our  will  get 
our  affairs  arranged  as  we  would  like, 
supernal  aid  is  offered  us  for  turning  the 
night  cap  in  the  right  way.  There  is 
always  a  place  between  the  two  knots  of 
care  and  trouble  in  which  to  rest.  But  how 
prone  we  are,  instead  of  looking  for  that 
smooth  place,  to  put  the  knots  together 
and  lay  our  head  on  the  accumulated  dis¬ 
comfort.  It  ouly  took  a  minute  for  all  this 


to  pass  through  my  mind,  then  I  got  up  on 
one  elbow,  re  adjusted  my  head- covering, 
threw  myself  back  on  the  pillow  of  the 
Pullman  sleeping-car,  and  knew  nothing 
but  roseate  and  heaven-descended  dreams 
for  seven  hours.  There  is  not  one 
man  or  woman  in  10,000  who  can 
afford  to  do  without  seven  or  eight  hours’ 
sleep.  All  those  stories  written  about 
great  men  and  women  who  slept  only  three 
or  four  hours  a  night  make  very  interest¬ 
ing  reading  ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  readers,  no 
man  or  woman  ever  yet  kept  healthy  in 
body  and  mind  for  a  number  of  years  with 
less  than  seven  hours’  sleep.  Americans 
need  more  sleep  than  they  are  getting.  This 
lack  makes  them  so  nervous  and  the  insane 
asylums  so  populous.  If  you  can  get  to 
bed  early,  then  rise  early.  If  you  cannot 
get  to  bed  till  late  then  rise  late.  It  may 
be  as  Christian  for  one  man  to  rise  at  eight 
as  it  is  for  another  to  rise  at  five  I  counsel 
my  readers  to  get  up  when  they  are  rested. 
But  let  the  rousing-bell  be  rung  at  least  30 
minutes  before  your  public  appearance. 
Physicians  say  that  a  sudden  jump  out  of 
bed  gives  irregular  motion  to  the  pulse.  It 
takes  hours  to  get  over  a  too  sudden  rising. 
Give  us  time  after  you  call  us  to  roll  over, 
gaze  at  the  world  full  in  the  face,  and  look 
before  we  leap.” 


^UsceUatteousi  gUvmijsing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cough-cures  ao  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  aud  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

“Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so,  and,  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.”— L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Yt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  BARER^j  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
4‘j  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  mors 
(Aan  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  os  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass 


We  will  Send  a  Sample 

Buggy,  Road  Cart 
O It  HARNESS 

to  one  person  at  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  who  we 
may  seud  to  see  it,  Many  people 
will  buy  If  they  e<m  see  for 
themselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  bargaiu  to  get  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  Von  Have  One  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  another  We  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  Hrs[  class  in  every  particular. 
Send  b  cents  in  stamps  for  catalogu  s  to  select  from, 
and  get  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
our  bargains. 


UNION  MACHINE  C0„ 

Carriage  Dept  Vo.  7, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


MINIATURE  INCANDESCENT 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

}{  to  36  Candle  Power.  For  use  with  Batteries  or  Dynamos. 

TV  t,  MILL  SEN'  I)  FREE,  Catalogue  E,  which  shows  prices  of, 
aud  experiments  with,  Edison  Lamps,  and  gives  directions  how  to 
make  a  cheap  battery  to  operate  them.  Any  intelligent  boy  can 
make  use  of  these  batteries. 

EDISON  LAMP  ©0.,  Harrison,  N.  J, 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

Sam  Emerson,  a  famous  horse  trainer, 
died  last  Wednesday  aged  62  years.  He 
owned  the  horse  McGowan  which  did  the 
fastest  20  miles  on  record. 

The  American  Association  of  Jack 
and  Jennet  Breeders  met  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  25.  Tne  time  for  receiving 
pedigrees  will  be  extended  to  December  1, 
1890.  The  contents  of  the  stud  book  will 
be  as  follows :  Constitution  and  by-laws, 
rules  of  entry,  history  of  the  organization, 
extracts  from  minutes,  publications  and  ar¬ 
ticles,  selected  or  otherwise,  thought  to  be 
of  interest  to  breeders;  chapter  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  jacks  in  this  country;  an 
essay  on  the  old  original  jack  stock  and  the 
pioneer  breeders,  to  be  prepared  by  Dr.  L. 

W.  Knight;  index  of  owners  and  breeders 
and  their  post  office  addresses  ;  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  post-office  addresses.  W.  H.  Good- 
pasture,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Secretary. 

Lawing  Over  a  Bull.— The  celebrated 
Kentucky  bull  case  of  T.  J.  Megibben  vs. 

E.  G.  Bedford,  was  reversed  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  last  Saturday,  and  now  comes  back 
to  the  lower  court  for  trial  The  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  bought,  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale, 
in  1873,  the  Short-horn  cow  Fourth  Duchess 
of  Oneida,  for  $25,000.  Before  her  death 
she  calved  for  them  the  Duke  of  Woodlawn 
and  after  he  was  one  year  old  Mr.  Megibben 
paid  Mr.  Bedford  (who  had  all  the  time 
kept  the  cow  and  calf),  $9,000  for  his  half 
interest,  and  aftewards  brought  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  his  money,  claiming  that 
the  animal  wras  impotent.  Mr.  Bedford 
contended  that  the  animal  had  bred  while 
in  his  possession.  The  case  was  first  tried 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  in  1876,  after¬ 
wards  in  Woodford  County,  Kentucky, 
and  then  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It 
is  now  14  years  since  the  suit  was  brought. 
The  lawyers  in  the  case  were  Brant  & 
McMillan,  Cunningham  &  Turney,  Senator 
Carlisle,  Colonel  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  and 
General  John  B.  Huston. 

Those  Triplet  Steers.— The  triplets  are 
14  months  old  to-day.  I  have  just  had 
them  weighed.  They  tip  the  beam  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Shem,  565  pounds;  Ham,  565  pounds; 
Japhet,  560  pounds.  They  drive  m  their 
chariot  very  nicely,  wain,  trot,  or  canter, 
as  I  choose  to  make  them. 

Barnet,  Vt.  J.  S  KENERSON. 

The  American  Buff  Cochin  Club  met 
in  this  city  last  February.  The  officers  for 
the  coming  year  are:  President — Charles 
H.  Crosby.  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent.s— Philander  Williams, Taunton,  Mass.; 
Charles  H.  Johuson,  Rushville,  Ind.;  Rob¬ 
ert  Colgate,  New  York  City;  T.  F.  McGrew, 
Jr.,  Springfield,  111.;  Newton  Adams,  Utica, 

N  Y  ;  Charles  Feldman,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Secretary— G.  P.  Rev  uaud, 3  Bowling  Green. 
New  York  City.  Treasurer-  J.  H.  L.  Todd, 
New  York  City.  Executive  Committee— 
M.  A.  Sprouts,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  M.  M.  Connor, 
Ada,  Ohio;  Franc  C.  Hare,  Whitby,  Canada: 
William  F.  M.  Smith,  Pine  Hill,  N.  lr,;  E. 

J.  Sanderson,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Geo.  E. 
Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Gaylor, 
Quogue,  L.  I. 

Fast  Walking  Horses.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  always  advocated  the  encouragement 
of  fast  walking  in  draft  horses.  It  is  very 
glad  to  find  the  following  in  the  London 
Livestock  Journal:  “We  should  like  to 
see  judges  in  the  show-ring  give  a  little 
more  attention  to  good  walking  than  they 
do  at  present.  Our  best  brewers’  dray- 
horses  have  to  get  over  35  miles  on  an  aver¬ 
age  every  day  they  are  out,  and  in  doing  so 
a  good,  well-measured,  well-balanced  stride 
is  of  great  benefit.  Horses  which  walk 
short  behind  through  faulty  conformation, 
or  weak  hocks  are  of  little  use  for  such 
work ;  indeed,  they  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
other  members  of  the  team.  A  long,  free, 
launching  step  at  the  walk  is  all  one  ought 
to  look  for  in  our  heaviest  dray  horses,  as 
the  drivers  know  that  if  caught  trotting 
them  by  the  stable  foreman  dismissal  will 
follow.  The  concussion  under  trotting  on 
the  stones  is  very  severe,  and  if  a  four  and- 
a-half-mile  pace  can  be  maintained  without 
it  horses  will  keep  their  legs  fresh  for  a  long 
time.” 

Sex  in  Breeding.— A  writer  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that  in  the 
new  number  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  there  is  a  compressed 
translation  of  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  Veterinary  School  at  Lyons  by  I  rofes- 
sor  Cornevin.  He  maintains  that  change 
iu  the  environment  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  in  the  determination  of  the 
sex ;  and  that  sires  taken  into  countries 
widely  different  from  those  iu  which  they 
were  reared  beget  more  females  than  males. 
In  the  French  Haras,  whilst  horses  born  iu 
Europe  beget  103.1  colts  to  each  100  fillies 
imported,  Arab  stallions  beget  only  87.7 
males  to  100  females,  a  very  marked  differ¬ 
ence.  In  Java  among  the  children  of 
Europeans  girls  are  more  than  double  the 
number  of  boys;  and  iu  Yucatan  more  than 
four  times  as  many.  Yet  of  Europeans 
resident  in  Europe  the  proportion  of  male 
birtns  is  105  to  every  100  girls.  Was  it 
found  that  the  American-bred  bhori-horn 
bulls  begot  a  larger  proportion  of  heifer- 
calves  ? 

The  plea  of  the  English  for  the  exclusion 
of  American  live  stock  is  the  danger  of  im¬ 
porting  disease.  Sensational  reports  fre¬ 
quently  reach  this  country  of  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  arriving  out.  These  reports  are  gener¬ 
ally  disbelieved  on  this  side  of  tne  water. 
It  is  reported  that  our  Secretary  of  State 
has  devised  a  plan,  though,  which  he  hopes 
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will  afford  something  of  a  test  of  their 
truthfulness.  The  idea  is  to  station  a  veteri¬ 
nary  inspector  of  the  United  States  at 
Liverpool,  one  at  London  and  one  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  carefully 
inspect  every  cargo  of  American  cattle 
reaching  those  ports,  and  to  report  on  the 
actual  condition  in  which  they  are  found. 

If  (as  the  Secretary  hopes)  the  cargoes  are 
found  almost  uniformly  in  good  health,  it 
is  understood  that  a  very  strong  pressure 
will  be  brought  from  Washington  to  secure 
a  removal  of  the  onerous  conditions  now 
existing. 

Prof.  Gleason,  the  great  horse  tamer, 
like  all  true  horse- lovers,  thinks  the  horse 
as  made  by  the  Creator  is  about  as  perfect 
in  form  as  it  is  possible  to  make  him.  At 
one  of  his  exhibitions,  a  plump,  muscular 
horse  was  turned  into  the  ring.  It  was  a 
pretty  animal,  all  but  the  tail  which  bad 
been  bobbed  off  after  the  style  so  much 
affected  by  brainless  dandies.  Pointing 
his  finger  pityingly  at  the  animal  the  pro¬ 
fessor  said :  “  There  is  as  pretty  an  ani¬ 

mal  of  his  class  as  can  be  found — if  he  was 
all  there.  I  hope  that  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  every 
State  in  the  Union,  will  pass  a  law  making 
it  a  penal  offence  for  any  one  to  disfigure 
his  horse  in  this  most  brutal  way.  It 
pleases  perhaps  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
Anglomaniacs  who  drive  in  Central  Park 
and  displeases  the  humane  and  patriotic 
sentiment  of  60,000,000  Americans.  Let  us 
show  England  that  we  have  some  original 
ideas  of  our  own  about  horses,  as  well  as 
about  government.” 

The  English  nobility,  from  the  Royal 
family  down,  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  blooded  stock.  This  may  ac¬ 
count,  partially,  at  least,  for  the  perfection 
attained  in  that  country.  The  Farmer  and 
Stock  Breeder  tells  us  that  Lord  Riddles- 
dale  delivered  a  lecture  on  horse  breeding 
in  England  before  the  members  or  the 
Craven  Agricultural  Society  and  Farmers 
Club,  at  Skipton,  recently.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Government  had  wisely  decided 
upon  trying  a  wise  experiment — to  8U”81' 
dize  an  industry  valuable  to  the  public 
with  public  money.  The  Queen’s  Plates— 
a  sum  previously  devoted  to  racing,  And 
amounting  to  £3,360 — Her  Majesty  elected 
to  give  to  the  encouragement  of  horse- 
breeding.  The  Government  had  made  up 
that  sum  to  an  annual  grant  of  £5,100,  to 
be  administered  by  a  commission.  Lord 
Riddlesdale  reviewed  the  circumstauces 
wtiich  led  to  the  appointment  of  this  com¬ 
mission,  and  to  the  good  work  which  it  bad 
accomplished.  He  claimed  that  what  the 
commission  was  doing  more  effectually 
every  day  was  in  making  the  breeding  of 
half  bred  horses  possible  and  reasonable 
for  the  farming  community. 

A  GREAT  many  people  think  that  a  cow 
that  gives  a  large  mess  of  rich  milk  is 
just  as  good,  if  she  is  only  a  scrub,  as  an 
equally  good  cow  of  the  best  breeds.  This 
may  possibly  be  true  so  far  as  her  own  per¬ 
formances  go.  but  how  will  she  be  as  a 
breeder  ?  While  better  as  a  breeder  than  a 
poor  cow,  she  will  not  equal  an  animal  be¬ 
longing  to  an  acknowledged  dairy  breed. 
The  Jersey  Bulletin  very  truly  says  that 
purity  of  blood  is  the  key  to  all  good  breed¬ 
ing.  However  good  an  individual  cow  may 
be,  her  value  for  breeding  purposes  is  but 
little  if  her  good  qualities  are  not  inbred. 
To  secure  the  transmission  of  her  good 
qualities  she  needs  to  be  bred  to  a  bull  pre¬ 
potent  in  like  qualities.  Purity  of  blood, 
therefore,  means  inherited  qualities,  such 
qualities  as  are  transmitted  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  The  longer  the  line 
the  purer  the  blood,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  more  valuable. 

English  breeders  of  Dorset  Horned  sheep 
are  establishing  a  herd  book.  What  are 
American  breeders  doing  about  this  ? 

Skim-Milk  for  Colts.— A  correspondent 
of  Wallace’s  Monthly,  writing  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  says  that  every  stock  farm  should 
have  a  number  of  good  milking  cows. 
Many  mares  are  poor  milkers  ana  cannot 
give  their  colts  all  the  milk  they  need.  A 
colt  may  be  safely  weaned  when  a  month 
old  and  put  on  cow’s  milk.  It  was  stated 
that  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  utilize  skim- 
milk  from  their  Holstelns  in  this  way.  In 
reply  to  an  inquiry,  they  write  us  as  fol- 

^°‘‘Our  milk  is  separated  by  the  DeLaval 
separator,  and  we  take  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
separated  and  feed  it  to  our  calves,  gener¬ 
ally  and  when  we  have  more  than  the 
calves  will  drink,  we  feed  it  to  our  colts. 
The  amount  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  animal.  A  colt  will 
drink  from  15  to  50  pounds  of  skim  milk 
per  day  depending  upon  its  age  and  condi¬ 
tion  We  think  well  of  the  practice  wnere 
the  milk  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  and 
are  not  sure  but  it  would  be  an  economic 
food.  We  have  never  seen  any  bad  effects 
come  from  it.  Of  course,  iu  certain  in¬ 
stances  it  is  unnecessary,  where  the  mother 
gives  a  large  amount  of  milk,  and  sufficient 
lor  the  growth  and  nourishment  ol  the 
colt,  but  where  a  colt  has  just  been  weaned, 
or  has  not  done  well,  we  think  i .  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  and  would  very  highly  recom¬ 
mend  it.” 

While  wool  is  very  slow  of  sale,  good 
mutton  sheep  and  lambs  are  selling  readily 
at  good  prices.  The  supply  of  good  mutton 
in  this  city  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
The  wool  buyer  and  the  wool-grower  are 
continually  worried  over  the  outcome  of 
the  work  of  the  tariff  tinkers.  None  of 
these  things  move  the  mutton  feeder.  He 
is  safe  no  matter  which  way  the  case  is  de¬ 
cided.  The  wise  breeder  will  breed  for 
mutton. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  July  19, 1890. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Holly, 
Mich,,  made  arrangements  for  selling  their 
wool  direct  through  the  hands  of  one  per¬ 
son.  The  plan  in  brief  is  as  follows  :  The 
agent  gives  bonds  to  the  full  amount  of  all 
wool  coming  into  his  hands.  He  will  store 
the  same  free  of  charge  ;  go  to  all  expense 
of  sacking  and  delivering! hesame on  board 
of  cars,  keep  the  same  insured  for  30  days, 
for  a  compensation  of  one  cent  per  pound 
He  will  advance  cash  on  all  coarse  washed 
wool  to  the  amount  of  25  cents  per  pound, 
unwashed  merino  20  cents  per  pound.  A 
charge  of  st veil  per  cent,  interest  on  all  ad¬ 
vances  until  final  settlement.  This  wool 
will  be  sold  in  warehouse  to  Boston  parties 
at  the  highest  market  price.  Payment  in 
full  before  going  out  of  his  possession.  He 
is  merely  acting  as  agent  in  bunching  and 
selling  the  product.  A  certain  day  was 
designated  as  delivery  day,  and  an  old  wool- 
buyer  was  appointed  to  receive  the  wool 
and  sort  into  grades,  ready  to  be  sold.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  all  bids  received  by  the  agent,  and  to 
dechi e  the  best  time  to  sell  and  what  offers 
to  accept. 

It  is  said  that  Australia  is  contemplating 
the  introduction  of  the  coyote  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  endeavor  to  abate  her  rabbit 
nuisance.  The  rabbits  have  increased  in 
the  latter  State  in  proportion  to  the  decrease 
of  the  coyote. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  will 
convene  in  Boston  August  19,  and  remain 
in  session  four  days.  An  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Mayor  of  Boston  will  be  responded 
to  by  Robert  Craig.  Essays  will  be  given 
by  tne  following  persons:  The  Growing 
Importance  of  the  Easter  Trade,  Jas. 
Dean  ;  The  Value  of  System  in  Business, 
E.  B.  Long;  Hybridization,  E.  S.  Carman, 
Editor  R.  N.-Y;  Best  Twenty-five  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants  for  Florists’  Use,  J.  W. 
Manning;  Succulents,  E.  S.  Miller;  The 
Use  of  Special  Fertilizers  Under  Glass, 
Prof.  S.  T.  Mavnard.  There  will  be  num¬ 
erous  discussions  upon  topics  of  interest 
The  question-box  contains  the  following 
questions,  which,  with  others  which  may 
be  put  in  the  box  during  the  sess’on,  will 
be  assigned  to  persons  competent  to  answer 
them:  1.  Berry  bearing  Plants  for  Fall 
Use?  2  Twenty  five  Plants  Indispensable 
to  the  Extreme  South  ?  3.  Acclimation  of 
Southern  Plauts  to  the  North  ?  4.  Twelve 
Best  House  Plants  for  Window  Gardening? 
5.  How  must  Lilium  Auratum  be  Handled 
to  make  it  a  Permanent  Success  in  Open- 
air  Culture  ?  6.  Can  the  Hellebores  be 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

189  and  1  11  West  5tth  St.,  New  York  City 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruclar  and  Information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Dr.  A.  LIAUT  * IU).  V.  >1..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 
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DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

'I  nen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  IOO  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
batter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  <fc  LAMB 

HACU8K.  !>.  Y. 


SHEEP  ssa  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  t :  also  a  few  choice  Kants 
and  Ewes  1.  2  end  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JKRS  Y  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  lifers  ready  tor  tin 
mediate  shipment  Also  several  Rough  Costed  Scotcn 
ColMe  Bltche  -.  1  to  2  years  old.  WO'e  a*  once  for 
prices.  \V.  At'ee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1  a. 


Berkshire 

AND 

Yorkshire 

Pigs  of  eho'ee 
FRIZK  strains, 
eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  Piss  of 
different  ages 
for  sale.  Prices 
reason  •  Mr.  W. 
R  HARVEY, 
West  Gkove, 
Pa. 


kIGS  Chesters, Rerkshlres,  Polands  Fox  Hounds, 
*  Beagles.  Collies,  Setters  W.  GIBBONS  ft  CO., 
\V  cst  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


- O  FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE.  SH^EP  HOGS, 

*  oul'rv.  Sporting  Dove  for  sale  Catalogues, 
win,  ,5  engravings, free.  n.  P.  BOYEK.Coatesvliie.Pa. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Ball  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  J  lir8* 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps  .Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


& 


IARTMAN  STEEL 

PilCKETCENCE. 

“  HANDSOME.  I  PROTECTS 
IN 0ISTRUCT1BLE,— WITHOUT  CONCEAUNOl 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD .  LAWN  OR  FARM  | 

|  AS,  T0UA  OtAUN  0«  VNITl  AM.TS  WANT10  I 

1  HARTMAN  MF'G  C°  BEAVER  FAILS, PA  j 


YOE  WANT  -THE  TOWER  YOU 
WON'T  RAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  RUNS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  ahowtust  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  ro»t*  only  one- 
half  "‘hat  a  wooden  one  dot**. while 
the  Till  in*  Tower  i>  not  expensive 

aermotor  CO. 

110  find  11*2  S.  .IcfTemon  Street, 

Ckloutfo,  Ill.*  C.S.  A. 


Cutter 


The  Strongest,  Most  Durable.  Haadanmeat,  K^'eat  Rnnnln* 
rndln  every  «a<  THE  BEST  KEEP  II  ITER  made.  All  Slit  a, 
for  Hand  or  Power,  Jarrlera  any  longth.  E or  Low  I  rleea  aiid 

Best  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated  Cnlalmrue  “E.  Valuable 

••Ensilage  Encyclopedia”  free  to  all  who  mention  Ibis  paper. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  t-annlng  Mill. 

s.  Freeman  4  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine, Win. 


FARM  TRUCKS 


This  is  the  CHEAPEST  ® 
MOST  HANDY  AND 
USEFUL  WAGON  * 


FOR 

Farm  Use 

A  little  in¬ 
vestigation 


mag  save  you 
moaeg.  Also 
the  well-known 

KEMP 

MANURE 

SPREADER 


LOW 
DOWN 

AND 

WIDE 

send'for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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Florist  ?  7.  Can  we  Reasonably  Expect  a 
Race  of  Early  Chrysanthemums,  Rlonming 
in  September  and  October,  Valuable  for 
America  ?  8.  Rest.  Method  of  Treating 

Callas  during  Summer  to  have  them  in 
Bloom  for  the  Holidays  ?  9.  Best  Method 
of  Forcing  Early  Hybrids?  10  Twelve 
Best  Hardy  Shrubs  for  Florists’  Use  ?  11. 
Twenty  Best  Native  Plants  Suitable  for 
Florists’  Use?  12.  The  use  of  Foliage  in 
Connection  with  Cut  Flower  Work  ?  13. 
How  to  Increase  Public  Interest  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  Objects  ?  14  Is  the  Selling  of 
Flowers,  etc.,  through  Commission  Men, 
the  best  possible  Plan  of  Marketing  o  r 
Produce  ?  (To  be  answered  by  a  grower,  a 
commission  dealer  and  a  retailer  respect¬ 
ively.)  15.  What  can  be  Used  to  Make  a 
Vapor  that  will  Destroy  Red  Spiders  and 
not  Injure  Vegetation  in  Greenhouses  ?  16. 
Petroleum  :  Is  it  Profitable  in  Greenhouse 
Heating?  17.  What  can  be  Said  in  Favor 
of  Overhead  Heating  ?  18.  Is  Double-thick 
Glass  the  Best  and,  in  the  Long  Run,  the 
Cheapest  ? 

While  the  Alliance  has  been  pushing  it¬ 
self  rapidly  forward,  the  Grange  has  made 
in  many  States  even  more  rapid  though 
qpiet  progress.  J.  M.  ’ihompsou,  Master 
of  the  Illinois  State  Grange,  savs  that  the 
order  is  increasing  rapidly  in  that  State, 
the  gain  this  year  promising  to  be  at  least 
100  subordinate  Granges  with  an  iucrease 
in  membership  of  at  least  4,000. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  has 
reported  favorably  the  Senate  bill  to  apply 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lauds  to  the  support  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  In  a  report  accompanying 
the  bill  the  committee  speaks  of  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
these  institutions  and  the  advantages  they 
possess  .  in  bringing  scienlific  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  committee  believes  the  bill 
to  he  a  measure  of  the  soundest  public 
policy  and  even  of  good  faith  with  the 
States;  that  Congress  should  increase  the 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  in  proportion  to  the  growing  de¬ 
mands  upon  them.  The  bill  appropriates 
to  each  State  and  Territory  having  institu¬ 
tions  established,  the  sum  of  $15,UU0,  to  be 
increased  each  year  by  the  addition  of 
$1,000  until  $25,000  is  reached,  and  these  ap¬ 
propriations  are  to  be  made  from  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The 
committee  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
bill  without  amendment. 

Recent  reports  of  damage  to  crops  in 
England  caused  an  active  demand  for 
steamer  freight-room. 

The  community  of  Cedarvale,  Kansas,  is 
very  much  agitated  over  a  prospective  con¬ 
flict  on  account  of  foreign  cattle  being 
brought  into  the  S  ale.  The  Live  Stock. 
Protective  Association  was  organized  to 
keep  out  foreign  cattle,  and  they  say  that 
they  will  stop  at  nothing  in  order  to  keep 
their  cattle  protected.  A  large  cattle  firm 
recently  bought  several  thousand  head  of 
Arizona  steers  with  toe  intention  of  running 
them  on  their  pastures  near  that  place,  but 
the  cattle  men  have  been  notitied  that  the 
first,  man  who  attempts  to  unload  any  cattle 
at  that  place  will  tie  severely  handled.  Seri¬ 
ous  trouble  is  probable. 

President  Harrison  has  signified  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  be  present  at  Williams  Grove  on 
Republican  Day, August 27,  and  toeulighten 
the  farmers  present  as  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  them  lrom  a  protective 
tariff. 

At  Minneapolis,  525  tons  of  binding  twine 
were  buined  Tuesday.  Although  the  har¬ 
vesting  season  is  well  advanced,  this  will 
prooahly  cause  a  sharp  advance  tu  the  price 
of  that  article,  especiady  in  the  Northwest. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  525  tons  represent 
lrom  one  half  to  seven-eighths  of  the  entire 
amount  on  hand  in  the  Twin  Cities,  and 
prices  will  go  up  from  one-half  cent  to  live 
cents  a  pound.  This  rise  will  affect  the 
entire  country.  The  trust  says  twine  has 
sold  at  a  loss  and  this  is  a  sufficient  pretext 
lor  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 

Butchers  say  that  they  are  paying  full 
prices  for  under-quality  beef  this  summer. 
Exportation  has  used  up  the  bulk  of  the 
tine  stock  Eveu  the  noted  Kentucky  still- 
fed  beef  is  materially  off  tms  season,  and 
Texas  drove  cattle  now  coming  in  show 
their  customary  lack  of  fat. 

The  Superior  Couucil  of  Agriculture  of 
Frauce  has  approved  a  proposal  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  increasing  the  duty  on  live 
oxen  64  francs,  on  cows  48  francs,  and  on 
beef  lour  francs  per  100  kilos. 

There  was  incorporated  in  Springfield, 
111.,  recently,  the  American  Woman's  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  at  Chicago,  to  manufacture 
canned  and  preserved  goods.  Capital  stock, 
$100,000. 

Imports  of  butter  and  “oleo”  into  Great 
Britain  for  the  week  ending  July  5,  were 
43,000  cwts.  and  16,500  cwts.  respectively, 
against  36,420  cwts.  and  20,740  cwts.  same 
time  last  year.  This  shows  a  large  increase 
in  butter  imports,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
bogus  products. 

A  captured  Pennsylvania  horse  thief  had 
a  memorandum  book  containing  the  names 
and  locatiousof  many  farmers  owning  valu¬ 
able  horses  and  the  number  they  owned, 
and  maps  showing  every  road  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Bkecuam’s  Pills  cute  Sick  Headache. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Repouts  from  the  Northwest  indicate  no 
improvement  in  the  yield  of  winter  wheat. 
Spring  wheat  has  ueclined  in  condition. 
Farmers  are  reported  to  show  little  disposi¬ 
tion  to  sell,  at  present  prices,  wheat  that  is 
ready  ior  market.  The  hot  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  corn  except  that  it  has 
evaporated  the  moisture  very  rapidly  and 
unless  more  rains  loliow,  the  crop  will  soon 
suffer  for  iackof  moisture.  Oats  are  a  short 
crop  both  in  straw  and  grain.  The  ship¬ 
ments  of  oats  from  this  market  have  been 


heavy  pince  the  last  harvest.  They  have 
gone  to  France,  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  higher  qualities  have  been  used  abroad 
for  food  purposes,  but  the  more  general 
takings  have  been  for  horse  feediug.  The 
actual  amount  taken  from  the  New  York 
market  since  January  1,  of  this  year  by  all 
the  markets  abroad  reaches  the  enormous 
total  close  on  10,000,000  bushels.  This  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  shipments  of  the 
previous  year  for  the  same  period,  which 
reached  only  95,000  bushels.  Previous 
seasons  had  only  shown  a  small  business 
with  the  shippers. 

California  Bartlett  pears  are  becoming 
quite  plentiful. 

One  Savannah  steamer  brought  42,000 
water-melons. 

Everything  looks  well  up  to  date  for  the 
hop  crop  in  this  State,  but  from  the  other 
side  reports  still  come  along  of  damage 
done  the  growth.  There  is  nothing  bright 
about  the  New  York  market.  It  requires 
strong  urging  to  induce  buyers  to  make 
purchases. 

On  the  new  clips  of  wool  there  Ip  a  good 
deal  of  indifference  over  buying.  Instead 
of  the  usual  competition  and  the  pushing 
up  of  prices  at  the  opening  of  a  season, 
theie  is  a  dull,  flat  condition  of  affairs. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  uncertainties  of 
tariff  legislat  on. 

President  Mills,  of  the  Delaware  Rail¬ 
road,  has  furnished  the  regular  annual 
railroad  estimate  of  the  peach  crop.  This 
season  the  total  estimated  shipments  are 
placed  at  12,375  baskFts,  of  which  the  Queen 
Anne  and  Kent  Railroad  is  credited  with 
11,975  baskets,  the  Baltimore  aud  Delaware 
Bay  Railroad  with  250  baskets,  and  the 
Delaware  Railroad  with  150  baskets.  The 
other  branch  roads  are  not  credited  with 
any  expected  shipments.  This  is  the 
smallest  yield  in  the  history  of  peach  grow¬ 
ing  with  two  exceptions,  1868,  when  the 
shipments  were  23  car  loads,  and  1881,  when 
78  car-loads  were  sent  to  market.  The  year 
1882,  however,  gave  a  crop  of  over  6,000  car¬ 
loads.  The  number  of  trees  along  the  Del¬ 
aware  division  and  branches  is  estimated 
at  6,110,903;  Baltimore  and  Delaware  Bay 
road,  950,750;  Baltimore  and  Eastern  Shore 
500,000:  New  York,  Philadelphia  aud  Nor¬ 
folk,  250,000 ;  along  the  watercourse  and 
other  points,  2,000,000 ;  total  9,811,653.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  3,000,000  of  these 
trees  are  not  yet  in  bearing.  Most  of  the 
young  trees  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
peninsula. 

Reports  from  Philadelphia  say  that  un¬ 
less  corn  comes  forward  rapidly  from  the 
West  there  is  danger  of  a  corn  famine. 
Buyers  at  the  Commercial  Exchange  Tues¬ 
day  could  only  get  two  car-loads.  One,  of 
the  grade  of  No.  3  mixed,  sold  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  figure  of  54  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  other,  which  only  graded  No.  4  mixed, 
brought  53  cents.  A  week  ago  45  cents  was 
a  lair  price  for  No.  2  mixed  corn,  but  none 
of  that  grade  is  now  offeriug.  Receipts  of 
10  cars  would  probably  break  the  market 
from  two  cents  to  three  cents  per  bushel. 

THE  cattle  export  interest  is  reviving, 
aDd  the  increased  accommodation  of  ocean 
room  needed  is  forcing  up  freight  rates. 
The  current  price  is  55s.,  against  quite  re¬ 
cent  engagement  at  4Us.  to  45s. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  hay  crop 
now  about  harvested  is  about  the  heaviest, 
and  probably  of  as  good  quality  also,  as 
any  ever  grown.  F.  Williams  &  Co.,  com¬ 
mission  dealers  in  hay,  straw,  etc.,  have 
issued  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the 
yield  of  hay  and  straw,  quality,  acreage, 
condition  in  which  the  crop  was  secured, 
amount  now  ready  for  snipment,  etc., 
which  they  will  mail  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  From  the  answers  received,  they 
will  make  up  their  annual  crop  report. 
They  pride  tuemselves  upon  the  accuracy 
they  have  attained  in  previous  reports  as 
evidenced  by  results  agreeing  very  closely 
with  their  predictions.  They  say  now  that 
receipts  have  continued  very  liberal  since 
their  last  circular  and  the  demand  has 
been  fairly  good,  but  hay  has  necessarily 
been  sold  at  figures  which  must  show  a 
loss  to  the  shipper  excepting  on  the  very 
choicest  kiud,  wnioh  has  brought,  aud  is 
bringing,  a  satisfactory  price.  Prices  on 
lower  grades  cannot  be  confined  to  quota¬ 
tions,  as  these  grades  are  only  worth  what 
they  can  g. 1  for  them.  There  is  some  new 
hay  arriving  in  the  market  which  is  of 
very  excellent  quality,  but  not  having  been 
sufficiently  cured  (.having  been  pressed  in 
the  field),  it  is  being  sold  comparatively 
low.  If  the  new  crop  is  secured  in  good 
condition  it  will  be  almost  useless  to  ship 
the  old,  after  the  new  crop  begins  to  move. 
They  therefore  advise  the  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  of  everything  excepting  the  very  best 
grades.  Semi  no  "shipping,”  "clover,” 
clover  mixed  or  No.  3,  as  shipments 
of  the  same  will  show  no  profit. 
Don’t  rely  on  quotations  lrom  now  out,  as 
prices  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  acccounts  of 
sales  tell  the  story.  Good  grades  may  real¬ 
ize  better  prices  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month,  and  the  early  pait  of  August, 
but  to  hold  ’till  then  will  be  running 
cuauces.  Now  that  the  4th  of  July  is  over, 
they  look  for  the  usual  activity  in  trade, 
aud  hope  to  be  able  to  clean  up  some  ot  the 
surplus  of  the  poor  goods  wuich  have  re¬ 
cently  accumulated.  The  shippers  cannot 
expect  over  85  cents  for  Prime,  in  large 
bales;  70  75  cents  for  No.  1,  in  large  bales; 
55-60  cents  for  No.  2,  in  large  bales;  30  cents 
for  Shipping  in  large  bales;  90  cents  for  No. 
1,  Rye  Straw.  Clover  mixed  aud  No.  3,  at 
"  Shipping  ”  price.  Clover  not  wanted. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  butter 
of  all  grades.  Creamery  is  accumulating 
under  light  sales,  and  prices  might  have  to 
be  shaded  to  effect  sales  of  anything  under 
best  grades.  At  Elgin,  sales  were  made 
during  the  week  at  16  cents.  At  Little 
Falls,  creamery  sold  at  16  cents,  and  dairy 
lrom  15  to  17  cents. 

Cheese  is  very  unsettled.  No  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  quotations  irom  one 
hour  to  the  next,  to  say  nothing  of  any 
longer  time.  Exporters  are  not  buying 


much  unless  they  can  secure  concessions, 
and  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  stock  on 
sale  prices  rule  low.  A  very  little  has  been 
sold  at  eight  cents,  but  the  prices  of  most 
grades  rule  considerably  lower.  At  Little 
Falls  tne  market  is  dull,  and  sales  were 
made  at  seven  to  7%  cents,  the  larger  part 
going  at  7)4  cents  At  Utica  prices  ranged 
from  7)4  to  7%  cents,  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
being  below  7)4  ceuts.  At  Buffalo  early  in 
the  week  considerable  stock  was  sold  at 
eight  cents. 

APPLES  are  more  plentiful  and  the 
quality  is  as  varied  as  the  price.  Consider 
able  quantities  are  now  arriving  from  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  The  latter  are 
best  and  bring  highest  prices. 

Raspberries  are  about  out  of  market 
and  tiring  good  prices.  Blackberries  are 
not  plentiful  and  bring  better  prices. 

A  very  few  currants  are  arriving  and 
sell  at  high  prices. 

Considerable  quantities  of  pears  and 
grapes  are  arriving  from  Georgia. 

Cabbages  are  lower,  also,  and  it  will 
take  flue  ones  to  bring  our  outside  quota¬ 
tions. 

Tomatoes  are  in  good  demand,  and  prices 
are  well  maintained.  Large  quantities  of 
these  are  exhibited  on  the  street  stands  in 
place  of  the  usual  supply  of  fruit. 

Corn  is  lower. 

The  arrivals  of  water-melons  have  been 
large  both  by  rail  and  steamer,  and  prices 
have  declined  somewhat.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mense  demand  for  this  fruit,  however,  and 
lower  prices  tend  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  a  glut. 

Lemons  have  been  sold  at  auction  at 
$1.12j^  to  $10.37 )4  per  box. 

Potatoes  are  arriving  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  and  the  price  is  steadily  declining. 

California  Peach  plums  have  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  at  2.75  to  3.85  per  box;  Bartlett 
pears  from  $3  85  to  $4.05  per  box:  Hale’s 
Early  Peaches  from  $1.20  to  2  60  per  box  ; 
Royal  apricots  from  $1.10  to  $2  per  crate; 
German  prunes  from  §2.95  to  $3.55  per  crate; 
Beurre  Giffard  pears  for  70  cents  per  crate. 
The  most  of  this  fruit  was  about  10  days  in 
transit  and  arrived  mostly  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  a  lot  is  rotten  caused, 
probably,  by  the  frutt  being  too  ripe  when 
picked.  _ 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OP* - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York.  Saturday,  July  ig,  i8go 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  82  40.  New  Mediums  choice. 
$190;  Pea,  8190;  Red  Kidney,  84  00  White  Kidney, 
cholee.  $2  35482  40  :  Foreign  Mediums,  <tl  50<<t$l  65  ; 
California  Lima.  80  60«iS3  70'  Italian,  81  65481  15. 
Green  Peas.  95C.481  05  Scotch  Pease,  81.10. 

Buttkb— New— Elgin.  best,  174l7%c;  Western,  best 
16%417c;  do  prime.  14  '15c:  do  good,  12 13  do  poor. 
8 all;  State.  Dairy,  Qalf-flrKtns.  tuns,  best,  15%a!6c;  do 
prime.  18415;  lo  hue,  1  lot.  12 :  Welsh  tubs,  tine.  14«15e; 
do  good,  11418c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
124T8;  do  hue,  9010;  Western  dairy,  tine,  lOusilc, 
do  fair  S*9c-  do  poor.  647c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best 
9al0c.  do  prime,  8%«9e.  do  good.  7«8  -,  do  poor.  5 
46%e. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  7%c:  fancy  colored  8@3%c.: 
fair.  6>®a7%o  ;  light  skims,  5%45$tc ,  skims,  1%42siC. 

Eoos.— Near  by.  fresn.  I7%@18c ;  Canadian.  15*us4 
17c%.;  Southern,  14>s'®15%c;  western,  best.  i6J4®l'ie. 

Fbcits.— Fbksb  —  Apples,  uer  bbl.  82  5Offl>5  00;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box.  81  50ta»*>6S' ;  Cherries.  Sweet,  12ial6c. 
Rttspberrh  s,  ted  4  abc.  Blackcaps,  4  a’ 1c  .  Huckleber¬ 
ries,  »412c;  Blackberries,  6.ic;  Currants,  S.oiuc 
per  lb  Peaches,  *2  u.82  50  per  crate.  Water  ni  Ions, 
I'lorida  8’- 5a. *25  per  1U0  51  usk  melons  *14$5  00  per 

bbl  Le  Conte  Pears,  5.i$4  5o  per  bbl.  southern 
Grapes,  304iic.  per  basket. 

Domestic  Dried  Apples— Evaporated,  old,  748 %e.; 
do  choice,  new.  10®Uc;  prime,  9%a9->4c;  sliced,  new. 
4H46%e  :  do  old.  3%a3Hc.  Chopped.  4«4Hc,  Cores  and 
skins,  lJp.C2c.  Cherries  new.  8412c :  do,  old,  8410c. 
Raspberries  new  25ia3Uc  :  Blackberries.  3%‘a4%e. 
Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  1 5a 22c,  do  do. 
un peeled,  7410c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  IS 
a  15c ;  do  do  do,  uupeeled,7i®9'*c:  do  do,  suudried,  8® 
11c.  Huckleberries,  new,  8410c.  Plums,  new.  5n6c 

Game.— Plover,  per  do*,  81  00481  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00482  00. 

Hay  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  85490c;  no  good, 
604JUC:  do  medium,  50&460 :  Clover,  mixed.  30440c ; 
shipping,  25 « 30c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90c.,  short  rye, 
40445c.  oat  and  wheat.  30w.S5c. 

Honey — lu  oue-pouud  boxes.  White  Clover  11412c. 
Buckwheat,  10411c:  Beeswax  22423c 

Hops. -State  New.  20 421c ;  do.  good,  18.419c;  do 
comtnon,15®17c;  do  1888,  oest  lOtllc;  dodo  prime,  94 
10c,  dodo,  common.  743c;  California,  New,  best.  19a 
2  c;  do  good  to  prime,  !6418e  do  Old,  best,  11412c. 
do  common  and  fair,  749c, 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
8)4484ic,  and  farmers'  grades  at  i%.*3e,  Pecans,  9a  10c 

Poultry.  Dressed—  rurkeys  mixed,  per  lb  13a 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  cholee,  13®:4c,  do  common  to, 
good,  10411c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  13415;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50482  75,  dodark,  do, 81  50<s$175; 
Chickens,  spring,  Sa2so  ;  Fowls,  uear  by,  12  ®  13c. 

Poultry-Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  16421c; 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb,  13414c,  do  Western,  per  lb,  12% 
413%c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6%47c  :  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9 .5 
tic,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  45475c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern.  per  pair.  $1  12(481  37. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— North  Carolina  per  bbl  8250 
483  00 :  Norfolk  do,  $2  504$  1  60;  Charleston  do,  $2  504 
*3  00:  Long  Island,  83.a$3  12,  South,  poor  to  fair,  do. 
$150482;  Jersey,  per  do.,  $3oi);  Sweets,  do,  84  60 
485  00.  Onions  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  82483 :  Egyptian, 
per  case,  81 50:<sl  75:  Egyptian,  per  bag  $15048175.  Cab¬ 
bage,  L.  L,  per  liiO,  *8 ,  Corn,  per  100.  75c  at 81  50; 
Tomatoes,  pei  crate,  404$  50;  Peas,  per  bag.  75c a$l ; 
string  Beans,  per  bag,  8141 25;  Cucumbers,  per 
bbl..  $3  50«  $1;  Squash,  per  bbl..  75c.4$l  25  ;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75ca$l .  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $3  00485  00. 

Wool.— The  market  for  domestic  stock  Is  rather 
quiet  here  aud  devoid  of  new  features.  Advices  from 
Western  points  Indicate  little  or  no  change  and  not 
much  activity  anywhere.  Small  parcels  of  State 
tlecccs  sell  here  at  -Sc.;  XX  fleece.  34c.;  spring  Texas 
204240.;  Tecrlicry,  2 1422c.;  scoured  do,  49aSlc  pul- 
icd.  S5s42c.  Foreign  wools  are  generally  brlnglug 
lull  rates,  aud  a  good  business  lu  Aleppo  to  arrive  is 
reported  ou  private  terms. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Cables  continued  weak  aud  the  weather 
abroad  was  tine,  winch  prompted  further  selling  by 


the  foreign  element.  Crop  advices  from  England  and 
I  ranee  we  e  more  favorable  and  home  accounts 
were  generally  vood  The  heavy  late  buying  nere 
added  to  the  flrmr^s  and  the  renewed  export  de¬ 
mand  was  another  strengthen!  g  faeior.  Final 
tl'  ures  were  rtrtn  and  pretty  well  up  to  the  top  Re¬ 
ceipts  con  limed  liberal,  while  the  clearances  were 
very  small.  "Bra  sireet”  report*  a  decrease  of  9 1 7. 
I1IH1  otisbels  for  the  week  in  avail  ib'e  stocks  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Sales  t'ngraded  Chicago  Spring,  94e. 
store:  9  >449  %.  delivered ;  No.  1  Hard  99%e.  for  mil¬ 
ling:  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  93a  9fiH<‘.:  No. -  Red  949£e 
store,  96&c  afloat.  9.3%c  f  o.  b  ;  No.  1  Nofibern  quot¬ 
ed  93^c.  afloat  ;  Vo  2  July,  93%  94%e  ,  do  August, 
92%«  «3  7-16e  do  September,  r.%  93  7-lfic  •  do  Octo¬ 
ber.  98%®939slc.:  do  November.  9lM<-'.:  do  December, 
94  5  16  -  9  c  ;  do  January,  9 >H495&c.  do  May.  9*493'..  c. 
RYE.  — Had  a  light  demand  Western,  in  boat  loads 
quoted  at  5;%48tc.-  Canada,  58«59e.:  State.  5sw>w59%c. 
CORN  —  ••  Bradsireet  ’  reports  an  lner.  ase  of  8*5  (mo 
bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east  of  the 
Rockies  Cash  grades  were  weak  at  the  outset,  but 
closed  steadier.  Phil  .de  phla  and  Baltimore  reported 
a  fair  export  busin*  ss.  Sales  Ungraded  Mixed.  42% 
44iR>c.;  Ungraded  White,  45Hc.  In  store;  Steamer 
Mixed  quoted,  43%  4!%1C.  afloat:  No.  2  Mixed.  44%4 
44c.  store  and  elevator  4i%«.  f.  o  b  ,  34<a44%c.  de¬ 
livered  snot  and  special;  No  2  July.  48%@43%c.,  do 
August.  43%  44c  do  September  44'4s'a  It^c.  loOcto- 
ber,  4i%'  4-Hc  OATS.— *•  Brad  street  ”  reports  a  de 
create  of  330,4100  bushels  tor  the  week  fn  available 
stock  east  of  the  Rockies,  sales— No  3  Mixed,  36c. 
elevator  :  No.  3  White, 33%c.  elevator,  No.  2  Mixed.  37c. 
eievator  38c  delivered ;  No.  2  White  39%c.  elevator; 
No  l  White.  40c  elevator.  Ungraded  Mixed  Western. 
35  a38-.:  White  do. 88  4  No.  2  July,  3<c.;  do  August 
S^ig/aSi^c  :  do  September,  33%a84H<2.;  no  October, 
34%c.;  No.  2  White,  July,  89%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES. —The  market  was  moderately  active  and 
flr'n  for  good  cattle.  Two  carloads  of  Colorados  sold 
at  *444  02%  per  10 1  lbs.;  poor  to  good  native  steers  at 
S8  5li@t4  70,  and  a  few  very  prime  builoi  ks  at  *4  304 
S4  85.  Oxen  and  rough  steers  sold  at  83  4Utf>S4  2u; 
bulls  at  82  l'4$2  50.  Private  ruble  advlc  s  report  the 
market  steady  at  London  and  Liverpool,  with  re- 
frtgetated  beef  selling  at  41^0  or  scant  SJ^c.  ter  lb  , 
and  American  steers  at  lJ@12%c.,  dressed  weight, 
sinking  the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS  —Receipts.  164  head,  the  larger  part 
consigned  direct  to  Long  I-lnnd  and  country  dealers. 
Market  unchanged,  with  ordinary  to  choice  cows  sel¬ 
ling  at  $254851  per  head. 

CALVES.— The  market  was  slow  and  prices  fell  off 
fully  He.  per  lb.  Buttermilks  brought  3<<t>3-*c  ,one 
lot  34$c.);  mixed  calves  444-Hc  ,  and  common  to  extra 
veals  5a6%c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Bucks  aud  ewes  so  d  at  $3  50 
4* 5  25  common  to  prime  sheen  at  S5  <  §5  65  :  and 
ordinary  to  choice  lambs  at  6H47Hc.  per  lb.,  with  one 
carload  reporb  d  sold  at  87  6')  per  00  lb. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  $4  104  84  30. 


$UsreUatt*0U£  Advertising. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

SHUSTER’S  GEM— the  finest  of  all  strawberries. 
Pot-grown  plants  of  all  good  old  and  choice  new 
sorts.  Yield  a  crop  the  first  season  and  never  fail  to 
grow.  Pamphlets  giving  descriptions  and  full  cul¬ 
tural  instructions  mailed  free. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J  )  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  In  Belles  let  tres.  Vocal  aud  lo- 
strumeu  al  Music  Degrees  coufe  ri  d.  Stenography 
and  Type-Writing.  In  all  respects  one  ot  the  test 
Schools  In  1  he  State. 

Rkv.  WM.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M..  President. 


t  NOTED  STOCK  FARM  OF  500  ACRES,  1H  MILES 
XTV  from  village  In  Susquehanna  Couu'y,  Pa.: 
spring  water  by  gravity  to  second  story  of  mansion: 
three  set  buildings  ■  trout  lake  of  30  acre*,  two 
orchards  -  *40.00 1  'efused  for  it  16  year*  ago;  to  close 
estate  will  sell  for  s2,0ti0  cash  and  $3,000  on  mort¬ 
gage  (Folio  5,o87  I 

PHILLIPS  &  WELLS,  Tribune  Building.  New  York 


For  sale. -a  fine  country  store  prop- 

ertv,  in  the  centre  of  Village,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  nours’  ride  troiu  Albany.  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  oolng  a  goon  business  One  large, 
two-story  and  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new.  30x54 
feet:  ad  joining  same  a  one-storv  Bulldl  g  tuew  last 
yearl.  16x44  feet ;  rented  for  the  Post  Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  tine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price,  85,10";  one-third 
casn,  balance  on  mortgage  at  five  p<  r  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  3319,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  s>  \  LE— ONE  OF  THE  BE8T  STOCK  FARMS 
IN  THE  STATF.  OF  ILLINolS-A  farm  of  2,4;  0 
acres,  2,10  of  which  is  the  best  of  bottomland;  i.t'-OO 
actes  in  cultivation,  the  remainder  divided  Into  two 
pasture  Held  of  6141  an  1  SOU  a<  res  each,  and  enclosed 
with  a  good  wire  fence.  The  pasture  lands  will 
furnish  pa-ture  for 'On  to  *0  head  of  cattle  and  hay 
to  feed  them  through  the  winter  In  each  of  the  two 
feed  lots  there  is  a  spring  that  wld  water  son  head  of 
cattle  the  year  round,  and  1>  the  pasture  tots  there 
ar-  small  lakes  tha'  furi.ish  an  abundanceof  the  best 
of  water.  Trie  farm  is  situated  In  Mason  Co.,  III.,  on 
the  Ncr  h  bank  of  Sangamon  River,  and  Is  four  miles 
South  of  Easton,  a  staticu  on  the  Havana  braueh  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  four  miles  North  of  oak- 
ford,  a  station  on  the  Springfield  &  North  Western 
R  R.  This  valuable  farm  will  be  sold  cheap  and  on 
t»  rms  that  may  suit  the  purchaser.  Any  other  in¬ 
formation  wanted  will  be  furnished  by 

J.  C.  SMALL,  Trustee. 

AURORA,  IND. 


C  Colo  A  L800  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 

r  or  OcIIOb  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
finest  farms  iti  the  State  Price  *6c,000,  which  include* 
stock.  Implements,  growing  crops,  etc  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  J.  M.  NORVELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gooch¬ 
land  County.  Va. 


deaf; 


•  NESS  &  HEAD  NOiSES  CURED  b* 
reek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  _ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sureessful  where  all  Kemeilie*  fail.  Sold  by  F.  HISI'OX* 
only,  853  Br’dnay,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofr  FKKK. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


JULY. 


Monday  Look  out  for  bogus  investment 
q  J  companies.  It  seems  necessary 
2o,  to  harp  on  this  matter  continu¬ 
ally.  New  concerns  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
swindling  the  public  are  started  every 
week.  “  The  Northwestern  Land  and  Coal 
Company,”  with  offices  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  is  the  last  humbug  to  be  be  exposed. 
This  company  claimed  to  control  30,000 
acres  of  land  in  North  Dakota,  with  many 
miles  of  river  front  and  irrigation  rights. 
A  great  and  beautiful  city  was  located  in 
the  midst  of  this  land.  Vast  coal  mines 
were  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  empty 
themselves  into  bins  and  yards.  The  com 
pany  had  even  devised  a  patent  process  of 
pressing  the  fragments  of  coal  into  “  briq 
uettes,”  which  make  better  fuel  than  solid 
coal.  In  fact,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
special  advantages  claimed  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  All  the  public  had  to  do  was  to  walk 
up  and  invest  money  in  stock,  so  that  these 
great  enterprises  could  be  suitably  pushed. 
A  lot  of  respectable  men  were  put  forward 
as  “  directors”  on  references.  Lots  of 
people  invested  their  money  in  the  stock. 
Now  the  thing  is  denounced  as  a  complete 
fraud.  In  spite  of  all  the  cry  about  hard 
times  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  who  are 
caught  in  all  these  wild  schemes.  They 
are  tempted  by  the  high  rates  of  interest  so 
plausibly  promised.  Of  course  it  is  a  los¬ 
ing  game;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The 
more  we  see  of  this  wild  cat  business  the 
more  we  are  inclined  to  print  in  larger  type 
our  line  of  advice  to  investors. 


INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  AT  HOME. 

Look  about  you  for  chances  to  make 
home  investments.  For  example,  there  are 
hundreds  of  places  where  a  man  can  buy  a 
potato-digger  or  a  corn-husker  and  make 

them  pay  50  per  cent,  profit  in  one  year. 

* 

»  « 

Look  out  that  you  get  a  good 
look  at  a  person’s 


Tuesday 

29. 


before  you  fully  make  up  your  mind  as  to 
his  character.  The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  fore¬ 
head  all  tell  their  share  of  the  story,  but 
the  mouth  is  the  place  after  all  where  we 
should  look  for  definite  information.  The 
lips  move — their  muscles  are  developed  and 
become  pronounced.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
mouth  of  the  glutton,  the  sneerer,  the 
cross,  ugly  man,  or  the  indecisive,  lazy  fel¬ 
low  all  shov\r  the  result  of  his  peculiar 
lip  work.  A  man  is  known  by  his  mouth. 
Young  ladies  should  never  marry  men  who 
are  not  willing  to  shave  beard  or  moustache 
and  thus  show  what  sort  of  work  their 
mouths  delight  in. 


WPfl  nPSfl  R V  kook  out  for  “  matrimonial 
^  agencies.”  Miss  Georgiaua 
30.  Cockroft  of  Providence  has 
just  been  arrested  for  using  the  mails 
fraudulently.  She,  with  a  fellow  named 
Coen  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  matrimonial  agency.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  procure  wives  for  men  who  are  too 
bashful  to  do  their  own  courting.  These 
“  agencies”  cannot  succeed.  They  are  hum¬ 
bugs  of  the  most  sinful  type.  If  you  want 
to  get  married  drum  your  good  qualities  to¬ 
gether  and  discharge  your  bad  ones  and  then 
muster  up  courage  enough  to  put  the  result 
before  the  lady  in  the  best  shape  you  can. 
If  these  agencies  fail  to  win  success  for  you, 
be  a  philosopher  and  do  not  seek  help  from 
a  fraud. 


Thursday  8mart  young  rascal  went  into 
•  a  store  in  this  city  and  said  he 
31.  wanted  $15  worth  of  lamp  wicks 
of  a  peculiar  shape  and  size.  The  store¬ 
keeper  did  not  have  them  in  stock,  but 
promised  to  order  them  at  once.  The  young 
man  left  his  address  and  went  away.  An 
hour  or  so  after  in  comes  a  young  drummer 
doing  business  for  the  “  American  Lamp 


Wick  Company.”  “  By  the  merest  chance  ” 
he  happened  to  have  some  wicks  that  were 
“just  exactly”  what  the  first  man  wanted. 
The  store-keeper  bought  the  wicks  and  paid 
cash  for  them.  When  he  came  to  hunt  up 
his  customer  the  address  was  found  to  be 
bogus.  He  had  paid  for  the  wicks  but 
could  not  sell  them.  Of  course  the  two 
frauds  were  working  together.  Substitute 
other  articles  for  the  wicks  and  you  have  a 
game  that  is  very  frequently  played.  “  Pre- 
8ervaline”is  just  now  getting  lots  of  free 
advertising.  It  is  claimed  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  nothing  but  borax.  We  don’t  care 
to  eat  borax  ourselves;  at  any  rate  we  don’t 
propose  to  pay  50  cents  for  10  cents’  worth  of 
stuff  that  some  fellow  has  nicely  packed 
and  labeled.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
want  “  Preservaline.” 


AUGUST. 

Friday  Look  out  for  bogus  advertisements 
J  of  horses  in  the  New  York  papers. 
■  These  advertisements  tell  wonder¬ 
ful  stories  about  the  history  or  former 
owners  of  the  animals  offered  for  sale.  It 
is  very  safe  to  let  such  fellows  alone.  They 
are  in  the  business  to  beat  you  if  they  can. 
Here  is  a  sample  advertisement : 


4  GENTLEMAN  HAVING  MET  WITH  A  SAD  MIS- 
J.  \  fortune  will  sell  his  very  handsome  Road  and 
ramily  Horse,  seven  years  old.  15*4  hands  high  color 
bay  ;  price  82  5.  I  have  several  times  been  offered 
four  times  that  amount  for  him  ;  is  a  prompt,  natural 
roadster  of  ten  milts  per  hour  ;  I  will  guarantee  him 
absolutely  sound  and  gentle,  and  to  trot  in  2: 35  or 
no  sale,  he  is  safe  for  ladles  to  drive  around  depots 
or  any  place  In  the  city,  as  he  is  not  afraid  of  loco¬ 
motives  or  elevated  ;  an  excellent  saddle  horse  ,  bred 
in  Kentucky;  will  give  ten  days’  trial;  he  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  as  he  is  in  everyway  as  repre¬ 
sented  and  described  ;  fast,  safe,  sound  and  reliable. 


We  went  to  see  this  remarkable  animal. 
It  would  be  worth  to  us  just  about  $75. 
Had  it  been  advertised  for  just  what  it  is, 
probably  not  three  people  would  have 
called  to  see  it.  But  with  this  statement 
lots  of  people,  who  expected  to  get  a  $500 
horse  for  half  price,  came  to  the  stable.  Of 
course,  the  horse,  after  standing  in  the 
stable  for  days,  on  good  feed,  would  start 
off  in  great  style  when  hitched  up.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  unfortunate  is  now  looking  sadly 
at  him,  wishing  he  had  the  animal  once 
more  in  his  pocket  book. 

* 

*  * 


S&tlirdllV  kook  out  for  a  publishing  house 
J  which  seuds  you  a  letter  like 


2. 


the  following.  It  is  after  agents 


to  sell  a  book  on  farming : 


“We  want  a  man  of  some  ability  to  fill 
this  place;  and  if  you  think  you  are  equal 
to  it,  we  will  contract  with  you  to  work 
where  you  are,  at  a  salary  of  $3  per  day 
and  expenses  not  to  exceed  $7  per  week,  as 
set  forth  in  our  contract.  We  have  found 
it  better  to  employ  men  on  salary  in  this 
way.  We  thus  get  good  men  and  better 
results.  Now,  we  would  like  to  have  you 
come  in  and  see  us,  and  arrange  a  contract; 
but  in  order  that  you  may  come  prepared, 
we  will  here  say  that  the  position  is  one  of 
trust  and  responsibility,  and  that  we  shall 
require  you  to  place  with  us  either  a  bond 
for  $500,  or  a  deposit  of  $50  in  cash,  as  se¬ 
curity  for  the  faithful  performance  of  your 
contract.  We  will  further  say  that  we  will 
make  the  matter  of  security  effective,  and 
that  if  you  should  enter  into  a  contract 
with  us,  and  then  not  fulfill  it,  you  would 
forfeit  the  amount  of  your  security, 
whether  it  be  bond  or  deposit.  Of  course, 
a  man  of  the  right  stamp  will  not  object  on 
this  point,  because  if  we  are  to  fit  you  out, 
and  risk  money  for  your  expenses  and 
salary,  we  must  have  positive  assurance 
that  you  will  work  as  you  agree,  so  that 
we  may  be  sure  of  receiving  something 
from  the  business  after  thus  putting  our 
money  into  it.  Yrou  will  notice  that  the 
bond  is  much  larger  than  the  deposit,  but 
we  have  found  it  expensive  to  collect  on  a 
bond  ;  and  a  deposit  of  $50  is  as  acceptable 
to  us  as  a  bond  for  $500.” 

This  may  be  all  right,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  not  one  man  in  a  dozen  can  fully  carry 
out  the  “  rules  and  regulations.”  As  an  old 
book  agent,  the  writer  advises  his  friends 
to  keep  their  $50  and  pick  up  some  other 
work.  Such  houses  generally  acquire  a 
good  commercial  standing  as  they  pay  bills 
for  goods  and  work,  but  their  game  is  to 
make  what  they  can  out  of  inexperienced 
agents.  Let  them  alone  ! 


Poultry  Yard. 

NEW  AND  OLD  BREEDS. 

(Concluded.) 

The  Sherwoods  and  La  Fleches. 

The  Sherwoods  are  a  new  breed  not  yet 
offered  to  the  public.  They  are  at  present 
on  trial  at  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.’s  farm, 
Doylestowu,  Pa.,  and  if  found  satisfactory 
will  be  offered  to  the  public  next  season. 
They  originated  about  30  years  ago,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  they  were  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Burpee.  Investigation 
showed  them  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Brahma  and  White  Game.  I  saw  them  re¬ 
cently,  and  was  favorably  impressed  by 
their  business-like  appearance.  They  are 
large,  compactly-built  birds,  with  pure 


white  plumage,  scantily  feathered  on  the 
shanks,  and  with  small  single  combs.  The 
breast,  in  both  sexes,  is  very  broad  and 
deep,  and  the  back  looks  very  meaty. 
They  certainly  combine  the  features  of  two 
magnificent  breeds,  but  it  will  take  a  few 
years  to  establish  a  uniform  type.  This 
breed  will  bear  watching,  as  it  looks  like 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

The  La  FISche  is  the  finest  fowl  of 
France.  It  has  been  bred,  like  all  French 
fowls,  for  meat  and  eggs  and  not  for 
feathers  and  fancy  points ;  yet  it  breeds  re¬ 
markably  true,  and  not  only  does  it  furnish 
a  grand  carcass,  but  is,  like  all  French 
fowls,  a  layer  of  splendid  white  eggs.  La 
FISche  fowls  have  never  been  extensively 
bred  in  this  country,  and  at  present  are 
rather  scarce.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  delicate,  but  this  fault  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  due  to  their  not  being  acclimated,  as 
birds  bred  in  this  country  are  as  hardy  as 
those  belonging  to  any  other  breed— at 
least  in  certain  sections.  With  me  they 
have  been  fair  layers;  but  the  eggs  are 
magnificent  in  size  and  appearance.  The 
little  chicks  are  precocious  and  very  hardy. 
They  feather  rapidly,  Put  not  as  unevenly 
as  the  Leghorns;  besides,  they  increase  in 
weight  more  rapidly  than  the  latter.  The 
first-prize  pair  of  dressed  pullets  weighed 
20  pounds  at  the  Paris  show  two  years  ago 
and  they  were  pure  bred  La  Fleche.  The 
carcass  is  white,  and  presents  a  very  invit¬ 
ing  appearance  at  the  stalls  when  well 
dressed.  La  Fleche  fowls  are  solid  black 
having  white  earlobes  and  a  peculiar  V- 
shaped  comb. 


BREEDING  LAYING  STOCK. 

“The  practical  poultry  keeper  should 
select  his  best  laying  hens  as  breeders,  as 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  laying 
qualities  of  the  stock  can  be  improved 
greatly  in  this  way,  and  when  fresh  blood 
is  introduced  it  should  be  on  the  female 
side,  and  only  hens  known  to  be  excellent 
layers  should  be  selected.  In  breeding, 
every  third  generation  is  often  enough  to 
infuse  fresh  blood  into  the  flock.” — Florida 
Dispatch. 

We  wish  we  could  make,  from  personal 
experience,  so  positive  a  statement  as  the 
above.  It  is  singular  that  so  little  is 
known  about  this  matter.  Almost  any 
poultryman  will  say :  “  Why,  yes,  of 

course,  laying  qualities  can  be  sustained 
and  improved  by  proper  selection  and 
breeding,”  but  nobody  seems  able  to  give 
any  exact  figures  to  prove  it.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  is  trying  a  little  experiment  in  this 
line,  as  we  have  before  indicated.  We 
have  one  hen,  of  no  particular  breed,  that 
lays  more  eggs  than  any  other  two  that  we 
have.  We  have  crossed  her  with  cocks  of 
five  different  breeds,  and  have  hatched  all 
of  her  eggs  that  we  possibly  could.  Un¬ 
fortunately  most  of  her  chickens  are 
roosters,  but  there  are  enough  pullets  to 
enable  us  to  test  the  theory.  We  want  to 
know  if  those  pullets  will  show  their 
mother's  ability  to  lay  a  great  many  eggs, 
and  whether  there  will  be  any  difference 
in  the  laying  powers  of  the  pullets  from 
the  different  cocks.  We  shall  also  try  to 
see  if  the  sons  of  this  hen  are  of  any  value 
in  producing  superior  laying  stock.  Sev¬ 
eral  parties  have  convinced  themselves 
tnat  much  can  be  done  by  proper  selection 
of  laying  stock,  but  we  need  accurate  aud 
long-continued  experiments  to  determine 
these  points.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  likely 
that  the  advice  contained  in  the  above 
item,  to  introduce  fresh  blood  only  on  the 
female  side,  is  sound.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  why,  in  this  case,  the  brother  should 
not  be  as  valuable  as  the  sister.  With  our 
present  knowledge  we  would  prefer  one  of 
our  young  roosters,  that  we  know  has  a 
good  laying  mother,  to  a  thoroughbred 
rooster  that  we  know  nothing  about. 


NOTES. 

Lay  in  a  stock  of  road  dust  and  gravel 
for  next  winter’s  use. 

Feed  the  growing  chicks  well,  for  every 
day  that  they  are  not  doing  their  best  there 
is  a  loss. 

IT  doesn’t  pay  to  market  poor  poultry. 
Frames  don’t  weigh  much,  but  they  furnish 
a  tip-top  place  to  stow  away  corn  in  the 
shape  of  fat. 

This  hot  weather  is  just  the  best  kind 
of  a  time  for  breeding  lice.  For  the  best 
results  give  them  a  frequent  diet  of  white¬ 
wash  and  kerosene  oil,  applied  with  a  force 
pump  or  a  brush. 

Grow  a  lot  of  cabbage  for  next  winter’s 
supply  of  green  food.  Some  of  the  second 
crop  of  clover  put  in  a  tight  barrel — a  silo 
in  miniature— is  also  excellent.  Next  to 
these  comes  good,  bright  clover  hay,  cut 


fine  and  softened  with  steam  or  hot  water 
when  wanted  for  use. 

Who  has  tried  rye,  either  whole  or  as 
meal,  for  poultry  ?  I  have  sometimes  fed  a 
little  of  it  when  short  of  other  grain,  and 
could  not  see  any  effect,  good  or  bad,  as 
compared  with  other  grain.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  among  my  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  that  rye  is  not  a  good  poultry 
food.  F.  H.  c. 

A  Hen’s  Habit.— The  most  remarkable 
hen  story  of  the  present  campaign  is  told 
by  Louis  Morrison,  the  actor.  Mr.  M.  is 
spending  his  vacation  on  a  farm  near  New 
York  :  “  He  is  fond  of  fresh  eggs,  he  says, 
and  a  big  Leghorn  seemed  to  become  aware 
of  it,  for  every  morning  as  regularly  as 
clock  work,  she  came  to  his  room  as  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  bed,  and  flying  to  the  bed, 
proceeded  at  once  to  deposit  an  egg  on  the 
counterpane.  After  a  joyous  cackle,  she 
would  go  her  way  and  the  egg  would 
be  cooked  for  Mr.  M.’s  breakfast.  One  day 
Mr.  M.  overslept  himself  and  he  was  not 
yet  up  when  the  hen  came  into  his  room. 
Too  kind  to  disturb  his  slumber,  the  hen 
went  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  was  an 
open  valise,  and  laid  the  egg  in  that,  going 
away  again  without  cackling  until  she 
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reached  the  yard.  There  was  a  newspaper 
In  the  valise  which,  when  Mr.  Morrison 
tried  to  take  up  the  egg,  adhered  to  the  shell. 
The  actor  tore  the  paper  away  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  line  of  print  had  left  a  mark 
on  the  egg.  It  was  upside  down,  of  course, 
but  curiously  enough  it  read  :  *  It  seems 
to  be  a  habit.’  ” 

Wyandotte-Leghorn  Cross.— I  have  a 
pullet  (Wyandotte- White-Leghorn  cross), 
hatched  the  middle  of  February,  that  began 
laying  June  30,  and  has  continued  her  con¬ 
tribution  regularly  since.  She  is  white,  like 
the  Leghorns,  but  h»s  the  rose-comb  and 
shape  of  the  Wyandottes.  What  is  The 
Rural’s  opinion  of  the  cross  producing 
this  pullet  ?  Was  the  hen  Wyandotte  and 
the  cock  White  Leghorn,  or  vice  versa  ?  I 
would  like  to  breed  for  the  same  cross 
again,  if  I  were  sure  of  the  order  by 
which  such  a  result  was  reached.  I  breed 
thoroughbred  fowls  of  several  kinds,  but 
have  found  the  crossed-breeds  very  fine  in 
appearance  and  quite  profitable.  A.  s.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  guess  would  be  that  the 
cock  was  Wyandotte.  We  have  had  quite 
a  little  experience  in  cross  breeding  poultry 
and  have  observed  several  things  that  seem 
to  be  true  In  almost  every  case.  The  cock 
gives  to  the  chick  his  peculiarity  of  shape 
of  body,  comb,  neck  and  head.  Color  is 
most  frequently  given  by  the  parent  be¬ 
longing  to  the  bird  with  the  best  established 
characteristics.  In  our  experience  the  white 
color  of  the  Leghorn  hen  is  almost  always 
sure  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  chickens 
even  when  crossed  with  dark-colored  cocks. 
Chicks  from  a  Leghorn  cock  invariably, 
with  us  at  least,  have  the  characteristic 
Leghorn  comb.  Our  experience  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  would  be  tetter  to  use  a  Wy¬ 
andotte  cock  rather  than  a  Leghorn.  We 
like  cross-bred  fowls,  but  have  not  yet  de¬ 
termined  whether  it  is  profitable  to  use  them 
for  breeding  purposes. 


GEORGIA  NOTES. 

I  am  a  Virginian,  having  come  to  Georgia 
from  Richmond,  in  1871,  for  a  warmer  cli¬ 
mate,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  change 
so  far  as  climate,  business  or  health  is 
concerned.  I  have  no  land  for  sale,  except 
some  city  property,  and  therefore  have  no 
ax  to  grind.  This  is  a  wonderful  country 
as  to  its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  development,  and  in  less  than  10 
years  will  be  still  more  wonderful,  and 
within  20  years  there  will  be  such  a  flow  of 
immigrants  from  the  North  and  North¬ 
west  that  all  will  wonder.  The  one  draw¬ 
back  is  that  ourselves  and  our  careless 
laborers  are  good  enough  for  cotton  or  corn, 
but  worthless  for  aught  else  unless  one 
stands  over  them  all  the  time.  Noth¬ 
ing  makes  one  of  them  so  mad  as  to  ride 
on  an  Acme  harrow  and  see  how  much 
good  work  he  is  doing.  To  walk,  making 
the  one  mule  drag  a  brush  over  the  ground 
delights  him.  When  a  sufficiency  of  white 
labor  intelligent  enough  to  use  improved 
implements,  has  come  to  us  to  take  the 
place  of  the  black,  then  we  will  have  the 
happiest,  most  prosperous  and  desirable 
country  on  earth.  This  is  no  fancy  picture, 
drawn  by  partiality,  for  its  reality  can  be 
shown  by  abundant  facts.  There  is  no 
fruit,  vegetable  or  flower  that  cannot  be 
produced  here  by  planting  it  at  a  season 
suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  majority  are 
produced  in  a  perfection  known  no  where 
else.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  North  and  North¬ 
west  in  winter,  and  equally  sorry  for  them 
in  summer,  when  I  read  the  accounts  of  a 
temperature  of  100  to  107  degrees,  with  ac¬ 
companying  sunstrokes— things  unknown 
here— while  our  greatest  heat  for  three  days 
was  95  degrees,  tempered  with  breezes  and 
cool  nights,  the  mercury  now  being  78 
degrees.  _  A.  W.  s. 


WHY  I  AM  A  FARMER. 

Farming  was  one  of  the  earliest  occupa¬ 
tions  of  man,  and  no  doubt  will  be  one  of 
the  latest.  As  long  as  he  has  a  desire  to 
eat  he  probably  will  find  use  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  will  regard  them  as  necessaries. 
None  of  the  inventions  of  man  can  interfere 
with  farming  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat  products  among  the  un¬ 
necessaries.  While  other  kinds  of  business 
may  become  unprofitable  or  extinct,  farm¬ 
ing  will  hold  its  own,  and  although  it  may 
seem  sometimes  as  if  farming  was  being 
overdone, there  need  be  no  great  fear  that  the 
farmers  will  not  be  a  necessity.  Many  now 
leave  the  farm  because  it  is  not  profitable, 
and  that  is  all  the  better  for  those  who 
stick  to  the  plow,  for  it  leaves  less  compe¬ 
tition,  while  all  the  time  those  people  are 
consuming  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Farming  is  an  honest  business.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  farmer  comes  nearer  to 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
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than  perhaps  any  other  workman.  What 
he  gets  he  digs  out  of  the  soil,  and  has  few 
opportunities  to  get  something  for  nothing. 
Asa  rule,  he  does  not  even  get  the  chance 
to  put  the  price  on  the  little  or  much  he 
has  to  sell ;  but  sells  his  produce  for  what¬ 
ever  he  can  get  in  the  market.  Farming  is 
a  healthful  occupation.  We  find  very  few 
people  on  farms  who  are  sickly  or  in  any 
way  diseased  as  a  result  of  being  on  a  farm. 
Regular  habits,  wholesome  and  fresh  food 
and  lots  of  pure  air  have  lots  to  do  with 
one’s  health.  To  be  sure  many  have  worn 
themselves  out6n  the  farm  more  on  account 
of  greed  or  unwise  management  than  being 
on  the  farm.  Farming  is  educational  in  its 
character.  Take  the  man  who  had  good 
training  or  who  was  well  managed ;  does 
not  he  wake  up  every  morning  at  four 
o’clock,  just  as  he  was  brought  up  ?  And 
does  he  not  do  most  things  systematically 
or  otherwise  owing  to  the  kind  of  training 
he  had  in  his  early  life  ? 

One  point,  or  perhaps  two,  which  I  wish 
to  mention  while  noticing  the  educational 
value  of  farming  is  the  forming  of  regular 
habits.  The  farmer  soon  finds  by  experi¬ 
ence,  if  not  otherwise,  that  he  must  sow 
and  reap  at  the  proper  times  or  great  loss 
will  follow.  He  notices  that  those  farmers 
who  do  certain  things  at  the  right  time,  are 
always  successful,  while  those  who  work  in 
a  haphazard  sort  of  way  are  generally  head 
over  heels  in  work  and  very  liable  to  be  fail¬ 
ures  as  farmers. 

Another  thought  in  connection  with  the 
educational  value  of  farming  is  that  it 
tends  to  develop  the  mind.  No  farmer  can 
long  continue  the  business  without  doing 
considerable  thinking,  if  he  is  successful. 
He  must  plan  and  read  and  study  his  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  these  days  when  compe¬ 
tition  is  so  great  all  along  the  line.  He 
is  more  intimately  associated  with  Nature 
than  any  other  workman.  He  must  know 
something  of  the  character  of  his  soils  and 
the  requirements  of  the  different  crops,  as 
well  as  the  nature,  uses  and  requirements 
of  the  different  kinds  of  stock  which  he 
may  wish  to  produce  on  his  farm.  In  short, 
the  better  he  is  educated  in  his  business, 


the  more  successful  he  will  be,  although  he 
may  not  find  out  that  a  farmer  needs  edu¬ 
cation. 

Farming  is  a  pleasant  occupation.  Many 
will  say  this  is  not  a  fact,  but  I  make  the 
assertion  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
is  farming  for  himself,  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  hired  hand,  who  ordi¬ 
narily  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  put  in  the 
time  and  get  his  pay.  Such  men  ought  not 
to  be  called  farmers,  they  simply  manipu¬ 
late  the  machinery  and  the  boss  does  the 
farming.  Will  you  tell  me  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  sowing  or  harvesting  the  crops 
of  grain  and  com,  all  your  own,  or  in  giv¬ 
ing  feed  to  the  stock  which  grow  so  nicely 
and  which  will  be  sold  to  buy  good  things 
or  build  a  house,  etc.  ?  No,  the  laborer 
may  see  no  pleasure  in  this  vocation  but 
the  farmer  will. 

Farming  is  profitable.  This  I  think  I 
have  already  proven  in  several  ways.  But 
this  word  “  profit  ”  always  seems  to  mean 
a  little  more,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
about  money  when  we  see  or  hear  this 
word.  In  these  times  of  very  low  prices 
many  are  prone  to  cry  that  it  does  not  pay. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  pay  some  who  are  on 
farms,  and  it  never  will  pay  them.  They 
are  as  rich  as  drones  ever  get;  they  do  not 
think  it  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  even  in  farm  topics.  A  man  who 
cannot  read  will  make  as  good  a  farmer  as 
one  who  can,  and  so  on.  The  people  say  it 
does  not  pay  to  farm,  and,  of  course,  that 
settles  the  matter.  Notice  some  good 
farmer  who  is  not  afraid  to  learn  something 
about  his  business  and  how  to  conduct  it, 
and  very  likely  he  will  tell  you  it  pays. 

Then  farming  is  an  old  business  and  will 
not  be  discontinued  as  long  as  man  exists. 
Farming  is  an  honest  business,  and  also  a 
healthful  occupation.  Farming  has  great 
educational  value;  training  men  to  good 
and  regular  habits.  It  is  a  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion  and  probably  as  profitable  as  any  other 
honest  business.  And  lastly  a  man’s  early 
environments  and  training,  together  with 
his  natural  qualifications,  may  fit  him  for 
the  farm  more  nearly  than  for  any  other 
calling.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  “why 
I  am  a  farmer.”  Boyd  Baldwin. 

Ellisville,  111. 
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The  Housewife  for  July, 


A  delightful  companion  for  the  summer  davs.  must  b« 
tnt}  veruict  of  every  houses  ife  who  reads  our  next  nuni 
her  better  fea  t  have  we  ever  set  before  our  reader: 
tnan  the  one  prepared  for  July,  as  ail  will  agree  who  rtac 
the  following  menu. 

-T-^Srjt,or^ '°'T£S  there  W1M  be  the  conclusion  of  “HES 
l  b.K  S  LoV  o.  STORY,’  so  delightfully  told  by  Harrie 
i'nvi!'  nVwv  :.ri}  :  c'oslns  chapter  of  “  KaTHE  tt 

?  X  JS)y.  Elizabeth  Drown  ;  ”  BET  WEE.' 

VoV  -  by  Julia  tschayer;  and  for  th< 

*ourih-of-July  story,  "FIRMVokKS  on  TH1 
FOURTH,"  charmingly  related  by  .Mary  C.  Hungerford 
For  the  borne  decorator,  the  pa  per  on  *•  HALLWAY  AM 
PIAZZA,  by  Emilia  Moffett  Tvug.  will  oe  of  great  ser 
vice,  showing  how  these  summer  retreats  mav  be  madt 
artistic  and  comfortable. 

.. l2rLtl)?.!1.<iJPevTdress?:?ker-  Jenny  June  will  eonsidei 
[HE  COl  ION  FASHION”— the  best  way  of  maKing 
white  gowns  "NEW  COMBINATIONS,'’  "  BACHING 
DKKSSgs”  "COSTUMES  FoR  CLIMBING,”  and  ”  WHaI 

ii  Costs  to  dress  a  girl.” 

TO  mothers,  queomg  what  c.  urs  to  pursue  with  their  daughters  “AFTER  SCHOOL  DAYS” 
Elilily  Louise  Tapliu  gives  good  advice.  oaio, 

To  the  women  asking  “HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME.”  Marv  F  Rohiimnn  In 
paper  on  this  subject  offers  excellent  and  t  radical  suggestions  in  a  forceful  way.  ’ 

RE  SPO  N  ifli  N TS/ M>y eor ge  H.^Ku app! ’ "  ' A  ^^®*C«5^TlTfoa1'f!3Sia”  ANSWERS  Tc^COR 
«,,iwr  the  housewife,  the  “KITCHEN  ”  departments,  as  ever,  will  be  full  of  interest  F„„l™r«r.™ 

.NBW  WAVSOKSEKVIJiU 

ever  E*  ReviW.1  * m Vt!Jt^»DLBnVOR5ER.”  'V11  seasonable  and  helpful  as 

will  complete  the  July  number!*  J’  B  lc  Chandler,  Annie  Louise  Urakeuridge,  and  others, 


,  r~  Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  The  Housewife  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR,  5  CENTS  A  COPY. 

Special  Offer:  1  o  introduce  it  Into  thousands  of  new  homes  we  offer  it  A  months  for 
l  0  cents,  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


only 


THE  U O  USE WIEE  on  all  news-stands,  5  cents  a  copy . 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


PRINCIPAL 


-AND  - 

INTEREST 


IN  these*  books 

FOR  RURAL  READERS. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  a  book  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 

and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  in 
Countru  Gentleman:  “It  is  just  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  band  for  its  condensed  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says:  “It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how-  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  information  relatlug 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
Si  00  by  mail  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE-For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  Th»  New  Plants  of 
the  Soui hern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
Slates.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
l.tteraturr :  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
18s9.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  ail  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  a  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  in  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  DU ectories : 
Officers  of  all  the  National.  State,  Provincial,  and 
Other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Utntuartes 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lar  ds.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illustrated 
$1.00 ;  paper.  6u  cents. 

THE  HOME  ACRE-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist  His  book  Is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables :  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  or  taste  and  utility  oui 
of  doors,  and  no  one  interested  in  beautliying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  in  a  back 
yard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  ouys  this 
book  and  reads  it  carefully,  umo  cloth.  Price  $  .50. 


THE  ROSE;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties.  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwangkr.  “Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America, 
which  has  yearly  imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  Improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagaiion,  ihe  treatment  of 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies -ihe  work  is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9.6 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  is  the  result  of  great  care  and  much  labor.”— 
Country  Gentleman.  16mo.  cloth.  Price.  $1.25 


MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,’ ’  says  Garden  and  Forest, 
“is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  this  little  volume. 
Into  ’he  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
in formatlou.  conveyed  in  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "  Handkerchief  Garden"  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  •  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49,  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re- 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 
Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  l2mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 


LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING— How  to  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert! 

Jr.  16mo.  doth,  with  frontispiece,  *1.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deni  of  drv,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  in  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  eritical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.'  $l.C0. 


GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hex 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 


,  ,  .  '  "  tvuvum  UJJCm  111  me 

writer  s  pleasing  style,  ami  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably  3,o  pages,  lull 

cloih  bound,  by  mail  post  paid.  $i00. 


Hexdersox.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treatlug 
of  plants  and  flow'ers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  wj. 


PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE — By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 


indoors  aud  out.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  paid,  $i.5u. 


and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  in  the  work  of  the 

';ver?'  ;bruuKh  of  tne  work  is  touched  upon 
and  made  plain.  Clotn,  by  mail  post  paid,  *2.5o. v 
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JULY  26 


Humorous. 

The  tramp  always  comes  before  dinner 
when  he  comes  after  dinner. — Bingham¬ 
ton  Leader. 

The  Dear  Girls.— Ethel He  fell  in 
love  with  me  at  first  sight.”  Maud  : — 
“  How  nice  !  What  a  lot  of  scheming  and 
worry  that  must  have  saved  you.” — Mun- 
sey's  Weekly. 

She  (reading  the  paper):  —  “Another 
cyclone  out  West !  It  has  swept  dozens  of 
farms  clear  of  everything.”  He  : — “  I’ll  bet 
the  mortgages  didn’t  budge  an  inch.” — 
Texas  Siftings. 

A  POPULAR  soprano  is  said  to  have  a 
voice  of  fine  timbre,  a  willowy  figure, 
cherry  lips,  chestnut  hair  and  hazel  eyes. 
She  must  have  been  raised  in  the  lumber 
region. — Norristown  Herald. 

Youthful  Countess.—  Jimmy “  Ma, 
can  I  have  that  candy  on  your  dressing- 
case?”  Mother:— “Yes.”  (Jimmy  makes 
no  motion  toward  taking  it.)  Mother  :— 
“Why  don’t  you  take  it,  if  you  want  it  ? 
Why,  I  declare  it’s  gone!”  Jimmy;— 
“  Yep.  I  ate  it  before  I  asked  you  for  it.”— 
Lawrence  American. 

“  I’m  after  gitting  ther  house  insured  fur 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  Bridget.” 
“Arrah!  an’  where’s  ther  money  Pat?” 
“Faix,  they  won’t  pay  that  till  ther 
house  is  burnt  down.”  “  Och,  yer  fule,  ef 
they  won’t  give  it  to  yez  now,  divil  a  cent 
will  they  give  whin  there’s  no  house  at 
all.” — Harper's  Weekly. 

MR.  DUMPSEY  :—“  Well,  Johnny,  what 
did  you  sing  at  Sunday-school  to  day  ?” 
Johnny  Dumpsey “  Oh,  a  boss  hymn,  pa! 
It  began  like  this—*  I  am  a  little  greenhorn 
in  a  half  of  cheese.’  ”  Fannie  Dumpsey  (in¬ 
dignantly):— “  It  wasn’t  any  such  thing, 
pa  !  It  was :— *  I  am  a  little  gleaner  in  the 
harvest  sheaves.’  "—Burlington  Free  Press. 

Pi,$ccUnnc0U!&’  ^dmtijsing. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RANGERS’  17TH  ANNUAL 

INTERSTATE 


! 


Gr 

Picnic-Exhibition! 

Under  the  commendation  of  the  Notional  Grange 
and  the  Unanimous  Support  of  every  State  Grange 
In  the  United  States,  will  open  at 

WILLIAMS'  GROVE 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY,  PA., 

The  most  beautiful  anti  healthy  Camplug  Grounds  In 
the  Middle  Slates, 

AUGUST  25,  I  890, 

uid  continue  In  session  SIX  DAYS.  The  GROUNDS 
GREATLY  EXTENDED.  New  Buildinos  in  Course 
of  C0N8  ruction,  and  many  new  features  are  being 
added  for  the  benefit  and  comfort  ot  Tent  holders 
Exhibitors  and  Visitors.  OVER  THREE  HUNDRED 
FAMILIES  have  engaged  rottages  and  Tents  WO 
111  viutlCl)  AM)  I'll'  It  LhAIIIMi  MAM- 
K  \<  "Ti  lt  Kits  of  the  Uni  ed  states  have  secured 
space  for  1830  Admission  to  the  Grounds  •Auditori¬ 
um,  Le  t ures  and  Meetings — tREk..  tor  full  Informa¬ 
tion  address  R  fl  THOMAS.  Presidf.nt, 

Meelianlesburg,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
H.  S.  Mohlkr,  Secretary. 

J.  I.  CASE 

Threshing  Machine  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS., 

Manufacturers  of 

IRONSIDES 


AGITATOR-SEPARATORS, 

Woodbury  8, 10  and  12-Horse  Powers. 

Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames. 


SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  PORTABLE 


PORTABLE  TRACTION  AND  SKID 

ENGINES,  &S  Power. 

CATALOGUES  HAILED  FREE. 


HITORMISSIT. 

HIT0RMISS1T  is  a  word  used  to  designate  the  principles 
upon  which  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  cheap  fertilizers 
Liase  their  productions.  Knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the 
science  of  so  combining  needed  elements  ns  to  produce  the 
best  results,  they  purchase  at  the  cheapest  price  the  crudest 
materials,  and  upon  the  H1T-OR-MISS-IT  principle  compound  a 
Hitorviissit  Fertilizer ,  which,  if  yon  let  them  tell  it,  will  grow 
enormous  crops,  even  when  used  upon  a  ledge. 

The  shrewd  farmer,  however,  demands  something  besides 
“Analyses”  and  “Prize  Offers,”  and  looks  to  the  maker  of 
the  fertilizer  which  is  to  cause  his  crop  to  be  a  success  or 
failure.  He  asks  for  character,  reputation,  experience, 
facilities :  knowing  that  all  these  things  are  necessary  to 
produce  the  best  fertilizers.  A  difference  in  price  of  a  few 
dollars  a  ton  doesn’t  disturb  him,  for  he  has  no  use  for  the 
HITORMISSIT  Fertilizers  at  any  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  patronizes  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 
who  for  twenty-nine  years,  with  ample  capital,  unequaled  facilities, 
and  unimpeachable  character,  have  been  producing  their  “  Standard 
Fertilizers which  are  conceded  by  every  one  to  be  unequaled  for 
producing  the  best  results.  Not  being  a  Ilitormissit  man  he  has  no 
use  for  Ilitormissit  Fertilizers,  but  relies  upon  those  time-tested, 
trial-proved  productions,  “Bradley’s  Fertilizers,”  whose  sales 
upon  their  merits  alone  exceed  those  of  any  other  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  best  fertilizer  this 
world  has  ever  seen,  send  a  postal-card  to  the  Bradley  Fertilizer 
Co.,  27  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  for  their  beautiful  almanac. 


NEW  YORK,  CINCINNATI, 

CHICAGO,  July  15th,  1890. 


American  Book  Company. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  PAPER 

dealers  Indorse  It  In  place  of  inuslln  or  wax  paper, 

Good  butter  demands  a  good  wrapper.  _  Send  for  samples  an 

A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  PAIR  OF  LABOE-SAVERS. 


The  Deere  Potato  Digger. 

DIGGING  potatoes  Is  neither  easy  nor  profitable 
when  done  with  a  hoe,  but  with  a  DEERE  or 
SHAKER  POTATO  DIGGER,  which  will  IU  n  out  500 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  day.  potatoes  can  be  made  a 
paying  crop.  The  Deere  Potato  ingger  Is  aBght- 
running.  easy  bundling  tool,  that  WILL  I  *1  1  pit 
ITSELF  IN  TWO  DAYS’  WORK.  The  blinker  Po¬ 
tato  Digger  Is  a  belter  but  more  expensive  imple¬ 
ment.  ft  shakes  the  dirt  off  1  be  potatoes  and  h  aves 
them  clean  on  top  of  the  ground  There  Is  no  tool  used 
on  the  farm  that  will  pay  for  Itself  In  any  less  time. 


The  Shaker  Potato  Digger. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DEERE  &  CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  profit  on  your  crop  of 
potatoes  this  fall,  buy  one  of  tills  pair. 


POTATO  DIGGERS.-W2S  a£»S?"* 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  IntL 


GE0.ERTEL&  CO.  OUINC-Y,  ILL.' 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEOER 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  II  to  18,  1890. 
Entries  Close  August  12, 

For  Prize  List  and  new  features,  address 

N.  Y .  S.  Agricultural  Society,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


American  Book  Company. 

(INCORPORATED.) 

ri''HE  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  is  an  incorporated  stock  company,  whose  sole  and  exclusive  business  Is 
J  the  manufacture and  < ale  of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  Laps  and  Charts.  Its  principal  places  of 

bUSi?hasapuS  ^randTtheabVolute  ownergofthe  school-book  publications  heretofore  Issued  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co  A  S  tanicf&  Co  Harper  &  Brothers,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co  .  and  Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  &  Co  and  t  en- 
gaiies  faithfully  to  carry  out  all  contracts  made  by  these  firms  for  the  publication  and  supply  of  their  respect  t 

U  XAm'ng  the  advantages  of  this  corporate  union  over  every  other  method  of  association,  are  the  following: 

First B  The  American  Book  Company  is  not  a  trust,  or  trustee,  for  other  parties,  but  is  the  absolute 
o'«  iter  of  all  its  publications  accountable  only  to  its  authors  and  to  the  public.  ,  f  , 

-eeond  The  union  of  these  varied  interests  under  one  ownership  will  reduce  the  nr Ite  of  seiiooi 
books,  by  enabling  the  publisher  to  manufacture  them  at  less  cost  and  to  deal  more  directly  "  "h  the 

consumer.  ^  g  ,h(.  mnrUe(  much  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  there 

being  several  chief  distributing  centers  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  discounts.  .  _ 

1*  urines  to  the  service  of  the  company  and  the  public  the  best  trained  ability  met  1  ry  brant  h 
of  schXol-book dialing! a  n  d  Si the  special  skill  which  experience  has  developed  in  the  management  of  the 

bu> biess  secures  to  the  local  trade  and  to  school  boards  n  saving  of  time  and  tr  ’ u'.’ L"  ?t«dnfr  cond- 
receiving  supplies  and  a  material  reduction  In  the  cost  of  transportation,  as  a  1  ihe  various  books  of  the  con.- 

I,0.7ffers°attreeatf{iaHe“v  oTi^xt-books  H  each  department  of  school  work  from  which  teachers 
and  school  officiate  may  more  easily  and  w  ithout,  opposition  make  selections  to  meet  all  possible  rt^ulremen  » 

°f  Seventh.  ^It'wVlTope ra  umo  do  away  with  Ihe  annoying  and  frequent  changes  of  books  in  use  by  re- 

m°VMgluh  '^wfh  wnVto  plac^Vhe  tm^MtuVon  f^rtim^avor^HAmerican  sehO'ds  solely  on  tlie  ground  of 
me ri(~nnd'  acliial  service,  if  d  10  this  end  the  company  invites  the  open  and  honorable  competition  of  all 

hOU^8e  A^man  BoSk^o^ny  d^^«,S"uShcfcwlation.  with  the  actual  consumers  of  its  hooks  and 

*°  Kl' It  offers  to  scmMt  shrinks'  m  an^ddl^s  ‘urthcUnUvd^tau's  free  of  charge  for  postage  or  express  on 

rCCIIllV  W  lt|h|ep^!un<TdVree!l'yr''iii«  Boards  of  Education  in  any  pan  of  the  country to ’supply  textbooks 

time  tho'comiMm’Us prices  shnBbercducedfa^o^ 

The  general  prlc**  list  of  the  puhllcetions  of  the  American  Book  company  will  ho  mauea  on  request,  10  any 
school  officer  or  teacher. 


THE  DATJSYMBW’S  rHIEWD 

The  Cheapest.  Tlie  Best,  The  Highest  Quality. 

Over  Itt.OtKi  progressive  ei canneries,  dairymen,  farmers  anu 
muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Earn,  Meat  Sausage,  Etc..  Etc 

d  testimonials  to  dealers  In  Dairy  Supplies,  or 


Positive  In  Its  action,  and  perfect  in  Its  seeding. 

I  fo 


IN  OAK  AND ASH 


A  special  catalogue 
of  Novelties  Tn 

Buckboards.Beach.l  -  -  — - -  - 

Spindle  and  Handy  Wagons,  Banner  Buggies, 
Two  Wheelers,  Pony  Carts,  etc.,  in  Ash  rnd 
Quartered  Oak,  natural  wood  finish.  Address 

- - .SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

14  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
1 9(1*  9H  Sudbury  St, Boston. 


BRADLEY&GO., _ 

CIDER 
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.NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS, 
wo  Gooseberries.— It  was  in  the  fall  of  1883,  that 
we  received  specimens  of  half-a-dozen  different 
kinds  of  gooseberries  from  the  late  James  Dougal, 
of  Canada.  Of  these  we  have  now  to  speak  of  his  No.  2  and 
No.  7,  illustrations  of  which  are  presented  (Fig.  186). 
These  have  been  alluded  to  every  year  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  our  object  in  again  bringing  them  forward  so 
prominently  is  that  they  may  be  propagated  and  introduced. 
They  were  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  merely  for  trial  and  report, 
and  wre  of  course  have  no  right  whatever  to  part  with  cut¬ 
tings  without  authority.  Mr.  Dougal  died  about  four  years 


often  somewhat  variegated.  Generally  the  hairs  are  less 
prominent  than  those  shown  upon  the  single  berry.  The 
bush  itself  is  most  distinct.  It  assumes  quite  a  tree  form. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  of  a  yellowish- green  color  as  if 
diseased  or  unthrifty.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Neither  the 
berries  nor  the  leaves  ever  mildew.  One  characteristic 
which  increases  the  value  of  the  No.  2,  is  that  it  is  nearly 
free  of  thorns.  We  prefer  it — all  things  considered— for 
home  use,  to  any  other  variety  ever  tested  here.  It  ripens 
in  midseason  and  has  Dever  failed  to  bear  a  fair  crop. 

No.  7  (the  lower  illustration)  is  excessively  productive. 
The  leaves  are  of  medium  size  and  of  a  dark  green.  The 


grown  by  The  Rural  family  for  50  years),  with  a  view  to 
increasing  its  suckering  propensity.  The  ears  are  often 
14  inches  long.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  prove  of  great 
value  for  ensilage  purposes  wherever  it  will  mature. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Exterminate  the  Asparagus  Bee¬ 
tle. — Last  season  (as  then  reported)  we  tried  spraying  the 
infested  plants  with  Paris-green  water,  hellebore,  pyre- 
thrum,  etc.,  with  little  apparent  effect  upon  either  the 
beetles  or  the  larvae.  Sulphur  and  plaster  were  blown 
upon  them  through  bellows  without  effect.  This  season 
the  shoots  were  cut  as  late  as  usual,  when  all  were  left  to 
grow  alike.  The  beetles  began  to  deposit  their  eggs  as 
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DOUGAL’S  No.  2  AND  No.  7  GOOSEBERRIES.  From  Nature.  Fig.  186. 


ago.  We  have  vainly  endeavored  to  place  ourselves  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  heirs,  having  written  to  the  Ed.  of  the 
Canadian  Horticulturist,  to  one  of  the  family  whose  name 
he  mentioned,  to  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  who  nave  introduced 
some  of  his  productions,  aud  to  others.  We  conclude  that 
he  either  has  no  heirs,  or  if  he  has  they  are  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  future  of  the  two  varieties  of  gooseberries  in 
question.  What  is  the  proper  course  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to 
pursue  in  such  a  case  ?  The  No.  2,  as  Mr.  Dougal  wrote 
to  us  in  1883,  is  a  supposed  hybrid  between  a  wild  sort 
and  an  English  variety.  The  fruit  reduced  in  size  is 
shown  upon  the  upper  stem,  while  the  single  berry  to 
the  right  shows  its  natural  size.  The  quality  is  of  the 
best,  being  sweet,  tender  and  juicy.  The  color  is  s 
pale  red  on  one  side  and  nearly  green  on  the  other.  It  is 


berries  are  larger  (as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two 
branches),  of  a  dull  green  color,  and  not  so  sweet  as  those 
of  the  No.  2.  It  has  produced  an  immense  crop  every  year 
since  it  began  to  fruit.  The  tips  of  the  branches  some¬ 
times  mildew  a  trifle ;  the  berries  rarely.  This,  too,  Mr. 
Dougal  believed  to  be  a  hybrid.  It  is  more  thorny  than 
No.  2,  though  less  so  than  the  Downing  or  Houghton. 

R.  N.-Y.  Thoroughbred  Yellow  Dent.— This  corn  is 
now  three  feet  high  with  an  average  of  Jive  stalks  from  one 
seed.  Which  is  the  main  stalk  and  which  are  the  suckers, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  stalks  are  short-jointed  and 
the  leaves  very  broad.  The  stalks  grow  in  good  soil  about 
eight  feet  high.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  plant  to  every  12 
square  feet  will  give  a  growth  as  close  as  desirable.  We 
are  now  selecting  this  remarkable  variety  (it  has  been 


soon  as  the  shoots  appeared  above  ground  continuing  until 
the  plants  were  in  foliage.  The  eggs  are  dark  in  color  and 
nearly  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  securely 
fastened  to  the  stalk  by  the  beetle  at  one  end  only,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  egg  remains  at  right-angles  to  the  stalks. 
They  are,  therefore,  easily  destroyed,  simply  by  ruboing 
them  off.  As  the  eggs  aie  readily  seen,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  walk  between  the  rows  and  to  inclose  the  infested  stalk 
with  the  hand  as  if  it  were  a  rope  and  rub  upward  to  the 
top.  Every  egg  will  be  destroyed.  Last  year  at  this  time 
every  plant  was  more  or  less  injured  by  the  worms.  This 
year  not  a  beetle  or  a  grub  is  to  be  found,  though  the 
plants  may  suffer  somewhat  by  later  broods  from  neigh¬ 
boring  premises.  Our  bed  is  one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  The 
work  was  done  by  going  over  it  three  times  at  intervals  of 
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a  week  apart,  though  the  last  time  seemed  hardly  neces¬ 
sary,  as  but  few  eggs  were  found.  We  commend  this  ap¬ 
parently  simple,  rapid  and  inexpensive  way  to  our  readers 
and  to  the  entomologists  of  the  country,  who  may  still  be 
experimenting  with  exterminating  processes,  most  of 
which,  even  if  efficient,  cost  so  much  in  time,  labor  and 
appliances,  that  most  farmers  will  not  bother  with  them. 

Michel’s  Early  strawberry  (12  plants  were  set  in  early 
April  last),  is  now  (June  15),  having  quite  a  crop  of  berries — 
green  and  ripe.  The  average  of  ripe  berries  is  j  ust  now 
two  to  a  plant,  scarlet  in  color,  of  fair  size  and  good  quality. 
There  is  not  a  strawberry  to  be  found,  ripe  or  green,  on 
any  of  our  100  other  varieties. 

'Dahlia  Camelliaflora.— This  variety  was  received  from 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  last  spring  and  is  the  best  white 
dahlia  we  have  ever  seen.  It  began  to  bloom  early  in  the 
spring  when  less  than  a  foot  high  and  has  bloomed  ever 
since.  At  this  time,  though  the  plant  is  but  18  inches  high, 
there  are  four  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  10  buds.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white,  as  double  as  possible  and  very 
enduring. 

The  Double  Golden  Datura,  raised  from  seeds  re¬ 
ceived  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Go.,  are,  thus  far,  neither 
golden  nor  double.  The  color  is  nearly  white,  while  the 
flower  consists  of  a  single  tube. 

Yellow  Phlox  Drummondii,  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  is  an  interesting  variety  of  this  popular  bedding  plant. 
The  flowers  are  unusually  large  and  of  a  color  more  nearly 
that  of  cream  or  btraw  than  yellow.  The  plants  are 
branching,  vigorous  and  bloom  with  great  freedom. 

The  “New  Yariegated-leaved  Polygonum”  (P.  ori- 
entale),  a  novelty  received  from  P.  Henderson  &  Co.,  is 
an  interesting  plant.  The  seeds  sprout  freely  and  the 
plants  are  now  three  feet  high— the  leaves  being  large  and 
splashed  with  yellowish- white.  It  is  said  that  these  plants 
grow  to  the  hight  of  10  feet,  bearing  red  flowers  in  spikes 
seven  to  eight  inches  long. 

ANNE  de  Diesbach  is  one  of  the  very  best  hybrid  remon- 
tants  of  its  color,  which  is  a  fresh,  pure  pink.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  with  large,  durable  petals — of  which 
there  are  neither  too  few  nor  too  many — of  a  somewhat 
cup  shape.  The  bush  is  blooming  now  in  perfection  though 
few  of  the  roses  of  this  class  are  keeping  it  company.  The 
odor  is  exquisite. 

Dahlias,  the  seeds  of  which  w’ere  received  from  W.  W. 
Rawson  &  Co.,  and  planted  in  February,  are  now  18  inches 
high  and  in  bud.  We  should  raise  more  dahlias  from  seed. 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

IV. 

Moths,  Butterflies  and  Caterpillars.— The  beauti¬ 
ful  insects  with  scale-bearing  wings,  which  we  call  moths 
and  butterflies  are,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  plant 
feeders,  and  so  while  they  may  not  be  injurious  unless  the 
plants  which  they  despoil  are  valuable,  they  are  not  bene¬ 
ficial.  No  one  need  fear,  then,  that  in  killing  a  moth  or 
butterfly  or  a  caterpillar— the  larva  that  will  produce 
either  a  moth  or  a  butterfly— he  is  destroying  a  friend. 
There  is  just  one  exception  to  this.  In  case  a  caterpillar  or 
chrysalis— the  pupa  of  a  moth  or  butterfly — appears  dark 
and  discolored,  it  should  be  protected,  not  destroyed.  In 
this  case  the  insect  is  being  destroyed  by  parasites,  the 
Ichneumon  flies  or  Chalcids  described  in  a  previous  article. 
To  preserve  it  means  to  breed  perhaps  hundreds  of  tiny 
friends,  that  will  destroy  a  host  of  these  same  enemies  in 
the  future.  Thus  we  often  see  the  green  cabbage  butterfly 
discolored.  Instead  of  the  usual  green  color,  it  is  dark.  It 
is  parasitised,  and  should  not  be  killed.  By  preserving  it, 
we  often  rear  hundreds  of  parasites.  These  will  become 
valuable  friends. 

Of  the  Diptera,  or  two- winged  flies,  we  have  both  pre¬ 
daceous  and  parasitic  families.  Thus  this  order  furnishes 
us  with  some  of  our  best  friends,  as  well  as  with  some  of 
our  worst  enemies.  The  same  order  that  gives  us  the 
Hessian  fly,  wheat  midge,  wheat  bulb-worm,  onion  mag¬ 
got,  and  apple  maggot,  also  gives  us  the  robber  flies, 
Syrphus  flies  and  Tachina  flies. 

Asilid^e,  or  Robber  Flies.— These  flies,  as  their  name 
indicates,  are  fierce  and  strong,  and  possess  a  very  power¬ 
ful  sucking  beak.  There  are  two  types.  One  of  these 
(Figure  187)  is  usually  gray  or  darK— occasionally  yellow— 
with  a  long,  tapering  abdomen.  The  other  (Figure  188)  is 
iobust  and  usually  covered  with  yellow  hairs,  so  that  it 
much  resembles  the  bumble  bees.  The  robber  flies  possess 
a  courage  worthy  of  their  name.  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
first  type  attack  and  overcome  the  fierce  strong  tiger 
beetle.  Indeed,  they  do  not  fear  to  grasp  and  suck  the 
juices  from  the  honey  bee.  In  the  South,  both  types  are 
often  discovered  capturing  and  dining  on  the  honey  bee 
that  has  just  returned  from  the  field  laden  with  honey. 
Thus  they  often  do  no  small  harm ;  yet  I  believe  that  even 
In  the  South  their  benefits  exceed  their  injuries. 

Syrphida;,  or  Syrphus  Flies.— The  Syrphus  flies  (Fig¬ 
ure  189)  are  beautiful,  often  yellow  banded  flies,  that  fly 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  and  often  remain  poised  in  the 
air  as  if  held  by  some  invisible  hand  ;  but  upon  the  least 
disturbance  they  dart  off  like  a  flash  of  llgh  tto  some  other 
position.  They  are  found  about  flowe  rs  in  company  with 
bees  and  wasps,  which  they  often  mimic  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  This  mimicry,  no  doubt,  often  preserves  them. 
It  deceives  the  bird  that  would  swallow  the  fly,  except 
that  the  fear  of  a  sting  restrains  it.  These  flies  lay  their 
scores  of  eggs  in  the  midst  of  plant  lice.  From  these  eggs 
hatch  a  conical  maggot  (F  ig.  190),  which  varies  in  color 
from  drab  to  brown.  It  is  olten  seen  extending  its  pointed 
mouth  end  about  for  lice,  and  when  one  of  them  is  se¬ 
cured,  it  is  raised  up  and  sucked  bloodless  to  be  cast  away, 
when  another  is  quickly  grasped  and  destroyed.  The 
capacity  of  these  maggots  for  lice  is  marvelous.  To  see 


them  devour  the  liquid  contents  of  louse  after  louse,  one 
would  suppose  that  they  would  burst.  Yet  they  grow  and 
thrive,  and  soon  mature,  when  more  eggs  are  laid,  and  the 
round  of  useful  service  Is  repeated.  These  Syrphus  fly 
maggots  are  one  of  the  many  important  agents  in  keeping 
in  check  the  devastating  lice,  which  multiply  with  such 
frightful  rapidity.  Except  for  such  restraints  the  plant 
lice  would  soon  destroy  all  vegetation,  and  agriculture 
would  be  impossible. 

The  Tachina  Flies.— These  flies  (Fig.  191),  are  closely 
related  and  much  resemble  in  form,  size  and  color  the 


Fig.  1  87. 


common  house  fly.  Their  habits,  however,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  are  true  parasites.  They  fasten  their  eggs 
on  caterpillars  often  in  considerable  numbers.  Thus  we 
frequently  find  the  army  worm,  cut  worms,  and  silk  moths 
bearing  about  many  of  their  eggs.  The  maggots  which 
hatch  from  these  eggs  eat  into  their  host  and  destroy  it. 
The  present  season,  the  cut-worms  have  been  very  serious 


Fig.  138. 

pests  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  digging  them 
out  of  the  ground,  to  convey  them  to  my  breeding  cases,  I 
find  that  they  are  being  destroyed  in  considerable  numbers 
by  these  Tachina  flies.  The  latter  pupate  in  a  seed-like 
cocoon,  and  in  digging  for  cut-worms  I  have  found  many 
of  these  pupariums  as  they  are  called.  These  indicate  that 
many  of  the  destructive  cut- worms  have  gone  to  feed  these 


Fig.  189. 


very  serviceable  parasitic  flies.  While  these  Tachina  flies 
are  not  so  common  and  important  as  the  Hymenopterous 
or  four-winged  parasites  described  last  week,  yet  they  do 
immense  service.  J*  cook. 


DORSET  HORNED  RAM  COLONEL. 

The  Dorset  sheep  have  suddenly  come  into  fashion. 
They  were  used  for  years  in  England  without  creating  any 
considerable  excitement ;  but  there  the  section  of  country 
for  which  they  were  exactly  suited  was  limited  in  area, 


Fig.  1  90. 

and  other  excellent  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  long  bred  in 
other  sections.  Breeders  of  improved  sheep  must  look 
to  America  for  customers  if  they  wish  to  increase  their 
sales.  The  recent  great  interest  in  the  breeding  of  early 
lambs  induced  American  sheep-men  to  experiment  with 
all  the  improved  breeds.  Those  who  tried  the  Dorsets 
found  them  well  suited  to  this  business  of  early  lamb- 
breeding,  as  they  are  of  good  size,  tough  and  hardy,  and 


Fig.  19-1. 


exceedingly  prolific,  besides  being  very  intelligent.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Dorsets  will  be  largely  bred  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  show  at  Figure  192  a  picture  of  the  Dorset  ram, 
Colonel,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chick,  of  Dorchester, 
England.  Colonel  is  considered  a  flue  specimen  of  the 
breed.  He  was  one  year  and  five  months  old  when  the 
picture  was  taken.  ' _ 


The  man  who  frets  and  fumes,  hurries  and  worries,  is 
the  man  who  suffers  from  hot  weather.  Keep  cool — that 
is,  be  moderate  ;  do  not  get  excited  ;  do  not  fret. 


I  HAVE  “CAUGHT  A  COLD!” 

HOW  SHALL  I  LET  GO  OF  IT  ? 

1.  What  is  the  first  thing  a  person  should  do  after  he 
“suspects  he  has  caught  cold ?” 

2.  Can  an  incipient  cold  be  suppressed  or  moderated 
by  any  precautionary  measures? 

3.  Can  we  prevent  it  from  “  running  its  course  ?” 

4.  What  are  the  remedies?  The  Turkish  .bath  or  imi¬ 
tation  of  it?  Rubbing — Its  undoubted  efficacy.  How 
does  it  suppress  the  cold?  Quinine — Is  it  good  for 
colds? 

Make  Things  Warm  For  It. 

1.  The  sufferer  should  try  lustily  to  get  warm.  The  ^ 
chilly  feeling  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  fine  blood 
vessels  (capillaries)  of  the  skin.  Part  of  the  skin’s  share  of 
blood  has  left  the  surface,  and  is  becoming  congested — i.  e., 
crowded  together  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  He  can  do 
this  actively  by  exercise,  passively  by  blankets  and  hot 
bricks,  or  medicinally  by  the  use  of  a  medicine  that  will 
stimulate  the  circulation,  and  drive  the  blood  strongly  and 
evenly  on  its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  2  and  3.  Yes, 
and  quite  broken  up,  if  taken  in  hand  promptly.  The 
cause  of  a  “cold”  is  sometimes  an  external  chill,  which 
may  drive  the  blood  inward;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
caused  by  something  internal,  which  draws  the  blood 
away  from  the  surface.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  a  cold  is  over-eating,  especially  after  over-working.  The 
presence  of  a  hearty  meal  in  the  stomach  causes  the  life 
tide  to  be  turned  strongly  into  that  organ  ;  or  the  primary 
congestion  may  occur  in  some  other  internal  organ, — the 
lungs,  liver,  or  bowels.  ‘In  a  vigorous  and  healthy  man, 
not  too  tired  out,  such  local  congestions  may  right  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  111  effect  may  not  be  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  with  a 
weakly  person,  to  bring  about  the  reaction,  even  by  med¬ 
ical  treatment,  especially  if  not  very  prompt.  All  the  old, 
well-known  ways  are  good.  4.  Quinine  is  a  popular  revul¬ 
sive  with  many  physicians;  while  others  prefer  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  opium  and  ipecac  called  Dover’s  Powder.  A 
“  rum  sweat  ”  (of  which  the  Turkish  bath  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion)  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy  suitable  for  strong  pa¬ 
tients,  while  friction,  and  what  is  now  called  massage,  are 
more  applicable  to  feebler  persons.  It  is  the  revulsive 
effect  of  all  these — the  restoration  of  uniformity  to  the 
circulation— that  effects  the  cure.  But  to  be  effective  the 
treatment  must  be  prompt,  otherwise  congestion  in  a  short 
time  becomes  inflammation, — that  is,  from  being  a  mere 
accumulation  of  blood  in  an  organ,  there  begins  to  be  set 
up  an  action  there,  affecting  the  structure  of  the  invaded 
tissues.  This  is  serious,  and  if  it  gets  well  started  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  “breaking  up  the  cold”  is  past.  One  is 
“  down  sick  with  it.”  Here,  in  many  cases,  starvation  is 
as  good  a  remedy  as  any, — perhaps  the  best  tor  people  not 
too  weak.  If  you  take  away  the  fuel,  the  fire — the  inflam- 
mation i— will  go  out.  But  combine  this  treatment  with 
the  free  drinking  of  water,  or  lemonade,  without  ice, — 
better  warm,  or  even  hot.  T.  n.  hoskins,  m.  d. 

Quit  all  Business  and  take  Aconite. 

I  inclose  a  recipe  which  has  almost  invariably  been  a 
“specific”  in  my  hands  for  “bad  colds”  for  the  last  10 
years.  It  is  only  one  medicine  and  should  be  taken  only  in 
small  doses,  often  repeated,  and  it  should  be  taken  on  the 
first  indications  of  an  attack.  The  remedy  is  from  four  to 
eight  drops  of  tincture  ot  aconite  to  an  ordinary  glass 
tumbler  half  full  of  cold  water.  Dose:  one  tea-spoonful 
every  20  or  30  minutes  until  material  relief  is  afforded, 
which  usually  occurs  in  two  or  three  hours.  Should  the 
cold  be  attended  with  any  degree  of  capillary  congestion, 
add  to  the  aconite,  as  many  drops  of  chemically  pure 
belladonna.  This  remedy  must  be  graded  according  to 
age  from  childhood  to  maturity. 

In  answer  to  question  1 :  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a 
person  has  taken  cold,  let  him  abandon  all  kinds  of  business 
and  take  the  aconite  according  to  directions.  2.  I  think 
not.  3.  We  can.  I  have  confidence  in  the  Turkish  bath. 
Rubbing  is  good;  but,  it  will  not  cut  the  cold  short.  It 
gives  partial  relief  by  partially  equalizing  the  circulation. 
Quinine  is  of  no  benefit,  unless  there  is  malaria,  accom¬ 
panied  with  distinct  periodicity.  Do  not  cast  this  aconite 
prescription  aside,  saying  there  cannot  be  any  virtue  in  such 
small  doses  of  medicine,  for  it  requires  but  little  drugs  to 
improve  a  pathological  condition  of  the  human  organiza¬ 
tion,  provided  one  knows  and  gives  what  is  right.  I  have 
thoroughly  tested  this  aconite  treatment  and  know  exper¬ 
imentally  whereof  I  speak.  If  others  have  my  success  with 
this  mode  of  treating  colds,  they  will  never  regret  testing  it. 

F.  P.  ANTLE,  M.  D. 

A  Nurse  Describes  Her  Methods. 

1.  Find  out  where  the  congestion  or  “  cold  ”  is  located 
and  restore  the  circulation  by  the  most  ready  means 
within  reach.  2.  Certainly.  3.  Usually ;  but  the  longer 
treatment  is  deferred  the  more  vigorous  the  measures  that 
must  be  used.  4.  Fortunately  there  are  very  many.  A 
favorite  prescription  among  the  pioneers  is:  A  spoonful 
of  ginger,  two  small  spoonfuls  of  butter,  three  of  vinegar 
and  four  of  molasses;  heat  the  mixture  in  a  tin  cup  ;  mix 
it  well ;  swallow  it  as  hot  as  you  cau  comfortably  bear, 
on  going  to  bed.  I  use  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  dessert-spoon¬ 
ful  of  “pepper- sauce,”  thinned  with  vinegar  or  water  to 
make  it  endurable.  A  hot  sitz  and  foot  bath  given  by  one . 
who  knows  how  to  give  It  properly,  is  better  than  a  doctor 
at  any  time.  Rubbing  is  often  quite  sufficient ;  it  must  be 
kept  up  until  quite  a  glow  is  produced.  Have  a  woolen 
mitten  on  when  rubbing.  A  linen  rag— a  compress— cau 
be  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  spread  over  the  chest,  or 
wrapped  about  the  throat — it  must  be  kept  off  the  spine— 
if  covered  with  enough  of  thick,  warm  flannel  to  keep  it 
steaming  after  reactiou  comes.  It  will  subdue  and  fre¬ 
quently  cure  a  chronic  bronchitis  or  a  tenacious  irritation 
of  the  lungs  or  throat ;  re-wet  the  cloth— it  must  be  soft — 
as  often  as  it  becomes  dryish ;  but  keep  dry  flannels  over 
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it.  Directions  for  giving  hot  sitz  and  foot  baths  are  found 
in  any  standard  work  on  water-cure.  But  it  is  fatiguing 
work  to  give  hot  baths  and,  now  that  I  am  growing  old,  I 
use  them  only  when  lung  fever,  croup  or  diphtheria 
threatens.  A  small,  thin  pocket  handkerchief  wrung  out 
of  cola  water,  so  as  not  to  drip,  and  laid  on  throat  and 
chest,  usually  breaks  up  spasmodic — not  membranous — 
croup,  in  five  minutes  or  less.  (MRS.)  elsxe  s.  Lincoln. 

What  Is  a  “Cold”  Anyway? 

In  the  treatment  of  a  disease,  its  cause  and  probable  or 
certain  effects  on  the  system  are  first  studied  and  ascer¬ 
tained.  These  are  termed  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
the  complaint.  When  these  are  clearly  understood,  the 
mode  of  treatment  becomes  a  rational  deduction  from  the 
nature  of  the  disorder  and  the  effects  of  certain  remedial 
medicines  or  processes. 

Now  a  cold  as  it  is  termed,  is  really  a  fever,  that  is,  a 
disease  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and  the 
body  is  raised  to  an  abnormal  degree.  A  cold  is  caught  by 
undue  exposure  to  cold  when  the  body  is  heated.  A  man 
working  in  the  hay-field  gets  intensely  warmed  t.y  the 
exercise  and  beat  of  the  weather.  To  get  rid  of  the  heat, 
the  system  by  a  rational  process  of  recovery  from  abnormal 
conditions,  throws  off  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  as  well  as  direct  exudation  from  the  skin, 
through  the  innumerable  pores.  The  loss  of  this  moisture 
dries  the  blood,  so  to  speak;  that  is,  it  reduces  the  quantity 
of  water  in  it,  and  thirst  follows  the  perspiration.  Then 
one  drinks  water,  too  often  very  cold,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous,  because  the  water  almost  immediately, 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  reduces  the  temperature  of 
it  to  an  injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal  extent.  But,  any¬ 
how,  the  person  drinks  (warm  tea  is  the  safest  drink  for  a 
person  in  this  condition)'  and  the  blood  is  replenished  with 
moisture  and  thirst  is  allayed.  But  the  heat  continues 
and  causes  renewed  perspiration  from  the  skin,  which 
carries  it  off  without  danger.  In 
time,  and  by  a  cessation  of  labor 
aud  by  encouraging  perspiration, 
the  system  is  gradually  cooled  off 
without  ill  effects.  But  the  un¬ 
wise  person  throws  off  his  clothes, 
removes  his  hat,  and  throws  him¬ 
self  upon  the  cool  grass  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  and  enjoys  (?)  the 
cooling  breeze.  Alas  !  he  is  court¬ 
ing  a  siren  in  the  breeze  which  may 
lure  him  to  death.  The  cool  breeze 
checks  the  perspiration,  closes  the 
open  pores,  and  prevents  the  escape 
of  the  internal  heat.  A  sudden 
chill  runs  through  the  veins,  and 
unless  the  perspiration  is  quickly 
renewed,  the  person  catches  cold, 
the  blood  retains  the  heat,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cooling  perspiration, 
the  closed  skin  becomes  “  burning 
hot,”  and  what  is  known  as  a  state 
of  fever  (from  the  Latin  word  fer- 
vere,  to  be  hot)  ensues.  The  per¬ 
son  has  caught  cold.  The  head  is 
hot  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  are 
congested ;  the  whole  body  feels 
sore;  the  brain  suffers  from  the 
congestion  and  the  head  aches. 

What  shall  he  do  to  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  his  in¬ 
discretion  which  may  be  serious  ? 

I  once  visited  a  friend,  a  well 
known  farmer,  busy  with  his  hay. 

He  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  on  the 
fence  to  cool  off.  The  sea  breeze 
blew  in  from  Long  Island  Sound 
and  he  said  :  “  How  pleasant  is 

this  sea  breeze  1  ”  I  entreated  him  to  put  on  his  coat 
and  cool  off  slowly  lest  he  might  take  cold.  A  strong 
man,  he  laughed  at  the  suggested  precaution ;  but  with¬ 
in  an  hour  he  was  shivering  from  head  to  foot  and  be¬ 
fore  midnight  was  delirious  with  fever  which  became 
typhoid  and  kept  him  three  months  in  his  bed  aud  at 
death’s  door  for  weeks.  Had  he  taken  the  right  pre¬ 
cautions  he  might  have  got  off  with  a  “cold”  lasting  a 
few  days.  In  case  of  such  an  imprudence  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  restore  the  action  of  the  skin  aud  produce 
perspiration.  In  most  cases  the  patient  should  take  a  hot 
bath  at  once,  or  at  least  a  hip  bath,  in  water  as  hot  as  he 
can  bear.  Then  he  should  wrap  himself  in  hot  blankets 
and  cause  more  to  be  piled  on  him  and  drink  copiously  of 
warm  drinks— tea,  gruel  or  hot  wine,  or  even  brandy  or 
whisky  [?Eds.]  and  hot  water.  When  perspiration  breaks 
out,  he  is  safe  from  serious  results,  but  care  is  still  needed 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  fever.  If  medicine  is  admin¬ 
istered  I  believe  quinine  to  be  the  most  effective.  It  is 
always  my  own  remedy  when  suffering  from  a  cold,  and 
such  a  dose  of  it— at  least  two  grains— is  taken  as  will 
affect  the  system  favorably.  As  to  the  questions  proposed, 
I  would  first  say  that  a  cold  is  more  easily  prevented  than 
cured.  To  prevent  it  a  person  should  never  expose  himself 
when  heated,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  any 
chilling  effect  of  cold  air,  or,  worse,  to  a  cold  breeze.  One 
should  never  cool  off  in  a  cellar  as  I  have  known  persons 
to  do.  When  cooling  off,  the  coat  should  be  put  on  and 
the  perspiration,  which  is  Nature’s .  means  of  cooling, 
be  encouraged  until  the  internal  heat  has  been  got  rid  of 
slowly. 

Colds  are  very  frequently  taken  in  the  evening  by  sitting 
out-of-doors  on  a  piazza  enjoying  the  cool  breeze.  What 
is  called  “malaria”  is  more  often  thus  produced — and 
chills  aud  fever  follow — than  is  generally  thought.  The 
system  is  brought  into  such  a  receptive  condition  to  the 
germs  of  this  disease,  which  rise  from  the  soil  in  the  cool 
evening,  that  they  take  immediate  effect  and  infect  the 


blood,  when  otherwise  they  would  be  harmless.  One 
should  put  on  clothing,  thrown  off  when  at  work,  the 
moment  he  rests  or  begins  to  cool  off. 

Now,  to  sum  up,  first,  when  a  cold  is  taken,  and  a  slight 
shiver  is  felt,  the  patient  should  at  once  proceed  to  get 
warm  and  restore  the  perspiration.  A  hot  drink,  a  two- 
grain  pill  of  quinine  having  been  taken,  he  should  go  to 
bed  and  cover  himself  warmly.  A  hot  foot  bath  will  be 
useful,  and  he  may  wake  in  the  morning  after  a  healthful 
sleep  quite  free  from  pain  or  distress.  If  not,  he  should 
stay  in-doors  and  keep  warm  and  quiet  and  avoid  drafts, 
pud  drink  warm  tea  or  gruel,  and  nurse  himqglf  patiently 
until  he  is  recovered  from  all  headache,  congestion  of  the 
nostrils,  and  pain  of  the  muscles. 

2.  The  above  treatment  will  in  most  cases  remove  all 
symptoms  in  24  hours:  if  not,  the  services  of  a  physician 
should  be  sought  at  once  and  his  advice  be  followed  im¬ 
plicitly.  It  is  always  better  to  employ  a  doctor  than  an 
undertaker. 

3.  A  cold  must  necessarily  run  its  course,  by  which  is 
meant  that  the  excess  of  heat  must  be  got  rid  of  and  the 
normal  temperature  be  restored.  Sometimes  a  cold  sponge 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees,  with  brisk  rubbing  of 
the  whole  body  with  a  hair  glove  or  a  woolen  cloth,  will 
restore  the  action  of  the  skin  and  reduce  the  incipient 
fever.  But  I  am  more  in  fdvor  of  the  hot  bath,  as  near  the 
Turkish  bath  as  possible,  which  is  simulated  by  tne  wrap¬ 
ping  in  warm  blankets  and  the  warm  drinks;  and  an  ounce 
of  Epsom  salts  will  afford  much  help  by  stimulating  the 
bowels  and  kidneys  to  get  rid  of  the  increased  wastes  of 
the  system  caused  by  the  “  cold  ”  and  consequent  fever. 

4.  The  remedies  suggested  act  by  dissipating  the  exces¬ 

sive  vital  heat  through  the  skin  and  restoring  the  normal 
action  of  the  system.  Quinine  or  Epsom  salts  act  as  re¬ 
frigerants  as  well  as  antiseptics  and  thus  are  useful  in  both 
ways  indicated.  henry  stewart,  m.  d. 
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DORSET  HORNED  RAM  COLONEL.  Fig.  192. 

fKe-engraved  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express.] 

Sanitarium  Treatment  of  Colds. 

It  is  quite  a  common  saying  that  pure  water  is  one  of 
the  things  that  mankind  could  least  easily  do  without. 
The  statement  is  not  usually  intended  to  apply  to  water 
as  a  medical  agent ;  but  so  great  is  my  own  faith  in  water 
alone  as  a  preventive  of  and  a  cure  for  disease  that  if  I  were 
compelled  to  choose  a  single  curative  agent  and  forego  all 
others,  I  think  1  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  water.  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  bad  for  the  doctors  and  druggists, 
but  it  would  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
family.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  such  use  of  water 
are  easily  able  to  control  with  it  nearly  every  form  of 
acute  disease,  and  to  greatly  alleviate — perhaps  as  far  as 
anything  could— many  chronic  ailments.  This  water  treat¬ 
ment  is  practiced  largely  in  the  various  sanitariums,  and 
it  is  spreading,  especially  among  the  better  classes,  to 
quite  a  surprising  extent,  when  we  consider  how  prone  the 
mass  of  mankind  is  to  look  with  contempt  on  anything 
which  is  simple  and  cheap. 

But  I  wish  particularly  to  speak  of  the  sanitarium  treat¬ 
ment  with  water  for  the  relief  of  the  various  forms  of  dis¬ 
comfort  aud  pain  caused  by  “  taking  cold and  this  be¬ 
cause  a  knowledge  of  it  is  frequently  needed  in  every 
family,  and  because  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  easily 
applied  of  all  remedies,  and  is  within  the  reach  and  the 
means  of  the  poorest.  Common  colds  or  acute  catarrh, 
acute  pain  caused  by  cold  “settling”  in  any  organ,  pleu¬ 
ritic  pains,  spasmodic  croup,  and  the  early  stages  of  diph¬ 
theria  may  all  be  treated  with  water  with  entire  confidence 
in  the  sure  and  safe  results  of  its  application.  In  the  sani¬ 
tariums  trained  helpers  administer  the  treatment,  and 
they  are  taught  that  certain  precautions  must  be  observed, 
or  the  patient  may  be  the  worse  instead  of  the  better  for 
the  treatment.  The  room  in  which  the  patient  is  treated 
must  be  well  warmed ;  there  must  be  no  drafts  and  no  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  soon  after  treatment ;  after  a  warm  bath,  a 
sweat,  or  a  pack,  the  surface  of  the  body  must  be  cooled  by 
sponging  with  quite  cold  water  before  being  dried  ;  and  it 


must  be  dried  by  thorough  rubbing  both  with  towels  and 
with  the  hands  until  the  skin  looks  red  and  is  warm  to  the 
touch.  It  should  not  need  to  be  said  that  this  remedy, 
like  all  others,  is  much  more  effective  if  taken  in  time  be¬ 
fore  the  disease  has  obtained  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
situation.  A  simple  cold,  for  instance,  if  taken  in  an  early 
stage,  can  be  readily  broken  up  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  before  retiring, 
care  being  taken  to  cool  the  water  for  a  moment  at  the 
last,  and  to  rub  and  dry  thoroughly. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obstinate  cold  be  thoroughly 
established,  if  “every  bone  in  the  body ”  aches,  and  the 
throat  or  lungs  feel  sore,  nothing  less  than  a  pack  will  be 
effective.  This  is  generally  considered  to  be  “  a  nuisance,” 
as  it  necessitates  a  fire  in  the  patient’s  room,  hot  water, 
and  piles  of  extra  blankets  and  comfortables.  I  have 
known  a  nervous  invalid  to  fight  a  cold  for  days,  dreading 
the  bother  of  a  pack,  and  growing  worse  every  day,  until 
driven  to  desperation  by  suffering  or  frightened  by  the 
serious  symptoms,  she  has  finally  submitted  to  the  treat¬ 
ment,  experiencing  almost  instant  relief,  and  coming  out 
“made  over  new”  within  24  hours.  Nor  are  the  sensa¬ 
tions  at  all  unpleasant,  but  rather  the  contrary,  the 
patient  finding  the  pack  so  soothing  after  sweating  begins 
that  he  is  kept  awake  with  extreme  difficulty.  Patients 
are  often  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  pack  for  a  half  hour, 
closely  watched,  and  they  generally  awake  much  refreshed, 
and  with  the  cure  well  under  way.  For  a  hot  pack,  a 
woolen  blanket  is  wrung  out  of  very  warm  water ;  the 
patient,  minus  clothing,  is  closely  wrapped  first  in  the 
blanket,  then  in  several  layers  of  heavy  comfortables.  If 
he  is  able  to  sit  in  a  large  chair,  a  hot  foot-bath  accom¬ 
panies  the  treatment,  together  with  hot  drinks,  hot  water 
being  as  effective  as  any,  the  only  object  being  to  induce 
free  sweating.  If  the  patient  is  in  bed,  bottles  of  hot 
water  are  placed  around  the  extremities,  and  in  all  cases 

the  head  is  kept  well  cooled  with 
a  wet  cloth.  The  cool  pack  differs 
from  the  other  only  in  the  use  of 
a  cold  wet  blanket  next  the  skin ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  those 
who  have  abundant  vitality,  as 
reaction  is  likely  to  be  stronger 
than  when  the  hot  pack  is  used, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  recommended 
for  patients  of  low  vitality,  or  who 
do  not  sweat  easily.  The  patient 
must  not  be  allowed  to  feel  cold 
while  in  the  pack:  and,  after  a 
half  hour’s  free  sweating,  the  sur¬ 
face  is  to  be  cooled  and  the  skin 
thoroughly  dried  with  as  little  ex¬ 
posure  as  possible,  and  the  patient 
at  once  put  to  bed  The  room 
should  then  be  aired,  but  never  so 
as  to  allow  a  draft  on  the  patient. 

Acute  local  pain,  induced  by  coid, 
is  usually  treated  by  fomentations, 
although,  if  very  severe,  a  pack  in 
connection  is  sometimes  necessary 
The  fomentation  cloth  should  be  a 
large  square  of  flannel  blanketing, 
as  ordinary  flannel  is  not  heavy 
enough  to  retain  the  heat  as  long 
as  is  desirable.  It  is  folded  length¬ 
wise,  and  being  held  by  the  ends, 
is  dipped  at  the  middle  into  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  is  wrung  as 
dry  as  possible,  and  applied  to  the 
source  of  pain  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  possibly  bear  it:  a  dry  towel 
being  first  laid  over-  the  skin  to 
prevent  blistering.  When  it  cools 
enough  to  be  really  comfortable, 
the  process  is  repeated.  Relief  is  usually  immediate,  and 
in  ordinary  cases  the  process  is  gone  through  with  four  or 
five  times,  in  obstinate  cases  until  relief  is  experienced. 
On  rare  occasions,  when  fomenting  must  be  continued  for 
several  hours,  it  is  sometimes  alternated  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time  with  very  cold  compresses,  which  renders  it  more 
bearable. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  croup,  the  true  croup  in  which  the 
child  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper,  is  of  too  serious  a 
nature  to  be  dealt  with  without  the  aid  of  a  good  physi¬ 
cian.  The  same  may  be  said  of  seated  diphtheria ;  but 
much  may  be  done  while  waiting  for  the  doctor.  The 
sanitarium  treatment  includes:  First,  a  warm  bath  or 
pack,  as  is  most  convenient;  hot  fomentations  and  cold 
compresses  are  then  applied  alternately  to  the  throat,  to 
prevent  the  forming  of  the  membranes,  if  possible,  and,  if 
not,  to  aid  in  their  separation.  Inhalation  of  vapor,  in 
some  form,  it  may  be  from  slaking  lime,  from  warm 
vinegar,  or  from  simple  hot  water,  is  also  a  great  aid  to 
this  end.  A  paper  cone  or  rubber  tubing  attached  to  the 
spout  of  an  old  teapot  may  serve  as  an  inhaler,  if  a  better 
one  oe  not  at  hand.  In  diphtheria,  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
especially  if  roasted,  is  most  excellent  to  swab  the  white 
patches  with,  it  seeming  to  cut  the  forming  membrane 
promptly.  If  there  Is  a  great  irritation  of  the  throat,  snow 
or  pounded  ice  is  folded  in  the  cold  compresses.  All  forms 
of  cold  are  considered  as  really  inflammations  or  fevers, 
and  sponging  or  any  treatment  which  may  reduce  fever,  is 
followed,  as  circumstances  seem  to  indicate. 

C.  S.  VALENTINE. 

Catch  The  Cold  And  Cure  It. 

“  Colds  ”  belong  to  the  common  minor  ailments  of  life — 
so  common,  indeed,  that  although  they  often  lead  to  serious 
diseases,  people  generally  look  upon  them  as  of  nr  11 
moment,  and  yet  they  are  important.  The  same  expi  ^re 
that  may  at  one  time  produce  a  cold,  may  in  another  state 
of  the  system,  develop  into  quick  consumption,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis,  peritonitis,  or  in  children,  into  croup 
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or  some  catarrhal  affection.  The  earliest  symptoms  of 
these  diseases  are  quite  similar  to  those  often  supposed  to 
belong  to  “colds,”  and  hence,  the  belief  that  colds  are  of 
small  importance,  may  cause  delay  in  calling  upon  the 
family  physician,  until  the  disease  has  secured  such  a  hold 
upon  the  system  as  to  baffle  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  med¬ 
ical  practitioner.  It  is  an  excellent  rule  “  never  to  neglect 
a  cold  in  a  child;”  and  adults  may  also  pay  some  attention 
to  it  with  profit.  A  few  words  may,  nevertheless,  be 
said  about  these  mild  diseases,  called  in  common  language 
“colds.” 

What  is  a  “  Cold  This  question  is  much  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  It  is  an  expression  which  doubtless 
indicates  a  number  of  different  bodily  ailments,  the  name, 
therefore,  indicating  an  obscure  trouble.  At  the  present 
time  the  phenomena  of  a  cold  are  ascribed  to  an  inflam¬ 
matory  state  of  the  system.  The  body  is  slightly  below 
par ;  but  an  inflammatory  state  sounds  strange  where 
the  whole  body  seems  chilled.  And  yet  experiment  has 
demonstrated  that  when  the  body  is  apparently  coldest 
and  the  patient  crouches  over  the  fire,  the  body  heat  is  one 
to  several  degrees  above  the  normal.  Every  person  has 
noticed  that  at  times  it  is  very  easy  to  catch  a  cold,  while 
at  other  times  one  may  go  for  many  mouths  without  one. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  latter  case  the  body  is  in  perfect 
health,  or  nearly  so  ;  while  at  the  other  time  it  is  run  down 
below  par,  and  a  little  exposure  or  indiscretion  develops 
the  latent  inflammation,  and  when  the  “  cold  ”  has  settled 
in  the  head  or  on  the  chest  the  inflammation  is  very 
evident.  After  free  perspiration  the  fever  decreases  and 
the  body  returns  to  its  normal  temperature. 

The  Seat  of  a  Cold.— It  is  often  held  that  a  cold  has 
some  definite  seat  in  the  body.  It  is  true  that  certain 
parts  are  frequently  more  affected  than  others.  Thus  we 
have  “a  cold  in  the  head”  when  the  membranes  which 
line  the  passages  of  the  head  are  affected ;  “  a  cold  on  the 
chest  or  lungs  ”  wfflen  the  organs  of  the  chest  seem  in¬ 
flamed  and  congested ;  or  the  cold  may  settle  in  the  bowels 
and  a  slight  diarrhoea  result,  or  there  may  be  a  more 
serious  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  the  kidneys  or  the 
bladder  may  be  the  parts  most  affected ;  finally,  we  hear 
of  colds  affecting  the  whole  body,  including  even  the 
bones.  This  indicates  that  a  cold  is  not  always  the  same 
ttiing. 

How  to  Avoid  Colds.— Colds  often  lead  to  more  seri¬ 
ous  troubles,  and  all  desire  to  avoid  them,  if  possible. 
They  belong  peculiarly  to  the  cold  and  changeable  weather 
of  our  autumns,  winters,  and  springs,  but  may  be  con¬ 
tracted  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  following  hints 
will,  I  think,  if  followed,  enable- any  one  to  live  for  years 
without  a  serious  cold :  Dress  the  body  warmly,  and 
throughout  all  cold  and  changeable  weather  dress  the 
whole  body  in  warm  flannel.  Many  a  heavy  doctor’s  bill 
may  be  avoided  by  wearing  good,  red  flannel.  Keep  the 
pores  of  the  skin  well  open  by  frequently  bathing.  Some 
affirm  that  a  cold  cannot  be  taken  if  the  pores  are  con¬ 
stantly  freely  open.  Bathe  in  a  warm  room,  if  possible, 
and  so  arrange  it  that  you  will  not  become  chilled  while 
bathing.  Bring  the  body  to  a  glow  by  a  rough  towel, 
after  leaving  the  bath.  “  Breathe  through  the  nose.” 
This  is  an  important  matter.  Children  should  be  early 
taught  so  to  breathe.  It  is  a  means  of  avoiding  many 
diseases.  Avoid  draughts  of  air.  Never  stand  still  on  a 
cold,  windy  day,  especially  after  walking  or  other  exer¬ 
cise;  and  always  avoid  standing  on  ice  or  snow,  or  damp 
ground,  or  in  a  cold  wind.  After  exercising  always  cool 
off  slowly.  On  a  cold  day  always  put  on  your  coat  and 
keep  moving  while  cooling  off.  Don’t  live  in  a  close, 
stuffy,  over  heated  room.  Our  homes  should  not  be  heated 
above  70  degrees.  Breathe  pure  air  day  and  night.  Ven¬ 
tilate  your  bed-chamber  thoroughly.  By  ventilation  I 
mean  that  one  should  throw  the  window  wide  open ;  not 
an  inch  or  two.  The  air  in  the  house  should  be  as  pure  as 
that  outside.  Those  who  live  in  the  open  air  seldom  have 
a  cold,  while  those  who  keep  indoors  suffer  constantly. 
Keep  the  back,  especially  between  the  shoulder  blades, 
well  covered  and  warm.  The  clothing  over  the  back 
should  be  as  heavy  as,  if  not  heavier  than,  that  over  the 
chest,  for  the  vital  organs  of  the  chest  are  here  much  ex¬ 
posed.  Never  lean  the  back  against  a  cold  wall  or  post. 

When  about  to  make  a  journey  put  on  extra  clothing. 
In  many  cases  an  extra  undershirt,  an  extra  coat,  and  a 
blanket  will  each  add  comfort  and  pleasure  to  the  journey. 
Always  be  covered  when  asleep,  for  the  body  is  not  so 
warm  then  as  when  a^ake.  Eat  heartily.  Do  not  reject 
a  due  portion  of  fatty  foods.  Keep  the  body  well  nourished. 
After  public  speaking,  put  on  an  extra  coat,  and  if  you 
are  going  out  into  the  cold  air,  protect  the  throat,  and 
while  in  the  open  air  use  the  voice  as  little  as  possible  ; 
when  hoarse,  speak  as  little  as  possible,  else  the  voice  may 
be  permanently  injured  or  even  lost.  Wear  rubber  over¬ 
shoes  in  all  damp  and  sloppy  weather.  No  leather  is 
known  which  will  keep  the  feet  as  dry  as  rubber  shoes. 
These  should  not  be  worn  indoors,  however,  as  they  make 
the  feet  damp  and  cold,  by  preventing  the  free  exhalation 
of  the  perspiration.  Change  wet  clothing  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  entering  the  house ;  while  at  work  one  can  wear 
wet  clothing,  but  never  when  sitting  down  or  standing 
still.  This  precaution  is  very  important.  Those  who  are 
required  to  stand  in  damp  or  wet  places  should  protect 
themselves  with  rubber  clothing.  Never  go  to  bed  with 
damp  or  cold  feet.  Never  take  warm  drinks  freely  just 
before  going  into  the  cold,  wintry  air.  Never  begin  a 
journey  before  the  breakfast  has  been  eaten.  Don’t  sit  at 
an  open  car  window  on  a  cold  morning,  or  if  you  are  in  a 
heated  state.  Never  sit  on  a  damp  cushion,  on  the  damp 
ground,  or  on  a  marble  or  stone  step,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
sore  throat  or  colds.  The  best  lung  protectors  are  dry  feet 
and  comfortable  body-clotniug,  and  avoidance  of  exposure, 
late  suppers  or  dissipation.  The  aged,  and  young  children 
have  not  tbp  same  power  to  resist  sudden  changes  of 
weather  as  those  in  the  prime  of  life ;  hence,  in  very  cold 


weather,  they  should  be  provided  with  extra  clothing  and 
warmth. 

To  recapitulate :  To  avoid  colds,  keep  the  body  warmly 
clad,  clean,  and  in  pure  air  as  much  as  possible;  laugh,  be 
cheerful  and  generous. 

Home  Treatment  of  Colds.— Many  say,  “  Do  nothing.” 
“  It  will  cure  itself.”  But  to  cut  a  cold  short  several  days 
is  worth  a  good  deal,  when  it  can  readily  be  done  at  the 
commencement.  If  the  person  has  full  control  of  his  time, 
there  is  nothiug  better  than  a  large  bowl  of  hot  ginger  tea, 
to  be  taken  at  bed  time,  and  then  the  patient  should  be 
warmly  tucked  in  bed.  Free  perspiration  will  soon  start. 
Any  form  of  hot  tea,  if  taken  in  abundance,  will  answer 
equally  well.  But  if  the  person  is  liable  to  be  called  up  in 
the  night  it  will  not  be  safe  to  try  this  treatment.  A  warm 
bath  is  also  beneficial.  The  eliminating  organs  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  excited  by  unirritatlug  remedies,  such  as  liquor 
ammoniai  acetatls,  citrate  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  potash. 
Dr.  L.  Beal,  of  London,  recommends  th6  following  : 


Liquor  ammouise  acetatis .  2  drachms. 

Spiritus  chloroform! .  2  drachms. 

Potass®  nitras .  60  grains. 

Syrup  of  squills .  an  ouuce. 

Aqua .  0  ounces. 


M.  Dose. — A  table-spoonful  in  an  equal  amount  of  water 
once  in  two  hours,  or  less  frequently,  for  three  or  four 
days.  Or  nearly  as  good  will  be: 

Liquor  ammoniae  acetatis .  2  ounces. 

Sig.  Dose.— A  table-spoonful  every  three  hours  during 
the  day  in  a  wineglass  of  water.  Or  10  to  15  grains  of 
Dover’s  powder  may  be  taken  on  going  to  bed.  Purga¬ 
tives  are  also  beneficial.  Many  find  decided  relief  from  a 
small  dose  of  Rochelle  salts. 

The  dry  treatment  has  been  very  much  praised.  In  this 
method  the  patient,  as  nearly  as  possible,  abstains  from  all 
fluids  or  drinks  for  several  days.  The  cold  is  said  to  be 
shortened,  but  the  cure  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease.  A 
more  rational  plan  of  treatment  is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Beal.  The  opium  treatment  is  used  in  England.  Put  into 
a  glass  of  cold  water  20  to  30  drops  of  laudanum.  Sip  it 
slowly  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  retire  to  bed  and 
cover  up  warmly.  A  drop  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  in  a 
glass  of  water,  taken  every  hour,  is  also  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  In  infants,  slight  colds  require  little  treatment 
more  than  scrupulous  cleanliness,  warm  clothing,  and 
bathing  the  feet  with  mustard  water.  To  promote  expec¬ 


toration  give : 

Syrupi  ipecacuanha .  2  drachms. 

Spt.  aether  uitr .  .  1 

Syr.  simplic .  2  ounces. 


M.  Dose.— A  tea  spoonful  every  three  hours. 

Inunction  of  the  nostrils  and  chest  with  warm  suet  gen¬ 
erally  gives  considerable  relief  to  children  where  there  is  a 
“tight  cold.”  A  very  much  diluted  croton  oil  applied  to 
the  chest  is  also  beneficial. 

Coughs. — Coughs  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in 
causation  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  home  pre¬ 
scription.  In  an  adult,  the  feet  may  be  soaked  in  hot 
mustard-water,  a  mustard-plaster  applied  to  the  chest,  or 
the  chest  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  oil  to  which  a 
little  croton  oil  has  been  added.  Or— 

Ammon,  carb . 15  grains. 

Syr.  seneg . drachms. 

Syr.  prun  virgin .  A 

Syr.  tolu . 2 

Aqua . 13 4  ounces. 

Mix.  Dose.— A  tea-spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

An  excellent  domestic  remedy  for  a  cough  is : 

Hoarhound  leaves .  1  ounce. 

Water .  1  pint. 

Boil  for  15  minutes,  strain  out  the  leaves,  add  enough 
sugar  to  make  a  nice  syrup;  boil  for  15  minutes.  The  dose 
is  a  table-spoonful  every  hour.  It  is  to  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  the  early  stages  of  many  severe  diseases  as 
pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  etc.,  are  ushered  in 
by  symptoms  which  are  not  readily  distinguished,  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  cold.  It  is  a  good  rule,  in  all  cases, 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  the  body  in  health,  and 
then,  whenever  it  is  deranged,  to  call  in  the  family  physi¬ 
cian  at  once  and  implicitly  follow  his  advice.  A  cold 
may  be  a  little  thing,  but  it  often  leads  to  very  serious 
disorders.  GEO.  G.  GROFF,  M.  D. 


LOOKING  BACKWARD  AT  THE  STRAWBERRY 

SEASON. 

Too  much  rain  in  the  growing  and  ripening  seasons 
made  soft,  pale  berries;  advantages  of  hills  over 
matted  rows;  drainage  lengthens  the  season;  all  in¬ 
juries  to  plants  decrease  the  yield ;  removing  run¬ 
ners;  early  winter  covering;  August  better  than  July 
for  setting  plants  in  Mass.;  best  varieties  for  differ¬ 
ent  situations ;  fine  new  sorts ;  unsatisfactory  kinds ; 
varieties  deserving  of  further  trial. 

FROM  M.  CRAWFORD. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  straw¬ 
berry  growers.  There  was  so  much  rain  all  the  spring  and 
during  the  ripening  season,  that  the  fruit  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  in  quality,  color,  or  firmness.  When  grown 
in  thick,  matted  rows,  such  varieties  as  the  Cumberland 
and  Bubach  were  so  soft  and  pale  that  there  was  no  satis¬ 
faction  in  carrying  them  to  market.  The  same  varieties 
grown  with  room  sufficient  to  admit  the  light  and  air 
were  much  better.  In  a  very  dry  season  also,  the  hill 
method  has  the  advantage.  The  spaces  between  the  rows 
being  wide— three  feet  usually— and  covered  with  straw, 
the  single  row  of  well-grown  plants  is  much  better  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  than  plants  in  a  matted  row,  strug¬ 
gling  for  existence, possibly  can  be.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  plants  grown  in  hills  receive  less  injury  from  the 
pickers,  that  fewer  berries  are  overlooked,  and  that  the 
fruit  is  finer,  better  colored,  higher  flavored,  firmer,  less 
perishable,  and  worth  more  in  the  market.  It  is  also 
much  pleasanter  to  grow  strawberries  in  hills.  The  run¬ 


ners  being  out  of  the  way,  the  cultivating  and  hoeing  can 
be  done  with  a  minimum  amount  of  hindrance  and 
friction. 

There  are  a  few  important  points  that  I  will  mention  : 
The  drainage  must  be  good,  so  that  all  surplus  water  can 
pass  off  quickly.  This  lengthens  the  growing  season  by 
allowing  the  planting  to  be  doue  early,  and  the  cultivating 
soon  after  rain.  It  also  diminishes  the  injury  from  freezing 
and  thawing.  Every  hour  that  can  be  added  to  the  growing 
season  by  getting  the  plants  at  work  early  and  keeping 
them  at  work,  adds  to  the  crop  and  to  the  satisfaction. 
Every  hindrance,  such  as  late  planting,  injury  from  insects 
or  the  cultivator,  from  weeds,  which  rob  the  plants  of  food 
and  drink,  or  from  a  crust  on  the  surface  which  keeps  the 
air  from  the  roots,  diminishes  the  profits. 

The  soil  should  be  rich.  As  all  our  efforts  are  directed 
towards  changing  the  plant  food  into  strawberries,  we 
should  be  very  sure  that  the  plants  are  never  hindered  in 
their  work  tor  want  of  raw  material.  The  runners  should 
be  cut  off  before  they  exhaust  the  plant.  The  tendency  of 
the  plant  is  to  spend  its  energies  all  summer  in  producing 
runners,  and  when  these  are  allowed  to  draw  upon  the 
plant  until  they  become  almost  self-supporting,  they 
greatly  diminish  the  crop.  Covering  for  winter  should  not 
be  put  off  too  long.  Many  writers  advise  that  this  work 
should  be  doue  after  the  ground  has  frozen  hard  enough, 
so  that  one  can  drive  over  it  without  breaking  the  crust. 
Surely  freezing  and  thawing  must  be  injurious  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  winter  as  well  as  in  March.  For  this  reason  I 
would  cover  the  ground  between  the  rows — but  not  the 
foliage— quite  early.  If  the  leaves  are  never  covered  it  is 
no  matter,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  re-^ 
move  the  mulch  in  the  spring.  I  pick  and  sort  carefully, 
using  clean  baskets,  aud  sell  to  one  firm  at  a  fixed  price 
I  never  ship  any  berries,  but  sometimes  the  party  who 
buys  my  crop  finds  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Strawberry  Planting  In  August. 

FROM  F.  G.  H. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  a  horticultural  paper  that  if 
strawberries  were  planted  in  August  no  crop  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  following  June.  A  good  deal  has  been  written 
about  this  subject,  and  the  views  of  the  different  writers 
differ  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  reach  any  exact  con¬ 
clusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  any  one  who  grows  strawberries,  and, 
in  view  of  this  fact,  my  experience  may  be  of  some  value 
to  those  who  are  skeptical  as  to  the  practicability  of  this 
method  of  culture. 

I  may  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  measures  a  few  feet  short  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre, 

I  grew  last  season  155  quarts  of  fruit.  This  is  the  actual 
number  of  quarts  picked  and  1  am  sure  that  at  least  a 
dozen  quarts  rotted  on  the  plants.  Considering  the  yield 
at  155  quarts  to  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  there  would  be  a 
yield  at  the  rate  of  6,200  quarts  per  acre.  A  small  part  of 
this  piece  of  ground  is  occupied  by  two-year-old  plants, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  one-year-old  plants  outyielded 
them  this  season.  I  think  that  in  growing  strawberries  in 
this  way  the  variety  planted  has  more  to  do  with  success 
or  failure  than  anything  else.  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any 
rule  about  this.  With  me  Haverland,  Warfield  and  Bel¬ 
mont  do  well  the  first  year— Haverland  better  than  any 
variety  I  have  tried.  I  may  say  to  any  who  happen  to  be 
interested  in  strawberry  culture,  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  set  their  plants  in  August  rather  than  in  July. 

I  do  not  advise  the  use  of  horse  manure  as  a  winter  mulch, 
as  it  fills  the  beds  with  weeds.  If  you  wish  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  the  first  year,  do  not  hoe  the  plants  more  than  twice 
in  the  spring,  and  never  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of 
setting  their  fruit  buds.  This  point  I  have  found  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Strawberries  for  Massachusetts. 

FROM  F.  W.  PROCTER. 

The  season  just  closed  has  been  a  typical  New  England 
summer,  having  been  quite  wet  early  with  increasing  dry¬ 
ness  as  the  season  progressed,  and  consequently  the  trial 
of  the  new  varieties  has  been  a  conclusive  one,  unless  one 
is  prepared  to  give  artificial  treatment.  In  a  list  of  50 
varieties,  about  35  were  in  fruit,  and  of  these  25  were  set  in 
1889,  giving  their  first  fruit  this  year.  The  remaining  10  vari¬ 
eties  I  have  raised  from  three  to  five  years.  From  the  time 
of  blossoming  until  July  3,  when  there  was  a  rainfall  nearly 
an  inch  in  depth,  there  was  no  rain;  and  even  the  early 
July  downpour  was  of  small  benefit.  My  beds  are  upon 
high  land,  aud  certain  varieties  that  are  not  adapted  to 
such  a  location  have  not  had  a  fair  show.  Among  these 
is  the  Jessie,  which  has  been  the  first  to  succumb  to  the 
drought.  I  am  willing  to  make  an  allowance  for  its  be¬ 
havior,  however,  and  shall  transfer  it  to  lower  land.  The 
Jessie  was  very  promising  at  blossoming  time,  and  gave  a 
few  very  large  berries  at  the  start,  but  even  some  of  these 
dried  rather  than  ripened,  aud  were  fan-shaped.  A  parallel 
bed  of  Sharpless  stood  up  through  day  after  day  of  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  giving  large  and  perfect  fruit.  At  length  this 
variety  also  wilted,  leaving  the  grand  old  standby  Chas. 
Downing  still  ripening  berries  one  inch  in  diameter.  It 
should  be  further  stated  that  the  Jessie  had  a  light  mulch 
of  leaves  and  pea-vines,  applied  in  the  spring,  while  the 
Sharpless  aud  Downing  were  not  thus  protected.  How¬ 
ever,  I  still  believe  in  the  Jessie,  if  the  right  conditions  for 
its  success  are  observed.  Its  quality  is  a  union  of  the 
sweetness  of  theSbarpless  aud  the  delicious  flavor  aud 
texture  of  the  Downing.  It  is  the  most  promising  early 
berry  for  a  fancy  market. 

Of  all  the  newer  berries  tested  by  me,  the  Bubach  (No.  5) 
takes  the  palm  for  general  cultivation.  The  berries  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Jessie  aud  Sharpless,  and  when  ripe  form 
a  ring  around  each  plant.  In  quality  it  is  not  so  good  as 
the  Sharpless,  but  better  by  far  than  the  Crescent.  The 
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Pearl  also  deserves  praise.  It  is  nearly  as  vigorous  in 
plant  as  the  Bubach,  more  regular  in  shape  of  berry  and 
somewhat  smaller  and  less  productive;  it  still  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  average  of  the  new  varieties.  Like 
the  Bubach,  it  is  medium  as  to  sweetness  and  acidity.  The 
Bomba  is  also  doing  very  well  here.  Thus  far  it  is  the 
most  promising  berry  for  canning.  Medium  to  large, 
round,  acid,  of  a  deep  color  and  firm,  it  is  also  quite  pro¬ 
ductive  and  drought-resisting.  The  Bubach,  Belmont  and 
Pearl  have  shown  themselves  dry-land  varieties,  standing 
up  when  the  Jessie  and  Sharpless  were  wilted.  The  Cloud 
may  prove  a  good  shipping  berry,  but  as  I  sell  all  my 
berries  directly  to  consumers  one  mile  away,  I  do  not  need 
a  berry  that  will  ship  from  Mississippi  to  New  York  and 
then  be  too  sour  to  eat.  I  think  such  a  variety  should 
never  have  been  introduced  at  the  North.  The  Belmont  I 
am  pleased  with.  It  is  the  most  promising  variety  I  have 
tested  to  succeed  the  Jessie  for  a  fancy  market,  if  I  except 
the  Jersey  Queen,  which  has  been  my  favorite  late  berry 
for  several  years.  It  needs  special  culture,  and  this  season 
the  sun’s  heat  gave  the  berries  the  taste  of  vinegar  rather 
than  their  native  spicy  flavor.  The  Belmont,  however, 
matured  its  large,  fine  fruit  unscathed. 

Now  for  some  of  the  varieties  that  have  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory  :  The  Lida  was  more  productive  than  anything 
else  in  my  grounds.  The  quality  was  not  extremely  acid, 
but  lacked  a  good  flavor.  It  was  poorer  than  anything  I 
had  ever  raised,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crescent,  which 
I  long  ago  discarded.  The  Miner’s  Prolific  with  me  is  too 
poor  to  deserve  a  place.  The  Henderson  and  Pineapple 
gave  a  few  small,  cone  shaped  berries  of  good  flavor  both 
failures.  Dutter  and  Ontario  were  inferior  to  the  Sharp¬ 
less.  Cumberland  Triumph  was  soft  and  of  medium  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  quality.  The  Iron  clad  is  not  more  hardy 
than  the  Sharpless,  summer  or  winter.  I  shall  discard  It 
after  five  years’  trial.  Neither  the  Louise  nor  the  Miami 
is  so  good  as  the  Belmont ;  all  ripen  together- 
medium  late.  The  Gandy  and  Glendale  both  failed 
to  give  enough  fruit  for  a  fair  test  of  quality,  and 
the  plants  nearly  succumbed  to  the  drought. 

The  Manchester  also  was  a  like  failure. 

Among  varieties  which  I  shall  still  persevere 
with,  although  not  satisfactory  this  season,  is 
the  Prince  of  Berries,  which  made  a  beautiful 
show  early  in  the  season,  but  failed  later  to 
redeem  its  promise  of  fruit,  although  the  l^rge. 
strong  plants  kept  up.  This  and  its  parent,  the 
Jersey  Queen,  must  have  more  water  than  ord¬ 
inary  culture  gives.  In  quality  they  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  My  only  first-early  berry  is 
the  Crystal  City  ;  it  gives  fine  berries,  as  good  as 
wild  ones  in  quality,  nearly  a  week  ahead  of 
anything  that  has  yet  fruited  with  me.  I  must 
say  a  good  word  for  the  Charles  Downing.  It  has 
proved  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  for  general 
purposes.  It  is  the  best  to  be  planted  in  the  shade 
of  trees,  when  this  must  be  done.  Customers  are 
never  tired  of  telling  how  good  the  berries  were. 

I  would  recommend  it  for  a  home  garden..  With 
the  Crystal  City  to  precede  it,  the  season  is  about 
covered.  For  a  third  and  fourth  choice  I  would  name  the 
Sharpless  and  Bubach  (No.  5),  and  the  two  latter  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  for  general  culture  for  a  near  market. 

Worcester  County,  Maas. 


At  Fig.  193,  we  show  a  drawing  of  the  Rogers  Reservoir  in 
use  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  This  was  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
D.  Rogers,  who  became  dissatisfied  with  wooden  or  cement 
tanks;  the  first  are  expensive  and  liable  to  leak  and  the 
second  require  skilled  labor  to  prepare  them  properly.  He 
therefore  made  his  reservoir  of  earth,  lined  with  tar.  The 
following  descriptions  are  taken  from  a  circular  issued  by 
the  Panhandle  Machinery  Co.: 

“  Select  a  location  for  your  well  on  a  surface,  which  is  a 
little  higher  (18  inches  will  do)  than  the  adjacent  ground 
50  or  so  yards  around,  clean  off  the  top  earth  or  sod  from 
what  is  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  then  fill  this 
space  in  with  earth  borrowed  from  the  outside.  Build  up 
the  walls  or  banks  of  the  reservoir  with  the  earth  from  the 
outside— make  it  just  as  an  earth- work  fort  is  made.  You 
can  build  it  circular,  square,  or  in  any  shape  which  best 
suits  you.  Before  beginning  the  embankment,  lay  the  in¬ 
let  pipe  A  from  the  pump  W,  and  also  the  outlet  pipe  B, 
which  is  to  take  the  water  to  the  tank  T.  After  the  banks 
are  thrown  up  and  trodden  down  hard  and  solid,  it  being 
best  to  let  them  settle  for  a  few  days,  then  sweep  out  the 
inner  surface  and  apply  the  hot  coal  tar,  prepared  as  de¬ 
scribed  below,  to  the  inner  surface  P  P  P  R,  putting  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  sand  after  it,  while  yet  hot.  After  it  has 
cooled  and  hardened  sweep  off  clean  and  follow  with  an¬ 
other,  and  still  a  third  coat  of  the  hot  tar  and  sand.  If  the 
tar  is  properly  boiled  down  you  will  then  have  a  tough, 
hard  surface  on  the  whole  inside  of  the  tank,  and  one 
which  will  hold  water  and  will  be  as  lasting  as  stone  itself; 
neither  heat  nor  cold  will  affect  it.  Should  it  crack  by  the 
settling  of  the  banks  you  can  readily  mend  it  with  a  bucket 
of  hot  tar  and  a  mop,  following  with  dry  sand.  The  com¬ 
mon  roofer’s  kettle  such  as  is  shown  at  K,  is  the  better 
shape;  for  the  construction  of  the  tar  kettle,  a  paver’s  dis¬ 
tributing  pot  having  a  nozzle  or  discharge  built  to  throw  a 
thin  sheet  of  the  hot  tar  (see  the  front  and  side  view  of  the 


jacent  to  the  river,  and  well  up,  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  this  spring,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
trees  being  wilted  or  burnt  badly,  while  the  plum  trees  iu 
the  same  orchard,  have  not  been  affected.  Some  say  that 
the  injury  has  been  caused  by  blight,  others  that  it  is  due 
to  lightning  (we  have  had  tremendous  rain  and  lightning 
storms  here  this  spring).  Is  such  injury  general  among 
pear  orchards,  and  what  has  caused  it  in  my  case  ? 

Ans. — The  occurrence  was  a  very  unusual  one,  but  the 
cause  could  not  be  determined  without  personal  inspection, 
perhaps  not  then.  It  may  have  been  winter-killing  of  the 
roots  for  lack  of  the  usual  protection  of  snow.  It  might 
possibly  be  due  to  blight,  but  that  rarely  strikes  so  exten¬ 
sively,  suddenly  and  indiscriminately  —  some  varieties 
being  almost  or  quite  blight-proof.  It  is  still  less  likely  to 
be  due  to  electricity,  as  even  when  lightning  strikes 
among  tall  trees,  it  rarely  affects  many  of  them.  Such  in¬ 
jury  is  not  general. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

I  have  on  the  table  before  me  the  Red  Astrachan,  Te- 
tofsky,  Yellow  Transparent,  Thaler  and  Early  Colton 
apples,  the  wild  Goose  and  Robinson  plums,  the  Alexander 
peach,  and  the  Early  Harvest  pear.  They  are  all  of  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  maturity.  Last  year  the  Yellow 
Transparent  was  a  week  later  than  the  Astrachan.  The 
Early  Colton  is  new,  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  Early 
Harvest,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  flavor.  It  is  of 
a  dark  greenish  yellow,  strongly  marked  with  russet  at 
the  stem  end.  This  russet  and  its  very  small  stem  cavity 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  early  varieties  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  The  Robinson  plum  promises  to  be  val¬ 
uable  here.  It  is  only  a  few  days  at  most  later,  and 
slightly  smaller  than  the  Wild  Goose,  and  seems  to  be  a 
very  early  and  good  bearer  of  good  fruit ;  nor  does  it  need 
the  extra  pollen  from  other  varieties  that  the  Wild  Goose 
is  said  to  require  in  the  Northern  half  of  this  State.  The 
Caddo  Chief  ripened  a  week  ago,  while  it  will  take  a  full 
week  longer  to  mature  the  Marianna.  The  Early  Harvest 
pear  is  of  medium  size,  greenish  yellow  with  a  crimson 
blush,  obtuse-pyriform  in  shape,  and  of  moderate  qual¬ 
ity.  The  tree  is  of  rampant,  upright  growth,  and  has 
not  blighted.  B.  B. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.) 

Wind-Mill  Power  for  Irrigation. 

H.  O.  N.,  Wickcs,  Montana. — I  wish  to  raise  water  for 
irrigation  to  a  hight  of  15  to  20  feet ;  what  is  the  best  wind¬ 
mill  for  the  purpose  aud  what  is  the  capacity  of  any  men¬ 
tioned  ? 

ANS. — Any  of  the  large  wind  mills  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  Halladay  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  of  Batavia,  Ill.,  is 
an  excellent  one.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  irrigation  a 
success  the  water  must  be  pumped  into  a  suitable  reservoir 
where  it  can  be  held  and  flowed  upon  the  land  whenever 
ueeded.  Tbis  is  necessary  »s  wind  power  i«  Intermittent, 


PLAN  FOR  TAR-LINED  RESERVOIR.  Fig.  193. 

nozzle  above  L),  should  be  used.  Any  hardware  merchant 
can  get  up  the  proper  tools  from  the  sketches  given  here. 

To  prepare  the  tar,  boil  down  common  coal  tar,  such  as 
the  refuse  from  gas  works,  until  it  becomes  hard  when 
cool ;  when  boiling  the  tar  mix  about  50  pounds  of 
black  pitch  to  each  barrel  of  tar.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  the  tar  boiled  down  to  the  right  pitch — you  can  tell 
when  it  is  right  by  testing,  cooling  a  small  bit  of  it.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  reservoir  is  for  a  hot 
climate.  It  might  not  do  so  well  in  a  colder  one.  Experi¬ 
ments  would  be  needed  to  determine  this.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  one  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
experience  in  wind  power  for  irrigation.  Those  who  use 
wind  power  for  watering  gardens,  fruit  plantations  or 
other  comparatively  small  areas  adopt  sub-irrigation.  By 
this  system  the  water  is  not  flowed  over  the  surface,  but  is 
sent  through  perforated  pipes  placed  a  foot  or  so  below  it. 
When  these  pipes  are  filled  from  the  tank,  the  water  soaks 
through  into  the  soil  where  tho  roots  may  And  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  water  a  wind-mill  will 
lift  in  a  day.  It  depends  upon  the  wind  and  also  upon  the 
pumps  used.  The  claims  printed  in  the  catalogues  of 
manufacturers  are  generally  based  upon  the  most  perfect 
conditions.  It  is  probably  a  fact  that  over  every  farm  of 
100  acres  a  force  equal  to  500  horse-power  is  blowing  away. 
How  much  of  this  can  we  afford  to  utilize — that  is  the 
question. 

Testing  Old  and  New  Varieties  for  the  Sake  of 
Comparison. 

B.  F.  F.,  Blair's  Station,  Pa.— I  think  the  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  would  be  of  more 
practical  value  if  standard  varieties  were  always  planted 
in  plots  alongside  of  the  new  sorts  which  are  being  tested. 
I  think  the  experiments  would  be  of  more  use  to  readers 
if  in  testing  berries,  for  example,  plots  of  Crescent  and 
Sharpless  were  planted  near  the  newer  sorts,  and  reports 
of  both  kinds  were  given,  so  that  comparison  could  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the  plants, 
and  the  firmness,  size,  quality,  beauty,  etc.,  of  the  old  and 
new  kinds. 

Ans.— The  R.  N.-Y.  Is  always  thankful  for  suggestions 
or  criticisms  from  its  readers.  Our  friend  is  probably  a 
comparatively  new  subscriber.  During  the  past  17  years 
we  have  raised  yearly  not  less  than  100  different  varieties 
of  strawberries.  All  the  old  varieties  have  been  tried  and 
reported  upon  many  times.  To  keep  up  all  the  old  as  well 
as  the  new  involves  more  work  and  time  than  we  have  at 
our  disposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  grown  abso¬ 
lutely  sick  of  testing  aud  reporting  upon  new  varieties, 
though  it  is  proposed  to  keep  up  the  dreary  work. 

Injury  to  Pear  Trees. 

“  Subscriber ,”  {address  mislaid.)— My  pear  orchard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,000  trees  from  five  to  six  years  old,  situated  ad- 


H.  B.  S.,  Rockport,  Ohio. — What  is  the  inclosed  plant? 

It  is  multiplying  rapidly  hereabouts,  and  threatens  to  be¬ 
come  a  serious  pest. 

Ans. — It  is  Barbarea  vulgaris — Winter  Cress.  It  is  a  bi¬ 
ennial,  and  cultivation  or  plowing  under  the  first  year  will 
keep  it  in  check 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. — I  have  a  quantity  of  slaked 
lime  which  has  been  kept  in  barrels  for  two  years. 

1.  Will  equal  parts  of  such  lime,  bone  meal  and  land 
plaster  be  a  good  top-dressing  for  strawberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries  and  musk-melons,  and  also  for  potatoes  ?  2.  My 
neighbor’s  pear  trees  are  being  destroyed  by  a  worm  or 
grub  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  and  much  the  color 
of  the  wood  under  the  bark ;  the  head  is  black,  the  body 
the  thickness  of  a  fine  pin.  The  pests  work  rapidly ;  in  a 
few  days  they  killed  about  20  limbs  on  two  Flemish 
Beauty  trees.  What  is  the  pest,  and  what  is  a 
remedy  for  it,  if  any? 

Ans. — 1.  The  lime  or  plaster  may  or  may  not 
help  your  crops.  All  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  soil  needs  lime  in  such  forms.  Probably  it  will 
have  little  effect.  We  should  use  bone  and  potash, 
and  not  count  much  upon  either  plaster  or  lime. 
2.  We  do  not  recognize  the  grub  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion. 

A.  M.  T.,  Garden  City. — 1.  I  have  a  horse  whose 
oats  appear  to  pass  through  him  whole.  Is  that 
a  sign  that  his  teeth  need  filing  ?  2.  Would  cut 
hay  mixed  with  the  oats  force  him  to  grind  the 
grain  better  ?  3.  Does  The  Rural  approve  of 

feeding  cut  hay  to  carriage  horses  ? 

ANS. — 1.  Yes.  Either  the  teeth  require  atten¬ 
tion,  or  the  animal  has  acquired  the  habit  of  bolt¬ 
ing  his  food  without  chewing.  2.  No.  It  would 
be  better  to  feed  ground  oats  with  the  cut  hay. 
Ground  oats  with  equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and 
fine  wheat  bran,  or  one  part  of  corn  meal  and 
two  partsof  ground  oats,  make  a  good  grain  ration 
to  feed  with  the  cut  hay,  the  grain  and  hay  being 
well  mixed  and  slightly  moistened.  3.  Yes.  For  carriage 
horses  we  consider  it  much  better  than  the  usual 
long  hay. 

A.  C.  B.,  Rockville,  Ind. — Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  Blue  Grass  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  that  of 
Kentucky  ?  Why  was  the  Shell-bark  called  the  hickory 
nut  in  a  late  Rural  ?  Was  it  the  large  or  small  nut  that 
was  referred  to  ? 

Ans. — No.  Blue  Grass  is  Blue  Grass  everywhere.  This 
is  Poa  pratensis.  The  name  ought  to  be  confined  to  Poa 
compressa  which  is  the  true  Blue  Grass.  2.  The  Thick 
Shell-bark  is  Carya  sulcata.  C.  alba  is  the  chief  Shell- bark 
of  the  market.  Sulcata  has  a  thicker  shell,  is  larger  and 
the  nuts  are  more  pointed  at  both  ends. 

A  H.  T.,  jamesport,  L.  I. — The  inclosed  leaf  was  taken 
from  a  Long  Island  seedsman’s  catalogue.  Is  one-half 
what  is  said  about  Lucerne  true  ? 

Ans. — No,  not  one-half  or  one-tenth.  We  much  doubt 
if  Lucerne  will  ever  displace  clover  on  Long  Island.  In 
hot  dry,  climates,  it  has  proved  of  great  value.. 

B.  F.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C.— How  can  I  get  rid  of  sorrel 
in  a  meadow  ? 

Ans. — By  manuring  the  land,  draining  it,  both  or  either, 
as  needed. 

C.  A.  D.,  New  York  City.— What  fruits— large  and 
small— do  well  near  Rockville  Center,  Long  Island  ?  Would 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  be  a  better  location  for 
one  desirous  of  growing  fruit  as  a  business  ? 

Ans.— Blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  strawberries  do  well.  Grapes  do  not.  Large  fruits  do 
fairly  well — peaches,  apples,  pears  and  plums.  We  should 
prefer  the  Hudson  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  except  peaches. 

L.  H.  W. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — In  a  late  Rural  occurs  that 
frequent  quotation :  “A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beast.”  The  quotation  has  a  biblical  flavor  ;  but  I  cannot 
find  it  in  the  Bible.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Ans. — The  origin  of  this  sentiment  which  is  expressed 
in  many  ways  by  many  different  writers  ih,  no  doubt,  to 
be  found  in  Proverbs  XXII.,  10 :  “A  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.”  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  exact  form  in  which  it  is 
commonly  quoted  is  not  known.  Mr.  Christy,  in  his  care¬ 
fully  prepared  book  of  proverbs,  gives  it  without  authori¬ 
ty.  In  “St.  Ronan’s  Well,”  Chapter  2,  it  may  be  found. 
“The  merciful  man,”  said  Meg,  when  her  guest  left  the 
kitchen,  “is  merciful  to  his  beast.”  It  also  occurs  in 
Thomas  Fuller’s  “  Holy  State.”  A  form  of  the  sentiment 
attributed  to  Hannah  More  is : 

••  A  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  la  kind. 

But  cruel  actions  show  a  Brutal  mind.” 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

More  About  Landlordism. 

H.  B.  S.,  PAULINA,  Oregon.— On  reading 
the  article  headed  “No  Alien  Absentee 
Landlordism,”  on  page  404  of  this  year’s 
issue  of  the  Rural,  I  am  prompted  to 
express  my  opinion  at  once.  I  would  go  a 
step  further  and  say  no  absentee  landlord¬ 
ism,  whether  citizen  or  alien.  Many  of  the 
arguments  against  alien  landlords  apply  to 
absentee  citizen  landlords  also.  These  are 
patent  and  need  not  be  rehearsed  here.  As 
for  the  poor  tenant,  the  more  penurious 
the  landlord  becomes,  which  he  naturally 
will,  the  more  he  will  grind  the  tenant  into 
the  dust.  A  tenant,  at  best,  has  but  little 
time  to  keep  himself  posted  on  fluctuations 
of  prices  or  new  demands  in  the  market,  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  of  agriculture  and 
stock  raising,  and  the  proper  education  of 
his  children  ;  and  he  must  pay  attention  to 
these  matters  unless  the  markets  are  ex¬ 
tremely  good  or  the  agricultural  conditions 
excellent,  or  he  will  become  a  drudge— a 
slave  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  He  must  nec¬ 
essarily  devote  most  of  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  crops  and  stock,  the  condition 
of  his  soil,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the 
Health  and  care  of  his  animals  and  ( he  phys¬ 
ical  wants  of  his  family.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  rarely  cultivates  fore¬ 
handedness,  adorns  or  beautifies  his  home, 
collects  a  library  of  useful  books  and 
journals,  or  takes  a  deep  and  patriotic  in¬ 
terest  in  his  country.  Further,  under  these 
circumstances  how  is  he  to  protect  himself 
from  the  machinations  of  the  “  bulls  ”  and 
“bears,”  the  manipulators  in  corners  in 
domestic  and  foreign  exchange  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  toils  of  trusts  and  combines, 
the  gambling  in  futures  and  the  thousand 
and  one  frauds  and  deceits  of  those  who 
make  their  living  by  their  wits  alone? 
These  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  study  of  the  situation,  the  approach 
of  new  conditions  and  the  planning  of 
plots  to  cover  the  new  situation  as  soon  as 
it  arrives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  not 
a  few  editors  would  be  caught  napping 
when  some  of  these  new  traps  are  sprung. 
How,  then,  is  the  farmer,  and  especially  the 
tenant  farmer,  to  protect  himself  from  the 
wiles  of  these  wary  leeches  among  whom 
the  landlord  is  not  the  least  rapacious  ?  I 
can  think  of  no  other  way  than  for  him  to 
appeal  to  our  legislators.  To  this  strong 
opposition  will  be  raised.  Legislation  on 
this  subject,  similar  to  what  is  proposed  in 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  would  be 
paternalism  on  the  one  hand  and  class  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  other  ;  but  what  legislation 
is  not  more  or  less  of  that  nature  ?  These 
landlords  might  appropriately  be  called  the 
parasites  or  caterpillars  of  the  State,  and 
the  wise  legislator,  the  good  shepherd 
or  husbandman.  '  What  good  shepherd 
would  allow  these  parasites  to  sap  the  life 
blood  of  the  young  stock,  or  prudent 
husbandman  let  the  caterpillars  suck  the 
last  drop  of  the  life-giving  sap  as  it  arose 
to  the  leaves  of  the  tender  shoots  without 
any  attempt  at  destroying  them  ?  The  wise 
legislator  to  be  such  must  act  as  the 
prudent  farmer  would  do,  for  who  could 
believe  that  our  country  would  be  just  as 
prosperous,  strong  and  durable  if  every  one 
of  the  tillers  of  its  soil,  were  a  renter ;  or 
who  can  help  believing  that  our  country 
would  be  more  prosperous,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able  if  every  tiller  within  its  borders  were  an 
owner  of  the  soil  he  tilled.  And  so  reason¬ 
ing  a  posteriori,  we  must  believe  that 
every  addition  to  the  proprietor  class  of 
tillers  must  strengthen  our  country  and 
elevate  its  sons.  By  the  bill  now  before 
Congress  rack-renter  Scully  and  all  his  ilk 
must  become  citizens  or  sell  their  land.  If 
he  were  to  become  a  citizen,  would  he  then 
become— do  you  think— any  the  less  a  rack- 
renter  ?  I  trow  not. 

The  New  Morrill  Bill. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  Co.,  Vermont. 
—I  was  glad  to  see  Prof.  Chamberlain’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  this  subject,  but  along  with  it 
came  the  information  that  the  bill  had  been 
emasculated  in  the  Senate.  It  was  no  less 
than  I  expected.  Influential  rascals  have 
more  power  than  the  best  men  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  matters  in  this  country.  The  literary 
colleges  whifch  have  gobbled  and  misappro¬ 
priated  the  original  grant  have  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  literary  and  collegiate  men 
in  the  country  on  their  side,  and  rascality 
in  dealing  with  the  farming  interests  in  this 
matter,  derogates  nothing  from  reputation 
with  their  own  class,  or  the  public  generally. 
The  writer  spent  several  years  in  trying  to 
right  the  wrong  in  Vermont,  only  to  find 
that  while  the  farmers  took  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  he  himself  was  made  the  victim 
of  an  assault  on  all  sides  from  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  the  men  interested  in  the  old- 
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fashioned  academic  methods  of  instruction. 
Common  honesty  and  common  decency  were 
both  ignored  in  these  attacks ;  but  “  the 
most  unkindest  cut  of  all  ”  was  when  Sena¬ 
tor  Morrill  took  a  hand  against  him,  and 
told  the  public  that  a  college  which  now  in 
more  than  twenty  years’  use  of  the  Morrill 
fund  cannot  show  one-half  of  an  industrial 
pupil  a  year  for  the  whole  period,  was  yet 
doing  just  exactly  what  was  designed  in 
the  original  Morrill  bill.  I  thought  it  a 
good  time  to  retire  when  the  author  of  the 
bill  made  such  a  statement,  and  I  have 
stayed  retired  ever  since;  but  I  come  out  of 
my  retirement  just  to  say  that  there  is  no 
effective  power  in  this  country  to  compel  an 
honest  use  of  such  money,  and  that  such  an 
appropriation,  with  the  view  of  benefiting 
the  common  farmer  is  a  predestinate 
failure. 

Strychnine  a  “Specific”  for  Go¬ 
phers. 

J.  M.  D.,  Minnesota  City,  Minn.— I 
have  learned  much  from  the  writings  of 
Prof.  Henry,  and  never  expected  to  be  able 
to  give  him  any  information,  but  I  can 
give  him  a  pointer  in  regard  to  the  pocket 
gophers.  We  have  always  been  troubled  by 
the  pests  here,  and  until  the  present  season 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  better 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them  than  by  trap¬ 
ping  ;  but  we  have  now  found  that  strych¬ 
nine  fed  to  them  in  small  potatoes  is  a 
“sure  cure.”  This  spring,  just  after  sow¬ 
ing  a  20-acre  field  to  oats,  I  counted  over 
40  places  where  gophers  had  thrown  up 
fresh  mounds  in  one  evening.  My  father 
took  small  potatoes  (about  the  size  of 
hickory  nuts)  and  cut  a  slit  in  each  and  in¬ 
serted  a  small  quantity  of  strychnine  on 
the  point  of  a  knife. "  The  poison  was  first 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  a  quantity 
about  equal  to  a  radish  seed  was  used  for 
each  potato.  He  would  start  out  while  the 
gophers  were  working,  and  would  find 
many  of  the  holes  still  open.  Those  that 
had  been  closed  could  be  easily  opened 
while  fresh.  By  going  over  the  field  three 
times,  and  rolling  a  poisoned  potato  dowu 
each  hole,  he  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
work  of  all  but  one  gopher,  and  this  one 
was  afterward  quieted  in  the  same  way. 
The  mounds  of  dirt  thrown  out  by  the  go¬ 
phers  are  a  great  nuisanqe  in  meadows, 
especially  when  the  earth  contains  small 
stones.  From  what  I  know  of  the  long 
channels  which  the  gophers  dig  through 
the  ground  I  should  have  little  faith  in  the 
plan  of  killing  them  with  gas.  In  using 
the  poisoned  potatoes  in  a  case  where  the 
hole  has  been  stopped  up,  one  should  dig 
back  till  he  finds  the  main  channel,  and 
drop  the  potato  there,  and  the  gopher  will 
be  sure  to  find  it. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

J.  W.,  Vineland,  N.  J.— Believing  as  I  do 
that  “  the  world  do  move,”  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  to  B.  E.  L.,  of  Portland, 
Michigan — page  886 — but  first  permit  me  to 
say  that  one  of  the  surest  and  best  signs 
that  the  above  quoted  proposition  is  true, 
is  the  sympathy  shown  by  many  papers 
with  the  under  dog  in  the-  ever-present 
struggle  for  justice,  which  will  be  largely 
obtained  when  there  is  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labor.  To 
help  the  toiling  millions  to  obtain  this  in 
the  least  objectionable  way,  the  masses 
must  be  educated  in  the  “  principles  of 
economic  government.”  None  need  this 
sort  of  education  more  than  our  farmers, 
and  The  Rural,  which  I  have  read  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  have  persistently 
proclaimed  the  best  of  its  class,  never  did  a 
wiser  thing  than  it  has  done  in  introducing 
and  discussing  through  its  columns  ques¬ 
tions  of  great  moment,  such  as  Socialism, 
Paternalism,  Trusts  and  various  econo¬ 
mic  problems  ;  for  this  has  made  it  doubly 
valuable  to  its  readers.  And  this  leads  me 
to  remark  that  in  the  new  political 
economy,  made  necessary  by  the  changed 
conditions  of  society,  the  hours  of  labor  are 
an  important  factor,  and  will  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  questions  between  capital  and  labor, 
iD  which  are  involved  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  all  the  world  over. 
But  B.  E.  L.,  who  lays  about  him  in  a  most 
startling  fashion  with  this  cudgel  of  skep¬ 
ticism,  while  reserving  his  blows  for  those 
who  are  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  they 
are  oppressed,  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  such  talk  “is  extremely  absurd”  and 
“  grossly  exaggerated,”  and  inferentially 
he  tells  us  that  the  manufacturers,  the 
middlemen,  and  all  those  who  are  accumu¬ 
lating  vast  fortunes  out  of  the  toil  and 
sweat  of  those  whom  “  Providence  designed 
should  live  together  harmoniously.”  are 
the  innocent  injured  ones.  There  would 
be  the  same  justification  for  saying  that 
Providence  designed  that  the  Ron  and  the 
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lamb  should  lie  down  together  without 
harm  to  the  lamb,  but  the  manifestations 
of  such  designs  on  the  part  of  Providence 
are  rare.  The  question  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  be  treats  with  amanifest 
flippancy  and  contempt  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  American  citizenship.  But  B.  E. 

L.  can  rest  assured  that  these  vital  ques¬ 
tions  which  affect  notonly  the  prosperity  of 
nations, but  their  very  life  cannot  be  settled 
in  his  self-sufficient  fashion,  but  can  and 
will  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  people  through  intelligent  co¬ 
operation.  In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest 
that  B.  E.  L.  write  to  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  for  a 
list  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  in¬ 
dorsed  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  highest  form  of 
citizenship. 

Irrigation  Rights  In  the  “Arid 
Region.” 

F.  H  ,  Climax,  Micil— In  The  Rural  of 
July  5,  in  reply  to  M.  B.,  of  Home  Park, 
Montana,  we  are  told  that  “if  the  amount 
of  water  expended  in  irrigation  before  the 
water  returns  to  the  stream  is  enough  to 
sensibly  lessen  the  volume  of  the  latter, 
our  inquirer  has  no  right  to  use  the  stream 
for  irrigation  purposes  to  the  injury  of 
those  living  lower  down  along  its  course.” 
Prof.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  in  a  paper  on  irriga¬ 
tion,  before  the  Michigan  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  says  :  “By  the  laws  of  the  arid  region 
the  first  ditches  have  the  prior  right.  Any 
new  ditch  must  get  its  supply  after  the 
rest  are  satisfied.”  Is  Montana  in  the  arid 
region  ?  If  so  which  is  right  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — The  answer  to  the  inquiry  had 
no  special  reference  to  the  “  arid  region 
it  merely  stated  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  irrigation  throughout  the 
country.  We  learn  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carpenter’s  statement  of  the  cas-e 
with  regard  to  the  “arid  region”  is  correct. 

A  Dairy  Correction. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke,  Burlington,  Vt.— 
A  few  weeks  ago  in  answering  one  of 
The  Rural  correspondents  in  reference  to 
the  methods  of  setting  milk,  I  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  :  “  At  50  degrees  there  is  no  method 
of  deep  setting  known  that  does  not  leave  a 
large  amount  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.”  Now 
I  shall  have  to  own  up  that  I  was  mistaken. 
We  have  been  making,  at  the  station  farm, 
some  experiments  in  adding  to  the  milk, 
directly  from  the  cow,  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  water  heated  to  135  degrees  and, 
then  setting  it  in  water  at  58  degrees,  as 
compared  with  setting  the  same  milk  di¬ 
rectly  in  water  at  45  degrees,  and  we  find 
as  the  average  of  many  experiments,  that 
the  two  methods  give  equally  close  cream¬ 
ing.  So  much  for  the  theoretical  part  of 
the  problem.  Whether  or  not  it  will  pay 
in  practice  to  add  hot  water  to  the  milk  is 
entirely  a  different  question  and  one  that 
each  farmer  will  have  to  answer  for  him¬ 
self.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  hot  water  causes  the  cream  to 
sour  so  quickly  that  this  method  cannot  be 
used  by  those  who  patronize  a  cream¬ 
gathering  creamery,  nor  by  those  who  have 
so  small  a  dairy  that  they  churn  only  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  With  a  dairy  of 
50  cows,  where  churning  is  done  every  day, 
the  method  can  probably  be  nsed  with  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Bots  in  Horses.— The  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  says  that  its  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  loss  of  life  this  season  caused  by 
bots,  the  larviu  of  the  gadfly.  One  Instance 
came  under  its  notice,  where  a  fine  young 
four-year-old  cart  gelding  died  from  them. 
It  had  been  at  work,  apparently  in  good 
health,  until  the  day  before  its  death.  The 
circumstances  of  its  death  were  that  the 
horse-keeper  found  it  in  the  yard  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  apparently  suffering 
slightly  from  its  water,  so  he  at  once 
fetched  a  drink,  but  on  leading  it  to  the 
stable  it  fell  dead.  Examination  showed 
that  it  contained  about  a  pint  of  bots,  and 
that  they  had  eaten  through  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  thus  allowing  some  gallons 
of  water  to  escape,  which  drowned  the 
heart.  The  bladder  and  all  other  organs 
were  healthy.  Another  instance  happened 
within  two  miles  of  the  former  case,  when 
a  valuable  mare  suddenly  fell  down  and 
died.  Again  examination  showed  the 
same  results.  About  a  pint  of  bots  was 
found  in  the  paunch,  a  hole  through  which 
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been  eaten  through,  and  about  two  pail¬ 
fuls  of  water  had  escaped,  causing  death 
as  before.  It  is  no  new  thing  that  bots 
should  eat  through  the  walls  of  the 
stomach,  but  as,  unless  death  actually 
occurs,  the  horses  seem  to  suffer  very  little 
in  health,  the  pests  are  not  looked  upon  in 
a  very  serious  light.  Frequent  losses  do 
occur,  however,  but  as  examinations  are 
not  always  made,  they  are  not  always  de¬ 
tected,  and  they  are  not  looked  upon  in  the 
serious  light  they  perhaps  should  be,  and 
small  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
spreading.  When  the  animals  are  infested 
with  them,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them 
move,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  them,  as 
their  heads  are  enveloped  in  the  lining  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  bodies  are  so  hard 
that  medicine  has  little  effect  on  them,  and 
though  physic  is  occasionally  given,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  much  good  is  done. 
Fresh  green  food,  such  as  rye  and  tares,  is 
popularly  supposed  to  hasten  their  ex¬ 
pulsion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  it 
actually  does  it.  While  the  Idea  prevails 
that  they  are  harmless,  very  little  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  check  them,  but  means 
might  certainly  be  taken  to  do  so  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  fly  deposits  the  eggs  on  the 
lips,  arms,  knees  and  body  of  the  horse,  and 
they  are  licked  off  by  the  animal  and  find 
their  way  to  the  stomach,  where  they  are 
hatched.  The  little  yellow  eggs  are  very 
easy  to  detect,  and  if  a  thin  solution  of 
paraffin  or  other  obnoxious  dressing  were 
applied  to  the  coat  of  the  horse  in  the 
autumn,  in  all  probability  the  fly  would  be 
kept  away,  or  the  horses  would  not  lick 
themselves  on  the  parts  mentioned.  The 
fly  should  be  killed  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs ;  and  in  June  and  July,  when 
the  bots  are  voided,  any  that  are  seen 
should  be  destroyed,  therefore  a  look-out 
should  be  kept  at  this  season  with  that 
view.  As  they  are  so  hard  to  move  when 
once  they  are  fixed  in  the  stomach,  and  as 
they  make  perforations  through  the  walls, 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  the  evil  seems 
to  be  to  feed  the  animals  so  that  their 
stomachs  are  not  unduly  distended,  for  if 
they  are  they  are  much  more  likely  to  rup¬ 
ture.  Food  which  is  liable  to  ferment  in 
the  stomach  should  therefore  be  avoided, 
and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  do  this  than 
stale  or  moldy  corn,  especially  if  it  is  in 
the  form  of  meal  fresh  off  the  stones. 
Moldy  hay  and  freshly-cut,  tough  straw- 
chaff  should  also  not  be  used. 

Dogs  and  Sheep.— A  Greenfield,  Mass., 
correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can  says  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
dividend  for  the  schools  or  library  funds 
out  of  the  dog  fund  this  year  at  the  rate 
that  sheep  are  being  slaughtered  through 
the  country.  At  Deerfield  over  100  choice 
sheep  have  been  killed  within  a  few  weeks, 
and  bills  of  $1,000  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
that  town  alone  for  the  destruction  already 
done.  Indeed  the  commissioners,  seeing 
the  danger  of  absorbing  the  whole  dog 
fund  before  the  year  is  up,  have  given  no¬ 
tices  not  to  have  any  claims  paid  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  all  the  sufferers  may 
have  a  pro  rata  share  in  the  fund.  Smith 
Harding,  of  Deerfield,  who  has  acquired  a 
reputation  through  the  State  for  his  fine 
sheep,  had  a  flock  of  25  butchered  by  these 
bloodthirsty  canines  in  one  night,  and 
Francis  Clapp,  who  has  taken  first  pre¬ 
miums  wherever  he  has  exhibited  his 
flocks,  has  had  ascore  killed  and  mutilated. 
He  took  special  precautions  to  save  his 
valuable  sheep,  but  to  no  effect.  Bells 
wore  put  on  the  animals  and  a  watchman 
slept  in  the  pasture  to  guard  the  innocents. 
The  other  night  he  heard  a  commotion  in 
the  flock,  and  rushing  out  fouud  four  sav¬ 
age  dogs  attacking  the  sheep.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  they  turned  upon  him,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  he  had  a  revolver,  and  blazing  away 
he  killed  one  dog  and  drove  the  others 
away.  The  sequence  shows  how  a  man 
will  defend  his  dog  against  all  charges,  no 
matter  how  clear  the  evidence  is.  Going 
to  the  house  the  man  gave  the  alarm,  and 
with  Mr.  Clapp  started  on  a  hunt  for  the 
dogs.  At  the  first  place  they  found  one  of 
the  dogs  all  wet  from  having  been  through 
the  fields,  but  the  man  promptly  swore 
that  he  had  been  tied  up  all  night  and 
but  just  let  out.  At  the  next  house  the 
man  stuck  to  it  that  his  dog  was  tied  up 
out  in  the  barn,  but  he  could  not  be  found, 
as  he  evidently  had  not  returned  from  his 
deadly  work.  At  still  another  place  the 
owner  was  quick  to  tell  Mr.  Clapp  that  he 
would  shoot  him  down  if  his  dog  was 
touched,  and  he  acted  as  if  he  meant  to 
carry  out  his  threat.  This  is  certainly  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs.  Bills  of  about  $1,500 
to  pay  for  sheep  killed  within  three 
months,  and  men  threatened  with  their 

Ryet)  if  they  touch  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
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chief.  It  might  be  a  good  scheme  for  some 
of  the  officers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
hunting  down  of  these  four  footed  crim¬ 
inals  that  are  doing  so  much  damage  and 
escape  so  readily. 

A  Lottery  Craze.— A  Danbury  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Hartford  Courant  writes 
that  that  Connecticut  city  is  at  present 
well  nigh  demoralized  by  a  lottery  craze. 
It  seems  that  an  operative  in  one  of  the  hat 
factories  drew  a  big  prize  in  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  recently,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  5,000  operatives  in  Danbury  have  been 
buying  lottery  tickets  ever  since.  The 
craze  has  gone  to  such  an  extent  that  bus¬ 
iness  is  interfered  with.  Families  Buffer 
and  storekeepers  complain  loudly.  All  the 
working  people  are  talking  lottery,  and  it 
is  not  the  poor  alone  who  buy  tickets.  It 
is  estimated  that  Danbury  has  lost  more 
money  in  this  manner  than  from  all  other 
calamities  put  together  for  a  long  period. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  prize  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  allowed  to  go  to  Danbury  to 
revive  drooping  interest,  as  it  is  openly 
charged  that  the  lottery  managers  shrewdly 
drop  a  prize  in  communities  and  among 
classes  of  workingmen  where  it  will  excite 
the  gambling  instinct.  Not  long  ago  a 
prize  was  drawn  in  this  way,  doubtless,  by 
a  Boston  barber,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
barbers  in  that  city.  The  gambling  in¬ 
stinct  is  strong  in  human  nature,  and  an 
institution  which  panders  to  that  instinct 
and  provokes  it  where  it  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  aroused  is  a  curse  to  the  whole 
nation.  Our  Government  ought  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  paternal  to  prevent  the  ignorant 
and  credulous  from  being  victimized  in 
this  way.  The  business  is  largely  done 
through  the  mails. 

The  Peanut  and  its  Uses.— A  recently 
published  book  relating  to  the  peanut  and 
its  uses,  gives  some  information  about 
the  making  of  oil  from  peanuts.  At 
present  prices  of  the  nuts,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  oil  might  not  prove  very  profitable, 
but  In  case  of  au  over-supply,  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus,  a 
very  troublesome  question  nowadays.  A 
bushel  of  peanuts,  20  pounds  in  the  hull, 
when  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  is 
said  to  yield  nearly  a  gallon  of  oil.  The 
yield  by  cold  pressure  is  from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  shelled  kernels,  though  if  heat 
be  used  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  but  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  is  obtained.  The  best  peanut 
oil  is  nearly  liquid  with  a  faiut,  agreeable 
odor  and  a  bland  taste,  resembling  that  of 
olive  oil.  It  is  more  limpid  than  olive  oil 
and  becomes  quite  thick  when  exposed  to  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point  of  water.  During  the  late  war 
peanut  oil  was  extensively  applied  in  the 
Southern  machine  shops,  and  was  regarded 
as  superior  in  its  lubricating  qualities  to 
whale  oil.  For  burning  it  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  but  the  chief  use  to  which  the  oil 
is  put  at  the  present  time  is  in  making 
soap.  There  was  imported  into  Marseilles, 
France,  in  one  year,  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  $5, 000, 000  worth  of  peanuts 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 
The  oil-cake  is  highly  esteemed  as  food  for 
cattle. 


FINALLY. 

One  of  our  best  dairy  authorities  says,  in 
the  N.  Y.  Times,  that  another  fad,  recently 
introduced  into  the  dairy,  has  perished  of 
its  own  inherent  weakness  and  inconsis¬ 
tency.-  '  This  is  brine  salting  of  butter,  a 
troublesome  but  useless  practice,  which 
has  at  last  proved  to  its  advocates  that  it  is 
a  roundabout  way  of  arriving  at  an  end 
fully  secured  by  the  common  practice  of 
salting  with  dry  salt.  To  salt  butter  suffi¬ 
ciently  with  brine  one  must  incorporate 
with  the  butter  just  so  much  water  and  no 
more  as  will  dissolve  half  au  ounce  of  salt 
to  the  pound  of  butter.  But  the  butter,  as 
it  comes  from  the  churn,  washed  free  of 
the  milk,  already  contaius  more  water  than 
will  make  a  saturated  solution  with  this 
quantity  of  salt,  and  consequently  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  get  salt  enough  in  the 
butter  by  brine  salting  without  leaving  too 

much  water  in  it . 

One  OUNCE  of  the  fluest  dry  salt  well  in 
corporated  with  a  pound  of  butter,  will 
draw  the  excess  of  water  from  it,  leaving 
half  au  ounce  of  the  salt  in  every  pound  of 

it . 

IT  is  by  neglect  long  continued  that 
those  wretched  animals,  the  “scrubs”  so 
called,  are  made,  and  it  must  be  by  long- 
continued  care  and  generous  feeding  that 
they  must  be  redeemed  from  their  low  es¬ 
tate.  So  it  is  with  the  best  bred  stock, 
which  will  deteriorate  faster  than  the  com¬ 
mon  because  they  have  tu°re  F°°W  to 


fall,  unless  carefully  kept  up  to  the  highest 

point  of  thrift . 

Industrial  Revolution  in  the  South. 
— Our  long-time  and  valued  corespondent 
Henry  Stewart,  who  at  present  owns  and 
works  a  large  farm  In  North  Carolina,  says 
that  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  South 
would  amaze  Northern  farmers  who  have 
long  supposed  that  the  Southern  farmers 
were  but  little  above  aborigines  in  their 
methods  of  farming.  But  when  they  learn 
that  farms  of  300  acres  only  are  plowed  by 
steam  :  that  tobhcco  plants  are  set  out  by 
machines  on  fields  of  30  acres  :  that  single 
farms  have  $40,000  breeding  horses  and  $9,000 
jacks,  and  that  a  dairy  farmer  plants — also 
by  machine — 40  acres  of  cabbage  for  his 
cows  every  year ;  that  a  farmer  has  over 
$9,000  to  the  credit  of  his  tobacco  crop  in 
three  years  after  paying  for  costly  curing 
houses  and  improved  implements ;  that 
stacks  of  reapers,  self-binders,  mowing 
machines,  hay-rakes  and  hay-loaders  are 
to  be  seen  along  the  railroads,  while  a  bale 
of  cotton — thanks  to  the  reorganized  rail¬ 
roads— can  be  taken  from  the  farm  to  the 
shipping  port  for  33  cents,  against  $2.35,  the 
former  charges,  and  that  the  credit  system 
is  in  course  of  abolition  by  the  banks 
which  loan  at  10  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
farmers  can  buy  for  cash,  pay  wages  in 
cash  monthly,  and  sell  for  cash,  and  pay 
their  loans  promptly,  the  Northern  farmer 
will  begin  to  think  that  the  slow  turtle  is 

beating  the  hare  in  the  race . 

Our  respected  contemporary  the  Orange 
Co.  Farmer,  says  that  if  the  country  is  to  be 
prosperous  the  farmer  must  be  made  pros¬ 
perous,  while  if  Wall  Street  were  practically 
exterminated,  no  harm  could  come  of  it. 
The  speculative  class,  who  reap  where  they 
do  not  sow,  who  produce  nothing,  who  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  human  comfort,  have  no 
excuse  for  living.  They  are  the  fleas  and 
mosquitoes  of  the  human  race — they  are 
parasites  which  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
They  stand  like  a  highwayman  between 
producer  and  consumer  and  levy  their  con¬ 
tributions  on  both.  The  farmer  is  just  find¬ 
ing  out  the  cause  of  his  troubles.  When  he 
puts  his  demands  in  shape  and  goes  to  the 
polls  prepared  to  euforcethem,  he  will  “  get 
there,”  as  our  Western  friends  say,  “with 

both  feet.” . 

Sheep  which  were  given  away  two  years 
ago  for  the  value  of  the  pelts  are  now 

bought  back  again  for  $4  to  $5 . 

Keeping  sheep  is  not  all  that  fancy  paints 
it,  says  Henry  Stewart.  It  is  an  easy  and 
profitable  industry  when  well  managed, 
but  no  other  is  so  easily  and  unprofitably 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  for  want  of 
tact  and  skill  or  experience.  It  is  not  safe 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  whose 
occupation  is  selling  fancy  sheep  at  high 
prices . 


WORD  frOR  WORD. 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  There  are 

very  few  men  in  this  world  who  can  obtain 
out  of  it  all  to  which  they  can  lay  a  plaus¬ 
ible  claim.” 

- N.  Y.  World  :  “  Over-production  is 

caused  solely  by  confining  the  consumption 
of  a  product  to  a  house,  a  town,  a  county,  a 
State  or  a  country.  Give  it  the  world  and 
the  world’s  markets,  and  over-production 
is  no  more  possible  than  to  arrest  the  stars 
in  their  courses.” 

- Colman’s  Rural  World:  “We  may 

meet,  and  talk,  declaim  and  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  from  now  until  Doomsday,  but  un- 
Jess  we  do  our  level  best  with  what  we 
work  at,  our  wages  will  be  cut  down,  and 
given  to  better  men,  or  our  farms  be  taken 
from  us  to  be  worked  by  others.” 

A  WORD  or  CAUTION. 

“A  wtee  man  lu  the  dark  of  night 
Will  never  try  to  smell  a  rose. 

For  just  as  sure  as  he  lacks  sight 
He’ll  get  a  thorn  stuck  In  his  nose.” 

— N.  Y.  Herald. 

- Life  :  “  We  may  live  to  see  publishers 

join  with  grocers  and  dry  goods  men  in  ad¬ 
mitting  that  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy, 
after  all.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce  :  “  If  a  given 

fabric  can  be  bought  at  50  cents  a  yard  in  a 
foreign  market,  and  the  duty  is  50  per 
cent.,  it  costa  75  cents  to  lay  it  down  here, 
exclusive  of  other  expenses.  Suppose  this 
puts  up  the  price  of  the  competing  domes¬ 
tic  product  20  cents  a  yard,  the  result  may 
be  a  much  heavier  tax  than  is  apparent  on 
a  superficial  estimate.  If  10,000,000  yards 
are  imported,  and  20,000,000  yards  are  made 
here,  then  the  Treasury  realizes  but  $2,- 
500,000  from  Its  tax,  while  the  country  pays 
$6,500,000  in  consequence  of  it.  That  is,  it 
pays  50  per  cent,  on  the  imported  goods 
costing  $5,000,000,  and  20  cents  a  yard,  or 
$4,000,000,  as  the  extra  cost  of  the  20,000,000 
yards  produced  here,  We  are  not  arguing 


that  it  Is  not  wisest  and  best — part  of  a 
sound  financial  policy — to  pay  so  large  a 
price  to  limit  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  and  to  encourage  their  production 
here;  we  are  only  showing  the  natural  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  a  course,  and  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  the  tax  where  it  is  used 
for  protective  purposes.  When  it  is  laid 
on  products  all  of  which  used  in  the 
country  are  grown  or  made  abroad,  the 
Treasury  receives  all  that  is  paid  :  when  it 
is  laid  on  goods  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  a  domestic  product,  the  Treasury  may 
receive  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  paid.” 

- The  following  poetical  effusion  against 

the  Jerseys  was  perpetrated  by  an  admirer 
of  the  Holstein  Friesians  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Register : 

Does  the  sweet  little  “  (Teeter  ” 

Wish  thp  Holstein  to  meet  her, 

By  the  meter  to  test  which  la  best? 

The  Holstein  old  meet  her. 

And  everywhere  beat  her. 

Perhaps  ’twould  be  meeter 

To  set  forth  in  meter. 

Which  breed  the  meter 
Declares  the  best. 

- Farmer’s  Advocate  :  “No  species  of 

slavery  is  worse  than  the  ‘  credit  system.’  ” 

- Philadelphia  Weekly  Press:  “As  a 

rule  farmers  are  as  thrifty,  as  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances,  as  industrious, 
as  frugal  as  are  men  of  other  callings.  But 
among  men  of  other  callings,  a  large  per 
cent,  fail  in  business,  and  when  such  disas¬ 
ter  comes,  it  is  not  generally  attributed  to 
freight  rates  or  combinations  or  any  other 
cause  outside  of  the  men  themselves.  They 
fail,  we  say,  because  they  lacked  business 
sagacity,  or  business  habit  Few  farmers 
have  failed  although  many  complain.  But 
would  it  not  be  wise  now  and  then  to  use 
the  same  standards  when  judging  ourselves 
which  we  use  in  judging  other  men.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  According  to 

the  Revue  Horticole,  the  best  new  rose  of 
the  year  which  has  appeared  in  Paris  is 
the  variety  on  which  has  been  bestowed 
the  somewhat  cumbersome  name  of  La 
France  de  1889.  It  is  a  seedling  from  La 
France,  with  flowers  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  Paul  Neyron.  The  color  of  the  flowers 
is  described  as  a  soft  rose-magenta,  and 
they  reach  even  on  the  young  plants  a 
diameter  of  six  inches.” 

- How  CROPS  Grow  :  “  The  energy  with 

which  vegetable  matters  imbibe  water  may 
be  gathered  from  a  well-known  fact.  In 
granite  quarries,  long  blocks  of  stone  are 
split  out  by  driving  plugs  of  dry  wood  into 
holes  drilled  along  the  desired  line  of  frac¬ 
ture.  and  pouring  water  over  the  plugs. 
The  liquid  penetrates  the  wood  with  im¬ 
mense  force,  and  the  toughest  rock  is 
easily  broken  apart.” 

- How  Crops  Grow :  “The  roots  of  our 

root  crops,  properly  so  called,  viz  ,  beets, 
turnips,  carrots  and  parsnips,  when  har¬ 
vested  in  autumn  contain  the  elements  of  a 
second  year’s  growth  of  stem,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  a  bud  at  the  crown  of  the  root.  If 
the  crown  be  cut  away  from  the  root,  the 
latter  cannot  vegetate,  while  the  growth 
of  the  crown  itself  is  not  thereby  pre¬ 
vented.” 
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POTATO  DIGGERS.-™;  ZcZn'S!™ 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rlsmir  Sun,  tnd. 


tl 


ARTMANSTEEL 

PklCKETEXNCE. 

'  HANDSOME.  I  PROTECTS 
INDISTRUCTIBLE.l WITHOUT  CONCTAUNGB 

chuwi  than  wood  .  uwn  or  farm  f 

AS.  VCU*  0EAIES  0« WRirt  A6C.T3  WANTED  1 

HARTMAN  MfG&BEAVER  FAILS,  PA] 


pie  ineanHHomefhinp:.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  t  ells  all  about  it. 

Stover  Mfg,  CoMuH£^'mrHT.Vti.. 


IDEAL 


YOU  WANT  “THE  TO  WEB  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  BUSS 
WHEN  ALL  OT11EBS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  ahowiug  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  uWT 

rerlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  rottii  only  ono- 

half  what  a  wooden  one  does,  while 
the  Tilt  In*  Tower  {snot  expensive. 

AERMOTOR CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  HI.,  P.8.  A. 


ENSILACEflND 

_  FEED  C 

The  wide,  opeu  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers  Including 
Treatise  on  Knuilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free. 

SILVER  A  DE.MI.Nti  MAN’F'U  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Wcris,  York,  Pa.' 

Farqtthar's  Standard  Engine*  and  San  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable.  Sta¬ 
tionary.  Tracliou  and  Automatic  Ki- 
gine*  a  specialty.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiorly 
\  any  made. 


Addrsss  A.  It.  FARQUHAB  A  SOX.  Turk  P« 


Hit  HD  STRiW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  ton»  more  of  nay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


“I  advise  all  pareuts  to  have  their  boys  and  girls 
taughi  shorthand  writing  and  type-writing.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  can  type  write  his  notes  would  lie  safer 
from  poverty  thau  a  great  Greek  scholar.”- Chakleb 
Reade.  on  “The  Coming  Man.” 


REMINGTON  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER. 


WYCEOFF,  SEAMANS  4  BENEDICT,  New  Tort. 


For  Fifteen  Years  the  Standard,  and  to-day  the  most 
perfect  development  of  t  he  writing  machine,  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  and  highest  achievements  of  Inventive 
and  mechanical  skill.  We  add  to  the  Remington 
every  improvement  that  study  and  capital  can  secure. 


FOR  ORCHARDISTS 

AND  ANY  OTHERS  WHO  USE  LADDERS. 


Tha  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

Is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  It  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  plckiug  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Kegular  Price,  *1  per  Set;  my  Price.  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

ft,  B.  FELLOWS,  Tenafly.  N.  J. 
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When  a  man  looks  back  upon  40  years  of 
life  and  sees  that  he  has  no  home  that  he 
may  call  his  own  ;  sees  that  he  is  little  if  any 
better  off  than  he  was  in  early  manhood,  he 
must  gloomily  confess  that  life  has  been  a 
failure.  It  does  not  suffice  to  say:  “I  have 
helped  others  and  that  is  the  cause  of  my 
homelessness. ”  It  is  never  economy  for  any 
one  to  sacrifice  his  home  that  another  may 
have  it.  God  gives  to  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  does  not  recognize  the  morality 
of  the  exchange  which  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
The  survival  of  the  fittest  is  one  of  God’s 
laws  which  we  must  not  change,  else  instead 
of  progress,  degeneration  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life  must  follow. 


Proerast  I  nation — 

Abomination. 

Economy- 

Security 

Give  us,  Rural  readers,  more  pith  in  fewer  words, 
please. 


A  TOMATO  which  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
— the  result  of  13  years’  selection — will  be  intro¬ 
duced  next  year.  It  is  early,  of  medium  size,  re¬ 
markably  smooth,  and  a  long  keeper. 


God,  in  his  great  wisdom,  has  so  constituted  us 
that  the  pursuit  of  real  economy  gives  pleasure  in¬ 
stead  of  sacrifice  and  pain.  Herein  is  where  the 
profligate  misses  it.  His  profligacy,  which  he 
chooses  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  gives  naught  but 
sorrow  and  disappointment  and  disaster  in  the  end. 


Our  friend,  J.  Lewis  Childs,  proposes  to  sue  The 
R.  N.-Y.  If  we  have  wronged  him  we  hope  he  will 
win  the  suit.  The  power  of  such  a  journal  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  circulates  among  the  progressive 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  is  great.  It  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  as  to  its  facts  before  it  either 
praises  or  condemns. 


Success,  if  honorable,  must  bring  a  measure  of 
happiness.  But  there  is  no  lasting  success  without 
economy.  Blessed  he  economy,  for  it  increases  the 
real  joys  of  life  and  our  capacity  for  doing  good. 
Cursed  be  parsimony,  on  the  other  hand,  for  it  is 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  that  will  neither  itself  eat 
nor  permit  others  to  eat. 


Of  the  75  varieties  of  grapes  fruiting  this  season 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  (not  counting  our  own  seed¬ 
lings)  the  following  are  the  only  kinds  which  are 
carrying  bunches  free  from  rot :  Parity,  Delaware, 
Pocklington,  Rockingham.  Victoria,  Antoinette, 
Ulster,  Cottage,  Nectar  (Black  Delaware),  Eaton, 
Empire  State  and  Worden. 


There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  vines  of  our 
potato  experiment  plots — those,  we  mean,  which 
are  again  striving  to  solve  tho  problem:  “What 
sized  seed  shall  be  planted  and  how  far  apart?  ”  In 
one  plot  the  seed  was  planted  but  three  inches 
apart  in  trenches  three  feet  apart— the  seed  being 
cat  to  single  eyes.  In  others  seed  with  two  eyes, 
half-seed,  or  whole-seed  was  planted  at  different 
distances.  The  vines  of  the  single  eyes  are  much 
less  bushy  than  the  others  at  present.  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  as  its  readers  know,  has  tugged  at  this  problem 
for  many  years.  Thus  far  our  answer  is:  “Plant 
three  eyes  with  all  the  flesh  to  each  piece  possible.” 


Our  debts  to  Nature  must  be  paid.  There  is  no 
possible  escape.  You  can  delay  and  delay  until  you 
come  to  the  end  of  your  resources.  You  can  pur¬ 
chase  pleasure  day  after  day ;  but  you  must  pay  the 
interest  as  it  falls  due  and  then,  alas  !  you  must 
pay  the  principal.  At  first  it  is  easy  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest.  The  sum  seems  small ;  but  do  you  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fact  that,  as  years  roll  on,  your  desire 
for  pleasure  remains  the  same  or  increases,  while 
your  capacity  for  paying  for  it  grows  less  l  Nature 
is  bountiful  in  her  loans.  But  she  is  unrelenting  in 
her  demand  that  they  should  be  promptly  paid  at 
maturity.  There  is  no  escape ;  no  sneaking  out  of  it. 


The  three  bush  Limas  which  were,  last  year,  meta¬ 
phorically  illustrated  as  running  after  the  farmer's 
cash,  though  they  run  not  at  all  as  to  vine,  are  this 
year  thriving  exceedingly  well  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  Henderson’s  Little  Lima  (or  Sieva), 
Thorburn’s  Kumeije  (or  bush  Dreer’s)  and  Burpee’s 
Large  Lima — to  mention  them  in  the  order  of  their 
introduction— are  the  three  bush  Limas,  and  they 
are  in  fact  bush  beans.  The  one  merit  of  the  Bush 
Sieva  is  its  earliness.  The  others  are  true  bush 
Limas  and  are  just  what  any  gardener  wants  that 
does  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
poles. _ 


The  State  of  Louisiana  having  virtually  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Fraud 
for  the  purpose  of  swindling  the  gullible,  greedy 
and  gambling  elements  of  the  country  out  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollais,  it  behooves  the  National  Legislature 
to  promptly  take  the  most  effective  constitutional 
means  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  consequent 
evils  likely  to  result  to  the  public.  Under  the 
present  laws,  the  Post  office  is  not  authorized  to  in¬ 
spect  letters  passing  through  the  mails,  even  when 
tneir  destination  is  known,  and  there  are  grave  ob¬ 
jections  to  any  inquisitorial  measures  with  regard 
to  the  postal  service;  still  the  best  sense  of  the 
people  insists  that  the  public  mails  of  the  Nation 
shall  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  swin 
dling  and  demoralizing  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
lor  whose  benefit  the  service  is  intended. 
With  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  passed  by  an 
ignorant  and  corrupt  vote,  the  legislature  has  de¬ 
cided  to  submit  to  the  people  a  constitutional 
amendment  granting  the  lottery  a  charter  for  25 
years  from  the  expiration  of  its  present  franchise, 
tor  which  the  concern  is  to  pay  the  State  $1,250,000 
a  year  out  of  its  public  plunder.  Thus  the  State  is  to 
gain  $30,250,000  for  the  grant  of  power  and  authority 
to  a  conscienceless  corporation  to  defraud  and  de¬ 
moralize  the  moral  weaklings  of  the  Nation  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  There  are  five  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  to  check  and  minimize  the  evils  of 
this  crime,  and  the  committee  on  Post-offices  is  to 
formulate  a  sixth,  embodying  the  best  features  of 
all  the  others.  Such  a  measure  should  meet  with 
the  hearty  commendation  of  the  public,  even  if  it 
should  trench  almost  a  trifle  on  rights  which 
nave  hitherto  been  considered  inviolate.  Hitherto 
Louisiana  has  been  known  as  the  Pelican  State  ; 
should  this  infamous  measure  become  law,  would 
not  a  more  appropriate  name  be  the  Lottery  State  ? 


When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
New  York  State  decided  that  the  charter  of  the 
North  River  Refining  Company  had  been  forfeited 
because  that  corporation  had  surrendered  to  the 
Sugar  Trust  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  State, 
a  confident  belief  was  expressed  throughout  the 
country  that  the  decision  was  a  death  blow  to 
Trusts  in  general.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  time  stated  the  simple  facts  of  the  case 
— that  the  decision  was  conclusive  only  as  to  the 
power  of  a  New  York  corporation  to  enter  a  Trust 
combination,  and  that  it  would  “tax  the  highest 
statesmanship,  the  keenest  legal  ability,  and  the 
most  incorruptible  judiciary  ”  to  “abolish  these 
odious  monopolies.”  The  course  of  events  since 
then  has  fully  substantiated  these  views.  Last 
Wednesday  the  first  step  was  taken  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  to  evade  the  effects  of  the  de¬ 
cision  by  maugurating  measures  for  dissolving  the 
organization  under  the  Trust  deed  and  reorganizing 
it  into  a  corporation,  probably  under  the  loose  cor¬ 
porate  laws  of  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  It  will 
still,  however,  be  the  Sugar  Trust  under  a  new 
name.  The  public  will  derive  no  relief  whatever 
from  the  change.  The  questions  suggested  by  the 
placing  of  Trusts  under  corporate  charters  are  still 
to  be  considered  by  the  Courts.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  eighteen  or  twenty  starch  fac¬ 
tories  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have 
been  grouped  under  a  corporate  charter  obtained  in 
Kentucky.  In  this  case  the  method  followed  was 
precisely  similar  to  those  used  in  forming  actual 
Trusts,  but  the  organization  has  a  charter  and  is 
entitled  to  be  called  a  corporation.  The  deed  under 
which  the  Sugar  Trust  was  organized  was  considered 
the  weakest  of  those  on  which  all  the  great  Trusts 
have  been  founded.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  magnates  of  some  of  the  other  large 
Trusts  absolutely  refused  to  invest  a  dollar  in  the 
Sugar  Trust  after  their  legal  luminaries  had  shed 
light  on  the  faulty  construction  of  the  instrument. 
All  the  other  big  Trusts,  following  the  example  of 
the  Standard  Oil,  are  constantly  making  enormous 
investments  to  strengthen  their  monopolies  and  ex! 
tend  their  business,  apparently  entirely  undisturbed 
by  any  judicial  or  legislative  action  hitherto  taken 
against  such  organizations.  The  battle  against  the 
Trusts  has  only  just  begun,  and  is  pretty  certain  to 
go  against  the  people  unless  they  realize  the  real 
position  of  the  case,  and  take  earnest,  wise  and  en¬ 
ergetic  action. 


RABIES. 

Now  we  are  having  the  periodical  talk  about 
rabies  or,  as  it  is  incorrectly  called,  hydrophobia. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  most  of  those  who  write 
about  this  rare  disease  have  never  seen  a  case  of  it. 
Though  so  rare  in  fact,  it  may  still  have  an  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  fear  of  so  terrible  a  malady  excites  an 
infinitude  of  apprehensions  antagonistic  alike  to 
searching  inquiry  and  to  the  animal  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  popular  prejudice,  it  is  most  likely  to 
develop.  Let  us  call  attention  to  several  of  the 


glaringly  erroneous  notions  that  have  always 
existed  in  connection  with  it.  Fits,  with  which 
young  dogs  are  often  afflicted,  are  too  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  rabies,  and  this  has  created  not  only  a 
belief  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  not  at  all 
supported  by  facts,  but  has  lent  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  fixing  the  deep  prejudice  at  present 
existing  against  all  dogs.  So  marked,  however, 
are  the  differences  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
afflictions,  that  it  is  remarkable  they  should  ever 
be  confounded  by  the  most  timid  and  uninquiring. 

The  writer  begs  to  say  that  he  has  witnessed  the 
disease  of  rabies  in  every  stage,  having  chained 
and  muzzled  the  animal  as  soon  as  it  was  sus¬ 
pected,  and  killed  it  only  when  he  could  no  longer 
endure  to  watch  its  agonies.  It  is  by  many  sup¬ 
posed  that,  without  any  abnormal  symptoms,  a  dog 
may  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  and  that  from 
that  moment  it  will  bite  whatever  comes  within  its 
reach.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  disease  has 
its  mcipieacy,  its  aggravated  progress,  and  that  the 
proclivity  to  bite  is  evinced  only  in  its  culminating 
stages.  Whenever  the  disease  has  been  watched,  a 
manifest  sickness  of  not  less  than  two,  and  gener¬ 
ally  from  three  to  four  weeks,  has  intervened  be¬ 
fore  marked  symptoms  are  revealed.  Drooling 
(not  frothing)  at  the  mouth,  a  strangely  perverted 
appetite,  the  watching  of  imaginary  objects,  and  a 
never-ceasing  restlessness  are  among  the  middle 
symptoms  that  rarely  deceive.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  rabid  dogs  shrink  from  contact  or 
even  the  sight  of  water.  This  idea  is  erroneous, 
since  from  actual  trials  with  11  out  of  12  cases,  their 
thirst  seemed  unquenchable.  Again,  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  the  rabid  dog,  if  unrestrained,  will 
pursue  a  nearly  straight  course,  snapping  at  every 
object  within  its  reach  until  death  occurs.  It  is 
the  truth,  however,  that,  except  during  the  par¬ 
oxysms  of  delirium,  which  seldom  continue  10 
minutes  at  once,  it  seeks,  in  its  agony,  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  places.  In  the  writer’s  own  experience  the 
dog  never  evinced  the  least  inclination  to  bite  at 
other  times,  recognizing  his  master  as  usual. 

Epileptic  fits  seize  a  dog  without  giving  a 
minute’s  warning.  Indeed,  they  often  occur  when 
the  dog  seems  in  his  highest  spirits  and  most  vig¬ 
orous  health.  The  affected  animal  generally  runs 
wildly,  staggers,  falls  down  and  froths  at  the  mouth 
from  incessant  champing;  his  eyes  are  sometimes 
closed  or  show  only  the  sclerotica  (white  of  the  eye) 
or,  if  open,  are  dull  and  vacant.  He  regains  his 
feet,  toddles  about  mechanically,  and,  as  if  de¬ 
prived  of  sight,  runs  first  into  one  thing,  then  into 
another.  In  rabies  a  dog  never  runs  about  without 
an  object.  Possessed  of  unnatural  strength,  he 
never  staggers,  never  falls,  except  it  be  to  die.  He 
drools  at  the  mouth,  but  never  froths.  His  eyes  are 
strangely  bright  and  piercing  and  are  never  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  closed.  The  disease  gives  a  long 
warning,  as  stated,  and  is  more  frequent  in  winter, 
fall  or  spring  than  in  summer.  As,  therefore,  fits 
never  occur  in  any  stage  of  rabies,  their  existence  is 
a  positive  guarantee  that  the  dog  is  harmless. 

Unless  inoculated  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals, 
rabies,  according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics, 
standard  authorities  and  the  experience  of  intelligent 
dog  fanciers,  never  attacks  those  dogs  which  have 
a  fair  share  of  attention  paid  to  their  food,  drink 
and  general  care.  It  might  be  said  that  the  virus  of 
rabies  is  the  inspissation  of  filth,  neglect,  suffering  ; 
the  resultant  scum,  so  to  say,  that  is  finally  incu¬ 
bated  from  this  combination  of  evils  to  which  the 
dog  is  often  subjected  by  ignorant,  cruel  and  indif¬ 
ferent  owners. 


BREVITIES. 

The  dickering  farmer  is  at  heart  a  gambler. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  to  report  that  it  does  not  thus  far  find 
marriage  a  failure. 

The  question  is  not  “  Does  farming  pay?  ”  but  “  Is  he  a 
competent  or  an  incompetent  farmer  ?  ” 

Would  you  pardon  us  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  no  summer  vacation  ? 

The  lazy  man  at  least  loathes  himself  and  is,  in  fact,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  all  the  world  besides.  There  is  no  economy 
in  laziness.  It  is  all  outgo. 

Spasmodic  tidiness  in  mowing  weeds  is  like  spasmodic 
goodness  in  eradicating  evil.  It  leaves  a  mighty  coarse 
stubble  and  lots  of  roughness. 

A  correspondent  compares  corn  to  a  good-natured, 
hungry  child.  It  adapts  itself  easily  to  things  as  they 
come,  but  is  wonderfully  impfoved  by  cultivation. 

The  woman  or  man  that  does  not  economize  time  rarely 
gets  anywhere.  There  are  millions  among  us  who  work 
incessantly  in  one  way  or  another,  who  have  never  learnt 
to  economize  time. 

A  GRAND  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  fully  assured  if  we 
may  judge  by  New  Jersey’s  outcome.  The  plants  were 
never  more  vigorous.  Something  has  happened  to  the  flea 
beetle  and  ten-liners. 

T.  V.  MUNSON  sends  us  specimen  bunches  of  a  new  grape 
which  he  calls  “  Brilliant.”  The  parentage  is  Liudley 
crossed  with  Delaware.  A  portrait  will  appear  later.  We 
want  more  Munsons. 

Is  it  economy  that  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
food  essential  to  the  support  of  the  body  ?  Is  it  economy 
that  we  should  work  beyond  our  strength  to  save  a  dollar? 
Is  it  economy  that  we  should  do  without  the  necessaries  of 
life  that  we  may  enjoy  its  luxuries  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  to  learn  of  the  death  of  its  former 
correspondent,  F.  D.  Douglas,  of  Vermont.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association  well  says  of 
him  :  “  He  was  a  man  of  great  research  and  rare  ability 

for  experimental  and  practical  work.  The  dairy  p  .blic 
have  never  realized  to  how  great  an  extent  they  are  in¬ 
debted  to  his  investigations  and  early  experiments  in  the 
'behavior  of  milk  under  various  couditious,  for  there  has 
been  no  special  system  or  apparatus  to  bear  his  name. 
His  was  a  nature  so  unselfish  and  magnanimous  that  he 
freely  taught  to  others  the  facts  gleaned  from  his  laborious 
experiments ;  and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  men 
who  have  had  the  honor  of  originating  the  Jewett  Pan, 
the  Cooley  Creamer,  and  other  milk-setting  apparatus,  re¬ 
ceived  tbeu  fundamental ideas  from  Mr,  Douglas.” 
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Business. 

THE  “  TREE  AGENT  ”  IN  BUSINESS. 

SHALL  HE  BE  USED  AS  A  TARGET  ? 

Mr.  Grundy’s  article  on  page  448,  with  its  accompanying 
pictures  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  “tree  agent.”  In  order  to 
give  all  sides  a  hearing,  The  R.  N.-Y.  Bent  the  following 
questions  to  some  of  our  prominent  fruit-men. 

1.  Is  the  “  tree  agent  ”  necessary  ? 

2.  Who  is  mainly  responsible  for  mistakes  in  supplying 
trees  or  vines? 

3.  How  may  such  mistakes  be  best  avoided,  and  what 
is  a  fair  settlement  of  them  ? 

4.  In  your  experience  what  is  the  best  way  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  holding  a  paying  trade  for  a  nurseryman? 

A  Necessary  Evil. 

1.  As  people  are  horticulturally  ignorant  and  inert,  tree 
agents  are  most  emphatically  a  “  necessary  evil.”  2.  All 
who  support  the  present  popular  anti  horticultural  system, 
specifically,  1,  the  irresponsible  go-between  drummer  or 
dealer,  2,  the  nurseryman  employer,  3,  the  planter  who 
demands  first  of  all  smooth,  showy  stock  on  delivery.  3. 
By  educating  planters  to  order  directly  from  the  most  reli¬ 
able  nurseries,  and  especially  to  encourage  worthy  local 
nurseries.  Farmers’  Alliances  and  Granges  might  do  con¬ 
siderable  at  this.  Why  is  not  a  local  nursery  and  garden 
almost  as  general  a  necessity  as  a  grocer  or  dry  goods 
store  ?  But  tree  peddlers  are  death  to  most  young  local 
nurseries.  As  to  settlement  for  mistakes,  the  contract 
should  govern.  4.  Good  stock  and  packing  and  thorough 
business  methods,  including  judicious  advertising.  Be 
yond  that  employ  the  best  canvassers.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 

The  Tree  Agent  a  Much  Abused  Personage. 

We  would  say,  “  yes,”  both  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
nurseryman’s  business  as  well  as  to  furnish  with  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  many  a  home  that  without  tl.is  means 
would  be  destitute  of  these  almost  necessities  of  the 
family.  We  believe  that  the  tree  agent  is  a  much-abused 
personage.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many  unreliable 
men  selling  trees ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  whole 
fraternity  should  be  blamed  for  their  acts.  This  is  true  of 
no  other  business.  There  are  rascals  in  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  public  do  not  in  any  other  case  blame  all  who 
are  engaged  in  that  business  on  that  account.  The  very 
nature  of  the  business  undoubtedly  attracts  a  good  many 
dishonest  men,  for  the  reason  that  the  trees  do  not  come 
into  bearing  for  several  years  after  they  have  been  sold,  so 
that  people  can  see  what  they  are,  and  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  agent  to  dupe  the  buyer  ;  still  we  know  a  great  many 
men  who  sell  trees  about  the  country  who  are  perfectly 
honest  and  responsible,  and  who  do  business  as  honestly 
as  those  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  trade.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  stock  grown  by  nurserymen  is  disseminated 
by  means  of  agents,  and  if  this  manner  of  selling  nursery 
stock  were  abandoned  a  large  proportion  of  the  nursery¬ 
men  to-day  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  business. 

We  think  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  responsible 
for  the  mistakes  in  supplying  wrong  trees  and  vines.  A 
large  number  of  people  who  buy  trees  and  vines  buy  them 
of  agents,  when  they  have  reliable,  responsible  nurseries 
at  their  own  doors  almost,  but  instead  of  patronizing 
these,  they  buy  of  the  first  agent  that  comes  along,  and 
makes  flattering  representations  in  regard  to  the  articles 
he  offers.  If  they  would  use  the  same  judgment  in  buying 
trees  that  they  use  in  buying  the  other  articles  used  by 
the  family,  there  would  not  be  many  complaints  that  they 
were  swindled  by  tree  agents.  We  think  that  a  large 
number  of  complaints  now  made  are  without  any  founda¬ 
tion  whatever.  The  dealer  or  agent  takes  an  order 
for  trees,  etc.  That  order  plainly  states  that  in  case 
he  cannot  supply  the  varieties  named,  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  substitute  others.  In  a  great  many  cases  he 
is  not  able  to  furnish  just  those  varieties  called  for,  and 
does  substitute  others  to  the  best  ot  his  judgment,  and 
perhaps  often  gives  to  the  purchaser  better  varieties  than 
he  had  bought ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  complaints 
are  made.  Again,  a  man  starts,  we  will  say,  selling  trees. 
He  is  new  at  the  business.  He  sells  a  man  some  R.  I. 
Greening  apple  trees,  and  he  starts  with  the  idea  that  he 
will  deliver  just  what  he  sells.  He  buys  R.  I.  Greening 
apple  trees  to  All  the  order.  These  are  naturally  crooked 
growers,  and  cannot  be  made  to  grow  straight  by  any 
method.  He  delivers  the  trees  ;  the  man  rejects  them  and 
refuses  to  pay  for  them  because  they  are  not  straight.  If 
he  had  substituted  and  labeled  some  straight,  nice-growing 
trees  for  the  R.  I.  Greening  and  delivered  them  to  the  man, 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  and  would  have  paid  for  them.  Ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer  often  causes  tree  agents,  with  no  very 
strict  principles,  to  consider  that  they  are  justified  in  de¬ 
ceiving  him  in  this  respect.  We  think  growers  generally 
throughout  the  country  supply  their  customers  with  trees 
true  to  name  at  all  times,  and  that  the  leading  dealers 
throughout  the  country  endeavor,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  to  furnish  just  what  they  sell,  but  there  is  such  a 
demand  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties— many  of  which  are  not  grown  at  all,  or  if 
so  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand— 
that  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  others.  Where 
trees  are  sold,  as  they  are  in  many  cases— an  assortment  of 
summer,  fall  and  winter  fruit — this  can  readily  be  avoided  ; 
but  where  distinct  varieties  are  called  for  and  no  substitu¬ 
tion  is  allowed,  we  believe  the  leading  dealers  try  to  put  in 
something  just  as  good  in  the  place  of  some  sorts  and  label 
them  true  to  name.  We  have  dealings  with  very  many  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  know 
that  they  are  all  very  particular  about  their  varieties,  and 
go  to  a  great  deal  o*  extra  trouble  to  secure  the  varieties 


to  fill  their  orders.  We,  of  course,  have  no  patience  with 
the  tree  agent  who  offers  everything  and  anything,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  cannot  obtain  it,  and  makes  representations 
that  will  render  him  liable  as  a  fraud  ;  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  tree  agents  and  dealers,  we  believe,  are  as 
honest  in  their  dealings  as  those  in  any  other  business. 
From  the  nature  of  the  business  there  are  probably  more 
rascals  engaged  in  it,  but  as  compared  with  the  thoroughly 
reliable,  honest  men,  we  think  they  are  small  in  number. 
As  we  said  before,  the  Ignorance  of  the  buyer  and  the  ap¬ 
parent  anxiety  of  the  American  people  to  be  humbugged, 
are  somewhat  responsible  for  the  mistakes  made  in  filling 
orders  for  trees  and  other  plants.  The  dealers  and  the 
agents  must  divide  the  responsibility  with  them.  The 
contract  system  in  vogue  with  some  nurserymen — i.  e. — 
making  contracts  to  supply  dealers  with  all  the  trees  they 
sell,  and  issuing  certificates  of  agency  to  the  agents  over 
whom  they  have  no  control,  is  fruitful  of  a  great  deal  of 
rascality,  the  blame  for  which  is  laid  upon  the  nursery¬ 
men,  when  they  have  no  power  to  control  the  actions  of 
these  agents. 

We  believe  these  mistakes  may  best  be  avoided  by  buy¬ 
ers  buying  their  nursery  stock  of  some  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  near  home;  if  this  be  not  done,  they  should  require 
the  agent  to  present  his  credentials  for  some  reliable  house 
which  they  know,  before  giving  the  order.  We  do  think 
that  a  nurseryman  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  mis¬ 
take  made,  only  in  so  far  that  he  should  replace  the  trees 
furnished  by  mistake  with  the  variety  that  is  ordered. 
In  a  well  regulated  nursery  such  mistakes  are  very  rarely 
made — the  mixing  of  varieties.  Such  errors  are  generally 
made  after  the  trees  leave  the  nurseryman’s  hands.  We 
have  considered  in  the  foregoing  mistakes  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  and  mistakes  which  are  made  on  purpose, 
which  we  presume  you  intended.  Where  a  buyer  orders 
certain  varieties,  and  allows  no  substitution  in  what  he 
wants  and  is  swindled  by  getting  something  else,  he 
should  have  all  the  law  allows  him  for  damages.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  at  present  the  best  way  for  developing  a  more 
paying  trade  for  nurserymen  is  through  the  employment 
of  agents.  At  the  low  price  for  which  trees  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  grower  makes  but  a 
very  small  margin.  The  man  who  employs  agents  gets 
about  as  much  for  his  trees  as  formerly,  when  prices  were 
higher,  and  his  margin  is  much  larger.  To  hold  his  trade, 
we  believe  the  nurserymen  should  furnish  good  stock,  just 
as  represented,  true  to  name.  In  other  words,  do  an 
honest  business,  »in  a  business  way.  This  will  not  only 
gradually  enlarge,  but  hold  his  trade. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A  LAMB. 

Agents  Are  Necessary  to  the  Trade. 

To  our  minds,  and  we  have  had  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  handling  agents,  the  nursery  busi 
ness  cannot  be  properly  run  except  by  the  aid  of  agents. 
1.  Yes,  briefly,  because  it  is  the  only  way  stock  can  be 
sold  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  overgrown  and  a  direct 
loss,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  agent  we  can  better  introduce 
new  varieties  and  induce  people  to  go  into  fruit  raising, 
etc.,  etc.  Of  course,  iu  saying  this,  we  refer  to  the  honest 
agent,  and  our  experience  in  this  respect  is  that  there  is  as 
much  honesty  among  the  agents  as  there  is  among  the 
customers.  2.  We  think  the  supplying  of  wrong  varieties 
is  mainly  caused  by  jobbers,  a  number  of  whom  sell  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  filling  their  orders  true  to  name, 
while  others  again  will  start  out  with  honest  intentions, 
and  find  that  certain  stock  is  sold  that  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  market,  and  they  are  obliged  to  substitute  others  or 
not  fill  the  orders  ;  and  then  again,  there  are  nurserymen 
who  willfully  deceive  customers  in  furnishing  varieties 
not  true  to  label  in  order  that  they  may  work  off  surplus 
stock.  In  some  cases  mistakes  are  made  in  budding  and 
grafting  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  competent  nurserymen  can 
detect  anything  of  this  kind,  and  rectify  errors  of  that 
nature  if  they  are  so  inclined.  3.  Mistakes  can  best  be 
avoided  by  purchasing  of  responsible  firms,  and  we  believe 
that  by  buying  through  agents  of  such  firms  people  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  surer  of  obtaining  stock  true  to  name  than  if 
they  placed  their  orders  in  any  other  way.  Orders  sent  by 
mail  are  usually  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  when 
many  of  the  leading  varieties  are  entirely  sold  out,  and 
dealers  who  depend  upon  that  class  of  business,  must 
either  substitute  others  or  refuse  to  fill  the  order.  In  many 
cases  such  firms  reserve  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  sup¬ 
plying  other  varieties  In  case  they  cannot  furnish  those 
ordered,  but  such  is  not  as  a  rule  satisfactory  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  our  experience  the  best  way  to  develop  and  hold 
a  paying  trade  is  to  be  perfectly  honest.  While  in  many 
cases  great  injustice  is  done  to  nurserymen  through  ignor¬ 
ance  and  careles?ness  in  planting,  etc.,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  men  who  endeavor  to  do  a  straight,  honest  business 
can  develop  and  increase  their  trade  yearly. 

STONE  &  WELLINGTON. 

Tree  Agents’  Expenses  Like  a  Tariff. 

1.  No  !  The  irresponsible  agent  is  a  nuisance,  and  always 
and  only  a  nuisance  !  Even  the  responsible,  properly  au¬ 
thorized  agent  of  a  reputable  establishment  is  an  incubus 
upon  the  tree- selling  business;  since  his  wages  and  ex¬ 
penses  must  necessarily  be  added  to  the  cost  of  producing 
the  stock  he  may  sell.  The  order  of  the  planter  upon  the 
nurseryman  direct  is  always  preferable  for  both  parties ; 
since  it  saves  commissions  to  agents,  while  it  brings  re¬ 
sponsibilities  directly  home  to  each.  2.  Just  as  scandal 
grows  in  passing  from  party  to  party,  so  are  errors  magni¬ 
fied  and  multiplied  by  the  intervention  of  agents  or  others 
between  nurserymen  and  planters.  3.  Mistakes  will  be 
more  rare  when  the  planter  sends  directly  to  the  nursery 
a  list  of  just  what  he  needs,  and  prescribes  that  no  substi¬ 
tutes  will  be  accepted.  It  the  person  ordering  throws  the 
responsibility  of  the  selection  of  varieties  upon  the  nur¬ 
seryman,  thus  putting  him  upon  his  honor,  he  is,  in  so 
doing  estopped  from  complaints,  no  matter  how  worth¬ 
less  the  selections  may  prove  to  be,  A  mistake  in  the 


identity  of  a  variety  of  fruit,  must,  in  almost  any  suppos- 
able  case,  be  either  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the 
nurseryman,  and  his  reputation  as  such  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence  of  such  errors. 
Their  avoidance,  as  well  as  the  avoidance  of  errors  of 
counting  and  shipment,  must  necessarily  be  mainly  a 
matter  of  system,  thoroughness  and  care  in  conducting 
affairs  of  an  establishment.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  can  be  no  adequate  recompense  to  the  planter,  for 
the  mistakes  in  the  identity  of  trees  supplied,  planted  and 
fruited ;  till  which  latter  time  such  mistaken  identity  can¬ 
not  usually  be  detected.  The  real  loss  to  the  planter  in 
such  a  case,  is  a  very  variable  quantity,  the  amount  and 
value  of  which  are  practically  indeterminable.  Nurserymen 
in  such  a  case  sometimes  offer  to  replace  such  trees ;  but 
such  replacement  is  in  no  adequate  sense  a  recompense, 
nor  do  I  regard  a  full  recompense  in  such  case  as  practic¬ 
able  or  even  possible  under  existing  conditions.  4.  To  de¬ 
velop  and  hold  a  paying  nursery  trade  requires  such  a 
wide  range  of  qualifications,  financial,  literary,  personal 
and  otherwise,  that  a  mere  statement  thereof,  I  fear, 
might  be  wearisome  to  the  reader.  Among  them  few,  if 
any,  are  more  vitally  important  to  the  nurseryman  than 
the  thorough  confidence  of  the  public,  and  the  ability  to 
keep  them  constantly  informed  as  to  what  he  is  prepared 
to  supply.  If  to  this  can  be  added  such  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  details  of  the  business  as  will  enable  him  to 
conduct  its  operations  with  due  efficiency  and  economy,  he 
may  be  assumed  to  be  well  upon  the  highway  to  success  in 
the  business.  t.  t.  lyon. 

The  Ideal  Trade  Impossible  at  Present. 

1.  We  should  most  emphatically  say,  yes,  at  least  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come  yet.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tree 
agent,  there  certainly  would  not  have  been  anywhere  near 
the  amount  of  stock  planted  in  the  country  that  there  is 
to-day.  2.  We  think  that  the  responsibility  for  mistakes 
may  be  divided  between  the  dealer  and  nurseryman,  as 
both  are  liable  to  make  them  in  the  hurry  of  spring  pack¬ 
ing;  but  we  think  that  most  of  the  trees  that  are  delivered 
UDder  the  wrong  labels  are  delivered  without  there  being 
any  mistake  about  it.  We  presume  by  these  mistakes, 
stock  that  is  sold  for  one  thing  and  turns  out  to  be  another 
when  delivered  is  meant.  Of  course,  this  is  mainly  the 
work  of  a  class  of  irresponsible  tree  dealers  who  take  orders 
for  high-priced  goods  and  fill  them  with  the  cheapest  they 
can  buy,  and  a  large  majority  of  customers  are,  of  course, 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  varieties  ordered  and 
delivered  and  know  nothing  about  it  until  the  stock  comes 
into  bearing.  In  spite  of  this,  we  doubt  if  there  is  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  dishonest  tree  dealers  on  the 
road  than  of  men  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business.  We 
believe  that  out  of  the  100  to  150  dealers  who  pack  with  us 
every  season,  but  a  small  proportion  are  engaged  in  a  dis¬ 
honest  business.  We  think  most  of  them  try  to  fill  their 
orders  just  as  they  have  taken  them.  We  have  for  years 
packed  for  a  good  many  dealers  who  have  delivered  right 
along  in  the  same  territory,  and  are  just  as  honest  men  to 
deal  with  as  can  be  found  in  the  nursery  business  anywhere. 
When  mistakes  are  made  by  our  men  in  packing  or  ship¬ 
ping  directly,  we  always  stand  ready  to  replace  the  stock 
when  notified,  but  never  make  ourselves  liable  for  more 
than  the  amount  paid  for  the  trees  ;  in  case  a  variety  is 
labeled  wrong  we  replace  it  or  refund  the  amount  paid. 
The  ideal  trade,  that  of  nurserymen  engaged  in  the  retail 
business,  would  be  a  direct  trade  with  retail  customers,  the 
nurserymen  furnishing  catalogues  and  price  lists  and  fill¬ 
ing  and  shipping  their  orders  directly,  but  it  is  simply  im¬ 
possible  at  present  through  advertising,  etc.,  to  get  enough 
orders  of  this  kind  to  dispose  of  our  stock.  The  only  way 
at  present  is  to  sell  to  dealers  who  take  orders,  or  place 
one’s  own  agents  on  the  road.  We  find  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  take  care  of  our  nursery  and  superintend  a 
large  number  of  men  on  the  road.  Although  we  have 
succeeded  in  working  up  a  large  trade  with  planters  through 
catalogues  and  advertising,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  any  money  at  our  business,  expecting 
to  dispose  of  our  entire  stock  in  this  way,  as  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  money  to  invest  in  catalogues  and  advertising 
bills  than  we  get  out  of  the  trade. 

THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Tree  Agents,  Ministers,  Doctors  and  Teachers. 

1.  Yes !  As  necessary  as  the  minister,  the  doctor,  and 
the  teacher.  There  must  be  education  as  to  the  value  of 
fruit  culture,  the  varieties  of  soil,  the  new  and  valuable 
kinds  of  trees  constantly  being  introduced.  No  one  but 
the  fruit  tree  agent  can  convey  this  information.  Books 
will  not  do  it.  Hundreds  of  agriculturists  cannot  read, 
or  will  not  take  the  time  to  read,  or  are  too  careless  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  a  good  agricultural  paper.  The  tree  agent  is  a 
walking  encyclopedia  on  all  these  subjects.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  of  the  experienced  and  honest  agent,  whose 
knowledge  of  tree  culture  is  not  superficial,  and  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Thousands  of  mortals 
would  never  know  that  they  were  immortal  if  it  were  not 
for  the  minister ;  thousands  of  human  beings  would 
perish  before  their  life  work  was  half  accomplished,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  doctor,  and  thousands  of  “  young  ideas” 
would  never  “shoot  ”  at  all,  if  that  greatest  of  educators, 
the  school  teacher,  did  not  exist,  and  so  thousands  of  trees 
would  never  be  planted,  thousands  of  farmers  would 
merely  exist  instead  of  becoming  wealthy,  ana  thousands 
of  homes  would  be  less  delightful,  and  thousands  of  yards 
less  beautiful  were  that  great  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  fruit 
and  shade,  the  tree  agent,  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

2.  Generally  the  irresponsible  dealer  who  is  born  dis¬ 
honest  and  cannot  be  square  if  he  tries.  He  secures  his 
orders  by  lying ;  he  buys  trees  to  fill  them  at  the  lowest 
rates  possible,  and  he  labels  them  to  suit  himself  and  to 
correspond  with  his  orders.  There  is  seldom  a  mistake 
made  by  a  reputable  firm.  Honest  men,  with  the  care  and 
system  now  used  in  planting  and  keeping  records,  have  re¬ 
duced  the  business  to  a  science,  and  mistakes  are  almost 
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unknown.  If  planters  will  use  common  sense  in  their  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  deal  only  with  houses  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  remember  that  “cheap”  nursery  stock,  is  very 
dear  as  a  gift,  there  will  be  fewer  complaints  on  this  score 
in  the  future.  Let  them  learn  to  sift  the  agents  and  the 
firms,  to  insist  upon  credentials  from  the  former  and 
“good  repute”  in  the  latter. 

3.  In  my  answer  to  the  last  query  I  have  indicated  how 
such  mistakes  may  be  avoided.  There  can  be  no  fair  settle¬ 
ment,  where  the  mistakes  are  numerous  and  intentional. 
But  occasionally  even  the  most  reliable  firms  make  errors 
and  in  some  unfortunate  way,  label  a  “Spy”  as  a  “  Red 
Astrachan  ”  ora  “Concord”  grape  as  a  “  Niagara,”  etc. 
As  “  mistakes  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families,” 
now  and  then  some  such  error  as  the  above  occurs.  What 
is  a  fair  settlement  in  such  cases?  Well!  there  are  two 
ways  to  settle  with  reasonable  men,  who  know  the  error 
was  unintentional;  and  the  first  is  to  refund  the  money 
paid  for  the  trees,— and  the  second,  which  is  the  one  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,  to  furnish  the  same  trees  again  free  of  charge. 
Any  action  for  damages  against  an  honest  nurseryman,  in 
such  a  case,  is  unwarranted,  unreasonable,  and  usually 
results  as  it  should — in  the  discomfiture  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  the  suit.  Where,  however,  the  dishonesty  is 
apparent  and  extensive,  no  punishment  short  of  electrocu¬ 
tion  is  too  great  for  the  miserable  rascal  who  is  guilty  of 
the  crime,  though,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  both  with 
the  flea  and  the  dishonest  dealer,  “  when  you  try  to  put 
your  finger  on  him  he  isn’t  there  !  ” 

4.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  a  correct 

“  diagnosis  ”  would  doubtless  be  “  worth  money.”  There 
is  but  one  way  to  “develop”  the  business,  and  that  is  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  good  agents.  If  you  will 
solve  the  problem — so  puzzling  to  all  nurserymen— how 
this  can  be  done,  the  “developing”  is  “as  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log.”  A  paying  trade  cannot  be  secured  without  good 
salesmen,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  so  great  that  few 
men  in  the  nursery  business  to-day  are  doing  as  well  as 
they  were  five  years  ago,  when  competition  was  less  fierce 
and  agents  more  plentiful.  First,  the  men  must  be  found, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  must  be  held.  This 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  requires  great  tact,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature,  and  liberal  treatment.  A  good 
man  must  be  paid  well,  and  made  loyal  to  you  personally. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  some  firms  retain  their  salesmen 
through  a  single  season,  so  dogmatic  and  close  and  incon¬ 
siderate  and  inhuman  is  their  system.  To  hold  one’s 
trade,  the  nurseryman  must  first  hold  his  men,  then  he 
must  supply  first-class  stock  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
and  courteously  delivered,  and.  lastly,  after  supplying 
planting  directions  to  his  customers,  he  must  furnish  free 
at  the  next  delivery  anything  that  was  paid  for  promptly, 
and  after  proper  care  failed  to  grow.  If  he  will  do  this, 
canvass  the  same  territory  year  after  year  with  the  same 
salesmen,  and  keep  himself  “  abreast  of  the  times”  in  the 
way  of  new  and  reliable  varieties  of  stock,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  “  holding  a  paying  trade.”  A  good  reputation 
is  like  character— it  takes  time  to  build  it— but  it  grows 
rapidly  and  surely  when  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  of 
honesty  and  square  dealing.  J.  AUSTIN  SHAW. 

The  Agent  Has  Planted  the  Western  Plains. 

We  consider  an  agent  a  necessity:  in  fact,  there  would 
have  been  very  few  trees  planted  on  the  Western  Plains 
without  him.  The  agent  himself  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  sending  out  of  trees  that  are  not  true 
to  name ;  the  parties  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  are  the  tree  dealers,  who  buy  whatever  they  can  get 
the  cheapest,  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  varieties. 
Such  people  have  no  fixed  place  of  business,  or  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  are  not  responsible  for  their  swindling  schemes, 
and  if  they  are  held  responsible  for  their  schemes,  they 
cannot  be  found.  We  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  tree 
dealer  by  replacing  him  with  agents  of  our  own,  who  will 
allow  us  to  bill  out  and  pack  the  trees  so  that  we  alone 
are  responsible.  We  believe  that  if  all  the  nurserymen 
would  stop  having  anything  to  do  with  the  dealers,  and 
sell  their  goods  through  their  own  agents,  packing  their 
trees  themselves,  the  problem  would  be  solved  and  a  new 
era  would  arrive,  not  only  among  nurserymen,  but  among 
planters.  CARPENTER  &  GAGE. 

Agents  Multiply  the  Business  by  IOO. 

1.  Most  assuredly  he  is.  But  for  the  tree  agent  not  one 
tree  would  be  planted  where  now  there  are  hundreds,  and 
we  think  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  there  is  not  too  much 
fruit  in  the  country  yet.  2.  With  reputable  concerns  mis¬ 
takes  come  through  the  carelessness  of  employees,  and 
cannot  be  avoided  altogether.  3.  By  employing  careful^ 
pains  taking  men  to  put  up  the  orders,  and,  in  case  oi 
error,  making  the  party  who  receives  the  wrong  tree  satis¬ 
fied  in  some  manner,  either  by  sending  him  such  as  he 
ordered,  or  making  a  reduction  on  his  bill.  4.  By  growing 
the  best  possible  stock,  sending  out  varieties  adapted  to 
the  section  where  they  are  to  be  planted,  handling  them 
when  digging  and  packing  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
vitality  will  not  be  impaired,  employing  careful  men  to  de¬ 
liver  them,  and  educating  the  planter  to  give  them  proper 
care  and  attention.  R.  G.  chase  &  co. 

No  Use  for  the  Agent. 

1.  The  “treeagent”  is  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  and 
success  of  the  intelligent,  reliable  and  enterprising  nursery¬ 
man.  He  may  be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  un¬ 
reliable  growers,  whose  customers  must  be  sought  among 
ignorant  people  who  do  not  read  standard  agricultural  and 
horticultural  journals,  and  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  bogus  from  the  genuine.  2.  Certainly  the  person  who 
makes  the  mistake,  be  it  accidental  or  intentional.  If  the 
employees  of  a  nursery  are  guilty  of  the  error  they  are 
responsible  to  tne  nursery,  and  the  nursery  to  the  customer. 
But  if  the  nursery  “  winks  at  ”  or  accepts  the  erroneous 
work  of  its  employees,  then  the  nursery  alone  is  responsible. 
If  it  v  m  intended  to  ask  who  makes  the  greatest  number 


of  intentional  mistakes  in  the  billing  and  delivery  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock,  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer:  “The  inde¬ 
pendent  tree  agent  or  tree  dealer,”  with  whom  the  country 
is  filled.  This  animal  professes  boldly  to  represent  some 
nursery  of  good  reputation,  but  which  knows  nothing  of 
him.  He  buys  job-lots,  culls  and  refuse  at  any  price,  and 
labels  them  to  correspond  with  the  fine  names,  pictures 
and  samples  that  these  slick  rogues  always  carry.  They 
cut  the  throats  of  both  honest  nurserymen  and  the  planters 
to  whom  they  sell.  There  is  also  a  class  of  so  called 
“  Greatest  Nurseries  on  Earth,”  which  employ  armies  of 
agents.  They  work  a  section  till  they  become  disreputable 
there,  then  change  to  new  and  distant  pastures.  The 
country  is  large  and  fools  plenty.  There  are  nurseries 
which  try  to  do  a  reliable  business  with  agents,  but  having 
to  compete  in  effective  show  with  the  corrupt  agents,  they 
must  either  show  as  large  pictures  and  as  big  samples,  and 
tell  as  slick  stories  as  their  competitors  or  abandon  the 
field,  for  the  people  take  it  for  granted  that,  on  general 
principles,  one  agent  is  as  reliable  as  another.  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  above  conditions  of  the  agency  business,  the  most 
reliable  nurserymen  will  not  stoop  to  such  a  degraded  and 
degrading  competition,  and  consequently  they  do  all  their 
business  directly  with  their  customers,  or  through  their 
catalogues,  which  are  carefully  compiled  and  reliable. 
Such  nurseries  have  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the 
country  for  their  customers,  and  agents  soon  learn  who 
they  are  and  give  them  a  wide  berth,  for  fear  of  shot-gun 
and  dog.  Such  nurseries  are  solid,  old  (if  the  time  since 
their  organization  permits)  institutions,  more  intent  on 
preserving  their  reputations  by  strictly  reliable  dealings 
than  on  driving  a  trade  by  importunity,  at  any  price. 

3.  Mistakes  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  number  by  al¬ 
ways  doing  business  directly  with  the  customer,  for  to 
build  up  and  maintain  such  a  trade  requires  that  perfect 
integrity,  system  and  order  be  preserved,  and  to  do  this 
men  of  the  best  information  and  expertness  in  the  work 
are  needed.  A  fair  settlement  of  an  unintentional  mistake 
is  to  replace  stock  not  true,  or  in  poor  condition  when 
leaving  the  possession  of  the  nurseryman,  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  to  that  effect ;  or  to  refund  the  money — not 
more  or  less — received  therefor.  A  fair  settlement  for  in¬ 
tentional  mistakes,  such  as  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  “  tree  agent  ”  and  “  dealer  ”  would  be  payment  for 
all  the  damages  resulting  therefrom,  together  with  the 
original  purchase  money,  and  interest  should  be  paid  to 
the  purchaser,  and  a  fine  and  imprisonment  in  aggravated 
cases  should  be  imposed  by  law.  *  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Proprietors,  Not  Agents,  Are  Responsible. 

1.  To  push  and  develop  new  business ;  yes.  Where  ad¬ 
vertising  is  advantageously  employed  ;  no.  2.  As  in  the 
case  of  any  other  business,  the  principals  are  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible,  not  the  agents  or  employees.  It  is  absurd  and 
unjust  to  charge  upon  subordinates  errors  that  grow  out 
of  a  want  of  system,  or  the  proprietors’  disregard  of  hon¬ 
orable  and  correct  methods  of  transacting  business.  3.  A 
determination  to  follow  such  methods  and  to  employ  only 
reliable  men  in  all  departments,  whether  propagating 
growing,  packing,  or  selling.  4.  Simply  follow  the  well- 
established  and  clearly-defined  rules  applicable  to  all  other 
kinds  of  legitimate  business— good  grade,  fair  prices,  care¬ 
ful  packing,  and  enterprise  in  management.  Where  the 
business  has  been  conducted  in  this  way  there  is  little,  if 
any,  cause  of  complaint;  trade  is  constantly  being  en¬ 
larged,  and  there  is  little  tendency  toward  trying  to  build 
one’s  self  up  by  pulling  others  down,  or  towards  blaming 
poorly  paid  employees  for  many  things  for  which  they  are 
in  no  way  responsible.  Dishonest  agents  have  enough  to 
answer  for  as  well  as  the  nurserymen  and  dealers  that 
countenance  and  encourage  them  ;  but  a  reliable,  enter¬ 
prising  agent  is  a  credit  to  the  business  in  every  way.  It 
is  like  the  effort  “to  pull  one’s  self  up  by  his  boot  straps” 
to  hold  agents,  as  a  class,  responsible  or  up  to  ridicule  for 
all  the  odium  or  discredit  of  what  in  the  aggregate  may  be 
called,  at  best,  a  poorly-organized  and  carelessly-managed 
industry.  FRED.  w.  kelsy. 

IV oman  s  IV ork. 

THE  SECRET  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 
HE  Chief  Cook  still  retains  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
time,  when,  as  a  little  girl,  she  conceived  an  imme¬ 
diate  dislike  for  any  stranger  with  a  shiny  nose  covered 
with  “  black-heads,”  irrespective  of  the  personal  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  unfortunate  individual  who  was  obliged  to 
endure  these  blemishes.  She  remembers  something  of  the 
torment  which  a  skin  which  burns  and  freckles  easily  can 
be,  even  to  a  sensible  girl ;  if  the  girl  be  plain,  she  thinks 
the  freckles  make  her  look  still  more  “horrid  ;”  if  pretty, 
she  can  ill  endure  to  have  her  beauty  marred  by  the  un¬ 
sightly  marks.  A  young  woman  once  half  maliciously 
told  her  little  freckled  sister  that  an  Indian  remedy, 
“1-o-o-t,”  was  a  sovereign  wash  for  the  brown  spots  so  trying 
to  her  peace  of  mind.  Eager  inquiry  developed  the  rem¬ 
edy  into  “el-dah-blow  tea” — in  other  words,  a  tea  made 
from  elder-blossoms;  but  the  disappointed  little  girl  did 
not  find  it  effectual,  perhaps  because  she  had  not  faith  to 
use  it  persistently. 

If  pretty,  how  to  be  prettier ;  and,  if  plain,  how  to  look 
as  nearly  pretty  as  possible — these  are  very  natural  desires 
on  the  part  of  the  girls.  Nor  should  they  be  frowned  upon, 
unless  they  are  perverted  into  inordinate  vanity  and  self- 
conceit.  Surely,  every  girl  has  a  right  to  look  as  pretty  as 
she  can,  provided  she  does  not  give  to  her  possible  pretti¬ 
ness  thought  which  should  be  expended  on  more  serious 
things.  The  city  girl  is  familiar  with  cosmetics  of  every 
sort ;  yet  has  little  need  of  them  except  when  on  an  out¬ 
ing  among  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore.  While  the 
country  lassie,  with  her  free,  out-of-door  life,  picking 
berries,  tending  flowers,  going  on  pic-nics,  walking  or 
riding  constantly  in  sun  and  wind,  often  without  the  pro¬ 


tection  of  parasol  or  covered  carriage,  has  continual  need 
of  a  complexion  beautifier;  but  can  find  little  recom¬ 
mended  aside  from  the  patent  dangerous  cosmetics,  which 
in  most  cases,  she  is  too  sensible  to  use.  In  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  which  her  desire  to  be  thought  beautiful  out- 
reaches  her  common  sense,  she  soon  finds,  to  her  dismay, 
that  her  skin  is  hopelessly  roughened,  and  that  the  deceit¬ 
ful  cosmetic  has  become  her  master,  and  she  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  it  with  more  and  more  frequency  in  order  to 
look  at  all  presentable.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  if  the 
poison  in  time  affect  her  health,  she  is  indeed  to  be  pitied. 
It  is  said  that  a  drop  of  ammonia  added  to  any  mixture 
which  contains  arsenic  or  lead  poison,  the  most  common 
deleterious  substance  used  in  druggists’  cosmetics,  will 
cause  it  to  turn  black  instantly,  thus  forming  a  reliable 
test  for  this  poison. 

The  very  best  treatment  that  can  be  given  for  the  com¬ 
plexion  is  so  simple  that  probably  few  can  be  induced  to 
try  it :  it  consists  In  the  frequent  use  of  very  hot  water, 
giving  the  face  a  thorough  bath  with  it  till  the  skin  looks 
like  a  lobster,  then  making  use  of  a  cool  rub,  and  of  fric¬ 
tion  to  promote  thorough  dryness  and  good  circulation. 
This  treatment  cleanses  the  pores,  and  will  banish  black¬ 
heads,  if  persevered. in.  It  may  occasionally  be  applied  to 
the  whole  body  with  advantage,  if  care  be  taken  to  cool 
the  surface  well  before  drying.  A  recipe  that  is  often 
given  for  cleansing  the  hair  and  scalp  is  an  egg  beaten  with 
a  very  little  water :  either  the  yelk  or  the  whole  egg  may 
be  used.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  preparation 
also  forms  a  most  effective  complexion  wash,  besides  being 
a  better  detergent  than  soap.  The  skin,  after  its  use,  feels 
soft  and  satiny,  and  the  fresh  pink-and-white  brightness 
of  the  complexion  is  noticeable  tor  several  days  after  its 
use.  The  hair,  after  treatment  with  it  remains  smooth 
and  oily  for  a  long  time,  even  quite  perverse  tresses  yield¬ 
ing  to  its  soft  persuasion,  and  becoming  tractable. 

To  those  who  feel  that  they  could  scarcely  tolerate  the 
stickiness  and  non  pleasantness  of  the  above  application, 
“cold  cream ’’and  corn-meal  or  bran  offer  many  advan¬ 
tages.  The  cream  is  made  bv  melting  together  one-half 
pint  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  one  fourth  ounce  of  sperma¬ 
ceti,  and  one  gill  of  rose  water.  While  cooling,  it  is  beaten 
to  a  paste.  It  is  said  that  she  who  uses  cold-cream  at 
night,  and  corn-meal  and  soap  in  the  morning,  will  never 
have  rough  hands. 

To  remove  freckles  use  a  lotion  prepared  as  follows : 
Scrape  horse  radish  into  cold,  sour  milk  ;  let  it  stand  12 
hours,  after  which  apply  several  times  a  day. 

Vaseline  is  perhaps  as  good  and  cheap  a  lotion  as  can  be 
bought,  and  the  many  to  whom  glycerine  is  torture,  may 
use  this  to  advantage,  especially  when  the  hands  are 
chapped  or  roughened.  If  carbolized,  it  forms  a  soothing 
and  healing  application  for  the  lips  during  the  progress  of 
a  “cold  in  the  head,”  as  by  its  use  most  of  the  suffering 
caused  hy  the  skin  becoming  raw  is  done  away  with,  al¬ 
though  the  odor  of  the  salve  is,  of  course,  unpleasant, 
when  first  applied.  A  very  pleasant  lotion  for  chapped 
lips  may  be  made  from  four  ounces  of  oil  of  roses,  one 
ounce  of  white  wax,  and  one  half  ounce  of  spermaceti. 
These  are  to  be  melted  together  and  kept  in  a  glass  or 
china  vessel. 

A  simple  dressing  of  thick,  sweet  cream,  well  rubbed  in, 
is  often  as  good  a  lotion  as  can  be  applied  to  a  roughened 
or  chapped  skin.  This  alone,  with  old  kid  gloves  worn  at 
night,  will  suffice  to  keep  most  hands  smooth  and  soft.  A 
pair  of  such  gloves,  or  even  a  pair  made  of  closely-woven 
unbleached  muslin  form  an  excellent  protection  for  the 
bands  while  sweeping,  gardening  or  doing  many  other 
kinds  of  work  which  roughen  them.  Since  preven¬ 
tion  is  so  many  times  better  than  cure,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  the  causes  of  chapped  skin,  in  order,  ft  possible,  to 
avoid  them.  Cold,  raw  winds,  careless  drying  after  the 
bath,  working  in  dirt  or  dust,  and  the  use  of  caustic  soaps 
are  the  chief  producing  causes  of  this  very  unpleasant 
state  of  the  cuticle.  The  last  is  often  the  wholly  un¬ 
suspected  cause  of  much  trouble  in  this  direction,  the 
soap  which  agrees  with  one  skin  sometimes  seeming  al¬ 
most  like  poison  to  another.  The  ill  effects  of  dish-wash¬ 
ing  cannot  well  be  avoided,  but  these  can  be  overcome  to 
some  extent  by  the  use  of  a  little  mop,  and  by  especial 
care  in  washing,  drying  and  smoothing  the  hands  after 
the  distasteful  work  is  finished. 

Quite  a  little  can  also  be  done  for  the  beauty  of  the 
hands  by  taking  good  care  of  the  nails.  Few  can  afford  the 
services  of  a  manicure,  or  even  the  set  of  tools  thus 
called;  but  the  almond  shape  so  sought  after  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  daily  pushing  back  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  the  skin  that  tends  to  grow  forward  over  the  nail, 
and  the  oval  tip  may  be  attained  by  careful  filing  of  the 
corners.  An  ivory  or  other  not  too  sharp  point  should  be 
used  to  remove  superfluous  matter  from  under  them ;  a 
sharp  instrument  roughens  them,  and  causes  them  to  col¬ 
lect  dirt  more  rapidly,  as  it  then  adheres  so  much  more 
easily.  A  polishing  powder  can  be  obtained  at  the 
druggist’s,  which,  applied  with  a  bit  of  chamois,  will 
add  the  finishing  touch  of  neatness  and  beauty. 


gHi.oct’Uunmi.s 
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When  llaby  waa  sick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 

W  hen  she  was  a  Child,  ahe  cried  for  Caatorla. 
When  she  became  lllss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  »he  had  Children,  she  gavetuem  Castyrta. 
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OTJR  FEET  AND  OUR  SHOES. 

JUDGING  from  the  predominant  shape  of 
shoes  worn  among  us  one  would  suppose 
that  very  little  was  known  about  the  foot ; 
since  a  fine  boot  or  shoe  so  distorts  the 
foot  from  its  natural  shape  that  its  beauty 
as  a  foot  is  gone,  and  there  is  often  left,  in 
its  stead,  misery  in  a  very  concentrated 
form.  We  often  see  the  picture  of  the 
human  body,  with  the  words,“I  am  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made”  below  it;  we  read 
of  the  “Man  Wonderful  in  the  House 
Beautiful,”  and  we  marvel  at  the  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  parts  in  the  human 
body.  How  perfectly  the  joints  fit  together, 
with  an  adjustment  adapted  to  all  the 
varying  motions  of  the  body.  How  beautiful 
is  the  structure  of  the  bones,  with  the  tiny 
blood-vessels  ramifying  in  every  direction, 
and  the  delicate  covering  or  periosteum 
enfolding  them  ;  they  are  as  much  alive  as 
any  part  of  us.  An  All-wise  Architect  has 
distributed  them  throughout  our  bodies  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  to  fulfill  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  body. 

This  being  granted,  let  us  look  at  the 
structure  of  the  foot.  There  are  seven 
bones  which  form  the  heel  and  the  arch  of 
•  the  foot,  called  the  tarsus  ;  then  there  are 
five  more  just  in  front  of  these,  called  the 
metatarsus.  The  toes  contain  14  bones  ; 
the  great  toe  two,  and  each  of  the  others 
three,  all  most  perfectly  fitted  together, 
with  muscles  and  tendons  so  attached  as 
to  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  every 
part ;  but  though  in  art  the  human  foot  .is 
considered  beautiful,  with  its  natural 
curve,  its  individual  toes,  and  its  fine  arch, 
it  is  only  tolerated  in  every-day  life  (ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  infants),  after  it  has  been 
molded  in  a  fashionable  shoe.  Nearly  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body  is  supported  by 
the  arch  of  the  foot ;  but  this  whole  weight 
is  thrown  forward  when  the  foot  rests  upon 
high  heels,  placing  the  body  in  the  same 
position  it  would  be  in  when  descending  a 
steep  hill  or  roof.  All  architects  when 
erecting  a  building  of  whatever  dimen¬ 
sions,  lay  the  foundation  true  and  plumD: 
What  a  strain  would  be  upon  every  part 
of  the  structure,  were  some  law  proclaimed 
requiring  a  great  wedge  to  be  inserted  be¬ 
neath  one  side  of  the  whole  building ! 
Every  beam  and  rafter  would  groan  in  the 
false  position  1  and  yet  in  the  “  House 
Beautiful,”  which  the  greatest  of  all  arch¬ 
itects  has  planned,  we  destroy  the  harmony 
of  all  its  parts  by  wearing  heels  on  our 
shoes,  thus  shifting  the  center  of  gravity 
from  its  natural  position  and  necessarily 
throwing  the  body  into  an  unnatural  poise. 
The  whole  body  must  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  ;  the  little  sympathetic  nerves  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  telegraph  news  to  the 
brain.  It  is  claimed  by  good  authority 
that  high  heels  are  undoubtedly  one  cause 
of  the  round  shoulders  so  common  among 
women  and  girls;  and  the  lame  or  weak 
backs,  and  the  tired  feet,  are  more  often 
due  to  the  straiu  upon  the  body  caused  by 
the  heels  on  our  shoes,  than  we  have  any 
idea  of. 

Mothers  put  stiff,  ill-fitting,  high-heeled 
shoes  on  their  children’s  feet,  ignorant  of 
the  permanent  injury  they  are  thus  likely 
to  cause ;  and  though  the  little  ones  wail 
against  the  infliction,  bear  it  they  must. 
No  wonder  it  almost  brings  them  an  idea 
of  heaven  when  they  are  permitted  to  go 
barefooted.  The  muscles  and  nerves  then 
recover  their  normai  power ;  the  foot  re¬ 
gains  its  natural  shape ;  and  it  is  largely 
lor  this  reason  that  it  seems  to  cause  such 
unusual  discomfort  when  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  going  barefooted,  is 
required  to  put  on  boots  or  shoes.  “  It  is 
mainly  due  to  the  special  development  of 
the  great  toe  in  a  line  with  the  long  axis  of 
the  loot  that  man  is  enabled  to  exercise 
the  attribute,  in  all  ages  regarded  as  a 
noble  one,  of  standing  erect.”  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  shoe  sole  should  allow  the 
great  toe  to  occupy  its  natural  position ; 
but  the  modern  shoe  is  made  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rights  of  individual  toes  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  made  as  if  the  great  toe 
were  in  the  middle  with  graduated  smaller 
ones  on  each  side.  This  bending  of  the 
great  toe  so  far  from  its  normal  position 
tends  to  enlarge  the  joint,  and  frequently 
bunions  are  the  result,  while  the  smaller 
toes  suffer  from  corns  and  painful  callos¬ 
ities  of  various  kinds,  on  account  of  the  ill- 
fitting  shoe.  The  pressure  of  the  shoe 
upon  the  loot  retards  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  this,  together  with  the  inaction 
caused  by  the  cramped  position,  weakens 
the  nerves  and  muscles  so  that  walking, 
*•  that  exercise  wnich,  more  than  any  other, 
brings  every  portion  of  the  system  into 
healthful  activity,”  is  most  exhausting  for 
a  woman.  No  one  can  enjoy  this  delight¬ 
ful,  healthful  exercise  ia  a  aarrow-twd, 


high-heeled  shoe,  in  which  the  muscles 
have  no  freedom  of  action  when  the  great 
toe  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and 
the  little  toe  and  its  neighbors  spend  their 
energies  in  trying  to  curl  themselves  into 
the  least  possible  space.  Many  of  the 
diseases  classed  under  the  head  of  general 
debility  would  pass  away  if  only  proper 
shoes  were  worn  and  walking  were  a  fash¬ 
ionable  exercise. 

James  Dowie,  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  Scotch  shoe-maker,  was  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  that  he  Studied  the  foot  under  skill¬ 
ful  anatomists  and  sent  his  journeymen  to 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  feet.  He  enum¬ 
erates  the  principal  evils  to  be  that  shoes 
are  worn  too  short;  that  they  are  too  narrow 
at  the  toes,  and  in  the  sole,  and  that  the 
sole  does  not  conform  to  the  inner  curve  of 
the  foot,  and  Is  too  stiff  and  unyielding, 
while  the  heel  is  too  high,  leaving  little 
to  be  commended  in  them.  Dame  Fashion 
has  decreed,  in  the  latest  styles,  that  the 
sole  shall  turn  up  at  the  toe — one  more  evil 
to  contend  with,  for  when  the  sole  turns  up 
at  the  toe  it  prevents  the  free  action  of  the 
flexor  muscles,  in  drawing  the  toes  to  the 
ground  in  walking.  One  who  can  most  per¬ 
fectly  fit  our  eyes  with  glasses,  necessarily 
knows  something  of  the  physiology  of  the 
eye.  One  who  cares  for  our  teeth  must  un¬ 
derstand  their  structure,  and  should  not 
those  who  put  forth  the  decrees  and  lay 
down  the  laws  concerning  what  we  shall 
wear  and  how  we  shall  wear  it,  understand 
something  of  the  physiology  of  the  human 
body?  Should  not  the  dress-maker  have  an 
understanding  of  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  that  she  may  appreciate  the  needs 
of  the  body?  And  ought  not  the  shoe-maker 
to  understand  the  structure  of  the  feet  ? 
Then  would  he  know  what  the  feet  require. 
Speak  to  almost  any  shoe-maker  against  the 
high  heel,  the  narrow  toe,  the  unlikeness 
of  the  foot  to  the  shoe  it  must  wear,  and  he 
will  set  you  down  as  peculiar,  to  say  the 
least.  But  it  is  well  said  that  it  is  a  fruit¬ 
less  enterprise  to  attempt  to  overrule 
fashion.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  nar¬ 
row,  high-heeled, symmetrically  soled  shoes, 
and  though  we  suffer  for  it  every  day  of  our 
lives,  we  persist  in  wearing  them.  We  join 
with  the  sculptor  in  the  admiration  of  the 
human  foot,  and  why  a  shoe  to  fit  it  should 
be  an  abomination  to  cultivated  people  is  a 
mystery.  Why  the  ideal  of  beauty  among 
enlightened  civilized  people  should  be  the 
small  waist  and  little  foot  is  equally  an 
unsolvable  problem.  We  have  grown  up 
with  the  idea  that  each  foot  is  a  separate, 
single, symmetrical  organ  in  itself,  with  the 
great-toe  in  the  middle.  But  we  really  have 
a  right  foot  and  a  left  foot,  as  much  as  we 
have  a  right  hand  and  a  left  hand,  and  the 
shoes  should  correspond  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  as  our  gloves  do.  When  we  look  at 
our  bare  feet,  it  seems  almost  like  barbarism 
to  put  them  into  the  modern  fine  shoes. 

I  saw  a  pair  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  slippers 
in  the  Tower  in  London,  with  heels  so  high 
they  must  have  given  her  the  appearance  of 
standing  in  a  perpetual  bow,  but  surely  we 
have  had  time  to  outgrow  the  vanities 
which  occupied  her  mind,  and  are  now 
capable  of  standing  on  a  broader  foundation. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLERMAN. 


THE  CARE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  SUP¬ 
PLIES. 

S.  A.  LITTLE. 

UR  groceries  have  been  bought  at 
wholesale  for  many  years,  and  the 
plans  devised  for  caring  for  them  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  who  desire  to  try  the 
economy  advised  by  Mr.  Terry  in  The 
Rural  for  May  31. 

Cod  fish  is  picked  up  and  bones  and  skin 
removed,  then  it  is  packed  in  old  fruit  cans 
with  paper  neatly  pasted  on  the  top  when 
the  original  covers  of  the  cans  are  missing. 

Raisins  are  stemmed  and  thrown  into  a 
large  pan,  then  covered  with  boiling  water. 
This  kills  all  insect  eggs  in  case  they  may 
exist.  After  five  minutes  the  water  is 
cooled  so  the  hands  can  bear  it,  the  fruit  is 
washed,  drained  on  sieves  and  dried  quickly 
either  in  a  fruit  drier  or  a  hot  oven.  It  is 
then  packed  in  fruit  cans  while  hot. 

Tea  and  ground  coffee  are  packed  in  tin 
cans  of  the  kind  used  for  maple  syrup.  A 
tunnel  will  be  required  to  fill  them,  but 
except  for  that  the  small  hole  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Spices  are  put  in  baking  powder 
boxes  and  a  strip  of  paper  is  pasted  around 
them  to  hold  the  covers  firmly.  All  pack¬ 
ages  are  carefully  labeled  to  prevent  mis¬ 
takes.  When  mackerel  or  other  fish  in 
brine  is  bought,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  brine  over  the  fish.  An  earthen  plate 
laid  over  the  fish,  kept  in  place  by  a  clean 
stone,  answers  the  purpose  nicely. 

The  sack  of  dairy  salt  is  hung  from  a 


rafter  in  the  garret,  a  moderate  supply 
being  kept  in  the  cellar  in  a  butter  jar. 

Unused  butter  packages  are  also  kept  in 
the  garret,  where  they  remain  dry  and 
sweet  until  wanted  for  use. 

I  never  buy  citron,  as  I  like  that  which  I 
prepare  myself  quite  as  well.  I  take  out 
what  I  need  from  a  can  of  citron  preserve, 
drain  it  carefully  for  several  hours,  then  cut 
it  into  thin  slices  and  use  as  though  it  were 
dried.  Possibly  the  rule  for  preserving 
citron  may  be  of  use.  Cut  the  melon  in 
thin  slices,  peel  and  remove  the  seeds  and 
boil  in  clear  water  till  nearly  tender.  Make 
a  syrup,  using  one  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  for  one  pound  of  melon,  boil  and 
skim.  Slice  five  or  six  lemons  for  each  10 
pounds  of  the  preserve,  and  remove  all 
seeds.  Drain  the  melon  carefully  and  put 
it  with  the  lemon  into  the  hot  syrup  and 
boil  until  clear.Tben  can  in  self-sealing  cans. 
I  sometimes  add  a  few  raisins  to  a  part  of 
the  preserve;  it  is  improved  in  flavor  to 
most  tastes,  but  the  appearance  is  rather 
injured  by  their  presence. 


BRUISES,  BUMPS,  AND  BANDAGES. 
HEN  baby  pinches  his  finger,  feel 
as  sorry  as  you  will,  but  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  drop  some  little  trifle  in  a  basin  of 
blood-warm  water,  and  let  him  reach  his 
hand  to  grasp  the  treasure.  Draw  his  at¬ 
tention  from  self,  and  the  warm  water  will 
do  the  rest.  The  water  alone  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  a  medicine ;  make  a  play  of  the 
treatment. 

*  *  * 

When  the  older  ones  bruise  the  finger¬ 
nails  through  careless  handling  of  ham¬ 
mers,  after  a  plunging  of  the  injured  mem¬ 
ber  in  warm  water,  bid  them  keep  pinching 
and  working  the  bruised  flesh  with  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger  of  the  other  hand. 
This  is  to  keep  the  blood  from  settling 
under  the  nail.  The  “  Doctor  ”  says  ’twill 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  nail,  and  though  it 
seems  a  severe  treatment,  ’tis  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  pain  a  loose  nail  causes. 

*  *  * 

Cover  “  bumps  ”  with  brown  paper  wet 
in  cold  water  (paper  retains  moisture  longer 
than  cloth),  and  keep  them  wet  till  the 
swelling  is  reduced.  Where  the  skin  is 
puffed  immediately  after  the  blow  occurs, 
the  bandage  should  be  pinned  as  tightly  as 
possible  over  the  swelling. 

*  *  * 

When  awakened  by  the  warning  bark  of 
that  midnight  marauder,  croup,  just  re¬ 
member  that  common  sweet  lard  is  fully  as 
efficacious  as  any  other  grease.  Melt  a 
spoonful  over  the  lamp  and  give  internally. 
Then  thoroughly  oil  the  child’s  body,  back 
and  front,  especially  the  palms  and  soles, 
and  rub  a  little  of  the  grease  on  his  nose. 
(This  last  move  is  also  a  good  one  for  any 
one  troubled  with  stoppage  of  the  nostrils). 
Wrap  the  little  one  well  in  warm  flannel 
and  put  him  back  to  bed.  Never  rouse  a 
patient  from  a  quiet,  restful  sleep  to  re¬ 
ceive  medicine.  Always  give  Mother  Na¬ 
ture’s  remedies  the  preference. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  an  invalid  who  has  been  bedridden 
so  long  that  the  rim  of  the  ear  has  become 
tender  by  constant  pressing  ?  Fold  a  soft 
linen  handkerchief  as  if  to  be  used  as  a 
bandage.  Then  make  a  loose  knot  and  lay 
it  around  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  It  is  a  little 
thing  to  do,  but  it  affords  great  comfort. 
Often  a  warm  brick  at  the  feet  or  a  hot- 
water  bag,  if  you  have  one,  will  take  the 
“  ache  ”  out  of  limbs  cramped  for  want  of 
use.  If  rubbing  is  resorted  to,  do  not  rub 
the  top  of  the  leg  much.  The  pain  is  usually 
in  the  fleshy  parts  where  muscles  and  ten¬ 
dons  “most  do  congregate.”  When  the 
simple  rubbing  will  not  ease  pain,  apply  a 
thin  coating  of  cosmoline  or  vaseline ;  then 
a  thin  layer  of  cotton  batting  and  over  this 
a  light  bandage.  A  man  who  was  suffering 
intense  agony  from  inflammatory  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  who  had  not  slept  for  a  week, 
save  in  brief  periods  of  semi-consciousness, 
was  thoroughly  rubbed  with  cosmoline 
and  wrapped  in  old  sheets  on  which  fluffy 
cotton  batting  had  been  basted.  The  per¬ 
fect  exclusion  of  air  from  the  sensi¬ 
tive  skin  brought  relief  and  he  slept 
sweetly.  I  think  one  might  tack  batting 
to  an  old  stocking  leg  to  wear  over  a  rheu¬ 
matic  elbow  or  knee  joint.  Even  a  tem¬ 
porary  release  from  pain  is  worth  striving 
for. 

Now,  I  have  started  the  ball  a-rolliDg  by 
“  telling  a  few  things  I  know  about  nurs¬ 
ing,”  as  a  Rural  sister  requested.  If  you 
care  to  hear  from  me  again  j  ust  call  for 

THE  DON. 

[Let  no  one  fear  to  try  the  above  excel¬ 
lent  and  practical  suggestions,  thinking 
they  are  froej  a  man,  who  may  not  know 


what  he  is  talking  about.  The  Don  is  a 
womafi  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  spite  of  his  (?) 
masculine  pen-name. — EDS.] 


Macaroon  Custard  Pudding.— A  de¬ 
licious  company  pudding  for  those  who  can 
obtain  macaroons  readily,  is  made  this 
way :  Take  one  tearcupful  of  sweet  cream ; 
add  one-fourth  pound  of  sugar,  the  beaten 
yelks  of  six  eggs,  one  tea-spoonful  of  ex¬ 
tract  of  vanilla,  and  two  ounces  of  gelatine, 
which  has  been  previously  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water.  Spread  three  or  four 
layers  of  sponge,  or  any  preferred  cake, 
with  raspberry  or  strawberry  preserves, 
and  pour  the  above  mixture  over  it.  Cover 
the  top  with  macaroons,  and  put  in  a  hot 
oven  in  a  covered  dish.  Eat  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Mother  used  to  make  a  salve  which  we 
laughingly  called  her  “  cure-all,”  from 
tallow,  resin  and  bees-wax,  just  like  graft¬ 
ing  wax,  except  that  it  was  made  a  little 
softer  by  using  less  resin,  so  as  to  spread 
nicely.  It  was  good  for  every  form  of  cut 
or  bruise.  A  day  or  two  ago,  I  saw 
powdered  resin  recommended  for  cuts,  to 
prevent  inflammation  and  soreness.  If  the 
virtue  of  the  salve  was  in  the  resin,  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  know  it,  as  it  can  be 
powdered  and  put  in  an  old  pepper-box, 
and  sifted  on  to  the  cut,  nothing  more  be¬ 
ing  necessary  but  to  wrap  a  damp  cloth 
around  It.  pennt  wise. 
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advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  I  thought  I  should 
J>e  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  tne  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
’beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
jthere  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  In  Belles  lettres.  Vocal  and  In- 
strumen  al  Music.  Degrees  conferred.  Stenography 
and  Type-Writing.  In  all  respects  one  of  the  test 
Schools  in  the  State. 

Rev.  WM.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M..  President. 

WESLEYAN  ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM,  MASS.  One  of  the  half  dozen  best 
academic  and  classical  schools  in  New  Eugland.  The 
payment  of  $61  In  advance  will  cover  ordinary  tui¬ 
tion  with  board,  for  Fall  term,  beginning  August  27 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev  G  M  STEELE,  i’rln. 
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Publisher  s  Desk . 


Let  Us  Have  the  Courage  of  Our 
Convictions. 

FOREWARNED  IS  FOREARMED. 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  kindly  sends  us  word 
that  the  course  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  con¬ 
demning  so-called  novelties  among  use¬ 
ful  and  ornamental  plants  is  decidedly  un¬ 
popular  with  certain  seedsmen  and  nur¬ 
serymen,  and  that  in  consequence  we  are 
likely  to  lose  money  through  the  failure  of 
these  parties  to  advertise  with  us.  We 
thank  our  friends  for  these  kindly  warn¬ 
ings,  but  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will 
continue  to  deal  with  humbugs  of  every 
degree  as  they  deserve,  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  For  13  years  past  we  have  had 
frequent  warnings  of  similar  character, 
but  their  only  effect  has  been  to  make  us 
all  the  more  persistent  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  against  deceit  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  Nothing  is  more  contemptible 
than  the  threats  to  do  us  harm  from  men 
who  seek  trade  from  the  farming  and 
gardening  public  through  false  claims  of 
superior  merit  for  ordinary  varieties  under 
fictitious  names.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  gives  us  greater  pleasure  than  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  our  course  by  rep¬ 
utable  seedsmen,  florists  and  nurserymen, 
who  have  nothing  to  fear  and  much  to  gain 
by  the  breaking  down  of  the  iniquitous 
system  by  which  a  few  are  getting  rich  at 
the  expense  of  the  many  who  are  deceived 
by  their  extravagant  descriptions  and  un¬ 
warranted  claims.  The  honest  man  can 
only  gain  by  the  exposure  of  dishonesty. 
There  are  many  good  and  honest  men  in 
the  horticultural  trades;  they  are  well 
known  to  the  public  and  are  prospering  as 
they  deserve. 

Every  man  is  liable  to  error.  Honest 
tradesmen  who  handle  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  varieties,  eager  to  give  their 
customers  all  the  desirable  introductions 
are  certain  to  frequently  list  varieties  of 
little  or  no  merit.  But  these  men  are  to  be 
classed  quite  differently  from  those  who 
persistently  and  constantly  put  out  old 
things  under  new  names,  or  worthless 
“  novelties  ”  under  hifalutin  names  that 
will  catch  the  public  dollar,  regardless  of 
giving  value  for  value. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  also  liable  to  err.  But 
having  for  many  years  run  an  experiment 
station  largely  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testing  these  things,  and  always  seeking 
seeds  or  plants  of  all  the  “novelties” 
offered,  we  have  unusual  advantages  for 
comparison  and  judging  of  the  merits  of 
new  and  old  varieties.  Our  only  object  in 
this  work  is  to  inform  our  readers  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  of  what  is  good  and 
bad  in  the  seeds,  plants,  animals,  fertilizers, 
implements  and  machinery,  etc.,  which 
come  into  the  farm  economy.  In  this  work 
we  have  the  aid  of  all  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  world,  and  of  hundreds  of 
intelligent,  practical  workers  and  observers 
who  are  constantly  sending  us  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  desire  to  in¬ 
vite  frank  criticism.  We  want  our  errors 
pointed  out  to  us.  We  are  always  ready  to 
correct  misstatements  of  facts  in  these 
columns  We  aim  to  make  a  rural  news¬ 
paper  that  shall  be  of  constant  value  to 
its  readers. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  “Desk”  announced  our 
intention  to  go  to  the  Fairs  this  fall  with 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  The  American  Harden, 
and  friends  were  invited  to  correspond  with 
us  about  going  in  our  company  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
newspaper  and  magazine.  Quite  a  large 
number  have  responded  favorably,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  all  will  represent  our 
common  interests  in  a  worthy  and  accept¬ 
able  manner.  There  are  hundreds  of  fairs, 


however,  and  we  want  one  or  two  wide¬ 
awake,  intelligent  men  and  women  at 
every  one  of  them.  This  is  not  an  un¬ 
pleasant  work,  and  women  may  engage  in 
it  with  propriety  as  well  as  credit  and 
profit  to  themselves.  We  invite  corres¬ 
pondence  from  any  of  our  friends  who  are 
interested  in  learning  about  the  work. 


FOR  INTRODUCTION  ONLY. 

We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  The  American  Garden 
from  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1891,  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  75  cents,  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to 
new  readers. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Live  Stock  in  California.— In  his  re¬ 
cent  exhaustive  “History  of  California” 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  gives  a  long  history  of  the 
live  stock  interests  of  the  State.  It  appears 
that  the  number  of  horned  cattle  there 
incre  sed  from  262,000  in  1850  to  over 
2,000,000  in  1862.  Then  came  a  series  of 
disastrous  droughts,  with  the  result  that 
in  1870  the  cattle  numbered  but  631,000. 
Even  in  1889  there  were  only  about  725,000. 
Of  these  260,000  were  milch  cows,  and  the 
production  of  butter  amounted  to  17,000,000 
pounds,  while  that  of  cheese  was  computed 
at  3,000,000.  Sheep  raising  has  been  more 
successful.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in 
California  last  year  was  4,000,000,  three- 
fourths  of  which  were  high-grade  Merinos. 
The  wool  clip  in  1880  reached  23,000  tons, 
after  which,  however,  it  declined.  The 
average  price  of  California  wool  for  a  dozen 
years  has  exceeded  19  cents  a  pound.  The 
Spanish  horse,  introduced  by  Cortez  into 
Mexico  and  thence  into  California,  is 
neither  honest  nor  gentle.  It  is  small  and 
deficient  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  little 
fitted  for  cart  or  plow.  Through  admixture 
■with  the  larger,  stronger,  and  finer  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds  the  native  mustang  stock  was, 
by  1888,  reduced  to  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
237,700  shown  by  the  census  of  1880.  The 
same  census  placed  the  number  of  mules 
and  asses  at,  28,300.  Draft  oxen  are 
scarcely  at  all  used.  We  may  add  that  the 
number  of  swine  increased  from  2,700  in  1850 
to  603,500  in  1880. 

Holderness  Cattle. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Country  Gentleman  speaks  very 
highly  of  a  herd  of  this  breed  of  cattle, 
which  he  recently  visited  in  Central  New 
York.  From  his  account  of  their  perform¬ 
ances,  they  certainly  are  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  uf  breeders.  The  farm  in  question 
contains  125  acres,  mostly  in  grass  and  pas¬ 
ture,  for  which  the  land  seems  admirably 
adapted.  A  mixture  of  Orchard  Grass  and 
clover  is  preferred,  and  during  two  weeks 
in  June  120  tons  were  cut  aud  secured  in 
excellent  condition  from  30  acres.  The 
principal  income  from  the  farm  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  butter  and  thoroughbred 
stock.  The  herd  at  present  consists  of  20 
cows,  besides  young  stock,  all  of  the  Hol¬ 
derness  breed.  The  cattle  depend  entirely 
on  pasture  in  summer,  and  in  winter  on 
hay,  with  a  small  feed  of  bran.  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  butter  is  over  300  pounds  per 
year;  one  cow  was  shown  that  has  a  record 
of  2)4  pounds  per  day  for  70  consecutive 
days,  from  May  to  August.  Others  have 
produced  50  to  60  pounds  of  milk,  and  all  are 
evidently  deep  milkers.  The  calves,  when 
dropped,  are  small,  but  grow  rapidly.  Some 
of  the  calves  are  sold  when  a  month  or  two 
old  at  $50  each,  and  breeders  from  13  differ¬ 
ent  States  have  made  purchases  from  this 
herd.  What  calves  are  retained  are  raised 
on  skim-milk,  and  when  of  suitable  age 
hay  and  bran  added.  In  this  way  the  mag¬ 
nificent  bull  Acme  2nd,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  herd,  was  raised,  aud  in  his 
two-year  old  form  weighed  1,800  pounds, 
and  his  owner  is  confident  that  when  four 
years  old  his  weight  will  exceed  3,000 
pounds  The  butter  is  sent  regularly  twice 
a  week  to  Utica,  and  used  by  families  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  a  choice  article.  The 
price  received  is  35  cents,  and  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  continuous  supply,  a  part  of  the 
cows  are  allowed  to  calve  during  the  fall. 

Kentucky  Products.— This  State  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  Its  fine  horses  and 
beautiful  women,  and  more  recently  it  is 
coming  into  more  prominence  as  a  dairy 
State.  Dudley  Miller, in  Wallace’s  Monthly, 
says  that  Kentucky  owes  its  wonderful 
success  in  breeding  trotters  to  its  favorable, 
temperate  climate,  pure  air  (due  to  its 
elevation  of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  sea), 
to  its  limestone  water,  nutritious  Blue 
Grass,  and  other  products  of  lime  soil, 
which  hab  a  happy  influence  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  bone  and  muscle  of 
live  stock ;  aud  lastly,  but  perhaps  not 
lenst,  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  who 


have  availed  themselves  of  these  natural 
advantages.  Breeding  trotting  horses  has 
so  rapidly  and  successfully  developed  in 
Kentucky  that  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  profitable  occupations 
of  its  live-stock  breeders.  The  amount  re¬ 
ceived  for  trotting  stock  in  Kentucky  has 
been  gradually  increasing  year  by  year, 
until  it  has  to  be  counted  by  the  millions. 
Last  year  the  sales  in  this  State  amounted 
to  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000  000.  This 
seems  rather  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  breeding  trotting  horses  is  yet  com¬ 
paratively  in  its  infancy.  The  first  record 
of  a  trotting  match  in  America  dates  back 
only  to  1818.  The  breeding  of  trotters  as  a 
business  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  com¬ 
menced  before  1837,  the  year  Andrew  Jack¬ 
son’s  two  sons,  Henry  Clay  8  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  Black  Hawk  were  foaled,  and  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say  1849,  the  date  of  the  birth 
of  Hambletonian  10,  and  that  game  race 
horse,  George  M.  Patchen. 

Our  Cattle  Exports. — In  an  article  on 
the  cattle  trade,  the  Commercial  Bulletin 
gives  some  facts  and  figures  of  interest  to 
our  cattle  breeders  as  showing  the  extent  and 
direction  of  our  live  stock  trade.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  cattle  last  year  were  205,786,  the  av¬ 
erage  value  being  $80.  Most  of  this  export 
was  in  the  regular  course  of  food  trade,  but 
170  sent  to  Central  and  South  America 
averaged  $253  in  value.  The  horses  num¬ 
bered  3,748.  and  the  average  value  was  $158. 
To  Central  and  South  America  there  went 
149,  with  an  individual  value  of  $1,065,  and 
10  went  to  British  Columbia  at  an  average 
value  of  $1,080.  The  sheep  txported  aver¬ 
aged  $2.84  a  head,  but  South  America  took 
131  at  prices  varying  from  $75  to  $145.  Our 
Pan-American  friends  are  liberal  purchasers 
of  our  choicest  animals,  except  Mexico, 
which  sends  us  $6,  $7  and  $8  cattle  and 
horses — her  fierv  mustangs  over  the  border 
— and  takes  back  $50  horses,  and  cattle  at 
$12.50.  The  custom  house  valuation  of 
these  imported  animals  is  less  for  last  year 
than  in  former  years,  and  the  number  de¬ 
clines  largely,  the  reason  being  that  the 
present  condition  of  American  stock  is 
nigh  and  Is  steadily  improving,  and  that 
our  stock  raisers  are  confident  that  the 
standard  may  not  only  be  maintained  but 
advanced. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  says  that  though  silage  con¬ 
tains  considerable  acidity,  even  when  the¬ 
oretically  sweet,  still  no  injurious  effects 
are  experienced  from  feeding  it  to  in-lamb 
ewes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the 
National  Stockman  says  that  from  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  correspondence  he  has  learnt 
that  silage  is  dangerous  in  such  cases, 
causing  weakly  and  puny  lambs,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  deaths,  especially  when 
the  lambs  are  dropped  in  winter. 

Experiments  in  Lamb  Feeding.— Very 
careful  experiments  have  been  made  for 
two  years  in  feeding  lambs  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  results  are  thus  summarized  : 
The  weight  of  evidence  of  all  the  experi¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  results  obtained 
by  other  experimenters  in  the  same  field, 
seem  to  show  :  1.  That  corn,  as  an  exclusive 
grain  ration,  does  not  give  the  best  results, 
either  in  amount,  quality,  or  economy  of 
production,  when  fed  to  growing  or  fatten¬ 
ing  animals.  2.  That  the  amount  of  water 
drunk  (especially  in  the  case  of  lambs)  is  a 
pretty  certain  indication  of  the  rate  of 
gain.  3.  That  the  production  of  wool  is 
very  greatly  dependent  upon  the  nitrogen 
in  the  ration. 

Oil  and  Grade  of  Wool. — The  amount 
of  oil  in  a  fleece  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
grade  to  which  it  belongs,  says  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer.  Usually,  however,  a  very 
oily  fleece  is  of  short  staple — too  short  for 
delaine,  which  must  be  not  less  than  2)4 
inches.  An  oily  fleece  is  frequently  a  very 
choice  one  when  scoured,  the  oil  protecting 
the  staple,  and  preventing  injury  from 
friction,  or  from  becoming  cotted.  It  is 
generally  a  very  strong,  even  fleece,  too,  as 
the  animal  which  produced  it  must  have 
been  well  fed  and  cared  for,  and  the  fibers 
are  therefore  strong  and  even,  without 
breaks  or  joints.  A  heavy  fleece  is  worth 
less  per  pound  than  a  light  one,  because 
the  loss  is  greater  in  scouring.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  equally  as  good,  if  it  is  of  any 
quality.  Such  wool  is  stronger,  better 
grown,  and  generally  of  better  quality 
than  that  grown  on  average  grade  flocks. 
The  only  point  which  can  be  urged  against 
it  is  its  greater  shrinkage.  The  other 
points  are  in  its  favor. 

The  Importance  of  Pure  Water.— 
The  water  furnished  is  of  as  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  feed,  and  the  milk  of  dairy 
cows  may  be  rendered  unwholesome  from 
impure  water  as  well  as  from  improper 
feeding.  An  investigation  just  completed 
in  New  Jersey  furnishes  another  example 
of  the  tiuth  of  this.  An  epidemic  of  ty¬ 
phoid  at  Princeton  has  been  reported  to 
the  State  Board  of  Health  by  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  George  McGuire.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  there  are  nine  serious  cases 
of  typhoid,  and  three  of  them  recently 
proved  fatal.  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs  and 
Prof.  Hartwell’s  sou  were  among  the  vic¬ 
tims.  The  Board  of  Health  made  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  aud  was  surprised  to  fiud  that  all 
the  cases  occurred  in  families  which  used 
the  milk  of  a  dairyman  not  far  from  Prince¬ 
ton.  It  has  been  discovered  that  a  widow 
named  Snook  had  seven  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  about  nine  months  ago,  one  of  which 
proved  fatal.  The  outhouse  of  this  family 
overflows  into  the  little  stream  which  runs 
into  Stony  Brook,  and  from  which  the  herd 
of  the  dairyman  drinks  its  water.  The 
supposition  is  that  the  fever  microbes  have 
multiplied  in  the  little  pools  that  fringe 
each  side  of  the  stream,  were  drank  by  the 
cows,  which  in  turn  poisoned  the  milk. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  July  26,  1890. 

Just  on  the  eve  of  harvest  the  wheat- 
growers  of  N.  D.  have  made  the  startling 
discovery  that  no  elevator  in  the  State  will 
store  grain  this  year.  This  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  elevators  has  been  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
determined  upon  soon  after  the  law  was 
passed  this  year  which  makes  all  public 
elevators  and  warehouses  pay  an  annual 
license  of  $2  50  per  1,000  bushels  capacity. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  crop  of  the  State  has  been 
heretofore  bought  by  the  elevator  companies 
upon  the  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  quota¬ 
tions.  A  farmer  could  store  his  grain  in 
these  elevators  for  15  days  for  nothing,  and 
keep  it  in  store  as  long  as  he  desired  to  pay 
a  small  fee  therefor.  Now  the  elevators 
will  refuse  this  on  the  ground  that  thpy  are 
not  public  elevators,  and  the  farmer  will  be 
compelled  to  sell  his  crop  at  whatever  price 
the  company  chooses  to  allow  him.  In 
most  cases  this  will  leave  him  penniless  for 
the  winter.  The  law  was  supposed  to  be  a 
reasonable  one,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax  not  so  easy  to  evade  as  the  old  tax  law 
proved,  but  the  companies,  in  order  to 
evade  it,  will  resort  to  this  sweeping 
change,  which  will  bring  misery  on  most  of 
the  wheat  growers  of  the  State,  a  class  of 
men  having  from  50  to  500  acres  of  grain, 
which  represents  all  they  have  in  the 
world,  and  which  now  promises  the  first 
actual  return  for  their  labor  in  three  years. 

By  the  plan  of  forcing  private  buyers  out  • 
of  the  small  stations  and  agreeing  upon  a 
price  the  principal  elevators  of  the  State 
will  have,  as  in  the  past,  absolute  control 
of  the  enormous  crop  now  heading  out. 


PiswUauefluai  gVdvflrtijeiittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruclarand  Information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Hr.  A.  LIAUT4RI),  V.  >1..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


NEW  YORK  COU.FOE  OF 

Veterinary  Surgeons 

Lectures  will  begin  Octoh«  r  1, 189'.  For  circular  ad¬ 
dress  Secretary.  332  East  27 th  Street.  New  York  City. 


“v^klGS,  Chesters.Berkshlres.  Polands.  Pox  Hounds. 
Y-*  Beagles,  Collies,  Sellers  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO.. 
JL  m  eat  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 


Eaao,  Comfort  and,  Thrift  1 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINC! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTINO  SWINO  STANCHION. 

tW~  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  froo  Men¬ 
tion  RURAL  NKW  Y'ORKKR. 

F.  G.  PARSOJVS  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  CO..N.Y 


Berkshire 

AND 

Yorkshire 

I’lgs  of  cho'eo 
prize  strains, 
eligible  to  reg- 
1st ry.  Pigs  of 
different  ages 
for  sale.  Prices 
reasonnhlf.V? . 
B  HARVEY, 
West  urovk. 
Pa. 


SHEEP  Shropshire!  LAMBS 

COTS  WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1  :  also  a  few  choice  Bams 
and  Ewes.  1.  2  and  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REUS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  tor  lm 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Seotcn 
Collie  Bitches.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  W.  At'ee  Burpee  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particular*; 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
\VA  1VTKD. 


W„  H.  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPID  QROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOOT 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  OONSUMED 
2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 

L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland, 0- 
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This  crop  will  be  so  large  that  the  rail¬ 
road  companies  have  stated  that  all  the 
railroads  combined  cannot  furnish  cars  to 
move  it  one-tenth  as  fast  as  required. 
The  farmers,  not  having  had  any  notice  of 
this  action  of  the  elevator  men  will  have  no 
time  to  build  granaries  or  warehouses,  and 
as  very  few  of  them  are  provided  with 
these,  and  most  of  them  have  no  means  to 
buy  lumber  to  build  any,  their  condition  is 
pitiable  indeed.  To  add  to  their  dilemma, 
many  of  them  bought  seed  wheat  of  the 
elevator  syndicate  organized  last  spring. 
This  wheat  was  charged  for  at  §1  a  bushel 
and  a  lien  taken  on  the  crop,  which  prevents 
the  farmer  from  doing  anything  with  it  ex¬ 
cept  to  turn  it  over  to  the  company  as  soon 
as  it  is  thrashed. 

Aftek  some  of  the  hottest  weather 
known  in  many  years,  July  has  given  us 
also  the  coldest  on  record,  the  low  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  past  week  being  rendered  more 
palpable  by  the  sudden  and  extreme  change. 
Light  frosts  were  reported  on  Monday 
morning  from  various  points  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Central  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mountainous  portions  of  Mary¬ 
land.  No  serious  damage,  however,  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Webb  has  imported  24  full- 
blood  stallions  and  mares  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  on  his  Vermont  farm.  They  have  been 
selected  with  great  care,  and  are  expected 
to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  stock 
on  t  his  farm  and  through  the  surrounding 
country.  Ten  of  the  animals  arrived  this 
week  in  fine  condition  and  the  remainder  are 
expected  next  week. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  a 
meeting  this  week,  and  several  topics  of 
interest  to  farmers  were  discussed.  The 
matter  of  making  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair  was  talked  over,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  express  their  views  to  the 
Governor.  Farmers’  institutes  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  at  least 
three  or  four  in  different  parts  ol  the  State 
during  the  winter. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  re¬ 
quested  to  apportion  to  New  Jersey  a  share 
of  the  $50,000  appropriated  for  the  culture 
of  sorghum  for  sugar-making.  Delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  National 
Farmers’  Congress,  to  be  held  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  August. 

The  exercises  of  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  of  the  school  building  on  the  farm  of 
the  R.  1.  State  Agricultural  School  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Kingston  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  National  line  steamer,  Egypt,  which 
is  in  the  cattle-carrying  trade  between  this 
city  and  English  ports,  was  burned  at  sea, 
July  10,  while  on  her  way  to  Hull,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  load  of  650  cattle. 

Dr.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Iudustry,  sails  to-day  with  his 
associates,  for  England,  where  he  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  convince  the  British  officials  and 
the  veterinary  profession  there  that  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  is  practically  stamped  out  in 
this  country.  A  dinner  was  given  to  these 
gentlemen  in  this  city  prior  to  their  de¬ 
parture,  at  which  Dr.  Salmon,  after  briefly 
explaining  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
bureau  had  labored  in  contending  with  the 
epidemic,  said  t  hat  the  present  restrictions 
abroad  on  our  foreign  trade  in  cattle  be¬ 
sides  involving  a  direct  loss  of  over  $3,000,- 
000  yearly  to  American  shippers,  meant 
that  the  iarmeis  aud  s'ockmen  in  this 
country  received  $8  or  $10  less  per  head 
than  they  should. 

A  great  commotion  among  the  trunk 
lines  was  caused  when  the  St.  Louis  roads 
reduced  the  basis  on  wool  from  East  St. 
Louis  to  New  York  to  40  cents,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  being  from  a  58  cent  basis.  This 
makes  the  rate  from  East  St.  Louis  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  45  cents ;  to  Philadelphia,  38  cents  ; 
Baltimore,  38  cents,  and  Buffalo,  24>£  cents. 
From  Chicago  the  present  rale  is  5U  cents 
to  New  York,  with  proportionate  rates  to 
other  points.  The  dressed  beef  warfare  it¬ 
self  did  not  make  such  a  commotion  as 
that  caused  by  this  reduction. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives 
having  been  urged  to  quarantine  all  ar¬ 
rivals  of  American  cattle,  the  American 
Minister  of  Agriculture  replied  tuat  there 
was  no  danger  of  infectious  diseases  being 
introduced  through  American  cattle. 

Tennessee  has  just  swung  into  the  agri¬ 
cultural  line,  the  Farmers’  Alliance  having 
captured  the  Democratic  organization,  anil 
nominated  a  complete  farmer’s  ticket.  En¬ 
thusiastic  jubilatmu,  of  course,  among  the 
Grangers.  Nextl 

A  recent  dispatch  announces  that  all  the 
grain  elevators  of  the  firm  of  Gregory 
teou,  one  of  the  largest  grain  buying  firms 
in  the  Northwest,  have  been  sold  to  Rosen 
baum  Bios.,  of  Chicago,  in  the  interests  of 
an  English  syndicate.  The  elevators  are 
located  all  through  Northwestern  Iowa  and 
control  a  large  share  of  the  grain  trade  of 
that  part  of  the  State.  The  purchase  does 
not  take  effect  for  one  year. 

From  present  indications,  the  coming 
World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  will  undoubtedly 
have  one  great  agricultural  interest  much 
better  represented  than  has  been  usual  at 
even  the  greatest  international  expositions. 
That  is  the  dairy  interest.  Delegates  of  27 
dairy  and  breeuers’  associations,  represent¬ 
ing  19  States  met  in  that  city  yesterday  to 
make  preliminary  ariangemeuts  for  such 
an  exhibit.  They  not  only  provided  for  all 
the  preliminary  expenses  incidental  to  the 
thorough  agitation  that  shall  insure  such  a 
display,  but  resolutions  were  adopted  that 
the  World’s  Fair  Directory  be  urged  to  pro¬ 
vide  buildings  suitable  for  caring  for  dairy 
cattle,  milk,  butter,  cheese  aud  machinery 
adequate  to  keeping  working  dairies  on 
exhioitiou  each  day  ot  the  Fair,  that  It  may 
be  educational  as  well  as  artistic,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  visit  every  sec¬ 
tion  ol  Europe  having  dairy  interests  and 
solicit  ex  hi  nits. 


Hkkcuam's  Pills  cure  Cusllveness  aud  Indigestion. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Eggs  have  advanced. 

Lemons  have  sold  at  auction  from  $2. 12 to 
$7  75  per  box. 

CURRANTS  are  very  scarce  but  the  price 
increases  as  the  supply  decreases. 

Huckleberries  sell  quickly  if  of  good 
quality,  but  most  of  the  receipts  are  poor. 

Water-melons  are  holding  their  own 
under  a  supply  that  about  equals  the  de¬ 
mand. 

Blackberries  are  not  in  sufficient  supply 
to  equal  the  demand  and  sell  quickly  if  in 
good  condition. 

Raspberries  are  about  out  of  market, 
but  what  few  arrive  sell  readily  at  seven  to 
10  cents  per  pint  for  good  reds. 

Pears  are  quite  plentiful  and  lower. 
Georgia  sends  large  quantities  of  Le 
Contes.  Sugar  pears,  cooking  pears,  aud 
other  nondescript  kinds  come  from  nearby 
points  and  sell  at  $2  to  $4  per  barrel. 

There  is  a  light  stock  of  beans  in  store, 
and  receipts  are  meager,  so  that  the  light 
demand  keeps  the  stock  reduced,  and  prices 
are  well  sustained.  Foreign  beans  play  an 
important  part  in  the  supply. 

Grapes  designated  simply  as  black  aud 
hailing  from  North  Carolina,  sell  at  four 
to  six  cents  per  pound.  South  Carolina 
Delawares  and  Niagaras  bring  15  to  20 
cents,  while  Georgia  Delawares  bring  10 
to  12  cents. 

Apples  are  plenty  but  a  large  part  of  the 
receipts  are  of  inferior  quality.  Virginia 
sell  at  $1.75  to  $2.50  per  bairel,  75  cents  to 
$1.25  per  crate.  Maryland  $3  to  $3.50  per 
barrel,  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  crate.  Jersey 
and  up  river  at  $1.50  to  $4  per  barrel. 

The  Farmer’s  Review  says  that  prophe¬ 
cies  of  a  shortage  in  the  winter  wheat  crop 
are  confirmed  by  the  late  reports  of  corres¬ 
pondence  relative  to  yield  and  condition  of 
the  grain.  Winter  killing  and  the  ravages 
of  insects  reduced  the  crop  in  Illinois,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Ohio,  Missouri  aud  Michigan.  In 
Kansas  drought  prevented  the  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  berry,  while  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  also  those  of 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  were 
drowned  out  by  the  excessive  rainfall  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  early  spring  months. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  average  con¬ 
dition  f  the  entire  crop,  when  harvesting 
began,  was  20  per  cent,  below  the  average. 
The  Review  estimates  a  total  of  272,344,436 
bushels  as  the  interior  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  States,  but  adds  that,  considering 
the  low  condition  of  wheat  at  harvesting 
time,  the  merchantable  product  will  be 
considerably  less  than  that  figure. 

Boston  Vegetables  and  Fruits.— The 
demand  for  vegetables  is  good,  the  dry 
weather  shortening  the  supply.  Cabbage 
has  had  a  good  season  thus  tar  and  prices 
have  been  above  the  average.  Lettuce  is 
quite  plenty  with  no  reliable  quotations. 
Peas  have  been  in  over  supply,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  prices  are  tending  higher.  Good 
parsley  is  short.  Green  corn  is  coming  for¬ 
ward  but  in  light  supply.  Bunch  beets  are 
$2  and  $3  per  iuO  bunches ;  string  beans  75 
cents  aud  $1  per  bushel,  cabbage  $7  and  $8 
per  100,  carrots  new  $2  per  100  bunches,  caul¬ 
iflower  15  and  20  cents  each,  lettuce  10  to 
15  cents  per  dozen,  onions  new  per  bunch 
two  cents,  peas  green  50  aud  $1.50  per  bushel, 
parsley  $2  50  to  $3.00  per  bushel.  Squash, 
summer,  $2  per  100,  marrow'  $1  50  aud  $1.75 
per  barrel,  turnips,  flat  white,  $1.25  per 
bushel,  tomatoes  hot  house  20  cents  per 
pound,  Southern  $1.75  and  $2.00  per  crate. 
Potatoes  have  been  meeting  with  good  sale, 
the  arrivals  from  Norfolk  and  other  points 
have  been  liberal  and  sell  at  $3.75  and  $4.  per 
barrel.  New  York  potatoes  in  heavy  receipt, 
prime  selling  at  $3.  and  $3.75  per  barrel. 
Native  blueberries  are  arriving  quite  freely 
with  good  demand.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  berries  bring  15  cents,  while 
Southern  berries  sell  as  low  as  10  cents. 
There  are  plenty  of  raspberries,  with  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  lots  sell  as  high  as  25 
cents,  according  to  quality.  New  York 
berries  are  selling  at  from  four  cents  to  six 
cents  for  one-third  quart  cup.  Native  cur¬ 
rants,  choice  and  large,  are  in  good  demand 
aud  Arm  at  10  cents  per  pound,  while  small 
ones  sell  as  low  as  four  cents  to  six  cents 
per  pound.  Cherries  are  in  fair  supply, 
selling  at  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound  tor 
fancy,  large,  dark  ones;  New  York  cherries 
sell  at  eight  cents  to  12  cents.  Much  of  the 
latter  stock  arrives  in  poor  condition. 
Water  melons  are  arriving  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  with  trade  good  ;  sales  take  a  wide 
range  of  from  15  cents  to  30  cents,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  Cantaloupes  are  in  market, 
coming  from  the  South,  at  $3  to  $4  per 
crate  for  choice  ones.  Oranges  are  $5  to  $7 
per  box ;  California  Navels,  $6  aud  $7. 
Lemons,  $4.50  to  $6  per  box ;  fancy,  $6.50. 
Gooseberries,  $1.50  per  half  bushel.  Black¬ 
berries  are  in  heavy  supply,  selling  Jersey 
aud  Wilson  from  five  cents  to  eight  cents; 
Maryland  aud  Delaware,  three  cents  to 
seven  cents. 

From  Producer  to  Retailer.— “  I 
would  like  the  names  of  some  reliable 
grocers  who  would  like  to  get  “good  fresh 
butter  the  year  around  and  not  deal  with 
commission  men.”  This  sentence,  received 
from  one  of  our  friends  some  time  since  ex¬ 
presses  a  want  common  to  thousands  of 
our  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  embraces  that  much  mooted  question, tne 
abolition  of  the  middleman  ;  tne  bringing 
of  the  producer  and  consumer  one  degree 
nearer  together.  The  discussion  it  would 
open  up  would  simply  be  a  repetition  of 
tne  many  times  advanced  arguments,  pro 
and  con  on  this  vexed  middleman  ques¬ 
tion.  borne  of  the  middlemen  may  in 
tune  be  done  away  with,  but  in  our  cities 
at  least,  the  retailer  is  a  necessity.  \\  e  find 
upon  investigation  that  these  prefer,  as  a 
general  thing,  to  deal  with  the  wholesale 
or  commission  merchant.  Here  they  can 
buy  at  any  time  and  in  any  quantity  they 
desire,  aud  can  personally  examine  the 
goods  they  wish  to  purchase.  To  keep 
their  stocks  supplied,  they  must  have  a 
regular  and  constant  source  of  supply.  The 
better  class  grocers,  too,  must  cater  to  their 


trade,  and  as  long  experience  has  taught 
them  what  that  trade  requires,  they  can  be 
more  certain  of  meeting  its  requirements 
by  personal  selection.  But  there  is  now 
and  then  a  grocer  who  buys  butter  and 
perhaps  other  products  directly  from  farms 
and  dairies.  Callanan  &  Kemp,  51  Vesey 
Street,  buy  butter  from  several  farm  dairies, 
but  they  will  buy  nothing  but  the  best 
qualities.  They  say  that  the  trouble  with 
buying  directly  from  the  producers  is  that 
they  can  not  always  get  a  regular  and  con¬ 
stant  supply.  TheD,too,  the  quality  is  not  al¬ 
ways  what  they  want.  They  would  be  glad 
to  buy  directly  from  the  farmers  if  they 
were  certain  of  securing  what  they  want. 
Any  one  wishing  to  try  this  way  of  selling 
butter  would,  perhaps,  do  well  to  write 
them  in  relation  to  the  matter,  stating 
what  they  can  furnish.  One  thing  ship 
pers  must  be  assured  of,  the  grocer  will  be 
the  judge  of  the  produce  he  buys,  no  matter 
what  grade  the  shipper  gives,  and  it  is 
probably  Impossible  to  find  anywhere 
better  judges  of  the  goods  they  handle 
than  are  to  be  found  among  the  New  York 
dealers.  There  are  farmers  who  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  well  to  get  such  a  trade  as 
this,  but  we  are  fully  persuaded,  after  a 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
that  the  average  farmer  would  find  this 
method  but  little,  if  any,  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  sending  his  produce  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  26,  1890 


mixed,  closing  firm.  Sales— No.  3  Mixed,  39c.  elevator; 
No.  3  White,  40}4c.  elevator,  No.  2  Mixed.  40@40%c. 
elevators  No.  2  White.  4H<C^41^c.  elevator:  No  1 
White,  43c  elevator.  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  38® 
4P\;  White  do.  41»48e.;  No.  2  July,  40c.;  do  August  87% 
(a8"c  :  do  September,  35%®36c  ;>io  October.  3 86%c.; 
No.  2  White,  July,  41%c.;  do  August,  89  5-16@39%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  City  dressed  beef  steady  at  5%®,,%c.  for 
Texas  sides,  and  for  native  do  Londou  and 

Liverpoo1  markets  slow  at  4%d  ,  or  scant  8%c.  per  lb. 
for  reirlgerated  beef. 

COWS —Receipts  for  the  week  thus  far,  86  head. 
Market  steady.  Poor  to  prime  cows  range  at  $30® 
$45  per  head. 

CALVES.  — Demand  active,  with  prices  steady  end 
firm  Buttermilk  calves  sold  at  .8»3**c.  per  lb.:  fed 
calves.  4'-4Wc.;  Western  do,  $4  25®$4  70;  poor  to  best 
veals,  5®6%e. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS— Market  for  prime  lambs 
steady  common  to  medium  dull  and  weak  Sheep 
unchanged.  Poor  to  Drime  sheep  sold  at  4%®5%e. 
per  lb.,  a  bunch  of  choice  Ohio  do  at  a$£c.  Lambs 
ranged  6®7>$c.  for  common  to  choice. 

HOGS. — Market  steady  at  $4'3$4  35. 


Pi,$ttUatteou$i  gulmtiising. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


^^^Address  for  circulars  and  lornticn^W 
^of  agents,  P.  K.  DEOERICK  A  CO., 
56  Dederick’s  Works,  -  -  Albany,  X.  V 


Dederick’s  Baling  Presses 

Of  all  sizes  and  styles  always  on  haciL 

They 
are 

or  to  all  other* 

In  power,  ca 


pacity  and 
durability,  for 
proof  order 
on  trial. 

Ltddress 
rof  agents. 


They 
are  light, 
Strong,  ehea.il 
and  durable. 

We  make  a 
full  line  of 
steel  ease 
resses. 


POT 

GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  secure  a  good  crop  next 
season.  Our  plants  are  In  t  ’e  finest  condition.  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  full  directions  mailed  free. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry, >IOCSerrYe" 

50th  Year.  Mention  this  paper. 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  $2  4U®$2  50;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $190;  Pea.  $190;  Rea  Kidney,  $4  00:  White 
Kidney  choice.  $2  S5®$2  40  :  Foreign  Mediums.  $1  5o@ 
$1  65;  California  Lima.  $3  60(3 $3  70-  Italian.  $1  65® 
$1  75.  Green  Peas.  95e.@$l  05.  Scotch  Pease,  $1.10. 

Bonica— New— Elgin,  best,  17®l7%c;  Western,  best 
16%®l?c;  do  prime,  14(S15e;  do  good,  12®  13  do  poor. 
80*11;  State,  Dairy,  half-flrkins,  tubs,  best,  15t$®!6c:  do 
prime.  13®  15;  do  One,  U®12:  Welsh  tubs,  One,  14  315c; 
do  good,  ll@18c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12®13;  do  One,  9@1U;  Western  dairy.  One.  103UC; 
do  fair  8ia9c:  do  poor.  6<®7c:  do  factory,  fresh,  oest 
9«*l0c.  do  prime,  8%®9c;  do  good,  7(*s  ;  do  poor,  5 
®6%o. 

Cheese  — Fancy  White,  7%’37$6c:  fancy  colored  7^c. ; 
fair,  5}$<a6c  ;  light  skims,  4%®5%c ,  skims,  1%®2%c. 

Eoos.-Nearby  fresn,  18®18)4c  ;  Canadian.  16%® 
18c.;  Southern,  15%®17c:  Western,  best.  17%  » 18c. 


The  Enhance  Strawberry, 

the  most  remarkable  berry  ever  produced.  Nothing 
like  It  under  the  sun.  Send  for  description  and  price. 
H.  YOUNG,  Ada,  Ohio. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

SHUSTER’S  GEM— the  flnest  of  all  strawberries. 
Pot-grown  plants  of  all  good  old  and  choice  new 
sorts.  Yield  a  crop  the  first  season  and  never  fail  to 
grow.  Pamphlets  giving  descriptions  and  full  cul¬ 
tural  Instructions  mailed  free. 


Fruits.— Fbk8b  —apples  uer  bbl.  $1  50(3*4  00;  Lem 
ons.  per  box.  $1503$  .  75;  Huckleberries,  10®14c;  Black¬ 
berries,  10(3 15c  ;  Currants  9<®l«c  per  lb  Peaches,  82 
@$2  50  per  crate ;  Watermelons,  Florida  $15(i*$'.'5  per 
ltO:  Musk-melons  gl®$4  50  per  bbl  Le  Conte  Pears, 
»3  50*$4  5u  per  bbl.  southern  Grapes,  owstuc.  per 
basket. 

Domestic  DatED-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7@9c.; 
doebotee,  new.  10®Uc;  prime,  9%<0.9^c;  sliced,  new. 
4)*®6%c:  do  old. 344c;  Chopped, -Uft4%c,  Cores  and 
skins,  15t(g2c.  Cherries,  new.  8®12c;  do,  old,  8®]0c. 

Raspberries,  new  - ;  Blackberries.  3%®4%c. 

Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®22c,  do  do. 
un peeled,  7®10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18 
®15e ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled. 7®9%c:  do  do,  sundrled,  8® 
lie.  Huckleberries,  new,  S®l0c.  Plums,  new,  5&6c 

Game.— Plover,  per  dox,  *1  W)®$1  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  (J0®$2  U0. 

Hat  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best,  85®90c;  do  good, 
60(3?uc:  do  medium.  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed,  80®4De; 
shipping,  SU»40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90c.;  short  rye, 
4U®45c,  oat  aud  wheat,  25c. 

Honey — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll®12c; 
Buckwheat,  10® He:  Beeswax  22®2Sc. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  areuulet.  Fancy, hand-picked, quoted 
8%®89ic,  and  farmers'  grades  at  7%®8c,  Pecans,  9®  10c 

Poulthy.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  13® 
14c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  14®;4c%,  do  common  to, 
good,  l:®18c;  Ducks,  spring,  goou,  13®16 ;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®82  75,  dodark,  do, $1  50«o$l  75 ; 
Chickens,  spring,  13«2oc;  Fowls,  near  by,  14®15c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chlckens-Sprtng,  per  lb,  16®21c; 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb.  14%<®i5c,  uo  Western,  per  lb,  14% 
®15c;  roosters,  per  lb,  s,aS%c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10,3 
He,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  5U«ftS0c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair.  $1  25®$1  37. 

Veuetables. — Potatoes-  Long  Island,  per  bbl  $2  25c3 
$2  50  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $2  25®»2  50;  Sweets,  do  ,  $  )  50 
(sv$5  50.  unions -Potato,  per  bbl  ,  S2  5oi®*3  5U;  tou- 
liecllcut  Red,  do.,  *3<ago  5u  do  White,  do.,  $4  ;  West¬ 
ern,  $2  50®*3;  Jersey,  do,  $3<3$S6U;  Egyptian,-  per 
case,  $1  50®1  75;  Egj  ptian,  per  bag  $1  Sow  el  75.  Cab¬ 
bage,  L.  I.,  per  llO,  $5(®$S,  Corn,  per  100.  5uc®$]  00; 
Tomatoes,  pei  crate,  40®$  50;  Peas,  per  bag,  $i25.» 
$150;  airiug  Beaus,  per  bag.  95es*l;  Cucumbers,  per 
bbl..  $2  25  a$2  50  .  Suuasb  pei  bol..  75c.®$l  25 ;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  $li®$l  25 ,  Egg  Plaut,  per  bbl.,  $3  0o®$5  uo. 

Wool.— There  has  been  a  light  movement  in  wool 
for  the  week  past,  sa  es  being  largely  coufineu  to 
small  lots,  as  manufacturer*  seem  determined  to 
keep  dowu  to  the  most  necessary  wants.  Thete  is 
some  accumulation  of  stocks,  aud  buyers  might  tlud 
bargains  here  and  there,  though  the  feeling'  among 
holders  is  pretty  steady  on  tlue  grades  and  foreign 
stocks. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  The  market  has  developed  considerable 
strength.  The  foreign  news  contributed  largely  to 
tne  rise,  but  there  were  other  influences  which  had 
cocsldtrable  effect.  The  weather  abioad  was  un¬ 
settled,  aud  public  cables  were  generally  stronger, 
while  late  pnvate  advlc  s  reported  au  increase  of 
l%d.  Another  factor  was  the  tun  export  buying,  up 
ward  of  2so,i  liu  busheis  being  taken  on  Tnuisday. 
Baltimore  also  reported  a  fair  shipping  busiuess, 
winch  had  a  stimulating  Influence.  In  additiou  to  me 
above,  a  Westtrn  commercial  journal  w  as  reported 
as  bavins  a  bullish  crop  article,  aud  the  Northw  esteru 
i.ews  was  less  favorable,  sales  Ungraded  Chicago 
Spring,  s8e.:  No  2  Milwaukee,  9S%'a94c.  athaC;  Un¬ 
graded  Winter  Red,  92$i«*9*%c.;  No.  2  Red.  9®98%c. 
stole,  98s c.  afloat ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  quoted  at  r  1  U2 
®gl  02>«  afloat ;  No.  2  July,  9>%ab9c  ,  do  August,  9  % 
(«. s'. c . :  do  September,  95><<96%c.;  do  October,  97c.:  do 
November,  9iTse.;  do  December.  9t>9gt  ss%o  ;  do  Jan 
uary,  as%c.  do  May.  $1 1  U  %c.  KY h.— Stronger 

aud  rainy  active.  \\  esteru,  in  boat-loads,  quoted  at 
58<®bOo.;  Canada.  59%c.  to  arrive;  State.  kou>tjU%c. 
CORN.— Continued  on  theupward  turn.  Crop  reports 
were  unfavorable,  and  a  prominent  Western  trade 
journal  was  quoted  as  sayiug  that  1  e  >ield  woul  1  be 
less  than  the  tasi  two  years,  which  had  a  strengthen 
lug  effect.  Moderate  buying  of  spxit  by  shippers  was 
another  strengthening  t actor,  ana  cabits  were  firmer. 
Sales  Ungraded  Mixed  aud  White,  44(»47%<\;  Steamer 
Mixed,  Hi. ‘4,*  4t)%e.,  afloat  nominal ;  No.  2  Mixed,  4 ajg 
(«4b>se.  elevator  4t>b4®4;e.  afloat,  spot  and  nearby  ; 
No.  2  July,  4n9s®4u^c.,  do  August,  459*(b46%c.,  do 
September.  4b%j*4i%c.;  do  October,  Ib-Npuribsc.  Ou 
the  curb  September  sold  at  4i%c.  OATS.— Also  hard 
ened  as  affected  by  the  rise  In  wheat  and  corn.  The 
spot  market  advanced  %®94<--.  ou  w’lilte  aud.%i#%c,  ou 


J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


\  YOUNG  ENGLISHMAN  with  some  experience, 
good  worker,  wishes  situation  on  a  farm,  to 
board  with  family:  wages  no  object.  Address  H.  J.  B  , 
Box  43,  Leonia,  N  J. 


For  sale. -a  fine  country*  store  prop- 
erty,  in  r  he  centre  of  Village.  Columbia  County. 
New  York,  one  nonrs’  ride  from  Albany.  Trov  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  doing  a  good  business  One  large, 
two.story  an  1  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new.  30x51 
feet  adjoining  same  a  one-story  Building  (new  last 
year),  16x44  feet ;  rented  for  the  Post-Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  tine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price.  #5,(0";  one-third 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  3318,  New 
York  City. 


YOU  CAN  SECURE  ANY 

ARTICLE  NEEDED 

ON  THE  FARM  OR 

IN  THE  HOUSE, 

P  rom  a  reaper  to  an  ice-cream 
freezer  ;  from  a  Percheron  stal¬ 
lion  to  a  Wyandotte  cock,  with¬ 
out  money  cost,  or  by  paying- 
only  a  portion  of  the  same,  by 
getting  subscriptions  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden. 

Tile  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

Times  Building,  I%e>v  York. 


ITIUOI  1  m  riANO.  ORGAN. 

■  ■  ■  VOICE, VIOLIN.irc. 

Under  best  Teachers  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
I  union,  $6  to  $tx>  for  20  lessons;  and  many  Free 
Classes,  Lectures,  Coueerts,  Recitals,  Analy¬ 
ses,  etc.  Elocution  ami  Oratory,  Fine  Arts, 
Literature,  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning. 
BEATTIFTL  HOME  for  Young  Lady  Stu¬ 
dents.  Calendar  free.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept,  u,  iSqo. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY. 

r  ranklin  Boston,  Mass.  E.  Tourjeb,  Dir. 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST.” 


FOR  FREE  CA™£CUE 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


* Rough  on  Rogues.*’ 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


AUGUST. 


Look  out  Western  subscribers 
for  rascals  who  are  working  in 
4*  Central  Illinois.  The  Farmer’s 
Review  says:  “They  claim  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  virus  which  is  said  to  be  a  never- 
failing  preventive  of  hog  cholera.  Twenty- 
five  cents  is  charged  for  each  inoculation  of 
swine,  and  they  give  a  worthless  guarantee 
that  their  remedy  will  prove  successful. 
Their  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  fraud,  and 
when  it  is  so  proven  the  operators  are  al¬ 
ways  out  of  reach.”  Regular  practitioners 
have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  success  in  pre¬ 
venting  cholera  by  inoculation.  These 
frauds  evidently  think  they  can  reap  a  rich 
harvest  from  the  reputation  honest  men 
have  gained.  The  public  should  be  inocu¬ 
lated  while  such  frauds  are  about. 


* 

*  * 


Tuesday  Look  out  that  you  take  a  pair 

5- 


is  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  “agency.” 
He  represented  “  Dear  Mary”  and  dozens 
of  other  young  women.  He  pocketed  all 
money  and  fees  and  made  a  nice  living  out 
of  it.  The  man  who  wrote  the  above  letter 
must  feel  nice  now  ! 

*  *  . 

SfltlirdftV  out  that  you  do  not  sign 

"  petitions  which  do  not  express 
9*  your  sentiments.  Lots  of  peti¬ 
tions  are  presented  for  our  signature.  Now 
somebody  wants  to  retain  the  teacher,  now 
somebody  wants  to  have  a  dog  killed,  some¬ 
body  wants  this  and  somebody  else  wants 
that.  The  result  is  that  people  come  to 
consider  a  petition  of  any  sort  as  a  thing 
that  must  be  signed  anyway.  Don’t  get 
into  that  way  of  thinking.  It  makes  your 
signature  too  cheap.  The  first  you  know 
you  will  be  signing  something  that  will 
get  you  into  trouble.  Have  some  respect 
for  your  signature. 


and  proceed  to  trim  yourself  up  every  now 
and  then.  Bad  habits  and  bad  qualities 
come  sprouting  out  all  over  us.  W e  need 
to  clip  them  off  while  they  are  young  and 
small.  If  we  wait  too  long  they  will  be¬ 
come  large  and  hard  and  it  will  require  an 
axe  and  a  saw  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  let  them  grow,  when  a 
good  pair  of  shears  would  prevent  them. 
Use  the  shears  on  yourself  and  thus  make 
yourself  presentable. 

* 

•  * 

WoHnoeriflV  Look  out  for  counterfeit  $2 
neUUeMIdJ  8ilver  certiflcate8.  Itls  quite 

O.  likely  that  the  heavy  issues  of 
silver  certificates  will  stimulate  counter¬ 
feiters  to  try  to  get  ahead  of  U  ncle  Sam  by 
issuing  a  lot  of  bills  before  the  legitimate 
money  is  ready  to  be  sent  out.  Look  out 
for  them.  Look  out  again  for  “  Preserva- 
liDe.”  Here  we  have  a  note  from  a  leading 
medical  authority :  “  It  is  borax,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  when  added  to  soap  rots  the 
clothing.  How  would  you  like  a  baby  of 
yours  to  be  fed  with  milk  kept  sweet  by 
this  urinary  irritative,  which  causes  disease 
in  strong  persons?”  We  should  feel  like 
using  the  man  who  “  doctored”  the  milk 
for  a  chopping  block. 

» 

•  « 

Thnr<hlflv  This  is  R-  N-"Y-  Day  a8ain- 

111UI0  J  out.  that  you  don’t  “  catch 

7*  a  cold.”  If  you  do  catch  one, 
try  all  the  remedies  proposed  by  our 
doctors  In  this  issue.  If  there  is  anything 
left  of  you  after  this,  you  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  keep  that  fragment  away  from  an¬ 
other  cold  1  Read  what  that  Maryland 
man  has  to  say  about  his  farming.  The 
tree  agent  is  well  patted  on  the  back  this 
week. 

-» 

•  • 

FridflV  Rook  out  what  yon  write  to  uu- 

™  known  parties.  This  advice  is  iu 
O.  line  with  what  we  had  to  say 
about  matrimonial  agencies  last  week.  A 
young  man  was  picked  up  on  the  streets  of 
this  city  while  drunk.  In  his  pocket  was 
found  the  following  letter  from  a  man 
well  known  in  Cayuga  County,  N.Y.:  “  My 
Dear  Mary— I  saw  your  advertisement  in 
the  A.  R.  A.,  and  I  determined  to  answer 
it.  I  live  in  the  beautiful  country  of  which 
you  are  so  fond.  I  am  so  lonely,  as  I  am 
an  orphan,  and  I  have  longed  for  a  wife  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  in  my  heart,  and  even 
now  1  feel  a  strange  love  in  my  heart  for 
my  unknown  beloved.  I  am  well  educated 
and  a  good-looking  young  gentleman,  22 
years  of  age.  I  own  a  farm  of  about  200 
acres.  Forty  thousand  dollars  is  no  object 
at  all,  as  I  have  enough  for  two.  You  have 
all  my  sympathy  (as  well  as  my  love),  for  I 
know  what  it  is  to  have  a  crusty  old  man 
looking  after  any  one.  You  would  smile  if 
you  could  see  me  writing  this.  I  am  seated 
under  an  apple  tree  in  the  orchard.  The  trees 
are  loaded  down  with  blossoms,  and  the 
apple  petals  are  falling  all  around  me.  The 
petals  are  a  sign  of  love,  and  I  wish  they 
could  waft  this  love  of  mine  to  you.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain  your 
loving  friend.”  This  drunken  young  man 


Poultry  Yard. 

Protect  the  chickens  from  rats  and 
other  night  prowling  vermin. 

What  think  you  of  ducks  weighing  10 
pounds  each  at  10  or  11  weeks  of  age  ? 

The  proper  place  for  a  chicken-catching 
cat  is  beneath  the  roots  of  vine  or  tree. 

Feed  has  more  to  do  with  the  quality  of 
a  fowl’s  flesh  than  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Clean,  white  eggs  sell  for  higher  prices 
in  this  market.  Boston  demands  brown 
eggs. 

Furnish  the  fowls  plenty  of  shade. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  poultry  becoming 
sunstruck. 

California  and  the  “Far  West”  are 
growing  in  importance  as  poultry  and  egg- 
producing  territory. 

The  man  who  firmly  believes  that  hens 
don’t  pay,  is  generally  right  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned. 

If  you  can’t  bear  “to  fuss  with  hens,” 
let  them  alone.  They  will  prove  a  source 
of  loss  to  you  if  you  don’t. 

Broken  crockery  pounded  fine  enough, 
so  that  the  fowls  can  swallow  it  readily, 
furnishes  the  best  and  cheapest  grinding 
material  extant.  Fowls  require  not  only 
hard  grinding  material,  but  that  having 
sharp,  ragged  corners  and  edges. 

It  is  not  generally  profitable  to  spend 
time  doctoring  a  sick  hen  unless  she  be  of  a 
particularly  valuable  breed.  Do  all  you 
can  to  keep  hens  in  good  health,  and  if  any 
become  sick  take  the  hatchet  to  them  and 
bury  the  bodies  near  grape  vines  or  trees. 

If  your  chicks  of  all  ages  and  sizes  run 
together,  make  provision  for  feeding  the 
smaller  ones  by  themselves,  so  they  will 
not  be  trampled  on  and  run  over  by  the 
larger  and  stronger.  This  may  be  easily 
accomplished  by  building  a  slatted  coop  into 
which  the  smaller  chicks  can  go  to  be  fed 
and  from  which  the  larger  ones  are  excluded. 
They  will  be  quick  to  learn  and  use  the  ad¬ 
vantage  thus  given  them. 

August  is  usually  the  moulting  season 
of  old  fowls,  and  a  hen  that  does  nofmoult 
during  this  month  isn’t  likely  to  be  worth 
much  as  a  winter  layer.  The  moulting  sea¬ 
son  is  a  severe  drain  upon  fowls,  and  they 
should  be  well  fed  upon  good,  nourishing 
food.  This  not  only  hastens  the  moulting, 
but  keeps  the  fowls  in  good  condition,  so 
that  they  will  be  ready  to  lay  sooner  if  it  be 
desired  to  keep  them,  or  may  be  more  easily 
fattened  if  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  in 
that  way. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks  is  the  best 
time  to  secure  pure-blooded  males  to  breed 
up  your  stock.  Breeders  generally  have  a 
surplus  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  will 
sell  cheaper.  Cockerels  a  little  off  color,  or 
with  other  defects  of  comb  or  plumage,  are 
just  about  as  good  for  this  purpose,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  strong  and  vigorous.  These 
can  usually  be  bought  cheaper.  This  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  im¬ 
prove  a  flock. 

The  only  use  for  a  rooster  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  keep  over,  is  to  confine  him 
with  broody  bens,  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  The  more  gallant 
the  rooster  the  better.  Have  a  roomy,  com¬ 
fortable  coop,  give  the  fowls  a  variety  and 
abundance  of  food,  supply  them  with 
plenty  of  pure  water,  grinding  material, 
green  food,  etc.,  and,  if  they  don’t  begin 
laying  by  the  time  they  are  fat,  sell  them. 
They  will  bring  a  great  deal  more  then 
than  they  will  next  Thanksgiving.  Besides, 
it  pays  better  to  keep  pullets  for  eggs  than 
to  keep  old  hens.  The  highest  prices  are 
obtained  for  eggs  in  late  fall  and  early 


winter,  just  when  the  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets,  if  properly  fed  and  treated,  are  putting 
in  their  best  time. 

Heavy  Weights.— One  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  of  The  Rural  thinks  there  must 
be  some  mistake  when  I  say  ducks  should 
weigh  10  pounds  each.  Well,  there  is.  My 
books  tells  me  that  I  sold  16  ducks,  that 
they  averaged  10  pounds  one  ounce  each, 
and  that  they  were  just  11  weeks  old.  Here 
is  another  such  phenomenon,  and  both  can 
be  backed  by  affidavits.  Two  turkey 
(Bronze)  toms  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
April  were  sold,  as  they  stood,  two  days  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  Day  of  the  same  year. 
The  buyers  took  them  home  alive,  tied 
under  the  seat  of  their  carriage.  As  I  had 
no  means  handy  for  doing  it,  I  asked  the 
buyers  to  weigh  them  when  they  were 
killed,  as  they  handled  very  heavy.  One 
man  forgot  the  weight  of  his :  the  other  did 
not  think  of  it  until  his  turkey  was  dressed 
ready  to  stuff,  and  in  that  condition  he 
weighed  25  pounds.  F.  H.  C. 

E.  R.  Spaulding  tells  the  Poultry  World 
that  the  best  protection  from  hawks  is  an 
abundance  of  natural  cover.  “My  chicken- 
runs  are  among  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
growing  quite  closely  together.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  both  shade,  protection  from  hawks, 
and  good  scratching  ground  among  the 
fallen  leaves.  Since  adopting  this  plan,  I 
have  not  lost  a  chickeD  from  hawks  in  four 
years,  and  I  find  chicks  will  grow  and 
mature  more  rapidly  in  runs  of  this  kind 
than  in  any  others.  Game  chickens  hatched 
in  June  are  in  feather  fit  for  the  show  pen 
by  December.  I  give  a  brood  of  15  birds  a 
run  of  this  kind,  containing  about  30  by  100 
feet,  and  they  grow  better  and  mature 
quicker  than  those  that  have  the  run  of  the 
whole  farm.  Raspberry,  blackberry  bushes 
and  grape  vines  make  good  cover  for 
chicken-yards.  Sunflowers,  or  corn,  planted 
closely  together,  answer  a  good  purpose, 
after  getting  two  feet  high.  Natural  shade 
is  much  better,  both  as  a  cover  from  hawks 
and  a  shade,  than  any  kind  of  artificial 
cover  that  can  be  produced.” 

AFTER  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
about  artificial  incubation,  the  fact  remains 
that  those  who  have  mastered  the  business 
and  who  apply  the  same  tact  and  business 
principles  that  insure  success  in  any 
other  undertaking  will  and  do  succeed  in 
this.  The  incubator  is  a  machine  and  must 
be  properly  operated  the  same  as  any  other 
machine.  Opponents  of  artificial  incuba¬ 
tion  point  triumphantly  to  persons  who 
have  failed  of  success  after  spending  money, 
time  and  eggs  in  a  vain  attempt  to  hatch 
chickens  with  a  wooden  hen.  Well  1  what 
of  it  ?  Thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of 
women  don’t  know  enough  to  hatch  chick¬ 
ens  with  a  live  hen,  and  the  few  chickens 
they  do  secure  are  hatched  in  spite  of  their 
blunders.  The  ordinary  breeder  who 
hatches  and  brings  to  maturity  50  chickens 
from  each  100  eggs  placed  under  hens  is 
doing  well,  much  better  than  the  country 
at  large  will  average.  The  breeder  who 
does  his  work  with  machines  thinks  his 
work  very  poorly  done  if  he  doesn’t 
greatly  exceed  this.  But  incubators  will 
not  pay  the  average  farmer. 

Care  of  Chicks  in  Summer — Attention 
must  be  given  to  the  food  of  young  chicks 
in  hot  weather.  Many  will  mix  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  corn-meal,  feed  it  quite  wet  and 
then  wonder  why  their  pets  died.  Chickens 
do  not  fully  digest  this,  and  it  passes  from 
the  crop  to  the  intestines  where  little  white 
worms  are  bred,  which  cause  an  irritation 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  resulting  in 
diarrhoea  and  death.  Any  one  can  satisfy 
himself  of  the  presence  of  these  pests  by 
examination.  Meal  should  never  be  used 
in  hot  weather  until  the  chicks  are  of  good 
size,  and  then  it  should  be  mixed  up  stiffly. 
Stale  bread  is  excellent  for  them.  Feed 
dry  and  give  what  they  will  eat  several 
times  a  day.  Follow  this  with  wheat,  oats 
and  cracked  corn.  Be  sure  they  have  good, 
fresh,  drinking  water  and  plenty  of  it. 
Disease  is  often  caused  by  filthy  water  in  the 
drinking  vessels.  Provide  a  daily  ration 
of  some  kind  of  green  food  if  they  cannot 
procure  this  for  themselves.  Always  be 
sure  they  have  some  means  of  shelter  from 
the  sudden  storms  and  shade  from  the  hot 
sun.  Animal  food  in  some  form  must  be 
provided  also,  or  they  will  actually  eat 
each  other  if  it  be  withheld.  I  have  seen 
chicks  nearly  scalped  by  their  fellows.  A 
feed  of  raw  meat  or  beef  scraps  and  desic 
cated  fish  mixed  stiffly  with  meal  will 
satisfy  the  craving  they  have  for  this  food. 
Their  houses  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  all  the  droppings  should  often  be  re 
moved.  If  the  above  rules  are  followed,  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  raise 
good,  strong,  healthy  chicks  with  little 
trouble  from  disease.  P. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  wh,ch  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  Invaluable  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Countru  Gent  lew  in:  “It  Is  just  such  a  portable  book 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  Hardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  Its  condensed  information  on  ihe 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.”  .  . 

Dr.  E  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says :  “  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  pract  cal,  every-day  Information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  Into 
smaller  compass  than  Is  contained  in  tills  little 
manual.”  286  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
$1  00  by  mall  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE-For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  apd  Prices  of  1S89.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Entomology.  Arsenltes  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  Tim  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
Slates.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  In 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
ami  Measures.  Societies.  Hecent  Horticultural 
Literature:  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
1889.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Hants :  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  In  1889.  A  Complete  List  Of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  1  or- 
traits  in  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National.  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Ye  ir.  Horticulture  In  Other 
iAirds.  Price  In  cloth,  about  250  pages.  Illustrated 
$1.00:  paper.  6o  cents. 

THE  HOME  AURF— By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  Insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  Ids  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beaut  Pul  home  estates  In  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist  His  book  is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables :  It  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  of  taste  and  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  no  one  interested  In  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  sonic 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr.  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  in  a  back 
yard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  nuys  this 
book  and  reads  it  carefully,  l.tno  cloth.  Price  $  .51). 

THE  ROSE  ;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 

Etc.-By  H.  B.  Ellwangkr.  “  Mr.  EllwaugePs  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  lu  America, 
which  lias  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  thev  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,'  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  Improved,  in 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  or 
diseases  and  Insect  enemles-the  work  Is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9  b 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  is  the  result  or  great  care  and  much  labor.”— 
Countrg  Gentleman.  ltSmo.  cloth.  Price.  $1.25. 

MV  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN-By  Chahi.k-s 
Barnard.  “  Mr.  Barnard,’  ’  says  Garden  and  f  orest, 
“Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  thuu 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  this  little  volume. 
Into  the  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
Information,  conveyed  In  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "  Handkerchief  Garden”  was  a  house  plot  In  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
It  yielded  him  *  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49,  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
pa  tier.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P 

Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
tills  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  Umo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING-How  to  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Ixdsure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  16nio.  cioth.  with  frontispiece,  $1.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deni  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  In  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  u  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $1.60. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Petek  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  In  its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phuse  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touched  upon  in  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  ami  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably.  3,0  pages,  full 
cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE— By  Peter 
Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treatlug 
of  plants  and  flowers,  ns  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  $2  (A). 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  Is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  It  treats:  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
Indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  paid,  $1.5u. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAY8-By  Wm.  Crozikr 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  In  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tne  work  Is  touched  upon 
aud  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  paid,  $2.50. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Delaware. 

Dover,  Kent  County,  July  12. — The  har¬ 
vest  work  of  the  season  is  about  over.  The 
hay  crop  has  been  housed  in  fine  condition, 
ns  we  have  had  very  little  rain  for  a  month. 
Hay  is  a  fair  crop.  The  harvest  began 
about  June  18,  and  thrashing  within  a 
week  afterwards,  and  with  another  week  of 
good  weather,  the  latter  will  be  finished. 
Wheat  is  not  above  two-thirds  of  a  crop, 
if  that.  The  yield  is  from  six  to  18  bushels 
per  acre.  The  straw  is  heavy.  Corn  is 
very  uneven ;  some  fields  will  hide  a 
horse ;  others  will  not  be  over  18  inches 
high.  Rain  is  much  needed  in  this  section. 
Crops  of  all  kinds  are  suffering,  especially 
corn  and  grass.  Early  potatoes  are  a  very 
poor  crop,  and  there  is  but  little  fruit  in 
the  market — no  peaches  and  but  few  pears 
or  apples.  The  strawberry  crop,  although 
not  large,  yielded  the  growers  a  fine  profit. 
The  present  outlook  is  anything  but  bright 
for  the  farmers.  Last  Wednesday  was  the 
hottest  day  so  far— 101  in  the  shade — with 
a  stiff  wind  blowing.  The  fly  season  is 
about  two  months  earlier  than  usual.  I 
have  never  seen  the  pests  worse  than  now  ; 
stock  can  scarcely  feed  during  the  day. 
Wheat  (new)  80  cents  ;  corn,  45  cents ;  oats, 
40  cents;  butter,  12@20  cents;  eggs,  15 
cents  ;  fresh  trout,  10@15  cents  per  string ; 
truck  of  all  kinds  low.  A  G.  s. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  County,  July  12. — 
Thirty  days  ago  we  had  some  rain,  and  this 
morning  at  4  A.  M.  it  commenced  to  drizzle. 
The  temperature  during  the  30  days  has  been 
unparalleled.  Our  nights  and  mornings 
are  always  cool,  but  the  thermometer  in 
the  middle  ot  the  day  in  July  and  August 
ranges  from  80  to  90  degrees.  The  tem¬ 
perature  this  year,  however,  is  entirely  ex¬ 
ceptional.  During  the  past  month  the 
temperature  commenced  at  about  80  de¬ 
grees  in  the  morning  and  hardly  failed 
once  to  reach  100  in  the  shade.  Indeed 
there  has  been  hardly  a  day  on  which  the 
thermometer  failed  to  reach  105  degrees  at 
3  P.  M.  The  great  heat  and  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  rain  during  this  period,  have  had 
serious  effects  on  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Corn  that  was  not  planted  either 
early  or  late  has  been  damaged,  probably 
seriously.  That  portion  that  was  planted 
about  May  1,  is  badly  burned,  while  that 
planted  about  the  15th  of  April  or  the  15th 
of  May  is  comparatively  safe,  so  far.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  over  and  the  thrashing 
machine  reveals  a  big  crop  of  unusually 
good  quality.  Oats  and  Timothy  were  cut 
rather  short  by  heat.  Strawberries  just  es¬ 
caped  the  drought,  but  blackberries  per¬ 
ished  on  the  withered  branches.  Apples 
are  stunted.  Early  potatoes  were  a  good 
,  crop,  but  the  main  crop  is  yet  uncertain. 
The  numbers  of  farm  mortgages  are  being 
gradually  reduced.  j.  B. 

Iowa. 

Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  July  19. — 
This  has  been  one  of  Iowa's  hard  seasons — 
very  dry  in  the  early  spring ;  in  fact,  no 
rain  has  fallen  since  April  or  May.  During 
the  first  half  of  June  we  had  fine  rains,  and 
we  thought  water  enough  fell  to  insure 
good  crops  and  to  fill  our  nearly  dry  wells ; 
but  we  were  disappointed  ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  rain  ceased  the  hottest  weather  ever 
known  here  set  in,  and  we  have  had  dry, 
hot,  scorching  winds  from  the  South  for 
five  weeks,  which  have  nearly  scorched  up 
all  crops  and  made  the  ground  too  dry  to 
plow.  Oats  and  hay  are  badly  blighted. 
Corn  is  burned  to  the  top  and  the  crop  is 
late  and  almost  past  help  from  rain,  even 
if  it  should  rain  soon.  The  corn  tassels 
blight  as  soon  as  they  are  out.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  are  nearly  a  total  failure.  They  are 
selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
There  is  very  little  garden  truck  on  our 
market  and  what  there  is  is  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  but  is  bringing  a  high  price.  There  is 
no  hope  for  late  potatoes  or  cabbage  in  this 
section.  There  was  a  large  crop  of  berries 
which  got  cooked  on  the  bushes.  Pastures 
would  burn  over  in  many  places  if  set  on 
lire.  Water  is  very  low  and  scarce.  Many 
wells  are  dry  and  stock  is  driven  for  miles 
to  water.  Apples  are  a  poor  crop.  There 
is  no  prospect  for  a  half  crop  of  anythiug 
in  this  section,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  of 
laiusoon.  Even  if  it  would  rain  now  it 
could  only  help  us  out  on  grass  and  water 
for  our  stock.  Ours  is  a  gloomy  prospect 
now.  F.  s.  W. 


FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

( Continued .) 

Numerous  reports  from  Washington 
depict  in  lively  colors  the  consternation  ex. 
cited  by  the  political  activity  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  and  other  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  among  most  of  the  Congressmen 


from  the  South  and  West,  who  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  re-election.  While  the  support  of 
these  organizations  is  in  every  case  a  tower 
of  strength,  their  antagonism  is  always  a 
dangerous  or  disastrous  obstacle  on  the 
road  to  success.  Still  many  of  the  old  Con¬ 
gressional  “  war-horses,”  however  anxious 
to  return  to  Washington,  cannot  consis¬ 
tently  with  their  honest  convictions  or 
past  records,  accede  to  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  agricultural  associations,  not  a  few 
of  which  are  decidedly  socialistic  or  semi- 
socialistic  in  character.  The  nature  of  the 
opposition  such  men  are  generally  likely  to 
encounter,  especially  in  rural  districts,  can 
be  readily  inferred  from  the  part  farmers 
are  taking  in  politics  in  about  18  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  specimen 

cases  of  which  are  here  given. 

*  *  * 

In  Kansas,  never  in  the  history  of  the 
State  has  there  been  such  a  political  awak¬ 
ening  or  so  strong  a  disposition  to  make 
old  political  hacks  walk  the  plank.  The 
Farmers’  Alliance  there  is  now  upwards  of 
75,000  strong,  and  has  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Grange  and  other  agricultural 
organizations,  as  well  as  of  the  Knights 
and  Federation  of  Labor.  United  they  in¬ 
tend  to  start  independent  Congressional, 
State  and  county  tickets.  President  Clover, 
of  the  Alliance,  is  pretty  certain  to  be  the 
candidate  for  governor,  and  if  the  rest  of 
the  State  ticket  is  judiciously  selected,  it 
will  have  a  fair  fighting  chance  of  success, 
as  the  Prohibitionists  are  also  disgruntled 
with  the  present  Republican  control  of  the 
State.  All  the  revolting  organizations  are 
very  bitter  against  the  old  office-holders, 
who  have  been,  it  is  charged,  unscrupu¬ 
lously  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  people.  “  Nothing  for  him  who 
seeks  office  !”  is  inscribed  on  the  banners  of 
the  Alliance.  The  sub-Alliances  in  some 
of  the  counties  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  will 
support  no  man  who  has  ever  held  an 
office  or  who  has  even  asked  for  one ;  while 
the  Barber  County  Alliance  says  that  its 
support  for  district  judge  shall  be  given 
only  to  a  farmer,  and  never  to  a  lawyer.  A 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  agricultural  organizations  have  been 
Republicans,  and  as  there  will  be  three 
parties  in  the  field  at  the  next  election,  the 
Democrats  hope  to  gain  several  Congress¬ 
men  and  members  of  the  State  legislature. 
The  Alliance  is  making  a  special  effort  to 
capture  the  legislature,  as  it  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  re-election  of  Senator  In¬ 
galls,  whose  successor  is  to  be  chosen  by 
the  next  legislature.  There  is  no  question 
that  19  out  of  every  20  of  the  sub  Alliances 
are  against  him,  and  every  Alliance  candi¬ 
date  hitherto  nominated  has  been  com 
pelled  to  pledge  himself  against  the  re- 
election  of  the  vitriolic  Senator.  Kansas, 
however,  is  the  “banner”  Republican 
State  in  the  Union,  and  boasts  of  a 
Republican  majority  of  S2,000,  which 
is  expected  to  grow  until  it  reaches 
Texas’s  Democratic  majority  of  150,- 
000,  and  the  Republicans  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  declare  they  have  no  fear  of  defeat. 
The  farmers  of  Kansas  are  almost  as  bitter 
against  the  McKinley  tariff  as  those  of 
Minnesota,  who,  in  their  recent  State  con¬ 
vention,  denounced  it  as  "the  crowning 
infamy  of  Protection.”  To  strengthen  its 
case,  the  State  Alliance  has  been  recently 
investigating  the  condition  of  its  members. 
The  results  show  that  out  of  73,000  mem¬ 
bers  reported,  only  7,500  had  unincumoered 
farms,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  carry¬ 
ing  mortgages  on  chattels.  Against  these 
7,500  owners  of  unincumbered  farms,  there 
are  21,000  men  who  rent  farms,  many  of 
which  were  formerly  owned  by  ^hem,  but 
have  been  lost  by  foreclosure.  The  remain¬ 
ing  44,000  hold  farms  subject  to  mortgage 
claims  aggregating  $140,563,134,  and  the  as¬ 
tounding  assertion  is  made  that  a  majority 
of  them  have  defaulted  in  their  interest 
and  may  be  sold  out  at  any  time  under 
foreclosure  suits.  Figures  gathered  for  a 
purpose  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  certainly  appears 
time  for  Kansas  farmers  to  take  some  ac¬ 
tion  to  help  themselves.  In  Kansas  the 
race  question  does  not  enter  Into  the 
present  political  embroglio.  According  to 
the  census  of  ’80,  out  of  302,944  males  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations  in  the 
State,  206,080  were  employed  in  one  branch 

or  another  of  agriculture. 

♦  *  * 

In  South  Carolina  since  the  overthrow 
of  the  “carpet-baggers,”  the  Republicau 
party  has  had  no  show,  and  now  there  is  no 
Democratic  party,  the  Tiliman  and  anti- 
Tillman  parties  having  taken  its  place. 
Both  sides  assert  vociferously  that  they  will 
abide  by  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic 
convention  in  September;  but  each  side 
discredits  the  assertion  of  the  other.  The 
political  campaign  which  has  now  been 


carried  on  for  about  six  weeks,  is  the  flerce- 
est  and  strangest  that  has  ever  agitated  the 
State,  and  is  growing  more  and  more  bitter 
as  it  progresses.  “Farmer  Ben  Tillman,” 
the  farmers’  candidate,  has  only  one  eye, 
dresses  like  a  farmer,  is  a  ready  writer  and 
speaker,  and  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
farmers’  movement  for  years.  He  has  the 
vast  majority  of  the  farmers  with  him,  and, 
according  to  the  latest  accounts,  is  steadily 
gaining  strength.  There  are  1,030  active 
Alliances  in  the  State  and  the  labor  organi¬ 
zations  sympathize  with  them.  Tillman 
has  been  vigorously  stumpingthe  State  and 
speaking  from  the  same  platform  with  one 
or  two  of  his  opponents.  The  speakers  are 
frequently  obstreperously  interrupted,  and 
grossly  insulted  and  sometimes  forced  from 
the  platform,  and  occasionally  the  stronger 
party  drives  the  weaker  from  the  field.  The 
Tillmanites  are  always  most  numerous  in 
country  places,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  anti- 
Tillmanites  outnumber  them  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  general  outside  opinion  is 
that  for  vigorous  oratory  adapted  to  liis 
audiences,  Tillman  has  hitherto  far  out¬ 
ranked  any  of  his  opponents.  He  charges 
that  the  State  has  been  too  long  under  the 
control  of  one  faction  of  the  Democratic 
party  ;  that  this  has  always  been  actuated 
by  strong  aristocratic  tendencies,  and  that 
while  favoring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  it  has  defrauded  the  farmers  of 
their  just  share  in  the  government,  failed 
to  pay  due  attention  to  their  just  com¬ 
plaints  and  imposed  upon  them  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  burthens  of  the 
State.  He  accuses  the  present  officials  of 
mismanagement,  faithlessness  and  parti¬ 
ality,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
have  enthusiastically  echoed  his  denuncia¬ 
tions.  So  virulent  are  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  aroused  during  the  canvass  that 
both  Ben  Tillman  and  his  brother,  Con¬ 
gressman  Tillman,  openly  declare  that 
they  expect  the  former  to  be  assassinated 
before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The 
anti-Tillmanites  most  emphatically  assev¬ 
erate  that  Tillman  shall  never,  never  be 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Barring  his 
death,  his  chances  of  securing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nomination  are  now  considered  fav¬ 
orable.  Of  the  seven  Congressmen  from 
South  Carolina  the  Tillmanites  appear  to 
be  certain  of  electing  six,  and  perhaps  the 
seven.  The  race  question  has  a  domin¬ 
ant  influence  in  Palmetto  State  politics. 
Of  the  272,015  males  engaged  in  all  the  oc¬ 
cupations  enumerated  in  the  census  of  1380, 
208,672  were  employed  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture,  and  of  these  116,- 
695  were  laborers,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
colored.  The  total  population  of  the  State 
was  995,577,  of  whom  891,105  were  whites 
and  604,332  colored,  so  that  the  colored  pop¬ 
ulation  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
white  ;  hence  the  vital  necessity  of  unity  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  maintain  their 
cherished  ascendency. 

♦  *  * 

In  Georgia  the  Farmers’  Alliance  is  the 
Democratic  party,  or  rather  the  Democratic 
party  is  a  part  of  the  Alliance,  which  has 
swallowed  it.  True,  some  old,  moss-grown 
Bourbon  Democrats  still  insist  that  their 
party  has  captured  the  Alliance;  but  if  so 
it  has  been  done  in  the  same  way  that  Jonah 
got  away  with  the  whale.  It  Is,  therefore, 
broadly  charged  by  many  influential  Dem¬ 
ocratic  papers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  the  Georgia  Democrats  have  become 
agricultural  socialists,  as  some  of  the 
schemes  of  the  Alliance  have  a  decidedlv 
socialistic  character.  Of  these  the  most 
notable  is  the  sub-treasury  or  government 
warehouse  project  which  is  still  a  very  live 
issue  in  bouthern  politics.  This  scheme  is 
the  touchstone  applied  to  every  Congres¬ 
sional  candidate,  not  only  in  Georgia  but  in 
several  of  the  other  Southern  States  also. 
Most  of  the  present  members  of  Congress 
from  that  section  who  are  seeking  re- 
election,  repudiate  this  “  financial  heresy,” 
altogether;  and  hence  most  likely  a  large 
proportion  of  them  will  be  elected  to  stay 
home.  In  Georgia  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  Alliance  will  elect  all  its  candidates, both 
Federal  and  State.  W.  J.  Northen,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  is 
certain  to  be  the  next  Governor,  and  Col. 
Leonidas  Livingston,  President  of  the 
State  Alliance,  a  man  of  great  talent, 
magnetic  presence,  captivating  eloquence 
and  unbounded  ambition,  was  nominated 
for  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District,  the 
other  day,  against  Congressman  Stewart, 
the  present  Representative,  who  sought  a 
re-election.  The  first  primary  was  held  in 
Walton  County  last  Saturday  night,  and 
there  Stewart  was  so  unmercifully  routed 
that  he  gave  to  the  press  his  letter  of  decli¬ 
nation  on  Monday  morning.  So  over¬ 
whelming  was  the  defeat  that  the  demoral¬ 
ization  caused  by  it  among  the  Bourbon 
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Democrats  has  spread  into  other  districts, 
and  all  other  Congressmen  seeking  a  re¬ 
newal  of  office  are  on  the  “  ragged  edge,” 
unless  they  are  indorsed  by  the  farmers. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  conceded  that  Gen.  J. 
B.  Gordon,  the  soldiers’  darling,  was 
certain  to  succeed  Senator  Joseph  E. 
Brown  in  the  United  States  Senate.  So 
confident  were  the  General  and  his  friends 
that  he  would  meet  with  no  opposition, 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  get  commit¬ 
tals  for  him  in  the  county  meetings.  The 
men  already  named  are  members  of  the 
Alliance  and  are  unpledged.  The  remark¬ 
able  success  of  Livingston  in  routing 
Stewart,  has  fired  the  farmers  of  the  State 
with  the  ambition  of  sending  him  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  would 
easily  become  the  leader  of  the  farmers’ 
party.  He  has  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  leadership  not  in  Georgia  alone,  for 
from  every  Alliance  in  the  Union  come  ex¬ 
pressions  of  a  desire  that  he  should  take 
up  the  gage  of  battle  against  Gordon  In 
the  Senatorial  arena.  Hitherto  every  issue 
has  been  subordinated  to  that  of  the 
farmer.  The  State  legislature  will  be 
overwhelmingly  agricultural,  and  as  the 
Alliance  will  have  at  least  75  members 
in  the  Lower  House,  it  may  not  think 
its  victory  complete  unless  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Of  course,  the  race  question  enters  very 
strongly  into  politics  in  Georgia  as  in  all 
the  other  Southern  States.  In  1880,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  of  the  445,530 
males  engaged  in  all  named  occupations  in 
that  State,  329,856  were  employed  in  some 
branch  of  agriculture.  Of  them  52  were 
stock  raisers,  drovers  or  herders ;  547 
gardeners,  nurserymen  and  vine-growers ; 
139,618  farmers  and  planters;  and  187,275 
agricultural  laborers.  As  in  all  the  other 
far  Southern  States,  nearly  all  the  farm 
laborers  are  colored,  though  the  number  of 
white  agricultural  laborers  is  considerably 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1890  than  it  was  in  1880.  In  the 
latter  year,  of  the  total  population  of 
Georgia,  numbering  1,542,039,  816,906  were 
white,  and  725,133  colored. 

(To  be  continued.) 


One  of  the  most  successful  poultry  spec¬ 
ialists  in  the  East  says  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualifications  of  a  large  poultry 
breeder  ever  has  been — and  will  continue  to 
be — brains. 
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Humorous. 

Collars  and  Cuffs.— “Why  did  you 
cuff  that  poor  dog  S'”  “Because  he’d  lost 
his  collar.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Kven  the  patent  labor-saving,  self-bind¬ 
ing  reaper  goes  against  the  grain  this  hot 
weather. — Bingham  ton  Repu  blican. 

Some  of  our  Congressmen  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  break  their  records  if  they  knew 
where  they  could  hide  the  pieces. — Phila¬ 
delphia  'Times. 

Couldn’t  Swim.— Bystande^to  man  just 
fallen  into  the  water) :  “  Say  what  are  you 
fishing  for.”  Drowning  Man:  “For  succor!” 
— Bingham  ton  Leader. 

SUE:  “It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
share  your  troubles  and  anxieties.”  He: 
“  But  I  haven’t  any.”  She:  “Oh,  you  will 
have  when  we  are  married.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

“I  SEE  by  your  sign  that  you  are  a  dis 
pensing  druggist.”  “Yes,  sir.”  “What 
do  you  dispense  with  ?  ”  “  With  accuracy, 
sir.”  “  I  was  afraid  you  did.” — N.  Y.  Sun. 

Gus  De  Smith  :  “  I  am  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  your  daughter.”  Judge  Peterby  : 
“  I  suppose  those  ears  are  the  same  ones 
over  which  you  are  in  debt.” — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

“  No,  I  shall  never  marry  any  man.” 
“  Of  course,”  he  replied,  as  he  took  his 
glass  from  his  eye;  “but  what’s  the  matter 
with  your  marrying  me?” — Philadelphia 
Times. 

Grass  Widow.— McFingle  :  “Mrs.  Go- 
phast  is  a  grass  widow,  isn’t  she?  ”  McFan- 
gle:  “  I  never  knew  it.  Why  ?  “  McFingle  : 
“Her  husband  died  of  hay  fever.” — Lau¬ 
rence  American. 

Very  Proper.— Snooper  :  “It  is  proposed 
to  exhibit  Cleopatra’s  tomb  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition.”  Simeral:  “Well,  that’s  all 
right;  she  was  one  of  the  world’s  fair.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Nurse:  “See,  Willie!  you  have  two 
little  brothers.  Aren’t  they  pretty  ?” 
Willie  (remembering  the  usual  disposal  of 
surplus  kittens):  “  Which  one  are  we  going 
to  drown  '{"—America. 

“  I  WONDER  why  Fogg  and  Giles  don’t 
speak  now  ?  They  used  to  be  great  friends.” 
“  The  reason  is  because  Fogg  persisted  in 
telling  Giles  how  to  lay  out  his  flower 
garden.”— Boston  Herald.  • 

The  Proper  Place.— “Should  we  keep 
our  vests  in  the  vestry  ?”  asked  Gilroy. 
"  Yes,”  replied  Larkin  ;  “  and  our  coats  in 
the  coterie,  and  likewise  our  trousers  in 
the  pantry.”— Harper's  Bazar. 

Safe  Amusement.— Mother  (to  Johnny, 
who  is  in  the  next  room):  “Johnny  what 
makes  the  baby  so  quiet  ?  Is  he  in  any 
mischief?”  Johnny:  “No,  marm ;  he’s 
just  playing  with  the  fly  paper,  that’s  all.” 
Boston  Herald. 

Jones’s  Revenge.  —  Muggins :  “  Fun¬ 
niest  thing  happened  the  other  day — Jones 
was  trying  to  make  his  mule  drink  out  of 
a  bucket,  when  the  animal  kicked  him.” 
Cobb:  “Ah,  then,  did  Jones  kick  the 
mule?”  Muggins:  “No,  he  kicked  the 
bucket.” — Life. 

A  Retort  in  Anger.— “You  needn’t 
talk  about  keeping  one’s  w’ord,”  said  a  hus¬ 
band  to  his  wife  during  a  slight  misunder¬ 
standing  ;  “when  I  first  asked  you  to  marry 
me  you  declared  you  wouldn’t  marry  the 
best  man  in  the  world.”  “  Weil,  I  didn’t  1  ” 
snapped  the  wife. — Credit  lost. 
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For  Milking  Cows  with  sore  or 
obstructed  teats. 

Price  25  cents  each ;  5  for  $1.00. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
price.  Send  for  Circulars. 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 

A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


Send  for 
Price-List. 


J.  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  PAIR  OF  LABOE-SAVEBS. 


The  Deere  Potato  Digger. 


IxIGGLNG  potatoes  is  neither  easy  uor  profitable 
t  when  done  with  a  hoe,  but  with  a  DEERE  or 
SHAKER  POTATO  DIGGER,  which  will  tu  n  out  500 
bushels  of  uotatoes  a  day,  potatoes  can  lx*  math*  a 
paying  crop.  The  Deere  Potato  Digger  Is  a  light- 
running,  easy  handling  tool,  that  WILL  PAY  H)R 
ITSELF  IN  TWO  DAYS*  WORK.  The  Shaker  Po¬ 
tato  Digger  Is  a  bel  ter  but  more  expensive  Imple¬ 
ment.  ft  shukes  the  dirt  off  the  potatoes  and  leaves 
them  clean  on  top  of  the  ground  There  Is  no  tool  used 
on  the  farm  that  will  pay  for  Itself  In  any  less  time. 


The  Shaker  Potato  Digger. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


DEERE  &  '.CO.,  MOLINE,  ILL 

If  you  want  to  make  a  profit  on  your  crop  of 
potatoes  this  fall,  buy  one  of  this  pair. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
ftegulallng  w  lnd  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  M ilia  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL, 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  lnd. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

wumroH  mQUHARS  IMPROVED  SEILEY  PATENT 

Illustriitcd  Continuous  liny  and  Straw 

Catalogue.  I\UEN8Efc. 


SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


vJ?,9APb.§A  wa 

utvu  money  by  buying  vehicles  direct  from  the 
uiiitjuftit-turerH.  Em- 1  one  2  cent  stamp  for 


nP 

illustrated  catalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

PRATT  VEHICLE  MFG.CO  “S'EA'S: 

Mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkbr. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  hr 

i  Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  _  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 

Wl.  HoldbjFMnSC.^ 
»ulj,  S53  iir’dwaj,  New  York.  Writ,  for  book  of  proof!  VKKJf. 


in  the  South 
along  tne 
line  of  the 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

UODILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
good  hutilUM^oT'vvYUiTrH  Kood  markets 

lorvour  products,  and  In  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  iu  Agricultural  and  M echan leal P  u  rsu Its.  Jtni 
can  purchuse  111! I  LA.NIKHKkKKKH 

'I'll  K  KTN  Ml  TlUtt  dODILK A  oillQ  HA/1 


r\T>  CAT  TJI  -A  GORDON  PRESS 
I  1  1 Y  rVV  1  J  Hi.  (eight  medium  I,  In  per 
order  :  8x12  chase.  Also  a  small  lot  of  display 
b  and  SO  pair  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cases jin  good 
Br.  Address  G.  T,  T,,  1’.  O,  Dox  3S1U,  N,  1,  City, 


kTTa~I>.  from  XT.  TTR  lK,  >Hl.,  (O  uinmslUuiy 
point  lu  our  terrltoryTatverylowruicH,  GOOD  FOB 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
KTOPPLXG  OFF  AT  l'LEASlIRK  south  of  the 
OII  lb  lllvi-r.  for  further  Informal  km  lu  regard  to 
rules  address  J.  N.  EHERLE,  Lund  and  * 111 ! “J ‘ 
lion  Agent,  No.  428  Chestnut  Street,  HI.  LOUIS, 
MO.  or  G.  W.  KING.  General  Paaaenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R„  MODI  LE,  ALA.  Address  the  A  LA- 
HAM  A  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
oi  HENRY  FONDK,  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 

circulars  or  other  |  HI  ■  I  ■  ||  J|  BJ|  A 

^:izTururiy  IN  ALAdAMA. 


ER  ROOFING 


^  UNEQUALED 

For  IIouso,  Barn, 


INDIAN  A. 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  It  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
14:i  Duane  St..  Now  York  City. 

PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO. 


BRADLEY&CO. 


The  REST  on  Wheel*,  “liuudy"  Wagon 
Buggies,  surreys,  Spindles.  Kuekboards,  Cub 
cords,  Pha-ton*,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc.  .VJ-pngo  catalogue  and  circular, “.Hole 
tu  jiurr/iose  ilirrrt  from  the  iniinnf net  ii  rent FItKK. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

1-1  Warren  St-.  Sir#  York. 
I  P6  »t)S  Sudbury  St.  Boston. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

8CND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DERBY  &  KILMER  DESK  CO. 


Saleroom!, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

23  Causeway  8V,  fioatoo 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Prnaaee,  Grater* 
[levator*,  Pompe,  etc.  Send  for  Oatalogua 
Boomer  A  Boichert  Preu  Co.  11SW.  Water  St.  Syracuse, N.Y 


EVAPORATOR 


rHUI  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

-  The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  sizes  and  priooa.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
HE  BLYMYER  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cln<-InnaU,0- 


flhampion  fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  nans  (connected  by  ai- 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic-  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  as  groat 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  od  a  fence  rail. 

TheC.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO . 

HUDSON.  Ohio. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Bast,  Foos  A  Co.  Springfield,  0. 
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THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

A  LITTLE  CREAMERY— PLAIN.  PRACTICAL  AND  PROFITABLE. 

IT  seems  to  be  a  very  common  idea  among  farmers  that 
a  creamery  to  be  successful  must  be  an  elaborate 
affair,  and  that  half  a  dozen  men  are  needed  to  operate 
it  properly.  Especially  is  this  true  when  applied  to  co¬ 
operative  creameries.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  them  are 
failures  is  that,  first,  the  plant  and  machinery  cost  too 
much;  and,  second,  altogether  too  many  officers,  salesmen, 
cheese-makers,  butter-makers,  etc,  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie.  When  a  neighborhood  creamery  is  properly  erected, 
equipped  and  managed  by  a  live  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  business  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  of  its  being  a  prosper¬ 
ous  institution  from  the  start.  A  dozen 
men  could  erect  such  a  creamery  as  is 
shown  on  this  page,  without  feeling  the 
cost  very  much,  and  yet  have  a  model 
creamery  in  miniature. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  IsaacBud- 
long,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  finding  that 
milk  was  not  bringing  as  satisfactory 
prices  when  shipped  to  Rochester  as 
formerly,  decided  to  erect  a  creamery, 
and  work  up  the  milk  from  his  cows  into 
more  salable  products  at  home.  With 
his  usual  energy  he  began  operations, 
and  the  creamery  in  the  cut  was  soon 
finished  and  furnished  with  the  most 
modern  appliances  for  the  manufacture 
of  gilt-edged  butter.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  (see  Fig.  195)  is  40  by  40  feet,  with  adjoining  milk-room 
30  by  12  feet,  and  the  cost  with  all  the  equipment  was  less 
than  $1,000.  All  the  milk  used  in  this  creamery  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farm  of  900  acres,  and  from  115  cows.  Many 
of  these  cows  are  now  dry,  the  idea  being  to  make  all  the 
butter  possible  in  the  winter.  Labor  is  cheaper  then,  and 
the  price  for  the  product  is  decidedly  higher  than  during 
the  summer  months.  The  butter-room  is  ceiled  inside 
with  matched  stuff  and  oiled,  but  the  milk-room  (see  Fig. 
196),  Is  left  in  the  rough.  Three  large  Cooley  creamers, 
holding  144  quarts  each,  stand  on  one  side  of  the 
milk-room  and  partly  across  one  end.  Each 
creamer  has  eight  18-quart  cans,  which  are  sub¬ 
merged  in  ice  water  that  has  been  previously 
reduced  to  a  temperature  of  45  degrees.  The 
Cooleys  as  far  as  possible  are  used  for  night’s 
milk,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  them  20 
hours  before  it  is  skimmed.  On  the  south  side, 
as  Fig.  196  shows,  there  is  one  vat  20  feet  long, 
four  feet  wide,  made  double,  and  filled  in  with 
sawdust  sunk  in  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the 
floor.  This  vat  has  a  capacity  of  30  Fairlamb 
cans,  holding  in  all  600  quarts.  The  Fairlamb 
cans  are  not  submerged  in  the  ice  water  as  the 
Coolej  s  are,  and  have  to  be  skimmed  with  a  sur¬ 
face  skimmer.  The  morning’s  milk  is  placed  in 
these  cans,  and  left  until  the  next  morning  be¬ 
fore  skimming. 

The  main  building  is  divided  into  two  rooms. 

A  small  one  in  the  left-hand  corner  contains  a 
four- horse  power  Shipman  engine  for  running 
the  machinery.  This  engine  uses  kerosene  as  a 
motive  power,  and  consumes  when  ruuning  60 
pounds  of  steam,  a  gallon  an  hour,  costing  5>$ 
cents  when  boucht  bvthe  barrel.  The  other  room  occupies 
three-fourths  of  the  space,  is  devoted  to  butter-making,  and 
is  well  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  A  large  cream  vat  hold¬ 
ing  300  gallons  rests  in  a  tauk  that  is  kept  filled  with  ice 
water.  The  cream  is  allowed  to  ripen  in  this  vat  for  24 
hours  before  it  is  churned.  Opposite  the  cream  vat 
stands  a  rectangular  churn  holding  250  gallons,  and  mak¬ 
ing  40  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cream  is  churned  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees.  When  the  butter  is  in  the 
granular  state,  it  is  washed  and  then  worked  by  a  Mason 
No.  2  power  butter-worker,  having  a  capacity  of  100 
pounds  at  one  time.  At  first  a  hand-worker  was  used,  but 
soon  it  was  found  that  it  destroyed  the  grain,  and  so  it 
was  abandoned  for  the  Mason,  which  makes  a  fine  quality 
of  butter  without  injuring  the  grain  in  the  least.  Back  of 
the  cream  vat  and  in  one  corner  is  the  cooler  for  storing 
the  butter,  but  there  is  no  use  for  it  now  as  butter  is  rarely 
kept  over-night.  The  output  of  butter  at  present  is  only 
about  300  pounds  per  week,  as  the  larger  share  of  the  cream 


is  shipped  to  Rochester,  bringing  prices  that  would  equal 
25  cents  per  pound  for  butter  without  the  expense  of 
making  it.  Last  winter,  however,  600  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  were  made.  About  half  of  it  is  made  into  pound 
prints,  and  the  rest  is  packed  into  tubs  and  crocks.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  wasted  here.  Half  the  skimmed  milk  is  sold  to 
peddlers  in  Rochester  at  a  cent  per  quart,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  fed  to  swine.  One  man  does  all  the  creamery 
work,  and  has  a  boy  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  to  help 
wash  cans,  etc.  The  average  price  for  the  butter  last  year 
was  25  cents  per  pound,  and  what  is  being  made  now  sells 
at  23  cents.  The  above  prices  show  the  superiority  of  the 
product. 

The  Budlong  Jersey  Creamery,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  a 
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A  LITTLE  CREAMERY  IN  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY.  Fig.  195 


success  from  its  inception,  and  shows  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  creamery  line  by  a  farmer.  Mr.  Budlong 
started  out  without  any  financial  backing  at  all,  and  now 
at  60  has  upwards  of  l,S0O  acres  of  land,  most  of  it  in  the 
Genesee  Valley.  This  property  was  made  by  farming, 
and  selling  live  stock  in  New  York  Citv.  Mr.  Budlong  is 
a  business  man.  The  little  creamery  is  run  on  business 
principles,  and  that  is  why  it  is  a  striking  success  while  so 
many  others  are  failures.  The  remainder  of  the  farm- 
home,  beside  the  pasture  of  40C  acres  in  which  the  cows 


INTERIOR  OF  MILK  ROOM.  Fig.  196. 

run,  is  devoted  to  general  farming,  and  is  occupied  at  pres¬ 
ent  as  follows :  25!)  acres  of  meadow  land,  60  acres  of 
wheat,  60  acres  of  beans,  50  acres  of  corn,  25  acres  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass,  and  25  acres  of  oats.  Most  of  these  crops  are 
looking  well,  with  good  prospects  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

Lima,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Remarks.  —  Under  the  caption,  “King  Corn’s  Level 
Throne,”  on  page  386  of  this  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Budlong 
describes  his  method  of  handling  the  corn  crop.  Briefly 
stated,  his  method  consists  in  cutting  the  corn  as  soon  as 
it  is  well  glazed.  It  is  left  in  the  field  until  wauted  for 
feeding,  when  it  is  hauled  to  the  barn  and  passed  through 
the  feed-cutter,  well  cured  as  it  is.  This  food  is  really  dry 
silage.  The  cost  of  the  silo  is  done  away  with,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  hauling  two-thirds  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  unripe  stalks.  A  small  experiment  in  this  line  might 
be  of  a  great  benefit  to  some  of  our  readers.  From  the 
experiences  of  many  comes  wisdom  in  general  matters,  and 
not  infrequently  profitable  practices  in  farm  life. 


THE  FARM  TEAM  IN  SUMMER. 

Do  Not  be  a  Slave  to  your  Horse. 

I  do  not  believe  a  horse  is  ever  too  warm  to  have  some 
water.  If  warm,  give  it  out  of  a  pail,  and  stop  when  he 
has  drank  six  to  10  quarts.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  if 
a  horse  be  brought  in  hot  and  thirsty  and  given  one  pail¬ 
ful,  and  in  half  an  hour  is  offered  another,  he  will  be  likely 
to  refuse  it,  whiie  he  would  have  greedily  taken  two  or 
perhaps  more  at  first.  The  practice  of  watering  from  a 
tank  with  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  is  taken  is 
certainly  dangerous.  But  if  a  horse  will  be  injured  by  a 
small  pailful  he  has  been  abused  and  not  treated  with 
humanity.  I  always  give  some  water  on  putting  out  and 
some  hay,  feeding  the  grain  immediately 
after  dinner  if  he  is  warm.  If  he  is  not 
at  all  heated,  I  frequently  feed  grain  im- 
•  mediately;  but  believe  the  first  method 

preferable.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
1  is  lost  by  feeding  grain  dry.  I  should  be 

glad  to  know  if  anything  is  lost,  and  if 
so,  how  much.  No  doubt  it  would  vary 
greatly  with  the  animal  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  grain. 

It  is  inhuman  to  go  to  a  five-o’clock 
supper  and  leave  the  team  tied  to  the 
fence  to  be  afterward  worked  till  dark 
“in  the  cool  of  the  evening.”  That  is 
abuse  with  a  vengeance,  though  it  is 
done  by  many  a  man  who  attends  church. 
A  correspondent  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks 
of  turning  the  team  to  grass  at  night. 
I  have  always  kept  the  team  off  grass 
during  the  season  of  hard  work,  or  at  least  I  have  not 
turned  them  to  pasture.  A  bite  of  fresh  grass  is  a  grate¬ 
ful  change ;  but  any  considerable  ration  is  not,  I  believe, 
the  best  for  hard  work.  As  to  special  treatment  for  com¬ 
fort  in  hot  weather,  I  say  emphatically  that  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  making  myself  a  slave  to  my  team,  and  perhaps  I 
put  less  work  upon  them  than  most  men.  Doubtless 
more  care  would  be  good  for  the  horses,  but  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  throughout  the  year  the  team,  if  properly  used, 
has  a  much  easier  time  of  it  than  does  the  man.  I  find 
that  by  following  the  10-hour  plan  of  working, 
except  perhaps  now  and  then  a  day  of  rushing 
labor,  more  work  is  accomplished  in  the  end, 
and  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  men  and  teams. 
One  unhitching  is  saved,  and  I  find  by  actual 
trial  that  horses  will  do  the  same  labor  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  feed  if  worked  till  six  and  stopped 
for  the  night.  They  will  then  eat  hay  and  grain 
both.  If  brought  in  at  dark  thirsty  and  tired, 
they  drink  too  freely,  eat  their  grain  and  lie 
down,  often  not  eating  their  hay  till  very  early 
the  next  morning. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  a  horse  during  hot  weather  except 
kind  care,  cleanliness,  cool,  well  ventilated 
stables,  darkened  during  fly  time,  full  and  reg¬ 
ular  feeding  and  watering,  and  reasonable  work. 
A  horse  is  often  ruined  in  a  few  minutes  when  a 
man  lets  his  ambition  get  the  better  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  fre¬ 
quent  raising  of  the  collars  from  the  neck  when 
stopping,  allowing  them  to  become  cool  and  dry, 
and  removing  the  harness  at  noon.  Doing  this 
not  only  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  but 
is  the  best  remedy  for  collar-galls.  A  very  good  rule  is  for 
the  driver  to  now  and  then  imagine  himself  jn  the  harness, 
and  his  sense  of  humanity  and  justice  will  teach  him  how 
to  treat  his  faithful  servant.  eugene  davenport. 

No  Night  Work  for  a  Horse’s  Board. 

Horses  that  are  doing  full  work  in  the  summer  time 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  pasture  with  the  intention  that 
they  shall  get  any  considerable  portion  of  their  food  there. 
If  a  horse  works  all  day  for  you  in  the  field  do  not  make 
him  work  all  night  for  his  board  in  a  pasture.  Horses  may 
be  turned  to  pasture  during  the  night  in  summer  with 
advantage,  but  only  after  they  have  had  their  full  ration 
in  the  stable,  and  because  there  they  will  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  and  rest  better  than  in  the  stalls.  We  make  it  a  rule 
to  water  our  horses  as  soou  as  they  are  brought  in  at  noon 
and  to  feed  them  directly  afterward  and  consider  that  one 
hour  is  ample  time  for  rest  at  noon.  If  we  can  conveni¬ 
ently  we  always  give  the  teams  a  drink  about  10:30  or  11 
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o’clock.  A  horse  may  take  an  ordinary  draught  of  wat.  r 
when  he  is  warm,  without  injury,  if  he  is  not  afteward  ex¬ 
posed  to  currents  of  cool  air.  We  much  prefer  that  a  larger 
part  of  the  grain  ration  be  fed  at  night.  If  our  horses  are 
getting  14  quarts  per  day.  we  feed  four  at  morning  and 
noon  and  six  at  night.  We  consider  10  hours  is  a  full 
day’s  work  for  man  and  team  and  our  teams  come  up  for 
good  at  “supper  time,”  i.  e.,  six  o’clock.  We  always  feed 
the  grain  (oats)  whole  and  dry ;  but  we  feed  it  in  so  large 
a  box  that  the  greedy  ones  can  by  no  possibility  bolt  it. 
We  know  of  no  careful  trials  as  to  the  relative  profit  and 
loss  of  feeding  grain  wet  and  dry  to  working  horses. 
When  we  are  working  mares  that  have  colts,  we  let  the 
mare  rest  till  the  colt  Is  about  two  weeks  old.  She  is  then 
put  at  light  work  at  first,  and  the  colt  is  invariably  left  in 
a  roomy  box  stall.  Until  the  little  thing  is  about  six 
weeks  old  the  mare  is  brought  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
and  afternoon  to  nurse,  care  being  taken  that  at  such 
times,  and  at  morning  and  night  she  is  worked  more 
slowly  for  half-an-hour  before  being  taken  out,  that  she 
may  come  up  comparatively  cool.  Of  course,  she  is  fed 
generously  three  times  a  day,  and  about  dusk  she  and  the 
colt  are  turned  out  together.  We  have  had  excellent  suc¬ 
cess  from  this  practice  with  both  mothers  and  foals. 

H.  H.  WING. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  A  MULE. 

With  few  exceptions,  scientific  men  have  always  taught 
that  the  mule  is  incapable  of  producing  colts.  A  good 
many  reports  have  been  made  of  mules  that  have  been 
found  with  foals  following  them ;  but  in  most  of  these 
cases  investigation  has  proved  that  the  colts  had  lost  their 
real  mothers  and  had  been  adopted  by  mare  mules.  This 
is  said  to  be  quite  a  frequent  occurrence  on  the  Western 
plains,  and  at  fmt  sight  of 
the  photograph  shown  at  Fig. 

197,  w’e  concluded  that  such 
must  have  been  the  history  of 
the  colt  there  shown.  Mr.  T. 

Dyer,  an  official  of  Laramie 
County,  Wyoming,  who  owns 
the  mule  and  colt,  sends  us 
the  following  note  of  explana¬ 
tion  : 

“  I  have  the  mule  and  her 
colt  on  my  ranch  20  miles 
from  Cheyenne.  I  could  have 
sold  them  to  a  Chicago  party 
for  $1,000,  but  I  am  able  to 
keep  them  myself.  As  far  as 
I  can  find  out,  this  hybrid  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  living 
in  the  world,  except  one  in 
Paris,  France.  My  mule’s 
pedigree  is  straight.  S  i  x 
years  ago,  I  put  a  jack  with 
some  young  mares  I  had  in 
my  pasture;  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  those  mares  had  eight 
mule  colts ;  one  of  those  eight 
mules— a  mare  mule— had  a 
mare  colt  from  one  of  my 
three-year-old  stallions  i  n 
July,  1889.  I  exhibited  the 
mule  and  colt  at  our  Terri¬ 
torial  fair  last  September, 
and  got  a  certificate  from  our 
Territorial  veterinarians  after 
they  had  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  mule.” 

Mr.  W.  H.  Goodpasture, 

Secretary  of  the  American 
Breeders’  Association  of  Jacks 
and  Jennets,  is  considered 
about  the  best  American 
authority  on  mule  breeding. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  requested  his 
opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  securing  a  foal  from  a 
mare  mule  and  he  replied  as  follows  : 

“The  phenomenon  of  a  mule  producing  a  foal,  while  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare,  is  quite  well  established.  The  best  authen¬ 
ticated,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  remarkable  case  of 
the  sort  is  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Paris,  France,  I 
think  in  the  Jardin  des  Plants.  She  was  there  during  my 
visit  to  the  Exposition  last  summer,  and,  indeed,  she  has 
been  there  for  several  years,  having  produced  last  season 
her  third  foal.  While  we  raise  mules  in  great  numbers  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  such  a  thing  is  so  rare  that  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  case  in  this  country,  though  such  a 
phenomenon  undoubtedly  happened  in  Jackson  County, 
Tennessee,  about  the  year  1850.  In  Mason’s  Hand-book 
and  Farrier,  published  not  later  than  1850,  is  a  prize  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
‘  Mule,’  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  case  of  this  kind  which 
happened  at  or  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.  In  this  essay  Mr. 
Pomeroy  also  speaks  of  a  race  of  hybrids  or  mules  in 
Arabia  Deserta  that  were  said  to  breed.  The  author  ex¬ 
presses  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  the  high  authority  for  the  same. 
The  writer  thought  that  instead  of  being  hybrids,  they 
were  only  a  wild  and  peculiar  race  of  asses  little  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people.” 

Of  course,  no  one  will  claim  that  there  would  be  any 
practical  value  in  breeding  a  new  race  of  animals— half 
horse  and  half  mule— supposing  that  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  if  the  colt  shown  in  the  picture  is  really  the 
daughter  of  the  mule,  it  is  simply  a  “freak  of  nature,”  only 
more  remarkable  than  the  “  Big  Steers  ”  and  the  “  Triplet 
Calves.”  An  enterprising  showman  may  be  able  to  make 
money  by  exhibiting  such  animals  to  the  curious,  but  their 
history  proves  nothing  of  practical  value  and  presents  no 
facts  which  breeders  may  hope  to  duplicate. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Snow  in  an  Ice  House.— Last  winter  Mr.  James  Perkins 
wrote  about  an  experiment  tried  in  South  Jersey  of  filling 
ice-houses  with  snow  in  the  place  of  ice.  In  a  recent  letter 
Mr.  Perkins  says :  “  I  wrote  to  The  Rural  an  account  of 
an  experiment  made  by  a  neighbor  who  filled  his  ice-house 
with  snow,  promising  to  watch  the  operation  and  report 
the  results.  The  neighbor  is  a  bottler  of  mineral  waters. 
I  went  yesterday  to  inquire  about  the  matter,  and  the 
owner  informed  me  that  the  snow  had  kept  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  the  supply  was  good  for  July  at  least. 
He  tells  me  that  the  snow  has  answered  his  purpose  as 
well  as  iee  could  have  done,  and  he  has  used  nothing  else 
for  cooling  his  mineral  waters.” 

About  Brazil. — I  had  a  talk  with  a  man  just  from 
Brazil  last  week.  He  is  a  naturalized  Brazilian,  an  en¬ 
gineer,  born  in  California.  Since  the  forming  of  the  Re¬ 
public  it  seems  that  many  natives  of  this  country  have  be¬ 
come  naturalized  citizens  of  Brazil.  In  these  days  when 
everybody  is  talking  “  reciprocity  ’’and  “  foreign  markets,” 
it  is  natural  for  one  to  inquire  about  trade  prospects  in 
South  America.  We  hear  a  great  many  statements  about 
what  we  ought  to  sell  to  Brazil,  but  nobody  seems  to  know 
just  what  we  can  sell  there.  In  talking  with  this  Brazilian 
I  was  naturally  anxious  to  learn  about  the  chances  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  sales  of  farm  products— flour,  provisions  and 
dairy  goods.  Regarding  flour  he  said  that  the  Swiss  and 
Swedish  colonies  which  have  gone  into  the  country 
(Brazil)  have  made  a  success  of  raising  wheat.  They  have 
been  raising  it  there  for  about  five  years,  and  now  export 
their  produce.  They  have  sent  flour  to  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Montevideo.  They  make  the  best  bread  in 
the  country,  the  bread  made  by  the  native  Brazilian  being 
very  poor.  The  colonies  are  very  progressive  and  enter¬ 


prising,  and  are  doing  wonderfully  well.  Each  member 
of  a  colony  is  allowed  four  hectares  of  ground,  that  is 
about,  in  English,  acres,  but  the  colony  is  a  sort  of  co¬ 
operative  institution ;  the  colonists  work  together  and 
divide  the  crops,  each  man  getting  his  share.  As  far  as 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  country  are  concerned,  the 
people  grow  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  the  ordinary  crops  of  the 
country.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  grows  maize  or  yellow  corn. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Brazilians  will  be  able  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  grain  and  flour.  The  probabilities  are  that  be¬ 
fore  many  years  Brazil  will  have  corn  for  export.  Parts 
of  the  empire  are  rich  and  flat  and  foreign  immigrants 
seem  to  take  naturally  to  grain  growing.  As  for  dairy 
products,  cheese  is  in  good  demand  and  it  is  possible  to 
build  up  a  great  trade  in  it.  In  order  to  secure  this  trade 
Americans  must  put  up  the  cheese  in  the  shape  and  size 
wanted  by  Brazilians.  It  will  be  many  years  before  Brazil 
can  hope  to  excel  at  dairy  work.  There  are  few  if  any  dairy 
cattle  there.  The  Brazilians  do  not  care  much  for  butter 
or  grease.  They  eat  little  meat,  as  compared  with  English¬ 
men  or  Yankees.  Fruits  and  vegetables  form  a  diet  better 
suited  to  the  climate.  In  many  families  a  sort  of  butter  is 
made  by  putting  cream  iu  a  glass  and  adding  a  small  piece 
of  Swedish  salt  butter.  Then  with  a  stick  or  spoon  the 
mass  is  twirled  about  until  a  substance  resembling  our 
butter  is  made.  It  is  not  safe  to  expect  any  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  our  butter  shipments  to  Brazil— at  least  until  we 
pack  it  differently — but  there  is  a  splendid  chance  to  in¬ 
crease  our  shipments  of  cheese.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  lean  pork  and  bacon  and  for  canned  goods  of  high 
quality.  Tomatoes  are  in  great  demand  in  Brazil,  as  only 
the  small,  pear-shaped  variety  is  grown  there.  Canned 
tomatoes  which  sell  here  at  10  cents  readily  bring  30 
there.  At  present  there  is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts 
of  machinery.  Since  the  last  election  there  has  been 


quite  a  little  trouble  with  shipping  goods  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  next  election  the  Re¬ 
public  will  be  surely  ratified  when  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble.  Brazil  is  a  great  country  for  the  negroes,  who  are 
intelligent  and  business-like.  There  is  little  prejudice 
against  them  on  account  of  their  color  and  many  black 
men  have  acquired  considerable  wealth.  In  the  matter  of 
“  reciprocity,”  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Brazilians  know 
how  to  drive  a  bargain  They  are  not  doing  business  with 
this  country  on  sentiment  at  all. 


A  KENTUCKY  DAIRY. 

A  home-made  creamer;  management  of  the  milk,  cream 
and.  butler;  securing  steady  customers;  prices  for 
butter ;  a  profitable  business. 

We  did  not  intend  to  keep  a  dairy  when  we  began  with 
the  Holsteins  ;  but  the  cows  gave  so  much  more  milk  than 
the  calves  could  possibly  manage  that  we  were  obliged  to 
do  something  with  it.  So,  by  degrees,  as  we  felt  the  need 
for  them,  the  necessary  conveniences  were  got  together. 
Believing  that  by  the  deep  setting  of  milk  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  cream  is  obtained,  we  purchased  a  Stoddard 
creamer,  but  made  the  mistake  of  not  getting  one  large 
enough.  It  held  only  30  gallons,  so  when  a  number  of 
fresh  cows  came  in  the  next  spring  some  other  arrange¬ 
ment  had  to  be  made,  and  after  considerable  discussion  a 
plan  was  perfected,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  village 
carpenter  and  tin-man  a  $17  creamer  was  made,  which 
answered  the  purpose  admirably.  It  consists  of  a  strong 
wooden  box  with  a  top  made  in  two  sections  hinged  to¬ 
gether  in  the  center,  the  under  side  of  the  top,  as  well  as 
the  sides  aud  bottom  of  the  box  being  lined  with  good 
zinc.  The  inside  measurement  of  the  box  is  5 ]4  *eet  *n 
length  by  two  in  width  ;  it  is  two  feet  deep  aud  stands  one 

foot  from  the  floor,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  stout  wooden  legs. 
This  water- box  holds  12  mov¬ 
able  milk  cans,  made  of  the 
heaviest  tin  that  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  each  can  holding  five 
gallons,  being  18  inches  deep 
aud  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
with  Iff  iucli  feet,  so  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  under 
it.  For  convenience  in  hand¬ 
ling,  the  cans  have  ears  one- 
third  of  the  way  down  from 
the  top,  while  the  covers  which 
fit  closely  down  over  the  tops 
of  the  cans  also  have  handles 
extending  nearly  across  the 
tops.  The  water- box  is  filled 
with  water  driven  through  50 
feet  of  hose  by  a  baud  pump 
placed  over  an  80-foot  well, 
aud  is  emptied  by  attaching 
the  hose  to  a  faucet  placed 
near  the  bottom.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  tne  water  is  59  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  box  is  filled  as 
often  as  is  necessary,  some¬ 
times  twice  iu  24  hours.  As 
the  water  in  the  box  often 
comes  up  higher  than  the  milk 
iu  the  cans,  some  arrangement 
was  needed  to  keep  the  cans 
stationary,  aud  this  was  done 
by  attaching  to  the  inside  of 
the  box  a  wooden  frame,  the 
lower  edge  of  winch  is  half  an 
inch  above  the  top  of  the  milk 
cans,  which  are  held  station¬ 
ary  by  slipping  over  them 
wooden  slats  whose  ends  are 
caught  beneath  the  lower  edge 
of  the  wooden  frame.  These 
slats  are  very  elastic  and  fit 
tightly  under  the  frame  and  over  the  cans,  so  as  to  hold  the 
milk  cans  as  stationary  as  the  box  itself  a  very  important 
consideration  in  cream-raising. 

Into  one  of  these  creamers  tfce  morning’s  milk  is  strained, 
and  into  the  other  that  brought  in  the  evening,  and  after 
standing  24  hours  the  cream  of  one  day’s  milk  is  skimmed, 
gently  stirred  together  aud  set  to  ripen,  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  process  being  regulated  by  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  which,  however,  should  not  be  much  above  or  under 
70  degrees.  As  soon  as  the  cream  becomes  slightly  acid, 
aud  thickens  or  presents  a  loppering  appearance,  it  is 
churned,  the  temperature  at  this  time  being  60  degrees  iu 
summer,  and  64  degrees  in  winter,  this  dillerence  being 
made  to  allow  for  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere.  A  Davis  swing  churn  is  used,  aud 
wrheu  the  butter  globules  are  as  large  as  shot,  at  which 
time  the  thermometer  should  register  63  or  64  degrees,  the 
milk  is  drawn  off  from  below,  aud  cold  w’ater  added  until 
the  water  comes  off  clear.  The  butter  is  then  weighed 
aud  salted  iu  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
to  the  pound,  the  salt  being  lightly  worked  iu  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  extract  all  the  water,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  white  sugar  being  added  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  tea-spoonful  to  the  pound.  The  sugar  seems 
to  add  a  richness  of  flavor  to  the  butter  without  impart¬ 
ing  any  sweetish  taste,  and  those  who  have  used  it  learn  to 
be  very  fond  of  the  additional  seasoning.  The  butter  is 
then  kept  in  well-glazed  earthenware  crocks  on  ice  until 
the  next  morning,  when  it  is  worked  over  to  extract  the 
water,  and  it  should  then  be  packed  ready  for  shipping. 
We  keep  all  butter  closely  covered  with  Elliot’s  parchment 
paper,  which  is  the  nicest  thing  we  have  ever  used  for  the 
purpose ;  it  requires  no  preparation  for  using  except  to 
moisten  it  with  water,  and,  when  soiled,  it  may  be  washed 
and  dried  like  doth.  By  carrying  out  this  system  of  man 
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agement,  paying  careful  attention  to  every  slightest  de¬ 
tail,  cleanliness,  punctuality,  temperature,  etc.,  we  are 
able  to  make  a  uniform  article  of  good  butter  the  year 
round,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  keep  the  same  customers 
all  the  time.  In  fact,  one  of  them  who  lives  in  a  large 
town  at  some  distance,  has  continued  a  steady  customer 
without  intermission  for  eight  years. 

As  our  dairy  stock  increased,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  our  butter  engagements,  some  one  advised  send¬ 
ing  a  small  sample  to  a  certain  hotel  in  a  distant  city.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  little  bucket  was  not  taken 
from  the  office,  and  the  express  agent  took  it  home  with 
him  for  his  own  use,  and  liked  the  butter  so  well  that  he 
wrote  for  more.  Thus  a  permanent  engagement  was 
gained,  and  as  the  agent  had  been  kind  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  our  butter  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  this  fortui¬ 
tous  accident  has  been  the  means  of  making  many  addi¬ 
tional  engagements  in  that  city,  in  winter  the  demand 
being  usually  greater  than  the  supply.  The  butter  is 
packed  in  tin  buckets,  varying  in  size  according  to  the 
quantity  of  butter  required,  and  shipped  weekly.  In  sum¬ 
mer  we  try  to  persuade  part  of  the  customers  to  take  it 
the  first  of  the  week,  and  others  the  last,  so  that  all  may 
have  it  fresh  ;  most  all  of  them,  however,  prefer  it  in  the 
latter  part,  but  as  we  have  always  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
gather  and  keep  a  supply  of  ice,  even  during  the  present 
year  when  so  many  have  been  obliged  to  do  without  any, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  butter  sweet. 
The  express  trains,  too,  have  offered 
great  facilities  for  shipping  in  warm 
weather,  the  butter  being  put  on  in  the 
evening,  and  reaching  its  destination 
either  that  night  or  early  next  morning. 

The  price  realized  is  25  cents  the  year 
around,  the  consumer  settling  the  expres- 
sage.  Near  the  large  Northern  markets 
such  an  article  of  butter  would  bring 
nearly  twice  as  much ;  but  there  land  is 
higher  and  the  expenses  of  labor  greater 
in  proportion,  the  cost  of  food  also  would 
be  greater ;  while  here  in  Kentucky  there 
is  often  good  grazing  for  the  cattle  all 
the  j’ear  around,  and,  besides  this,  every¬ 
thing  fed  to  them  is  raised  on  the  place. 

So,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
there  is  considerable  profit  iu  dairying 
in  Kentucky,  and  especially  is  this  true 
in  our  county,  where  there  is  a  good 
market  for  surplus  dairy  cows  as  well 

as  for  the  young  stock. 

HORTENSE  DUDLEY. 


Before  it  was  ptlt  into  the  pot  the  mixture  could  not  be 
told  from  pure  coffee,  except  under  the  microscope.  After 
the  lactoserine  coffee  was  made,  one  could  not  tell  from 
the  taste  but  that  he  was  drinking  c afe-au-lait.  I  visited  a 
dairy  and  saw  the  fresh  milk  heated  to  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  when  it  was  coming  from  the  cow,  flow  into  the 
separator,  and  from  one  tube  came  cream  and  from  the 
other  skim- milk  at  the  same  time.  I  have  followed  the 
cream  to  the  butter.  G.  F.  s. 

Lactoserine. 

(Translation.) 

“In  recent  times,  or  rather  since  the  time  the  separator 
came  into  vogue,  complaints  have  often  been  heard  about 
the  difficulty  of  properly  using  the  surplus  buttermilk. 
This  problem  seems  now  to  have  been  solved  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  new  discovery  made  by  the  Swedish  engineer, 
Mr.  W.  Rehnstrom.  He  has  by  means  of  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  the  buttermilk  through  certain  processes, 
and  by  the  addition  of  certain  ingredients,  discovered  what 
he  calls  lactoserine,  a  half  dry  composition,  found  to  be  a 
very  valuable  nutriment  for  man  and  beast.  Samples  of 
the  various  preparations  were  yesterday  shown  in  the 
Hotel  Ostregothia  at  Stockholm  before  a  large  invited  as- 
semoly,  consisting  of  dairymen,  great  landowners,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  members  of  the  press. 
There  were  exposed  and  investigated,  first,  the  contents  of 
a  lot  of  phials  and  jugs,  as  well  as  powders  and  pressed 


“SKIM-MILK  ON  THE  SQUARE” 

AT  HOME. 

The  R.N.-Y.  has  had  agood  deal  to  say 
about  the  new  products  of  skim-milk— 
caseine  and  lactoserine — because  it  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
these  products  will  eventually  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  dairy  business  by  creating  a 
cash  value  for  skim-milk,  which  is  now 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  waste  product.  A 
representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  in 
Sweden  investigating  the  new  products 
at  their  home.  From  a  recent  letter  the 
follo^ng  report  is  taken.  We  also  pre¬ 
sent  the  translation  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  several  Swedish  papers. 

At  the  lactoserine  factory  they  take 
the  raw  lactoserine  cukes  from  the  dairy 
as  described  on  previous  pages.  These 
cakes  are  white  and  moist  and  about  six 
inches  square.  The  first  process  is  drying; 
the  second,  cutting  into  inch  squares 
third,  roasting  or  not  roasting  ;  fourth, 
taking  it  to  the  mills  to  be  made.  Roasted 
lactoserine  Is  a  very  fine  powder  for  cocoa 
and  some  kinds  of  sauces  aud  soups,  and 
good,  but  not  so  fine,  for  making  coffee 
lactoserine.  Lactoserine  not  roasted  is 
suitable  for  preparing  a  powder  for  several  white  soups 
and  sauces,  for  curry  powders  used  in  India,  for  preparing 
desserts,  for  food  for  infants,  and,  last,  for  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  In  a  word,  the  whey  which  so  commonly  is  given 
to  the  pigs,  is,  by  this  process,  utilized  to  take  the  place  of 
milk  iu  many  articles  of  food,  and  in  the  baths  which 
ladies  take  to  produce  a  smooth  skin. 

On  June  18  the  people  gave  a  lactoserine  dinner  to  your 
representative.  Gentlemen  present  were  :  Wilhelm  Rehn¬ 
strom,  Inventor;  B.  A.  Danelius,  Wholesale  Merchant; 
Fahlcrantz,  Solicitor;  C.  E.  Bergstrand,  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  Th.  Rosendahl,  Managing  Director — Board  of 
Lactoserine  Company  :  Adolph  Bagze,  Banker ;  Tigers- 
borz,  Professor  Royal  Medical  Institute;  Th.  Winborg; 
G.  De  Laval,  Inventor  of  the  Separators,  of  which  there 
are  over  13,000  in  use  ;  your  representative  The  Swedes 
take  a  small  lunch  before  sitting  down  to  dinner— a  sand¬ 
wich  or  a  herring,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  a  little 
drink  to  whet  their  appetites.  We  did  so  on  this  occasion, 
and  then  sat  down  to  the  following  : 

Menu. 

Soup,  Victoria . Lactoserine  iu  place  of  milk. 

Fish . Lactoserine  sauce. 

Beefsteak  aud  potatoes. Lactoserine  sauce. 

Vegetables . Lactoseriue  sauce. 

Asparagus . Lactoserine  omelet. 

Chicken . Lactoserine  gravy. 

Ice-cream . Lactoserine  in  place  of  milk. 

Cheese  aud  cakes . 

Fruits . 

Sweets . Lactoserine  candy. 

Coffee . 50  per  cent.  Lactoserine. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  latter  weighed  on  the 
scales,  ground,  put  into  the  pot,  and  finally  I  drank  it. 


BEHOLD  HOW  GREAT  A  FIRE  A  PIPE  KINDLETH.  Fig.  198.  _£? 


cakes  intended  for  cattle-feed,  and  the  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances  were  unanimously  considered  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  other  kind  of  cattle  cake  hitherto  in  the  market.” 

Afterwards  several  samples  of  the  lactoserine  were  exhib¬ 
ited  roasted  and  ground,  intended  as  food  for  family  use 
aud  otherwise,  as  well  as  a  certain  preparation  to  be  used 
as  a  family  or  toilet  soap  highly  recommended  by  the 
inventor  for  its  medical  properties  against  freckles  in  the 
face  and  the  general  run  of  skin  diseases  which  the  human 
body  is  heir  to.  It  is  known  that  in  former  days,  the  fair 
sex  used  to  a  great  extent  to  w’ash  themselves,  especially 
their  hands  and  faces,  in  cow’s  milk  as  a  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  a  clear,  peachy  skin  and  fair  complexions.  Cow’s  milk 
is  known  to  absorb  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  various  articles 
placed  in  its  neighborhood,  which  fact  is  offered  as  an  ob- 
jtcction  to  the  use  of  it  by  the  housekeeper  in  preparation 
of  tasteful  soups,  sauces  and  pastry.  The  various  lacto¬ 
serine  products  were  yesterday  tried,  to  a  great  extent,  at 
the  splendid  dinner  served  at  the  hotel  to  the  committee 
and  invited  guests  (more  than  20  persons),  where  all  the 
various  dishes  were  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  new  lac¬ 
toseriue.  Half  the  coffee  served  afterwards  was  composed 
of  the  new  article,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  highly  praised 
for  its  fine  flavor. 

It  is  also  widely  known  that  cow’s  milk  contains  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  almost  indissolvable  cheese  matter, 
from  which,  by  the  above-named  process,  another  kind  of 
cattle  feed  named  caseine  is  formed.  This  is  a  highly  val¬ 
uable  cake,  very  benefieial  for  dairy  cows  as  well  as  for 
beef  cattle.  ” 

The  discovery  has  already  attracted  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  among  the  thrifty  dairymen  of  this  country,  to 
whose  profits  it  is  likely  to  make  no  small  addition. 


HOW  I  HAD  “VALUE  RECEIVED”  FROM  MY 

FARM. 

A  “ gentleman  farmer ,”  $30,000  Invested  in  a  $5,000, 
40-acre  farm;  opposed  to  poverty  platitudes  from 
over-paid  ministers  and  to  red  flannel  jackets  for  poor 
torrid  zone  cannibals ;  bulldozing  colored  voters ; 
buying  titled  sons-in-law;  spending  money  at  home; 
Confederates  as  pension-makers :  level-headedness  on 
papers. 

I  am,  or  at  least  have  been  for  the  past  20  years,  a  plain 
farmer,  without  any  pretensions  to  eloquence,  or  desire 
to  appear  in  print.  I  have  never  sued  or  been  sued, 
nor  has  any  of  my  immediate  family,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  although  we  have  been  in  this  section  nearly  150 
years.  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  but 
roamed  over  classical  grounds  pretty  much  as  I  did  on  my 
ancestors’  estate  for  years,  not  taking  any  further  interest 
in  it  than  enough  to  kill  time  most  expeditiously.  Twenty 
years  ago,  being  possessed  of  quite  a  comfortable  income, 

I  took  a  small  farm  of  about  40  acres  and,  having  subscribed 
to  half  a  dozen  or  more  agricultural  journals,  thought  I 
would  show  the  “  natives,”  “  how  the  farm  pays,”  and 
to-day  over  $30,000  of  my  money  is  invested  in  the 
farm  which  would  probably  bring  $5,000,  were  I  compelled 
to  sell  it,  and  I  have  no  income  except  what  might  be 
turned  outside  of  farming,  and  I  have  worked  harder  and 
exposed  myself  more  than  I  have  ever  asked  any  of  my 
hired  hands  to  do.  I  belong  to  no  political  party,  but 
always  vote  for  whom  I  consider  the  best 
man,  irrespective  of  religion  or  politics ; 
but  when  I  come  to  look  at  statistics  in 
regard  to  farming,  I  think  I  must  have 
been  extra  stupid  not  to  have  succeeded.  I 
fail  though  to  see  through  a  gieit  many 
things  I  see  and  read.  I  fail  to  see  the 
beauty  of  the  remarks  of  some  ministers 
who  get  $8,000  or  $10,000  a  year,  house 
rent  free,  gifts  enough  to  run  the  same, 
two  assistants  apiece  to  do  heavy  work 
and  who  are  able  to  eat  three  hearty 
meals  a  day,  and  probably  two  plates  of 
lobster  salad  at  night  before  retiring, 
and  then  their  congregations  think  they 
need  rest,  and  get  up  a  purse  to  send 
them  to  Europe  for  several  months.  I 
say  when  such  a  clergyman  looks  at  me 
during  his  sermon,  and  discourses  upon 
the  joys  of  poverty,  and  intimates  that  I 
ought  even  to  go  in  debt  to  help  him  out 
on  a  new  steeple,  or  the  mission  fund 
that  is  being  raised  to  send  red  flannel 
jackets  and  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs 
to  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  I  fail  to  see 
his  point,  although  he  may  have  the 
statistics  to  prove  it  is  the  proper  thing. 

I  fail  to  see  why  it  is  intimidating 
colored  voters  in  the  South  to  get  them 
to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  when  every 
colored  voter  has  to  vote  the  straight 
Republican  ticket,  while  nine  out  of  10 
times,  they  vote  dead  against  the  men 
who  give  them  employment,  and  to 
whom  they  go  for  assistance  in  case  of 
need.  Why  should  Mr.  Hale  refuse  to 
embody  among  the  questions  to  be  asked 
farmers  in  taking  the  next  census, 
“  Have  you  a  mortgage  on  your  farm  ?  ” 
if  he  believed  farming  interests  were 
as  booming  as  former  statistics  would 
have  us  believe.  Instead  of  sending 
money  to  Ireland,  I  think  it  will  only 
be  a  few  years  before  Ireland  will  have  to 
send  money  to  us.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
what  has  ruined  Ireland  has  been  that 
everything  has  been  going  out  and  noth¬ 
ing  coming  in.  As  soon  as  a  man  accu¬ 
mulates  a  million  or  more  in  the  United 
States  nowadays,  and  has  a  marriageable 
daughter,  he  runs  off  to  Europe,  (I  sup¬ 
pose  when  the  supplies  of  such  marriage, 
able  commodities  are  exhausted  there,  he  will  strike 
Africa)  to  purchase  some  impecunious  Baron  or  Count 
for  a  son-in-law,  and  those  who  are  not  blessed  with  a 
daughter  start  an  establishment  in  London  or  Paris  to 
reduce  their  surplus,  after  the  style  of  Vanderbilt,  etc. 

When  I  started  farming,  I  made  it  a  principle  to  spend 
every  cent  I  possibly  could  in  my  own  neighborhood, 
haul  stones  from  my  fields  on  to  the  public  roads,  and  if 
the  supervisors  wouldn’t  place  them  I  did  so  myself.  I 
also  kept  all  water  furrows  clean.  My  neighbors  who 
have  more  spread-eagle  sense  than  I  have,  probably  think 
I  would  have  done  better  had  I  pursued  an  opposite 
course,  which  they  have  all  done;  but  bad  roads  are 
among  the  things  that  I  think  1  do  see  hurt  any  section 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  tax  on  wool,  but  none  on 
dogs,  so  “  honors  are  easy  ”  there.  Don’t  you  think  the 
Confederate  soldiers  must  have  been  the  most  remark¬ 
able  marksmen  in  the  world;  for  from  the  size  of  the 
pension  list  now  in  existence,  and  the  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants  still  to  be  put  on  it,  I  am  led  to  think  they  either 
killed  or  hit  nearly  every  man  that  was  in  the  Federal 
army  ?  Trusts  are  bad  enough,  but  there  was  some  con¬ 
solation  in  the  thought  that  the  immense  profits  would 
stay  in  the  country ;  but  when  John  Bull  gobbles  them 
all  up,  what  “consolation  statistical  plaster”  will  our 
patriotic  legislators  have  to  present  us  with?  As  to  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  I  have  reduced  those  I  take  to  two: 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the  Farm  Journal.  I  pre¬ 
sume  The  Rural  thinks  I  am  sound  there,  even  if  I  am 
“off”  on  my  other  remarks.  I  am  no  flatterer,  but  these 
two  journals  I  expect  to  take,  even  if  I  get  into  some  Trust, 
which  I  shall  not  be  slow  in  doing  if  the  opportunity  ever 
presents  itself.  “a  Maryland  cynic,” 
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IS  FARMING  SO  “SLOW”  AFTER  ALL) 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  Farming  is  slow  and  hard,  and  one  cannot  make 
anything  else  out  of  it.”  J.  S.  T.,  page  466. 

My  “boy”  and  one  hired  man  are  getting  out  manure 
to  day.  My  son  helps  a  very  little  about  the  loading, 
mostly  to  see  that  it  is  done  properly,  and  the  work  is  in 
our  covered  barn-yard,  where  it  is  cool  and  shady  ;  then  he 
gets  on  the  seat  and  takes  a  ride  while  the  horses  do  all 
the  work  of  spreading  in  a  very  perfect  manner.  We 
finished  breakfast  at  seven  this  morning,  and  without  any 
hurrying  the  boys  easily  spread  16  loads  of  manure  before 
noon.  Was  that  “slow”  or  very  ‘‘hard?”  Day  before 
yesterday  at  dinner  I  told  the  boys  that  owing  to  the  way 
the  barometer  was  acting  I  thought  we  had  better  get  in 
the  rest  of  the  wheat.  We  had  drawn  in  part  of  it  and  left 
the  rest  to  get  a  little  drier:  so  at  it  we  all  went,  and  we 
drew  in  300  dozen  large  bundles  during  the  afternoon,  over  18 
tons  in  weight,  and  put  them  where  they  were  safe.  Slow 
was  it  ?  Well  we  do  not  think  so,  thanks  to  the  snuguess 
of  our  little  farm,  in  which  the  barn  is  centrally  located 
on  purpose  so  that  we  can  get  crops  in  and  manure  out 
quickly. 

Yesterday,  the  wheat  being  all  secured  (and  the  hay 
also,  long  ago)  and  all  the  surface  in  the  potato  field 
freshly  stirred,  the  young  folks  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
go  to  the  lake  and  get  some  lilies,  as  well  as  to  fish,  boat- 
ride,  etc.  Hard  was  it  ?  For  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
had  to  work  pretty  hard  to  do  everything  just  right — the 
weather  has  been  so  unfavorable.  Yes,  we  have  worked 
about  as  hard  as  the  average  business  man  in  the  city  does 
312  days  in  the  year  ;  but  the  next  month  will  be  all  vaca¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  hard  jobs.  Wife  and  I  can  go  visiting 
or  on  pleasure  trips  (and  we  will,  too,)  to  our  hearts’  con¬ 
tent  ;  so  may  the  young  folks.  In  the  latter  part  of  August 
we  shall  have  to  tend  to  business  for  two  or  three  weeks 
again,  pretty  closely.  There  will  be  the  potatoes  to  dig 
and  the  wheat  to  put  in.  But  we  can  dig  and  put  in  the 
barn  300  to  400  bushels  a  day.  Slow  is  it  ?  And  we  get 
along  so  fast  that  it  doesn’t  seem  very  hard,  especially  for 
the  one  who  rides  the  digger.  Then,  in  a  very  short  time, 
riding  our  disk,  Cutaway  and  Thomas,  and  the  roller,  we 
will  have  the  ground  ready  to  be  drilled  for  wheat.  It  is 
news  to  us  that  this  is  slow  or  hard.  I  thought  it  fast  and 
easy  this  year  when  we  followed  Breed’s  weeder  over 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  potatoes  in  half  a  day,  cultivating 
and  hoeing  them  all  at  once.  It  didn’t  seem  hard  riding 
the  piauter  while  fingers  of  steel  dug  the  drills,  dropped 
the  seed-pieces  and  covered  them  in  rows  almost  as 
straight  as  you  could  draw  a  line,  and  an  acre  every  two 
hours  we  thought  was  fast.  Other  fingers  of  steel  cut  the 
wheat  and  bound  it,  80  dozen  bundles  in  an  hour,  while  I 
simply  held  the  reins  and  wondered  to  see  how  easily  two 
clover  fed  horses  furnished  the  motive  power.  Slow  was 
it  ?  Hard  was  it  ? 

Truly  our  brother  J.  S.  T.  must  have  been  asleep  for  30 
or  40  years,  to  say  that  “  farming  is  slow  and  hard  and  one 
cannot  make  any  thing  else  out  of  it.”  It  used  to  be  slow 
and  hard,  but  all  the  necessity  for  that  is  passed  long,  long 
ago.  It  was  slow  and  hard  when  the  men  went  out  with 
their  scythes  at  3.30  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
swung  them  steadily  hour  after  hour,  and  it  was  hard  for 
the  boys  to  spread  the  grass  and  carry  the  jug,  and  turn 
the  gindstone ;  but  we  do  not  have  time  to  get  either 
tired  or  thirsty  before  our  six-foot  mower  cuts  off  aud 
leaves  spread,  better  than  any  human  hand  could  do  it, 
more  grass  than  we  can  care  for  in  a  day.  If  J.  S.  T.  had  told 
us  that  on  many  farms  farming  was  slow  and  hard  ;  that 
the  farmers  were  not  up  to  the  times;  that  they  worked 
hard  enough,  butthat  for  lack  of  management  and  system 
and  skill  in  their  business  they,  like  many  other  business 
men,  failed  to  get  satisfactory  returns;  if  he  had  said  only 
this,  the  writer  could  have  slept  on  ;  but  when  he  says  : 
“  one  cannot  make  anything  else  out  of  it,”  he  brings  the 
writer  to  his  feet  with  a  bound,  for  he  knows  that  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  We  can  make  our  farming  as  slow  and  hard  as  we 
please,  or  rather  it  will  be  so  if  we  just  drift  along  with 
the  tide  and  growl  about  our  hard.lot;  but  if  we  will  just 
wake  up  and  push  things  for  tne  best  that  is  now  known 
we  can  make  a  life  on  the  farm  the  most  independent,  easy, 
healthful  and  happy  that  is  given  to  mortals  to  enjoy. 

But,  perhaps,  by  “slow”  he  means  that  the  profits  of  farm¬ 
ing  are  small.  Yes,  for  the  capital  employed  is  small ;  but 
they  are  quite  sure,  and  when  all  is  honestly  counted  up 
they  are  or  may  be,  in  proportion  to  the  money  invested, 
really  large.  About  the  time  when  the  writer  began  farm¬ 
ing  there  were  six  large  leading  merchants  in  our  town. 
He  was  in  partnership  with  one  of  them  for  30  days,  but 
after  getting  a  chance  to  study  the  inside  of  the  business 
he  got  out  just  as  quickly  as  he  could.  These  men  were 
worth  from  $20,000  to  $75,000  each.  They  were  intimate 
friends  of  mine.  We  were  very  hard  up  at  first,  aud,  I 
expect,  envied  these  men  their  fine  homes  and  abundant 
means.  I  presume  a  hundred  farmers  had  this  same  feel¬ 
ing.  But  how  is  it  to-day  after  20  years  ?  One  by  one  five 
out  of  the  six  have  gone  under,  carrying  with  them  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  other  people’s  money  (much  of  it 
deposited  by  farmers— the  writer  lost  by  four  of  the  fail¬ 
ures),  in  some  cases  the  savings  of  almost  a  life  time— the 
poor  man’s  all.  These  merchants  were  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  intelligence,  but  they  failed.  Have 
five  out  of  six  of  our  farmers  gone  under  meanwhile,  ruin¬ 
ing  themselves  and  carrying  distress  to  many  other  homes  ? 
Not  by  a  long  sight.  There  has  been  now  and  then  a 
failure,  usually  from  building  too  expensive  buildings,  or 
Indorsing  for  some  one,  or  speculating  outside  aud  neglect¬ 
ing  one’s  business ;  but  all  of  them  put  together  have  not 
injured  the  public  anything  like  as  much  as  one  of  these 
business  failures.  I  tell  you,  friends,  the  business  does  not 
exist  that  could  induce  me  to  sell  my  farm  and  put  the 
proceeds  into  it.  While  these  business  friends  have  gone 


down  with  a  crash,  the  poor  farmer  has  slowly  but  surely 
arrived  at  comfort  and  independence.  If  the  road  was 
“  slow  ”  it  was  honorable  and  sure. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  AN  OLD  STRAWBERRY 

BED. 

Exhausted  vines;  disease;  other  crops;  killing  weeds; 
burning;  new  growth  by  mowing  and  covering  with 
earth. 

Under  favorable  conditions  of  culture  and  weather  the 
strawberry  will  use  up  almost  its  entire  life  in  maturing 
its  fruit,  leaving  the  plants  too  feeble  for  further  profit¬ 
able  culture,  and  they  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  insects  and 
blight.  The  mulching  may  have  contained  many  weed 
seeds  which  are  now  growing,  or  the  plants  may  have  been 
winter-killed  so  as  to  be  thin  in  the  row.  In  any  of  the 
above  cases,  plow  up  the  bed  and  use  the  ground  for  cab¬ 
bage,  celery,  millet,  fodder  corn  or  wheat.  With  a  good 
stand  of  thrifty  plants,  and  proper  care,  a  second  crop  will 
pay  a  profit.  My  present  method,  which  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  several  seasons,  is  as  follows:  I  go  over  the  bed 
with  a  mowing  machine,  cutting  off  tne  plants  as  closely 


“Inserting  a  Bud.”  A  Pomological  Study. 

as  possible.  I  keep  an  old  set  of  knives  on  purpose  for 
rough  work,  such  as  mowing  the  road-side,  pastures  and 
berry-beds.  With  a  two  horse  plow  I  turn  a  heavy  furrow 
upon  the  plants  and  another  up  to  the  first.  I  turn  all  the 
furrows  the  same  way.  I  use  a  reversible  plow.  With 
rows  test  apart,  and  two  furrows  plowed  in  each  row, 
there  will  be  about  one  foot  of  plants  not  plowed  up  but 
covered  with  earth.  With  a  spring-tooth,  or  other  heavy 
drag,  I  go  across  the  furrows  in  the  same  direction  they 
were  turned,  coming  back  where  the  soil  was  harrowed 
going  down.  This  rakes  off  the  stones,  lumps  and  loose 
weeds  into  the  trench,  leaving  only  mellow,  fine  earth  on 
the  plants. 

All  the  small  weeds  are  covered  and  smothered.  There 
is  no  old  foliage  to  blight,  rust  or  mature  ;  but  the  whole 
energy  of  the  plant  is  used  to  make  new  growth.  Insect 
foes  of  all  kinds  are  buried  and  compelled  to  seek  other 
sources  of  food  until  a  new  growth  appears.  The  old 
foliage  and  mulching  plowed  under  rot  and  help  to  fertilize 
the  second  year.  A  good  coating  of  rotten  manure  spread 
on  the  plants  before  plowing  will  not  be  lost.  Some  advo¬ 
cate  burning  the  refuse,  but  I  consider  this  wasteful  and 
hazardous.  The  slight  film  of  ashes  left  on  the  ground  is 
of  little  value  compared  with  that  of  the  vegetable  matter 
burned.  In  a  wet  time  one  can  scarcely  burn  it,  and  if 
very  dry  the  burning  injures  the  plants  and  the  soil.  In 
one  instance  a  fire  was  started  in  the  bed  just  as  a  shower 
appeared  in  the  west.  The  ground  was  very  dry  and  the 
fire  made  a  clean  sweep.  The  idea  was  to  have  the  fire  burn 
across  the  bed  and  the  coming  rain  was  to  put  out  the  fire 
in  the  soil  and  cool  off  the  heated  plants.  The  wind  veered 
around,  and  the  shower  went  to  oue  side.  Not  a  single 
strawberry  plant  ever  showed  a  green  leaf  from  that  day. 
A  fire  hot  enough  to  kill  the  larger  weeds  will  kill  culti¬ 
vated  plants.  If  of  the  same  age  and  size  the  weeds  will 
stand  the  most  hardship  and  live.  Fire,  water,  harrows 
and  most  hired  men  have  no  discrimination ;  all  talk  of 
killing  weeds  by  these  means  without  injuring  the  crops 
among  which  they  are  growing  is  nonsensical,  unless  the 
operation  is  performed  while  the  weeds  are  smallest.  In 
this  section  the  last  of  July  and  fore  part  of  August  is  the 
proper  time  to  work  over  the  old  bed.  The  old  vines  have 
a  short  season  of  rest  after  fruiting,  and  this  work  should 
be  done  any  time  before  the  growth  starts.  The  weeds 
that;  survive  can  De  pulled  by  boys,  under  the  guidance  of 
some  older  person.  Small  boys  do  well  and  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  help  for  such  work.  By  this  method  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery  and  cheap  help,  which  must  be  used  in  order 
to  realize  a  profit  in  berry  culture.  C.  E.  c. 

Peruville,  N.  Y, 


FEEDING  CATTLE  IN  THE  EAST. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  profitable  to  feed  cattle  in  the  East 
so  long  as  the  dressed  beef  trade  continues.  It  was  hard  to 
make  any  profit  when  we  had  only  live  cattle  from  the 
West  in  competition  ;  but  now  when  we  have  to  compete 
with  dressed  beef  there  is  no  money  in  the  business.  The 
butchers  can  now  buy  dressed  beef  for  about  the  same 
price  per  pound  that  live  cattle  would  cost  them  and  many 
of  them  prefer  to  get  their  meat  in  that  way,  as  they  can  buy 
“closer”  in  everyway — get  just  enough  to  supply  their 
trade,  save  the  expense  of  slaughtering,  as  well  as  the  risk 
of  buying  cattle  that  will  not  turn  out  as  well  as  they  ex¬ 
pected  and  economize  in  various  other  ways.  As  fast  as 
States  pass  laws  to  protect  farmers  against  the  dressed 
beef  monopoly  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declares  them  un¬ 
constitutional  (I  might  say  that  everything  is  now  declared 
unconstitutional,  that  interferes  with  monopolies). 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  for  many  years  a  cattle  broker 
and  is  now  interested  in  the  stock-yards  in  Baltimore.  He 
is  familiar  with  the  feeding  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  is  thoroughly  posted  on  the  West¬ 
ern  trade.  I  wrote  to  him  for  figures  pertaining  to  the 
cattle  trade  and  he  replied  as  follows :  “  The  rate  on  cattle 
from  Chicago  is  21  cents,  or  $42  on  a  car-load  of  20,000 
pounds.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  is  39  cents  or  $78  on  a 
car-load  of  20,000  pounds.  It  costs  the  dressed-beef  men 
about  five  per  cent,  commission  on  sales  to  dispose  of  their 
product.  About  15  car-loads  of  dressed  beef  arrive  here  a 
week.  The  live-stock  trade  has  fallen  off  one-half.  I  do 
not  think  feeding  or  grazing  cattle  in  the  East  will  ever  be 
any  better,  as  the  dressed  beef  has  come  to  stay.  Stockers 
and  feeders  were  selling  last  fall  for  from  3%  cents  to  3 % 
cents ;  stables  (i.  e.,  cattle  from  feeders’  stables)  are  now 
selling  at  from  four  cents  to  4%  cents.” 

Now,  suppose  we  buy  a  steer  of  1,200  pounds’  weight  for 
3%  cents  per  pound,  feed  him  for  150  days,  gain  300  pounds 
in  weight  and  sell  him  for  4%  cents  (I  have  taken  the  top 
figures  in  both  cases  because  if  we  want  to  get  the  best 
price  we  must  buy  the  best  cattle).  Our  steer  cost  us  $45, 
and  we  get  $74.90  for  him ;  deducting  $1  a  head  and  two 
per  cent,  commission  for  selling  (supposing  we  are  within 
driving  distance  of  market  and  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
“yardage”  and  feeding,  which  would  make  our  expenses 
much  higher),  we  have  left  $27.41  to  pay  for  feed,  labor,  in¬ 
surance,  risks  of  various  kinds  and  profit  (!).  We  must 
bring  our  entire  expenses  within  the  limit  of  18  cents  per 
day. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  farmers  so  situated  that 
it  costs  them  too  much  to  profitably  market  their  hay  and 
corn ;  their  only  way  of  getting  manure  is  to  make  it  on 
the  farm  ;  their  expense  for  labor  is  comparatively  light ; 
the  railroads  may  not  charge  them  quite  “all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear”  on  their  cattle  shipments,  and  so  they 
may  come  out  a  little  better  than  even ;  but  the  cattle 
feeding  business  generally  in  the  East  is  dead,  so  long  as 
the  present  condition  of  things  prevails.  And  it  is  a  pity 
that  it  is  so,  for  there  is  no  better  way  of  farming,  no  more 
scientific  way  than  to  manufacture  the  raw  materials  the 
farm  produces  into  a  valuable,  concentrated  form,  retain¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  most  of  the  manurial  elements  of  the 
products,  rendering  it  a  certainty  that  the  farm  will  in¬ 
crease  in  productiveness.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 


THOUGHTS  ON  AN  OLD  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

“  COME,  LET  US  PLANT  AN  APPLE  TREE.” 

The  other  day  the  preacher  urged  his  congregation  to 
think,  so  I  have  concluded  to  ask  the  fruit  growers  to  do 
a  little  thinking.  In  this  section  there  is  so  nearly  a  total 
failure  of  peaches  that  it  would  be  better,  on  account  of  the 
consequent  destruction  of  insect  pests,  that  the  failure  had 
been  absolute.  I  can  not  remember  such  a  complete  failure 
oftener  than  four  times  in  the  last  30  years.  Pears  are  few 
in  number,  with  a  promise  of  much  better  quality  than 
last  year.  The  great  fruit  crop— apples— is  very  light.  It 
is  the  “off”  year,  as  there  was  a  heavy  crop  l;ist  season. 
The  yield  will  not  be  more  than  a  tenth  of  last  year’s  crop. 
The  fruit  is  very  knotty,  but  there  is  much  less  scab  than 
last  year.  The  farmers  say  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
plant  trees,  as  the  fruit  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  sell,  or 
else  there  is  none  at  all.  Here  is  where  it  will  pay  to  stop 
to  think.  I  cannot  tell  a  better  story  than  by  giving  a 
partial  history  of  an  old  orchard  we  cut  down  the  past 
winter.  It  contained  105  trees,  about  50  of  which  were 
Smith’s  Cider,  and  the  rest  mostly  Green  Pippin.  The 
latter  had  borne  light  crops  of  fruit  which  was  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad— that  is,  it  was  mostly  a  little 
rough.  About  1869  the  trees  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
pretty  fair  fruit,  and  they  bore  more  or  less  yearly  up  to 
last  year;  the  yield  was  enough  to  pay  for  setting  the  trees 
out  and  perhaps  they  paid  better  than  general  farming; 
still  they  were  hardly  the  right  things  in  the  right  place. 
This  orchard  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  was  all  set  at 
one  time  aud  treated  alike.  The  Cider  apples  commenced 
to  bear  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  They  bore  more  or 
less  from  1846  to  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  about  five 
years.  There  was  a  heavy  crop  in  1862,  if  my  recollections 
are  right.  The  apple  crop  was  a  total  failure  in  1865;  but  in 
’66  the  50  Cider  apple  trees  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  and 
in  ’68  $800  worth.  The  orchard  had  not  been  plowed  for  the 
last  31  years  and  the  ground  around  some  trees  set  in  ’61 
had  never  been  plowed  until  this  spring,  aud  it  can  hardly 
be  called  plowed  now;  for  the  top  of  the  soil  is  so  full  of 
roots  that  it  could  not  be  plowed  or  hardly  dug  with  the 
hoe.  We  set  a  young  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1864;  the  crop  on 
12  acres  of  |Cider  apples  was  worth,  in  1874,  $2,000,  and 
there  was  a  fair  crop  in  ’73.  In  ’65  tree  planters  were  discour¬ 
aged  even  worse  than  they  are  now  about  raising  apples,  low 
prices  having  been  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  crop. 
While  this  orchard  has  not  been  a  gold  mine,  it  has  yielded 
paying  crops  in  most  years  since  it  commenced  bearing ; 
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while  the  Greening  planted  at  the  same  time  has  been  a 
financial  failure,  and  many  other  varieties  in  small  lots 
have  done  but  little  if  any  better  than  it  has  done,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  variety  must  be  suited  to  the  soil, 
climate,  etc.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  scab  from  some 
cause  not  the  work  of  man,  is  disappearing,  though  not 
destroyed :  that  orchards  are  looking  well  and  that  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  of  future  crops,  better  prices  and  better 
fruit,  there  is  encouragement  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
planting  of  trees  in  moderate  quantities  by  every  man  who 
has  suitable  land,  and  where  the  parties  can  afford  such 
losses  in  the  years  of  failure  as  have  heretofore  occasionally 
occurred,  and  will  occur  again,  tree  planting  is  a  safe  and 
almost  sure  investment  if  the  right  varieties  are  planted 
and  the  trees  are  well  taken  care  of.  I.  J.  BLACKWELL. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  STABLE 

MANURES. 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
IMPROVED  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

W.  F.  TABOR. 

We  Must  Raise  Larger  Crops.— Perhaps  it  were  best 
to  reverse  the  order  of  the  title  and  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  What  do  we  mean  by  the  system  of  improved 
agriculture  ?  I  would  be  understood  as  meaning  systematic 
culture ;  working  to  produce  certain  results  by  certain 
means,  or  rather  to  grow  crops  by  methods  which  our 
experience  or  that  of  others  has  proved  to  be  the  best.  We 
have  no  longer  the  virgin  soil  that  our  forefathers  culti¬ 
vated.  It  has  changed  by  long-continued  cultivation  and 
climatic  influences  under  a  system  of  continued  subtrac¬ 
tion  with  but  little  addition  until  much  of  it  is  exhausted, 
so  that  it  will  not  give  paying  returns.  Now,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Most  of  us  who  own  land  find 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  immovable  fixtures.  If  we  can¬ 
not  sell  we  must  stay  and  we  must  make  a  living  in  some 
way.  It  has  been  written  :  “  There  comes  a  time  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for¬ 
tune;”  so  may  we  not  hope  that  the  necessities  of  the 
present  may  lead  us  to  pursue  such  a  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  raise  such  crops 
that  we  may  be  not  only  well  repaid  for  the  labor  but 
secure  a  good  profit  besides. 

How  Shall  We  Do  It  ? — Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  aver¬ 
age  crops  of  the  country  and  their  value  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1888.  With 
the  largest  corn  crop  ever  raised  and  the  largest  yield  per 
acre  by  three  bushels,  the  average  was  but  26.3  bushels  per 
acre,  while  in  1887  it  was  but  20.10.  Corn  can  be  bought  in 
this,  market,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  after  having  been  trans¬ 
ported  more  than  1,000  miles,  for  less  than  50  cents  per 
bushel.  The  average  crop  then  represents  a  money  value 
of  less  than  $13  per  acre.  Contrast  this  with  the  crops 
raised  in  the  contest  for  the  prizes  lately  offered  by  some 
agricultural  papers  and  you  have  a  measure  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  result  from  this  very  system  of  improved  agri¬ 
culture.  Aside  from  these  contests,  we  often  hear  of  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  being  raised,  and,  my  brother  farmers, 
we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  because  we  must 
raise  about  that  average  to  make  the  crop  pay,  and  we  can 
do  it  if  we  will.  Then  let  us  will  to  do  it.  In  its  luscious 
stalk  and  gulden  grain  lie  the  very  back  bone  of  the 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  farmers’  success.  May  its  influ¬ 
ence  extend  and  its  shadow  never  grow  less  !  ’Tis,  indeed, 
the  golden  grain,  and  fills  the  bill  in  more  senses  than  one, 
from  roasting  ears  to  hot  corn-bread. 

Take  Potatoes. — In  the  prize  competitions  already 
spoken  of,  the  prize  winners  raised  an  average  of  500  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  the  largest  yield  being  738  bushels.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  100  contestants  was  371  bushels  per  acre.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this  we  find  the  average  yield  for  1889  was  76 
bushels.  The  price  in  this  market  in  November  last  was 
60  cents  per  bushel,  making  the  cash  value  of  the  average 
crop  $45.60.  The  value  of  the  average  crop  of  these  100  con¬ 
testants  at  the  same  price  would  have  been  $222.60,  about 
five  times  as  much.  That  such  crops  can  be  raised  here  in 
Dutchess  County  I  know,  and  will  tell  you  before  I  get 
through  when,  where,  and  how  it  was  done. 

Take  the  Oat  Crop.— Statistics  for  1SS8  show  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  to  have  been  about  26  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  the 
price  in  this  market  was  30  cents  per  bushel,  the  average 
cost  represents  a  cash  value  of  $7.S0  per  acre.  Contrast 
this  with  the  premium  crop  raised  in  Orleans  County  in 
this  State,  amounting  to  135  bushels,  representing  a  cash 
value  of  over  $40  per  acre  !  While  we  can  scarcely  hope  to 
obtain  such  a  yield,  yet  I  know  of  300  bushels  being  raised 
on  five  acres  in  this  county  without  extra  fertilization.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  further.  “  He 
who  runs  may  read.”  The  hand- writing  on  the  wall  de¬ 
clares  that  “  unless  we  raise  better  average  crops  we  are 
doomed  ;  the  iron  heel  of  poverty  will  grind  us  into  dust, 
and  we  will  become  but  little  better  than  serfs,  borne  down 
by  this  constant  struggle  for  a  bare  existence.  Crowded  to 
the  wall,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable,  the 
masses  of  the  Old  World  ready  to  crowd  us  out,  what  can 
we  do  ?”  We  have  the  experience  of  others,  the  results  of 
individual  experiment  and  of  experiment  stations  proving 
what  can  be  done  and  how  to  do  it. 

What  Must  be  Done— We  need  to  be  impressed  with 
the  certain  and  absolute  truth  governing  all  plant  food,  that 
it  has  to  be  put  into  a  soluble  state  before  it  can  afford 
nourishment  to  plant  growth  or  living  organisms ;  that 
water  is  the  universal  solvent  and  must  be  brought  in 
direct  contact  with  the  fertilizer  to  render  it  available  for 
such  growth  ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  pulverized, 
water  is  aborbed  and  the  soil’s  fertility  is  increased  ;  and 
that  pulverization  of  the  soil  will  bring  out  all  the  fertil¬ 
ity  there  is  in  it.  Good  crops  of  wheat  were  raised  on  the 
same  ground  for  12  successive  years  in  Western  New  York 
by  good  tillage  without  any  manure.  What  is  the  secret 


of  the  good  crops  on  the  prairie  soil  of  the  West  without 
manure  ?  Simply  the  fineness  of  the  surface  soil  making 
it  retentive  of  moisture  and  the  fertilizers  so  soluble  as 
to  give  all  the  plant  food  needed.  But  our  soils  from  long 
cropping  and  poor  cultivation,  do  not  give  all  the  plant 
food  necessary  to  make  a  paying  crop  ;  therefore  we  must 
supply  it. 

Formerly  our  only  sources  of  supply  were  the  farm  barn¬ 
yard  and  stable,  supplemented  by  the  pig-pen  and  poultry- 
house  and  the  ashes  from  the  wood  fires.  Now  these  are 
supplemented  by  the  manure  from  our  city  stables  and 
from  the  great  cattle  yards  of  New  York,  Albany,  and 
othpr  places,  and,  last  but  not  least,  by  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers  used  separately  or  com¬ 
pounded  into  what  are  known  as  special  manures,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of  special  crops.  As¬ 
suming  that  we  all  realize  it  to  be  a  fact  that  our  soils, 
unaided  by  manures,  do  not  give  profitable  crops,  the 
question  naturally  arises  in  our  minds  what  manures  shall 
we  buy  to  enable  us  to  grow  such  crops.  I  say  buy,  be¬ 
cause  I  assume  that  my  readers  have  heretofore  saved  and 
used  all  the  manures  available  on  their  farms;  but  if  this 
is  not  the  case  I  would  say  let  them  do  that  first  and  save 
all  they  can  before  they  begin  to  buy.  Next,  let  each  take 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  special  crops  he  intends 
to  raise. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Phosphoric  Acid  in  Bone  and  S.  C.  Rock. 

O.  W.  K.,  Fisherville,  Va. — What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  dissolved  animal  bone  and  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock  as  a  permanent  improver  of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  quality 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  the  same  in  both  ?  What  is  the 
weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  one  ton  of  each  ? 

AN8.— The  phosphate  of  bone  is  gradually  soluble  in  the 
soil.  That  of  mineral  becomes  soluble  very  slowly,  but 
when  both  are  dissolved  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  equally  available  as  plant-food  in  both 
cases.  Bone  contains  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen- 
mineral  none.  As  a  permanent  improver  of  the  soil  it  is 
not  known  but  that  the  phosphate  of  minerals  is  just  as 
good  as  phosphate  in  bone.  The  quality  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  always  the  same.  South  Carolina  rock  contains  25 
per  cent.,  raw  bone  about  20  per  cent.,  bone-black  super¬ 
phosphate  contains  about  17  per  cent,  available,  the  min¬ 
eral  superphosphate  about  13  per  cent,  available  and  three 
per  cent,  insoluble.  Dissolved  bone  contains  11  per  cent, 
available  and  about  two  per  cent,  insoluble. 

Heavy  Feeding  May  Spoil  a  Cow. 

C.  R.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — I  have  run  a  milk  dairy  of 
about  16  cows  for  three  years.  I  feed  cut  hay  and  straw  in 
the  winter,  and  grass  cut  green,  with  oats  and  peas,  and, 
later,  green  corn  in  the  summer.  My  regular  ration  of 
winter  feed  for  16  cows  is  10  bushels  of  cut  feed,  five  scoop¬ 
fuls  of  gluten  meal  from  the  starch  works,  one  bushel  of 
coarse  bran,  one  bushel  of  ground  oats,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
bushel  of  corn-meal,  fed  quite  wet.  This  much  is  given 
them  three  times  a  day,  and,  in  addition,  twice  a  day 
(morning  and  evening)  a  pailful  of  gluten  meal  slop,  and 
at  noon  a  pailful  of  slop  from  a  vinegar  factory.  At  the 
present  time  I  cut  green  clover  and  feed  10  bushels  of  that 
with  five  shovelfuls  of  starch  meal,  one-half  a  bushel  of 
coarse  bran  and  one-fourth  bushel  of  corn-meal.  Twice 
a  week  I  add  a  peck  of  oil-meal  to  their  feed.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  morning  and  evening 
one  pailful  of  starch  slop  is  given  to  each  cow,  and  at  noon 
each  gets  a  pailful  of  vinegar  slop.  The  cows  eat  this  up 
pretty  clean.  They  are  turned  out  in  the  morning  into  a 
wood  pasture  (four  acres),  where  they  lie  in  the  shade  till 
noon,  when  they  come  to  the  stable  for  their  feed.  They 
are  let  out  into  the  yard  at  night  for  fresh  air  and  water, 
although,  owing  to  the  continual  wet  feeding,  they  never 
drink  much.  The  milking  is  done  from  5  to  6:30  A.  M.  and 
3:30  to  5  p.  M.  Now  the  trouble  is  that  upon  this  feed  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  new  milch  cows  I  buy  will,  after  about  four 
to  six  weeks’  milking,  give  thick  milk  out  of  one  teat,  some¬ 
times  out  of  one  of  the  front  ones,  but  more  generally  out 
of  one  of  the  rear  teats.  That  portion  of  the  udder  is  fev¬ 
erish,  and  the  cow  loses  her  appetite  and  falls  off  in  one  or 
two  days  from  16  or  20  quarts  per  day  to  four  or  five.  On 
the  first  symptoms  I  get  powders  for  her  and  oil  to  rub  into 
her  bag  and  on  her  back  and  bead,  and  she  gets  better  in  a 
week ;  but  she  rarely  comes  back  to  her  former  yield  of 
milk.  Often  one  teat  dries  up ;  sometimes  hard  bunches 
appear  in  the  affected  part  of  the  udder ;  sometimes  the 
cow  continues  to  give  thick  milk  out  of  one  particular  teat 
all  the  time.  Generally  quite  young  cows  are  not  thus 
affected.  I  have  talked  with  other  parties  who  feed  the 
same  feed,  and  give  their  cows  all  they  want  of  the  slops, 
and  they  claim  to  have  no  trouble  ;  but  unless  I  can  find  a 
remedy  I  shall  have  to  quit  the  business.  One  excellent 
cow  which  has  been  here  since  last  December  never  showed 
any  symptoms  of  the  ailment  until  this  week,  but  another 
new  one  showed  signs  of  the  affection  to-day  after  five 
weeks’  milking.  Our  doctors  here  will  not  tell  the  cause  or 
a  preventive,  for  they  prefer  to  cure  the  ailing  animals  and 
keep  business  going ;  but  I  can’t  afford  their  bills  and  so 
appeal  to  The  Rural. 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  STEWART. 

The  trouble  is  unquestionably  caused  by  too  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  nitrogenous  substances,  which  are  altogether  out  of 
proportion  for  healthful  food.  All  the  foods  mentioned 
are  rich  in  albuminoids.  The  gluten  meal  contains  3%  per 


cent,  of  nitrogenous  matter;  the  bran,  13  per  cent.;  the 
oats,  12  percent.;  the  corn-meal  10  per  cent.,  and  green 
clover  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  food  given  to  the 
cows  will  thus  contain  54  pounds  of  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stances,  equal  to  nearly  3% pounds  per  cow.  The  average 
ration  for  a  cow  in  full  milk  is  2)4  pounds  of  nitrogenous 
matter  per  day  for  a  1,000  pound  animal.  The  excess  is 
thus  40  per  cent.  The  result  of  this  overfeeding  is  always 
inflammation,  and  this  disease  is  most  apt  to  attack  the 
milk  organs  of  a  cow  first.  This  causes  engorgement  of 
the  udder,  and  indigestion,  reciting  in  loss  of  appetite  and 
disease  of  the  udder,  which  causes  loss  of  milk  and  such 
an  excessive  production  of  fibrin  to  be  thrown  off  in  the 
milk  as  to  make  the  latter  thick  or  stringy.  I  suppose  the 
scoop  mentioned  is  a  grain  scoop,  which  will  hold  at  least 
16  pounds  of  the  gluten  meal,  and  I  have  calculated  the 
nitrogenous  matters  ou  that  basis.  But  one  of  these  large 
scoops  may  hold  more  than  16  pounds,  and,  if  so,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  food  will  be  still  more  injurious. 

When  visiting  one  of  the  large<$  milk  dairies  near  New 
York  City  some  time  ago,  where  300  cows  were  fed,  I  studied 
the  feed  carefully  and  took  note  of  it,  as  this  dairy  was 
very  successfully  managed  and  supplied  excellent  milk, 
without  any  trouble  with  the  cows.  The  latter  were  large 
grade  Short-horns,  weighing  fully  1,500  pounds.  Their  feed¬ 
ing  was  green  clover,  some  pasture,  green  corn  fodder  or 
green  oats ;  with  one  bushel  of  brewers’  grains  and  one 
peck  of  corn-meal  daily.  They  were  kept  fat  so  that  they 
could  be  turned  off  to  the  butcher  when  the  milk  became 
less  than  10  quarts  daily.  Some  of  them  were  giving  24 
quarts  of  milk  daily,  being  then  not  far  from  fresh.  The 
whole  herd  averaged  16  quarts  daily.  This  feeding  was 
ample  to  supply  this  large  milking  and  keep  the  cows 
beef -fat.  The  grains  contained  2%  pounds  of  nitrogenous 
substances  and  the  corn-meal  pound,  which  is,  with 
the  green  food  given,  not  out  of  proportion  for  such  large 
cows.  I  have  not  taken  any  account  of  the  vinegar  slop, 
which — although  I  have  never  fed  it — I  do  not  think  a 
healthful  food  for  cows;  It  is  precisely  the  same  as  dis¬ 
tillery  slop  which  is  the  refuse  from  alcohol  manufacture, 
and  alcohol  is  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
This  is  probably  made  from  corn-meal  and  is  iD  a  condition 
of  fermentation  and  consequently  exerts  an  inflammatory 
effect  upon  the  cows.  I  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  food, 
as  follows  :  give  gluten  meal  and  corn  meal  only,  in¬ 
creasing  the  latter  to  12  pounds  per  head  daily  and  dropping 
the  oats  and  bran,  and  giving  as  much  green  fodder 
as  will  be  eaten  clean.  The  moment  the  appetite  fails,  the 
grain  ration  should  be  stopped  altogether  and  only  green 
fodder  be  given  for  a  few  days  and  then  the  grain  should 
be  restored  in  part  and  gradually  increased.  To  aid  diges¬ 
tion  each  cow  should  have  a  small  handful  of  salt  sprinkled 
over  each  feed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  P.  R.,  Midland,  Mich. — 1.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  hemlocks  and  other  evergreens  ?  2.  A  large, 
thrifty,  Wild  Goose  plum,  eight  years  old,  has  never  borne 
fruit ;  will  it  bear  in  this  latitude  ?  3.  Can  it  be  success¬ 
fully  budded  with  a  Lombard  or  other  variety  ?  4.  What 
is  the  proper  time  for  budding  plum  trees  ? 

ANS. — 1.  Early  spring,  by  all  manner  of  means.  2.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  until  other  plum  trees  are  planted  near  it.  The 
blossoms  are  probably  imperfect.  3.  Yes,  on  the  new 
shoots,  but  grafting  in  early  spring  would  be  oetter.  4. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  to  be  inserted  are  mature,  generally 
about  mid-summer. 

W.  K.  S ,  Parker sburq.  Pa.—  1.  Is  the  inclosed  potato 
top  affected  by  blight  ?  Will  an  application  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  be  of  any  benefit  ?  2.  What  is  the  inclosed 
vine  ? 

Ans. — 1.  This  is  a  clear  case  of  destruction  by  the  flea  so 
much  talked  of  in  The  R.  N.-  Y.  of  late  years.  The  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  has  no  effect  upon  it.  2.  The  vine  is  Poly¬ 
gonum  dumetorum — Hedge  Bindweed.  It  is  an  annual 
and  thorough  cultivation  will  destroy  it. 

W.  A.,  {No  address). — 1.  What  will  kill  a  little  black 
bug  that  is  bothering  my  mu^k-melon  vines  ?  2.  My 

apples  are  all  falling  off  the  trees ;  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — I.  We  can  only  guess  at  what  the  “  bug  ”  is.  If  it 
is  the  louse  (aphis)  tobacco  water  will  kill  it.  The  Ker¬ 
osene  emulsion  is  also  effective.  2.  Probably  the  coddling 
moth  worm  is  causing  the  apples  to  fall. 

IF.  A.,  New  York  City.— A  paragraph  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  on  page  269,  entitled,  “  A  Portable  Sprayer.” 
spoke  of  one  made  by  a  Prof.  Roland  Thaxter,  and  we 
were  told  that  a  description  of  it  was  given  in  Bulletin  No. 
102.  I  wrote  for  this  and  was  told  that  that  bulletin  was 
out  of  print.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y  tell  me  when  the  bul¬ 
letins  are  issued  and  when  can  I  get  seeds  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  I  have  received 
an  answer  from  that  place  that  they  had  all  been  given 
out  ? 

ANS. — The  station  issues  its  bulletins  whenever  there  is 
anything  to  report.  Judging  from  our  own  experience,  we 
should  say  that  if  you  send  an  application  for  seeds  soon 
you  will  probably  get  them  in  time  for  planting  next 
spring. 

J.  B.  D.,  Eldred,  Pa.— 1.  Would  it  be  right  to  set  out 
raspberries  in  an  orchard  between  rows  of  trees  r  2.  Which 
is  the  better  time  for  setting  them  out — fall  or  spring  ? 
3.  What  is  the  best  time  for  setting  out  strawberries,  and 
what  kinds  are  the  best  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  orchard  is  an  old  one.  or  the  trees  cover 
most  of  the  ground,  it  will  not  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  2.  Spring.  3.  Early  spring  first— late  August 
second.  Charles  Downing,  Cumberland,  Bubach,  Parker 
Earle,  Sharplees. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

“Startling  Figures  On  Chicks.” 

C.  H.  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Under  the 
caption  “  Startling  Figures  on  Chicks,”  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  on  page  463,  some  statements 
by  Mr  P.  H.  Jacobs,  which  are  not  less  sur¬ 
prising  to  me  than  those  from  the  Canadian 
Experiment  Farm,  upon  which  he  com¬ 
ments,  are  to  him.  The  report  referred  to 
records  the  weight  of  a  one-month  old 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  reared  at  the 
station,  as  22  ounces.  Mr.  Jacobs  severely 
criticises  this  and  says  he  does  not  see  how 
it  is  possible,  as  a  chick  will  only  eat  16 
ounces  of  grain  in  that  period,  a  part 
only  of  which  is  available  to  increase  its 
weight.  His  own  experience,  he  says,  is 
that  it  is  a  large  chick  which  weighs  seven 
ounces  at  one  month,  and  that  a  weight  of 
eight  ounces  at  that  age  is  an  unusual  and 
“  excellent  ”  result  of  skillful  management. 
If  this  be  true,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Jacobs  is 
considered  an  authority  upon  the  subject, 
will  he  be  good  enough  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  Rural  readers,  how  it  comes 
that  I,  a  novice,  making  my  first  experi¬ 
ments  with  poultry  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  city  lot,  have  a  record  which  is 
as  much  above  his  as  his  is  below  that  of 
the  Ottawa  Station?  Mine  is  only  ordinary 
stock,  yet  one  brood  of  my  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  weighed  12  ounces  each  at  four  weeks 
agaiDst  Mr.  Jacobs’s  seven,  or  possible,  but 
improbable,  eight  ;  and  another  brood 
weighed  19  ounces  each  when  five  weeks 
against  his  possible  11;  being  in  both  cases 
over  50  per  cent,  heavier  than  his  “excel¬ 
lent  ”  standard. 

Mr.  Jacobs  concludes  his  criticism  of  the 
report  by  disclaiming  “  any  intention  of  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  statements  of  the  directors 
of  the  Ottawa  Station,”  but  he  accompanies 
this  with  a  repetition  of  his  assertion  that  it 
is  not  “  possible  for  a  chick  to  eat  enough 
food  to  make  the  gain  mentioned  in  the 
time  stated,”  and  that  there  is  “something 
marvelous  ”  in  it.  To  me,  the  “  something 
marvelous”  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  a 
practical  and  experienced  breeder  of  fowls 
for  weight,  should  see  fit  to  base  his  argu¬ 
ments  discrediting  the  Canadian  report, 
upon  the  quantity  of  “  dry  food  or  grain  ” 
which  a  chick  consumes,  and  to  eutirely 
ignore  that  enormous  mass  of  grasses,  seeds, 
grubs  and  insects  so  voraciously  and  inces¬ 
santly  devoured  by  it  during  the  first  weeks 
of  its  existence;  and  as  he  writes  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
hope  he  will  favor  us,  at  his  early  con¬ 
venience,  with  some  explanation  of  what 
appears  to  me,  at  least,  his  extraordinary 
omission  or  oversight.  Until  he  does  this 
it  will  be  nece.^ary  to  suppose  that  he  limits 
his  chicks  to  a  diet  of  “  dry  food  or  grain  ” 
and  that  he  has  assumed  in  good  faith  that 
the  Ottawa  Experiments  were  conducted 
on  tne  same  exclusive  and  novel  system  of 
feeding. 

REMARKS  BY  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  deny  the 
claim  of  the  Canadian  director,  as  I  have 
no  right  to  dispute  it,  yet  I  cannot  avoid 
Siting  that  the  growth  of  the  chick  was  to 
me  “  marvelous,”  and  that  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  I  read  it.  Mr.  W.  has  reason 
for  exultation  in  producing  a  chick  weigh¬ 
ing  12  ounces  when  four  weeks  old,  and  I 
think  that,  barring  the  Canadian  chick,  he 
owns  the  champion.  I  believe  that  I  can 
secure  the  indorsement  of  hundreds  of 
breeders  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  weight  of  eight  ounces  Is  much 
above  the  average  for  a  chick  four  weeks 
old.  In  estimating  on  “dry  food”  only,  I 
do  so  because  it  is  concentrated.  If  a  ohick 
does  not  gain  rapidly  on  dry  food  he  cannot 
do  it  on  the  more  watery  and  succulent 
kind.  I  simply  stated  that  I  was  surprised 
that  a  chick  could  eat  enough  food  in  a 
month  to  make  so  large  a  gain  as  20 
ounces,  and  gave  the  chick  the  advantage 
of  the  supposition  that  he  was  given  the 
most  concentrated  foods  for  that  purpose; 
but  it  is  of  cou«e  implied  that  the  chick 
was  fed  a  variety.  But  even  with  Mr.  W.’s 
large  12-ounce  chick  he  is  far  behind  the  22- 
ounce  chick,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  large. 
In  experiments  made,  assisted  by  that  ex¬ 
pert  poultryman.R.  R.  Lewis,  of  Atco,  N.  J., 
two  chicks,  fed  five  times  a  day,  brooded 
by  a  hen,  and  given  a  variety  of  grain, 
meat,  milk,  table  scraps  and  vegetables, 
and  which  grew  so  rapidly  that  their  legs 
were  almost  too  weak  to  bear  them,  at¬ 
tained  a  weight  of  two  pounds  each  when 
nine  weeks  old,  and  the  chicks  were  forced 
from  the  start,  were  healthy  to  the  end, 
and  never  refused  a  meal.  They  were,  I 
might  s£V,  kept  full  of  food.  Of  course, 
they  gained  more  in  weight  the  second 
month  than  during  the  first,  and  reached 
32  ounces ;  but  the  Canadian  chick,  with 


all  the  slow  progress  of  “  babyhood,” 
reached  22  ounces  in  one  month.  Let  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  try  the  experiment 
of  adding  four  ounces  per  week  to  the 
weight  of  a  chick,  even  after  it  is  a  month 
old,  and  he  will  .find  it  difficult  on  any 
kind  of  food :  but  the  Canadian  chick 
gained  five  ounces  per  week  before  it  was 
a  month  old.  This  growth  is,  to  me,  cer¬ 
tainly  marvelous.  If  I  have  stated  that  it 
is  “not  possible”  for  a  chick  to  eat  so 
much  food,  I  meant  no  reflection  on  the 
station,  but  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  it  can  be  possible,  though  I 
may  have  much  yet  to  learn,  and  my  ex¬ 
periments  may  be  different  from  those  of 
others.  So  far  as  Mr.  W.  being  a  novice  is 
concerned,  he  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  novices  take  extra  care  of  their  stock 
at  first,  and  there  is  no  better  place  for 
forcing  a  chick  than  on  a  "city  lot,”  as 
the  chick  is  always  then  within  observa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  W.’s  chicks  were 
not  neglected,  but  the  Canadian  chick 
gives  his  19-ounce  chick  an  advantage  of  a 
week  in  age  (which  is  quite  a  difference  in 
time)  and  beats  him  three  ounces.  Now,  if 
Mr.  W.  will  try  it  again,  weigh  his  chicks 
every  week,  weigh  his  food,  and  keep  a 
careful  record,  I  will  be  one  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  readers  to  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks  if 
he  will  publish  the  experiment. 

Eastern  Beef  Pays. 

Wm.  L.,  Fuller’s  Station,  N.  Y.— In 
The  Rural  of  July  12,  some  people  say 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  fatten  beef  in  the 
East.  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  as  I  claim 
from  experience  that  it  does  pay.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  a  full-blood  Short-horn 
calf,  which  I  fed  until  he  was  eight  months 
old.  He  dressed  345  pounds  of  beef,  58 
pounds  of  hide,  which,  when  sold, 
amounted  to  $37.  I  cut  him  up  and  sold 
him  to  my  neighbors.  The  secret  of  profit 
is  to  keep  the  animals  growing  from  the 
time  they  are  born  until  they  are  killed. 
Never  let  them  get  stunted.  I  feed  sweet 
milk  from  the  creamery  and  Red- top  or 
“daisy,”  as  it  is  called,  which  costs  one 
cent  per  pound.  This  spring  I  sold  a  full- 
blood  Jersey  calf,  13  months  old,  that 
brought  $27.  If  our  Eastern  farmers 
would  feed  their  stock  better  and  sell  less 
hay,  make  more  manure  and  get  their  land 
in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  their  farms 
would  work  more  easily  and  produce  bet¬ 
ter,  with  less  labor.  A  cousin  and  his 
family,  from  Cohoes,  have  been  visiting 
at  our  house,  and  he  said  he  was  getting 
tired  of  the  Western  beef.  If  he  could  buy 
home-raised  beef  he  would  prefer  it,  and 
pay  a  higher  price.  He  says  that  the 
butchers  tell  them  they  have  Saratoga 
County  beef,  but  he  says  he  knows  better, 
as  he  can  tell  the  difference  between  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  meat.  Such  deception 
should  be  punished.  I  claim  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  sold  on  its  merits  for  just 
what  it  is.  I  always  find  that  the  cleaner 
and  better  anything  is  when  taken  to 
market  the  higher  the  price  we  get  for  it. 

Cooling  Bottled  Milk. 

B.  C.  Sears,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— 
In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  5,  the  following 
statement  is  found. 

“  We  have  been  bottling  the  milk  warm, 
leaving  the  jar  open  and  in  cold  water 
until  cooled  down  to  60  degrees;  then  we 
seal  the  jars  add  submerge  them  in  cold 
water  until  the  time  for  the  wagon  to  stare  ; 
after  all  our  careful  handling  the  milk  will 
not  keep,  but  sours  before  the  wagon  gets 
around  the  next  day.  Our  cows  are  all 
pure  Jerseys  and  our  milk  will  average  at 
least  25  per  cent,  of  cream  at  this  season. 

.  The  cows  are  fed  cut  hay  mixed  with  4 % 
quarts  of  corn-meal  and  two  quarts  of  new- 
process  linseed  meal  per  day,  besides  ‘green 
feed,’  such  as  wheat,  Scarlet  Clover,  Red 
Clover,  Timothy,  etc.  1.  Is  the  trouble 
due  to  putting  the  milk  in  the  jars  warm  ? 
2.  Would  it  be  better  to  cool  it  to  60  degrees 
before  putting  it  in  ?  If  so,  why  ?  1  can¬ 
not  see  why  it  should  not  keep  when  cooled 
down  to  60  degrees  in  an  open  jar  as  well  as 
though  it  were  cooled  before  bottling.  3. 
Would  an  aiirator  obviate  the  difficulty  ?” 

A  statement  of  our  methods  may  be  in¬ 
teresting.  We  have  shipped  our  milk  to 
New  York  City  for  10  years,  and  find  very 
little  difficulty  in  keeping  it  there,  after 
shipping  it  by  rail  about  60  miles.  It  is 
thoroughly  cooled  in  cans,  as  it  is  milked, 
and  is  bottled  the  morning  before  it  is 
shipped,  and  the  bottles  are  kept  in  ice 
water  until  their  removal,  for  delivery,  to 
the  train.  The  bottles  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  soap,  brush  aud  hot  water, 
and  paper  caps  are  used,  fresh  every  time. 
For  the  purpose  of  saving  ice  we  use  the 
aerator  made  by  E.  H.  Coffin  of  Ashland, 
New  Jersey.  This  is  automatic  in  its 
working,  requiring  only  to  be  raised  up,  at 
intervals,  and  it  can  be  so  arranged  as  to 
draw  the  air  from  out-of-doors,  and  is  very 
satisfactory  to  us,  saving  ice,  and  our  milk 


has  kept  well  since  we  began  to  use  it. 
Allow  me  to  suggest  that  a  ration  of  corn 
meal  and  oil  meal,  is  pretty  heavy  food  for 
hot  weather,  and  that  milk  showing  25  per 
cent,  of  cream,  contains  too  much  fat  to  be 
healthy  for  drinking,  or  for  children,  and 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  lighter  feed,  say 
of  wheat  bran,  would  be  better  and  if  the 
cows  are  heavy  with  calf,  such  a  ration  in 
place  of  oil  meal,  would  make  more 
healthy  cows,  more  wholesome  drinking 
milk,  and  probably  milk  that  would  keep 
better. 

Mixed  Husbandry  and  Fertilizers 
for  Western  New  York. 

J.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— I  have  used 
commercial  fertilizers  for  about  20  years, 
with  marked  advantage  to  the  wheat  crop, 
as  well  as  all  other  farm  crops.  The  in¬ 
variable  method  with  me,  of  late  years, 
has  been  to  drill  it  in  with  the  seed,  ap¬ 
plying  at  the  rate  of  200  to  250  pounds  per 
acre.  If  my  land  were  very  poor,  and  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  more  than 
200  or  300  pounds  per  acre,  I  would  advise 
sowing  the  balance  broadcast.  Enough  of 
the  benefit  of  fertilizers  is  found  In  the 
subsequent  crops  to  make  it  pay  to  use  the 
amounts  above  stated  on  wheat.  This 
benefit  is  greatly  increased  by  seeding 
with  clover,  with  every  wheat  crop.  There 
is  no  better  crop  to  seed  with  than  winter 
wheat,  and  200  or  300  pounds  of  phosphate 
per  acre  will  insure  a  good  catch  and  a 
large  hay  crop  the  second  season.  It  is  the 
clover  growth  that  mainly  keeps  up  fertil¬ 
ity  on  Western  New  York  farms.  To  get 
this,  we  must  use  commercial  fertilizers. 
If  we  have  stock  which  it  will  pay  to  feed  the 
clover  to,  as  every  farmer  should  have,  we 
could  make  barn-yard  manure  and  apply  to 
corn  and  other  spring  crops.  In  this  way 
only  can  we  compete  with  the  West  at 
growing  wheat  at  present  prices.  The 
fact  must  also  be  noted  that  cheap  wheat 
has  proved  disastrous  to  Western  and 
European  wheat  growers,  as  well  as  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section.  Wheat,  this  year,  will 
pay  better  in  this  vicinity  than  any  other 
grain  crop.  To  the  farmers  of  this  section, 
who  think  of  changing  from  grain  to  fruit 
growing,  the  past  and  present  seasons 
show  how  uncertain  fruit  crops  are.  The 
tendency  is  evidently  towards  more  ex¬ 
tended  fruit  growing,  for  which  this  part 
of  Western  New  York  is  well  adapted. 
Mixed  husbandry  is  advisable  and  frequent 
seeding  of  clover  to  keep  the  sub-soil  open 
to  the  admission  of  air  and  moisture.  I 
think  that  an  increased  amount  of  phos¬ 
phate  on  all  crops  will  pay.  Fertilizers  will 
also  pay  on  our  orchards.  On  land  that 
has  been  long  tilled,  the  failure  of  the 
apple  trees  to  bear  as  they  used  to,  is  in 
part  attributable  to  a  lack  of  necessary 
plant  food.  After  using  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  care¬ 
fully  noting  the  results  obtained  from  their 
use,  not  only  on  my  own  land,  but  on  the 
land  of  my  neighbors,  I  am  convinced  that 
an  increased  amount  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  this  section. 

“  Hang  the  Man  That  Waters  Milk.” 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— 
Mr.  Coats’s  remarks  about  the  farmer  water¬ 
ing  his  milk  and  the  railroad  man  his 
stock,  in  a  late  number  of  The  Rural,  re¬ 
mind  me  of  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in¬ 
cidents  I  have  ever  witnessed  at  a  farmers’ 
institute.  The  question  was  asked:  “  Which 
is  the  worse,  to  water  milk  or  stock  ?”  Up 
sprang  our  inflammable  friend,  Dr. 
Detmers,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  His  eyes 
fairly  flashed  fire  and  his  arms  worked  off 
a  little  of  the  steam  before  his  tongue 
began:  “Mr.  President,  let  me  answer 
that  question.  The  man  who  waters  stock 
ouuht  to  go  to  the  penitentiary ;  hut  the  one 
who  waters  milk  ought  to  be  hung.”  This 
was  not  just  the  way  that  the  farmer  who 
asked  the  question  expected  it  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  writer  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  in  the  world  the  good  doctor 
was  driving  at.  But  the  audience  sided 
with  him  immediately,  as  they  usually  do 
with  a  man  who  is  dead  in  earnest,  and  the 
house  resounded  with  cheers  and  shouts. 
After  the  tumult  subsided  our  venerable 
friend  gave  his  reasons  in  substance, 
briefly  as  follows  : 

“  A  man  who  is  mean  enough  to  water 
his  milk  would  not  be  particular  about 
putting  in  pure  water;  in  fact  the  water 
around  stables,  such  as  he  would  naturally 
use,  is  apt  to  be  filled  with  the  germs  of 
disease.  These  would  thus  get  into  the 
milk  and  cause  the  death  of  hundreds  of 
infants  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The  same 
result  might  occur  where  water  was  used 
that  was  considered  pure,  and  which  might 
lie  drank  with  impunity.  While  the  few 


germs  in  it  were  comparatively  inactive 
in  the  water,  they  would  multiply  with 
fearful  rapidity  in  the  much  better  feeding 
ground,  the  milk,  causing  death  in  a  way 
they  never  could  have  done  if  left  in  their 
native  element.”  If  any  man  in  that 
audience  ever  did  such  a  thing  as  water 
his  milk  he  must  have  gone  home  with  a 
fearful  weight  on  his  soul. 

An  Englishman  on  American  Tariffs. 

B.  M.  R  ,  Sheffield,  England.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  12,  the  remark  that  farm¬ 
ers  alone  require  protection,  is  a  long  way 
out.  It  is  the  working  men  who  want 
protection,  and  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
put  a  tax  upon  the  farmer’s  corn,  beef,  etc., 
equal  to  the  tax  upon  English  goods.  A 
very  strong  party  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
this  country  is  trying  to  pass  a  law  to  that 
effect.  If  the  McKinley  bill  becomes  law 
Americans  may  expect  to  see  all  American 
products  shut  out  altogether  from  the 
English  markets.  The  farmers  of  the 
United  States  must  be  blind  to  allow  the 
few  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States  to 
make  them  buy  in  the  dearest  and  sell  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  all  the  farm  papers  are  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  manufacturers  or  they  would 
not  allow  this  abuse,  but  would  lift  up 
their  voices  very  strongly  against  it.  The 
old  cry  that  the  workmen  got  the  benefit  of 
the  duty  is  too  stale,  as  the  manufacturers 
can  make  what  terms  they  like  with  their 
men.  I  do  not  speak  without  knowing,  as 
I  have  spent  three  years  in  the  shops  and 
the  same  time  among  the  farmers  of  the 
West,  and  when  I  saw  the  latter  screw 
themselves  until  they  had  hardly  any 
decent  clothes  to  their  backs,  aud  had  to 
send  all  their  produce  to  market  to  pay 
their  mortgages,  I  tried  hard  to  get  them 
to  combine  and  fight  the  money  men,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  saying  “what  fools 
we  mortals  be  ”  is  very  well  and  true  as  re¬ 
gards  them. 

Remarks.— What  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  was 
that  many  English  farmers  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  on  American 
food  products.  Our  friend  cannot  deny 
this;  nor  can  he  deny  that  workmen  in 
English  shops  and  factories  favor  cheap 
food  and  oppose  a  tariff  that  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  such  food.  We  have  now, 
awaiting  publication,  an  article  favoring 
protection,  by  an  Englishman,  giving  argu¬ 
ments  and  facts  which  will  astonish  many 
of  our  readers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  is  just 
as  fair  for  England  to  tax  our  food  pro¬ 
ducts  as  it  is  for  us  to  tax  English  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  All  sensible  and  conserva¬ 
tive  men  agree  that  our  tariff  system 
should  be  overhauled  and  rearranged.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  have,  as  a  class,  received  un¬ 
due  protection,  and  have  thus,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  greatly  outstripped  farm  interests 
in  wealth  and  power.  Farmers  now  de¬ 
mand  that  tariffs  be  so  arranged  that  they 
may  receive  a  direct  benefit  instead  of  an 
indirect  benefit  as  at  present.  Nearly  a 
year  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  advanced  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  tariff  should  never  be  given  away. 
If  a  tariff  is  valuable  let  us  trade  it  for  a 
chance  to  sell  our  products  in  a  foreign 
market.  This  is  the  pith  of  Mr.  Blaine’s 
plan  for  "  reciprocity ’’—the  President  is 
given  power  to  trade  with  our  tariffs. 
There  are  very  few  men  who  desire  to  im¬ 
mediately  abolish  all  tariffs.  That  would 
unsettle  trade  because  it  would  violently 
upset  our  present  business  system.  There 
are  very  few  who  do  not  want  the  tariff 
changed  at  all.  The  present  tendency  un¬ 
questionably  is  towards  “reciprocity  ”  or  a 
trading  for  a  foreign  trade  of  the  sections 
of  the  tariff  which  have  outlived  their  use¬ 
fulness.  Many  farmers  lay  the  blame  for 
their  troubles  on  tariffs,  “monopolies” 
and  trusts  when  the  fault  really  lies  in 
themselves.  “There  is  more  in  the  man 
than  in  the  land.”  We  see  this  fact  illus¬ 
trated  every  day.  Some  men  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  kept  down,  while  others  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  shake  off  the  effects  of  their  mistakes 
and  rise. 


COMMUNAL  FORESTS. 


Prof.  B.  E.  Fernow,  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
has  the  following  to  say  in  regard  to  com- 
muual  forests :  “The  Rural  New-Yorker 
of  July  5  contains  a  contribution  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barnard  on  communal  forests,  a 
subject  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
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all  persons  interested  In  forestry.  Referring 
to  the  increasing  number  of  abandoned 
farms  and  uncultivated,  apparently  value¬ 
less  lands, which  in  the  older  Eastern  States 
reduce  the  tax- paying  capacity  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  he  suggests  that  by  planting  these 
waste,  non-producing  lands  to  forest  a 
revenue  might  be  produced  from  them. 

‘  A  man,’  the  writer  says,  ‘  may  not  live  to 
grow  trees  for  a  crop— a  town  can,  because 
it  is  itself  immortal.  Why,  then,  should 
not  a  township  grow  timber  ?’ 

The  suggestion,  not  novel  in  itself,  is  a 
good  one,  and  should  command  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  not  only  by  the  friends  of  a 
rational  forest-policy,  but  by  every  citizen 
who  is  interested  in  the  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives.  If  every 
community  will  concern  itself  in  the 
rational  use  of  the  land  within  its  borders, 
if  every  town  and  every  county  will  give 
profitable  occupation  to  its  waste  lands  by 
utilizing  them  for  forest-growth,  the 
movement  would  not  only  increase  the 
financial  prosperity  of  each  community, 
but  the  efforts  of  those  who  work  for  a 
rational  forest-policy  in  the  country  at 
large  would  be  subserved  by  every  com¬ 
munal  forest  established.  In  fact,  no  better 
method  of  forest  reform  could  be  suggested 
than  by  beginning  forestry  in  each  town, 
which  as  a  part  of  the  country  at  large, 
will  influence  the  movement  of  the  whole. 
As  to  the  desirability  of  communal  forests 
— of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  first 
town  forest  in  the  United  States,  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts — there  can  be  no  question. 

In  Germany  I  know  of  communities  where 
not  only  all  taxes  are  paid  by  the  revenue 
from  the  communal  forests,  but  every 
citizen  receives  a  dividend  in  addition. 
The  town  of  Gorlitz,  in  Silesia,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample;  also  the  town  of  Miinden,  where  one 
of  the  Prussian  forest-academies  issituated. 
The  town  of  Goslar,  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
derives  from  7,500  acres  of  forest  an  annual 
revenue  of  §25,000  to  $30,000,  and  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  American  farmers  to  note 
that  it  receives  the  highest  prices  for  its 
wood  products  on  account  of  the  excellent 
roads  which  facilitate  transportation.  The 
capital  invested  in  making  and  keeping  in 
order  these  roads  is  calculated  to  yield  20 
per  cent,  yearly  on  the  investment. 

From  excellent  reports  of  the  forest- 
master  of  the  City  of  Zurich  (Switzerland), 
which  give  the  history  of  the  city  forest, 
going  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
appears  that  the  revenue  derived  from  its 
less  than  3,000  acres  averaged  $15,000  annu¬ 
ally  during  the  decade  from  1800  to  1870, 
and  $18,600  during  the  next  decade.  How 
forest-property  under  management  appre¬ 
ciates  in  value  appears  from  the  following 
table,  which  shows  in  the  forests  belonging 
to  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  comprising 
about  82,000  acres,  during  a  period  of  50 
years,  almost  a  threefold  increase  both  of 
yield  and  value. 

The  figures  as  to  yield,  expenses  and 
valuation  are  for  a  siugle  acre. 


Decade. 

Gross 

yield. 

Outlay. 

Net 

yield. 

Capital^ 

value. 

1880  to  1840.... 

....  $8.25.. 

..  $0.85... 

$2.40 

..  $60.20 

18-10  to  tOSO... 

....  8.50. 

..  101... 

.  2.49. 

...  HI. 90 

1850  to  I860... 

....  4.59 

..  1.02... 

.  8.57. 

...  89.24 

I860  to  1870. . . 

....  7.09. 

..  1.29  .. 

.  5.77. 

...  141.48 

1870  to  1880... 

....  8.84 

..  1.87... 

.  6.97. 

...  174.83 

The  price  now  is  nine  to  12  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  60  to  70  cents  per  day  for 
wages. 

While,  then,  no  move  in  forestry  reform 
could  be  more  promising  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  commuual  forests ;  while  eventually 
these  forests  will  be  profitable  and  sources 
of  handsome  revenues,  we  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  impossible  from  the  forest-com¬ 
missioners  and  foresters  who  shall  be  called 
to  inaugurate  the  movement.” 

Money  in  tiie  Country.— How  many 
people  know  how  much  there  is  in  this 
country  of  what  people  call  “  money,”  how 
much  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  how 
much  in  greenbacks  and  other  paper  cur¬ 
rency  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States  Government  ?  Very  few.  Inquiry 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  says  the 
Washington  Critic,  discovers  the  fact  that 
there  is,  all  told,  just  a  little  over  two 
billions,  or  between  30  aud  40  dollars  apiece 
for  every  man,  woman  aud  child  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  a  little  over  one 
half  is  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  a  little 
less  than  one-half  in  paper  of  various 
kinds.  Of  the  metal  money  about  two- 
thirds  are  in  gold  and  onef-third  in  silver. 
Ot  the  paper  about  one-third  is  in  United 
States  notes  or  greenbacks,  one-fourth  in 
silver  certificates,  one-sixth  in  gold  certifi¬ 
cates,  one-fifth  in  national  bank  notes  and 
the  remainder  in  various  denominations. 
But  the  $2,000,000,000  of  the  United  States 
currency  are  not  all  in  circulation  among 
the  people.  More  than  one-third  is  locked 
up  in  the  Treasury  building,  and  that  is 


the  normal  state  of  things.  One-half  of  all 
the  gold  and  three-fourths  of  all  the  silver 
is  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.  The  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  in  use  among  the  people  is 
three-fourths  paper,  the  largest  volume 
being  in  greenbacks,  with  silver  certificates 
next,  then  national  bank  notes,  then  gold 
certificates.  But  we  would  not  be  doing 
gold  justice  if  we  did  not  say  that  there 
was  more  gold  in  circulation  than  of  any 
one  kind  of  paper.  What  a  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  wealth  and  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  United  States  1 
All  the  money  in  the  country,  including 
what  is  locked  up  in  the  Treasury,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  buy  the  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Americans  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  all  their  wealth  in  their  pockets, 
and  that  is  why  American  money  is  worth 
cent  per  cent,  all  the  world  over. 

“  Farmin’  Don’t  Pay  !  ’’—Five  hand 
rakes  in  one  wagon  ! !  On  the  5th  of  July  I 
saw  a  farmer  with  the  above  number  of 
rakes,  says  Mr.  L.  W.  Curtis,  in  the  New 
England  Farmer.  Mr.  Curtis,  by  the  way, 
lives  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  farms 
are  being  “abandoned.”  He  was  going  to 
commence  haying  July  7th  in  good  earnest, 
as  the  number  of  rakes  indicated.  For 
three  days  he  has  seen  three  men  working 
in  a  four-acre  lot  and  it  is  not  done  yet, 
“though  they  got  in  some  yesterday”  (Sun¬ 
day.)  It  is  all  mowed  and  raked  by  hand, 
cocked  up  at  night,  opened  the  next  day, 
turned  before  noon,  again  raked  by  hand, 
and  the  scatterings  are  also  raked  in  the 
same  way.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of 
what  Mr.  C.  sees  many  times  a  day  in  his 
rides  through  the  country.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  majority  of  farmers  do  not 
make  money  when  they  follow  the  old  ruts 
their  fathers  followed  50  years  ago  ?  The 
man  mentioned  above  could  not  mow  his 
field  with  a  machine,  but  he  has  a  meadow 
nearer  his  house,  which  can  be  easily 
drained,  on  which,  if  properly  tilled,  he 
could  cut  more  grass  than  he  now  does  on 
his  whole  farm,  and  he  could  get  it  at  one- 
sixth  the  cost.  When  will  farmers  do  a 
little  more  thinking  and  use  their  muscles 
less  ? 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 
Carry  in  one  of  your  pockets  a  quantity 
of  colored  cord  or  kite-tail  rags.  As  you 
pass  through  the  corn  field,  tie  dhe  of  these 
about  the  stalks  that  suit  you  best — those 
that  “silk”  first,  that  sucker  least,  that 

carry  the  sets  lowest,  etc . 

CUT  OFF  the  tassels  of  barren  stalks . 

Insist  that  the  children  shall  speak 
kindly  to  all  the  animals  raised  on  the  farm. 

One  of  our  subscribers  favors  us  with 
the  following  bits  of  advice  :  “  Do  not 

scold  your  wife.  Do  not  ill-treat  your  help. 
Do  not  abuse  your  horses.  Do  not  quarrel 
with  your  neighbor.  Keep  the  briars, 
thistles  and  weeds  in  general  from  the 
farm.  Keep  up  your  line  fences.  Pick  up 
the  rubbish.  Be  temperate.  Be  honest. 
Be  kind.  Serve  God.  Take  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Read  it  carefully.  Use  judgment  in  fol¬ 
lowing  its  advice - and,  be  happy  !” . 

W.  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Vermont  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  finds  that  while  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  of  fertilizers  to  the 
manufacturers  has  decreased,  yet  these 
manufacturers  have  so  lowered  the  quality 
of  their  goods  as  to  make  the  farmer  pay 
about  $1.50  more  per  ton  than  last  year  for 

the  same  amount  of  plant  food . 

T.  B.  Terry  tells  the  readers  of  the 
Ohio  Farmer  that  if  they  have  not  a  barrel 
or  two  of  plaster  to  use  in  their  stables  this 
summer  they  are  making  a  great  mistake. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  man  and  beast,  and  will 
save  ammonia  enough  to  more  than  pay 
for  itself  besides.  A  single  pint  of  plaster 
in  each  horse  stall,  each  day,  keeps  Mr. 
Terry’s  stables  entirely  free  from  all  foul 
odors  during  this  hot  weather.  Try  it  once, 
he  says,  and  you  will  never  do  without  it 

afterwards . 

If  you  would  have  hollyhocks  bloom  next 

summer,  sow  the  seeds  now . 

A.  E.  Blount  of  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  has 
been  elected  Horticulturist  of  the  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  College  and  Station. 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  congratulates  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  New 
Mexico  Agricultural  College  and  Station.. 

Dew  is  deposited  upon  the  grass  aud  soil 
when  they  become  cooler  than  the  air  above. 
So,  too,  condensation  may  occur  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  suddenly  lowered. 
Fogs  and  clouds  are  caused  by  the  cooling 
of  the  air,  which  is  charged  with  vapor. 
Sudden  cooling  causes  rain, . 


If  we  would  have  a  dry  cellar,  open  the 
windows  at  night  and  close  them  in  the  day¬ 
time  provided  the  air  of  the  cellar  is  cooler 
during  the  day,  or  warmer  or  of  the  same 
temperature  at  night.  The  vapor  of  the 
warmer  outside  air  condenses  when  it  finds 
its  way  into  the  cellar,  the  same  as  it  con¬ 
denses  upon  an  ice-pitcher . 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  am  Ntrvoos  Disorders. 

“"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


DIRECT. 

- Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jack  :  “Regularity  in 

eating,  sleeping  and  working,  with  inter¬ 
vals  of  recreation,  is  the  secret  of  a  sturdy 
manhood.  Overwork  draws  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  one’s  resources.” 

“  Many  minds  are  like  hard-shelled  seeds. 
It  takes  a  winter’s  frost — need  or  adversity 
— to  bring  them  out.” 

“  Do  you  want  to  teach  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day  to  respect  the  farmer  and  hanker  after 
the  farm  ?  Then  influence  the  literature  of 
to-day.  Let  it  cease  to  caricature  the  farm 
and  the  farmer.” 

- H.  A.  White:  “Many  a  farmer  has 

failed  of  success  who  would  have  been  a 
prosperous  man  if  his  wife  had  known  just 
how  he  stood.” 

“  The  farmer’s  gain  is  no  man’s  loss.” 

“We  naturally  entertain  respect  for  a 
man  who  mikes  money  by  farming  and 
improves  his  farm  at  the  same  time.” 

- Carlyle  :  “  The  smile  is  the  visible 

joy  of  the  heart,  mantling  the  face.  In  the 
smile  of  some  men  is  the  cold  glitter  of 
ice.” 

“  Words  have  weight  when  there  is  a 
man  back  of  them.” 

- Dr.  E.  E.  White:  “Practical  facts 

must  be  applied  by  an  intelligent  mind.” 

“When  an  act  repeats  itself,  unless  re¬ 
sisted,  habit  is  formed.” 

“  A  virtuous  and  true  life  is  an  ascent, 
and  every  step  upwards  requires  the  put¬ 
ting  forth  of  a  new  energy.  Vice,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  descent.  Every  step  adds  to 
the  momentum  of  its  victim.” 

“  Man  sows  a  desire  and  reaps  an  act ;  he 
sows  an  act  and  reaps  a  habit ;  he  sows  a 
habit  and  reaps  a  character;  he  sows  a 
character  and  reaps  a  destiny.  Thus,  in 
four  sowings,  a  wrong  desire  may  end  in  a 
fearful  destiny.” 

“The  grandest  result  of  human  life  is 
manhood,  and  the  regal  fact  of  manhood  is 
character.  A  noble  character  is  at  once 
the  joy  and  victory  of  life.” 

- Philadelphia  Record  :  “  A  man 

cleared  his  house  of  rats  by  trapping  and 
chloroforming  one,  wiring  a  small  bell  to 
its  neck  and  letting  it  go.”  • 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “  Patrick  Barry 

was  honorable  in  business,  liberal  in  chari¬ 
ties,  consistent  in  his  religious  profession, 
he  won  the  hearty  affection  of  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  commanded  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity. 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Scrofula 
Salt  Rheum 

For  all  Diseases] 

Caused  by 
Impure  Blood,  Take 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

EvERffloinE* 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Dove 
to  takp  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, CoMs, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllitis,  Colic.  Cramps  anil  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuisand  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  S5e.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
Express  jjald,  $3.'  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston, Mass. 


POTATO  DIG-G-EES.~Wand  Ze'ZJ?"* 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS.  Rising  Sun,  Hid. 


MAST,  FOOS  &  GO. 

.SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO  /)  tu  r 

S«i  springfieioo.//  ■  HE. 


IRON  TURBINE 

WIND! 


Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 
Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

BUCKEYE 

D  forge  pump 

Works  easy,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has ‘Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for 
Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
3uckeye  Wrought  Iron  FEN 
f*  :  —  etc-  Write  for  Circulars  and 


INC, 

Prices. 


IARTMANSTEEL 

PlICKETCENCE. 

“  HANDSOME,  I  PROTECTS 
INOISTSUCTIBLE.M WITHOUT  C0NCEAUN6| 
CHEAPER  THAR  WOOD .  IAWN  OR  FARM. 

ASK  YOU*  USA  ICR  0RWRIU  AOCHTS  VAMTC0  1 

HARTMAN  Mrt &BEAVER  FAHS.PA  | 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

8END  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

KILMER  DESK  CO. 

S»le«room*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boitoa 


“OSGOOD” 

U.  8.  Standard 


3  TOM  O  C  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

JJ=E  iaO*Sw“"p;c«Ssa 
0S600D  ^THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


SHINGLES. 


TIN  PLATE 
STEEL  PLATE 
GALVANIZED 

AND  COPPER  j  HAHUrACTCISB  »T  TW« 

NATIONAL  SHEET  MET  AX  ROOFING  CO. 


510  East  20th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Are,  without  any  exception,  the  beat  in  the 
world.  Descriptive  circular  free. 

(Lj'TW.  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 
TO  BUILDERS. 

Improved  Edition,  1390 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  oMOO  pares  eon- 

tainlug  solid  fact"  that  every  maa 
coQtetuplauug  BUILDING  should 
know  before  letting  his  contracts. 
Shertchaptera  on  the  kitchen  chim¬ 
neys,  cistern,  foundation,  brickwork, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  aud  many  items 
ot  interest  to  builders.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  10c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps.  Address  _  ,  r.  _ 

NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO. 
51G  East  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 

(U”Tbia  advertisement  appears  every  other  week. 


PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE. 


<£  7 

m  No  twisting  by  main  wires:  no  sag  to 
^ M  M  fence  pickets  easily  removed  and  re- 
m  placed.  Write  for  puces  and  circular  to 
AGENTS  LANSING  WHEELBARROW  CO.. 
WANTED.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


MONTANA  RANCH 

FOR  SALE. 

We  have  the  finest  ranch  in  Montana,  containing 
about  S.i  On  acres,  splendidly  located.  Exclusively 
controlling  the  best  stock  range  (I5ti  square  miles)  In 
the  State,  with  water  rights.  &c  (plenty  of  water 
all  the  year)  has  R.  R  station  on  the  grounds,  and  Is 
near  the  large  cities.  For  sale  on  liberal  and 
easy  terms.  There  ar*>  about  1,000  head  of  cattle  and 
(X)  horses  on  the  ranch  which  can  be  purchased  If  de¬ 
sired.  For  full  particulars  address 

ARMITAGE  &  PIATT, 

Real  Estate,  Mines  and  investments. 

HELENA.  MONTANA. 
tSf  Best  referenaes  furnished. 


P ISO’S  CURE  FOR 


Cures 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians, 
where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeabL 
Children  take  it  without  objection. 


agreeable  to  the 


druggists. 
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Show  me  “an  abandoned  farm”  and  I  will 
show  you  land  that  never  should  have  been 
used  for  farm  purposes,  or  a  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  that  has  in  its  pedigree,  robbery  of  the 
soil,  robbery  of  the  home  and  robbery  of 
labor. 


Cultivate  a  bank  account, 

Do  It  while  you’re  young. 

While  your  courage  is  like  steel 
And  your  nerves  are  strung. 

<  'ultlvate  a  bank  ao<  ount, 

Live  within  your  means. 

If  roast  benf  means  “run  in  debt,” 
Live  on  pork  nnd  beans. 


If  our  money  income  is  $1,000  for  the  year,  and 
we  spend  $1,000,  we  do  not  come  out  square— but 
behind.  We  do  not  consider  the  wear  and  tear  of 
our  property.  We  do  not  consider  we  are  one  year 
older  and  proportionally  less  strong  and  capable  of 
earning  $1,000  next  year. 


crop  in  other  countries.  There  will  be  very  little, 
if  any,  surplus  for  export  in  any  of  the  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  countries.  Must  we  get  along  without  apples  ? 
For  many  years  travelers  have  been  telling  us 
about  the  vast  orchards  of  half-wild  apples  in 
northern  Patagonia  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  What  about  them  now  ?  If  these  orchards 
exist  we  can  handle  a  good  share  of  their  product. 
In  a  year  like  this  very  few  of  us  will  object  to  the 
freest  sort  of  trade  in  apples. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  walk  about  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  farm  with  Professor  Roberts.  Everything 
is  an  “object-lesson.”  A  horse,  a  cow,  a  sheep,  a 
pig  or  a  fiold  of  wheat — all  have  stones  of  pedigree 
and  feeding  to  tell.  This  animal  is  a  success;  that 
one  is  a  failure.  This  one  has  fairly  won  for  itself 
a  place  on  the  farm ;  it  will  be  kept  and  worked  for 
profit.  That  one  has  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
mark.  If  it  were  kept  and  fed  it  would  serve  only 
to  bring  down  the  average  of  the  entire  herd  or 
flock.  If  kept  at  all,  it  will  serve  only  as  an  ex 
ample  of  what  to  avoid.  Those  who  have  read 
“Lorna  Doone”  will  remember  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Doones  to  maintain  their  reputation 
for  size  and  strength.  The  door  leading  to  their 
fortress  was  six  feet  and  three  inches  high.  If.  the 
day  he  was  21  years  old,  any  member  of  the  band 
could  enter  this  door  without  stooping,  he  was 
driven  out  as  unworthy  to  belong  to  this  band  of 
large  men.  There  ought  to  be  a  similar  test  for 
farm  animals  on  every  farm  in  the  country,  and 
the  animals  at  Cornell  show  how  such  a  test  would 
pay.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  farm.  We 
would  like  to  have  farmers  see  the  crop  of  oats 
which  Prof.  Roberts  h&s  produced  this  year  on  a 
field  which  was  formerly  used  for  a  gravel  pit. 
This  is  a  field  with  a  pedigree  in  which  drainage, 
careful  tillage,  manuring  and  common  sense  are 
skillfully  mixed  together.  Such  experiments  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  farmer  because  they  show  him  some¬ 
thing  ;  he  can  see  the  profit  side  of  such  farming, 
and  that  is  the  side  he  is  after. 


Prof.  Bailey  recently  showed  the  writer  a 
curious  instance  of  the  peculiarities  of  grafting.  A 
tpmato  vine  had  been  grafted  on  a  potato  stalk. 
The  tomato  vine  was  bearing  fruit  and  probably 
the  potato  plant  will  develop  tubers.  What  a  great 
chance  here  for  some  of  our  benevolent  plant 
sellers!  Let  them  advertise  a  “wonderful  dis¬ 
covery,  ”  and  tell  people  how  to  grow  tomatoes  and 
potatoes  on  the  same  plant  without  fear  of  bugs  or 
blight.  Thousands  of  people  would  pay  well  for 
this  “  great  secret.”  Do  you  not  believe  it? 


Four  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  considerable  complaint  had  reached 
it  regarding  the  management  of  the  Geneva  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  We  propounded  a 
number  of  ques£5w>ns  which  we  trusted  would  be 
answered  by  some  one  in  authority.  No  one'  has 
et  seen  fit  to  make  a  statement  in  reply,  which  we 
ave  permission  to  print.  The  questions  were 
considered  by  the  station  officials  “too  inconsequen¬ 
tial  to  notice,”  and  The  R.  N  Y.  was  requested  to 
come  and  investigate  for  itself.  This  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  done,  and  its  report  will  be  printed  soon.  We 
can  only  say  that  farmer  friends  of  the  station  are 
singularly  backward  about  coming  to  its  defence. 


On  another  page  a  correspondent  refers  to  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  who  put  too  large  a  part  of 
their  farms  into  fruit  trees,  now  find  themselves  in 
hard  straits  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  last 
two  or  three  fruit  crops.  He  goes  on  to  argue 
that,  after  all,  general  farming  with  wheat  and 
clover  as  the  basis,  and  fruit,  stock,  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  as  aids,  is  the  safest  and  surest  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  New  York  State  farmers.  He  is  right  if  the 
farmer  will  realize  that,  as  he  cuts  down  his  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat,  he  must  increase  the  average  yield 
per  acre.  A  man  has  40  acres  in  wheat.  He  aver¬ 
ages  20  bushels  per  acre.  He  sets  out  an  orchard 
of  10  acres  and  puts  but  30  acres  in  wheat.  If  he  is 
satisfied  to  let  the  30  acres  average  20  bushels,  his 
income  will  be  less  by  the  price  of  200  bushels  of 
wheat  until  the  orchard  comes  into  bearing.  As  a 
matter  of  business,  he  must  work  so  as  to  increase 
the  average  yield,  or  have  less  wheat  for  sale. 
When  a  man  has  farmed  for  years  with  wheat  as  a 
money  crop,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  to 
suddenly  cut  down  his  wheat  crop.  Increase  the 
average!  Therein  lies  the  only  hope  for  wheat 
growers  east  of  the  Alleghanies. 


The  apple  crop  in  New  York  State  promises  to 
be  a  complete  failure,  particularly  in  the  sections 
where  apple-growing  is  most  extensively  carried 
on.  During  an  extended  trip  through  the  State 
last  week,  we  did  not  find  a  single  orchard  that 
gave  promise  of  yielding  half  a  crop.  “  Possibly 
enough  for  home  use  ”  was  the  stereotyped  report  of 
those  who  in  former  years  sent  hundreds  of  bar¬ 
rels  to  market  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  an 
apple  famine  is  threatened  and  first- class  apples 
will  be  worth  nearly  “  their  weight  in  gold  ”  before 
next  April.  What  are  we  to  do  for  fruit  ?  Go 
without  ?  It  looks  as  though  many  of  us  will  have 
to.  The  stocks  of  canned  and  evaporated  fruits  are 
lower  than  for  many  years.  California  will  pack  a 
large  quantity  ;  but  she  cannot  expect  to  feed  the 
entire  country — not  yet  at  least  while  one-third  of 
her  trees  are  in  bearing.  Where  shall  we  go  for 
apples  ?  Reports  from  abroad  indicate  a  light 


We  often  hear  farmers  oppose  any  movement  for 
the  abolition,  in  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicants.  The  farmer  says:  “  If  this  were  done, 
I  could  not  sell  my  barley  or  my  cider  apples,  and 
the  demand  for  corn  and  wheat  would  be  so  reduced 
that  they  could  not  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the 
cost  of  production.”  Laying  aside  all  sentimentality 
upon  this  subject  and  looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  this  is  one  of  the  most  short-sighted 
views  conceivable.  From  a  bushel  of  corn  about 
four  gallons  of  whisky  are  made,  for  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  gets,  at  the  least  calculation,  $16,  and  when 
sold  by  the  drink  at  least  twice  £fiat.  Supposing 
that  the  grower  received  40  cents  tor  that  bushel  of 
corn — which  he  did  not — he  has  received  from  one- 
fortieth  to  one-hundreth  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer.  No  other  way  of  using  agricultural 
products  shows  such  an  accretion  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  About  an  equal  increase 
may  be  shown  with  the  other  grains  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors.  But 
supposing  that  instead  of  buying  the  whisky  from 
a  bushel  of  corn  a  drink  at  a  time,  the  laboring  man 
buys  its  value  in  pork  even  at  the  present  high 
prices  charged  by  butchers,  the  pork  would  repre¬ 
sent  more  than  20  bushels  of  corn.  To  put  it  con¬ 
cisely,  the  money  the  consumer  pays  for  the 
whisky  from  one  bushel  of  corn,  if  paid  for  pork  in¬ 
stead  would  make  a  market  for  more  than  20  times 
as  much  corn.  Aside  from  all  considerations  of  the 
effects  of  the  two  products  named,  it  seems  that  any 
man  with  half  an  eye  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  that  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicants  is  a  good  thing  for  farmers  because  it 
furnishes  a  market  for  their  products. 


For  years,  yes,  for  generations  all  the  would-be 
friends  of  farmers  have  been  steadily,  and  as  occa¬ 
sion  required,  urgently  persuading  them  to  waste 
neither  time  nor  thought  on  politics ;  but  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  production  of  superior  stock 
and  larger  crops.  This  course  alone,  they  are  sagely 
told,  would  lead  to  competence,  nay,  to  prosperity, 
contentment  and  happiness.  The  circumstances  of 
the  farmers  favored  the  advice.  Living  a  life  of 
steady  application,  more  or  less  apart,  their  feel¬ 
ings  on  public  topics  were  less  liable  to  be  aroused 
through  discussions  or  harangues  than  in  the  case 
of  inhabitants  of  the  centers  of  population  and  indus¬ 
try  where  the  very  proximity  of  the  people  must 
lead  to  frequent  and  heated  interchange  of  opinions. 
Then,  again,  farmers  are,  from  the  very  character 
of  their  vocation,  a  long-suffering  race.  Through 
all  the  ages,  Nature,  season  after  season  and  year 
after  year,  has  been  teaching  them  the  hard  lessons 
of  patience  and  resignation.  Not  a  few  of  them 
had  come  almost  to  believe  that  the  social  evils  in¬ 
flicted  on  them  by  misgovernment  or  the  chicanery 
of  trade  were  nearly  as  inevitable  as  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  attributable  to  unfavorable  seasons,  dis¬ 
astrous  floods  or  other  natural  causes.  Moreover, 
farmers  are  seldom  enthusiastic  with  regard  to 
changes.  In  their  calling  advantages  come  from 
improvements  rather  than  from  changes  in  their 
routine  work,  and  having  once  adopted  certain  po¬ 
litical  beliefs  they  were  loath  to  change,  hoping,  all 
the  time,  for  improvements  in  the  principles  or 
practices  of  those  who  formulated  and  put  them 
into  action — in  other  words,  they  hoped  for  “re¬ 
form  within  the  party.”  But  the  most  influential 
reason  why  farmers  eschewed  ‘  ‘  practical  politics  ” 
was  the  absence  of  combination  among  them.  For 


success,  or  a  chance  of  it,  in  any  political  faction 
or  party,  organization  is  indispensable.  Whether  it 
takes  the  form  of  “Halls,”  “Societies,”  “Clubs,” 
‘  ‘  Associations,  ”  1  ‘  Alliances,  ”  “  Granges,  ”  1  ‘  Patrons 
of  Industry,”  etc.,  a  “machine,”  to  give  united 
expression  to  the  opinions,  wishes  and  demands  of 
the  masses,  is  essential.  The  Grange,  the  first 
notable  organization  among  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  came  into  existence  in  November,  1867 ;  but 
its  work  was  chiefly  educational  and  social  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
action  of  younger  agricultural  organizations  forced 
it  into  politics.  With  a  multitude  of  live,  active 
combinations  unifying  farmers  and  emphasizing 
their  opinions,  what  a  marvelous  political  change 
has  occurred  among  them  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Even  as  late  as  a  decade  ago  who 
dreamt  of  attaching  any  serious  importance  to  the 
“  Farmer  in  Politics  ?” 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  CROSS-BRED  AND  HYBRID 

WHEATS. 

Last  year  six  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  cross  bred  and 
hybrid  wheats  were  offered  (under  numbers)  at  the 
nearly  prohibitive  price  of  25  cents  for  25  seeds. 
This  was  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  each  that 
had  been  raised.  This  year,  we  are  informed,  the 
price  will  be  moderated  and,  instead  of  numbers, 
the  following  permanent  names  have  been  given  : 
No.  2  (hybrid  wheat  rye)  has  been  named  “Wil- 
lits,  after  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
No.  3  (also  a  wheat-rye  hybrid)  has  been  named 
“Roberts,”  after  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  Cornell 
University.  No.  51  (pure  wheat  cross)  has  been 
named  “Stewart,”  after  Henry  Stewart.  No.  50 
(pure  wheat  cross)  has  been  named  “  Bailey,”  after 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell.  No.  53  (pure  wheat 
cross)  has  been  named  “Beal,”  after  Dr.  W.  J. 
Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  No.  55 
has  been  named  “Johnson,”  after  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Yale.  Thus  we  have  the  new  varieties: 
Willits,  Roberts,  Stewart,  Bailey,  Beal  and  John¬ 
son.  Let  us  hope  they  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
worthy  names  given  them.  Three  more  varieties 
will  be  sown  this  fall  for  introduction  next 
year.  The  first  is  by  parentage  half  wheat,  half 
rye.  The  second  is  by  parentage  one-quarter 
wheat,  three  quarters  rye.  The  third  is  a  pure 
wheat  cross.  All  these  varieties  have  strong  stems. 
They  are  very  prolific  and  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  How  they  will  behave  elsewhere 
remains  to  be  seen.  We  hope  that  all  of  our  wheat¬ 
growing  readers  will  try  them  in  a  small  way  and 
report  the  results.  It  scarcely  needs  be  said  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  pecuniary  interest  whatever 
involved.  It  never  has  had  any.  If  they  turn  out 
better  than  other  kinds  in  cultivation,  we  shall  be 
amply  rewarded  ;  if  inferior,  we  shall  feel  that 
years  of  earnest  work  have  been  thrown  away. 


BREVITIES. 

Just  lay  In  a  load 
Of  dust  from  the  road, 

And  lu  soma  convenient  place  pack  It. 

Th*  n  when  snow  comes  round, 

Each  hen  will  he  found 
Very  comfortably  dusting  her  jacket. 

And  a  word  now  to  you 
If  you’ve  something  to  do 
Do  It  up  to  the  handle— don’t  crack  It. 

If  you  bdoII  It  you’ll  find 
Your  employer  inclined 
To  whip  the  dust  out  of  your  jacket. 

Take  a  day  off  and  play ! 

Beer  money  rots  a  hole  in  the  pocket. 

The  sweet  corn  this  year  “  has  worms.” 

Push  things,  but  push  them  judiciously. 

The  chickens  now  learn  the  habit  of  roosting  in  trees. 

More  clover  than  ever  before  has  gone  into  the  silo  this 
year. 

YOU  can  never  cool  yourself  by  the  motion  of  your 
tongue. 

The  man  who  farms  with  his  tongue  gives  other  folks 
the  earache. 

Drain  the  “pocket”  in  your  field  or  it  will  drain  your 
own  pocket-book. 

It  is  the  extra  day  spent  in  fitting  the  wheat  field  that 
gives  the  grain  a  proper  start. 

Birds  of  a  feather :  Corn  and  grass.  And  clover  delights 
in  being  considered  one  of  the  flock. 

After  reading  Mr.  Jacobs’s  article  on  page  522,  you  had 
better  weigh  a  few  of  your  young  chicks  f 

You  have  a  big  crop  of  hay.  Prices  promise  to  he  low. 
What  can  you  do  with  this  hay  to  get  cash  for  it  ? 

Why  not  whitewash  the  silo  every  year  just  before  fill¬ 
ing  ?  This  will  correct  all  mustiness  and  sourness.  Most 
silos  see  too  little  of  the  sun. 

There  is  trouble  in  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  over 
an  alleged  misappropriation  of  the  experiment  station 
funds.  Once  in  a  while  the  public  get  a  chance  to  see  the 
inside  of  such  matters.  It  is  not  generally  an  elevating 
spectacle. 

The  writer  saw’  some  specimens  of  "diseased  liveforever” 
at  Professor  Comstock’s  green-house.  The  diseased  plants 
made  their  neighbors  very  sick  last  season— so  much  so 
that  they  apparently  died  to  the  ground.  This  year  they 
have  started  growing  again  and  are  now  lively  enough. 

We  were  hasty  in  concluding  that  Reitenbach’s  Norw’ay 
Maple  does  not  hold  its  color  as  well  as  does  the  Schwerd- 
ler.  At  this  time  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  former  is  as 
purple  as  those  of  the  Pissard  Plum,  while  those  of  the 
Scliwerdier  are  a  dark  green.  _ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  Shaffer  Raspberry  from  its  own  experience.  It 
was  a  very  favorable  report,  as  older  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the  best  raspberries  in  cultivation. 
Cuthbert,  Shaffer  and  Golden  Queen  are  the  three  varieties 
wre  should  select,  if  confined  to  three. 

The  15 th  of  September.  All  applications  for  the  six 
R.  N.-Y.  wheats  must  reach  us  by  or  oe)  ore  the  above 
date.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  plant  or  sow  them  and 
to  render  an  accurate  report  of  the  yield  and  comparative 
values  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  ought  not  to  apply.  Three  more 
varieties  will  be  announced  next  year.  See  Publisher’s 
Desk,  page  520. 
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Business. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  TREE  AGENT. 

Tree  Agents  Not  Needed  In  Georgia. 

The  tree  agent  is  utterly  unnecessary.  Mistakes  are 
due  partly  to  fraudulent  tree  agents  (there  are,  however, 
some  very  honest  ones)  and  partly  to  incompetent  nursery¬ 
men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  pursuit  and  employ 
careless  and  cheap  help.  They  can  be  prevented  by  per¬ 
sonal  and  constant  supervision  of  one’s  business  in  all  its 
details,  and  by  employing  competent  and  properly  remun¬ 
erated  assistants.  Unintentional  errors  will  occur  at  times 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  precautions.  A  fair  settlement  with 
honorable  men  can  always  be  made  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued  must  depend  upon  each  case.  To  build  up  a 
good  business  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  best  possible 
stock,  true  to  name,  and  offer  it  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  itscost  of  production;  never  to  misrepresent  an  article, 
and  to  convince  one’s  customers  by  his  acts  that  their  suc¬ 
cess  with  his  products  is  his  also.  One  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  fair  profit,  must  not  frighten  off  would  be  patrons 
by  extortionate  prices.  One  must  not  “boom”  novel¬ 
ties  unless  he  has  an  assurance  from  his  own  observation 
that  they  have  real  merits,  and  then  he  should  ask  a  price 
but  a  trifle  in  advance  of  those  for  older  but  probably  equally 
good  articles  of  the  same  class.  One  should  attend  person¬ 
ally  to  his  business  and  must  not  entrust  it  to  often  incom¬ 
petent  “foremen.”  P.  J.  BERCKMAN8. 

About  as  Square  as  Anybody. 

I  fear  I  can  be  of  little  use  to  The  R.  N.  Y.  in  the  way  it 
indicates,  because  my  views  of  the  value  of  the  tree  agent 
are  so  very  different  from  those  entertained  by  most 
nurserymen.  We  have  never  had  any  in  our  business,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  deal  directly  with  our  customers,  but  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  them  they  are  about  as  square  in  their 
dealings  as  other  classes  of  the  community.  There  are 
rascals  among  them,  and  so  there  are  among  those  who 
buy  of  them.  Indeed  in  my  experience,  listening  even  to 
the  stories  of  those  who  profess  to  have  been  swindled,  it 
has  been  often  easy  to  see  that  the  agent  was  fully  as  much 
sinned  against  as  sinning.  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 


TWO  USEFUL  DEVICES. 

Grading  Target  for  Laying  Drain  Tile.— At  Fig¬ 
ure  200  is  shown  a  handy  device  for  obtaining  a  grade 
when  laying  tile.  It  is  made  of  a  strip  of  half-inch  board,  2>£ 
inches  wide  and  six  or  seven  feet  long,  with  a  half-inch  slot 
down  the  center,  as  shown.  Mark  it  off  in  feet  and  inches 
like  a  square.  Cut  a  round  piece  from  an  inch  board 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  bore  a  small  hole  in  the 
center  not  quite  through,  to  admit  a  thumb-screw,  a; 
put  a  washer  on  the  thumb-screw  and  insert  it  in  the 
target  through  the  slot  from  the  back,  and  tighten  to  any 
desired  hight.  Paint  the  outside  of  the  target  red,  and 
the  center  white.  Level  a  square  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  drain  ;  set  the  target  at  the  highest  point  with  the 
center  level  with  the  square  ;  then  raise  the  target  to  give 
any  desired  descent  for  the  fall  of  the  water. 

Device  for  Scalding  Hogs.— The  device  shown  at  Fig¬ 
ure  201,  is  simple,  and  its  construction  is  explained  by  the 
cut.  Two  men  bearing  down  on  this  25-foot  pole  can  raise 
a  heavy  hog  into  the  barrel  more  easily  than  can  four  or 
five  standing  on  the  platform.  By  turning  the  pole 
around  (see  dotted  lines)  the  hog  can  be  swung  upon 
the  platform  and  reversed  in  a  moment  by  means  of  the 
rope  ;  a  is  an  inch  iron  rod  driven  into  the  post :  b  shows 
the  form  of  the  aperture  in  the  pole.  This  is  a  cheap  and 
excellent  contrivance.  Lay  the  pole  away  when  not  in  use. 

W.  ARCHER. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

English  Stack  Rollers.— We  have  had  quite  a  little  to 
say  about  the  heavy  rollers  used  by  English  farmers  to 
pack  hay  in  the  stack  or  press  silage  in  the  silo.  At 
Figure  202  is  shown  a  rude  drawing  re-engraved  from  an 
English  advertisement,  which  will  give  a  crude  idea  of  the 
way  these  rollers  are  used.  They  are  made  hollow — to  be 
filled  with  water  or  sand  to  give  the  desired  weight.  A 
large  barrel  is  sometimes  used.  This,  filled  with  water 
and  tightly  sealed,  may  be  rolled  about  on  the  boards  to 
press  the  silage  or  hay  iuto  a  compact  mass.  A  flooring 
of  plank  is  laid  on  the  hay  and  the  roller  is  rolled  about 
this  flooring  until  the  mass  is  hard  enough.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  describes  the  great  value  of  a  “  Hay  Spice  ”  which 
is  “specially  prepared  for  mixing  with  hay  at  the  time  of 
stacking.”  This  substance  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  hay  as 
it  is  put  in  the  stack,  about  as  some  farmers  throw  salt 
over  the  hay-mow. 

An  Australian  Potato  Digger.— As  we  have  mentioned 
before  now,  the  Victorian  government  has  offered  a  prize 
of  $1,250  for  improved  potato  diggers.  In  a  recent  issue 
the  Australian  Ironmonger  ilustrates  the  various  classes 
of  machines  entered  for  this  prize.  The  Farm  Implement 
News  finds  only  one  of  these  implements  which  is  new  or 
particularly  different  from  those  now  in  use.  A  picture  of 
this  will  be  found  at  Figure  203,  with  the  description 
found  in  the  Ironmonger  :  “  The  machine  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  rectangular  bar-iron  frame  the  front  portion 
of  which  carries  the  gearing,  driver’s  seat,  and  draft  attach¬ 
ment,  the  rear  portion  carrying  the  rotary  sifting  cone. 
The  driving  wheel  axle  is  journaled  in  the  segmental¬ 
shaped  front  ends,  of  levers,  the  rear  ends  of  which  are 
pivoted  to  the  inside  of  the  frame,  the  segments  being  con¬ 
nected  by  chains  to  pulleys  on  a  shaft  in  front,  wfiich  is 
controlled  by  a  hand  lever  and  ratchet  wheel  with  a  foot 
catch,  thus  enabling  the  driver  to  raise  or  depress  the 
frame  at  will.  On  the  driving  axle  is  a  loose  sprocket 
wheel,  which  may  be  engaged  at  will  by  a  feathered 
clutch,  engagement  being  effected  by  a  spiral  spring  coiled 


upon  the  axle,  and  disengagement  by  a  shifting  arrange¬ 
ment  controlled  by  a  crank  near  the  driver’s  seat.  Motion 
is  given  to  the  sifting  cage  by  a  chain  over  the  sprocket 
wheel  driving  a  smaller  one  on  a  rear  shaft,  which  has  a 
miter  wheel  gearing  in  another  miter  wheel  on  the  cage 
shaft.  In  front  of  the  cage  is  the  share  which  lifts  the 
potatoes,  soil  and  all,  and  throws  them  in  a  cage.  The 
rear  end  of  the  latter  is  carried  by  a  caster.  The  cage  is 
conical,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  open  bars  or  wires 
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Grading  Target  for  Laying  Grain  Tile.  Fig.  200. 

secured  to  rings,  and  has  internal  Archimedean  screw 
blades,  two  of  them  running  through,  and  two  of  them 
extending  only  a  short  distance  from  the  front.  The  front 
of  the  cage  has  an  adjustable  shield,  by  which  the  opening 
may  be  made  larger  or  smaller,  and  which  prevents  the 
contents  falling  out  in  front,  while  the  potatoes,  or  other 
roots,  thoroughly  separated  from  all  soil,  are  discharged  in 


Device  for  Scalding  Hogs.  Fig.  201  . 

a  row  at  the  rear,  or  may  be  gathered  in  a  special  receptacle. 
A  side  shield  prevents  loose  soil  being  thrown  over  lifted 
potatoes  or  standing  rows.” 

Mowing  Machines.— The  remarks  of  Mr.  Macomber  in 
a  late  Rural  on  the  subject  of  mowing  machines,  are 
timely  and  sound.  Seven  years  ago  my  father  bought  a 
mowing  machine  which  had  the  old-fashioned  hook-and- 
eye  pitman  connection.  We  thought  then  that  this  part 
of  the  machine  was  sadly  behind  the  times,  but  I  was  sur- 


English  Stack  Rollers.  Fig.  202. 


prised  to  find  a  short  time  since  that  there  has  been  no  im¬ 
provement  in  this  part,  for  the  company  still  make  all 
their  machines  with  the  same  connection.  When  I  asked 
a  general  agent  why  they  did  not  make  something  better, 
he  said  :  “  Oh  that  is  good  enough  and  is  cheap  ;  when 

that  wears  out  any  blacksmith  can  enlarge  the  hook  and  a 
new  sickle-eye  costs  only  35  cents :  ”  a  very  consoling  re¬ 
mark  for  a  fellow  to  remember  when  he  is  half  a  mile  from 
home  and  10  miles  from  town,  and  the  pitman  connection 
gets  loose  and  rattles  so  that  he  is  afraid  of  shaking  the 


whole  machine  to  pieces !  I  improved  our  machine  by 
cutting  off  about  a  quarter  of  the  pitman  and  making  a 
sort  of  home-made  ball-and-socket  joint  which  I  can  keep 
tight.  The  two  irons  which  are  bolted  to  the  pitman  have 
cone-shaped  ends  which  fit  into  the  eye  of  the  sickle  and 
are  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  bolts,  as  shown  at  Figure  204. 

Minnesota  City,  Minn.  james  m.  drew. 

Sharp  Practice  in  Mowers.— I  notice  under  Imple¬ 
ment  Notes  in  a  late  Rural,  that  C.  makes  an  important 
inquiry  :  “  Why  is  it  that  in  many  makes  of  mowing  ma¬ 


chines  the  breaks  all  come  in  one  particular  casting  ?”  and 
he  might  have  added :  Why  do  the  manufacturers  charge 
such  prices  for  duplicate  parts  ?  Why  do  they  make  all 
their  bolts  of  unusual  sizes*  that  is,  half-inch  bolts  are  al¬ 
ways  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  too  large  or  too  small,  and 
so  of  all  the  others  ?  Why  is  it  that  all  the  nuts  and 
threads  on  the  bolts  are  cut  with  unusual  screw-plates, 


such  as  no  common  blacksmith  uses  or  keeps  ?  I  know  of 
a  number  of  machines,  all  of  one  make,  that  are  all 
broken  in  the  same  place,  and,  recently,  when  I  sent  for 
that  particular  casting,  it  was  just  the  same  as  those  in 
the  broken  machines — weak  In  one  particular  place. 
Never  mind :  “  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,”  etc., 
and  some  time  a  mower  will  be  sent  out  that  will  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  coming  farmer  will  not  be 
slow  to  appreciate  and  patronize  such  a  machine. 

Sandy  Point,  Me.  M.  R.  c. 

About  Potato  Plows. — This  note  comes  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Pennsylvania:  “  In  The  Rural  of  July  26,  page 
486,  mention  is  made  of  potato  diggers  that  would  dig  two 
acres  in  half  a  day,  and  do  it  well.  Does  The  Rural  know 
of  an  efficient  potato  plow  suitable  for  farmers  who  raise 
from  two  to  six  acres  of  potatoes  yearly  ?  I  had  about  the 
same  trouble  spoken  of  in  The  Rural  in  getting  two 
acres  dug  last  year.  This  year  I  have  four  acres  and  would 
be  pleased  to  know  of  a  plow  or  digger  which  it  would  pay 
me  to  purchase  to  do  the  work  of  the  digging  of  four 
acres.” 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  several  good  potato  plows  in  the 
market.  Two  of  the  best  are  made  by  Deere  &  Co.  of 
Moline,  Ill.  Pictures  of  these  may  be  seen  on  our  last 
page.  Of  course,  these  plows  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  large  diggers  for  clean  and  rapid  work.  The  only 
really  successful  digger  is  one  that  has  a  broad,  steel  point 
or  share  which  runs  into  the  ground  so  deep  that  it  will 
take  out  dirt,  tubers,  vines,  weeds,  stones— everything.  It 
must  carry  the  whole  mass  up  an  incline  so  that 
the  earth  may  fall  through  a  grate  and  the 
tubers  fall  out  behind,  separated  from  the  vines 
and  weeds.  The  potato  plows  do  the  digging  almost 
as  well  as  the  large  machines,  though  they  make  a 
narrower  and  shallower  furrow.  They  fail  in  separating 
the  tubers  from  the  dirt  and  weeds.  Many  of  the  potatoes 
are  covered  and  must  be  picked  out  of  the  dirt.  Some 
farmers  run  the  plow  through  the  trenches,  pick  up  all  the 
potatoes  in  sight  and  then  harrow  the  field  over.  This  they 
think  brings  to  the  surface  all  that  it  is  profitable  to  dig. 
Breed’s  weeder  may  be  used  for  this  harrowing,  as  it  is 
light,  covering  a  wide  surface  while  the  teeth  spring  and 
work  in  the  loose  soil  like  long  fingers.  Other  farmers  run 
the  plow  through  the  rows  and  then  follow  with  long- 
handled  pronged  hoes  with  which  a  good  workman  can  fish 
out  the  tubers  left  in  the  soil.  This  is  slower  work  than 
harrowing,  but  probably  more  potatoes  will  be  found. 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes.  A  potato  like  the  Raral  New-Yorker  No.  2,  which  pro¬ 
duces  its  tubers  in  a  close  bunch  with  comparatively  few 
small  ones,  could  be  dug  with  a  plow  far  more  successfully 
than  the  Rural  Blush  which  “straggles  ”  considerably.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  potato  plow  is  an  aid  to  po¬ 
tato  digging,  not  a  master  of  the  operation.  These  plows 
can  be  used  for  furrowing  in  the  spring.  The  R.  N.-Y 
would  suggest  a  new  attachment  for  these  plows.  Why 
not  have  half  a-dozen  light,  steel  fingers  fastened  to  the  top 
of  the  plow  and  so  bent  that  they  will  scratch  over  the  soil 
behind  it  ? 

The  Hoover  Potato  Sorter.— Hoover  &  Prout  send 
us  the  following  note  concerning  the  article  on  potato 
sorters  on  page  485.  “That  man  in  Westchester,  Pa.,  is 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  sort 
two  sizes  of  potatoes  at  once.  The  cylinder  of  our  machine 
is  wound  in  a  moment’s  time  with  binder  twine  and  then 
the  seed  potatoes  are  taken  out  from  the  small  ones  very 
rapidly.  Our  cylinder  is  made  of  wooden  hoops  on  wooden 
slats,  and  the  whole,  after  having  been  completed,  is 
dipped  in  a  vat  of  paint  and  hung  up  to  drip  and  dry. 
This  treatment  puts  the  paint  into  every  crevice  and  bear¬ 
ing,  and  makes  a  very  complete  and  thorough  job.  If  the 
mesh  is  not  quite  coarse  enough,  as  may  be  the  case  in 
Colorado  and  California,  a  half  hour’s  work  with  a  half- 
round  file  will  soon  make  it  so  without  in  the  least 
weakening  the  cylinder.  We  think  the  Collins  sorter  has 
a  very  great  source  of  weakness  in  that  the  wire  is  a  con¬ 
tinuous  coil  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  belief  is  that 
the  potatoes  will  lie  in  this  coil  and  slide  from  one  end  to 
the  other  without  rolling  over,  as  is  necessary  in  our  sorter 
in  order  to  move  on.” 

Hartman  Steel  Picket  Fence.— A  few  years  ago  the 
country  was  overrun  with  different  designs  of  steel  fence. 
Most  of  them  have  now  disappeared.  The  Hartman  fence 
has  survived  and  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  it  is  the 
“  fittest.”  Certainly  it  is  fit  for  use  wherever  a  fence  is 
expected  to  be  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Send  for  a 
circular  to  the  Hartman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. ,  and  see  what  the  fence  is. 

A  Weed  Burner.— A  genius  in  Australia  has  invented 
a  machine  for  burning  weeds  and  utilizing  the  ashes.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  large  sheet-iron  tank  mounted  on  three 
low  wheels.  It  is  covered  over  with  A_shaped  bars  of  iron 
with  an  inch  of  space  between  each  bar.  A  flange  of  sheet- 
iron  is  attached  to  the  top,  extending  outward  about  two 
feet  all  round.  The  tank  is  drawn  by  one  horse  attached 
to  a  wire  rope  12  or  14  feet  long.  The  weeds  along  fences 
are  cut  and  dried  on  the  ground.  Then  the  tank  is  hauled 
along  and  the  dry  weeds  are  forked  in  at  the  top  and  kept 
in  a  constant  blaze.  The  ashes  fall  through  the  bars  and 
are  ready  for  use  as  a  fertilizer. 

Disk  and  Cutaway  Harrows.— The  idea  that  the  use 
of  the  Cutaway,  disk  and  similar  harrows  tends  to  lessen 
the  use  of  the  plow,  and  to  lead  to  a  shallow  tillage  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  soil  is  simply  ridiculous.  In  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  land  for  winter  wheat  farmers  in  this  section 
formerly  laboriously  plowed  the  land  twice,  once  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  removal  of  the  crop,  and  a  second  time  just 
before  seeding.  At  the  first  plowing  the  land  was  barely 
skimmed,  at  the  second,  the  plow  was  run  a  little  deeper 
to  make  it  turn  the  soil,  and  then  the  land  was  harrowed, 
re-harrowed,  rolled,  poled  and  labored  with  in  the  hot 
days  of  fly-time  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  fit  condition  for 
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the  reception  of  the  seed.  The  advent  of  the  disk  and 
Cutaway  reduced  this  labor  more  than  half.  The  land  is 
now  plowed  deep  enough  at  first  to  cover  all  trash,  and 
then  lett  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  broiling  sun  until 
about  10  days  before  seeding  time  arrives.  Then,  instead 
of  replowing  and  otherwise  wrestling  with  it,  the  farmer 
mounts  his  disk  and  leisurely  cuts,  slices,  chops  and  pul¬ 
verizes  it  until  he  has  a  seed-bed  mellow  at  the  surface 
and  firm  beneath,  and  as  near  perfection  as  the  most 
exacting  could  wish  for. 

Harrows  of  this  class  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
pulverizing,  smoothing  and  mellowing  the  surface  and 
fitting  it  for  the  seed,  and  not  for  plowing  it,  as  some  par¬ 
lor  farmers  suppose.  They  are  tools  that  can  be  used  to 
advantage  on  any  soil  that  is  not  stony  or  half  sand.  For 
our  stiff  prairie  soils  they  are  just  the  things,  as  they 
enable  the  farmer  to  fit  his  land  for  seeding  in  half  the 
time  and  with  half  the  labor  formerly  required.  With  the 
exercise  of  a  little  skill  and  common  sense  in  their  use  and 
management  they  will  invariably  give  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  F.  GRUNDY. 

Christian  County,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Maple  Syrup  “  Voucher.”— We  are  frequently  asked 
how  some  farmers  succeed  in  building  up  special  markets 
for  their  products.  In  reply,  we  may  print  the  following 
exact  copy  of  a  card  issued  by  one  of  our  subscribers.  This 
card  goes  with  every  can  and  in  every  letter,  and  every 
statement  is  backed  up  by  actual  practice.  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  selling  all  he  can  make : 

STRICTLY  PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Dear  Sir:— I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  you  the  coming 
spriug  with  maple  syrup.  The  apparatus  and  methods  in 
my  bush  are  the  latest  improved,  and  insure  a  very  superior 
article.  The  bush  is  in  cnarge  of  my  brother,  who  has  had 
long  experience,  and  spares  no  pains  to  secure  that  “  neat¬ 
ness  and  dispatch  ”  which  are  demanded  to  secure  the  best 
syrup.  I  warrant  all  my  syrup  to  be  strictly  pure,  light 
in  color,  fresh,  and  of  standard  weight.  This  warrant  is 
only  necessary  to  sell  the  first  time.  Thenceforth  the  syrup 
sells  itself. 

This  syrup  will  he  delivered  on  cars  at  $1.25,  with  can. 
The  syrup  will  be  delivered  in  March  or  April.  Address 
all  orders  to - 

How  Railroads  Hurt  a  Chicken  Business.— Speak¬ 
ing  of  cheap  railroad  transportation  of  now-a-days  reminds 
me  of  an  assertion  made  in  reference  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  railroads  to  the  country,  by  a  large 
Western  shipper  of  long  experience.  In  his  view  railroads 
are  a  positive  detriment  to  the  country,  or,  as  he  expressed 
it — ‘‘  a  cuss.” 

“  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  ”  was  asked. 

“  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Forty  years  ago  I  used  to  run  a 
poultry  wagon  into  Boston.  I  had  a  big,  four-horse  wagon 
piled  up  with  racks  and  coops  and  I  used  to  run  out  25  to 
50  miles  in  the  country  to  buy  the  birds.  I  could  fill  up 
the  coops  with  chickens  at  six  cents  apiece,  as  well  as  with 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  in  proportion.  When  I  got  to 
Boston  the  chickens  would  go  like  hot  cakes  at  18  cents 
apiece  and  the  other  fowls  at  about  the  same  profit — say 
300  per  cent.  The  whole  capital  employed  was  not  more 
than  $1,000  and  I  got  rich  fast  enough.  After  the  railroads 
were  built  the  farmers  that  raised  chickens  got  so  that 
they  knew  as  muen  about  the  Boston  market  as  I  did,  and 
I  could  not  make  a  cent,  and  had  to  quit.  Now  I  have 
about  $100,000  in  my  business  and  I  can  only  just  make  a 
living.  A.  F.  F. 

Irrigating  from  a  Spring.— I  have  an  acre  of  potatoes 
planted  in  drills  which  are  looking  fine,  but  are  very  dry. 
1  can  run  water  along  the  drills  from  a  spring  situated 
about  100  rods  from  the  potatoes.  Does  The  Rural  know 
whether  cold  water  run  through  the  drills  would  help  the 
potatoes,  or  would  it  injure  them  more  than  it  would  do 
good  ?  We  have  frequent  rains,  but  owing  to  the  enorm¬ 
ous  growth  of  the  potato  tops,  the  water  does  not  get  to 
the  ground,  which  is  as  dry  and  hard  as  it  is  possible  for 
ground  to  be.  My  reason  for  not  turning  on  the  water 
and  finding  out  for  myself  is  that  it  is  an  acre  entered  for 
a  prize,  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  immense. 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  R. 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  what  the  result  would  be.  The 
writer  has  had  some  little  experience  at  irrigating  potatoes 
in  Colorado.  The  water  used  there  is,  of  course,  warm, 
after  running  through  miles  of  irrigating  ditches.  We 
believe  that  the  water  from  the  spring  would  very  soon 
be  warm  after  running  through  soil  as  hot  as  it  is  after 
a  summer  day.  In  fact,  we  do  not  think  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  would  do  any  damage  to  the  crop. 
The  great  trouble  will  be  to  get  the  water  to  run  evenly 
over  the  acre.  Unless  furrows  or  low  trenches  are  made 
by  the  side  of  the  rows,  the  water  will  be  sure  to  stand  on 
some  parts  of  the  field — there  will  be  too  much  on  one  part 
and  too  little  on  another.  If  the  vines  are  so  thick,  we  do 
not  see  how  these  furrows  can  be  made  without  injuring 
the  plants.  This  matter  of  spring  or  pond  irrigation  is  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  of  its  friends  who  have  practiced  it. 

The  Creamery  Business.— I  have  been  thinking  of 
putting  up  a  creamery  and  write  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  it.  Would  it  be  likely  to  pay  in  the 
future  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  building  one,  and 
the  best  machinery,  and  how  many  cows  must  one  keep  in 
order  to  make  it  pay  ?  Un  what  plan  should  it  be  run  ? 
Could  The  Rural  refer  me  to  any  one  who  could  give  me 
the  desired  information  t  w.  B. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Ans. — The  article  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  will  prob¬ 
ably  help  you.  You  can  tell  better  than  we  can  about  the 
business  prospects  in  your  neighborhood,  and  the  chances 
for  selling  butter.  A  great  deal  of  information  may  be 
found  in  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.;  J.  S.  Carter, 


cuse,  N.-Y.;  Moseley  &  Stoddard,  Rutland,  Vermont,  and 
A.  H.  Reid,  Philadelphia.  These  pamphlets  give  plans 
for  creameries  and  figures  to  show  the  cost  of  erecting 
buildings,  etc.  _ 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J. — An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  pot-grown  and  layer 
strawberry  plants  with  instructions  for  their  cultivation. 
All  the  new  and  most  of  the  old  standard  sorts  are  offered. 

P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue 
descriptive  of  the  perpetual  or  continuous  steel  case  baling 
presses  made  by  this  well  known  house.  The  business 
done  by  Dederick  &  Co.,  is  immense.  Their  presses  go  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  there  is  no  firm  in  existence  that 
takes  so  much  pride  in  keeping  up  with  the  times  on  all 
new  inventions  or  all  actual  needs  of  hay  balers.  Send  for 
the  catalogue. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y  — Catalogue 
of  pot-grown  and  layer  strawberries— the  best  of  the  old 
and  new  kinds.  This  firm  introduced  the  Sharpless. 
Among  other  novelties  we  may  note  two  that  should  be  in 
every  garden,  viz.,  Spiraea  Bumalda  and  the  Red  branched 
Hydrangea.  Note  also  the  list  of  new  lilacs. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  V. 

As  soon  as  his  year  was  up,  I  discharged  my  man,  and 
rented  my  house,  together  with  the  garden  and  some  priv¬ 
ileges  in  the  barn,  to  a  middle  aged  man  and  wife  for  $50 
a  year.  This  man  had  commenced  life  bare-handed  ;  had, 
when  young,  hired  out  by  the  year  to  farmers,  and  worked 
his  way  up  until  he,  together  with  his  wife,  had  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  farm.  They  had  worked  and  paid  for  it, 
canceling  the  mortgage,  and  had  money  to  boot  when  it 
was  sold  a  few  years  before  renting  my  place.  The  man 
would  work  by  the  day,  and  I  engaged  him  to  work  for  me 
whenever  and  at  whatever  he  felt  like  working,  for  he  was 
an  above-board  person  and  not  obliged  to  work,  but  from 
long  habit  and  training  he  felt  better  when  doing  some¬ 
thing.  I  obtained  a  prize  when  I  got  this  family  in  the 
house.  He  possessed  a  great  deal  of  homely  logic,  much 
awkward  ability  and  tact  that  had  done  him  much  good 
service,  and  what  he  said,  when  understood  and  looked  into, 
was  reasonable  and  to  the  point.  The  rough  stone  had 
never  been  polished  by  education.  He  was  a  strong  man 
yet,  and  had  possessed  strength  akin  to  that  of  iron  in  his 
youth.  It  had  been  hard  digging  and  grubbing  night  and 
day  that  brought  the  dollars  into  his  pocket,  and  his  wife 
followed  his  example,  until,  being  the  feebler,  toilsome 
work  in  the  farmer’s  kitchen  before  marriage  had  broken 
a  constitution  otherwise  good,  and  the  farm  had  to  be  sold. 

I  derived  great  benefit  from  this  man’s  advice  and  experi¬ 
ence.  He  was  a  man  of  good  habits,  and  I  felt  that  a  little 
more  education  would  have  enabled  him  to  preserve  his 
strength  and  brought  out  his  power  to  better  advantage. 

“  ’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind,”  and  there  is  no 
position  in  life  in  which  it  can  be  turned  to  better  account 
than  on  the  farm. 

I  also  hired  an  experienced  hand  by  the  month,  paying 
him  $22  per  month  with  board.  I  paid  the  day  man  $1  a 
day  with  board.  The  first  year  I  came  out  even,  paid  my 
rent  and  interest,  and  was  able  to  increase  my  dairy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  second  year  I  had  10  cows,  hav¬ 
ing  made  some  purchases,  25  sheep,  an  ox  and  a  horse 
team,  and  a  small  amount  of  cash  in  hand  for  current  ex¬ 
penses.  I  now  made  it  a  rule  to  pay  cash  for  whatever  I 
purchased,  believing  that,  although  in  many  cases  credit 
is  a  good  thing,  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  detriment.  If  there 
was  ever  a  land  holder  proud  of  his  or  her  possessions  it 
was  I.  All  of  these  beautiful  acres  were  mine ;  all  of  this 
grass  was  growing  for  me !  This  grain  rustling  like  a 
bride  in  her  garments,  and  with  down-hanging  head,  was 
mine  1  Those  grand  old  oaks  that  had  been  for  ages  grow¬ 
ing,  and  which  hung  a  great  canopy  of  leafage  overhead, 
were  mine  !  Ownership  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  labor. 

I  resolved  that  the  mortgage  should  be  lifted,  so  that  the 
land  should  be  absolutely  mine. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  lucrative  offer  from  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper  to  tell  all  that  I  knew  about  poultry. 
The  hen  fever  was  then  at  its  hight,  and  I  had  gained 
much  experience  and  knew  a  considerable  amount  about 
breeds.  During  the  management  of  my  other  affairs  I  had 
not  been  idle  in  regard  to  poultry  which  was  a  source  of 
great  profit.  I  accepted  the  offer.  The  consequent  writ¬ 
ing  increased  my  duties  a  little,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  much. 
Every  day  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  persevered  and  gained 
an  education  in  my  youth.  Although  I  had  gained  at 
school  only  the  mere  rudiments,  I  had  been  enabled  with 
my  natural  powers  to  enlarge  upon  my  small  acquisitions 
and  obtained  a  good  understanding  of  what  I  studied. 

From  my  dairy  I  made  an  average  of  50  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  for  eight  months.  There  was  more  of  .Jersey  blood 
than  of  any  other  in  my  herd,  and  1  had  a  fine  young  herd 
growing.  I  had  purchased  of  a  noted  Jersey  breeder  in  the 
neighborhood  two  cows  and  a  bull  calf  having  paid  $150, 
for  the  three.  Both  cows  were  guai-antet*l  to  be  with  calf, 
they  were  descended  from  a  direct  importation,  and  were 
fine,  large  specimens  of  the  breed.  One  soon  came  into  heat 
and  was  wor.hless  for  the  dairy.  She  never  bred.  I  had  to 
fatten  her.  Her  size  was  so  great  and  she  took  on  so  much 
flesh  that  she  netted  me  $50  for  beef.  1  spoke  to  the  breed¬ 
er’s  farmer  about  it,  stating  the  fact.  The  breeder  informed 
him  to  allow  me  the  use  of  Mb  prize  bull,  for  damages.  No 
man  would  have  accepted  this  offer,  yet  I  did,  and  1  am  this 
day  the  better  off  for  it.  1  sent  all  of  my  herd — and  I  had 
half,  three-quarter,  and  full-blood  Jerseys — to  this  animal. 
The  result  was,  a  majority  of  heifer  calves  next  year  with 
solid  colors  and  black  tongues.  The  bull  was  a  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Niobe,  the. Centennial  prize  cow,  From 


one  of  the  pure-bloods,  the  sister  to  the  cow  which  gained 
me  this  prize,  I  had  a  fine  bull  calf  with  solid  color  and  full 
black  points  which  at  that  time  were  very  desirable.  This 
animal  was  a  great  acquisition  at  the  time,  and  netted  me 
considerable  profit  when  he  came  into  use.  C.  B. 


Womans  Work. 

HABITUAL  POLITENESS  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

OME  of  us  may  remember  the  story  of  the  gentleman, 
who,  after  an  accidental  collision  with  another  upon 
the  street,  took  time  to  say,  hastily  :  “  My  dear  sir,  I  don’t 
know  which  of  us  is  to  blame;  if  I  ran  into  you,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  if  you  ran  into  me,  don’t  mention  it,”  and  hurried 
on  again.  While  we  may  laugh  at  the  story,  is  it  not  well 
for  us  to  consider  that  “  though  politeness  may  be  only  an 
air-cushion,  it  eases  the  jolts  wonderfully  ?”  In  connection 
with  the  article  in  another  number  discussing  “  The  Family 
Temper,”  let  us  think  for  a  moment  whether  the  family 
politeness,  or  lack  of  it,  be  not  in  very  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  family  temper.  Does  the  family  tem¬ 
per,  however  ill  it  may  be,  ever  flame  out  against  the 
guests  in  our  homes  ?  Seldom,  indeed,  can  such  instances 
be  quoted.  Yet,  if  the  temper  be  an  ill  one,  what  hinders  it 
from  venting  itself  on  the  guest  as  well  as  on  the  regular 
members  of  the  family  ?  Surely  nothing  but  the  unwritten 
code  which  requires  courtesy  to  a  guest  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  If,  then,  such  a  code,  written  or  unwritten,  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  family  life,  and  it  were  understood 
that  the  different  members  thereof  were  to  strive  to  be 
fully  as  polite  to  each  other  as  to  the  chance  comers  and 
goers,  would  not  ill  tempers  be  smothered  and  overcome, 
just  as  fire  smoulders  and  dies  without  air  to  fan  it  into 
flame  ?  Who  can  be  boorish  to  a  persistently  courteous 
person  ?  Who  but  will  be  ashamed  of  an  angry  fling,  if  it 
is  met  by  a  polite  rejoinder.  Indeed,  who  could  be  guilty 
of  any  such  discourtesy  to  begin  with,  if  the  rule  of  uni¬ 
versal  politeness  were  made  especially  emphatic  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  family. 

Our  correspondent  wonders  who  it  is  that  decrees  the 
family  temper,  and  adds :  “  Not  wittingly,  of  course.”  It 
is  just  here  that  we  wish  to  make  an  emphatic  point.  If, 
as  we  believe,  the  family  temper  depends  to  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  family  “  manners,”  why  should  not  this 
temper  be  “wittingly”  decreed  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
heads  of  the  family  are,  in  large  measure,  directly  respon¬ 
sible.  This  is  a  matter  that  can  be  controlled,  for  if  the 
father  and  mother  set  the  example  of  unvarying  politeness 
to  each  other  and  to  their  children,  adding  to  the  effect  of 
example  by  wisely  directed  precept  in  judiciously  small 
quantity,  there  will  be  little  friction,  and  consequently 
little  manifestation  of  temper  to  “  stir  up  wrath.”  A  story 
is  just  published  to  the  effect  that  a  society  woman,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  half-hour’s  talk  at  dome  evening  enter¬ 
tainment,  dropped  her  handkerchief  and  her  fan.  The  one 
was  restored  to  her  by  one  gentleman  who  received  the 
most  marked  acknowledgment  of  his  courtesy  ;  the  other 
was  handed  to  her  by  a  second  gentleman,  who  received  no 
notice  whatever.  An  onlooker  noted  the  facts,  and  inquired 
the  reason  for  the  marked  contrast  in  the  lady’s  manner 
of  receiving  the  two  similar  acts  of  courtesy.  The  reply 
was  :  “  The  first  gentleman  is  the  noted  Mr.  B.;  the  other 
is  only  her  husband.”  Only  her  husband,  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  decent  politeness  !  Truly,  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  What  girl,  during  her  courtship  would  think 
of  accepting  any  act  of  civility  without  due  return  ?  What 
lover  but  strives  in  every  possible  way  to  heap  even  unusual 
courtesies  upon  his  lady-love  ? 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  this  can  be  done  after  mar¬ 
riage  just  as  well  as  before.  If  politeness  in  the  family  is  a 
lost  art,  it  can  be  restored.  One  alone  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  this  end;  two  can  in  time  control  the  whole  family, 
especially  if  those  two  be  the  heads.  The  discourtesy 
shown  from  husband  to  wife,  and  vice-versa,  is  the  real 
root  of  the  difficulty ;  the  “  heredity  ”  is  much  more  largely 
a  heredity  of  custom  than  of  character.  Politeness  in 
many  families  is  a  lost  art,  and  among  farming  people, 
where  so  much  time  aud  thought  are  necessarily  given  to 
daily  toil,  it  is  especially  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Charity 
Sweetheart  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  girl  whose  brothers 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  be  polite  to  their  sisters. 
Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  gave  an  instauce  of  an 
especially  flagrant  breach  of  good-manners,  on  the  part  of 
a  girl  of  15,  to  which  another  replied :  “  The  error  lay  in  the 
careless  training  of  an  indulgent  mother  and  a  business- 
absorbed  father.”  But  “  training”  includes  both  example 
aud  precept.  We  seriously  believe  that  in  this  often 
neglected  matter  may  b6  found  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
of  what  are  thought  to  be  more  important  instructions, 
and  that  even  love,  charity  and  virtue  may  fail  because  of 
a  lack  of  the  ingrained  habits  and  principles  of  courtesy  to 
others.  Let  us,  with  Lokman,  learn  good  manners  even 
from  the  ill-mannered,  by  “  avoiding  whatever  in  their  be¬ 
havior  may  appear  disagreeable  to  us.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Coaiorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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IN  GAY  ATTIRE  ? 

HE  oft- repeated  and  deeply  Interest¬ 
ing  question  as  to  how  a  woman 
shall  fittest  array  herself  in  order  to  appear 
at  her  I  est,  as  well  as  in  fashion,  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  not  so  long  ago,  to  a  number  of 
prominent  New  York  women.  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Astor,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
leader  even  of  the  super-exclusive  400,  in¬ 
sists  that  simplicity  covers  the  ground, 
nothing  being  so  vulgar  as  over- dressing, 
or  over-trimming,  especially  if  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  cheap  quality.  She  puts  forth 
the  dictum  that  jewelry  should  never  be 
worn  on  the  street,  and  if  Mrs.  Astor  be 
not  an  authority  upon  jewelry,  who  can 
expect  to  attain  unto  that  position  ?  Her 
ideal  of  a  correct  full  dress  is  that  It  should 
be  of  elegant  material,  but  simply  made. 
Elegant  simplicity,  however,  is  an  extrav¬ 
agance  that  causes  a  great  strain  upon  the 
ordinary  purse. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  enunciates  the  old 
principle  that  a  well  dressed  woman  is  one 
who  is  well  shod  and  well  gloved.  She 
also  declares  for  simple  raiment  and  no 
jewelry  for  the  street,  asserting  that  the 
woman  who  appears  on  the  street  in  ap¬ 
parel  so  gorgeous  as  to  be  suitable  only  for 
the  carriage,  says  in  effect  to  every  passer¬ 
by  that  she  has  no  carriage  although  she 
would  like  to  have.  As  the  ability  to  keep 
a  carriage  is  one  of  the  sharp  defining  lines 
between  people  who  are  somebody  and 
those  who  are  not,  the  scathing  nature  of 
this  criticism  will  be  appreciated.  Mrs. 
Leslie  asserts  that  a  business  gown  should 
be  of  the  plainest  and  neatest,  and  com¬ 
plains  that  people  tell  about  her  “  elegant 
apparel,  and  handsome  jewelry  ”  in  de¬ 
scribing  her  office  dress,  when,  in  reality, 
she  always  wears  a  soft,  black  dress  with 
only  plain  pearl  ear-rings  and  pin.  The 
especial  suitability  of  pearls  to  the  business 
office  she  does  not  explain,  which  is  a  pity, 
as  Borne  dull  intellects  may  not  be  able  to 
see  why  they,  or  any  other  jewelry,  are  any 
more  suitable  to  the  office  than  to  the 
street. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster,  who,  as  editor  of 
Harper’s  Bazar,  a  fashion  periodical,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  consideration  given  her 
opinions,  says  that  a  well-dressed  woman 
must  be  quietly  dressed,  and  careful  in 
every  little  detail.  She  evidently  approves 
of  giving  serious  thought  to  the  items  of 
correct  dress,  and  refers  to  the  help  which 
the  consciousness  of  being  well-dressed  is 
in  supporting  women  in  every  trying  situa¬ 
tion.  Subdued  shades  and  no  jewelry  for 
the  promenade  are  marks  of  good  taste, 
and  she  adds  the  idea  that  to  wear  jewelry 
on  the  street  or  while  shopping  is  bad  from 
a  moral  point  of  view,  as  it  encourages 
theft  by  advertising  your  valuables,  and 
creates  envy  in  the  less  fortunate.  She 
sensibly  declares  for  common-sense  shoes, 
and  veiled  neck  and  shoulders,  but  declines 
to  advocate  the  whole  reform  and  eschew 
corsets,  believing  that  they  are  “  good  to 
give  shape  to  the  figure,”  and  “  essential 
in  showing  off  a  pretty  costume.”  Strange 
to  say  of  such  a  sensible  woman,  her  ideal 
dress  is  a  gown  made  by  a  first-class 
modiste  who  understands  the  art  of  fitting 
perfectly.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  in  “  shaping 
the  figure”  with  a  corset  ready  for  a  first- 
class  modiste  to  fit,  some  of  the  incon¬ 
venient  organs  so  closely  fitted  inside 
could  not  be  laid  aside,  that  they  might 
not  be  subjected  to  the  torture  necessary 
to  a  perfect  fit  outside  ? 

Miss  Mary  F.  Seymour,  editor  of  the 
Business  Woman’s  Journal,  would  consider 
the  correct  costume  first  of  all  hygienically, 
but  would  not  have  it  ugly.  She  states 
that  the  tendency  to  adopt  a  quiet,  refined 
style  is  fast  becoming  the  distinguishing 
element  between .  cultivated  people  and 
those  who  are  the  reverse,  and  asserts  that 
ddcollctd  gowns  are  bad  for  the  health  and 
demoralizing  to  both  men  and  women,  re¬ 
moving  the  feeling  of  respect  between 
them  in  some  measure.  She  thinks  women 
who  are  annoyed  by  the  staring  and  ogling 
of  men  on  the  street  have  only  themselves 
to  blame,  as  their  gay  attire,  bright  colors, 
big  hats,  etc.,  are  the  direct  cause  of  the 
annoyance. 

Hygienic  and  artistic  are  the  adjectives 
that  describe  Laura  Giddiugs’s  ideal  cos¬ 
tume.  She  would  have  women  dress  in 
harmony  with  their  surroundings,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  flowing  folds  and  ample  draperies. 
Dress  should  not  be  a  mere  caprice  of 
fashion,  but  an  epitome  of  the  beauty  and 
art  of  the  centuries.  As  associate  editor  of 
Dress,  this  lady,  no  doubt,  gives  the  Jen- 
ness-Miller  idea  of  gowning. 

Jennie  June  is  said  to  be  the  one  woman 
in  America  competent  to  discuss  the  dress 
questfou.  Her  idea  is  that  street  dress 
should  be  in  tone  with  the  blue  and  gray  of 


the  sky  and  atmosphere ;  and  that  it  should 
be  that  which  will  attract  the  least  notice. 
If  the  majority  of  women  should  once  grasp 
this  idea,  the  shock  might  almost  unsettle 
their  poor  minds.  Think  of  dressing  so  as 
to  attract  the  least  notice,  my  sisters  1 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  several  ladies 
mentioned  scarcely  touch  the  question  of 
fashion.  It  would  need  but  a  few  weeks’ 
life  in  a  large  city, to  thorougly  revolution¬ 
ize  the  prevailing  idea  the  country  through 
as  to  what  is  fashionable  ;  for  in  the  city, 
a  gown,  or  a  garment,  to  be  fashionable, 
needs  only  to  follow  the  general  outlines 
of  stylish  patterns  as  given  in  the  fashion 
plates.  If  any  woman  can  add  a  decora¬ 
tion  or  an  idea  all  her  own,  she  has  made  a 
point ;  whereas  the  idea  that  prevails  in 
country  towns  is  that  it  is  iconoclastic  to 
tamper  with  a  a  fashion  plate.  Indivi¬ 
duality  in  detail,  while  following  the 
general  idea,  is  the  present  emancipating 
watchword  from  the  tower  (Eiffel  ?) 
whence  the  goddess  of  fashion  has  so  long 
dictated  to  cringing  womanhood  :  and  this 
is  carried  so  far  that  no  woman  of  note  will 
wear  a  gown,  unless  assured  that  no  one 
else  has  one  like  it.  MYRA.  V.  NORYS. 


SUMMER  DRESS  FABRICS. 

HE  old-fashioned  ideal  of  love-in-a-cot- 
tage,  with  the  presiding  fairy  in  a 
cotton  gown,  has  not  been  so  near  realiza¬ 
tion  as  at  present,  in  many  years.  Possibly 
the  prevailing  “anglomania”  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  as  our  English  cous¬ 
ins  so  dote  on  cotton  frocks  for  morning 
wear.  It  is  said,  too,  that  to  masculine 
eyes  lovely  women  always  looks  lovelier  in 
a  cotton  gown  than  in  any  other.  Yankee 
shrewdness  whispers  that  if  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  paying  lovely  woman’s  bills,  he 
may  well  admire  the  cottons,  as  no  others 
are  so  cheap ;  but  the  finest  cotton  dress 
fabrics  are  now  almost  as  expensive  as 
those  of  wool  or  silk.  White  gowns  are  very 
popular,  both  in  cotton  and  in  wool,  but 
the  white  cotton  gowns  are  seldom  seen  on 
the  street  or  at  church,  except  on  very 
yotmg  girls  and  children.  This  being  the 
case,  it  has  been  quite  difficult  for  the 
woman  of  small  means  to  find  anything 
cool  enough  to  be  comfortable  during  the 
heat  of  the  present  extra-heated  season. 
The  demand  for  something  cheap,  suitable 
for  street  wear,  cool,  and  inconspicuous, 
has  been  satisfied  lately  by  the  appearance 
of  black  nainsooks  and  lawns,  both  plain 
and  otherwise.  Some  of  these  have  bor- 
derings  in  rainbow  colors  to  relieve  their 
somberness  a  little.  The  old-fashioned 
heavy  gray  linens  are  also  finding  consider¬ 
able  favor  as  cool  and  serviceable  gowns  for 
general  wear. 


DETAILS  IN  DRESSING. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

N  English  lady  writing  for  girls,  says: 
“  Distrust  the  girl  who  professes  not 
to  care  how  she  looks.”  Usually,  a  grow¬ 
ing  lack  of  care  about  one’s  clothes  and 
personal  appearance  implies  a  deterioration 
of  some  sort,  mentally,  morally  or  socially. 
Dress  is  an  expression  of  the  man,  and 
most  emphatically  of  the  woman.  Like 
other  expressions  of  ourselves,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  its  fitness, 
our  own  self-respect,  and  its  effect  on 
others. 

I  wonder  if  most  women  know  that  a 
dainty  toilette,  and  the  look  of  being  well- 
dressed  are  oftenest  attained  by  a  careful 
attention  to  little  things  ?  The  comfort  of 
a  costume,  and  even  its  elegance,  depend 
largely  on  the  mmutirn  of  dressing.  The 
best  effects  in  beauty,  economy,  and  fitness, 
are  secured  by  taking  care  about  trifles. 
And  even  one  who  lives  far  from  town,  and 
does  her  own  dressmaking,  may,  with 
thought  and  care,  bestow  upon  her  dress 
that  fiuish  and  daintiness  that  are  a  kind  of 
stamp  of  ladyhood. 

So  much  depends  on  how  a  gown  is  worn, 
aud  how  it  is  kept.  So  much,  also,  on 
those  little  details  of  its  making  about 
which  the  expert  dressmaker  is  always  ex¬ 
ceedingly  particular,  but  which  the  in¬ 
competent  seamstress  slights  and  the  home 
dressmaker  too  often  passes  over  as  of  no 
consequence.  It  is  just  these  trifles  that 
finish  aud  refine  the  whole  costume. 

Here  are  some  hiuts  which  may  be  help¬ 
ful.  The  plaits  of  a  plaited  skirt  are  best 
stayed  by  lengthwise  runs,  out  of  sight,  of 
course,  beginning  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
from  the  top  binding,  and  leaving  off  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  If  properly  plaited,  this  will 
secure  its  hanging  properly.  Tapes  around 
the  skirt  should  not  be  used.  A  skirt  often 
hangs  better,  too,  if  it  is  fastened  loosely 


about  the  waist  and  sags  a  little.  For  very 
slender  people  this  way,  however,  will  not 
answer.  For  such  persons,  a  skirt-supporter 
is  indispensable;  for  all  it  is  desirable.  It 
is  an  improvement  to  the  figure,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  it  is  comfortable  and 
healthful.  In  its  simplest  and  most  common 
form,  it  can  be  bought  at  any  store  where 
such  furnishings  are  kept,  for  25  cents,  and 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  form. 

Gathered  dress  skirts  would  better  have 
two  gathering  threads,  one  just  beneath 
the  other,  under  the  belt.  All  wide,  home¬ 
made  belts  should  be  well-stiffened. 

Petticoats  are  far  more  satisfactory  if 
gathered  at  the  top. 

High,  full-sleeves,  especially  of  soft  wool 
or  silk,  often  look  better  if  a  tiny  ruffle  of 
canvas  or  crinoline  is  inserted  at  the  top, 
on  the  wrong  side,  to  stand  up  under  the 
fullness. 

A  broad  sash  feels  better  if  tied  at  first 
moderately  tight.  It  will  give  enough  for 
comfort. 

To  draw  on  a  tight  jacket-sleeve  easily 
carry  a  bit  of  string  in  your  pocket.  Twist 
one  end  around  the  thumb  and  pass  the 
other  about  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeve 
and  back  around  the  thumb.  Or,  better, 
double  the  string  and  slip  it  over  the 
thumb,  and  then  pass  around  the  cuff  and 
back.  The  sleeve  will  then  go  on  easily 
and  smoothly,  aud  the  string  slips  off  as 
easily. 

Where  hooks  and  eyes,  or  any  invisible 
fastenings,  are  used,  as  they  are  now  on 
most  dresses,  the  new  spring  hooks  are  by 
far  the  best.  They  should  be  set  in,  at 
least,  half  an  inch  from  the  outer  edge, 
with  the  eye,  of  course,  on  the  edge,  and 
they  should  exactly  correspond  in  distances 
apart. 

Invisible  nets,  however  one  may  regret 
the  necessity  for  them,  are  certainly  far 
daintier  in  appearance  than  flying  frizzes 
or  dishevelled  crimps.  They  are  made  in 
such  shapes  and  colors  that  it  is  easy  to 
match,  quite  perfectly,  the  color  of  one’s 
hair  and  the  conformation  of  one’s  crimps. 

Hairpins  which  have  lost  their  freshness 
should  be  avoided.  For  crimps,  the  invis¬ 
ible  sort  are  best,  and  for  other  use  the 
plainer  bone  or  steel  pins  are  advisable. 
A  few  common  black  pins  are  very  con¬ 
venient  in  dressing. 

High  collars,  always  best  for  the  street, 
and  still  much  worn  on  stylish  dresses, 
should  be  made  long  enough  to  lap  a  little. 

All  garments  should  be  supplied  with 
loops.  Skirts  should  be  shaken  into  the 
proper  folds  and  hung  away  carefully,  or 
laid  in  boxes.  The  draperies  then  take 
their  proper  lines. 


DRESS  REFORM  ? 

HE  following  little  story  of  an  old- 
fashioned  papa,  which  is  vouched 
for  by  one  of  our  great  dailies,  shows  how 
the  present  mannfsh  style  of  maiden  cos¬ 
tuming  is  regarded  in  some  quarters,  and 
seems  to  point  to  a  belief  in  a  painful  lack 
of  brain-power  in  the  girl  of  the  period  : 

“At  the  theaters  some  of  the  alert  girls 
wear  a  black  waistcoat  with  three  buttons, 
displaying  the  largest  possible  expanse  of 
snowy  shirt  bosom,  and  the  high  collar  and 
white  bow  are  an  exact  reflection  of  the 
gleaming  and  starchy  articles  that  have  so 
long  formed  the  mainstay  of  full-dressed 
masculinity.  An  old  broker  who  seldom 
notices  how  his  pretty  daughters  dress, 
chanced  to  be  at  the  theater  on  a  recent 
night,  with  an  old  club  crony,  and,  in  look¬ 
ing  about  the  house,  he  caught  sight  of  his 
two  girls  in  a  box  party.  They  both  wore 
the  masculine  get-up,  and  the  broker 
strained  his  eyes  to  make  out  what  it  all 
meant.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and 
found  a  25-cent  piece,  which  he  hastily 
jammed  into  the  opera  glass  machine  in 
front  of  him.  Securing  the  glass,  he  leveled 
it  with  a  great  exhibition  of  agitation  upon 
the  box  wherein  his  daughters  sat,  and 
gazed  long  and  hard.  Then,  turning  to  his 
companion,  he  begged  him  to  look  and  tell 
him  what  his  girls  had  on.  The  other  old 
fellow  peered  through  the  glasses  and  said: 
‘It’s  that  old  dress-reform  business,  Char¬ 
ley.  They  are  trying  to  get  up  all  the 
girls  to  dress  like  men  now,  you  know, 
and  yours  have  caught  the  fever.’ 

The  broker  took  a  card  from  his  pocket 
and  scribbled  something  on  the  back. 
Summoning  an  usher  he  directed  him  to 
hand  it  to  his  daughters  in  the  box.  It 
said  : 

‘  Stand  up  and  let  me  see  if  you  have  on 
trousers.’ 

The  girl  received  the  card  and  read  it. 
Then,  looking  about  the  house,  she  caught 
her  father’s  anxious  eye,  smiled  reassur¬ 


ingly  at  him,  and  stood  upright  for  him 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  lower  half  of 
her  still  retained  the  appearance  of  modest 
womanhood.  The  old  man  fell  back  re¬ 
lieved,  and  in  all  sincerity  told  his  friend 
that  he  thanked  heaven  his  girls  were  only 
half  fools.” 


Almond  Custard.— A  recipe  for  a  very 
rich  custard  for  a  fancy  tea  runs  as 
follows :  Take  one-fourth  pound  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  two  bitter  almonds  (or  a  few 
drops  of  the  bitter  almond  flavoring) 
blanch  them  by  pouring  boiling  water  over 
them,  and  pound  them  very  smooth  in  a 
mortar.  A  few  drops  of  rose-water  or 
orange-flower  water  will  keep  them  from 
oiling.  Add  to  this  paste  one  quart  of 
sweet  cream,  the  yelks  of  four  eggs,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  fine  sugar  to  taste;  stir  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  thickens,  then  pour  into  small 
porcelain  cups.  It  is  good  served  either 
hot  or  cold. 


Piscettaneousi 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.- Y  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature's  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since  — in  more  than  two  years— had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”  —  C.  Al. 
Latfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BT 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  1878 

W.  BAKER  Jc  CG.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
iv  Is  solitble. 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  baa  mure 
than  three  time a  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

TV  RATTT'R  At  Cfl  DrvreVi  oator  Mass. 


will  Send  a  Sample 

Buggy,  Road.  Cart 
OK  HARNESS 

to  one  person  at  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  who  we 
may  send  tosee  it,  Many  people 
will  buy  if  they  on  see  for 
themselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  set  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  One  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  another  We  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  tirst  class  In  every  particular. 
Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  eatalogu  s  to  select  from, 
and  get  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
ou-  bargains. 

UNION  MACHINES,, 

Carriage  Dept.  No.  7, 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RARE  BARGAINS 


IN 

USEFUL  ARTICLES 


In  the  course  of  trade  we  have  obtained  the  follow 
lug  named  articles  which  we  will  sell  at  a  big  discount 
from  manufacturers’  prices.  We  have  no  use  for 
them  and  the  prices  named  ought  to  take  them  off 
our  hands  iu  short  order 

A  Weed  Sewing  Machine,  Boudoir  Cabinet  of 
Black  Walnut.  Manufacturer’s  price  S75.  We  will 
sell  in  New  York  for  $3u— a  rare  bargain  for  some 
one. 

A  Wheel  Hoe  and  Cultivator;  retails  for  $6. 
Our  price  #S. 

Several  Curtiss's  Improved  Needle  Hay 
Knives,  chisel  edge  teeth.  Retail  price  #1.25  each. 
Our  price  only  ,75c.  each.  Order  at  onre.  Address 

N.  E,  FELLOWS,  Box  4,  Tenaily,  N.  J, 
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Publisher's  Desk. 

Opportunities  Improved  are  the 
Gold  Mines  of  Life. 

ACCORDING  TO  PROMISE. 

Two  years  ago  we  promised  to  distribute 
among  our  readers  certain  varieties  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wheats  as  soon  as  the  supply 
•  should  enable  us  so  to  do.  It  may  now  be 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all 
applications  received  before  September  15, 
inclosing  two  two  cent  stamps.  The  var¬ 
ieties  have  been  named  as  follows  : 

Willits.— This  is  a  rye  wheat  hybrid, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  every  way. 
The  heads  are  beardless,  inclined  to  club- 
shape,  white  chaff,  medium-sized  amber 
kernels — four  to  a  breast.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  rye. 

Roberts. — This  is  also  a  rye-wheat  hy¬ 
brid  by  parentage,  though  resembling 
wheat  in  all  essential  respects.  The  heads 
are  bearded,  the  kernels  large  and  of  amber 
color— three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast.  It 
is  very  early.  The  stems  are  tall  and  strong. 

Stewart. — This  is  a  pure  wheat  cross. 
It  is  late  in  maturing.  Heads  very  long, 
averaging  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a 
side,  heavily  bearded — three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  of  medium  size  and  amber 
color.  Stems  tall  and  strong. 

Bailey. — A  pure  wheat  cross.  Early. 
Heads  average  three  inches,  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  seven  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
beardless.  Generally  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  medium  to  small  in  size,  hard  and 
of  an  amber  color. 

Beal. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to 
mature.  Stems  pink.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches,  breasts  crowded,  often  10  to  a 
side;  chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily 
bearded — four  grains  to  a  breast,  fair  size, 
amber  color. 

Johnson. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium 
to  mature.  Heads  average  nearly  four 
inches,  eight  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
heavily  bearded,  three  to  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  of  fair  size,  and  bright  amber  color; 
hard. 

A  REQUEST. 

We  have  to  request  that  all  applicants 
will  prepare  a  plot  six-fortieths  (3  20)  of  an 
acre  in  area.  Divide  this  into  six  plots, 
each  one  33  feet  square,  or  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre.  Make  the  drills  a  foot  apart  and 
plant  asingleseed  every  foot  in  the  drill,  an 
inch  deep  as  nearly  as  may  be.  So  soon,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  as  the  soil  is  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear,  mulch  the  plots  with 
an  inch  of  well-iotted  horse  or  farm 
manure. 

INASMUCH 

as  it  is  desirable  that  the  real  value  of  these 
wheats  should  be  made  known  to  the 
wheat-growing  public  as  early  as  practi¬ 
cable,  it  is  first  of  all  important  that  they 
should  be  tried  in  every  portion  of  the 
country  adapted  to  winter -wheat  culture, 
and  second,  that  our  readers  should  report 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  summer,  the  yields 
of  the  six  different  kinds  and  their  com¬ 
parative  merits  as  nearly  as  may  he. 

EACH  VARIETY. 

will  be  put  up  in  a  bmall  envelope  with  the 
name  printed  thereon,  and  theentire  collec¬ 
tion,  under  the  cover  of  a  strong  envelope, 
will  be  mailed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  every 
applicant  who  incloses  two  two-cent  stamps. 


AN  EDUCATED  YOUNG  FARMER. 

WIIAT  HE  THINKS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  EDU¬ 
CATION. 

We  print  herewith  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter,  written  by  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  agricultural  department  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  to  one  of  his  former 
teachers  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
needs  no  comment,  but  merits  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  our  young  readers  : 
“.Although  I  have  been  through  the  Univer¬ 


I HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


sity,  I  feel  as  much  a  farmer  as  I  did  before 
entering,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  am  a 
very  different  farmer  from  what  I  would 
have  been  had  I  never  entered.  To  verify 
what  I  have  said,  I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  been  and  am  doing.  I  have  been  home 
only  one  month.  I  have  over  7,000  cab¬ 
bages,  early  and  late,  that  are  doing  nicely, 
and  1,200  tomatoes,  mostly  Early  Advance, 
although  I  have  about  50  Ignotums.  I 
have  early  potatoes,  beets,  squashes, 
cucumberp,  etc. 

The  market  I  think  is  a  little  above  par. 
We  have  a  new  ‘sanitarium,’  opened 
in  June,  and  this  alone  will  consume  the 
truck  from  a  considerable  garden  ;  besides, 
we  have  a  town  of  3,000,  with  no  truck 
farms  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
town  has  five  hotels,  three  of  them  exclu¬ 
sively  summer  houses.  Our  vineyards  are 
looking  well,  considering  the  difficulty  wre 
have  had  in  working  them,  owing  to  ex¬ 
cessive  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.” 

Watkins,  N.  Y.  L.  C.  C. 


AT  THE  FAIRS. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  friends  to  represent  The 
R.  N.-Y.  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  chances  for  more,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  correspond  with  all  who  have  any 
desire  to  earu  a  few  dollars  in  this  way. 


FOR  INTRODUCTION  ONLY. 

We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  The  American  Garden 
from  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1891,  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  75  cents,  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to 
new  readers. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  Working  Dairy.— Mr.  Wm.  M.  Re¬ 
gan,  Manager  of  the  Great  Northwestern 
Exposition,  which  opens  August  27  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  sends  the  following 
note  :  “  Mr.  Charles  Le  Vesconte  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  our  working 
dairy  exhibit  for  this  year’s  Exposition. 
Not  only  do  we  contemplate  having  a  work¬ 
ing  dairy  in  the  Exposition,  actually  mak¬ 
ing  butter  every  afternoon  and  evening 
under  the  most  modern  process,  but  we 
also  are  prepared  to  devote  considerable 
space  to  the  exhibition  of  dairy  appliances 
and  articles  of  every  kind  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dairy  business.” 

Sale  of  Holstein-Friesians.  —  Jere 
Allis,  of  the  Reliance  Stock  Farm,  Isin- 
ours,  Fillmore  County,  Minn.,  writes  :  “  I 
shall  hold  a  public  sale  of  Holstein-Friesians 
on  Friday,  September  5,  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
during  the  week  of  the  Inter-state  Fair. 
My  stock  will  embrace  a  draft  of  the  very 
choicest  animals  from  my  herd,  compris¬ 
ing  cows  with  large  milk  and  butter  records, 
and  of  the  best  breeding  and  individuality. 
This  will  be  a  good  chance  to  get  founda¬ 
tion  stock  of  the  Tritomia,  Netherlaud, 
Clothilde  and  Aaggie  families.” 

Dairy  Manager.— How  long  will  it  be 
before  we  can  chronicle  concerning  an 
American  girl,  an  item  like  the  following, 
which  we  find  in  an  English  paper  ?  “  Miss 
Evans  one  of  the  prominent  pupils  of  the 
South  Pembrokeshire  Dairy  School,  has 
been  appointed  dairymaid  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  a  salary  of  £51  per  year,  with 
house  rent  free  and  various  perquisites. 
Miss  Evans  is  only  21  years  of  age,  and  was 
very  highly  commended  at  a  recent  dairy 
competition  held  at  Pembroke.”  Have  we 
no  American  girls  capable  of  handling  a 
large  dairy  1  What  a  seuselesss  question  ! 
Of  course  we  have. 

Some  Dakota  Holsteins.— The  Dakota 
Valley  herd,  owned  by  I.  C.  Wade,  of 
Jamestown,  Dakota,  was  very  successful  at 
the  fairs  last  season.  A  local  paper  speaks 
of  their  appearance  at  the  Minnesota  .State 
Fair  :  “  There  in  the  ring  for  dairy  breeds, 
with  five  States  competing  and  six  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  being  the  largest  ring  ever  led 
out  at  a  State  fair  ground,  as  all  known 
dairy  breeds  were  represented,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Jerry  Rusk  himself,  picked 
out  the  herd  and  the  best  cow,  giving  this 
herd  the  grand  $300  silver  plate  prize,  and 
Alrnee  the  single  Lcow  prize,  and  also  a 


prize  as  the  best  Holstein  on  the  ground, 
the  Honorable  Secretary  remarking  that 
she  was  the  finest  Holstein  he  had  ever 
handled.  This  shows  the  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness.  for  the  judges  hud  made  their  de 
cision,  unknown  to  him.” 

More  “  Record  Breakers.”— The  Hol¬ 
stein  cow,  Parthenea  9597,  has  recently 
completed  a  seven  days’  milk-and  butter 
test.  She  gave  548  pounds  three  ounces  of 
milk  which  made  38  pounds  8%  ounces  of 
butter,  or  five  pounds  8%  ounces  of  butter 
per  day.  She  was  pastured  and  received  a 
daily  grain  ration  of  27  pounds  of  ground 
feed  consisting  of  oats,  bran,  oil-meal  and 
corn.  This  cow  is  owned  by  R.  S.  Stevens, 
of  the  Maplewood  Stock  Farm.  Another 
Holstein  cow,  Natsey,  owed  by  Ehrich  & 
White,  of  Colorado,  gave,  in  seven  days, 
548%  pounds  of  milk,  which  made 34  pounds 
nine  ounces  of  butter,  and,  in  addition, 
about  one  quart  of  cream  was  spilled.  The 
cow  was  fed  ground  corn  and  oats,  wheat- 
bran,  ertton  seed  meal,  oil  meal,  Alfalfa 
and  green  clover — all  the  Alfalfa  and  clover 
she  would  eat.  She  had  no  drink  except 
what  she  obtained  from  the  water  troughs 
in  the  yards.  The  Holstein  cowr.  Pauline 
Paul,  owned  by  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son,  of 
Pawling,  N.  Y.,  finished  the  fifth  month  of 
her  butter  test  on  July  7,  having  made  613 
pounds  and  14%'  ounces. 

Dairy  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.— 
A  meeting  of  representative  dairymen  was 
held  in  Chicago,  July  16,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  a  suitable  dairy  exhibit  at  the 
“Columbian  Exposition.”  Themeeting was 
well  attended  by  representative  men.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
W.  D.  Hoard,  Secretary  R.  Lespinasse, 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  dairy  industry  of  the 
United  States  is  of  such  vast  magnitude, 
reaching  in  annual  increment  an  aggregate 
of  $640,000,000.  giving  employment  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  and  representing  a  cap 
ital  of  over  $2  000, 000, 000;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  this  vast  interest  should  be  adequately 
represented  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of 
1893,  this  convention  representative  of  dairy 
oiganizations,  desires  to  give  expression  to 
the  following  resol  tions; 

Resolved, That  the  W orld’s  Fair  Directors 
be  urged  to  provide  buildings  suitable  for 
caring  for  dairy  cattle, milk,  butter,  cheese 
and  machinery,  adequate  to  keeping  work¬ 
ing  dairies  on  exhibition  each  day  of  the 
fair,  that  it  may  be  educational  as  well  as 
artistic;  and  that  commissioners  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  visit  every  section  of  Europe 
having  dairy  interests  and  solicit  exhibits. 

Two  Good  Jerseys.— Miller  &  Sibley  of 
Franklin,  Penn.,  send  us  the  following 
note  : — “  We  send  you  reports  of  two  more 
daughters  of  our  Jersey  bull  Stoke  Pogis 
5th,  5987,  that  we  have  tested  for  butter, 
each  with  her  first  calf.  These  make  13  of 
his  young  daughters  that  have  now  full 
weekly  tests.  Sister  of  Charity  62453,  of  the 
age  of  two  years  and  seven  months,  for 
the  seven  days  ending  June  13,  1890,  gave 
174  pounds  eight  ounces  of  milk,  which 
yielded  16  pounds  live  ounces  of  choice  but¬ 
ter.  Pretty  Patty  44108,  age  three  years 
and  two  months,  for  the  seven  days  ending 
June  12,  1890,  gave  228  pounds  of  milk, 
w’hich  made  15  pounds  4%  ounces  of  extra 
butter.  In  each  case  the  butter  was  salted 
one  ounce  to  the  pound  and  worked  and 
ready  for  market.  The  dam  of  Sister  of 
Charity  was  Nell  Pogis  31991;  she  by  Litch¬ 
field  of  Lee  Farm  8414,  he  a  son  of  Litchfield 
674  and  Victoria  Guelph  3898.  The  dam  of 
Nell  Pogis  was  Nell  of  St.  Lambert,  which 
is  a  full  sister  of  our  bull  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St. 
L.,  13656,  their  sire  being  Bachelor  of  St. 
Lambert  4558,  and  their  dam  Ida  of  St. 
Lambert  24990.  The  dam  of  Pret  ty  Patty 
is  Yellow  Lass  32603,  by  Yellow  Boy  6381. 
a  grandson  of  Eurotas.  Thedamof  Yellow 
Lass  32603,  is  that  Lass  O’  Lowries  9128,  a 
daughter  of  Victor  P.  S.  148  on  I.  of  J. 

Judging  Poultry  by  Comparison.— 
Robert  Colgate,  President  of  the  N.  Y. 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association,  was  asked 
by  the  stockholders  to  decide  which  system 
of  judging— by  scoring  or  comparison — 
should  be  used  at  the  next  poultry  show. 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Colgate  says:  “That 
both  methods  are  feasible  is  show’u  from 
the  fact  that  both  are  in  practice  in  differ¬ 
ent  places  and  answer  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  intended,  and  without  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
each  method,  therefore,  in  rendering  my 
decision  I  will  be  governed  entirely  by  the 
experience  gained  at  our  show,  held  last 
February.  At  that  show’  the  only  serious 

( Continued  on  next  paye.) 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

13!)  and  Ml  West  r>4th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruclarand  Information  can  be  hud  on  application  to 
l»r.  A.  LIAUT  '  BI).  V.  M..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Inen  send  lor  a  Catalogue  ol  the  ohly 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
11)  ll*s.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  1)0  Cows 
have  averaged  16,011)  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES, 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American- bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

8\  UACU8K.  IV.  Y. 


SHEEP  SHROPKIIMIe!  LAMBS 

COTS  WOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  I  :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1,  2  and  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  HKDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  rendy  for  Irn 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Seotcn 
Collie  Bitches.  I  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Alice  Burpee  As  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


Berkshire 

AND 

Yorkshire 

Pigs  of  oho'eo 
prize  strains, 
cllgltdc  to  reg¬ 
istry.  Pigs  of 
different  ages 
for  sale.  Prices 
reason'ihle.W . 
B  HARVEY, 
Wkst  Uuovk, 
Pa. 


PIGS,  Chesters.Berkshires,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters  W.  GIBBONS  ft  CO. 
vV  eat  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


JA8f*!V  EL  LA  Its,  BOOKWALTER,  OHIO,  has 
for  sale  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  South¬ 
down  Sheep  that  are  first-class.  Reasonable  prices. 


rt  I  I  /'VI  /  '•  U  YOUNG  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
1111/  1  V.'JL  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  at  reduced 
prices  to  make  room.  Address  Wr.  E.  PENDLETON, 
Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  Im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense.  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  The 
American  Garden,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


FOB  ORCHARDISTS 

AND  ANY  OTHERS  WHO  USF,  LADDERS. 

The  MANAHAN  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  It  In  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  in  use 
for  pleklug  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  or  the  way  when  closed. 

IlcKiilnr  Price,  01  per  Sett  my  Price.  SO 
cents  per  set  by  mall,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

«[.  K.  KKLLOWH.  Rox  4.  Tonally,  N.  J 


AMES  PLOW  CCMPAHI, 

BOSTON  and  NEW  YORK 
tovnd  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue, 


SIX 

SIZES 

P0R 

HAND, 

HORSE 

and 

STEAM 

POWER. 


THE  NEW  Dr.  BAILEY  CUTTERS 


Only  machine  nnnlo 
with  a  Drawing  and 
Shearing  Cut. 

Great  Saving  of  Power  and 
Increase  of  Capacity. 


/ 
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criticism  made  by  the  public  was  that 
there  was  altogether  too  much  delay  in 
awarding  the  prizes,  and  that  it  was  nearly 
the  last  day  be  re  they  could  tell  which 
wer  e  the  prize  winners;  this  was  a  source  of 
great  disappointment  to  many  of  the 
visitors,  and  ft  seems  to  me  a  just  cause  of 
complaint,  which  should  be  obviated  at 
future  shows  if  possible.  At  the  last  show 
there  were  employed  as  many  and  as  able 
judges  as  we  can  ever  hope  to  get  together 
again,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  under  the  system  of  scoring  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  any  better  another  year 
than  we  did  last  year.  As  the  delay  in 
awarding  the  prizes  is  a  great  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  of  all  the  vistors  and  should  be 
obviated,  my  decision  is  that  at  the  com¬ 
ing  show  to  be  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  this  winter,  the  judging  shall  be 
done  by  comparison,  ashy  this  method  the 
judging  can  be  got  through  with  and  the 
prizes  awarded  more  quickly,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  what  seems  to  me  was  a  very  just  cause 
of  complaint  made  by  the  public  at  last 
year’s  show.” 

Amos  Edmunds  insists  that  his  Holstein 
cattle  com  hi  ne  m  i  1  k  .butter  and  beef-m  aki  n  g 
as  no  other  breed  will.  Another  feature  of 
the  Holstein  cow  is  her  ability  to  give  milk 
for  a  long  period. 

“  Blue  Minorcas”  is  what  an  English 
writer  wants  Andalusian  poultry  called. 
He  says  there  is  more  similarity  in  shape 
and  size  between  an  Andalusian  and  a  Mi¬ 
norca  than  there  is  between  White  and  col¬ 
ored  Dorkings. 

M’he  Suffolk  Down  sheep  recently  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  shown  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  this  year. 

P.  T.  Barnum  took  some  remarkably  good 
American-bred  draft  horses  to  England 
with  his  show.  They  were  grades  of  the 
French  draft  breeds  and  made  a  grand 
showing  even  in  England  where  the  best 
Shires  and  Clydesdales  are  to  be  found. 

Prize  Aberdekn  Angus.— Leslie  &  Bur- 
well,  of  Cottage  Grove,  Wis.,  state  that 
their  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  won 
81  prizes  at  the  fairs  last  season.  Thus, 
they  think  their  cattle  are  rightly  named 
“The  Breed  that  Beat  the  Record.” 

H.  C.  Farnum  has  bought  his  partner’s 
interests  in  the  firm  of  Savage  &  Farnum, 
and  will  continue  the  business  of  breeding 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  horses  at 
Island  Home  Farm,  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr. 
Farnum  has  had  the  management  of  the 
farm  and  stock,  including  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chases,  from  the  first,  and  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  located  at  the  farm  hereafter,  where 
he  will  be  glad  to  welcome  his  patrons  and 
friends. 


Bkkcham's  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  August  2,  1890. 

Considerable  excitement  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  among  the  cranberry  growers  of 
Southern  New  Jersey,  by  the  purchase  by 
an  English  Syndicate  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Burlington  aud  Ocean  Counties,  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  cranberries  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  syndicate  had  con¬ 
templated  making  the  venture  at  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  but  after  looking  over  the 
ground  concluded  they  could  do  better  on 
the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey.  Their  agent 
says  they  expect  to  have  over  5,000  acres 
under  cultivation  within  the  next  two 
years.  This  will  be  by  far  the  largest  bog 
in  the  country,  add  will  give  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  working  people. 

Arrests  continue  of  dealers  for  selling 
adulterated  milk.  Three  were  fined  $25 
each  in  Brooklyn  for  selling  milk  that  was 
88  per  cent,  water.  In  this  city  two  were 
arrested  and  held  for  trial. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  decided  to  report  favorably  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Conger  last  Monday,  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  com¬ 
pound  lard.  M'he  bill  is  similar  in  language 
and  scope  to  the  amended  bill  already  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

Much  of  the  milk  reaching  the  city  from 
distant  points  is  sour  aud  is  consequently 
returneu  to  the  shippers.  The  cause  is 
mainly  the  lack  of  ice,  the  milk  not  being 
properly  cooled  before  shipping.  It  is  said 
that  heretofore  the  water  of  the  springs 
has  been  sufficient  to  cool  the  milk,  but  it 
fails  now.  The  milk  exchange  is  said  to 
have  announced  that  it  will  advance  the 
price  one  fourth  or  one  half  cent  per  quart 
within  a  few  days.  Many  farmers  in  the 
milk-producing  district  have  given  up  their 
farms  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
milk,  and  others  propose  to  do  the  same. 

Many  farmers  in  Indiana  are  reported  to 
be  feeding  hay  to  their  stock,  the  pastures 
being  burned  up  by  the  prevalent  drought. 
Wells  have  become  dry  in  many  places  aud 
people  are  obliged  to  haul  water  for  domes¬ 
tic  purposes.  Corn  and  other  growing 
crops  are  badly  injured. 

Kansas  farmers  are  suffering  badly  from 
drought.  In  some  parts  the  hot  winds 
have  fairly  roasted  the  corn,  until  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  an  almost  entire  failure.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  also  burned  up. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Squashes  are  low. 

Egg  plant  is  in  good  supply  and  cheap. 

Onions  bring  full  prices  for  all  desirable 
stock 

Lima  beans  are  in  better  supply  and  the 
price  is  declining  gradually. 

CORN  brings  good  prices  if  choice,  aud 
there  is  a  good  demand,  but  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  poor  stock  ou  the  market 
which  sells  slowly  at  low  prices  if  It  sells  at 
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all.  Much  of  it  is  picked  too  soon,  before  it  is 
sufficiently  filled  out. 

The  export  business  in  all  kinds  of  bread 
stuffs  has  fallen  off  materially  on  account 
of  speculation  and  the  rapidly  advancing 
prices. 

San  Francisco  has  just  sent  to  Japan 
about  13,000  bushels  rye,  the  first  shipment 
of  the  kind.  It  is  presumed  that  the  rye 
was  taken  because  of  the  short  rice  crop  in 
Japan. 

Tomatoes  are  becoming  quite  plentiful 
ami  are  lower.  The  general  shortage  of  the 
fruit  crop  is  likely  to  increase  the  demand 
as  they  will  be  used  to  supply  its  place  to 
quite  an  extent. 

Poultry  ranges  about  two  cents  per 
pound  lower  than  one  week  ago.  It  is 
much  higher,  however,  than  it  will  be  next 
fall.  Send  on  the  ohl  hens  and  half-grown 
chicks.  Ducks  are  very  dull.  Turkeys  are 
firm  in  price. 

The  signal  officer  at  Sacramento  sent,  the 
following  telegram  to  the  chief  signal  offi¬ 
cer  at  Washington  :  “  Grain  harvest  about 
over ;  yield  and  acreage  much  below  aver¬ 
age,  but  quality  is  good.  Abundant  fruit 
crop  except  peaches  reported  from  nearly 
all  portions  of  the  State  fruit  belt.” 

The  West  and  Northwest.— Prospects 
are  not  encouraging.  The  weather  has 
been  hot,  and  the  winds  have  dried  up  the 
moisture  so  rapidly  that  corn  is  seriously 
injured.  Kansas  reports  a  probable  crop 
50  per  cent,  that  of  last  year.  This  will 
be  considerably  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
an  average  crop,  however,  as  last  year’s 
crop  was  an  exceptional  one  Nebraska  re¬ 
ports  prospects  of  50  per  cent,  of  an  aver¬ 
age  crop.  Over  most  of  the  Western  States, 
the  feeling  is  that  the  crop  has  been  irre¬ 
deemably  injured  by  the  dry,  hot  weather, 
and  that  rains  and  favorable  weather  can 
do  little  more  than  check  the  injury  already 
done.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  while  stocks 
of  old  corn  are  considerable,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  might  be  expected  after 
two  such  large  crops  as  were  reported  har¬ 
vested  in  1888  and  1889.  The  market  has 
shown  a  steady  advance,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  18  cents  per  bushel.  No.  2  has 
sold  this  week  for  upward  of  52  cents. 
Wheat  thrashes  out  about  as  was  expected, 
but  there  is  little  selling  reported.  Oats 
are  reported  to  be  worse  than  the  former 
unfavorable  reports. 

Butter  shows  little  change  unless  it  be 
a  firmer  feeling  over  the  best  grades.  Trade 
is  dull  with  all  inferior  qualities.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  our  remarks  last  week  about 
selling  butter  directly  to  grocers,  another 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  smaller 
dairies  doing  tnis  is  the  difficulty  of  ship¬ 
ping  small  lots  in  warm  weather.  The 
only  method  is  by  express,  and  the  butter 
is  so  soft  upon  arrival  that  it  much  re¬ 
sembles  amass  of  oil,  and  is  depreciated  in 
value  several  cents  per  pound  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Creameries  that  send  large  quan¬ 
tities  ship  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  the 
butter  is  taken  from  these  directly  into 
cold  storage,  where  it  is  kept  firm  and  in 
good  condition.  Some  dairymen  who 
make  first-class  butter  and  have  facilities 
for  storing  it  keep  the  product  until 
fall  and  then  ship  it  directly  to  customers. 
It  must  be  good  butter,  well-handled,  and 
perfectly  packed  that  will  endure  this  hold¬ 
ing  and  come  out  in  good  shape  in  the  fall. 
Perhaps  when  farmers  combine  in  buying 
and  selling,  some  scheme  will  be  devised 
by  which  the  smaller  shippers  may  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the 
larger. 

Cheese  made  a  very  slight  advance,  but 
the  market  is  dull,  and  much  of  the  stock 
arriving  is  of  poor  quality,  owing  to  the 
extremely  hot  weather. 

Potatoes  — While  the  area  over  the 
whole  country  is  reported  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  unfavorable  conditions  at 
planting  time  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
acreage  in  some  sections.  The  condition, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  low,  about 
the  lowest  ever  reported  at  this  time  of 
year.  In  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  something  like  one-fourth  of  last 
year’s  crop  was  grown,  condition  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  average  lor  the 
country.  In  most  districts  there  was  too 
much  moisture  at  date  of  planting,  and  iu 
a  few  localities  vines,  which  have  made  a 
luxuriant  growth,  are  beginning  to  suffer 
from  dry  weather.  No  indications  of  blight 
are  noticed,  and  the  absence  of  the  Colorado 
beetle  is  commented  upon.  Along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia 
condition  is  high,  and  complaints  of  late 
growth  aud  injury  from  unfavorable 
w  eather  are  but  seldom  made.  The  usual 
burden  of  reports  is  fine  promise,  especially 
of  the  early  varieties.  In  the  Gulf  States 
the  early  crop  has  been  gathered,  the  return 
being  unusually  satisfactory.  Dry  weather 
has  caused  some  apprehension,  and  in  low 
lauds  reached  by  the  spring  overflow  of  the 
great  water-courses  the  small  area  planted 
was  somewhat  damaged.  Occasionally  the 
earliest  crop  was  caught  and  injured 
by  the  frost  and  cold  weather  of 
March,  and  in  parts  of  Texas  the 
cool  spring  was  not  favorable  to  the  crop. 
Drought  has  affected  the  late  crop  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  though  the  returns  from  the  early 
planted  were  satisfactory.  Excess  of  mois¬ 
ture  aud  cool  weather  at  the  tune  of  plant¬ 
ing  make  the  Kentucky  crop  late,  while  iu 
Ohio  the  condition  is  reported  low  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  similar  unfavorable  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  for  planting  and  early 
growth.  Bugs  are  reported  unusually  nu¬ 
merous  in  portionsof  Michigan  and  Indiana, 
though  the  condition  has  not  been  seriously 
damaged.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
return  very  poor  condition,  the  low  State 
averages  resulting  from  injury  by  drought 
in  different  localities,  though  some  coun¬ 
ties  ot  these  States  report  a  very  favorable 
prospect.  The  development  of  potato 
rowing  iu  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  has 
eeu  very  rapid  during  the  past  few  years, 
the  crop  being  one  of  the  most  important 
grown  there.  The  condition  throughout 
this  region  is  high,  except  iu  Colorado, 


where  from  local  causes  it  is  reduced  to  82. 
In  this  market  the  supply  is  ample  and 
prices  have  declined  somewhat.  An  excep¬ 
tional  feature  this  week  were  orders  from 
St.  Louis  lor  Long  Island  potatoes,  as  high 
as  $3  per  barrel  being  paid  for  some  very 
fine  lots. 


A  MODEL  RAILWAY. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Ii., 
operates  7,000  miles  of  road,  with  termini 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City  and  Denver.  For  speed,  safety, 
comfort,  equipment,  track  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  it  has  no  equal.  The  Burlington  gains 
new  patrons,  but  loses  none. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  a,  1890 


Brans.— Marrows— New.  827u®82  75;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $1  95®  82;  Pea,  81  9  i®$2;  Ke,l  Kidney, 84  .  White 
KMuey,  choice,  $2  S5®82  10  Foreign  Mediums,  81  50® 
<1  65  ;  California  Lima,  83  60®83  70-  Italian.  #1  10® 

$ l  70.  Green  Peas.  95c.®#l  05.  Scotch  Pease,  81.10. 

Buttkb— New— Elgin.  Best,  17@l7!^c  ;  Western,  best 
16!^@17c;  do  prime,  14®13c;  do  good,  12®  13  do  poor. 
B®11;  State,  Dairy,  balf-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  1516®!6c;  do 
prime,  13®  15;  do  line,  ll®12;  Welsh  tubs,  Une,  14al5c; 
do  good,  ll®18c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12®  13;  do  tine,  9®  10;  Western  dairy,  Une,  10® lie; 
do  fair  8<®9c;do  poor,  6®7c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best 
9®10c,  do  prime,  do  good,  7®8  ;  do  poor,  5 

®6££c. 

Cheksk.— Fancy  White,  7^®7%c:  fancy  colored  8c.; 
fair.  ;>**«*« *te  ;  light  skims,  i'/tifoo'Ac ,  skints,  lMiwUMiC. 
Ohio,  Plat,  5AWAC- 

Boos.— Near  by.  fresn,  18V<®19c  ;  Canadian.  ITI-s® 
19c.;  Southern,  16Ssi®17>«c:  Western,  best,  18®lbJ^e. 

Kbuith.— Fbksh.— Apples,  per  bbl.  81  50®  #2  50;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box.  81  50®87  75;  Huckleberries,  10®  15c;  Black¬ 
berries,  lixalac  ;  Currants  9<*uc  perlb..  Peaches,  82 
<a,82  50  per  crate .  Water-melons,  Florida.  $lo®825  per 
100.  Musk-melons  Si  50®85  per  bbl  LeConte  Pears, 
|4a8&  per  bbl.  Scooter,  do,  82  '  82  50 ,  Sugar,  do,  82  M 
®$4  ;  Bartlett,  do,  82  5o®»4.  oOUthern  Grapes,  20®75c. 
per  basket. 

Domestic  DRiEb-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  7^®10c.; 
doebolce,  new.  10®llc:  prime,  91$®994c;  sliced,  new 
5!*®«toc  ;  doold.3M,®2iyc.  Chopped.  4,<*4J4e,  Cores  and 
skins,  1&®2c.  Cherries,  new,  10®15c ;  do,  old,  8®loe. 

Raspberries,  uew. - :  Blackberries,  5<#5^c. 

Peaches,  Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  15®22c,  do  do, 
unpeeled,  7®10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13 
®  15c  ;  do  do  do,  unpeeled, 7®9‘*c:  do  do,  sundrled.  8® 
lie.  Huckleberries,  new,  8®10c.  Plums,  new.  7®  103 
Game.— Plover,  per  do*,  81  U0®81  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00®82UO. 

Hat  a.nd  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  85®90c;  do  good, 
BOalOc;  do  medium.  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed.  30@40c; 
snipping,  30®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  90c.;  short  rye, 
40®45c,  oat  aud  wheat,  25c. 

Honey — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll®12o 
buckwheat.  10® lie:  Beeswax  22®'28o  :  State,  pr.  ami 
choice,  20®22e.;  State,  good,  IS®  19c  :  State,  common, 
l5<*lJc.;State,  183s,  prime,  lo«14c.;  State, do, common, 
7®10e.;  State.  1387.  3u*5e.;  PaelHo  Coast,  l8®21o. 

Hoes. -State  New,  20®22c;  do.  good,  13®19c;  do 
common, 15®  17c;  do  1388,  oust  10#llc;  <lodo.  prime,  9® 
10c,  dodo,  common,  ;®3c ;  California,  New,  best,  19® 
2ic;  do  good  to  prime,  !6®13o  do  Old,  best,  U®12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand -picked, quoted 
3^®3-gc,  and  farmers'  grades  at  714®3c,  Pecans,  9®  10c 

Poultry.  Dressed — Turaeys,  mixed,  per  lb  18® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  13®B%o;  do  common  to, 
good,  12®18c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  12®  15;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50®$2  75,  do  dark,  do,$l  f>0.<*81  75; 
Chickens,  spring,  ll®20c ;  FowIb,  nearby,  I4®15c. 

Poultry— Live.  —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  14@16e; 
Fowls  uear-by,  per  lb,  12*u®13o.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
18c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7®8e ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
lie;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®75c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair.  $1  25®81  5u. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes-  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  $2  25® 
82  50;  Jersey,  per  do.,  $2  25®  *2  aO ;  Sweets,  do,  84  50 
(#86  00.  oulons-Poiato,  per  bbl,  83iaa®$2  75  ;  c  on- 
ueclleut  Red,  do.,  e3a84  0U  uo  White,  do.,  84  50;  West¬ 
ern,  82 #8o  aO;  Jersey,  do,  83®84  00;  Egyptian,  per 
case,  81  50®1  75;  Egyptian,  per  bag  81  5o.^8l  75.  Cab¬ 
bage,  L.  L,  per  100,  85v**6,  Corn,  per  100,  5oe  it  $  1  25; 
Tomatoes,  pei  crate,  40®8  50;  Peas,  per  bag,  8125# 
8i  50;  string  Beaus,  per  bag,  95c®  1;  Cucumbers,  per 
bbl.,  81  00...  81  25  .  Squash.  pc<  bul.,  81®8l  25  ;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  $la*8!25.Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  82  5o®83  00  , 
Lima  Beans,  per  bag,  *3®$4. 

Wool.— The  Interest  taken  in  wools  lately  has  been 
very  slight  indeed,  mauutaciureis  refusing  to  uego 
tlate  except  when  their  wants  became  Imperative  ; 
then  they  refrained  from  handling  large  lots.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  any  chance  of  improvement  lu  prices, 
but  holders  are  not  discouraged  by  any  means  and 
look  torivard  to  a  turn  for  the  better.  Prices  ou  XX 
lleeces  range  from  32®32>4c.  aud  spring  Texas,  .9®«3c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  Cables  were  Arm,  with  unsettled  weather 
iu  the  United  Kingdom  and  comlueut.  Dlspalcnes 
from  Chicago  stated  that  the  •’  recent  hot  win  .s  hud 
destroyed  all  hopes  Of  a  lull  crop  of  either  wheat  or 
corn,"  in  addition  to  which  The  Farmers’  Review 
was  reported  as  reducing  Its  previous  estimate  on 
the  winter  w  heat  yield.  ••  Bra J street  ’’  report-  a  de¬ 
crease  of  22), gai  bushels  for  the  week  lu  available 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies.  Ouly  small  lota  were 
taken  tor  export,  and  the  milling  demand  was  lim¬ 
ited  Bales  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  82<u,o344C.:  No.  2 
Red.  81  Instore;  9o^8(#93^c  elevator;  83 «9s^c.  afloat; 
No  2  Milwaukee,  quoted  s5t\;  No.  1  Hard  Bpring, 
nominal.  *104  ..giUl-*;  No  2  July,  9654  <i 99tfcC..  closing 
at  96*B*c. .  do  August,  96»4*93c.,  closing  ut  9614c..  do 
September,  9 a 5.4 -,93c.;  do  October.  9o$f 9Sjje.;  do 
November.  97^e. ;  do  December.  96  l-lbui»7t>,c  ;  do 
January,  93Jsc.  81  udjfi  .  do  May,  $1  ul>s®*l  U.lt*c. 
RYE.— Quiet  aud  firm,  but  prices  more  or  less  nom¬ 
inal  \>  esteru.  In  boat-louas.  quoted  ut  59(<*6.e.; 
Canada,  59*6tc.:  State.  &9H®6IItc.  CORN.  Ruled 
alternately  strong  und  weak,  but  finally  closed  with 
a  slight  decline.  "  Bradsireet  ’  reports  a  deer,  use  of 
1,014  duo  bushels  for  Hie  wees  In  available  slocks  east 
of  the  Rockies  Cash  grades  were.loweratoue  period, 
but  closed  somewhat  steadier.  Sales  Ungraded  .Ulx 
ed  and  While,  51«52>4e.;  Steamer  .Mixed,  51  si  a  He., 
nominal  afloat ;  No.  2  Mixed,  5iH<»3l9fjc.  elevator. 
blfcu»SVKc.  afloat ;  No.  2  July.  51H,®alT*c.,  do  August, 
5l)jjaalt),c  ,  do  September.  5i}^(#a2?ie..  uo  October, 
52  a  16®53Hc.  OATS.— ’■  Brads i  eet  rep  rts  a  d  - 
crease  of  s25,00u  bushels  for  the  week  lu  available 
stock  east  of  the  Koektes.  Bales— No.  3  Mixed,  ojc. 
elevator;  No.  J  \\  hlte,  .oj^mdle.  elevator,  No.  2  Mixed, 
39i®40e.  elevator,  tie.  afloat ;  No.  2  White.  4144® 42-#e. 
elevator;  No  1  White,  «3c  elevator,  Ungraded  Mixed 
Western,  3s«*41o.;  While  dO,4J,t;A.c.;  No.  2  July,  3)9*c.; 
do  August  SS^S-^ic.,  do  September,  3i!s8®2s-l4C.;  Uo 
October,  37$s823,Qc.;  do  November,  38c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  -  Demand  slow  and  prices  10c.  per  100  lbs. 
lower.  Bulls  sold  at  8 1  7u<**82  55.  Poorest  to  best 
native  sieers,  *365(1*84  60;  Texans,  83  60.  Private 
canle  advices  quote  the  London  aud  Liverpool  mar¬ 
kets  steady  at  4B)(1.  or  scant  9c  perlb.  tor  refrtger- 
ateu  beef. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts  128  head.  Trade  dull,  but 
prices  unchanged.  Common  to  fair  cows  sold  at 
822  50 1*815  per  head. 

CALVES.— Buttermilks  ranged  at 2H@Sc,:  Western 
calves,  «Ly®4Re.;  poorto  prime  veals,  4tp«*5;)4e  ;  a  few 
choice  aud  extra  Bringing  b®6>*c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS. — Sheep  were  dull  and  un¬ 
changed.  Lambs  slow  ®t  a  decline  of  a  strong  Qo 
perlb  Common  to  prime  sheep  sold  ai4Q®a*,c.  a 
lew  tops  at  5$*e.  Poor  to  choice  lambs,  5® 6 14c.  with 
a  few  extra  at  6^c. 

HOGS.— Feeling  Arm.  Poor  to  best  hogs,  4®4*4c.;  a 
few  choice  pigs  sold  at  $4 60, 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

Norfolk  College  fTadib»!g 

IVE  A  It  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

Largest,  cheapest  and  best  equipped  school  In  Va. 
290 Students;  23  Teachers—  Graduatesof  Smith  College, 
Boston  Unlv.,  Wesleyan,  Stuttgart, tfc.  Art-,  of  self- 
support  a  specialty  Home  Life.  Board,  Tuition.  $12  50 
a  quarter  Fine  climate  for  delicate  g  rls.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  A.  I.  CASSEDY,  Prln.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


POT-GROWN 

STRAWBERRIES 

SHUSTER’S  GEM— the  finest  of  all  strawberries. 
Pot-grown  plants  of  all  good  old  and  choice  new 
sorts.  Yield  a  crop  the  first  season  and  never  fail  to 
grow.  Pamphlets  giving  descriptions  and  full  cul¬ 
tural  Instructions  mailed  free. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


The  Enhance  Strawberry, 

the  most  remarkable  berry  ever  produced.  Nothing 
like  it  under  the  sun.  Send  for  description  and  price. 
H.  YOUNG,  Ada.  Ohio. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

rpHE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 
JL  Six  (lays  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  earll- 
ne-s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label  Our  copyright  name,  ’  green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING. 

No  implement  made  will  equal  the  I'ni versitl 
Wetaler  for  nutting  in  Ur.”.f n  and  Grass  Seed.  I  ri- 
dorsed  by  leading  farmers  throughout  the  country; 
T.  B.  TERRY;  JOHN  GOULD;  WALDO  F. 
BROWN:  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor  of  Smoothing 
Harrow;  and  hundreds  of  others.  Delivered 
bv  express  (in  new  territory)  for  retail  price. 
.Standard  810;  Keiii»vshU'TiM>lli8l2.  EH  EE 
r,n  iilnm.  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.NorthWeare.N.H 


Russian  Red  Wheat 

forsale  A  choice  new  variety ;  very  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  choice  White  Wheat,  *’ The  Landreth.” 
Samples  and  Prices  seut  upon  application. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL  —Wanted  Information  of  Titos.  Holme, 
lived  with  farmer  named  VVngener.  near  Buffalo: 
formerly  of  Brantford,  Ont.  Dark  complexion  ;  5  feet 
8  or  10  Inches  high  ;  over  60  years  of  age  If  alive.  To 
his  advantage  to  address  John  S.  Thomson,  Waskado, 
Manitoba. 


For  sale. -a  fine  country  store  prop- 

erty,  in  the  centre  of  Village,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  nours’  ride  from  Albany.  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y„  doing  a  good  business.  One  large, 
two-story  an  1  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new.  30x5 1 
feet .  adjoining  same  a  one-story  Building  mew  last 
year!,  16x44  feet;  rented  for  the  Post-Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  line 
building  Hpot  for  residence.  Price.  »5,<:0'i;  one-third 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  331H,  New 
York  City. 


Colo  A  1,300  acre  Virginia  Farm,  lo- 
Oa  ICa  cated  55  miles  above  Richmond 
on  the  line  of  the  Alleghany  Railroad.  One  of  the 
Hnest  farms  In  the  State.  Priee  »6t',00h,  which  Includes 
stock,  implements,  growing  crops,  etc.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  J.  M.  NORVELL,  Island  P.  O.,  Gooch¬ 
land  County,  Va. 


’W’’  ANTED.— A  thoroughly  methodical  farmer  of 
t  ?  practical  experience  to  superintend  a  highly 
cultivated,  neatly  kept  farm  of  several  hundred  acre’s 
lu  the  state  of  Maryland.  Must  be  skilled  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  grass  crops  and  fattening  cattle.  Personal  refer 
ences  will  be  required  as  to  character  and  experience- 
state  particulars  aud  salary  expected.  Notice  will 
not  be  taken  of  any  application  not  conforming  here 
with.  Address  for  lu  days  P.  O.  Box  333,  New  York. 


Platfo) 


Wagon, 


I  For  16  Years 
bars  told  to 

_  _  nnuin  at 

WHOLESAL  E  PRII  *8,  aarla*  tkea  tks 
dealers’  profit.  Bklp  aaywkers  forex* 
anainatioa  befers  kajUg.  Par  freight 
ekargea  If  sat  eatisfaeterY*  Warrastod 
for  9  years,  j  84-page  Cetalogis  FRKB. 

Addree.  W.B.  PRATT.  SeaT. 
Elkhart*  **  •  Irldlana. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEDER 


Positive  In  Its  action,  and  perfect  lu  its  seeding.  Will 
sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds  and  grains.  Send  for  uew 
special  Circular. 

The  HICG1NUM  MIMF'G  CORPORATION, 

N.  y.  Olfloe,  18it  A  191  Water  St.  Iliv khimiiii,  Conti. 


DEAF! 


•MESS  Sl  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _  _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Snece*aful  where  nil  Hemodie*  fall.  Sold  bj  K.  H1SCOX, 
ouly,  833  Br’deray,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  PKKK. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues." 

LOOKOUT 


ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

AUGUST. 


II. 

tected, 

What’s 

comfort 


Look  out  that  you  try  hard  to 
give  the  smoker  every  possible 
privilege.  The  pipe  must  be  pro¬ 
even  if  your  barn  burns  down, 
a  barn  anyway  compared  to  the 
of  the  smoker  ?  A  very  little 


thing  indeed.  On  page  511  we  show  a 
picture  of  a  man  who  nobly  sacrificed  his 
barn  for  the  sake  of  permitting  his  friends 
to  enjoy  their  tobacco.  The  memory  of  his 
kindness  must  be  very  sweet  to  him  now 
as  he  sees  the  flames  making  short  work 
of  his  barn.  The  hired  man,  the  tramp 
and  the  young  scamp  with  his  first  cigar 
will  doubtless  thank  him  for  giving  them  a 
chance  to  make  a  nice  bon  fire.  When  a 
farmer  hires  a  man  he  should  insist  that 
his  “help”  learn  to  handle  a  pipe  in  the 
most  approved  style.  In  front  of  the  house 
he  should  put  up  this  sign,  “  Smoking- 
Room  In  The  Barn  !  ”  so  that  tramps  may 
know  how  to  be  of  service.  He  should  en¬ 
courage  all  the  boys  to  learn  to  smoke :  in 
fact,  why  not  try  to  induce  the  wife  and 
daughters  to  join  in  ?  “  Farmin’  don’t 

pay  1”  Why  of  course  not  while  you  neg¬ 
lect  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
success. 


Tuesday  Look  out  that  you  realize  the 
J  importance  of  keeping  a 

1 


among  your  effects.  You  can  make  this 
article  very  useful.  The  end  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  now  near  at  hand.  Nature 
has  written  the  result  of  your  mistakes  all 
over  your  farm.  You  neglected  to  fit  the 
ground  properly  for  the  corn.  You  did  not 
cultivate  the  potatoes  as  you  should  have 
done.  You  did  not  use  enough  fertilizer 
on  the  grain.  You  slept  while  the  bugs 
and  the  weeds  were  working.  Now  Nature 
has  gone  to  work  and  pictured  the  results 
of  these  mistakes.  What  you  want  to  do 
is  to  take  notes  of  her  report  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  Then  if 
you  repeat  these  mistakes  another  year  you 
can  blame  only  yourself. 

*  *  * 

Look  out  for  “  raffles.”  The 
“  raffle  ”  is  nothing  but  a 
13.  gambling  enterprise.  A  man 
expects  to  get  a  §10  article  for  a  25-cent 
ticket.  Let  all  such  schemes  alone.  The 
latest  game  in  this  line  was  used  by  a 
tailor  in  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  He  proposed 
that  a  clothing  club  be  formed,  and  drew 
up  a  document  for  signatures,  by  which  a 
suit  of  clothes  valued  at  §35  should  be 
raffled  off  at  each  drawing,  which  was  to 
occur  twice  each  week.  Each  member 
was  to  pay  §1  each  drawing  until  he  was 
favored  with  a  lucky  number,  when  his 
name  would  be  dropped  from  the  roll.  The 
drawings  were  to  continue  until  the  entire 
club  was  fitted  out  with  clothing.  The 
club  started  with  70  members  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  and  drawings  continued  until  the 
tailor  had  received  over  §500.  Hemadeonly 
three  or  four  suits,  so  slowly  that  members 
began  to  growl,  and  finally  declined  to  pay 
any  more  of  their  dues.  Then  the  tailor 
declared  the  club  “  busted  ”  and  refused  to 
make  any  more  suits  because  he  said  the 
club  members  had  broken  their  part  of  the 
agreeement.  The  club  members  went  to 
law  to  recover  their  money  ;  but  could  not 
make  out  any  case,  and  the  tailor  will  now 
doubtless  go  on  a  summer  vacation  with 
the  money.  Now,  these  foolish  people 


went'into  this  “club  ”  because  they  saw  a 
“chance”  to  get  a  §35  suit  for  §1.  The 
result  proves  that  instead  of  being  “  all 
right”  they  are  all  “left.”  Served  them 
right  1 


*  * 

* 


Thursday 


Look  out  for  free  pills.  Some 
makers  of  “  vegetable  pills  ” 
14.  have  adopted  an  advertising 
scheme  of  sending  out  free  samples  for  the 
people  to  test.  It  seems  that  many  foolish 
folks  feel  it  their  duty  to  give  these  pills  a 
very  complete  test.  The  result  proves  the 
strength  of  the  pills  and  the  weakness  of 
the  stomachs  of  those  who  take  them.  Sev¬ 
eral  Philadelphia  people  have  been  made 
very  sick  by  these  free  pills,  and  the  police 
have  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  their  street 
distribution.  Strange  that  the  police  must 
be  called  upon  to  prevent  a  person  from 
making  a  fool  of  himself !  Look  out  that 
you  do  not  feed  your  cows  more  than  they 
can  properly  digest.  See  what  Mr.  Stewart 
says  about  this  on  page  513.  See  that  you 
do  not  feed  yourself  too  much.  With  some 
men  there  is  no  fear  that  they  will  give  the 
cows  too  much  food. 


Frj/jaV  Look  out  for  swindlers  who  play 
J  the  following  game  described  in 
*  5*  this  dispatch  from  Lebanon,  Penn. : 
“  Rev.  Dr.  D.  E.  Klopp,  of  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  had  a  visitor  to-day  who 
represented  himself  to  be  one  of  the  Aud¬ 
itors  of  Lancaster  County.  The  stranger 
stated  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  Doctor  a  check  for  §150,  the 
money  having  been  bequeathed  to  the 
First  Reformed  Sunday-school  by  a  lady 
who,  at  one  time,  was  a  member  of  the 
church.  The  “  auditor  ”  blandly  added 
that  the  charges  amounted  to  §1.50,  which 
were  paid.  The  Doctor  subsequently  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  check  was  bogus.  The 
rascal  also  called  upon  Rev.  George  B. 
Resser,  of  St.  John’s  Reformed  Church, 
and  gave  the  minister  a  check  for  §250, 
on  which  the  charges  were  §2.50.  He  then 
called  on  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St. 
Joseph  Convent,  to  whom  he  gave  a  check 
for  §350,  stating  that  it  had  been  willed  to 
the  church  by  a  friend  of  the  late  Father 
Kuhlman.  The  man  asked  for  §3,  but  the 
Sisters  told  him  they  had  not  that  amount 
in  their  possession,  and  he  departed  with 
out  getting  any  money.  The  fellow  is  a 
small-built,  clean-shaven  man,  and  gave 
his  name  as  Alexander  M.  Brennen.” 


SltUrdlV  ^ook  out  for  Hharpers  who  in- 
s  J  vite  you  to  “a  little  game  of 
I®*  cards.”  In  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  these  card  sharpers  meet  with  more 
success  in  their  designs  upon  old  farmers 
than  any  other  class  of  rogues.  Alanson 
Lee  of  Asbury  Park,  was,  last  week, 
buncoed  out  of  §5,000  by  two  well-dressed 
men,  while  Joseph  Shannon  of  Homewood, 
Pa.,  lost  §9,000  by  about  the  same  game. 
Mr.  Shannon  is  said  to  be  63  years  old,  of 
good  reputation  and  “  one  of  the  shrewdest 
business  men  in  the  township.”  He  played 
cards  with  two  “  perfect  gentlemen”  and 
won  §9,000.  Then  the  two  men  wanted  him 
to  show  that  he  could  have  paid  if  he  had 
lost.  So  he  goes  to  town  and  draws  out 
§9,000  in  good  money  and  meets  the  “gentle¬ 
men”  again.  They  are  satisfied  and  put 
his  §9,000  and  thejr  §9,000  in  a  box  and  gave 
it  to  him  to  carry  home.  Of  course,  the 
“gentlemen  ”  substituted  another  box  and 
when  Mr.  Shannon  got  home  and  opened 
the  one  he  carried,  he  found  nothing  but 
two  pieces  of  wood  carefully  wrapped  in 
two  pieces  of  brown  paper.  There  was 
also  a  note  which  read  as  follows :  “  You 
gambled  and  lost;  you  can  afford  it.  If  you 
tell  it,  everybody  iu  the  county  will  think 
you  the  biggest  fool  in  it.”  Mr.Shannon  will 
probably  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  note. 


Poultry  Y ard. 

WET  OR  DRY  FOOD  FOR  CHICKS  ? 

A  number  of  poultry  'writers  are  claims 
lug  that  young  chickens  should  not  be 
permitted  to  drink  water,  but  should  be 
fed  wet  or  sloppy  food  until  weaned. 
Others  advocate  an  exactly  opposite 
treatment,  saying  that  chicks  should  be 
fed  dry  grain  with  plenty  of  water. 
Which  side  is  right  according  to  your  ex¬ 
perience  ? 

No  Faith  In  “No  Water.” 

I  think  the  advocates  of  the  “  no  water 
theory  ”  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
more  chicks  are  killed  by  getting  wet  than 
from  any  other  cause,  and  they  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  quenching  of  the  birds’ 
thirst  something  which  is  properly  due  to 
dampness.  The  feeding  of  moist  food  iu 


place  of  water  for  drinking  will  supply  a 
large  portion  of  the  water  required  for  very 
young  chicks ;  but  the  exclusive  use  of 
such  food  sometimes  leads  to  bowel  diffi¬ 
culty.  More  chicks  are  raised  here  in 
winter  than  in  any  other  locality,  and  we 
have  always  kept  plenty  of  water  where 
they  can  get  it,  though  we  feed  both  moist 
and  dry  food,  and  we  find  that  chicks  drink 
a  large  quantity  of  water  without  any  in¬ 
jurious  effects.  Water  is  a  solvent  of  the 
food,  largely  predominates  in  the  blood, 
and  is  necessary,  and  too  much  or  too  little 
of  it  may  be  given  when  it  is  given  only  in 
the  food.  I  frankly  say,  however,  that  as 
I  have  had  no  faith  in  the  “no  water” 
theory,  I  have  not  submitted  any  chicks  to 
the  “  dry  ”  process,  having  allowed  them 
all  the  water  they  wish.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

All  the  Water  They  Want. 

I  always  give  my  chicks  and  ducks  all 
the  water  they  want  to  drink.  I  never 
could  raise  them  to  suit  me  if  I  failed  to  do 
so.  When  I  do  use  soft  food  for  my  chicks 
Ido  not  feed  it  sloppy  but  in  a  granulated 
form— simply  moist  enough  to  crumble.  I 
consider  oat  meal,  in  about  the  same  con¬ 
dition  we  use  it  on  the  table,  the  best  food 
for  chicks  when  young,  fed  dry. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

Water  Is  Needed. 

Why  should  young  chickens  be  deprived 
of  water  when  they  like  it  so  well  ?  I 
think  it  cruel  not  to  give  it  to  them  and  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  thrive  as  well  with¬ 
out  it.  I  always  give  them  all  they  want, 
and  have  never  tried  the  effects  of  with¬ 
holding  good,  clean,  fresh  water. 

P.  WILLIAMS. 

Sloppy  Food  Means  Waste. 

In  my  experience  dry  food  such  as  rolled 
oats,  cracked  rice,  wheat  or  corn,  or  a  bread 
made  of  bran,  Indian  meal  and  ground  oats 
(sifted)  together  with  pure  water,  or  milk 
(where  it  can  be  had)  form  the  most 
favorable  diet  for  young  chicks,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  they  should  have  a  grass 
run.  If  they  have  plenty  of  shade  and 
green  food  and  are  not  kept  in  too  warm 
quarters,  if  raised  artificially,  they  will  not 
drink  more  water  or  milk  than  is  good  for 
them.  This  is  essentially  the  system  I 
have  followed,  and  I  find  it  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  satisfactory,  no  condition  pow¬ 
ders  or  bone  meal  being  necessary  to  assist 
(?)  the  chickens  in  their  growth.  Sloppy 
food  is  as  wasteful  for  chickens  as  it  is  for 
cows.  I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel 
that  weighed  2 y2  pounds  at  10  weeks  and 
5 at  a  little  over  15  weeks  of  age,  and  he 
was  fed  as  above  stated.  Free  range  and 
grass  form  a  good  text  for  a  sermon  to 
chicken  raisers.  j.  H.  DREVKNSTEDT. 
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ST.  JOHNSVIIjIjE  AGIt’L  WORKS, 
St.  JohnnTillr,  Moutcomery  Co.,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

.LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  niurkoU 


It  pays  __ 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  suies,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Peed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows,  Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  8  to  15  horse  power, 
fctt  MttHNLNGKK  jfc  SO N  Tstamy,  Northampton 


YOU  WANT  “THE  TOWER  YOU 
DON’T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
Til K  WIND-MILL  THAT  BINS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  what  a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilting  Tower  is  not  expensive 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  11*2  S.  Jefferson  Street, 


FARQUKAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 

—  ^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wouderful 
Capacity. 
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Adilri'u,  k.  11.  KAUljlll.Ut,  York,  l’». 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES ! 


Valuable  Bool;:! 


ONE  ONLY  OF  EACH. 
SPEAK  QUICK  IF  WANTED. 


Our  supply  of  second-hand  books  is 
yetting  low,  though  we  have  added 
some  valuable  specimens  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  lists.  The  prices  quoted  are 
extremely  low  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  of  the  volumes  are  rare 
and  have  been  out  of  print  for  many 
years.  Prices  named  a  re  for  the  books 
by  mail  postpaid,  unless  otherwise 
noted. 


Ensilage  of  Green  Forage  Crops  in 

Silos.  Stevens . §0.50 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Goad  by . 75 

Practical  Shepherd.  Randall .  1.00 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller.  Ed. 

1867 . 50 

Forest  Trees  :  Culture  and  Propaga¬ 
tion.  Bryant.  1871 . 75 

Sorghum,  Its  Culture  and  Manufac¬ 
ture.  Collier .  1.00 

Open-Air  Grape  Culture.  John  Phin.  .75 
The  American  Home  Garden.  Watson.  .75 

Window  Gardening.  Williams . 85 

Gardener’s  Assistant.  Bridgman.  1863.  .90 

Gardener’s  Assistant.  Bridgman.  1837 

(Quaint) . 75 

Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry 

Keeping.  James . 75 

Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry. 
Dixon  and  Kerr.  1851,  fine  portraits, 

480  p.,  half  morocco .  1.25 

Elliotts  Fruit  Book.  Illustrated,  506 

p.  1855 . 60 

Agricultural  Chemistry.  Johnston. 

1851.  700  p . . .  1.40 

Miss  Teller’s  Vegetable  Garden. 

(paper) . 40 

Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener.  Mawes. 

1776.  (rare) . 2.00 

Cattle  Raising  on  the  Plains.  1885 . 75 

Samuel  Warreu,  or  the  Lily  and  the 

Bee.  1851 . 50 

Florists  Guide.  Bridgman.  1847.  Board  .50 
American  Gardener.  1848.  271  p.  (rare).  1.15 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 70 

Genteu’s  Stable  Manual.  528  p .  1.50 

British  Agriculture.  Hutt.  1837.  Half 

morocco .  1.00 

Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s  Manual. 

Waring.  1878 .  1.40 

Pen  and  Plow.  Vol.  3.  Complete _  1.00 

Johnson  on  Manure.  1859 . 80 

British  Agriculture.  Vols.  3  and  5. 

Yellow  edges .  1.50 

Farm  Drainage.  French.  1864.  384  p..  .90 

Pacific  Rural  Hand  Book.  Shinn . 35 

Gardening  by  Myself.  Warner . 50 

Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

1851.  427  p .  1.05 

Garden,  Vine,  Hot-house,  etc.  346  p..  .70 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson. 

1883.  Reg.  §2.00 .  1 .00 

Winter’s  Husbandry.  359  p .  1.10 

American  Shepherd.  Morrell.  1845...  .90 

Downing’s-Lindley’s  Horticulture. 

364  p . ' .  1.00 

Syuopsis  of  Husbandry.  Bannistors. 

1799.  475  p .  1.60 

Fruit  Trees.  Forsyth.  Rare.  1802.  259  p.  1.80 
Johnson  and  Brown’s  Agriculture. 

New  York.  1836 . 85 

Saxton’s  Rural  Hand  Books.  Series  1, 

2,  3,  each .  1.00 

Cranberry  aud  its  culture.  Eastwood. 

1836 . 50 

Family  Kitchen  Gardener.  Buist.  1852.  .70 


McMahon’s  American  Gardener  for  all 
Seasons  and  Climates.  1857.  Royal 
8vo.  637  p.  Valuable  index.  Rare..  1.35 
Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping.  Quinby. 

348  p . 75 

Manual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook.  Paper.  .60 
Bee  Keepers’  Text  Book.  Kiug . 75 


US?"  Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  named, 
unless  otherwise  noted. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Maryland. 

Ridgely,  Caroline  County,  July  14. — 
We  have  had  quite  dry  weather  since  the 
1st  of  J une.  Wheat  is  harvested  and  nearly 
all  thrashed  in  good  condition,  and  the 
yield  has  been  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop 
or  from  12  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  A  great 
many  farmers  depend  on  wheat  and  corn 
for  cash  ;  but  the  farmers  near  transporta¬ 
tion  have  gone  into  raising  berries  and 
peaches.  The  latter  are  an  entire  failure. 
Strawberries  were  only  half  a  crop  ;  but  the 
weather  was  good  during  the  picking  sea¬ 
son  and  we  realized  good  prices,  w.  A.  w. 

New  York. 

Wango,  Chautauqua  County,  July  21  — 
The  weather  has  been  very  changeable  for 
the  past  month,  varying  from  90  degrees  in 
the  shade  to  40  and  50  degrees  within  24 
hours.  Haying  is  progressing  slowly,  the 
crop  is  very  heavy;  the  ground  is  damp 
and  the  weather  uncertain.  Wheat  has 
fulfilled  the  excellent  promises  it  made  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season.  Corn  is  grow¬ 
ing  fast  and  promises  an  excellent  crop. 
Oats  are  improving  and  will  evidently  be 
a  better  crop  than  was  expected.  Small 
fruits  are  scarce  and  high.  Apples  are 
dropping  off.  The  crop  will  not  be  equal 
to  the  home  demand.  Grapes  are  a  large 
crop.  Times  are  improving  and  prospects 
for  the  farmers  are  brighter.  c.  H.  F. 

Kafisas. 

Garnett,  Anderson  County,  July  28. — 
It  has  been  very  dry  since  the  loth  of  June. 
We  have  had  but  two  light  showers— just 
enough  rain  to  keep  the  corn  from  drying 
up.  Oorn  will  be  a  short  crop  here  this 
year,  probably  about  one-half  an  average. 
A  great  deal  of  flax  was  sown  and  the  yield 
was  good,  going  from  10  to  13  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Wheat  and  oats  are  about  aver¬ 
age  crops.  Corn  is  worth  28  cents  and  flax¬ 
seed  $1.07  per  bushel.  Fat  hogs  $3.10  and 
fat  stores  about  $3.75  per  cwt.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  the  warmest  summer  we  have  had  for 
many  years.  s.  E. 

FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

( Continued  from  Last  Week.) 

While  the  “farmers  in  politics”  are  a 
source  of  much  disquiet  and  disturbance 
to  the  Democrats  in  the  South,  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  equally  bothersome  to  the  Repub¬ 
licans  in  the  North  and  especially  in  the 
Northwest,  where  they  are  taking  a  very 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  Hitherto 
the  National  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  of  the  South  has  absorbed  so 
much  public  attention,  that  little  or  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  a  kindred  South¬ 
ern  organization  almost  identical  in  aims 
with  the  Alliance  with  which  it  actively  co¬ 
operates— the  Colored  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  Co-operative  Union,  with  headquarters 
at  Houston,  Texas,  and  a  membership,  it  is 
claimed,  of  fully  a  million.  Only  white 
persons  are  admitted  to  the  original  Alli¬ 
ance  in  most  States  and  colored  delegates 
are  barred  from  the  National  Council, 
which  shapes  the  policy  and  directs  the 
affairs  of  the  organization;  but  the  colored 
people  have  formed  a  powerful  subsidiary 
organization  about  which  a  good  deal  may 
hereafter  be  heard.  Already  in  Arkansas, 
both  Alliances,  instead  of  contending  for 
the  Democratic  nominations,  have  boldly 
joined  the  Republicans,  and  there  are  al¬ 
ready  rumors  that  the  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations  in  Indiana  will  support  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  in  return  for  large  Democratic 
favors.  Even  in  the  “  certain”  Republican 
States  of  the  Northeast,  the  new  movement 
is  causiugit  world  of  Republican  agitation, 
as  may  be  notably  witnessed  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan  and  Ohio. 

*  tr  * 

In  Minnesota  the  Northwestern  Al¬ 
liance,  with  head-quarters  at  Huron,  South 
Dakota,  exercises  a  controlling  influence 
among  farmers.  There  are  over  1,200  sub- 
Alliauces  in  the  State,  with  a  membership 
of  60,000.  The  growth  of  the  Alliance  there 
and  in  the  neighboring  States  has  been 
phenomenal  since  the  present  agitation 
hegan.  It  numbers  in  all  over  750,000, 
scattered  over  the  Northwest  and  as  far 
south  as  Kansas.  It  is  usually  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  National  or  Southern  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance ;  hut  is  in  reality  a  distinct 
organization.  At  the  convention  of  tue 
National  Alliance  at  St.  Louis  last  fall, 
when  it  absorbed  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Wheel  as  well  as  the  Co-operative 
Union  of  America  and  several  minor  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations,  an  earnest  effort 
was  made  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
two  Alliances,  but  the  Northwestern  Al¬ 
liance  and  the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’ 
Union  of  Missouri,  with  its  membership  of 
150,000,  refused  to  join,  the  latter  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  opposition  to  the  National 
Alliance’s  persitent  advocacy  of  the  Sub- 
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Treasury  bill.  Doubtless  another,  and 
probably  a  more  successful  endeavor  will 
be  made  to  unite  the  two  Alliances  at  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  National  Al¬ 
liance,  in  September,  at  Ocala,  Florida. 
In  the  Northwest  the  Southern  Alliance’s 
Sub-Treasury  scheme  is  by  no  means  so 
popular  as  it  is  in  the  South.  The  North¬ 
western  Alliance  is  divided  on  the  subject, al¬ 
though  it  has  been  recently  earnestly  advo¬ 
cated  and  indorsed  by  the  Alliances  of 
Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  Presi¬ 
dent  Loucks  has  also  come  out  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  “  which, 
when  properly  understood,”  he  says,  “must 
be  approved  by  all  except  the  money 
power.”  But  the  other  officers  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  especially  Secretary  Post,  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  majority  of  the  members  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  measure.  In  Minnesota  the 
Alliance  and  the  United  Labor  party  with 
a  membership  of  about  30,000,  are  acting  in 
concert,  and  will  doubtless  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
other  agricultural  and  labor  organizations. 
At  their  joint  convention  at  St.  Paul,  on 
July  17,  they  nominated  a  full  State  ticket. 
On  the  previous  day,  telegrams  to  this 
point  named  Ignatius  Donnelly  as  the  can¬ 
didate  for  Governor;  but  a  combination 
against  him  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
S.  M.  Owens,  of  Minneapolis,  for  Governor; 
J.  O.  Barrett,  of  Brown  Valley,  as  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor,  and  M.  Wesenburg,  of  Du¬ 
luth.  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  platform 
adopted  was  editorially  summarized  in  The 
Rural  of  July  26. 

Like  their  brethren  in  Iowa,  the  farmers 
of  Minnesota  either  “demand”  or  “  favor” 
almost  everything  in  the  line  of  socialistic 
legislation,  from  national  warehouses  tor 
grain,  to  “equal  pay  regardless  of  sex.” 
An  attempt  to  add  a  temperance  platform, 
however,  failed,  because,  it  is  alleged,  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  raise  thous¬ 
ands  of  bushels  of  barley,  which  they  wish 
to  sell  to  local  breweries.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  Alliance  voters  have,  from  the  first, 
been  staunch  Republicans  ;  but  for  years, 
in  Minnesota  a  large  proportion  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  especially  among  the  farmers, 
have  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  doctrine  of  high  “Protection  for  in¬ 
fant  industries,”  hence  the  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  denunciation  of  the  McKinley 
bill  in  the  Alliance’s  platform,  where  it  is 
stigmatized  as  “  the  crowning  infamy  of 
Protection  ”  Indeed,  among  the  North¬ 
western  farmers  generally,  “a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,”  with  incidental  protection, 
is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  So  far  as  the 
Grange  is  concerned,  it  is  neither  a  free- 
trade  nor  a  tariff  organization:  it  simply  de¬ 
mands,  in  substance,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
tariff,  the  farmer  shall  get  his  full  share  of 
protection,  and  this  statement  seems  to 
embody  the  sentiments  of  what  may  be 
termed  even  the  protectionist  farmers  of 
the  West.  They  want  at  least  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  “  pap  ”  on  which  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  growing  so  fat.  The 
Republicans  are  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
“  bolt.”  They  declare  that  the  Alliance 
ticket  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  that  its  supporters  are  merely  do¬ 
ing  Democratic  work.  Indeed,  they  charge 
that  the  Democrats  quietly  but  cunningly 
captured  the  convention,  although  the  six 
most  prominent  places  on  the  ticket  are 
held  by  Republicans.  Indeed,  it  is  alleged 
that  the  job  was  carried  out  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  six  Republican  nominees 
would  alienate  enough  Republican  votes  to 
insure  Democratic  success,  while  the  pau¬ 
city  of  Democratic  nominations  and  the  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  offices  covered  by  them  would 
be  used  as  a  plea  by  which  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  organization  could  be  led 
to  vote  the  “regular  ticket.”  In  Minne¬ 
sota,  as  elsewhere,  the  entrance  of  the 
farmer  into  politics  on  an  independent 
footing,  has  caused  not  only  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion,  but  also  no  end  of  perturbation  among 
the  regular  old  parties.  Of  the  230,048 
males  engaged  in  Minnesota  in  all  the 
named  occupations  in  1880,  130,817  were 

employed  in  some  branch  of  agriculture. 

*  *  +■ 

In  Michigan  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  politics  this  year.  The  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  Grange, and  especially  the  Patrons 
of  Industry  have  represented  the  farmers. 
The  last  organization,  with  headquarters  at 
Hurou,  Michigan,  is  in  reality  a  rebirth  of 
the  Old  Sovereigns  of  Industry  and  has  a 
national  organization.  Like  the  Alliance 
and  Grange,  it  is  a  secret  association,  and  it 
admits  mechanics  to  membership,  though 
the  vast  majority  are  farmers.  It  is  strong¬ 
est  in  Michigan  where  it  has  about  100,000 
members.  About  as  many  more  are  located 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New  York. 
A  month  or  two  ago  there  was  a  probability 


that  there  would  be  six  separate  tickets  in 
the  field  this  fall,  as  the  Patrons,  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  Union  Labor  Party,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  and  the  regular  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  each  threatened  to  hold 
a  separate  convention  and  start  a  full  inde¬ 
pendent  State  ticket.  Early  this  week, 
however,  the  Patrons,  the  Prohibitionists 
and  the  Union  Labor  Party  held  three 
separate  conventions  at  Lansing,  and  united 
on  a  fusion  ticket.  A.  S.  Partridge  of 
Flushing,  National  President  of  the 
Patrons,  is  to  be  fusion  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  and  Henry  J.  Allen,  the  Labor 
leader  of  Schoolcraft,  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  Alliance,  Grange  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  associations  having  a  standing  in  the 
State  are  likely  to  support  the  ticket. 
The  new  party  is  yet  without  a  name.  Its 
platform  as  reported  from  the  committee, 
declares  in  favor  of  progressive  politics; 
the  Australian  ballot  system;  the  election 
of  President,  Vice-President  and  Senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people;  no  disfran¬ 
chisement  on  account  of  sex;  the  limitation 
of  the  private  and  corporate  ownership  of 
lands;  the  governmental  control  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone,  and  railway  systems; 
such  a  tariff  as  is  necessary  to  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  Govern¬ 
ment  on  an  economic  basis,  and  this  tax  to 
be  levied  so  as  to  be  least  burdensome  to 
the  laborer  and  producer.  It  also  favors 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  increase 
of  currency  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi¬ 
ness,  all  money  to  be  issued  by  the  General 
Government  and  to  be  full  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  and  also  to  be  loaned  to  the 
people  by  the  Government  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  In  general  terms,  it  declares 
against  trusts  and  combines  and  monopo¬ 
lies  in  every  form,  and  demands  State  and 
National  laws  so  adjusted  that  all  producers 
shall  receive  a  just  and  fair  proportion  of 
the  results  of  their  labor.  Its  principles, 
therefore,  are  strictly  in  line  with  those  of 
the  Alliance  and  other  agricultural  organ¬ 
izations  so  far  as  they  go,  but  no  indorse¬ 
ment  is  given  to  some  of  the  Alliance’s 
schemes,  especially  to  the  Sub-Treasury 
warehouse  bill,  which  the  Grange 
also  discountenances.  According  to  the 
latest  figures  the  combination  will  start 
with  an  assured  vote  as  follows  :  Patrons 
of  Industry,  100,000;  Union  Labor  Party, 
30,000 ;  Prohibitionists,  20,000— a  total  of 
150,000.  Some  put  the  figures  much  higher, 
as  they  include  the  members  of  other 
farmer  organizations.  The  Republican 
party,  the  dominant  party  in  the  State,  is 
reported  to  be  honestly  and  outspokenly 
frightened  at  the  outlook.  The  great 
majority  of  the  recalcitrant  farmers  have 
always  been  stout  members  of  the  party, 
and  their  withdrawal  must  necessarily 
cause  no  small  amount  of  uneasiness. 
Doubtless,  a  Prohibition  plank  will  be 
inserted  in  the  platform,  as  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  were  the  first  to  nominate  Part¬ 
ridge.  Fusion  legislature  and  Congres¬ 
sional  tickets  will  also  be  nominated.  The 
Democrats  are  a  trifle  jubilant  at  the  new 
departure — perhaps  a  little  prematurely,  if 
they  expect  to  make  any  gains  for  them¬ 
selves  by  it.  Of  a  total  of  514,191  males 
engaged  in  all  named  occupations,  in  the 
Peninsula  State,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  239,356  were  employed  in  one  form  or 
another  of  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

In  Ohio  the  farmers  appear  resolved  to 
make  their  influences  felt  in  State  and 
National  politics.  Upwards  of  a  week  ago 
a  call  was  issued  for  a  State  convention  of 
delegates  from  all  the  agricultural  societies 
in  Ohio,  to  meet  at  Columbus  on  August 
13.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  call  has  met  with  such  a 
favorable  reception  that  3,000  to  4,000  dele¬ 
gates  and  representative  farmers  are  likely 
to  be  present.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Grange,  the  Alliance,  the  Patrons  of  In¬ 
dustry,  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Farmers’  League  will  send 
delegates.  The  Grange,  the  oldest  and 
most  thoroughly  organized  combination  of 
farmers,  with  more  than  22,000  subordinate 
Granges  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has 
long  had  a  firm  footing  in  the  Buckeye 
State,  where  it  has  of  late  been  largely  in¬ 
creasing  its  membership.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  though  comparatively  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  State,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  gains  and  has  now  over  350 
sub-Alliances  there,  and  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  is  probably  not  less  than  25,- 
000.  The  Patrons  of  Industry,  though 
most  numerous  in  Michigan,  have  prob¬ 
ably  20,000  members  in  Ohio.  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ill.,  aims  at 
nearly  the  same  objects  as  the  Alliance^ 
It  -claims  a  membership  of  500,000,  princi¬ 


pally  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Kansas  and  Kentucky.  Its 
members  establish  co-operative  stores, 
make  contracts  for  supplies,  and  otherwise 
combine  for  mutual  advan  age.  It  has  not 
indorsed  the  sub-Treasury  scheme;  but  it 
does  favor  government  loans  on  real  estate 
at  low  rates  of  interest.  It  advocates  a 
system  of  loans  by  the  general  government 
to  the  States  at  one  per  cent,  interest,  by 
the  States  to  counties  at  two  per  cent,  and 
by  the  counties  to  the  farmers  at  three  per 
cent.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  association  with  the 
Alliance.  The  National  Farmers’  League 
is  a  new,  non-partisan,  non-secret,  indepen¬ 
dent  organization  started  about  six  months 
ago  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  solely 
for  political  purposes.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  all  other  agricultural  organizations 
and  kindred  associations,  and  it  aims  to  se¬ 
cure  a  just  representation  and  treatment  of 
agricultural  interests  in  Congress  and  the 
various  State  legislatures.  It  consists  of  a 
National  League  with  State,  county  and 
town  leagues.  It  has  local  organizations 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  bids  fair  soon  to  rival  some  of  the 
older  organizations  in  membership  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

From  present  indications  it  looks  highly 
probable  that  farmers  will  impart  an  un¬ 
wonted  degree  of  liveliness  and  uncertainty 
to  Buckeye  politics  this  fall. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Pommel  Slicker  wdh  the  "Kish  Brand"  Trade 
Mark  on  it.  They  are  the  best  waterproof  saddle 
coats  ever  made.  They  keep  the  saddle,  the 
horse’s  back,  and  the  rider  thoroughly  dry  and 
warm.  No  saddle  sores  lrom  the  galling  ot  a  wet 
saddle.  When  used  as  a  walking  coat,  the  ex¬ 
tension  front  buttons  back,  and  the  Slicker  is 
changed  at  once  lo  an  ordinary  coat.  Just  try 
one,  they  cost  but  little  and  will  prevent  colds, 
fevers,  rheumatism,  and  other  results  to  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Beware  ot  worthless  imitations, 
every  garment  stamped  with  "  Kish  Brand  ’’  Trade 
Marie.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coal  when  you 
can  have  the  “Kish  Brand  Slicker"  delivere'i 
without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass 


ROOZEN’S  DUTCH  BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Ilyncintlis,  Tulips.  Narcissus,  Lilies.  Crocuses,  Irises,  Amaryllis,  Gloxi¬ 
nias,  J’neonies,  Primulas,  Lily  of  the  Volley,  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  most  extensive  Catalogue  of  the  above  and  nil  new  and  rare  Bulhs  and  Plants 
is  published  by  the  famous  growers  A  AT.  KOOZEN  A  SOX,  OX  K It  V  E  E.Y 
(near  Haarlem),  HOLLAND.  Established  1832. 

In  addition  to  the  largest  collection  ofliulhs  nnd  Bulbous  Plants  in  theworld, 
we  offer  an  extensive  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  Itoses.  embracing  *tnndnrds, 
Hall  wtnndnrds  and  Dwarfs.  Don’t  fall  to  send  for  our  Fall,  189 >,  Catalogue, 
which  Is  now  ready,  nnd  will  be  mailed  to  all  Intending  purchasers.  Address  our 
Sole  Agent  for  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

J.  TER  KITTLE,  33  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  2494. 

"Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch  nnd  Cape  Bulbs,  Tubers.  Root*  anil 
Plants,”  by  Ant  Roozrn  .%  Son  First  book  of  us  kind  published  hero.  Price, 
40  cents.  See  Catalogue. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


THE  13  AIltYMHW'S  FHIEWD 
The  Cheapest.  The  Best,  The  Highest  Qunlity. 

Over  10.000  progressive  creameries,  dairymen,  farmers  and 
muslin  or  wax  paper,  for  wrapping  Butter,  Cheese,  Lara,  Meat.  Sausage,  Etc.,  Etc. 
Send  for  samples  and  testimonials  to  dealers  in  Dairy  Supplies,  or 


C7R,  00  COUfl  00  A  MONTH  can  bo  made 
4>  /  S.aalU  yZ  vJU  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  mid  cities. 
B.  F.  JOHNSON  a  CXX  KXJ8  Main  St..  Richmond.  v«. 


The  REST  on  Wheels.  "  Jlaimy  "  Wagons, 
Buggies,  Surreys,  spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  Phietons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc  52-jmge  catalogue  and  circular."  I  law 
lo  purchase  tli reel  from  the  manufacturers, "  FKE1C. 

SVIUt  fSK.  N\  Y. 

14  Warren  St..  N<«  X  ork. 
I  'Ml  i.  IIS  Sudbury  Nt.llostuu. 
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ELiE  AGNUS  LONGIPES. 

PASSING  through  the  garden  to-day,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  big.  fat  cock-robin  straining  to  swal¬ 
low  something  larger  than  he  was  accustomed  to, 
when  I  found  that  the  red-breasted  rascal  was  helping 
himself  to  the  Elteagnus  fruit,  which  he  was  devouring 
without  even  spitting  out  the  seeds.  Then  I  cut  a  little 
sprig  of  a  branch  in  fruit  to  send  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  snow 
how  beautiful  it  is,  and 
gathered  some  of  the 
fruit  to  let  the  editor 
taste  how  nice  a  sauce 
can  be  made  from  it. 

This  shrub  is  one  of 
my  special  favorites.  I 
have  grown  it  for  years, 
and  the  longer  I  know  it 
the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Olive  family 
of  plants,  and  is  a  near 
relative  to  our  native 
Buffalo-berry,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  As  a  gar¬ 
den  shrub  it  grows  to  a 
hight  of  five  feet  or  more, 
is  bushy  and  broad,  and 
thrifty  plants  begin  to 
fruit  when  two  to  three 
years  old.  The  leaves 
are  oval-oblong,  green 
above,  silvery  beneath, 
and  last  in  good  con¬ 
dition  all  summer  long 
and  are  never  disfigured 
by  insect  vermin.  The 
flowers  are  small, silvery- 
yellow,  and  borne  in 
great  abundance,  and  in 
full  bloom  about  the  6th 
or  10th  of  May.  The  fruit 
is  oval,  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  or  more  long,  very 
fleshy  and  juicy,  bright- 
red  and  drooping  o  n 
slender  pedicels  on  the 
underside  of  the  twigs, 
and  borne  in  immense 
profusion.  It  is  ripe 
about  July  4th  to  10th. 

We  use  the  fruit  for 
sauce  as  one  would  cran¬ 
berries,  and  a  delicious 
sauce  it  makes,  especial¬ 
ly  for  children.  Indeed,  I 
like  it  so  well  that  I  have 
planted  it  in  our  fruit 
garden  as  a  standard 
crop,  as  one  would  cur- 
rants.  It  is  sold  in  nur¬ 
series  under  the  above 
name  of  E.  longipes,  also 
under  the  names  E. 
crispa  and  E.  edulis. 

But  no  one  has  ever 
handled  it  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  it  is  a  some¬ 
what  scarce  plant  in  nur¬ 
series.  I  expect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  more  plants  of 
this  Elioagnus  will  be 
sold  in  this  country  next 
year  than  have  been  sold 
in  all  previous  years 
combined,  or,  in  other 
words,  I  expect  it  to  have 

a  boom  next  year.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  only  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  fall.  The  seedlings  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  the  next  spring,  when  almost  every  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate.  WM.  FALCONER. 


WHAT  MULCHING  THE  BERRIES  DID. 

On  page  507,  J.  B.  tells  of  a  30-day  drought  in  Kansas,  and 
says :  “  Blackberries  perished  on  the  withered  branches.” 
F.  S.  W.,  of  Ohio,  reports  drought  also,  and  a  “  large  crop 
of  berries  that  got  cooked  on  the  bushes.”  A  letter  just 
received  from  a  friend  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  tells  of 
seven  weeks  without  rain  and  ‘‘berries  a  failure.”  The 
same  report  comes  from  a  point  in  Illinois.  We  had  a 


In  spite  of  thousands  of  new  fruits  which  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  within  the  past  few  years ;  in  spite  of  innumer¬ 
able  “valuableacquisitionstoflllalong  felt  want;”  this  still 
exists  ;  the  variety  that  embodies  hardiness,  freedom  from 
disease,  productiveness  and  quality  Isa  thing  of  the  future. 


EL/EAGNUS  LONGIPES.  From  Nature.  Fig.  205. 


slight  shower  last  night,  which  is  our  first  to  amount  to 
anything  for  a  month.  We  have  not  had  as  hot  weather 
as  they  had  in  Kansas,  the  thermometer  showing  only  95 
degrees  twice ;  but  it  has  been  very  drying  weather  and 
crops  usually  have  suffered  greatly.  But  we  are  eating 
large,  nice  blackberries  at  every  meal,  and  canning  the 
surplus  every  day.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  get  through 
a  day  without  eating  at  least  two  quarts.  The  drought  is 
affecting  our  blackberries  scarcely  at  all,  nor  did  it  the 
raspberries,  and  these  lasted  us  for  over  three  weeks.  The 


ground  between  the  rows  was  heavily  mulched  with  straw 
last  summer  (see  picture  of  two  rows  of  Shaffer  Raspber¬ 
ries  in  The  Rural  last  fall).  This  spring  we  pushed  this 
under  the  bushes  and  cultivated  between  the  rows  an  inch 
or  possibly  1%  inch  deep.  This  cultivation  was  kept  up 
every  few  days  until  about  the  10th  of  June.  Then  we 
drew  in  wheat  straw  and  covered  all  the  ground  between 
the  rows  very  heavily.  I  presume  when  first  put  on,  it 

was  a  foot  deep.  At  any 
time  during  this  dry 
spell  one  could  open  the 
straw  and  find  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  moist. 

It  was  very  wet  when  we 
covered  it — just  after  a 
heavy  rain.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  have  straw  enough, 
and  thus  used,  it  has 
made  for  me  a  heavy 
crop  of  berries  in  spite 
of  the  drought,  and 
saved  the  trouble  of  cul¬ 
tivating  and  hoeing  the 
fruit  garden  during  the 
busy  season.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  where 
the  largest,  finest  berries 
grew  in  the  fields,  must 
know  that  the  coolness 
and  moisture  found  un¬ 
der  this  heavy  mulch  are 
what  berries  delight  in. 
Why  not  let  them  have 
what  they  want  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  helped  somewhat 
that  our  berries  were  set 
with  an  eastern  ex¬ 
posure;  but  the  heavy 
mulch  was  probably  the 
main  thing.  Even  the 
wild  raspberries,  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  mostly 
dried  up  without  ripen¬ 
ing.  Ours  all  did  well 
and  showed  no  ill  ef¬ 
fects  whatever  from  dry 
weather.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  positively 
no  grass  or  weeds  in  our 
fruit  garden,  not  even 
under  the  bushes,  and 
the  latter  are  not 
crowded  together.  Last 
year  only  about  four 
canes  were  allowed  to 
grow  in  a  hill  and  the 
hills  were  three  feet  and 
the  rows  eight  feet  apart. 
They  were  quite  close 
enough.  I  would  rather 
pick  or  eat  one  large 
berry  than  two  half  as 
large.  Crowding  helps 
to  make  more  berries  in 
number,  but  no  more 
quarts. 

In  our  fruit  garden  we 
have  something  over  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  the 
different  varieties  of 
raspberries,  and  perhaps 
15  rods  of  blackberries, 
and  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  the  fruit  picked  will 
be  between  30  and  35 
bushels.  We  will  use 
very  nearly  all  of  this  ourselves.  Once  or  twice  we  had 
more  than  we  could  tend  to  and  sold  a  few  at  $3.75  to  $4  a 
bushel— this  after  three  weeks  of  strawberries  and  cream. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  confess  that  I  made  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self  the  first  18  years  of  my  farm  life.  During  those  years 
I  knew  nothing  about  what  it  was  to  have  all  the  choice 
berries  I  could  eat  for  two  months  or  more.  I  never  knew 
fully  until  this  year.  When  I  look  back  I  feel  as  though 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  kick  myself ;  but  as  I  can¬ 
not  do  that,  I  will  try  to  make  just  as  many  farmers  as 
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possible  see  this  matter  as  I  now  do.  Work  f  Yes  we  have 
done  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  on  our  fruit  garden,  come 
to  think  of  it ;  but  it  was  for  ourselves,  for  the  home,  for 
better  health,  for  more  of  the  luxuries  that  naturally  per¬ 
tain  to  our  calling.  Why,  the  work  has  been  snowed  under 
so  deep  for  the  last  two  months  in  delicious  berries  that 
we  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Set  out  a  fruit  garden,  friends, 
and  then  do  not  trust  in  Providence  to  properly  till  it,  and 
keep  the  weeds  out,  and  send  seasonable  rains  so  the 
berries  will  not  all  dry  up.  Perhaps  this  is  a  little  too  hard 
on  our  Kansas  friends.  Possibly  it  was  so  hot  that  they 
could  not  have  saved  their  crop.  But  I  do  not  know. 
There  is  hardly  anything  that  man  cannot  do. 

Summit  County,  Ohio.  T.  B.  TERRY. 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

V. 

Beetles. 

In  the  last  article  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  most 
beneficial  Diptera  or  two-winged  flies.  That  order,  which 
includes  our  mosquito  and  common  house  fly,  is  peculiar 
in  the  fact  of  the  varied  habits  of  its  members.  Some 


Jts. 


Tiger  Beetle.  Fig.  206. 

live  on  plants,  some  on  other  animals,  some  suck 
blood,  some  are  scavengers.  So  we  can  find  dipterous  in¬ 
sects  with  habits  like  those  of  the  insects  of  any  other 
order.  The  same  is  hardly  less  true  of  Coleoptera,  or 
beetles.  These  insects  are  named  Coleoptera-sheathed- 
wings — because  their  upper  wings  are  thick  and  so  sheathe 
or  shield  the  under  wings.  So  the  primary  or  elytra,  as 
these  wings  are  called,  are  of  little  value  for  flight,  being 
useful  only  in  protecting  the  under  wings  which  serve  to 
bear  the  insect  as  it  wings  its  course  in  woodland  or  over 
meadow.  These  insects  are  often  called  bugs.  This  is 
quite  incorrect.  They  are  beetles,  and  are  as  widely  separ¬ 
ate  from  bugs,  as  are  turkeys  from  geese.  As  the  beetles 
have  such  diverse  habits,  we  should  expect  some  friends  of 
the  farmer  among  them.  Nor  are  we  mistaken  There 
are  three  large,  beautiful  and  most  interesting  families  of 
beetles,  all  of  which  are  our  abettors  in  the  work  of  fight¬ 
ing  our  insect  foes. 

The  Tiger  Beetles  (Cicindilidae)  are  the  first  of  these. 
These  insects  (Figure  306)  are  quick,  trim,  beautifully 
colored  beetles,  and  are  handsome  in  form  and  proportions. 
They  illustrate  natural  mimicry  in  an  interesting  manner. 
Thus  some  frequent  sand,  and  rest  on  the  bare  path  and 
road-bed.  These  are  sober  gray,  and  are  scarcely  visible 
as  they  lie  on  the  gray  earth.  Others  are  resplendent  in 
green  and  rest  on  grass  and  leaf.  These  are  also  hid  from 
view  by  their  very  color.  Thus  as  predaceous  insects  they 


Mouth  Parts  of  Tiger  Beetle.  Fig.  207. 

can  capture  their  prey  more  easily,  for  their  prey  will  not 
see  them,  and  thus  will  dare  beard  the  tiger  beetle  in  its 
den.  Again,  as  stated  in  the  last  article,  the  tiger  beetles 
have  foes,  for  I  have  seen  them  fall  victims  to  the  fierce 
robber  flies.  Of  course,  any  peculiarity  that  would  hide 
them  from  such  foes  would  be  of  signal  benefit.  Thus  the 
tiger  beetle  is  often  saved  by  its  sober  garb  or  by  its  bril¬ 
liant  green,  which  serves  as  well  to  conceal  it.  The  mouth 
organs  of  the  tiger  beetles  (Figure  207)  are  very  strong  and 
formidable.  These  beetles  fly  but  little,  and  then  only 
for  a  few  feet.  W hen  they  are  startled  into  flight,  they 
dart  ahead  and  soon  sink  again  to  rest  on  the  grass  or 
sand.  Their  grubs  or  larvae  live  in  holes  in  the  earth. 
These  can  be  told  from  ant  holes,  as  they  do  not  have  the 
little  mounds  of  particles  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  ants  in  making  their  excavations,  and  which  are  al¬ 
ways  seen  around  their  holes.  The  fierce,  savage,  large- 
jawed  grubs  of  the  tiger  beetles  rest  in  the  holes,  close  to 
the  top,  waiting  for  some  luckless  ant,  caterpillar  or  other 
insect  to  pass  along,  when  the  latter  is  quickly  grasped 


and  served  up  for  dinner.  Thus  both  grub  and  mature 
beetle  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  kill  and  eat  our  noxious  in¬ 
sects,  and  so  do  immense  service  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener. 

The  Ground  Beetles.— The  Ground  Beetles  (Carabidae), 
are  much  like  the  tiger  beetles  in  habits.  They  prey  upon 
other  insects,  both  as  grubs  and  when  mature,  and  do 
great  good.  The  name  ground  beetles,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  usually  see  them  running  on  the  ground, 
though  they  can  fly  and  do  often  fly  into  our  rooms  at 
night,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  lights.  They  (Figure  208), 
are  usually  rather  long  and  slim,  have  long  legs,  and  are 
usually  black.  Some  few  are  yellow  or  green.  Thus  these 
are  also  concealed  by  their  color.  Like  the  tiger  beetles, 
they  have  long,  strong  jaws;  but  when  affrighted  they 
rarely  take  to  flight,  but  run  into  some  crevice,  grass,  or 
other  place  of  concealment.  The  larvae  are  long,  slim, 
black  insects  with  very  strong  jaws.  They  do  not  hide  in 
holes,  but  burrow  through  the  mellow  earth,  and  thus 
feast  on  cub-worms,  white  grubs,  etc.  They  are  ravenous 
feeders,  and  it  is  interesting  to  keep  them  in  confinement, 
and  see  them  grasp,  kill  and  suck  dry  or  bloodless,  the 
much  larger  cut  worms  which  may  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  Thus  these  insects  prey  upon  our  most  dreaded  in¬ 
sect  pests,  and  are  even  more  our  helpers  than  are  their 
neighbors,  the  tiger  beetles.  This  family — the  Carabidae — 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
good  they  do.  Even  now,  the  cut-worms,  white  grubs  and 
wire-worms  are  terrible  plagues.  What  they  would  be 
were  it  not  for  these  beetles  which  have  the  virtues  of  the 
mole,  without  his  evil  characteristics,  it  is  impossible  to 
Imagine.  The  cut-worms  have  been  a  serious  evil  in  Mich¬ 
igan  the  past  sAson.  I  have  found  their  carcasses  many 
times  left  bloodless  by  the  rapacious  ground  beetles. 

The  Lady-Bird  Beetles.— The  third  family  is  the 
Coccindidae  or  lady-birds.  These  little  rounded  beetles 
are  very  attractive,  and  are  generally  admired  by  children 
and  others,  who  would  shriek  at  the  sight  of  any  other 
beetle  or  other  insect.  The  larvae  or  grubs  (Figure  209)  are 
conical :  the  pupae  (Figures  209  and  210)  are  small ;  while 
the  imagoes  may  be,  and  usually  are,  yellow  or  orange, 
dotted  with  black  (Figures  210,  211  and  212),  though  a  few 
have  not  the  black  dots.  We  have  one  small  species  (Fig¬ 
ure  212)  that  is  black,  with  a  bright  red  spot  on  each  wing 
cover.  Like  the  tiger  and  ground  beetles,  these  feed  on 


other  insects,  both  as  larvae  or  grubs  and  as  imagoes  or 
mature  beetles.  They  are  specially  helpful  in  destroying 
plant  lice.  The  mother  lady-bird  places  her  groups  of  cyl¬ 
indrical  yellow  eggs  in  clusters  of  plant  lice  on  the  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  or  on  grains  and  vegetables,  and  the 
ravenous  grubs  that  come  from  these  eggs  are  mighty 
agents  in  ridding  us  of  these  blighting  lice.  Hardly  less 
important  than  the  Braconid  and  the  Chalcid  flies  or  the 
Syrphus  flies  in  the  destruction  of  plant  lice  or  aphides, 
are  these  little  lady-bird  beetle  larvae.  Thus  these  beetles 
are  not  only  intrinsically  handsome;  but  handsome  be¬ 
cause  “handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  Within  a  few 
days  two  of  our  best  horticulturists,  one  of  Ohio  and  the 
other  of  Michigan,  have  sent  me  larvae  of  these  lady-birds, 
asking  if  they  were  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  vigor  apparent 
in  their  cherry  and  plum  trees.  The  fact  was  the  plant  lice 
were  destroying  their  trees,  and  these  grubs  were  destroy¬ 
ing  the  lice.  To  destroy  these  would  be  to  kill  our  best 
friends.  These  often  pupate  in  great  numbers  on  the 
twigs,  so  that  by  cutting  and  burning  a  small  twig  one 
would  destroy  a  score  of  these  little  friends  (see  Figures 
209  and  210).  How  necessary  then  that  all  engaged  in 
horticulture  and  pomology  should  know  these  beetles  in 
all  their  stages.  Nearly  all  know  the  mature  beetle,  while 
many  do  not  know  the  larval  forms  or  the  pupae.  How 
wise  is  that  man  who  boxes  some  of  these  common  forms 
and  rears  the  mature  insects.  It  is  easily  done,  and  gives 
important  knowledge.  A.  J.  COOK. 


COLLAR  AND  HARNESS  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  214,  was  re- engraved  from  a 
photograph  taken  on  the  streets  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  by  the 
Gage  Tool  Company.  The  oxen  have  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  this  harness  and  work  as  contentedly  in  it  as 
they  ever  did  in  the  yoke.  No  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  whether  they  can  haul  a  heavier  load 
with  the  collars  and  traces,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is 
little  difference  in  this  respect ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
oxen  are  more  comfortable,  more  easily  guided,  and  freer 
to  walk  or  trot.  The  idea  of  trotting  oxen  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  those  who  regard  the  “  toiling  ox  ”  as  emble¬ 
matic  of  slow  and  laborious  movement.  Oxen  can  be 
trained  to  walk  or  even  trot  at  a  fair  pace.  We  have  seen 
active  Devon  steers  that  could  walk  faster  than  auy  span 
of  horses.  Oxen  will  surely  find  walking  more  comfortable 
in  this  harness  than  when  carrying  a  heavy  yoke  on  their 
necks.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 
mechanics  as  to  the  point  of  the  body  from  which  the  ox 
can  draw  the  heaviest  load.  The  horse  draws  from  his 
shoulders  or  breast,  while  with  the  usual  yoke  the  ox  must 


draw  from  the  neck.  In  parts  of  Brazil  where  almost  all 
the  carrying  trade  must  be  done  with  ox-teams,  animals 
have  been  bred  for  thick  necks  and  straight  shoulders  that 
they  may  do  full  service  at  the  yoke.  With  such  oxen  the 
yoke  may  be  most  suitable,  but  for  the  animals  usually 
worked  it  would  seem  that  some  more  desirable  harness 
might  be  found.  The  Germans  for  a  long  time  fastened 
the  traces  directly  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen.  Many  of  them 
still  have  a  stout  strap  bound  around  the  base  of  the  horns 


Larva,  Pupa  and  Beetle.  Fig.  209. 

to  which  the  traces  are  fastened.  A  subscriber  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  on  Long  Island,  has  invented  an  ox  harness  which 
is  an  improvement  on  the  German  method.  In  this,  the  ox 
draws  from  the  forehead,  a  padded  band  fitting  around  the 
head  just  above  the  eyes.  We  expect  to  have  a  picture  of 
this  interesting  device  before  long.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks 
that  many  oxen  that  are  worked  in  heavy  yokes  waste  a 
portion  of  their  strength  because  their  necks  are  too  light 
to  stand  the  full  weight  of  their  bodies  and  their  shoulders 
are  not  straight  enough  to  properly  fit  into  the  bow.  Many 
of  these  oxen  would  do  far  better  work  in  the  harness 
shown  at  Fig.  214. 


BEEF  BULLS  FOR  THE  RANGE. 

T.  F.  B.  SOTHAM. 

Good  demand  for  pure-bred  bulls  to  Insure  prime  beef 
for  home  and  foreign  markets;  investments  of 
foreign  cattle  syndicates  have  built  up  the  West  to 
the  loss  of  the  investors;  fancy  whims  instead  of 
intelligent  discrimination  guided  their  investments 
in  pure-bred  bulls ;  recent  depression  when  thorough¬ 
bred  bulls  could  hardly  be  “ given  away;”  healthy 
revival  of  business  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  promises  for  this  year  as  regards  the  demand  for 
pure-bred  bulls  for  the  range  counties  have  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  I  have  now  been  selling  and  shipping  bulls 


Mr 


Pupa  and  Beetle.  Fig.  210. 

(mainly  Herefords)  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories 
for  10  years.  When  I  first  engaged  in  the  business  the 
ranges  were  thought  to  be  unlimited,  and  ranchmen  sought 
numbers  rather  than  quality ;  later  English,  Scotch  and 
other  foreign  and  Eastern  capitalists  eagerly  sought  invest¬ 
ments  in  Western  cattle  and  ranches.  Money  floated  in, 
and  the  West  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  up  as  largely 
from  this  influx  of  capital  as  from  any  other  source. 
Precious  few  ever  again  received  the  principal,  “  let  alone  ” 
the  interest,  forthismoneystaidin  the  West.  Largeamounts 
of  it  were  invested  in  blooded  bulls,  but  looking  back  on 
those  days,  I  do  not  believe  the  money  so  placed  was  intelli¬ 
gently  invested,  but  ratlier  the  investment  was  made  from 
a  theoretical  fancy  than  od  sound  business  principles. 
True,  many  good  bulls  were  placed  on  the  ranges  at  long 
prices,  but  it  was  also  true  that  too  many  inferior  bulls — 
which  in  these  days  are  called  “thoroughbred  scrubs” — 
were  also  bought  at  long  prices.  There  was  far  too  little 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the  inferior,  and  this 
fostered  the  “  scrub  ”  dealer.  But  my  main  reason  for  be- 


Beetle.  Fig.  2  11. 

lieving  that  in  those  earlier  days  pure  blood  was  not  intelli¬ 
gently  used,  is  the  fact  that  with  the  relapse  of  depression 
in  the  industry  pure  bred  bulls  could  hardly  be  given  away. 
In  the  years  from  1886  to  1889  the  ranchmen  seemed  abso¬ 
lutely  to  have  “no  use”  for  good  bulls,  and  it  has  taken 
them  three  years  to  discover  that  well-bred  bulls  are  not 
playthings,  created  to  satisfy  a  whim  or  fancy,  but  that 
they  are  a  very  legitimate  investment,  and  that  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  a  herd,  followed  by  good  common-sense  man¬ 
agement  of  the  bulls  and  their  produce  means  dividends 
where  before  there  was  a  deficit.  The  daily  markets  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis  afford 
the  most  practical  lesson  of  the  value  of  good  blood. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  only  hope  of  the  cattle- 
raiser  who  would  better  his  condition  and  make  more  than 
a  beggarly  living  lies  through  the  pure  breeds  of  beef 
cattle,  which  will  enable  him  to  produce  an  article  fit  for 


Beetle.  Fig.  2  1  2. 

the  tables  of  the  well-to-do  of  America  and  fit  for  the  his¬ 
toric  board  of  John  Bull ;  in  short,  enable  him  to  breed 
for  the  block  instead  of  the  cans.  It  is  such  choice  beef  as 
graces  the  shops  of  the  Eastern  and  English  markets  that 
is  scarce  and  high-priced  ;  thousands,  yes,  millions  of  half- 
civilized  and  ignorant  people  are  engaged  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  in  rearing  cattle  for  their  hides  and  a  pittance 
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for  their  flesh,  which  is  put  up  in  tins  to  feed  the  armies  of 
the  Old  World. 

If  the  people  of  our  grazing  districts  did  not  intelligently 
use  well-bred  bulls  in  1880,  the  same  is  not  true  of  1890.  This 
spring  a  revival  in  the  cattle  business  generally  took 
place,  cattlemen  bought  up  the  entire  bull  produce  of  the 
beef  breeds,  and  there  were  not  enough  to  go  around. 
These  bulls  were  bought  at  their  practical  value  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  investment,  their  purchasers  securing  them  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  carcasses  and  feeding  qualities 
of  their  herds.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say^that  no  inferior 
animals  of  doubtful  value  were  palmed  off  on  these  pur¬ 
chasers  at  more  than  their  value,  and  it  is  equally  sure 
that  intelligent  discrimination  was  exercised.  Among  the 
bulls  we  sold  (Herefords)  to  ranchmen  we  received  for  no 
single  animal  less  than  $150.  I  predict  a  steady,  healthy 
growth  of  the  demand  for  pure-bred  bulls  from  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  and  prices  will  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  I  am  led  to  think  that  Herefords  will  be  more 
largely  required  for  the  ranges,  with  Short-horns  a  good 
second.  The  fact  is  that  the  financial  salvation  of  all  beef 
raisers  lies  through  the  use  of  the  blood  of  the  beef  breeds  of 
that  sturdy,  low-set,  broad-backed  and  deep-fleshed  type 
that  we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  a  well-bred  Hereford, 
Short-horn  or  Scotch  black  poll. 


CREAMING  MILK  WITHOUT  ICE. 

The  article  by  Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  on  “Raising  Cream 
without  Ice,”  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
(see  page  530  of  this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,)  leads  me  to  offer  a 
few  words  bearing  on  this  important  subject : 

During  the  last  four  months  of  my  connection  with  the 
Geneva  Station  I  had  in  progress  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  creaming 
milk,  especially  without  the 
use  of  ice.  Between  50  and  75 
experiments  were  made,  and 
the  results,  with  the  full  data, 
are  on  the  books  at  Geneva. 

The  experiments  were  not 
completed  ;  but  a  few  general 
observations  will  serve  t  o 
awaken  interest  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  such  vital  importance 
to  our  dairymen,  especially  in 
seasons  like  the  present  when 
ice  may  be  considered  a  luxury. 

It  has  been  quite  generally 
recommended  to  add  warm 
water,  at  a  temperature  of, 
say,  120  degrees,  to  the  fresh 
milk  in  order  to  hasten  the 
rising  of  the  cream  and  to 
secure  the  most  efficient 
separation  of  the  butter  fat. 

The  claim  was  made  that  by 
adding  warm  water  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the 
milk,  the  range  of  tempera¬ 
ture  through  which  that  milk 
had  to  fall  was  increased ; 
consequently  a  more  complete 
separation  of  the  fat  from  the 
milk  would  be  secured.  It 
was  further  argued,  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  by  diluting  the 
milk  we  shortened  the  time 
required  for  the  cream  to  rise 
to  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  held  that  the  more 
quickly  we  can  cool  the  milk 
down  to  below  50  degrees, 
the  more  efficient  will  be  the 
recovery  of  fat.  This  last 
claim  cannot  be  said  to  fully 
harmonize  in  all  respects  with  the  recommendation  to  add 
warm  water  to  the  milk.  Theoretically,  the  addition  of 
cold  water  to  the  milk  should  give  us  the  best  results  if 
our  present  notions  regarding  milk  be  true.  Practically, 
I  think  this  will  be  found  true,  and  my  experiments  all 
tend  to  confirm  Col.  Curtis’s  trials  in  using  cold  water. 

In  a  large  number  of  trials  I  found  that  20  per  cent,  of 
water  added— one-fifth  as  much  water  as  milk — gave 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  results  as  a  larger  quantity. 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  especially  when  the  skim- 
milk  is  to  be  fed.  Milk  from  different  herds,  or  from  in¬ 
dividual  animals  even,  may  vary  in  this  respect.  I  next 
found  that  by  adding  20  per  cent,  of  water  at  120  degrees 
to  the  milk  as  it  came  to  the  dairy— usually  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  90  degrees — the  creaming  was  hastened 
and  that  the  amount  of  fat  remaining  in  the  skim-milk 
was  materially  reduced  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  most 
cases.  By  further  experiment  I  found  that  cold  water 
added  to  milk  gave  better  results  than  warm  water,  and 
that  the  colder  the  water  the  more  quickly  did  the  cream 
rise.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  when  I  used  water 
much  below  50  degrees— certainly  below  45  degrees— I  did 
not  recover  the  fat  so  fully  as  when  water  at  about  50  to 
55  degrees  was  used — that  is,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  fat 
remained  in  the  skim-milk  when  water  much  below  50  de¬ 
grees  was  added  to  the  milk.  Whether  this  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  true  I  can  not  say,  as  my  experiments  were  here 
brought  to  a  close,  as  were  also  investigations  with  a  new 
method  for  milk  analyses  and  the  testing  of  the  Boyd  sys¬ 
tem  for  ripening  cream. 

The  experiments  thus  far  made  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  addition  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  water  (at  50  degrees)  to 
milk  was  preferable  to  an  addition  of  warm  water  as  an 
aid  to  raising  the  cream.  The  cream  was  raised  in  less 
time  and  more  completely  with  cold  water  than  with 
-jyjirm.  Dr.  Babcock  found  fibrin  to  be  less  active  if  the 
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temperature  of  the  milk  was  quickly  lowered,  as  by  the 
cold  processes  of  setting;  hence  more  efficient  creaming. 
This  would  harmonize  also  with  the  plan  of  adding  cold 
water  rather  than  warm  to  milk.  While  my  investiga¬ 
tions  were  brought  to  a  close  before  the  chemical  and 
microscopical  researches  were  completed,  yet  I  felt  quite 
certain,  from  observations,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter 
was  improved  by  using  cold  water  instead  of  warm  for 
diluting  the  milk,  as  treating  it  much  above  the  normal 
temperature  seemed  to  cause  the  fat  globules  In  it  to 
coalesce.  On  this  last  point  I  would  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  taking  positive  ground,  since  my  experiments 
were  too  incomplete  to  justify  any  real  claim ;  but  they 
may  afford  a  clue  for  others  to  work  upon. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  thus  far  made  I 
would  suggest  that  each  dairyman  should  make  a  few 
single  trials  for  himself.  Let  him  take  a  morning’s  or 
evening’s  milk,  mix  it  thoroughly  and  then  divide  it 
equally.  Let  one  lot  of  this  milk  be  set  just  as  delivered  to 
the  dairy.  To  the  other  half  let  one-fifth  as  much  water 
as  milk  be  added.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  water  be 
about  50  degrees,  and  otherwise  let  the  two  lots  of  milk  be 
treated  alike,  and  let  the  dairyman  see  which  is  creamed 
first,  and  which  gives  him  the  most  butter  for  a  series  of 
trials.  My  trials  all  go  to  show  that  it  will  pay  to  dilute 
the  milk  in  the  summer  when  one  is  without  ice,  and  in 
the  winter  always.  e.  f.  ladd. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER— 1 TRIFOIUM  INCARNATUM. 

This  forage  plant  was  introduced  into  this  State  about 
10  years  ago.  It  has  proved  to  be  of  such  great  value  for 
forage  and  for  plowing  under  for  green  manure  that  much 
interest  has  been  awakened  among  the  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  found  in  Southern  Europe, 


and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy.  It  closely  resembles  the  common  Red 
Clover — Trifolium  pratense — in  appearance,  except  In  the 
shape  and  color  of  the  blossom,  which  is  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  color  is  a  brilliant  crimson.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
beautiful  of  its  kind  than  this  clover,  with  its  thrifty  plant 
and  bright  blossom.  A  field  of  it  in  full  bloom  is  a  sight 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  There  is  a  variety  with 
a  white  blossom,  and  occasional  specimens  of  it  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  fields  of  the  Crimson.  Crimson  Clover  dif¬ 
fers  from  Red  Clover  in  being  an  annual.  Plants  from 
seed  sown  in  the  spring  will  bloom  and  mature  seed  the 
same  season  and  then  die.  In  this  State  it  has  heretofore 
been  gr  wn  principally  for  the  purpose  of  being  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  as  a  green  manure.  It  is  the  practice 
of  a  number  of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10  pounds  per  ?-  ere,  in 
their  peach  orchards  and  corn-fields  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  soil  during  July  and  August.  The  plants  make 
sufficient  growth  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  mat  of  the 
foliage,  that  remains  green  throughout  the  winter  and 
furnishes  excellent  pasture  before  the  ordinary  clover 
starts  to  grow  in  the  spring.  The  plants  are  in  full 
bloom  by  May  10,  and  the  seed  ripens  about  four  weeks 
later.  Several  farmers  in  Kent  County  last  season  were  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  they  seeded  large  areas  of  their 
peach  orchards  and  corn-fields  with  it  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  their  siloes  with  the  green  fodder.  It  is  greedily 
eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  If  cut  and  cured  before  it  is 
too  mature,  it  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  hay.  The 
plants  produce  seed  abundantly,  frequently  yielding  from 
10  to  16  bushels  of  clean  seed  per  acre.  It  has  given  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction  upon  light  sandy  and  also  upon  heavy 
clay  soils,  and  promises  to  be  very  valuable  for  Increasing 
the  fertility  of  poor  soils.  I  have  been  informed  that  it 


has  been  successfully  grown  at  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  I  am  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  it  that  I  intend  testing  it  upon  my  own 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  beckwith. 

Kent  County,  Del. 

[Prof.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  after 
repeated  trials  of  Crimson  Clover  on  a  small  scale,  thinks 
it  of  no  value  for  Michigan.  Prof.  Gulley  is  of  the  same 
opinion  for  Mississippi.  An  illustration  of  it  appeared  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  27,  1885,  page  434.  Mr.  D.  S.  Hicks 
has  raised  it  in  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  and  has  confidence 
that  it  will  prove  valuable  as  far  north  as  New  York.  It 
is  not  hardy  in  Michigan,  according  to  Dr.  Beal. — Eds.] 


WOOD  ASHES. 

I  think  few  farmers  have  made  a  more  systematic  use  of 
wood  ashes  than  myself,  and  I  have  bought  a  good  deal 
from  farmers  whose  land  had  more  immediate  need  of  them 
than  my  own.  But  they  had  tried  ashes  themselves,  and 
could  not  see  that  they  had  helped  the  crops  any,  except 
that  they  seemed  to  bring  in  White  Clover.  President 
Smith’s  recent  praise  of  ashes,  not  only  as  a  fertilizer,  but 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  soil  moist,  will  no  doubt  help  to 
boom  the  Canadian  ashes  trade;  but  I  think  some  caution 
is  needed,  and  some  knowledge  of  what  ashes  will  and  will 
not  do  for  a  crop,  in  order  that  one  should  not  waste  money 
in  experiments  with  them  as  a  fertilizer.  It  must^be  first 
understood  that  ashes  are  not  a  complete  fertilizer.  They 
contain  nothing  that  will  supply  the  nitrogenous  element 
of  plant  food,  and,  if  this  is  lacking,  a  dressing  of  ashes 
will  not  much  benefit  any  crop  except  one,  like  clover, 
which  can  gather  nitrogen  from  the  air.  There  is  nothing 
that  it  behooves  farmers  to  learn  about  more  important 
than  how  to  balance  and  proportion  the  plant  food  they 

use,  so  that  there  shall  be 
neither  lack  nor  waste  of  any 
useful  element.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  well  understood 
thing  in  farming,  and  the 
most  worthy  of  study.  In  Mr. 
Smith’s  case,  he  applied  ashes 
successfully  to  land  long  in 
cultivation,  with  other  man¬ 
ure,  and  got  what  seemed  to 
him  remarkable  results, 
especially  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  hold  moist¬ 
ure.  This  is  what  will  be  al¬ 
ways  seen  on  such  land.  But 
let  any  man  with  a  thin,>  light 
soil  apply  ashes,  no  matter 
how  freely,  and  it  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  he  will  see  no  im¬ 
provement  in  his  crop,  though 
he  may  be  observing  enough  to 
note  a  better  growth  of  clover 
there  in  succeeding  seasons. 

Upon  a  potato  crop  treated 
with  a  light  dressing  of  man¬ 
ure, ashes  will  often  do  marked 
good,  and  the  same  would  be 
true  upon  a  thin  sod  for  corn 
or  beans.  In  the  first  case, 
the  manure  gave  a  relative  ex¬ 
cess  of  Ditrogen,  needing  the 
potash  and  phosphates  of  the 
ashes  to  make  it  available, 
while  the  corn  crop,  needing 
but  little  nitrogen,  would 
make  prompt  use  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  ashes. 

For  young  fruit  trees,  ashes, 
supplying  the  non-volatile  ele¬ 
ments  for  making  wood,  are 
an  excellent  fertilizer,  caus¬ 
ing  a  free  but  firm  growth.  On  bearing  fruit  trees  stable 
manure,  or  some  other  complete  fertilizer  is  called  for, 
and  without  such  a  food  supply  the  leafage  will  be  pale 
and  scanty,  and  the  crop  light  and  poor.  With  ashes 
alone,  the  surest  way  to  bring  up  worn  land  of  a  lightish 
nature  is  to  grow  clover,  for  which  ashes  constitute  a 
complete  manure.  The  clover  will  gather  in  a  large 
supply  of  nitrogen  and  store  it  In  its  stems,  leaves  and 
roots.  Used  in  this  way,  ashes  will  surely  and  rapidly 
build  up  such  a  farm.  About  50  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
ashes  averaging  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  potash,  will  grow 
clover  which,  when  turned  under  the  second  season,  will 
give  25  bushels  of  wheat  where  10  bushels  of  rye  would 
have  been  a  large  yield  without  the  ashes,  and  where 
clover  would  have  made  no  considerable  growth.  In  many 
cases  ashes  are  not  within  the  reach  of  those  who  would 
like  to  try  them.  In  such  a  case  a  good  substitute  is  a 
mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  with  a  plain  acid  phosphate, 
or  finely  ground  bone.  The  proportions  ought  to  be  such 
as  will  give  about  three  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  to  one  of 
potash.  If  this  is  used  to  grow  clover,  any  other  crop  can 
be  grown  afterwards  with  success.  Of  course,  the  method 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  home  supply  of 
manure,  and  may  be  continued  until  the  farm  becomes  in 
this  way  nearly  seif  supporting  in  the  way  of  fertilizing 
material.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  use  of  ashes  on 
heavy  soils,  yet  there  is  occasionally  a  case  in  which  clays 
are  benefited  by  potash.  If  ashes  give  a  marked  result  on 
clover,  the  soil  needs  them.  t.  h.  Hoskins. 

[Dr.  Hoskins’s  remarks  are  suggestive  and  valuable. 
There  are  parts  of  the  country  where  good  wood  ashes  are 
cheap.  In  such  places,  farmers  should  never  buy  chemical 
fertilizers  until  the  ashes  have  been  tried.  A  first-rate 
supplement  to  unleached  ashes  is  raw  bone  flour,  being 
strong  in  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  ashes  are  weak,  and 
furnishing  nitrogen  of  which  ashes  are  destitute.  Eds.] 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

C.  8.  RICE. 

Present  depression  due  more  to  increase  of  unnecessary 
expenses  for  fine  houses,  clothes,  furniture,  etc.,  than 
to  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  or  orovs;  with  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  came  inflation  of  income  and 
outlay,  but  the  former  having  ceased,  the  latter,  hav¬ 
ing  become  a  habit,  continues;  comparative  prices  of 
farm  products  “ before  the  war ”  and  now;  farm 
implements  never  cheaper ;  with  economy  the  farm¬ 
er's  lot  may  be  a  happy  and  fairly  prosperous  one. 

There  are  no  deserted  farms  in  this  vicinity,  but  many 
farmers  have  the  spirit  of  deserters,  and  are  ready  to  join 
in  the  general  cry  about  the  low  prices  of  dairy  products, 
and  the  depreciation  in  value  of  farming  lands.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  some  earlier  experiences,  and 
inquire  whether  the  former  days  were  really  better  than 
these. 

During  the  war,  and  for  years  after  its  close,  high  prices 
prevailed  through  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  paper 
money  when  compared  with  gold,  the  real  standard.  As 
no  one  wishes  or  expects  a  return  of  civil  war,  it  would  be 
useless  to  institute  a  comparison  between  that  period  and 
the  present.  A  state  of  war  is  not  a  normal  one,  and  our 
country  is  still  suffering  from  its  evil  effects.  In  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  premium  on  gold,  farming  lauds  advanced  in 
price  from  50  to  100  per  cent.,  aud  farmers  who  had  pos¬ 
sessed  real  capital  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  suddenly  ad¬ 
vanced  in  apparent  wealth  to  $8,000  or  $L0,000.  Some  sold 
their  farms  and  retired  from  business.  Others  continued 
farming  and  paid  debts  while  the  inflation  lasted.  Nearly 
all  began  a  course  of  more  expensive  living  in  keeping 
with  what  was  supposed  to  be  greatly  increased  capital, 
sure  to  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  income.  Cus¬ 
tom  has  with  many  all  the  force  of  necessity,  and  a  return 
to  the  simpler  ways  and  cheap  living  of  former  times  is 
regarded  as  an  impossibility.  Through  changes  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  competition  with  the  large  amount  of  cheap, 
fertile,  Western  land  lately  brought  under  cultivation,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  farms  in  New  York  have  decreased 
in  value  until  they  are  now  worth  no  more  than  they  were 
before  the  war.  The  general  wail  of  farmers  over  the  low 
price  of  farm  products,  has  accelerated  this  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  forced  the  value  below  reasonable  limits.  They 
have  decried  their  own  property  by  joining  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  that  ‘‘farming  does  not  pay.”  It  is  true  that  if  a 
man  bought  high-priced  land  several  years  ago,  and  it  is 
still  heavily  mortgaged,  his  prospects  are  not  very  encour¬ 
aging  ;  but  when  there  is  little  or  no  debt,  a  family  with  a 
homestead  farm,  fairly  well  situated,  need  not  raise  the 
question  of  value  per  acre.  If  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has 
been  maintained,  advance  or  depreciation  in  price  is  of  no 
great  importance  to  the  permanent  owner. 

If  the  present  is  compared  with  a  former  period,  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  the  amount  of  necessary  farm 
expenses  are  the  principal  items  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 
In  the  year  1833  the  first  cheese  that  found  a  market  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county  was  made  in  Lowville.  It  was  made 
from  a  dairy  of  15  cows  and  was  kept  through  the  season. 
In  the  fall  the  dairyman  learned  that  his  butter  aud  cheese 
could  be  sold  for  cash  in  Rome,  42  miles  distant.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  loaded  them  into  his  wagon  and  drew  them 
to  that  market,  and  there  sold  the  butter  for  nine  cents 
and  the  cheese  for  five  cents  per  pound.  He  returned  home 
so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  venture  that  he  took 
measures  to  increase  his  dairy  to  30  cows  for  the  next  year. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  successful  dairyman  aud  amassed 
quite  a  respectable  fortune  in  the  business.  He  and  his  wife 
made  every  dollar  that  they  possessed  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands  aud  brains,  and  of  course  used  good  judgment 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
to  show  that  the  business  of  dairying  was  more  promising 
than  any  other  at  that  time.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  had 
not  been  so,  this  wide-awake  man  would  not  have  engaged 
in  it.  Farmers  had  tried  raising  peppermint  and  distilling 
oil  from  it,  but  after  a  considerable  amount  had  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  building  stills,  and  one  or  two  crops  had  been 
sold  at  a  fairly  remunerative  price,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  an  over-production  of  oil  and  the  business  was  soon 
abandoned.  About  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  cheese¬ 
dairying  wool  was  largely  produced  here.  Large  flocks  of 
sheep  were  kept  on  nearly  all  the  farms  in  this  vicinity. 
There  was  no  market  for  mutton,  and  as  nearly  all  the 
sheep  died  a  natural  death,  the  only  profit  derived  from 
them  was  from  the  sale  of  the  wool. 

It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Bowen  when  he  drew  his  first 
cheese  to  Rome  and  received  five  cents  per  pound  for  it, 
was  engaged  in  the  best  paying  business  of  that  day. 
Think  of  this,  ye  discouraged  dairymen  of  to-day  1  Five 
cents  per  pound  for  cheese  after  keeping  it  through  the 
summer  and  drawing  it  42  miles  in  a  wagon  with  the  mud 
in  many  places  a  foot  deep,  was  not  a  very  great  price ; 
but  Levi  Bowen,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  marked  ability, 
came  home  from  that  sale  with  a  face  radiant  with  smiles, 
and,  telling  every  one  of  his  good  fortune,  went  to  his  work 
with  fresh  courage  and  increased  energy.  From  this 
small  beginning  cheese  dairying  soon  grew  to  be  the  lead¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  county  aud  has  continued  to  be  such 
for  more  than  50  years.  Cheese  was  sold  for  five  cents  in 
1833.  A  fair  dairy  of  cheese  was  delivered  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1842  for  $4.62  per  cwt.  In  1652  cheese  sold  for  cents 
per  pound.  At  no  time  previous  to  1860  did  milk  manufac¬ 
tured  into  cheese  bring  better  net  returns  than  it  did  last 
year.  Eighty  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  was  about  the 
average  price  received  by  dairymen  last  year.  This  is  far 
better  than  the  average  of  the  20  years  between  1840  and 
1860.  Beef  was  sold  from  my  farm  last  year  for  a  higher 
price  than  was  realized  at  any  time  before  1860,  and  the 
price  of  pork  was  above  the  average  of  20  years  previous  to 
that  date.  Colts  have  brought  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
during  the  last  four  years  than  at  any  time  before  the 
war.  Formerly  there  was  only  a  limited  market  for 


potatoes,  and  they  seldom  brought  more  than  20  or  25 
cents  per  bushel  in  Lewis  County.  In  1840  a  good  farm 
hand  could  be  hired  for  eight  months  for  $12  per  month 
and  in  1850  for  $13,  and  in  1861  for  $15.  The  same  class  of 
help  was  hired  this  season  for  an  average  of  $18  per  month. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  hired 
help,  but  for  10  years  the  greater  net  profit  on  the  potato 
crop  alone, through  better  facilities  for  marketing  the  same 
has  more  than  paid  the  increase.  Railroad  freights  are 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  farmers  justly  com¬ 
plain  ;  but  potatoes  raised  on  my  farm  last  year  brought 
20  cents  per  bushel  more  than  they  would  if  the  canal  were 
the  only  available  method  of  transportation.  Of  course 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  local  and  limited  in  its 
application;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Hired  help  is 
perhaps  the  only  item  of  necessary  expense  that  costs  more 
now  than  before  the  war.  Coffee  is  higher,  but  it  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  necessity,  and  was  but  little  used 
in  former  times.  It  is  also  true  that  whisky  is  more 
costly,  but  I  am  happy  to  know  that  representative  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  use  for  that  article. 

Farmers  expend  more  for  implements  than  formerly; 
but  tools  were  never  so  cheap  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
opportunity  to  purchase  and  use  labor-saving  implements 
and  machinery  is  really  a  very  great  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  farmer  of  to-day.  If  he  makes  the  best  possible  use  of 
improved  tools  and  so  cares  for  them  as  to  secure  their 
durability,  greater  profit  may  be  realized  through  this  out¬ 
lay.  If  the  large  amount  paid  out  for  tools  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  farmer,  perhaps  he  would  better  go  back  to  the 
hand  scythe,  the  hand  rake  and  grain  cradle,  to  the  hand 
fork  for  unloading  hay  and  the  flail  for  thrashing  grain 
and  give  up  the  use  of  cultivators,  improved  harrows, 
grain  drills  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  implements  un¬ 
known  to  agriculture  50  years  ago. 

In  this  vicinity  well  managed  farms  are  as  productive  as 
they  ever  have  been.  Prices  of  farm  products  average 
higher  than  they  did  for  a  period  of  20  years  before  the 
war.  Necessary  farm  expenses  are  not  greater  than  they 
were  then ;  but  family  and  personal  expenses  are  much 
larger,  and  herein  is  found  the  principal  reason  why  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  now  save  moneyas  they  formerly  did.  Comfort 
seems  to  require  that  a  farm  house  should  be  carpeted 
throughout;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  necessity  only  as  custom 
makes  it  such.  Formerly  if  there  was  one  spare  room  in 
the  house  and  that  was  carpeted,  the  requirements  of  cus¬ 
tom  were  fully  met.  That  one  carpet  was  usually  the 
handiwork  of  the  farmer's  wife  and  involved  no  cash  ex¬ 
pense  except  for  carding  the  wool  and  buying  coloring  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  yarn.  Time  and  space  forbid  that  I  should 
more  than  mention  the  costly  furniture,  the  splendid  musi 
cal  instruments,  the  fine  carriages,  sleighs  and  harnesses 
that  illustrate  a  class  of  expenses  which  custom  proclaims 
necessary  to  present  farm  life.  While  it  may  be  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable  for  the  young  farmer  to  go  back 
to  the  frugal  habits  and  simple  life  of  his  father  it  is  the 
hight  of  folly  to  let  fashion  dictate  expenditures  of  the 
class  above  mentioned  beyond  what  assured  income  war¬ 
rants.  Enjoyment  of  life  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
these  things.  The  universal  testimony  of  successful  and 
wealthy  farmers  who  have  become  such  through  years  of 
toil  and  strict  economy,  is  that  they  enjoyed  life  as  well 
during  that  period  as  subsequently  when  living  in  fine 
houses  and  in  a  far  more  expensive  way.  Farmers  as  a 
class  are  quite  as  well  situated  to  enjoy  life  as  the  average 
of  those  engaged  in  other  occupat  ions  and  tneir  numbers 
are  such  that  when  perfect  combination  is  secured  their 
rights  will  be  protected  and  they  will  be  able  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  their  toil.  Meanwhile  by  attending  to  his 
business  carefully,  by  breeding  and  keeping  improved 
stock,  by  adopting  the  best  methods  of  cultivation  and 
practising  strict  economy,  the  farmer  may  retain  his  home 
aud  add  something  to  his  capital  each  year.  But  the 
farmer  who  spends  his  time  shouting  that  “  farmin’  don’t 
pay,”  that  farms  are  all  mortgaged,  that  farming  land  is 
not  worth  anything  :  in  short,  that  agricultural  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  impending  over  the  whole  country,  will  probably 
succeed  in  making  himself  quite  unhappy  and  bring  about 
still  further  reduction  in  the  value  of  his  property. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Drunkenness  from  Coffee.— A  friend  who  has  made 
quite  a  study  of  the  matter  tells  me  that  Dr.  Mendel,  a 
celebrated  German  scientist,  has  been  making  some  care 
tul  experiments  among  the  workingmen  in  the  gun  fac¬ 
tories  at  Essen.  “The  people  of  Essen,”  he  says,  “drink 
immense  quantities  of  coffee,  bringing  the  average  for  a 
large  portion  of  them  up  to  a  pound  a  week,  many  men 
taking  much  more  than  that.  The  result  is  a  form  of  neu¬ 
rosis,  in  which  the  nerves  are  disturbed  iu  a  degree  and 
manner  approaching  that  which  accompanies  delirium 
tremens.  Intoxication  is  followed  by  gloom  and  sleepless¬ 
ness,  and  about  all  the  disorders  characteristic  of  acute 
nervous  derangement,  added  to  a  hate  for  work.  As  iu 
the  use  of  alcohol  or  opium,  temporary  relief  can  be  had 
by  more  and  stronger  coffee,  by  tinctures  of  coffee  formed 
by  crushing  the  berries  in  spirits ;  but  the  cure  of  a  con¬ 
firmed  coffee  drunkard  is  next  to  unknown,  unless  the 
final  change  to  pure  alcoholism  be  counted  as  a  cure. 
Troubles  of  this  nature  are  said  to  be  much  more  widely 
spread  than  one  would  think  from  the  immediate  evidence.” 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  lactoseriue  coffee  described  by  our 
correspondent  last  week  will  be  doubly  valuable. 

Paying  for  Pedigrees.— A  friend  of  mine  says  he  bought 
a  dog  some  years  ago,  in  the  following  manner :  He  wanted 
a  first-class  animal  with  a  good  pedigree.  The  pedigree 
was  of  no  importance  except  that  it  indicated  individual 
excellence.  The  dog  was  not  to  be  used  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  at  all.  An  animal  was  offered  for  $25  without  any 
other  guarantee  than  that  it  was  well  bred.  For  $50  the 
purchaser  could  have  the  dog  and  a  certified  pedigree. 
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The  intrinsic  value  of  the  dog  was  thus  considered  about 
half  its  value  for  breeding  purposes.  Now,  after  this  ex¬ 
perience,  my  friend  wants  to  buy  a  Jersey  cow  and  hopes 
to  practice  the  same  plan.  He  wants  a  family  cow,  and 
will  never  think  of  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Naturally,  he 
wants  a  cow  with  ancestors  that  have  been  successful  as 
milk  and  butter  makers.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the 
difference  between  intrinsic  value  and  breeding  value.  He 
expects  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  Jersey  breeder  similar 
to  that  made  with  the  dog-breeder.  His  belief  is  that 
many  breeders  of  pure-bred  cattle  will  make  the  distinc 
tion  because  they  cannot  sell  all  their  cows  at  breeding 
prices,  while  it  would  not  do  to  sell  .choice  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  at  “  intrinsic  ”  prices. 

Living  on  Little.— Most  writers  on  “  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  ”  contrast  the  living  expenses  of  the  present 
farmer  with  the  similar  expenses  incurred  by  his  father  or 
grandfather.  Those  of  us  who  live  near  foreigners  who 
run  market  gardens  or  small  farms  know  how  little  is 
spent  for  food  in  these  families.  But  even  these  men  do 
not  succeed  in  cutting  down  their  family  expenses  as 
closely  as  do  the  lower  class  of  French-Canadians.  One 
who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  habits  of  these 
curious  people  furnishes  the  following  account  of  their 
food  and  table  habits : 

“The  first  meal  of  the  day  consists  of  a  platter  of 
skimmed  and  sour  milk,  in  equal  proportions,  with  buck¬ 
wheat  bread  broken  and  soaked  in  the  milk.  Dinner  is 
served  shortly  before  midday,  the  bili-of-fare  comprising 
pea  soup,  in  which  pork  has  been  boiled  with  green  herbs. 
The  pork  is  generally  eaten  with  molasses.  The  dessert  is 
a  bowl  of  new  and  sour  milk,  mixed  with  the  bread,  as  for 
the  morning  meal,  but  they  add  maple  sugar  at  this  re¬ 
past.  All  their  soups,  meats  and  stews  are  served  in  one 
large  dish,  a  la  gamelle,  which  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  table.  They  break  their  pieces  of  bread,  drop  them  in 
the  main  dish,  and  then  scoop  them  out  with  spoon  or 
fork  till  the  appetite  is  satisfied.  This  custom  is  called 
saucez,  and  the  parent  is  heard  now  and  then  saying  to  a 
child  whose  appetite  is  flagging,  ‘Sauce  done,  mon  cher' — 
•  Dip  in,  my  dear.’  After  dinner  all  take  a  nap,  including 
the  servants.  Supper  brings  more  new  and  sour  milk,  cold 
potatoes  and  the  remains  of  the  pork  from  the  dinner. 
Near  the  coast  plenty  of  fish  is  eaten.  Occasionally  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  hot  water  and  toast,  under  the  name  of  coffee,  is 
served.  On  a  Sunday  they  enlarge  their  dietarv.  treating 
themselves  at  breakfast  to  thick  pancakes,  crepes,  made 
of  wheaten  flour  and  milk,  cooked  with  butter,  and  eaten 
with  maple  sugar  or  molasses.  Another  article  of  indul¬ 
gence  is  roast  pork,  the  drippings  of  which  are  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  them,  aud  also  a  stew  of  pigs’  feet.  In  sum¬ 
mer  they  seldom  eat  meat,  but  they  use  it  in  winter  when 
game  is  abundant.  When  they  kill  cattle  and  pigs 
for  market  they  often  keep  certain  portions  for  family 
use,  which  they  bury  in  the  snow  and  dig  up  as  wanted.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  people  succeed  admirably  in 
“  living  on  what  they  cannot  sell.”  As  railroads  and 
newspapers  come  nearer  to  them,  however,  the  young 
people  become  tired  of  this  simple  life  and  demand  some¬ 
thing  better.  I  have  often  wondered  what  such  farmers 
seek  as  investments  for  their  money.  In  my  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  there  are  many  Germans  and  Hollanders  who 
make  money  every  year.  Coffee,  rye  bread,  vegetables, 
pork  and  soup  meats  constitute  their  food.  They  are 
always  well  and  strong,  and,  as  a  class,  make  money  and 
save  it.  They  do  not  seem  inclined  to  invest  their  money 
in  land,  but  seem  to  prefer  to  keep  it  in  cash  either  at 
home  or  in  bank. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  STABLE 
MANURES. 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
IMPROVED  AGRICULTURE,  ETC.  * 

W.  F.  TABOR. 

( Continued .) 

Is  It  Corn  ? — What  does  corn  require?  100  bushels  of 
corn  and  the  stalks  take  of  potash,  180  pouuds ;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  79  pounds ;  and  of  nitrogen,  81  pounds.  A  ton 
of  stable  manure  supplies  of  potash,  10  pouuds ;  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  4  pounds  ;  aud  of  nitrogen,  8  pounds.  There¬ 
fore  it  would  take  18  tons  of  stable  manure  to  supply  the 
required  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  but  this 
would  give  an  excess  of  04  pounds  of  nitrogen.  This  is  as¬ 
suming  that  all  these  elements  are  available ;  but  they  are 
not,  because  they  will  not  all  be  rendered  soluble  iu  the 
time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  therefore, 
nearly  twice  the  quantity  must  be  supplied  to  insure  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  if  the  soil  did  not  previously  con¬ 
tain  it. 

What  Does  the  Potato  Crop  Want  ?— 100  bushels  and 
tops  take  of  potash,  179  pounds ;  phosphoric  acid,  52  pounds; 
nitrogen,  22X  pounds.  Now  if  you  apply  stable  manure  to 
the  potato  crop  in  order  to  give  sufficient  potash,  you  will 
furnish  an  excess  of  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
over  500  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  giving  144  pouuds,  where 
only  22fi  pounds  are  required,  and  the  excess  is  not 
only  lost,  but  the  cause  of  a  positive  damage  to  the  crop, 
producing  excessive  growth  of  tops  at  the  expense  of  the 
tuber  as  well  as  liability  to  scab  aud  rot. 

Let  Us  Take  Wheat.— Twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
and  the  straw  take  of  potash,  36  pounds;  phosphoric  acid, 
27  pounds;  and  of  nitrogen,  52  pouuds.  To  supply  the 
potash  for  this  crop  about  four  tons  of  stable  mauure  will 
be  required,  but  this  supplies  only  oue-fourth  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  needed  and  but  little  over  one-half  of  the 
nitrogen ;  therefore,  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  crop 
you  must  apply  about  four  times  the  above  quantity,  or 
16  tons.  I  am  buying  about  250  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
year,  and  though  I  have  to  haul  it  only  about  oue  mile,  it 
costs  me  about  $1.50  per  ton,  which  I  thiuk  is  as  low  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  (In  the  analysis  here  given  it  is  rated  at 
$2.23  per  ton). 

You  will  remember  that  to  grow  10J  bushels  of  corn  aud 
the  stalks  required  18  tons  of  stable  mauure.  Now  we 
will  assume  that  the  average  corn  crop  of  D  .itchess  County 
is  50  bushels  per  acre.  Two  acres  would,  therefore,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  the  100  bushels  of  corn.  Who  will  say  t^gf 
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the  average  corn  land  of  Dutchess  County  will  grow  50 
bushels  per  acre  with  the  application  of  but  nine  tons  of 
manure  to  the  acre  ?  Assuming  that  it  will,  can  we  supply 
the  necessary  food  to  grow  the  crop  more  cheaply  ?  Eight 
tons  of  manure  containing  eight  pounds  to  the  ton  will 
provide  all  the  nitrogen  required  for  the  100  bushels  of 
corn  and  stalks.  These  eight  tons  give  us  32  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  80  pounds  of  potash,  leaving  47  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  100  pounds  of  potash  to  be  supplied. 

Now  For  Results.— In  the  first  instance  it  took  18  tons 
of  manure  at  $2,  or  $36  for  the  two  acres.  In  the  last,  it 
took  10  tons  of  manure  at  $2,  equal  to  $20 ;  47  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  at  12  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $5.64  ;  and 
100  pounds  of  potash  at  4X  cents,  or  $4.50,  making  in  all 
$30.14.  Balance  in  favor  of  the  latter,  $5.86.  You  may  say 
there  are  elements  in  the  manure  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  True,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  supplied  in  the  form  of  chemical  fertilizers  are 
all  available  for  the  uses  of  the  crop,  while  the  fertilizers 
in  the  manure  are  not,  and  cannot  be  used  by  the  crop ; 
therefore  the  combined  stable  manure  and  chemical  fertil¬ 
izer  furnish  more  food  for  the  plant  at  less  cost  than  all 
stable  manure.  Now,  in  this  illustration  I  have  taken  a 
crop  that  can  assimilate  and  use  stable  manure  better  than 
most  others,  because  it  is  a  gross  feeder  and  one  that  de¬ 
rives  much  of  its  food  from  the  atmosphere. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  rule  to  potatoes :  Three  tons  of 
stable  manure  will  supply  all  the  nitrogen  needed  for  100 
bushels  and  tops.  This  leaves  to  be  supplied  in  chemicals 
60  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  150  pounds  of  potash.  If 
nothing  but  stable  manure  is  used,  it  will  take  18  tons  to 
supply  the  necessary  amount  of  potash  for  the  crop:  18 
tons  at  $2  equal  $36.  Or  three  tons  at  $2  equal  $6 ;  60 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  at  12  cents  equal  $7.20  :  150 
pounds  of  potash  at  4K  cents  equal  $6.75— $19  95.  Balance 
in  its  favor,  $16.05.  Not  only  is  there  a  saving  of  almost 
half  in  manures,  but  I  know  from  repeated  trials  of  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers  In  growing  potatoes,  both  in  combination 
with  stable  manure  and  alone,  that  there  is  a  gain  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  freedom  from  scab  and  rot.  I  have  raised  four 
successive  crops  of  potatoes  on  the  same  ground  by  the  use 
of  Mapes’s  Potato  Fertilizer,  alone,  and  all  were  excellent 
in  quality.  The  past  season  (1889)  I  raised  a  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  that,  to  my  mind,  fully  substantiates  every  position  I 
have  taken  in  this  article.  I  grew,  in  90  days  from  plant- 
ihg,  103  bushels  on  38X  square  rods  of  ground,  being  at  the 
rate  of  427  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think  they  would  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  500  bushels  per  acre  had  they  been 
left  to  attain  full  growth.  The  ground  had  been  cropped 
for  two  seasons  previously  with  onions,  to  which  both 
stable  manure  and  Mapes’s  Onion  Fertilizer  had  been  ap¬ 
plied.  The  soil  was  made  as  deep,  fine  and  light  as  its 
character  would  admit,  it  being  naturally  a  stiff,  slaty 
clay. 

Trenches  were  made  with  a  two-horse  plow  three  feet 
apart ;  the  potatoes  were  dropped  and  covered  lightly  with 
earth,  and  Mapes’s  potato  manure  was  scattered  in  the 
trenches  at  the  rate  of  2,400  pounds  per  acre.  The  trenches 
were  partly  filled  by  drawing  a  light  harrow  lengthwise  of 
the  rows,  and  again  when  the  vines  were  coming  up,  making 
and  keeping  the  ground  level.  Here  was  a  combination 
of  conditions  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  minds  of  its  readers  as  necessary  to  produce 
such  results.  1.  The  application  of  such  manures  and  in 
such  form  as  the  crop  requires — something  soluble  and 
available  for  immediate  use  aud  sufficient  to  insure  a  full 
and  complete  growth.  2.  A  thorough  commingling  and 
mixing  of  the  mineral  and  manurial  elements  in  the  soil, 
until  the  latter  has  become  fluely  pulverized. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Dishorning  a  Vicious  Cow.  “  Feeding  ”  a  Calf  from 

Birth. 

L.  V.,  Farmville,  N.  C. — 1.  I  have  a  very  valuable  milk 
cow  that  is  dangerous  to  have  near  the  lot  on  account  of 
hooking  propensities.  How  near  her  head  will  it  be  safe 
for  me  to  saw  off  her  horns  ?  Will  there  be  much  bleeding 
and  will  the  bleeding  be  hard  to  stop  ?  2.  I  have  a  cow 
that  will  drop  a  calf  about  August  15,  and  I  desire  to  re¬ 
move  the  calf  from  the  cow  as  soon  as  dropped  and  milk 
the  cow  without  allowing  the  calf  to  suck.  How  can  I 
teach  the  young  calf  to  drink  milk  and  how  should  the 
little  thing  be  fed  in  addition  to  the  milk  ?  How  long  Will 
it  take  the  cow  to  so  forget  her  calf  as  not  to  hold  her  milk 
back  for  it  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  horns  of  a  cow  may  be  removed  without 
difficulty  in  the  manner  following  :  Fix  the  head  by  means 
of  ropes  to  a  strong  bar  in  sucfi.a  manner  that  the  horns 
can  be  reached  easily.  This  is  best  done  by  putting  the 
head  of  the  animal  in  a  p^ir  of  stanchions  with  a  bar  under 
the  throat  and  another  over  the  neck  aud  binding  it 
firmly.  A  narrow-bladed,  sharp  saw,  like  that  used  by  a 
butcher  or  a  common  hack  saw,  is  used.  The  hair  around 
the  bottom  of  the  horn  is  plastered  down  or  held  back  in 
some  way,  so  that  the  horn  can  be  cut  close  to  the  skin  so 
as  to  leave  no  stub,  but  a  smooth  surface  even  with  the 
skin.  This  insures  the  best  and  quickest  healing.  The 
horn  is  then  cut  off,  and  the  operation  causes  very  little 
bleeding.  The  hair  is  then  matted  with  some  tar  over  the 
wound,  and  a  tar  plaster  is  fixed  over  it.  Each  horn  is  cut 
iu  tne  same  manner.  If  the  bleeding  is  unexpectedly  pro- 
luse,  it  need  not  be  regarded,  as  a  clot  will  soon  be  formed 
and  the  bleeding  will  then  cease.  No  effort  need  be  made 


to  stop  the  bleeding,  unless  it  be  thought  best  to  apply  a 
bunch  of  lint,  dusted  with  powdered  sulphate  of  iron  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  it, as  a  styptic,  and  binding  this  on  the  head. 
Healing  progresses  favorably,  and  the  skin  grows  over  the 
wound.  Old  animals  are  apt  to  bleed  more  than  young 
ones  in  some  cases;  but  it  is  unusual  for  any  trouble  to 
occur  from  this  cause.  The  operation  should  be  deferred 
until  the  weather  is  cool  and  danger  from  flies  no  longer 
exists ;  although  with  proper  care  the  operation  may  be 
performed  any  time,  for  a  cloth  being  bound  over  the  head 
and  smeared  with  tar  will  prevent  trouble  from  the  flies. 

2.  If  the  calf  is  removed  from  the  cow  before  it  has  sucked, 
the  cow  will  evince  no  trouble  on  account  of  the  loss.  The 
calf  should  be  moved  out  of  hearing  of  the  cow,  but  it  will 
be  quiet  and  make  no  noise  if  it  is  removed  within  an  hour 
or  two  after  its  birth.  To  feed  a  young  calf  proceed  as 
follows  :  Put  the  calf  in  a  small  pen  ;  take  the  milk  in  a 
light  pail  while  it  is  warm  and  fresh  from  the  cow,  hold 
the  pail  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  right  hold  the  calf’s 
head  over  the  nose,  dip  the  fingers  in  the  milk  and  put 
them  in  the  calf’s  mouth  until  it  begins  to  suck.  Some¬ 
times  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  the  pail  on  the  floor  and 
dip  up  milk  with  the  left  hand  and  pour  it  into  the  calf’s 
mouth.  As  soon  as  the  calf  sucks  the  first  two  fingers  put 
in  its  mouth,  gently  press  its  head  down  to  the  milk  and 
let  it  suck  the  milk  between  the  fingers,  which  should  be 
spread  a  little  to  make  a  passage  for  the  milk.  Stand  with 
the  face  towards  the  calf’s  head,  on  the  left  side  of  it,  and 
keep  it  pressed  on  one  side  of  the  pen  in  a  corner,  so  that 
it  cannot  break  away.  Thus  proceed  with  patience,  and  in 
a  gentle  manner,  until  the  calf  begins  to  understand 
what  is  being  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  sucks 
some  of  the  milk,  let  it  rest  to  breathe,  and 
then  take  some  more  milk.  It  will  be  a  very 
stupid  calf  that  will  not  learn  in  three  or  four  lessons  to 
drink  without  its  head  being  held.  After  the  second  lesson 
the  fingers  may  be  slipped  out  of  the  mouth  and  the  calf 
will  probably  go  on  drinking ;  if  not,  the  fingers  must  be 
used  again.  A  calf  needs  no  food  but  milk  until  it  is  a 
month  old.  After  the  fourth  day,  skimmed  milk  warmed 
to  the  heat  of  new  milk  may  be  given,  and  four  quarts  at 
a  meal  morning  and  night  will  be  enough.  The  quantity 
may  be  increased  gradually  after  that  time,  and  some 
oats  or  corn  meal  may  be  given  to  it ;  when  two  weeks  old 
the  calf  may  be  tethered  in  a  grass  lot  and  in  time  will  eat 
grass.  While  the  calf  is  learning  to  drink  it  Is  best  to  put 
a  strap  around  its  neck  and  tie  it  so  as  to  have  it  under 
control,  and  it  is  best  to  keep  it  tied  when  out-of-doors, 
giving  it  line  enough  to  feed  on  the  grass.  When  the  calf 
is  taken  from  the  cow  in  this  way  there  is  no  trouble 
about  holding  back  the  milk.  The  method  is  so  con¬ 
venient  and  contributes  so  much  to  the  docility  of  the 
calves,  and  avoids  all  the  usual  vices  of  cows  so  effectually 
that  it  should  prevail  in  all  dairies  and  with  all  cows  and 
calves.  When  the  cows  become  used  to  it,  the  calves  may 
be  kept  in  pens  in  the  cow  stable,  «r  in  a  yard  near  the 
cow-yard,  as  the  cows  soon  learn  that  tne  calves  are  all 
right  and  are  getting  good  care,  and  they  are  not  at  all 
uneasy. 

A  Poor  Downing  Mulberry. 

L.  H.,  Louisville,  K}/. — Some  years  ago  I  got  a  specimen 
of  the  Downing  Everbearing  Mulberry.  The  first  year  it 
came  into  bearing  the  berries  were  not  over  half  an  inch 
long  aud  all  fell  off  before  they  were  ripe.  Second  year, 
ditto.  This  year  eight  berries  attained  a  length  of  IX  inch, 
curled  up  into  the  shape  of  a  sausage  and  ripened,  but  not 
to  perfection;  but  one  set  of  berries  grew  and  that  on  this 
year’s  growth.  Why  should  this  thing  be  called  Everbear¬ 
ing?  Is  my  specimen  true  to  name? 

ANSWERED  BY  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

We  do  not  understand  what  the  difficulty  is  with  the 
mulberry  described  in  this  letter.  We  have  fruiting  upon 
our  grounds  several  varieties  of  mulberries,  and  this  year 
we  have  been  impressed  more  than  ever  with  their  value, 
and  do  not  think  this  fruit  is  fully  appreciated;  the  variety 
that  we  esteem  most  is  the  New  American;  we  have  also  a 
seedling  which  is  valuable.  Should  the  tree  referred  to 
continue  to  yield  unsatisfactorily,  we  would  recommend 
destroying  it  aud  planting  another.  The  mulberry  grows 
rapidly,  and  bears  early,  abundantly  and  regularly. 

Some  Cheese  Questions. 

S.  E.  H.,  Oreeley,  Colorado.— Why  are  the  factory 
cheeses  bandaged  ?  Is  it  best  that  every  cheese  should  be 
bandaged  ?  How  is  the  cloth  best  fastened  on  ?  What 
kind  of  cloth  is  used  ?  How  should  the  cheeses  be  treated 
in  the  winter  to  keep  them  at  their  best  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

The  factory  cheeses  are  bandaged  to  keep  them  in  shape, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  large,  heavy  cheeses,  as 
their  weight  would  cause  them  to  spread  too  much  on  the 
shelves,  and  the  top  would  be  likely  to  crack.  With  small 
family  cheeses  made  to  weigh  from  eight  to  10  pounds, 
there  is  no  need  of  bandaging.  There  is  a  patent  hoop  which 
applies  the  bandage,  so  that  it  is  pressed  on  to  the  cheese  ; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  this  for  small  family  cheeses  ;  but 
if  S.  E.  H.  wishes  to  bandage  his  cheeses  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  pin  a  bandage  of  thin  muslin  loosely  around  each 
when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  press,  and  in  a  day  or  so 
the  spreading  of  the  cheese  will  make  the  bandage  tight.  I 
use  five  cent  muslin  for  bandages  when  I  use  any,  but  this 
year  I  did  not  bandage  at  all.  It  the  muslin  is  thin  one 
must  lay  a  fold  in  the  ends  so  as  to  have  it  double  where 
the  ends  come  together,  or  the  pins  will  tear  out  when  the 
strain  comes  on  the  stuff.  The  only  difficulty  any  novice 
will  meet  in  taking  care  of  a  cheese  while  it  is  curing,  is 
in  keeping  the  cheese-fly  from  it,  and  the  safest  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  the  shelves  protected  with  thin  muslin. 
After  the  cheese  is  well  cured  and  has  formed  a  good  rind, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  fly,  aud  there  is  not  much 
work  in  taking  care  of  it;  but  it  is  best  to  turn  the  cheeses 


over  and  rub  them  once  a  week  during  warm  weather. 
They  may  be  boxed  for  winter  and  kept  where  they  will 
not  freeze,  anywhere  the  mice  will  not  find  them,  or  they 
may  be  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes. 

Raising  Early  Potatoes. 

S.  IF.  H.,  Kewanee,  Ill.—l.  I  have  an  acre  of  good  black 
loam,  moist,  but  not  wet ;  if  I  could  raise  on  it  potatoes 
for  market  by  June  15  to  20,  I  could  get  $1.50  per  bushel 
for  them.  Can  The  Rural  tell  me  how  to  do  so  ?  2.  Is  it 
best  to  plow  and  harrow  the  land  in  the  fall  and  to  plow  it 
again  in  the  spring  ?  3.  How  deep  should  the  potatoes  be 
planted?  4.  Will  shallow  planting  produce  earlier  pota¬ 
toes  than  deep  ?  5.  Should  I  plant  as  soon  as  the  frost  Is 
out  of  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  friend  need  scarcely  hope  to  raise  the 
earliest  potatoes  in  a  cold  soil.  Early  Ohio  is,  where  it 
succeeds,  the  earliest  potato  we  know  of.  In  many  places, 
however,  it  does  not  yield  heavily.  2.  Yes.  it  is  best  to 
plow  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring,  unless  a  growth 
of  clover  or  grass  is  turned  under  in  the  fall.  3.  If  the  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  four  to  five  inches  ;  if  a  clayey  loam,  three 
inches.  4.  Our  experiments  have  shown  no  difference. 
5.  Not  necessarily  “as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,”  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over. 
Farmers  rarely  plant  too  early  for  the  earliest  crop,  and  it 
is,  in  the  long  run,  profitable  to  take  a  little  risk.  Never 
plant  in  a  wet  soil. 

Prepare  the  land  thoroughly.  Cultivate  shallow  (with 
out  hilling  up)  as  long  as  possible.  Use  a  liberal  quantity 
of  high-grade  potato  fertilizers — say,  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

R.  L.  R.,  Lima,  Ohio. — There  are  about  three  acres  of 
land  around  the  oil-wells  on  my  farm,  that  are  saturated  to 
such  an  extent  with  crude  petroleum  that  nothing  will 
grow  there.  This  ground  before  it  was  soaked  with  oil,  was 
composed  of  rich,  black  soil  and  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
use  it  is  therefore  a  considerable  loss  to  me.  Can  any¬ 
thing  make  this  lot  as  good  as  ever;  or  will  it  ever  be  all 
right  ? 

ANS. — If  the  saturation  of  the'soil  is  probably  permanent, 
it  does  not  seem  that  any  practicable  remedy  can  be  avail¬ 
able  to  redeem  it.  In  that  case  you  have  clearly  a  remedy 
against  the  persons  who  have  caused  the  oil  to  overflow  on 
your  land.  If  the  trouble  can  be  prevented  in  future,  it  is 
probable  that  a  heavy  dressing  of  unleached  wood  ashes 
would  be  of  service  as  producing  a  soluble  soap  which 
would  be  cairied  into  the  soil  by  the  rains  and  thus  got  rid 
of.  It  might  be  suggested  that  a  part  of  it  be  thus 
treated  and  another  part  be  liberally  dressed  with  fresh  air- 
slaked  lime. 

T.  M.  IF.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— On  page  479  of  The  Rural 
I  see  an  article  entitled  “Bottling  Milk  for  Sale.”  The 
writer  says:  “  The  evening  milk  was  set  in  the  bottles  in 
a  cold  water  tank  as  they  were  filled ;  the  morning  milk 
was  distributed  at  once.  Both  of  the  milks  became  sour 
prematurely.”  1.  When  the  bottles  were  placed  in  the 
cold-water  tank,  how  near  the  tops  of  the  bottles  did  the 
water  come,  or  were  they  completely  submerged  ?  2.  Was 
the  morning  milk  placed  in  the  cold  water,  or  was  it  de¬ 
livered  without  cooling  ? 

"Ans. — Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  the  author  of  the  article,  says  : 

“  The  bottles  were  completely  submerged  in  the  water ; 
the  morning  milk  was  delivered  without  any  cooling.” 

S.  McF.,  Fosterville,  Tenn. — I  wish  to  seed  to  clover 
and  wheat  a  piece  of  land  that  has  been  under  wheat  and 
corn  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  without  anything 
having  been  done  to  keep  up  the  fertility.  Will  it  pay  to 
buy  some  fertilizer  for  it  ?  What  will  it  need  for  wheat 
and  how  much  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  no  doubt  it  will  pay  you.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
way  would  be  this  :  Drill  in  with  the  seed  when  sown 
about  200  pounds  per  acre  of  high-grade  complete  fertilizer, 
or  use  200  pounds  of  bone  and  100  of  muriate  of  potash. 
Then  in  the  early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  ready  to 
renew  its  growth,  sow  broadcast  not  less  than  400  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  high  grade  complete  fertilizer.  We  must 
avoid  wasting  nitrogen. 

J.  H.,  (No  address). — 1.  Is  vaccination  a  sure  preven¬ 
tive  of  small  pox  ?  2.  Is  there  danger  of  inoculating 

another  disease  when  “  pure  virus  ”  is  used  ? 

Ans. — 1.  According  to  the  views  of  some  of  our  best 
medical  authorities,  we  answer  “no.”  2.  Not  if  the  virus 
is  “pure”;  but  how  can  it  be  known  “positively”  that 
the  virus  is  pure  ? 

F.  C.,  North  Urbana,  N.  Y.— Is  there  any  market  for 
Golden-rod  ? 

ANS. — We  are  not  aware  there  is  any  sale  for  it. 

H.  G  AT.,  Schell  City,  Mo. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  set  apple 
trees  one  rod  apart  and  after  the  trees  crowd  each  other  to 
gradually  thin  them  out  to  two  rods  apart  each  way  ?  2.  I 
have  some  little  seedling  chestnut  trees  from  seed  this 
spring,  can  I  bud  them  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  might  do  to  set  apple  trees  one  rod  apart,  and 
then  thin  out  to  two  rods  when  they  crowd,  if  a  man  has 
backbone  enough  to  cut  or  thin  at  the  proper  time.  2.  We 
have  not  been  sufficiently  successful  in  budding  the  chest¬ 
nut  to  recommend  the  practice. 

M.  L>.  B.,  Nashville,  Indiana. — Of  what  use  are  the 
seeds  of  the  wistaria;  where  and  at  what  price  can  they  be 
bought  ?  Does  the  editor  know  the  Abundance  Blum  ? 
and  is  it  what  it  is  recommended  to  be  by  J.  T.  Lovett? 

Ans.— Merely  to  grow  seedlings.  We  find  them  in 
Vaughan’s  and  Thorburn’s  catalogues.  Price  Wistaria 
frutescens  20  cents  per  ounce;  W.  Sinensis,  50  cents.  We 
are  trying  the  Abundance,  It  has  not  fruited  yet. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB - DISCUSSION. 

Cassius  M.  Clay  on  Trusts. 

Cassius  Marcellus  Clay,  Whitehall, 
Ky— Tn  TheR.  N.-Y.  of  July  26, 1  find  the 
following: 

“Another  Trust  has  collapsed;  but 
strongly  as  farmers  are  opposed  to  such  or¬ 
ganizations.  thev  will  hardly  rejoice  at  the 
downfall  of  this.  Tt  was  a  water  melon 
trust  which  was  started  in  Georgia  and 
ruined  in  Chicago.  It  was  to  handle  the 
enormous  melon  crop  of  the  Southern 
State.  The  melons  were  to  be  shipped  to 
duly  accredited  agents  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  Northwest,  and  were  to  be  sold 
wholesale  at  auction.  The  plan  did  not 
suit  the  ideas  of  the  local  dealers  in  the 
Windy  City,  and  they  ouickly  formed  a 
countercombination.  When  the  first 
Georgia  melons  were  put  up  for  sale,  there 
was  but  one  bid  for  the  entire  lot — a  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  one,  too— and  the  melons  had 
to  go  at  that.  Then  the  trust  smashers 
divided  the  shipment  among  themselves 
and  charged  full  prices  to  small  dealers,  re¬ 
alizing  an  immense  profit.  The  plan  was 
adopted  elsewhere  also,  and  as  an  inevitable 
result  the  melon  trust  ceased  to  exist.  Of 
course  there’s  a  moral  to  this  story — what 
is  it  ?” 

If  The  Rural  dares  to  publish  it,  I  will 
answer.  “The  National  Government  must 
own  the  railroads  ” — as  Russia  does— and 
run  them  as  it  does  the  Posh  office.  The 
attempt  to  control  the  railroad  power — 
which  owns  the  Government — is  like  at¬ 
tempting  to  lift  one’s-sclf  by  pulling  on  his 
boots.  We  are  not  fighting  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  Republic,  but  for  its  restoration. 
The  railroads  own  a  key  to  every  one’s 
chest — rich  and  poor.  Every  American  is 
in  a  state  of  siege.  He  can  neither  go  out  nor 
into  “  his  castle,”  nor  carry  any  thing  in  or 
out  without  the  order  or  permission  of  the 
railroad  powers.  I  paid  $26  to  the  railroad 
powers  to  carry  a  sheep  and  crib  to  Louisi¬ 
ana — weight,  say,  300  pounds.  My  buyer 
was  forced  to  pay  it.  Neither  I  nor  he  had 
any  remedy.  From  Louisiana  I  ordered,  as 
usual,  my  barrel  of  sugar — say  300  pounds. 
It  cost  me  (for  a  trip  of  about  1,000  miles), — 
freight  to  Louisville  — $1.  From  Louisville 
here — say,  100  miles — it  cost  me  by  rail  $1, 
just  as  much  as  for  the  1,000  miles  by  water. 

I  have  been  breeding  and  selling  beef 
cattle  for  over  half  acentury,  and  June  was 
and  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  sell.  The 
animals  weigh  about  1,700  pounds  each, 
are  in  first-rate  order,  and  the  foreign  de¬ 
mand  is  greater  this  year  than  last,  and 
last  year  it  was  greater  than  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  have  not  had  a  bid  on  them  from 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Every  day 
I  lose  money.  About  November  the  rail¬ 
road  power  will  send  a  buyer  and  take  them 
at  its  own  figures,  and  by  this  system  I  am 
ruined.  I  have  paid  with  others  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  $500,000  to  railroads,  and,  though  living 
one  mile  from  a  turnpike  leading  to  a  rail¬ 
road  station,  I  am  not  able,  five  months  in 
the  year,  to  drive  a  wheeled  carriage  at  all. 
During  the  past  week  I  have  been  working 
the  road  (one-half  of  the  mile)  to  Foxtown 
at  my  own  expense.  And  yet  I  pay  a  coun¬ 
ty-tax  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the 
half  million  of  dollars  paid  to  the  railroad 
power. 

The  whole  property,  real  and  personal,  in 
Madison  County  is  valued  at  about 
$7,000,000.  In  Clark  County  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  800  voters  who  only  own  $40 
worth  of  property  which  can  be  taxed.  The 
railroad  powers  can  go  into  Clark  County, 
and  by  bribery  and  corruption  take  the 
last  dollar  (legally)  of  every  citizen  without 
doing  anything  whatever  in  return  for  this 
robbery.  After  all  this,  I  have  to  pay  for 
the  “water-melon  trust”  and  all  other 
trusts  and  legalized  robberies.  I  declare 
that  I  am  no  longer  a  freeman:  and  that  in 
no  true  sense  is  this  a  Republic.  To  day 
this  is  the  worst  “  government  on  earth.” 
And  so  I  might  write  volumes  upon  this 
usurpation.  But  the  journals  of  large  cir¬ 
culation,  so  far  as  I  know  (except  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  New  York)  belong  to  the  rail¬ 
road  power!  “Who  shall  deliver  us  from 
this  death  ?”  I  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  publish 
this  paper  without  erasion,  and  I  pray  all 
lovers  of  Law,  Liberty  and  Light  every¬ 
where  to  place  it  before  the  people. 

The  New  Morrill  Bill. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  President  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.— A  short  editorial 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  investigate 
the  agricultural  colleges  before  Congress 
increases  their  endowments,  as  proposed 
by  the  Morrill  Senate  Bill.  My  own  idea 
would  be  to  limit  the  new  gifts  as  care¬ 
fully  as  need  be  to  secure  their  proper 
use.  To  aid  The  Rural,  however,  in  the 
proposed  investigation,  I  propose  to  come 
into  court  without  summons  and  give  the 
facts  in  regard  to  one  of  these  colleges. 

1.  Intent  oe  the  Law  of  1862.—“  What’s 
in  a  name  ?”  I  will  not  re-quote  the  oft- 
quoted  law,  but  simply  call  attention  to 


the  fact  that  the  popular  name  “  agri¬ 
cultural  ”  college  is  partial  and  hence  mis¬ 
leading.  Three  things,  not  one  alone,  are 
named  in  the  organic  law,  viz.,  agricul¬ 
ture,  mechanic  arts  and  military  tactics, 
and  also  “such  branches  of  learning”  as 
are  related  to  them.  The  name  “  agricul 
tural  ”  used  alone  is  therefore  as  mislead¬ 
ing  as  that  of  “  mechanical  ”  or  '  ‘  military” 
would  be.  The  course  of  study  should  be 
in  a  high  and  broad  sense  industrial,  and 
should  lead  largely  to  the  industrial  call¬ 
ings.  On  this  point  most  of  us  agree. 

2.  Results  of  our  Courses  of  Study.— 
“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Of 
our  regular  classical  colleges  nearly  all  the 
graduates,  at  least  until  very  recently, 
have  entered  the  professional,  clerical  and 
commercial  callings,  scarcely  two  per  cent, 
entering  agriculture,  except  when  driven 
by  ill-health  (as  I  was  myself),  and  about 
the  same  per  cent,  entering  the  mechanical 
and  strictly  industrial  callings.  These 
figures  are  pretty  carefully  collected  down 
to  about  1875,  when  the  “agricultural” 
colleges  really  began  to  work  and  exert 
an  influence  on  the  older  colleges.  Compare 
with  these  the  figures  from  this  college, 
stemming,  as  it  had  to  do,  this  tide  of  senti¬ 
ment  as  to  what  a  “college”  ought  to  do, 
and  the  still  stronger  tide  of  desire  as  to 
what  parents,  even  farmers,  really  want 
us  to  do  for  their  own  children,  as  well  as 
what  the  students  themselves  want  when 
they  come.  For  abundant  facts,  both 
amusing  and  exasperating,  have  shown  us 
here  that  the  loudest  talkers  and  the 
“  highest  kickers”  even  among  the  farmers, 
as  a  rule,  simply  want  "  the  other  fellow’s 
children  ”  educated  for  the  farm — theirs  for 
the  professions. 

Against  this  unmistakable  tide  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  results  :  More  than  half  of 
our  473  graduates  down  to  1886  entered 
agriculture  and  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries,  including  the  agri¬ 
cultural  professorships,  and  editorships, 
and  less  than  half  entered  the  learned 
professions,  including  law,  medicine, 
theology,  general  teaching,  journal¬ 
ism,  banking  and  all  other  professions  and 
clerical  and  commercial  callings.  Of  those 
who  left  before  graduation  the  per  cent, 
was  about  the  same.  Since  1886  the  per 
cent,  for  the  industries  has  been  larger. 
For  our  “Biennial  Report”  in  1887  and 
again  in  1889  I  took  the  “  statistics  of  in¬ 
tention,”  with  great  care.  The  classes  of 
those  two  years,  including  six  earned  second 
degrees,  graduated  91  members.  The  occu¬ 
pations  distinctly  chosen  at  graduation 
were  as  follows : 

AGRICULURAL,  MECHANICAL  AND  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  CALLINGS  CHOSEN. 


Agriculture  and  horticulture .  16 

Architecture  .  1 

Civil  engineering .  11 

Designing  and  draughting .  1 

Electrical  engineering .  1 

Mechanical  engineering .  4 

Practical  and  manufacturing  chemistry .  6 

Veterinary  medicine  and  surgery .  20 

Total  of  agricultural,  mechanical  and  Industrial 
callings .  60 

In  agricultural,  horticultural  and  veterinary 
science . 36 

PROFESSIONAL,  CLERICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
CALLINGS  CHOSEN. 

Dentistry  (partly  mechanical) .  1 

Law .  8 

Medicine  .  s 

Teaching  (chiefly  ladles)  .  io 

Merchandising .  2 

Total  of  professional,  clerical  and  commercial 
callings .  26 

Not  decided .  5 


That  is,  of  the  decisions  made  at  gradua¬ 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  our  course  of 
study  and  our  college  atmosphere,  almost 
exactly  70  per  cent,  were  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  callings,  and  only  30 
per  cent,  for  the  professions  and  all  the 
clerical  and  commercial  callings.  These 
results  seem  to  me  truly  amazing  in  view 
of  the  results  in  the  regular  classical  col¬ 
leges. 

3.  The  College  Atmosphere.— The  re¬ 
mark  is  as  common  as  it  is  untrue  of  this 
college,  that  many  a  farmer’s  boy  goes  to 
an  agricultural  college  fully  intending  to 
be  a  farmer,  and  the  college  “  atmosphere  ” 
and  college  course  take  all  farm  ideas  out 
of  him.  Now,  our  “Preliminary  Cards” 
to  be  filled  out  by  students  on  entering, 
have  one  question  on  them  that  helps  us  to 
know  the  facts  so  far  as  concerns  us  here. 
The  question  is  this :  “  What  occupation 
in  life  have  you  chosen  ?”  I  have  just 
been  “shuffling”  and  counting  these 
cards.  Of  190  in  the  two  lower  classes  and 
special  students— new  students  this  year — 
only  62  had  chosen  agriculture  and  the  in¬ 
dustries,  that  is,  only  33  per  cent,  had 
chosen  the  industries  on  entering.  But  70 
per  cent,  had  chosen  the  industries  at  grad¬ 
uating.  Therefore,  “the  college  atmos¬ 
phere  ”  converted  37  per  cent,  towards  the 
industries.  If  such  facts  do  not  nail  that 


old  familiar  falsehood,  then  it  must  be 
deathless.  Still  further,  40  per  cent,  of 
these  two  graduating  classes  chose  agricul¬ 
ture  and  horticulture  and  veterinary  prac¬ 
tice  alone.  Some  might,  at  first,  question 
the  agricultural  character  of  veterinary 
practice.  But  all  must  say,  on  further 
thought,  that  in  no  way  could  this  college 
better  promote  the  agricultural  wealth  and 
welfare  of  Iowa  than  by  sending  forth  each 
year  a  band  of  thoroughly  educated  veter¬ 
inarians  to  supplant  quacks,  promote 
health,  prevent  contagion  and  save  life 
among  our  domestic  animals ;  for  these 
animals  constitute  the  bulk  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  and  yearly  money  income  in 
Iowa. 

4.  The  College  Course  and  Expendi¬ 
tures. — Without  going  into  details,  I 
simply  give  the  following  “lump”  facts. 
Of  our  total  National  income  we  expend 
$39,750  per  year  in  teaching,  illustrating 
and  experimenting  concerning  those  sub¬ 
jects  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  re¬ 
quired  in  our  organic  law,  the  land  grant 
jaw  of  1862;  and  $6,050  upon  studies  dis¬ 
tinctly  permitted  by  that  law.  Under  the 
first  head  I  include  such  arts  and  applied 
sciences  as  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock 
breeding,  veterinary  science,  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering,  military  science  and 
tactics  and  domestic  economy  as  explicitly 
required;  and  such  sciences  as  pure  mathe¬ 
matics,  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  geol¬ 
ogy,  physiology,  zoology,  entomology,  com¬ 
parative  anatomy,  pathology  and  political 
and  economic  science,  as  underlying  or 
closely  related  sciences,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quired  implicitly  or  by  implication.  Under 
the  same  head  I  might  justly  include  such 
studies  as  are  needed  to  help  make  students 
intelligent  men  and  women,  and  moral 
and  patriotic  citizens;  as,  for  example, 
English  language  composition,  rhetoric, 
elocution  and  literature,  English  and  gen¬ 
eral  history,  history  of  civilization,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  civics  and  ethics,  including  Sabbath 
sermons  or  ethical  lectures.  Some  might, 
however,  prefer  to  class  these  under  the 
second  general  head,  simply  as  permitted 
though  not  required  by  the  law. 

5.  Permitted  Studies.— “  The  Greek 
and  Latin  business.”  After  requiring  cer¬ 
tain  sciences  and  studies  in  the  line  of 
those  named  above,  the  National  law  of 
1862,  Section  4,  provides  that  “  the  leading 
object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  includ¬ 
ing  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  *  *  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  liberal  and  practical-education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life.” 

Among  such  permitted  studies  this  col¬ 
lege  offers  (not  requires)  one  year  of  Latin 
to  the  gentlemen  and  two  to  the  ladies:  also 
one  year  and  a  half  of  either  French  or 
German.  The  grounds  on  which  this  is 
done  are  partly  as  follows :  Latin  is  taught 
chiefly  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  teaching 
the  general  principles  of  language  and  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  English  words, 
especially  scientific  names  and  terms. 
French,  one  year,  is  required  of  the  en¬ 
gineers  because  much  of  the  best  literature 
of  engineering  is  in  that  language.  Ger¬ 
man  is  offered  especially  to  students  In 
chemical,  physical  and  biological  studies, 
because  much  of  the  best  literature  of 
those  sciences  is  in  that  language.  To  the 
ladies  Latin,  French  and  German  are  offered 
partly  because  teaching  is  as  yet  their  chief 
and  best  paying  “industry,”  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  languages  helps  them  to 
secure  better  high  school  positions.  Greek 
is  not  taught  at  all.  Music  ;  sight  reading 
of  notes  with  the  voice  is  taught  as  an 
excellent  mental  drill,  and  to  fit  students 
for  positions  as  teachers  and  for  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  in  life.  Piano  music  is  an 
extra  The  pupils,  not  the  college  funds, 
pay  for  the  instruction. 

That  this  college  has  held  closely  to  the 
“  leading  object  ”  prescribed  in  its  organic 
law  is  manifest  from  the  above;  also  from 
the  fact  that  while  it  spends  $39,750  annu¬ 
ally  upon  studies  it  spends  only  $400  on 
Latin,  $400  on  French,  $400  on  German  and 
$400  on  music,  $1,600  in  all,  on  the  four 
things  which  though  they  are  “  not  ex¬ 
cluded  ”  in  the  organic  law,  yet  are  often 
classed  by  critics  as  “ornamental,”  “non- 
agricultural,”  “classical,”  etc.,  in  short, 
the  studies  which  constitute  the  chief 
“stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence.” 

One  thing,  however,  is  true  of  our 
students  :  at  graduation  they  are  fitted  for 
work,  and  almost  invariably  soon  find  em¬ 
ployment  that  is  congenial,  useful,  profit 
able  and  honorable.  They  help  to  increase 
our  material  wealth  and  our  social  welfare 

nd  to  advance  our  true  civilization. 


The  Dougal  Gooseberry;  Tree 
Agents. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  inquiry  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  August  2:  “What  is  the  proper  course 
for  The  Rural  to  pursue  in  the  case  of  the 
two  varieties  of  gooseberries  orginated  by 
Jas.  Dougal  ?  ”  I  think  the  Editor  might 
get  the  heirs  interviewed  by  their  post¬ 
master,  express  agent,  bank  cashier,  attor¬ 
ney,  or  some  such  person,  and  thus  get  an 
answer.  Failing  in  this  I  think  he  might 
sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
benfit  of  the  heirs.  Deposit  the  money  in 
some  bank  and  cover  it  into  his  own  or  the 
paper’s  treasury  when  outlawed.  I  am 
much  interested  in  the  recent  discussion 
of  the  “Tree  Agent”  in  The  Rural.  I 
think  he  is  a  necessary  evil.  Although  per¬ 
sonally  I  have  no  use  for  him,  yet  I  can  see 
that  many  nurseries  have.  I  am  aware  that 
the  fraternity  is  looked  down  upon  as  one 
of  moral  lepers  in  many  places,  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  is  not  an  encouragement  for  good 
men  to  engage  In  the  business.  It’s  only 
the  brazen-faced  that  flourish  in  such  an 
atmosphere  :  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  good 
men  might  start  the  business  at  home  where 
they  are  known,  connecting  it,  perhaps, 
with  some  other  business  at  first,  and  grad¬ 
ually  extend  their  operations  as  they  and 
their  stock  become  better  known.  Of 
course  the  tree  agent  often  is  a  nuisance, 
but  not  necessarily  so.  He  ought  to  be  an 
educator  of  the  people  in  horticultural 
matters,  and  as  useful  and  respectable  as 
the  teacher,  doctor  or  lawyer. 


RAISING  CREAM  WITHOUT  ICE. 

Col.  F.  D.  Curtis  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  says  that  the  want  of  ice  or  cold  run¬ 
ning  water  makes  it  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  many  dairymen  to  get  the 
cream  from  their  milk.  Last  winter  at  the 
institutes  it  was  found  that  when  the  milk 
was  diluted  with  water,  and  the  contents 
of  the  glass  can  were  warmed  up  to  100  de¬ 
grees,  and  then  set  in  a  room  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  60  to  70  degrees,  the  cream  would 
all  be  up  within  two  to  three  hours. 

This  summer  at  the  conferences  another 
plan  has  been  tried,  to  wit,  diluting  the 
milk  at  a  temperature  the  same  as  the  at¬ 
mosphere— from  65  to  80  degrees— but  using 
the  coldest  water  attainable.  In  these 
experiments  the  cream  would  be  all  up  in 
less  than  two  hours.  At  some  of  the  insti¬ 
tutes  the  can  was  filled  with  milk  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  65  to  70  degrees,  and  ice  water 
was  put  in.  In  such  cases  the  cream  would 
all  be  up  in  less  than  an  hour,  standing  in 
the  audience  room. 

At  the  Afton  conference  an  experiment 
was  made  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  raising  the  cream  by  the  diluting  pro¬ 
cess.  One  pound  of  milk  was  put  into  a 
glass  can,  and  one  pound  of  water  added. 
The  milk  was  at  a  temperature  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  water  was  drawn  from  the 
well.  The  can  was  set  in  the  open  air,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees.  In  one 
hour  the  cream  was  up.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  farmers  try  the  process  of 
diluting  their  milk  with  the  coldest  water 
obtainable,  and  to  dilute  it  one-half  or  at 
least  one-third,  and  to  put  the  water  in  as 
soon  as  the  cows  were  milked,  while  the 
milk  was  at  its  normal  temperature  of  98 
degrees.  If  from  any  cause  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  much  reduced,  the  milk  should 
be  warmed  up  by  the  addition  of  warm 
water,  and  the  cold  added  afterwards.  Of 
course  this  would  dilute  the  milk  all  the 
more,  and  render  it  not  so  fit  for  use.  By 
straining  and  setting  the  milk  as  soon  as  a 
pailful  was  obtained,  and  adding  the  cold 
water,  a  rapid  rising  of  the  cream  could  be 
obtained. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  small  ves¬ 
sels  be  used  In  which  to  set  milk,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  a  small  quantity  be  put  into 
the  vessels,  as  in  this  way  the  cream  would 
be  more  likely  to  all  get  up  before  souring. 
There  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  as 
much  difference  as  possible  between  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  when  set  and  that 
of  the  water  which  was  put  into  it.  If  the 
milk  could  be  set  in  a  cool  place  or  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  cool  water,  it  would  be  better, 
as  by  so  doing  a  greater  margin  of  temper¬ 
ature  would  be  produced,  and  the  milk 
would  be  made  cooler  and  kept  cooler  a 
longer  time.  When  the  milk  showed  signs 
of  being  coagulated,  the  cream  should  be 
taken  off,  as  there  would  be  no  further  gain 
of  cream.  The  water  warmed  by  the  milk 
—when  water  is  put  about  the  milk— 
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should  be  drawn  off  and  cold  water  put  In 
its  place. 

From  all  the  experiments  Col.  Curtis 
has  made  for  two  years  in  diluting  the  milk 
under  all  sorts  of  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances,  he  feels  assured  that  the  method 
can  be  worked  to  advantage  where  the 
facilities  are  not  complete  for  raising  the 
cream.  The  water  put  into  the  milk  must 
be  pure,  or  the  cream  will  be  tainted  by  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  milk  being 
diluted  is  not  fit  to  use  for  animal  food. 
Col.  Curtis  admits  it  is  reduced  in  value 
according  to  its  volume,  but  it  has  suffered 
no  loss  of  its  nutrients.  The  calves  and 
pigs  must  be  fed  oftener.  If  they  were  fed 
eight  quarts  with  two  feedings,  give  them 
16  quarts  with  four  feedings,  and  they  will 
get  as  much  nutriment  and  it  will  De  more 
evenly  divided  than  before,  and  no  doubt 
they  will  do  better.  A  better  plan,  so  far  as 
the  pigs  are  concerned,  is  to  give  them  the 
same  amount  of  the  diluted  milk  as  of 
the  whole  milk,  and  put  with  it  some 
wheat  middlings.  This  would  be  utilizing 
the  milk  to  better  advantage  than  to  feed 
it  alone  to  pigs.  Prof.  Ladd’s  comments 
on  this  matter  will  be  found  on  page  527. 

How  Goes  it,  Farmers  ?— A  leading  ed¬ 
itorial  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  already  a  deficiency  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Government  is  within  sight 
and  an  increase  of  taxation  seems  unavoid¬ 
able.  Every  tax  must  be  a  burden  on  the 
people,  and  the  farmers,  who  represent 
about  one  half  of  the  population,  must  bear 
their  share  of  these  burdens.  Is  there  such 
a  probability  that  these  great  expenditures 
for  agricultural  colleges  will  ever  repay 
the  cost  to  the  farmers  as  to  make  these 
new  demands  upon  them  justifiable  ?  As 
the  Washington  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  assumed  a  certain  degree  of  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  over  the  experiment 
stations,  so,  in  time,  we  may  expect  that  it 
will  undertake  some  sort  of  control  over 
the  colleges.  Then  we  may  look  for  the 
entrance  of  politics  and  patronage  into 
these  institutions,  many  of  which  are  in  a 
condition  of  dry-rot  and  constitutional  decay 
already  from  this  cause,  due  to  the  States’ 
management  of  them.  Then  the  end  will 
be  worse  than  the  beginning.  More  appro¬ 
priations  will  follow;  more  good  money 
will  go  after  the  bad,  and  the  foul  odor  of 
corruption  will  arise  from  the  rotten  re¬ 
mains  of  what  might  have  been  useful  and 
profitable  educational  institutions  under 
different  management.  It  is  simply  the 
carrying  out  of  unlimited  protection  to  its 
inevitable  results.  The  protection  of  one 
industry  induces  jealousy  and  envy  in 
others,  and  thus  the  sap  is  distributed  all 
around  the  circle.  But  there  must  be  an 
end  to  it  in  time,  for  the  system  must 
topple  over  by  its  own  unbalanced  hight 
and  weight  and  the  weakness  of  its  foun¬ 
dation. 

If  Cruelty  be  Necessarily  associated 
with  sport,  sport  is  unworthy  of  men  and 
gentlemen, says  the  editor  of  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  order  of  nature 
that  stronger  animals  prey  upon  the  lower. 
Indeed  Swift  says  that  a  flea  has  smaller 
fleas  that  on  him  prey.  Is  that  the  reason 
for  bringing  a  fox  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  loose  him  to  be  chased  and  ter¬ 
rified  and  killed  in  another  part  ?  It  is 
true  also  that  man  is  a  carnivorous  animal, 
and  feeds  on  flesh.  But  butchers  and  fish¬ 
ermen  are  provided  to  supply  the  market. 
Is  the  carnivorous  formation  of  man  a  rea¬ 
son  that  boys  should  stone  birds  or  men 
shoot  deer,  that  we  should  bait  dogs  and 
shoot  scared  pigeons,  not  for  food,  but  for 
fun  ?  Greatheart  was  entirely  right.  If  it 
be  fair  and  decent  and  honorable  for  sport 
or  pleasure  to  hunt  a  frightened  fox  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted  with  dogs 
and  killed,  it  is  equally  decent  and  becom¬ 
ing  for  a  man  to  shake  a  frightened  cat 
from  a  tree  to  be  torn  and  devoured  by 
dogs.  The  romance  of  the  hunt  is  undeni¬ 
able.  It  is  breezy  and  fresh  and  exciting, 
and  its  horn  winds  far  and  sweet  in  story 
and  song  until  it  becomes  the  born  of  elf- 
land  faintly  blowing.  Foxes  may  be  a  pest 
that  should  be  exterminated,  like  bears  in 
a  frontier  country.  But  when  a  country 
is  so  far  advanced  in  settlement  and  civili¬ 
zation  that  prosperous  gentlemen  dress 
themselves  gaily  in  scarlet  coats  and  buck¬ 
skin  breeches,  and  ride  blooded  horses,  and 
follow  costly  packs  of  hounds  across 
country  hunting  a  frightened  fox,  the  fox 
is  no  longer  a  pest,  and  the  riders  are  not 
f  routiersmeu  and  honest  settlers  ;  they  are 
butchers,  not  for  a  lawful  purpose,  but  for 
pleasure.  The  law  solemnly  takes  life,  but 
the  judge  who  should  take  life  for  sport — ! 
If  a  fox  or  any  other  auirnal  destroys  your 
poultry,  you  will  justly  destroy  him  if  you 
can.  Or  if  you  catch  a  thief  prowling  about 
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your  house,  you  will  deal  with  him  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  But  if  you  care¬ 
fully  import  a  thief,  and  turn  him  loose  on 
your  silver  closet  for  the  purpose  of  shoot¬ 
ing  him,  you  ought  immediately  to  be 
made  to  choose  between  the  lunatic  asylum 
and  thejgallows. 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin  says  that  Orchard 
Grass  is  the  worst  for  the  lawn.  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  Velvet  Grass . 

A  Herald  correspondent  says  that  there 
are  three  amateur  farmers  among  the  fash¬ 
ionables  of  Newport— Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
Moses  Taylor’s  son  (Henry  Taylor),  and 
Ward  McAllister — but  to  Mr.  McAllister 
alone  does  the  high  distinction  belong  of 
having  made  farming  pay,  an  achievement 
of  which  he  is  pardonably  proud . 

Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  cabbages,  they  say, 
cost  him  $1  ahead  ;  while  potatoes  from  the 
Taylor  farm  are  as  valuable  as  jewelry. 
August  Belmont  tried  farming  at  Newport, 
but  he  found  it  considerably  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  keeping  up  a  racing  stable ;  and 
there  are  several  other  wealthy  men  among 
Newport’s  summer  residents  who  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  find  out 
that  farming  is  a  costly  amusement . 

They  tell  a  story  of  Senator  Evarts  which 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  usual  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fancy  farmer.  He  once  showed 
a  party  of  friends  over  his  farm  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  day  was  hot,  and  after  a  tramp 
over  the  fields  under  a  midday  sun  to  see 
the  Senator’s  fancy  cows,  the  visitors,  with 
a  fine  thirst,  came  indoors  for  something 
cooling.  Senator  Evarts,  while  his  thirsty 
friends  looked  on  in  a  state  of  pleasant  ex¬ 
pectancy,  placed  a  half  dozen  bottles  of 
champagne  on  one  side  of  the  table  and  a 
big  pitchtr  of  milk  on  the  other.  Then, 
pointing  first  to  the  “phiz”  and  then  to 
the  milk,  the  Senator  said:  “Help  your¬ 
selves,  gentlemen.  Take  your  choice ;  they 
both  cost  the  same.”  Ward  McAllister  isn’t 
that  kind  of  an  agriculturist.  He  owns  a 
farm  of  67  acres  a  few  miles  from  Newport, 
which  is,  in  a  small  way,  a  model  of  suc¬ 
cessful  management  and  is  well  worth  a 
description . 

The  good  Dr.  Hoskins  says,  in  a  reverent 
way,  tnat  God  is  tired  of  manuring  our 
land  free.  American  farmers  expect  it, 
and  are  continually  fleeing  from  soils  they 
have  robbed  to  other  soils  they  still  can 
rob.  But  the  days  of  this  robbery  are  well- 
nigh  ended ;  and  our  task,  how  to  get  a 
living  from  worn  land,  will  be  in  itself  a 
liberal  education.  We  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill ;  there  are  hights  before  us  to  be 
scaled  that  must  brace  up  the  character 
and  enlarge  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
the  task  falls.  With  the  education  thus 
attained  a  new  generation  of  farmers  will 
be  more  capable  of  assuming  that  political 
position  to  which  their  numbers  entitle 
them.  And  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
it.  Sooner  would  be  worse . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- T.  B.  Terry  in  Ohio  Farmer  :  “  We 

depend  solely  on  clover  to  keep  our  farm 
up;  if  you  will  add  good  tillage,  the  return 
of  the  wheat  straw  as  well  as  the  manure 
from  what  clover  is  made  into  hay.  If 
we  had  known  as  much  about  clover,  and 
how  to  use  it  so  as  to  make  it  pay  20 
years  ago  as  we  do  now,  we  might  have 
got  out  of  debt  and  had  more  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  much  sooner  than  we  did.  We 
were  too  crazy  after  stable  manure ;  but 
little  Aby  little  the  wonders  that  could  be 
done  with  clover  were  found  out.” 

- Farmers’  Review  :  Sulphur  for  Potato 

Scab. — “A  contributor  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  writes:  ‘I  have  tried  the 
Rural’s  “  sulphur  remedy”  for  tne  potato 
scab  and  found  it  to  be  exafctly  as  recom¬ 
mended — a  success.  I  made  a  test  plot  by 
planting  every  other  hill  with  a  tea-spoon- 
lul  of  sulphur  sifted  in  planting  time.  The 
potatoes  in  the  sulphured  hills  came  out 
perfectly  clean,  while  those  in  other  hills 
were  badly  scabbed.’  ” 

- Harder’s  Magazine  :  "  But  the  human 

relation  to  domestic  animals  and  animals 
that  serve  us  isstill  barbarous.  No  man  can 
see  what  treatment  a  noble  horse,  straining 
and  struggling  to  do  his  best,  often  receives 
from  his  owner,  without  wincing  at  the 
fate  that  abandons  so  fine  a  creature  to  so 
ignoble  and  cruel  a  tormentor.” 

- N.  Y.  Times:  “If  a  dog  were  held  to 

be  fera  natara  (a  wild  beast)  when  off  his 
owner’s  premises,  ail  the  present  troubles 
and  causes  of  complaint  would  cease  at 
once,  and  shepherds  would  have  far  more 


certain  protection  than  any  so-called  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  on  wool  would  afford  them.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  A  pennyworth  of 

love  is  worth  a  pound  of  law.” 

“Sow  turnips  in  the  corn  for  the  pigs, 
and,  finally,  sow  turnips  ’most  everywhere 
for  the  pigs  and  sheep.” 

“  Give  all  the  hogs  shut  in  pens  some 
grass,  clover  or  green  corn.  Store  hogs 
will  live  on  this  sort  of  food  and  do  well. 
The  green  corn  with  the  ears  on  will  fatten 
them.” 

“  Probably  no  other  name  in  the  annals  of 
American  pomology  is  more  widely  known 
or  universally  esteemed  than  that  of  P. 
Barry,  and  no  one  could  have  gone  from 
among  us  whose  loss  will  be  more  generally 
deplored.  Truly  he  was  ‘  One  of  Nature’s 
noblemen.’  ” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “  Everything  is  going 

to  the  dogs  ?  You  long  for  the  good  old 
times  ?  We  are  rushing  at  headlong  speed 
to  eternal  smash  ?  Bah,  man,  there  never 
were  such  good  times  as  these,  never  more 
philanthropy,  charity,  good  will,  courage, 
generosity,  manliness  or  womanliness.” 

“You  maybe  sick,  but  the  world  is  all 
right.  It  is  a  tip-top  world,  full  of  grand 
scenery,  overhung  with  the  unfading  blue, 
soaked  in  opportunities  if  we  have  sense 
enough  to  see  them,  invitations  to  enjoy¬ 
ment,  laughter,  contentment  and  happiness 
in  every  breeze.  If  you  are  crazy  you  may 
be  excused  for  moaning ;  if  you  are  sick  we 
can  forgive  your  mental  wri things,  but  if 
you  are  well,  sound  in  mind  and  limb,  a 
gloomy  view  of  life  is  simply  criminal.” 

“  Brace  up,  dear  boyl  do  something  worth 
mentioning  and  you  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Don’t  be  a  tramp  and  then  growl  because 
your  genius  is  unrecognized.  Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star — there  are  plenty  of  stars 
waiting  to  be  caught  and  harnessed — and 
then  make  good  time  in  the  general  race. 
Our  word  for  it,  you  will  lose  your  taste  for 
Byronic  melancholy  and  want  to  live  forever 
on  this  rumbling,  strong-gaited,  laughter- 
loving  and  happiness-giving  planet.” 

“  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  city  folks 
write  to  their  country  cousins  in  terms  of 
warm  and  disinterested  affection.” 

- Christian  Union  :  “  Play  prepares  for 

work  or  it  fails  in  its  purpose.” 

- John  Morrison,  Jr.  :  “  In  all  your 

work  never  carry  too  much  sail  for  your 
ballast.  Do  not  try  to  work  a  100-acre 
farm  on  a  capital  sufficient  only  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  50-acre  farm.” 

- Galveston  News:  “Castles  in  the 

air  do  not  bring  in  any  rent.” 

- Denver  Road:  “A  cheerful  old  man 

or  old  woman  is  like  the  sunny  side  of  a 
woodshed  in  the  last  of  winter.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “All  flesh  is  grass. 

Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  proneness  of 
flesh  to  get  hay  fever.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
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Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  Peculiar 
To  Itself 

I  00  Doses 
One  Dollar 


Fur  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limn, 
like  magio.  Cure*  Croup.  Asthma,  Colds.  Catarrh,  Choi 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhoea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back,  Stiff  Joints  ami  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
36  eta.  post-paid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Maas. 


BEECHAMS  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 

|  Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS,  j 
25cts.  a  Box. 

J  OF  AAiLi  PR.TJG1-G1ISTS. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING. 

No  implement  made  will  equal  the  Universal 
Weeder  for  putting  in  Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  In¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  farmers  throughout  the  country: 
T.  B.  TERRY;  JOHN  GOULD;  WALDO  F. 
BROWN;  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor  of  Smoothing 
Harrow;  and  hundreds  of  others.  Delivered 
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Standard  SIO:  lteinovable  TootJi  $12.  FREE 
Circulars.  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO.  NorthWeare,  N.H. 


CARR  I  AGE  .IACKS,  GRINDING  MILLS,  ETC. 
HEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  B.  MALLORY.  M  f’g,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


IDEAL 


20  YearsExperlencein  one  spe¬ 
cial  li  ne  by  practical, progressive  peo¬ 
ple  means  something.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  i  ells  all  about  it. 

Stover  MfjiCo.^FKEtTORTGu,.  j 


YOC  WANT  ‘-THE  TOWER  YOU 
DON’T  HATE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  RCNS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind- mill  work,  (Jnr 

” lasting  Steel  Wheel 

considered)  costa  only  on^» 
a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilting  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  8.  A. 


ENSILAC 


AND 


*3  -  » 
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_  FEED  C 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the 
nators  of  th 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Caralogue  of  (’utters 
au<l  Powers  including 

Treatise  on  F.nsilage  _ _ 

and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free.  CD  **  Sa  Z 

SILVERS  DEMI.Ntl  MAXT’G  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa,' 

Farqihar’g  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionarv.  Traction  and  Automatic  £a- 
gine*  *  special  tj.  Warranted  equal  or 
superiors 
a zj  mala. 


Address  A.  R.  FARqUHAK  &  SON,  fork.  Pa. 


Ill  HD  STD!*  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  In  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 


ARTMANSTEEL 

PklCKETEENCE. 

f  HANDSOME.  I"  PROTECTS 
WOISTRUCTIBl£,f  WITHOUT  CONCEAUNGfl 
CHEAPER  THM  WOOD .  IAWN  OR  FARM .  f 

ASK  YOU*  QEAIXR  0AVKITI  A3WTS  WANTtO  j 

HARTMAN  MfB  6  BEAVER  FAILS,PA.| 


Write  t.  TitUS  HeHlLLEN  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO. .  CH1CA60. 


P ISO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cine  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


QATAR  R  H 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazkltink,  warren,  Pa. 
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Exchange  nearly  suspended  business  the  day  the 
July  report  was  expected,  waiting  for  its  receipt, 
that  a  valuable  basis  for  operations  might  be  had. 
We  are  told  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several 
exchanges  objected  to  the  change  of  the  hour  of 
issue,  it  will  probably  not  be  made.  As  this  work 
comes  from  a  department  of  the  Government  which 
is  supposed  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consult  their  inter¬ 
ests  in  all  such  matters  rather  than  those  of  a  class 
that  are  nothing  but  an  incubus  upon  the  body 
politic.  The  farmer  is  making  himself  heard  in 
politics  in  many  States,  and  it  might  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  all  of  our  servants  in  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  they  may  be,  to  regard  the  interests  of  this 
long  suffering  but  now  awakening  class. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1890. 


Don’t  put  the  fire  out  with  too  many  irons. 
It  is  easier  to  get  a  new  iron  than  it  is  to  get 
a  new  fire. 


A  row  that  is  tired 
Just  cannot  be  hi  '  ed 
To  give  milk  well  loaded  with  fat. 
Kle'ds  dried  np  and  dreary 
Will  make  her  feel  weary 
Just  learn  a  good  lesson  from  that. 


It  is  the  intention  of  several  farmers  in  our  neigh 
borhood  who  have  raised  the  variety,  to  sell  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winner  as  the  Early  Rose,  a  variety  that  the 
market  calls  for  in  preference  to  any  new,  untried 
sort.  Thus  varieties  become  confounded,  and  the 
“honest”  farmer  lends  a  helping  hand.  Shame, 
dear  boy  ! _ 


Paper  farmers,  who  never  grew  a  bushel  of 
wheat  in  their  lives,  are  fond  of  referring  to  the 
“old  times”  when  the  Genesee  Valley  was  the 
home  of  wheat  growing.  Now,  they  tell  us,  its 
glory  has  departed  and  the  “  cheaper  lands  of  the 
great  West”  have  changed  it  all.  Now,  the  facts 
are  that  in  the  Genesee  Valley  to-day,  there  is 
more  wheat  grown  than  there  was  30  years  ago. 
The  acreage  is  larger  and  the  yield  per  acre  is 
greater.  It  is  due  to  clover  and  the  judicious 
use  of  fertilizers  that  this  result  is  possible. 


Texas  is  likely  to  take  a  high  rank  as  a  pork- 
producing  State.  Many  hogs  have  always  been 
kept  there ;  of  course  the  food  for  maintaining  them 
is  easy  of  production.  The  climate  has  been  against 
pork  packing.  It  is  too  warm  for  proper  killing 
and  curing.  Of  late  years,  large  refrigerators  have 
been,  and  are  being,  built  in  the  larger  Texas  towns, 
where  hogs  can  be  safely  slaughtered  and  cured  in 
any  season  of  the  year.  Texas  bacon  is  a  settled 
fact.  With  the  aid  of  the  refrigerator  Texas  can 
supply  her  own  “meat.”  In  former  years  she  has 
supplied  the  animals  from  which  this  meat  was 
made.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  railroads 
that  hauled  the  animals  to  the  slaughter  houses, 
and  then  hauled  the  meat  back,  will  be  the  losers. 


On  page  485,  Mr.  Putman,  in  telling  about  the 
business  done  by  the  Dudley  Grange,  said:  “We 
are  looking  anxiously  to  the  time  when  Western 
members  of  the  order  will  be  able  to  ship  us  directly 
car-loads  of  grain,  thus  saving  middlemen’s  profits 
to  be  divided  between  us.”  This  plan  of  Grange 
dealing  with  Grange  seems  business-like  and  sensi¬ 
ble.  Can  it  be  done?  Why  not?  In  reply  to  our 
questions  Governor  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  of  Michigan, 
sends  the  following:  ’“We  have  tried  to  put  in 
practice  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  clipping 
inclosed  in  your  letter.  We  have  tried  shipping 
wool,  potatoes,  butter,  cattle,  corn  and  wheat;  but 
eminent  success  has  not  crowned  our  efforts.  I 
cannot  stop  to  explain  the  reason  why,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  has  usually  militated 
against  our  shipping  directly  to  our  agents  in  cities, 
so  that  the  produce  could  be  passed  over  without 
the  toll  that  is  levied  by  middlemen.  We  have 
tried  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Our  Philadelphia  bus¬ 
iness  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  any 
other  place.”  It  seems  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  this 
matter  of  Grange  dealing  with  Grange  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  profitable  business.  We  hope  the 
members  of  the  order  will  endeavor  to  make  such 
business  possible.  _ 


Several  produce  exchanges,  boards  of  trade,  etc., 
have  formally  requested  Statistician  Dodge,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  change  the  hour  of 
delivering  the  monthly  crop  report  synopsis  from 
four  to  one  o’clock  p.  M.  This  synopsis  is  issued  on 
the  10th  of  each  month,  and  is  supposed  to  be  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  farmers,  in  show¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  crops  throughout  the  country. 
But  it  has  become  a  mooted  question  whether  it  is 
worth  to  the  farmers  what  it  costs.  On  account  of 
their  isolation  they  do  not  receive  the  reports  often 
until  days  after  their  issue,  while  the  speculators 
and  other  robbers  who  gamble  in  the  farmers’  pro¬ 
ducts  have  them  all  over  the  country  almost  upon 
the  instant  of  issue.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled 
to  manipulate  markets  and  prices  in  their  own  in¬ 
terest  before  the  farmer  has  an  inkling  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  However  lightly  farmers  es¬ 
teem  the  value  of  these  reports,  the  speculators 
consider  them  valuable.  The  New  York  Produce 


It  has  been  claimed  that  the  general  use  of  the 
silo  will  drive  root  growing  out  of  farm  practice. 
This  seems  plausible  enough  to  those  who  view  the 
subject  at  long  range;  but  it  will  not  do  with  prac¬ 
tical  men  who  grew  and  fed  roots  before  they  knew 
the  virtues  of  silage.  The  writer  interviewed  a 
number  of  such  men  last  week,  and  on  every  one  of 
their  farms  a  significant  fact  was  noticed :  close  be 
side  the  field  of  ensilage  corn  was  a  field  of  roots. 
The  two  crops  grew  together  like  brothers — they 
were  in  no  sense  rivals  or  competitors.  In  localities 
where  roots  can  be  grown  with  profit — where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  perfect — they  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  stand  beside  the  silo.  They  are  to  be 
fed  between  the  first  frost  and  the  opening  of  the 
silo.  A  great  many  people  will  not  realize  the  fact 
that  roots  are  used  to  provide  the  “  succulence  ”  on 
English  farms,  not  because  they  are  better  than 
our  American  corn  silage,  but  because  the  English 
climate  is  a  root  climate  and  not  a  corn  climate. 


In  speaking  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
TheR.  N.-Y.  refers  to  the  lack  of  taste  and  editorial 
ability  displayed  in  the  bulletins.  As  a  rule,  all  the 
experiment  stations  are  faulty  in  this  respect.  A 
good  editor  could  make  a  very  readable  and  inter¬ 
esting  paper  from  the  facts  and  suggestions  con¬ 
stantly  claiming  attention  at  one  of  these  stations. 
Many  of  the  bulletins  that  come  to  us  contain  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions  and  valuable  facts  ;  but  they  do 
not  obtain  a  large  circulation,  because  the  matter  is 
not  presented  in  a  popular  and  attractive  way.  Ex¬ 
perienced  journalists  know  how  much  depends  upon 
attractive  displays  and  bright  headlines.  A  paper 
may  be  able  to  hold  iis  old  subscribers  while  paying 
little  attention  to  typographical  adornment  ;  but  it 
cannot  secure  new  subscribers  unless  it  makes  itself 
neat,  attractive  and  bright.  Pictures  add  much  to 
a  good  bulletin  There  should  be  a  camera  in  use 
at  every  station.  If  some  of  our  station  directors 
would  study  practical  journalism  they  would  suc¬ 
ceed  tar  better  than  they  now  do  in  obtaining  “new 
subscribers.”  Within  20  years  the  authorities  will 
see  the  necessity  of  having  a  practical  journalist  at 
all  the  more  important  stations,  while  our  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  will  be  compelled  to  teach  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism  as  a  part  of  their  regular  course. 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  good  article;  it  is  an¬ 
other  thing  to  get  the  substance  of  that  article 
into  the  heads  of  the  public. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Blaine’s  scheme  for  reciprocity  appeals  strongly  to 
the  good  sense  of  farmers — particularly  of  those  at 
the  West.  Farmers  very  generally  agree  that  their 
benefit  from  the  tariff  has  been  largely  an  indirect 
one.  While  a  home  market  has  been  provided  for 
him  under  the  wing  of  the  great  manufacturing 
enterprises  that  have  sprung  up  in  every  available 
place,  the  farmer  feels  that  he  has  paid  rather 
more  than  his  share  for  that  market.  When  these 
manufacturing  enterprises  were  small  he  was  told 
that  they  needed  the  help  of  a  tariff  because  they 
were  “  infant  industries.”  This  seemed  reasonable 
enough,  and  he  willingly  did  his  share  toward  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  start.  He  can  see  nothing  of  infancy 
about  them  now;  they  are  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  he  is.  Again,  the  prices  he  receives  for  grain, 
pork  and  beef  indicate  that  if  we  could  sell  more 
of  these  products  abroad,  the  surplus  or  “over¬ 
production  ”  in  our  own  country  would  be  removed 
and  consequently  prices  would  rule  higher.  He  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  cannot  for  any  length 
of  time  carry  on  any  one-sided  trade  with  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  must  buy  if  he  is  going  to  sell.  Now  comes 
Mr.  Blaine  with  the  proposal  that  all  useless  tariffs 
be  sold — not  given  away — and  the  proceeds  applied 
to  creating  a  new  market  for  farm  products.  This 
farmer,  this  man  who  has  for  25  years  upheld  the 
policy  of  helping  “  infant  industries,”  believes  in 
trading  his  old  goods  off.  He  wants  to  drive  the 
giants  out  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  want  to  give  any  of  his  bene¬ 
fits  away.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  favor  “  reciprocity  ”  or  tariff- trad¬ 
ing.  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  why 
they  favor  it. _ 


ARE  THE  FARMERS  TO  BE  AGAIN  HOOD¬ 
WINKED  ? 

Are  farmers  again  to  be  bamboozled  by  Congress? 
W  henever  a  loud  cry  of  complaint  or  indignation  at 
some  fresh  imposition,  extortion  or  oppression 
reaches  our  national  Solons  at  Washington  from  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  straightway  those  among 
them  whose  tenure  of  office  might  be  endangered  by 
a  show  of  disregard  for  the  appeal,  fussily  pretend 
to  devise  mef  us  of  relief.  From  three  to  a  dozen  or 


more  bills,  all  bearing  on  the  matter  and  muddling 
expedients,  are  introduced,  some  into  the  Lower  and 
others  into  the  Upper  House  of  Congress,  and  twice 
as  many  speeches  brimful  of  fustian  wrath  and  in¬ 
dignation,  are  worked  up  or  paid  for,  and  though 
rarely  delivered  in  either  House,  are  always  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  copies  of  which  are 
carefully  mailed  to  each  would-be  orator’s  rural 
constituents,  to  prove  how  warmly  he  supports  their 
views  and  resents  the  injustice  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  Frequently  these  vote  catching 
effusions  are  distributed  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
bills  are  generally  so  badly  drawn  up  that  even  if 
one  of  them  passed  it  would  certainly,  in  most  cases, 
fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose,  or  be  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Generally 
they  conflict  in  so  many  points  that  they  neutralize 
each  other,  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  in¬ 
termittent  discussion  and  squabbling,  as  the  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  farmers  subsides,  the  whole  matter 
is  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion,  while  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  quietly  chuckle  at  the  ease  with  which 
they  have  hoodwinked  their  rustic  constituents. 
Occasionally  when  the  matter  is  of  wide  impor¬ 
tance,  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties,  as  election 
time  approaches,  seeks  to  catch  some  political  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  farmers  by  awakening  the  dor¬ 
mant  interest  in  it.  Then  what  a  gush  of  mock  ex¬ 
citement  and  bombastic  rhetoric  until  the  elections, 
are  over,  when  the  whole  subject  is  once  more  allowed 
to  sink  into  nocuous  desuetude.  Such  has  been  the 
case  with  the  compound  lard  question.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the  country  were 
nearly  a  unit  in  their  opposition  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  fraud  which  foisted  on  the  public, 
at  home  and  abroad,  a  compound  of  tallow  or 
cotton  seed  oil  and  lard  as  genuine  pure  lard. 
Ample  statistics  and  the  investigations  of  several 
Congressional  Committees  have  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  vast  extent  of  the  business,  the  dangers 
to  public  health  liable  to  arise  from  it,  the  grievous 
injury  to  our  home  and  foreign  trade  not  only  in 
lard  but  also  in  other  products  similarly  capable  of 
deceptive  adulteration,  due  to  it,  and  the  losses, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  it 
inflicts  on  the  hog-raising  interests  of  the  country. 
A  number  of  bills  seeking  to  abate  the  fraud  have 
been  introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
their  best  points  have  been  embodied  in  the  Com¬ 
pound  Lard  Bill,  which,  modeled  on  the  Oleomar¬ 
garine  Bill,  provides  for  governmental  supervision 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product,  a  small 
tax  to  defray  the  expenses  thereof,  and  for  the 
branding  of  the  packages  containing  the  con¬ 
coction  with  its  real  name.  For  over  two  years  the 
powerful  lobby  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  bogus  product  has  been  able  to  thwart  the  wishes 
and  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  in  this  matter. 
Again  and  again,  interest  in  it  has  been  renewed 
and  allowed  to  collapse.  Once  more,  as  the  time 
for  elections  approaches,  it  is  taking  a  prominent 
place  in  Congress.  Are  the  farmers,  to  be  again 
bamboozled  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Major  McKinley’s  a  very  good  friend 
Of  the  modest  American  hen 
With  genuine  kindness  he  offers  to  lend 
Her  the  loan  of  a  tariff,  and  then 
He  expects  that  her  product  will  boom  up  It)  price. 

And  scare  foreign  hens  off  the  nest. 

While  poultry  men’s  pockets  will  1111  In  a  trice. 

And  every  hen  roost  wld  be  blessed 

But  Major  McKinley,  just  listen  to  me  ; 
if  people  would  only  take  hoes 
And  scrape  out  the  hen  house  and  keep  the  place  free 
Fron  lice,  and  the  combs  and  the  toes 
Away  from  the  frost,  they  would  find  that  their  hens 
Could  make  all  the  tariff  they  need. 

And  lilt  the  egg-basket  and  cackle’  atnens,” 

As  they  billed  up  their  duty  on  feed. 

In  onions  there  is  strength. 

Hen  manure  on  the  cabbage. 

Keep  the  stock  happy  this  weather. 

Pigs  picking  peas  pack  pork  pleasantly. 

Weak  team,  weak  plowing,  weak  crop. 

Cream  is  ashamed  to  stay  in  watered  milk. 

WHISKEY  loves  a  red  nose— a  shining  mark. 

Do  not  get  between  the  light  and  your  work. 

Will  any  of  your  bush  Lima  beans  run  up  a  wire  ? 

YOU  may  leave  a  good  deal  of  your  fatigue  in  a  bath  tub. 

If  you  abuse  your  patient  horse. 

You  will  not  spare  your  folks,  of  course. 

Why  raise  12  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  if  you  can  raise 
25  bushels  on  the  same  land  ? 

One  pound  of  pork  that  will  walk  to  market  beats  five 
pounds  of  corn  that  you  have  to  carry. 

Dr.  Peter  Collier  seems  to  us  more  interested  in  tell¬ 
ing  what  he  has  done  in  earlier  days  than  what  he  Is  doing 
in  these  latter  days. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  the  loss  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  that  have  been  killed  for  beef  because  prices  were 
low,  will  be  seriously  felt. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  informed  that  several  Western  men  have 
recently  bought  up  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  “abandoned 
farm  ”  districts  of  Vermont. 

$50,000  a  year  !  What  has  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  done  with  it  ?  That  is  the  question  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  have  answered 

Have  any  of  our  experiment  stations  made  any  tests  of 
the  different  binding  twines  ?  They  might  also  test  the 
different  kinds  of  “  roofings”  now  on  the  market. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  it  investigates  the  subject  more  and 
more,  calls,  and  calls  with  all  its  might,  for  a  thorough 
and  immediate  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station. 

Many  a  New  England  farm  house  was  built  on  a  hill, 
because  that  gave  the  owner  a  better  chance  to  fight  tbe 
Indians.  The  Indians  have  now  disappeared,  and  a  farm 
located  for  defense  is  out  of  date. 

We  find  that  about  one  plant  in  twenty  of  the  Kumerle 
dwarf  Lima  shows  the  vine  propensity.  This  is  in  an  area 
of  about  one-tenth  of  an  acre.  We  have  a  few  plants  of 
the  Burpee  dwarf  Lima  also,  several  stems  of  which  have 
begun  to  twine  up  the  poles  set  uear  them. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

THE  GENEVA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

A  Review  of  the  Case.— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
desires  to  be  perfectly  fair  in  its  remarks  concerning  this 
Station.  If  any  of  its  statements  are  not  correct,  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  Station  are  requested  to  make 
them  right.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  case :  For  the  past 
year  many  complaints  have  reached  us  regarding  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Geneva  Station.  They  came  from  respect¬ 
able  and  influential  persons.  “The  State  is  not  getting 
its  money’s  worth  from  Geneva.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  last 
took  notice  of  these  complaints  by  printing  a  note  received 
from  one  of  its  friends,  and  asking  a  few  questions  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  information  in  its  hands,  seemed  perti¬ 
nent  and  fair.  This  matter  appeared  on  page  434  of  the 
present  volume.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  some 
one  in  authority  at  the  Station  would  at  once  reply  to 
these  questions  with  facts  so  apparent  and  conclusive  that 
the  whole  matter  would  be  cleared  up.  No  one,  however, 
seemed  willing  to  reply  in  print.  We  have  no  permission 
to  print  any  of  the  correspondence  brought  out  in  reply  to 
these  questions.  “  Too  inconsequential  to  be  noticed,”  is 
the  comment  of  one  who  seems  to  have  been  selected  to 
reply  to  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  letter  from  Mr. 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  printed  on  page  466,  not  one  word  of  defense 
of  the  Station  has  reached  us,  while  at  least  a  score  of  rep¬ 
utable  men  have  expressed  their  disapproval  of  its  man¬ 
agement  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  its  work.  At  the 
request  of  the  Station  officials  the  writer  visited  Geneva 
and  looked  the  experiments  over  as  carefully  as  he  could, 
during  a  somewhat  limited  stay.  He  was  given  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  what  was  being  done. 

Questions  that  are  Asked.— What  do  farmers  want 
to  learn  ?  What  do  they  need  to  help  them  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  ?  How  can  we  put  facts  before  them  so  that  we  may 
gain  their  respect  and  attention  ?  Of  what  use  are  our  ex¬ 
periments  if  they  serve  only  to  puzzle  farmers  by  present¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  unimportant  data,  which  simply  serve  to 
hide  the  one  central,  important  fact  ?  It  was  with  these 
ideas  in  mind  that  tne  writer  went  to  Geneva  to  try  to  see 
what  the  workers  there  are  doing  for  farmers ;  not  for 
scientists,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  farmers— those  who 
need  help  and  plain,  honest,  common-sense  advice.  The 
more  important  questions  asked  by  those  who  want  to 
know  about  the  Geneva  Station,  are  : 

1.  What  is  done  with  the  money  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  bulletins  not  as  valuable  as  those  from 
other  Stations  ? 

3.  Why  cannot  New  York  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  a 
good  experiment  worker  as  any  other  ztate? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  as  well  as  the  writer  is 
able  to  answer  them.  As  to  the  Director’s  habits,  his  diffi¬ 
culties  with  other  members  of  the  Station  staff,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  he  assigns  to  himself,  and  his  knowledge 
of  practical  farm  affairs,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  Director  is  responsible  for  the  work  done 
at  the  Station.  If  it  is  valuable,  it  is  to  his  credit.  If  it  is 
not,  he  is  at  fault.  This  is  a  rule  of  business  life  that  is 
considered  iust  and  fair. 

What  the  Station  is  Doing.— At  the  present  time  the 
chief  experiments  under  way  are  those  with  poultry,  swine 
and  dairy  cattle.  A  “  manure  platform  ”  is  being  tested 
and  ordinary  small  plot  experiments  with  grasses  and 
potatoes  are  being  continued.  In  the  horticultural  and 
pomological  departments  the  work  is  mainly  confined  to 
comparisons  of  varieties — cheap  work  every  bit  of  it— a 
good  share  of  which  is  done  just  as  well  by  hundreds  of 
fruit-growers  and  gardeners.  For  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated,  the  poultry  experiments  are  little  better 
than  a  farce.  We  are  told  that  110,000  were  appropriated 
to  carry  on  experiments  with  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry.  The 
cattle  cost  the  Station  nothing ,  there  are  not  over  35  pigs, 
most  of  which  were  given  to  the  Station— and  the  money 
has  all  been  used !  There  are  now  perhaps  50  hens  and  40 
little  chickens  at  the  Station.  Experiments  with  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs  in  salt  and  other  substances  are  in  progress  to 
prove  what  hundreds  of  intelligent  farmers  might  have 
told  before  the  experiments  started.  Several  well-planned 
experiments — designed  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs— are  being  car¬ 
ried  out  with  care,  but  for  1500  they  would  have  been  worked 
out  just  as  satisfactorily  by  any  of  our  leading  poultry- 
men.  What  appeared  to  the  writer  the  most  valuable  fact 
brought  out  by  the  experiments  had  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Director,  or  not  considered  worth  noticing. 
Home-made  incubators  and  home-made  brooders  have 
been  successfully  used,  but  the  Station  people  did  not 
seem  to  think  farmers  cared  about  such  simple  things. 
“  Would  you  get  out  a  bulletin  answering  the  common 
questions  that  people  have  written  us  about  ?”  was  asked. 
“  Certainly,”  we  answered.  “The  people  who  ask  you  ques¬ 
tions  know  what  they  want  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do! 
You  must  get  down  to  the  people  and  deal  with  plain 
common  sense  or  you  never  can  get  a  following.”  We  are 
told  that  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  has  charge  of  the  poultry 
experiments,  knew  but  little  about  poultry,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  to  experienced  men  for  advice.  Why  then 
was  Mr.  Wheeler  put  in  charge  of  the  experiments  ?  The 
State  appropriated  money  enough  to  hire  the  best  man  in 
the  country  to  do  such  work.  Why  did  not  the  Station 
secure  the  best  pouitryman  to  be  found  ?  Gentlemen  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  is  not  this  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
things  are  done  at  Geneva  ?  Cheap  men,  cheap  work, 
cheap  results  1 

The  experiments  with  pigs  are  not  yet  complete.  They 
promise  interesting  results.  We  regard  the  experiment 
with  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  as  of  little  practical  value,  and 
believe  that  the  sickness  of  the  animals  and  the  changing 
about  of  the  management  from  one  person  to  another  will 
lessen  the  value  of  the  records.  Nobody  at  the  Station 
seems  able  to  tell  just  what  the  object-of  this  experiment 


is.  Every  intelligent  farmer  who  reads  the  agricultural 
papers  knows  the  special  points  of  excellence  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  already.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  “  manure  platform.”  This  cost  $1,000. 

A  manure  experiment  reported  by  another  Station  last 
winter,  cost  not  over  §15,  and  arrested  universal  attention, 
because  it  was  practical  and  dealt  with  actual  conditions 
of  farm  life.  Do  the  Station  officials  realize  that  with  the 
money  spent  on  this  “  platform,”  they  might,  from  their 
own  statements,  have  retained  the  services  of  three  of  the 
best  members  of  the  staff  ?  There  is  nothing  in  any  way 
remarkable  about  the  plot  experiments  on  the  farm.  By 
that  is  meant  that  there  Is  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  or 
ahead  of  the  practice  of  intelligent  farmers.  In  fact,  one 
strong  ground  for  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Station  is 
that  it  keeps  several  years  behind  the  practices  of  our  best 
farmers.  The  best  fruitmen,  dairymen,  or  poultrymen  go 
there  and  find  nothing  new — in  fac  they  are  asked  how  to 
do  things  by  the  officers.  Ah!  say  the  Station  officials,  but  • 
we  do  not  expect  to  teach  such  men  !  But  why  in  the  world 
don’t  vou  secure  such  men  for  the  Station  work  ? 

The  Questions  Answered.— 1.  The  money  seems  to  be 
spent  for  repairs,  for  collecting  and  computing  data  of 
little  interest  or  value,  “in  keeping  up  appearances”  and 
in  conducting  insignificant  experiments.  2.  The  bulletins 
are  not  as  valuable  as  many  others:  a.  Because  there  is  no¬ 
body  at  the  Station  with  editorial  ability  enough  to  render 
them  attractive  and  readable,  b.  Because  a  great  many  of 
the  experiments  described  in  these  bulletins  are  not  dis¬ 
tinct,  original  or  striking,  c.  Because  the  bulletins  are  not 
published  with  any  regularity  or  apparent  system.  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  20  has  just  reached  us.  It  contains  simply  28  pages 
of  tabulated  pedigrees  of  the  animals  now  being  fed  and 
milked  at  the  Station.  In  view  of  the  excuses  offered  by 
the  Station  officials  as  to  the  chronic  lack  of  funds,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  regards  the  printing  and  distributing  of  this 
pamphlet  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  absurd 
blunders.  What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  State  care  for  these  pedigrees  when  hun¬ 
dreds  of  questions  of  practical  importance  are  puzzling 
them  every  day  ?  Why  not  have  spent  the  money  in  send¬ 
ing  the  Horticulturist  about  the  State  taking  notes  on 
fruits  ?  Why  not  have  let  the  Pomologist  carry  out  the 
most  practical  suggestions  that  we  heard  at  the  Station  ? 
Why  not  contribute  something  to  the  present  investigations 
going  on  among  dairymen  regarding  methods  of  raising 
cream  so  as  to  save  ice  ?  The  Station  must  be  keenly  alive 
to  the  needs  of  agriculture  when, after  six  months’  work,  it 
can  send  us  nothingbut  a  list  of  pedigrees  !  There  is  some¬ 
thing  almost  pitiful  in  the  dull,  heavy  dignity  of  these  bul¬ 
letins  and  “  annual  reports.”  From  a  journalistic  point  of 
view  they  are  ridiculous.  One  of  the  best  teachers  of  agri¬ 
culture  we  have  in  the  country  once  said  to  the  writer — 
“  When  I  began  to  try  to  reach  the  farmers  I  asked  my¬ 
self — ‘Who  is  this  man  that  I  am  to  teach  ?’  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  country  school.  All  that  he  has  learned  since 
he  left  school  he  has  learned  by  observation — by  looking  at 
things.  He  can  look  over  a  field  of  wheat  and  tell  its  yield 
per  acre;  he  can  look  at  an  animal  and  tell  its  value;  but  a 
dry,  printed  description  of  either  one  would  not  gain  his  at¬ 
tention.  Unless  I  can  show  him  pictures  and  figures  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  catch  his  eye,  I  can  never  reach  him.” 
Every  word  of  that  is  true.  How  many  farmers  does  the 
Station  expect  to  interest  with  this  pedigree  bulletin  f 
3.  New  York  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  any  State  in  the 
Union  for  good  men.  The  Geneva  Station  draws  a  larger 
fund  than  any  other  Station  in  the  country.  It  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  this  institution  to  hire  cheap  men,  to  hold 
them  until  some  other  place  offers  them  a  few  hundred 
dollars  more  and  then  let  them  go— hiring  more  cheap  men 
to  fill  the  places.  There  are  men  at  the  Station  to-day  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  valuable  and  faithful  work  and  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  the  institution,  who  are  paid  no  more  than 
Long  Island  market  gardeners  pay  their  drivers.  We  were 
told  that  this  “cheap  labor”  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  We  do  not  know  bow  this  is;  but  we  do  know 
that  somebody  is  responsible  for  the  cheap,  stingy,  short¬ 
sighted  and  petty  policy  that  is  surely  bound  to  ruin  the 
Geneva  Station  if  it  be  continued.  The  Director’s  assis¬ 
tants  are  hard-working,  earnest  and  conscientious  young 
men,  trying  to  earn  reputations  for  usefulness  and  accurate 
scientific  work.  They  have  not  the  proper  direction,  they 
are  not  inspired  or  enthusiastic  and,  in  the  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment,  do  not  receive  the  credit,  encouragement  or  compen¬ 
sation  that  they  deserve. 

The  Substance  of  the  Matter.— As  judged  by  actual 
results  (the  publications  of  the  Station  and  the  work  now 
being  done  there),  the  Geneva  Station  has  fallen  far  short 
of  its  possibilities.  Comparisons  are  not  pleasant.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  one  does  not  care  to  place  the  work 
done  at  other  Stations  by  the  side  of  the  results  at  Geneva 
and  measure  them.  The  public  seem  to  have  done  this 
pretty  thoroughly  already.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  refer  to 
those  who  have  left  Geneva  for  other  Stations.  They  do 
not  desire  publicity  in  this  connection ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
bring  them  into  the  discussion.  We  merely  take  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Station  people  that  it  was  a  mere  question  of 
salary  that  induced  these  men  to  leave  Geneva.  We 
maintain,  however,  that  twice  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  keep  them  at  Geneva  is  wasted  every  year  on  valueless 
if  not  absurd  experiments.  That  those  who  care  to  defend 
tlje  Station  may  know  what  to  base  their  replies  on,  the 
following  charges  are  made : 

1.  The  Geneva  Station  draws  more  money  than  any 
other  similar  institution.  Its  outfit  of  buildings  and  ap¬ 
paratus  is  as  complete  as  any.  Its  farm  is  in  good  condi- 
dion  and  is  situated  in  a  section  well  suited  for  develop¬ 
ing  a  business  and  profitable  side  of  experiment  work. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  it  should  not  lead  in 
practical  experiment  work. 

2.  The  publications  of  the  Statiou,  as  compared  with 
those  from  similar  institutions,  are  third  class.  They  are 


not  well  edited  or  arranged;  they  are  full  of  common¬ 
place  generalities.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  “  taking  ” 
about  them. 

3.  The  work  now  being  done  at  the  Station  lacks  origin¬ 
ality  and  definite  purpose.  It  is  behind  the  practices  of 
the  most  progressive  farmers.  It  is  cheap  work,  cheaply 
done  and  cheaply  advertised.  “  We  are  going  to  do  so 
and  so  ”  is  the  story  there,  not  “  We  have  done  so  and  so.” 

4.  Those  in  authority  at  the  Station  have  little  or  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  real  needs  of  farmers.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  put  themselves  in  the  farmer’s  place. 

5.  No  farmer  can  go  to  the  Station  and  see  for  himself 
how  to  raise  a  better  crop  of  wheat  or  a  better  crop  of 
grass;  how  to  raise  a  better  cow  or  a  better  horse.  No 
fruitman  can  go  there  and  learn  how  to  grow  more  and 
better  fruits.  The  farm  is  not  an  object-lesson  in  the  true 
sense,  because  the  business  and  practical  side  of  experi¬ 
ment  work  is  apparently  ignored  or  considered  of  minor 
importance. 

Who  is  Responsible  ?— Either  the  Director  or  the  Board 
of  Control.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  a 
large  business  enterprise — the  manager  or  the  company  f 
The  Director  refers  to  his  long  service  as  a  chemist  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  Vermont  and  at  Washington.  He  also  claims 
to  have  originated  the  farmers’  institute  movement.  But 
we  have  to  do  only  with  the  work  done  at  Geneva  under 
his  management,  and  we  must  look  to  the  public  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  institution  for  the  value  of  that  work.  Since 
December  1,  1887,  not  counting  the  pamphlet  of  pedigrees 
and  an  account  of  a  new  method  of  testing  milk,  nine 
bulletins  were  issued.  The  Director  of  course  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  typographical  appearance  and  arrangement  of 
these  pamphlets.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion  on 
this  point.  In  fact,  this  editorial  work,  with  a  few  notes 
of  introduction,  constituted  the  Director’s  sole  share  of 
bulletin  work.  Is  not  this  correct  ?  Two  “  annual  re¬ 
ports”  have  been  written  by  the  Director.  They  are 
mainly  devoted  to  telling  what  the  Station  proposes  to  do. 
The  second  one  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  first,  re¬ 
printed,  word  for  word.  There  are  tables  of  figures  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  reports  and  poultry  papers, 
various  suggestions  regarding  the  necessity  of  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  that  is  all.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  read  these 
reports.  The  writer  asked  every  man  he  met  at  the  Station 
to  point  out  an  experiment  that  the  Director  had  designed 
or  was  conducting  himself.  He  was  not  shown  a  single 
one.  Now  the  final  authority  rests  with  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  We  are  told  that  they  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  farmers  of 
the  State  are  not  satisfied.  The  institution  under  your 
charge  is  not  earning  its  salt,  when  judged  by  any  fair 
standard,  as  we  believe.  If  this  is  not  true,  tell  us  why  it 
is  not  true.  h.  w.  c. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

A  Cow  Milker.— The  Rural  has  mentioned  a  pump 
for  milking  cows.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  success. 
What  is  the  dealer’s  address  ?  D.  c.  s. 

Ans. — This  is  an  English  machine  just  invented,  and 
not  at  all  in  general  use.  It  is  highly  praised  by  some 
English  dairymen,  but  nothing  definite  is  known  about  it 
in  this  country. 

Fence  Machines.— There  is  an  evident  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  these  machines.  The  slat-and-wire  fence  is  neat  and 
durable,  and  strong  enough  for  most  purposes.  It  gains 
many  friends  in  sections  like  Western  New  York,  where 
the  timber  supply  is  limited  and  the  old-fashioned,  heavy, 
timber  fences  are  out  of  the  question.  Farmers  want  a 
machine  that  they  can  operate  indoors^  making  the  fence 
on  stormy  days  and  coiling  it  up  ready  for  use.  They  can 
then  nail  it  to  the  posts  at  their  leisure.  The  marketmen 
about  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  a  new  use  for  these  fence  ma¬ 
chines.  They  weave  the  slats  and  wire  into  such  size  that 
when  rolled  with  the  edges  fastened  together,  a  cylinder 
about  the  size  of  a  barrel  is  made.  The  slats  are  placed 
close  together,  and  good-sized  wire  is  used.  Three  or  four 
stout  hoops  about  this,  with  two  heads,  make  a  cheap  and 
stout  package  for  shipping  vegetables  or  fruits.  Market- 
men  tell  us  that  these  packages  answer  well  for  potatoes, 
turnips  or  other  hard  vegetables.  For  melons,  or  other 
softer  goods,  stiffer  packages  are  needed. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

No.  VI. 

Not  one  man  in  10  knows  how  to  turn  a  furrow.  It  is 
not  so  much  on  the  soil  or  the  quality  of  the  land  that  we 
depend  for  support,  as  on  the  people  who  live  on  it.  Com¬ 
paratively  poor  land  may  be  made  to  produce  a  good  living 
if  rightly  managed.  It  is  manuring  and  cultivation  that 
tell.  I  have  known  people  to  sink  money  and  grow  poor 
on  one  of  the  best  farms  the  country  cia  show,  and  how 
was  it  ?  Their  habits  could  not  be  termt  de  'ctravagant,  but 
it  was  the  old  story,  an  exemplification  of  the  adage  “  He 
that  by  the  plow  would  thrive,  himself  must  hold  the  plow 
or  drive.”  In  my  case  I  had  to  drive,  or  rather  direct.  The 
average  hired  man  very  soon  learns  whether  his  employer 
knows  how  work  should  be  done  or  not,  and  acts  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  hired  man  is  not  going  to  exert  himself.  His 
business  is  generally  to  pass  the  time  and  draw  his  pay, 
though  this  is  not  the  case  with  all.  Some  are  plagued 
with  a  conscience,  which  troubles  them  when  things  go 
the  wrong  way,  and  they  would  not  close  with  an 
employer  who  did  not  know  the  value  of  good,  interested 
labor. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  man  wno  rented  my  place 
and  worked  for  me  by  the  day.  He  turned  his  furrows  to 
suit  me  exactly,  so  that  one  lapped  on  the  other  find  laid 
up  light.  The  piece  of  land  thao  I  had  to  plantjth'.  spring 
was  a  gravelly  soil,  and  a  little  shelly  in  places ;  b  I  coy- 
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ered  it  over  pretty  well  with  barn-yard  manure,  giving 
orders  to  put  in  corn  only  where  the  manure  was  spread ; 
but  it  proved  that  I  had  enough  to  cover  the  lot  of  five 
acres,  which  was  in  good  sod.  Then  after  the  manure 
had  been  drawn  out,  I  sent  both  teams  with  the  plows  to 
the  lot  At  noon  I  was  met  with  the  following  droll  in¬ 
formation  from  my  old  tenant:  “You  had  better  keep  that 
feller  out  of  that  field.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it ;  go 
and  see  yourself.”  I  put  on  my  sun-bonnet  while  the  men 
were  at  dinner,  and  walked  up  the  lane.  I  saw  the  differ¬ 
ence.  In  one  place  the  even  brown  furrows  lay  one  lapped 
over  the  other  straight  and  true,  and  no  sod  appeared.  In 
the  other  the  plow  had  bobbed  out  and  was  caught  up  two 
or  three  yards  further  on,  leaving  a  stretch  of  green  be¬ 
tween,  unplowed.  This  occurred  in  many  places,  and 
what  few  furrows  were  turned  presented  a  jagged,  torn 
look.  To  be  sure,  the  man  had  covered  more  ground  than 
the  other;  but  to  what  effect  ?  His  half  day’s  work  was 
lost ;  while  the  other’s  told.  The  curt  advice  I  got  was 
this :  “  Set  this  fellow  at  something  else  this  afternoon, 
and  to-morrow  morning  put  him  at  the  harrow  right  be¬ 
hind  me.  Let  him  rattle  the  dirt  off  while  dry,  and  tell 
him  to  harrow  it  the  same  way  it  is  plowed.”  I  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  follow  this  advice.  I  set  the  man  in  the  garden  at 
work,  clearing  up  rubbish  and  hauling  on  the  manure. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  harvested  a  splendid  crop  of 
corn  in  the  fall,  but  where  the  careless  plowing  was  done 
it  showed  a  poor  growth  the  whole  season.  Indeed,  the 
place  never  recovered  from  the  ill  effects  of  the  job.  Every 
crop  on  it  was  poor,  and  it  proved  almost  an  impossibility 
to  get  any  catch  of  seed  on  the  streak.  I  had  observed  a 
good  deal  as  to  the  manner  of  plowing,  but  this  experience 
proved  my  theory — that  work  well  done  is  twice  done. 

I  was  carrying  a  large  stock,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
been  dry,  and  a  poor  hay  crop  was  the  consequence.  The 
winter  before  I  had  to  economize  on  fodder.  In  like  cases 
the  man  has  no  judgment.  Seasons  of  drought  cut  the 
hay  crop  short,  but  the  quality  makes  up  for  the  quantity. 
The  hay  is  richer  in  dried  juices  in  dry  than  in  wet  seasons, 
consequently  it  went  further.  To  be  sure,  the  cattle  re¬ 
quired  the  amount  of  bulk.  The  hired  man  would  throw 
in  the  hay.  The  cattle  would  eat  it  only  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  Then  they  would  mumble  it  over  and  push  it  under 
foot,  and  the  man  would  throw  in  more.  I  was  told  the 
hay  was  so  poor  that  the  cattle  would  not  eat  it.  I  could 
not  bear  this  wanton  extravagance,  and  took  to  foddering 
them  myself.  I  soon  found  that  they  required  only  a 
small  quantity  to  satisfy  their  appetites,  and  after  that  the 
residue  was  of  no  avail.  To  avoid  the  loss  due  to  this, 
I  gave  them  a  foddering  of  oat-straw  after  the  hay  which 
I  stinted  to  a  certain  amount — just  what  they  would  eat 
up  clean  twice  a  day.  This  plan  worked  admirably  and 
saved  hay.  This  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
— toward  spring — after  the  corn-stalks  had  been  exhausted. 
I  had  a  reserve  of  roots  in  the  cellar.  I  had  the  rye-straw 
passed  through  a  cutter,  moistened  and  then  sprinkled 
with  corn-meal — a  quart  for  each.  The  plan  did  not  work 
well.  The  cattle  would  lick  off  the  meal  and  leave  the 
straw.  I  then  fed  each  feed  separate — the  roots,  meal  and 
straw— and  came  out  better  with  a  ton  of  hay  left 
over.  C.  B. 


OUR  FRESH  AIR  CHILDREN. 

“  You  are  already  overworked,”  was  the  objection  raised 
when  I  announced  my  intention  of  taking  a  couple  of 
“  Fresh-Air  ”  children. 

“  So  are  all  farmers’  wives,  and  many  who  will  receive 
them  have  not  as  much  room  and  can  not  accommodate 
them  as  well  as  we  can.  Besides,  if  one  waits  to  do  a  good 
act  until  everything  is  in  readiness  and  one  can  do  it  just 
as  well  as  not,  that  time  seldom  comes.” 

So  when  the  day  came  upon  which  the  little  folks  were 
to  arrive,  the  train  which  brought  three  car-loads  of  them 
found  myself  with  many  others  at  the  depot  waiting  to 
receive  them  and  take  them  to  our  homes  for  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation.  One  car-load  of  60  stopped  at  our  station,  while 
the  others  went  to  towns  further  on,  for  distribution.  The 
children  were  mostly,  if  not  entirely  from  a  mission  Sun¬ 
day  School  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  city  of  New  York— 
that  portion  of  the  city  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and 
crowded  tenement  houses,  whose  inmates  look  out  upon 
nothing  but  brick  or  stone  walls  and  pavements,  with  a 
small  patch  of  sky  overhead.  They  were  “  Tribune  Fresh- 
Air  Children,”  and  each  one  wore  a  badge  on  which  was 
printed  “  Tribune  Fresh- Air  Fund,  Olivet  Sunday  School, 
65  Second  street.” 

Lest  some  of  the  more  distant  readers  of  The  Rural  may 
not  understand  the  signification  of  this  device,  allow  me  to 
explain  that  several  years  since,  the  New  York  Tribune, 
originated  the  charity  known  by  this  name,  which  has  for 
its  object  sending  out  into  the  green  fields  and  homes  of 
the  country  the  children  of  the  city,  whose  only  play¬ 
ground  is  the  hot  and  dusty  street,  that  they  may  enjoy  for 
two  weeks  the  fresh  air,  the  flowers  and  the  green  fields, 
roam  over  the  hills,  gather  berries  by  the  roadside,  ride  on 
the  loads  of  hay,  drink  plenty  of  fresh,  warm  milk.  They 
return  to  their  homes,  with  faces  tanned  and  sunburned  ; 
but  with  hearts  full  of  happy  memories,  lungs  invigorated 
and  muscles  strengthened. 

“  Send  for  girls,”  had  been  the  injunction,  “  for  the  boys 
will  raise  the  mischief  with  everything  out-of  doors ;  ”  but 
my  girls  turned  out  to  be  boys,  for  it  so  happened  that 
nearly  every  one  was  like-minded  with  ourselves,  and 
wanted  that  portion  of  the  race  from  which  they  appre¬ 
hended  the  least  annoyance.  Thus  it  was  that  the  kind 
lady  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  fearing  that  this  pre¬ 
judice,  if  such  it  were,  would  deprive  a  just  proportion  of 
the  boys  of  their  outing,  ventured  to  impose  upon  my  good 
nature  and  change  my  order.  My  boys  are  named  Her¬ 
man  and  Albert— Hoyman  and  Albit  they  call  each  other. 
They  are  German,  and  when  both  are  talking  and  asking 
questions,  we  have  a  task  to  understand^ what  they  are 


saying.  Albert  is  a  pale,  delicate  child,  as  fair  as  a  girl, 
and  was  very  tired  with  his  long  ride  of  18  hours.  Neither 
had  ever  been  in  a  carriage  before,  and  Albert  had  never 
seen  a  cow  till  on  his  journey  hither. 

“  Can  you  take  a  cow  up  into  the  carriage,”  asked  he  ? 

“  Why  no,  a  cow  is  as  large  as  a  horse.” 

“  Will  it  bite  ?  ”  came  next.  The  boys  were  delighted 
with  every  flower  by  the  roadside,  and  the  yards  which  we 
passed  on  our  way  home  filled  them  with  exquisite 
pleasure.  They  have  each  a  promise  of  a  box  of  flowers  to 
be  taken  home  with  them,  and  do  not  fail  to  keep  it  in 
memory  by  frequent  allusions  to  it.  They  were  warned 
not  to  go  near  the  bee-hives,  and  informed  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  failure  to  obey ;  so  they  have  been  on  the 
alert,  and  have  thus  far  had  no  encounter  with  the  bees. 
But  to-day  Herman  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
verandah  “a  sting  bee  with  a  needle.”  One  day  I  sent 
Herman  to  the  hay  field  to  call  the  men  to  dinner. 

“  Grandpa,  come  home  to  eat,  and  you  John,  come  home 
to  eat,”  called  he. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival,  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  busy,  investigating  everything,  and  we  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  an  eye  upon  them,  but  since  we  have  found 
them  to  be  trustworthy  and  they  have  learned  through 
frequent  injunctions,  to  leave  the  calves  and  chickens 
alone,  they  do  very  nicely.  Herman  is  eight,  one  year 
older  than  Albert,  and  he  is  much  of  the  time  looking 
for  something  to  do.  He  fills  the  wood-box  and  helps  to 
pick  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
table.  The  first  day  of  their  arrival,  they  asked  if  they 
might  pick  some  strawberries,  and  on  being  given  permis¬ 
sion,  soon  re  appeared,  each  triumphantly  bearing  a  branch 
of  currants  which  they  asked  should  be  laid  on  a  plate. 
They  are  out-of-doors  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  rather  glad  that  boys  instead  of  girls  fell  to 
our  lot.  Certainly,  they  have  been  as  little  trouble  as  one 
could  expect,  and  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling, 
when  they  have  gone,  that  although  the  addition  of  two 
such  lively  youngsters  to  the  family,  has  of  necessity  add¬ 
ed  somewhat  to  the  work  and  the  care,  it  will  leave  a 
bright  spot  in  their  memories,  and,  it  may  be,  throw  a 
happy  influence  over  their  future  lives.  MRS.  W.  C.  G. 


IV oman  s  IVork. 

THE  ART  OF  COOKING  ILLUSTRATED. 

HAT  waste  makes  want  is  a  maxim  that  our  fathers 
have  always  striven  to  impress  upon  us,  with  the 
intent  of  deterring  us  from  wasting;  but  now  comes  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  and  tells  us,  in  a  treatise  called  “  The 
Art  of  Cooking  ”  (reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly),  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
coal  or  the  oil  which  we  use  in  cooking  is  wasted,  and  that 
we  witness  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  because  we  waste 
enough  to  support  another  nation  !  He  also  asserts  that 
all  the  ordinary  methods  of  quick  baking,  roasting  and 
boiling  are  bad  ;  that  nine-tenths  of  the  time  devoted  to 
watching  the  process  of  cooking  is  wasted,  and  that  the 
heat  and  discomfort  caused  by  cooking-stoves  are  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  worse  than  waste,  while  the  smell  of  cooking 
food  gives  evidence  of  waste  of  flavor.  As  such  positive, 
and  many  would  think  exaggerated,  statements  must 
needs  be  supported  by  a  complete  line  of  reasoning  or  by 
proof,  Mr.  Atkinson  proceeds  to  offer  both. 

Cooking  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  The  true  science 
of  cooking  consists  in  the  regulated  and  controlled  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  by  which  flavors  are  developed,  and  the 
work  of  conversion  of  food  products  Into  nutritious  form 
is  accomplished  ;  the  essayist’s  idea  of  the  art  of  cooking 
is  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  directing  such  application 
of  heat.  He  alludes  to  several  great  obstructions  to  im¬ 
provement  in  this  art,  among  which  are  the  absolute  and 
imperative  preference  of  the  public  for  a  stove  which  shall 
do  the  work  quickly,  and  the  almost  universal  misconcep¬ 
tion  that  the  finer  cuts  of  meat  are  more  nutritious  than 
the  coarser  portions,  the  latter  notion  being  coupled  with 
a  prejudice  against  stewed  food.  These,  he  Bays,  must  be 
removed  before  any  true  art  of  cooking  can  become  com¬ 
mon  practice. 

As  an  instance  of  the  development  of  the  best  qualities 
of  a  product  by  the  application  of  heat,  the  preparation  of 
the  coffee  berry  is  mentioned.  If  this  is  dried,  ground  and 
made  into  a  drink  without  being  roasted,  it  is  scarcely 
drinkable  ;  it  is  only  when  carefully  roasted  before  grind¬ 
ing,  that  it  makes  true  coffee.  The  delicious  flavor  and 
other  properties  are  the  actual  product  of  heat,  correctly 
applied. 

The  three  principles  of  the  science  of  cooking  are  laid 
down  somewhat  as  follows  :  1.  The  heat  should  be  derived 
from  fuel  which  can  be  wholly  consumed  with  no  other 
chimney  than  that  of  a  lamp  or  burner  (else  a  chimney 
must  be  provided  to  take  away  the  gases  developed  but  not 
wholly  consumed,  and  such  chimney  carries  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  heat).  2.  The  oven  in  which  the  food  is 
to  be  cooked  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  heat  imparted 
to  it  may  be  accumulated  up  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then 
it  must  be  kept  substantially  at  that  temperature  until 
the  work  is  done.  (This  can  be  done  by  jacketing  the  oven 
with  an  incombustible  and  non-conducting  material.)  3. 
There  should  be  no  direct  communication  between  the 
oven  in  which  the  food  is  placed  and  the  source  of  heat,  lest 
the  food  be  tainted  by  the  gases  or  exposed  to  scorching. 

These  principles,  except  possibly  the  first,  were  not  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  but  he  has  spent  some  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  studying  and  developing  them,  being  ham¬ 
pered  for  a  long  time,  as  he  says,  by  his  belief  in  the  old 
superstition  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  heat  at,  or 
above  the  boiling  point,  in  order  to  cook  at  all.  Notice  that 
he  calls  this  a  “superstition,”  asserting  positively  that 
meats  and  grains  may  be  most  nutritiously  cooked  at  less 
than  a  boiling  heat;  that  eggs  should  always  be  thua 
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cooked  ;  but  that  most  roots,  tubers  and  vegetables  require 
a  higher  degree. 

In  working  out  this  problem,  and  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
monstrate  these  principles  and  assertions,  Mr.  Atkinson 
has  invented  two  apparatuses,  called  respectively  the 
“Aladdin ”  cooker  and  the  “Aladdin ”  oven.  These  are 
not  patented,  and  the  inventor  expresses  himself  as  desir¬ 
ous  that  some  manufacturer  should  take  them  up  and 
make  them  on  a  scale  that  shall  put  the  price  within  reach 
of  the  poorer  classes,  he  himself  holding  only  a  certain 
control  by  means  of  the  trade-marks,  so  that  he  may  make 
sure  that  the  ovens  are  made  of  safe  and  incombustible 
material,  and  possibly  recover  the  money  spent  by  him  on 
experiments.  He  states  that  the  quantity  of  fuel  required 
by  this  manner  of  cooking  is  almost  absurdly  small,  com 
pared  with  the  amount  commonly  used ;  his  oven,  which 
he  still  considers  wasteful  of  fuel,  having  cooked  by  ac¬ 
tual  experiment  60  pounds  of  bread,  meat  and  vegetables, 
with  one  quart  of  oil ;  and  at  another  time,  four  pounds  of 
fish,  six  pounds  of  lamb,  three  ducks,  a  squash,  stuffed 
tomatoes,  and  a  large  pudding— a  dinner  for  16  persons— 
with  one  pint  of  oil,  costing  less  than  two  cents. 

In  the  use  of  both  the  cooker  and  the  oven,  the  heat  is 
derived  from  common  lamps.  In  the  cooxer  the  heat  is 
conveyed  through  water,  in  a  metal-lined  wooden  box,  and 
the  work  is  done  by  contact  of  the  hot  water  with  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  food  is  placed  ;  or  by  the 
steam  generated  if  the  water  is  heated  to  a  boiling  point. 
This  works  somewhat  similarly  to  an  ordinary  double 
boiler,  except  that  the  heat  is  more  even,  and  is  conserved 
so  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  waste. 

The  Standard  Aladdin  oven  has  about  the  dimensions  of 
an  oil-stove  oven,  being  IS  inches  wide,  12  inches  deep  and 
14  inches  high,  inside  measure.  It  consists  of  an  inner 
oven  of  sheet  metal,  fitted  with  movable  shelves,  and  an 
outer  jacket  oven  of  indurated  fiber  or  wood  pulp.  The 
heat  is  conducted  into  the  space  between  the  two  ovens, 
the  outer,  non-conducting  material  preventing  it  from 
passing  out  into  the  room  and  being  wasted.  It  is  heated 
by  a  single  lamp,  which  may  be  the  Rochester,  the  Glad¬ 
stone,  or,  indeed,  any  lamp  which  has  a  circular  wick  13*3 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  central  duct  to  convey  air  from 
below  to  the  wick,  and  thus  insure  perfect  combustion 
either  turned  at  full  hight  or  less,  without  smell  or 
smoke.  A  deflector  is  placed  directly  over  the  chimney  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  striking  directly  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  oven ;  this  insures  slow  cooking,  no  scorching,  and 
no  smell  of  fat  from  meats.  Food  may  also  be  boiled  in 
the  oven  by  removing  the  shelves,  and  placing  the  vessel 
containing  it  directly  on  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  over  the 
lamp.  It  is  claimed  that  fish,  custard,  cauliflower  and 
onions  may  all  be  cooked  together  at  the  low  degree  of 
heat  obtained  in  these  ovens,  without  any  flavor  being 
imparted  from  one  to  the  other ;  that  they  can  be  used 
in  the  dining-room,  there  being  no  odor  from  the  cooking ; 
and  that  earthen  dishes  may  be  used  and  transferred  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  oven  to  the  table.  Cooking  may  imitate 
the  common  methods  of  broiling,  roasting,  baking  or 
the  braising,  which  is  so  highly  praised  by  first-class 
cooks. 

Mr.  Atkinson  well  says  that,  in  order  to  bring  his  ideas 
of  the  true  art  of  cooking  into  common  practice  among 
the  lower  classes,  people  must  be  persuaded :  that  a  better 
and  more  nutritious  breakfast  can  be  made  ready  to  eat, 
as  soon  as  the  family  are  out  of  bed,  by  putting  meat- 
stews,  oat-meal,  brown  bread,  and  many  kinds  of  puddings 
into  the  cooker,  and  simmering  all  night  by  the  use  of  a 
single  safe  lamp,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  that  dinner  can 
be  put  into  the  oven  when  both  husband  and  wife  go  away 
to  work,  and  the  oven  can  be  so  heated  that  the  meal  may 
be  found  perfectly  cooked  at  noon  without  requiring  any 
attention  ;  that  the  best  bread,  raised  with  good  yeast,  can 
be  mixed  between  12.30  and  1  p.  M.,  placed  in  a  bread- 
raiser,  which  will  raise  it  ready  for  the  oven  at  6  or  7  P.  M., 
and  perfectly  baked  in  two  hours  by  the  evening  lamp 
which  gives  light  to  the  family  for  sewing  or  reading.  He 
has  demonstrated  by  nearly  two  years’  constant  use  of  his 
inventions  in  his  own  large  family,  that  all  these  things 
can  be  accomplished  by  them,  and  he  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Public  Health  Association  to  these  matters,  especially 
to  the  increased  digestibility  and  nutrition  obtained  by 
his  methods  of  cooking,  and  to  the  saving  of  fuel  in  their 
use.  Absolute  necessities  of  life,  he  says,  are  first,  food; 
second,  clothing ;  third,  shelter.  If  the  expenditure  for 
the  first  is  unduly  large,  one  or  both  the  others  must  of 
necessity  be  restricted.  Half  the  average  income  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  spent  on  food,  a  small  part  of  the 
waste  on  which,  if  saved,  might  enable  the  family  to 
double  the  expenditure  on  a  dwelling-place.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  the  most  difficult  question  for 
modern  reformers,  that  of  providing  more  ample  and  com¬ 
fortable  dwellings,  may  be  solved  by  improved  methods  of 
cooking,  so  that  the  family  may  be  better  housed,  yet 
more  fully  nourished  than  at  present.  Here  is  certainly 
meat  for  much  reflection,  especially  among  those  to  whom 
the  problems  of  food,  clothes  and  shelter,  are  serious  ones. 


£Ui$ccllancou.o  gulvmteing. 
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When  Baby  was  tick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla. 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  dung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 
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PRESERVING  THE  LARGE  FRUITS. 
HE  large  fruits,  as  well  as  the  small, 
have  a  more  delicate  and  natural 
flavor  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  jar, 
an  operation  described  in  a  previous  issue 
of  this  paper.  Careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  minor  details  of  the  process, 
as  success  in  canning  is  in  no  wise  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  quantity  of  sugar  used,  but 
wholly  upon  the  proper  amount  of  cooking 
snd  thorough  exclusion  of  the  air. 

Preserved  Peaches  No.  1.— Pare  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  and  allow  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 
Place  the  sugar  and  fruit  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  large  earthenware  bowl,  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  stand  until  next  day.  Drain 
off  the  syrup  and  boil  it  10  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  it  often.  Put  in  the  fruit  anrl  stir  it 
carefully,  to  prevent  its  cooking  at  the 
bottom:  boil  15  minutes.  Skim  out  the 
fruit,  boil  the  syrup  until  thick,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fruit  in  a  small  stone  jar. 

Canned  Pears.— No  pear  has  a  finer 
flavor  for  canning  than  the  Bartlett.  Pare 
them  thin  and  evenly  ;  the  seeds  add  both 
to  their  flavor  and  appearance,  and  should 
be  left  in.  A  medium-sized  pear  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  large  one,  and  it  is  better  to  halve 
than  to  quarter  them.  Eight  ounces  of 
sugar  are  required  for  sweet  pears,  but 
small,  sour  ones  need  10  or  12.  Pears  re¬ 
quire  considerable  cooking,  and  should  not 
be  removed  until  they  can  be  easily  pierced 
with  a  fork. 

Pear  Preserves.— Pare  carefully,  quar¬ 
ter  and  core,  weigh,  and  allow  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  one  of  fruit. 
Boil  the  pears  in  Clearwater  eight  minutes, 
then  skim  them  out  and  place  them  in  the 
boiling  syrup.  For  every  two  pounds  of 
fruit  add  the  grated  yellow  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon.  (In  using  lemons  be  careful 
not  to  grate  below  the  yellow  rind,  or  to 
allow  a  seed  to  fall  into  the  syrup,  as  either 
imparts  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste).  Boil 
the  fruit  slowly  until  it  is  tender.  Then 
skim  out  and  boil  the  syrup  down.  Re¬ 
place  the  fruit,  heat  together  and  put  it 
in  jars. 

Canned  Goods. — If  you  do  not  choose  to 
remove  the  skins  pierce  each  plum  with  a 
steel  fork.  They  have  a  more  delicate  flavor, 
however,  when  the  skins  are  removed,  and 
this  can  be  easily  and  quickly  done  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  them.  Ten  or  12 
ounces  of  sugar  are  required  for  plums,  but 
they  cook  very  quickly. 

Plum  Preserves.— Remove  the  stems, 
wash  the  fruit  and  pierce  each  one  with  a 
steel  fork.  Allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  and  make  a  syrup,  using 
only  enough  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 
When  it  boils  put  in  the  plums  and  boil 
slowly  for  10  minutes,  then  skim  them  out, 
boil  down  the  syrup  and  place  all  in  glass 
or  stone  jars.  Glass  jars  which  are  not  fit 
for  holding  canned  fruit  are  very  convenient 
for  preserves. 

Quince  Preserves.— It  is  a  slow  process 
to  make  fine  quince  preserves,  but  none 
are  handsomer  or  more  delicious.  If  the 
quinces  are  cooked  too  long  at  the  first 
boiling  they  will  break  in  the  syrup,  and  if 
boiled  only  in  the  syrup  they  will  be  tough 
and  hard.  Reject  all  knotty  and  stunted 
ones.  First  rub  off  the  down,  then  cut  out 
the  flower  end,  pare,  quarter  and  core. 
Place  them  in  the  preserving  kettle  with 
just  water  enough  to  cover  them,  and  boil 
slowly,  covered  closely  until  nearly  tender. 
Skim  out  carefully  on  a  platter.  Add  the 
parings  and  cores  to  the  water  in  which  the 
quinces  were  cooked,  stew  it  three-fourths 
of  an  hour,  and  strain  through  a  jelly  bag. 
To  each  pint  of  this  liquor  allow  a  pound 
of  sugar.  When  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  the 
fruit  and  boil  very  slowly  until  it  is  tender 
but  not  broken.  Skim  out  the  fruit  and 
boil  the  syrup  down.  Fill  the  jars 
two-thirds  full  of  the  fruit,  and  cover 
it  with  syrup.  Quince  and  apple  pre¬ 
serves  are  made  in  a  similar  manner,  using 
an  equal  amount  of  quinces  and  firm,  ripe, 
sweet  apples,  and  boiling,  both  in  the  same 
water,  but  separately. 

Citron  Preserves.— Pare  the  citron 
deeply,  and  cut  in  whatever  fanciful  shapes 
you  prefer.  Make  a  tolerably  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  water  by  adding  one  small 
table-spoonful  of  alum  to  each  quart  of 
water,  and  boil  the  citron  in  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Skim  out  the  fruit,  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next 
day.  Put  it  into  a  fresh  water  and  boil 
until  it  has  changed  color  and  is  soft;  then 
make  a  syrup  allowing  pound  of  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit.  When  it  boils  add 
the  well-drained  fruit  and  cook  15  minutes. 
Mace,  lemon  juice  or  ginger-root  flavors  this 
preserve  nicely. 

Grape  Preserves.— Pulp  the  grapes, 
carefully  saving  the  skins.  Boil  the  pulp 


slowly  for  15  or  20  minutes,  then  rub  it 
through  a  sieve.  Add  a  very  little  water  to 
the  skins  and  cook  them  slowly  until  ten¬ 
der.  Stir  the  pulp  and  skins  together  and 
measure,  allowing  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pint.  Boil  the  whole  together  15  minutes, 
stirring  often  to  prevent  its  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle.  KATHERINE  B.  J. 


FROM  “A  RURAL  DAUGHTER.” 
HE  appeal  made  by  a  “  Rural  Daugh¬ 
ter  ”  in  a  la^e  number  of  The  Rural 
moved  me  strongly.  Being  myself  an  iso¬ 
lated  farmer’s  daughter,  and  my  ’teens  not 
so  far  behind  me  that  I  cannot  remember 
all  about  them,  I  am  in  entire  sympathy 
with  her.  Though  it  is  decreed  that,  for  the 
present,  no  corner  can  be  spared  for  rural 
daughters,  all  for  themselves,  we  will  hope 
for  better  times  further  on.  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  says  in  one  of  her  lectures  :  “  The 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  just  as  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  born  a  girl  as  a  boy  and 
when  that  time  comes,  I  suppose  such  ad¬ 
mirable  articles  as  that  written  by  C.  E. 
Chapman,  in  the  interests  of  young  farmers 
of  the  masculine  gender,  on  “  Will  Educa¬ 
tion  Help  the  Farmer  ?”  will  be  written 
for  young  [farmers  of  the  feminine  gender. 
One  step  in  advance  is  that  The  Rural’s 
offer  of  “  Free  Education  ”  is  open  alike  to 
both  boys  and  girls. 

‘‘Roundness  of  character”  can  no  more  be 
attained  by  one  sex  than  the  other,  without 
the  “  sound  education  ”  that  “  develops 
executive  ability,”  etc.,  etc.,  that  “fits  one 
for  successes  in  the  battle  of  life.”  So,  rural 
daughters,  whether  younger  or  older  than 
“just  eighteen,”  let  us  get  all  the 
education  we  can,  if  possible  in  con¬ 
tact,  in  competition  with  others  in 
schools,  which  contact  and  compe¬ 
tition  are  in  themselves  an  education, 
and  through  reading  and  study  in  our  own 
homes,  if  good  schools  are  not  attainable. 
But  you  say:  “There  is  so  little  time !” 
Do  not  I  know  that  ?  But  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  ground  can  be  covered  by  saving 
the  minutes.  Use  what  “executive  ability” 
you  do  possess  in  planning  to  save  time — 
make  your  head  save  your  heels  and  hands, 
too.  Time  yourself  by  the  clock,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  “  do  ”  the  dishes,  or  the 
chamber  work,  or  prepare  the  vegetables 
for  dinner,  or  dress  your  hair,  quite  as  well 
in  less  time.  Just  watch  yourself  for  one 
day  and  see  how  many  “  false  moves  ”  you 
make,  and  do  better  thereafter. 

You  say,  too,  “  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  to  buy  books  ?”  I  know  all 
about  that  trouble  and  know  it  will 
never  be  righted  save  by  our  own  persis¬ 
tent  efforts.  If  only  there  were  more  farmer- 
fathers  like  the  one  written  of  by  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in  a  last  year’s  Rural — the  one  who 
made  his  six  children  equal  partners  with 
himself  in  the  income  of  the  farm,  and 
gave  each  one  control  of  his  or  her  share,  so 
that,  whether  much  or  little,  it  could  be 
used  as  each  chose,  whether  put  in  the 
head  or  on  the  back,  or  in  the  bank.  But, 
alas  !  such  are  like  angel’s  visits — few  and 
far  between  ;  though  he  was  but  doing  on  a 
very  small  scale  what  Edward  Bellamy  in 
his  “  Looking  Backward,”  fancifully  rep¬ 
resents  the  government  as  doing  for  its 
citizens  100  years  hence.  But  in  one  way 
or  another,  if  really  in  earnest,  one  can  get 
a  little  money.  Books  are  cheaper  now 
than  ever  before,  and  since  the  tendency  of 
the  century  is  toward  co  operation,  rural 
daughters  must  take  it  up  too.  Where 
two  or  three  in  a  neighborhood  are  agreed 
as  touching  this  one  thing,  they  should  buy 
their  books,  papers,  or  magazines  together, 
uniting  their  scanty  funds  for  the  purpose, 
sending  for  them  in  one  name,  and  all 
sharing  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  made, 
and  then  they  should  use  them.  But  girls, 
girls,  do  not  buy  trashy  books,  or  read 
them  if  they  cost  nothing ;  for  if  you  do, 
your  “  upper  story  ”  will  be  soon  so  full  of 
rubbish  that  there  will  be  no  room  for 
valuable  things.  (I  know  whereof  I  speak). 
There  is  hardly  a  farmhouse  now  without 
its  weekly  newspapers.  Read  them  ;  at 
least  read  the  “current  events”  and 
politics,  if  the  latter  are  not  too  muddy,  but 
skip  the  murder  trials,  divorce  cases,  prize 
fights,  etc. — they  are  not  of  “the  knowledge 
that  profiteth,”  and  do  skip  the  fifth-rate 
novelette  or  serial  with  its  impossible  hero 
and  heroine  in  a  chronic  state  of  evening 
dress  and  endless  leisure,  that  only  make 
you  discontented  with  your  so-called  nar¬ 
row  life.  And  do  not  be  so  short  sighted 
as  not  to  read  The  Rural  because  most  of 
it  is  written  for  “  father  and  the  boys.”  A 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  doing 
out  door  farm  work  as  well  as  in-door  will 
not  hurt  a  woman  a  bit,  and  may  be  invalu¬ 
able  some  day.  Besides,  you  can  prompt 
“father  and  the  boys”  sometimes,  if  you 


are  posted.  Some  of  them  need  it !  Though 
reading  of  other  people  and  things  far  re¬ 
moved  from  our  life  at  times  gives  one  a 
broader  outlook,  I  do  believe  much  in 
reading  in  the  lines  of  one’s  own  work, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Surely  the  lines  of 
farm  life  are  numerous  enough  for  needful 
variety.  Why,  The  Rural  alone  takes  up 
— but  my  pen  is  running  away  with  me  on 
this  old,  but  never-so-important-as  now 
subject,  and  must  come  to  a  halt. 

JUDY  JONES. 


FAMILY  CHEESE-MAKING. 

HE  state  of  the  butter  market  has 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  making  cheese  in  small  dairies  in 
our  vicinity.  Through  the  month  of  June 
I  made  24  gallons  of  new  milk  Into  cheese 
every  day,  and  although  I  had  no  training 
in  the  work  except  what  I  could  remember 
of  my  mother’s  way  of  cheese  making 
when  I  was  a  girl  at  home,  I  met  with 
good  success,  and  now  look  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  upon  my  shapely  cheeses, 
turning  a  beautiful  deep  yellow  in  the 
cellar.  Every  thing  I  could  find  to  read 
upon  cheese-making  was  eagerly  studied. 
What  Mr.  Waldo  Brown  wrote  was  very 
helpful.  I  only  wish  he  had  told  us  a  little 
more. 

Some  of  my  first-made  cheeses  flattened 
out ;  two  went  so  far  as  to  crack  a  little.  I 
pasted  cloth  upon  the  others  and  stopped 
their  cracking.  I  cut  the  cracked  cheeses 
and  used  in  the  family  what  I  did  not  sell 
at  15  cents  per  pound.  They  were  rich, 
finely-flavored  cheeses ;  but  would  not 
have  kept  long.  I  judged  that  the  spread¬ 
ing  was  caused  by  putting  the  curd  into 
the  press  while  yet  too  moist ;  I  therefore 
cut  it  over  more  times,  thereby  getting  it 
drier,  and  the  result  was  no  more  trouble 
from  spreading.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  those  cheeses  would  have  been  all 
right  if  they  had  been  bandaged  when  first 
taken  from  the  press  ?  They  did  not  leak, 
but  seemed  too  tender  to  stand  up.  Mr. 
Brown  spoke  of  inclosing  the  shelves  with 
thin  muslin  to  keep  away  flies.  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  mother  kept  her  cheeses  in  what 
she  called  a  “  cheese  jack.”  It  was  a  long 
closet,  with  doors,  sides  and  back  covered 
with  coarse  sheeting.  But  it  seems  to  me 
wire  netting  would  be  better,  since  it 
would  also  protect  from  mice.  I  think 
there  is  but  one  mouse  in  my  cellar,  but  he 
has  already  tried  his  teeth  on  my  most 
promising  cheese,  and  I  fear  that  keeping 
the  articles  from  mice  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  points.  I  find  that  other  dairy 
people  are  trying  to  make  their  own  cheese 
this  year.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  sensible, 
practical  way  of  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
the  family.  It  is  no  harder  work  than 
butter-making,  and  if  a  jar  of  butter  has 
been  packed  to  last  through  the  time  of 
making  cheese,  only  one  process  need  be 
carried  on  at  a  time.  s.  E.  H. 


SHALL  SHE  WRITE? 

HE  following,  from  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  is  so  especially  applicable 
to  the  country,  from  which  so  many  of  the 
lads  go  out  into  the  world,  leaving  some 
special  girl  friends  between  whom  and 
themselves  there  is  mutual  interest,  and 
mutual  liking,  not  to  speak  of  more  en¬ 
dearing  ties,  that  we  gladly  give  it  place : 

“Katharine  (I  love  that  name,  with  its 
sweet  Kate  and  Kitty,  the  bonniest  girls  in 
Christendom)  is  In  a  bic  of  quandary.  She 
has  known  a  certain  young  man  all  her 
life.  They  went  to  school  together ;  as  they 
grew  up  he  always  helped  her,  always  saw 
her  home  from  party  or  service,  took  her 
side  at  tennis  or  croquet,  and  now  he  has 
gone  off  to  a  great  city  to  make  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  he  asks  that  Katharine  will 
write  to  him.  And  she  is  puzzled.  Shall 
she  write  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  her 
mother  knows  all  about  it,  and  unless  she 
is  sure  she  is  going  to  say  only  what  all 
the  world  can  see. 

That  boy  has  gone  out  into  a  new  world 
where  he  will  find  a  hundred  interests,  a 
hundred  diversions,  and  Katharine  would 
not  want  the  answering  of  her  letter,  or, 
perhaps,  the  reading  of  it,  to  be  a  bore  to 
him.  She  would  rather  he  would  remem¬ 
ber  her  in  a  pleasanter  way,  and  earnestly 
wish  to  hear  from  her  without  being  satis¬ 
fied.  But,  if  he  and  Katharine  have  ex¬ 
changed  vows  of  constancy  ;  if  he  has  gone 
away  to  work  for  dear  love’s  sake,  to  make 
a  little  home,  a  nest  in  which  two  love 
birds  may  live,  then  always  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  dear  mother,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  white-winged  messenger  of 
affection  may  not  fly  to  him  through  the 
common-place  medium  of  the  post-office 
every  week.  But — one  hates  to  thiak  there 


always  is  another  thought — let  Katharine 
be  careful  how  she  puts  her  soul  upon 
paper.  People  are  not  of  necessity  false, 
but  a  great  many  are  fickle.  Most  Amer¬ 
ican  men  are  gentlemen,  but  there  are  a 
few  cads,  and  sweet  Katharine  would  not 
like  her  letter  to  be  shown  to  people  as  an 
evidence  of  the  power  over  one  woman 
that  an  undeserving  man  had.  You  don’t 
suspect  him  of  this— you  wouldn’t  love 
him  if  you  did— but  every  time  that  pen  of 
yours  feels  that  it  must  tell  him  how  much 
you  care  for  him,  stop  a  second  to  think  if 
he  wouldn’t  like  to  hear  your  opinion  of 
the  last  new  book,  of  how  the  trees  and 
flowers  are  looking,  and  if  this  will  not  make 
him  a  bit  more  anxious  to  ask  you  the 
question  as  to  your  love  again  and  again. 
Coquetry  ?  Perhaps  so ;  but  a  laudable 
kind.  This  coquetry  is  like  the  thorns  sur¬ 
rounding  the  rose — it  makes  one  more 
anxious  to  reach  it,  and  there  is  a  certainty 
that  the  rose  is  so  sweet  and  so  modest 
that  even  the  bravest  must  observe  due 
deference  and  care  in  approaching  her.” 


BANANAS  and  oranges,  in  about  equal 
quantities,  sugared  half  an  hour  before 
using,  make  a  delicious  sauce  for  tea. 


£$i$ceUaneau£ 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-F.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
his  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  Urn  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  I  thought  I  should 
.be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  tne  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“  My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
’beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott’  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
•there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
'Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala. 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  In  Belles  lettres.  Vocal  and  In- 
strumen  al  Music.  Degrees  confeTed.  Stenography 
and  Type-Writing.  In  all  respects  one  of  the  nest 
Schools  In  the  State. 

Rev.  WM  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M..  President. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM,  MASS.  One  of  the  half  dozen  best 
academic  and  classical  schools  in  New  England.  The 
payment  of  S61  in  advance  will  cover  ordinary  tui¬ 
tion  with  board,  for  Fall  term,  beginning  August  27. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev  G.  M  STEELE.  Prln. 


Norfolk  College  FOLADIE9U  G 

NEAR  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

Largest,  cheapest  and  best  equipped  school  in  Va. 
290Student8;  23  Teachers— Graduates  of  Smith  College. 
Boston  Unlv.,  Wesleyan,  Stuttgart.  Ac.  Arts  of  self- 
support  a  specialty  Home  Life.  Board,  Tuition.  S42  50 
a  quarter  Fine  climate  for  delicate  girls.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  A.  I.  CASSEDY.  Prin..  Norfolk.  Va. 


Iliiliiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiii’i? 

1  A  Farmer’s  I 
1  Education  | 

I  FREE  I 

|  to  any  young  man  in  Amer- 1 
|  ica.  Send  for  copies  of  the  1 
|  Rural  New  Yorker  and  1 
|  The  American  Garden  for  | 

|  particulars,  naming  this! 

|  advertisement.  | 

|  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  | 

_  Times  Building,  New  York.  “ 
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Make  Hay  When  the  Sun  Shines. 

A  FAIR  PROPOSITION. 

A  lot  of  our  friends  are  going  to  the  fairs 
with  us,  and  have  agreed  to  introduce  us  to 
their  friends  and  their  friends’  friends, 
all  their  sisters,  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts, 
neighbors,  acquaintances,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  folks.  What  is  better— from  our 
friends’  standpoint — is  that  we  propose  to 
pay  them  for  their  courtesy  and  work. 

Work  ?  Oh,  yes,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  about  it,  for  we  want  them  to  get  all 
the  folks  to  pay  them  35  cents  each  for  the 
privilege  of  receiving  us  in  their  homes  for 
a  season.  But  it  will  be  a  kind  of  play- 
work  ;  lots  of  fun  and  some  profit ! 

“  Us,”  of  course,  means  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  The  American  Garden. 

Any  of  o  r  enterprising  subscribers  who 
desire  to  represent  us  in  this  work  will 
please  write  for  terms  by  early  mail. 


ACCORDING  TO  PROMISE. 

Two  years  ago  we  promised  to  distribute 
among  our  readers  certain  varieties  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wheats  as  soon  as  the  supply 
should  enable  us  so  to  do.  It  may  now  be 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all 
applications  received  before  September  15, 
inclosing  two  two  cent  stamps.  The  var¬ 
ieties  have  been  named  as  follows  : 

Willits.— This  is  a  rye  wheat  hybrid, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  every  way. 
The  heads  are  beardless,  inclined  to  club- 
shape,  white  chaff,  medium-sized  amber 
kernels— four  to  a  breast.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  rye. 

Roberts. — This  is  also  a  rye-wheat  hy¬ 
brid  by  parentage,  though  resembling 
wheat  in  all  essential  respects.  The  heads 
are  bearded,  tne  kernels  large  and  of  amber 
color — three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast.  It 
is  very  early.  The  stems  are  tall  and  strong. 

Stewart. — This  is  a  pure  wheat  cross. 
It  is  late  in  maturing.  Heads  very  long, 
averaging  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a 
side,  heavily  bearded— three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  of  medium  size  and  amber 
color.  Stems  tall  and  strong. 

Bailey. — A  pure  wheat  cross.  Early. 
Heads  average  three  inches,  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  seven  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
beardless.  Generally  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  medium  to  small  in  size,  hard  and 
of  an  amber  color. 

Beal. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to 
mature.  Stems  pink.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches,  breasts  crowded,  often  10  to  a 
side;  chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily 
bearded — four  grains  to  a  breast,  fair  size, 
amber  color. 

Johnson. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium 
to  mature.  Heads  average  nearly  four 
inches,  eight  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
heavily  bearded,  three  to  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  of  fair  size,  and  bright  amber  color; 
hard. 

A  REQUEST. 

We  have  to  request  that  all  applicants 
will  prepare  a  plot  six-fortieths  (3-20)  of  an 
acre  in  area.  Divide  this  into  six  plots, 
each  one  33  feet  square,  or  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre.  Make  the  drills  a  foot  apart  and 
plant  a  single  seed  every  foot  in  the  drill,  an 
inch  deep  as  nearly  as  may  be.  So  soon,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  as  the  soil  is  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear,  mulch  the  plots  with 
an  inch  of  well-iotted  horse  or  farm 
manure. 

INASMUCH 

as  it  is  desirable  that  the  real  value  of  these 
wheats  should  be  made  known  to  the 
wheat-growing  public  as  early  as  practi 
cable,  it  is  first  of  all  important  that  they 
should  be  tried  in  every  portion  of  the 
country  adapted  to  winter-wheat  culture, 
and  second,  that  our  readers  should  report 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  summer,  the  yields 


of  the  six  different  kinds  and  their  com¬ 
parative  merits  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

EACH  VARIETY. 

will  be  put  up  in  a  small  envelope  with  the 
name  printed  thereon,  and  theentire  collec¬ 
tion,  under  the  cover  of  a  strong  envelope, 
will  be  mailed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  every 
applicant  who  incloses  two  two-cent  stamps. 


FOR  INTRODUCTION  ONLY. 

We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  The  American  Garden 
from  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1891,  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  75  cents,  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to 
new  readers. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  Holstein  bull,  Mahomet  289,  a  son  of 
old  Aegis,  is  dead  at  14  years  of  age.  He 
has  to  his  credit  22  cows  with  milk  records 
of  over  50  pounds  per  day. 

The  Galloway  Cattle  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  discussed  the  desirability  of 
adopting  the  American  system  of  Advanced 
Registry. 

The  Poland-China  sow, Lady  Benton  2nd, 
owned  by  W.  T.  and  M.  F.  Armstrong,  Oak 
Grove,  Texas,  recently  farrowed  17  pigs.  In 
lour  litters  she  presented  her  owners  with 
54  pigs. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Myers  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  holds 
a  public  sale  of  Short-horns  on  August  13. 
He  says  that  if  any  man  comes  to  the  sale 
and  does  not  find  every  thing  as  repre¬ 
sented,  he  will  buy  for  that  man  a  ticket 
home. 

Mechtchilde  6718,  a  Holstein  cow,  owned 
by  Charles  Robinson  &  Son,  Barre  Plains, 
Mass.,  gave,  in  seven  days,  717  pounds  of 
milk,  from  which  39  pounds  10%  ounces  of 
butter  were  made. 

Many  farmers  are  preparing  to  use 
young  rams  of  the  mutton  breeds  for  pro¬ 
ducing  early  lambs.  How  young  may  these 
rams  be  profitably  used  and  how  much  ser¬ 
vice  should  they  be  given  1 

The  Fees  for  Registration  in  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $3  to  $2.50.  The  limit  of  age 
under  which  animals  may  be  registered  has 
been  extended  Irom  two  to  four  years. 

The  census  will  tell  us  not  only  how 
many  sheep  were  killed  by  dogs  within  the 
past  year,  but  also  how  many  dogs  it  took 
to  do  it.  Leaving  out  the  dogs  harbored  in 
cities,  it  will  without  doubt  be  shown  that 
theie  are  more  dogs  than  sheep  on  the 
farms  of  the  United  States. 

A  Young  Mother.— On  page  470,  Mr. 
Titsworth  tells  about  his  Jersey  calving 
when  13  months  and  four  days  old.  The 
registered  Jersey  heifer  Mattie  Armstrong 
53077,  dropped  her  first  calf  when  only  12 
months  and  seven  days  old.  Bhe  has 
dropped  another  calf  which  was  born  seven 
days  before  she  was  two  years  old.  Here  are 
two  records  in  one  cow,  to  be  beaten. 

F.  M.  CARRYL. 

A  Heavy  Fleece.— Mr.  Algoe,  of  Gene¬ 
see  County,  Michigan,  sends  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Farmer  the  following  report  of  a  fleece 
of  wool :  “  When  taken  to  the  mill  it 
weighed  39%  pounds,  when  cleansed  it 
weighed  10%  pounds  ;  when  sheared  off 
the  sheep  it  weighed  40  pounds  14  ounces. 
There  was  over  a  pound  sampled  out.  It 
lacked  eight  days  of  one  year’s  growth.  At 
the  same  ratio  a  full  year  would  give  41  10- 
100  pounds  in  the  rough,  or  11  3-100  pounds 
cleansed.  W  e  claim  it  to  be  the  best  record 
of  cleansed  wool  in  the  State.”  The  Farmer 
says  that  this  is  the  heaviest  cleansed  fleece 
it  has  heard  of  except  one  irom  the  ram 
Rowe,  by  M.‘  S.  Sheldon  (48).  It  thinks  his 
fleece  cleansed  11%  pounds. 

Drying  Brewers’  Grains.— The  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Germans  have  devised  machines 
or  attachments  for  drying  the  grains  from 
breweries  and  distilleries.  These  grains 
are  frequently  fed  to  cows,  but  many  dairy¬ 
men  object  to  them  as  a  sour,  ill-smelling 
product,  claiming  that  they  are  injurious 
alike  to  the  cows  and  their  milk.  They  are 
sold  wet,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of 
water.  It  was  argued  that  if  this  water 
could  be  driven  out  the  resulting  product 
would  be  lighter,  sweeter,  and  more  easily 
kept.  The  machines  are  large  evaporators, 
so  arranged  that  no  manual  .abor  is  needed 
in  handling  the  grains,  which,  when  dried, 
are  bagged  and  shipped  like  other  grains. 


About  75  per  cent,  of  the  water  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  leaving  a  product  which  gives  a  bet¬ 
ter  analysis  than  oats. 

T.  Farrar  Rackham,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  sends  dates  forthe  following  poultry 
show's  :  Montgomery,  Alabama,  November 

4,  1890;  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  at  New  York  City,  February 
4—10,  1891. 

Age  of  Breeding  Ewes.— Breeding  ewes 
can  be  kept  with  profit  to  seven  years  of 
age;  wethers  to  three  years.  There  is  no 
definite  age  at  which  I  dispose  of  my  sheep. 
My  selected  breeding  ewes  I  keep  as  long 
as  they  will  breed  with  profit.  Rams  for 
shipping  should  not  be  older  than  two 
years.  I  think  thereis  no  difference  between 
the  various  breeds  in  this  respect,  unless 
one  is  raising  lambs  for  mutton.  The  most 
noticeable  mark  of  old  age  in  sheep  at  the 
first  glance  is  the  broad  appearance  of  the 
mouth.  Average  flocks  of  sheep  should  be 
sold  under  six  years  of  age.  c.  COLLINS. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Inoculation  for  Hog  Cholera.— Frank 

5.  Billings  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  issue  the 
following  note:  “Having  endeavored  to 
bring  the  inoculation  of  swine  against  the 
real  plague  of  this  country,  hog  cholera, 
before  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  found  it 
to  be  a  most  dismal  financial  failure,  we 
have  decided  to  withdraw  all  our  advertise¬ 
ments,  and,  to  show  our  own  faith  in  inoc¬ 
ulation  as  a  preventive  measure  against 
the  plague  mentioned;  we  have  also  decided 
to  go  into  the  market,  or  rather  to  the 
farms,  and  buy  hogs  and  inoculate  them  on 
our  own  account  and  to  feed  them,  our  ex¬ 
periments  having  shown  us  that,  with  due 
attention  to  matters  of  common  sense, 
hygiene  and  cleanliness,  this  can  be  done 
with  perfect  safety,  as  far  as  hog  cholera  is 
concerned  The  government  ‘  swine  plague’ 
has  no  terrors  for  us.  While  we  shall 
make  no  endeavor  to  do  public  inoculation, 
we  are  still  willing  to  attend  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  those  farmers  who  desire  it,  but 
most  decidedly  upon  our  own  terms.” 

“  Thick-Necked  ”  Cattle.— On  another 
page  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of  cattle  in 
Brazil,  that  excel  at  the  yoke  because  of 
the  strength  and  thickness  of  their  necks. 
In  a  book  on  Brazil  by  G.  C.  Andrews,  we 
are  told  that  the  native  Brazilian  breed  of 
cattle  were  called  Caragua,  or  thick-necked, 
and  that  these  were  the  descendants  of 
cattle  originally  introduced  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  Spanish  pioneers  of  civilization. 
He  says  those  cattle  are  very  large  and  tall, 
and  that  one  cow  measured  by  him  had  an 
interval  of  four  feet  seven  inches  betweeu 
the  tips  of  her  horns.  A  thickness  of  neck 
is  of  course  common  to  all  male  hovines ; 
but  when  one  breed  wants  an  epithet  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  breeds,  and  the 
one  most  easy  to  notice  and  remember 
turns  out  to  be  Caragua  or  thick-necked,  it 
is  evident  that  this  peculiarity  must  have 
been  specially  developed.  The  neck  must 
look  to  the  ordinary  observer  thicker  than 
the  necks  of  common  cattle  look.  Now  this 
appearance  of  thickness  may  be  (and  often 
is)  due  to  the  falling  off  in  substance  of  the 
hinder-quarters  as  well  as  to  any  unusual 
development  of  the  front  ones. 

Best  Age  for  Sheep.— In  my  experi¬ 
ence  sheep  are  at  their  best  when  from  one 
to  six  years  old.  Some  at  eight  years  will  be 
as  hardy  as  at  six,  while  others  will  fail. 
I  have  frequently  kept  favorite  ewes  oue 
year  too  long  for  profit ;  many  sheep  breed¬ 
ers  are  apt  to  do  so,  hence  the  “old crones” 
as  they  are  called,  take  off  the  profits  of 
the  flock  or  a  portion  of  them.  To  have  a 
flock  in  Its  best  state,  no  old  sheep  should 
be  allowed  in  it;  all  inferior  animals  should 
be  fattened  and  sold— whether  their  infer¬ 
iority  be  due  to  age  or  any  other  cause— as 
soon  as  their  poorer  qualities  are  discovered. 
A  sheep  that  is  lacking  in  vigor  from  any 
cause  shows  age  sooner  than  those  in  per- 
lect  health.  If  the  best  are  selected  for 
breeders,  and  the  inferior  ones  are  sold  for 
lambs  or  mutton,  as  the  case  may  be,  1  see 
no  reason  why  a  Hock  of  sheep  may  not  be 
kept  and  improved  on  a  farm  so  long  as  it 
is  desired  to  Keep  them  there.  J.  T. 


tests  are  very  deceptive.  An  ordinary  cow 
can  be  forced  to  a  large  record  for  a  day  or 
a  short  period,  but  may  utterly  fail  on  a 
year’s  trial.” 

Warranty  of  a  Horse.— The  Breeder’s 
Gazette  calls  attention  to  a  decision  recently 
rendered  by  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  which  it  pronounces  in  accordance 
with  “good  law  and  morals.”  The  seller 
had  warranted  a  pair  of  horses  sound  and 
kind  in  every  respect.  Upon  hitching  up 


^U^eUancou,$'  Advertising. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  aud 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  1-11  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruelaraml  Information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
I)r.  A.  LIAIIT  '  RD.  V.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


NEW  V  UK  COU.FUK  OF 

Veterinary  Surgeons 

Lectures  will  begin  Octobi  r  1,1890.  For  circular  ad- 
dresB  Secretary.  832  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep- 

some  very  fine  Buck  Lambs  and  three  imported 
yearling  Bucks  ;  also  a  few  Ewes  tor  sale.  Purely 
flock  book  bred.  Price.  Si 5  to  $40  each. 

S.  S.  STREETER,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS,  Chesters, Berkshlres,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters  W.  GIBBONS  A  CO., 
vv  esc  Chester.  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINC! 

SMITH'S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

(W  The  only  practical  Stofnp  St 'inch,  ion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free  Men 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARHOAS  »fe  CO. .Addison.  Steuben  CO..N.Y. 


PURE  BRED 

Suffolk  Down  Sheep. 

Three  Buck  Lambs,  and  two  yearling  Bucks  (lm- 
portel)  for  sale  Read  article  In  Rural  of  June  7. 
Price,  $30  to  $40  each.  Will  show  at  State  Fair. 

M.  B  STREETER.  113  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


CUTCD  SOUTHDOWN,  I  A  mi  D  c 
OnCCr  SHROPSHIRE,  LAIV1  DO 
COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1.  2  and  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JKRSt-Y  BEDS,  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  Im 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scot  CD 
Collie  Bllcno-t,  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


jclase.  Comfort  and.  Thrift  I 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.— The  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  from  Smiths,  Powell  & 
Lamb,  ot  Syracuse, N.  Y.,  is  at  haud.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  called  attention  to 
this  catalogue,  which  is  in  many  respects, 
a  model  one  It  is  of  bandy,  compact  form, 
and  presents  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  breed  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner. 
Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  have  a  national 
reputation  for  honest  dealing,  as  well  as  for 
skill  in  breeding.  Their  cattle  are  first- 
class  in  all  respects.  The  followiug  extract 
from  the  catalogue  gives  an  idea  ot  what 
they  claim  for  their  own  herd :  “  ‘  By  their 
works  ye  shall  know  them,’  is  a  proverb 
that  will  apply  as  well  to  the  bovine  as  to 
the  human  race,  and  it  is  by  this,  the  truest 
of  all  tests,  that  of  actual  performance, 
that  we  ask  the  public  to  judge  our  herd. 
We  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  records  of 
a  single  cow,  or  family,  or  a  few  choice  ani¬ 
mals,  but  will  give  yearly  averages  of  the 
entire  herd,  and  of  large  numbers  of  cows 
—the  only  true  standard  of  excellence.  We 
keep  a  strict  and  careful  continuous  record, 
by  actual  weight,  of  each  milking,  so  that 
our  customers  can  know  the  actual  merits 
of  each  animal  offered.  By  these  records  a 
very  sale  and  reasonable  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  future  capacity  aud  merits  of 
heifers  or  even  calves  selected  from  this 
Herd.  On  the  universally  admitted  prin¬ 
ciple  that  In  breeding  ‘  like  begets  like,’  lar 
better  results  can  reasonably  l>e  expected 
from  young  animals  selected  from  the  herd 
or  lamilv  where  every  cow  has  proven  a 
deep  milker  lor  the  entire  year,  than  from 
herds  which  are  unproven,  or  only  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  day’s  or  a  month’s  trial.  Short 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particular.; 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGKAT8 
WANTS  D. 


W.  M.  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

RAPIO  GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
FOR  EXHIBITION.  MOST 
PORK  FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

2  WEIGHED  2806  LBS 
L.B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


JAts'‘A  ELLARS,  BO  Uv  WALTER.  OHIO,  has 
for  sme  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  ami  South¬ 
down  sheep  that  are  ttrst  class.  Reasonable  prices. 


nTTA  I  /  i  IT  YOUNG  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
H.'Ct  YORKSHIRE  Pius  at  (educed 
prices  to  muse  io>>iu.  Address  W  E.  PENDLETON, 
Red  Huuse  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 


XITAIV’TKB.— A  thoroughly  methodical  farmer  of 
VV  practical  experience  to  superintend  a  highly 
cultivated,  neatly  kept  tarmot  several  hundred  acres 
In  the  stale  of  Maryland.  Must  be  skilled  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  grass  crops  and  fattening  cattle.  Personal  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  required  as  10  character  and  experience. 
State  particulate  and  salary  expected  Notice  will 
not  be  taken  of  any  apptleadou  not  conforming  here¬ 
with.  Address  foi  1  days  P.  O.  Box  363,  New  York. 


mOK  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain  Add.  Compouud 
Oxygen  Association,  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 
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the  team  the  buyer  discovered  that  one  of 
the  pair  was  possessed  of  a  “  bolting  ” 
devil  which  caused  him  to  duck  his  head 
and  rush  to  the  side  of  the  road.  After  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  collision,  the  team 
was  driven  to  the  purchaser’s  home,  where, 
on  the  way  to  the  barn,  the  same  horse 
made  another  bolt  to  the  side  of  the  drive¬ 
way.  The  buyer  instituted  suit  for  breach 
of  warranty,  establishing  the  fact  that  the 
team  was  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  driver, 
and  he  won  his  case.  On  appeal,  the  higher 
court  sustained  the  judgment.  No  denial 
was  entered  to  the  facts  as  set  forth,  but 
the  vendor  claimed  that  the  evidence  failed 
to  show  that  the  horse  was  not  gentle  when 
he  sold  him.  The  judge  thus  effectually 
disposed  of  this  plea:  “  When  the  actions 
of  the  horse,  showing  a  bad,  ungovernable 
temper,  are  shown  so  soon  after  the  sale 
and  continue  and  are  without  reason,  the 
jury  were  entitled  to  take  the  evidence  of 
subsequent  conduct  as  evidence  of  previous 
unkindness.” 

Galloway  Cattle.— Many  “  authori¬ 
ties  ”  have  written  long  articles  on  cattle, 
and  really  said  less  than  is  found  in  the 
following  note,  printed  in  the  catalogue  of 
S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Ill.  :  “The  Galloway 
is  a  flistinct  type— a  hornless,  hardy,  hand¬ 
some,  profitable,  beef  animal.  In  their 
native  home,  in  Scotland,  the  animals  are 
accustomed  to  roam  over  the  hills,  and 
gather  their  food  among  the  rocks  and 
heather.  As  a  breed,  they  have  never  been 
pampered  anywhere,  but  in  the  lowlands 
they  have  been  brought  more  rapidly  to 
maturity  than  in  the  uplands,  where  the 
climate  is  cold  and  the  fare  scanty.  One 
of  their  distinctive  characteristics  is  their 
luxuriant  coats  of  long,  wavy  hair,  over- 
lying  a  thick  undergrowth  of  fine,  soft, 
short  hair,  which  resists  the  cold  and  wet. 
The  rough  coat  being  cast  in  summer,  the 
Galloway  is  therefore  in  a  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  to  endure  the  excessive  heat,  which 
explains  why  he  is  so  popular  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  North.  His  skin,  though 
mellow,  is  moderately  thick,  and  affords  a 
good  protection  against  the  flies.  His  beef 
•  is  the  very  best  in  quality,  this  being  daily 
demonstrated  in  the  British  markets, 
where  it  is  well-known  and  sells  at  a  higher 
figure  than  other  kinds.  It  is  evenly 
marbled,  the  fat  lying  in  thin  layers  be¬ 
tween  the  muscular  tissues.  In  contests  on 
the  block  this  superiority  is  clearly  seen, 
when  prize  carcasses  come  to  the  front,  as 
at  New  Orleans  World’s  Fair  and  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Shows. 
The  Galloway  cow  is  a  good  mother  and  a 
good  milker.  Although  the  quantity  of  her 
milk  is  not  extraordinary,  it  is  very  rich  in 
butter,  and  of  prime  quality.  The  Gallo¬ 
way,  too,  is  an  impressive  sire,  fully  98  per 
cent,  of  his  half  blood  progeny  being  black 
and  hornless.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
have  found  the  Galloway  in  every  way  sat¬ 
isfactory.  He  matures  rapidly,  is  hardy,  is 
happy.”  _ 


For  a  disordered  LivkR  try  Beech am's  Pills. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY,  August  9.  1890. 

Major  Ryal,  the  owner  of  a  135-acre 
truck  farm  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  no 
reason  to  say  that  farming  does  not  pay. 
His  receipts  have  averaged  over  $18,000  a 
year  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  he  nets — 
well,  in  1880  he  was  $3,000  or  $3,000  in  debt, 
while  now  he  is  worth  more  than  $60,000, 
every  dollar  of  it  made  ou  the  farm. 

Twenty  six  English  jackasses  arrived 
here  ou  Thursday  ou  the  steamer  Lydian 
Monarch.  They  were  brought  here  for 
breeding  purposes. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  of  South 
Carolina  cotton  was  received  at  Charleston 
on  Thursday  from  Barnwell  County. 

The  first  Pale  of  new  California  hops  ar¬ 
rived  the  first  of  the  week  by  the  Sunset 
Route.  The  stock  of  hue  qualities  of  Pacific 
and  State  hops  is  low. 

Ocean  freights  are  low  here,  but  a  report 
ou  Thursday  irom  Baltimore  said  that  room 
tor  two  boat  loads  of  grain  had  been  offered 
free. 

While  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
almost  revolutionized  the  growing  of 
cotton,  the  great  lahor  involved  in  hand¬ 
picking  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
needed  help  at  the  proper  time  have  stood 
greatly  in  the  way  of  a  greater  extension 
of  the  business.  One  great  aifticulty  in 
doing  this  work  by  machinery  has  been  the 
irregularity  of  the  bolls  in  maturing.  A 
machine  has  now  been  invented  that 
picked,  in  a  field  test,  98  per  cent,  of  the 
opened  bolls  without  injury  to  the  un¬ 
opened  bolls  or  other  portions  of  the  plants. 
It  is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  picks  one  row  at  a  time  as  fast  as  a 
pair  ol  mules  can  draw  it  over  the  low. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Bananas  are  the  only  cheap  fruit  in  the 
market. 

Tomatoes  are  sold  ou  the  fruit  stands  for 
two  cents  each. 

Best  Jersey  and  up-river  apples  bring  $4 
to  $4.o0  per  barrel. 

Pineapples  have  been  of  extremely  poor 
quality  this  season. 

Beans  have  advanced  greatly,  as  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  quotations  will  show. 

Cheese  is  dull  and  irregular  in  price. 
Many  lots  arrive  in  poor  condition  and  this 
unsettles  the  market. 

Exporters  of  wheat  who  have  held  off 
lately,  have  begun  buying  at  still  higher 
prices.  Twelve  boat-loads  were  bought  for 
the  Lisbon  market  in  one  day. 

MUCH  of  the  dressed  poultry  arriving  is 
in  poor  condition  and  sells  at  low  prices. 
Too  great  economy  of  ice  is  practiced  in 
packing,  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  shipper. 
Live  poultry  if  well  crated  in  comfortable 
coops  and  supplied  with  abundant  food  and 
water  proves  most  satisfactory. 


Recent  shipments  of  choice  butter  have 
brought  more  satisfactory  prices.  The 

E revailing  low  prices  during  the  season 
ave  increased  consumption,  but  a  large 
surplus  has  accumulated,  nevertheless,  and 
this  is  now  in  cold  storage  awaiting  a  more 
favorable  market.  The  demand  for  choice 
grades  continues  good. 

Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits  of 
nearly  all  kinds  have  made  a  material  ad¬ 
vance.  The  failures  in  the  present  year’s 
crop  have  caused  this,  together  with  the 
fact  that  stocks  on  hand  are  light.  Little 
business  is  being  done,  but  holders  have 
very  decided  views  of  the  situation  and  are 
not  anxious  to  crowd  the  market.  Evapor¬ 
ated  apples  have  advanced  at  least  30  per 
cent,  within  the  week.  Cherries  have  nearly 
doubled  in  price.  New  raspberries  have 
opened  at  27  cents,  about  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  opening  price  last  year.  Peaches 
of  all  grades  have  made  quite  an  advance. 
Plums  are  considerably  higher.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  foreign  dried  fruits  is  also  firm. 
Everything  in  the  shape  of  fruit  should  be 
saved  this  year.  Of  course  the  better  shape 
it  is  put  in  the  better. 

a  Peach  Combination.— Combinations 
for  handling  different  products  seem  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  A  statement  has  been 
published  that  a  number  of  New  York 
produce  merchants  had  bought  up  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  peach  crop  on  the  Lake 
Erie  islands,  including  perhaps  the  Ohio 
orchards.  Who  the  purchasers  are  does  not 
seem  to  be  positively  known.  G.  S.  Palmer 
says  they  are  j  unior  members  of  the  Produce 
Exchange,  who,  finding  they  were  not  mak¬ 
ing  enough  money  out  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
missions  on  sales,  began  last  year  this  spec¬ 
ulation  in  buying  up  whole  crops  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  They  started  in  with 
Florida  oranges,  and  this  year  bought  up 
the  well-known  Le  Conte  pears  of  Georgia, 
and  also  combined  with  numerous  growers 
to  manipulate  the  water-melon  market. 
Until  now  the  scheme  has  not  succeeded. 
In  all  these  deals  the  grower  gathers  his 
crop  at  one  time,  as  he  considers  that  every 
fruit  that  falls  to  the  ground  is  his  loss. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  market  is 
glutted  with  an  inferior  fruit,  plucked  be¬ 
fore  it  had  come  to  its  maturity.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  the  oranges 
of  last  year  and  this  year’s  pears.  Most  of 
the  early  shipments  of  pears  were  very  poor, 
and  only  recently  have  really  fine  pears 
come  to  this  market.  Of  course  these  bring 
much  better  prices.  Theshippersseemtobe 
the  ones  who  are  losing  most  by  this  specu¬ 
lation  business. 

Flax  seed  Is  no  small  item  in  the  vast 
supply  of  products  coming  to  this  city. 
Formerly  East  India  turnished  the  bulk  of 
the  supply,  but  gradually  the  American 
seed  came  into  favor,  and  was  largely  used, 
although  the  latter  yields  less  oil.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  made  their  contracts  largely 
with  the  Western  producers  or  handlers. 
Dakota  probably  furnishes  the  largest  crop 
of  the  flax  seed,  but  is  closely  followed  in 
the  production  by  Kansas,  while  Nebraska, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  push  each 
other  in  the  totals  of  their  contribution. 
Harvesting  of  the  crop  set  in  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  in  July,  and  will  be  continued 
throughout  this  month.  In  other  States 
the  month  of  August  is  about  the  earliest 
period  for  dependency  upon  marketable 
supplies;  and  even  early  September  is  re¬ 
quired  in  some  sections  for  a  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  crop.  This  season  all  parties 
interested  in  the  linseed  and  kindred  inter¬ 
ests  are  much  concerned  over  the  probable 
Western  yield.  The  dry,  hot  weather 
which  has  been  disastrous  in  the  Western 
growing  sections  has  included  flax  seed  in 
its  damaging  tendencies,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  likely  that  the  consuming  contin¬ 
gent  in  the  country  will  have  to  seek  the 
loreign  channels  of  supply  in  much  more 
material  form.  Prices  are  likely  to  rule 
higher.  Substantial  advances  have  already 
been  made  at  the  West  on  the  home  pro¬ 
duct.  Calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  impor¬ 
tation  make  it  at  about  $1.70  per  bushel, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  rate,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  is  more  favorable  to  the  crushers 
by  about  10  cents  per  bushel  in  comparison 
with  some  views  held  as  excited  by  crop 
damage.  The  supply  from  London  is  also 
likely  to  be  smaller  than  heretofore.  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  large  producer  and  may  have  an 
excess. 

The  crop  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  does  not  give  a  bright  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  corn  crop  situation  in  that 
State.  Reports  received  from  about  500 
correspondents  of  the  Board  representing 
every  county  in  the  State  clearly  indicate 
that  the  growing  crops  in  every  portion  of 
the  State  have  been  seriously  injured.  The 
severe  drought,  intense  heat  and  occasional 
hot  winds  prevailing  throughout  the  State 
generally  have  been  the  cause  of  this  falling 
off  of  the  corn  prospects.  The  condition* 
which  one  mouth  ago  was  reported  90  per 
cent.,  is  now  reported  at  only  33  per  cent  of 
au  average  crop.  This  devastation  of  the 
crop  exists  in  every  portion  of  the  State, 
but  that  portion  of  the  State  between  the 
97th  and  100th  meridians  has  suffered  most 
severely.  Gray  and  Riley  Counties  report 
a  practical  failure  of  the  crop.  Seventy  five 
counties  in  Eastern  Kausas,  eight  counties 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  report  50  to  80 
per  cent,  of  a  crop.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  corn  crop  this  year  will  not  exceed 
75,000,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  is 
round  to  be  better  than  expected.  Thirty 
to  40  bushels  per  acre  reported,  testing  63 
to  65  pounds  per  bushels.  The  aggregate 
wheat  product  will  be  about  23,000,000.  The 
flax  area  uas  been  increased  and  the  crop  is 
very  good.  The  oat  crop,  although  short, 
is  yielding  belter  than  was  expected;  a  yield 
of  from  40  to  70  bushels  per  acre  is  reported 
from  a  number  of  counties.  The  following 
is  the  summary  as  compared  with  a  full 
average  condition.  Corn  33  per  cent.,  bar¬ 
ley,  (30,  flax,  84;  broom  corn,  57;  sorghum,  63; 
millet, 50;  tame  grass58;  potatoes,  40;  prairie 
grass,  55;  apples,  53;  peaches,  48;  grapes,  64. 
The  mouth  has  betn  the  driest  and  hottest 


July  in  20  years.  Chinch  bugs  are  reported 
in  many  counties  but  they  have  done  no 
great  damage. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 


New  York,  Saturday.  August  g,  i8go 


Brans.— Marrows— New.  *2  954*3  00;  New  Mediums 
Choice.  *2  10  ;  Pea,  *2  10  ;  Red  Kidney,  *40*4  10,  White 
Kidney  choice,  *2  4ti4*2  50  :  Foreign  Mediums.  <1  7i4 
*190;  California  Lima  #3  600*3  70-  Italian.  *1  40® 

*1  70.  Green  Peas.  *1  05®*'  10.  Scotch  Pease,  *1.10. 

Bdttkr— New  —  Elgin,  best,  1814c;  Western,  best 
17<fl.l7)4c;  do  prime,  14  6  15c;  do  good,  12®  13  do  poor, 
8<411;  State.  Dairy.  halr-Qrtlns.  tubs,  best,  16®  16 14c;  do 
prime.  14415;  ioflne.  11412:  Welsh  tubs,  One.  14<#15c; 
do  good,  ll@13c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12413;  do  hDe.  10311 :  Western  dairy.  One.  10<ollc; 
do  fair  8^4-.  914c:  do  noor.  6*- 7c.  do  factory,  fresn.  nest 
lU@1014c,  uo  prime.  8 144914c.  do  good,  748  .  do  poor,  5 
®614c. 

Cheese  —Fancy  White,  71$<a79*c;  fancy  colored  75*c.; 
fair  oy4'<tfiM,c  ;  light  skims,  414;g,5l4c ;  skims,  l!4@2y&c. 
Ohio,  Flat,  5144614C. 

KuQ8.— Near  by  fresh.  1814@19c  ;  Canadian.  171a® 
18c.;  Southern,  16Va417!^c;  western,  best.  17®lbe. 

Fruits.— Fresh  —Apples  Der  bbl.  *1  500*4  00;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box.  $150»*7  75;  Huckleberries,  8®13c;  Black¬ 
berries,  10015c  ;  Peaches,  *24*2  50  per  basket ;  Water¬ 
melons,  Florida.  *to(«S  8  per  100 :  Musk-melons  *100 
®*l  per  bbl  Le  Conte  Pears/ 4 3*5  per  bbl.  Scooter, 
do,  *3  *3  50 ;  Sugar,  do,  #3  oO(«*4 ;  Bartlett,  do,  $4  uou* 
si  50.  Southern  Grapes,  15®60c.  per  basket.  Plums, 
50® 60c.  per  basket. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  9®lU4c.; 
do  choice,  new.  124W!xic;  prime,  11®1U4C;  sliced,  new, 
6!4@7c;  do  old, 31443^*0;  Chopped,  4@41ic,  Coresand 
skins,  15*®2c.  Cherries,  new,  23®25c ;  do,  old,  8®loc. 
Raspberries,  new  27c,  Blackberries,  64614c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  20®25c;  dodo,  unpeel¬ 
ed,  7®l0c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18  »20c  ; 
do  do  do,  unpeeled,  7®9>^c;  do  do,  sundrled,  8®llc. 
Huckleberries,  new,  8®10c.  Plums,  new,  10il2c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  do*,  *1  00® SI  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 
*1  0(J®*2  00. 

Hat  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  803  85c;  do  good, 
60470c;  do  medium.  50c®60;  Clover,  mixed,  30® 4oc; 
shipping,  30®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  80485c.;  short  rye, 
40®45c,  oat  and  wheat,  S544dc. 

Honey — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  lt®l2c: 
Huckwheat,  10411c:  Beeswax  22423c  ■  State,  pr.  and 
choice,  20422c.;  State,  good,  18419c  :  State,  common, 
15.<»  17c.;  State,  188s,  prime,  lU«ol4c.;  State, do, common, 
7410c.;  State,  1887.  3(*5c.;  Paciflc  Coast,  18®21c. 

Hors.  State  New,  20422c;  do.  good,  18®19o;  do 
common, 15417c;  do  1588,  oesi  lO^llc;  dodo,  prime,  94 
10c,  dodo,  common,  743c;  California,  New,  best,  194 
2ic;  do  good  to  prime,  16418c  do  Old,  best,  11®  12c, 
do  common  and  fair,  749c. 

Poultry.  Drksskd—  Turkey*,  mixed,  per  lb  134 
14c;  P'owls.  western,  choice,  11412c;  do  common  to, 
good,  10411c :  Ducks,  spring,  good,  11®15 ;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  *1754*2  U0;  do  dark,  do,  *125; 
Chickens,  spring,  6417c;  Fowls,  near  by,  12313c. 

Poultry— Live. —Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  11413c; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  lU4412o.  do  Western,  per  lo, 
Uja4i2c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6it7c  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
14c,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50480c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  *1  254*1  50. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  - Long  Island,  per  bbl.  *1  504 
*1  87  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  *1  504*1  87 ;  Sweets,  do.,  *3  00 
4*350.  unions -Potato,  per  bbl.,  *3(xxa,*3  75;  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  do.,  *2  oU  do  White,  do.,  *34*3  50;  West¬ 
ern,  *2  501**2  75;  Jersey,  do,  *24*2  75;  Cabbage,  L. 
L,  per  1U0,  *24*3  50,  Corn,  per  100,  75c4*l  5u;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate,  404*  50;  Peas,  per  bag,  *125>.  *150; 
String  Beans,  per  bag,  95C41;  Cucumbers,  per  l,00o 
45  a 50c  ;  Squash,  per  bol.,  75C4$1  25  ;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
*K»*i  25  ,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  *14*1  50 ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  *2«*2  50. 

Wool.— Since  the  month  opened  operations  have 
been  limited,  manufacturers  generally  refusing  to 
Handle  more  wuol  than  needed  for  Immediate  use. 
As  a  rule  tney  are  llgntly  supplied,  and  any  marked 
improvement  In  the  gooos  tra.e  will  prove  a  boon  to 
local  dealers.  There  appears  to  be  little  change  in 
prices,  t  ough  buyers  can  claim  some  advantage  on 
this  market  as  well  as  at  other  poiuts.  We  quote, 
XX  fleece  at  335»c ;  nne  delaine,  3  c ;  spring  Texan.  20® 
22c ;  pulled,  25443c ;  spring  California,  14i*2.c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.  Speculation  was  quite  brisk.  The  crop 
news  continued  unfavorable,  particularly  from  tne 
Northwest,  wnere  the  weather  was  hot  and  dry  and 
this  materially  aldeu  the  "null  "side,  but  there  were 
other  Influences  w  nlch  had  considerable  eflTtci  Cable 
advices,  both  public  aud  private,  were  generally 
flruier.  Cb-urances  were  larger.  Toe  export  demand 
snowed  a  decided  inertase.  At  the  Weft  several 
prominent  operators  were  heavy  buyers,  and  this 
uelped  the  upward  movement.  oales  No  2  Mil¬ 
waukee.  1S0.  delivered.  Ungraded  W Inter  Red,  34  -4 
*1  U2*tc.:  No.  j  Red.  9ac.  elevator  .  No.  2  Red,  994^94*0 
elevator;  *1  <X>H  in  store;  *.  UU»  afloat;  *1  0  f  o  b.; 
No.  1  Hard  quoted  at  *110;  no  2  August,  9:c.i«*i  ; 
do  September,  *99*  <  »1  UU5*  do  Ociober.  *i  001s«*l  01 ; 
do  November.  *.  0  9* ;  do  December.  *1  U  7*4*1  U3>*  ; 
do  January,  *1  Uj?s4*l  i‘3$*,  c.osiug  at  *1  035*  do  May, 
*1055*4*10  .  RYE.— in  light  demand.  Western,  in 
boat  loads,  quoted  at  594b  e.;  Canada,  59jt 60c.;  State, 
6O4 6  i*c.  Cuk.N.  Theie  was  a  further  au vanee  and 
tne  market  ruled  nervous,  with  more  or  less  exclte- 
meut  lhe  news  respecting  the  crop  continued  un¬ 
favorable,  witu  a  general  lack  of  rain  reported  in 
prominent  sections  of  tne  belt,  wlilcn  served  as  the 
chief  element  of  sir,  ngih  Receipts  were  light  and 
that  helped  the  •*  bulls.”  Cables  were  stronger,  aud 
the  amount  on  passage  decreased,  both  of  wnich  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  tlriuuess.  sales  Ungraded  Mixed.  55  -57c.; 
Ungraded  While,  earlots,  567*c.:  Ungraded  Yellow, 
58c  track  for  one  tar;  No.  2  Mixed,  56 ■» 56J*e.  ele¬ 
vator  .•'OT&ftSTc.  afloat ;  Steamer  Mixed,  quoted,  5bu* 
oS^c.  afloat ;  No.  2  August,  5oc.,  do  September.  555*4 
5uRc.;  ao  uctober,  5b-*457'*c.  OAfs.— All  advices  re¬ 
ceived  were  Indicative  of  a  short  crop,  ana  the  result 
was  a  declued  rise  in  prices,  atteuaed  wlm  consider¬ 
able  excitement.  Trading  was  less  active,  owing  to 
the  extreme  views  of  holders,  oales— No.  a  Mixed, 
4oc.  elevator;  No.  3  While,  45c.  elevator  ,  No.  2  Mixed, 
46e.  elevator, -»7c.  delivered  ;  No.  2  While.  467*447>*o. 
elevator ;  4&m,4SH,o  delivered  ;  No  1  Waite,  5Jc  ele¬ 
vator,  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  44®47c.;  White  do, 
4,462J*e.,  latter  clipped;  No.  2  August  42®44c.;  do 
September.  405*443M,c.;  ao  October,  415*4435*0. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  -The  offerings  were  mainly  Texans  and 
common  natives,  with  a  good  deal  of  trash  among  the 
latter.  Good  cattle  were  lu  light  supply,  Arm  and  a 
shade  hlgner  ;  nut  common  aud  medium  natives  sold 
slowly  at  a  decline  of  ,0c  ,  wulie  I'exaus  were  almost 
unsalable.  The  sales  of  lexans  reported  were  at  the 
range  of  *3  10«*3  3u  per  10j  pounds,  three  carloads 
of  outside  -‘stlliers"  sold  at  *3  6x4*4,  native  grass 
andcorn-ieu  s  leers  ai  *3.54*4  i5tlnslde  figure  fora 
car-load  of  *•  Stockers  and  a  ear  load  of  steers  and 
cows  mixed  brought  *3  35.  Bulls  were  nard  to  sell, 
ranging  from  *i  004*2 30.  Cable  dispatches  indicate 
a  drop  ol  fully  lc.  per  pound  in  refrigerated  Deer, 
which  is  quoted  at  3Rjd.  or  scant  7c-;  and  American 
steers  are  selling  at  10„  lie.,  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS  — Receipts  for  the  week,  166  head. 
Demand  fair,  and  prices  steady  for  all  grades,  with 
goon  cows  ttrm.  Reported  sales  were  at  *284*45  per 
head,  aud  one  choice  milker  brought  *55. 

CALVES.— All  grades  of  live  calves  were  rated 
firmer  aud  veals  were  quoted  V4c.  higher  than  Mon¬ 
day  at  the  6t  th  street  yards.  About  all  sold.  Grassers 
and  Buttermilks  sold  at  *2  004*3  2 1  per  100  pounds; 
fed,  Westerns  and  mixed  lots  at  *04*4  -.  medium  o 
prime  veals  at  546c.  per  pound,  and  choice  ao  ai  6)4 
46MC. 

SHEER  AND  LAMBS.— Demand  more  active  with 
no  quotable  improvement  in  common  lambs  or  sheep 
of  any  grade,  but  prime  lambs  were  wanted  at 
stronger  .rices  aud  sold  76  to  *<-'  higher  than  on  Mon¬ 
day  Virginia  Lambs  are  nearly  run  out.  bat  West 
Virginia  (mainly  lailemls)  will  probably  run  two 
weeks  longer.  Common  to  prime  sheep  sola  at  *4,4 
*5  25  per  lixi  pouuas ;  poorest  to  best  lambs  at  *5  5o® 
*7  5u,  aud  a  car-load  of  mixed  stoos.  at  *5. 

HOGS.— Nominally  weak  at  $444  25  per  100  pounds. 


First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  In  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car¬ 
pentry,  House  an  1  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plastering  and  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Ocio¬ 
ber  22,  189 ).  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  instruction  In  Plumb¬ 
ing.  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  *35;  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  on  December  3, 
terms  *40;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6, 1891.  terms  *40;  In  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
*35 ;  In  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  *35. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular,  illustrated  with  photo, 
engraving  of  scholar’s  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  —  An  improved 
Michigan  Farm  of  109  acres:  located  within 
two  miles  ot  a  beautiful  and  rapidly  growing  city, 
having  three  railroads.  Farm  adjoins  a  river  and  on 
two  main  roads  10  city.  Soil  the  best:  adapted  for 

fraln.  stock  or  truck  raising,  with  good  markets. 

ulldlngs  substantial.  Young  bearing  orchard  and 
17  acres  good  timber.  Will  be  sold  with  Slock  aud 
Farm  Implements  For  furiher  particulars  address 
ALVTN  H.  DOUDS.  Canton.  Ohio. 


For  sale. -a  fine  country  store  prop- 

erty.  In  the  centre  of  Village.  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  nours’  ride  from  Albany,  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y..  doing  a  good  business  One  large, 
two-story  and  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new  30x54 
feet,  adjoining  same  a  one-story  Building  (new  last 
yearl.  16x44  feet;  rented  for  the  Post-Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  fine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price.  S5,n0":  one-third 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  five  per  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  3318,  New 
York  City. 


PERSONAL.— Wanted  Information  of  Thos.  Holme, 
lived  with  farmernamed  Wagener.near  Buffalo: 
formerly  of  Brantford.  Ont.  Dark  complexion  ;  5  feet 
8  or  10  lDChes  high  ;  over  60  years  of  age  If  alive.  To 
his  advantage  to  address  John  S.  Thomson,  Waskado, 
Manitoba. 


Three  Leaders. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  of  the 
Farm,  Garden,  Field,  and  Stable.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1850.  First  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Original  throughout.  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  thought  on  rural  topics. 
Sixteen  pages,  large  quarto.  $2  00  a  year; 
$1.00  for  six  months. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  YorK. 

Lawson  Valentine.  President. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Rural  Li'e.  Profusely  illustrated.  About 
one  hundred  pages  The  foremost,  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  rural  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere.  $2  00  a  year ;  $1.U0  for  six 
months. 

The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  YorK. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

A  Family  Paper  of  thirty-two  to  forty 
large  quarto  pages,  frequently  illustrated. 
Its  “Outlook”  ably  reviews  the  world’s 
leading  events  each  week.  Its  Home  De¬ 
partment  is  bright  and  helpful.  Its  Con¬ 
tributors  lead  tne  world’s  thought.  Its 
Stories  are  popular  and  entertaining.  Its 
Sermons,  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  News  are  for  men  and  women  of 
every  faith.  Lyman  Abbott  and  H.  W. 
Mabie,  Editors.  $3.00  a  year. 

The  Christian  Union  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  YorK. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 


The  Rural  New  Yorker,  The  American  Garden 
and  The  Christian  Union  together  for  S5.SO. 

Either  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  The  American 
Garden  and  The  Christian  Union  together  for  $4.00 
The  American  Garden  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
together  for  »3  00. 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE. 


deaf: 


■  MESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

reek's  INVISIBLE  TUSUUR  EAR 
_  _  _  „  _  CUSHION^.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  9neee»iful  where  all  Remedies  Ml.  Sold  by  V.  HISIOX, 
enlT,  853  Br’dwar,  Jiew  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof*  r  KKK. 


DESKS, 

Chairs, 

Office  Furniture 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

&  KILMER  DESK  CO. 

Sale*  room*, 
opp.  Lowell  Depot, 

93  Causeway  St.,  Boetoi* 


SHORTHAND. 

You  can  earn  SS75  OO  per  month  as  a  shorthand 
writer.  Learn  at  home.  Address  S  A.  MORAN, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  full  particulars,  it  will  pay  you. 


JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST." 


CHD  CD  CD  CATALOGUE 

run  rriLL  address 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“Rough  on  Rogues 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


AUGUST. 


Monday  ^J00^  out  ^or  those  “  Crayon  Por- 

q  *  trait  Artists  ”  over  in  Brooklyn, 
lo.  They  offer  to  give  you  a  fine 
crayon  portrait  free  of  charge  if  you  will 
send  them  your  picture  and  sign  a  little 
slip  which  they  send  you.  The  point  is  that 
when  you  sign  the  slip  you  agree  to  buy  a 
frame  for  the  picture  and  you  cannot  get 
anything  until  you  pay  a  good,  round  price 
for  the  frame.  People  who  are  capable  of 
doing  good  work  do  not  give  their  labor 
away  in  these  days.  Lots  of  people  seem 
to  think  they  are  likely  to,  however.  Look 
out  for  the  “  funeral  expenses”  game,  you 
people  who  have  relatives  or  friends  alone 
in  distant  parts.  A  lady  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
recently  received  a  telegram  from  Kansas 
City  requesting  funds  for  the  burial  of  her 
brother.  She  sent  $100  to  an  “  undertaker.” 
Later  she  discovered  that  her  brother  is 
alive  and  well  and  that  some  rascal  had  se¬ 
cured  her  money  and  made  off  with  it.  He 
knew  her  brother  was  a  stranger,  not  in 
very  good  health,  and  argued  that  a  story 
of  his  death  would  be  about  the  most  plau¬ 
sible  lie  he  could  tell.  Shame  on  such  ras¬ 
cals  !  That  does  no  good,  however,  because 
they  have  no  sense  of  shame. 


Tuesday  ^ou  observe  that  this  gentle- 

_  J  man  has  a  very 

19. 


A  bald  head  is  not  necessarily  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  horrible  crime,  nor  is  it  anything 
to  be  particularly  ashamed  of.  It  is  incon¬ 
venient  at  times  when  flies  and  mosquit¬ 
oes  abound,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
dignity  about  a  bald  head,  after  all,  if  a 
man  does  not  show  by  his  actions  that  he 
is  ashamed  of  it.  A  bald  head  is  a  striking 
thing,  because  it  arrests  attention  and 
holds  it.  The  man  who  owns  the  head 
shown  above  is  directly  responsible  for  his 
own  baldness.  In  the  first  place,  he  drank 
a  good  deal  of  whisky  and  ruined  his 
health  ;  he  wore  a  hat  that  was  too  tight 
for  him  ;  then  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
while  intoxicated,  he  rubbed  kerosene  over 
the  top  of  his  head.  That  ruined  the  hair, 
and  when  he  realized  what  he  had  done  he 
tried  a  number  of  “  hair  renewers,”  but 
they  only  seemed  to  hasten  the  loss  of  the 
hair.  If  you  could  see  this  man’s  nose  you 
would  find  it  as  red  as  a  beet.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  startling  than  his  bald  head. 
In  order  to  be  fair,  he  should  have  this 
sign  :  . 

“rum  did  it” 


painted  on  the  back  of  his  head.  There  is 
no  need  of  painting  any  note  of  explanation 
on  his  nose. 

✓  * 

4  » 


Look  out  for  strangers  who 
want  to  buy  your  farm.  Nel- 
son  Decker  who  lives  near 
New  York,  had  a  neat  game  played  on  him. 
Some  days  ago  a  young  fellow  of  good 
address,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  John 
Gordon  and  professed  to  be  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  neighborhood,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Decker,  who  wants  to 
retire  from  farming.  The  young  man  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  knew  a  rich  retired  German 
grocer  in  New  York  who  might  be  induced 
to  buy  the  farm.  Mr.  Decker  told  his  new 
acquaintance  that  if  he  would  get  the 
grocer  to  come  up  to  Narrowsburg  and  buy 
the  farm  he  might  have  all  he  could  get  for 
the  property  over  $4,000,  as  a  commission 
for  negotiating  the  sale.  In  due  time  the 
German  grocer  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  farm  that  he 


bargained  to  pay  $7,000  for  it,  the  deed  of 
conveyance  to  be  executed  on  Saturday 
and  payment  to  be  made  by  a  certified 
check  on  the  National  Park  Bank  of  New 
York.  On  Friday  the  young  sharper  who 
had  pretended  to  negotiate  the  sale  called 
upon  Farmer  Decker  and  stated  that  he 
should  want  his  share  of  the  purchase 
money  in  bank  bills  as  soon  as  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  consummated  on  the  morrow, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  suddenly  sum¬ 
moned  to  Chicago  on  business.  He  per¬ 
suaded  the  credulous  farmer  to  go  over  to 
Honesdale,  16  miles  distant,  and  draw  out 
$500  he  had  in  bank  there  and  to  borrow 
$2,500  on  a  note  at  short  date.  The 
sharpers  were  on  hand  at  Mr.  Decker’s 
house  at  the  appointed  hour  on  Saturday, 
and  they  managed  by  some  sort  of  hocus- 
pocus,  which  the  old  farmer  is  at  a  loss  to 
explain,  to  get  $3,000  in  cash  into  their 
possession  and  decamp  with  it.  It  was 
some  hours  later  before  the  victim  found 
out  that  he  had  been  swindled,  and  mean¬ 
time  the  sharpers  had  boarded  some  out¬ 
going  train  and  got  a  safe  distance  away. 


Thursday  *8  N.-Y.  day  again. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 

2  I  •  Terry’s  plan  of  mulching  ber¬ 
ries  ?  Would  it  pay  you  to  do  it  ?  Is  not 
Mr.  Rice  right  in  what  he  says  about  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  Cassius  M.  Clay’s  railroad  idea  ?  Try  a 
few  experiments  with  your  milk  as  Col. 
Curtis  and  Prof.  Ladd  suggest  and  see  if 
you  can’t  save  ice. 

*  • 

* 

Friday  we  1°°^ out  *or  s.  r.  &  r. 

M.  Lowery,  who  are  seeking  money 

to  aid  In  establishing  silk  culture 
in  Alabama  ?  The  writer  has  met  Mr.  S. 
R.  Lowery.  He  is  an  intelligent  colored 
man  of  good  address  and  education.  He 
wants  to  establisn  a  colony  of  colored 
people  near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  where 
silk  culture  can  be  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  corn  and  cotton.  He 
thinks  the  colored  people  will  succeed  at 
silk  culture  as  they  are  patient  and  perse¬ 
vering  ;  that  they  can  take  hold  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  and  obtain  almost  exclusive  control 
of  it  for  their  race.  Mr.  Lowery’s  plan  is 
to  organize  a  stock  company  and  obtain 
capital  by  selling  shares  to  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  help  his  race  into  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  Mr. 
Lowery  is  working  in  a  good  cause.  It  has 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  anything 
but  an  honest  man.  The  colored  people 
may  succeed  with  silk  culture,  but  we  do 
not  believe  white  Americans  ever  can. 
Those  fellows  who  were  caught  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  selling  fraudulent  groceries  to  farmers 
were  sharp  rascals.  A  dispatch  from  Hart¬ 
ford  says:  “The  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  prosecutions  against  the  Syracuse 
people  who  have  been  selling  goods  to  the 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  is  the  fact  that 
though  many  of  the  latter  were  victimized 
but  one  was  willing  to  prosecute.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  nearly  all  the  goods  sold  could 
have  been  obtained  from  our  local  dealers, 
If  not  too  grossly  adulterated  to  be  sold  by 
any  reputable  merchant,  at  a  less  price 
than  was  charged  the  farmer  for  them.” 


Saturday  ^°°k  out  *or  p®°p^®  who  give 

*  you  titles  that  you  have  not 
earned  by  good,  hard  service. 
When  a  man  addresses  you  as  “  Doctor”  or 
“Professor”  or  “Major”  or  “Judge” 
when  you  are  nothing  but  a  plain,  every-day 
“  Mister,”  keep  your  eye  on  him — he  is 
after  something.  And  look  out  that  you 
do  not  feel  tickled  when  somebody  does 
give  you  one  of  these  titles.  Some  of  us  be¬ 
come  very  fond  of  such  attentions  and  per¬ 
mit  them  to  bias  our  judgment  in  quite 
important  matters.  Lookout!  Don’t  touch 
a  title  till  you  have  earned  it. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Diseases  of  fowls  are  elaborately  treated 
in  our  poultry  papers  and  in  the  Poultry 
World  this  month,  65  diseases  are  named 
that  the  poor  hen  is  heir  to.  Reme¬ 
dies  are  also  given,  but  unfortunately  the 
remedy  is  easier  than  the  diagnosis.  It  we 
knew  what  disease  a  fowl  w'as  troubled 
with  we  might  apply  the  remedy,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  correctly  diagnose  the  disease. 
Except  in  very  simple  ailments  we  do  not 
believe  in  doctoring  fowls  at  all.  Kill, 
burn  and  bury  all  sick  fowls. 


perhaps  in  cases  where  a  very  valuable 
bird  is  concerned.  Nature’s  remedies  are 
milk,  water,  grass,  air  and  sunshine. 
Boiled  milk  is  an  infallible  cure  for 
diarrhoea,  and  far  safer  than  the  tannic 
acid  often  prescribed.  Hot  water  will  cure 
swelled  head  and  many  affections  of  the 
throat.  Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
find  in  grass  the  best  remedy ;  diseases  of 
the  egg  organs  we  never  attempt  to  cure, 
but  simply  put  the  bird  out  of  misery  by 
death.  It  is  now  claimed  that  even  gapes 
can  be  cured  by  using  boiling  water  with 
the  soft  food.  Probably  the  most  effective 
gape  remedy  is  to  take  a  shovelful  of  live 
coals  from  the  fire,  sprinkle  carbolic  acid 
on  them  and  allow  the  chickens  to  inhale 
the  fumes.  It  is  a  “  local  ”  treatment,  and 
all  nostrums  that  claim  to  cure  gapes 
through  the  medium  of  a  fowl’s  stomach 
we  believe  are  frauds.  In  treating  fowls 
the  main  thing  to  use  is  common  sense, 
but  some  people  must  spend  money  on 
quack  medicines,  so  we  doubt  whether  they 
would  ever  feel  satisfied  without  pills  or 
powders.  A  noted  dealer  in  stock  told  us 
once  that  the  “  American  public  will  buy 
anything.  Put  up  a  lot  of  sand  in  a 
bottle,  label  it  as  something  that  will  cure 
all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  the  public  will 
rush  to  buy.”  This  may  be  a  little  severe, 
but  the  columns  of  nearly  all  our  news¬ 
papers  abound  in  advertisements  of  nos¬ 
trums  that  often  are  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

J.  H.  D. 

A  BOX  of  convenient  size,  about  12  inches 
deep,  filled  with  road  dust,  sand,  coal  ashes, 
dry  earth,  any  one  or  a  mixture  of  all, 
through  which  a  few  pounds  of  sulphur  im¬ 
pregnated  with  carbolic  acid  have  been 
mixed,  makes  an  excellent  dust  bath.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  this,  the  hens  will  keep  them¬ 
selves  free  from  lice. 

Whitewash  (thin),  kerosene,  spraying 
pump,  boy,  poultry  house:  excellent  com¬ 
bination.  Good  for  poultry — bad  for  lice. 

Another  good  way  to  circumvent  the 
lice  is  to  turn  out  the  poultry,  close  up  the 
house  tightly,  and  burn  sulphur  inside. 
This  penetrates  every  crevice  and  not  a 
louse  can  escape. 

But  there  may  be  enough  for  seed  left  on 
the  fowls.  Dust  them  thoroughly  with 
buhach  or  insect  powder,  or  rub  a  little 
kerosene  over  the  feathers. 

Eggs  packed  now  in  salt  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  the  packages  being  turned  fre¬ 
quently,  will  be  just  as  good  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  next  winter  as  fresh  eggs.  Not  so 
good  to  sell  as  fresh  eggs,  because  they 
are  not  fresh,  though  we  have  known  smart 
poultrymen  try  to  convince  buyers  that 
they  were. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  is  an  efficient  and 
inexpensive  disinfectant,  and  should  be 
freely  used  around  the  poultry  house. 

Land  plaster  is  useful  as  an  absorbent 
and  deodorizer.  It  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
droppings  and  the  comfort  of  the  fowls. 

A  writer  in  the  Fanciers’  Gazette  thinks 
that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of 
starting  with  a  new  breed  is  to  purchase  a 
trio  of  fowls  that  are  known  to  be  first- 
class.  There  is  much  less  risk  than  in 
purchasing  eggs  from  fowls  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

Pea  fowl  eggs  hatch  in  28  days. 

Do  not  allow  growing  chicks  to  roost 
upon  narrow  perches,  like  the  edges  of  thin 
boards.  Doing  so  will  be  very  likely  to 
make  the  breast-bones  grow  crooked,  which 
will  injure  the  appearance  of  the  birds  when 
dressed,  even  though  no  more  serious  re¬ 
sults  follow.  Narrow  boards  about  three 
inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick,  make  very 
good  perches,  both  for  chicks  and  fowls, 
when  laid  flat-wise.  Do  not  place  the 
perches  so  high  that  the  fowls  will  injure 
themselves  in  jumping  down. 

Good  poultry  authorities  claim  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  so-called  white 
“sports”  will,  in  a  few  generations,  be¬ 
come  sickly  scrubs  unless  something  is 
done  to  improve  their  stamina.  Mr  Felch 
would  introduce  foreign  blood  from  another 
white  breed  to  restore  the  vigor  of  each 
sickly  flock.  An  experienced  breeder  may 
do  this  with  oftentimes  excellent  results, 
but  a  novice  is  usually  in  altogether  too 
great  haste  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
uses  so  much  of  this  easily-obtained  new 
blood  that  his  fowls  soon  become  little 
better  than  cross-bred  mongrels. 

Florida  breeders  claim  that  there  is  no 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  whfch  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Countr u  Gentleman :  “  It  Is  just  such  a  portable  bock 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  Hardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  Its  condensed  Information  on  she 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hexainer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says:  ‘‘It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  pract seal,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
$1  00  by  mail  post  paid 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE- For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
lAterature:  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
1899.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toois  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  a  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  In  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  In  cloth,  about  250  pages,  Illustrated 
$1.00 ;  paper.  60  cents. 

THE  HOME  AORK-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers  Insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist  His  book  is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables :  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  or  taste  and  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  no  one  Interested  in  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  in  a  back 

ard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  buys  this 

00k  and  reads  it  carefully.  Umo.  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  ROSE;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwanokr.  “Mr.  Ellwauger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  In  America, 
which  has  yearly  imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  Improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies -the  work  is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  9i6 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  is  the  result  or  great  care  and  much  labor.”— 
Country  Gentleman,  lfimo.  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARI>EN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,’ ’  says  Garden  and  Forest, 
“is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  is  crammed  much  useful 
Information,  conveyed  in  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "  Handkerchief  Garden”  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  hint  ‘  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49.  aud  the  why  and  how  are.  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P 

Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  l2mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING— Howto  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life .  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  I61110.  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.00.  "It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chioago  limes. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  in  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $1.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hen 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  In  its  pages  have  found  the  first  Incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  ts  touched  upon  In  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  and  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably  Sit)  pages,  full 
cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  *2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE-By  Peter 

Henderson  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treating 
of  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2  00. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  It  treats  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
indoors  aud  out.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $1.5o. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS-By  Wm.  Cro/.ikr 
aud  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  in  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tne  work  Is  touched  upon 
and  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.50. 


The  indiscriminate  use  of  drugs  is  to  be 
deplored  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Nature 
often  provides  remedies  that  are  simple 
and  effective,  and  all  allopathic  and 
homeopathic  pills  are  unnecessary  except 


better  place  lor  raising  chickens  than  an 
orange  grove.  The  trees  furnish  excellent 
shade,  aud  the  chickens  help  to  fertilize 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  keep  down  weeds, 
insects,  etc. 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Massachusetts. 

Brookfield,  Worcester  County,  July 
20. — No  rain  for  about  six  weeks  here.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  a  failure.  All  vegetation  is 
suffering  greatly.  h.  r.,  jr. 

Wisconsin. 

Colgate,  Dunn  County,  July  23. — 
Winter  wheat  will  go  from  10  to  20  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  spring  wheat  is  not  much 
raised  and  looks  rather  poor.  Barley  will 
not  average  over  half  a  crop.  Last  year  we 
had  a  big  crop  and  then  could  hardly  sell 
it.  Oats  are  looking  fair — about  as  good 
as  anything.  The  hay  crop  was  big  and 
most  of  it  was  in  good  condition.  Corn 
that  was  put  in  early  looks  good  ;  but  the 
late  planted  will  not  amount  to  much. 
Potatoes  are  not  promising  very  well  at 
present :  bugs  are  infesting  the  crop  by  the 
thousand,  but  I  have  not  noticed  any 
flea  beetles  this  season.  The  weather  was 
very  wet  the  first  of  the  season  until  about 
the  first  of  July.  Taking  the  crops  as  they 
look  now,  I  think  this  fall  will  be  the  worst 
time  for  money  that  we  have  had  for  a  long 
period.  H.  T.  J. 

Illinois. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  County, 
July  30. — The  weather  is  extremely  dry 
and  hot,  too,  by  spells.  Pastures  are  getting 
very  short  and  corn  is  damaged  to  at  least 
half  its  average  yield.  Potatoes  are  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  failure.  The  hay  crop  is  a 
fair  average  and  secured  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  Oats  are  very  light,  being  injured 
by  the  terribly  hot  week  when  in  the  milk. 
Farmers  are  very  much  dissatisfied  about 
unequal  taxation,  unjust  management  of 
railroads,  the  burdensome  tariff  on  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  generally.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  liquor  business  would  be  the 
longest  step  toward  the  prosperity  of  the 
laboring  class,  and  the  turning  of  the 
saloon  licenses  from  the  city  into  the  county 
treasuries  would  be  the  heaviest  blow  the 
license  system  has  for  a  long  time  received, 
for  few  towns  would  tolerate  the  saloon  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  means  to  draw  money  from 
farmers  to  build  town  streets  and  side¬ 
walks.  Farmers’  Alliances  are  being 
formed  rapidly  and  next  spring  will  see 
the  Alliance  in  this  State  controlling  a 

majority  vote.  w.  s.  s. 

Georgia. 

South  ^Washington,  Wilkes  County, 
August  3. — The  winter  of  1889-’90  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  mild,  so  that  our  fruit  trees 
did  not  drop  their  foliage  until  February, 
while  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  cabbages, 
beets,  peas  and  snap  beans,  grew  as  in 
spring.  Volunteer  tomatoes,  bush  Limas 
and  potatoes  flourished  and  roses  and  ver¬ 
benas  were  in  full  flower — the  latter  hand¬ 
somer  than  I  have  ever  before  known  them — 
while  tender  Moon-flowers  had  bloom  buds. 
This  continued  until  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  cold  snap  of  a  few  days  came,  and 
owing  to  the  rank,  tender  growth  it  killed 
all  vegetation,  including  cabbages,  which 
were  then  two  feet  across.  Oaks  and  all 
trees,  except  peaches,  were  in  full  leaf  and 
were  killed  back  six  to  ten  feet,  and  many 
were  entirely  killed.  Many  think  that  the 
cold  killed  the  peach  buds,  but  such,  1  am 
satisfied,  is  not  the  case.  Last  year  we  had 
the  heaviest  yield  of  peaches  ever  known  in 
this  section,  the  trees  literally  breaking 
down,  many  splitting  from  the  junction  of 
the  branches  entirely  down  the  trunk  to 
the  ground.  The  excessive  yield  killed 
many  and  prevented  the  remainder  from 
putting  forth  any  except  a  few  blooms 
alter  the  freeze.  Though  everything  eLe 
was  so  flourishing,  our  peach  trees  looked 
dried  up  and  showsd  no  signs  of  bud 
swelling  before  the  freeze,  tvflile  many 
branches  had  even  then  begun  to  die  back 
three  and  four  feet.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  no  peaches  in  this  section.  On  my 
own  place,  with  some  300  trees  there  is  not 
one  peach,  but  there  are  many  dead  trees. 
Tne  ireeze  coming  so  late  prevented  our  hav¬ 
ing  cabbages  or  English  peas,  but  we  have 
had  immense  yields  of  beans,  beets,  toma¬ 
toes,  egg  plants,  cantaloupes,  water  melons 
and  grapes ;  while  in  counties  around  us 
one  of  the  finest  corn  crops  ever  known 
has  already  matured,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  cotton  crop  will  be 
better  than  last  year’s,  which  was  partic¬ 
ularly  good.  These  crops  have  been  made 
at  less  expense  than  for  years,  for,  although 
labor  was  scarce,  owing  to  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  it  in  railroad  building  and  im¬ 
provements  in  cities  and  towns,  yet  we 
had  “  a  dry  May,”  which  always  means  a 
cheaply  cultivated  crop.  SUBCRIRER. 

Connecticut. 

Watertown,  Litchfield  County,  August 
4. — The  hay  crop  is  mostly  well  secured  in 
a  fine  condition  and  is  very  heavy.  Rye 


has  been  cut,  and  is  a  good  crop.  Oats 
suffered  early  from  rust  upon  the  leaves  ; 
they  have  recovered  somewhat,  but  will  be 
a  light  crop.  Corn  is  growing  finely.  Some 
farmers  have  dug  early  potatoes ;  they 
yield  well,  and  are  selling  at  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Apples  are  a  failure  and  so  are 
most  other  kinds  of  fruit.  Eggs  are  25  cents; 
butter  25  cents.  P.  R. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Park  County,  August  5. — 
The  articles  on  fruit  tree  agents  are  well 
put  and  will  do  much  good.  I  buy  my 
trees  of  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company, 
and  aim  to  give  good  satisfaction  in  price 
and  tree.  Wheat  in  our  county  will  aver¬ 
age  about  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats 
will  average  about  eight  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Hay  a  very  large  crop.  Corn  very 
promising.  A.  C.  B. 

New  York. 

Merritt’s  Corners,  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  August  6. — For  the  past  few  days  very 
warm  weather  has  existed,  the  mercury 
reaching  100  degrees  Fahr.,  at  2  p.  M.  The 
oat  crop  is  mostly  harvested,  and  the  yield 
is  very  much  below  the  average.  Corn 
promises  a  good  crop.  Some  farmers  com¬ 
plain  that  their  potatoes  will  not  produce 
much,  while  others  say  that  the  crop  is 
doing  nicely.  The  blight  is  not  much 
heard  of.  Hay  is  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Splendid  weather  attended  the 
gathering.  I  notice  that  quite  a  good  many 
pickles  are  planted  this  year,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  the  price  rules  high  ;  in  some  places 
they  are  selling  at  $2  per  1,000.  Fruit  will 
be  generally  light  in  yield.  The  quality  of 
the  apples  on  the  trees  is  not  generally 
good.  The  price  for  milk  is  low,  as  usual, 
and  dairymen  cannot  see  that  by  producing 
less,  of  a  better  quality,  a  profit  would  re¬ 
sult.  Educate  the  farmer  and  you  trans¬ 
form  the  nation.  j.  c.  F. 


FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

( Continued  from  Last  Week.) 

In  Nebraska  the  People’s  Independent 
Party  met  in  State  convention  at  Lincoln 
on  July  29.  Nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  was  represented  and  over  900  dele¬ 
gates  were  present.  Of  these  the  members 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  strongly  predom¬ 
inated  with  a  good  following  of  the  Grange, 
the  remainder  being  Knights  of  Labor  and 
Union  Labor  adherents.  Fiery  Ex  Senator 
Van  Wyck  and  Jay  Burrows  are  looked 
upon  as  leaders  of  the  Alliance  movement 
while  the  Knights  of  Labor  find  a  leader  in 
Ex-Governor  David  Butler  of  Pawnee 
County.  An  attempt  to  adopt  the  standing 
platform  of  the  Alliance,  without  change 
or  addition  as  the  platform  of  the  combin¬ 
ation  proved  a  failure,  as  the  labor  element 
insisted  on  the  insertion  of  a  plank  in  favor 
of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  and  the 
eight-hour  law.  After  considerable  debate, 
both  points  were  conceded.  The  platform 
favors  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  the  issue 
of  all  paper  currency  by  the  government 
alone  ;  the  abolition  of  land  monopoly 
either  “  by  limitation  of  ownership  or  grad¬ 
uated  taxation  of  excessive  holdings,”  so 
that  competent  men  should  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  labor,  secure  homes  and  become 
good  citizens.  It  demands  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  alien  ownership  of  land,  and 
while  declaring  the  present  railroad  sys¬ 
tem  a  system  of  spoliation  and  roobery,  it 
insists  that  the  general  government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railroads  and  tele¬ 
graphs  and  furnish  transportation  at  cost, 
and  that  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature 
should  enact  a  freight  law  which  shall  fix 
the  rates  no  higher  than  those  now  in  force 
in  Iowa.  It  demands  that  the  State  and 
national  systems  of  taxation,  including  the 
tariff,  shall  be  so  adjusted  that  all  will 
bear  their  just  burdens,  instead  of  our 
farmers,  laborers,  merchants  and  me¬ 
chanics  being  compelled  to  pay,  as  at 
present,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
public  expense  ;  it  also  demands  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Australian  ballot  system  ;  that 
eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  legal  day’s 
work  except  for  agricultural  laborers,  and 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war  shall  re¬ 
ceive  liberal  service  pensions.  It  further 
declares  that  the  political  machinery  in 
that  State  has  been  controlled  by  the  cor¬ 
porate  power  for  the  plunder  of  the  people 
and  the  enrichment  of  itself. 

The  following  State  ticket  was  nomi¬ 
nated  ;  For  Governor,  J.  H.  Powers,  of 
Hitchcock  County ;  for  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor,  W.  H.  Dock,  of  Saunders ;  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  M.  C.  Mayberry,  of  Pawnee  ; 
Treasurer,  J.  V.  Wolfe,  of  Lancaster;  Au¬ 
ditor,  John  Beatty,  of  Holt;  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral, George  W.  Edgerton, of  Douglass;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings, 
W.  F.  Wright,  of  Nemaha ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Prof.  D.  Almond,  of 


Furnas.  As  soon  as  the  State  convention 
had  ad  journed.the  delegates  to  the  first  dis¬ 
trict  Congressional  convention  assembled 
and  unanimously  nominated  ex  Senator  C. 
B.  Van  Wyck  for  Congress.  Van  Wyck  was 
“  retired”  from  Congress  by  the  Republi¬ 
cans  on  account  of  his  uncompromising  hos¬ 
tility  to  railroad  extortions, and  on  that  very 
account  is  likely  to  be  sent  back  by  the 
farming  and  laboring  interests  in  the  State. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  the  union  of 
these  two  interests  makes  a  very  strong 
party.  Of  course,  the  race  question  does 
not  enter  into  politics  in  Nebraska,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the 
“  certain  ”  Republican  States,  and  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  recalcitrant  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alliance  have  hitherto  been 
Republicans,  still  that  party  declares  that 
it  is  still  confident  of  victory  at  the  fall 
elections,  in  spite  of  the  defection  of  so 
many  of  its  staunchest  adherents.  Of  the 
142,159  males  engaged  in  all  occupations  in 
Nebraska  in  1880,  89,881  were  employed 
either  as  agricultural  laborers,  farmers, 
gardeners,  nurserymen  and  vine- growers, 

or  stock-raisers,  drivers  or  herders. 

*  ■*  * 

In  Tennessee  there  was,  the  other  day,  a 
lengthy  dead-lock  in  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  held  at  Nashville.  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  and  the  Laborers’  Union  were 
strongly  represented.  Their  delegates  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  proper  representation  of  their 
views  in  the  platform  and  of  their  numbers 
on  the  State  ticket.  The  old  Bourbon 
Democrats,  who  have  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  offices  for  years,  believing  that 
many  of  the  agricultural  and  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  not  over-supplied  with 
funds,  attempted,  by  delaying  action,  to 
force  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  return 
home,  through  impecuniosity,  before  final 
action  could  be  taken.  Finally,  650  of  them 
decided  that  if  they  should  be  compelled  to 
go  home  they  would  leave  proxies  and 
money  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  others.  This  resolute  attitude  seems  to 
have  cowed  the  office-holding  faction,  and 
voting  for  Governor  was  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  On  the  25th  ballot,  John  Buchanan, 
President  of  the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’ 
Union,  and  the  Alliance  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor,  received  801  votes  against  443  for 
Patterson  and  360  for  Baxter,  rival  “  regu¬ 
lar”  Democratic  candidates.  As  it  was 
evident  that  Buchanan  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  a  majority  on  the  26th 
ballot,  county  after  county  voted  in  his 
favor,  and  the  other  candidates  were 
promptly  withdrawn,  so  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  thb  farmers’  candidate  was  carried 
unanimously  by  acclamation  amid  a  “  hur¬ 
ricane  of  applause.”  The  next  Governor  of 
Tennesse  is  a  little  over  40  years  old,  and 
is  a  genuine,  practical  and  successful 
farmer.  He  is  president  of  the  State  Alli¬ 
ance  and  was  an  officer  in  the  Agricultural 
Wheel,  which  has  been  amalgamated  with 
the  Alliance.  From  the  first  he  was  the 
farmers’  candidate,  and  went  into  the  con¬ 
vention  with  pledges  of  support  from  over 
half  the  delegates ;  but  the  mossback 
Democrats  were  loath  to  loose  their  grip 
on  the  offices  and  tried  to  tire  out  their 
opponents  by  dilatory  tactics.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  canvass  was  closely  contested,  and 
a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  was  developed  ; 
but  from  the  first  Buchanan  held  his  forces 
well  together,  and  is  sure  to  receive  the 
full  strength  of  the  party  at  the  polls.  The 
race  question  has  a  dominant  influence  in 
Tennessee,  so  that  the  contention  of  the 
farmers  there  was  not  for  an  independent 
ticket  but  for  control  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Having  secured  this,  their  candi¬ 
date  is  sure  of  election,  as  the  Republicans 
have  not  even  a  “  fighting  chance  ”  of  suc¬ 
cess.  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  of 
the  1,541,982  inhabitants  of  the  State,  936,- 
119  were  white  and  403,151  colored,  and  of  the 
391,562  males  eugaged  in  70  different  named 
occupations,  275,620  were  employed  in  one 
branch  or  another  of  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

In  Arkansas  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and 
the  Farmers’  and  Laborers’  Union,  in  con¬ 
vention  at  Little  Rock,  the  other  day,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  effecting  a  consolidation.  The 
combination  will  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Arkansas.  The  organization  will 
not  put  an  independent  ticket  in  the  field, 
but  its  full  strength  will  be  exerted  in 
favor  of  those  candidates  who  give  the 
most  trustworthy  pledges  that  they  will 
support  the  demands  of  the  combination, 
which  are  submitted  to  each  candidate  in 
print.  Hitherto  the  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  the  more  compliant, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  strength  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  thrown  in  support  of 
that  party.  A  memorial  embodying  the 
sentiments  of  the  association  was  form 


ulated  for  presentation  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  State.  Briefly  summarized 
while  it  denounces  all  Trusts  as  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare,  it  is  especially  bitter 
against  the  ‘‘gigantic  combine  which  has 
been  effected  by  and  between  all  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  school  books  used  in  our  land,’ 
and  it  demands  that  the  coming  legislature 
of  the  State  shall  authorize  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Instruction  to  print  all  school 
books  used  in  the  State;  and  shall  establish 
a  public  department  of  printing.  It  also 
urges  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on 
School  Books,  who  shall  prepare  a  suitable 
series  of  books  for  common  free  use 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  solicits  the  co¬ 
operation  of  neighboring  States  in  publish¬ 
ing  such  books  jointly,  in  order  to  curtail 
expenses.  A  memorial  was  also  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States, urging  that  body 
to  so  amend  the  patent  laws  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  man  or  association  to 
control  any  patent  for  any  discovery  or  in¬ 
vention  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  “  the  in¬ 
convenient  multitude”  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  few  mercenaries  ”  who  manufacture  and 
control  the  article.  It  declares  that  every 
patent  on  any  useful  article  in  general  use 
should  be  purchased  by  the  government 
from  the  inventor,  at  a  “  reasonable  price,” 
and  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  be  granted 
an  annuity,  varying  from  1500  to  $5,000,  for 
15  years  after  the  grant  of  the  patent.  The 
race  question  enters  largely  into  Arkansas 
politics.  According  to  the  census  of  1880, 
of  the  802,197  inhabitants  of  the  State  in  that 
year,  591,531  were  white  and  210,666  colored, 
and  of  the  230,076  males  engaged  in  all  occu¬ 
pations,  195,002  were  engaged  in  one  branch 
or  another  of  agriculture.  Thus  it  is,  as  in 
all  other  States  in  which  farmers  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  lively  interest  in  politics  at  present, 
that  they  are  in  a  majority,  and  as  they  are 
invariably  supported  by  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  they  could  easily  secure  victory  if  all 
or  even  the  great  majority  of  them  took  an 
active  part  in  the  contest  on  the  same  side. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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// umorous. 

The  amateur  photographer  never  takes  a 
rest.  It  is  about  the  only  thing  he  doesn’t 
take,  however. —  Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Ward:  “Where  is  your  husband 
working  now?”  Mrs.  Precinct:  “He 
ain’t  working :  he  has  got  an  office  under 
the  Government.” 

Customer  (getting  his  haircut) :  “Didn’t 
you  nip  off  a  piece  of  the  ear  then  ?  ” 
Barber  (reassuringly):  “Yes,  sir,  a  small 
piece,  but  not  ’nough  to  affect  the  hearin’, 
sir.” 

Mrs.  Wickwirk:  “If  you  go  first,  you 
will  wait  for  me  on  the  other  shore,  won’t 
you,  dear?”  Mr.  Wick  wire:  “I  suppose  so. 
I  never  went  anywhere  yet  without  having 
to  wait  for  you  at  least  half  an  hour.” — 
Terre  Haute  Exp  i  ess. 

Young  America  :  “  How  did  you  get 

along  at  school  to-day,  Tom?”  asked 
father  at  the  supper  table.  “  Papa,  our 
physiology  says  that  conversation  at  meals 
should  be  of  a  pleasant  character,”  replied 
Tom. — Congr  egationalist. 

“  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  thinks  that 
if  America  would  protect  German  copy¬ 
rights  on  books,  that  country  might  admit 
American  pork,”  said  Squildig.  “Well, 
that’s  only  reciprocity  in  products  of  the 
pen,”  replied  McSwilligen.  —  Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 

Got  his  Cue  :  A  little  boy  sat  on  the 
floor  crying.  After  a  while  he  stopped  and 
seemed  buried  in  thought.  Looking  up 
suddenly  he  said :  “  Mamma,  what  was  I 

crying  about  ?  ”  “  Because  I  wouldn’t  let 
you  go  out  to  play.”  “Oh,  yes,”  and  he 
set  up  another  howl. — Birmingham  Post 

Her  Search  :  A  gentleman  in  search  of 
a  man  to  do  some  work,  met  on  his  way  a 
highly  respectable  lady,  not  so  young  as 
she  once  was.  and  asked  her :  “  Can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  a  man  ?  ”  “  No.  I  can¬ 
not,”  she  replied,  smiling;  “for  I  have 
been  looking  these  20  years  for  one  myself.” 
— London  Fun. 

Chauncey  T)epew  relates  the  following 
conversation  he  recently  overheard  “  down 
South  ”  between  a  lazy  old  “  aunty  ”  and 
her  lazy  young  daughter.  "  Liza  Jane,  hev 
yo’  druv  up  all  them  chickens  yet  ?  ” 
“Yaasma.”  “  Yo’  sho’  yo’  druv’  ’em  all 
up?”  “  Yaas  ma.”  “  Yo’  count  dem 
chickens,  Liza  Jane?”  “Yaas  ma.” 
“  How  many  wus  dere,  Liza  Jane  ?  ” 
“  One.”  “  Right,  Liza  Jane.” 


PiSrcUanmts:  §Ufcrti.$iu0. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EA  1»S  THEM  A  El.  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  iu  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

hooked  with  closed 
'  doors  while  horse  is 
n  operating  press. 
:  Bales  of  2>t0  lbs.  made 
lain  three  minutes;  24 


:sold  and  in  general 
" use  within  8  miles  of 
factory.  Operated 
easier  and  faster 
^w>than  any  other  horse 
power  press.  Patent¬ 
ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  NEW  GRAPE, 

The  Colerain. 

Very  early  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor;  very 
hardy  ;  a  vL  orous  grower  :  an  abundant  bearer;  free 
from  rot  and  mildew  generally  but  one  seed  to  the 
berry;  light  green  with  white  bloom,  and  pronounced 
l>y  prominent  fruit  men  the  best  native  white  grape 
in  cultivation.  It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time, 
bend  for  term*  and  testimonials  Aduress 

CoLERAIN  GRAPE  CO.,  Colerain,  Ohio. 


rfjO'W  Eft  ;s. 


flSB 


In  the  world. 

Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue.  Prtc.  A.  J.  Tower,  Boston. 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

The  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 


music: 


.In  all  Depart ments, 
PIANO,  ORGAN, 
_  ’  VOICE, VIOLIN.Ac. 

Under  best  Teachers  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
Tuition,  $ 6  to  fho  for  20  lessons;  and  many  Free 
Glns»eit,  Lecturei,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Analy¬ 
ses,  etc.  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Fine  Arts, 
Literature,  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning. 
BEAIIT1FUL  HOME  for  Younp  Lady  Stu¬ 
dents.  Calendar  free.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  11,  i8qo. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY. 
Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  Tourjee,  Dir. 


THE  PROFESSOR  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INSECTICIDES! 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS, 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Leciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

in  large  Bupplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  snouirt 
Bend  for  our  FB£E  CATALOGUE  mid  PR1CF  CIST. 

36TH  YEAR.-700  ACRES. -24  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

1 4:»  Du  tin  e_Sj .  ,_No  w_  Y  ork  J-I  tty . 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

ritHK  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

1  Six  days  earlier  than  any  var  ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  F.xpcrimental  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de- 
llelous.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  iirst  both  in  earli¬ 
ne  s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label  Our  copyright  name.  ‘  green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formal!  n.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  f  onn. 


Tli<*  1IKKT  on  Wheels.  "Kandy"  Wagons. 
Buggies  Surreys.  Spindles.  Bnekhoards.  Con¬ 
cords.  phictons,' Cabriolets.  Two  Wheelers.  Road 
Carts  etc.  on  l  a  log; no  and  circular,' ' 

lo  purchase  ilirrct  from  the  manufacturers,'  b'KEE 

SYRACUSE,  >.  Y. 

14  Warren  SI.,  New  \  ork. 
I  Slit  i»S  Sudbury  St.  Boston. 


ROAD  CARTS 

V\«  make  the  BEST  I  xou  will 
save  money  by  buying  vehicles  direct  from  the 
manufacturers.  Enclose  2  cent  stamp  for 


np  1 

illustrated  catalogue  and  net  prices.  Address 

PRATT  VEHICLE  MFG.CO 

Mention  Rurai.  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Join!  A  Borew  Preesee,  Grater*, 
levators,  Pumpe,  etc  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boom.r  ft  Bo.chert  Pr...  Co.  118  W  Water  St.  Bjrractu.,N.T 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

bund  for  ^  FARQUHAR’S  IMPROVED  SEELET  PATEKT 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


YOU  AEE  INVITED 

TO  EXAMINE  THE 

“Keystone”  Hay  Loader 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

I  will  prob  biy  be  In  Operation 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  COMPANY,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Send  tor  our 
Catalogue 


The  ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  GO. 


No.  1 

Farm  llarnees, 

$23.00. 


Dealsdirect  with  Consumers  at  Wholesale  Pricer 

And  has  Donethis  for  16  YEARS,  Platform  Wagon,  $go. 

Saving  them  the  dealers  profit. 

We  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  buying.  We  pay freight  char¬ 
ges  both  itojs  if  not  satisfactory. 

Warranted  for  two  years.  Top 
Buggies,  •??&;  tineas  sold at$100. 

Phaetons,  tM2i>;  same  as  sold  at 
$165.  Bond  Carts,  $14.  Full  line 
of  Jlurncss,  all  ho.  1  Oak  Leather 

64-page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Address.  W.  B.  PRATT,  Sec’y.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
It  ESPECT. 


Price-List.  J-  F*  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

i»  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Price* 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  Mil, I. 
AND  AX  CO., 

tgentt  Wanted.  Mishawaka  lud. 
Mention  Rural  New  Yorker 


fjhampion  pvaporator 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si¬ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans¬ 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fenoe  rail. 

TheC.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

HUD8ON.  Ohio. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL » 

MOHILK  A  OHIO  RAILROAD,  Cheap  lands, 
good  health,  good  water,  a  mild  climate,  good  markets 
roryour  products,  and  in  tact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  HOUND  Tllll*  LA.Mi-sEKKEliK 
TICKET*  VIA  TIIK  MOHILK  A  OHIO  BAIL- 
H-jAOj  from  to  almost  any 

poTtnm  our  terrlumy^uTer^tn^ates.  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEAsUHE  south  of  the 
oTnTTTnwr^^onTmnTer  Information  in  regard  to 
rales  address  ,1.  X.  KRKRLH,  Laud  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  424  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  W.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R..  MOHILF.  A  LA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  PONDS.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
Information  m  re 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


Russian  Red  Wheat 

forsule  A  choice  new  variety ;  very  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  <  hoiee  White  Wheat,  “ The  Laudreth.” 
Samples  and  Prices  sent  upon  application. 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS  Chltlenaugo.  N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGERS.-"':;1, IS  XS,,?.r.‘c” 

WM.  CLORK’S  SUNS,  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGE 

- p - r  TH  ANTI-FRICTION. 

j  |  J  ^  The  most  perfe 


Send  for  Cir¬ 
cular. 

Munufact'd  by 


The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane's 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N..Y 


Hold  by  Dardwiire  Itialrrs  Generally. 
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“CHILDS’S  GREAT  JAPANESE  WINE- 
BERRY  ” 

Proves  to  be  Rubus  Phcenicolasius,  a 
Japan  Species  which  has  been  sold 
by  other  Nurserymen  since  1  88  1 . 

[notes  from  the  rural  grounds.] 

IN  this  year’s  catalogue  of  John  Lewis  Childs, 
of  Floral  Park,  Queens  County,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
beautiful  colored  illustration  of  what  he 
calls  on  one  page  “  Childs’s  Great  Japanese  Wine- 
berry,”  and  on  another  “  Childs’s  New  Japanese 
Wineberry.”  The  plants  are  not  so  productive 
as  the  picture  represents.  In  other  respects  it  is 
exceedingly  true  to  nature.  In  his  description 
on  the  preceding  page  Mr.  Childs  says :  “We 
offer  this  eiitirely  new,  distinct  and  valuable 
berry  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  only  once  in  a 
lifetime  that  a  florist  can  give  to  the  world  a 
plant  of  so  much  novelty,  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness.  All  things  combined,  it  is  the  most  novel 
and  valuable  article  we  ever  introduced.”  We 
have  emphasized  several  words  in  the  above  para¬ 
graph  for  reasons  which  will  appear  further  on. 

“History. — Prof.  Georgeson  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Agricultural  College,  while  traveling 
among  the  mountains  of  Japan  for  rest  and  rec¬ 
reation,  came  upon  this  berry  growing  in  a  wild 
state.  Its  exceeding  lusciousness  and  beauty 
prompted  him  to  dry  some  of  the  berries  and 
send  the  seed  of  them  to  relatives  in  this  country, 
with  the  information  that  if  it  succeeded,  it 
would  prove  the  most  valuable  berry  novelty 
ever  introduced.  The  seed  produced  a  few  plants 
to  which  our  attention  was  called  the  first  sum¬ 
mer.  W  e  were  so  struck  with  its  'novelty  and 
beauty  that  we  at  once  opened  negotiations  for 
its  purchase.  The  next  season  it  fruited  and  we 
at  once  bought  it  on  the  terms  offered,  paying 
the  enormous  price  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
plant." 

Mr.  Childs  describes  the  quality  as  “  sweet 
and  juicy.”  In  conclusion  he  offers  the  plants 
to  his  patrons  at  $1.00  each— six  for  $5.00— re 
marking  that  “  this  price  will  probably  stand 
“  for  two  or  three  years,  and  no  reduction  will  be 
made  to  any  one  on  any  account,  for  this  is 
really  a  wholesale  rate.  It  is  very  low  when 
“  you  consider  its  great  novelty  and  value,  and 
“that  we  were  glad  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars 
"per  plant." 

Again,  the  italics  are  ours. 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  is  its  custom,  ordered  a  plant 
from  Mr.  Childs,  and  two  fruiting  plants  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  (the 
propagator)  which  were  forwarded  here  (Rural 
Grounds)  with  Mr.  Childs’s  consent  early  in  the 
spring.  They  were  planted  in  rich  soil  and 
mulched.  Somewhat  later  we  ascertained  that 
this  “  novelty  ”  was  in  fact  Rubus  phcenicolasius, 
which  has  been  in  private  collections  in  this 
country  for  a  dozen  years  and  more,  and  offered 
in  the  catalogue  of  at  least  one  nursery  firm 
(Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  since 
1881,  the  price  being  35  cents  per  plant  at  retail. 
The  announcement  of  this  discovery  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  led  to  the  following 
correspondence : 

A  Law-Suit  Hinted  At. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

34  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen— We  represent  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Childs,  of  k  loral  Park,  New  York,  to  whom  you 
have  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Rural  New- 
\  orker  made  some  damaging  allusions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Japanese  Wineberry  and  other 
novelties  he  is  handling.  Among  other  things 
you  have  said  that  his  Wineberry  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  quantity  at  85  cents  apiece,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  alluding  we  presume  to  a  variety 
of  Rubious  (sic)  offered  by  parties  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  On  investigation  by  Mr.  Childs  and  on 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  Pomologist, 
the  berry  they  offer  is  entirely  distinct  from  Mr.’ 
Childs’s  Japanese  Wineberry.  Before  taking 
further  action  we  give  you  opportunity  to  make 


“CHILDS’S  GREAT  JAPANESE  WINEBERRY”  IN  BUD. 

From  Nature.  Fig.  2  16. 


THE  “WINEBERRY”  IN  FRUIT. 

From  Nature.  Fig.  2  17. 


proper  explanation  and  apologies  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper. 

V ery  respectfully  yours, 

Berdseye,  Cloyd  &  Bayliss. 

[The  italics  in  the  above  letter  are  the  writer’s. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Reply. 

J.  Lewis  Childs,  July  9, 1890. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  your 
Wineberry  is  Rubus  phcenicolasius.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  tells  me  that  you  threaten  the  R.  P.  Co., 
with  a  law-suit.  I  would  not  do  this.  We  do 
nothing  in  malice.  If  we  are  wrong  we  shall 
make  ample  repairs.  If  we  are  right,  we  shall 
place  the  whole  matter  before  the  public,  as  in 
duty  bound.  Respectfully, 

Editor  R.  N.-Y. 

Mr.  Childs  Replies. 

Editor  R.  N.-Y., 

River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir— Yours  of  the  9th  at  hand.  If  you 
“  do  nothing  in  malice  ”  you  have  certainly  mis¬ 
led  the  public  by  your  constant  hammering  at 
me  in  connection  with  the  Wineberry,  and  also 
some  other  things  which  were  put  out  as  novel¬ 
ties  by  other  parties,  and  catalogued  by  myself. 
I  bought  the  Wineberry  about  a  year  ago  of  J. 
T.  Lovett.  I  had  then  never  heard  of  Rubus 
phcenicolasius  or  anything  like  it.  The  seed  of 
the  Wineberry  was  collected  by  Prof.  Georgeson 
among  the  mountains  of  Japan.  I  have  seen  the 
Rubus  phcenicolasius  this  summer,  and  at  first 
sight  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  my  Wine¬ 
berry,  but  with  established  plants  of  both  kinds 
the  difference  is  readily  perceptible.  Rubus 
phcenicolasius  is  not  claimed  to  have  any  value 
as  a  fruit,  while  that  is  the  point  of  greatest 
value  in  the  Wineberry.  The  Rubus  phcenico¬ 
lasius  bears  only  six  or  eight  berries  in  a  cluster, 
while  my  Wineberry  on  established  plants  gives 
great  panicles  of  fruits  containing  75  to  100  ber¬ 
ries  in  many  cases.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Lovett  and  Prof.  Georgeson  have  positive  proof 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
two  plants  are  not  the  same.  [Italics  ours.— Eds.] 
Yours,  very  truly, 

July  io.  John  Lewis  Childs. 

Further  Correspondence. 

J.  L.  Childs.  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  July  10th  is  received. 
The  authorities  you  name  (U.  S.  Pomologist  and 
Mr.  Lovett)  are  good  ones  and  their  say-so  will 
go  further  than  mine.  We  shall  publish  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  subject  later  on  and 
give  you  and  the  berry  (whatever  it  may  be)  full 
credit  or  discredit.  Sincerely  yours, 

July  15-  Editor  R.  N.-Y. 

Office  of  the  Pomologist,? 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

jWashington,  D.  C.,  July  5,  1890. 
Editor  Rural  New  Yorker, 

River  Edge,  Bergen  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  recent  date  is  re¬ 
ceived,  and  I  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Childs 
should  give  me  as  authority  f  or  the  statement 
that  the  plant  which  he  is  selling  under  the 
name  "Japanese  Wineberry "  is  not  Rubus 
phcenicolasius.  I  do  not  remember  having 
given  any  such  an  opinion,  although  I  think 
that  in  writing  to  Mr.  Childs  some  months  ago, 
requesting  him  to  send  me  specimens  of  the 
fruit  at  the  proper  season,  I  stated  it  was  a  fruit 
new  to  me  and  I  might  possibly  have  said  that  it 
was  an  unknown  species  so  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  However,  in  studying  over  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  herbarium,  I  find  that  we  have  a 
specimen  of  this  species  there  from  Japan,  and 
it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  plant  as  I  saw  it 
last  month  at  the  place  of  J.  T.  Lovett  in  New 
Jersey.  I  think  that  Mr.  Childs  got  his  stock 
from  Mr.  Lovett,  and  if  so,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
you  are  quite  correct  in  stating  that  the  above 
scientific  name  is  the  correct  one.  I  hope  to  soon 
receive  specimens  from  Mr.  Childs,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Lovett.  Yours  truly, 

H.  E.  VanDeman,  Pomologist. 
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Kansas  Agricultural  College. 

Editor  R.  N.-Y.  July  23. 

Childs’s  Japanese  Wineberry  is  undoubtedly  Rubus  phoe- 
nicolasius.  C.  C.  Georgeson. 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

Editor  R.  N.-Y.  Rochester,  N.  Y„  July  5, 1890. 

River  Edge,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
1st  instant,  and  as  requested  have  sent  by  mail  to  day  a 
few  branches  and  fruit  of  the  Rubus  phcenicolasius. 

Yours  respectfully,  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 

The  specimens  (three,  a  foot  long)  were  carefully  com¬ 
pared  and  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  specimens 
growing  here — two  from  J.  T.  Lovett,  the  third  from  J. 
Lewis  Childs. 

Ed.  R.  N.-Y.:  Rochester,  July  11, 1890. 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  yours  of  the  8th  inst.  we  find 
the  Rubus  phcenicolasius  offered  in  our  catalogue  in  1882 
at  35  cents  each.  This,  we  think,  is  the  first  time  it  was 
offered  by  us.  Yours  respectfully, 

Ellwanger  &  Barry. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  “Proper  Explanation.” 

From  the  above  correspondence  it  will  appear  that  Mr. 

J.  Lewis  Childs  has  made  several  important  statements 

which  are  not  true.  First.  The  plant  is 

Rubus  phcenicolasius.  Second.  It  is  not  a 

“novelty.”  Third.  It  is  not  a  “sweet” 

berry.  Fourth.  The  price  ($1.00)  will  not 

“probably  stand  for  two  or  three  years.” 

It  has  been  offered  every  year  since  1881  in 
the  catalogue  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  35 
cents.  Fifth.  It  has  been  grown  in  private 
collections  in  this  country  for  over  12  years. 

Sixth.  The  U.  S.  Pomologist  did  not  say 
that  Childs’s  Japanese  Wineberry  and  Ru¬ 
bus  phcenicolasius  were  different.  Neither 
did  Mr.  Lovett.  The  writer  has  evidence 
that  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Childs  knew  them  to 
be  identical  when  the  above  letters  were 
written  to  THE  R.  N.-Y.  Finally,  not  to 
dwell  upon  minor  misstatements,  Mr.  J. 

Lewis  Childs  did  not  pay  $1,000  per  plant 
to  Mr.  Lovett  or  any  other  person  for  his 
stock.  Neither  did  he  pay  as  much  as 
50  cents  a  plant  for  the  entire  stock  pur¬ 
chased. 

We  trust  that  the  above  statements 
may  be  accepted  by  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Childs 
and  his  attorneys  as  a  “  proper  explana¬ 
tion  ”  with  “ample  apologies,”  and  that 
they  will  not  deem  it  advisable  to  “take 
further  action  ”  in  the  matter. 

RUBUS  PHCENICOLASIUS. 

As  has  been  stated,  fruiting  plants  of  this 
remarkable  Japan  raspberry  were  received 
from  Mr.  Lovett  early  during  last  April. 

The  iollowing  notes  have  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  since : 

June  12.  —  The  flowers  are  white  and 
smaller  than  those  of  other  raspberries. 

The  calyx  sepals,  when  expanded,  are 
narrower  also,  the  apex  being  lengthened 
into  a  thread-like  prolongation  as  long  as 
the  sepal  itself.  The  canes,  as  well  as  the 
entire  buds,  are  covered  up  to  the  very  tips 
with  crimson,  glandular,  glutinous  hairs, 
from  which  small  insects  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  escape,  giving,  it  would 
appear,  some  security  against  the  attacks 
of  larvae  of  any  kind.  Weak  prickles  grow 
at  irregular  distances  all  over  the  canes. 

The  bush  is  itself  an  ornamental  object, 
growing  prettier  as  the  mossy  buds  form. 

The  petioles  are  also  provided  with  hairs, 
and  weak,  yielding  spines  of  the  same  red¬ 
dish  color.  The  leaves,  while  differing 
from  those  of  other  raspberries  in  color 
and  venation,  are  not  conspicuously  unlike 
them. 

Later.— The  mossy  calyx  spreads  open 
when  the  flower  blooms.  If  the  fruit  sets, 
the  calyx  sepals  gradually  return  to  the 
unopened  bud  position,  inclosing  and  con¬ 
cealing  the  forming  berries  completely. 

The  hairs  of  the  sepals  retain  their  viscidity 
as  if  a  further  protection  to  the  fruit.  If 
fruits  do  not  form,  the  sepals  wither. 

July  20.— The  Japan  “Wineberry”  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen  this  date,  being  later  than  other  raspberries. 
The  berries,  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  are  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  which  deepens  to  scarlet,  and  finally  to 
crimson.  The  calyces  begin  to  separate  while  yet  the 
berries  are  green,  falling  back,  like  those  of  a  rose,  when 
they  open.  The  berries  do  not  cling  firmly  to  the  receptacle 
which  is  cf  such  a  bright  yellow  color  as  to  resemble  little 
yellow  flowers  after  the  berry  has  fallen  or  been  picked 
off.  The  receptacle  is  thrice  as  large  as  that  of  other 
raspberries,  and  increases  in  size  as  the  berry  ripens,  thus 
pushing  the  berry  off. 

July  27.— Full  ripening.  The  berries  are  often  “  crumb¬ 
ly;”  that  is,  the  drupelets  do  not  cling  together  as  do 
those  of  most  other  kinds  of  raspberries.  The  quality  is 
very  juicy,  refreshing,  sprightly  and  pure,  without  any  of 
the  odor  or  characteristic  raspberry  flavor.  Comparing  a 
fruiting  branch  received  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  berries  is  about  the  same  as  those 
of  our  own  specimens,  viz.,  23  to  25.  The  seeds  are  small, 
much  smaller  than  those  of  other  raspberries. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  flavor  of  a 
“Wineberry  ”  and  other  raspberries  as  there  is  between  a 
“foxy”  and  pure  grape.  The  berries  average  in  size 


nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  Hansel,  as  our  illustration 
(from  nature)  shows.  They  are  so  glossy  that  they  remind 
one  of  a  collection  of  glass  beads,  each  reflecting  a  bright 
ray  of  light.  In  the  absence  of  a  familiar  name,  “Ruby- 
berry  ”  would  be  appropriate,  or  “  Moss-Berry.” 

As  to  the  quality  as  estimated  by  others :  It  was  deemed 
“  too  acid ”  by  one  person,  and  “the  acidity  is  not  agree¬ 
able.”  Another  remarked:  “I  could  not  possibly  eat  a 
plate  of  them.”  A  third:  “I  prefer  them  decidedly  to 
either  red  or  black  raspberries.”  A  fourth:  “They  do 
not  taste  like  other  raspberries— the  flavor  is  peculiar  to 
itself.”  A  fifth:  “The  seeds  are  few  and  small— I  like 
them.”  A  sixth :  “In  a  short-cake  they  would  not  be  so 
good,  because  of  their  juiciness  and  neutral  flavor.  Sugar 
improves  them.”  A  seventh  :  “  I  think  they  are  delicious; 
mild,  sub-acid,  and  superior  to  either  the  blackberry  or 
raspberry.  They  are  very  juicy,  practically  seedless,  and 
destitute  of  the  raspberry  odor  or  flavor.” 

The  three  bushes  have  made  a  strong,  healthy  growth. 
The  canes  of  the  largest  are  seven  feet  in  hight  at  this 
date — August  5. 

Prof.  Georgeson  Talks  About  the  Berry. 

The  raspberry,  Rubus  phcenicolasius,  has  this  year  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  the  enterprising 
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STEM  SECTION  OFTHE  JAPAN  “WINEBERRY”  Rubus  phcenicolasius. 

From  Nature.  Fig.  218. 

dealer  in  nursery  stock,  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Childs,  who  has 
named  it  Childs’s  Great  Japan  Wineberry.  The  seed  from 
which  the  stock  was  grown  was  sent  to  this  country  from 
Japan  by  the  writer  in  the  summer  of  1887.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  plant,  which  on  its  merits  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
alone  is  worthy  of  culture  in  every  garden,  and  Mr.  Childs 
deserves  credit  for  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

By  request  of  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  state  what  I 
know  concerning  this  plant  and  its  introduction.  In  the 
summer  of  1887  I  spent  my  vacation  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Japan,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  but 
chiefly  to  escape  from  the  excessive  heat  in  the  city  of 
Tokio.  I  went  to  the  Usui  Toge  (South  Pass)  Mountains, 
in  the  province  of  Shinshin,  about  100  miles  north  of  rl  o- 
kio,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  famous  active  volcano 
Asama-Yama.  From  my  headquarters  in  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  village  I  made  frequent  excursions  over  the  neighbor 
ing  mountains,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  wanderings  that 
my  attention  was  first  attracted  to  this,  as  it  appeared  to 
me,  remarkable  species  of  the  raspberry.  It  grew  some¬ 
what  abundantly  in  certain  places  at  an  elevation  of  be¬ 
tween  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  1  may  add  that  I  never 
found  it  wild  below  3,000  feet  in  that  latitude,  though  the 


next  year  I  discovered  an  occasional  plant  at  a  lower  alti¬ 
tude  several  hundred  miles  farther  north.  It  did  not  grow 
in  the  grass,  or  in  the  shade  under  large  trees,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  open  places  on  hillsides,  which  here  and 
there  had  been  washed  bare  by  the  rains,  where  it  grew 
among  other  shrubs.  What  struck  me  especially  was  the 
remarkable  vigor  and  fruitfulness  which  it  attained  on  this 
barren  volcanic  soil,  composed  almost  exclusively  of  disin¬ 
tegrated  scoria.  On  my  first  arrival  in  the  mountains,  in 
the  middle  of  July,  I  found  ripe  fruit  on  Rubus  trifidus, 
(Thunb.),  and  a  little  later  on  R.  incisus  (Thunb.),  while  R. 
phcenicolasius,  at  that  time  a  stranger  to  me,  was  heavily 
laden  with  what  appeared  to  be  large  flower  buds.  But, 
imagine  my  surprise,  when  on  opening  one  of  them  I 
found  a  well-developed  berry  instead  of  a  flower.  I  tried 
another,  but  there  was  no  mistake ;  the  plump  buds  were 
growing  berries,  each  closely  clasped  by  its  calyx,  which 
grew  with  the  berry,  and  continued  to  cover  it  till  it  be¬ 
gan  to  ripen.  The  berries  did  not  ripen  till  the  last  of 
August,  when  the  sepals  relaxed  their  grasp  and,  turning 
back,  displayed  the  large  and  beautiful  berries,  white  at 
first,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  turning  to  a 
bright  red.  When  fully  ripe  they  proved  to  be  rich  and 
luscious,  with  a  flavor  something  between  that  of  the 
common  red  raspberry  and  the  blackcap.  I  washed  out 
some  of  the  seed  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  assuring 
him  that  if  it  would  grow  and  fruit  in 
America  as  it  did  in  Japan,  it  would  be 
a  valuable  acquisition  both  as  a  late  rasp¬ 
berry  and  foe  ornament.  The  stock  grown 
from  this  small  lot  of  seed  is  what  Mr. 
Childs  purchased  two  years  ago.  It  has 
probably  not  been  sufficiently  tested  as  yet 
to  ascertain  if  the  berries  will  suit  the 
American  markets,  but  there  are  these 
points  in  its  favor  :  It  comes  in  after  other 
raspberries  are  gone ;  it  is  firm  and  will 
bear  shipment  well ;  it  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  of  fair  quality,  and,  better  than  all, 
while  all  other  raspberries  are  more  or 
less  wormy,  this  species  never  is.  The 
calyx  which  incloses  the  berry  until  it  is 
full-grown  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  long  viscid  hair,  which  effectually  re¬ 
pels  the  attacks  of  insects.  This  point 
alone  would  compensate  for  many  defects 
in  the  eyes  of  the  consumer.  It  is  of 
no  little  comfort  to  know  that  one’s  plate 
of  berries  is  free  from  the  wriggling, 
nauseating  “worms.” 

The  plants  on  the  Japanese  mountains 
formed  broad  bushes,  sometimes  seven 
feet  high,  the  pendant  canes  being  eight  to 
nine  feet  long.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of 
the  common  red  raspberry  ;  but  is  a  lighter 
green  above  and  silvery  white  beneath.  The 
odd  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  mainly  in 
the  thick  coat  of  brown-colored  hair  which 
covers  the  canes  from  base  to  tips,  and 
which  gives  the  buds  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  moss  rose.  The  Moss-rose  Raspberry 
would,  I  think,  be  a  more  descriptive  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  plant  than  Wineberry. 
There  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  hairs 
to  prickles,  and  many  of  the  former  harden 
into  the  latter  with  age.  It  is  propagated, 
like  the  blackcap,  by  bending  the  tips  of  the 
canes  to  the  ground,  where  they  take  root, 
and  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  no  other 
method  of  propagation,  except  by  seed,  has 
been  entirely  successful.  It  does  not  sucker. 
The  annual  crop  of  young  canes  springs 
from  the  crown  of  the  old  stools  ;  but  the 
stools  can  be  divided  when  there  are  several 
shoots. 

On  leaving  the  mountains,  I  carried  sev¬ 
eral  plants  with  me  to  Tokio.  They  grew 
well,  but  did  not  attain  the  vigor  peculiar 
to  them  in  their  mountain  home,  and  the 
berries  ripened  there  by  the  last  of  July  in¬ 
stead  of  the  last  of  August,  as  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  flowers  remain  open  only  a 
couple  of  days,  and  the  petals  are  very 
small,  white,  rounded  bodies,  not  much 
more  than  1-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
bush  will  undoubtedly  be  hardy  every¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  The  winters 
are  cold  in  those  mountains,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  for  July  and  August  while  I  was  there  ranged 
between  the  extremes  of  63  deg.  F.  and  76  deg.  F.  The 
Japanese  gather  the  wild  berries  and  relish  them  greatly, 
but  I  have  nowhere  seen  the  plant  cultivated  by  them, 
except  in  botanical  collections.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
pretty  things  of  their  floral  wealth,  which  has  thus  far 
flourished  in  obscurity,  unappreciated  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett’s  Remarks. 

The  berry  now  known  as  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  was 
produced  by  me  from  seed  sent  to  me  from  Japan  by  Prof. 
C.  C.  Georgeson,  at  the  time  he  was  Ailing  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  the  Imperial 
College  of  Agriculture,  Tokio,  Japan.  The  plants  fruited 
freely  the  second  year  from  seed  and  have  borne  very 
abundantly  each  season  since.  At  this  moment,  July  18, 
the  plants  are  a  mass  of  fruit  and  foliage  so  beautiful 
that  I  cannot  give  any  correct  idea  of  them  in  words,  and 
when  gathered,  it  is  also,  without  exception,  the  most 
beautiful  fruit  I  have  ever  beheld.  The  plant  propagates 
readily  from  the  tips  of  the  canes  in  the  mauner  of  the 
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blackcap  raspberries.  I  have  never  seen  it  sucker  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  to  grow  from  root-cuttings 
or  pieces  of  the  roots.  In  this  respect  I  think  it  is  like  the 
blackcap  species  of  the  raspberry  also.  It  has  always 
been  a  strong  growing,  entirely  healthy  and  absolutely 
hardy  plant  so  far  as  I  have  grown  it,  and  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  all  insects.  As  a  dessert  fruit  it  is  not  only 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  good,  but  cooked,  its  rich 
sprightliness  excels  anything  in  the  way  of  a  berry  I  have 
ever  tasted — not  excepting  the  finest  huckleberries.  Mr. 
Childs  paid  me  $1,000  for  the  original  plants  of  it,  and  a 
fixed  price  per  thousand  for  those  that  grew  from  it. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

VI. 

Hemiptera,  Bugs  and  Lice. 

In  the  last  article  I  described  the  three  families  of  pre¬ 
daceous  beetles.  In  speaking  of  beetles  I  stated  that  they 
were  often  called  bugs,  though  very  incorrectly,  as  the 
bugs  belong  to  a  very  different  order.  The  beetles  have 
the  entire  upper  or  front  wings  thickened  ;  while  in  the 
bugs  only  about  one-half  of  these  wings  are  thickened. 
This  is  the  basal  half.  Thus  the  wings  appear  half  wings* 
and  hence  the  name  Hemiptera,  which  is  applied  to  this 
order,  and  means  half-wings.  Again,  the  beetles  have 
strong,  curved  jaws,  which  move  sidewise,  and  so  can  bite. 
The  bugs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  sharp  beak.  This 
they  can  insert  into  plant  or  animal,  which  causes  a  flow  of 
sap  or  blood  and  this  they  can  sip  or  suck  up.  Thus  while 
the  beetle  bites  and  eats,  the  bug  stabs  and  sucks.  The 
little  striped  cucumber  or  squash  beetle  eats  the  leaves. 
The  big  dark  squash  bug  pierces  and  sucks  the  sap.  So  no 
one  need  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

Of  the  true  bugs,  we  have  such  enemies  as  the  Southern 
Cabbage  bug,  Squash  bug,  Taraished  plant  bug  and  the  ter 
rible  Chinch  bug,  also  the  bugs  and  lice  that  infest  animals 
and  even  man  as  external  parasites.  The  plant  and  scale 
lice— which  are  among  our  worst  insect  foes — also  belong 
to  this  order.  No  wonder  then  that  the  term  bug  awakens 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  even  repugnance.  No  wonder  if  one 
says:  “Can  anything  good  come  from  the  order  of  bugs  ?” 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  our  most  beneficial 
species  are  numbered  among  the  species  of  this  order.  In¬ 
deed  it  occurs,  strangely  enough,  that  insects  that  are 
very  harmful  and  also  very  useful,  are  numbered  in  the 
same  family.  I  will  describe  and  illustrate  four  of  our 
most  valued  predaceous  bugs,  which  will  give  an  idea  of 
their  appearance  and  habits,  though  here  one  must  actually 
know  the  insect  and  its  work,  before  he  is  sure  whether  it 
be  friend  or  foe. 

The  first  predaceous  species  that  I  shall  describe  is 
Podisus  (Arma)  spinosus.  This  is  common  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  is  known  as  the  Spined  Soldier  bug. 

I  have  often  seen  it  with  a  potato  beetle,  caterpillar  or 
other  insect  impaled  on  its  beak.  It  is  very  common  and 
its  benefits  are  beyond  question  very  great. 

This  beetle  (Fig.  219)  looks  not  unlike  many  of  our  plant 
and  flower  bugs.  Indeed  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  does 
the  beautiful  but  destructive  Cabbage  bug,  Murgantia  his- 
trionica,  of  the  South.  While  it  resembles  plant  bugs  it 
has  a  heavier  beak.  Figure  219  shows  its  heavy  beak  and  the 
more  slender  beak  of  the  common  Squash  bug  Anasa 
tristis.  The  Spined  Soldier  bug  is  of  a  gray  lavender  or 
brownish  yellow  color.  It  is  rather  short  and  broad,  is  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half  inch  in  length— the  figure  is  mag¬ 
nified  twice — and  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  is  a  sharp 
spine  (see  Fig.  219)  which  gives  it  its  specific  name.  This 
insect  is  worthy  all  praise,  and  should  be  knowD  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  farmers  and  gardeners  everywhere.  It  is  so  like 
many  plant-eating  bugs,  that  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  it  should  be  known.  The  sharp  thoracic  spines  are  a 
ready  means  to  its  identification. 

South  Carolina  Bee-Killer.— In  the  South  there  is 
another  bug,  Euthyrhynchus  floridanus,  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  Spined  Soldier  bug.  This  bug  (Fig. 
220)  is  larger  than  the  other — the  figure  is  natural  size. 
The  color  is  purplish  or  greenish  blue.  The  rostrum  or 
beak,  three  marks  on  scutellum,  triangle  at  base  of  wings, 
base  of  feet  and  underside  are  reddish.  While  this  insect 
does  great  good,  it  also  kills  bees  in  South  Carolina,  and  so 
I  have  called  it  the  South  Carolina  Bee  Stabber.  I  think 
without  doubt  it  does  far  more  good  than  harm. 

The  Wheel  Bug. — This  interesting  bug  belongs  to  the 
group  Reduvioidea,  nearly  or  quite  all  ot  which  are  pre¬ 
daceous.  The  Wheel  Bug  (Prionidus  cristatus)  is  a  large, 
fine  bug  (Fig.  221) j  which  probably  has  no  superior  as  a  pre¬ 
daceous  insect.  The  rich,  bronze  color  of  this  insect,  the 
large  .size,  the  half  cog-wheel-like  crest  which  marks  its 
thorax,  and  its  fierce  predaceous  nature  all  combine  to 
make  it  a  most  interesting  species.  The  wheel  like  crest 
suggests  its  common  name — Wheel  Bug,  and  its  specific 
name  Cristatus.  1  have  often  kept  this  insect  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  some  days,  and  have  been  much  amused,  as  I 
have  fed  it  other  insects.  It  knows  no  fear  and  eats  as 
though  its  appetite  was  insatiable.  We  have  not  this  bug 
in  Michigan,  but  1  have  often  received  it  from  the  more 
Southern  States.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  this  in¬ 
sect  has  a  long,  narrow  head,  and  so  is  a  type  of  its  family. 
All  of  these  insects,  I  think  are  predaceous  and  our  excel¬ 
lent  friends. 

The  last  of  these  friendly  bugs  that  I  shall  mention  is 
also  an  enemy  of  the  honey  bee.  It  also  destroys  many 
other  insects  and,  like  all  predaceous  species,  does  far  more 
good  than  harm.  This  is  Phymata  erosa  and  has  been 
called  the  Stinging  Bug,  as  its  bite  or  stab  is  quite  severe. 
It  is  a  small  bug  (Fig.  222),  and  by  its  yellow  color,  marked 
with  dusky  or  black.it  is  admirably  fitted  to  rest  concealed 
in  the  yellow  flowers  of  golden  rod,  etc.  Here  it  rests 
with  its  head  up,  and  Is  so  obscure,  that  even  sharp  eyes 
will  look  at  the  flower,  and  pass  the  bug  by  unnoticed. 
Thus  it  captures  many  a  weary  insect  that  seeks  the  flower 


for  nectar,  pollen  or  rest.  The  method  by  which  it  cap¬ 
tures  its  prey  is  very  peculiar.  Its  front  legs  are  modified 
into  a  sort  of  jaw-like  organ  (Fig.  222),  and  by  use  of  this  it 
can  seize  its  victim,  when  by  its  sharp  jaws,  it  soon  dis¬ 
patches  it.  It  destroys  many  insects,  some  of  which  may 
be  much  larger  than  itself.  I  have  often  found  this  bee- 
killer  or  stinging  bug  concealed  in  some  composite  flower, 
and  not  infrequently  has  it  held  in  its  grasp  a  bee,  fly  or 
beetle,  on  which  it  was  dining.  I  have  received  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  frequently  a  bee  was  sent  with  it, 
which  it  had  been  seen  to  capture. 

Thus  we  see  that,  obnoxious,  and  destructive  as  bugs 
frequently  are,  yet  they  too  are  often  the  farmer’s  diligent 


Spined  Soldier  Bug  with  Beak  and  also  Beak  of 
Squash  Bug.  Fig.  2  19. 

friends.  While  many  are  very  destructive,  some  are 
equally  predaceous,  and  take  no  small  part  in  holding  our 
noxious  insects  in  check.  As  these  predaceous  bugs  are 
often  so  like  the  noxious  species,  it  behooves  every  person 
interested  to  study  each  separate  species,  that  he  may 
know  assuredly  whether  it  be  friend  or  foe:  whether  he 
should  protect  or  destroy  it.  A.  j.  cook. 


THAT  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  OF  YOURS  ! 

DO  YOU  GET  TOUR  MONEY’S  WORTH  ? 

1.  What  complaints  are  most  commonly  made? 

2.  Are  they  just?  Causes.  Remedy. 

3.  How  a  school's  reputation  gained  ? 

4.  How  interest  parents?  What  sort  of  men  for 
directors  ? 

5.  How  would  you  select  a  teacher?  One  teacher  or 
three  for  the  year  ? 

6.  Text-books  and  studies. 

A  Hoosier  School  Statement. 

Our  district  schools  fail  to  enlist  that  warm  interest  and 
sympathy  that  they  should  in  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Few  children  will  succed  well  in  their  studies  if  they  re¬ 
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South  Carolina  Bee-Killer.  Fig.  220. 

ceive  little  encouragement  from  the  parents  at  home.  Many 
persons  think  their  duty  is  ended  when  the  child  is  granted 
permission  to  attend  school,  and  they  are  given  books,  etc. 
to  start  with.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  be  posted  as  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  the  child  is  making ;  a  vexation  to  be  asked  to  buy 
supplies  for  the  scholar  when  he  is  advancing  in  his 
studies.  The  student  dislikes  to  have  his  parents  attend 
his  examinations  or  recitations  ;  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
such  attendance.  To  remedy  this  will  be  a  difficult  task. 


Wheel  Bug.  Fig.  22  1  . 


The  failure  to  make  practical,  school  studies  is  a  serious 
fault,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  parents  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  school  work  to  draw  out  the  scholar’s  knowledge 
and  make  it  practical  to  him.  Were  I  in  control  of  the 
schools,  I  would  endeavor  to  awaken  an  active  interest  for 
schools  in  every  patron,  urge  his  attendance  during  school 
recitations  and  examinations,  and  also  urge  him  to  buy  for 
his  children  the  best  text-books  and  supplies  (and  this  he 
would  find  economy).  I  would  keep  the  school-house  in 
good  repair  ;  make  it  as  comfortable  and  pleasant  as  pos- 


Phymata  Erosa  and  Leg.  Fig.  222. 

sible,  and  hire  none  but  educated  and  practical  teachers  ; 
teachers  who  would  take  broader  views  of  schools  than 
merely  to  put  in  their  time  and  draw  their  salaries.  Such 
a  teacher  would  not  “  board  around  ”  for  he,  too,  must  be 
a  student  and  have  his  aid  of  books.  The  school  cannot 
afford  to  have  him  “board  around.’’  It  is  always  economy 
to  do  everything  well.  We  have  few  summer  schools,  one 
long  term  beginning  early  in  the  fall,  ending  late  in  the 
spring.  I  would  continue  to  employ  a  teacher  so  long  as 
he  did  good,  practical  work— no  teacher  is  liked  by  all. 


Improvements  are  made  in  text-books,  and  I  would  en¬ 
courage  new  and  better  books  at  all  times.  I  would  think 
it  economical  to  do  so.  bates. 

Rockville.  Ind. 

Play  Grounds,  “  Entertainments,’’,  Text  Books. 

1.  The  want  of  properly  arranged  and  inclosed  play 
grounds  ;  the  want  of  maps,  globes  and  other  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  lessons ;  the  arrangement  of  children  in 
classes  without  regard  to  individual  capacity  ;  the  result  is, 
some  are  retarded  and  others  are  advanced  too  rapidly. 
Teaching  children  the  same  old  subjects  which  were  taught 
their  grandfathers,  without  regard  for  their  circum¬ 
stances  in  life  or  their  probable  future.  2.  The  com¬ 
plaints  are  usually  just,  although  a  measure  of  responsi¬ 
bility  usually  rests  upon  those  who  are  loudest  in  their 
complaints.  The  remedy  is  a  livelier  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  their  local  schools.  Apathy  discourages 
the  teacher,  makes  trustees  indifferent  and  demoralizes  the 
general  management  of  the  school.  Another  source  of 
trouble  is  the  putting  of  false  notions  of  independence 
into  the  minds  of  the  children  by  their  parents.  The 
teacher’s  authority  and  ability  must  be  recognized. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  said  to  children  about  the  lack  of 
ability  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  3.  Our 
school  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  Its 
reputation  depends  chiefly  upon  an  annual  exhibition, 
which  absorbs  the  time  and  attention  of  the  scholars  for 
several  months  before  it  takes  place.  The  result  is  that 
two  studies— if  such  they  may  be  called— elocution  and 
music,  attract  more  time  and  attention  than  all  the 
others  combined.  The  best  speakers  and  singers  are  the 
lions  of  the  school,  and  are  emulated  by  the  unfortunates  (?) 
who  have  no  talent  for  such  things.  4.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  interest  parents  in  schools  except  by  getting  up  enter¬ 
tainments,  participated  in  by  all  the  children.  Such 
entertainments,  however,  interfere  largely  with  the  work 
of  the  school,  and  in  most  cases  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  sort  of  men  should  be  elected 
directors.  Ignorant  men,  feeling  the  need  of  education 
themselves,  often  take  more  interest  in  education  than 
those  who  have  been  educated  to  no  purpose.  Men 
of  good  executive  ability,  regardless  of  education,  make 
the  best  directors.  5.  I  would  select  a  man  of  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  regardless  of  his  diplomas  or  certificates.  In 
these  days  of  complete  text  books  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  the  heads  of  teachers  to  be  crammed  with  trigonometry, 
ancient  history  or  Greek.  What  children  need  are  good 
habits,  good  health  and  executive  ability,  and  a  teacher 
possessing  these  qualities  can  hardly  fail  to  teach  success¬ 
fully.  The  less  changes  are  made  in  a  school  the  better. 
One  teacher  is  vastly  better  than  three.  The  itinerant 
system  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  district  school.  The 
system  of  boarding  around  is  an  abominable  one. 
It  does  not  save  the  district  money  and  makes  an 
immense  amount  of  trouble  and  bother  to  all  concerned. 

I  would  burn  three-quarters  of  the  present  text  books.  I 
would  reduce  the  arithmetic  to  about  one-half  its  present 
size,  cutting  out  everythmg  except  the  fundamental  rules, 
fractions,  weights  and  measures,  and  percentage.  The 
other  rules  belong  to  the  technical  schools  and  colleges 
rather  than  to  the  “  common  school.”  I  would  teach  gram¬ 
mar  orally,  chiefly,  and  abandon  nearly  all  rules.  I  would 
teach  geography  chiefly  by  globes,  and  would  locate  places 
by  railroads  rather  than  by  rivers  and  water- courses.  It 
is  of  far  greater  importance  for  a  business  man  to  know 
that  Harrisburg  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  than  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  although  it  is  well  to  know  both. 
The  products  and  manufactures  of  each  locality  are,  how¬ 
ever,  important  things  to  know.  Spelling  and  composition 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  although  the  type-writer 
bids  fair  to  make  the  art  of  pen-writing  of  little  financial 
value,  yet  it  must  be  taught  in  school,  at  least  for  the 
present.  Domestic  and  political  economy  and  United 
States  history  are  very  important.  Plain  reading  (not 
elocution)  is  necessary.  Music  is  elevating  and  recreative, 
but  it  should  never  take  the  place  of  more  important 
studies.  In  a  word,  children  should  be  started  upon  the 
road  they  are  likely  to  follow  through  life,  not  prepared 
for  an  ideal  journey  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  literature  or 
art,  which  only  one  in  1,000  can  take.  I  think  a  school 
should  be  modeled  after  the  ideal  home  and  the  ideal  busi¬ 
ness  establishment.  It  should  be  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  private  home  life  of  the  child  and  the  public 
business  life  of  the  man,  or  the  business-domestic  life  of 
the  housekeeper.  The  school-house  should  not  have  the 
sanctimonious  appearance  of  the  church  or  the  barrenness 
of  the  public  hall,  but  should  be  largely  domestic  or  home¬ 
like  in  its  character  and  appearance.  The  play-ground 
should  be  ample,  well  shaded  and  protected.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  should  be  perfect.  The  teachers  (preferably 
women)  should  have  good,  sound,  common  sense.  They 
should  be  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  truthfulness.  They 
should  have  that  undefinable  power  of  teaching  children. 
Their  opportunities  for  acquiring  education  is  a  matter  of 
but  little  consequence.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  good  school  is  largely  democratic  in  its  character. 
Like  good  government  therefore  it  depends  upon  the 
people.  If  the  people  are  indifferent,  objecting  to  their 
tax-bills  and  opposing  all  improvements,  the  directors  and 
teachers  are  likely  to  become  indifferent  also,  and  a  poor 
school  is  the  inevitable  result. 

Queens  County,  L.  I.  an  interested  parent. 

A  Woman  Teacher  Best. 

There  have  been  no  complaints  made  against  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  school ;  there  have  been  complaints  made 
against  the  teachers  personally,  but  not  with  their  man¬ 
agement  of  the  school.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  in 
the  district  are  well  educated  and  industrious,  but  still 
they  seem  content  to  let  matters  run  in  a  way  that  will  be 
the  least  tax  upon  the  directors,  and  if  the  teachers  serve 
full  time  and  conduct  themselves  properly  all  is  well. 
This  is  true  of  the  majority  of  school  districts  in  this 
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vicinity.  Unfortunately  our  school  is  not  noted  for  any¬ 
thing.  Interest  the  parents  in  the  school  by  interesting 
the  children.  This  is  the  only  way  to  reach  them.  If 
children  are  interested  in  anything  their  parents  will  be¬ 
come  interested  with  them  to  the  extent  of  their  love  for 
them.  Those  men  or  women  should  be  elected  directors 
who  can  appreciate  a  good  education,  and  who  are  willing 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  (not  spare  time)  to  what  is  in 
their  opinion  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  It  is  hard  to 
comply  with  any  rules  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher;  if  a 
person  is  a  good  judge  of  human  nature  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  making  a  proper  selection.  I  prefer  ladies  to 
gentlemen  as  teachers  in  every  instance.  They  are  usually 
more  observing,  have  a  better  faculty  for  interesting  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  studies,  and  a  keener  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  moulding  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a  child’s 
mind  is  one  of  woman’s  greatest  gifts.  The  less  changing 
of  teachers  the  better.  It  is  hard  for  some  children  to  get 
acquainted  with  their  teachers  so  that  they  can  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  their  teaching,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the 
teachers;  they  become  acquainted  with  their  scholars,  their 
dispositions,  their  faults  and  weaknesses;  when  they  have 
done  this  the  best  part  of  a  term  has  passed  by,  and  if 
teachers  are  changed  it  is  an  absolute  loss  to  the  pupils. 
By  all  means  have  one  place  for  the  teachers  to  board  and 
either  pay  their  board  or  pay  them  sufficient  salaries  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  One  great,  glaring  fault  with  the 
management  of  the  district  school  is  being  so  niggardly 
with  the  school  funds.  In  regard  to  text-books,  there  is 
one  that  might  be  changed  in  every  school  to  the  great 
benefit  of  most  of  the  pupils.  The  higher  classes  in  reading 
might  discard  their  readers  and  substitute  a  good  agricul¬ 
tural  paper;  a  double  benefit  would  thus  be  derived.  There 
is  a  great  mistake  made  in  allowing  the  older  scholars  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  teachers  with  studies  that  belong 
to  a  higher  grade.  Think  of  a  Latin  class  in  a  country 
school !  How  out  of  place,  but  still  it  is  to  be  found.  The 
greater  share  of  country  school  graduates  become  farmers 
or  farmers’  wives.  Why  should  they  not  be  taught  some 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture?  This  is  of  more 
consequence  and  use  to  them  by  far  than  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  etc.  In  a  neighboring  district,  they  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  very  energetic  teacher;  by  giving  entertain¬ 
ments,  charging  a  slight  admission  fee,  she  has  been  able 
to  start  a  school  library.  There  is  more  interest  taken  in 
that  school  than  in  any  other  known  to  me.  Two  of  the 
directors  are  ladies;  perhaps  this  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Every  school  could  easily  have  a  supply  of  current  lit¬ 
erature  such  as  agricultural  and  family  papers,  magazines, 
etc.,  if  the  parents  after  reading  them,  would  give  them  to 
the  school.  A  great  many  scholars  do  not  have  access  to 
any  such  reading  at  home.  The  future  prosperity  and 
general  welfare  of  a  community  rest  with  the  school  facil¬ 
ities  of  to  day.  So  let  us  spare  neither  money  nor  pains  to 
make  the  district  school  a  success.  w.  d.  herrick. 

Rockford,  Ill. 

“I  Never  Taught  School.” 

1—3.  Complaints  are  made  of  frequent  change  of  books. 
My  remedy  is  a  national  law  securing  uniformity.  I  never 
saw  but  one  really  good  school,  and  it  gained  its  pre¬ 
eminence  by  reason  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  4.  Men  of 
Christian  culture.  5.  Change  until  you  get  a  good  one. 
6.  Men  and  women  who  teach,  should  teach  as  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  not  use  the  school  and  school  money  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  else.  Here  is  the  chief  cause 
of  failure.  F.  H.  Y. 

Alexandria,  Dak. 

Indifference  Shown  by  Parental 

1.  I  think  the  greatest  fault  in  our  community  is  the  in¬ 
difference  shown  by  parents  to  their  children  who  are 
attending  school  regularly,  too  often  keeping  their 
children  from  school  for  some  trivial  excuse  or  work.  2. 
School  houses  are  too  often  neglected  and  bare  of  all  neat¬ 
ness  and  comfort  and  the  parents  would  not  think  of  living 
in  such  a  house  as  they  send  their  children  to.  Too  often 
colds  and  diseases  are  contracted  by  the  discomforts  of  the 
district  school-house.  But  I  am  glad  to  note  in  the  last 
few  years  a  decided  improvement  in  the  comfort  and  ven¬ 
tilation  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the  county  ;  also 
in  the  competency  of  the  teachers,  which  is  due  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  our  school  commissioners.  3.  How  to  interest 
parents  and  the  public  generally  to  the  importance  of  our 
schools  is  a  serious  question  and  one  difficult  to  decide, 
but  1  believe  it  must  be  done  largely  (as  all  reforms  are) 
by  the  .press,  and  I  am  glad  The  Rural  has  commenced 
4.  Teachers  are  usually  hired  for  too  short  a  time.  They 
should  never  be  hired  for  less  than  a  year.  If  hired  only 
for  one  term  they  only  get  tbeir  school  organized  and 
ready  for  work  and  then  the  next  teacfler  must  do  the 
same  thing  again,  and  thus  much  valuable  time  is  lost.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  considered  policy  in  a  college  to 
change  the  faculty  every  term  ?  If  not,  why  do  so  in  a 
district  school  ?  5.  If  a  teacher  and  a  district  can  agree 
on  the  question  of  boarding  around  1  can  see  no  objection 
to  such  an  arrangement,  but  I  think  it  is  often  very  un¬ 
pleasant  for  the  teacher,  especially  should  the  teacher  be  a 
ladv.  6.  1  think  the  election  of  school  commissioners 
should  not  be  a  political  question  or  issue,  but  they  should 
be  chosen  solely  for  their  ability,  and  should  invariably  be 
men  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  public  schools, 
and  not  men  elected  solely  for  their  political  value,  and 
who  are  expected  to  use  the  energies  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  party,  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
The  latter  is  too  often  the  case,  and  the  people  need 
awakening  to  the  importance.of  electing  proper  persons  to 
superintend  our  school  affairs.  EMMONS  POND. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Schools,  Teachers  and  Trustees. 

Why  Support  Schools  ? — Our  schools  are  established 
and  maintained  by  general  taxation,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  public  welfare  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  institu¬ 


tions  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  public  policy.  There 
are  no  other  grounds  on  which  you  can  justly  be  taxed  to 
pay  for  educating  me  and  my  children.  The  question  then 
arises  :  How  much,  and  what  kind  of  education  Is  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  good  that  it  will  justify  the  taxation  of 
our  people  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  supplying  it  ? 
Here  opinions  are  likely  to  differ.  My  own  opinion  would 
be  that  only  those  studies  known  as  the  common  English 
branches,  including  civil  government,  should  be  included 
in  that  education.  I  would  not  have  the  people  taxed  to 
pay  for  teaching  the  higher  mathematics,  including 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  etc.  Nor  would  I  tax  the 
people  to  pay  for  teaching  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry, 
botany,  geology  and  the  allied  studies.  Neither  would  I 
include  any  of  the  languages,  living  or  dead,  except  our  own. 
Not  that  I  do  not  see  and  appreciate  the  value  of  these  things. 
If  everybody,  especially  the  farmers,  were  well  posted  in 
these  things  they  would  make  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in  than  it  is  now.  There  is  a  boundless  world  of  beauty 
and  glory  all  about  us  which  most  of  us  never  see  or  dream 
of,  A  knowledge  of  these  things  would  give  us  a  peep  at 
that  world  of  wonders,  give  us  a  thousand  new  things  to 
enjoy  and  capacity  to  enjoy  them.  But  while  all  this  is 
very  desirable  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  know  these 
things  in  order  to  properly  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
of  this  republic.  When  we  have  taught  him  to  read,  to 
write,  to  make  business  calculations,  to  understand  the 
geography  and  history  of  our  country  and  the  manner  in 
which  our  government  is  conducted,  we  have  done  all  that 
is  required  to  enable  him  to  properly  and  intelligently  dis¬ 
charge  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  We  have  started  him  on 
the  road  and  placed  him  within  reach  of  the  means  by 
which  he  may  advance  himself  to  any  eminence  in  knowl¬ 
edge  or  position  to  which  he  may  aspire.  We  have  done 
all  that  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions 
demand  that  the  public  shall  do  for  the  individual.  All, 
did  I  say  ?  No,  not  all.  It  is  as  important  that  our 
future  citizens  shall  be  taught  good  morals,  the  principles 
of  right,  justice,  truth  and  honesty  as  it  is  that  they  shall 
be  taught  anything.  If  there  is  any  reason  why  the  public 
should  educate  our  children  in  anything,  that  reason 
applies  to  the  special  teaching  of  good  morals  in  our  public 
schools.  This  teaching  should  not  be  simply  of  the  neg¬ 
ative,  passive  sort,  but  should  be  positive,  active,  ag¬ 
gressive  !  It  is  a  one-sided  and  dangerous  education  which 
does  not  include  the  principles  of  good  morals  and  the 
rights  and  duties  which  every  man  owes  to  his  neighbor 
and  the  world  at  large.  The  more  knowledge  you  give  a 
person,  without  at  the  same  time  cultivating  his  moral 
qualities,  the  more  accomplished  a  villain  will  he  be  and 
the  greater  scourge  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  not  your 
low  villains,  but  your  high  toned,  polished  and  accom¬ 
plished  rogues  who  commit  the  crimes  that  strike  the 
closest  to  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  nation. 

Examination  of  Teachers.— Now,  first  and  foremost 
in  our  schools  we  want  good,  competent  teachers,  and  in 
order  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  we  are  getting  such  we 
want  somebody  to  inquire  into  and  pass  upon  their  fit¬ 
ness.  Our  boards  of  school  examiners  are  supposed  to  do 
this  work  for  us,  but  I  complain  of  them,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  properly  do  this  work  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem.  The  boards  meet  at  various  intervals  during  the 
year  to  examine  teachers.  One  day  is  spent  at  each  meet¬ 
ing.  Anywhere  from  25  to  150  teachers  are  present  to  be 
examined.  Printed  slips  of  test  questions  are  passed 
around  for  the  candidates  to  write  out  answers  to.  These 
questions  are  prepared  at  the  Capitol  and  sent  out  by  of¬ 
ficials  who  may  or  may  not  know  or  care  anything  about 
the  wants  of  our  common  schools.  If  there  is  time,  which 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  when  the  work  which  ought  to 
occupy  several  days  is  crowded  into  one,  the  candidates  are 
asked  a  few  questions  orally.  If  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  questions  given  out  are  correctly  answered,  the  candi¬ 
date  gets  his  certificate,  otherwise  not.  Now,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  this  kind  of  examination  is 
that  it  shows  how  familiar  the  teacher  is  with  his 
books.  If  the  teacher  is  one  who  is  easily  embarrassed, 
or  has  had  access  to  the  questions  beforehand,  it  dots 
not  even  show  that.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  a  very 
insufficient  test  of  a  teacher.  We  all  know  that  many  of 
our  most  erudite  and  accomplished  scholars  are  absolute, 
total  failures  as  teachers,  while  others,  who  do  not  possess 
a  tithe  of  their  education,  are  shining  successes.  It  is  not 
the  person  who  knows  the  most,  but  the  one  who  has  the 
best  faculty  of  imparting  to  others  what  he  does  know,  of 
awakening  in  them  the  desire  to  learn,  kindling  their  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  each  new  truth  is  brought  to  light,  and  sus¬ 
taining  it  as  he  leads  them  onward  on  the  road  to  wisdom. 
Such  is  the  man  who  makes  the  best  teacher.  But  the 
present  system  of  examinations  does  not  even  determine 
the  educational  qualifications  of  teachers  with  reasonable 
certainty.  I  know  instances  in  which  teachers  have  been 
marked  high  in  branches  which  they  say  they  knew  but 
little  about.  The  test  questions  happened  to  be  on  topics 
which  they  did  know.  The  same  teachers  were  marked 
low  in  branches  which  they  knew  best  about  and  were 
most  familiar  with.  Teachers  of  years  of  successful  ex¬ 
perience  who  pass  creditable  examinations  in  one  county 
are  plucked  in  another.  A  graduate  of  a  high  school  who 
had  uniformly  stood  at  the  head  of  her  class  and  received 
the  highest  indorsements  of  her  teachers  failed  to  get  a 
certificate,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  adequate  provision  made  in  our 
present  system  for  the  examination  of  the  teacher  and  his 
work  in  the  school  room.  The  boards  of  examination 
never  see  the  teacher  there.  A  person  who,  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  force  of  character  and  an  unfortunate  physical 
infirmity,  was  utterly  unfit  for  a  teacher,  passed  examina¬ 
tion,  got  a  certificate,  and  undertook  to  teach  one  of  our 
schools.  The  result  was  a  most  lamentable  failure.  The 
examineis  knew  nothing  about  it  except  by  report  of  third 
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parties,  and  the  district  lost  both  their  school  and  the 
money  paid  the  teacher. 

Test  of  a  Teacher  :  Suggestions.— The  only  true  and 
satisfactory  test  of  a  teacher  is  success  in  a  school-room.  I 
do  not  simply  mean  getting  along  smoothly  and  pleasantly, 
and  having  the  good-will  of  the  pupils  and  patrons.  This 
is  all  right,  but  a  teacher  may  do  this  and  yet  not  earn  his 
salt.  The  question  is,  does  he  so  control  and  guide  the 
pupils  intrusted  to  his  charge  that  good  morals  and  good 
discipline  prevail  ?  Are  his  scholars  interested  in  their 
studies  and  are  they  making  commendable  progress  ?  Is 
his  influence  as  a  man  a  good  one  ?  These  are  the  points 
on  which  our  school  examinations  should  pass,  and  none 
but  the  lowest  grade  of  certificates,  and  never  a  second 
certificate  should  be  given  to  a  teacher  till  these  things 
have  been  passed  on  by  the  examiners.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  if  they  never  visit  the  schools  ?  You  tell,  I  can 
not.  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  call  on  a  man  who  finds  fault 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  to  indicate  how  he  thinks 
they  might  be  bettered,  so  I  will  give  my  notion  to  be 
criticised  and  found  fault  with  by  those  who  think  differ¬ 
ently.  First,  I  would  abolish  all  these  petty  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  unite  all  the  districts  in  a  township  into  one. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  abolish  the  township  school  in¬ 
spectors  and  the  county  school  examiners.  In  each  district 
(or  township  which  would  be  the  same  thing),  I  would 
have  one  superintendent  similar  to  the  superintendents  of 
city  schools,  who  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  schools 
in  the  district  and  spend  his  whole  time  with  them  when 
in  session.  I  would  have  the  teachers  examined  by 
this  superintendent  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
superintendents  of  two  or  more  adjacent  districts.  In 
this  way  we  would  have  in  every  town  just  as  many 
schools  and  as  many  teachers  as  are  needed  to  supply  the 
population  and  no  more.  We  would  not  have  two  or  three 
school  houses  and  two  or  three  poor  teachers  to  instruct  30 
or  40  scholars  in  places  where  one  school  house  and  one 
good  teacher  would  do  the  work  a  great  deal  better. 
Instead  of  low  grade  schools  for  half  a  year,  we  would  have 
good  schools  the  whole  year,  that  every  child  might  attend. 
We  would  have  every  school  and  every  teacher  under 
thorough  supervision.  What  would  be  saved  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  school  inspectors,  county  examiners,  unnecessary 
buildings  and  teachers,  would  pay  a  good  salary  to  the 
district  superintendent.  If  I  could  not  get  this  radical 
change  made,  my  next  move  would  be  to  retain  our  present 
board  of  school  examiners,  but  I  would  have  a  stirring  up 
among  them.  I  would  parcel  out  the  territory  among 
them,  assigning  each  one  so  much  to  supervise  and  then  I 
would  set  them  at  work.  Every  day  in  the  year  when 
there  was  a  school  in  session  in  their  districts  these  men 
should  be  at  work  with  these  schools.  It  should  be  their 
business  and  they  should  not  have  any  other  business  and 
they  should  attend  to  it.  And  I  would  pay  them  hand¬ 
somely  for  it,  so  that  they  could  afford  to  do  it  and  do  it 
well.  I  had  thought  of  saying  something  about  people 
giving  the  schools  their  personal  attention,  but  have  con¬ 
cluded  not  to.  The  few  who  have  interest  enough  in  their 
children’s  welfare  to  look  into  the  schools  and  see  for 
themselves  what  is  going  on  there,  will  continue  to  do  so 
if  nothing  is  said  about  it.  Those  who  have  not  that  in¬ 
terest  will  not  do  it,  and  can’t  be  induced  to  do  it,  so  I 
content  myself  with  pointing  out  what  I  think  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  somebody  to  do  the  business  for  them, 
which  I  have  already  done.  F.  HODGMAN. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

“Killing  Grass.” — The  following  characteristic  note 
from  Americus,  Ga.,  refers  to  a  matter  that  is  not  easily 
understood  by  Northern  farmers :  “  I  know  that  at  least 
$25,000  that  we  expected  to  be  called  on  for  ‘  to  kill  grass 
was  not  needed.  Speaking  of  *  killing  grass,’  a  short  time 
since  a  friend  came  to  see  me,  when  I  was  killing  grass  for 
the  fourth  time  this  season,  and  I  said:  ‘ If  our  Northern 
friends  had  this  crop,  i.  e  Crab-grass,  to  contend  with, 
what  do  you  think  they  would  do  ?’  He  replied  :  ‘  They 
would  not  grow  anything  els9.’  And  I  believe  he  was 
correct.  Still  we  import  from  the  West  baled  hay  while 
‘  killing  ’  better  grass.”  That  tbe  Georgia  farmer  should 
kill  grass  and  buy  hay  is  as  strange  as  the  habit  of  the 
the  New  Jersey  farmer  of  leaching  his  manure  and  buying 
fertilizers. 

Care  of  Cuts  and  Wounds. — I  frequently  meet  people 
who  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  slight  wounds  re¬ 
ceived  in  ordinary  farm  work.  The  wound  itself  is  not 
particularly  serious— it  Is  the  treatment  in  most  cases  that 
causes  the  trouble.  The  following  note  from  Dr.  Henry 
Stewart  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  in 
danger  of  getting  their  fingers  or  toes  in  the  way  of  sharp 
edges :  “  No  person  need  be  afraid  of  a  cut  unless  some 
artery  is  severed.  A  cut  will  heal  at  once  if  it  is  closed 
and  the  air  is  kept  from  it ;  but  the  closing  should  be  done 
Instantly  before  any  poisonous  germ  from  the  air  can  gain 
access  to  it.  Salves,  etc.,  are  only  useful  in  protecting 
a  wound  from  the  air,  and  stimulating  applications  only 
as  destroying  injurious  germs  which  inflame  the  raw  sur¬ 
faces.  If  a  cut  is  instantly  drawn  close  and  covered  with  a 
strip  of  sticking  plaster  and  bandaged  to  keep  it  so,  it  will 
heal,  as  the  doctors  say,  by  the  first  intention.  The  other 
day,  in  putting  hay  into  the  barn,  a  careless  man  ran  a 
prong  of  his  hay-fork  completely  through  my  hand.  As 
the  prong  was  withdrawn  and  the  blood  spurted  out  I 
pressed  finger  and  thumb  on  the  wound  until  I  got  to  the 
house,  when  I  applied  some  carbolated  vaseline  and  bound 
up  the  hand,  to  exclude  air,  and  kept  the  hand  in  a  sling 
to  avoid  motion.  In  24  hours  there  was  no  pain,  and  in  a 
week  only  two  dark  spots  where  the  steel  went  through. 
To  keep  the  cut  parts  still  so  as  not  to  disunite  them  for 
two  days  will  generally  cause  a  cut  to  close  and  heal.  A 
bruised  cut  should  be  treated  differently,  as  the  injured 
tissue  will  slough  away,  and  the  discharge  must  be  per- 
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mitted.  Carbolated  vaseline  is  the  best  dressing  for  such 
a  wound,  and  the  part  should  be  kept  still  and  without 
movement.” 

Cost  of  Carrying  Water. — A  farmer  recently  told  me 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  writers  meant  by  talking 
about  an  extra  weight  of  water  in  manure  or  the  cost  of 
carrying  water  in  the  green  hay  or  fodder.  As  he  could 
not  see  all  the  water  he  did  not  fully  realize  that  it  was 
there.  He  had  a  practical  illustration  of  the  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  useless  water  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  two  letters  to 
mail  of  equal  size.  One  sheet  was  damp  and  sticky  with 
water  while  the  other  was  dry.  The  postmaster  weighed 
the  letters  and  told  him  the  dry  one  could  go  for  two  cents 
while  the  damp  one  would  cost  four  cents.  If  the  damp 
one  had  been  dried  it  would  have  been  mailed  for  two  cents. 
I  his  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  cost  of  carrying  use¬ 
less  water. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  AND  STABLE 
MANURES. 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF 
IMPROVED  AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

W.  F.  TABOR. 

(Concluded.) 

Brother  farmers,  you  know  not  the  capacity  of  your  soil 
until  you  have  tested  it.  You  do  not  expect  your  horse  to 
do  hard  service  without  good  food.  You  do  not  expect 
your  cows  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  rich  milk  without 
plenty  of  food,  and  that  of  the  proper  kind.  With  no 
more  reason  can  you  expect  your  land  to  give  good  re¬ 
turns  without  good  treatment.  What  is  wanted  is  more 
intensive  instead  of  extensive  farming.  Why  cultivate 
two  or  three  acres  to  get  what  one  can  and  will  produce 
under  proper  treatment  ? 

Have  more  faith  in  Mother  Earth.  It  contains  all  the 
elements  of  plant  growth  in  varying  proportions.  The 
mineral  elements  in  the  soil  need  the  influences  of  the  sun 
and  the  rain,  which  bring  with  them  and  store  up  in  the 
recesses  of  the  disintegrated  soil  the  elements  that  play 
such  an  important  partin  the  rapid  growth  of  plants. 
The  finer  the  soil  is  made,  the  greater  its  capacity  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  retaining  moisture,  which  dissolves  the  min¬ 
eral  and  manurial  elements  in  it,  for  the  uses  of  the  plant. 
The  germ  of  plant  growth  must  be  started  into  life  by  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Therefore,  manure  of  no  kind  can 
benefit  the  plant  until  it  has  attained  such  a  growth  that 
it  can  absorb  and  feed  upon  the  manure.  No  sort  of  man¬ 
ure  can  benefit  the  plant  until  it  is  dissolved  and  brought 
into  a  liquid  form,  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  plant. 
Now,  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  from  these  statements 
with  respect  to  the  question  under  discussion— the  rela¬ 
tion  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  stable  manures  to  each 
other  and  to  the  system  of  improved  agriculture  ? 

I  would  answer  in  one  word  :  concentrate.  Concentrate 
your  resources  and  your  labor;  cultivate  fewer  acres,  but  do 
it  better.  Then  make  such  an  application  of  manures  as 
each  special  crop  needs,  and  in  such  form  that  it  can  be 
used  by  the  plant.  Each  has  its  special  work  to  do.  Stable 
manure  will  make  more  growth  of  wood  in  tree  or  vine, 
more  growth  of  stalk  and  leaf  in  plant,  but  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  better  in  the  production  of  the  grain  and  fruit, 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
if  my  practice  corresponds  with  my  theory.  I  practice 
spreading  stable  manure  as  fast  as  it  is  drawn  out  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  upon  land  I  intend  to  plant 
with  corn  the  following  season.  I  now  have  about  three 
acres,  upon  which  I  have  spread  nearly  100  tons  of  stable 
manure.  A  crop  of  corn  was  taken  from  the  land  last 
season,  after  which  it  was  plowed.  I  intend  to  mix  this 
manure  with  the  soil  as  completely  as  possible,  and  to  use 
some  fertilizer  on  the  field  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  I 
expect  to  realize  $100  per  acre  for  the  corn  that  grows  upon 
it,  as  I  have  done  several  times. 

This  ground  I  would  plant  the  following  season  with 
potatoes,  using  a  special  potato  manure.  I  shall  expect 
that  the  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure  will  leave  such 
an  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  as  to  render  it 
light  and  porous,  and  fitted  for  the  production  of  a  heavy 
crop.  I  apply  stable  manure  to  my  vineyard  if  I  want 
growth  of  vine,  but  a  fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  best  quality 
of  grapes.  I  use  a  special  fruit  and  vine  manure  in  plant¬ 
ing  strawberries,  which  are  usually  set  upon  ground 
previously  used  for  corn.  The  manure  which  is  drawn 
from  the  city  during  the  summer  months,  when  the  crops 
are  upon  the  ground,  is  spread  upon  the  pile,  which  we 
make  in  the  field  near  where  we  intend  to  use  it,  driving 
on  to  and  over  the  pile  as  it  is  made,  compacting  it  as  much 
as  possible  in  even  layers.  The  manure,  when  drawn,  has 
very  much  straw  in  it,  and  but  little  moisture,  and  I  have 
found  that  compacting  it  in  this  way,  and  immediately 
after  heavy  rains,  has  prevented  flre-fanging  or  burning  to 
any  great  extent.  The  heat  that  is  engendered  makes 
the  straw  brittle,  and  when  we  turn  the  pile  late  in 
the  fall  it  is  found  in  good  condition  to  apply 
as  a  mulch  on  strawberries  in  the  winter,  for 
which  purpose  I  use  it,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50  per 
acre.  This  serves  the  threefold  purpose  of  fertilizing  the 
plant,  keeping  the  ground  cool,  and  the  berries  from  be¬ 
coming  soiled.  I  use  both  well-rotted  stable  manure  and 
chemical  fertilizer  for  growing  onions  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Each  has  its  special  work  and  place  and  always 
will  have,  and  in  this  connection  I  want  to  remind  you 
again  that  unless  you  properly  prepare  the  soil  by  deep 
and  thorough  culture,  you  never  will  realize  the  full 
value  of  the  manure  you  apply,  for  back  of  all  manures 
and  fertilizers  lies  the  foundation  rock  of  all  success,  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  to  a  very  great  degree 
tillage  is  manure. 

As  I  said  before,  each  has  its  special  work  and  place,  but 
1  have  been  seriously  considering  the  matter  of  how  long  I 


shall  continue  buying  stable  manure.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  manurial  elements  in  it  cost  more  than  they  do  In  the 
commercial  fertilizer.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  but 
38  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  a  ton  of  stable  manure,  that  we 
have  to  draw  and  handle  100  pounds  of  mineral  matter, 
such  as  sand,  iron,  etc.,  of  which  the  soil  always  contains 
an  abundance ;  266  pounds  of  woody  matter,  derived  from 
air  and  water,  which  succeeding  crops  can  obtain  with 
equal  freedom,  and  1,500  pounds  of  water,  which  is  about 
the  average  amount  in  the  ton,  you  can  see  what  a 
tremendous  waste  of  time  and  muscle, and  expense  in  wear 
and  tear  of  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  is  incurred  in  handling 
tha<t  which  is  almost  useless.  I  am  satisfied,  from  exper¬ 
ience,  that  the  cheapest  plan  for  the  average  farmer  to  pur¬ 
sue  to  enrich  his  soil,  is  to  grow  green  crops  by  the  aid  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  plow  them  under,  repeating  the 
operation  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
is  incorporated  into  the  soil,  which  has'been  loosened  and 
pulverized  by  these  repeated  plowings  and  harrowings.so  as 
to  cause  it  to  produce  paying  crops.  I  have  sown  oats  in 
the  spring  which,  by  the  application  of  a  fertilizer,  made 
a  heavy  growth,  which  was  plowed  under  by  July  1,  the 
ground  was  then  sown  with  buckwheat,  which  in  turn  was 
plowed  under,  and  we  found  the  land  in  fine  condition  after 
plowing  in  the  spring,  the  estimated  value  of  the  two 
crops  plowed  under  being  equal  to  25  loads  of  manure  per 
acre.  Wheat  or  rye  could  be  sown  after  turning  under  the 
buckwheat  and  seeded,  if  you  wish  to  do  it. 

You  see  in  this  the  union  of  the  same  forces  which  I  have 
aimed  to  keep  before  your  minds,  the  better  preparation  of 
the  soil,  together  with  the  thorough  mingling  of  the 
manurial  elements  in  it.  Much  depends  upon  the  imple¬ 
ments  we  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  A  good  plow 
is  indispensable,  and  following  this  I  have  never  had  any¬ 
thing  that  gave  me  as  much  satisfaction  in  its  work  as  the 
Cutaway  harrow,  which  will  pulverize  and  mix  thoroughly 
to  the  depth  of  four  to  six  inches,  burying  rubbish  instead 
of  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  combining  the  work  of  both 
plow  and  harrow.  And  when  we  come  to  apply  the 
power  that  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  these  implements  to 
prepare  our  soil  and  put  in  our  crops,  which  in  these  days 
is  so  very  generally  done  with  horses,  put  on  them  a  steel 
farm  harness,  which  does  away  with  the  useless  appen¬ 
dages  of  traces  and  whiffletrees,  making  lighter  and  easier 
work  for  both  man  and  team. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

I  have  nine  seedling  raspberry  plants  raised  from  the 
Gregg,  and  all  so  much  alike  and  so  much  like  the  Gregg  in 
size  and  time  of  ripening  as  to  leave  no  practical  difference. 
They  were  all  from  one  berry,  and  all  that  I  raised. 

I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  pistillate  strawberries  not 
needing  any  other  plants  set  with  them,  that  I  intend  to 
try  them  so  far  from  perfect-flowered  varieties  that  they 
cannot  be  fertilized.  I  believe  the  berry,  as  it  is  called, 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  fruit  or  seed,  that  the  cob  has 
to  the  corn  ;  the  cob  does  not  need  to  be  fertilized,  and  the 
unfertilized  strawberry  will  be  almost  without  seeds.  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  so;  I  have  no  proof  positive.  I 
know  that  the  Mount  Vernon  bore  well  at  least  10  yards 
from  other  kinds ;  that  the  berries  were  smooth  and  had 
very  few  seeds,  not  a  quarter  of  the  usual  number. 

The  Pink-eye  wax  bush  bean  is  a  good  snap,  early  and 
prolific,  stringless,  and,  so  far,  free  from  spots. 

The  Henderson  Dwarf  Lima  is  doing  well  and  appears  to 
be  much  earlier  than  the  pole  Lima,  all  planted  at  the 
9ame  time.  It  is  an  acquisition  where  poles  are  scarce. 

The  Champion  Tomato  is  an  upright  so  far,  and  from 
present  appearances  will  be  a  poor  cropper.  Ignotum  is 
looking  very  well  and  bids  fair  to  excel  all  others  that  I 
know.  It  is  a  strong  grower.  The  fruit  is  large,  smooth, 
and  ripens  early,  though  not  the  earliest.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  poor  ground  gave  the  earliest  fruit ;  on  the 
contrary  I  find  that  the  richer  the  soil  the  earlier  the  fruit 
I  have  Ignotum  plants  (July  25)  with  good  sized  fruits 
from  seeds  sown  the  10th  of  May.  Other  plants  are  not 
yet  in  fruit  on  poorer  soil  and  all  were  treated  alike  except 
that  the  plants  with  the  fruit  are  set  where  a  pile  of  brush 
was  burned  this  spring.  i.  j.  b. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Farmer. 

C.  P.,  Media,  Pa. — Is  it  probable  that  the  farmer  will 
ever  be  able  to  contend  successfully  against  his  fungous 
enemies  ?  Is  there  any  preventive  of  the  rust  on  wheat 
and  oats  that  has  affected  a  large  region  in  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ?  What  about  the  pest  that  has  nearly  destroyed 
the  ash  trees  in  the  same  district  this  season  ?  Can  the 
spread  of  black- knot  on  cherry  and  plum  trees  be  success¬ 
fully  combatted  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  be  unable 
to  raise  maize  much  longer,  on  account  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  smut  upon  that  plant?  It  seems  to  me  that 
science  and  art  staud  almost  helpless  before  these  foes. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

The  cry  for  help  comes  up  from  all  sides,  and  the  above 
letter  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  those  having  special  refer 
ence  to  fungi.  Insects  do  much  damage,  and  so  do  several 
other  troubles  that  cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
either  fungi  or  insects.  But  there  is  hope,  much  hope, 
thanks  to  the  work  being  done  at  the  experiment  stations 
and  by  private  parties  as  well.  Farmers  have  learned  so 


R. 

well  how  to  combat  the  potato  bug  that  they  would  almost 
feel  lost  without  it.  In  like  manner,  some  of  the  fungi*  in¬ 
jurious  to  crops  are  being  overcome.  For  example,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  by  the  thorough  use  of  the  salts 
of  copper  the  rots  of  the  grape  can  be  kept  in  check.  The 
first  question  in  the  letter,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  nearly  all  who  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  progress  made  in  the  use  of  fungicides.  The  rusts  of 
wheat,  oats,  etc.,  are  peculiar  fungi  in  this,  that  they  live, 
or  may  live,  upon  more  than  one  kind  of  plant.  Thus  the 
wheat  rust  lives  in  one  stage  upon  the  barberry,  and  it 
follows  that  to  eradicate  the  rust  the  barberry  must  go. 
The  connection  between  the  presence  of  the  barberry  and 
the  wheat  rust  is  a  matter  of  ancient  rural  history,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  the  real  connection  was 
determined.  There  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  rust  that 
prey  upon  the  wheat,  and  this  complicates  matters.  Some 
varieties  of  wheat  are  not  so  susceptible  to  their  attacks  as 
others,  and  therefore  much  is  to  be  done  in  selecting  the 
best  sorts  in  this  regard.  More  care  could  be  taken  to 
burn  or  otherwise  destroy  the  spores  of  the  rust,  as  they 
are  formed  in  vast  numbers  upon  the  stubble  of  the  grain 
field.  The  ash-leaf  fungus  may  be  another  rust,  as  there 
is  one  that  has  done  much  damage  this  year,  or  it  may  be 
an  anthracnose  similar  to  that  upon  the  grape.  In  most 
cases  it  will  not  pay  to  spray  the  trees  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
elegant  lawn  ash  trees  a  mixture,  as  follows,  may  prove  of 
use:  Dissolve  three  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  one 
quart  of  ammonia  water,  and  dilute  to  22  gallons,  and 
spray  with  a  force  pump  having  a  fine  nozzle.  The  spread 
of  black-knot  can  be  checked  by  cutting  and  burning.  In 
doing  this  the  knife  should  pass  a  foot  below  the  knot,  and 
if  the  tree  is  badly  affected  it  should  be  cut  down  near  the 
ground.  The  spores  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  growing 
knot,  and  also  another  kind  is  produced  within  the  knot 
crust  later  in  the  season.  By  burning  the  knots  the  spores 
are  destroyed,  and  the  spreading  of  the  fungus  is  thereby 
prevented.  The  “  other  hosts  ”  in  this  connection  are  the 
wild  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  these  should  be  cleaned 
out  of  the  forests  and  fence-rows.  It  is  up-hill  business  to 
have  clean  fruit  trees  when  the  woods  are  full  of  the  black 
knot.  The  smut  in  corn  should  bring  dismay  to  no  one. 
This  is  much  easier  to  dispose  of  than  the  rusts,  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  seed  grain  does  much  to  reduce  the  amount. 
The  latest  and  probably  best  method  is  to  treat  the  grain 
to  be  planted  to  a  bath  in  water  heated  to  135  degrees  Fahr. 
The  heat  kills  the  spores  of  the  smut  which  otherwise, 
clinging  to  the  grain,  would  be  planted  with  it,  and  after¬ 
ward  grow  and  develop  smut  in  the  plant.  It  is  best  not 
to  grow  corn  upon  the  same  field  in  succession,  and  also  to 
pick  and  burn  the  smutted  ears  as  they  appear.  Science 
and  art  are  doing  much,  but  let  us  remember  that  it  takes 
time  to  do  enough.  ‘‘Art  is  long,”  science  is  also  long 
and  the  end  is  not  yet 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  IF.  S.,  Argyle,  N.  Y.—l.  What  are  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  two  or  three  of  the  best  commission  merchants 
in  Boston  to  whom  I  can  ship  a  quantity  of  beans  ?  Is  not 
Boston  one  of  the  best  markets  for  beans  ?  Would  it  not 
be  quite  safe  for  me  to  ship  a  quantity  of  beans  or  even 
potatoes  to  such  firms.  2.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  Vermont  Prolific  Winter  Rye  so  highly  recommended 
by  Peter  Henderson  in  his  catalogue  ?  He  claims  it  will 
yield,  under  ordinary  cultivation,  from  40  to  50  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Would  it  pay  me  to  sow  a  few  bushels?  3. 
What  varieties  of  strawberries  would  you  recommend  as 
the  most  profitable  for  market  purposes  in  this  locality,  on 
quite  deep,  dry,  slaty  land  ?  Do  you  think  the  Gandy  and 
Monmouth,  or  Parker  Earle  and  Shuster’s  Gem  would  be 
profitable  kinds  ?  What  fertilizers  would  be  best  to  use  ? 
Would  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  be  a  good  fertilizer  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  are  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  Boston 
commission  merchants  to  care  to  recommend  them.  We 
see  no  object  in  shipping  beans  to  Boston,  as  New  York 
prices  are  at  present  much  higher,  and  Boston  commission 
men  generally  charge  more  for  selling,  cartage,  etc.,  than 
the  New  York  merchants.  It  is  always  safe  to  ship  any 
good  merchantable  product  in  good  condition  to  any  reli¬ 
able  commission  house.  2.  No.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
tested  the  variety  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  their 
opinion.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  sow  a  few  bushels  if  you 
had  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  the  seed.  Test  new  things  in 
a  small  way.  3.  Wilson,  Cumberland,  Bubach,  Parker 
Earle  and  Sharpless  are  probably  as  good  as  any.  A  trial 
will  be  needed  to  decide  the  best  varieties  for  your  soil. 
Unleached  ashes  supplemented  with  finely-ground  bone 
are  an  excellent  fertilizer. 

F.  B.  S.,  Rldgely,  Md.— What  does  The  Rural  know 
about  the  Great  American  Strawberry  ?  Is  it  productive  ? 
Would  it  be  a  good  fertilizer  for  the  Crescent  ?  What  are 
its  good  points  and  its  faults  ? 

Ans.— The  Great  American  Strawberry  (Durand)  is  a 
failure  in  most  places.  It  requires  the  highest  culture  and 
then  generally  fails.  We  should  not  use  it  for  fertilizing 
Crescent  or  any  other  pistillate. 

A  Subscriber,  Wellandsport,  Ont.,  Can.  —  Who  are  re¬ 
liable  dealers  in  raw  furs  in  New  York  ? 

Ans. — Belt,  Butler  &  Co.,  173  and  175  Duane  street,  are 
large  handlers  of  raw  furs  of  all  kinds,  and  will  probably 
give  satisfaction  to  any  who  may  favor  them  with  consign¬ 
ments. 

H.  R.,  Waterbury,  Conn.— Is  any  remedy  known  for 
cabbage-worms  ? 

Ans.— Buhach  or  Pyrethrum  powder  is  best.  Use  two 
table-spoonfuls  to  a  pailful  of  water— two  gallons— and 
spray. 

A.  M.  A.,  Point  Breeze,  N.  Y.— When  is  the  best  time 
to  seed  a  lawn  ? 

Ans.— September  1,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  or  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Tree  Agents. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Newport,  Yt.— The  re¬ 
plies  to  The  Rural’s  questions  on  th’s 
subject  are  evidently  not  all  impartial  or 
unbiased.  We  have  the  extreme  views 
from  T.  T.  Lyon,  and  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co., 
with  an  intermediate  opinion  from  F.  K. 
Phoenix.  They  are  all  men  of  experience; 
why  do  they  differ  ?  It  would  be  invidious 
to  say  that  any  of  the  writers  were  less 
governed  by  honest  motives  than  others : 
still  they  differ  widely.  Firms  like  Stone 
&  Wellington,  and  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  are 
large  employers  of  tree  agents,  or  peddlers. 
They  say  the  business  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  these  intermediaries,  though  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  many  of  them  are  incurably 
dishonest ;  and  it  is  untrue  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  familiar  with  practical 
fruit-growing,  or  the  local  adaptation  of 
varieties.  Firms  advertising  for  these 
agents  often  state  that  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  business  is  unnecessary ; 
while  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  ignorant  agent  will  often  turn  in 
the  most  orders.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  traffic.  Large  nur¬ 
series  exist  and  are  maintained,  for  the  pro" 
ducts  of  which  no  market  would  exist, 
otherwise  than  through  such  agents.  They 
will  continue  to  exist ;  and  every  effort  to 
correct  the  evil  by  the  agricultural  press 
must  fail,  because  the  customers  of  these 
agents  are  almost  without  exception  found 
among  the  class  of  cultivators  who  do  not 
read  such  publications.  The  degree  of  re¬ 
spect  felt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  public 
which  supports  their  business,  by  this  class 
of  nurserymen,  is  measured  by  the  pictures 
of  fruits  supplied  by  them  to  their  agents. 
They  are  all  exaggerated  in  size  and  color 
from  50  to  100  per  cent.  This  form 
of  deception  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
agents ;  and  the  agents,  starting  with 
pictured  lies,  supplied  by  their  em¬ 
ployers,  must  naturally  infer  that  lying 
is  considered  an  important  part  of  this 
trade.  The? victims  of  this  trade  are  that 
large  mass  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  who 
never  take  any  pains  to  learn  more  about 
their  business  than  they  can  pick  up  by 
accident  or  learn  by  a  very  ill-understood 
experience.  In  brief,  they  don’t  take  the 
papers  or  buy  or  read  any  books.  Many  of 
them  have  so  little  education  that  they 
could  not  get  much  information  by  read¬ 
ing.  They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
enough  words  in  the  English  language  to 
read  understandingiy  even  the  most  plain 
and  practical  instruction  in  print.  This  is 
true  in  those  States  which  have  the  best 
public  schools,  and  the  case  is  proportion¬ 
ately  worse  in  the  others.  Now  when  the 
sharp  rogue,  bent  solely  upon  making 
sales,  right  or  wrong,  meets  a  man 
with  farm  or  garden,  and  offers  him  goods, 
the  qualities  of  which  are  entirely  unknown 
and  undistinguishable  even  if  known  (as  is 
the  case  with  young  trees),  what  must 
be  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  annually  taken  out  of 
every  county  for  which  no  value  is  re¬ 
turned.  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
matter  which  is  used  as  an  excuse  for  this 
fraudulent  trade.  The  buyers  themselves, 
ignorant  of  the  stock  they  buy,  are  also 
so  ignorant  and  neglectful  in  the  planting 
and  care  of  it  that  were  the  stock  all  it  is 
said  to  be,  in  quality  and  adaptation,  the 
treatment  they  give  to  It  insures  its  de¬ 
struction  within  a  few  years.  I  have  asked 
very  intelligent  tree  agents,  long  in 
business,  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  trees  they  sell  ever  give  the 
buyers  any  adequate  return  for  their 
expenditure.  The  answer  has  been 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  these  trees  ever  live  to 
bear  a  peck  of  fruit.  Now  with  such  a  con¬ 
stituency  the  tree  peddler  has  a  perennial 
lease.  He  will  not  canvass  in  one  town 
long,  but  by  interchange  he  keeps  on 
“  working”  the  trade  by  far  more  profitably 
than  he  ever  could  do,  if  he  sold  good  trees 
to  capable  buyers.  And  there  is  no  cure  for 
all  this.  The  ignorant  cultivator  breeds 
the  unscrupulous  nurseryman  and  his 
equally  unscrupulous  agent.  They  are  the 
inevitable  parasites  upon  a  stupid  body  of 
men  engaged  in  work  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  will  not  learn.  Do  these 
men  injure  the  local  nurseries  ?  I  do  not 
think  they  do.  The  majority  of  those  who 
buy  of  them  would  never  buy  trees  at  all, 
if  they  were  not  drummed  into  it.  Such 
among  them  as  have  the  capacity  to  learn 
by  experience  will  find  out,  after  fooling 
away  a  good  deal  of  money,  that  they  can 
get  better  trees,  better  suited  to  the  locality 
of  the  local  growers.  Such  growers  not 
only  have  the  young  trees  to  sell,  but  they 
have  the  same  varieties  in  beariug.  instead 


of  exhibiting  impossible  pictures,  the  local 
grower  can  take  the  buyer  into  his  orchard 
and  let  him  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  size, 
quality  and  productiveness,  as  well  as  of 
the  adaptation  of  varieties  to  his  wants. 
When  once  a  man  finds  his  way  into  such 
a  nursery  and  orchard,  he  learns  that  he 
has  no  more  use  for  the  tree  peddler.  For 
all  the  others  there  remain  the  annual 
visits  of  successive  squads  of  piratical 
salesmen,  sent  out  by  honorable  and  respon¬ 
sible  nursery  firms  who  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  how  these  salesmen  do  business. 

Samuel  Wilson  on  German  Hares. 
Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa. 

— About  one  year  ago  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  published  an  article  on  German 
hares  in  which  it  said  that  they  could  be 
bought  in  New  York  City  for  $1.50  a  pair, 
and  in  some  places  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

It  even  gave  the  address  where  they  could 
be  bought.  As  I  was  badly  in  want  of 
German  hares  at  that  time  to  fill  our 
orders,  I  sent  a  man  who  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  animals  to  New  York  to 
investigate  the  matter.  After  looking  the 
city  all  over  and  making  particular  inquiry 
at  the  place  named  by  The  Rural,  he  was 
not  able  to  find  a  genuine  German  hare  in 
the  city.  There  was  plenty  of  common 
rabbits  and  mixed  breeds,  but  no  full-blood 
German  hares,  nor  was  there  any  that 
would  answer  my  description  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  (?)  animal.  I  at  once 
wrote  to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  stating 
these  facts ;  but  in  spite  of  all  its  boasted 
candor  and  fair  play,  it  was  not  candid 
enough  to  reply  to  my  letter  or  make  any 
correction  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

R.  N.-Y.— Early  last  fall  we  received  from 
an  Ohio  subscriber  Mr.  Wilson’s  circular  ad¬ 
vertising  German  hares,  with  the  inquiry 
whether  the  extraordinary  and  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  made  therein  were  facts. 
Among  other  statements  in  this  circular 
is  the  following,  under  a  display  heading ; 

“  How  to  Make  Monet. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Ger¬ 
man  hares  in  this  country  are  equal  to  the 
demand.  As  their  flesh  possesses  a  deli¬ 
cate,  gamy  flavor,  they  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  epicures  and  fancy  restaurants  in 
New  York  and  other  large  cities.  Now  we 
propose  to  make  a  statement  which  may 
astonish  some,  but  which  can  be  proven  by 
facts  and  figures,  that  two  acres  of  ground 
stocked  with  15  or  20  German  hares,  with 
proper  hutches  for  breeding  purposes,  will 
bring  in  more  clear  cash  in  one  year  than 
the  best  100-acre  farm  in  the  United  States 
will  do  by  ordinary  farming.  Twenty 
hares,  producing  every  six  weeks  six  to 
eight  young,  would  average  each  50  rabbits 
yearly,  making  1,000  full-grown  hares, 
which,  at  $1.25  each,  would  equal  $1,250,” 
etc.  We  thoroughly  investigated  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  this  city  with  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  if  there  was  such  a  crying  want  waiting 
to  be  supplied,  but  found  that  there  was 
no  such  demand ;  that  they  would  bring  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  rabbits  in  market 
except  for  their  extra  size  ;  that  a  reliable 
and  long-established  dealer  in  fancy  poul¬ 
try,  rabbits,  etc.,  was  selling  them  at  much 
lower  prices  ;  in  fact,  that  the  whole  circu¬ 
lar  was  overdrawn,  and  that  the  statements 
were  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  investigation  was  published  on 
page  625  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  Our  only 
object  was  to  guard  our  readers  against  de¬ 
ception  by  these  misleading  statements. 
We  shortly  after  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wilson  asking  for  the  name  and  address  of 
the  dealer  to  whom  we  referred.  These  we 
furnished.  A  long  time  after  we  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson  saying  that  he 
had  sent  a  man  to  see  the  dealer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  latter  had  told  his  repre¬ 
sentative  that  he  had  never  had  any  Ger¬ 
man  hares.  We  showed  this  to  the  dealer 
and  he  characterized  the  statement  as  a 
falsehood  in  vigorous  language.  These 
facts  we  published  on  page  226  of  the 
present  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  made 
no  correction  because  there  was  none  to 
make,  and  from  all  the  facts  we  have  yet 
been  able  to  gather  our  former  statements 
need  no  correction.  Mr  Wilson’s  catalogue 
is  full  of  statements  equally  overdrawn; 
but  we  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
notice  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  with 
regard  to  fowls  advertised,  and  we  do  this 
with  a  view  of  putting  our  readers  on  their 
guard  in  the  matter  of  such  absurd  claims. 
One  of  these  wonders  is  a  breed  of  fowls 
known  as  Boston  Grays  or  Sparrow 
Catchers.  Their  origin  is  very  properly 
veiled  in  obscurity,  but  they  are  possessed 
of  all  the  good  qualities  ever  known  among 
the  various  breeds,  including  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  ”  set.”  But  their  greatest  “pecul¬ 
iarity  cousists  in  their  inclination  aud 


ability  to  catch  sparrows,”  which  they  do 
“with  the  quickness  of  lightning,”  sud¬ 
denly  darting  “  at  their  prey  and  seizing  it 
with  their  sharp,  hawk-like  bill,  soon  de¬ 
vour  the  whole  bird.”  Is  anything  more 
needed  to  effect  a  sale  to  a  farmer  overrun 
with  sparrows  ?  Some  of  these  fowls  may 
have  been  seen  to  kill  a  sparrow,  but  that 
the  breed  as  a  breed  possesses  this  quality 
to  the  degree  that  warrants  its  being  ad¬ 
vertised  to  the  world  as  a  breed  of  Sparrow 
Catchers,  we  do  not  believe,  and  any  one 
making  such  a  claim  we  believe  succeeds 
only  in  making  himself  ridiculous.  As 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  before  remarked,  we 
have  been  warned  that  we  will  lose  adver¬ 
tising  patronage  by  exposing  such  absurd¬ 
ities  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  do  so,  for  the 
patronage  of  any  class  of  advertisers  who 
persist  in  such  outrageous  claims  is  a  det¬ 
riment  to  any  reputable  journal,  and  the 
less  such  advertisers  patronize  any  paper 
the  more  valuable  it  becomes  as  a  medium 
for  reputable  business  men. 

Bliss’s  Triumph  Potato. 

H.  L.  W.,  Pulaski  County,  Ya.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  March  1,  1884,  this  variety  is 
described  as  nearly  round,  skin  pink  with 
purplish  eyes,  and  the  illustration  shows  a 
shape  of  the  Peachblow  type.  The  Stray 
Beauty  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February  12, 
1887,  is  described  as  being  irregular  in 
shape  and  resembling  Triumph.  The 
Rural  has  recently  declared  that  Triumph 
aDd  Stray  Beauty  are  said  to  be  the  same. 
Mr.  Parnell  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  3,  1883, 
says  that  with  him  the  leaves  of  Triumph, 
when  the  vines  are  half  grown,  turn  black 
and  the  edges  shrivel  up  till  the  whole 
plant  is  involved,  the  tubers  growing  no 
larger  than  marbles.  I  find  this  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  case  with  Stray  Beauty,  which  I 
have  grown  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
except  that  the  tubers  are  of  very  fair  size. 

It  is  of  the  Peachblow  shape,  more  regular 
and  uniform  in  type  than  any  potato  I  ever 
grew,  one  tuber  being  as  nearly  like  an¬ 
other  as  two  peas  in  a  pod.  It  is  also  ex¬ 
tremely  early  and  would  answer  wonder¬ 
fully  well  to  grow  for  a  second  crop  in  the 
South.  This  is  what  is  done  with  Triumph 
in  Maryland  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  large  quantities  of  second 
crop  potatoes  having  been  offered  for  seed 
by  a  firm  ini  the  latter  place  this  spring. 
Mr.  Jerrard  says  of  Stray  Beauty  that  it 
has  thick,  short-jointed  stalks  with  broad 
leaves.  Mr.  Gregory  gives  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Howe’s  Premium,  illustrated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  8,  1890,  and  there  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  nearly  round  in  form,  with 
a  pink  skin,  and  of  the  Peachblow  type. 
Mr.  Gregory  says  it  was  the  earliest  of  any 
variety  in  his  trial  plot.  Now  the  question 
is:  Did  Mr.  Wilson  re-discover  the  Triumph 
when  he  sent  out  the  Stray  Beauty  ?  And 
did  Mr.  Howe  re-discover  the  Stray  Beauty 
when  he  sent  out  his  Premium  ?  It  looks 
very  much  like  it,  as  the  Stray  Beauty  has 
been  considerably  grown  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  two  years  as  an  extra  early. 
If  these  gentlemen  keep  on  discovering 
something  new  in  this  way,  it  will  require 
in  a  few  years  a  book  the  size  of  Webster’s 
Unabridged  to  catalogue  their  discoveries. 
Query:  Do  potatoes  with  broad  leaves  resist 
heat  and  blight  less  than  those  with  small 
foliage  ?  Landreth  says  this  is  true  of 
musk-melons,  and  it  also  accords  with  my 
own  experience.  Might  not  this  account 
for  the  loss  of  foliage  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  case, 
and  in  my  own  ?  What  says  the  editor’s  ex¬ 
perience  ? 

R.  N.-Y.  We  have  had  very  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  blight  and  have  no  opinion  to 
offer. 

More  About  Fertilizers  and  Wheat. 

G.  F.  S.,  Sherwood,  N.  Y  —The  most 
effective  fertilizers  for  wheat  that  I  have 
UBed  have  been  superphosphates  of  lime 
with  some  ammonia  or  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  ;  but  the  principal  ingredient  has  been 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime.  On  rich  laud, 
that  is,  land  that  has  been  highly  manured 
with  stable  manure  or  clover,  the  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  may  be  omitted.  I  always 
sow  the  fertilizers  drilled  in  with  the  seed 
in  sowed  or  drilled  crops.  With  corn  and 
such  crops  as  are  planted  in  hills  a  little  is 
dropped  in  each  hill  before  plantiug.  I  al¬ 
ways  use  the  fertilizers  with  winter  wheat, 
and  unless  the  land  is  very  fertile,  nearly 
always  with  all  other  crops.  I  think  it  pays 
to  use  enough  to  raise  full  crops,  say,  from 
100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  for  spring  crops, 
and  from  200  to 300  poundsou  winter  wheat, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
make  the  use  of  fertilizers  pay,  the  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  good  farming  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  The  crops  must  be  sowed  in 
good  season ;  the  land  kept  clean  from 


weeds  and  made  dry  if  too  wet ;  and  the 
soil  put  into  good,  mellow,  fine  condition. 
Even  then  the  season  may  be  such  that  the 
crops  will  be  a  partial  failure,  especially 
winter  wheat.  In  that  case  while  there  is  a 
loss  in  the  crop,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
loss  of  the  fertilizer  used,  as  it  will  benefit 
the  succeeding  crops;  especially  will  it 
benefit  the  succeeding  grass  crops  if  the 
land  is  seeded. 

Stable  manure  is  mostly  put  on  the 
ground  for  corn.  It  is  applied  both  in 
autumn  and  in  the  spring.  I  do  not 
think  it  makes  much  difference  whether 
the  fertilizer  is  used  with  manure  or  with¬ 
out.  I  would  carefully  apply  all  the  farm 
manure  I  could  make,  and  use  a  little  phos¬ 
phate,  too.  On  ground  where  no  manure 
is  used,  more  phosphate  is  required.  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  raise  wheat  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  phosphate.  Its  effects 
can  be  traced  for  three  or  four  years  after 
it  has  been  sown,  especially  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  grass  crops.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
compete  with  the  West  at  the  prices  wheat 
has  been  sold  for  for  the  last  few  years 
Still  I  think  it  is  well  to  sow  what  ground 
we  can  prepare  well  for  wheat  with  the 
teams  and  men  we  keep  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  To  sum  up:  I  can  make  worn-out 
land  rich  with  a  judicious  use  of  fertilizer. 

I  raised  13  crops  in  succession  on  a  piece  of 
land  with  no  other  fertilizer  than  phos¬ 
phate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  land 
would  produce  double  what  it  would  when 
I  commenced. 

S.T.,  Skaneateles.N.Y. — This  is  a  grain- 
growing  section,  and  large  quantities  of 
commercial  fertilizers  are  used;  most  farm¬ 
ers  also  make  use  of  all  the  stable  manure 
they  can  get.  There  has  also  been  a  great 
deal  of  tile  drains  laid  in  late  years,  and  my 
observation  leads  me  to  say  that  on  tile- 
drained  land  where  the  straw  and  most  of 
the  hay  and  corn  crops  are  converted  into 
manure  and  returned  to  the  land,  and  in 
addition  to  this  it  gets  a  liberal  application 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  there  is  a 
remarkable  increase  in  crops,  and  also  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmers.  My  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  since  the  advent  of  tile 
drains  and  commercial  fertilizers  the 
average  yield  of  grain  has  been  increased 
fully  10  bushels  per  acre,  and  no  farmer 
thinks  of  putting  in  a  crop  without  phos¬ 
phate.  The  barn-yard  manure  is  usually 
applied  to  the  corn  crop,  being  spread  upon 
the  land  in  the  winter  and  plowed  under  in 
the  spring.  Some  apply  it  to  the  wheat 
crop  as  a  top-dressing,  in  which  case  it  not 
only  benefits  the  wheat,  but  almost  in¬ 
sures  a  catch  of  clover  or  Timothy  and  im¬ 
proves  the  pasture  and  meadow  which 
follow  the  wheat  crop.  Commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  applied  to  all  crops,  being  sown 
with  the  drill  at  the  time  of  sowing  the 
grain,  ranging  in  quantity  from  100  pounds 
to  250  pounds  per  acre.  The  effects  of  a 
good  fertilizer  are  seen  for  several  years, 
and  I  think  those  who  use  it  most  liberally 
are  getting  the  most  satisfactory  returns. 

Delaware  Beef-making  all  Right. 

A.  G.  S.,  Dover,  Del.— I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  continue  feeding  cattle 
for  beef  in  this  State.  Good  stock  is  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  here  for  local  markets. 
The  dressed  beef  trade  does  not  affect  our 
prices,  as  all  of  our  butchers  depend  on  the 
farmers  for  stock,  using  little,  if  any, 
Western  stock.  Present  prices  are  four  to 
cents  per  pound  on  foot.  Just  about 
enough  stock  is  fed  to  keep  our  markets 
supplied.  Probably  we  make  but  little 
actual  profit  out  of  winter  stock.  Still  a 
vast  amount  of  coarse  feed  aud  some  grain 
are  converted  into  manure,  aud  it  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  fact  that  the  best  improved  farms 
are  those  on  which  cattle  feeding  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  Surely  there  is  something  in  it  that 
must  bring  a  profit. 


The  New  York  Experiment  Station.— 
Incompetence  or  something  else  character¬ 
izes  the  administration  of  Dr.  Peter  Collier 
as  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  says 
the  Homestead.  The  Homestead  has  been 
careful  to  abstain  from  criticising  his  work 
until  time  enough  should  pass  to  enable 
him  to  show  what  he  could  do.  He  has 
talked  well  aud  promised  much,  but  there 
is  little  evidence  that  he  is  accomplishing 
anything  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
equipment  and  funds  at  his  command. 
What  competent  workers  were  stationed  at 
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Geneva  when  Dr.  Collier  went  there,  are 
now  conspicuous  by  their  efforts  at  rival 
institutions.  Director  Collier  pleads  that 
he  didn’t  have  money  enough  to  pay  the 
salaries  offered  elsewhere,  yet  his  station 
has  enjoyed  $28,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  more 
than  any  like  concern  in  the  country.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  and  especially  as  the 
State  Station  at  Geneva  is  so  near  the 
Cornell  Station  at  Ithaca,  which  last  is 
supported  by  $15,000  annually  from  the 
Federal  government  under  the  Hatch  Act 
and  is  doing  good  work,  the  time  seems 
ripe  for  consolidating  the  two.  Let  the 
State  put  its  moneys  in  charge  of  Director 
Roberts,  with  instructions  to  make  use  of 
this  Geneva  plant  so  far  as  may  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  then  to  establish  branch  sta¬ 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  Long  Island.  With  $25,000 
from  the  State,  Prof.  Roberts  (who  knows 
enough  to  get  good  workers  and  to  get  lots 
of  work  out  of  them)  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  New  York  farmers  three  times  the 
benefit  they  derive  from  the  Geneva  Station 
under  its  present  management.  This  is  a 
business-like  plan  that  will  doubtless  be 
indorsed  by  the  Grange  and  League 
throughout  the  State. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Mr.  Green  of  the  Ohio  Station  condemns 
Michel’s  Early  Strawberry  as  a  variety  that 
Northern  growers  have  no  use  for.  Plants 
set  last  spring  at  the  Rural  Grounds  were 
productive,  of  excellent  quality  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  early.  We  must  not  judge  a  berry 
from  its  first  fruits . 

Mr.  Green  will  be  much  surprised  if 
Shuster’s  Gem  does  not  become  a  general 
favorite.  With  us  it  is  soft  and  of  poor 
quality.  We  have  no  hopes  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  favorite . 

Mr.  Green  says  that  while  the  Gandy 
ha«  grown  in  favor  during  the  past  season, 
we  ought  not  to  plant  it  too  largely.  We 
would  also  caution  our  readers  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a  late  berry  of  no  remark¬ 
able  value  in  any  way . 

Mr.  Green  says  of  Enhance  that  it  is  to 
be  sent  out  next  season.  It  was  praised  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  (Ohio)  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  by  many,  while  a  few  spoke 
against  it.  We  may  repeat  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  productive  of  large,  ill-shaped 
berries  of  vile  quality.  The  plants  are  re¬ 
markably  hardy  and  long-lived.  Remem¬ 
ber  our  estimate,  friends,  of  the  Enhance. . . 

Send  for  the  R.  N.-Y.  wheats,  good 
friends.  You  are  welcome  to  our  samples. 
But  we  shall  expect  you  to  report  upon  the 
comparative  yields  and  values  of  the  six 
different  kinds  in  due  time.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
makes  this  offer  for  the  reason  that  it  de¬ 
sires  to  ascertain  whether  these  cross¬ 
breeds  and  hybrids  are  better  or  poorer 
than  the  wheats  now  in  cultivation . 

The  president  of  the  Farmers’  League, 
Geo.  T.  Powell,  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
Evening  Journal,  charges  that  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  is  conducted  ex¬ 
travagantly  and  unsuccessfully.  With  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $28,000,  $30,000  and 
now  $50,000  for  the  work  of  the  station, 
farmers  have  the  right  to  have  as  good 
work  done  in  this  State  as  is  done  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Yet  on  comparison 
with  other  work  done  in  other  States,  with 
about  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  our  appro¬ 
priation,  there  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
large  room  for  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
which  money  is  expended  in  New  York. . . . 

“  Ohio,  for  several  years,”  continues 
Pres.  Powell,  “  with  less  than  $5,000  appro¬ 
priation,  has  done  vastly  more  and  better 
work  for  her  farmers.  In  1889  the  Ohio 
Station  sent  out  not  less  than  eight  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  so  far  in  1890  has  sent  out  four, 
while  New  York,  with  $30,000  for  station 
work,  sent  out  three  bulletins  in  1S89,  and 
with  $50,000,  not  even  one  bulletin  has  ap¬ 
peared  yet  in  1890.  The  little  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  $7,500,  New  Jersey,  Maine 
and  several  Western  States,  with  very 
moderate  appropriations,  are  leaving  the 
station  of  the  great  Empire  State  sadly 
eclipsed,  with  her  $50,000  appropriation,  in 
the  judgment  of  many  intelligent  and 
practical  farmers,  on  comparison  of  work 
done  by  bulletins  sent  out.” . 

Pres.  Powell  has  been  at  the  station  at 
two  or  three  different  times,  and  he  says, 
frankly,  that  a  somewhat  careful  observa¬ 
tion  does  not  reveal  the  work  that  ought  to 
be  forthcoming  from  the  amount  of  money 
at  command . 

The  plea  that  other  stations  call  the  best 
men  of  the  New  York  Station  away  at  ad¬ 
vanced  salaries  is  not  satisfactory,  so  long 
as  money  enough  is  appropriated  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  valuable  men  higher  salaries 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Uniou.  Why 


are  not  bulletins  issued  on  poultry  after  it 
was  proposed,  at  least  two  years  ago,  to 
conduct  experiments  in  the  business  ? 
Why  not  on  swine  '<  Why  not  on  orchards, 
especially  for  insect  and  fungoid  troubles, 
and  other  important  operations  on  the 
farm  ?  Such  bulletins  farmers  have  a  right 
to  receive,  but  they  do  not . 

That  a  farmer,  provided  he  knows 
something  besides  the  details  of  managing 
a  farm,  is  as  proper  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doc¬ 
tor,  will  not  be  disputed,  but  that  every¬ 
body  else  must  step  to  one  side  when  the 
farmer  appears  is  absurd.  Such  clannish¬ 
ness  as  this  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
country;  and  if  the  Alliances  insist  on 
maintaining  it,  it  will  surely  drag  them 
down  to  the  dust.  So  says  the  N.  Y. 
Times.  What  they  should  do  to  solidify 
and  utilize  their  power,  it  continues,  is  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  good,  able  men 
who  will  study  their  interests,  and  a  clever 
lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  merchant  will  serve 
them  much  better  in  Congress  than  a  stupid 
farmer . 

Replying  to  the  above,  the  O.  C.  Farmer 
says  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
select  clever  lawyers,  doctors  or  merchants 
to  represent  us  any  more  than  it  is  to  call 
on  a  stupid  farmer  for  a  like  purpose.  We 
have  plenty  of  farmers  who  are  educated, 
practical,  common-sense  men,  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  competent  to  fill  all  such  places. 
And  we  want  them  so  filled.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
agriculture  in  some  form  is  the  predomin¬ 
ating  interest,  should  be  represented  in  the 
legislature  and  in  Congress  by  lawyers 
and  others.  Let  us  have  a  farmer  for  Con¬ 
gress,  a  farmer  for  the  legislature,  and 
farmers  generally  for  positions  of  trust. 
We  have  had  a  surfeit  of  the  others . 

The  Country  Gentleman,  in  answer  to  a 
request  to  mention  nine  of  the  best  straw¬ 
berries,  mentions  the  following  as  having 
been  cultivated  in  different  States,  and  met 
with  wide  approval  although  not  always 
succeeding :  Of  the  older  ones.  Crescent, 
Kentucky.  Windsor  Chief,  Cumberland, 
Charles  Downing  and  Sharpless  have 
nearly  always  succeeded.  Later,  are 
Bubach,  Haverland,  Warfield  and  Pearl. 
Parker  Earle,  it  says,  has  received  much 
commendation  in  portions  of  the  West. 
And  it  might  have  added  the  East  as  well. 
The  R.N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  test,  report 
and  illustrate  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  berries  ever  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds . 

The  Wineberry  or  Rubyberrv  goes  out  of 
fruit,  not  until  blackberries  are  abundant. 
We  have  criticised  some  of  the  statements 
of  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Childs  and  his  method  of 
introduction,  but  we  must  all  the  same 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  him  for 
bringing  the  beautiful  plant  under  our 
notice.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  wherever  it  thrives  as  it 
does  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

A  new  strawberry,  named  Lovett’s 
Early,  is  announced.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
early,  firm,  of  fine  quality  and  productive. 
Our  plants  were  set  last  spring  and  we 
have  hut  a  feeble  right  to  express  an 
opinion.  It  seems  to  be  of  regular  shape, 
(ovate-conical)  of  fine  quality,  early,  firm, 
and,  in  short,  promising  in  every  way . 

We  find  the  new  Paris  Pickling  Cucum¬ 
ber  (Burpee)  to  be  exceedingly  prolific. 
The  vines  are  fine  and  healthy.  This  cu¬ 
cumber  grows  long  and  thin  like  the  frame 
cucumbers,  is  very  crisp  with  few  seeds.... 

The  Wineberry,  Mossberry,  Ruby  berry 
(take  your  choice  of  familiar  names)  is 
worthy  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  much 
for  its  beauty  as  an  ornamental  plant  as 
for  its  bright,  diaphanous,  beautiful  berries 
which  are  juicy  and  refreshing.  Rubus 
phcenicolasius  is  the  botanical  name.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  that  it  has  so  long  escaped 
the  popularity  which  is  richly  its  due . 

A  GOOD  TIME  to  make  cuttings  of  goose¬ 
berries  and  to  plant  them  is  right  now . 

Farmers,  why  don’t  you  tell  us  the  gist 
of  your  failures  and  success  ?  Or  are  not 
you  interested  in  the  advancement  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  general  ? . 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  tests 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  very  many,  if  not  the 
majority  of  cases,  neither  wheat  nor  corn 
will  return  sufficient  increase  of  crop  to 
cover  cost  of  any  artificial  fertilizer,  at 
present  prices  of  grain  and  fertilizers  re 
spectively.  This,  comments  The  Indiana 
Farmer,  is  about  the  result  arrived  at  by 
the  experimenters  at  Purdue. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  W.  I. 
Chamberlain  says,  after  harvesting  the 
wheat  on  his  Ohio  farm,  that  superphos¬ 


phates  are  not  mere  stimulants,  whisky,  to 
the  soil.  They  are  plant-food  for  soil  that 
needs  them  (chiefly  clay  soil).  But  they 
should  be  followed  always  by  clover,  and 
each  farmer  should  experiment  and  know 
whether,  with  his  soil  and  crops  and  care, 
they  will  pay.  He  says  he  can’t  afford  to 
experiment  further  and  not  ^use  super¬ 
phosphates  with  wheat  on  his  land,  except 
by  single  drill  widths.  Thus  testing  it  in 
1888  and  1889  it  was  clear  that  without  phos¬ 
phates,  with  the  soil  as  it  was,  he  should 
also  have  been  without  wheat.  In  1890, 
with  soil  in  better  condition,  each  $5  worth 
of  phosphate  gave  him  $10  worth  of  wheat, 
and  far  better  clover  and  Timothy  seeding. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Press:  ‘‘The  prayer  that  is  spoken 

lifts  up  your  heart ;  the  prayer  that  is 
acted  elevates  your  soul.” 

- Scranton  Truth  :  “  There  are  dull 

times  on  the  farm  when  the  boy  has  to  turn 
the  grindstone.” 

- Dallas  News  :  “There  is  no  sense  in 

weeping  over  spilt  milk  when  it  is  two- 
thirds  water.” 

- “Even  the  patent,  labor-saving,  self¬ 
binding  reaper  goes  against  the  grain  this 
hot  weather.” 

- News  :  “  Wee  Wife — Love  you  ?  Of 

course  I  do.  You  dear,  blessed  old  peach 
crop.  Big  Husband  (loving  but  luckless)— 
Great  Scott  1  Why  this  new  title  ?  W.  W. 
— Because  you  are  such  a  perpetual  fail¬ 
ure.” 

- Christian  Union:  “The  employer  of 

one  or  of  a  thousand  men  will  do  a  prudent 
as  well  as  a  benevolent  thing  if  he  ‘  pastes 
in  his  hat’ during  August  the  legend  *  Go 
Slow,’  and  allows  it  to  influence  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  those  who  work  for  and  with 
him,  as  well  as  his  own  activity,  in  these 
days  of  heat  and  humidity.  To  go  slow  for 
a  few  weeks  in  midsummer  will  in  most 
cases  mean  a  great  acceleration  of  speed 
when  the  bracing  air  of  early  autumn  be¬ 
gins  to  take  effect.” 

- Express  :  “  You  are  a  man  after  my 

own  heart,”  said  the  water-melon  to  pur¬ 
chaser. 

- Century  Magazine:— “  It  is  better  to 

be  a  lion  born  of  an  ass  than  an  ass  born  of 
a  lion.” 

“  Shallow  water  and  shallow  people  must 
keep  muddy  if  they  would  appear  deep.” 

“  In  taking  a  stranger’s  intellectual  meas¬ 
ure  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  him  your  own 
dimensions.” 

“  Every  man  has  his  faults  is  a  poor  ex¬ 
cuse  for  retailing  scandal.” 

“  The  shelter  of  fortifications  may  make  a 
coward  of  a  brave  man.” 

“  The  smart  men  of  the  world  are  those 
who  put  the  shoulders  of  other  men  to  the 
wheel.” 
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If  you  do  not  look  out  for  Number  1  there 
will  be  no  Number  1  to  look  out  for.  “  Num¬ 
ber  1  ”  is  but  another  name  for  your  own  in¬ 
terests. 


Corn  In  the  silo, 

Clover  In  the  mow, 

And  grain  running  over  the  bln. 
Pleasant  the  prospect 
Kor  the  faithful  cow  ; 

She  longs  for  winter  to  begin. 

Good  taste  for  reading, 

Well  developed  brains, 

Life  shows  an  honest,  spotless  page. 
Faith  In  the  future, 

Honest  share  of  gains. 

Who  fears  a  quiet,  peaceful  age  ? 


Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  crossing  both  the  blackberry  and 
the  rose  upon  Rubus  phoenicolasius.  This  may 
well  be  called,  in  familiar  language,  either  the 
Mossberry,  Ruby  berry,  or  VYineberry. 


Our  first  Paragon  Chestnut  tree,  planted  in  May, 
1888,  is  now  bearing  six  large  burrs,  five  or  six 
having  been  picked  off  after  they  bad  fairly  set. 
The  head  of  this  little  tree  is  scarcely  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  main  stem  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
having  been  grafted  on  a  stock  four  feet  high.  The 
cion  and  stock  have  not  made  a  perfect  union. 


As  between  Barr’s  Mammoth.  Dreer’s  Eclipse, 
Moore’s  Crossbred,  Smalley’s  Defiance  and  Palmetto 
Asparagus,  we  are  not  prepared  to  note  any  marked 
difference.  The  plot  was  set  three  years  ago.  As¬ 
paragus  is  asparagus  in  so  far  as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
knows  anything  about  the  question,  and  we  have 
studied  the  so-called  varieties  as  well  from  seedlings 
as  from  roots. 


A  new  egg  case  exhibited  at  an  English  fair  is 
praised  because  it  can  be  kicked  about  the  room 
without  injuring  the  eggs.  Why  is  this  an  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Eggs  are  not  made  to  be  kicked  about.  A 
good  deal  of  the  money  spent  in  preparing  a  case 
that  will  render  such  kicking  safe  is  wasted.  If  one 
is  to  kick  eggs  one  must  pay  for  the  fun  of  doing  so. 
In  this  instance  you  pay  in  the  extra  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  egg  case.  Handle  the  eggs  as  they 
ought  to  be  handled  and  cheaper  packages  will  an¬ 
swer.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  labor  and 
money  we  throw  away  in  carrying  out  useless 
methods  and  plans. 


The  farmers  of  South  Carolina  seem  to  have 
carried  their  campaign  to  the  point  of  breaking  the 
Democratic  party.  At  the  convention  held  yester¬ 
day  the  anti-Tillman  delegates  left  the  hall  in  a 
body  when  they  found  that  the  majority  were  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  out  their  plans.  Now  let  us  see 
what  the  result  will  be.  As  a  matter  of  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  such  a  bad  thing  that  this  break  has 
occurred  in  South  Carolina.  We  shall  see  whether 
the  farmers’  rule  does  really  mean  ruin.  None  of 
us  believe  such  nonsense,  but  the  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  falsity  will  have  a  good  effect.  There 
are  a  number  of  States  where  farmers  will  never 
receive  their  just  rights  until  they  break  off  from 
other  parties  on  State  issues  and  look  out  for  their 
own  interests.  The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized 
the  less  energy  will  be  wasted  in  trying  to  “in¬ 
fluence  existing  parties.” 


In  response  to  The  R.  N.-Y’s  request  for  an 
opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  Grange  dealing  with  Grange,  as  outlined  in 
previous  issues,  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  writes  as  follows  :  “  Grain  has 
never  been  shipped  in  the  way  you  suggest,  but  I 
do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  done.  We  are  in¬ 
vestigating  the  matter  to  see  if  it  is  practicable.  ”  Such 
investigations  ought  to  be  made  at  once.  If  the  plan 
can  be  carried  out,  the  sooner  it  is  started  the  better. 
If  it  is  not  practicable,  let  us  know  it.  Here,  let  us 
say,  we  have  a  Grange  in  Massachusetts,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  want  to  buy  corn  and  feed.  Here  we 
have  another  Grange  in  Kansas  orkIowa,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  have  corn  and  feed  to  sell ;  one  set  of 
people  complain  because  feed  is  too  high ;  the  other 
set  complain  because  they  cannot  sell  their  pro¬ 
duce  for  living  prices.  Both  place  the  blame  upon 
the  convenient  “middleman.”  Now,  suppose  the 
two  Granges  deal  directly  with  each  other  ?  In 
theory,  at  least,  the  “middleman”  is  eliminated 


and  both  Granges  save  money.  This  is  the  theory ; 
what  we  want  to  know  is  how  far  is  this  theory 
based  on  practical  possibilities.  There  are  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way,  which  we  shall  state  in  due  season. 
The  great  trouble  is  that  both  sides  are  anxious  to 
make  too  much  out  of  the  trade.  An  inclination 
to  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  fair  compromise  is  the 
first  requisite  for  success  in  this  Grange  dealing,  as, 
in  fact,  it  is  in  any  business  dealing. 


During  the  recent  strike  on  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  the  strikers  did  not  dare  to  interfere 
with  the  mail  trains  which  carry  no  passengers.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  very  general  desire  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  rolling  stock  that  is  controlled 
by  the  National  Government.  People  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  United  States  flag.  These  facts  are 
strongly  urged  by  those  who  advocate  a  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  railroads.  If  the  strikers  would 
not  dare  to  touch  a  government  mail  train,  they 
would  not  dare  to  touch  a  government  passenger  or 
freight  train.  A  strike  could  hardly  be  possible  on 
a  railroad  run  by  the  government ;  while  it  is  al¬ 
ways  possible  on  a  railroad  run  by  a  private  corpor¬ 
ation.  These  arguments  are  advanced  by  the 
friends  of  government  control  of  railroads.  They 
are  sound,  as  is  the  argument  that  if  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  handle  letters  it  can  also  handle  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
against  such  “  paternalism  ”  on  the  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
present  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  it. 


“The  slow  poisoning  process  ”  is  what  Assistant 
Dairy  Commissioner  Van  Valkenberg  calls  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  “preservatives”  like  borax  and  salicylic  acid 
with  milk.  A  great  deal  of  this  disreputable  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  done  just  now,  and  before  the  matter 
is  over  somebody  will  get  into  serious  trouble.  Ice 
is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  this  year.  Makers 
of  patent  “  preservative  ”  compounds  go  to  farmers 
ana  dealers  and  assure  them  that  these  chemicals 
are  pure  and  harmless  and  will  keep  their  milk 
sweet  from  three  to  six  days.  Very  likely  they 
will  keep  the  milk  sweet,  but  they  contain  sub¬ 
stances  that  nations  like  France  and  Germany  ex¬ 
clude  by  statute  from  beer.  When  the  stomach  of 
a  big  German  has  to  call  the  law  to  its  aid,  it  is 
evident  that  the  American  infant  is  in  need  of  a  de¬ 
fender.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  very  glad  to  learn  that 
both  the  State  Dairy  Commission  and  the  City 
Board  of  Health  are  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  business  of  drugging  milk.  We  hope  that  the 
makers  and  the  users  of  these  drugs  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 


The  farmers  of  Ohio  have  organized  a  political 
movement  that  is  unique.  While  they  have  used 
the  machinery  of  the  Alliance,  the  Grange  and 
other  perfected  organizations  to  arouse  interest, they 
propose  to  work  on  independent  lines  and  to  influ¬ 
ence  national  and  State  legislation  in  every  possible 
legitimate  way.  The  following  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples  taken  from  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Columbus  will  show  what  they  are 
after : 

“We  are  in  favor  of  equal  taxation  upon  all  forms  of 
property;  the  redaction  of  railroad  passenger  rates  to  two 
cents  a  mile;  government  control  of  railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  as  to  rates  and  charges;  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
and  making  it  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private: 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote;  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  unearned  land  grants;  taxes  direct  and  in¬ 
direct,  as  low  as  consistent  with  the  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  good  government;  the  protection  of  pure  food 
products  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  adulterated 
products;  the  passage  of  a  law  nullifying  the  effect  of  the 
“Original  Package  decision  a  graded  income  tax  for 
corporations  and  individuals;  the  Butterworth  bill  pre¬ 
venting  gambling  in  farm  products,  the  Rawlings  bill,  tax¬ 
ing  finished  manufactured  products;  the  Australian  ballot 
system;  school  books  at  cost;  restriction  of  fees  and  salaries 
of  public  officers;  the  election  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioners  by  popular  vote.  We  oppose  first,  alien  non¬ 
resident  ownership  of  land;  second,  the  granting  of  passes 
to  public  officials.” 

Strong  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the  convention 
to  take  a  decided  stand  on  the  temperance  question 
as  well  as  to  force  some  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  tariff;  hut  the  majority  refused  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  these  points.  The  convention  also  re¬ 
fused  to  invite  State  officials  or  candidates  to  ad¬ 
dress  them.  These  Ohio  farmers  propose,  first,  to 
try  to  influence  existing  parties.  They  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  nominate  and  elect  men  who  will 
support  legislation  in  the  interests  of  farmers.  If 
this  policy  is  not  successful  they  will  simply  break 
away  from  the  old  parties  and  organize  a  party  of 
their  own.  There  is  an  air  of  business  about  this 
movement  that  will  command  attention.  These 
men  know  what  they  want,  and  will  go  about  the 
work  of  securing  it  in  a  dignified  and  forcible 
manner.  They  will  get  it  in  the  end,  too. 


Last  Friday  evening  the  Knights  of  Labor  made 
an  unavailing  effort  to  control  the  management  of 
one  of  the  strongest  railroad  corporations  in  this 
country,  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  The  company, 
on  account  of  the  dull  season,  saw  fit  to  discharge 
some  of  its  employes,  and  did  just  what  any  sen¬ 
sible  man  should  have  done,  got  rid  of  those  it  con¬ 
sidered  least  valuable.  Some  of  these  happened  to 
be  Knights,  some  of  them  holding  high  positions  in 
the  order.  A  demand  from  a  high  official  of  the 
Knights,  himself  not  an  employe  of  the  railroad 
company,  for  an  explanation  of  the  company’s 
action,  was  very  properly  ignored,  though  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  officers  expressed  willingness  to  listen  to  griev¬ 


ances  from  its  own  men,  either  individually  or 
through  committees.  The  company  refused  to 
arbitrate  the  matter  because  there  was  nothing  to 
arbitrate ;  it  had  simply  dismissed  from  its  service 
men  it  did  not  want.  The  strikers  did  not  receive 
the  sympathy  and  Support  they  expected,  and,  while 
they  caused  the  company  a  heavy  loss  and  the 
traveling  public  as  well  as  shippers  great  incon¬ 
venience,  they  have  not  gained  a  single  point  for 
which  they  were  contending.  The  Knights  even  went 
so  far  as  to  threaten  to  tie  up  every  railroad  center¬ 
ing  in  this  city  if  their  demands  were  not  acceded 
to.  There  is  entirely  too  much  sentiment  and  sym¬ 
pathy  wasted  upon  strikers.  Sometimes  they  have 
just  cause  for  complaint,  and  are  justified  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  work  ;  but  what  moral  or  legal  right  have 
those  who  refuse  to  work  to  say  that  others  shall 
not  work  ?  There  probably  is  not  a  day  in  the  year 
but  a  strike  of  some  kind  is  in  progress  in  this  city. 
Not  long  since  the  whole  building  business  was 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill  because  one  contractor 
was  using  bricks  manufactured  by  a  man  who  em¬ 
ployed  a  few  non-union  men.  A  contractor  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  was  liable  to  forfeit  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
if  a  large  block  of  buildings  was  not  completed  by  a 
certain  time.  He  offered  his  men  an  increase  of  pay 
if  they  would  work  overtime.  They  were  willing, 
the  proposed  remuneration  was  acceptable,  but  the 
labor  organization  to  which  the  men  Delonged  step¬ 
ped  in  and  said  the  men  must  not  work  overtime, 
and,  furthermore,  that  if  the  contractor  employed 
other  men  to  work  after  hours  his  whole  force 
would  be  called  off ;  this  was  afterward  done,  and 
the  contractor  was  forced  to  succumb.  Yet,  we 
call  this  a  free  country  !  These  are  but  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  every  labor  organization  in  the 
country  will  do  if  it  has  the  opportunity.  Men  have 
been  assaulted,  maimed  and  even  killed  in  this  city 
for  persisting  in  working  to  keep  their  families 
from  starvation,  their  only  crime  being  that  they 
were  giving  honest  work  for  honest  pay  to  a  man 
for  whom  their  assailants  refused  to  work.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  any  class  for  right  purposes  is  commend¬ 
able  ;  but  such  excesses  as  are  committed  under  the 
guise  of  combination  for  protection  must  inevitably 
re-act  upon  the  perpetrators. 


BREVITIES. 

I  pity  those  unfortunates  who  go  about  the  world, 

Just  filling  people  up  with  dismal  croaks 

About  tholr  own  misfortunes,  when  they  ought  to  laugh  and  shout. 
That  they’re  so  much  better  off  than  other  folks. 

And  those  poor  Individuals,  who  mope  and  groan  about, 

Because  they  miss  their  proper  share  of  “  luck.” 

They  might  have  sense  enough  to  stop  their  howling  for  awhile, 

And  manufacture  Just  a  little  pluok. 

Look  uv ! 

“  That  district  school  of  yours  !” 

Who  makes  the  speech  at  your  fair  this  year  ? 

Salt  down  the  dollar  and  thus  slip  debt’s  collar. 

Use  the  potato  diggers  for  nigging  turnips  and  carrots. 

A  bad  job  and  a  hot  poker  are  alike — they  should  be 
dropped. 

Have  your  folks  made  an  application  for  a  farmers’ 
institute. 

Discharge  yourself  and  hire  yourself  over  again  uow 
and  then. 

What  is  the  use  for  a  sheep  man  to  grow  Timothy  hay 
for  feeding  ? 

Sit  back  in  the  harness  when  you  feel  yourself  going 
beyond  your  depth. 

Corn  buyers  are  trying  to  hunt  up  corn  sellers  this  year. 
In  former  years  this  state  of  things  was  reversed. 

Perfect  drainage  and  a  possible  sub-irrigation  of  the 
silo  are  the  basis  of  M.  Colcord’s  system  of  patent  ensilage. 

Are  we  compelled  to  lie  in  our  own  bed  after  we  have 
made  it  t  Why  not  at  least  try  to  make  it  more  comfort¬ 
able  t 

The  farmers  seem  to  be  running  the  politicians  through 
a  potato  sorter.  Let  us  hope  the  “  small  potatoes”  will 
fall  out. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  the  more  you  shout  “Farmin’ 
don’t  pay  1”  the  more  you  injure  the  prospects  of  your  own 
business. 

Buy  calves,  you  Eastern  farmers  who  have  too  much 
hay.  These  calves  will  press  your  hay  and  store  it  for  a 
rise  in  price. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  may  estimate  the  grape  crop  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  crop  of  Its  own  vineyard,  it  will  be  not  far 
from  a  failure. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  a  Grange  in  Michigan  should 
not  do  business  with  a  Grange  in  Maine,  and  thus  save  the 
middleman’s  share  ? 

PEACHES  are  so  scarce  in  Delaware  that  the  young  man 
with  the  fast  horse  is  left  behind  by  the  young  man  who 
caD  bring  the  young  ladies  a  peach. 

How  about  salt  in  the  silo,  you  experiment  station 
people  ?  Will  it  help  the  silage  ?  Lots  of  people  want  to 
know  about  this.  They  can’t  afford  to  run  any  risks  with 
their  whole  product.  Try  it  and  let  us  kuow  the  result. 

OUR  little  grove  of  hybrid  Castor-oil  plants  is  beautiful 
at  this  time.  The  leaves  vary  in  color  from  every  shade  of 
green  to  a  deep,  metallic,  purple  bronze.  The  stems  vary 
in  color  as  do  the  leaves.  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
great  pains  have  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Ricinus. 

We  find  that  the  bush  Sieva  bean  sometimes  grows  to 
vine  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  both  the  Kumerle  and 
Burpee  Bush  Limas.  But  the  per  cent,  of  bushes  that  run 
to  vine  more  or  less,  is  so  small  as  to  make  no  practical 
difference.  The  vine  propensity  will  no  doubt  disappear 
entirely  with  careful  selection  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  collecting  information  from  chemists, 
brewers,  farmers,  grain  experts  and  others  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  quality  of  American  and  Canadian  barley.  It  is 
claimed,  as  we  all  know,  that  American  barley  cannot 
compete  with  that  grown  in  Canada,  consequently  the 
McKinley  bill  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  American  growers. 
The  facts  gathered  will  surprise  our  readers. 

And  there  is  not  as  yet  a  beetle  or  grub  to  be  found  upou 
our  asparagus  plots.  Remember,  readers,  the  remedy 
against  this  asparagus  insect  pest.  After  the  last  cutting, 
go  over  the  plants  about  three  times,  say  every  10  days  for 
a  month.  The  long,  black,  slender  eggs  are  plainly  visible. 
Rub  them  off  by  clasping  the  shoot  in  the  hand  and,  with 
an  even  pressure,  raising  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  shoot 
to  the  top.  The  work  is  easily  and  rapidly  done. 
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Business. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  CELERY  GROWING. 

The  increase  of  the  business  of  growing  and  marketing 
celery  has  been  enormous.  Many  sections  of  country  that 
were  formerly  regarded  as  worthless  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  are  now  producing  very  profitable  crops  of  this  vege¬ 
table.  The  business  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  still 
the  demand  keeps  well  ahead  of  the  supply.  We  give 
below  a  few  facts  about  the  industry  that  may  prove  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  are  studying  it  with  a  view  of  em¬ 
barking  in  it. 

What  the  Dealers  Have  to  Say. 

Considerable  quantities  of  celery  are  coming  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  A  representative  of  S.  Lichtenstein  &  Co.,  81  Barclay 
street,  who  has  been  through  the  celery  districts  of  that 
State,  informs  us  that  the  famous  Kalamazoo  celery  is 
losing  favor.  The  best  now  comes  from  Tecumseh.  The 
Kalamazoo  growers  are  mostly  Hollanders  who  have  small 
holdings  and  little  or  no  capital.  Their  celery  was  sold  to 
shippers  formerly  at  eight  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  but  now 
it  is  selling  at  about  15  cents.  This  is  barely  enough  to 
afford  them  a  living  and  the  land  has  been  constantly  de¬ 
creasing  in  producing  capacity.  At  Tecumseh,  the  land  is 
fresher  and  the  growers  have  more  capital  and  are  doing 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  so  the  land  can  be  kept  in  a 
better  state  of  fertility,  and  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  all  improvements  which  are  usually  at  the  command 
of  capital.  The  celery  farms  at  Tecumseh  are  located  on 
the  dried-up  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  The  soil  is  a  peaty 
muck,  which  is  considered  the  ideal  soil  for  growing  celery. 
A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  H.  L.  Stewart  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  suitability  of  this  location,  and  embarked  in 
the  business  extensively,  having  now  about  50  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  it.  The  plants  are  set  mostly  on  the  surface, 
those  intended  for  the  early  crop  being  set  early  and  bleached 
by  means  of  boards.  This  way  of  bleaching  does  not  give 
celery  of  such  good  quality,  but  earth  bleaching  is  likely  to 
cause  rust  in  hot  weather.  The  celery  to  be  stored  for 
winter  is  not  banked  until  late  in  the  season,  and  then  it 
is  merely  banked  enough  to  cause  the  stalks  to  grow  up¬ 
right.  Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  by  hand,  but  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  devised  to  save  labor.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  celery  are  stored  to  be  shipped  during  the  winter, 
the  shipments  often  lasting  until  April,  so  that  the  market 
is  provided  with  celery  during  almost  the  entire  year. 
That  which  is  stored  is  dug  with  as  much  root  and  adher¬ 
ing  earth  as  possible,  and  is  closely  packed  in  frost-proof 
houses.  When  shipped,  it  is  closely  trimmed,  being  nearly 
ready  for  the  table,  and  is  packed  in  cases  34  by  30  by  six 
inches  in  size,  which  weigh,  when  filled,  from  70  to  90 
pounds.  The  best  is  sent  to  this  and  other  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  the  poorer  grades  being  sent  West.  The  White 
Plume  is  the  leading  variety  cultivated. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Fish,  of  Howells,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  a 
former  Kalamazoo  man,  thoroughly  posted  in  the  culture 
of  celery,  is  engaging  in  the  business  quite  extensively  on 
some  of  the  reclaimed  swamp  land  in  that  county.  He 
tested  it  in  a  small  way  last  year,  and  is  satisfied  that  as 
good  celery  can  be  grown  there  as  on  the  Michigan  lands. 
Celery  experts  from  Michigan  have  pronounced  these 
lands  equal  to  any  in  their  State.  Should  the  results  prove 
the  correctness  of  these  predictions,  a  large  amount  of 
land  can  be  turned  to  very  profitable  uses,  and  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  markets  can  secure  a  supply  of  this 
toothsome  esculent  from  a  nearby  source.  Mr.  Fish  grows 
his  celery  principally  as  the  only  crop,  though  he  says 
peas  might  very  profitably  be  grown  as  a  first  crop.  A 
little  commercial  fertilizer  is  used  to  start  the  plants  in 
the  beds,  but  the  main  dependence  in  the  field  is  fresh 
stable  manure.  The  plants  are  set  on  the  surface  and  the 
methods  of  culture  and  handling  are  those  in  vogue  in  the 
Michigan  fields. 

How  They  Do  It  At  Tecumseh. 

Success  in  raising  this  crop  depends  largely  on  two  ele¬ 
ments,  namely,  water  and  manure.  We  raise  40  acres  and 
our  force  averages  20  men,  to  whom  we  pay  $1.50  per  day, 
and  four  horses  are  required  to  do  the  team  work.  We  cut 
with  a  spade  but  intend  this  fall  to  make  a  machine  to  cut 
with  a  horse.  Eight  men  will  cut  and  trim  from  1,000  to 
1,200  dozen  in  10  hours.  We  use  the  regular  size  case  two 
feet  high,  30  inches  long  and  six  inches  wide,  and  these 
hold,  according  to  the  size  of  the  celery,  six  dozen  “fancy  ” 

8  to  10  No.  1,  and  12  dozen  No.  2,  weighing  from  70  to  90 
pounds.  Our  store-houses  are  28  by  100  feet,  and  one  foot 
high  under  the  eaves  with  roofs  double-boarded  and  well 
covered  with  straw  to  keep  out  frost ;  five  trap  ventilators 
in  the  ridge  of  the  roof  are  used  in  each  house  to  regulate 
the  temperature  on  warm  days.  Celery  is  stored  by  stak¬ 
ing  a  board  18  inches  from  the  wall,  the  length  of  the  house; 
on  this  a  man  kneels  and  takes  the  celery  from  a  box  that 
has  been  placed  within  his  reach  and  places  the  roots  close 
up  together  in  this  space,  taking  care  that  the  roots  all 
touch  the  ground  and  that  the  tops  stand  upright.  The 
houses  are  filled  this  way  from  each  side,  leaving  a  small 
alley  in  the  center  for  the  inspector  to  walk  through, 
as  the  ventilators  are  worked  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  crop.  We  have  kept  celery  in  these  houses  until  April. 

E.  J.  Hollister.  Manager  Tecumseh  Celery  Co. 

Methods  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  Growers. 
Clean  culture  is  necessary  in  growing  celery,  especially 
in  its  early  stages.  What  is  wanted  is  a  stocky  growth, 
with  plenty  of  side  shoots.  Should  the  plants  become  en¬ 
veloped  in  weeds  the  growth  will  be  drawn  and  spindling, 
and  upon  the  removal  of  the  weeds  that  have  been  allowed 
to  get  tall,  the  growth  of  the  celery  will  be  checked  until 
new  stocky  leaf-stocks  can  be  formed,  and  this  delay  puts 
it  back  very  much.  One  should  always  strive  for  a  short, 
stocky  growth  until  the  latter  end  of  August.  After  that 
time  .the  cool  nights  will  give  it  a  rapid  start  and  the 


banking  of  the  most  forward  plants  can  be  commenced  by 
the  middle  of  September.  At  this  date  it  will  hardly  take 
10  days  to  complete  the  bleaching. 

As  soon  as  the  early  crops  have  been  cleared  from  between 
the  celery  rows,  a  furrow  should  be  plowed  away  from  each 
side  of  the  row  with  a  one-horse  plow  ;  the  furrows  should 
not  go  nearer  than  15  inches  to  each  row.  After  plowing 
away,  turn  about  and  plow  back,  thus  filling  the  furrow 
up  again  and  continue  to  plow  back  until  a  dead  furrow  is 
made  in  the  blank  space  between  the  rows.  This  operation 
will  loosen  the  soil  that  the  roots  may  expand,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  larger  growth  of  top. 

The  banking  of  celery  is  one  of  the  laborious  operations 
of  the  gardener.  To  render  the  soil  for  banking  more  easily 
handled,  the  one-horse  plow  is  run  between  the  rows.  Two 
separate  bankings  will  be  required  to  complete  the  job. 
By  the  first  the  plants  should  be  covered  about  half  way 
up,  and  an  interval  of  six  days  should  pass  before  the 
second  banking.  The  object  of  the  first  banking  will  be  to 
run  the  hearts  of  the  stocks  up,  which  it  does,  as  they  try 
to  get  to  the  light  and  air.  Very  late  in  the  fall,  if  the 
celery  is  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  Thanksgiving,  a 
third  banking  will  be  required  to  insure  that  the  tops  shall 
not  be  injured  by  hard  frosts.  Banking  can  be  best  per¬ 
formed  by  employing  three  men  at  it.  One  straddles  the 
row,  walking  backwards  as  he  gathers  together  the 
branches  or  stocks  of  each  individual  plant,  thus  putting 
it  in  an  upright  position.  The  other  two  men,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  row,  shovel  the  earth  around  the  plants,  care 
being  taken  that  it  does  not  get  into  the  center  of  the 
hearts. 

Gathering  and  preparing  celery  for  market  are  rather 
slow  operations.  The  first  move  is  to  plow  down  the 
bankings  with  a  one-horse  plow.  This  having  been  done, 
the  plow  is  run  under  the  row  of  plants,  lifting  them  from 
the  ground.  Most  of  the  green  leaves  are  then  pulled  off 
the  plants,  the  blanched  stocks  only  being  left.  The 
fibrous  roots  are  next  trimmed  off  with  a  long-pointed 
shoe-knife ;  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  trimming 
lest  the  sprouts  should  be  cut.  Two  large  wash-tubs,  such 
as  iron-bound  hogsheads  sawed  in  two,  are  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  the  celery.  As  the  plants  are  trimmed,  all  the  adher¬ 
ing  dirt  is  washed  off  with  the  hands  and  corn  brooms  in 
tub  No.  1,  after  which  the  plants  are  rinsed  in  tub  No.  2; 
then  they  are  laid  upon  a  table  to  drain.  In  boxing,  the 
demands  of  the  market  are  that  three  dozen  bunches 
should  fill  a  barrel  box  even  full ;  but  as  many  plants  will 
not  count  for  one,  several  smaller  ones  are  pinned  to¬ 
gether  by  driving  an  eight-penny  board  nail  through  the 
lower  stock  or  base  of  the  root. 

The  pitting  of  celery  is  rarely  commenced  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  and  is  finished  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  If  the 
operation  is  performed  much  earlier,  there  is  danger  that 
the  mild  weather  will  rot  it.  Previous  to  that  date  it 
keeps  much  better  in  the  bankings,  but  these  should  be 
well  built  to  prevent  a  possible  hard  freeze  from  destroy¬ 
ing  the  tops.  It  is  common  to  leave  in  the  bankings  all 
that  can  be  conveniently  taken  care  of  and  sold  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time ;  but  there  is  some  risk  in  leaving  it  out  so 
late ;  the  ground  sometimes  closes  in  just  previous  to  that 
date,  so  that  the  celery  cannot  be  got  out. 

For  late  keeping  in  the  winter,  celery  should  not  be 
banked  long  previous  to  pitting— the  greener  it  is  the  longer 
it  can  be  kept.  If,  therefore,  one  commences  banking  about 
the  middle  of  October  he  will  be  about  right.  The  ground 
at  that  rime  is  quite  cool  and  the  celery  bleaches  slowly, 
therefore,  it  will  be  quite  green  at  pitting  time.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  keeping  well  in  the  pit.  It  should  be  kept 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  without  risk  of  freezing; 
but  should  we  want  to  market  it  early  in  the  winter,  the 
heat  can  be  increased  by  putting  on  the  roof  of  the  pit  a 
considerable  thickness  of  litter  or  covering;  otherwise  only 
a  very  light  covering  should  be  used  until  Christmas. 
After  that  the  covering  should  be  Increased  to  about 
one  foot  in  thickness.  Celery  when  green  will  stand  a 
light  freeze ;  but  the  same  freeze  would  destroy  bleached 
celery. 

The  pit  is  made  by  throwing  up  two  bankings  about  two 
feet  high  from  the  soil  between  them;  the  width  of  the  bank¬ 
ings  apart  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  boards  that 
are  to  cover  the  pit.  It  is  common  to  use  12  by  1  foot  rough 
pine  boards  for  the  roof.  A  ridge  pole  is  made  by  standing 
along  the  center  of  the  pit  posts  that  support  4-by-4-inch 
joists.  The  ridge  pole  should  be  about  four  feet  higher  than 
the  top  of  the  bankings  and  as  the  12  foot  boards  are  put  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  the  roof  will  have  pitch  enough  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  ends  of  the  boards  should  extend 
to  the  outer  sides  of  the  bankings,  thus  preventing  the 
rains  from  washing  them  down.  The  bankings  on  top 
should  be  18  inches  broad,  which,  allowing  for  their  slant, 
will  make  a  pit  20  feet  wide  and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  hold 
the  crop. 

In  pitting  celery  it  should  be  lifted  from  the  field  and 
placed  in  the  pit  in  an  upright  position  and  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  possible.  The  roots  should  be  covered  with  soil. 
All  decayed  leaves  must  be  removed,  otherwise  it  should 
go  into  the  pit  as  it  came  from  the  field.  e.  p.  k. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Falling  Weight  for  Raising  Water.— Looking  over 
my  old.papers,  I  find  some  one’s  request  for  a  plan  to  keep  a 
supply  of  water  for  his  dairy  in  the  shape  of  a  small,  steady 
stream.  It  occurs  to  me  that  while  working  at  my  trade 
as  a  machinist,  I  have  seen  a  plan  that  would  suit  him 
exactly.  It  (the  plan)  is  rather  out  of  season  now,  but  is 
good  enough  to  keep.  It  consists  of  a  tower  like  a  wind¬ 
mill  tower,  a  heavy  weight,  and  a  set  of  multiplying  gears. 
A  steady  team  “  easy  in  the  collars  ”  will  raise  the  weight 
without  trouble ;  then  like  a  clock  weight,  as  it  falls  it 
turns  the  gearings,  and  in  turn  these  work  the  pumps.  The 
latter  should  bs  of.small  size,  and  if  everything „is  light  it 


can  be  run  very  slowly,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  water 
will  be  delivered.  Of  course,  the  length  of  time  it  will  run 
depends  on  the  weight  (this  can  be  a  box  of  sand  or  stones), 
on  the  depth  of  the  well,  on  the  size  of  the  pump,  etc.,  etc. 
If  the  motion  seems  to  be  irregular,  a  governor  can  be 
easily  constructed  and  the  motion  be  perfectly  controlled. 
The  cost  should  not  exceed  one-half  that  of  a  wind-mill 
and  pump.  e.  e.  r. 

Grayson,  Neb. 

Corn  Husking  Machine. — A  corn  husker  made  by  the 
Keystone  Manufacturing  Company  gives  good  satisfaction. 
The  corn  is  husked  and  the  stalks  are  crushed  and  shredded 
into  such  shape  that  they  are  easily  handled  and  stored  for 
feeding  or  bedding. 

Pulverizing  Harrow. — Is  there  any  pulverizing  harrow 
that  will  do  more  and  better  work  with  a  fair-sized  team 
of  horses  than  the  Acme,  all  things  considered  ?  h.  o. 

Moselle,  Me. 

Ans.— For  preparing  the  surface  of  the  soil,  pulverizing 
it  and  fitting  it  for  the  seed,  there  is  no  tool  that  will  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Acme.  Other  tools  may  dig  deeper  and  stir 
up  the  soil  more  thoroughly,  but  for  fining  and  pulverizing 
the  seed-bed,  the  Acme  cannot  be  surpassed  because  that  is 
its  special  line  of  work. 

Mules  as  “Strawsonizers.”— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fre¬ 
quently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  suit¬ 
able  machine  for  distributing  dry  poisons.  A  number  of 
manufacturers  make  fertilizer  and  lime  distributors,  but 
these  are  not  very  successful  in  dusting  poisons.  The 
“  Strawsonizer  ”  is  an  English  machine  designed  for  such 
work,  but  the  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  enter¬ 
prise  enough  to  place  it  on  the  American  market.  The 
last  bulletin  of  the  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  method  of  applying  dry  Paris- 
green,  or  Paris-green  mixed  with  flour,  that  is  practiced  in 
the  Gulf  States:  “The  simplest  method  used  in  these 
States  is  to  suspend  from  each  end  of  a  pole  eight  feet  long 
a  bag,  eight  by  10  inches  in  size,  made  of  eight- ounce  Osna- 
burg.  Pure,  dry  Paris-green  is  placed  in  the  bags,  the 
middle  of  the  pole  rests  on  the  pommel  of  a  mule’s  saddle, 
and  the  mule  is  ridden  between  the  rows  of  cotton.  With 
an  eight-foot  pole,  four  to  six  rows  of  cotton  can  be  poisoned 
at  once.  The  amount  of  poison  used  can  be  increased  by 
shaking  the  pole  more,  either  by  hand  or  by  trotting  the 
mule.  This  should  be  so  regulated  that  about  one  pound 
is  distributed  to  the  acre.  The  poisoning  may  be  done  at 
any  time  during  the  day,  although  some  prefer  to  do  it 
when  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew  or  rain ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  necessary.  A  light  wind  does  not 
interfere,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  advantage ;  but 
a  heavy  wind  prevents  the  successful  application  of  the 
poison.  This  method  is  the  best  on  small  plantations,  or 
in  localities  where  the  worm  appears  only  occasionally,  on 
account  of  there  being  no  expensive  apparatus  to  buy.  By 
it  a  man  and  mule  can  poison  from  15  to  20  acres  per  day.  ” 

Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutters.— Reports  indicate  that 
the  demand  for  ensilage  machinery  will  be  good  this  year. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  hay  crop  is  large — with  a  good 
surplus  from  last  year— it  is  equally  true  that  farmers  are 
becoming  more  and  more  thoroughly  convinced  that  they 
must  provide  succulent  food  with  their  hay  and  grain  for 
profitable  feeding.  Many  farmers  have  used  roots  with 
good  success,  but  these  cannot  be  grown  successfully  in  all 
soils  and  climates,  while  even  where  they  can  be  grown  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  silage  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  substitute  for  them,  but  rather  a  helper — they  may 
both  be  profitably  used  on  the  same  farm.  These  facts 
make  it  very  probable  that  the  demand  for  ensilage  tools 
will  be  good.  We  frequently  receive  letters  from  parties 
who  wish  to  know  which  is  the  “  best  ”  cutter  and  carrier 
on  the  market.  We  cannot  answer.  One  man  may  be  well 
satisfied  with  one  cutter,  while  another  would  not  use  it. 
The  manufacturers  have  about  perfected  their  business. 
Each  one  of  the  different  kinds  possesses  some  distinct 
characteristic  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  to  do 
some  special  work  to  the  best  advantage.  We  always  ad¬ 
vise  an  intending  purchaser  to  find  out  what  is  claimed  for 
each  of  these  machines,  then  let  him  get  the  one  that  is 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  The  manufacturers  issue  cata¬ 
logues  that  fully  illustrate  and  explain  their  machines. 
Send  for  them.  Study  the  machines  and  see  what  they  are 
guaranteed  to  do.  Then  see  exactly  what  you  have  to  do 
and  buy  the  machine  that  comes  nearest  to  fulfilling  your 
wants.  The  following  firms  are  fully  reliable:  Ames 
Plow  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Minard  Harder,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y.  ;  Smalley  Manufacturing  Company,  Manito¬ 
woc,  Wis. ;  E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  Springfield.  O.  ;  Belcher  & 
Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. ;  Silver  &  Deming  Co., 
Salem,  O. 


FARMING  900  ACRES  AT  A  PROFIT  IN 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

CATTLE  FEEDING. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  so  many^years  ago  either,  when 
nearly  every  farmer  in  this  State  used  to  feed  a  few  steers  at 
least  every  winter,  and  some  of  the  larger  farmers  would 
have  a  score  or  more  of  fine  steers  on  hand  constantly. 
Now  all  this  is  changed  and  one  can  drive  for  miles  in 
many  parts  of  Western  New  York  without  seeing  a  single 
steer.  There  must  be  a  palpable  reason  for  this  change, 
and  there  is.  Years  ago,  before  the  days  of  large  cattle 
ranches  in  the  West,  when  there  were  no  dressed- meat 
houses  in  Chicago  or  Kansas  City— in  fact  Kansas  City 
was  a  hamlet  then — New  York  farmers  had  no  competi¬ 
tion,  produced  a  good  quality  of  beef,  money  was  plenty, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,' 
cattle  feeding  was  considered  by  all  a  most  profitable 
branch  of  farming.  But  with  the  opening  up  of  the  new 
West,  with  its  cheap  land,  cheap  hay  and  corn,  conse¬ 
quently  cheap  cattle,  followed  soon  after  by  the  immense 
dressed-meat  houses  owning  trains  of  refrigerator  cars,_by 
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far  the  larger  part  of  our  farmers  were  unable  to  meet 
such  fierce  competition,  and  gradually  drew  out  of  the 
conflict,  leaving  the  field  to  their  successful  competitors. 
Some  few  men,  however,  still  kept  on  feeding,  and  while 
some  have  fed  at  a  loss  a  few  others  have  made  money 
nearly  every  year.  T  presume  there  are  those  who  say  that 
it  cannot  be  done  at  a  profit,  but  our  experience  proves 
that  it  can.  The  ranchmen  of  the  plains,  or  the  corn 
growers  of  the  Middle  West,  can  certainly  produce  a 
thousand  pounds  of  beef  cheaper  than  we,  and  in  this  they 
have  an  advantage  over  us,  but  before  this  beef  reaches 
the  local  butcher  it  must  pay  toll  to  the  railroads  on  its 
way  to  Chicago ;  the  commission  and  refrigerator  men 
get  a  profit  and  the  railroads  that  handle  the  dressed-meat 
on  its  way  east  must  also  be  paid  well,  so  that  the  profit 
of  the  meat  kings  and  transportation  companies  is  all  the 
profit  that  there  is  in  the  Western  cattle  business  to-day. 
We  raise  our  own  steers,  fat  them  on  home-grown  fodder, 
and  then  sell  them  directly  to  local  butchers,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  all  commissions  and  transportation  charges.  In  this 
we  have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  Western  friends. 
To  make  cattle  feeding  profitable  in  Western  New  York 
we  must  begin  right.  One  might  just  as  well  expect 
to  make  money  in  feeding  little  Spanish  Merino 
sheep  as  to  think  of  using  Jersey,  Ayrshire,  Alderney  or 
scrub  steers,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  good  salable 
carcass.  Grade  Durham  cows  coupled  with  pure-bred 
Short-horn  bulls  give  us  stocky  calves:  strong,  large-boned, 
with  a  long  straight  back,  and  possessing  that  great  desid¬ 
eratum  the  power  of  taking  on  fat  rapidly.  If  the  calf  is 
a  first  one  it  is  allowed  to  run  with  its  dam  several  months 
usually,  provided  the  heifer  is  not  a  large  milker.  If  from  a 
good  milking  cow,  it  is  weaned  in  a  few  days,  and  fed  new 
milk  for  a  short  time,  afterward  skimmed  milk.  As  soon 
as  possible  we  turn  the  calves  in  the  fields,  where  they  can 
find  plenty  of  young,  succulent  clover,  just  the  food  they 
need.  In  the  winter  they  are  kept  in  warm  stables,  and 
have  access  to  water  at  all  times.  On  very  mild  days  they 
are  turned  out  in  the  yards  to  exercise  a  few  hours.  We 
give  them  all  the  hay  they  will  eat  and  corn-meal  and 
bran,  or  corn-meal  and  ground  oats  twice  a  day.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  they  are  at  pasture — I  mean  good  pasture 
— and  by  winter  they  are  in  good  condition.  Some  farmers 
seem  to  thi  nk  that  any  kind  of  poor  pasture  is  good  enough 
for  yearling  steers :  on  the  contrary,  growing  animals  re¬ 
quire  the  best  pasture  on  the  farm.  When  we  put  the 
steers  in  the  yards  we  do  it  with  the  determination  of  making 
them  do  their  best  on  as  cheap  food  as  is  practicable. 

Our  stables  are  warm,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
In  the  early  winter  we  feed  corn  stalks  morning  and  night 
with  straw  in  the  yards  during  the  few  warm  noon  hours 
when  the  steers  are  turned  out  to  water.  Until  last  year 
we  had  fed  corn  meal  and  bran  in  connection  with  the 
coarse  foods  mentioned  above,  but  last  winter  we  began 
feeding  ear  corn  broken  into  small  bits,  and  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  results  that  we  had  a  great  deal  of  ear 
corn  ground.  This  corn-and-cob  meal  has  proven  itself  a 
very  desirable  grain  ration  for  steers,  and  in  the  future  we 
shall  use  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  makes  beef  as  fast  as  corn- 
meal  and  bran,  at  a  lesser  cost.  About  mid-winter  our 
stalks  are  usually  gone,  and  then  we  feed  hay  instead. 
Timothy  and  clover  mixed  half  and  half,  cut  green  and 
cured  quickly,  is  decidedly  the  hay  for  cattle.  Our  grain 
ration  is  now  gradually  increased  until  the  animals  have 
all  they  can  thoroughly  assimilate,  and  by  the  last  of 
April  our  steers  are  ready  for  market.  As  a  rule,  we  sell 
stock  when  it  is  fat.  It  does  not  pay  to  hold  animals  over 
week  after  week  just  because  one  wants  a  little  more  a 
pound.  You  probably  know  when  you  have  been  offered 
all  your  stock  is  worth,  if  it  has  been  properly  fattened. 
The  above  is  a  description  of  an  old-fashioned  manuer  of 
feeding  cattle.  Some  purely  scientific  farmer  may  claim 
that  the  rations  given  are  very  faulty,  but  no  one  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  steers  fed  as  we  feed  them  are  profitable, 
because  we  have  demonstrated  year  after  year  that  cattle¬ 
raising  in  conjunction  with  general  farming  pays  well 
with  us.  The  cattle  business  has  not  looked  at  all  encour¬ 
aging  for  some  years,  but  now  there  are  indications  that 
point  towards  its  revival,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  large  numbers  of  cattle  raised  and  fed  in  New  York 
again  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Higher  prices  for  beef 
and  10-cent  butter  must  have  their  effect. 

Lima,  N.  Y.  edward  f.  dibble. 


A  WOMAN’S  FARMING. 

NO.  VII. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  was  so  much  occupied  with  my 
stock  and  crop  raising  that  I  neglected  the  dairy  or  poultry 
departments.  Indeed,  both  of  these  were  by  far  too  profit¬ 
able  to  be  overlooked.  Although  winter  dairying  paid 
best,  I  had  to  do  a  certain  amount  in  summer.  At  this 
period  firkin  butter  was  in  better  demand  than  at  the 
present  day.  The  commission  business  favored  the  pro¬ 
ducer  at  that  time.  The  middleman  did  not  swallow  up 
all  the  profits,  as  has  since  become  the  case,  not  that  there 
were  then  more  honest  men  in  the  business,  but  old,  tried, 
trusted  commission  dealers  have  learned  the  trick  of 
pocketing  the  producer’s  profits  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
farmers  have  had  to  build  up  a  home  market,  and  make  a 
local  trade  for  themselves  wherever  an  opportunity  that 
gives  better  returns  has  occurred.  This  could  be  done  to  a 
certain  extent  where  the  locality  attracted  summer 
boarders  and  capitalists,  who  employed  a  staff  of  workmen 
that  required  board  in  the  vicinity.  While  I  was  operating 
in  the  butter  business  I  got  good  prices,  although  I  did  my 
marketing  through  the  medium  of  one  or  two  commission 
dealers.  I  often  received  during  the  early  summer  and 
spring  months  38  and  40  cents  per  pound  for  the  butter, 
and  25  and  30  cents  for  fresh  eggs  by  the  case.  At  that 
time  freights  and  commissions  had  not  advanced  to  the 
point  they  have  reached  nowadays.  Everything  appears 
to  have  turned  against  the  thrift  of  the  farmer.  All  kinds 


of  produce  are  low,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the 
things  he  must  purchase  is  not  fully  counterbalanced  ; 
still  if  expenditures  are  limited  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
come,  farming  will  yet  pay.  The  old  cry  that  farming 
does  not  pay  has  become  too  much  of  a  hobby.  It  has  be¬ 
come  too  much  the  custom  to  accept  the  decision  second¬ 
hand. 

Although  my  butter  was  pronounced  by  good  judges  to 
be  equal  to  the  50-cent  Jersey  product,  I  could  not 
command  that  figure,  and  was  content  to  make  up  in 
quantity  what  I  lacked  in  fancy  prices.  During  the  heat 
of  summer  I  packed  the  butter  in  50- pound,  tin- jacket 
pails,  and  marketed  it  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  ad¬ 
mit — in  September  and  October  as  cool  spells  set  in.  The 
crisp  weather  brought  good  prices.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  majority  of  my  herd  was  of  the  Jersey  type,  either 
full-blooded  or  high  grades,  and  it  is  better  to  market  their 
butter  when  fresh,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  nutty  flavor 
so  much  desired,  and  which  the  product  of  Jersey  cows 
preserves  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  common  or 
mongrel  cow.  There  is  a  particular  firmness  and  solidity 
in  the  product  of  the  island  cows  that  I  have  never  found 
in  any  other.  When  properly  prepared,  it  becomes  the  best 
of  butter  for  keeping  qualities.  I  have  packed  thousands 
of  pounds  for  customers,  who  have  preserved  the  same  for 
nearly  a  year  in  good  table  condition.  In  summer  I 
always  kept  my  milk  in  the  cellar  and  strained  it  in 
shallow  vessels.  All  of  it  was  skimmed  while  sweet  and 
the  cream  was  allowed  to  ripen  properly  before  it  was 
churned,  that  is,  It  was  permitted  to  become  thoroughly 
acid  and  thick.  If  allowed  to  become  too  sour,  much  of 
the  richness  is  consumed  by  the  whey  that  separates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  eats  up  the  butter,  hence  there 
is  a  loss  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  many  house¬ 
wives  and  dairymen  overlook.  Milk  and  butter  will  not 
bear  neglect  at  any  season  without  suffering  decay.  In 
the  heat  of  summer  I  set  the  pans  containing  the  milk 
on  the  cellar  bottom  that  their  contents  might  cool 
quickly.  The  cellar  was  damp  and  consequently 
the  temperature  rarely  rose  above  60  degrees.  There 
were  windows  opposite  each  other  on  the  east  and 
west,  that  admitted  currents  of  air,  passing  in  and 
out  and  removing  all  the  animal  heat  and  odors  as  they 
rose,  and  they  were  thrown  off  from  the  cooling  milk  be¬ 
fore  they  formed  a  vapor  and  settled.  These  windows  were 
shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day  when 
the  outside  atmosphere  was  higher  than  the  inner,  and 
thrown  open  at  night  if  cool  enough  to  warrant  doing  so. 

All  of  the  churning  was  done  in  a  swing  churn  destitute 
of  paddles  or  dashers,  and  in  the  same  temperature  in 
which  the  cream  was  raised.  As  soon  as  the  butter  had 
formed  in  grains  as  large  as  a  kernel  of  wheat,  the  motion 
was  stopped;  the  butter  was  rinsed  down  with  cold  water 
and  taken  up.  In  this  state  it  came  up  dry  and  free  from 
butter-milk.  I  never  washed  my  butter,  but  took  it  from 
the  churn  with  my  hands,  collecting  it  in  balls,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  handle  it  as  little  as  possible  to  avoid  making  it 
greasy.  I  stacked  it  up  in  the  working  tray,  forming  a  pyr¬ 
amid  from  which  the  butter-milk  slowly  dripped.  In  this 
state  the  butter  requires  but  little  working  ;  it  was  solid 
and  firm.  After  it  had  all  been  taken  up,  with  the  ladle,  I 
spread  it  around  the  tray  and  sprinkled  on  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt — say  about  two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pound. 
It  is  better  to  do  the  salting  at  once  and  apply  a  sufficient 
quantity,  as  much  passes  off  with  the  butter-milk,  and  the 
first  salting  is  always  the  best.  A  second  salting  worked 
in,  breaks  the  grain  of  the  butter  which  should  never  be 
done.  Instead  of  mashing  I  chop  the  salt  through  tne 
butter  and  let  it  stand  to  dissolve  while  I  empty  and  wash 
the  churn. 

The  dairy  utensils  must  be  kept  immaculately  sweet  and 
clean  in  order  to  have  first-class  butter.  I  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  wash  and  scald  the  churn  as  soon  as  through  churn¬ 
ing.  I  emptied  and  took  it  outside  to  wash,  leaving  it  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry  from  the  scalding.  Then  I  turned  the 
butter  over,  chopping  it  through  and  drained  off  all  the 
butter-milk,  gently  pressing  with  the  ladle.  After  this  I 
spread  it  all  out  on  the  tray  once  more,  and  sprinkled  over 
it  as  much  powdered  saltpeter  as  could  be  taken  on  a  10- 
cent  piece  for  a  churning  of  10  pounds  and  folded  up,  all 
chopped  through.  Then  it  was  done.  The  saltpeter  re¬ 
moves  all  the  superfluous  butter-milk,  which  comes  out  in 
the  pressure  of  packing,  hardens  the  butter  and  preserves 
the  flavor,  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  keeping 
qualities  more  perfect.  A  great  deal  of  the  success  lies 
in  the  churning,  the  motion  and  proper  temperature. 
Certain  rules  must,  however,  be  observed  throughout 
from  the  drawing  of  the  milk  from  the  udder  until  it  is 
packed  into  the  butter  pot.  c.  B. 


14/ omans  IVork. 

OUR  COOKS. 

HERE  is  no  topic  of  greater  interest  to  a  woman  ttian 
her  neighbors’  cooks,  and  as  we  have  fallen  upon 
rather  a  novel  and  effective  method  of  dealing  with  ours, 
the  outcome  naturally  of  the  exigencies  of  our  surround¬ 
ings,  I  think  perhaps  an  account  of  our  policy  may  prove 
helpful  to  others  placed  in  somewhat  the  same  situation. 

W e  live  in  Southern  Kentucky,  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  where  the  only  dependence  for  domestic  help  is 
the  negro.  Now,  negroes  make  the  best  house  servants  in 
the  world  when  they  have  a  mind  to  work,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  they  do  not  continue  in  that  way  of  thinking  very 
long  at  a  time.  Only  the  direst  necessity,  as  unpleasant 
family  relations  or  the  absence  of  any  place  they  can  call 
home,  will  compel  the  women  to  go  out  to  work,  and  then 
it  is  for  a  short  time  only,  until  they  can  make  a  little 
money  to  buy  clothes.  As  our  family  is  large,  we  need 
two  competent  girls  for  cooking,  dining-room  service  and 
chamber  work,  the  milking  and  laundry  departments 


being  otherwise  provided  for ;  but  in  order  to  keep  two 
girls  with  us  all  the  time  we  are  obliged  to  hire  four.  The 
two  most  efficient  being  engaged  by  the  year,  with  the 
proviso  that  if  they  get  sick,  wish  to  go  away  on  a  visit,  or 
to  stop  and  rest  awhile,  we  will  let  them  off  and  call  in  the 
other  two,  who,  however,  are  at  liberty  to  work  elsewhere 
whenever  they  choose,  but  not  being  of  a  particularly  in¬ 
dustrious  disposition  they  seem  amply  content  with  what 
employment  we  are  able  to  give  them,  of  course  receiving 
wages  only  during  the  time  they  are  actually  employed. 
So  far  this  has  proved  an  excellent  arrangement.  When¬ 
ever  we  find  one  of  the  girls  becoming  disaffected,  which 
is  shown  by  a  neglect  of  her  work  and  an  indifference  as  to 
whether  it  gives  satisfaction  or  not,  we  ask  if  she  would 
not  like  to  stop  and  rest  awhile,  making  her  feel  perfectly 
free  to  do  so.  If  she  has  grown  tired  of  regular  work,  she 
usually  says  she  is  sick.  Negroes,  as  a  rule,  are  very  proud 
of  invalidism,  and  boast  of  their  incurable  diseases  with  as 
much  pride  as  we  do  of  our  good  health. 

This  plan  we  find  much  preferable  to  the  old  way  of  let¬ 
ting  them  go  on  doing  their  work  worse  and  worse,  until 
finally  our  patience  is  worn  threadbare  and  we  are  obliged 
to  dismiss  them,  when  the  girls  go  away  with  such  un 
pleasant  thoughts  associated  with  the  place  that  they 
never  wish  to  return.  But  if  checked  in  time,  before  they 
“  wear  out,”  they  are  pretty  sure  to  return  after  a  week  or 
two,  as  glad  to  see  us  all  and  as  pleased  to  get  back  as  a 
child  after  a  visit.  This  interval  also  gives  them  a  chance 
to  spend  their  earnings,  and  to  see  a  little  hard  living 
among  the  negroes  who  will  not  work.  For  although  most 
of  the  young  and  middle-aged  negroes  in  this  section  have 
acquired  some  education,  yet  they  are  very  slow  to  learn 
the  value  of  money.  They  are  a  simple-minded,  trusting 
people,  and  when  one  does  get  a  little  money  ahead  he  gen¬ 
erally  lends  it  to  others  who  are  too  lazy  to  work,  and  that 
is  the  last  he  ever  sees  of  it.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  set  so  little  value  upon  money,  knowing  that  it 
seldom  brings  them  anything  beyond  the  mere  necessaries 
of  life — food  and  clothing.  High  wages  are  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  them  when  necessarily  accompanied  by  regular 
and  efficient  service;  they  much  prefer  moderate  pay, 
moderate  work,  and  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in.  Negroes 
are  decidedly  averse  to  rising  early  ;  they  hate  cold  weather ; 
they  enjoy  having  an  abundance  of  good  things  to  eat,  and 
at  night,  after  their  work  is  done,  they  love  to  gather 
around  a  big  wood  fire  and  be  sociable  together.  We  allow 
our  girls  one  afternoon  in  the  week,  and  usually  the  whole 
of  Sunday  after  the  morning’s  work  is  finished,  our  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  being  cooked  on  Saturday  or  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  when  part  of  it  is  left  in  a  warm  oven,  tea,  of  course, 
being  always  cold.  We  have  always  discouraged  visiting 
on  Sunday,  or  entertaining  company,  as  much  as  possible, 
as  they  necessarily  entail  extra  work  on  both  the  house¬ 
keeper  and  the  servants. 

As  our  colored  friends  have  little  entertainment  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  their  highest  enjoyment  consists  in 
meeting  each  other,  so  if  there  happens  to  be  a  gathering 
of  the  clans  anywhere  within  reach,  as  a  picnic,  a  big 
meeting,  or  a  funeral — which  seems  to  possess  a  strange 
sort  of  fascination  for  them — we  always  try  and  let  them 
go.  It  will  not  do  to  let  them  think  their  services  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  else  they  will  want  to  break  away  entirely. 
We  find  that  the  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to  hold  the  reins 
of  discipline  rather  slack— -to  be  gentle  yet  firm.  In  fact, 
they  must  be  managed  pretty  much  as  though  they  were 
children ;  if  found  fault  with  and  systematically  dis¬ 
approved  of,  they  want  to  get  out  of  our  sight  right  away; 
to  make  them  happy,  they  must  be  treated  with  uniform 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  when  we  get  hold  of  one 
who  cannot  stand  this  we  get  rid  of  that  one  as  soon  as 
possible.  Praise  is  a  much  more  powerful  incentive  to 
good  behavior  than  the  fear  of  incurring  displeasure,  and 
while  they  will  not  bear  any  sort  of  responsibility,  yet  they 
will  willingly  perform  the  most  menial  services  provided 
the  mibtress  directs  exactly  how  it  shall  be  done,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  objecting  to  supervision,  there  is  nothing  they  like 
better,  being,  in  fact,  prone  to  consider  that  unless  the 
work  is  worth  your  personal  attention  it  is  scarcely  worth 
doing  at  all.  We  employ  only  the  better  class  of  negroes 
in  our  household,  and,  as  a  rule,  find  them  perfectly 
honest.  All  day  long  the  door  of  the  store-room  stands  un¬ 
locked,  where  the  barrel  of  white  sugar,  the  molasses, 
meal,  flour,  and  other  provisions  are  kept.  Our  influence 
over  them  is  always  exerted  to  improve  their  system  of 
morality,  and  those  who  desire  to  carry  their  education 
further  are  carefully  taught  by  some  member  of  the 
family, Awhile  books  and  magazines  are  willingly  loaned  to 
the  few  who  have  learned  to  read  well  enough  to  enjoy 
them.  In  sickness  we  have  no  better  friends  than  the 
negroes,  who  make  the  kindest  and  tenderest  of  nurses, 
possessing,  as  they  do,  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  what 
attentions  will  be  most  acceptable.  No  people  in  the  world 
have  a  more  delicate  sense  of  the  principles  of  true  polite¬ 
ness,  or  evince  a  greater  repugnance  to  wounding  another’s 
feelings.  HORTENSE  DUDLEY. 
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When  liaoy  was  tick,  we  gave  her  Caatorla, 

W  hen  ahe  waa  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Caatorla. 

>V  hen  she  became  Allas,  ahe  clung  to  Caatorla, 
When  ahe  had  Children,  ahe  gave  them  Caatorla. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  GOOD  PLAIN  CAKE. 

THE  sister  who  “never  did  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  mediocre  results,”  struck 
an  answering  chord  in  my  nature.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  amber  jellies,  toothsome  cakes  or 
luscious  puddings  cooling  in  the  store¬ 
room,  go  far  towards  neutralizing  the 
weariness  of  a  long  morning’s  work  ;  while 
so  ‘mall  a  matter  as  a  tin  of  heavy  ginger¬ 
bread  threatens  the  satisfaction  from  a 
Saturday’s  baking 

I.  too,  have  tried  many  recipes  for  cake, 
and  failed  where  most  lavish  of  material. 
A  year  ago  I  “  lost  my  knack  ”  for  making 
layer  cake.  In  September  the  teacher 
came  to  board  with  us, — a  tender  miss, 
fresh  from  high  school,  who  had  not  yet 
lost  her  appetite  for  sweets, — and  I  set 
about  solving  the  cake  difficulty.  Perhaps 
she  was  not  a  critical  guest ;  she  certainly 
praised  my  cake  the  season  through.  I 
aimed  only  that  my  loaves  should  be  light, 
moist  and  appetizing,  and  plain  rather  than 
rich.  Believing  that  the  virtue  of  a  layer 
cake,  too,  lies  chiefly  in  the  filling,  and  re¬ 
membering  the  flat,  leathery  sheets  I  had 
taken  from  the  oven  after  following  recipes 
of  extra  richness,  I  limited  myself  to  one 
egg  and  evolved  the  following  : 

Recipe  for  Layer  Cake  —One  cup  of 
sugar,  creamed  with  one  baking  spoonful 
of  butter,  with  one  egg  beaten  in ;  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  vanilla  extract ;  one  cup  of 
milk  ;  two  cups  of  flour;  two  tea  spoonfuls 
of  cream  of-tartar,  and  half  a  tea-spoonful 
of  salt  mixed  with  flour;  one  tea-spoonful 
of  soda  in  a  little  of  the  milk. 

From  a  successful,  middle-aged  cook  I 
got  the  following  points:  “Always  use 
cream-of-tartar  and  soda  in  preference  to 
baking-powder  ;  and  while  you  are  careful 
of  the  proportions,  do  not  scrimp  the  quan¬ 
tity  ;  be  sure  to  add  the  soda  last,  and  stir 
it  only  enough  to  mix  after  it  is  added.” 
She  was  probably  unduly  prejudiced 
against  baking-powder,  but  her  idea  of 
first  beating  the  cake  vigorously  and  add¬ 
ing  the  soda  the  last  thing  has  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  I  have  never  gone  back  to 
my  Royal  and  Dover  boxes.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  people  who  have  pure,  sweet  lard  of 
their  own  preparing,  to  try  the  use  of  it 
Instead  of  butter  for  every-day  cake  It 
makes  cake  of  a  different  consistency, 
whiter  and  more  moist  than  that  made 
^  with  butter,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  where 

a  rich  filling  is  used.  In  hot  weather  it 
is  well  to  substitute  water  for  the  milk, 
since  the  cake  does  not  dry  so  soon.  While 
for  a  rich  loaf  it  is  always  best  to  whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  separately,  I  think  the 
time  may  be  better  employed  than  in  doing 
so  for  the  common  loaf,  that  is  good  enough 
without  it.  Really,  I  can  never  see  that 
my  one-egg  cake  is  the  better  for  it.  The 
quantity  prescribed  in  the  recipe  makes 
three  layers,  and  the  cakes  should  be 
baked  in  a  rather  hot  oven ;  15  minutes,  or 
20  at  the  most,  should  turn  them  out  a 
delicate  brown.  If  the  tins  are  floured 
after  they  have  been  rubbed  with  lard, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  the 
cakes.  One  should  bo  careful  not  to  bake 
too  hard,  and  the  filling  should  be  ready  so 
that  the  loaf  may  be  put  together  before 
the  cake  cools.  Of  course,  one  should  never 
slam  the  oven  door,  or  bounce  the  cake 
around  before  it  is  done !  For  spreading 
between  the  layers  many  sorts  of  filling  are 
available  and  lend  variety.  Marmalade  is 
better  than  jelly  for  the  purpose,  and  if  a 
slight  frosting  of  whipped  cream  be  spread 
over  each  addition  of  the  marmalade  a 
very  rich  loaf  will  be  the  result.  The  juicy 
pulp  taken  from  two  large  oranges  and 
scattered  over  a  spreading  of  white  frost¬ 
ing  is  nice.  Nothing  looks  prettier  than 
grated  cocoanut  thus  used,  and  if  the  desic¬ 
cated  sort  be  kept  on  hand,  spreading  it  is 
very  little  trouble.  But  it  is  better  to  use 
a  boiled  frosting,  made  of  one  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  four  table-spoonfuls  of 
water  boiled  to  a  clear  syrup;  pour  in  a 
fine  stream  over  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of 
one  egg,  and  stir  till  white  and  nearly 
cold.  To  such  a  frosting  I  used  to  add  a 
grated  square  of  chocolate  for  my  choco¬ 
late  cake ;  but  having  grown  tired  of  that, 
I  have  since  experimented  in  various  ways, 
but  I  never  yet  gained  entire  satisfaction. 
There  is  oue  sort  that  takes  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  beaten  stiff,  1 %  cup  of  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  and  six  table  spoonfuls  of 
grated  chocolate,  that  is  very  good  indeed. 
This  is  beaten  up  cold,  and  I  like  the  flavor 
of  the  chocolate  when  it  has  not  been 
melted ;  but  the  three  eggs  offend  my 
ideas  of  economy,  and  I  do  not  always  care 
for  the  loaf  of  gold  cake  I  make  with  the 
three  yelks  left  from  the  frosting.  A  very 
easily  made  and  economical  filling,  always 
relished  by  the  family  as  a  change,  is  made 
from  one  large  sour  apple,  pared  and 


grated;  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  and  one  cup  of  sugar;  boil  three 
minutes  and  spread  when  cool. 

From  such  recipes  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
turn  out  a  palatable  loaf  suitable  for  the 
home  tea-table,  and  up  to  the  average 
article  found  at  church  sociables  and  pic¬ 
nics,  country  teas  and  collations  ;  but  of 
the  rich,  10  egg  varieties  that  melt  in  one’s 
mouth  and  disarrange  the  digestion  for  a 
week  afterward,  I  am  sorrowfully  ignorant. 

I  can  Imagine  the  great,  shining,  delicious 
loaf  I  would  gladly  bestow  as  a  Christmas 
or  oirth-day  present  upon  an  epicurean  rel¬ 
ative  ;  but  one  venture  upon  angel  cake 
has  convinced  me  that  “  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor  ”  and  I  hesitate  to 
again  risk  my  reputation — and  10  eggs— 
upon  so  slight  a  staff  as  a  stranger’s 
printed  list  of  ingredients.  Experienced 
housekeepers  smile  their  contempt  over 
the  explicit  directions  I  covet ;  but,  to 
illustrate  the  pitfalls  that  beset  the  way  of 
the  unskilled,  hear  of  my  last  batch  of 
cookies.  My  cream  cookies  were  one  thing 
that  I  prided  myself  upon,  having  brought 
my  practice  to  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
insured  success.  My  recipe  is  nearly  like 
one  given  on  page  471  of  a  late  Rural,  but 
I  omit  the  egg,  and  prefer  vanilla  for 
flavoring.  I  had  found  that  I  was  likely 
to  use  a  pint  of  flour ;  that  they  were  best 
baked  a  very  delicate  brown;  and  that  the 
richer  the  cream,  the  better  the  cookies. 
Wishing  them  to  be  extra  good  the  last 
time,  I  used  granulated  sugar  instead  of 
the  coffee  A  usually  taken,  and,  spying  in 
the  cream  jar  some  cream  just  turning  to 
butter,  I  made  my  cookies  of  it.  In  vain  I 
added  milk  to  supply  moisture.  I  had 
acted  upon  the  notion  that  if  thick  cream 
was  good,  thicker  would  be  better,  and  my 
cakes  were  so  many  hard,  brittle  failures, 
and  one  more  experience  was  added  to  my 
slowly  accumulating  fund  of  culinary 
knowledge. 

How  I  admire  the  ways  of  the  corres¬ 
pondent  who  “does  not  often  make  cake.” 
With  thin  slices  of  snowy  bread,  the  best 
of  butter,  a  salad  or  plate  of  cold  meat,  a 
glass  dish  full  of  berries  and  a  small 
pitcher  of  cream,  the  tea-table  is  abun¬ 
dantly  set  forth  both  to  mv  mind  and  ap¬ 
petite.  A  prettily  decorated  flat  dish  costs 
so  little ;  a  few  roots  of  parsley  are  so  easily 
grown,  and  thin  slices  of  pink  ham  or  cold 
roast  beef  shading  from  pink  to  brown  are 
so  satisfying;  but  if  there  are  but  two 
ounces  of  strength  left  and  the  back  aches, 
the  table  must  stand  against  the  wall. 
And  imagine  a  half-dozen  anaconda-like 
hired  men  sitting  down  to  such  a  table  and 
gulping  tea  from  one’s  Haviland  china  cups ! 


To  remove  any  latent  convictions  of  my 
stinginess,  I  must  confess  why  I  always 
dispense  with  an  egg  where  it  will  not  be 
missed;  I  have  great  fondness  for  cup 
custards.  Economy  that  saves  in  one  place 
to  spend  in  another  is  always  easy  for  me 
to  practice.  For  each  cup  of  custard  one 
needs  one  egg,  one  table  spoonful  of  sugar, 
a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  milk  to  fill  the 
cup.  Set  the  cups  in  a  pan  half-full  of  hot 
water  and  bake  carefully,  testing  with  a 
spoon  handle  and  removing  from  the  oven 
before  a  drop  of  whey  forms.  One  of  these 
custards  is  a  very  suitable  offering  to  an 
invalid,  and  in  this  form  an  egg  is  pleasant 
when  other  forms  have  grown  tiresome. 

BEDA  BARNES. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Papier  mache  for  filling  cracks  in  floors 
can  be  prepared  by  heating  to  a  paste  cut¬ 
tings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in 
water,  and  then  mixing  the  paste  with  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic  Make  the  solution 
hot  in  which  you  mix  the  paper  paste,  and 
apply  directly,  thus  making  it  adhere  more 
firmly. 

This  interesting  item  about  girls  in  the 
great  city,  is  clipped  from  the  New  York 
letter  to  the  Savannah  News :  “  Dorothy 
Flats. — To  this  has  it  grown.  It  was  single 
rooms  last  year  and  the  year  before.  The 
girl  bachelor  flourishes  like  the  green  bay 
tree.  The  Dorothy  apartments,  with  parlor 
in  common  and  a  bedroom  apiece  for  three 
or  four  chums,  has  expanded  into  flats, 
where  the  cosiest  housekeeping  is  carried 
on ;  two  girls  to  a  flat,  and  pretty  tea 
things  of  old  Satsuma,  picked  up  delight¬ 
fully  cheap  at  auction  sales.  Some  of  them 
like  it,  some  yearn  for  masculine  shoes 
and  overcoats  to  pick  up  and  put  away.” 

For  Neuralgia. — Boil  a  handful  of  lo¬ 
belia  in  a  half  pint  of  water,  strain  and 
add  a  tea-spoonful  of  fine  salt.  Wring 
cloths  out  of  the  liquid,  very  hot,  and  apply 
till  the  pain  ceases,  changing  as  fast  as 
cold,  then  cover  with  dry  cloth  for  awhile, 
to  prevent  taking  cold.  Two  large  table- 
spoonruls  of  cologne  and  two  tea  spoonfuls 
of  tine  salt,  mixed  in  a  bottle,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  inhalent  for  facial  neuralgia.  Horse¬ 
radish,  prepared  the  same  as  for  the  table, 
applied  to  the  temple  or  wrist,  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Lemon  Pudding. — Scald  one  pint  of  milk 
into  which  put  one  cup  of  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  one  table-spoonful  of  butter ; 
let  boil  once,  then  set  aside  to  cool  a  little, 
when  add  the  yelks  of  three  eggs  beaten 
with  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  grated  rind 
of  one  lemon.  Pour  in  dish  and  bake  15  to 
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20  minutes ;  remove  from  oven,  spread  over 
the  top  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  beaten 
with  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon ;  set  in  the  oven  to  brown 
slightly.  If  any  member  of  the  family 
happens  to  discover  that  this  is  bread  pud¬ 
ding,  bind  him  over  to  silence. 

Bananas  are  so  cheap  this  year  that  all 
should  be  able  to  use  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  For  the  many  who  do  not  like 
them  cooked  there  are  several  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  them  at  the  table  that  make  them  a 
very  delightful,  as  well  as  nutritious  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  meal. 


gftijscelliwwusi  gUrmiSing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  — L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
H.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

W.  BAKER  S  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
i.  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

ore  used  in  its  preparation.  It  baa  m or. 
than  three  time*  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cnp.  It  i» 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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fbp  SADIE  S’  HOAE 
1  ““JOURNAL 


Has  a  circulation  of  nearly 
half  a  million  copies  each 
issue.  We  want  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  million  families, 
and, 


^  iSGir^As  an  inducement  to  you  to  send  for  copies,  we 

^  offer  for  30  days  from  the  date  of  this  paper  (this  ad- 

vertisement  appears  but  once)  to  mail  to  any  address 

^  A  Copy  of  each  of  the  Last  Two  Issues 

vy 

|j  On  Receipt  of  only  10  Cents 

IN  SILVER  OR  STAMPS. 

{Regular  Price  on  the  News-stands,  10c.  per  Copy.') 
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A 1  SO  our  handsomely  Illustrated  Premium  Catalogue,  showing  over 
rviou  a  thousand  articles  which  can  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  or  for 
part  work  and  a  small  part  of  money.  Also  including  “  Hints 
for  Artistic  Needlework ,”  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ramsey  —  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated;  and  “Designs  for  Needlework.' from  the 
Kensington  Art  School,”  by  Jane  S.  Clarke,  of  London. 

'p^=’ALL  of  the  above  mailed  for  10  cents  if  ordered  at  once.  This  offer  posi¬ 
tively  withdrawn  30  days  from  date  of  this  paper. 


'THE  last  two  issues  of  the  JOURNAL  contain  some  specially  strong 
features,  including  “  My  First  Sermon,”  by  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  ; 
an  interesting  article  on  “  Promiscuous  Bathing;  ”  Gaities  of  Newport;  “A 
Country  Courtship,” — a  full-page,  handsomely-illustrated  poem. 

Illustrated  stories  and  articles  in  these  issues  by 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 

Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Jenny  June, 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Frances  E.  Willard, 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  Kate  Upson  Clark, 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Maud  Howe, 

Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott,  Julian  Hawthorne, 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie. 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Twenty-eight  pages  in  handsome  cover, 
filled  with  original  matter  for  the 
JOURNAL,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  finest  cuts,  drawn  expressly 
for  the  JOURNAL  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  Handsomest  periodical  ever  Is¬ 
sued  for  ladles  and  the  family. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 

There  is  no  Genius  like  Hard  Work. 

The  fir3t  of  our  series  of  Fair  Numbers 
will  be  issued  next  week.  Just  before 
starting  with  its  wife  on  the  fair  circuit, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  occasion  to  repeat  that 
it  hopes  to  meet  all  the  folks  and  to  make 
a  good  many  new  friends.  Our  family  is 
not  large  enough  yet  to  suit  us.  If  all  our 
folks  will  only  give  us  the  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  to  their  neighbors  and  friends  we  will 
try  to  increase  the  family.  We  are  all 
ready  to  pay  our  way  and  we  will  pay  for 
introductions  too.  That  is  to  say,  we  will 
pay  reliable  men  good  wages  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  The  American  Garden.  We  can  also 
help  those  who  have  something  to  sell,  as 
we  are  ready  to  take  their  business  cards 
along  in  our  trunk  and  hand  them  out  to 
those  we  meet.  Remember,  we  are  going 
to  the  fairs  to  make  a  business  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  best  farmers  in  the 
country.  Agents  and  advertisers  take 
notice. 

ACCORDING  TO  PROMISE. 

Two  years  ago  we  promised  to  distribute 
among  our  readers  certain  varieties  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wheats  as  soon  as  the  supply 
should  enable  us  so  to  do.  It  may  now  be 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all 
applications  received  before  September  15, 
inclosing  two  two  cent  stamps.  The  var¬ 
ieties  have  been  named  as  follows  : 

Willits. — This  is  a  rye  wheat  hybrid, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  every  way. 
The  heads  are  beardless,  inclined  to  club- 
shape,  white  chaff,  medium-sized  amber 
kernels — four  to  a  breast.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  rye. 

Roberts. — This  is  also  a  rye-wheat  hy¬ 
brid  by  parentage,  though  resembling 
wheat  in  all  essential  respects.  The  heads 
are  bearded,  tne  kernels  large  and  of  amber 
color — three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast.  It 
is  very  early.  The  stems  are  tall  and  strong. 

Stewart. — This  is  a  pure  wheat  cross. 
It  is  late  in  maturing.  Heads  very  long, 
averaging  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a 
side,  heavily  bearded — three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  of  medium  size  and  amber 
color.  Stems  tall  and  strong. 

Bailey. — A  pure  wheat  cross.  Early. 
Heads  average  three  inches,  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  seven  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
beardless.  Generally  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  medium  to  small  in  size,  hard  and 
of  an  amber  color. 

Beal. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to 
mature.  Stems  pink.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches,  breasts  crowded,  often  10  to  a 
side;  chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily 
bearded — four  grains  to  a  breast,  fair  size, 
amber  color. 

Johhson. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium 
to  mature.  Heads  average  nearly  four 
inches,  eight  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
heavily  bearded,  three  to  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  of  fair  size,  and  bright  amber  color; 
hard. 

A  REQUEST. 

We  have  to  request  that  all  applicants 
will  prepare  a  plot  six-fortieths  (3-20)  of  an 
acre  in  area.  Divide  this  into  six  plots, 
each  one  83  feet  square,  or  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre.  Make  the  drills  a  foot  apart  and 
plant  a  single  seed  every  foot  in  the  drill,  an 
inch  deep  as  nearly  as  may  be.  So  soon,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  as  the  soil  is  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear,  mulch  the  plots  with 
an  inch  of  well-iotted  horse  or  farm 
manure. 

INASMUCH 

as  it  is  desirable  that  the  real  value  of  these 
wheats  should  be  made  known  to  the 
wheat-growing  public  as  early  as  practi¬ 
cable,  it  is  first  of  all  important  that  they 
should  be  tried  in  every  portion  of  the 
country  adapted  to  winter-wheat  culture, 
and  second,  that  our  readers  should  report 


to  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  summer,  the  yields 
of  the  six  different  hinds  and  their  com¬ 
parative  merits  as  nearly  as  may  he. 

EACH  VARIETY. 

will  be  put  up  in  a  small  envelope  with  the 
name  printed  thereon,  and  theentire  collec¬ 
tion,  under  the  cover  of  a  strong  envelope, 
will  be  mailed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  every 
applicant  who  incloses  two  two-cent  stamps. 


FOR  INTRODUCTION  ONLY. 

We  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y., 
or  The  American  Garden 
from  receipt  of  order  to 
January  1,  1891,  to  any  new 
subscriber  for  75  cents,  as  a 
means  of  introduction  to 
new  readers. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  Queen  of  England  is  a  breeder  of 
Dorset  horned  sheep. 

Jersey  Cattle  are  to  be  well  taken 
care  of  at  the  Connecticut  State  Fair  this 
year. 

A  Dairy  School  will  be  held  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  on  September 
2,  3,  4  and  5.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
churning,  butter  making,  treatment  and 
care  of  milk  and  cream  and  milk  testing, 

Mr.  John  W.  Akin  of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  will 
arrive  at  Elmwood  Stock  Farm  about  Aug. 
20,  with  a  new  importation  of  French  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares.  Mr.  Akin  was  one  of  the 
earliest  buyers  in  France  this  year,  and  has 
the  finest  selection  of  these  grand  horses  he 
has  ever  imported. 

Sheep  and  The  Hessian  Fly.— The 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  its  latest  bulletin  :  “Pasturing 
with  sheep  in  autumn  can  evidently  be  of 
service  only  when  carried  on  before  the 
eggs  hatch,  as  after  that  the  maggot  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Pastur¬ 
ing  in  spring,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  after 
the  eggs  of  the  summer  brood  have  been 
laid,  as  spring  pasturing  cannot  either  des¬ 
troy  the  flaxseed  in  the  wheat  or  the  adult 
fly.”  Who  has  ever  tried  this  ? 

A  Milking  Hereford.— The  Live  Stock 
Indicator  says  that  they  are  milking  a 
Hereford  cow  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  that  gives  56  pounds  of  milk  each 
day.  She  has  to  be  milked  three  times  a 
day.  News  of  this  kind  is  a  terrible  slap  to 
those  breeders  who  declare  that  beef  and 
milk  qualities  do  not  go  together.  For  the 
information  of  this  class,  it  is  stated  that 
this  fine  Hereford  cow  is  a  perfect  model  of 
a  beef  type,  with  a  wealth  of  flesh  on  her 
back,  and  though  she  has  no  feed  except 
good  pasture,  yet  her  form  is  such  that  she 
would  place  many  fat-stock  show  steers  ir 
the  shade. 

C.  E.  Morrison  of  Londonderry,  Pa., 
says  in  his  circular  "  Never  before,  since 
I  made  Chester  Whites  a  specialty,  have  I 
been  so  well  fixed  to  supply  my  customers 
with  stock  as  now.  I  give  my  entire  time 
and  attention  to  my  hogs  and  customers, 
and  it  is  an  honest  fact  that  I  have  never  had 
enough  hogs  to  supply  my  trade.  In  select¬ 
ing  my  herd  I  have  tried  to  get  a  hog  to  suit 
and  please  all.  My  type  is  as  follows  : 
short,  heavy  nose,  dished  face, wide  between 
eyes  and  ears,  ears  drooping,  wide  across 
loin,  heavy  hams,  a  short,  strong  leg.  I 

ay  considerable  attention  to  head  and 

ams,  for  the  head  is  the  first  part  you  look 
at,  and  every  person  wants  it  perfect:  then, 
the  ham  is  the  best  meat  and  sells  for  most 
money  in  the  market.” 

Texas  Screw  Worm.— The  Veterinarian 
of  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  M.  Fran¬ 
cis,  M.  D.,  contributes  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  a  dangerous  pest :  “  The 
name  *  screw  worm  ’  is  applied  to  the  larva 
of  a  dipterous  insect  (Lucilia  macellaria) 
when  parasitic  on  man  or  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  The  fly  is  abundant  here  in  Texas 
during  the  summer  months,  and  loses  very 
few  opportunities  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  all 
sores,  wounds,  or  even  in  the  natural  open¬ 
ings  of  men  or  animals.  The  eggs  hatch 
into  larvae  or  ‘worms’  that  at  once  begin 
feeding  on  the  animal  tissues,  causing  open 
sores  that  are  constantly  bleeding.  As  a 
rule,  we  find  the  worms  in  wounds  such  as 
from  horn  thrusts,  barb-wire  injuries,  cas¬ 
tration,  branding,  spaying,  and  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  ticks  turgid  with  blood.  The  writer 
has  also  seen  them  in  the  vulvas  of  mares 
and  cows,  especially  after  giving  birth  to 
young;  in  the  mouths  of  calves,  causing 
the  teeth  to  fall  out;  in  the  navels  of  young 


calves, and  even  In  the  stomachs  (rumens)  of 
calves.  In  about  a  week  the  worms  reach 
maturity,  fall  out  of  the  wounds  into  the 

f round,  and  there  pass  their  pupa  stage 
atching  out  as  flies  in  from  nine  to  12 
days.  There  are  usually  deposits  of  fresh 
eggs  about  the  edges  of  sores,  and  these 
hatch,  furnishing  a  constant  supply  of 
young  larvae.  The  sores  are  sometimes  very 
extensive,  and  sometimes  involve  some 
vital  structure,  with  painful  results.  The 
treatment  varies  with  circumstances.  Cat¬ 
tle  with  their  rough  tongues  seem  to  lick 
the  worms  out  if  the  sores  are  accessible. 
Hogs  usually  care  for  themselves  if  they 
have  access  to  a  mud  hole.  Stockmen 
usually  destroy  the  worms  with  cresylic 
ointment,  calomel,  or  chloroform,  and 
daub  the  sores  with  tar  to  ward  off  the  fly.” 

Questions  for  Dairymen.— The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Columbian  Dairy  Association 
issues  a  circular  to  the  dairymen  of  the 
country.  They  are  requested  to  send  him 
answers  to  the  following  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  H.  Morrison,  Madison,  Wis. :  1. 
Do  you  think  it  practical  to  continue  the 
exhibition  of  dairy  cattle  during  the  entire 
six  months  of  the  fair  ?  2.  Should  exhibits 
of  dairy  stock  be  unlimited  as  to  number 
and  quality,  or  restricted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  ?  3.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate 

of  the  dairy  cattle,  either  by  cattle  clubs  or 
individuals,  that  will  probably  be  exhib¬ 
ited?  4.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  to  exhibit  such  cattle  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  general  dairy  exhibit 
rather  than  with  the  general  live  stock  ex¬ 
hibit  ?  5.  Will  you  give  me  your  judg¬ 

ment  as  to  the  best  method  of  exhibiting 
dairy  cattle  ?  6.  Shall  we  have  a  working 
dairy  during  the  entire  fair  ?  ” 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  send  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note :  “  Mi’.  Powell,  of  our  firm, 
who  has  been  spending  the  last  few  months 
in  Europe,  after  visiting  England,  France 
and  Germany,  to  study  the  various  breeds 
of  coach  horses,  selected  12  young  stallions 
and  a  few  mares  of  the  French  Coach 
breed,  which  have  arrived  in  very  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  are  decidedly  a  choice  lot.  His 
long  and  extensive  experience  with  road 
and  coach  horses  especially  qualified  him 
to  select  such  as  are  required  by  the  best 
breeders  of  this  country.  It  is  seldom  that 
such  a  uniformly  choice  lot  can  be  seen. 
All  are  bays  and  browns,  of  large  size,  fine 
quality,  and  unusually  stylish  and  with 
superior  action.  This  makes  our  stock  of 
Clydesdales,  Percherons,  Coachers  and 
standard-bred  trotters  very  complete,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  any  of 
these  breeds  with  the  best  specimens  and 
at  prices  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
purchaser.” 

Good  Demand  for  Herefords.— Thomas 
J.  Higgins,  of  Council  Grove,  Kansas, 
writes,  regarding  his  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle :  “  Trade  with  the  ranchmen  this 
season  has  been  greater  than  it  has  been 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years ;  in  fact  I 
have  sold  all  my  bull  calves  over  eight 
months  old.  The  demand  has  been  so  good 
for  Hereford  bulls  that  a  number  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  young  bull  calves,  so  that  they  will 
be  sure  of  them  another  season.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  half  enough  Hereford  bulls 
this  season  to  fill  the  orders.  I  have  a 
large  trade  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Cattlemen  from  the  latter  buy 
calves  six  to  eight  months  old,  as  at  such 
age  they  acclimate  better  than  when  older. 
New  Mexico  wants  15  to  18-month -old  bulls. 
Nearly  all  are  buying  pure  bred  bulls,  as 
they  see  the  difference  in  the  calves  of  these 
and  of  grade  bulls.  I  look  fur  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  pure  bred  bulls  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  now  I  am  having  some  inquiries 
for  heifers.  It  looks  to  me  that  from  now 
on  the  ranchman  is  going  to  make  more 
money  than  he  has  had  for  some  years  past.  < 
Everything  is  pointing  to  a  bright  future. 

I  have  orders  for  two  car-loads  which  I  can¬ 
not  fill. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

There  is  reduction  in  condition  of  all 
cereals,  as  reported  by  the  Statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of 
August  is  from  93.1  to  73.3  in  corn  ;  from 
94.4  to  83.2  in  spring  wheat;  from  81.6  to 
70.1  in  oats;  from  88.3  to  82.8  in  barley. 
Condition  of  buckwheat  is  90.1,  and  of 
spring  rye,  86.8.  Condition  of  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  is  reduced  from  91.7  to  77.4. 

A  fall  of  20  points  indicates  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  the  corn  crop  within  30 
days.  The  cause  is  the  abnormally  high 
temperature  of  the  central  maize  districts, 
with  insufficiency  of  rainfall.  The  returns 
of  drought,  which  cover  a  broad  area,  and 
the  severity  of  effects  produced,  are  more 
general  and  depressing  than  the  signal- 
service  record  of  temperature  appears  to 
indicate.  One  factor  in  the  blighting  of 
vegetation  is  evidently  the  hot  winds  that 
have  scorched  the  lower  basin  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
change  from  drought  to  daily  saturation 
by  repeated  and  heavy  showers  has  been 
too  sudden  and  extreme  in  those  regions 
where  drought  has  been  relieved  by  seasons 
of  moisture.  The  crop  is  late  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  will  require  a  long, 
warm  season  to  mature  it.  In  the  Middle 
States  the  high  temperature  has  advanced 
growth  in  the  northern  distiicts,  and  in 
the  more  southern  there  has  been  some  in¬ 
jury  from  drought.  The  South  Atlantic 
States  report  local  droughts,  with  subse¬ 
quent  rains  and  comparatively  good  though 
somewhat  reduced  condition  of  corn.  Some 
counties  in  Mississippi  have  suffered  ma¬ 
terially  from  absence  of  seasonable  rnois- 
(i Continued  on  next  page.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Ciruclarand  Information  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Dr.  A.  LIAUT  IRD,  V.  M.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Tnen  send  fora  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Perclieron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

S\  RACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


C  ITT/ AT  /  'ITT'  J*rsey  Cattle,  Shropshire 
^  ll'^lv  l  j  gbeep,  Chester  White 
Swine,  Beagle  Dogs  — 
bred  from  grand  modi. 
A  No.  1  in  all  respects.  I 
can  please  you. 

C.  E.  MORRISON, 
Londonderry,  Pa 


PURE  BRED 

Suffolk  Down  Sheep. 

Three  Buck  Lambs,  and  two  yearling  Bucks  (im¬ 
ported)  for  sale.  Read  article  in  Rural  of  June  7. 
Price,  $S0  to  $40  each.  Will  show  at  State  Fair. 

M.  B.  STREETER,  113  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


SHEEP  SHROPSHIRE,’  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1.  2  aud  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 


YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSKY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  ini 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scoten 
Collie  Bitches,  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  ouce  for 
prices.  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep. 

Some  very  tine  Buck  Lambs  and  three  imported 
yearling  Bucks;  also  a  few  Ewes  lor  sale.  Purely 
llock  book  bred.  Price,  $15  to  $40  each. 

S.  S.  STREETER,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS,  Chesters. Berkshlres,  Polamis.  Fox  Hounds, 
Reagles,  Collies,  Setters  W.  GIRRONS  <4  CO., 
W est  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


JASON  ELLABS,  BOOKWALTER.  OHTO,  has 
for  sale  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  South¬ 
down  Sheep  that  are  tlrst-class.  Reasonable  prices. 


YOUNG  8MALL  AND  MEDIUM 
V^JJLvTJLVdJL  YORKSHIRE  PIGS  at  reduced 
prices  to  make  room.  Address  W.  E.  PENDLETON, 
Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 


WOMAN’S  WORDS 

ABOUT  THE 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Here  are  five  sample  sentences  from  huu- 
dreds  of  recent  letters  written  by  women  in 
renewing  their  subscriptions  to  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Union: 

*•  It  is  our  llreside  companion.  I  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  it  ’—Mrs.  Portia — ,  Buffalo. 

“Its  articles  are  pervaded  by  a  catholic  spirit  aud 
sound  common-sense  that  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
refreshing.”— Frances  G.,  Portland  Me. 

“  I  would  rather  have  two  meals  per  diem  and  The 
Christian  Union  than  three  meals  a  day  with¬ 
out  it  "-Sarah  B.  C - ,  San  Francisco. 

"As  long  as  I  can  see  or  hear,  I  hope  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  food,  and  the 
literary  pleasure,  it  brings  me  weekly.”— Lucy 
A.  P - ,  Albany. 

"We  enjoy  the  paper  exceedingly,  and  afterwards 
send  it  on  to  California,  where  it  is  read  by  sev 
eral  other  families  when  we  are  through  with 
it.”— Delia  W.  L— — ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TO  INTRODUCE 

The  Christian  Union  to  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  we  offer  to  send  it 
to  any  new  subscriber  from  now  until  New 
Year’s  Day,  1891,  together  with  the  illus¬ 
trated  Outing  aud  College  Numbers,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  The  Christian 
Union  is  a  progressive,  independent,  enter¬ 
taining  Family  Paper,  which  presents  “the 
bright  side  of  life.”  Editors:  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Sub¬ 
scription  Price,  $3.00  a  year. 

Address  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

SO  La  Fayette  Place,  New  York. 
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ture.  In  Louisiana  the  crop  is  in  high 
condition,  though»somewhat  late  in  the 
overflowed  districts.  In  Texas  the  crop  is 
now  matured,  and  is  good,  except  in  the 
area  that  has  suffered  most  from  drought. 
Late-planted  corn  in  Arkansas  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  drought  of  the  last 
three  weeks  in  July.  In  western  and 
southwestern  Kentucky  the  crop  has  been 
severely  scorched,  while  the  rains  since  the 
23d  of  July  have  materially  relieved  the 
fields  of  the  central  and  eastern  districts. 
In  Ohio  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
State.  The  southern  division  of  the  coun- 
ties  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  have  likewise 
received  greater  damage  than  the  northern. 
Condition  is  less  reduced  in  Missouri.  In 
Kansas  the  severity  of  the  drought  has 
culminated.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are  nearly 
in  the  status  of  the  Ohio  Valley, while  Min¬ 
nesota  makes  the  highest  average  of  all  the 
States.  Wisconsin  suffers  slightly,  and 
Michigan  still  more,  from  drought. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  reduction 
m  the  condition  of  spring  wheat,  amount¬ 
ing  to  fully  11  points.  It  is  less  in  the 
Dakotas  than  in  the  other  spring-wheat 
districts.  The  average  of  condition  is  80  in 
Wisconsin,  80  in  Minnesota,  87  in  Iowa,  71 
in  Nebraska,  and  88  in  the  Dakotas.  The 
latter  is  a  decline  of  seven  points,  owing  to 
hot  southern  winds,  which  affected  the 
late-sown  more  than  the  early. 

The  failure  of  the  oat  crop  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  was  due  to  the  wet  spring  and 
late  planting  in  the  North,  and  in  the 
South  to  the  freezing  of  winter  oats  in 
March.  1  he  aphis  became  a  destructive 
pest,  followed  by  rust  or  blight.  This  in¬ 
sect  was  also  destructive  in  the  West,  and 
was  ably  abetted  in  certain  districts  Dy  the 
chinch  bug.  To  cap  the  climax  of  disaster 
in  the  Central  West,  drought  appeared  in 
the  critical  period  of  ripening. 

The  preliminary  returns  of  acreage  show 
a  small  increase  in  the  area  devoted  to 
buckwheat,  the  principal  increment  being 
shown  in  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  it  has  to 
some  extent  occupied  an  area  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  other  crops.  Tne  first  return  of 
condition  is  very  low  for  the  entire  breadth, 
the  general  average  being  only  90.1.  Aver¬ 
ages  in  States  of  principal  production  are  : 
hew  York,  89;  Pennsylvania,  92;  Michi¬ 
gan,  86;  Wisconsin,  95,  and  Iowa,  86. 

A  8  in  the  case  of  other  cereals,  barley 
shows  lowered  condition,  the  present  aver¬ 
age  being  a  little  more  than  five  points  be¬ 
low  that  of  last  month.  The  decline  has 
been  heaviest  in  portions  of  the  northwest 
and  in  Kansas,  where  the  severe  drought 
greatly  injured  the  crop.  In  Wisconsin 
and  California,  where  some  40  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  is  grown,  there  is  little  change 
since  July  1. 

The  condition  of  potatoes  is  always  high¬ 
est  in  the  earliest  reports,  declining  as  the 
season  advances.  The  July  report  this  year, 
the  first  of  the  year,  was  91.7,  which  was 
low  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The 
present  return  shows  greatly  impaired  con- 
tion  resulting  from  unfavorable  meteoro¬ 
logical  influences.  Drought  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  has  been  severe  over  large 
areas,  and  State  averages  are  very  low.  In 
some  districts  alternations  of  excessive 
rainfall  and  parching  drought  have  been 
experienced,  and  the  good  prospect  of  a 
month  ago  is  succeeded  by  depressing  re¬ 
turns.  The  decline  in  condition  in  some  of 
the  States  of  large  production  is  very 
heavy.  Kentucky  returns  only  50,  a  fail¬ 
ing  off  of  37  points  during  the  month  of 
J uly  ;  Ohio,  56,  a  loss  of  32  points ;  Illinois, 
39,  a  loss  of  50  points  ;  Missouri,  53,  aLss  of 
32  points ;  Iowa,  75,  a  loss  of  21  points  ; 
Kansas,  55,  a  loss  of  26  points,  and  Nebraska, 
50,  a  loss  of  35  points.  The  general  aver¬ 
age  for  the  whole  country  is  77.4,  which  is 
14.3  points  lower  than  in  July,  and  is  much 
the  lowest  August  condition  ever  reported 
by  the  Department.  The  only  year  ap¬ 
proaching  it  was  1887,  when  the  August  re¬ 
turn  was  80.8,  and  the  final  yield  per  acre 
only  about  57  bushels. 

The  prospect  for  apples  and  peaches  is 
poorer  tcau  a  month  ago.  The  intimation 
in  previous  reports  that  the  condition  in 
hew  England  and  along  our  northern  ter- 
ritoiy,  reported  high  in  early  returns, 
would  decline  as  the  season  advanced,  has 
been  correct.  The  averages  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  are  now  low,  and  the  only  district 
promising  crops  of  fair  proportions  is  the 
Pacific  Coast,  where  the  good  prospect  of 
the  early  season  has  been  maintained. 

Canadian  Statistics.— The  official  year 
book  of  Canada  lor  1889,  shows  that  the 
area  of  that  country,  by  latest  estimates,  is 
3,519,000  square  miles,  making  it  nearly  as 
large  in  extent  of  territory  as  this  country 
A  large  proportion,  however,  lies  in  a  cold, 
inhospitable  climate,  not  suited  lor  habita¬ 
tion  of  civilized  man.  It  is  essentially  an 
agricultural  country,  56  per  cent,  of  those 
engaged  in  industry  being  agriculturists, 
ho  official  statistics  of  crop  production  for 
the  whole  Dominion  are  collected,  but  it 
appears  that  the  annual  wheat  crop  is  from 
35,000,000  to  40,00u,000  bushels,  and  of  barley 
about  28,000,000  bushels.  In  1888  the  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  was  estimated  at  1,099,279  and 
cattle  3,791,908.  A  large  portion  of  the  bar¬ 
ley  crop  is  exported,  practically  the  whole 
shipment  coming  to  the  United  States.  In 
1889  the  total  export  amounted  to  9,948,207 
bushels,  of  which  this  country  took  9,934,- 
501,  and  the  proportions  are  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year. 

Indian  \V heat  Crop. — The  government 
of  India  has  just  Issued  its  final  report 
upon  the  wheat  crop  of  1889— ’90.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  acreage  amounted  to 
^4,983,100  acres,  and  the  product  to  6,303,900 
tons,  or  235,345,600  bushels  of  60  pounds. 

1  he  acreage  was  smaller  than  for  several 
years,  and  the  crop  the  smallest  reported 
since  statistics  of  production  have  been  reg¬ 
ularly  collected. 

Foreign  Reports.— The  latest  foreign 
advices  from  Europe  indicate  some  im- 
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Erovement  in  the  wheat  crop.  There  has 
een  an  unusual  season  of  sunshine  in 
Great  Britain,  since  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
17th  and  18th  of  July,  and  a  high  night 
temperature.  The  weather  has  also  been 
better  in  France,  though  it  came  too  late 
to  help  the  grain  that  was  laid  before  mid¬ 
summer.  There  has  been  much  cool  and 
rainy  weather  of  late  in  Germany,  inter¬ 
fering  with  harvesting.  The  tone  of  ad¬ 
vices  from  Vienna  is  favorable  for  a  fair 
harvest  in  Austria.  A  Berlin  telegram 
claims  from  recent  information  that  the 
Russian  harvest  will  be  better  than  has 
been  expected  hitherto. 


The  standard  American  fruit,  apples, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  miserable  failure  this  year. 
There  is  said  to  be  but  a  half  crop  in  the 
noted  apple  section  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
still  smaller  proportion  through  Canada 
and  along  the  Lakes.  In  Maine  and  limited 
sections  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
there  is  a  fair  yield  of  apples,  it  being  best 
m  Maine.  Throughout  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  interior  States  generally,  the 
promise  of  winter  fruit  is  worse  than  ever 
before  known.  The  apple  belt  of  Western 
New  York,  along  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
which  in  good  seasons  ships  more  than  one 
million  barrels  to  New  York  and  foreign 
markets,  has  almost  no  crop  whatever  this 
year.  Many  farmers  will  not  have  enough 
for  home  use.  Michigan  has  a  very  light 
crop,  some  localities  and  some  varieties 
yielding  fairly  well.  Two  or  three  counties 
in  Pennsylvania  report  good  yields.  Quite 
an  area  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of  Kansas  City  seems  to 
have  a  heavy  crop  of  winter  fruit  of  fine 
quality,  but  Eastern  buyers  are  already 
securing  it  at  good  prices.  The  prospect  is 
that  good  fruit  will  bring  the  hignest  prices 
known  in  years.  Summer  and  fall  apples 
are  also  scarce  and  bring  good  prices.  A 
report  reaches  us  that  §4  have  already  been 
bid  for  one  lot  of  apples  in  Vermont. 
Probably  but  few  apples  will  be  exported 
this  year. 

Peaches  are  practically  a  failure  except 
in  California  and  some  few  favored  locali¬ 
ties. 

Pears,  plums  and  quinces  are  far  below 
an  average  crop  and  prices  are  high.  Good 
Bartlett  Pears  have  sold  for  §10  per  barrel 
in  this  market. 

Grapes  appear  to  be  a  heavy  crop  except 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  where  black  rot  prevails.  Prices  will 
be  high,  however. 

A  CROP  report  issued  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  says  that  the  hay  crop,  scarcely 
reaching  the  average  in  most  localities,  is 
satisfactory.  Wheat  is  doing  well.  Barley 
is  a  successful  crop.  Oats  are  suffering 
from  the  red-leaf  blight  and  attacks  of  the 
green  fly,  so  that  a  poor  crop  is  expected. 

Red  River  advices  say  tnat  wheat  will 
not  average  there  more  than  seven  to  10 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  new  feature  in  the  New  York  market 
is  the  sale  at  auction  of  20  car-loads  oi  Mis¬ 
souri  water-meions.  They  were  to  have 
been  sold  to-day,  but  on  account  of  delay, 
the  sale  was  postponed  till  Monday.  They 
will  be  sold  by  Mr.  Goodseli.  Gradually 
the  auction  system  is  extending  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  products  with  equal  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  supply  of  domestic  beans  is  so  small 
in  this  market  that  there  is  practically  no 
trading  in  them.  Foreign  brands  are  the 
ones  most  dealt  in.  Orders  from  the  West 
have  been  received  here. 

A  report  from  South  Dakota  places  the 
condition  of  wheat  there  at  64. 

One  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of 
Michigan  says  tnat  the  failure  oi  peaches, 
apples  and  pears  has  not  been  so  disastrous 
in  25  years.  The  people  of  the  fruit  belt 
will  suffer  financially  to  a  serious  extent. 


Bkkcham's  Pills  cure  Bilious  aud  Nervous  Ills. 


AGRICULTURAL  .NEWS. 

Saturday.  August  16,  1390. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  for  tne  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Science,  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
August  18th  and  19th,  1890.  An  interesting 
programme  is  presented.  Wm.  R.  Lazenby, 
Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Grange  picnic  at  Mount  Gretna,  Pa., 
opens  to-day.  Large  quantities  of  ma¬ 
chinery  have  arrived  and  exhibitors  are  in 
force  from  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Two  thousand  tents  covering  400, UOO  square 
feet  of  ground  have  been  erected. 

Extensive  prairie  fires  have  destroyed 
much  timber  and  pasture  south  of  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

The  report  comes  from  Michigan  that  the 
farmers  of  Huron  County  are  in  actual  des¬ 
titution,  owing  to  the  total  destruction  of 
their  crops  by  hail.  They  have  asked  aid 
from  the  public. 

A  curious  state  of  affairs  exists  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  around  Sueibyvilie, 
lnd.  An  explosion  of  natural  gas  occurred 
several  days  since,  and  now  the  soil  lor 
miles  is  impregnated  with  the  gas  in  such 
volume  that  by  piercing  the  ground  witn  a 
stick  sufficient  may  be  secured  to  produce 
quite  an  illumination.  Wells  have  been 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  and  great  appre¬ 
hension  is  felt  lest  there  may  be  injury  to 
the  growing  crops. 

A  South  Carolina  lady  who  cultivates 
silk  worms  and  sends  her  cocoons  to  this 
city  it  is  said  has  recently  discovered  that 
the  ramie  plant  is  equal  to  the  mulberry 
for  feeding  purposes.  She  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  tne  cocoons  of  the  worms  fed 
exclusively  upon  the  ramie  leaves  are  not 
only  larger,  but  the  silk  is  finer.  The  ex¬ 
traordinarily  warm  winter  caused  the  eggs 
to  hatch  before  the  foliage  usually  given 
them  to  eat  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be 
gathered.  In  this  dilemma  the  lady  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  until  she  noticed  that  the 


ramie  leaves  were  putting  forth.  Gather¬ 
ing  some  of  them  she  found  the  worms  took 
to  them  ravenously. 


THREE  HARVEST  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Burlington  Route,  C.,B.  &  Q.  R.  R., 
will  sell  on  Tuesdays,  September  9th  and 
23d,  and  October  14th,  Harvest  Excursion 
Tickets  at  Half  Hates  to  points  in  the 
Farming  Regions  of  the  West,  Southwest 
and  Northwest.  Limit  30  days.  For  circu¬ 
lar  giving  details  concerning  tickets,  rates, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  and  for  descriptive 
land  folder,  call  on  your  ticket  agent,  or 
address  P.  S.  Eustis,  Gen’l  Pass,  and  Ticket 
Agent,  Chicago,  Ill. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Saturday,  August  16,  1890 

Beans— Marrows— New,  82  95@$3  CO;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  25 ;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $4@$4  10;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4U®$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  82  00® 
82  10 ;  Green  Peas,  $1  05@8 !  10. 

BcTTKB-New  —  Elgin,  best,  20c;  Western,  besi 
19@19>^c;  do  prime,  15®17c ;  do  good,  13®15-  do  poor 
U®  12;  State.  Dairy,  half-flrklns,  tubs,  best,  18®1856c:  do 
prime,  15®  17;  do  fine,  13®  14;  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  14®15c- 
do  good,  ll®18c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
12@14;  do  One,  10®11;  Western  dairy,  line,  10®l2c: 
do  fair  9®  956c;  do  poor,  6@7c;  do  factory,  fresh,  best 
ll)56@1156c,  00  prime.  956@l0e;  do  good.  7®9,  do  poor,  5 
@656c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  756®79*c:  fancy  colored.  74f@ 
8c.;  fair.  5J^®6HiC  ;  light  skims,  456®556e;  skims,  15*® 
2!4c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  556® 556c. 

EQG8.-Near.by,  fresn.  19J-6®20c  ;  Canadian.  175a® 
1956c.;  Southern,  165a®1756c:  Western,  best,  18®  19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.  Der  bbl.  $1  50®$4  50 ;  Lem 
ons,  per  box,  $150®$!  75;  Huckleberries,  7®  14c;  Black' 
berries,  14®16c  ;  Peaches,  $2®$3  no  per  basket ;  Water¬ 
melons,  Florida,  810@*20  per  100  ;  Musk-melons,  81  00 
®$4  per  bbl.  Le  Conte  Pears,|3  50ia$5  per  bbl.  Scooter, 
do.  $3  50(0.84  50 ;  Sugar,  do,  83  60®  $4 ;  Bartlett,  do,  $6® 
*10.  Southern  Grapes,  S0@90c.  per  basket.  Plums, 
30® 60c.  per  basket. 

Domestic  DRiED-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  9@H56e.; 
do  choice,  new.  18®145sc;  prime,  ll®12c;  sliced,  new, 

;  do  old, 3^@3^c;  Chopped,  4<$4£gc;  Cores  and 
skins,  l&@2c.  Cherries,  new,  23<®25c ;  do,  old,  8<&loc 
Raspberries,  28®30c;  Blackberries.  6H®7>4c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  20425c,  dodo,  unpeel¬ 
ed,  7@10c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  13®20c ; 
go  do  do,  uupeeled,  7&9!4c;  do  do,  sundried,  8® lie. 
Huckleberries,  new,  8®l0c.  Plums,  new,  10312c. 

A^M^r^10ver*  per  aoa*  75  ;  Snipe  do  do, 

A*D  Straw-  -Timothy,  best,  75®85c;  do  good, 
55®boc;  do  medium,  40c®50 ;  Clover,  mixed,  30®4Uc’ 
shipping,  30®40c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75®80c.,  short  rye 
46® 45c,  oat  and  wheat,  S0@35c. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  13® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  IS®  14c;  do  common  to, 
good,  ll®l2c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  11®  16 ;  Squao: 
white,  per  dozen,  8175®$2(J0;  do  dark,  do,  *125; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  22®25c.:  Western,  8® 
2t)c;  i  owls,  near  by,  13®l4c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  1256®14c; 
?(2'vl?„near‘by>  Per  lb-  l^aiSo.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
125s@18e;  roosters,  per  lb,  6®7c  ;  Turkeys,  per  ib,  11® 
13c,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®65c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  5U. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.-  The  most  important  factor  was  nnfavor 
able  crop  reports  from  the  Northwest.  Advices  from 
North  Dakota  were  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a 
premature  ripening  of  the  ero, ,  and  some  scarcity  ol 
fancy  stock  In  several  sections.  Auotner  dispatch 
declared  that  the  south  Dakota  State  Board  rnaue  the 
conultlon  6-4,  considerably  less  than  the  Government 
estimates.  Iu  addition  to  this,  the  cables  were  sirom: 
and  higtier  with  unsettled  weatner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  baa  a  stimulating  effect.  Another 
element  of  strength  was  the  free  seaboard  clearance  s 
"Bradstieet”  reports  a  decrease  of  2u,l)Oo  bushels  for 
the  week  iu  available  stock  east  of  the  Rockies 
Sales— No.  1  Hard,  *1  16>*  atloat ,  Uugraded  spring' 
*i  02  store;  Ungraded  Winter  Red,  9bj*o®$i  utt  ;No  2 
Red,  $1  06>4  afloat ;  do  In  elevator,  quoted  si  on*® 
810496;  No  2  August,  $i  04®«1  ;  do  September 

81O458y.gl  0856.  do  October,  $1  049*®$)  06 ;  doNovein 
ber.  «;  0j5i®*.  06Js  ;  do  December,  «1  uti®8l  O75o  •  do 
January,  8i  0<®sl  03*4  ;  do  May, 81  10®*1  nj*-  ttV  E — 
\\  holly  nominal.  \\  estern.  in  boat  loads,  quoted  at 
63® 64c.;  Canada,  64® 65c.;  Stale,  64® 65c.  BARLEY 
Mali— In  tair  request,  sales  (recently)  40,l00  uushels 
country -made.  Canada,  private  terms,  quoted  so® 
85c.  CoRN .  -  There  were  further  reports  of  ram  in 
the  belt,  and  the  market  continued  ou  tne  downward 
lurn.  Cables  were  devoid  of  spirit,  and  the  eltar- 
ances  snowed  a  decided  failing  off,  botQ  of  wnicn  ad 
ded  to  tne  heaviness.  "Bra. street  ”  reports  a  de¬ 
crease  of  506,uOO  Dushels  In  stocks  east  of  tne  Rockies 
but  this  was  ignored,  sales  Ungraded  Mixed  aud’ 
W  hite,  55®56*,e.;  No.  2  Mixed,  55®oS5ie.  iu  elevator 
5ik®3654C.  afloat;  No.  2  White.  56y4  delivered,  steamer 
Mixed,  quoted,  555»®5356c.  afloat;  No.  2  August,  55c  : 
do  September,  o45g®55‘Hc.;  uo  October,  d.)4k aobWe  • 
do  December,  555s®56c.  OATS.-Ou  the  spot  ruled 
generally  steady,  aud  prices  showed  no  material 
change.  Trading  w  as  more  active  ou  local  account 
sales— No.  3  Mixed,  45c.  elevator;  No.  3  While.  -iTc.  iu 
elevator ,  No.  2  Mixed,  Ice.  elevator,  47®47*-,c.  de¬ 
livered ;  No.  2  White,  48c.  elevator;  49c.  delivered- 
No  i  W  hite,  5Jc  elevator,  Ungraded  Mixed  Western.’ 
44®4ic. ;  W  mte  do, 45®o5e.,  mainly  50®54c.;  No.  2  August 

do  September,  425t®42->4c.;  uo  October 
4254®42$&C.  * 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  The  light  supply  of  cattle  met  with  a 
brisk  demand  at  a  still  furiher  advance  of  15c  over 
Monday’s  prices,  and  i he  yards  were  cleared  earl» 
No  Texans  offered.  Common  to  choice  native  steers 
sold  at  ®4  15® >5  juper  loulbs  ,  and  live  picked  bullocks 
averaging  l,b44  lbs.  brought  $5  45.  The  best  lot  of 
cat  lie  in  the  market  averaged  1.451  lbs.  Buds  sold  at 
$;  I0®.2  lu .  dry  cow  s  at  41  3i)®$2  25  ;  auu  three  State 
Oxen  at  *3  9o.  Dressed  beef  ruled  arm.  choice  native 
steers  sold  jeadiiy  at  The  propheev  ot  warmer 

weather  and  the  dissolution  of  the  striae  presage  tne 
possibility  of  lower  prices. 

MILCH  COW'S  —Receipts  123  head,  about  half  of 
which  were  consigned  to  Long  Island  and  country 
dealers.  The  market  ruled  Arm  at  $49®$o0  per  head 
tor  ordinary  to  choice  milkers. 

CALVES.— Demand  active,  but  at  lower  prices  for 
Grassers,  Buttermilks  and  w  esterns.  while  good  veals 
held  their  own.  crossers  and  Buttermilks  sold  at  55a 
®3Sic.  per  lb  ;  Westerns  at  *3  25®*4  4o  per  100  lbs 
V  cals  at  «3®$1  5o  (few-  cnoice  at  $;  75),  ted  and  mixed 
do  at  *4®$5. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  In  moderate 
supply  and  steady  ;  Lambs  arrived  freely  anti  fell  off 
5*0.  per  lb.,  closing  uull.  Ordinary  to  prime  sheep 
sold  at  4®5>ac.  per  ib.,  few  selected  at  o*®bc.,  and 
culls  at  3c.  Lambs  sold  by  the  straight  car-load  at  6® 
79sc.,  but  a  number  ot  small  lots  brought  ijic.,  aud  a 
few  selected  states  and  Jerseys,  Sc.  Tne  dead  market 
opened  fairly  steady,  but  dressed  lambs  weakened 
and  declined  tully  5*c.  per  lb. 

HOGS.— W eak  at  $4  25®$4  65  per  100  lbs. 


IF  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  In  Plumbing,  Bricklaying.  Car¬ 
pentry,  House  aul  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plasterlug  and  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  189).  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  instruction  in  Plumb¬ 
ing.  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  $35:  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Pd  Inting  on  Decern  b' r  3, 
terms  $40;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,  1891,  terms  $40;  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
$35 ;  in  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  $3=. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular,  Illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholar’s  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


SHORTHAND. 

You  can  earn  @75. OO  per  month  as  a  shorthand 
writer.  Learn  at  home.  Address  S.  A.  MORAN, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  full  particulars,  it  will  pay  you 


Three  Leaders. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  of  the 
Farm,  Garden,  Field,  and  Stable.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1850.  First  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Original  throughout.  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  thought  on  rural  topics. 
Sixteen  pages,  large  quarto.  $2.00  a  year ; 
$1.00  for  six  months. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Rural  Life.  Profusely  illustrated.  About 
one  hundred  pages.  The  foremost,  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  rural  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere.  $2.00  a  year ;  $1.00  for  six 
months. 

The  Rural  MMmg  Co„  Times  Building:,  New  York. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

A  Family  Paper  of  thirty-two  to  forty 
large  quarto  pages,  frequently  illustrated. 
Its  “Outlook”  ably  reviews  the  world’s 
leading  events  each  week.  Its  Home  De¬ 
partment  is  bright  and  helpful.  Its  Con¬ 
tributors  lead  the  world’s  thought.  Its 
Stories  are  popular  and  entertaining.  Its 
Sermons,  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  News  are  for  men  and  women  of 
every  faith.  Lyman  Abbott  and  H.  W. 
Mabie,  Editors.  $3.00  a  year. 

Tie  Clrisiian  Union  Co.,  30  LaPayette  Place,  New  York. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  The  American  Garden 
and  The  Christian  Union  together  for  £5.50. 

Either  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  The  American 
Garden  aud  The  Christian  Union  together  for  £4.00 

TheAmericax  Garden  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
together  for  £3  00. 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE. 


Hfl  HID  STRIW  PRESS. 


— f  ouj  uwici  puruiuie  Lwo-Qorse 

press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  I?  or  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 


J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


Platform  Wagon.  $50, 


For  16  Year, 
h.T.  told  to 

_ _  _ eouutn  at 

’  HOLKsALI  mil  ls,  aarlag  them  tka 
loalsro-  prali.  Skip  aaywken  far  ax. 
uaiaatloa  k.fera  kayiag.  Pa,  fraigkt 
iharje*  Ifaat  aatlafaetary.  Warrutad 
for  8  pian,  84-p**.  Ctia)ar«  ?RSi. 
Addrw.  W.B.  PRATT,  8®a*jr» 
tlkhart.  -  -  Indiana. 


The  Elkhart  Carriage 
Harness  Mfg.  Co. 


Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sueeesiful  where  all  Uemedie.  fall.  SoldbjF.  HISCOX, 
aalf,  S5S  Br’dwaj,  New  fork.  Write  for  book  of  prooft  FKKK. 


$500  REWARD 

will  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  any  scale  company  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent, that  the  Jon  es 

5  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale.  For  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


‘Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


AUGUST. 


Look  out  for  milk  containing 
chemicals.  One  consequence  of 
25.  the  ice  famine  is  that  milkmen 
are  trying  to  keep  the  milk  from  souring 
by  adding  to  it  substances  like  borax  or 
salicylic  acid.  Various  parties  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  trouble  farmers  are  in  to 
put  substances  on  the  market  which  they 
guarantee  will  keep  the  milk  sweet.  So 
they  will,  but  at  what  an  expense  1  The 
State  Dairy  Commissioner  is  advised  by 
Deputy  Attorney- General  Maynard,  that 
those  who  use  these  chemicals  in  milk  are 
guilty  of  a  crime,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  commissioner  may 
also  bring  suit  to  recover  $100  for  each 
violation  of  the  law.  Chemists  tell  us  that 
at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  milk  that  comes 
here  contains  these  “  preservatives.”  Look 
out  that  you  put  yourself  on  the  right  side 
of  the  law.  Somebody  is  going  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  before  this  thing  is  done  with. 
When  the  writer  was  a  small  boy,  he  opened 
a  lemonade  stand  on  a  circus  ground.  Sales 
were  good  until  the  opposition  stand  offered 
“  strawberry  ”  lemonade  of  a  dark  red  color. 
That  caught  the  crowd.  Not  to  be  outdone 
our  “  company  ”  hurried  to  a  drug  store 
and  called  for  “  something  to  make  lemon¬ 
ade  red.”  The  boy  in  the  drug  store  gave 
us  some  substance  which  we  put  in  our 
lemonade  pail.  The  result  was  a  rich- 
colored  mixture  that  sold  faster  than  the 
traditional ' *  hot  cakes.”  Before  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  at  least  a  score  of 
people  on  the  grounds  were  so  sick  that 
they  were  glad  to  lie  down  on  the  grass. 
Nothing  but  our  “  size  and  youth  ”  saved 
us  from  an  indignant  public.  We  still  re¬ 
call  the  manifestation  of  private  indigna¬ 
tion.  Now  the  people  who  are  using 
these  “preservatives”  are  big  enough  and 
old  enough  to  know  better.  If  they  are 
caught  at  it  they  will  be  soundly  punished— 
rightly  too. 

♦ 

»  * 

TllfiSdlV  This  ^  picture  day.  Look  out 
s  *  that  you  do  not  become  too  much 
20.  jn  ]ove  with  a 


A  chair  is  all  very  well  to  sit  in  while  we 
do  certain  kinds  of  hard  work.  There  are 
people,  however,  as  you  know,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  looking  about  for  a  comfortable  seat. 
Sitting  down  and  "resting”  has  become  a 
habit  with  such  folks.  They  usually  growl 
about  “bad  luck”  and  “hard  times.” 
Come,  look  alive,  wake  up— to  use  a  terse 
expression,  “  get  a  move  on  1”  Do  not  let 
your  love  for  a  chair  dwarf  your  ambition 
or  sap  your  energy.  Work,  move,  be  alive, 
get  there !  Earn  the  right  to  sit  in  a  chair 
by  doing  your  full  duty  to  yourself  and  the 
world. 


* 

•  * 


have  before  remarked,  invest  your  money 
at  home !  By  the  way,  four  more  rich  old 
farmers  have  been  swindled  by  that  old- 
time  card  game. 

W 

4  * 

ThurSdllV  Look  out>  Jou  young  people, that 
_  •  you  do  not  make  yourselves 

2o.  ridiculous  during  the  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant  period  just  immed¬ 
iately  before  your  marriage.  Two  young 
people  were  standing  on  a  busy  corner  in 
this  city  last  week.  He  was  holding  her 
hand  and  gazing  at  her  in  a  way  that  was 
calculated  to  draw  a  crowd.  Suddenly  a 
shrill  voice  smote  the  sunny  atmosphere 
that  enveloped  them  and  cried,  “  Say,  Mis¬ 
ter,  you’ve  forgot  something.”  He  turned 
and  looked  the  question  which  he  did  not 
speak.  “  You’ve  forgot  to  put  a  kiss  on  her 
head,”  was  shouted  derisively.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  public  announcement 
of  a  private  desire  was  not  at  all  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  young  folks.  Take  the  moral 
young  man.  Be  sensible  and  dignified. 


Friday 


Look  out  for  your  false  teeth  if 
you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
29.  compelled  to  use  them.  A  Mr. 
Cory,  of  this  city,  went  to  sleep  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  car  near  an  open  window.  Mr.  C.  is 
absent-minded  at  times,  and  has  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  habit  of  coughing  in  his  sleep.  He 
thinks  he  coughed  his  teeth  out  of  his 
mouth;  at  any  rate  when  he  awoke  his 
teeth  were  gone.  He  feels  greatly  grieved 
because  $1.20  spent  in  advertising  has 
failed  to  bring  them  back.  We  may  learn 
two  lessons  from  this.  The  first  is  that  if 
any  of  us  are  obliged  to  go  through  life 
with  such  makeshifts  as  glass  eyes,  false 
teeth,  wax  ears  or  putty  noses,  we  have 
to  take  care  of  them,  or  they  will  only  sub¬ 
ject  us  to  trouble  or  ridicule.  Another 
lesson  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  advertise 
at  all  we  must  go  in  heavily  or  lose  what 
little  we  invest.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
homoeopathic  advertising. 

* 

*  * 

Saturday  Look  out  that  you  do  not  burn 
*  any  corn  for  fuel  this  year.  It 
30.  was  reported  that  Kansas  farm¬ 
ers  did  this  last  year,  though  The  Rural 
has  never  been  able  to  locate  one  man  that 
really  did  burn  good  corn.  There  is  to  be 
a  scarcity  of  the  grain  this  year  and  coal 
will  be  about  500  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
corn  for  fuel.  Look  out  that  you  make  all 
you  can  out  of  your  grain.  The  markets 
are  now  crowded  with  inferior  grades  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  which  are  sent  be¬ 
cause  their  owners  fear  there  is  not  corn 
enough  in  the  country  to  properly  fatten 
them.  Wait  for  your  chance,  you  corn 
farmers.  It  is  coming  as  sure  as  you  live. 
Don’t  burn  your  corn  but  feed  it  to  the  best 
animals  you  can  find.  Let  the  “  animal 
heat  ”  consume  it. 


WPflnP'ida.V  ^ook  out  *or  tramps  who  meet 
*  you  in  lonely  places  and  ask 
27.  for  a  ride.  A  farmer  in  Mich¬ 
igan  on  his  way  home  with  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  load  of  grain,  accommodated 
two  men  with  a  ride.  When  his  team  got 
home  he  was  found  lying  in  the  wagon  box 
“dazed,  and  with  a  broken  jaw.”  The 
men  knocked  him  down  and  robbed  him. 
Look  out  for  fraudulent  failures.  Some 
small  merchants  ha%e  a  trick  of  getting 
what  money  they  can  together  and  then 
“  failing”  so  that  their  friends  and  confed¬ 
erates  will  be  “  well  taken  care  of.”  Don’t 
invest  your  money  with  men  that  you  do 
not  Know  are  thoroughly  honest.  As  we 


old  hen  or  her  young  chicks  will  conform 
themselves  to  the  theories  evolved  out  of 
the  chemical  analysis  of  foods,  figured  on 
the  black  board,  or  formulated  on  the 
balance  ;  and  at  present  the  science  and 
arts  best  adapted  to  the  poultry  breeder, 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  are  those  of  careful 
observation  and  cultivated  judgment.  His 
aim  should  be  to  assist  natural  instincts, 
not  to  thwart  them — to  remove  the  in¬ 
herited  obstructions  of  long  domestication 
and  give  Nature  freedom  £  r  self-adjust¬ 
ment  and  development,  not  to  violently 
twist  or  force  her  into  new  channels. 

Perhaps  if  some  of  our  poultry  breeders 
would  review  their  methods  in  the  light  of 
the  Ottawa  or  similar  reports,  and  follow 
the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  we 
should  hear  of  more  such  chicks  as  that 
which  Mr.  Jacobs  has  pronounced  “  mar¬ 
velous”  and  tried  to  prove  impossible.  But 
I  have  no  expectation  that  the  future 
champion  will  be  the  result  of  dieting  on 
hard-boiled  eggs  or  the  deprivation  of 
water.  C.  H.  w. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES ! 


Poultry  Yard. 

“  STARTLING  FIGURES  ON  CHICKS.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  replied,  under  this  head¬ 
ing,  on  page  514,  to  my  question,  “  why,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  food  consumed  by  young 
chicks,  reared  in  what  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  did  he 
entirely  ignore  that  enormous  mass  of 
grasses,  seeds,  grubs  and  insects  so  vora¬ 
ciously  and  incessantly  devoured  by  them 
during  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence,” 
and  his  reply  is  not  less  surprising  to  me 
than  was  the  omission  which  prompted  the 
question.  His  figures  were  given  to  prove 
that  chicks  could  not  possibly  eat  enough 
food  to  attain  the  weight  recorded  in  the 
Ottawa  report ;  and  “  I  gave  the  Canadian 
chick,”  he  says,  “the  advantage  of  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  was  given  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  foods,”  because  “if  a  chick  does 
not  gain  rapidly  on  dry  food,  he  cannot  do 
it  on  the  more  watery  and  succulent  kind.” 
This  is  to  me  a  most  surprising  statement. 
1.  Because  I  had  supposed  that  there  was 
no  more  clearly  ascertained  fact  than  that 
green  and  “  succulent”  grasses,  and  animal 
and  insect  foods  were  the  essentials  of 
healthy  and  rapid  growth.  2.  Because  the 
theory  of  concentrated  foods  was  long  ago 
tried  on  man  and  beast,  proved  fallacious 
and  abandoned,  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
its  being  successful  with  fowls.  8.  It  is 
not  the  system  of  feeding  followed  by  Mr. 
Jacobs  on  his  own  farm;  and,  4,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  report  which  he  was 
reviewing,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  Canadian  chick’s  record,  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  it  was  reared 
on  concentrated  or  dry  food,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  there  to  render  it  wholly  unten¬ 
able. 

It  will  be,  I  believe,  a  long  time  before  the 


Valuable  Books ! 


ONE  ONLY  OF  EACH. 
SPEAK  QUICK  IF  WANTED. 


NOTES. 

“As Silly  as  a  Goose.”— We  often  hear 
the  expression:  “  As  silly  as  a  goose.”  How 
this  ever  originated  I  cannot  imagine,  as 
geese  often  possess  more  common  sense 
than  a  great  many  people.  Give  a  flock  of 
geese  some  hard  crusts  of  bread  and  they 
will  go  to  the  nearest  drinking  vessel  to 
moisten  them,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
easily  eaten.  I  know  of  no  other  bird  which 
has  sense  enough  to  do  this.  As  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  repeatedly  I  do  not  regard  it  as  ex¬ 
ceptional.  Hatch  goslings  under  hens  and 
keep  them,  if  you  please,  several  weeks 
from  the  sight  of  the  geese,  then  take  them 
to  the  yard  where  the  old  geese  are,  and 
there  are  at  once  such  demonstrations  of 
joy  as  one  will  not  be  likely  to  forget.  The 
pair  which  rules  has  adopted  them,  and 
they  will  be  as  tenderly  cared  for  and  as 
jealously  guarded  as  though  the  old  goose 
had  hatched  them.  In  this  respect  the 
parent  birds  set  a  good  example  for  some 
people  we  might  mentiou.  They  are 
peculiar  in  their  care  for  their  young.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
have  had  experience  with  a  strange  gander 
during  the  breeding  season.  An  Embden 
will  frequently  attack  a  large  dog  if  he 
comes  too  near  his  loved  goslings.  An¬ 
other  marked  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that 
the  young,  both  ganders  and  geese,  if 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  old  pair  until 
fully  matured  will  not  be  molested  by  the 
old  gander,  so  great  is  his  love  for  them.  In 
this  respect  the  old  birds  differ  from  nearly 
all  other  species  of  fowl  and  animals.  Don’t 
you  believe  it;  a  goose  is  not  so  “  silly  ” 
after  all.  T- 

A.  C.  Hawjiins  says  that  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  abandoned  poultry  houses  in  New 
England,  not  because  there  is  no  profit  in 
poultry,  but  because  the  owners  lacked 
brains  and  backbone.  He  knows  of  many 
who  make  a  net  annual  profit  of  $2  to  $3 
per  hen.  These  persons  study  the  natures 
and  desires  of  their  fowls  and  supply  them 
with  suitable  food  and  conditions.  Fowls 
will  not  stand  neglect  and  be  profitable, 
but  they  respond  quickly  to  good  care.  If 
one  has  all  the  business  he  can  attend  to 
personally,  it  is  not  wise  to  take  up  poultry 
as  a  side  issue,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  hired 
men.  A  farmer’s  son  or  wife  or  daughter 
with  a  desire  for  the  work  can  succeed  in  it. 
Many  successful  poultry  breeders  are 
women.  They  are  jn  less  of  a  hurry  than 
men  and  attend  more  closely  to  little  de¬ 
tails  necessary  for  success.  A  lady  in  his 
vicinity  cleared  $350  on  150  hens  in  1889,  and 
only  gave  a  few  hours  per  day  to  the  work. 
A  gravelly,  well-drained  soil  is  best  for  a 
poultry  house,  that  dampness  may  be 
avoided.  A  southeast  slope  makes  a  desir¬ 
able  location. 

In  packing  eggs  for  keeping  be  careful 
not  to  get  any  cracked  ones  mixed  in.  They 
will  surely  spoil,  and  also  tend  to  injure 
the  others  with  which  they  may  come  in 
contact. 

Why  should  not  eggs  be  sold  by  weight  ? 
Six  of  some  eggs  weigh  a  pound,  while  of 
others  eight,  nine,  or  even  10  are  required. 

IN  nothing  about  the  farm  does  success 
depend  so  much  upon  attention  to  details 
as  iu  poultry  raising.  This  explains  nine- 
tenths  of  the  failures  in  this  business. 

Plenty  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  for 
fowls  as  for  any  other  stock. 

At  a  certain  grocery  store  in  this  city,  a 
short  time  since,  “  guaranteed  fresh  eggs  ” 
were  offered  for  30  cents  per  dozen,  while 
“  fresh  eggs  ”  were  sold  for  18  cents. 
Wherein  consisted  the  difference  ? 


Our  supply  of  second-hand  boohs  is 
getting  low,  though  we  have  added 
some  valuable  specimens  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  lists.  The  prices  quoted  are 
extremely  low  when  it  is  considered 
that  many  of  the  volumes  are  rare 
and  have  been  out  of  print  for  many 
years.  Trices  na  med  are  for  the  boohs 
by  mail  postpaid,  unless  otlierwis 
noted.  _ 
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RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Nebraska. 

Albion,  Boone  County. — We  are  just 
now  engaged  in  harvesting  oats,  which  are 
promising  a  fair  yield.  Corn  is  looking 
prosperous  where  it  has  been  properly  cul¬ 
tivated.  Rain  will  soon  be  needed.  Good 
farms  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10  to  $25  per  acre  according  to  locality  and 
improvements.  Our  soil  is  very  productive. 
I  have  lived  on  my  homestead  15  years  and 
have  never  yet  had  a  failure  of  crops.  The 
farmers  are  just  now  engaged  knocking  the 
old  politicians  off  their  old  roosts  in  this 
State,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be 
replaced  by  actual  agriculturists,  whose 
interests  are  at  stake.  We  need  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  assistance  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  farm  journal  in  the  land.  A.  B.  J. 

Pennsylvania. 

Flourtown,  Montgomery  County,  July 
26 — I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  the  excellent 
R.  N.-Y.  for  nearly  two  years  and  read  its 
columns  with  great  interest,  especially  the 
letters  written  from  the  practical  farmers 
themselves  upon  the  various  and  timely 
subjects  treated.  In  this  section  wheat  was 
a  good  crop.  Hay  was  a  particularly  heavy 
one.  Oats  about  half  a  crop:  not  yet  all 
harvested.  Corn  is  looking  well  and  will 
be  wonderfully  helped  by  the  present  rains. 
Taking  it  all  together,  this  has  been  a  fav¬ 
orable  season  and  all  we  want  is  fair  prices 
for  our  products.  subscriber. 

South  Carolina. 

Walhalla,  Oconee  County,  July  30. — 
The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  are  crowded 
now.  A  great  many  more  from  the  low 
country  are  coming  up  next  month.  The 
country  looks  flne  and  the  outlook  for 
farmers  is  grand.  Corn  is  almost  made. 
Farmers  can  do  much  better  here  than  they 
can  North,  but  it  seems  hard  to  make  them 
believe  it.  A  man  came  in  here  from  Ohio, 
about  two  months  ago;  he  bought  a  tract  of 
land  about  two  miles  from  town,  and  is 
building  a  new  house ;  he  is  delighted  with 
the  place.  h.  p.  t. 

Nebraska. 

Grayson,  August  5. — Harvesting  is  about 
over  now  and  the  thrasher  is  at  work.  The 
wheat  seems  to  be  of  very  good  quality  but 
the  yield  is  light.  Oats  are  nowhere.  Corn 
is  looking  the  best  I  ever  saw  here,  although 
in  places  the  drought  is  affecting  it.  The 
potato  crop  is  very  light,  new  potatoes 
bringing  from  75  cents  to  $1.  per  bushel. 
Cane  looks  well,  but  the  stand  is  thin;  still 
it  promises  well.  e.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

Newark,  Wayne  County,  August  11. — 
We  have  had  little  rain  siuce  June  14.  The 
month  previous  to  that  date  it  rained  every 
day  but  eight.  Farmers  are  about  through 
wheat  and  barley  harvest.  The  wheat  crop 
this  season  is  the  best  in  10  years.  Barley 
and  oats  will  average  about  one  half  a  full 
yield.  Corn  will  be  one-quarter  of  a  crop. 
Potatoes  are  looking  well — in  our  town 
about  one-half  the  number  of  acres  was 
planted  that  there  was  last  year.  There 
are  not  apples  enough  in  Wayne  County  to 
supply  the  home  Uemaud.  Owners  of 
evaporators  are  looking  lor  apples  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  with  the  intention 
of  shipping  them  to  this  place.  There 
are  a  few  of  the  varieties  of  pears.  No 
peaches  or  plums.  There  are  many  vineyards 
of  Niagara  Grapes  in  this  and  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  as  rule  they  are  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit.  Black-c  p  raspberries,  on  account  of 
dry  weather,  will  be  one-third  fewer  than 
last  year.  Nearly  all  are  evaporated. 
Peppermint,  of  which  Wayne  County  pro¬ 
duces  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amount 
grown  in  the  United  States,  is  promising  a 
full  yield  from  newly-set  plants;  the 
amount  set  is  about  one-third  less  tnau 
last  year.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
taken  a  drive  of  80  miles,  visiting  seven 
towns  of  this  county,  and  what  I  have  re¬ 
ported  regarding  the  apple  crop  is  fully 
confirmed ;  there  will  be  no  apples  in 
Wayne  County  this  year.  Wheat  is  $1 ; 
barley,  market  not  opened.  Oats  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  25  cents  in  April  to  45  and  48 
cents;  corn  has  advanced  to  60  cents:  po¬ 
tatoes,  75  to  80  cents ;  peppermint  oil,  $2 ; 
wool,  23  to  30  cents ;  evaporated  raspberries 
30  cents  ;  butter,  12  to  14  cents  and  eggs  15 
cents.  w.  H.  K. 

THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  AND 
SUPREME  COURT. 

In  1887,  the  legislature  of  Minnesota 
passed  a  law  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  rail¬ 
road  commission  full  power  to  regulate 
railroad  rates.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  objecting  to  the  tariff 
imposed  upon  one  of  its  lines  by  this  coin- 


mi8son,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  for  a  judicial  hearing  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rate.  The  court, 
however,  maintained  that  the  rate  fixed  by 
this  commission  was  final  and  conclusive 
and  hence  denied  the  request  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  The  company  then  carried 
the  case,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  final 
settlement.  That  body  reversed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  maintained  that  the 
railroad  company  was  entitled  tc  a  judicial 
Inquiry  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  rate  im¬ 
posed  by  the  railroad  commission.  This 
decision  has  met  with  unqualified  condem¬ 
nation  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Not  only  was  the  decision  of  the 
court  severely  denounced,  but  the  extreme 
and  radical  position  was  taken  of  request¬ 
ing  the  Alliances  of  other  States  to  unite 
in  an  effort  to  so  amend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  to  abolish  the  court 
itself. 

resolutions  adopted  by  the  alliance. 

Resolved,  “  That  we  appeal  from  this 
second  Dred  Scott  decision  to  the  people  of 
the  nation,  and  we  ask  them  to  consider 
whether  any  other  race  would  submit  to 
have  their  liberties  thus  wheedled  away  by 
a  squad  of  lawyers  sitting  as  supreme  au¬ 
thority  high  above  Congress,  the  President 
and  people.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  citizens  of  England,  from  whom 
we  have  largely  derived  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  would  not  permit  for  one  instant 
a  bench  of  judges  to  nullify  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament.  There  the  people  are  properly 
omnipotent.  No  civilized  government  on 
earth  has  ever  conferred  such  powers  upon 
any  court  as  are  by  our  Constitution 
granted  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
our  anxiety  to  protect  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  we  have  created  a  machinery  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  rights  of  men. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  sent  to  the  Alliances  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  with  the  request  that 
they  unite  with  us  in  an  effort  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  to  abolish  this  new  slavery  of 
States  and  nation,  established  by  and  for 
the  benefit  of  corporate  wealth,  and  to 
make  it  so  plain  that  no  court,  however 
shallow  or  corrupt,  shall  ever  again  attempt 
to  subject  the  people  to  the  domination  of 
the  artificial  personages  they  have  them¬ 
selves  created 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  hold  . 
ing  of  a  convention  by  the  Alliances  of  the 
United  States  at  an  early  date  to  consider 
the  very  grave  and  monstrous  questions 
growing  out  of  this  extraordinary  de¬ 
cision.” 

A  resolution  so  extraordinary  in  charac¬ 
ter  as  this,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  or¬ 
ganization  supposed  to  represent  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  a  great  State,  demands 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  farmer. 
Let  us,  therefore,  inquire  what  the  decision 
of  the  court  really  was.  In  the  first  place, 
it  did  not  deny  the  right  of  a  State  legisla¬ 
ture  to  determine  rates,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  maintained  that  the  power  thus 
exercised  by  a  legislature  is  not  absolute, 
and  that  any  question  raised  as  to  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  a  rate  thus  fixed  is  to  be  decided  by 
judicial  inquiry.  This  decision,  the  court 
held,  was  simply  in  conformity  with  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
“  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law.”  The 
evidence  before  the  Supreme  Court  showed 
conclusively  that  the  rate  imposed  by  the 
railroad  commission  upon  the  Minneapolis 
and  Eastern  Railroad  was  insufficient  to 
pay  operating  expenses  aud  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs.  Hence  the  decision  main¬ 
tained  that  “  there  should  be  some  power 
in  the  courts  to  stay  the  hands  of  a  rail¬ 
road  commission  if  it  chooses  to  impose 
rates  that  are  unequal  and  unreasonable.” 

Again,  the  facts,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  called,  did  not 
make  it  appear  that  the  above  railroad 
company  had  any  opportunity  afforded  it 
by  the  railroad  commission  to  present  its 
statement  of  the  case,  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  did  appear  that  it  asked  leave  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  for  such 
a  privilege  and  that  its  request  was  de¬ 
nied.  it  is  therefore  evident  that  had  not 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
overruled  this  decision,  the  question  of 
regulating  railroad  rates  would  have  been 
made  a  controversy  wholly  dependent  on 
the  will  of  one  of  the  parties.  By  con¬ 
demning  this  decision,  therefore,  the  Alli- 
auce  has  indicated  that  it  would  vest  the 
power  of  fixing  railroad  rates  entirely  in  a 
legislature.  That  is,  it  would  make  it 
purely  a  legislative  question.  Hence,  the 


Alliance  would  deprive  a  railroad  company 
of  any  means  of  relief,  even  when  the  rate 
imposed  by  the  legislature  is  ruinously  low. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 
that  nearly  everybody  believes  that  a  rail¬ 
road  company  should  not  be  allowed  to 
charge  the  public  extortionate  rates.  Does 
it  not  follow  with  equal  force  that  a  legis¬ 
lature  should  not  be  allowed  to  impose  un- 
remunerative  rates  upon  a  railroad  ?  Again, 
has  the  public  any  permanent  advantage  to 
gain  from  attempts  to  place  railroad  rates 
below  the  point  necessary  to  pay  operating 
expenses  ?  Among  other  results  one  of  two 
would  be  likely  to  follow:  Either  the  com¬ 
pany  might  abandon  the  road,  or  some 
court  might  compel  it  to  operate  it  at  a  loss. 
But,  as  a  rule,  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the 
company’s  credit,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  a  railroad  company  could  be  compelled 
to  do  a  losing  business  when  it  no  longer 
had  any  credit.  It  is  therefore  manifest 
that  in  the  long  run  the  public  has  nothing 
to  gain  from  attempts  to  impose  non-paying 
rates  upon  a  railroad  company.  But  why 
should  the  Farmers’  Alliance  object  to  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  an  equal  and 
reasonable  rate  being  settled  by  a  judicial 
hearing  ?  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that 
if  justice  is  to  be  obtained  anywhere  it  is  in 
the  courts.  If  the  Alliance  therefore  simply 
desires  justice, why  should  it  protest  against 
this  question  being  settled  in  this  way  ? 
There  can  be  but  two  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Either  the  Alliance  desires  rates  so 
ruinously  low  that,  in  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice,  they  would  be  overruled  by  a  court,  or 
it  believes  that  a  court  is  liable  to  favor  the 
railroad  company  rather  than  the  people. 
If  it  believes  the  latter  it  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that, 
since  the  question  of  regulating  railroad 
rates  was  first  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  every  decision 
rendered  upon  it  by  that  body,  has  been  in 
favor  of  the  people.  It  is  readily  seen  that 
even  the  decision  we  have  been  reconsider¬ 
ing  is  in  no  proper  sense  hostile  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people. 

But  the  utter  folly  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Alliance  treated  the  decision  of 
the  court,  is  only  equaled  by  its  proposition 
to  abolish  the  court  itself.  And  since  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  oppose  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  more  than  any  other  Court  of 
the  Federal  Government,  its  proposal 
simply  amounts  to  a  motion  to  destroy  the 
entire  Judicial  Department  of  the  National 
Government.  There  would  be  but  two  re¬ 
sults  to  such  action.  First :  The  powers 
of  the  National  Judiciary  might  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Departments  of  the  National  Government. 
This  would  mean  that  any  order  of  the 
Executive  or  any  enactment  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Department  would  be  absolute  and 
final,  and  hence,  lawfully  just,  whether 
just  in  fact  or  not.  Second :  The  power 
now  lodged  in  the  National  Judiciary 
might  be  tiansferred  to  the  various  De¬ 
partments  of  the  several  States.  Then  the 
Constitution  would  be  construed  or  disre¬ 
garded  as  State  interests  might  require. 
There  would  be  no  authority  to  determine 
the  limits  of  State  and  National  jurisdic 
tion,  and  uniformity  in  the  adniinistration 
of  justice  would  be  conspicuous  by  its  ab¬ 
sence.  In  short,  the  doctrine  of  States- 
rights,  which  in  1S32  led  to  nullification, 
and  which  in  1S61  culminated  in  secession 
and  armed  rebellion,  would  be  revived  and 
again  used  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  the 
great  Republic.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Alliance  realized  the  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  its  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Supreme  Court  might  lead. 

Let  no  one  misapprehend  the  meaning  of 
what  has  been  said.  It  is  not  intended  to 
condemn  the  motive  that  led  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Alliance.  This  motive  was 
merely  to  secure  through  united  action, 
what  individual  effort  had  been  unable  to 
obtain.  No  doubt,  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  there  are  things  rightfully  belonging 
to  the  farmer  that  he  cannot  obtain  acting 
merely  as  an  individual.  The  law  of  the 
industrial  world  at  present  is  that,  “  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ”  frequently  means 
the  survival  of  the  best  organized.  The 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  organized  for  him¬ 
self  therefore  should  excite  no  surprise. 
His  instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  nothing 
else,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  action 
in  this  respect ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  favor  organization  with  a  certain 
end  in  view  is  one  thing,  and  that  to  in¬ 
dorse  the  methods  employed  to  attain  the 
same  is  quite  another.  I  hope  it  is  there¬ 
fore  clear  that  I  am  not  objecting  to  the 
end  which  the  Alliance  has  in  view,  but  to 
some  of  the  methods  which  it  occasionally 
employs. 

The  point  of  all  this  you  perceive,  is, 


that  the  position  taken  by  the  Alliance  of 
Minnesota  is  so  manifestly  unreasonable, 
that  it  is  not  only  calculated  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  every  conservative  interest,  but 
also  to  bring  the  organization  into  con¬ 
tempt  and  thus  do  irreparable  injury  to  a 
good  cause.  Suppose  even  that  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court  was  not  based  upon 
justice,  would  it  have  been  prudent  for  the 
Alliance  to  propose  to  abolish  that  trib¬ 
unal  ?  Any  proposal  so  completely  at  var¬ 
iance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  American 
people  as  this,  is  not  likely  to  bring  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  makes  it  into  popular 
favor;  for  the  power  which  any  organiza¬ 
tion  exerts  depends  very  much  upon  the 
judiciousness  of  what  its  leaders  say  when¬ 
ever  they  speak.  Thus,  the  influence 
which  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  exerted 
in  Dehalf  of  labor  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  common  sense,  which  has,  on  most  oc¬ 
casions,  characterized  the  sayings  of  Mr. 
Powderlv.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  guided  by  wise 
counsel,  may  enter  upon  an  enlarged  field 
of  usefulness  to  the  ultimate  advantage 
not  only  of  the  farmer  but  also  of  the 
whole  country.  CHARLES  EMERICK. 

Lansing,  Mich. 
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The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perm 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT'S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Norfolk  College  F°LtVDlE's:!,G 

NEAR  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

Largest,  cheapest  and  best  equipped  school  InVa. 
290Sturiems;  23  Teachers— Graduates  of  Smith  College, 
Boston  Univ.,  Wesleyan,  Stuttgart.  &c.  Arts  of  self- 
support  a  specialty.  Home  Life.  Board,  Tuition.  $42.50 
a  quarter  Fine  climate  for  delicate  girls.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  A.  I.  CASSEDY,  Prin.,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WESLEYAN  ACADEMY, 

WILBRAHAM.  MASS  One  of  the  half  dozen  best 
academic  and  classical  schools  in  New  England.  The 
payment  of  $61  in  advance  will  cover  ordinary  tui¬ 
tion  with  board,  for  Fall  term,  beginning  August  27. 
Send  for  catalogue  to  Rev  G  M  STEELE,  Prln. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense.  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  The 
American  Garden,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


4  NOTED  STOCK  FARM  OF  500  ACRES.  IV4  MTLES 
_£JL  from  village  in  Susquehanna  Couuiy,  Pa.: 
spring  water  by  gravity  to  second  story  of  mansion  : 
three  set  buildings  trout  lake  of  SO  acres;  two 
orchards  •  *40,000  refused  for  it  16  years  ago ;  to  close 
estate  will  sell  for  $2,000  cash  and  $8,000  on  mort 
gage.  (Folio  5,087.) 

PHILLIPS  &  WELLS,  Tribune  Building.  New  York 
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Humorous . 

STUCK  UP. 

A  cruel  wretch  a  beetle  caught, 

And  to  the  wall  him  pinned,  O ; 

Then  said  the  beetle  to  the  crowd, 

“  Though  I’m  stuck  up,  1  am  not  proud, 

And  his  soul  flew  out  of  the  window.” 

— The  Old  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

The  Decline  of  Agriculture— A  boy’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  remain  on  his  father’s  farm. — 

■Texas  Siftings. 

The  man  who  goes  to  a  seashore  resort 
for  change  frequently  comes  back  without 
any. — Boston  Courier. 

The  custom  has  prevailed  within  a  certain 
church  in  California  of  presenting  each 
member  of  the  Sabbath-school  with  an  egg 
during  the  exercises  at  the  celebration  of 
Easter.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
the  interesting  ceremony  was  at  hand,  the 
assistant  clergyman  rose  and  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  :  “  Hymn  four  hundred  and 
nineteen,  ‘Begin,  my  soul  the  exalted  lay,’ 
after  which  the  eggs  will  be  distributed.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 
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Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


Throwing  a  Switch 


is  tough  work  in  stormy  weather,  »nd  the  switch¬ 
man  cannot  be  too  weil  protected  if  he  wishes  to 
preserve  his  health.  Every  railroad  man’s  life  is 
full  of  hardship  and  exposure.  The  only  garment 
that  will  fully  protect  the  man  whose  business  calls 
him  out  in  stormy  weather  is  the  “  Fish  Brand 
Slicker.”  They  are  light,  but  strong  as  iron,  hand¬ 
made  throughout,  and  good  for  years  of  sendee. 
They  are  worth  ten  times  their  cost,  and  will  save 
you  many  a  sickness.  No  other  article  of  clothing 
will  stand  the  wear  and  tear.  Rubber  is  frail,  will 
rip,  tear,  and  let  in  the  wet.  Therefore  get  the 
right  sort  of  coat.  The  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker  ”  is 
the  only  one  for  your  purpose.  Beware  of  worth¬ 
less  imitations,  every  garment  stamped  with  the 
“  Fish  Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any 
inferior  coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  Fish  B^and 
Slicker  ”  delivered  without  extra  cost.  Particu  lars 
and  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


FARQUHAR  VIBRATING  SEPARATOR. 
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SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Wonderful 
Capacity. 
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Addrt  h.,  A.  It.  FAlMjLllAK,  York,  Pa. 


YOU  WANT  “TIIE  TOW  EH  YOU 
DON'T  HAVE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  RUNS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  Onr 

" lasting  Steel  Wheel 

considered)  roata  only  one- 

a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilling  Tower  it  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  8.  A. 


THE  NEW  CUTAWAY  SEEDER 


Positive  In  Us  action,  and  perfect  In  Its  seeding.  Will 
sow  all  kinds  of  grass  seeds  and  grains.  Send  for  new 
special  Circular. 

The  HICG1NUM  MANF’G  CORPORATION, 

N.  Y.  Office,  189  &  191  Water  St.  Higgamun,  Coni). 


FOR  SALE  —Whipple  Spring-Tooth  Wheel  Harrow 
and  cultivator;  nearly  new;  adapted  for  Seeder. 
Cost  $38  ;  price,  $22.  F.  D.  Snyder,  B.  801,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL.— Wanted  Information  of  Thos.  Holme; 

lived  with  farmer  named  Wagoner,  near  Buffalo, 
formerly  of  Brantford,  Out.  Dark  complexion  ;  5  feet 
8  or  10  inches  high  ;  over  60  years  of  age  If  alive.  To 
bis  advantage  to  address  John  S.  Thomson,  Waskado, 
Manitoba. 


POTATO  DIG0ERS.-wK  3?.“;.!*“ 

WA1.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Bun,  IrnlJ  I 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manure 

FOR  WHEAT,  RYE  AND  GRASS. 

Restoring  Land  for  Crass. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  PLANT 

Pot-Grown  Strawberries. 


Fine  pot-grown  p’ants  of  the  following  leading 
varieties :  Btdwell,  Bubaeh,  Charles  Downing,  Cres¬ 
cent,  Cumberland,  Wilson’s  Albany,  Sharpless.  If 
planted  now  will  produce  a  moderate  crop  next 
season.  Price,  $8.00  per  100.  Catalogue  containing 
planting  and  cultural  directions  FREE. 


THE  LARGEST  CROP— season  1889— of  each  of  the  FOUR  GREAT  STAPLES 
grown  with  fertilizers,  was  raised  with  the  MAPES  MANURE  EXCLUSIVELY. 
Corn,  213  bushels,  shelled ;  Potatoes,  1,031  bushels ;  Oats,  133  bushels  ;  Wheat,  46 
bushels,  per  acre.  THE  LARGEST  CROPS  of  Potatoes  grown  in  season  of  1889,  in  the 
Crop  Contests,  in  each  of  the  following  States,  were  grown  exclusively  with  the  Mapes 
Potato  Manure  :  Vermont  (by  winner  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  Prize),  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Washington,  Oregon  ;  also  Pennsylvania, 
with  exception  of  one  instance,  in  which  it  was  exceeded  by  eight  bushels. 

CORN,  WHEAT  AND  OATS,  1889. 

With  these  crops  the  Mapes  Manures  distanced  all  competitors.  The  Corn 
crop,  213  bushels,  shelled,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure ,  cost  LESS 
THAN  TWENTY  CENTS  per  bushel  (shelled);  also  Corn  crops,  119  and  05 
bushels,  shelled. 

The  Mapes  Manures  are  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex. 
periment  Stations  for  the  past  year,  to  contain  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  upward 
more  plant  food  than  the  average  of  other  Special  Crop  Manures  and  to  be 
the  cheapest  to  the  farmer. 

The  only  Prize  WHEAT  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
Prize  Crop  Contest,  1889,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bartholemew  Gedney,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  with  600  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Complete  (wheat)  Manure  applied  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in.  Variety— White  Beardless.  Harvested  July  2nd,  1880.  Yield, 
46  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw,  6,34 7  pounds.  Grain,  2,750  pounds.  One 
even  or  struck,  bushel  weighed  60  pounds.  Dimensions  of  oontest  acre,  200 
4-10x150  feet.  Entire  cost ,  $38.50. 

The  other  prize  wheat  crops  were  raised  in  Utah  and  the  West  with  irrigation. 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  Special  attention  given  to  securing  low  freight  rates. 

Prompt  shipment.  Address 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

in  large  supplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  snomd 
send  for  our  FREE  CATALOCC E  anil  PRICE  1.191 

36TH  YEAR. -700  ACRES. -24  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co-,  Ohio, 


ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 

50th  YEAR.  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


The  REST  on  Wheels.  “  Handy  "  Wagons. 
Buggies,  Surreys,  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords,  Plnetons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc.  52-i>ag;c  catalogue  and  circular, “//oic 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,"  i'REK. 


BRADLEY  & CO, 


SYRACUSE,  s.  Y. 

1*1  Warren  8t-,  New  A  ork. 
DGSOSSadbury  St. Boston. 


CARRIAGE  JACKS,  GRINDING  MILLS,  ETC. 
HEAPEST  AND  BEST.  Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  B.  MALLORY,  M  f’g,  Flemluglon,  N.  J. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  iirst  both  In  earll- 
neis  and  quality.  Each  vlue  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING. 

No  implement  made  will  equal  the  Universal 
Weeder  for  putting  in  Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  In¬ 
dorsed  I:  v  leading  farmers  throughout  the  country: 
T.  B.  TERRY;  JOHN  GOULD;  WALDO  F. 
BROWN;  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor  of  Smoothing 
Harrow;  and  hundreds  of  others.  Delivered 
by  express  (in  new  territory)  for  retail  price. 
.Slamlaisl  818:  Romovahle  Tooili  $12.  h'TiKK 
circulars.  UNIVERSAL  WEErER  CO.  North  Wears.  N.H 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  PreseM,  Grater*, 
Ilevatore,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 
Boomer  *  Boechert  Preis  Co.  118W.  Water  St.  Byracue.M.T 


YOU  AKE  USTYITED 

TO  EXAMINE  THE 

Keystone”  Hay  Loader 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

It  will  probably  be  In  Operation. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  COMPANY,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Send  ror  our 
Catalogue. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 

Prtce-uat.  J-  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


elWILLIHMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


11  pa 

ST.  JOHNSVIIjIiE  AGB’l,  WORKS, 

St.  Johnaville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  Y  ork. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WO  R  KS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays  — 

to  get  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of' the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellers  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sites  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Laud  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Oross-eut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 
plate  or  on  Ibur-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
fe.fi £  MKSSLNGEK  it  SON.  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co^Pfc 


Dealer  for  the  American  Corn  Husker! 


It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  It  Is  Arm,  easy  and 
perfect  lit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  8.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  Ilium.  Bloomington,  III. 


Th© Strongest,  Most  Parable,  Ita.dsomest,  Fastest  Running 
and  In  every  way  TIIE  BUST  KKKP  CUTTER  made.  All  bi.es, 
for  Hand  or  Power,  .’arrlera  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and 
Best  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogin'  “K."  Valuable 
“Knsllage  Encyclopedia”  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  tanning  Mill. 

5.  Freemans  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine.Wis. 


HAY  PRESS 

Purchaser  to  keep  one 

00ING  MOST  AND  BESTWOW 


GEO.ERTEL&  C  O.  QUINCY,  ILL 


Parlor  Base  Ball  Game. 

Play  Ball  at  home  Agents  Wanted  for  every  City 
and  Town  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
greatest  Game  over  invented.  Just  out.  Sample 
Game  and  Agents  Terms  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  20  cents  silver.  Address  H.  F.  ROONEY, 
Lock  Box  No.  2,  Randolph,  Mass. 


ff7t  OO COtin  OO A  MONTH  can  be  made 

y  I  d,— ■  IU  y  ZdU  .“working  fur  us.  Persons  pre- 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  momentsmay  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities. 
B  ir.  JOHNSON  a  DO.  10U9  Main  St..  Richmond.  Va. 
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PRICE  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST. 

Quality  Never  Varies.  29  years’  a'^ual  test  in  the  field 

s.  '4 

proves  them  to  be  unequalled  for  raising  large  crops  of  fine 

quality.  I  he  purity  of  the  component  matr^als  and  the  scientific  accuracy 

with  which  they  are  combined  make  Bradley’s  Standard  Fertilizers  the 

most  perfect  as  well  as  the  most  economical  plant  food  the  farmer  can  use. 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlet  Describing  our  Different  Fertilizers. 

'  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  27  ziiby  st.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Shady  Hill  N  urseries, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS., 

Offer  the  most  complete  and  varied  list  of  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  IN  AMERICA.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Hardy  PERENNIALS,  and 
our  Catalogues  are  the  most  helpful  and  comprehensive  issued.  SEND  FOR  THEM. 


$500  REWARD 

will  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  any  scale  company  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent,  that  the  Jones 

5  TOM  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale.  For  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Yankee  Swivel  Plow. 


The  Leading  Wood-Beam  Reversible  Plow. 


SIZES  for  one,  two  or  three  horses. 

NOW  OFFERED,  With  Foot-Latch.  High  Standard,  Straight  Cutter,  Automatic  Jointer, 

or  Rolling  Caster  Coulter. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  GO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


W1 


To  the  readers  of  the  grandest  agricultural  paper  we  have  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see,  we  have  something  to  say. 

"F  are  manufacturers  of  stoves  in  endless  variety,  and  Fifsh-Air  Warmers  adapted  to  every  want.  We  nut 
conscience  into  our  work  and  endeavor  to  give  honest  worth  in  every  sale, 
ihis  cut  represents  a  range  we  call  “  Grand  Beaver.”  a  splendid  piece  of  goods,  the  possession  of  which 
would  make  a  Queen  feel  proud.  It  Is  made  in  several  sizes  and  forms,  adapted  to  either  wood  or  coal  (soft  or 
hard)  and  the  adaptation  is  perfect.  v  ' 

Let  the  Queen  of  any  household  to  which  The  Rubai,  finds  its  way,  who  contemplates  the  purchase  of  a 
raDge,  or  stove  of  any  kind,  investigate  our  goods.  We  are  sure  the  time  will  be  profitably  spent. 

Our  stoves  have  found  their  way  into  nearly  every  Mate  in  the  Union.  If.  however,  a  dealer  cannot  be  found 
who  keeps  our  wares,  write  to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  assist  in  making  such  a  choice  as  will  fill  any  want. 

THE  DANVILLE  STOVE  AND  M’F’G  CO.,  Danville,  Pa.;  and  Chicago,  Ill. 


BECK  Eft’S  PATENT 
Washing  Machine 
Improved,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  the 
old  method  of  hand- 
rubbing  than  any 
device  yet  intro¬ 
duced  to  tlie  public. 
Easily  worked  and 
washes  perf eci  ly 
clean.  Circulars 
free. 

N.  C.  Baughman, 
York,  Pa. 


The  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 

for  evaporating  31 A  PL  K  SAP, 

HOECHUM  and  CIDER. 

Rave  Perfect  Working 
AUTOMATIC 
Regulators.  Have  no 
troublesome  syphons. 

Furnished  with  covers 
which  greatly  in¬ 
crease  capacity, 
and  with  or 
without  the 
fire-box  or 
arch.  Im¬ 
provements 
overcome 
deposits  of 
3Iuluto  of 
Lime  that 

give  so  much  trouble  in  other  Evaporators.  Iron  arch 
es  nave  dampers  to  turn  lie:'  t  from  under  last  section 
allowing  sugaring  otf  in  Evaporator.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  in  u-e.  Guaranteed  to  evaporate  faster  with 
same  fuel  than  any  imitation  on  the  market. 
Catalogues  tree. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BROAD-CUT  ICIIDEIfJL 

Ceater-DraRtUREKA 


SIZES: 

5, 6  and  7  Feet 

Saves  over 
half 

in  labor, 
and  pro¬ 
duces  bet¬ 
ter  quality 
of  liay.  An  ordinary 

Eair  of  horses  will 
andle  with  ease.  A 
JMKK4  T  I>  It  V  FT 
W'liut  you  want. 


CUT 
II  Is 


E  UREKA 

SPRING  TOOTH 

HARROW 


Channel  Steel  Frame 

which  clears  all  obsta- 
les.  Does  not  bury  itself 
tliusmakingit  the  light¬ 
est  draft  Harrow  In  the 
Right  to  buy, sell  and  use  guaranteed. 
(I  Pr' 


market. 

Send  for  Circular  an 


’rice  List.  Address 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  UTICA.  N.Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you'eanlbuy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  ST  to  *80.  Double 
*18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


Middlefield  Strawberry, 

Now  offered  for  the  first  time.  Exceedingly  band- 
some,  firm  and  attractive.  For  particulars  address 
P.  M.  AUGUR  &  SONS,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


TAKE  AN  AGENCY,  and  so  get 
exclusive  control  of  .your  Town  or 
County  for  the  sale  of  the  Best  Uten¬ 
sil  in  the  Universe. 

Hill’s  CHAMPION  Steam  Cooker 

is  better  and  cheaper  than  Tin  Cookers, 
Indestructible  Iron  Base,  steamless 
and  odorless  Warranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Address  for  terms 

HILL,  WHITNEY  &  CO.. 

113  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  Perfect  Success  on  Gas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Stoves. 


music: 


ah  ttn  -iJtspiirrmems, 

PIANO,  ORGAN, 
rr  ,  -  .—  VOICE, VIOLIN, Jtc. 

Under  best  Teachers  in  class  and  private  lessons, 
luitioti,  *6  to  $6o  for  20  lessons;  and  many  Free 
Classes,  Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Analy¬ 
ses,  etc.  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Fine  Arts, 
Literature,  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning. 
BEADT1PIII,  HOME  for  Young  Lady  Stu¬ 
dents.  Calendar  free.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept,  u,  1800. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY, 
franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  Tourjee,  Dir. 


PERFECTION 


MAD  DAMS. 


Pat  Oct.  16. 1-83. 
Also  M’f’s  of 

Buggies,  Carriages  and  Cutters. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GROTON  CARRIAGE  CO.,  GROTON,  TOMPKINS  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  The  Rural  Nkw-Yorker 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 

OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 


(These  Prices  apply  equally  to  EITHER 
PUBLICATION.) 

One  year,  in  advance . $2  00 

Six  months,  in  advance .  1.00 

Three  months,  in  advance .  50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden,  together,  to  one 
address,  one  year .  3  00 

Foreign  subscritlons  to  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union:  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$3.04 ;  The  American  Garden,  $2.48. 


TERMS  TO  CLUBS. 

(Old  Subscribers  will  please  ask  for  Special  Circular 
Letter  If  not  already  received.) 

subscription  to  The  American 
Garden  counts  m  the  club  the  same  as  a 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Each 

One  or  two  subscriptions . $2.00 

Three  subscriptions,  one  year .  1.75 

Five  subscriptions,  (four  new  and  one 
renewal) .  1.50 


pg”  An  extra  copy  is  given  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  new 
yearly  subscriptions  and  $7.50  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1890. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PAPERS. 

Price  with 

OUR  SPECIALTIES.  R  N.  Y. or 

Price.  Am.  G  d’u 

N.  Y.  Weekly  World,  w  ..$1.00  $2  25 

Largest  circulated  weekly 
newspaper  In  America. 


Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  w  . .  1.00  2.25 

Greatest  and  most  popular 
of  Western  newspapers. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  w  . .  1.00  2.25 

Most  popular  of  the  inter¬ 
state  family  Journa  s. 

Boston  Globe,  w .  l.cO  2.  2d 

Its  success  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  It  Is  the  great  New 
England  paper. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  w  ..  1.00  2  25 

Greatest  and  best  of  all 
Southern  papers. 

A  complete  list  will  follow  in  later  issues. 

Meantime  prices  will  be  given  on  any  com¬ 
bination  desired,  on  application. 


CALES 
THE  CHEAPEST 
THE  BEST” 


rflR  CRFP  CATALOGUE 

rUll  rflLL  ADDRESS 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


ALL  ABOUT 

The  American  Garden. 


It  combines  in  one  magazine  the  old 
Horticulturist  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing,  established  1846;  The  Gar¬ 
dener's  Monthly  of  Marotand  Meehan, 
established  1857;  The  Floral  Cabinet,  of 
Henry  T.  Williams,  established  1871,. 
and  The  American  Garden,  of  Dr.  F. 
M.  Hexamer,  established  1872. 

Edited  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  practical 
horticulturist,  Professor  of  Horticulture 
in  Cornell  University  and  Horticulturist  of 
the  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

It  is  the  only  independent,  illustrated 
magazine  of  Horticulture  and  Country  Life 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  Livest,  Brightest 
Largest,  Handsomest,  most  Valuable  rural 
magazine  published  anywhere. 

It  is  in  magazine  form,  with  a  beautiful 
cover,  averages  over  100  pages,  140  articles 
and - illustrations  in  each  number ;  ag¬ 

gregating  over  1,200  pages,  1,600  articles  and 
- illustrations  in  a  year  ;  written  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  hundreds  of  bright  writers,  orig¬ 
inal  thinkers, successful  specialists  and  prac¬ 
tical  horticulturists  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Original  from  cover  to  cover.  Its  special 
features  include 

BROAD  DISCUSSION  of  economic  ques¬ 
tions  by  leading  thinkers.  Relations  of 
soil  culture  to  government  and  society. 
The  old  and  the  new  in  farming.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  new  industries,  etc.,  etc. 

FRUIT  CULTURE,  embracing  all 
branches,  climates  and  conditions,  from 
Apples  in  Maine  and  Minnesota  to  Oranges 
in  Florida  and  California.  Small  fruits 
and  tree  fruits  of  every  description.  Grapes 
in  the  vineyard  and  under  glass.  Diseases 
of  fruits.  Insect  euemies.  Nut  culture. 
New  varieties.  Illustrated. 

FLORICULTURE,  comprising  descrip¬ 
tions  of  varieties  and  methods  of  culture. 
Accounts  of  all  the  new  introductions. 
Conservatory  and  greenhouse  management. 
Beds  and  bedding.  Artistic  arrangement. 
Commercial  floriculture.  Window  garden¬ 
ing.  Illustrated. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  in  all  its 
phases,  from  park  construction  and  manage¬ 
ment  down  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
smallest  places.  Illustrated. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING.— Growing 
vegetables  for  market  and  home  use, 
under  glass  and  out  doors.  New  varieties. 
Illustrated. 

GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION, 
heating,  ventilation,  etc.  Illustrated. 

THE  “EDITOR’S  OUTLOOK”  dis¬ 
cusses  current  topics  of  interest  to  all 
agriculturists. 

“FIRST  FRUITS”  chronicles  recent 
happenings  in  the  horticultural  field. 

“  BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS  ”  is  a  most 
important  department,  giving,  as  it  does, 
the  gist  of  the  work  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  extracted  from  their  bulletins ; 
reviews  of  books,  etc. 

“CONFERENCE  CORNER”  is  a  page 
for  answering  questions  from  subscribers. 

In  brief,  The  American  Garden  is  a 
complete  vade-mecum  of  horticulture, 
which  is  simply  in  ensifled  farming. 

TERMS  $2.00  a  year  ;  $1.00  for  six  months; 
50  cents  for  three  months.  In  club  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year  for 
,  $3.00. 

ON  TRIAL  THREE  MONTHS  FOR  25 
CENTS  for  introduction  to  any  reader  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Rural  Publishing  Company, 

TIMES  building,  new  pork. 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2118. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  3o,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


WHAT  MANURES  SHALL  WE  APPLY  ? 


SIR  J.  B.  LAWES. 

Crops  for  which  manures  arc  better  than  fertilizers ; 
varying  capacity  of  plants  to  absorb  mineral  food 
from  the  soil;  need  of  considering  this  fact  in  apply¬ 
ing  manures. 

I  do  not  consider  that  artificial  manures  are  very  suit¬ 
able  for  the  growth  of  garden  produce;  in  other  words,  if 
I  were  going  to  establish  myself  as  market  gardener,  I 
should  select  a  locality  where  I  could  obtain  a  large  supply 
of  yard  manure  at  a  cheap  rate.  Bulky  manures  have 
great  advantages  over  artificial  manures  as  they  render 
the  land  porous  and  also  retentive  of  moisture;  we  rarely 
have  any  drainage  on  the  wheat  experi¬ 
ments  where  we  apply  yard  manure 
every  year,  which  proves  that  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  of  the  manure  retains  me¬ 
chanically  the  rain.  I  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
rule  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
manure  containing  nitrogen ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  upon  most  soils  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  available  minerals,  while 
the  available  nitrogen  is  more  or  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  amount  of  organic 
nitrogen  that  is  formed  into  nitrates 
each  year. 

We  have  found,  in  the  course  of  our 
experiments,  that  plants  differ  very 
much  in  their  capacity  to  pick  up  miner¬ 
als  from  a  soil ;  for  instance,  about  -10 
years  ago  turnips  ceased  to  grow  upon 
one  of  our  fields,  being  unable  to  obtain 
phosphates ;  since  then  we  have  grown 
10  crops  of  wheat  and  10  of  barley,  each 
one  taking  up  as  much  phosphate  as 
would  have  grown  a  good  crop  of  turnips. 

The  turnips  are  sown  every  year  before 
the  barley  and  after  the  wheat,  but  they 
can  form  no  bulb.  We  know  that  it  is 
phosphate  which  the  plant  requires,  as 
in  another  part.of  the  field  where  we  use 
phosphates  the  turnips  can  grow  very 
well.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced 
with  regard  to  potatoes,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  Potatoes  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  their  mineral  food 
from  the  soil.  There  is  hardly  any  crop 
grown  in  this  country  that  Is  so  highly 
manured  as  the  potato,  and  yet  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  or  mineral  which  it 
carries  off  is  comparatively  small.  The 
cereal  crops  appear  to  possess  greater 
power  of  obtaining  food  from  the  soil 
than  any  other  plants.  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  corn,  but  I  suppose  its 
capacity  to  collect  its  food  from  the  soil 
must  be  very  great.  Wheat  certainly  can 
take  up  much  phosphate  and  potash  and 
the  best  proof  of  this  is  that  after  50 
years  my  uumanured  wheat  crop  is  very 
little  less  than  the  average  crop  of  the 
world.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  profit¬ 
able  employment  of  nitrates  in  the  States 
must  depend  more  upon  the  absence  of 
weeds  than  on  any  other  circumstance. 

Weeds  seize  upon  nitrates  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  owing  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  frequently  see  fields  injured  rather  than 
benefited  by  an  application  of  uitrates. 

In  considering  what  manure  to  apply  to  a  crop,  we  must 
study  the  character  of  the  crop  and  its  capacity  to  take 
manure  out  of  the  soil.  The  cereal  crops  can  generally  find 
a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  food  in  the  soil,  and  there¬ 
fore  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  generally  increase 
the  yield  ;  but  whether  it  can  be  profitably  used  is  quite 
another  question.  In  our  most  careful  experiments  we  can¬ 
not  get  back  more  than  one-half  of  the  nitrogen  which  we 
apply  in  the  manure ;  if  we  apply  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  to  a  wheat  crop  we  furnish  it  with  10  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen;  10  bushels  of  wheat  and  1,000  pounds  of  straw  would 
contain  this  amount  of  nitrogen.  If  a  farmer  got  one-half 
this  quantity  it  would  pay  him  very  well  ’u  this  country, 
as  live  bushels  of  wheat  would  be  woTh  20s  and  the 
manure  would  cost  less  than  one-half.  The  farmer  is  also 
very  glad  to  get  the  increased  straw. 

ltothamsted,  England, 


LIBERTY  STEPS  OFF  HER  PERCH  TO  ENLIGHTEN  THE  POLITICAL  WORLD. 

DAME  AGRICULTURE.— You  politicians  have  been  flattering  me  until  I  am  tired.  Now  I  will 
teach  you  that  I  am  not  to  be  fooled  any  longer. 

POLITICIAN. — Oh  !  Oh  !  Please  let  me  off  this  time  and  I  will  pass  any  law  you  want. 

DAME  AGRICULTURE.  —  Law  !  "  Bosh  !  I  have  had  enough  of  being  set  up  on  a  pedestal  and 
called  “  Liberty,”  and  of  laws  for  “protection"  that  protect  other  folks.  No,  I  have  had  enough  of 
your  tribe.  I  will  shift  for  myself  for  a  while. 


SUGGESTED  BY  A  LATE  RURAL. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

“  Many  a  farmer  has  failed  of  success  who  would  have 
been  a  prosperous  man  if  his  wife  had  known  just  how 
he  stood."  True  as  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself.  A 
young  farmer  married  a  girl  from  a  well-to-do  family  some 
years  ago.  His  income  from  farming  was  small.  She  had 
been  used  to  having  almost  auythiag  she  wanted,  and 
knew  nothing  of  business  matters.  It  was  a  love  match. 
He  told  her  nothing  whatever  about  his  business — what 
his  income  was  or  what  they  could  afford  to  spend.  Her 
natural  tastes  were  rather  above  his  means.  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  the  result  would  be.  When  he  ran  behind  he 


borrowed  money  from  time  to  time,  hoping  to  make  more 
in  the  future.  All  this  he  told  the  writer  privately.  As 
long  as  no  names  are  mentioned  I  may  give  the  substance 
of  their  experience  as  a  caution  to  others.  Now  this  man’s 
neighbors  have  said  to  me,  in  substance,  that  his  wife  had 
ruiued  him  by  her  extravagance.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
they  should  think  so  ;  but  how  does  it  look  to  us  from  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes?  Wouldn’t  we  say  that  he  ruiued  him¬ 
self  by  not  telling  his  wife  in  the  first  place  just  how  he 
stood — by  not  making  her  a  full  business  partner  ?  She 
wras  aud  is  a  true  lady,  and  can  we  doubt  that  she  would 
have  very  willingly  come  right  dowu  to  what  they  could 
afford  ?  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  husband.  He  meant 
right,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of  his  life  in  not  starting 
right.  There  is  just  oue  safe  way  and  that  is  the  straight 
aud  honorable  oue.  You  need  not  burden  your  wife  with 
every  little  business  worry  ;  but  it  will  bo  better  for  you 
aud  her  if  she  kuows  all  about  your  business  in  a  general 
way.  She  should  know  whether  you  are  gaining  or  losing, 


and  she  should  be  consulted  about  all  matters  of  serious 
importance.  This  is  simply  her  right  as  a  business  partner, 
and,  as  a  rule,  you  may  rest  assured  she  will  pull  truly 
with  you.  There  must  he  hundreds  of  young  people 
lately  married  or  thinking  of  getting  married,  among  the 
readers  of  The  Rural,  and  to  them  the  above  is  most 
earnestly  offered. 

“  Words  have  weight  when  there  is  a  man  back  of 
them.”  Exactly,  and  it  is  this  that  has  made  the  writer 
persistently  urge  our  agricultural  papers  to  give  the  full 
name  of  the  writer  to  back  every  article  that  is  not  edi¬ 
torial.  Such  articles  have  “weight.”  It  may  be  through 
modesty  sometimes,  but  there  is  always  a  suspicion  of 
something  else  when  a  writer  doesn’t 
sign  his  full  name  to  his  productions 
For  example,  his  neighbors  may  then 
know  that  he  isn’t  telling  the  case  just 
as  it  was,  or  practicing  what  he  preaches. 
In  some  journals  (not  The  Rural 
articles  get  into  print  that  the  writer 
would  not  have  sent  if  he  had  to  sign 
his  own  full  name.  When  one  wants  to 
say  something  mean,  he  generally  does 
not  care  to  father  his  article.  Such  had 
better  not  be  published.  It  isn’t  enough 
that  the  editor  knows  the  author’s  name. 
In  an  agricultural  journal,  at  least,  the 
readers  want  to  know  that  the  writers 
have  faith  enough  in  their  words  to  back 
them  with  their  full  names.  You  may 
call  this  a  hobby,  but  I  believe  I  am 
right  and  intend  to  keep  “  picking 
away  at  it.” 

Some  years  ago,  at  an  institute  in  Tif¬ 
fin,  O.,  there  appeared  on  the  programme, 
to  be  treated  in  an  evening  lecture,  this 
sensational  subject :  “  Hogs  or  Hell, 
Which?”  And,  worse  than  all,  the  lec¬ 
ture  was  by  a  clergyman  !  Well,  he  had 
an  audience,  thanks  somewhat  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  title  given  his  lecture.  The 
large  opera  house  was  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing.  There  were  probably  1,200  people 
present.  Now,  if  the  curious  reader 
will  look  over  the  editorial  in  the  middle 
of  the  central  column  of  page  516  of  The 
Rural,  I  think  he  will  see  how  the  good 
minister’s  lecture  proved  to  be  a  rousing 
temperance  address.  He  began  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  agreed  to  speak  only  on 
condition  that  he  could  choose  his  own 
subject.  Then  he  not  only  showed  what 
The  Rural  so  plainly  does,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  argument  that  the  liquor 
traffic  gives  the  farmer  a  market  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  lose  ;  but  he  went  on 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  "the 
effects  of  the  two  products  named  (pork 
and  whisky),”  as  The  Rural  puts  it. 
And  for  an  hour  his  burning  words  im¬ 
pressed  on  our  minds  in  a  way  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  it  wras  infinitely  better 
to  raise  hogs  than  hell. 

The  Rural’s  report  of  a  tomato  vine 
grafted  on  a  potato  stalk  reminds  me 
that  at  a  certain  fair  in  Ohio,  some 
years  ago,  there  was  exhibited  a  tomato 
vine  with  potatoes  on  the  roots.  I 
thought  there  must  be  some  trick  about 
it;  but  this  grafting  process  now  explains  it.  The  owner 
gave  me  a  tuber  and  I  planted  it.  It  had  a  rather 
peculiar,  tomato-like  look,  as  we  thought,  and  was  about 
of  medium  size.  The  product  was  a  few  miserable  little 
tubers  that  could  hardly  be  called  potatoes. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


Mulching  Berries.— When  I  cultivated  the  Kittatinuy 
Blackberry,  I  mulched  the  rows  heavily,  which  saved  cul¬ 
ture  by  keeping  dowu  weeds,  aud  I  have  no  doubt  it  bene¬ 
fited  the  crop  in  a  wet  or  dry  season.  I  have  never  grown 
anything  among  berry  vines  except  grass  and  weeds.  My 
latest  experience  with  mulching  has  been  with  grapes,  but 
both  the  seasons  I  tried  it  were  very  wet  so  that  mulchiug 
was  not  needed  to  preserve  moisture.  The  grape  needs 
heat  and  sunshine  when  ripening  more  than  moisture. 
One  should  rely  on  cleanly  cultured  middles,  ami  use  the 
mulching  about  three  feet  wide  along  the  rows  of  viues  to 
save  hoeing.  e,  WILLIAMS, 
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FAT  MILK,  FAT  FARM,  FAT  POCKET-BOOK. 

Big  Money  in  Bottled  Milk. 

The  Rural  has  frequently  referred  to  the  great 
changes  In  the  retail  milk  business,  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  glass  bottles  in  the  place  of  the  old  time 
tin  cans.  There  is  little  profit  nowadays  in  old  methods 
of  milk  selling.  Money  comes  only  to  those  who  study 
the  wants  of  their  customers  and  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
methods  that  will  insure  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  in 
the  product  and  a  prompt  delivery.  In  every  large  town 
or  city  there  are  people  who  are  glad  to  pay  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  efficient  service.  The  man  who  takes  advantage 
of  this  willingness  to  pay  by  supplying  what  is  wanted 
is  the  man  who  makes  money  in  the  milk  business. 

.  On  page  422  The  Rural  referred  to  the  businesss  done  at 
the  Fairfield  Dairy,  which  supplies  the  aristocratic  subur¬ 
ban  town  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  with  milk  and  cream. 
This  dairy  is  admirably  managed  and  has  now  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  for  the  value  of  its  products.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  milk  dairies 
in  the  country.  Some  weeks  ago  a  representative  of  The 
Rural  visited  the  dairy,  accompanied  by  a  photographer. 
The  pictures  shown  in  this  issue  are  engraved  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  during  that  visit.  It  is  proposed  to  try  to 
tell  our  readers  how  the  owner  of  this  dairy  farm  has  been 
able  to  grow  fat  in  mind,  temper  and  pocket-book,  while 
many  of  those  about  him  have  been  steadily  growing  lean. 

History  of  a  Remarkable  Business. 

Mr.  S.  Francisco,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  is  a  natural 
dairyman  if  ever  there  was  one.  He  is  full  of  the  subject ; 
there  is  no  detail  of  the  business  that  he  has  not  carefully 


skill.”  Such  was  the  beginning  of  this  milk  business.  Mr. 
Francisco  asserts  that  his  success  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  stuck  to  this  plan  through  thick  and 
thin,  through  “good  luck  ”  and  “  bad  luck.”  Let  us  now 
see  what  we  can  learn  about  the  making  of  cows,  fodder, 
farm  and  reputation. 

The  Making  of  a  Dairy  Cow. 

The  original  herd  contained  12  cows  and  eight  heifers. 
One  of  these  old  cows  is  shown  at  the  center  of  Figure  225. 
She  is  now  17  years  old,  and  among  her  descendants  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the  present  herd.  In 
fact,  heifer  calves  of  this  cow’s  “  strain  ”  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand,  at  high  figures.  This  old  cow  is  of  no  particular 
breed — “  ordinary  stock  ”  just  describes  her — but  her  per¬ 
formance  at  the  pail  is  enough  to  put  to  shame  many  a 
“purebred”  animal.  With  these  “ordinary”  cows  the 
dairy  was  started.  Mr.  Francisco  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  traveling  about  the  country  looking  at  other  herds. 
He  wanted  to  see  for  himself  what  other  men  were  doing. 
On  one  of  his  earlier  trips  he  visited  a  herd  of  excellent 
Holstein  cattle.  They  pleased  him  greatly,  as  they  were 
large,  strong,  hardy  animals,  giving  an  enormous  yield  of 
milk.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  who  knew  the 
breed  thoroughly,  he  bought  a  Holstein  bull  and  bred  him 
to  his  common  cows,  and  saved  the  most  promising  heifer 
calves.  The  result  was  a  herd  of  large,  strong  cows,  giving 
a  good  yield  of  milk,  But  while  there  was  plenty  of  this 
milk,  its  quality  was  not  considered  up  to  the  standard. 
“  The  richest  milk  possible,”  was  the  dairy  motto,  and  the 
Holstein  grades  were  not  discarded,  but  called  upon  to 
help  make  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  An  excellent  Jersey 


hardy  and  potent.  They  have  given  his  cows  size  and  con¬ 
stitution,  large  udders  and  the  ability  to  eat  wi  ll.  The 
Holstein  blood  has  been  of  good  service  in  this  respect. 
Since  the  Holstein  bulls  were  discontinued  the  calves  have 
decreased  in  size,  and  the  later  heifers  and  cows  are 
smaller  than  their  ancestors.  When  an  increase  of  size 
seems  needed.  Mr.  Francisco  will  use  an  Ayrshire  bull, 
thus  producing  a  cow  of  good  size  and  vigor  with  which 
Jersey  bulls  will  be  again  used.  In-breeding  is  strictly 
avoided.  A  bull  is  never  bred  to  its  own  daughter.  A 
heifer  from  an  inferior  cow  is  neverkept  and  a  bull  is  never 
used  that  cannot  show  ancestors  with  butter  records. 
Thus  we  have  the  model  fat-milk  cow.  She  is  a  Jersey,  yet 
she  has  all  the  necessary  qualities  of  size,  strength,  health, 
udder  and  appetite  of  the  Holstein.  Take  the  Jersey  and 
cut  away  everything  that  does  not  help  make  butter. 
Take  the  Holstein  and  cut  away  everything  that  tends  to 
make  beef.  Mix  the  two  and  you  have  the  cow  that  makes 
a  pailful  of  fat  milk. 

Keeping  the  Cow’s  Mouth  Busy. 

Not  with  bawling  for  her  food,  but  with  eating  that 
food.  Not  an  ounce  of  grain  is  grown  on  the  farm.  Grass, 
corn-stalks  and  turnips— that  is  all.  “The  West  can  grow 
the  grain — give  me  the  fodder.”  The  grasses  used  are 
Timothy,  clover  and  Red  Top.  Rye,  oats  and  wheat  are 
sometimes  sowed,  but  are  never  allowed  to  mat  ure  grain  ; 
being  cut  for  hay  or  for  soiling  crops.  The  crop  of  grass 
in  the  meadows  is  something  absolutely  enormous.  In  the 
field  shown  at  Figure  226,  the  yield  will  be  at  least  three 
tons  per  acre.  Not  an  ounce  of  chemical  fertilizer  is  ever 
used.  The  rich  manure  from  the  stables  is  hauled  directly 
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CATTLE  AT  FAIRFIELD  DAIRY.  “BONFIRE,”  OLD 

THOROUGHBRED  JERSEYS. 
MOWING  FIELD.  Fig.  225. 
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studied  out.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  successful  business  man 
who  did  ne  t  have  to  dig  down  to  the  very  base  of  his  work 
and  build  his  business  on  a  square  and  firm  foundation  ? 
If  Mr.  Francisco  learned  of  any  man  in  the  country  who 
had  put  in  practice  a  method  that  would  add  anything 
to  the  value  or  profit  of  bottled  milk,  there  would  be  no 
rest  until  that  method  was  investigated.  That  is  the 
spirit  of  the  place— “  anything  that  will  make  our  milk 
better!” 

Mr.  F.  started  in  the  milk  business  12  years  ago.  At 
that  time  he  sold  25  quarts  a  day  out  of  an  ordinary  can. 
Now  he  sells  500  quarts  a  day,  almost  all  of  it  put  up  in 
quart  bottles.  Before  he  began  selling  milk  he  made 
butter  which  he  sold  in  Newark  and  other  large  cities.  His 
farm  is  six  miles  from  Montclair.  It  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  by  his  neighbors  that  there  was  no  use  trying 
to  haul  milk  for  a  retail  trade  more  than  four  miles.  But 
Mr.  F.  reasoned  that  in  carrying  his  butter  to  market  and 
hauling  home  feed  and  manure,  as  he  was  compelled  to 
do,  he  traveled  more  miles  than  he  would  on  a  milk  route. 
If  hecouldonly  keep  stock  enough,  he  could  make  all  his 
manure  at  home  and  buy  his  grain  in  car-load  lots  at  a 
saving  of  money  and  labor.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
evident  that  he  must  realize  more  money  per  cow  than 
other  farmers  were  making.  His  plan  was  simple  enough: 
“Let  the  West  grow  all  my  grain,”  he  said,  “I  will 
devote  all  my  energies  to  growing  hay  and  fodder  and  noth¬ 
ing  else.  I  will  find  the  cow  that  makes  the  most  good 
milk  if  I  have  to  combine  a  dozen  breeds  to  get  her.  I 
will  study  how  to  prepare  this  milk  so  that  people  will 
believe  in  its  purity,  and  I  will  have  faith  in  the  idea  that 
people  can  be  found  to  pay  me  the  value  of  my  care  and 


bull  was  obtained  and  used  on  the  Holstein  grades.  The 
result  is  a  cow  that  seems  unsurpassed  in  her  ability  to 
turn  an  abundance  of  good  food  into  milk  and  cream.  In 
her  veins  she  has  the  blood  of  the  scrub,  the  Holstein  and 
the  Jersey,  making  good  use  of  all  three.  A  number  of 
grade  bulls  have  been  used,  and  will  be  used  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Francisco  has  now  in  his  barn  a  young  bull  that  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  old  cow  shown  in  the  center  of  our 
picture.  This  bull  will  be  used  in  the  herd  because  he  is  a 
large,  sturdy  animal,  that  has  evidently  inherited  the  good 
points  of  the  old  “herd  mother.”  Many  breeders  may 
wonder  why  this  grade  bull  is  used  in  a  herd  which  con¬ 
tains  an  animal  like  that  shown  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 
This  is  Bonfire,  a  grandson  of  Eurotas  and  Mary  Anne  of 
St.  Lambert.  But  Mr.  Francisco  knows  what  he  is 
about.  He  has  watched  the  records  of  his  herd  for  years 
and  knows  which  “  strains  ”  have  brought  him  the  most 
milk.  His  methods  of  breeding  are  original,  but  they  are, 
none  the  less,  based  upon  observation  and  study.  Bonfire 
was  bought  because  his  pedigree  show  ed  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  that  had  made  good  butter  records.  In 
like  manner  it  is  known  that  the  grade  bull  spoken  of 
above  had  a  mother,  a  grandmother,  a  great  grandmother, 
and  numerous  other  relatives  that  excelled  at  the  pail. 
He  Is  about  as  sure  to  transmit  butter  qualities  to  his 
daughters  as  is  the  “  purebred  ”  animal,  besides  being 
larger  and  hardier.  Mr.  Fi'ancisco  says  he  has  learned  the 
following  lessons  from  his  breeding : 

The  best  dairy  cow  for  his  business  is  the  Jersey  grade, 
but  the  Jersey  blood  is  not  all-important.  The  cow  must 
be  larger  and  stronger  and  a  better  eater  than  the  thor¬ 
oughbred  J  ersey.  Holstein  cattle  are  wonderfully  tough, 


to  the  meadows  and  spread  with  a  Kemp  manure  spreader. 
When  asked  how  much  he  used,  Mr.  Francisco  said  : 
“All  we  can  get.”  After  mowing,  the  cattle  are  turned 
into  the  meadows  to  graze.  Mr.  F.  wants  his  grass  cut  in 
June.  “  A  hay  field  contains  more  butter  in  June  than  in 
any  other  month.”  The  meadows  are  not  re-seeded  as 
long  as  they  produce  good  crops  of  grass.  When  they  be¬ 
come  “sod-bound,”  or  fail  for  any  other  reason,  they  are 
plowed  up,  heavily  manured,  and  planted  to  corn  or 
turnips.  Seeding  is  always  done  with  turnips,  except  in 
some  cases,  when  a  crop  of  grain  is  grown  for  soiling  or 
hay.  The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  plowing.  If  the  soil 
becomes  hard  or  crusty  after  plowing  and  harrowing,  it 
is  at  once  wrorked  again,  and  the  seed  is  never  put  in  the 
ground  until  the  conditions  are  perfect.  The  turnip  ground 
this  year  was  plowed  Jive  times  before  the  seed  was  sown, 
because  after  the  first  plowings  rain  fell  and  hardened  the 
surface.  The  result  is  always  sure— 2,000  to  3,000  bushels 
of  turnips  to  the  acre,  and  a  perfect  seeding  to  grass. 
Raising  grass,  corn  stalks  and  turnips  is  absolutely  all  the 
“  farming  ”  that  is  done  on  the  place.  Mr.  Francisco  even 
buys  his  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Firing  Dynamite  Under  “  Settled  Farm-Facts.” 

That  is  just  exactly  what  Mr.  Francisco  is  doing  with  his 
corn  culture.  In  the  first  place,  he  puts  on  manure 
enough  to  kill  an  ordinary  crop.  This  is  worked  carefully 
into  the  ground,  frequently  plowing  five  times.  The  seed, 
“  Southern  White  ”  is  thickly  sown  in  drills  with  a  corn 
planter.  No  effort  is  made  to  thin  this  corn  out.  The 
stalks  grow  in  a  perfect  mass,  hardly  an  inch  apart.  It  is 
a  magnificent  sight.  The  writer  never  saw  anything  like 
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it  before,  even  on  the  great  corn  fields  of  Iowa.  Now  all 
the  authorities  tell  us  that  this  close  planting  is  wrong  ; 
that  the  stalks  should  be  at  least  one  foot  apart  and 
each  produce  a  good  ear.  Mr.  Francisco  will  not  have  an 
ear  of  corn  on  his  farm.  “  Let  the  West  grow  the  grain,  I 
want  nothing  but  stalk.”  He  gets  the  stalk,  and  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  heavier  crop  than  he  pro¬ 
duces.  “Such  stuff  must  be  watery,  unripe  and  unsuited 
for  silage,”  say  our  authorities.  “  My  cows  are  crazy  for 
it,  my  milk  sells  for  eight  cents  per  quart  and  I  never 
lose  a  customer,”  says  Mr.  Francisco.  The  “  authorities  ” 
have  undisputed  chemical  facts  to  sustain  them,  while 
Mr.  Francisco  points  to  the  fact  that  his  cash  profit  is  in¬ 
creasing  year  by  year,  while  he  is  buying  up  worn-out 
farms  all  about  him  and  making  them  productive  by  this 
very  system  of  growing  stalk  and  ignoring  grain.  The 
corn  is  cut  by  hand  and  hauled  to  the  barn,  where  it  is  cut 
into  the  silo.  An  ordinary  tread  horse  power  is  used.  The 
turnips  are  pulled  during  October  and  November,  or  after 
frost  sets  in,  and  hauled  directly  to  the  barn  as  wanted, 
and  fed  to  the  cows  whole,  “  tops  and  all.”  The  cattle  are 
expected  to  do  their  own  slicing  and  pulping,  as  they  have 
plenty  of  spare  time  on  their  hands. 

Making  the  Milk  Fat. 

New  Jersey  can  supply  the  cow  and  the  rough  fodder 
needed  to  produce  milk.  The  United  States  must  furnish 
the  grain  needed  to  fatten  that  milk.  No  cow  will  make 
fat  milk  from  lean  food.  Breed  and  feed  are  brothers  and 


The  Farm  Laughs  and  Grows  Fat. 

The  soil  grows  richer  and  more  productive  with  each 
year.  The  farm  worth  $3,000  12  years  ago  is  now  worth 
$20,000  for  actual  farm  purposes  !  The  yield  of  “  stalks  ”  is 
three  times  what  it  was  then.  The  soil  upon  which  corn 
and  turnips  are  grown  Is  so  rich  that  no  farmer  would  dare 
to  sow  grass  seed  on  it  without  first  growing  a  strong 
crop,  like  corn,  to  suck  out  a  part  of  its  strength.  Mr. 
FraD cisco  has  an  original  way  of  getting  his  soil  “toned 
down  ”  for  a  grass  crop.  He  covers  his  sod  with  a  coating 
of  his  rich  manure,  and  then  rents  the  ground  for  a  year 
to  some  of  his  truck-growing  neighbors.  After  a  good 
crop  of  sweet  corn  has  struggled  with  this  manure,  the 
grass  can  handle  it. 

Bank  on  Your  Cows. 

This  is  Mr.  Francisco’s  motto.  He  early  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  lend  every  energy  he  possessed  to  the 
production  of  the  best  milk.  His  wagons  run  through 
town  every  day,  and  he  could  easily  sell  vegetables  and 
eggs,  “  But,”  he  says,  “  I  pride  myself  on  prompt  and 
rapid  delivery.  If  I  stopped  to  sell  corn,  beans  or  peas, 
somebody  would  have  to  wait  for  milk.  I  can’t  afford  to 
make  people  wait.”  So  there  is  not  a  single  vegetable 
grown  on  the  farm.  Even  the  potatoes  used  in  the  family 
are  bought.  “  Bank  on  your  cows  !”  The  farm  is  run  for 
one  single  purpose — the  production  of  grass,  stalks  and 
turnips.  The  cows  show  their  appreciation  of  the  honors 
shown  them. 
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These  are  changed  every  two  or  three  weeks  right 
through  the  year.  Mr.  Freeland  has  charge  of  the  city 
delivery,  while  Mr.  Francisco  runs  the  farm.  Every  cus¬ 
tomer  is  urged  to  visit  the  dairy,  and  many  of  them  drive 
out  and  look  at  the  cows.  They  are  always  courteously 
treated  and  a  glass  or  two  of  ice-cold  Jersey  milk  makes 
every  one  of  them  not  only  a  customer,  but  a  talking 
advertisement. 

Waiting  on  the  Cows. 

The  cows  are  regarded  as  Jersey  ladies.  The  picture 
shown  at  Figure  227  gives  an  idea  of  a  scene  witnessed  in 
the  main  feeding  alley.  The  floor  of  this  alley  is  of  cement 
slightly  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the  stanchions,  where 
the  cows  eat.  This  floor  can  be  swept  or  washed  off  with 
little  trouble.  The  cows  stand  on  a  cement  floor  with  a 
gutter  behind  them.  They  are  well  bedded  and  are  never 
permitted  to  become  dirty.  Each  day  the  manure  is 
wheeled  out  to  the  barnyard,  shown  through  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  feeding  alley.  The  larger  cows  are  fastened  in 
stanchions,  while  the  others  are  fastened  by  a  device  orig¬ 
inal  with  Mr.  Francisco.  A  stout  iron  rod  is  placed  up¬ 
right  in  the  center  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  ordinary 
stanchion.  To  this  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  sliding  ring, 
an  ordinary  neck  chain  with  a  swivel  like  that  shown  in 
the  picture  on  page  281  of  the  present  volume  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  This  enables  the  cow  to  put  her  head  on  either  side  of 
the  iron  rod  and  to  lie  down  or  get  up  at  will.  A  board  at 
the  bottom  prevents  her  from  stepping  over  into  her  food. 


HAY  FIELD  SCENE  AT  FAIRFIELD  DAIRY.  Fig.  226. 


feed  is  just  a  trifle  smarter  than  breed.  We  can  fatten  milk 
as  well  as  we  can  fatten  sheep  or  cattle.  The  grains  fed  are 
corn  meal,  bran,  malt  sprouts,  oil-meal  and  cotton  seed 
meal — the  last  two  only  in  small  quantities.  Nothing  but 
the  best  of  everything  will  be  had.  Mr.  F.  would  sooner 
throw  damaged  grain  on  the  manure  pile  than  feed  it  to 
the  cows.  He  is  a  “  close  buyer;”  that  is.  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants,  watches  the  markets  carefully,  pays  cash 
down  and  refuses  to  accept  inferior  grain.  He  buys  at 
wholesale  houses  in  Newark.  He  uses  two  tons  of  grain 
per  week  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  one  ton  per 
week  for  four  months.  In  addition  to  this  he  uses  during 
the  year  30  tons  of  “  sprouts  ”  and  large  quantities  of  oil- 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

“Get  Individuality!” 

Branch  out  for  yourself.  No  matter  what  you  have  to 
sell  stamp  yourself  on  every  ouuce  of  it  that  leaves  your 
farm.  If  you  sell  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  cheese,  honey,  wheat, 
potatoes,  Lima  beans,  sweet  corn— anything,  see  that  you 
grow  it  and  sell  it  in  a  way  that  will  convince  the  public 
that  it  is  a  superior  article.  Get  a  price  for  your  skill  and 
care.  Combine  honesty,  enterprise  and  originality.  Get 
out  of  the  crowd  and  stay  out.  “  Get  individuality.”  That 
is  Mr.  Francisco’s  favorite  bit  of  advice  to  young  men.  It 
is  the  secret  of  his  own  success.  He  lives  in  a  region  where 
“  farmin’  don’t  pay.”  There  are  mortgaged  and  practi¬ 
cally  “  abandoned  ”  farms  all  about  him,  on  which  dairy¬ 
men  are  losing  money  year  after  year,  while  his  profits  in¬ 
crease.  Get  individuality  or  gtt  out  of  the  race. 


Printer’s  Ink  and  Dairy  Visits  Pay. 

The  local  papers  in  Montclair  contain  advertisements 
like  this : 

A  Bit  of  a  Contrast. 


We  have  talked  a  little  about 
Montclair's  milk,  now  we  want  to 
show  you  a  bit  of  a  contrast. 
Take  Newark's  milk  forln.stanco  : 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  so-called  pure  milk.  In 
which  there  Is  no  water  ami  In 
which  there  are  no  brewers' 
graius  ;  two  kinds  of  such  milk  we 
say,  our  milk  and  the  other  kind; 
and  It  is  the  other  kind  we  are 
going  to  describe.  It  Is  milked  by 
the  farmer  at  six  o'clock.  Warm 
as  It  Is  It  Is  driven  from  three  to 
seven  miles  to  a  receiving  depot, 
put  In  the  dirty  cans,  which  are  so 
often  se  en  packed  closely  on  the 
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mule  wagons  lumbering  through 
llioonifleld  avenue  At  this  re¬ 
ceiving  d*" pot  It  is  cooled;  but 
decomposition  has  already  set  in 
during  the  churning  It  tuts  re¬ 
ceived  in  its  half-warm  state,  on 
the  journey  from  the  farmers  to 
the  receiving  depot.  From  this 
last  point  It  Is  taken  to  Newark 
(after  coolingi,  there  to  await  the 
motion  of  the  milkman  who  de¬ 
livers  It. 

Oh.  the  uueleanliuess  of  the  en¬ 
tire  process ! 

What  a  contrast  between  this 
process  and  ours ! 

Freeland. 


Of  course,  this  advertisement  is  larger  in  the  local  paper, 
ut  the  above  is  a  goo  i  imitation.  This  will  be  followed 


by  another  like  the  following  : 

Her  Cowship. 


It  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
feel  a  cow’s  pulse,  but  we  always 
find  out  in  some  way  whether 
her  cowship  Is  fevered  or  diseas¬ 
ed,  and  we  treat  her  for  the  dis¬ 
order.  In  the  meantime  nobody 
gets  her  milk. 

The  doctor  makes  regular  and 
rreijuetit  visits  to  our  dairy  and 
taki  s  full  care  of  our  large  family. 

If  Daisy  or  Sally  Ann  Is  a  little 
ailing  sue  Is  put  in  the  sick  room 
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where  comforts  and  restoratives 
arc  administered. 

Hut,  pshaw!  why  talk  about  sick 
cows !  The  doctor  calls  and 
says:  ‘  How’s  the  family?”  and 
we  reply  ID  times  out  of  A) :  "  A'  1 
well,  doctor.”  And  why  should¬ 
n’t  they  be?  Surely  we  take  care 
enough  of  ir  ent. 

All  this  to  lead  you  to  infer 
that  the  milk  we  sell  tiu  bottles), 
is  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

Freeland. 


The  room  shown  is  really  a  barn  basement,  but  the  barn  is 
raised  so  high  that  there  is  abundant  space  for  windows, 
thus  providing  plenty  of  air  and  light,  which  are  considered 
“almost  as  necessary  as  hay.”  The  feed  box  on  wheels— 
shown  in  the  front  of  the  picture— is  seven  feet  long,  three 
high  and  three  wide  at  the  bottom.  On  the  day  of  our 
visit  it  contained  200  pounds  of  the  best  corn-meal,  100 
pounds  of  malt  sprouts  and  100  pounds  of  bran.  This  was 
mixed  12  hours  before  with  enough  water  to  make  the  mess 
into  a  soft  mush.  Mr.  Francisco  has  tried  all  sorts  of 
methods— feeding  dry,  mixing  with  the  hay,  wetting  just 
before  feeding,  etc.— but  has  determined  that  it  pays  him 
best  to  wet  thoroughly  12  hours  before  feeding.  The  feeder 
holds  a  common  scoop  shovel.  “  About  a  scoopful  ”  will 
be  put  on  the  floor  in  front  of  each  cow,  the  feeder  of  course 
knowing  the  animals  well  enough  to  regulate  the  amount 
fed  them.  A  good  handful  of  dry  cotton-seed  meal  is 
afterwards  thrown  on  this  wet  food.  The  beauty  of  this 
stable  is  that  one  man  can  feed  and  care  for  100  cows! 
The  post  shown  at  the  left  near  the  milk  cans,  is  the  corner 
of  the  silo.  Within  three  feet  of  these  cans,  there  is  a  door 
through  which  the  silage  can  be  shoveled  into  the  feeding 
box.  Directly  opposite  is  a  pump  and  within  six  feet  of 
that  is  a  chute  through  which  grain  of  different  sorts  can 
be  turned  into  the  box  by  simply  pulling  out  a  little  slide. 
In  the  wall  above,  midway  between  the  feed  box  and  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  is  an  opening  through  which 
the  hay  is  thrown  directly  into  the  center  of  the  cows. 
Hardly  a  dozen  steps  are  required  to  reach  every  cow  in 
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the  barn.  Think  of  this,  you  people  who  pole  hay  in  from 
the  outside  or  carry  it  in  forkfuls  around  corners  and  lift  it 
up  into  high  mangers  !  After  the  cows  have  eaten  their 
meal  the  alley  is  swept  out  clean. .  It  is  so  neat  that  oue 
might  eat  his  dinner  there  with  no  discomfort.  Serious 
sickness  is  almost  un known  in  this  herd.  A  veterinarian  is 
employed  to  visit  the  barn  every  month  and  inspect  every 
animal.  Any  cow  that  he  pronounces  in  any  way  “off  her 
feed  ”  is  at  once  taken  from  the  barn  and  placed  by  herself 
so  that  her  milk  will  not  be  used.  This  inspection  assures 
patrons  of  the  dairy  that  there  is  positively  no  danger  from 
disea  e  in  the  milk. 

After  the  Cows  Finish  their  Share. 

The  Jersey  ladies  in  the  stable  respond  to  all  this  care 
and  expense  by  packing  away  in  their  udders  the  best  pos 
siMe  combination  of  pure  spring  water,  sweet 
June-cut  grass  and  rich  grain.  That  ends  their 
part.  Human  agencies  must  manage  the  rest. 

Of  course  the  milking  is  done  by  hand.  Nothing 
can  ever  match  the  human  hand  as  a  milking 
machine.  The  milk  is  strained  three  times,  and 
as  soon  as  a  can  is  filled  it  is  taken  to  the  dairy- 
shown  at  Figures  227  and  228.  The  little  truck 
shown  at  the  center  of  Figure  228  is  used  to  carry 
the  cans  from  the  stable.  The  effort  is  to  get  the 
milk  into  the  bottles  as  soon  after  milking  as 
possible.  Figure  228  shows  the  exterior  of  the 
dairy  house,  with  the  wagons,  trucks,  bottles 
and  cases.  The  bottles  will  be  noticed  drying  on 
the  “  horses,”  which  are  small  logs  of  wood, 
with  wooden  pins  driven  into  them,  on  which 
the  bottles  are  hung  after  washing.  The  boxes 
on  the  table  next  to  the  little  can  wagon  are  used 
for  packing  the  bottles  in  ice.  Figure  229  shows 
the  interior  of  the  dairy  house.  The  floor  is  of 
cement,  with  perfect  drainage.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  there  is  an  almost  constant  “swash  ”  of 
water  to  keep  the  floors  clean.  A  force  pump 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  house,  with  a  hose  attached  to 
it.  The  apparatus  for  bottling  is  shown  at  Figure  229  :  as 
the  milk  is  brought  from  the  barn  it  is  poured  slowly  into 
the  large  vat  here  shown.  This  slow  pouring  serves  the 
purpose  of  aeration,  which  is  considered  so  essential  by 
many  milkmen.  With  the  empty  bottles  exactly  in  place 
one  man  stands  on  each  side  of  the  rolling  vat.  Little 
tubes  will  be  noticed  reaching  down  from  the  front  of  the 
vat.  By  touching  a  spring  the  milk  is  made  to  flow 
through  each  of  these  tubes  into  the  bottles.  When  one 
row  of  bottles  is  filled,  the  vat  is  rolled  over  another  row, 
and  so  on  until  all  are  ready.  An  experienced  man  can 
fill  bottles  with  great  rapidity.  After  filling,  the  bottles 
stand  about  half  an  hour,  and  are  then  sealed  and  put  in 
the  wooden  boxes  shown  in  the  other  drawing,  and  packed 
about  with  ice,  all  ready  for  transportation  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  bottles,  whether  cleaned  by  customers  or  not, 
are  washed  in  soda  and  water  and  rinsed  twice,  then  dried 
and  sunned.  Ice  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  be 
bought  even  if  the  price  doubles.  No  “preserva- 
line”  will  ever  be  used  in  this  dairy.  A  fair 
supply  of  ice  was  obtained  this  year.  There 
was  only  about  one  day  cold  enough  to  make 
ice,  but  this  day  was  used.  Every  man  and 
team  on  the  place  worked  as  hard  as  they  could 
while  the  cold  weather  lasted.  They  made  a 
business  of  ice-making,  and  every  minute  of  the 
cold  weather  was  utilized.  Others  who  waited 
for  daylight  lost  their  ice.  After  being  bottled 
and  cooled,  the  milk  is  not  touched  until  it  is 
handed  to  customers  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  quart. 

“Working  Up”  the  Business. 

Mr.  Francisco  started  on  the  “ground  floor” 
and  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  ladder  as  he 
went  up.  There  were  three  rounds  to  it :  1. 

The  ability  to  produce  the  best  and  cleanest 
milk  on  the  market.  2.  The  ability  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  milk  offered  for  sale  is  genuine 
and  unexcelled.  3.  The  ability  to  build  up  and 
maintain  a  reputation  for  honesty,  courtesy  and 
fair  dealing.  After  making  such  a  ladder  as 
this,  every  step  you  take  will  boost  you  up  to 
another.  Mr.  F.  was  obliged  to  run  in  debt  to 
begin  with.  A  full  equipment  for  bottling  300 
quarts  per  day  will  cost  $1,500  in  cash,  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  spend  any  less  than  this  if  one 
aims  for  the  best  trade.  The  first  time  he  saw 
the  glass  bottles  used,  he  became  convinced  of 
the  value  of  this  method,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
invest  in  an  outfit.  One  objection  to  the  retail 
milk  business  is  that  it  involves  a  great  deal  of 
Sunday  work.  Mr.  Francisco  never  had  his  milk 
wagon  out  but  twice  on  Sunday.  The  first  time  he  drove  it 
himself.  On  his  way  home  he  met  his  friends  and  neighbors 
on  their  way  to  church,  and  he  could  not  make  himself  feel 
rightabout  it.  The  next  Sunday  he  sent  his  hired  man  over 
the  route,  but  though  he  could  goto  church  himself  he  could 
not  feel  any  better.  He  then  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
would  be  no  more  Sunday  delivery  from  his  dairy,  and 
there  never  has  been.  A  late  delivery  is  made  Saturday 
night,  and  the  wagon  does  not  leave  the  farm  again  until 
Monday  morning.  The  pure  bottled  milk  packed  in  ice 
will  keep  sweet  two  days,  and  as  each  bottle  contains  its 
own  share  of  cream  it  need  not  be  opened  until  wanted 
for  use. 

Not  a  single  customer  was  ever  lost  because  of  this 
change.  The  milk  sells  itself.  One  family  told  another 
about  it  and,  like  every  other  really  good  thing,  the  more 
it  was  talked  about  the  more  friends  it  made.  Its  sale 
spread  like  an  epidemic.  When  it  once  began  in  a  block, 
or  iu  a  street,  it  went  through  the  whole  list  of  families, 
it  was  fat  enough  to  grease  its  own  way. 


The  Possibilities  of  Bottled  Milk. 

“  I  will  take  any  abandoned  farm  within  150  miles  of 
New  York  and  ship  bottled  milk  at  a  profit,”  said  Mr. 
Francisco.  “  I  can  make  the  cows,  and  I  can  grow  the 
fodder,  and  I  can  sell  the  milk.  The  present  system  of 
selling  milk  at  retail  is  doomed.  In  Jersey  City  and  New¬ 
ark  to-day  there  is  a  demand  for  50,000  quarts  of  milk  such 
as  I  supply.  This  is  true  of  every  other  large  city  in  the 
country.  People  must  be  educated  up  to  bottled  milk, 
but  they  are  very  willing  to  be  educated.  There  are  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  to  day  selling  milk  to  cheese  factories  at 
starvation  prices  who  might  make  money  at  bottling  milk. 
They  must  have  cows  and  food  that  will  make  milk  that 
they  are  prepared  to  swear  by,  and  they  must  have  one  of 
their  number  in  the  city  with  life  enough  to  make  the 
business.  Many  farmers  complain  of  Trusts  and  combina- 


cause  of  their  unwillingness  to  submit  to  this  legitimate 
loss  and  their  jealousy  and  lack  of  business  method  that 
the  ordinary  combination  of  farmers  fails  in  such  an 
enterprise.  There  must  be  a  man  of  nerve  at  the  head  of 
it  with  absolute  authority  to  push  it  through. 


“WAITING  ON  THE  COWS.”  Fig.  227. 

tions.  Why  not  form  a  ‘  Trust '  of  their  own  ?  Here,  let 
us  say,  we  have  10  dairymen  all  working  in  a  small  way, 
keeping  10  sets  of  teams  and  tools,  buying  their  grain  of 
middlemen  and  their  supplies  from  the  retail  grocer.  They 
are  all  unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  because  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  business.  One  man,  by  accident  or  thrift,  gets 
money  enough  to  secure  mortgages  on  all  the  other  nine 
farms.  Sooner  or  later  he  owns  them  all.  He  ‘colonizes  ’ 
them  by  locating  35  or  40  good  cows  on  each,  hiring  the 
former  owner  by  the  year.  This  man  has  nothing  to  do 
but  milk  and  feed  those  cows.  A  gang  of  men  go  from 
farm  to  farm  cutting,  curing  and  housing  the  hay.  In 
proper  season  the  same  gang  haul  out  manure,  plow,  seed 
and  haul  feed  for  all  the  farms.  The  milk  is  brought  to  a 
central  place  and  bottled  there.  Everything,  grain  sup¬ 
plies,  utensils,  etc.,  are  all  bought  at  wholesale.  Half  the 
cost  of  teams  and  hired  men  is  chopped  off.  The  owner  of 
the  farms  has  absolute  authority.  He  can  compel  his 
neighbors  to  produce  a  superior  and  uniform  quality  of 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

How  to  Cement  a  Cellar. 

F.  L  T.,  White  Marsh,  Va. — What  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  of  cementing  a  cellar  so  as  to  prevent 
dampness  or  the  rise  of  water  P  Can  the  ma¬ 
terials  be  used  by  amateurs,  and  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost  ? 

Ans.— A  cellar  may  be  cemented  iu  this  way. 
Mix,  dry,  one  barrel  of  hydraulic  cement  with 
three  of  clean,  sharp  sand;  wet  up  with  water  to 
a  thin  mortar  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  spread  in 
five  or  10  minutes  and  no  faster  than  it  can  be 
spread  three  inches  thick.  This  quantity  will 
make  48  square  feet  of  floor  three  inches  thick. 
The  cost  of  course  will  depend  on  the  price  of 
the  materials.  The  walls,  if  of  stone  or  brick, 
should  be  also  plastered  one  inch  thick  with  the 
same  mixture.  But  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
this  outside  by  digging  away  the  earth,  and  if 
this  be  done  it  would  be  well  to  lay  a  drain  all 
around  the  cellar  a  foot  below  the  foundation, 
and  then  paint  the  walls  outside  with  hot  gas 
tar  a  foot  above  the  surface.  This  would  be  the 
most  effective  remedy.  But  the  cement  floor 
inside  would  be  found  so  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  omitted  if  a  good  job  is  desired.  The 
spread  with  a  trowel,  then  beaten  with  a  flat 
then  rubbed  smooth  with  a  rubber  of  plank 


cement  is 
rammer,  and 
before  the  surface  is  dry. 


Goiter  in  Lambs  and  Colt. 

H.  K.  H.,  Salem,  TFis. — Goiter  has  troubled  my  young 
animals  for  several  years.  Last  winter  I  fed  silage  to  my 
young  lambs  and  it  kept  their  bowels  loose,  and  I  never 
saw  a  better  lot  of  lambs  than  they  were  during  that  sea¬ 
son.  Was  their  fine  condition  due  to  the  silage  P  Last 
spring  I  had  none  to  feed  to  them,  and  they  became  as  bad 
as  ever.  The  ewes  got  clover  hay,  oats  and  bran,  with 
plenty  of  rain-water  to  drink  ;  still  they  were  constipated. 
A  fine  draft  mare  that  has  been  on  grass  all  spring,  and  is 
iu  good  working  order,  foaled  three  weeks  ago  and  there 
is  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  tea  cup  on  each  side  of  the 
foal’s  windpipe.  He  is  a  big,  soft  fellow  and  acts  just  like 
a  goitered  lamb.  How  can  my  ewes  be  saved  from  consti¬ 
pation  ?  I  have  fed  bran  and  shorts,  but  corn  seems  to 
_  suit  them  better. 


THE  DAIRY  HOUSE.  Fig.  22S. 

milk.  This  is  one  spirit  of  the  Trust.  Each  farmer  makes 
more  clear  money  than  he  did  before,  and  the  general  profit 
is  greater.  Wastes  and  useless  labor  are  cut  off.  That 
makes  the  difference.  Instead  of  losing  money  as  a  free¬ 
holder,  the  farmer  makes  money  as  a  foreman  of  the  farm 
he  formerly  owned.  A  concentration  of  forces  and  the 
possibilities  of  enforcing  absolute  authority  utilize  wastes 
and  turn  them  into  money.” 

This  is  the  way  Mr.  Francisco  talks.  His  own  success 
has  shown  him  that  to  be  successful  the  farmer  must  em¬ 
ploy  the  same  business  methods  that  are  employed  to 
bring  trade  to  successful  merchants.  It  is  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  guarantee  his  goods  and  who  is  most  successful 
iu  advertising  his  willingness  that  secures  the  paying 
trade.  Mr.  Francisco  knows  that  the  bottled  milk  business 
has  hardly  begun  to  develop.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  milk  that  comes  to  this  city  might  be  sold  iu 
bottles  at  au  advance  of  from  one  to  two  cents  per  quart. 
It  “might  be  sold,”  but  while  the  trade  is  being  started 
and  worked  up  there  will  naturally  be  a  loss.  It  is  be- 


ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Goiter  is  a  disease  of  the  thyroid  body,  a  glan¬ 
dular  organ  beneath  the  throat,  which  becomes 
greatly  enlarged,  and  commonly  appears  in  the 
domestic  animals,  especially  the  horse  and 
sheep,  and  also  in  man.  In  the  horse  there  are 
two  distinct  swellings,  one  on  each  side,  as 
described  on  your  colt,  but  in  the  other  animals 
there  is  usually  but  a  single  swelling,  beneath 
the  throat.  The  disease  is  most  common  on 
high  ground,  where  the  water  is  charged  with 
the  salts  dissolved  from  magnesian  limestone, 
but  it  occasionally  occurs  without  drinking 
such  waters.  Close  buildings,  want  of  exercise, 
poor  or  unwholesome  food  or  any  debilitating 
cause  favor  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
silage  probably  prevented  the  goiter  in  the 
iambs  during  the  winter  of  1S8S-9.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  keeping  the  bowels  open,  the  silage  con¬ 
tains  so  much  water  that  the  sheep  would 
drink  very  little.  Last  winter  the  cause  may 
have  been  due  to  the  constipation  and  want  of 
exercise  or  low  condition  of  the  ewes.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  rain-water  for  drinking  pur. 
poses,  the  sheep  are  fed  liberally,  given  gojd, 
airy,  comfortable  quarters,  plenty  of  out-of- 
door  exercise,  and  the  constipation  is  avoided, 
the  lambs  should  escape  the  goiter.  The  exer 
cise  will  tend  to  ward  off  constipation,  while 
confinement  and  idleness  favor  it.  Free  access 
to  salt  and  plenty  of  good  drinking  water  will 
also  assist  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  The  bran  and  roots,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  should  keep  the  bowels  open. 

If  the  sheep  then  become  costive  generally,  add  to 
the  bran  one-half  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  Glauber  salts  tor 
each  sheep  daily  until  relieved.  Obstinate  cases  may  be 
carefully  drenched  with  four  to  six  ounces  of  the  salts  dis 
solved  in  luke  warm  water.  In  the  treatment  of  goiter, 
iodine,  used  both  internally  and  externally,  is  almost  a 
specific.  In  mild  cases  it  is  often  sufficient  to  rub  the  en¬ 
largement  daily  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine 
until  the  surface  is  slightly  blistered.  Then  apply  less 
frequently  until  the  animal  has  recovered.  Iuterually  give 
iodide  of  potash  iu  doses  of  oue  dram  to  the  horse  aud  one- 
half  dram  to  the  sheep,  two  or  three  times  daily.  If  the 
swelling  is  large  aud  soft,  a  diluted  solution  of  iodine  may 
be  injected  directly  into  the  center  of  the  mass  with  a 
hypodermic  syriuge,  auy  liquid  there  may  be  in  the  cavity 
having  been  first  drawn  off.  For  injection  use  the  com¬ 
pound  tincture  of  iodine  (.the  simjrle  tincture  is  not  .soluble 
in  water)  diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  soft  water. 
The  injection  will  increase  the  swelling  aud  inflammation 
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at  first,  but  these  should  soon  subside.  Other  methods  of 
treatment  in  chronic  or  special  cases,  such  as  cutting 
down  upon  and  tying  the  arteries,  or  removing  the  gland, 
can  be  practiced  only  by  a  competent  surgeon. 

Location  of  an  Orchard. 

C.  A.  W.,  Hersey,  Mich.— The  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  230)  represents  a  quarter-section  of  land  of  which  I 
own  the  larger  piece,  or  130  acres.  A  represents  the 
highest  land  on  the  place.  The  soil  there  is  clay  and  lies 
gently  sloping  toward  the  east  and  south.  The  point  B 
is  considerably  lower,  and  the  land  there  slopes  toward 
the  east  down  the  hill  to  the  road,  and  above  the  hill  it 
lies  level  or  gradually  rises  toward  the  point  A,  which  is 
at  least  25  feet  higher  than  B.  The  soil  at  B  is  a  sandy 
gravel  loam,  with  plenty  of  small  stones  the  size  of  a  man’s 
fist.  Now,  I  desire  to  set  out  an  orchard  :  which  of  the  two 
places  will  be  the  better  for  it,  soil  and  altitude  considered  ? 
I  prefer  the  point  B  if  all  else  is  equal,  as  that  is  the 
nearest  to  town.  What  are  the  best  kinds  of  trees  to  set  ? 
Cherries,  plums,  apples  and  pears  are  the  kinds  desired, 
and  10  acres  the  amount  of  land  I  wish  to  set  out. 

Ans.— The  soil  at  A  is  to  be  preferred,  especially  for 
plums,  pears  and  apples,  if  the  sub-soil  is  porous 
enough  not  to  require  tiling,  although  B  will  do 
very  well  if  there  is  a  sufficient  breadth  of  still 
lower  ground  adjacent  to  afford  free  and  abund¬ 
ant  air  drainage  during  cold,  still  nights,  when 
very  low  temperatures  are  likely  to  occur.  There 
are  so  many  questions  which  are  liable  to  enter 
into  the  problem  of  the  choice  of  varieties,  that 
farther  information  is  needful.  If,  as  may  be 
possibly  inferred,  the  purpose  is  to  supply  a  local 
market,  a  more  or  less  extensive  list  of  varieties 
will  be  needed ;  while,  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  wholesale,  a  very  few  kinds  will 
suffice ;  and  those  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  winter 
varieties.  We  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  that 
the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  publishes  a 
fruit  catalogue,  in  which  will  be  found  all  the 
information  needful  for  a  judicious  selection  of 
varieties  for  these  purposes.  The  work  may  be  had 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  Edward  C.  Reid, 

Allegan,  Michigan. 

Remedy  for  Cockroaches. 

A.  R.  P.,  Corry,  Pa. — What  will  kill  the  common  house 
cockroach  ? 

Ans. — In  the  March  issue  of  Insect  Life,  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley 
describes  this  insect.  The  engraving,  Figure  231,  is  taken 
from  this  magazine.  In  the  picture  a  represents  the  first 
stage,  b  the  second,  c  the  third,  d  the  fourth,  e  the  adult, 
/  the  adult  female,  with  egg  case:  g  the  egg  case— en¬ 
larged,  and  h  the  adult,  with  wings  spread.  All  are  of 
natural  size  except  g.  Dr.  Riley  says  of  these  insects: 
“  The  length  of  life  of  none  of  these  species  is  accurately 
known,  but  it  doubtless  depends  largely  on  the  food-sup¬ 
ply  and  temperature.  They  are  all  nearly  omnivorous, 
but  have  at  the  same  time  preferences  in  diet.  They  seem 
on  the  whole  to  prefer  animal  matter  to  vegetable,  but  will 
eat  after  all  kinds  of  cooks— good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Al¬ 
most  everything  which  goes  on  the  table  is  relished  by 
them.  In  the  latitude  of  Washington  and  further  south 
the  Croton  bugs  eat  everything  which  contains  paste,  and, 
consequently,  wall-paper,  photographs,  and  especially  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  cloth  book-bindings  suffer  severely  from  their 
attacks.  In  the  office  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  they  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance 


by  eating  off  the  surface,  and  particularly  the  blue  and 
red  paint  from  drawings  of  important  maps.  Without 
condemning  other  useful  measures  or  remedies,  like  borax, 
1  would  repeat  that  in  the  free  and  persistent  use  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Buhach,  or  some  other  fresh  and  reliable  brand  of 
pyrethrum  or  Persian  Insect  Powder,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  roaches.  Just  before 
nightfall  go  into  the  infested  rooms  and  puff  it  into  all 
crevices,  under  base-boards,  into  tbe  drawers  and  cracks 
of  old  furniture— in  fact,  wherever  there  is  a  crack— and  in 
the  morning  the  floor  will  be  covered  with  dead  and  dying 
or  demoralized  and  paralyzed  roaches,  which  may  easily 
be  swept  up  or  otherwise  collected  aud  burned.  With 
cleanliness  aud  persistency  in  these  methods,  the  pest  may 
be  substantially  driven  out  of  a  house,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  full  possession  by  immigration.  For  no 
other  insect  have  so  many  quack  remedies  been  urged  and 
for  none  have  so  many  newspaper  remedies  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Many  of  them  have  their  good  points,  but  the  ma¬ 


jority  are  worthless.  In  fact,  rather  than  put  faith  in  half 
of  those  which  have  been  published  it  would  be  better  to 
rely  on  the  recipe  which  T.  A.  Janvier  gives  in  his  article 
on  ‘  Mexican  Superstitions  and  Folk-lore,’  as  current 
among  the  Mexicans  :  “  To  get  rid  of  cockroaches — catch 
three  and  put  them  in  a  bottle,  and  so  carry  them  to  where 
two  roads  cross.  Here  hold  the  bottle  upside  down,  and 
as  they  fall  out  repeat  aloud  three  Credos.  Then  all  the 
cockroaches  in  the  house  from  which  these  three  came  will 
go  away  1  ” 

Rupture  of  the  Perinaeum  in  a  Mare;  Tender  Feet 
in  a  Colt;  Eversion  of  the  Rectum  in  a  Hog. 

A.  MacL.,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. — 1.  A  mare 
of  mine  sustained  an  accident  while  foaling,  on  May  14. 
This  is,  I  believe,  technically  called  laceration  of  the  perin- 
eeum.  I  am  told  that  she  cannot  be  bred  again.  Is  this 
true  ?  2.  A  three-year- old  mare,  which  I  use  occasionally 
unshod,  has  now  got  “tender,”  in  the  fore  feet,  especially  ; 
ought  she  to  be  shod  all  ’round,  on  the  fore  feet  only,  or  left 
unshod  till  next  spring  ?  Unless  some  accident  happens 
to  some  of  the  other  horses  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to  use 
her  till  next  spring,  when  she  will  be  3 %  years  old  ?  3.  A 


two-year  old  boar  was  castrated  about  the  last  week  in 
May.  He  seemed  to  get  along  all  right  and  did  well  till 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  when  we  noticed  he  stood 
straining,  as  if  trying  to  pass  fa-ces.  About  a  week  ago  the 
rectum  protruded  in  a  lump  about  the  size  of  my  two  fists, 
and  he  died  the  fourth  day  after  this  happened.  Was  this 
state  the  result  of  the  castration,  or  was  it  due  to  some 
other  cause  ?  Would  any  treatment  have  been  beneficial  ? 

ANSWERED  BT  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

I.  Laceration  or  rupture  of  the  perinaeum  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  bar  to  breeding.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  become 
healed,  and  after  recovery  there  is  no  obstruction  of  the 
passage  to  the  vagina,  the  mare  may  breed  again,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  rupture  is  concerned.  If  there  was  complete 
rupture  of  the  perimeum,  so  that  the  anus  and  vulva  unite 
in  forming  one  large  opening,  great  care  must  be  exercised 
when  the  mare  is  served  by  the  horse,  that  the  penis  does 
not  enter  the  rectum,  an  accident  that  is  often  followed  by 
fatal  results.  2.  The  mare  should  go  perfectly  well  until 
spring  without  being  shod,  if  not  used  on  the  road.  If  the 
tenderness  is  the  result  of  undue  wearing  of  the  hoof,  no 
treatment  is  necessary,  except  to  keep  the  mare  on  damp 
ground  or  soft  pasture  until  the  feet  grow  out.  But  if  the 
tenderness  is  due  to  inflammation  in  the  feet,  the  front  and 
sides  of  each  pastern  should  be  well  blistered  with  fly- 
blisters,  and  this  should  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  if 
necessary,  at  intervals  of  six  to  eight  weeks.  The  growth 
of  horn  may  be  stimulated  by  applying  to  the  hoofs  daily 
an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted 
together.  3.  The  eversion  of  the  rectum  was  probably  due 
to  constipation,  and  was  not  the  result  of  the  castration, 
except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  the  inflammation  resulting 
from  the  operation  may  have  induced  the  constipation. 
Such  cases  are  usually  fatal  with  swine,  although  if  dis¬ 
covered  early  they  may  be  treated  successfully.  Place  the 
animal  with  the  head  down-hill  and  the  hind  parts  ele¬ 
vated.  The  everted  rectum  is  then  emptied,  carefully 
washed,  and  gently  returned  with  the  oiled  fingers, 
assisted  by  the  other  hand.  If  one  is  successful  in  return¬ 
ing  the  protrusion  he  should  apply  a  truss  across  the  anus, 
so  that  the  eversion  cannot  recur,  and  keep  the  animal  on 
a  spare,  laxative  diet  for  several  days.  If  the  organ  is  re¬ 
tained  in  position  recovery  may  be  expected. 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

C.H.,  Fountain  Green,  III.— 1.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
for  wheat,  and  when  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 
2.  Where  can  it  be  obtained  f 

Ans.— 1.  Potash  and  bone  flour;  apply  them  when  the 
wheat  is  sown,  and  nitrogen  in  some  form  in  early  spring. 
This  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice.  The  bone  contains  some 
slowly-soluble  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  which  will  in¬ 
sure  a  sufficient  fall  growth.  Nitrogen  in  any  soluble 
form,  if  applied  in  the  fall,  would  be  of  no  service  in  the 
spring.  2.  From  Thompson  &  Edwards  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Who  Can  Show  A  Better  Record  ? 

J.  H.  Mullen,  Cypress  River,  Manitoba— l  have  a  five- 
month-old  bull  calf  which  weighs  531  pounds.  In  the  last 
30  days  it  gained  112  pounds,  or  3%  pounds  per  day.  What 
is  the  greatest  recorded  gain  per  day  ? 

Ans.— There  are  several  recorded  cases  where  calves  have 
made  a  daily  gain  of  over  three  pounds:  but  we  know  of 
none  where  the  gain  was  3 %  pounds.  Stewart  in  his 
“  Feeding  Animals  ”  notes  the  record  of  a  calf  that  gained 
1,040  pounds  in  337  days,  or  a  gain  of  over  3.08  pounds  per 
day,  for  nearly  a  year.  Unfortunately  the  calf  was  not 
weighed  monthly.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  calf  would 


have  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  3%  pounds  per  day,  at 
three  to  five  months  of  age. 

Crops  for  a  Young  Orchard. 

D  C.  A.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a  cherry  orchard 
of  350  trees  set  last  spring.  I  planted  the  ground  to  pota¬ 
toes  and  intend  to  put  in  wheat  this  fall  and  seed  to  clover, 
which  I  intend  to  turn  under  for  potatoes  and  wheat.  Had 
I  not  better  dispense  with  the  wheat  and  seed  to  rye,  to  be 
turned  under  next  June  for  potatoes,  and  thus  raise  a  crop 
of  potatoes  every  year,  using  phosphate  also  ?  2.  I  want  to 
paint  my  house  this  fall :  where  can  I  get  the  paint  and 
varnish  cheapest  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  advisable  to  sow 
small  grain  in  a  young  orchard.  It  makes  its  growth  at 
the  same  time  the  trees  are  making  theirs,  and  as  the 
grain  roots  quickly  fill  the  soil  they  starve  the  trees,  ex¬ 
hausting  both  available  food  and  moisture.  The  crops  to 
grow  in  a  young  orchard  are  those  which  make  their  chief 
growth  late  in  the  season.  Beans  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
any,  but  potatoes  and  dwarf  sweet  corn,  or  dwarf  peas,  are 
not  objectionable,  always  supposing  that  a  liberal  dressing 
of  available  plant  food  is  given,  so  that  the  trees  are  not 
made  to  suffer.  Clover,  though  not  making  its 
growth  so  early  as  wheat  or  rye,  is  also  object¬ 
ionable,  as  it  cannot  all  be  turned  under,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  left  for  the  hoe.  2. 
In  regard  to  paints,  there  are  many  good  pre¬ 
pared  paints  offered,  any  one  of  which  would 
give  satisfaction.  Varnish  can  be  added  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  Averill  paints  dry  with  a  fine  gloss, 
and  are  very  durable. 

Egg-Plant  Fruit  for  Market. 

M.  M.,  Scott,  W.  Va. — How  can  we  tell  when 
the  fruits  of  egg-plants  are  ripe  enough  for 
market  ? 

ANS. — Egg-plant  fruits  for  market  should  be 
almost  full-sized,  and  how  large  this  size  is  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  plants  and  cultural  conditions. 
They  should  be  marketed  before  their  bright 
color  begins  to  get  dim.  The  fruit  of  egg-plants 
is  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  it  is  as  large  as  a  common 
tea-cup,  and  young  fruits,  say  three  to  five  inches 
in  diamater,  are  far  better  for  use  than  are  older 
ones  ;  indeed,  the  fruits  cease  to  be  tender  and  good  for 
food  when  the  seeds  within  them  begin  to  harden.  But 
for  market  so  much  depends  upon  large  size  and  fine  out¬ 
ward  appearance  that  quality  is  too  often  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

W.  P.,  Camden,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  best  recipe  for 
making  blackberry  wine  ? 

Ans. — This  is  a  good  one  though  possibly  not  the  best: 
Measure  the  berries  and  bruise  them  ;  to  every  gallon  add 
one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  mixture  stand  24 
hours,  stirring  it  occasionally ;  then  strain  off  the  liquor 
into  a  cask,  adding  to  every  gallon  two  pounds  of  sugar: 
cork  tight  and  let  it  stand  till  the  following  October  when 
the  wine  will  be  ready  for  use  without  further  straining  or 
boiling.  _ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  A.  C.,  Cranford,  N.  J. — The  plant  sent  for  name  is 
Souchus  asper— Spiny-leaved  Sow-Thistle,  an  annual  from 
Europe. 

G.  T.  P.,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island.— Has  the  seed  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  club-foot  in  cabbages  ? 

Ans. — No,  not  at  all.  It  is  caused  by  an  insect  which 
attacks  the  roots.  Usually  cabbages  grown  on  new  soil 
are  free  of  the  pest,  but  not  always.  There  seems  to  be  no 
specific  against  this  insect,  though  lime  or  bone  fertilizer 
is  thought  to  repel  it. 

G.  A.  G.,  Savannah,  Ga. — 1.  Will  strawberry  plants  set 
this  fall,  bear  next  season  ?  2.  Will  blackcap  raspberry 
bushes  taken  from  the  fields  and  set  this  fall  bear  next 
season  ?  3.  I  have  a  lot  of  wild  black  currants  growing  in 
the  woods;  would  it  pay  to  transplant  them,  and  when 
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is  the  time  to  do  so  ?  4.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plow  sod 
ground  this  fall,  manure  it  in  the  winter,  and  cultivate 
next  spring  for  potatoes,  or  should  it  be  manured  next 
winter  and  plowed  the  following  spring  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Yes.  But  they  will  do  their  best  the  second  sea 
son.  2.  No.  They  are  liable  not  to  bear  for  several  years 
when  thus  removed.  3.  No.  Better  select  the  best  of 
known  kinds.  This  fall.  4.  We  would  both  manure  and 
plow  this  fall. 

C.  M.  L.,  Northumberland,  Pa. — My  late  potato  vines 
are  beginning  to  die  prematurely  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
which  are  more  or  less  perforated  with  small  holes.  Does 
the  inclosed  specimeu  indicate  potato  rot  ? 

Ans. — A  clear  case  of  injury  by  the  flea  beetle. 

T.  U.  B.,  Sherman,  N.  Y. — When  should  barley  be  cut 
for  barley  hay  ? 

Ans. — We  cut  our  barley  this  year  just  as  the  straw 
began  to  turn  in  color.  The  grains  were  still  soft  and 
beards  were  not  hard  and  stiff.  It  cured  well,  and  make 
excellent  hay,  particularly  for  the  cows. 
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FARMERS’  CLUE — DISCUSSION. 

Irrigation  of  Potatoes. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.— 
Potatoes  are  injured  by  too  much  moisture 
and  the  most  effective  means  for  procuring 
a  good  growth  of  tubers  is  frequent  culti¬ 
vation.  The  case  mentioned  by  W.  H.  R., 
on  page  518,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  for  work¬ 
ing  the  soil  rather  than  for  watering. 
Watering  a  hard,  compact  soil  would  not 
help  to  make  a  crop  of  tubers  when  there 
has  been  plenty  of  rain.  The  coolness 
which  W.  H.  R.  fears  might  be  injurious 
would  rather  be  favorable  to  the  potatoes 
.  which  enjoy  coolness  and  are  impatient  of 
too  much  heat.  The  conditions  of  the  case 
do  not  seem  to  indicate  want  of  water,  but 
want  of  thorough  tillage— deep  not  shallow 
— when  the  crop  was  young,  and  now  a  too 
compact  condition  of  the  ground.  I  have 
just  been  digging  the  early  potatoes  which 
were  worked  with  a  narrow  plow  like  a 
cultivator  tooth  once  a  week  from  the  time 
the  plants  first  appeared  until  the  vines 
nearly  met.  Six  rows  were  hoed  by  hand 
only  on  the  surface.  In  these  rows  the 
ground  was  almost  as  hard  as  the  road,  and 
the  whole  six  rows  gave  fewer  potatoes 
than  the  next  one  which  had  been  deeply 
worked.  In  the  worked  rows  the  soil  was 
loose  and  mellow  and  the  potatoes  (Early 
Rose)  had  spread  all  over  the  ground.  All 
the  vines  covered  the  ground.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  deep  plowing,  deep  plant¬ 
ing,  and  deep  working  between  the  rows 
until  the  blossoms  appeared,  with  a  level 
surface,  have  given  the  best  yield  of  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Burning  Old  Strawberry  Beds. 

B.  F.  Engel,  Pennsylvania.— We  have 
practiced  burning  our  old  strawberry 
patches  for  several  years  and  like  the  plan 
so  well  that  we  expect  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  future  on  all  old  beds  which  we 
wish  to  save  for  another  crop.  This  season 
our  strawberries  had  but  little  mulch  and 
we  found  that  on  account  of  the  “tramping 
up  ”  the  straw  had  got  from  the  pickers  and 
the  heavy  growth  of  large  weeds  among  it, 
we  could  not  get  it  to  burn.  We  then 
hauled  out  more  straw  and  spread  it  on  top  of 
the  weeds  between  the  rows, and  then  set  fi  re 
to  it  while  the  wind  was  blowing  briskly. 
If  C.  E.  C. — page  512 — had  been  with  me 
this  afternoon  I  think  he  would  have  had 
to  acknowledge  that  “  a  fire  hot  enough  to 
kill  the  large  weeds  ”  does  not  always  “  kill 
cultivated  plants,”  for  the  strawberry 
plants  are  just  beginning  to  grow  beauti¬ 
fully  while  not  a  plant  in  500  has  been 
killed  and  not  an  annual  weed  is  left.  We 
have  run  the  cultivator  between  the  rows 
and  the  patch  will  not  need  to  be  hoed  be¬ 
fore  September  1,  or  later  perhaps. 

I  claim  that  burning  saves  half  the  hoeing, 
the  plants  on  a  burnt  bed  grow  with  more 
vigor,  leaf-blight  or  rust  will  be  prevented, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  insects  and  their 
eggs  will  be  destroyed  and  the  clearing  off 
of  the  mulch  and  weeds  by  the  fire  is  alone 
benefit  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it 
the  best  plan  I  know  of.  In  heavy  soils  the 
ground  gets  very  hard  from  being  tramped 
over  by  the  pickers  and  burning  the  mulch 
will  make  such  soils  “  mellow  up  ”  easily 
under  the  cultivator  and  retain  moisture 
much  longer  than  if  not  so  treated.  Why 
it  is  so  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  this  is  the  fact. 

Potatoes  and  Wheat  vs.  Summer 
Fallowing  and  Wheat. 

CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  LOSE  A  CROP  ? 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  County,  N.Y. 
— In  a  recent  number  a  correspondent  gives 
his  method  of  preparing  ground  for  wheat. 
By  it  he  gets  perhaps  five  dollars’  worth 
of  pasture  per  acre  and  plows  in  July, 
Other  cultivation  follows  and  he  receives 
30  bushels  of  wheat  the  next  season.  The 
plowing  is  done  in  the  busiest  time  of  the 
year  and  the  hardest  time  for  plowing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  or  the  horsts  will 
get  sore.  Flies  torment,  haying  hurries 
and  the  ground  is  hard  ;  but  few  men  can  do 
good  work  under  such  circumstances.  The 
ground  is  exposed  for  two  months  to  the 
burning  sun  and  drenching  rains  without 
growth  of  any  kind  to  gather  plant-food 
and  prevent  wasto  of  fertility.  If  kept  in 
this  condition  long  enough,  it  would  be¬ 
come  utterly  worthless.  Counting  all  the 
expenses,  I  think  the  wheat  would  cost  10 
dollars  an  acre.  My  theory,  and  as  far  as 
possible  my  practice,  are  to  make  the  work 
done  on  one  crop  fit  the  ground  for  the  next. 
In  place  of  pasturing,  1  plow  and  plant 
potatoes.  The  constant  cultivation  re¬ 
quired  for  a  good  yield  of  these  is  the  best 
summer  fallowing  and  the  vme-shaded 
ground  sustains  no  injury.  A  medium- 
early  potato  crop,  planted  in  good  season, 
will  be  ready  to  be  harvested  in  time  for 


wheat  sowing.  As  fast  as  the  tubers  are 
dug,  I  plow  shallow,  drag  and  sow.  This 
work  will  cost  nothing,  because  the  plow¬ 
man  will  pick  up  enough  tubers  which 
have  been  left  in  the  ground,  to  pay  his 
wages.  A  pail  is  strapped  to  the  plow  and 
all  merchantable  potatoes  are  picked  up.  A 
box  is  fastened  to  the  drag  and  the  driver 
can  get  a  few  without  stopping  the  team. 
There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  that  will 
secure  all  the  potatoes  the  first  time.  Last 
year  I  tried  several  diggers— some  plows— 
and  finally  in  despair,  dug  an  acre  with 
hooks,  by  hand,  in  my  efforts  to  get  all  the 
crop  at  once.  On  that  acre  I  picked  up 
four  bushels  while  fitting  it  for  wheat. 
They  paid  for  the  work,  and  would  have 
been  lost  had  not  I  prepared  the  land  for 
wheat.  The  soil  is  worked  into  the  best 
mechanical  condition  without  extra  labor 
while  the  potatoes  are  being  dug.  One 
would  hardly  feel  justified  in  putting  as 
much  work  on  a  summer  fallow  as  the 
potato  field  receives,  while  looking  to  one 
crop  for  profit.  My  land  will  not  give  one 
bushel  more  wheat  after  it  has  been  sum¬ 
mer-fallowed  than  after  potatoes.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  results  of  the  two  methods 
would  be  as  follows  : 


Cr. 

SO  bushels  wheat  at  80c. . 
Pasturage . 

. .  $27  00 

Dr. 

Cost . 

Halance... 

.  $10  00 
.  22.1 0 

$82.00 

$82.00 

100  bus.  potatoes  at  50c. . 
80  “  wheat  at  90c . 

..  $50.00 

Cost  . 

Balance... 

.  88.00 

$68.10 

$68.00 

I  have  underestimated  the  yield  of  both 
wheat  and  potatoes  and  take  the  cost  from 
my  books;  yet  there  is  a  difference  of  nearly 
100  per  cent,  in  the  net  profit.  Rural 
readers,  what  do  you  say  to  the  question  : 
Can  we  afford  to  summer  fallow  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — But  can  you  handle  as  many 
acres  in  potatoes  as  under  the  other  plan  ? 
In  other  words,  is  the  potato-wheat  crop 
practical  for  large  farms  ? 

Long  Island  Strawberries. 

Wm.  Falconer,  Long  Island.— We  aie 
making  up  new  beds  now— the  middle  of 
August.  These  August  plantings  always 
give  us  our  finest  berries  the  next  season, 
and  the  two-year-old  plants  the  heaviest 
crops.  We  never  keep  them  longer.  Sharp¬ 
less  is  king  with  us.  My  vegetable  fore¬ 
man  has  a  home  of  his  own  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground  near  here,  and  this  year 
he  raised  quite  a  patch  of  strawberries  on 
it.  The  variety  was  Sharpless.  While  he 
was  away  at  work  his  family  attended  to 
picking  and  selling  the  berries,  and  they 
sold  them  all  in  the  village  here.  When 
there  were  lots  of  New  York  berries  in  the 
stores,  selling  at  15  cents  a  quart,  he 
could  not  nearly  supply  the  demand  for  his 
fruit  at  25  cents  a  quart,  and  as  the  season 
advanced  and  berries  became  very  plentiful 
and  were  selling  three  quarts  for  25  cents, 
he  was  getting  15  cents  a  quart.  Now,  why 
was  this  ?  Simply  because  his  berries  were 
fresh-picked,  just  ripe,  sound  and  perfect, 
and  every  berry  was  a  big  berry,  every  box 
was  filled  full,  and  the  berries  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  were  just  as  good  as  those 
at  the  top,  and  every  person  who  dealt 
with  him  knew  it.  He  sold  during  the  sea¬ 
son  from  $2  to  $4.20  worth  a  day.  And  now 
he  is  increasing  his  plantation  for  next 
year.  True,  the  Sharpless  is  a  poor  ship¬ 
ping  berry,  and  can  be  handled  profitably 
only  as  he  handled  it — at  home.  But  it  pays 
to  grow  superior  fruit  and  deal  honestly. 

“Cas9lus  M.  Clay  on  Trusts.” 

J.  W.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — Of  all  the  good 
things  in  The  Rural  of  August  16,  none 
attracts  my  attention  so  strongly  as  C.  M. 
Clay’s  letter,  and,  to  my  mind,  none  so  im¬ 
peratively  calls  for  an  indorsement  or 
criticism.  The  Rural  wants  to  know 
what  I  think  of  Mr.  Clay’s  railroad  idea. 
1  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  violating  The 
Rural’s  stern  decree  that  we  shall  be  brief 
in  what  we  have  to  say,  speak  a  word  or 
two  about  the  writer.  I  am  an  utter 
stranger  to  Mr.  Clay ;  but  he  is  well-known 
to  me,  as  he  is  to  hundreds,  yes,  thousands, 
of  others  of  the  generation  that  lived  in  the 
“  sixties,”  and  during  the  late  “  unpleas¬ 
antness,” — the  time  that  tried  men’s  souls, 
especially  those  of  the  men  who  resided  and 
had  property  in  the  border  States  ;  but  his 
love  of  freedom  landed  him  in  the  Party  of 
Liberty,  and  he  soon  became  a  historical 
figure;  for  his  abilities  and  fearless  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  caused  him  to  be  placed  in  positions 
of  trust  and  honor.  My  object  in  indulging 
in  this  reminiscence  is  to  give  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  to  the  readers  of  The  Rural 
that  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Clay’s  standing 
gives  utterance  to  such  rank  socialism  as 
advocating  that  the  government  should 
own  and  operate  the  railroads,  it  is  time 
for  them  to  open  their  eyes,  put  on  their 


thinking-caps  and  consider  what  they  are 
going  to  do  about  it.  He  tells  us — and 
that  without  equivocation — that  he  is,  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time,  a  victim  to 
“  legalized  robberies,”  and  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  declares  that  he  is  “  no  longer  a  free- 
mau,”  and  that,  in  no  true  sense,  is  this  a 
Republic,  but  that,  to-day,  “it  is  the  worst 
Government  on  earth  ”  (I  1  I)  (and  it’s  true, 
every  word  of  it).  Think  of  that,  ye  Rip 
Van  Winkle  farmers,  and  let  each  ask  him¬ 
self  the  question:  “How  much  am  I  to 
blame  for  this  state  of  things  ?”  Then, 
according  to  the  answer,  let  his  action  be. 
Now,  brother  farmers,  you  know  only  too 
well  that  everything  that  Mr.  Clay  charges 
is  true,  and  that  there  is  not  a  farmer  be¬ 
tween  Maine  and  California  who  has  not 
suffered  a  like  experience  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  railroad  octopus.  Now,  Mr.  Clay  in 
his  suggestion  of  a  remedy  suggests  noth¬ 
ing  new,  and  the  importance  of  his  letter 
does  not  consist  in  this  so  much  as  in  the 
personality  of  the  man,  the  strength  of  his 
reasons,  and  the  forcible  manner  in  which 
they  are  given.  His  letter  is  a  bugle  call  to 
every  farmer  and  wage  worker  throughout 
this  land  to  do  his  duty,  and  Mr.  Clay  has 
my  most  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  his 
fearless  but  truthful  arraignment  of  the 
two  G.  O.  P.’s,  who  are  eminently  worthy 
of  the  name  the  Master  gave  the  Pharisees 
of  old,  when  he  called  them,  “  Whited 
sepulchres,  but  within  full  of  rottenness 
and  dead  men’s  bones.”  In  taking  leave  of 
Mr.  Clay,  I  respectfully  say:  “Next.” 
For  myself,  I  am  a  Bellamy  socialist,  or 
anything  else  that  will  command  a  halt 
and  turn  this  government  back  to  its  first 
principles,  and  establish  equity. 

Curing  a  Cold. 

Edward  L.  Partridge,  M.  D  ,  New 
York. — The  first  and  most  interesting 
questions  would  be:  “What  is  a  cold 
and  what  are  the  factors  producing  it?”  At 
the  present  day  the  “germ  theory  ”  has  in¬ 
vaded  all  our  beliefs,  and  we  are  coming  to 
an  ever-strengthening  opinion  that  the 
greater  number  of  ills  to  which  we  are  ex¬ 
posed  originate  in  the  reception  into  the 
system  of  microscopic  organisms,  which 
undergo  a  rapid  multiplication  of  a  fer¬ 
mentative  character  until  they  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  illness.  This  illness  will  be 
of  varying  character  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  organism;  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed  sown. 
Individuals  vary  in  their  receptive  readi¬ 
ness  toward  these  germs,  however.  At  one 
time  an  individual  seems  to  present  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  for  the  germ  of  a  given  disease, 
while  the  same  person,  at  another  time, 
does  not  afford  the  constitutional  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  lodgment  of  the  germ 
and  development  of  the  disease.  That  there 
is  a  varying  susceptibility  in  a  person  thus 
exposed  is  well  known.  Why  this  is  so,  we 
are  unable  to  say  in  a  majority  of  instances. 
These  few  remarks  may  seem  to  foreshadow 
an  opinion  on  my  part  that  a  “  cold  ”  has  a 
germ  origin.  It  is  probably  true  that  a 
cold  may,  and  in  many  instances  does,  have 
such  an  origin — the  germs  of  the  cold  being 
derived  from  the  exhalations  and  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  air  passages  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  and  who  may 
then  be  suffering  from  the  affection.  This 
then  is  one  (and  by  many  regarded  as  the 
principal)  source  of  a  cold.  I  fully  believe, 
however,  that  exposure  to  draughts,  or 
protracted  chilling  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  the  failure  to  remove  wet  articles 
of  clothing  may  often  cause  colds.  The 
effect  of  these  influences  is  to  drive  the 
blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  causing 
an  increased  distribution  of  it  in  internal 
parts  or  organs,  i.  e.,  congestion.  While 
this  may  cause  a  dysentery,  a  “  cold  in  the 
bowels,”  or  acute  Bright’s  disease,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  organ  or  part  congested,  far 
more  commonly  a  “  cold  in  the  head,”  or 
“  in  the  lungs,”  or  a  sore  throat,  is  the  re¬ 
sult  ;  for  the  parts  involved  in  these  latter 
affections  appear  to  be  most  sensitive  to 
chilling  of  the  skin.  With  the  onset  of  a 
cold  there  is  usually  some  fever  which 
gives  aching  and  malaise  as  common 
symptoms. 

Any  such  attack  of  whatever  origin  can 
be  much  modified  in  its  severity  and  course 
by  keeping  the  subject  warm  and  quiet. 
Rest  in  bed  for  24  hours,  and  special  care 
against  exposure  afterwards  would  be  al¬ 
ways  beneficial.  I  should  deprecate  the 
indiscriminate  resort  to  a  big  alcoholic 
drink,  and  to  anything  to  promote  profuse 
sweating.  The  first  is  generally  unneces¬ 
sary  if  the  patient  will  by  other  means  get 
and  keep  warm.  The  second  measure  ren¬ 
ders  the  subject  more  than  ever  sensitive 
immediately  thereafter,  and  while  sweating 
there  is  always  liability  to  accidental  and 
mischievous  interruption.  A  small  Hover’s 


p  iwder  with  10  grains  of  quinine  is  usually 
a  safe  combination  at  the  beginning  of  an 
attack,  provided  the  individual  will  regard 
himself  as  sick  enough  to  lie  down  and  be 
quiet  for  12  hours,  and  if  he  is  ill  enough  to 
take  these  remedies  he  should  add  the 
other  precautions. 

Local  use  of  camphor  will  always  help 
the  nasal  discomfort,  and  in  the  same  way, 
inhalations  from  methol  crystals  wM 
give  relief.  If  the  patient  is  sick  enough 
for  further  medicinal  treatment  he  would 
do  well  to  consult  his  physician.  Increased 
sensitiveness  to  even  slight  exposure  will 
continue  several  days  during  which  time 
the  cause  of  the  cold  will  be  checked,  and 
additions  prevented,  chiefly  by  keeping  the 
whole  body  evenly  and  constantly  warm. 

Owing  to  the  self-limited  nature  of  a 
cold,  it  is  the  danger  of  additions  to  it 
which  should  be  considered,  quite  as  much 
as  the  cold  itself,  and  perhaps  more,  as  the 
latter  will  run  a  short  course  under  proper 
surroundings.  It  is  not  the  cold  which  one 
has  as  much  as  that  which  can  be  added 
readily,  which  should  be  chiefly  looked 
after.  It  is  human,  however,  to  regard  a 
cold  as  unworthy  of  much  consideration. 
Yet,  as  it  is  easier  to  stop  a  runaway  horse 
in  his  first  few  jumps,  so  protracted  colds 
and  more  serious  consequences  will  be 
avoided  by  early  attention  to  a  cold.  The 
Turkish  bath  or  imitation  of  it  is  a  good 
thing  rightly  employed.  The  best  time  to 
resort  to  it  would  be  as  the  cold  is  coming 
on.  Employed  with  extreme  care  during  a 
cold,  it  is  also  serviceable.  Ample  time 
should  be  allowed  for  it,  and  for  a  complete 
return  to  an  even,  quiet  circulation  after 
the  bath,  with  an  absence  of  perspiration. 
The  benefit  of  the  bath  results  from  its 
promoting  the  functions  of  the  skin,  an  I 
leaving  it  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
blood  is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  the 
glands  are  opened  and  put  in  the  best  state 
for  the  performance  of  their  work. 

The  skin  as  a  whole  is  as  truly  an  organ 
of  the  body,  as  is  any  other  part.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  normally  performed  through  an 
inappreciable,  but  ever-continuing  action 
which  eliminates  waste  products.  The 
abundant  sweating  during  the  bath  is  not 
the  thing  which  is  curative  of  a  cold.  The 
cold  is  benefited  because  by  this  act  the  skiu 
is  stimulated  and  made  ready  for  subse¬ 
quent  healthy  performance  of  its  func¬ 
tions.  Rubbing  as  part  of  the  Turkish 
bath  or  apart  from  it,  tends  toward  the 
same  beneficial  result.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  use  of  the  Turkish  bath  as  a  remedy 
in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  a  cold, 
is  the  great  likelihood  of  exposure  in  get¬ 
ting  to  and  from  the  bath.  Household  imi¬ 
tations  are  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
my  opinion  unless  one’s  bath-room  is  fitted 
up  with  certain  elaborate,  patented  appli¬ 
ances;  yet  the  attendance  is  even  then 
absent. 

Shade  for  the  Cows. 

F.  M.  Carryl,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
— I  notice  occasional  articles  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  shade  in  pastures.  Some  pastures 
have  plenty  of  trees,  others  none.  In  these 
latter  I  feel  that  it  would  be  money  well 
spent  to  erect  a  shed  large  enough  to  shelter 
all  the  cattle  in  the  pasture,  and  when 
they  lie  down  they  cover  more  ground  than 
most  people  would  believe.  Then  it  should 
shed  water  well  enough  to  be  a  fair  shelter 
from  heavy  storms,  and  it  will  answer 
very  well  as  a  milking  shed  when  it  rains 
hard.  If  cows  are  pastured  at  a  distance 
from  the  barns,  why  not  drive  to  them,  and 
milk  them  and  save  them  the  long,  hot 
drive  home  f  Let  them  enjoy  the  grass  day 
and  night  while  it  lasts  ;  besides,  one  has 
to  pay  in  the  loss  of  milk  for  making  them 
travel  that  distance. 

Quantity  of  Fertilizer  Needed. 

D.  C.  Lewis,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 
—On  page  528  W.  F.  Tabor  says  that  to 
grow  100  bushels  of  corn  and  stalks  would 
require  the  following  amounts  of  plant 
food  :  One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
potash ;  79  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
81  pounds  of  nitrogen.  A  yield  of  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  is  not  often 
produced  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can 
be  done  if  all  necessary  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  best  average  yield  in  New 
Jersey  is  50  bushels  per  acre ;  will  Mr.  W. 
F.  Tabor  tell  us  how  much  of  each  of  these 
three  elements  should  be  applied  to  produce 
50  bushels  per  acre  uuder  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  ?  We  return  to  our  fields  all  our 
corn-stalks  and  straw,  less  the  leaves  and 
husks,  which  are  fed  to  our  cattle  ;  now, 
can  we  be  taught  the  minimum  quantities 
of  the  different  plaut  foods  that  should 
be  furnished  to  the  various  crops  so  as  to 
entitle  us, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to 
depend  upon  an  average  yield  of  even  50 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  everything  else 
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being  favorable,  at  a  reasonable  outlay  for 
chemical  fertilizers  ?  I  take  it  that  Mr. 
Tabor  means  that  the  amounts  named  are 
to  be  applied  independently  of  the  elements 
of  plant  food  to  be  supplied  by  the  soil.  It 
is  true  that  analysis  will  show  how  much 
plant  food  is  required  to  produce  the  stalks 
and  one  bushel  of  corn ;  but  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  apply  the  whole  quantity 
of  plant  food  to  produce  a  single  crop  ; 
now,  in  practice,  how  much  should  be  ar¬ 
tificially  furnished  to  produce  the  several 
crops  in  their  order  ? 

Crops  Like  Cold  Water. 

H.  H.  Castle,  Logan  County,  Idaho.— 
Will  cold  water  injure  the  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation  ?  Emphatically,  no,  All  our  crops 
here  are  grown  by  artificial  irrigation,  and 
many  mornings  ice  can  be  seen  on  the 
water.  The  ground  being  warmed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  does  not  radiate  the  heat  as 
easily  as  does  the  water  in  the  small 
streams  that  run  through  the  growing 
crops.  Nearly  all  the  water  used  here  for 
irrigation  is  taken  from  small  streams  of 
spring  water,  and  many  of  them  come 
directly  from  snow  banks.  I  have  been 
growing  crops  by  means  ot  irrigation  in 
this  State  for  over  12  years,  and  have  had 
experience  with  water  every  year.  I  find 
that  when  there  is  danger  of  frost  and 
water  is  turned  on  the  ground,  even  though 
ice  forms  in  the  small  ditches,  the  tenderest 
vegetables  will  not  be  harmed.  This  may 
sound  strange,  but  can  be  verified.  In  fact, 
it  is  proved  every  season  throughout  this 
region.  Our  altitude  is  between  5,000  and 
6,000  feet  above  tide-water,  and  in  some 
years  we  have  frost  every  month  of  the  12, 
nevertheless  we  have  fine  garden  vege¬ 
tables. 


A  Late  Ohio  Farmer  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  article  on  the  effects  of  “  superphos¬ 
phates  on  wheat,”  by  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
the  President  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  His  farm  is  in  Hudson,  Ohio.  He 
says  that  on  live  acres,  drill  measure,  he 
used  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  $5.20  per 
acre  (besides  freight,  about  25  cents  per 
acre).  These  five  acres  yielded  35.4  bushels 
per  acre.  Without  superphosphate  6 % 
acres  yielded  24.6  bushels  per  acre.  The 
two  plats  lay  side  by  side  and  in  natural 
fertility,  previous  treatment,  and  all  other 
respects  they  seem  to  have  been  equal. 
That  is,  on  that  land  this  year  $5.20  spent 
for  high-grade  superphosphates  brought 
10.8  bushels  extra  of  wheat  on  each 
acre.  The  figures  are  all  “  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  measure.”  The  weight  would  o  ver- 
run  at  least  one  bushel  in  every  11,  judging 
from  past  experience.  That  is,  in  the  first 
year’s  yield  of  wheat  alone,  the  superphos¬ 
phate  paid  twice  its  cost.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  seeding  of  clover  and  Timothy  is 
far  the  best  where  the  superphosphate  was 
used.  You  can  see  the  exact  line  of  the 
superphosphate  by  the  marked  difference  in 
the  young  clover  and  Timothy. 

Pres.  Chamberlain  makes  a  mistake  in 
not  telling  his  readers  what  bis  “super¬ 
phosphate  ”  consisted  of.  We  are  led  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  dissolved  bone-black,  since  he 
calls  it  “  high-grade,”  which  qualification 
he  would  scarcely  have  given  to  acid- 
phosphate. 

The  northwest  end  of  both  plats,  about 
one-third  of  Pres.  Chamberlain’s  land,  is  not 
tile-drained,  except  one  four-inch  main 
through  a  broad  hollow.  This  third  of  both 
plats  had  a  good  deal  of  poor  wheat,  badly 
winter-killed,  some  spots  being  wholly  bare. 
The  tiled  land  had  none  winter-killed,  none 
poor,  though  it  lies  further  from  the  baru, 
is  less  fertile  naturally,  and  less  manured, 
and  worse  exposed  to  winds  by  reason  of  its 
westerly  slope.  He  could  not  thrash  the 
wheat  from  the  tiled  land  separately,  but  it 
was  his  clear  judgment  and  that  of  others 
that  the  tiling  made  a  difference  of  at  least 
eight  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  if  all  the 
phosphate  plat  had  been  tiled  the  yield 
would  have  been  40  bushels  per  acre,  thrash¬ 
ers’  measure. 

President  Chamberlain  has  stood  up 
stoutly  for  manure  these  many  years ;  but 
200  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  last 
year  seemed  to  do  the  land  more  good  than 
15  loads  of  well-rotted  manure.  The  benefits 
of  superphosphates  last  fall  are  more  mani¬ 
fest  than  ever  before. 


SAMPLES. 

THERE  is  no  money  to  speak  of  in  20- 
bushels  to-the  acre  wheat,  at  the  prices 
of  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Terry  says  in  the 
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Ohio  Farmer.  The  farmer  who  owns  his 
large  farm,  all  paid  for  and  well  improved, 
can  live  on  such  returns  quite  comfortably, 
but  no  man  can  in  Ohio  pay  for  his  farm 
and  improvements  out  of  such  crops,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  very  slow  way — that  is,  if  he  lives 
comfortably  as  he  goes  along.  Such  crops 
just  about  pay  fairly  for  the  labor  put  on 
them,  and  the  seed  and  use  of  land.  But 
if,  now,  one  can  increase  the  crop  50  or  75 
per  cent,  without  materially  increasing  the 
cost  of  production,  why  then  he  is  on  the 
road  to  prosperity.  This  is  just  what  can 
be  done  on  fertile  land  by  improved  farm¬ 
ing;  it  is  just  what 'Mr.  Terry  has  done  ;  it 
is  just  what  he  preaches  ;  it  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  present  depression  for  individual 
farmers . 

Years  ago  Mr.  Terry  took  a  contract  for 
drawing  100  loads  of  gravel  about  two 
miles.  Several  other  teamsters  were  haul¬ 
ing  on  contracts.  Much  rain  and  teaming 
made  the  roads  bad,  and  with  two  horses 
in  a  wagon  one  could  hardly  make  living 
wages.  Mr.  Terry  made  a  three-horse  pole 
and  drove  three  horses  abreast,  and  made 
considerable  clear  money  every  day.  That 
third  horse  drew  all  gravel.  There  was  no 
more  dead  weight  in  the  shape  of  wagon  or 
driver.  Two  horses  drew  3,000  pounds  of 
gravel,  the  third  horse  easily  drew  2,000. 
There  was  the  profit.  He  has  found  it  the 
same  with  improved  farming.  By  common 
practices  Mr.  Terry  could  just  about  live  I 
but  by  putting  on  the  third  horse,  in  the 
shape  of  tile  draining  when  needed,  more 
thorough  tillage,  clover  pushed  for  all  it 
was  worth,  etc.,  etc.,  he  has  found  his 
profit . 

A  Delaware  writer  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  says  that  Crimson  Clover  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  clovers,  and  a  field  of 
it  in  full  bloom  will  seldom  fail  to  draw  ex 
clamations  of  pleasure  from  all  observers, 
and  the  practical  beauty  of  it  is  that  when 
it  comes  to  be  utilized  in  any  of  the  ways 
for  which  it  is  adapted— early  pasture, 
soiling,  hay,  seed  or  green  manure— it  pro 
duces  a  comfortable  and  beautful  feeling  in 
the  pocket  of  the  grower  that  is  quite  re¬ 
freshing  in  these  times.  Its  great  value  for 
him  lies  in  its  use  for  green  manure;  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  to  its  perfection  early  enough 
in  the  season  to  be  turned  under  for  corn, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and  many  other 
crops . 

A  FEW  vigorous  cockerels  will  so  worry 
the  hens  that  they  will  prove  very  poor 
layers,  says  Prof.  Cook  in  the  N.  Y.  Tri¬ 
bune.  From  several  years’  experience  and 
close  observation  he  became  assured  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  cocks  with  the 
hens  after  securing  the  early  spring  eggs  to 
be  used  for  breeding . 

Mr.  M.  Crawford  makes  a  favorable 
report  of  the  Parker  Earle  Strawberry. 
His  farm  is  at  Cuyahoga  Falls, O.  Probably 
a  new  plantation  of  this  excessively  proli¬ 
fic  variety  may  well  be  set  every  year . 

The  Canadian  Horticulturist  tells  us  of  a 
new  strawberry  named  the  Williams, 
which  is  very  large,  of  high  color,  firm, 
well  shaped  and  of  fine  quality.  The  berry, 
it  says,  is  creating  a  great  sensation  where- 
ever  it  is  known.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer. 
“It  will  yield  four  times  as  much  in  weight 
of  fruit  to  the  acre  as  the  Sharpless.” . 

We  want  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  try  a  plant  or  so  of  the  beautiful  rasp¬ 
berry  Rubus  phcenicolasius — the  Ruby- 
berry,  Moss  or  Wineberry . 

Try  Michel’s  Early  for  the  earliest 
strawberry — say,  half  a  dozen  plants . 

SOME  of  the  newer  strawberries  that  have 
not  succeeded  at  the  Rural  Grounds  are 
Jessie,  Warfield,  Summit,  Belmont,  Burt, 
Bomba,  Haverland,  Hampden,  Cloud, 
Eureka,  Carmichael,  Lida  and  Mrs.  Cleve¬ 
land . 

A  MELON  called,  we  believe,  Ruby  and 
Gold,  was  received  from  Mr.  A.  WT.  Smith 
(Americus,  Ga.),  weighing  40  pounds.  The 
flesh  is  well  described  by  the  name.  We 
doubt  if  these  yellow-fleshed  varieties  will 
ever  become  very  popular.  In  quality  it 
was  sweet — too  sweet — but  the  flesh  was 
not  as  tender  or  “melting”  as  that  of 
better  known  kinds . 

Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  says,  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  that  he  believes  now— though  he 
doubted  it  first— that  a  larger  yield  per  acre 
can  be  had  from  the  bush  Lima  (Sieva) 
than  from  the  pole  Sieva.  He  thinks  the 
small  bush  Lima  ought  to  be  a  favorite  in 
the  North  on  account  of  its  earliness.  We 
find  it  this  season  one  week  later  than  the 
large  pole  Lima . 


DIRECT. 

- T.  H.  Hoskins:  “The  trotting-horse 

man,  in  his  perfect  development,  is  a  skilled 
gambler  and  knows  all  a  gambler’s  tricks. 
To  suppose  that  he  will  be  honest  and  fair 
when  he  can  gain  a  dollar  by  being  other¬ 
wise,  merely  shows  the  supposer  to  be  a 
simpleton,  fit  to  be  the  victim  of  sharpers.” 

- Life  :  “  You  will  know  more  about 

the  pumpkin  pye  and  pye.” 

- Christian  Union:  “To  feel  pro 

foundly  the  sanctity,  beauty,  and  rich 
possibilities  of  the  family  is  to  put  one’s 
self  in  the  way  of  getting  the  most  and  the 
best  out  of  life.” 

“  Beware  of  the  love  which  feeds  the 
body  and  starves  the  mind,  which  creates 
appetites  and  suffers  the  world  to  satisfy 
them.” 

“  We  think  of  the  home  as  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  the  schools,  to  which  no 
knowledge  is  alien,  in  which  no  art  or 
skill  or  culture  or  accomplishment  is  out  of 
place.  We  place  the  home  before  the  State, 
the  church,  the  university,  because  all  these 
great  formative  influences  depend  on  the 
home  for  their  purity  and  value ;  without 
the  home  they  could  not  be.” 

- Field  and  Farm:  “One  reason  why 

we  have  so  many  worthless  curs  is  that  the 
character  of  the  dog  is  but  a  reflection  of 
the  character  of  his  master.” 

- Indiana  Farmer  :  “  This  country  pays 

too  much  tax  and  too  high  salaries  to  its 
officers.  The  auditor  of  a  county,  at  easy 
work,  gets  as  much  in  one  month  as  the 
farmer,  at  hard  work,  gets  in  six.  Think 
of  a  man  ditching  all  day  in  mud  and 
water  for  $1.50,  while  the  county  treasurer, 
in  his  nicely  furnished  room,  makes  from 
$5  to  $10  in  the  same  length  of  time.  They 
cry  ‘responsibility,’  but  just  notice  thai 
the  ditcher’s  responsibility  is  for  all  time 
to  come.” 

- Evening  Journal  (N.  Y.):“We  have 

called  attention  to  serious  omissions  in  the 
conduct  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  and 
showed  that,  besides  an  expenditure  ot 
$8,000  or  $10,000  for  new  buildings,  the  sta 
tion  was  receiving  about  $50,000  a  year  from 
the  State,  for  which  the  agricultural  public 
were  given  three  small  bulletins,  at  a  cost 
of  $356.” 

- T.  B.  Terry  :  “  I  tell  you,  friends,  the 

business  does  not  exist  that  could  induce 
me  to  sell  uiy  farm  and  put  the  proceeds 
into  it.” 

- News:  “It  is  a  melancholy  fact  and 

much  to  be  regretted  that  good  people  who 
only  want  what  is  right  often  get  what  is 
left.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


Summer 

Weakness 

Loss  of  Appetite, 

Sick  Headache, 
Quickly  Cured  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


For  Internal  and  External  Use. 

Stops  Pain,  Cramps,  Inflammation  in  body  or  limb, 
liko  magic.  Cura  Croup,  Asthma,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Choi 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhcea,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Lame- 
back.  Stiff  Joints  and  Strains.  Full  particulars  free.  Price 
35cts.  postpaid.  L  S.  JOHNSON  Jt  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEEGHAMS  PILLS 

cure  SICK  HEADACHE, 

525  Cents  a  Box. 

OB’  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


FOR  FALL  SEEDING. 

No  implement  made  will  equal  the  Universal 
W eerier  for  putting  in  Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  In¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  farmers  throughout  the  country: 
T.  H.  TERRY;  JOHN  GOULD;  WALDO  F. 
BROWN;  J.  J.  THOMAS,  inventor  of  Smoothing 
Harrow;  and  hundreds  of  others.  Delivered 
by  express  (in  new  territory)  for  retail  price. 
Standard  810 ;  Removable  Tooth  gl2.  FREE 
Circular*.  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  CO. NorthWeare.N.H 


CIVRHIVGE  JACKS,  GRINDING  MILLS,  ETC. 
/ilEAPEST  AND  BEST  Send  for  Circulars. 

F.  B.  MALLORY.  M  f’g.  Ftemlnglon,  N.  J. 


IDEAL 


pie  means  something.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  tells  all  about  it. 

SiOVGf  Mfg,  CO,, 5KUKi:i'o'liT.ti Ll. 


I  ryor  want  -the  tower  you 

I  r  DON’T  HATE  TO  CLIMB,  AND 
THE  WIND-SILL  THAT  RCNS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat¬ 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work,  uor 

’'lasting  Steel  Wheel 

considered)  eo«t§  only  one- 

a  wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilting  Tower  t*  not  txptntivt. 

AEfcMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  8.  A. 


ENSILACE 


AND 


FEED  C 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  hest  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  ('utters 
and  Powers  including 
Treatise  on  Ensilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free. 

THE  S1LVEK  M  VMFACT’G  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

Farquhar’i  stindard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Em- 
tinea  a  ipeoianj.  Warranted  equal  or 
aaperi.rt* 
amj  mad  a. 


iddrass  4.  R.  FABQUHAB  A  SOU.  York.  Pa. 


m  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Gu  iranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  hay  in  one 
day  1 10  hours),  thau  au.v  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


ARTMANSTEEL 

Fucketpekce. 

”  HANDSOME,  I  PROTECTS 
WDISTRUCTlBLf,! WITHOUT  CONCEALING 
CHEAPER  THAN  WOO .  LAWN  OR  FARM. 

ASA  TOliB  0EAl£R  OAVNITI  A6t«T5  WANTED 

HARTMAN  Mfc  6  BEAVER  FAUS.PA. 


P ISO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazkltine,  Warren,  Pa. 
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Mix  your  head  and  your  heart  before  you 
take  any  action  that  will  change  the  life  of 
another. 


A  hawk  built  a  nest  In  a  big  oak  tree 

When  the  1  aves  wore  lusty  and  big  and  green. 

“  Children  and  nest  will  bp  safe.”  said  ho, 

Here  In  the  woods  where  they  can’t  be  seen  ” 
So  through  the  summer  the  rascals  lav 
Safe,  for  the  green  leaves  hid  them  all', 

Plying  their  murderous  trade  alt  day 
Ui  der  the  shade  of  the  oak  trees  tall ; 
ltnt  of  a  sudden  a  nipping  frost 
Hit  at  the  leaves.  In  a  single  night, 

Ad  of  the  shelier  they  loved  was  lost. 

Bare  was  their  nest  for  toe  farmer’s  sight. 

Here  Is  the  lesson  for  vou  and  you  ; 

Evil  that’s  hidden  will  come  to  sight, 

Sooner  or  later  will  truth  break  through 
All  of  our  actions  must  stand  the  light. 


The  new  wheats  given  away  to  our  yearly 
subscribers,  as  described  on  another  page, 
must  be  called  for  before  September  20,  and 
better,  before  September  15.  The  time  is 
thus  extended  five  days  on  account  of  new 
subscribers. 


Considerable  space  is  given  this  week  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Francisco’s  bottled  milk  business. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  There  is  a 
“  boom  ”  in  bottled  milk.  No  product  of  the  dairy 
offers  a  better  chance  for  keen  business  men  to  se¬ 
cure  that  much-desired  boon— a  special  market. 
No  product  demands  a  more  careful  exercise  of 
business  skill  and  thrift.  There  is  no  business  that 
affords  a  better  opportunity  for  combined  effort  on 
the  part  of  Granges  or  other  farmers’  organizations. 
There  is  another  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Mr.  Francisco’s  success  is  due  to  his  own  untiring 
efforts.  We  have  tried  to  make  the  point  clear 
that  it  was  his  high  ideal — his  refusal  to  waste  time 
on  cheap  and  trivial  matters— that  landed  him  at  the 
top.  He  “got  individuality  /”  Are  you  getting  it, 
friend  '{ 


Is  the  Alliance  movement  permanent  ?  Conserv¬ 
ative  and  thoughtful  men  are  seriously  considering 
this  question.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  towns  people  do  not  realize  the 
importance  and  power  of  the  present  political 
movement  among  farmers.  “Other  organizations 
have  come  and  gone;  other  political  movements 
have  started  only  to  waste  their  strength.  The 
same  fate  awaits  this  newer  uprising.”  Thus  reason 
the  unthinking,  who  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  it 
is  harder  to  stop  the  movement  of  a  naturally  slow 
and  conservative  class  of  citizens  than  it  is  to  start 
them  into  motion.  Those  who  assure  themselves 
that  all  this  talk  and  unrest  among  farmers  will 
“blow  over”  and  peter  out  are  deceiving  them¬ 
selves  in  a  dangerous  manner.  Be  just  and  fair  or 
you  will  find  that  your  selfishness  will  be  sternly 
dealt  with.  Under  one  name  or  another  the 
present  farmers’  movement  is  certain  to  go  on  until 
a  fairer  and  juster  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
labor  is  reached. 


Complaints  of  extortionate  freight  and  express 
charges  are  louder  than  ever  before.  As  prices  for 
agricultural  products  become  more  uncertain, 
transportation  charges  become  more  certain.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  sample  letter  from  Georgia:  “  If 
The  Rural  could  induce  the  Adams  or  some  other 
express  company  to  enter  this  Southern  country  in 
competition  with  the  Southern  Express  Company, 
it  would  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  would  do  a  fine  business.  The  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  charges  $3.50  on  one  melon  to  New  York,  and 
$2.50  on  one  of  the  same  weight  to  Detroit.  The 
charge  is  the  same  for  one  melon  as  for  100  pounds 
of  melons,  and  the  agent  tells  us:  ‘We  do  not 
care  what  rate  you  paid  last  year,  you  will  have  to 
pay  this  now,’  and  we  have  no  redress  whatever.” 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Adams  Express  Company 
would  he  any  more  inclined  to  cheapen  rates  if  it 
secured  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  Corporations 
and  “Trusts”  become  very  fond  of  monopolistic 
prices  and  will  fight  hard  before  they  give  them  up. 
The  mail  service  increases  in  efficiency  and  the 
tendency  is  towards  a  reduction  rather  than  an  in¬ 
crease  of  rate  charges.  All  these  things  combined 
strengthen  the  arguments  in  favor  of  government 
control  of  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 


Every  reader  of  this  paragraph  is  invited  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  various  new  features  of  the  JTemium 
Hist  which  forms  a  part  of  this  issue.  In  addition 
to  the  seeds  of  new  varieties  originated  in  the 


Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  which  we  present  to 
every  yearly  subscriber  applying  for  them,  we  de¬ 
sire  to  send  a  gift  of  some  useful  article  to  every  one 
who  interests  himself  in  securing  one  or  more  new 
readers  to  our  periodicals.  We  see  no  loss  of  dignity 
or  objection  of  any  sort  or  degree  in  the  act  of  asking 
one’s  friends  to  subscribe  to  journals  like  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  The  American  Garden, 
or  even  in  organizing  larger  clubs  and  thereby  se¬ 
curing  some  valuable  article  wanted.  Thousands, 
literally,  of  the  paper’s  readers  have  done  this  in 
the  past  and  we  want  tens  of  thousands  to  do  it  this 
year.  We  believe  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  many 
critical  readers  say  the  same,  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
the  best  farmers’  paper  in  the  world,  and  that 
3,000,000  American  farmers  would  be  better  off  if 
they  had  it  in  their  homes ;  that  it  is  the  most  prof¬ 
itable  investment  that  any  farmer  can  make  of  the 
price  of  a  year’s  subscription.  Therefore,  we,  the 
editors,  invite  you  all  to  see  what  the  publisher  has 
to  say  in  the  Premium  List. 


A  fashion  journal  announces,  and  the  windows  of 
the  millinery  establishments  witness  the  fact,  that 
birds  are  again  to  be  worn  as  an  accessory  to  lemin- 
ine  headgear.  We  had  hoped,  vainly  it  seems,  that 
the  crusade  The  R.  N.-Y.  waged  so  vigorously 
against  this  pernicious  fashion  had  resulted  in  its 
abandonment.  Were  the  custom  confined  to  wear¬ 
ing  the  corpses  of  granivorous  or  other  harmful 
birds,  nothing  could  be  said  against  it.  In  fact 
would  the  devotees  of  fashion  only  consent  to  deco¬ 
rate  themselves  with  the  lifeless  remains  of  our  om¬ 
nipresent  English  sparrows,  not  only  would  they  be 
forgiven,  but  they  would  receive  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  people.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
birds  chosen  are  almost  all  insectivorous  and  to  such 
an  extent  has  the  slaughter  been  carried  that  some 
species  are  nearly  extinct.  We  are  persuaded  that 
many  of  the  women  who  thus  decorate  themselves 
are  simply  thoughtless;  hut  every  one  who  does  so 
is  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  In  our  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  injurious  insects  are  increasing  in  numbers 
yearly,  while  their  natural  enemies,  the  birds,  are 
decreasing  in  numbers.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  must  come  from  personal  example  and 
personal  work.  Every  woman  who  decorates  her¬ 
self  with  the  corpse  of  one  of  man’s  best  friends 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  bills  that  has  of  late 
years  come  from  Congress  has  just  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  This  is  the  “  Meat  Inspection  Bill  ”  championed 
by  Senator  Edmunds  of  V ermont.  It  is  remarkable 
in  the  fact  that  it  gives  the  President  extraordinary 
powers  of  commercial  retaliation.  As  is  well  known, 
for  some  years  past,  Great  Britain,  Germany  and 
France  have  objected  to  the  importation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cattle,  pork  and  lard,  on  the  ground  that  we 
offer  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  those  products  are 
not  diseased  or  unfit  for  food.  This  action  has  not 
only  hurt  our  foreign  markets  for  such  products, 
but  has  fastened  an  undeserved  stigma  upon  them. 
Senator  Edmunds  proposes  to  remedy  this  trouble 
in  two  ways.  A  careful  official  inspection  of  all 
meats  intended  for  export  shall  be  made;  this  in¬ 
spection  to  he  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  will  settle  the  objections  raised 
on  so-called  “  sanitary  ”  grounds.  If  this  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  the  following  section  will  he  made  use  of: 

“  Whenever  the  President  is  satisfied  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  any  importation  is  being  made  or  is 
about  to  be  made  into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
country  of  any  article  used  for  human  food  or  drink,  that 
is  adulterated  to  any  extent  dangerous  to  the  health  or 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
he  may  Usue  his  proclamation  suspending  the  importation 
of  such  articles  from  such  country  for  such  period  of  time 
as  he  may  think  necessary  to  prevent  such  importation, 
and  during  such  period  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  iuto 
the  United  States  from  the  countries  designated  in  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President  any  of  the  articles  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  which  is  so  suspended.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  American  pork  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  foreign  markets,  after  we  guarantee  a 
“  clean  bill  of  health,”  the  most  effective  measures 
may  he  taken  to  “  know  the  reason  why.”  This  is 
the  essence  of  “reciprocity.”  Let  us  see  if  this  will 
not  induce  our  European  neighbors  to  put  on  their 
spectacles  and  see  some  virtue  in  the  American  hog ! 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATION. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  our  present  informa¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  friendliest  personal  feelings  to¬ 
wards  its  Director,  we  are  in  no  sense  inclined  to 
moderate  the  criticisms  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  appeared  in  these  columns  against  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  Viewed  from  the  farm¬ 
ers’  standpoint,  the  Station,  as  at  present  conducted, 
is  close  upon  a  failure.  It  is  costing  entirely  too 
much  for  even  the  work  that  is  being  attempted,  or 
that  is  laid  out  for  the  future.  Its  last  publication 
is  little  less  than  an  insult  to  every  intelligent  farmer. 
Difficulties  solved,  not  pedigrees  of  animals  under 
experiment  ;  facts,  not  words  and  promises,  are 
what  he  wants.  The  farmers  want  results,  not  a 
pleasure  ground  for  picnics.  The  time  has  passed 
when  they  were  hopefully  contented  with  fine 
words.  They  are  hungry  for  the  information  that 
will  make  farming  easier  and  increase  their  hard- 
earned  incomes,  and  they  do  not  propose  to  regard 
with  indifference  the  annual  expenditure  of  a 
million  of  dollars  for  work  nominally  done  in  their 
interests  which,  while  increasing  their  taxes, 
neither  adds  to  the  value  of,  nor  the  income  from, 
their  land.  There  are  few  men  who  are  well  fitted 
to  teach  farmers  through  experiment  work  ;  few 
also  are  fitted  to  write  up  the  results  of  such  experi¬ 


ments  in  language  plain  and  impressive.  While 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  Dr.  Collier  has  well 
served  the  country  in  many  ways,  his  directorship 
of  the  New  York  Station  shows  that  he  is  not  in  the 
right  place,  and,  with  due  respect,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
therefore  favors  his  early  resignation.  Let  the 
State  try  again. 


POLITICIANS  AND  FARMERS, 

Hurrah  !  The  great  success  of  the  farmers’  move¬ 
ment  toward  representation  and  equality  in  law¬ 
making  greatly  alarms  the  political  organs.  This 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the  movement  is 
one  of  great  strength.  The  New  York  Tribune  in 
particular,  seems  badly  frightened,  and  loudly  pro¬ 
claims  that  the  things  for  which  the  farmers  are 
working  are  already  matters  of  Republican  concern 
and  legislation.  Bosh!  It  says:  “Regulation  of 
railroads  and  telegraph  rates,  suppression  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  food  products,  and  opposition  to  adultera¬ 
tions,  combinations  and  monopolies,  have  already 
taken  definite  form  in  legislation  proposed  and 
adopted  by  Republicans.”  It  is  true  that  they  have 
legislated,  but  what  has  the  legislation  amounted 
to  ?  The  “  opposition”  to  combinations  and  monop¬ 
olies  shown  in  the  present  Congress  is  something  very 
remarkable,  and  should  win  the  unqualified  support 
and  indorsement  of  every  farmer  on  earth— perhaps ! 
This  “opposition”  to  monopolies  is  especially 
marked  in  the  new  tax  bill,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  monopolistic  measure  that  the  Republican  or 
any  other  party  has  ever  tried  to  force  through 
Congress,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  wishes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  all  shades  of  political 
belief  from  one  end  of  tne  country  to  the  other.  The 
proposed  tin-plate  tax  is  one  of  the  Tribune’s  pet 
measures,  for  “opposition”  to  monopolies  we  sup¬ 
pose  ?  To  the  ordinary  farmer  it  looks  like  the 
imposition  of  a  $13,000,000  tax  upon  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  the  country  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  up  a  tin  plate  factory  in  Pittsburg, 
the  public-spirited  founders  of  which  have  promised 
to  invest  the  enormous  sum  of  $500,000  in  return 
for  this  little  accommodation  in  the  way  of  a 
$13,000,000  lift.  Oh,  yes,  farmers,  keep  out  of 
politics  by  all  means!  Government  is  the  perquisite 
of  the  professional  politicians  and  their  newspaper 
organs.  Nevertheless,  we  advise  Mr.  Politician  to 
keep  his  hands  off  this  farmers’ movement,  whether 
he  calls  himself  Republican  or  Democrat.  Farmers 
have  got  tired  of  the  before-election  promises,  and 
propose  to  have  a  little  stronger  hand  in  govern¬ 
ment.  “Taxation  without  representation  ”  has  gone 
quite  far  enough.  The  present  movement  may  be 
and  doubtless  is,  weak  in  many  points.  Every 
great  movement  has  its  weaknesses.  But  the  signs 
of  the  times  indicate  that  this  is  only  part  of  a 
mighty  social  revolution  that  is  going  on  quietly 
among  us,  the  outcome  of  which  shall  be  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  politico-manufacturing  aristocracy  with 
which  we  are  now  blessed  ! 


While  partial  failures  of  crops  and  other  unfore¬ 
seen  occurrences  have  discouraged  many  farmers, 
a  comparison  of  their  lot  with  that  of  thousands  of 
others  of  their  fellow  laborers  in  other  fields  may 
serve  to  make  them  less  discontented.  Aside  from 
fruits,  no  total  failures  of  crops  are  reported,  except 
in  limited  areas.  Few,  if  any,  farmers  are  without 
enough  to  live  comfortably.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  unsettled  condition  of  labor,  and  pend¬ 
ing  and  existing  strikes,  boycotts,  etc.,  threaten 
certain  and  unavoidable  ruin  to  many  business 
men;  while  the  enforced  idleness  of  thousands  of 
laboring  men  means  starvation  to  them  and  their 
families,  unless  they  receive  outside  aid.  Compare 
their  condition  with  yours,  and  be  thankful  that  it 
is  as  well  with  you  as  it  is. 


BREVITIES. 

Measure  your  yeast !  Measure  your  voast  ! 

l)ough’n  worth  no  more  If  Its  size  U  Increased. 

’’  1’ufT”  will  not  pay  live  cents  u  day. 

Solids  alone  make  the  world's  wheels  go  round. 

Oas  takes  up  space  yet  leaves  no  trace; 

After  It  putTs  away  nothing  Is  found. 

Measure  your  yeast !  l’ulllng  despise  ! 

Go  In  tor  i/ualitu  rather  than  size. 

Get  individuality  I 

Cut  the  corn  early. 

Keep  the  dog  at  home. 

Try  not  to  make  people  tired. 

Don’t  let  apples  rot  under  the  trees. 

Is  the  fair  that  you  propose  to  patronize  a  fair  fair  or  a 
foul  fair  ? 

Make  a  note  now  to  plaut  the  Paris  Pickling  Cucumber 
next  season. 

No  response  is  yet  at  hand  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Geneva  Station. 

READ  “  Salt  in  the  Silo  ”  on  page  573.  What  probable 
good  does  that  charcoal  do  f 

“  Hold  your  tougue”— that  is,  we  mean  of  course,  when 
you  haven’t  anything  to  say. 

Will  some  kind  friend  tell  us  how  the  American  farmer 
is  to  be  helped  by  a  larger  export  trade  in  kerosene  ? 

Mr  Francisco  says  that,  his  wife  is  a  “  member  of  the 
firm.”  He  could  hardly  have  reached  his  success  without 
her  aid. 

“  What  would  I  do  if  I  were  young  again  ?”  Some  of 
the  best  of  our  gray-haired  farmers  are  to  ausvver  this 
question  in  coming  issues  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 

Probably  some  of  the  finest  potatoes  ever  offered  in 
this  market  have  recently  arrived  from  Eastern  Long 
Island.  They  are  large,  smooth  and  well  assorted.  The 
growers  report  that  they  are  raised  entirely  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Potato  growers  are  coming  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  these  for  profitable  crops.  Stable 
manure  cannot  compare  with  them  in  certainty  of  action 
and  quality  of  product.  A  curious  feature  of  the  market 
is  the  receipt  of  orders  for  potatoes  from  inland  and  far 
distaut  points,  that  usually  ship  them.  Orders  for  car- 
Jots  have  been  received  this  week  from  Pittsburg,  aud 
from  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Business. 

GRANGE  DEALING  WITH  GRANGE. 

The  question  is  again  being  agitated  whether  it  is  feas¬ 
ible  to  do  away  with  middlemen  and  let  the  producer  deal 
directly  with  the  consumer.  As  has  been  stated  in  The 
Rural,  the  Grange  is  studying  this  question  with  a  view 
to  the  direct  interchange  of  commodities  between  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  seems  very  easy  in  theory,  but 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  actual  accom¬ 
plishment.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  want  of 
practical,  business  education  among  farmers.  A  majority 
of  them  are  not  posted  in  regard  to  supply  and  demand, 
and  are  at  sea  in  regard  to  values  of  their  products.  I  have 
known  cases  where  farmers  were  offered  higher  prices  for 
certain  products  than  they  would  have  thought  of  asking, 
but  the  very  fact  of  their  being  offered  a  higher  price 
seemed  to  frighten  them  into  a  refusal  to  sell.  I  am 
located  in  a  village  near  New  York,  and  have  occasion  fre¬ 
quently  to  visit  the  wholesale  markets  in  that  city.  I  have 
often  observed  the  slovenliness  and  carelessness  with 
which  much  of  the  produce  received  there  is  graded  and 
packed ;  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  sells  for  so  low  a  price, 
but  that  it  sells  at  all.  Should  the  manufacturer  or  mer¬ 
chant  exercise  no  greater  care  in  the  display  of  his  goods 
ruin  would  inevitably  follow  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
Last  fall  a  grocer  in  our  village  wished  to  buy  several  car¬ 
loads  of  fine  potatoes  for  a  very  discriminating  trade. 
Potatoes  in  New  York,  the  usual  source  of  supply,  were 
high  in  price  and  poor  in  quality.  I  happened  to  know  of 
several  potato  growers  in  different  Western  States  who 
had  large  crops  of  flue  potatoes  and  were  unable  to  sell 
them  at  anything  but  a  nominal  price ;  some  of  them  were 
unable  to  sell  at  any  price.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
deed  to  put  these  parties  in  communication  with  the  gro¬ 
cer,  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  names.  He  wrote  to  a 
number  of  them,  asking  prices  by  the  car-load.  In  every 
case  they  gave  him  prices  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  New 
York  quotations.  As  the  freight  for  such  a  long  distance 
would  be  heavy,  no  purchases  were  made.  Many  of  the 
farmers  in  those  same  localities  have  reported  little  or  no 
sale  for  potatoes  at  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  many  thousands  of  bushels  wore  a  total  loss.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  expected  to  get  all  they  asked,  but  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  and  the  application  of  plain  business  prin¬ 
ciples  would  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate  an  opportu¬ 
nity  when  they  saw  it.  The  want  of  these  caused  them  a 
loss.  OBSERVER. 


ABOUT  SUB-IRRIGATION. 

M.  M.  L.,  Goshen,  Ind.— It  is  claimed  that  sub-irriga¬ 
tion  greatly  economizes  water — a  matter  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  with  us.  Iks  effects  have  been  shown  in  several 
ways  on  my  farm  during  the  present  severe  drought.  A 
lot  of  uuderdrains  have  been  conducted  into  a  “  well  ” 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  getting  the  water  iuto  a  trough 
it  has  been  allowed  to  rise  within  one  foot  of  the  surface, 
and  has  been  then  couveyed  in  ordinary  tile  for  about  40 
feet.  Along  the  whole  route  the  grass  has  been  abundant 
and  as  green  as  it  could  be;  while  on  both  sides  there  is 
nothing  but  dust.  No  water  was  discharged  into  the  soil. 
How  deep  and  how  far  apart  should  be  sub  irrigation  pipes 
be  ?  In  the  early  history  of  our  town  our  only  dependence 
in  case  of  fire  was  on  two  large  cisterns  at  the  intersections 
of  the  stieets,  and  these  were  kept  constantly  full  by  the 
drippings  from  two  pumps  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
nected.  Why  could  not  the  drip  from  an  ordinary  kitchen 
pump  be  utilized  to  store  water  for  irrigating  purposes  ? 
Severe  droughts  we  always  have  had  and  always  will 
have,  and  some  means  of  protection  must  be  devised 
agaiust  them. 

ANS. — There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of 
this  system  of  equalizing  the  distribution  of  water  in  the 
soil.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  it  successful,  one  must 
have  a  perfect  supply  of  water  and  a  set  of  pipes  or  drains 
perfectly  arranged.  In  countries  where  stones  abound  a 
Blmple  system  of  sub  irrigation  is  quite  common.  Or¬ 
dinary  ditches  are  dug  at  needed  distances  apart  and  filled 
with  small  atones  to  within  18  inches  or  so  of  the  top, 


thick  plank  being  laid  at  the  bottom.  These  serve  to 
drain  the  land  in  wet  seasons  and  to  hold  moisture  in 
droughts.  In  very  dry  weather  water  can  be  run  into  the 
upper  part  of  this  system  of  drains  and  allowed  to  run 
down  through.  In  hot,  dry  countries  where  few  stones  are 
found  perforated  pipes  are  used.  Mr.  W.  S.  Marshall  of 
Texas,  thus  describes  a  system  in  quite  general  use  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  that  State.  “  The  water  is  distributed  by  means 
of  pipes  placed  in  the  ground  below  the  reach  of  the  plow. 
These  pipes  may  be  of  thin,  perforated  metal,  of»  clay  til¬ 
ing,  or  they  may  be  made  of  cement  in  a  continuous  line, 
and  the  sides  perforated  at  intervals  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  out  and  soak  into  the  soil.  Sub-irrigation  by  this 
method  effects  a  great  economy  of  water;  all  that  used 
goes  just  where  it  is  wanted  to  produce  the  best  results ; 
there  is  no  baking  of  the  surface,  and  comparatively  little 
loss  from  evaporation;  1,000  gallons  will  water  properly 
and  sufficiently  as  many  trees  or  plants  by  this  method  of 
distribution,  as  would  6,000  gallons  by  surface  applica¬ 
tion.  The  wind-mill  is  located  outside  of  the  lot ;  water 
is  conducted  in  an  iron  pipe  to  the  reservoir,  a  cypress 
tank  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  gallons.  This  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  plot  irrigated.  See  Figure  232  in  which  O 
represents  the  tank  or  reservoir,  3  3  and  4  4  small  pools 
in  which  the  header  pipes  terminate,  5  5  and  5  5  header 
pipes  and  *  *  *  distributing  pipes.  Figures  5  5  are  four-inch 
header  pipes  made  out  of  cement ;  they  connect  with 
pools  3  3  and  4  4,  located  near  the  reservoir.  These  pools 
are  common  kerosene  barrels.  The  lines  *  *  *  are  the 
lateral  pipes ;  these  are  two-inch  cement  pipes  and  are 
perforated,  a  three-sixteenth  inch  hole  being  made  every 
eight  feet,  alternately  on  either  side.  In  applying  the 
water  a  full  tank  is  drawn  into  one  of  the  pools,  whence 
the  water  runs  evenly  over  the  section  covered  by  the 
system  of  pipes  connected  therewith.  As  will  be  seen, 
there  are  four  sections  of  pipes  to  cover  the  whole  lot ; 
each  section  covers  about  an  acre.  The  lateral  pipes  *  *  * 
are  16  feet  apart,  are  closed  at  one  end,  as  are  the  header 
pipes ;  there  is  no  outlet  to  the  pipe  except  the  small 
punctures  along  the  laterals.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  tank 
of  water  discharged  into  the  pool,  3,  is  at  once  conducted 
evenly  over  the  section  connected  therewith.  Peach, 
apricot  and  other  fruit  trees  are  set  along  the  lines  of  the 
pipes,  and  grape  vines  between  the  rows.  The  pipes  used 
in  this  system  are  of  cement  perforated  at  intervals.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  this  plan  could  be  success¬ 
fully  worked  on  small  garden  spots  with  comparatively 
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little  expense.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  evor  been 
practiced  on  a  very  large  scale  except  perhaps  by  the  late 
A.  N.  Cole,  who  described  his  method  in  a  book  called 
“  The  New  Agriculture.”  He  constructed  a  series  of 
ditches  on  a  rather  steep  hillside  and  filled  them  with 
stones.  These  held  moisture  and  in  time  of  severe  drought 
water  could  be  run  in  from  a  hydrant. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Barrel  Carts. — Last  year  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  told  us  about 
his  barrel  on  wheels,  which  he  used  for  carrying  swill  and 
slops  from  the  kitchen  door.  Since  then  there  has  been 
quite  a  lively  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  readers  to 
know  how  these  barrels  are  worked.  At  Figure  233  we 
show  an  arrangement  made  in  the  West.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  hook  can  be  placed  on  any  barrel.  All  the  operator 
has  to  do  is  to  back  up  his  wheels  and  “  catch  on.”  It  is  a 
great  convenience  in  hauling  heavy  barrels. 

Corn  Cutting  Machines. — Cutting  and  shocking  corn 
fodder  is  about  the  hardest  work  connected  with  corn 
culture.  Planting,  cultivating,  husking,  shelling  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  the  silo  are  all  done  by  machinery,  but  on  the 
majority  of  farms  the  corn  must  all  be  cut  by  hand.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  devise  a  machine  for  doing  this  work  ? 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  such  a  device.  The  Keystone 
Manufacturing  Co.  sends  us  the  following  note :  “  A 
successful  machine  for  cutting  corn  is  not  yet  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  of  the  self-binders  have  been  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  of  course  the  work  can  be  done  only  while  the 
corn  is  green  aud  the  stalk  not  so  hard  as  it  should  be  when 
cut.  It  is  too  heavy  work  for  the  self-binders  to  stand. 
We  have  been  at  work  on  a  corn  harvester  for  three  years, 
aud  think  we  have  about  hit  the  thing ;  but  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  place  it  on  the  market  this  fall,  as  we  wish  to 
give  it  further  test.” 

Prof.  Geo.  E.  Morrow  comments  as  follows :  **  No  ma¬ 
chine  for  cutting  coru  stalks  in  the  field  has  come  into 
general  use.  In  some  cases,  especially  where  the  corn  is  of 
the  smaller  varieties,  or  has  been  drilled  thick,  a  self- 
xaking  or  self- binding  reaper  has  been  used.  For  large 
coru,  with  large  ears  and  fairly  matured,  these  machines 
cannot  be  expected  to  work  very  satisfactorily,  although 


there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  machine  of  greater 
strength,  with  narrow  platform  and  dropping  arrange¬ 
ment,  should  not  work  well  where  the  corn  stood  up  well. 
The  machine  of  which  I  have  heard  most  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  which  has  strong  testimonials  in  its  favor,  may 
be  described  as  a  sled  drawn  by  one  horse  between  two 
rows  of  the  standing  corn.  The  platform  of  the  sled  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  sides,  with  a  knife  blade  inclined  backwards 
on  each  side,  which  cuts  the  stalks,  which  two  men  riding 


Barrel  Cart.  Fig.  233. 

on  the  sled  catch  as  cut.  When  fair-sized  bundles  are  col¬ 
lected,  the  horse  is  stopped  and  the  bundles  set  up,  tied  or 
untied,  as  preferred.  This  machine  is  low-priced  and  not 
complicated.  I  have  not  seen  it  at  work.  Cutting  the 
corn  with  a  corn-knife  is  hard,  slow  work.  There  certainly 
would  be  a  good  demand  for  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  ma¬ 
chine  to  do  it.  No  other  grain  crop  needs  nearly  so  much 
hand  labor  in  harvesting  as  does  Indian  corn.” 

New  Silo  Contrivances.— There  is  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  invention  of  silo  machinery.  Six-knife  cut¬ 
ters  are  now  advertised.  Carriers  are  e  ow  made  to  work 
without  breaking  up  whenever  a  good  start  has  been  made 
for  a  **  big  run,”  and  now  and  then  an  inventor  announces 
a  machine  for  cutting  the  fodder  in  the  field.  A  circular 
before  me  advertises  a  cheap  $25  machine,  to  be  drawn  by 
one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  warranted  to  cut  and 
lay  in  good  gavels  eight  acres  of  corn  per  day.  What  is 
wanted  most  is  a  loader,  a  machine  that  will  pick  up  the 
fodder  and  lay  it  on  the  wagon  without  tangling  it.  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  put  directly  on  to  the  feed 
rolls.  That  the  cutter  should  stand  outside  the  silo  build¬ 
ing  and  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  wagons  can  be  driven 
close  to  it  and  unloaded  down  on  the  cutting  table,  with¬ 
out  any  swinging  and  throwing  on  the  part  of  the  man  on 
the  load,  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  rapid  handling  of  the 
fodder.  Then  the  feeder  can  dispose  of  one  bundle  while 
the  other  man  picks  up  another  from  the  wagon.  I  have 
many  a  time  so  timed  the  work  with  the  man  who  un¬ 
loaded  that  we  two  could  cut  a  ton  of  fodder  in  eight 
minutes.  By  my  plan,  one  unloads  and  one  feeds  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  work  will  be  very  much  easier  for  the  feeder 
if  the  table  attached  to  the  machine  is  at  least  16  feet,  with 
an  incline  of  at  least  two  feet  to  the  feed  rollers.  The 
fodder  should  always  go  into  the  machine  tops  first,  and 
when  the  butts  reach  the  rollers,  instead  of  trying  to  push 
or  crowd  them,  the  hand  should  be  slipped  under  them, 
and  if  they  are  lifted  up  a  foot  or  so  they  disappear  with¬ 
out  further  effort.  As  the  stalks  are  lifted  up,  the  feeder 
should,  with  the  other  hand,  reach  for  the  bundle  just 
dropped  on  the  table,  slide  it  down  and  under  the  fast  dis¬ 
appearing  butts,  and  the  feeding  will  then  be  continuous, 
and  can  be  done  with  little  exertion  compared  with  that 
needed  for  the  usual  up-hill,  “  pull-and-haul  ”  often  ob¬ 
served  in  feeding  the  machine.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Portage  Co.,  Ohio. 

Prizes  for  Inventors. — At  many  of  the  large  fairs 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  most  useful  new  tool  invented  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  These  prizes  should  go  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  the  smaller  hand  machines  and  devices,  and 
farmers  should  be  encouraged  to  exhibit  the  home-made 
contrivances  that  are  so  helpful  to  them  in  their  every-day 
work. 

Dairy  Supplies. — In  passing  from  the  barn  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  mouth  butter  must,  of  necessity,  run  through  a 
good  many  different  machines  and  packages.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  process,  this  drawlug  the  firm,  hard,  solid  butter 
out  of  the  liquid  milk.  There  are  good  tools  and  poor 
tools  for  doing  the  work.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
inventors  have  spent  much  time  in  seeking  the  best  tools 
for  making  butter.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  issued  by 
the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Ver¬ 
mont,  will  show  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
lu  this  line.  Anything  that  is  needed  to  make  good  butter 
and  cheese  may  be  found  described  here.  Our  readers 
should  send  for  this  catalogue. 


OREGON  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Rapid  progress  of  horticultural  improvements  of  late ; 
renovating  old,  and  planting  new  orchards;  work  of 
the  State  Hoard  of  Horticulture;  benefits  of  horticul¬ 
tural  discussions;  horticultural  go-aheads  and 
mossbacks  ;  proposed  experiments  in  fruit  culture. 

Horticulture  has  made  vast  improvements  in  our  State 
during  the  past  few  years  ;  yes,  even  during  the  past  two 
years ;  and  our  horticulturists  likewise  have  made  giant 
strides  forward  during  the  same  time.  The  old-time  in¬ 
difference  to  fruit  culture  as  a  leading  occupation  has 
nearly  disappeared.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very  promising 
new  era.  From  ’42  to  the  latter  part  of  the  “  sixties  ”  apple 
culture  was  very  profitable  in  this  State,  aud  especially  in 
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the  Willamette  Valley,  but  the  meager  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  the  utter  lack  of  cultivation,  pruning,  thinning, 
etc.,  in  the  orchards,  together,  broke  down  the  enormous 
profits,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  active,  aggressive  spirit 
of  California  pomologists,  soon  drove  Oregon  fruit  culture 
to  the  wall.  Then,  for  20  years  or  more,  a  few  earnest, 
patient  toilers  strove  to  keep  the  natural  advantages  of  our 
State  for  this  work  before  the  people,  to  show  that  in  time 
our  transportation  facilities  would  be  the  best,  and  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  hasten  this  period  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  vigor  of  our  orchards,  and  to  infuse  into  our  people 
a  love  for  the  work ;  but  it  availed  little  save  to  keep 
smouldering  the  fires  of  a  disappointed  enterprise.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  however,  a  goodly  spattering  of  new 
blood  has  been  brought  into  the  State  and  now  the  whole 
is  alive  with  a  new  spirit.  Two  years  ago  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  creating  a  State  Board  of  Horticulture  whose 
duty  it  is  to  disseminate  information  relative  to  insect  and 
fungous  pests,  with  the  best  remedies  and  preventives  for 
them ;  to  enforce  certain  laws  requiring  all  orchardists  to 
use  all  means  to  destroy  whatever  pests  are  found  in  their 
orchards,  and  various  allied  duties.  The  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  and  the  State  Experiment  Station  have  both 
been  active  factors  in  bringing  about  this  new  condition  of 
things. 

During  the  past  year  more  prune,  peach,  pear  and  apple 
trees  were  set  out  than  for  a  period  of  10  years  during 
the  ’70’s  and  ’80’s,  except  perhaps  in  ’87,  ’88,  ’89,  which 
were  three  very  active  years.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  horticultural  discussions  at  in¬ 
stitutes,  conventions  and  through  papers  have  been  very 
vigorous,  while  the  number  of  Eastern  horticulturists 
that  have  lately  come  to  make  their  homes  here  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  matter.  More  old  orchards  have 
been  renovated  this  year  than  for  20  years  previous — yes, 
than  for  the  whole  time  during  which  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  in  the  State.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
many  begin  to  feel  that  when  these  old  orchards  are  reno¬ 
vated  they  will  hardly  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  In 
many  cases  the  varieties  are  only  the  most  ordinary  kinds 
— good  in  the  market  30  years  ago,  but  of  little  value  to¬ 
day.  True,  those  old  trees  can  be  grafted,  but  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  that  would  pay.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
trees  are  trimmed  high,  a  practice  long  out  of  date  with 
the  best  cultivators  on  this  north-west  coast.  Tops  grafted 
on  to  these  trees  would  be  too  far  away.  We  want  our 
fruit  near  the  ground.  The  chief  aim  is  to  get  a  tree  whose 
fruit  can  be  picked  by  a  person  standing  on  the  ground  or 
on  a  short  stool  at  most.  Then,  trees  grow  so  fast  in  this 
climate  that  one  can  have  a  generous  bearing  orchard  in 
four  or  five  years.  And  as  we  hardly  know  what  alternate 
bearing  seasons  are,  these  young  trees  go  right  on,  giving 
good,  easily-gathered  crops  each  year.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  such  an  orchard  is  in 
finitely  better  than  that  of  an  older  one  regrafted — a  matter 
of  no  small  figure  in  the  account — is  ample  reason  for 
many  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  renovating  old  orchards,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Willamette  Valley. 

Our  leading  horticulturists  can  be  counted  on  the  side 
of  progress.  They  are  men,  in  nearly  every  case,  liberally 
educated,  earnest  students  of  Nature,  keen  in  business— 
not  a  few  of  them  having  large  estates— ardent  readers  of 
our  horticultural  journals  and  original  thinkers.  These 
are  our  leading  horticultural  spirits.  Not  many  to  be 
sure ;  but  men  that  are  doing  grand  work  for  Oregon.  Wo 
have  a  far  larger  number  that  are  not  abreast  of  these, 
and,  unfortunately  for  us,  their  words  are  only  too  often 
heard  and  taken  as  an  index  of  our  position.  (Note  Rural 
for  May  17,  1890.) 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
more  real  progressive  and  scientific  spirit  was  manifested 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  way  in  which  the  dis- 
cnssions  were  carried  on  would  have  done  credit  to  much 
older  bodies.  The  habits  and  life  histories  of  some  of  our 
orchard  pests  were  critically  examined  and  reported  upon  ; 
while  remedies  were  discussed  and  re-discussed  till  it 
seemed  as  if  every  insect  that  had  even  the  semblance  of  a 
pest  had  been  through  the  “mill.”  The  work  for  future 
experimentation  was  briefly  but  fully  outlined,  and  the 
manner  in  which  our  average  orchardist  manifested  in¬ 
terest  would  betoken  an  unusual  activity  in  home  experi¬ 
ments  during  the  coming  year.  Entomological  field-work 
by  our  fruit  growers  has  received  an  impetus  that  can  but 
avail  us  great  profit  in  the  near  future.  Two  scores  of 
careful  observers  and  experimenters  scattered  throughout 
the  State  will  give  results  of  inestimable  value  and  soon 
enable  us  to  be  on  a  fair  footing  with  some  of  our  older 
States  in  fighting  these  horticultural  pests.  E.  B.  LAKE. 


SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS— FAILURES  AND  SUC- 
CESSES-OF  CROSSING  PLANTS  DURING 
THE  PAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 

(Mr.  Carman’s  address  before  the  Society  of  American  Florists.) 

I  am  going  to  take  this  rare  chance  to  say  a  word  upon  a 
subject  of  importance  to  our  young  people  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  botany.  It  is  really  one  of  the  simplest 
studies  in  the  world.  That  is,  there  is  of  necessity  very 
little  that  is  difficult  about  it.  This  simple,  fascinating 
science  of  vegetable  life  is  rendered  repulsive  to  many 
young  people  because  of  the  absurd,  irrational,  preposter¬ 
ous  words  which  botanical  authors  have  chosen  to  express 
simple  methods,  simple  ideas,  simple  functions. 

I  am  not  going  outside  of  my  subject  to  illustrate  this 
absurdity.  We  must,  of  course,  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  plant  nomenclature  that  may  be  studied  effectively  in 
every  language,  and  it  is  therefore  indispensable  that  a 
single  language— Greek  or  Latin,  preferably— be  selected 
as  the  standard,  the  same  as  it  is  desirable  we  should  have 
a  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  or  of  money  denom¬ 
inations.  But  when  we  come  to  study  the  physiology,  the 
organography,  the  morphology  of  plants,  the  simplest  and 


shortest  woids  should  be  employed  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  this  but  the  hifalutin’,  bombas¬ 
tic  proclivities  of  botanical  authors.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
in  a  familiar  way  :  The  way  in  which  the  sexes  of  plants 
meet  and  mate  is  as  simple  as  the  way  in  which  animals 
meet  and  mate,  and  the  process  does  not  need  to  be  defined 
by  long  words  difficult  to  remember.  In  a  familiar  way,  it 
may  be  said,  the  stamens  are  the  fathers,  the  pistils  the 
mothers  and  the  floral  envelopes  (calyx  and  corolla)  the 
houses  in* which  they  live.  But  the  two  do  not  always  live 
in  the  same  house,  which  simple  fact  is  described  botanic- 
ally  by  such  hard  words  as  Diclinous,  Dioecious,  Monoeci¬ 
ous,  Polygamous,  Monoeciously  or  Dioeciously  Polygam¬ 
ous,  Gynodioecious,  Androdioecious,  etc. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  always  live  in  one  house 
and  have  no  means  of  locomotion,  the  males  have  to  do 
their  courting  by  proxy.  The  simple  go-betweens,  with¬ 
out  which  mating  would  be  impossible,  are  given  the  un- 
romantic  qualifying  names  of  Anemophilous,  Entomophil- 
ous,  Aquamophilous  and  Ornithophilous,  as  the  love-agent 
happens  to  be  the  wind,  an  insect,  rain  or  a  bird. 

Again,  it  happens  with  many  flowers  that  the  male  or  fe¬ 
male  is  not  in  love  simultaneously  with  the  other.  To 
accurately  define  this  uncongeniality  botanists  use  the 
words  Dichogamy,  as  a  class  or  generic  word,  and  Proter- 
androus,  Proterogynous  and  Synanthesis  as  specific 
words,  meaning  simply  that  the  anthers  mature  before  or 
after,  or  with  the  stigmas.  By  such  abominations,  I  say, 
young  people  are  prejudiced  against  the  most  simple, 
fascinating  and  God  inspired  science  known  to  man. 

I  have  often  heard  of  Kits,  or  outfits  for  crossing  pur¬ 
poses,  as  if  a  variety  of  tools  and  special  devices  were  re¬ 
quired.  They  are  of  just  about  as  much  use  as  costly 
manicure  sets  are  for  the  nails.  In  my  practice  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  or  even  a  wooden 
toothpick,  a  box  for  the  flowers  or  pollen,  sheets  of  firm 
tissue  paper  and  a  little  strong  yarn  answer  every  purpose. 
A  camel’s-hair  brush  is  rarely  of  service.  If  pollen  can  be 
gathered  in  quantity,  as  from  rye,  roses,  honeysuckles, 
etc.,  it  may  be  collected  in  boxes  and  applied  from  the 
point  of  a  knife,  or  by  placing  the  ripe  anthers  themselves 
in  contact  with  the  receptive  stigma. 

You  will  not  care  to  have  me  dwell  upon  processes.  It 
is  a  thrice-told  story.  I  would  merely  impress  upon  all  the 
necessity  of  thorough  work  and  of  abhorring  all  guess¬ 
work,  Open  the  bud,  remove  the  green  anthers,  tie  up  the 
bud  in  close,  fine  tissue.  Open  it  only  to  apply  foreign 
pollen  to  the  stigmas,  and  at  once  again  protect  them  from 
the  possibility  of  contact  with  any  other  pollen.  If  then 
fruits  and  seeds  develop  we  know  that  the  seeds  are  cross¬ 
breeds.  We  should  be  as  confident  as  to  the  parentage  of 
our  seedling  progeny  as  we  are  of  that  of  our  finest  horses 
and  cattle.  Disregard  of  such  teachings  has  led  to  endless 
confusion,  as  well  as  to  well-grounded  doubts,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  that  the  parentage  of  many  of  our  fruits  and 
flowers  is  such  as  the  originators  claim  it  to  have  been. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Womans  Work. 

PRACTICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  COOKERY. 
RACTICAL  efforts  to  aid  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  people  of  moderate  means  multiply.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Health  Association  has  lately  put  forth  a  $599 
prize  essay  of  some  209,  12  mo.  pages, on  Practical,  Sanitary 
and  Economic  Cooking,  for  which  it  asks  the  fullest  of 
publicity  through  the  press.  We  are  glad  to  aid  in  giving 
it  this  publicity,  inasmuch  as  it  follows  out,  in  certain 
lines,  some  of  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  noted  in  a  late 
issue ;  and  the  more  so  that  it  is  the  most  thoroughly 
sensible,  simple  and  valuable  work  of  the  kiud  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  notice.  Perhaps  no  prize  was  ever  more 
worthily  won  than  that  gained  by  the  present  essayist, 
Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel. 

Though  dealing  with  scientific  cookery,  the  work  dis¬ 
cusses  in  simple,  direct  fashion,  and  in  a  manner  to  be 
understood  even  by  the  unscientific,  the  nutritive  value  of 
all  the  various  food-products.  These  are  classed  under 
three  important  heads :  the  proteids,  the  flesh  foods,  or 
body-builders;  the  fats,  the  heat  foods;  and  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  the  work  foods,  of  all  of  which  the  proteids  are 
the  most  costly.  These  three  the  writer  calls  the  “  real 
working  constituents”  of  our  food.  Besides  these,  consid¬ 
erable  attention  is  given  to  what  the  Germans  call 
“  pleasure-giving  things,”  for  which  our  best  word  is 
flavorings  or  seasonings,  and  which  may  include  things 
that  tickle  the  palate,  that  rouse  the  sense  of  smell,  etc., 
from  spices  and  herbs  to  fruit  flavors,  coffee,  and  even 
fruits  themselves. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
among  those  who  do  not  understand  the  comparative 
food-and-health  values  of  certain  materials,  both  foods  and 
methods  of  furnishing  them  may  be  believed  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical  which  are  really  quite  the  reverse— even  extrava¬ 
gant.  Mrs.  Abel  defines  the  scope  of  true  household 
economy  as  follows :  “  Its  scope  lies  :  First,  In  furnishing 
a  certain  food  principle  in  its  cheap,  rather  than  its  dear, 
form  ;  for  example,  the  proteid  of  beef,  instead  of  that  of 
chicken,  the  fat  of  meat  instead  of  butter.  Second,  Hav¬ 
ing  bought  foods  wisely,  in  cooking  them  in  such  manner 
as  to  bring  out  their  full  nutritive  value;  for  instance, 
making  a  roast  juicy  and  delicious  instead  of  dry  and 
tasteless.  Third,  In  learning  how  to  use  every  scrap  of 
food  to  advantage,  as  in  soup-making,  and  Fourth,  if  we 
add  to  these  the  art  of  so  flavoring  and  varying  as  to  make 
simple  materials  relish,  we  have  covered  the  whole  field  of 
the  household  economist  so  far  as  the  food  question  is  con¬ 
cerned.”  She  believes,  with  Mr.  Atkinson  and  many  other 
thoughtful  reformers,  that  we,  in  this  country,  spend  too 
much  money  on  our  food,  as  compared  with  what  we  use 
in  other  dii’ections.  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  noted  for  her 


studies  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  her  efforts  to 
better  that  condition,  declared  that  among  the  poor 
sewing  women  of  New  York  none  were  really  skill¬ 
ful  in  cooking  their  little  ration,  except  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Swiss;  and  travelers  say  that  if  our 
laborers  knew  how  to  make  as  much  of  their  large 
wages  as  the  pauper  laborers  of  Europe  do  of  their  small 
pay,  they  might  live  in  luxury.  And  how  often  do  we  hear 
it  said  :  “  If  only  we  did  not  have  to  eat,  how  many  things 
we  could  have  the  inference  being  that  it  is  impossible 
to  save  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  given  us  some 
idea  of  the  saving  that  is  possible  in  fuel  alone ;  Mrs.  Abel 
treats  more  of  the  saving  that  may  be  accomplished 
through  judgment  in  selection,  and  through  making  the 
most  of  everything,  by  allowing  absolutely  no  waste,  either 
in  nutritious  properties  or  in  food  unused.  Regarding 
soups,  she  says  that  they  should  be  regarded  neither  as  a 
luxury,  nor  as  the  last  resort  of  poverty,  but  as  a  necessity 
with  every  dinner,  and  she  further  asserts  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  taking  part  of  our  food  in  this  form  is  absolute,  if 
we  are  to  do  the  best  possible  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  She  says  plainly  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  yet 
two  great  arts  to  learn  :  the  art  of  soup  making  and  the 
art  of  soup  eating,  and  disposes  of  the  plea  so  often  heard  : 
“  Our  family  do  not  like  soups,”  by  saying  :  “  Have  you 
tried  them  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  you  have  be¬ 
come  skilled  in  making  them  and  your  family  used  to  their 
taste  ?”  She  declares,  however,  that  soups  need  not  be 
made  of  good  cuts  of  meat,  or  indeed  of  meat  at  all ;  but 
that  if  they  are  made  from  meat,  that  meat  must  not  be 
thrown  away  as  useless,  but  with  the  help  of  the  chopping- 
knife  and  the  herb-bag  must  give  its  valuable  proteids, 
which  the  soup  has  not  taken,  to  help  build  up  our  bodies. 
“Gelatine”  soups  from  bones  “  boiled  three  times,”  are 
not  highly  recommended  for  nutritive  value.  In  this  Mrs. 
Abel  differs  from  the  great  majority  of  household  writers. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  flavorings  and  seasonings.  “  The 
bulk  of  our  nourishment  must  be  made  up  of  the  flesh  of  a 
few  animals,  a  half-dozen  grains,  and  as  many  garden 
vegetables.  The  skillful  cook  can  make  of  them,  with 
the  help  of  other  flavors,  an  endless  variety  of  dishes.  The 
economical  housekeeper  who  would  throw  out  these  things 
because  they  contain  but  little  food,  would  make  a  great 
mistake.  She  may  know  just  what  cuts  of  meat  to  buy, 
what  vegetables  are  most  healthful  and  economical,  but  if 
she  does  not  understand  how  to  make  the  ‘mouth  water,’ 
her  labor  is  largely  lost.” 

This  essay  is  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  sold  at  a  price 
barely  above  cost.  It  is  put  forth  solely  with  the  object  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  all  who  should  econo¬ 
mize,  but  even  the  rich  might  profit  by  its  study.  The 
price  of  a  single  copy  in  English  is  40  cents ;  in  English  and 
German  (on  opposite  pages),  60  cents.  Besides  giving  in¬ 
formation  of  every  sort  about  cooking,  it  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  practical  recipes  for  all  sorts  of  low-priced  and 
palatable  dishes,  just  such  a  variety  of  recipes  as  every 
housewife  needs  for  daily  use.  We  hope  soon  to  give 
another  article  on  Mrs.  Abel’s  practical  notions  of  real 
economy,  and  perhaps  notes  on  other  points  which  may  be 
valuable  to  our  readers. 


SEVERAL  SCONES. 

Recoin  mended  by  the  Glasgow  Cooking  School. 

Potato  Scones. — Take  any  boiled  potatoes  left  from  the 
dinner;  bruise  them  nice  and  smooth  on  the  table  or  baking- 
board;  add  salt  to  season;  then  shake  some  flour  over  them 
or  work  it  in,  roll  out  very  thin,  prick  with  a  fork,  and  cut 
in  three.  Bake  on  not  too  hot  a  griddle. 

Scalded  Scones. — One  pound  flour,  one-half  tea  spoonful 
salt.  Mix  the  flour  and  salt  together,  and  add  boiling 
water  enough  to  make  a  good,  firm  dough,  then  divide  it, 
and  roll  out  very  thin  on  the  baking-board  sprinkled  with 
flour.  Cut  in  three  and  bake  on  not  too  hot  a  griddle. 
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Sunburn, 

Chafing, 

Ivy  Poisoning, 
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Bites  and  Stings, 

Prickly  Heat, 

And  Irritations  of  the  Skin  common  in  Summer 
are  speedily  relieved  by 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap. 


“The  Best  for  Baby’s  Bath.” 

A  Luxury  for  Shampooing. 

A  Delightful  Balsamic  Cleanser. 

25  Cents.  All  Druggists,  or 
THE  PACKER  IYIFG.  CO.  100  Fulton  St.  N.  Y. 
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POINTS  ABOUT  CAKE  MAKING 
FROM  GOOD  COOKS. 
WONDER  If  Lina  Hadley’s  trouble  with 
her  cake  is  not  a  matter  of  heat  or  the 
lack  of  it,  as  was  her  annoyance  about  beef 
steaks.  A  perfect  cake  cannot  come  from 
an  ill-heated  oven.  Steady  heat  and  a  good 
deal  of  It  are  necessary  for  cakes  when  the 
lightness  depends  principally  on  eggs,  and 
the  same  sort  of  heat  in  a  little  less  inten¬ 
sity  must  be  given  to  rich  cake,  no  matter 
how  much  “leaven”  there  is  “  in  the  lump.” 
If  the  oven  becomes  too  hot  and  the  cake  is 
browning  too  fast,  a  thick  paper  on  the 
top  will  remedy  the  matter,  while  a  heated 
griddle  slipped  carefully  under  the  tin 
will  prevent  danger  from  burning  on  the 
bottom;  but  I  know  of  no  means  of  saving  a 
cake  if  it  is  put  in  when  the  oven  is  too  cool. 
In  regard  to  too  much  or  too  little  beating, 

I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion.  I 
have  seen  cakes  which  were  marvels  of  de¬ 
licious  lightness,  when  eggs,  sugar,  butter 
and  flour  were  put  into  the  dish  together, 
and  stirred  just  long  enough  to  mix  them, 
and  still  all  well  regulated  cooks  know 
that  much  beating  of  eggs  and  creaming  of 
butter  and  sugar  are  regarded  as  necessities 
■when  cakes  are  made  for  high  festivals. 
Oh  !  for  a  cast-iron  something  to  do  this 
endless  beating,  which  may  be  as  much  of 
an  improvement  over  the  Dover  egg-beater 
as  that  is  over  a  fork.  I  wish  Mrs.  (?) 
Hadley  would  try  the  recipe  which  has 
done  me  such  excellent  service  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  Here  is  the  formula  : 

Charleston  Cake.— One  cupful  of  but¬ 
ter,  creamed  with  three  cupfuls  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar ;  six  eggs  beaten  separately  ; 
four  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted  with  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder  ;  one  cupful  of 
sweet  milk  ;  a  little  salt.  Flavor  to  taste. 
This  will  make  a  large  bowl  of  dough,  and 
I  usually  torture  it  into  three  kinds  of 
cake.  Two  deep,  round  jelly-cake  tins  are 
filled  first.  Then  the  dough  is  divided  as 
equally  as  possible,  and  half  is  given  a 
generous  accompaniment  of  seeded  raisins 
and  put  into  a  bar;  the  remaining  half  is 
converted  into  marbled  cake  by  mixing 
grated  chocolate  or  spices  with  a  part  of 
the  dough.  I  line  my  cake  paus  with 
greased  paper  and  remove  the  cake  from 
the  tins  within  five  minutes  from  the  time 
they  come  from  the  oven.  The  most  quickly 
prepared  cake  I  know  of  for  unexpected 
necessities  is  roll  jelly  cake  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Put  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  prepared  flour,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  a  little  vanilla  into  a  bowl;  stir  till 
mixed,  and  pour  into  square  tins,  which 
have  been  greased.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven 
till  they  do  not  adhere  to  a  straw.  Take 
from  the  tins  with  a  flexible  knife  as  soon 
as  removed  from  the  oven.  Lay  each  cake, 
bottom  upwards,  on  a  cloth  and  spread 
with  jelly  or  jam,  and  roll  quickly  and 
they  are  ready.  Lard  is  better  for  greasing 
tins  than  butter,  as  it  does  not  burn  so 
easily.  Some  one  recommended  preparing 
a  quantity  of  flour  by  sifting  it  with  the 
baking  powder.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan,  but  the  can  iu  which  it  is  put  must 
be  very  dry,  and  as  nearly  air-tight  as  pos¬ 
sible,  else  the  baking  powder  will  lose  its 
strength.  Water  will  make  whiter  cake 
than  milk  and  answers  just  as  well,  a  fact 
which  it  is  sometimes  well  to  know. 

s.  A.  L. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  CAKE  BAKING. 

HE  following  directions  are  from 
those  of  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Welch,  for¬ 
merly  teacher  of  Domestic  Economy  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  if 
followed,  poor  cake  is  an  impossibility. 

General  Directions.— The  mixing  and 
baking  of  cakes  are  both  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  final  result.  Two  persons 
can  each  take  exactly  the  same  material, 
and  one  will  produce  light,  delicate,  ten¬ 
der  cake,  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  delicious 
to  the  taste,  while  the  other  will  take 
from  the  oven  a  leathery,  unwholesome- 
looking  loaf,  good  neither  to  look  at  nor 
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Wheu  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
Wheu  she  bad  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


to  eat.  The  first  has  properly  compounded 
her  materials,  and  attended  carefully  to 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  ;  the  second 
has  put  them  together  haphazard  and  let 
the  oven  take  care  of  itself. 

I  have  arranged  the  directions  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  under  numbered  steps.  If  any  in¬ 
gredient  mentioned  is  not  called  for  by 
the  recipe  you  are  following,  simply  pro¬ 
ceed  after  the  order  given,  leaving  this 
step  out  and  going  to  the  next. 

1.  Gather  all  materials  and  all  utensils 
needed  together. 

2.  Grease  and  line  the  tins  with  paper. 

3.  Weigh,  or  measure  the  flour,  sugar, 
milk,  butter,  etc. 

4.  Break  the  eggs,  always  separating  the 
yelks  from  the  whites. 

5.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream. 

6.  Add  the  sugar  gradually. 

7.  Add  the  yelks  of  the  eggs. 

8.  Mix  the  baking  powder  thoroughly 
with  one-third  of  the  flour. 

9.  Add,  alternately,  the  two-thirds  of  the 
flour  and  the  milk,  until  both  are  stirred 
thoroughly  into  the  mixture. 

10.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth. 

11.  Add,  by  degrees,  the  one  third  of  the 
flour  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs. 

Things  to  be  Remembered.— Always 
sift  the  flour  before  measuring,  unless  the 
recipe  expressly  directs  otherwise.  Keep 
the  box  of  baking  powder  covered,  or  it 
will  lose  strength.  Never  stir  butter  and 
sugar  together  in  a  tin  basin  or  with  an 
iron  spoon.  A  wooden  spoon  is  better  than 
any  other  kind,  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 
Never  let  cake  dough  stand  any  length  of 
time  before  baking.  Use  the  common 
kitchen  tea  cup  for  measuring.  All  cake 
needs  a  moderate  oven.  If  put  in  a  hot 
oven  it  will  crust  over  before  it  has  per¬ 
fectly  risen,  and  then  as  it  rises  the  dough 
will  force  its  way  through  the  crust,  mak¬ 
ing  an  ugly-shaped  loaf.  Be  sure  the  oven 
is  right  before  the  cake  is  put  in,  and  then 
do  not  open  the  door  until  it  has  been 
baking  at  least  10  miuutes. 

I  have  followed  these  directions  for 
years,  and  when  using  them  exactly  as 
given,  have  never  had  a  failure.  Sugar, 
butter,  milk,  eggs,  flour  and  baking 
powder  cannot  be  dumped  into  the  bowl 
and  stirred  together  by  many  persons 
and  good  cake  result.  If  the  lady  has  no 
good  cake  recipes,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
give  her  some  of  Mrs.  Welch’s,  as  they  are 
perfect,  having  given  me  much  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  of  those  from  the  noted 
recipe  books.  mrs.  j.  n.  muncey. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  PEACHES. 

HE  peach  crop  is  a  very  light  one  in 
this  section.  There  is,  however, 
some  natural  fruit  as  well  as  some  few 
specimens  upon  the  Early  Rivers.  All  my 
early  peaches,  thus  far,  are  cling-stones, 
and,  except  in  very  fortunate  years,  the 
quality  is  far  from  excellent.  Though  one 
would  hardly  think  of  canning  or  other¬ 
wise  preserving  such  inferior  fruit  in  most 
years,  it  will  be  found,  by  trial,  that  even 
inferior  peaches  make  excellent  sweet 
pickles,  marmalade  and  preserves.  The 
cling  stones  make  nice  pickles  either  peeled 
or  unpeeled.  If  the  skius  are  left  on,  wash 
and  wipe  them  and  stick  two  or  three 
cloves  in  each  peach.  Put  four  pounds  of 
sugar  and  two  quarts  of  cider  vinegar  into 
a  preserving  kettle  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Prepare  a  little  cotton  bag 
and  put  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ground  cinna¬ 
mon  and  a  very  little  allspice  into  it,  and, 
having  fastened  it  securely,  drop  it  into  the 
vinegar ;  then  add  the  peaches  and  cook 
until  a  broom-straw  will  pierce  to  the  pit  - 
but  do  not  boil  too  long.  Seal  in  cans  like 
other  fruit.  Where  the  peaches  are  peeled 
it  is  better  to  put  no  cloves  into  the 
peaches,  but  au  even  tea-spoonful  of  ground 
cloves  put  into  the  bag  improves  their 
flavor.  Spices  make  peeled  peaches  look 
darker  than  they  are  without  them. 

Preserved  Peaches. — Very  ordinary 
peaches  make  good  preserves,  though  the 
better  the  peach  the  better  the  sweetmeat. 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  is  sufficient.  Crack  a  few 
of  the  pits  aud  cook  the  meats  with  the 
syrup.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and,  wheu  hot,  put  in 
the  peaches,  which  have  been  previously 
halved  and  peeled ;  boil  until  clear.  It  is 
best  to  cook  but  little  more  than  enough  to 
fill  a  can  at  one  time.  When  peaches  do 
not  leave  the  stone  readily  it  is  well  to 
halve  them  before  peeling,  as  they  do  not 
crush  so  easily.  When  they  are  not  per¬ 
fect  iu  shape,  they  are  nice  cut  into  pieces 
the  size  of  dice  before  they  are  preserved. 
They  look  nicer  in  this  way  than  iu  mar¬ 


malade,  but  if  they  are  unripe,  marmalade 
and  jelly  are  all  they  should  be  used  for. 
An  economical  way  to  prepare  these 
dainties  is  to  cook  the  fruit  in  a  little  water 
till  very  soft,  great  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  burning.  Place  the  fruit  care¬ 
fully  in  a  fine  sieve  and  allow  the  juice  to 
run  out.  Put  the  juice  in  a  jelly  bag  to 
drain  and  make  the  jelly  like  any  other 
kind,  using  one  pound  of  granulated  sugar, 
which  has  been  heated,  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Let  it  boil  from  two  to  five  minutes 
and  put  into  the  jelly  glasses.  Press  the 
remaining  fruit  through  the  sieve,  throw 
in  a  few  of  the  meats  from  the  pits  and  add 
pound  for  pound  of  granulated  sugar.  Set 
the  preserving  kettle  iu  a  pan  of  water  and 
heat  the  mass  thoroughly.  When  boiling- 
hot  turn  into  jelly  glasses.  This  is  a  de¬ 
licious  dressing  for  roll  jelly  cake. 

Dessert. — A  beautiful  and  delicious  dish 
for  dessert  or  evening  companies  in  hot 
weather  may  be  made  as  follows:  Soak 
one  box  of  Cox’s  gelatine  in  one  pint  of 
cold  water  for  an  hour,  then  add  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  and  one  pound  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  flavor  very  delicately  with 
bitter  almond.  Have  fine,  ripe  peaches 
ready  peeled  and  quartered.  When  the 
jelly  is  cool,  but  not  cold,  put  fruit  and 
jelly  in  alternate  layers  in  a  mold,  having 
jelly  at  the  bottom.  Set  on  ice  till  firm. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  and  sponge 
cake.  8.  A.  little. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 

Grape  Jelly.— Two  or  three  years  ago, 
I  learned  something  by  experiment,  which 
has  been  of  great  value  to  me,  and  may  be 
of  equal  value  to  all  who  are  fond  of  jellies, 
if  they  can  command  plenty  of  grapes,  or 
rhubarb.  It  is  this :  Grapes  when  green,  or 
rhubarb  at  that  stage  when  it  jellies  best, 
will  make  an  excellent  foundation  for  any 
kind  of  jelly,  only  enough  of  oranges, 
peaches,  or  berries  being  used  to  give  a 
flavor  and  a  name  to  the  jelly.  When  fruit 
is  scarce  putting  this  idea  in  practice  is  a 
great  help,  and  even  when  it  is  not,  jellies 
made  of  the  green  grapes,  and  given  the 
desired  flavor  are  better  than  those  kinds 
of  the  whole  fruit  that  do  not  jelly  well. 
The  grapes  should  be  sed  just  before  they 
turn,  as  they  jelly  best  at  that  stage. 

M.  Y.  NORYS. 

*  #  * 

A  DELICIOUS  desert  is  banana  custard  and 
sponge  cake.  Make  a  boiled  custard,  let  it 
become  cold,  then  just  before  sending  it  to 
the  table  slice  bananas  into  it. 
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As  a  Rule, 

It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  eostive- 
ness  by  the  use  of  saline  or  drastic  purga¬ 
tives.  When  a  cathartic  medicine  is  needed, 
the  most  prompt  and  beneficial  is  Ayer’s 
Tills.  Their  effect  is  to  restore  the  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  without  weakening 
them.  Being  sugar-coated,  these  Pills  retain 
their  medicinal  virtues  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  easy  to  take. 

“  I  can  recommend  Ayer’s  Pills  above  all 
others,  having  long  proved  their  value  as  a 
cathartic  for  myself  and  family.”— J.  T.  Hess, 
Leitlisville,  Pa. 

“  In  1858,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  began 
tne  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills  as  a  remedy  for  bil¬ 
iousness,  constipation,  high  fevers,  and 
colds.  They  served  me  better  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  previously  tried,  and  I  have  used 
them  in  attacks  of  that  sort  ever  since.”— 
H.  W.  Hersh,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BT 

DE,.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  iu  Medicines. 


Dyspepsia  is  the  bane  of  the  present,  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  for  its  cure  and  its  attendants, 
sick  headache,  constipation  and  piles,  that 

tuit’s  Pills 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act  gently 
on  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  tone 
and  vigor  without  griping  or  nausea.  25c. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  In  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car¬ 
pentry,  House  ani  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plastering  and  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  189  i.  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  month-’  Day  Course  of  instruction  In  Plumb¬ 
ing.  will  commence  on  Decemtier  3,  terms  $35;  In 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Palming  on  Deeemb  r  3, 
terms  $40;  In  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,  189',  terms  $40:  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
$35 ;  In  Stone  Cutting  on  January  fi,  terms  $3-. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular,  Illustrated  with  photo, 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


Norfolk  College  Ml\dIK8L<’ 

NEAR  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

Largest,  cheapest  and  best  equipped  school  In  Va. 
290  Students;  23  Teachers— Graduates  of  Smith  College, 
Boston  Univ.,  Wesleyan,  Stuttgart.  & c.  Arts  of  seif- 
support  a  specialty  Home  Life  Board,  Tuition.  $42  50 
a  quarter  Fire  climate  for  delicate  girls.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address  J.  A.  I.  CASSEDY,  Prln.,  Norfolk.  Va. 
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Offered  without  Money  and  without  Cost  by 

1  He  SADIES’  H°^E  | 

I 
% 
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luelADIES  HOAE 

"—JOURNAL 

WHAT  EVERY  GIRL  CAN  GET  : 


A 
A 
A 
£ 

^  First. — A  Full  College  Education. 

(A  COMPLETE  FOUR-YEARS’  COURSE.)  ^ 

Second ’ — A  Year  at  Vassal*,  or  any  ^ 

A  rvtltoi-  (  rdlonro-  r»r" 

]  Urn 

fails  in  winning  a  prize. 


[4 
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Third. — A  Cash  Return  in  case  she  ft 
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A]  A  girl,  therefore,  loses  nothing  by  trying  for  these 
A  special  offers  of  Free  Education.  She  is  bound  to 
make  money,  even  if  she  fails  to  win  an  education.  [£* 

&sS“'Write  to  us,  and  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  the 
plan.  Address  [/J 

“yj  THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL, 

“yj  433~435  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AUG.  3o 


Publisher  s  Desk. 


$100  Given  for  25-cent  Trial  Sub¬ 
scriptions  in  September. 

WE  WANT  20,000,000  READERS! 

How  shall  we  get  them  ?  We  can’t, 
probably.  But  as  man  is  unhappy  after 
success  is  won,  and  as  we  want  to  keep  on 
working  for  some  years  to  come,  we  set-  the 
figures  purposely  high,  because  our  list  is 
growing  so  rapidly  now.  Part  of  this 
growth  is  due  to  our  25-cent  offers.  Now 
we  have  a  new  proposition  to  make,  be¬ 
cause,  after  all,  we  want  to  get  as  near 
that  20,000,000  mark  as  possible.  It  fol¬ 
lows  :  We  will  give  $100  in  10  amounts  of 
$35,  $20,  $10,  $5,  $0,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $0,  $5,  respect- 
ively,  to  the  10  present  yearly  subscribers 
who  shall  send  us,  before  October  1,  the  10 
largest  numbers  of  25-cent  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  (all  new  names),  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  10  weeks  (regular  price, 
50  cents  for  13  weeks) ;  or  The  American 
Garden,  three  months,  October,  November 
and  December  (regular  price,  50  cents). 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered  In 
the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission  will 
be  given  if  preferred. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by 
hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Better  begin  right  away,  the 
time  is  short.  If  this  works  well  in  Sep¬ 
tember  we  will  try  it  over  again  in  October. 


SIX  NEW  WHEATS  GIVEN  AWAY  TO 
OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Two  years  ago  we  promised  to  distribute 
among  our  subscribers  certain  varieties  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats  as  soon  as  the  supply 
should  enable  us  so  to  do.  It  may  now  be 
announced  that  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all 
applications  received  before  September  20, 
inclosing  two  two-cent  stamps.  The  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  named  as  follows  : 

Willits.— This  is  a  rye- wheat  hybrid, 
though  resembling  wheat  in  every  way. 
The  heads  are  beardless,  inclined  to  club, 
shape,  white  chaff,  medium-sized  amber 
kernels— four  to  a  breast.  It  is  nearly  as 
early  as  rye. 

Roberts.— This  is  also  a  rye-wheat  hy¬ 
brid  by  parentage,  though  resembling 
wheat  in  all  essential  respects.  The  heads 
are  bearded,  tne  kernels  large  and  of  amber 
color — three  to  four  grains  to  a  breast.  It 
is  very  early.  The  stems  are  tall  and  strong. 

Stewart. — This  is  a  pure  wheat  cross. 
It  is  late  in  maturing.  Heads  very  long, 
averaging  four  inches,  nine  breasts  to  a 
side,  heavily  bearded — three  to  four  grains 
to  a  breast,  of  medium  size  and  amber 
color.  Stems  tall  and  strong. 

Bailey. — A  pure  wheat  cross.  Early. 
Heads  average  three  inches,  somewhat  club- 
shaped,  seven  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
beardless.  Generally  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  medium  to  small  in  size,  hard  and 
of  an  amber  color. 

Beal. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium  to 
mature.  Stems  pink.  Heads  average  nearly 
four  inches,  breasts  crowded,  often  10  to  a 
side;  chaff  very  clear  and  white,  heavily 
bearded— four  grains  to  a  breast,  fair  size, 
amber  color. 

Johnson. — Pure  wheat  cross.  Medium 
to  mature.  Heads  average  nearly  four 
inches,  eight  breasts  to  a  side,  chaff  white, 
heavily  bearded,  three  to  four  grains  to  a 
breast,  of  fair  size,  and  bright  amber  color; 
hard. 

A  REQUEST. 

We  hav$  to  request  that  all  applicants 
will  prepare  a  plot  six-fortieths  (3  20)  of  an 
acre  in  area.  Divide  this  into  six  plots, 
each  one  33  feet  square,  or  one-fortieth  of 
an  acre.  Make  the  drills  a  foot  apart  and 
plant  a  single  seed  every  foot  in  the  drill,  an 


inch  deep  as  Pearly  as  may  be.  So  soon,  in 
the  fall  or  early  winter  as  the  soil  is  frozen 
hard  enough  to  bear,  mulch  the  plots  with 
an  inch  of  well-lotted  horse  or  farm 
manure. 

INASMUCH 

as  it  is  desirable  that  the  real  value  of  these 
wheats  should  be  made  known  to  the 
wheat-growing  public  as  early  as  practi¬ 
cable,  it  is  first  of  all  important  that  they 
should  be  tried  in  every  portion  of  the 
country  adapted  to  winter-wheat  culture, 
and  second,  that  our  readers  should  report 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  summer,  the  yields 
of  the  six  diff  erent  hinds  and  their  com- 
paraiive  merits  as  nearly  as  may  be, 

EACH  VARIETY. 

will  be  put  up  in  a  small  envelope  with  the 
name  printed  thereon,  and  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion,  under  the  cover  of  a  strong  envelope, 
will  be  mailed,  as  has  been  stated,  to  every 
applicant  who  incloses  two  two-cent  stamps. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

YOUNG  RAMS  FOR  BREEDING. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  demand  for 
rams  of  the  mutton  breeds  to  cross  on  com¬ 
mon  ewes  for  the  production  of  early  lambs. 
Many  young  lambs  are  being  sold  for  this 
purpose,  some  of  them,  it  is  feared,  too 
young  to  give  satisfaction.  The  following 
notes  from  leading  sheep  breeders  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  are  trying  this  ex¬ 
periment.  We  also  include  some  notes  on 
preventing  constipation  in  sheep. 

Not  Very  Successful.— We  have  used 
ram  lambs,  but  have  never  secured  very 
good  results.  So  far  as  we  can  notice,  they 
have  always  proved  as  good  as  older  sires, 
but  were  not  sure  getters,  especially  if  they 
have  had  much  work  to  do.  We  would 
recommend  their  employment  only  in  small 
flocks.  We  always  leea  our  sheep  oil  meal 
for  constipation.  w.  c.  NICHOLS  &  SON. 

Cresco,  Iowa. 

Not  Sure  Breeders.— My  experience  is 
'  that  of  a  breeder  of  purebred  stock  rams 
which  I  send  out  as  lambs  and  yearlings. 
The  reasons  for  using  lamb  rams  are  that 
there  are  more  to  select  from,  while  prices 
and  express  charges  are  less.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  them  are  that  they  are  not  sure 
breeders,  and  cannot  stand  as  much  service 
as  older  sires,  and  their  get  are  apt  to  be 
weakly  when  dropped.  Used  with  moder¬ 
ation  and  care,  a  lamb  ram  of  the  mutton 
breeds  will  usually  give  satisfaction  ;  but 
he  cannot  be  depended  upon.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  constipation  in  winter  is  to 
feed  succulent  food.  I  used  to  feed  roots, 
but  now  use  corn  silage. 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  GEO.  M.  TALLCOT. 

Shropshires  Mature  Early.— Ram 
lambs  are  used  extensively  for  service. 
The  Shropshires  mature  early  and  a  March 
ram  lamb  weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds, 
is  suitable  for  30  to  40  ewes.  1  sell  every 
fall  from  75  to  150  ram  lambs,  and  will  this 
fall  sell  about  200  for  service.  To  prevent 
constipation  in  my  flock  I  feed  plenty  of 
roots,  as  1  raise  large  quantities  of  man¬ 
golds  and  sugar  beets.  c.  s.  BINGHAM,. 

Vernon,  Mich. 

Generally  Satisfactory.— I  have  never 
used  on  my  own  flock  a  ram  that  was  less 
than  18  months  old  ;  but  I  have  sold  a  good 
many  ram  lambs  that  were  used  for  sires 
when  six  to  eight  months  old.  From  what 
1  have  seen  of  their  lambs  I  believe  lambs 
from  young  sires  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 
To  prevent  constipation  I  feed  about  one 
quart  of  turnips  or  carrots  per  head  each 
day.  A  ram  at  six  to  eight  months  should 
not  be  bred  to  more  than  20  or  30  ewes. 

Corry,  Pa.  JAS.  M.  COLEGROVE. 

Handle  With  Care.— Ram  lambs  of 
good  size  and  constitution— say  six  to  eight 
months  old — are  old  enough  to  serve  a  flock 

of  40  to  60  ewes  apiece,  provided  good  care 
and  judgment  are  exercised.  The  ram 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  pen  away  from 
the  ewes,  and  be  given  good,  wholesome 
food,  such  as  oats,  bran  and  linseed  meal. 
A  common  “teaser”  ram  should  be  put 
with  the  ewes,  and  those  that  are  “in  sea¬ 
son”  only  should  be  brought  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  ram,  and  be  left  witn  him  only  until 
served  once  or  twice.  This  will  save  the 
ram  and  his  lambs  will  be  strong  and 
healthy.  During  the  winter,  if  the  sheep 
are  not  in  pasture,  I  give  them  silage  and 
bran.  This  has  proved  an  excellent  feed 
for  breeding  ewes,  as  well  as  lor  young 
lambs.  Before  1  began  to  feed  silage,  to 
prevent  constipation  1  fed  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  T.  6.  cooper. 

Coopersburg,  Pa. 

Some  Pig  Facts. — I  have  found  a  crate 
made  of  basswood  lumber  the  best  for 
shipping  pigs,  because  light  and  not  liable 
to  split  from  the  use  of  nails.  Mine  are 
three  inches  longer,  two  higher  and  three 
wider  than  the  exact  measurement  of  the 
pigs  to  be  shipped.  In  warm  weather  the 
animals  are  deprived  of  one  meal  just  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent  away.  I  find  they  keep 


cool  on  short  green  grass  sprinkled  with 
cold  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  crates. 
For  shipping  long  distances,  ttiere  is  in 
each  crate  a  light,  chute  set  on  end,  and 
filled  with  shelled  corn  or  oats,  with  a 
spring  at  the  bottom  large  enough  to  allow 
a  little  grain  to  come  out  gradually,  and 
directions  at  the  top  telling  the  railroad 
agent  to  pour  on  water.  Thus  food  and 
drink  are  supplied.  This  year’s  business 
to  date  has  been  better  than  that  of  former 
years.  The  demand  was  earlier.  I  slaughter 
or  sell  to  feeders  about  one-fifth  of  my 
stock.  My  very  best  will  breed  90  per  cent, 
of  animals  of  extra  high  merit.  I  have 
found  no  specific  for  hog  cholera.  I  think 
good  care  is  the  “ounce  of  prevention” 
that  is  worth  “10  pounds  of  cure.”  Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  domestic  animal  responds  so 
readily  to  good  care  as  the  well-bred  hog. 

Clermont,  Indiana.  T.  M.  REVEAL. 

Beef  Business  Will  Boom.— W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Henry,  a  well-known  breeder  of  Denison, 
Iowa,  writes  us  as  follows:  “There  is  a 
good  demand  for  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  males.  I  have  sold  all  of  my  last 
year's  crop.  It  is  customary  to  sell  them 
when  a  year  old.  My  sales  were  confined 
to  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  Illinois. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  desire  among  our 
cattle-breeders  to  get  rid  of  the  scrub  and 
get  cattle  half  the  number  of  which  will 
bring  as  much  income  as  the  whole  herd 
did  formerly.  To  illustrate  this  matter :  I 
have  sold  males  of  my  own  raising  during 
the  pa«t  year  for  $2,650,  and  at  the  present 
price  it  would  take  at  least  three  car-loads 
of  fat  cattle  to  bring  this  amount.  I  have 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cattle 
interests  will  soon  revive.  Many  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  all  a  man  had  to  do  was 
to  buy  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  Western 
plams  and  he  would  get  an  income  of  50  to 
75  per  cent,  on  his  money.  Train-load  alter 
train-load  was  purchased  in  Iowa,  Minne 
sota,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  etc.,  and  shipped 
west.  Cattle  by  the  thousands  were  driven 
from  Texas  north,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  \\  estern  ranches  were  literally  covered 
with  cattle.  Prices  of  beef  went  down ; 
stockmen  became  anxious  to  sell,  and  the 
markets  have  been  flooded  ever  since.  It 
is  almost  certain  tnat  this  will  not  last 
much  longer.  For  over  a  year  breeding 
cows  have  been  freely  shipped  to  market 
from  the  West,  and  now  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  two  and  three-year-old  steers  for  the  feed- 
yard,  and  such  animals  are  commanding 
good  figures.  Another  reason  why  beef 
will  be  Higher  is  that  the  price  of  corn  has 
gone  from  20  to  35  cents  per  bushel,  and 
many  of  our  feeders  will  not  run  the  risk 
of  feeding  tnis  high-priced  corn  unless  beef 
should  go  up  correspondingly.” 

Wisconsin  Milk  Inspectors.— Pi  of. 
Henry  in  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  speaks  of 
the  advance  Wisconsin  is  making  in  dairy¬ 
ing.  He  says : — “One  most  interesting  line 
of  invetigation  is  that  of  testing  milk  de¬ 
livered  by  patrons  at  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  ior  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  percentage  of  fat.  The  surprise  of  the 
patrons  as  tbey  drive  up  to  the  factory  at 
finding  a  State  officer  waiting  to  open  the 
cans  and  take  samples  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  the  face  *  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought  ’  of  the  man  who  ‘  skimmed 
off  a  little  cream  for  his  coffee’  that  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  tit  suject  for  a  sketch  artist. 
Though  Wisconsin  patrons  are  as  honest 
as  any  in  the  Union,  nothing  at  the  present 
time  will  be  more  beneficial  to  co-operative 
dairying  than  a  little  of  this  supervision  so 
helpful  to  honesty.” 

A  Hartford,  Conn,  man  claims  to  have 
produced  a  mouse  that  will  catch  flies  and 
eat  them.  He  had  better  perfect  the  breed 
for  sale. 

Shipping  and  Breeding  Hogs.— For 
shipping  pigs  under  200  pounds’  weight  I 
use  three-quarter-inch  pine  for  bottoms 
and  ends,  and  half-inch  by  thvee-inch,  and 
half-inch  by  six-inch  pine  for  side  and  top 
slats,  with  a  half  by  three-inch  strip  up 
each  side  and  across  the  top  about  oue- 
third  of  the  way  back  from  the  head  of  the 
crate.  And  for  a  trough,  1  use  a  cleat  two 
inches  deep  across  the  bottom,  10  or  12 
inches  from  the  head.  I  have  not  had  an 
accident  in  shipping  in  10  years.  During 
the  past  year  1  have  not  bred  so  many  sows 
as  in  some  former  years  ;  but  the  quality 
has  been  good  and  the  size  of  the  litters 
a  good  general  average.  About  weaning 
time  1  make  a  practice  of  disposing  of  any 

{Continued  on  next  Paye.) 


$U$rcUanrou.$  guUTrtisinfl. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


/  1IIESIIIKKS  FOR  SALE.— 20  Sprint?  pigs.  In 
V_  pahs,  1101  akin,  from  S  to  12  weeks  old,  cheap  for 
nt-xt  :i<  days,  10  reduce  stock  ;  Sows  in  farrow  ;  soar 
two  years  old.  It.  C  Leghorns,  fowls  and  chicks. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Hartford  N.  Y. 


/  i  t  ¥  /  \  I  /  ’TI7T  Jersey  Cattle,  Shropshire 
V-l  1  '/  1  V  J  J  gheep,  Chester  White 
Swine,  U cattle  Doga— 
bred  from  grand  stock. 
A  No.  1  in  all  respects.  I 
can  please  you. 

C.  E.  MORRISON, 
Londonderry,  Pa 


POULTRYMEN !  JSlSf,'  tStSSfUS: 

free.  P.  A.  \\  EUSI’ER,  Ctzenovla,  Y. 


n  mil  HI  011  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Hr  Hill!  Trial  EREE.  No  pain  Add.  Compound 
U  I  I U  III  Oxygeu  Association,  Fort  Wuyne,  Ind. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  L,inseeil  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


University  of  the  State  of  Hew  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

181)  and  l  it  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Clruclarand  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 

Dr.  A.  HALT  \  HI).  V.  M..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


NEW  YC  ttK  COLLFOE  OF 

Veterinary  Surgeons 

Lectures  will  begin  Octobo-  1, 1890.  For  circular  ad¬ 
dress  Secretary.  382  East  27th  Street,  New  York  City. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

1  non  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES, 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE,  A.  Y. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep. 

Some  very  flue  Buck  Lambs  and  three  imported 
yearling  Bucks  ;  also  a  few  Ewes  for  sale.  Purely 
llock  book  bred.  Price,  $15  to  $40  each. 

S.  S.  STREETER,  Wcstbtiry,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS,  Chesters. Berkshlres,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  X:  CO., 
\Y  est.  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


Base,  Comfort  and.  Thrift  I 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

t*f  The  only  Iiraetlral  String  Stnnchion  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Alen- 
tton  Kurai,  Nkw-Yorkk.r. 

F.  G.  PARSONS* CO.. Add isou. Steuben CO..N.Y. 


PURE  BRED 

Suffolk  Down  Sheep. 

Three  Buck  Lambs,  and  two  yearling  Bucks  (im¬ 
ported)  for  sale.  Read  article  in  Rural,  of  Jiiue  7. 
Price,  $S0  to  $40  each.  Will  show  at  State  Fair. 

M.  H.  STREETER.  113  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SHEEP  SHROPSHIRE;  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  I  :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1,  2  and  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prtze  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSFY  REDS,  CHESTER  W  HITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  tor  Im 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scotch 
Collie  Bitches,  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  *  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1’a. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 

W*  M,  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Particulars; 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
\VA  IN'  T  K  D. 


E  COMING  HOG. 
Not  liable  to  Cholera. 

GROWTH.  SPLENDID 
EXHIBITION.  MOST 
FOR  FOOD  OON8UMFD 
WEIGHED  2800  LB8 
B.  Sliver  Co.  Cleveland, 0- 


JAKOJV  ELLA  118,  BOOK  WALT  E  R,  OHIO,  has 
for  stue  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  south- 
down  Sheep  that  are  first  class.  Reasonable  prices. 


CHOICE 


YOUNG  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM 
YORKSHIRE  PIGS  al  reduced 
prices  to  make  room.  Address  W.  E.  PENDLETON, 
Red  House  Farm,  New  London,  Conn. 


E.  WHEELEE,  Chester  white' 

ANDuTTK  CHICKENS  AND  PEKIN 
mg  slock  for  sale. 


SWINE, 

DUCKS. 
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pigs  with  serious  defects  in  shape  or  consti¬ 
tution,  keeping  only  such  as  give  promise 
of  vigor  and  general  usefulness,  both  plain 
and  fancy,  as  there  are  buyers  for  both 
classes  the  year  ’round.  The  culls  amount 
to  from  five  to  15  percent,  of  the  entire  get, 
the  proportion  depending  on  whether  I  had 
been  experimenting  with  a  new  boar  or  in 
some  other  way. 

In  1878  I  lost  38  aged  grade  hogs  and  100 
igs  from  cholera.  I  tried  all  the  then 
nown  remedies.  The  following  year  I 
began  raising  purebreds.  In  1884  I  sold  all 
but  a  few,  intending  to  take  these  to  Min¬ 
nesota;  but  while  I  was  away  from  home 
two  days,  all  those  under  one  year  old  took 
yellow  scours,  and  died,  and  were  buried 
when  I  got  home.  I  was  away  from  Illinois 
during  the  two  following  years,  and  thus 
missed  the  great  plague  of  1884  and  1885. 
Since  my  return  my  stock  has  been  entirely 
free  from  cholera ;  but  I  frequently  lose 
late  fall  pigs  at  teething  time,  usually 
when  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  1  have  had 
no  experience  with  cholera  remedies,  and 
have  little  faith  in  any.  d.  p.  mccracken. 

Paxton,  Ill. 

Apples,  Bone  Meal  and  Skim-Milk.— 
I  have  never  fed  any  apples  or  boDe  meal  to 
my  cows.  I  have  used  skim  milk  instead 
of  water  to  dampen  the  ground  feed;  but 
have  not  fed  enough  to  notice  any  effect 
from  its  use.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  a 
wholesome  feed  and  worth  probably  some¬ 
what  more  than  would  be  the  same  chem¬ 
ical  elements  in  the  form  of  grain.  Ordin¬ 
arily  all. of  my  skim-milK  is  required  for  the 
calves.  j.  mclain  smith. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  have  never  made  a  business  of  feeding 
apples  to  cows;  but  they  have  occasionally 
eaten  them  in  the  orchard  with  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect.  I  feel  quite  confident,  however,  that 
sweet  apples  would  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  Neither  do  I  feed  skim-milk  to  them, 
but  I  have  a  neighbor  who  does  so,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  He  is  a  close  figurer,  and 
counts  his  skim-milk  worth  ‘35  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  that  purpose.  He  feeds  the 
milk  mixed  with  ground  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  bran.  I  do  not  believe  in  feeding 
bone  meal  to  cattle,  preferring  to  use  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  instead.  I  mix  the  phosphate 
with  salt — one  part  of  the  former  to  seven 
of  the  latter.  JOHN  BOYD. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

I  HAVE  made  it  a  practice  to  feed  sweet 
apples  to  milch  cows— about  half  a  bushel 
at  a  mess,  mashed — and  have  always  got 
more  milk  while  they  held  out.  I  have 
never  fed  large  quantities,  nor  have  I  ever 
fed  any  except  sweet  apples.  Last  season 
my  cows  were  in  a  pasture  where  there 
were  many  apple  trees  of  several  varieties. 
They  ate  ail  the  windfalls,  and  I  did  not 
notice  any  decrease  in  the  flow  of  milk. 
The  apples  seemed  to  take  the  place  of 
other  feed  in  keeping  up  the  flow  ;  for  the 
pasture  got  pretty  poor  about  apple  time, 
it  may  be  only  a  ** notion”  of  mine;  but  I 
do  not  look  on  skim-miltc  as  a  proper  food 
for  milch  cows.  I  have  fed  it  with  good 
results  to  calves  until  they  were  over  a  year 
old,  and  never  had  any  trouble  from  their 
sucking  each  other  or  the  cows.  I  think  it 
will  pay  better  if  fed  to  poultry,  in  limited 
quantity,  than  in  any  other  way.  Bone- 
meal  1  have  never  used.  I  prefer  to  get 
what  I  believe  is  practically  the  same  re¬ 
sult  by  feeding  some  ground  oats  in  the 
feed.  F.  M.  CAKBYL. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Early  Importers  of  Minorca  Poultry, 
— The  three  first  importers  of  Minorcas,  and 
the  men  who  principally  promoted  their 
introduction  were  :  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.;  J.  D.  Xevius,  304  Walnut  Place; 
and  Capt.  R.  W.  Sargeant,  Kittery,  Me. 
The  former  is  perhaps  still  the  largest 
breeder  and  importer, and  won  the  gold  cups 
at  the  International  Show  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  at  Indianapolis  Other 
importers  who  have  since  become  prominent 
are:  Willard  Kuapp,  Fabius,  X.  Y.,  and 
Jessie  Robers,  Erie,  Pa. 

Galloways  Getting  There.— Richard 
Sykes,  of  Larchwood,  Iowa,  says  in  a  re¬ 
cent  note:  ‘‘My  experience  is  that  owing 
to  the  low  and  unremuuerative  prices  paid 
of  late  for  range  cattle  and,  indeed,  for  all 
horned  stocK,  there  is  little  demand  for 
good,  high-bred  bulls.  1  breed  Galloways 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  yearling 
bulls,  but  the  price,  which  averages  $100 
apiece,  does  not  pay,  as  my  imported  bull 
cost  me  -14350  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
my  heifers  then  averaged  8150  each.  1  have 
no  faith  in  the  f  uture  of  the  range  business, 
uuless  prices  rise  at  least  30  per  cent.  My 
bulls  are  all  sold  as  yearlings  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  breeders  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas.  They  do  not  go  to  the  ranges.” 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  August  33,  1S90. 

The  first  American  Farmers’  Encamp¬ 
ment  was  opened  at  Mount  Gretna,  Pa., 
last  Sunday  with  religious  services  in  the 
auditorium.  Rev.  Dr.  'l'almage  preached  a 
sermon  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  the  audience.  He  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  farm  and  understands  full  well 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  farmer’s 
life.  He  scored  the  politicians  who  go  about 
Haltering  the  farmers  with  fine  words  and 
deceiving  them  with  specious  promises,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  encampment 
would  do  something  to  lift  the  burdens  from 
the  farmers’  shoulders  and  better  their  con¬ 
dition.  The  encampment  closes  to-day 
after  a  session  so  successful  as  to  assure  a 
permanent  annual  exhibition. 

Tne  farmers  of  Warren  County,  N.  J., 
are  considerably  agitated  over  the  Canadian 
thistle  question,  and  several  suits  have  been 


* 

brought  to  test  the  legality  of  the  law  that 
provides  a  penalty  of  25  cents  for  each  stock 
allowed  to  mature.  Two  of  the  suits  were 
put  down  for  trial  to  day,  while  many  other 
farmers  are  hard  at  work  destroying  the 
pests  for  fear  of  being  prosecuted. 

A  mare  known  as  Old  Kate  was  burned 
to  death  at  Cincinnati  last  week,  which  was 
imported  from  Canada  in  1846.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  a  little  over  45  years  old. 

Six  or  eight  representative  British  farm¬ 
ers  and  three  delegates  of  leading  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  will  visit  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  as  a  suitable  field  for  settlement. 
A  number  of  British  farmers  went  to  Can¬ 
ada  on  a  similar  mission  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  their  reports,  which  were  published 
and  scattered  broadcastvthroughout  Great 
Britain,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  pro¬ 
moting  immigration  to  Canada. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  resolution, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  submitted  to  the 
Senate  a  letter  and  a  mass  of  correspond¬ 
ence  between  Minister  Reid  and  the  French 
representative,  relative  to  the  prohibition 
of  American  pork  and  its  products.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  French  government  that 
they  are  now  excluded  upon  economic  in¬ 
stead  of  sanitary  grounds.  Mr.  Reid  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  their  admission,  and 
while  deprecating  anything  like  retalia¬ 
tion,  hints  that  such  action  would  be  a 
greater  injury  to  France  than  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  pork  is  to  this  country,  as  we  im¬ 
port  more  from  France  than  it  ever  has 
from  us. 

During  the  four  weeks  ending  August 
16,  4,650  baskets  of  apples  were  marketed 
from  the  orchards  or  John  S.  Collins, 
Moorestown,  N.  J.  The  varieties  were 
mostly  Summer  Bough,  Hagloe,  Parry 
White  and  Orange  Pippin.  They  brought 
from  25  cents  for  culls  to  $1.25  per  basket 
for  prime.  The  trees  have  been  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  eight  to  12  ounces  of 
Paris-green  to  100  gallons  of  water  annually 
for  the  past  six  years  :  this  year  they  were 
sprayed  directly  after  the  blossoms  fell  and 
once  about  10  days  later. 

Engineers  are  at  work  on  an  extension  of 
a  farmers’  railroad,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  extend  from  White  House 
Station  on  the  N.  J.  C.  R.  R.  to  Morris¬ 
town,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The  work 
has  been,  and  will  be  done  by  the  farmers. 
Those  living  along  the  line  have  done  the 
grading  and  furnished  the  ties,  taking 
their  pay  in  stock  of  the  road.  They  have 
also  bought  enough  stock  to  buy  the  rails 
and  rolling  stock,  and  they  will  operate  the 
road  they  have  built.  The  road  will  carry 
Lehigh  coal  into  Morristown,  and  will 
break  the  monopoly  now  existing  there.  It 
is  estimated  that  on  this  one  item  alone  a 
saving  to  that  section  of  $40,000  annually 
will  be  effected.  This  last  item  insures  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  all  the  people  on  the 
route. 

Gov.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  was  unan¬ 
imously  renominated  this  week. 


Beecham’s  Diels  cure  Sick  Headache. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  last  bulletin  issued  in  relation  to 
the  Manitoba  wheat  crop  puts  the  average 
yield  at  35  bushels  per  acre  and  the  total  crop 
at  30,000,000  bushels.  Harvesting  is  nearly 
over  and  the  weather  has  been  favorable. 

Flour  is  on  the  rise.  A  lot  of  1,000 
barrels  of  city  mill  patent  sold  for  $6  50. 

“Kobber  Gem”  is  the  way  a  lot  of 
water-melons  were  designated  in  this  city 
this  week. 

Stocks  of  flour  are  the  smallest  for  the 
season  in  many  years  caused  partly  by 
heavier  shipments  to  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  markets  which  offer  relatively  better 
prices. 

A  SMALL  lot  of  Delaware  peaches  sold  on 
Tuesday  for  $3  per  basket. 

New  rice  is  in  market.  The  supply  of 
domestic  has  been  almost  exhausted  for 
some  time. 

The  special  fruit  manifest  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  reports  two  baskets  and 
one  crate  of  Delaware  peaches  shipped, 
whereas  the  usual  shipment  is  5,000  car¬ 
loads. 

Butter  and  cheese  have  brought  in¬ 
creased  prices  during  the  week  because  of 
decreased  receipts  consequent  upon  the 
railroad  troubles. 

Reports  recently  received  show  that 
there  is  a  serious  shortage  in  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland  owing  to  rot  and  blight  in 
some  parts.  One  correspondent  says  that 
owing  to  the  long-continued  spell  of  wet 
weather  the  crops  in  many  of  the  islands 
and  land  close  to  the  seaboard  have  been 
touched  by  the  blight,  in  some  cases  badly ; 
but  taking  the  inland  districts  into  ac¬ 
count,  with  a  continuance  of  good  weather, 
a  pretty  fair  crop  is  expecteu.  There  are 
always  rumors  of  damage  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Potatoes  in  County  Dublin  and 
Wicklow  promise  a  very  heavy  crop.  It  is 
too  soon  to  judge  as  to  the  later  kinds,  but 
in  some  places  they  are  reported  as  over¬ 
grown  and  soft.  There  are  also  reports  of 
potatoes  rotting  badly  in  Scotland.  This 
will  affect  the  situation  in  this  country,  as 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  were  brought 
from  there  last  year  to  supply  the  existing 
shortage.  With  a  poor  crop  at  home  and 
the  principal  sources  of  foreign  supply  cut 
off,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  but 
high  prices  can  prevail  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Peaches  sell  for  eight  to  10  cents  each  on 
up-town  stands. 

Louisiana  promises  a  heavy  crop  of  sugar. 

Five  loads  of  corn  were  taken  this  week 
on  a  steamer  for  Europe,  free  of  freight 
charges. 

Prices  on  grain  would  permit  profitable 
importations  from  Europe.  A  rumor  was 
current  here  recently  that  Baltimore  had 
bought  wheat  from  the  Other  side,  but  it 
transpired  that  a  vessel  which  had  loaded 
there  had  been  ordered  back  when  arriving 
out  without  breaking  bulk. 


Cotton  promises  to  be  a  heavy  crop. 

Cattle  shipments  to  Europe  are  lighter. 
The  freight  rate  has  been  lowered  from  65 
shillings  to  50  shillings. 

Old  hay  is  about  out  of  stock.  New  hay 
is  plentiful  and  prices  remain  about  the 
same. 

Last  Sunday  night  great  apprehensions 
of  frost  were  felt  throughout  Manitoba. 
As  it  was,  33  degrees  was  the  lowest  point 
reached  and  crops  are  safe  for  a  season. 

Twenty  ear  loads,  comprising  about 
25,000  water-melons,  were  sold  at  auction 
Monday  in  less  than  10  minutes.  They 
came  all  the  way  from  Charleston,  Mo.  The 
lowest  price  per  hundred  was  $16.50  and  the 
highest  $19.50. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  23,  1890, 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  8'1  95®83  00;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $1  3? ;  Pea,  8185;  Red  Kidney,  84:384  10;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  81 1 >@82  50  :  Foreign  Mediums,  82  0<J® 
$2  10  ;  Green  Peas.  81  05@81  10. 

Butter— New— Elgin,  best,  22@'23o :  Wesrern,  best 
2  @21)5c;  do  prime,  ;  do  good,  15®  16-  do  poor, 

lla  14;  State.  Dairy,  half-tlriuns,  tubs.  best.  19320c:  do 
prime.  17®  18;  lottue,  14(316;  Welsh  tubs,  fine.  16<*18c; 
do  good,  12@14e.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
14®16;  do  One,  11012:  Western  dairy,  Une,  12313c.  do 
fair  lO-slIc:  do  poor.  814  -  9)£c:  <1°  factory  fresh,  best. 
I’@l2c,  do  prime,  lOOllc,  ao  good,  8<«9J4  do  poor,  5 
@634c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  7-tf48c:  fancy  colored  8® 
8Hc.:  fair  5)5  <26150  ;  light  skims,  4J4&5J4C  ,  skims,  1)5® 
28iC.;  Ohio,  Flat,  5)g®6)4c. 

Eggs.— Near  by,  fresn,  2U@21c  ;  Canadian.  18)5® 
20c.;  Southern,  17®lS^c:  Western,  best.  13.al98je. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples  per  bbl.  ?2  0ll<a*4  50;  Lem¬ 
ons,  per  box,  81 50489  00;  Huckleberries,  7®  14c;  Black¬ 
berries,  14o)16c;  Peaches,  81 25  <«S3 50  per  basket.  Water¬ 
melons,  8180  8 '0  per  100:  Musk-melons  50cia*3  00 
per  bbl  Le  Conte  Pears,  J3  50<u85  50  per  bbl.  Scooter, 
do,  $3  50  •>  84  50 ,  Sugar,  do,  $3  50084 :  Bartlett,  do.  $b  <9 
88.  Southern  Grapes,  S5a@8  1  00  per  basket.  Plums, 
40@60c.  per  basket. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10®!3c. ; 
do  choice,  new,  14®t5e;  prime,  12@13c:  sliced,  new, 
75@35c  :  do  old,  35®  344c;  Chopped,  4®414c,  Cores  and 
skins,  144®2o.  Cherries  new.  24@2«c ;  do,  old,  8®loc. 
Raspberries,  28® 30c.  Blackberries,  6>^®7qc.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  20*250,  dodo,  unpeel¬ 
ed,  7®10e;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18  820c  ; 
do  do  do,  unpeeled,  7®9t&c;  do  do,  sundrled,  i*l£18c. 
Huckleberries,  new,  8®10c.  Plums,  new,  10  i!2c. 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  00®BI  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
$1  00®82  00. 

Hat  and  Stbaw.  -Timothy,  best,  75385c;  do  good, 
55365c:  do  medium.  40c®50 ;  Clover,  mixed.  30@40c; 
shipping,  33340c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  70375c.;  short  rye, 
40®45c.  oat  and  wheat.  S0®35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11@l2c 
Buckwheat.  10®l  le:  Beeswax  22313c  ;  State,  pr.  and 
choice,  2  >  <a22c.;  Slate,  good,  13@19e  :  State,  common, 
15 <*17c.. State,  lSSs,  prime,  10<al4e.;  State,  do,  common, 
7@10c.;  State,  1887.  3<®5c.;  Pacific  Coast,  I8®21c. 

Hops.— State  New,  21@23o ;  do.  good,  18320c;  do 
common,15®17e;  do  1888,  oest  10«14c;  dodo  prime,  3® 
10c,  dodo,  common,  7®3c:  California,  New,  best,  19® 
2  c;  do  good  to  prime,  !6@l8c  do  Old,  best,  ll@12c; 
do  common  and  fair,  7®9o. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, q  uoted 
8J4®s44e,  and  farmers’  grades  at  7)4  ®Se,  Pecans,  9®  10c. 

Poultby.-  Dressed— Turkey*  mixed,  per  lb.  13® 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  12J4«I3c;  do  common  to, 
good,  ll®12c;  Ducks  spring,  good,  12315;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen.  82  25®82  50 ;  do  dark,  do.  8125; 
Chickens,  spring.  Philadelphia.  18®22c.;  Western,  6® 
16c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  13c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  12)4®l4c; 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb,  12)4®l3c,  do  Western,  per  lo, 
12)4®13c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6  47c  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  11® 
12)40,  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®70c ;  Geese,  West- 
eru,  per  pair,  81  25®$1  5o. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes— Long  Island,  per  bbl  82  15® 
82  25  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  82  00®<2  .-5 ;  Sweets,  do  ,  83  00 
®S3  25.  Onions -Potato,  per  bbl.,  S3  0us8i75;  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  do.,  82  50  do  White,  do.,  83  *841X1;  West¬ 
ern,  82  753*3  00 ;  Jersey,  do,  82  4  8  2  75 ;  Cabbage,  L. 
1.,  per  100,  $3  4$5U),  Corn,  per  loo,  50c®8l  65;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate,  25®55c.:  Cucumbers,  per  l.uoo,  55® 
o5c  ,  Squash,  per  bbl..  75C3810O;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
gl  4&1  25  .  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1®81  50  ,  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  $1  50382  09. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.- The  Northwestern  news  was  rather  more 
favorable,  wltn  milder  weather  In  most  parts,  and 
to  this  was  ascribed  the  early  weakness.  Wall  Street 
concerns  were  free  sellers,  and  that  also  helped  the 
downward  movement.  But  the  cable  accoums  were 
sirong  and  higher,  and  there  was  free  buying  by 
foreign  element  at  Intervals,  besides  several  large 
operators  bought  heavily  at  the  West,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  the  rise.  Bradstieet  reports  a 
decrease  of  4J6.00J  bushels  for  the  week  in  available 
stocks  east  of  tne  Rockies.  Sales— Ungraded  Wiuter 
Red,  8  1  Ui®$l  lo  :  No.  3  Red,  81  14  lu  elevator  ;  No.  2 
Red  quoted  *1  08$$  *81  ''9*4.  In  elevator,  81  10)4®' 10 q 
atloat:  No.  1  Hard,  Spring,  nominal.  1  245  afloat; 
No.  2  August,  81  0S)s@8l  09®  ;  do  September,  81  os®  4 
8110-Js;  do  October,  81  u  <q®81  1044 ;  do  November, 
$1  10)tj®l  12  ;  December.  $10.5331  i2Js;  do  January, 
$1  12®.® *1  13)« :  do  February,  81  12)4  <151  It ;  do  Marcn, 
*113X4;  do  April,  g;14)4;  do  May,  8 1  lnau  lots. 
KYE.— Firm,  out  quiet.  Western,  in  boat-loans, 
quoted  at  65@67c.:  Canada,  nominal;  State.  66«,68c. 
CORN.— The  weather  reports  were  more  favorable, 
and  this,  coupled  with  general  realizing,  brougut 
about  the  deCiiue.  Clearances  were  small,  aud  that, 
too.  had  a  depressing  influence.  On  tne  spot  there 
were  freer  offerings,  sales  Ungraded  Mixed  aud 
White,  5o)4*56®c.;  N'o.  2  Mixed,  5544  "55 4ie.  in  ele¬ 
vator.  55>sa56)4e.  afloat;  Steamer  Mixed,  quoted, 
55^> «,  5544c.  afloat;  No. 2  August,  5.55a;  do  September, 
5>4s®55-44e.;  no  October,  060.56)40. :  do  December, 
5T)4e.;  do  May,  58®  0.59)50  OATs.— Also  weakened  bn 
the  decline 'in  corn  and  continued  realizing  by 
•'  longs.”  Full  receipts  were  another  depressing 
factor.  Demand  was  less  general.  Sales— No.  s 
Mixed,  Ale.  elevator;  No.  3  White,  45c.  elevator,  N'o. 
a  Mixed,  44  «  45a  elevator:  No.  2  White,  4  ®47e.  ele¬ 
vator,  new  and  old  respectively;  No.  1  White,  47c. 
elevator.  Ungraded  Mixed  Western,  42*46-.;  White 
do,  45  t$53c. :  No.  2  August.  43®43)*c  :  do  September. 
423425a;  do  October,  42)4® 4 1)50. ;  No.  2  White  Octo¬ 
ber,  42)4®4Jc. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES— The  feeling  was  better  and  fairly  Arm, 
especially  for  good  cattle  w-hieu  wtre  scarce;  but 
trade  was  slack  at  the  wind-up  and  prices  weak, 
aud  average  sales  show  no  quotable  improve¬ 
ment.  Common  to  strictly  prime  native  steers 
rouged  In  price  from  S3  60  to  85  iO,  and  the  best  car¬ 
load  in  the  yards,  averaging  i,493  lbs.  sold  at  85  25 
per  100  lbs.  stags  aud  oxen  brought  $2  90®  4  25.  aud  a 
carload  of  Dutchess  County  Cows  83  JO.  About  two 
carloads  of  State  bulls  sold  at  8'  5«a,s2  40  Dressed 
beef  firm  at  yesterday’s  quotations,  or  at  .5(<)6a  tor 
Texas  sides,  and  6)4*7440.  for  native  do.  European 
advices  to  oate  indicate  an  unchanged  market  at 
scant  6->4c.  for  refrigerated  beef,  aud  95<®lo5a  (tops 
lie)  for  American  steers,  dead  weight.  Montreal 
shipments  for  the  week  ended  August  ltf,  were  5,3.0 
cattle  ana  1,234  sheep,  of  which  1,057  cattle  to  Aber¬ 
deen.  1,649  to  G'asgow.  384  to  Bristol,  769  cattle  and  .0 
sheep  to  Liverpool,  and  1,491  cattle  and  1,214  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  Dundee. 

CALV ES.— Steady  for  Westerns  and  a  trifle  better 
feeling  for  grassors  aud  buttermilks  and  veals  solo 
promptly  at  well  sustained  prices.  Urasserssolil  at 
2®-  2-ic;  buttermilks  at  25®oc  ;  fed  calves  and 
mixed  lots  at  334)50.,  and  a  very  few  extra  selected 
at  7c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Prime  lambs  were  Arm,  but 
alt  other  grades  of  stock  In  moderate  request,  at 


unchanged  prices,  and  very  few  light  lambs  could  be 
sold,  as  but'-bers  who  use  that  sort  are  already  over¬ 
stocked.  Cull  sheep  and  bucks  sold  at  30814c.:  ordin¬ 
ary  to  good  sheep  at  405!4e  and  42  head  at  §5  40 ;  poor 
to  prime  lambs  at  HW<&69ic.,  and  the  best  load  of 
lambs  In  the  pen  brought  7c. 

HOGS.— Market  quiet  at  unchanged  prices 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  In  Belles  lettres.  Vocal  and  In- 
strumen  a)  Music.  Degrees  confe-red.  Stenography 
and  Type-Writing.  In  all  respects  one  ot  the  test 
Schools  In  the  State. 

Rev.  WM.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M.,  President. 


A  GENTLEMAN’S  HOME  MS  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

(1OMPLETE  In  every  detail :  adjacent  to  the  village 
_j  of  Moravia,  18  miles  south  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  ) 00 
acres  of  the  beautiful  Moravia  '  alley  and  about  lixi 
more  of  side  hill  and  tmber.  Stables'and  barns  cost 
813.000.  and  everything  is  In  keeping  :  house  lately  re¬ 
built  and  well  arranged:  park  about  premises  suo- 
plied  with  water,  fountain,  &c.  About  50  thorough¬ 
bred  registered  Jerseys  will  be  sold  with  farm  if 
desired,  same  manager  employed  by  the  late  Geo.  J. 
Letchworth  continues  In  charge :  possession  given 
any  day  Inspection  of  premises  urged.  For  further 
particulars  address  or  call  upon 

A.  W.  LAWTON,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


V  THOROUGH  JERSEY  FARMER,  with  very  best 
reference  as  to  abilitv  and  character,  will  lake 
entire  management  of  Southern  truck  farm  or  plan¬ 
tation.  Address,  I.  BLACK,  Swedenboro,  N.  J, 


For  sale. -a  fine  country  store  prop- 

erty,  in  the  centre  of  Village.  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  hours’  ride  fr<  m  Albany.  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  doing  a  good  business  One  large, 
two-story  anl  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new  30x51 
feet  adjoining  same  a  one-story  Building  (new  last 
year).  16x44  feet;  rented  for  the  Post-Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  :  tine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price.  85/0" :  one-ihird 
cash,  balance  <m  nio-tgage  at  five  per  cent.  Address 
for  fud  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  3319,  New 
York  City. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  for  the 


American  Corn  Husker! 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
kA IF  11  an  IiltOS,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Three  Leaders. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

A  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  of  the 
Farm,  Garden,  Field,  and  Stable.  Estab¬ 
lished  in  1850.  First  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Original  throughout.  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  thought  on  rural  topics. 
Sixteen  pages,  large  quarto.  $2.00  a  year ; 
$1.00  for  six  months. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Rural  Lite.  Profusely  illustrated.  About 
one  hundred  pages  The  foremost,  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  rural  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere.  $2.00  a  year ;  $l.u0  for  six 
months. 

Tie  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  York:. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

A  Family  Paper  of  thirty-two  to  forty 
large  quarto  pages,  frequently  illustrated. 
Its  “Outlook”  ably  reviews  the  world’s 
leading  events  each  week.  Its  Home  De¬ 
partment  is  bright  and  helpful.  Its  Con¬ 
tributors  lead  tne  world’s  thought.  Its 
Stories  are  popular  and  entertaining.  Its 
Sermons,  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  News  are  for  men  and  women  of 
every  faith.  Lyman  Abbott  and  H.  W. 
Maine,  Editors.  $3.00  a  year. 

Tie  CHristian  union  Co.,  30  LaFayette  Place,  New  York. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 


The  Rural  New  Yorkek,  The  American  Garden 
and  The  Christian  Union  together  for  515.30. 

Either  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  The  American 
Garden  aud  The  Christian  Union  together  for  $4.00 
TheAmerican  Garden  aud  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
together  for  5.3  OO. 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE. 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  hoard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Sold  by  F.  HISt'OX, 
only,  Br’dway,  New  York*  Write  for  book  of  yroofl*  FRKJC* 


JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST." 


FOR  FREE  CAT^£CUE 

JONES  Of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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"Bough  on  Rogues 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


SEPTEMBER, 


Monday  Look  out  for  scoundrels  who  go 
J  abouttakingordersforpaint.They 
agree  to  furnish  10  gallons  free  if 
you  will  contract  to  use  the  same  on  your 
house  or  barn  immediately  on  its  arrival. 
The  contract  which  you  sign  turns  up 
afterwards  as  an  order  for  100  or  more 
gallons  of  paint  at  $2.25  per  gallon.  Sign 
nothing.  Your  word  should  be  as  good  as 
your  bond.  If  it  is  not,  something  is 
wrong.  Personally,  we  have  no  wish  to 
act  as  agent  for  the  Inter-State  Publishing 
House  of  Chicago.  That  is  to  say,  we 
would  not  make  the  cash  advance  which 
they  demand  from  would-be  agents  as 
security.  We  do  not  believe  there  are  a 
dozen  men  among  our  readers  who  can 

make  a  living  at  canvassing  for  books. 

* 

*  * 

Tuesday  Pic*'ure  day  again-  Look  out  that 

'  you  realize  that  you  are  the  pos- 
sessor  of  a 


The  hand  is  eloquent.  The  open,  out¬ 
stretched  palm  indicates  good-will  and 
friendliness.  The  closed  fist  indicates  force 
and  a  desire  to  hurt  something.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  things  in  this  world  that 
deserve  to  be  hurt,  that  must  be  hurt  and 
hurt  severely.  Wrongs,  frauds  and  hum¬ 
bugs  all  deserve  to  be  pounded.  They  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  pounded  sooner  or  later,  but 
hope  to  do  all  the  wrong  they  can  until  the 
pounding  takes  place.  Justice  is  some¬ 
times  represented  as  kicking  rogues  with  a 
heavy  boot.  She  should  strike  with  her 
fist,  thereby  striking  a  more  vital  portion 
of  the  body  and  doing  more  damage.  There 
are  degrees  of  rogues.  Some  we  want  to 
prick  with  a  pin,  others  call  for  a  good 
shaking,  while  others  are  so  brutal  and 
mean  that  nothing  will  do  but  to  smash 
them  as  hard  as  possible.  Never  forget 
how  to  double  up  your  fist.  You  can  serve 
your  country  well  by  taking  good  aim  at 
the  nose  of  some  humbug  and  throwing 

your  shoulder  into  the  blow. 

* 

•  * 

Look  out  for  frauds  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  who  are  engaged  in 
3*  timber  stealing  from  the 
government.  The  “  Western  Land  Agency  ” 
is  doing  such  business.  The  Farmers’  Re¬ 
view  reports  the  manager  of  this  concern  as 
saying  to  a  decoy  purchaser:— “  If  you  will 
go  to  Washington  and  buy  160  acres  of 
timber  land  we  will  give  you  a  round-trip 
railroad  ticket,  and  when  you  get  to  the 
coast  you  can  go  to  our  office  and  they  will 
provide  you  with  $400  with  which  to  buy 
the  lands,  the  government  charging  $2.50 
per  acre.  After  you  have  acquired  title  we 
will  pay  you  $500  for  the  land,  and  you 
can  return  on  the  ticket  we  gave  you.  The 
only  money  you  will  be  required  to  advance 
to  us  will  be  $17.50,  which  is  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  filing  the  papers;  we  will  pay  the 
other  half.”  The  government  will  not  sell 
more  than  160  acres  to  one  person,  but  these 
frauds  want  it  so  badly  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go  through  this  game  to  get  it. 

# 

*  * 

Thursday  Look  out  for  “watch  clubs,” 
*  which  are  operated  extensively 
4*  in  Connecticut.  The  scheme  is 
to  secure  35  or  a  greater  number  of  persons 
to  club  together.  Each  pays  in  $1  a  week, 
and  each  week  there  is  a  drawing,  and  the 
person  who  holds  the  lucky  number  gets  a 
watch.  The  dealer  who  manages  the  club 
thus  sells  one  watch  each  week  to  each 
club,  receives  a  good  price  for  the  watches, 
and  makes  money  rapidly.  Many  people 
nave  joined  these  clubs  and  paid  their 
dollars  regularly,  without  drawing  any 
watch.  Now  they  begin  to  complain,  and 
the  authorities  propose  to  stop  the  whole 
business.  Of  course,  it  is  a  gambling  enter¬ 
prise.  Still  another  man  has  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  “card  game.”  E.  A.  Van 
Sickle,  a  rich  farmer  of  Deckertown,  N.  J., 


lost  $3,400  to  two  fine  gentlemen  who  played 
cards  with  him.  It  was  the  old.  old  story — 
too  old  to  be  repeated.  Van  Sickle  thought 
he  had  won  lots  of  money,  and  carried  it 
home  in  a  box.  When  he  opened  the  box 
he  found  that  it  contained  nothing  but  a 
package  of  papers.  Served  him  right  ! 
“  Next  1” 


Friday  Look  out  for  photograph  canvass- 
J  ers.  Lots  of  people  have  been 
5*  swindled  by  the  “  Van  Dyke 
Studio,”  an  institution  in  this  city  which 
sent  out  canvassers  offering  a  dozen  “  hand¬ 
some,  artistically-finished  imperial  photo¬ 
graphs.”  The  customer  was  to  pay  $1 
down  and  $1  more  w’hen  the  photographs 
were  delivered.  It  was  called  a  club  or  co¬ 
operative  arrangement.  Co-operation  is 
the  watchword  of  the  hour  just  now,  very 
pleasant  to  those  who  have  been  obliged  to 
suffer  the  losses  of  doing  a  retail  business. 
Hundreds  of  people  joined  this  “  club  ”  and, 
of  course,  paid  their  dollars.  Now  the  con¬ 
cern  fails  and  both  dollars  and  photo 
graphs  are  lost.  Two  thoughts  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  this :  There  is  no  use  to  “  co¬ 
operate  ”  until  you  know  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  Better  do  a  retail  business  forever 
than  mix  up  in  any  partnership  that  relies 
upon  any  element  of  guess,  luck  or  chance 
for  success.  The  majority  of  people  are 
very  much  in  love  with  their  own  faces  and 
very  desirous  of  being  photographed.  There 

is  danger  of  carrying  this  to  excess. 

* 

*  « 

Saturday  k°°k  out  t^at  you  cultivate  the 
x-  *  habit  of  making  exact  state- 
ments.  When  the  writer  was  a 
young  man,  he  looked  about  one  winter  for 
a  chance  to  make  some  cash.  A  friend  ad¬ 
vised  book  canvassing.  “Why,”  said  he, 
“  I  tried  it  one  winter  and  made  $40  a 
week !  ”  This  profit  seemed  perfectly 
dazzling.  The  writer  bought  an  “  outfit  ” 
secured  a  “  territory  ”  and  started  in.  He 
worked  15  days  at  an  expense  of  over  $1 
per  day  and  sold  four  books  at  an  average 
profit  of  $1  each.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  glad  to  quit  and  take  a  job  at  saw¬ 
ing  wood.  He  always  wondered  why  his 
friend  was  so  much  smarter.  It  came  out 
afterwards  that  the  friend  canvassed  two 
hours  and  sold  one  book.  He  neglected  to 
say  that  his  profits  were  "at  the  rate  of 
$40  per  week.”  This  made  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  State  the  facts,  just  as  they 
are,  or  say  nothing. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THE  FARMERS’  FLOCK. 

In  no  series  of  years  “  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ”  have  the  poultry 
improved  so  much  as  since  the  advent  of 
the  Plymouth  Rocks.  To-day  it  is  hard 
work  to  find  a  flock  that  does  not  show 
marks  of  the  blood  of  that  breed.  This  is  a 
very  encouraging  sign  of  progress.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  every  farmer  were  to  market 
his  mixed  flock  and  put  the  money  into 
purebred  birds,  though  the  flock  would  be 
considerably  smaller,  the  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  year  would  be  larger.  But  I  do  not 
expect  everybody  to  believe  as  I  do,  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  people  should  not 
in  some  things.  How  to  still  further  im¬ 
prove  the  flock  of  the  average  farm-yard, 
with  the  least  expense  and  in  the  shortest 
time,  is  what  many  would  like  to  know.  I 
do  not  presume  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  can 
accomplish  this,  or  advise  others  so  that 
they  can  do  all  I  would  wish  to  in  this 
respect ;  but  I  will  give  a  few  hints  and  let 
our  farmer  friends  work  out  the  problem 
to  their  benefit. 

I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  present 
flock  is  such  as  is  oftenest  found— a  general 
assortment,  showing  the  blood  of  Brahma, 
Cochin,  Leghorn,  Dominique,  Plymouth 
Rock,  Spanish,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
others  ;  a  hodge-podge  of  everything,  in 
which  no  two  fowls  are  alike.  The  first 
season,  let  the  farmer  get  a  purebred  cock¬ 
erel  of  the  breed  he  likes  best,  pick  out  a 
pen  of  his  best  hens  past  one  year  old, 
marked  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  select¬ 
ing  the  largest  that  show  strong  constitu 
tions  and  are  good  layers;  let  him  give  them 
a  yard  by  themselves  and  put  the  purebred 
cockerel  with  them.  He  should  kill  off  all 
his  other  male  birds— the  hens  will  lay  just 
as  well  without  them— and  breed  from  the 
pen  he  has  mated,  and  no  other.  When 
the  old  stock  begin  to  moult,  he  should  kill 
and  market  every  one  of  them,  and  put  his 
purebred  cockerel  (cock  now)  by  himself 
until  the  chickens  have  reached  full  size. 
Let  him  kill  off  all  the  cockerels  raised  this 
year  and  eat  or  market  them.  The  second 
year  he  should  pick  out  another  breeding 
pen  from  the  pullets  raised  the  first  year, 
chosing  the  best,  as  he  did  with  the  orig¬ 


inal  pen,  mate  the  pure  cock  with  them. 
This  year  let  him  kill  off  all  the  old  stock 
again,  and  also  the  male  he  has  used 
during  the  two  seasons.  The  third 
year  he  should  buy  another  male  bird 
from  the  same  yard  and  from  the  same 
blood  from  which  number  one  came; 
a  cock  coming  two  years  old  will  be  better 
this  year.  Let  him  pick  out  his  third 
breeding  pen  from  the  pullets  raised  the 
second  year,  as  he  did  the  first  two,  and 
mate  his  new  male  with  them.  The  chick¬ 
ens  from  this  mating  will,  if  he  has  used 
good  judgment  in  his  selections.be  uniform 
in  type  and  markings  and  practically  as 
good  as  the  pure  breed.  This  plan,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  year  after  year,  will  keep  the 
flock  uniform  ;  they  will  be  strong  and  vig¬ 
orous,  and,  with  good  care  and  judicious 
feeding,  will  give  good  results  both  in  eggs 
and  chickens. 

There  is  no  more  pernicious  practice  than 
swapping  males  and  eggs  with  neighbors 
whose  flocks  are  no  better  than  our  own, 
and  the  chances  are  that  we  will  introduce 
into  our  flocks  some  constitutional  weak¬ 
ness  or  defect  that  they  were  free  from.  If 
the  farmer  feels  too  Door  to  buy  a  pure¬ 
bred  male  let  him  pick  the  best  specimen 
from  his  flock,  then  pick  his  breeding  peu 
from  the  best  hens,  having  an  eye  to  mark¬ 
ings  aud  laying  qualities,  and  breed  from 
them  only.  Let  him  save  the  male  used 
this  year  to  be  used  the  third  year.  The 
second  year  he  should  pick  out  the  best 
male  from  the  chickens  raised  the  first 
year  and  mate  him  with  the  hens  used  for 
breeding  the  first  year.  The  best  pullets 
from  this  mating  he  should  mate  the  third 
year  with  the  male  used  the  first  year. 
From  this  mating  he  will  have  a  flock  that 
will  be  uniform  in  markings  and  style,  and 
if  the  largest  and  finest  have  been  selected 
each  season  the  flock  will  show  a  marked 
increase  in  size  over  the  original  stock. 
They  will  be  good,  serviceable  fowls,  but 
will  not  be  purebred.  breeder. 


NOTES. 

A  good  layer  is  a  great  feeder. 

Hens  that  are  yarded  lay  the  most  eggs. 

Neglect  the  feed  and  condemn  the 
breed. 

Grass  and  corn  will  produce  fine 
chickens. 

WHERE  grass  is  not  plentiful,  feed  bran, 
oats  and  corn  to  growing  chickens. 

A  TABLE-SPOONFUL  of  castor  oil  will  fie- 
quently  relieve  severe  cases  of  “  crop- 
bound”  in  adult  fowls. 

A  LITTLE  vaseline  rubbed  on  the  heads 
of  little  chicks  aud  Persian  Insect  Powder 
dusted  over  the  hens  will  prevent  lice. 

Brooders  in  which  hen  hatched  chickens 
are  raised  should  be  sprayed  with  kerosene 
oil  once  a  week.  A  good  plan  also  is  to 
soak  the  fringe  cloth  with  the  oil. 

For  lice  in  a  hen-house  nothing  cheaper 
or  more  effective  has  been  used  than  kero¬ 
sene  or  crude  petroleum.  A  good  spray¬ 
ing  every  two  weeks  during  the  summer 
will  keep  away  vermin. 

Houses  in  which  roup  or  disease  of  any 
kind  was  prevalent  should  be  thoroughly 
fumigated  by  burning  sulphur  therein. 
Take  out  the  old  floor  and  put  in  fresh 
gravel.  Then  syringe  the  whole  building, 
inside  and  out,  with  whitewash  and  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  remember,  that 
roup  is  a  constitutional  disease,  and  cer¬ 
tain  breeds  are  very  susceptible  to  it.  In 
case  of  these  even  the  best  of  care  will  not 
prevent  the  disease.  After  years  of  trial 
and  experiment  I  have  come  to  the  ton 


elusion  that  the  best  cure  for  roup  is  the 
hatchet.  It  will  pay  in  the  end. 

In  the  Live  Stock  Notes  in  The  Rural 
of  August  9,  a  statement  is  made  that  an 
English  writer  wants  Andalusians  to  be 
called  “Blue  Minorcas,”  as  they  resemble 
the  Minorcas  very  much.  This  is  certainly 
true,  and  one  noted  English  breeder  actually 
gloats  over  the  fact  that  a  yard  of  Andalu¬ 
sians  will  produce  three  distinct  breeds — 
Black  and  White  Minorcas  and  Andalu¬ 
sians.  He  might  have  gone  further  and 
mentioned  the  mottled  birds  that  appear 
frequently  in  a  flock  of  Andalusians.  The 
latter  do  not  breed  true  and  that  is  Qne  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  they  have  not 
become  so  popular  as  they  should.  I  never 
had  a  breed  that  laid  better  than  the 
Andalusians,  and  the  eggs  were  very  large 
and  chalky  white,  the  pullets’  eggs  averag¬ 
ing  eight  to  the  pound.  As  a  table  fowl  I 
prefer  a  cross.  j.  h.  d. 


OHIO  FARMERS. 

The  sturdy  tramp  of  the  Ohio  farmer  was 
upon  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Wednesday, 
August  13.  The  notice  of  the  people  was 
attracted  to  us  as  we  passed  along  the  street 
both  because  we  were  a  sun  burned  company 
and  because  some  of  us  failed  to  keep  step 
with  each  other.  In  this  latter  trait  the 
thoughtless  saw  only  ground  for  amused 
comment,  but  the  shrewd  politician  doubt¬ 
less  looked  deeper  and  found  in  it  assurance 
of  continued  power  and  official  life.  Indi¬ 
viduality  is  not  lost  in  the  country  as  in  the 
city. 

Six  hundred  representative  farmers  had 
been  delegated  by  organized  bodies  at  home 
to  meet  together  and  deliberate  upon  the 
financial  condition  of  our  occupation  and 
propose  remedies  for  the  universal  depres¬ 
sion.  As  seen  in  the  convention  they  im¬ 
pressed  all  as  a  body  capable  of  discussion 
and  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Grievances 
were  ventilated,  wrongs  done  to  the  home¬ 
keeping  farmer  were  dwelt  on,  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
with  the  politicians  was  universal.  Re¬ 
moved  from  the  influence  of  party  leaders, 
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Pleabe  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver- 


Tlie  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  pern  a- 
uently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mbhh. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorkku. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Pla’cs  visited  and  consultations  for  Im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense.  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  Tuk 
American  Garden,  Times  Building  New  York. 


Arms ‘-Legs 

WITH  llL'liBEll  1IAXDS  <  Y/>  FEET. 


The  use  of  rubber  hands  ami  feet  on  artllletal  limbs  slm 
pIltlcH  the  construction  so  that  limbs  can  be  worn  for  many 
years  without  requiring  repairs.  Persons  engaged  in  every 
conceivable  occupation  operate  on  rubber  feet  or  use  rubber 
bands  to  great  advantage. 


Sauna,  Snllna  Co.,  Kan., ) 
Hr.  A.  A.  Marks.  Nov.  ll,  INN?.  J 

Dear  Sir:  After  having  worn  one  of  your  artificial  legs 
with  rubber  foot  for  more  than  fifteen  years  l  have  no  hesba- 
tton  In  saying  it  Is  the  best  leg  In  use  ;  as  It  is  simple  and  the 
most  durable  of  any  1  have  seen.  1  have  examin'd  and  worn 
live  different  makes  since  1862.  aud  find  none  as  useful  as 
yours.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  rubber  foot  as  the  most 
durable  and  easy  to  handle.  I  am  a  blacksmith,  and  shoe 
horses.  I  have  dug  wells  and  quarried  stone,  and  other  heavy 
work.  I  can  walk  further  In  a  given  time  than  any  man  can 
on  any  other  kind  of  a  leg,  with  the  same  length  of  stump  as 
mine:  it  Is  only  three  Inches  from  cento-  to  hip  Joint. 

Yours,  etc.,  E.  LIN  COL  v. 

Late  of  Co.  I,  12th  111.  Vol.  Inf'ty. 


By  our  copyright  formula  applicants  can  supply  us  with  all 
the  data  necessary  to  secure  a  lit  while  they  remain  at  home 
one  half  of  the  legs  and  arms  furnished  by  us  are  made  from 
measurements  and  proflb  s  without  our  seeing  the  wearer-. 
Kit  always  guaranteed.  A  treatise  of  over  ll»  pages,  with  2tH) 
illustrations  and  nearly  a  thousand  Indorsements  and  testi¬ 
monials  sent  KRkK. 


A.  A.  MARKS  j  NEW  YORk'c! TY 
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independence  had  full  swing  and  all  parties 
came  in  for  hearty  denunciations.  Applause 
was  cheap  for  all  who  declared  they  were, 
politically  speaking,  no  longer  anything  but 
American  citizens. 

In  denunciation  of  existing  things  all  vied 
with  each  other,  but  what  of  the  remedies  ? 
The  ultra  free-trader,  the  high-protection¬ 
ist,  the  Greenbacker,  the  Prohibitionist  and 
the  personal-liberty-man,  all  were  there, 
and  none  was  modest  in  announcing  his 
presence.  Herein  lay  the  opportunity  of 
those  accustomed  to  leadership.  A  few 
men  of  wide  reputation  were  agreed  in  the 
policy  of  not  allowing  any  resolutions  to  go 
forth  from  that  convention  that  would  al¬ 
ienate  any  body  of  voting  farmers  at  home. 
They  were  determined  that  no  tariff  and  no 
temperance  planks  should  appear  in  the 
platform.  Appeal  after  appeal  was  made 
for  harmony.  The  majority  acquiesced  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  old-time  leaders. 

The  things  upon  which  all  were  agreed 
were  many,  and  if  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
vention  are  granted,  much  will  be  done  to 
relieve  us  of  our  burdens.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  favoring : 

“Equal  taxation  upon  all  forms  of  prop¬ 
erty  ;  the  reduction  of  railroad  passenger 
rates  to  two  cents  a  mile ;  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  as  to 
rates  and  charges;  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  and  making  it  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private;  the  election  of 
U.  S.  Senators  by  popular  vote  ;  forfeiture 
of  all  unearned  land  grants ;  taxes,  direct 
and  indirect,  as  low  as  consistent  with  eco¬ 
nomical  administration  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  protection  of  pure  food  products 
from  the  ruinous  competition  of  adulter¬ 
ated  products ;  the  passage  of  a  law  nulli¬ 
fying  the  effect  of  the  ‘original  package 
decision ;’  the  passage  of  the  Conger  pure 
lard  bill,  and  the  rigid  enforcement  of  our 
State  and  National  pure  food  laws;  a 
graded  income  tax  for  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  the  Butterworth  bill  preventing 
gambling  in  farm  products ;  the  Rawlins 
bill  taxing  finished  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts;  Australian  ballot  system;  school¬ 
books  at  cost ;  restriction  of  fees  and  salar¬ 
ies  of  public  officers ;  the  election  of  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioners  by  popular 
vote ;”  and  denouncing  alien  non-resident 
ownership  of  land  and  the  granting  of 
passes  to  public  officials. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  look  in  vain  for  a  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  whisky  traffic— a  curse  it 
fights  so  valiantly.  It  is  a  strange  omis¬ 
sion  when  we  remember  that  the  Alliance 
in  this  State  is  a  unit  against  the  traffic, 
and  that  almost  300  of  the  delegates  were 
from  that  organization.  “  What  are  we 
here  for  ?”  cried  Miller  Purvis,  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  Alliance;  but  the  “harmony  ” 
leaders  had  their  way.  The  petitions  sent 
in  by  subordinate  organizations  for  resolu¬ 
tions  denouncing  the  whisky  traffic  and  an 
unequal  tariff  were  many  and  earnest,  and 
there  wTere  but  few  who  denied  their  jus¬ 
tice,  but  policy  was  made  the  watchword. 

Considerable  opportunity  for  getting  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  convention  would 
convince  one  that  opposition  to  the  national 
banking  system,  the  saloon  and  a  war 
tariff — except  among  the  wool-growers — 
was  the  chief  point  in  the  platform 
desired  by  a  great  majority  of  the  delegates. 
Many  expected  to  give  honest  expression  to 
their  views,  but  the  isolation  of  farm  life 
and  close  contact  with  Nature  do  not  tend 
to  develop  the  elements  of  leadership,  and, 
conscious  of  a  natural  tendency  to  keep 
btep  only  with  themselves,  the  appeals  for 
harmony  were  very  effective. 

The  leader  of  a  Farmers’  Party  delega¬ 
tion  was  persistent  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
a  vote  on  his  resolution  ;  but  he  went  down 
with  the  temperance  and  tariff  reform  men. 
Their  efforts  were  only  butting  against  a 
stone  wall.  Doubtless  the  great  majority 
of  the  Ohio  farmers  are  uot  yet  ready  for  a 
new  party.  As  we  have  formulated  de¬ 
mands,  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  we  should  give  the  old  parties  one 
more  chance.  Except  as  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  as  a  whole,  no  question  was  allowed 
to  come  before  the  convention  for  action. 
By  skillful  leadership  and,  in  the  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  many,  by  arbitrary  rul¬ 
ings  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the 
tentiments  of  the  convention  on  many 
questions.  Nevertheless,  much  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  course  pursued  may  have 
been  the  wisest.  Old  party  ties  were 
greatly  weakened.  There  wras  an  exulta¬ 
tion  in  the  feeling  of  party  independence 
that  was  well-nigh  universal.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  farmer  candidates  for  our  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  either  on  old  party  or  inde¬ 
pendent  tickets,  is  the  logical  conclusion 
irom  the  work  of  the  convention.  If  such 


nominees  do  not  copy  the  methods  of  the 
politician;  if  they  do  not  fail  to  define  their 
positions  on  vital  questions  through  fear  of 
alienating  a  few  voters,  many  will  be 
elected.  If  too  politic,  they  may  not  deserve 
success. 

A  union  of  all  farmer  organizations  in 
Ohio  was  effected.  It  is  called  the  Ohio 
Farmers’  Union,  and  its  officers  will  ar¬ 
range  for  future  meetings.  A  close  wa'ch 
will  be  kept  upon  the  old  parties,  and 
needed  legislation  will  doubtless  be  given 
us  by  unwilling  hands.  ALVA  AGEE. 

Gallia  Co.,  Ohio. 

New  York  State  Farmers’  Alliance. 

John  Livingstone,  of  Campville,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  Alliance  in  this  State, 
sends  us  a  circular  letter  which  concludes 
as  follows:  “While  the  actual  value  of 
farms  has  shrunk  50  per  cent,  the  nominal 
value  of  Trust  properties  has  been  increased 
300  per  cent.  Such  combinations  were,  by 
the  laws  of  England,  made  crimes  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  should  be  suppressed  by 
Federal  and  State  statutes  wherever  they 
exist  in  this  country.  The  poor  tillers  of 
the  soil  pay  for  all.  The  telegraph  should 
be  owned  by  the  government.  The  national 
banking  system  should  be  abolished  and 
legal  Treasury  notes  be  substituted  for 
their  issues.  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  seems  to  demand  the 
scaling  down  to  hard-pan  of  the  watered 
railroad  securities,  or  the  ownership  of  the 
railroads  by  the  government.  The  Sub- 
Treasury  plan  of  the  National  Alliance,  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  or  some 
better  system  seems  necessary  now,  to 
suppress  the  evils  produced  by  combina¬ 
tions  of  middlemen  and  speculators  which, 
by  frequently  causing  fluctuations  of  50  per 
cent,  in  the  price,  give  them  the  biggest 
harvest  every  year.” 

The  Farmers’  Alliance. 

The  Andover  Review  for  August  contains 
the  following :  “  As  under  certain  condi¬ 

tions  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  hot  summer 
day  one  has  observed  a  storm  gathering  at 
the  north,  and  over  against  it  a  cloud  at 
the  south,  and  also  one  in  the  east  and 
another  at  the  west,  and  then,  while  run¬ 
ning  for  shelter,  has  seen  them  all  rush 
swiftly  together,  that  with  thunder  and 
lightning  and  rain  and  hail  and  tempest 
they  might  smite  the  mountain  and  the 
lake;  so  it  would  seem  that  the  Texan 
farmers,  with  their  spirited  temper,  have 
rallied  the  men  of  the  South,  while  the 
fearless  sons  of  the  Northwest,  by  no  means 
discouraged  after  their  former  struggle 
with  railroad  corporations,  have  united  the 
discontented  tillers  of  Kansas  soil  with  the 
fruit-growers  and  milkmen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson,  and  so,  coming  together  at 
St.  Louis,  to  use  a  pregnant  phrase  of  the 
day,  have  determined  to  ‘  pool  their 
issues.’  They  claim  to  represent  some¬ 
thing  like  a  million  of  men.  They  allege 
that  they  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  They  feel  sure  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  Grange,  and.  as  not  a  few 
of  them  are  old  soldiers,  they  do  not  wholly 
despair  of  the  help  of  the  Grand  Army. 
The  politicians  of  many  of  the  Southern 
States  fear  lest  the  *  solid  South  ’  may  be 
rent  in  twain.  The  political  leaders  of 
some  Northern  districts  are  somewhat 
timid,  even  Massachusetts  cannot  forget 
the  record  of  its  parties  on  the  oleo  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  said,  even,  that  at  Washington 
both  parties  are  not  a  little  alarmed  lest 
the  unexpected  at  no  distant  day  may 
happen.” 


RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

New  York. 

Elba,  Genesee  County,  August  1. — The 
weather  continues  dry.  Thrashing  has 
commenced.  Wheat  is  turning  out  better 
than  was  expected ;  some  fields,  1  hear, 
average  25  bushels,  one  as  high  as  2S  per 
acre.  Oats,  a  light  crop,  as  a  great  deal 
was  sown  very  late.  Corn  is  very  uneven 
and  small  for  this  season;  a  light  crop  is 
expected.  The  drought  has  very  nearly 
ruined  potatoes ;  the  tops  are  dying  while 
the  tubers  are  the  size  of  walnuts.  Beaus 
are  looking  good  at  present.  Berries  have 
been  high  all  through  the  season,  as  there 
will  be  no  other  fruit  to  speak  of  for  pre¬ 
serving  this  year.  It  is  expected  that 
a  farmer  will  be  elected  for  Congress  this 
year  from  our  district.  What  is  going  to 
happen  ?  Is  the  country  going  to  the  dogs? 
Some  kid-glove  fellows  say  so— time  will 
tell.  f.  j. 

AvocA,  Steuben  County,  August  11. — 
The  weather  for  the  last  few  days  has  been 
somewhat  rainy.  July  was  a  very  warm 
month  and  rather  dry,  the  thermometer 
reaching  'JO  degrees  in  the  shade  at  noon 
nearly  every  day,  with  much  high  wind. 


The  spring  was  very  wet.  Hay  is  a  very 
large  crop  and  was  secured  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  seem  to  be 
well  filled.  Thrashing  has  just  commenced. 
Barley  and  oats  are  very  poor,  having  been 
much  injured  by  what  looked  like  a  green 
louse  which  some  claim  is  a  species  of 
chinch  bug.  Buckwheat  looks  fine.  It 
appears  now  as  though  we  should  have  the 
largest  and  best  crop  of  potatoes  in  many 
years.  The  “  bugs”  have  been  uncommonly 
scarce.  Fruits  will  be  scarce  but  not  so 
scarce  as  last  year.  We  have  enough  apples 
for  home  market,  but  shall  have  none  to 
ship.  Last  year  we  had  to  buy.  Many 
farmers’  societies  are  being  organized 
around  here.  C.  H.  E. 

Illinois. 

Momance,  Kankakee  County.— Weather 
very  dry — no  rain  since  July  12.  Potatoes 
one  quarter  of  a  crop;  corn  about  one-third, 
oats  an  average  crop — about  15  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Farmers  have  long  faces,  o.  M. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Jo  Daviess  County, 
August  15. — The  phenomenal  spell  of 
drought  still  continues,  with  no  promise 
of  rain,  and  much  stock  is  suffering  for 
feed.  Springs  are  not  as  low  as  two  years 
ago.  The  prices  for  grain  are  becoming 
quite  encouraging.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  alone 
responsible,  or  whether  Old  Hutch  has  his 
shoulder  under  the  rise  as  he  has  had  it  under 
wheat  for  some  years.  The  upward  move¬ 
ment  is  at  least  giving  the  farmers  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Now,  if  cattle  and  hogs 
would  only  “follow  suit !”  Oats  have  ad¬ 
vanced  to  40  cents— a  rise  of  nearly  20  cents 
in  a  month.  Potatoes  and  apples  are  scarce 


and  sell  for  90  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  I  am 
glad  to  see  such  fair  and  full  accounts  of 
the  farmers’  political  movements.  C.  M. 
Clay’s  talk  sounds  rather  wild  at  first,  but 
close  study  will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  alarmingly  true.  w.  S.  S 

Ohio. 

Xenia,  Greene  County.— Grass  a  full 
crop ;  wheat  about  half  a  crop,  with  smut 
and  chess  in  it ;  oats  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  ;  potatoes  a  failure,  not  enough  for 
seed.  Corn  will  not  make  over  five  or  eight 
bushels  per  acre.  We  have  no  pasture. 
Farmers  are  feeding  their  stock  now.  We 
have  no  fruit,  except  a  few  grapes.  It  is  a 
blue  time  for  farmers.  We  had  a  large  Al¬ 
liance  meeting  here  last  Friday — over  3,000 
were  present.  D.  D.  M. 


SALT  IN  THE  SILO. 

During  the  past  season  a  number  of  par¬ 
ties  have  written  us  about  the  advantages 
of  using  salt  in  the  silo.  They  claim  that 
when  a  small  quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  in, 
as  the  silo  is  filled,  the  silage  is  improved, 
being  made  sweeter  and  softer.  Inquiries 
sent  to  some  of  our  leading  silo  authorities 
bring  out  the  following  replies  bearing  on 
the  subject : 

We  have  never  used  salt  with  silage.  I 
see  no  objection  to  a  small  quantity,  as  one 
would  use  salt  in  the  hay  mow.  We  should 
not  use  it  with  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
silage  thereby.  w.  A.  henry. 

Frobably  of  No  Use. 

I  have  not  used  salt  in  the  silo.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  in  any  way  aid  in  the  better 
preservation  of  silage,  while  there  would 
be  daily  danger  of  giving  stock  much  more 
than  needed.  Bran  has  sometimes  been 
put  among  the  silage;  but  the  system  is 
not  yet  well  enough  understood  or  prac¬ 
ticed  to  insure  that  this  can  be  safely  done. 
The  degree  of  fermentation  varies  so  much 
with  the  condition  of  the  material  that 
goes  into  a  silo,  that  the  mixingof  brau  or 
grain  may  be  attended  with  some  loss. 
Clover  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  plant,  and 
on  that  aceouut  is  more  difficult  to  preserve 
in  a  perfect  condition.  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  better  to  eusilo  each  crop  by  it¬ 


self,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan  for 
adding  to  the  silage  other  foods  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  either  them  or  the  silage  If  those 
who  611  silos  with  corn  again  this  fall,  will 
let  it  come  to  full  maturity  before  they  cut 
it,  they  will  get  far  greater  feeding  value 
from  it.  GEO.  T.  POWELL. 

Another  Step  In  Advance. 

I  have  never  used  salt  in  silage,  and  do 
not  believe  it  would  add  any  value  to  it.  I 
advanced  another  step  in  my  experience 
with  the  silo  last  autumn.  Having  about 
five  acres  of  corn  fully  matured,  cut, 
shocked  and  ready  to  be  husked,  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  put  it  intc  the  silo  rather  than 
husk  it ;  so  we  cut  it  up  into  half-inch 
lengths — corn  cob,  stalks  and  leaves,  all  to¬ 
gether — with  a  powerful  Silver  &  Deming 
cutter,  and  after  six  weeks  began  to  feed  it. 
The  silage  from  this  com  was  the  best  I 
have  ever  had.  The  grain  in  the  ear  mixed 
with  the  stalks,  fully  ripened,  but  not  hard 
or  wilted,  seemed  to  make  a  perfect  food, 
and  while  it  was  used  no  mill  feed  was 
given  to  the  cows.  My  rule  now,  therefore, 
is  to  let  the  ears  of  corn  fully  mature,  then 
put  the  crop  into  the  silo  and  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  shocking  and  husking. 

j.  T.  BROOKS. 

A  “Microbe-Killer”  for  the  Silo. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  salting  silage, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  who  has  ever 
made  an  experiment  in  that  line.  The  ad¬ 
visability  of  such  a  practice  is  a  question 
often  asked  at  the  institutes,  but  never 
answered.  I  think  Dr.  Manly  Miles  once 
told  me  that  salt  would  hold  fermentation 
in  check  to  a  certain  extent,  just  where  it 
had  been  sprinkled  on.  Of  course  the  use 
of  salt  enough  to  brine  the  mass,  would 
not  be  practical,  and,  accordingly,  the 
silage,  being  salted  unevenly,  would  not 
“heat”  alike,  and  would,  therefore,  be  im¬ 
perfect.  It  has  never  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  any  need  of  salting  silage.  It 
keeps  all  right  now,  and  when  we  feed  it 
out  each  morning  we  go  up  the  feeding 
alley  with  the  salt  dish  and  throw  a  big 
spoonful  of  salt  on  each  mess  in  the 
manger,  and  so  no  cow  gets  too  much. 

Mr.  Pierce  of  Peru,  Ind.,  when  filling  his 
silo,  sprinkles  a  peck  of  fine  charcoal  over 
each  load  of  fodder  as  it  is  cut  out  of  the 
pits,  and  thinks  he  gets  good  results  from 
the  practice.  I  do  not  imagine  that  we  shall 
ever  do  much  better  in  preserving  silage 
than  by  filling  in  the  mature  corn  and  do¬ 
ing  a  little  treading,  so  that  the  heating 
will  be  even,  and  there  will  consequently 
be  an  expulsion  of  air,  and  we  shall  get 
relatively  sweet  silage.  Possibly  a  “mi¬ 
crobe-killer  ”  maybe  brought  out  that  may 
act  as  a  preservative  agent  and  prevent  all 
fermentation.  It  may  be  that  the  proper 
way  to  use  preservaline  will  be  to  sprinkle 
it  on  the  silage  instead  of  mixing  it  with 
the  milk.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Salt  Is  Unnecessary. 

We  have  never  used  salt  in  a  silo,  deem¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary.  We  know  of  nothing 
that  can  be  put  into  a  silo  with  silage  that 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  latter.  We 
have  been  feeding  from  the  silo  for  nine 
years,  and  during  that  period  have  used 
for  silage  B.  &  W.  corn,  rye,  oats  and 
clover,  and  each  has  given  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  though  the  least  satisfaction  came 
from  the  rye.  We  would  not  know  how 
to  run  our  farm  without  the  aid  of  the  silo. 

O  ATM  AN  BROS. 

We  have  never  used  salt  in  the  silo.  It 
Is  not  needed,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  it  woald  have  some  effect  upon  the 
silage;  but  just  what  is  not  known. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 
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MARY:  “  I  declare  !  It  is  too  bad  in  John  to  sell  all 
the  good  fruit  and  leave  me  only  these." 


MARY:  “I  will  write  to  THE  RURAL 
about  it  anyway." 


JOHN:  “Now  this  article  signed  ‘Housekeeper,’  is  just  what 
my  wife  is  always  saying  to  me.  Guess  I  have  been  a  little 
hard  on  the  women  folks.” 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH  PIANO  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 


MORE  THAN  50,000  OF  OUR  PIANOS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE,  incorporated  1877. 


II  Buy  direct  from  the  Factory  and  save 
Expenses  and  Profits  of  the  Middleman 

nilR  OFFFR  We  will  send  youapiano 
•  u  *'  TL-n  or  an  organ  for  trial 
inyourown  home,  and  if  you  don’t 
like  it  you  can  send  it  back,  and  ' 
we  will  pay  freight  both  \va; 

Send  reference  of  your  Banker 
or  Merchant  and  we  i  '"  - 
fill  your  order  promptly 


the. 


t 


& 


A  beautiful  cm-i 
broidered  COVKIB 
_th  Stool  and  Itooki 
goes  with  each  piano,  nndi 
Stool  and  Rook  go  with! 
ery  organ,  making 


-PIANOS  FROM  $150  TO  $1500 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT 

with  every  instrument  *  * 

3  send,  free  to  all  w  ho  wish  to 


EVERY  INSTRUMENT  IS 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 


buy,  a  lieautiful  Catalogue  giving 
'valuable  information.  «  »  *  * 

.ORGANS  FROM  $35.00  TO  $500 


FOR  SIX  YEARS. ^  THE  MCKAl  t  SMITH  P1AH0  CO  l|  New  York. 


285  East  Slat  St. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OUTFIT 


OK 


EXCELS 
THEM  ALL. 


U1 
X 
I- 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  less 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk¬ 
ings  EWSkimming  glass  whole  depth 

cun.xhowinif  condition  of  milk  wit 

f\  If  f'UIIPM  Has  improvements  over  the  best, 
v/.  ex.  vnunll  Easy  to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Oustings  will  not  break. 

0  1/  D  |  ITT  I D  li/n  D  If  C  D  Made  on  scientific  Drinciples. 

■  IV.  DU  lien  wunntn  Adjustable  bed  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market, 
JOHN  S.  CARTER.  Sole  Manufacturer.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


OUR  U 

C  mower  nnmnrn 

NEW  ||i 

■  0>  knife  umliUtn 

-The  Most  Complete  MOWING 
MACHINE  KNIFE  GRINDER  made 

Small,  Light.  Weighs  only  13  pounds.  Can  be 
into  the  field,  and  at-  tached  to  Mowing  Ma 

chine  Wheel. 


ENTIRELY 

NEW. 


n  LARK’S 

UTAWAY  HARROW 

SUPERSEDES  the  PLOW !  BEATS  the  WORLD! 

Ground  Made  into  a  PERFECT  SEED  BED. 

has  a  SEEDING  ATTACHMENT  for 
SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN. 

Send  for  New  Circular,  with  full  description,  FREE. 

HIGGANUM  MANT’G  CO. 


HIGGANUM.  CONN.:  189  and  191  WATER  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  .MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


PriTC-Ltet.  J-  F-  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

rpHE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 
X  Six  days  earlier  than  any  var'ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  curli¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name.  "Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  furlher  in¬ 
formation,  Agems  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SEED  WftEftT 


Best  new  and  old  sorts.  Low  price  to  S’O  a  bushel. 
Varieties  that  never  fail,  ty  Pend  for  list. 

J.  A.  EVERITT  SEED  CO  .  INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND 


POTATO  DIGGERS.-"™; 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  Iud. 


DELICIOUS  NEW  GRAPE, 

The  Colerain. 

Very  early  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor:  very 
hardy  ;  a  vigorous  grower :  an  abundant  bearer ;  free 
from  rot  and  mildew:  generally  but  one  seed  to  the 
berry;  light  green  with  white  bloom,  and  pronounced 
by  prominent  fruit  men  the  best  native  white  grape 
in  cultivation.  It  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
Send  for  terms  nnil  testimonials  Address 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO..  Colerain,  Ohio. 


22a  GRAPE  VINES 

100  V arieties.  a i«>  Small  F ruits.tjuniit v  uum, mussel. 

Warruule.l  tru,-.  Vcrv  ol„-«|,.  2  .ample  vine.  maik-,1  r.,r  1 4o.  t><- 
scripiiv,.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.F  rrdouiiuN.  Y. 


THE  NEW  WHEAT. 

Fow  no  wheat  until  you  send  for  my  new  Catalogue 
of  new  variety  FFAeats  uml  other  farm  seeds 

LOUIS  STRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 


Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 
Roses ,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Qu/nce,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak- leaf  Mountain  Ash 

in  large  snpplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  should 
send  forour  FREE  CATALOGCK  uml  PRICE  1.1  ST  . 

36TH  YEAR. -700  ACRES.-24  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co  ,  Ohio 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 

TO  EXAMINE  THE 

“Keystone”  Hay  Loader 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

It  will  probably  be  In  Operation. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  COMPANY,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Send  tor  our 
Catalogue. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


The  tooth  is  held  in  posit  ion  by  a  Ratchet 
with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  ns  to 
wear  from  16  to  18  inches  off  the  point  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  five  times  as 
much  wear  or  service  as  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  ai 
existence.  Catalogues  free. 

At.ENTS  WANTED. 
HENCH  .t  DROMdOLH,  YORK.  PA. 


flhampion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  /'  " 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling#  Vc  '■?, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchnnge?XiLi*S£ 
able  syrup  nans  (connected  by  si-2,' 
plums),  easily  handled  for  oleans-/frq 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Per  fee'  ' — 1 

lie  It 


Automatic  ltegulntor. 

The  Champion  is  as  groat 
an  improvement  over  the 
Conk  Pan  ns  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  on  a  fence  rail.f 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _____ 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  RutlandTVtf" 


Cat 
logu 

Fre< 

Mention 
this  papt 


TIIE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  i  he  Collar  ami  Front  of  Coat  In 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning, 
cannot  blow  open.  Aeplled  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  1)0,001)  In  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  FI  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO.,  88  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMFRY. 

SOLD  ON  MERIT. 
Send  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Pnid  by  u* 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHAriL) 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Clinton,  -  -  lowu. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and  TO  ASSIST  OUR  FR, ENDS  IN  GETT.NG  SOB-  | 


: 


WE  SINCERELY  BELIEVE  THAT  NINETY-NINE 
PER  CENT.  OF 

Twenty  Million  Readers 

would  derive  more  Profit,  Pleasure,  Health  and  real 
Happiness  from  their  work  and  lives  if  they  would  read 
carefully  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  We  should  gain  by  it,  too, 
but  our  motive  is  not  wholly  selfish.  So  we  make  these 
liberal  offers  to  induce  you  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  work. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and 
sent  out  many  most  valuable  varieties  of  field  and 
garden  plants.  Mr.  Carman's  recent  experiment  work 
in  hybridization  and  selection  will  enable  us  this  season 
to  distribute  some  more  new  varieties,  which  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY 

to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  as  per  conditions  to  be 
announced  later.  If  offered  for  sale  their  market 
value  would  be  at  least  $2.00. 


TO  ASSIST  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  GETTING  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  we  will  send 

Specimen  Numbers  Free 

(of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  or  THE  GARDEN,  state  which) 
to  any  list  of  names  of  interested  persons  whom 
you  will  agree  to  call  upon  and  solicit  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  after  they  have  received  and  read  the 
paper.  We  will  also  write  them  that  it  is  sent  at 
your  request. 


I 


NN  lioerai  uncis  lu  w.viuww  j  —  -  your  request.  oo 

X  our  work.  value  would  be  at  least  $2.00.  ^ 

* 
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PREMIUM  LIST 


1890 

1 89 1 


OK 


The  Rural  New-Yorker^iThe  American  Garden. 

scribers  for  use  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  stable,  house  and  workshop  ;  or  any  article  desired  for  use  in  pursuit  o 
ZZ  by  man  or  boy,  or  for  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  wife  and  mother,  girl,  boy  and  baby.  Anything  from  a  Book  to 

an  Education  •  from  a  Sled  to  a  Thresher ;  from  a  Plow  to  a  Reaper ;  from  a  Fishing  Rod  to  a  Bicycle  ;  from  a 
Glove  to  a  Silk  Dress;  from  a  Pen  to  a  Piano  ;  from  a  Chester  Pig  to  a  Norman  Stallion,  Jersey  Cow  or  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Bull — ANY  AMERICAN  article  will  be  supplied  to  any  of  our  readers  in  return  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  Sta  e 
what  you  want  and  we  will  name  the  terms.  We  do  not  seek  profit  in  handling  these  goods.  We  simply  Man 


. . . . .  ...  i  ....  . 

«  1  •  . . 

. . .  .....  - 

The  generous  and  liberal  premium  offers  in 

I  this  list  are  intended 

For  Subscribers  Only, 

;  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  NEW  SUB¬ 

SCRIBERS.  Any  person  can,  of  course,  take 
advantage  of  these  offers  by  himself  becoming  a 
\  subscriber. 

...  _ ......  ..a  a  ■ 

. . . . . 

In  soliciting  your  friends’  subscriptions,  please 
tell  them  that  we  send  the  paper 

Three  Months’  Free, 

or  the  rest  of  this  year,  from  date  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  all  who  subscribe  now,  paying  $2  00 
for  1891.  This  is  only  for  new  subscriptions. 

. . 1 

Please  remember  that  all  the  offers  and  condi- 

tions  in  this  list  apply  equally  to  M 

{  imi 

The  American  Garden,  |:j 

which  is  published,  in  the  same  office  as  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  and  is  its  com-  rj 

panion  journal.  It  is  lully  described  elsewhere  ■  - 

in  this  issue.  HI 

ggggggBBBBB....  •  •  .Ml.«  ■  ■  •  1  ®  *  '  1 .1 1 1  . 1 1  :  .  1  1  ■ 

-ami,  i  i  ••«•■■  ■  iiu»ii*'i“  • 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED: 


THE  PREMIUMS  ARE  GIVEN  to  our  subscribers 
for  securing  new  subscriptions  only. 

THE  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  announced  elsewhere,  are 
open  to  competition  only  to  our  regular  subscribers,  and 
not  to  any  Supscription  Agencies  or  professional  canvassers. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  FORWARDED  by  mail  postpaid, 
only  when  so  stated.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight, 
transportation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver. 

SHORT  TERM  SUBSCRIBERS  (for  10  weeks  etc.)  are 
counted  in  our  lists  the  same  as  any  other  subscribers, 
but  yearly  subscriptions  from  them  may  be  reckoned  as 
‘‘new  subscriptions”  in  any  club.  On  theother hand  they 
have  the  privileges  of  other  subscribers  in  getting  up  clubs 
and  securing  premiums. 

SEND  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  FAST  AS  SECURED. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  select  the  premium  when  the  first 
names  are  sent  in.  We  will  keep  a  careful,  separate  ac¬ 
count  with  each  party  sending  names,  and  give  credit  for 
each  subscription  sent  in.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  whenever  desired,  the  premium  may  be  selected  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once.  Please  mark  all  orders  “  For 
Premium,”  if  such  is  the  case. 

PLEASE  DON’T  ASK  US  TO  CHANGE  ANY  OF 
THESE  CONDITIONS,  or  the  terms  for  any  premium, 
because  any  changes  involve  considerable  extra  work  and 
inconvenience,  and  as  our  business  is  large  and  filled  with 
numerous  intricate  details  we  cannot  well  afford  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  incident  to  such  changes.  The  terms 
are  all  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous  and  are  purposely 


so  made  in  order  to  please  onr  subscribers  and  induce  the 
largest  possible  increase  in  our  subscription  list. 

GUARANTEE  OF  SAFE  DELIVERY.  We  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  forward  premium  articles  safely, 
and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  packing  and  delivery  to 
the  post,  express  or  freight  office.  Beyond  that  we  cannot 
be  responsible.  But  for  an  insurance  fee  of  five  cents  on 
articles  valued  at  $5  or  under,  and  for  a  fee  of  one  per 
cent,  on  any  value  over  ?5,  we  will  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article  at  the  post,  express  or  freight  office 
nearest  the  receiver’s  address. 

ANYTHING  WANTED  PRACTICALLY"  AT  RE 
DUCED  COST.  Notice  above  our  remarks  on  supplying 
anything  wanted  out-doors  or  in  doors,  and  remember  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  whole  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  thing  desired, 
although  we  always  prefer  that  you  should,  as  onr  only 
purpose  in  offering  premiums  is  to  increase  our  list  of 
subscribers.  For  example  :  You  may  want  a  $100  article 
for  which  60  subscribers  may  be  required  by  our  offer ; 
but  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  devote  time  enough  to 
secure  more  than,  say,  25  names.  In  this  case  you  have 
only  to  send  us  the  25  names  and  put  in  the  balance  in  cost 
from  your  own  pocket,  in  this  example  $‘>0,  and  so  on  in 
about  that  proportion  for  any  number  of  subscribers  se¬ 
cured,  or  for  any  other  article  desired.  We  will  give  the 
terms  on  any  article  desired  after  the  club  is  actually  begun. 

ONLY  SUBSCRIBERS  GET  THE  PREMIUMS  for 
sending  in  new  subscriptions  because  they  know  all  about 


the  aims  and  objects  of  our  periodicals  and  know  better  than 
any  other  people  how  to  present  their  claims  to  prospec¬ 
tive  new  subscribers,  and  also  because  we  want  onr  friends 
to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  very  liberal  premium 
offers  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  special 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  direct  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  NOT  GIVEN  TO  INDUCE  PEOPLE 
TO  SUBSCRIBE.  The  paper  and  magazine  are  worth  all 
we  ask  for  them.  We  give  the  premiums  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers  already  on  our  lists,  who  shall  induce  others  to 
subscribe  solely  on  the  merits  ot  the  journals  themselves. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our 
risk  in  the  forms  of  a  money  order,  bank  draft,  express 
money  order,  or  if  the  others  can  not  be  secured,  in  a 
registered  letter.  If  sent  in  any  other  form,  it  must  be 
wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

OFFERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  ONE  Y"EAR  in  duration, 
that  is,  from  October  1,  1S90  to  October  1,  1891.  Special 
offers  may  be  limited  for  a  less  or  greater  time  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  given  in  the  special  cases. 

BE  SURE  TO  STATE  IN  EVERY  ORDER,  (1)  Whether 
the  subscription  is  for  The  Rural  New  YYirker  or  The 
American  Garden  ;  (3)  Name  and  full  address  of  each  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  (3)  Amount  of  money  sent ;  (4)  Whether  the  club 
is  for  a  premium  or  not ;  (5)  What  premium  yon  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  if  it  is  one  not  mentioned  in  our  Premium  List,  so 
that  we  may  make  preparations  for  securing  it  on  proper 
conditions  as  to  cost. 


Address  all  correspondence  and  have  money  orders  -  ■  *  IT  C  D  IT  D  /V  I  D  M  R  LIS  Hi  I  N  G  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

and  drafts  made  payable  to  1  4  4  1 


W//////////////////////////////////^^^^^ 

%  *  *  _  _  _  AS  IN  THE  PAST  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  FOR  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


l 

I 


WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL 

Extra  Premiums  for  1 0  New  Names 

to  the  value  of  $5-00  to  be  selected  from  the  articles 
marked  with  an  in  this  Premium  List.  We  will  also 
give  some  SPLENDID  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 
to  those  who  send  in  before  June  1st,  1891,  the 
LARGEST  CLUBS.  See  another  page  for  terms. 


AS  IN  THE  PAST  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  FOR 
OUR  READERS'  BENEFIT  OUR 

Special  Clubbing 

arrangements  with  several  of  the  LEADING  PA¬ 
PERS  of  the  country,  at  special  low  prices.  See 
terms  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  will  also  furnish 
the  BEST  BOOKS  published  in  America  at  low 
combination  prices. 


We  will  furnish  ANY  ARTICLE  WANTED  for 
WHATEVER  CLUB  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  proportionate  to  our  premium  terms.  FOR 
EXAMPLE:  A  Triumph  Mower  calls  for  30  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2. 00  each.  You  can  send  us  15  subscriptions 
at  $2.00,  and  $20.00  in  cash  additional,  and  so  on  pro¬ 
portionately  for  any  larger  or  smaller  number,  or  for 
any  other  article. 


P 

I 


IO  Lii  uat.  w  -  ^  .  .  '/y 

y  LARGEST  CLUBS.  See  another  page  for  terms.  combination  prices.  ot  1-r  ar  lc  e'  A 
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To  any  subscriber  interesting  himself  to  send  us  a 
Club  of  five  NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  (Club  rates),  we  will  give 

A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE, 

to  either  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  Also  the  privilege  of  select¬ 
ing  from  our  Premium  List  articles  marked  with  an  * 

to  the  value  of  $2.00.  This  offer  expires  November 
1,  1890. 

’  '  .  E  ........  . . .  . 

. . . 


Special  Offer. 


On  Trial, 


We  will  send  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
for  introduction  only,  to  new  readers 

t  O  Weeks  for  25  Cents. 

tK2?SYS  Eight  °tria1s 

sss&L-sar.  srisrS 

months  for  25  cents  on  the  same  terms.  ~  SEE  v^“ 


"““■■■■■■■■■■■a 


■  . . . 


EIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  EASY-TO-GET 

1 0  WEEKS’  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

At  25  cents  each,  entitle  the  sender  to  ANY  PRE¬ 
MIUM  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION.  And  these  trial  subscriptions  MAY 
AFTERWARDS  BE  RENEWED  and  counted  in  your 
Club  THE  SAME  AS  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS,  in  case  your  Club  numbers  three  or  more 
yearly  subscriptions. 


•  *  •  •  «i  1  1  1  1  i  i 


"  ■  “  “  ■  ■  ■  ■  a  a 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


*  -  11  .  a  , 

‘  1  ■■■■■■•■  . . . 


Following  is  a  partial  list  only  of  our  Premiums.  We  mention  these  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  articles 
that  we  can  furnish  ,f  desired.  Ask  for  anything  you  want  that  is  not  included  herein  : 


“  Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

t.lhlfaj;T.rs,whc0  need to  r°l(l  what  these  tools  are,  we 
fear  are  behind  the  times.  We  offer  two  of  the  tools  this 

tK0U^.h  T.eT^an  supply>  if  necessary,  any  implement 
made  by  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Company.  The  Combination 
Tools  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  It  is  a  strong  vet  light 
implement,  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  with  all 


Universal  or  Family  Scales. 


We  have  used  a  pair  of  these 
scales  for  years  in  making  the 
weighings  for  our  experiments. 
And  they  are  always  reliable, 
they  weigh  from  oz.  to  240 
pounds.  Price,  $8.  Given  for 
six  new  subscriptions.  Made  by 
-  -Tones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  he 
I  pays  the  freight!” 


RUBBER-  RQ  Q.FIN.C3 


It  is  only 
Price,  §4. 


the  latest  improvements.  You  know  what  it  i« 

Price  «;12  ®n  ih  s  one  *8  so  eas'ly  obtainable  f> 

J»nce,gi2.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ' 


The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger. 

Given  for  70  New  Subscriptions 

^  dropped  out  be¬ 

hind.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  also  dig 
turnips  and  car¬ 
rots  and  can  be 
used  for  beets, 
sweet  potatoes  or 
peanuts.  The 
makers  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction. 
_  If  the  digger  does 
not  do  the  work 
properly  you  may 

diggiug  potatoes  by  hand.  Combine  with  your  neighbors 

lH„?oklDg  Rp-a^lub  for  The  Hcjral  New  Yorker  and 

phrbf«S1Sore  r  'IS  d  5geiR  Save  your  back  and  your  pocket 
..Grlven  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  82  each  ■  or 
JO  subscriptions  and  850  additional.  ’ 


*  Macomber’s  Corn  Planter.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

J  his  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines  of  the 
age.  It  is  slow,  tedious,  back-aching  work  to  drop  corn  by 


hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these 
eve^year^  Price,  ^  demand  forthem  ^creases 

*  Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

With  these  little  lamps  any  one  can 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  pro¬ 
duce  many  interesting  effects.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  electric  lighting  are  made 
easy  with  the  complete  little  book  of 
instructions  sent  with  each  outfit  The 
battery  used  is  easily  made  at  home, 
and  the  lights  produced  may  be  put  to 
many  practical  uses.  In  fact,  to  the 
student  of  electric  lighting  there  is 
nothing  that  offers  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experiment  than  this  complete 
outfit.  We  send  1  Edison  lamp  of 
or  1  candle  power,  requiring  2  cells  of 
battery,  4  carbon  rods,  2  zinc  rods  2 
wooden  tops  and  4  feet  of  wire  Ac¬ 
companying  the  outfit  is  a  pamphlet  of 
descriptions  so  simple  and  accurate 
that  any  one  may  learn  from  it  how  to 
prepare  the  lights.  Price.  81.50,  post- 
pald.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  eight  trials  at  25  cents. 

The  ABC  Book  of  Electricity.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

«  JM8,  *ntended  that  this  little  volume  should,  as  far  as 

possible,  answer  the  question  asked  by  thousands _ “  Whm 

la  electricity  ?”  While  the  book  is  designed  DartieXrU 
for  the  instruction  of  young  people  tTere  are  p  en^1  & 
grown  men  and  women  who  will  welcome  it  as  a  clear  and 
agreeable  instructor.  It  explains  iust  exaetlv  thi  f d 
that .you  want  explained,  dXlnJ  tie  wcffil tSf 
b°a0kS  a?.d  P>P ««.  «d  explajiw 

the  methods  and  results  which  have  long  nuzzled  ns*  It 

«lZ3ZTv^VZ7Mefnt  th ?  elecTrfcS? to  be  the 
Snt  gfht  force  of  the  future-  A11  Tnteli 

oufthe  nnH  rlS  tb/0re  invest  themselves  in  studying 
book  wi  h  wh S ,W0Iflde5[’1 1  ^rce.  This  is  an  excellent 
Wm  H  h  tQ  ,begla  Lthat  8tudy.  It  is  written  by 

M-eadowcroft,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Company 
b?  TbomasA.  Edison-  Price,  GO  cents.  Sen 
for  three  2o-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


Farm  and  Family  Scales. 

The  farmer  who  undertakes  to  do  busi 
ness  without  a  pair  of  scales  works  at  a 
sad  disadvantage.  Successful  market¬ 
ing  is  based  upon  accurate  weighing. 

I  he  calculating  farmer  weighs  his  milk 
and  thus  detects  his  robber  cows,  with 
the  aid  of  a  cream  tester.  When  he  sells 
an  article  by  weight  he  weighs  it  before 
it  goes  to  market.  He  works  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles— the  result  is  sucoess 
ihe  careless  farmer  “guesses”  at 
weights. 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales.— 

The  large  cut  shows  the 
shape.  It  will  weigh  from 
four  ounces  to  800  pounds. 

It  is  well  made  and  reli¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Price. 

832  50.  We  offer  this  fo 
12  new  subscript  on  sat  82 
*  Rural  New-Yorker  _ _ 

toC^LDmmSeSeNrn?MS  Weieh,Aom  oue-iourth  of  an  ounce 
to  pounds.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  for  weighing  milk¬ 
er  similar  products.  Price.  83  50.  Given  L7two  new  sub 
SvTiptions ;  or  for  one  and  75  cents  additional.  * 

Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells.  * 

Given  for  Two,  15  and  89  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm  bell  is  Tt 
worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give  notice  of  a“ood  meal.  In 

case  of  fire  or  of  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  tramps  the 
neighborhood  nan  be  easily 
alarmed  by  a  brisk  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  We  give 
a  bell  costing  $5  for  two 
subscriptions  at  82.  It 
weighs  50  pounds  and  is 
17  inches  in  diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs 
150  pounds  or  225  pounds 
with  mountings.  Price 
825  ;  we  offer  it  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  82. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220 
pounds  or  325  pounds  with 
mountings.  Price,  810;  we 
offer  it  for  20  subscriptions 
m.  .  ,,  at  $2. 

f,!  S.ar®  ./lrst;e!af,s  ia  ev"y  respect.  They  are 


A  Substantial  Roofing  Material. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  roofing  has  been  before  the  public  for  years.  We 
or  sfateeis  there  fl“d  Xt  anexcellent  substitute  for  shingles 

O  <vv. 


uot  a  space  of 
roof  .on  your 
premises  that 
needs  just  this 
covering.  The 
outfit  we  offer 
wili  cover  300 
square  feet  of 
roof,  with  the 

necessary  nails.  v  ,  - 

caps  and  paint.  Price.  $6.  Given  for  five  new  subscriptions. 

The  Perkins  Wind-Mill. 

Given  for  80  New  Subscriptions  at  *2. 

The  almost  universal  use  to  which 
wind -power  may  be  applied  and  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  on  the  farm,  in¬ 
duce  us  to  offer  this  excellent  mill 
one  of  the  best  made.  There  is  a  force 
equal  to  10,000  horse-power  blowing 
away  over  your  farm.  We  offer  you  a 
chance  to  capture  a  portion  of  it  to 
turn  to  good  account.  Tame  the  wind 
and  make  it  work  for  you.  Price,  865 
Given  for  only  30  new  subscriptions 
8<t  §2. 


Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery. 

Given  for  25  New  Subscriptions. 

The  inventor  of  this  creamery  s  iys 
that  he  aimed  at  simplicity,  durabil¬ 
ity,  convenience,  good  finish  ana  cor¬ 
rect  general  construction.  He  seems 
to  have  made  a  bull’s  eye  in  each  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  an  excellent  creamery. 

The  cans  are  oblon  not  round,  thus 
taking  up  less  space.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  the  cans  to  skim  the  milk. 

-A  o  sediment  can  be  drawn  with 
either  milk  or  cream,  and  the  depth 
of  the  cream  in  the  cans  can  be  seen 
with  ease.  There  area  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  features  about  this  creamerv.t  hat 
have  been  highly  praised  in  these 
columns  by  our  correspondents.  The 


size  we  offer  is  No.  4,  shown  in  cut,  “  dairv  class,”  with  re¬ 
frigerator;  capacity  11  to  13  cows.  Price  835.  Giveu  lor  25 
new  subscriptions  at  82.  r 


aredof°finU  ail0y  °f  oast  steel  ^dSryS  metal.  They 
f  4?ne’  ,cIlear  toDe-  conveying  sound  from  three  to 
eS*  ^arraute(i  for  two  years.  Twenty  public- 
cPub  for  The  Rhrai  SS???  0r  church  society  can  form  a 
or  school  housa  ’  thUS  S6CUre  a  beli  for  the  cbur^ 


*  Cream  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

TW.  is  a  tool  that.every  dairyman  should  have.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  suit  anybody;  it  is  accurate  enough  to 

?elr  yiiow  fTen  iunUy  d?J,lar8  durillg  the  course  of  the 
year,  How?  It  will  enable  you  to  pick  out  vour  In-xr 

cows,  because  it  will  show  you  how  one  cow  in  your  herd 
compares  with  another  Discharge  the  poor  cows  This 
tester  is  the  detective  that  will  establish  their  crime  be- 

ffipoSk.  Pr,C'’’*3  ®™(oro„eueW 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  press  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing 
fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.  It 
also  presses  lard,  or 
beef  in  preparing  beef 
tea  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
valids.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine,  strong,  ** 
simple  and  cheap  It  eg 
is  the  bestsmall  fruit 
press  on  the  market. 

Price,  83.  Given  for 
two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Self-Adjusting,  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion.  * 

Given  for  One  NewSubseilptlou. 

The  fixed  stanchion 
is  a  barbarous  affair. 
The  cow  cannot  turn 
and  lick  herself,  and 
men  that  tie  their  cat¬ 
tle  in  this  way  do  not 
generally  spend  much 
time  with  the  card.  It 
is  true  that  animals 
may  be  packed  close 
together  when  put  in 
stanchions,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  argu- 


Carter’s  Hand  Butter  Printer. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  self-gauging  printer  that  does  the  work  as  well 
as  any.  It  is  used  by  having  the  butter  rolled  up  and 
pressing  the  print  through  it,  the  surplus  butter  going  out 
at  a  small  hole  at  the  side.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
customers  who  demand  printed  butter.  As  they  are  nre 
pared  to  pay  for  the  printing,  it  is  policy  for  the  good 
dairyman  to  select  the  tools  that  will  serve  his  purpose 
best  in  this  part  of  dairying.  Price,  82  50.  purpose 

The  O.  K.  Barrel  Churn. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  isa.barrei  churn,  working  end  over  end,  bringing 
the  butter  by  concussion,  the  true  principle  of  butter 
making,  as  by  this  method  it  is  easier  to  be  sure  (hat  the 
butter  comes  in  true  granular  form  The  “  O  1C  ” 
made  of  heavy  white-oak  staves,  and  put  together  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  with  castings  of  malleable  iron 
tinned,  and  will  not  rust  or  stain.  The  churn  we  offer  is 
No-  2,  capacity  15  gallons,  price  86.  We  can  furnish  any 
other  size.  \\  e  give  the  No.  2  for  five  new  subscriptions. 

*  Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen.  durable,  simple,  per- 
fect.  x.ever  used  a  fountain  pen?  Then  you  have  lost  a 
good  many  days  hunting  for  “something  to  write  with,’ 


uitfcovv  ean°mnvoh£  ”r'act>ce.  With  the  swing  stanchions 
fortablv  Th«rA  f  1Ler  head  and  neck  about  and  rest  com- 


and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it 
1  his  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a  liie-tim  •.  Tne  holder  is 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  .,ue  finest  quality 
of  diamond  pointed  gold  shadlug  pen.  it  has  no  springs 
or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order  AU 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  it  ami  use  it.  Price,  82.50,  by  mail 

&°oSfc4,ai8  83  00VeU  f°r  tW°  8ubscriPtIon8-  The  larger  size. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  Good  Road  Cart. 


Given  for  ‘.’0  New  Subscriptions. 


The  best  is 
none  too  good 
for  our  readers, 
p  articu  larly 
when  we  are 
able  to  offer  the  best  possible 
bargain  for  it,  too.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  car¬ 
riage  making  has  equaled  the 
development  of  the  trade  in 
two  -  wheeled  carts,  and  the 
riding  public  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  these  vehicles  have  been  brought  into  general 
use.  The  writer  has  used  a  road  cart  for  the  past  two  years 
and  finds  it  just  the  thing  for  riding  over  rough,  unly 
country  roads,  as  it  is  light  and  comfortable.  We  offer 
the  Groton  cart,  as  one  that  is  strong  and  easy.  We  know 
that  those  who  secure  this  premium  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Price,  $25.  Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at 
$2  each. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow. 

Given  for  23  New  Subscriptions  at  S2. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  this  tool  has 
revolutionized  the  work  on  many  farms.  For  spring  work 
on  fall  plowed  laud 
or  for  tearing  up 
sod  or  working  in 
manure,  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  is 
not  really  a  harrow, 
but  a  digger  tear¬ 
ing  and  spading  the 
surface  soil  and 
leaving  it  in  just  the 
proper  condition  for 
the  leveler.  It  has  also  been  successfully  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  young  corn.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
its  value  in  preparing  soil  for  a  grain  crop:  in  fact,  for 
fitting  light,  friable  soils  for  oats  or  barley,  it  will  do  better 
work  than  a  deep  running  plow.  After  several  years’  trial 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to  urge  its  readers 
to  try  this  tool.  Price,  $30.  Given  for  22  new  subscriptions 
at  $2  each,  or  for  five  subscriptions  at  $2  each,  and  $20 
additional. 


The  Triumph  Mower. 

Given  for  30  New  Suberlptions  at  *2. 

In  designing  this 
mower  au  effort 
was  made  to  so  ar¬ 
range  the  parts 
that  the  strain 
would  be  fairly 
proportioned,  s  o 
that  one  part  will 
not  be  called  upon 
to  do  more  than 
its  share,  and  thus 
become  weaktned. 
This  secures  durability,  and,  in  the  Triumph,  the  result 
has  been  secured  without  interfering  with  lightness  of 
draft  or  general  perfection  of  work.  The  machine  is  built 
of  malleable  irou  and  steel  throughout,  and  each  part  is 
fitted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  arrangements  of 
pole,  seat  and  whiffletrees  are  all  with  a  view  of  lightening 
draft,  while  the  tilting  arrangement  and  lifting  lever  are 
so  constructed  that  a  boy  can  easily  manage  them.  In  fact, 
the  Triumph  mower  is  well  named,  and  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  secure_  it.  Price,  $50.  Given 
lor  30  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or  15  names  and  $25  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  Triumph  Harrow. 

Given  for  16  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  Cutaway.  In  place  ofthe 
sharp,  saw-like  teeth  of  the  latter  tool,  the  Triumph  uses 
a  set  of  long,  curved  steel  fingers,  which  dig  aud  scratch 
into  the  soil,  throwing  it  up  loosely  aud  evenly.  Its  special 
u-6  is  for  work  in  orchards  among  fruit  trees.  It  digs 
deeply  among  and  does  not  cut  the  roots.  This  is  a 
new  tool,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  leading 
orchardists.  In  the  light  soils  of  California  and  Florida  it 
has  proved  exceedingly  valuable.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  suitable  tool  ior  cul¬ 
tivating  orchards.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  confident  that  the 
Triumph  Harrow  will  meet  this  demand  fully.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  16  new  subscriptions. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  plow  has  a  steel  jointer  and  wheel  standards,  chilled 
wearing  parts,  and  adjustable  beams  and  handles.  It  is  In 

use  on  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  farm, 
where  we  have 
found  it  effi¬ 
cient  for  work 
in  sod  or  stub¬ 
ble.  This  year 
we  have  had 
occasion  to 
use  it  on  some 

hard  and  quite  stony  ground,  and  have  found  it  excellept 
in  all  respects.  On  farms  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  soils 
this  “general-purpose”  plow  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  No.  8,  for  two  or  three  horses;  plowing  a  five  to  seven 
inch  furrow,  12  to  15  inches  wide,  weight  130  pounds  ;  price 
$12  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  (For  wheel 
add  $1  or  one  subscription:  for  wheel  and  jointer  or  coulter 
add  $3  or  two  subscriptions.)  Any  size  preferred  will  be 
furnished  on  similar  terms. 

A  Waterproof  Coat. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions  aud  Two  Trials. 

AU  sensible  people  "know  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains;” 
bin  some  of  us  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  uuable  to  do  so.  When  duty  calls 
us  out  into  the  rain  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go.  But  there  is  no  sense  iu 
getting  wet.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  must  face  the  rain  we  offer  an 
article  that  will  keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suitable  for  any 
work.  We  have  selected  the  famous 
fish  brand  or  “Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best  for  hard  wear, 
each  garment  being  warranted  in 
every  respect.  You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down, cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscriptions.  The  “  lorn- 
mel  Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50 :  given  for  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  two  25-cent  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


The  Daniels  Plow  Sulky. 

GIveu  for  25  New  Subscriptions. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools  for  Everybody. 

Given  for  13  New  Subscriptions. 


This  is  precisely  what  we  call  a  plow  sulky — not  a  sulky 
plow.  It  is  really  a  comfortable  seat  fitted  on  two  wheels, 
to  which  any  common  walking  plow  'jtntf 
may  be  attached  in  five  minutes’  n  Aid  I  ri  ’r 
time.  A  boy  strong  enough  to  drive  Unl'tlLLO 
a  team  can  operate  it  successfully.  It 
has  a  foot  lever  that  will  instantly 
raise  the  point  of  the  plow  when  de¬ 
sired.  The  farmers  who  desire  to  use 
two  or  more  kinds  of  plows  for  differ¬ 
ent  work  will  find  this  sulky  very 
useful  and  more  satisfactory  than  a 
fixed  sulky  plow.  Ride  whenever  you  can.  Price,  $3o. 
Given  for  25  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


A  Hand-Made  Double  Harness. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

This  double  harness  is  hand-made  of 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  a 
substantial  manner.  It  is  well  suited 
for  mowing,  plowing  or  general  farm 
work,  and  is  guaranteed  to  last  if 
properly  cared  for.  No  breeching. 
Send  size  of  collar  wanted.  Traces 
IK  inch  wide,  4 K  feet  long,  three-ply; 
3<Mnch  heel  chains.  If  1%-inch  trace 
is  wanted  add  $1  extra.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

The  Murray  Single  Harness. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

A  good  harness  is  something  that  every  farmer  must 
have.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  do  first-class  work  with  poor 
material.  We  offer  a  3ingle  driving  harness  made  of  No.  l 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  good  style.  Price,  $9.85. 
Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Pruning  Shears. 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2. 


Every  person  who 
shears.  You  can  go 
to  the  store  and  pay 
$1  for  a  pair  or  you 
can  get  your  neigh 
bor  to  take  The 
Rural  and  thus  get 
a  pair  for  nothing. 

These  shears  are, 
like  The  Rural— “all  right  I” 


fruit  wants 


these 


pair 


grows 


Price,  $1  postpaid. 


The  Gage  Self-Adjusting  Plane. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscrip'  ions. 

This  is  the  handiest  plane  we  nave  ever  seen.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  material  and  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape, 
guaranteed  to  do  as  good  work  as  any.  Its  self-adjusting 

principle  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  feature.  One 
does  not  have  to  serve  a 
year’s  apprenticeship  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  set 
it.  By  simply  turning 
two  screws  the  plane  is 
set  and  fast  ened  securely. 
Those  who  have  lost 
time  and  temper  in  try¬ 
ing  to  set  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  planes  will  appreciate  this  simple  but  valuable  con¬ 
trivance.  We  have  used  it  and  know.  Price,  $3.  Given 
for  two  new  names  at  $2. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  new  meat-cutter.  It  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and  gristle,  but  it  cuts 


very  much  as  the  ensilage 
cutters  operate  ou  corn 
stalks  for  the  silo.  It  is 
easily  operated,  simple  iu 
construction,  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  self  sharpening. 
It  will  work  equally  well 
with  raw  or  cooked  meats, 
and  can  also  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  almonds  or  cocoanuts 
for  oake,  for  pulverizing 
stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for 
soups.  Have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  List  price, ; 
one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


2;  our  price,  $1.50.  Given  for 


The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions. 

Silage  has  come  to 
stay.  The  silo  is  as 
useful  as  the  bay 
mow, and  the  ensilage 
cutter  ranks  with  the 
mowing  machine  as  a 
useful  implement. 
Recogn  izing  this  f  act. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
made  arrangements 
to  offer  the  celebrated 
“  Smalley  ”  cutter  as 
a  premium.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  all  the  latest 
improvements.  Its 
inventor  is  a  practical 
siloist,  who  knows 
what  farmers  need. 
The  size  we  offer  can  be  used  as  a  power  cutter  or  may  be 
used  by  hand,  as  desired.  Price,  $45.  \our  choice  of  8, 
10  or  12-inch  pulleys;  with  four-inch  face.  Given  for  28  new 
subscriptions  at  $3. 


Lane’s  Patent  Door  Hanger. 

GIveu  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  for  the  farmers 
who  want  an  easy-running 
door  on  the  barn.  W e  con¬ 
sider  this  the  best  door- 
hanger  on  the  market.  It 
runs  without  friction  and 
does  not  screech  and  groan 
as  rusty  wheels  generally 
do.  We  offer  either  No.  1 
for  a  five-foot  track,  or  No. 

2  for  a  10-foot  track.  The 
hangers  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track,  but  if  desired, 
a  patent  steel  track  cau  be  supplied.  Price  $1.25  and  $1.50 
respectively.  Either  size  given  for  a  new  subscription. 


This  “kit” 
will  enable  yon 
to  do  small  jobs 
of  “  tinkering,” 
blacksmi  thing, 
etc.  We  show  a 
picture  of  the 
combined  anvil 
and  vise  here. 

The  other  tools 
are  a  black- 
smith’s  drill,  a 
portable  forge, 
two  hammers,  12- 
inch  steel  pin¬ 
cers,  farrier’s  knife,  18-inch  tongs,  two  cold  chisels  and  a 
screw-plate  for  cutting  screw  threads.  They  are  all  made 
of  the  best  material  and  are  warranted  to  do  good  service. 
Of  course  you  realize  how  much  money  and  time  you 
could  save  by  doing  a  good  share  of  your  iron  work  at 
home  ?  Why  don’t  you  save  this  waste  P  Price  of  the  set 
of  12  articles,  $25.  Total  weight  about  150  pounds.  Given 
for  18  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  The  forge  alone,  price  $7, 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Anvil-vise  alone, 
price  $5 ;  given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  The  American  Corn  Husker.  * 

A  Set  of  four  given  for  Three  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from  chapped  and 
sore  hands  every  fall  and  winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect 
husking  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your  leather  mitten 

and  husk  in  comfort.  Your 
hand  is  made  of  flesh  and 
bone.  It  will  wear  out  and 
bleed  if  it  is  rubbed  constantly 
against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
business.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  for  it  when  yon  can 
secure  one  of  these  hnskers  so 
easily.  Price  for  a  set  of  four,  assorted  sizes,  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  one  new  name  at  $2,  or  three  new  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader. 

Given  for  75  New.Subscriptions  at  $2. 

Mr.  Francisco,  whose 
farm  business  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
believes  in  this  tool  and 
uses  it.  He  cannot  afford 
to  hire  men  to  spread 
manure  by  hand.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who 
likes  to  spread  manure  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  do  good  work  at  a  job  he 
does  not  like  ?  Every  man  likes  to  work  with  horse-power, 
because  he  feels  he  is  accomplishing  something.  That  is 
all;  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  will  save  two  handlings, 
and  do  more  and  better  work  than  six  men  with  manure 
forks.  You  can  also  arrange  it  so  as  to  apply  lime,  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  floe  composts.  You  need  one  and  need  it  at  once. 
Descriptive  circular  on  application.  Price,  $120.  Given 
for  75  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  30  subscriptions  and 
$60  add.tional. 


*  A  Handy  Riding  Strap  Better  than  Leggings.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

All  horse- back  riders  or 
wheelmen  will  find  this  little 
article  very  useful.  It  is 
made  to  attach  to  the  shoe  or 
boot  to  hold  the  trousers  in 
place.  All  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  ridi  know  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  It  is  to  have  the 
trousers  pull  up  away  from 
the  feet,  leaving  a  space  above 
the  shoe  unprotected,  except  by  the  stocking.  _  With  these 
little  straps  all  thl3  inconvenience  may  be  avoided.  Price, 
50  cents  a  pair,  post  paid.  Given  for  three  ten  weeks’  trial 
subscriptions  at.  25  cents  each ;  or  two  pairs  for  one  new 
yearly  subscription. 


*  United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier. 


Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


The  fruit  crop  Is  a 
failure  !  There  will  be 
no  apples  or  peaches  in 
many  orchards  that  in 
former  years  provided 
hundreds  of  barrels  for 
sale.  Dried  and  evap¬ 
orated  fruits  are  going 
up  in  price.  They  will 
soon  be  worth  their 
weight  in  silver, nearly. 
The  fruit  that  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  you  throw 
away  or  feed  to  the 
pigs  or  make  into  cider 
should  be  dried  this 
year.  The  drier  we 
offer  is  the  handiest  one 
on  the  market.  It  will 
fit  on  your  cooking 
stov6  and  enable  you  to  make  a  double  economy,  in  fuel 
and  fruit.  Weight  25  pounds.  Price,  $7.  Given  for  four 
new  subscriptions. 


The  Montour  Range. 

Giveu  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 


We  want  the 
attention  of 
a  1 1  housewives 
who  are  trying 
to  do  good  kitch¬ 
en  work  with 
an  old  broken- 
down  stove.  You 
are  w  asting 
force,  wasting 
fuel  and  wasting 
health.  With  a 
Montour  Range 
your  kitchen  will 
seem  like  a  new 
place.  The  Mon¬ 
tour  is  one  of  the 
best  ranges 
made.  It  is  fitted 
with  either  wood, 
hard  or  soft  coal 
grates  It  econo¬ 
mizes  fuel  and  is  very  Handsome.  Price,  $38. 
new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


Given  for  20 
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A  Famous  Jersey,  to  be 

Given  for  100  New  Subscriptions. 

The  “little  Jersey”  has  become  great  performance 
and  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  reputstio  i  of  being  at 

the  head  of  butter  breeds. 
We  have  contracted  with 
Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.,  for  a  selection  of 
young  animals  sired  by 
either  Stoke  Pogis  5987  or 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert 
13656.  If  there  are  Jersey 
bulls  in  the  country  show¬ 
ing  more  butter  in  their 
pedigrees  and  progeny  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
of  them.  Those  who  are  in- 
,  '  terested  in  such  matters  can 

easily  consult  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Sibley  are  well  kuown.  They  breed  nothing  but 
the  best.  This  is  what  they  say  in  a  recent  letter  “  Our 
prices  are  high  because  we  breed  only  the  best.  Inferior 
bulls  we  knock  in  the  head  and  bury.”  As  to  the  practical 
value  of  good  Jersey  bulls,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Francisco’s  bottled  milk  dairy  described  on 
page  562.  The  bull  selected  as  No.  1  on  our  list  has  been 
named  “Rural  New-Yorker”  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
carry  the  name  with  honor.  Price  $200.  Given  for  100  new 
subscriptions  at  $2.  If  there  is  more  than  one  applicant, 
all  after  the  first  will  be  given  their  choice  of  several 
similar  or  equally  good  animals. 


An  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull. 

Given  for  150  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

This  type  is  the  breed  that  “beats  the  record ”  for  beet 
qualities.  They  are  very  popular  in  beef-making  districts 
and  the  purebred  animals  have 
held  their  price  better  than  those 
of  any  other  breed.  There  are  not 
many  first-class  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  in  this  country,  and  this  very 
fact  makes  an  investment  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  breed  safe,  because  the 
demand  for  good  stock  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  some  time.  The  bull  we 
offer  is  from  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country  and  will 
be  fully  warranted.  Price  $200.  Given  for  150  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2. 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull. 

Given  for  40  or  more  New  Subscriptions. 

Holstein  cattle  are  just  now  having  a  “  boom,”  and  very 
justly  so,  as  they  come  nearer  to  filling  the  requirements 
of  the  “general-purpose  cow”  than  any  otuer  breed. 

Within  the  past  10  years  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
Holsteins,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
several  well-defined  “strains”  or 
families  noted  for  milk,  for  batter, 
for  beef,  or  for  a  combination  of  two 
of  these  qualities.  The  farmer  or 
dairyman  may  therefore  breed  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty  because  the 
Holsteins  as  a  breed  are  exceedingly 
prepotent  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
stamp  their  individuality  upon  their  calves.  We  are  able 
to  offer  bulls  from  the  finest  herds  in  the  country,  guaran¬ 
teeing  pedigree  and  individual  excellence  in  every  instance. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  out  inferior  animals.  The  best 
or  none  at  all.  These  bulls  trace  back  to  such  animals  as 
Clothilde,  Netlierland  Prince,  Aagie,  Mercedes,  Nether- 
land  Conqueror  and  Shadeland  Consul.  We  may  safely 
say  that  we  can  give  our  agents  better  bargains  in  Holstein 
cattle  than  they  can  possibly  obtain  elsewhere.  Prices 
from  $50  upwards.  Given  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  ; 
number  according  to  animals  selected. 


Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 

Given  for  Six  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 


We  never  heard  of  one  of 
these  mills  that  did  not  prove 
very  satisfactory.  We  never 
heard  of  a  poultryman  who 
once  began  to  grind  bones 
and  shells  who  ever  gave  up 
the  practice.  Have  you  a 
mill  '<  You  ought  to  have 
one.  Price,  $6.  Given  for  six 
new  subscriptions. 


Our  Sewing  Machine. 

Given  fo  any  Subscriber  for  $19,  or  for20  New  Subscriptions. 

The  sewing  machine  we 
offer  is  first-class  in  all  re 
spects,  well  made  of  the  best 
material.  There  are  several 
marked  improvements  that 
aid  In  making  it  the  equal  of 
any  machine  now  made.  For 
many  years  people  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  burden  imposed 
by  a  monopoly  in  prices  on 
sewing  machines.  Patents 
have  now  expired,  and  we  get 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
profits  formerly  made  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  old 
manufacturers  still  atttempt 
to  say  that  the  new  machines 
are  “  bogus  ”  and  poor  imita¬ 
tions.  This  is  all  nonsense.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  machine  we  offer  is  as  well  made  as  any  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  It  is  thoroughly  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  a  “  high  arm  ”  machine,  with  nickel  plat¬ 
ings,  drop  leaf  table,  four  drawers,  also  rufller,  tucker, 
bemmers  and  extras.  It  is  warranted  for  five  years.  List 
price,  $45.  Our  price,  with  yearly  subscription,  only  $19. 
Or  given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Choice  Wall  Paper  for  the  House. 

EuotiRh  for  the  Hoorn  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

“  A  queer  thing 
for  a  premium  ” 
you  will  say.  But 
why  ?  We  propose 
to  give  our  readers 
anything  they 
want.  So  we  have 
arranged  with  one  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  country  to 
supply  choice  wall  paper  for  our  readers'  homes.  An  aver¬ 
age  and  quite  large-sized  room  requires  10  rolls  for 
the  walls  and  20  rolls  of  border.  Your  choice  of 
styles  for  a  chamber  costs  $2  50 ;  we  give  it  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  For  a  parlor  or  dining¬ 
room  the  cost  of  a  really  superior  paper  is  about  $6 ;  we 
give  it  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  When  your  club 
is  started,  send  for  samples,  stating  kind  of  room  or  rooms 
for  which  it  is  wanted. 


A  Great  Watch  Offer. 

An  Excellent  Watch  for  Little  Labor. 


We  think  ourselves  partic¬ 
ularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  a  first-class  watch  on  the 
terms  given  below.  1.  We  offer 
an  open-faced  “stop-second” 
watch  (for  timing  horses,  etc.) 

It  hashandsomeoxydized  silver 
case  and  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  for  winding  and  setting. 

It  is  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  every-day 
watch.  Guaran¬ 
teed l  for  one  year. 

Price,  $7  to  any 
Rural  yearly  sub- 
criber  (usual  price, 

$9).  Given  for  seven 
new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 

2.  A  HANDSOME 
GOLD  FILLED,  EN¬ 
GRAVED  STOP- 
SECOND  WATCH. 

This  is  a  beautiful 
watch,  movements 
guaranteed,  all  the 
latest  improve¬ 
ments,  a  gold  case 
reinforced  with 
steel  to  give  it 
strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  with  a  15  years'  guarantee  as  to  wear.  Price,  $12 
to  our  yearly  subscribers  only  (usual  price  $20).  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  $2 

3.  A  LADIES’  watch  This  is  a  little  beauty,  in  heavy 
hunting  case,  engraved,  gold-filled:  Elgin  or  Waltham 
works  as  preferred.  The  cases  are  double  and  carry  the 
15  years’  guarantee.  Price,  $14.50  to  our  yearly  subscribers 
only  (usual  price,  $25).  Given  for  15  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


*  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  composed  of  balsamic  pine-tar,  vegetable  oils 
and  glycerine,  and  after  using  it  for  many  years,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  no  hesi 
tation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  for 
every-day  use  for 
the  toilet  and 
bath,  also  for  skin 
diseases,  babies’ 
troubles,  dandruff 
and  baldness.  It 
is  an  ideal  toilet 
soap.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  ex¬ 
tensively  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  most 
eminent  physi¬ 
cians,  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  20  years,  and  is  simply  a  delightful  cleanser. 
Price,  75  cents  a  box  of  three  cakes ;  25  cents  a  cake.  One 
box  sent  postpaid  for  one  subscription. 


Remember  Three  Things : 

1.  THAT  these  are  only  spcciinen  premium  articles  ;  we 

can  furnish  anything  you  want. 

2.  THAT  you  can  obtain  any  of  these  items  for  a  small 

club  and  the  balance  in  cash,  thus  securing  prac¬ 
tically  a  reduced  price. 

3.  THAT  we  give  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  forGDclubs  of 

ten,  (b)  largest  clubs  of  yearly  subscriptions  and 
(r>  largest  club  of  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


A  Great  Household  Cyclopaedia. 

Given  for  Three  New  Subscriptions. 

Goodholmes’s  Domestic  Cyclopedia  is  pronounced  “the 
best  of  its  scope  and  character  in  the  English  language.” 

It  covers 
every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
hous  eliol  d, 
and  being 
written  b  y 
the  most 
com  petent 
authorities  is 
entirely  reli¬ 
able.  It  com¬ 
prises  the 
duties  of  the 

kitchen,  parlor,  dining-room  and  sick  room.  Its  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  are:  On  Drainage,  Garden  and  Dairy: 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Locating ,  Building  and  Repair¬ 
ing:  Calvert  Vaux.  Domestic  Chemistry:  Elwyu  Wal¬ 
ler  Ph.  D.  DietetU's  and  Alcoholic  Beverages:  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.  M.  D.  Diseases  of  ChVdrcn:  Abraham  Jacobi, 
M.  D.  General  Medicine:  William  T.  Lusk.  M.  D.  The 
Teeth:  S.  G.  Perry,  D.  D.  S.  Cooking  and  Domestic 
Management :  Elizabeth  S.  Miller  and  Guiseppe  Rudmani. 
The  Horse:  Leslie  Pell-Clark.  Warming  and  Ventila¬ 
tion:  Lewis  Leeds.  Decoration:  George  Fletcher  Babb, 
Etc.,  Etc.  _  Over  650  pages ;  nearly  400  illustrations.  Price 
in  cloth,  $5,  postpaid.  Given  for  three  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


*  Teach  Yourself  Penmanship.  * 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  for  Five  Trials  or  One  New  Subscription. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  your  writing  beyond  the 
gentle  remark  that  it  "might  be  better.”  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  write  well.  We  feel  a  deep  pity  for  the  stam 
mcring  man 
who  can’t 
possibly  get 
his  thoughts 
out  of  his 
mouth,  but 
a  good  many 
of  us  fail  to 
realize  that 

bad  penmanship  stifles  more  good  ideas  and  causes  more 
mistakes  than  bad  tongues  ever  did.  Learn  to  write 
Teach  yourself.  How  ?  Why,  by  studying  this  little  book 
which  we  are  prepared  to  send  for  only  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  ;  or  five  trials  at  25  cents  each.  This  Is  cheaper 
than  buying  a  type-writer.  Price,  $1  post-paid. 


*  The  Griffin  Rug  Machine.  * 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


This  machine  makes  exactly  the  same  stich  or  loop  that 
is  made  by  the  old  fashioned  rug  “hook”  so  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  New  Eugland  people.  The  “  machine  ” 
enables  one  to  work  faster  and  make  a  more  beautiful 
design.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  rug  machine  made,  and 
hundreds  of  our  lady  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling 
their  attention  to  it.  Don’t  bend  over  a  frame  and  prick 
your  Angers  with  a  “  hook  ”  when  you  can  sit  in  a  com 
fortable  chair  and  work  this  machine.  Price,  $1.  Given 
for  one  new  subscription. 


Hill’s  Steamless  and  Odorless  Cooker. 


Given  for  Two  New  Subscrip  lions. 


We  have,  given  this  a 
thorough  test,  and  find 
that  It  keeps  the  steam 
and  odor  from  the  house, 
saves  fuel,  saves  labor, 
saves  the  nutritious  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food,  fits 
auy  stove,  and  costs  only 
about  one-half  the  price 
of  tin  cookers,  and  we 
believe  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  The  juices  of 
meats  are  retained,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  left  mealy, 
and  all  vegetables  are 
much  improved,  because 
thoroughly  steam- 
cooked.  It  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three 
common  iron  kettles, 
and  better.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  “I 
have  had  the  Steamless 
and  Odorless  Cooker  in 
use  several  weeks.  It  is 
destined  to  make  home 
duties,  especially  beloug- 
ing  to  the  kitchen,  much  less  oppressive,  besides  giving  fa¬ 
cilities  for  preparing  food  much  more  properly  than  any 
other  contrivance  I  have  yet  seen.”  Price,  10-quart  size, 
$2.75.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 


*  An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  handy  implement  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
broom  and  dust-pan  combined,  its  brush  being  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self-adjusting 
under  the  slightest 
pressure.  Li  g  h  1 1  y 
running,  It  will  take 
up  anything  that  a 
broom  will,  from 
any  kind  of  carpet, 
while  if  pressure  be 
given  to  it  as  with  a 
broom,  to  remove 
dirt  embedded  in  the 
carpet— still  run¬ 
ning  easily — it  will  work  wonders,  being  more  effective  than 
auy  broom.  Several  recent  improvements  are  included  in 
the  machine  we  offer.  Price  $3.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 


The  University  Plano. 


We  offer  an  upright  piano  with  rosewood  finish,  triple- 
veneered  and  all  the  latest  improvements  in  panels. 

music  desk  and 
frames.  How 
about  the  vol 
ume  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  tone  ? 
In  answer  to 
this  we  can  only 
say  that  the 
manufacturers 
will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  is 
made  of  thor¬ 
oughly  sea¬ 
soned  stock  and 
of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials, and  that 
v  ..  they  hold  them- 
iv.,  selves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  ma¬ 
ted  al  defect  for 
six  years,  and 

to  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  please.  Who  asks  more  than 
that?  This  upright  piano,  with  its  compact  form  and  hand¬ 
some  exterior,  is  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  parlor.  No 
argument  from  us  is  needed  to  show  the  pleasure  to  be  de¬ 
rived  froma  piano.  It  has 7>£ octaves;  is53  inches  high  and 
59  inches  long.  Usual  catalogue  price  $700;  our  price  $280. 
Given  for  150  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Send  for  superb 
catalogue  if  Interested. 

The  University  Organ. 


The  United  States  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  instruments  offered 
for  sale  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  select  one 
that  would  make  an 
attractive  premium. 

We  have  secured  one 
that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  for  six 
years,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able 
to  make  very  satis¬ 
factory  terms  with 
our  agents.  The  or¬ 
gan  we  offer  has  five 
octaves,  10  octaves  of 
reeds,  containing  in 
all  122  reeds,  11  stops 
and  two  couplers.  It 
has  a  carved  and  pan¬ 
eled  solid  walnut 
case,  67  Inches  high 
and  48  inches  long, 
and  is  thoroughly  and 
substantially  made. 

This  is  a  rare  chance 
to  obtain  a  good  or¬ 
gan.  Usual  list  price, 

$150;  our  price,  $60. 

Given  for  30  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2.  This  organ  may  be  returned  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Send  for  catalogue  if  Interested. 
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THE  GRAND  PRIZE, 

A  FREE  EDUCATION, 

to  any  young  man  or  young  woman  in  America,  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  securing”  subscriptions  to  our  periodicals  :  200  a  year, 
which  can  be  obtained  during  vacation.  Your  friends  are  allowed 
to  assist  you  in  this  work.  Renewals  are  counted  the  same  as 
new  subscriptions  in  this  case— the  only  exception  to  our  rule  in 
these  offers.  The  200  subscriptions  mentioned  pay  for  all  tuition 
and  living  expenses— in  some  cases,  books,  clothes  and  traveling 
expenses — at  any  agricultural  college,  or  at  any  equally  expen¬ 
sive  technical  or  classical  school  or  college  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  any  institution  preferred. 
Work  on  this  can  begin  at  any  time  :  the  sooner  the  better. 
Special  circulars  on  application. 


The  Kodak  Camera. 
Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 


Everybody  has  heard  of 
the  famous  and  efficient 
little  Kodak  Camera  for 
taking  photographs  of  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  :  land¬ 
scapes,  babies,  cousins, 
uncles,  animals,  flowers, 
trees,  boats  and  birds,  etc. 
We  have  arranged  to  oiler 
the  Kodak  in  two  ways : 
as  a  premium  for  20  new 
subscriptions  at  $2 ;  and 
also  in  our  list  of  premiums 
for  largest  clubs  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 


The  Economy  Wall  Desk. 

Given  lor  Seven  New  Subscriptions. 

We  have  two  of  these  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  desks  in  use,  one  at  home  and  one 
in  the  office  and  esteem  them  so  highly 
for  their  economy  of  space,  convenience 
and  handsome  appearance  that  we  have 
arranged  with  the  manufacturers  so  that 
we  may  supply  them  to  our  readers. 
Our  cut  shows  it  open.  It  fastens  against 
the  wall  and  when  closed  projects  only 
nine  inches.  Hight  40  inches,  width  26 
inches,  writing  table  20  by  24  inches; 
weight  packed,  65  pounds.  Price,  in 
cherry,  cherry-mahogany  or  antique  oak, 
$12.  Given  for  seven  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  three 
subscriptions  and  §5  additional. 


*  Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription,  or  Five  25-Cent  Trials. 

Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary  is  a  complete  little 
library  in  itself.  It  is  of  handy  size  and  shape,  and  con¬ 
tains  634  pages,  1,400 
illustrations,  and 
600,000  words.  Every 
house  ought  to  have 
one  of  these  little 
dictionaries.  A 
teacher  can  do  no 
kinder  act  for  his 
pupils  than  to  encourage  them  to  have  this  in  their  school¬ 
book  outfit.  Use  of  this  little  dictionary  will  lead  to  a 
thoroughness  and  carefulness  that  will  be  felt  all  through 
life.  Price  $1.  Given  for  one  new  subscription,  or  for  five 
25-centT  trial  subscriptions.  Sent  post-paid. 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  $?. 

Everybody  knows  this  magnificent  dictionary  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  We  offer  the  latest  revised  edition, 
containing  over  2,000  pages  and  illustrations  on  nearly 
every  page.  Fully  bound  in  sheep.  Price  $12.  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Our  Ice  Cream  Freezer. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Ice  cream  well  made  is  a 
wh  olesome  ref  re  s  h  m  e  n  t. 
Almost  every  dairyman 
nowadays  has  his  own  ice, 
and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and 
then.  In  fact  the  dairyman 
who  does  not  provide  ice¬ 
cream  for  his  family,  at 
least  once  a  week,  does  not 
live  up  to  his  privileges. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried 
about  every  kind  of  freezer 
made,  and  finds  this  one  to 
be  a  perfect  implement. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only 
two  new  subscriptions  at 
$2:  or  for  one  new  yearly 
subscription  and  four 
trials  at  25  cents  each. 


A  Good  Enough  Pistol. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 


This  is  a  jolly  little  single  shot 
Stevens  pistol  of  unexcelled  work¬ 
manship;  33^  inch  tip  up  barrel, 
No.  22  or  30“ caliber  as  preferred. 
It  is  good  enough  for  any  purpose 
it  is  really  needed  for.  Price,  $3. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


Our  Champion  Shot  Gun. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

Every  farm  house  needs  a  good  gun  and  we  believe  we 
offer  one  as  good  as  can  be  had  for  the  money.  It  has  a 


Dickie  plated  frame,  pistol  grip  stock,  length  of  barrel  28 
to  34  inches-  Price,  12-bore  plain,  $10  ;  12-bore  twist  $10.75 
to  our  yearly  subscribers  only.  Either  one  given  for  eight 
new  subscriptions  at  $2,  or  for  four  subscriptions  and  $o 
additional. 


Decorated  Porcelain  Dinner  Set. 

Given  for  11  New  Subscriptions. 


In  proposing  to  furnish 
onr  readers  with  useful 
articles  at  reduced  prices, 
we  have  selected  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  seviceable  set  of 
dinner  dishes  of  112  pieces, 
decorated  in  tasty  designs. 
It  includes  12  dinner  plates, 
12  tea  plates,  12  butter 
plates,  12  sauce  dishes,  six 
soup  plates,  12  cups,  12 
saucers,  two  platters,  vege¬ 
table,  pickle  and  butter 
dishes,  soup  tureen,  two  pitchers,  sugar  bowl,  gravy  boat, 
etc  etc.  Price,  $16.  Given  for  14  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or 


Carlsbad  China  Decorated  Tea  Sets. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  dainty  and  beautiful,  yet  strong  and  service¬ 
able  decorated  tea  set  of  56  pieces.  Your  choice  of  five 
styles :  (1),  three-line  gold  band  ;  (2),  plain  edge  spray  of 
apple  blossoms;  (3),  plain  edge,  spray  of  small  flowers ; 
(4),  plain  edge,  spray  of  pink  and  blue  flowers;  (o),  plain 
edge  spray  of  red  and  blue  flowers.  Price,  $8.50.  _  Given 
foreight  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or  for  four  subscriptions 


English  Decorated  Tea  Set. 
Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


In  this  we  offer  a  low-priced  decorated  tea  set  of  56  pieces 
in  the  usual  assortment,  of  excellent  quality  for  the  price, 
which  is  only  $5.50.  Given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2; 
or  for  two  subscriptions  and  $2.50  additional. 


REMEMBER!  This  is  only  a  part  of  our  Premium  List.  More  will  appear  in  a  later  edition. 

anything  you  want  at  reduced  money  cost. 


We  can  supply 


PisrcUanmtsi 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


FREE.  Send  10  cents 
lor  trial  subscription 
to  a  lfi-page  monthly 
home  paper,  and  get 
four  novels  by  Geo. 
Ei iot,  Marion  Har- 
land,  &c ,  free 
Address  W.  PARKER.  Box  456.  Danvers.  Mass. 


If  yon  want  the  most  Won¬ 
derful,  Extraordinary, 
Simple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  of  part  ies  who  have  made 
a  business  of  building  Mills  for 
oi>er  25  years.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  information. 
75  SIZES  AND  KINDS  BUILT 
more  than  any  other  house  in 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Address, 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  ,V  Feed  Mill 
Co.,  Bntnvtn,  Illinois. 


FREE 

LANDS 


i 


Along  Great  Northern  Ry.  Line  in 
North Dakotaand Montana  Maps, 
&c  .  sent  by  F.  I.  Whitnky.  G  P.  & 
T.  A.,  G.  N.  Ry  ,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


\m»ir  c  .*■  01110  n  (  it  not  n 


in  the  South 
along  tne 
line  of  the 


good  heaTth^oo<rwat«r7^nujm?Umate.  good  markets 
tor  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  KOtiiVD  TRIP  LAN P-SEKKER»’ 

tickets  via  Ynt3  >[oMLk  A  tihlbUxlL- 

RnAJ);  from  any 

poTnTm  our  terrltory^^eryTov^ates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  HAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 


7R!T7^?Rerno!Tu^Ier  InformaHon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J,  N.  EBERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  VV.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &0.  R.  R..  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.. 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


BARN  FLOOR 

Horse  Power 


This  power  is  easily  folded  when  not  in 


:8Jf. 


ust  the  thing  every  farmer  wants 


JSC 


who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  N II I  I'  J l  A  POMEROY.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


W e  are  manufacturers  of  an  elegant  line  of 

Holler  Top  Desks;  The  Favorite  Com¬ 
bi  nation  Desk  and  Book  Case  ;  The 
“ Econo m  1/  Wall  Desk  adjustable  to 
the  wall  at  any  desired  hight  at  which 
to  sit  or  stand  ;  The  “  Elegant  Far  lor 
Cabinet,”  a  Desk  for  the  Ladies. 

Listen  to  what  the  Rev  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  aud  editor  of  the 
Christian  Union,  says:  It  seems  tome  the  biggest 
mul'um  in  the  smallest  parvo  I  have  ever  seen.  For 
convenience  in  packing  away  much  store  in  small 
space  it  competes  with  the  famous  bee  cells :  and  for 
convenience  of  getting  at  the  store  the  bee  cells  are 
no  where  in  comparison  It  makes  easy  observance 
of  the  motto,  "A  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place.”  If  any  words  of  mine  can  put  the 
desk  into  a  deskless  home,  X  shall  have  put  that  home 
under  obligation  to  me.  (Signed),  Lyman  Abbott. 


Work  in  office  furniture  and  fittings  solicited.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

CORTLAND  DESK  CO.,  LIMITED, 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


Made  only  by 

|AMES  PLOW  CO., 
Boston  and  Hew  York. 


CUTTER. 

and  Dry  Forage. 

Six  sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made  with  3 
drawing 
and  shear¬ 
ing  cut. 
mjwiBMiiA  Great 
jJL  saving 
“*— *  of  power 
and  increase 
of  capacity. 


Send  for  eircnlafs 
K|aad  catalogue. 


FREDERIC  E.  ward.  Produce  Commisskn  Mer¬ 
chant,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  instruction  for  shipping.  Consig  ments  solicited. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

send  iok  ^5*  maUHAR'S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATES? 

Ill  nitrated 
Catalogue. 


x  5 
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SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


TO  THE  DEAF. 

A  Per-on  cured  of  Deafness  and  noises  in  the  head 
of  31  years’  standing  by  a  Simple  Remedy,  will  send 
a  description  of  it  free  to  any  person  who  applies  to 
Nicholson,  177  MacDougal  Streec,  New  York. 


FOR  ORGHARDISTS 

AND  ANY  OTHERS  WHO  USE  LADDERS. 


The  MANAHAU  LADDER  HOOK 

is  a  convenient  device  to  be  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  lor  the  purpose  of  holding  it  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  roofs  of  buildings,  when  In  use 
for  picking  fruit,  pruning  trees,  etc.  It  combines 
strength  with  light  weight  and  small  cost,  and  being 
reversible  is  entirely  out  of  the  way  when  closed. 

Regular  Price,  !gl  per  Set  s  my  Price,  50 
cents  per  set  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  close  out  a  larger 
lot.  Address 

N.  E.  FELLOWS.  Box  4.  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


5 

TON  SCALES 

$60 

LBeam  Box  Tare  Beam, 

ALL  SIZES  fc  . 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  hook  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  H.Y. 


THE  SOUTH.— J.  T.  Patrick.  ofRaleigh,  N.f  . 

has  been  chosen  through  Southern  governors  to 
send  out  Information  to  those  wishing  to  invest  in 
the  South.  Write  him  enclosing  stamps. 


STALLIONS  »  ENGLISH  SHIRE. 

°  1  ■  CLYDESDALE  and 

PERCHERON  NORMAN. 

Why  buy  your  imported  aud 
registered  stsllions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address. 

DR.  VALERIUS&  CO., 

Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


STEVENS 

Rifles  and  Pistols. 


Bifies  for  Ladies , 

Boifs  and  Men 

in  various  calibres,  weights  and  styles. 
Used  by  experts,  professionals  and  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  most  accurate  rifles  made. 


STEVENS  PISTOLS, 

in  several  models, 
are  used  by  the  best 
living  pistol  shots. 

Their  acknowl¬ 
edged  superiority  makes  them  the 
chosen  arms  of  the  experts.  Light  and 
heavy,  plain  or  elaborately  finished, 
and  in  various  calibres. 


STEVENS  POCKET  RIFLES. 

The  most  compact 
rifle  made.  Will  shoot 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  at  various  dis¬ 
tances. 

These  arms  are  carried  by  Anglers,  Bicy¬ 
clists,  Hunters  and  Tourists. 


Send  for  a  catalogue  and  special  circular 
describing  the  latest  triumphs  in  modern 
firearms. 

Address 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  98. 


Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 


i 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World. 


senp^h  circulars, 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PECriT  POTATO  DIGGEK  00.,  HOCSICK  FALLS,  IT.  Y. 


Ui 
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IMPROVED  K  [  M  p  MANURE 


chief  merit  is  the 
distribution  of  manure . 


SPREADER 

While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mowing 
machine  cuts 
grass.  But  the 
pulverizing  and  even 
SEND  FOK  CIKCOLAR. 


KEMP&BURPEEMFG.CO.Syracus^N.Y, 


SAMPLE  FREE 

If  you  state  size  of  roof. 


Hen  House  or  Shed. 

for  lOO  Scj.  Feet. 

Complete  Koof. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  ROOFING 

For  Church,  Dwelling,  Factory,  Barn,  Silo  and  all  Out-buildings,  be  sure  and  order 

GENUINE  RUBBER  ROOFING. 


It  is  half  the  price  of  shingles,  iron  or  tin ;  any  one  can  apply  on  steep  or  flat  surface  or  over  old  shingles,  and  Is  durable,  flre-proof,  ornamental  and  water-proof. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  Book  Circular.  42  West  Broadway  N.  Y.  City. 
(Free  if  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


22  Gold  Medals 

Besides  Silver  Medals  and  First  Premiums  too 

numerous  to  mention,  have  been  awarded  the 

COOLEY  CREAMERS 

AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  Patented  Process  which  no  others  can  legally  use,  gives 

them  their  wonderful  superiority. 


The  Elevator 
Style  has  all  of  the 
labor-saving  de¬ 
vices,  coupled  with 
loose  cans. 

The  Cabinet 
Style  has  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  Skimming, 
viz.:  The  Draw-off 
and  the  S  u  rfa  c  e 
Skimmer.  Can  use 
either  or  both  as 
desired.  Both  methods 


The  Best  in  their  line. 


conceded 


Davis  Swing  Churn. 


FOB  FOWEll  OB  HAND. 

GREATEST  CONCUSSION. 

CHURNS  MOST  THOROUGHLY. 

CHURNS  EASIEST. 

Butter  always  comes  in  granular  form.  All  sizes  thoroughly 
aerate  the  cream.  Factory  sizes  have  four  aerating  tubes,  cover 
opening  two  feet  six  inches  square. 

Butter  Carriers,  Butter  Printers,  Butter  Workers,  Engines,  Boilers 
and  everything  used  in  Dairies,  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  FREE  to  all  applicants. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  GO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 


If  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 

O  O  3ST  TENTTS: 

FICTION: 

A  Singular  Woman  -  Bessie  Chandler  Man  Proposes,  -  -  Mary  Kyle  Dallas 

Between  Two  Continents,  II,  The  Day  the  Doll  Moved  in  (Children’s 

Julia  Schayer  Story,)  -  -  -  -  J.  F,  Cowan 

PRACTICAL  DRESS: 

Summer  Dressing.— Altering  Over.— Permanent  Advance  in  Ideas.— Women’s 

Fads  and  Fancies, . Jenny  June 

FLOWERS: 

Timely  Topics.— Beautiful  Magnolias.—  “  Polly wogs,”  -  -  Mary  Ferguson 


The  Needle  Worker,  -  Finma  C.  Monroe 
Asparagus  Culture,  -  Inez  Redding 
How  to  Make  Money  at  Home,  III., 

Mary  F.  Robinson 
What  to  do  While  Waiting  for  the  Doctor, 

Belle  V.  Chisholm 


Cheap  Plants. — More  About  Women  in 
Horticulture. —  Lilium  Auratum. —  Too 
Early  Fall  Planting,  George  R.  Knapp 
Summer  Fancy  Work, 

Emma  Moffett  Tyng 
The  Woman’s  Chat  Box, 

Agnes  C.  Stoddard 

POEMS: 

To  the  “Optimists,”  -  Clara  J.  Denton  TheStory  of  the  HawTree,  L.E  Chittenden 
Sowing  Seed,  -  -  Anna  R.  Henderson  Twilight,  -  Harriet  Fraucene  Crocker 

THE  KITCHEN: 

Dinners  for  Five  for  Fifty  Cents,  The  Proper  Care  of  Glassware, 

Eunice  Carew  Maria  Parloa 

Pickling,  ...  Eliza  R.  Parker 

Every  department  in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  The  Housewife  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 

50  Cents  a  Year. _  5  Cents  a  Copy. 

Special  Offer.— To  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  we  offer  it  on  trial 

4  MONTHS  FOR  ONLY  10  CENTS. 


THE  AUGUST  HOUSEWIFE  on  all  news-stands,  5  cents  a  copy. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  PERKINS  WIND-MILL ! 


si  w 

era  c*a 
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WITH  our  2:st  annual  au 
uoime^mentst  Fairs.  The 
record  of  the  PERKINS  still 
unbroken.  It  leads  all  other 
mills  where  durability  and 
power  are  required.  It  will  do 
Si  ORE  WORK  and  LAST 
LONGER  without  getting  out 
of  repair  than  any  other  mill 
made.  Thousands  can  testify 
to  the  shove,  send  for  catalogue  and  prices  if  your 
dealers  cannot,  furnish  the  PERKINS.  Have  no 
other.  Agents  wanted. 

PERKINS  WIND-MILL  AND  AX  GO., 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 


LEA  IJS  TIIEi>I  A  EE  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
in  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bantus 
hooked  with  closed 
i doors  while  horse  is 
j  operating  press. 
,  Bales  of  2110  lbs.  made 
Lin  three  minutes;  24 
ssold  and  iu  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
^.factory.  Operated 

_ easier  and  faster 

5sSf§g£*^.w5,than  any  other  horse 
.  “  ^  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendkicks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


U.S.  115 


<40 


gejj^jorlllu6trat«^atalogue^Wo^ 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 

AjJj^ower^jloaton. 


SPECIAL  OFFER,"?”' 


r 

j< 


a  No.  115  TT.  S. 
Two-horse  Steel  Mold- 
board  andS  eel  Beam  Plow  before  October  1, 1890,  aud 
~ou  will  save  $4.  (i.  Send  for  Circulars. 

OHN  W.  DUUGLASS,  57  Beekman  St ,  N.  Y.  City. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY. 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses  Graters, 

-  —levators.  Panics.,  etc.  Send  for  Oatalogna 

Boomer  A  Boicbart  Fren  Co.  118W.Water8t.  Syracuse, H.X 


We  will  Send  a  Sample 

Buggy,  Hoad  Cart 
OR  HARNESS 

to  one  oerson  at  each  post-olflco 
who  will  show  to  others  whom 
we  may  send  tosee  it.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy  if  they  can  see  for 
ihemselves,  therefore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  get  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  One  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have  a  not  her  We  guarantee  our  work 
„  .  to  be  tlrst-class  In  every  particular. 

Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  catalogues  to  select  from, 
and  get  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
our  bargains. 


UNION  WINE  GO,, 

Carriage  Dept.  No.  7, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

— T~1  ANTI-FRICTION. 

|  -  irU  I  1  j§T)  The  most  perfect 

{■  ■  Tjjfe/— r ~~]j  article  of  its  kind 

.Wft  ra  i  11  mRde-  Nomorebreak- 

W  age?  ease  of  move¬ 

'll  ,Ul  q(;YT  Lj  rnent and  satisfaction 
O  AC  !  V  \  guaranteed.  Lane’s 

Send  forCir-  ,./!  PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 

ctilar.  if  ]ij“i  *1  No  Wood  work. 
Manufaet’dby  '  Simple  and  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N..Y. 


Hold  by  Hard  wave  Healers  Generally. 


JONES'  SCALES 

The  best 

SOLD  BY  ALL 


BP^wgdns 


The  BEST  on  IV  lieels.  “Handy"  Wagons, 
Buggies.  Surreys.  Spindles.  Buckboards,  Con¬ 
cords.  Phietons,  Cabriolets.  Two  Wheelers.  Road 
Carts  etc.  5%-pase  catalogue  and  circular,’’  lion’ 
to  purc/iast :  direct  from  the  manufacturers,"  FHJiJO, 

SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 

14  Warren  8t-»  New  York. 
t>6  A  08  Sudbury  St,  Bouton. 


BRADLEY & CO, 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2i  1 9.  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  6,  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


CHARLES  S.  RICE. 

NEW  YORK  FARMING  50  YEARS  AGO. 

OR  a  number  of  years  past  our  readers  have,  from 
time  to  time,  read  articles  signed  “C.  S.  Rice.” 
These  were  evidently  written  by  a  practical  and 
earnest  man  who  gave  facts  from  his  own  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  Quite  a  large  number  of  our  friends  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  what  Mr.  Rice  looks  like.  After  consider¬ 
able  urging  on  our  part,  the  desired  photograph,  shown  at 
Figure  237,  was  obtained,  with  the  following  note  : 

“  Yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  The  Rural,  and  to  the 
judgment  of  several  of  my  friends,  I  send  my  picture. 
That  it  is  no  better  looking  is  no  fault  of  the  artist.  I  hope 
The  Rural  will  be  able  to  obtain  pictures  of  many  of  its 
contributors  for  publication.  The  names  of  many  of  them 
are  as  familiar  to  me  as  those  of  my  own  family,  and  I 
should  highly  prize  a  sight  of  their  faces.  I  see  no  im¬ 
propriety  in  such  publication  so  long  as  it  is  not 
sought  by  the  subjects.  I  send  some  account  of 
the  farm  and  early  farm-life,  labor,  implements, 
etc.,  that  will,  I  think,  interest  readers  of  the 
paper  as  much  as  anything  that  I  could  prepare 
to  accompany  the  picture.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  therefore  omits  the  usual  bio 
graphical  sketch  and  prints  the  following  reflec¬ 
tions  on  New  Yrork  agriculture  : 

“  The  farm  on  which  I  live  was  taken  by  my 
grandfather  from  the  unbroken  Black  River 
wilderness  85  years  ago.  The  house  in  which  I 
reside  and  in  which  I  was  born  was  built  by  my 
father  about  75  years  ago.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  although  not  a  modern  house,  is  still  a  com¬ 
fortable  family  residence.  Representatives  of 
three  generations  have  usually  been  sheltered 
under  its  roof  at  the  same  time.  At  an  early  day 
the  products  sold  from  the  farm  were  potash, 
wheat,  corn,  pork  and  wool.  Some  of  these  were 
delivered  in  Albany,  nearly  150  miles  distant, 
that  being  the  principal  market  at  that  time. 

Father  often  made  the  trip  with  his  own  team 
and  wagon.  In  my  boyhood  a  flock  of  sheep  was 
kept  on  the  farm.  Father  owned  a  carding  mill 
where  he  carded  his  own  wool  and  also  that 
grown  throughout  a  large  region  of  surrounding 
country.  There  was  very  little  money  in  circula- 
tion  and  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  were  taken  in 
payment.  Mother  spun  the  wool  on  a  machine 
that  would  form  10  threads  at  a  time.  She  also 
wove  the  yarn  into  cloth.  The  cloth  was  colored 
and  dressed  at  a  mill  owned  by  a  neighbor. 

Hired  men  were  expected  to  take  flannel  and 
“fulled  cloth”  in  part-payment  for  labor.  My 
first  experience  in  farm  work  was  in  riding  a 
horse  to  plow  out  corn.  It  was  before  the  advent 
of  cultivators.  About  that  time,  however,  father 
got  a  blacksmith  to  hammer  out  some  cultivator 
teeth.  They  were  of  iron  faced  with  steel,  and 
were  shaped  much  like  the  cultivator  teeth  of  a 
later  day.  Plows  were  made  at  a  foundry  not 
far  off;  but  there  were  no  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  designed  for  use  with  horse  power,  on  sale 
in  Northern  New  York.  The  great  busiuess  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  such  implements  has 
grown  up  since  that  day.  A  home-made  horse- 
rake  was  first  used  on  the  farm  in  1834.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  hard-wood  scantling  three  by  four 
inches  in  size  and  eight  feet  long  with  teeth  on 
one  side.  Long  rope  traces  were  used  and  when  the  wind¬ 
row  was  reached  the  horse  was  stopped,  the  rake  was 
turned  forward  and  lifted  above  the  hay  and  then  placed 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  row  ready  for  work  again. 
It  was  a  wonderful  labor-saviug  machine.  A  few  years 
later  came  the  revolving  wooden  rake  which  was  in  use 
for  a  long  time. 

Until  1837,  the  grain  was  pounded  out  with  a  flail  or 
trodden  out  with  horses  on  the  barn  floor.  The  first 
thrashing  machine  used  in  the  county  was  bought  by  a 
company  of  farmers  and  father  was  part  owner.  It  had 
neither  separator  nor  cleaner.  Two  or  three  men  by  raking 
and  kicking  the  straw  separated  it  from  the  grain  which 
was  afterwards  cleaned  with  a  fanning  mill.  The  first  steel 
springs  tor  light  wagons  aud  carriages  were  used  about 
this  time,  having  been  first  introduced  in  1830.  From  1840 
to  1852,  I,  with  two  or  three  other  hands,  cut  more  than 
100  acres  of  grass  each  year,  using  the  hand  scythe.  An 
acre  a  day  for  each  hand  to  cut,  cure,  rake  aud  store  in  the 


barn  was  the  rule.  The  Ketchem  mowing  machine  bought 
in  1852,  was  the  second  machine  brought  into  our  town. 
It  would  weigh  700  or  800  pounds,  had  no  hinge  or  joint  at 
the  head  of  the  cut-bar,  no  lever  for  raising  the  bar  and 
no  way  of  throwing  it  out  of  gear.  A  team  had  to  walk 
very  fast  or  the  machine  would  clog.  My  team  often  cut 
10  acres  in  a  day  with  it,  doing  better  work  than  the  aver¬ 
age  hand  mowing.  It  was  truly  a  horse-killing  device. 
The  horse-fork  for  unloading  was  first  used  in  my  barn  in 
1858,  and  the  hay  loader  was  purchased  in  1874.  Formerly 
I  loaded  and  pitched  off  about  100  tons  of  hay  in  a  season 
with  my  own  hands.  The  horse-fork  and  the  hay  loader 
have  saved  a  large  amount  of  hard  hand  labor. 

My  age  is  not  great,  but  I  have  witnessed  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  dairy  business  to  its  present  large  dimen¬ 
sions.  In  1836  the  first  cheeses  for  sale  were  made  on  the 
farm.  No  bandages  were  used,  and  they  were  of  all  sizes 


and  of  varied  thickness.  They  were  delivered  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  without  casks  or  boxes.  Soon  afterwards  casks 
were  used  that  would  hold  six  or  seven  cheeses  each.  A 
regular  market  was  soon  established  and  the  cheeses  were 
delivered  at  Rome,  42  miles  away.  The  price  obtained  in 
the  fall  of  1S42  was  84.62,'a  per  100  pounds  delivered  in  Rome 
by  wagon  over  a  road  on  which  the  mud  was  ofteu  a  foot 
deep.  The  farm  cultivated  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
130  acres.  It  is  made  up  of  low,  flat  land  with  a  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  dry  kuolls,  sand  hills  and  limestone  ridges.  Consider¬ 
able  under-draining  has  been  done  aud  more  is  needed  in  a 
wet  spring  like  the  last.  Mixed  farming  is  practiced. 
Sales  are  made  of  butter,  calves,  heifers  and  cows  for  milk, 
beef,  pigs,  pork,  colts,  potatoes,  honey  and  sometimes  hay. 
The  amount  of  sales  varies  from  82,000  to  §2,600  in  a  year. 
The  best  paying  products  have  been  young  pigs,  potatoes 
and  honey.  An  abuudaut  supply  of  apples,  currants,  goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  strawberries  is  raised  on  the  farm. 

The  only  paper  taken  by  my  father  in  my  boyhood  was 


the  Christian  Advocate.  It  is  still  the  paper  of  the  family. 
For  about  40  years  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  its 
worthy  companion  and  the  Albany  Cultivator  for  a  some¬ 
what  longer  period.  In  my  case  the  habit  of  reading  was 
formed  when  quite  young.  A  share  in  the  town  library 
was  purchased  and  books  were  bought  and  borrowed.  At 
the  age  of  12  years  I  thought  that  if  I  could  have  a  news¬ 
paper  to  read  every  day  in  the  week  I  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  condition  in  life.  Now  the  daily  paper, 
a  large  number  of  weeklies  and  plenty  of  other  reading 
matter  are  always  at  hand. 

The  intelligent  boy  who  signs  the  total-abstinence  pledge 
and  cultivates  a  taste  for  reading  of  the  right  kind  until  it 
is  a  fixed  habit,  if  he  has  fairly  honest  blood  in  his  veins, 
is  well  fortified  against  saloon  temptation  and  its  attendant 
curse  of  intemperance.  The  Rural  New-  Yorker  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  not  only  as  the  leading  agricultural  paper  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  pure  moral  influence 
that  it  exerts  in  all  home  circles  where  it  is 
read.  May  its  success  be  commensurate  with 
its  merits  !  ” 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  DRAINAGE. 

In  this  section  we  have  had  an  unusually  wet 
time  and  there  has  been  no  season  for  a  number 
of  years,  when  both  my  surface  and  underdrains 
have  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  me.  In  fact, 
upon  much  of  my  land  there  would  have  been  no 
crops  worth  naming  without  them.  When  wife 
and  I  go  out  riding,  or  go  on  a  journey,  I  am 
often  surprised  to  see  land  that  I  know  at  a 
glance  is  capable  of  producing  large  crops,  which 
does  not  pay  for  cultivating,  simply  from  lack  of 
drainage.  Now,  my  brother  cultivators,  do  not 
get  frightened  and  think  I  am  trying  to  drive 
you  into  bankruptcy,  because  I  advise  you  to 
spend  some  money  upon  your  land,  even  if  we 
have  hard  times  upon  the  farm.  This  is  a  time 
when  poor  crops  will  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
pay.  Which  will  you  do  :  keep  along  in  the  old 
way  and  continue  to  harvest  very  indifferent,  if 
not  very  poor  crops  that  leave  no  profit,  and  only 
small  pay  for  your  labor,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  but  very  little  money  for  spending  upon 
either  the  good  wife,  yourself  or  the  children 
whom  you  both  love  so  well,  or  will  you  go  for¬ 
ward  and  make  such  improvements  as  will 
enable  you  to  care  for  the  faithful  wife  as  she 
deserves,  and  give  to  your  children  the  advantages 
of  education  and  culture,  that  in  this  land  of 
books,  papers,  and  free  schools  are  their  birth¬ 
right  ? 

How  can  you  so  increase  the  income  ?  I  can 
pick  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farms, 
both  East  and  West,  upon  which  the  incomes 
might  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  a  good  system  of 
drainage.  What  kind  of  land  needs  draining  ? 
First,  all  lands  on  which  water  stands  for  any 
length  of  time,  either  in  summer  or  winter; 
second,  all  flat  lands  unless  the  soil  is  very  light 
and  sandy;  third,  all  wet  and  springy  lands; 
fourth,  all  heavy  clay  soils  which  are  most  bene¬ 
fited  by  draining,  unless  they  are  very  rolling. 

J  I  am  not  making  these  statements  by  guess. 
They  are  the  results  of  many  years’  observation 
at  my  father’s  place  with  my  own  added  experi¬ 
ence  aud  observations  for  many  years  past.  My 
father  put  in  (as  I  firmly  believe)  the  first  underdrains  used 
in  the  United  States.  It  was,  I  think,  in  1827  or  182S. 
He  had  never  seen  one,  and  knew  nothing  about  them  ex¬ 
cept  what  he  had  read  of  their  value  in  some  portions  of 
the  British  Islands.  There  were  no  tiles  in  this  country 
at  that  time,  and  his  drains  were  filled  with  small  stones 
gathered  on  the  farm  and  thrown  in  loosely  to  the  depth 
of  nearly  or  quite  two  feet ;  they  were  then  filled  up  with 
earth  and  sodded  over.  His  effort  was  a  splendid  success 
from  the  first.  It  converted  a  disagreeable  quagmire  and 
nuisance  into  a  valuable  piece  of  land.  Father  is  dead, 
but  his  work  remains  and  is  as  good  to  day  as  when  he 
finished  it  more  than  60  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  better 
land  upon  that  valuable  farm  than  those  acres  thus  im¬ 
proved. 

My  own  personal  experience  upon  my  own  land  for 
many  years  past  is  no  less  convincing.  Upon  my  40-acie 
garden  there  are  a  number  of  miles  of  underdrains,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  means  of  thorough  surface  drainage.  I  am  a 
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firm  believer  in  the  practicability  of  improving  land,  and 
doing  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  pay  for  its  own  im¬ 
provements.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  go  ahead  and  spend 
money  upon  my  own  land  wherever  I  believed  the  increased 
yield  of  crops  would  pay,  even  though  I  had  to  borrow  the 
money  to  do  it.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  drain 
tiles,  water-pipes  for  artificial  watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  immense  compost  heaps  are  buried  beneath  those 
acres.  They  have  all  paid  handsomely,  hut  none  better 
than  the  drain  tile.  In  fact  I  believe  that  the  extra  crops 
I  have  already  harvested  and  shall  harvest  during  the  rest 
of  the  season,  will  pay  for  every  rod  of  these  miles  of  tile 
that  are  running  in  all  directions  through  those  40  acres. 
Good  underdrains  are  profitable !  The  next  question  is, 
how  shall'they  be  made  ?  In  my  next  article  I  shall  try  to 
make  this  matter  so  plain  that  all  can  readily  understand, 
and  put  it  into  practice  if  their  farms  are  so  situated  as  to 
be  beueflted  by  such  an  improvement.  J.  M.  SMITH. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


A  TERATOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

Abnormal  growths  of  plants  are  always  interesting  and 
often  instructive,  as  showing  for  example  that  every  part 
of  a  plant  is  of  the  nature  of  a  leaf — the  pistils,  stamens 
and  even  the  fruit.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  green  foli- 
aceous  shoots  grow  out  of  clover  and  rose  flowers  or  from 
the  calyx  of  pears  or  other  fruits.  The  flowers  of  the  corn- 
plant  are  particularly  prone  to  developing  monstrosities 
of  this  kind.  We  not  infrequently  see  ears  that  terminate 
in  male  blossoms  (tassels),  female  blossoms  upon  the 
tassel.  An  illustration  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several 
years  ago  showing  two  distinct  ears  of  corn  connected  by  a 
tassel  instead  of  a  cob  or  rachis.  A  peculiar  instance  of  this 
kind  of  metamorphosis  is  shown  at  Fig.  238,  drawn  from 
the  original  sent  to  this  office  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
It  occurred  on  a  plant  of  Crosby  sweet  corn.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  silks  and  tassels  are  mingled  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner.  Below  are  kernels  of  the  usual  size.  A  little 
above  will  be  seen  parts  of  tassels  (male  flowers)  support¬ 
ing  four  little  ears,  while  still  above  are  tassels,  silks  and 
embryo  ears  intermingled. 


NOTES  ON  ENSILAGE. 

A  Review  of  Wisconsin  Experiences. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  first  silo  was  built  at  this 
station,  and  during  that  time  we  have  had  a  varied  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  new  method  of  food  preservation.  Some 
seasons  we  have  had  as  many  as  seven  pits,  each  different 
from  the  others  either  in  the  material  used  or  in  the  manner 
of  filling.  We  have  stored  silage  in  the  ground,  in  a  large 
stone  silo,  and  in  smaller  silos  made  of  wood.  Clover, 
fresh  from  the  mower,  kept  nicely  stored  in  an  underground 
pit,  made  good  feed,  but  the  method  is  not  at  all  practical 
in  this  cold  Northwest.  Our  stone  silo  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  having  been  made  of  a  porous  sandstone  which 
transmitted  the  heat  from  the  warm  silage  and  let  in 
so  much  air  that  each  year  about  a  foot  of  the  silage  next 
to  the  walls  all  round  was  spoiled.  If  stone  is  used  for 
silo  building,  it  should  be  of  the  least  porous  kind.  Pits 
made  of  wood  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory.  For 
these  we  have  used  the  large  bay  of  the  barn.  Painting 
the  walls  with  asphaltum  paint  seems  very  satisfactory. 

For  drawing  corn  to  the  silo  we  prefer  a  truck  wagon, 
long  coupled,  with  a  platform  built  low  between  the  wheels, 
resting  on  4-by  6  inch  timbers  running  from  the  bolster  of 
the  front  trucks  to  beneath  the  axle  of  the  rear  wheels.  At 
one  time  I  was  a  strong  advocate  of  allowing  silage  corn  to 
wilt  before  putting  it  into  the  silo,  being  led  to  the  opinion 
by  some  superior  silage  made  by  accident  in  one  of  our 
pits.  Further  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  let 
the  corn  wilt  when  green  and  immature,  thereby  ridding  it 
of  superfluous  water,  which  is  of  no  value  while  it  makes 
the  silage  sour.  Where  corn  is  properly  matured  there  is 
no  need  of  allowing  it  to  wilt.  The  right  stage  for  cutting 
seems  to  be  when  the  lower  leaves  are  drying  up,  and  the 
upper  leaves  and  stalks  have  turned  that  rich  yellow  green 
which  indicates  that  the  work  of  the  roots  is  over,  and  that 
only  the  moving  of  the  nutriment  of  the  stalk  into  the 
grain  is  yet  to  be  done.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  corn  for  shocking  very  early,  will  find  the  same 
stage  of  ripeness  satisfactory  for  silo  filling.  As  to  length 
of  cuts,  I  think  there  is  room  for  some  experimental  work 
of  great  value.  Where  the  fodder  is  cut  very  fine,  the  work 
is  slow,  laborious  and  expensive,  and  each  cut  exposes  so 
much  more  fresh  surface  to  decay.  Experience  has  shown 
that  corn  does  not  need  to  be  cut  at  all  in  order  to  keep 
well.  We  need  to  cut, therefore,  only  to  get  the  corn  into 
the  silo  more  easily  and  compactly.  With  a  good  cutting 
machine  and  carrier,  if  we  make  long  cuts,  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  loss  in  running  all  the  fodder  through  the  machine, 
and  elevating  it  by  means  of  the  carrier.  I  hope  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  will  experiment  with  cuts  of  different 
lengths,  and  report  the  results  next  year.  It  will  certainly 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  securing  the  crop,  if 
fodder  need  not  be  cut  shorter  than  from  four  to  six  inches. 
The  preponderance  of  testimony  is  in  favor  of  carefully 
packing  about  the  walls.  We  avoid  the  sharp  corners  of  the 
silo  by  setting  up  a  wide  board  in  each  corner,  beveling  its 
edges  so  as  to  fit  closely.  In  the  early  history  we  used  im¬ 
mense  weights  on  top  of  the  silage;  then  we  went  to  the  other 
extreme  and  used  no  weights;  now  we  are  going  to  try  mod¬ 
erate  weighting.  It  seems  advisable,  after  having  carefully 
tramped  close  to  the  walls,  to  put  a  few  boards  around  the 
outside  close  to  them,  and  place  some  weights  on  these,  as 
the  silage  drags  badly  next  to  them.  As  to  covering, 
marsh  grass,  some  dry  weeds,  or  any  refuse  material  of 
this  nature  is  better  than  to  waste  better  feed  in  the  shape 
of  the  silage  itself.  Analysis  at  this  station  showed  that 
silage  very  near  the  top  of  the  pit  had  lost  a  large  part  of 
its  nutriment.  Our  ideas  have  also  changed  much  in  re¬ 
gard  to  filling  the  silo.  At  one  time  it  was  explained  that 


we  killed  the  germs  of  fermentation  by  allowing  a  filling 
of  three  or  four  feet  to  heat  up  before  the  next  was  added. 
This  notion  is  pretty  well  exploded.  At  this  station  we 
filled  one  pit  14  feet  deep  and  covered  it  the  same  day. 
A  second  pit  was  filled,  about  three  feet  each  alternate 
day,  with  similar  material.  The  first  showed  the  best 
silage. 

I  am  still  a  strong  advocate  of  clover  silage,  having  stood 
practically  alone  among  the  station  workers  in  advocacy 
of  that  crop  for  this  purpose.  Some  farmers  have  failed  to 
keep  clover  properly.  I  feel  confident  that  the  mistake 
has  been  through  putting  the  clover  in  while  too  green  and 
full  of  water.  Clover  somewhat  overripe,  placed  in  the 
pit  by  us,  has  come  out  so  bright  that  most  of  the  blossom 
heads  still  retained  their  original  bright  color,  and  the  sil¬ 
age  had  an  agreeable  odor  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  stock. 
Second-crop  clover  has  always  made  at  least  fair  silage 
with  us,  probably  because  there  is  less  water  in  it  than  in 
the  first  crop;  it,  too,  should  get  well  toward  maturity  be¬ 
fore  it  is  pitted.  Our  farmers  generally  are  very  much 
pleased  with  this  method  of  food  preservation,  and  since 
they  do  not  take  readily  to  root  growing,  silage  seems  the 


ABNORMAL  GROWTH  OF  CORN  PLANT. 

Fig.  238. 

best  substitute  for  that  crop,  furnishing  a  succulent  food 
which  Is  extremely  palatable  to  all  kinds  of  stock  during 
our  long,  severe  winters.  w.  A.  HENRY. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Nine  Years’  Experience  With  a  Massachusetts 

Silo. 

Nine  years  ago  I  put  up  a  new  set  of  farm  buildings  and 
fitted  the  cattle  barn  with  nine  silos  12x16  feet  and  20  feet 
deep.  All  were  on  a  level  with  the  barn  floor,  with  doors 
to  open  at  the  level.  They  were  built  in  a  side-hill  so  that 
I  could  fill  them  on  a  level  from  the  top.  Two  nine-foot 
screws  with  aprons  like  so  many  letter-presses  were  at¬ 
tached  to  each  silo,  and  150  pounds  of  stones  to  the  square 
foot  were  loaded  on  each  apron  to  remain  there.  When  I 
built  them  I  had  not  seen  a  silo,  or  a  man  who  owned  one. 
Were  I  to  build  them  now  the  only  alteration  I  would 
make  would  be  to  sink  the  bottoms  six  feet  below  the  feed¬ 
ing  floors,  and  build  the  walls  of  masonry  up  to  the  floors. 
In  the  present  silos  the  juices  at  the  bottom  work  out 
about  the  doors  and  a  silo  should  be  so  built  that  they 
could  not  do  so,  and  in  one  the  bottom  of  which  would  be 
six  feet  below  the  feeding  floor  nearly  all  of  them  would 
be  saved. 

While  these  silos  were  being  built  and  when  finished, 
they  were  privately  and  publicly  condemned  by  all  the 


farming  community  as  a  certain  failure.  Forage  crops, 
they  maintained,  could  not  be  successfully  stored  in  that 
way  for  the  use  of  the  dairy.  Merchants,  manufacturers 
and  bankers  joined  the  farmers  in  a  loud  chorus  condemn¬ 
ing  the  whole  thing.  Everything  that  was  put  in  there 
would  rot,  and  be  unfit  for  food  for  animals.  But,  noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  I  went  into  it  to  see  it  through.  In  the  fall 
I  sowed  a  field  with  rye,  and  about  June  10  next,  took  off 
a  crop  of  eight  tons  to  the  acre  and  cut  65  tons  of  it  into 
one  silo.  I  then  put  in  the  plow  and  had  the  land  all 
planted  to  Southern  dent  corn  before  June  20.  Of  this  I 
took  off  17  tons  to  the  acre,  cut  it  with  a  large-sized  Ross 
cutter  into  half-inch  pieces,  and  two  men  trod  and  leveled 
it  in  each  silo.  It  took  two  days  to  fill  each  with  75  tons 
of  corn.  I  then  let  down  the  cover,  with  the  weighting  as 
above.  This  was  about  September  10.  With  some 
anxiety  I  waited  just  five  weeks  for  it  to  season,  and  then 
opened  one  of  the  eight  silos  filled.  To  my  great  surprise, 
out  of  70  head  of  cattle  only  one  rejected  the  silage. 

I  have  continued  to  practice  ensilage  every  year  since 
until  I  have  raised  and  fed  3,500  tons  of  it  to  my  cattle,  the 
product  of  which  has  been  made  into  butter  which  has 
been  sold  in  the  home  market  at  an  average  price  of  36.3 
cents  per  pound  during  the  whole  eight  years.  For  five 
long  years  after  I  started,  it  seemed  as  if  every  man  who 
looked  at  me  said,  “  Lunatic  I  ”  But,  with  a  strong  faith  in 
the  enterprise  I  have  made  it  a  grand  success.  Of  course, 
the  tone  of  the  whole  community  has  changed,  and  every 
thing  is  all  right  now.  “Sick  cattle,”  “sour  milk,” 
“  sour  cream,”  “  sour  butter,”  “  sauer  kraut,”  have  all 
passed  away.  Brightside  Farm  is  an  acknowledged 
success.  Other  farmers  who  once  condemned  now  praise. 
After  having  visited  thrice  and  again  and  watched  every¬ 
thing  about  the  operation,  and  seen  the  results,  they  have 
settled  down  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and 
wish  they  had  a  silo.  Many  have  built  some,  and  all  who 
have  are  pleased  with  them. 

Corn  can  be  easily  raised  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val¬ 
ley,  and  it  is  now  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  of  all 
kinds  of  forage  silage  is  the  cheapest  and  best  feed.  For 
milk  and  butter  nothing  equals  it,  and  nothing  will  bring 
up  worn-out  lands  so  quickly  or  so  cheaply  as  the  practice 
of  ensilage,  as  silage  is  a  luxurious  feed  which  can  be  fed 
successfully  to  all  dairy  stock,  and  these  make  manure  to 
enrich  the  farm.  Seventy-five  dollars  will  build  a  silo 
with  a  capacity  of  50  tons,  and  50  tons  of  silage  in  the 
dairy  are  equal  to  20  tons  of  Timothy  hay  for  milk  and 
butter.  I  have  tried  clover,  Hungarian  Grass,  rye,  and 
other  crops  ;  but,  in  view  of  its  large  yield  per  acre,  I  find 
corn  the  best  crop  for  the  silo.  Rye  Is  much  more  likely  to 
heat  while  being  fed  out,  because  it  is  more  porous— not  so 
full  of  juice— and  consequently  it  is  more  difficult  to  press 
the  air  out  of  it.  It  is  better  to  use  the  rye  crop  right  from 
the  field  for  soiling  in  the  early  spring,  than  to  silo  it. 
Hungarian,  thoroughly  packed,  will  be  quite  acid.  Clover 
makes  a  beautiful  feed  from  the  silo,  but  must  be  put  in 
with  no  rain  on  it,  and  be  cut  when  the  blossoms  are  two- 
thirds  dead,  or  when  quite  ripe.  Cut  in  this  way,  and  well 
weighted,  it  is  a  choice  feed.  Indeed,  it  makes  the  very 
best  silage— the  most  complete  food  in  itself  that  can  be 
had. 

In  some  instances  I  have  tried  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  silage  by  salting  it.  I  have  used  two  quarts  to  the  ton, 
but  could  not  see  that  it  made  any  improvement,  or  that 
cattle  ate  the  silage  with  better  relish.  I  keep  rock  salt 
within  reach  of  all  my  cows  at  all  times,  and  believe  it 
better  to  allow  the  animals  to  eat  salt  when  they  choose, 
rather  than  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  Salt  is  a  poison,  and 
it  is  possible  to  get  too  much  into  the  feed.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  salts  heavily  to  induce  his  cows  to  drink  more  water, 
believing  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  drank 
will  make  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk ;  but  this  is  at 
least  questionable.  Any  farmer  with,  say,  six  cows,  can 
cut  and  dry  corn-fodder  and  get  along  without  a  silo  ;  but 
a  farm  with  12  cows  and  upwards,  in  a  region  where  corn 
will  grow,  needs  a  silo.  A  silo  means  more  cows ;  more 
cows  mean  more  manure,  and  that  means  better  crops,  and 
better  crops  mean  increased  profit.  I  have  a  herd  of  130 
head,  mostly  grade  Jerseys,  with  some  thoroughbreds,  and 
they  are  fed  largely  on  silage,  hayed  oats  cut  in  the  milk, 
and  corn-fodder,  hay  being  of  the  least  account  for  their 
feed.  I  would  rather  have  2)4  tons  of  silage,  or  one  ton  of 
the  hayed  oats  and  corn-fodder,  than  the  best  ton  of  Timo¬ 
thy  hay  ever  grown.  It  would  be  better  for  every  farmer 
to  sell  all  his  Timothy  for  a  money  crop.  Whatever  hay  is 
fed  to  a  dairy  should  be  as  much  as  possible  of  clover. 

Holyoke,  Mass.  w.  u.  wilkinson. 


FALL  CARE  OF  MEADOWS. 

The  last  crop  of  hay  in  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
largest  ever  harvested.  Whether  this  means  that  a  large 
amount  of  plant  food  will  be  sold  off  the  farms  and  the 
meadows  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  is  the  question. 
The  future  productiveness  of  these  meadows  will  depend 
greatly  upon  their  treatment  this  fall.  In  preserving  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  roots  of  grass  the  strict  rule 
must  be  observed  of  never  allowing  any  of  it  to  ripen 
seed.  Its  natural  end  has  been  accomplished  when  it  has 
ripened  its  seed  and  scattered  it  to  the  wiuds.  In  clover 
fields  I  prefer  to  cut  the  second  growth  with  the  mowing 
machine,  but  in  Timothy  fields  sheep  answer  a  very  good 
purpose  if  not  allowed  to  pasture  too  closely.  Last  year  it 
was  not  convenient  to  pasture  one  field  of  Timothy,  so  the 
grass  was  allowed  to  head  and  as  soon  as  the  first  blossom 
appeared  it  was  mown.  This  year  that  field  will  yield 
nearly  three  tons  per  acre,  and  this  will  be  the  fourth 
season  it  has  been  mown.  All  the  seeding  after  wheat  and 
rye  should  be  mown,  if  not  for  hay,  to  thicken  up  the 
bottom  and  kill  such  weeds  as  thistles,  rag-weed,  etc. 
Two  fields  of  mine  last  year  yielded  about  one  ton  per 
acre  after  wheat  and  rye ;  this  year  they  have  produced 
about  2>.j  tons  per  acre  at  the  early  cutting,  and  are  nearly 
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ready — August  9 — to  be  cut  again.  On  all  thin  parts  of 
the  meadow  a  good  coating  of  barn-yard  manure  will  help 
to  insure  a  good  crop  next  season.  I  believe  that  manure 
pays  fully  as  well  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows  as  it  does 
for  wheat  or  rye.  The  farmer  is  very  foolish  who  allows 
a  single  load  of  manure  to  remain  in  his  yard  when  he  can 
apply  it  on  his  grass  land  and  receive  his  pay  the  next 
season  in  good  merchantable  hay.  Even  coarse  straw  will 
help  wonderfully  to  protect  the  roots  of  the  grass  during 
the  winter,  if  scattered  evenly.  This  litter  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  during  the  winter  but  acts  as  a  mulch  during  dry 
spells  in  the  spring.  Such  treatment  of  the  meadows 
needs  only  to  be  practiced  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

CHARLES  CHAPMAN. 


SOME  OF  THE  RESULTS— FAILURES  AND  SUC¬ 
CESSES— OF  CROSSING  PLANTS  DURING 
THE  PAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 

(Mr.  Carman’s  address  before  the  Society  of  American  Florists.) 

( Concluded .) 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  planted  62  different  kinds  of  potatoes 
each  in  a  row  65  feet  long,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  them. 
Diligent  search  during  the  blooming  period  failed  to  reveal 
to  me  a  single  grain  of  pollen. 

In  1874  we  began  crossing  pelargoniums.  The  best 
varieties  of  that  day  were  secured  and  our  house  was  filled 
with  them.  Each  was  labeled  with  a  parchment  tag  and 
they  were  numbered  progressively  from  1  to  500  or  more.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  keep  the  record  of  parentage  since 
the  number  of  the  pollen  plant  was  placed  over  that  of  the 
mother,  making  a  proper  or  improper  fraction  in  form,  as 
the  case  might  be.  I  worked  at  this  two  years  during  the 
plants’  winter  and  eajly  spring  season  of  bloom.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  2,000  cross-bred  seedlings,  beautiful,  symmetrical 
plants,  as  seedling  pelargoniums  always  are.  I  had  as¬ 
sumed  in  my  inexperience  that  such  painstaking,  thorough 
work  would  insure  astounding  results.  Already  with  de¬ 
light  had  we  thought  of  respected  friends  whose  names  we 
would  give  to  the  best  of  these  wonderful  seedlings.  Our 
friends  were  spared  the  formality  of  thanking  us  for  such 
honors,  however.  The  wonderful  productions— such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  dreamed  of— were  not 
among  them.  The  whole  lot  were  given  away  to 
those  who  cared  to  take  them.  Had  we  known 
as  much  then  as  we  know  now  quite  a  large 
number  would  have  been  saved,  for  there  were 
many  queer,  many  charming  seedlings  among 
them.  I  endeavored  to  cross  the  true  pelargo¬ 
niums  upon  the  true  geraniums,  using  G.  san- 
guineum  as  the  mother.  We  were  delighted  as 
we  watched  the  formation  of  eight  seeds,  sad¬ 
dened  when  we  found  there  was  nothing  in 
them,  mere  shells  without  embryos.  I  tried  the 
potato  on  the  tomato  and  failed.  The  Alkekengi 
or  Strawberry  Tomato  upon  the  potato  produced 
one  seed-ball  and  four  plants.  These  plants  re¬ 
sembled  potatoes  in  all  ways  save  two:  they 
never  blossomed,  and  in  the  fall  when  the  crop 
was  harvested  not  one  tuber,  large  or  small, 
was  found  upon  the  underground  stems. 

Another  interesting  experience,  though  another 
failure,  was  with  petunias.  From  abroad  and  at 
home  we  secured  the  best  seeds  procurable, 
selecting  a  large  per  cent,  of  green-margined 
strains.  The  best  of  these  we  crossed,  which 
gave  us  the  next  year  flowers  which  measured 
over  seven  inches  in  diameter.  The  corollas  were 
deeply  wrinkled  and  the  green  margins  very 
wide.  These  were  again  crossed,  though  few 
seeds  resulted.  We  watched  over  the  several  plants  with 
a  tender  care  full  of  hope,  to  see,  instead  of  flowers 
even  larger  than  those  of  the  year  before,  merely 
rosettes  of  green  leaves  without  the  rudiments  of  stamens 
or  pistils.  In  this  result  there  may  be  something  homolo¬ 
gous  to  the  green  rose,  green  apple  blossoms,  etc.  A  cross 
of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus  Syriacus)  upon  Hibiscus 
moscheutos— the  Swamp  Rose  Mallow— gave  us  many  seed¬ 
lings  which  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  the 
pollen  parent. 

We  worked  for  five  or  six  seasons  to  improve  the  edible 
pea  by  crossing.  The  pea  is  self  fertilizing  and  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  corolla  as  soon  as  it  appears  above 
the  calyx  and  remove  the  anthers— nine  in  one  bundle  and 
one  separate.  Our  first  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  cross¬ 
breeds.  They  varied  indefinitely  from  year  to  year.  Our 
next  difficulty  was  that  the  pea-weevil  was  so  abundant 
that  the  cross  breeds  failed  to  germinate,  or  made  a  feeble 
growth.  For  14  years  I  have  endeavored  to  change  the  old 
Tennessee  white  dent  corn  (reintroduced  as  Blount’s)  to 
one  that  would  give  twice  as  many  ears  to  the  stalk.  The 
endeavor  is  still  going  on  with  little  or  no  progress  thus  far. 
We  have  endeavored  to  cross  the  weigela  (Diervilla)  and 
honeysuckle  (Lonieera),  the  bush  and  vine  honeysuckles, 
the  Mock  Orange  (Pniladelphus)  and  the  deutzia,  the 
smooth  and  prick ly-fruited  horse-chestnuts,  the  catalpa 
upon  the  old  Trumpet  Vine,  the  currant  and  the  goose¬ 
berry,  the  apple  and  the  pear,  the  cherry  and  the  plum- 
all  in  vain.  Our  grape  crosses  are  all  inferior  to  their 
parents. 

Time  admonishes  me  that  unless  I  would  leave  you  to 
think  that  all  of  our  work  in  the  way  of  crossing  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  absolute  failure,  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  of 
some  of  our  successes. 

About  15  years  ago  we  began  crossing  wheats.  While 
engaged  in  this  way  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  the  attempt 
to  hybridize  wheat  and  rye,  the  desire  foremost  in  my 
mind  being  to  effect  something  which  had  not  already  been 
effected  by  others.  The  result  of  manipulating  and  pollen- 
ating  many  heads  was  10  seeds,  nine  of  which  germinated 
and  wintered  safely.  Eight  resembled  wheat  in  every  way 


and  the  plants  scarcely  differed  from  the  mother,  which 
was  Armstrong,  a  beardless  variety.  .The  ninth  plant  was 
peculiar  in  having  hairy  culms  and  long,  narrow  heads,  of 
which  there  were  about  20,  and  these  20  heads  were  so 
nearly  sterile  that  they  bore  only  a  grain  or  so  to  each  head. 
The  other  plants  were  all  fertile ;  several  of  them  were 
again  pollenated  with  rye.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
tell  you  the  suggestive,  instructive  history  of  these  plants. 

I  have  now  plants  which  by  blood  are  15-16  rye.  These 
were  nearly  sterile,  and  all  attempts  to  again  cross  with 
rye  have  resulted  in  absolute  sterility.  Some  of  the  15-16 
rye  plants  grow  more  fertile  each  year.  Many  of  the  three- 
quarter  rye  are  now  fully  fertile,  and  so  well  fixed  that  we 
are  propagating  them  for  introduction,  while  three  of  the 
half-breeds  have  already  been  introduced.  Many  of  the 
hybrids  bear  very  large  kernels,  long  heads  with  close 
spikes.  Some  of  them  are  as  early  as  rye  and  perfectly 
hardy  at  my  home.  Thousands  have  been  destroyed  be¬ 
cause  of  their  conspicuous  worthlessness. 

Some  years  ago  Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  of  Canada,  told  me 
he  thought  he  had  effected  a  cross  between  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry.  We  effected  crosses  the  next  season  and 
have  done  so  every  season  since.  The  raspberry  alone  was 
used  as  the  mother  plant  the  first  year.  Some  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  were  raspberries  in  every  way,  some  were  blackberries 
in  every  way,  a  few  were  intermediate.  Whether  an  im¬ 
proved  variety  will  come  out  of  these  remains  to  be  seen. 
Thus  far.  all  that  have  fruited  produce  imperfect  berries, 
i.  e.,  with  from  one  to  a  dozen  drupelets,  while  others 
bloom  but  do  not  set  at  all.  Prof.  Saunders’s  hybrids 
were,  from  some  accident,  destroyed  before  fruiting. 

I  may  now  speak  of  our  hybrid  roses.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  have  never  raised  a  rose  from  any  other 
seed  than  that  borne  by  Rosa  rugosa,  the  Ramanas  Rose  of 
Japan.  You  all  know  it  is  very  hardy,  bearing  leaves  of 
exquisite  beauty— thick,  leathery,  with  a  glossy,  wrinkled 
surface.  The  flowers  are  large,  single  and  in  color  white 
or  pink.  As  a  father,  we  used,  the  first  summer,  Harison’s 
Yellow,  and  that  alone.  This  is  a  very  hardy  Austrian 
rose,  with  small  leaflets  bearing  semi-double  flowers 
yellow  in  color.  Most  of  this  batch  of  seedlings  died  from 
mildew.  Only  about  30  survived.  When  it  is  considered 


Wineberry.”  Though  this  is  theRubus  phcenicolasius  which 
has  been  in  certain  nurserymen’s  catalogues  and  in  private 
collections  for  a  dozen  years,  it  is  still  a  most  remarkable 
raspberry  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  The  form¬ 
ing  berry  is  inclosed  within  the  calyx  sepals  which  are 
covered  with  purple,  viscid  hairs,  like  the  bud  of  a  moss 
rose.  This  protects  the  fruit  from  worms,  for  all  small  in¬ 
sects  are  caught  and  held  by  the  sticky  exudation.  As  the 
berry  ripens,  the  sepals  fall  back.  The  berry,  at  first 
a  bright  diaphanous  scarlet,  turns,  as  it  ripens,  to  a  rich 
ruby  color.  The  berries  are  juicy  and  of  a  refreshing, 
sprightly  quality,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  peculiar 
raspberry  aroma.  Upon  this  we  have  succeeded  in  crossing 
both  the  blackberry  and  the  rose. 


BLACK-FACED  SHEEP. 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  prints  the  picture 
which  we  re-engrave  at  Fig.  239,  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
this  race.  These  animals  have  been  greatly  improved  of 
late  years,  the  fleece  now  being  much  longer  and  heavier 
than  on  old-time  specimens.  They  are  hardy  and  active, 
giving  mutton  of  very  fine  flavor.  They  are  medium  in 
weight,  but  their  mutton  is  of  good  quality  and  is  “  placed 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.”  They  are  easy  keepers 
and  yield  fair  fleeces  of  coarse  wool. 


BLACK-FACED  SHEEP.  Fig. 

From  London  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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that  R.  rugosa  differs  from  all  other  roses  in  such  a  marked 
way,  one  would  naturally  have  supposed  that  its  seedlings 
would  be  stamped  with  its  peculiar  characteristics  rather 
than  with  those  of  the  male  parent,  which  may  be  said  to 
resemble  in  a  general  way  a  hundred  other  roses.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Most  of  the  seedlings  resembled  the 
male  (Harison’s  Yellow),  in  having  small  leaflets, ’which 
were  neither  wrinkled  nor  of  unusual  thickness.  The 
flowers  were  a  yet  greater  surprise.  All  the  single 
flowers  are  small,  the  colors  being  rosy-white,  pink,  dark 
pink.  There  were  neither  yellow  nor  pure  white  flowers. 
One  bush  bears  small  single  flowers,  which  are  a  feeble 
rose  color  around  the  edges,  then  white  and  finally 
yellow  about  the  base.  Of  the  doubles,  one  bush  bears 
pink  flowers,  which  are  as  “  double  ”  as  a  rose  well  can  be. 
The  leaflets  show  the  Rugosa  blood  plainly.  Three  others 
bear  Rugosa  foliage.  The  flowers  of  two  are  semi-double, 
of  the  color  of  Gen.  Jacq.  The  flowers  of  the  third,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  been  propagated  for  introduction 
by  a  leading  nursery  firm,  are  so  nearly  the  color  of  Jacq. 
that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  color.  The  odor  is 
also  the  same.  It  is  as  nearly  a  perpetual  bloomer  as  is  its 
mother  Rugosa.  The  leaflets,  while  preserving  much  of 
the  thick,  wrinkly  texture,  are  larger  than  those  of 
Rugosa.  Now,  my  friends,  would  you  have  guessed  that 
the  Yellow  Harison  and  the  pink  and  single  Rosa  rugosa 
would  have  produced  children  that  bear  flowers  so  closely 
resembling  in  essential  respects  Gen.  Jacq.  ?  The  next 
year  we  used  pollen  from  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  the  next 
as  well  as  the  present  season,  from  yellow  teas  chiefly.  Of 
these  none  that  have  bloomed  are  worthy  of  remark  at  this 
time.  We  have  about  300  in  all,  while  the  present  season 
has  been  specially  favorable  to  an  abundant  harvest  of 
hybrid  seeds.  Probably  we  have  no  less  than  3,000. 

When  the  tempestuously  hardy  and  distinct  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Rosa  rugosa  are  considered,  you  would  suppose  that 
the  children  of  such  a  rugged  mother  would  be  healthy 
and  strong.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  nine-tenths  die  of 
mildew.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  not  one  seed  in 
10  is  viable.  They  are  shells  without  embryos. 

Finally,  you  have  lately  heard  of  ‘‘Childs’s  Great  Japan 


SHALL  THERE  BE  A  BUFFALO  REGISTER? 
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The  American  buffalo  is,  as  it  nearly  always  has  been, 
and  henceforth  will  be,  possibly  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  of  all  mammals.  The  lamentable  war  of  exter¬ 
mination  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  is  certainly  an 
atrocious  specimen  of  man’s  most  wanton  foolishness,  for 
which  he  ought  to,  and  does  now,  I  imagine,  blush.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  extermination  is  at  last  regarded  with  feelings  of 
remorse,  which,  though  now  of  little  avail,  yet  fill  those 
who  have  latterly  championed  the  animal’s  cause 
with  fond  desires  for  the  restoration  of  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  an  almost  vanishing  race.  The  American  buffalo 
is,  in  his  royalty,  gone— ‘‘ passed  over”— into  history.  The 
hardly  even  smoldering  embers  that  remain — 
can  they  be  nursed,  fanned  into  a  greater  bril¬ 
liance  that  might  give  one  hope  of  their  being 
revivified  into  a  more  life-like,  enduring  flame  ? 

From  numbers  that  would  have  dwarfed  the 
combined  forces  of  all  the  various  bovine  species 
and  races,  how  many  are  left  ?  According  to  the 
very  best  data  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  the  num¬ 
ber  that  can  be  marshalled  is  only  a  total  of 
1,091,  in  the  entire  world.  The  enumeration  takes 
into  account,  of  course,  all  individual  and  scat¬ 
tered  specimens  in  different  foreign  zoological 
gardens,  which  contribute  materially  to  the  main 
body  on  which  depends  the  fate — so  doubtful 
now— of  the  species.  This  main  body,  this 
specific  entity,  this  restricted  force,  on  which 
the  future  recuperation  of  the  race  depends, 
taking  into  account  only  those  which  we  know 
of  that  can  or  could  be  utilized  for  ordinary 
breeding  purposes,  at  a  liberal  estimate  cannot  be 
much  more  than  about  250.  Is  it  possible  to  pre¬ 
serve  that  trivial  remnant  ? 

The  buffalo  has  had,  even  during  all  that  de¬ 
structive  process,  observers  who  have,  incident¬ 
ally,  recorded  about  their  noble  prey  a  certain 
number  of  facts  which  are  now  positively  encour¬ 
aging  to  us.  For  instance,  it  would  appear  in¬ 
credible  that  an  animal  regarded  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  mammalian  ferocity,  should  have  any  inherent 
traits  of  gentleness  or  docility  ;  yet  suen  is  indeed  the  fact. 
In  his  earlier  experiences  with  his  bitter  foe,  before  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter’s  proximity  engendered  an  idea  of 
a  danger  which  became  an  instinct  transmissible  through 
heredity,  he  was  disdainfully  indifferent  to  the  destruction 
of  his  comrades  at  his  side,  proud  and  confident  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  horde  that,  unaffected  still,  stood  their 
ground.  During  that  period  there  are  numerous  records 
of  calves  which,  having  been  left  behind  or  become  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  main  body,  and  particularly  from  their  own 
dams,  during  the  hunt  or  onslaught,  became  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  the  destroyers  of  their  parents,  and  blindly  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  heels  of  the  marauders,  with  all  the  same 
signs  of  affection  they  would  show  towards  their  own 
dams.  The  trait  was  surely  a  strong  one,  indicating  a  dis¬ 
position  to  be  easily  tamed  and  made  gentle  by  kind 
treatment.  Indeed,  when  we  come  to  investigate  further, 
we  find  that  even  from  the  earliest  times,  the  great  and 
ferocious  American  buffalo  had  been  subdued,  domesti¬ 
cated,  and  even  crossed  on  ordinary  cows.  This  buffalo 
blood,  doubtless,  runs  in  the  veins  of  a  proportion  of  the 
common  cows  of  to-day  as  another  “  alloy,”  showing  how 
easily  the  buffalo  type  can  be  mingled  with  that  of  the 
domesticated  bovine  race.  Indeed,  we  find  that  the  buffalo 
is  fully  amenable  to  the  domesticating  process  and, 
further,  that  he  conducts  himself  like  his  more  sedate  and 
cooler- blooded  bovine  cousins.  What  is  suitable  to  the 
one,  is  suitable  to  the  other. 

Leaving  the  most  important  point — that  of  domesti- 
cability — it  might  be  objected  that  we  have  no  use  for  the 
species.  Well,  I  assert  that  the  buffalo,  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  he  has  been  reared,  as  seen  and 
delineated  on  his  “native  heath,”  is  far  and  away  ahead 
the  common  bovine  stock  as  a  beef  animal,  naturally 
Compare  the  condition  of  this  animal  in  his  natural 
state  on  the  open  prairie  with  the  fleshless  framework  of 
ordinary  cattle  under  similar  conditions  on  the  ranch  or 
range,  in  spring  or  at  any  other  period,  aud  the  truth  of 
my  assertion  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Both,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  have  subsisted  on  grass  alone.  Here,  then,  we 
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have  in  the  buffalo  an  animal  exactly  evolved  out  of  his 
environment  to  fill  the  true  American  beef-producing  ani¬ 
mal’s  place,  without  any  recourse  to  the  tricks  of  shelter 
or  winter  fodder  used  by  man  for  the  benefit  of  animals 
adapted  to  a  wider  range  of  conditions. 

Having  come  to  the  very  important  conclusion,  tbat  in 
the  American  buffalo  we  have  an  animal  superbly  endowed 
by  Nature — not  by  artifice— to  fill  the  bovine  requirements 
of  this  country,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
realizing  our  dream,  i.  e  ,  of  establishing  his  destiny  as  an 
animal  of  such  utility  as  is  proved  he  possesses.  The 
buffalo,  as  he  has  been  known,  will  be  known  no  more. 
Under  the  conditions  which  will  surround  him  henceforth 
•  .  he  will  be  an  entirely  different  animal.  This  is  inevitable. 
We  see  the  effect  of  the  same  treatment  on  the  bovine 
species,  which  was  a  wild  species  subdued  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  early  period.  Even  the  wild  white  cattle  of  Britain 
kept  in  the  parks  from  the  earliest  times,  the  most 
direct  descendants  of  Bos  Urns,  are  greatly  modified 
from  their  ancestors  by  the  restricted  area  in  which 
they  range  and  the  nature  of  their  confinement.  So  it  is 
with  the  truest  representative  of  the  buffalo  in  Europe, 
the  Aurochs— Bison  priscus— of  the  Lithuanian  forests.  I 
believe,  however,  that  in  the  buffalo  of  the  future,  we 
shall,  as  the  result  of  our  judicious  interference,  see  arise 
a  new  race  thoroughly  capable  of  enacting  an  undreamed¬ 
of  career,  and  that  with  happier  results  than  might 
formerly  have  been  possible ;  for  that  former  career  of  his 
was  apparently  doomed  to  be  sooner  or  later  played  out 
on  the  plains  that  witnessed  his  early  glory.  We  have  now 
to  consider  the  species  as  it  is,  its  number  and  how  com¬ 
posed.  The  following  list  gives  the  location  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  herds  and  the  numbers  they  contain,  fit  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  in  the  United  States. 


Location  of  Herd.  No. 

Garden  City,  Kan .  115 

Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  Mont .  35 

Clarendon.  Tex .  13 

Bismarck  Grove,  Kan . 10 

Fort  Bennet.  Dak .  9 

Rapid  City,  Dak .  4 

Hamline,  Minn .  2 

Glen  Island,  N.  Y .  4 

Other  places .  12 

Wild  West  Show .  18 

Philadelphia .  10 

Chicago .  7 

Cincinnati .  4 

New  York .  4 

Washington .  2 
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For  comparison  I  also  give  the  following  figures  to  show 
the  distribution  of  the  entire  number  known : 

Total  captive,  fit  for  breeding  purposes  in  America. . .  249 

Wild,  under  Government  protection  in  the  Yellow¬ 


stone  Park .  200 

Running  wild,  unprotected  : 

in  the  United  States .  85 

In  Athabasca  . 550 —  635 

In  foreign  countries .  7 

Total . 1,091 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  those  fit  for 
breeding  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  This  number 
might  possibly  be  added  to  In  the  future  by  new  captures 
from  the  wild  herds.  Now,  what  do  we  propose  to  do 
with  these  remnants  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  the 
surest  forms  of  destruction  that  seemingly  await  them, 
if  not  carefully  avoided— (a)  in-breeding,  and  (b)  out  cross¬ 
ing  ?  For  there  is  just  now  as  much  danger  from  the 
latter  as  from  the  former.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of 
the  “early  improvers”  of  the  bovine  race;  that  is,  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  within  the  last  100  years  to 
rescue  from  a  conglomerate  promiscuity  the  various  types 
of  bovine  excellence.  By  them  in-breediDg  was  necessary 
to  establish  the  type.  The  period  of  out  crossing  with 
regard  to  the  animals  they  handled  had  been  going  on 
during  centuries  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
improving  period.  But  we  have  no  type  to  establish  ;  in 
fact,  hardly  any  characteristics  to  improve— we  have  only 
to  use  those  means  of  amelioration  which  captivity,  that 
is,  domesticity  brings.  Therefore,  and  it  is  fortunate  for 
us,  we  do  not  need  to  resort  to  the  usual  initial  essential  of 
in-breeding.  But  that  is,  nevertheless,  the  chief  thing,  in 
fact — with  the  limited  alliances  at  our  disposal— the  main 
thing  to  be  avoided,  and  the  chief  purpose  of  this  article 
is  to  deal  with  this  matter.  The  danger  of  out-crossing  is 
the  establishment  of  a  mixed  or  bastard  bisontine-bovine 
race.  With  the  alliances  existing,  what  can  be  done  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  animals  without  circumscribing  their 
area  or  bringing  their  points  of  convergence  too  close  ?  We 
have  to  widen  these  points  as  much  as  possible.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  relationships— which  are  in 
reality  just  now  sufficiently  distant,  in  so  far  as  tracing  to 
their  common  ancestors  is  concerned — we  have  to  out- 
cross  as  much  as  possible.  This  would  appear  to  be  an 
easy  matter  to  do  by  the  simple  interchange  of  blood  from 
one  herd  to  another.  But  under  existing  conditions  of 
ownership  and  want  of  co-operation  between  breeders  as  a 
whole,  would  that  be  likely  soon  to  prove  impracticable  ? 
We  have  to  look  for  some  means  of  effecting  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  interest  among  owners  and  breeders.  Let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  pioneers  of  im¬ 
provement  among  the  gentler  bovine  races.  The  cause  of 
their  rescue  from  the  general  wreck  was  the  herd-book, 
and,  in  Britain  at  least,  every  distinct  breed  has  now  ifs 
“register.”  But  we  have  so  few  to  register!  Patience! 
In  establishing  the  various  bovine  breeds,  the  number  of 
animals  originally  handled,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most 
numerous  breed  nowadays,  fell  short  of  the  number  of 
buffaloes  we  have. 

Besides,  those  we  possess  are  absolutely  pure,  and  all  up 
to  the  highest  standard.  It  was  not  so  with  the  bovine 
races.  In  breeding  buffaloes,  therefore,  there  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  breeding  for  a  certain  type  of  their  cousins.  If 
such  a  register  were  begun  to-day  we  would  start  at  a 


point  which  it  took  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  the 
bovine  improvers  to  reach.  Of  course,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  improvers  of  the  bovioe  race  did  not,  could  not, 
start  with  the  certainty  of  absolute  purity,  because  of  the 
intermingling  of  races  before  the  registers  were  started. 
Those  who  developed  the  various  breeds  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  had  an  advantage  over  the  buffalo  breeders,  in  that 
they  did  not  incur  the  greatest  and  most  immediate  danger 
which  the  latter  have  to  avoid — in-breeding.  Is  such  a 
regis'er  possible  for  the  buffalo  ?  I  think  so.  Let  us  see. 

We  start,  I  believe,  with  a  larger  “  foundation  stock,” 
and  absolute  purity — the  two  desirable  essentials.  We 
should,  therefore,  obtain  a  complete  record  of  all  the  male 
and  female  buffaloes  fit  for  breeding.  We  should  have 
their  relationship  to  each  other  noted,  traced  and  arranged 
in  a  systematic  record.  To  whom  should  we  look  to 
underbake  this  task  ?  We  have  the  National  Zoological 
Park  recently  established  at  Washington— on  account  of 
the  very  interest  manifested  in  the  “  passing  of  the  buf¬ 
falo ’’—for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  safe  abiding  place 
for  what  is  left  of  this  noble  representative  of  AmericHn 


fauna,  and  rescuing  it  from  immediate  or  total  obliteration. 
As  such  was  the  origin  of  the  National  Park,  we  would 
put  the  matter  under  the  superintendence  of  its  director, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  to  whom  for  what  remains  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  we  owe  so  much.  Such  a  register  should  contain  a 
systematic  and  as  far  as  possible  detailed  history  of  each 
remaining  herd  and  of  each  male  and  female  composing  it. 
An  inspector  of  herds  might  be  advantageously  appointed 
to  collect  such  matter  on  the  spot.  The  early  entries  at 
least  should  be  free  of  charge,  and  such  points  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  should  be  recorded :  1.  Location  of  the  herd.  2. 
As  nearly  as  possible,  age,  place  of  birth  or  capture,  of  its 
original  members.  3.  Affidavit  of  purity.  4.  For  each 
younger  member  of  the  herd  the  record  of  the  sire  and 
dam,grandsireand  grandam,  if  necessary.  5.  Description, 
according  to  a  schedule  of  details,  with  photographs,  if 
possible.  6.  Nomenclature,  to  be  governed  by  the  proverb 
that  “  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit that  is,  each  individual 
entry  should  be  named,  and  the  name  should  be  one  word. 
Indian  names  would  be  most  appropriate,  or  such  short 
names  as  would  have  a  direct  connection  with  the  subject. 
7.  Pedigree  to  rank  through  the  side  of  the  dam,  which 
establishes  the  best  means  of  afterwards  tracing  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  entry,  especially  of  sires.  8.  As  an  appendix,  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject  would  be  useful. 

Such  a  register  would  make  a  handsome  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  volume.  If  it  were  distributed  among  the 
breeders,  they,  constantly  sending  in  periodical  reports, 
would  become  generally  and  specially  bound  together  in 
one  great,  united  experiment.  From  this  intercourse  and 
correspondence  judicious  interchanges  of  animals  could  be 
continuously  made  from  time  to  time,  and  the  process  and 
results  of  breeding  could  be  constantly  watched.  Breeders 
being  bound  by  a  common  interest,  weuld  have  the  best 
means  at  their  disposal  of  avoiding  the  fatal  extermina¬ 
tion  of  their  herds,  from  an  insufficient  knowledge,  by  too 
dangerous  in-breeding.  The  register  would  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  this  danger,  as  it  would  afford 
means  of  tracing  the  relationships  of  the  sires  and  dams 
of  the  stock  which  they  might  desire  to  interchange. 
Thus  divergent  lines  of  relationships  would  be  established, 
so  that  a  broadeniug  foundation  would  be  obtained.  Then 
the  American  buffalo  would  take  rank  as  the  true,  because 
indigenous,  but  ruminant,  and  have  its  place  alongside 
the  proudest  breed  of  cattle  in  existence.  Thus  the  two 
fatal  possibilities  of  out-crossing  and  in-and-in  breeding, 


which  without  such  a  method  of  prevention  must  ever 
menace  the  uncertain  existence  of  the  buffalo,  would  been- 
tirely  avoided.  No  better  method  than  the  one  herein 
advocated  can  exist  for  the  purpose  designed.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  herds  that  such  a  register  would  develop 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  “the  breed.”  I  think  I  hear  this 
entire  proposal  scouted  as  bold  and  chimerical.  But  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  about 
the  only  chance  left  of  rehabilitating  the  species  as  a 
whole.  Breeding  would  then  become  a  fine  art;  and  it 
would  put  the  undertaking  on  a  lasting  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

VII. 

The  order  Orthoptera,  which  comprises  the  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  walking-sticks  and  cockroaches,  is 
peculiarly  a  plant-eating  order.  Nearly  all  feed  on  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  often  come  in  such  swarms  that  they  defoliate 
almost  every  herb,  shrub  and  tree— “eat  every  green 
thing  from  off  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.”  But  there  is 
just  one  important  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  the  family 
Mautidae.  These  insects  (see  Figure  240)  are  very  curious 
and  interesting.  They  are  known  as  “Praying  Mantis,” 
spelt  praying,  though  it  would  be  equally  appropriate 
were  the  word  preying.  The  name  comes  from  the  enor¬ 


mous  development  of  their  anterior  legs,  which  makes 
the  insect  remind  one  of  a  person  in  prayer,  or  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  supplication.  These  legs  are  powerful,  spined, 
and  really  act  as  jaws  as  well  as  legs.  The  insects  are 
very  fierce  and  predaceous,  and  grasp  their  victims  by 
means  of  these  jaw-like  legs.  They  are  found  South,  and 
do  much  good  in  capturing  and  destroying  insects,  which 
otherwise  would  do  farmers  a  great  deal  of  barm.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  do  not  stop  here,  but  often  lay  hold  of 
the  honey  bee,  which  thus  suffers  death  at  their  hands  or 
rather  legs.  Yet  the  good  they  do  certainly  exceeds  very 
greatly  all  the  harm  they  cause. 

The  eggs  (Figure  241)  are  in  great  clusters,  and  are  at¬ 
tached  to  some  branch  or  twig.  So  ferocious  are  these 
raptorial  insects  that  several  times  eggs  which  have  been 
sent  me  from  South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States, 
have  hatched  and  unless  prevented,  the  insects  first 
hatched  would  fall  to  and  eat  up  their  more  tardy  brothers 
as  fast  as  they  came  from  the  eggs.  Indeed,  these  are 
cannibals  par  excellence.  It  is  said  that  after  mating  the 
female  often  seizes  the  male  and  devours  him.  She  evi¬ 
dently  likes  her  liege  well  enough  to  eat  him  up,  and 
stops  at  nothing  short  of  her  impulse. 

Our  common  Southern  species  is  Mantis  Carolina  (Fig¬ 
ure  240).  It  is  called  the  Race-horse,  and  is  found  from 
Kentucky  to  the  Gulf.  Though  the  one  predaceous  repre¬ 
sentative  of  its  order,  this  insect  is  so  pre-eminently  pre¬ 
daceous  that  it  makes  up  for  numbers  in  its  terrific 
ferocity.  a.  j.  cook. 


AMERICAN  VS.  CANADIAN  BARLEY. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
tariff  on  barley  in  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  there  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  usiug  American- 
grown  barley  in  the  place  of  the  Canadian  grain.  To  aid 
in  settling  the  matter  The  Rural  New-Yorker  sent  the 
following  note  to  a  number  of  authorities  : 

“  We  arc  told  that  American  barley  cannot  tane  the 
place  of  the  Canadian  grain  because  it  is  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  is  not  so  good  for  malting  purposes.  Ilcnre 
wc  are  told  the  tariff  proposed  by  the  McKinley  bill  will 
be  of  no  help  to  American  barley  growers.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  the  facts  in  the  matter  ? 

The  Statement  Not  Founded  On  Fact. 

I  think  that  the  statement  that  American  barley  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  Canadian  article  for  brewing  purposes 
is  not  founded  upon  fact.  The  real  truth  of  the  case  is 
that  Canadian  farmers  take  much  more  pains  in  growing 
their  barley  than  do  American  farmers,  and  hence  thpy 
often  get  a  better  article ;  but  if  American  farmers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  living  along  theNortheru  borders,  took  the  same 
care  and  exercised  the  same  skill  that  are  manifested  by 
the  Canadian  farmers,  in  my  opinion  they  could  produce  a 
barley  fully  equal  to  the  Canadian  in  every  respect. 
Chemical  analysis  fails  to  disclose  that  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American  product 
of  which  you  speak.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opiuion  that  there 
is  no  just  reason  for  discriminating  against  Americau 
barley,  and  if  there  be  one,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  American 
farmer  rather  than  that  of  the  Americau  climate. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  protection  which  is 
afforded  to  American  barley  under  the  McKinley  bill  is 
just  and  right  and  that  with  the  aid  of  it  the  American 
farmer  should  grow  just  as  good  an  article  of  barley  as  it  is 
possible  to  grow  in  Canada.  I  have  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  see  the  results  of  comparative  an¬ 
alyses  of  large  numbers  of  Canadian  and  U nited  States  bar¬ 
leys,  and  these  averages  are  given  below. 


Water . 

United  states 
,  per  cent. 

.  6.53 

Canada 
per  cent. 

8  02 

Ash . 

.  2  89 

2.80 

Oil . 

.  2  68 

2.70 

Carbohydrates . 

.  72.77 

73.17 

Fiber .  . . 

.  3.80 

3.48 

Albuminoids . . 

.  11.33 

9.83 

You  will  notice  that  the  chief  difference  in 

the  analyses 

is  in  the  percentage  of  water  and  albuminoids.  The  United 
States  barley  is  drier  than  the  Canadian  and  also  has  2  5 
per  cent,  more  of  albuminous  substance.  This  large  per¬ 
centage  of  albuminous  bodies  is  considered  objectionable 
by  brewers  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  produce  secondary 
fermentation.  If,  however,  we  study  the  compositon  of 
barleys  from  different  parts  of  the  Uuited  States,  we  find 
many  localities  which  produce  barleys  fairly  comparable 
with  the  Canadian  article  in  their  percentage  of  albumin¬ 
oids.  For  instance,  the  barley  grown  in  Montana  has 
only  9.80  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  while  that  grown  in 
Kentucky  has  even  less  than  the  Canadian  barley,  viz., 
8.75  per  cent;  barleys  grown  in  Arizona  have  9  63  per  cent, 
and  in  California  9.05  per  cent.;  in  Indiana  the  percentage 
is  10  42  and  in  Connecticut,  10.15.  It  is  thus  seen  that  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  find  numerous  localities  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  producing  as  good  barley  for 
brewing  purposes  as  is  grown  in  Canada.  The  average 
high  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  the  table  given  above 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  barleys  from  Colorado  and 
Dakota,  the  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  the  samples  from 
those  two  States  being  13  30  and  13.02  respectively.  From 
a  careful  study  of  the  detailed  data  of  analyses,  it  seems 
quite  possible  for  the  farmers  in  many  portions  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  California,  to  increase  their 
supply  of  barley  of  good  quality  by  attention  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  most  favorable  growth  and  thus  prevent  the 
necessity  of  importing  grain,  which  should  be  produced  at 
home.  From  the  analyses  already  made,  it  appears  that 
the  most  favorable  localities  are  those  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  but  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  all  our  barley-producing  States,  by 
careful  selection  of  seed  and  a  gradual  elimination  of  the 
excessive  percentage  of  albuminoids,  may  produce  barley 
equally  favorable  for  malting  purposes.  II.  w.  'WILEY. 

Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Canadian  Barley  is  Superior. 

One  could  hardly  find  stronger  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Canadian  barley  than  is  given  every  day  by 
the  city  newspapers,  in  the  column  of  “  Prices  Current.” 
Thus,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  August  15  is  the 
following  statement:  “  Malt.— We  quote  six-rowed  Canada 
80  to  85  cents  for  No.  1,  75  to  80  cents  for  No.  2  ;  six-rowed 
State,  75  to  78  cents  ;  two  rowed  State,  70  to  75  cents.” 

The  reason  of  the  higher  price  of  the  Canadian  grain  is 
that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  of  better  quality  than  the 
American.  More  and  better  beer  can  be  brewed  from  a 
given  quantity  of  Canadian  barley  than  can  be  made  from 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  American  grain.  It  has  long 
been  admitted  by  agricultural  observers  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  some  parts  of  Canada— notably  on  the  Lake 
shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay  of  Quints— are  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  for  growing  barley,  just  as  the  lime¬ 
stone  soils  of  Kentucky  are  specially  well-fitted  for  pro¬ 
ducing  June  Grass,  and  very  much  on  the  same  principle 
that  Florida  gives  us  oranges.  Fairly  good  barley  is  grown 
in  borne  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  in  California  also,  but,  as 
the  market  quotations  show, there  is  not  enough  of  this  good 
American  article  “  to  go  ’round,”  and  the  brewers  are 
forced  to  turn  to  the  Canadian  product.  As  matters 
actually  stand  now,  our  brewers  are  using  every  pound  of 
American  barley  which  they  can  use  without 
depreciating  the  quality  of  their  beer.  They  use 
a  modicum  of  Canadian  barley  as  an  addition 
to  the  American,  to  reinforce  it,  as  it  were,  in 
order  to  improve  their  beer,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
brewer  has  always  one  very  strong  incentive  to  use  as 
much  of  the  American  grain  as  he  can,  in  that  its  price  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  Canadian.  Hence  the  chief 
result  of  putting  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  Canadian  barley 
would  be  to  force  the  American  brewer  to  use  more  grain 
and  to  produce  an  inferior  quality  of  beer.  As  bearing 
upon  this  matter,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  one  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  expel  breweries  from  their  State  may  not  have 
been  that  these  establishments  were  possibly  indiscreet 
enough  to  have  used  nothing  but  grain  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  Canadian  barley  to  Kansas  might  be  high  enough  to 
discourage  its  use  there,  and  it  may  also  be  true  that  beer 
obtained  without  the  use  of  superlative  malt  may  not  be 
fully  competent  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  men  and  legis¬ 
lators.  It  should  be  said  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply 
more  particularly  to  lager  beer,  which  is  used  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  in  this  country,  and  which,  as  experience 
shows,  can  be  made  of  particularly  good  quality  by  means 
of  Canadian  barley.  Ale  brewers  already  use  American 
barley  altogether  except  for  making  stock  ale. 

Harvard  University.  F-  h.  stoker. 

What  the  Brewers  Have  to  Say. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  correctly  states  the  case  when  it  says  that 
the  McKinley  bill  will  be  no  help  to  American  barley 
growers.  The  question  could  be  argued  at  great  length, 
but  as  we  are  in  the  hight  of  our  busiest  season  we  cannot 
spare  the  time.  bartholomay  brewing  co. 

We  certainly  believe  that  the  extremely  high  figure  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  McKinley  bill  for  the  tariff  on  barley  will  not 
be  of  any  advantage  to  the  American  grower,  but  will  be  a 
great  hardship  to  the  brewing  trade  of  the  country. 

ROCHESTER  BREWERY. 

We  use  American  barley  exclusively,  except  for  export 
purposes.  PABST  BREWING  CO. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  Brewers’  Journal  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  an  answer.  The  inferiority 
of  American  to  Canadian  barley  for  brewing  purposes,  is 
a  mere  matter  of  tradition  and  prejudice.  The  fact  of  the 
case  is,  that  the  majority  of  American  farmers  have  now 
learned  that  a  good  malting  barley  must  be  grown  under 
certain  well  defined  conditions  of  soil  and  climate — the 
former  a  sandy  loam  containing  much  lime ;  the  latter 
temperate,  moderately  warm  and  not  too  wet.  They  have 
also  learned  how  to  handle  their  barleys  after  gathering  in 
their  crops,  and  thus  of  the  60,000,000  bushels  now  annu¬ 
ally  produced,  about  one-half  is  of  excellent  quality  for  the 
manufacture  of  malt.  FRANCIS  WYATT. 


WHEAT:  WHAT  HAS  THE  HARVEST  BEEN  ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  summer  crops  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  wheat  is  garnered,  and  whatever  mistakes 
have  been  made  have  gone  into  history  and  cannot  be 
changed,  however  much  we  might  wish  to  do  so.  And 
now7  before  the  wheat  or  oats  are  sold,  although  the  ground 
be  dry  and  hard,  the  preparation  for  the  fall  sowing  must 
be  begun.  The  first  thought  is  :  Did  you  get  a  fair  remuner¬ 
ation  for  the  time  and  money  expended,  a  fair  rent  for  the 
land  and  a  moderate  profit  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Was  the 
land  uusuited  for  wheat  ?  Was  it  too  poor  for  so  exacting 
a  cereal  ?  Was  it  too  w7et  ?  Was  the  seed  “  run  out  ?” 
Was  the  work  done  in  a  slovenly  manner  because 
of  carelessness,  poor  tools  or  too  small  horses  ?  Have  you 
expended  $1  and  got  back  75  cents  ?  Will  you  go  on  fit¬ 
ting  the  ground  again  so  as  to  do  the  same  thing  next  year? 
Was  the  crop  a  good  one  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Is  it  almost  al¬ 
ways  good,  or  was  this  an  exceptional  year  ?  What  do  you 
call  a  good  crop  ?  How  many  bushels  did  you  get,  or  have 
you  got,  on  an  average,  during  the  last  10  years  ?  What 
is  a  fair  cash  rental— you  paying  the  taxes— for  an  acre  of 
fair  wheat  laud  if  no  manures  are  used  ?  What  if  200 
pounds  of  $30  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  ? 

But  we  want  to  hear  first  from  him  who  thinks  that  he 
did  not  come  out  even,  aud  we  desire  to  know7  if  he  is 
going  to  do  so  again.  “Now,  count  fair,”  aud  remember 
that  25  bushels  of  wheat— 1,500  pounds— and  3,000  pounds 
of  straw  contain  27  pounds  of  potash,  45  pounds  of  nitrogen 
and  18  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  if  we  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizers,  they  will 


cost  not  less,  and  probably  more,  than  four,  15  and  seven 
cents  per  pound  respectively,  or  $9.09  per  acre.  Knotty 
problem,  isn’t  it  ?  If  the  $6.75  for  nitrogen  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  or  if  the  nitrogen  could  be  procured  at  little 
or  no  cost  it  would  simplify  it  greatly,  and  leave  only  $2.34 
for  the  potash  and  the  phosphoric  acid  to  struggle  with. 
If  the  land  is  plowed  now  and  cultivated  every  few  days 
until  sowing  time,  much,  if  not  all  of  this  nitrogen  may  be 
procured  indirectly  from  the  atmosphere,  free  of  cost,  as 
all  of  this  early  and  continuous  culture  is  necessary  to  put 
the  land  in  the  best  mechanical  condition  and  other  plant 
food  is  set  free  in  sufficient  quantities.  How  many  will 
wait  until  September  5  and  then  get  out  that  old  side-hill 
plow  and  in  a  few  days  afterward  cast  in  the  seed  in  that 
lumpy  soil  from  which  the  previous  crop  of  oats  had  taken 
most  of  the  really  soluble  plant  food  ?  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  New  York  is  from  14  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 
Somebody  must  be  raising  from  eight  to  ten,  because 
there  are  many  who  are  raising  25  to  30.  Perhaps  father 
and  grandfather  had  creamed  the  land  before  you  came 
upon  the  stage,  or  perhaps  it  is  so  steep  that  you  would 
have  to  shoo  a  hen  to  get  her  up  it.  I  know  the  subject  is 
not  pleasant  to  discuss,  but  if  we  have  nothing  but  corn 
bread  and  are  “sad”  at  that,  a  little  cheerful  conversa¬ 
tion  will  make  it  digest  better.  You  did  not  make  the 
land  ?  No,  but  you  or  somebody  else  unmade  it— in  part 
at  least.  The  Rural  wants  to  know  “  what’s  the 
matter,”  so  that  the  bloated  bond-holding  farmer  may  tell 
how  he  gets  an  average  of  30  and  in  exceptional  years  35 
and  40  bushels  per  acre. 

“  Speak,  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy. 

Tnou  hast  a  toneue— come  let  us  h  ar  its  tune  : 

Thou’  r’l  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  sonny 
Raising  wheat  at  nluety  cents— eighty  soon.” 

“  ONE  WHO-RAISED  FIVE-BUSHELS  ON-SEVEN-ACRES.” 

R.  N.-Y.— Of  course,  we  want  to  know  “  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?”  For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  been  telling  how 
Western  New  York  farmers  are  trying  to  reach  an  average 
of  40  bushels  per  acre.  Now,  let  us  hear  from  the  other  side. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Something  About  Milk. 

L.  T.,  Buckingham  County,  Va.— What  is  the  value  of 
fresh  milk  ?  A  country  store  here  gives  me  two  cents  a 
quart  in  trade.  It  will  not  pay  cash  and  charges  nine  cents 
a  pound  for  granulated  sugar  and  1)4  cent  a  pound  for 
wheat  bran. 

Ans. — It  is  impossible  to  make  a  standard  price  for  pure 
milk  in  the  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  national  price 
for  grain,  or  pork,  or  cheese.  Milk  is  a  perishable  product 
and  its  ordinary  life  of  24  hours  is  too  short  to  permit  suc¬ 
cessful  storage.  Its  value,  therefore,  depends  upon  the 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put  at  once.  You  do  not  say  what 
your  milk  is  used  for — whether  it  is  shipped  to  the  city  or 
made  into  butter  or  cheese.  The  price  you  receive  is  about 
$1  per  100  pounds  in  trade,  which  would  amount  to  75 
cents  in  cash,  as  you  pay  retail  prices  for  your  goods.  If 
your  milk  is  of  good  quality  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a 
better  price  by  making  it  into  butter  or  cheese.  Can  you 
not  put  it  to  the  same  use  that  the  store-keeper  does  ?  By 
lengthening  the  life  of  milk,  that  is  lengthening  the  time 
for  which  it  will  keep  sweet,  we  may  expect  to  enlarge  the 
territory  in  which  it  can  be  sold,  and  add  to  its  selling 
value.  At  present,  some  of  our  dairymen  are  trying  to  do 
this  by  adding  chemicals  to  prevent  “souriDg.”  This  is 
folly  as  well  as  criminal  under  New  York  State 
laws.  Where  milk  is  promptly  bottled  and  packed  in  ice 
it  will  keep  for  several  days  and  can  be  shipped,  in  ice,  for 
long  distances.  In  seasons  like  the  present  of  course  this 
plan  is  not  practicable  except  where  plenty  of  ice  was  se¬ 
cured.  Of  late  years  very  successful  experiments  have 
been  made  at  “sterilizing”  milk.  A  company  in  this  city 
is  developing  a  successful  trade,  while  in  England  a  large 
company  has  been  formed  to  carry  on  the  business.  Steril¬ 
ized  milk  is  really  “canned”  milk,  put  up  in  neat  glass 
bottles  and  treated  just  as  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
treated.  The  milk,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is 
filtered  through  thick  paper,  and  then  poured  into  pint 
bottles  which  are  placed  in  hot  water,  heated  almost  to 
the  boiling  point,  vented,  heated  again,  and  then  tightly 
sealed.  The  milk  will  then  keep  sweet  for  weeks.  It  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  the  use  of  invalids  or  child¬ 
ren.  The  trade  in  this  “sterilized”  milk  must  be  made 
by  a  skillful  advertising  of  its  merits,  but  there  seems  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  business  for  those 
who  will  develop  it. 

Feeding  Molasses  to  Cattle. 

Several  Subscribers.— Is  molasses  a  suitable  cattle  food  ? 
Is  it  ever  fed  in  any  considerable  quantities  ? 

ANS. — The  English  agricultural  papers  all  contain  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  “Hay  Spice,”  which  is  warranted  to 
“restore  the  taste  of  damaged  hay  and  stimulate  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  farm  animals.”  The  basis  of  this  “spice”  is,  as 
we  understand,  cheap  sugar  or  molasses.  In  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  secure  this  sweet  substance  the  cattle  eat  hay  and 
fodder  that  they  would  not  touch  alone,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Irishman  drinking  a  bucket  of  water  to  secure  the 
glass  of  liquor  that  some  friend  had  poured  into  it.  In 
this  country  it  is  said  that  those  who  feed  the  great  beasts 
that  win  prizes  at  our  fat  stock  shows,  use  large  quantities 
of  molasses,  which  they  find  not  only  fattening  but  stimu¬ 
lating.  Of  course,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  such 
feeding  does  not  pay.  At  the  Texas  Experiment  Station 
last  year,  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley  conducted  some  interesting 


experiments  with  feeding  molasses  and  cotton-seed  hulls. 
These  hulls  seem  to  be  about  the  most  indigestible  stock 
food  that  it  is  possible  to  think  of.  Still,  analysis  shows 
that  they  are  fairly  good  food  if  stock  can  be  induced  to 
eat  them.  As  for  Texas  molasses,  Prof  G.  says:  “It  is 
well-known  that  sugar  is  a  fat-producer,  and  that  domestic 
animals  easily  learn  to  relish  sweets.  That  a  little  sweet¬ 
ening  makes  food  more  palatable  to  stock  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  we  believe  the  use  of  cheap  molasses  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  has  not  been  practiced  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 
We  are  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  houses  in  the  State,  that  a  cheap  grade  of  molasses, 
suitable  for  feeding  purposes,  may  be  procured  at  the 
sugar  houses  at  from  12  to  14  cents  per  gallon,  f.  o.  b.,  if 
forwarded  in  tanks  or  return  packages.  At  this  rate  mo¬ 
lasses  could  be  laid  down  at  feeding  plants  at  the  oil  mills 
at  16  cents  or  less  per  gallon,  and  half  a  pint  per  day  would 
add  only  one  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  day’s  rations,  exclusive 
of  the  additional  quantity  of  food  that  the  animal  would 
consume.”  Prof.  Gulley  found  that  cheap  molasses  may 
be  profitably  adde  to  a  ration  containing  cotton  hulls  and 
cotton  seed  meal.  The  steers  ate  more  of  the  sweetened 
hulls  and  seemed  to  relish  them  better.  The  molasses  was 
diluted  with  three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  molasses,  and 
sprinkled  over  the  hulls  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  of  mo¬ 
lasses  per  day.  Molasses  fed  with  silage  did  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  food  left  uneaten  soured  at  once,  and  the 
manger  had  a  sour  smell  while  the  molasses  was  used.  It 
is  the  custom  now  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  States  to 
feed  cattle  at  the  cotton-oil  mills  on  the  hulls.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  cheap  molasses  may  be  added  to  the  hulls 
with  good  success. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T.  IV.  L.,  Lawford,  Va.—Ot  the  plants  sent  for  name, 
No.  1  is  Liatris  scariosa—  Gay  Feather;  No.  2  is  a  legumin¬ 
ous  plant  but  too  broken  up  for  identification;  No.  3  is 
Solanum  Carolinese  —  Horse  Nettle:  No.  4  is  Trifolium 
arvense— Stone  Cover;  Rabbit-foot:  No.  5  is  a  plant  with 
seed  pods  but  no  flowers.  We  cannot,  therefore,  name  it. 
No.  6  is  Hypericum  Sarothra. 

A.  G.  C.,  Tompkins  County,  N.  F. — Is  any  one  trying  the 
system  of  cooling  milk  and  raising  cream  in  the  well.  This 
subject  was  spoken  of  in  The  Rural  some  time  ago.  Our 
ice-houses  are  empty  in  this  section,  and  information  on 
this  matter  would  be  very  acceptable. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who 
are  practicing  this  method.  It  ought  to  be  very  serviceable 
this  year. 

B.  L.  T.,  Byron,  N.  Y. — My  150  Lawton  Blackberry 
vines  made  a  good  growth  last  fall  and  a  mammoth  growth 
this  year:  but  they  failed  to  fruit,  except  a  berry  here  and 
there.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  Will  the  old  wood  fruit 
next  year  ? 

Ans.— No  doubt  frosts  injured  the  buds.  Yes,  the  canes 
of  this  year  will  fruit  next  season  unless  injured  by  the 
winter. 

J.  J.  A.,  Thessalon,  Ont.,  Canada. — What  is  the  trouble 
with  regard  to  the  potato  vines,  specimens  of  which  are  in¬ 
closed  ? 

ANS. — The  trouble  seems  due  to  a  fungoid  disease.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  injury  by  insects. 

J.  B.  C.,  Nashville,  Term.— What  are  the  principal 
points  of  advantage  claimed  for  the  Sherwood  harness  ? 
Are  they  such  that  the  average  farmer  would  do  well  to 
buy  at  the  prices  asked  ? 

Ans.— There  are  no  tugs  or  traces  to  get  in  the  way 
of  the  horses’  feet.  The  horses  are  brought  closer  up 
to  the  work  and  will  pull  more.  There  is  less  jerking  and 
straining.  There  is  less  danger  of  breaking  and  one  can 
drive  closer  to  trees  or  vines  than  when  whiffletrees  are  used. 
Many  farmers  use  the  harness  only  for  plowing  or  drag¬ 
ging,  but  we  have  used  it  on  the  wagon  for  nearly  two 
years  with  satisfaction.  It  would  seem  as  though  any 
reasonable  man  ought  to  see  the  advantage  of  using  this 
harness.  The  “  average  farmer  ”  cannot  profitably  do 
without  good  farm  appliances  and,  therefore,  should  have 
this. 

T.  J.  H.,  Wheeling,  IF.  Va. — Is  there  any  danger  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  wheats  mixing  if  planted  in  adjacent  plots  ? 

Ans. — No,  there  is  little  or  no  danger. 

E.  E.  M.,  Doming,  Wash. — Why  is  not  Horsford’s 
Market-Garden  Pea,  as  a  field  pea,  excellent  for  hogs  ?  I 
have  never  seen  anything  better  for  them,  or  anything 
that  would  produce  a  larger  crop. 

ANS.— Probably  it  is,  though  we  have  never  tried  it  for 
that  purpose  and  thus  cannot  speak  of  it  from  personal 
experience.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  actual  experience  with  it  in  this  connection. 

M.  G.,  Kingston,  Pa.— Could  The  R.  N.-Y.  furnish  any 
information  regarding  Accomack  County,  Ya.  ?  Soil, 
climate,  production,  society  ?  Does  that  section  offer  any 
inducement  to  investors  ? 

Ans. — Not  from  personal  experience.  Of  course,  we  can¬ 
not  give  intelligent  advice  about  sections  that  we  have  not 
recently  visited.  The  area  of  the  county  is  480  square  miles, 
and  its  population,  in  1SS0,  was  24,408,  of  whom  15,015 
were  white  and  9,393  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  the 
soil  light  and  moderately  fertile.  The  chief  products  are 
corn,  oats,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  wool  and  butter. 
Some  of  our  readers  in  that  section  will  doubtless  tell  us 
the  good  things  to  be  said  about  the  county. 

J.  H.  McC.,  Wrightsville,  Pa.— 1.  Would  it  be  safe  to 
plant  early  cabbages  next  spring  on  laud  cleared  this 
winter,  or  would  there  be  auy  danger  of  grubs  and  worms  ? 
2.  What  is  the  best  fertilizer  to  prolong  the  fruitage  of  an 
old  orchard  still  in  bearing,  and  when  should  it  be  applied? 

ANS. — 1.  Yes,  we  think  so;  better  such  laud  than  that  in 
which  cabbages  have  been  previously  raised.  2.  Use 
muriate  of  potash  and  raw  bone-meal  or  flour.  Apply  it 
early  next  spring  before  the  leaves  push. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 
Why  He  Has  “To  Buy  His  Butter.” 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— 
J.  B.  L.,  on  page  386,  says:  “  In  a  recent 
Rural  Mr.  Terry  tells  us  that  he  keeps  a 
cow  and  still  has  to  buy  all  his  own  butter. 

*  *  *  She  is  not  much  of  a  cow  if  she  com¬ 
pels  her  owner  to  pay  $50  a  year  for  butter. 

*  *  *  I  have  a  Jersey  that  will  give  in  her 
flush  15  quarts  per  day  of  rich  milk.  *  *  * 
Her  skim-milk  is  good  to  drink  too.” 

It  is  not  on  account  of  the  cow  being  a 
poor  one,  friend  L,,  that  Terry  “  has  to  buy 
all  his  butter.”  She  happens  to  be  an  extra¬ 
good  butter  cow.  The  neighbors  have 
raised  her  heifer  calves  for  several  years  on 
this  account.  Her  cream  would  make  that 
$50  worth  of  butter,  with  50  or  100  pounds  to 
spare.  But  you  know,  L.,  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  eat  his  cream  and  have  it  too — don’t 
you  ?  For  three  weeks  we  had  strawberries 
and  cream  at  every  meal— not  a  little  sauce- 
dishful;  for  they  were  just  as  free  as  water. 
Then  for  the  next  three  weeks  we  had  any 
amount  of  choice  raspberries — Cuthberts, 
Turners,  Shaffers,  Palmers,  Hilborns, 
Greggs,  etc.  None  of  the  cream  from  our 
cow  went  to  waste  during  these  six 
weeks.  Now,  we  have  just  begun  on  the 
blackberry  season.  I  suppose  we  used  for 
canning  and  all  15  to  20  bushels  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  about  15  bushels  of  raspberries, 
and  shall  use  as  many  blackberries.  We 
might  have  sold  them  all  at  from  $3  to  $4 
a  bushel,  and  made  butter  from  the  cream, 
and  drank  the  skim-milk;  but  it  is  not  our 
way.  We  do  not  find  farming  such  a  close 
business  that  we  must  live  on  skim-milk 
and  deny  ourselves  the  luxuries  that  natur¬ 
ally  belong  to  our  calling.  But,  friend  L., 
if  we  could  not  use  the  cream  I  should  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  my  wife  and  daughters  fuss 
with  making  butter  in  such  a  small  way. 
If  they  want  to  do  more  than  their  regular 
work  of  taking  care  of  the  home,  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  provide  work  that  pays  better  and 
that  is  not  nearly  so  monotonous.  I  have 
arranged  my  out-door  work  to  avoid  mo¬ 
notonous  drudgery;  would  not  I  be  a  fine 
man  to  leave  my  women-folks  to  go 
through  all  the  motions  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  business,  daily,  for  some  10  months  in 
the  year,  with  the  milk  from  one  cow  ? 
No,  no,  there  is  no  specialty  farming  out. 
side  with  mixed  farming  indoors  on  this 
farm.  Terry  “  has  to  buy  his  butter”  be¬ 
cause  he  drinks  new  milk,  eats  cream,  and 
has  not  forgotten  what  he  promised  the 
minister  when  he  went  into  partnership 
with  a  certain  young  lady. 

I  might  give  you  one  illustration  of  how 
I  make  the  work  of  my  family  pay,  on  a  job 
that  can  be  done  and  got  through  with.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  think  they  are  above 
work  by  any  means.  We  had  nearly  a  half¬ 
acre  of  strawberries  this  year.  We  set  them 
out  in  the  spring  of  1889.  It  was  a  family 
picnic.  I  took  up  the  plants  and  my  wife, 
sitting  in  a  chair,  trimmed  them,  and  the 
young  folks  set  them  out  in  the  drills  I  had 
made  with  the  potato  planter.  The  job  was 
soon  done.  At  odd  spells  through  the 
season  my  son  and  our  regular  help  took 
the  best  of  care  of  the  bed.  It  really  cost 
us  nothing  in  money  spent;  but  when  it 
came  to  picking  time  this  year,  for  about 
three  weeks  some  hard  work  had  to  be 
done.  The  girls  stuck  to  it  though,  like 
leeches.  I  hired  two  or  three  good  hands 
to  help  them.  This  put  extra  work  on  my 
partner  in  the  house.  My  son  with  one  or 
two  men  did  the  farm  work.  I  did  the 
marketing.  Well,  it  was  soon  over,  and 
though  we  used  about  $50  worth  in  the 
house,  we  sold  for  cash  $237  worth.  The 
$37  would  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  help. 
What  we  ate  and  put  up  were  pay  enough 
for  the  use  of  the  land  and  what  the  hired 
man  did,  so  there  were  about  $200  for  the 
family  work— four  times  what  the  butter 
costs.  But  that  money  will  not  go  for  but¬ 
ter.  Not  much.  When  we  got  through 
I  just  handed  $50  to  each  of  my  daughters 
and  the  same  to  my  son,  to  be  used  just  as 
they  pleased.  Then  the  other  $50  was 
quietly  put  into  my  partner’s  private  pocket 
book.  Where  did  my  share  come  in  J  Well, 
if  you  had  been  here  to  see  me  eat  berries 
you  would  know.  But,  seriously,  this  was 
only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  my  farm. 
It  would  be  mighty  small  if  I  could  not  turn 
over  the  net  income  from  that  to  the  young 
folks,  when  there  were  99-100  left. 

Now  do  you  wonder  that  I  would  feel 
like  scolding  if  I  saw  my  wife  or  daughters 
patching  up  old  16-cent  bags,  or  darning 
badly-worn  socks,  or  making  rag  carpet  ? 
I  like  to  do  something  that  pays,  and  get 
through,  and  then  live,  and  I  know  no 
reason  why  the  daughters  of  Eve  should 
not  now,  as  far  as  possible,  come  on  to  the 
same  platform.  But,  alas  1  many  farmers 
do  not  think  so.  One  of  the  best  compli¬ 


ments  the  writer  ever  received  came  in  this 
way :  He  attended  an  institute  in  a  certain 
town  and  among  other  things  talked  to  the 
audience  about  lessening  the  burdens  of 
the  farmers’  wives.  The  next  winter  he 
was  assigned  by  the  State  Board  to  go  to 
that  place  again.  They  wrote  the  Secretary 
that  they  did  not  want  him.  Friend  Bon¬ 
ham  did  not  know  why,  but  I  did.  They 
had  remembered  my  talk  for  a  whole  year. 
Wasn’t  that  a  compliment  for  a  preacher  ? 
Now,  friends,  times  are  rapidly  changing. 
See  to  it  that  while  you  are  being  benefited 
by  these  changes  your  wife  does  not  go  on 
in  the  old  way.  It  is  not  intentional 
cruelty  that  makes  the  merest  drudges  of 
some  farmers’  wives  ;  it  is  simply  thought¬ 
lessness. 

I  know  I  ought  not  to  tell  what 
roused  me  up  at  the  institute  above  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  hoping  it  may  do  some  good  I 
will.  A  leading,  well-to-do  farmer  took 
me  home  with  him.  In  the  morning  he 
and  the  hired  men  and  three  or  four  small 
children  sat  down  with  me  to  a  breakfast 
which  the  wife  had  prepared  alone.  I 
wondered  much  at  her  absence.  After  we 
were  through  eating  it  was  all  explained. 
She  came  in  from  the  barn  with  two  pails 
of  milk  1  Some  of  my  readers  will  not  be 
surprised  that  the  coat  held  up  before  that 
audience  that  day  fitted  as  closely,  al¬ 
though,  I  trust,  kindly,  without  any  un¬ 
necessary  pinches,  as  God  had  given  the 
speaker  ability  to  fit  it.  Now  this  friend 
was  a  good  man.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
neighborhood  to  keep  two  or  three  cows 
and  let  the  wives,  who  often  had  even  too 
much  else  to  do,  drudge  out  enough  to  pay 
for  the  groceries.  The  farmers  thereabouts 
perhaps  had  never  thought  that  there 
could  be  a  better  way.  Reader,  does  this 
talk  hit  you  in  the  least  ?  Sit  down  for  an 
hour  and  honestly  consider  the  question. 
You  do  not  want  your  dear  wife  to  join  the 
army  of  overworked  women  who  have 
prematurely  gone  to  their  long  rest. 

Purifying  Water;  Poisoning  Wood¬ 
chucks. 

E.  W.  Sears,  Hamilton  County,  O.— 
The  question  asked  by  R.  P.  M.,  on  page 
465,  in  regard  to  purifying  water  in  a  cis¬ 
tern  has  been  answered  for  me  by  the  use 
of  a  chain  pump.  I  found  that  with  all  the 
care  we  could  exercise  it  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  water  in  our  cistern 
pure  while  using  a  wooaen  pump,  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  friend  I  put  in  a 
chain  one,  and  find  the  water  purer  after 
over  a  year’s  use  of  the  pump  without 
cleaning  the  cistern,  than  it  would  have  been 
after  two  months’  use  of  a  wooden  or  iron 
pump.  The  action  of  the  chain  in  aerating 
the  water  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  the 
change.  Since  this  chain  pump  has  been  in 
use  several  of  our  neighbors  have  pur¬ 
chased  what  is  known  as  the  “  bucket 
pump,”  and  it  has  proved  even  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  chain  pump,  as  it  needs  no 
tubing  in  which  the  water  can  stand.  By 
way  of  experiment  one  of  these  “  pumps  ” 
was  placed  in  a  cistern  In  which  the  water 
was  totally  unfit  for  use,  and  in  a  week’s 
time,  by  pumping  a  few  bucketfuls  each 
day,  the  change  for  the  better  was  simply 
wonderful. 

J.  M.  D.,  on  page  498,  advises  the  use  of 
strychnine  for  killing  gophers.  I  have 
found  the  same  plan  very  effective  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  woodchucks.  Poison  enough 
potatoes,  apples,  or  ears  of  sweet  corn  to 
make  a  good  feed  for  all  that  may  inhabit 
one  den  ;  put  them  as  far  in,  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  as  possible ;  close  the 
hole  securely  with  earth  or  stones,  so  that 
the  pests  will  get  hungry  before  digging 
out,  and  the  work  is  done. 

The  Sort  of  Teachers  We  Need. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— I 
have  just  been  talking  with  a  school  direc¬ 
tor  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  he  has  been 
giving  me  an  interesting  account  of  the 
sound,  practical  work  of  a  teacher  in  his 
township.  A  year  or  more  ago,  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  of  the  district  advertised  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An¬ 
napolis.  My  friend,  the  director,  advised 
two  of  the  boys  in  the  highest  class  in  his 
village  school  to  attend  this  examination, 
which  would  occur  the  next  day,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  them  no  time  to  “review  ”  or  “  cram.” 
They  went  to  the  examination,  at  which 
there  were  about  30  young  men,  of  whom 
five  or  six  passed  the  examination.  Of 
these,  numbers  one  and  three  were  from 
the  village  school.  Now,  the  teacher  of 
these  boys  is  a  woman  of  30  years’  experi¬ 
ence  ;  she  teaches  for  a  livelihood ;  she 
teaches  because  she  loves  the  work.  She 
has  been  in  the  township  where  she  now  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  20,  possibly  for  80 


years.  She  has  a  permanent  position. 
With  her,  teaching  is  a  profession.  She  is 
practical.  Young  men  and  women  are 
found  every  winter  In  her  school,  while  in 
many  others  such  students  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  I  can  only  urge  upon 
directors  and  school  committee-men  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  securing,  whenever  possible, 
such  teachers  as  this  lady.  And  at  this 
time,  I  would  urge  upon  teachers  and 
patrons  the  desirability  of  having  in  the 
school-house  during  the  coming  winter,  a 
debating  school,  or  lyceum.  It  gives  the 
young  people  an  opportunity  of  practicing 
public  speaking,  a  now  much  neglected 
part  of  general  education,  and,  besides,  it 
promotes  that  social  intercourse  which  is  so 
desirable  in  all  rural  districts.  By  all 
means  try  to  have  a  well-managed  debating 
school  this  winter. 

Mulching  Berries. 

J.  A.  Pearce,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— I 
have  never, tried  straw  or  hay  as  a  mulch 
except  in  the  form  of  long  manure,  which 
1  did  not  find  so  desirable  as  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  preventing  the  raspberries  from 
drying  up.  This  year  I  did  not  try  it,  but 
last  fall  I  put  mounds  of  mold  around 
some  peach  trees  to  prevent  root-freezing, 
and  in  hoeing  about  the  trees  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  I  noticed  that  the  ground  was 
dried  down  very  much  farther  under  the 
mulch  than  around  the  trees  not  mulched, 
but  cultivated.  I  never  grow  any  crop 
between  the  berries  except  sometimes  a 
row  of  beans  the  first  year. 

Salt  In  the  Silo. 

Charles  R.  Beach,  Walworth,  Wis.— 
I  have  never  used  salt  in  the  silo.  I  think 
the  use  of  it  on  silage  in  any  considerable 
quantity  would  make  it  too  laxative  and 
accordingly,  injurious,  and  the  use  of  salt 
would  lower  the  temperature  of  the  silage 
and  so  prevent,  in  a  measure,  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  aimed  at,  namely  :  The  development 
of  heat  to  destroy  the  germs  of  fermenta¬ 
tion  and  to  expel  the  air  from  the  silage  as 
it  settles  in  the  pit.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  do  not,  as  yet,  agree  with  those  who  claim 
that  silage  needs  no  tramping  or  weighting. 
As  we  are  putting  in  more  matured  corn 
than  formerly,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  stalks  will  contain  less 
water,  and  therefore  more  air,  and  will  be 
lighter  and  will  not  settle  by  their  own 
weight  as  rapidly  or  as  compactly  as 
greener  corn,  and  therefore  the  more  need 
of  stamping  and  weighting  which  I  shall 
practice  until  I  have  more  light. 

Broad-Leaved  Potatoes  and  Blight. 

On  page  546  a  correspondent  asked  this 
question  :  “  Do  potatoes  with  broad  leaves 
resist  heat  and  blight  less  than  those  with 
small  foliage  ?”  The  following  notes  in 
reply  are  at  hand  : 

NO  MANIFEST  REASON  FOR  IT. 

Byron  D.  Halsted,  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.— The  question  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  this  is  not  the  first 
time  it  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  An 
answer  to  be  of  much  value,  should  be  for¬ 
warded  on  a  thorough  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  leaves  of  various  sorts.  If  a 
broad  leaf  is  a  thick  leaf  I  should  think 
that  it  might  resist  the  heat  better  than  a 
smaller  and  thinner  one.  As  far  as 
the  blight  is  concerned— meaning  the 
attack  of  the  fungus  Macrosporium  solani 
— there  is  no  manifest  reason  why  one 
kind  should  be  less  influenced  than  another. 
If  a  large  leaf  means  greater  vigor,  then 
the  small  leaf  might  be  the  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  the  inroads  of  the  blight.  I  have 
observed  no  difference  in  this  regard  in 
the  same  variety.  When  we  compare 
leaves  of  different  varieties,  then  we  intro¬ 
duce  a  factor  that  is  probably  of  more 
consequence  than  leaf  variation,  and  the 
observations  are  of  no  great  value.  Yester¬ 
day  I  went  across  a  large  field  of  potatoes 
of  various  sorts  :  all  were  blighted,  but  not 
all  sorts  equally.  There  is  a  difference  in 
varieties,  but  whether  there  is  a  constant 
difference  in  favor  of  a  large  or  small  leaf 
1  cannot  say.  There  seem  to  be  leaves  of 
nearly  all  dimensions  upon  a  single  plant, 
and  usually  if  one  blights  they  are  nearly 
all  injured. 

COLOR  IS  A  BETTER  INDICATION. 

George  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me. 
— I  have  not  noticed  that  large-leaved 
varieties  of  the  potato  are  less  hardy  than 
those  with  small  leaves.  In  fact,  I  can  call 
to  mind  more  strong,  healthy  growers  with 
large  than  with  small  leaves.  I  would 
base  my  judgment  more  on  the  color  than 
the  size  of  the  leaves.  I  have  never  found 
varieties  with  very  light-green  foliage  so 
well  able  to  withstand  a  hard  season  as 
those  with  dark-green  leaves. 


BROAD- LEAVED  VARIETIES  SUCCUMB  FIRST. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  III.— My  ob¬ 
servation  has  shown  that  in  a  droughty 
season  potatoes  with  broad  leaves  curl 
more  and  succumb  to  heat  more  quickly 
than  do  those  with  small  leaves.  The 
larger  ones,  naturally,  would  show  the 
effect  more  on  account  of  their  size;  but  I 
have  concluded  that  potatoes  with  small 
foliage  resist  drought  better  than  the 
large-leaved  kinds.  In  a  season  when  blight 
is  prevalent,  all  potatoes,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  leaves,  have  suffered  equally, 
and  I  think  small-leaved  varieties  have  no 
immunity  as  far  as  resisting  disease  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

IN  FAVOR  OF  LARGE-LEAVED  VARIETIES. 

Clarence  M.  Weed,  Ohio  Experiment 
Station. — From  my  observation  I  should 
say  that  there  is  very  little  difference,  but 
if  there  is  any,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  large 
leaved  varieties.  We  have  a  field  contain¬ 
ing  88  varieties  and  there  was  only  a  short 
difference  in  the  time  of  succumbing  to 
blight  this  year,  though  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  with  large,  thick  leaves  were  the 
last  to  fall.  I  repeated  our  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  to  prevent  potato  blight 
this  year,  and  the  field  now  indicates  that 
the  treatment  has  been  of  decided  benefit. 
The  sprayed  rows  are  green  and  growing, 
while  the  adjacent  uifsprayed  ones  are  fast 
yielding  to  the  blight. 

MORE  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  TnE  STEMS. 

F.  Lamson  Scribner,  Tennessee  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.— This  question  is  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  me.  Neither  from  correspond, 
ence  nor  observation  have  I  ever  before  been 
led  to  consider  it.  If  the  stems  and  foliage 
of  the  large-leaved  varieties  are  more  juicy 
or  succulent  than  those  with  small  leaves, 
then  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  more 
sensitive  to  blight  (understanding  by  this 
the  Phytophthora  or  Peronospora)  and 
heat;  otherwise  I  should  say  that  there 
would  be  no  difference.  The  question  is  a 
practical  one,  It  is  one  which  is  likely  to 
stand  open  for  some  time,  however.  The 
nature  or  character  of  the  plants,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  would  determine,  I  think,  their 
susceptibility  to  blight  and  heat,  and  not 
their  extent  of  foliage. 


A  LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

“Dodging  the  Question.”— There  are  a 
great  many  good  men  in  this  country 
whose  honest  opinion  would  t  e  expressed 
by  the  following  note  from  one  of  our  most 
careful  correspondents.  He  was  asked  to 
discuss  the  tariff  question,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican, 
but  as  a  farmer : 

“  I  am  not  competent  to  discuss  the  tariff 
question.  I  have  a  vague  idea  that  our 
country  and  people  are  so  rich  in  resources 
that  in  the  end  we  would  be  just  about  as 
well  off  if  we  proclaimed  “  absolutely  free 
trade,”  but  I  vote  the  Republican  ticket — 
perhaps  for  what  the  party  has  done.  I 
think  that  combinations  of  labor  and 
capital  are  both  usually  injurious,  and 
should  be  controlled.  It  is  a  time  of  peace 
and  all  are  producing.  When  war  or  famine 
comes  to  a  part  of  the  world,  the  other  part 
are  financial  gainers  thereby.  We  will, 
most  of  us,  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear, 
and,  after  all,  contentment  may  be  better 
than  riches.  I  dodge  the  question  1” 

“Germs”  in  Milk.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  plan  of 
adding  water  to  milk  to  assist  a  rapid 
creaming.  The  article  by  Prof.  Ladd,  on 
page  527,  gave  a  clear  account  of  the  matter. 
This  was  one  side  ;  nothing  was  said  about 
any  possible  danger  in  adding  water  to  the 
milk.  On  page  514,  however,  T.  B.  Terry 
told  us  what  Dr.  Detmers,  of  Ohio  thought 
of  the  milkman  who  made  use  of  the  “  iron¬ 
tailed  cow.”  Such  a  man,  he  said,  would 
be  sure  to  use  water  filled  with  germs  of 
disease,  and  even  if  he  did  use  pure  water, 
the  few  germs  contained  in  it  “  would  mul¬ 
tiply  with  fearful  rapidity  in  the  much  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  ground,  the  milk.”  Now,  comes 
the  following  letter  from  a  man  in  Ohio, 
which  may  be  considered  a  natural  result 
of  what  these  scientific  folks  have  been 
telling  us : 

“  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  how  to  raise  all  the  cream, 
without  ice,  and  also  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion  inT.  B.  Terry’s  report  of  Dr.Detmers’s 
opinion  of  the  man  who  waters  milk,  and  1 
would  like  the  discussion  carried  farther 
and  also  to  have  a  few  questions  answered.  1. 
In  view  of  Dr.  Detmers’s  opinion,  is  it  safe 
for  the  average  dairyman  to  dilute  the 
milk  with  water  for  creaming,  as  he  can¬ 
not  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  water  is 
absolutely  pure?  2.  If  water  that  is  “pure 
enough  to  drink  with  impunity  ”  is  used, 
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is  there  any  danger  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
germs,  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Detmers,  before  the 
milk  would  be  thoroughly  creamed,  and 
would  they  continue  to  increase  in  the 
cream  after  its  removal  ?  3.  If  it  is  unsafe  to 
use  water  just  as  it  comes  from  the  well  or 
spring,  to  what  temperature  must  it  be 
heated  in  order  to  destroy  the  germs  ?” 

Nothing  has  been  said  on  this  point  by 
those  who  advocate  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  milk.  Whether  they  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  it  at  all  or  thought  it  of  no  particular 
importance,  I  do  not  know.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
will  try  to  get  their  opinions ;  in  the 
meantime  this  letter  is  printed,  as  there 
are  many  who  “  would  like  the  discussion 
carried  further.” 

Protection  From  Frost.— In  Bulletin 
12  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  I 
And  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Prof.  H. 

A.  Hazen,  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  gardeners  and 
fruit  men  lose  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  from  early  frosts.  Is  there  no 
remedy  ?  Most  men  put  bags,  carpets, 
blankets  and  other  clothes  over  their  best 
plants  and  let  the  others  go.  It  is  known 
that  a  spray  of  water  thrown  over  the 
plants  will  often  save  them.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Idaho  mentioned  this  fact  last 
week,  on  page  565.  Most  of  us  have  also 
heard  about  burning  damp  straw  near  the 
field  so  as  to  cover  it  with  smoke.  Prof. 
Hazeii  thus  describes  that  practice : 

“  What  we  must  do  is  to  keep,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  sod  and  plants  from  radiating 
their  heat  to  the  sky.  It  is  known  to  all 
that  the  thinnest  paper  spread  over  a  plant 
prevents  frost ;  now  if  we  can  produce  an 
artificial  covering  or  cloud,  no  matter  how 
thin,  we  shall  accomplish  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  of 
burning  damp  refuse  straw,  horse  stable 
bedding,  or  damp  chips,  to  the  windward 
of  a  field,  with  a  perfect  protection  from 
frost  for  the  field.  It  is  very  much  hoped 
that  many  farmers  will  be  induced  to  take 
up  this  matter  and  make  known  their  ex¬ 
periences,  whether  successful  or  not.  The 
plan  seems  feasible,  but  the  experimental 
data  needed  to  perfect  the  plan  are  almost 
entirely  wanting.  In  order  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  current  above  the  earth, 
burn  a  little  damp  straw  and  the  direction 
of  the  smoke  will  show  on  which  side  of 
the  field  the  straw  should  be  scattered 
along.  If  the  smoke  should  go  straight  up 
— a  very  rare  occurrence,  it  is  believed — 
the  straw  should  be  burned  near  the  center 
of  the  field.”  In  the  same  bulletin  Mr.  H. 
F.  Arnold  says,  describing  his  practice 
when  a  heavy  frost  seemed  inevitable  : 

“  Having  a  large  straw  pile  and  a  manure 
pile  at  hand,  I  caused  the  straw  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  fields  of  grain  in  bunches  about  as 
large  as  a  small  hay-cock,  and  the  bunches 
about  40  feet  apart.  On  each  bunch  of 
straw  were  placed  three  or  four  forkfuls  of 
manure.  A  rise  in  the  temperature  in  the 
evening  prevented  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  from  being  tested.  It  was  my  inten¬ 
tion,  had  the  temperature  fallen  to  a 
dangerous  point,  to  set  fire  to  alternate 
heaps,  and  when  these  had  burned  then  to 
fire  the  remaining  bunches.  This,  I  think, 
would  have  kept  a  blanket  of  smoke  over 
the  fields  for  several  hours,  and  by  prevent¬ 
ing  further  radiation  of  heat  held  the 
temperature  above  freezing  point.”  Why 
not  experiment  a  little  with  this  ? 

A  Small  Potato.— Two  years  ago  The 
R.  N.-Y.  sent  to  its  subscribers  samples  of 
its  new  seedling  potato.  Those  sent  were 
necessarily  small,  most  of  them  weighing 
less  than  an  ounce.  Some  of  the  readers 
considered  their  specimens  too  small  to 
plant.  Others  planted  them.  Here  is  a 
little  note  from  one  of  the  latter:  “  The 
Rural  sent  me  a  potato  in  ’89,  which  I 
planted  and  got  three  pounds.  Those  I 
planted  this  spring  and  have  just  dug  the 
crop  to-day.  I  have  56>£  pounds  of  splendid 
tubers  aud  8>£  of  small  ones.’  When  the 
price  of  this  potato  is  announced  for  next 
season  it  will  be  seen  that  our  friend  has 
made  quite  a  little  pin-money. 

Sound  Sense  on  Cheese.— I  would  eat 
three  times  as  much  cheese  as  I  do  if  I  could 
get  the  article  I  want.  I  am  ready  to  pay 
for  it  too.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  will  say  the  same  thing.  The  follow¬ 
ing  note  from  Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell, 
is  so  sensible  that  it  ought  to  be  printed  in 
italics.  “  Cheese  as  an  article  of  diet  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  American  consumer. 
Why  this  is  so  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to 
tell  since  it  furnishes  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment  in 
better  form  for  assimilation  than  almost 
any  other  form  of  human  food.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fact  that  many  persons,  notably 


those  with  weak  digestive  powers,  cannot 
eat  cheese  without  distressing  symptoms. 
For  this  reason  it  is  usually  supposed  that 
cheese  is  extremely  difficult  of  digestion, 
but  some  recent  experiments  with  artificial 
digestive  fluids  go  to  show  that  cheese  when 
well  made  and  well  cured  is  readily  and  al¬ 
most  completely  made  soluble  by  the  action 
of  pepsin,  and  that  even  the  green  curd  is 
in  large  degree  acted  upon.  The  same  ex¬ 
periments  also  give  a  greater  and  easier  di¬ 
gestion  to  cheese  that  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  and  that  has  ripened  rather 
slowly.  This  may  give  one  indication  as  to 
why  cheese  is  looked  at  doubtfully  by  so 
many  that  are  inclined  to  be  dyspeptic.  A 
large  part  of  the  cheese  made  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  made  to  ripen  quickly  and  to 
go  on  the  market  within  a  month  from  the 
time  it  is  made.  Many  who  can  not  eat 
such  cheese  could  in  all  probability  eat  that 
made  to  keep  longer  and  ripen  more  slowly. 
The  former  is,  of  course,  more  profitable  to 
the  manufacturer,  but  when  public  taste 
demands  the  latter  it  will  be  provided. 
Would  not  it  be  better  for  the  great  mass 
of  dairymen  to  make  cheese  during  the 
summer  months  instead  of  flooding  the 
markets  as  now  with  such  a  mass  of 
summer-made  butter  ?  If  the  cheese 
‘taste’  were  cultivated  among  us  to  the 
extent  that  the  butter  *  taste  ’  is,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  all  the  cheese  made 
under  such  a  programme.  The  writer’s 
ideal  of  a  dairy  system  would  be  to  have 
some  cows  in  milk  all  the  time,  make  cheese 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  butter  during  the  rest  of  the 
year;  but  in  no  case  try  to  make  both  at  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  place  on  his  table 
for  the  skim-cheese.” 

Punishing  Peach  Poachers.— A  friend 
sends  me  an  account  of  the  way  our  friend 
J.  H.  Hale  handled  a  thief  who  was  caught 
stealing  peaches  on  Sunday.  The  fellow 
had  his  coat,  tied  in  the  form  of  a  bag, 
partly  filled  with  fruit.  Instead  of  prose¬ 
cuting  the  thief  Mr.  Hale  made  him  sign 
the  following  “certificate  of  character:” 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  would  probably  have 
been  pricked  into  his  skin  1  “  Having  been 
caught  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hale  and  H.  J. 
Stancliff ,  on  Sunday  August  17, 1890,  in  the 
act  of  stealing  peaches  from  their  orchards, 

I  promise,  if  not  prosecuted  for  this  act,  to 
pay  to  the  keeper  of  the  Glastonbury  town’s 
poor  farm  the  sum  of  $10,  to  be  used  by 
him  in  the  purchase  of  special  comforts  for 
the  worthy  poor.” 

Feeding  Potatoes.— Every  year  we  get 
into  a  discussion  over  the  feeding  value  of 
potatoes.  The  crop  is  short  this  year  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  merchantable  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  fed  to  stock,  but  that  small 
ones  can  be  profitably  used  for  this  purpose 
is  beyond  question.  We  are  constantly 
learning  of  new  methods  and  processes. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  note  from  a  friend 
in  Southern  Ohio :  “  I  am  still  profitably 
feeding  12  or  20  cattle  during  the  winter  by 
using  potatoes  (their  analysis  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  silage)  and  very  little  corn, 
housing  warmly  and  carrying  water  to 
them.”  We  shall  all  be  interested  to  know 
how  these  potatoes  are  fed,  cooked  or  raw, 
mixed  with  hay  or  alone.  I  have  never 
found  a  better  way  of  preparing  potatoes 
for  stock  than  baking  them. 

A  Milk  Test  at  Last.— It  is  rather  a 
humiliating  thing  to  have  to  say,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  good  many  creameries  and 
butter  factories  are  shutting  down  because 
patrons  are  becoming  so  sharp  at  diluting 
their  milk.  The  tests  employed  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  were  either 
too  complicated  or  too  inaccurate  for 
general  use.  When  a  man  buys  butter  he 
buys  fat.  Milk  Is  fat  mixed  with  water. 
In  some  samples  there  are  50  per  cent, 
more  fat  than  in  others.  It  costs  money 
to  put  that  fat  in  the  milk.  If  the  milk  is 
paid  for  at  a  standard  price  per  pound  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  fat  there  may 
be  in  it,  it  is  evident  that  somebody  is  giv¬ 
ing  “  something  for  nothing.”  Either  the 
creamery  man  has  to  pay  money  for  a  lot 
of  fat  which  he  never  receives,  or  the  farmer 
gives  a  lot  of  fat  for  which  he  never  re¬ 
ceives  any  money.  It  is  not  strange,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  experiment  stations  in  our 
dairy  States  have  been  trying  to  solve  this 
problem  of  measuring  the  fat  in  milk.  Dr. 
Babcock,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  seems 
to  have  met  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  B’s.  method,  one  of  the 
best  dairy  authorities  in  the  Northwest 
writes :  “  One  dairy  manufacturer  said  it 
was  ‘worth  millions  to  the  dairymen.’ 
Four  manufacturers  have  been  to  see  the 
original  apparatus,  and  are  proposing  to 
put  the  test  ou  the  market.  Every  factory 
man  that  has  seen  the  teat  has  ordered  the 


apparatus.  I  honestly  believe  that  had  it 
been  patented,  the  right  to  it  would  be 
worth  a  round  $100,000.”  The  beauty  of 
this  test  is  its  simplicity.  Farmers  regard 
the  others  as  “chemical”  tests  more  or 
less  complicated.  In  the  Babcock  method 
a  measured  quantity  of  milk  is  placed  in  a 
bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck.  An  equal 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  shaken  about  by 
whirling  the  bottle  about  in  a  little  ma¬ 
chine  prepared  for  this  purpose.  Hot  water 
is  then  added.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Simple,  rapid,  sure  and  cheap.  Forafuller 
description  readers  are  referred  to  Bulletin 
No.  24  of  the  Wisconsin  Station.  With  a 
few  such  discoveries  as  this  the  station 
will  easily  “  pay  for  itself  ”  and  pay  a  good 
profit  besides. 

Honey  and  Berries.— In  the  following 
note  Mr.  C.  S.  Rice  calls  attention  to  a 
matter  that  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
farmers.  In  older  times  a  few  hives  of  bees 
were  to  be  found  on  every  farm.  Now-a- 
days  this  sweet  side  of  agriculture  is 
neglected.  Should  we  bring  the  hives 
back  f 

“  Why  do  not  more  farmers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  labor  of  the  honey  bee  ?  The 
care  of  bees  is  a  pleasant  occupation.  It 
may  properly  be  termed  a  recreation.  The 
life  and  habits  of  this  useful  insect  afford 
an  interesting  study.  Pure  honey  is  as 
fine  a  delicacy  as  can  be  found  on  any 
table.  It  is  a  healthful  food.  It  is  a 
cheap  relish.  It  is  usually  sold  at  from 
10  to  20  cents  per  pound  in  market  but 
it  costs  the  bee-keeping  farmer  only  a  few 
hours’  attention  each  year  to  secure  a  full 
supply  for  his  family.  It  is  surprising 
what  an  amount  of  the  delicious  product 
will  be  consumed  in  a  family  where  its 
use  is  limited  only  as  the  appetite  for  it 
is  satisfied.  Berries  or  other  fruits  and 
honey  are  on  our  table  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  honey  is  in  quite  as  good  de¬ 
mand  as  the  berries.  For  several  weeks 
past  fine,  fresh-picked,  home-grown  berries 
and  excellent  honey  have  contended  for 
favor  with  about  equal  success.  While 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  greatly 
prefer  the  honey,  those  a  little  older  eat 
largely  of  loth  and  berries  receive  most 
attention  from  the  eldest.  As  a  rule 
farmers  should  grow  more  fruit  and  keep 
more  bees.  A  farm  ‘flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ’  and  well  supplied  with  bearies 
and  other  fruits  is  not  a  bad  place  after 
all,  and  should  prove  a  contented  home 
to  its  owner  and  his  family.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
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I’m  So  Hungry 

Says  Nearly 
Everyone 
After  Taking 
A  Few  Doses  of 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


B/ERfflolHER 

Should  Have  li  in  The  House. 

Dropped  on  Sugar,  Children  Love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  TonslUtls,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cutsnnd  Bruises  liko 
made.  Sold  everywhere.  Price  85c.  by  mail;  6  bottles 
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PMron  turbine 

WIND[ 

ENGINES 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 

Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

DUCKEYE 

D  force  pump 

Works  easv,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
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in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 

BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS, 
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Prices. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

MACHINES 


annon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 


It  pays 

to  get  our 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shell 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  £>and  Rollers,  Key- 
■tone  Chilled  Plows,  Em  pi  re  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boiler*  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  base 

ete  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
Bh  MES8LNGKK  It  SON  Tatamy,  Northampton 
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free. 
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HANDSOME,  |  PROTECTS 
IS0ISTRUCT1 BLE, ■  WITHOUT  CONCEALING 
'[REAPER  THAN  WOOD .  UWN  Oil  FARM. 
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HARTMAN  6  BEAVER  FAIIS.PA. 


The  Strongest*  Most  Durable,  Handsomest,  Easiest  Running 
and  In  every  way  THE  BEST  FEED  Cl'TTER  made.  All  Sixes, 
for  Hand  or  Power.  Jarriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and 
Best  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “E.*  Valuable 
“Ensilage  Encyclopedia”  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  Fanning  Hill. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 
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who  appear  in  defense  of  the  Station  to  get  behind 
the  Board  of  Control  for  shelter  and  responsibility. 
As  the  Board  seem  to  thoroughly  believe  in  a  polic3r 
of  “  dignified  silence,”  this  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Station  needs  a  new  director. 
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To  make  the  hide  and  leather  business 
boom,  let  us  pass  a  law  compelling  everybody 
to  wear  high  boots  !  There  are  more  foolish 
laws  than  this  on  our  statute  books  ! 


Teach  your  boy  the  reading  habit, 
Show  nljn  how  to  think  : 

Lean  him  up  to  wisdom’s  fountain, 
Tell  him  how  to  drink. 


All  perishable  articles  for  trial  (plants,  fruits, 
etc.,)  should  be  sent  direct  to  River  Edge.  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey,  and  not  to  this  office. 


In  the  Publisher’s  Desk  is  an  attractive  offer  for 
the  energetic  reader  who  may  desire  to  extend  his 
subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  to  get  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Garden  for  a  year  without  money  cost,  and  to 
win  a  neat  little  cash  prize  at  the  same  time. 


Secretary  W.  W.  Farnsworth  sends  the 
following  note.  It  is  brimful  of  good  sense  and 
contains  more  meat  than  many  a  so-called  oration : 
“The  financial  and  social  salvation  of  the  farmer 
depends  largely  upon  organization  not  for  offence , 
but  for  defence  against  animals  of  prey  both  insect 
and  human.” 


The  Conger  lard  bill  has  passed  the  House.  This 
bill  is  very  similar  in  principle  to  the  “01eo”bill 
passed  three  years  ago.  Its  design  is  to  force  a 
distinction  between  pure  hog  lard  and  lard  mixed 
with  cottonseed  oil.  The  “Oleo”  bill  made  it  a 
legal  offence  to  brand  any  mixture  of  fats — no 
matter  how  wholesome  they  might  be — as  butter. 
If  sold  at  all  such  mixtures  must  be  sold  under 
their  true  name.  In  like  manner  mixtures  of  lard 
and  cotton  seed  oil  must  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
“ compound  lard  ”  when  the  present  law,  after  it 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  shall  go  into 
force.  This  bill  was  opposed  mainly  by  the  Southern 
Representatives,  who  claimed  that  it  unjustly  dis¬ 
criminated  against  a  Southern  product,  and  by 
those  who  represented  the  manufacturers  of  the 
“compound  lard.”  Let  the  lard  tub  stand  on  its 
own  bottom.  Cotton-seed  oil  may  be,  and  doubt¬ 
less  is,  a  cheap  and  healthful  food,  but  it  is  not 
“lard.” 


In  an  English  agricultural  paper  we  find  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  correspondent,  who  wants  to  know 
“  what  equivalent  he  should  offer  for  a  customary 
two  quarts  a  day  of  beer,  extra  beer  on  hay  carting 
days,  and  extra  beer  as  well  as  food  during 
harvest  ?”  Imagine  how  you  would  look  or  feel 
after  drinking  two  quarts  of  beer  with  “  extras  !” 
Yet  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  “  usual  allowance 
per  day  ”  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  editor  of 
t  he  paper  spoken  of  says  : 

“  The  amounts  which  men  will  drink  are  truly  marvel¬ 
ous.  We  have  heard  ol  19,  20  and  21  quarts  per  day,  and 
the  record  was  reached  in  an  alleged  case  in  which  a 
brewer’s  drayman  was  stated  to  have  drunk  the  whole 
of  a  nine-gallon  cask  in  one  day.  If  any  of  our  readers  cau 
beat  this  record  we  shall  be  obliged  for  the  information.” 

No  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  probably  try  to  “beat 
this  record.”  There  are  various  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  make  a  beast  of  himself,  but  very  few  of 
them  can  come  out  much  ahead  of  the  skillful 
handling  of  a  beer  keg. 


In  reading  the  opinions  concerning  American  and 
Canadian  barley — see  page  584 — we  are  reminded 
that  chemists  as  well  as  doctors  differ.  The  brewers 
too  are  divided.  While  most  of  them  demand  Cana¬ 
dian  grain,  it  is  evident  that  good  beer  is  made 
from  the  American  barley.  As  a  personal  matter, 
we  may  state  that  if  this  tariff  adds  anything  to  the 
price  of  beer  our  own  pocket-book  will  not  suffer. 
It  is  probable,  though,  that  instead  of  charging  more 
for  their  beer,  brewers  would  use  more  corn 
meal  and  thus  produce  a  cheaper  though  inferior 
article. 


A  number  of  our  subscribers  say  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  see  their  cows  chewing  bones  in  the  yard 
or  pasture.  This,  they  think,  indicates  the  fact 
that  bone  meal  would  make  a  suitable  and  valuable 
food.  This  is  a  natural  supposition,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  entirely  correct  that  the  bone  chewing 
indicates  a  desire  for  phosphates  alone.  From  our 
own  observation  we  have  concluded  that  this  desire 
to  chew  bones,  paper,  or  old  wood  indicates  a  de¬ 
praved  appetite,  which  can  usually  be  remedied  by 
feeding  plenty  of  silage,  roots,  oil-meal  or  salt. 
There  may  be  cases  where  rations  very  deficient  in 
phosphates  bring  about  this  condition  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  we  have  found  it  most  frequently  due  to 
constipation.  The  true  use  for  bone  meal  or  other 
phosphates  seems  to  be  as  an  aid  to  a  ration  weak 
in  these  substances,  rather  than  as  a  medicinal 
agent.  _ 


There  seems  liille  room  for  doubt  that  the  potato 
disease  in  Ireland  is  very  serious.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  unfortunate  season  for  Irish  potato  growers 
during  the  past  10  years  has  come.  While  no 
national  famine  like  that  of  ’48  is  threatened  owing 
to  a  failure  of  this  crop,  the  loss  will  fall  heavily 
upon  the  farmers  and  poor  people  at  large  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Potato  specialists  in  Eng¬ 
land  seem  to  ascribe  the  trouble  mainly  to  what  they 
term  “in-and-in  breeding ”  of  the  potato.  Far  too 
many  Irish  farmers  have  used  potatoes  of  one  variety 
and  of  their  own  raising  year  after  year.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  weakening  of  the  variety  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  susceptibility  to  disease  under  the  right  cl i 
matic  conditions.  Irish  farmers  were  taught  this 
same  lesson  12  years  ago.  They  must  have  forgotten 
it.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the 
discussion  on  page  58G  regarding  the  comparative 
resisting  powers  of  broad  and  narrow-leaved 
varieties. 


We  learn  that  Governor  Hill  has  appointed 
Adrian  Tuttle,  of  Schuyler  County,  and  Philip 
Nichol,  of  Geneva,  as  trustees  of  the  Geneva  Ex 
periment  Station.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Nichol  is  a  lawyer;  we  do  not  know  Mr.  Tuttle’s 
business.  This  institution  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  farmers.  We  have  just  received  from  our  corres¬ 
pondent  Mr.  Dibble,  a  defense  of  the  Station,  which, 
we  understand,  embodies  the  facts  and  arguments 
furnished  by  the  Director  and  the  Board  of  Control. 
We  shall  print  it  with  comments  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  a  very  general  desire  among  all 


Three  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  the 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  tariff  question  that  is 
very  noticeable  among  many  farmers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  been  found  among  the  strongest  supporters  of 
a  protective  tariff.  In  a  recent  address  issued  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  we  find  the  following: 

“  We  ask  that  the  farmer  have  the  privilege  of  exchang¬ 
ing  the  cereals  he  grows  for  articles  he  must  buy  in  all 
markets  of  the  world  where  fair  treaties  of  reciprocity  cau 
be  made  for  the  articles  exchanged.  Our  home  market  is 
good,  and  will  always  be  ours  for  the  products  ot  our 
farms,  whether  a  high  or  low  tariff  shall  prevail ;  but  if 
we  have  no  other  market  and  grow  enough  to  feed  twice 
the  number  of  our  people, — as  we  could  hardly  prevent 
being  done,— and  have  no  outlet  for  our  large  surplus  we 
would  then  begin  to  understand  what  real  poverty  was.” 

The  address  goes  on  to  say  that  a  certain  amount 
of  tariff  tax  on  luxuries  or  other  articles  that  can¬ 
not  be  considered  “necessaries  of  life,”  forms  a 
useful  means  of  collecting  money  with  which  to 
carry  on  our  government.  We  thus  see  that  these 
men  do  not  abandon  the  spirit  of  “protection,”  but 
that  they  rather  desire  to  modify  and  rearrange 
the  tariff  so  that  the  farmer  may  receive  a  direct 
benefit  from  it  instead  of  an  indirect  one.  Whether 
these  men  will  eventually  go  a  step  further  than 
this  and  declare  for  “free  trade,”  is  a  question. 
At  present  it  is  evident  that  they  propose  to  stop  at 
‘  ‘  reciprocity  ”  or  tariff  trading. 


During  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  the  present  week  a  most  disgraceful 
scene  was  enacted.  A  leading  Representative  who 
had  been  a  promient  candidate  for  Speaker,  applied 
language  to  another  of  such  a  character  that  many 
respectable  journals  refused  to  publish  it,  character¬ 
izing  it  as  unfit  for  publication.  This  led  to  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorder,  in  which  more  language  was 
used  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  designated  in  the 
newspaper  reports  by  dashes,  and  which  was  so 
vile  as  to  cause  ladies  to  leave  the  galleries,  the 
whole  terminating  in  personal  encounters  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  with  his  mace.  It  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  men  who  are  elected  to  positions  of 
such  dignity  and  honor  should  so  far  forget  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  their  positions  and  misrepresent 
their  constituents  as  to  indulge  in  language  and 
actions  usually  expected  from  the  lowest  corner- 
loafers,  and  even  the  latter  generally  respect  them¬ 
selves  enough  to  curb  their  language  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  The  first  requisite  in  a  ruler  is  the 
ability  for  self-government.  No  man  is  fit  to  rule 
others  until  he  can  rule  himself.  The  self  respect¬ 
ing  citizens  who  have  been  so  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented  should  never  cast  another  vote  for  such 
foul  mouthed  blackguards  as  these.  If  they  do, 
they  will  disgrace  themselves,  their  families  and 
the  districts  they  inhabit,  as  well  as  offer  an  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  the  American  Congress  and  the 
people  it  represents.  Such  men  need  a  severe 
lesson.  It  is  an  outrage  upon  the  American  people 
that  such  vulgar,  indecent  conduct  should  occur  in 
its  halls  of  legislation.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
“farmers  in  politics”  to  make  themselves  heard. 


The  ballot  is  a  weapon  with  which  this  stain  can  be 
removed  and  it  should  be  used  effectively.  There 
may  be  no  connection  between  these  occurrences 
and  the  question  of  stopping  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  Capitol;  but  the  question  presents  itself, 
whether  it  isn't  about  time  that  prohibition  were 
enforced  in  that  building. 

Since  the  above  was  written  news  comes  that  the 
person  chiefly  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  scenes 
referred  to,  has  been  renominated  by  acclamation. 
This  in  an  agricultural  district  of  a  great  agricul¬ 
tural  State  !  We  are  ashamed  of  those  electors  and 
we  hope  their  sense  of  shame  will  be  so  aroused  be¬ 
fore  election  day  that  this  Representative  will  never 
again  be  placed  in  a  position  he  has  disgraced. 


There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  find 
fault  with  the  officers  of  the  recent  farmers’  eon 
ventions  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and 
other  States,  because  they  did  not  deem  it  wise  tor 
the  conventions  to  express  their  views  on  the  tern 
perance  question.  Let  us  stop  fault  finding  and 
pull  together.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thoroughly  believes  in 
temperance.  As  at  present  conducted,  the  saloon 
causes  more  misery,  more  poverty  and  crime  than 
all  other  agencies  combined.  This  we  know,  but 
we  are  forced  to  confess  our  inabilty  to  propose  a 
practical  means  of  overcoming  the  evil.  If  all  men 
felt  just  as  we  do  it  could  be  done.  We  would  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  quite  a  good  deal  of  our  “per¬ 
sonal  liberty  ”  in  other  things  if  the  saloon  could  be 
abolished.  But  we  meet  people  at  every  turn  who 
say  in  substance:  “My  way  or  none  at  all.” 
Now  we  must  learn  the  lessons  and  the  duties  of  or¬ 
ganization  before  we  can  work  together.  Let  us 
know  each  other  first.  Let  us  learn  how  to  meet 
fairly  and  justly,  how  to  give  up  and  sacrifice  our 
own  personal  views  when  that  sacrifice  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public  welfare.  Remember  that 
the  strength  of  any  great  measure  of  reform  is 
made  up  of  thousands  of  bits  of  practical  self  de 
nial  and  concessions  welded  firmly  together.  This 
is  the  lesson  we  must  learn,  farmers,  before  we  can 
handle  this  temperance  question.  On  the  whole, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  thinks  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
farmers’  conventions  did  a  wise  thing. 


BREVITIES. 

Do  something ; 

Do  it  now  : 

Do  It  with  vour  might. 

Push  It  hard, 
study  It. 

Try  lo  do  it  right 
Finish  it 
Erf  you  quit, 

Polish  It  up  well. 

Hang  to  It 
Till  It’s  done. 

That’s  the  work  to  tell. 

Be  a  law  to  yourself. 

Try  some  new  wheats. 

Disease  loves  a  privy  vault. 

There  is  milk  in  sweet  corn-stalks. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  needs  a  new  director. 

Salt  in  the  silo  will  give  the  cows  “  too  much  digestion,” 
according  to  an  Ohio  friend. 

Try  Prof.  Henry’s  experiment  of  cutting  the  stalks  into 
different  lengths  before  they  go  into  the  silo. 

There  is  no  sense  in  creating  a  big  surplus  simply  for 
the  sake  of  devising  wild  schemes  for  spending  it. 

The  Mossberry,  Rubyberry  or  Wineberry  begins  to  lose 
the  purple  color  of  the  hairs  of  its  canes  about  the  middle 
of  August. 

One  of  the  best  station  workers  in  the  country  writes  : 
“  I  am  glad  that  our  stations  are  coming  to  realize  that 
they  are  being  watched  :  honest  criticism  can  hurt  no  one.” 

They  are  now  talking  about  prosecuting  the  man  who 
sells  milk  out  of  a  big  can  with  a  spout  to  it,  because, 
since  the  cream  rises  to  the  top,  he  cannot  possibly  pour 
“ legal”  milk  out  from  the  bottom. 

In  TnE  R.  N.-Y.’s  humble  opinion — and  it  judges  from 
its  own  experience — if  wheat  ground  is  to  he  rolled  at  all, 
the  roller  should  be  used  before  the  last  harrowing,  not 
after.  We  would  on  no  account  roll  after  seeding. 

ONE  kernel  a  foot  apart  each  way  of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  wheats. 
Try  It,  readers,  for  the  once,  and  favor  us  with  your  reports 
next  August,  please.  Give  each  plot  a  slight  mulch  of  old 
manure  after  the  grouud  is  frozen  hard  euougn  to  bear. 

Dr.  Groff  tells  us  that  foul  rain  water  may  be  deodor¬ 
ized,  or  rather  the  foulness  will  not  be  observed,  if  the 
water  is  drawn  from  the  surface.  It  seems  to  be  the  water 
below  the  surface  only  which  contains  the  odor.  The 
proper  thing  therefore  would  be  to  draw  the  water  in  a 
bucket. 

Dahtel,  purchased  in  France;  Naples,  purchased  in 
France;  Sonora,  raised  at  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  and 
Mediterranean,  also  raised  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  are  the 
kinds  of  wheat  sent  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  trial  aud  report.  We  shall  plant  (in  our  usual 
way)  a  small  plot  of  each. 

Why  not  send  to  the  publisher  for  sample  copies  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  get  15  trial  subscriptions,  10  weeks  for  25 
cents,  and  so  have  your  own  subscription  extended  fora 
full  year  from  the  time  of  its  expiration  ? 

Why  not  try  it  this  month,  and  so  perhaps  win  one  of 
the  cash  prizes  offered  for  the  10  largest  clubs  of  25  cent 
trial  subscriptions  sent  in  before  October  1  ?  Why  not  ? 

The  matter  of  fighting  frosts  which  is  referred  to  oil 
page  587  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Who  has  really  ever 
tried  the  smoke  protection  ?  Why  not  plan  to  try  it  this 
year.  In  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  widest  possible  range 
of  experiments  is  desired.  Probably  the  methods  planned 
by  Mr.  Harder  would  have  produced  a  sufficient  amount  of 
smoke.  Try  it  this  year.  Let  our  experiment  stations 
give  attention  to  it  also. 

A  little  time  ago  the  Rural  Grounds  were  visited  by  a 
well-knowu  farmer  and  farm  writer  and  his  wife,  both 
elderly  people.  They  were  as  attentive  to  each  other  as  if 
enjoying  a  honeymoon  trip.  Guests  and  hosts  were  sitting 
under  an  apple  tree  gaily  talking  when  the  farmer  ^  isitor 
said:  "Well,  as  I  grow  older  I  believe  I  think  more  aud 
more  of  my  wife,  and  I  am  a  trifle  afraid  that  I  am  in  dau- 
ger  dually  of  making  an  old  fool  of  myself.”  "  Not  in  the 
estimation  of  your  wife,”  replied  his  loving  companion, 
simply.  "Love  ye  one  another,”  Rural  readers.  It  will 
help  more  than  all  else  to  make  farming  pay. 
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Business. 

SILVER  AND  WHEAT. 

The  price  of  wheat  Is  climbing  up.  No  one  knows  just 
where  it  wTiIl  rest ;  but  the  present  indications  are  that  it 
will  rise  considerably  higher  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Two  main  reasons  are  given  for  this  increase  in  price — a 
great  shortage  of  the  world’s  supply  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver.  We  do  not  believe  the  first  reason  will 
wholly  answer.  There  is  unquestionably  no  surplus  crop  ; 
but  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  an  abundant  supply 
for  the  year’s  needs.  Some  other  reason  must  be  found. 
The  most  condensed  statement  of  the  other  reason  is  given 
by  Congressman  S.  V.  White,  as  follows:  '‘When  Con¬ 
gress  convened,  the  Mark  Lane  grain  dealer  bought  his 
wheat  in  India,  where  they  have  the  misfortune  to  have 
a  mono-metallic  circulating  medium  which  happens  to  be 
silver.  At  the  same  time  that  he  bought  wheat  in  India 
he  bought  silver  in  America  at  cents  per  ounce,  and 
paid  for  Indian  wheat  with  silver  rated  at  the  gold 
value  of  129 )4  cents  per  ounce.  He  ‘  had  the  drop  ’  on  the 
American  farmer  to  the  extent  of  those  37  cents 
per  ounce.  But  the  37  cents  have  dwindled  to  nine 
cents  on  the  passage  of  the  Silver  bill  and  are  still 
dwindling.”  It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of 
cotton  will  rise  in  sympathy  with  the  price  paid  for  the 
foreign-grown  product.  The  question  that  puzzles  many 
farmers  is  this  :  “  Who  loses  this  increased  price  which 
the  farmer  is  to  receive  ?”  Is  it  the  consumer  or  the 
“Money  Bags  of  Wall  Street  ?” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Railroad  Directors  as  Commission  Men.— The  Mark 
Lane  Express  contains  the  following  note  regarding  the 
most  important  English  railroad  system  :  “  The  directors 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  have  passed  a  wise  resolve. 
They  have  decided  to  consider  the  practicability  of  some 
plan  by  which  the  company  shall  undertake  not  only  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  garden  produce  on  its  arrival  at  its  destination, 
but  also  the  collection  of  the  purchase  money  and  the  for¬ 
warding  thereof  to  the  sender.  According  to  this  scheme  the 
retail  dealer  may  have  fruit  and  vegetables  brought  to  the 
door  by  the  company’s  carts.  This  should  be  a  decided 
saving  both  to  the  grower  and  to  the  retailer.  The  com¬ 
pany  might  become  the  ostensible  owner  of  the  goods, 
with  power  to  sue  and  collect  the  debt  if  they  were  not  paid 
for.  Large  agencies  and  corporations  get  through  these 
little  unpleasantnesses  at  much  smaller  outlay  than  in¬ 
dividuals  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  defaulter  and 
having  no  regular  department  devoted  to  the  collection  of 
money.  The  gain  in  traffic  to  the  company  should  thor¬ 
oughly  repay  their  enterprise.”  It  is  quite  probable  that 
this  system  could  be  made  fairly  successful  in  acountry  like 
England,  with  comparatively  short  hauls  and  superior 
roads  and  expressage  facilities  ;  where  the  goods  are  sent 
by  one  road  without  any  necessity  for  transfers  and 
divided  responsibility.  We  are  hardly  ready  for  it  in  this 
country,  except  on  short,  local  roads.  The  people  here  are 
not  much  inclined  to  give  the  railroads  increased  business 
of  this  nature;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  more  inclined  to 
advocate  running  the  railroads  themselves  after  the  plan 
of  the  mail  service. 

“Shipping"  and  “Marketing”  Produce.— Since  the 
introduction  of  railroads  and  the  rapid  transit  of  produce 
from  place  to  place,  agricultural  products,  so  far  as  their 
sale  in  the  centers  of  the  consumers  has  been  concerned,  have 
been  divided  into  “Shipping”  and  “Marketing”  products. 
New  York  City  has  two  classes  of  trade— shipping,  that  is, 
sending  out  of  the  city  to  other  places,  and  a  local 
trade  called  marketing  products.  Marketing  products 
refer  to  those  which  meet  ready  sale  with  the  retailers 
and  are  graded  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  local  market. 
As  illustrations,  the  variety  ot  asparagus  known  as  Oyster 
Bay,  having  a  green  tip  while  the  rest  is  white,  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  first-class  asparagus  in  the  New  York  markets, 
and  will  bring,  on  an  average  during  the  season,  $3  a 
dozen.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  nine  miles  distant,  the  Trenton 
asparagus,  being  all  green,  is  considered  first-class,  and 
brings  the  same  price  as  the  Oyster  Bay  does  in  New  York. 
Thus,  what  is  first  class  asparagus  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
is  second  class  in  Newark,  with  a  corresponding  deprecia¬ 
tion  iu  price.  In  musk-melons  the  same  rule  applies.  A 
shipping  melon  is  one  packed  so  green  that  it  may  be  sold 
in  the  markets  of  the  large  cities  and  transported  to  a 
distance.  The  market  melon  for  local  demand  is  one  fit  to 
be  used  on  the  consumer's  table  the  day  it  is  received,  the 
difference  iu  price  averaging  nearly  double  as  much  for  a 
“  marketing”  melon  as  for  a  “shipping”  one.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  potatoes.  I  believe  all  pota¬ 
toes  as  sold  to  the  retailer  are  gauged  by  22  half-pecks,  sold  by 
weight  of  7.1^  pounds  to  the  half-peck.  The  average  increase 
in  price  of  potatoes  gauged  to  meet  the  consumer’s  wants, 
that  is  to  say,  of  those  that  are  well  sorted  when  gathered, 
is  fully  50  cents  a  barrel  more  than  the  figure  for  those 
not  sorted.  This  is  the  distinction  betweeu  potatoes  picked 
by  the  grower  for  shippiug  purposes  and  for  marketing. 

J.  B.  ROGERS. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

A  Pair  of  Scales.— Justice  is  always  represented  with 
a  pair  of  scales  in  her  hand.  This  is  because  the  scales 
not  only  suggest  a  fair  division,  but  because  they  present 
a  means  for  checking  extravagance,  watching  frauds  and 
stopping  leaks.  Stop  trying  to  farm  by  guess.  Be  accurate 
and  know  what  you  are  doing.  Look  over  the  catalogue 
of  Osgood  &  Thompson,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.t  and  see  what 
scale  you  need.  These  men  ship  scales  on  trial. 

New  Butter  Worker.— At  Figure  242  we  show  a  new 
device  exhibited  at  the  English  Royal  Agricultural  Show. 


The  table,  or  bed,  for  the  butter  to  rest  on  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  arch— not  flat,  as  in  many  other  workers.  This  shape 
enables  the  water  and  buttermilk  pressed  out  of  the  butter 
to  run  freely  away,  without  the  possibility  of  being  worked 
into  the  butter  again.  Another  special  feature  lies  in  the 


New  English  Butter  Worker.  Fig.  242. 

shape  of  the  working  roller.  Instead  of  being  grooved 
longitudinally  it  is  fluted  like  the  worm  of  a  screw. 

French  Seed  Basket. — The  device  shown  at  Figure  243 
was  exhibited  at  a  French  agricultural  show.  The  straps 
pass  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  basket,  containing  grain 


ig  34>  show?  the  machine  for  whirling  the  bottles  about, 
with  cross-sections  at  Fig.  246,  in  which  a  is  a  horizontal 
wheel,  b  sections  to  which  are  soldered  cups  or  tubes,  c, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  while  d  is  a  cop¬ 
per  jacket  with  a  cover.  Milk  fresh  from  the  cow  is  taken 
while  still  warm  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  pouring  it  two 
or  three  times  from  one  vessel  to  another.  An  exact 
measure  of  it  is  then  put  into  the  test  bottle  and  a  measure 
of  acid  added.  The  bottle  is  then  placed  in  the  machine 
as  shown  at  c  Fig.  246.  Then  by  turning  the  crank  of  the 
machine  the  bottles  are  violently  whirled  about  for  five  or 
six  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  have  been  sufficiently 
whirled,  they  are  filled  to  the  neck  with  hot  water;  then 
put  into  the  machine  and  whirled  again  and  the  fat  will 
be  found  where  it  can  be  measured.  We  understand  that 
several  manufacturers  of  dairy  supplies  are  to  make  these 
tools. 

Two  Old  Machines.— The  inclosed  little  picture  is  from  a 
small  book  printed  in  1845.  The  harness  was  used  in  France, 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  collar,  fastened  to 
the  hames,  opening  below,  furnished  with  a  chain  and 
hook  is  a  device  which  I  see  has  lately  been  patented  here  as 
new,  though  at  least  50  years  old  in  Europe.  The  patented 
potato  sorter,  lately  figured  in  The  Rural,  looks  exactly 
like  a  tool  used  to  wash  and  sort  potatoes  40  years  ago  in 
England,  and  I  believe  it  was  shown  at  the  Exposition  at 
London  in  1851.  E.  M. 

Scott,  W.  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shows  a  yoke  of  oxen  with  nar¬ 
row  collars  and  hames  about  the  shoulders.  The  hames 
are  fastened  by  stout  straps  to  broad  bands,  which  pass 
around  the  body  of  the  ox,  just  back  of  the  front  legs. 
Traces  run  from  these  bands  to  the  plow,  the  front  of 
which  is  on  wheels.  There  are  no  bridles  or  halters  on  the 
oxen. 


or  other  seeds,  is  thus  held  securely  in  front  of  the  body 
where  the  hands  may  easily  reach  it.  Those  who  have 
used  an  old  bag  for  this  purpose  will  find  this  basket  or 
dish  very  handy. 

The  Babcock  Milk  Test.— Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we 
refer  to  the  importance  of  Prof.  Babcock’s  discovery  of  a 


The  Babcock  Milk  Tester.  Fig.  244.  % 

simple  method  of  measuring  the  fat  in  milk.  Herewith, 
we  present  pictures  of  the  simple  apparatus  needed.  As 
stated  elsewhere,  the  test  consists  in  mixing  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  milk  and  sulphuric  acid,  thoroughly  shaking  this 


Dishorning  Tools.— The  great  interest  yet  taken  in  dis¬ 
horning  cattle  is  well  illustrated  by  the  multitudes  of 
new  appliances  offered  at  the  patent  office.  Most  of  the 
designs  are  for  chutes  or  stanchions  for  holding  the  heads 
of  animals  during  the  operation,  but  a  great  many 
“shears”  have  been  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
usual  saw.  Some  of  these  are  so  strong  and  sharp  that 
the  horn  is  cut  off  atone  pull.  The  cutting  blade  is  broad 
and  very  sharp  and  the  handle  is  long  enough  to  give  a 
powerful  leverage. 

“Rustless”  Iron. —  We  have  quite  frequently  referred 
to  the  superiority  of  water  pipes  which  have  been  treated 
by  a  process  which  enables  them  to  thoroughly  resist  oxi¬ 
dation  or  “  rust.”  Such  pipes  not  only  last  longer  than 
those  made  of  ordinary  iron,  but  they  are  cleaner  and, 
therefore,  conduct  purer  and  better  water.  The  process  of 
rendering  the  iron  “  rustless  ”  is  an  interesting  one.  It  is 
not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  applying  paint  or  any  other 
metal,  but  it  consists  simply  in  forming  on  the  surface 
what  is  known  as  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  the  one  con¬ 
dition  of  the  metal  that  will  not  rust.  The  process  is 
simple  enough,  too.  The  iron  pipe  is  put  in  a  furnace  and 
subjected  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat.  While  at  this 
high  temperature  a  mingled  stream  of  steam  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  forced  upon  the  pipe,  and  this  produces  at  one 
operation  the  “  rustless  ”  coating.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
process  and  the  results  obtained  are  remarkable. 

Brill  Automatic  Bit  —It  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  a 
spirited  horse  when  you  can  feel  that  you  have  perfect 
control  over  him.  We  place  a  bit  in  a  horse’s  mouth  so 
that  we  can  hold  him.  It  is  not  put  there  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture.  The  beauty  of  the  automatic  safety  bit 
is  that  it  shuts  off  the  horse’s  wind  by  closing  the  channel 
of  his  nose.  This  is  done  by  a  simple  pull  on  the  reins. 
This  bit  is  a  good  one,  strong,  serviceable,  and,  what  is 
best,  humane. 

Small  Sugar  Making.— We  have  always  been  taught 
that  cane  sugar  making  can  be  made  successful  only 
when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  with  all  necessary  cap¬ 
ital  for  employing  hundreds  of  laborers  and  the  most  im¬ 
proved  and  expensive  machinery.  We  now  have  a  class  of 
writers  who  advocate  smaller  plants  and  smaller  and 
better  cultivated  plantations,  with  shorter  hauls  for  cane, 
and  a  more  careful  supervision.  As  with  every  other 
branch  of  farming,  it  evidently  pays  to  develop  quality  as 
well  as  size  in  the  sugar  plantation.  The  Blymer  Iron 
Works  Company  has  become  so  strongly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  matter  that  it  has  perfected  a 
small  sized  set  of  sugar  machinery  suitable  for  use  on 
small  plantations. 

Hendricks  Hat  Press.— The  catalogue  issued  by  D.  B. 
Hendricks,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y_,  informs  us  that  24  of  these 
presses  are  in  general  use  within  eight  miles  of  the  factory 
where  they  are  made.  As  all  know,  it  is  very  hard  for  a 
prophet  to  obtain  honor  within  eight  miles  of  his  own 
home,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  hay  press  must  be  first- 
class  in  every  way  to  thoroughly  satisfy  the  neighbors.  On 
the  whole,  this  is  about  the  best  indorsement  for  a  hay 
press  we  have  ever  heard. 

“Hartman”  Specialties.— These  specialties  consist 
of  steel  goods,  such  as  gates,  fences,  posts,  pickets,  tree 
and  flower  guards  and  mats.  These  goods  are  neat,  at¬ 
tractive  and  strong.  They  are  ail  well  described  in  the 
catalogue  issued  by  the  Hartman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  One  good  thing  about  this 
concern  is  that  it  advertises  the  fact  that  “  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  answer  correspondents.”  Try  to  see  if  you  cannot 
give  the  company  a  little  pleasure  in  this  line. 


French  Seed  Basket.  Elg.  243. 


mixture  and  adding  hot  water  and  shaking  again.  In 
Fig.  244  the  bottle  at  the  left  is  used  for  holding  the 
milk  and  acid.  It  is  marked  with  a  scale  at  the  top  for 
measuring  the  fat.  The  figure  at  the  center  is  a  pipette 
for  measuring  the  milk,  which  is  sucked  up  to  the  black 
mark  on  the  long  neck.  The  other  vessel  holds  the  acid. 


The  Bailey  Nozzle.— Some  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
stated  that  Professor  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  had 
declared  that  the  best  nozzle  he  could  find  was  “  no  nozzle 
at  all.”  All  he  asked  for  was  a  device  for  puckering  or 
closing  up  the  mouth  of  a  hose.  By  this  means  he  could 
throw  any  desired  spray.  Gardeners  and  florists,  as  every- 
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body  knows,  can  provide  an  excellent  spray  by  pinching 
the  mouth  of  the  hose  with  their  fingers.  We  want  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  used  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick  if  neces¬ 
sary.  This  Professor  Bailey  has  provided  for,  in  the  device 
shown  at  Figures  247  and  248.  We  show  two  drawings  of 
the  nozzle,  taken  from  Bulletin  18  of  the  Cornell  Station. 
That  shown  at  Figure  247  is  designed  for  a  bush  nozzle. 
At  A  is  a  bit  of  rubber  tube,  about  an  inch  long,  which  is 
slipped  over  a  thin  brass  collar  or  cylinder.  The  tube  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  pump  is  attached  at  B.  C  is  a  shank  for  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  stick.  A  string  is  secured  in  the  lever  at  D, 


Bailey  Bush  Nozzle.  Fig'.  247. 


and  this  passes  to  the  hand  of  the  operator,  who,  by  tight¬ 
ening  or  releasing  the  cord,  varies  the  spray  instantly.  A 
ring  can  be  secured  in  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  this  can  be 
held  in  place  by  allowing  it  to  drop  into  notches  on  the 
stick.  When  the  rubber  tip  becomes  worn  another  can  be 
slipped  on.  Professor  Bailey  says  this  is  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  bush  nozzle  which  he  has  ever  tried  A  single 
spraying  early  in  the  season  with  this  nozzle  and  Paris-green 
kept  the  bushes  clean  nearly  the  whole  season,  although 
the  young  worms  were  very  numerous.  The  other  nozzle, 
Figure  248,  is  designed  for  spraying  large  trees.  Like  the 
bush  nozzle,  the  essential  feature  of  this  is  the  compress¬ 
ing  of  the  end  of  a  hose.  In  ordinary  hose  the  webbing 
soon  becomes  loose  at  the  end  and  causes  the  spray  to  split, 
so  that  Prof.  B.  was  obliged  to  substitute  a  strong,  pure 
rubber  tube,  to  the  end  of  which  the  hose  is  attached.  This 
tube,  E,  is  pushed  through,  and  a  trifle  is  cut  off  as  soon  as 
the  end  becomes  worn.  The  nozzle  is  secured  to  a  stick  of 
the  required  length  by  which  the  operator  elevates  it 
toward  the  tree,  and  the  spray  is  regulated  at  will  by  means 
of  the  cord  attached  to  the  lever,  F.  A  set-screw  in  front 
of  the  lever  adjusts  a  clamp  which  holds  the  tube  in  place. 
All  things  considered,  this  is  the  best  nozzle  for  spraying 
large  trees  which  Prot.  B.  has  tried.  The  adjustment  of  the 
rubber  tube  is  somewhat  perplexing,  however,  but  this  can 
no  doubt  soon  be  remedied  by  the  substitution  of  a  rubber 
thimble  made  for  the  purpose.  This  device  is  not  patented. 
The  little  brass  attachment  will  doubtless  be  offered  for 
sale  by  seedsmen.  As  we  remarked  about  Prof.  Babcock’s 
milk  tester,  a  few  such  simple  and  yet  useful  contrivances 
will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  experiment  stations. 

Wagon  Seat  Spring. — There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
men  claimed  that  it  did  not  pay  a  farmer  to  ride  on  a 
spring  seat.  Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  held  that 
we  must  be  “trained  for  toughness,”  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  must  make  our  work  as  rough  and  hard  as  pos- 


Bailey  Tree  Nozzle.  Fig.  248. 


sible  because  that  fitted  us  to  handle  even  harder  and 
rougher  jobs.  The  advice  Is  now  changed,  for  now  we 
know  that  this  “  toughness  ”  only  knocks  more  vitality 
out  of  us  than  we  can  put  back.  Of  late  years  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  seat  springs.  What  seems  to  us 
about  the  best  is  made  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  one  continuous 
piece  of  steel,  curved  and  coiled  so  as  to  give  all  the 
“spring  ”  desired.  It  needs  only  four  bolts  to  fasten  it  to 
the  seat  and  wagon.  This  seems  like  an  excellent  device, 
though  we  have  not  tried  it. 

Another  Potato  Sorter.— The  following  note  de¬ 
scribes  a  tool  that  ought  to  be  salable  if  it  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  cheaply  enough :  “  In  The  Rural  for  August 

9,  is  a  letter  from  Hoover  &  Prout  on  potato  sorters,  and 
they  say  the  man  in  Westchester,  Pa.,  Is  the  first  one  in 


the  United  States  who  wants  a  sorter  for  two  sizes  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  their  machine  can  be 
wrapped  with  twine  so  as  to  sort  out  another  size.  They 
also  say  they  can  file  and  make  it  larger.  Likewise  they 
speak  of  the  Collins  machine  being  undesirable  on  account 
of  the  wire  in  it  running  in  a  continuous  coil  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  so  that  potatoes  lie  in  this  without  rolling 
over  or  moving  out.  I  have  a  machine  made  on  a  different 
principle  and  free  from  all  these  objections.  It  sorts  out 
three  sizes  of  clean  potatoes  and  bags  them  completely  if 
desirable.  The  screws  also  can  be  cnanged  for  different 
sizes  in  one  minute,  and  any  size  the  market  requires  can 
be  turned  out.  The  seed  potatoes  also  will  be  clean  and 
nice  and  the  smallest  will  tbe  salable  for  yeast.  All  the 
work  can  be  done  at  one  operation,  and  the  machine  can 
be  worked  by  a  boy  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  hour.” 

Lewistown,  Pa.  V.  S. 

Fruit  Sorters.— People  are  evidently  getting  tired  of 
sorting  fruit  by  hand.  Within  the  past  year  several  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  introduced  for  separating  large  fruits  from 
the  smaller,  and  there  are  others  to  follow.  Of  course 
these  machines  do  not  pick  out  decayed  fruits  or  those  that 
are  injured  by  insects.  This  must  still  be  done  by  hand;  but 
“sorting  by  size”  makes  the  hard  work  very  light.  We 


A  Fruit  Sorter.  Fig.  249. 


show  two  of  these  machines  this  week,  that  our  readers 
may  know  what  they  are  like.  That  shown  at  Figure  249 
is  very  simple.  The  principle  is  much  the  same  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Collins  potato  sorter.  The  fruit  is  poured  in 
at  the  top  and  simply  rolls  through  the  cylinder,  dropping 
out  between  the  wires.  The  other  shown  at  Figure  250  is 


A  Fruit  Sorter.  Fig.  250. 


far  more  elaborate  and  consists  of  a  series  of  sieves  with 
meshes  of  different  sizes.  These  machines  are  largely  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  California  papers  and  seem  to  find  ready 
sale. 


IVomans  IVork. 

CHAUTAUQUA’S  KITCHEN  PRIESTESS. 
BRIGHT  correspondent  of  one  of  our  exchanges  gives 
a  serious  account  of  an  extempore  dinner  which  she 
prepared  for  an  unexpected  company  of  five  who  descended 
on  her  just  at  dinner-time,  of  course  on  a  day  when  she  had 
not  meant  to  get  dinner  at  all,  and  there  was  “  nothing  in 
the  house.”  She  describes  how  she  concocted  a  “  lovely” 
chicken  pie,  scalloped  potatoes,  and  other  dainties  from 
one  slice  of  bacon,  one  hard-boiled  egg,  two  slices  of  bread, 
one  oookie  and  a  half,  and  the  drumstick  and  wing  of  a 
chicken,  and  proudly  summoned  her  guests  to  this  excel¬ 
lent  dinner,  after  first  running  out  to  the  garden  for  a  cab¬ 
bage  plant  and  a  few  graceful  onion  tops  for  a  boquet ! 
Then  she  goes  on  to  say  :  “  The  above  is  all  a  lie,  every 
word  of  it;  but  it  is  exactly  as  true  as  the  nonsense  of  the 
same  kind  one  reads  in  the  domestic  columns  of  some  news¬ 
papers.  You  cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing  in 
the  culinary  line  any  more  than  you  can  in  any  other  way, 
and  if  people  must  write  fiction,  I  wish  they  would  choose 
something  else  than  cookery.”  Then  follows  a  rather 
wicked  little  fling  at  “  tin  soups  and  croquettes,”  and  at 
keeping  house,  furnishing  and  dressing  well  on  “  nothing  ” 
a  year. 

No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  housekeeping,  but 
will  at  once  agree  with  the  lady  who  hurls  such  telling 
shot  at  some  of  the  idols  of  household  writers  of  the  day, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  articles  are  just 
about  as  sensible  as  she  makes  them  out;  still,  in  her  de¬ 
sire  to  make  a  point,  she  is  quite  as  exaggerative  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  many  of  the  writers  whom  she  criti¬ 
cises,  for  there  is  no  possible  question  that  in  many  fam¬ 
ilies  one-third  of  the  expense  of  living  might  be  saved  by 
the  careful  frugality  which  looks  well  to  saving  the  “  left¬ 
overs  ”  and  serving  them  in  new  and  palatable  forms,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  side  dishes  are  often  the  most  appe¬ 
tizing  of  any  that  find  their  way  to  the  table. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  noticeable  comment  on 
the  ideas  quoted  above,  the  same  mail  brought  us,  in 
another  exchange,  an  article  describing  some  of  Mrs.Emma 
P.  Ewing’s  work  in  teaching  housekeepers  at  Chautauqua, 
with  the  heading  :  “Living  on  Nothing  a  Year,”  the  very 
idea  that  proved  so  objectionable  to  the  lady  critic.  Now, 
Mrs.  Ewing  directs  a  culinary  department  in  Purdue 
University,  Indiana,  where  she  ranks  as  one  of  the  teaching 
faculty,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  winter  she  travels 
about  as  a  “  sort  of  gastronomic  evangelist.”  Her  depart¬ 


ment  at  Chautauqua  is  one  of  the  most  popular  (some  say 
the  most  popular)  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  among 
those  devoted  to  women  at  this  famous  school,  and  she 
here  gives  practical  illustrations  of  her  theories— rolls 
dough,  prepares  stews,  and  makes  coffee  in  a  way  to  put  an 
expert  to  shame,  and  to  make  the  mouths  of  her  audiences 
water,  so  they  say.  She  insists  upon  it  that  the  table  need 
never  be  expensive  except  when  bad  cooking  involves 
waste  (here  her  ideas  touch  Mr.  Atkinson’s  at  one  point  at 
least),  declaring  that  it  Is  possible  to  feed  people  well  at  an 
expense  of  $1.50  per  week  for  each  person.  She  states  that 
in  Boston  at  one  time  she  was  feeding  a  family  at  $1.75  a 
week  each,  at  the  very  time  the  Boston  papers  were  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  that  she  had  fed  a 
family  of  four  for  seven  weeks  in  succession  for  $42,  or  $1.50 
a  week  for  each  member.  This  is  about  30  cents  a  meal 
for  a  family  of  four,  or  more  than  one-half  more  than  the 
25  cent  dinners  for  six  that  have  been  so  much  commented 
on.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  Mrs.  Ewing  claims  to 
have  fed  her  family  well.  Of  course,  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  good  table,  and 
it  may  be  too  that  $6  a  week  for  four  persons  will  not  be 
considered  cheap  by  many  of  our  farmhouse  readers. 
Vegetables  are  considered  very  cheap  living,  as  a  rule,  on 
the  farms,  for  farmers  judge  of  them  by  the  prices  which 
they  receive,  which  are  apt  to  be  low.  But  when  the  25 
cents  a  bushel  which  the  farmer  receives  for  soiree  vege¬ 
table  product,  becomes,  let  us  say,  25  cents  a  peck  to  the 
consumer,  vegetables  become  quite  an  item  of  expense  and 
are  looked  at  with  much  more  respect.  A  family  of  our 
acquaintance,  living  not  20  miles  from  New  York,  find  that 
some  portions  of  the  year,  one  vegetable  for  the  table  (be¬ 
sides  the  omnipresent  potato)  costs  fully  as  much  as  the 
meat  for  the  same  meal.  Again,  many  of  the  farmer’s 
standbys,  the  things  which  he  provides  for  himself  and 
counts  at  first  cost,  and  with  which  he  is  regaled  day 
after  day  until  he  turns  from  them  in  loathing — or  at 
least  his  children  do — are  the  most  expensive  for  those 
who  are  compelled  to  buy  all  their  supplies.  Salt  pork, 
for  instance,  if  boiled,  is  as  expensive  a  meat  as  any  that 
ordinary  purses  invest  in. 

One  great  difficulty  which  people  have  in  providing 
bills-of-fare  which  do  not  exceed  in  cost  those  so  frequently 
published,  is  that  they  will  not  use  the  cheap  things.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  a  review  of  the  Scotch  Cookery 
for  Workingmen’s  Wives,  it  was  noted  that  the  poor  of 
Glasgow  had  foresworn  oat-meal,  considering  it  a  badge  of 
poverty.  This  is  just  a  reference  in  point.  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
bills-of-fare  do  include  cream,  fruits,  porter-house  steak, 
veal  chops,  roast  beef,  spring  chickens  and  other  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  foods ;  but  they  also  include,  in  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion,  the  cheaper  vegetables,  soups,  oat-meal  and  rolled 
barley,  rice,  etc.,  and  there  was  no  cake.  The  expense  as 
given,  covered  everything,  except  the  work  of  the  assist¬ 
ant,  which  no  one  would  think  of  counting  in  the  cost  of 
the  dinner  itself.  Mrs.  Ewing  defined  her  object  as  being, 
not  to  see  how  cheaply  they  could  live,  but  how  well  they 
could  live  at  small  expense,  and  her  plump  appearance 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  she  had  attained  at  least  a 
part  of  her  object,  and  lived  well. 

Although  there  are  always  ideas  to  be  gained  from  what 
scientific  students  of  cookery  have  to  put  forth,  house¬ 
keepers  in  farm  kitchens  often  find  difficulty  in  adapting 
the  schemes  to  their  circumstances.  Too  many  of  them 
find  that  their  better  halves  will  eat  pie,  and  hot  bread, 
and  immense  quantities  of  butter,  etc.,  while  they  will 
not  eat  the  soups,  salads  and  oatmeal,  and  the  grains  which 
form  such  a  large  part  of  cheap  bills  of-fare.  Beans  are 
well  known  in  the  farmer’s  kitchen  ;  he  can  raise  them 
himself.  But  split  peas,  which  are  nearly  as  cheap,  as 
nutritious,  and  excellent  for  a  variety,  are  seldom  found 
there.  Rice  pudding  is  made  rich  and  hard  with  eggs, 
when  by  using  the  right  proportions,  and  careful  cooking, 
it  might  be  creamy  and  delicious  without  the  expense  of 
eggs. 
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PACKER’S 

Cutaneous  Charm. 

Prepared  In  the  form  of  a  lotion,  is  Indicated  In  the  treatmentof  Chronic 
forms  of  Skin  Disease.  It  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success  in 
cases  of 

Obstinate  Skin  Diseases, 

which  had  long  resisted  medical  treatment.  A  Pleasant  Remedy  to  use, 
almost  magical  In  Its  rapid  effects. 

Although  prepared  for  the  use  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Skin 
Diseases,  as  Chronic  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Tetter,  Scull,  Psoriasis, 
Prurigo,  Milk  Crust,  etc.,  It  has  become  a 

Household  Remedy, 

almost  Invariably  effectual  In  the  more  common  affections  of,  and  in¬ 
juries  to,  the  skin.  Itching,  Chapped  and  Chafed  Skin,  burns,  Frost¬ 
bites.  Bruises,  Inflammations,  etc.,  yield  like  magic  to  its  lullueuce. 

«**  A  Suggestion  to  Hufferers  from  Eczema  or  Salt- Ithetim. — 
Try  Packer's  Charm  and  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  upon  one  hand,  and 
continue  the  best  medical  treatment  you  know  of  upon  the  other.  We 
have  friends  who  have  tested  the  merits  of  the  Charm  and  Tar  Soap 
In  this  way,  greatly  to  their  and  our  satisfaction. 

Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm  Is  sold  by  Druggists  at  35  and  50  cents 
per  bottle.  Special  bottles  in  wood  case  only  are  mailable.  Price,  35 
cents,  postage  paid.  Remit  In  postal  note  or  stamps. 


THE  PACKER  MFG.  COMPANY, 

No.  ioo  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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"WOMAN’S  WORK.” 

I  HAVE  been  lost  in  wonder  for  a  long 
time  as  to  how  much  this  greatly 
abused  term  may  cover.  I  dimly  remember 
having  heard  something  like  this:  “Man’s 
work  is  from  sun  to  sun,  but  woman’s  work 
is  never  done,”  and  I  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  that  couplet  was  not  meant  to  be 
a  fling  at  those  poor  housekeepers  who  are 
always  behind  with  their  work.  The  most 
definite  idea  that  my  mind  has  yet  grasped 
with  regard  to  woman’s  work  is  that  it 
consists  of  all  the  work  that  the  men  and 
the  boys  cannot  or  will  not  do.  This  idea 
is  largely  derived  from  personal  experience, 
as  follows:  I  get  up  in  the  morning  and  skim 
and  strain  the  milk,  and  get  the  breakfast 
started;  then  I  snatch  time  to  run  out  and 
feed  the  chicks  if  I  can;  if  not,  I  do  It  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast.  I  wash  dishes 
and  churn,  and  work  the  butter,  pick  peas 
for  an  hour  in  the  hot  sun,  and  shell  them 
for  dinner;  at  11  o’clock  I  rush  out  to  feed 
the  chicks  again  and  to  take  the  sitting 
hens  off  the  nests  for  a  dust  and  a  run,  and 
after  I  get  the  vegetables  on  to  cook,  I  make 
another  sally  in  order  to  get  them  back 
again  on  the  right  nests.  After  dinner,  I 
wash  the  dishes,  prepare  the  salad  or  a 
plain  cake  for  supper,  snatch  15  minutes’ 
rest  if  I  can  possibly  spare  the  time,  feed 
the  chicks  again,  transplant  celery  plants, 
or  take  my  light  hoe  and  scratch  over  some 
of  the  late  garden  stuff  which  the  men  have 
neglected.  If  the  cattle  get  out,  I  go  after 
them,  or  else  go  to  call  the  men;  if  these 
are  behind  with  their  work,  I  milk  the  cows. 
I  gather  the  eggs  and  feed  the  chicks  once 
more,  and  after  dark,  as  likely  as  not,  I  go 
to  the  poultry-house  to  doctor  a  sick  bird, 
to  see  to  a  would-be  sitter,  or  to  pepper  an 
ailing  brood  of  chicks  with  insect  powder. 
This  is  in  June.  Do  you  think  the  work 
gets  lighter  as  the  berries  and  truck  come 
on,  and  the  hay  and  the  grain  ?  Where  do 
you  suppose  my  dressmaking,  which  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  hire,  is  all  this  time  ?  Where 
is  my  mending?  Where  is  my  time  to  change 
my  dress  for  a  “neat  afternoon  cambric  ?  ” 
And  if  I  had  the  time,  what  would  be  the 
state  of  that  aforesaid  cambric  in  two 
afternoons  ?  Do  you  think  my  health,  al¬ 
ways  uncertain,  is  improving  ?  Yet  this  is 
about  the  daily  round  for  every  woman  on 
the  farm  who  is  anxious  to  “  get  ahead.”  I 
do  not  envy  Mr.  Terry’s  wife:  I  am  only 
thankful  that  there  is  one  woman  on  a 
farm  who  has  an  easy  time;  but  I  fear  she 
is  an  exception,  and  that  we  “may  never 
look  upon  her  like  again.”  I  wish  we 
might  have  her  picture  in  The  Rural. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Terry  will  think  we  are 
prying  too  deeply  into  his  family  affairs. 

PENELOPE  (PENNY)  WISE. 


“  NEEDLE,  THREAD  AND  THIMBLE, 
TOO.” 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

NOT  every  woman,  even  among  those 
skilled  in  housewifely  arts,  is  skilled  in 
the  use  of  these  three  implements,  and  of 
their  not  less  important  adjunct, the  scissors. 
There  are  many  details  which  are  but  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  experienced  seam¬ 
stress,  of  which  those  unused  to  such  work 
are  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  overestimate  the  benefit  to  this  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  of  the  late  renaissance 
of  domestic  culture.  The  cooking  club, 
the  cooking  school,  the  helpful  printed  in¬ 
structions  of  the  women  who  superintend 
these  schools,  the  many  periodicals  devoted 
in  part,  at  least,  to  home  interests,  and, 
more  than  all  else,  may  be,  the  changed 
opinions  and  sentiment  which  all  these 
factors  have  helped  to  create  and  maintain, 
have  wrought  revolutions,  and,  better,  evo¬ 
lutions,  in  kitchens  unnumbered.  But  that 
other  department  of  household  care  and 
labor,  where  the  needle  and  the  shears  are 
the  tools,  has  had  hardly  its  due  measure  of 
attention.  Secondary,  indeed,  to  the  cuisine, 
in  its  relative  importance  to  health  and 
comfort,  it  is  yet  essential  that  the  house¬ 
wife  should  not  be  incapable  here. 

The  ideal  woman  as  pictured  in  the  Pro¬ 
verbs,  had  these  accomplishments  also  : 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


“She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands.”  “She  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold 
the  distaff.”  “  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow 
for  her  household,  for  all  her  household 
are  clothed  with  scarlet,”  or,  according  to 
the  marginal  reading,  in  “double  gar¬ 
ments.”  “She  maketh  herself  coverings 
of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  pur¬ 
ple.”  “  She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth 
it,  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  mer¬ 
chants.” 

Time  and  needs  and  customs  have 
changed  since  the  days  of  the  Proverb- 
maker  and  since  oun  grandmother’s  day. 
There  is  no  longer  the  spindle  or  the  dis¬ 
taff  ;  nor  is  there  heard  any  more— save  in 
some  remote  retreat — the  whir  of  the  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  or  the  noise  of  the  loom.  The 
roar  of  the  factories  takes  their  place,  and 
the  same  whirling  wheels  seem  sometimes 
fast  taking  all  the  work  of  the  needle.  So 
much  comes  ready-made  1  Mrs.  Whitney 
complained,  a  score  of  years  ago,  in 
“  Patience  Strong’s  Outings  ”  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  comfortable,  cozy  “  sit¬ 
ting  down  work ;”  the  sewing  of  long 
seams,  and  the  hand-hemming  had  given 
place  to  the  swift,  clattering,  unsocial 
machine  work.  That!  twenty  years  ago  I 
What  of  to-day  ?  But  housekeepers 
have  enough  left,  with  the  changing  de¬ 
mands  and  fashions  of  the  years,  to  keep 
head  and  hands  busy.  The  problem  “  How 
to  do  it  ?”  is  as  perplexing  as  ever  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  ready-made  fails  often  to 
suit  taste  and  purse.  Economy  is  not  sub¬ 
served  by  it  in  very  many  particulars. 

But  practical  and  particular  details  de¬ 
mand  attention,  and  we  begin  the 
household  furnishings.  It  is  premised 
that  the  housekeeper  began  with  plentiful 
provision,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  good  the  losses  by  daily  wear  and 
tear.  Bedding  comes  first.  The  outside 
coverings  (i.  e  ,  those  intended  for  warmth) 
may  well  consist  of  substantial  blankets 
and, stout,  home-made  comfortables.  Strong 
calico,  torn  in  strips,  arranged  with  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  and  sewed  by  machine, 
makes  the  outside,  while  the  lining  may  be 
widths  of  one  kind.  The  comfortable,  or 
“  puff”  should  be  moderately  wadded,  and 
quite  finely  tucked.  During  the  latter 
operation,  it  is  most  conveniently  managed 
in  quilting  frames,  though  one  very  large 
or  several  small  tables  placed  together,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  These  puffs  take  the 
place  of  all  these  elaborately-pieced  and 
quilted  quilts  of  our  mothers’  and  grand¬ 
mothers’  plenishings.  It  is  true  the  quilts 
will  last  a  lifetime,  they  are  light  to  handle, 
and  may  be  washed,  but  few  women  have 
time  or  inclination  for  them  now. 

Let  us  not,  however,  reject  with  the 
quilts,  the  sheets  of  old-fashioned  single¬ 
width  cloth,  with  their  long,  middle,  over- 
and-over  seams,  which  have  been  so  largely 
supplanted  by  the  wide  sheeting.  The  old 
method  of  “  turning  ”  half-worn  sheets, 
ripping  the  seam  when  the  middle  grew 
thin  and  sewing  the  outer  edges  together, 
secures  almost  a  double  term  of  service, 
which  is  an  item  on  the  side  of  economy. 
Sheets  and  pillow-cases  should  be  of  good, 
firm  cloth.  It  is  a  waste  of  money  and 
time  to  make  up  cheap,  sleazy  cotton. 

Very  many  thrifty  housewives  prefer  to 
buy  the  unbleached  cotton,  and  “  whiten  ” 
it  themselves  on  the  melting  snows  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  or  on  the  grass  of  warmer 
months.  Many  of  us  may  object  to  the 
brown  tinge  which  for  some  time  clings  to 
them,  but  the  new  sheets,  if  one  dislikes 
blankets,  are  very  comfortable  for  winter 
use.  And,  once  so  bleached,  the  cotton  is 
said  to  have  a  lasting  whiteness  which 
“  bleached  cloth  ”  does  not  possess.  It  also 
makes,  so  treated,  serviceable  and  comfort¬ 
able  night-dresses  for  winter  wear.  Small 
rips  and  rents  should  be  attended  to  at 
once.  The  broken  thread,  with  its  two- 
inch  gap,  may,  in  a  day  or  two,  result  in  a 
rip  running  the  sheet’s  length.  For  table- 
linen  the  wearing  qualities  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  whatever  be  the  fineness  or  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  texture  which  the  purse  ad¬ 
mits.  Fashion  and  taste  are  given  wide 
range  here  just  now,  and  clean,  well-kept 
linen  is  always  comely.  Napkins  should 
be  hemmed  by  hand.  They  will  not  then 
fray  or  grow  dingy  at  the  edges.  They 
should  be  carefully  used,  kept  for  table-uso 
(unless  some  are  especially  provided  for  the 
pantry)  well-washed  and  ironed,  and  fre¬ 
quently  counted  to  avoid  loss  or  mislaying. 
Towels  should  be  in  abundance  and  of 
varying  quality,  so  that  the  finer  ones  need 
not  be  used  where  coarser  will  suffice,  as  in 
the  kitchen.  For  kitchen  use,  those  made 
of  a  yard  of  strong  crash,  well-hemmed, 
and  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  instead  of  the  long  roller-towels. 


The  latter  are  often  used  for  days.  One 
can  have  one  of  the  smaller  ones  as  often  as 
desired,  once  or  twice  a  day  at  least.  Dish- 
towels  should  be  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  long.  They  also  should  be  hemmed, 
of  course.  For  loops  for  hand-towels,  in¬ 
stead  of  tape,  which  will  break,  take  a  long 
strip  of  linen,  IX  inch  wide,  or  of  stout 
cotton — the  selvedge  is  best — fold  twice,  and 
stitch  twice  through  its  entire  length  on 
the  machine.  Well  sewed  on,  these  loops 
will  outlast  the  towel  itself.  The  best  dish¬ 
cloths  are  knitted  of  coarse  white  cotton, 
on  wooden  needles.  Holders  ought  to  be 
abundant  and  of  different  sorts  for  various 
uses.  Old  table-cloths  make  good  bread 
and  cake  cloths.  Cheese-cloth,  cut  in  pieces 
of  various  sizes,  and  with  a  hem  run  along 
the  edges,  answers  for  many  purposes  and 
is  especially  useful  in  summer.  But  the 
wardrobes  of  the  family,  with  the  constant 
need  of  replenishing  them,  cause  most 
anxiety  and  most  care  and  work. 

The  most  expert  needlewoman  or  experi¬ 
enced  housewife  could  not  give  rules  for 
all  the  minutiae  of  cutting,  making  and 
mending,  much  less  the  writer  of  this  un¬ 
pretentious  homily.  A  few  hints  are,  how¬ 
ever,  appended  :  And  first,  good  material, 
that  is  of  excellent  wearing  qualities,  as 
regards  both  texture  and  color,  should  al¬ 
ways  be  bought.  If  a  garment  is  intended 
for  use,  it  is  not  economy  to  make  it  of 
unsubstantial  goods.  And,  with  an  eye 
for  beauty  as  well  as  one  for  durability,  a 
maxim  of  the  merchant  and  the  housewife 
alike  may  be  here  repeated :  “  The  best  of 
a  lower  grade  or  cheaper  article  is  better 
than  the  cheapest  of  a  high  grade  or  better 
article.  And  another  might  be  crystallized 
into  a  household  proverb,  to  the  effect  that 
the  ultra-fashionable  fabric  of  one  season 
is  likely  to  be  entirely  outr6  or  “  common  ” 
the  next.  Serviceable  and  inconspicuous 
colors  and  styles  are  recommended  where 
economy  is  to  be  secured  or  where  good 
taste  presides.  It  is  well  in  one’s  ward¬ 
robe,  be  the  woman  youDg  or  old,  to  have 
some  prevailing  color,  or  class  of  colors, 
with  which  most  garments  bought  can  be 
chosen  to  harmonize.  This  will  allow 
greater  variety  than  may  at  first  be  ap¬ 
parent.  For  instance,  if  black  be  chosen, 
one  black  hat  or  jacket  will  serve  with  a 
black,  blue,  gray  or  even  green  dress,  and 
almost  any  fashionably-tinted  gloves  can 
be  worn,  so  that  they  match  the  dress.  If 
brown  is  liked,  a  large  compass  of  shades, 
all  beautiful  and  suitable,  are  at  your 
service.  If  navy-blue,  with  a  sacque  and 
hat  of  that  color  may  be  worn  dark  or  light 
blue,  with  all  the  intermediate,  fashion¬ 
able  shades,  gray,  and  even  the  popular 
tans,  if  one  chooses.  The  saving  in  wraps, 
in  bonnets  and  bonnet-trimming,  and  in 
ribbons  and  other  accessories,  as  the  sea¬ 
sons  change,  is  considerable. 

It  is  better  to  have  one  dress  of  excellent 
quality  and  make,  than  half-a-dozen  in¬ 
ferior  ones.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
garments,  and  so  far  as  “  best  ”  clothes  are 
considered,  is  equally  applicable  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothing.  Very  much  depends  on 
the  care  of  clothing.  So  many  excellent 
bits  of  advice  on  this  subject  have  already 
appeared  that  little  more  need  be  said.  A 
street-dress  should  not  be  worn  while  doing 
any  sort  of  housework.  One  or  more 
afternoon  dresses,  intermediate  between 
the  morning  gown  and  that  designed  for 
street,  are  almost  a  necessity,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  comfort.  To  “get  the  good  of 
clothing”  it  should  be  well  used,  not 
abused.  The  brush,  the  needle  and  the 
sponge  are  in  frequent  requisition,  both  for 
children  and  grown  people.  Occasional  re¬ 
modelings  are  also  inevitable.  Skill  comes 
with  practice,  and  the  durability  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  garment  depend  much  on 
the  manner  of  making.  Gussets  save  the 
tearing  down  of  “  placquet-holes,”  stays 
avert  the  tearing  away  of  bindings  where 
buttons  are  sewed,  and  buttons  themselves 
the  wear  of  constant  pinning.  The  prompt 
and  careful  mending  of  all  garments  pre¬ 
serves  usefulness  and  comeliness,  and 
many  a  disaster  which  seems  at  first 
thought  irreparable,  yields  to  the  cunning 
contrivance  of  the  skilled  mender.  It  is 
the  “knowing  how”  that  secures  admi¬ 
rable  results,  and  some  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  are  gained  only  through  experience. 


Canning  Pie-Plant.— There  will  not  be 
apples  enough  in  Western  New  York  this 
fall  to  supply  house-keepers  with  their 
usual  allowance  of  pies,  and  one  must  de¬ 
vise  some  means  of  supplying  the  defi¬ 
ciency, for  an  American  farm  house  without 
pie  is  a  remarkable  thing.  Pie-plant_may 
be  canned  very  easily,  and  most  people  like 
pie-plant  pies.  Wash  and  cut  the  pie- plant 
as  for  immediate  use  and  fill  12  cans  with  the 
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pieces.  Cover  with  cold  water,  and  let  them 
stand  open  in  a  cool  place  over-night.  In 
the  morning  crowd  the  contents  of  three  of 
the  jars  into  the  other  nine.  See  that  the 
water  comes  up  to  the  top,  put  on  the  rub¬ 
bers  and  cover  and  screw  down  tightly.  I 
have  used  pie-plant  prepared  in  this  way 
which  had  been  kept  two  years,  and  it  was 
as  good  as  though  just  taken  from  the 
garden.  L. 

Raspberry  or  strawberry  sauce,  to  be 
eaten  with  corn-starch  or  arrowroot  pud¬ 
ding,  is  an  agreeable  addition.  Take  half 
a  cup  of  butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar,  mix 
them  together  till  the  butter  is  soft  and 
smooth,  almost  like  cream ;  then,  to  give 
lightness  to  the  sauce,  add  one  well-beaten 
egg.  In  this  stir  a  cupful  of  berry  juice, 
or  the  fruit  may  be  mashed  and  added. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  St* 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BV 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


From  the  “Pacific  Journal.” 

“A  great  invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt  of  New  York.  He  has  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  * 
Price,  SI.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

w.  bakekT&  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  *«4 
ii  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  hu  mart 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Coco* 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
coating  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  ia 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  BA¬ 
SIL  V  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKEB  &  C0.a  Dorchester,  Mass. 


WOMAN’S  WORDS 


ABOUT  THE 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Here  are  five  sample  sentences  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  recent  letters  written  by  women  in 
renewing  their  subscriptions  to  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Union: 

**  It  is  our  flreside  companion.  I  could  not^do.with- 

ouc  it.”—  Mrs.  Portia - ,  Buffalo. 

"Its  articles  are  pervaded  by  a  catholic  spirit  and 
sound  common-sense  that  are  as  rare  as  they  are 
refreshing.’’— Frances  G.,  Portland.  Me. 

“  I  would  rather  have  two  meals  per  diem  and  The 
Christian  Union,  than  three  meals  a  day  with¬ 
out  it.”— Sarah  B.  C - ,  San  Francisco. 

"  As  long  as  I  can  see  or  hear,  I  hope  to  enjoy  the 
wea.th  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  food,  and  the 
literary,  pleasure,  it  brings  me  weekly.”— Lucy 
A.  P - ,  Albany. 

“We  enjoy  the  paper  exceedingly,  and  afterwards 
send  ft  on  to  California,  where  it  is  read  by  sev¬ 
eral  other  families  when  we  are  through  with 
it.” — Delia  W.  L - ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TO  INTRODUCE 

The  Christian  Union  to  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  we  offer  to  send  it 
to  any  new  subscriber  from  now  until  New 
Year’s  Day,  1891,  together  with  the  illus¬ 
trated  Outing  and  College  Numbers,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  The  Christian 
Union  is  a  progressive,  independent,  enter¬ 
taining  Family  Paper,  which  presents  “the 
bright  side  of  life.”  .  Editors :  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Sub¬ 
scription  Price,  $3.00  a  year. 

Address  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

SO  La  Fayette  Place,  New  York. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 

Many  a  Mickle  makes  a  Muckle. 

THOSE  WHEATS. 

We  have  been  delayed  in  sending  out  the 
wheat-seeds  as  promised  by  reason  of  the 
seed-crop  being  detained  in  the  grower’s 
hands  to  become  thoroughly  cured.  We 
expect,  however,  that  all  applied  for  to 
date  will  have  been  sent  out  and  received 
by  the  applicants  by  or  before  the  date  of 
receipt  of  this  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  We  find  that  we  are  able  to 
send  out  only  about  225  grains  of  each  of 
the  six  varieties  to  each  applicant,  but  this 
is  ample  to  fairly  test  the  varieties  and 
secure  stock  seed,  if  properly  treated. 


OUR  WORK  AT  THE  FAIRS. 

As  we  write  this,  the  reports  of  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
the  earlier  fairs,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  they  are  highly  encouraging,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  names  added  to  our  subscrip¬ 
tion-list  being  much  larger  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  A  large 
number  of  our  friends  have  promised  to 
“  go  to  the  fairs  with  us,”  and  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  the  little  army  of  “intro¬ 
ducers”  increased  to  any  extent,  for  there 
is  a  long  list  of  the  fairs,  and  at  many  of 
them  where  the  attendance  is  considerable, 
two,  three  or  a  half  dozen  good  workers 
will  have  all  they  can  do  to  introduce  and 
describe  “us”  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
“us.”  Any  energetic,  reliable  man  among 
our  readers,  who  desires  to  take  up  this 
work  and  earn  a  little  money,  should  write 
us  immediately,  naming  the  fair  or  fairs 
he  would  like  to  attend  and  giving  their 
dates.  _ 

YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

$  1  OO  in  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 
Subscriptions  this  month. 

We  repeat  below  our  last  week’s  offer  of 
cash  prizes,  and  we  also  add  to  it  that  we 
will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscription 
for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its  expira¬ 
tion,  who  will  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial 
subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  §100  ca3h  offer  is  as  follows :  We 
will  give  $100  in  10  amounts  of  $35,  $20,  $10, 
$5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  respectively,  to  the 
10  present  yearly  subscribers  who  will  send 
us,  before  October  1,  the  10  largest  numbers 
of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25 
eents  each;  or  The  American  Garden, 
for  three  months— October,  November  and 
December — at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered  In 
the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission  will 
be  given,  if  preferred, in  lieu  of  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by 
hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


A  WHEAT  LETTER. 

I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal 
offer  of  its  new  wheats  The  Rural  has 
made  to  subscribers,  as  I  want  to  test  them 
in  this  locality.  In  the  last  five  years  I 
have  tried  all  the  varieties  of  winter  wheat 
commonly  sown  here,  viz.,  Red  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Diehl,  Velvet  Chaff,  Landreth’s 
White,  Fultz,  and  Martin’s  Amber,  in 
comparison  with  a  variety  which  is  called 
Red  Chaff  or  May,  of  which  I  make  my 
main  crop  consisting  of  100  to  150  acres  per 
year,  and  I  find  none  of  them  produces  as 
good  a  quality,  weight  or  yield.  Since  I 
began  to  sow  the  May  or  Red  Chaff,  five 
years  ago,  I  have  had  a  heavy  yield  of 
plump  grain  every  year.  Other  kinds 
shrivel,  rust,  and  are  weak  in  straw  on  our 


strong,  black  ground,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
seem  to  be  a  few  days  later  in  ripening. 
It  pays  to  test  different  kinds  and  find 
what  is  best  suited  to  one’s  locality.  I 
think,  in  fact,  the  failure  of  wheat  in  some 
places  is  partly  due  to  the  use  of  varieties 
not  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  Rural  is  not 
approached  by  any  other  farm  paper  com¬ 
ing  under  my  observation,  and  I  wish  it 
all  possible  success.  J.  C.  b. 

Springfield,  Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  August  30,  1890. 

The  National  Farmers’  Congress  has 
been  in  session  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  this 
week. 

A  convention  of  the  Governors  of  all  the 
cotton  States  has  been  called  by  General 
Gordon  to  meet  in  Atlantaon September  10. 
The  convention  was  asked  for  by  the  Geor¬ 
gia  State  Alliance  in  session  there  last 
week.  Each  Governor  is  to  appoint  six 
delegates,  making  seven  representatives 
from  each  cotton  State.  The  convention 
will  consider  the  matter  of  direct  trade 
with  Liverpool,  also  questions  relating  to 
weights,  measures,  freights,  and  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cotton. 

Colonel  Victor  Emile  Piolett,  a  promi¬ 
nent  farmer  and  capitalist  of  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  well-known  at  farmers’ 
gatherings  in  that  vicinity,  died  at  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  Wysox,  Bradford  County,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  aged  78  years.  He  had  been 
Worthy  Master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange.  He  was  wealthy  educated,  gifted; 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  has 
been  a  power  for  good  among  the  farmers 
of  the  country. 

Senator  Plumb  has  introduced  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  proposed  to  the  tariff  bill  to 
take  hides,  raw  or  uncured,  whether  dry, 
salted  or  pickled,  off  the  free  list  and  to 
make  them  dutiable  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

Reports  have  been  received  to  the  effect 
that  the  cattlemen  who  were  ordered  out  of 
the  Indian  Territory  by  President  Harri¬ 
son’s  proclamation,  have  virtually  decided 
to  disregard  it  and  allow  the  stock  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  Federal  authority.  There  are, 
probably,  100,000  head  of  stock  on  the 
ranges. 

The  Dahlman  Dressed  Beef  Company  has 
been  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transporting  dressed  meat  from  the 
West  to  Europe.  The  company  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  plot  of  ground  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  containing  15  acres  of  land,  and  has 
erected  a  large  plant  with  facilities  for  kill¬ 
ing  and  storing  700  head  of  cattle  daily.  A 
contract  has  been  made  for  two  years  with 
the  Metropolitan  Trading  Association 
(Limited),  of  London,  which  provides  for 
the  fortnightly  delivery  of  600  tons  of 
dressed  beef  to  the  steamers  of  the  London 
association  at  New  Orleans.  By  killing 
and  dressing  beef  in  Texas  and  shipping  it 
directly  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  steam¬ 
ers  will  receive  it,  the  company  hopes  to 
make  a  fortune  for  itself.  It  is  not  stated 
when  shipments  will  begin. 

A  convention  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  is  to  be  held  at  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  beginning  at  noon,  Tuesday, 
November  12,  next.  Each  college  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,  and  each  Experiment  Station 
established  under  State  or  Congressional 
authority,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate,  but 
no  delegate  shall  cast  more  than  one  vote. 
Other  institutions  engaged  in  experimental 
work  in  the  interest  of  agriculsure  may  be 
admitted  to  representation  in  this  associa- 
ation  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular 
meeting  ofjthe  Association  The  programme 
will  be  announced  at  an  early  day.  H.  P. 
Armsby,  Secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 


Beecham's  Piixs  euro  Costlveness  and  Indigestion. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  American  Cranberry  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  21st  annual  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  Tuesday.  Representatives 
were  present  from  Cape  Cod,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  places,  some  of  whom 
market  as  many  as  50,000  barrels  annually. 
This  year’s  crop  is  estimated  at  750,000 
bushels.  Prices  range  from  $2  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season,  to  $3  or  $4  at  its  close. 
Last  year  the  price  ran  up  to  $6,  and  this 
year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits, 
cranberries  will  probably  start  at  $7  per 
barrel.  The  Cape  Cod  crop  is  later  than 
usual  this  year,  while  that  of  New  Jersey  is 
in  advance.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
New  Jersey  berries  will  probably  be  the 
first  in  the  market.  Although  there  is  no 
cranberry  land  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are 
many  Pennsylvania  men  who  have  interests 
in  the  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  planta¬ 
tions.  Wherever  there  are  lands  suitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  gradually  increasing.  This  is 
especially  the  case  on  Cape  Cod,  where  suit¬ 
able  bogs  abound,  and  where  the  cool  nights 
favor  early  ripening. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  cotton-seed 
oil  mills  will  not  open  for  general  opera¬ 
tions  as  early  this  season  as  usual,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  strong  fight  which  has  already 
set  in  over  the  prices  of  seed.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  otners  not  connected  with 
that  organization  are  determined  over  ob¬ 
taining  a  better  value  for  their  cotton  seed, 
while  the  mills  cannot  afford,  unless  prices 
of  oil  improve,  to  enter  into  new  contracts 
for  seed  at  the  figures  held. 

Reports  received  from  San  Francisco  say 
that  the  curing  of  raisins  and  prunes  will 
shortly  oe  in  full  blast,  and  already  enough 
is  known  to  be  able  to  give  a  close  forecast 


of  the  probable  quantity  of  the  product  of 
these  fruits.  The  prune  crop  will  be  very 
close  to  15,000,000  pounds.  The  prices  for 
dried  fruit  are  steadily  augmenting.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  having  a  big  boom  this  year  in  the 
matter  of  fruits. 

Outlook  for  Onions.— From  all  that  we 
can  gather  the  onion  crop  of  the  country  is 
below  that  of  last  year,  and  prospects  are 
good  for  paying  prices.  The  chief  causes  of 
the  shortage  were  unfavorable  weather  at 
seeding  time,  drought  in  some  localities  and 
the  ravages  of  the  onion  maggot  in  others. 
New  York  grows  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  total  crop,  and  this  State  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  unfavorable 
spring.  The  crop  will  be  light.  Orange 
County  furnishes  probably  the  largest 
share  of  the  crop  of  the  State  and  the  crop 
there  is  irregular.  Maggots  destroyed  many 
fields,  while  in  others  their  depredations 
were  said  to  have  been  checked  by  the  use 
of  lime  and  ashes.  Other  growers  report 
a  failure  after  using  this  remedv.  Other 
parts  of  the  State  report  short  crops  with 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  growers  to  hold 
for  higher  prices.  The  crop  is  reported 
larger  than  that  of  last  year,  although  the 
acreage  is  somewhat  less.  The  growers  are 
reported  ready  to  sell  if  a  fair  price  is  offered. 
The  quality  is  good.  The  Massachusetts 
crop  is  small  and  variable  in  quality. 
Connecticut  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of 
onions  to  this  market,  but  from  present  ap¬ 
pearances  the  amount  will  be  something 
less  than  usual.  Growers  will  mostly  hold 
for  good  prices.  Michigan  will  have  a  good 
crop  ;  Illinois  probably  not  over  half  an 
average  crop.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem 
that  prices  ought  to  equal  or  exceed  those 
of  last  year  which  were  very  satisfactory. 
The  onions  now  in  market  are  good  in 
quality  and  sell  readily  at  quotations. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


|  IGHT  BRAHMAS.— Early  hatch;  large  chicks  for 
tJ  sale;  tnoroughbred  oirds  lit  for  exhibitions. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


FREDERIC  E.  ward.  Produce  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  2ir«  Duane  Street.,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  instruction  forshlpplng.  Consignments  solicited. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

189  and  141  West  54tli  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Ciruciarand  information  can  he  had  on  application  to 
Dr.  A.  LIAUT  Mil),  V.  »!..  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  .  breeds  best 
1  *  strains  Poland  Chinn  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  13  Railroads. 


<5*  PURE  l<* 


St.  Lambert- Stoke  Pogis. 

A  rare  chance  for  anyone  wishing  a  little  herd  of 
young  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers  of  the  famous  Cana 
da’s  John  Bull  1984 blood,  consisting  of  three  of  his 
daughters  and  two  granddaughters . 

Marjorie  F.  53011.  dropped  April  11,  1987. 

Peony  of  St.  L.  50501,  dropped  Marche,  1885. 

Empress  of  St.  L.  50024.  dropped  - 

st.  Lnmbcrt’s  Rosette  50505.  dropped  May  0,’68. 
Meridalc  Lucy  of  St.  L.  00548,  *•  May  10, ’89. 

All  the  above  except  the  last  are  in  calf  to  the 
famous  null,  Ida  of  St.  Lambert’s  Bull  19169. 

ayer  &  McKinney, 

Meridale  Farm,  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


rUUJjlXtlMXrfiN  !  one  half  the  lormer  cost, 
free  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


(  1I1ES1IIRES  FOR  SALE. — 21)  Spring  pigs,  in 
Y  pairs,  not  akin,  from  8  to  12  weeks  old,  cheap  for 
next  8i  days,  to  reduce  stock  :  Sows  lu  farrow  ;  Boar 
two  years  old.  R.  C  Leghorns,  fowls  and  chicks. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


i  iTTfAT/  Jersey  Cattle,  Shropshire 

^  1  AA1  j  Sheep,  Chester  White 
Swine,  It  eagle  Dogs  — 
bred  from  grand  stock. 
A  No.  1  in  all  respects.  I 
can  please  you. 

C.  E.  MORRISON, 
Londonderry,  Pa 


PURE  BRED 

Suffolk  Down  Sheep. 

Three  Buck  Lambs,  and  two  yearling  Bucks  (Im¬ 
ported)  for  sale.  Read  article  In  Rural  of  June  7. 
Price,  $30  to  $40  each.  Will  show  at  State  Fair. 

M.  B.  STREETER,  113  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  HOME  AND  STOCK  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

CIOMPLETE  in  every  detail :  adjacent  to  the  village 
j  of  Moravia,  18  miles  south  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  .00 
acres  of  the  beautiful  Moravia  '  alley  and  about  mu 
more  of  side  hill  and  •  imber.  Stables  and  barns  cost 
$13,000,  aim  everything  is  In  keeping  ;  house  lately  re¬ 
built  and  well  arranged;  park  about  premises 'sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  fountain,  &e.  About  50  thorough 
bred  registered  Jerseys  will  be  sold  with  farm  if 
desired.  Same  manager  employed  by  the  late  lira.  J. 
Letch  worth  continues  In  charge :  possession  given 
any  (lay.  Inspection  of  premises  urged.  For  further 
particulars  address  or  call  upon. 

A  W.  LAWTON,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


m 
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Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 

partlc 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  JohjMville,  ItlQQtgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


THK  Illl’KOVEI)  AWJUSTABLK^X. 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man-  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  JUb.uoo  in  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  $1  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO..  33  Court  Square,  Boston 
Mass. 


,8r-i C00K  FEED  tour  STOCK 


rH  PURINTOHS  3TFAM  GENERATOR 

AND  SAVE'/STO'S  OF  YOUR  FEED. 

best,  J.K.PURINT0N  A-C0. 

DE5M0INEYIA. 


''HUSE 


Dealer  for  the  American  Corn  Husker! 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  Is  Urm.easy  and 
.a  perfect  tit  on  your  hand,  also 
rover  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  111108,  Bloomington,  111. 


AIT" ANTED.— On  a  farm,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Vu., 
>  T  a  man  who  understands  gardening  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  general  crops  :  will  be  taken  on  trial  only  and 
if  capable  will  be  advanced.  Address  S.  L.,  Rukai 
Nkw-Yokkkr  ofllce. 


CUETETD  SOUTHDOWN,  I  1  UDC 
OOttr  SHROPSHIRE,  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1,  2  and  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  Tor  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

JF.RS-Y  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE.  ROLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  im 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scotcn 
Collie.  Bitches,  l  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  «&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oxford  Down  Sheep. 

Some  very  line  Buck  Lambs  and  three  imported 
yearling  Bucks  ;  also  a  few  Ewes  tor  sale.  Purely 
iloek  book  bred.  Price,  $15  to  $40  each. 

S.S.  STREETER,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PIGS,  Chesters.Berkshires,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters  VV.  GIBBONS  &  CO., 
W  est  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


JASON  ELL AHS,  BOOKWALTER.  OHTO,  has 
for  saie  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  South¬ 
down  Sheep  that  are  first-class.  Reasonable  prices. 


m  JBT  REVERSIBLE 

YER  SSTEEL^W00DTRACK 


i  hade  mark,  a  complete  outfit.  Easy 
to  put  up,  always  reliable  and  fully  war¬ 
ranted  to  meet  the  wantsof  any  farmer. 


ft  Best  HAY  TOOLS  P 
in  the  Market. 


MYERS’ 


FORCE 

AND 

LIFT  i 

PUMPS 

Simple, durable, powerful. easy  to  operate 
lever  affected  by  frost.  I'alcut  GLASS  WH 
1.4IA  E,  will  never  corrode.  Ask  your 
lealer  for  our  goods.  Write  for  catalogue. 

F.E.  MYERS  &.  BRO.  ASHLAND,  0.  ^ 
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The  (xreat  Chautauqua  Circle. 

Founded  in  1878,  this  Home-Reading  Circle 
has  grown  to  marvelous  size.  It  has  met  with 
eager  welcome  from  thousands  who  aspire  to 
a  broader  life.  The  daily  routine  of  cares  and 
labor  may  bo  lightened  by  systematic  reading 
of  good  books'— a  little  every  day.  A  Michigan 
farmer’s  wife  writes:  “Living  on  a  farm  too 
far  from  town  to  join  a  circle,  1  have  so  far 
read  alone.  Into  my  busy  life  the  daily  time 
allotted  to  my  reading  comes  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion.”  Should  you  not  like  to  join  this  great 
company  of  readers?  You  may  read  alone  or 
with  a  group  of  friends.  Write  to  John  H.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  full  details 
and  membership  blanks. 


Hops. — The  crop  of  the  country  at  large 
is  decidedly  short,  especially  in  New  York, 
which  promises  about  75  per  cent,  of  an 
average  crop.  The  quotations  represent 
transactions  in  the  crop  of  1889  and  previous 
years.  Growers  are  reluctant  to  make  any 
contracts  for  this  year’s  crop,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  secure  any  material  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  State  at  less  than  45  cents  de¬ 
livered  here  and  40  cents  for  Pacific  coast. 
The  shortage  in  the  present  crop,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that  old  lots  are  nearly 
all  out  of  the  growers’  hands  has  caused 
the  advance.  The  quality  is  said  to  be 
generally  good.  In  regard  to  the  English 
supply,  the  Kentish  Observer  says  that 
there  will  not  be  a  failure  of  the  crop,  after 
all,  and  the  knowing  ones  wTho  have  been 
predicting  such  a  disaster  will  find  they  are 
nowhere.  Prospects  have  very  much  im¬ 
proved.  The  weather  has  been  gloriously 
fine.  The  day  temperature  has  been  very 
high  and  the  nights  have  been  unusually 
warm.  Many  grounds  which  had  been 
given  up  will  produce  a  few  hops,  and  some 
will  give  a  fair  crop.  Still  the  aggregate 
crop  will  be  only  an  average  one. 

California  Fruit. — Last  week  broke 
the  record  on  receipts  of  fresh  California 
fruits.  The  total  number  of  cars  received 
was  57,  most  of  which  was  sold  at  auction. 
From  present  appearances  the  total  for  this 
week  will  equal  if  it  does  not  exceed  this. 
The  most  of  the  fruit  arrived  in  good  con¬ 
dition  although  some  was  overripe.  Grapes 
will  soon  arrive  in  larger  quantities  than 
ever  before.  At  the  several  auction  sales 
Bartlett  pears  sold  from  Si. 10  up  to  S3  85, 
the  latter  for  smooth  green.  Peaches 
brought  from  SI  30  to  S-J75:  nectarines, 
SI. 60  to  SL35.  Egg  plutns,  SI  55  to  $2  10 ; 
other,  $1.20  to  SI  85.  Muscat  grapes,  $2.90  ; 
Tokays,  $2.60  to  $3  25;  other,  SI  95  to  $2  95. 
Fresh  prunes.  $1  to  $2.65.  The  range  of 
prices  this  week  has  been  ahont  the  same. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  August  30,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  82  85982  90;  New  Mediums 
choice.  82  35  ;  Pea.  82  85;  Red  Kidney,  84984  10;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  (2  49982  50  ■  Foreign  Mediums,  82  00  4 
$2  10 ;  Green  Peas.  81  05981  10. 

Buttkb— New— Elgin,  hest,  — 9— c :  Western,  best 
23  44924c;  do  prime,  20  "22c:  do  good,  17919  do  poor. 
11916;  State  Dairy,  half-firkins,  tubs.  best.  21,922c;  do 
prime.  19020:  do  fine,  16918:  Welsh  tubs,  fine,  18920c; 
do  good,  14916c.  Western  Imitation  Creamery,  best, 
15917 :  do  fine.  12914  :  Western  dairy,  fine,  139i4c  ;  do 
fair  U<S12c:  do  poor.  7910c;  do  faer.orv.  fresh,  best 
12913c,  do  prime.  119  2c.  do,good,  899k>:  do  poor,  5 
9644”. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White.  844c  :  fancy  colored.  85fc  ; 
fair.  6449744c;  light  skims,  5449  64£c ;  skims,  292Ric.; 
Ohio,  Flat,  5449744c. 

Eoos.— Near-by,  fresh.  2192l4sc :  Canadian,  199 
21c.;  Southern,  17®19c:  Western,  best.  20a21c. 

FBUIT8.— Fresh.— Apples  per  bbl.  83  009*4  00;  Lem¬ 
ons.  per  box.  85  50989  00;  Huckleberries,  791  lc;  Black¬ 
berries,  I4ai6c;  Peaches,  81 2598250  per  basket.  Wate-- 
melons,  879*20  per  100:  Musk  melons  50c  (9*3  00 
per  bbl  Le  Conte  Pears,  43  50" $5 50  per  bbl.  Cooking, 
do,  $3  0  1  84  00  ;  Sugar,  do,  83  509  84  :  Bartlett,  do.  8-59 
*7.  Southern  Grapes,  2o@60c.  per  basket.  Plutns,  40 
@75e.  per  basket. 

Domestic  Dried -Apples— Evaporated,  old,  11913c. ; 
do  choice,  new.  14@15c;  prime,  1291344c:  sliced,  new, 
744984bc  ;  do  old.  344935fc:  Chopped,  49  44jc;  Cores  and 
skins,  15f92c.  Cherries  new.  24926c :  do,  old,  89IUc. 
Raspberries.  28932c;  Blackberries,  798c.  Peaches, 
Delaware,  evaporated,  peeled,  20925c;  dodo,  unpeel¬ 
ed,  7910c;  Georgia,  evaporated,  peeled,  new,  18  «20c ; 
do  do  do,  unpeeled,  799140:  do  do,  sundrled,  l49'9c. 
Huckleberries,  new,  89:0e.  Plums,  new.  103120 

Game.— Plover,  per  doz,  81  00981  75  :  Snipe  do  do, 
81  00982  00. 

Hat  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  80990c;  do  good, 
65975c:  do  medium,  40C950;  Clover,  mixed.  30940c; 
shipping,  30935c.  Straw— Vo.  1  rye,  70975c.;  short  rye, 
35910c,  oat  and  wheat,  S0S35c. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11912c: 
Buckwheat.  1091  lc  Beeswax-  22923c  ;  State,  pr.  and 
choice,  20922c.:  State,  good,  18919c  :  State,  common, 
15"  17c.; State,  183s,  prime.  I0«i4c.;  state,  do.  common, 
7910c.;  State,  18S7.3is.5c.;  Pacific  Coast,  18921c. 

Hops.— State  ’89  ,  25  927c;  do,  good,  22924c;  do 
'•ommon,20@2tc; do  1*88.  nest.  17<sil9e;  dodo  prime, 159 
17c,  do  do  common.  12913c;  California,  New,  best,  239 
27c;  do  good  to  prime,  19923c  do  Old,  best,  — ®— c. 
do  common  and  fair,  — 9— c. 

N PTS.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy, hand-picked, q uoted 
999>4c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  75f985fc,  Pecans,  10911. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  139 
14c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  11912c;  do  common  to, 
good,  10®llc :  Ducks  spring,  good.  11914 ;  SquaD: 
white,  per  dozen.  82259  8250;  do  dark,  do.  8125; 
Chickens,  spring.  Philadelphia.  17920c.:  Western  7® 
14c ;  Fowls,  near  by,  13c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  1214914c; 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb.  1214913c.  do  Western,  per  lb. 
1214913c;  roosters,  per  lb,  697c:  Turkeys,  per  ib.  11® 
13c;Ducb8,  Western,  per  pair.  50970c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  25981  50 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  -  Long  Islan  1,  per  bbl  82  25® 
$2  3?  :  Jersey,  per  do  ,  $2  009*2  5 ;  Sweets,  do  ,  *3  00 
983  25.  Onions -Potato,  per  bbl,  0o<s*  3  75  ;  ton 


nectlcut  Red.do,  $2  75  do  White,  do,  *3  509  84  50;  West¬ 
ern,  82  759*3  00;  Jersey,  do,  82982  75;  Cabbage.  L. 
I.,  per  100,  8398410:  Corn,  per  100.  75c«81  25:  Toma- 
toes,  per  crate,  2'93:c.:  Cucumbers,  per  1,00'),  55® 
65c :  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75c(981  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
$19*1  25  .  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  75c. 981 ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  81  0o®81  50. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  weather  In  the  West  and  Northwest 
was  reported  as  more  favorable,  there  being  no  frost 
anywhere,  and  this  helped  the  downward  movement. 
There  was  some  liquidation  by  local  operators  on  the 
failure  of  a  vote  on  the  Butterworth  bill,  and  this  too, 
contributed  to  the  decline.  The  early  strength  was 
attributed  mainly  to  strong  cables,  which  stared  that 
the  recent  wet  weather  abroad  had  de  ayed  harvest¬ 
ing,  but  despite  this  ihe  foreigners  were  sellers  in  a 
moderate  way.  Late  cables  were  not  so  firm.  Sales- 
Ungraded  Winter  Red,  81931  0314  ;  No.  2  Red,  in  store, 
*1  0Hq;81  0°  ;  do  afloat,  quoted,  *1035498109^;  No  1 
Hard  Spring,  nominal,  *1  25  afloat:  No.  2  August, 
31  08 '4  do  September,  81  08  "  81  l'84A :  do  October, 
$1  09 :  do  November,  *1  10  ;  do  December,  *1 10  11  16  « 
*1  12  1*5-16 ;  do  May,  81  14  11  169*1  17.  RYE.— In  light 
demand.  Western,  in  boatloads,  quoted  66-3  6«c.: 
State.  67969c.  BARLEY. -The  first  sale  of  Western 
was  made  Wednesday,  being  10,000  bushels  to  arrive 
In  September,  private  terms, quoted. 70975c.  COHN.  - 
Also  ruled  irregular  as  influenced  by  the  fluctuations 
in  wheat.  The  frost  predictions  did  not  materialize, 
and  this  added  to  the  heaviness.  Sales- Ungraded 
mixed  and  white,  554495754c.;  No.  2  mixed,  554.95546c. 
elevator,  564495654c  afloat;  steamer  mixed  quoted 
555f  ®56l4c.  afloat ;  Vo. August,  6544c.:  do  September. 
5595554c.:  do  October.  f5sy(9?H44c.;  do  November,  '6® 
5646c..  do  December,  56".564«c.:  do  May,  5k®58J4c. 
OATS.  Continued  on  the  downward  turn  Sales— No. 
3  mixed,  lie.  elevator ;  No.  3  white,  4l44f"42c.  elevator: 
No  2 mlxe'i, 41449  4244c.  elevator:  No.  2  white,  42943c. 
elevator  :  No.  1  white.  4*0.  elevator  ;  Ungraded  mixed 
Western,  39®45c.:  white  do,  43" 5  c.:  No.  2  Chicago, 
43944c.  f.>r  n"w,  ann  45c.  old  delivery  :  No.  2  August, 
4’  42c.;  do  September,  41  u  4154c.-  do  October,  40)49 

41c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

REEVES.— Demand  active  for  all  grades,  and  prices 
advanced  about  111  eems  per  00  pounds.  Two  car¬ 
loads  of  Texans  sold  at  83  9244  •  ordinary  to  prime 
steers  at  849$’>  15 ;  drv  cows  and  bulls  at  S2  20®  8 !  7s  ; 
and  one  very  prime  Western  belfer  at  84  75.  Dressed 
beef  in  good  demand  and  firm  at  69644c  for  Texas 
sides,  and  651®744c.  for  native  do  Something  choice 
would  doubtless  bring  *c.  Private  cable  advices 
quote  refrigerated  beef  steady  at  4d„  or  about  *  cents 
per  pound.  Cable  advices  re<  eive  1  this  week  give 
55ld  or  scant  1  ’ 44  cents  as  the  top  price  for  American 
steers,  and  the  polled  Angus  cattle  shipped  were  as 
good  as  and  probably  the  best  of  any  Americans  on 
the  market. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receit  ts  127  head,  of  which  the 
larger  part  were  consigned  direct.  Market  steady  at 
$  40  "845  per  head,  and  choice  milkers  would  bring  85t). 

CALVES  —Firm  for  all  sons  of  calves,  with  grassers 
selling  at  344".,  fed  calves  at4»  544C.  and  common  to 
choice  veaL  at  6@8c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMB5.— ^ood  sheep  and  prime  lambs 
were  wa'  ted  at  well  sustained  prices,  while  common 
stock  was  dragging  but  not  quo1  ably  lower.  Old 
bucks  and  scraggy  ewes  sold  at  3  354c.  per  pound, 
decent  to  prime  sheep  at  4'",5>«c..  and  poorpst  to  best 
lambs  at54o9744c  ,  about  344  carloads  selling  at  the 
outside  fl  -lire.  All  hough  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
the  sheep  trade  should  boom  at  mth  .street,  the  receipts 
are  unusually  light  and  hardly  sufficient  10  attract 
many  of  the  butchers  to  those  yards.  Is  this  a  result 
of  “  the  strike.”  or  l<  th<  re  a  diversion  of  the  trade  to 
th»  lower  yards ;  or  is  the  State  stock  later  than 
usual  in  getting  to  market  ?  All  these  questions  have 
been  asked  by  commission  dealers  the  past  week  with 
various  explanations. 

HOGS.— Market  steady,  with  sales  at  *4  50  9  84  75  for 
good  hogs,  a  carload  of  culls  s  Id  at  82  4  ’. 


Balance  of  this  Year  FREE  I 


I 


To  all  who  subscribe  for  next  year  (see  Oiler  below)  to 

MASSES 


Edited  by  EDWARD  W.  BOK. 

Some  of  the  special  features  for  these  Autumn  num¬ 
bers  are: 
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Another  New  Story 

By  MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY  k 
Entitled  “A  Golden  Gossip.”  ji~ 
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THE  special  articles  include,  “How  to  Train  the  Voice,”  by  the  Celebrated  Operatic 
Tenor,  Xtalo  Campanini.  “How  I  Have  Grown  Old,”  by  P.  T.  Barnum.  “The 
Story  of  a  Society  Girl,”  as  told  by  a  well-known  New  York  fashionable  belle.  “  Lib-  [/£* 
erties  of  Our  Daughters,”  by  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren.  “Why  Flirting  is  Wrong,”  by 
Felicia  Holt.  “  How  to  Celebrate  Wedding  Anniversaries,”  by  Florence  Howe  u~ 
Hall.  “The  Courtship  of  General  Grant.”  as  told  by  Mrs.  Grant.  A  Series  of  \y- 


ORNE  JEWETT’S  New  Story, 

“  Mrs.  Parkins’s  Christmas  Eve.” 

Also,  New  Stories  by 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE, 

HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD, 
ANNE  SHELDON  COOMBS. 

With  Illustrations  by  such  Eminent  Artists  as  W.  L.  Taylor, 
C.  D.  Weldon,  Frank  T.  Merrill,  C.  T.  Hill,  E.  W. 
Kemble,  E.  H.  Garrett,  and  others. 

ILLUSTRATED  POEMS  BY 

Will  Carleton,  Margaret  Deland, 

Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  Laura  E.  Richards. 


vy  Humorous  Sketches  by  Robert  J.  Burdette.  With  regular  departments, 
every  detail,  and  each  under  the  charge  of  editors  well  known  as  high-salaried  writers. 


\k 

We  will  mail  the  Journal  from  now  to  January  xst,  1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this  V^L 


For  $1.00  year,  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  January  rst,  1891  to  January  xst,  1892.  Also, 
our  handsome  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  and  including  “  Art  Needle¬ 
work  instructions,”  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ramsey;  also  Kensington  Art  Designs,  by  Jane  S.  Clark,  of  London. 

jj.  n.— This  offer  must  positively  be  mentioned  when  sending  your  Subscription,  or  one  year  only  will  be  given. 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  RURAL. 


Dederick’s  Baling  Presses 

.Of  all  sizes  and  styles  always  on  hand. 


They 

are  superi¬ 
or  to  all  others 
in  power,  ca 
pacity  and 
durability,  for 
proof  order 
on  trial. 

^Address  for  circulars  and  location' 
of  agents,  P.  K.  DEDERICK  A  CO.,'' 

56  Dedorick’s  Works,  •  -  ALBANY.  N.  V. 


They 
are  light, 
strong,  cheap 
and  durable. 

We  make  a 
fu '  1  line  of 
steel  case 
iresses. 


TAKE  A IV  AGENCY,  and  so  get 
exclusive  control  of  your  Town  or 
County  for  the  sale  of  the  Best  Uten¬ 
sil  In  the  Universe. 

Hill’s  CHAMPION  Steam  Cooker 

Is  better  and  cheaper  than  Tin  Cookers, 
Indestructible  Iron  Dane,  steamless 
and  odorless  Warranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Address  for  terms 

HILL,  WHITNEY  &  CO., 

113  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
A  Perfect  Success  on  Oas,  Gasoline  and  Oil  Stoves. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  in  Belles  lettres.  Vocal  and  In 
strumen  al  Music.  Degrees  confe-rtd.  Stenography 
and  Type-Writing.  In  all  respects  one  of  the  nest 
Schools  In  the  State. 

Rev.  WM.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M..  President. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  In  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car 
pentry,  House  aul  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plastering  and  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  189J.  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  month.'’  Day  Course  of  instruction  In  Plumb- 
ing,  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  835;  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  on  December  3, 
terms  840;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,1891,  terms  840:  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
$35 ;  In  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  83?. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular,  Illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6/75. 

RIFLESSl.ilO 
PISTOLS  15c 


WATCH  KS.  ('LOCKS.  Etc. 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLEJ1ENT, 

ISO  Main  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SU  f  \  DTU  A  Al  Writing  thoroughly  taught 
■  i  I  n  A  ll  t#  by  mail  or  personally, 

ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  \V.  G.  t’H  A  FREE,  Oswego, N.Y 


D1)TTCTTPC  for  cleaning  MILK  BOT- 
Dll  L  1  I  JliO  TLES.  Send  for  prices. 

J.  H.  VAN  GELDER,  Manufacturer,  Glenwood,  N.  J. 


OTflD  TUAT  OU/rtDIUn  I  The  lantern  Isn’t  to 
OlUr  Infll  ontfllllnu  !  blame.  Itwasbulit 
that  way  and  must  run  over.  You  know  it  Is  full 
then.  If  you  want  one  that  shows  plainly  when  it  Is 
full  enough,  send  for  It  to  A  H.  CRAWFORD  LIVER 
POOL.  N.  Y.  The  Gauge  and  the  Automatic  Match- 
Safe  are  <he  laiest  attachments.  They  are  great.  In 
all  other  respect*  the  lameruisthe  best  tubular  made. 
*1.00  delivered  bv  express  anywhere  In  advance  or 
C.  O.  D.  If  you  want  cheap  baking  powder  goods 
don’t  send 


75.2*  to  $250.22  workingfor  us. : 


can  De  made 

,  «, _ ,w  —  „  vs,  cxxjg) ....  „s.  Persons  pre- 

Ted  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
ne  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 

_ 1  - .inn  A  fnvrr  no  oa  mviou  in  t  i-Yl  a  OTtli  ft  fipfl 


BOOKS 


FREE.  Send  10 cents 
for  trial  subscription 
to  a  16-page  monthly 
borne  paper,  and  get 
tour  novels  by  Geo. 
F.tioT,  Marion  Har- 
land,  &e  ,  free. 


Address  W.  PARKER.  Box  456  Danvers,  Mass. 


FREE 

LANDS 


I  Along  Great  Northern  Ry.  Llue  in 
North  Dakotaand  Moutaua  'laps, 
&c  ,  sent  by  F.  I.  Whitney.  G  P.  & 
T.  A.,  G  N.  Ry  ,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


$50  TO  $IOO  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock,  steady  work  all  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Address  for  terms,  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen.  Geneva,  New  York. 


TO  THE  DEAF. 

4  Person  cured  of  Deafness  and  noises  in  the  head 
of  23  years’  standing  by  a  Simple  Remedy,  will  send 
a  description  of  It  free  to  any  person  who  applies  to 
Nicholson,  177  MacDougal  Street,  Sew  York. 


MOR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


>EAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
„  ___  m  mm  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
ible.  Sucfossful  where  all  Remedies  fall.  Sold  by  P.  HISCOX* 


$500  REWARD 

will  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  any  scale  company  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent, that  the  Jon  es 

5  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale.  For  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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‘Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Look  out  for  scoundrels  who  go 
o  about  the  country  trying  to  sell  a 
patent  feed  for  horses  and  cattle. 
Let  these  patent  feeds  alone.  You  can  mix 
meal,  bran  and  oats  as  well  as  anybody  else 
can.  Do  you  feel  like  paying  some  smart 
chap  for  mixing  these  foods  and  naming 
them  ?  Not  long  ago  a  man  offered  a  “  pat¬ 
ent  cow  food”  that  gave  a  fine  analysis. 
Chemists  wondered  where  such  “  highly 
nitrogenous”  food  could  be  obtained  for 
such  a  small  sum.  It  was  found  that  the 
proprietors  bought  up  small  and  damaged 
beans  and  ground  them  fine,  mixing  with 
them  corn-meal  and  bran.  You  can  have 
beans  ground  as  well  as  anybody.  Better 
let  sheep  grind  them  for  you.  We  are  often 
asked  about  the  value  of  dried  brewers’ 
grains.  We  are  collecting  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  and  will  print  it  soon. 


Tuesday  Look  out  that  y°u  rea^ze  the 

3  full  dignity  and  importance  of 


9- 


your 


It  is  very  easy  for  your  nose  to  get  you 
into  trouble.  When  you  put  it  into  the 
business  of  other  people  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  having  it  pounded  and  justly 
so.  Keep  your  nose  on  the  proper  track, 
because  you  are  positively  obliged  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  no  matter  whether  it  goes  into 
mischief  or  into  well-doing.  If  you  could 
put  your  nose  into  the  affairs  of  others 
without  pushing  the  rest  of  yourself  in 
after,  nobody  could  reasonably  object.  But 
you  cannot  do  it.  Your  nose  is  tied  to 
you  ;  you  must  follow  it.  Your  nose  points 
the  way  ;  therefore  guide  it  properly. 
Another  thing — your  nose  is  not  a  chemist ; 
it  cannot  analyze  fertilizers  accurately. 
The  odors  that  offend  It  most  grievously 
may  come  from  substances  that  are  of  little 
value  as  plant  food.  On  the  whole,  the  nose 
is  to  be  watched  rather  than  trusted. 
Watch  it ! 

* 

*  * 


Wpdnpsdav  Look  out  for  “consumption 
•  cures.”  There  are  a  number 
I®*  of  rogues  in  the  country  who 
pretend  to  have  discovered  a  “  remedy  ”  for 
this  terrible  disease.  They  advertise  it 
extensively,  well  knowing  that  the  poor 
consumptive  is  eager  to  grasp  at  any  hope, 
no  matter  how  slight  it  may  be.  There  is 
something  peculiarly  cruel  in  the  way  these 
frauds  work  their  trade.  They  send  you  a 
strong  stimulant  which  is  sure  to  make 
you  feel  excited  and  lively  for  a  week  or  so, 
just  as  a  glass  of  whisky  would  make  you 
excited  for  a  few  hours.  The  patient  who 
takes  this  stimulating  medicine  imagines 
he  is  better,  and  of  course  orders  more. 
Poor  fellow  !  He  finds  too  late  that  this 
“  feeling  better  ”  is  a  cruel  mockery.  He  is 
really  worse;  his  system  can  be  kept  up  only 
by  increased  doses  of  stimulants.  These 
“  consumption-cure  ”  doctors  are  usually 
the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  cruel  of  men. 
They  know  they  would  not  trust  their  own 
children  or  wives  to  their  “treatment.” 
Look  out  for  them — every  one.  Science  is 
now  studying  this  terrible  disease.  Let  us 
hope  some  means  of  prevention  may  be 
found.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
inoculation  may  be  useful  in  preventing 
consumption,  as  well  as  in  small  pox.  Let 
us  all  hope  on.  Nothing  positive  is  known 
about  it  yet. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Look  out  now  *or  pretended 

*  agents  and  drummers.  Scoun- 
1 1  •  drels  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  farmers’  demand  for  co-operation,  by 
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pretending  to  act  as  agents  for  some  “  co¬ 
operative  association.”  They  go  about 
offering  to  furnish  farmers  or  mechanics 
with  goods  almost  for  nothing.  Of  course 
all  who  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
privileges  of  co  operation  must  pay  one 
dollar  admission  fee.  You  thus  become  a 
“  member.”  The  substance  is  that  you  pay 
your  money  and  you  have  no  choice.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  you  can  spoil  all 
the  possibilities  of  co-operation  by  starting 
wrong. 

* 

*  * 


Friday  Lookout  for  “Snowflake.”  This 
3  is  another  “preservative”  sub- 
stance  to  “keep  milk  sweet.”  As 
we  have  before  remarked,  such  sweet  milk 
will  turn  your  conscience  sour — if  you  are 
possessed  of  such  a  thing.  Look  out  again 
for  bogus  photograph  agents.  A  fellow 
calling  himself  Lehn  or  Franks  was  re¬ 
cently  arrested  in  Philadelphia  for  offering 
a  “  life  sized  photograph  for  $3.”  He  col¬ 
lected  50  cents  with  each  order,  and  the 
“subject”  was  to  pay  $2.50  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  came.  Of  course  the  photograph 
never  came,  neither  did  Franks  with  the 
50  cents  or  an  explanation.  We  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  these  photograph 
frauds,  because  it  is  evident  that  hundreds 
of  them  are  at  work  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  we  remarked  last  week,  many 
people  seem  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
their  own  faces.  This  makes  it  easy  for  a 
smooth-tongued  rascal  to  get  them  to  order 
a  “life-sized  photograph.” 


Onfurdav  Look  out  for  the  man  who  wants 
3  a  tariff  on  eggs  while  his  hens 
13-  are  being  eaten  up  with  insects 
and  the  wind  whistles  through  the  hen 
house.  Look  out  for  the  man  who  wants 
the  government  to  loan  him  some  money 
while  the  best  part  of  his  manure  is  being 
washed  down  hill  into  the  brook.  Look 
out  for  the  man  who  shouts  for  temper¬ 
ance  and  fills  up  on  “stomach  bitters.” 
Look  out  for  the  man  who  subscribes  for 
every  public  charity  and  makes  his  wife 
go  without  the  clothes  she  needs.  They 
are  humbugs— every  one  of  them. 


Poultry  Yard. 

We  are  putting  eggs  in  salt  for  December 
use. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  cracks  in  the  hen 
house. 

Eat  or  sell  the  poorest  of  the  young 
roosters. 

The  chickens  will  soon  learn  to  roost  in 
the  trees  if  you  let  them  start. 

OUR  Silver  Wyandotte  pullets,  hatched 
the  last  week  in  March  are  beginning  to  lay. 

SOME  hens  like  to  think  they  are  stealing 
their  nests.  Accommodate  them  by  putting 
old  barrels  and  boxes  in  out-of-the  way 
places. 

Our  hens  are  giving  us  lots  of  eggs  now. 
They  have  not  been  fed  specially  for  eggs 
either,  but  more  with  a  view  to  forcing  the 
growth  of  the  chicks  and  fattening  the  old 
fowls. 

As  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  are  likely 
to  be  high,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
make  provision  for  some  other  feed  like 
clover,  cabbages,  etc.,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so. 

While  the  Boston  market  requires 
dressed  poulry  drawn  and  minus  heads 
and  feet,  such  poultry  could  not  be  sold,  to 
any  extent  at  least,  in  this  market.  While 
the  former  method  of  dressing  would  seem 
to  be  more  desirable,  dealers  here  claim 
that  poultry  will  taint  and  spoil  quicker  if 
dressed  in  that  way.  The  air  certainly  has 
access  to  a  greater  surface.  It  is  necessary 
for  shippers  to  understand  the  market  to 
which  they  ship. 

Stephen  Beale,  the  noted  English 
breeder,  says  that  for  quality  of  flesh  he 
would  select  Dorkings,  La  Flhche,  Crfcve- 
coours,  Indian  Games  and  Old  English 
Games,  in  the  order  named  ;  for  hardiness, 
Indian  Games  and  Games.  He  alsosays  that 
those  who  go  in  for  breeding  table  fowls 
for  the  market  would  do  well  to  study  the 
question  of  crossing,  for  by  this  means 
greater  size  can  be  obtained,  and  the  softer 
flesh  of  the  Dorking  or  the  French  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  Game  and  Indian  Game.  To 
these  he  suggests  the  following  crosses : 
Indian  Game-Dorking,  Indian  Game- 
French,  Game-Dorking  and  Game-French. 
Indian  Game-Laugshan  makes  a  good 
cross  where  the  Dorking  is  too  delicate  for 
the  place. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  Mr.  James 
Rankin’s  rule  for  feeding  ducks :  “  During 


the  autumn  and  winter  months  feed  twice 
each  day  about  equal  parts  of  corn-meal, 
wheat  bran  and  boiled  turnips  or  potatoes, 
with  about  10  per  cent,  of  beef  scraps.  At 
noon  give  a  small  amount  of  dry  food,  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  oats 
and  wheat.  When  the  birds  commence 
laying,  as  they  will  about  January,  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  the  quantity  of  meal  and  ani¬ 
mal  food,  proportionally  decreasing  the 
amount  of  bran.”  This  is  what  one  might 
term  training  for  egg  production.  The 
feeding  of  meat  scraps  keeps  the  ducks 
strong  and  healthy — in  good  condition  to 
use  the  heavier  feeding  when  eggs  are 
wanted.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  half 
starve  the  hens  when  they  are  not  laying, 
and  then  crowd  food  into  them  when  they 
begin. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Ram’s  Horn 
has  had  the  incubator  fever;  hear  him: 

“  When  I  heard  the  first  chick  chirp  in  my 
incubator,  and  realized  that  I  was  indeed  a 
mother,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  unfeeling  fact 
that  I  was  regarded  by  the  world  as  a  bald- 
headed  man  of  much  sadness,  I  felt  as 
though  I  was  worth  a  million  dollars.  Six 
months  later  I  had  to  pawn  my  overcoat, 
in  midwinter.  When  you  see  a  man  with 
hollow  eyes,  haggard  cheeks,  unshaven  face 
and  lifeless  hair,  shambling  around  in  an 
aimless  sort  of  way,  looking  as  though  he 
hadn’t  slept,  washed  or  combed  for  a 
month,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he  owns 
an  incubator.  Anybody  can  hatch  chickens 
with  an  incubator,  but  it  takes  a  large 
amount  of  science  and  eternal  vigilance  to 
raise  them.  Patrick  Henry  never  said  any¬ 
thing  more  true  than  his  memorable 
allusion  to  the  price  of  a  spring  chicken  and 
the  cost  of  liberty  being  one  and  insep¬ 
arable.  Patrick  no  doubt  kept  a  few  hens 
himself.” 

Twenty-one  days  is  the  natural  period 
of  incubation,  and  chickens  not  hatched  at 
the  end  of  the  21st  day  are  supposed  to  be 
hopelessly  lost.  An  instance  of  the  fallacy 
of  this  is  shown  by  the  following  experi¬ 
ence  :  I  placed  15  eggs  apiece  under  three 
hens,  and  on  the  21st  day  took  away  12 
chickens,  and  on  the  22nd  10  more,  leaving 
one  ben  on  the  rest  of  the  unhatched  eggs. 
I  got  five  more  chicks  the  last  hatching, 
on  the  26th  day.  The  breed  was  the  White 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  none  of  the  eggs  was 
over  two  weeks  old. 

In  the  winter  eggs  hatch  unevenly  under 
hens,  and  the  21-day  limit  is  no  criterion 
at  all, as  we  have  frequently  found  the  eggs 
only  beginning  to  pip  on  the  22nd  day,  even 
when  those  perfectly  fresh  were  used.  In 
incubators,  however,  one  seldom  gets  a  de¬ 
cent  chick  after  the  21st  day. 

Although  I  have  set  a  great  many  hens, 
and  have  always  tested  the  eggs  on  the 
seventh  day,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  where  reasonably  good  eggs  are  used, 
such  as  we  know  will  prove  fertile  on  an 
average,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  hens 
alone  and  not  test  the  eggs  at  all.  I  have 
had  remarkable  luck  this  season  in  letting 
hens  alone,  as  they  invariably  brought  out 
a  splendid  lot  of  chickens.  Fussiug  with 
sitting  hens,  testing  eggs  and  soaking  them 
in  hot  water  prior  to  the  pipping  is  un¬ 
necessary,  except  in  rare  instances,  and  the 
latter  seldom  occur  where  fowls  have  the 
natural  conditions  necessary  for  hatching 
eggs  properly.  hen  man. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Kansas. 

Parsons,  Labette  County,  August  4.— 
We  have  just  had  plenty  of  rain.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  the  arduous  task  the 
farmer  has  encountered  during  the  past  two 
or  three  months.  Wells  were  dried  up, 
stock  reservoirs  baked  through  ;  cisterns 
dried  up— all  which  entailed  great  loss  on 
the  farmer,  owing  to  the  forced  sale  of 
his  stock,  or  their  sad  deterioration 
due  to  driving  them  to  distant  streams  and 
pastures.  Domestic  management  suffered 
painfully,  as  drinking  water  could  be  had 
only  by  hauling  it  miles,  and  at  best  it  was 
poor  drink,  being  warm  and  perturbed. 
Crops  were  threatened  with  entire  ruin. 
The  late  downpour  hasn’t  wholly  saved  the 
crops,  but  it  will  put  a  stop  to  the  terrific 
rush  of  stock  into  the  market,  by  assuring 
several  weeks  of  grass,  and  probably  grass 
till  winter*.  The  following  is  the  condition 
of  crops  in  this  country.  Wheat,  good,  sell¬ 
ing  at  70  to  80  cents  per  bushel ;  corn,  one- 
third  of  a  crop,  price  40  cents;  oats,  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  30  cents  per  bushel;  castor  beans, 
half  a  crop,  price  $1.35  per  bushel;  flaxseed, 
an  average  crop,  $1.  per  bushel  ;  Timothy, 
baled,  per  ton,  $5.  a  fair  crop;  prairie  hay ; 
baled,  per  ton,  $3.  three-quarters  of  a  crop  ; 


potatoes,  a  poor  crop,$l.  per  bushel;  apples, 
poor  but  uncertain  in  quantity  and  quality; 
peaches  and  small  fruits  are  poor  and  nom¬ 
inal.  In  spite  of  all  these  misfortunes,  good 
health  and  spirits  prevail.  J.  B. 

Indiana. 

Rockville,  Parke  County,  August  10.— 
Our  yield  of  wheat  in  this  county  will  not 
exceed  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  will 
be  of  poor  quality.  Still  our  farmers  are 
busy  putting  in  the  coming  crop,  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  last  three  crops  did  not 
pay.  Still  it  is  wheat  and  wheat  year  after 
year.  Oats  are  a  very  short  crop.  The  hay 
crop  is  magnificent  in  yield  and  quality ; 
our  barns  are  full  to  bursting,  and  hay 
stacks  are  abundant.  Corn  is  very  fine  and 
may  be  called  an  extra  crop.  Apples  are  a 
very  moderate  crop — none  to  be  exported 
Grapes  are  badly  rotten.  Pears  none.  Of 
peaches  there  are  but  a  few.  In  my  ram¬ 
bling  over  the  country  I  find  that  stock  of  all 
kinds  appear  to  be  very  scarce.  We  are 
having  a  visitation  of  the  caterpillar  of  the 
“  Maid  Moth.”  It  is  severe  on  the  walnut 
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Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  colortng  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAM  UEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Bubal  New-Yorker. 
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T/iese  Jo? I*/  fanners  introduced  TllK  STOCK- 
JifAN  into  their  respective  neigh ho rh oods  lust  year,  doing  a 
qittxl  turn  for  their  neighbors  anil  getting  il  l’ll  y mill  for 
their  labor.  A  paper  with  24  page*  each  i eeejc.ju/l 
qf  the  vent  best  live  stork,  agricultural  mid  home  litera¬ 
ture  is  easy  to  introeliiee  in  any  section,  es]s ciiil/i/ 
when  the  price  is  reduced  from  $i.50  single  subscription 
to  $ L00  tier  year  in  clubs. 

()ur  agents  out. 'fide  gf  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  l.fizt'ifcur 
received  40 per  rant,  if  all  the  subscrijition  money  tiny 
sent  us,  mid  qf  course  tiny  were  icrll  p! cancel.  On> 
mtent  in  New  York  mid  several  in  the  1(7. 1/  actually  re- 
dived  more  money  than  they  sent  us. 

Onreash  prizes  last  year  were  tin  largest  ever 
paid  by  any  agricultural  /sijur.  11%  give  the  same  sums 
this  year  and  add  $4tiO  for  t hose  ivho  start  noir. 

lii/  attending  fairs  and  working  among  your  neighbors 
you  can  make  from  to  4 i4HO. — fiend  for  full  jxtrticu- 
tars  to-day. 

AXTELL,  RUSH  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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trees,  and  lately  it  has  been  ravaging  the 
hickories,  quinces,  pear3  and  apples.  Un¬ 
less  it  is  antagonized  by  some  parasite  we 
will  surely  suffer  from  it  next  year.  B. 

Angola,  Steuben  County,  August  18. — 
We  have  every  kind  of  soil,  from  heavy 
clay  to  sandy  loam.  The  summer  has  been 
very  dry,  especially  the  later  part.  Wheat, 
oats  and  hay  were  good  crops.  Corn  on 
low  land  is  an  average  crop,  but  on  the 
openings  and  prairie  it  will  not  be  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  I  hear  of  a 
few  cases  of  hog  cholera,  but  the  disease  is 
not  very  bad,  and  as  our  farmers  have 
taken  to  keeping  over  their  old  corn  and 
feeding  early,  they  evade  the  plague  by 
selling  early.  Fruit  is  very  scarce:  we 
have  not  enough  for  home  consumption. 
We  had  a  grand  prospect  in  the  early 
spring,  but  three  white  frosts  while  the 
fruit  was  in  blossom  killed  nearly  all  ex¬ 
cept  plums  and  small  fruits.  Plums  were 
saved  by  spraying  and  small  fruits  by 
heavy  mulching.  I  had  3,000  quarts  of 
strawberries  off  of  one  acre,  principally 
D utter  Seedling,  which  is  the  best  I  have 
out  of  50  varieties.  The  next  best  six  are, 
in  the  order  of  their  merits:  Bubach, 
Haverland,  Gandy,  Late  Crawford,  Jessie 
and  Parry.  Jewell  is  fine  but  needs  pet¬ 
ting.  I  have  just  started  a  small  nursery 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  our  own 
people  with  the  very  best  tested  acclimated 
fruits.  I  have  but  20  acres,  all  of  which 
have  a  diversity  of  soil  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  fruit  or  vegetable,  and  by  a  system  of 
water-works  I  have  I  can  water  every  foot 
of  it.  J.  D. 

Westchester,  Jay  County,  August  19.— 
Our  wheat  and  hay  were  pretty  fair  crops. 
Oats  were  very  light.  We  have  no  corn  at 
all,  and  we  will  not  be  able  to  fatten  a  pig 
or  winter  old  Biddy,  and  we  shall  have  no 
eggs  or  spring  chicks  next  spring.  One 
man  sold  10  shotes  of  25  pounds  apiece  for 
one  dime,  or  one  cent  apiece.  He  was 
afraid  he  would  lose  his  luck  if  he  gave 
them  away.  The  talk  is  now  of  seed  corn 
at  $3  per  bushel ;  but  where  will  the  $3 
come  from  ?  Berries  and  other  fruits  are 
very  scarce — none  for  sale  at  any  price. 
Stock  is  very  low  ;  hay  $10  per  ton.  Feed¬ 
ing  stock  has  commenced.  P.  w. 

Ohio. 

Logan  Count?,  August21. — The  weather 
has  been  very  dry.  Corn  on  the  clay  hills 
will  not  make  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Wheat 
is  good.  Hay  very  good.  Early  potatoes 
a  quarter  of  a  crop.  There  will  be  very 
few  apples  and  pears.  We  have  had  some 
good  rains  this  week,  which  may  help  the 
late  potatoes.  J.  w.  B. 

Gallia  County,  August  21.— The  past 
season  has  been  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  crops.  The  soil  had  no  life  in  the  spring, 
and  rains  delayed  planting.  We  have 
probably  had  an  average  rainfall,  but 
much  of  it  came  in  beating  and  heavy 
showers,  and  periods  of  the  dry, hot  weather 
between  them  injured  the  wheat  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Corn  is  late,  but  is  growing  fast. 
Potatoes  are  hardly  one-half  of  a  crop. 
Wheat  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  the  grains 
are  very  badly  shrunken.  Oats  are  a  total 
failure.  No  apples  or  peaches.  All  farm 
products,  except  hay,  are  rising  in  price. 
Cattle  are  too  low  to  be  quoted.  A.  J.  A. 

Arkansas. 

MAYSVlLLE,  Benton  County,  August 
21.— We  have  had  considerable  drought 
this  sumiuer.  We  had  no  rain  except  one 
light  shower,  from  June  15  until  August 
10,  and  owing  to  that  and  other  causes 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  light.  Wheat  is 
about  half  a  crop;  oats  one-third;  corn 
about  half ;  potatoes  one-fourth  ;  apples 
two-thirds  ;  peaches  about  one-fourth. 
Wheat  is  selliug  at  70  cents  per  bushel ; 
oats  at  25  cents ;  potatoes  60  cents  ;  apples 
40  cents  ;  corn  40  cents.  P.  D. 


FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

( Continued .) 

Of  the  330  members  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress,  there  are  only  13  genu¬ 
ine  farmers  to  represent  the  largest  and 
most  important  industry  in  the  country, 
in  which  vastly  more  people  are  engaged 
aud  vastly  more  capital  invested  than  in 
any  other.  Out  of  the  84  members  of  the 
Upper  House,  there  is  not  a  single  bona- 
fide  farmer.  In  both  Houses,  however,  sev¬ 
eral  lawyers,  merchants  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  dabble  in  a  little  “  fancy  ”  farming 
by  way  of  relaxation  from  their  regular 
business,  in  order  to. "curry  favor”  with 
the  “granger”  constituencies,  call  them¬ 
selves  farmers  in  the  autobiographical 
sketches  they  have  prepared  for  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  From  present  indica¬ 


tions  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  present 
movement  of  the  "farmers  in  politics” 
will  send  at  least  50  bona  fide,  practical, 
hard-handed  and  hard  headed  farmers  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  from  one  to  six  to  the  Senate.  Some 
of  the  State  legislatures  in  the  South,  nota¬ 
bly  those  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
those  of  Alabama  and  Texas,  will  be  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  farmers.  In  the 
West  also,  especially  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  there  will  probably 
be  more  farmers  in  the 'State  legislatures 
than  there  have  been  ever  before.  Indeed, 
wherever  the  "farmers  in  politics”  have 
been  taking  any  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
they  have  either  wholly  dominated  or  pow¬ 
erfully  influenced  the  current  of  affairs,  and 
prospectively  monopolized  or  taken  a  fair 
share  of  the  public  offices.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  now  troubling  the  politicians 
is  :  Will  the  movement  continue  ?  Will  it 
fizzle  out  in  a  year  or  two,  like  the  North¬ 
western  ‘  *  granger  ”  uprising  of  a  few  years 
ago,  or  the  Know-Nothing  movement  of  the 
last  generation  ? 

In  South  Carolina  the  contention  all 
along  between  the  farmers,  represented  by 
the  Alliance,  and  the  "  kid-gloved”  imme- 
morially  office-holding  oligarchy  and  their 
"  aristocratic  ”  kindred  and  allies,  has  been 
for  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party. 
During  the  canvass  both  factions  vehe¬ 
mently  declared  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race  in  the  control  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  was  of  paramount 
importance,  and  that  to  this  all  other  con¬ 
siderations  must  be  subordinated,  and  to 
render  it  certain,  each  loudly  declared  that 
it  would  faithfully  abide  by  the  issue  of  the 
canvass.  During  the  course  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  so  unprecedented  in  its  intensity  was 
the  rancor  developed  between  the  two  fac 
tions  that  shrewd  politicians,  all  over  the 
country,  prophesied  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  two  hostile  camps  to  act  in 
harmony  during  the  next  election,  and  that 
on  the  first  opportunity  the  defeated  fac¬ 
tion  was  certain  to  bolt.  The  regular 
nominating  convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  be  held  in  September,  but  at  a 
preliminary  convention  held  at  Columbia, 
the  capital  of  the  Palmetto  State,  the  other 
day,  the  Tillmanites  were  in  such  over¬ 
whelming  force  that  their  opponents,  the 
“high-toned”  straightouts,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  59  out  of  320,  in  spite  of 
all  their  loud-mouthed  pledges,  bolted, 
leaving  the  convention  in  a  very 
angry  body.  What  they  could  do  was  a 
hard  problem.  Their  opponents  were 
clearly  the  "  regulars;”  they  had  complete 
control  of  the  party  machinery  in  every 
county  in  the  State;  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Democratic  party  were  on  their  side  ;  it 
was  just  conceivable  that  had  they  been 
defeated  they  might  have  sought  negro 
aid,  but  the  possibility  of  such  a  degrading 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  straightouts  was  utterly  inconceiv¬ 
able  ;  still,  without  such  aid,  their  numbers 
at  the  polls  would  be  ludicrously  insignifi¬ 
cant — what  were  they  to  do  ?  For  genera¬ 
tions  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
down  on  the  farmers  and  their  "poor  white- 
trash”  adherents  as  little  better  than 
negroes;  were  they  to  be  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  their  domination,  and  that  too  in 
politics — nearly  the  only  occupation  left  to 
gentlemen  by  the  democratic  progress  of 
the  age  ?  Big  with  indignation,  they  as¬ 
sembled  to  the  number  of  400  at  Columbia, 
last  Tuesday,  to  decide  upon  their  course 
of  action.  The  Colored  Farmers’  Alliance 
of  South  Carolina  numbers  35,000,  aud 
though  at  their  convention  the  other  day, 
they  decided  to  steer  entirely  clear  of  poli¬ 
tics,  there  was  little  doubt  that  at  least 
a  large  proportion  of  them  would  be  in¬ 
duced  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  faction.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  State,  and 
those,  as  a  rule,  among  the  best  educated, 
belong  to  the  Alliance,  and  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  control  a  larger  number  of 
voters  among  the  less  intelligent  negro 
rabble.  A  division  of  the  party,  however, 
might  give  control  of  the  State  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  would  be  still  more 
likely  to  secure  increased  representation 
for  it  in  the  State  legislature  and  perhaps 
in  Congress.  For  a  small,  high-toned  oli¬ 
garchy,  accustomed  for  generations  to 
monopolize  all  the  offices  and  lord  it  over 
the  people  of  the  State,  the  dilemma  was 
at  once  embarrassing  and  humiliating. 
Finally,  after  remaining  many  hours  in 
secret  session,  the  Convention  of  secession¬ 
ists  decided,  last  Wednesday,  to  eat 
“  humble  pie  ”  and  swallow  Tillman  rather 
than  split  the  party. 

Senators  Wade  Hampton  and  M.  C. 


Butler  strongly  advocated  such  a  step,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Alliance 
will  send  to  the  United  States  Senate 
farmers  as  successors  to  both  of  them. 
The  Alliance  is  now  demanding  answers  to 
the  following  questions  from  each  candi¬ 
date  for  the  State  legislature  : 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the 
March  convention  which  nominated  Till¬ 
man  for  Governor  ? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  B.  R.  Tillman  for 
Governor,  and  if  so,  how  long  have  you 
been  ? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
plan,  and  will  vou  vote  for  any  man  for  the 
United  States  Senate  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
said  plan  ? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  State  and  county  govern¬ 
ment  ? 

Will  you  use  your  influence  to  make  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  six  per  cent.  ?  It  is 
now  seven  per  cent. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
lien  law  so  that  no  one  can  charge  more 
than  cash  prices  with  legal  interest  added  ? 

Will  you  present  a  bill  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  school  system 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  longer  term  for  said 
schools  to  run  ? 

Will  you  vote  for  or  against  donations  by 
the  State  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  ? 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  jail 
and  penitentiary  convicts  of  this  State  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  work  them  in  the  interest 
of  private  persons  or  for  the  public  good  on 
the  public  roads  ? 

What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  county 
matters,  as  there  is  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  abolish  the  office  of  county  com¬ 
missioners  ?” 

In  Virginia  the  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
held  its  convention  at  Lynchburg,  from 
August  19  to  21, 187  delegates  being  present. 
There  are  85  Alliances  in  the  State  with  a 
membership  of  over  30,000.  No  farmers’ 
State  or  National  candidates  were  nom¬ 
inated.  For  the  present  the  policy  of  the 
organization  is  to  support  those  candidates 
of  either  party,  who  give  the  strongest  and 
widest  pledges  of  advocating  legislation  in 
the  interest  of  agriculture.  The  Republi¬ 
cans,  under  Mahone,  are  said  to  be  coquet¬ 
ting  with  the  Alliance  men  to  induce  them 
to  enter  into  joint  political  action.  Indeed, 
it  is  Intimated  that  they  are  willing  to 
make  no  nominations  of  their  own,  but 
to  be  ready  to  support  the  Alliance  nom¬ 
inees,  should  the  organization  nominate 
State  and  Congressional  tickets.  That  it 
will  do  so,  is,  however,  considered  hardly 
probable.  The  convention  advocated  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  opposed  monopolies 
and  trusts,  favored  the  reduction  of  rail¬ 
way  and  other  transportation  as  well  as 
commission  charges,  the  Australian  ballot 
system  and  a  reduction  of  taxes.  The 
following  fraternal  preamble  and  resolu¬ 
tion  were  enthusiastically  passed : 

“Whereas,  Alliances  are  shaking  hands 
across  the  Potomac,  across  the  Mississippi, 
across  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
and,  far  grander  still,  across  the  ‘  bloody 
chasm,’  across  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  ;  and 
Whereas,  conscienceless  politicians  in 
our  National  Congress  have  advocated 
measures  and  expressed  sentiments  to 
arouse  old  sectional  feeling  engendered  by 
the  war ;  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  State  Farmers’ 
Alliance  of  Virginia,  do  intend  to  grasp 
with  tighter  Alliance  grip  the  hands  of  our 
Alliance  brothers  in  the  North,  determined 
to  hold  together  with  locked  shields  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  arouse  prejudice  be¬ 
tween  us  until  the  financial  emancipation 
of  laborer  and  producer  is  accomplished.” 

A  peculiar  incident  in  the  convention 
was  that  the  evening  session  of  the  first 
day  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a 
lengthy  address  by  J.  J.  Rogers,  the  North 
Carolina  organizer  and  business  agent  of 
the  colored  Alliance,  which  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  40,000  in  the  Old  North  State 
and  of  over  1,000,000  in  the  South.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  rather  eschews  politics  everywhere, 
devoting  its  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  educational,  social  and  economic  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  race  ;  but  so  vast  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  section,  which  is  constantly 
receiving  fresh  accessions  of  members  who 
are  notoriously  capable  of  being  easily  in¬ 
fluenced,  may  yet  take  an  important  part 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  South,  and 
perhaps  of  the  nation. 

In  Virginia  the  race  question,  though  not 
of  dominant  importance,  as  it  is  in  the 
more  Southern  States,  is  still  of  a  good 
deal  of  consequence.  Since  “  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  ”  parties  have  been  more  evenly 
divided  in  the  Old  Dominion  than  in  any 
of  the  other  Southern  States,  and  the  negro 
has  all  along  been  an  important  factor  in 
political  affairs.  In  1880,  of  the  1,512,565  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  State,  880, S58  were  whites 
and  631,616  colored.  Of  the  494,240  males 
engaged  in  72  named  occupations,  254,099 
were  either  agricultural  laborers ;  farmers 
and  planters ;  gardeners,  nurserymen  and 
vine-growers;  or  stock-raisers,  drovers  and 
herders. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  wh,ch  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Country  Gentleman  :  “  It  is  just  such  a  portable  bock 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  its  condensed  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  P.  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says:  “It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages :  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
$1  (X)  by  mail  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OK  HORTICULTURE- For 

1889.  By  L.  H.  Batley.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Economic  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites.  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  The  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  In 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
and  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Literature:  Reviews  of  Books  on  Horticulture,  for 
1889.  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  A  nnals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  1889.  A  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por¬ 
traits  in  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National,  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Ye  ir.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lands.  Price  In  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illusiraied 
$1.00 ;  paper,  60  cents. 

THE  HOME  ACRK-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad 
mlrers  insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  in  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter,  vine  grower  and  florist  His  book  is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables :  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  of  taste  and  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  no  one  interested  in  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr  Roe.  Eveu  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  in  a  back 
ard  will  get  his  or  her  money  back  if  he  buys  this 
ook  aud  reads  it  carefully,  l.mo.  cloth.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  ROSE  ;  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.— By  H.  B.  Ellwangkr.  “Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America, 
which  has  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  successfully  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies -the  work  is  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  956 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
wtiich  is  the  result  of  great  care  and  much  labor.”— 
Country  Gentleman.  16mo.  cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GA R D EN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  Forest, 
“Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to 
write  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
Information,  conveyed  in  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  “  Handkerchief  Garden”  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  ‘  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20.49.  aud  the  why  and  how-  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 

Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  lias  heretofore 
been  offered  only  at  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  i2mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVING-How  to  get  Bread 
aud  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.  16mo.  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrew-dness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  in  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $1.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  been  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  its  pages  have  found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  is  touched  upon  in  the 
writer’s  pleasing  style,  and  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably.  310  pages,  full 
cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treating 
of  plants  and  flowers,  as  w-ell  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.uo. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE-By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  :  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $l.5u. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS— By  Wm.  Crozikr 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  iu  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  the  work  Is  touched  upon 
aud  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mail  post  paid,  $2.50. 
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Humorous. 

No  mouse  has  ever  caught  a  woman  yet. 
Why  all  this  trepidation  ? — Dallas  (Texas) 
News. 

An  old  maid  asks:  “If  whatever  is  is  right, 
how  does  it  happen  that  I’m  left?” — Bing¬ 
hamton  Leader. 

The  wedding  ring  still  rules,  and  it  is  the 
only  kind  of  ring  rule  that  is  unobjection¬ 
able.—  Zfin  ghamton  Republican. 

BllLY:  “  So  you  have  returned  from 
your  bridal  tour.  What  did  you  see  on 
your  trip  that  pleased  you  most  ?”  John  : 
“  My  wife.”—  Toronto  Empire. 

Cottager  :  “  I  ordered  two  dozen  eggs 
yesterday,  Mr.  Crackers,  and  paid  for  them, 
but  you  only  sent  20.”  Mr.  Crackers  : 
“  Wa-al,  you  see,  four  of  ’em  was  bad  ;  an’  I 
knewed  you  wouldn’tkeerfer  ’em.” — Credit 
Lost. 

Tramp  (to  buxom  farmer’s  wife,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  porch  and  looking  up  at  the 
sky) :  “  How’s  the  weather  this  morning, 
ma’am  f”  Farmer’s  wife  (turning  suddenly 
and  catching  up  a  pail  of  “  suds  ”  :  “Clear!” 
And  the  tramp  clears. — Bxirlington  Free 
Press. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  IlnrncMs,  single  ST  to  $80.  Double 
§13.30  to  810.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  >1  frs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


PEACHES. 

A  fine  lot  of  trees,  leading  kinds  from  natural  seed 
Can  furnish  in  car-load  lots,  other  Nursery  Stock 
for  fall  trade.  .T.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


THE 

IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  tre"s  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  t tings  of  merit  it  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  theUnited 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  heme  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 


Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid .  $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mail  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each . t 2  50 

TreeSj  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


The  Idaho  Pear  Company, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


Middlefleld  Strawberry, 

Now  offered  for  the  first  time.  Exceedingly  hand¬ 
some,  Arm  and  attractive.  For  particulars  address 
P.  M.  AUGUR  &  SONS,  Middlefleld,  Conn. 


SEED  W.1S*T 

Best  new  and  old  sorts.  Low  price  to  $10  a  bushel 
Varieties  tbnt  never  fail.  C^'Send  for  list. 

,T.  A  EVERITT  SEED  CO,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

rpHE  hardiest  and  best,  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 
_1  Six  days  earlier  than  any  var'ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  Ilrst  both  in  earll- 
nc‘s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  ‘  Green  Moon 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

ALL-STEEL  FRAME 
PRIIMG- 
TOOTH 


The  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet 
with  which  it  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
wear  from  15  to  18  inches  off  the  point  of 
the  tooth,  which  is  four  or  live  times  as 
much  wear  or  service  as  can  be  obtained 
from  any  other  Spring-tooth  Harrow  in 
existence.  Catalogues  free. 

AGJSNTS  WANTED. 
IIENCH  &  I1KOMGOLB,  YORK.  PA. 


POTATO  DIGGERS  ■  and  discounts. 

WM.  CLOItE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  lud. 


J. 


Thorburn  &  Co. 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York, 


—  IMPORTERS  OF- 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


Hyacinth^  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies, 

Rc  tan  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Etc. 

tw~  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


25T-  All 


OUR  NEW  BOOK  — “  Notes  oil  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulb*. 
Tubers,  Roots  and  Plants,”  by  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son  A  valuable  work  of  111 
pages.  Price.  40  cents  by  mail. 

ROOZEN’S  SPECIAL  FALL  COLLECTION.  475  Bulbs  for  $3.75. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  Etc. 

We  will  deliver  at  Express  office  In  New  York  City  and  Toronto  the  following  se¬ 
lected  bulbs  for  outdoor  planting  from  the  famous  farms  of 
Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen  (iipot  Haarlem)  Holland 

50  Blue  Crocus,  of  shades. 
so  White  Crocus.  of  shades. 

51)  Variegated  Crocus,  of  Shades. 

24  Snowdrops  ( Qalanthus  nivalis). 

8m  Spanish  Iris,  assorted  colors. 

12  Scilla  Siberiea,  rich  blue. 

'.’4  Grape  Hyacinths,  dark  sk>  e-blue. 
lx  Trlteleia  Unltlora  (Spring  Sfar/i'r). 
Address  the  Sole  Agent  for  United 
Bit  Broadway,  New  Yorlt. 
Mention  The  Rural,  New-Yorker. 


18  Hyacinths,  various  colors  mixed. 

25  Single  Tulip0,  various  colors  mixed, 

24  Double  Tulips,  various  colors  mixed. 
is  Scarlet  Due  van  Thol.  dazzling  scarlet. 

18  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  assorted  colors. 
f>  Double  and  Single  Narcissus,  ass’t’d  colors. 
18  Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissus,  fine  bedder. 

75  Large  Golden  Yellow  Crocus. 

Pamphlet  on  Cul'tvatlnn  free  with  each  order. 
States  and  Canada.  J.  TKR  K II  ILK, 
the  Bulbsare  of  the  largest  size  and  will  bloom  next  spring. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

_  in  large  supplv.  Everv  Nurseryman  Dealer  ann  Planter  should 

Bend  for  our  FKEE  CATALOGUE  uml  PRICE  LIST, 

36TH  YEAR. -700  ACRES.-24  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 


GRAPEM 

Also  other  SMALL.  FU  (JITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.* 


NIAGARA 

aud  sill  old  and  now 

varieties.  Kxtra  Quality. 
Warranted  true,  how- 
cut  rates.  Introducers 
of  the  neic  Black  Grape 


VINES 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDOXIA,  X.Y. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
ANO  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
K  E  SPEC  T. 


PHee-List.  J-  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Brawny  Bargee  at  the  Helm. 


To-day  it  is  raining  in  torrents.  He  knows  by 

experience  the  value  of  a  ’’  Fish  Brand  Slicker. 

It  is  his  sole  article  of  dress,  and  to  him  worth 
drawers,  shirt,  coat,  vest,  and  pants.  Hell  tell 
you  tales  by  the  hour  of  storms  lasting  days  and 
nights  when  that  ‘  Slicker”  made  up  the  whole 
difference  between  comfort  and  misery;  and  all  lor 
a  mere  trifle  from  his  week’s  pay.  Why  don  t 
you  buy  one  for  yourself?  lo  realize  how  little  it 
costs,  think  how  long  it  lasts.  It  will  outwear 
four  suits  of  clothes.  Better  get  one  to-day,  be¬ 
fore  you  forget  it.  A  day’s  delay  may  cause  a 
month  of  sickness,  and  cost  a  hundred  times  the 
price  of  a  Slicker.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations, 
every  garment  stamped  with  the  “  Fish  Brand 
Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat  when 
you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker”  delivered 
without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


t  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 

V  a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
X  you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub- 
v  scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
X  YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 

V  AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents 
X  each.  Send  these  during  September 

V  and  you  may  win  part  of  the 

I  $100,00  in  Cash 

to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
X  send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 

V  trial  subscriptions  this  month.  See 
X  “  Publisher’s  Desk,”  page  592,  for 

V  particulars. 

X  You  also  get  any  article  from  our 

V  Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
X  in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
X  as  preferred.  See  page  592. 


TI10  I5K.NT  on  Wheel*.  “  Hiwuiy  ''  Wagons, 

Buggies,  Surreys.  Spindles.  Ruckbourds,  Con¬ 
cords,  Phmtons,  Cabriolets,  Two  Wheelers,  Road 
Carts, etc  52-paKeesitnlojrueaml  circular.  llow 
to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers,'  IhJ.J.. 

SYRACUSE,  X.  V. 

I  t  Wiirrcn  St..  New  l  «>r  • 
I  9(5  ti  !)S  Sudbury  St.  Bouton. 


TNtfOOS  manufacturing  Co 

5  ! 


Grind  your  own  Feed  and 
SAVE  MONEY. 

STAR 

FEED 
RINDER 

With  or  without 
Tumbling  Rod  at¬ 
tachment,  for  running  Corn  Shelters,  Cutter,  Ac. 


Grinds  12  to  25  Bushels  per  hour 


of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or  damp.  Chop  Feed,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse.  Can  be  run  by  steam  power,  if 
desired.  Ii?"  Also  full  line  of  Sludlorn,  ('niters. 
Broadens.  Seeders,  Ac.  For  prices  and  terms, 
address  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Lexineton.  Ohio. 


sENpfOR  Circulars. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World. 


▲GEMS  WANTr.n. 

PBUYH  POTATO  DIGGER  CO.,  HOOSICE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

I  Knuokls  Joint  A  Screw  Preeeee,  Graters, 
{levators,  Pomps,  eto  Send  for  Oatalogoa 
Boomer  A  Boichert  Frees  Co.  118  W.W ater  St.  Syracuse  N  7 
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SCENES  AMONG  THE  COW-BOYS.  Drawn  from  Photographs 
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THE  COW-BOY  AND  HIS  BUSINESS. 

The  old-time  range  beef  business,  with  its  accompani¬ 
ment  of  wild  cow-boy,  wild  horse  and  wild  Indian  is 
doomed — in  fact  it  has  already  passed  away  except  in 
localities  far  removed  from  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
towns.  More  and  better  cattle  than  ever  before  are  bred 
on  the  ranges,  yet  the  old-time  methods  are  passing  away. 
Fences,  hay-stacks  and  even  barns  may  now  be  found 
where  in  former  years  one  might  ride  for  days  without 
meeting  with  hardly  an  evidence  of  civilization.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  breeding  stock  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  value  of  the  Western  steer,  and  a3  this  result 
has  been  reached  ranchmen  have  been  forced  to  adopt 
methods  more  in  harmony  with  those  employed  in  caring 
for  valuable  animals  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  cattle  fed  iu  former  years  were  really  hardly  worth 
sheltering ;  so  they  were  permitted  to  wander  about  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  making  their  own  living  as  best  they  could. 
The  modern  range  steer,  however,  is  too  expensive  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  particularly  when  labor,  pro¬ 
visions  and  materials  are  all  cheaper  than  in  former  years. 
And  the  future  range  steer  must  be  better  than  the  present 
one,  because  the  area  of  free  pasturage  is  becoming  more 
and  more  limited,  while  the  tendency  of  legislation  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  to  save  the  public  lands  for  actual  farmers  or 
homesteaders,  as  well  as  to  prevent  aliens  from  controlling 
vast  pastures  as  they  now  do.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
improved  and  more  intensive  methods  must  prevail  in  the 
range  cattle  business.  It  is  equally  certain  that  as  these 
methods  prevail  the  old-time  cow  boy  must  “go.”  He  is 
a  unique  and  striking  figure  in  the  history  of  American 
cattle  growing,  and  before  he  passes  off  the  stage  let  us 
take  his  picture  and  show  him  just  as  he  is.  This  we  have 
attempted  to  do  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.  Y.,  and  the 
pictures  are  so  complete  that  but  little  is  needed  in  the 
way  of  explanation.  The  pictures  are  all  taken  from 


had  ridden  in  the  forenoon  loose.  The  cook  washed  his 
dishes  and  put  them  in  the  wagon,  hitched  up  a  team  of 
mules,  and  all  drove  on.  A.  WEBSTER. 

Beulah,  Wyoming. 

Bandana,  Dude,  Fraud  and  Line  Rider. 

In  spring  when  the  grass  gets  good  the  stockmen  hold  a 
meeting  to  elect  a  captain  for  their  round-up,  and  decide 
when  the  round-up  shall  begin.  They  have  strong  corrals 
built  at  convenient  places  on  the  range,  and  each  is  num¬ 
bered  or  named.  The  foreman  of  each  outfit  employs  a 
cook ;  and  for  each  1,000  cattle  or  portion  thereof  he 
employs  one  cow-boy,  and  with  mess  and  donnage  wagons 
loaded  with  sufficient  supplies  to  last  until  convenient  to 
get  more,  they  move  on  time  to  the  appointed  place  near 
the  corral  where  the  round-up  is  to  begin.  There  the  cap¬ 
tain  takes  command  of  all  the  cow-boys.  They  round  up 
all  the  cattle  on  that  part  of  the  range,  cut  out  all  the 
cows  with  their  young  calves,  and  hold  each  outfit  by  it¬ 
self.  The  outfit  having  the  largest  number  of  calves  to 
brand,  generally  takes  the  corral  first,  and  the  others  take 
their  turn  according  to  the  number  of  animals  to  be 
branded,  until  all  get  ’round.  A  couple  of  good  ropers 
ride  into  the  corral,  rope  the  calves  and  drag  them  up  near 
the  fire.  There  are  two  calf  wrestlers  to  each  roper  to  as¬ 
sist  in  holding  each  calf  while  it  Is  being  marked  and 
branded;  the  fireman  keeps  the  irons  hot  and  hands  them 
to  the  man  who  does  the  brauding,  while  the  knife  man 
does  the  marking  and  the  rope-man  calls  out  whose  calf 
each  is,  and  what  it  is  and  the  tally  man  marks  it  down. 
When  the  branding  is  all  done,  the  men  move  to  the  next 
corral  and  continue  until  all  the  stock  on  the  range  are 
rounded  up.  The  cow-boys  have  good,  substantial  food. 
Their  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
water,  and  is  baked  in  a  Dutch  oven  covered  with  coals 
and  ashes.  Their  beef  or  bacon  is  boiled  or  fried  over  the 


boring  town  or  ranch  house  they  lay  aside  their  range  at¬ 
tire,  put  on  a  “  soft”  dress  suit,  get  their  supper,  saddle  up 
a  fresh  horse,  ride  15  or  20  miles  to  the  place  where  the  hop 
is  to  be  given,  and  chat  with  the  girls  and  dance  until  day¬ 
light.  If  eye-glasses  were  in  fashion  among  them  they 
would  pass  for  dudes.  When  the  dance  breaks  up  they 
ride  back  to  camp,  get  their  breakfast  and  go  to  work, 
feeling  as  happy  as  clams  at  high  tide. 

Home  Park,  Mont.  MARTIN  BATTLE. 

The  Colorado  Cow-Boy. 

Let  us  begin  at  night,  when  the  guard  is  out  and  two  or 
three  that  have  not  gone  to  bed  are  enjoying  a  smoke 
round  the  camp  fire,  and  conjecturing  who  will  join  the 
outfit  to-morrow,  and  various  remarks  are  ventured 
about  some  boy  who  has  a  broncho  to  “  bust  ”  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  all  is  quiet  till  10  o’clock,  when  some  fellow  who 
retired  early  is  gently  reminded  that  it  is  10  o’clock, 
and  time  for  him  to  go  on  guard.  His  pony  having  been 
staked  near  at  hand,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  on  a  coat, 
having  the  rest  of  his  clothes  already  on,  except  his  boots. 
Then  he  lights  his  pipe  and  sallies  forth,  and  so  the 
changes  go  on  every  two  hours  till  morning.  About  four 
to  4.30  the  horse  rustlers  get  out  to  round  up  the  saddle 
animals,  while  some  do  the  cooking.  The  bread  is  all 
cooked  in  a  Dutch  oven,  and  coffee,  “sowbelly”,  and, 
maybe,  a  few  onions  pulled  from  some  granger’s  garden 
the  day  before,  are  relished  with  that  peculiar  charm  that 
belongs  to  stolen  property.  Some  Eastern  tourist  folks 
passed  our  camp  once,  and  seeing  about  20  of  us  eating 
around  the  wagons,  asked  if  that  was  really  the  way  we 
lived.  We  invited  them  to  breakfast,  and  being  “deli¬ 
cate,”  we  told  them  that  if  they  would  stay  with  us  for  a 
week  or  so  they  would  have  a  better  appetite  than  they  had 
then.  They  relished  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  could  not  go  tho 
hard-tack.  The  boys  mostly  wear  chaps  and  leather 


COW-BOY  PONIES  “GLAD  TO  REST!”  Fig.  253. 


photographs  made  on  the  range  in  Wyoming,  and  are 
absolutely  true  to  life.  The  following  notes  of  life  on  the 
cattle  plains  are  written  by  some  of  our  subscribers  who 
live  among  the  scenes  they  describe.  The  true  cow-boy  is 
always  very  proud  of  his  horse.  Three  of  the  tough  little 
ponies  are  shown  at  Fig.  253.  These  little  fellows  have 
evidently  had  a  hard  run  and  are  glad  to  rest.  Some  of 
these  ponies  show  remarkable  speed  and  racing  is  a  favorite 
pastime  with  the  cow-boys.  Short  races  of  about  220  yards 
are  generally  run  and  the  little  horses  fairly  fly  over  the 
ground.  The  saddles  are  fastened  on  these  ponies  by 
means  of  two  wide  “  cinches  ”  or  straps.  These  are  pulled 
up  so  tight  that  the  horse  is  almost  obliged  to  walk  on  its 
toes.  A  cow-boy  “  tightening  his  cinch  ”  is  shown  at  Fig. 
250. 

Shooting  at  a  Sidewalk. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  cow-boys  was  at  Spearfish, 
Dak.,  in  1882.  Spearfish  was  then  a  small  town,  without 
municipal  government,  with  many  saloons.  The  cow-boys, 
in  small  squads,  made  frequent  visits,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  spree.  Their  principal  pastime  seemed 
to  be  using  the  six-shooter,  which  they  did  so  freely  that 
many  considered  it  dangerous  to  be  out  while  they  were 
in  town.  I  never  knew  that  any  one  was  hurt  by  them. 
At  one  time  they  shot  the  sidewalk  to  pieces  in  front  of  a 
saloon.  At  another  they  shot  a  lawyer’s  sign  to  pieces; 
then  they  “  chipped  in  ”  and  paid  him  for  it.  Such  sprees 
by  some  have  given  all  a  bad  name.  Not  long  since  when 
hunting  cattle  I  came  upon  a  “  bunch  ”  of  900  steers  on  the 
way  from  Texas  to  Montana  driven  by  six  cow  boys — one 
foreman,  one  cook,  and  four  herders.  They  had  stopped 
for  dinner,  and  kindly  invited  me  to  dine  with  them,  which 
I  did.  For  dinner  they  had  bacon,  nice  warm  bread  (better 
than  can  be  had  on  most  ranches),  fried  cakes,  coffee  and 
stewed  dried  fruit,  all  nicely  cooked.  After  dinner  the 
herd  of  horses  were  driven  into  a  corral,  formed  by  two 
ropes  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  wagon,  and  each  man 
roped  a  horse  to  ride  for  the  afternoon,  turning  the  one  he 


coals.  They  have  coffee,  tea  and  sugar,  and  one  kind  of 
fruit— generally  apples  or  peaches.  When  the  meal  is 
ready  each  man  takes  a  knife  and  fork,  a  plate,  cup  and 
spoon  and  helps  himself  and  squats  down  on  the  grass  by 
the  camp  fire  to  eat. 

There  are  several  classes  of  cow-boys — the  bandana,  the 
dude,  the  fraud  and  the  line  rider.  The  bandana  cow-boy 
is  an  honest,  straightforward  man  who  understands  'his 
work  and  does  it  in  good  shape.  He  always  has  employ¬ 
ment  and  demands  the  highest  wages  going.  He  prides 
himself  on  riding  a  good  horse,  and  nothing  less  than  a  $40 
saddle  is  worth  having.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see 
a  $20  bit  in  his  riding  bridle.  He  always  wears  comfort¬ 
able  woolen  clothing,  a  pair  of  calfskin  chaps,  a  white 
sombrero  with  heavy  leather  band,  a  pair  of  high-heeled 
boots,  and  silver-mounted  spurs ;  he  always  carries  a 
slicker  to  protect  him  from  the  cold  rain  and  sleet ;  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  he  always  wears  a  big  bandana  hand¬ 
kerchief  around  his  neck.  In  pleasaut  weather  he  has  a 
fairly  easy  job,  but  in  stormy  times  he  is  not  to  be  envied. 
The  dude  cow-boy  is  a  good-hearted  kind  of  a  fellow  that 
is  always  a  little  too  far  behind  to  do  much  good  when  he 
is  m  eded  ;  he  will  probably  be  found  hunting  a  job.  The 
fraud  cow-boy  belongs  to  a  class  generally  composed  of 
tallow-faced  kids  and  men  that  try  to  push  themselves  in 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  They  imagine  they  know 
more  than  anybody,  and  can  do  more.  They  are  very  good 
riders,  and  when  they  get  on  a  broncho,  if  he  does  no;  buck 
they  prod  him  with  spurs  and  make  him  do  so.  On  a 
sunny  day  they  make  their  necks  stiff  by  watching  their 
shadows  to  see  how  gracefully  they  sit  in  a  saddle  and 
admire  the  swing  of  their  feet  as  they  keep  time  with  the 
movement  of  the  kayuse.  They  like  to  run  big  bluffs, 
wear  chaps  with  long-haired  bear-skin  on  the  outside  of 
the  legs,  or  anything  that  may  attract  attention.  The  line 
riders  ride  in  a  straight  line  to  the  nearest  camp,  visit  a 
day  or  two,  and  ride  to  another  camp.  Cow-boys  are  very 
fond  of  dancing;  when  a  dance  is  to  be  given  at  a  neigh- 


pants;  sometimes  they  wear  fringed  buckskin  shirts,  if 
deer  are  plentiful,  as  they  are  on  the  Western  slope  of  the 
Rockies.  We  start  from  here  to-morrow  on  a  four  weeks’ 
ride,  carrying  our  bedding  lashed  round  one  of  our  spare 
horses,  and  the  cooking  utensils,  consisting  of  a  frying- 
pan,  coffee-pot  and  Dutch  oven.  The  country  is  too  broken 
and  rough  to  get  a  wagon  iu.  We  will  probably  get  a  deer 
the  first  day  out,  or  in  the  evening.  Oftentimes  our  bed¬ 
ding  gets  wet,  when  the  horses  cross  a  creek  in  a  deep 
place,  and  the  mishap  is  not  discovered  till  near  bed-time, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  matter.  The  real  cow¬ 
boy  life  is  becoming  scarce,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
ranges  are  being  fenced  in ;  but  in  many  places  the  long 
hours  of  hard  work  on  the  range  are  still  kept  up  by  the 
boys.  The  tedious  work  of  riding  alongside  a  herd  up 
from  Texas  on  the  old  trail  is  now  done  away  with  by  the 
railroad,  and  the  deep  ruts  left  on  the  old  trail  alone  tell 
the  story  of  how  many  cattle  have  walked  along  the  route, 
one  behind  another,  iu  a  row  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
wide.  J.  HIGGINSON. 

Buffalo  Creek,  Col. 

The  Bull  Business— Future  of  the  Range. 

The  use  of  thoroughbred  bulls  of  the  beef  breeds  has  done 
very  much  to  improve  the  range  business.  The  grade 
steers  are  much  better  than  the  original  stock,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  improvement  is  still  going  on,  and 
that  all  progressive  ranchmen  realize  the  importance  of 
sending  well-bred  animals  to  market.  The  following  let¬ 
ter  from  a  prominent  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle  states  sev¬ 
eral  facts : 

“  The  principal  districts  where  the  best  bulls  go  are  the 
Panhandle  of  Texas,  Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  New 
Mexico.  These  are  the  garden  sections  of  the  range  coun¬ 
try.  Since  1884,  the  bull  business  has  never  appeared  to 
me  so  flourishing  as  it  is  at  present.  The  call  for  bulls  is 
without  question  greater  than  it  has  been  since  that  year. 
In  the  above  named  districts  large  numbers  of  very  fine 
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Hereford  bulls  are  used.  While  I  am  not  a  partisan  of  any 
particular  breed,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  most 
successful  animal  is  the  Hereford.  His  strong  constitution 
and  thick  coat,  together  with  his  rustling  qualities,  prove 
him  admirably  adapted  for  the  ‘Wild  West.’  Stockmen 
have  a  decided  preference  for  his  color.  The  Herefords 
have  on  the  range  proved,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  they  transmit  their  color  better  than  any  other 
breed  in  the  world.  Again,  next  to  the  Texas  cow  the 
Hereford  comes  as  the  best  ‘  rustler  ’  on  the  range.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  *  pulling  of  bogs’  in  the 
spring,  when  nine  out  of  10  of  the  cows  prove  to  be  of  the 
above  breed. 

What  class  of  animals  is  in  the  greatest  demand  depends 
somewhat  on  the  district  they  aie  going  to.  Cattle  from 
the  States  sent  to  Texas  below  the  fever  line,  must  be 
there  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  so  as  to  be  acclimated  be¬ 
fore  the  malign  influences  surrounding  them  become  oper¬ 
ative.  The  animal  for  that  district — Southern  Texas — is 
generally  a  year-old.  Beasts  of  this  age  are  preferred  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  them  die  before  the  first  summer,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  a  smaller  loss  to  lose  a  one  than  a  two  year-old. 
In  the  more  northern  range  districts  the  stockmen  prefer 
strong  yearlings  or  animals  18  months  old.  Owing  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  cattle  business  since  1886,  the  proper 
supply  of  new  blood  in  bulls  has  been  frightfully  neglected 
and  the  result  is  flagrantly  showing  itself  now.  The  cattle 
companies  of  the  West,  without  an  exception,  are  showing 
a  steadily  deteriorating  line  of  stock,  and  while  this  falling 
off  is  accounted  for  in  100  different  ways  by  100  different 
stockmen,  there  is  one  influential  cause  which  they  are 
mostly  ashamed  to  mention,  viz.,  a  sad  lack  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  purebred  bulls.  On  the  range  a  bull  after  he 
has  seen  six  summers,  ought  to  appear  on  the  Kansas  City 
market.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  make  range  bulls  a 
specialty  ought  to  throw  aside  his  private  likes  and  dislikes 


SOME  MARYLAND  FARM  NOTES. 

Rapid  Cream  Raising.— The  scarcity  of  ice  this  year 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  loss  in  the  dairy,  and 
it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  we  were  going  to  pay  pretty 
dearly  for  doing  without  ice— there  was  no  question  that 
we  should  pay  pretty  dearly  if  we  bought  ice — but  “neces¬ 
sity  is  the  mother  of  invention,”  and  after  our  little  store 
of  ice  and  snow  had  given  out  on  July  4,  the  problem  was 
how  to  cause  the  cream  to  rise  between  milkings  with 
water  alone.  It  could  be  done  readily  enough  in  24  hours : 
but  my  Occident  creamery  hadn’t  sufficient  capacity  to 
allow  the  milk  to  stand  so  long.  We  filled  the  cans,  there¬ 
fore,  about  half-full  of  milk,  and  then  filled  them  to  the 
brim  with  well-water.  That  solved  the  problem  ;  for  all 
the  cream  rises  between  milkings,  and  we  get  more  cream 
than  when  we  used  ice  and  snow  economically.  The  cream 
is  ripened  in  the  empty  ice-house  and  the  butter  is  kept  in 
the  well.  From  some  experiments  related  at  the  dairy 
conferences  in  New-York  State,  I  learn  that  by  putting  an 
equal  weight  of  well-water  with  the  milk,  all  the  cream 
rises  in  two  hours.  Thus  the  ice  famine  has  taught  us 
something  new  in  dairying,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
dairymen  have  obtained  no  practical  help  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  this  matter. 

A  Useful  Tool. — I  have  a  very  handy  tool  in  the  shape 
of  a  common  garden  hoe,  with  a  handle  about  two  feet 
long.  The  blade  is  ground  sharp,  with  the  bevel  all  on  the 
under  side,  and  with  this  tool  I  can  cut  weeds  and  briars 
in  places  where  the  scythe  cannot  be  used.  It  is 
astonishing  how  rapidly  the  work  can  be  done  provided 
the  man  at  the  end  of  the  hoe  handle  does  not  have  to 
stop  to  think  where  he  will  strike  the  next  blow.  I  can 
cut  off  weeds  of  any  size  by  bending  them  over  a  little 
with  one  hand  and  using  the  hoe  with  the  other.  The 
shank  of  the  tool  should  be  bent  sidewise  a  little,  so  that  a 


to  the  trough  and  drink  all  they  want,  and  every  man  on 
the  farm  drinks  as  much  cold  well-water  as  he  wants 
also,  and  this  has  been  the  custom  on  this  farm  ever  since 
I  was  a  boy.  No  bad  results  have  followed. 

I  also  agree  with  Professor  Wing  that  a  horse  should  not- 
work  all  day  and  then  work  all  night  for  his  board.  The 
man  who  feeds  his  horses  in  that  way  should  get  his  own 
supper  by  pounding  up  enough  corn,  a  grain  at  a  time,  to 
make  meal  for  his  corn-bread,  and  then  be  compelled  to 
light  the  fire  to  bake  it  by  rubbing  two  sticks  of  wood  to¬ 
gether.  A.  L.  CROSBY. 


TENANT  FARMERS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

“In  fifty  years  from  now  will  the  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  State  be  owners  or  renters  ?”  fl'his  was  the  nut 
given  me  to  crack  by  a  friend  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  still 
uncracked.  But  the  question  is  a  serious  one,  and  seems 
likely  to  overtop  most  others  in  a  few  years.  Many  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  prominent  politicians  have  long  been 
bubbling  over  with  sympathy  for  the  tenantry  of  Ireland, 
while  for  the  tenantry  of  Illinois  they  have  not  a  word  to 
say,  though  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  little  better  than 
that  of  the  former.  Over  20  years  ago  an  old  farmer  and 
politician  who  was  chatting  with  me  about  the  farms  and 
farmers  of  the  world,  made  one  remark  that  has  often  re¬ 
curred  to  me  since.  It  was  this :  “  The  tendency  of  Europe 
is  to  division  ;  in  this  country  to  aggregation.  In  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  the  European  farmer  will  own  his 
farm  and  the  American  farmer  will  be  a  renter.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  American  farmer  will  take  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  and  there  will  be  such  an  overturning  of  things  as 
the  country  has  never  seen,  and  then  he  also  will  own  the 
land  he  tills.”  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  we  are  not  now  on  the  ragged  edge  of  this 


COW-BOY  LIFE:  MAKING  PIES.  Fig.  254. 


COW-BOYS  AT  DINNER:  THE  GRUB  WAGON.  Fig.  255. 


and  adopt  what  has  proved  to  the  mind  of  the  range  cow-man 
the  best  bull  to  cross  with  in  that  country.  Several  of  the 
largest  cattle  companies  in  the  West,  such  as  the  Prairie 
Cattle  Company,  and  Maxwell,  Grant  &  Reynolds  of  Texas, 
are  confining  their  purchases  purely  to  the  Hereford 
breed.  These  companies  have  been  in  the  van  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  very  finest  class  of  purebred  stock.  The 
steers  belonging  to  the  former  companies,  after  they  have 
been  fed  in  Kansas  a  winter,  usually  briug  prices  equal  to 
the  best  natives.  Whenever  any  bunch  of  cattle  sell  at  the 
top  prices  or  more,  the  report  generally  runs  :  “  These  were 
Herefords.’ 

The  future  of  the  range  business  is  very  problematical, 
but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  devoted  to  the  business  now,  will  for  generations 
be  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  at  present.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  many  differences  and  improvements 
in  the  manner  of  handling  stock ;  but  a  stock  country  it 
will  always  remain.  The  only  mode  of  growing  crops 
there  is  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  this  is  sure  to  increase 
largely  and  bring  about  a  transformation  in  the  handling 
of  stock.  Pastures  will  be  fenced  in  whenever  practicable 
and  many  cattle  will  be  fed  and  saved.  The  main  draw¬ 
back  to  the  range  country  proper  is  the  present  absurd 
United  States  land  law.  If  our  legal  authorities  would 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Texas  law  book,  and  rent  the  grass 
every  year,  leaving  to  the  settler  the  right  to  enter  at  any 
time,  the  stockman  would  have  some  security  for  his 
capital  and  could  arrange  properly  how  to  run  his  bus¬ 
iness.  The  calf-branding  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and 
the  Panhandle  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  and  the  falling  off  is  only  beginning  to  show  it¬ 
self  in  the  number  of  steers  that  come  to  market  now. 
Had  the  corn  crop  been  good  in  the  States,  the  prospect  for 
feeding  range  steers  such  as  they  raise  in  the  above  dis¬ 
trict,  would  have  been  good;  but  of  course  little  or  no 
stock  can  be  fed  this  season.” 


square  cut  can  be  made  without  bringing  the  hoe  too  near 
the  foot,  and  a  draw  cut  can  be  made  if  necessary. 

Unorthodox  Hen  Care.— “  Don’t  feed  your  hens  on 
corn,  as  it  will  make  them  too  fat  to  lay.”  That  is  cheap 
advice,  but  cheap  things  are  not  always  the  best.  My  100 
hens  have  had  nothing  but  corn  since  February  28,  except 
two  bushels  of  oats  in  March,  and  they  have  laid  5,714 
eggs,  an  average  of  three  dozen  a  day.  They  have  averaged 
nine  quarts  of  corn  a  day,  but  this  covers  all  that  the 
chickens  raised  (70)  would  eat  from  the  time  they  were  big 
enough  to  swallow  it.  The  hens  were  allowed  all  the 
skimmed  milk  they  wanted,  and  in  cold  weather  had  some 
pork  cracklings.  They  were  confined  in  their  yards  all  the 
time.  A  yield  of  36  eggs  a  day  from  a  steady  diet  of  corn 
does  not  look  as  if  corn  made  the  hens  too  fat  to  lay.  The 
corn  is  fed  in  self- feeding  boxes,  and  the  hens  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  loaf  around  and  eat.  “Hens  must  have  ex¬ 
ercise  ;  throw  the  grain  in  the  straw,  or  bury  it  so  that 
they  will  have  to  scratch  for  a  living.”  I  might  have  got 
more  eggs  if  I  had  followed  this  advice.  I  did  try  it  for 
a  while,  but  I  thought  it  cost  more  work  for  me  than  it 
did  the  hens  good,  and  when  I  put  in  the  self-feeders  the 
egg  yield  did  not  decrease  at  all. 

The  directions  usually  given  for  the  care  of  laying  hens 
are  enough  to  discourage  any  one  from  trying  to  keep 
them.  My  eggs  last  year  cost  seven  and  a  half  cents  a 
dozen  for  feed.  This  includes  the  feed  for  100  chickens 
raised,  and  the  average  price  received  for  the  eggs  sold  was 
19  cents  per  dozen,  showing  a  fair  profit.  This  year  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  result  will  be  much  better,  as  the  feed  will  not 
cost  so  much. 

Let  the  Horses  Drink.— I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port’s  remarks  in  The  Rural  about  giving  the  horses 
water  while  they  were  warm.  It  has  always  been  my 
custom  to  give  the  horses  all  the  cold  water  they  wanted 
to  drink  when  they  came  from  their  work.  I  don’t  care 
how  hot  the  weather  is,  or  how  hot  the  horses  are,  they  go 


overturning— this  revolution.  When  a  large  class  of  people 
become  restive  under  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  few,  an  explosion  is  inevitable.  The  great  West 
has  thus  far  acted  as  a  safety  valve;  but  that  is  nearly 
closed,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  something  must  happen 
ere  long. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  average  tenant :  I  interviewed 
him  numerously  10  years  ago  (in  taking  the  census) 
when  crops  were  large,  prices  very  good  and  he  was  pros 
perous.  Then  he  was  contented.  He  had  no  grievances ; 
he  didn’t  feel  that  he  was  being  imposed  upon,  and  his 
smile  was  bland.  I  interviewed  him  again  this  year — and 
in  our  little  township  he  numbers  upwards  of  70— and  I 
found  him  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  dispirited,  sullen, 
morose,  and  overflowing  with  gall.  He  is  ill  clad,  and  so 
are  his  wife  and  children.  He  is  living  on  the  plainest  of 
fare.  His  crops  have  been  poor,  and,  owing  partly  to  the 
drought,  they  aie  nearly  a  failure  this  year.  His  rent  bas 
not  been  decreased  a  cent,  and  it  is  demanded  of  him  as 
promptly  as  ever.  He  knows  that  his  landlord  is  largely 
responsible  for  his  poor  crops,  because  in  order  to  raise  the 
annual  rent-tax  levied  upon  him  he  has  been  compelled  to 
grow  corn,  wheat  and  oats  continually  year  after  year 
until  the  land  is  almost  exhausted  ;  and  though  he  digs 
and  delves  harder  and  harder,  he  finds  his  crops  growing 
smaller,  himself  poorer,  and  his  prospects  less  and  less 
bright  as  the  years  go  by.  Wherein  lies  his  remedy  ? 

Just  over  the  way  lies  one  of  these  farms.  The  owner 
lives  elsewhere,  and  the  tenant  pays  him  one-third  of  the 
crop  delivered  in  town  and  $1  cash  per  acre  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  It  has  been  cropped  and  cropped  year  after  year 
without  fertilizers  and  without  rest  until  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  its  fertility  is  almost  gone.  There  are  hundreds 
of  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  owners  live  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  all  they 
care  for  is  the  annual  rent.  I  know  an  old  man  who  has 
lived  on  a  160  acre  farm  11  years.  He  pays  a  heavy  reutal 
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Naomi  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon  as  the  best  plate  on  the 
table.  The  Diamond  also  carried  off  a  prize.  From  15 
entries  I  made  I  won  14  premiums  in,  it  is  claimed,  the 
best  display  of  grapes  ever  made  in  the  South. 

Lyndon,  Ky  g.  r.  wood. 

Remarks. — Of  all  the  grapes  we  have  ever  seen  grown 
out  of-doors  this  side  of  California,  we  have  rarely  seen 
larger  or  more  perfect  bunches.  The  bunches  of  Jessica 
were  small,  but  the  quality  sweet  and  pure.  Noah  (white) 
tough  pulp  and  acid.  A  splendid  bunch  of  Senasqua 
(black),  all  the  berries  adhering  to  the  stem.  Berries 
closely  compact ;  bunch  not  shouldered,  six  inches  long. 
Quality  tender,  sweet,  sprightly,  delicious.  Wyoming 
Red— sweet,  foxy.  Telegraph— a  good  Concord  in  quality. 
Moore’s  Diamond  (white)  medium  bunches,  grapes  cling- 


relations.  He  has  felt  it  for  several  years.  He  has  had  good 
crops  generally  ;  he  knows  that  the  world  contains  just  as 
many  mouths  to  be  fed  as  ever,  and  that  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  exchange  he  is  expected  to  provide  for  a  large 
share  of  them.  But  his  market  is  poor  and  he  is  obliged 
to  pay  such  heavy  taxes  on  his  land  and  so  much  money 
for  supplies  that  his  toil  and  care  net  him  next  to 
nothing. 

It  has  taken  our  farmer  some  time  to  get  at  the  fact 
that  his  difficulty  is  largely  a  political  one,  and  he  is  now 
beginning  to  call  a  halt  in  order  to  examine  for  himself 
the  governmental  machine.  On  investigation  he  finds  that 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  his  welfare  is  that  foot¬ 
ball  of  politicians,  the  tariff.  While  for  years  he  has  thrown 
up  his  hat  and  cast  his  vote  for  Protection,  it  is  dawning 
on  him  that  his  class  is  the  worst  protected  of  all  in  the 
country  !  Protection  bleeds  him  when  he  buys  and  starves 
him  when  he  sells,  but  his  amazing  credulity  in  the  past  is 
now  giving  place  to  an  independent  attitude  which  por¬ 
tends  future  political  action  for  himself.  He  is  aware  also 
that  neither  of  the  leading  political  parties  has  any  settled 
convictions  on  the  tariff  question.  He  surmises,  too,  that 
both  are  willing  to  prolong  a  guerilla  warfare  concerning 
it  simply  for  party  ends. 

Nor  is  the  war  tariff  his  only  difficulty.  Many  of  our 
farms  are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  is  gross  injustice  to 
collect  a  tax  on  the  full  valuation  of  property  when  some 
rapacious  money-lender  holds  a  claim  against  it  for  half  or 
two-thirds  of  its  worth.  Clearly  such  claim  ought  to  be 
deducted  from  the  valuation  of  the  realty,  and  the  mort¬ 
gage  itself  be  made  to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  And,  further,  there  is  great  injustice  in  the  fact  that 


hidden  property  may  escape  all  assessment.  Our  tax  laws 


discriminate  against  the  farmer,  bringing  him  to  account 
for  possessing  property  which  he  cannot  put  into  bank 
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ing  firmly.  Skin  rather  tender,  very  jucy,  pulp  melting 
and  tender.  Foxy,  but  an  excellent  grape.  Maxatawny — 
a  white  grape,  with  a  rosy  tint,  oblong,  juicy,  mild,  large 
seeded  ;  bunches  medium.  Noah — a  green  grape,  sour, 
probably  not  ripe.  Dracut  Amber,  red,  medium-sized 
bunch,  very  foxy — as  foxy  as  a  wild  Labrusca.  Naomi — 
white,  beautiful  bunches,  six  inches  long,  heavily  shoul¬ 
dered,  pure  in  flavor,  though  not  of  highest  quality  ;  dis¬ 
solving  pulp,  firm  skin.  Lady  W.— the  bunch  seven  inches 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  which  is 


vaults,  and  allowing  the  bond-holder,  the  speculator  and 
stock  gambler  to  secrete  their  wealth  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  tax  collector.  Will  either  of  the  chief  political  parties 
of  this  nation,  having  as  they  do  heavy  capitalists  for  their 
leaders,  ever  lift  these  burdens  ?  To  look  for  such  a  thing 
would  be  to  expect  the  impossible  ! 

What  shall  be  done  ?  The  farmer  knows  that  the  poli¬ 
tician’s  concern  in  his  welfare  is  “for  revenue  (votes) 
only,’’  and  he  has  been  continually  betrayed  by  both  the 
old  parties,  neither  of  which  represents  his  interests.  The 
Grange  has  done  the  cause  of  agriculture  a  good  turn  ;  but 
by  its  very  constitution  cannot  fill  the  bill  politically.  Can 
the  farmer  compel  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic  party 
to  espouse  his  cause  against  unjust  taxation  and  an  op¬ 
pressive  tariff  ?  Never  while  bankers,  contractors,  Wall 
street  speculators  and  their  ilk  control  the  party  policy  of 
each. 

“Separate  political  action  1”  This  should  be  the  war- 
cry  of  the  farmer— North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  is  built  for  just  this  purpose.  It  is 
pushing  the  issues  just  noted,  and  other  matters  of  great 
importance  to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  whole 
land.  A  movement  of  the  farmers  by  the  farmers  and  for 
the  farmors,  it  is  aiming  at,  and  will  doubtless  secure,  in 
the  near  future,  the  political  control  of  several  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  Incidentally,  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  workers  are  identical,  the  wage  earners  of  the 
States  where  the  Alliance  has  a  hold  are  giving  it  their 
hearty  support.  What  if  the  politicians  are  dismayed  and 
a  complete  pulling  down  of  political  fences  is  implied  In 
such  a  movement  ?  The  success  of  the  Alliance  means  not 
only  the  lifting  of  unjust  taxation  and  a  true  tariff  reform, 
but  also  the  downfall  of  slum  politics  and  the  building  up 
of  a  cleaner  political  fabric. 

What  is  being  done  in  the  South  and  West  ought  to  be 
duplicated  in  every  one  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
within  the  next  12  months.  Virtually  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  confront  us  that  stand  in  their  path.  Their  issues 
are  ours;  their  needs  and  ours  are  in  the  main  identical. 
If  the  farmers  of  this  entire  nation  would  immediately 
unite,  they  could  swiftly  adjust  these  matters  so  im¬ 
portant  to  them  as  well  as  some  others  which  come  under 
the  head  neither  of  tax  nor  tariff,  but,  like  these,  are 
neglected  by  the  very  men  who  have  been  elected  to  office 
by  farmers’  votes.  It  does  not  take  the  eye  of  a  prophet 
to  see  that  the  trend  of  affairs  in  our  country  is  such  that 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  unite  ere  long,  or  else  take  the 
place  of  serfs  instead  of  free  citizens  of  a  great  republic. 

_  SEER. 


and  all  taxes.  He  works  hard  and  tills  the  soil  fairly  well. 
The  first  two  years  he  made  excellent  crops  and  paid  off  a 
$500  debt  besides  his  rent;  but  since  that  time,  owing  to 
droughts,  floods,  insects,  etc.,  he  has  barely  made  enough 
to  pay  the  rent  and  live.  Last  year  he  was  a  little  short, 
and  as  the  drought  has  nipped  him  again  this  year  I  think 
he  is  about  finished.  “  What  this  land  needs,”  said  he, 
“  is  clovering  and  a  year’s  rest;  but  I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
arrange  it  and  pay  the  rent.”  I  suggested  that  he  might 
write  to  his  landlord,  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ask 
for  a  reduction  for  one  year.  He  did  so,  but  it  was  no  go. 
The  landlord  wanted  his  annual  rent  in  full  and  without 
fail.  In  an  adjoining  township  lie  2,240  acres  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  farming  land  in  a  body.  This  land  a  speculator  has 
rented  from  the  owner,  who  lives  elsewhere,  for  an  annual 
cash  rental  of  $2.50  per  acre.  Then  he  has  sub  let  it  in  lots 
of  40  acres  and  upwards  to  a  class  of  semi-slaves  for  one- 
third  of  the  crops.  The  more  they  can  raise  on  the  land 
the  greater  are  his  profits,  and  naturally  he  is  forcing  them 
to  work  it  to  its  utmost  limit— rob  it  of  every  atom  of  fer¬ 
tility  that  it  will  yield  up  while  his  lease  runs.  Owing  to 
the  severe  drought  prevailing,  the  indications  are  that  he 
will  come  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn  this  year.  If  it 
compels  him  to  throw  up  the  lease  and  depart,  the  drought 
will  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  that  section.  The 
houses  on  this  tract  are  small  and  most  of  the  stables  mere 
ramshackle  sheds.  No  improvements  of  any  sort  are  being 
made  or  contemplated;  but  everything  has  the  appearance 
of  being  made  to  serve  a  mere  temporary  purpose.  In  fact, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  entire  section  is  that  of  a 
community  of  squatters  who  expect  to  be  bounced  at  any 
moment.  It  is  a  blot  on  the  face  of  this  fair  State,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  like  it.  Many  of  these  tracts 
are  so  entailed  that  they  cannot  be  sold  under  the  present 
laws.  Others  are  held  at  a  price  that  no  one. can  pay.  The 
splendid  tract  above  mentioned  cost  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  owners  the  stupendous  sum  of  12}£  cents  per  acre  ! 
We  certainly  need  an  overturning  of  some  things,  and  the 
sooner  it  comes  the  better. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


THE  NEW  GRAPE  BRILLIANT. 

This  originated  with  our  respected  friend  T.  V.  Munson, 
of  Denison,  Tex.  The  illustration  is  a  not  very  satisfactory 
drawing  of  a  bunch  received  on  July  18.  The  variety  is  the 
result  of  crossing  the  Delaware  on  Lindley  in  1882.  The  vines 
are  exceedingly  prolific  and  free  from  disease.  The  color 
varies  in  the  same  bunch  from  a  greenish-purple  to  the 
color  of  Catawba.  Pulp  tender,  somewhat  meaty.  Skin 
thin.  Seeds  two  to  four,  of  medium  size.  Juicy,  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  pure  and  pleasant.  Berry  medium  in 
size,  somewhat  obovate.  (See  Fig.  257.) 


The  New  Grape  Brilliant.  Fig.  257. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Fertilizing  Matter  In  Milk  and  Cream. 

J.  II.  13.,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. — Have  any  experiments 
been  made  to  show  how  much  fertility  is  taken  from  a 
farm  in  the  form  of  milk  and  its  products. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  and  investigations  were 
made  by  the  writer  at  the  Geneva  Station  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  be  of  value  to  the  dairymen  of  ourState. 
A  few  of  the  results  have  been  published,  but  a  much 
larger  number  of  investigations  were  not  fully  completed, 
and  the  data  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  station,  and 
may  be  published  by  those  who  now  have  charge  of  the 
work.  A  few  analyses  were  made  to  determine  the  amount 
of  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  milk  and  its  various 
products.  A  good  cow  should  produce  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  annually,  and  make  300  pounds  of  butter.  I  believe 
three  fourths  or  more  of  the  cows  iu  New  York  State  may 
be  made  to  do  as  well  as  this  by  proper  care  and  judicious 
feeding.  3, True,  I  lay  more  stress  on  feeding  than  do  many 


Grapes  from  the  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

I  send  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  to-day’s  express  a  package  of 
sample  bunches  of  grapes.  They  are  mostly  Northern 
varieties  Labrusca  and  its  hybrids.  Some  Northern 
friends  seem  to  think  that  such  varieties  cannot  be  grown 
so  far  south  ;  but  that  is  all  a  mistake,  for  they  caD  be 
grown  here  as  well  as  anywhere.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
Mr.  Ricketts  ever  grew  any  more  perfect  bunches  than  the 
Lady  Washington  and  Naomi,  as  seen  here.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  such  perfect  clusters  as  I  grew  this  year,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  most  perfect  were  all  Northern  varie¬ 
ties.  Grapes  will  not  average  more  than  half  a  crop, 
owing  to  the  rot.  Some  vineyards  rotted  fully  half;  while 
I  don’t  think  I  lost  five  pounds  in  a  thousand.  Indeed, 
but  few  of  mine  showed  any  rot  at  all.  Arnold’s  No.  8  and 
Black  Eagle  rotted  worse  than  any  others,  and  Eaton  and 
Empire  State  next,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  I  thought 
they  were  almost  exempt  from  rot ;  but  of  all  the  grapes 
for  the  money  in  them,  give  me  the  Moore’s  Early.  It  is 
the  greatest  market  grape  in  America  to-day.  I  have  just 
disposed  of  my  crop  at  10  and  12>£  cents  per  pound  whole¬ 
sale  ;  others  sell  at  three  and  four  cents.  There  is  more 
money  in  one  acre  of  this  variety  than  in  five  acres  of  any¬ 
thing  later  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  table  grapes  for  family 
use,  don  t  forget  the  Eldorado.  I  have  eaten  specimens  of 
many  varieties :  but  there  is  nothing  so  exquisite  as  the 
Eldorado.  The  flavor  is  perfectly  delightful.  The  great 
trouble  is  that  one  never  gets  enough.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  sparkling  gem,  the  Diamond  ;  it  has  done 
remarkably  well  with  me.  I  wish  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  Moore, 
could  see  the  vine  as  it  now  stands  loaded  with  clusters 
that  are  prettier  than  those  shown  in  the  lithograph.  I  am 
sorry  the  J essica  does  not  do  well  in  the  Rural  Grounds.  It 
is  splendid  for  so  early  a  grape,  and  it  is  very  pure  in 
flavor,  and  ripens  the  first  of  all.  Those  much  condemned 
grapes,  the  Rogers’s  hybrids,  do  very  well  for  me ;  in  fact, 

I  don’t  know  one  that  I  would  discard.  There  are  few  new 
varieties  better  than  Agawam,  Aminia,  No.  39,  Lindley  and 
Goethe ;  yet  people  are  always  harping  on  the  notion  that 
hybrids  are  not  healthy.  Somehow  or  other  varieties  with 
more  or  less  Vinifera  blood  give  me  the  most  satisfaction. 
To  cite  a  case,  Ricketts’s  Bacchus  mildewed  until  every 
leaf  fell,  while  his  hybrids  never  showed  a  trace  of  the 
disease,  though  alongside  the  others. 

My  vineyard  is  troubled  with  a  pest  about  which  I  can 
hear  .nothing.  It  is  the  grape  curculio.  Do  any  of  The 
Rural  readers  know  anything  about  it  ?  If  so,  let  them 
speak  through  its  columns.  The  Rural  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  it  said  :  “  This  country  needs 
some  more  Munsons.”  It  certainly  does,  but  then  I 
suppose  there  will  be  some  younger  Munsons  after  a 
while.  [There  are  two  young  Munsons  coming  on  at 
quite  a  lively  rate.  Let  us  hope  they  will  prove  to  be 
“  chips  off  the  old  block,”  though  lightning  rarely  striKes 
twice  in  the  same  place.  Meanwhile  let  us  trust  that 
younger  Woods  will  be  growing  up.— Eds.]  Please  observe 
how  perfect  Lady  Washington  is.  Every  blossom  perfected 
a  berry ;  there  is  not  one  missing.  Fern  Creek  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting,  at  which 


double-shouldered,  makes  usQregret  that  this  grand  grape 
thrives  in  odd  places  alone,  among  which  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  not  included.  We  would  gladly  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so  if  we  could  raise  such  specimens  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 


THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE. 

DO  WE  NEED  IT  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE? 

Some  farmers  read.  Those  who  do  so  have  doubtless  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  interested  of  late  in  the  organization 
bearing  the  above  name.  While  to  some  it  seems  a  far-off 
affair  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  to  many 
of  the  thinking  agriculturists  of  the  East  it  has  a  signifi¬ 
cance  such  as  no  other  political  movement  of  recent  years, 
except  the  Prohibition  agitation,  can  boast.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  farmer,  East  as  well  as  West,  has  become 
aware  that  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  his  trade 
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others,  but  I  feel  confident  my  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  warrant  the  belief,  I  may  almost  say  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  of  the  fact.  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  At 
the  Station  it  was  found  that  by  the  submerged  process  for 
raising  cream  almost  20  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  total 
milk  was  separated  as  cream.  With  this  as  a  basis,  then 
2,000  pounds  of  milk  would  yield  up  400  pounds  of  cream, 
and  6,000  pounds  of  milk,— a  year’s  product— would  yield 
1,200  pounds  of  cream. 

By  analysis,  it  was  found  that  the  milk  would  contain 

Pounds  contained 
in  milk. 


Nitrogen . 

Phosphoric  acid . 

Potash . 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Soda . 

The  cream  produced 


2,000  lbs. 

6,000  lbs, 

14.0 

42.0 

6. 

IS.  18 

8.88 

10  14 

4.85 

14.55 

.29 

.87 

1.41 

4  28 

from  the  above  milk  was  found 


to 


contain  as  follows : 


Pounds  contained 
in  cream. 


Nitrogen . 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash . 

Lime . 

Magnesia . 

Soda . 


400  lbs.  l,200lbs. 

2.12  0.36 

.60  8.02 

.86  1.80 

.44  2.20 

.02  .10 

.88  1.90 


From  the  above  two  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than 
one  sixth  as  much  fertilizing  matter  is  removed  from  the 
farm  by  the  cream  as  by  the  milk.  With  these  figures  as 
a  basis,  the  dairyman  who  sells  milk  of  a  quality  like  that 
analyzed  carries  away  from  his  farm  each  year  about  $9 
worth  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  for  each 
cow.  On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  who  sells  cream,  re¬ 
taining  the  skim-milk  for  home  use,  carries  from  his  farm 
about  $1.30  of  fertilizing  matter  for  each  cow,  annually. 
Besides  this  there  remain  1,600  pounds  of  skim-milk  from 
each  ton  of  milk  produced,  or  4,800  pounds  for  the  year. 
This  skim-milk,  if  like  that  analyzed,  will  be  found  to 


contain 


Pounds  in  the  sklm- 
xnilk. 


1,600  lbs. 

.  11.88 

4,800  lbs. 
85.61 

.  5.46 

15.16 

.  8.02 

8.34 

.  4.41 

12.35 

. 27 
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Soda . 

.  1.03 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  dairymen  who  make  butter  on 
the  farm,  feeding  all  their  skim-milk  and  selling  only 
butter,  carry  away  almost  no  fertilizing  matter.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  butter  could  hardly 
exceed  per  annum  for  each  cow  20  cents.  Here  is  one 
source  of  farm  depletion  that  the  farmers  of  25  years  ago 
did  not  have  to  consider ;  for  then  the  butter  was  all  made 
upon  the  farm  and  the  skim-milk  and  butter-milk  were 
consumed  by  animals,  and  much  of  this  fertilizing  matter 
was  returned  to  the  soil.  A  farmer  with  a  herd  of  50  cows 
takes  each  year  in  the  milk  alone  from  his  farm,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  that  would  cost  him  in  the  open 
markets  from  §400  to  $500  per  year.  If  none  of  this  is  re¬ 
turned  again  to  the  soil,  how  can  we  hope  for  other  than 
depletion  for  our  pastures  ?  With  co-operation,  when  the 
milk  is  taken  to  cheese  and  butter  factories  the  old  system 
Is  changed,  and  if  we  would  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
we  must  adopt  new  and  improved  methods  and  again  return 
to  the  fields  and  pastures  at  least  a  part  of  what  is  re¬ 
moved  each  year  by  the  cow. 


Farmers  as  Surveyors. 

S.  H.  A.,  Brookfield,  Pa— Will  it  pay  a  poor  farmer  39 
years  of  age,  who  is  at  present  working  a  rented  farm  and 
who  has  a  natural  inclination  for  surveying,  to  purchase  a 
surveying  outfit  and  learn  surveying  ?  Where  can  I  pur¬ 
chase  an  outfit  and  how  much  will  it  cost  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  FRANK  HODGMAN,  C.  E. 

If  I  were  situated  as  represented  by  “S.  H.  A.  ”  I  would 
purchase  a  surveying  outfit,  and  while  not  abandoning  my 
present  business,  I  would,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  perfect 
myself  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  surveying.  For  land 
surveying  the  following  outfit  is  the  least  that  can  be  got 
along  with :  A  Manual  of  Land  Surveying,  the  only  book 
which  will  tell  the  inquirer  the  things  he  wants  to  know( 
$2.50 ;  a  vernier  compass,  $40  ;  one  steel  measuring  tape,  66 
feet  long,  with  handles,  $6;  one  set  of  11  marking  pins, 
75  cents.  Besides  these  he  will  want  to  furnish  himself 
with  copies  of  all  the  field  notes  he  can  procure  of  former 
surveys  in  the  vicinity  where  he  expects  to  work.  There 
are  a  number  of  firms  who  will  furnish  first-class  instru¬ 
ments.  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sell  their  in¬ 
struments  a  little  lower  than  the  other  firms  and  they  are 
good  and  reliable.  Surveyors  nowadays  are  called  on  to 
do  other  work  besides  running  out  boundary  lines,  and  so 
must  be  something  of  civil  engineers  as  well,  if  they  would 
meet  the  demands  upon  them.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
lay  out  drains  or  street  grades,  or  perhaps  to  run  a  line  for 
a  railroad  or  take  a  level  for  a  mill  site.  To  meet  such 
calls  “S.  H.  A.,”  will  want  more  and  better  instruments 
and  additions  to  his  library.  For  such  work  he  will  want 
a  good  transit  and  a  level  or  a  transit  with  leveling  attach¬ 
ment.  A  light  transit  with  level  attached  which  will  do 
any  kind  of  work  required  in  ordinary  surveying  costs 
from  $175  upwards.  He  will  want  Trautwein’s  Pocket-Book 
for  Civil  Engineers,  price  $5,  and  if  he  does  railroad  survey¬ 
ing  he  will  want  either  Shunk’s  or  Searle’s  Field  En¬ 
gineer,  price  $3.  He  will  also  want  drafting  tools  such  as 
straight  edge,  scales,  triangle  and  ruling  pen,  and  if  he 
gets  good  articles  they  will  cost  from  $10  upwards  for  the 
set.  Messrs  Keuffel  &  Esser,  of  New  York,  are  dealers  in 
such  supplies. 

City  Training  for  a  Country  Life. 

IF.  D.  K.,  Chicago,  III.— My  garden  is  only  two-thirds  of 
an  acre,  and  is  all  worked  by  hand  except  the  plowing  in 
the  spring,  when  stable  manure  is  plowed  in.  The  weeds 
are  kept  down  by  means  of  a  wrheel  hoe,  and  very  few  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  patch.  The  time  I  work  is  in  early  morning 
and  late  at  night.  During  the  day  I  am  in  a  city  iu  an 


office.  I  am  studying  the  scientific  part  of  farming  now, 
and  when  my  little  savings  shall  warrant  I  intend  to 
move  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  locate  near  some  manufac¬ 
turing  towu  and  raise  vegetables,  and,  mayhap,  start  in 
with  a  small  dairy  in  connection  therewith.  I  had  a  taste 
of  this  work  in  the  South  for  about  two  years,  and  know 
there  is  no  child’s  play  about  it,  but  plenty  of  hard  work 
for  both  body  and  brain.  The  free  library  here  is  giving 
me  my  reading  matter  where  I  am  going  through  such 
works  as  Norton’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Science  and 
works  of  that  ilk,  together  with  the  current  literature 
found  in  the  agricultural  papers.  Can  The  Rural  advise 
a  different  course  which  would  be  more  profitable  ?  A 
college  course  would  be  preferable,  but  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  I  have  a  family  to  take  care  of.  I  can  earn  $1,200  a 
year  in  an  office,  but  by  and  by  when  I  get  older  should  I 
lose  my  position,  I  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the 
younger  generation,  while  on  the  small  10-acre  truck  farm 
in  a  manufacturing  section  I  think  I  could  earn  as  much 
if  not  more  money  and  be  independent. 

Ans.— Questions  like  this  can  never  be  answered  satis¬ 
factorily,  because  so  much  depends  on  the  man  and  his 
family — more  upon  the  family  than  on  the  man  in  most 
cases.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  thoroughly  inde¬ 
pendent  on  a  10-acre  farm.  A  farm  of  that  size,  well 
located  in  California,  would  afford  a  chance  equal  to  that 
found  on  a  50  acre  farm  in  New  Jersey  or  a  100-acre  farm 
in  Indiana.  But  whether  that  chance  could  be  improved 
or  not  would  depend  upon  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  child¬ 
ren.  If  they  are  all  ready  to  study,  learn  and  work  hard 
and  cheerfully,  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  they  will  be  happy 
and  successful.  If  a  portion  of  the  family  are  discontented 
and  unhappy  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be  sorry  they 
ever  left  the  city.  So  much  for  that  side  of  the  matter. 
Our  friend  never  can  train  himself  for  successful  garden 
work  in  a  library.  The  articles  in  agricultural  books  and 
papers  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  soil  and  understand  the  rudiments  of  the  business 
from  actual  experience.  The  instruction  at  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  is  rightly  designed  for  those  who  know  how 
to  mow,  hew,  plow,  or  harness  and  milk.  It  is  evident 
that  one  can  practice  these  things  cheaper  on  a  farm  than 
at  a  college,  where  work  is  to  be  provided  for  hundreds  of 
students.  Our  friend’s  little  garden  will  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  him  if  he  uses  it  as  an  experiment  ground  for  test¬ 
ing  the  various  propositions  which  he  finds  in  his  books 
and  papers.  The  best  possible  way  for  him  to  learn  the 
market  gardening  business  would  be  to  hire  out  for  a  year 
to  a  man  like  J.  M.  Smith.  By  this  means  he  would 
learn  the  exact  difference  between  gardening  as  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  gardening  as  a  business,  and  would  also  be  able 
to  know  whether  a  gardener’s  life  and  surroundings  are 
congenial  for  his  wife  and  family.  These  things  must  be 
learned  some  time,  by  actual  experience.  There  would  be 
less  risk  in  learning  them  before  all  the  savings  are  in- 
vested 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

IF.  S.,  Beamsville,  Can.— 1.  What  is  an  analysis  of  the 
best  fertilizer  for  fall  wheat  ?  2.  As  there  is  no  fertilizer 
attachment  to  my  drill,  can  I  sow  the  fertilizer  broadcast 
and  harrow  it  in  with  an  Acme  harrow  just  before  drilling 
the  grain  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  use  m  the  fall  a  fertilizer  rather  low 
in  nitrogen  and  strong  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
For  example,  six  per  cent,  potash,  eight  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Then 
in  early  spring  we  should  sow  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda— or  its  equivalent  of  blood  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Fine  raw  bone  would  give  the  plants 
all  the  nitrogen  they  need  in  the  fall.  2.  Yes.  Fertilizer 
in  drills  would  act  more  promptly  when  a  small  quantity 
is  used. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  P.  D.,  Dickey,  Idaho. — I  have  a  nice  crop  of  oat  hay 
and  several  parties  tell  me  that  if  I  feed  it  to  my  milch 
cows,  it  will  dry  them  up.  Is  this  true  ? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  feeding  oat  hay  to  a  cow  and 
will  continue  such  feeding  as  long  as  the  hay  lasts.  There 
is  no  perceptible  loss  in  milk;  iu  fact,  the  cow  is  gaining  in 
her  yield. 

H.  B.,  New  Albany,  Ind.—l.  Is  the  Eaton  Grape  less 
subject  to  rot  than  the  Concord?  Is  Moore’s  Early  free 
from  rot?  2.  Has  The  Rural  tested  the  Lady  Rusk  Straw¬ 
berry  ?  3.  I  wish  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of  the  following 
varieties  of  plums,  as  I  have  a  good  many  trees  of  my  own 
raising:  Wolf,  Golden  Beauty,  Moore's  Arctic,  Marianna 
and  Robinson.  Would  it  be  better  to  “  mix  ”  the  varieties 
to  insure  the  proper  pollenation,  as  I  see  from  accounts  in 
The  Rural  that  some  varieties  do  not  bear  well  ?  At 
what  distance  apart  ought  they  to  be  planted  ?  4.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  put  a  shovelful  of  gravel  on  each  joint  of 
tile  in  a  heavy  clay  subsoil  ? 

ANS. — 1.  It  is  at  the  Rural  Grounds  less  subject  to  rot  than 
the  Concord,  though  not  less  than  Moore’s  Early.  2.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  only.  We  have  as  yet  nothing  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  say  in  its  favor.  3.  Yes,  probably  this  would 
better  insure  pollenation.  4.  Coarse  gravel  would  serve  a 
good  purpose — so  coarse  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
its  working  through  the  connections. 

M.  IF.,  Omro,  IF is.— 1.  I  have  just  come  into  possession 
of  a  small  fruit  farm.  There  are  about  four  acres  each  of 
raspberries  and  blackberries.  The  raspberries  have  been 
cultivated  between  the  rows,  hut  have  not  been  hoed  and 
the  rows  are  full  of  weeds.  The  blackberries  were  hoed  and 
a  furrow  was  turned  up  to  the  row.  I  am  now  cleaning 
out  the  weeds  from  among  the  raspberries.  If  the  old 
canes  are  left  among  the  Greggs  until  spring,  will  doing  so 
prevent  the  canes  from  being  killed  back  or  be  any  protec¬ 
tion  ? — they  are  tender  here  and  are  usually  covered.  2. 
How  long  can  they  be  made  to  pay  without  resetting  ?  3. 
What  is  a  fair  crop  ?  I  have  succeeded  in  raising  about 


7,000  quarts  of  strawberries  to  the  acre,  this  season,  but 
have  had  no  experience  with  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  stable  manure  or  ashes,  what  fertilizer 
should  I  use  ?  Will  it  pay  to  buy  special  "  fruit  manures?  ” 

If  so,  how  much  should  be  used  per  acre,  and  how  and 
when  should  it  be  applied  ?  The  soil  is  sandy  and  varies 
from  heavy  to  quite  light  in  character. 

Ans.  1.  No,  the  protection  thus  afforded  need  not  be 
considered.  2.  This  differs  in  different  soils  and  climates. 

At  the  Rural  Grounds  we  find  it  advantageous  to  renew 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  3.  From  75  to  100  bushels  to 
the  acre  may  be  considered  a  fair,  average  crop,  though 
this  is  often  exceeded.  4.  We  should  use  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  200  pounds,  and  raw-bone  flour  400  pounds  to  the  acre — 
this  as  the  lowest  quantity.  Sow  it  broadcast  in  early 
spring. 

J.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. — 1.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
plant  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed?  2.  I  want  to  clear  off 
a  plot  now  occupied  by  strawberry  plants;  can  some  of  each 
variety  be  safely  transplanted  from  September  5  to  10?  3. 
What  is  the  price  of  muriate  of  potash  per  ton?  4.  Where 
can  I  get  a  first  class  potato  digger  ? 

ANS. — 1.  We  are  unable  to  answer.  The  withered  leaves 
and  soft  berries  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  2.  Yes.  3. 
Muriate  of  potash  should  contain  50  per  cent,  of  actual 
potash.  The  price  of  this  form  is  now  4 %  cents  per  pound. 
All  fertilizer  firms  sell  it.  4.  Either  the  Pruyn  made  by 
the  Pruyn  Digger  Company,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  or  the 
Hoover  made  by  Hoover  and  Prout,  Avery,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  H.,  Rock  Falls.  Ill  — 1.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
set  out  cherry  trees  ?  2.  How  far  apart  should  the  rows 

be  ?  3.  What  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  ?  4.  Can  the 
ground  be  cultivated  between  the  rows  without  injury  to 
the  trees  ?  5.  What  are  the  addresses  of  reliable  nursery¬ 
men  who  can  furnish  the  trees  ?  6.  Are  Chase  Brothers, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  growers  or  jobbers? 

Ans. — 1.  We  prefer  early  spring.  2.  Standards  should 
not  be  less  than  20  feet  apart;  for  Mahaleb  10  feet  will 
answer.  3.  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  Yellow 
Spanish,  Montmorency  Ordinaire,  Windsor,  Tradescant, 
and  Blackheart.  4.  Yes,  if  shallow.  5.  Storrs  &  Harrison 
Co.,  Painesville,  O. ;  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis.;  Albert¬ 
son  &  Hobbs,  Bridgeport,  Ind.  6.  Both. 

B.  M.,  Milton,  Ky. — What  is  the  inclosed  insect  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  bag  worm  fully  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  September  10,  1887.  It  is  now  too  late  to  kill  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  hand-picking.  While  they  are  feeding,  Paris- 
green  water  sprayed  upon  the  plants  is  effective.  As 
likely  as  not  all  will  have  disappeared  by  next  season. 
They  come  and  go,  depending  upon  natural  enemies  and 
the  weather  of  the  cold  months. 

H.  H.  G.,  Northville,  Tenn.—l.  Is  the  Crandall  Currant 
any  better  than  the  Missouri?  2.  Is  the  Elasagnus  longipes 
worthy  of  cultivation  ?  3.  Which  is  the  better  black  rasp¬ 
berry  so  far  as  quality  or  hardiness  goes — the  Hilborn  or  the 
Palmer  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Seedlings  of  the  Missouri  vary  the  same  as 
other  seedlings  vary.  The  Crandall  is  not,  according  to 
some  authorities,  a  single  variety  but  a  mixed  lot  of  seed¬ 
lings  some  of  which  are  better  and  more  productive  than 
others.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  specimen  has  not  yet  fruited. 
Specimens  sent  to  the  office  were  marvels  of  productive¬ 
ness.  2.  Yes  it  is.  To  eat  out  of  hand,  the  fruit  is  not 
worth  much.  It  makes  an  elegant  preserve.  3.  The  Hil¬ 
born  would  be  our  choice. 

S.  W.  B.,  Georgetown,  III. — Will  any  of  The  Rural’s 
new  wheats  be  likely  to  stand  the  winters  in  our  black 
soils  better  than  the  older  kinds  ?  Have  any  of  them 
roots  like  rye  ?  Who  sells  them  and  at  what  price  for 
this  season  ? 

ANS. — They  have  been  raised  only  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
and  in  central  New  York  where  they  have  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy.  We  cannot  speak  as  to  their  hardiness  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  We  hope  our  friend  will 
plant  a  plot  of  each  as  we  have  explained.  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y.,  offer  them  for  sale. 

J.  A.  P.,  Coldwater,  Mich.—l.  Is  the  rye  wheat  hybrid 
valuable  as  a  wheat  for  its  flour  or  simply  as  an  improved 
rye  ?  2.  Will  it  do  as  well  to  cover  the  ground  with  the 
mulch  before  the  plant  is  up,  as  it  would  to  wait  until  the 
ground  is  frozen  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  will  be  valuable,  if  at  all,  as  a  wheat,  not  as 
a  rye.  There  is  no  appearance  of  rye  about  the  two  kinds 
now  introduced.  Those  to  be  introduced  in  the  future 
will  show  certain  resemblances  to  rye.  2.  No,  we  should, 
by  all  means  wait  not  only  until  the  plants  are  up  but  un¬ 
til  the  ground  is  frozen  before  mulching. 

IF.  H.,  New  York  City.—l.  What  is  a  list  of  the  different 
agricultural  experiment  stations  with  their  various  ad¬ 
dresses  ?  2.  When  and  how  can  cider  be  made  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  already  printed  the  list  several  times. 
Send  to  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  complete  list.  2.  You  can  make 
cider  now— if  you  can  get  any  apples.  The  apples  are 
ground  and  then  pressed— cider  being  nothing  but  the 
juice  of  the  fruit.  Boomer  &  Boschert,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
make  excellent  cider- making  machinery.  Their  catalogue 
fully  describes  the  process. 

IF.  6.  Beamsville,  Canada. — I  have  been  putting’up  a 
bank  barn,  intending  the  basement  for  horse  and  cow 
stables.  I  read  The  Rural  carefully  and  am  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  saving  the  liquid  manure.  I  find 
the  horse  manure  a  good  absorbent  behind  the  cows. 
Where  the  stables  are  convenient  it  pays  to  put  it  there  in 
the  absence  of  something  better.  What  kind  of  floor 
ought  I  to  put  in  my  basement  stable,  that  will  be  tight, 
durable,  and  comfortable,  and  not  too  expensive  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  you  will  be  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  more  satisfactory  than  a  cement  floor,  such  as  was 
described  in  the  last  R,  N.-Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Mulching  Small  Fruits,  Double 
Crops. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  So  Haven,  Mich.— I  have 
never  depended  upon  mulching  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  injury  from  drought.  Although 
it  may  be  in  a  degree  beneficial  in  checking 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  it  renders 
the  use  of  the  cultivator  impracticable, 
leaving  the  soil  to  become  compacted.  I 
greatly  prefer,  even  during  the  severest 
drought,  to  keep  the  soil  well  and  deeply 
stirred,  with  no  weeds  to  draw  upon  its 
moisture.  Only  in  the  case  of  strawberries 
would  I  resort  to  mulchiug  during  the 
growing  season,  and  then  only  after  shal¬ 
low  cultivation  in  early  spring,  and  I  would 
use  it  quite  as  much  to  prevent,  the  fruit 
from  being  sandy,  as  for  the  conservation 
of  moisture.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
grow  grain  crops  between  the  rows  of  small 
fruits,  though  I  put  in  hoed  crops  during 
the  first  year  after  planting.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable,  with  rows'  from  four 
to  eight  feet  apart,  to  plow  under  a  sowed 
crop  satisfactorily,  without  leaving  the 
roots  of  the  plants  too  deeply  buried. 

S.  S.  Bailey,  East  Paris,  Michigan.— 
Have  I  ever  found  any  virtue  in  a  heavy 
mulching  with  straw  or  hay  as  an  aid  in  dry 
seasons  ?  Has  it  helped  me  this  season;  ami 
do  I  ever  try  to  grow  other  crops  among 
the  berry  vines  f  In  answer  to  the  first 
question  I  say  emphatically  “  No,”  I  have 
not  tried  it  this  season.  Those  of  my  friends 
who  have  tried  mulching  in  previous  years 
have  suffered  disaster  from  it,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  an  utter  failure.  It  has  been 
apparently  beneficial  for  a  short  time;  but 
bad  results  follow.  The  canes  become  ten¬ 
der  and  are  not  able  to  stand  cold  weather, 
insects  and  blight.  The  roots  are  invited  to 
the  surface  and  the  plant  succumbs  or  is 
much  weakened  on  slight  exposure.  Thor¬ 
ough  cultivation,  shallow  and  often,  is  the 
best  and  only  “mulch”  that  should  be 
given.  If  a  very  severe  drought  were  an¬ 
ticipated  when  the  fruit  was  ripening  a 
heavy  mulch  of  straw  might  prove  a  tem¬ 
porary  benefit;  but  it  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked  and  cultivation 
should  be  resumed.  Such  mulchiug  would 
be  impracticable  except  on  small  areas.  I 
often  grow  early  potatoes,  sweet  corn  or 
other  small  crops  between  the  rows  the 
first  season  ;  but  never  afterwards.  A 
neighbor  mulched  some  of  his  peach  trees 
to  keep  them  back  in  the  spring.  On  re¬ 
moving  the  mulch  he  found  the  ground 
dry  as  compared  with  that  not  mulched. 

F.  W.  Proctor,  Worcester  County, 
Mass. — I  have  not  used  a  mulch  among 
raspberries,  but  the  experience  of  the  sea¬ 
son  just  closed  indicates  the  value  of  such 
an  application.  The  lack  of  moisture 
during  the  first  part  of  the  season  resulted 
in  a  diminished  yield ;  and,  later,  when 
rains  came  abundantly,  much  of  the  fruit 
was  spattered  with  mud  and  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  use.  I  would  like  to  learn  from 
those  who  have  covered  raspberry  canes 
over-winter,  what  materials  they  used  ;  and 
whether  the  summer  mulch  would  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  earth ;  also,  whether 
any,  after  such  an  experience,  have 
abandoned  the  covering  of  canes  as  useless. 
The  Cuthbert  partially  winter-kills  in  this 
locality,  and  although  some  canes  seem  un¬ 
injured  I  question  whether  calling  certain 
varieties  “  hardy,”  and  leaving  them 
unprotected,  does  not  cost  the  average 
grower  at  the  North  several  times  the 
expense  of  covering.  It  has  been  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  leave  the  canes  unattended  until 
the  development  of  the  buds  in  spring  has 
demonstrated  what  proportion  of  each 
should  be  trimmed  away.  I  have  found 
that  with  an  unprotected  cane  the  bearing 
spurs  near  the  roots  grow  more  vigorously, 
aud  produce  more  and  better  fruit  than 
those  further  up  the  cane.  If  this  is  not 
caused  by  in j  ury  from  the  cold  of  winter  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  Following  the 
advice  of  some  horticultural  writers,  in  the 
summer  of  1889  I  nipped  back  the  tops  of 
the  foremost  canes  when  about  three  feet 
high,  and  these  were  the  only  ones  that 
were  killed  to  the  ground.  Even  the 
suckers  that  came  up  late  in  the  summer 
were  injured  less  than  these  nipped  canes. 
The  distance  between  my  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries  allows  the  planting  of  some  other 
crop  in  alternate  drills,  leaving  room  for 
the  passage  of  the  cultivator.  I  raise  early 
bush  beans  and  parsnips,  planted  at  the 
same  time,  at  a  depth  of  two  inches.  The 
beans  furnish  an  agreeable  shelter  to  the 
young  parsnips,  and  both  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  the  shade  of  the  canes.  In  Au¬ 
gust  the  ripening  bean  vines  are  pulled  out 
with  what  weeds  they  have  harbored,  giv¬ 
ing  the  parsnips  full  possession  until  win¬ 
ter.  These  two  crops  make  a  good  succes¬ 


sion,  without  the  trouble  of  replanting, 
and  pay  all  the  expense  of  growing  the 
raspberries. 

Bush  Lima  Beans. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Americus,  Ga.— Will 
Bush  Limas  run  up  a  wire  ?  This  question 
is  asked  in  The  Rural  of  August  16. 
Some  years  since  I  gave  my  experience 
with  several  acres  of  Henderson’s  Bush 
Limas.  I  have  grown  them  every  year 
since  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale. 
This  year  I  grew  about  one-third  of  an  acre 
of  which  only  five  or  six  plants  were  run¬ 
ning  beans.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  this 
year  as  to  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  mine.  The  past  spring  I 
planted  from  13,500  to  14,000  of  Burpee’s 
Bush  Limas,  and  of  the  whole  number  only 
four  were  runners.  The  foliage  is  lighter 
in  color  and  larger  than  Henderson’s,  and 
is  like  that  of  the  regular  Lima,  whilst  the 
growth  of  the  bush  is  magnificent,  averag¬ 
ing  three  times,  or  over,  the  size  of  Hender¬ 
son’s,  some  being  five  or  six  times  the  size 
cf  the  best  of  the  latter.  This  afternoon  I 
measured  two  of  Burpee’s  plants,  one  of 
which  measured  across  three  feet  by  three 
feet  10  inches  and  the  other  three  feet  nine 
inches  by  three  feet  four  inches ;  the 
average  hight  of  the  two  plants  was  one 
foot  six  inches ;  hight  of  the  tallest  branch 
one  foot  nine  inches.  The  average  size  of 
the  plants  in  the  patch  would  be  at  least 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  plants  are  now 
crowded  with  blooms  and  ou  one  smaller 
than  the  two  specified,  I  counted  46  pods  in 
various  stages  of  maturity,  not  counting 
the  little  fellows  just  dropping  blooms; 
this  was  the  only  plant  on  which  I  counted 
the  pods.  The  bean  pods  as  well  as  the 
beans  therein,  are  truly  huge,  and  all  that 
any  one  could  ask.  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  runners  in  so  large 
a  number  planted,  shows  that  the  variety 
is  remarkably  true.  Many  persons  suppose 
both  Henderson’s  and  Burpee’s  will  prove 
running  plants,  but  if  they  are  left  alone 
they  will  prove  true  bush.  I  find  that 
when  planted  late  in  the  season  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  heat  and  continuous 
rains,  after  germination,  they  shoot  up  at 
once  to  a  hight  of  from  1%  to  two  feet  aud 
look  like  running  beans,  except  that  at  the 
apex,  upon  close  examination,  bloom  and 
not  leaf  buds  will  be  found. 

“Give  Immediate  Attention.” 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— If 
the  ground  around  the  fruit  and  shade 
trees  planted  this  spring  is  not  dug  and 
mulched  with  hay  or  grass,  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  lose  a  number  of  them.  Loosen  the 
soil  with  a  spading  fork,  give  each  tree 
several  bucketfuls  of  water  and  then  cover 
the  soil  well,  and  you  may  yet  save  trees 
on  the  point  of  dying.  This  applies  to  trees 
in  uncultivated  ground.  Dig  the  potatoes 
as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dead  ;  store  them  in 
a  dry,  cool  place,  or,  better  still,  sell  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  rotting  from 
late  rains.  If  the  privy  emits  foul  odors 
throw  in  a  foot  or  more  of  earth,  and  then 
clean  it  out  when  the  weather  becomes 
cool.  If  the  cows  get  their  drinking  water 
from  a  “  wet- weather  ”  pond,  see  that  it 
does  not  become  too  foul  for  their  use. 
Cows  cannot  produce  good  milk  and  butter 
from  foul  drinking  water.  Let  the  horses 
rest  two  or  three  hours  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  push  the  work  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  the  change. 
If  the  boys  and  girls  have  not  yet  had  a 
vacation  since  harvest,  it  should  be  granted 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  farmer  and  his 
wife,  the  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hired 
help  too,  all  should  have  some  time  for 
recreation.  Let  the  time  be  granted  freely, 
and  it  will  not  be  lost,  for  all  will  come 
back  with  enthusiasm  to  accomplish  the 
fail  worK. 

The  “Champion”  Tomato. 

C.  H.  W.,  Rochester,  N.Y.— This  tomato 
was  reported  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  23d 
ult.,  by  I.  J.  B.,  writing  from  New  Jersey, 
under  date  of  July  25,  as  being  “so  far” 
upright,  but  from  “  present  appearances  ” 
he  says  it  is  likely  to  be  a  “poor  cropper.” 
As  it  is  a  new  and  recently  introduced  variety 
having  very  distinct  and  desirable  quali¬ 
ties,  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  like  to  learu 
how  it  has  conducted  itself  elsewhere,  aud 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  what  I  think 
a  more  promising  report  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  it.  In  my  garden,  where  it  is 
growing,  under  by  no  means  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  soil  being  poor  and  the  plants 
crowded  to  within  30  inches  in  the  row,  be¬ 
tween  a  heavy  crop  of  sugar  beets  within 
24  inches  on  one  side  aud  a  heavy  growth 
of  Stowell’s  sweet  corn  30  inches  away  ou 
the  other,  the  plants  have  attained  a 
hight  of  four  feet  six  inches,  and  are  still 
“upright,”  although  heavily  laden  with 
fruit.  They  must  have  been  in  a  much 


more  forward  state  than  those  belonging 
to  the  Rural’s  correspondent  at  the  date 
of  his  writing,  and  at  that  time  I  could 
have  spoken  in  unqualified  terms  both  of 
their  growth,  characteristics  and  produc¬ 
tiveness.  The  fruit  is  not  only  abundant, 
but  perfect  in  shape,  of  fine  color  and  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  I  have  said  that  the  plants 
are  “still  ”  upright ;  but  I  should  perhaps 
add  that  the  weight  of  the  fruits  has  made 
some  supports  necessary  for  the  lateral 
branches.  These,  from  three  to  five  in 
number,  start  low  down,  on  the  main 
stem,  which  is  self-supporting  and  per¬ 
fectly  erect. 

A  Western  Farmer  on  Eastern 
Farming. 

E.  D.  Wheeler,  Rock  County,  Wis.— 
Many  of  our  Western  farmers  will  soon 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  Eastern 
farmers  and  buy  commercial  fertilizers  to 
bring  their  farms  back  to  a  good  state  of 
fertility.  They  have  raised  grain  after 
grain,  never  seeding  down  to  give  the  land 
a  rest,  until  they  are  raising  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  crops  they  used  to.  Others 
have  seeded  down,  bought  bran,  and  kept 
cows  and  other  stock  till  their  farms  are 
like  gardens,  and  their  buildings  show  that 
they  have  made  money  by  farming.  Visit 
the  grain  farmer  and  you  will  find  his 
buildings  poor  aud  old ;  the  rats  have 
been  to  work  at  them  for  30  or  40  years,  and 
in  winter  most  of  his  stock  have  to  stand 
on  the  sunny  side  of  a  straw-stack  for  pro¬ 
tection  ;  while  on  the  dairy  and  stock 
farms  everything  is  well  housed,  aud  the 
very  best  of  stock  is  kept. 

R.  N.-Y. — True.  Unless  the  soil  owned 
by  those  wheat-growers  is  different  from 
any  other  soil  that  ever  was  made,  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  fail,  unless  it 
is  reinforced  in  some  way.  But  all  Eastern 
farms  are  not  gardens  by  any  means.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  that  have  been  robbed 
and  abused  until  those  who  did  the  evil 
have  been  obliged  to  run  away  from  them. 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  where- 
ever  crops  are  grown  : 

The  man  who  cheats  the  earth 

And  expects  to  «et  the  worth 
Of  a  dollar  from  Hi  cents’  worth  of  manure. 

Will  be  »0  cents  In  debt. 

Lots  havn’t  learned  it  yet, 

But  they  will  when  pay-day  comes,  you  may  be  sure. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  1778,  a 
load  of  powder  was  carried  from  Boston  to 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  packed  in  a  sloop-load  of 
manure.  It  was  so  common  to  carry 
manure  in  this  way  in  those  old  days,  that 
the  British  never  suspected  that  this  cargo 
would  give  such  a  high  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  thus  see  that  there  are  many 
years  of  manuring  in  the  pedigrees  of  good 
Eastern  farms. 

That  Dougal  Gooseberry. 

Ubkr,  Falls  Church,  Va.— The  proper 
thing  to  do  with  the  seedling  gooseberries 
(Dougal’s  2  and  7)  is  to  propagate  them  and 
offer  them  as  premiums  to  old  subscribers 
of  The  Rural  on  such  conditions  as  may 
seem  proper. 

R.  D.  Dawson,  Montrose  County,  Colo. 
— I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
description  of  the  Dougal  Gooseberries  No. 

2  and  No.  7  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  2.  I 
think  new  fruits  of  merit  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public.  I  presume  it  was 
Mr.  Dougal’s  intention  to  have  all  his 
worthy  new  fruits  disseminated.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  of  those  gooseberries  my¬ 
self,  but  how  am  I  to  get  them  ? 

Irrigation  for  Potatoes. 

W.  B.  Harlan,  Missoula  County, 
Montana. — W.  H.  R.,  of  Frauklin  County, 
N.  Y.,  who  writes  in  The  Rural  of  August 
2  or  9,  would  have  done  well  if  he  had  run 
his  spring  water  down  the  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  fact  that  the  water  was  cold 
would  have  been  no  objection  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  He  should  have  let  a  small 
stream  run  down  between  each  two  rows 
in  the  furrow  left  by  the  cultivator  or 
shovel  plow  (the  smaller  the  furrow  the 
better),  turning  in  just  enough  to  reach  the 
lower  end  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  let  it  run 
about  24  hours ;  then  he  should  have  turned 
it  into  other  furrows  if  he  had  uot  enough 
water  to  run  through  them  all  at  once- 
But  it  will  not  do  to  water  potatoes  after 
they  are  nearly  grown  if  they  have  become 
quite  dry  and  stopped  growing.  If  this  is 
done,  they  will  become  watery  and  grow 
knotty  or  knobby. 

The  Onion  Maggot. 

C.  H.  Fletcher,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.— After  two  years’  trial  of  Dr.  Lint- 
ner’s  burdock  remedy  for  the  onion 
maggot,  I  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  as  a 
sure  antidote.  It  is  simple  and  easy  to 
apply.  Pick  a  bundle  of  fresh  burdock 
leaves ;  place  them  in  a  tub  or  trough  ; 
pound  them  to  a  pulp  with  a  mallet  or 
sledge;  theu  pour  in  water  enough  to  com' 


pletely  cover  the  mass ;  stir  thoroughly 
and  let  stand  over-night ;  pour  enough  of 
the  juice  directly  upon  the  plants,  to  wet 
them  thoroughly.  The  application  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  onions  are  up 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  rows.  I  have  tried 
this  remedy  for  the  maggots  iu  melons, 
cucumbers,  etc.  ;  it  proved  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  in  9very  case. 

Arsenic  Produced  Pears. 

Ira  J.  Blackwell,  Mercer  County, 
N.  J. — Will  spraying  with  the  arsenites 
pay  ?  This  is  a  year  of  general  fruit 
failure.  Our  prospects  here  were  so  poor 
for  pears  and  apples  that  we  had  no  hopes 
of  much  fruit.  We  sprayed  a  part  of  our 
pear  trees— some  of  them  twice — with 
London-purple  and  carbonate  of  copper 
dissolved  in  ammonia,  using  half  a  pound 
of  “  purple,”  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
copper  and  two  quarts  of  ammonia  to  a  48- 
gallon  barrel  of  water.  Some  of  the  pears 
were  sprayed  four  times  with  the  copper 
and  ammonia.  We  have  gathered  about 
40  barrels  of  pears.  The  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cations  is  so  plainly  beneficial  that  I  think 
we  might  have  increased  our  crop  value 
one-fourth,  or,  say,  for  this  year,  $100. 
The  effect  of  the  copper  is  not  so  positive  as 
that  of  the  purple,  yet  wherever  scab  is 
prevalent  it  should  be  used,  as  it  costs  only 
a  small  amount  to  add  it  to  arsenites. 

The  McKinley  Bill;  Allen  Land¬ 
lordism. 

S.  Mills,  Allen  County,  Ind.— We  are 
in  favor  of  the  McKinley  bill  here.  We 
think  it  much  better  than  Mr.  Blaine’s 
plan.  The  fact  is,  every  nation  will  buy 
where  they  can  buy  cheapest.  If,  in  making 
treaties,  they  make  promises  to  buy  of  us 
and  afterwards  find  another  place  wnere 
they  can  buy  cheaper,  they  will  evade  their 
promises  as  much  as  possible. 

I  think  the  subject  of  aliens  owning  real 
estate  in  this  country  should  attract  our 
attention  more  than  the  tariff  question. 
Nearly  every  paper  I  pick  up  tells  of  some 
English  syndicate  buying  some  of  the  best 
paying  industries  in  the  country,  and  of 
course  the  income  from  those  industries  all 
goes  to  England.  It  will  be  a  continued 
drain  on  this  country.  That  is  what  has 
ruined  Ireland,  and  it  will  be  a  great  dam 
age  to  this  country  if  it  is  not  stopped.  If 
Englishmen  want  to  own  property  here,  let 
them  move  here  and  spend  their  money 
here.  Let  us  keep  America  for  American 
citizens. 

That  Railroad  King. 

Cassius  M.  Clay,  Whitehall,  Ky.— 
What  is  the  use  of  our  new  plants,  economy, 
currency,  tariff  and  all  that,  when  after 
the  honey  is  gathered  we  are  robbed  at  will 
by  the  railroad  power,  and  left  to  starve  ! 
A  king  has  an  interest  in  his  subjects,  but 
railroads  have  none  I  What  is  the  only 
issue  ?  Every  one  sees  it !  Shall  the  peo¬ 
ple  own  the  roads  or  the  roads  the  people  ? 
Caution  ! 

E.  H.  C.,  (No  ADDRESS).  —  About  18 
months  ago  The  Rural  gave  a  recipe  for 
a  wash  for  trees  consisting  of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  clay  or  cheap  paint.  I  ap  plied  it  as 
directed  and  injured  a  number  of  trees. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  never  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  wash  for  the  trunks  of  trees. 
Our  recommendation  was  to  paint  trees 
with  oil  and  any  sort  of  cheap  mineral  paint 
from  the  soil  surface  up  a  foot  or  15  inches. 
This  will  not  harm  them,  and  it  is  effective 
as  it  seems  to  disguise  the  tree  in  a  way  that 
the  borer  will  not  deposit  its  eggs. 

Stray  Beauty  and  Bliss’s  Triumph 
Potatoes. 

S.  L.  Albertson,  Mineola,  N.  Y.— I 
gave  these  potatoes  a  test  one  season  along 
with  100  other  varieties.  While  resembling 
each  other  very  much,  I  found  that  they 
were  different.  In  the  growth  of  the  tuber 
as  regards  their  closeness  to  the  vine  they 
are  quite  different.  The  Stray  Beauties 
grew  all  over  the  ground,  tubers  being 
midway  between  the  rows ;  while  the 
Triumphs  were  close  together  in  the  hill,  as 
close  if  not  closer  than  any  other  variety. 
The  Stray  Beauties  are  uot  quite  so  large 
as  the  Triumphs  and  are  slightly  different 
in  shape  and  color,  and  the  shape  of  the 
eyes  is  slightly  diffexent.  From  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  two  kinds  it  is  probable 
that  unscrupulous  dealers  have  substituted 
one  variety  for  the  other,  thus  leading  some 
to  think  they  were  testing  two  varieties, 
when  in  reality  they  were  testing  one. 

Monstrous  Pippin  and  Lyman’s 
Pound  Sweet  Apples. 

C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Mon¬ 
strous  Pippin  is  the  only  apple  that  bears 
a  full  crop  of  large,  Hue  fruit  this  season 
here.  I  have  hever  known  it  to  fail  to  bear 
a  good  crop.  It  is  a  fall  apple,  very  large, 
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yellowish  green,  with  a  quincy  flavor,  and 
good  for  the  table  or  for  cooking.  It  sells 
for  the  highest  price  on  account  of  its 
great  size,  freedom  from  blemishes  and 
handsome  appearance.  The  tree  is  a  good 
upright  grower.  I  cannot  see  why  it  is 
not  more  generally  grown.  It  is  sometimes 
known  under  the  name  of  Gloria  Mundi, 
Ox  Apple,  and  Baltimore.  Lyman’s  Pound 
Sweet  comes  next,  in  bearing  qualifica¬ 
tions,  in  this,  the  most  unfruitful  year  that 
Western  New  York  has  ever  met  with. 
This  also  seldom  fails  to  bear  large  crops. 
It  resembles  the  Monstrous  Pippin  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  is  not  quite  as  large.  It  is  a 
late  fall  apple,  keeping  well  up  to  January. 
I  regard  both  of  these  varieties  as  valuable 
for  this  part  of  the  country. 

Grain  Album. 


Velvet)  as  the  largest  yielder  on  the  black 
soil  of  Ohio.  This  has  been  praised  also  by 
the  farm  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  during  several  years  past . 

President  Jordan  concluded  his  ex¬ 
cellent  address  to  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  in  this  way  :  “  May  the  lessons  of 
the  past  inspire  us  to  fill  up  the  full 
measure  of  our  manhood,  by  endeavoring 
to  do  more  for  others  than  we  expect  indi¬ 
vidually  to  receive,  ever  remembering  that 
we  are  ‘  made  up  of  our  inherited  instincts, 
multiplied  by  our  environments  “plus  our 
individual  force.’  During  the  sessions  of 
this  convention,  may  our  deliberations  be 
honest,  earnest  and  decisive ;  each  express¬ 
ing  his  own  individual  opinions,  either  in 
speaking  or  voting  on  any  subject  that 
may  be  presented.” . 


E.  S.  Lincoln,  La  Crosse,  Wis.— As  an 
object  lesson  I  am  preparing  an  album  that 
will  contain  samples  of  my  hay  and  grain 
each  year.  I  should  like  to  use  for  it  a 
mouse-proof  box  of  such  length  as  will  con¬ 
tain  even  the  tallest  oats  and  corn  I  can 
grow,  but  that  isn’t  handy. 

Two  heads  each  of  the  best,  worst,  and 
medium  small  grains,  are  cut,  tastefully 
tied  and  fastened  to  a  sheet  of  pasteboard, 
the  length  being  given  on  the  page  in 
figures  if  the  straw  is  too  tall  for  my 
“  book  ’’-leaves.  Corn  ears  are  only  out¬ 
lined  as  to  their  length  and  a  section,  such 
as  The  Rural  and  the  seedsmen  give  in 
their  illustrations  is  glued  to  the  page.  I 
should  prefer  Bristol-board  for  my  book- 
leaves,  if  I  could  afford  it;  but  I  make 
common,  thin  pasteboard  do. 

A  sheet  of  writing  paper  between  every 
two  pages  of  grain  is  spaced  to  contain  the 
yield  per  acre,  and  the  dates  of  plowing, 
sowing  and  harvesting,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  fertilizer  used,  when  and  how  it 
was  applied,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
the  kind  of  season,  culture,  etc.,  etc. 


RAYS. 

“  It  is  high  time  these  reckless  and  ex¬ 
travagant  statements  of  novelty  venders 
should  be  suppressed,”  writes  a  well-known 
horticultural  editor  to  The  R.  N.-Y . 

A  Fine  Orchard. — The  fruit  committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
as  noted  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  The  Country 
Gentleman,  state  that  the  orchard  of  Samuel 
Hartwell  of  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  finest 
they  had  ever  seen.  Unlike  many  other 
good  orchards,  it  contained  between  40  and 
50  varieties,  one  object  being  to  compare 
their  value,  including  the  most  common 
sorts.  Being  near  a  city  market,  he  can 
sell  many  that  would  not  command  other¬ 
wise  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Hartwell  finds  the 
Gravenstein  by  far  the  most  profitable,  and 
he  has  recently  set  out  an  orchard  of  this 
apple  containing  65  trees.  The  GraveLstein 
is  becoming  very  popular  as  a  market  fruit 
farther  east,  and  especially  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  many  are  shipped  to  England.  Mr. 
Hartwell’s  orchard,  it  will  be  observed,  was 
only  in  part  for  growing  fruit  for  market,  a 
main  object  being  the  testing  of  different 
varieties  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
home  use  and  for  giving  a  constant  succes¬ 
sion  in  many  varieties  the  year  through - 

ARE  you  thinking  of  setting  out  a  little 
plot  of  asparagus  for  home  use  ?  It  is 
worth  thinking  about.  Once  well  planted, 
it  is  a  fixture  for  many  years  and  requires 

only  an  occasional  weeding . 

A.  S.  Fuller  has  the  following  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “It  is  true,  perhaps,  that 
an  old  and  discarded  variety  of  the  black¬ 
berry  has  been  reuamed  the  ‘  Tree-black¬ 
berry  ’  by  ‘  a  gardener  or  florist  in  the 
East,’  but  he  is  not  what  we  call  here  a 
nurseryman,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
old  and  honorable  membersof  the  fraternity 
would  care  to  recognize  him  as  one  of  their 
number.  It  is  certainly  time  for  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Americau  Florists,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nurserymen,  to  ‘  speak  out  in  meeting,’ 
and  denounce  such  frauds.  When  they  do 
this  they  will  commaud  greater  respect, 
and  probably  largely  increase  their  mem- 
berihip  and  influence.” 

But  why  does  not  the  writer  of  the 
above  practice  what  he  preaches?  Who  is 
the  nurseryman  that  has  renamed  an  old 
variety  the  “  Tree  blackberry  ?  ”  Indefinite 
charges  of  this  character  reflect  upon  all 
“gardeners”  or  “florists”  of  the  East. 

Speak  out  yourself,  young  man . 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recom¬ 
mends  Velvet  Chaff  Wheat  (Penquite’s 


Mr.  H.  T.  Brooks  says,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  over  confidence  in  doctors 
and  drugs  leads  people  to  neglect  hygienic 
precautions.  They  eat  too  much,  too  fast, 
too  often ;  they  worry  and  overwork,  or 
neglect  air  and  exercise ;  they  do  not  rid 
their  dwellings  and  drinking  water  of  all 
impurities  ;  but  trust  to  doctors  and  doses. 
Will  they  never  learn  to  avoid  what  causes 
disease,  and  trust  nature  and  the  vital 
forces  to  give  health,  strength  and  length 
of  days? . 

The  weight  of  soils  varies,  a  soil  being 
heavier  the  more  sand  it  contains.  Thus, 
according  to  Schiibler,  dry  sand  weighs  110 
pounds  to  the  cubic  foot ;  half  sand  and 
half  clay,  96  pounds  ;  common  arable  land, 
80  to  90  pounds  ;  heavy  clay,  75  pounds ; 
garden  mold  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  70 
pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  we 
speak  of  light,  sandy  soils,  we  are,  in  fact, 
alluding  to  very  heavy  soils . 

The  resistance  offered  by  soils  in  tillage, 
as  Prof.  S.  W.  Johason  points  out,  is  more 
the  result  of  adhesiveness  than  of  gravity. . 

Remember,  readers,  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  offer 
of  $100  to  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  in  the  largest  numbers  of  10-week 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  each.  Bear  in  mind 
too,  that  the  senders  of  these  competitive 
clubs  are  also  entitled  to  any  of  the  prem¬ 
iums  offered  in  the  Premium  List.  The 
offer  is,  in  truth,  a  very  liberal  one  and  re¬ 
mains  open  for  a  few  weeks  only . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- ,T.  M.  Jordan,  President  of  The  Society 

of  American  Florists :  “  An  eminent  writer 
on  economics  recently  made  this  statement: 

‘  The  profits  realized  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  business  to-day  are  acquired  from  what 
was  considered  20  years  ago  waste ;’  and 
but  a  small  percentage  of  waste  has  yet 
been  saved;  therefore  it  becomes  us  closely 
to  examine  our  work  and  see  wherein  we 
can  prevent  or  diminish  this  waste;  waste 
of  time,  waste  of  money,  waste  of  energy, 
waste  of  hours  that  should  be  spent  in  re¬ 
laxation,  amusements  and  recreation.” 

“  Of  all  the  wealthy  men  possessed  of 
$100,000  and  upwards  in  this  country  to-day, 
only  12%  per  cent,  started  in  business  with 
$5,000  or  upwards,  while  85  percent,  started 
without  a  dollar;  and  of  all  the  heirs  of 
wealthy  persons,  inheriting  $100,000  or  up¬ 
wards,  only  15  per  cent,  possessed  a  like 
amount  25  years  after  receiving  and  control¬ 
ling  their  inheritance;  and  those  that  receive 
the  largest  fortunes  are  the  first  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty.” 

“  This  problem  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  that  numerous  class  of  pessimistic  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  constantly  croaking  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor  are 
growing  poorer,  when  in  fact  the  rich  are 
growing  poorer,  and  the  poor  are  growing 
richer.  How  true  the  axiom,  ‘  There  is  but 
one  generation  between  shirt-sleeves  and 
shirt-sleeves.’  ” 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “The  State 

Analyst  of  New  York  State  having  re¬ 
cently  been  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  give  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  wholesomeness 
of  cotton-seed  oil  and  of  lard  and  lard  com¬ 
pounds  into  which  this  oil  enters  as  a  com 
ponent  part,  has  replied  as  follows  :  ‘  I  am 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  cotton-seed  oil, 
whether  used  alone  or  commingled  with 
other  oils  or  fats,  is  a  perfectly  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food,  and  as  easily  digested 
and  assimilated  as  any  of  the  commonly 
employed  fats.’  In  support  of  this  view  the 
opinion  of  numberless  writers  upon  the 
subject,  and  of  experts  in  chemistry  and 
physiology  might  be  adduced.  Throughout 
the  cotton-growing  States  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  very  largely  used,  and  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  Arkansas  University 
say  that  it  is  to  be  preferred  to.other  fats 
in  many  respects,  ‘  agreeing  with  the  most 


delicate  stomachs,  whether  used  in  baking 
or  frying,’  and  that  ‘not  one  instance  has 
ever  been  given  of  health  being  in  any 
manner  impaired  by  the  use,  however  free, 
of  cotton  seed  oil  in  food.’  They  say  that 
*  thousands  of  hands  employed  in  the  cot¬ 
ton-seed  oil  mills  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  dinners  on  the  crude  oil  by  dipping 
their  bread  in  it,  and  some  of  them  actually 
drink  it,  and  yet  from  this  free  use  of  it 
nothing  has  ever  resulted  but  the  best  of 
health.’  ” 

- Philadelphia  Weekly  Press:  “In 

short,  a  good  farmer  is  primarily  a  good 
business  man.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  may  know  how  to  raise  good  crops 
and  yet  be  an  unsuccessful  farmer  because 
he  lacks  business  tact  and  ability.” 

- Life:  “The  Labor  Question:  ‘Is  it 

six  o’clock  yet  ?  ’  ” 

- Professor  Beal,  in  The  American 

Garden  :  “  In  horticulture,  in  most 

respects,  botany  will  make  a  person  more 
capable.  It  will  make  him  a  good  observer, 
improve  his  reason,  strengthen  his  judg¬ 
ment,  cultivate  hi3  taste,  broaden  his 
views,  weaken  his  respect  for  the  traditions 
of  his  fathers.  It  will  sharpen  his  wits, 
make  him  a  reliable  investigator.  It  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  leader  instead  of  a 
follower.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer  :  “  Every  dog 

should  be  shot  on  sight  when  found  on  a 
farm,  unaccompanied  by  its  owner,  and  if 
we  owned  a  farm,  no  gunning  tramp  should 
scour  our  place  with  his  dog,  breaking 
down  fences  and  driving  away  or  killing 
ail  the  birds.  In  villages  the  curse  of  dogs 
is  not  less  than  in  the  country.  They  run 
through  our  gardens  and  break  down  our 
plants,  until  we  get  our  gun  and  pepper 
their  miserable  hides  with  small  shot.  We 
are  sometimes  vindictive  enough  to  wish 
their  owners  had  a  similar  dose.  Such 
dosrs  and  such  dog  owners  are  a  nuisance 
alike.” 

R.  N.-Y.  :  “  We  differ  from  our  respected 
contemporary  from  which  the  above  is 
quoted  in  just  one  thing  :  We  would  hold 
the  owner  responsible  first.  He  is  the  one 
that  should  pay  the  penalty  for  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  irresponsible  animal.” 

- O.  C.  Farmer:  “  That  is  all  right,  but 

when  we  cannot  find  out  who  owns  the 
nuisances,  how  shall  we  get  justice  ?  And 
wheD  we  find  out,  the  owners  are  generally 
as  irresponsible  as  their  dogs.” 

- Ohio  Experiment  Station:  “There 

is  practically  no  difference  between  the 
feeding  values  of  a  given  quantity  of  corn 
cured  as  silage  and  an  equivalent  quantity 
cured  as  dry  fodder,  provided  equally  good 
husbandry  has  been  practiced  in  both 
cases.” 

Houston  Post  :  “The  Farmer  Aroused. 
The  man  with  the  hoe  is  cultivating  a  new 
field  this  year — the  political  field.” 
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A  four-leaved  clover  plant  will  not  sell 
for  enough  extra  to  pay  for  the  time  spent  in 
hunting  for  it.  Never  expect  profit  from 
play. 


Organization  is  all  very  well 
.  If  iliereis  a  clear  understanding 
That. each  of  the  brothers 
Must  help  all  the  others. 

Why,  yes.  That 's  the  object  of  banding. 
Learn  to  give  up  just  a  bit  of  your  “  rights,” 
A  willing  ano  just  contribution, 

Then  shoulder  to  shoulder 
With  faith  we’ll  grow  bolder. 

And  thus  avoid  circumlocution. 


Remember,  readers,  The  R.  N.Y.’s  offer  of  $100 
to  present  subscribers  wh<j  will  send  in  the  largest 
numbers  of  10  week  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 
Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  senders  of  these  com¬ 
petitive  clubs  are  also  entitled  to  any  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  offered  in  the  Premium  List.  The  offer  is,  in 
truth,  a  very  liberal  one  and  remains  open  for  a 
few  weeks  only. 


We  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Childs  or  his 
attorneys  as  to  whether  our  recent  “apologies”  re¬ 
garding  his  “  Wineberry  ”  were  acceptable  or  not. 
One  thing  is  plain  :  he  should  either  sue  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  libel,  agreeably  to  his  attorneys’ letter  and 
his  own  convictions,  or  he  should  openly  acknowl¬ 
edge  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong. 


For  a  number  of  years  reports  have  come  from 
the  South  of  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  develop 
a  lintless  cotton.  We  are  now  informed  that  these 
efforts  have  met  with  success  and  that  a  plane 
has  been  produced  which  yields  nothing  but  the 
seed.  Considering  the  time  required  in  picking, 
cleaning,  and  handling  the  lmt,  and  the  growing 
importance  of  the  cotton -seed-oil  business,  it  it  easy 
to  believe  that  there  are  sections  where  a  crop  of 
cotton  seed  would  pay  better  than  a  crop  of  lmt. 


W e  are  told  that  the  authorities  of  the  Geneva 
Station  intimate  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  refuses  to  print 
all  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  withholds  articles 
favorable  to  the  management  of  the  Station.  These 
insinuations  are  absolutely  without  any  foundation 
in  fact.  We  have  several  letters  from  the  Director 
and  others,  but  they  are  all  marked:  “ Please  con¬ 
sider  this  confidential We  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  print  them.  No,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
fully  able  to  fight  its  battle  openly  and  fairly.  The 
Station  authorities  have  not  shown  that  they  can  do 
the  same. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  part  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  of 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  “We 
think  The  Rural  has  done  full  justice  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  in  regard  to  the  Japanese  Wineberry.  One 
of  its  cox-respondents  states  that  the  plant  does  not 
sucker ;  the  variety  which  we  have  suckers  greatly, 
and  forms  a  dense  mass  in  the  course  of  time. 
Regarding  the  value  of  the  fruit  for  eating,  we 
have  not  a  high  opinion  of  it,  and  as  a  plant  for 
ornament,  it  could  be  used  only  occasionally  in 
particular  locations  on  account  of  its  suckering  and 
coarse  habit.” 


The  N.  Y.  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  this  year, 
promises  to  be  a  notable  exhibition.  It  is  the  semi¬ 
centennial  celebration  of  the  New  York  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  its  first  fair  having  been  held  at 
Syracuse  50  years  ago.  It  is  also  the  first  exhibition 
held  at  the  permanent  location.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  fair  will  be  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  entries  for 
live  stock  are  the  largest  ever  known  and  the 
buildings  devoted  to  this  exhibit  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  grounds  at  Syracuse  are 
admix-ahly  located  for  such  an  exhibition,  being 
ample  in  extent,  near  to  the  city  and  so  close  to 
three  railroads  that  cars  may  be  run  directly  on 
the  grounds.  It  is  going  to  be  an  excellent  fair. 
We  hope  our  readers  will  go  to  it. 


A  decision  which  is  likely  to  operate  against 
trusts  more  unfavorably  than  all  legislative  action 
has  just  been  rendered  by  U.  S.  Judge  Thayer,  at 
St.  Louis.  The  American  Preservers’  Company, 
successoi-s  to  the  Preservers’  Trust,  sought  the  aid 
of  the  courts  to  enforce  an  agreement  made  by  a 


manufacturing  company  with  the  Trust.  The  judge 
decided  against  the  Trust,  refusing  to  enforce  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  it.  As  a  Trust  has  no  legal  existence, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  decision  could  have  been 
otherwise.  Further,  if  the  courts  refuse  to  aid 
Trusts  in  enforcing  their  conti-acts,  what  is  to 
hinder  any  one  having  contracts  with  them  from 
violating  those  contracts  whenever  it  may  be  their 
interest  to  do  so.  Placed  outside  of  the  pale  of  the 
law’s  protection,  the  whole  brood  must  sooner  or 
later  succumb. 


The  tendency  in  case  of  the  larger  fairs  is  to 
secure  permanent  locations  for  their  exhibitions 
where  permanent  and  substantial  buildings  and  ap¬ 
pliances  may  be  erected,  and  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  enable  fair  managers  to  perfect 
plans  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  visitors, 
that  would  be  impossible  without  a  permanent 
location,  and  such  a  location  will  also  enable  the 
managers  to  add  many  interesting  and  instructive 
features  to  the  exhibition.  Why  not  have  growing 
orchards  and  growing  crops  on  the  grounds?  Why 
not  make  these  great  fail's  object  lessons  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word?  There  is  always  a  good 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  vege¬ 
tables  and  cereals,  why  not  go  a  step  further  and 
show  these  products  as  they  appear  in  the  field? 
Give  nurserymen,  fruitmen  and  seedsmen  space  on 
the  ground  to  plant,  cultivate  and  perfect  their 
products.  Let  fertilizer  men  have  the  soil  of  the 
fair  ground  on  which  to  demonstrate  the  actual 
value  of  their  goods  as  determined  by  practical  re¬ 
sults.  These  crude  suggestions  are  offered  to  fair 
managers  in  the  hope  that  some  enterprising  official 
will  develop  and  put  them  in  practice.  Are  they 
sensible?  We  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  fair 
managers  tell  us. 


A  curious  illustration  of  the  effect  of  fashion 
upon  business  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  russet-colored  shoes  for  black  leather 
foot  wear.  The  new  shoes  ax-e  as  cheap  as  the 
others,  just  as  comfortable,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
point  with  many  people,  “in  style.”  Thousands 
began  to  wear  them.  This  paralyzed  the  boot¬ 
blacking  industry,  which  represents  bread  and 
butter  to  hundreds  of  boys  and  men.  There  is  no 
market  for  blacking  to  be  used  on  russet  shoes  and 
thousands  of  men  were  saved  35  cents  a  week  by 
the  change  of  fashion.  This  money  came  directly 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  boot-blacks  ;  there  was  no 
more  recompense  for  them  than  there  was  for  the 
holdei’s  of  paper  collar  stock  when  linen  collars 
were  cheapened  in  price.  The  boot-blacks  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fight  fashion  with  fashion.  Somebody 
devised  a  “dressing”  for  the  russet  shoes,  which 
preserves  their  color  and  gloss.  The  result  is  that 
people  spend  their  five  cents  for  the  “dressing”  in¬ 
stead  of  the  blacking  needed  for  their  winter  shoes. 
A  new  demand  is  thus  created.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  little  history  for  all  who  are  doing  business. 
We  must  not  stop  at  simply  producing  a  good 
article.  As  markets  and  market  facilities  change, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  create  new  demands.  We 
must  understand  what  we  term  fashion — popular 
likes  or  dislikes — and  be  prepared  to  anticipate 
changes  by  supplying  the  products  wanted. 


From  a  local  paper,  published  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  we  learn  that  an  apple  buyer  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  certain  district  in  Missouri,  where 
there  is  a  heavy  crop  of  winter  fruit,  a  large 
quantity  of  winter  apples  for  16  cents  per  bushel, 
and  that  now  similar  apples  could  not  be  bought 
for  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  paper  adds  that  the 
buyer  will  make  a  fine  thing  out  of  his  specula¬ 
tion.  A  pertinent  question  is  :  How  was  he  able 
to  make  such  a  purchase  at  such  a  price  ?  SimpJy 
because  he  informed  himself  of  the  condition  of 
the  country’s  crop  and  purchased  from  men  who 
were  not  posted  ;  in  short,  from  men  who  cannot 
afford  to  take  and  read  papex-s  which  will  inform 
them  of  the  conditions  and  prospects.  Those  people 
probably  reasoned  that  because  there  was  a  heavy 
crop  of  apples  in  their  vicinity,  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  sell  their  fruit  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
for  what  it  would  bring,  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  congratulated  themselves  on  making  such  a 
good  sale.  But,  as  they  might  now  sell  those  same 
apples  for  50  cents  per  bushel,  they  have  paid  just 
34  cents  a  bushel  for  their  needless  ignorance.  It 
does  not  need  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic  to  show  how  many  (or,  rather,  how  few) 
bushels  it  would  take  to  save  enough  to  pay  for 
several  live  agricultural  papers,  any  one  of  which 
would  have  informed  the  reader  of  the  condition 
and  px-obable  price  of  apples.  Last  year  we 
published  from  time  to  time  the  px-ospects  of  the 
apple  and  other  crops.  We  received  letters  from 
many  of  our  subscribers  saying  that  fi-om  reading 
our  reports  they  had  been  led  to  hold  their  apples 
and  thus  had  secured  higher  prices  ;  while  their 
neighbors  had  sold  at  low  prices.  One  Michigan 
man  said  his  neighbors  who  could  not  afford  to 
take  an  agricultural  paper  had  sold  their  apples 
for  one  dollar  per  barrel  early,  while  our  reports 
led  him  to  hold  his  and  he  received  two  dollars  per 
barrel  for  them.  This  was  the  tenor  of  many 
letters.  The  buyer  first  referred  to  may  be  accused 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  growers’  ignorance  to 
secure  the  fruit  at  less  than  the  actual  value.  This 
is  true.  There  is  opportunity  for  argument  as  to 
whether  this  was  morally  right,  but  we  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  consider  this  for  the  reason  that,  right  or 


wrong,  business  men  do  not  take  this  into  account 
in  their  transactions,  taking  the  ground  that  every 
man  must  post  himself  as  to  the  supply,  demand, 
etc.  Until  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the  means 
within  their  reach  for  informing  themselves  of  the 
condition  of  crops  at  large  and  the  prospective 
prices,  they  will  continue  to  be  the  prey  of  middle¬ 
men,  who  are  thoroughly  posted  on  all  these  things. 


“Out  West ’’the  complaining  farmers  are  told 
that  not  the  least  of  the  blessings  of  Protection  is  the 
rapid  increase  it  is  causing  in  the  home  market  for 
their  produce.  Why  send  their  wheat,  beef,  pork 
and  other  products  to  Europe  to  compete  there  with 
similar  goods  produced  by  “  pauper  labor,”  when 
our  high  tariff  is  yearly  attracting  to  our  shores 
hundred  of  thousands  of  buyers  of  our  goods  in  our 
home  markets  ?  Oh,  the  beneficent  tariff  which 
brings  the  mouths  to  the  food  instead  of  sending  the 
food  to  the  mouths !  But  with  these  mouths  come 
hands,  tens  of  thousand  of  which  will  raise  crops, 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  others  will  drive  thous¬ 
ands  of  our  own  people  previously  engaged  in  other 
occupations  into  the  same  business.  Will  not  the 
joint  products  of  both  of  these  classes  not  only  fill 
the  mouths  of  all  the  new-comers,  but  add  to  the 
surplus?  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
plaining  operatives  in  mines,  mills  and  factories  are 
told  that  not  the  least  of  the  blessings  of  Protection 
are  the  high  wages  it  insures  them  by  guarding  them 
from  competition  with  the  ‘  ‘  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,”  and  an  ineffective  law  has  been  passed  to 
shut  out  “  contract  labor,”  for  their  benefit.  But 
does  not  the  Protection  that  brings  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  mouths  to  consume  the  farmer’s  prod¬ 
ucts,  bring  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hands  to 
lower  the  operative’s  wages  or  oust  him  altogether 
from  his  work  ?  How  can  the  politicians  reconcile 
the  blessings  Protection  affords  the  farmers  of  the 
West  and  the  operatives  of  the  East  ?  Isn’t  it  just 
possible  that  they  are  fooling  both? 


BREVITIES. 

Let  us  take  a  common  stone  of  the  proper  size  and  weight 
And  throw  it  straight  with  all  the  strength  we  own, 

It  Is  bound  to  hit  some  object  and  leave  Its  mark  thereon. 

Its  effect  will  always  readily  be  known. 

Let  us  take  the  stoneand  hammer  ltnnd  pound  It  into  dust, 

Then  throw  It  just  as  hard  as  we  can  throw, 

When  all  the  dust  Is  blown  away,  the  target  Is  unhurt, 

For  all  our  woik  there’s  nothingleft  to  show. 

Just  take  some  sound  idea  and  stay  with  It  day  by  day, 

Working  patiently  and  thoughtfully  Ihe  while. 

And  It  s  bound  to  come  to  something  and  enable  you  at  last, 

To  view  your  happy  life-work  with  a  smile. 

But  dodge  about  from  this  to  that  and  spend  your  work  and  time 
In  half-way  doing  trifles  and  you’ll  find 

That  those  who  oug  to  bottom  facts  have  passed  you  In  the  race, 
While  jolt  are  to  a  minor  place  assigned. 

Measure  your  bite. 

The  rabbit  crop  promises  well. 

It  is  safe  to  be  lazy  on  a  surplus. 

Cook  the  apples  that  are  fed  to  stock. 

“  Beware  of  the  Bull  1”— A  cow  buoy. 

What  stock  will  eat  green  Lima  bean  pods  ? 

Be  sure  you  are  sick  before  you  take  medicine. 

Hens  have  teeth;  they  are  located  in  the  gizzard. 

Try  to  help  us  design  a  useful  machine  for  Cutting  corn. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Green  sends  us  a  single  plant  of  common 
Red  Clover,  the  roots  of  which  measure  over  four  feet  in 
length. 

You  dairymen  had  better  sell  your  Timothy  hay  for  cash 
and  buy  grain  and  “cow  hay.”  Why  raise  anything  but 
cow  hay  ? 

Never  neglect  that  last  working  of  the  wheat  ground. 
Sowing  grain  on  poorly  fitted  soil  is  like  tying  the  baby  up 
in  tight  bandages. 

“  If  I  could  be  young  again  !  ”  The  series  of  articles  on 
this  topic  will  begin  next  week,  with  an  able  paper  by 
President  W.  I.,  Chamberlain. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  learns  that  it  is  possible  that  the  State  of 
Vermont  will  give  up  its  Bureau  of  Immigration.  We 
think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  this. 

Many  city  street  venders  sell  ripe  tomatoes  in  place  of 
other  fruits.  Plenty  of  clerks  and  business  men  realize 
that  a  sandwich  and  a  raw  tomato  make  a  good  lunch. 

We  learn  from  the  Patent  Office  Gazette  that  a  patent 
has  been  issued  for  an  insecticide,  consisting  of  one  part 
flowers  of  smartweed,  one  part  lime,  and  two  parts  sul¬ 
phur  1 

The  R.  N.-Y.,  having  fruited  the  variety  for  three  years, 
would  recommend  its  readers  to  try  the  Nectar  Grape,  for 
a  time  called  the  Black  Delaware.  It  originated  with  the 
late  A.  J.  Caywood, 

About  six  months  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  process  of  utilizing  skim-milk — “  milk  on 
the  square.”  The  other  agricultural  papers  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  about  this  “  recent  discovery.” 

Sulphuric  acid  and  shaking  are  the  agents  employed  in 
the  Babcock  milk  tester.  The  process  teaches  us  a  lesson 
of  life.  To  get  the  fat  out  of  life  we  must  apply  the  acid 
of  experience  and  sense,  and  then  shake  it  to  the  surface 
by  “  hustling.” 

The  new  Peach  Tomato  really  resembles  a  peach  in 
color,  partly  in  shape,  and  in  its  downy  skin.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  soft — too  sort  for  shipment,  and  in  quality  it  Is 
inferior  to  other  tomatoes  in  that  it  is  neither  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  learns  of  a  genius  who  proposes  to  “  orig¬ 
inate  ”  a  non-scratching  breed  of  hens.  They  are  to  be 
“  hoppled  ”  with  the  legs  tied  together,  so  that  scratching 
will  be  impossible.  After  a  few  generations,  it  is  claimed, 
that  the  desire  to  scratch  will  pass  away  with  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  power.  The  true  value  of  the  hen  will  be  as  a 
peace-maker. 

For  many  years  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  the  new 
kinds  of  water-melons  and  musk  melons  announced.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  rarely  had  enough  for  family 
use.  This  year  we  are  trying  10  kinds  of  water  melons, 
and  up  to  this  date  (September  3)  but  one  has  been  taken 
from  the  vines,  and  that  was  of  inferior  quality.  They 
are,  most  of  them,  so  called  Russian  varieties. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
should  not  “guarantee”  their  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
equal,  with  good  culture,  the  specimens  printed  in  their 
catalogues  ?  It  would  be  perfectly  fair  for  the  would-be 
purchaser  of  a  so  called  “  novelty  ”  to  agree  to  buy  it  if 
the  seller  would  guarantee  it  to  produce  fruit  and  flowers 
j  ust  like  the  catalogue  pictures.  How  the  catalogues  would 
“  tone  down”  with  such  a  rule  in  force 
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Business. 


EXPERIENCES  IN  WHOLESALE  BUYING. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

After  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  farmers  buying  at 
wholesale,  that  took  place  in  The  Rural  lately,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience  may  be  of  interest.  Wanting  some 
grain  bags,  these  letters  passed  through  the  mails  : 

Hudson,  Ohio,  July  29,  ’90. 

Messrs. - ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Please  give  me  prices  of 

Stark  A  and  Amoskeag  bags  by  t he  bale,  cash  with  the 
order.  T.  b.  terry. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Julv  30,  ’90. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  Hudson,  Ohio  We  refer  you  to  Mr.  B. 
of  your  town  for  prices  on  bags. 

Hudson,  Ohio,  July  30,  ’90. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Terry:— We  quote  you  Amoskeag  bags  at 
$19.50;  Stark  A  bags  at  $22  50.  B. 

I  had  never  had  any  trouble  about  buying  at  wholesale 

rites  of  Messrs. - ,  of  Cleveland,  before,  and  naturally 

whistled  softly  at  receiving  these  let¬ 
ters.  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  tell  of 
my  good  fortune  in  buying  bags  at 
wholesale  in  TnE  Rural,  and  friend 
B.,  I  suppose,  got  hold  of  it  and  notified 
the  wholesalers  that  they  must  not 
sell  to  his  customers.  So  much  for 
telling  all  one  knows  !  For  a  moment  1 
thought  they  had  me.  I  had  carelessly 
waited  until  I  wanted  to  use  the  bags, 
supposing  I  could  get  them  as  hereto 
fore  on  short  notice.  The  last  bale  of 
Amoskeags  I  had  bought  cost  $16.50; 

B.  wanted  $3  more.  The  last  Starks 
cost  me  $18.50;  B.  asked  $4  advance. 

This  was  more  than  I  could  stand;  but 
if  it  had  been  but  50  cents  a  bale 
there  was  another  side  to  the  matter : 
was  I  to  meekly  give  up  and  be  whip¬ 
ped  into  line  and  obliged  to  hire  a 
middleman  to  do  for  me  business  that 
I  could  just  as  well  do  for  myself  ?  I 
have  a  bank  account  in  Cleveland  as  well  as  my  friend  B. 
and  can  send  a  check  for  what  I  want,  pay  25  cents’  freight 
on,  say,  three  bales  of  bags,  and  pocket  a  nice  little  profit. 

Well,  I  did  not  move  into  line.  I  thought  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph,  and  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  that  a  farmer 
could  not  be  shut  out  of,  and  they  were  put  to  work  in  a 
hurry,  and  I  had  all  the  bags  I  wanted  in  good  season,  and 
Messrs.  - ,  of  Cleveland,  did  not  even  get  the  whole¬ 

saler’s  profit.  I  wonder  if  they  ever  heard  the  story  of  the 
man  who  dropped  the  little  goose  to  catch  a  larger  one  and 
lost  them  both  ;  $22.50  for  a  bale  of  Stark  bags  !  Why,  I 
sold  a  neighbor  40  the  other  day  for  20  cents  each.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  use  several  hundred  shipping  tags  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Being  in  Cleveland  the  other  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  nearly  out  of  tags,  and  I  went 
into  a  retail  store  to  buy  200  or  300.  They  asked  me  25 
cents  per  100.  I  bought  500  in  Akron  last  fall  and  paid 
20  cents  per  100.  This  advance  in  price  set  me  to  thinking. 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  I  had  over  an  hour  to 
spare,  and  I  declined  the  25-cents-per-hundred  tags,  forced 
all  the  brass  possible  into  my  face,  and  started  out  to  see 
what  could  be  learned  in  this  line.  My  face  boldly  led  me 
into  offices  where  I  knew  many  tags  must  be  used  for 
shipping,  and  my  tongue  put  the  question  :  “  Where  do  you 
buy  your  tags?”  After  some  rebuffs,  one  gentleman 
kindly  told  me  where  I  could  buy  them  at  wholesale.  I 
went  to  the  place.  When  I  inquired  of  a  man  who  met 
me  at  the  door,  he  eyed  me  rather  suspiciously,  and  said  : 

“  We  do  not  retail  tags.” 

Certainly  not,  if  you  did  I  should  not  be  here,”  was  my 
reply. 

“Third  floor  to  the  right,”  says  he.  There  I  found  tags 
put  up  1,000  in  a  box,  for  50  cents  a  box  !  Why,  it  almost 
took  my  breath  away;  but  I  tried  to  look  as  though  I  had 


many  others.  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  all  these  parties, 
and  what  was  done  was  within  the  reach  of  any  man  with 
any  business  talent  about  him. 

My  wife  says  I  would  have  got  rich  long  ago  if  I  had  not 
told  of  my  luck  as  soon  as  I  got  hold  of  anything  good. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this.  We  had  a  grand  local  market 
for  potatoes,  and  our  methods  seemed  to  bring  unusual 
crops.  Every  secret  was  told,  and  now  we  are  surrounded 
by  potato  growers.  We  made  some  money  out  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  it  looks  now  as  though  it  might  be  cheaper  to 
buy  them  in  a  year  or  two.  I  now  hope  to  stir  up  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  on  this  question  of  buying  supplies  at 
wholesale.  The  result  to  myself  of  the  disclosures  in  this 
letter  will  probably  be  an  attempt  to  shut  me  off  from 
buying  the  articles  named  and  otters  in  Cleveland,  be¬ 
cause,  forsooth  !  I  am  only  a  farmer  and  not  a  dealer ;  but 
little  care  I,  for  the  freight  from  Cincinnati,  or  Philadel 
phia,  or  New  York,  is  little  more  than  that  from  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  is  hard  for  a  bird  to  break  out  of  his  cage,  but 
after  he  has  once  got  a  taste  of  freedom  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  catch  him  again. 

Summit  County,  O. 


tected  fields  were  badly  injured.  The  corn  fully  matured 
before  another  frost  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  In  the 
spring  of  1884  much  injury  was  done  to  strawberry 
blossoms  by  late  frosts  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Several 
growers  saved  their  crops  by  building  fires  which  produced 
a  heavy  smoke  around  and  among  their  beds.  A  New 
Jersey  peach  grower  is  reported  to  have  saved  his  peach 
crop  last  spring  by  building  a  line  of  fires  to  the  windward 
of  his  orchard.  The  man  is  reported  to  have  burned  all 
the  fences  and  loose  timber  on  the  place ;  but  as  he  has 
just  sold  a  good  crop  of  peaches  at  exorbitant  prices,  he 
probably  considers  the  investment  a  good  one.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  buckwheat,  corn  and  other 
late  maturing  crops  is  annually  lost  throughout  the  State 
by  unseasonable  frosts.  This  part  of  the  State  is  liable  to 
frosts  on  low  grounds  about  the  last  of  August  or  first  of 
September.  Frost  occurs  usually  on  one,  very  rarely  on 
two  successive  nights,  and  these  are  generally  followed  by 
a  considerable  period  of  warm  weather  before  more  of 
them  occur.  If  any  means  can  be  devised  for  averting  the 
effects  of  these  one  or  two  early  frosts,  the  most  of  the 
crops  will  mature  before  there  is  further  danger.  In  the 
spring,  also,  there  are  generally  but 
one  or  two  nights  during  which  in 
jury  to  fruit  blossoms  will  result ;  so 
the  means  taken  for  protection  need 
not  be  long-continued.  Anything  that 
will  produce  a  heavy  smoke  seems  to 
fill  the  bill  for  a  protector.  V.  H.  F. 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


EIGHT  SAMPLES  OF  BINDING  TWINE.  Fig.  258. 

A  TEST  OF  BINDING  TWINES. 

I  herewith  send  the  results  of  some  binding  twine  tests. 
Eight  kinds  were  tested— two  balls  of  each  kind.  I  send 
samples  of  each  sort  with  the  tag  attached.  See  Fig.  -5b. 
The  trial  consisted  in  simply  counting  the  number  of 
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New  Use  for  a  Tow-cart.  Fig.  259. 

bought  in  that  way  all  my  life.  All  this  took,  perhaps,  20 
miuutes;  10  cents  a  minute  seemed  to  me  pretty  big  pay, 
and  so  I  started  out  on  another  line.  I  wanted  a  few  balls 
of  fine  hemp  twine  for  sewing  up  sacks.  I  went  into  a  re¬ 
tail  store,  and  they  asked  18  cents  a  ball.  I  looked  at  the 
man  as  though  surprised  that  he  asked  so  much,  and  he 
put  a  ball  in  the  scales  and  said  :  “  Yes,  that  is  right,  18 
ceuts  a  ball.”  I  had  sometimes  paid  that,  and  at  others  15 
cents.  I  concluded  it  did  not  suit,  and  put  on  “cheek” 
and  started  out  again.  Result,  in  15  minutes  a  package, 
six  balls,  for  54  ceuts,  or  IS  cents  a  pound,  just  half  the  re¬ 
tail  price.  All  farmers  will  not  want  these  same  goods; 
but  what  can  be  done  in  these  lines  can  also  be  done  in 


bundles  bound  by  each  ball.  The  balls  were  supposed  to 
weigh  4  1  6  pounds  each.  12  of  them  making  a  50  pound  bale. 
The  tension  of  the  machine  was  not  changed  during  the 
trial,  and  the  bundles  were  of  uniform  size.  The  average 
length  of  the  bands  was  just  24  inches. 


].  Composite  Patent  Sliver 
v.  Hluejay  . . 

3.  Plymouth  manllla . 

4.  Met'ornil  k  jute  . 

5.  aicCorm'ck  mixed  . 

H.  Standard  Ituect-preparec 

7.  Superior  H.  &  (5.  sisal  ... 

8.  Plymouth  mixed . 

In  the  table  tne  McCormick  jute  seems  to  be  ahead  of 
all ;  but  it  has  one  very  bad  fault— it  is  too  soft  and  hence 
apt  to  snarl  at  the  end  of  the  ball.  The  Plymouth  mixed 
twine  (supposed  to  be  sisal  and  manilla),  seemed  to  be 
made  of  green  or  damp  material,  and  caused  some  trouble 
by  becoming  tangled.  The  Standard  Insect-prepared  was 
badly  spun,  being  as  large  in  some  parts  as  a  lead  pencil 
and  in  others  as  small  as  a  fine  knitting-needle.  All  the 
other  kinds  were  evenly  spun  and  caused  no  trouble  by 
breaking  or  becoming  tangled.  The  Composite  Patent 
Silver,  which  seems  to  be  made  of  jute  and  flax,  would  be 
my  choice,  judging  from  this  somewhat  limited  trial.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  insects  which  gnaw  the  bands  ;  but  here  we  have 
never  been  seriously  troubled  in  that  way,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know  which  kinds  the  insects  trouble  most. 
All  the  twines  seem  to  be  strong  enough;  for  no  bands  have 
been  broken  in  handling  the  sheaves.  JAS.  M.  DREW. 
Minnesota  City,  Minn. 

[R  N.-Y".— Careful  drawings  (shown  at  Figure  258)  were 
made  of  the  samples  sent  us.  Of  course  those  loose 
samples  were  not  as  tightly  twisted  as  the  twine  in  the 
ball  would  be.] 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Haying  Appliances.— We  have  had 
considerable  to  say  about  the  tow-carts 
used  by  many  Long  Island  farmers:  on 
page  282  we  gave  a  picture  of  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  “  tow-cart  ”  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  front  axle  and  wheels  of  a 
wagon  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
hitched  to  any  vehicle  when  extra  power 
is  required.  Mr.  Hicks,  who  gave  us 
the  previous  information  regarding 
this  useful  device,  has  discovered  a 
new  use  for  it.  His  son,  Henry  Hicks,  writes  as  follows 
concerning  it :  “  Figure  259  shows  a  pair  of  hooks  to  be 
attached  to  a  tow-cart,— the  front  wheels  of  a  farm 
wagon,  the  pole  of  which  has  been  made  rigid.  The 
draft  rope  from  a  horse  hay-fork,  worked  with  a  car¬ 
rier,  is  attached  to  the  upper  hook,  and  can  be  jerked  off 
at  the  proper  moment  without  stopping  the  team.  A 
good  man  on  the  load  will  have  another  forkful  ready  by 
the  time  the  team  gets  back.  From  the  second  hook  a 
chain  can  be  conveniently  used  in  hauling  empty  wagons 
off  the  barn  floor,  and  in  bringing  in  the  loaded  wagons 
from  the  barnyard.  W e  have  also  used  a  catch  which  re¬ 
leases  the  draft  rope  by  pressing  a  lever,  thus  enabling  the 
driver  to  ride.” 

Still  Another  Potato  Sorter.— In  The  Rural  of  J uly 
26,  page  485,  I  noticed  illustrations  of  two  potato  sorters, 
and  that  The  Rural  would  like  to  have  drawings  of  home¬ 
made  articles  sent  in.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
any  special  demand  in  this  region  for  such  an  article,  but 
I  immediately  thought  how  I  would  go  to  work  to  make 
one,  and  I  send  you  two  rude  drawings — see  Figures  260  and 
261 — from  which  the  artist  may  be  able  to  see  what  I  mean. 
I  would  have  two  wire-covered  cylinders,  one  within  the 
other.  The  inside  one  should  be  of  a  larger  mesh  so  that 
nothing  but  earth  and  small  potatoes  could  pass  through, 
and  the  outside  one  of  such  mesh  as  to  allow  only  the  passage 
of  the  dirt.  By  the  addition  of  another  cylinder,  another 
sorting  of  potatoes  could  be  made.  The  inside  cylinder 
should  extend  about  four  inches  farther  than  the  outside 
one,  so  as  to  make  a  more  convenient  fitting  for  the  boxes 
through  which  the  potatoes  would  slide.  I  think  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  much  better  than  either  of  the 
sorters  illustrated.  It  would  be  better  than  the  Hoover  sor¬ 
ter,  because  the  dirt  would  be  separated  from  the  small 
potatoes,  and  two  sortings  could  be  made,  if  needed.  One 
advantage  it  would  have  over  the  Collins  sorter,  would  be 


FIGHTING  FROST  WITH  FIRE. 

The  matter  of  protection  from  frosts  referred  to  on  page 
587,  of  The  R.N.-Y.,  is  an  important  one ;  but  not  so  new 
as  The  Rural  seems  to  regard  it.  I  knew  of  its  being 
used  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  A  low,  stumpy  field 
was  planted  with  corn  in  the  spring.  Before  plowing,  all 
of  the  stumps  which  it  was  possible  to  remove  were  piled 
around  the  immovable  ones.  In  early  autumn  the  low 
temperature  threatened  frost  before  morning.  In  the 
evening  the  stump  piles  were  fired,  and  the  fires  and  the 
smoke  protected  the  immature  corn,  while  many  unpro- 


Home-made  Potato  Sorter.  Fig.  26  1. 

that  there  would  be  more  certainty  of  separating  the  soil 
from  the  small  tubers.  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  Col¬ 
lins  sorter,  if  the  potatoes  were  thrown  in  too  fast,  the 
small  ones  would  fall  out  beyond  the  lower  screen  and 
tumble  to  the  ground.  In  the  device  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  whereby  one  end 
of  the  cylinder  could  be  raised  or  lowered,  making  it  more 
or  less  slanting.  If  the  dirt  clung  to  the  potatoes,  it  would 
be  rolled  off  if  the  cylinder  were  nearly  level,  and  if  it  did 
not  cling  the  potatoes  would  pass  through  much  more 
quickly  if  the  cylinder  were  quite  slanting.  w .  D. 

Webster,  Mass. 
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A  Homk-Made  Corn  Harvester.— W.  L.  Clough  tells 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  about  a  new  machine  he  has  devised 
for  cutting  fodder  corn  for  soiling  or  for  the  silo.  “  Take 
four  pine  planks  16  feet  long  and  two  20  feet  long,  bolt  all 
to  a  binder  truck  axle,  five  feet  from  the  hind  ends  of  the 
planks.  All  the  ends  should  be  even  behind  with  the  two 
long  planks  in  the  center,  as  they  serve  as  a  reach  and  are 
fastened  to  the  king  bolt  of  the  front  truck  to  any  com¬ 
mon  farm  wagon.  Now  we  have  a  truck  wagon  with 
solid  bottom  six  by  16  feet  and  only  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  capable  of  holding  two  tons  of  fodder,  or  more 
than  a  good  team  can  haul.  The  cutting  arrangement  is 
simply  a  curved  knife  four  feet  long,  fastened  to  either 
side  of  platform  either  above  or  below  it,  just  according  to 
the  hight  at  which  a  person  wishes  to  cut  his  silage.  The 
knife  is  run  out  in  a  slanting  position,  so  when  the  team 
is  started,  the  knife  comes  against  the  row  and  the  latter 
is  clipped  off.  As  this  is  done  a  man  stands  by  and  catches 
it  in  his  arms  and  when  he  has  an  armful  the  team  is  stop¬ 
ped,  and  he  lays  it  on  the  platform  and  is  ready  for  another 
armful,  and  in  this  way  two  men  and  a  team  can  gather  a 
row  of  corn  almost  as  fast  as  a  team  can  walk  along.”  We 
infer  from  the  above  that  the  machine  cuts  only  one  row 
at  a  time;  probably  being  driven  down  one  side  of  the 
field  and  then  turned  about  and  driven  back  with  the 
knife  placed  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Clough  says  he  can, 
with  one  man  cut  and  unload  five  tons  per  hour,  hauling 
20  rods  from  the  field.  The  time  has  certainly  gone  by 
when  it  will  be  called  business  to  cut  corn  by  hand. 


“SKIM-MILK  ON  THE  SQUARE.” 

(From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Some  months  ago  The  Rural  New-Yorker  published 
an  article  under  the  above  heading,  but  feeling  that  we 
were  not  doing  the  subject  justice,  we  sent  a  special 
correspondent  from  New  York  to  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
to  make  the  fullest  investigation,  and  report  the  facts 
through  our  columns  for  the  benefit  of  American  dairy  in¬ 
terests.  After  an  absence  of  60  days,  looking  into  this  and 
other  matters,  he  arrived  in  New  Y'ork  by  the  Umbria 
July  28,  and  the  following  is  his  report. 

LACTOSERINE. 

“I  use  the  name  lactoserine,  instead  of  ‘Skim-Milk  on 
the  Square’  for  two  reasons:  First,  lactoserine  is  the 
name  given  to  the  product  by  the  inventor,  Wilhelm 
Rhenstrom ;  and,  second,  as  the  name  implies,  the  product 
is  not  skim  milk  alone,  but  a  combination  of  skim-milk 
and  whey.  My  first  effort  was  to  learn  what  I  could  re¬ 
garding  the  character  of  the  men  holding  possession  of 
this  invention,  and  from  the  highest  authorities  in  Sweden, 
both  native  and  American,  I  received  nothing  but  the 
most  gratifying  testimony  as  to  their  ability  and  integrity. 
Both  the  inventor  and  Th.  Winborg,  the  principal  owner, 
are  reported  to  be  men  of  such  high  character  that  I  felt 
perfectly  safe  in  following  where  they  led  ;  but  I  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  I  was  sent  out  to  see  for  myself, 
and  so  used  my  eyes,  ears  and  mouth  to  the  best  advantage. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  understand 
that  the  milk  fresh  from  the  farms  is  placed  in  the  sep¬ 
arator,  which  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  power,  and 
simultaneously  through  one  tube  flows  the  cream  and 
through  another  the  skim-milk.  With  the  cream  the  in¬ 
ventor  has  nothing  to  do,  that  being  made  into  butter;  for 
in  the  process  of  manufacturing  his  product  all  fatty  sub¬ 
stance  is  eliminated  from  the  milk.  It  is  from  the  skim- 
milk  and  the  residue  of  it,  after  the  caseine  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  for  cheese,  that  he  makes  by  a  duly  patented 
process  the  article  lactoserine.  Where  the  caseine  is  not 
used  for  cheese-making,  he  sends  it  to  the  factory,  where 
it  is  made  into  “  fodder  cakes  ”  for  cattle.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lactoserine,  he  takes  the  whey  remaining  after 
the  caseine  has  been  extracted  from  the  skim-milk,  and  to 
two  parts  of  this  he  adds  one  part  of  skim  milk,  which, 
when  combined  according  to  his  formula,  leaves  the  dairy 
in  cakes  about  five  inches  square,  and  is  sent  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  be  treated  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  uses  to  which  lactoserine  can  be  put  are  so  many 
that  space  will  not  permit  mention  of  them  all.  Sufficient 
to  state  that  in  almost  all  articles  of  food  in  which  milk  is 
an  ingredient,  this  article  can  be  used  more  advantageously 
and  at  less  cost.  It  can  be  added  to  cocoa  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  50  per  cent,  or  one-half,  and  the  consumer  who  uses 
it  has  as  delicious  a  drink  as  the  finest  cocoa  on  the 
market,  and  at  20  per  cent,  less  cost.  Add  80  per  cent,  of 
the  article  to  20  per  cent,  of  cocoa,  and  the  cost  of  the 
beverage  is  reduced  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  day  laborer.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  coffee  and  all  other  articles  of  food  in  which  milk 
can  be  used.  This  makes  the  invention  of  gieat  practical 
value  to  all  classes  of  society,  to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to 
the  wealthy.  Everything  into  which  it  enters  as  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  is  improved,  while  the  cost  is  lessened.  Be- 

ause  of  its  adaptability  for  a  multitude  of  purposes  for 
poor  and  rich  alike,  I  see  in  it  a  great  benefit  to  farmers, 
as  when  the  process  has  been  generally  introduced  it  will 
make  a  cash  value  for  the  whey  and  skim-milk  they  so  fre¬ 
quently  throw  to  the  pigs,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do 
with  them.  I  understand  that  there  is  some  talk  of  form¬ 
ing  a  company  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  article,  and  if  such  prove  successful,  every  dairy¬ 
man  will  have  the  opportunity  of  turning  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  cows  into  cash.  The  diagram  herewith  will 
enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  process 
of  using  the  milk  from  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  cow 
until  what  is  left  after  butter  and  cheese  have  been  made, 
is  worked  into  lactoserine. 

A  LACTOSERINE  DINNER. 

When  I  had  followed  the  whey  and  skim-milk  through 
the  different  processes  until  the  powdered  lactoserine  was 


ready  for  sale,  it  seemed  to  the  directors  that  one  thing  re- 
marned  to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  have  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  those  I  represented,  I  in  their  stead  being  the 
honored  guest.  At  this  dinner  all  the  articles  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  lactoserine.  That  the  dinner  might  be  a 
notable  affair,  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  as¬ 
sembled  to  dine  with  me  on  June  18,  the  day  I  was  to 
leave  Stockholm.  The  names  of  the  guests  and  of  the 
dishes  served,  are  given  in  The  Rural  of  August  9, 
page  511. 

All  the  dishes  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cheese  and  fruit,  were  prepared  with  lactoserine  in  place 
of  milk,  and  if  there  was  any  difference  between  the  two  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  lactoserine.  I  took  care  to  eat  some  of 
each  dish.  The  dinner  occupied  about  three  hours,  and 
during  its  progress  pleasant  speeches  were  made  and 
toasts  drank  to  Rhenstrom,  the  inventor  of  lactoserine ;  De 
Laval,  inventor  of  the  cream  separator,  and  others  whose 
homes  are  in  Sweden,  and  standing  toasts  were  drank  to 
the  prosperity  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  long  life 
and  health  to  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine.  Of  course  I  was 
obliged  to  respond.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  when 
coffee  was  to  be  served,  I  was  invited  to  leave  the  table  and 
witness  the  operation.  A  tin  can  of  lactoserine  was 
opened,  and  I  tasted  of  it  to  be  sure  it  was  entirely  free 
from  coffee.  The  coffee  was  roasted,  but  not  ground,  so 
there  could  be  no  deception.  I  watched  the  maid  put  the 
coffee  in  the  mill  and  grind  it.  When  this  was  done,  equal 
parts  of  the  lactoserine  and  ground  coffee  were  blended  to- 


The  raw  lactoserine. 
The  first  process 
The  second  process. 
The  third  process 
The  fourth  process 


Slightly  moist  white  cakes. 
The  drviug 

The  cutting  luto  Inch  squares. 
Roasting  or  not  roasting 
To  the  mills  to  be  ground. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

Roasted  lactoserine  must,  be  ground  into  a  very  fine  powder  for  cocoa 
and  several  kinds  of  soups  and  sauces,  and  into  a  powder  not  so  fine  for 
coffee.  It  Is  not  roasted  when  the  powder  Is  to  be  used  for  white  sou  ns 
and  ‘•Buees,  for  Ionian  curry,  in  the  preparation  of  'lessens, or  in  food 
for  infants,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  for  ladies’  use. 


gether,  and  except  under  the  microscope  the  mixture 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  pure  coffee.  When  the 
coffee  was  made  ready  to  drink,  if  I  had  not  known  dif¬ 
ferently,  I  should  have  said  I  was  drinking  coffee  with 
milk  and  sugar  added.  From  the  dinner  I  went  to  the 
station  and  took  the  train  for  Malmoa,  from  which  port  I 
was  to  sail  for  Copenhagen ;  but  every  once  in  a  while  I 
found  myself  thinking  pleasantly  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Swedes,  and  the  wonderful  invention  of  Rhenstrom  in 
utilizing  whey  and  skim-milk  in  lactoserine. 

GEO.  F.  SWAIN. 


W omaris  Work. 

THAT  DOWDY  HOMEMADE  DRESS.  » 

ALTHOUGH  the  terms  “  dowdy  ”  (the  Scotch  of  which 
is  dawdie,  or  slovenly),  and  “natty,”  or  “stylish,” 
are  not  exactly  the  opposite  of  each  other  with  regard  to 
dictionary  definition, nothing  could  be  farther  apart  in  real 
meaning,  for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  garment 
should  be  both  at  the  same  time 
Few  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  own  dresses  but  will 
admit,  at  least  in  their  hearts,  if  not  openly,  that  their 
dresses  are  often  worn  with  either  an  innate  conviction  or 
a  fear  that  they  are  not  just  what  they  should  be  as 
regards  fit  and  style.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  if  they 
can  possibly  scrape  the  money  together,  the  best  dress  is 
often  put  into  the  hands  of  a  dressmaker  who,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  charges  enough  to  have  bought  another  dress, 
yet  who,  strange  to  say,  rarely  gives  entire  satisfaction  ; 
for  a  majority  of  these,  even  around  and  in  the  cities,  do 
not  know  their  trade, — that  is,  they  are  not  complete  mis¬ 
tresses  of  it, — and  as  soon  as  they  do  become  so,  their  work 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  purse.  One  who 
speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  knowlege,  writing  to  a 
prominent  woman’s  journal  in  reference  to  the  underpaid 
army  of  sewing  women,  says  emphatically  that  “New 
York  groaneth  and  travaileth  for  good  seamstresses.” 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  may  be  said  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  that  the  home-made 
dress  should  bear  such  an  undesirable  epithet  as  that 


which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  if  it  does, 
and  justly,  one  of  two  causes  is  directly  responsible  :  it  is 
the  result  either  of  carelessness  or  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  maker ;  the  latter  may  be  remedied,  the  former  is 
utterly  reprehensible.  Carelessness  usually  appears  at  the 
same  points  in  all  home  dressmaking.  It  begins,  as  a  rule, 
in  neglect  to  baste  outsides  and  linings  carefully  ;  it  goes 
on  to  put  collars  and  sleeves  unevenly  in  place,  to  “  skew  ” 
facings,  and,  in  these  days  of  shirrings,  to  neglect  proper 
gatherings  ;  and  it  culminates  in  a  lack  of  pressing.  All 
other  points  being  reasonably  well  attended  to,  there  is 
nothing  that  makes  so  much  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  a  gown  as  careful  pressing.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
that  it  should  look  more  than  mediocre  without  it.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  chief  distinguishing  mark  of  a  home-made 
dress  that  the  seams  have  not  been  pressed ;  so  if  you 
desire  your  gowns  to  have  anything  of  the  look  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  maker,  give  especial  attention  to  careful  pressing. 

If  one  has  not  learned  any  system  of  dress  cutting,  by 
far  the  best  plan  for  the  home  dress-maker  is  to  buy  one 
of  the  cut  paper  patterns  which  give  exact  directions  for 
cutting  every  piece,  and  for  putting  together.  Even  with 
a  good  lining  pattern  that  is  a  perfect  fit,  the  other  will  be 
necessary,  as  there  are  no  possible  means  of  guessing  at  the 
shape  any  particular  piece  will  be  before  it  is  looped,  or 
shirred,  or  plaited  into  shape.  One  thing  is  to  be  insisted 
on ;  (aud  here  is  where  so  many  amateurs  fail  because  they 
change  the  proper  shape  and  proportion  of  the  pieces)  all 
changes  from  a  pattern  must  be  made  in  the  shoulder  and 
the  under  arm  seams.  The  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
cases  where  the  back  persistently  sets  away  from  the 
figure;  in  this  case,  the  surplus  fullness  is  taken  from  the 
bach  side  of  the  curving  side-back  form,  making  it 
straighter  by  cutting  it  away,  beginning  at  a  point  near  the 
base  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  gradually  deepening  to  the 
waist  line,  then  out  to  the  edge  again  if  it  is  right  below 
the  waist.  Every  piece  of  lining  and  outside  must  be  care¬ 
fully  basted  with  short  stitches,  especial  care  being  taken 
not  to  stretch  the  middle  back  seam,  or  the  arm-size  or  the 
under-arm  form.  The  best  systems  give  directions  for 
placing  a  thickness  of  wadding  between  outsides  and 
linings  for  two  inches  at  the  waist  line,  fulling  the  outside 
the  veriest  trifle  just  over  this  wadding.  The  under-arm 
form  only  is  stretched,  both  outside  and  lining  a  half-inch 
on  both  sides  just  above  the  wais£  line,  and  the  darts  are 
ripped  after  fitting,  and  stretched  a  little,  the  front  one  on 
the  front  side  only;  the  back  one  on  the  back  side  only, 
the  middle  tongue  of  cloth  between  them  not  being 
stretched.  This  removes  the  surplus  fullness  that  so  often 
makes  the  front  edge  of  the  waist  wrinkle  below  the 
bust.  All  these  points  take  time  and  care,  but  they  insure 
a  perfect  fit.  Shoulder  seams,  after  fitting,  are  pressed 
open,  then  turned  forward,  again  doubled,  to  help  fill  up 
the  hollow  in  front  of  the  shoulder.  Darts  must  be  cut, 
and  pressed  open ;  the  seam  at  the  back  is  also  pressed 
open;  other  waist  seams  are  pressed,  then  either  left 
open,  or  doubled  forward,  usually  the  former,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  under  arm  seam.  If  this  last  is  very  deep, 
it  often  prevents  a  fit  by  drawing  at  the  waist  line,  in 
which  case  a  notch  is  to  be  chipped  from  it  at  that  point. 
It  should  have  been  noted  that  the  back  is  to  be  held 
toward  you  when  basting  the  shoulder  seams,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  pulled  a  very  little;  the  same  is  true  of  the  back 
where  it  joins  the  side-forms,  fulling  on  the  curve  only. 

Gathers  at  the  top  of  the  sleeve  or  skirt,  in  fact  wherever 
they  are  to  be  sewed  into  a  seam,  are  to  be  held  tightly  and 
scratched  if  the  material  allows;  otherwise  two  gathering 
threads  are  used.  This  makes  the  fullness  lie  flat  in  place, 
and  renders  it  much  easier  to  even  the  gathers  and  sew  them 
into  the  seam,  which  is  done  along  the  line  of  the  deeper 
thread.  Those  who  are  hygienically  inclined  will  find  that 
bones  at  the  side  seams  and  in  the  back  will  not  make  a 
comfortably-fitting  dress  at  all  uncomfortable,  while  they 
will  add  greatly  to  its  looks.  The  covered  bones  are  to  be 
fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  hoop  a  little,  else 
the  dress  will  not  lie  straight  over  them  when  in  place. 
They  are  “cat-stitched”  to  the  seams  with  colored  silk,  for 
appearance’s  sake. 

Some  still  use  one  reed  in  the  skirt,  12  inches  below  the 
waist;  others  tie  back  the  fullness  somewhat,  as  was  done 
before  reeds  came  into  use. 

In  these  days  of  short  waists,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  waist  and  skirt  should  be  hooked  together,  else  there 
will  be  many  undesirable  “  partings.”  This  is  a  point  that 
helps  to  distinguish  a  careless  wearer,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  even  of  well  made  clothes. 

Do  not  be  cajoled  into  buying  cheap  “ready-made” 
dresses.  They  are  a  delusion.  A  14  year-old  girl  could 
make  dresses  better  than  these  are  usually  made,  and  a 
dress  of  good  material  can  be  made  at  home  for  what  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  these  sells  for;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
flings  against  the  country  dressmaker,  she  knows  her  busi¬ 
ness  better,  and  does  more  satisfactory  work  than  the 
ordinary  city  sewing-woman,  or  dressmaker  of  the  stores. 
In  families  where  there  are  many  girls,  it  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  investment  to  let  one  of  them  who  is  a  good  sewer  learn 
a  system  of  dress-fitting  for  the  family  good.  The  cost 
will  be  saved  in  a  very  few  mouths. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  guve  them  Castorla. 
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COUNTRY  COOlvING. 


DAINTY  MEALS  FOR  THE  FARM  HOUSE 
TABLE. 

NO  better  material  for  dainty  meals 
can  be  found  than  the  fresh  products 
of  garden,  dairy  and  poultry  yard.  Crisp 
tempting  salads,  savory,  wholesome  soups, 
appetizing  sauces  and  cool,  delicate  des¬ 
serts— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
dishes,  which  under  the  hands  of  a  good 
cook  may  daily  grace  the  farmer’s  table. 

“  Very  easy  to  talk,  but  where  no  help  Is 
kept,  there  is  too  much  work  to  spend  much 
time  preparing  meals.”  I  fancy  I  hear  this 
impatient  exclamation  from  some  weary 
woman. 

My  dear  sister  housekeeper,  I  know  by 
actual  experience,  the  work  and  worry  in¬ 
cident  to  farm  life.  Yes,  and  I  know  too, 
of  the  salt  pork,  fish  and  beef,  which,  well 
packed  in  brine,  are  the  staples  for  the 
table.  With  a  good  garden,  the  case  is  by 
no  means  so  hopeless  as  many  of  you  seem 
to  think.  Now,  let  us  plan  one  day’s 
meals.  Remember  that,  in  housekeeping, 
system  is  necessary,  if  one  would  avoid 
drudgery.  If  all  the  meals  are  planned  in 
advance,  no  time  will  be  wasted  in  wonder¬ 
ing  what  to  get  for  dinner.  Salt  meat  and 
fish  may  be  cooked  in  a  variety  of  appetiz¬ 
ing  ways,  and  if  you  are  a  good  manager, 
you  will  have  a  fowl  to  kill  each  week, 
from  which,  if  cooked  so  as  to  “spread,” 
you  can  have  two  dinners,  and  a  breakfast 
dish  for  your  family  of  five.  Pigeons  are 
easily  raised,  and  furnish  a  savory  change. 
Four  birds  will  make  a  dinner  fora  family 
of  five. 

For  to-day’s  dinner  :  Ruby  soup,  crack¬ 
ers,  mock  birds,  brown  sauce,  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  stewed  onions,  apple  or  pie-plant 
sauce,  potato  salad,  crisp  bread,  cheese, 
apple  smother,  cream  sauce,  or  sweetened 
cream  and  coffee. 

Ruby  Soup. — Mash  very  fine,  three 
boiled  beets.  Add  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
to  season.  Simmer  five  minutes,  and  serve 
hot  with  home-made. 

Crackers.— Two  heaping  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  shortening.  If  lard  is  used,  add 
one  heaping  tea-spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  to  a 
stiff  dough  with  sweet  milk,  roll  thin  ;  cut 
in  squares  or  rounds  and  bake,  after  pierc¬ 
ing  each  side  of  the  cracker  with  a  fork. 

Boiled  Potatoes.— This  homely  vege¬ 
table  is  frequently  slighted  in  cooking.  A 
white,  mealy  potato  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  any  meal.  Wash  and  scrape  or  pare 
thin,  rinse  in  cold  water,  then  throw  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  in  which  two 
tea  spoonfuls  of  salt  have  been  put.  Boil 
rapidly.  Drain,  remove  the  lid  for  a 
moment  so  that  the  steam  can  escape,  then 
serve  immediately. 

Stewed  Onions. — Peel  and  cut  in  cross¬ 
wise  slices  ;  then  boil  in  salted  water,  drain, 
add  a  little  milk  a  table-spoonful  of  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  season.  Simmer  five 
minutes  and  serve  hot. 

Apple  or  Pie-plant  Sauce.— Peel  and 
cut  into  small  pieces  ;  add  to  each  quart  of 
cut  fruit  one  cup  of  water;  stew  until 
tender,  then  sweeten.  Serve  cold. 

Potato  Salad.— One  quart  of  mashed 
potato,  two  finely  minced  onions,  one  tea- 
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Pacta's  Tar  Soap 

“Takes  and  keeps  the  position  of  a  house¬ 
hold  indispensable.  For  the  skin  chapped 
by  east  winds  and  coal  dust,  or  chafed  by 
the  friction  of  rough  linen,  or  pimpled  by 
impure  secretions,  it  offers  a  safe  and  pleas¬ 
ant  corrective.  For  removing  scurf  from 
the  scalp  aud  promotion  of  uniform  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  cuticle  it  is  invaluable  in  the 
nursery.  Unlike  most  medicated  soap,  it  is 
bland,  lathering  readily,  and  in  odor  re¬ 
calls  the  breath  of  balsamic  woods,  rather 
than  the  drug  laden  atmosphere  of  the 
laboratory.”— Marion  Harland. 


***  Packer's  Tar  Soup  Is  sold  at  25  cents.  A11 
Druggists.  For  Sample,  mention  Rural  New-Yorker 
aud  send  1  cents,  or  lu  cents  for  half  cake,  stamps  to 

THE  PACKER MF’G  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,N.Y. 


spoonful  of  made  mustard,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ham  fat,  melted,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  sea¬ 
son.  Mix  at  least  two  hours  before  serving. 

Mock  Birds.— Cut  thin  slices  of  rather 
lean,  boiled  salt  pork  ;  spread  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dressing :  To  one  cup  of  bread 
crumbs,  add  one  egg,  one  tea-spoonful  of 
sage,  one  table  spoonful  of  minced  onion, 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  to  season.  Soak 
the  bread  and  squeeze  dry,  then  add  the 
seasoning  ;  spread  over  slices  of  meat,  roll 
together  ;  fasten  the  ends  firmly  and  brown 
in  a  frying  pan ;  take  out  the  meat,  add  to 
the  fat  in  the  pan  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  and  one  minced  onion;  stir,  then  add 
one  quart  of  water.  Season  to  taste,  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  sage,  add  the  meat, 
and  stew  two  hours.  Place  the  meat  on  a 
platter,  garnish  with  lettuce,  celery  leaves, 
or  crisp,  white  cabbage,  and  serve.  Send 
the  gravy  to  the  table  in  a  boat  and  serve 
with  the  meat. 

Apple  Smother. — Peel  and  quarter  sour 
apples.  Put  them  in  [a  basin,  and  to  them 
add  water  enough  to  almost  cover  them. 
Make  a  crust  of  one  cupful  of  flour,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  shortening,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Spread  over  the  apples,  cover  with  another 
basin,  and  boil  one  hour.  The  steam  from 
the  apples  will  cook  the  crust  very  easily. 
Serve  with 

Cream  Sauce.— One  pint  of  boiling  hot 
sweet  milk,  one  egg,  beaten  well,  with 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  extract.  Cook  over  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  serve  cold. 

MARY  CURRIER  PARSONS. 


HOW  COTTON  WOOL  IS  USED  FOR 
SEALING  JARS. 

THE  process  of  preserving  fruits  and 
meats  in  sealed  cans  was  introduced 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  air  itself,  or 
some  part  of  it,  coupled  with  the  influence 
of  heat,  was  the  destroying  agent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  idea  fruit  was  boiled  to  drive 
out  the  air  it  contained,  then  the  jar  into 
which  the  hot  substance  was  put  was  her¬ 
metically  closed  to  prevent  the  access  of 
other  air.  The  process  happened  to  be 
better  than  the  explanation.  The  facts  are, 
says  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  the 
material  is  first  boiled  to  kill  all  living 
organisms  adhering  thereto,  and  then  the 
jar  is  closed  to  keep  other  living  things 
away  from  it.  Instead  of  the  air-tight 
sealing,  a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  through 
which  the  air  freely  passes,  may  be  used 
with  equally  favorable  results,  because  this 
acts  as  a  filter  and  strains  out  all  floating 
bodies,  large  and  small.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  this  experiment  successful, 
the  cotton  itself  must  be  baked  to  kill 
everything  adhering  to  it,  and  the  vessel 
must  have  enough  of  a  neck  to  allow  the 
sterilized  cotton  to  be  used  as  a  cork.  In 
the  laboratory  this  method  of  preserving 
for  days  and  moaths,  even  for  years,  the 
most  putrescible  substances  is  in  constant 
and  abundant  use  with  uniformly  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Hence  it  is  a  matter  of 
abundant  practical  proof,  as  well  as  a 
theoretical  truth. 


HINTS  FROM  EVERY-DAY  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE. 

IF  the  chimney  or  stove  pipe  catches  fire 
at  a  time  when  it  is  not  expedient  to 
allow  it  to  burn  out,  throw  a  piece  of  zinc 
in  the  stove  and  the  fire  will  go  out  almost 
like  magic. 

Should  soot  fall  on  the  carpet  at  any 
time,  cover  it  with  common  salt,  then 
sweep  it  up  and  no  stain  will  be  left. 

When  the  turkeys  are  picked  in  the  fall 
save  all  the  tail  and  wing  feathers  for 
brushes.  Put  all  the  tail  feathers  by 
themselves.  Take  a  large  needle  threaded 
with  strong  black  thread  and  string  the 
feathers  evenly.  Select  those  of  nearly 
equal  length  and  which  point  in  the  same 
direction  (those  from  right  and  left  wing 
point  differently)  to  go  together.  Put  only 
enough  for  one  brush  on  each  thread.  Dry 
thorougnly,  then  roll  them  into  shape, 
sewing  them  together  as  you  go.  Finish 
the  ends  with  a  bit  of  bright  cloth  as  a 
cover  aud  a  loop  of  braid  to  hang  the  brush 
by,  and  you  have  a  good,  durable  brush  for 
many  uses. 

IF  the  butter  seems  a  little  “off  color” 
when  churned  in  summer,  let  it  stand  in 
the  light  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  no  butter  color  will  be  needed. 
If  it  is  always  light-colored  the  fault  is 
usually  with  the  cows,  and  cannot  be 
remedied  except  by  artificial  coloring. 

Rings  from  old  suspenders,  or  even  cur¬ 
tain  rings,  make  excellent  hangers  for 
holders. 

An  old  sewing-machine  frame  with  a 
wide  board  on  top,  makes  an  acceptable 
ironing  table.  If  needed  for  no  other  use 
the  sheets  may  be  tacked  smoothly  to  the 
table.  The  top  sheet  should  be  the  size  of 
the  table  and  put  on  by  driving  the  tacks 
rather  lightly  so  they  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  for  washing.  If  the  cloth  is  drawn 
uuder  the  board  and  tacked  on  the  under 
side,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  catching 
lace  or  trimmings  in  the  tacks.  There 
should  be  a  bag  fastened  under  the  table 
for  holders,  cloths  and  paper  for  cleaning 
the  irons.  The  whole  may  be  covered  with 
a  neat  cloth  when  not  in  use. 

If  there  is  any  unpleasant  odor  to  kero¬ 
sene  lamps  when  burning,  it  is  usually 
owing  to  carelessness  in  cleaning  the 
burners.  Put  them  ou  the  stove  in  a  basin 
of  suds  and  let  them  come  to  a  boil,  re¬ 
move  from  the  stove  aud  clean  them 
thoroughly  with  a  feather  and  an  old 
tooth-brush.  Be  sure  that  the  wick  ruus 
smoothly  through  the  space  intended  for 
it,  and  if  it  is  bound  in  any  place,  remove 
the  pressure  by  the  aid  of  an  old  pair  of 
scissors,  a  large  horse-shoe  nail  or  other 
flat  surface.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
old  wick,  wash  it  in  hot  suds,  rinse  and 
dry,  then  iron  flat,  and  it  will  be  nearly  as 
good  as  new.  Wash  the  lamp,  both  inside 
and  out,  fill  with  fresh  oil,  aud  you  will 
find  the  odor  gone  unless  the  burner  is  de¬ 
fective.  S.  A.  LITTLE. 


WOMAN’S  HAPPIEST  HOUR. 

THAT  the  rage  for  “  interviewing,”  or 
at  least  getting  the  views  of  promi¬ 
nent  people  on  every  topic  under  the  sun, 
is  by  no  means  on  the  wane,  is  shown  in 
almost  every  paper  that  one  may  take  up. 
The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  find  out  by  this  kind  of  testi¬ 
mony  which  is  woman’s  happiest  hour. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  says  it  is  “the 
hour  in  which  Love  is  born,”  when  he  is 
still  a  sweet,  shy,  new  comer,  whom  Hope 
leads  by  the  hand.  Rose  Terry  Cooke — 
who,  by  the  way,  describes  herself  some¬ 
where  as  a  “  hot-tempered,  old  woman” — 
questions  “  why  should  not  the  last  hour  of 
a  woman’s  life  be  the  happiest  ?”  Mrs. 
Whitney  thinks  she  has  not  yet  had  her 
happiest  hour,  aud  that  it  is  in  expectation 
with  almost  everybody.  “The  Duchess” 
agrees  with  Mrs.  Moulton  and  says  that  it 
is  the  time  when  a  woman  is  able  to  say 
“  Yes,”  to  the  most  important  question  of 
her  life.  Jennie  June  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  happiest  “hour”  is  limited  to 
moments,  and  that  unalloyed  happiness 
usually  springs  from  negative  causes,  like 
the  absence  of  a  grief,  or  the  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  a  great  anxiety.  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie  thinks  it  is  when  a  girl  receives,  or 
rather  prepares,  for  her  lover  after  a  long 
absence.  Frances  E.  Willard’s  idea  of  hap 
piness  is  “  painless,  constant,  beneficent 
activity.”  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
thinks  the  happiest  hour  can  scarcely  come 
to  all  women  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  only  after  a  long  acquaint 
auce  with  any  woman  could  we  guess  what 
might  be  her  happiest  hour.  A  party 
dress,  a  betrothal,  a  mother’s  joy,  a  dear 
one  restored  almost  from  death  itself,  the 
first  solemn  conception  of  God’s  pardon  for 
sin,  any  of  these  might  be  the  happiest 
time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
woman.  Sarah  K.  Bolton’s  idea  of  happi¬ 
ness  is  “  plenty  of  congenial  work,  and  an 
effort  to  realize  Emerson’s  motto,  1  Help 
somebody.’  ” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


The  Shah  of  Persia 

Though  advanced  in  years,  has  hair  of  raven 
hue.  Gray  hairs  are  strictly  prohibited  in 
tiis  dominions,  and  hence  the  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  that  country  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  Shah’s  subjects  save 
not  only  their  hair  but  their  heads.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  restores  the  natural  color  of  the 
hair.  It  should  be  on  every  toilet-table. 

“  Some  time  ago  my  hair  began  to  fade  and 
to  fall  out  so  badly  that  I  thought  I  should 
be  bald;  but  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor 
has  restored  tne  original  color  and  made  my 
hair  strong,  abundant,  and  healthy.  It  does 
not  fall  out  any  more.”  —  Addie  Shaffer,  540 
Race  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“My  hair  (which  had  partly  turned  gray) 
was  restored  to  its  youthful  color  and 
^beauty  by  the  use  of  a  few  bott  es  of  Ayer’s 
•Hair  Vigor.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  as 
.there  is  no  better  dressing  for  the  hair.”  — 
‘Gaido  Gapp,  Georgeana,  Ala, 

Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  ana  Perfumers. 

Tull’s  Pills 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whether 
from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or  body,  drink 
or  exposure  in 

MALARIAL  REGIONS, 

will  find  Tutt’s  Pills  the  most  genial  re¬ 
storative  ever  offered  the  suffering  invalid. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  ,1.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
Graduating  Courses  In  Belles  lettres.  Vocal  and  la 
strumen  al  Music.  Degrees  confe*red.  Stenography 
and  Type- Writing.  In  all  respects  one  of  the  nest 
Schools  in  i  he  State.  _ 

Rev.  WM.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M.,  President. 


VMERICAN  KINDERGARTEN'  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Twenty  sixth  year,  begins  Sep'emher  2L  at  59 
Burnet  st  ,  East  Orange,  N.  .1  .  and  87  West  22nd  st,. 
New  York.  Emily  M  Coe,  Principal,  and  Editor  of 
American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  now  in  tenthyear. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  in  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car 
pentry,  House  aul  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plastering  aud  Blacksmith's  Work,  commences  Ocio- 
ber  22,  1S9  J.  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  instruction  In  Plumb¬ 
ing.  will  commence  on  Dec-era oer  3,  terms  $35;  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  ou  December  3, 
terms  g-io;  in  bricklaying  aud  Plastering  on  January 
6, 1891,  terms  $40;  in  Carpentry  ou  January  6,  terms 
$35 ;  lu  Stone  Cutting  on  January  fi,  terms  $35. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular.  Illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  seasou. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


THE  FASHIONABLE  VEIL. 

ALL  the  tirades  that  have  ever  been 
launched  against  this  fragile  accessory 
to  a  woman’s  costume  have  thus  far  been  in 
vain,  not  even  the  blessing  of  good  eyesight 
weighing  in  the  balance  against  it;  but 
a  writer  in  the  periodical  mentioned  above 
makes  it  appear  in  an  ill  light  indeed,  while 
apparently  not  intending  it.  In  fact,  she 
has  a  bad  word  for  nearly  every  style,  and 
brings  ij  out  in  a  way  to  touch  the  most 
sensitive  point — good  looks.  Thin  veiling 
with  patches  of  chenille  set  far  apart  upon 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  so  as  uot  to  have 
the  spots  come  on  the  nose  or  give  one  a 
black  eye  ;  plain  tulle  is  too  short-lived 
“  for  any  use ;  ”  plain,  black  tulle  adds  10 
years  to  the  appearance;  blue  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  least  suspicion  of  powder,  and  a 
veil  with  a  border  is  apt  to  give  an  old  look, 
especially  if  it  is  so  drawn  as  to  bide  the 
mouth.  Might  she  not  have  added  that 
veils  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare  anyhow  ? 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  im 
provements  at  small  expense.  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  The 
American  Garden.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Superior. 

laft-ND 


Vrite  for 

C  1RCULARS 


GqUVERNEUR.N.i' 


Strawberry'  syrup  served  with  bananas 
sliced,  gives  a  union  of  flavors  that  is  es¬ 
pecially  agreeable  to  some  palates. 
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There’s  No  Time  Like  To-day. 

NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  heads  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats 
containing  the  greatest  number  and  heav¬ 
iest  weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three 
heads  of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded 
to  this  office  before  August  15,  1891. 


THE  FAIRS  AGAIN. 

The  work  of  our  friends  at  the  fairs  for 
The  Rural  and  The  American  Garden 
is  progressing  beautifully,  and  we  are  con¬ 
siderably  nearer  to  that  big  figure  than  we 
were  two  weeks  ago.  There  is  room  for 
more  workers,  though.  If  you,  kind  reader, 
want  to  make  some  dollars,  or  at  least 
your  expenses  at  the  fair,  and  help  your 
neighbors  to  good  reading,  just  send  to  us 
for  specimen  copies  and  name  the  fair  you 
will  attend.  We  will  send  you  terms  by 
return  mail. _ _ 

YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

$  1  OO  in  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 
Subscriptions  this  month. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its  ex¬ 
piration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten-weeks 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  10  amounts  of  $35,  $20,  $10, 
$5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  respectively,  to  the 
10  present  yearly  subscribers  who  will  send 
us,  before  October  1,  the  10  largest  numbers 
of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25 
cents  each;  or  The  American  Garden, 
for  three  months — October,  November  and 
December — at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered  In 
the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission  will 
be  given,  if  preferred, In  lieu  of  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by 
hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

W.  W.  Farnsworth  suggests  that 
fruit-men  should  try  to  secure  a  repeal  of 
the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  rabbits 
with  ferrets. 

Exmoor  ponies  are  becoming  almost  as 
popular  as  Shetlands. 

Pile  Leghorn  poultry  seem  to  be  creat¬ 
ing  an  unusual  excitement  in  Europe.  W e 
also  hear  of  tri-colored  Leghorns— red, 
white  and  black  evenly  distributed.  This 
breed  ought  to  take  well  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  big  mastiff  badly  in¬ 
jured  a  man  named  Myers.  Mr.  V.  paid 
Myers  $5,000  and  his  expenses  while  sick. 

T.  FARRER  Rackham,  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Poultry  Show,  wants  all 
who  are  interested  in  tests  of  incubators  to 
send  him  suggestions  as  to  the  best  rules 
for  comparing  these  machines. 

We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Billings  and 
those  interested  with  him  in  business  have 
lately  purchased  10  acres  of  land  at  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa,  adjacent  to  the  glucose  works 
in  that  city.  Suitable  buildings  for  the 
feeding  of  thousands  of  hogs  at  one  time 
are  to  be  erected  at  once ;  pipes  for  carrying 
food  from  the  works  to  the  feeding  troughs 
are  to  be  laid  in ;  a  contract  has  been  made 
for  the  supply  of  sufficient  food  to  feed 
40,000  hogs  during  the  year.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  agent  is  at  present  busily  engaged 
in  buying  and  inoculating  4,000  hogs  with 
which  to  commence  business.  From  all 
this  it  becomes  very  apparent  that  inocula¬ 
tion  as  a  preventive  against  hog  cholera  is 
not  by  any  means  defunct. 

New  York  Fair.— The  largest  number 
of  entries  ever  before  made  for  a  New  York 
State  Fair  was :  Cattle,  743  ;  horses,  440  ; 
sheep,  586;  swine,  236  ;  poultry,  970.  There 
are  entered  for  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 


September  11  to  18,  1,220  cattle ;  600  horses ; 
670  sheep;  350  swine  ;  1,050  poultry.  As  large 
as  are  the  new  buildings,  they  will  be 
acked  like  sardines  in  a  box.  This  will  be 
y  far  the  largest  and  best  show  ever 
made  by  this  honorable  society.  Its  semi¬ 
centennial  shows  it  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood.  With  the  very  low  excursion 
rates  on  the  railroads  there  ought  to  be  an 
immense  attendance. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  September  6, 1890. 

Condensed  Correspondence.— An  Iowa 
correspondent  who  has  traveled  over  a  large 
portioh  of  that  State  does  not  share  in  the 
gloomy  views  expressed  by  a  previous  re¬ 
port.  He  says  the  drought-resisting  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  is  wonderful  and  that  all 
grain  crops  are  fair.  Hay  was  a  heavy 
crop,  and  fruits  are  plentiful  and  selling  at 
low  prices  compared  with  Eastern  prices. 
He  also  says  that  Iowa  has  never  failed  to 
raise  a  surplus  since  the  State  was  settled 
and  will  not  fail  this  year.  A  Kansas  cor¬ 
respondent  reports  no  rain  for  60  days 
prior  to  August  14,  but  showers  since. 
Wheat  yielded  from  eight  to  20  bushels  per 
acre.  Corn  very  poor  and  oats  a  fair  crop. 
Butler  County,  Pa.  reports  a  good  wheat 
crop,  oats  a  half  crop,  corn  less  than  half, 
hay  good,  potatoes  poor  and  no  fruit.  Cana¬ 
dian  reports  indicate  a  more  favorable 
season  and  better  crops  for  farmers  there 
than  on  this  side  the  line.  An  Ontario 
correspondent  reports  a  season  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  crops  resulting  in  heavy 
yields,  but  frequent  rains  have  delayed  har¬ 
vesting.  Potatoes  good  but  a  light  crop. 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  reports  yields  of  30 
bushels  and  upwards  per  acre  of  wheat, 
but  the  average  is  less,  while  barley,  oats 
and  corn  are  less  than  half  crops.  Hay 
good.  Potatoes  promising  well.  No  apples, 
few  pears  and  quinces.  Usual  amount  of 
wheat  being  sown. 

Crawford  County,  Pa.,  has  the  best  yield 
of  wheat  in  years.  Oats  a  failure.  Corn 
late.  Hay,  large  crop,  but  not  best  quality. 
Potatoes  good,  but  few  in  hill.  No  fruit 
except  grapes.  Wheat  in  Wythe  County, 
Va.,  is  about  one- third  of  last  year’s  crop. 
Oats  a  short  crop.  Corn  good.  Hay  light. 
Few  apples.  Potatoes  a  light  crop.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Denmark  reports  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  very  similar  to  that  here. 
“No  apples;  few  pears;  potatoes  bad;  rye 
gives  but  little  grain.”  Cayuga  County, 
N.  Y.,  reports  barley  40  per  cent,  of  a  full 
crop,  wheat  100  per  cent.,  oats  poor,  and 
hay  extra,  but  price  low.  There  was  a 
light  frost  near  Baltimore  and  in  parts  of 
Virginia  Sunday  night.  Little  damage 
done. 

The  President  has  signed  the  Meat  In¬ 
spection  bill  and  the  Agricultural  College 
bill. 

The  French  are  making  paper  from  hop 
vines  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  fiber  se¬ 
cured  is  the  best  substitute  yet  obtained 
for  rags,  as  it  possesses  great  length, 
strength,  flexibility  and  delicacy. 

it  is  claimed  that  there  are  more  than 
1,000  beet-sugar  factories  in  Europe  that 
consume  some  20,000,000  tons  of  beets  every 
year.  The  annual  sugar  product  is  placed 
at  2,000,000  tons. 

Some  of  the  small  Texas  cotton-seed  oil 
mills  have  been  compelled  to  close  for  the 
present  on  account  of  the  stiff  prices  held 
for  seed,  while  no  improvement  in  the  price 
of  oil  takes  place. 

Representatives  of  the  milk  producers 
have  been  in  session  at  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
discussing  a  plan  for  forming  a  stock  com¬ 
pany  to  regulate  the  supply  of  milk  for  the 
New  York  market.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  a  company 
with  $500,000  capital  stock. 

Champagne,  France,  from  which  come  the 
wines  of  that  name,  is  threatened  with  a 
visitation  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  adopted  stringent  measures  to 
avert  the  disease. 

Minister  Phelps  is  confident  that  the  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  upon  American  pork  by 
the  German  government  will  ultimately  be 
removed.  While  the  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  imports  of  pork  have  been  de¬ 
creasing  and  the  people  are  becoming  anx¬ 
ious  for  more  pork.  Russia  and  America 
are  the  only  countries  now  suffering  from 
the  restriction. 

The  time  for  the  removal  of  the  cattle 
from  the  Cherokee  Strip  islikely  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  President.  It  is  said  that  on 
account  of  the  drought  large  numbers  of 
the  cattle  are  unfit  for  market  and  to  throw 
them  on  the  market  at  once  would  result 
disastrously  to  all  parties.  The  President 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  extend  the 
time  if  proper  assurances  are  given  that  the 
cattle  will  then  be  removed. 

Letters  from  43  district  court  clerks  of 
Kansas  show  the  number  of  foreclosures  of 
farm  mortgages  in  their  respective  counties 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1890  to  be 
1,103,  about  25  to  each  county.  The  total 
for  the  106  counties  of  the  State,  on  the 
same  basis,  would  be  2,650,  or  probably  about 
$2,000,000.  A  significant  feature  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
foreclosures  are  on  unoccupied  lands, 
bought  up  and  mortgaged  for  what  they 
would  bring  by  speculators. 


Bkeciiam’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Reports  from  the  West  and  Northwest 
are  to  the  effect  that  those  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
their  wheat,  have  about  all  sold,  and  that 
the  remainder  is  held  by  those  abundantly 
able  to  hold  it.  Many  of  them  propose  to 
do  this  until  something  is  known  of  pros 
pects  of  the  crop  now  being  sown.  The 
stocks  of  millers  are  reported  low.  The 
prospect  is  good  for  an  increased  acreage, 


and  the  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  seeding.  Corn  shows  a  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  but  is  far  from  being  past  danger  of 
injury  from  frost.  Potatoes  are  scarce  and 
selling  for  high  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  has  just  issued  the  official  report 
of  the  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  with  August.  The  report  states 
that  the  total  crop  amounts  to  7,211,322 
bales,  exceeding  the  largest  crop  ever 
grown  by  265,489  bales,  and  the  crop  of  last 
year  by  373,032.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
report  is  a  census  of  the  Southern  mills. 
The  secretary  has  obtained  reports  from 
every  mill  in  the  South,  and  claims  that  his 
statement  does  not  contain  a  single  element 
of  the  estimate.  The  total  Southern  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  past  year  is  reported  at 
546,863  bales,  against  481,235  bales  last  year. 

( Crop  Notes  continued  on  next  page.) 


HUiMettMWW  gidtTfti.oing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society. 

32nd  Annual  Exhibition,  September  22  to  27  In¬ 
clusive.  Entry  books  open  the  1st  and  close  Septem¬ 
ber  13th.  Liberal  premiums  ottered  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep.  Swine  and  Poultry.  Manufacturers  of  Farm 
Implements  and  Machinery,  are  specially  invited  to 
make  exhibits.  Space  for  exhibitions  free.  For  pre¬ 
mium  lists  address  P.  T.  QUINN,  Cor.  Sec., 

H.  H  ISHAM,  Pres.  7(11  Broad  St„  Newark,  N.J. 


FOR  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

The  best  Liniment  In  use  for 

Fresh  Wounds,  Calls,  Calks, 

SCRATCHES,  SAND  CRACKS, 

Swellings,  Sprains,  Sweeney,  Poll  Evil,  Wind 
Gnlls  and  Lameness,  from  whatever 
cause  on  horses,  and 

GARGET,  SORE  TEATS  AND  BAGS 

and  all  sores  and  swellings  on 

COWS  ANTD  OXENT. 

Also  the  bett  Liniment  ever  used  for  MAM. 

DIPHTHERIA,  WOUNDS  AND  BRUISES. 

Burns,  Sore  Throat,  Inflammation  of  the  Eye*,  Broken 
Breast,  Frost  Bites,  Chilblains,  Bee  Stings,  all 
Sores  and  Inflamed  Surfa  es.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  Shave  Wash. 

An  Extra  Large  Stable  Size. 

For  the  use  of  stable,  livery  men  and  stock  owners 
generally,  who  have  demanded  larger  quantities,  we 
have  got  up  a  large  size  holding  twice  as  much  ns  the 
50  cent  size,  and  in  a  pyramid-shaped  bottle  which 
will  not  easily  upset;  In  cream  colored  wrappers 
with  the  cut  of  horse.  Three  sizes,  at  25,  to  and  75 
cents,  quality  is  same  in  all  styles. 

D.  RANSON,  SON  &  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STALLIONS  ? 


ENGLISH  SHIRK. 

_  CLYDESDALE  and 

I'bilCIIKKON  KORMAN. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
regisierea  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


JASON  ELLARS,  BOOKWALTER.  OHIO,  has 
for  sale  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  South- 
down  Sheep  that  are  ttrst-class.  Reasonable  prices. 


FOR  SALE.— N.  C.  W.  Pigs,  eligible  to  registry; 

five  boars  and  four  sows,  eight  weeks  old  ;  also 
16  younger  oues.  Farmers’  prices.  Correspondence 
solicited  GEO  KUNTZE,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


JIGHT  BRAHMAS.— Early  hatch;  large  chicks  for 
_J  sale;  thoroughbred  birds  lit  for  exhibitions. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


■DATTT  fiVT?  VIT  T77vT  I  Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
irUUIjlJAl  MXtlN  !  one  half  the  former  cost, 
free  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AKD  KARc  PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS,  ETC. 

A  Large  Collection  of  Hot-Ilouse  and  Green- 
House  Plants  Caretully  grown  at  low  rates. 

Orchids — a  very  extensive  stock — East  Indian.  Mexi¬ 
can,  Central  South  American,  etc.  • 

Roses,  Clematis  and  Dutch  Bulbs.  Large  Importu 
tlous  from  leading  growers  In  Holland. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.  Catalogues  on 
application. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  D.  C. 


I7YREDERIC  E.  WARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer- 
'  chant,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  Instruction  for  shipping.  Consignments  solicited. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

AMERICAN 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

139  and  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  City. 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Ciruelarand  information  can  be  had  on  application  to 
Dr.  A.  LIAUT  \RD.  V.  M..  Dean  of  the  Faculty 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Inen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Fase,  Comfort  and  Th.riftl 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

ET  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  «fc  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


PIGS,  Chesters, Berkshlres,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO. 
West  Chester,  Pu.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


SHEEP  Shropshire!  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1,  2  and  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 


YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough-Coated  Seotcu 
Collie  Bitches.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particular*; 

and 

Information 

Free. 

AGENTS 
WANT  K  D. 


W .  M .  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMING  HOG. 
Not  MahletoCholera. 

D  GROWTH.  NPLENDID 
EXHIBITION. 

FOR  FOOD  CONSUMED 

WFIGHF.D  2808  LB8 
B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  0 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  •  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indiunapolls,  Ind.  15  Railroads. 


p(TTATOT7'  Jersey  Cattle,  Shropshire 
LT1U1LL  Sheep,  Chester  White 
Swine,  Beagle  Doga- 
bred  from  grand  stock. 
A  No.  1  In  all  respects.  I 
can  please  you. 

C.  E.  MORRISON, 
Londonderry,  Pa. 


P  A  p  m|  O  Large  settlement  of  liappy  and 
■  ■  »  iwl  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 

Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


P  T?  P  P  I  Along  Great  Northern  Ry.  Line  in 
I  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Mups, 
T  d  MPiC  I  &c ,  sent  by  F.  I.  Whitney,  G  P.  & 
LA1NUO  |  T.  A.,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 


ITiOR  SALE. -A  FINE  COUNTRY  STORE  PROP- 
;  erty.  In  the  centre  of  Village,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  hours’  ride  from  Albany,  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  doing  a  good  business.  One  large, 
two-story  an  i  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new,  80x54 
feet .  adjoining  same  a  one-story  Building  (new  last 
year),  16x44  feet ;  rented  for  the  Post-OHleo  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  tine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price,  $5,000;  one-thlril 
cash,  bulauee  on  mortgage  at  tlve  per  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  3318,  New 
York  City. 


nnillM  OR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
I  U|  II  III  Trial  FREE;  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
U I  I U  III  Oxygen  Association,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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DON’T  FORGET! 

That  we  give  away  $100.00 
to  subscribers  only,  who  shall 
send  us  the  largest  clubs  of 
25-cent  trial  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  October  1st. 

That  if  you  send  in  15  of 
them,  your  own  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  another 
year  free  of  charge,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  prizes. 

That  the  price  of  The  R.- 
N.-Y.  in  clubs  of  five  (four 
new  names  and  one  renewal) 
or  more  is  only  $1.50  per 
year. 

That  any  old  subscriber 
who  sends  us  5  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  have 
his  own  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  The  American 
Garden  extended  for  one  full 
year  free  of  charge  ;  and  also 
the  privilege  of  selecting  pre¬ 
miums  marked  with  an  *  to 
the  amount  of  $2,  if  sent  in 
before  November  1st. 

That  any  new  subscriber 
for  1891  will  receive  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  free. 

That  all  yearly  subscribers 
will  participate  in  our  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Seeds  of  new 
varieties  originated  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  worth  $2 
to  $3  to  each  subscriber  at 
ordinary  market  rates. 

DON’T  FORGET! 


( Crop  and  Market  Notes  cont'd  from  610.) 

The  number  of  mills  in  operation  is  270, 
with  1,665,191  spindles.  Thirty-nine  new 
mills,  with  241,864  spindles  have  com¬ 
menced  working  during  the  year  and  15 
new  mills  have  been  completed  and  will  De 
at  work  this  fall.  Forty-four  mills  are  idle, 
a  number  of  which  expect  to  startup  again 
at  an  early  date.  The  total  number  of 
mills  in  the  South  is  now  336,  with  40,S19 
looms  and  1,819,291  spindles. 

ABUNDANT  rains  have  recently  fallen 
quite  generally  throughout  the  West.  Iu 
Illinois  the  rains  came  too  late  to 
help  the  early  corn,  and  only  that 
growing  on  bottoms  or  very  late 
has  been  benefited.  Fruit  prospects  are 
very  bad  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
grapes,  which  promise  an  unusually  good 
yield.  In  Wisconsin  there  has  been  an 
abundance  of  rain,  but  frost  is  feared,  as 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  the  weather  has 
been  too  cool  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Apples  are  a  poor  crop;  grapes  good;  pas¬ 
tures  in  very  fair  condition.  Indiana  has 
suffered  very  severely  from  drought,  but 
rains  have  recently  improved  pastures, 
also  potatoes  iu  a  few  places.  Fruit  is 
almost  a  total  failure,  peaches  especially. 
Fruit  prospects,  while  not  good  iu  Mich¬ 
igan,  are  much  better  than  iu  Indiana,  and 
prices  are  pleasing  the  growers.  In  Ohio 
fruit  is  less  than  a  half  crop.  Missouri 
makes  a  good  report  on  fruit  compared 
with  the  other  States  named.  Apples  area 
half  crop,  berries  have  yielded  well,  and 
grapes  about  an  average.  In  Iowa  chinch 
bugs  have  done  much  damage  in  Bremer 
County.  Throughout  the  State  apples  are 
very  scarce,  and  grapes  are  only  a  fair  crop. 
In  Minnesota  frost  has  done  damage  to 
corn  and  potatoes  in  Polk,  Henuepin,  and 
Stevens  Counties.  Fruit  prospects  are  very 
poor. 

Reports  from  the  South  are  very 
ilatteriug  aud  promise  a  prosperous  year 
for  the  farmers.  Not  only  are  the  old-time 
staple  crops  very  promising,  but  grains, 
fruits,  etc.,  are  being  more  largely  grown 
than  ever  before. 

The  flax  crop  of  the  Northwest  is  short 
and  prices  of  seed  promise  to  be  good.  The 
oil  mills  of  the  West  have  depended  chiefly 
upon  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  for  their 
supply  of  seed,  which  is  of  extra  quality. 
There  is  little  demand  for  the  fiber  so  that 
a  shortage  in  the  yield  of  seed  is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  growers.  As  illustrating 
the  importance  of  the  crop  iu  this  section,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  Dakotas  last  season 
roduced  3,28S,115  bushels  of  flax,  aud 


Minnesota  2,485,880,  a  total  of  5,773,995 
bushels,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  produced  only  4,877,901.  On  the  in¬ 
creased  acreage  this  year  the  Dakotas  would 
have  turned  out  a  crop  of  4,500,000  bush¬ 
els  had  not  the  drought  blighted  it.  Local 
dealers  predict  that  the  bulk  of  the  flax 
crop  will  be  marketed  at  about  $1.25  per 
bushel,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation 
in  quality.  _ 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  6,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  8*2  70082  75;  New  Mediums 
choice.  (2  30 :  Pea,  82  8!) ;  Red  Kidney,  S3  9')@$4 ;  White 
Kidney  choice,  $2  40082  50  •  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  000 
*2  10  ;  Green  Peas.  Si  0508’  10. 

Butter— Creamery.— Elgin.  best. :  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  18  025c;  Western,  best,  23J4S24C  do 
prime.  20@22c ;  do  cool.  17019c;  do  poor,  120'fic  ; 
Western  Imitation  Creamrrv,  prime  lfiejiTc-  do  fine, 

12 4 14c;  do  iio  r,  loaile  Dairy.— State,  best, —0  ; 

do  prime,  20e:  do  good  16018c :  do  poor.  140Pe 
Western,  prime,  13014c  ;  do  fair,  ll@12c  ;  do  poor  946 
0Rmc-  do  factory,  best,  )2sS13;  do  prime  11012c;  do 
good,  7J60U)4aC. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  946c  :  fancy  colored.  946e  ; 
fair.  7®8c;  light  skims,  596@6*!£c;  skims,  2@‘21-60.; 
Ohio,  Flat,  6»7Mc. 

Egos.— Near  by,  fresh,  21@214sc  ;  Canadian,  19  0 
21c.;  Southern,  17019c:  Western,  nest.  20321c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Gravenstefn,  perbbl.  83  50 
0*4  00;  iPIppin,  *2  500  *3  50;  Blush,  $3  50@$4  ;  Alex 
ander,  *3  50®$4;  King.  $3084;  Baldwin,  $2  5U(a$3: 
Green.  82  50 a$3  25  .  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  *4@$4.‘0: 
common  t  >  good,  —  0  ;  Lemons,  per  box.  $5  50089  00; 

Peaches,  81 2508250  per  basket;  Water  melons,  8708  5 
per  100:  Musk-melons,  50c  0*2  50  per  bbl.:  Pears,  Cook¬ 
ing.  do,  $3  00va*4  00  ;  Bartlett,  do,  $50*7  ;  Clapp's 
Favorite,  ccr  keg,  $2®$3  ;  Seckel.  per  bbi.,  S6  si0; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  87  500*8  50  per  bbl.;  *2  50@*3 
per  crate;  Grapes,  up-river,  10@75c  per  basket.  Plums, 
25075c  per  basket. 

Domestic  DRIED-Apples— Evaporated,  old,  U@13c. ; 
do  choice,  new.  14015c;  prime,  12@1316e:  sliced,  new, 
71609c;  do  old,  3460391c;  Chopped,  4@4^c;  Cores  and 
skins,  19(02c.  Cherries.  new. -24028c :  do,  old.  8@loc 
Raspberries.  28032c;  Blackberries,  7Aa@9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  8010c  ;  Plums,  new,  10@12c.. 

game.— English  snipe,  per  doz..  81  75@$2 ;  Large  yel¬ 
low-leg  snipe  p“rdoz„  $2®$2  50;  Golden  plover,  prime, 
p°r  doz„  *1  75 « $2  :  Gra«s  clover.  Western,  prime.  p°r 
doz..  81081  24  ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz.  30c :  Dowblros, 
We  tern,  per  doz..  83  500*4  Cariew  and  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  8150;  Partridges,  State  per  pair.  81  250*1  50 ; 
do  Western,  p  r  pa  r,  8l«*l  25;  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  50®yoc ;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  $]0$1  25. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  80@85c;  do  good, 
65075c:  do  medium.  40c@55 ;  Clover,  mixed.  30@40c; 
shipping,  30035c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  70075c.;  short  rye, 
35040c.  oat  and  wheat,  SO08oc. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  11012c. 
Buckwheat,  10011c:  Beeswax  22023c. 

Hops.— State— Choice-’S9.  28a32c;  do,  good,  26027c, 
do  common,  23024c;  do  1888,  best.  20a22c;  dodo,  prime, 

19  0  20c,  do  do,  common,  16@lSc;  California,  New,  best, 
24@30c;  do  good  to  prime,  19023c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  string.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  10c,  and  farmers’  grades  at9@9>ac ;  Pecans, 
11012c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  140 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  11012c;  do  common  to, 
good,  10011c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  11015;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  8225082  50;  do  dark,  do,  82  00; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  16019c.;  Western,  70 
14c;  Fowls,  near  by,  13c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  10012c 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  1146012c.  do  Western,  per  lb. 
1146@12c;  roosters,  per  lb,  607c  ;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  110 
12c46 ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50070c  ;  Geese,  West 
ern,  per  pair.  81  250*1  50. 

Vegetables— Potatoes -Long  Island,  per  bbl.  *2  150 
$2  25  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  82  00@*2  25;  Sweets,  do.,  82  25 
082  50.  Onions— Western  New  York.  82  25,  Con¬ 
necticut  Red, do,  *2  75  do  White,  do,  *300083  50;  West 
ern,  82  75083  00;  Jersey,  do,  $2  500*3;  Cabbage,  L. 

I.,  per  100,  $30*4  10;  Corn,  per  100,  75c@$l  50;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate.  25@85c.:  Cucumbers,  per  1,000,  550 
65c;  Squash,  per  bbl,  75e0$l  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
810*125.  Egg  Plant,  perbbl.,  75c. 0*1 ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  SI  250$l  75. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  early  advance  was  based  on  reports 
that  t  e  Russian  harvest  was  •'O’  making  such  a 
fav  uable  showing  as  it  di  i  a  short  time  ago  and  the 
reaction  in  prices  that  subsequently  ionk  place  re- 
pre-ented  to  a  c  nslderable  Jegree  a  disbelief  in  the 
reliability  f  the  report,  inasmuch  as  the  European 
markets  failed  to  respon  1  to  it.  Iu  eel,  the  cable 
acc  unts,  both  public  and  private,  were  easier,  and 
where  any  changes  In  quotitl  ns  were  anouucjd, 
they  wer->  to  a  lower  level  The  spot  market  was 
»eak  In  sympathy  with  options.  Sales— Ungraded 
Red,  $l  01-7  i  04  ;  No.  2  Red,  quoted  at  »1  030*1  0 < 
instore,  *1 0344081  0%  afloat,  $1  03%9*i  01?i  f.  o.  m; 
no.  3  Red  99c;  No.  lNortneru  Spriur,  81  )7>6  No  1 
Hard  Spring.  *121;  No.- 2  September,  $1  OteSl  c55j ; 
do  October,  $1  0146*081  06V6 ;  do  November,  81  05460 
8 1  0796 ;  do  December,  81  06>4  vSl  0S$*  ;  do  January, 
$10-54:  do  February  *1  0-96 ;  do  May,  $1  io$f  Si  1215 
16  RYE.— Dull  and  nominal.  Western,  iu  boatloads, 
quoted  66065c.:  State,  67069c.  BARLEY  MALT. — 
Oul  t  at  recent  quotations.  Canada  quoted  St®9  c 
•  ountry  and  city  made  COHN. -Speculative  values 
were  lower,  in  sympathy  with  wheat  and  also  iu 
keeping  wi  h  favorable  crop  reports  aud  1<  wer  able 
advices.  The  cash  market  als  •  closed  a  shade  lower. 
Sales -No.  2  mixed,  5  i  1405344c.  elevator,  5396 'a  5 1  He. 
alloat;  steam  >r  mixed 53 H *53 He.;  Ungraded  mixed, 

51  34 '4C;  No.  September.  404404096c ;  do  October, 

4ii  4  46C  do  Wnlte.  October,  41  He.  OATS.— The  sp  >t 
market  was  steady  and  mod  rately  active.  Sales— 
No  l  While  at  45c  .  No.  2  white,  42e.elevator,  34c.  de¬ 
livers  i ;  No.  8  white,  4O04U4«e  ;  No.  2  mixed,  4d*c.  ele 
vator:  4l*c.  delivered;  Ungraded  mixed,  8846042c : 
do  while,  4’**  Sue.:  No.  2  September,  5  4405396c;  do 
October,  .>294053 V  do  November,  534605346c ;  do  De¬ 
cember,  53H054C  ;  do  May,  5496055c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  dress >1  be  f  market  is  lower  ana  a 
slow  trade  is  reporte  .  Chicago  dressed  Texas  sides 
were  selling  at  44i*546c.  per  pound,  native  carca  ses 
at  hu,7^c.  City  dressed  native  sides  ranged  iu  price 
from  6  io7*e,  but  only  a  little  choice  beef  found 
buyers  at  the  outside  figure  :  city  dressed  Texas  beef 
su'd  at  494059*0  (tops  6c).  Private  cable  advices  report 
British  mu -kets  unchanged  at  scant  ?Hc  far  refrig  r- 
ated  i  eef.  an  >  SMlO^e  for  America  a  steers,  estimated 
dressed  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Dealers  report  a  dull  traie  this 
week,  with  most  of  the  arrivals  common,  aud  good 
cows  are  not  e  xi  eed  tug  $  le  per  head. 

CALVES.— Grassers  sold  at  2529*e,  mixed  with  fed 
calves  at  22603c,  Westerns  at  346  "  49s<\  fed  calves  at 
H4£  4c  aud  mixed  with  veals  at  4  4$jc  common  to 
choice  veals  at  5. '7c.  Dre-scd  calves  dull  and  lower 
at  10.5c  for  dressed  grassers,  5  •  6c  or  the  few  dressed 
butter  nilks  offering,  6  0»c  for  dr.  ssed  Westerns.  Sa> 
lie  or  city  dressed  veals  and  7* me  (few  10460  for 
country  dressed. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Slow  aud  unchanged  for 
sheep,  aud  lambs  oarely  held  the  r  own.  Reported 
sales  were  at  $4  25  <,85  10  f  r  common  to  good  sh  ep, 
and  *5  75  *$6  6  2  54  for  fair  to  prime  lambs.  Culls  sell¬ 
ing  at  lx>c.  There  « as  a  light  trade  at  the  uptown 
yards  Dresser,  mutton  In  mo  lerat*  request  at  .440 
aHe  (p-inte  Wethers  bringing  0c);  aud  dressed  lambs, 
slow  at  9  udlc. 

HOGS.— Good  hogs  are  scarce  and  firm,  but  the 
heavy  arrivals  of  inferior  Western  keep  prices  of 
State  hogs  below  their  normal  values.  Cubs  sold  at 
*3  10,  light  Western  hogs  and  pigs  at  *3  60a*3  9  >,  fair 
Ohio  hogs  at  S  i  35®s4  40.  States  at  $40*1  65,  and  a 
buueh  of  very  prime  pigs  at  84  ;5. 


RUBBER 

32.00  per  100  iq.  feet. 

Anybody  can  lay  It. 
Guaranteed  water-tight. 
Write  for  Book  Circular. 

Send  Stamp  for  sample  and 
STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF. 

IND.  PAINT  &  ROOF  CO., 

42  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ROOFING 

A  MOWING  MACHINE  GIVEN  AWAY 

TO  ADVERTISE  THE 

JAMES  MEANS’  FARMER  SHOE. 


In  order  to  attract  attention  to  our  James  Means’  Farmer  Shoe,  we  make  the  following  offer.  Please 
n  >tice  that  we  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  anything,  and  that  you  have  now  an  opportunity  to  get  the  best  mowing 
machine  that  money  can  buy  entirely  free  of  cost.  Your  children  can  win  the  prize  for  you,  if  they  are 
industrious. 


OUR  OFFER: 


Whoever  before  Christmas  Day,  1990,  sends  to  us  the  longest  list  of  Eng¬ 
lish  words  made  from  the  letters  contained  in  the  following  phrase, 
“James  Means'  Celebrated  Farmer  Shoe.”  shall  receive  from  us,  entirely  free  of  cost,  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  best  make,  with  all  freight  charges  prepaid  by  us  to  any  railroad  station  in  any  State  or  Territory 
in  the  United  States.  The  machine  will  be  the  best  made  by  any  manufacturer  the  winner  may  choose,  pro¬ 
vided  the  retail  price  of  the  machine  does  not  exceed  $75.00.  All  the  words  must  be  contained  In  Webster’s 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  Proper  names  not  to  be  included. 

Notice.— No  application  for  the  prize  will  be  considered  good  unless  made  out  on  blanks  which  we  will  im¬ 
mediately  mail  to  any  address  if  you  drop  us  a  postal  card.  Please  mention  this  paper.  Cut  this  out. 


Boots  and  Shoes  from  JAMES  MEANS  &  CO.’S  celebrated  factory  have  had 
for  many  years  the  h'ghest  reputation  for  general  excellence. 


Ask  your  shoe  retailer  or  country  storekeeper  for 

JAMES  MEANS’ 
FARMER  SHOE. 

Made  of  best  English  Grain  Leather,  Creedmore  pattern. 
Extra  Heavy  soles,  standard  fastened  and  soles  stitched 
aloft.  Positively  none  genuine  unless  stamped  plainly  on 
1  he  soles  as  follows  :  “  James  Means’ Farmer  Shoe.”  Beware 
of  Inferior  imitations.  These  goods  are  retailed  all  over  the 
United  States  at  82.50  and  upwards,  according  to  locality. 

No  matter  in  what  State  or  Territory  you  live  these  goods 
are  easily  within  vour  reach  if  you  will  go  to  work  in  the 
right  wav  to  get  them.  What  is  the  right  way  ?  Simply  this: 
go  to  your  local  shoe-retailer  or  country  storekeeper,  and 
tell  him  that  you  wans  a  pair  of  shoes  bearing  this  stamp 
on  the  soles,  “  James  Means’  Farmer  Shoe.”  If  he  is  an  enter¬ 
prising  dealer  he  has  them  in  stock  :  if  not,  he  may  say  to 
vou.  ’•  I  haven’t  got  any  of  those,  but  here  is  something  better 
for  the  same  price.  ’  Then  he  will  show  you  some  Inferior 
upon  which  three  or  four  profits  have  been  paid, 
rou  with  the  “James  Means'  Farmer  Shoe.”  or  else  you 

_ 0_  _  „ _ _  _  _  -an  buy  the  goods  at  wholesale  of  James  Means  &  Co., 

Boston.  M’ass. ,  and  that  he  can  make  a  fair  business  profit  on  them  after  ail  the  freight  bills  have  been  paid,  even 
if  he  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Some  of  our  largest  customers  are  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Tell  your 
retailer  that  you  are  tired  of  buying  shoes  made  of  inferior  leather.  Tell  him  also  that  an  investment  of  less 
than  eleven  dollars  will  enable  him  to  carry  an  assortment  of  sizes  of  these  goods  in  his  stock.  Then  if  the  man 
has  any  enterprise  he  will  write  10  us,  and  in  a  week  or  two  he  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  shoes.  If 
not,  please  write  to  us,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  the  shoes  you  need.  We  originate,  while 
others  copy.  We  lead,  while  others  follow. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
will  give  your  order  to  another  dealer.  Tell  him 


JAMES  MEANS  &  CO.,  41  Lincoln  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manufacturer,  York,  Pa. 

bend  fob  ^  mQUHAR'S  IMPROVED  SEELEY  PATES? 

IHn»trated 
Catalogue. 


-  2 


SAW  MILLS  AND  ENGINES  A  SPECIALTY. 


4  SAMPLE  H  AR- 
A.  H  OW  FREE  to 
One  Person  at  each 
P.  O.  We  give  them 
awav  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  as  a 
premium  to  introduce 
our  goods.  Send  IO 
cts.  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion. 


UNION  MACHINE  CO.  (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa 

Farqahar’g  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Kills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  St» 
tionurj,  Traction  Bail  Automatic  Si 
gineauipeoiullj.  Warranted eqn.loi 
•aperiorW 
aaj  made 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  A  SOM,  lor*.  P* 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  STS 

MOBILE  A-  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
golWTeau'iTrgoo^vGuWnrTim^TTnuiTe.  good  markets 
tor  your  products,  aud  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  KtjtXDJTlUFLAMt^EKKKBh' 
TICKETS  VIA  THE.  MOBILE  A  OHIO  K.TiT- 

K»>AD.  front  ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.,  to  almost  any 

poTn^u  our  terntory^J^rery  Tow  nitTs.  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
TJTn7TT?Tver^?o^TurSe^nformanon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  N.  EHEKLE.  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 
>IO.,  or  G.  \V.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R..  MOBILE.  ALA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO.. 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $30.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  for  the 


American  Corn  Husker! 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
monev,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
'over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  8.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  BROS.  Bloomington,  UL  i 


WHY  ARE  THESE  FARMERS  SO  HAPPY  ? 

B'  l-amc,  like  40,000  other  farmers,  they  read  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER  every  week, 
and  are  therefore  well  posted  on  the  breeding,  feeding  and 
marketing gf  all  kinds  of  lire  stock,  the  management  of 
the  dairy  and  the  farm,  tmd  the  doings  of  fanners' 
orga n  i'zation*.  We  do  not  care  to  speak  at  length,  on 
the  size  and  merit  of  our  paper.  What  we  do  ask  is 
that  you  send  for  a  sample  eopu  and  judge,  for 
yourself.  Better  still,  send  25c  and  gel  one  every 
a-eek  until  January  1st,  1891.  ( Not  longer  unless  you  re¬ 

new). 

These  jolly  farmers  introduced  THE  STOCK- 

MAN  into  their  respective  nt  ighborhixxls  last  year,  doing  a 
ptsxl  turn  for  their  neighbors  and  getting  well  paid  for 
their  labor.  .4  paper  with  34  pa  yes  eaeh  week,  full 
nf  the  very  best  live  stuck,  agricultural  and  home  litera¬ 
ture  is  easy  to  introdnee  in  any  section,  especially 
whin  the  price  is  red  need  from  $1.50  single  subscription 
to  $1.00  per  year  in  clubs. 

Our  agents  outside  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  last  year 
received  W  per  cent,  of  all  the  subscription  money  they 
sent  us,  and  of  course  they  were  well  pleasetl.  One 
agent  in  New  York  anil  several  in  the  ll’esf  actually  re¬ 
ceived  more  money  than  they  sent  us. 

Oureash  prizes  last  year  were  the  largest  ever 
paid  by  any  agricultural  paper.  li  e  give  the  satne  sums 
this  year  and  add  for  those  ivho  start  now. 

By  attending  fairs  and  working  among  your  neighbors 
you'ean  make  from  {*•»  to  $4X0.— Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  to-day. 

AXTELL,  RUSH  4  CO..  PUBLISHERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


a  GsmmmoME  Hcnm 

FOR  SALE. 

COMPLETE  In  every  detail ;  adjacent  to  the  village 
of  Moravia,  18  miles  south  of  Auburn.  N.  Y.;  100 
acres  of  the  beautiful  Moravia  '  alley  and  about  1UU 
more  of  side  hill  and  limber.  Stables  aud  barns  cost 
$13,000,  aud  everything  is  in  keeping  ;  house  lately  re¬ 
built  and  well  arranged ;  park  about  premises  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  fountain.  &c.  About  50  thorough 
bred  registered  Jerseys  will  be  sold  with  farm  if 
desired.  Same  manager  employed  by  the  late  Geo.  J. 
Letehworth  continues  in  charge ;  possession  given 
any  day.  Inspection  of  premises  urged.  For  further 
particulars  address  or  call  upon. 

A.  W.  LAWTON,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


TYJI  >T  TC!TT  TT'L!  for  cleaning  MILK  BOT- 
1Y  L  k'  LLJjlO  TLES.  Send  for  prices. 

J.  H.  VAN  GELDEK,  Manufacturer,  Gienwood.  N.  J. 


>EAFi 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  W 

,  Pecks  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  __  ___  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
rhl™  "  ere  .11  Sts.  fail.  Soldb,  Y  HISCOI, 

.  851 4  Br’dwar,  Sew  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKKK. 


.  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.’’ 


rnD  CDCC  CATALOGUE 

runi  rlttc  ^0^ 

10NES  of  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.Y, 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues .” 

looITout 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

SEPTEMBER, 


Monday  kook  ou^  T°r  American  Home- 
*  stead,  printed  by  the  American 
■*■0*  Publishing  Company,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  This  fraud  pops  up  every  year 
under  one  name  or  another.  This  year 
they  offer  to  give  a  “$45  sewing-machine 
for  SI,  ora"  S25  silk  dress  for  90  cents.”  It 
is  strange  that  these  absurd  frauds  are 
ever  able  to  attract  customers,  but  they  do 
get  lots  of  people  to  send  their  hard-earned 
money  for  these  “premiums.”  Many  of 
these  folks  are  men  who  claim  that  “  farmin’ 
don’t  pay  !”  A  good  deal  of  their  ill-success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  continually 
trying  to  get  “  something  for  nothing.”  All 
the  rogues  know  of  this  trait  and  they 
make  the  most  of  it.  True  honesty  is  built 
on  business.  Beware  of  the  man  who  brags 
about  the  great  bargain  he  is  offering  you. 


Tuesday 
1 6. 


Look  out  for  horse  frauds.  Here 
is  an  adertisement  that  appeared 
in  a  city  paper  last  week : 


AT  QUARTER  VALUE-MUST  B*:  SOLD-PONY 
Phaeton,  S50;  two  Messenger  Duroe  Colts,  Hol¬ 
stein  Cow  and  Bull,  three  years  old  ;  Wilkes  Stallion  ; 
sell  cheap  or  eive  on  shares.  Apply  at  Bluestone 
Yards,  No.  543  West  39th  st.,  near  11th  av. 


A  clergyman  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  wanted  a 
good  cow  so  he  went  to  look  at  the  one  ad¬ 
vertised.  The  locality  proved  to  be  very 
bad.  While  the  clergyman  was  trying  to 
find  out  about  the  cow,  a  red-whiskered 
man  appeared  and  got  into  a  loud  dis¬ 
cussion  about  a  stallion  that  he  said  he  had 
agreed  to  buy.  The  clergyman  wTas  at  last 
invited  to  come  into  a  dark  shed  and  see 
this  stallion.  Instead  of  doing  so  our 
reverend  friend  pulled  out  a  revolver, 
cocked  it,  and  ordered  the  men  to  open  the 
gate  and  let  him  out  at  once.  This  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  sermons  he 
ever  preached,  for  the  rascals  fell  back  and 
let  him  go.  The  plan  was  that  the  red- 
whiskered  man  should  privately  propose  to 
the  minister  that  the  latter  should  buy  the 
horse.  Its  value  would  be  placed  at  $300 
but  the  minister  might  get  it  for  $200  in 
cash.  Then  the  coachman  would  promise 
to  buy  it  from  him  for  $300  as  soon  as  they 
should  leave  the  yard.  After  paying  for 
the  horse,  the  minister  would  have  found 
that  the  coachman  had  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  that  the  animal  was  worthless. 


Wednesday  kook  out  for  real  estate 

J  frauds  who  try  to  sell  farms 
on  commission.  They  will  do 
almost  anything  to  make  a  sale.  Here  is 
an  instance  of  their  work.  Baer  Kasson  is 
a  Russian  Jew  who  recently  came  to  this 
country.  After  landing  he  put  his  money, 
$1,250,  in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  It 
came  to  the  ears  of  certain  alleged  dealers 
in  real  estate  that  the  farmer  had  money  in 
the  bank  and  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
farm.  He  could  speak  no  English,  but  the 
sharpers  tackled  him  in  his  own  language, 
which  at  the  outset  was  calculated  to  make 
him  lend  them  his  confidence.  They 
offered  him  a  farm  on  Long  Island  “  dirt 
cheap,”  and  they  persuaded  him  to  go  with 
them  to  see  the  property.  Poor  Kasson 
didn’t  know  anything  about  farming  in 
this  country,  but  he  drank  in  as  Gospel 
truth  the  sharpers’  assertions  that  it  would 
make  him  a  rich  man,  and  that  he  could 
get  his  money  out  of  it  any  time  he  wanted 
to  sell.  Luckily  some  one  warned  Kasson 
in  time,  and  the  sharpers  were  foiled. 


ThnFSdfrV  kook  out  for  your  horse  when 
q  •  you  have  any  important  journey 
to  make.  A  young  widow  in 
Michigan  had  two  suitors,  named  Clam 
and  Butler.  Not  knowing  which  to  choose, 
she  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  one 
reaching  her  house  first  with  a  marriage 
license  should  secure  her  Land.  They  both 
secured  the  necessary  document  and  each 
hired  a  horse  to  beat  the  other  to  the 
widow’s  house.  Butler  had  hard  luck,  as 
he  got  a  horse  that  had  the  heaves,  and 
while  his  horse  was  standing  still  in  the 
road  and  coughing  as  if  his  head  would 
drop  off,  Clam  dashed  by  and  arrived  at  the 
widow’s  house  10  minutes  ahead  of  Butler, 
and  by  the  time  the  tardy  young  man 
arrived  at  the  Justice’s  house  to  urge  his 
case  the  widow  had  become  Mrs.  Clam.  A 
horse  with  the  heaves  is  a  poor  supporter 
in  a  race  for  a  bride.  By  the  way,  you 


had  better  not  marry  any  one  who  has  such 
a  hard  time  in  trying  to  decide  between 
two  persons. 


Fj-iday  Last  spring  The  R.  N.-Y.  inad- 
^  vertently  inserted  an  advertise- 
19.  ment  of  A.  C.  Nellis  &  Co.,  seeds¬ 
men,  62  Cortlandt  street,  New  York,  sup¬ 
posing  the  firm  to  be  the  old  and  reliable 
one  of  The  A.  C.  Nellis  Co.,  formerly  of 
64  Cortlandt  street,  now  of  Canajoharie. 
This  firm  was  formerly  at  Canajoharie,  but 
after  a  disastrous  fire  there  in  1886,  removed 
its  headquarters  to  this  city.  A.  C.  Nellis 
was  president,  and,  by  some  sort  of  hocus- 
pocus  so  manipulated  matters  as  to  get 
almost  entire  control  of  the  business  and 
the  funds.  This  was  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  stockholders,  but  upon 
their  gaining  information  of  the  facts,  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  at  once  begun  which  secured 
to  them  the  return  of  all  tangible  property, 
and  which  have  at  last  landed  Mr.  Nellis 
in  Ludlow  street  jail  for  the  money  mis¬ 
appropriated.  The  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  returned  to  Canajoharie  in  the 
autumn  of  1889,  but  notwithstanding  this 
Mr.  Nellis  had  continued  to  do  business 
from  a  small  office  at  62  Cortlandt  street, 
using  letterheads  dated  at  64  Cortlandt 
street,  the  old  location  of  the  company, 
and  claiming  all  mail  which  came  for  it. 
We  have  had  several  complaints  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  but  our  representative 
has  been  unable  to  find  him  to  secure  an 
explanation,  neither  have  we  been  able  to 
colltct  our  bill  for  advertising.  We  regret 
more  deeply  the  insertion  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  may  have  caused  our  friends 
losses  than  we  do  the  loss  of  the  amount 
of  our  advertising  bill.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  dishonest  methods  of  the  former 
head  of  this  firm  may  result  in  bis  severe 
punishment.  The  company,  with  which 
he  has  now  no  connection,  is  doing  a  legit¬ 
imate,  and,  for  all  that  we  know,  a  reli¬ 
able  business  at  Canajoharie. 


Saturday  kook  out  f°r  a  middle- aged  man 
J  who  tells  a  sad  story  of  how  he 
was  robbed  of  all  his  valuables 
and  ends  up  by  asking  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance.  He  also  tries  to  sell  a  heavy  gold 
ring  for  “half  its  value.”  Mr.  Jordan,  of 
Morris,  Conn.,  was  recently  nicely  cheated 
A  young  scamp  appeared  at  the  farm,  and 
convinced  Mr,  J.  that  he  was  his  nephew 
from  Kansas.  It  became  known  presently 
that  his  nephew  had  some  gold  bricks 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  that  he  needed  money.  He 
could  afford  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest 


for  the  use  of  the  money  for  a  few  days, 
and  would  pledge  the  bricks  as  security.  In 
order  to  convince  Mr.  J.  that  the  goods 
were  genuine,  he  proposed  to  take  them  to 
Waterbury  to  have  them  tested.  Mr.  J. 
went  along,  and  on  the  way  they  fell  in 
with  a  friend  of  the  nephew.  The  friend 
advised  them  to  be  very  careful  and  recom¬ 
mended  a  certain  jeweler  in  Waterbury. 
Arrived  there,  the  nephew  volunteered  to 
negotiate  with  the  jeweler.  He  came  out 
of  the  jeweler’s  shop  presently  with  a  card 
containing  what  purported  to  be  a  message 
from  the  jeweler,  in  which  he  referred 
them  to  a  United  States  assayer,  who,  the 
message  said,  was  staying  at  the  Scoville 
House.  Here  the  nephew  found  the  pre¬ 
tended  assayer.  He  at  first  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  private  work  of  that 
kind,  saying  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
his  duty  as  a  public  officer;  but,  finally,  he 
was  persuaded  to  test  the  bricks,  and  cer¬ 
tified  that  they  were  all  right.  By  borrow¬ 
ing  $2,000  from  a  neighbor  and  realizing  on 
securities,  Mr.  Jordan  finally  got  together 
$5,000,  which  he  paid  over  to  the  nephew, 
and  took  the  bricks.  The  few  days  allowed 
for  redeeming  the  bricks  passed,  but  no  one 
appeared  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Jordan 
has  finally  discovered  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  very  old  game,  that  the  bricks  are 
worthless,  and  that  the  supposed  nephew 
wasn’t  his  nephew  at  all. 


Poultry  Yard. 

ROUP  IN  POULTRY. 

H.  L.  C.,  Wincheiidon,  Mass.— What 
makes  my  hens  die,  and  how  can  I  prevent 
the  misfortune  f  Since  the  first  of  last 
January,  out  of  90  I  have  lost  about  20,  and 
my  chickens  are  dying  in  the  same  way. 
Two  or  more  do  not  die  at  or  about  tne 
same  time,  but  every  now  and  then  they 
drop  off,  one  at  a  time,  one,  two  or  three  or 
more  weeks  apart.  They  mope  about  in  a 
stupid  way  for  several  days,  or  a  week  or 
more,  and  then  die.  Their  droppings  are 
partly  green  and  partly  white,  and  when 


the  birds  die  they  are  very  light,  dying  ap¬ 
parently  of  exhaustion.  Their  feed  is  one 
part  of  corn-meal  and  two  of  shorts,  with 
some  scraps  in  the  morning,  and  wheat, 
oats  and  cracked  corn  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  hens  run  everywhere,  but  the  chickens 
are  yarded. 

ANS. — The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to 
roup,  which  carries  off  the  hens  gradually. 
It  is  a  disease  that  appears  in  many  forms, 
covering  consumption,  bronchitis,  catarrh, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  and  is  usually  the  result  of 
colds  or  exposure ;  and  is  due  very  often  to 
draughts  of  air  through  the  poultry-house. 
The  best  remedy  yet  discovered  is  the 
homeopathic  spongia, — 10  drops  of  the 
mother  tincture  added  to  a  quart  of  water, 
no  other  drink  being  allowed  for  both  sick 
and  healthy  fowls.  It  would  not  be  out  of 
place  also  to  look  closely  on  the  skin  of  the 
head  and  neck  for  the  large  gray  lice,  which 
cause  the  symptoms  described,  especially  at 
this  season.  Chicks  should  be  examined 
V8ry  carefully.  A  few  drops  of  melted  lard, 
or  sweet  oil,  applied  on  the  heads  and 
faces  will  destroy  the  vermin. 


DUCKS  VS.  HENS. 

In  salt  meadows  and  creeks,  and  by  the 
seashore,  bays  and  inlets,  lakes  and  ponds, 
wherever  they  can  pick  up  part  of  their 
food— and  in  some  places  they  will  find 
most  of  it — ducks  are  more  profitable  than 
hens  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In 
the  absence  of  these  natural  facilities, ducks 
are  not  profitable  to  the  average  poultry 
breeder,  although  there  are  well-known 
cases  where  they  have  been  profitably 
raised  on  a  large  scale  without  such  water 
facilities,  but  to  do  so  requires  much  ex¬ 
perience,  energy  and  good  markets.  When 
engagements  are  made  to  supply  good  cus¬ 
tomers  with  first-rate  early  ducklings, 
almost  double  as  much  is  realized  as  when 
they  are  sent  to  casual  dealers  in  our  large 
cities.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  profit  of  ducks  and  hens  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  The  ducks  eat  enormously 
and  lay  but  few  eggs  at  that  season,  while 
the  hens  lay  enough  to  pay  for  their  food 
in  the  least  profitable  times  and  commence 
to  lay  heavily  long  before  the  ducks  start. 
The  latter  do  lay  some  eggs  in  autumn 
when  well  fed  ;  but  not  enough  for  profit. 
There  is  a  notable  diversity  in  the  habits 
of  ducks;  some  become  quite  attached  to 
home  and  are  easily  managed,  while  others 
ramble  away  and  are  very  troublesome ; 
nor  is  this  especially  the  case  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  breed.  When  a  breeder  finds  his 
stock  is  reliable  he  should  not  change; 
but  he  should  raise  his  own  breeding  birds. 

HENRY  HALES. 


HINTS. 

Go  to  the  fairs  and  do  not  forget  to  take  a 
stroll  through  the  poultry  department.  It 
is  a  good  place  to  study  and  compare  the 
different  breeds.  You  can  talk  with  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  mating  and 
breeding  fine  poultry  for  years — vet¬ 
erans  In  the  business— and  gain  much  val¬ 
uable  information  in  regard  to  any  varieties 
you  may  prefer.  Do  not  undertake  to  raise 
any  poultry  unless  you  take  an  interest  in 
the  business.  Settle  upon  one  variety  and 
make  arrangements  with  some  reliable 
dealer  for  a  few  good  specimens  of  thorough¬ 
bred  fowls.  There  is  more  money  in 
blooded  poultry  than  in  common  mongrel 
stock.  Let  some  one  else  keep  the  latter. 
If  you  follow  this  advice  your  interest  in 
poultry  will  increase  and  you  will  have 
something  to  show  your  visitors  in  which 
you  will  take  as  much  pride  as  in  your 
other  blooded  stock.  I  always  prefer  to  buy 
the  birds  rather  than  the  eggs  for  a  start. 
With  the  former  the  eggs  are  not  subjected 
to  careless  handling  by  expressmen  or  to 
extremes  of  temperature.  One  need  only  to 
watch  the  poultry  building  at  any  of  our 
agricultural  fairs  to  see  the  great  interest 
there  is  in  poultry.  No  agricultural  society 
which  cares  for  its  own  prosperity  will  fail 
to  make  ample  provision  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  premium  list.  If  the  prizes  are 
not  offered  the  birds  will  not  be  there,  and 
the  visitors  will  be  disappointed  and  attend 
some  fair  where  the  display  is  better.  p. 


RURAL  SPECIAL  CROP  REPORTS. 

Tennessee. 

Northville,  Cumberland  County,  Au¬ 
gust  10. — We  are  having  a  hot,  dry  summer. 
Crops  are  very  poor.  If  we  get  half  crops 
we  shall  be  lucky.  Corn,  one-half  a  crop; 
wheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  Potatoes, 
half  a  crop,  but  the  quality  is  very  good. 
Flour,  $9  per  barrel ;  butter,  10  cents  per 
pound.  We  own  our  home,  however,  and 


are  very  thankful  for  what  we  have.  We 
love  the  farm  and  wish  others  had  a  nice 
little  home  in  the  country.  H.  H.  G. 

Canada. 

Middlesex  County,  Ontario,  August  20. 
— Harvest  is  ended,  and  in  this  county  we 
farmers  need  not  grumble,  for  our  crops 
stand  somewhat  above  the  average.  But 
in  some  parts  of  this  province  I  have  heard 
that  they  are  barely  an  average.  We  have 
had  an  abundant  supply  of  rain,  but  we 
also  have  had  one  or  two  very  dry  spells, 
and  this  has  been  the  hottest  season  I  ever 
remember,  the  thermometer  often  register¬ 
ing  as  high  as  99  degrees  in  the  shade.  We 
had  a  light  frost  on  Monday  the  18th.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  a  little  more  abundant  than 
last  year,  and  other  vegetables  are  good. 
Hay  is  abundant.  Fall  wheat  is  good  and 
spring  wheat  has  done  better  than  usual. 
Oats  were  blighted  or  injured  by  a  green 
aphis  in  some  fields,  while  in  others  adjoin¬ 
ing  they  were  splendid.  Peas  in  some  places 
were  drowned  out  with  continued  wet 
weather  in  the  first  part  of  summer,  and 
barley  shared  the  same  fate.  We  tried  a 
new  barley  this  year  and  it  did  very  well. 
It  is  a  two-rovved  named  Carter’s  Prize 
Prolific,  and  was  sent  out  by  Carter,  of 
London,  England.  Apples  are  scarce  and 
fruit  generally  was  not  over  plentiful. 
This  is  an  off  year  with  bees  and  honey, 
though  bees  may  winter  well  as  the  honoy 
that  is  gathered  is  very  good.  j.  m.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

Baden,  Beaver  County,  August  22.— 
Apples,  peaches,  pears  and  quinces  are 
almost  a  total  failure.  Cherries  and  berries 
(except  elderberries)  were  very  light  crops. 
(I  think  I  know  one  person  who  will  try 
Mr.  Terry’s  plan  with  berries  sometime.) 
A  large  crop  of  hay  was  harvested  in  fine 
condition.  Grapes  look  well.  Corn  is 


lUisfcUnncmisi  §Uvnti£ing. 

Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  toour  adver¬ 
tisers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  pein  a- 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street,  Hoston,  Mass. 
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rather  mixed.  The  early  kind  is  very 
poor;  but  the  refreshing  rains  of  the  past 
few  days  will  be  a  great  help  to  some  late 
corn.  Wheat  looked  well ;  but  yields 
poorly.  There  are  many  small  and  shriv¬ 
eled  grains.  Oats  about  half  a  crop  They 
were  injured  by  an  insect  in  the  spring. 
Very  early  potatoes  were  a  fair  crop,  but 
later  kinds  are  poor  to  very  poor  and  I 
think  the  latest  will  not  be  much  better. 
My  buckwheat  looks  well.  J.  w.  D. 

West  Virginia. 

Proctor,  Wetzel  County,  August  29. — 
We  have  had  very  hot  and  dry  weather 
since  July  4.  Wheat  is  about  all  thrashed, 
and  will  not  average  more  than  five  or 
six  bushels  to  the  acre.  Corn  will  be  about 
half  a  crop.  Oats  almost  a  failure.  While 
some  report  excellent  potatoes,  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  light  crops.  My  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  are  splendid.  Apples  are  very 
scarce— not  half  enough  for  home  use.  No 
plums  or  peaches.  We  had  some  cherries. 
The  Early  Richmonds  were  quite  full. 
Grapes  have  rotted  very  badly.  Hay  is  the 
only  full  crop  we  will  have  this  year  and  it 
was  saved  in  first-class  condition.  We 
have  more  rain  now  than  we  need  and  it  is 

still  pouring.  G.  R.  P. 

Illinois. 

Chicago,  Cook  County,  August  29.— 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  failure  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  country  surrounding  Chicago, 
and  any  farmer  with  a  good  crop  of  tubers 
should  realize  handsomely  from  them. 
Most  of  the  small  farmers  in  this  district 
say  that  if  they  get  enough  for  home  use 
they  will  be  doing  well.  What  there  are, 
are  of  good  quality,  but  very  small,  there 
being  very  few  marketable  potatoes.  From 
my  plot  I  do  not  expect  to  get  as  many 
good  potatoes  as  I  put  into  the  ground. 
My  soil  is  heavy  loam,  with  a  stiff  clay 
subsoil.  The  potatoes  were  planted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  trench  system,  produced  lux¬ 
uriant  tops,  and  at  each  hilling  up  received 
a  top-dressing  of  hard-coal  ashes,  which 
had  gone  through  an  earth  closet,  mixed 
with  kainit  and  superphosphate  from  the 
Union  Stock-Yards  here.  The  season  was 
very  wet  at  planting  time,  and  the  sum¬ 
mer  very  dry.  The  patch  was  well  taken 
care  of  by  hand,  and  the  result  is  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  coal  ashes  were  used  for 
their  mechanical  effect  in  loosening  the 
soil;  the  kainit  to  supply  potash,  and 
the  superphosphates  to  add  any  other  food 
which  might  have  been  essential  in  the 
shape  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia. 
What  was  the  trouble  ?  My  only  consola¬ 
tion  is  that  others  are  in  the  same  fix, 
which  leads  me  to  thiuk  the  season  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble.  Pickling 
cucumbers  have  not  come  up  to  the  average 
in  yield,  and  prices  are  higher  than  usual. 

W.  D.  K. 


THE  HORNELLSVILLE  EXPOSITION. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Hints  to  Fair  Managers.— This  has 
been  a  splendid  fair.  In  seeking  for  the 
cause,  we  find,  first,  a  high  moral  stand¬ 
ard.  Any  man  can  bring  his  family  to 
this  exhibition  without  exposing  them  to 
the  temptations  usually  found  at  such 
places.  The  managers  were  offered  $3,000 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  liquor  on  the 
grounds,  but  not  a  drop  even  of  beer  could 
be  found.  There  was  no  gambling  in  any 
shape.  I  did  not  hear  a  bet  made.  After 
attending  other  fairs,  where  one  had  to 
guard  against  “drunks,”  toughs,  swindlers, 
etc.,  and  was  annoyed  by  clamorous  fakirs, 
this  fair  seemed  little  less  than  an  elysium. 
The  next  factor  of  success  was  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  grounds.  Workmen  with 
teams  kept  the  walks  in  front  of  exhibits 
of  stock  clean,  and  ladies  and  children 
could  view  the  animals  without  soiling 
their  feet  and  clothing.  The  privies  were 
large,  clean,  painted  and  floored  buildings, 
a  decided  contrast  to  the  abominations 
found  at  nearly  all  other  fairs.  The  exhib¬ 
itors  make  the  fair,  and  their  wants  were 
studied.  Everything  to  save  them  expense 
and  add  to  their  convenience  was  provided. 
The  large  number  of  first-class  exhibits 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  managers  in  this 
respect.  The  desire  to  have  every  exhibit 
put  in  such  shape  as  to  instruct  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  grouping  and  management. 
An  experienced  attendant  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  exhibitors,  suggest  changes, 
and  put  up  signs  and  labels.  Labels  and 
short  descriptions  are  instructive,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  visitors’  pleasure  while  view¬ 
ing  an  exhibit.  One  soon  tires  of  what  he 
does  not  understand.  The  managers  could 
well  afford  to  employ  a  sign  painter  free 
of  charge.  The  hall  had  at  all  times  as 
many  visitors  as  the  grand  stand  at  the 
races,  which  is  a  very  unusual  thing.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  instinctively 


admire  a  fine  horse,  and  a  trial  of  speed, 
robbed  of  its  attendant  vices,  does  not 
seem  very  wicked.  The  exhibition  of  the 
“trained  pony”  in  the  show  ring  did  not 
cost  a  dime,  but  hundreds  of  farmers’  boys 
were  shown  how  to  halter  break  and  train 
colts,  free  of  charge.  The  average  farmer 
boy  is  quick  to  pick  up  ideas,  and  will  take 
new  interest  in,  and  better  care  of,  the 
colt  at  home.  The  school  exhibits,  con¬ 
sisting  of  specimens  of  drawing,  painting 
and  hand  work  of  all  kinds,  were  a  con¬ 
stant  center  of  attractions  to  the  youth  and 
children,  as  each  scheol  was  allowed  space 
for  its  own  display.  The  rivalry  between 
them  brought  out  their  best  efforts. 

Hints  to  Farmers.— The  farmers  of 
other  places  would  do  well  to  imitate  those 
of  this  section.  The  Farmers’  Club  has  1,600 
members,  owns  the  grounds  and  ran  the 
fair.  “Fair  Week”  is  a  holiday  week  for 
the  farmer,  and  every  member  of  his  family 
helps  to  make  the  show  a  success.  As  a 
result  of  this  general  interest,  more  farm¬ 
ers  here  own  well-bred  stock  and  have  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  farm  products  than  in 
any  other  section  I  know  of.  A  Merino 
ram,  shown  by  E.  C.  Harris,  of  East  Avon, 

N.  Y.,  sheared  41  pounds  &%  ounces,  and 
weighed  only  132  pounds  after  being  shorn, 
at  the  annual  shearing,  April  11,  1890.  The 
fleece  was  just  one  year’s  growth. 

“  Chimes  ”  is  three  years  old,  of  the  At¬ 
wood  strain,  and  is  used  for  stock-getting. 
Mr.  H.  feeds  oats,  roots  and  wheat  to  his 
stock  rams  to  make  them  reliable  lamb- 
getters.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces 
produced  by  American  sheep  has  doubled 
since  1850.  Mr.  Dover,  of  Avon,  had  South 
Downs  and  Leicesters.  The  former  mature 
early  and  are  hardy.  The  offspring  of  a 
cross  between  them  and  the  Merinos  are 
the  best  for  the  winter-lamb  industry.  Out 
of  14  prizes  offered  for  Percherons,  the 
stallion  Tongleur  and  his  progeny  received 
nine.  He  is  a  handsome  black,  and  with 
the  17  other  Percherons  and  Coachers 
shown  by  John  W.  Akin,  Scipio,  N.  Y., 
made  a  grand  show  in  the  parade. 

Grade  Percherons  mature  early,  being 
fit  to  work  when  three  years  old,  and 
they  need  no  breaking  to  harness,  as  they 
will  work  at  the  first  trial.  A  stallion 
whose  colts  are  as  uniform  in  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  as  those  of  Tongleur,  if  used 
steadily,  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
mares’  progeny  100  per  cent.  Breeding  will 
tell;  the  standard-bred  colt  Billy  Boy, 
owned  by  Ira  Wagener,  of  Hornellsville,  is 
a  living  example  of  this.  He  is  three 
years  old,  has  muscles  of  steel,  is  as 
“  pretty  as  a  picture.”  Not  luck,  but 
study  brings  such  animals. 

One  whole  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Babcock  Stock  farm.  Every  horse’s  name, 
breeding,  record,  etc.,  are  painted  on  a 
cloth  hung  up  over  the  stall.  The  famous 
two-year-old  colt  “  Vodoo,”  which  cost 
$24,100,  vied  with  “Smuggler,”  valued  at 
$40,000,  for  horse  honors.  Take  away  the 
pedigrees  and  what  would  they  be  worth  ? 
The  farmer  has  no  business  with  trotters. 
Breeding  such  stock  requires  large  capital 
and  great  skill,  possessed  but  by  few.  The 
Cheshire  swine  attracted  much  attention, 
and  I  think  will  become  more  popular  than 
the  Chester  Whites,  which  have  been 
favorites  so  long.  R.  E.  Coe,  of  Kirkville, 
has  bred  them  until  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  to  be  seen  in  the  pigs.  The 
Duroc-Jerseys  of  W.  A.  Alexander,  of 
Scipioville,  N.  Y.,  attracted  attention  by 
their  size  and  color. 

W.  P.  Rupert,  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  commenced 
testing  Jerseys  and  Short-horn  grades  for 
milk  and  butter,  One  Short-horn,  weigh¬ 
ing  1,850  pounds,  and  one  Jersey,  weigh¬ 
ing  850  pounds,  were  fed  the  same 
amount  of  food  for  several  months.  The 
Short  horn  made  the  most  butter  and  was 
in  the  best  condition.  After  three  years’ 
trial  he  has  abandoned  everything  but 
pure-bred  Booth  and  Bates  Short-horns 
for  a  butter  dairy,  and  he  claims  that  the 
Short-horn  assimilates  its  food  better  than 
any  other  breed.  The  10  head  exhibited  re¬ 
ceived  nine  premiums.  J.  A.  Holbert, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  sells  milk  and  prefers  the 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  for  that  purpose.  They 
are  large  milters  and  his  herd  took  prem¬ 
iums.  J.  P.  Hine  showed  16  head  of  polled 
Aberdeen-Angus,  winning  15  premiums. 
They  are  chiefiy  kept  for  beef.  I  never 
could  see  any  beauty  in  a  polled  or  dis¬ 
horned  cow.  The  Devons  are  of  an  attract 
ive  color  and  I  was  amused  by  the  remark 
of  an  honest  old  farmer  who  stood  looking 
at  Jas.  Gurney’s  fine  herd.  Said  he:  “I 
don’t  care  what  color  a  cow  is  so  long 
as  she  is  bright  red  1  ”  The  society  prize 
for  the  best  breed  for  milk  was  given  to 
W.  S.  Tucker’s  Elm  Valley  Ayrshires, 
though  nearly  all  other  milk  breeds  were 
in  competition.  This  was  a  surprise  to 


many,  as  Holstelns  were  supposed  to  be  the 
milk-givers,  but  care  will  bring  up  any 
breed. 

Among  the  numerous  exhibits  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  I  noticed  a  powerful  stump-puller. 

A  pressure  of  one  ton  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
will  lift  80  tons  at  the  stump.  The  princi¬ 
ple  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  steel-yards. 
"With  a  home-made  article  on  the  same 
principle  I  pulled  50  large  pine  stumps 
per  day,  the  largest  of  which  left  a 
hole  40  feet  across  when  turned  over. 
F.  J.  Townsend,  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  wire  stretcher,  the  merit  of  which 
consists  in  the  fact  that  onemancan  stretch 
and  nail  the  wire  alone.  The  Buckeye 
drill  and  cultivator  manufactured  by  P.  P. 
Mast  &  Co.  Springfield,  Ohio,  were  praised 
by  many  farmers  who  had  used  them.  The 
drill  has  a  glass  feed  which  is  not  affected 
by  the  acid  in  the  fertilizers.  The  Wiard 
Plow  Co.  has  introduced  a  lever  which 
turns  the  clevis,  and  a  sure  lock  on  their 
reversible  plows.  On  my  farm,  which  is 
rolling,  I  use  no  other.  The  absence  of  dead 
furrows  to  hold  water,  and  back  furrows  to 
make  ridges  is  desirable.  In  the  future, 
reversible  plows  will  be  made  for  level  land, 
and  no  others  will  be  used.  A  horse  rake 
which  can  be  backed  up  without  raising 
the  teeth  is  a  new  feature.  Many  rakes  are 
broken  by  the  driver  in  turning  corners 
that  are  too  square,  or  the  lazy  boy  neglects 
to  raise  the  teeth.  H.  S.  Miller,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  commercial 
fertilizers  and  their  various  compounds, 
and  Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts’s  explanation  of  the 
action  of  chemical  plant  foods  was  instruc¬ 
tive.  This  question  of  the  profit  of  using 
phosphates  must  be  decided  for  each  farm 
by  experiments.  The  Kemp  &  Burpee 
improved  manure  spreader,  truck  wagon, 
and  wheelbarrows  are  already  favorably 
known.  The  spreader  will  now  deliver  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  only,  put¬ 
ting  it  into  two  at  a  time  if  desirable.  This 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  fertilizing  pota¬ 
toes  and  garden  products.  A  spring-tooth 
harrow  from  the  Pitts  Agricultural  Works, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  teeth  fastened  on  the 
underside  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  settling  into  the  soil.  The 
disk  and  Cutaway  harrows  do  not  seem  to 
take  in  sections  where  land  is  stony,  and 
there  some  form  of  tne  spring -tooth 
is  still  the  favorite.  Road  making  is  being 
discussed  by  enterprising  papers,  and  the 
American  Road  MachineCompany  has  a  new 
road-scraper.  Its  merit  is  lightness,  being  a 
steel  frame.  The  Victor  hay  press  is  well 
made,  and  makes  a  nice  bale.  Many  dis¬ 
cussions  were  indulged  in  as  to  the  merits 
of  horse  or  steam  power  for  hay  presses.  I 
think  it  is  cheaper  to  have  the  hay  baled  by 
those  who  use  steam  power.  What  is  the 
reader’s  experience  ?  A  wire  fence  patented 
and  shown  by  Mr.  Newman  has  a  good 
deal  of  merit.  The  different  stands  are 
combined  in  the  form  of  a  truss,  so  that 
force  applied  to  one  bears  equally  on  all. 
In  the  main  hall  I  found  what  always 


come  the  broom  grasses,  including  Chess, 
which  some  still  insist  comes  from  damaged 
wheat ;  nine  specimens  of  Fescue,  and  also 
Crested  Dogtail,  Johnson  Grass  and  six 
species  of  clover  were  noticed.  The  at¬ 
tendance  one  day  was  15,000.  and  the  fair 
was  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


MUSIC 


In  all  Departments, 
PIANO,  ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN.&c. 


Under  best  Teachers  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
Tuition,  $6  to  $60  for  20  lessons;  and  many  Free 

Classes,  Lectures,  Concerts,  Recitals,  Analy¬ 
ses,  etc.  Elocution  and  Oratory,  Fine  Arts, 
Literature,  Languages,  Piano  and  Organ  Tuning. 
BEAUTIFUL  HOME  for  Young  Lady  Stu¬ 
dents.  Calendar  free.  Fall  Term  begins  Sept,  n,  i8qo. 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY. 
Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.  E.  Tourjee,  Dir. 


^TIJDY  Thorough  and  practical 
^  1  w  1  instruction  given  by 
Mail  in  Book  keepiug.  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distar  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton.  U5  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 

OF 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN, 


(These  Prices  apply  equally  to  EITHER 
PUBLICATION.) 


One  year,  in  advance . $2.00 

Six  months,  in  advance .  1.00 

Three  months,  in  advance .  50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden,  together,  to  one 
address,  one  year . 3.00 

Foreign  subscritions  to  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union:  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$3  04  ;  The  American  Garden,  $2.48. 


TERMS  TO  CLUBS. 

(Old  Subscribers  will  please  ask  for  Special  Circular 
Letter  If  not  already  received.) 

A  subscription  to  The  American 
Garden  counts  m  the  club  the  same  as  a 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Each 

One  or  two  subscriptions . $2  00 

Three  subscriptions,  one  year .  1  75 


Five  subscriptions,  (four  new  and  one 
renewal) .  1-50 

An  extra  copy  is  given  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  new 
yearly  subscriptions  and  $7.50  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1S90. _ 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PAPERS. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


Price  with 
R  N.  Y.  or 
Price.  Am.  G'd’n 


N.  Y.  Weekly  World,  w  ..$1.00  $2  25 

Largest  cireulau-d  weekly 
newspaper  in  America. 


pleases  me,  a  young  farmer  who  is  going  to 
win.  He  is  studying  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
the  potato.  Mr.  Woodruff  shows  speci¬ 
mens  of  36  varieties  hard  to  beat.  His 
favorites  for  profit  are  the  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling,  Rochester  Favorite  and  White  Star. 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Stillman,  an  amateur  grower  of 
house  plants,  had  a  splendid  exhibit.  An 
exhibit  of  Holy  Land  bees,  at  work  in  a 
glass  hive,  was  a  novelty.  It  was  stated 
that  a  yield  of  46  pounds,  from  a  new 
swarm,  had  been  obtained  this  season,  and 
they  could  work  on  Red  Clover.  The 
owner  bought  Alsike  Clover  seed  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  let  the  neighbors  have  it  at  cost- 
result,  lots  of  bee  food  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  has  246  swarms,  and  one  customer  who 
takes  the  honey  at  14  cents  per  pound  every 
year. 

A  collection  of  grasses  made  by  F.  E. 
Emery  of  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
was  very  instructive.  The  specimens  were 
taken  up  by  the  roots  when  just  out  of 
bloom,  and  dried,  then  sewed  to  stiff  cloth, 
and  both  the  botanical  and  common  names 
were  printed  below  them.  There  were  51  of 
them,  and  they  were  of  no  small  value  in 
helping  people  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
cultivatable  grasses  with  which  they  are 
uot  familiar,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
would  be  profitable  to  grow.  The  species 
were  alphabetically  arranged  ;  at  the  head 
were  two  species  of  Quack— the  less  one 
knows  about  that  the  better.  Next  came 
Red-Top,  which  it  may  be  well  to  sow  with 
Timothy,  as  it  fills  the  space  between  the 
stools  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  hay. 
Meadow  Foxtail  is  a  very  early  grass,  valu¬ 
able  for  pasture,  as  root  leaves  grow  after 
the  stems  are  cut  off.  Sweet  Vernal  Grass 
imparts  a  pleasant  odor  to  hay.  The  little 
Buchloe  is  quite  a  curiosity,  since  it  is  a 
deuizen  of  the  'Western  plains.  Next 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  w  ..  1.00 

Greatest  and  most  popular 
of  Western  newspapers. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  w  . .  1.00 

Most  popular  of  the  Inter- 
State  family  journa's. 

Boston  Globe,  w  . . 1.00 

Its  success  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  It  is  the  great  New 
England  paper. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  w  ..  1.00 

Greatest  and  best  of  all 
Southern  papers. 


2.25 


2.25 


2.25 


2.25 


A  complete  list  will  follow  in  later  issues. 
Meantime  prices  will  be  given  on  any  com¬ 
bination  desired,  on  application. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  AH  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile.  i 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.wlthin  one  year 

from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  23  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . 25 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extn 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cen 


Terms  of  Subscription. 


The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

**  “  Six  months .  1-10 


Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . 

France . 

French  Colonies . 


$3.04  (12s.  6d.) 
3.04  (16)4  fr.) 
4.08  ;29^  fr.) 


Agents  w-lll  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 


application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  N  Y 
w  second  class  mall  matter. 


6i4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEPT.  i3 


Humoi'ous . 

“  I  wish  you  sweet  dreams.”  she  said,  on  the  stair, 

As  he  gcnUy  bade  her  good  night, 

“  Thanks  for  perniission  to  dream  of  you,  dear  I” 

He  replied  as  she  vanished  from  sight. 

Love  is  blind,  but  lovers  often  make  a 
pair  of  spectacles  of  themselves. — Great 
Barrington  News. 

If  the  good  die  young,  the  yarns  of  the 
Oldest  Inhabitant  should  be  received  with 
caution.  —Puck. 

Adam’s  lost  “  rib  ”  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  bone  of  contention  among  men 
ever  since  Eve’s  time. — Galveston  News. 

Literary  Aspirant  (in  his  appeal  to 
editor) :  “  I  have  written  poems,  sketches 
and  stories  for  leading  periodicals.”  Ed¬ 
itor  :  “  In  which  leading  periodicals  have 
your  articles  appeared  ?  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  your  name.”  Literary  Aspirant: 
“  They  never  appeared;  but  that  was  not  my 
fault.  I  wrote  them  all  the  same.” — Kate 
Field's  Washington. 


Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  interest  in  this  most,  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  things  of  merit  it  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 


Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid .  $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mail  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each .  $2.50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced. 
Six  days  earlier  than  any  var'ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  li rsl  both  in  earll- 
ne»s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


This  is  like  the  ordinary  advertisement.  It  does 
not  show  what  people  want  to  look  at. 


Here  you  have  our  idea  of  the  part  to  make 
prominent. 


CROSS-BRED  AND 

HYBRID  WHEATS, 

Originating  with  E.  S.  CARMAN,  Esq. 

WILLITS.  Half  Wheat,  half  Rye,  by  parentage. 

ROBERTS.  Half  Wheat,  half  Rye,  by  parentage. 

BAILEY.  Pure  Wheat  Cross.  Early. 

STEWART.  Pure  Wheat  Cross.  Late. 

BEAL.  Pure  Wheat  Cross.  Medium. 

JOHNSON.  Pure  Wheat  Cross.  Medium. 
NOTICE. — None  genuine  unless  purchased  of  us,  as  the  entire  product  was 

sold  to  us,  by  Mr.  Carman. 

PRICE,  BY  MAIL,  FOR  EACH  VARIETY: 

Per  ounce . $0.25  I  Per  one-half  pound . $1.00 

Per  one-quarter  pound . 75  I  Per  one  pound .  1.50 


Per  five  pounds. 


. $5.00 


JAMES  M.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  (5  John  st..  New  York, 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBST 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

in  large  supplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  should 
send  for  our  FREE  CATAI.OGIIK  and  PRICE  I.IST  . 

36TH  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 


DELICIOUS  NEW  GRAPE, 

The  Colerain. 

Very  early  Of  the  most  delicate  flavor :  very 
hardy:  a  vigorous  grower ;  an  abundant  bearer)  free 
from  rot  and  mildew:  generally  but  one  seed  to  the 
berry;  light  green  with  white  bloom,  and  pronounced 
by  prominent  fruit  men  the  best  native  white  grape 
in  cultivation.  Il  is  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 
Send  for  terms  and  testimonials  Address 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO.,  Colerain,  Ohio. 


Shady  Hill  N  urseries, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS., 

Offer  the  most  complete  and  varied  list  of  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  IN  AMERICA.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Hardy  PERENNIALS,  and 
our  Catalogues  are  the  most  helpful  and  comprehensive  issued.  SEND  FOR  THEM. 


S2  GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties. aid  Small  Fruits.Q’editv  unsurnuv-ed. 
"  arranted  true.  Vi-rv  cla-ap.  !i  sample  vim--  mailed  fur  1  4e.  l)e- 
scriplive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Frodonin,  X.  Y. 


Middlefleld  Strawberry, 

Nowr  offered  for  the  first  time.  Exceedingly  hand¬ 
some,  firm  and  attractive.  For  part  Iculars  address 
P.  M.  AUGUR  &  SONS,  Middlefleld,  Conn. 


:$50  TO  $IOO  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit,  anti  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock.  Steady  work  all  through  t.be  Fall  and 
Winter.  Address  for  terms,  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

la/t^,  B  JT  OUTFIT 

ib  a  excels  , 

i-  m  u  3  diem  ali 

O.  K.  CREAMERY 


Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  le« 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  besl 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk-  .  _ 

ings  B  r^'Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 

cun,  showing  condition  of  milk  without  touching  creamory.1 

O  K  CHURN  Has  improvements  over  the  best, 
w  .  «\.  vn  u  it  ii  Easy  to  clean,  cutty  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  t  astings  will  not  break. 

Made  on  scientific  principles. 
Adjustable  bed.  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST 
PERFECT  Butter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market, 
JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.  y7 


0.  K.  BUTTER  WORKER 


PEACHES. 

A  tine  lot  of  trees,  leading  kinds  from  natural  seed 
Can  furnish  in  car-load  lots,  other  Nursery  Stock 
for  fall  trade.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY 

SOLD  ON  Ml  HIT. 

Bend  for  Special  Introdu 
tory  Oiler. 

Freight  l’tilcl  by  us 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHAlu. 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  -  -  Iowa. 


POTATO  DIGGERS.*"'”',:;  KLff 

WM.  CLORE’S  SONS,  Rising  Sun,  I  ip 


DOUBLE 
Breech  -  Lot tiler 
$6.75. 

RIFLES  $2.  «0 
PISTOLS  75c 


WATUHKS.  CLOCKS,  Ktc. 


All  k Inilii  clirnwr  ilmu 
elsewhere.  Before \oii 
buy,  send  stump  for 
Catalogue.  Add  rent- 

I’OWELL*  CLEMENT, 

1  HO  Mu  in  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 

TO  EXAMINE  THE 

“Keystone”  Hay  Loader 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

It  will  probably  be  In  Operation. 

KEYSTONE  MFC.  COMPANY,  STERLING,  ILL. 


Send  tor  our 
Catalogue 


BARN  FLOOR 

^  Horse  Power 


, 


IP;  _ 

This  power  Is  easily  folded  when  not  In 
use.  Just  the  tiling  every  farmer  wants 


Who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do  Agents  wanted 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  WlllVd  POMEROY.  Kalarn^;  Mtcul  tU 


$500  REWARD 

will  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  atiy  scale  com  pa  ny  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent, that  i  lie  J  on  ks 

5  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale.  For  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


LEA  I»S  THEM  a  LL  for  Ease  Sc  Rapid  Work 
iu  Balling  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 
hooked  with  closed 
doors  while  horse  is 
press, 
bs.made 
minutes;  24 
in  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
.  Operated 
and  faster 
any  other  horse 
powerpress.  Patent¬ 
ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


Boston  and  Now  York. 


CUTTER. 

and  Dry  Forage. 

for  hand, 
and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made  with  a 
drawing 
and  shear¬ 
ing  cut. 
Great 
saving 
of  power 
and  increase 
of  capacity. 
Sond  for  circulars 
and  catalogno. 


Campion  Evaporator, 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES.  4__ _ 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling,/?''  IStfflKfoy 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange-*"""”"’' 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  A 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans  1 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Per  fee 
Automatic  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  ns  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
CJook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 

MFC.  CO.  _ 

•  udson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt, 


Gata. 
loguos 

Free. 

Mention 
thi t  paper • 


THE  lEPKOVED  ADJUSTABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  Instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.JOO.OOO  in  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  si  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C.  C.  S.  CO.,  83  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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^  _ _ —  —  „  ,,  miM?  rn  o  * -r  mtmptv  MiMf  thr  RURAI.  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and  TO  ASSIST  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  GETTING  SUB-  ^ 


! 


WE  SINCERELY  BELIEVE  THAT  NINETY-NINE 
PER  CENT.  OF 

Twenty  Million  Readers 

would  derive  more  Profit,  Pleasure,  Health  and  real 
Happiness  from  their  work  and  lives  if  they  would  read 
carefully  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  We  should  gain  by  it,  too, 
but  our  motive  is  not  wholly  selfish.  So  we  make  these 
liberal  offers  to  induce  you  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  work. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and 
sent  out  many  most  valuable  varieties  of  field  and 
garden  plants.  Mr.  Carman's  recent  experiment  work 
in  hybridization  and  selection  will  enable  us  this  season 
to  distribute  some  more  new  varieties,  which  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY 

to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  as  per  conditions  to  be 
announced  later.  If  offered  for  sale  their  market 
value  would  be  at  least  $2.00. 


TO  ASSIST  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  GETTING  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  we  will  send 

Specimen  Numbers  Free 

(of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  or  THE  GARDEN,  state  which) 
to  any  list  of  names  of  interested  persons  whom 
you  will  agree  to  call  upon  and  solicit  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  after  they  have  received  and  read  the 
paper.  We  will  also  write  them  that  it  is  sent  at 
your  request. 


! 


^  our  work.  |j  value  would  be  at  least  $2.00.  ^ 
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PREMIUM  LIST 


1890 

1891 


OK 


The  Rural  New-Yorker^The  American  Garden 


>G_n_5> 


18 N  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  present  herewith  descriptions  of  a  few  standard  articles  believed  to  be  first- 
|  |  class  in  all  respects.  In  addition  we  also  offer  as  premiums  ANY  AMERICAN  ARTICLES  wanted  by  our  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  use  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  stable,  house  and  workshop;  or  any  article  desired  for  use  in  pursuit  of 
sport  by  man  or  boy,  or  for  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  wife  and  mother,  girl,  boy  and  baby.  Anything  from  a  Book  to 

an  Education;  from  a  Sled  to  a  Thresher;  from  a  Plow  to  a  Reaper;  from  a  Fishing  Rod  to  a  Bicycle  ;  from  a 
Glove  to  a  Silk  Dress;  from  a  Pen  to  a  Piano  ;  from  a  Chester  Pig  to  a  Norman  Stallion,  Jersey  Cow  or  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Bull — any  American  article  will  be  supplied  to  any  of  our  readers  in  return  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions.  State 
what  you  want  and  we  will  name  the  terms.  We  do  not  seek  profit  in  handling  these  goods.  We  simply  A\ant 
to  extend  our  Subscription  Lists  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
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The  generous  and  liberal  premium  offers  in 
this  list  are  intended 

■  ma 

■  ■ 

For  Subscribers  Only, 

anti 

;  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS.  Any  person  can,  of  course,  take 
■  ■  advantage  of  these  offers  by  himself  becoming  a 
I  I  subscriber. 


In  soliciting  your  friends’  subscriptions,  please 
tell  them  that  we  send  the  paper 

Three  Months’  Free, 

or  the  rest  of  this  year,  from  date  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  all  who  subscribe  now,  paying  $2.00 
for  1891.  This  is  only  for  new  subscriptions. 


Please  remember  that  all  the  offers  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  list  apply  equally  to 

The  American  Carden, 

which  is  published  in  the  same  office  as  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  and  is  its  com¬ 
panion  journal.  It  is  tully  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 
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CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED: 


THE  PREMIUMS  ARE  GIVEN  to  our  subscribers 
for  securing  new  subscriptions  only. 

THE  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  announced  elsewhere,  are 
open  to  competition  only  to  our  regular  subscribers,  and 
not  to  any  Supscription  Agencies  or  professional  canvassers. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  FORWARDED  by  mail  postpaid, 
only  when  so  stated.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight, 
transportation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver. 

SHORT  TERM  SUBSCRIBERS  (for  10  weeks  etc.)  are 
counted  in  our  lists  the  same  as  any  other  subscribers, 
but  yearly  subscriptions  from  them  may  be  reckoned  as 
"new  subscriptions  ”  in  any  club.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  the  privileges  of  other  subscribers  in  getting  up  clubs 
and  securing  premiums. 

SEND  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  FAST  AS  SECURED. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  select  the  premium  when  the  first 
names  are  sent  in.  We  will  keep  a  careful,  separate  ac¬ 
count  with  each  party  sending  names,  and  give  credit  for 
each  subscription  sent  in.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  whenever  desired,  the  premium  may  be  selected  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once.  Please  mark  all  orders  “  For 
Premium,”  if  such  is  the  case. 

PLEASE  DON’T  ASK  US  TO  CHANGE  ANY  OF 
THESE  CONDITIONS,  or  the  terms  for  any  premium, 
because  any  changes  involve  considerable  extra  work  and 
inconvenience,  and  as  our  business  is  large  and  filled  with 
numerous  intricate  details  we  cannot  well  afford  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  Incident  to  such  changes.  The  terms 
are  all  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous  and  are  purposely 


so  made  in  order  to  please  our  subscribers  and  induce  the 
largest  possible  increase  in  our  subscription  list. 

GUARANTEE  OF  SAFE  DELIVERY.  We  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  forward  premium  articles  safely, 
and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  packing  and  delivery  to 
the  post,  express  or  freight  office.  Beyond  that  we  cannot 
be  responsible.  But  for  an  insurance  fee  of  five  cents  on 
articles  valued  at  $5  or  under,  and  for  a  fee  of  one  per 
cent,  on  any  value  over  $5,  we  will  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article  at  the  post,  express  or  freight  office 
nearest  the  receiver’s  address. 

ANYTHING  WANTED  PRACTICALLY  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  COST.  Notice  above  our  remarks  on  supplying 
anything  wanted  out-doors  or  in  doors,  and  remember  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  whole  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  thing  desired, 
although  we  always  prefer  that  you  should,  as  our  only 
purpose  in  offering  premiums  is  to  increase  our  list  of 
subscribers.  For  example  :  Y on  may  want  a  $100  article 
for  which  GO  subscribers  may  be  required  by  our  offer; 
but  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  devote  time  enough  to 
secure  more  than,  say,  25  names.  In  this  case  you  have 
only  to  send  us  the  25  names  and  put  in  the  balance  in  cost 
from  your  own  pocket,  in  this  example  $50,  and  so  on  in 
about  that  proportion  for  any  number  of  subscribers  se¬ 
cured,  or  for  any  other  article  desired.  We  will  give  the 
terms  on  any  article  desired  after  the  club  is  actually  begun. 

ONLY  SUBSCRIBERS  GET  THE  PREMIUMS  for 
sending  in  new  subscriptions  because  they  know  all  about 


the  aims  and  objects  of  our  periodicals  and  know  better  than 
any  other  people  how  to  present  their  claims  to  prospec¬ 
tive  new  subscribers,  and  also  because  we  want  our  friends 
to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  very  liberal  premium 
offers  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  special 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  direct  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  NOT  GIVEN  TO  INDUCE  PEOPLE 
TO  SUBSCRIBE.  The  paper  and  magazine  are  worth  all 
we  ask  for  them.  We  give  the  premiums  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers  already  on  our  lists,  who  shall  induce  others  to 
subscribe  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  journals  themselves. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our 
risk  in  the  forms  of  a  money  order,  bank  draft,  express 
money  order,  or  if  the  others  can  not  be  secured,  in  a 
registered  letter.  If  sent  in  any  other  form,  it  must  be 
wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

OFFERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  ONE  YEAR  in  duration, 
that  is,  from  October  1,  1S90  to  October  1,  1891.  Special 
offers  may  be  limited  for  a  less  or  greater  time  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  given  in  the  special  cases.  * 

BE  SURE  TO  STATE  IN  EVERY  ORDER,  (1)  Whether 
the  subscription  is  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  ;  (2)  Name  and  full  address  of  each  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  (3)  Amount  of  money  sent ;  (4)  Whether  the  club 
is  for  a  premium  or  not ;  (5)  What  premium  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  if  it  is  one  not  mentioned  in  our  Premium  List,  so 
that  we  may  make  preparations  for  securing  it  on  proper 
conditions  as  to  cost. 


Address  all  correspondence  and  have  money  orders 
and  drafts  made  payable  to 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


* 
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WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL  * 


y////////////////////////////////////^^^^^ 
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! 


Extra  Premiums  for  1 0  New  Names 

to  the  value  of  $5.00  to  be  selected  from  the  articles 
marked  with  an  *  in  this  Premium  List.  We  will  also 
give  some  SPLENDID  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 
to  those  who  send  in  before  June  ist,  1891,  the 
LARGEST  CLUBS.  See  another  page  for  terms. 


AS  IN  THE  PAST  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  FOR 
OUR  READERS’  BENEFIT  OUR 

Special  Clubbing 

arrangements  with  several  of  the  LEADING  PA¬ 
PERS  of  the  country,  at  special  low  prices.  See 
terms  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  will  also  furnish 
the  BEST  BOOKS  published  in  America  at  low 
combination  prices. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  will  furnish  ANY  ARTICLE  WANTED  for 
WHATEVER  CLUB  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  proportionate  to  our  premium  terms.  FOR 
EXAMPLE  :  A  Triumph  Mower  calls  for  30  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.00  each.  You  can  send  us  15  subscriptions 
at  $2.00,  and  $20.00  in  cash  additional,  and  so  on  pro¬ 
portionately  for  any  larger  or  smaller  number,  or  for 
any  other  article. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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To  any  subscriber  interesting  himself  to  send  us  a 
Club  of  five  NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  (Club  rates),  we  will  give 

A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

to  either  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  Also  the  privilege  of  select¬ 
ing  from  our  Premium  List  articles  marked  with  an  * 
to  the  value  of  $2.00.  This  offer  expires  November 
1,  1890. 
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Special  Offer. 


On  Trial. 


We  will  send  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
for  introduction  only,  to  new  readers 

1 0  Weeks  for  25  Cents. 

Old  subscribers  in  getting  up  Clubs  do  well  to  use 
this  means  to  get  subscriptions  started.  Eight  trials 
count  as  one  full  subscription  and  these  may  also  be 
counted  as  new  subscriptions  when  you  take  the 
yearly  subscriptions  at  the  expiration  of  the  io  weeks’ 
trial.  1  HE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  sent  three 
months  for  25  cents  on  the  same  terms.  SEE 
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EIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  EASY-TO-GET 

1 0  WEEKS’  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

At  25  cents  each,  entitle  the  sender  to  ANY  PRE¬ 
MIUM  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION.  And  these  trial  subscriptions  MAY 
AFT E R W ARDS  BE  REN E W ED  and  counted  in  your 
Club  THE  SAME  AS  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS,  in  case  your  Club  numbers  three  or  more 
yearly  subscriptions. 

. . . . . 
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Following  is  a  partial  list  only  of  our  Premiums.  We  mention  these  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  articles 
that  we  can  furnish  if  desired.  Ask  for  anything  you  want  that  is  not  included  herein  : 


“  Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

The  farmers  who  need  to  be  told  what  these  tools  are,  we 
fear  are  behind  the  times.  We  offer  two  of  the  tools  this 
year,  though  we  can  supply,  if  necessary,  any  implement 
made  by  the  ‘'Planet  Jr.”  Company.  The  Combination 
tools  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  It  is  a  strong  yet  light 
implement,  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  with  all 


*  Macomber’s  Corn  Planter.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines  of  the 
age.  It  is  slow,  tedious,  back-aching  work  to  drop  corn  by 


mi 


hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these 
planters  have  been  sold. and  the  demand  forthem  increases 
every  year.  Price,  $2.50. 


*  Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

With  these  little  lamps  any  one  can 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  pro¬ 
duce  many  interesting  effects.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  electric  lighting  are  made 
easy  with  the  complete  little  book  of 
instructions  sent  with  each  outfit.  The 
battery  used  is  easily  made  at  home, 
and  the  lights  produced  may  be  put  to 
many  practical  uses.  In  fact,  to  the 
student  of  electric  lighting  there  is 
nothing  that  offers  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experiment  than  this  complete 
ouuit.  We  send  1  Edison  lamp  of  % 
or  1  candle  power,  requiring  2  cells  of 
battery,  4  carbon  rods,  2  zinc  rods,  2 
wooden  tops  and  4  feet  of  wire.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  outfit  is  a  pamphlet  of 
descriptions  so  simple  and  accurate 
that  any  one  may  learn  from  it  how  to 
prepare  the  lights.  Price.  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  eight  trials  at  25  cents. 

*  The  ABC  Book  of  Electricity.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

It  is  intended  that  this  little  volume  should,  as  rar  as 
possible,  answer  the  question  asked  by  thousands— “  What 
is  electricity  i”  While  the  book  is  designed  particularly 
for  the  instruction  of  young  people,  there  are  plenty  of 
grown  men  and  women  who  will  welcome  it  as  a  clear  and 
agreeable  instructor.  It  explains  just  exactly  the  things 
that  you  want  explained,  defining  the  technical  terms  we 
meet  with  in  books  and  papers,  and  explaining  many  of 
the  methods  and  results  which  have  long  puzzled  us.  It 
seems  more  and  more  evident  that  electricity  is  to  be  the 
great  motive  and  lighting  force  of  the  future.  All  inteili 
gent  men  will  therefore  interest  themselves  in  studying 
out  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  force.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  with  which  to  begin  that  study.  It  is  written  by 
Wm  H  Meadowcroft,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Company, 
and  indorsed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Price,  5°  cents.  Given 
lor  three  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


Universal  or  Family  Scales.  * 

We  have  used  a  pair  of  these 
scales  for  years  in  making  the 
weighings  for  our  experiments, 
and  they  are  always  reliable. 
They  weigh  from  %  oz.  to  240 
pounds.  Price,  $8  ‘  Given  for 
six  new  subscriptions.  Made  by 
Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  ‘‘  he 
pays  the  freight  /” 


die  latest  improvements.  You  know  what  it  is.  Tt,  is  onlv 
w1Ueff104l  f8  t(?  ^et,her  yOQ  want  it  or  not  price  $12 
for  e,«ht  n  ;w  subscriptions  at  $2.  ’ 

Ho-hf3  e  ^  anet  J.r- ”  bte.el  Horse-Hoe  is  the  best  cultivator  • 
light,  strong  and  effective  in  every  way.  Why  use  the  old 

Pr i ce’ $12Ui  G orhe’n  h?iS  °ne  l8  so-  easiIy  obtainable  ? 
-Hrice,  §12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger. 

Glveu  for  70  New  Subscriptions. 

The  cut  shows  the  construction  of  this  machine  The 
b™H(1  share  in  front  scoops  up  potatoes,  vines  and 

A  makln&  aAuri?w  as  deeP  as  may  he  desired.  The 
shakers  above  the  share  separate  dirt  and  vines  from  the 
tubers,  carrying  the  latter  up  to  the  back  where  thTy  are 

dropped  out  be¬ 
hind.  The  nia- 
chinewill  alsodig 
turnips  and  car¬ 
rots  and  can  be 
used  for  beets, 
sweet  potatoes  or 
peanuts.  The 
makers  guaran- 
tee  satisfaction. 
iL,  If  the  digger  does 
'  —  not  do  the  work 
_  properly  you  may 
...  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  send  it  back.  Stop 

digging  potatoes  by  hand.  Combine  with  your  neighbors 
m  making  up  a  club  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
thus  secure  this  digger.  Save  your  back  aud  your  pocket. 
Price,  $90.  Given  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each :  or 
20  subscriptions  and  $50  additional. 


Farm  and  Family  Scales. 

The  farmer  who  undertakes  to  do  bu-i 
ness  without  a  pair  of  scales  works  at  a 
sad  disadvantage.  Successful  market¬ 
ing  is  based  upon  accurate  weighing 
The  calculating  farmer  weighs  his  milk 
and  thus  detects  his  robber  cows,  with 
the  aid  of  a  cream  tester.  When  he  sells 
an  article  by  weight  he  weighs  it  before 
it  goes  to  market.  He  works  on  busi 
ness  principles— the  result  is  success. 

The  careless  farmer  “guesses”  at 
weights. 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales.— 

The  large  cut  shows  the 
shape.  It  will  weigh  from 
four  ounces  to  800  pounds. 

It  is  well  made  and  reli¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Price. 

$22  50.  We  offer  this  fo> 

1 2  new  subscript  ois  at  $2 
*  Rural  New-Yorker 

Scales.  1  hese  scales  weigh  from  one-iuurrb  of  an  ounce 
to  2o  pounds.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  for  weighing  milk 
or  similar  products.  Price  $3  50.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  for  one  and  75  cents  additional.  * 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells.  * 

Given  for  Two,  15  and  20  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm  bell  is.  it  is 
worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give  notice  of  a  good  meal.  In 

case  of  fire  or  of  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  tramps  the 
neighborhood  can  be  easily 
alarmed  by  a  brisk  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  We  give 
a  bell  costing  $5  for  two 
subscriptions  at  $2.  It 
weighs  50  pounds  and  is 
17  inches  in  diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs 
150  pounds  or  225  pounds 
with  mountings.  Price, 
$25  ;  we  offer  it  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220 
pounds  or  325  pounds  with 
mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  20  subscriptions 
at  $2. 

These  hells  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  They  are 
made  of  an  alloy  if  cast  steel  and  crystal  metal.  They 
are  of  fine,  clear  tone,  conveying  sound  from  three  to 
four  miles.  Warranted  for  two  years.  Twenty  public- 
spirited  men  In  any  district  or  church  society  can  form  a 
club  for  The  Rural,  and  thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church 
or  school-house. 


A  Substantial  Roofing  Material. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  roofing  has  been  before  the  public  for  years.  We 
have  used  it  and  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  shingles 
or  slate.  Is  there 
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not  a  space  of 
roof  on  your 
premises  that 
needs  just  this 
covering.  The 
outfit  we  offer 

will  cover  300  _ _  „ 

roof!rwifthet  the 

necessary  nails,  „  - 

caps  and  paint.  Price,  $6.  Gteen  for  five  new  subscriptions. 

The  Perkins  Wind-Mill. 

Given  for  SO  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

The  almost  universal  use  to  which 
wind-power  may  be  applied  and  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  on  the  farm,  in¬ 
duce  us  to  offer  this  excellent  mill, 
one  of  the  best  made.  There  is  a  force 
equal  to  10,000  horse-power  Idowiug 
away  over  your  farm.  We  offer  you  a 
chance  to  capture  a  portion  of  it  to 
turn  to  good  account.  T  tme  the  wind 
and  make  it  work  for  you.  Price,  $65 
Given  for  only  30  new  subscription-) 
at  $2. 


Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions. 

The  inventor  of  this  creamery  s  lys 
that  he  aimed  at  simplicity,  dura  nl- 
ity,  convenience,  good  finish  hu.i  cor¬ 
rect  general  construction.  He  seems 
to  Have  made  a  bull’s  eye  in  each  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  an  excellent  creamery. 

The  cans  are  oblon not  round,  thus 
taking  up  less  space.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  the  cans  to  ski m  the  milk. 

No  sediment  can  be  drawn  with 
either  milk  or  cream,  and  the  depth 
of  the  cream  in  the  cans  can  be  seen 
with  ease.  There  area  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  features  about  this  creamery, t  hat 
have  been  highly  praised  in  these 
columns  by  our  correspondents.  The  -  - 

size  we  offer  is  No.  4,  shown  in  cut,  “dairy  class,”  with  rn- 
frigerator;  capacity  11  to  13  cows.  Price  $4u.  Given  i.,r  28 
new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Cream  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  tool  tuat  every  dairyman  should  have.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  suit  auybody;  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
save  you  a  great  many  dollars  during  tne  course  of  the 
year.  Howl’  It  will  enable  you  to  pick  out  your  last 
cows,  because  it  will  show  you  how  one  co.v  iu  your  herd 
compares  with  another.  Discharge  the  poor  cows  This 
tester  is  the  detective  that  will  establisti  their  crime  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  Price,  §2  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
Sent  postpaid. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  press  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing 
fruits  like  grape«, 
strawberries,  cn  r  - 
rants,  pineapples, 
huckleoerrus,  etc.  Io 
also  presses  lard,  or 
beef  in  preparing  beef 
tea  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
valids.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap  It 
is  the  best  small  fruit 
press  on  the  market. 

Price,  $3.  Given  for 
two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Self-Adjusting,  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

The  fixed  stanchion 
is  a  barbarous  affair. 
The  cow  cannot  turn 
aud  lick  herself,  and 
men  that  tie  their  cat¬ 
tle  in  this  way  do  not 
generally  spend  much 
time  with  the  card.  It 
is  true  that  animals 
may  be  packed  close 
together  when  put  iu 
stanchions,  but  that  is 
,  .  ,  .  about  the  only  argu¬ 

ment  in  favor  of  the  practice.  With  the  swing  stanchions 
tue  cow  can  move  her  head  aud  neck  about  and  rest  com¬ 
fortably.  there  is  no  use  talking  about  it,  a  cow  must  be 
nappy  and  contented  before  she  can  be  expected  to  do  her 
fv'ky-  i  Ease,  comfort,  thrift  ”  may  well  be  painted  above 
these  stanchion*.  Price,  $2.50.  Given  for  one  hew  aubscrlp- 


Carter’s  Hand  Butter  Printer. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  self-gauging  printer  that  does  the  work  as  well 
as  any.  It  is  used  by  having  the  butter  rolled  up  and 
pressing  the  print  through  it ,  the  surplus  butter  going  out 
at  a  small  hole  at  the  side.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
customers  who  demand  printed  butter.  As  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  the  printing,  it  is  policy  for  the  good 
dairyman  to  select  the  tools  that  will  serve  his  purpose 
best  iu  this  part  of  dairying.  Price,  82  50. 


The  O.  K.  Barrel  Churn. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  barrel  churn,  working  end  over  end,  bringing 
the  butter  by  concussion,  the  true  principle  of  butter 
making,  as  by  this  method  it  is  easier  to  be  sure  that  the 
butter  comes  in  true  granular  form  Tne  “  O.  lv.”  is 
made  of  heavy  white-oak  staves,  and  put  together  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  with  castings  of  malleable  iron, 
tinned,  and  will  not  rust  or  stain.  The  churn  we  offer  is 
No.  2,  capacity  15  gallons,  price  $9.  We  can  furnish  ary 
other  size.  We  give  the  No.  2  for  five  new  subscription  -!. 


*  Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen.  durable,  simple,  per¬ 
fect.  Never  used  a  fountain  pen  ?  Then  you  have  lost  a 
good  many  days  hunting  for  ‘'something  to  write  with,’ 


and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it. 
This  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a  li'e-tim  \  Toe  holder  is 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  me  liuest  quality 
of  diamond  pointed  gold  shading  peu.  It  has  no  springs 
or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  it  aud  use  it.  Price,  $2.50,  by  mail 
postpaid.  Given  for  two  subscriptions.  The  larger  size. 
No.  4,  is  $8.00. 
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A  Good  Road  Cart. 

Given  for  '<!0  New  Subscriptions. 


The  best  is 
none  too  good 
for  our  readers, 
particul  arly 
when  we  are 
able  to  offer  the  be.-t  possible 
bargain  for  it,  too.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  car¬ 
riage  making  has  equaled  the 
development  of  the  trade  in 
two  -  wheeled  carts,  and  the 
riding  public  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  these  vehicles  have  been  brought  into  general 
use.  The  writer  has  used  a  road  cart,  for  the  past  two  years 
and  finds  it,  just  the  thing  for  riding  over  rough,  httlly 
country  roads  as  it  is  light  and  comfortable.  We  offer 
the  Groton  cart,  as  one  that  is  strong  and  easy.  We  know 
that  those  who  secure  this  premium  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Price,  $25.  Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at 
$2  each. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow. 

Glveu  for  22  New  Subscriptions  at  S2. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  this  tool  has 
revolutionized  the  work  on  many  farms.  For  spring  work 
on  fall  plowed  land 
or  for  tearing  up 
sod  or  working  in 
manure,  it  is  wiih- 
out  a  rival.  It  is 
not  really  a  harrow, 
but  a  digger  tear 
ing  and  spading  the 
surface  soil  and 
leaving  it  in  just  the 
proper  condition  for 
the  leveler.  It  has  also  been  successfully  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  yo  ng  corn.  There  can  be  no  questiou  about 
its  value  in  preparing  soil  for  a  grain  crop;  in  fact,  for 
fitting  light,  friable  soils  for  oats  or  barley.it  will  do  better 
work  than  a  deep  running  plow.  After  several  years  trial 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to  urge  its  readers 
to  try  this  tool.  Price,  $30  Given  for  22  new  subscriptions 
at  $2  each,  or  for  five  subscriptions  at  $2  each,  and  $20 
additional. 


The  Triumph  Mower. 

Given  for  30  New  Subcriptlons  at  *2. 

In  designing  this 
mower  an  effort 
was  made  to  so  ar¬ 
range  the  parts 
that  the  strain 
would  be  fairly 
proportioned,  s  o 
that  one  part  will 
not  be  called  upon 
to  do  more  than 
its  share,  and  thus 
become  weaktned. 
This  secures  durability,  and,  in  the  Triumph,  the  result 
has  been  secured  without  interfering  with  lightness  of 
draft  or  general  perfection  of  work.  The  machine  is  built 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel  throughout,  and  each  part  is 
fitted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  arrangements  of 
pole,  seat  and  whifffetrees  are  all  with  a  view  of  lightening 
draft,  while  the  tilting  arrangement  and  lifting  lever  are 
so  constructed  that  a  boy  can  easily  manage  them.  In  fact, 
the  Triumph  mower  is  well  named,  and  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  secure_  it.  Price,  $50.  Given 
lor  30  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or  15  names  and  $25  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  Triumph  Harrow. 

Given  for  16  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  Cutaway.  In  place  ofthe 
sharp,  saw-like  teeth  of  the  latter  tool,  the  Triumph  uses 
a  set  of  long,  curved  steel  fingers,  which  dig  and  scratch 
into  the  soil,  throwing  it  up  loosely  and  evenly.  Its  special 
use  is  for  work  iu  orchards  among  fruit  trees.^  It  digs 
deeply  among  and  does  not  cut  the  roots.  This  is  a 
new  tool,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  leading 
orchardists.  In  the  light  soils  of  California  and  Florida  it 
has  proved  exceedingly  valuable.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  suitable  tool  for  cul¬ 
tivating  orchards.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  confident  that  the 
Triumph  Harrow  will  meet  this  demand  fully.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  16  new  subscriptions. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  plow  has  a  steel  jointer  and  wheel  standards,  chilled 
wearing  parts,  and  adjustable  beams  and  handles.  It  is  In 

use  on  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  farm, 
where  we  have 
found  it  effi¬ 
cient  for  work 
in  sod  or  stub¬ 
ble.  This  year 
we  have  had 
occasion  to 
use  it  on  some 

hard  and  quite  stony  ground,  and  have  found  it  excellent 
in  all  respects.  On  farms  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  soils 
this  “general-purpose”  plow  will  lie  found  invaluable. 
The  No.  8,  for  two  or  three  horses;  plowing  a  five  to  seven 
inch  furrow,  12  to  15  inches  wide,  weight  130  pounds  ;  price 
$12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  (For  wheel 
add  $1  or  one  subscription;  for  wheel  and  jointer  or  coulter 
add  $3  or  two  subscriptions.)  Any  size  preferred  will  be 
furnished  on  similar  terms. 


A  Waterproof  Coat. 

Glveu  for  Two  New  Subscriptions  ami  Two  Trials. 

All  sensible  people  “know  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains;” 
butsomeof  us  areuufortunateeuough 
to  be  unable  to  do  so.  When  duty  calls 
us  out  into  the  raiu  there  is  uothing  to 
do  but  to  go.  But  there  is  no  sense  iu 
getting  wet.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  must  face  the  rain  we  offer  an 
article  that  will  keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suitable  for  any 
work.  We  have  selected  t^e  famous 
fish  brand  or  “Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best  for  hard  wear, 
each  garment  being  warranted  in 
every  respect.  You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down. cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscriptions.  The  “  Pom¬ 
mel  Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50:  given  for  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  two  25-cent  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


The  Daniels  Plow  Sulky. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools  for  Everybody. 


Given  lor  25  New  Subse.  lpilons. 

This  i«  precisely  what  wv  <•  ill  u  pin  *“ilky — not  a  sulky 
plow.  It,  is  n-alty  a  comfortable  se  u  6  ted  on  two  whe^L, 
to  which  Huy  common  walaiug  plow 
may  be  attached  in  five  minutes’ 
time.  A  boy  strong  enough  to  drive 
a  team  can  operate  it  successfully.  It 
has  a  foot  lever  that  will  instantly 
raise  the  point  of  the  plow  when  de¬ 
sired.  The  farmers  who  desire  to  use 
two  or  more  kinds  of  plows  fordiffer- 
ent  work  will  find  this  sulky  very 
useful  and  more  satisfactory  than  a 
fixed  sulky  plow.  Ride  whenever  you  cau.  Price,  $3o. 
Given  for  25  new  subscriptions  at  $3  each. 


A  Hand-Made  Double  Harness. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

This  double  harnessis  hand-made  of 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  a 
’  substantial  manner.  It  is  well  suited 
for  mowing,  plowing  or  general  farm 
work,  and  is  guaranteed  to  last  if 
properly  cared  for.  No  breeching. 
Send  size  of  collar  wanted.  Traces 
\)4  inch  wide,  4 K  feet  long,  three-ply; 
30-inch  heel  chains.  If  1%-inch  trace 
is  wanted  add  $1  extra.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  20  new  subscriDtions  at  $2. 


The  Murray  Single  Harness. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  82. 

A  good  harness  is  something  that  every  farmer  must 
have.  It- is  folly  to  try  to  do  first-class  work  with  poor 
material.  We  offer  a  single  driving  harness  made  of  No.  l 
oak  tanned  leather  and  finished  in  good  style.  Price,  $9.85. 
Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Pruning  Shears.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  32. 


Every  person  who  grows  fruit  wants  a  pair  of  these 
shears  You  can  go 
to  the  store  and  pay 
$1  for  a  pair  or  you 
can  get  your  neigh 
bor  to  take  The 
Rural  and  thus  get 
a  pair  for  nothing. 

TIigsp  shpftrs  ft  r  6 

like  The  Rural— “  all  right  1  ”  Price,  $L  postpaid. 


The  Gage  Self-Adjusting  Plane. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscrip' ions. 

This  is  the  handiest  plane  we  nave  ever  seen.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  material  and  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape, 
guaranteed  to  do  as  good  work  as  any.  Its  self-adjusting 

principle  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  feature.  One 
does  not  have  to  serve  a 
year’s  apprenticeship  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  set 
it.  By  simply  turning 
two  screws  the  plane  is 
set  and  fast  ened  securely. 
Those  who  have  lost 
time  and  temper  in  try¬ 
ing  to  set  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  planes  will  appreciate  this  simple  but  valuable  con¬ 
trivance.  We  have  used  it  and  know.  Price,  $3.  Given 
for  two  new  names  at  $2. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  new  meat-cutter.  It  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and  gristle,  bat  it  cuts 
very  much  as  the  ensilage 
cutters  operate  on  corn 
stalks  for  the  silo.  It  is 
easily  operated,  simple  in 
construction,  and,  what  Is 
best  of  all,  self  sharpening. 

It  will  work  equally  well 
with  raw  or  cooked  meats, 
and  cau  also  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  almonds  or  cocoanuts 
for  cake,  for  pulverizing 
stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for 
soups.  Have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  List  price,  $2;  our  price,  $1.50.  Given  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Given  for  23  New  Subscriptions. 

Silage  has  come  to 
stay.  The  silo  is  as 
useful  as  the  hay 
mow, and  the  ensilage 
cutter  ranks  with  the 
mowing  machine  as  a 
useful  implement. 
Recognizing  this  fact, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
made  arrangements 
to  offer  the  celebrated 
“Smalley”  cutter  as 
a  premium.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  all  the  latest 
improvements.  Its 
inventor  is  a  practical 
siloist,  who  knows 
what  farmers  need. 
The  size  we  offer  can  be  used  as  a  power  cutter  or  may  be 
used  by  hand,  as  desired.  Price,  $45.  Yonr  choice  of  8, 
10  or  12-inch  pulleys;  with  four-inch  face.  Given  for  28  new 
subscriptions  at  $2. 


Lane’s  Patent  Door  Hanger. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  for  the  farmers 
who  want  an  easy-running 
door  on  the  barn.  NVe  con¬ 
sider  this  the  best  door- 
hanger  on  the  market.  It 
runs  without  friction  and 
does  not  screech  and  groan 
as  rusty  wheels  generally 
do.  We  offer  either  No.  1 
for  a  five-foot  track,  or  No. 

3  for  a  10  foot  track.  The 
hangers  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track,  but.  if  desired, 
a  pateut  steel  track  cau  be  supplied.  Price  $1.25  and  $1  50 
respectively.  Either  size  given  for  a  new  subscription. 


Given  for  IS  New  Subscriptions. 

This  “kit” 
will  enable  you 
to  do  small  jobs 
of  “tinkering,” 
blacksmi  thing, 
etc  We  show  a 
picture  of  the 
combined  anvil 
and  vise  here. 

The  other  tools 
are  a  black¬ 
smith’s  drill,  a 
portable  forge, 
two  hammers,  12- 
inch  steel  pin¬ 
cers,  farrier’s  knife,  18-inch  tongs,  two  cold  chisels  and  a 
screw-plate  for  cutting  screw  threads.  They  are  all  made 
of  the  best  material  and  are  warranted  to  do  good  service. 
Of  course  yon  realize  how  much  money  and  time  you 
could  save  by  doing  a  good  share  of  your  iron  work  at 
home  ?  Why  don’t  you  save  this  waste  ?  Price  of  the  set 
of  12  articles,  $25.  Total  weight  about  150  pounds.  Given 
for  18  new  subscriptions  n  *2  The  forge  alone,  price  $7, 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Anvil-vise  alone, 
price  $5;  given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  The  American  Corn  Husker.  * 

A  Set  of  four  given  for  Three  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from  chapped  anil 
sore  hands  every  fall  and  winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect 
husking  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your  leather  mitten 

and  husK  in  comfort.  Your 
hand  is  made  of  flesh  and 
bone.  It  will  wear  out  and 
bleed  if  it  is  rnbbed  constantly 
against  hard  com.  Stop  such 
business.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  for  it  when  you  can 
secure  one  of  these  buskers  so 
easily.  Price  for  a  set  of  four,  assorted  sizes,  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid  Given  for  one  new  name  at  $2,  or  three  new  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader. 

Given  for  75  New  Subscriptions  ar  $2. 

Mr.  Francisco,  whose 
farm  business  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
believes  in  this  tool  and 
uses  it.  He  cannot  afford 
to  hire  men  to  spread 
manure  by  hand.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who 
likes  to  spread  manure  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  do  go  >d  work  at  a  job  lie 
does  not  like  ?  Every  man  likes  to  work  with  horse- power, 
because  he  feels  he  is  accomplishing  something.  That  is 
all;  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  will  save  two  handlings, 
and  do  more  and  better  work  than  six  men  with  manure 
forks.  You  can  also  arrange  it  so  as  to  apply  lime,  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  fine  composts.  You  need  one  and  need  it  at  once. 
Descriptive  circular  on  application.  Price,  §120.  Given 
for  75  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  30  subscriptions  and 
$60  add.tional. 


*  A  Handy  Riding  Strap  Better  than  Leggings.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

All  horse-back  riders  or 
wheelmen  will  find  this  little 

article  very  useful.  It  is  Ub  •S 

made  to  attach  to  the  shoe  or 
boot  to  hold  the  trousers  in 
place.  All  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  rid 3  know  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  it  is  to  have  the 
trousers  pull  up  away  from 
the  feet,  leaving  a  space  above 
the  shoe  unprotected,  except  by  the  stocking.  With  these 
little  straps  all  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided.  Price, 
50  cents  a  pair,  post  paid.  Given  for  three  ten  week-.’  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  each ;  or  two  pairs  for  one  new 
yearly  subscription. 


*  United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier. 


Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


The  fruit  crop  is  a 
failure  !  There  will  be 
no  apples  or  peaches  in 
many  orchards  that  in 
former  years  provided 
hundreds  of  barrels  for 
sale.  Dried  and  evap¬ 
orated  fruits  are  going 
up  in  price.  They  will 
soon  be  worth  their 
weight  in  silver, nearly. 
The  fruit  that  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  you  throw¬ 
away  or  feed  to  the 
pigs  or  make  into  cider 
should  be  dried  this 
year.  The  drier  we 
offer  is  the  handiest  one 
on  the  market.  It  will 
fit  on  your  cooking 
stove  and  enable  you  to  make  a  double  economy,  in  fuel 
and  fruit.  Weight  25  pounds.  Price,  $7.  Given  for  four 
new  subscriptions. 


The  Montour  Range. 

Given  for  20  New  subscriptions. 


We  want  the 
attention  of 
a  1 1  housewives 
who  are  trying 
to  do  good  kitch- 
ea  work  with 
an  old  broken- 
down  stove.  You 
are  wasting 
force,  wasting 
fuel  and  %vasting 
health.  With  a 
Montour  Range 
your  kitchen  will 
seem  like  a  new 
place.  The  Mon¬ 
tour  is  one  of  the 
best  ranges 
made.  It  is  fitted 
with  either  wood, 
hard  or  soft  coal 
grates  It  econo¬ 
mizes  fuel  and  i«  very  uandsome.  Price,  $38. 
new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


Given  for  20 
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A  Famous  Jersey,  to  be 
Given  for  100  New  Subscriptions. 

The  “little  Jersey”  has  become  great  in  performance 
and  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at 

the  head  of  butter  breeds. 
We  have  contracted  with 
Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.,  for  a  selection  of 
young  animals  sired  by 
either  Stoke  Pogis  5987  or 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert 
13656.  If  there  are  Jersey 
bulls  in  the  country  show¬ 
ing  more  fritter  in  their 
pedigrees  and  progeny  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
of  them.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  can 
easily  consult  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Sibley  are  well  known.  They  breed  nothing  but 
the  best.  This  is  what  they  say  in  a  recent  letter :  “  Our 
prices  are  high  because  we  breed  only  the  best.  Inferior 
bulls  we  knock  in  the  head  and  bury.”  As  to  the  practical 
value  of  good  Jersey  bulls,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  of  Mr  Francisco’s  bottled  milk  dairy  described  on 
pag^  562.  The  bull  selected  as  No.  1  on  our  list  has  been 
named  “Rural  New-Yorker  ”  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
carry  the  name  with  honor.  Price  §200.  Given  for  100  new 
subscriptions  at  §2.  If  there  is  more  than  one  applicant, 
all  after  the  first  will  be  given  their  choice  of  several 
similar  or  equally  good  animals. 

An  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull. 

Given  for  150  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

This  type  is  the  breed  that  “  beats  the  record  ”  for  beet 
qualities.  They  are  very  popular  in  beef-making  districts 
and  the  purebred  animals  have 
held  their  price  better  than  those 
of  any  other  breed.  There  are  not 
mauy  first-class  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  in  this  country,  and  this  very 
fact  makes  an  investment  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  breed  safe,  because  the 
demand  for  good  stock  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  some  time.  The  bull  we 
offer  is  from  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country  and  will 
be  fully  warranted.  Price  §200.  Given  for  150  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  §2. 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull. 

Given  for  40  or  more  New  Subscriptions. 

Holstein  cattle  are  just  now  having  a  “  boom,”  and  very 
justly  so,  as  they  come  nearer  to  filling  the  requirements 
of  the  “general-purpose  cow”  than  any  otner  breed. 

Within  the  past  10  years  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
Holsteins,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
several  well-defined  “strains”  or 
families  noted  for  milk,  for  butter, 
for  beef,  or  for  a  combination  of  two 
of  these  qualities.  The  farmer  or 
dairyman  may  therefore  breed  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty  because  the 
Holsteins  as  a  breed  are  exceedingly 
prepotent  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
stamp  their  individuality  upon  their  calves.  We  are  able 
to  offer  bulls  from  the  finest  herds  in  the  country,  guaran¬ 
teeing  pedigree  and  individual  excellence  in  every  instance. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  out  inferior  animals.  The  best 
or  none  at  all.  These  bulls  trace  back  to  such  animals  as 
Clothilde,  Netherland  Prince,  Aagie,  Mercedes,  Nether- 
land  Conqueror  and  Shadeland  Consul.  We  may  safely 
say  that  we  can  give  our  agents  better  bargains  in  Holstein 
cattle  than  they  can  possibly  obtain  elsewhere.  Prices 
from  §50  upwards.  Given  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  ; 
number  according  to  animals  selected. 


Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 

Given  for  Six  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

We  never  heard  of  one  of 
these  mills  that  did  not  prove 
very  satisfactory.  We  never 
heard  of  a  poultryman  who 
once  began  to  grind  bones 
and  shells  who  ever  gave  up 
the  practice.  Have  you  a 
mill  ?  You  ought  to  have 
one.  Price.  §6.  Given  for  six 
new  subscriptions. 


Our  Sewing  Machine. 

Given  to  any  Subscriber  for  $19,  orfor20  New  Subscriptions. 

The  sewing  machine  we 
offer  is  first-class  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  well  made  of  the  best 
material.  There  are  several 
marked  improvements  that 
aid  in  making  it  the  equal  of 
any  machine  now  made.  For 
many  years  people  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  burden  imposed 
by  a  monopoly  in  prices  on 
sewing  machines.  Patents 
have  now  expired,  and  we  get 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
profits  formerly  made  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  old 
manufacturers  still  atttempt 
to  say  that  the  new  machines 
are  “  bogus  ”  and  poor  imita¬ 
tions.  This  is  all  nonsense.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  machine  we  offer  is  as  well  made  as  any  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Itis  thoroughly  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  a  “  high  arm  ”  machine,  with  nickel  plat¬ 
ings,  drop  leaf  table,  four  drawers,  also  rufller,  tucker, 
hemmers  and  extras  It  is  warranted  for  jive  years.  List 
price,  §45.  Our  price,  with  yearly  subscription,  only  §19. 
Or  given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Choice  Wall  Paper  for  the  House. 

Enough  for  the  Koom  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

“  A  queer  thing 
for  a  premium  ” 
you  will  say.  But 
why  ?  We  propose 
to  give  our  readers 
anything  they 
want.  So  we  have 
arranged  with  one  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  country  to 
supply  choice  wall  paper  for  our  readers’  homes.  An  aver¬ 
age  and  quite  large-sized  room  requires  10  rolls  for 
the  walls  and  20  rolls  of  border.  Your  choice  of 
styles  for  a  chamber  costs  §2  50;  we  give  it  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  For  a  parlor  or  dining¬ 
room  the  cost  of  a  really  superior  paper  is  about  §6  ;  we 
give  it  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  §2.  When  your  club 
is  started,  send  for  samples,  stating  kind  of  room  or  rooms 
for  which  it  is  wanted. 


A  Great  Watch  Offer. 

An  Ex  ■elicit  Watch  for  Little  Labor. 


We  think  ourselves  partic¬ 
ularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  a  first-class  watch  on  the 
terms  given  below.  1.  We  offer 
an  open-faced  “stop-second” 
watch  (for  timing  horses,  etc.) 

It  has  handsome  oxydized  silver 
case  and  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  for  winding  and  setting. 

It  is  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  everj-day 
watch.  Guaran- 
tced  for  one  year. 

Price,  §7  to  any 
Rural  yearly  sub- 
criber  (usual  price, 

§9).  Given  for  seven 
new  subscriptions 
at  §2. 

2.  A  HANDSOME 
GOLD  FILLED,  EN¬ 
GRAVED  STOP- 
SECOND  WATCH. 

This  is  a  beautiful 
watch,  movements 
guaranteed,  all  the 
latest  improve¬ 
ments,  a  gold  case 
reinforced  with 
steel  to  give  it 
strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  with  a  15  years'  guarantee  as  to  wear.  Price,  $12 
to  our  yearly  subscribers  only  (usual  price  §20).  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  $2 

3.  A  LADIES’  WATCH.  This  is  a  little  beauty,  in  heavy 
hunting  case,  engraved,  gold- filled:  Elgin  or  Waltham 
works  as  preferred.  The  cases  are  double  and  carry  the 
15  years’  guarantee  Price.  $14.50  to  our  yearly  subscribers 
only  (usual  price,  $25).  Given  for  15  new  subscriptions 
at  §2, 


*  Packer’s  Tar  Soap.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  composed  of  balsamic  pine-tar,  vegetable  oils 
and  glycerine,  and  after  using  it  for  many  years,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  for 
every-day  use  for 
the  toilet  and 
bath,  also  for  skin 
diseases,  babies’ 
troubles,  dandruff 
and  baldness.  It 
is  an  ideal  toilet 
soap.  Itis  recom¬ 
mended  and  ex¬ 
tensively  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  most 
eminent  physi- 
cians  li been  be~ 
fore  the  public  20  years,  and  is  simply  a  delightful  cleanser. 
Price,  75  cents  a  box  of  three  cakes ;  25  cents  a  cake.  One 
box  sent  postpaid  for  one  subscription. 


Remember  Three  Things : 

1.  THAT  these  are  only  specimen  premium  articles  ;  we 

can  furnish  anything  you  want. 

2.  THAT  you  can  obtain  any  of  these  items  for  a  small 

club  and  the  balance  in  cash,  thus  securing  prac¬ 
tically  a  reduced  price. 

3.  THAT  we  give  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  for(«)clubs  of 

ten,  (6)  largest  clubs  of  yearly  subscriptions  and 
(c)  largest  club  of  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


A  Great  Household  Cyclopaedia. 

Given  for  Three  New  Subscriptions. 

Goodkolmes’s  Domestic  Cyclopedia  is  pronounced  “the 
best  of  its  scope  and  character  in  the  English  language.” 

It  covers 
every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
household, 
and  being 
written  b  y 
the  most 
com  petent 
authorities  is 
entirely  reli¬ 
able.  It  com¬ 
prises  the 
duties  of  the 

kitchen,  parlor,  diuing-room  and  sick-room.  Its  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  are:  On  Drainage,  Garden  and  Dairy: 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Locating ,  Building  and  Repair¬ 
ing:  Calvert  Vaux.  Domestic  Chemistry  Elwyn  Wal¬ 
ler  Ph.  D.  Dietetirs  and  Alcoholic  Beverages:  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.  M.  D.  Diseases  of  ChVdrcn:  Abraham  Jacobi, 
M.  D.  General  Medicine:  William  T.  Lusk,  M.  D.  The 
Teeth:  S.  G.  Perry,  D.  D.  S.  Cooking  and  Domestic 
Management:  Elizabeth  S.  Miller  and  Guiseppe  Rudmani. 
The  Horse:  Leslie  Pell-Clark.  Warming  and  Ventila¬ 
tion:  Lewis  Leeds.  Decoration:  George  Fletcher  Babb, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Over  650  pages ;  nearly  400  illustrations.  Price 
in  cloth,  §5,  postpaid.  Given  for  three  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


*  Teach  Yourself  Penmanship.  * 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  for  Five  Trials  or  One  New  Subscription. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  your  writing  beyond  the 
gentle  remark  that  it  “might  be  better.”  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  write  well.  We  feel  adeep  pity  for  the  stam¬ 
mering  man 
who  can’t 
possibly  get 
his  thoughts 
out  of  his 
mouth,  but 
a  good  many 
of  us  fail  to 
realize  that 

bad  penma,Hship  stifles  more  good  ideas  and  causes  more 
mistakes  than  bad  tongues  ever  did.  Uearn  to  write 
Teach  yourself.  How  ?  Why,  by  studying  this  little  book 
v\  hich  we  are  prepared  to  send  for  only  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  ;  or  five  trials  at  25  cents  each.  This  is  cheaper 
than  buying  a  type-writer.  Price,  $1  post-paid. 


*  The  Griffin  Rug  Machine.  * 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


This  machine  makes  exactly  the  same  stich  or  loop  that 
is  made  by  the  old  fashioned  rug  “hook”  so  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  New  England  people.  The  “  machine  ” 
enables  one  to  work  faster  and  make  a  more  beautiful 
design.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  rug  machine  made,  and 
hundreds  of  our  lady  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling 
their  attention  to  it.  Don’t  bend  over  a  frame  and  prick 
your  fingers  with  a  “hook”  when  you  can  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  and  work  this  machine.  Price,  §1.  Given 
for  one  new  subscription. 


Hill’s  Steamless  and  Odorless  Cooker. 


Given  for  Two  New  Subscription?. 


We  have  given  this  a 
thorough  test,  and  find 
that  it  keeps  the  steam 
and  odor  from  the  house, 
saves  fuel,  saves  labor, 
saves  the  nutritious  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food,  fits 
any  stove,  and  costs  only 
about  one-half  the  price 
of  tin  cookers,  and  we 
believe  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  The  juices  of 
meats  are  retained,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  left  mealy, 
and  all  vegetables  are 
much  improved,  because 
thoroughly  steam- 
cooked.  It  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three 
common  iron  kettles, 
and  better.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  “I 
have  had  the  Steamless 
and  Odorless  Cooker  in 
use  several  weeks.  It  is 
destined  to  make  home 
duties,  especially  belong- 

to  the  kitchen,  much  less  oppressive,  besides  giving  fa¬ 
cilities  for  preparing  food  much  more  properly  than  any 
c°utrivance  I  have  yet  seen.”  Price,  10-quart  size, 
$2.75.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 


*  An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  handy  implement  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
broom  and  dust-pan  combined,  its  brush  being  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self-adjusting 
under  the  slightest 
pressure.  Li  g  h  1 1  y 
running,  it  will  take 
up  anything  that  a 
broom  will,  from 
any  kind  of  carpet, 
while  if  pressure  be 
given  to  it  as  with  a 
broom,  to  remove 
dirt  embedded  in  the 
carpet— s till  run¬ 
ning  easily — it  will  work  wonders,  being  more  effective  than 
any  broom.  Several  recent  improvements  are  included  in 
the  machine  we  offer.  Price  $3.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §2. 


The  University  Piano. 


We  offer  an  upright  piano  with  rosewood  finish,  triple- 
veneered  and  all  the  latest  improvements  In  panels, 

music  desk  and 
frames.  How 
about  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  tone  ? 
In  answer  to 
thi3  we  can  only 
say  that  the 
manufacturer  s 
will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  is 
mad  e  of  thor¬ 
oughly  sea¬ 
soned  stock  and 
of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials, and  that 
they  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  ma- 
teiial  defect  for 
six  years,  and 

to  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  please.  Who  asks  more  than 
that?  This  upright  piano,  with  its  compact  form  and  hand¬ 
some  exterior,  is  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  parlor.  No 
argument  from  us  is  needed  to  show  the  pleasure  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  piano.  It  has  7% octaves;  is53  inches  high  and 
59  inches  long.  Usual  catalogue  price  $700;  our  price  $280. 
Given  for  150  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Send  for  superb 
catalogue  if  interested. 


The  University  Organ. 


The  United  States  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  instruments  offered 
for  sale  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  select  oue 
that  would  make  an 
attractive  premium. 

We  have  secured  one 
that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  for  six 
years,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able 
to  make  very  satis¬ 
factory  terms  with 
our  agents.  The  or¬ 
gan  we  offer  has  five 
octaves,  10  octaves  of 
reeds,  containing  in 
all  122  reeds,  11  stops 
and  two  couplers.  It 
has  a  carved  and  pan¬ 
eled  solid  walnut 
case,  67  inches  high 
and  48  inches  long, 
and  is  thoroughly  and 
substantially  made. 

This  is  a  rare  chance 
to  obtain  a  good  or¬ 
gan.  Usual  list  price, 

$150 ;  our  price,  §60. 

Given  for  30  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §8.  This _ _ _ _ _ 

factory.  Send  for  catalogue  if  interested. 


organ  may  be  returned  if  unsatis- 
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PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS. 
$2.00  PER  YEAR. 


THE  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

HAT  splendid,  half-hardy,  shrubby  hydrangea  which 
is  grown  so  much  in  pots,  tubs  and  boxes,  and 
wintered  inside  in  the  cellar  and  placed  outside  in 
summer  to  grow  and  bloom,  is  H.  hortensis,  a  native  of 
China,  and  we  also  have  many  popular  forms  of  it,  such  as 
Otaksa  and  Thomas 
Hogg.  And  that 
extremely  showy, 
hardy  shrub  so 
familiar  in  bloom 
in  our  gardens  in 
August  and  S  e  p- 
tember,  is  H.  pani- 
culata  grandiflora 
and  comes  to  us 
from  Japan.  And 
our  American  spe¬ 
cies,  namely,  H. 
arborescens,  H.  ra- 
diata  and  H.  querci- 
folia,  all  shrubs, 
are  not  infrequent 
in  cultivation  in 
garden  shrub¬ 
beries.  To  many 
who  are  familiar 
with  only  these 
shrubby  forms  the 
existence  of  a  true 
climbing  hydran¬ 
gea  may  seem  some¬ 
what  mythical,  but 
in  H.  scandens  (also 
called  H.  petiolaris) 
we  have,  in  fact, 
such  a  species.  It 
comes  to  us  from 
Japan  and  has  been 
pretty  generally 
distributed  here 
during  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  has 
not  met  with  as 
much  favor  as  it 
deserved,  and  this 
has  been  due  a  good 
deal  to  the  fact  that 
its  cultivation  has 
been  imperfectly 
understood.  Some 
years  ago  our  flo¬ 
rists  and  nursery¬ 
men  gave  it  |con- 
siderable  promi¬ 
nence  and  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  made 
a  specialty  of  it; 
the  public  as  a  rule 
accepted  it  in  good 
faith,  but  a  few  of 
us  (I  among  them), 
who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  were 
skeptical  regarding 
its  worth  as  a  suit- 
able  ornamental 
plant  for  our  use, 
and  threw  “cold 
water  ”  upon  it.  I 
have  known  and 
grown  it  long 
enough,  however, 
to  acknowledge  my  early  error,  and  insist  that  in  this  new¬ 
comer,  wo  have  an  exceedingly  valuable,  hardy,  ornamental 
vine.  It  was  originally  distributed  under  the  name  of 
Scbizophragma  hydrangeoides,  which  is  a  totally  different 
plant,  and  hereinafter  referred  to.  The  Climbing  Hydran¬ 
gea  (H.  scandens)  is  a  close,  fast  growing  vine  that  attaches 
itself  by  means  of  adventitious  roots,  which  it  bears  along 
its  stems  and  branches,  to  rough  stone  or  wooden  surfaces 
in  the  same  way  as  does  Evergreen  Ivy  (Hedera)  or  Boston 
Ivy  (Ampelopsis  Veltchii),  and  nowhere  does  it  seem  more 
at  home  or  appropriate  thaji  when  climbing  up  the  stems 


from  cuttings,  slips  or  layers.  But  they  do  not  bloom  till 
they  are  a  few  years  old  and  have  made  some  hard  wood  ; 
after  they  start  to  bloom,  however,  they  flower  regularly 
year  after  year.  At  Boston  there  are  several  old  flowering 
specimens ;  one  of  the  finest  is  in  the  late  Marshall  P. 
Wilder’s  garden,  where  it  has  taken  possession  of  a  large 
pear  tree.  The  largest  specimen  that  I  know  of  is  40  fee 

high  and  growing 
on  an  old  chestnut 
tree,  about  60  feet 
high  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  L.  M.  Meyer, 
Staten  Island,  New 
York.  The  true 
Schizophragma  hy¬ 
drangeoides  also 
from  Japan,  is  like¬ 
wise  in  cultivation 
in  our  gardens,  but 
somewhat  rare,  and 
I  have  never  seen  it 
in  bloom  except  in 
Mr.  S.  B.  Parson’s 
garden  at  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  It  is  very 
nearly  related  to 
the  Climbing  Hy¬ 
drangea,  which  it 
also  much  resem¬ 
bles  in  foliage,  gen¬ 
eral  appearance 
and  habit.  To  the 
initiated  it  is  un¬ 
mistakable  at  any 
time,  but  when  in 
bloom  no  one  can 
help  observing  the 
difference  between 
the  two  plants. 
The  sterile  flowers 
of  the  Hydrangea 
scandens  have  four 
petaloid  sepals  as 
other  hydrangeas 
have,  but  the  ster¬ 
ile  flower  of  the 
Schizophragma  has 
only  one  petaloid 
leaf.  It  blooms 
about  the  end  of 
June.  Decumaria 
barbara  is  a  smooth 
climbing  shrub,  in¬ 
digenous  to  the 
Southern  States, 
and  often  called  the 
American  Climb¬ 
ing  Hydrangea.  It 
ascends  the  trunks 
of  trees  much  in 
the  same  way  as  do 
its  near  relatives, 
the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  Japanese 
plants,  and  it  is 
quite  a  rapid 
grower,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  South, 
a  very  beautiful 
plant.  It  is  hardy 
o  n  Long  Island, 
and  thrives  fairly 
well  in  New  Jersey, 
Fig-  265.  but  to  find  it  in  its 

best  state  we  have 

to  go  South.  Its  flowers  are  white,  all  fertile  and  fragrant, 
and  are  produced  on  large  compound  terminal  cymes. 
LLitil  a  few  years  ago  this  plant  was  the  only  known 
species  of  the  genus,  but  now  another  species,  named 
Decumaria  Sinensis,  has  been  discovered  in  Central  China 
It  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  but  botan¬ 
ists  tell  us  it  is  a  valuable,  ornamental,  climbing  shrub, 
with  beautiful  white,  fragrant  flowers. 

R.  N.-Y.  Remarks  — Our  illustrations  (Figs.  265and266), 
were  drawn  from  specimens  sent  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  vine  was  planted  eight  or  10  years  ago  when  Schizo- 


of  thin-topped  live  trees,  as  locusts,  catalpa,  red  cedar, 
pear,  etc.  But  it  should  not  be  planted  to  cover  the  trunks 
of  close-headed  trees  like  lindens,  or  earth-robbing  ones 
like  the  beech  or  elm.  In  climbing  up  the  tree  the  vines 
branch  out  and  completely  encase  the  trunk  and  also 
spread  out  to  cover  the  lower  parts  of  the  main  branches. 
The  vines  hug  close  to  the  supports  without  any  outside 


THE  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA.  From  Nature. 

assistance.  The  leaves  are  ovate-cordate  and  finely  ser¬ 
rated.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  immense  flat,  often 
branched,  cymes,  and  are  what  is  known  in  gardens  as 
“single,”  only  a  few  of  those  that  are  scattered  along  the 
outside  of  the  cymes  are  sterile,  that  is,  large,  white,  and 
showy  like  those  of  the  “  Double ’’-flowering  Hydrangeas; 
all  the  other  flowers  are  small,  greenish-white  and  incon¬ 
spicuous.  They  bloom  in  June,  just  about  strawberry 
time.  Altogether  the  flowers  are  not  very  showy,  but 
even  if  the  plauts  never  produced  any  blossoms,  they  are, 
as  vines,  a  valuable  desideratum.  They  are  easily  raised 
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phragma  hydrangeoides  was  flrst  announced  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  As  Mr.  Falconer  explains,  it  is  in  reality  Hydrangea 
scandens.  An  instructive  fact  in  connection  with  this 
plant  is  that  it  grows  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling 
and  not  more  than  eight  feet  from  it.  Besides  this  close 
northern  exposure,  a  Catalpa  speciosa,  35  feet  high,  is 
within  four  feet  and  completely  overshadows  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  grows  vigorously  and  its  leaves  are  as  dark  in 
color  as  if  they  were  exposed  to  sunlight.  Its  exceeding 
value  for  such  positions  where  few  other  desirable  viuas 
will  thrive,  is  apparent.  It  was  planted  at  the  base  of  an 
old  apple-tree  stump  about  five  feet  high  and  18  inches  in 
diameter.  It  long  since  took  entire  possession,  striking  its 
abundant  aerial  roots  into  the  decaying  wood  so  firmly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detach  them  without  breaking  oil 
parts  of  the  wood  itself  as  shown  in  Fig.  265. 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

On  September  6  we  received  specimen  bunches  of  the  very 
promising  new  white  grape,  Green  Mountain.  The  pulp  is 
tender,  and  nearly  dissolving,  the  seeds  parting  readily. 
These  are  small,  and  one  to  three  in  number,  rarely  four. 
Tt  is  moderately  sweet  with  enough  acidity  to  make  it 
agreeably  sprightly.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  foxiness 
about  it.  The  bunches  are  of  medium  size,  always  shoul¬ 
dered,  generally  on  long  stems.  The  berry  is  of  medium 
size,  green,  yellowish-green  when  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  vines  are  healthy  and  strong- growing,  the  canes  some¬ 
times  making  a  growth  of  15  feet  or  more. 

It  was  tried  among  58  varieties  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ported  as  six  days  earlier  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  Moore’s  Early  and  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  and,  we  think,  the  Jessica  were  in 
the  collection.  The  specimen  vine  growing 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  received  not 
until  late  last  fall,  so  that  we  are  unable 
as  yet  to  make  any  report  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  has  made  a  fair  growth. 


“  EDUCATE  THE  MASSES.” 

WHY  FARMERS  ARE  WAKING  UP. 

I  am  glad  to  see  The  Rural  take  the  bold 
stand  it  does  in  behalf  of  the  farmers, 
producers  and  laborers.  Keep  it  up.  To 
“  educate  the  masses  ”  is  our  only  salva¬ 
tion  ;  for  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  money 
rules  and  man  serves,  and  that  political 
campaigns  are  gambling  matches,  while 
millions  stimulated  by  false  issues  rush  to 
the  polls  and  vote  to  rivet  the  fetters  al¬ 
ready  on  them.  The  government  is  now 
one  of  a  class,  by  a  class  and  for  a  class — 
and  that  class  is  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
the  people.  It  must  be  changed  to  “a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.”  What  we  demand 
for  the  farmer,  producer  and  laborer  is 
justice,  not  charity.  When  we  get  justice 
we  will  not  need  charity.  To  organize  is 
our  salvation.  Relief  can  come  in  no  other 
way.  The  history  of  the  past  proves  this 
assertion  to  be  true.  The  Whig  and  the 
Democratic  parties  in  the  past  were  both 
for  slavery.  A  new  party  was  necessary  to 
abolish  this  curse.  The  two  old  parties 
now  in  power  will  not  change  the  laws  they 
have  enacted.  No  matter  which  is  in  power, 
those  same  class  laws  will  continue.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  man  point  out  an  issue 
between  a  Democratic  bond-holder  and  a 
Republican  bond  holder  or  between  a 
national-banker  Republican  and  a  national- 
banker  Democrat.  I  will  not  find  fault 
with  the  men  as  individuals,  but  I  do  find 
fault  with  the  class  laws  that  gave  them 
the  unfair  advantages  they  have.  Money, 
railroads,  telegraphs,  lands,  national  banks, 
public  debts,  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  gold 
mines,  silver  mines — all  these  are  run  in 
the  interest  of  a  class.  It  should  not  be  so.  They  all,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  as  far  as  possible  should  be  run  in  the 
interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  The  United  States 
postal  service  shows  us  how  nicely  things  can  be  run  for  our 
advantage.  That  system  cannot  be  right  which  gives  the 
profits  of  industry  to  the  few  and  compels  the  many  to  live 
in  penury  and  servitude.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  conceded  fact 
that  among  the  class  of  men  who  have  become  wealthy, 
the  greater  their  wealth  the  more  have  they  taxed  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  laborer;  for  labor  is  the  foundation  of  all 
wealth.  No  man  can  honestly  become  possessed  of  great 
wealth  by  his  own  labor.  We  make  laws  for  the  rich  man 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  vast  wealth  has  been  rightfully 
accumulated.  But  in  the  light  of  morality  and  justice 
his  possession  of  it  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  condition  of 
a  traveling  vagrant  who  has  a  fine  horse  and  buggy  and  a 
gold  watch.  The  public  are  suspicious  of  the  fellow  and 
have  him  arrested,  and  taken  before  the  proper  officer,  and 
being  unable  to  explain  satisfactorily  how  he  came  in 
possession  of  such  property,  he  is  taken  to  jail,  and  the 
property  is  held  for  identification  by  the  real  owner, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  put  in  an  appearance  and  claim 
what  belongs  to  him.  The  above  is  a  straightforward, 
common-sense  way  in  which  the  authorities  dispose  of 
petty  thieves.  Now  suppose  we  deal  with  men  holding 
high  positions  in  the  same  manner;  let  us  haul  up  the 
bond  thieves,  the  monopoly  thieves,  the  watered-stock 
railroad  thieves ;  in  fact,  all  who  have  become  millionaires 
by  accumulating  the  hard  earnings  of  other  people.  The 
very  fact  that  a  man  in  a  single  generation  can  accumulate 
such  fortunes  is  v rlma  facie  evidence  that  he  did  not  get 


it  honestly.  Of  course  we  should  give  those  men  with 
great  fortunes  a  chance  to  explain  from  whom  and  how 
they  got  their  great  wealth.  If  they  got  money  honestly 
they  can  show  it.  If  not,  let  them  take  the  consequences  of 
their  acts  just  as  the  vagrant  thief  has  to  do.  Then  let 
the  authorities  seize  the  stolen  plunder  and  invite 
the  people  to  come  in  and  prove  ownership  and  take 
it  away ;  for  what  is  good  for  a  little  thief  ought 
to  be  equally  good  for  a  big  one.  There  should  be 
no  discrimination.  Yes,  educate  the  people  to  keep  up 
with  the  times.  Tell  them  who  destroyed  the  national 
fractional  currency  that  was  made  for  the  people ;  tell 
them  who  made  government  bonds,  so  that  national  banks 
could  exist  and  draw  interest  on  the  bonds  and  on  the 
money  that  the  government  issues  on  them  with  which  to 
run  the  banks,  thus  enabling  them  to  draw  interest  in  two 
ways,  while  the  bonds  are  exempt  from  taxation — tell 
them  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  tolerated  so  monstrous 
a  swindle.  Tell  them  how  much  of  the  people’s  govern¬ 
ment  land  has  been  given  to  rail  road  corporations.  Tell 
them  how  much  government  land  is  now  owned  by  non¬ 
resident  foreign  capitalists,  which  means  an  oppression  as 
great  as  that  practiced  in  Ireland,  for  tenant  farmers  are 
substantially  slaves.  Tell  them  who  have  been  doing  all 
these  things,  and  who  are  benefited  by  them — the  masses 
or  the  classes  ?  Let  the  people  bestir  themselves  and  see 
for  themselves,  and  instead  of  voting  for  politicians,  let 
them  choose  men  of  their  own  calling  who  will  advance 
their  interests.  o.  h.  smith. 


HYDRANGEA.  STEM  SECTION.  From  Nature. 

“IF  I  COULD  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN!” 
Advantages  of  a  Thorough  Education. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

President  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  -practical 
farmer,  former  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  the  editor  has 
asked  “some  of  the  older  farmers”  to  answer  the  above 
question,  and  try  to  tell  farm  boys  and  young  men  “  how 
in  the  light  of  present  experience  and  observation  we 
would  go  to  work  to  make  good  farmers  of  ourselves,” 
with  the  opportunities  the  young  man  of  to-day  has. 
First,  then,  I  would,  if  possible,  get  a  thoroughly  good 
education  for  the  farm.  Does  education  pay  ?  Yes,  al¬ 
ways,  if  of  the  right  sort  for  the  work  in  hand.  Says  Addi¬ 
son  :  “  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education 
is  to  a  human  soul.”  Sculpture  takes  the  rough,  unshapely 
block,  scarcely  worth  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  makes  it  worth 
its  weight  in  silver  dollars,  fashioned  by  a  master  into  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  or  Venus.  It  is  now  educated  marble. 

What  is  educated  iron  worth  ?  To  get  the  exact  facts  I 
wrote  to  one  of  the  best  jewelers  in  Des  Moines,  asking 
two  questions.  His  letter  answers  them  as  follows  :  “  We 
charge  $1.50  for  a  correct  grade  of  hair  spring  fitted  to  a 
first-class,  American-made,  watch  movement.  On  an 
average,  six  hair-springs  weigh  one  grain,  troy.”  Well, 
7,000  grains,  troy,  make  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  at  $9  per 
grain  hair  springs  are,  therefore,  worth  $63,000  per  pound, 
avoirdupois,  or  $126,000,000  per  ton.  The  iron  ore  at  the 
mine,  undug,  is  worth  perhaps  $1  per  tou.  The  126,- 


000,000  per  cent,  increase  is  the  margin  of  education.  For 
this  is  education,  literal  and  exact ;  “  drawing  out,”  de¬ 
veloping  what  is  potentially  in  the  raw  material.  The 
colt,  Axtell,  sold  from  his  breeder’s  hands  at  $105,000. 
Maud  S  trotted  in  2:08,  and  was  worth  about  as  much  as 
Axtell.  Both  were  fine  specimens  of  educated  horse-flesh 
and  spirit.  Note,  too,  that  what  was  born  in  them  was  de¬ 
veloped,  and  was  developed  for  its  best  use.  Their  breed¬ 
ers  and  trainers  (teachers)  did  not  try  to  build  the  massive 
draft  horse  upon  the  slender,  nervous  organism  of  the 
racer. 

Education  always  pays — of  dead  material,  as  in  the  hair¬ 
spring  ;  of  muscle,  as  in  Axtell ;  of  human  hand  and 
eye,  as  in  some  great  sculptor,  painter,  architect  or  in¬ 
ventor;  of  human  mind  and  soul,  as  in  a  Webster  or  a 
Garfield  ;  and  human  education  pays  best  of  all,  since 
human  hand  and  eye  are  the  most  wonderful  of  God’s 
material  creations,  and  the  child’s  mind  and  soul  the  most 
precious  of  His  unpolished  jewels.  Education  pays  as 
surely  as  it  pays  to  develop  and  use  any  fit  material; 
to  temper  steel,  spin  wool,  weave  silk,  polish  ma¬ 
hogany,  or  cut  a  diamond  to  its  proper  facets.  It 
pays  if  you  chowe  fit  material  and  fashion  it  with 
skill  to  its  proper  use.  You  cannot  form  the  hair-spring 
from  tin  or  copper  by  any  skill,  or  even  from  iron 
ore,  unless  by  the  greatest  skill  and  toil  you  shape  and 
temper  it.  You  may  not  make  the  best  farmer  from 
the  born  mechanic  or  inventor,  or  even  from  the  boy  that 
is  born  with  farm  instincts,  unless  you  give  the  sort  of 
education  calculated  to  develop  such  in¬ 
stincts  in  the  right  direction. 

So  fully  were  my  own  parents  impressed 
with  the  great  value  of  a  good  education, 
that  even  in  comparative  poverty  they 
helped  all  their  children  to  gain  one.  So 
fully  have  myself  and  wife  been  impressed 
with  the  same,  that,  even  at  the  cost  of 
remaining  in  debt  25  long  years,  we  have 
never  kept  a  child  out  of  school  or  college 
in  term  time  for  mere  work.  And  it  has 
paid.  Our  daughter,  two  years  from  col¬ 
lege  graduation,  earns  $1,000  per  year  as  a 
high  school  teacher.  Without  education 
she  would  probably  be  earning  a  quarter  as 
much  as  shop  or  kitchen  girl,  and  with  not 
nearly  so  much  rational  enjoyment,  or 
helpful  service  to  others.  One  son,  a  year 
from  graduation  in  our  college,  with  natural 
tastes  all  in  the  mechanical  lines,  already 
earns  almost  as  much  in  a  great  architect’s 
office,  where  he  is  sure  to  gain  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  and  power  of  enjoyment  to  serve 
mankind.  It  would  have  been  a  misfit  to 
try  to  make  a  farmer  of  him.  Another 
son,  also  almost  through  our  agricultural 
college,  is  looking  towards  agriculture  and 
agricultural  science ;  while  another  still 
younger  seems  to  have  both  agricultural 
and  mechanical  tastes,  and  in  this  “  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College”  will  have 
a  chance  to  see  which  is  the  stronger  bent. 

This  much  I  have  said  on  the  value  of  an 
education,  in  hopes  of  inspiring  parents 
with  a  desire  to  educate  their  children,  and 
children  with  a  desire  to  educate  them¬ 
selves.  And  so  all  through  this  paper  I 
would  talk  to  both  parents  and  their  sons, 
and  the  burden  of  what  I  say  will  be  this  : 
“  Good  education  always  pays,  if  it  be  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  person  and  the  work  he  has  in 
view.”  My  own  education  in  a  classical 
college  was  not  of  the  best  sort  to  make  a 
farmer.  That  was  not  what  my  parents 
iutended  me  to  be.  Ill-health  made  me  a 
farmer,  and  farming  gave  me  good  health 
again.  But  even  that  education  I  was  con¬ 
scious  gave  me  great  help;  and  yet  I  often 
wished  that  I  could  exchange  two  years  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy  for  two  years 
of  chemical,  botanical,  entomological,  and 
veterinary  science,  taught  as  they  are  now 
taught  in  our  agricultural  colleges. 

I  wish  parents  would  stop  to  think  how  great  is  the 
economy  of  nature  with  reference  to  the  child.  When  his 
little  body  is  worth  least  for  work,  his  mind  is  really 
worth  most  for  learning.  The  little  child’s  power  of 
acquiring  through  the  senses  and  retaining  in  memory  is 
simply  amazing.  Think  of  the  task  of  learning  at  least 
10,000  words  by  sight  and  sound,  so  as  to  know  them  and 
their  meanings  when  spoken,  written,  and  printed,  and 
how  to  write  and  spell  and  speak  them  all  promptly  and 
intelligently.  It  is  a  giant  task,  and  yet  it  is  the  very 
first  step  of  learning;  the  foundation  without  which  the 
superstructure  is  impossible.  The  time  when  children  can 
best  learn  is  when  they  are  worth  least  on  the  farm.  It  is 
a  fearful  wrong  for  parents  to  keep  children  from  five  to 
12  years  old  at  home  from  school  for  work,  except  from 
sheer  n  cessity.  They  should  have  at  least  nine  months 
in  school  each  year,  and  be  encouraged  to  read  much  of 
interesting  books  and  papers  at  home,  until  the  reading 
of  common  books  and  papers  ceases  to  be  any  conscious 
mental  eilort.  Till  then  the  child  hobbles  helplessly  on 
crutches.  After  that  he  can  run  with  alacrity. 

The  next  giant  task  is  to  get  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  especially  the  multiplication  table  thoroughly. 
But  this,  with  fractious  and  decimals  and  proportion, 
must  be  conquered  once  and  forever.  Great  facility, 
rapidity  and  accuracy  should  be  sought  In  these  essentials, 
and  less  time  be  devoted  to  the  countless  non-essentials.  I 
have  little  patience  with  spending  eight  years  on  four 
grades  of  arithmetic.  The  essentials  in  an  ordinary 
"Third  Part”  or  “Practical”  arithmetic,  not  too  dif¬ 
ficult,  are  enough,  and  then  algebra  gives  a  far  better  and 
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easier  explanation  of  arithmetical  methods  and  principles. 
As  to  English  grammar,  I  think  far  too  much  time  is 
given  to  it,  and  at  too  early  an  age.  When  the 
child  has  become  a  fluent  and  rapid  reader,  a  few  weeks 
will  teach  him  the ‘'parts  of  speech,”  the  structure  of 
sentences  and  the  chief  rules  of  so-called  “  agreement  ” 
and  “  government.”  Instead  of  putting  so  much  time  as 
is  commonly  done  upon  mere  local  and  political  geography 
I  would  put  more  upon  physical  geography,  with  the 
use  of  quite  a  simple  text-hook.  The  farmer’s  boy  ought 
to  know  the  facts  and  laws  of  soils,  climates,  storms, 
crops  and  animals,  and  the  agencies  that  produce  and 
modify  them.  The  “  staple  products  ”  of  each  zone  and 
region  will  thus  be  learned  by  the  reason  and  not  as 
mere  matters  of  memory. 

Animal  anatomy  and  physiology  are  now  taught  in  most 
of  our  common  schools  with  excellent  engravings  and  col¬ 
ored  charts,  and  in  our  graded  and  high  schools  the  elements 
of  geology,  botany,  physics 
and  chemistry.  If  I  were  a 
farmer’s  boy  intending  to  be 
a  farmer,  I  think  I  would 
study  very  hard  on  all  these 
forms  of  “out-door  science.” 

Before  and  after  school,  too, 
and  in  the  long  vacations  I 
would  keep  the  run  of  all 
farm  operations,  learn  from 
my  father  the  reasons  for  his 
plans  and  operations,  and  try 
to  share  in  the  plans  and  the 
results.  I  would  try  to  be¬ 
come  deft  and  skillful  in  all 
farm  processes,  such  as  hand 
mowing,  pitching,  plowing, 
care  of  stock,  milking,  shear¬ 
ing,  pruning  and  handling 
farm  tools  and  machines.  I 
would  have  if  possible,  and 
read  some  of  the  best  books  on 
farming,  such  as  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  Miles’s 

Stock  Breeding  (or  Curtis’s  or  Saunders’s),  Stewart’s  Feed¬ 
ing  Farm  Animals,  Harris’s  Talks  on  Manures  and  like 
books.  I  would  also  try  to  read  each  week  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  Country  Gentleman,  Ohio  Farmer  or  some 
other  really  good  agricultural  paper,  selecting  the  articles 
that  gave  most  information  on  the  sort  of  farming  my 
father  pursued  or  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  As  soon  as 
I  had  a  thoroughly  good  education  in  the  common  English 
branches,  I  would  try  to  spend  four  years  at  a  good  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mechanical  college.  If  that  of  my  own  State 
was  not  doing  good  work  for  agriculture,  or  was  not  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  industrial  life,  I  would  try  to  go 
to  one  in  some  neighboring  State  where  such  was  the  case. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  Massachusetts,  Michi¬ 
gan,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  Dakota  are  doing  such  work.  Quite  likely  other 
States  are  also,  with  whose  work  I  am  not  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  new  funds  from  Congress  will  have  to  be 
used  more  carefully  in  this  direction,  and  I  believe  that  in 
almost  any  State  agricultural  college  the  young  man  who 
really  desires  it  can  get  excellent  and  valuable  instruction 


THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 
CAMERA. 

THE  WADSWORTH  CREAMERY  AT  AVON. 

In  one  of  the  August  issues  the  private  creamery  of  I«aac 
Budlong,  of  Scottsville,  was  described  to  readers  of  The 
Rural,  and  it  certainly  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  as 
this  is  an  age  of  creameries,  and  anything  new  in  the 
creamery  line  is  interesting,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  family  with  cuts  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Wadsworth  creamery  at  Avon,  pronounced  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  the  most  expensive,  convenient 
and  best  equipped  creamery  of  its  size  in  the  State.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  Mr.  Herbert  Wadsworth  erected  a  creamery, 
small  in  comparison  with  the  present  plant,  that  ran  a 
short  time  and  was  then  destroyed  by  fire.  Having  decided 
to  rebuild  at  once,  he  determined,  regardless  of  cost,  to  put 
up  a  creamery  that  would  be  a  model  of  its  kind  in  point 
of  utility,  without  much  respect  to  beauty  of  architecture, 
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and  surely  the  buildings  in  the  cut  ought  to  justify  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  The  main  building,  see  Fig.  267,  is  111  feet 
long  by  30  in  width,  and  the  ice-house,  shown  at  the  left, 
is  60  by  32  feet.  As  observable  at  the  right,  a  bank  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  rises  up  from  the  railway,  and  this  bank 
forms  the  back-side  of  the  creamery.  All  that  can  be  seen 
of  the  buildings  as  one  approaches  them  from  the  opposite 
side,  are  the  iron  roofs  set  seemingly  on  a  basement,  the 
smoke-stack  and  a  graceful  porte-cochere  under  which  the 
farmers  drive  while  unloading  milk. 

The  upper  floor  is  cut  up  into  three  rooms,  those  at  each 
end  being  used  as  cheese  rooms  in  winter,  and  the  central 
room  as  an  office  and  weighing  room.  That  portion  of  the 
milk  that  is  intended  to  be  worked  into  butter  is  poured 
into  a  funnel  when  weighed,  and  runs  into  the  1,800-quart 
vat  in  the  butter  room,  Fig.  268.  The  cream  is  extracted 
from  the  milk  with  great  rapidity  by  the  separator  process. 
The  two  De  Laval  separators  in  the  foreground  have  a 
capacity  of  750  quarts  per  hour  each,  and  the  arrangement 
is  so  perfect  that  the  milk  flows  down  to  them,  and  then, 
after  the  cream  has  been  separated,  the  skim-milk  flows 


numerous  points  throughout  the  Eastern  States.  During 
the  summer  season  cream  is  sold  to  ice-cream  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Rochester  and  Buffalo, 
at  prices  which  pay  much  better  than  if  it  were  made  into 
butter. 

If  the  Wadsworth  butter  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  cheese  equally  good  in 
its  class,  and  it  is.  There  are  such  things  as  cheese  and 
cheese,  and  in  this  day  of  adulteration  and  fraud  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  taste  of  a  pure  cream  cheese.  Fig.  269  shows 
the  cheese  room,  which  is  25  by  30  feet.  At  the  right,  a 
part  of  the  3,000-quart  sweet-milk  vat  is  shown.  This  is 
connected  with  the  office  and  weighing  room  above  by  a 
pipe,  and  holds  the  sweet  milk  for  the  manufacture  ot 
cream  cheese,  of  which  about  500  pounds  are  made  per  day 
by  the  Cheddar  process,  and  though  not  a  connoisseur  I 
consider  it  as  fine  cheese  as  was  ever  placed  on  the  market 
in  New  York  State.  In  the  center  is  the  1,800-quart  vat 

that  holds  the  skim-milk  as  it 
runs  from  the  separators  in 
the  butter  room  just  beyond. 
The  little  machine  on  the  vat 
is  one  of  the  latest  improved 
curd  mills.  The  skim-cheese 
is  made  in  just  35  minutes  by 
a  new  process  invented  by 
Mr.  John  Berrigan,  the  man¬ 
ager.  This  process  has  never 
been  given  to  the  public,  al¬ 
though  in  time  it  must  come 
into  general  use  among  pro¬ 
gressive  cheese-makers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  superiority  of 
the  product.  One  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioners  sampled  the  new-pro¬ 
cess  cheese  while  on  a  recent 
visit  to  the  creamery,  and 
pronounced  it  the  best  skim- 
milk  cheese  he  had  ever  eaten. 
At  the  left  is  a  Frazier  com¬ 
bination  gang  press  that 
presses  15  large  cheeses  and  25  small  ones  at  one  time,  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  machinery.  A  10-horse 
power  boiler  furnishes  steam  to  run  the  engine,  and  also 
for  heating  purposes  in  the  winter.  The  inside  of  the 
creamery  is  ceiled  throughout  in  pine  finished  in  hard  oil, 
and  the  floors  of  the  main  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are 
made  of  cement,  sloping  gently  from  the  outside  to  the 
center  where  there  is  a  hole  opening  into  a  sewer.  Every 
morning  the  rooms  are  carefully  washed  out,  and  the 
water  runs  off  through  the  sewers,  carrying  away  all  im¬ 
purities,  and  leaving  the  creamery  sweet  and  clean,  with 
absolutely  no  foul  odors  lingering  near. 

This  model  creamery  with  its  equipments  cost  over 
$11,000  and  pays  a  fair  dividend  on  the  investment.  All 
the  work  of  butter  and  cheese  making  is  done  by  two  men, 
who  also  attend  to  the  sales.  Every  day  the  creamery 
takes  between  4,000  and  5,000  quarts  of  milk  from  over  400 
cows,  and  the  daily  output  averages  800  pounds  of  butter 
and  cheese.  The  establishment  of  the  creamery  was  a 
great  thing  for  the  neighboring  farmers.  Many  of  them 
were  about  to  give  up  farming  on  account  of  the  low 
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BUTTER-ROOM,  AVON  CREAMERY.  Fig.  26S. 


CHEESE-ROOM,  AVON  CREAMERY.  Fig.  269. 


In  the  whole  sisterhood  of  natural,  physical  and  veterin¬ 
ary  sciences  upon  which  the  art  of  agriculture  fundamen¬ 
tally  rests. 

Finally  it  seems  to  me  when  I  had  thus  got  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  mental  discipline  and  special  skill  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  could  give,  I  would  seek  a  partnership 
with  my  father  if  he  had  a  reasonably  good  farm,  and  him¬ 
self  desired  such  partnership.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
farm  on  which  if  the  labor,  skill  and  knowledge  were 
doubled  the  cash  receipts  would  not  be  more  than  doubled; 
provided  its  owners  took  and  lived  up  to  the  pledge  Mr. 
Terry  took  so  long  ago  and  has  lived  up  to  so  well — “to 
do  everything  undertaken  on  the  farm  in  the  best  way  he 
knew — or  could  learn  how.”  The  motto  of  our  college  is 
“  Science  with  Practice.”  Such  a  young  farmer  would  be  a 
living  embodiment  of  this  motto. 

Frequently  one  man’s  loss  is  another’s  gain.  The  failure 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  many  Eastern  States  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  in  prices  obtained  by  California  shippers 
the  present  season  illustrate  this  quite  forcibly.  Such 
prices  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  ordinary  season. 


out  into  the  1,800  quart  vat  and  thence  into  the  cheese 
room  adjoining.  A  cream  vat  on  wheels  stands  near  tho 
separators  while  they  are  in  operation,  and  is  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  cream  from  one  day’s  milk.  After  it 
has  been  extracted,  the  vat  is  drawn  into  the  refrigerator, 
where  the  cream  is  allowed  to  ripen  over-night.  In  the 
morning  it  is  churned  in  a  power  barrel  churn  holding  60 
gallons,  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees.  When  the  butter 
is  in  the  granular  state  it  is  carefully  washed  and  removed 
to  the  refrigerator,  and  there  worked  by  .hand.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  butter-worker  in  the  building.  Mr. 
Berrigan,  the  Superintendent,  believes  that  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  make  the  best  grade  of  butter  without  haud 
manipulation,  and  his  patrons  seem  to  approve  of  his 
method,  for  the  average  price  of  Wadsworth  butter  last 
season  was  28  cents  per  pound.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  made 
into  pound  prints,  and  is  kept  in  the  ice  chest  nntil  it  is  ship¬ 
ped  the  next  morning.  The  refrigerator  is  10  by  30  feet,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  several  thousand  pounds  of  butter, 
but  there  is  such  a  demand  for  the  latter  among  regular 
customers  that  rartly  is  any  held  over  24  hours.  At  present 
about  200  pounds  of  butter  are  made  a  day,  and  it  is  sold  at 


prices  for  grain  and  beef  when  the  creamery  came  to  their 
rescue.  The  average  price  paid  per  quart  for  last  season 
was  two  cents,  and  even  at  that  seemingly  low  figure  there 
was  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the  dairymen.  A  record  of 
the  milk  from  each  herd  was  kept,  for  a  year  by  the  mana¬ 
ger,  and  from  his  books  I  learn  that  the  lowest  average  of 
any  herd  was  $42.30  per  cow,  while  one  man  had  22  cows 
that  brought  nim  in  $60  apiece.  To  illustrate  the  aid  that 
the  creamery  has  been  to  tenant  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  one  man  who  rents  a  300-acre  farm. 
“  For  the  last  three  years  before  I  began  to  sell  milk,  I  could 
barely  make  enough  to  pay  my  rent;  but  last  year  my  30 
cows  paid  my  rent  and  the  wages  of  one  hired  man,  and  I 
sold  just  as  much  grain  and  other  products  off  the  farm  as 
I  did  before  l  kept  cows.”  The  thanks  of  the  many  farm¬ 
ers  whom  this  creamery  has  helped  into  a  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  are  due  to  Mr.  Herbert  Wadsworth,  its  enterprising 
owner.  kdwakd  f.  dibble. 

Lima,  N.  Y. _ _ 

Breed  and  feed  are  strong  partners.  Either  is  a  power 
alone  ;  combined  they  are  irresistible. 
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SHROPSHIRE  RAM  MARBLE  CUTTER. 

A  picture  of  this  ram  is  shown  at  Fig.  270.  Marble  Cut¬ 
ter  is  considered  a  first-class  type  of  what  a  good  Shrop¬ 
shire  should  be.  He  was  bred  in  England  and  is  now 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament,  who  paid 
$800  for  him.  Shropshire  sheep  are  prime  favorites  with 
farmers  who  are  in  the  business  of  growing  early  lambs 
for  market.  In  spite  of  the  good  points  claimed  for  other 
breeds,  the  “  Shrops  ”  still  lead  in  numbers  imported  and 
sold. 


among  their  numbers.  The  Hymenoptera— bees,  wasps, 
ants,  etc. — have  both  beneficial  species,  as  do  also  the  two¬ 
winged  flies  or  Diptera.  Among  both  beetles  and  bugs  we 
find  valuable  predaceous  species,  while  almost  all  of  the 
Neuroptera  are  of  this  character.  If  we  except  the  Mantis 
family,  all  of  the  order,  including  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
etc.,  are,  like  the  Lepidoptera,  plant-destroyers,  and  there¬ 
fore  enemies  rather  than  friends.  I  hope  that  in  these 
papers  I  have  introduced  to  our  farmers  their  insect  friends 
sufficiently  to  insure  that  the  latter  shall  be  recognized 
and  befriended  upon  all  occasions.  a.  j.  cook. 


BENEFICIAL  INSECTS. 

VIII. 

The  seventh  of  the  Linnoean  orders  of  insects  consists  of 
the  Lace-wings  or  Neuroptera.  These  are  well  named,  as 
all  thf-ir  four  wings  are  marked  by  very  numerous  cross 
veins,  making  them  look  like  lace.  The  name  Neuroptera 
— Nerve-winged — is  appropriate  for  a  like 
reason.  This  net  or  lace-like  condition  of 
all  their  four  wing3  (see  Fig.  271)  makes  it 
easy  to  identify  the  members  of  this  order. 

They  all  are  mandibulate,  like  the  beetles ; 
that  is,  they  have  biting  mouth-parts. 

They  differ  in  their  transformations.  The 
transformations  of  some  are  complete :  of 
others  incomplete.  The  former  are  known 
as  Neuroptera  proper;  the  latter  as  Pseudo- 
Neuroptera. 

The  Lace-wings  are  peculiar  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  predaceous,  and  so  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  only  exception  of  note  is  the 
family  of  White  Ants— Termites.  These 
destroy  plants,  furniture,  buildings  and 
books.  One  species  of  White  Ants— Tennis 
flavipes— is  found  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  known  it  to  work  on  the  roots  of 
potted  plants  in  greenhouses,  to  tunnel  the 
floors  and  sleepers  of  houses,  and  thus  un¬ 
dermine  them.  It  is  also  a  “  book-worm,” 
as  it  occasionally  bores  through  a  whole 
row  of  books.  But  if  we  except  these  Ter¬ 
mites,  we  may  say  that  the  Neuroptera  are 
nearly  all  beneficial.  The  insects  that  be¬ 
long  in  this  order  are  the  dragon-flies  or 
darning-needles,  the  day-flies  or  May  flies— 

Ephemerids— the  stone  flies;  the  hellgra- 
mites,  our  largest  and  most  terrible-looking 
insects  ;  and  aphis,  ant  lions,  etc.  Most  of 
these  live  during  the  larval  period  in  the 
water,  and  as  they  serve  as  food  for  the  fish,  and  consume 
the  larvae  of  mosquitoes  and  other  aquatic  forms,  we 
can  hardly  class  them  as  useful  only  in  the  predaceous 
sense,  for  they  are  even  more  so  by  furnishing  food  for 
the  fish  that  are  to  grace  our  tables.  Some  have  a 
double  use,  piscatorially  considered,  since  we  use  them 
for  bait  for  the  capture  of  the  fish,  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  fattened  on  them.  There  are  two  families  of 
Neuroptera,  which  are  especially  beneficial  as  predaceous 
insects  the  mature  dragon-flies  and  the  larval  aphis  and 
ant  lions. 

The  Dragon  Files. 

Every  one  knows  the  fierce,  savage,  predaceous  dragon¬ 
flies  or  devil’s  darning-needles  (Fig.  271).  We  were  told, 
when  children,  that  these  would  sew  up  our  ears.  Hippy 
the  boy,  who,  like  the  writer,  had  a  mother  who  knew 
better,  and  told  him  that  such  stories  were  all  nonsense. 
The  larvae  of  these  dragon-flies  are  aquatic,  very  fierce 
and  strong,  with  great  toothed  jaws  ;  indeed  they  are  the 
terrors  of  the  pond.  They  are  a  sort  of  aquatic  middlemen; 
they  eat  up  the  less  fierce  of  the  aquatic  animals,  and  in 
turn  are  eaten  up  by  the  hungry  fish.  The  mature  dragon¬ 
flies  or  spindles  are  very  quick,  graceful  flyers,  and  devour 
many  of  our  insect  pests.  In  the  South  they  are  known  as 
bee-hawks,  as  they  do  not  except  the  honey  bee  in  their 
marauding  expeditions.  They  do  so  much  damage  that 
boys  are  employed  with  whips  to  lash  and  kill  them  ;  yet 
they  as  well  as  the  mantis,  the  robber  files  and  the  bee¬ 
killing  bugs,  do  more  good,  I  think,  than  harm,  and  they 
are  usually  worthy  of  protection,  and  should  be  exempt 
from  fright  or  slaughter. 

The  Aphis  Lions. 

The  aphis  lions  are  predaceous  larvm  of  beautiful  green 
lace-wing  flies— Chrysopa— (Fig.  272).  These  handsome, 
delicate  lace  wings  are  very  common  in  all  the  United 
States.  They  lay  their  eggs  on  twigs,  leaves  and  even 
fruits.  I  have  found  them  appended  to  cherries  and  apples, 
to  which  they  attach  themselves  by  means  of  long  hairs 
(Fig.  272).  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  midst  of  colonies  of 
plant-lice,  on  which  the  larvae  feed  as  soon  as  they  come 
from  the  eggs.  Hence  the  name  of  aphis  lion  is  no  mis¬ 
nomer.  The  larva  has  strong,  sharp  jaws  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  hungry,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  habits.  It 
manages  to  suck  all  the  blood  of  an  astonishing  number 
of  plant-lice  in  a  day.  Indeed,  it  ranks  with  the  Braconids, 
the  Chalcid  flies,  the  Syrphus  flies  and  the  Lady-bird 
beetles  as  an  enemy  of  the  plant-lice.  In  destroying  the 
latter  it  grasps  them  one  by  one  with  its  jaws,  and  seems 
able  to  hold  them  and  suck  them  dry  at  the  same  time. 
The  ant  lions  belong  to  the  same  family  as  do  the  aphis 
lions,  which  they  strongly  resemble ;  but  their  habits  are 
different.  They  dig  a  large  funnel  in  the  light  sand,  and 
bury  themselves  at  its  apex,  with  only  their  large  jaws  ex¬ 
posed.  When  an  insect— ant,  caterpillar,  etc  —passes  over 
the  edge  of  this  dead-fall,  the  falling  sand  warns  the  ant 
lion  at  the  bottom,  and  at  once  it  commences  to  hurl  out 
the  sand,  which  is  almost  sure  to  bring  the  luckless  insect 
to  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  and  into  the  jaws  of  its  ene¬ 
my.  In  this  way  these  cunning  trappers  capture  and  de¬ 
vour  large  numbers  of  our  worst  insect  pests. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  orders  of  insects,  except  the  butter¬ 
flies  and  moths,  have  parasitic  or  predaceous  members 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Industrious  Iowa. — The  Blue  Grass  Palace  Exposition 
now  going  on  at  Creston,  shows  splendid  products  from  all 
over  southwest  Iowa;  and  I  predict  that  the  Corn  Palace 
at  Sioux  City,  the  Coal  Palace  of  Ottumwa,  and  the  Flax 
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SHROPSHIRE  RAM  MARBLE  CUTTER.  Fig.  270. 

Palace  of  Forest  City  will  show  good  exhibits  of  grains, 
fruits  and  garden  vegetables.  The  wonderful  drought- 
enduring  capacity  of  our  soil  is  not  well  understood,  and 
many  feared  a  total  failure  of  crops,  but  wheat  is  as  good 
as  usual.  Oats  turn  out  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  corn 
is  a  fair  crop  ;  not  so  good  as  an  average,  but  many  fields 
will  yield  60  bushels  and  over  per  acre,  while  few  will  fall 
below  30.  Iowa  will  raise  a  surplus  this  year,  and  has 
never  failed  to  do  so  since  it  was  settled.  Last  year  the 
State  raised  about  one  seventh  of  all  the  corn  grown  in  the 
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The  Dragon  Fly.  Fig.  27  1. 

1- nited  States,  and  I  predict  that  this  year  we  will  raise 
a  greater  proportion  of  a  much  smaller  yield,  and,  except  for 
the  shipping  demand,  prices  would  rule  very  low  here. 

Taylor  County,  la.  GEORGE  V.  IIOUTEN. 

Corn  in  Denmark. — Maize  has  gone  up  in  price 
every  one  seems  to  be  using  it  as  feed  for  horses  and  pigs 
I  paid  $1.06  for  100  pounds,  and  now  it  stands  at  $1.15. 

Nysted,  Denmark.  n.  moulton. 

Breeding  ^  oung  Sows. — I  have  found  it  very  unsatis 
factory  to  breed  sows  before  they  are  eight  months  old. 
would  be  better  if  they  were  10  or  12  months.  One  will 
realize  more  from  them  by  waiting  until  they  are  that  age. 
A  sow  hred  when  she  is  six  months  old  stops  growing.  She 
does  not  start  agaiu  until  she  has  farrowed  and  weaned 
her  pigs.  L  had  six  very  line  youag  sows  ;  two  of  them 
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Chrysopa  Fly  and  Eggs.  Fig.  272. 

were  bred  to  farrow  when  14  months  old  and  four  others 
when  9  and  10  months  ;  the  two  older  ones  gave  me  12  fine 
pigs  and  the  four  young  ones  gave  11,  all  told.  The  older 
sows  are  large  animals,  weighing  400  pounds  each,  while 
the  younger  ones  will  not  weigh  over  250  pounds  apiece, 
and  will  never  be  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  bred  to  far¬ 
row  three  or  four  months  later.  One  should  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  breed  young  sows  ;  it  is  better  to  wait  awhile  as 
the  results  will  be  better.  p,  g, 

Warsaw,  Missouri. 

Louisiana  Notes.— Sugar  cane,  one  of  our  most  profit¬ 
able  crops,  yields  16  to  20  tons  per  acre  aud  sells  for  $4  per 


ton.  The  members  of  an  Iowa  colony,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  old  persons,  came  here  to  escape  the  cold  winters 
of  the  Northwest — perhaps  the  best  indication  I  can  give 
in  regard  to  the  health  of  our  prairie.  There  have  not 
been  more  than  15  deaths  in  a  population  of  1,000  persons 
in  six  years,  and  several  of  those  that  have  occurred  were 
due  to  old  chronic  diseases.  Land  is  cheap  and  the  soil 
easily  worked.  We  have  excellent  soft-water  wells  from 
16  to  20  feet  deep,  and  a  delightful  breeze  from  the  Gulf. 
There  is  not  a  healthier  place  in  Uncle  Sam’s  broad 
dominion.  r.  r.  s. 

Calsasieu  Parish,  La. 

Farmers  to  the  Front. — The  cartoon  on  page  559  is  so 
suggestive  of  the  victory  we  have  just  wou  that  I  would 
like  about  one  dozen  papers  for  distribution,  after  which  I 
will  try  to  get  up  a  club.  We  have  won  a  “Waterloo” 
both  in  caucus  and  convention  ;  the  ring  which  has  held 
sway  20  years  and  is  known  both  in  State  and  national 
affairs  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
political  machines,  has  been  completely 
routed.  We  have  nominated  for  member 
of  Assembly  Mr.  W.  C.  Gifford,  a  farmer, 
and  master  of  the  N,  Y.  State  Grange.  It 
was  claimed  that  five  dollars  apiece  were 
paid  for  single  votes  at  the  caucuses.  Money 
was  as  free  as  water.  It  was  stated  that 
that  there  was  $10,000  against  us  in  the 
convention  if  the  politicians  could  have 
found  a  place  to  use  it.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  the  people  were  represented  by 
the  honest  fl^rmers,  and  the  politicians  car¬ 
ried  most  of  their  boodle  home.  L.  D  G. 
Stedman,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Good !  Now  elect  him! 

A  ‘‘Temperance  Beer.”— In TnE  Rural 
of  September  6th  is  an  article  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  beer  by  farm  hands  in  the  hay 
fields,  and  a  good  remedy  for  this  necessary 
evil  is  asked.  The  following  recipe  for  a 
temperance  beer  is  obtained  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  who  has  this  beer  brewed 
twice  every  year,  under  the  direction  of 
his  good  wife.  It  is  refreshing,  invigorat¬ 
ing,  and  an  unequaled  substitute  for  the 
rum  fiend.  One  half  pound  of  hops;  nine 
gallons  of  water;  12  pounds  of  sugar;  nine 
pounds  of  molasses,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast.  Boil  the  hops  in  nine  gallons  of 
water,  and  add  the  sugar,  etc.  Set  with 
yeast,  and  skim  occasionally.  A  little 
whisky  added  afterward  will  make  it  very  clear,  and  im¬ 
part  a  tone  to  it,  aud  make  it  keep  better.  To  appreciate 
this  fine  beer  it  should  be  kept  12  months  before  it  is  used. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 

R.N.-Y.— Leave  out  the  whisky  and  the  hops  and  add  a 
little  ginger,  aud  you  have  “switchell,”  which  we  used  to 
drink  in  the  hay-field.  With  this  temperance  drink  we 
did  just  as  much  work  as  the  people  who  drank  their  fill 
of  hard  cider  and  beer.  Farm  workmen  have  no  use  for 
whisky  or  malt  liquors,  “Rum  in  the  hay-field,  hole  in 
the  home.”  “  Big  stomach,  small  head.” 

Watering  Milk.— There  is  nodoubtin  my  mind  that  the 
addition  of  pure  cold  water  to  fresh  milk,  delays  putre¬ 
factive  changes  ;  or,  in  other  words,  makes  the  milk  keep 
sweet  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  To  illustrate  : 
25  or  30  years  ago,  when  the  subject  of  pure  milk  had  not 
been  discussed  so  much  as  of  late  years,  in  a  dairying  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  I  then  resided,  it  was  a  prevailing  belief 
that  milk  to  which  water  had  been  added  would  keep 
sweet  in  hot,  muggy  weather,  while  without  the  water,  it 
would  turn  sour.  And  I  remember  distinctly  one  mau 
affirming  that  when  he  made  the  mixture  two-thirds  milk 
and  one-third  water,  it  gave  good  satisfaction  to  the  city 
retailer,  but  with  less  water  the  milk  would  not  keep.  To 
be  sure,  the  sweet  watered  milk  was  better  than  musty 
milk  without  water,  but  we  now  know  that  by  entire 
cleanliness,  milk  can  be  preserved  so  that  it  will  keep  a 
reasonable  time.  The  great  objection  to  watering  milk  is, 
that  it  is  thereby  so  diluted  that  it  fails  to  sustain  the 
lives  of  the  numerous  infants,  who  in  cities  and  towns 
depend  upon  milk  almost  entirely  for  food. 

In  reference  to  the  “  germs  ”  which  water  may  convey  to 
milk,  and  in  answer  to  questions  on  page  5S6  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  I  would  say;  l.  That  there  is  no 
danger  at  all  in  germs  passing  into  butter,  if  pure  spring 
water  is  added  to  the  cream.  By  “  pure  ”  water,  I  mean 
such  as  can  be  used  for  drinking  with  impunity.  2.  There 
are  no  germs  in  pure  water.  Well  waters,  however,  are 
always  considered  suspicious  by  saultariaus ;  that  is,  in  the 
hands  of  careless  people.  Well  waters  are  usually  con¬ 
taminated  with  filth,  aud  hence  liable  to  contaiu  disease 
germs.  But,  if  water  is  become  so  fearfully  daugerous,  it 
will  not  do  to  use  it  to  cleanse  vessels  used  about  the  dairy, 
except  it  is  boiled.  3.  All  germs  can  be  killed  by  boiling 
the  water  15  minutes.  dr.  g.  g.  groff. 

Four-Year  Old  Ewes. — We  keep  breeding  ewes  some¬ 
times  till  they  are  eight  and  nine  years  with  success  ;  but 
as  a  rule  we  dispose  of  them  when  four  years  old  and  let 
the  other  fellows  have  the  advantage  of  old  age.  We  think 
three  crops  of  lambs  pay  well,  aud  then  we  sell  the  ewes 
cheap  and  the  other  man  gets  a  chance  to  start  with  good 
stock,  which  doesn’t  cost  much.  We  handle  nothing  but 
the  best  sheep  we  can  get  in  England. 

Muncie,  Ind.  j.  j.  williams  *  sons. 

Barefooted  Horses  — How  mauy  farmers  use  their 
team  barefoot  f  What  is  the  use  of  having  a  team  shod  i  f 
they  will  work  as  well  not  shod  ?  Nature  will  care  for  the 
hoofs  in  nine  cases  out  of  10,  so  that  the  growth  will  al¬ 
ways  equal  the  wear,  aud  a  tough,  springy  hoof  will  grow 
where  a  hard,  brittle  one  was.  I  had  a  road  mare  that  in- 
erfered  badly,  and  no  shoeing  or  use  of  boots  could  keep 
her  from  being  lame  half  the  time.  I  too  r  shoes  off, 
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rasped  dowu  the  edges  of  her  hoofs,  and  drove  her  as  freely 
as  be'ore.  In  three  months  she  moved  without  a  limp, 
her  hoofs  were  sound  and  free  from  chipping,  and  seemed 
to  have  worn  to  suit  her  way  of  going.  I  used  her  almost 
every  day,  on  all  sorts  of  roads,  for  two  winters  and  one 
summer,  in  dust,  ice,  snow  and  frozen  mud,  in  the  country 
and  on  city  pavements,  and  she  traveled  as  well  and  freely 
as  any  horse,  and  did  not  interfere,  and  her  hoofs  stood  the 
wear  perfectly,  while  on  ice  she  traveled  as  well  as  a 
sharply-shod  horse.  M.  C. 

Much  tame  grass  is  being  sown ;  we  sow  grass  seed  among 
the  wheat  and  oats  stubble  after  harvest,  letting  the 
rains  wash  the  seed  in.  This  method  usually  succeeds  well, 
the  stubble  holding  the  snow  and  keeping  the  young  plants 
from  winter  killing.  The  tame  grasses  do  well  in  Eastern 
Kansas.  s-  F« 

Anderson  County,  Kansas. 

Killing  “  Bold,  Bad  Germs.”— The  dilution  of  milk  to 
assist  rapid  creaming  is  a  very  important  practice,  especially 
since  the  experiment  stations  have  shown  that  the  process 
equals  cold,  deep  setting.  I  have  been  from  the  first  an 
advocate  of  using  moderately  hot  water — say  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  125  degrees — or  130  degrees  for  diluting,  which  in 
practice  actually  means  boiled  water,  cooled  down.  In 
such  water  the  bold,  bad  germs  would  be  destroyed,  and 
the  mineral  matter  precipitated  in  whole  or  part.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  any  better  than  using  cold  water, 
and  the  latter  has  no  claims  of  superiority  except  in  a 
short  time  in  summer,  when  the  hot  water  causes  the 
cream  to  ripen  rapidly,  which  is  objectionable  when  only 
enough  cream  is  secured  for  churning  on  alternate  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  well  water  is  so  impure  as  to 
spoil  milk,  and  is  yet  pure  enough  for  family  use,  the 
remedy  would  be  to  boil  it,  let  it  cool  down  to  08  degrees, 
and  then  use  some  from  the  top  of  it.  If  this  reme  ies  the 
fast-multiplying  of  germs  so  far  as  the  dilution  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  might  be  well  to  boil  the  water  for  the  cow,  and 
get  germ  free  milk.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Some  Illinois  Potatoes.— The  potato  crop  is  a  bad 
failure  in  Illinois.  Here  and  there  early  planting  (April) 
in  rich  soil  has  given,  perhaps,  half  of  a  crop,  or  even  three- 
fifths;  but  the  average  is  certainly  one-fourth  or  less.  A 
party  living  a  few  miles  from  me  only  obtained  three 
loads  (90  bushels)  from  five  acres.  A  near  neighbor  had 
half  a  bushel,  where  last  year  the  same  piece  yielded  eight 
bushels.  Another  dug  45  hills  for  a  “mess”  for  two.  A 
few  patches  and  fields  favorably  located  as  to  moisture 
and  fertility  will  yield  richly  for  this  season,  and  perhaps 
well  for  last  year.  But  the  cry  from  all  parts  Is,  failure  ! 
failure  !  As  regards  my  personal  experience,  I  have  some 
fine  yields,  even  for  any  season.  Having  every  new  variety 
of  any  prominence,  there  are  only  five  or  six  that  have  done 
well.  Among  the  older  kinds  of  national  reputation  the 
Early  Ohio  has  proved  the  first  on  the  list.  In  size  of 
tuber  and  uniformity  this  has  exceeded  nearly  all,  the 
average  yield  being  about  equal  to  last  year’s.  Among  the 
new  kinds  yielding  fine,  handsome  tubers  are  White  He¬ 
bron,  a  now  Polaris,  and  Mackinaw  (a  seedling  from  the 
Ohio),  The  late  kinds  are  nearly  all  dismal  failures,  but  the 
Rural  No.  2  and  two  or  three  others  will  show  some  good 
tubers.  Prices  rule  about  as  follows,  according  to  locality : 
$1,  $1.20,  $1.50,  and  $1.60  per  bushel.  The  cause  of  the 
potato  failure  is  no  doubt  atmospherical. 

Bureau  County,  Ill. _  J.  w.  B. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Substitutes  For  Apples. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delevan,  Wis. — Having  greatly  enjoyed 
a  stew  of  X  onions  and  %  green  tomatoes,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
quire  if  green  tomatoes  can  be  profitably  canned  or  pre¬ 
served  for  winter  pies  and  stews  ?  Tomatoes  ripen  so 
slowly  and  apples  are  so  scarce  this  fall  that  we  should 
bring  forward  all  the  good  substitutes  we  can  get.  A 
first-class  lady  cook  near  us  has  for  many  years  made  great 
use  of  green  grapes  picked  before  the  seeds  harden  and 
covered  with  molasses  in  stone  jars  in  the  cellar,  for  winter 
pies. 

Ans.— Answers  to  these  questions  are  requested  from 
those  who  are  able  to  reply.  We  can  see  no  reason  why 
green  tomatoes  may  not  be  canned;  we  know  that  green 
grapes  and  pie-plant  are  frequently  saved  in  this  way. 
Apple  substitutes  will  be  in  great  demand  before  winter  is 
over.  Our  experiment  stations  might  well  investigate 
this  matter.  Try  some  green  tomatoes  and  report  results. 

More  Silo  Ouestlons. 

Different  Subscribers.— 1.  Where  can  I  buy  the  silo  paint 
mentioned  by  .John  Gould  ?  It  is  not  for  sale  at  the  corner 
groceries.  2.  How  can  I  join  wood  and  stone  so  that  a 
stone  wall  can  be  utilized  for  part  of  a  silo  ?  3.  How  can 
I  fill  in  whole  fodder  so  that  there  will  be  no  loss  at  the 
sides  and  corners  ?  4.  Should  plank  or  cement  be  used  for 
a  silo  floor  ? 

answered  by  JOHN  GOULD. 

1.  The  paint  is  too  inexpensive  for  the  trade  to  handle. 
It  is  simply  gas  tar— the  refuse  of  the  gas  retorts— and  gaso¬ 
line — the  common  ten- cent  per-gallon  fluid  sold  anywhere 
for  summer  vapor  stoves.  The  proportions  are  one  gallon 
of  tar  and  twro  quarts  of  gasoline.  The  latter  is  very  vola¬ 
tile,  and  only  about  a  gallon  should  be  mixed  at  a  time 
and  the  mixture  should  be  quickly  applied.  No  fire  should 
be  used  in  mixing  it  or  about  it.  It  quickly  dries  on  the 
wall,  making  a  hard,  glossy  surface  that  the  silage  does 
not  dim.  2.  The  best  plan,  especially  in  a  cold  country,  is  not 


to  join  stone  and  wood,  but  to  let  the  wood-work  go  down 
to  the  bottom  inside  the  stone  wall,  and  make  an  air-space. 
Then  the  stone  and  silage  do  not  come  into  contact,  and 
the  chances  are  greatly  in  favor  of  good  silage  along  the 
walls.  3.  I  am  not  able  to  see  either  the  advantage  or 
economy  of  filling  a  silo  with  whole  silage,  and  feeding  it 
is  not  satisfactory  unless  matters  are  so  arranged  that  one 
cow  cannot  interfere  with  another’s  ration.  But  if  a  man 
fills  his  silo  with  whole  fodder,  he  should  be  careful  to  lay 
the  fodder,  butts  and  tops,  along  the  walls,  across  the  tops 
of  the  fodder  in  the  corners  and  tread  them  in  well.  Then 
he  should  have  a  load  of  green  hay  at  hand,  and  quite 
often  throw  a  forkful  into  each  corner  and  tramp  it  down. 
This  will  be  of  much  service  in  preventing  air  from  going 
down  a't  the  angles.  A  layer  of  hay  now  and  then  along 
the  sides  will  be  of  great  service  in  making  a  close  “joint.” 
4.  If  there  were  little  or  no  danger  from  surface  water,  I 
would  not  use  either.  Clay  pounded  down  compactly  is 
superior  to  any  wood  or  grout  floor.  In  a  soil  so  charged 
with  water  that  a  few  tiles  will  not  drain  it  thoroughly,  a 
cement  floor  may  be  needed ;  but  clay  pounded  down  with 
a  few  inches  of  concave  in  the  center,  is  the  perfection  of  a 
silo  floor ;  at  least  such  has  been  my  experience. 

.  Bloody  Urine  In  an  Ox. 

E.  E.  M.,  Whatcom  Coxmty,  Washington.— My  six  ye&v  ; 
old  ox  passes  bloody  urine,  otherwise  he  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  trouble  is  worse  when  he  works;  what  can  I  do 
for  him  ? 

Ans. — Give  him  a  full  dose  of  salts  to  open  the  bowels, 
(one  pound  each  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  common  salt 
with  two  ounces  of  ginger  dissolved  in  two  or  three  quarts 
of  warm  water  and  given  as  a  drench.)  Repeat  the  dose  in 
24  hours  if  the  bowels  are  not  freely  moved.  Apply  a 
mustard  poultice  over  the  loins,  using  one-half  pound  of 
ground  mustard,  wet  up  with  tepid  water  to  the  consistency 
of  sweet  cream,  and  rubbed  well  into  the  hair  over  the 
loins  and  extending  down  on  to  the  right  side.  Cover  with 
a  blanket.  Repeat  the  poultice  If  necessary.  Exercise 
should  be  moderate,  without  straining.  The  diet  should 
be  changed  if  convenient  and  restricted  to  one-half  the 
usual  rations  for  several  days.  Give  bran  mashes  or  green 
feed  to  keep  the  bowels  loose. 

Parturient  Apoplexy  or  Milk  Fever  In  Cows. 

B.  S.  S.,  ( Address  mislaid). — We  have  lost  two  fine 
cows  from  milk  fever,  both  within  three  days  of  calving. 
Both  were  under  the  care  of  a  veterinarian,  and  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  puerperal  apoplexy  when  attacked.  What 
should  have  been  the  treatment  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  L.  KILBORNE. 

The  treatment  of  milk  fever  in  cows  is  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  animals  will  die  even 
under  the  best  known  courses  of  treatment.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  also  quite  different  in  different  animals,  so  that 
no  specific  course  of  treatment  can  be  advised  that  will 
apply  to  all  cases.  In  general,  I  have  found  aconite,  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  together 
with  frequent  and  copious  hot  injections  to  give  the  best 
results.  The  aconite  may  be  given  in  doses  of  25  to  35 
drops  of  the  tincture  every  four  hours;  and  alternated 
with  the  ammonia  and  nux,  one-half  ounce  of  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia,  with  one  to  two  drams  of  powdered  nux, 
dissolved,  and  given  in  cold  water,  every  four  hours  (leav¬ 
ing  two  hours  between  each  dose  or  alternated).  In¬ 
jections  of  eight  to  10  quarts  of  Castile  soap-suds, 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  comfortably  bear,  are  given 
every  hour,  and  continued  until  the  bowels  are  very 
freely  purged.  Obstinate  constipation  can  often  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  these  injections  alone.  When  such  large 
and  frequent  injections  are  given,  it  is  necessary  du¬ 
ring  the  injection  and  for  20  or  30  minutes  after,  to  firmly 
hold  the  anus  so  that  the  injection  cannot  be  forced  out, 
as  rapidly  as  given.  This  can  be  done  by  grasping  the 
circular  muscle  of  the  anus  between  the  thumb  and  index 
finger.  The  hand  should  be  kept  dry  and  covered  with 
dust  or  chalk  to  prevent  slipping.  The  injection  can  best 
be  given  through  a  two-quart  funnel,  to  which  is  attached 
four  feet  of  one-half  or  three-fourths  inch  rub  er  tubing. 
Insert  the  tube  about  one  foot  and  elevate  the  funnel  until 
the  water  will  quickly  pass  into  the  bowels.  When  the 
animal  can  be  safely  drenched,  one  to  two  pounds  of  salts 
(preferably  equal  parts  each  of  Epsom  and  common  salt) 
with  two  ounces  of  ginger,  may  be  given  at  the  outset  and 
be  followed  by  the  injections  until  freely  purged.  If  the 
animal  is  in  a  comatose  or  drowsy  condition,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  the  case  in  acute  or  severe  attacks,  all  medicines  by 
the  mouth  must  be  given  slowly,  and  with  as  little  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  head  as  possible,  otherwise  the  cow  may  be 
strangled  from  her  inability  to  quickly  swallow  the  liquid. 
While  the  animal  is  down  it  is  important  that  she  be  made 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  Elevate  the  head,  and  with 
bundles  of  straw  or  sacks  of  hay  to  the  back  and  shoulders, 
keep  the  animal  up  in  a  natural  position,  and  change  from 
side  to  side  three  or  four  times  daily. 

The  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  is  so  uncertain 
that  prevention  is  the  only  safe  remedy.  Fortunately  the 
disease  can  usually  be  prevented  by  a  little  extra  care  just 
before  and  at  calving  time.  This  matter  of  prevention  is 
so  important  that  I  repeat  the  precautions  which  I  have 
previously  given  in  these  columns.  The  two  conditions 
which  appear  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  disease,  and 
which  should  therefore  be  guarded  against  at  calving 
time,  are  plethora  and  costiveness.  Cows  that  are  fat  and 
those  on  flush  feed  or  receiving  a  full  grain  ration  should 
have  their  rations  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third  the 
usual  quantity,  at  from  one  to  three  weeks  before  parturi¬ 
tion.  This  precaution  alone  will  almost  always  prevent 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  if  the  bowels  are  moving 
freely.  But  as  an  additional  precaution,  especially  in 
heavy  milkers,  following  an  easy,  rapid  delivery,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  give  a  good  active  purgative  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  calf  is  dropped.  In  special  cases  where  danger  ia 


apprehended,  the  salts  may  be  given  to  advantage  a  few 
hours  before  calving,  when  it  is  evident  that  parturition 
is  near  at  hand.  Repeat  the  dose  in  16  to  18  hours  and 
follow  with  the  injection  if  no  effect  is  produced  by  the 
first.  A  recovered  case  should  be  closely  watched  at  the 
following  parturition,  as  very  liable  to  a  second  attack. 

Following  a  difficult  parturition,  or  a  retention  of  the 
afterbirth,  and  especially  if  the  cow  is  much  weakened,  the 
salts  are  not  necessary,  and  should  not  be  given  to  weaken 
an  animal  already  exhausted.  Plenty  of  exercise  is  also 
very  desirable.  Free  access  to  salt  and  good  drinking- 
water  will  tend  to  keep  the  bowels  from  becoming  costive, 
and  thus  remove  one  source  of  danger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  M.  P.,  New  York  City. — 1.  Where  is  the  best  place  to 
buy  Paragon  Chestnut  trees  ?  2.  Can  they  be  had  at  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  ?  3.  When  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
them— in  spring  or  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa.  2.  Not 
that  we  know  of.  3.  We  should  prefer  spring. 

J  C.  D.,  Viola,  Del.— What  does  The  Rural  mean  by  its 
directions  for  setting  out  the  new  wheats  sent  free  to  its 
subscribers  ? 

Ans. — We  meana single  grain  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
No  cultivation  is  to  be  given.  We  merely  request  that 
the  plots  shall  be  mulched  with  manure  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes  and  will  bear  one’s  weight.  Those  who 
have  never  tried  this  light  seeding  will  be  surprised"  to  find 
that— in  many  trials  at  any  rate — the  plants  next  season 
will  cover  the  land.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  sent  1,100 
kernels  of  each  of  the  six  kinds.  We  are  disappointed  in 
being  obliged  to  send  only  225  kernels  of  each  kind.  The 
plots,  therefore,  will  need  to  be  but  225  square  feet  in  area. 

T.  M., Raymond, South  Dakota.— My  15-year  old  mare  got 
her  hind  leg  hurt  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  trying  to  kick 
another  horse  or  having  been  kicked  by  it.  The  leg  was 
very  much  swollen  from  a  little  above  the  stifle  down  to 
the  foot.  I  used  a  liniment  and  the  swelling  has  mostly 
gone,  but  she  is  now  quite  lame.  By  pinching  her  leg  all 
over,  I  find  the  soreness  is  in  the  stifle  joint.  I  am  now 
using  a  cantharide3  blister;  is  that  the  proper  treatment  ? 

Ans. — Yes.  A  long  period  of  rest,  with  repeated  blister¬ 
ing,  will  probably  effect  a  cure. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa.— What  does  The  Rural  think  of 
the  plan  of  covering  potatoes  with  a  good  layer  of  straw 
after  harrowing  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  it  will  pay  at  all. 

F.  E.  W.,  Warwick,  Mass. — What  are  the  inclosed  plums? 
Are  they  Imperial  Gage  ? 

Ans. — The  specimens  were  too  soft  for  identification. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  they  are  not  Imperial  Gage. 
This  is  green  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  known  by  the 
“  peculiar  marbling  of  two  shades  of  green.” 

A.  G.  D.,  Cameron,  Md. — My  buildings  are  situated  on 
a  bluff  40  to  50  feet  above  the  creek  bottom.  In  digging  a 
cistern  I  strike  solid  rock  at  a  depth  of  12  to  13  feet,  hence 
I  want  to  dig  a  stock-well  in  the  bottom  and  bring  the 
water  up  to  my  yard,  say  250  to  300  feet.  What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  doing  so  ? 

Ans. — The  simplest  and  cheapest  way  would  be  the 
employment  of  a  windmill  and  a  force  pump  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  bluff  whence  it  can  be  distributed 
through  pipes.  If  the  wind  is  more  available  on  the  bluff 
the  use  of  the  compressed  air  pump  would  perhaps  be  most 
desirable;  the  air  being  forced  from  the  windmill  on  the 
bluff  to  work  the  pump  on  the  bottom. 

E.  R.  M. ,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. — What  kind  of  harrow  would 
be  best  for  general  farm  use  ? 

Ans.— In  our  farm  work  we  could  hardly  get  along  with 
only  one  harrow  ;  at  present  we  use  three — the  Cutaway, 
the  Acme  and  the  Thomas.  Harrows  are  now  made  to  do 
special  work — they  are  either  diggers  and  cutters  or 
smoothers  and  crushers.  There  are  many  farms  where 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  is  the  only  one  that  will  answer. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  name  any  one  harrow  that 
will  answer  everywhere,  particularly  as  we  do  not  know 
anything  a  bout  the  location  and  character  of  your  farm. 

W.  H.  B.,  Maine,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  name  of  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed  ? 

Ans.— It  is  the  Yellow-necked  Apple  tree  Caterpillar. 
This  insect  is  not  as  a  rule  very  common.  The  nakedness 
of  the  limbs  attacked  may  soon  attract  attention.  Cut 
off  the  branch  and  kill  the  caterpillars.  The  moth 
measures  when  its  wings  are  expanded  about  two  inches. 
It  is  of  a  light-brown  color,  the  head  and  a  large  spot  on 
the  thorax  being  a  chestnut  brown. 

J.  Dutter,  Angola,  Ind.— What  are  six  of  the  best 
varieties  of  strawberries  ? 

Ans. — Downing,  Cumberland,  Sharpless,  Bubach,  Parker 
Earle  and  Hilton. 

W.  A.,  Plainwell,  Mich.—l,  Is  there  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Crandall  Currant  and  the  common  flowering 
currant  which  is  of  no  use  for  fruit  ?  Here  they  look  the 
same.  2.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Rural  No.  53  wheat  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  Crandall  is  no  doubt  a  self-seedling  of  the 
Missouri  (Ribes  aureum).  2.  Beal. 

Many  Subscribers,— Wherecan seed  of  Elmagnus  longipes 
be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— Of  Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing,  L.  I.  and  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Probably  The  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.,  have  it.  We  think 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Ames,  Iowa,  is  raising  it. 
Address  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Terry  and  Teall. 

STARTING  20  YEARS  AGO  AND  STARTING  NOW  ! 

J.  S.  Teall,  Onondaga  County',  N.  Y.— 
T.  B.  Terry  is  a  sharp  shooter  !  Not  long 
since  I  listened  to  a  sermon  by  one  of  the 
big  guns  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  which  the 
speaker  made  this  statement ;  “  I  have 
just  finished  reading  one  of  Bob  Ingersoll’s 
anti-religous  books,  and  I  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  publishing  of  that  book.”  Why  ? 
Because  it  demanded  a  reply.  I  have  made 
a  statement.  T.  B.  Terry  has  taken  me  up 
on  it ;  now  he  demands  a  reply.  He  finds 
farming  a  mere  pastime.  I  am  glad  there 
are  men  who  have  reached  the  top  round  of 
the  ladder ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  he 
passed  through  to  get  there.  Then,  too, 
he  was  fortu  nate  enough  to  get  his  property 
together  in  better  times  than  ours.  The  10 
years  succeeding  the  war  were  grand  times 
for  farmers,  and  that  must  have  been  about 
the  time  he  was  battling  for  success.  But 
had  he  started  out  to  day,  or  five  years 
ago,  as  I  did,  a  little  in  debt,  on  a  50-acre 
farm  somewhat  run  down,  he  would  be 
very  likely  to  say  :  ’‘Farming  is  slow  and 
hard,  and  you  cannot  make  anything  else 
out  of  it.”  I  claim  it  is  hard  and  slow  as 
compared  with  other  lines  of  business.  He 
states  that  four  out  of  five  of  his  friends  of 
younger  days  have  made  failures  in  some 
other  business.  I  can  cite  the  names  of 
friends  of  mine,  boys  younger  than  I  am, 
who  are  far  ahead  of  me.  A  cousin  of 
mine,  a  commercial  traveler  with  a  large 
salary,  has  been  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  In  fact  he 
fares  sumptuously  every  day.  Another 
young  man  with  a  very  limited  education, 
started  a  little  grocery  on  the  four  corners 
near  my  farm  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
three  years  ago.  To-day  he  is  running  a 
general  merchandise  store  in  a  town  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  bids  fair  to  make  it  a 
success.  Two  brothers  started  a  few  years 
ago  with  what  money  they  had  saved  while 
working  out  by  the  month  on  the  farm. 
To-day  they  are  well-to-do  country  mer¬ 
chants.  They  can  leave  their  business  on 
more  days  (one  at  a  time)  and  give  more 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  have  better 
clothes  and  houses  furnished  in  better  style 
than  I.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  cry  out 
that  farming  is  hard  ?  After  all,  T.  B. 
Terry’s  letter  has  done  me  good.  It  has  en¬ 
couraged  me  to  look  a  little  higher,  how¬ 
ever  hard  the  work  may  be  for  a  few  years 
now.  Perhaps  I  may  find  it  easier  farther 
on.  I  read  and  study  The  Rural  every 
week  that  I  may  find  a  line  of  farming 
suited  to  my  locality  and  circumstances. 

More  About  the  Silo. 

John  Gould,  Portage  County,  Ohio.— 
The  silo  literature  of  The  Rural  is  ex. 
cellent  reading  and  fortified  with  facts.  So 
is  Prof.  Henry’s,  and  the  conclusions  he 
arrives  at  must  be  about  orthodox.  His 
idea  of  packing  about  the  walls  “care¬ 
fully,”  I  could  wish  a  little  more  clear. 
Just  how  much  is  Implied  by  “carefully,’* 
some  of  us  would  like  to  know.  If  by  it  he 
means  a  good  deal,  then  the  Ohio  siloists 
will  say:  “No;  the  less  packing  the  better  up 
to  the  point  of  just  enough  to  cause  the 
silage  to  settle  as  fast  at  the  walls  as  in  the 
center.”  When  I  tramp  but  little,  I  find 
that  the  silo  with  corners  keeps  its  silage 
as  well,  and  with  as  little  loss,  as  the  one 
that  has  corner  strips  to  obviate  the  sharp 
angles.  Green  swamp  hay,  or  wet  straw  a 
foot  or  more  deep,  makes  the  best  cover. 
The  silage  should  not  be  left  level  when 
ready  for  the  cover,  bat  should  be  at  least 
a  foot  higher  at  the  sides  than  in  the 
center;  then  when  the  green  hay  is  on,  a 
few  old  rails  or  scantlings  are  put  along 
each  wall  on  this  higher  layer,  and  as  the 
silage  settles,  this  ridge  sinks  into  what 
would  be  otherwise  a  depression  along  the 
walls,  and  prevents  some  little  loss.  1  do 
not  think  it  pays  to  cut  this  straw  or  hay 
into  short  lengths,  especially  if  the  pay  of 
the  engineer  must  be  continued  and  any 
extra  help  is  needed.  The  silage  should 
not  be  covered  for  at  least  four  days  after 
the  filling  in  has  ceased ;  for  even  then 
ample  moisture  will  be  rising  from  the  pit 
to  moisten  and  mat  the  straw  or  green  hay 
into  an  air-proof  blanket.  The  reason  Mr. 
Wilkinson  gives  for  a  basement  story  of 
masonry  for  the  silo,  “to  prevent  juices 
from  working  out  at  the  doors,”  is  some¬ 
thing  Ohio  silo  men  do  not  understand.  In 
what  stage  of  growth  does  Mr.  W.  cut  his 
fodder  so  that  juices  will  be  pressod  out  t 
The  Ohio  silos,  as  a  rule,  have  clay  floors, 
and  when  the  last  of  the  silage  was  thrown 
out  of  mine  last  spring,  the  floor  was 
scarcely  moist.  Years  ago  when  silos  were 
filled  with  half-grown  corn  in  August, 
some  of  them  would  spring  a  leak,  but  now 
when  they  are  filled  20  days  later,  and  with 


mature  corn,  this  leak  has  disappeared,  and 
we  get  silage  that  is  not  rankly  sour,  the 
result  of  “superfluous  water,  which  makes 
sour  silage,”  as  well  said  by  Prof.  Henry, 
on  page  582.  The  finest  clover  silage  I  ever 
saw,  and  an  article  that  was  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way  to  the  owner  of  a 
Jersey  dairy,  who  was  making  fancy  butter, 
was  from  a  pit  filled  with  freshly  cut 
clover  from  the  field,  and  put  in  during 
a  drizzling  shower  in  September  that 
thoroughly  sprinkled  the  clover  both  in  the 
windrow  and  load,  and  on  it  there  were  no 
weights  beyond  a  load  of  swamp  hay,  and 
a  few  old  rails  to  hold  it  down.  Rain  on 
clover  or  corn  as  it  goes  into  the  Ohio  silos, 
has  no  terrors  for  us  silo  men  beyond  the 
disagreeable  dampness  imparted  to  our 
clothing  as  we  work,  and  from  Boston  to 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  I  never  saw 
better  or  sweeter  silage  than  this  rain- 
sprinkled  fodder  and  clover  made.  The 
rest  of  the  article  I  heartily  indorse. 

The  German  Hare. 

T.  Greiner,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  Rural’s  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  “  German  hare  ”  is  somewhat  amusing. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  live  German  hare 
in  the  United  States.  The  true  Lepus 
timidus  is  a  fine  fellow,  indeed,  and  if  it 
could  be  domesticated  and  raised  for  mar¬ 
ket  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  full- 
grown  specimen  would  readily  bring  $1.50. 
The  German  people  in  the  “  Fatherland  ” 
pay  that  much  for  them  ;  and  the  demand 
is  larger  than  the  supply.  I  have  seen 
these  animals  tamed  and  trained  to  do 
tricks,  but  have  never  heard  of  their  being 
domesticated  or  bred  in  confinement.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  efforts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  but,  for  some  reason,  without 
success.  This  animal,  when  full-grown, 
weighs  12  to  15  pounds,  is  longer-bodied, 
longer-necked,  longer-eared  and  longer- 
legged  than  any  rabbit  I  know  of ;  has  a 
thick,  brown  fur  (much  used  by  hat 
makers,  who  pay  about  25  cents  apiece  for 
the  skins),  and  very  dark  meat  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  rich,  gamy  flavor,  which  is  highly 
prized  by  German  epicures.  During  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring,  after  the  legal  hunt¬ 
ing  season,  numbers  of  these  animals  may 
often  be  seen  from  the  car  windows  gam¬ 
boling  in  fields  of  winter  grain,  whore 
they  find  abundant  pasture  and  hiding 
places.  They  spend  all  their  days  above 
ground,  and  even  their  young  are  born  on 
top  of  the  ground,  the  nest  being  usually 
made  in  a  little  depression.  Their  timidity 
is  proverbial,  but  the  males  often  indulge 
in  desperate  fights,  and  the  females  defend 
their  young  valiantly  against  minor 
enemies.  In  flight  they  are  as  swift  as  the 
wind,  and  their  leaps  are  often  of  enormous 
length.  Of  course  the  animal  enjoys  the 
protection  of  the  game  laws.  This  is  the 
German  hare,  and  altogether  an  interesting 
and  valuable  animal,  entirely  different  in 
appearance,  motion,  color,  skin  and  meat 
from  the  rabbit-like  American  hares, 
which,  however,  are  hardly  known  under 
this,  their  proper  name,  being  Invariably 
called  “  rabbits.”  Mr.  Wilson’s  “German 
hare”  is  no  hare  at  all,  but  a  rabbit — 
probably  the  variety  known  as  "  Belgian 
hare  rabbit,”  or  simply  hare  rabbit,  which 
in  outward  appearance  more  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  the  German  hare  than  any  rabbit 
I  am  acquainted  with.  The  head  forma¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  fur  is 
lighter  in  color;  while  the  neck,  body  and 
legs  are  shorter.  Like  any  other  true  rab¬ 
bit,  it  is  a  burrowing  animal,  and  casts  its 
young  in  an  underground  nest.  Its  meat 
is  white,  and  as  different  in  flavor  from 
hare  meat  as  beef  is  from  woodcock,  or 
from  wild  turkey.  It  is  nice  anil  juicy,  but 
lacks  the  gamy  character,  and  the  peculiar 
richness  and  flavor  of  the  hare  meat. 
Either  is  entirely  sul  veneris,  and  without 
any  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other. 
This  Belgian  hare  rabbit,  of  which  a  truth¬ 
ful  picture  is  given  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  18110 
catalogue,  makes  a  fine  pet  for  children, 
and  has  some  value  for  its  meat,  as  it  can 
be  raised  almost  exclusively  on  weeds  and 
garden  refuse,  and  in  eight  months’  time 
will  grow  to  weigh  eight  pounds  or  even 
more.  I  grew  them  at  one  time  quite  ex¬ 
tensively,  partly  for  pleasure  and  partly  for 
home  use.  The  young  males  were  castrated 
and  used  for  the  table  when  about  seven  or 
eight  months  of  age.  All  the  members  of 
the  family  seemed  to  like  the  meat,  when 
nicely  baked.  I,  myself,  always  had  a 
slight  prejudice  against  tame  rabbit,  and 
this  somewhat  interfered  with  my  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  such  meals.  In  reality,  the  meat 
is  but  little  inferior  to  chicken. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  there  is  money  in  raising 
these  rabbits.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
it.  I  had  plenty  of  them,  but  found  next 
to  no  sale  for  them  at  any  price.  People 


who  invest  in  this  enterprise  with  the  idea 
of  “  clearing  more  cash  from  two  acres  of 
ground  stocked  with  15  or  20  hare  rabbits, 
than  can  be  made  from  the  best  100-acre 
farm  in  the  United  States  by  ordinary 
farming,”  or  of  “  making  $40  to  $50  yearly 
without  much  extra  labor  and  with  but 
little  cost,”  as  the  result  of  the  purchase  of 
a  pair  of  these  rabbits,  will  surely  find  out 
their  own  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  big  mistake. 

More  About  Chemical  Fertilizers. 
Walter  F.  Taber,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.— On  page  504  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  D.  C. 
Lewis  refers  to  my  article  on  page  528,  and 
to  the  amount  of  plant  food  which  I  stated 
would  be  needed  to  produce  100  bushels  of 
corn  and  stalks,  and  asks  what  amount  of 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  would 
be  necessary  to  grow  an  average  crop  of  50 
bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  L.  misapprehends 
my  meaning  when  lie  assumes  that  these 
amounts  are  needed  independently  of  the 
elements  contained  in  the  soil ;  but  if  the 
soil  is  to  be  left  as  good  as  before  the  crop 
was  taken  from  it,  th6y  would  be  required, 
the  amounts  given  being  what  analysis 
shows  are  contained  in  100  bushels  of  corn 
and  the  stalks.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
say  just  how  much  of  these  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  grow  any 
given  amount  of  grain,  because  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  soil,  its  preparation,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  a  very  important  factor  in  the  case, 
and  climatic  influences,  which  might  in  one 
case  dissolve  every  fertilizing  element  in 
the  Boil,  so  that  the  growing  crop  could  in 
one  case  appropriate  the  plant-food  while 
in  another  it  would  lie  dormant  for  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  to  dissolve  it,  exercise 
such  influences  that  no  certain  rule  can  be 
applied.  We  know  that  the  grain  takes 
from  the  soil  much  more  than  does  the 
stalk  or  straw  ;  therefore  the  return  of  the 
latter  to  the  soil  restores  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  elements  taken  from  it  by  the 
crop,  and  what  is  returned  is  in  such  a 
crude  form  that  it  is  not  readily  available 
for  plant  growth.  I  place  but  little  de¬ 
pendence,  therefore,  upon  these  crude  ma¬ 
terials  when  plowed  under,  further  than 
the  fact  that  they  serve  to  aerate  aud 
loosen  the  soil,  their  action  being  more  me¬ 
chanical  than  manurial.  The  plowing 
under  of  green  crops  serves  a  better  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  results  are  both  mechanical  and 
manurial,  aud  if  these  are  supplemented  by 
potash  and  bone,  the  land  will  be  fed,  and 
it  in  turn  will  feed  the  crops.  I  consider  it, 
therefore,  much  safer  to  feed  the  laud  lib¬ 
erally  than  to  trust  to  the  uncertainties  of 
a  favoring  season,  as  these  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  if  not  all  used  by  the  present  crop  are 
not  lost. 

Irrigation  In  Indiana. 

J.  Dutter,  Angola,  Indiana.— Recent 
discussions  of  artificial  irrigation  by  means 
of  wind  power  lead  me  to  describe  my  sys¬ 
tem.  I  have  20  acres  and  in  the  center  is  an 
elevation  about  30  feet,  with  a  gentle  slope 
in  all  directions  from  the  place  where  I  have 
a  driven  well  43  feet  deep  in  an  eight-foot 
vein  of  very  coarse,  wet  gravel.  On  this 
hill  I  have  three  tanks:  one  holds  205  barrels 
of  water.  This  is  set  on  a  foundation  14 
feet  high.  Under  it  is  a  22-barrel  tank  for 
winter  use,  and  there  is  a  12-barrel  tank  for 
stock.  Leading  from  these  tanks  is  a  lji'-inch 
galvanized  pipe  with  hyilr&nts  at  suitable 
distances  for  spraying  purposes.  One  hy¬ 
drant  is  located  at  the  barn  for  watering 
stock  and  one  at  the  house  for  use  in  case  of 
fire  and  for  spraying  my  lawn.  I  can  water 
the  whole  20  acres  from  this  well.  I  use  the 
Monitor  wind  engine,  and  when  the  wind  is 
strong  it  will  pump  the  big  tank  full  in 
about  86  hours.  In  managing  my  berry 
patch,  I  cultivate  my  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  until  dry  weather,  and  then  I  cover 
the  ground  with  straw  or  marsh  hay  and 
spray  as  often  as  necessary  heavily,  and 
get  large  berries.  I  never  take  the  mulch 
off  the  strawberries  in  the  spring;  but  I 
spray  when  they  need  water.  I  could  irri¬ 
gate  by  under-drains  as  The  Rural  de¬ 
scribes,  which  I  think  would  be  a  splendid 
system  of  irrigation;  but  I  am  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  thorough  aud  deep,  level  culture, 
with  a  heavy  mulching  afterward. 

Pay  the  Pedigree  Price. 

F.  M.  Carryl,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
On  page  528  of  The  Rural  Is  an  article  on 
"  Faying  for  Pedigrees.”  Well,  why  not 
pay  for  a  pedigree?  It  is  worth  paying 
for  whether  the  auimal  is  used  for  breeding 
or  not.  Because  the  worth  of  an  animal 
depends  on  what  it  can  do  in  the  line  for 
which  it  was  bred,  aud  as  “like  produces 
like  or  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor,”  so 
the  value  of  an  auimal  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  tendency  through  heredity 
to  transmit  its  characteristics,  and  how  is 
one  to  j  udge  on  this  point  unless  he  can  see 
the  pedigree  aud  learn  from  the  records  in 


it  to  what  extent  he  may  expect  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  given  animal.  To  be  sure,  the 
animal  one  is  considering  may  show 
every  physical  indication  of  ability  in  the 
desired  direction;  but  "appearances  are 
sometimes  deceiving,”  while  “  blood  will 
tell.”  In  my  own  herd  are  cows  possessing 
every  indication  of  being  first-class,  but 
experience  shows  that  some  others  in  which 
the  “indications”  of  excellence  are  less, 
"do”  considerably  more,  while  in  almost 
every  case,  an  animal  whose  ancestors  were 
or  are  good  performers,  does  well.  I  know 
a  breeder  of  Jerseys  who  has  sold  at  grade 
prices,  many  registered  cows,  but  he  did 
not  give  any  papers  with  them  to  show 
their  breeding.  He  only  said:  “  That  cow 
I  will  sell  for  so  much  without  any  papers,” 
and  the  buyer  bought  her  on  her  appear¬ 
ance  alone.  The  price  of  the  same  cow  with 
papers  would  have  been  perhaps  twice  as 
much  ;  but  the  buyer  would  have  known 
much  better  what  to  expect  from  her.  One 
may  get  just  as  good  stock  this  way,  but, 
for  one,  I  prefer  to  pay  for  and  be  guided 
considerably  by  the  pedigree.  Look  at 
horses :  an  animal  as  yet  wholly  untried 
sells  on  its  breeding,  and  even  If  it  fails  as 
a  performer  when  mature,  it  still  has  con¬ 
siderable  value  as  a  breeder,  solely  on  ac- 
countof  its  breeding, and  asathingis“worth 
what  it  will  sell  for,”  and  as  the  pedigree 
makes  it  sell  for  more,  it  follows  that  when 
one  buys,  he  should  get  the  pedigree  too. 
Then  if  he  is  disappointed  in  the  auimal 
as  a  “  performer,”  he  can  sell  it  to  some 
one  as  a  “  breeder.” 

“  Free  Text-Books  by  all  Means.” 
O.  P.  Russell,  A.  M.,  Pulaski  County, 
Arkansas. — I  have  been  much  interested 
by  what  Rural  correspondents  have  said 
about  “  That  District  School  of  Yours.” 
Upon  one  topic — text-books— much  addi¬ 
tional  might  be  said.  In  my  judgment 
free  text  books  are  by  all  means  desirable. 
State  or  even  county  uniformity  is  with 
difficulty  secured,  is  subject  to  very  grave 
objections,  and  by  no  means  to  be  desired. 
School  districts  are  corporations  that  have 
in  charge  the  education  of  the  children 
within  their  limits.  Let  their  affairs, 
therefore,  be  conducted  in  a  business-like 
manner.  The  directors  can  purchase  the 
necessary  books  for  far  less  than  the 
patrons,  and  successive  clas-es  can  use  the 
same  books.  Superintendent  H.  B.  Pierce, 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  some  years  since 
wrote :  “  For  the  past  18  years  our 

‘Readers’  have  not  cost,  on  an  average, 
more  than  10  cents  per  year  per  pupil  ” 
*  *  *  “  More  than  <500  different  girlB  used 
the  same  45  reading  books.” 

A  hasty  glance  at  a  few  reports  from 
various  States  where  free  text-books  are 
supplied  gives  as  the  total  average  expense 
per  year  per  pupil  for  all  books  used.  In¬ 
cluding  in  several  instances  the  high  school, 
the  following:  25,  2<5X,  84,  45  and  50  cents. 

The  report  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Maine  for  1885 
classifies  the  following  advantages  of  the 
system  of  free  text-books:  “1.  It  makes 
uniformity  easy  and  permanent.  2.  It 
gives  every  pupil  all  the  books  he  needs, 
and  at  the  time  he  needs  them.  All  other 
methods  are  defective  in  this  regard.  8.  It 
makes  classification  easier  than  by  any 
other  method  of  supply.  4.  It  increases 
the  attendance  upon  the  schools  by  allow¬ 
ing  poor  pupils  freedom  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  burden  of  buying  text-books,  a  burden 
not  infrequently  such  as  to  keep  pupils  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  schools.  5.  It  is  more 
economical — it  costs  less  than  any  other 
method  of  supply.”  In  addition  to  the 
above  it  might  be  said  that  in  the  case  of 
those  who  frequently  move  from  place  to 
place  the  expense  of  keeping  their  children 
supplied  with  books  is  so  heavy  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  attendance.  Fall  River,  Mass., 
in  1881  reported  that  during  the  seven  years 
they  had  supplied  free  text-books,  while 
the  school  population  hail  increased  two 
per  cent.,  the  school  attendance  had  in¬ 
creased  27  per  cent. 

This  question,  which  touches  the  pockets 
of  every  one  who  patronizes  a  school,  Is  of  no 
little  importance.  The  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  books  allows  a  longer  term,  or  better 
remuneration  for  the  teacher.  With  free 
text  books  each  district  can  do  in  all  things 
as  seems  best  for  its  school.  For  higher 
classes  agricultural  or  other  papers  may 
be  used  as  texts  in  reading.  The  directors 
might  select  any  book  upon  any  subject 
they  might  desire  as  a  text  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  pupils  might  carry  on  experi¬ 
ments  both  at  school  and  at  home  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  study.  To  illustrate:  if 
some  work  on  tree  culture  is  being  read, 
grafting  and  budding  could  be  taught  so 
successfully  that  each  pupil  could  practice 
the  work  to  any  extent  he  might  deBire. 
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G.  II.  W.,  Lyndon,  Ky.— I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  readers  who  contem¬ 
plate  buying  nursery  stock  to  the  letters 
or  T.  V.  Munson,  and  T.  T.  Lyon,  pages 
501  and  503.  These  gentlemen  are  men 
who  have  the  fruit  interests  of  this  country 
at  heart.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Only  last  spring  one  of  my 
neighbors  lost  IKK)  by  buying  from  a  repre- 
sentativeof  the  “  Nursery  of  the  Universe,” 
and  I  see  the  same  parties  are  being  exposed 
in  Iowa.  Let  each  reader  keep  his  eye  on 
the  “  Rough  on  Rogues  ”  column. 

O.  H.S.,  IOllicottsvillk,  N.  Y.— Colonel 
Curtis  has  said  that  oats  and  peas  are  a 
complete  ration  for  cows  for  milk  and  but¬ 
ter;  my  wife  says  the  rations  may  be  all 
right;  but  that  millet  will  make  more  and 
better  milk,  and  more  and  better  butter 
than  oats  and  peas.  We  have  had  a  fair 
trial  of  both  this  season. 

F.  K.  P.,  DELAY  AN,  Win.— Michigan  par¬ 
ties  in  this  State  are,  it  is  said,  taking  orders 
for  Honey  Locust  hedges  to  be  set  and  cared 
for  for  two  years  at  $1.00  per  rod.  Has  not 
the  Honey  Locust,  after  many  years’  trial, 
proved  practically  worthless  for  hedges  ? 

R.  N.-Y.-We  think  so. 

“  Uber,”  Falls  Church,  Va.— Let  E.  L. 
Taplin  (p.  438)  and  S.  M.  B.  (Timberville, 
Va.,  p.  449),  use  as  a  remedy  for  the  eruption 
caused  by  Poison  Ivy,  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum.  I  have  tried  numerous  remedies 
during  the  past  25  years  and  have  found 
no  other  so  generally  successful.  It  is 
troublesome  to  apply  plantain. 


Here  is  a  sample  of  many  notes  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  of  late  received  : 

“  I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  have  one 
agricultural  journal  with  ‘sand’  enough 
to  tell  the  plain  facts  about  things.  I  have 

received  Mr. - ’s  catalogue  a  number  of 

years,  but,  chiefly  because  of  the  extrav¬ 
agant,  misleading  statements  made  there¬ 
in,  I  never  ordered  a  cent’s  worth  from 
him.  His  seeds  may  be  good  and  his  plants 
large  and  strong,  and  some  of  his  novelties 
really  valuable,  but  his  high -flown  and  far¬ 
fetched  style  of  describing  them  has  been 
a  sufficient  warning  to  keep  my  hands  off 
and  my  cash  in  my  pocket.  There  is  no 
sense  in  describing  such  second-rate  truck 
as  ‘Wineberry,’  Crandall  Currant,  etc., 
etc.,  in  such  a  bombastic  style.  But,  then, 
many  people  love  to  be  humbugged  and 
his  is  the  surest  way  to  accomplish  it.” 

The  following  note  from  T.  V.  Munson, 
of  Texas,  will  arouse  a  sincere  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  many  others  who  have 
worked  perseveringly  to  originate  and 
introduce  new  and  improved  plants.  We 
print  it  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  : 

"  So  far,  in  spite  of  all  the  excellent 
things  the  press  has  voluntarily  said  of  the 
great  Parker  Earle  Strawberry,  and  my 
own  advertisements  to  the  extent  of  about 
2,000,000  in  circulation,  in  the  best  mediums, 

I  flud  myself  behind  some  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  enterprise  of  introducing  it ;  but 
the  world  has  now  a  better  berry  than  ever 
before,  all  points  considered.  I  scarcely 
expect  my  grapes  ever  to  reimburse  me 
the  thousands  of  dollars  my  labors  in  their 
production  and  in  working  the  problem  of 
permanent  and  universal  American  viti¬ 
culture  have  cost  me.  It  satisfies  me  to 
know  that  I  have  broadened  and  deepened 
the  foundation  of  viticulture  a  thousand¬ 
fold.  Future  generations  will  reap  the 
benefits,  and  thus  I  shall  have  been  of 
some  use.  Notoriety,  fame,  wealth  are 
hollow  bubbles.  To  do  good  is  the  only 
true  greatness  and  joy  ;  thus  the  humblest 
can  be  truly  blest  and  happy,  in  adding 
something  to  the  sum  of  beauty  and 
healthfulness.” 

Insect  Life,  published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“The  Tulip-tree  Scale  insect.— The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  May  10,  1890,  con¬ 
tained  a  little  editorial  notice  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  by  Lecanium  tulipiferie,  Cook, 
with  a  rough  figure  of  an  infested  limb. 
The  tulip  trees  upon  the  Rural  Grounds 
are  said  to  be  ‘  now  so  disfigured  by  this 
disgusting  insect  that  they  will  have  to  be 
destroyed.  The  branches  are  covered  with 
the  scales  which  resemble  so  many  chronic 
sores.  The  infested  branches  first  turn 
black,  as  if  scorched  by  fire,  and  then  die.’ 
The  editorial  mention  concludes  with  the 
statement :  ‘  There  is  practically  no  way  of 


fighting  this  insect.  The  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  if  applied  at  the  right  time,  and  at  re¬ 
peated  intervals  during  two  or  three 
weeks,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  a  temporary 
relief.’  ’’The  Editor(Dr.Riley)  then  remarks: 

“This,  it  strikes  us,  is  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  way  of  dismissing  the  remedy 
question,  and  we  feel  assured  that  a  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  of  the  kerosene  emulsion 
at  the  time  when  the  young  lice  are  hatch¬ 
ing  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  insects 
and  result  in  the  recovery  of  the  trees.” 

Very  good,  Dr.  Riley.  The  tree  (one  of 
them,  at  any  rate),  is  50  feet  high.  Are  we 
to  spray  it  frorti  top  to  bottom  ?  Again, 
the  tulips  of  a  near-by  grove  are  alive  with 
these  insects.  Would  you  advise  that  we 
spray  these  as  well  ? 

THE  RURAL’S  LUNCH. 

ONE  of  the  editors  of  an  influential  paper 
in  this  State  writes  to  us,  in  connection 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  remarks  regarding 
the  Wineberry,  that  it  is  high  time  that 
those  who  indulge  in  such  extravagancies 
and  absurdities  should  be  forced  to  take  a 
back  seat.  “  I  have  also  been  fighting 
these  wrongs,”  he  says,  “with  all  my 
ability,  but  it  discourages  me  to  see  so 
many  of  our  ‘  leading  ’  journals  so  much 
more  careful  of  their  advertising  interests 
than  of  the  interests  of  their  readers. 
Such  seedsmen  and  florists  engage  whole 
pages  in  leading  journals  and  the  latter 
seldom  dare  to  say  anything  against  them. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  take  such 
a  decided  stand  for  what  is  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  for  what  is  just  and  right. 

I  hope  that  idle  threats  of  withholding  ad¬ 
vertising  patronage,  or  of  libel  suits,  etc., 
will  not  move  you  an  inch  from  the  course 

you  have  taken.” . 

It  is  rather  a  cruel  comment  upon  the 
host  of  new  strawberries  that  have  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  during  the  past  10  years, 
to  find  that  the  Wisconsin  growers  vote  for 
Crescent  and  Wilson;  Jessie  and  Warfield 
come  next.  Manchester  is  preferred  for 
late.  Captain  Jack,  Bubach  and  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non  have  a  few  friends . 

Here  is  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  straw¬ 
berries,  that  will  strike  our  readers  forc¬ 
ibly.  It  1b  called  “  First  Season.”  Mr. 
Childs  (he  of  Wineberry  notoriety)  says : 

“  It  bears  a  good  crop  Immediately  after 
planting;  it  fruits  at  once."  Here  is  a 
great  step  in  the  advance  line.  The  next 
thing  for  Mr.  Childs  to  secure  is  a  straw¬ 
berry  that  “  bears  a  good  crop  ”  before  it  is 

planted . 

WE  learn  that  the  Large  Bush  Lima 
(Burpee)  as  grown  by  the  acre  rarely  grows 
to  vine.  The  average,  according  to  a 
trusted  grower,  is  less  than  six  runners  to 
the  acre.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  but  a  few 
plants  and  we  were  hasty  in  assuming  that, 
because  two  of  these  were  found  to  run  to 
vine,  the  same  average  would  hold  good 

when  grown  in  larger  quantity . 

The  several  grafts  of  the  Idaho,  most  of 
which  were  worked  on  a  Keiffer,  have  not 
yet  fruited,  though  we  hoped  for  fruit 
this  year.  We  learn  that  several  trees  are 
full  of  fruit  in  Idaho.  A  year-old  specimen 
in  the  nursery  row  bears  two  pears.  The 

bud  was  worked  upon  a  seedling  pear . 

W  E  further  learn  that  the  IdHho  is  suc¬ 
ceeding  remarkably  well  in  the  South. 
The  President  of  the  Jennings  Nursery 
Company,  of  Thomasville,  Ga.  (the  center 
of  the  Le  Conte  pear-growing  region)  writes 
that  cions  of  the  Idaho  set  last  spring  have 
exceeded  in  growth  that  of  Le  Conte  and 
Keiffer  and  at  that  date  (June  25)  were 
making  an  average  growth  of  an  inch  a 
day.  Colonel  Stuart,  of  Ocean  Spriugs, 
Miss.,  of  pecan  culture  fame,  under  date  of 
Juue  15,  wrote  that  his  Idaho  cions  had  in 
90  days  made  a  growth  of  six,  eight  ami 

12  feet . 

The  Idaho  Company  have  the  pear 
worked  on  quince,  and  we  are  promised 
specimens  in  due  time  unless  ruined  by  the 
codling  moth,  which,  it  appears,  is  very 

hard  to  combat  successfully  there . 

We  regard  this  promising  pear,  as.  in  a 
way,  the  protegfe  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we 
shall  hope  to  And  that  it  succeeds  over  a 

large  part  of  the  country . 

DR.  S.  W.  Johnson  Bays  that  it  was  J.  I*. 
Bronner,  of  Baden,  who  first  mentions  that 
dung  liquor  is  deodorized,  decolorized  and 
rendered  nearly  tasteless  by  filtration 
through  garden  earth.  This  was  in  183d. 
Mr.  Huxtable,  of  England,  made  the  same 

observation  in  1848  . 

Prof.  Way  filled  a  long  tube  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  with  Mr.  Huxtable’s 
light  soil,  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
white  sand.  Upon  this  a  quantity  of 
highly  offensive  tank  water  was  poured. 


The  liquid  passed  through  in  several  hours. 
One  ounce  of  it  was  quite  clear  and  free 

from  smell  or  taste . 

The  big-hearted  John  Thorpe  is  the 
recognized  father  of  the  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Florists . 

Among  the  plants  of  our  Peach  Tomato 
is  one  that  bears  white  (yellowish-white) 
berries.  Is  there  a  white  variety  of  this 

tomato,  or  is  this  the  first  sport  ? . 

Speaking  of  this  pretty  tomato  it  is 
enough  to  disorder  one’s  equilibrium  when 
he  reads  such  nonsense  as  the  following, 
which  we  find  in  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs  :  “  When  gathered  no  one  is 
able  to  tell  what  they  are  by  their  looks. 
For  picking  from  the  vines  and  eating  out 
of  hand  they  are  liked  by  most  people  much 
better  than  the  finest  peaches  or  oranges” ! ! 
The  emphasis  is  ours . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Robert  Craig,  before  the  Society  of 

American  Florists :  “We  are  proud  of  being 
here  because  Boston  is  the  center — the 
acknowledged  center — of  horticulture  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  home  of  the  great¬ 
est.  the  most  successful,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  horticultural  societies  in  the  land;  a 
society  that,  ever  since  its  organization, 
has  numbered  among  its  members  some  of 
the  beBt  citizens  of  Boston.  In  fact,  hor¬ 
ticulture  has  been  recognized  in  Boston  as 
it  has  not  been  in  any  other  city  in  the 
Union.” 

- Harper’s  Bazar  :  “  Susie :  ‘  Papa,  isn’t 

it  murder  to  kill  a  hog  ?’  Papa  (who  is  a 
lawyer):  ‘Not  exactly.  Murder  is  assaulting 
with  intent  to  kill,  the  other  is  killing  with 
intent  to  salt.’  ” 

- President  Jordan:  “Large  fortunes 

have  been  bequeathed  to  religious  institu¬ 
tions.  but  who  can  foretell  the  teachings  of 
any  one  religious  sect  one  hundred  years 
hence  7  Libraries  have  been  established  in 
various  cities,  and  schools  have  been 
endowed  to  carry  out  some  wishes  of  the 
donors,  and  while  we  all  believe  that  much 
good  is  accomplished  in  evolving  a  higher 
civilization  for  those  that  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  these  institutions, 
yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  those  who 
are  thus  benefited  are  very  few,  compared 
with  the  great  mass  of  people  that  frequent 
our  parks  and  public  grounds  to  take  ob 
ject-lessons;  where  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  illiterate  meet  on  one 
common  level  to  drink  in  Nature’s  best 
gifts  to  man.” 

- Century  Magazine  :  "  A  man  on  the 

point  of  doing  a  wrong  thing  should  ask 
himself,  not  what  will  other  people  think 
of  him,  but  what  he  will  think  of  himself.” 

- “  Both  in  art  and  in  practical  life  one 

should  avoid  a  blind  worship  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary;  we  too  often  bestow  admira¬ 
tion  when  only  curiosity  is  called  for.” 
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A  very  sandy  soil  will  absorb  very  little  moisture 
from  the  air.  The  finer  the  sand  the  more  it  will 
absorb.  Clay  soils  will  absorb  more  moisture  than 
sandy  soils;  what  is  known  as  garden  mold  more 
than  clay  soil;  while  a  soil  rich  in  humus  will  ab¬ 
sorb  more  than  any  of  the  others.  Soils  are  hygro¬ 
scopic  according  to  their  porousness  and  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  power  to  absorb  water- 
vapor  is  the  same,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  the  power 
to  absorb  other  gases  which  assist  in  plant  growth. 
To  keep  the  soil  mellow  is  the  evident  lesson  from 
these  facts,  not  necessarily  because  a  mellow  top¬ 
soil  acts  as  a  mulch,  but  because  it  collects  gases 
and  vapors  which,  in  a  dry  period,  serve  to  feed 
and  invigorate  the  plant. 


Start  the  true  Farmers’  Movement  at 
headquarters.  Where  are  headquarters? 
At  the  district  school! 


How  does  an  education  help  the  farmer?  W.  I. 
Chamberlain  answers  the  question  forcibly  in  his 
own  life.  He  is  a  farmer  still,  though  the  President 
ot  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  as  well.  Few 
men  write  more  forcibly  or  with  more  sincerity. 
Read  his  article  in  this  issue  entitled  “  If  I  Could  Be 
Young  Again.”  Think  it  over,  young  folks  and 
old.  It  will  not  do  any  of  you  harm.  It  can 
scarcely  fail  to  help  you  all. 


During  the  past  season  the  writer  made  a  per¬ 
sistent  effort  to  cross  Hall’s  Honeysuckle  and 
Standish’s  (bush)  upon  the  Tartarian.  Not  less 
than  50  well-formed  berries  were  the  result.  The 
seeds  seemed  flat  and  embryoless.  They  were  care¬ 
fully  planted  in  a  pot  in  mid-summer  and  well  cared 
for  since.  Not  one  of  these  seeds  has  sprouted. 
We  have  had  many  experiences  of  this  kind  show¬ 
ing  that  embryoless  fruit  will  form  regardless  of 
the  source  of  the  pollen. 


Wk  are  evidently  to  have  “  reciprocity ,”  in  some 
form  at  least.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  McKinley 
bill  ammended  so  as  to  include  the  main  features  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  plan.  It  will  now  be  sent  back  to  the 
House  for  concurrence.  It  is  probable  that  few 
serious  changes  will  now  be  made  in  the  bill, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  fair  trial  of  this 
tariff  experiment.  At  present  this  experiment  will 
be  confined  to  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  South  American  Republics.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  hides,  sugar  and  the  cheaper  grades 
of  wool  will  be  the  chief  articles  which  South 
America  will  have  to  offer  us.  If  tariff  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  what  products  of  ours  will  be 
favored?  In  other  words,  will  the  fanner  or  the 
manufacturer  gain  by  the  trade? 


Just  before  harvest  this  year  we  were  told  of  an 
experiment  which  some  wheat  growers  of  Central 
Illinois  were  trying  on  a  somewhat  large  scale. 
It  was  evident  early  in  the  spring  that  the  fall  sown 
wheat  would  prove  a  failure.  These  men  ordered 
Northern  spring  wheat,  and,  plowing  up  their 
wheat  ground,  sowed  the  spring  grain  in  the  hope 
of  thus  securing  a  fair  crop.  The  expei’iment 
proved  a  failure,  the  yield  not  being  over  seven  or 
eight  bushels  of  inferior  grain  per  acre.  There  was 
a  time  when  spring  wheat  proved  a  reasonable  suc¬ 
cess  in  Central  Illinois  ;  why  will  it  not  succeed 
now ?  Is  it  “change  of  climate”  or  “change  of 
soil”  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates? 
There  are  many  who  consider  the  latter  the  more 
plausible  reason.  They  are  naturally  those  who 
advocate  the  use  of  superphosphates  in  the  form  of 
commercial  fertilizers  for  these  wheat  fields.  The 
history  of  the  Genesee  Valley  as  a  wheat-growing 
section  contains  a  lesson  for  every  wheat  grower  in 
the  United  States. 


“A  standard  for  grain  is  as  important  as  a 
standard  for  money.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Folk,  the  President  of  the  National  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance.  Grain  represents  money  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers.  The  standard  for  the  latter 
is  fixed,  while  that  for  the  former  is  such  that  it  can 
be  manipulated  by  speculators  or  dealers  against  the 
interests  of  the  farmer.  These  facts  have  induced 
the  friends  of  agriculture  in  Congress  to  introduce  a 
bill  providing  for  a  uniform  standard  for  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  other  grains.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  be  authorized  and  required  to 
establish  a  standard  for  classifying  and  grading 
grains,  such  standard  classifications  and  grades  to 
be  such  as  in  his  best  judgment  will  best  subserve 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  mter-State  and  foreign 
trade.  Not  a  day  passes  without  bringing  to  us  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  a  standard 
classification.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle 
met  with  by  those  who  are  trying  to  bring  about 
direct  dealings  in  grain  and  feed  between  Farmers’ 
organizations  in  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
fact  that  the  present  grain  standards  are  such  that 
there  exists  no  uniformity  in  the  rules  governing 
them.  Grain  that  is  classified  and  graded  according 
to  the  standard  of  one  State  may  be  rated  as  of  a 
different  class  and  grade  in  any  other  market.  It 
is  evident  that  this  confusion  is  unbusiness-like  and 
enables  unscrupulous  men  to  take  a  dishonest  ad¬ 


Tiik  voters  of  New  Jersey  will  this  year  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  or  against  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  circular  urging  farmers  and  citizens 
generally  to  vote  against  the  amendment  to  Article 
IV,  Section  7,  Clause  2,  which  proposes  to  strike 
out  the  words  “regulating  the  internal  affairs  of 
towns  and  counties.”  This  amendment,  it  is 
claimed,  will  open  the  doors  for  special  legislation 
of  all  kinds  for  every  township,  borough,  county 
and  city  in  the  State.  Wherever  political  “rings  ” 
or  cliques  are  found,  this  amendment  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  political 
schemes  that  mean  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money.  When  honest  and  business-like  public 
officers  are  elected  large  appropriations  may  be 
legitimately  handled.  This  bill  gives  the  rogues  and 
the  ringsters  a  chance  to  show  their  peculiar  skill. 


Tiik  usual  method  of  judging  of  the  purity  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes  is  by  appearances.  If 
it  appears  clear  and  sparkling  it  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  pure.  The  fallacy  of  this  test  is  shown  by 
Major  Powell,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
who  has  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  with  a 
view  to  determining  economic  methods  of  precipi¬ 
tating  and  removing  the  finely-divided  clay  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water  supplied  to  many  cities.  He 
found  that  there  were  many  different  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  each  of  which  would  cause  the  precipitation 
of  the  clay  if  added  to  the  water  in  small  amounts, 
but  the  most  powerful  precipitant,  the  one  which 
produced  the  result  by  the  most  minute  addition, 
was  sewage.  The  most  frequent  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  water  supply  in  the  country  are 
the  privy- vault  and  the  cess  pool.  The  filtrations 
from  these  are  practically  the  same  as  sewage.  The 
limpid  water  upon  which  the  farmer  prides  him¬ 
self  may  be  in  reality  the  most  dangerous.  A  water 
somewhat  muddy  and  apparently  less  pure  may  be 
less  likely  to  contain  dangerous  elements.  This  is 
but  another  exemplification  of  the  old  adage  about 
the  deceitfulness  of  appearances. 


THE  FIRST  ROSA  ItUGOSA  HYBRID. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  most  charming 
rose  that  is  now  (September  10)  blooming  in  the 
Rural  Grounds?  Georges  Bruant.  There  are  three 
bushes.  All  have  buds;  one  has  two  flowers  in  full 
bloom,  four  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  pure 
white  and  as  sweet  as  a  rose  can  be.  By  count  one 
of  them  has  20  petals.  The  petals  grow  somewhat 
fewer  as  the  season  advances.  This  is  a  Rosa  rugosa 
rose  on  one  side  and  a  Tea  (Sombreuil)  on  the  other 
— the  first  of  this  parentage  that  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
duced.  Thank  you  heartily  Mr.  Bruant.  All 
people  who  have  roses  in  their  hearts  will  thank  you. 
This  production  alone — even  were  there  no  others 
— will  carry  your  name  as  a  benefactor  through 
many  generations ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  of  the 
generations  who  know  something  of  the  trials  that 
originators  of  excellent  plants  have,  as  a  rule,  to 
undergo. 

Two  years  before  the  Georges  Bruant  was  offered 
to  the  public,  a  cross  between  Rosa  rugosa  and 
the  Austrian  rose,  Harison’s  Yellow,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  effected  at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Files  of  both  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Garden  will  prove  this.  In  the  latter  magazine — 
the  first  of  its  class — the  inquiry  was  made :  Is  it 
known  that  any  hybrid  between  the  Ramanas  Rose 
and  any  other  rose,  worthy  of  perpetuation,  has 
been  effected  ?  There  was  no  responso.  We  have 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  note  in  the  Garden 
which  in  a  few  words  described  the  best  of  our  Ru¬ 
gosa  hybrids  induced  Mr.  Bruant  and  others  to  at¬ 
tempt  crosses  with  Rugosa.  G.  Bruant  was  one  of 
the  splendid  results.  With  every  facility  of  propa- . 
gation,  it  was  placed  upon  the  market  two  years 
ago,  while  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  hybrid  was  known  only 
through  the  original  plant  as  it  was  seen  by  many 
growing  among  the  raspberry  and  blackberry 
bushes  of  the  Rural  Grounds.  History  should  record 
that  the  “Agnes  Emily  Carman  ”  named  after  the 
originator,  is  the  first  known  hybrid  with  Rosa  ru¬ 
gosa  worthy  of  introduction.  The  male  parent  was 
as  hardy  as  itself.  History  should  also  record  that 
Georges  Bruant  was  the  first  Rugosa  hybrid  offered 
in  the  market.  The  male  parent  was  a  Tea.  These 
Rugosa  hybrids,  we  venture  to  predict,  have  come 
to  stay,  and  it  is  well  that  their  history  should  bo 
written  in  a  way  that  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
chronological  history. 


IS  IT  SO  ? 

Riches  aro  not  of  necessity  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  esti¬ 
mation,  an  evidence  of.  moral  inferiority.  George 
Peabody,  for  example,  accumulated  great  wealth 
in  a  benevolent  way ;  made  many  people  better  and 
happier  while  he  was  about  it,  ana  finally  gave  the 
most  of  it  away,  making  thousands  happy  where 
one  was  happy  before.  Good  Mr.  Peabody!  the 
world  respects  your  name  and  your  deeds.  A  class 
of  people  (the  McAllister  Four  Hundred,  for  in¬ 
stance)  is  springing  up  that  makes  wealth  and  mush¬ 
room  pedigrees  first,  and  intelligence  and  morality 
second  considerations.  Most  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  dress  and  thoughts  of  dress  ;  in  studying  and 
originating  new  forms  and  niceties  of  etiquette— 
not  necessarily  the  forms  and  niceties  whicn  good, 
sound  hearts  and  thoughts  would  suggest,  but  rather 
those  which  may  distinguish  them  from  others  and 
that  may  well  be  defined  as  the  superficialities  that 
have  their  origin  in  the  ostentation  of  wealth.  We 
feel  sorry  for  these  people  on  the  one  hand,  in  that 
they  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  world  in  general, 
while  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  exclusiveness  is  a 
part  of  their  code  and  that  there  is  little  danger 
that  this  particular  kind  of  “  refinement”  will  ever 
take  a  serious  hold  upon  those  workers  for  the 
universal  good  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  dressing,  dining,  in  teas 
and  receptions  that  begin  at  10  p.  m.,  and  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  devising  methods  how  they  may  secure 
and  hold  the  increasing  admiration  of  the  birds  of 
their  feather. 

Look  upon  this  picture  and  then  upon  that  of  the 
simple  life  of  the  thoughtful,  industrious,  frugal, 
successful  farmer.  Real  politeness  is  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  simplicity,  because  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  it.  It  is  the  vulgarity  of  a  prurient  vanity 
that  holds  together  much  of  the  so-called  fashion¬ 
able  life  of  to-day. 


BREVITIES. 

A  barrel  of  elder  will  work  like  a  sluve 
While  you  pass  the  time  In  repost-  : 

It  never  gets  weary,  the  longer  It  works 
The  stouter  It  sets  I  suppose. 

It  scorns  very  harmless  this  barrel  of  drink 
Wuen  you  put  It  away  In  Its  phiee  : 

Yet  a  barrel  of  aun powder  under  your  house 
Cannot  blow  you  so  far  into  spnee 
As  this  same  elder  can.  If  your  little  boy  learns 
How  to  guzzle  It  early  In  life, 

You  had  best  take  a  hammer  and  knock  In  Its  head 
And  thus  pour  out  one  cause  of  strife. 

Clean  out  the  well. 

Fatten  the  horse  for  winter. 

A  tight  shoe — acorn  plaster. 

Hang  up  the  hoe  for  the  season. 

Start  the  fires  early  in  the  season. 

How  about  green  tomatoes  as  a  substitute  for  apples  ? 

There  are  “abandoned  farms”  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  dairy  school  at  the  Geneva  Station  was  a  great 
success. 

FooLisn  to  feed  skim-milk  to  cows  while  you  have 
chickens. 

Digging  potatoes  by  machinery  is  two-thirds  of  a 
plowing. 

The  new  “  Tree  Moonflower  ”  will  prove,  we  fancy,  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition. 

The  attention  of  correspondents  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  communication  by  Myra  V.  Norys,  on  page  630. 

Wilt,  some  kind  friend  tell  us  why  weeds  grow  faster  in 
New  Jersey  than  they  do  in  England  ?  Is  a  weed  a  weed  ? 
Evidently  not. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  in  view  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Slave 
Farming,”  giving  a  truthful  account,  with  pictures,  of 
Southern  agriculture  at  the  time  when  slavery  was  in  its 
full  glory. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  folks  have  spent  hours  during  the  present 
season  trying  to  effect  a  cross  of  the  Alkekengi  (Strawberry 
Tomato  or  Ground  Cherry)  upon  the  tomato  and  vice 
versa.  Result :  failure. 

Speaking  about  the  breeding  of  “  germs  ”  in  milk  by  the 
addition  of  cold  water,  as  hinted  at  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  a 
friend  says  that  watered  whisky,  according  to  this  theory, 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  “real  article.” 

We  began  planting  our  wheats  (crosses  and  hybrids)  on 
September  8— one  grain  a  foot  apart  each  way.  That  date 
is  deemed  rather  early,  but  the  planting  is  a  long,  putter¬ 
ing  job,  requiring  at  least  a  week  of  steady  work. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  printed  an  article  for  a  long  time 
that  has  called  out  more  favorable  comment  than  the  one 
by  Mr.  Terry  on  page  586.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there  are  many  wives  who  are  “partners”  in  every  good 
sense. 

ToucniNG  the  question  which  is  earlier  to  ripen,  the 
Worden  or  the  Concord,  we  may  say  that,  this  season,  they 
ripen  at  the  same  time.  The  Eaton  is,  this  year,  as  early 
as  either  ;  it  is  a  bouncing  grape.  The  Empire  State,  for 
the  first  time,  is  bearing  a  full  crop,  and  many  of  the 
bunches  are  large  and  perfect. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  emphatic  in  preferring  the  spring  to  the 
fall  for  transplanting  hardy  trees  of  any  description. 
Why  ?  Because  the  weather  in  early  spring  is  always 
moist  and  the  roots  start  at  once.  Then  in  a  few  weeks 
the  reciprocal  action  between  buds,  leaves  and  roots  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  tree  is  established  and  safe. 


On  page  635  we  are  told  of  a  man  who  says  he  “cannot 
afford  to  raise  weeds  in  New  Hampshire.”  Well,  where 
can  one  afford  to  raise  them  ?  There  is  no  money  in 
weeds.  Very  likely  they  cost  less  in  Iowa  than  they  do  in 
New  Hampshire,  hut  they  are  useless  farm  products  any¬ 
where.  Why  then  do  we  raise  them  ?  A  discussion  of 
this  question  might  last  forever. 


In  urging  horticulturists  of  Ohio  to  join  the  State  so¬ 
ciety,  Secretary  Farnsworth  says Remember  that 
while  we  ‘  trust  ’  in  Providence  and  *  combine  ’  with  Nature 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  fruits,  flowers  aud  vegetables, 
yet  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  third  member  of  the 
Trinity  of  Mammon,  and  do  not  desire  a  ‘  monopoly  ’  of 
the  benefits  of  the  society,  but  cordially  invite  all  horti¬ 
culturists  to  join  us.” 
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Business. 

GRANGE  DEALING  WITH  GRANGE. 

Since  The  R  .N.-Y.  began  to  agitate  this  matter,  Granges 
East  and  West  are  taking  hold  of  it  in  earnest.  Grain  and 
feed  have  risen  in  price  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Eastern  farmers  will  find  their  grain  bill  a  more 
serious  item  than  ever  before,  unless  something  is  done  to 
lower  the  price.  The  plan  we  have  proposed  is  for  Granges 
in  the  East  to  buy  directly  from  Western  Granges  In  car¬ 
load  lots,  so  as  to  avoid  all  middlemen’s  charges.  Mr.  R. 
L.  Holman,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study 
in  devising  a  plan  for  bringing  Granges  together  in  this 
way.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says:  “I  have  been  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Masters  and  purchasing  agents  of  the 
Grange  In  the  New  England  States;  also  with  those  in  some 
of  our  Western  States,  and  several  plans  have  been  sug¬ 
gested.  The  most  plausible,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  object,  comes  from  Maine.  I  Inclose  a 
copy  sent  me  last  spring. 

To  the  Farmers  of  Knox  County. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  combinations 
which  operate  against  the  farmers,  compelling  them  to  sell 
their  products  at  just  such  prices  as  buyers  are  pleased  to 
give,  and  in  buying  to  pay  whatever  sellers  see  fit  to  ask, 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Granges  in 
Knox  County  have  been  discussing  the  propriety  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  Farmers’  Exchange  with  headquarters  probably  in 
Rockland.  This  exchange  will  be  a  place  where  farmers 
can  buy  andjsell  some  of  the  more  important  articles  which 
they  are  obliged  to  deal  in,  and  where  they  can  learn  the 
condition  of  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  a 
company  would  be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  farmers, 
and  would  avoid  middlemen  as  much  as  -^possible.  It  has 
been  shown  that  $4  per  ton  on  shorts  have  been  saved  by 
this  method.  A  great  saving  is  also  made  on  other  things. 
This  is  a  subject  that  deeply  concerns  every  farmer  In  this 
county.  All  are  Invited  to  participate.  It  is  proposed  to 
organize  a  stock  company  with  shares  placed  at  each. 
Over  $1,000  are  already  pledged  by  members  of  the  Grange. 
A  series  of  meetings  are  soon  to  "be  held  in  different  places 
to  discuss  plans  and  to  receive  subscriptions  for  stock. 
Public  notices  of  such  meetings  will  be  given,  and  every 
farmer  Is  earnestly  invited  to  attend.  Please  give  this 
matter  your  candid  consideration.  Let  us  all  come  together 
and  see  if  we  can  do  anything  to  Improve  our  condition. 

*  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.’ 

Per  order  of 

POMONA  GRANGE  COMMITTEE. 

A  letter  was  received  this  week  from  the  same  party 
asking  if  we  had  perfected  a  plan  so  that  they  could  rely 
on  us  in  Ohio  for  their  supply  of  grain  the  coming  season. 
Their  plan  is  to  establish  exchangas  in  the  West  and  East 
where  the  farmers  can  sell  or  store  their  grain,  so  that 
any  exchange  may  be  in  readiness  to  fill  orders  in  car-load 
lots.  I  find  in  the  plan  a  trouble  in  making  the  grades 
so  that  both  purchaser  and  seller  may  know  just  what  is 
meant.  We  badly  need  a  law  of  National  scope  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  grades  of  all  kinds  of  grain ;  then  all  could  tell 
just  what  to  expect.  Another  plan  suggested  is  that  the 
National  Grange  should  invest  with  the  State  Granges  and 
also  with  subordinate  Granges  or  take  stock  in  building 
and  controlling  the  exchanges.  I  have  written  to  many  of 
our  State  Executive  Committees  asking  them  to  join  in  a 
call  for  a  meeting  this  fall  to  be  held  at  some  convenient 
point  where  most  of  the  interested  States  could  send  one 
or  more  members  of  their  Executive  Committees  to 
arrange  some  plan  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  all.  I 
have  had  answers  from  several,  approving  of  the  call.  I 
have  already  arranged  for  a  supply  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
linseed  meal  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  find  that  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  mill  feed  and  grains  by  our  Eastern  Granges  the 
goods  in  some  instances  have  passed  through  from  three 
to  four  different  agents.  If  a  co-operative  plan  were 
adopted,  all  this  could  be  avoided  and  we  in  the  West 
could  ship  directly  to  the  Eastern  consumers.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  the  Grange  will  be  able  to  develop 
this  business.  There  is  money  in  it.  As  we  have  several 
times  pointed  out,  Patrons,  both  East  and  West,  must 
learn  to  be  fair  to  each  other.  The  object  is  to  save  the 
**  middleman’s  share.”  If  it  is  to  be  saved,  who  is  to  have 
it  ?  The  seller  must  not  demand  it  all ;  neither  must  the 
buyer  insist  that  it  be  all  taken  from  the  price  he  is  called 
upon  to  pay.  There  must  be  a  fair  and  honest  division. 
The  ability  to  recognize  the  justice  of  such  a  division  con¬ 
stitutes  the  true  secret  of  successful  organization. 


IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  receives,  each  year,  a  great  many  letters 
from  farmers  who  have  invented  some  new  device  which 
they  think  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  or  profit  of  farm 
life.  Many  of  them  are  evidently  not  practical  or  useful  ; 
others  are  good  and  would  evidently  with  a  little  change, 
prove  valuable.  We  generally  refer  the  latter  class  of  ap¬ 
plicants  to  one  of  our  leading  implement  manufacturers. 
We  have  always  been  rather  curious  to  know  where  the 
manufacturers  go  for  new  ideas  and  designs  of  new  tools. 
The  following  note  was  sent  to  some  of  our  leading  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  answers  will  doubtless  prove  interesting 
to  those  who  have  these  designs  for  sale  : 

“  Do  you  have  many  applications  from  persons  who 
want  to  sell  you  patents  on  machine  improvements  t 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  about  how  many  in¬ 
ventions  are  submitted  to  you  during  the  year f  Are 
many  of  them  practical  f  Do  most  improvements  that 
you  tunc  hold  of  come  from  strangers?  Are  suggestions 
from  farmers  usually  practical  and  useful.” 

Belcher  &  Taylor  write :  “  We  have  not  had  as  many 
within  the  past  few  years  as  we  used  to  have  previous  to 
five  years  ago.  Probably  we  now  receive  20  a  year.  The 
majority  are  not  practical.  Most  of  the  improvements 
that  we  utilize  do  not  come  from  strangers.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  hold  of  a  device  until  it  has  been  well  tested. 
No  farm  tool  should  be  put  on  the  market  before  it  has 
been  severely  tested  in  the  hands  of  several  farmers.  Al¬ 
though  a  tool  may  work  well  in  the  smooth  lands  of  the 


West,  it  is  not  certain  to  be  strong  enough  for  our  rough 
New  England  soils,  so  the  Western  tools  often  fail  for 
want  of  strength  in  New  England.  Suggestions  from 
practical  farmers  are  generally  useful  if  they  have  used 
the  Implement  or  machine.  Inventors,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
practical,  but  visionary.  They  lack  business  qualifica- 


Grazlng  Muzzle  for  a  Horse.  Fig.  273. 
tions,  and  for  that  reason  rush  their  inventions  upon  the 
market  before  they  have  been  properly  tested,  and,  of 
course,  they  often  prove  failures.  Seldom  is  a  patent  pre¬ 
sented  that  is  ready  for  manufacturing,  and  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  takes  the  patent  from  the  inventor  without  having 
carefully  tested  it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  10  it  proves  a  par¬ 
tial,  if  not  a  total,  failure.  It  is  expected  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  that  all  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale  are  perfect ; 


English  Potato  Plow.  Fig.  274. 
therefore  all  new  inventions  should  be  severely  tested 
before  they  are  put  on  the  market  by  the  manufacturer. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  write  :  “  There  are  scores  who  wish  to 
sell  their  patents.  About  one  out  of  100  is  practical.  We 
receive  letters  from  all  over  the  country,  more  particularly 
from  patent-right  venders,  who  make  money  out  of  the 
advance  fees  from  the  patentees,  on  the  representation 
that  the  trade  is  closed  or  nearly  so.” 

The  Ames  Plow  Company  reply  :  “The  matter  of  new 
inventions  and  patents  is  constantly  before  us.  We  could 


A  Calf  Nose  Ring.  Fig.  275. 
not  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  suggestions,  Inventions, 
patents,  etc.,  each  year;  but  there  are  a  great  many;  some 
are  practical ;  many  are  no  better  than  existing  devices, 
and  many  are  of  no  use  at  all.  Our  improvements  are 
mostly  worked  out  by  our  own  men,  and  are  based  upon 
practical  tests  or  devised  to  obviate  complaints.  We  have 
many  useful  suggestions  from  farmers,  and  always 
examine  them  and  sometimes  find  a  crude  idea  that  can 
be  enlarged  upon  and  used  to  advantage.” 

The  Keystone  Manufacturing  Company  say Each 
year  a  good  many  inventions  and  improvements  are  offered 


Barrel  on  Wheels.  Fig.  276. 
to  us,  but  it  would  be  guesswork  to  say  how  many,  as  we 
do  not  keep  a  record  of  them.  It  is  only  once  in  a  great 
while  that  any  of  the  inventions  or  suggestions  are  at  all 
practical  or  of  value,  and  of  the  few  that  are  valuable  a 
large  majority  are  from  practical  mechanics.  In  our  line 
of  goods,  the  farmer  inventors  seem  to  take  most  kindly  to 
automatic  check-row  attachments  for  corn  planters,  and 
every  season  a  considerable  number  are  offered.  The  idea 
is  the  most  impractical  imaginable,  and  our  advice 
always  is:  ‘  Unless  you  have  money  you  want  tc  lose,  let 
that  alone.’  Some  very  good  inventions  come  from  farm¬ 
ers,  but,  as  stated  before,  a  large  majority  come  from  other 
sources.  That  is  our  experience.” 

The  Perkins  Windmill  and  Axe  Co.  say:  “No. 
Probably  not  more  thau  a  dozen  a  year.  Very  few  amount 
to  anything.  Few  of  our  improvements  come  from 


strangers.  Nearly  all  are  the  results  of  our  own  study. 
Oftentimes  suggestions  from  farmers  are  good,  but  gener¬ 
ally  they  are  of  a  very  crude  nature.  If  they  are  ever 
adopted,  experiments  have  to  be  made  with  the  devices  and 
these  have  to  be  so  changed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  original 
suggester  could  hardly  recognize  his  idea  in  the  final 
product.” 


SOME  IMPLEMENTS  AT  THE  ELMIRA  FAIR. 

The  buildings  are  covered  with  broad,  ribbed  steel-roof¬ 
ing,  over  160,000  feet  being  used.  I  saw  many  buildings  in 
this  section  covered  with  this  roofing,  and  believe  farmers 
should  investigate  this  subject. 

A  scraper,  for  digging  and  hauling  dirt  a  short  distance, 
is  just  wbat  I  have  long  wanted.  It  is  a  common  hand 
scraper,  so  arranged,  on  a  frame  with  wheels,  that  it  loads 
and  unloads  automatically.  It  can  be  set  to  any  depth,  and 
requires  only  a  driver.  It  was  shown  by  S.  W.  Hall,  Elmira. 

dhe  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  has  always  been  my  favorite 
for  good  work.  The  side  rods  for  lifting  the  potato  vines 
in  late  cultivation,  and  the  large  shovel  for  trenching  are 
new  ideas.  It  can  be  used  for  almost  every  form  of  known 
cultivation. 

The  hay  carrier  shown  by  the  Janesville  Hay  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  Wisconsin,  has  no  springs  to  wear  out,  goes  either 
way ,  can  not  twist  the  rope,  and  has  a  patent  clutch  to 
prevent  slipping  in  case  of  accident.  These  are  important 
features  in  any  carrier. 

An  iron  fence  post  shown  by  Watkins  &  Ash,  Lima,  N.Y., 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  good  thing.  Some  form  of  iron 
has  to  be  used  in  the  future,  as  timber  gets  scarce,  A 
piece  of  gas-pipe  is  bent  double  and  the  ends  are  flared  out 
and  fastened  by  a  cross-piece.  A  trench  is  dug  and  the 
post  is  put  in,  and  earth  and  stones  are  packed  on  top  of  the 
cross-piece.  Holes  in  the  pipe  allow  wire  or  rails  to  be 
fastened  to  it. 

1  he  Bemls  transplanter  is  intended  for  setting  out 
plants  of  all  kinds.  Two  men  seated  on  low  chairs  place 
the  plants  in  a  pool  of  water  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  by  the  machine  which  makes  it,  and  fills  in  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  plant,  at  the  same  time  leaving 
dry  earth  on  top.  Tobacco,  cabbage,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.,  could  be  planted  by  this  device  at  lightning 
speed,  and  better  than  by  hand.  It  was  shown  at  work  by 
W.  B.  Leonard,  Big  Flats,  N.  Y. 

The  Estruscan  coffee-pot  has  a  receptacle  which  holds 
the  ground  coffee,  and  also  raises  it  out  of  the  liquid  after 
it  has  been  steeped,  so  as  not  to  give  out  its  astringent 
properties. _ _  c.  E>  chapman. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Anti-Browsing  Muzzle. — The  picture  shown  at  Figure 
273,  illustrates  a  device  said  to  be  in  considerable  use  in 
Florida.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement,  yet  it  will  prevent  a 
horse  from  eating  the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  When 
ue  puts  his  head  to  the  ground  the  wires  are  pushed  back 
and  he  Is  able  to  eat  grass ;  when  his  head  is  raised,  the 
wires  snap  back  and  the  muzzle  covers  his  mouth. 

English  Potato  Plow.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  American  machines  for  digging  potatoes. 
At  Figure  274,  we  show  a  machine  largely  advertised  in 
England  for  ‘  lifting  ”  this  crop.  Our  readers  will  notice 
t  hat  it  is  a  plow  with  prongs  differing  in  shape  and  size 
from  those  placed  on  the  American  machines.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  a  pair  of  stout  horses  these  plows  will  “  raise ” 
from  three  to  four  acres  per  day.  Prices  in  our  currency 
are  as  follows :  Machine  weighing  194  pounds,  $20.70  ;  210 
pounds,  $23.72  ;  244  pounds,  $24.35.  Compare  these  figures 
with  those  asked  for  American  potato  plows. 

A  Calf  Nose  Ring.— Many  devices  are  offered  to  prevent 
calves  from  sucking  cows.  Some  heifer  calves  get  into  this 
bad  habit  and  will  not  give  it  up  even  when  they  become 
old  enough  to  have  calves  of  their  own.  If  the  cow 
will  stand,  ’  the  calf  will  suck.  It  is  sometimes  advised 
to  put  some  bitter  substance,  like  aloes,  on  the  cow’s  teats, 
but  this  seldom  answers  for  several  reasons.  The  best  plan 
is  to  put  something  on  the  calf’s  nose  that  will  prick  the 
cow  whenever  it  comes  too  close  to  her.  The  latest  device 
of  this  sort  we  have  seen  is  shown  at  Figure  275.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Drew,  who  sends  the  illustration,  says  this  about  it : 

The  spike  Is  riveted  in  one  set  of  holes  and  after  the  ring 
has  been  placed  in  the  nose,  the  bolt  is  fastened  in  the  other. 
When  the  calf  attempts  to  suck,  the  cow  will  move  away.” 

Barrel  on  W heels. — The  picture  of  this  device  shown 
on  page  56<,  is  not  quite  clear.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  axle  connecting  the  wheels.  I  suppose  there  is  one, 
but  it  is  bent.  Will  The  Rural  explain  the  matter  in 
another  issue  f  g.  g.  groff. 

R-  N.-\.  This  is  made  clearer  in  the  picture  which  we 
print  at  Figure  276.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  long 
axle  connecting  both  wheels.  A  steel  rod  eight  or  10 
inches  long  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  wooden  frame. 
These  rods  are  passed  through  the  hubs  of  the  wheels  and 
held  in  place  by  pins  instead  of  nuts.  Thus  the  wheels  are 
readily  taken  off  when  desired.  This  cart  is  made  by  the 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Sandwich,  Ill. 
The  castings  and  the  arrangement  for  attaching  to  the 
wheels  are  covered  by  a  patent. 


COW-YARDS  ON  A  “LEACHY”  FARM. 

MANURE  AND  CLOVER  CLOG  THE  SIEVE. 

An  article,  by  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts,  on  page  315  in 
the  issue  of  May,  1890,  prescribing  for  a“leachy,”  run¬ 
out,  unprofitable  Michigan  farm,  reminded  me  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  original  settlers  in  this  neighborhood,  that  the 
soil  was  “  leachy.”  They  gravely  declared  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  manure  it;  that  clover  would  winter-kill  and  was 
not  to  be  thought  of;  and  they  proved  the  sincerity  of 
their  words  by  abandoning  their  homes  when  they  could 
not  sell  them.  One  such  farm  is  now  mine.  The  former 
owner  never  had  more  than  half-a-dozen  poorly  fed  scrub 
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cows  in  his  yard  at  a  time.  There  was  110  stable,  and 
though  the  fence  of  the  cow-yard  and  the  house  that  it 
flanked,  were  moved  off  25  years  ago,  its  exact  site  is  in¬ 
dicated  to  day  by  the  extra  growth  of  whatever  is  sown 
there.  That  extra  fertile  spot  has  been  noted,  commented 
upon,  and  always  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  cows  had 
been  yarded  there,  even  by  the  very  men  who  have  prated 
of  the  “leaching”  of  the  soil. 

To  me  the  cow-yard  has  been  a  fine  object-lesson.  For  10 
years  I  have  used  movable  sheds  for  all  the  farm  stock, 
and  grown  real  “show  ”  crops  of  all  sorts  in  places  wheie 
they  had  stood.  In  the  women’s  potato  contest  I  should  have 
absolutely  failed  to  raise  a  reportable  yield  were  it  not  that 
a  small  part  of  the  plot  consisted  of  an  old  stable  yard,  as 
I  could  neither  hoe  nor  cultivate  my  crop  on  account  of 
illness.  It  goes  quite  against  the  grain  with  a  woman 
bound  to  “  make  farming  pay,”  if  possible,  to  occupy  the 
same  half  acre  as  a  “  cow-yard  ”  year  after  year,  meantime 
growing  stunted  crops  on  starved  land  with  infinite 
labor.  My  sheds  are  all  double-boarded,  with  sheathing 
between,  roofed  with  marsh  hay,  and  put  together  with  as 
few  nails  as  possible.  My  ideal  is  a  long  shed,  with  a  feed 
alley  running  through  the  center,  and  about  six  animals 
that  agree  well  with  each  other  confined  together  in  a  com¬ 
partment,  the  alley  being  flan  ked  by  as  many  such  compart¬ 
ments  as  my  herd  may  require.  I  grow  a  great  deal  of 
young  stock,  and  no  manure  is  removed  until  spring.  As 
the  animals  are  loose  in  their  pens,  they  keep  their  bedding 
firmly  trodden  down,  and  there  are  no  wet  or  filthy  spots. 
Less  bedding  can  be  used  where  such  economy  is  necessary, 
and  the  manure  in  spring  comes  out  fine  and  of  good 
quality.  The  animals  thus  kept  do  far  better,  so  far  as 
I  have  tested  them,  than  if  fastened  up.  More  rails  have 
to  be  added  round  the  top  of  the  pens,  as  the  bedding 
accumulates  under  foot.  Dishorned  cows  might  do  nicely 
in  this  way,  but  mine  still  carry  their  horns,  as  they  are 
all  quiet.  As  a  crowning  refutation  of  the  belief  that 
caused  many  farms  here  to  be  abandoned,  I  can  point  to 
half-a-dozen  different  fields  of  clover  that  yield  all  the 
way  from  a  small  to  a  good  crop  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
one  on  the  very  ground  that  my  predecessor’s  old  cow- 
yard  adorns.  MRS.  E.  8.  LINCOLN. 

La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y.  On  page  207,  in  an  article,  entitled,  “  The  In¬ 
dications  of  a  Good  Soil,”  Professor  Davenport  described 
what  is  termed  a  “  leachy  ”  soil.  This  is  really  a  soil 
without  any  bottom  or  sub-soil.  In  digging  into  a 
“  leachy  ”  soil,  instead  of  finding  a  good  foundation  of 
hard  clay,  we  find  that  the  soil  grows  coarser  as  we  de¬ 
scend,  consequently  water  will  carry  soluble  fertility  down 
with  it  just  as,  in  the  old-fashioned  “  leach,”  water  poured 
in  at  the  top,  washes  the  soluble  potash  out  of  the  ashes. 


SILAGE  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

A  Comprehensive  Study  of  the  Matter. 

PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

I. 

1.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  farmers  in  New  York 
State  are  strongly  in  favor  of  silage  instead  of  dry  fodder, 
while  nearly  all  the  investigators  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
opposed  to  it  ? 

2.  Is  it  advisable  for  New  York  farmers  to  build  silos 
and  grow  corn  for  silage  ? 

3.  Is  silage  a  proper  food  for  milch  cows  and  will  it  affect 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter  ? 

The  questions  included  in  the  above  are  among  the  most 
far-reaching  and  important  of  any  receiving  the  attention 
of  progressive  farmers  in  our  State.  In  the  second  question 
lies  the  principle  which  when  fully  understood  and  rightly 
practiced  will,  in  my  judgment,  do  very  much  to  lead  our 
farmers  to  a  higher  aud  more  advanced  mode  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  will  enable  them  and  particularly  our  dairymen 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  cheaper  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  lauds  of  the  newer  West.  In  my  opinion  the  silo 
and  silage  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  agri¬ 
culture  of  New  York,  but  we  have  very  much  to  learn  in 
regard  to  methods  and  should  make  haste  slowly  until  we 
have  learned  the  principles  underlying  the  system.  In 
the  future  of  the  silo  I  have  great  faith.  First,  let  me  say 
that  up  to  three  years  ago  I  could  not  have  spoken  very 
favorably,  for  the  quality  of  the  silage  I  had  seen  was  not 
of  a  character  to  inspire  confidence,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  far  too  much  of  the  same  class  is  seen  at  this  late 
day.  I  found,  however,  here  and  there  a  farmer  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  giving  more  favorable  reports  than  others, 
while  the  number  of  silos  kept  increasing  among  our  best 
farmers.  I  asked  myself :  Why  are  these  men  more  in 
favor  of  the  silo  than  the  others  ? 

I  soon  found  that  the  product  that  they  were  feeding, 
with  so  much  apparent  success,  was  quite  different  from 
what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see.  Almost  without  an 
exception  those  farmers  most  successful  with  silage  had 
planted  their  corn  crop  in  nearly  or  quite  the  same  way 
as  if  they  wanted  to  grow  and  harvest  the  most  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  and  the  corn  was  allowed  to  ad¬ 
vance  nearly  or  quite  to  the  glazing  stage  before  it  was 
cut  for  the  silo.  This  put  quite  a  different  aspect  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  silo  and  its  products,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  silage  was  made  from  corn  thickly  planted,  or  of 
such  varieties  as  would  not  get  beyond  the  milky  stage  of 
the  kernel;  more  often  the  ears  were  just  forming. 

So  far  as  1  am  aware,  this  is  the  class  of  silage  used  in 
all  previous  investigations,  and  it  seemed  that  here  must 
be  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
silage  and  its  feeding  value.  Why  should  there  not  be  as 
marked  a  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  silage  as 
between  the  green  apple  and  its  mature  companiou — the 
one  a  reminder  of  colic,  the  other  of  delicious  and  health¬ 
giving  qualities.  That  such  a  relation  exists  I  would  not 
affirm.  Whenusked  if  the  two  cases  are  not  similar,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  data  enough  to  deny  the  claim, 


although  others  may  be  able  to  do  so  upon  facts  already 
established. 

The  more  I  pondered  over  the  difference  of  opinion,  the 
more  it  seemed  there  was  need  of  an  investigation  to  gain 
some  information  on  this  particular  point  that  would  be 
of  value  to  the  farmers,  who  certainly  have  evinced  a 
desire  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
agriculture.  With  that  object  in  view  an  investigation 
was  undertaken  by  the  writer  at  the  Geneva  Station,  but 
circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  more 
than  a  part  of  the  experiments  planned,  and  as  yet  much 
of  the  data  secured  remain  unpublished  by  the  station.  In 
discussing  the  question  of  silage  at  one  of  the  institutes 
it  was  asked,  why  should  there  not  be  the  same 
difference  between  silage  and  dried  fodder  as  between  dried 
apples  and  fresh  fruit  ?  The  amount  of  nutriment  may 
not  differ  materially  in  the  fresh  apple  and  the  same  apple 
dried,  but  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  both  kinds  upon 
the  system,  particularly  on  the  digestive  organs,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  can  not  be  questioned  by  those 
who  have  made  the  experiment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
ported  out  that  many  experiments  have  shown  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  dry  fodder  and  silage. 
The  reply  has  been  made  that  green  (immature)  apples 
produce  colic,  but  when  dried  they  are  found  to  be  more 
nearly  like  dried  apples  from  ripe  fruit,  having  lost  much 
of  their  colic-producing  qualities.  So  green,  immature 
corn  may  be  better  dried  than  when  made  into  silage  with 
all  its  fermentable  products  that  go  to  make  a  silage  not 
inaptly  called  “sauer  kraut,”  from  its  high  per  cent,  of 
acid.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  refute  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  unless  we  have  been  carefully  over  the  whole  ground 
and  have  at  our  command  facts  secured  on  well  founded 
experiments,  designed  to  answer  these  queries.  I  am  free 
to  confess,  I  was  forced  to  modify  considerably  my  views 
when  I  came  critically  to  review  what  had  been  done  by 
our  investigators,  for  It  seemed  that  the  experiments  thus 
far  made  did  not  give  answers  to  the  real  questions  at 
issue,  at  least,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  York 
farmers. 

To  meet  the  full  issue  we  have  to  do  with  the  following : 

1.  Silage  from  immature  corn.  2.  Dry  fodder  from  imma¬ 
ture  corn.  3.  Silage  from  corn  glazed.  4.  Dry  fodder 
from  corn  glazed,  as  last. 

Our  comparisons  of  the  above  foods  must  be  made  in  at 
least  four  experiments.  1.  How  does  silage  from  im¬ 
mature  corn  compare  with  that  made  from  corn  glazed  ? 

2.  How  does  silage  from  immature  corn  compare  with  dry 

fodder  of  the  same  ?  3.  How  does  silage  from  glazed  corn 

compare  with  dry  fodder  from  the  same  ?  4.  How  does 

dry  fodder  from  immature  corn  compare  with  that  made 
from  corn  glazed  ?  All  the  experiments  thus  far  reported 
and  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  would  seem 
to  be  properly  classed  under  the  second  head.  According 
to  the  arguments  brought  out  at  the  institutes  this  would 
be  analogous  to  comparing  green  apples  and  dried  apples 
of  the  same  kind,  whereas  the  real  issue,  so  far  as  the 
more  progressive  farmers  of  New  York  are  concerned, 
would  come  under  the  third  question,  or  the  comparison 
would  be  like  that  between  ripe  apples  and  dried  apples, 
or,  perhaps  better,  between  canned  fruit  and  dried.  Such 
is  about  the  nature  of  the  discussion  as  brought  out  at  the 
institutes  and  which  the  speakers  in  opposition  have  been 
obliged  to  answer  with  facts  and  not  theories. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Womans  Work. 

HOW  DOES  YOUR  MANUSCRIPT  LOOK  T 
T  has  just  occurred  to  me,  as  I  sat  wondering  what 
I  could  say  that  would  best  help  along  the  aims 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  that  a  few  notes  on  writing 
for  the  press  that  have  come  to  me  by  experience  at  various 
times,  might  be  of  as  much  benefit  to  others  who  are  trying 
their  hand  a  little,  as  they  have  been  to  me,  besides  helping 
the  editors  incidentally  by  leading  toward  better  and 
more  presentable  manuscript.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  the 
matter,  but  simply  to  the  manner. 

Through  the  aid  of  a  magazine  for  writers  that  fell  into 
my  hands,  and  also  of  a  brief  experience  in  the  office  of  an 
editorial  friend,  I  have  found  that  among  the  ordinary  run 
of  writers  for  ordinary  papers,  not  one  in  ten  sends  in  what 
may  be  called  really  good  manuscript.  Some  is  fair,  some 
pretty  poor,  some,  indeed  much,  would  disgrace  a  10-year- 
old  school-boy  !  I  remember  seeing  two  manuscripts  in  my 
friend’s  office,  both  of  which  were  really  bright  in  thought, 
both  the  work  of  women  who  aspired  to  become  regular 
paid  contributors,  one  of  which  had  over  50  mistakes  in 
eight  written  pages,  the  other  47  in  three  pages.  In  one  of 
them  periods  occurred  frequently-in  the  middle  of  sentences, 
semi-colons  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  whole,  and  sen¬ 
tences  were  almost  hopelessly  mixed.  Who  could  wonder 
if  the  editor  groaned  audibly  at  the  sight  ?  Yet,  as  I  said, 
the  ideas  were  good,  and  the  writer  evidently  had  no  sense 
of  the  deficiencies  of  her  work. 

Those  who  know  by  virtue  of  their  business,  say  that 
more  amateurs  fail  through  ignorance  or  disregard  of  de¬ 
tails  than  from  lack  of  talent;  that  hundreds  meet  discour¬ 
agement  every  year  who  have  plenty  of  talent,  but  who 
forget  that  "  style  is  a  conveyance,  to  which  small  bolts 
are  as  essential  as  wheels,”  in  order  to  completeness. 

The  correct  paper  to  use  for  manuscripts  is  often  inquired 
about.  Paper  of  common  size,  in  half  sheets  about  5>^  by 
eight  inches,  is  most  frequently  used  by  good  writers  and 
is  perhaps  as  well  liked  as  any  by  the  compositors.  For 
books,  however,  this  makes  a  too  bulky  package,  and  a 
paper  about  six  by  nine  inches  is  really  better,  all  things 
considered.  Large  paper  like  foolscap,  is  too  inconvenient 
to  make  friends  for  the  sender  of  it;  but  if  a  writer  desires 
to  make  an  enemy  of  every  one  in  the  office,  from  editor  to 
compositor,  let  the  manuscript  be  rolled.  In  order  that  it 


may  make  the  best  impression,  (a  very  desirable  thing)  it 
should  not  be  folded  at  all;  if  folded,  once  lengthwise  is 
best,  although  if  quite  thin,  it  may  be  folded  to  fit  a  com¬ 
mon  envelope.  The  editor  of  one  well  known  woman’s 
paper,  keeps  standing  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  page, 
this  warning  sentence:  “  All  rolled  manuscripts  will  be 
burned,  unopened.” 

That  manuscript  should  be  written  upon  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  has  been  so  well  drilled  into  would-be  writers 
by  every  editor  of  every  paper  in  the  land,  that  this  require¬ 
ment  is  reasonably  well  complied  with.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  there  are  many  grades  of  manuscript  sent  in 
to  every  office.  Some  is  written  in  pencil,  some  in  ink ; 
some  on  long  paper,  some  on  square,  some  on  fool-cap, 
some  on  tea-paper,  some  even  on  odd  scraps  ;  some  are  ill- 
spelled,  some  medium  in  this  respect,  a  few  good  ;  some  are 
blotted,  some  rubbed  and  blurred  because  in  soft  pencil, 
some  illegible  because  of  careless  writing,  a  very  few  well- 
written  with  the  pen,  and  an  occasional  one  type-written ; 
many  are  interlined  until  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make 
out  the  meaning,  some  so  hastily  done  that  the  meaning  is 
like  confusion  worse  confounded.  Is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  most  of  these  writers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
write  or  to  revise  their  manuscripts,  and  would  it  do  to 
wonder  if  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  the  imperfectly  educated 
who  believe  themselves  fitted  fora  literary  career  ?  Do  we 
not  know  that  the  neat  and  the  attractive  in  appearance 
finds  place  for  itself  by  this  very  quality,  no  matter  in 
what  domain  ?  Does  not  common  sense  tell  us  that  a 
manuscript  that  is  neatly  written,  in  black  ink,  on  regular¬ 
sized,  convenient  paper,  with  words  correctly  spelled,  and 
sent  in  convenient  form  to  handle,  will  find  a  welcome 
above  any  that  shows  the  reverse  of  these  qualities,  which 
are  merely  common  civilities  shown  to  the  editor  and  his 
assistants  ?  Do  we  need  to  be  told  that  a  rolled  or  dirty 
manuscript  puts  the  editor  on  the  defensive  at  once  ;  that 
a  mis-spelled  word  or  a  mis  placed  punctuation  mark  in 
the  first  sentence  (a  not  uncommon  thing)  will  take  extra 
good  sense  or  freshness  in  the  matter  itself  to  overcome  its 
untoward  effects  ? 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  touched  upon  is  this  : 
Scarcely  a  paper  but  prints  some  paid  matter,  and  some 
which  is  not  paid  for.  Many  are  glad  to  get  their  contri¬ 
butions  in  print  without  thought  of  payment.  But  how 
is  the  editor  to  know  ?  He  has  no  other  resource  than  to 
conclude  that  remuneration  is  not  expected  unless  the 
writer  states  positively  that  it  is.  Then,  if  you  expect 
pay,  say  so  ?  You  need  only  to  write  “  regular  rates,”  at 
the  head  of  the  page,  along  with  your  name,  which  appears 
at  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  If  you  say  “I  hope  you 
can  use  this,”  or  “  I  hope  this  will  be  found  available  for 
your  periodical,”  you  are  not  likely  to  receive  payment  for 
it,  no  matter  what  you  expect.  Nor  are  you  certain  of  re¬ 
ceiving  your  precious  brain-child  back  if  it  is  not  wanted, 
unless  you  send  stamps,  and  that,  too,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  article ;  for  if  you  neglect  to  send  them  then, 
your  choice  production  may  have  found  its  way  to  the 
nearest  “junk-shop”  before  your  rescuing  stamps  appear 
on  the  scene.  If  your  article  comes  back  to  you  it  is  not 
absolutely  certain  that  it  is  of  no  value,  for  you  may  have 
exercised  so  little  common-sense  as  to  send  an  article  on 
house-cleaning  to  the  organ  of  the  bicycle  clubs  1  You 
have  more  sense  than  that  ?  Better  use  it,  then ;  plenty 
of  would-be  writers  have  not,  or  if  they  have,  it  is  like 
some  people’s  manners:  They  “have  all  they  ever  had, 
because  they  never  used  any.”  There  is  a  famous  saying 
which  runs:  “  If  the  coat  fits,  put  it  on.”  Of  course  you 
who  know  all  about  these  points  which  I  have  mentioned, 
aud  who  never  transgress  the  few  simple  essential  rules, 
will  not  be  either  vexed  or  helped  by  these  few  words. 
But  to  the  rest  of  you  I  say  :  If  the  coat  fits,  I  beg  that 
you  will  put  it  on  at  once  and  profit  by  its  wearing, 
aud  I  am  sure  the  editors  will  second  me. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 
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Cutaneous  Charm. 

Prepared  In  the  form  of  a  lotion,  Is  Indicated  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic 
forms  of  Skin  Disease.  It  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success  In 
cases  of  #  #  . 

Obstinate  Skin  Diseases, 

which  had  long  resisted  medical  treatment.  A  Pleasant  Remedy  to  use, 
almost  magical  In  Its  rapid  effects. 

Although  prepared  for  the  use  In  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Skin 
Diseases,  as  Chronic  Eczema,  Salt  Rheum,  Tetter,  Scall,  Psoriasis 
Prurigo,  Milk  Crust,  etc.,  It  has  become  a 

Household  Remedy, 

almost  Invariably  effectual  In  the  more  common  affections  of,  and  In 
Juries  to.  the  skin.  Itcnlng,  Chapped  and  Chafed  Sklu.  Burns,  Frost¬ 
bites,  Bruises,  Inflammations,  etc.,  yield  like  magic  to  Its  Influence. 

♦**  A  Suggestion  to  Sufferers  from  Kczemu  or  !*nlt- Illietun.— 
Try  Packer's  Charm  and  Packer's  Tar  Soar  upon  one  hand,  and 
continue  the  best  medical  treatment  you  know  of  upon  the  oilier.  We 
liavo  friends  who  have  tested  the  merits  of  the  Charm  and  Tar  Soap 
In  this  way  greatly  to  their  and  our  satisfaction. 

Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm  Is  sold  by  Druggists  at  25  anil  f>u  cents 
per  bottle.  Special  bottles  In  wood  case  only  are  mailable.  Price,  »5 
cents,  postage  puld.  Remit  In  postal  note  or  stamps. 
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WAS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 

AUD  HOWE  ELLIOTT,  in  a  novel 
now  being  published  serially,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  in  a  novel,  very  effective 
light  the  outcome  of  the  too  frequent — dare 
we  call  it  custom  ? — of  two  people, one  or  both 
of  whom  are  bound  to  another,  throwing 
honor  to  the  winds,  breaking  every  tie  of 
friendship  and  of  lawful  affection,  in  order 
to  enjoy  their  own  mad  passion  for  each 
other.  She  pictures  two  such  who  are  about 
to  sail  away  together,  and  just  before  the 
final  step  is  taken  when  it  will  be  forever 
too  late  to  draw  back,  the  man  chances  to 
meet  and  see  an  encounter  between  two 
others  who  had  been  almost  driven  by  cruel 
circumstances  to  take  the  same  step  two 
or  three  years  previously,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  set  to  whom  they  had  belonged 
before  their  sad  downfall.  Sir  John  Law- 
ton  and  Phillida  are  the  two  who  are  set¬ 
ting  out  for  the  “  city  of  destruction  ”  ; 
Lord  Archie  Northridge  and  Mrs.  Brandyce 
are  the  two  who  dwell  there  already.  The 
stor^kruns  as  follows: 

The  lady,  seeing  Sir  John,  paused  at  the 
threshold,  her  pale,  proud  face  flushing 
painfully  as  he  came  to  meet  her.  The 
two  had  never  set  foot  in  England  since  the 
day  they  gave  up  the  world  for  each  other’s 
sake.  They  were  two  wandering  exiles. 

Sir  John  Lawton  would  have  given  half 
his  fortune  to  ask  that  pale,  fair  woman  one 
question  :  “  Was  it  worth  while  ?  ” 

As  Mrs.  Brandyce  gave  him  her  hand,  she 
avoided  looking  at  him.  She  made  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  past,  she  did  not  even  ask 
Lawton  about  his  mother,  though  she  had 
been  her  nearest  friend. 

Sir  John  is  thinking:  “This  woman  will 
not  look  at  me  ;  she  has  not  once  met  my 
eyes.  Could  I  bear  to  see  her  like  this  ?” 

While  they  are  still  speaking  together, 
the  diligence  for  St.  Elmo  stops  before  the 
inn.  A  pair  of  English  travelers,  who  have 
occupied  the  c oup6,  now  alight,  and  Law- 
ton  recognizes  two  London  acquaintances. 
At  the  same  time  they  see  him,  and  then 
he  sees  the  look  of  recognition  in  the  eyes 
of  the  newcomers  as  they  fall  upon  the 
lady  he  is  talking  with.  There  is  an  agon¬ 
izing  moment;  the  gentleman  bows  shame¬ 
facedly  to  Mrs.  Brandyce,  but  his  wife’s 
face  hardens  into  a  stony  expression,  and 
without  a  look  she  gathers  her  skirts  to¬ 
gether  and  sweeps  from  the  room.  Lawton 
sees  Mrs.  Brandyce’s  face  grow  old  and 
gray  in  a  moment,  and  hears  the  pen  with 
which  Lord  Archie  has  been  writing  snap 
viciously  as  he  cries  out :  “  Come,  May, 
let’s  get  out  of  this  cursed  hole.” 

Then,  and  then  only,  Sir  John  begins  to 
realize  what  the  reality  stripped  of  all  the 
rosy  illusions  he  and  Phillida  have  wrapped 
about  it  may  mean;  and  that  he  must  either 
live  and  die  an  alien,  or  see  the  woman  he 
loves  stabbed  to  the  heart  at  every  turn. 

He  looks  the  truth  in  the  face,  wrestles 
sternly  with  temptation,  and  then  sails 
away  alone,  knowing  that  he  cannot  bear 
the  consequences  of  the  step  they  had 
planned,  leaving  Phillida  with  her  maid  to 
return  to  her  friends.  The  delirium  of 
love  in  which  the  two  have  been  blind  and 
deaf  to  the  consequences  of  their  intended 
action  are  well  pictured,  as  well  as  his 
sharp  awakening,  and,  at  the  last,  his 
brave  renunciation  of  the  woman  he  loves. 
If  this  story  could  but  awaken  all  who  may 
be  soreiy  tempted  in  this  way,  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  can  bear  the  outcome, 
we  should  have  fewer  wrecked  lives,  and 
the  author’s  aim  should  be  accomplished. 


FABRICS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

NE  of  the  best  of  the  women’s  journals 
already  gives  its  readers  hints  of 
wuat  is  to  be  worn  during  the  coming  year. 
Many  such  fabrics  can  be  purchased  more 
cueaply  now  than  they  can  during  the  fall 
or  spring,  and  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to 
know  what  is  to  be  worn  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  season.  Manufacturers  and  design¬ 
ers  have  already  made  their  preparations 
lor  a  year  ahead.  We  condense  some  of  the 
notes  regarding  colors  and  fabrics.  One 
thing  to  be  made  a  note  of  is  that  fabrics 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  gave  her  Coscorla, 
When  aha  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castor  la, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Cast  or  la. 
When  she  hud  i  hlldren,  she  gave  them  Custom. 


with  llower  designs  in  bordered  styles 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  are 
already  fast  losing  favor.  It  is  said  that 
all  fine,  soft  goods  in  one  color,  and  with  a 
cashmere  finish  will,  without  doubt,  be 
worn  extensively  next  year,  while  shaded 
stripes  will  strive  for  supremacy  and  will 
rank  high,  and  shaded  styles,  in  all  va¬ 
rieties  on  India  cashmere  grounds  and  on 
soft  cheviot  will  be  found.  Broad,  shaded 
stripes  in  all  possible  combinations,  simple 
and  combined,  straight  and  crosswise,  and 
in  zigzag  style  will  prevail. 

Many  admirers  of  changeable  styles  fore¬ 
see  for  them  great  favor,  but  it  will  be  only 
in  silk  or  half  silk  goods,  as  they  do  not  re¬ 
produce  well  on  wool.  Shaded  styles  are 
assured  of  success.  The  latest  samples  show 
shaded  dots  between  fine  stripes ;  shaded 
stripes  alternate  with  one  color,  and  shaded 
pea  designs  in  stripes.  Cheap  bareges  with 
shaded  stripes  in  knotted  or  oval  designs, 
will  be  much  wonn.  Black  India  cash¬ 
meres  are  seen  with  small  embroidered 
flowers,  with  golden-yellow,  wheat  ear  de¬ 
signs,  also  green  leaf  and  weed  embroidered 
designs.  That  soft  fabrics  and  shaded  styles 
will  meet  with  great  favor,  seems  assured. 

There  are  many  of  the  silks,  muslins 
and  crepons  now  worn  which  will  be,  if  not 
in  the  hight  of  fashion  next  season,  at 
least  not  out  of  it.  Among  these  are  the 
India  silks  ;  but  in  selecting  silk  for  future 
use,  small  designs  and  delicate  colors 
should  be  taken.  The  large  designs  have 
no  doubt  had  their  day,  and  for  what  one 
fashion  magazine  is  pleased  to  call  “  the 
general  woman,”  who  can  have  few  gowns, 
they  are  never  profitable  to  buy  because  too 
showy. 

As  to  colors,  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
says  that  the  French  “  syndicate  of  flowers 
and  plumes  ”  has  just  brought  out  a  new 
color-card,  which  gives  the  best  place  to 
heliotrope  shades  again.  Blues  come  next, 
with  several  shades  of  brown,  while  reds 
and  greens  have  gone  to  the  lowest  places. 
Of  the  10  shades  of  blue,  one  called  “  bluet” 
is  expected  to  become  fashionably  popular. 

For  autumn,  cashmeres  and  light-weight 
woolens  will  be  combined  with  brocade, 
the  latter  to  be  used  for  panels,  plastrons, 
and  sleeves.  Gold-and-silk  embroidery  or 
braiding  will  be  used  for  garnitures,  the 
silk  being  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  gown. 


AN  UNGALLANT  LEGISLATURE. 
UCY  STONE  writes  in  rather  sarcas¬ 
tic  vein  to  the  New  England  Farmer 
tnat  the  late  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
things  ;  that  it  appropriated  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  gypsy  moth  and  left  the  dogs 
unmuzzled  ;  that  it  measured  the  length  of 
a  salable  lobster  and  forbade  its  being 
broken  in  two,  so  that  the  purchaser  might 
not  be  cheated  into  buying  two  halves  that 
do  not  belong  together;  that  it  left  the 
five  inch  baby  trout  to  swim  until  he 
reaches  six  inches ;  that  it  tried  to  find  the 
weight  of  a  dozen  eggs,  and  guarded  the 
right  of  the  human  male  to  vote  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  no  change  of  residence  shall  affect 
the  right,  that  infamous  crimes  shall  not 
hinder  him  from  depositing  his  ballot,  and 
that  the  paltry  tax  of  $2  shall  not  stand  be¬ 
tween  him  and  that  inalienable  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  women  asked 
that  a  married  mother  might  have  the 
same  legal  right  to  her  child  that  the 
father  has,  so  that  neither  parent  should  be 
able  to  dispose  of  the  custody  of  the  child 
without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  when 
they  asked  that  when  a  husband  or  a  wife 
borrows  money  of  the  other,  the  obligation 
to  pay  shall  be  valid,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  borrowed  money ;  when  they  asked 
that  the  40  days,  which  is  all  the  law  allows 
a  widow  to  stay  in  the  house  without  pay¬ 
ing  rent,  while  she  adjusts  herself  to  the 
new  and  hard  conditions  of  life  alone, 
might  be  extended,  all  these  reasonable  pe¬ 
titions  were  refused  by  this  body  of  able 
and  just  legislators ! 

In  the  lately  admitted  State  of  Wyoming 
the  status  of  women  is  quite  different. 
When  this  State  was  first  constituted  a 
Territory,  a  bill  was  passed  (without  debate 
and  almost  unanimously),  allowing  women 
to  vote  at  all  elections.  It  was  said  that 
this  was  done  partly  to  advertise  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  partly  to  induce  a  large  immigration 
of  worney.  Be  this  as  it  may,  women  in 
Wyoming  have  accepted  their  duties  with 
becoming  seriousness,  and  have  perfumed 
them  conscientiously.  The  first  justice, 
Mrs.  Hester  Morris,  was  an  especial  terror 
to  evil-doers,  especially  those  who  were  ar¬ 
rested  for  drunkenness  or  for  wife-beating. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  bread  is  there  made  by 
the  same  hands  that  cast  the  ballot;  that 


marriage  has  not  been  annulled,  cradles 
abandoned,  or  stockings  mended  by  the 
State,  and  that  the  women  say  they  never 
earned  $3  per  day  so  easily  as  in  sitting  in 
comfortable  chairs  listening  to  cases  in 
court;  also  that  voting  is  far  easier  than 
making  perfect  bread. 

In  connection  with  Mrs.  Stanton’s  state¬ 
ment  about  marriage  and  cradles,  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  Massachusetts 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  reports  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  industrial  work  of 
all  kinds  has  not  decreased  the  number  of 
births  and  marriages, as  shown  by  50  towns 
having  a  large  percentage  of  women  at 
work. 


is  to  lie  there,  and  cry  weak  tears  with 
your  weak  eyes,  while  your  heart  aches  fie 
to  break.  There  are  many  mothers  lying 
just  this  way,  and  some  with  the  knowledge 
that  each  day  their  life  tide  is  ebbing  out, 
never  to  roll  back  in  this  world.  There  are 
crosses,  and  trials,  and  things  hard  to  bear, 
in  our  every  day  lives,  but  let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  for  us  there  may  be  no  to¬ 
morrow,  and  let  us  try  to  make  our  to-day 
what  it  should  be.  EMILY  H.  steedman. 
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WHEN  TO  LET  GO. 

IT  is  as  important  to  know  when  to  let 
go  as  when  to  hold  on.  The  ability  to 
retain  one’s  hold  is  often  dependent  on 
wisdom  in  letting  go  on  occasion.  The 
porter  and  the  hod  carrier  set  down  their 
loads  with  judicious  frequency.  The  ex¬ 
pressman  who  moves  your  piano  brings 
such  supports  that  the  box  is  tranferred 
from  the  wagon  to  the  house,  or  vice  versa, 
almost  more  by  resting  it  than  by  lifting 
It,  it  seems  to  you  as  you  watch.  It  is  only 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  carry  bur¬ 
dens  who  persistently  decline  the  momen¬ 
tary  easing  of  nerve  and  muscle.  There 
are,  at  least,  three  sorts  of  housekeepers. 
Those  of  the  first  class  do  not  need  to  be 
told  to  “  let  go  ”  of  any  care.  They  follow 
the  precept,  alas  I  only  too  closely.  Their 
aim  seems  to  be  to  escape  as  many  of  the 
burdens  of  home-making  as  possible.  But 
this  class,  usually  denominated  shiftless, 
or,  in  plain,  Yankee  speech,  “slack,”  is  a 
small  one.  The  second  is  probably  by  far 
the  largest.  It  consists  of  that  multitude 
of  women  who  will  not  let  go  save  at  the 
last  spur  of  necessity;  whom  weariness 
does  not  frighten,  or  pain  daunt,  or  the 
prospect  even  of  sickness  and  helplessness 
endue  with  prudence.  They  cannot  and 
will  not  see  how  much  better  it  is  to  rest  a 
little  now  and  then  than  to  go  on  till  work¬ 
ing  time  is  ended  all  prematurely.  They 
do  not  know  that  an  hour’s  rest,  a  day’s 
respite,  a  week’s  visit,  brings  not  an  hour’s 
or  a  day’s  or  a  week’s  ease,  nor  the  strength 
which  is  their  equivalent,  but  oftentimes 
an  entirely  new  quality  of  life,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  vigor  in  which  the  actual  invest¬ 
ment  of  time  is  but  like  a  very  small  factor 
in  a  large  amount.  The  third  class,  all  too 
small,  is  made  up  of  those  wise  housewives 
who  know  how  and  when  to  rest.  They 
know  that  a  daily  nap  does  not  mean  lazi¬ 
ness  ;  when  one’s  working  day  begins  at 
4.30  A.  M.,  perhaps,  and  lasts  till  eight  at 
night,  at  least,  why  should  not  one  allow 
herself  the  resting-time  which  the  mid¬ 
afternoon  may  bring,  without  self-censure? 

Or  if  there  is  a  half-hour’s  leisure  be¬ 
tween  the  forenoon’s  tasks  why  should  one 
not  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  it,  especially 
as  the  dinuer-hour  brings  such  demands  on 
strength  and  patience  ?  It  is  something  to 
let  go  when  one  can.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  being  too  tired  to  rest.  Timely  rest  is 
by  far  more  beneficial  than  that  which  is 
accorded  too  late  to  exhausted  powers. 
Good  housekeeping  requires  “a  heavy  hand 
on  the  tiller.”  The  hand  will  steer  all  the 
siraignter  and  more  successfully  if  it  is 
sometimes  lifted  for  a  little. 

OLIVE  K.  DANA. 


A  LITTLE  COMMENT. 

"  T  TRY-  to  possess  my  soul  in  pa- 
X  tience  and  get  through  every  day.” 
Weil;  what  of  it  ?  Doesn’t  every  one  who 
tries  to  do  the  right  at  all  do  pretty  muon 
the  same  thing  ?  You  are  a  wife,  and 
mother,  with  little  ones  around  your  feet 
and  there  are  plenty  more  wives  and 
mothers,  just  as  tired  as  you,  going  right 
on  with  their  daily  duties.  (1  hope  they  do 
not  all  complain  as  much.)  Just  you  fail 
sick,  and  lie  in  bed  for  two  weeks,  perhaps 
a  month,  aud  hear  your  baby  cry  in  the 
other  room  for  you,  while  the  door  is  shut 
tightly  between  you  and  it.  Lie  there,  aud 
listen  to  it,  and  then  hear  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  two  or  three  little  ones  creep 
in  on  tip-toe  to  stand  by  you,  looking  with 
big,  scared  eyes  into  mamma’s  pale  face, 
neglected-looking  little  ones,  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  nurse  and  some  dear  sister 
are  bestowing  on  them.  Then  husband 
comes  in  to  take  them  away  lest  they  tire 
mamma,  and  your  watchful  wife  eyes  see  a 
great  rent  in  his  coat,  and  a  hole  in  the 
elbow,  and  your  weak  fingers  long  to  hold 
a  needle  long  enough  to  dam  that  rent,  and 
put  a  neat  patch  over  the  elbow,  and  then 
gather  up  the  little  ones  he  is  taking  out  of 
the  room,  aud  shower  abundance  of  mother 
love  and  care  on  them.  But  all  you  can  do 


Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sars<v 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  aud  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since  — in  more  than  two  years— had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”— C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Price  SI;  six  bottles,  Sa.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  AGED. 

Age  brings  infirmities,  snob  as  sluggish 
bowels,  weak  kidneys  and  torpid  liver. 

It’s  Pills 

have  a  specific  effect  on  these  organs,  stim¬ 
ulating  tlie  bowels,  gives  natural  discharg¬ 
es,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


Is  al>8oUitely  pure  and 


t.  is  sohible. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  In  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  lest  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKES  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass- 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL  COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  te  LB.  TINS. 


WOMAN’S  WORDS 

ABOUT  THE 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


Here  are  five  sample  sentences  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  recent  letters  written  by  women  in 
renewing  their  subscriptions  to  The  Chkis- 
tian  Union: 


'•  H  Is  our  fireside  companion.  I  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  It.’’— Mrs.  Portia — ,  Buffalo. 

"Its  articles  are  pervaded  by  a  catholic  spirit  and 
sound  common -sense  that  arc  as  rare  as  they  are 
refreshing.”— Frances  G  ,  Portland  Me. 


"I  would  rather  have  two  meals  per  diem  and  The 
Christian  Union  thau  three  meals  a  day  with¬ 
out  It.”— Sarah  B.  C - ,  San  Frau,  iseo. 

"As  long  as  I  can  see  or  hear.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the 
wealth  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  food,  and  the 
literary  pleasure,  it  brings  me  weekly.”— Lucy 
A.  P - .  Albany. 


,  .k  ,  ii.  V  u*-lL  11  reau  oy  sev¬ 
eral  other  families  when  we  are  through  with 
It. ’’-Delia  W.  L ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TO  INTRODUCE 

The  Christian  Union  to  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-\orkkr,  we  offer  to  send  it 
to  any  new  subscriber  from  now  until  New 
Year’s  Day,  1891,  together  with  the  illus¬ 
trated  Outing  and  College  Numbers,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  One  Dollar.  The  Christian 
Union  is  a  progressive,  independent,  enter¬ 
taining  Family  Paper,  which  presents  "the 
bright  side  of  life.”  Editors:  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  aud  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  Sub¬ 
scription  Price.  $3.00  a  year. 

Address  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

3l»  La  F-yeite  Place,  New  York. 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 

To-day  is  the  Golden  Time. 

WHO  WANTS  THAT  MONEY  ? 

It  looks  to-day  as  If  those  10  cash  prizes 
to  he  given  away  this  month  for  clubs  of 
trial  subscriptions  would  be  easily  won  by 
those  trying  for  them.  But,  as  the  horse¬ 
men  say,  it  is  “anybody’s  race”  today, 
with  astonishingly  few  competitors.  The 
offer  follows. 


YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

$  1  OO  in  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 
Subscriptions  this  month. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its  ex¬ 
piration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten-week 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  10  amounts  of  $35,  $20,  $10, 
$5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  respectively,  to  the 
10  present  yearly  subscribers  who  will  send 
us,  before  October  1,  the  10  largest  numbers 
of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25 
cents  each;  or  The  American  Garden, 
for  three  months— October,  November  and 
December — at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered  In 
the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission  will 
be  given,  If  preferred, In  lieu  of  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by 
hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
$10  and  $5  respectively,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  heads  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats 
containing  the  greatest  number  and  heav¬ 
iest  weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three 
heads  of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded 
to  this  office  before  August  15, 1891. 


THE  WHEATS  DEBAYED. 

Be  patient,  good  friends  So  many  of 
you  have  called  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats 
that  the  first  supply  received  from  the 
growers  was  not  sufficient  to  go  around. 
And  the  strikes  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  R  R. 
have  so  delayed  the  later  and  larger  ship¬ 
ment,  that  at  this  writing  it  is  uncertain 
just  when  we  can  send  out  the  remainder, 
though  we  hope  that  all  will  have  been 
sent  out  before  this  paragraph  is  read. 
Please,  be  patient :  if  any  of  you  are  missed, 
we  shall  gladly  duplicate  the  package 
to  you. _ _ 

STILL  THE  FAIRS. 

The  work  of  our  agents  at  the  Fairs  to 
date  has  prospered  so  greatly  that  we  have 
concluded  that  we  want  a  small  army  of 
good  agents  scattered  all  over  the  country  ; 
first,  to  work  on  a  cash  commission  or  for 
premiums,  and  then,  if  fitness  is  proved,  to 
work  on  a  salary  with  expenses  paid.  We 
want  only  men  who  are  themselves  intelli¬ 
gent  farmers,  as  only  they  can  appreciate 
the  merits  of  our  work  and  talk  it  under- 
standingly.  Correspondence  solicited. 


I  am  well  pleased  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  plan  of  shocking  grain  it 
gave  some  time  ago  was  alone  worth  to  me 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  paper  this  wet 
summer.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  the 
other  day  when  I  tried  the  stump  sweep 
described  by  Mr.  Warn,  “dat  kwists  ’em 
out.”  The  information  I  get  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  compels  me  to  say :  Success  to 
the  best  agricultural  paper  I  have  ever  seenl 
Let  The  Rural  work  on  in  its  present 


course  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  now  far 
too  prevalent  among  the  farmers  of  the 
land.  gl  w.  A.  B. 

McKee,  N.  C. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  American  prairie  chicken  has  been 
introduced  into  the  meadow  lands  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  Germany,  and  is  being  bred  there 
with  good  success. 

German  sportsmen  seem  to  be  turning 
their  attention  more  and  more  to  trotting, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  that  coun¬ 
try  for  good  trotting  horses.  American 
beeeders  will  be  able  to  turn  this  to  good 
account. 

Leslie  &  Burwell, breeders  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  write  us: — “  We  took  the 
grand  sweep-stakes  herd  prize  at  the  Detroit 
Exposition  and  fair  last  week,  though  all 
breeds  competed. 

P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  informs 
us  that  he  has  just  imported  a  Hackney 
stallion,  one  year  old,  golden  mahogany  in 
color,  with  silver  mane  and  tail,  weight 
1.000  pounds.  He  was  bred  by  Abbott  Bros., 
Norfolk,  England. 

Galloway  Cattle  For  Beef.— Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Montana  are  our  best 
markets  for  all  classes  of  stock.  The  trade 
for  bulls  this  year  has  been  first-rate,  year¬ 
lings  being  most  sought  after.  Yesterday 
I  shipped  14  heifers  and  a  bull  to  F.  B. 
Clark,  Missoula  CouDty,  Montana,  who 
informs  me  the  outlook  through  his  section 
is  quite  encouraging.  HUGH  HAUL. 

Heron  Lake,  Minn. 

Notes  on  the  Range  Business.— W.  A. 
Harris,  the  noted  Short-horn  breeder  of 
Linwood,  Kan.,  writes  as  follows:— "I  do 
not  furnish  any  bulls  for  ranch  purposes. 
Straight  Cruicksbank  bulls  at  $100  to  $600 
each  seem  to  be  a  little  beyond  the  desires 
of  the  ranchmen  just  now,  and  most  of 
mine  go  to  head  ShorUhorn  herds  in  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  when  eight  to  14 
months  old.  The  ranch  business  of  the  old 
times  is  rapidly  disappearing,  the  growing 
idea,  both  for  necessity  and  profit,  is  to 
keep  a  smaller  number  of  better  cattle, 
with  feed  for  winter  use.  Such  a  plan  wil A 
of  course,  have  a  decidedly  good  effect  on 
the  producers  of  bulls.  The  hard  times  in 
the  cattle  business  throughout  the  West 
have  very  much  lowered  the  character  of 
the  cattle.  People— farmers  as  well  as 
ranchmen— have  been  unable  to  buy  good 
bulls  or  have  tried  dairying  with  mongrel 
Jersey  or  Holstein  bulls.  All  the  old, broad- 
backed  grade  Short-horns  that  could  and 
would  fatten  and  weigh  heavily,  have  been 
sacrificed  to  raise  a  little  money,  till  the 
country  is  now  full  of  nondescripts  that  are 
neither  ‘  flesh,  fowl  nor  good  red  herring,’ 
so  that  the  need  of  good  bulls  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  15  years  ago.” 

Pomace  FOR  Cows.— I  have  never  fed 
apples  except  the  few  the  cows  would  pick 
up  early  in  the  orchard  before  I  shut  them 
out.  On  two  different  occasions  I  have  had 
fresh  cows  in  the  fall,  and  each  time  I  let 
them  run  out  in  the  yard  to  eat  a  little 
grass.  Both  times  they  got  into  the 
orchard  and  filled  themselves  with  apples, 
and  almost  dried  up  in  their  milk  ;  in  fact, 
one  never  fully  recovered,  so  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  apples  were  not  good  for 
dairy  cows.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  was  at  the 
cider  mill  and  saw  a  small  fence  around 
the  pomace  pile.  I  asked  why  it  was  there. 

The  answer  was :  “  Mr.  R - ’s  cows  have 

nearly  all  dried  up  from  eating  the 
pomace.”  It  may  be  that  feeding  sweet 
apples  would  be  a  benefit.  I  have  never 
fed  skim  milk  to  the  cows,  for  the  calves 
and  pigs  have  to  be  raised.  I  have  not  fed 
bone  meal,  but  I  often  see  the  cows  chew¬ 
ing  pieces  of  bones,  so  that  bones  might  lie 
a  benefit.  GEORGE  M.  ORRIS. 

Apples  and  Cows.— I  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  “cider  apples”  to  my  cows 
for  the  last  20  years  (when  I  have  had  any 
surplus),  with  beneficial  results.  I  am 
sure  that  to  give  from  eight  to  12  quarts  of 
them  to  each  cow,  night  and  morning,  as 
part  of  her  feed,  is  better  than  to  sell  them 
for  10  to  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  to 
their  drying  up  cows,  there  is  no  danger 
unless  the  animals  get  a  chance  to  eat  so 
many  that  they  cannot,  for  the  time  being, 
eat  anything  else.  If  that  were  the  case, 
the  apples  would  be  very  liable  to  make 
them  give  less  milk.  I  always  gather  and 
feed  the  apples  to  the  cows  in  the  manger. 
I  never  turn  the  animals  into  the  orchard 
to  gather  for  themselves.  Any  one  who 
does  that  should  expect  bad  results. 

I  never  have  fed  bone-meal  to  cows. 
When  a  cow  takes  a  bone  in  her  mouth 
and  tries  to  get  something  out  of  it,  it 
seems  sensible  to  reduce  the  bone  to  meal 
and  give  her  all  she  wants.  I  am  going  to 
try  it.  O.  u.  smith. 

Durocs  and  Jersey  Reds.— What  are 
short  descriptions  of  the  Duroc-Jersey  and 
Jersey  Red  breeds  of  swine,  with  the  dis¬ 
tinct  characteristics  of  each  ?  What  are 
the  names  of  some  breeders  of  each  ? 

Brookside,  Mich.  A.  G.  M. 

ANS.— Red  hogs,  known  as  Durocs,  have 
been  bred  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y..  since 
1823.  Later  they  were  introduced  into 
Washington,  the  adjoining  county.  The 
red  hogs  of  New  Jersey  are  of  the  same 
origin,  namely,  families  of  the  old  Berk- 
shires  of  the  early  importations.  This  was 


before  the  Berk  shires  were  crossed  with 
either  the  Neapolitan  or  Essex,  which 
changed  their  ears  to  upright  and  their 
colors  more  uniformly  to  black.  The 
Duroc  Jerseys  still  retain  the  characteris¬ 
tics  which  made  this  valuable  breed  so 
famous.  They  are  very  prolific  breeders 
and  excellent  Bucklers.  The  red  hogs  of 
New  Jersey  were  named  Jersey  Reds  about 
15  years  ago.  Before  that  they  were  known 
as  Durocs  and  red  hogs.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally  larger-boned  and  coarser  than  the 
family  known  as  Durocs.  The  two  fam¬ 
ilies  are  now  combined  under  one  name, 
and  the  breeders  have  united  in  one  associ¬ 
ation— the  American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 
Breeders’  Association.  There  are  some 
breeders  of  the  Jersey  Reds  who  claim  to 
have  bred  them  pure,  with  no  admixture  of 
other  red  blood.  The  modern  Duroc-Jersey 
is  composed  of  an  admixture  of  all  of  the 
families  of  red  hogs  which  bad  lopped  ears. 
This  admixture  gives  the  breed  great  vital¬ 
ity  and  ability  for  breeding  and  feeding. 
The  Jersey  Red  is  a  coarser  hog  than  the 
Duroc  Jersey,  with  a  narrower  back  and 
flatter  sides.  The  animals  have,  however, 
been  made  finer  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
breeders,  as  they  have  followed  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  type  adopted  by  the  breeders  of 
the  Duroc  Jerseys,  which  is  as  follows : 

“  Standard."— A  Duroc-Jersey  should  be 
moderately  long,  quite  deep-bodied,  not 
round,  but  broad  on  the  back,  holding  the 
width  well  out  to  the  hips  and  hams.  The 
head  should  be  small  in  proportion  to  the 
body,  the  face  slightly  dished,  nose  rather 
short,  ears  medium  in  size,  pendant,  and 
falling  towards  the  eyes,  and  must  not  be 
erect.  The  neck  should  be  short,  deep  and 
thick ;  the  legs  short,  wide  apart,  and  well 
set  under  the  body.  Bone  or  medium  fine¬ 
ness,  arm  large,  and  flank  well  down.  The 
hams  should  be  broad  and  full, well  down  to 
the  hock.  Tail  large  at  its  base,  aud  taper¬ 
ing  to  its  extremity.  There  should  be  a 
good  coat  of  hair  of  medium  fineness, 
usually  straight,  but  in  some  cases  wavy, 
with  few  if  any  bristles  at  the  top  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders.  The  color  should  be 
red;  varying  from  dark,  glossy  cherry,  to 
light  or  yellowish  red.  An  occasional  fleck 
of  black  (usually  on  the  belly  and  legs)  is 
admissible,  but  cherry  red  without  black  is 
preferred.  Id  disposition  mild  and  gentle. 
Pigs  at  nine  months  of  age  should  dress 
250  pounds  to  300  pounds,  and  when  fully 
matured,  400  pounds  to  700  pounds. 

Breeders  of  Duroc  Jerseys  are  F.  D. 
Curtis,  Kirby  Homestead,  Charlton,  N.  Y. ; 
George  W.  Stoner,  La  Place,  Ill.  Breeders 
of  Jersey  Reds  are  Andrew  Crook,  Bath, 
N.  Y. ;  John  S.  Collins,  Mooretown,  N.  J. 


DON’T  FORGET! 


That  we  give  away  $  1 00.00 
to  subscribers  only,  who  shall 
send  us  the  largest  clubs  of 
25-cent  trial  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  October  1st. 

That  if  you  send  in  15  of 
them,  your  own  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  another 
year  free  of  charge,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  prizes. 

That  the  price  of  The  R.- 
N.-Y.  in  clubs  of  five  (four 
new  names  and  one  renewal) 
or  more  is  only  $1.50  per 
year. 

That  any  old  subscriber 
who  sends  us  5  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1. 50  each  will  have 
his  own  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  The  American 
Garden  extended  for  one  full 
year  free  of  charge  ;  and  also 
the  privilege  of  selecting  pre¬ 
miums  marked  with  an  *  to 
the  amount  of  S3,  if  sent  in 
before  November  1st. 

That  any  new  subscriber 
for  1891  will  receive  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  free. 

That  all  yearly  subscribers 
will  participate  in  our  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Seeds  of  new 
varieties  originated  011  the 
Rural  Grounds  and  worth  $2 
to  $3  to  each  subscriber  at 
ordinary  market  rates. 

DON’T  FORGET! 


gtiUKditncoM  SViU'CvtlsittB. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


/‘A  CHESHIRE  HOGS;  nil  ages.  Write  to  J.  L. 
I  )U  SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


J  IO FIT  BUAHM  AS.- Early  hfttoli ;  large  chicks  for 
sale;  thoroughbred  birds  111  for  exhibitions. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  I’a. 


FREDERIC  E.  WARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  Instruction  forsblpptng.  Consignments  solicited. 


SHEEP  Shropshire!  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prbo  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  l :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes,  1,  2  and  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  ROLAND 
CHINAS,  RERKSHlKL  Spring  litters  ready  for  Im 
mediate  shipment.  AIro  Several  Rough-Coated  Seotcn 
Collie  Hitches,  1  to  2  ’ears  old.  Write  at  otiee  for 
prices.  VV.AtleeHur  ee  «fc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


Til  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  •  strains  Roland  China  recorded  Swine  all  nges 
lor  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  lnd.  15  Railroads. 


PUSH,  Chesters, Berkshire's,  Rolands.  Eox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  A  CO., 
West  Chester,  Ra.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


JASON  ELL  A  RS,  BOOKWALTER,  OniO,  lias 
for  sale  Registered  Berkshire  Rigs  and  South¬ 
down  Sheep  that  are  tlrst-class.  Reasonable  prices. 


TIOTTT  fTVDVMTTTvT  1  Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
rUUdJlIillVi^XN  !  one  half  the  former  cost, 
free  R.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


“ok  FEEDa  STOCK 

i’TH  PURINTONS  STEAM  GENERATOR 

AND  SAVE'  jTO1^  OF  YOUR  FEED.' 
BEST,  J.K.PURINTON&CQ. 

'MUSE  desMoines.Ia. 


Improve  your  homo  with  ourl  A I  H  I  I  R  II  DCD 

ATTRACTIVE  WALL  ifli  tK 

Remarkably  low  prices.  Enormous  assortment  of  stylos. 
Honorable  treatment.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  soction  of  the  U.S.  Our  prices 
range  from  excellent  1  .list  re  papers  at  lie,  a  roll  to  elegant 
I  rldcseont  Embossed  OoldM-at  35c.  For  He. postage 
will  sond  to  any  address,  samples  with  borders  to  match. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT &C0.,  1100  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


DOUBLE 
Breteh- Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  $2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


WATCIIK8,  CLOCKS 


AH  kimlN  chrnpur  than 
cl 8U where.  Before  you 
buy,  send  Ktainp  for 
Catalogue.  AddreM 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 

1  so  Muln  street, 
Ctnelnniitl,  Ohio. 


WHY  ARE  TI1ESK  FARMERS  SO  IMITY  ? 

Because,  like  ■ 10.000  other  farmer*,  they  rend  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER  every  urek, 
and  (ire  therefore  well  posted  on  the  breeding,  feeding  and 
marketing  of  alt  kind*  if  lira  stetele.  the  management  of 
//,,  tin  in/  mol  tin  farm,  and  the  doings  if  far me-r s’ 
nrgatl  ixeetiettts.  Hi  <lo  not  rare  to  speak  at  length  on 
tin  size  ami  turrit  of  our  jut  per.  What  we  do  ask  in 
that  you  send  far  a  satttidr  copy  and  judge  for 
yourself-  Heller  still,  send  2.5c  and  git  one  every 
tree*  until  January  1st,  ISiJI.  ( Not  lunger  unless  you  re- 
new), 

These •  jolly  farmers  introduced  THE  STOCK- 
MA  N  into  their  resjsetivi  neighborhoods  last  year,  doing  a 
notxl  turn  for  their  neighbors  amt  getting  teell  peeiet  for 
their  labor.  A  paper  frith  f  t  yayes  earh  teeeli,  f  nil 
of  the,  very  best  lire  stork,  agricultural  and  home  litera¬ 
ture  is  easy  to  introduce  in  any  section,  especially 
when  the  price  is  reduced  from  $1.50  single  subscription 
to  fl .00  per  year  in  clubs. 

Dur  agents  outside  if  Ft  nnsylrania  and  Ohio  last  year 
rrrtirrd  per  eeiit.  if  all  the  subscription  money  they 
sent  us,  and  if  course  they  were  tee!  I  plea  seel.  One 
agint  in  New  York  and  several  in  the  West  actually  re- 
ctived  mare  mattey  than  they  sent  us. 

On  re-ash  prizes  Inst,  year  were  the  laryemt  ever 
paiel  by  any  agricultural  jm/ier.  We  gin  the  same  sums 
this  year  anil  aibl  >’}.'>«  far  lltetse  trltet  start  tune. 

fly  attending  fairs  and  working  among  your  neighbors 
you  can  make  from  tj‘>  tee  — Semdfor  full  particu¬ 

lars  to-day. 

AXTELL,  RUSH  &  00.,  PUBLISHERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


WILLIAMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOIINSVILLK  AGB’L  YVORKfi. 
St.  Jolumville,  !W«utaomery  l)o„  Now  York. 

Deafer forTho  American  Corn  Husker! 

It  Btivos  your  hands,  time  and 
money, because  Ills  tlrm.easy  and 
a  perfect  tit  on  your  band,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12o  in  U.  8.  postage  stamps. 
lUUl'JUN  BROS.  Bloomington,  111. 


MOIt  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Assoclailou,  Fort  Wayue.  Ind. 
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Microscopic  Enemies. 

The  experiments  of  modern  physicians 
and  scientists  have  established  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  germs  of  disease  enter  the 
human  organism  by  the  inhalation  of  air 
laden  with  these  bacteria  or  microbes.  As 
their  name  imports,  they  are  very  small, 
but  their  work  is  deadly.  Still,  many  of 
these  are  harmless  to  a  person  in  health. 
But  if  any  organ  is  diseased,  it  is  first  at¬ 
tacked.  The  experiments  of  Pasteur,  Koch 
and  others  have  shed  much  light  upon  this 
important  subject.  Up  to  the  present  time 
these  researches  have  benefited  science 
more  than  humanity,  and  have  proved 
very  destructive  to  dogs  and  rabbits. 
Meanwhile,  the  “expectant  public”  are 
allowed  to  derive  all  the  comfort  possible 
from  this  addition  to  their  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  As  we  can  do  so  little  to  destroy 
these  minute  enemies,  the  most  natural 
and  sensible  course  to  take,  it  seems  to  us, 
is,  to  strengthen  and  revitalize  the  system, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  repel  and  resist  their 
destructive  influence,  and  it  seems  also 
very  appropriate  that  the  vitalizing  ele¬ 
ment  should  enter  the  system  through  in¬ 
halation.  Such  a  vitalizer  is  Compound 
Oxygen.  But  examine  the  evidence,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  If  you  wish  to  do  so, 
send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  a 
Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  and  giving 
accounts  of  many  remarkable  cures  in  the 
most  obstinate  chronic  cases.  Sent  free. 
Address  Dus.  Stark ey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.—  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  September  13,  1890. 
Tjie  Dairymen’s.  Association  of  Eastern 
Ontario,  Canada,  will  hold  a  cheese  exhibit 
at  Belleville,  September  23  to  26.  Cash 
prizes  aggregating  $600  are  offered,  some 
single  prizes  being  $50.  Harford  Ashley, 
secretary,  Belleville. 

The  Rock  Island  Railway  will  furnish 
12,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat  to  Oklahoma 
farmers  at  net  cost  without  freight  on  one 
year’s  time  without  interest,  taking  the  in¬ 
dividual  uotes  of  the  farmers  for  the  loan. 
The  Rock  Island  has  offered  also  to  sell 
seed  wheat  to  any  Oklahoma  settler  for  net 
cost  without  freight  charges.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  Wednesday,  at  a  meeting 
between  the  farmers  and  the  attorney  for 
the  road. 

The  Democrats  of  South  Carolina  nom¬ 
inated  B.  R.  Tillman  for  Governor  on 
Thursday,  he  receiving  269  of  the  309  ballots 
cast  at  the  convention. 

Market  gardeners  and  others  supplying 
New  York  with  produce,  are  again  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  proposition  to  compel  the 
selling  of  all  produce  by  weight.  A  hear¬ 
ing  will  be  given  all  interested  parties  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

The  annual  as  well  as  an  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  N.  ,T.  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick 
Monday,  September  22,  at  10  o’clock.  Jt 
is  to  be  a  one-day  meeting,  and  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  every  living  person 
present  at  the  organization  as  well  as  all 
since  identified  with  the  society  will  be 
present.  Contributions  of  rare  or  choice 
fruits  and  flowers  are  also  desired.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Secretary,  Montclair. 

Hides  have  advanced  in  price  from  33  to 
40  per  cent,  in  this  city,  and  leather  of  all 
kinds  has  advanced  accordingly.  The 
farmer  must  therefore  pay  more  for  his 
foot-gear.  Will  he  get  more  for  his  beef 
cattle  ?  The  stocks  of  hides  are  reduced  to 
382,700  in  number.  They  stood  at  this  time 
last  year  609,200. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich.— Winter  wheat  good- 
about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Spring  wheat' 
oats,  light.  Corn,  potatoes,  good.  Apples 
scarce.  Pears,  plums,  plenty.  a.  ij  c. 

Warsaw,  Mo.— Principal  crops  corn 
wheat,  oats,  fruit,  hay.  Total  failure  never 
known.  Drought  injured  corn -  two-thirds 
crop.  Oats  almost  a  failure.  Wheat  good- 
acreage  small.  Peaches,  failure.  Apples’ 
fan-  crop.  Grapes,  large  crop.  Pure  bred 
stock  receiving  more  attention,  due  largely 
to  fairs.  Mineral  resources  being  developed 
Farming  lands  $5,  $8,  $10  per  acre. 

Calcasieu  Parish,  La.— Fruit  crop  de¬ 
stroyed  by  spring  frost.  Field  crops  good- 
rice,  corn,  oats,  potatoes.  Now  planting 
cabbage,  beaus,  potatoes,  celery,  etc. 

K.  R.  s. 

So.  Livonia,  N.  Y.— Wheat  28  bushels 
per  acre,  oats  40.  Barley  poor;  largest  crop 
reported,  20  bushels;  one  of  40  bushels  from 
14  acres.  Many  oats  yield  but  10  to  20 
bushels  per  acre.  Little  corn  planted,  and 
that  poor.  Little  fruit.  P.  c;  F 

Garnett,  Kan.— Corn,  half  crop  Hav 
large  crop;  good  condition.  Larger  acreage 
of  wheat  being  sown.  Peaches,  fair  croD 
Apples,  poor.  Flax,  good  crop,  $1.25  per 
bushel.  Potatoes,  $1.  1 

Franklin  County,  Vt.— Hay,  heavv 
quality  good.  Wheat,  fair.  Barley  and 
oats,  light  and  poor.  Buckwheat  promises 
well  Corn,  fair.  Apples,  scarce  and  poor 
Potatoes,  two-thirds  crop;  quality  good. 

M.  c. 

Bro  ad  Ford,  Pa.— Fine  growing  weather 
Hay,  heavy.  Wheat,  good.  Oats  and  corn 
one  half  crop.  Potatoes,  one-third  cron 
Crapes,  oue-fourth  crop.  No  other  fruit 
Garden  truck,  poor.  B  ' 

Bus IIONO,  Ivan.— Corn,  short  crop;  some 
fields  will  give  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Some 


counties  will  have  none.  Good  wheat  and 
oat  crops,  and  these  with  the  corn  that  was 
held  over  from  last  year,  will  put  the  farmers 
in  better  condition  than  they  were  last 
year  when  they  had  a  big  corn  crop.  They 
can  get  more  for  their  corn  this  year  than 
they  did  last.  Grass,  fine  crop.  Some  fine 
peaches.  Some  apples.  d.  c. 

Mansfield, Ohio. — Farmers  are  now  busy 
plowing  for  wheat,  which  the  recent  rains 
have  enabled  them  to  do.  Wheat,  fair 
yield,  good  quality,  and  selling  at  $1.  Oats 
poor,  selling  at  35  cents.  Hay  largest  crop 
ever  known  here.  Potatoes  and  corn  about 
half  crops.  e.  m.  d. 


GOVERNMENT  CROP  REPORT. 

The  September  report  shows  that  the  in¬ 
jury  to  the  corn  crop  reported  last  month 
was  intensified  by  continuance  of  drought  in 
August,  until  the  rains  came  to  its  relief, 
but  too  late  for  full  recovery.  The  average 
is  70.1,  against  73.3  last  month.  It  is  the 
lowest  average  since  1881. 

The  returns  of  condition  of  winter  wheat, 
at  the  time  of  harvesting,  are  less  favorable 
than  those  of  the  1st  of  July.  So  far  as 
thrashing  has  progressed  the  results  are 
generally  disappointing.  The  July  average 
was  76.2,  the  present  average  73.5.  The 

general  average  of  spring  wheat  has  also 
een  reduced  from  83.2  to  79.8.  The  average 
for  wheat  of  both  kinds  is  75.5.  In  1888  the 
September  average  for  both  was  77.  It  was 
73  in  1881.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  is 
unusually  variable  in  the  Dakotas,  ranging 
from  high  yield  to  five  bushels  and  less  per 
acre.  The  progress  of  thrashing  will  de¬ 
velop  the  extent  of  these  differences. 

On  the  coast  from  New  Jersey  to  Mary¬ 
land,  and  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  as  also 
in  northern  New  England  and  Florida 
thet-e  is  improvement  in  corn  since  August 
1.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana, 
and  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  anti 
lexAs  condition  is  unchanged.  A  decline 
has  occurred  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  in  all  the  Northwestern  States,  and  in 
some  others  of  less  importance.  The  crop 
is  late  in  the  Eastern  States,  requiring  ma¬ 
turing  weather  throughout  September.  It 
is  also  late  and  variable  in  development  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  At¬ 
lantic  coast  States  return  relatively  high 
conditions,  impaired  locally  by  the  effects 
of  midsummer  drought  and  later  storms 
In  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Texas  drought  more  or  less  severe  from 
June  20  to  the  middle  of  August,  reduced 
condition  too  low  for  subsequent  recovery, 
as  the  crop  was  maturing  or  ripe  before 
rains  came.  The  Ohio  and  the  Missouri 
Valleys  report  protracted  drought  and  low 
condition.  While  the  rains  of  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August  have  been  beneficial 
nearly  everywhere,  they  have  not  always 
restored  losses  of  the  first  half  of  the 
month.  In  the  bottom  lands,  where  growth 
was  maintained,  the  recent  rainfall  will 
make  a  good  crop,  while  the  drier  uplands 
were  beyond  recovery.  The  lowest  condi¬ 
tion  is  in  Kansas,  though  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  make  good  returns.  The 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska  are  little  higher 
The  crop  is  late,  and  will  require  as  much 
time  to  mature  on  the  latitude  of  40  degrees 
as  for  the  earlier  varieties  grown  on  the 
Lne  of  42  degrees. 

Rye  yields  less  than  was  expected,  as  the 
condition  as  reported  is  reduced  to  85.4. 

The  September  condition  of  oats  is  the 
lowest  ever  reported,  having  fallen  from 
70.1  in  August  to  64.4.  The  rate  of  yield 
will  be  the  smallest  in  20  years. 

1  he  condition  of  barley  is  not  very  seri¬ 
ously  lowered,  from  82.8  to  78.6. 

Buckwheat  has  fully  maintained  its 
August  condition,  the  average  being  90  5 
against  90.1. 

The  figures  for  potatoes  have  fallen  since 
August  1  from  77.4  to  65.7,  the  lowest 
average  ever  reported,  that  of  1887  being 
67.3. 

Tobacco  has  improved  materially  during 
the  mouth,  the  average  being  82.4,  much 
better  than  in  the  August  report,  but 
lower  than  the  July  condition. 

The  reported  percentage  for  fattening 
®wine  is  97  per  cent.,  and  their  condition 
93.7. 


Fou  a  disordered  liver  try  Beech am's  Pills. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE, 

New  York,  Saturday,  September  13,  r8go 

Brass.— Marrows-New.  *2  65@*2  70,  New  Medium* 
choice.  *2  80  ■  l’ea,  *2  SO  ;  Rod  Kidney,  $3  h  >.9*4  white 

«»£* 

BuTTER-CHSAMKRY.-ElRln,  best.  ;  state  and 
Peuiuy iva nia,  lsitfiGc;  Western,  b-st,  22J6 «v3c  "o 
prime,  lSiiiiJlc;  do  good,  16Sj($iSc ;  do  poor,  1  lut 1  lie  1 
m^$ernHImltaU  ,n  t  roam?ry‘  ‘‘i-  me.  ltlolTe  - do  line' 
l<!d Ho  ;  do  po  r,  lib®  lie  Dairy.— State,  best,  2t>o  : 
do  prime,  lb(®:.U2 :  do  good  lliirflTe  ;  do  poor.  1  ’iu*  15o 
Wejtorn,  prime,  I3<®14e  ;  do  fair.  iu*i2e;  do  poor  9 w 

"»  58 

Chicesk.  Fancy  White,  9tje;  fancy  colored.  »'*«y See- 

o8&.SBSi4K‘ 

g» 

house,  18J>lS)6c.  tee¬ 


ner  tub.  ittusYnielons.'aoi'riijs sbper'bbT*' 
lug.  do,  S.1U.  -*4  00;  Bartlett,  do.  $6 .« *8  ;  Flemish 
Beauty,  per  keg.  *2  50(9*1 ;  Seek- 1,  per  bbl.  s!  , 
Onuibcrries,  Cape  Cod.  *b  uo.t*s  50  per  bbl.  liuo  JaH 
pen-rate;  Grape* i.  up  river,  25,945c  per  busket.  Dela 
ware,  5Uj»,Uc  per  basket.  Blums,  45^*1  per  basket 

Domestic  Driku— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  lluiiSe  • 
do  choice.  I8S9.  14^l5e;  prime,  12(9134,0;  sliced  1SS» ’ 
I  ;  do  uld.3,4,  (9344c;  Chopped.  4id4!qL\  Corea  and 
skin*,  litt  le,  cherries,  new.  29 380o ;  do,  old  S(9ioo 
Raspberries.  2sa32o,  Blackberries,  7wW»e-  Huekm' 
hemes,  new,  Swduo  ;  Hums.  new.  HhS  12c:  Peaches 
California  peeled,  8)933o;  do  unpooled.  2*<jiASe.  ' 


Game.— English  snipe,  per  do*..  *1  75<a*2 ;  Large  yel¬ 
low  Lg  snipe  p  r  doz..  *2<a>*2  50;  Golden  plover,  prime, 
p  >r  doz.,  *1  75<#$2 :  Grass  plover  Western  prime  p  r 
doz..  *l«#$i  2) ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  ,  30c  ;  Dowblr-is. 
We. tern  per  doz.,  $.150(<s*4  Curlew  an  1  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  $150;  Bar  ridges,  State  ppr  pair.  *l  254t*i  50 ; 
do  Western  p-  rpa'r.  *1<»*125,  Grouse.  Wostorn,  per 
pair,  50@90c  ;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  $l(9$i  25. 

Hat  and  Straw.  -Timothy,  best,  75980c:  do  good, 
60a)i0o:  do  medium.  40c®50 ;  Clover,  mixed.  30@40e; 
S£Lp,Plng’  30®35c-  Straw  No  i  rye,  70375c.;  short  rye, 
S5@40c,  oat  and  wheat,  SOSSSc. 

Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  llffll2c; 
Buckwheat,  10®  1  lc:  Beeswax  22<ft23c. 

Hops.- State— Choice— ’89,  28.*32c-  do,  good,  26(327c; 
do  common, 23<a24c;  do  1888.  best.  20 » 22c;  dodo,  prime. 
19 921  c,  do  do,  common,  18(9  lSe:  California,  New,  best. 
24430c;  do  good  to  prime,  19@23e. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  str  ng.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
at  10c'  and  farmers’  grades  at949kc ;  Pecans, 

lhttllC. 

,fPoHI‘TRT’— DRKOskd— Turkey*  mixed,  per  lb  14® 
Lc;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  1241®  :3c;  do  common  to, 
good,  U@!2c:  Ducks,  spring,  good.  11@15;  Squao: 
white,  per  dozen,  *2  25(31*2  50;  do  dark.  do.  $2  00; 
Chickens,  spring.  Philadelphia.  16®19c.;  Western,  7® 
14c  ;  Fowls,  near  by,  14c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  10312c 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,  13<al8Hic.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
lS®18>-6c;  roosters,  per  lb.  6®7c ;  Turkeys,  per  lb.  12  i 
13c  ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®70c ;  Geese,  West 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®*1  50. 

a,V-^RZ^BLE8-T  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
$1  1 5(9 $2  15  ;  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  50(912  10;  West- 
ern  New  York,  do.,  *1753*2  00,  Sweets,  do,  *17. 
©$2  ia.  Onions -Western  New  York  *2  25,  Con 
noctlcut  Red, do,  $2  50  do  White,  do,  *3009*3  50;  Wesc 
ern,  $2  75(9*8  (X) ;  Jersey,  do.  $2  50® $8  ;  Cabbage,  L. 
Li  pet  100,  $3  9*4  10;  Corn,  per  100,  75c.9*l  50;  Toma¬ 
toes.  per  crate,  2.7®3Vc.;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000,  *1  50  9 
S.  ‘5c ;  Squash,  per  bbl .  75c<9$1  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
*13*1  25,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl..  50c. <9*1  ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  $1  504*1  75,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  »*1. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT. -Anticipations  of  a  bullish  showing  of  the 
Government  report  started  the  market  on  the  up 
w»‘,d  torn,  and  In  addition  to  this,  late  Llvorpool 
cables  came  M®Hd  better,  which  served  to  Intensify 
the  firmness,  Predictions  of  rain  In  the  Northwest 
and  comparatively  moderate  Interior  movement, 
coupled  with  decidedly  larger  clearances  of  flour 
.  m  ,vL*  "cal,<>ard  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
rise.  The  Government  crop  report  estimates  tho  con¬ 
dition  of  spring  at  79.08,  as  against  H.8.02  last  month. 
Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red, 949*1  03W  (mainly  n-w 
arrive.  9«*  »067*c.);  No.  2  Red,  *101  elevator;  No. 

2  Red  afloat,  Oljg  No.  1  Hard  Spring,  quoted  *1  17- 
2  September,  |l  0  >*  »*  1  Ul«  ;  do  Oetobor,  *1  01* 
w?..  November,  *1  o^  aSl  04  ;  do  December. 

•  1  089*  i*l  03*  ;  do  January,  *1  06  do  February  *1  07; 

“urc  !  *l  “  •  do  April.  *10856,  do  May,  *1  i»9 
*1  09?i  RY K.— Quoted  hi .  t.er,  but  only  small  lots  are 
changing  hands;  nales-Jer»ey,  71c.  Western,  In  boat¬ 
loads,  quoted  67  ®63*c.:  State,  6«97Ic.  CORN— Ruled 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  the  chanxes  were  partly  In 
sympathy  with  wheat.  Clearances  were  moderate 
an*  the  receipts  here  showed  u  marked  falling  otr, 
both  of  which  helped  the  advance.  On  the  spot  there 
was  a  rise  of  with  restricted  offerings  In  view 

of  the  small  arrivals.  Export  demand  was  quite 
?.r  8  .  J,ne  trt)Ternnnent  ret>ort  estimated  tho  condi¬ 
tion  at  70.01,  as  against  83.01  last  month.  Sales -Un- 

^  nn<1  Whl,t'.  54*i<c5'.H<..;  No  2  nilxed 

•«*954Q,c.  elevator.  54i*55Mc.  afloat ;  steamer,  mixed 
qnot'.d  54(961 9c;  No.  7,  September.  53 HioMVc;  do 
October,  53  45Sl<c  :  do  November.  r-3 *53(00  :  do  Do- 
cemoer,  53  45416c  ;  do  May.  5»t*  A5mc.  OATS.  -Were 
likewise  affected  by  the  flrmness  In  wheat  and  c  -ru 
The  Government  report  estimated  the  condltl  >n  at 
64.04.  against  <0.01  last  month.  Sales— No.  3  white, 
4<)i*e  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  4.(9415*0.  elevator ;  No.  2 
42c.  elevator;  No.  1  White  45c  elevator;  Ungraded 
mixed  W  cstern,  39(943c;  do  white,  4K<t52e  •  No  2  Sep 
tember,  4H«942c;  do  October,  4016'94H6c  :  do  Novem- 
December,  4156c;  do  May.  425*'943*e;  No. 
u  n  hlte  September,  42c  ;  do  October,  4244214c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEV  E3.— Most  of  the  offerings  were  common  to 
fair  native  steers,  and  no  really  prime  to  choice  cattle 
were  In  the  yards.  There  was  no  life  to  the  trade. 
Brices  were  not  quotably  lower.  Common  to  good 
native  steer*  sold  at  *3  40<t*4  10  per  lw  lbs.;  a  car-load 
of  rango-s  at  *4  10  bulla  at  *1  10-912  65  ;  oxen  at  *3  40 
C94  :  a  car  load  of  cows  and  steers  mixed  at  -3  20 

Latest  private  cable  advices  from  London  and  Llver- 
poul  Indicate  a  slight  decline  In  prices,  with  refrlger 
ated  beef  selling  at  856c.  or  scant  7*6c.  per  pound, 
andAmerlcan  steers  at  10®  1154c.,  estimated  dressed 

COW3  —Receipts  126  head,  mainly  conBlgn- 
*  ’  direct  to  Long  Island  and  other  suburban  dealers. 

”ld  a°t  *80each‘  #1W*W  50  p6r  head’  wlth  two 

CALVES. -Market  Arm  and  U  to  Wc.  higher  for 
grassers  and  Westerns,  and  v^-als,  ^®4c  higher 
*®ld  at  *2.W«#3  per  1(*  lbs.:  Westerns  at 
*4  2v9*4  65 :  veals  at  *5<®»8 ;  fed  and  mixed  bunches 
of  calves  at  *3  50  9*5. 

SHEEB  AND  LAMBS.— The  supply  of  sheep  was 
moderate  and  prlcas  good,  and  prime  lambs  held  uo. 
but  common  and  medium  lambs  weakened  and  fell 
off.  common  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  (4.9*5  so  per  00 
lbs,  and  a  small  bunch  of  selected  wethers  at  *5  75  • 
inferior  to  choice  lambs  at  *5.9*7 ;  culls  at  *450’ 
Dressed  mutton  dull  at  7® 9c  for  Western  dressed' 

sold  aM>®l7e.  °r  CUy  drerted-  Clt>’  dressed  lambs 

1, 11  1  t(,d .  but  feeling  Arm  for  good 
hogs.  Reported  sales  were  at  the  range  of  *4  25«t*5. 


£ 


pjtfrcUattfou.tf  guU-trti.oing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


*  • 

I  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  I 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  (or  three  months  forTHE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  ascents 
each.  Send  these  during  September 
and  you  may  win  part  of  the 
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$100.00  in  Cash 

to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions  this  month.  See 
‘‘Publisher's  Desk,”  page  592,  for 
particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  6to. 


TAKE  AY  AOEYC’Y.  and  so  get 
exclusive  control  of  your  Town  or 

^T?Umrfv  forrr  the  8aIe  of  the  Best  Uten¬ 
sil  In  the  Universe. 

Hill’s  CHAMPION  Steam  Cooker 

and  cheaper  than  Tin  Cookers, 
ln<le*trtictil>le  Iron  Kane,  steamless 
and  oflorlcss.  Warranted  to  give  satis¬ 
faction.  Address  for  terms 

HILL.  WHITNEY  <fe  CO.. 

a  rwv’-,*  o  i13  P^arl  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

A  Perfect  Success  on  (Jus,  Gasoline,  and  Oil  Stoves. 


BORDENTOWN  (N.  J.)  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Sci'JKKa,,1” . .  s 

Rev.  WAI.  C.  BOWEN,  A.  M„  President. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Aye.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 

Evening  Instruction  In  Plumbing.  Bricklaying.  Car 
pentry,  House  and  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Palnllng, 
1  lasterlng  and  Blacksmith's  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  189).  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  Instruction  In  Plumb¬ 
ing,  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  *35;  In 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  on  December  3, 
terms  *40;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,1891,  terms  *40;  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
*3:> ;  In  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  *35. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular.  Illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


AMfw™fv" -^thDvERtHRT.ES  ?°»*AL  SCHOOL. 
Kimist  year’  September  24,  ar,  59 

tsuruet  st..  East  Orange.  N.  J..  and  37  West  22nd  m 
New  York.  Emily  M.  Coe,  Prineioal  and  Pdlitip  of 
American  Klndergarteu  Magazine,  now  in  tenth  year. 

Writing  th<n-mujhly  tnui/ht 

by  mail  or  personally. 
when  competent. 
•  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N .  Y 


fi  *»n  \CRE  FARM  FOR  SALE,  and  50  HOL- 
\/  STEIN-F  HI  ESI  AN  FEMALES  of  the  upu 
CEBES  and  NETItERLAND  Families  This  Farm  Is 
In  Logan  County,  Ky.;  1b  rich,  well-stocked  and  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad;  excellent  for  Tobacco  Grasses 

Poit^nViTcna?onceaUd  WeSt  f°r  Surplus  Calve8'‘ 

HORTtNSE  DUDLEY,  Oakville,  Logan  Co,  Ky. 


FREE 

LANDS 


Along  Great  Northern  Uy.  Line  it 
North  Dakota  and  Montana  VI  ups 
«c  .  sent  by  F.  I.  Whitney.  G  P.  & 
T.  A.,  G.  N.  Ry„  st  Paul,  Minn. 


FAR  (VI  fs  r-arFe  settlement  of  liappy  and 
T*  ”  ■*  IWI  ^  prosperous  Yorthern  people 
Free  now  circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,’ Va. 


terreu  wno  can  rurnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 

4  V  °.8  ‘g  and  cl  tie/ 

R.  F.  iOHN&Oa  i  CXX*  J0Q9  Main 


BOOKS 


FREE.  Send  10 cents 
for  trial  subscription 
to  a  16-page  monthly 
home  paper,  and  get 
four  novels  by  Geo. 
Eliot,  Marion  Har- 
land,  &e ,  free. 


Address  W.  PARKER.  Box  456.  Danvers.  Mass. 


$50  TO  $IOO  A  MONTH. 

ll.nd  Raveling  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Orna- 
wmtor  St<i0Hki  stt‘ady  work  all  through  the  Fall  and 
r-n  v  Address  for  terms.  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen.  Geneva,  New  York  “ 


DEAF1 

ha  1  c 


*NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CUREOby 

Beck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
r—  . , — - - CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 

rortmblo.  Suee.uful  nh.rr  all  UrmoUlc.  fall.  Sold  by  K.  UISCOX, 
only,  853  Hr 'dvr  ay,  .View  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  FRU. 


CARDS 


latest  styles, 
best  premiums 

ad“  COSTLY  otrrpiT.  I  _  m  __  __ 
vale  laud  co.,  nevy  uaven,  conn! 


$500  REWARD 

"  }J1  bo  paid  to  the  agent  of  any  scale  company  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent, that  the  Jon  hs 

5  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale,  hor  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“ Rough  on  Rogues 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


S  E  PT  EMBER, 


Look  out  for  the  “  Red  Star  Ferric 
Fertilizer,”  made  at  Washington 
22.  c.  H.,  Ohio,  and  “The  Western 
Reserve  Fertilizer,”  made  at  Mineral  Ridge, 
Ohio.  Prof.  Plumb,  of  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  investigated  these  fertil¬ 
izers.  The  first  retails  for  $27.50  per  ton. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  it  to  be  worth 
$5.76  per  ton,  while  a  field  test  also  shows  it 
to  be  a  fraud.  The  second  fertilizer  is 
worse  yet.  It  retails  for  $22.50,  while  it  is 
worth  only  $4.44.  The  “  Red  Star  ”  folks 
claim  that  their  fertilizer  is  the  only  one 
that  will  make  “any  soil  inexhaustibly 
fertile.”  What  nonsense!  Can  it  be  that 
there  are  farmers  in  the  country  foolish 
enough  to  believe  such  stuff  ?  And  yet, 
come  to  think  of  it,  these  fertilizers  are  no 
worse  than  leached  manure  which  has 
rested  six  months  or  more  in  a  hill  side 
barn-yard  with  the  rain  washing  its  fertil¬ 
ity  into  the  brook  ! 

«  *  •* 

Look  out  for  a  new  game  now 
luoauaj  bei  played  by  the  “green 

23-  goods  ”  men.  Instead  of  sending 
you  the  old  letter  they  send  a  circular  like 
the  following : 

“  Dear  Sir 

Having  heard  from  an  old  customer  who  Is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you.  that  you  are  a  man  that  I  can 
trust  with  a  secret,  I  write  to  Inform  you  that  I  can 
make  you  a  proposition  by  which  you  can  make  a 
large  amount  of  money  In  a  very  safe  and  eqsy  man¬ 
ner,  providing  you  are  not  very  particular  what  class 
of  goods  you  handle  to  make  It.  If  you  care  to  hear 
more  concerning  this  matter,  send  your  name  and 
address  in  full  to.  Yours  truly. 

CHAMPION  NOVELTY  CO.” 

Of  course  these  rascals  pretend  that  they 
have  counterfeit  money  for  sale.  They 
hope  to  strike  some  evil-minded  person 
who  will  want  to  invest  in  “  green  goods.” 
They  will  not  even  deliver  the  counterfeits. 
The  package  which  they  give  their  dupes 
will  be  found  filled  with  sawdust  or  old 
paper. 

*  * 

WarinPCriflV  Look  out  that  you  educate 
nmucMiay  your8elf  to  a  proper  apprecia- 

24*  tion  of  the  importance  of  your 


way  from  $1,200  to  $5,000  for  the  secret. 
La*t  week  two  of  the  cleverest  of  these 
rascals  were  caught  in  this  city.  A  detec¬ 
tive  pretended  to  be  a  “  sport  ”  and  gambler 
and  offered  to  buy  the  “secret.”  After 
a  long  discussion  the  fellows  “  made  gold” 
before  him.  The  gold-maker  first  pretended 
to  wash  his  hands  in  the  sink.  While  doing 
so  he  dropped  in  the  water  a  genuine  gold 
piece  covered  with  some  gray  substance. 
Then  he  melted  some  lead  and  zinc  in  a 
crucible  and  pretended  to  add  a  “secret 
substance  ”  from,  a  bottle.  The  liquid 
metal  was  then  poured  into  a  common 
mould  and  carefully  pressed.  After  cooling, 
the  whole  thing  was  dropped  into  the  water 
in  the  sink.  Then  after  fumbling  about  in 
the  water,  the  swindler  pulled  out  the 
genuine  coin  with  the  gray  substance  on  it, 
and  after  pouring  a  little  acid  over  it  to  re¬ 
move  the  gray  matter,  held  it  up  for  in¬ 
spection.  Queer— isn’t  it  ? — that  hundreds 
of  men  have  seen  this  trick  and  paid  good 
money  for  the  secret? 

*  *  * 

FridflV  Look  out  for  cheap  telescopes. 

^  ^  Several  firms  are  offering  to  sell 
20.  these  fraudulent  toys.  They  are 
usually  made  of  common  window-glass 
with  a  pasteboard  body.  They  are  good 
for  nothing ;  let  them  alone.  You  will 
only  injure  your  eyesight  by  peering 
through  them.  *  *  Our  lottery  friend, Frank 
Wehoskey  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  recent¬ 
ly  fined  $100,  with  no  imprisonment.  He 
pleaded  guilty ;  but  claimed  ignorance  of 
the  law.  If  old  Roger  Williams  could 
come  back  to  Rhode  Island  and  see  some  of 
the  frauds  that  his  degenerate  heirs  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  would  be  ashamed  of  them. 
That  might  not  hurt  their  feelings  any, 
though. 


* 

*  * 


Thursday 

25- 


little  chicks  drinking  the  pearly  drops. 
Later  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  everything 
dry  and  parched,  chicks,  like  other  animals, 
get  thirsty  and  appreciate  a  cooling  drink. 
At  the  best,  drink  can  be  kept  from  them 
only  when  they  most  need  it.  I  am  not 
writing  of  chicks  raised  artificially.  These 
could  be  better  kept  on  soft  food.  I  raise 
my  birds  in  large  runs,  on  a  farm,  giving 
them  soft  food  twice  or  three  times  a  day, 
while  very  small,  soon  reducing  the  feed¬ 
ing  to  once  a  day.  They  get  wheat,  oat¬ 
meal,  oats,  etc.,  at  other  times,  and  at  all 
times  plenty  of  water.  I  have  noticed  dur¬ 
ing  very  hot  weather  that  if  the  drinking 
cups  get  upset,  the  chicks  so  deprived  of 
water  are  the  first  to  fail  in  strength,  and 

show  symptoms  of  sickness. 

HENRY  HALES. 


* 

*  * 


Saturday 


Look  out  for  rascals  who  sell  a 
secret  “  process  ”  for  turning 

27. 

sawdust  into  “  a  grain  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  bran  !”  It  seems  almost 
silly  to  Issue  such  a  warning  as  this,  and 
yet  we  have  private  information  to  the 
effect  that  an  Indiana  farmer  paid  $50  for 
this  secret.  A  very  nice  gentleman  drove 
up  to  the  door  and  told  the  farmer  that  a 
leading  chemist  had  just  discovered  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  changing  sawdust  into  cattle  food. 
Wood  from  which  sawdust  was  made,  he 
said,  grew  from  the  soil  just  like  corn  or 
wheat.  It  was  food  in  a  hard  form.  If  we 
could  soften  it  so  that  cattle  would  eat  it, 
we  would  have  ground  feed.  To  prove  his 
great  discovery  he  went  into  an  empty  room 
with  a  peck  of  common  sawdust  and  in  20 
minutes  came  out  with  a  quantity  of  grain 
food  which  the  cows  greedily  ate.  The 
farmer  paid  $50  down  and  agreed  to  pay 
$150  more  when  a  certain  amount  of  grain 
was  prepared.  He  is  still  “  waiting.”  This 
is  the  old  “  Electric  Sugar  ”  swindle  on  a 
small  scale.  Wonderful  indeed  are  the 
ways  to  wealth  ! 


The  world  ought  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
man  who  invented  the  wheel.  He  changed 
the  world’s  history,  gave  civilization  a 
boost,  and  helped  things  generally.  Before 
that  the  world  went  on  foot  or  on  horse¬ 
back  or  bumped  along  on  runners.  The 
man  on  horseback  naturally  looked  down 
on  the  man  on  foot.  That  began  an  unfair 
distribution  of  rank  and  wealth.  The  in¬ 
vention  of  wheels  did  much  to  even  things 
up.  Now  you  will  go  through  life  either 
on  wheels  or  on  runners.  The  runners 
may  work  well  enough  on  ice  and  snow, 
but  on  bare  ground !  !  !  You  are  largely 
responsible  for  your  running  gear.  You 
make  it  yourself  as  you  go  along.  Your 
wheel  is  made  of  energy,  enterprise,  work, 
patience  and  faith.  Put  them  together  and 
save  hard  bumps  on  the  rough  places. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  toour  adver¬ 
tisers. 


Look  out  for  frauds  who  pretend 
that  thay  are  able  to  turn  zinc 
into  gold  1  That  seems  ridicu¬ 
lous,  doesn’t  it  ?  Yet  a  gang  of  rogues  in 
this  State  have  made  a  mint  of  money  in 
selling  this  “  secret.”  They  would  fix  upon 
some  miserly  person  with  a  little  money 
and  tell  him  that  they  had  a  secret  for  so 
changing  zinc  and  lead  that  it  would  pass 
for  gold  coin.  As  proof,  they  would,  after 
many  pledges  of  secrecy,  go  through  the 
process  of  “  making  gold  ”  and  they  were 
so  skillful  that  dozens  of  men  paid  all  the 


Poultry  Yard. 

Rye  is  a  good  poultry  food  when  fed  in 
connection  with  other  grains.  Variety 
gives  the  best  results  with  any  grains. 

L.  V.  B.  P.,  Penn's  Grove,  N.  J.—  Some  of 
our  hens  and  older  chickens  toss  their  heads 
occasionally  and  make  a  noise  as  though 
their  throats  were  stopped.  In  other  re¬ 
spects  they  act  like  other  fowls.  They  are 
fed  chiefly  on  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  dry 
meal.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — The  chickens  are  probably  choked 
by  eating  the  dry  meal.  They  may  have  a 
touch  of  the  roup,  but  if  nothing  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  the  actions  you  describe  occurs, 
we  should  let  them  alone.  Wet  the  meal, 
but  not  enough  to  make  it  sloppy. 

W.  S.,  Falrvlew ,  N.  J. — What  is  the 
average  age  at  which  pullets  begin  to  lay, 
and  what  is  the  earliest  on  record  ? 

Ans. — The  “average  age”  varies  with 
different  breeds.  The  smaller  breeds,  like 
the  Leghorns,  mature  and  lay  earlier  than 
the  larger  breeds,  like  the  Brahmas.  Much 
depends  also  upon  the  care  and  feed.  We 
have  had  Silver  Wyandottes  lay  when  five 
months  old  and  White  Leghorns  at  about 
the  same  age.  The  heavier  breeds  probably 
would  not  lay  until  considerably  older. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  earliest  recorded 
age  of  a  pullet’s  first  egg  is. 

Water  or  no  Water  for  Chicks.— I 
have  never  made  any  experiments  in  with¬ 
holding  water  from  chicks,  as  the  thing 
appears  to  me  not  only  impracticable,  but 
cruel;  for  when  it  rains  (mostly  in  cool 
weather)  nothing  can  prevent  chickens 
from  drinking.  Even  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  any  one  may  see 


"STARTLING  FIGURES  ON  CHICKS.” 

This  discussion  is  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  The  Rural  at  present,  so 
that  I  will  add  a  few  more  “  startling  fig¬ 
ures.”  The  whole  sum  aiid  substance  of 
the  matter  is  that  breeds  and  individual 
fowls  of  the  various  breeds  determine 
largely  the  weight.  I  gave  the  weight  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  at  10  weeks  of 
age  as  2)-^  pounds,  and  at  a  little  over  15 
weeks  as  3 pounds.  A  pullet  in  the  same 
brood  weighed  fully  two  pounds  at  10 
weeks.  These  were  individually  the  best 
specimens  of  the  brood,  and  I  will  add,  the 
heaviest  I  have  ever  raised.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  wrote  to 
me  recently,  anent  the  weight  of  his 
chickens,  as  follows :  “  Last  night  I  weighed 
a  half-blood  (one-half  G.  Wyandotte,  one- 
half  Indian  Game)  that  weighed  four 
pounds.  He  is  not  three  months  old  yet.  A 
full-blood  (Indian  Game)  of  the  same  brood 
weighed  8)^  pounds.  These  chickens  were 
all  raised  in  the  natural  way  with  un¬ 
limited  range,  and  in  feeding  chickens  this 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Exercise  de¬ 
velops  muscle,  lungs  and  appetite.  This  is 
bound  to  increase  weight  rapidly.  I  never 
saw  a  pair  of  chickens  eat  more  grain  and 
forage  better  than  the  pair  whose  weights 
I  mention  above.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
did  not  weigh  them  before  the  10th  week. 
Last  year  I  received  a  letter  from  a  breeder 
of  Javas  in  which  the  most  “startling 
figures  on  chicks  ”  were  given ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  find  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were 
a  surprise  to  me.  In  every  case  where  such 
large  weights  have  been  attained,  the 
chickens  had  a  range  and  were  under  hens. 

I  never  saw  chickens  “go  off  their  pins” 
that  were  properly  fed  and  handled.  If 
some  of  The  Rural  readers  could  visit  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  raised 
on  farms  in  New  York  and  New  England, 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find  plenty  of 
“startling  figures.”  But  the  growth  of 
that  Canadian  bird  takes  my  breath  away. 

The  Rural’s  correspondent  F.  H.  C., 
gives  corrected  weights  of  his  ducks.  I  hope 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  average  weight 
of  10  pounds  one  ounce  for  his  ducks  at  11 
weeks  of  age.  He  will  pardon  me,  I  am 
sure,  for  being  a  little  skeptical  in  such 
matters;  but  really,  I  cannot  understand 
how  ducks  can  gain  such  weights  in  so 
short  a  period,  especially  when  the  most 
expert  breeders  have  had  extreme  difficulty 
in  getting  ducks  to  weigh  20  pounds  per 
pair  when  nearly  matured.  Such  ducks  as 
F.  H.  C.  has  would  prove  a  fortune  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rankin  or  Mr.  Rudd.  The 
eggs  from  these  ducks  will  sell  at  high 
figures.  I  sincerely  hope  F.  H.  C.  will  tell 
us  more  about  his  ducks  and  his  method 
of  feeding ;  also  whether  he  has  any  for 
sale.  j.  H.  DREVENSTEDT. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  cau  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Sample*!  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

TO  Kllbv  Street.  UoHton.  Man. 

Mention  Rcbal  NEw-Yorkku. 


|dPERI0^  EEDERvs 

.Land  or 

■Roller  ^-ulars 


;  ’  6'OUVERNEUa. 
g^^g?JviACH.C0- 
Gduverneur.n./ 


Three  Leaders. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

A  weekly  illustrated  newspaper  of  the 
Farm,  Garden,  Field,  and  Stable.  Estab¬ 
lished  iu  1850.  First  to  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm.  Original  throughout.  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  thought  on  rural  topics. 
Sixteen  pages,  large  quarto.  $2.00  a  year  ; 
$1.00  for  six  months. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  Horticulture  and 
Rural  Life.  Profusely  illustrated.  About 
one  hundred  pages.  The  foremost,  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  rural  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  anywhere.  $2.00  a  year ;  $1.00  for  six 
months. 

Tbe  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION, 

A  Family  Paper  of  thirty-two  to  forty 
large  quarto  pages,  frequently  illustrated. 
Its  “Outlook”  ably  reviews  the  worlds 
leading  events  each  week.  Its  Home  De¬ 
partment  is  bright  and  helpful.  Its  Con¬ 
tributors  lead  tne  world’s  thought.  Its 
Stories  are  popular  and  entertaining.  Its 
Sermons,  Sunday-school  Lessons,  and  Re¬ 
ligious  News  are  for  men  and  women  of 
every  faith.  Lyman  Abbott  and  H.  W. 
Mabie,  Editors.  $3.00  a  year. 

TH8  CUristian  Union  Co.,  30  LaFayette  Place,  New  York. 

Lawson  Valentine,  President. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  American  Garden 
and  The  Christian  Union  together  for  5SY.At». 

Either  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and  The  Amjricak 
Garden  and  The  Christian  Union  together  foi  *4.00 

The  American  Garden  and  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
together  for  »3  0(1. 

ADDRESS  EITHER  OFFICE. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAIR. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  September  2to8,  1890. 

(Rural  Special  Report.) 

The  [fruit-men  of  eastern  Mass,  are 
feeling  blue  over  the  apple  crop,  which  is 
practically  a  failure.  Pears  are  a  light  crop; 
grapes  hardly  a  fair  average  ;  while  small 
fruits,  though  they  gave  excellent  promise 
early  In  the  season,  were  cut  short  by  the 
drought,  which  appears  to  have  pinched 
all  crops  early  in  the  summer.  Among 
apples  the  Baldwin  aud  R.  I.  Greening  are 
really  without  rivals  as  winter  varieties  in 
middle  and  southern  New  England.  Iu 
northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  iu  exposed  localities  these  sorts  are 
not  hardy,  and  several  visitors  from  “  the 
North”  are  following  Dr.  Hoskins’s  experi¬ 
ments  very  closely.  Truly,  we  have  several 
well-known  Russian  varieties  which  are 
hardy  in  much  higher  latitudes  ;  but  some¬ 
way  they  do  not  “fill  the  bill.”  By  the 
way,  will  l)r.  Hoskins  tell  The  Rural 
readers  of  the  new  Vermont  Greening 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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which  he  mentioned  some  time  since  ?  This 
was  claimed  to  be  much  hardier  than  the 
common  sort  and  fully  its  equal  in  other 
respects. 

Peaches  are  a  fair  crop  in  this  section, 
which  is  a  singular  fact,  considering  that 
apple  growers  feel  certain  that  their  short¬ 
age  is  due  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  at 
blossoming  time,  as  the  trees  were  unusu¬ 
ally  prolific  of  bloom,  while  in  many 
orchards  hardly  any  fruit  “set.”  Mr.  G. 
W.  Goddard,  of  Greenville,  N.  H.,  showed 
a  new  free-stone  peach,  with  yellow  flesh, 
called  the  Excelsior,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  originated  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  some 
years  ago,  by  a  local  nurseryman,  who, 
after  he  had  sent  out  a  limited  number  in 
trial  lots,  either  died  or  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  small  quantity  originally 
propagated  was  lost  sight  of  until  the  few 
trees  owned  by  Mr.  Goddard  came  into 
bearing.  The  specimen  was  of  good— not 
extra— quality.  Mr.  Cheever,  of  the  New 
England  Farmer,  considers  it  very  promis¬ 
ing,  and  is  raising  seedlings  from  it.  The 
points  especially  claimed  for  it  by  Mr.  G. 
are  its  prolific  qualities,  combined  with  ex¬ 
treme  hardiness.  Side  by  side  with  Craw¬ 
ford,  the  Excelsior  stood  the  winter  per¬ 
fectly,  and  the  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit, 
while  the  Crawford  was  killed  back  con¬ 
siderably  and  is  producing  very  little  fruit. 
One  of  the  large  nursery  firms  is  propagat¬ 
ing  this  variety,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
“  pushed  ”  in  the  near  future. 

No  Abandoned  Farms  Here.— Mr.  God¬ 
dard  believes  that  money  can  still  be  made 
on  a  New  England  farm  and  in  proof  of  his 
argument  offers  his  own  experience.  He  is 
a  man  under  30;  his  farm  of  a  trifle  over 
100  acres,  of  which  40  acres  are  tillable,  is 
located  in  Greenville,  N.  H.,  19  miles  from 
the  thriving  manufacturing  town  of  Gard¬ 
ner,  Mass.,  which  offers  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket  for  his  produce.  He  ran  into  debt  for 
this  farm  and  now  has  it  nearly  paid  for 
wholly  from  its  products.  In  fact,  he  says 
that  his  available  assets— stock,  farming 
tools,  etc.— would  more  than  balance  his 
remaining  indebtedness.  It  may  be  well  to 
add  that  nine  years’  living  expenses  should 
also  be  credited  to  Mr.  G’s  efforts,  as  he 
had  no  capital  to  begin  with.  He  makes  a 
practice  of  exhibiting  regularly  at  the 
leading  New  England  fairs  and  finds  this 
pays  him  well,  as  he  has  realized  from  $100 
to  $400  in  premiums  on  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  nearly  every  exhibition.  He 
claims  to  have  the  largest  collection  of 
fruits  in  New  England  north  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  including  a  fine  peach  orchard. 
At  present  he  is  getting  $5  per  basket  for 
his  best  peaches. 

The  following  hints  were  gleaned  from 
his  remarks:  “Bone  and  potash  are  the  most 
economical  purchased  fertilizers  for  all 
fruits.  No  culture  should  be  given  to 
peaches,  and  no  manure  should  be  applied 
after  July  1,  as  either  will  produce  too  late 
a  growth  of  wood.  Potash  puts  color  in 
all  fruits,  in  peaches  particularly.  He  uses 
either  sulphate,  muriate,  or  unleached 
wood  ashes.  He  cannot  afford  to  raise 
weeds  in  New  Hampshire.  He  runs  his 
own  store  in  Gardner.  To  do  so  is  cheaper 
than  to  employ  middlemen,  and  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  deal  directly  with  the 
consumer.  He  makes  three  grades  of 
nearly  everything— extra  fancy  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  please  their  personal 
tastes;  first-class  quality  for  the  general 
demand  ;  and  common  for  that  class  who 
are  found  everywhere,  who  either  cannot 
afford  better  or  do  not  appreciate  quality. 
Mr.  Goddard  carries  his  produce  to  Gard¬ 
ner  with  his  own  team,  making  five  trips 
weekly.  He  has  a  herd  of  25  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  and  saves  all  the  manure  pos¬ 
sible  ;  but  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers. 

The  girdling  of  grape-vines  has  many 
advocates  in  this  locality.  The  only  fully 
ripe  grapes  (Moore’s  Early)  were  from 
girdled  vines.  The  fair  was  about  10  days 
too  early  for  a  good  showing  of  grapes. 
The  need  of  a  good  early  white  grape 
adapted  to  this  climate  was  again  empha¬ 
sized. 

Vegetables  and  Grasses.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  veg¬ 
etable  exhibit  as  to  quality  vs.  size.  At 
many  exhibitions  the  sole  aim  of  the  exhib¬ 
itors  seems  to  center  in  excelling  in  the 
size  of  the  specimens  rather  than  in  theii 
form  and  other  characteristics  necessary  to 
make  up  a  representative  type  of  the  vari¬ 
ety.  Some  of  these  “  pumpkin  like  ”  speci¬ 
mens  were  seen;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  vege¬ 
table  exhibit  was  au  improvement  over 
those  in  previous  fairs  in  this  respect.  Not 
many  new  things  were  shown.  The  Banana 
Sweet  Corn,  though  hardly  a  novelty,  is 
one  of  the  newer  sorts  which  is  well  liked 


for  home  use.  The  quality  is  excellent. 
The  German  Box  Knife  Pole  Bean  is  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  size  of  pod,  but  seems  of  no  special 
value  over  standard  varieties.  With  so 
many  good,  smooth, early  and  late  tomatoes, 
why  should  we  continue  to  grow  any  of  the 
old  rough  sorts  ? 

The  collections  of  dried  grasses  were  both 
unique  and  interesting.  Mr.  George  Calvin 
Rice,  one  of  the  “  hustlers  ”  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Society,  showed  219  varieties.  The  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  displayed 
an  extensive  collection,  and  a  Worcester 
lady,  Miss  Agnes  Chambertam,  showed  230 
specimens,  embracing  44  variet  ies.  Her 
exhibit  was  especially  valuable  on  account 
of  the  careful  labeling  of  individual  speci¬ 
mens.  The  writer  noticed  two  young  men 
not  over  18  and  20  respectively,  evidently 
brothers,  carefully  examining  these  grasses 
and  making  memoranda  with  regard  to 
them.  Other  exhibits  were  looked  over 
with  the  same  thoughtful  care.  I  did  not 
question  the  boys ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  those  cheap  memoranda  books  and 
pencils  will  prove  great  helps  to  their 
success  in  life.  So  much  I  could  hardly  say 
with  candor  of  the  numerous  young  men 
whose  pencils  were  used  on  the  score  cards 
and  whose  sole  interest  in  the  fair  centered 
in  the  horse-racing. 

Flowers. — There  was  a  goodly  show  of 
flowers,  and  no  one  who  looked  them  over 
could  deny  that  the  good,  old-time  favor¬ 
ites,  the  “China  Asters  ”  of  the  old  folks, 
as  well  as  nasturtiums,  zinnias,  marigolds, 
etc.,  made  up  a  liberal  half  of  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  a  Rural  reader  who  does 
not  grow  some  of  these  annuals  he  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  Orchids  and 
other  exotics  are  wonderful  and  beautiful ; 
but  comparatively  few  can  afford  the  costly 
houses  for  growing  them,  and  who  can  say 
that  the  old  timers — “  ’sturtions”  for 
example — are  not  productive  of  more  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  aggregate  than  the  costlv 
orchids  as  a  class.  If  you  have  not  time 
for  a  separate  flower  bed,  plants  half-dozen 
annuals  in  the  vegetable  patch  next  season. 
They  will  do  well  there,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  household  will  appreciate  the  chance  of 
picking  a  bouquet  now  and  then.  w.  A.  R. 


FARMERS  IN  POLITICS. 

( Continued .) 

As  the  political  campaigns  progress  in 
the  various  States  in  which  the  farmers 
have  become  prominent  or  dominant  fac¬ 
tors,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that,  however  sycophantic  and  subservient 
the  old  “war-horses”  of  the  two  old-time 
parties  may  appear  under  agricultural  pres¬ 
sure,  they  resume  all  their  immemorial  ar¬ 
rogance  and  contempt  for  the  “  Grangers  ” 
whenever  they  see  a  chance  for  success 
without  bucolic  aid.  In  spite  of  all  their 
friendly  protestations,  they  swallow  the 
farmers’  programmes  as  so  many  nauseat¬ 
ing  boluses,  the  deglutition  of  which  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  what  they  hope 
is  only  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere;  but  they  would  rejoice 
at  any  time  to  be  in  a  position  to  reject  the 
doses  with  abhorrence,  or  even  regurgitate 
what  they  have  been  forced  to  swallow. 
Let  not  the  farmers  make  any  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  old  par¬ 
ties  towards  them.  While  these  would 
rejoice  to  welcome  them  back  to  their 
old  position  as  quiet,  faithful,  un¬ 
obtrusive  voters  in  their  ranks,  they 
will  never,  until  forced  by  severe  les¬ 
sons  for  years,  allow  them  to  become 
leaders  or  even  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  their  forces,  and  whatever  prom¬ 
ises  they  may  make  under  duress,  they 
will  lightly  repudiate  should  a  plausihle 
opportunity  present  itself.  The  truth  of 
these  statements  is  being  strongly  exem¬ 
plified  in  several  States  of  the  Union  at 
present,  but  in  none  so  forcibly  as  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  South  Carolina.  So  long  as  they 
entertained  any  hopes  of  success,  the 
straightout  Democrats  in  both  insisted  that 
each  faction  should  faithfully  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  party  conventions  ;  but  now 
that  the  farmers  have  overwhelmingly 
triumphed  in  both  cases,  the  “stalwart” 
minority  are  “kicking”  most  viciously, 
and  attempting  as  well  as  threatening  all 
sorts  of  evils  to  the  majority.  In  the  Pal¬ 
metto  State  the  Democratic  State  Conven¬ 
tion  met  at  Columbia  last  Wednesday  with 
266  Tillmanite  delegates  and  54  Anti-Tlll- 
manites,  but,  in  spite  of  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  agricultural  preponderance,  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  minority  tried  every  means  of  re¬ 
taining  its  control  of  the  party  or  of  ruin¬ 
ing  the  majority  if  it  could  not  rule  it. 

The  National  Farmers’  League  is 
making  rapid  progress,  especially  in  New 
Euglaud  and  the  Middle  States.  It  was 
started  1r  Massachusetts  last  fall  for  the 


purpose  of  effecting  a  single  object — the 
passage  of  the  anti-oleomargarine  bill, 
which  the  farmers  had  for  years  demanded, 
but  which  had  been  repeatedly  defeated  by 
the  State  Senate,  though  passed  by  the 
House.  Within  a  month, over  40,000  farmers 
enrolled  themselves.  Of  the  40  Senators  22 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  the  bill,  but 
two  of  them  shamefully  violated  their 
pledges  and  voted  against  it,  so  that  the 
measure,  though  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  House,  was  again  lost  in  the  Senate 
— this  time  on  a  tie  vote.  The  farmers  be¬ 
came  wild,  and  political  revenge  in  the  Bay 
State  this  fall  will  be  relentlessly  satisfied. 
In  every  district  in  which  the  farmers’ 
votes  predominate,  the  fate  of  candidates 
favorable  to  “  oleo  ”  is  sealed.  The  declar¬ 
ation  of  the  objects  of  the  League  is  confined 
to  a  single  sentence  : 


welfare,  securing  to  hfcn  due  recognition  and  just 
representation  In  all  elective  and  appointive  offices 
affecting  his  welfare,  without  conflicting  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  entire  people.” 

It  is  organized  for  political  purposes  only. 
It  is  a  non-secret,  independent,  non-partisan 
organization  in  harmony  with  the  Alliance, 
Grange,  Farmers’  Union  and  kindred  asso¬ 
ciations  as  well  as  with  agricultural  soci¬ 
eties,  farmers’  clubs,  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  consists  of  a  National  League  and 
of  State  Leagues,  with  County  and  Town 
Leagues.  The  National  League  has  general 
supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the  Farmers’ 
League  and  the  work  of  organization,  and 
attends  specially  to  the  farmers’  interests 
in  Congress.  The  State  Leagues,  as  soon  as 
organized,  push  the  work  of  organization 
in  their  respective  States,  and  attend  to  the 
farmers’  special  interests  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  County  League  attends  to  the 
farmers’  interests  in  county  matters,  and  to 
affairs  in  Senatorial  and  Representative 
districts.  The  Town  Leagues  furnish  the 
delegates  who  constitute  the  County 
Leagues,  and  attend  to  the  farmers’  inter¬ 
ests  in  local  districts,  and  in  each  election 
precinct.  The  payment  of  50  cents  consti¬ 
tutes  life  membership  in  the  Farmers’ 
League— State  and  National.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  signs  a  pledge  affirming  his  purpose,  by 
vote  and  influence,  to  advance  the  farmers’ 
interests  in  politics  and  legislation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  grand 
confederation  of  all  existing  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  by  making  the  leading  officer 
of  such  in  every  town  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Farmers’  League.  “The  Farmers’ 
League,”  it  tells  us,  “offers  a  means  where¬ 
by  all  members  of  these  organizations,  as 
well  as  all  farmers  who  don’t  belong  to  any 
society,  may  join  in  one  grand  combination 
to  advance  our  country’s  best  welfare  by 
restoring  to  farmers  their  former  political 
prestige.”  Whether  other  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  will  accept  the  offer  of  this 
ambitious  juvenile  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
doubtful ;  but  its  membership  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  many  of  the  States.  The  New 
York  State  League  was  officially  organized 
the  other  day  and  claims  that  it  already 
has  a  membership  of  over  60,000.  which 
will,  it  is  expected,  reach  nearly  100,000  by 
the  time  for  the  fall  elections.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  organization  is  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  town,  county, 
State  and  National  politics. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  Literary  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  Washington,  which  has  attained 
“mammoth  size,”  is  doing  a  world  of 
service  during  the  present  agricultural 
campaign.  It  is  located  in  an  old  church 
in  Ninth  street,  in  which  the  official  organ 
of  the  Alliance  is  printed.  It  also  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  and  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Macune,  born  in  Illinois  and  for 


some  years  a  resident  of  California  and 
Texas,  is  editor  of  the  National  Economist, 
the  Alliance’s  official  organ,  and  Chairman 
both  of  the  Board  and  the  Committee,  and 
probably  the  most  active  man  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  A  vast  number  of  circulars, 
pamphlets  and  other  documents  of  all  kinds 
bearing  on  the  objects  and  methods  of  the 
Alliance,  and  on  all  matters  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  interests  and  aims,  are  daily 
disseminated  all  over  the  country  from 
this  office ;  while  a  large  number  of 
lecturers  are  sent  out  to  various  sections  to 
represent  in  glowing  terms  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  combination  of 
farmers  and  the  indorsement  of  the  theories 
of  the  Alliance.  Of  these,  Terrill,  of  Texas 
is  chief,  while  General  Humphries,  of  the 
Confederate  Army  and  the  Lone  Star 
State,  devotes  his  time  almost  entirely  to  the 
organization  of  negro  lodges,  in  which  he 
has  beeu  very  successful.  This  bureau  is  a 
“holy  terror  ”  to  Congressmen  who  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  as  it  furnishes  to  their  constitu¬ 
ents  an  account  of  their  official  record,  and 
often  of  those  features  of  their  careers  in 
Washington,  which  are  likely  to  injure  them 
most  in  the  estimation  of  those  whose  votes 
they  are  anxious  to  secure. 
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HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-Bv 

Prof.  L.  H.  Baii.ky.  A  book  wh,eh  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  ever}'  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by  press 
and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  In 
Countru  Gent  I  envoi :  "It  Is  just  such  a  portable  bock 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  wll, 
want  at.  hand  for  Its  condensed  Information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
says :  ‘  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  practical,  every  day  Information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  Is  contained  In  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages ;  flexible  cloth  covers.  Price 
$1  00  by  mail  post  paid. 
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Convenience*  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits.  Vegetables  and  Ornamen- 
tal  Plants  Introduced  in  18S9.  a  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por 
traits  In  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National.  State.  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Year.  Horticulture.  In  Other 
Lands.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages.  Illustrated 
81.00:  paper.  60  cents. 


THE  HOME  AURE-By  E.  P.  Roe.  Mr.  Roe 
wrote  half  a  score  of  novels,  yet  many  of  his  ad 
mirers  Insist  that  he  knew  more  about  gardening 
than  human  nature,  and  could  talk  about  it  to  better 
effect.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  home  estates  In  America, 
and  was  his  own  landscape  gardener,  orchard  plan¬ 
ter.  vine  grower  and  florist  His  book  Is  not  a  mere 
list  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  vegetables:  it  is  a 
leisurely  discussion  of  matters  of  taste  and  utility  out 
of  doors,  and  no  one  Interested  in  beautifying  the 
grounds  around  his  home  can  fail  to  get  some 
valuable  suggestions  from  Mr  Roe.  Even  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  only  a  “  truck  patch”  In  a  back 
yard  will  get  Ills  or  her  money  back  if  he  buys  this 
book  and  reads  It  carefully,  umo  cloth.  Price  81.50. 

THE  ROSE  :  Its  Cultivation,  Varieties,  Etc., 
Etc.  By  H.  B.  Ellwasgkr.  “  Mr.  Ellwanger’s  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  largest  nurseries  In  America, 
which  has  yearly  Imported  the  new  varieties  of 
merit  as  they  have  appeared  and  given  them  extensive 
cultivation,  has  placed  unusual  advantages  within 
his  reach,  which  he  has  suceessfutlv  improved.  In 
addition  to  the  valued  directions  for  cultivation— for 
planting,  pruning,  propagation,  the  treatment  of 
diseases  and  Insect  enemies -the  work  ts  rendered 
particularly  valuable  for  Its  classification,  and  for 
the  full  alphabetical  and  descriptive  list  of  956 
varieties.  We  are  glad  to  commend  this  work, 
which  Is  the  result  of  great  care  and  much  labor.” — 
Country  Gentleman.  16mo.  cloth.  Price.  81.25. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GAR DEX-By  Charles 
Barnard.  "Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  Forest 
“Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
wrfte  equally  well  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  be  better  of  its  kind  than  this  little  volume, 
into  the  69  pages  of  which  Is  crammed  much  useful 
information,  conveyed  in  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "  Handkerchief  Garden”  was  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  bv  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  ‘  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  820.49.  and  the  why  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 

SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS— By  E.  P. 

Roe.  A  cheap  edition  of  this  famous  book,  bringing 
this  most  valuable  treatise,  which  has  heretofore 
been  offered  only  ac  a  high  price,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  l2mo.,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

LIBERTY  AND  A  LIVIXG-Howto  get  Bread 
and  Butter,  Sunshine  and  Health,  Leisure  and  Books, 
without  Slaving  away  One’s  Life.  By  P.  G.  Hubert 
Jr.  16mo.  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  81.00.  “It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  well  written,  with  a  good  deal  of  dry,  some¬ 
times  caustic,  humor  and  a  half  satirical  shrewdness 
of  penetration.— Chicago  Times. 

THE  GARDEN— As  considered  In  literature  by 
certain  polite  writers.  With  a  critical  essay  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Howe.  With  portrait  of  William  Kent.  $1.C0. 

GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT-By  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson.  This  book  has  beeu  read  by  thousands  of 
people  who  in  Its  pages  hav^found  the  first  incentive 
toward  gardening.  Every  phase  of  gardening  after 
the  most  approved  methods  ts  touched  upon  in  the 
writer's  pleasing  style,  and  the  course  made  plain  for 
following  the  business  profitably  3',U  pages,  full 
cloth  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  $2.00. 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE— By  Peter 
Henderson.  Uniform  with  the  above,  but  treating 
of  plants  and  flowers,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  A  valuable  work  for  enthusiastic  amateurs 
Cloth  bound,  by  mall  post  paid,  $4  to. 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE— By  Peter 
Henderson.  This  work  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats :  it  con¬ 
tains  hints  on  the  growing  of  flowering  plants  both 
Indoors  and  out.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  paid,  $1.50. 

HOW  THE  FARM  PAYS-By  Wu.  Crozier 
and  Peter  Henderson.  This  work  Is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  reliable  guides  lu  the  work  of  the 
farm.  Every  branch  of  tee  work  is  touched  upou 
and  made  plain.  Cloth,  by  mall  post  pant,  $2.50. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

TIMES  BUILDING, 

1ST  ZE3  T5YT  YORK. 


Currant  Cuttings  $2  per  1,000.’ 

_  Be  glad.  Woem- 
Xc.  ploy  no  agents,  but 

■  A  V1  Jf  sell  direct  to  plnnt- 

TZ_Sf‘<-  Jl  jSXf  \\  r.—  ersatreduced  iiricos. 

- soiul  for  free  fruit 

.talogue  and  copy  of  Gkkkn  s  l|'ut  n'  < •  ntjwh.it. 
rlitroati.  Green's  NuKSKllY  Co. ,  Kochestoi ,  N.  \. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 

c  ,  Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 

handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  si/.e, 

.  Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety. 

h#  (l ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 

large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 

Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail for  $2.50. _ 

An  immense  stock  of  FRF 


Humorous 


“  Is  that  your  cream  cow  ?  ”  asked  Tom¬ 
my.  “Yes,”  said  the  farmer.  “Where’s 
your  butter-milk  cow  ?  Harpers’  Young 
People. 

LAURA  :  “  Susan  is  as  vain  as  she  can  be.” 
Bessie:  “What  makes  you  think  so?” 
Laura :  “  The  conceited  thing  goes  around 
saying  that  everybody  tells  her  she  looks 
like  m e.’1— Texas  Siftings. 

“  Uncle  Abe,  what  is  your  idea  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  camp-meeting  held  in  another  place 
this  year?”  “Wal,  sah,  the  chicken 
cholera  been  ragin’  pow’ful  in  de  ole  neigh¬ 
borhood.”—  New  York  Herald. 

“Why  do  you  walk  the  floor  all  night  ? 
“Can’t  sleep.”  “Well,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  be  so  selfish.  Because  you  can’t  sleep 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  deprive  the 
carpet  of  its  nap.”— Town  Crier. 

Willie  :  “  Where  is  my  little  bantam  ?  ” 
Tommy :  “  Guess  it’s  gone  to  roost.” 
Willie:  “Shoo!  You  don’t  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  My  bantam  isn’t  a 
rooster  .’’—Harpers’  Young  People. 

Unexpected  Indulgence  :  Tommy  (sur¬ 
prised)—"  Why,  papa,  I  thought  one  spoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar  was  always  enough  for  my  cof¬ 
fee  1  ”  Tommy’s  Papa :  “  This  is  a  restau¬ 
rant,  my  son.  Take  all  the  sugar  you 
want.  ’  ’ — Chicago  Tribune. 


WfsjgSk wm 


Grind  your  own  Feed  and 
SAVE  MONEY. 


_______  IT  AND  OR- 

NAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

i  r  nyAVf/  Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
I  vVycu  new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
®  low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac- 
i  tical  instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
N  with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
!>✓  prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a  specialty. 

k  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FEED 

GRINDER 


xSa  Ufej  With  or  without 

mr-  f —  Tjr*  Tumbling  Rod  at¬ 
tachment,  for  running  Corn  Shellors,  Cutter,  Ac. 

Grinds  12  to  25  Bushels  per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or  damp,  Chop  Feed,  and  all  small 
grain,  lino  or  coarse.  Can  ho  run  by  steam  powor,  if 
dosirod.  T77~  Also  full  line  of  Slirllrrs,  Cutters, 
Broadcast  Seeders,  Ao.  For  prices  and  terms, 

address  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

_ _ New  LexInKton.  Ohio. 


J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co 


No.  15  John  Street,  New  York 

—  IMPORTERS  of  — 


CIDER 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


MACHINERY 

PSjsaJpgSSS?*}  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Preeaew  firat"  re, 
xX^5yf35§^T£lWT»tG«,  Pump*,  eto.  Scud  for  Catalogue. 
Boomer  A  BoecAert  Preee  Co.  US  W.Weter  Bt.  Byracuee.H.* 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies, 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips, 

[fr  descriptive  priced  catalogues  free. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
^^^ONEIN  THE 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS 

J  Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental ,  Deciduous  and  Ever- 


Pi^tcUancDusi  gUmtteing. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  tc 
advertisers. 


green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs,  My&Jf 
Boses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 

Jn*2  Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep - 
Jr  Up?  ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

In  large  supplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  should  It'w’mST1 

NH5T^  Bend  for  our  FREE  CATALOOCK  »■><!  PRICK  I. IS  1 . 

Ml  36TH  YEAR.-700  ACRES. -24  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


l.nuxU'i 


32nd  Annual  Exhibition.  September  22  to  27  In¬ 
clusive.  Entry  books  open  the  1st  and  close  Septem¬ 
ber  13th.  Liberal  premiums  offered  for  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry.  Manufacturers  of  Farm 
Implements  and  Machinery,  are  specially  invited  to 
make  exhibits.  Space  for  exhibitions  free.  l<or  pre 
niium  lists  address  P.  T.  QLII  'N.  Cor.  Sec  , 

H  H.  1SHAM,  Pros.  761  Broad  St„  Newark,  N.J. 


send  fOR  circulars 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PEDYN  POTATO  DIQGEE  CO.,  HOOOICE  FALL! 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  AND 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &,  GRAINS 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL.  CIKCUXAR. 


HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPOfiATION&S 

The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen 


.  WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  lenth- 
riwer  Harness,  single  *7  to  $30  Double 
i\)V  $18. Ml  to  gio.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
U  Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N  .Y. 


Wo  offer  for  the  FA  I  A.  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Koses,  >  itios,  .SMAhh 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed- 

SSffiE" 

BLOOMINGTON  PHENIX  NURSERY 

81DNKY  TL'TThll  h  CO.,  Proprietors,  llLOOMIIiUTOJi,  II.Xi. 


LIABLE,  ALWAYS  HEADY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION . 

A  SUPERIOR 
V  .  v,  1 _ 1  PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 

BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THK  lMPKOVKII  ADJUSTABLE 


The  King  Shot  can  be  used  lightly  or  heavily,  and 
t  he  cabbage  suffers  no  detriment  The  cabbage  forms 
Its  head  bv  the  Interior  growth,  no  dust  or  dirt  -  an  be 
enfolded  within  Its  bead;  the  cabbage  absorbs  no 
poisonous  properties  from  Slug  Mint. 

A  poly  King  Mint  with  a  duster,  sieve  It  over  the 
plants  or  full  grown  cabbage.  The  powder  is  very 
fine  and  goes  a  long  way. 

King  Shot  has  been  used  with  safety  for  11  years, 
subject  to  exhaustive  criticism  ;  there  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  any  known  case  of  harm  In  Its  use  to  either 
man,  woman  or  child,  animal  or  fowl  It  has  been 
used  freely  to  destroy  lice  on  cattle,  cats,  dogs  and 
fowl.  For  pamphlet  addreps 

BENJ.  HAMMOND,  Flshklll  on-the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

K«ld  by  over  2,000  Merchants  nnd  Seedsmen 
in  the  United  Ktates  nnd  Canada. 


me  woof  on  button 
hole*,  which  die* 
Oguroe  a  cool  eo 
.  MW* 


HAVE  A  CAB 


Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  arc  re¬ 
ceived  In  regard  to  the  grov  r  cions  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  ,-i  things  of  merit  It  has 
Its  counterfeits.  Thor  of  bogus  trees  will  be 

palmed  off  upon  the  Ac.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trq  ,DAHO  ”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  viola'  <  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  .  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trnde-MarV-^l Rending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtalnlp  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 

ad  dr  o-'  &  'responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stor'AN?'  Hd  for  our  Illustrated  prospectus. 

Sit  Ac  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid .  $1.60 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid  .  5.U0 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each .  $2  50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


Plants  of  Best  anility.  Warrantodtruo  to  namo.  Lowest 
Pricoo.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  Now 
Variotios.  Send  for  Prico  Liri. 


BUSH  h  SON  4  K2ISENZB,  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


addressed  as  above,  your  first  itn 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


A 8AM PLK  II A H- 
KOVV  FREE  to 
d.  T\  t  One  Person  at  each 

-,F  P.  O.  We  give  them 

awav  during  Heptem 
’>,'r  11,1,1  October,  us  a 
PC  ,L  y  Premium  to  hi'roiiucc 

r  lou*  goods.  Send  IO 

*'  els.  for  full  liifonna 

I  -  Hun. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO. (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Middlefield  Strawberry, 

Now  offered  for  the  first  lime.  Exceedingly  hand 
some,  linn  and  attractive.  For  particulars  address 
P.  M.  AUGUR  Sc  SONS,  Middlefield,  Conn. 


PEACHES 


A  line  lot  of  trees,  leading  kinds  from  natural  seed. 
Can  furnish  lu  car  load  lots,  oilier  Nurstry  Stock 
for  full  trade.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa.  . 


Purchaser  to  keep  owe 

DOING  MOST  AND  BEST  W0t« 


GRAPE  VINES 
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THE  FARMER  GOES  “UP  HEAD.” 

[A  Doggerel  for  the  Times.] 

M iss  Columbia  taught  our  school,  down  in  District  Number  One. 

She  beats  all  I  ever  saw— In  the  school  mar’m  line— no  fun. 

Good  enough  for  recess  time,  but  when  school  is  called.  My  Stars 
All  that  fooling  could  do  then  was  to  peek  in  through  the  bars. 

School  had  sort  of  been  run  down  ;  big  boys  had  too  much  to  say, 

Sort  of  seared  the  teachers  out,  came  to  school  to  laugh  and  p'ay. 

Great  big  fellers  short  of  sense,  came  to  think  they  owned  it  nil. 

Picked  on  little  folks  for  fun,  crowded  out  the  weak  and  small. 

Miss  Columbia  found  that  out  when  she  called  the  spelling  class— 

Don’t  it  beat  all  how  such  boys  through  the  spelling  book  cau  pass  ? 
These  big  fellers  ranged  themselves  down  before  the  teacher’s  chair, 
Jostling,  crowding  in  a  way  that  made  Miss  Columbia  stare. 

Stoutest  boy  In  school— young  Pug  Politician  stood  “  up  head ;  ” 

That  belonged  to  him  because  he  could  whip  the  rest,  he  said. 

Larry  Lawyer,  he  stood  next ;  he  and  Pug  were  hand  and  glove ; 

Rich  young  Billy  Banker  next,  he  stood  grinning  Just  above 

Smart  Ralph  Railroad  ;  he  touched  arms  with  Mark  Middleman,  and  SI. 

Speculator  he  stood  uext,  with  the  corner  of  his  eye 

On  the  teacher’s  rule  :  "  downfoot,”  Franklin  Fat  mer  cooled  his  heels— 

That's  the  place  he  always  took.  My  !  but  be  knows  how  it  feels 

To  be  crowded  off  “  downfoot, ”  while  the  others  make  a  run 

Over  him  to  reach  the  head,  stamping  on  his  toes  like  fun  ! 

Miss  Columbia  saw  how  'twas  ;  “  Now”  says  she.  “I  guess  I’ll  try, 
Something  new  :  you  boys  have  spelled,  long  enough  and  therefore,  I, 
Seelng’s  you  are  hereto  learn,  think  I’ll  get  you  to  define 
Some  of  these  words  in  my  book  ;  meanings  give  our  language  spine.” 
How  they  growled  and  shook  their  heads  !  But  she  didn’t  care  a  stitch, 
"  You  begin  !”  she  says  to  Pug.  as  she  tlngered  on  her  switch. 

*  First  is  JosTtCK  !  Now,”  says  she,  “Give  the  meaning  of  that  word  ?” 
Then  the  school-house  got  so  still  that  a  pin-drop  could  be  heard. 

Pug  he  stood  and  scratched  his  head.  “Justice  ”  he  could  surely  spell, 
He  could  put  the  letters  right;  what  they  meant  he  couldn’t  toll. 

“  Justice?  Oh  !  That  means  ”  says  be,  “  Letting  me  run  politics, 

1  Know  all  the  Ins  and  outs  :  common  people  are  like  sticks. 


Justice  never  interfeies  with  a  fellow’s  honest  trade. 

Politics  means  life  to  me,  that  Is  where  my  money’s  made !” 

But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  poor  Pug  he  stood  perplexed. 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away.  Miss  Columbia  called  out  “  Next !” 

Then  came  Larry  Lawyer’s  turn,  slick  as  slick  and  fine  as  fine  ; 

“  Justice  ?  Why  !  yes  !  yes  !  ”  says  he,  “  that’s  a  favorite  word  of  mine. 
Justice  means  a  legal  fee,  meats  the  papers  that  I  write. 

Means  the  mortgages  and  wills  and  each  bitter  legal  fight! 

Means  the  law  we  twist  and  turn,  and  the  drainage,  I  suppose 
That  has  tapped  the  public  chest,  under  Uncle  Sam’s  big  nose.” 

But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  smart  Larry  stood  perplexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  “Next !” 

Then  rich  Billy  Banker  tried.  He  was  sort  of  slow  in  speech. 

Took  his  thoughts  awhile  to  turn,  though  they  stood  In  easy  reach. 

“  Justice  means  the  right  to  hold  Uncle  Sam’s  good  cash  and  pay, 

Not  a  single  cent  of  tax,  and  to  pile  my  funds  away. 

Justice  means  the  right  to  charge  all  the  Interest  I  can  get. 

Though  It  means  the  ‘  pound  of  flesh,'  what  care  I  for  bloody  sweat  ? 
Justice  means  that  I  may  lend  cash  on  any  terms  1  please, 

Justice  means  that  you  keep  still,  caring  not  how  hard  I  squeeze.” 

But  tho  teacher  shook  her  head:  while  rich  Billy  looked  quite  vexed. 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  "Next !” 

Smart  Ralph  Railroad  tried  Ais  hand,  “  Justice  means  monopoly. 

I  may  pour  into  my  stock  all  the  ’  water  of  the  sea,' 

I  may  charge  for  freight  and  fares  all  the  traffic  well  can  bear 

If  the  public  don’t  like  that,  they  may  be - well,  I  don’t  care. 

Justice  means  my  ’  right  of  way/  Justice  means— ’  let  me  alone !’ 
Keep  away  1  I  own  this  track.  You’ve  no  right  to  touch  my  bone.” 
But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  smart  Ralph  forget  his  text, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  “  Next !” 

Then  Mark  Middleman,  he  tried:  “  Trade  is  done  by  Rule  of  Three  : 
Here’s  Producer  over  here,  here’s  Consumer  and  here’s  me. 

Now,  Consumer  pays  the  cash,  while  Producer  has  to  grow 
Produce  ;  I  take  half  from  ea^h.  that’s  where  ‘  I  come  in  ’  you  know. 
Justice  keeps  trade  as  It  is  :  each  to  do  his  given  part. 

Guarantees  me  my  per  cent.,  keeps  tlieother  twoapart.” 


But  the  teacher  shook  her  head,  while  fat  Mark  he  stood  perplexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  called  out  “  Next !” 

Then  Si  Speculator  spoke  •  “Justice  simply  means  the  chance 
For  a  gambling  'rado  In  food.  I  make  prices  Jump  and  dance. 

Justice  also  means  that  we  shall  be  always  up  on  top. 

With  Producer  underneath  every  time  the  markets  flop. 

Justice  means  a  chance  to  ply  our  sll;k  trade  where’er  we  will. 

Justice  means—’  No  questions  asked  as  to  how  I  get  my  1111.  ’  ” 

But  the  teacher  shook  her  head.  whiieSI.  rubbed  his  head  quite  vexed, 
Then  a  minute  ticked  away,  Miss  Columbia  ca’ledout  “  Next,” 

When  Frank  Farmer  cleared  his  throat,  all  the  scholars  snickered  out. 
Seemed  so  silly  to  expert  wisdom  from  a  clumsy  lout. 

Frank  had  always  held  the  butt  end  of  everything,  so  they 
Got  so  used  to  buss  him  ’round,  that  he  seemed  their  natural  prey. 

But  Frauk.  he  surprised  ’em  all:  “Justice,”  says  he,  “  means  fair  play. 
God  puts  power  and  wealth  and  all,  in  our  hands  to  give  away— 

For  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  ;  he  who  takes  an  unjust  share 
Must  expect  to  meet  at  last  a  division  full  and  fair. 

Justice  means  that  things  we  prize,  wealth  and  all,  that  are  not  earned 
Honestly  by  patient  toil, shall  be  from  the  holders  turned. 

For  the  poor  shall  rise  at  last,  bound  together  brave  and  strong. 

Hunting  out  the  crimes  of  years,  trampling  on  the  Nation's  wrong. 
Touching  no  man’s  honest  gain,  touching  no  man’s  honest  right. 

But  demanding  that  the  fraud  and  the  felon  see  the  light.” 

Miss  Columbia  nodded  then  :  “  Good,  my  boy  !  Well  done  !  ”  she  said  ; 

”  Stay  no  longer  at  the  foot !  Take  your  proper  place  !— Up  head  !” 

Go  “up  head!”  Let  “  Justice  ”  come.  Let  all  men  that  word  define, 

“  Equal  rights  and  honest  share  /”  on  that  motto  form  your  line. 

Be  so  Just,  so  fair  so  true  that  you  strangle  party  hate  ; 

Right's  the  only  thing  in  life  that  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

Liftihe  fallen,  free  the  slave;  give  him  fullest  recompense. 

Build  the  groundwork  of  your  cause  on  the  rock  of  common  sense. 
Learn  that  Brotherhoods  are  strong  only  when  the  brothers  pay 
Bits  of  self-denial  In  from  their  lives  day  after  day. 

Learn  that  simple  right  prevails,  and  that  hope  and  truth  are  strong. 
Learn  that  Justice  never  yet  came  from  matching  wrong  for  w  ong. 
Bound  together  strong  as  steel,  by  the  noblest  purpose  led, 

*  Equal  rights  and  honest  share  !  ”  Forward  Farmer  !  Go  “  up  head  ! ' 


THE  FARMER  GOES  “UP  HEAD!”  (See  Poem  above.) 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“IF  I  COTTLD  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN  I” 
Education,  Economy,  Choosing  a  Calling. 

G.  F.  TOWLE. 

Well,  I  should  not  care  to  live  the  last  30  years  of  my 
life  over  again,  although  I  am  still  buoyant  and  hopeful 
and  full  of  fight.  But  I  would  esteem  it  an  unspeakable 
boon  to  be  allowed  to  live  over  again  the  years  of  training 
between  10  and  22 ;  for  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  used  the 
opportunities  of  that  period  according  to  my  present  con¬ 
victions,  I  should  have  more  than  doubled  the  productive¬ 
ness,  the  worth  aud  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  years  that 
were  to  follow. 

1.  If  I  were  to  start  anew,  I  would  attend  carefully  to 
the  ground-plan  of  my  education.  I  would  select  a  few  of 
the  more  important  subjects  for  study  and  then  make  my¬ 
self  a  master,  at  least,  of  the  elements  of  those  few.  The 
teachers  would  be  against  me,  of  course,  and  the  School 
Committees,  for  they  all  want  a  boy  to  “  take  the  regular 
course,”  no  matter  what  his  convictions  or  aptitudes  may 
be.  But  I  would  accomplish  my  purpose  in  some  way ;  for 
it  is  a  daily  agony  with  me  now  that  I  am  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  duties  of  a  calling  for  which  I  have  had  no 
adequate  preparation.  I  am  constantly  applying  principles 
of  which  I  am  not  sure.  I  am  hazarding  experiments  all 
the  while  because  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
chemistry,  and  of  the  properties  and  possibilities  of  differ¬ 
ent  soils.  It  is  like  a  man  practicing  medicine  when  he 
knows  almost  nothing  of  hygiene  and  materia  medica. 
The  thing  is  to  know  something  positively,  and  to  know 
that  we  know  it  as  well  as  any  living  authority,  and  so 
have  the  mastery  of  some  practical  field.  Therefore,  if  I 
were  young  again,  I  would  draw  carefully  the  ground- 
plan  of  my  education,  as  I  have  said.  It  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  lay  the  lower  tiers  of  an  edifice  after  the  roof  is  on. 
I  would  demand  fundamental  instruction.  I  would  put 
myself  under  teachers  who  cared  more  for  elements  and 


loan  the  government :  that  the  French  were  the  richest 
people  on  the  globe,  because  every  man,  woman  and  child 
had  something  laid  by.  “  Every  child,”  said  he,  “  has  it 
drilled  into  him  from  his  earliest  days,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
has  an  income,  he  must  hoard  10,  20  or  30  per  cent.,  and 
compel  himself  to  subsist  on  what  remains.”  This  is  not  a 
characteristic  habit  of  Americans;  but  it  is  admirable 
nevertheless.  Here  I  would  put  my  foot  down,  if  I  were 
young:  $100  should  be  saved  out  of  every  $500  earned,  and 
the  percentage  should  Increase  year  by  year  as  I  earned 
more.  The  basis  for  a  fair  competence  would  thus  be  laid 
early  in  life.  I  would  not  do  this  with  the  expectation  of 
becoming  rich  ;  for  riches  are  generally  a  delusion  aud  a 
snare.  Rather  would  I  do  it  that  I  might  have  something 
to  give  to  him  that  needs,  and  might  possess  a  modest 
“  unexpended  balance”  for  use  in  future  contingencies  and 
in  old  age. 

8.  In  choosing  a  calling,  I  would  consult  chiefly  my 
natural  aptitudes.  What  one  wants  to  do,  and  feels  that 
he  must  do,  that  he  will  always  do  with  enthusiasm  and 
success.  Drudgeries,  rebuffs,  and  unsuccesses  never 
daunt  such  a  one.  But  the  heart  grows  faint  and  the 
hands  droop  where  one  is  always  inwardly  protesting 
against  his  vocation.  A  neighbor  of  mine  says  he  is  a 
farmer  simply  and  solely  because  his  father  entreated  him 
not  to  leave  him,  and  promised  him  the  estate  after  so 
many  years.  Such  a  man  consents  to  be  a  slave  for  his 
father’s  sake.  It  is  a  hard  lot.  An  aptitude  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  work  is  God’s  call  to  do  that  work,  and  that  call 
should  be  heeded. 


FOUR  YOUNG  HORSES. 

The  business  of  breeding  fine  horses  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  ot  late  by  the  introduction  of  superior  breed¬ 
ing  animals  from  abroad  and  the  earnest  study  which 
breeders  and  farmers  have  made  of  the  leading  established 


mistake  in  breeding  these  heavy  stallions  to  light  mares. 
Such  a  course  is  seldom  satisfactory,  the  colt  being  usually 
fit  only  for  horse  car  work. 

Percheron  Colt  Nixie  6550.— This  colt  was  two  years 
and  11  months  old  when  the  picture  was  taken.  He 
weighed  1,500  pounds  and  stood  16  hands  and  two  inches 
high;  a  little  older,  a  little  higher  and  a  little  heavier  than 
the  Clydesdale.  The  Percherons  are  great  favorites  in 
many  localities  and  they  certainly  fill  a  place  that  cannot 
be  filled  by  any  other  breed  of  horses.  They  are  more  ac¬ 
tive  than  the  Clydesdales,  better  trotters  and  better  suited 
for  general  farm  work.  Indeed,  the  Percheron  grade  is 
about  the  best  farm  horse  that  can  be  imagined.  Many 
heavy  Percherons  are  used  in  the  city,  the  lighter  ones 
making  excellent  horses  to  drive  singly  on  express  or  other 
delivery  wagons. 

French  Coach  Colt,  Floquet.— This  colt  was  not 
quite  two  years  old  when  the  picture  was  taken.  He 
weighed  1,130  pounds  and  stood  15  hands  and  2)4  inches 
high.  His  sire  is  Franconi  189,  whose  picture  was  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  last  year,  and  his  dam  was  Fanny,  by  an 
imported  Cleveland  Bay  horse.  At  present  there  is  more 
money  in  breeding  good  coach  horses  than  in  any  other 
class  of  stock.  There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  hand¬ 
some,  high-stepping  horses  suitable  for  carriages.  The 
French  Coach  is  the  best  representative  of  the  ideal 
carriage  horse,  and  horses  of  this  breed  are  very  successful 
in  transmitting  their  good  qualities  to  their  offspring 
when  mares  of  spirited  and  suitable  shape  are  selected  to 
breed  with  them.  At  the  present  time  this  breed  rightly 
finds  great  favor  with  the  farmer  who  keeps  a  few  mares 
of  good  breeding  and  likes  to  raise  one  or  two  good  colts 
every  year.  Good  coach  horses  are  always  salable. 

Trotting  Bred  Colt  Gen.  Lamar  8889.— This  colt  was 
foaled  April  30,  1887,  and  is  therefore  a  few  months 
younger  than  the  Percheron.  He  weighs  1075  pounds  and 
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CLYDESDALE  COLT  EMPIRE  4398.  Fig.  278. 


PERCHERON  COLT  NIXIE  6550.  Fig.  279. 


principles  than  for  details— more  for  the  outlines  than  for 
the  filling  up.  Where  is  the  sense  of  studying  just  enough 
to  get  a  smattering  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  logic  and 
algebra  and  astronomy,  and  a  dozen  other  branches,  while 
diving  deeply  into  none  ?  Where  is  the  sense  of  giving,  as 
I  was  made  to  do  when  a  boy,  four  years  to  Latin,  which 
I  hated,  and  only  11  weeks  to  chemistry,  which  I  loved, 
and  not  even  a  single  week  to  botany,  physical  geography 
and  zoology  ?  Will  some  one  rise  up  and  show  us  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  keeping  a  boy  poring  over  dry  text-dooks  for  15 
years,  when  he  knows  next  to  nothing  of  common  things 
—of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  grasses  about  his  home,  of  the 
birds  that  nest  in  his  father’s  trees,  and  of  the  rocks  al¬ 
ways  under  his  feet  ?  So  I  say  the  boy  should  study  so  as 
to  become  familiar  with  the  earth,  the  soil,  the  forces,  the 
life,  animal  and  vegetable,  that,  in  after  days  he  will  have 
to  deal  with. 

2.  Most  young  men  think  the  possession  of  certain  things 
indispensable.  They  must  have  their  tobacco,  their  suits 
of  fine  clothes,  their  summer  outings,  their  “  larks,”  and 
their  horses  or  bicycles.  And  they  spend  freely  for  these 
things,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  there  is  a  small 
per  cent,  of  their  earnings  left,  it  is  laid  by.  A  young  man 
at  present  in  my  employ  has  been  his  own  master  for  10 
years  ;  he  is  sober,  industrious  aud  earns  good  wages,  but 
has  only  50  dollars  to  show  for  his  10  years’  work.  If  I 
were  to  start  anew,  a  certain  fraction  of  every  month’s 
wages  should  be  set  apart  sacredly  for  investment,  and  I 
would  oblige  myself  to  live  on  the  remainder.  I  was  in 
Paris  not  long  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  French 
government  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  raising  the  huge 
sum  needed  to  induce  the  Germans  to  relax  their  iron 
grasp.  At  the  call  of  the  Finance  Minister,  money  poured 
in  faster  than  it  could  be  counted.  Astonished  as  every¬ 
body  was,  I  asked  an  American,  long  resident  in  the  city, 
for  an  explanation.  He  replied  that  every  man  in  the 
country,  from  the  prince  to  the  rag-picker,  had  money  to 


breeds.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules  of  breeding  that 
have  not  always  been  recognized  by  farmers  who  like  to 
have  one  or  two  good  colts  on  the  farm.  The  better  the 
sire  the  better  the  colt.  The  sire  contributes  but  one-half 
the  colt’s  value ;  the  mare  must  be  suitable.  No  sire  is 
good  enough  to  insure  a  first-class  colt  from  a  broken- 
down,  disabled  old  mare  “  good  for  nothing  but  breeding.” 
To  a  great  extent,  horses  are  made  by  the  country  they 
are  raised  in.  A  big,  heavy  draft  horse  does  not 
require  the  exercise  needed  in  climbing  steep  and  rocky 
hills,  while  such  exertion  may  be  just  what  is  needed  by 
the  light  roadster  or  trotter.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  best  draft  horses  are  bred  and  raised  in  the 
level,  corn-growing  countries,  while  lighter  and  more 
active  horses  are  more  successful  in  hilly  or  rougher 
sections.  These  things  must  be  considered  by  the  farmer 
who  asks  himself,  “What  breed  shall  I  try?”  In  order  to 
help  answer  this  question  which  we  know  is  being  asked 
by  hundreds  of  farmers,  we  have  secured  pictures  of  good 
colts,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  of  the  four  leading  breeds. 
The  pictures  are  given  side  by  side  in  this  issue.  These 
colts  are  owned  by  Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  who  kindly  loan  the  photographs  from  which 
our  engravings  were  made.  The  photographs  were  taken 
during  the  latter  part  of  June;  by  remembering  this,  the 
reader  can  easily  compute  the  ages  of  the  animals. 

Clydesdale  Colt  Empire  4398.— This  colt  was  foaled 
January  14,  1888,  being  therefore  about  2)4  years  old. 
His  sire  is  Strathmore  2163,  and  his  dam  Princess  783.  He 
is  a  bay  colt  standing  16  hands  and  half  an  inch  high,  aud 
weighing  1,430  pounds.  The  Clydesdales  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  England  as  heavy  draft  animals.  They  are  very 
strong  and  heavy,  fast  walkers,  intelligent  aud  kind. 
Clydesdale  grades  from|large,  heavy  mares  are  in  active  de¬ 
mand  in  this  and  other  large  cities  for  use  on  heavy  trucks 
and  drays.  The  demand  is  for  matched  teams,  large  single 
horses  not  being  so  salable.  Farmers  frequently  make  a 


stands  15  hands  and  two  inches  high.  He  was  sired  by 
Cortland  Wilkes  4715,  a  son  of  the  famous  George  Wilkes. 
His  dam  Is  Instate,  by  Indianapolis  517.  Few  farmers  are 
fitted  by  nature  to  succeed  as  breeders  of  trotters.  That 
there  is  money  in  producing  well  bred  trotters,  for  those 
who  understand  the  business,  cannot  be  denied.  The 
trotter  and  roadster  is  the  typical  American  horse.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  him  all  over  the  world.  England, 
Germany,  France,  South  America  all  want  him,  and 
within  a  few  years  our  export  trade  in  trotters  will  exceed 
our  imports  of  draft  or  carriage  animals. 


A  HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

For  making  really  good  butter,  the  excellence  of  which 
can  be  depended  upon  week  after  week,  through  the  ever- 
changing  temperature  of  successive  seasons,  we  must  learn 
to  be  guided  not  by  our  own  feelings  but  by  the  right  use 
of  the  dairy  '.thermometer.  That  never  varies,  while  per¬ 
sonal  contact  is  always  a  mere  matter  of  comparison  and 
guesswork.  But  when  once  we  have  learned  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  thermometer  then  there  is  no  more  guessing, 
for  we  know  that  milk  cooled  to  a  certain  temperature 
will  give  us  sweet,  rich  cream,  which  when  ripened  prop¬ 
erly  and  churned  at  the  prescribed  temperature  will  give 
firm,  sweet  butter.  There  will  be  no  more  white,  frothy 
mixtures  of  butter-fats,  milk  and  water;  which,  when 
worked  over,  yield  only  a  small  amount  of  firm,  solid  but¬ 
ter,  and  even  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  iuterspersed  with 
white  specks,  or  possessing  an  insipid,  unpleasant  flavor. 

As  I  said  in  a  former  article,  we  keep  two  creameries, 
into  one  of  which  the  morning’s  milk  is  strained,  aud  into 
the  other  that  brought  iu  the  evening;  fresh  well  water  at 
a  temperature  of  50  deg.  being  pumped  into  the  tank  of 
each  creamer  twice  daily  during  the  warm  weather.  To 
accelerate  the  separation  of  the  eream  from  the  milk,  cold 
water  is  put  into  the  fresh  milk,  usually  in  the  proportion 
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of  one  pint  to  a  gallon.  After  standing  24  hours,  the  cream 
is  removed  and  put  into  tin  stands  placed  in  ice  water,  the 
cream  for  one  day’s  milk  being  sufficient  fora  churniug. 
The  temperature  of  the  cream  during  the  ripening  period 
is  not  so  arbitrary  as  during  the  process  of  churning ; 
about  70  deg.  or  a  little  below  that  will  answer,  always 
remembering  that  the  warmer  the  cream  is  kept,  the  sooner 
will  it  be  ready  for  the  churn.  When  kept  near  70  deg., 
when  properly  ripened,  it  will  be  slightly  acid  but  not 
very  sour,  and  will  possess  the  consistency  of  butter-milk. 
If  allowed  to  stand  after  it  has  ripened,  until  it  becomes  a 
sour,  solid  mass,  the  yield  of  butter  will  bo  smaller  and 
its  flavor  inferior.  When  put  into  the  churn,  its  tempera¬ 
ture  in  summer  should  be  about  62  deg.,  and  in  winter  64 
deg. ;  this  will  allow  for  the  changes  naturally  occasioned 
by  the  motion  of  the  churn  and  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  will  permit  the  butter  to  register  about  64  deg. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  used  a  Davis  swing 
churn,  and  still  like  it  too  well  to  change  it  for  any  other. 
It  does  not  get  the  butter  as  quickly  as  some  others  are 
said  to  do,  but  it  is  easily  managed,  easy  to  clean,  and  has 
no  intricate  machinery  to  get  out  of  order.  When  the 
butter  granules  assume  the  size  of  small  shot,  the  rapid 
motion  is  stopped,  and  the  churn  is  swung  slowly  back  and 
forth  for  five  or  10  minutes,  in  order  to  allow  all  the  butter 
to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  milk,  after  which  the  milk  is 
drawn  off  from  below,  and  cold  water  is  poured  in  and 
drawn  off  until  it  comes  off  clear.  The  butter  is  then 
lifted  out  with  a  cedar  paddle  into  a  wooden  bowl,  weighed 
and  salted  in  the  proportion  of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce 
of  salt  to  the  pound  ;  the  salt  being  lightly  worked  in,  as 
it  is  best  at  first  not  to  attempt  to  get  out  all  the  water. 
A  small  quantity  of  fine  white  sugar,  about  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  to  the  pound  of  butter,  is  worked  in  with  the  salt. 
This,  without  imparting  to  the  butter  any  sweetish  taste, 
gives  it  a  rich,  delicious  flavor  which  many  persons  think 
very  desirable.  The  fresh  butter  is  then  placed  on  ice,  in  a 


we  usually  make  two  weekly  shipments,  and  manage  to 
keep  it  in  excellent  order  between  times  by  excluding  the 
air  with  the  parchment  butter  paper  both  while  it  is  on 
the  ice  and  while  it  is  being  shipped.  Perfect  cleanliness 
in  every  particular  should  be  enforced  in  and  around  the 
dairy,  all  wash  water  should  be  emptied  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and  the  skim-milk  and  butter-milk  carried 
off  every  morning  and  evening,  for  butter  as  well  as  sweet 
milk  and  cream  is  a  ready  absorbent  of  all  noxious  gases. 
All  vessels  immediately  after  being  used  should  be  washed 
in  tepid  water,  then  scalded,  and  put  out-of-doors  for  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  to  purify  them.  The  churn  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  any  sour  smell  be 
detected,  it  may  at  once  be  removed  by  scalding  it  in 
strong  soda  water.  HORTENSE  DUDLEY. 


THINNING  GRAPES;  NEW  VARIETIES  FOR 
MARKET. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Allegan  County  ( Michigan ) 
P  ontological  Club,  a  grape  grower  made  the  following 
statement:  “  I  have  found  that  by  pruning  and  thin¬ 
ning  I  can  get  the  same  number  of  pounds  of  grapes 
in  a  smaller  number  of  clusters,  and  they  will  be 
more  compact  and  uniform  in  size  and  bring  the 
highest  price  in  the  market .”  Is  this  your  experi¬ 
ence  f  What  varieties,  all  things  considered,  are  best 
suited  to  your  market,  and  what  new  varieties  are  to 
be  recommended  ? 

Judicious  Thinning  Always  Pays. 

Thinning  fruit  on  the  grape  vine  is  a  practice  which  I 
have  followed  for  years.  The  grower  to  do  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  must  know  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Some 
sorts  will  always  have  loose,  open  clusters,  while  others 
will  fruit  freely.  Some  are  shy  bearers  and  the  difficulty 
is  to  get  enough  fruit  set.  A  grape  vine  to  give  the  best 
results  must  bear  fruit  enough,  but  not  too  much.  An 


dations  of  birds.  By  this  treatment,  leaving  only  the 
largest  and  finest  clusters  evenly  distributed  upon  the 
vine,  the  grapes  will  ripen  perfectly  with  their  highest 
flavor ;  the  vine  will  mature  its  wood  for  next  season’s 
bearing,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  crop  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  worth  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as 
if  all  had  been  left  without  thinning. 

Delaware,  Ohio.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

“I  Believe  It  To  Be  a  Fact!” 

I  am  not  aware  that  careful  experiments  have  ever  been 
made  to  determine  that  a  grape  vine  will  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  fruit  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  clusters  as 
when  all  are  left  to  grow,  still  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact. 
This  much  I  do  know,  however,  that  vines  that  are 
properly  pruned,  fed  and  cultivated,  and  whose  bunches 
have  been  thinned  to  a  proper  number,  produce  much 
finer  clusters  and  more  dollars  per  acre,  and  retain  their 
health  and  usefulness  to  a  greater  age.  Among  the  new 
varieties  Moore’s  Diamond,  Ulster,  Wyoming  and  Wood¬ 
ruff  seem  to  be  promising  for  market.  Among  the  older 
kinds  Worden  and  Niagara  are  deservedly  popular.  If  I 
were  confined  to  one  variety  for  market  or  home  use  I 
would  select  the  Worden.  Although  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  finest  in  quality,  it  is  still  very  good.  It  has 
about  all  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Concord,  and  is,  in 
.many  respects,  superior  to  it.  It  has  been  very  profitable 
this  year.  It  should,  however,  be  followed  by  a  later 
variety,  as  it  is  not  a  late  keeper.  Delaware  and  Brighton 
also  rank  well  with  us,  especially  for  home  use  ;  while  we 
depend  upon  the  Lady  for  a  few  early  white  grapes  for 
home  consumption.  WM.  FARNSWORTH. 

Waterville,  O. 

Thinning  Pays;  Market  Varieties. 

I  regard  the  Allegan  County  grape  grower’s  conclusion 
as  correct,  when  thinning  is  judiciously  practiced.  When 
grapes  have  been  properly  pruned  in  late  autumn  or  early 
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well-glazed  earthenware  crock,  covered  with  Elliot’s  parch¬ 
ment  paper,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  carefully  worked  over  and  packed  in  tin 
buckets  ready  for  shipping. 

We  find  that  the  largest  yield  of  butter  is  obtained  when 
the  milk  is  cooled  quickly  after  being  brought  to  the  dairy, 
and  when  it  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  cold  enough 
to  prevent  its  becoming  sour,  until  after  the  cream  has 
risen  and  been  removed.  Either  extreme  heat  or  extreme 
cold  seems  to  cause  some  chemical  change  in  the  character 
of  the  milk,  that  interferes  with  the  right  management  of 
it  ever  afterwards.  Neither  is  it  a  good  plan  to  mix  very 
sour  cream  with  that  which  is  sweet,  for  although  the 
mass  may  taste  sufficiently  acid  and  appear  of  the  right 
consistency,  yet  the  last  cream  added  will  not  be  of  the 
requisite  ripeness,  while  the  first  has  begun  to  spoil;  so 
that  neither  will  yield  as  much  or  as  flue  a  quality  of 
butter,  as  it  otherwise  would.  Unless  both  cream  and 
milk  are  kept  on  ice,  no  cream  in  summer  should  be  kept 
longer  than  36  hours  after  the  milk  has  been  brought  to 
the  dairy,  which  would  allow  24  hours  for  the  cream  to 
rise  and  12  for  it  to  ripen;  but  as  this  would  necessitate 
churning  the  cream  from  each  milking  separately,  we 
may,  by  putting  that  first  gathered  on  ice,  keep  it  sweet 
for  12  hours  before  mixing  it  with  the  next,  after  which 
both  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  together.  It  is  scarcely  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  that  no  butter  should  ever  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  warm  enough  to  be  soft  and  oily ;  if  once  the  little 
walls  surrounding  the  butter  granules  are  melted  down 
they  can  never  be  built  up  again.  To  be  in  perfection, 
butter  should  be  kept  so  cold  that  some  effort  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  slice  it  with  a  knife,  or  if  it  lie  broken  it  should 
present  an  appearance  as  though  it  were  composed  of 
irregular  crystals. 

If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  all  butter  should  be  shipped 
the  next  day  after  it  has  been  churned,  but  as  our  custom¬ 
ers  want  it  either  the  first  or  the  latter  ;part  of  the  week, 


injudicious  thinning  will  many  times  result  in  a  positive 
injury;  but  if  there  is  an  excessive  load  of  fruit  for  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  by  all  means  take  out  the  poorest 
clusters  first,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  don’t  stop  till  some 
of  the  good  ones  are  taken  off  too.  For  market,  Catawbas, 
Concords,  Niagaras  aud  Delawares  have  proved  the  best 
in  the  Lake  Keuka  section.  Moore’s  Early  aud  Worden 
promise  well  enough  to  warrant  planting  as  black  grapes. 
Moore’s  Diamond  for  a  new  whits  grape  promises  well. 
Empire  State  is  doing  better  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  GEO.  C.  SNOW. 

“  From  One-Third  to  Two-Thirds  of  the  Fruit.” 

If  this  statement  is  understood  to  refer  to  a  vine  of  the 
same  variety,  either  left  to  run  wild,  without  pruning  or 
thinning,  or  to  one  properly  cared  for  and  pruned,  and  the 
fruit  judiciously  thinned,  I  believe  the  statement  to  be 
quite  correct.  And  I  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that 
after  a  vine  has  been  carefully  pruned,  it  will  often  be 
found  profitable  to  thin  out  the  fruit  according  to  the 
strength  and  natural  habits  of  the  variety.  Some  kinds 
habitually  produce  more  clusters  than  the  vines  can  ma¬ 
ture,  and  if  all  are  left,  many  imperfect  bunches,  many 
small,  unripe  berries,  with  much  immature  wood  and  en¬ 
feebled  vines  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The 
present  crop  is  poor,  and,  w  ith  the  same  treatment,  the 
next  one  will  be  poorer  still.  A  continuance  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  with  some  varieties  will  kill  the  vines,  or  render 
them  worthless.  From  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  fruit 
may,  with  advantage,  be  taken  from  very  productive  va¬ 
rieties  by  thinning,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done,  after  the 
grapes  are  out  of  bloom  and  the  clusters  are  formed,  the 
better.  First,  all  the  small  and  imperfect  clusters  should 
be  cut  out;  then,  those  which  are  crowded  should  be 
partly  removed  and  all  weak  shoots,  leaving  but  one 
bunch  to  mature.  This  is  specially  advisable  when  the 
grapes  are  bagged  to  protect  them  from  rot,  or  the  depre¬ 


spring,  there  should  be  little  or  no  pruning  proper  in  sum¬ 
mer— merely  the  removal  of  any  excess  of  fruit  as  soon  as 
the  clusters  are  developed  enough  to  determine  which  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  perfect  ones,  and  “pinching  in”  the 
fruiting  canes,  (which  are  to  be  cut  away  at  the  fall 
pruning,)  so  soon  as  they  shall  have  produced  three  or  four 
leaves  beyond  the  last  cluster  of  fruit.  Aside  from  the 
foregoing,  I  would  do  no  summer  pruning  beyond  the 
pinching  in  of  such  rampant  canes  as  threaten  to  rob  or 
dwarf  the  weaker  ones.  I  think  summer  pruning,  carried 
only  to  this  extent,  will  usually  improve  the  market  value 
of  the  crop;  while  it  will  not  perceptibly  diminish  its  quan¬ 
tity,  or  otherwise  injuriously  affect  the  health  or  vigor  of 
the  plant. 

The  Concord  has  achieved  such  popularity  in  the  general 
market  that  it  is  more  extensively  planted  than  any, 
possibly  than  all  other  varieties.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  I  am  disposed  to  fully  justify  the  remark  made  by 
The  Rural,  some  years  since,  that  “the  time  is  past 
when  people  should  plant  the  Concord.”  Worden  is  as 
hardy,  sufficiently  vigorous  and  productive,  as  well  as 
earlier  and  of  better  quality.  Moore’s  should  have  a 
limited  recognition  as  a  very  early  and  hardy  grape,  of 
tolerable  quality.  Delaware  may,  even  yet,  be  profitably 
planted  by  those  who  will  treat  it  wisely,  and  who  will 
cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  better  class  of  consumers. 
Brighton,  though  requiring  careful  treatment,  will  abun¬ 
dantly  repay  growers  who  supply  the  highest  and  most 
appreciative  grade  of  consumers.  Its  great  beauty  and 
high  quality  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  greater 
care  aud,  perchance,  a  slight  deficiency  in  quantity.  N iagara 
proves  somewhat  less  hardy  than  Concord,  but  is  possibly 
slightly  better  in  flavor  as  well  as  less  foxy ;  but  it  is, 
even  yet,  somewhat  a  novelty  in  the  markets,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  its  color, 
and  that  of  the  Pocklington  also,  will  permanently  hold 
its  popularity.  Isabella  and  Catawba  seem  likely  yet  to 
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retain  their  popularity  in  localities  where  they  ripen  with 
certainty.  Early  Victor,  Wyoming  Red,  Ulster,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red  and  Empire  State  are  all  more  or  less  promis¬ 
ing  candidates  for  the  popular  favor,  but  are  yet  too  little 
known  to  have  acquired  an  assured  position.  Champion 
and  Perkins  are  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  planters, 
on  account  of  their  hardiness  and  earliness;  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  very  low  quality  has  the  effect  to  so  far 
disgust  buyers  as  to  diminish  the  demand  for  later  and 
more  desirable  varieties.  T.  T.  LYON. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Words  From  Kentucky. 

From  my  experience  in  grape  growing  I  would  say  that 
the  grape  grower  from  Michigan  is  certainly  right  in  all  he 
claims  in  so  far  as  certain  varieties  are  concerned:  in  others 
the  same  plan  would  fail.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware: 
we  all  know  It  is  prone  to  overbear  ;  that  the  bunches  are 
small,  often  far  below  the  average.  Now  by  summer 
pruning  (pinching  back)  and  thinning  out  the  small  clus¬ 
ters,  I  have  made  others  grow  seven  inches  long  and 
very  heavily  shouldered,  the  shoulder  being  larger  than  the 
ordinary  bunch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  neighbor  whose  vines 
are  trained  on  the  “  Fuller  horizontal  plan  ”  grows  Dela¬ 
wares  that  weigh  one  pound  to  the  bunch  because  he  trims 
them  properly.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  with  certain. varieties 
as  many  pounds  can  be  grown  per  acre  if  the  clusters  are 
judiciously  thinned,  as  if  the  vines  were  left  to  grow  all 
they  set;  while  with  other  varieties  which  are  not  so  pro¬ 
ductive,  this  plan  would  be  a  failure,  as  some  kinds  require 
long  pruning  to  make  them  productive  and  produce  good 
bunches. 

The  most  valuable  market  grape  I  think  ever  produced 
in  America  is  Moore’s  Early.  It  is  first  to  ripen,  very 
hardy,  healthy,  far  superior  to  its  parent  in  flavor  and  a 
fine  shipper.  It  is  all  the  market  could  require.  The 
North  has  never  given  it  half  the  praise  it  deserves.  I  was 
the  first  man  here  to  try  it  thoroughly,  and  I  would  not 
give  one  acre  of  it  for  five  of  anything  else.  Some  writers 
say  it  is  not  productive  enough,  and  this  may  be  very  true  ; 
but  it  produces  enough  on  a  money  basis.  Which  is  the 
less  expensive — to  sell,  100  pounds  of  Moore’s  Early  at  12 
cents  per  pound,  or  410  pounds  of  something  else  at  three 
cents,  as  I  did  this  year.  Of  the  other  older  kinds  Dela¬ 
ware,  Early  Victor,  and  some  Elviras  are  the  favorites,  and 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  vineyards  of  Ives,  Concords, 
and  Catawbas.  With  regard  to  the  newest  grapes  I  have 
been  both  surprised  and  disappointed.  Eaton  and  Empire 
ha\  e  not  done  half  so  well  as  I  expected,  neither  having  any 
perfect  bunches,  but  the  few  berries  on  the  Eaton  were  enor¬ 
mous,  and  both  made  very  fine,  healthy  growth. 

Moore’s  Diamond  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  all  that  was 
ever  claimed  for  it.  With  me  it  ripened  on  August  4,  and 
is  hanging  on  the  vines  to-day — September  12— in  perfect 
condition,  with  large,  white,  beautiful  clusters,  a  favorite 
with  every  one  who  has  tasted  it.  Then  Ricketts’s  varie¬ 
ties  are  hard  to  beat.  Almost  all  of  them  do  well  for  me, 
but  I  would  call  special  attention  to  his  Naomi  and  Lady 
Waslfington.  They  have  the  finest  bunches  I  ever  saw 
east  of  the  Rockies.  I  am  certain  more  people  could  grow 
them  than  do,  if  they  would  give  them  a  little  extra  at¬ 
tention,  which  they  well  deserve.  Niagara  did  finely,  as 
did  also  Noah,  Dracut,  Wyoming  and  Woodruff,  although 
the  last  is  not  what  I  expected,  being  nothing  like  as  large 
or  as  early  as  claimed.  Of  the  very  latest,  Geneva,  Green 
Mountain,  Esther,  Miller,  Nectar,  Witt  and  Winchell 
have  made  a  very  healthy  growth,  showing  no  trace  of 
mildew  ;  but  they  are  not  yet  old  enough  for  me  to  tell 
how  they  will  bear  ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Green 
Mountain  can  ripen  any  earlier  than  Moore’s  Early, 
Diamond  and  others  because  of  the  short  interval  between 
flowering  and  ripening  here.  G  R.  WOOD. 

Yes,  as  many  pounds  can  be  obtained  by  careful  thinning 
with  good  judgment  when  the  fruit  is  just  well  set,  as 
though  all  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vine,  unless 
black-rot  or  some  other  disease  works  havoc  in  July  or 
August.  Judicious  pruning  is  generally  advisable.  The 
finest  fruit  as  a  rule — but  there  are  exceptions— brings  the 
highest  price  in  the  general  market.  SAML.  ROGERS. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


SILAGE  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

A  Comprehensive  Study  of  the  Matter. 

PROF.  E.  F.  LADD. 

II. 

( Concluded .) 

Let  me  here  say  that  the  corn  fodder  in  New  York  State 
is  pretty  largely  left  in  the  field  until  it  is  wanted  for  feed¬ 
ing — at  least  this  is  true  for  fully  80  per  cent,  of  it — and  in 
January  by  one  passing  across  the  State  quantities  of 
maize  stover  will  be  seen  in  the  field  in  almost  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this  condition 
of  affairs — lack  of  barn-room  and  non-appreciation  of  the 
feeding  value  of  maize  stover.  In  the  Lake  regions  the 
humid  atmosphere  makes  it  very  difficult  to  preserve  corn 
fodder  or  stover  without  its  becoming  so  moldy  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  its  value  for  feeding.  In  some  other  States  the  con¬ 
ditions  being  different,  the  problem  may  be  quite  modified 
so  that  what  is  applicable  for  one  region  may  not  be  so  for 
another. 

In  order  to  test  fully  the  question  at  issue,  a  series  of 
experiments  was  outlined  and  in  part  carried  out  during 
my  connection  with  the  Geneva  Station,  and  I  will  give 
briefly  the  results,  as  they  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
farmers  for  whom  the  experiments  were  undertaken. 

Two  silos  each  of  about  11  tons  capacity  were  available 
for  our  work.  One  was  filled  with  B.  &  W.  Corn  cut 
from  the  period  of  silking  to  the  watery  stage  of  the 
kernel.  The  other  was  filled  with  King  Philip  Corn  cut 
when  the  kernels  were  glazed,  or  nearly  as  mature  as  when 
cut  for  a  field  crop.  The  corn,  cut  to  about  one-inch  pieces 
iu  each  case,  was  carefully  weighed  into  the  silo  and  the 


whole  was  treated  in  every  respect  as  would  be  the  case  in 
general  practice.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  silo  were  carefully  weighed  out  and  digestion 
experiments  were  made  with  the  silage. 

Of  the  King  Philip  Corn  one  lot  was  put  up  in  stooks 
and  allowed  to  remain  standing  in  the  field  for  38  days,  as 
I  desired  to  find  what  loss  would  be  sustained  by  this 
method  of  curing.  Another  lot  from  the  same  corn  was 
stored  in  the  loft  of  the  barn,  but  the  autumn  was  so 
rainy  that  the  corn  molded  very  badly.  I  will  not  here  go 
into  details  as  they  will  undoubtedly,  or  should,  appear 
in  their  proper  place ;  besides,  they  are  of  no  special  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers  who  have  to  deal  with  the  practical  side 
of  all  questions.  The  loss  of  dry  matter  in  88  days  for  the 
field-cured  corn  ;  in  61  for  the  barn-cured  corn  and  in  63 
in  the  silo  was 

Loss  ill  Dry  Matter 
Per  Cent. 


Field-cured .  11.25 

Barn-cured .  19.98 

In  silo . 15.21 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  field-cured  corn  was  exposed 
to  the  weather  but  little  more  than  a  month,  and  had  it 
remained  exposed  to  the  elements,  as  is  often  the  case, 
until  mid-winter,  the  results  might  have  been  very  differ¬ 
ent,  while  it  is  not  likely  that  much  further  change  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  silo. 

The  loss  of  dry  matter  in  the  silo  filled  with  B.  &.  W. 
Corn  was  13.56  per  cent,  in  35  days. 

The  results  of  the  digestion  trials  with  King  Philip  Corn 
as  silage  and  field-cured  was  as  follows  : 

PER  CENT.  DIGESTED. 


Field-Cured  Maize. 

Silage. 

Dry  matter . 

.  62.96 

69.73 

Albuminoids . 

.  37.72 

58.66 

Crude  fiber . 

.  71.57 

68  95 

Nitrogen  free  extract., 

.  63.46 

71.93 

Fat . 

.  75.02 

86.46 

These  results  differ  from  those  found  by  other  American 
investigators,  and  I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  working  with  radically  different  products  as  silage — 
one  silage  being  from  immature  and  the  other  from  mature 
corn.  The  results  I  have  given  seem  to  accord  with  the 
practical  experience  of  the  more  progressive  of  our  New 
York  farmers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  feeding 
silage.  My  results  further  accord  with  the  experience  of 
Dr.  Yoelcker  in  some  recent  trials  with  products  of  similar 
nature.  The  silage  with  which  I  experimented  contained 
0.28  per  cent,  of  acid,  while  silage  made  from  immature 
corn  not  infrequently  contains  1.50  to  2.50  per  cent.  Be¬ 
sides,  in  the  immature  corn  the  nitrogen-free  extract  is  not 
so  highly  organized  a  product  and  presumably  is  of  less 
feeding  value  than  that  of  more  mature  corn. 

I  had  hoped  the  present  season  to  repeat  the  experiments 
and  carry  further  the  investigations ;  but  being  no  longer 
connected  with  experimental  work,  perhaps  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  give  these  results,  as  they  may  aid  some  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  silage  question.  Taking 
the  figures  as  found  in  our  experiment,  then  one  ton  of  the 
original  corn  would  give  in  pounds  of  digestible  matter  as 
follows : 


Drv  matter . 

Field-Cured  Maize. 

.  270.2 

Silage. 

295,8 

Albuminoids . 

.  119 

21.0 

Crude  fiber . 

76.3 

Nitrogen-free  extract. 

170.8 

Fat . 

.  13.8 

15.3 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  products  we  worked 
with,  the  silage  offered  a  marked  saving  over  the  field- 
cured  corn.  As  to  the  relative  nutritive  value  and  physio¬ 
logical  effect  of  equal  weights  of  digestible  matter  from 
the  two  sources,  I  will  pass  the  matter  over,  as  I  do  not 
feel  myself  competent  to  discuss  so  comprehensive  a  ques¬ 
tion,  and  my  own  investigations  are  too  limited  to  warrant 
my  drawing  any  conclusions  other  than  as  a  working 
hypothesis. 

Would  I  recommend  New  York  farmers  to  build  silos  ? 
To  those  farmers  who  have  learned  to  caro  well  for  the 
comfort  of  their  animals,  and  who  furnish  them  with 
warm  quarters  I  would  say  :  “  Build  a  silo.”  To  the  others 
I  must  say :  “  When  in  the  line  of  progress  you  have 
developed  up  to  the  proper  stage,  a  silo  will  be  essential ; 
until  then  to  use  one  will  be  time  and  money  thrown  away. 
Better  let  it  alone,  until  you  have  mastered  what  goes  be¬ 
fore  it.” 

Most  assuredly  silage  will  affect  the  milk,  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  animal  food  that  does  not,  to 
some  extent,  modify  or  change  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
Corn  meal  affects  the  quality  and  flavor  of  milk  differ¬ 
ently  from  linseed-meal ;  carrots  differently  from  onions  ; 
green  grass  from  dry  hay,  and  silage  from  stover.  Would 
you  expect  to  secure  a  fine  quality  of  milk  when  your  cows 
received  no  other  food  thau  straw,  weeds  and  garlic  ? 
Poor  silage  will  make  poor  milk;  but  good  silage,  judic¬ 
iously  fed  with  other  proper  foods,  will,  or  should,  give 
milk  of  superior  quality.  Within  certain  limits  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  products  of  every  animal  will  be  dependent 
upon  and  be  modified  by  the  character  of  the  food  fed  to 
that  animal.  There  are  a  few  points  that  we  may  briefly 
summarize  under  the  heading 

Do  Not. 

Do  not  build  a  silo  until  you  are  sure  you  know  its  true 
place  and  purpose. 

Do  not  build  a  silo  until  you  know  how  to  feed  and  care 
properly  for  your  animals  under  the  new  system  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

Do  not  neglect  to  build  a  silo  when  you  have  learned  its 
true  purpose  in  farm  economy. 

Do  not  build  a  silo  the  walls  of  which  are  not  perfectly 
tight. 

Do  not  sow  corn  broadcast  for  any  purpose,  either  as  a 
forage  crop  or  for  silage. 

Do  not  plant  a  corn  that  will  not  mature  a  good  crop  of 
ears  in  an  ordinary  season. 

Do  not  cut  your  corn  for  the  silo  until  the  kernel  has  be¬ 
gun  to  glaze. 
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Do  not  neglect  to  have  corn  well  packed  in  the  silo, 
especially  in  the  corners. 

Do  not  think  that  silage  is  a  proper  food  to  be  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  in  place  of  all  other  foods. 

Do  not  expect  the  best  results  if  you  feed  no  dry,  coarse 
food  with  silage. 

Do  not  expect  good  silage  from  green,  immature  corn, 
that  is  largely  water. 

Do  not  think  yon  can  feed  silage  successfully  when  your 
animals  are  kept  in  cold  quarters. 

Do  not  look  for  good  results  in  feeding  silage  if  you 
allow  your  animals  to  stand  and  shiver  in  open  yards 
several  hours  each  day. 

Do  not  forget  that  silage  is  a  highly  carbonaceous  food. 

Do  not  forget  to  feed  some  nitrogenous  grain  food  with 
silage  for  the  best  results, — wheat  bran,  cotton  or  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  etc. 

Do  not  think  your  animals  need  corn-meal  when  you  are 
feeding  modern  silage. 

Do  not  forget  to  think  what  the  true  purpose  of  the 
silo  is. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

“  A  Brilliant  Idea.” — Mr.  Terry’s  article,  in  a  recent 
Farmers’  Discussion,  on  why  he  “buys  his  butter.” 
omitted  to  tell  the  medicinal  value  of  the  cream  used  with 
his  berries.  Few  people  eating  berries  as  freely  as  does  his 
family,  would  escape  illness,  except  for  the  free  use  of 
cream  or  some  other  laxative.  But  Mr.  T.’s  .division 
of  work  and  profits  with  his  family  attracts  my  attention 
most.  That  seems  as  novel  and  as  desirable  as  his  other 
methods  of  farming  to  us  accustomed  to  such  very  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Is  he  a  fair  sample  of  Ohio  farmers  in  this  re¬ 
spect?  If  so,  the  condition  of  farmers  tbere  must  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  condition  in  some  of  the  other  States— the 
Empire  State,  for  instance  ;  for  though  her  average  farmer 
is  commendable  in  some  respects,  he  is  miles  and  miles 
away  from  Mr.  T.’s  standard  of  excellence  in  his  domestic 
relations.  Is  it  for  lack  of  knowledge  (ignorance  is  the 
prime  cause  of  most  injustice)  that  our  average  New  York 
farmers  fail  to  see  that  the  “women  folks”  are  partners 
in  the  business  of  farming,  entitled  to  consideration  in  the 
way  of  extra  help,  labor-saving  machinery,  outings  and  a 
share  of  the  profits  as  much  as  the  “men  folks?”  Surely  that 
injustice  can  be  remedied.  Just  petition  our  legislators 
— they  are  so  interested'  in  the  farmers  !— to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  send  for  Mr. Terry  and  others  like  him  to  come 
and  expound  the  matter  to  New  YorK  farmers.  That’s 
all.  They  would  be  so  glad  to  learn.  Now,  give  me 
credit  for  a  brilliant  idea,  and  for  generosity  in  sharing 
a  scarce  article,  too.  Are  you  laughing  ?  Why,  don’t  the 
politicians  tell  us  at  our  agricultural  horse  ra— fairs  I 
mean— at  farmers’  picnics,  that  the  farmers,  like  Atlas, 
carry  the  world  on  their  shoulders  ?  Surely  anything  so 
affecting  the  future  of  the  coming  farmer  as  the  proper 
distribution  of  “  labor  and  capital”  on  each  farm,  is  im¬ 
portant  enough  for  special  instruction  and  legislation. 

JUDY  JONES. 

“VACANT  Land.  ”^In  the  organ  of  the  Single  Tax,  or 
Henry  George  doctrines,  I  find  the  following: 

“  Reader,  do  you  own  a  bit  of  vacant  land  ?  If  so,  you 
are  preventing  somebody  from  making  a  living.  You  are  a 
man  starver.  You  are  a  conspirator  against  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  You  should  set  your  land  free.  Just  put  a 
sign  on  It  thus:  ‘  This  land  is  free  for  anybody  to  use.’  If 
you  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  do  that,  sell  it  for  what 
you  can  get  for  it  and  never  buy  another  piece  of  vacant  land. 
Vacant  laud  should  not  be  property.  No  man  should  possess 
more  land  than  he  needs  to  actually  use.” 

How  about  some  of  these  “abandoned  farms”  up  In 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  in  every  other 
State  in  the  Union?  There  we  have  “  vacant  land”  which 
cannot  be  sold  or  even  given  away.  Why  don’t  these  folks 
buy  up  great  tracts  of  this  land  and  settle  it  after  their  own 
plan-  H.  C.  W. 

Morris  County.  N.  J. 

I  HAVE  been  unusually  hurried  this  summer  and  still 
have  not  done  half  the  work  that  has  come  in  my  way.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  the  oft-made 
complaint  that  work  cannot  bo  found.  There  seems  to  be 
plenty  for  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  find  it  and  who  will 
be  content  with  a  good  place  when  once  secured. 

PHIL  M.  SPRINGER. 

“A  Little  Melon;”  Bordeaux  Mixture.— I  send  by 
express  a  little  musk-melon  for  The  Rural  and  his  bride, 
I  hope  it  will  arrive  all  right.  It  is  a  little  too  ripe  to 
send  a  long  distance.  Potatoes  are  all  rotting ;  I  have 
tried  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  how  can  we  keep  off  the 
rain,  so  that  it  will  not  be  washed  off  ?  r.  brodie. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  “little”  melon  weighed  22  pounds  and 
10  ounces  and  measured  36  and  38  inches  iu  circumference. 

British  Columbia  Notes  — The  Rural  potatoes  have 
done  well  here  and  seem  to  suit  our  climate.  I  have  some 
beauties  this  year, which  are  not  quite  ripe  yet.  This  climate 
is  like  that  of  Cal.,  in  that  we  have  occasion  only  for  early 
kinds.  Late  kinds,  however,  can  be  planted  early,  as  be¬ 
tween  May  and  October  rain  is  very  uncertain  and  not  to 
be  depended  on.  I  wish  I  could  get  some  fall  oats  because 
we  can  hold  our  own  with  any  country  for  heavy  oats  (56 
pounds  [?  Eds.]  to  the  struck  bushel).  In  13  years  I  have 
never  known  a  failure  in  the  fruit  crop  here  ;  that  is  iu  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries,  or  any  of  them.  I  lived  in 
Franklin  County,  Kansas,  eight  years,  and  know  Illinois 
and  Cal.  well,  and  so  can  compare  them  with  this  country. 
Being  an  Englishman,  one  might  think  me  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  a  British  colony,  but  Washington  is  just  like  this 
country.  ALFRED  SMITIIER. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C. 

Express  Charges  —On  page  566  The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks  of 
extortionate  express  charges.  A  correspondent  wants  to 
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know  if  the  Adams  Express  cannot  be  induced  to  entei*  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Adams  and  the  Southern  Express  are  the  same.  It 
is'known  as  the  Adams  in  the  North  and  the  Southern  south 
of  Virginia.  The  cost  of  small  packages  is  said  to  be  five 
cents  per  pound,  and  none  is  carried  for  less  than  25  cents. 
It  is  cheaper  to  use  the  mails  for  small  packages.  I  have 
paid  $10  freight  on  a  90-pound  plow  which  I  wanted  in  a 
hurry,  from  New  York  to  N.  C.;  cost  of  plow  $10.  I  have  also 
paid  $1.30  for  a  small  package  of  clothing  of  10  pounds.  A 
box  of  oranges  from  Florida  has  cost  me  $3,  or  200  per  cent, 
on  its  original  cost.  There  is  no  more  outrageous  monop¬ 
oly  than  the  express  companies.  Congressmen  who  are 
interested  in  them  make  the  laws  by  which  they  are  em¬ 
powered  to  charge  these  exorbitant  rates.  Why  could  not 
the  railroad  companies  be  forced  to  carry  such  freight  on 
passenger  trains  themselves  without  the  intervention  of 
these  iniquitous  interior  rings.  The  Adams  Express  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  capital  of  $10,000, fDO  and  does  not  own  a  car  ! 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  its  capitalization  is  water  ! 

H.  STEWART. 

Profit  in  a  Side  Show.— The  Rural  New-Yorker 
comes  in  the  name  of  my  father-in-law.  He  sorts  out  the 
meat  and  calls  my  attention  to  the  articles,  or  he  reads  them 
to  me  when  I  come  in  from  the  field.  We  live  together,  two 
families,  and  all  sit  by  the  same  fire  and  eat  from  the  same 
table,  and  have  done  so  for  15  years  and  we  expect  to  do  so 
as  long  as  God  spares  us.  I  wish  1,000,000  farmers  and 
business  men  of  all  kinds  could  read  friend  Terry’s  articles 
on  taking  the  wife  in  as  partner  in  business.  My  wife  has 
just  deposited  $200  in  bank,  besides  having  enough  left  to 
pay  the  hired  girl  and  some  pin-money,  as  her  half  of  the 
bee  business.  Bees  are  a  side  show  at  our  place. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  gale. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Sweeny  in  a  Horse. 

S.  M.  R.,  Second  Milo,  N.  Y. — A  valuable  young  horse 
was  “  sweenied”  about  two  or  three  months  since,  causing 
an  atrophied  state  of  the  muscles  of  both  shoulders,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  caused  by  an  ill-fitting  collar.  He  has 
never  been  lame  or  stiff  in  the  parts.  I  have  treated  the 
ailment  for  three  weeks  with  a  stimulating  liniment  and 
massage;  but  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  improvement. 
What  should  the  treatment  be  ?  Should  he  be  confined  to 
the  stall  or  exercised  with  light  driving  ? 

Ans. — If  the  horse  is  sweenied  there  will  be  a  marked 
rolling  outward  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  best  seen  by 
standing  directly  in  front  of  the  animal  as  he  walks 
toward  you.  In  the  absence  of  this  characteristic  gait  you 
will  look  below  the  shoulder  for  the  cause  of  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscles.  Any  tenderness  or  lameness  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  may  cause  shrinkage  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  similar  to  that  in  sweeny,' simply  from  disease. 
For  the  sweeny,  push  the  daily  use  of  the  stimulating  lini¬ 
ment  to  the  point  of  slightly  blistering  the  skin.  Active 
rubbing  for  20  minutes  with  each  application  will  increase 
its  efficiency.  If  your  liniment  fails  to  blister,  try  a  lini¬ 
ment  of  one  part  of  strong  aqua  ammoniaand  two  parts  of 
sweet-oil,  well  shaken  together;  or  blister  mildly  with 
cerate  of  cantharides  ointment,  reduced  with  equal  parts 
of  lard  or  vaseline,  rubbed  well  into  the  skin  over  the 
wasted  muscles.  Repeat  the  blisteriug  several  times,  if 
necessary,  making  a  second  application  as  soon  as  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  previous  application  have  passed  off.  It  may 
require  several  months  to  effect  a  cure.  Daily  walking 
exercise  or  light  driving  on  smooth  ground  is  very  es¬ 
sential. 

Sheep  vs.  The  Hessian  Fly. 

J.  H.  C.,  Berrien  County,  Mich.— On  page  552  reference 
is  made  to  a  proposed  plan  of  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  Hessian  fly  by  pasturing  sheep  on  the  wheat  fields.  Is 
this  a  mere  theory  or  is  there  any  practical  value  in  the 
suggestion  ? 

ANS. — As  stated  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  the  statement 
was  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station.  We  have  never  had  any  personal  experience  in 
the  matter.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  writes  as  follows  regarding 
his  experience:  “I  have  never  tried  to  exterminate  the 
Hessian  fly  with  sheep  except  once,  and  then  I  think  the 
remedy  was  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  the  disease.  It  will 
not  do  at  all  to  turn  in  sheep  in  the  spring,  the  time  of  the 
second  brood.  If  they  are  made  to  feed  off  the  crop  in  the 
fall,  they  must  crop  so  closely  to  destroy  the  insects,  that 
the  plants  will  be  seriously  injured.  I  do  not  think  they 
will  ever  be  satisfactorily  used  to  destroy  this  pest.  Sheep 
may  be  used  to  eat  the  wind  falls,  and  thus  destroy  the 
Coddling  moth  larvm.  They  are  quicker  than  hogs,  and  so 
are  more  certain  to  eat  the  fruit  before  the  larvm— the  so- 
called  worms — leave  it.  There  is,  however,  always  danger 
that  the  sheep  will  bark  the  trees.  Close  watch  must  be 
kept,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
trees  by  the  use  of  wire  gauze.  I  have  kept  Shropshire 
sheep  in  my  orchard  for  years,  with  no  harm  to  the  trees, 
but  I  have  known  a  whole  orchard  to  be  ruined.” 

Superphosphate. 

H.  M.  (?.,  Cropsey  ville,  N.  Y. — I  have  some  fine  ground 
bone  marked:  Ammonia,  four  per  cent.;  bone  phosphate, 
48  per  cent.  What  is  its  value  ?  Are  a  pound  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate  from  S.  C.  rock  and  a  pound 
of  the  same  from  superphosphate  made  from  bone,  equally 
valuable  ? 

Ans.— Estimating  the  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  at  17  cents  a 
pound,  the  bone  would  be  worth  about  $11  per  ton  ($11.22), 


The  value  of  the  phospnoric  acid  would  be  about  $32.  That 
is,  phosphoric  acid,  23  per  cent.,  at  seven  cents  the  pound. 
The  average  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones  of 
animals  is  about  50  per  cent.,  the  rest  being  made  up  of 
gelatine,  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  the 
phosphate  of  lime  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  one-half.  Equal  weights  of  phosphoric  acid,  from 
whatever  sources  derived,  if  of  equal  solubility,  are  of 
the  same  value.  If  we  dissolve  a  pound  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  S.  C.  rock  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  pound 
is  of  the  same  value  as  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone, 
also  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Some  Experiment  Stations. 

S.  Q.  N.,  Richmond,  Ind. — Give  the  location  and  names 
of  the  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
in  the  following  States : 

1.  Massachusetts.  5.  New  Jersey.  9.  Kentucky. 

2.  Rhole  Island.  6.  Penn-ylvanfa.  10.  Tennessee. 

8.  Connecticut.  7.  Maryland.  11  North  Carolina. 

4.  New  York.  8.  Virginia.  12.  Souto  Carolina. 

Ans. — The  addresses  are  given  in  the  order  given  above : 

1.  Dr.  C-  A  Uoessmann....Amnrrst,  Mass. 

2.  C.  O.  Flagg  . Kingston,  R.  1. 

3.  S.  W.  Johnson  . New  Haven,  Conn 

W.  O.  Atwater . storr’s  P.  O  ,  Tolland  County.,  Conn. 

4.  I.  P.  Roberts . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Peter  Collier . Geneva,  N.  Y 

5.  E.  B.  Voorh  es . New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

<i.  H  P.  Arnisby .  State  College.  Center  County,  Penn. 

7.  H.  E.  Alvord . Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Maryland. 

8.  Director  . Blacksburg.  Va. 

9.  M.  A.  Scovllle . Lexington,  Kj. 

10.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Jr . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

11.  H.  B.  Battle  . Raleigh.  N.  C. 

12.  J.  M.  McBryde . Columbia,  S.  C. 

Ohio  Strawberry  Culture. 

P.  (?.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — On  p.  485,  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “  Cutaway  Harrow  vs.  The  Plow,”  Mr.  Terry  in¬ 
cidentally  says  that  he  probably  spent  $20  more  for  labor 
on  his  half  acre  of  strawberries  than  most  horticulturists 
would  deem  profitable,  and  yet  he  thinks  this  extra  labor 
yielded  him  $150.  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  Mr. 
Terry’s  strawberries.  What  cultivation  does  he  give  after 
the  runners  are  well  started?  In  training  the  runners,  does 
he  help  them  to  root  by  covering  them  with  a  little  soil  or 
by  pressing  them  gently  into  the  earth  ?  After  uncovering 
in  the  spring,  does  he  give  any  more  cultivation,  and  if  so, 
what  ? 

answered  by  t.  b.  terry. 

I  use  the  one-horse  cultivator  with  harrow  teeth  as  long 
as  will  permit  us  to  get  through  without  much  disturbing 
the  runners  When  these  have  grown  out  so  that  the  har¬ 
row  would  pull  them  around  into  “  ropes,”  we  stop  horse 
work.  Then  one  of  us  goes  through,  after  a  shower,  with 
a  common  hoe,  and  stirs  the  surface  an  inch  deep  between 
the  rows  and  in  any  large,  bare  space.  Another  takes  a 
small,  Y-shaped  hoe  and,  following,  mellows  up  any  spots 
where  the  tool  will  go  in.  He  can  manage  to  work  among 
the  young  plants  a  good  deal.  The  soil  is  practically  free 
from  weeds  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  thorough  tillage 
given  before  the  runners  were  allowed  to  grow.  This  hoe¬ 
ing  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  strawberries.  I  was  talking 
over  this  point  with  Mr.  Crawford  last  week.  He  spoke  of 
one  of  the  most  noted  growers  in  this  State,  who  always 
took  the  prize  for  size  and  yield,  and  said  he  did  not 
manure  very  heavily,  but  trusted  largely  to  constant  till¬ 
age.  This  was  exactly  what  we  did.  I  could  not  spare 
much  manure  from  the  farm,  so  we  turned  under  a  heavy 
young  clover  sod  (we  have  no  trouble  from  white  grubs: 
we  make  our  clover  grow  so  thick  and  rank  that  the 
beetles  can  not  or  will  not  go  in  to  lay  their  eggs), 
manured  before  plowing  with  fresh  manure,  about  the 
same  quantity  that  we  would  use  for  farm  crops.  Thorough 
work  did  the  rest.  We  do  not  help  the  runners  to  root  by 
covering  them  with  soil.  We  place  them  around  a  little, 
so  they  will  soon  cover  the  ground,  and  in  doing  so,  if  we 
disturb  one  so  that  it  does  not  stand  upright,  we  put  a 
little  earth  on  it  to  hold  it  in  position — we  would  not  leave 
it  bottom  up  or  on  its  side.  On  soil  kept  as  fine  and  mel¬ 
low  as  ours,  the  runners  root  fast  enough. 

We  give  no  cultivation  whatever  in  the  spring,  except 
mulching,  which  I  believe  is  the  cheapest  spring  cultiva¬ 
tion  a  farmer  at  least  can  give.  To  explain  this  point  I 
had  better  begin  at  the  beginning.  We  have  kept  the  rows 
of  plants  from  running  quite  together  so  as  to  mix,  by 
cutting  off  the  runners  when  necessary.  Soon,  now,  we 
will  draw  lines  through  and  hoe  up  paths  16  inches  wide 
between  the  rows.  This  will  leave  the  rows  of  plants  32 
inches  wide.  From  these  rows  we  will  dig  out  the  weak, 
young  plants,  and  some  good  ones  where  they  may  be  too 
thick.  The  Haverland,  Downing,  Sterling  and  others 
should  be  about  six  inches  apart  every  way.  The  Bubach, 
Jessie  and  Cumberland  had  better  have  a  little  more  room 
perhaps,  or  in  a  wet  season  they  will  be  soft  and  rot  more 
or  less.  Now  we  are  ready  for  mulching.  I  put  the  mulch 
on  about  the  middle  of  November,  earlier  if  the  ground 
should  freeze.  First,  we  drew  out  cut  straw  (in  two-inch 
lengths,  cut  on  rainy  days),  100  bushels  to  a  load,  in  our 
big  market  wagon.  One  man  on  the  wagon  and  one  to 
carry  (using  bushel  baskets),  with  the  boss  doing  the 
spreading,  soon  cover  the  half  acre,  say  an  inch  or  a  little 
more  in  depth.  Then  we  drew  loads  of  long  wheat  straw 
and  spread  it  all  over  just  thick  enough  to  allow  us  barely 
to  see  through.  We  are  troubled  by  the  late  spring  frosts, 
and  never  try  to  get  early  berries.  When  the  earth  had 
become  warmed  up  under  this  double  mulching  so  that  the 
berries  were  bound  to  grow  any  way,  we  raked  the  long 
straw  into  the  paths  and  trod  it  down,  taking  a  wet  day  for 
the  work.  The  next  wet  day  we  did  it  over.  Now,  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why  the  cut  straw  formed  a  perfect  mulch 
among  and  around  the  plants  where  spriug  cultivation 
would  be  impossible.  Again,  short-stemmed  varieties,  and 
those  that  do  not  hold  the  fruit  up  well,  like  the  Haverland, 
were  kept  perfectly  cleau.  The  large  quantity  of  straw  in 
the  paths  prevents  much  evaporation  from  beneath,  keeps 
the  ground  cool,  and  I  believe  is  better  than  any  cultiva¬ 
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tion  for  me.  it  is  cheaper  too.  i  would  not  speak  so  posi¬ 
tively  perhaps  if  I  had  not  succeeded  so  well.  A  yield  of  over 
100  bushels  of  berries  from  half  an  acre,  and  most  of  them 
worth  $3.50  or  $4  per  bushel,  when  common  shipping  ber¬ 
ries  were  not  worth  half  that, -has  a  tendency  to  make 
one  positive.  But  this  report  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
We  had  some  varieties  that  did  not  do  well.  Had  the  whole 
half  acre  been  Haverlands,  with  just  Jessies  enough  to  fer¬ 
tilize  them,  we  should  have  had  140  to  150  bushels.  We 
have  nothing  equal  to  the  Haverland  for  productiveness, 
but  the  quality  is  not  the  finest.  The  Jessie  is  one  of  our 
poorest  yielders,  and  would  not  be  grown  except  for  fertil¬ 
izing.  We  had  1-16  of  an  acre  of  Haverlands  this  year  that, 
taken  by  themselves,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1,000 
to  the  acre. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  A.  P.,  Mansfield,  Pa. — What  are  the  full  particulars 
as  to  the  organization  known  as  The  White  Cross  ?  What 
is  the  organization  and  who  are  its  officers  ? 

Ans. — The  White  Cross  movement  aims  to  promote  per¬ 
sonal  purity  among  men.  It  was  organized  in  England  in 
1883,  and  was  started  in  this  country  in  1885.  Its  member¬ 
ship  is  open  to  any  one  who  will  agree  to  the  following 
principles : 

I  PROMISE  BY  THE  HELP  OF  GOD 

L— To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  endeavor  to  protect  them 
from  wrong  and  degradation. 

2. —' To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent  language  and  coarse  Jests. 

3. — To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 
women. 

4. — To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  and 
to  try  to  help  my  younger  brothers. 

5. — To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the  command,  “  Keep  thyself 
pure." 

There  are  no  paid  officers.  Tn  this  city  the  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  address  is 
White  Cross  Committee,  52  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

N.  S.  H.,  Wittman ,  Md. — 1.  Is  the  acid  used  in  dissolv¬ 
ing  S.  C.  rock  injurious  to  the  land  ?  2.  Would  S.  C.  rock 
with  200  pounds  of  potash  (kainit)  to  the  ton  be  an  econom¬ 
ical  fertilizer  for  wheat,  at  $18  per  ton  ?  3.  If  so,  would  it 
be  advisable  to  apply  nitrogen  in  the  spring,  and  in  what 
form  ;  how  much,  and  at  what  cost  ? 

Ans.— 1.  No,  probably  not.  It  would  form  with  lime, 
gypsum;  with  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  etc.  2.  Yes,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  3.  Yes  ;  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda  at  a  cost  of  $4.50,  or  $45  per  ton. 

W.  H.  B.,  Maine,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  make  first-class 
fertilizer  from  horse  manure  and  the  refuse  from  a 
slaughter-house  mixed  with  hog  manure  ?  What  must 
be  added  and  how  should  I  take  care  of  it  ? 

Ans.— The  materials  mentioned  are  first-class  fertilizers 
of  themselves.  They  are  best  taken  care  of  by  spreading 
them  as  quickly  as  possible  on  land  where  there  is  a  plant 
growing  or  soon  to  grow.  This  is  not  practicable  at  all 
times,  hence  some  place  for  storage  must  be  provided.  A 
cheap  shed  covering  a  broad,  shallow,  water-tight  pit 
makes  an  ideal  storage  place  for  manure.  If  the  horse 
manure  is  strawy  it  may  be  that  it  will  furnish  sufficient 
absorbents  to  take  up  the  liquids  of  the  slaughter-house 
refuse  and  hog  manure.  If  it  does  not,  enough  of  somo 
other  absorbent  must  be  used  so  that  none  of  the  liquid 
will  escape.  The  horse  manure  and  other  material  mav 
then  be  put  in  the  storage  pit  in  alternate  layers  and  the 
whole  should  be  packed  down  tightly  to  prevent  excessive 
fermentation.  If  the  pit  is  so  built  that  one  can  drive 
upon  it  in  unloading,  the  necessary  packing  is  easily 
secured.  W ell  dried  swamp  muck  makes  an  excellent  absor¬ 
bent.  If  it  is  not  available,  common  land  plaster  or  gypsum 
is  as  good  as  anything. 

J.  W.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — 1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  seed  potatoes  ?  2.  Why  do  corn  ears  grow  at  the  top 
when  about  ready  to  be  harvested  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Burying  them  in  a  dry  soil  below  frost  often 
keeps  them  in  a  first-rate  condition.  Cold  storage  or  a  cellar, 
dark,  dry  and  as  near  40  degrees  as  may  be,  is  the  best 
method  of  preservation  known  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  2.  Wet 
weather,  perhaps. 

E.  P.  N.,  Nichols,  Conn.— 1.  What  currants  will  yield 
the  greatest  number  of  quarts  per  acre  ?  2.  In  cultivating 
raspberries  to  keep  them  clean,  should  one  use  a  hoe  to 
clear  away  the  trash  that  comes  up  in  the  rows  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  old  Dutch  when  cared  for  is  about  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  any;  Fay  next.  2.  Yes;  unless  the  rows  are  long 
enough  and  wide  enough  apart  to  use  a  shallow  cultivator. 

E.  T.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.— What  is  the  matter  with  tb« 
Brighton  Grape  vines,  specimens  of  which  are  inclosed  ? 
No  other  variety  is  similarly  affected  except  the  Concord 
close  by. 

Ans.— It  is  mildew.  The  Brighton  is  peculiarly  subject 
to  it  in  some  places.  It  is  much  worse  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  best  remedy 
known  at  present. 

E.  W.  C.,  Binghamtoyi,  N.  Y—  Has  cotton-seed  meal 
a  tendency  to  produce  abortion  in  cows,  and  is  there  any 
medicine  that  is  a  specific  against  this  disease,  or  that  i3  a 
preventive  ?  . 

Ans.— Not  when  used  in  small  quantities  and  fed  with 
other  foods  that  keep  the  system  in  good  condition.  Two 
pounds  per  day  are  enough  for  any  cow  and  many  will  not 
need  so  much.  The  danger  in  feeding  this  rich  food  comes 
in  giving  too  much  of  it  with  other  fcods  which  cause  if 
they  do  not  prevent  constipation.  Roots,  silage  and  other 
succulent  foods  are  excellent  when  cotton  seed  meal  is  fed. 
Some  cows  never  take  kindly  to  cotton  seed  meal  and  its 
effect  on  them  should  be  noted.  See  article  on  Heavy  Ft  ea 
ing  May  Spoil  a  Cow,  on  page  513, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 
The  Evolution  of  Mr.  Terry’s  Farm¬ 
ing. 

DOES  CHANGE  ALWAYS  PROVE  FORMER 
FOLLY  ? 

W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Ames,  Iowa.— 
At  a  certain  farmers’  institute  in  Wis¬ 
consin  the  Hon.  Hiram  Smith,  that  ven¬ 
erable  man  and  successful  dairyman,  now 
deceased,  had  been  giving  the  cash  results 
from  his  dairy  of  grade  Jerseys,  for  the 
butter  sold  at  gilt-edged  prices.  Of  course 
he  gave  some  credit  to  the  Jersey  blood. 
He  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  an  Irish¬ 
man  in  the  crowd  rose,  and  in  the  broadest 
brogue  said :  “  Misther  Schmitt  1  Three 

yars  ago,  I  was  at  a  fairmers’  matin’  and  ye 
sid  as  how  ye  didn’t  belave  schtrong  in  the 
Jairsey  koo;  and  now  I’m  in  a  fairmers’ 
matin’  agin— and  ye  schpake  and  say  as 
how  ye  do  belave  schtrong  in  the  Jairsey 
koo  I  Now,  phf  wat  I  want  to  know  is  this — 
phwich  won  o’  thim  two  min  am  I  go’n  to 
belave— Hiram  Schmitt  now,  or  Hiram 
Schmitt  three  yars  ago  ?”  He  sat  down 
amid  a  storm  of  laughter.  Hiram  Smith 
slowly  rose,  with  snow-white  hair  stand¬ 
ing  “  pompadour  ”  fashion  all  over  his 
head,  his  shaggy  white  eyebrows  overhang¬ 
ing  his  twinkling  eyes,  and  his  index 
finger  pointing  straight  at  the  offending 
Irishman.  He  was  a  fit  figure  for  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  chisel.  Slowly  and  distinctly  he  said  : 

“  If  I’ve  lived - three  years  longer, 

- and  don’t  know  any  more - 

than  I  did  then, - I’d  better  have 

died  three  years  ago  /”  And  now  the  storm 
of  laughter  and  applause  was  almost  deaf¬ 
ening.  It  was  a  keen  retort,  partly  true, 
partly  misleading.  No  doubt  Mr.  Smith- 
all  of  us— should  learn  something  in  three 
years.  No  doubt,  however,  great  changes 
are  wisely  caused  sometimes  quite  as  much 
by  changes  of  circumstances  as  by  increase 
of  knowledge. 

This  amusing  incident  has  been  recalled 
by  two  or  three  sentences  in  The  Rural 
of  Aug.  16.  On  page  525,  after  speaking  of 
his  present  unquestioned  success  with 
small  fruits,  Mr.  Terry  says  :  “  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  confess  that  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself  the  first  18  years  of  my  farm  life. 
During  all  those  years  I  knew  nothing 
about  what  it  was  to  have  all  the  choice 
berries  I  could  eat  for  two  months  or 
more.  I  never  knew  fully  until  this  year. 
When  I  look  back  I  feel  as  though  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  kick  myself;  but  as 
I  cannot  do  that,  I  will  try  to  make  just  as 
many  farmers  as  possible  see  this  matter  as  I 
now  do.”  Also,  on  page  531  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Terry  says:  “We  depend  solely 
on  clover  to  keep  our  farm  up;  if  you 
will  add  good  tillage,  the  return 
of  the  wheat  straw. as  well  as  the  manure 
from  what-clover  is  made  into  hay.  *  *  * 
We  were  [in  our  early  farming]  too  crazy 
after  stable  manure,  but  little  by  little  the 
wonders  that  could  be  done  with  clover 
were  found  out.” 

Mr.  Terry  often  states  things  strongly 
just  to  shock  people  into  life  and  thought ; 
and  he  usually  succeeds.  But  it  seems  to 
me  such  statements  as  the  above  are  unfair 
to  his  former  self.  That  former  self  was 
just  as  earnest  in  search  of  light,  truth,  the 
best  objects  of  pursuit  and  the  best  methods 
of  pursuing,  and  in  proclaiming  the  truth 
and  light  as  he  then  saw  them,  as  his  present 
self  is  to-day.  Almost  at  the  first  he  re¬ 
solved  to  do  everything  in  his  farming  “the 
best  he  knew  how  or  could  learn  how.”  I 
believe  he  stuck  to  that  resolve  as  closely 
then  as  now,  and  that  his  letters  ever  since 
he  began  to  write  were  as  useful  and  inspir¬ 
ing  to  those  on  the  plane  he  then  occupied, 
as  they  are  now  to  those  on  his  present 
plane. 

From  the  first  I  have  closely  observed  his 
work  and  writings,  with  the  joy  and  pride 
of  friendship.  His  farming  seems  to 
me  to  divide  itself  into  three  periods. 
First,  the  period  of  clearing,  grubbing, 
stone-picking,  draining,  manuring  and 
debt-paying.  Then  he  worked  hard,  used 
few  expensive  luxuries,  saved,  paid,  en¬ 
riched,  laid  the  foundation  for  success.  His 
wife,  strong,  healthy,  willing,  dextrous, 
saved  the  fearful  expense  and  waste  of  hired 
help  in  the  house,  and  reared  young  chil¬ 
dren.  They  worked  together  wisely  and 
well,  a  strong,  willing  team.  Second  came 
the  period  of  money-making  and  building, 
when  his  farm  was  at  last  ready  for  his  wise 
rotation  of  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes.  I 
remember  just  where  we  stood  and  how  he 
looked  when  I  said  to  him  ;  “  Why  don’t 
you  raise  wheat  and  potatoes  ?  Your  farm 
is  better  suited  to  both  than  mine;”  and  his 
reply  <  “I  have  not  got  around  to  it  yet.” 
His  thorough  preparation  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  necessary  to  his  complete  success. 
Seven  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  on  24 


acres,  were  possible  only  from  a  natural 
potato  soil  well  stored  with  fertility.  Two- 
thirds  of  his  arable  land  in  potatoes,  was  a 
hard  cropping  not  continued  long.  One- 
third  (his  present  amount)  is  permanently 
possible  with  clover,  I  think,  because  the 
land  now  at  least  is  rich  and  all  roughage 
is  returned  as  fertilizing  matter.  Third 
came  the  period  of  enjoyment.  In  the  first 
period  if  he  had  grown  and  used  berries  and 
luxuries  as  he  does  now,  he  would  not  have 
paid  the  debt,  or  grubbed  the  stumps  and 
stones,  or  laid  the  tiles.  He  was  single- 
handed.  His  children  were  a  care  and  not 
a  help.  He  was  one  then,  not  five  as  now, 
as  seen  in  his  beautiful  picture,  page  586, 
September  6th.  For  it  is  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture,  the  “  family  picnic  ”  in  horticulture  ; 
instruction  for  the  young  people,  pleasant 
work  for  the  wife  and  girls. — Two  sisters, 
seniors  in  our  college  this  year,  by  the  way, 
have  taken  the  special  course  in  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  expect  to  be  partners  in  a  nursery, 
greenhouse  and  floral  business.  Just  the 
thing  for  women— ladies — say  I.  But  to 
return. 

In  the  second  period  he  could  afford  to 
use  berries  in  abundance,  but  not  to  raise 
them.  He  often  told  us,  correctly  I  still 
think,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  stop  four 
or  five  horses  and  two  hired  men  from 
team  work  to  fuss  with  berries.  He  bought 
them  by  the  crate,  or  case,  or  bushel,  fresh 
and  nice,  each  day  from  a  berry  specialist, 
who  could  afford  to  raise  them,  and  he  and 
his  family  ate  in  abundance  and  paid  for 
them  with  the  more  easily  earned  potato 
money,  and  had  a  surplus  left.  So  he  told 
me  truly  then.  Third,  came  the  period  of 
enjoyment,  when  house  and  barn  were 
built,  children  well  grown,  active  and  at 
home,  and  when  he  enjoys  a  literary  income 
probably  greater  than  the  total  for  many  a 
family  of  five.  His  j  udgment  now  seems 
to  me  as  wise  as  ever  before,  perhaps  no 
wiser.  Now  he  can  afford  to  raise  berries. 
It  gives  healthful,  instructive  and  inspir¬ 
ing  work  for  the  young  people.  It  makes  a 
new  line  of  letters  and  lectures  possible  to 
him  and  helpful  and  instructive  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  others.  What  will  come  next  no 
one  can  guess.  The  possibilities  of  his 
family  and  little  garden-farm  are  great. 
Several  new  specialties  lie  close  at  hand 
without  disturbing  the  old.  He  has  much 
bottom  land  just  right  for  celery  and 
onions,  water  and  wind  to  irrigate  the 
former  if  needed,  and  a  son  for  a  specialist 
in  both.  Big  money  in  both.  Barns  just 
right  for  the  best  Jersey  cows,  wife  or 
daughter  for  a  specialist,  two  great  cities 
close  at  hand  with  plenty  of  rich  men  as 
customers  for  top-notch,  gilt-edged  Jersey 
butter,  at  60  cents  per  pound.  Big  money 
in  it,  no  puttering,  and  a  fine  chance  to  use 
the  clover  and  produce  manure.  Bees,  with 
miles  of  White  Clover,  vast  wood  and 
fruit  blossoms  all  around  for  “pasture,” 
and  A.  I.  Root,  the  bee  man,  close  at  hand 
as  friendly  adviser.  Money  in  it  and  health 
for  any  delicate  lady  as  a  specialist.  Then 

there  are  poultry,  grapes,  peaches  and - 

But  enough.  How  great  the  benefit  of 
showing  that  the  “boys”  (and  girls)  need 
not  “  leave  the  farm,  but  find  rich  rewards 
in  partnership  on  the  home  place  in  in¬ 
tensive  agriculture  and  horticulture  in¬ 
stead  of  scattering  over  the  arid  West  in 
search  of  “more  land” — and  siroccos. 
There  are  plenty  of  profitable  specialties  on 
the  home  farm  if  it  is  a  good  farm,  with 
good  brains  to  run  it. 

At  present  Mr.  Terry  “draws  the  line” 
on  butter  and  eggs,  and  whatever  he  has 
not  yet  tried.  Naturally,  too,  for  whatever 
he  does  try  he  makes  pay.  We  only  hope 
that  10  years  from  now,  when  perhaps  he 
will  have  reached  some  of  the  above  or 
similar  things  on  his  wonderful  little 
garden-farm,  he  will  not,  even  in  hyperbole, 
“confess  himself  a  fool  the  first  28  years 
of  his  farm  life.”  He  is  not  a  fool  and 
never  was,  but  all  along  an  uncommonly 
judicious  manager  and  observant  farmer, 
who  has  grown  from  one  condition  to  the 
next  higher  by  wisely  adapting  himself 
to  his  actual  present  environment.  And 
his  practice  and  preaching  have  all  along 
been  helpful,  because  as  an  earnest  student 
of  better  things  he  has  preached  what  he 
was  then  practicing,  always  with  this 
proviso,  (perhaps  not  always  stated  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  emphasis) :  “  What 
I  now  practice  I  now  think  wisest  for  me 
with  my  present  family,  farm  and  circum¬ 
stances.  If  yours  are  similar,  use  my  ways 
as  far  as  they  fit.  But  at  all  events  study 
your  own  self  and  circumstances  and  act 
on  your  own  intelligent  judgment.”  That 
is  always  wise  advice.  That  has,  I  think, 
always  been  the  core  and  purpose  of  his 
writings.  But,  like  Mr.  Beecher,  he  is  an 
enthusiast  and  a  fervid  writer,  abounding 


in  hyperbole.  When  Mr.  Beecher  preaohed 
on  the  “divine  love,”  for  example,  he  for¬ 
got  the  “divine  justice,”  and  vice  versa; 
and  men  called  him  heterodox.  “  This  one 
thing  I  do,”  depicts  the  two  men  as  it  did 
Paul  and  all  enthusiasts ;  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasts  move  the  world.  Only  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  change  does  not  always  prove 
former  folly.  It  may  simply  mean  change 
of  conditions  and  wise  adjustment  to  en¬ 
vironment;  the  very  law  of  life  and 
growth.  But  why  tempt  the  question:  “  If 
you  are  sure  you  were  a  fool  then,  how  are 
we  to  be  sure  you  are  not  one  now  ?  ”  Said 
the  Romans:  “The  times  are  changed 
aud  we  are  changed  with  them,”  of  which 
the  terser  English  is:  “  Circumstances  alter 
cases.” 

Killing  Sorrel. 

H.  S.  Hall,  Talbot,  County,  Md.-A 
few  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  asked  The  Rural  how  he  could  kill 
sorrel,  and  the  answer  was :  “  Drain  and 
manure  the  land— one  or  both  as  needed.” 
Now,  I  have  been  fighting  the  pest  for 
years  ;  and  one  small  field  of  dry,  loamy 
soil,  set  in  peaches  three  years  ago,  and 
planted  to  potatoes  every  year  since,  has 
produced  a  luxuriant  growth  of  it  in  spite 
of  manures, fertilizers  and  good  cultivation. 
Last  fall  I  dug  the  potatoes  in  December, 
using  a  long-handled,  round-pointed  shovel, 
and  took  pains  to  turn  everything  under. 
Some  time  last  June  I  plowed  it  for  this 
year’s  crop — it  promises  now  to  be  a  good  one 
— and  the  sorrel  was  so  big  and  rank  that  a 
heavy  swath  of  it  could  have  been  mowed. 
Of  course,  during  the  period  of  cultivation 
it  is  kept  back,  but  after  the  crop  has  been 
harvested  it  commences  to  grow,  and  in 
this  mild  climate  grows  all  winter.  By  way 
of  experiment,  in  another  piece,  I  turned 
under  an  acre  when  the  sorrel  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  sowed  the  land  to  black-eyed 
peas.  There  is  a  big  growth  of  vines,  and 
the  sorrel  seems  to  be  nearly  smothered 
out.  I  shall  soon  turn  this  under  and  sow 
to  wheat,  and  seed  with  clover  in  the 
spring.  If  this  does  not  kill  it  ont  I  shall 
try  an  application  of  “  gas-lime,”  which  is 
said  to  be  sure  death  to  sorrel,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  for  the  time  being. 

“The  Women’s  Work.” 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— Mr. 
Terry’s  remark  about  the  good  woman  who 
did  the  work  both  of  the  house  and  the 
barn,  brings  to  my  mind  a  number  of 
amusing  instances,  some  of  which  may  in¬ 
terest  readers  of  The  Rural.  Years  ago, 
my  father  told  a  new  hand  how  he  wished 
the  pigs  to  be  fed.  When  he  had  con¬ 
cluded,  the  man  said :  “  I  don’t  care  to  do 
the  women’s  work,”  and  only  two  sum¬ 
mers  ago,  when  I  told  a  boy  to  milk  the 
cows  he  flatly  refused,  saying  that,  too, 
was  “  the  women’s  work,”  and  that  he 
would  not  do  it.  Some  years  ago,  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  home  of  a 
prominent  man,  influential  in  his  county 
and  in  the  State,  having  served  several 
terms  in  the  legislature.  Whenever  the 
husband  or  the  sons  desired  to  go  away  in 
the  carriage,  the  mother  groomed  the 
horse,  hitched  him  to  the  carriage,  arranged 
the  robes,  and  then  held  the  bridle  until 
all  were  safely  seated.  I  think  it  was  her 
custom  to  feed  all  the  stock,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  horse,  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  etc. 
This  was  a  happy  family  ;  the  children 
were  reared  in  a  manner  much  superior  to 
the  average,  and  the  husband  was  much 
wiser  than  the  man  who  married  a  young 
girl  in  order  to  train  her  into  a  wife  after 
his  own  tastes.  The  woman  I  have  referred 
to,  had  been  reared  to  such  laborious  out¬ 
door  work.  She  liked  it  and  I  think  found 
a  relief  from  the  more  monotonous  duties 
of  the  house.  I  have  known  other  cases 
where  women  cultivated  garden  plots,  or 
kept  bees,  for  recreation.  In  my  early 
years,  I  lived  in  an  English  community  a 
few  miles  distant  from  a  German  settle¬ 
ment.  We  had  relations  in  each  place,  and 
an  old  family  dependent,  an  aged  colored 
man,  the  last  of  the  family  slaves  of  the 
past,  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  time  in 
passing  from  house  to  house  visiting  differ¬ 
ent  members  of  the  family.  When  at  our 
place,  he  would  be  continually  reciting  the 
virtues  of  the  German  women  who  were 
then  accustomed  to  assist  in  field  work. 
“The  English  women  are  lazy!”  he  would 
exclaim,  when  my  father  would  say:  *  The 
German  men  are  so  lazy  that  the  women 
have  to  attend  to  the  crops,”  which  would 
always  greatly  anger  him,  though  it  closed 
the  conversation. 

Those  “Germs”  In  Water. 

C.  W.  Good,  Waynesboro,  Pa.— Friend 
Terry,  quoting  Dr.  Detmers  on  page  514, 
reminds  us  of  what  a  set  of  simpletons  we 
farmers  are.  We  do  not  water  milk  and 
therefore  should  not  feel  guilty  of  any  of¬ 


fence;  neither  need  we  fear  the  ignominious 
death  threatened.  But  oh!  how  the  gam¬ 
blers  in  stocks,  in  cereals  and  other  products, 
and  the  manipulators  of  corporate  property 
and  the  manufacturers  of  bogus  goods  must 
chuckle  at.Mr.  Terry’s  quotation.  A  hotel- 
keeper  once  said  in  my  hearing  that  he  was 
doing  the  public  great  service  by  watering 
his  whisky;  but  just  think  of  his  possible 
turpitude  in  killing  the  dear  public  with 
the  fatal  germs  contained  in  the  water  I 
According  to  these  high  authorities  we  may 
account  for  the  loss  of  life  from  intoxicants 
by  charging  the  water  with  the  fatality. 
Some  one  may  say  that  the  alcohol  in  in¬ 
toxicants  destroys  the  fatal  germs  in  the 
water;  are  we  then  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  after  drinks  of  water  to  take 
intoxicants— or  mix  one  with  the  other  for 
our  health’s  sake?  Let  us  farmers  feed  the 
watered  milk  to  the  persons  who  water  cor¬ 
porate  and  other  stocks;  who  make  bogus 
butter  and  lard;  who  mix  our  soda  with 
alum,  our  putty  with  marble-dust,  our 
sugar  with  glucose,  our  prime  pork  with 
that  from  diseased  hogs,  onr  syrups  and 
molasses  with  much  that  is  disgusting,  in¬ 
cluding  muriate  of  tin  ;  our  bread  with 
caustics;  our  flour  with  alum  and  other 
astringent  and  deleterious  substances,  our 
candies  with  earths  and  other  matters, 
our  coffee  with  chicory,  etc.  No  I  no  1 
let  us  as  farmers  abstain  from  defrauding 
our  neighbors  even  with  water  from  the  crys¬ 
tal,  rippling,  pebbled  spring.  Let  us  sell  all 
our  products  for  just  what  they  are,  and 
then,  free  from  blame  before  God  and  man, 
let  us  inaugurate  and  wage  an  eternal 
warfare  on  our  enemies,  the  manipulators 
and  diluters  of  stocks,  the  manufacturers 
and  willful  sellers  of  bogus  articles,  and 
even  on  the  rascals  who  fraudulently  pre¬ 
tend  ignorance  of  the  counterfeit  nature  of 
the  goods  they  are  handling. 

“Germs”  will  not  Injure  Butter. 
Henry  Stewart,  Macon  Count,  N.  C.— 
Human  nature  is  given  to  exaggeration. 
Hopes  are  excited,  fears  are  magnified,  and 
generally  we  are  apt  to  go  off  half-cocked, 
as  it  is  termed.  Just  now  we  are  all  in  “  a 
state  of  mind”  about  microbes  and  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race  by  the  little  germs  which  per¬ 
vade  the  terrestrial  “  universe,”  forgetting 
the  fact  that  our  ancestors  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  passed  through  all  the  dangers 
from  these  universal  organisms,  when  for 
want  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  and 
the  generally  more  effective  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  growing  out  of  this  better  knowl¬ 
edge,  they  were  exposed  to  vastly  more 
danger  than  we  are.  Consequently  there 
can  be  no  danger  to  be  feared  by  any 
reasonably  informed  person  in  regard  to 
the  newly  introduced  practice  of  diluting 
milk  with  water  for  the  setting  of  it 
for  cream.  The  same  water  has  been 
drunk,  and  will  be  drunk,  for  years  past 
and  to  come,  without  harm.  And  if  it  can 
be  drunk  safely  it  can  be  safely  added  to 
the  milk  without  creating  danger  when 
the  milk  will  not  be  used  as  food  for 
persons  in  one  case  out  of  10,000.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  these  germs  will 
ever  be  concentrated  in  the  butter.  It  is 
not  their  nature  to  live  and  grow  in  fats. 
Nitrogenous  and  saccharine  fluids  are  con¬ 
genial  to  them,  and  should  they  increase  in 
the  diluted  milk  for  any  cause,  they  will 
remain  in  the  milk  and  never  concentrate 
in  the  fat  or  butter.  Again,  the  butter  is 
salted  for  use  and  salt  destroys  these 
germs.  The  ocean  is  wholly  free  from 
them  and  there  is  more  salt  in  the  butter 
than  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  latter 
contain  only  3>£  per  cent,  of  total  mineral 
substances,  of  which  salt  is  less  than  four- 
fifths,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  salt  in 
butter  is  from  four  to  six  per  cent.  Hence  it 
is  borrowing  trouble  to  be  exercised  in  any 
way  because  of  any  supposed  dangers  from 
the  very  small  probable  Infection  of  butter 
under  the  worst  possible  circumstances. 
Moreover,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any 
dairyman  should  use  water  known  to  be 
impure  for  diluting  milk,  and  people  are 
now  generally  instructed  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  the  domestic  supply  of 
water  from  wells  as  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
concern.  Upon  these  grounds  I  cannot 
afford  any  encouragement  to  the  idea  that 
any  possible  danger  can  arise  from  the  very 
useful  and  necessary  practice  of  diluting 
milk  with  water  as  an  aid  to  the  raising  of 
the  cream,  which  is  an  innovation  worthy 
of  the  highest  regard.  One  point  more 
might  be  mentioned.  It  is  that  on  this 
earth  there  is  nothing  absolutely  free  from 
the  presence  of  these  germs.  They  are  dis¬ 
tributed  universally,  except  over  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  highest 
mountains.  The  air  is  a  general  store¬ 
house  for  them,  and  we  cannot  escape 
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them.  They  are,  fortunately,  innoxious 
except  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
diseased  or  decomposing  matter.  Their 
purpose  in  the  universe  is  healthful  rather 
than  the  reverse,  for  it  is  to  remove  matter 
that  is  unwholesome  and  dangerous  to  life, 
and  absolutely  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  or 
pure  food  is  an  impossibility.  Dr.  Detmers 
is  a  specialist  in  the  science  of  morbid  mi- 
crology,  and  specialists  are  always  enthusi¬ 
asts,  and  he  showed  that  he  is  one  if  he 
said,  as  is  stated,  that  “if  one  did  use  pure 
water  the  few  germs  contained  in  it,”  etc., 
etc  ,  for  if  water  is  pure,  it  is  pure,  and 
must  be  free  from  germs,  but  water  is 
never  pure  unless  it  baa  been  well  boiled 
and  sealed  from  air  in  a  perfect  manner, 
and  as  this  is  a  clear  impossibility  in  ordi¬ 
nary  practice,  it  is  useless  to  talk  in  that 
manner,  and  inconsistent  with  reason  on 
the  face  of  it.  It  is  well  that  every  one 
should  be  on  his  guard  in  this  respect  in  all 
things ;  but  with  ordinary  care  to  use 
water  fit  for  common  domestic  purposes, 
there  can  not  be  the  slightest  danger  and 
no  apprehension  need  be  entertained. 

Silver  and  Indian  Wheat. 

Alva  Agee,  Gallia  County,  Ohio— 
A  leading  New  York  newspaper  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  following :  “  The  advance  in 
the  price  of  silver  from  94  cents  to  $1.20  per 
ounce  has  a  wider  bearing  than  seems  to 
be  generally  appreciated.  *  *  *  By  causing 
the  appreciation  of  silver,  as  measured  in 
gold,  we  make  Indian  wheat  and  cotton 
cost  just  as  much  more  as  the  rise  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver  measures.  *  *  *  We 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  new  value 
of  silver  provides  the  true  protection  to 
our  agriculturists.  Given  $100,000,000  more 
in  the  pockets  of  our  farmers,  and  it  is 
safe  to  argue  that  an  activity  such  as 
we  have  not  witnessed  in  years  in  this 
country  must  follow  in  all  lines  and  ram¬ 
ifications  of  business.” 

The  idea  found  in  the  above  quotation, 
that  the  American  farmers  have  had  mil¬ 
lions  dropped  into  their  pockets  as  the 
result  of  a  single  act  of  Congress  is  finding 
its  way,  unchallenged,  into  many  of  our 
papers;  but,  with  the  light  of  a  common 
farmer,  the  writer  cannot  see  any  truth  in 
it,  and,  with  modesty,  asserts  that  there 
is  none.  It  is  entirely  fallacious. 

Silver,  like  any  other  commodity  cap¬ 
able  of  easy  transportation,  cannot  rise  in 
value  in  one  country  without  having  its 
price  in  gold  similarly  affected  in  other 
countries.  It  seeks  the  temporarily  high¬ 
est  market,  and  finds  a  level  in  value  the 
world  over,  or  nearly  so.  When  we  lately 
created  a  demand  for  silver  in  this  country, 
and  it  appreciated  in  value  here,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  increased,  by  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  the  price  of  silver  everywhere. 
That  is  to  say,  a  given  amount  of  silver 
bullion  can  be  exchanged  for  a  greater 
amount  of  other  commodities  in  the  world’s 
market  than  before  the  price  of  it  ap¬ 
preciated.  India’s  silver  currency  was  in¬ 
creased  in  value  by  the  rise  of  silver  bullion 
in  our  market,  from  90  cents  to  120  cents 
per  ounce.  She  could  buy  more  gold  or 
any  other  commodity  she  wanted  with  her 
silver.  Now,  as  a  result,  the  Indian  farmer 
can  afford  to  sell  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  a 
less  number  of  grains  of  silver,  as  the  pur¬ 
chasing  value  of  a  grain  or  an  ounce  of 
silver  is  increased.  If  he  could  formerly 
afford  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of  wheat 
for  one  ounce  of  silver  valued  at  90  cents 
in  gold,  he  can  now  afford  to  sell  the 
same  amount  of  wheat  for  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  silver,  when  it  is  worth  120 
cents  per  ounce  in  gold.  The  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  will  buy  just  as  much  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  as  one  ounce  formerly 
did.  The  Mark  Lane  dealer  who  used  to 
buy  our  cheap  silver  and  use  it  to  buy 
wheat  In  Iq^ia  because  her  currency  is  of 
silver,  can  still  do  so  at  the  same  profit  he 
formerly  did.  He  will  buy  his  usual 
amount  of  wheat  with  three  quarters  of  his 
usual  supply  of  silver— his  capital  having 
the  same  gold  value  or  wheat  value  it 
always  had. 

The  Indian  farmer  will  receive  the  same 
value  for  his  wheat  that  he  always  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past,  subject  to  the  law  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  and  we  American  farm¬ 
ers  will  have  the  same  competition.  An 
ounce  of  silver,  coined  into  his  currency, 
was  to  the  Indian  farmer  the  equivalent 
of  a  certain  amount  of  necessaries  in  the 
world’s  markets.  Today,  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  of  silver  is  an  equivalent. 
When  he  is  able  to  buy  according  to  this 
new  ratio,  he  is  able  to  raise  and  sell  his 
wheat  for  a  proportionately  less  price. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  demand  and 
consequent  rise  in  value  of  silver  in  this 
country  may  have  been  too  sudden  and 
recent  to  allow  the  Indian  farmers  to  ad¬ 


just  their  prices  to  the  new  ratio,  and  thus 
there  may  be  a  tendency  for  them  to  delay 
in  taking  the  reduced  price  in  silver,  not 
yet  seeing  that  the  silver  has  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  value,  and  this  may  cause  a  tardy 
delivery  of  their  wheat  to  market,  thus 
temporarily  advancing  the  price  in  Eng¬ 
land;  but  eventually  all  this  will  adjust 
itself,  and  we  will  find  ourselves  competing 
with  India  on  the  same  old  basis.  The  only 
advantage  worthy  of  consideration  the 
Mark  Lane  dealer  has  had  lies  in  his  ability 
to  obtain  his  Bilver,  like  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  at  a  shade  lower  price  from  its 
producers  than  from  any  other  party  who 
must  have  something  for  handling.  This 
advantage  he  still  has  and  always  will  have 
unless  silver,  with  the  present  ratio,  rises 
to  a  premium  over  gold,  permitting  its  pro¬ 
ducer  to  obtain  pay  for  its  handling  out  of 
the  premium,  and  netting  him  its  full  cur¬ 
rency  value  in  gold.  This  is,  of  course, 
highly  improbable.  I  hold  that  this  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  puzzle  connected  with 
Congressman  White’s  statement,  as  given 
on  page  589  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Farmers  at  Fairs.— Our  bright  Western 
contemporary,  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  re¬ 
marks  that  a  stranger  at  the  average  fair 
might  very  naturally  reach  the  conclusion 
that  farmers  were  more  interested  in  tar¬ 
get-shooting,  giants,  snakes,  Australian 
wonders,  double-headed  calves  and  third- 
rate  novelties  generally,  than  in  choice 
farm  products  and  improved  live  stock. 
He  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  his  way 
through  the  crowds  gathered  about  the 
bawling  fakirs,  while  he  might  go  around 
the  judges’  ring  and  along  in  front  of  the 
live-stock  pens,  finding  the  way  no  more 
crowded  than  the  shady  sidewalk  of  the 
sleepiest  country  village.  Of  course  fair 
time  is  a  period  of  relaxation  from  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  summer;  it  affords 
one  of  the  too  few  opportunities  of  meeting 
friends  from  a  distance  and  renewing  ac¬ 
quaintance.  At  such  a  time  we  cannot 
expect  every  one  to  be  seriously  inclined  the 
whole  day  through,  but  the  general  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  primary  purposes  of  the  fair 
is  entirely  too  evident.  This  attitude  of 
indifference  toward  the  real  object  could 
not  prevail  if  farmers  were  in  dead  earnest 
about  their  business.  If  a  man  cares  for 
cattle,  heart  and  soul,  he  will  early  make 
his  way  to  the  cattle  pens ;  if  he  is  a  verit¬ 
able  lover  of  horses  he  will  be  found  in  the 
horse  department  intent  upon  every  pass¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  exhibit.  How  to  get  the 
great  indifferent  mass  awakened  is  the 
problem  meriting  serious  attention  of  fair 
managers.  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss 
that  feature  ;  we  broach  the  subject  rather 
to  remind  our  readers  not  to  be  found  out 
of  place  at  fairs,  but  by  their  presence  to 
encourage  the  exhibitors  by  studious  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  of  the  animals  shown  in  their 
special  line. 


BY  THE  SHORT  WAY. 

A  late  bulletin  of  the  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  E.  S.  (C.  S.  Plumb,  Yice-Di rector), 
gives  the  average  result  of  thin  and  thick 
wheat  seeding  for  five  years.  There  is  a 
gradual  increase  from  sowing  two  pecks 
(the  smallest  quantity)  to  eight  pecks  (the 

largest) . 

The  increase  in  yield  from  thick  sowing 
is  most  marked  in  adverse  years,  which 
tends  to  show  the  value  of  a  thick  fall 

growth  as  a  winter  protection . 

Wheat  was  sown  at  various  dates  for 
two  seasons,  from  September  20  to  October 
18.  The  largest  yields  were  harvested  from 
the  earliest  sown  plats . 

In  a  catalogue  just  received,  we  see  that 
a  fertilizer  called  the  “  Excelsior  ”  is 
offered  in  half-pound  packages  for  35  cents. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  ton  1  In  the 
remarks  regarding  this  fertilizer  there  are 
several  statements  made  which  are  untrue. 
One  is  that  it  Is  “the  only  artificial  fertil¬ 
izer  which  can  be  used  without  danger  of 

injury  to  the  plants.” . 

Our  friend  Mr.  Terry  tells  the  Country 
Gentleman  that  he  is  more  and  more 
pleased  with  the  Monroe  Seedling  Potato. 
He  had  not  dug  them  when  he  wrote,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  yield  would 
prove  “  away  ahead  of  other  varieties.”  Has 

Mr.  Terry  tried  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  ? . 

James  H.  Leggett,  of  Oroville,  Cal.,  was 
the  man  who  won  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
Henderson  Bush  Limas  last  year.  He  now 


writes  (September  1),  that  he  has  five 
bushes  of  the  Burpee  Large  Lima  growing 
just  where  he  raised  the  Henderson’s  Lima 
last  year,  and  that  his  best  bush  contains 
100  fine,  large  pods  well-nigh  at  maturity 
and  more  than  that  number  of  different 
sizes,  down  to  those  just  emerging  from 

the  bloom . 

George  W.  Campbell  says  that  success 
in  grape  culture  requires  that  varieties 
should  he  selected  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  locality  where  they  are 
grown  ;  and  that  because  a  grape  does  not 
succeed  in  one  section,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  may  not  be  both  successful 
and  valuable  in  another  to  which  it  is 
fitted  naturally.  This  point  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  every  one  planting  a  vineyard 
or  even  a  single  vine  except  as  a  trial.  If 
one  has  the  means,  it  would  be  well  to  try 
every  one  of  the  old  and  new  varieties  that 
are  known  to  thrive  at  home  as  well  as  those 
valued  in  other  places.  In  three  or  four 
years,  those  worthy  of  being  retained  or 
discarded  may  thus  be  ascertained.  We 
have  always  regretted  that  such  mag¬ 
nificent  grapes  as  the  Eldorado,  Jefferson, 
etc.,  are  worthless  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
But  where  they  do  thrive,  one  loses  his 
relish  for  those  kinds  which  thrive  in 
almost  any  locality— like  the  Concord, 

Moore’s  Early,  etc . 

Save  the  pits  of  the  best  peaches  and 
plant  them  this  fall  a  couple  of  inches 
deep.  You  will  have  little  trees  next  year 
— and  these  little  trees  will,  many  of  them, 
bear  in  three  years.  Generally,  too,  they 
will  be  stronger  and  healthier  than  nursery 
stock . 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Biliras  ail  Nervous  Disorders. 

“"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  miLGCaSTS. 


| pianos  "iiip"  organs; 


INCORPORATED  1877 


§ 


§  ESTABLISHED  1859 

v  Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchnl  &  Smith  Piano  is 
S  beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  Sj 
S,  pure,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  $ 
^  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  s 
5  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  them  just  what  I  5 
$  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  ^ 
Atrial,  agreeing  to  take  it  ' — J 


^  freights  if  I  did  not  like 


back  and  pay  all  thet 
x  .....  it.  Bnt  I  could  not  beg 

S  better  suited  if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  5 
^  My  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  $ 
g  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have  & 

$  PIANOS  FR03I  $150.00  TO  $1500, \ 

^  AND 

|  ORGANS  FRO II  $35.00  TO  $500.  S 
|  Write  to  S  5 

|  Sfie  IJlarefiar  §  limit!  Pi©R@  0©.,  ^ 

I 


235  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


J 


DIRECT. 

- Orange  County  Farmer  “  It  is  safe 

to  predict  that  the  next  Congress  will  con¬ 
tain  a  score  more  farmers  than  the  present 
one,  and  they  go,  moreover,  knowing  what 
they  want.  The  movement  is  most  power¬ 
ful  in  the  South  and  West,  but  it  is  also 
growing  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We 
trust  it  will  continue  to  grow.  There  is 
no  selfishness  in  legislating  for  agriculture. 
When  this  great  basic  industry  flourishes 
all  others  will  share  in  the  prosperity.” 

- Life:—"  The  fashion  of  buying  or  build¬ 
ing  a  palatial  country  house  and  spending 
most  of  the  year  in  it,  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  spreading  rapidly  among  wealthy 
Americans  whose  business  is  not  of  a  press¬ 
ing  nature.  And  a  wise  fashion  it  is. 
What  is  better  than  a  farm,  if  you  can  af¬ 
ford  it  ?  ” 

“  Doctors  say  we  are  not  to  go  to  bed  on 
an  empty  stomach.  It  is  not  a  good  plan, 
and  who  wants  to  do  it  ?  But  is  it  not  al¬ 
most  as  uncomfortable  to  go  to  bed  on  an 
empty  mind.  A  judicious  nip  of  the  right 
sort  of  literature  seems  a  night-cap  that  is 
not  to  be  spared.” 


g$i£ccUattC0u;5 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

Tried 
And  True 

Is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  people  who  take  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.  When  used  according  to  directions  the 
good  effects  of  this  excellent  medicine  are  soon  felt 
In  nerve  strength  restored,  that  tired  feeling  driven 
off,  a  good  appetite  created,  headache  and  dyspepsia 
relieved,  scrofula  cured  and  all  the  bad  effects  of  Im¬ 
pure  blood  overcome.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  good 
blood  purifier  or  tonic  medicine  do  not  fall  to  try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5,  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Ev£bYM°tHEB 

Should  Have  it  in  The  House. 

Propped  on  Sugar,  Children  love 
to  take  Johnson’s  Anodyne  Liniment  for  Croup, Colds, 
Sore  Throat,  Tonsllitis,  Colic,  Cramps  and  Pains.  Re¬ 
lieves  all  Summer  Complaints,  Cuts  and  Bruises  like 
magic.  Sold  every  where.  Price  35o.  by  mall;  6  bottles 
Express  jjald,  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mias. 


TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents 
each.  Send  these  during  September 
and  you  may  win  part  of  the 

$100.00  in  Cash 


•  4 

•  4 
4 

4  4 


to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions  this  month.  See 
“Publisher’s  Desk,”  page  592,  for 
particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  650. 


FENCE 


ROPE  SELVAGE 

All  SIZES  MESH.  PRICES  SEDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealer*.  Freight  paid 


Writ*  to  SUB  BeSCIiLBS  WOVEN  WIKI  ntSCK  CO. .  CHICAGO. 


tlVERNEUR.N.Y 


piSO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best  Easiest 
-L  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATARRH 


It  Is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  warren,  Pa. 
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Help  the  office  to  seek  the  man  by  being 
outspoken  in  favor  of  the  most  honorable 
man  you  know.  The  office  itself  cannot  do 
any  seeking.  Public  sentiment,  public  con¬ 
fidence  must  do  that. 


Kindly  send  all  perishable  articles  (fruits  or 
plants)  for  trial  or  identification,  to  the  Editor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey.  _ 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  discord  among 
the  members  of  the  Farmers’  League  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to  determine 
what  the  trouble  is.  One  side  holds  a  convention 
and  adopts  certain  resolutions  and  then  the  other 
side  holds  another  convention.  This  sort  of  thing 
will  not  answer.  A  grand  row  among  the  farmers 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  politicians.  We 
must  avoid  discord  by  all  honorable  means.  Let 
the  Farmers’  League  settle  its  differences  and  go 
ahead. 


Tte  barley  growers  of  Canada  look  upon  the 
McKinley  bill  with  dismay.  They  will  be  obliged  to 
mid  a  new  market  for  barley  or  go  into  some  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
advises  farmers  to  grow  a  barley  that  will  he  sal¬ 
able  in  the  London  market ;  and  to  seek  closer  trade 
relations  in  Australia  and  South  America.  An  idea 
of  what  Canadian'farmers  themselves  think  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  note  :  “  The  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  are  improving  and  getting  more  cows 
as  fast  as  they  can.  The  manufacture  of  cheese  is 
a  very  profitable  industry,  and  every  possible  effort 
is  being  put  forth  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
cheese.  Owing  to  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  we  will 
be  obliged  to  quit  raising  barley  for  export,  and 
will  keep  more  cows  and  stock  ot  all  kinds  and 
feed  our  grain.  A  large  acreage  of  fall  wheat  has 
been  sown.” 


A  few  years  ago  some  startling  statements  were 
made  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Cole,  regarding  the  possibilities 
of  sub-irrigation.  Many  persons  tested  his  method, 
which  was  simply  a  systemjof  stone  drains  connected 
with  suitable  reservoirs  for  holding  and  distributing 
water.  It  would  he  interesting  now  if  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  the  experience  of  those  who  tested  the  matter. 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Ohio,  went  to  considerable  expense 
in  testing  the  system,  being  obliged  to  purchase  all 
the  stones  used  in  the  drains.  His  conclusion  is  that 
by  far  too  much  was  claimed  for  the  system.  But 
he  adds  in  a  recent  letter :  “At  the  same  time  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  this  line  of  sub-irrigation 
with  certain  kinds  of  plants  that  send  their  roots 
down  deep.  Perhaps  thorough  underdraining  ac¬ 
companied  with  large  quantities  of  manure  (which 
I  used),  might  do  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much.”  The 
very  extravagant  and  in  some  respects  absurd 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Cole,  did  much  to  keep  prac¬ 
tical  men  from  trying  it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  satisfied, 
however,  that  when  the  merits  of  sub-irrigation  are 
fully  understood,  so  that  they  can  be  fairly  stated, 
it  will  represent  to  gardeners  and  fruitmen  almost 
what  the  silo  represents  to  dairymen. 


A  very  intelligent,  middle  aged  gentleman  made 
the  remark  in  a  recent  conversation  that  he  never 
yet  had  voted  a  straight  ticket.  He  considered 
himself  independent  of  party  ties.  If  any  candidate 
were  unfit  for  the  office  to  which  he  aspired,  he 
would  use  his  influence  and  cast  his  ballot  against 
him,  and  would  use  every  honorable  means  in  his 
power  to  secure  the  election  of  che  best  and  most 
capable  men  to  all  offices.  If  all  electors,  all 
farmers,  even,  would  take  this  stand,  what  an 
overturning  there  would  be.  To  the  unprejudiced 
observer  the  only  issue  between  the  old  parties 
seems  to  be  as  to  which  shall  secure  the  most 
“  patronage  ;”  which  shall  feed  the  most  of  its 
followers  at  the  public  crib.  The  methods  adopted 
to  secure  and  hold  political  power  are  a  disgrace  to 
an  intelligent  people.  Thoughtful  men,  every¬ 
where,  are  becoming  disgusted  with  them  and  the 
number  of  “independents,”  “bolters,”  etc.,  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Many  of  the  measures  advo¬ 
cated  or  adopted  by  Congress  are  palpably  in  the 
interest  of  corporations  and  monopolies  which  are 
able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  “  boodle  ” 
to  influence  legislation,  to  secure  the  re  election  of 
favorites;  and  the  defeat  of  undesirable  legislators. 
Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  political  organizations 


and  members  of  the  United  States  Semite  aro 
notorious  corruptionists,  and  are  becoming  a  by¬ 
word  of  reproach  among  right-minded  members  of 
their  own  parties.  Methods  that  would  disgrace 
a  monarchy  are  openly  followed  to  perpetuate 
their  political  supremacy.  Patriotism  seems  to  be 
a  forgotten  or  unfashionable  virtue  with  many  of 
them.  But  the  fact  is  unmistakable  that  a  change 
is  coming.  Thoughtful  men  are  declaring  them 
selves  in  favor  of  less  legislation  for  monopolies, 
less  place-hunting  and  more  solid  work  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  Let  less  party,  more  principle, 
he  the  watchwords  which  must  inevitably  hasten 
the  day  of  political  purification. 


The  liquor  dealers  of  New  York  State  have  just 
closed  what  they  term  a  “successful  convention” 
at  Albany.  Their  association  contains  30,000  mem¬ 
bers;  their  organization  is  perfect,  their  rules  are 
strict,  and  their  treasury  is  full.  In  fact,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  recent  meeting  they  boasted  that  it 
was  their  money  and  “influence”  that  defeated 
the  High  License  bills  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  It  is  always  well  to  know  what  the  enemy 
favors,  therefore  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  these 
dealers  approve  of  in  their  “resolutions.”  Natur¬ 
ally,  they  oppose  “  Prohibition,”  and  urge  all  their 
friends  to  vote  against  the(  amendment  in  April. 
They  say  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  license  to  do 
business ;  but  are  opposed  to  any  heavy  license  that 
would  drive  them  out  of  business.  High  license, 
they  say,  would  favor  the  rich  dealers  as  against 
the  poor.  Of  course,  they  condemn  what  is 
known  as  the  Civil  Damage  Act.  They  think  all 
revenues  from  liquor  licenses  should  revert  to  the 
local  treasury  of  the  town  where  the  liquor  is  sold, 
and  they  refuse  to  “favor,  assist  or  protect”  any 
dealer  who  does  not  belong  to  the  association.  We 
copy  the  following  “  resolution  ”  entire  : 

“  Resolved ,  That  we  favor  an  excise  law  which  will  al¬ 
low  the  people  of  the  State  that  liberty  which  they  enjoy 
in  the  Old  World,  viz.,  the  right  to  have  their  refreshments 
on  the  day  of  the  week  which  is  set  apart  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure.” 

This  “  day,”  of  course,  is  Sunday.  Instead  of  a 
day  of  worship  we  are  to  have  a  day  of  “  refresh¬ 
ment.”  “Civilization  must  destroy  the  liquor 
traffic  or  be  destroyed  by  it.”  There  is  no  more  ap¬ 
propriate  way  of  closing  these  remarks. 


Is  there  any  economic  question  in  which  farmers 
are  more  deeply  and  directly  interested  than  in  an 
equalization  of  taxation  ?  It  is  flagrantly  notorious 
that  real  estate  pays  an  exorbitant  proportion  of 
the  taxes  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Wherever, 
therefore,  farmers  may  obtain  predominance  or  a 
controlling  vote  in  any  State  legislature,  prompt 
equalization  of  taxation  should  be  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  justice  on  which  they  should  in¬ 
sist.  The  problem  of  taxation  of  mortgages  should 
also  early  engage  their  attention.  The  solution  of 
this  will  not  be  an  easy  task,  however.  At  present 
in  nearly  all  the  States,  the  mortgagor  has  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  mortgage  as  well  as  on  the  land  as 
though  no  mortgage  burthened  it.  Thus  the  owner 
of  an  estate  worth  $10,000  and  mortgaged  for  that 
amount,  is  taxed  for  $20,000,  while  the  record  of  the 
mortgage  and  the  evidence  of  the  estate  render  any 
evasion  of  the  injustice  impossible.  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  have  already  legislated  on  the  vexed 
subject,  and  Maine  is  at  present  struggling  with  it. 
To  tax  or  not  to  tax  is  the  question ;  and  if  the  for¬ 
mer,  on  whom  should  the  tax  be  imposed  or  how 
divided.  That  the  mortgagor  should  pay  double 
taxation  is  obviously  unjust;  but  if  the  tax  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  lender,  will  not  he  shift  the  burden  from 
his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  debtor  by  requiring 
higher  interest  or  making  extra  charges,  or  in  both 
ways?  After  a  great  deal  of  study,  Maryland  decided 
not  to  tax  mortgages  at  all ;  while  Massachusetts 
thought  the  fairest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  tax  the  mortgagee  as  joint  owner  with  the 
mortgagor  of  the  land  mortgaged,  to  the  extent  of 
his  interest.  The  mortgage  is  taxed  to  the  former 
as  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  him 
upon  it,  and  the  mortgagor  is  to  that  extent  relieved 
from  the  tax,  as  he  is  taxed  only  for  so  much  of  the 
value  of  the  mortgaged  property  as  is  in  excess  of  the 
debt,  thus  making,  in  effect,  but  one  tax  upon  the 
property,  the  note  being  free  from  taxation.  The 
Special  Tax  Commissioners  of  Maine,  after  diligent 
study  of  past  legislation  on  the  matter  in  other 
States,  have  just  decided  to  adopt  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  plan.  Of  course,  the  lender’s  facilities 
for  shifting  the  tax  on  the  debtor’s  shoulders  will  still 
remain  ;  but  is  there  any  practical  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  objection  ?  In  view  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  farm  mortgages  all  over  the  country,  and 
of  the  gross  injustice  of  the  taxation  of  mortgages 
now  in  force  in  nearly  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
does  not  this  problem  deserve  the  earnest  attention 
of  farmers  everywhere  ? 


The  latest  scheme  reported  by  the  Farmers’  Al¬ 
liance  is  a  plan  for  securing  an  advance  on  the  cot 
ton  crop  while  holding  it  for  a  rise.  It  is  said 
that  the  “  cotton  committee  ”  of  the  Alliance  has 
perfected  arrangements  with  a  syndicate  of  English 
capitalists  to  advance  $32  per  bale  on  1,000,000  hales 
of  cotton  at  a  yearly  interest  of  four  per  cent. 
Farmers  may  store  their  cotton  as  at  present  and 
the  money  will  be  paid  on  the  warehouse  receipts, 
the  farmers  being  permitted  to  buy  back  the  cotton 
if  they  wish  to  do  so,  by  paying  the  $32  and  a  fair 
rate  of  interest  for  the  money.  The  object  of  this 
scheme  is  to  try  to  force  up  the  price  of  cotton.  It 


is  argued  that  if  1,000,000  bales  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  the  stock  on  sale  will  be  so 
reduced  that  prices  must  rise  and  that  these  high 
prices  will  be  maintained,  if  the  surplus  is  put  on 
the  market  only  m  small  quantities.  Most  cotton 
growers  do  business  on  such  a  close  margin  that 
they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  crops  as  soon  as  they 
can  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  pay  their  debts. 
This  fact  has  been  made  use  of  by  cotton  agents, 
who  not  only  buy  in  the  crop  at  their  own  figures; 
but  advance  money  on  it  at  ruinous  rates  of  inter¬ 
est — sometimes  even  before  it  is  planted.  The  Al¬ 
liance  people  claim  that  the  advance  of  $32  per  bale 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  debts,  while  the 
expected  rise  in  price  will  be  pure  gain.  This  means 
the  employment  of  private  capital  and  enterprise  to 
carry  out  the  main  features  of  the  proposed  Sub- 
Treasury  Bill.  This  bill  proposes  to  erect  govern¬ 
ment  storehouses  where  farmers  could  bring  their 
grain  or  cotton  and  receive  government  certificates 
for  80  per  cent,  of  its  value — these  certificates  to  be 
legal  tender.  The  trouble  with  this  would  be  that 
speculators  could  secure  these  certificates  and  buy 
back  the  produce  and  sell  it  for  its  market  value. 
Again,  if  growers  of  cotton  and  wool  and  grain  are 
to  be  cared  for  in  this  way,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  government  should  not  erect  canning  fac¬ 
tories  to  accommodate  growers  of  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes  or  Lima  beans.  In  this  way  the  Maine  farmer 
might  pay  his  bill  for  Western  feed  with  sweet  corn 
certificates.  Why,  too,  should  the  plan  be  confined  to 
agricultural  products?  Why  should  not  the  manufac¬ 
turers  in  a  dull  season  obtain  similar  advances  on 
the  manufactured  wares  they  may  desire  to  hold 
for  a  better  market,  and  why  should  not  every 
other  industrial  class  have  a  like  privilege  ?  Let 
the  Farmers’  Alliance  carry  out  their  schemes  if 
they  can,  but  remember  two  things:  1.  This  is  the 
essential  principle  of  the  “trust.”  2.  The  increased 
price  for  cotton  will  either  ruin  speculators  or  add 
heavily  to  the  price  to  consumers.  And  if  1,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  are  held  back  in  this  way  from  the 
present  crop  so  as  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  will  not  these  1,000,000  bales  come  into 
competition  with  next  year’s  crop,  and  depreciate 
its  price  ?  Even  if  the  same  scheme  is  carried  out 
next  season,  the  withholding  of  2,000,000  bales 
would  be  needed  to  keep  up  prices  if  next  year’s 
crop  were  as  large  as  this  vear’s. 


BREVITIES. 

Discuss  "Discussion.” 

Help  us  fight  frost.  Show  us  how  ! 

PUT  au  umbrella  over  your  barn-yard. 

Do  you  want  a  watch  ?  Then  watch  our  Business  page. 
No  use  going  “up  head,”  farmer,  unless  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  stay  there. 

Rain,  rain,  rain  !  Potatoes  are  rotting  as  they  never 
rotted  before  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Gifford,  as  described  on  page  652, 
recalls  t  he  “  good  old  times.”  What  can  be  done  to  make 
the  “  office”  more  hunter  than  hunted  ? 

The  Peach  Tomato  is  soft  when  ripe — as  soft  as  a  mel¬ 
low  peach.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would 
be  a  shore  keeper — a  poor  shipper.  It  is  a  poor  shipper, 
but,  odd  to  say,  a  very  good  keeper. 

The  wet  weather  is  making  the  curing  of  seed  Limas 
difficult.  Many  seeds  are  sprouting  in  the  pods  while 
still  on  the  poles.  Those  which  have  been  gathered  are 
molding.  Seed  Limas,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  country 
is  concerned,  will  be  scarce. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  rush  to  Colorado  to  buy  potatoes  at 
81.50  per  100  pounds.  The  writer  can  remember  when  po¬ 
tatoes  could  hardly  be  given  away  out  there,  and  yet  it  is 
the  best  potato-growing  section  in  the  country.  They 
will  have  to  use  fertilizers  there  some  day,  however. 

Pres,  Chamberlain  again  favors  us  with  an  article 
that  sets  us  to  thinking  and,  let  us  trust,  good  frieuds, 
that  it  will  affect  you  similarly.  It  explains,  we  think, 
certain  parts  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Terry's  farm  life  and 
methods  better  than  Mr.  Terry  himself  has  explained 
them. 

A  friend  criticises  the  picture  on  our  first  page  because 
the  farmer  is  going  “up  head”  behind  the  other  members 
of  the  class.  This  friend  would  have  him  march  up  in 
front,  stamping  on  a  few  of  the  toes  in  his  way  as  he  passes. 
No,  no!  The  true  road  to  the  farmer’s  proper  place  lies 
over  the  path  of  politeness. 

Bulletin  No.  10,  just  issued  by  the  Maryland  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Agricultural  College  P.  O., 
Prince  George’s  County,  describes  the  many  kinds  of 
wheat  (40)  raised  the  past  season.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  Dietz,  Fulcaster  and  New  Australian  are  superior  to 
the  rest  in  all  respects.  Of  the  three,  the  Dietz  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Stribling’S  ideal  new  machine,  mentioned  on  page 
047,  would  surely  .revolutionize  sorghum  culture.  As  to 
the  merits  of  silage  from  pressed  sorghum  cane,  theory  is 
abundant,  but  actual  facts  are  scarce.  In  Mr.  Colcord’s 
patent  silage  the  juice  is  pressed  from  the  stalks  after  they 
are  put  in  the  silo ;  in  this  new  machine  the  pressing  would 
be  done  before  they  enter  it. 

The  Boston  Ivy  (as  it  is  called  in  Boston)  or  Japan  Ivy 
(Ampelopsis  Veitchii),  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
known  vine  for  covering  stone  dwellings.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  of  Boston  are  entirely  covered  with  it,  produc¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  effect  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  grows— even  in  poor  soil— with 
great  rapidity  and  luxuriance. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  greatly  disappointed  over  its  inability  to 
send  a  larger  quantity  of  its  wheats  to  applicant-sub¬ 
scribers.  Y/e  can  assure  them  that  our  inability  to  do  so 
is  not  due  to  any  cause  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  con¬ 
trol.  Again,  three  varieties  which  were  shipped  some  10 
days  ago,  reached  us  not  until  late  last  week.  They  will 
now  be  mailed  as  fast  as  possible. 

IN  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  The  R.  N.-Y.  pays  more 
for  engravings,  more  for  contributions,  more  to  its 
editors  than  any  other  farm  paper  published.  We  make 
this  statement  confidently  aud  would  be  pleased  to  print 
any  conclusive  evidence  to  controvert  it.  Now,  if  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  promote  the  true  inter¬ 
ests  of  agriculture,  are  we  not  as  well  as  any  other 
journal,  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  farming  com¬ 
munity?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Judging  by  the  unprecedented 
number  of  subscriptions  for  this  time  of  the  year,  now 
being  received,  the  farming  community  takes  our  view 
of  the  situation. 
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Business. 


WAR  ON  THE  WATCH  TRUST. 


It  Attempts  to  Boycott  the  Newspapers  of  the 
United  States. 


AND  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  PROPOSES  THAT  ITS  READ¬ 
ERS  SHALL  BE  PROTECTED. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  watch  movements  made  by 
the  factories  at  Elgin,  Ill.,  and  Waltham,  Mass.,  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  to  get  a  watch  with  a  genuine 
"American  movement  ”  is  an  object  of  ambition  abroad 
as  well  as  here.  Trading  on  this  ambition,  the  country  has 
been  flooded  with  foreign  counterfeits  of  the  Elgin  and 
Waltham  movements,  which  are  advertised  as  “  like  Elgin 
or  Waltham  movements,”  or  “  in  form  Elgin  or  Waltham 
movements,”  etc.,  to  make  the  reader  believe  he  is  really 
getting  the  famous  genuiue  “  American  movement.” 

Sometimes  the  advertiser  supplies  the  cheapest  of  all  the 
Elgin  or  Waltham  movements,  in  a  plated  case  that  will 
wear  only  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  customer  always  gets 
either  a  counterfeit  movement  or  a  counterfeit  case,  while 
usually  he  gets  both.  If  he  goes  ta  an  honest  jeweler,  the 
price  is  too  high.  Under  the  trust  rules  the  jeweler  must 
sell  at  25  per  cent,  advance,  and  he  invariably  adds  from 
100  to  300  per  cent. 

To  protect  subscribers  at  post  offices  where  there  were 
no  jewelers,  and  where  the  buyer  had  to  purchase  from  a 
“  shark,”  several  newspapers  combined  and  bought  large 
quantities  of  watches  at  the  lowest  trade  rates,  which  they 
re-sold  at  cost.  The  Watch  Trust  sprang  instantly  to  the 
rescue  of  its  shark-trade,  and  it  has  declared  a  boycott  of 
all  newspapers  supplying  subscribers  with  Elgin  or  Walt¬ 
ham  watches  at  any  price.  The  ostensible  ground  was  to 
protect  the  retail  jewelry  trade ;  the  real  reason,  to  keep 
its  rapidly  growing  shark-trade,  the  shark  taking  all  the 
cheap  movements  and  forcing  the  jeweler  to  sell  only  dear 
movements.  The  Watch  Trust  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  closest  strongest,  and  most  insolent  of  all  the  trusts 
in  the  United  States,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  enters  the  lists  to¬ 
day,  and  proposes  to  break  a  lance  with  it  on  behalf  of  its 
subscribers.  So  far  as  the  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
concerned,  it  proposes  that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
shall  obtain  any  grade  of  watch  made  at  Elgin  or  Waltham 
at  the  trade  cost,  without  being  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Watch  Trust,  and  without  being  swindled  by  a 
shark  who  sells  foreign  counterfeits. 

The  Cost  of  Watch  Movements.— The  net  prices  of 
the  Elgin  hunting-case  movements  (or  “  works,”)  for  men’s 
watches,  known  as  No.  .18  size,  are  confidentially  as  fol¬ 
lows,  with  six  per  cent,  off  to  the  jeweler  who  pays  cash  : 


B.  W.  R  .  Nickel,  P.  R.  Adj.  D.  S.  D'al . $20  00 

B.  W.  R.,  Ollt.  I*.  R..  Adj.,  D.  S.  Dial .  17  50 

H .  H.  T..  Nickel,  P.  R  ,  Adj .  15  00 

H.  H.  T.  Gilt,  P.  R.,  Adj .  12  50 

G.  M.  W.,  Nickel,  P.  R .  9  i  o 

G.  M.  W  ,  Gilt,  P.  R .  S  50 

NAMELESS.  Engraved  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

No.  83.  Nickel.  Com.  bal.,  Breg.  h.  s.  p.  adj..  15  jewels  (four  prs. 

settings)  pat  reg .  . . .  15  00 

No.  80.  Gilt.  Com.  bal.,  Breg.  h.  spg..  adj  ,  15  jewels  (four  pairs 

settingsi.  pat.  reg .  12  fO 

No.  103.  Nickel  Com.  bal.,  15  jewels  (four  pairs  settings),  pat.  reg.. .  9  ou 

No.  82.  Gilt,  Com.  bal.,  15  jewels  (four  pairs  settingsi,  pat,  reg...  8  50 

No  102.  Half  Nickel.  Com  bal.,  1  jewels  .  7  10 

No.  10.  Gilt.  Com.  bai ,  11  j ewels  .  6  25 

No.  96.  Gilt.  Com.  bal.,  seven  Jewels . . .  500 


“Nickel  ”  or  “  gilt  ”  relates  to  the  movement.  “  R.  R.” 
means  patent  regulator ;  “adj.”  means  adjusted  to  heat, 
cold  and  position  ;  “  U.  S.”  means  double  sunk  dial.  The 
“  R.  T.  &  W.”  stand  for  Raymond,  Taylor  &  Wheeler. 
The  Waltham  Companies  make  corresponding  grades  at 
closely  corresponding  prices. 

The  Cost  of  Watch  Cases. — There  are  half  a  dozen 
great  case  companies,  known  the  world  over,  who  make 
gold-filled  cases  in  10-carat  and  14-carat  grades.  Their  half¬ 
marks  on  the  cases  carry  the  same  guarantee  that  the 
United  States  Assay  stamp  does,  and  their  guarantees  of 
the  former  grade  for  15  years  and  the  latter  for  21  years  are 
the  same  as  the  Mint  Director’s.  These  also  belong  to  the 
Watch  Trust,  but  they  never  sell  to  a  “shark.”  The  trade 
prices  are  as  follows  : 


open  face,  15  years,  plain  or  engine-turned . $  6  00 

Open-face,  21  years  “  •  “  .  8  oi 

Hunting-ease,  15  years . . .  9  uO 

Hunting  case,  21  years .  .  11  00 


Coin  silver  cases  cost  the  same  as  the  15  year  gold-filled 
cases.  Half-pound  cases  in  coin  silver  correspond  to  the 
21  year  gold-filled.  There  are  excellent  “silveriue” 
cases  in  the  market  which  cost  75  cents  for  open-face,  and 
$2  for  hunting-case. 

A  Special  Offer  to  Subscribers.— The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  offers  to  each  one  of  its  subscribers,  whose  name 
isou  Its  printed  mailing  list,  either  an  Elgin  or  a  Waltham 
watch,  stem-winding  and  stem-set,  in  either  a  gold  filled 
15-year  10-carat  case,  or  a  corresponding  coin  silver  case. 

OPEN  FACE  WATCHES. 


1.  Seven  jewels,  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance. 

tempered  Ualr  springs  . ...  . 

With  patent  regulator  SI  extra. 

2.  Ten  or  eleven  jewels,  as  nb  >ve,  gilt . 

vVitn  patent  regulator  $1  extra. 

8.  Same,  nickel  movement  . 

4.  Ktfteen  Jewels,  gilt .  patent  regulator  .  . 

5.  Santo  111  uickel .  . 

In  silveriue  cases,  $5  less. 


$12  00 

.  IS  25 

.  15  00 
.  IS  5(1 
.  16  00 


HUNTING  CASE  WATCHES. 


6.  Seven  jewels,  safety  pinion,  compensation  balance  . $15  00 

With  patent  regulator  $1  extra. 

7.  Eleven  jewels,  gilt .  .  16  ■>-, 

8.  Eleven  Jewels  uickel .  .  IT  tin 

y.  Fifteen  Jewels,  in  settings,  patent  regulator,  gilt .  13  So 

10.  Same  as  No.  9,  in  nickel . 19  00 

11.  Fifteen  ruby  Jewels  in  settings,  patent  regulator,  adjusted  22  no 

12.  Same  as  No.  L,  in  nickel . .  25  UO 

In  silveriue  case  87  less. 


The  14-carat,  21-year,  gold-tilled  cases,  cost  $2  additional. 


This  offer  is  made  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
either  ah  Elgin  or  Waltham  movement  of  the  same  or 
higher  grade  may  be  sent.  Only  $1  has  been  added  to  the 
trade  price  for  expenses  of  buying,  setting  up,  casiug,  crys¬ 
tal,  packiug,  postage  aud  registry.  It  is  very  close 
figuriug.  The  watches  have  to  be  bought  from  the  Elgin 
ami  Waltham  Companies  through  jewelers  all  over  the 
couutry,  aud  only  a  few  from  each,  aud  the  cases  from  one 
aud  the  movements  from  another,  to  bother  the  trust  spies, 
and  orders  must  be  filled  as  they  come  in.  Every  watch  is 


guaranteed  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  the  latest  and 
best  product  of  the  factories. 

Cheap  but  Good. — At  these  prices  no  man  need  be  with¬ 
out  a  fine  watch.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  15-jeweled  move¬ 
ment  with  a  patent  regulator,  in  a  cheap  case,  than  a  lower- 
grade  watch  in  a  higher  priced  case.  A  case  can  be  bought 
at  any  time.  Cases  fit  all  movements,  and  this  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  the  movement.  These  are  not  “  cheap  ” 
watches.  Nine  watches  out  of  ten,  costing  from  $75  to  $100 
have  only  the  seven-jeweled  Elgin  or  Waltham  movement. 
For  the  cheapest  watch  on  the  list  jewelers  charge  from 
$25  to  $50.  The  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  buying  at 
the  factory  price  to  the  jeweler.  He  saves  the  latter’s  100 
to  300  per  cent,  profit  which  the  trust  is  trying  to  retain. 

Ladjes’  Watches. — These  are  No.  6  size,  and  in  the 
beautiful  10-carat,  gold-filled  Montauk  cases  made  by 
Joseph  Fahys  with  his  15  years  guarantee,  cost  as  follows  : 


13.  Fifteen  jewels,  in  settings,  nickel . . . $21  50  ■**— 

14.  Same  in  gilt  movement, .  ...  13  00 

15.  Eleven  Jewels,  gl't .  15  25 

16.  Seven  Jewels,  safety  pinion .  14  (0 


A  beautiful  solid  14-carat  gold  case,  No.  1  size,  hand  en¬ 
graved  to  imitate  frost-work,  called  vermicelli,  with  a  13- 
jeweled  movement  for  which  jewelers  charge  from  $55  to 
$75,  is  the  last  offer  to  its  subscribers,  and  it  is  known  as, 

17.  A  Joy  Forever, . .  ...  $25  00 

Points  to  Remember. 

1.  In  ordering  give  the  number  and  state  the  price. 

2.  Any  subscriber  whose  name  is  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
printed  subscription  list  may  buy  as  many  as  he  pleases  at 
these  prices.  He  may  supply  every  person  at  his  post  office, 
but  he  should  charge  25  per  cent,  advance  on  these  prices. 

3.  This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers.  It  is  made 
solely  to  protect  them  from  The  Watch  Trust.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  not  in  the  watch  business.  It 
does  not  care  whether  a  single  subscriber  buys  a  watch. 
If  all  its  subscribers  are  protected,  so  much  the  better. 
If  any  are  not,  it  proposes  they  shall  be.  This  is  a  form  of 
protection  they  can  approve  of. 

4.  No  subscription  is  included  in  the  price  paid.  It  is 
not  offered  as  an  inducement  to  subscribe.  But  it  is  open 
to  all  subscribers,  and  after  a  man’s  name  has  been  entered 
as  a  subscriber  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection. 

5.  Every  watch  will  be  sent  in  perfect  order,  packed  in 
cotton-batting,  in  a  strong,  wooden  box,  by  registered 
mail.  Both  gold  and  silver  cases  must  be  kept  away 
from  sulphur,  or  they  will  tarnish. 

6.  Send  all  orders  and  remittances  to 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


Protection  for  Plant  Originators.— It  seems  to  me 
that  protection  to  plant  originators  must  come  through 
the  use  of  the  name  of  the  fruit,  and  this  might  be  done 
through  some  amendments  to  the  trade-mark  law.  In 
brief,  such  a  law  should  make  it  a  criminal  offense  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  person  to  advertise, 
sell  or  attempt  to  sell  any  plant  under  the  name  of  a 
registered  trade- mark.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  case  of 
swindling  tree  peddlers  who  are  almost  universally  finan¬ 
cially  irresponsible ;  but  if  prison  bars  confronted  them 
they  would  hesitate  before  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
the  penalty.  While  we  have  our  trade-mark,  the  “Idaho 
Pear”  registered,  and  can  undoubtedly  go  into  the  United 
States  Courts  and  enjoin  nurserymen  from  labeling  trees 
with  that  name,  yet  they  can  advertise  to  sell  Idaho  Pear 
trees ;  can  label  them  No.  1 ;  bill  them  to  their  customers 
as  No.  1,  so  many  Idaho  Pear  trees.  But  under  the 
suggested  amendments  to  the  law  this  could  not  be  done. 
Had  we  the  protection  above  indicated,  we  could  sell  trees 
for  less  price  than  we  advertise,  make  money  and  protect 
the  public  to  a  great  extent  from  unscrupulous  dealers. 
What  think  Rural  readers  of  the  suggestion  ? 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Manure  Wagon  Wanted.— Will  some  of  The  Rural 
readers  tell  us  how  best  to  construct  a  dump  bed  for  haul¬ 
ing  manure  on  a  four  wheeled  wagon,  so  that  we  can  dump 
the  load  without  pitching  it  out  with  a  fork  ?  G.  &  D. 

Columbus,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  refer  this  to  our  readers.  Let  us 
have  suggestions.  We  often  see  two-wheeled  carts  with 
springs  at  the  bottom,  similar  to  those  on  coal  carts. 
Gravel  or  sand  may  be  unloaded  by  using  narrow  planks 
for  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  taking  the  box  off,  and  long 
boards  for  the  sides.  This  might  answer  for  some  kinds  of 
manure.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
has  plans  to  offer.  In  a  volume  of  the  Patent  Office  Ga¬ 
zette  we  notice  the  plan  of  a  wagon  that  might  be  made  to 
answer.  The  wagon-box  is  made  in  two  sections,  so  that 
when  divided  the  first  section  goes  with  the  front  wheels, 
while  the  rear  section  rests  on  the  hind  wheels.  Both  sec¬ 
tions  rest  on  pivots,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  dumped. 
When  a  load  is  to  be  emptied,  the  fastenings  that  hold  the 
sections  together  are  removed  and  the  front  wheels  are 
hauled  a  short  distance.  The  center  of  the  wagon  box  then 
drops  to  the  ground,  and  the  load  can  be  easily  dumped. 

Corn  cutting  Machine.— In  The  Rural  of  August  3, 
I  find  an  article  concerning  machinery  for  cutting  up 
coru.  The  small  sled  referred  to  was  introduced  in  this 
locality  this  year  for  the  first  time ;  but  so  rapidly  has  it 
come  into  use  that  I  believe  one-half  of  all  the  corn  that 
will  be  cut  will  be  cut  with  these  machlues.  Their  work  is 
quite  satisfactory,  and  from  oue-third  to  one- half  more 
can  be  done  per  hand  per  day  than  with  hand  cutters, 
though  the  labor  is  quite  as  heavy.  In  using  the  one- 
horse  two-row  cutter  (having  a  wing  and  knife  on  each 
side),  two  men  ride  on  the  sled  and  catch  the  corn  as  it  is 
cut  off  until  the  shock  is  reached,  when  the  horse  is 
stopped  aud  the  corn  set  up.  We  usually  make  shocks 


either  12  or  14  hills  square,  so  that  there  are  24  hills  of  corn 
alongside  the  two  men  on  the  sled  when  the  shock  is 
reached.  Of  course  the  horse  rests  often ;  but  he 
has  to  work  hard  while  it  lasts.  Another  device 
which  I  like  much  better  is  being  introduced.  It  is  a  two- 
horse  one-row  cutter.  The  knife  is  bolted  diagonally 
across  the  front  end  of  the  sled  which  runs  astride  the  row, 
a  horse  being  hitched  to  the  front  end  of  each  runner,  so 
that  their  work  is  light,  and  they  can  easily  take  the 
cutter  along  at  a  brisk  walk.  GEO.  F.  PETTIT. 

Oneida,  Kan. 

Silage  and  Syrup  From  the  Same  Crop;  A  New 
Machine  Needed. 

From  200  to  300  gallons  of  good  syrup,  and  from  10  to  15 
tons  of  good  silage  can  be  obtained  from  each  acre  of  sor¬ 
ghum  on  good  land  at  the  South,  but  owing  to  the  cost  and 
tedious  nature  of  the  labor  of  stripping  the  fodder  and 
cutting  the  seed  off  the  cane  by  hand,  the  sorghum  indus¬ 
try  of  this  section  is  at  a  standstill,  and  awaiting  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  new  machine  which  will  give  to  this  industry  an 
impetus  equal  to  that  given  by  the  cotton-gin  to  cotton¬ 
growing,  or  by  the  portable  thrasher  and  cleaner  to  small 
grain  raising.  The  machine  needed  is  the  simplest  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  cutting  knife,  fanner  and  cane  crushers  or 
rollers.  About  the  only  change  needed  in  the  common  en¬ 
silage  cutter  and  elevator  is  that  the  feed  rollers  should  be 
movable,  so  that  for  cutting  the  cane  they  could  be  moved 
back  about  12  inches  from  the  blades  to  allow  the  seed 
heads  to  fall  before  they  encounter  the  knife,  the  stalks 
being  fed  butt  end  foremost.  As  the  cut  cane  and  fodder 
fall  from  the  knife,  the  fodder  should  be  blown  out  by  the 
fanner,  and  nothing  but  the  heavy,  cut  cane  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  directly  between  the  jaws  of  the  cane  crush¬ 
ers  or  rollers,  and  after  the  juice  has  been  squeezed  out, 
the  bagasse,  cut  fodder  and  seed  heads  should  all  fall  on 
the  carrier  and  be  elevated  into  the  silo  for  stock  food,  the 
cane  juice  being  conducted  to  a  tank  near  the  evaporator. 
This  machine  or  mill  should  be  made  of  a  size  and  sim¬ 
plicity  to  admit  of  its  being  operated  by  the  same  ordinary 
hands  and  the  same  five-horse-power  engines  that  now  run 
our  traveling  grain  thrashers  and  cleaners.  I  am  aware 
that  some  think  the  cane  worthless  after  the  juice  has 
been  pressed  out ;  but  I  have  seen  both  horses  and  cattle 
eating  it  greedily  when  fresh,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  make  better  silage  after  the  juice  has  been 
pressed  out  than  with  so  much  watery  juice  in  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  silo  men  in  the  South  think  sorghum  better  than  corn 
for  silage ;  but  in  my  first  silo  (made  eight  years  ago  and 
the  first  in  this  State,)  I  objected  to  the  excess  of  watery 
juices  in  the  former,  and  if  the  surplus  water  has  been 
pressed  out,  and  the  crashed  cane,  fodder  and  seed  are  well 
mixed,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  mixture  should  not 
make  first-class  silage ;  but  in  case  the  crushed  refuse  is 
not  wanted,  the  machine  for  separating  the  seed  and  fod¬ 
der  from  the  cane  would  still  be  the  thing  most  needed  to 
make  sorghum  perhaps  the  most  profitable  crop  grown  in 
the  South,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  man  that  first  gets 
up  the  machine  will  make  a  fortune  from  its  sale. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.  j.  c.  stribling. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.— We  have  received  two 
catalogues  (No.’s  1  and  4)  just  issued  by  this  thoroughly 
trustworthy  and  long- established  firm,  consisting  of  P.  J. 
Berckmans,  the  President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  and  his  three  sons  who  have  received,  under  their 
father’s  care,  a  thorough  training  in  every  branch  of  horti¬ 
culture.  No.  1  is  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees,  hardy  evergreens  and  roses;  No.  4,  roses, 
fruit  trees,  evergreens,  etc.,  for  Florida  and  the  Gulf 
coast  belt  of  the  Southern  States.  These  will  be  mailed  to 
our  readers  on  application. 

Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Bloomington 
(III.)  Phoenix  Nurseries.  A  wholesale  and  retail  catalogue 
of  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs,  etc.  It  may  be  well 
for  our  readers  to  compare  the  retail  and  wholesale  prices. 
For  example,  a  single  Cuthbert  Raspberry  is  10  cents.  The 
price  for  100  is  $1. 

Benj.  Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson.— An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Hammond’s  insecticides,  dusters,  bellows,  etc. 
Preparations  are  put  up  in  any  quantities,  which  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  kill  potato  beetles,  lice,  scale,  carpet  beetles,  as 
well  as  various  fungoid  growths.  The  treatise  is  free  to 
applicants. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson 
County,  Mo. — A  list  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  grapes. 
Probably  the  largest  grape  growers  in  the  country.  Every 
one  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Bushberg  catalogue.  All 
the  varieties  are  therein  conservatively  described  and  tne 
parentage  given  so  far  as  known.  It  is  an  invaluable 
work  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  grape  industry. 


WINTER  WORK  FOR  THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

“  Looking  ahead  a  good  way  ?”  Yes;  but  is  not  that  the 
way  to  keep  things  running  smoothly  and  profitably  ? 
How  many  manufacturers  could  afford  to  “shutdown” 
or  discharge  a  large  portion  or  all  of  their  help  on  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  winter,  and  remain  dormant  until  thawed  out  by 
Aprii’s  sun?  But  this  is  what  too  many  horticulturists 
do.  Hauling  manure  is  one  of  the  jobs  that  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  in  order.  My  own  practice  in  most  cases  has  been  to 
apply  it  directly  to  the  land,  spreading  it  from  the  wagon 
at  all  times;  my  soil  is  level.  Manure  tnus  applied  mulches 
the  soil  for  several  months  and  the  rains  of  early  spring  in¬ 
corporate  the  liquid  portion  more  thoroughly  with  the  soil. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  plan  are  an  occasional  slight  loss 
of  fertility,  from  rains  when  the  ground  is  frozen,  aud  the 
latter  will  not  become  dry  enough  for  the  plow  quite  as 
early  as  if  no  manure  had  been  spread  ou  it.  If  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  free  from  grass  aud  weed  seeds  it  may  be  used  to 
mulch  as  well  as  fertilize  the  strawberry  bed  with  grand 
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results.  Pruning  of  all  plants  except  the  grape  had  better 
t)e  deferred  until  late  winter  or  early  spring,  although  the 
old  raspberry  and  blackberry  canes  can  be  removed  at  any 
time  during  the  winter;  but  one  should  not  cut  back  the 
bearing  canes  until  just  before  the  new  growth  starts, 
otherwise  the  spring  winds  will  dry  and  injure  the  freshly 
cut,  pithy  canes. 

A  very  important  job  for  early  winter  is  to  secure  all 
young  fruit  trees  against  damage  from  mice  and  rabbits. 
(By  the  way,  ought  not  fruit  growers  to  ask  the  repeal  of 
the  law  prohibiting  the  hunting  of  rabbits  with  ferrets  ?) 
I  have  protected  my  trees  cheaply  and  efficiently  by  bank¬ 
ing.  Just  before  the  ground  freezes  make  a  smooth,  conical 
mound  of  mellow  soil  eight  or  10  inches  high  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  A  carbolic  acid  preventive  has  always 
proved  effective:  with  one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  (crude 
will  answer)  mix  one  gallon  of  strong  soap  suds  and  dilute 
with  three  or  four  gallons  of  water;  apply  with  a  swab  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Where  carefully  applied  this  has  stood 
the  severest  tests  without  a  failure,  although  I  have  never 
applied  it  oftener  than  once  in  the  season.  In  a  wet,  open 
winter  it  would  be  safer  to  repeat  the  application  about 
midwinter.  Of  course  the  horticulturist  will  secure  a 
full  supply  of  posts,  stakes,  crates,  boxes,  etc.,  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  season  and  also  select  and  order  his  trees,  plants, 
seeds,  etc.,  in  good  time.  He  should  keep  as  many  of  his 
best  men  as  he  can  find  employment  for,  even  if  he  has  to 
spend  a  part  of  his  own  time  in  studying  and  planning  or 
visiting  his  friends.  He  may  find  that  he  has  gained  even 
in  dollars  and  cents  by  so  doing,  besides  the  benefit  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  hired  man  and  on  himself  in  other  ways.  He 
must  combine  head-work  with  hand- work.  Let  him  attend 
his  farmers’  institutes  and  county  horticultural  meetings. 
If  there  is  none  why  not  organize  one  ? 


VERMONT  FARM  NOTES. 

Low  Pricks  in  Farm  Produce.— The  relation  of  de¬ 
mand  and  supply  is  the  great  factor  that  governs  prices. 
An  over-supply  sends  them  down  ;  while  a  short  supply 
sends  them  up.  It  is  so  in  all  things.  If  in  a  city  there 
are  tenements  for  100  families,  and  there  are  just  that 
number,  they  rent  at  fair  prices.  If  there  are  125  families 
and  only  100  tenements  the  landlord  is  enabled  to  rent  at 
better  prices.  So  it  is  with  farm  produce— with  a  short 
supply  prices  go  up,  and  with  surplus  they  go  down,  often 
even  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Scratches  in  Horses.— Years  ago  I  had  a  horse  affected 
by  scratches.  I  tried  many  recommended  remedies  with¬ 
out  success.  Knowing  from  experience  that  pine  tar 
would  cure  chapped  hands,  I  applied  it  to  the  cracked  and 
sore  parts,  and  only  three  applications  were  necessary  to 
effect  a  complete  cure.  Since  then  I  have  several  times 
applied  it  with  equally  good  results.  It  softens  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  and  keeps  out  moisture  and  dirt.  I  do  not 
want  a  better  remedy,  and  were  I  to  add  anything  to  it  in 
obstinate  cases,  it  would  be  a  very  little  pulverized  blue 
vitriol. 

Colic  in  Horses.— I  have  given  one-half  fluid  ounce  of 
tincture  of  arnica  in  one  pint  of  water  and  the  cure  was  in¬ 
stantaneous.  I  have  used  it  only  twice.  The  first  time 
the  horse  had  rolled  and  thrashed  about  for  20  hours,  and 
in  two  minutes  after  it  had  been  administered  he  got  up 
and  began  to  eat,  and  gave  no  more  signs  of  pain.  The 
other  dose  proved  equally  salutary. 

Pruning  an  Apple  Orchard.— I  pruned  my  30-acre 
apple  orchard  in  March  and  April,  before  the  sap  began  to 
run,  or  the  buds  to  swell.  I  did  not  cover  the  wounds  with 
any  dressing.  They  healed  without  decay  and  the  trees 
remained  healthy. 

Digging  Potatoes  by  Machinery.— The  farmers  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  a  machine  is  made  that  will  dig  the 
potatoes  clean,  and  shake  them  from  the  soil  into  an  ele¬ 
vator  that  will  deliver  them  in  bags.  Such  is  the  future 
of  the  potato  harvester.  Why  not  f  The  plow  can  deliver 
them  to  a  sieve  where  they  are  shaken  free  from  the  soil, 
and  from  this  they  go  to  an  elevator  to  be  sorted  and 
bagged.  L.  H.  SPEAR. 

Orange  County. _ 


LETTER  FROM  BAVARIA,  GERMANY. 

The  following  letter,  dated  early  last  month,  was  written 
to  a  friend  in  Illinois  by  an  educated  gentleman  familiar 
with  Western  agriculture,  who  is  a  politician  of  more  than 
local  reputation: 

‘•This  country  is  virtually  a  garden,  that  is,  in  cultiva¬ 
tion;  but  the  soil  is  very  poor;  much  of  it  naturally  so  ; 
some,  no  doubt,  made  so  by  careless  cultivation.  Much 
time  is  lost  in  going  to  and  from  the  fields,  as  all  the 
people  live  in  villages  huddled  close  together.  The  family 
live  in  one  end  of  the  house,  the  goats,  sheep,  hogs  ana 
poultry  in  the  other,  where  smaller  animals  do  not  have 
the  entr6e  of  the  living-rooms.  The  principal  ornament  of 
the  front  yard  is  the  manure  heap.  In  and  upon  this  c-xl 
the  leaves,  sweepings,  night-soil,  water,  etc.,  are  placed 
and  worked  over ;  the  droppings  from  passing  teams  are 
swept  up,  and,  in  fact,  the  manure  pile  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  thing  on  the  place.  Generally  each  little  house  has  a 
small  garden  and  there  may  be  a  half  dozen  trees,  con¬ 
sisting  of  plum,  cherry,  pear  and  apple  ;  but  no  space  is 
devoted  to  shade  trees— they  produce  nothing.  All  trees 
have  a  stunted  appearance.  There  is  no  such  luxuriant 
growth  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  bodies  are  covered 
on  the  north  side  with  moss.  Weeds  do  not  grow  with  the 
same  luxuriance  as  with  you  ;  if  they  did  the  people  would 
be  ruined.  Daisies  grow  almost  everywhere,  and  often 
destroy  the  pastures.  I  saw  in  Bohemia  the  genuine 
Canada  Thistle  and  May-weed.  Dandelions  are  very 
abundant  and  the  Sour  Dock  and  Burdock  are  also  here. 
I  presume  with  you  both  wheat  and  oats  are  already  in  the 
stack  or  thrashed  ;  here  they  are  standing  uncut  in  the 


fields  and  not  ripe.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  a  reaper  or 
mower  at  work ;  but  did  see,  a  few  miles  west,  a  field  of 
rye  that  had  evidently  been  cut  by  a  reaper.  There  were 
ripe  fields  for  miles  and  miles,  but  though  I  strained  my 
eyes  looking  for  the  machine  it  was  not  in  sight. 

There  is  about  as  much  discussion  in  this  country  over 
the  tariff  as  there  is  at  home.  The  city  people  object  to 
paying  a  duty  on  grain,  flour,  meat;  and  the  farmers  ob¬ 
ject  to  coming  into  competition  with  America,  India, 
Russia,  Austria  and  Bulgaria.  Russia  stands  ready  to 
supply  Germany  with  all  the  wheat,  rye  and  whisky  it 
needs,  and  Bulgaria  furnishes  an  unlimited  supply  of  cat 
tie  and  hogs,  but  the  duty  makes  it  practically  impossible 
to  import  them.  Pork  is  the  dearest  article  of  meat,  and 
costs — so  the  girl  who  buys  for  the  house  tells  me — 90  pfen- 
nige  a  pound— 22%  cents,  and  the  government  is  discussing 
the  question  of  raising  the  price  four  pfennige.  While  the 
price  of  labor  is  very  low  here,  in  Russia  and  Austria  it  is 
much  lower;  common  day  labor  here,  the  cheapest  of  all, 
averages  about  40  cents  for  men  and  23  to.25  cents  for  women. 
Skilled  labor,  such  as  that  of  carpenters,  painters,  cabinet¬ 
makers,  molders,  etc.,  never  exceeds  90  cents  a  day  and  does 
not  average  more  than  60  cents  for  from  12  to  14  hours’  work. 
In  Russia  and  Austria  one  can  divide  this  by  two  and  then  it 
will  be  more  than  the  average.  Women’s  work  is  what 
keeps  the  price  so  low.  A  woman  will  do  as  much  as  a  man 
in  the  field,  or  in  »hoveling  coal,  unloading  boats,  etc.,  and 
will  work  for  half  of  a  man’s  wages.  House  help  is  very 
cheap.  The  girl  who  does  the  work  where  I  am  now  stay¬ 
ing,  gets  30  marks  and  board  for  three  months,  or  less  than 
$7.50.  In  Furth,  I  inquired  for  a  first-class  girl,  and  was 
told  plenty  could  be  had  for  80  marks  a  year,  or  $20. 
All  the  prices  for  labor  above  given  are  in  full  for  board, 
none  except  house  servants  getting  board,  and  they  have  a 
poorer  quality  of  food  than  the  master.  Meat  may  be 
served  on  the  latter’s  table  twice  a  day ;  the  servants  get 
it  twice  a  week.  All  food  is  kept  locked  up  so  that  the 
servants  may  not  eat  too  much.  We  read  of  such  things 
in  English  works,  and  I  find  that  such  is  the  fact  in  every 
house  here.  The  mistress  or  housekeeper  has  the  keys 
and,  as  anything  is  wanted,  one  or  the  other  deals  it  out. 
Breakfast  here  in  the  best  circles  means  rye  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  and  coffee.  We  have  made  an  innovation  and  insist 
on  wheat  bread,  butter,  eggs  and  coffee.  No  butter  is  eaten 
with  a  meal  when  there  is  meat,  and  we  astonish,  yes, 
nearly  paralyze  the  waiters  by  asking  for  butter  when  we 
have  meat.  Americans  are  regarded  as  eccentric,  and  so 
can  have  anything  they  pay  for.  If  our  people  lived  as 
Germans  do,  we  would  have  no  poor.  We  have,  however, 
been  too  much  used  to  pampering  our  stomachs  to  deny 
our  appetites  anything. 

Regarding  the  question  of  “protection,”  I  am  more 
radical  than  ever.  On  everything  that  can  be  made  at 
home  I  would  place  a  duty  so  high  that  foreigners  could 
not  import  their  goods  ;  in  anything  that  we  cannot  grow 
or  manufacture  I  would  have  absolute  free  trade,  or  a 
duty  for  revenue  only.  I  am  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
America  for  Americans,  and  would  have  a  national  law 
requiring  all  children  to  attend  an  English  or  public 
school  until  they  could  pass  a  certain  examination,  before 
they  should  be  permitted  to  attend  a  private  school  or 
study  any  foreign  language.  This  is  radical,  but  if  foreign¬ 
ers  do  not  like  such  laws  they  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  return  whence  they  came,  or  stay  there.  No  nonsense 
regarding  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  is  tolerated 
here  ;  they  even  change  the  language  of  a  whole  nation,  as 
in  the  two  French  provinces  and  in  Poland;  they  even  pro¬ 
hibit  the  transaction  of  business  in  Polish,  in  order  to 
lose  the  language.  The  Poles  are  a  sort  of  Dutch-Irish  and 
hard  to  manage,  but  they  are  bound  to  cram  German  into 
them,  and  they  may  as  well  take  it  willingly,  for  it  is 
going  in. 

Speaking  of  ice,  it  is  not  in  very  general  use  here.  If  you 
want  it  at  the  large  hotels,  they  bring  it  broken  in  small 
pieces,  say,  a  pound  in  a  dish,  and  charge  five  cents.  Ice- 
water  is  not  drunk  at  all;  in  fact,  water  of  any  kind  is  sel¬ 
dom  touched ;  beer  is  everywhere,  and  about  as  nasty,  as 
can  be  made.  The  beer  in  American  saloons  is  much 
better,  and  the  Milwaukee  beer  commands  a  premium  in 
Hamburg  where  it  is  sold.  When  ice  is  delivered  at  the 
house  it  is  in  a  pail  and  always  in  small  chunks,  weighing 
a  pound  or  so  each.  People  never  heard  of  a  saw  for  cut¬ 
ting  it.  Alfalfa  grows  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
The  second  crop  is  now  about  16  inches  high.  It  is  fed 
green  a  good  deal,  and  some  corn  is  also  sown  for 
green  fodder.  Red  Clover  is  not  very  abundant,  and  the 
only  Timothy  I  have  seen  was  at  Carlsbad,  where  a  few 
heads  grew  beside  an  old  wall.  The  fruit  crop  here  is  a 
failure  this  year,  and  a  worm  called  the  *  Nun,’  but  whose 
entomological  name  I  do  not  know,  is  doing  damage  to  all 
kinds  of  trees,  including  the  pines.” 


IV omans  IVork. 

A  PROFESSION  WHICH  PAYS. 

THE  best  answer  to  the  oft-reiterated  question  as  to 
what  occupations  are  most  remunerative  for  women 
is  to  point  the  inquirers— that  is,  a  certain  class  of  them — 
in  the  direction  of  the  various  training  schools  for  nurses. 
We  say  “  a  certain  class  of  them  ”  advisedly ;  for  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  a  nurse  are  constant  and  exacting,  as  regards 
time,  strength,  sympathy,  and,  most  wearing  of  all,  nerv¬ 
ous  force.  A  wise  physician,  addressing  a  class  of  them 
about  to  be  graduated,  made  the  statement  that,  “the 
ideal  nurse  is  the  ideal  woman.”  Ideal,  in  many  respects, 
she  must  be  as  a  woman ;  for  unless  her  strength  of  mind, 
her  patience,  her  health,  are  perfect,  she  cannot  make  a 
perfect  nurse.  An  examination  into  the  workings  of  one 
or  two  traiuiug  schools  near  us  will  perhaps  give  our  readers 
as  good  an  idea  of  their  general  requirements  and  benefits 
as  can  be  gained  without  a  personal  visit.  The  first  which  we 


shall  study  is  the  one  attached  to  the  Buffalo  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  This  school,  being  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  is 
very  limited  in  its  scope,  having  accommodation  for  less 
than  30  pupils.  According  to  its  report  for  1889,  at  its 
eleventh  annual  commencement,  held  in  June  of  that  year, 
it  graduated  a  class  of  11  nurses,  five  of  whom  were  of  the 
January  and  six  of  the  July  class.  During  the  year  it  had 
received  164  applications.  Of  these  23  were  accepted  on 
probation,  of  whom  13  were  retained  and  enrolled  as  junior 
nurses,  this  being  the  title  given  to  those  in  their  first 
year  of  study  and  practice.  The  senior  nurses  are  those 
taking  the  second  year’s  course.  The  probation  in  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  two-fold  ;  during  the  first  period,  of  one  month, 
the  pupil  receives  board  and  laundry  work,  but  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  wages ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  she  is  entered  as 
junior  nurse,  but  is  required  to  serve  two  months  more 
before  her  contract  is  signed.  She  must  wear  the  uniform, 
and  submit  to  the  rules,  and  when  she  is  not  studying  or 
attending  lectures,  she  must  be  on  duty,  or  her  allowance 
ceases.  This  allowance  is  $9  a  month  for  junior  nurses, 
and  $12  a  month  for  seniors,  while  board,  lodging  and 
laundry  work  are  free.  She  receives  two  dresses  and  four 
aprons  upon  entering,  and  a  cap  every  month.  She  has 
gratuitous  care  in  sickness,  and  a  vacation  of  two  weeks 
during  the  year. 

The  requirements  are  very  sensible,  though  severe.  They 
consist  of  an  ordinary,  common  Bchool  education,  good 
moral  character,  perfect  health,  suitable  age  (22  to  35),  and 
“  suitable  mental  and  physical  capacity  ”  for  future  duties. 
The  pupil  must  do  outside  nursiug  in  families  whenever 
required,  and  she  may  be  suspended  or  dismissed  if  she 
does  not  obey  the  rules.  She  must  also  have  three  examina¬ 
tions  during  the  course  with  a  standing  of  70  per  cent. 
Pupils  are  received  during  January  and  July,  and  at  other 
times  if  there  are  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

The  other  school  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  the  Training 
School  for  Nurses,  attached  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  In  New 
York  City.  Its  capacity  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  Buffalo  institution,  it  having  sent  out  400  gradu¬ 
ates  since  its  managers  organized  it,  16  years  ago,  “  with 
the  express  intention  of  creating  a  new  profession  for  edu¬ 
cated  women.”  It  has  had,  at  times,  an  income  as  high  as 
$8,000  a  year  from  the  services  of  those  yet  under  its 
tuition,  but  of  late  all  its  force  is  needed  in  the  regular 
hospital  work.  One  fourth  of  its  graduates  hold  high  po¬ 
sitions  in  other  schools,  as  head  nurses,  superintendents, 
etc.  Its  graduates  for  1889  numbered  27  ;  its  applicants  for 
1890,  1,306.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  sifting  is  severe. 
Of  this  large  number  of  applicants— many  of  whom  no 
doubt  had  not  a  single  qualification  for  the  position  they 
aspired  to— 355  only  obtained  a  personal  interview  with  the 
superintendent ;  40  were  received,  and  the  month’s  proba¬ 
tion  sifted  out  nine  more,  leaving  31  to  be  enrolled.  The 
preferred  age  is  from  25  to  35.  The  applicant  must  have 
the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  as  to  good  moral  character, 
and  of  a  physician  as  to  sound  health,  and  must  also  take 
an  examination  in  reading,  penmanship,  simple  arithme¬ 
tic,  and  English  dictation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
women  of  superior  education  and  culture  are  preferred 
to  those  less  accomplished.  Pupils  are  boarded  and 
lodged  during  probation,  and,  if  accepted,  they  re¬ 
ceive  $7  a  month  for  the  first  year,  and  $12  a  month  for  the 
second  year.  This  same  is  not  considered  as  wages,  being 
allowed  to  cover  expenses  for  dress,  text-books,  and  the 
like.  When  on  duty,  the  uniform,  which  consists  of  a 
simple  blue  and  white  seersucker  dress,  a  white  apron  and 
cap  and  a  linen  collar,  is  worn.  Vacation  is  the  same  as 
at  Buffalo,  and  an  hour  for  dinner  and  additional  time  for 
exercise  and  rest  are  allowed,  besides  half  of  Sunday,  and 
an  occasional  week-day  afternoon.  When  the  course  is 
completed,  the  nurse  can  choose  her  own  work,  in  hos¬ 
pitals,  as  private  nurse,  or  as  district  nurse.  The  Bellevue 
school  provides  for  the  future  of  its  graduates  by  keeping 
a  register  of  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  fee  of  $10  per 
year.  They  work  at  a  fixed  compensation  of  $20  a  week 
($25  in  contagious  cases)  unless  by  special  arrangement  for 
a  lower  rate,  and  under  rules  which  protect  them  from 
imposition  through  the  arrogant  or  thoughtless  cruelty  of 
employers.  Both  employers  and  employed  report  in  every 
case  to  the  head  institution,  and  thus  a  full  record  of  the 
most  reliable  and  satisfactory  work  is  always  at  hand. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  its  graduates  are  registered,  and  of 
the  later  classes,  notably  the  last  three,  nearly  all  are 
private  nurses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  while  many  of 
those  four  or  five  years  back,  are  gradually  working  up  to 
higher  positions  and  still  greater  responsibility. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  resumd,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  few  professions  which  fully  support  their  members 
during  their  course  of  study  and  preparation.  This  will 
commend  it  to  the  many  who  are  not  equal  to  self-support 
while  qualifying  for  a  life-work.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  from  any  school  by  sending  a  stamp  for 
its  report,  or  through  correspondence.  The  institutions 
under  consideration  may  be  reached  by  addressing  “  The 
Training-school  for  Nurses,  Buffalo  General  Hospital;” 
or  “The  Society  of  the  Training-school  for  Nurses,  426 
E.  26th  Street,  New  York  City.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


When  Baby  was  nick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Jllss,  she  clung  to  Caatorlu, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  guvetheiu  Caatorlu. 
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ALWAYS  IN  A  PICKLE. 


Cucumbers  are  ulcer  than  usual  this 
year.  They  are  shapely  and  crisp, 
showing  no  disposition  to  shrivel.  It  will 
be  well  to  profit  by  their  happy  mood  and 
put  up  a  good  supply. 

The  quickest  way  to  preserve  them  Is  to 
pour  about  one  gallon  of  saturated  brine  into 
a  small  barrel.  Put  the  cucumbers  into 
the  barrel  as  collected,  rinsing  off  the  earth 
which  clings  to  them,  very  carefully,  as 
they  must  not  be  bruised.  When  putting 
cucumbers  into  the  barrel  each  time  add 
about  as  much  bulk  of  salt  as  you  have  of 
cucumbers.  Keep  them  covered  with  a 
cloth,  or,  better  yet,  put  them  into  a  large, 
strong  bag,  and  have  them  weighted  so 
they  will  not  rise  above  the  brine.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  will  keep  for  years  in  brine,  and 
may  be  freshened  when  needed  for  use. 

Either  of  the  following  recipes  can  be 
recommended  for  plain  cucumber  pickles : 

For  200  pickles  take  one  ounce  of  cloves, 
two  ounces  of  allspice,  four  ounces  of  white 
mustard,  two  ounces  of  alum,  one  tea¬ 
cupful  of  salt,  and  vinegar  enough  to  cover 
the  pickles.  Put  the  pickles  into  fruit 
cans ;  heat  the  vinegar  and  spices  together 
and  pour  over  them  while  warm,  filling 
the  cans  to  the  brim.  Screw  down  the 
covers  and  feel  assured  that  you  will  have 
good  pickles  when  you  want  them. 

Flint  Pickles. — Make  a  brine  of  one 
cupful  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Pour  it  boiling-hot  over  a  jar  of  cucumbers 
for  six  successive  mornings.  The  same 
brine  may  be  used  by  turning  it  off  and  re¬ 
scalding.  After  the  last  scalding  rinse  the 
pickles  in  cold  water  and  put  them  into  a 
granite-iron  preserving  kettle  with  two 
red  peppers,  a  little  sliced  horse-radish  and 
enough  cider  vinegar  to  cover  them.  Bring 
them  to  a  boil,  put  them  in  cans  and  seal. 
The  seasoning  in  either  of  these  recipes  is 
not  arbitrary.  I  sometimes  add  an  onion 
or  two  to  a  part  of  them,  a  little  sugar  to 
another  portion  and  some  curry  powder  to 
a  third.  _ 

Mustard  Pickles.— This  recipe  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  reliable  and  the 
pickles  will  be  greatly  enjoyed  by  most 
persons.  The  vegetables  used  are  as 
follows:  One  quart  of  small  cucumbers, 
one  quart  of  button  onions,  one  quart  of 
sliced  celery,  one  quart  of  tender  string 
beaus,  two  quarts  of  cauliflower  divided 
into  small  sections,  and  six  green  peppers 
sliced.  Put  the  vegetables  into  a  weak 
brine  and  leave  them  over-night,  then  scald 
until  tender  in  the  same  brine.  It  it  better 
to  keep  the  cauliflower  by  itself  as  it  must 
not  be  over  cooked.  Drain  the  vegetables 
carefully.  Prepare  a  dressing  by  mixing 
six  table-spoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  one 
table-spoonful  of  tumeric,  1 cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  cupful  of  flour,  with  a  little 
cold  vinegar,  stirring  it  into  two  quarts 
of  boiling  vinegar.  When  it  comes  again 
to  a  boil  put  in  the  vegetables,  and  let 
them  heat  through  in  the  dressing.  When 
hot,  put  into  wide-mouthed  bottles.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  self-seal¬ 
ing,  as  the  pickle  is  not  difficult  to  keep, 
Late  cauliflower  is  the  best  to  use  lor 
pickles,  as  insects  are  not  nearly  so  trouble  ¬ 
some  in  it  after  light  frosts.  The  other 
vegetables  needed  for  the  pickles  may  be 


gtUsrcUaucoujS  gulmtising. 

Advertise  its  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Packet's  Tar  Soap 

“  Takes  and  keeps  the  position  of  a  house¬ 
hold  indispensable.  For  the  skin  chapped 
by  east  winds  and  coal  dust,  or  chafed  by 
the  friction  of  rough  linen,  or  pimpled  by 
impure  secretions,  it  offers  a  safe  and  pleas¬ 
ant  corrective.  For  removing  scurf  from 
the  scalp  aud  promotion  of  uniform  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  cuticle  it  is  invaluable  in  the 
nursery.  Unlike  most  medicated  soap,  it  is 
bland,  lathering  readily,  and  in  odor  re¬ 
calls  the  breath  of  balsamic  woods,  rather 
than  the  drug  laden  atmosphere  of  the 
laboratory.” — Marion  Harland. 


**«  Packer's  Tar  Soup  Is  sold  at  25  ceuts.  All 
Druggists.  For  Sample,  mention  Rubai.  Nkw-Yorkkk 
aud  send  i  oeuts.  or  iu  corns  for  kalf-cako.  stumps  to 

THE  PACKER  MF’G  CO.  ,100  Fulton  St.  ,N.Y. 


canned  in  weak  viuegar  if  they  mature  be¬ 
fore  the  cauliflower  is  ready. 

Chili  Sauce. — Forty  ripe  tomatoes,  six 
large  onions,  nine  green  peppers,  five  cup¬ 
fuls  of  vinegar,  five  table- spoonfuls  of 
ground  cinnamon,  two  table  spoonfuls  of 
cloves  and  two  table  spoonfuls  of  allspice. 
Wash  the  tomatoes  and  cook  them  until 
soft,  then  pass  through  a  colander  to  re¬ 
move  the  skins.  Chop  the  onions  and  pep¬ 
pers  very  fine,  and  cook  them  until  tender 
in  the  vinegar,  then  add  the  tomatoes, 
sugar  and  spices  and  cook  until  thick.  If 
preferred,  the  sauce  may  be  put  through  a 
sieve,  but  many  like  it  with  the  seeds  and 
bits  of  onion  and  pepper  left  in.  Pour  into 
half-pint  bottles  while  hot,  cork  securely, 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  closet. 

Tomato  Catsup.— Foreach  gallon  of  ripe 
tomatoes  use  four  table-spoonfuls  of  black 
pepper,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  ground 
mustard,  one  tea-spoonful  of  allspice,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  cloves  and  a  wee  pinch  of 
Cayenne.  Simmer  slowly  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  strain  through  a  sieve,  bottle 
and  cork  securely.  One  feels  safer  if  the 
corks  and  the  tops  of  the  bottles  are  dipped 
into  hot  wax.  I  wish  the  women  of  Amer¬ 
ica  would  join  me  in  an  appeal  to  the  can 
manufacturers  to  make  half-pint  self  seal¬ 
ing  cans  for  catsup  and  other  sauces,  of 
which  but  little  is  used  at  a  time. 

Chopped  Pickles.— Chop  half  a  bushel 
of  green  tomatoes,  one  head  of  celery, 
one  dozen  onions,  and  one  dozen  green 
peppers  very  fine,  and  mix  with  them  one 
pint  of  salt.  Let  them  stand  over  night. 
Drain  them  carefully  the  next  morning, 
cover  them  with  good  cider  vinegar  aud 
cook  them  until  tender,  or  about  an  hour. 
While  they  are  cooking,  mix  one  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  table  spoonful  each  of  allspice, 


cloves  and  black  pepper,  half  a  cupful  of 
yellow  mustard,  one  pint  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  with  vinegar  enough  to  make  them 
smooth.  Stir  the  spices  into  the  hot 
pickles  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles  while  hot.  This  pickle  will  keep 
for  years  and  is  very  appetizing. 

Haydon  Salad. — Mix  four  quarts  of 
chopped  cabbage,  two  quarts  of  chopped 
green  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  chopped  green 
peppers,  from  which  the  seeds  have  been 
removed,  and  one  quart  of  chopped  onions. 
Drain  carefully.  Take  four  table-spoonfuls 
of  mixed  mustard,  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
ground  ginger,  one  table-spoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  salt, 
two  ounces  of  tumeric  and  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar.  Mix  smooth  with  one  pint 
of  cold  vinegar.  Put  three  pints  of  vinegar 
into  a  granite  kettle,  add  the  mixed  spices 
and  one  ounce  of  whole  celery  seed.  Put 
in  the  vegetables  and  boil  slowly  for  20 
minutes.  Seal  in  fruit  cans. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles.— In  slicing 
green  tomatoes  for  pickles  it  is  well  to  take 
a  slice  from  the  stem  end  and  one  from  the 
blossom  end  of  each  tomato  for  chopped 
pickle,  as  these  pieces  do  just  as  well  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  do  not  look  as  nice 
and  smooth  as  one  wants  green  tomatoes  to 
look.  Take  one  peck  of  sliced  green  toma¬ 
toes,  with  six  large  onions,  sliced,  and  boil 
them  for  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  two 
quarts  of  water,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and 
one  tea-cupful  of  salt.  Drain  carefully,  re¬ 
turn  them  to  the  preserving  kettle  and  pour 
over  them  four  quarts  of  vinegar  in  which 
the  following  ingredients  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  mixed:  Two  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
half  a  pound  of  ground  mustard,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  each  of  ground  cloves,  ginger  and 
cinnamon,  and  six  green  peppers  chopped 
fine.  Boil  15  minutes,  and  seal  in  fruit 
jars.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 
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Nothing  Else 

equals  Ayer's  Pills  for  stimulating  a  torpid 
liver,  strengthening  digestion,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  calomel,  nor  any  other  injurious 
drug,  but  are  composed  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 

“  I  was  a  sufferer  for  years  from  dyspepsia 
and  liver  troubles,  and  found  no  permanent 
relief  until  I  commenced  hiking  Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  have  effected  a  complete  cure.” — 
George  Mooney,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

“Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  Ayer’s 
Pills  set  me  right  again.”  — A.  J.  Kiser,  Jr. 
Kock  House,  Va. 

“  For  the  cure  of  headache,  Ayer’s  Ca¬ 
thartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  medicine  I 
ever  used.” — R.  K.  James,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

“Two  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of 
severe  headache,  from  which  I  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer.”— Emma  Keyes,  Hubbardston,  Conn. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BT 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threndina:  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Bead 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th St.,  Phila.,Pn.  circular. 


Tuffs  Pills 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  he 
wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  assimilate 
and  nourish  the  body,  give  appetite,  and 

DEVELOP  FLESH. 

Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


I  Bright  Girls 


AND 


Active  W omen  % 

— - - - —  %. 

CAN  MAKE  MONEY  £ 

In  Securing  Subscriptions  for  ^ 

"THE 

[ADIES'HW 

■“JOURNAL 

WE  want  a  wide-awake  Agent,  either 
man  or  woman,  to  represent  us  in 
every  city,  town  and  village,  and  we  offer 
unusual  inducements  to  the  best  class  of 
canvassing  Agents. 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  ^ 


will  be  advertised,  the  coming  autumn  [£ 
and  winter,  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before,  and  thousands  of  families  will  be 

14 
14 
v. 


]  if.  ’•  ready  to  subscribe  through  the 


First  Energetic  Agent  in  the  Field. 


The  demand  will  be  very  large.  Will  you  if- 
be  ready  to  supply  it?  Book  Agents  can 


regular 


solicit  in  connection  with  their  ^ 
business.  A  woman  can  easily  earn  her 
own  pin-money,  and  be  independent.  ^ 
^  Tfesr^We  offer  a  splendid  money-making  position  to  such  Agents  as  succeed 
^  after  a  trial;  and  furnish  such  instructions  as  to  make  it  an  easy  occupation,  free  |/ 
j  from  the  disagreeable  elements  of  canvassing.  We  help  Agents  in  creating  a  \f 
demand  by  advertising  liberally,  and  supplying  handsome  illustrated  prospec-  f 
tuses  for  advance  distribution.  For  special  inducements,  see  private  terms.  |/ 


A 

^  -  - - - - 

^  For  io  cents  we  will  mail  Sample  Copies  of  different  dates,  Terms  to  ^ 

Agents,  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Premium-List,  etc. 

■^j  Enlarged  to  32  pages,  in  dainty-colored  cover,  ana  handsomely  illustrated. 

^  The  most  beautiful  magazine  ever  published  for  ladies  and  the  family.  & 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 
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Publisher  s  Desk. 

All  the  Time  Is  Harvest  Time. 

MONEY  GOING  BEGGING. 

Well,  perhaps  not  exactly  “  begging  ” 
for  some  one  to  take  it,  as  there  is  a  fair 
number  of  applicants;  but  it  does  seem 
“too  bad”  that  §100  of  good  money 
should  go  so  easily  an  1  tempt  so  few  ap¬ 
plicants.  The  offer  follows. 


YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 

$  1  OO  in  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 
Subscriptions  this  month. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its  ex¬ 
piration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten-week 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  §100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  §100  in  10  amounts  of  §35,  §20,  §10, 
§5,  §5,  §5,  §5,  §5,  §5,  §5,  respectively,  to  the 
10  present  yearly  subscribers  who  will  send 
us,  before  October  1,  the  10  largest  numbers 
of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25 
cents  each ;  or  The  American  Garden, 
for  three  mouths— October,  November  and 
December — at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  arc  also  en¬ 
titled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered  In 
the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission  will 
be  given,  if  preferred, in  lieu  of  the  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by 
hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  ' of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


ONLY  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  dear  reader, 
what  It  would  mean  if  you  should  add  the 
name  of  only  one  new  subscriber  to  the  list 
of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  ?  As  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  “Dear  Reader”  means  every  present 
subscriber  on  our  list,  of  course  if  you 
send  us  just  one  new  subscription,  then  our 
entire  list  will  be  doubled. 

And  what  then !  We  all  know  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  costs  more  to  make 
than  any  other  farm  paper  in  America,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  content  only  with  the  best 
that  we  can  procure  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal.  BUT  if  you  will  send  along  that 
one  new  subscription,  we  shall  receive 
double  the  amount  of  money  that  we  do 
now  for  subscriptions,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  advertising,  which,  you  see,  will 
enable  us  to  give  you  even  a  better  paper 
than  now.  Of  course,  many  of  the  expenses 
will  also  be  doubled,  such  as  paper,  press- 
work,  postage,  etc.  But  we  would  have  a 
considerable  margin  to  expend  on  more  il¬ 
lustrations,  special  investigations,  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  of  reporters,  etc. 

Furthermore,  we  are  willing  to  pay  you 
for  that  one  new  subscription,  either  in 
money  or  in  articles  from  our  Premium 
List. 

Will  you  send  the  one  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 


BAD  FAIR  WEATHER. 

The  excessive  rains  the  first  half  of  this 
month  have  made  the  work  of  our  lair 
Agents  especially  hard,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  record  is  satisfactory.  We  especially 
congratulate  those  of  our  workers  who 
have  had  the  pluck  to  persevere  in  spite  of 
rain  and  mud.  And  we  know  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  combined  re¬ 
sult  is  many  hundreds  of  new  readers  to 
the  “good  old  Rural,”  as  many  kind 
friends  are  pleased  to  term  the  paper. 

Tie.  e  are  many  good  fairs  still  to  come 
and  in  the  superb  autumn  weather  we  are 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


now  enjoying,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
coming  results  will  excel  those  so  far 
achieved. _ 

THE  WHEATS  OUT  AT  LAST. 

To-day,  Friday,  September  19,  the  last  of 
the  wheats  are  being  mailed.  The  delay 
was  caused  by  the  strike  on  the  N.  Y. 
Central  Railroad,  which  prevented  the  for¬ 
warding  of  the  wheats  from  the  growers  in 
Central  New  York. 


NEW  WHEAT  PRIZES. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  give  two  cash  prizes  of 
§10  and  §5,  respectively,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  heads  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wheats 
containing  the  greatest  number  and  heav¬ 
iest  weight  of  grains  ;  not  less  than  three 
heads  of  a  kind  to  be  selected  and  forwarded 
to  this  office  before  August  15,  1891. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Ostrich  farming  is  still  an  industry  in 
Southern  California.  The  origtnal  “  plant” 
consisted  of  18  birds  which  cost  §1,000  each. 
There  are  now  on  the  farm  120  full  grown 
and  54  young  birds  of  different  sizes. 

The  Western  New  York  Jersey  Cattle 
Breeders’  Association  will  make  a  great 
display  of  their  stock  at  the  Rochester 
Fair. 

The  American  Horse  Show  Association 
will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibition  at 
Chicago,  November  1  to  8. 

The  Parkville  trotting  stock,  the  property 
of  John  H.  Shutts,  of  Parkville,  Long 
Island,  will  be  sold  by  auction  by  Peter  C. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
September  29  and  30.  The  sale  will  be 
held  at  Parkville  Farm.  Among  this 
stock  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  care¬ 
fully  bred  trotting  horses  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  breaking-up  sale— nothing  will  be 
reserved.  Colts  from  such  sires  as  George 
Wilkes,  Stambonl,  Paucoast,  Alcyone, 
Wedgewood,  Kentucky  Wilkes,  General 
Benton,  Nutwood,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  offered. 
Mr.  Shutts,  the  owner  of  Parkville,  has 
been  for  the  past  few  years  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  careful  and  liberal  buyers  in  the 
country. 

TnE  exhibit  of  live  stock  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  was  the  largest  ever 
made  by  the  society.  The  total  number 
was  3,713,  divided  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,159; 
horses,  523;  sheep,  669;  swine,  327;  poultry, 
1,034.  The  cattle  were  divided  by  breeds  as 
follows  :  Short-horns,  135;  Devons,  88;  Here- 
fords,  28  ;  Ayrshires,  156  ;  Jerseys,  278  ; 
Guernseys,  86;  Holsteins,  136;  other  cattle, 
242.  The  buildings  given  up  to  the  live 
stock  exhibits  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  country.  There  are  seven  in  all ;  two 
for  horses,  each  44  by  428  feet;  three  for 
cattle,  40  by  420  feet,  and  two  for  sheep  and 
8  wine,  each  36  by  410  feet. 

“  Pleuro”  in  New  Jersey.— Some  cattle 
owners  near  Greenville,  New  Jersey,  are 
excited  because  some  of  their  cattle  have 
been  seized  and  slaughtered  by  govern¬ 
ment  inspectors.  Dr.  Hawk,  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor  for  New  Jersey,  says  he  discovered  a 
few  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the 
cattle  and  is  determined  to  stamp  the 
disease  out.  The  diseased  cattle  were  found 
in  filthy  stahles  where  ailing  animals  have 
been  secreted  for  sometime.  The  outbreak 
is  local  and  is  confined  to  a  few  stables.  Dr. 
Hawk  has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
“business”  of  dealing  in  diseased  cows: 
“Supposing  when  we  found  sickness  in  a 
herd,  we  let  the  healthy  ones  alone.  These 
people  are  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  by  and  by  pleuro-pneumonia  will 
be  developed  in  the  companions  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  cows,  and  they  sell  those  apparently 
healthy  cattle  to  the  first  dealer  that  comes 
along.  He  will  sell  them  to  some  one  else 
and  eventually  a  cow  finds  her  way  into 
the  herd  of  some  gentleman  who  has  in¬ 
vested  §15,000  or  §20,000  in  cattle,  and  there 
the  fell  disase  makes  its  appearance.  In 
reality  those  people  do  not  lose  anything 
by  our  taking  away  their  cattle.  They 
pay,  say,  §50  a  piece  for  their  cows.  In  a 
herd  of  20  we  discover  nearly  one  half  dis¬ 
eased.  Now  the  diseased  cow  is  worth 
scarcely  one  dollar  and  the  owner  knows  it 
perfectly  well  ;  but  we  buy  the  diseased 
ones  at  §20  a  head  and  we  have  even  given 
§25,  and  the  healthy  animals  we  buy  at  §50, 
or  §37  50  a  piece  for  both  classes.  Aud  thus 
we  even  things  up.” 

Short-Horns  for  the  Range.— Forbes 
Bros.,  of  Henry,  Ill.,  write  us:  “Our 
trade  has  been  extra  good  for  the  last  year 
and  promises  to  be  good  for  the  coming 
season.  Quite  a  large  number  of  our  bulls 
go  to  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  We 
have  sent  some  to  Dakota  and  Michigan  ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  taken 
by  parties  in  this  State.  We  have  never 
sold  any  bulls  to  go  on  the  range  proper. 
We  believe  ranchmen  generally  use  grades 
or  a  cheap  class  of  purebreds.  The  bulls  in 
most  demand  with  us  are  rtds,  good  ani¬ 
mals  with  good  pedigrees,  aud  from  12  to  20 
months  of  age.  The  future  for  purebred 
stock  of  all  breeds  seems  quite  bright. 
While  there  will  always  be  scrub  men  to 
handle  scrub  stock,  we  think  that,  to  a 


great  extent,  the  scrub  must  go.  As  for 
the  ranch  business,  it  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  While 
there  may  be  just  as  many  or  even  more 
cattle  handled  on  our  Western  plains,  they 
will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  handled  in  small 
numbers  by  actual  settlers,  and  be  of  better 
quality.” _ 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  September  20,  1890. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  the  heaviest 
and  most  disastrous  rains  ever  known  at 
this  season  of  the  year  have  fallen  over 
large  areas  of  country.  Rivers  have  over¬ 
flowed  their  banks,  large  tracts  of  bottom 
land  have  been  inundated,  much  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  late  crops  have  been  des¬ 
troyed,  wheat  seeding  has  been  delayed, 
bridges  and  buildings  have  been  washed 
away,  roads  have  been  rendered  impas¬ 
sable,  and  much  other  damage  has  been 
done.  It  is  said  that  many  farmers  will  be 
crippled  financially,  if  not  ruined,  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  The  results  to  the  numerous  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  which  were  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  select  their  fair  dates  during  the 
last  two  weeks  have  been  disastrous.  Many 
of  the  fairs  have  been  declared  off.  Much 
damage  to  exhibits  has  resulted.  The 
opening  of  the  permanent  grounds  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  to  celebrate  the  semi- 
( Continued  on  Page  651.) 
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A  PIETERTJE  BULL 

FOR  SALE. 

Boquette  3rP»  Pieterije.  14426  H.  F.  H.  B  ;  born 
November  19.  1S«!) ;  black  with  white  marking*.  Dot 
bv  ihe  Imported  PIETEK’tJE  2nd's  HoLLAXb  KING 
9843  H.  F.  H  H  ,  out  of  Boquette  8d  sil>7  H.  F.  H.  H..  by 
UK  BRAVE  HENDRIK  ;3.i  H.  F.  H.  B.;  gram!  dam  the 
Imported  Uoquette  6l)s9  H.  H.  B.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 


THE  IMPROVED 

Monarch  Incubator 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  aud 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Great  Public  Sale  of 
Pure  Bred  Stock, 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO,  CANADA, 


MR.  F«  W.  STONE, 

MORETON  LODGE,  GUELPH,  will  sell  without  re¬ 
serve,  on  Wedne  day  and  Thursday,  October  8 
and  9,  1890  (the  days  following  the  sale  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph)  of  about  150  Here¬ 
ford  and  Shorthorn  Cattle;  about  290  Cols- 
wold  and  Southdown  Hieep,  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

s»ale  at  the  Exhibition  Ground*  at  12  o'clock 
sharp  each  day.  Catalogues  with  full  particulars 
on  application. 

F.  W.  STONE,  Guelph,  Canada. 

50  to  60  8outhdo\\  n  Rains  for  private  sale. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

"I nen  send  Iota  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ol  inilk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American. bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &.  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  V. 


3aaa  Chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making 
It  the  cheapest  as  well  as  tho  best  machine  on  t lie 
market.  Thousands  in  successful  operation  in  this 
country,  Canada  and  Europe.  They  are  giving  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  everywhere.  First  premiums  at 
27  consecutive  shows.  More  than  10*1  In  use  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  seme  of  the  farmers 
using  from  two  to  eight  machines. 

J2f~  Send  for  Circular. 


JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


COLES’  CATHARTIC  HORSE  PILLS 

will  cleanse  and  purify  the  system  and  put  a 
horse  in  flue  condition. 

BAUM'S  STALL  AND  TREE 
PROTECTOR  AND  CRIBBING  PRE¬ 
VENTIVE  will  keep  I  orsesfrom 
gnawing  their  stalls  or  trees, 
and  will  also  protect  tho  latter 
from  insects,  and  willstopany 
horse  from  crib  bingon  manger 
or  stall.  It  is  also  an  elegant 
disinfectant. 

SHULTS'  VETERINARY  OINT¬ 
MENT  beats  tiro  world  to  re¬ 
duce  inflammation,  heal  sores 
and  make  hair  grow.  Y  ou  can 
see  the  results  at  once.  Give 
it  a  trial. 

DIAMOND  STUFFING  for 
horses’  feet,  no  oil  In  it,  will 
not  spoil  or  become  rancid, 
prevents  disease  and  is  the 
most  economical  tiring  you 
can  use. 

JERSEY  CASTILE  HARNESS  SOAP  OR 
DRESSING,  Nothing  equal  to  it. 

WABNER'S  HORSE  SUPPLY  AGENCY 

245  &  247  N.  Broad  St.,  f  HILADt  LPHIA. 


Holstein  -  friesi  n  cattle,  all  aofs: 

Berkshire  Pigs:  can  ship  pairs  not  akin.  Also 
HORN  DORS fcT  Ram  Lambs.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  J  M.  HAM. 

Lynfeld  Farm,  Washington  Hollow,  N.  Y. 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  .  breeds  best 
1  •  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  8nle.  Single  rates  by  express.  Ext ra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Hu.ilroa<ls. 


GO 


CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Cast  He.  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


IIGHT  BRAHMAS.— Early  ha' eh  ;  large  chicks  for 
_J  sale;  thoroughbred  birds  lit  for  <  xbibitions. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


POULTRYMEN ! 

free 


Valuable  article  oit  feed  at 
one  half  the  lormer  cost, 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cnzeuovln,  N.  Y. 


For  sale. -a  fine  country  stork  prop 

erty.  in  the  centre  of  Village,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  hours’  ride  from  Albany.  Troy  or 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  doing  a  good  business.  One  large, 
two-story  ani  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new  30x51 
feet .  adjoining  same  a  one-stor.v  Buildl-ig  (new  last 
year),  16x44  feet ;  rented  for  the  Post- Office  and  Har 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  line 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price,  $5,'0it;  one-ihird 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  live  p,  r  cent.  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  83P,  New 
York  City. 


FARMS 

Free  new  Circular. 


Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
prosperou*  Northern  people. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


Ease,  Comfort  and,  Thrift! 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’3  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWIN3  STANCHION. 

iff- The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural,  Nrw-Yorkkb. 

F.  «.  P  V KHO.Y8  OO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,N.Y. 


STALLIONS!  Fi^V&'.Yv  f.TO 

PERCH F.IUhY  iVOHMAiV. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers,  visitors  wel¬ 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS&  CO., 

Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


TASO\  ELL  MIS,  BO^K  WALTER.  OHIO,  has 
t )  for  sa  e  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs  and  South¬ 
down  Sheep  that  are  Urst  class.  Reasonable  prices. 


PIGS,  Chesters, Berkshires,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO., 
\\  est  Chester,  Pa.  send  stamp  for  Circular. 


SHEEP  SHROPSHIRE,’  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes,  t,  2  sml  8-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  numbs r  of  pi  Ize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  HKDS,  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  tor  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scoten 
Collie  Bitches.  I  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \Y.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 


Particulars! 

aud 

Information 

Free. 


A  (3  EATS 
\VA  \  TED, 


W-  bin  DOLE, 

7  1  Clinton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JtyhHE  COMING  HOG. 

Han’etoCholera. 

a  a*aWTH  4PI.BN3IG 
j-  t  VHiHITlON.  MO** 
Hrfr  a  g  FOB  FOOD  OONSUMED 
(rff;  1FD  ?80 H  S 
■ft  B.silrs/  Co.  Cle»ela«d,0 


MOU  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cuied  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Ozygeu  Association,  Fort  Wayne,  lud. 
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Security. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  bank  account, 
to  check  out  when  you  like.  If  you  keep  j. 
adding  to  it  to  balance  the  drain,  all  right;  | 
if  not  you  can  see  what  will  happen.  It  is  | 
precisely  the  same  with  your  physical  $ 
vigor.  Suppose  you  have  overdrawn,  what 
then  ?  “  Collapse,”  you  will  say— not  neces 
sarily  so.  Observe. 


I 


Drs.  Starkey  &  Pdlen “  When  I  am 
worn  out  with  work  I  use  an  inhalation  of 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  and 
find  renewed  strength  and  elasticity  of 
spirits  at  once.”  ELLA  R.  Tennent,  Ed. 
“  Tennent’s  Home  Magazine,”  Marietta, 
Ga.,  March  25, 1887. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:—' “  When  suffer¬ 
ing  from  throat  trouble  a  few  years  ago,  I 
used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
with  good  and  lasting  results.”  M.  L. 
Morrow,  Chester,  Pa.,  February  13,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  used  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and  feel 
justified  from  benefits  received  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly.  I  would  especially  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  those  suffering  from  debility, 
lung  and  throat  trouble.”  Rev.  JohnB. 
Gregory,  Pastor  M.'E.  Church,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  March  6,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen:— “  I  used  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  an  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  lungs— it  made  me  entirely 
well  again.”  J.  R.  Penick,  Pembroke, 
Ky.,  June  25,  18S9. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  much 
for  me.  My  lungs  are  sound  now.”  MRS. 
Ella  Harrington,  Nevada,  Mo.  July  28, 
1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “  From  actual 
experience  I  can  say  that  I  regard  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  as  a  most 
marvelous  remedy  for  the  lungs  and 
throat.”  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jaconway,  McComb 
City,  Miss.,  or  Dardanelle,  Ark. 

If  you  have  found  any  encouragement  in 
the  above  instances,  send  for  our  book.  In 
it  you  will  find  page  after  page  full  of 
testimonials  and  assurances.  We  send  it 
free  of  charge.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — Adv. 


( Agricultural  News — Continued.) 

centennial  of  the  holding  of  the  first  fair, 
also  at  Syracuse,  was  seriously  interfered 
with.  A  large  part  of  the  grounds  was 
covered  with  water  on  what  was  to  have 
been  the  opening  day,  and  the  getting  of 
exhibits  into  position  was  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility.  Through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  the  officers  in  charge,  however, 
the  exhibition  was  finally  opened  and  a 
very  creditable  fair  was  held,  though  it  fell 
short  both  in  exhibits  and  attendance  of 
what  it  would  have  been  had  any  reason¬ 
able  weather  prevailed.  From  noon  Tues¬ 
day  to  the  same  hour  Wednesday,  4% 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  this  city,  the  heaviest 
fall  on  record.  At  present  writing  the 
weather  is  clear  and  delightful.  Light 
frosts®aro  reported  from  some  northern 
points,  though  no  serious  damage  has  re- 
suited.  J" 

The  Hop  Reporting  Company,  of  New 
York  City, with  a  capital  of  $1,000,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Albany.  Its  object  is  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  information  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  market  re¬ 
ports  and  hop  statistics  throughout  the 
world. 

A  century-old  woman  living  near  Plain- 
field,  N.  J..  mauages  profitably  a  farm  of 
12  acres.  She  has  never  left  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  her  birth,  and  has  never  seen  the 
ocean,  though  living  within  30  miles  of  it. 

The  I  uternatioual  Congress  of  Agricultui  e 
and  Forestry,  opened  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
September  2.  The  discussions,  so  far  as 
reported,  related  more  to  forestry  than  to 
agriculture. 

"The  cargo  of  wheat  previously  referred  to 
in  these  columns  as  having  been  returned 
to  Baltimore  from  Liverpool,  has  served 
the  mission  of  the  speculators  and  is  to  be 
returned  to  Liverpool,  thus  making  three 
trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Little  Utica,  N.  Y.— Crops  poor,  ex¬ 
cept  hay.  Wheat,  best  grain  crop.  Oats 
and  barley,  light.  Potatoes,  poor  ;  70  to  80 
cents.  Corn,  poor;  many  fields  not  having 
an  ear.  Creamery  butter,  22  cents ;  cheese, 
8%  to  9}£  cents.  Tobacco,  poor  in  spring  ; 
but  has  picked  up  well.  h.  s.  w. 

Hillier,  Ontario,  Can.— Hay,  good. 
Seed  peas,  light  crop.  Barley,  half  crop. 
Wiuter  wheat,  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 
Spring  wheat,  18  bushels.  Oats,  poor. 
Corn,  light.  Potatoes,  below  average. 
Apples  and  pears,  almost  failures.  Plums, 
fair  crop.  Peaches,  little  grown.  L.  P.  H. 

Dover,  Del.— Season  dry.  Corn.  fair. 
Large  crop  tomatoes  ;  canners  putting  up 
heavy  stock  ;  many  shipped  away.  Large 
acreage  wheat  being  sown.  Sweet  potatoes, 
good  crop.  Help,  scarce.  Wheat,  §1;  corn, 
50  cents  new,  05  cents  for  old  ;  potatoes,  50 
cents;  butter,  15  to  20  cents  ;  eggs,  20  cents  ; 
poultry,  nine  to  twelve  cents.  A.  G.  s. 

Big  Horn  City,  Wyoming.— First  frost 
Sept  7,  an  unusually  early  date.  Ice  formed 
one-fourth  inch  in  thickuess.  Fine  crop 
Concord  Grape.’,  not  ripe  but  saved  by  cov¬ 
ering.  Probably  more  frosts  soon.  c.  J.  s. 


Secretary  Rusk  on  Tuesday  Issued  regu¬ 
lations  to  govern  the  inspection  of  salted 
pork  or  bacon  for  export  provided  for  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Meat  Inspection  Bill, 
which  recently  became  a  law.  The  regula¬ 
tions  provide  that  whenever  any  foreign 
country  requires  inspection  of  salted  pork 
or  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States 
all  the  packers  or  exporters  desiring  to  ex¬ 
port  to  that  country  shall  make  application 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
1  for  an  inspection  of  their  meats.  Buyers, 
sellers  or  exporters  of  meats  intended  for 
exportation  may  also  at  any  time  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  have  their  meats  inspected. 
Applicants  must  agree  to  abide  by  the  De¬ 
partment’s  regulations  and  to  mark  pack¬ 
ages  as  prescribed  in  detail  in  the  regulations 
issued.  Certificates  of  inspection  are  to  be 
given  to  applicants  whose  meats  are  found 
wholesome.  Whenever  inspection  is  re¬ 
quested  at  any  other  place  than  where  the 
meats  are  packed  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  packages  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  applicant. 


Beecuam’s  Puls  cure  Bilious  and  Nervous  Ills. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hops. — There  is  but  little  trading,  as 
holders  have  very  firm  views  as  to  prices, 
which  views  are  not  shared  by  buyers.  The 
Waterville  Times,  of  recent  date,  says  that 
the  weather  for  the  past;  week  has  been 
abominable  for  the  hop  harvest,  and  has 
prevented  many  growers  from  finishing 
their  picking,  although  nearly  all  the 
smaller  ones  are  through  and  the  pickers 
have  departed.  The  large  growers  are  still 
picking  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
they  claim  that  the  hops  are  keeping  well 
in  spite  of  the  weather.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  the  soorer  the  harvest  is 
finished  now  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
quality  of  hops.  Lice,  rust  and  mold  are 
reported  in  many  yards,  and  the  whipping 
which  the  hops  have  undergone  during  the 
storms  has  worked  injury  also.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  quiet  at  present.  Since  the 
purchase  last  week  by  one  dealer  of  about 
100  bales,  near  Madison,  for  40  cents,  and 
the  payment  of  50  cents  for  a  growth  of 
7,000  pounds,  business  seems  to  be  at  a 
standstill.  Growers  who  have  a  good  article 
do  not  care  to  take  40  cents,  and  dealers  are 
not  offering  much  more  than  this.  All 
agree  that  not  much  will  be  done  till  the 
crop  is  in  bales  and  samples  can  be  drawn. 
Meanwhile  all  hands  seem  to  be  playing  a 
waiting  game.  A  few  branches  of  hops 
taken  from  a  yard  near  Puyallup,  Wash., 
which  arrived  here  were  covered  with  the 
regular  hop  louse,  and  were  black  and 
moldy.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  Washington  has  the  aphis  blight. 
A  private  letter  received  from  Carlsbad, 
Germany,  states  that  there  will  be  only 
half  a  crop  there,  and  that  fly  blight  has 
utterly  ruined  hundreds  of  acres. 

Wheat  does  not  change  materially  in 
price,  though  there  are  fluctuations  on  the 
market  here  from  day  to  day  as  reports  are 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  In  the  spring- 
wheat  belt,  particularly  in  the  States  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  heavy  rains 
have  continued,  and  all  the  shocked  wheat 
has  been  more  or  less  water-soaked  and 
damaged.  Thrashing,  of  course,  is  greatly 
delayed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
grade  of  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat  has  been 
lowered.  Millers  in  the  winter-wheat  belt 
are  still  very  free  buyers,  but  the  offerings 
of  wheat  are  not  large  from  farmers.  The 
stock  in  the  millers’  hands  is  considered 
large  enough  to  last  for  from  60  to  90  days. 
The  millers  report  a  fair  demand  for  flour. 
Excepting  where  there  has  been  an  excess 
of  rain,  the  season  has  been  favorable  for 
seeding  and  reports  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  point  to  an  increased  acreage  of 
winter  wheat. 

CORN  maintains  its  price  well  though  ’ 
there  has  been  a  slight  decline.  The 
Western  crop  is  said  to  be  largely  matured 
and  out  of  danger  from  frost. 

Beans  have  advanced  slightly.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  light  stock  on  hand,  the  weather 
has  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  ripening 
crop  and  more  or  less  damage  is  inevitable. 
It  Is  impossibe  to  accurately  estimate  this; 
but  it  probably  is  extensive  enough  to  ma¬ 
terially  strengthen  holders’  views.  Mar- 
r  jws  seem  to  be  most  affected  by  the  rise. 
A  dealer  of  this  city  has  brought  forward 
the  first  car  lot  of  new  California  beaus.  It 
consists  of  Red  Kidney  and  Fave  (Windsor) 
varieties.  The  samples  were  shown  on  the 
Produce  Exchange,  and  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  as  they  form,  particularly 
the  Fave  variety,  a  novelty  in  appearance. 

The  Dakotas  report  some  good  crop  av¬ 
erages,  considering  the  unfavorable  season. 
•In  some  couuties  in  North  Dakota  the  yield 
of  oats  is  as  high  as  55.  while  the  lowest  is 
20.  The  lightest  wheat  average  is  20  and  the 
lowest  seven  in  South  Dakota.  The  highest 
wheat  average  recorded  by  several  coun¬ 
ties  is  18,  and  the  lowest  three.  Oats  aver¬ 
age  six  bushels  an  acre  in  Deul  County, 
and  four  in  Sanborn  County. 

California  fruits,  which  have  formed 
such  an  important  source  of  supply  this 
season,  are  on  the  wane.  The  Bartlett 
Pears  are  practically  all  here.  Several 
varieties,  including  Clairgeau,  Diehl, 
Augonleme,  Winter  Nelis,  etc.,  will  come 
forward  in  considerable  quantities  for 
several  weeks  yet.  Grapes  are  in  greatest 
abundance  at  present,  Tokays,  Muscats  and 
Rose  Perus  being  the  principal  varieties. 
Peaches  have  varied  most  in  price  of  any 
fruits  reaching  this  market,  due  principally 
to  variation  in  quality  of  fruit.  Some  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  made  in  packing,  but  these 
will  probably  be  remedied  another  season. 
Iu  recent  sales  a  line  of  1,000  22-pound  boxes 
of  peaches  realized  an  average  of  $1.75  per 
box,  and  blocks  of  perfect  Bartletts  made 
$4.25  per  case.  Last  week’s  receipts 
were  39  car  loads,  which  sold  promptly, 
late  sales  being  the  highest,  as  a  number  of 
cars  were  detained  by  a  washout  on  the 


Erie.  By  auction  Bartlett  Pears  ranged  at 
$1.40  to  $4.25  per  box:  peaches,  $1.10  to  $2.70; 
Seckel  Pears,  $5.25;  Duchess,  $2.50  to  $2.87; 
San  Jose  Beurre  Hardy,  $1.90  to  $2.70;  other 
pears,  $1.40  to  $2.  Japan  Plums,  $1.70; 
Golden  Drop,  $1.70  to  $2.15;  Egg  Plums, 
$1.40  to  $2.10;  prunes,  65  cents  to  $1.90. 
Tokay  Grapes,  double  .cases,  $2.55  to  $6.80; 
single,  90  cents  to  $2.95 ;  Morocco,  $3.05; 
Rose  de  Peru,  80  cents  to  $1.15  :  Malvoise, 
$1.35  to  $1.65;  Muscat,  70  cents  to  $1.65; 
Black  Hamburg,  $1;  figs,  $1.10  to  $1.85,  in 
good  order;  red  nectarines,  90  cents  to 
$3.90,  with  very  fancy,  $6.50.  Mr.  Goodsell 
has  worked  hard  to  make  the  auction  sys¬ 
tem  a  success  and  he  deserves  the  favorable 
results  he  has  attained. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  20,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  $2  750*2  80;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  35  ;  Red  Kidney,  $3  75@— ;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4;j@82  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  00 A 
$2  10  ;  Green  Peas.  $1  050*1  10. 


Butter— Creamery.— Eiarln,  best. ;  State  and 
Peunsjlvanli,  17323c;  Western,  best,  21)6®22c .  do 
prime,  18@20c;  do  good,  16®17c ;  do  poor,  lJO'Sc  ; 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  15316c-  do  fine, 
12314c  do  po  r,  10y»llc  Dairy.— State,  best.  21c; 
do  piime,  18®19c;  do  good,  16317c;  do  poor.  I2<3i;c: 
Western,  prime,  13@14e  .  do  fair,  lt@12c  ;  do  poor,  9)4 
fflioqc:  do  factory,  best,  ,2313;  do  prime  Il®l2c;  do 
good,  7)43loJ^c. 


Cheese.— Fancy  White,  9>4@936c:  fancy  colored. 

916c;  fair.  l(AV%c ;  light  skims,  534®634c ;  skims,  2@ 
2Hc  ;  Ohio,  Flat,  6&8c. 


Kaos.— Near  by.  fr«m,  2n)*@21c  ;  Canadian.  203 
20)4c.;  Southern,  18®19c;  Western,  best,  204,20! 6c;  Ice¬ 
house,  i8®18)6c. 

Fbuits.—Fkksh.— Apples,  Gravenstein,  Derbbl.  *4  10 
®S4  50;  Pippin.  $3  00a$3  50  ,  Bluh,  *3  5<i®$4  50  ;  Ab-x 
ande-,  $3  5u^,$4;  King.  $3@$4  ;  Bal  win,  *l  75®*;!  >5  : 
Gre  n.  *250  *3  50  Duress  of  Oldenburg,  $43*4  iO; 
common  t  good,  50c  2  75;  Lemons,  per  ooi,  $5  50  gi*8; 
Peaches,  gir«,*2  50  per  basket;  Watermelons,  *123*30 
per  1U0.  Musk  melons  6Uc  <3*3  50 per  bbl  Pears,  Cook¬ 
ing.  do,  $3  01  *4  00;  Bartlett,  do,  $6  a  <9 ,  Flemish 
Beauty,  per  keg,  $2  50®$4 ;  Seckel,  per  bb1.,  $6  „*iu  ; 
Cranberries  Cape  Cod,  *6  oo  >.*a  50  per  bbl.;  $2  @$2  75 
per*  rate  Grapes,  up  river,  25@45c  per  basket.  Dela¬ 
ware,  '2U ®35c  per  basket.  Plums,  45®$1  59  per  basket. 
Quinces,  per  half  bbl.,  *2  50. 


Domestic  Dried -Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10®13c. ; 
do  choice.  1839.  14@15c;  prime,  12®13)6e;  sliced,  1889 
756®  10c ;  do  old,  3)6@  334c;  Chopped.  4®4)4c,  Coresand 
skins,  134'32c.  Cherries,  new.  29@S0c;  do,  old.  8@loc. 
Raspberries,  28332c,  Blackberries,  8,34c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  8@  10c ;  Plums,  new.  !0®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30333c;  do  unpeeled.  20®23c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6)4 37c  ;  Apricots,  California,  ;9  32lc. 


Game.— English  snipe,  per  d  >1.  $1  75(3$  > ;  Large  yel¬ 
low!  'g  sn  pe  p  rdoz.  $.  4*2  25;  Golden  piov  r.  prune, 
p  rdoz.,  *1  75 *$2 ;  ura*s  plover  vvest.ru  prime  p  r 
doz..  *1®$1  2>;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  30c  :  Dowblr  is, 
We  tern  per  doz..  $3  5u,3«4  Ciriew  am  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  §150;  Par  ridges,  State,  per  pair.  8iuO-«*i5J; 
do  Western,  p  r  pa  r.  *t<3«l  50;  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  5U39HC ;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  #)*y>$i  25. 

Hops.— State,  ’90  crop,  42  346c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
30<3  34c7c;  do  good,  2 do  common,  25  326c;  do,  l'8s, 
good  an  1  prime,  20<j24c:  do  do,  common,  17@19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1883  crops,  25®32c;  do,  IS'30  crop,  38440c. 

Veoetables.—  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
$2  15®$2  5ii :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  503*2  15;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do..  $1  75  3*  2  00,  Sweets,  do.,  *175 
<3*2  25.  Onions  -Western  New  York.  $2  5U®$2  75,  Con¬ 
necticut  Red.do,  $2  50  do  White,  do,  *2503$ol)0;  West¬ 
ern.  $2  25  3*2  59;  Jersey,  do,  $’2 ->0®$3 ;  Cabbage,  L. 
I.,  per  luo,  $  2  *.0  3$3 ,  Corn,  per  100,  75c3$150;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate,  35@75c.;  Cucumbers,  per  1,000,  $1  25  3 
$175c,  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75c@$l  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
$13*125,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl..  75c.3$i ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  $1  003$i  75  ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  *$1. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.- Atone  period  price  1  ruled  1)4® ’36c  lower. 
Tne  most  imp  rtant  weakening  factor  at  the  outset 
was  the  announcement  by  private  cable  of  the  Hun 
gary  official  crop  estimate,  which  made  an  increase 
ot  os.i*0 l"09  bushels  over  last  year.  Best  ies  this,  there 
was  heavy  selling  at  West  by  a  pro  ninenc  operator, 
amt  tue  re  eipts  at  Duiuth  and  Minneapolis  were 
qaite  large,  widen  added  to  the  depression.  Cables, 
however,  were  somewhat  stronger,  and  late  in  the 
nay  dispatches  from  the  Northwest  predicted  snow 
and  rain  within  24  hoars,  which  led  to  general  buy¬ 
ing  at  all  points  The  full  seaboard  clearance  .  f 
flour  also  had  something  t  >  do  with  the  advance 
Sales— Ungraded  .vinter  Red,  99c 3*1  02*;  No.  2  Red, 

*1  04'63*l  04«  afloat.  *103®$  0336  f.  *>.  *>.;  d  >  in  ele 
vator,  quoted  *103443*1  03*6  No.  1  Hard  Spring, 
nominal,  <120;  No.  2  September,  $1  OlJs  <-81  02-”h  :  do 
Oetober,  $102@$103!4;  <10  November,  *1043*1  05)6; 
do  December,  $1  044*4*1 067- .6 ;  do  January,  $1  06  3 
j-  1  0746  .  d  >  February.  *1  033s;  do  March  *1  093*  :  do 
April.  *11046-  do  May,  $109)6  *1  1  -  RYE.— Quiet 
but  Arm.  Western,  iu  boat  loads,  quoted  69371c.; 
State,  7o@73c.  BARLEY.— In  good  demand  and 
strong  at  a  further  advance,  sympathizing  with  the 
West.  No  1  Milwaukee  quoted  ot  static.  Sales— West 
eru,  to  arrive,  t5*88c,  rair  to  fancy.  CORN— The  > 
Cincinnati  Pr  ee  Current  was  quo  ed  as  saving  that 
the  recent  frost  had  djue  .little  or  no  damage  in  tne 
belt.  Receipts  nere  were  larger,  1  ut  the  late  recovery 
iu  wheat  and  freer  export  buying  caused  a  rally  and 
the  close  was  Arm.  Sales -Ungraded  mixed  and 
White,  5534  n  5634c.;  No.  2  mixed,  56c.  elevator,  55)a» 

56 v4e.  afloat,  spot  aud  arrive,  No.  ;,  September,  5jo; 
do  Oetober,  5iv63->56e  do  November,  55v6<*o5%jc  ;  do 
Decern  er,  55  Q® 5534c  ;  do  May.  56)6*5;)6c.  OATS.— 
The  spot  market  ruled  generally  steady,  but  t  admg 
was  very  moderate.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  42c.  elevator; 
No.  3  white,  42*e  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  4  4pa.44c. 
elevator;  4t36®*5c  delivered;  No.  2  white,  4314  ,4ie. 
elevator;  No.  t  White  4Sc  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago  45c 
Ungrade  1  mixed  Western,  43®  16c;  do  white.  43®58e.; 
No.  2  September,  44c ;  do  October,  43^  :  do  November, 
43->4c;  do  May,  4594c;  No.  2  White  October,  44)6C.;  do 
November,  4jc. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— City  dressed  beef  firm  for  fair  to  prime 
native  si  ies,  which  sold  at  694  n734c  .  dull  for  poor  to 
medium  do  with  sales  at  5-4  >6)4c.  Choice  carcasses 
bring  as  high  as  8c.  In  East-side  slaughter  houses. 
Texas  beef  slow  at  4  45 -»e,  aud  some  sales  are  report¬ 
ed  eveu  below  4c.  Private  cable  advices  quoted  Lon 
dou  aud  Ltverpo  1  markets  uu  hanged  at  4)4d.  for  re¬ 
frigerated  beef,  and  U)>6«.l2c,  estimated  dressed 
weigut,  for  American  steers. 


MILCH  COWS  —Very  little  trading.  Nominal  quota¬ 
tions,  $25®$45  per  nead. 

CALVES.— The  favorable  change  iu  the  weather  put 
the  market  in  good  scape,  and  all  grades  of  live 
calves  ruled  Arm  with  an  active  demand  and  an  early 
clearance  of  me  pens.  Poor  to  prime  veals  sol  iau'# 
Sc.  and  best  Bucks  County  brought  s*6C  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Market.  Grassors  ranged  from  2)433)40  ;  West 
eras  from  4<*®134c,  Two  car-loads  of  Buffalo  vea  s 
sol  1  at  6>s  2>7c  (the  culls  at  5c)  Dressed  calves  In  bet¬ 
ter  demaud  am  firm  at  S®  Hector  country  dressed 
veals;  9312)40  for  city  dr  ssed:  5®s>*c  for  dressea 
grassecs;  and  639c  for  dressed  Westerns. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.—1 Total  receipts  for  live  days. 
26,029  head,  against  29,;'25  head  for  the  same  time  last 
week.  Demand  active  aud  steady  for  sheep,  with 
good  lambs  firm  and  all  grades  well  sustained  in 
price.  Tne  peus  were  well  cleared.  Commou  to  good 
sheep  sold  at  S4®$5  5oper  100  pounds,  ordinary  to 
prime  lambs  at  $8  3  $7  50  ;  and  a  ilttie  bunen  of  s  leet- 
ed  went  to  a  country  customer  at  *.  50.  Culls  aud 
mixed  lots  sold  at  s43*o  Dressed  mutton  in  good 
demand  at  83,00,  an  1  dressed  lambs  selling  In  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  at  9q,3U<4e,  while  the  slaughter  house 
trade  was  mainly  at  the  raage  of  1031234c. 

HOGS.— Market  firm  on  continued  light  arrivals 
and  about  I5e  nlgher,  with  sales  of  Inferior  to  goo  1  at 
$1  50  3*5  40  per  1O0  pounds,  country  dressed  iu  mod¬ 
erate  supplv  and  firmer  for  all  weights.  Quotat  ons 
are  as  follows :  636*0  for  lt>0  to  210  pounds,  6)6  «,c 
tor  leu  to  160  pounds,  7®7)4c  for  60  to  loo  pounds  and 
7)43So  for  10  to  6u  pounds. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  KODAKS 


‘  ‘  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest. 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 

Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  CGWIPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,  l 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


CEDES  and  NKTHEKLAND  Families.  This  Farm  is 
in  Logan  County,  Ky.;  is  rich,  well-stocked  and  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad  :  excellent  for  Tobacco.  Grasses 
and  Grains.  Imposing  residence  and  beautiful 
Grounds.  Dairy  has  yearly  engagements  for  Butter, 
and  a  trade  In  the  South  and  West  for  Surplus  Calves. 
Possession  given  at  once. 

HORTeNSE  DUDLEY,  Oakville,  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE.— Farm  of  180  acres.  House,  Barn  and 
young  orchard;  400  trees.  Fine  Peach  Land. 
1)6  mile  from  Station  on  B  &  O.  K.R.  $3,200 ;  easy 
terms.  J.  H.  BRISTOR,  Martinsburg,  West  Ya. 


T  PATRIPIf  RALEIGH,  N  C.,  has  been 
I  ■  rMiniurVj  chosen,  through  the  South¬ 
ern  Governors,  to  send  out  Information  to  those 
wishing  to  invest  in  the  South. 


A  MERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
-XJL  Twenty-sixth  year,  begins  Sep  ember  24,  at  59 
Burnet  st..  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  37  West  22nd  st.. 
New  York.  Emily  M.  Coe,  Principal,  and  Editor  of 
American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  nowin  tenth  year. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  Ave.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  in  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car 
pentry,  House  and  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
PlasteriDg  aDd  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1S9).  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  instruction  in  Plumb¬ 
ing,  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  $35;  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  on  December  3, 
terms  $40;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,  189!,  terms  $40;  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
835;  iu  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  $3'. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular,  illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


Dealer  for  the  American  Corn  Husker! 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  BKOS.  Bloomington,  Ill. 
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WHY  ARE  THESE  FARMERS  SO  HAPPY  ? 

Because,  like  40.000  other  farmers,  they  read  THE 
NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER  every  week, 
and  are  therefore  ive/l  jmsted  on  the.  breeding,  feeding  and 
marketing gf  all  kinds  of  live  stoek,  the  management  of 
the  dairy  and  the  farm,  r-nd  the  doings  gf  farmers’ 
organisations.  We  do  not  care  to  s/jeak  at  length  on 
the  size  and  merit  of  our  paper.  What  we  do  ask  is 
that  you  send  for  a  sample  eopy  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Itetter  still,  send  25c  and  get  one  every 
ireek  until  January  1st,  1891.  {Not  longer  unless  you  re¬ 
view').  j* 

These  jolly  farmers  introduced  THE  STOCK- 
MAN  into  their  respective  neighborhoods  last  year,  doing  a, 
good  turn  for  their  neighbors  and  getting  ire 1 1  paid  for 
their  labor.  A  paper  with  24  pages  each  iveek,  full 
gf  the  very  best  lire  stock,  agricultural  and  home,  litera¬ 
ture  is  easy  to  introdnee  in  any  section,  especially 
when  the  price  is  reduced  from  $1.50  single  subscription 
to  $ 1.00  per  year  in  clubs. 

Our  agents  outside  gf  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  last  year 
received  1*1  per  cent,  of  all  the  subscription  money  they 
sent  us,  and  gf  course  they  were  ivell  pleased.  One 
agent  in  New  York  and  several  in.the  West  actually  re¬ 
ceived  more  money  than  they  sent  us. 

Ourvash  prizes  last  year  were  the  largest  ever 
paid  by  any  agricultural  paper.  lie  give  the  same  sums 
this  year  and  add  $750  for  those  ivho  start  noir. 

By  attending  fairs  and  working  among  your  neighbors 
you  can  make  from  ■>'.»  to  .$150. — Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  to-day. 

AXTELL.  RUSH  A  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NESS  St.  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b* 

leek’s  INVISIBLE  TUSUIAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 


FOR  FREE 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


ADDRESS 
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‘Rough  on  Rogues.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Lookout  for  sham  farm  journals. 
The  country  will  be  full  of  them 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  rum-sel¬ 
lers  have  adopted  a  new  scheme  for  “work¬ 
ing  public  interest”  in  their  wretched  busi¬ 
ness.  They  issue  cheap  farm  papers  in 
which  “  arguments  ”  in  favor  of  the  saloon 
are  made  so  cunningly  and  yet  so  power¬ 
fully  that  many  a  farmer’s  boy  comes  to 
sneer  at  temperance  and  morality.  Shame 
on  such  people  !  Read  what  this  Ohio  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  to  say  about 
these  papers:  “Who  dares  to  start  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  miserable,  trifling,  al¬ 
leged  farm  journals  with  which  our  coun¬ 
try  is  flooded  ?  Are  our  farmers  so  ignorant 
and  unsophisticated,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
publishers  of  these  libels  on  farm  litera¬ 
ture,  that  they  can  be  imposed  upon  and 
insulted  with  impunity  ?  It  is  the  hight 
of  insolence  in  any  sham  farm  paper,  pub¬ 
lishing  stale  and  stolen  stuff,  and  sailing 
under  farm  colors  for  the  sake  of  a  revenue 
from  vicious  advertisements  and  other  dis¬ 
reputable  sources,  to  continue  to  force  itself 
upon  the  farmers  unsought.  The  catch¬ 
penny  sheets  can  be  detected  at  a  glance. 
They  are  the  mediums  for  all  those  indecent 
and  dishonest  advertisements  that  are  kept 
out  of  our  reputable  journals  only  by  the 
exercise  of  eternal  vigilance.  The  latest  at 
hand  is  a  sheet,  published  in  a  neighboring 
State,  with  a  little  better  order  of  stolen 
farm  ideas  than  usual.  It  did  not  appear 
to  have,  as  a  reason  for  existence,  the  usual 
amount  of  fraudulent  advertisements,  but 
the  cloven  hoof  soon  appeared.  Here  and 
there  in  its  six  by  10  pages  were  flings  at 
temperance  legislation.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
whisky  organ,  sent  out  among  unsuspect¬ 
ing  farmers  to  educate  them  to  think  all 
temperance  work  is  foolishness  and  a  fail¬ 
ure. 


•  *  * 


Tuesday  It  would  appear  that  some  farrn- 
*  ers  are  taken  in  by  the  chaff  sup- 
30.  plied  by  this  class  of  papers  at 
25  to  50  cents  per  year,  and  subscribe  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  low  price,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  publishers  will  send  their  pa¬ 
pers  anyhow,  as  they  must  issue  a  certain 
number  of  copies  to  get  advertisements. 
These  are  a  few  low-priced  monthly  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  of  large  circulation  that 
belong  to  the  cleanest  and  best  of  farm  lit¬ 
erature;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  confounded  with  the  class  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  may  be  an  unpleasant  task  for 
reputable  journals  to  expose  these  frauds 
through  fear  of  having  their  motives  mis¬ 
understood,  but  the  public  good  demands 
the  suppression  of  papers  that  exist  only 
as  mediums  for  the  advertisements  of 
knaves  and  the  purveyors  of  all  indecency 
— advertisements  that  may  not  receive  any 
attention  from  men  of  the  world,  but 
which  are  well  calculated  to  entrap  the 
young.  Their  request  for  f  ubscriptions  is 
a  piece  of  impudence  and  the  forcing  of 

themselves  upon  us  an  insolence.” 

• 

•  • 

Wednesday  kook  out  that  you  examine 
1  property  before  you  buy  it.  A 
L  Pennsylvania  farmer  has 
just  brought  suit  to  try  to  recover  damages 
for  what  he  and  about  everybody  else  calls 
a  fraud.  This  man  agreed  to  change  farms 
with  another.  The  other  man  told  a  fine 
story  about  the  value  of  his  farm,  its  ad¬ 
mirable  location,  etc.,  etc.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  contained  every  possible  desir¬ 
able  feature.  So  the  exchange  was  made; 
but  when  the  farmer  went  to  find  his  farm 
he  found  nothing  but  a  lake.  He  could 
only  reach  the  soil  by  diving  under  water. 
See  what  you  are  doing  before  you  trade 
away  your  home. 

§► 

*  * 

Thursday  ^his  is  R.  N.-Y.  day  again. 

'  The  farmer  is  going  “  up  head!” 

2.  Look  out  that  your  part  of  the 
farmer’s  movement  is  a  success.  Look  out 
that  you  know  what  you  are  moving  for. 


Ffidriy  kook  out  for  a  new  form  of  an 
'  old  fraud  that  is  described  as  fol- 
3*  lows  by  the  daily  papers:  The 
method  of  the  swindlers  is  to  go  to  a  house, 
and,  after  first  ascertaining  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  establishment  is  not  present, 


enter  and  ask  the  housewife  for  a  record  of 
all  the  deaths  in  the  family  for  the  last  15 
years.  Thinking  that  the  visitor  is  execut¬ 
ing  a  new  phase  in  Uncle  Sam’s  mysterious 
plan  of  census  enumeration,  she  furnishes 
him  with  the  requested  information  with¬ 
out  objection.  The  fraud  carefully  notes 
the  birth,  age  and  cause  of  disease,  thanks 

his  informant  and  bows  himself  out. 

* 

•  * 

Sitordiv  A  *ew  ^ays  ^ater  the  victor’8 

*  strange  solicitude  in  regard  to 
4-  the  dead  is  explained.  The 
same  ladies  are  again  visited,  but  not  by 
the  supposed  census  taker,  though  evident¬ 
ly  by  his  partner  in  the  nefarious  scheme. 
The  last  named  brings  with  him  a  card  on 
which  is  neatly  printed  in  memorial  form 
an  accurate  record  of  the  family  demises. 
This  he  presents  to  the  good  housewife, 
with  his  compliments,  and  a  request  for 
$1.50,  which  he  claims  as  the  cost  of  the 
memorial.  If  the  lady  demurs  he  becomes 
angry  and  insists  that  she  is  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  contract  made  with  his  partner. 
The  card  is  not  worth  in  actual  value  10 
cents,  but  the  lady  generally  becomes  a 
victim  of  an  arrant  scamp,  and  gives  him 
his  price  rather  than  see  the  names  of  loved 
ones  scattered  broadcast  over  the  city  by 
irreverent  hands.  In  one  instance  a  lady 
objected  to  taking  the  card,  stating  she  did 
not  have  the  money,  whereupon  the  impu¬ 
dent  scamp  insisted  that  she  go  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  or  her  groceryman  and  borrow  the 
amount,  and  because  she  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  suggestions  left  the  house  in  a 
fury,  threatening  to  take  legal  action.” 


Poultry  Yard. 

Broiler  raising  has  been  reduced  to  a 
science.  Like  other  sciences,  it  needs  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  underlying  principles  in 
order  to  arrive  at  definite  results.  Those 
who  have  achieved  the  most  marked  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  those  who  have  been  work¬ 
ing  and  studying  for  years.  In  many  cases 
the  apparatus  they  use  has  been  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  investigations  and  the  needs 
of  the  case.  They  thoroughly  understand 
the  business  from  the  breeding  of  the  stock 
which  is  to  lay  the  egg  inclosing  the  germ 
of  the  future  broiler,  through  every  step  of 
the  evolution,  up  to  the  time  the  finished 
product  is  placed  on  the  market.  In  arriv¬ 
ing  at  these  results  they  have  made  many 
mistakes,  have  sustained  many  losses, 
have  learned  many  things  which  could  be 
learned  in  no  other  way.  Yet  there  are 
many  inexperienced  people  who  think  they 
can  take  any  one  of  the  numerous  incuba- 
bators  which  are  so  “  simple  that  a  child 
can  operate  them,”  and  make  a  success  and 
a  fortune  from  the  first.  Such  a  consum¬ 
mation  is  not  impossible, but  it  is  extremely 
improbable.  Hundreds  have  tried  it  and 
failed.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
patient,  persevering  work  will  bring  ulti¬ 
mate  success.  v. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  place  eggs  from 
different  breeds  in  an  incubator,  as  the 
conditions  necessary  for  hatching  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  etc.,  are  different.  Wyandotte  and 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  can  be  hatched  in  the 
same  machine  very  nicely,  but  thus  far, 
after  four  trials,  I  have  failed  to  hatch  La 
Fleche  eggs  successfully  in  an  incubator 
where  other  eggs  had  been  placed.  Of  the 
La  Flgche  eggs  an  average  of  80  to  90  per 
cent,  were  hatched  under  hens.  Golden 
Wyandotte  eggs  failed  to  hatch  in  the 
incubator,  but  60  per  cent,  were  hatched 
under  hens.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  takes  the  very  strongest  germs  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  incubator. 

A  writer  in  The  Rural  recently  spoke 
disparagingly  of  incubators  and  brooders  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  both  have  come  to  stay. 
Incubators  as  well  as  brooders  have  been 
vastly  improved.  Both  will  do  good  work 
when  intelligently  handled.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  that  very  few  are  successful 
in  managing  these  devices.  The  brooder 
requires  a  master,  and  unfortunately  the 
latter  can  be  rarely  found.  The  trouble  is 
that  novices  expect  too  much  of  an  incuba¬ 
tor.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  incu¬ 
bator  manufacturers,  as  they  proclaim  in 
glowing  colors  the  large  hatches  made  at 
shows  and  by  private  individuals.  The 
awards  at  the  shows  are,  as  a  rule,  a  farce, 
and  afford  no  test  at  all  of  the  incubator.  It 
is  folly  for  a  novice  to  expect  to  hatch  90 
per  cent,  when  experts  are  satisfied  with 
average  hatches  of  50  and  60  per  cent.  Does 
a  hen  average  90  per  cent  f  Hardly ;  and 
no  sane  man  will  say  that  the  incubator 
is  superior  to  the  hen.  So  with  brooders. 
The  best  brooder  may  be  condemned  owing 


to  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  A  brooder  is  a  cosy  place  where  a 
chick  can  get  warmth  when  it  needs  it;  but 
a  chick’s  business  is  to  be  at  large  during 
the  day  and  enjoy  the  open  air,  the  grass 
and  sunshine.  The  trouble  is  that  many 
brood  the  chickens  too  much  and  keep  their 
brooders  too  hot.  It  pays  to  study  the  heu 
and  her  brood.  Nature  is  a  wise  teacher. 

Great  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in 
hatching  Cochin  eggs.  Some  years  ago  a 
successful  poultryman  was  nonplussed  be¬ 
cause  his  Partridge  Cochin  eggs  would  not 
hatch.  They  were  fertile,  but  with  all  the 
care  he  took  in  selecting  the  best  eggs,  hens 
and  quarters,  the  chicks  failed  to  come 
from  the  shells.  One  day  he  passed  through 
his  meadows  and  found  one  of  his  Cochins 
in  a  hollow  quietly  sitting  on  a  dozen  eggs. 
He  thought  he  would  allow  her  to  remain, 
and  watch  developments.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  hatch  severe  rains  set  in, 
and  one  day,  being  solicitous  about  his 
hen,  he  inspected  and  found  that  she  had 
hatched  10  chickens,  two  of  which  were 
drowned  by  the  water  and  the  rest  were 
wet.  This  led  him  to  supply  abundant 
moisture  to  Cochin  eggs  in  the  future,  and 
he  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  eggs 
hatched  splendidly  after  that. 

In  my  own  experience  I  had  considerable 
trouble  in  hatching  Buff  Cochin  eggs  in 
incubators.  The  chickens  seemed  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  shells.  I  placed  one  lot 
in  an  incubator  which  I  thought  too  moist, 
and  in  which  the  heat  varied  from  88  to 
110  degrees.  In  fact  the  temperature  was 
107  degrees  when  the  eggs  were  hatching, 
but  I  was  surprised  to  hatch  50  per  cent, 
of  the  Cochin  eggs,  though  never  before 
could  I  get  even  20  per  cent,  either  under  a 
hen  or  in  an  incubator.  This  may  in  ajneas- 
ure  explain  the  way  for  the  successful 
hatching  of  Cochin  and  Brahma  eggs  in 
incubators,  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  latter  are  hard  to  hatch  artifi¬ 
cially.  _  J-  H-  D- 


COMING  BREEDS. 

At  the  present  time  many  new  breeds  of 
poultry  are  not  coming  to  the  front.  The 
Asiatics  have  been  thoroughly  tried  over 
and  over  again,  and  as  a  market  fowl  have 
proved  disappointing  when  pure-bred  ;  but 
their  crosses,  especially  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  have  been  great 
acquisitions  to  the  breeders  of  broilers  and 
early  chickens  for  market;  their  hardiness 
as  chicks  and  their  plumpness  have  gained 
for  them  a  place  that  will  probably  remain 
permanent  in  chicken  culture.  Having 
accepted  these  crosses  as  new  breeds,  we 
have  not  made  any  advance  since  their  in¬ 
troduction.  Some  of  the  other  fowls  now 
called  new  breeds,  are  simply  revivals  of 
old  kinds,  as  the  Red  Caps,  Minorcas, 
Javas,  etc.  Even  the  new  Indian  Games 
are  a  revived  form  of  the  old  types,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  may  prove  a  very  val¬ 
uable  strain,  especially  for  crossing  with 
other  breeds.  When  I  speak  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  crosses,  let  it  be  remembered 
I  have  in  mind  utility  for  market  purposes. 
Give  me  pure-bred  fowls  of  any  kind  for 
my  fancy.  Some  other  new  breeds  have 
been  introduced,  as  the  Orpingtons,  Pata¬ 
gonians,  etc. ;  but  they  have  not  been  bred 
long  enough  to  enable  one  to  form  a  fair 
idea  of  them.  H.  H. 


Farm  Politics. 

“THE  OFFICE  SEEKS  THE  MAN.” 

In  our  last  week’s  issue  we  noticed  the 
nomination  for  the  N.  Y.  Assembly,  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Gifford.  The  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  nomination  render  it  at  this 
time  of  more  than  local  importance.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  following  note  from  one* 
who  knows  Mr.  Gifford  well,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  are  seeking  to  en¬ 
courage  organization  and  co-operation 
among  farmers. 

“Mr.  Gifford  received  the  unanimous 
nomination  in  the  Republican  convention 
for  Member  of  Assembly  in  the  first  dis¬ 
trict.  There  were  six  other  candidates  in 
the  field,  most  of  them  old-line  politicians 
who  understand  all  the  workings  of  the 
machine,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  money 
to  win  success.  It  is  current  talk  that 
never  before  was  so  much  money  used  in  a 
canvass  in  Chautauqua  County,  as  in  the 
one  just  passed.  But  the  people  here,  as 
elsewhere,  seem  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense 
of  better  things,  and  the  delegates  appeared 
to  be  not  of  the  purchasable  kind,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  tempting  offers  made  to  some 
of  them.  There  is  an  old  saying:—" If  one 
waits  long  enough,  everything  will  come 

(' Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  toour  adver 
tlsers. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma¬ 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilbv  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


Come  Forth. 

A  Novel  by  Elizabeth 

Stuart  Phelps  and  Herbert 
D.  Ward,  authors  of  “The 
Master  of  the  Magicians.”  $1.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  time  of  Christ. 
Lazarus  is  the  hero ;  several  other  New 
Testament  characters  are  introduced  ;  and 
the  story,  while  true  in  spirit  to  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  time  and  place  and 
entirely  reverent,  is  a  striking  love-story, 
likely  to  be  widely  popular. 

Aztec  Land. 

By  Maturin  M.  Ballou, 

author  of  “Due  West,”  “Due 
South,”  “Due  North,”  “Under 
the  Southern  Cross,”  and  “  The 
New  Eldorado,”  etc.  Each,  $1.50. 

An  engaging  book  on  Mexico  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  traveler. 

Civil  Government. 

By  John  Fiske.  author 

and  lecturer  on  American  His¬ 
tory.  $1.00. 

An  admirable  book  on  Americtn  govern¬ 
ment. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Jiooksellers.  Sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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cial lino  by  practical, progressive  peo¬ 
ple  means  something.  Send  for  wind 
mill  catalogue  that  1  ells  ail  about  it.  i  ii  i  «iim 
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UnlU  FEED  C 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 


Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  other*. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutler* 
and  Power*  including 
Treatise  on  Knsilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo. Free. 

THE  SILVER  MANUPACT’G  CO.,  SALEM,  Oil 
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!  ART  MAH  STEEL 
glCKETHENCE. 

wr  HAK0S0ME,  i  PROTECTS 
Q  nOlSThuaiBli.ivifflOUTCCNCEAUNfil 
CHEAPIR  THAR  WOOD .  UWN  OR  FARM 
|  asm  you*  ouan  0*  vain  aocnts  wanted  J 

HARTMAN  MlK”  BEAVER  FAILS, PA. 


FOR  FREE  CAT^£C0E 

I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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around  to  be  the  fashion  once  more,”  and 
here  we  have  a  return  of  the  good  old  times 
when  the  office  sought  the  man.  When,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  farmer  and 
granger  friends,  Mr.  G.  consented  to  become 
a  candidate,  he  plainly  told  them  he  could 
never  resort  to  the  methods  of  the  ordinary 
politician— he  had  no  money,  and  if  he  had, 
he  would  scorn  to  use  it  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  as  for  canvassing  the  district,  he  had 
not  the  time,  and  if  he  had,  he  feared  his 
self-respect  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so. 
The  reply  was:  ‘  We  want  you  for  these 
very  reasons.’  So  the  matter  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  and  it  causes 
great  rejoicing  among  all  who  believe  in 
purer  methods  in  politics,  that  while 
those  who  resorted  to  trickery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ‘  got  left,’  the  man  who  stayed  at 
home,  and  attended  to  his  legitimate 
business,  was  the  choice  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Gifford  has  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Grange,  having  served 
as  an  officer  of  the  State  Grange  for  the 
last  10  years,  and  was  last  winter  elected 
Master  at  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Grange  held  at  Watertown.  He  is  also  a 
charter  member  of  Union  Grange  No.  244, 
of  Jamestown,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  Grange  in  the  world,  having  a 
membership  of  about  475.  He  has  also,  for 
many  years,  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
fire  insurance  for  farmers,  having  held  the 
position  of  secretary  in  the  Chautauqua 
County  Patrons’  Fire  Relief  Association 
since  its  organization— an  institution  which 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  building 
up,  and  which  has  saved  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  its  members,  and  now  carries 
$4,000,000  risks  on  farm  property.  He  is 
also  secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Organization  of  Co-operative  Fire  In¬ 
surance.  He  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
farmer,  laboring  with  his  own  hands,  and 
living  on  the  same  farm  on  which  he  was 
born,  60  years  ago.” 


THE  ISSUE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  crisis  is  here.  The  division  lines  are 
drawn.  Farmers,  laborers  of  tlfis  great 
State,  open  your  eyes  and  act  before  the 
golden  opportunity  has  passed  by  forever  ! 
Is  it  necessary  for  the  press  to  explain  to 
the  farmers  of  the  State  their  depressed 
and  unsatisfactory  condition  ?  Do  you  not 
behold  in  whatever  direction  you  cast  your 
eyes,  labor  controlled  by  plutocrats  and 
corporations ;  families  in  a  starving  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  land  of  plenty,  yea,  of  super¬ 
abundance  ;  while  the  employers  are  erect¬ 
ing  magnificent  palaces  and  living  sump¬ 
tuously  on  the  life  and  sinews  of  the  poor, 
depressed  and  unprotected  farmers  ?  The 
time  has  arrived  when  you  cau  undoubtedly 
change  your  present  condition,  regardless 
of  Democracy  or  Republicanism.  The 
choice  is  between  right  and  wrong ;  be¬ 
tween  corporations  and  honest  labor ;  be¬ 
tween  Monopoly  and  exorbitant  prices  for 
manufactured  goods,  and  Labor  with  fair 
profits  for  agricultural  products.  Farmers 
are  you  satisfied  to  sell  all  your  products 
for  rom  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost 
of  production?  Can  you  afford  to  sell 
wheat  for  80  cents  per  bushel,  the  raising  of 
which  costs,  in  most  sections,  $1  ?  Can 
you  afford  to  pay  nearly  all  the  taxes,  both 
direct  and  indirect  ?  Do  you  know  that  out 
of  $41,000,000  of  taxes  raised  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  you  pay  $34,000,000,  while  your  prop¬ 
erty  represents  $250,000,000  less  than  the 
other  property  in  the  State  ?  Do  you  know 
that  your  land  has  depreciated  in  value 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  recent  years  ?  Do 
you  kuow  that  the  sheriff  sells,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  20  Penusylvauia  farms  per  day  ?  Do 
you  know  that  you  cannot  afford  to  pay 
your  hired  hands  more  than  $10  to  $12  each 
per  month,  while  corporations  can  easily 
afford  to  pay  from  $40  to  $100  apiece  to 
their  men  for  the  same  time  ? 

Do  you  kuow  that  your  votes  send  to  the 
legislature  and  Congress,  men  who  work 
in  behalf  of  corporations  who  take 
your  money  and  squander  it?  Do  you 
know .  that  the  two  tax  bills  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  were  finally  de¬ 
feated  by  corporations  by  underhand  means 
and  intentional  accident?  It  was  not  for 
want  of  proper  legislation  that  the  equali¬ 
zation  tax  bill  failed  to  become  a  law  three 
years  ago,  since  it  was  passed  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  defeated  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  The  intelligent  farmers  place  the  blame 
entirely  upon  the  latter.  The  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  is  a  necessary  factor,  and  right  here 
our  representative  erred  when  he  said:  “  I 
no  not  think  the  farmers  need  have  any 
great  interest  as  to  who  is  Governor.” 

I  contend  the  first  requisite  for  the  farmer 
is  to  see  that  the  Chief  Executive  is  a  fair, 
honorable,  intelligent  man  who  dares  to  do 


right ;  wbo  dares  to  sign  bills  properly 
passed  by  the  legislature  even  though  op¬ 
posed  to  the  interests  of  corporations;  a  man 
who  holds  sacred  honor  first  and  pecuniary 
matters  second.  There  is  no  trouble  in  hav¬ 
ing  these  honorable  measures  passed  by  the 
legislature  since  the  enlightened  farmers 
and  laborers  unite  in  sending  petitions  to 
their  representatives  with  such  large  lists 
of  names  that  they  dare  not  fail  to  uphold 
their  cause  and  many  are  compelled  to 
pledge  themselves  before  their  election. 

W.  M.  BENNINGER. 


ILLINOIS  FARMERS  AROUSED, 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  nevertheless  I  was 
brought  up  on  an  Illinois  farm,  and 
followed  it  until  I  was  21  years  old.  I  feel 
to-day  as  though  I  was  as  much  interested 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  farmers 
as  if  one  of  their  number.  My  parents 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Central 
Illinois,  having  migrated  to  this  State  in 
the  fall  of  1819,  and  settled  on  what  was, 
and  is  known  as  the  South  Fork  of  Mau- 
vaisterre,  eight  miles  south-east  of  where 
Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan 
County,  is  located ;  a  beautiful  inland 
town,  18  miles  east  of  the  Illinois  River. 
Central  Illinois  contains  the  finest  and 
most  productive  land  in  the  great  ‘‘Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,”  and  ought  to  have  the 
most  prosperous  and  happy  people  in  the 
world;  bat,  alas  !  nearly  half  of  the  farms 
are  covered  over  with  mortgages  held  by 
Eastern  capitalists  and  manufacturers. 

I  have  spent  over  66  years  of  my  life 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  this  place,  and 
have  been  a  close  observer  of  things ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  uneasiness  and 
dissatisfaction  among  farmers  as  at  this 
time.  It  seems  that  they  are  unanimously 
flocking  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  other 
farmers’  organizations.  This  (Menard)  is 
a  small  county,  yet  small  as  it  is,  there  are 
in  it  36  different  lodges  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  From  present  indications,  the 
two  old  parties  (Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can)  will  be  sadly  disappointed  after  the 
November  elections.  The  farmers  all  say 
they  mean  business  this  time  and  intend 
to  vote  for  no  one  for  either  Congress  or 
the  State  legislature,  who  is  not  pledged 
to  their  interests  and  principles.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  when  our  State  election  is  over  in 
November,  the  Alliance  will  have  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  our  legislature;  then  look 
out  for  a  readjustment  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  this  State;  it  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  reduced  from  eight  to  six  per 
cent.;  and  a  law  will  provide  that  all 
mortgages  must  be  on  the  assessors'  books 
for  their  full  amount,  or  not  be  collectable. 
A  stern  effort  will  also  be  made  to  get  Con¬ 
gress  to  lower  the  tariff  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  put  the  extra  taxation  on  the 
luxuries,  and  also  a  law  will  be  advocated 
to  suppress  all  pools  and  trusts.  The 
farmers  of  the  West  are  determined  to 
have  a  more  extensive  market  for  their 
agricultural  products.  The  home  market 
is  not  sufficient  to  consume  their  beef,  pork, 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  This  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  States,  when  they  raise  aver¬ 
age  crops,  can  ship  one-half  of  all  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  then  have  sufficient  for  home 
consumption.  T.  P.  antle,  m.  d. 


THE  GENEVA  BUTTER  SCHOOL. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

The  fourth  and  last  of  the  series  of  butter 
schools  of  the  season,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association, was  held 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  from 
September  2  to  5  inclusive,  and,  all  things 
considered,  was  the  most  successful  of  the 
series ;  not  that  the  students  were  more  in¬ 
dustrious  or  intelligent  or  did  more  or 
better  work  ;  but  because  of  other  causes. 
First,  the  improvement  in  the  place  of 
holding  it— it  being  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  with  its  large,  roomy  buildings  and 
beautiful  grounds;  then  the  numerous  and 
novel  attractions  which  the  place  presented 
and  the  presence  in  person  of  Mess.  Collier, 
Van  Slyke,  Whalen  and  Emery,  each  of 
whom  rendered  valuable  aid  in  addresses 
before  the  class  and  in  answering  the 
queries  found  in  the  question  box.  Indeed, 
but  for  their  valuable  assistance,  especially 
on  the  last  two  days  of  the  session,  Presi¬ 
dent  Gilbert  would  have  had  to  “  go  it 
alone,”  as  Colonel  Curtis  was  forced  to 
leave  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

The  Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Association,  presided,  and  after  a  few 
remarks  of  an  explanatory  nature,  intro¬ 
duced  Col.  Curtis,  who  made  the  opening 
address  with  the  following  headings  as 
texts:  Plants  and  Animals;  Nutrition; 
Compensation;  The  Cow ;  Foods;  Tield; 
Solids ;  Fats,  etc.,  etc.  He  said  farmers 
were  too  Becluded  and  retiring,  as  i? 


ashamed  of  their  calling.  They  should 
hold  up  their  heads.  Their  occupation  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  noblest.  They 
should  meet  oftener.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  they  will  see  the  importance  of  more 
mutual  conference,  and  it  will  be  brought 
about  by  just  such  meetings  as  this.  Co¬ 
operation  is  as  necessary  among  farmers 
as  among  those  who  follow  other  indus¬ 
tries.  He  had  been  present  in  New  York 
City  on  Labor  Day  and  witnessed  the 
demonstration  and  parade.  Almost  every 
conceivable  industry  was  represented,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  farmer.  Co-operation 
brought  them  together.  Every  branch  of 
labor  but  that  of  farming  has  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Farmers  are  exclusive,  each  travel¬ 
ing  alone,  and  each  a  competitor  with  his 
neighbor,  and  every  other  farmer  is  com¬ 
peting  with  him.  He  will  not  take  the 
time  to  perfect  an  organization.  Where  are 
the  farmers  and  their  families  who  are  liv¬ 
ing  so  near  us  ?  They  are  at  home.  They 
think  if  they  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  they  are 
doing  well  enough  ;  but  they  are  not.  Com¬ 
petition  necessitates  more  knowledge.  The 
farmer  is  a  manufacturer,  and  the  world  is 
constantly  calling  for  a  better  class  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  If  the  farmer  does  not  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  fact  and  square  his  actions 
to  conform  thereto,  he  will  be  left  in  the 
race.  The  market  will  no  longer  accept 
dairy  products  and  pay  the  best  prices  for 
them,  when  made  on  the  old  plan.  Only  the 
best  fresh  goods  sell  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  manufacturers  of  other  goods  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  them  and  lessening 
their  cost  by  the  introduction  of  new  and 
improved  machinery,  and  they  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  their 
work.  The  farmer  must  do  the  same.  Go 
home  and  into  the  parlor;  open  the  windows 
and  let  in  the  sunshine ;  get  a  pencil:  call 
in  the  family  and  hold  a  conference  with  a 
view  of  seeing  if  you  cannot  make  an  im¬ 
provement  in  your  method  of  farming. 
Then  go  out  into  the  fields  and  study  plants 
and  animals.  We  are  each  of  us  walking 
plants,  and  do  not  know  enough  of  plants 
and  animals. 

The  first  requirement  to  obtain  good  but¬ 
ter  is  a  good  cow,  then  she  must  be  well  fed 
with  proper  foods,  nutritious  and  properly 
prepared.  Nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
foods  should  be  properly  balanced.  (These 
were  shown  by  the  charts  and  their  analyses 
explained.)  It  is  through  such  methods 
that  compensation  is  derived.  Thousands 
of  acres  in  this  State  have  been  deserted  be¬ 
cause  their  owners  have  impoverished  the 
soil  by  the  constant  cropping  of  100  years, 
selling  the  crops,  removing  them  from  the 
farm  and  refusing  to  restore  the  plant 
food  which  had  been  taken  from  the  soil  ; 
therefore  no  compensation  has  come  to 
those  farmers.  Such  plant  food  cannot  be 
restored  without  growing  nutritious  crops 
which  will  feed  the  animals  and  the  soil  at 
the  same  time.  There  is  a  law  which,  if 
obeyed,  will  produce  this  result:  the  dairy¬ 
man  should  study  and  obey  it,  if  he  would 
derive  compensation.  All  successful  dairy¬ 
men  are  doing  it.  There  is  too  much  preju¬ 
dice  among  the  majority  of  farmers  against 
what  they  term  “  book  farming,”  and  “  sci¬ 
ence.”  We  should  all  be  friendly  to  science. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  what  is 
known  as  fodder  corn  grown  every  year, 
that  are  not  worth  harvesting  because  of 
the  way  the  seed  has  been  put  in.  If  the 
planters  of  this  corn  had  more  science  and 
less  prejudice,  they  would  not  pursue  such 
a  course  Butter  should  contain  no  fertil¬ 
ity,  but  some  of  it  does  hold  a  good  deal. 

The  cow  is  the  farmer’s  machine  for 
manufacturing  dairy  products;  therefore 
he  cannot  know  too  much  about  her.  We 
do  not  spend  time  enough  in  observing  her 
habits  and  ways.  There  are  no  two  alike. 
Each  has  her  own  individuality  for  the 
special  purpose  of  putting  solids  in  milk. 
Some  cannot  put  any  in  because  they  were 
not  made  so  that  they  could.  One-third  of 
the  cows  in  this  State  are  of  that  character; 
therefore  they  are  unprofitable.  No  cow 
can  produce  something  from  nothing ;  yet 
some  owners  think  she  can,  and  feed  heron 
that  line.  Study  the  characteristics  of 
your  cows;  test  them;  keep  only  good  ones — 
those  that  will  pay  for  what  they  eat,  and 
feed  them  only  such  foods  as  will  produce 
the  best  results.  There  were  12.76  to  33 
pounds  of  milk  for  one  of  butter,  at  the 
institutes  last  year.  No  other  class  of 
manufacturers  could  do  business  on  that 
line.  The  result  is  due  to  indifference, 
carelessness  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  owners.  Not  in  Central  Africa  can  be 
found  a  company  of  men  practicing  such 
ruinous  methods.  This  state  of  affairs  in 
the  dairy  extends  into  every  State,  but, 
thanks  to  the  work  done  at  the  butter 


schools  and  conferences,  and  at  the  farm 
institutes,  improvement  is  seen  all  along 
the  line,  and  to-day  our  dairy  products  are 
selling  at  top  prices  in  the  markets. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  an  opportunity 
was  given  for  questions  and  answers,  and 
then  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Humorous. 

CONSIDER  the  caterpillar — he  has  to  hump 
himself  if  he  wishes  to  make  any  progress. 
— j Elmira  Qazctte. 

Horse  Dealer  :  “  You  had  better  buy 
the  horse,  Colonel.  You  will  never  find  a 
healthier  animal !”  Col.  Jones  :  “  I  believe 
it.  If  he  hadn’t  been  healthy  all  his  life  he 
never  could  have  lived  so  long.” — Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 

Mixed,  but  Idiomatic:  “  Yes,  I  know,”, 
said  Wooden,  “  that  young  Getliere is  doing 
very  well,  but  he  never  will  be  able  to  fill 
his  father’s  shoes.”  “  Well,  why  not  f” 
asked  Skimps.  “  Why,  because  he  hasn’t 
head  enough.” — Boston  Times. 

“  Mr.  Seeds  ”  inquired  the  president  of 
the  agricultural  fair,  ‘*  has  the  editor  of 
*  The  Jayville  Banner  ’  published  the 
notices  you  have  sent  him  from  time  to 
time  about  our  next  exhibition  ?”  “  Yes, 
sir,”  answered  the  secretary.  “  Did  he 
print  that  column  and  a  half  about  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  race  track  and  the 
poultry  pens  ?”  “  He  did,  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  in  a  double  leaded  editorial.” 
“Then  send  him  a  complimentary  ticket, 
not  transferable,  good  for  one  person,  and 
tell  him  to  keep  whooping  up  things  lively.” 
—Chicago  'l'rlbune. 
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‘  BaleROf  2h01bs.hmdo 
iSSpLln  three  minutes;  24 


I  resold  and  in  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
Vkfaetory.  Operated 
.■''easier  and  faster 
,-i.M>thnn  any  other  home 
I >ower  press.  Patent¬ 
ed  and  mnn’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies, 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Etc. 

BIT-  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


Lovett’s  Early.— The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size. 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail  for  ■$2.50. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a  specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Shady  Hill  N  urseries, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS., 

Offer  the  most  complete  and  varied  list  of  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and 
SIIHIJHS  IN  AMERICA.  Note  is  the  time  to  plant  Hardy  PERENNIALS,  and 
our  Catalogues  are  the  most  helpful  and  comprehensive  issued.  SEND  FOR  THEM. 


TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  BULBS. 

Full  Line  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Deciduous  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  Grape-vines,  Small-fruits,  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Winter-blooming,  and  Hardy-border 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Etc. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Pears,  Quince,  Killmarnock  Weep¬ 
ing  Willows,  European  and  Oak-leaf  Mountain  Ash 

in  large  supplv.  Every  Nurseryman  Dealer  and  Planter  should 
Bond  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  UK  . I  I’KICI  UNI. 

36TH  YEAR.  700  ACRES.  24  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painsville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio, 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

OUTFIT 


EXCELS 
,  THEM  ALL. 

CREAMERY 

llns  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  leas 
oik, ling  material,  less  labor, and  gives  host 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk-  _ 

lugs  C  S'  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of 
can,  showing  condition  nl  milk  without  touching  creamer] 

Ol/  PLHIRM  H»  improvements  over  the  best. 

.  ox.  tununli  Easy  to  dean,  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  White  Oak.  (’over  ('nsliiiKH  will  not  brenk. 

Olf  RUTTED  Uf  H  D  If  C  D  Made  on  scientific  principle 
■  l\.  DUlltn  w  Un  Min  Adjustable  l>od  Preserves 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  TIIE  MOST 
I’liR EKCT  Uniter  Worker  over  put  on  tho  markot,| 

JOHN  N.  CARTER.  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y.' 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  and  PLANTS 

Vie  offer  for  the  FALL  trade  a  large  anil  fine  stock 
of  every  description  Of  FRUIT  and  Oriiumcnliil 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Vines,  NAIALL 

K|{ |J ITS,  Hedge  Plums,  Fruit  Tree  . . I- 

liugs  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
Oglie,  Full  of  1890.  mailed  free.  KetabUehat  IHiVJ. 

BLOOMINGTON  PKCNiX  NURSERY  i 

H1DM.V  Ti  l  l  1.1.  *  UK,  Proprietor.,  111.00.1115(1105,  ILL,  j 


SLUG  SHOT 

KILLS  CABBAGE  WORMS. 

The  Slug  Shot  can  be  used  lightly  or  heavily,  and 
t  lie  cabbage  Millers  no  detriment.  The  cabbage  forms 
Its  head  by  the  Interior  growth,  nodust  or  dirt  can  be 
enfolded  within  lls  head ;  the  cabbage  absorbs  no 
poisonous  properties  from  Slug  Shot. 

Aptly  Slog  Shot  with  a  duster,  sieve  It  over  tho 
plants  or  full  grown  cubbuge.  The  powder  is  very 
One  and  goes  n  long  woy. 

Slug  Shot  has  been  used  wit  It  safety  for  II  years, 
subject  to  exnaustlvo  criticism ;  there  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  any  known  cose  of  harm  In  lls  use  to  either 
man,  woman  or  child,  animal  or  fowl  It  1ms  been 
used  freely  to  destroy  llee  on  cattle,  cats,  dogs  nnd 
fowl.  For  pamphlet  address 

BENJ.  HAMMOND.  Flsbklll  ou-the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sold  by  over  2,000  .Merchants  nnd  Seedsmen 
in  Hie  United  States  and  Canada. 


2fi°  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  ai»o  Small  Fruitn.yuslU'  iiiuunu,— i-t. 

\\  urninlud  irm-.  vitv  oheae.  -inutile  vine,  im,l toil  lor  I  -It*.  Pc 

mriptlvu  prlou  ll.i  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Frioloiiln,  N.  Y. 


PEACHES. 

A  fine  lot  of  trees,  leading  kinds  from  natural  seed, 
can  furnish  In  cur-load  lots.  Other  Nursery  Stock 
for  fall  trade.  ./.  A,  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa, 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS,  ETC. 

A  I. urge  Collect  Ion  ot  M  ot-l  1  mine  n  ml  Green  - 
1 1 o u hi-  PlnnlN  Carefully  grown  ill  low  rates- 

Orchids— a  very  extensive  stock— Hast  Indian.  Mexi¬ 
can,  Central  South  American,  etc. 

Roses.  Clematis  and  Dutch  Bulbs.  Large  lmporta 
lions  from  leading  growers  In  Holland 
Fiult  and  Oruumcntal  Trees,  etc.  Catalogues  on 
application. 

JOHN  SAUL.  Washington,  I>.  C. 


i  A 


KEYSTONE 

Overhead  Horse-Power. 


u 


THREE  SIZES. 


Can  he  placed  outside  against  building  with  shaft 
Ing  nnd  pulleys  Inside  for  driving  CHUKNS,  GRIND 
ERS.  FEED  CUTTERS.  SAWS.  LATHES,  GRIND¬ 
STONES,  EMERY  WHEELS,  and  all  light  machines 
Send  for  circular. 


KEYSTONE  M’F’fi  GO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


bushels  Potatoes  for  Sale  I r. quire  of 
DVD  M.  W.  RICE,  secretary  of  Lone 
l‘lne  farmers’  Alliance,  No.  105,  P.  O.  at  Bancroft 
Portage  County,  Wls. 
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WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  Imv  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  II  nriicxH,  single  *7  to  83b.  Double 
$18.50  to  $41).  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order oue.  KING &CO.,  Mfrs. Owego,  N.Y. 


The  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 


iy  ph  on s. 
Itli  covers 


foi  evanr. - -  ....... 

SOKOIIUM  and  O I  DICK 
Have  Perfect  Working 
AUTOMATIC 
Regulators.  Have  no 
troublesome  h  . 

Furnished  wit 
which  greatly  in¬ 
crease  capacity, 
and  with  or 
without  tin 
tire-box  c  r 
arch.  Im¬ 
provements 
o  vo  rcorno 
deposits  of 
llulute  of 
l.imo  that 


give  so  much  trouble  In  other  Evaporators.  Iron  arch 
eshave  dampers  to  turn  beat  from  under  last  section 
allowing  sugaring  all' in  Evaporator.  Many  lliuu- 
sunds  in  ti-o.  Guaranteed  to  evaporate  liiKtor  with 
same  fuel  than  any  imitation  OU  tile  market. 
UuInlngucM  free, 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

HOLD  ON  MERIT. 

Send  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  h.v  u» 

IY1DSELEY  &  PRITCHflHU 

MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Clinton,  -  -  town. 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted ;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 


CTADI/  UIIDO  CD  ICO  Stark  Bros.  Nursery 

•J  I  Anil  N  U  notn  I  tot  Oo.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Founded  INlUi.  Oldest  in  the  West.  I, argent  in  the 
World.  II EST  of  everything.  Nearly  6. K)  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost,  every  State  nnd  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
soles  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  We  sell  dirrn 
through  oaf  own  salesmen,  without  tho  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  Or  Hr,-,  stuck,  freight  nnd  nil  charges  paid. 


C  k  4. 

M  =‘C  §  ! 


NO  TREES  . 

Last  nnd  bear 

like  whole  root  trees;  or  like  plum, pr  me  and  upre i.lt  reus 
on  Mariano,  tile  be-t  plum  stork  grown.  I  da  ho  nnd  other 
New  «V  Old  FrultM(by  mail);  oriimnentals,  root  grafts 
‘  '  U.S.  No  l  " 


everj/tliin;/.  No  larger  stock  in  I 


j  better.  No  cheaper. 


DOl'Iil.lC 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  S--«0 
PISTOLS  75c 


w  a  re  m  s.  clocks  kto. 


All  kind*  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Be  Toro  you 
buy,  Mend  mump  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  ftOLEMEIT, 

I  HO  Mil  I  ii  Struct, 
(inclmiut  l,  Ohio. 


$500  REWARD 

will  bo  paid  to  the  agent  of  any  scale  company  who 
will  say  over  his  own  name  as  agent, that  the  Jonhs 

5  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $60 

is  not  equal  to  any  made,  and  a  standard  reliable 
scale.  For  particulars,  address  only 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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WE  SINCERELY  BELIEVE  THAT  NINETY-NINE 
PER  CENT.  OF 


Twenty  Million  Readers 

would  derive  more  Profit,  Pleasure,  Health  and  real 
Happiness  from  their  work  and  lives  if  they  would  read 
carefully  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  We  should  gain  by  it,  too, 
but  our  motive  is  not  wholly  selfish.  So  we  make  these 
liberal  offers  to  induce  you  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  work. 


0 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and 
sent  out  many  most  valuable  varieties  of  field  and 
garden  plants.  Mr.  Carman’s  recent  experiment  work 
in  hybridization  and  selection  will  enable  us  this  season 
to  distribute  some  more  new  varieties,  which  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY 

to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  as  per  conditions  to  be 
announced  later.  If  offered  for  sale  their  market 
value  would  be  at  least  $2.00. 


TO  ASSIST  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  GETTING  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  we  will  send 

Specimen  Numbers  Free 

(Of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  or  THE  GARDEN,  state  which) 
to  any  list  of  names  of  interested  persons  whom 
you  will  agree  to  call  upon  and  solicit  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  after  they  have  received  and  read  the 
paper.  We  will  also  write  them  that  it  is  sent  at 
your  request. 


1 846 
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PREMIUM  LIST 


-  OF  - 


1890 

1891 


The  Rural  New-Yorker^The  American  Garden. 

ID 

gjN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  present  herewith  descriptions  of  a  few  standard  articles  believed  to  be  first- 
class  in  all  i espects.  In  addition  we  also  offer  as  premiums  ANY  AMERICAN  ARI  ICEES  wanted  by  our  Sub- 
sciibers  for  use  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  stable,  house  and  workshop;  or  any  article  desired  for  use  in  pursuit  of 
sport  by  man  or  boy,  or  for  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  wife  and  mother,  girl,  boy  and  baby.  Anything  from  a  Book  to 
an  Education;  from  a  Sled  to  a  Thresher;  from  a  Plow  to  a  Reaper;  from  a  Fishing  Rod  to  a  Bicycle;  from  a 
Glove  to  a  Silk  Dress;  from  a  Pen  to  a  Piano  ;  from  a  Chester  Pig  to  a  Norman  Stallion,  Jersey  Cow  or  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Bull  any  American  article  will  be  supplied  to  any  of  our  readers  in  return  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions.  State 
what  you  want  and  we  will  name  the  terms.  We  do  not  seek  profit  in  handling  these  goods.  We  simply  want 
to  extend  our  Subscription  Lists  to  jfhe  greatest  possible  extent. 


> .  .  < 


a  1  1  1  '  1  . . I . .  •  i  ■ 

">Blaaaa*a  ■ 

•  "■u'aiii|iMam^itiBmwiiiwHiw1iisTiitt|iamaiiiti||BiiiaiiiBitiiiiiiai4i|iii^iiiai  ■niaitiailian,atpa,.,t!,,a.-aM,|„,anta„|g|„|m|,Ma,|iai„|,|  ama  a  a  a  i  aiia a  a  ■  ■  a..a..B  ,  ,  a,„a,)ra..  a  M|ina 

• 

;  The  generous  and  liberal  premium  offers  in 

•  this  list  are  intended 

1 

]  [ 

For  Subscribers  Only, 

5  i 

and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  NEW  SUB- 
;  SCRIBERS.  Any  person  can,  of  course,  take 

■  advantage  of  these  offers  by  himself  becoming  a 

"  subscriber. 

■ 

,aa,aaa"  m,-  m  .  _ 

■  aaaaa  a  ■'>>■«•  ■  •  liman  a  ama  ■  .  a  1  a  1  a  amainii.iii  a  a  1  mu  a  a  a  •  a  a  a  a  a 

-  In  soliciting  your  friends’  subscriptions,  please 
tell  them  that  we  send  the  paper 

Three  Months’  Free, 

or  the  rest  of  this  year,  from  date  of  subscrip¬ 
tion,  to  all  who  subscribe  now,  paying  $2.00 

for  1891.  This  is  only  for  new  subscriptions. 

_ 

a  a  aiiiatiiainaiiiamima  'iiiiamin  a  a  a  a  aaa  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  aaa 

Please  remember  that  all  the  offers  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  list  apply  equally  to 

The  American  Carden,  : 

which  is  published  in  the  same  office  as  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  and  is  its  com¬ 
panion  journal.  It  is  iully  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  = 

■  ■  1  I  I  aiaa  aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa  a  ia,,,ail  a  a 

■'''■■"""■■■'■■■•'•■■■•■••■■■■■■■■•■■■•■■■■•■■•Biaaaaaiaas  a  a  a  a  a  a  a 

. . . . i . . . .  . . . .  . 

CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED: 


TnE  PREMIUMS  ARE  GIVEN  to  our  subscribers 
for  securing  new  subscriptions  only. 

THE  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  announced  elsewhere,  are 
open  to  competition  only  to  our  regular  subscribers,  and 
not  to  any  Supscription  Agencies  or  professional  canvassers. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  FORWARDED  by  mail  postpaid, 
only  when  so  stated.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight, 
transportation  is  at  the  expeuse  of  the  receiver. 

SHORT  TERM  SUBSCRIBERS  (for  10  weeks  etc.)  are 
counted  in  our  lists  the  same  as  any  other  subscribers, 
but  yearly  subscriptions  from  them  may  be  reckoned  as 
'•  new  subscriptions  ”  In  any  club.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  the  privileges  of  other  subscribers  in  getting  up  clubs 
and  securing  premiums. 

SEND  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  FAST  AS  SECURED. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  select  the  premium  when  the  first 
names  are  sent  in.  We  will  keep  a  careful,  separate  ac¬ 
count  with  each  party  sending  names,  and  give  credit  for 
each  subscription  sent  in.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  whenever  desired,  the  premium  may  be  selected  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once.  Please  mark  all  orders  “  For 
Premium,”  if  such  is  the  case. 

PLEASE  DON’T  ASK  US  TO  CHANGE  ANY  OF 
THESE  CONDITIONS,  or  the  terms  for  any  premium, 
because  any  changes  involve  considerable  extra  work  and 
inconvenience,  and  as  our  business  is  large  and  filled  with 
numerous  intricate  details  we  cannot  well  afford  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  incident  to  such  changes.  The  terms 
are  all  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous  aud  are  purposely 


so  made  in  order  to  please  our  subscribers  and  induce  the 
largest  possible  increase  iu  our  subscription  list. 

GUARANTEE  OF  SAFE  DELIVERY.  We  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  forward  premium  articles  safely, 
and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  packing  and  delivery  to 
tLe  post,  express  or  freight  office.  Beyond  that  we  cannot 
be  responsible.  But  for  an  insurance  fee  of  five  cents  on 
articles  valued  at  $5  or  under,  and  (or  a  fee  of  one  per 
cent,  on  any  value  over  $5,  we  will  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article  at  the  post,  express  or  freight  office 
nearest  the  receiver’s  address. 

ANYTHING  WANTED  PRACTICALLY  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  COST.  Notice  above  our  remarks  on  supplying 
anything  wanted  out-doors  or  in  doors,  and  remember  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  whole  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  thing  desired, 
although  we  always  prefer  that  you  should,  as  our  only 
purpose  in  offering  premiums  is  to  increase  our  list  of 
subscribers.  For  example  :  Yrou  may  want  a  *100  article 
for  which  00  subscribers  may  be  required  by  our  offer; 
but  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  devote  time  enough  to 
secure  more  than,  say,  25  names.  In  this  case  you  have 
only  to  send  us  the  25  names  and  put  in  the  balance  in  cost 
from  your  own  pocket,  iu  this  example  $50,  and  so  on  in 
about  that  proportion  for  any  number  of  subscribers  se¬ 
cured,  or  for  any  other  article  desired.  We  will  give  the 
terms  on  any  article  desired  after  the  club  Is  actually  begun. 

ONLY  SUBSCRIBERS  GET  THE  PREMIUMS  for 
sending  in  new  subscriptions  because  they  know  all  about 


the  aims  and  objects  of  our  periodicals  and  know  better  than 
any  other  people  how  to  present  their  claims  to  prospec¬ 
tive  new  subscribers,  and  also  because  we  want  our  friends 
to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  very  liberal  premium 
offers  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  special 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  direct  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  NOT  GIVEN  TO  INDUCE  PEOPLE 
TO  SUBSCRIBE.  The  paper  and  magazine  are  worth  all 
we  ask  for  them.  We  give  the  premiums  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers  already  on  our  lists,  who  shall  induce  others  to 
subscribe  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  journals  themselves. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. — Money  may  be  sent  at  our 
risk  in  the  forms  of  a  money  order,  bank  draft,  express 
money  order,  or  if  the  others  can  not  be  secured,  in  a 
registered  letter.  If  sent  in  any  other  form,  it  mast  be 
wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

OFFERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  ONE  YEAR  in  duration, 
that  is,  from  October  1,  1S90  to  October  1,  1801.  Special 
offers  may  be  limited  for  a  less  or  greater  time  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  given  in  the  special  cases.  • 

BE  SURE  TO  STATE  IN  EVERY-  ORDER.  (1)  Whether 
the  subscription  is  for  TnE  Rural  New  Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  ;  (2)  Name  and  full  address  of  each  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  (3)  Amount  of  money  sent ;  (4)  Whether  the  club 
is  for  a  premium  or  not ;  (5)  What  premium  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  if  it  is  one  not  mentioned  iu  our  Premium  List,  so 
that  we  may  make  preparations  for  securing  it  on  proper 
conditions  as  to  cost. 


Address  nil  correspondence  and  have  money  orders 
anti  drafts  made  payable  to 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


^  *  *  *  WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL  ***  AS  IN  ™E  PAST  WE  WILL  CONTIN,,I:■ 

OUR  READERS'  BENEFIT  OUR 


I 


Extra  Premiums  for  1 0  Hew  Names 

to  the  value  of  $5.00  to  be  selected  from  the  articles 
marked  with  an  *  in  this  Premium  List.  We  will  also 
give  some  SPLENDID  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 
to  those  who  send  in  before  June  ist,  i8gt,  the 
LARGEST  CLUBS.  Sec  another  page  for  terms. 


) : 


Special  Clubbing 

arrangements  with  several  of  the  LEADING  PA¬ 
PERS  of  the  country,  at  special  low  prices.  See 
terms  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  will  also  furnish 
the  BEST  BOOKS  published  in  America  at  low 
combination  prices. 


any  other  articie_ 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////M^^^^^ 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  will  furnish  ANY  ARTICLE  WANTED  for 
WHATEVER  CLUB  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  proportionate  to  our  premium  terms.  FOR 
EXAMPLE:  A  Triumph  Mower  calls  for  30  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $3.00  each.  You  can  send  us  15  subscriptions 
at  $a.oo,  and  $30.00  in  cash  additional,  and  so  on  pro¬ 
portionately  for  any  larger  or  smaller  number,  or  for 
any  other  article. 


I 
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'■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■bbbbbbbbbbbbbbbb 

To  any  subscriber  interesting  himself  to  send  us  a 
Club  of  five  NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  (Club  rates),  we  will  give 

A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE, 

to  either  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  Also  the  privilege  of  select¬ 
ing  from  our  Premium  List  articles  marked  with  an  * 
to  the  value  of  $2.00.  This  offer  expires  November 
1,  1890. 
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Special  Offer. 
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On  Trial. 


We  will  send  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
for  introduction  only,  to  new  readers 

t  O  Weeks  for  25  Cents. 

Old  subscribers  in  getting-  up  Clubs  do  well  to  use 
this  means  to  get  subscriptions  started.  Eight  trials 
count  as  one  full  subscription  and  these  may  also  be 
counted  as  new  subscriptions  when  you  take  the 
yearly  subscriptions  at  the  expiration  of  the  to  weeks’ 
trial.  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  sent  three 
months  for  25  cents  on  the  same  terms.  tST’  SEE  pgr* 
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EIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  EASY-TO-GET 

10  WEEKS’ TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

At  25  cents  each,  entitle  the  sender  to  ANY  PRE¬ 
MIUM  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION.  And  these  trial  subscriptions  MAY 
AFTERWARDS  BE  RENEWED  and  counted  in  your 
Club  THE  SAME  AS  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS,  in  case  your  Club  numbers  three  or  more 
yearly  subscriptions. 
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tW*  Following  is  a  partial  list  only  of  our  Premiums.  We  mention  these  to 
that  we  can  furnish  if  desired.  Ask  for  anything  you  want  that  is  not  included 


indicate  the  wide 
herein  : 


range 


of  articles 


“Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

The  farmers  who  need  to  be  told  what  these  tools  are,  we 
fear  are  behind  the  times.  We  offer  two  of  the  tools  this 
year,  though  we  can  supply,  if  necessary,  any  implement 
made  by  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Company.  The  Combination 
Tools  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  It  is  a  strong  yet  light 
implement,  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  with  all 


. —-.j 

'he  latest  improvements.  You  know  what  it  is.  It  is  only 
aquestion  as  to  whether  you  want  it  or  not.  Price, £12. 
We  offer  It  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

Ihe  ‘  Planet  Jr.”  Steel  Horse-Hoe  is  the  best  cultivator  ; 
light,  strong  and  effective  in  every  way.  Why  use  the  old 
horse-killing  tools  when  this  one  is  so  easily  obtainable? 
1  rice,  $12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger. 

Given  for  70  New  Subscriptions. 


The  cut  shows  the  construction  of  this  machine  Tht 
broad  steel  share  in  front  scoops  up  potatoes,  vines  anc 
dirt,  making  a  furrow  as  deep  as  may  be  desired  Tht 
shakers  above  the  share  separate  dirt  and  vines  from  tht 
tubers,  carrying  the  latter  up  to  the  back  where  they  art 

dropped  out  be 
hind.  The  ma 
chine  will  alsodij; 
turnips  and  car 
rots  and  can  bt 
used  for  beets 
sweet  potatoes  01 
peanuts.  Tht 
makers  guaran 
tec  satisfaction 
If  the  digger  does 
not  do  the  wori 
properly  you  maj 
send  it  back.  Stop 
digging  potatoes  by  hand.  Combine  with  your  neighbors 
in  making  up  a  club  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
thus  secure  this  digger.  Save  your  back  and  your  pocket. 
Price,  $90.  Given  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each  ;  or 
20  subscriptions  and  $50  additional. 


*  Macomber’s  Corn  Planter.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines  of  the 
age.  It  is  slow,  tedious,  back-aching  work  to  drop  corn  by 


hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these 
planters  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  for  them  increases 
every  year.  Price,  $2.50. 


*  Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

With  these  little  lamps  any  one  can 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  pro¬ 
duce  many  interesting  effects.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  electric  lighting  are  made 
easy  with  the  complete  little  book  of 
instructions  sent  with  each  outfit.  The 
battery  used  is  easily  made  at  home, 
and  the  lights  produced  may  be  put  to 
many  practical  uses.  In  fact,  to  the 
student  of  electric  lighting  there  is 
nothing  that  offers  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experiment  than  this  complete 
outfit.  We  send  1  Edison  lamp  of  % 
or  1  candle  power,  requiring  2  cells  of 
battery,  4  carbon  rods,  2  zinc  rods,  2 
wooden  tops  and  4  feet  of  wire.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  outfit  is  a  pamphlet  of 
descriptions  so  simple  and  accurate 
that  any  one  may  learn  from  it  how  to 
prepare  the  lights.  Price.  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  eight  trials  at  25  cents. 

*  The  ABC  Book  of  Electricity.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Jt  is  intended  that  this  little  volume  should,  as  rar  as 
possible,  answer  the  question  asked  by  thousands— “  What 
is  electricity  ?”  While  the  book  is  designed  particularly 
for  the  instruction  of  young  people,  there  are  plenty  of 
grown  men  and  women  who  will  welcome  it>  as  a  clear  and 
agreeable  instructor.  It  explains  just  exactly  the  things 
that  you  want  explained,  defining  the  technical  terms  we 
meet  with  in  books  and  papers,  and  explaining  many  of 
the  methods  and  results  which  have  long  puzzled  us.  It 
seems  more  and  more  evident  that  electricity  is  to  be  the 
great  motive  and  lighting  force  of  the  future.  All  intelli 
gent  men  will  therefore  interest  themselves  in  studying 
out  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  force.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  with  which  to  begin  that  study.  It  is  written  by 
Wm.  H.  Meadowcroft,  of  the  Edison  Electric  Company, 
and  indorsed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Price,  50 cents.  Given 
Jor  three  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


Universal  or  Family  Scales. 


We  have  used  a  pair  of  these 
scales  for  years  in  making  the 
weighings  for  our  experiments, 
and  they  are  always  reliable. 
They  weigh  from  %  oz.  to  240 
pounds.  Price,  $S.  Given  for 
six  new  subscriptions.  Made  by 
Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  he 
pays  the  f  reight  /” 


Farm  and  Family  Scales. 


The  farmer. who  undertakes  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  pair  of  scales  works  at  a 
sad  disadvantage.  Successful  market¬ 
ing  is  based  upon  accurate  weighing. 

The  calculating  farmer  weighs  his  milk 
and  thus  detects  his  robber  cows,  with 
the  aid  of  a  cream  tester.  When  he  sells 
an  article  by  weight  he  weighs  it  before 
it  goes  to  market.  He  works  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles — the  result  is  success. 

The  careless  farmer  “guesses”  at 
weights. 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales.— 

The  large  cut  shows  the 
shape.  It  will  weigh  from 
four  ounces  to  800  pounds. 

It  is  well  made  and  reli¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Price, 

$22  50.  We  offer  this  for 
12  new  subscript;ons  at  $2 
*  Rural  New-Yorker 
Scales. — These  scales  weitrh  from  one-fourth  of  an  ounce 
to  25  pounds.  Nothing  could  be  nicer  for  weighing  milk 
or  similar  products.  Price.  $3  50.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  for  one  and  75  cents  additional.  * 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells.  * 


Given  for  Two,  15  and  20  New  Subscriptions. 


Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm  bell  is.  It  is 
worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give  notice  of  a  good  meal.  In 

case  of  fire  or  of  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  tramps  the 
neighborhood  can  be  easily 
alarmed  by  a  brisk  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell.  We  give 
a  bell  costing  $5  for  two 
subscriptions  at  $2.  It 
weighs  50  pounds  and  is 
17  inches  in  diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs 
150  pounds  or  225  pounds 
with  mountings.  Price, 
$25  ;  we  offer  it  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220 
pounds  or  325  pounds  with 
mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  20  subscriptions 
at  $2. 

These  bells  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  They  are 
made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  and  crystal  metal.  They 
are  of  fine,  clear  tone,  conveying  sound  from  three  to 
four  miles.  Warranted  for  two  years.  Twenty  public- 
spirited  men  in  any  district  or  church  society  can  form  a 
club  for  The  Rural,  and  thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church 
or  school-house. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  press  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing 
fruits  like  grapes 
strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.  It 
also  presses  lard,  or 
beef  in  preparing  beef 
tea  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
valids.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap.  It. 
is  the  bestsmall  fruit 
press  on  the  market. 

Price,  $3.  Given  for 
two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


*  Self-Adjusting,  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

The  fixed  stanchion 
it.  a  barbarous  affair. 
The  cow  cannot,  turn 
and  lick  herself,  and 
men  that  tie  their  cat¬ 
tle  in  this  way  do  not 
generally  spend  much 
time  with  the  card.  It 
is  true  that  animals 
may  be  packed  close 
together  when  put  in 
stanchions,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  practice.  With  the  swing  stanchions 
the  cow  can  move  her  head  and  neck  about  and  rest  com¬ 
fortably.  There  no  use  talking  about  It,  a  cow  must  be 
happy  and  contented  before  she  can  be  expected  to  do  her 
duty.  “Ease,  comfort,  thrift”  may  well  be  painted  above 
these  stanchions.  Price,  $2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion. 


A  Substantial  Roofing  Material. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  roofing  has  been  before  the  public  for  years.  We 
have  used  it  and  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  shingles 
or  slate.  Is  there 
not  a  space  of 
roof  on  your 
premises  that 
needs  just  this 
covering.  The 
outfit  we  offer 
will  cover  300 
square  feet  of 
roof,  with  the 
necessary  nails, 
caps  and  paint.  Price,  $6.  Given  for  five  new  subscriptions. 


The  Perkins  Wind-Mill. 

Given  for  80  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 


The  almost  universal  use  to  which 
wind-power  may  be  applied  and  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  on  the  farm,  in¬ 
duce  us  to  offer  this  excellent  mill, 
oue  of  the  best  made.  There  is  a  force 
equal  to  10,000  horse-power  blowing 
away  over  your  farm.  We  offer  you  a 
chance  to  capture  a  portion  of  it  to 
turn  to  good  account.  Tame  the  wind 
and  make  it  work  for  you.  Price,  $65. 
Given  for  only  30  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions. 


The  inventor  of  this  creamery  says 
that  he  aimed  at  simplicity,  durabil¬ 
ity,  convenience,  good  finish  auu  cor¬ 
rect  general  construction.  He  seems 
to  have  made  a  bull’s  eye  in  each  par¬ 
ticular,  and  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  an  excellent  creamery. 

The  cans  are  oblong,  not  round,  thus 
taking  up  less  space.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  lift  the  canstoskim  the  milk. 

No  sediment  can  be  drawn  with 
either  milk  or  cream,  and  the  depth 
of  the  cream  in  the  cans  can  be  seen 
with  ease.  There  area  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  features  about  this  creamery, that 
have  been  highly  praised  in  these 
columns  by  our  correspondents.  The 
size  we  offer  is  No.  4,  shown  in  cut,  “  dairy  class,”  with  re¬ 
frigerator;  capacity  11  to  13  cows.  Price  $41).  Given  lor  28 
new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Cream  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  tool  that  every  dairyman  should  have.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  suit  anybody;  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
save  you  a  great  many  dollars  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  How  ?  It  will  enable  you  to  pick  out  your  besc 
cows,  because  it  will  show  you  how  one  cow  in  your  herd 
compares  with  another.  Discharge  the  poor  cows.  This 
tester  is  the  detective  that  will  establish  their  crime  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  Price,  $2.  Given  for  one  new  subscription. 
Sent  postpaid. 


Carter’s  Hand  Butter  Printer. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions, 

This  is  a  self-gauging  printer  that  does  the  work  as  well 
as  any.  It  is  used  by  having  the  butter  rolled  up  and 
pressing  the  print  through  it,  the  surplus  butter  going  out 
at  a  small  hole  at  the  side.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
customers  who  demand  printed  butter.  As  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  the  printing,  it  is  policy  for  the  good 
dairyman  to  select  the  tools  that  will  serve  his  purpose 
best  in  this  part  of  dairying.  Price,  $2.50. 


The  O.  K.  Barrel  Churn. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  barrel  churn,  working  end  over  end,  bringing 
the  butter  by  concussion,  the  true  principle  of  butter 
making,  as  by  this  method  it  is  easier  to  be  sure  that  the 
butter  comes  in  true  granular  form.  The  “  O.  K.”  is 
made  of  heavy  white-oak  staves,  and  put  together  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  with  castings  of  malleable  iron, 
tinned,  and  will  not  rust  or  stain.  The  churn  we  offer  is 
No.  2,  capacity  15  gallons,  price  $9.  We  can  furnish  any 
other  size.  We  give  the  No.  2  for  five  new  subscriptions. 


Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 


This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen,  durable,  simple,  per¬ 
fect.  Never  used  a  fountain  pen  ?  Then  you  have  lost  a 
good  many  days  huntiug  for  something  to  write  with,’ 


and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it. 
This  is  a  gold  pen,  and  will  last  a  li'e-tlms.  The  holder  is 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  me  finest  quality 
of  diamond  pointed  gold  shading  pen.  It  has  no  springs 
or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  It  and  use  it.  Price,  $2.50,  by  mail 
postpaid.  Given  for  two  subscriptions.  The  larger  size, 
No.  4,  is  $3.00. 
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A  Good  Road  Cart.  The  Daniels  Plow  Sulky.  The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools  for  Everybody. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions.  Given  for  25  New  Subscriptions.  Given  for  IS  New  Subscriptions. 


The  best  is 
none  too  good 
for  our  readers, 
particul  arly 
when  we  are 
able  to  offer  the  best  possible 
bargain  for  it,  too.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  car¬ 
riage  making  has  equaled  the 
development  of  the  trade  in 
two  -  wheeled  carts,  and  the 
riding  public  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  these  vehicles  have  been  brought  into  general 
use.  The  writer  has  used  a  road  cart  for  the  past  two  years 
and  finds  it  just  the  thing  for  riding  over  rough,  billy 
country  roads,  as  it  is  light  and  comfortable.  We  offer 
the  Groton  cart,  as  one  that  is  strong  and  easy.  We  know 
that  those  who  secure  this  premium  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Price,  $25.  Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at 
$2  each. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow. 

Given  for  21  New  Subscriptions  at  82. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  this  tool  has 
revolutionized  the  work  on  many  farms.  For  spring  work 
on  fall  plowed  land 
or  for  tearing  up 
sod  or  working  in 
manure,  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  is 
not  really  a  harrow, 
but  a  digger  tear¬ 
ing  and  spading  the 
surface  soil  and 
leaving  it  in  just  the 
proper  condition  for 
the  leveler.  It  has  also  been  successfully  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  yo  ingcorn.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
its  value  in  preparing  soil  for  a  grain  crop;  in  fact,  for 
fitting  light,  friable  soils  for  oats  or  barley,  it  will  do  better 
work  than  a  deep  running  plow.  After  several  years’  trial 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to  urge  its  readers 
to  try  this  tool.  Price,  $30.  Given  for  22  new  subscriptions 
at  $2  each,  or  for  five  subscriptions  at  $2  each,  and  $20 
additional. 


The  Triumph  Mower. 

Given  for  30  New  Subcrlptlons  at  $2. 

In  designing  this 
mower  an  effort 
was  made  to  so  ar¬ 
range  the  parts 
that  the  strain 
would  be  fairly 
proportioned,  s  o 
that  one  part  will 
not  be  called  upon 
to  do  more  than 
its  share,  and  thus 
become  weakened. 
This  secures  durability,  and,  in  the  Triumph,  the  result 
has  been  secured  without  interfering  with  lightness  of 
draft  or  general  perfection  of  work.  The  machine  is  built 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel  throughout,  and  each  part  is 
fitted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  arrangements  of 

Sole,  seat  and  whiffletrees  are  all  with  a  view  of  lightening 
raft,  while  the  tilting  arrangement  and  lifting  lever  are 
so  constructed  that  a  boy  can  easily  manage  them.  In  fact, 
the  Triumph  mower  is  well  named,  and  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  secure  it.  Price,  $50.  Given 
tor  30  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or  15  names  and  $25  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  Triumph  Harrow. 

Given  for  16  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  disk  harrow.  In  place  of 
the  sharp,  saw  like  teeth  of  the  disk,  the  Triumph  uses 
a  set  of  long,  curved  steel  fingers,  which  dig  and  scratch 
into  the  soil,  throwing  it  up  loosely  and  evenly.  Its  special 
use  is  for  work  in  orchards  among  fruit  trees.  It  digs 
deeply  among  and  does  not  cut  the  roots.  This  is  a 
new  tool,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  leading 
orchardists.  In  the  light  soils  of  California  and  Florida  it 
has  proved  exceedingly  valuable.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  suitable  tool  for  cul¬ 
tivating  orchards.  The  R.  N.-Y.  feels  confident  that  the 
Triumph  Harrow  will  meet  this  demand  fully.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  16  new  subscriptions. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  plow  has  a  steel  jointer  and  wheel  standards,  chilled 
wearing  parts,  and  adjustable  beams  and  handles.  It  is  in 

use  on  The  R. 
N.-Y. ’8  farm, 
where  we  have 
found  it  effi¬ 
cient  for  work 
in  sod  or  stub¬ 
ble.  This  year 
we  have  had 
occasi  on  to 
use  it  on  some 

hard  and  quite  stony  grouud,  and  have  found  it  excellent 
in  all  respects.  On  farms  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  soils 
this  “general-purpose”  plow  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  No.  8,  for  two  or  three  horses;  plowing  a  five  to  seven 
inch  furrow,  12  to  15  inches  wide,  weight  130  pounds  ;  price 
$12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  (For  wheel 
add  $1  or  one  subscription;  for  wheel  and  jointer  or  coulter 
add  $3  or  two  subscriptions.)  Any  size  preferred  will  be 
furnished  on  similar  terms. 


A  Waterproof  Coat. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions  and  Two  Trials. 

All  sensible  people  “know  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains;” 
but  some  of  us  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  unable  to  do  so.  When  duty  calls 
us  out  iuto  the  rain  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  go.  But  there  is  no  sense  in 
getting  wet.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  must  face  the  rain  we  offer  an 
article  that  will  keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suitable  for  auy 
work.  We  have  selected  t^e  famous 
fish  brand  or  “Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best  for  hard  wear, 
each  garment  being  warranted  in 
every  respect.  You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down, cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats.  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscriptions.  The  “  Pom¬ 
mel  Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50:  given  for  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  two  25-cent  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


'irnv 

DANIELIS 


raw 


This  is  precisely  what  we  call  a  plow  sulky— not  a  sulky 
plow.  It  is  really  a  comfortable  seat  fitted  on  two  wheels, 
to  which  any  common  walking  plow 
may  be  attached  in  five  minutes’ 
time.  A  boy  strong  enough  to  drive 
a  team  can  operate  it  successfully.  It 
has  a  foot  lever  that  will  instautly 
raise  the  point  of  the  plow  when  de¬ 
sired.  The  farmers  who  desire  to  use 
two  or  more  kinds  of  plows  for  differ¬ 
ent  work  will  find  this  sulky  very 
useful  and  more  satisfactory  than  a 
fixed  sulky  plow.  Ride  whenever  you 
Given  for  25  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


can.  Price,  $35. 


A  Hand-Made  Double  Harness. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

This  double  harness  is  hand-made  of 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  a 
substantial  manner.  It  is  well  suited 
for  mowing,  plowing  or  general  farm 
work,  and  is  guaranteed  to  last  if 
properly  cared  for.  No  breeching. 
Send  size  of  collar  wanted.  Traces 
1%  inch  wide,  4K  feet  long,  three-ply; 
30-inch  heel  chains.  If  1%-inch  trace 
is  wanted  add  $1  extra.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

The  Murray  Single  Harness. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  82. 

A  good  harness  is  something  that  every  farmer  must 
have.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  do  first-class  work  with  poor 
material.  We  offer  a  single  driving  harness  made  of  No.  1 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  good  style.  Price,  $9.85. 
Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Pruning  Shears.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  82. 


Every  person  who 
shears.  You  can  go 
to  the  store  and  pay 
$1  for  a  pair  or  you 
can  get  your  neigh¬ 
bor  to  take  The 
Rural  and  thus  get 
a  pair  for  nothing. 
These  shears  are, 
like  The  Rural— 


fruit  wants 


these 


pair 


grows 


all  right  I”  Price,  $1  postpaid. 


The  Gage  Self-Adjusting  Plane. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  the  handiest  plane  we  nave  ever  seen.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  material  and  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape, 
guaranteed  to  do  as  good  work  as  any.  Its  self-adjusting 

principle  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  feature.  One 
does  not  have  to  serve  a 
year’s  apprenticeship  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  set 
it.  By  simply  turning 
two  screws  the  plane  is 
set- and  fastened  securely. 
Those  who  have  lost 
time  and  temper  in  try¬ 
ing  to  set  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  planes  will  appreciate  this  simple  but  valuable  con¬ 
trivance.  We  have  used  it  and  know.  Price,  $3.  Given 
for  two  new  names  at  $2. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  new  meat-cutter.  It  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  full  of  strings  and  gristle,  but  it  cuts 


very  much  as  the  ensilage 
cutters  operate  on  corn 
stalks  for  the  silo.  It  is 
easily  operated,  simple  in 
construction,  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  self  sharpening. 
It  will  work  equally  well 
with  raw  or  cooked  meats, 
and  can  also  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  almonds  or  cocoanuts 
for  cake,  for  pulverizing 
stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for 
soups.  Have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  List  price,  i 
one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


;  our  price,  $1.50.  Given  for 


The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions. 

Silage  has  come  to 
stay.  The  silo  is  as 
useful  as  the  hay 
mow, and  the  ensilage 
cutter  ranks  with  the 
mowing  machine  as  a 
useful  implement. 
Recognizing  this  fact, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
made  arrangements 
to  offer  the  celebrated 
“  Smalley  ”  cutter  as 
a  premium.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  all  the  latest 
improvements.  Its 
inventor  is  a  practical 
silolst,  who  knows 
what  farmers  need. 
The  size  we  offer  can  be  used  as  a  power  cutter  or  may  be 
used  by  hand,  as  desired.  Price,  $45.  Your  choice  of  8, 
10  or  12-inch  pulleys;  with  four-inch  face.  Given  for  28  new 
subscriptions  at  $2. 


Lane’s  Patent  Door  Hanger. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  for  the  farmers 
who  want  an  easy-running 
door  on  the  barn.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  the  best  door- 
hanger  on  the  market.  It 
runs  without  friction  and 
does  not  screech  and  groan 
as  rusty  wheels  generally 
do.  We  offer  either  No.  1 
for  a  five-foot  track,  or  No. 

2  for  a  10 -foot  track.  The 
hangers  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track,  but  if  desired, 
a  patent  steel  track  can  be  supplied.  Price  $1.25  and  $1.50 
respectively.  Either  size  given  for  a  new  subscription. 


This  “kit” 
will  enable  you 
to  do  small  jobs 
of  “tinkering,” 
blacksmi  thing, 
etc.  We  show  a 
picture  of  the 
combined  anvil 
and  vise  here. 

The  other  tools 
are  a  black- 
smith’s  drill,  a 
portable  forge, 
two  hammers,  12- 
inch  steel  pin¬ 
cers,  farrier’s  knife,  18-inch  tongs,  two  cold  chisels  and  a 
screw-plate  for  cutting  screw  threads.  They  are  all  made 
of  the  best  material  and  are  warranted  to  do  good  service. 
Of  course  you  realize  how  much  money  and  time  you 
could  save  by  doing  a  good  share  of  your  iron  work  at 
home  ?  Why  don’t  you  save  this  waste  ?  Price  of  the  set 
of  12  articles,  $25.  Total  weight  about  150  pounds.  Given 
for  18  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  The  forge  alone,  price  $7, 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Anvil-vise  alone, 
price  $5 ;  given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  The  American  Corn  Husker.  * 

A  Set  of  four  given  for  Three  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from  chapped  and 
sore  hands  every  fall  and  winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect 
husking  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your  leather  mitten 

and  husk  in  comfort.  Your 
hand  is  made  of  flesh  and 
bone.  It  will  wear  out  and 
bleed  if  it  is  rubbed  constantly 
against  hard  com.  Stop  sucn 
business.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  for  it  when  you  can 
secure  one  of  these  huskers  so 
easily.  Price  for  a  set  of  four,  assorted  sizes,  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  one  new  name  at  $2,  or  three  new  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader. 

Given  for  75  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

Mr.  Francisco,  whose 
farm  business  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
believes  in  this  tool  and 
uses  it.  He  cannot  afford 
to  hire  men  to  spread 
manure  by  hand.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who 
likes  to  spread  manure  ? 

Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  do  good  work  at  a  job  he 
does  not  like  ?  Every  man  likes  to  work  with  horse- power, 
because  he  feels  he  is  accomplishing  something.  That  is 
all;  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  will  save  two  handlings, 
and  do  more  and  better  work  than  six  men  with  manure 
forks.  You  can  also  arrange  it  so  as  to  apply  lime,  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  fine  composts.  You  need  one  and  need  it  at  once. 
Descriptive  circular  on  application.  Price,  $120.  Given 
for  75  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  30  subscriptions  and 
$60  additional. 


*  A  Handy  Riding  Strap  Better  than  Leggings.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

All  horse-back  riders  or 
wheelmen  will  find  this  little 
article  very  useful.  It  is 
made  to  attach  to  the  shoe  or 
boot  to  hold  the  trousers  in 
place.  All  who  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  rids  know  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  it  is  to  have  the 
trousers  pull  up  away  from 
the  feet,  leaving  a  space  above 
the  shoe  unprotected,  except  by  the  stocking.  With  these 
little  straps  all  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided.  Price, 
50  cents  a  pair,  post- paid.  Given  for  three  ten  weeks’  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  each ;  or  two  pairs  for  one  new 
yearly  subscription. 


*  United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier.  * 


Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


The  fruit  crop  is  a 
failure  !  There  will  be 
no  apples  or  peaches  in 
many  orchards  that  in 
former  years  provided 
hundreds  of  barrels  for 
sale.  Dried  and  evap¬ 
orated  fruits  are  going 
np  in  price.  They  wifi 
soon  be  worth  their 
weight  in  silver, nearly. 
The  fruit  that  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  you  throw 
away  or  feed  to  the 
pigs  or  make  into  cider 
should  be  dried  this 
year.  The  drier  we 
offer  is  the  handiest  one 
on  the  market.  It  will 
fit  on  your  cooking 
stove  and  enable  you  to  make  a  double  economy,  in  fuel 
and  fruit.  Weight  25  pounds.  Price,  $7.  Given  for  four 
new  subscriptions. 


The  Montour  Range. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 


attention  of 
all  housewives 
who  are  trying 
to  do  good  kitch¬ 
en  work  with 
an  old  broken- 
down  stove.  You 
are  wasting 
force,  wasting 
fuel  and  wasting 
health.  With  a 
Montour  Range 
your  kitchen  will 
seem  like  a  uew 
place.  The  Mon¬ 
tour  is  one  of  the 
best  ranges 
made.  It  is  fitted 
with  either  wood, 
hard  or  soft  coal 
grates.  It  econo- 
mizes  fuel  and  is  very  handsome.  Price,  $38. 
new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


Given  foi 
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A  Famous  Jersey,  to  be 


A  Great  Watch  Offer. 


Given  for  100  New  Subscriptions. 


An  Excellent  Watch  for  Little  Labor. 


The  “little  Jersey”  has  become  great  in  performance 
and  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  reputetio  i  of  being  at 

the  head  of  butter  breeds. 
We  have  contracted  with 
Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.,  for  a  selection  of 
young  animals  sired  by 
either  Stoke  Pogis  5987  or 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert 
13656.  If  there  are  Jersey 
bulls  in  the  country  show¬ 
ing  more  butter  in  their 

Sedigrees  and  progeny  Txie 
L  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
of  them.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters  can 
easily  consult  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  Messrs. 
Miller  &  Sibley  are  well  known.  They  breed  nothing  but 
the  best.  This  is  what  they  say  in  a  recent  letter  “  Our 
prices  are  high  because  we  breed  only  the  best.  Inferior 
bulls  we  knock  in  the  head  and  bury.”  As  to  the  practical 
value  of  good  Jersey  bulls,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Francisco’s  bottled  milk  dairy  described  on 
page  562.  The  bull  selected  as  No.  1  on  our  list  has  been 
named  “Rural  New-Yorker  ”  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
carry  the  name  with  honor.  Price  §200.  Given  for  ]  00  new 
subscriptions  at  $2.  If  there  is  more  than  one  applicant, 
all  after  the  first  will  be  given  their  choice  of  several 
similar  or  equally  good  animals. 


An  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull. 

Given  for  150  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

This  type  is  the  breed  that  “  beats  the  record  ”  for  beet 
qualities.  They  are  very  popular  in  beef-making  districts 
and  the  purebred  animals  have 
held  their  price  better  than  those 
of  any  other  breed.  There  are  not 
many  first-class  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  in  this  country,  and  this  very 
fact  makes  an  investment  in  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  breed  safe,  because  the 
demand  for  good  stock  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  some  time.  The  bull  we 
offer  is  from  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country  and  will 
be  fully  warranted.  Price  §200.  Given  for  150  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  §2. 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull. 

Given  for  40  or  more  New  Subscriptions. 

Holstein  cattle  are  just  now  having  a  “  boom,”  and  very 
justly  so,  as  they  come  nearer  to  filling  the  requirements 
of  the  “general-purpose  cow”  than  auy  other  breed. 

Within  the  past  10  years  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
Holsteins,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
several  well-defined  “strains”  or 
families  noted  for  milk,  for  batter, 
for  beef,  or  for  a  combination  of  two 
of  these  qualities.  The  farmer  or 
dairyman  may  therefore  breed  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty  because  the 
Holsteins  as  a  breed  are  exceedingly 
prepotent  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
stamp  their  individuality  upon  their  calves.  We  are  able 
to  offer  bulls  from  the  finest  herds  in  the  country,  guaran¬ 
teeing  pedigree  and  individual  excellence  in  every  instance. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  out  inferior  animals.  The  best 
or  none  at  all.  These  bulls  trace  back  to  such  animals  as 
Clothilde,  Netherland  Prince,  Aagie,  Mercedes,  Nether- 
land  Conqueror  and  Shadeland  Consul.  We  may  safely 
say  that  we  can  give  our  agents  better  bargains  in  Holstein 
cattle  than  thev  can  possibly  obtain  elsewhere.  Prices 
from  §50  upwards.  Given  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  ; 
number  according  to  animals  selected. 


Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 


Given  for  Six  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 


We  never  heard  of  one  of 
these  mills  that  did  not  prove 
very  satisfactory.  We  never 
heard  of  a  poultryman  who 
once  began  to  grind  bones 
and  shells  who  ever  gave  up 
the  practice.  Have  you  a 
mill  ?  You  ought  to  have 
one.  Price,  §6.  Given  for  six 
new  subscriptions. 


Our  Sewing  Machine. 

Given  lo  any  Subscriber  for  $19,  orfor20  New  Subscriptions. 

The  sewing  machine  we 
offer  is  first-class  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  well  made  of  the  best 
material.  There  are  several 
marked  improvements  that 
aid  in  making  it  the  equal  of 
any  machine  now  made.  For 
many  years  people  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  burden  imposed 
by  a  monopoly  in  prices  on 
sewing  machines.  Patents 
have  now  expired,  and  we  get 
an  idea  of  the  wonderful 
profits  formerly  made  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  old 
manufacturers  still  atttempt 
to  say  that  the  new  machines 
are  “  bogus  ”  and  poor  imita¬ 
tions.  This  is  all  nonsense.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  machine  we  offer  is  as  well  made  as  any  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  Itis  thoroughly  guaranteed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  is  a  “  high  arm  ”  machine,  with  nickel  plat¬ 
ings,  drop  leaf  table,  four  drawers,  also  ruffler,  tucker, 
hemmers  and  extras.  It  is  warranted  for  five  years.  List 
price,  §45.  Our  price,  with  yearly  subscription,  only  §19. 
Or  given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  §2. 


Choice  Wall  Paper  for  the  House. 

Enough  for  the  Hoorn  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

"  A  queer  thing 
for  a  premium  ” 
you  will  say.  But 
why  ?  We  propose 
to  give  our  readers 
anything  they 
want.  So  we  have 
arranged  with  one  of  the  best  concerns,  in  the  country  to 
supply  choice  wall  paper  for  our  readers’  homes.  An  aver¬ 
age  and  quite  large-sized  room  requires  10  rolls  for 
the  walls  and  20  yards  of  border.  Your  choice  of 
styles  for  a  chamber  costs  §2.50;  we  give  it  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  §2.  For  a  parlor  or  dining¬ 
room  the  cost  of  a  really  superior  paper  is  about  §6  ;  we 
give  it  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  §2.  When  your  club 
is  started,  send  for  samples,  stating  kind  of  room  or  rooms 
for  which  it  is  wanted. 


We  think  ourselves  partic¬ 
ularly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  a  first-class  watch  on  the 
terms  given  below.  1.  We  offer 
an  open-faced  “stop-second” 
watch  (for  timing  horses,  etc.) 

It  hashandsome  oxydized  silver 
case  and  all  the  recent  improve¬ 
ments  for  winding  and  setting. 

It  is  a  good,  ser¬ 
viceable  every-day 
watch.  Guaran¬ 
teed  for  one  year. 

Price,  §7  to  any 
Rural  yearly  sub- 
criber  (usual  price, 

§9).  Given  for  seven 
new  subscriptions 
at  §2. 

2.  A  HANDSOME 
GOLD  FILLED,  EN¬ 
GRAVED  STOP- 
SECOND  WATCH. 

This  is  a  beautiful 
watch,  movements 

Fuaranteed,  all  the 
a  test  improve¬ 
ments,  a  gold  case 
reinforced  with 
steel  to  give  it 
strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  with  a  15  years'  guarantee  as  to  wear.  Price,  §12 
to  our  yearly  subscribers  only  (usual  price  §20).  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  §2 

3.  A  LADIES’  WATCH.  This  is  a  little  beauty,  in  heavy 
hunting  case,  engraved,  gold-filled ;  Elgin  or  Waltham 
works  as  preferred.  The  cases  are  double  and  carry  the 
15  years’  guarantee.  Price.  §14.50  to  our  yearly  subscribers 
only  (usual  price,  §25).  Given  for  15  new  subscriptions 
at  §2. 


*  Packer’s  Tar  Soap.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  composed  of  balsamic  pine-tar,  vegetable  oils 
and  glycerine,  and  after  using  it  for  many  years,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recom¬ 
mending  it  for 
every-day  use  for 
the  toilet  and 
bath,  also  for  skin 
diseases,  babies’ 
troubles,  dandruff 
and  baldness.  It 
is  an  ideal  toilet 
soap.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  and  ex¬ 
tensively  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  most 
eminent  physi¬ 
cians,  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  20  years,  and  is  simply  a  delightful  cleanser. 
Price,  75  cents  a  box  of  three  cakes ;  25  cents  a  cake.  One 
box  sent  postpaid  for  one  subscription. 
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Remember  Three  Things : 

1.  THAT  these  are  only  specimen  premium  articles  ;  we 

can  furnish  anything  you  want. 

2.  THAT  you  can  obtain  any  of  these  items  for  a  small 

club  and  the  balance  in  cash,  thus  securing  prac¬ 
tically  a  reduced  price.  i 

3.  THAT  we  give  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  for(a)clubs  of 

ten,  (b)  largest  clubs  of  yearly  subscriptions  and  {) 
(c)  largest  club  of  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


A  Great  Household  Cyclopaedia. 

Given  for  Three  New'  Subscriptions. 

Goodholmes’s  Domestic  Cyclopaedia  is  pronounced  “  the 
best  of  its  scope  and  character  in  the  English  language.” 

It  covers 
every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
househ  o  1  d, 
and  being 
written  b  y 
the  most 
competent 
authorities  is 
entirely  reli¬ 
able.  Itcom- 

Sr  i  s  e  s  the 
uties  of  the 

kitchen,  parlor,  dining-room  and  sick-room.  Its  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  are:  On  Drainage,  Garden  and  Dairy: 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Locating ,  Building  and  Repair¬ 
ing:  Calvert  Vaux.  Domestic  Chemistry:  Elwyn  Wal¬ 
ler,  Ph.  D.  Dietetics  and  Alcoholic  Beverages:  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.  M.  D.  Diseases  of  Children:  Abraham  Jacobi, 
M.  D.  General  Medicine  .'  William  T.  Lusk,  M.  D.  The 
Teeth:  S.  G.  Perry,  D.  D.  S.  Cooking  and  Domestic 
Management:  Elizabeth  S.  Miller  and  Guiseppe  Rudmani. 
The  Horse:  Leslie  Pell-Clark.  Warming  and  Ventila¬ 
tion:  Lewis  Leeds.  Decoration:  George  Fletcher  Babb, 
Etc.,  Etc.  Over  650  pages ;  nearly  400  illustrations.  Price 
in  cloth,  §5,  postpaid.  Given  for  three  new  subscriptions 
at  §2. 


*  Teach  Yourself  Penmanship.  * 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  for  Five  Trials  or  One  New  Subscription. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  your  writing  beyond  the 
gentle  remark  that  it  “might  be  better.”  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  write  well.  We  feel  a  deep  pity  for  the  stam¬ 
mering  man 
who  can’t 
possibly  get 
his  thoughts 
out  of  his 
mouth,  but 
a  good  many 
of  us  fail  to 
realize  that 

bad  penmanship  stifles  more  good  ideas  and  causes  more 
mistakes  than  bad  tongues  ever  did.  Learn  to  write. 
Teach  yourself.  How  ?  Why,  by  studying  this  little  book 
which  we  are  prepared  to  send  for  only  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  ;  or  five  trials  at  25  cents  each.  This  is  cheaper 
than  buying  a  type-writer.  Price,  $1  post-paid. 


*  The  Griffin  Rug  Machine.  * 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


This  machine  makes  exactly  the  same  stich  or  loop  that 
is  made  by  the  old  fashioned  rug  “hook”  so  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  New  England  people.  The  “  machine  ” 
enables  one  to  work  faster  ana  make  a  more  beautiful 
design.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  rug  machine  made,  and 
hundreds  of  our  lady  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling 
their  attention  to  it.  Don’t  bend  over  a  frame  and  prick 
your  fingers  with  a  “hook”  when  you  can  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  and  work  this  machine.  Price,  §1.  Given 
for  one  new  subscription. 


Hill’s  Steamless  and  Odorless  Cooker. 


Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 


We  have  given  this  a 
thorough  test,  and  find 
that  it  keeps  the  steam 
and  odor  from  the  house, 
saves  fuel,  saves  labor, 
saves  the  nutritious  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food,  fits 
any  stove,  and  costs  only 
about  one-half  the  price 
of  tin  cookers,  and  we 
believe  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  The  juices  of 
meats  are  retained,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  left  mealy, 
and  all  vegetables  are 
much  improved,  because 
thoroughly  steam- 
cooked.  It  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three 
common  iron  kettles, 
and  better.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  “I 
have  had  the  Steamless 
and  Odorless  Cooker  in 
use  several  weeks.  It  is 
destined  to  make  home 
duties,  especially  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  kitchen,  much  less  oppressive,  besides  giving  fa 
cilities  for  preparing  food  much  more  properly  than  any 
other  contrivance  I  have  yet  seen.”  Price,  10-quart  size, 
§2.75.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 


*  An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  handy  implement  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
broom  and  dust-pan  combined,  its  brush  being  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  self-adjusting 
under  the  slightest 
pressure.  Li  g  h  1 1  y 
running,  it  will  take 
up  anything  that  a 
broom  will,  from 
any  kind  of  carpet, 
while  if  pressure  be 

given  to  it  as  with  a 
room,  to  remove 
dirt  embedded  in  the 
carpet— s till  run¬ 
ning  easily — it  will  work  wonders,  being  more  effective  than 
any  broom.  Several  recent  improvements  are  included  in 
the  machine  we  offer.  Price  §3.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §2. 


The  University  Piano. 


We  offer  an  upright  piano  with  rosewood  finish,  triple- 
veneered  and  all  the  latest  improvements  in  panels, 

music  desk  and 
frames.  How 
about  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  Its  tone  ? 
In  answer  to 
this  we  can  only 
say  that  the 
manufacturer  s 
will  guaran¬ 
tee  that  it  is 
madeof  thor- 
oughly  sea¬ 
soned  stock  and 
of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials, and  that 
they  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  ma- 
teiial  defect  for 
six  years,  and 
to  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  please.  Who  asks  more  than 
that?  This  upright  piano,  with  its  compact  form  and  hand¬ 
some  exterior,  is  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  parlor.  No 
argument  from  us  is  needed  to  show  the  pleasure  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  piano.  It  has 7% octaves;  is 53  inches  high  and 
59  inches  long.  Usual  catalogue  price  §700;  our  price  $230. 
Given  for  150  new  subscriptions  at  §2.  Send  for  superb 
catalogue  if  interested. 

The  University  Organ. 


The  United  States  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs,  and  out  of  the  hundreds  of  instruments  offered 
for  sale  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  select  one 
that  would  make  an 
attractive  premium. 

We  have  secured  one 
that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  for  six 
years,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able 
to  make  very  satis¬ 
factory  terms  with 
our  agents.  The  or¬ 
gan  we  offer  has  five 
octaves,  10  octaves  of 
reeds,  containing  in 
all  122  reeds,  11  stops 
and  two  couplers.  It 
has  a  carved  and  pan¬ 
eled  solid  walnut 
case,  67  Inches  high 
and  48  inches  long, 
and  is  thoroughly  and 
substantially  made. 

This  is  a  rare  chance 
to  obtain  a  good  or¬ 
gan.  Usual  list  price, 

§150;  our  price,  §60. 

Given  for  30  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §2.  This  organ  may  be  returned  If  unsatia> 
factory.  Send  for  catalogue  if  interested. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

HE  WATER-MELON  called  Green  and  Gold  haa 
been  before  the  public  for  several  years.  Ruby- 
Gold  originated  with  the  same  person,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  and  was  introduced  last  year. 
We  have  tried  it  two  years.  In  shape  it  varies  from  oblong 
to  narrowly-oblong,  and  it  is  usually  of  a  dark  green  color, 
though  sometimes  striped.  The  flesh  varies  also,  being 
sometimes  all  yellow,  sometimes  red  streaked  upon  yellow, 
the  red  being  sometimes  feeble,  sometimes  pronounced. 
It  is  not  so  sweet  as  some  other  kinds,  but  tender,  juicy 
and  melting.  The  white  flesh— between  the  green  rind 
and  the  edible  flesh — varies  in  thickness  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  over  an  inch.  The  melons  which 
have  ripened  here  averaged  early  and  large,  weighing  from 
20  to  25  pounds.  A  single  melon  was  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
by  Mr.  Smith,  which  weighed  40  pounds.  The  quality  was 
no  better  than  that  of  those  grown  here.  If  we  cut  off  the 
rind  and  serve  the  edible  flesh  broken  up  in  pieces  (not 
sliced  or  cut)  we  are  reminded  of  a  dish  of  ice-cream.  It  must 
be  said  that  Ruby-Gold  is  something  of  an  acquisition, 
though  the  public  may  not 
take  to  it  at  once.  The  seeds 
are  white. 

Not  a  Hybrid.—  In  this 
year’s  catalogue  of  W.  Altee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  a  Hybrid 
Hardy  Hibiscus  is  announced, 
which  “  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  crossing  the 
Moscheutos  and  Californicus 
types.”  Roots  planted  early 
in  the  spring  began  to  bloom 
with  our  Hibiscus  Moscheutos 
(the  Swamp  Rose  Mallow  of 
our  brackish  marshes)  and 
we  cannot  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other  in  any  way. 

Variegated  Prince’s 
Feather.— Seeds  of  the  “New 
Variegated-leaved  Poly¬ 
gonum  ”  (Orientals)  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  and  sown  in  early 
spring.  The  plants  make  a 
quick  growth,  reaching  a 
hight  of  six  feet  or  over  by 
late  August.  The  flowers  are 
those  of  the  species.  It  is 
valuable  only  for  its  large, 
variegated  leaves  which  are 
liberally  splashed  with  yel¬ 
low.  It  is  a  coarse,  but  showy 
plant. 

The  “  Double  Golden  Da¬ 
tura”  does  not  come  true 
from  seeds  at  all.  Two  plants 
bore  large,  white,  single 
(sweet-scented)  flowers;  an¬ 
other,  single  flowers  tinted 
with  purple;  a  third  *‘  double” 
flowers  of  a  dark  purple  out¬ 
side  and  a  lighter  shade  with¬ 
in.  These  Daturas  are  very 
coarse  plants,  as  all  know, 
and  should  not  be  grown  in 
prominent  parts  of  the  garden ; 
but  the  flowers  are  certainly 
pretty  and  not  the  less  inter¬ 
esting  because,  as  stated 
above,  they  vary  indefinitely. 

Blue  Rose  of  Sharon.— 

The  prettiest  Rose  of  Sharon 
(Althma)  we  have  ever  seen 
or  grown  was  sent  to  us  for 
trial  by  John  Saul,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  flowers  are 
large,  single,  of  a  sky-blue 
color  with  purple  throats. 

We  have  raised  about  20  seed¬ 
lings  from  it,  but  all  are  vary¬ 
ing  shades  of  light  purple. 

The  New  Paris  Pickling 
Cucumber.— Seeds  of  this  sent 
here  by  W.  Altee  Burpee  & 

Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa, ,  were 


planted  last  spring.  The  vines  grew  with  unusual  rapidity, 
began  bearing  very  early  and  remained  vigorous  until 
September.  With  the  exception  of  Tailby’s  Hybrid,  this 
is  the  only  variety  of  long  cucumbers  adapted  to  garden 
culture  we  have  tried.  Tailby’s,  as  a  cucumber,  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  the  flesh  being  tender  with  very  few  seeds.  But  it 
is  not  prolific  and  is  of  little  value  for  pickles.  The 
reverse  is  true  of  the  Paris  Pickling.  For  cucumbers  it 


is  worthless,  being  tough  and  inclined  to  be  misshapen  or 
clubbed  at  the  blossom  end  a«  shown  by  the  middle  of  the 
three  illustrations— all  from  nature.  The  right-hand 
illustration  shows  the  middle  size  for  pickles.  Smaller 
than  this  the  pickles  are  always  symmetrical  and  slender, 
presenting,  as  put  up  in  glass  jars,  a  neat,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  further  distinctive 
characteristic  is  a  rough,  prickly  surface,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Mr.  Burpee  writes  us  that  this  variety 
originated  with  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  Within  a  few  years 
past  Mr.  Burpee  has  tested  several  hundred  kinds  of 
cucumbers  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  this  is  only  the 
third  that  has  been  found  really  worthy  of  being  grown  in 
this  country. 

For  certain  places  the  Hercules  Club  or  Angelica  Tree 
is  very  desirable.  Another  and  not  inappropriate  familiar 
name  is  the  Devil’s  Walking  Stick,  as  the  main  stems  are 
well  covered  with  sharp,  short  spines.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Aralia  spinosa-  The  leaves  of  the  specimen  growing  on 
the  west  side  of  our  pond-puddle,  which,  as  our  readers 
are  too  well  aware,  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  lake,  are 

often  five  feet  long,  bi  and 
sometimes  tripinnate,  the 
main  petiole  clasping  the 
stem  by  a  swelling  similar  in 
shape  to  a  horse’s  hoof,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ailantus.  The 
little  tree  is  18  feet  high, 
closely  pressed  on  one  side  by 
a  variegated  Yellow-wood— on 
the  other  by  a  cypress  (Taxo- 
dium  distychum).  It  bears 
terminal  decompound  pan¬ 
icles  of  white  flowers  scarcely 
less  than  three  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  The  individual  flowers 
are  no  larger  than  pin  heads, 
but  there  are  thousands  of 
them  which,  with  their  white 
peduncles  and  pedicels,  are 
conspicuously  beautiful  at 
this  late  season  when  there 
are  so  few  shrubs  or  trees  in 
bloom.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
shrub,  and  helps  to  make  up 
what  is  always  a  desirable 
feature  in  a  lake  border,  a 
variety  of  marked  differences. 
There  are  other  species  of  this 
Aralia,  as  A.  Mandshurica 
(Dimorphanthus),  A.  penta- 
phylla,  etc.,  but  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  situation  alluded  to 
Spinosa  is  the  best  suited. 

Potatoes  that  do  not  ma¬ 
ture  owing  to  a  loss  of  foliage 
from  any  cause,  should  never, 
as  we  believe,  be  used  for 
“seed.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  4, 
the  most  promising  potato 
and  the  largest  yielder  ever 
tried  here,  presents  a  forcible 
illustration  of  this.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  it  was  selected 
as  the  leading  kind  for  the 
Contest  plot.  It  was  the  first 
attacked  by  the  flea  beetle 
and,  in  consequence,  the  vines 
were  the  first  to  die.  It  was 
found  that  the  potatoes  were 
not  over  half  grown.  The  best 
of  these  were  planted  the  next 
year  and  again  they  were  the 
first  to  “blight.”  The  past 
season  neither  flea  beetles,  nor 
blight  attacked  the  vines. 
The  yield,  however,  is  small, 
and  the  potatoes  “scabby,” 
while  other  kinds  in  the  same 
plot  yield  well,  and  the  tubers 
are  free  from  scab.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  farmers  whose  pota¬ 
toes  blighted  the  past  season 
is  to  import  fresh  “seed” 
from  localities  where  blight 
did  not  prevail. 
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“  IF  I  COULl)  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN.” 

PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Practical  farmer,  self-made  man,  Director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University . 

You  ask—"  What  would  you  do  were  you  young  again 
and  had  the  opportunities  of  the  young  man  of  to-day  ?  ” 

I  would  visit  the  school  committee  to  see  if  they  would 
not  hire  a  teacher  who  would  conduct  me  through  the 
arithmetic  successfully  in  two  years  instead  of  seven;  one 
who  had  lost  the  art  of  spending  15  years  in  imperfectly 
teaching  how  to  form  26  simple  characters.  If  I  were  a 
youth  just  entering  my  teens  I  would  want  a  teacher  who 
had  both  inspiration  and  aspiration  ;  one,  in  fact,  who 
knew  more  than  I  did,  so  that  I  might  be  taught  what  to 
eat  and  how  to  eat ; 
how  to  work  and 
when  to  play ;  how 
to  grow  strong  and 
beautiful ;  how  to 
become  good  and 
true,  and  how  and 
to  whom  to  give 
thanks.  Then  I 
should  want  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  in 
the  most  simple 
language,  the  uses, 
beauty  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  knowledge, 
so  that  while  giving 
thanks  for  the 
blessings  enjoyed,  a 
holy  zeal,  a  consum- 
ing  desire  for 
knowledge  would 
possess  me.  I 
should  want  a 
teacher  who  could 
point  out  the  road, 

who  knew  of  the  schools  of  higher  training,  their  specialties, 
their  character  and  quality.  Then  I  should  want  to  know 
how  much  I  must  learn  in  that  “  Great  American  School 
House  ” — that  dirty  unshaded  box  on  the  stony,  verdure- 
less,  pig-tramped  four  corners — before  I  could  enter  the 
high  school,  the  academy  or  college.  “  What  would  I  do 
next  ?  ”  Why,  I  would  master  the  arithmetic  from  the 
multiplication  table  to  the  last  cover,  in  three  terms ;  no 
more  “  stalling  ”  for  three  consecutive  winters  in  "  vulgar 
fractions.”  I  would  divide  my  time,  first,  into  two  parts  ; 
one  for  rest  and  sleep  and  one  for  activity,  and  these  two 
parts  should  not  exchange  beds  or  bunk  together.  The 
hours  of  activity  would  be  devoted  to  work,  to  getting 
strong  and  beautiful,  to  acquiring  knowledge  and  to 
meditation,  As  the  hardest  thing  a  young  person  has  to 
do  is  to  "keep  still”  and  the  easiest  is  to  put  forth 
muscular  effort,  I  should  be  careful  not  to  work  too  long 
or  hard,  in  order  that  vitality  might  be  left  for  the  harder 
effort  of  thinking. 

Having  got  thus  far,  a  thousand  innocent  wants  and 
desires  would  spring  up  and  in  order  to  gratify  them  and 
for  the  pleasure  that  knowledge  gives,  I  would  study  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  the  secrets  of  the  plants,  the 
habiis  and  the  uses  of  the  animals.  In  order 
to  do  this  I  would  sacrifice  present  ease, 
time  and  money.  I  would  not  hasten  to  be 
rich  or  great,  but  learn  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  precious  harvest.  "  What  would  I 
do  ?  ”  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
three  R’s  with  the  tails  lopped  off,  that  is 
three  P’s— Preparation  for  Permanent 
Poverty. 

If  I  were  young,  I  would  get  a  better 
“  kit  of  tools  ”  to  work  with  before  I  started 
out;  I  would  have  them  sharper  so  that 
they  would  shape  things  with  less  pound¬ 
ing.  If  I  wanted  to  farm  1  would  learn 
how  to  learn  what  is  in  the  soil  and  plant 
and  then  I  would  learn  how  to  get  it  out 
and  how  to  use  it.  Before  I  started  out  in 
business  for  myself,  I  would  stop  some¬ 
where  and  make  an  effort  to  find  out  how 
to  compel  obedience  to  my  wishes.  When 
the  weekly  board  bill  of  the  cows  in  my 
employ  was  not  forthcoming  I  would  know 
the  reason  why,  even  if  I  had  to  commence 
studying  the  subject  from  the  zodiacal 
signs  in  the  almanac.  I  would  try  to  get 
such  training  and  understanding  that  I 
could  work  for  myself  profitably ;  that  is, 

I  would  avoid  being  so  poorly  equipped 

that  I  would  be  compelled  to  employ  some 

one  else  to  direct  my  labor,  he  getting  the 

lion’s  share,  I  getting  what  was  left.  I  would 

get  at  least  two  strings  to  my  bow  so  that  if  the  world  had 

no  “  long-felt  want  ”  which  my  theoretical  knowledge 

could  fill,  I  could  make  a  wash-board,  a  shoe,  or  an  apple 

barrel.  I  would  inspect  carefully  many  of  the  open  doors 

which  are  labeled  "  Education ;  ”  having  found  the  one 

best  suited  to  my  desires,  I  would  enter  and  not  come 

forth  till  I  could  do  several  things  well  enough  to  attract 

attention,  and  I  would  “  kick  ”  if  anybody  thrust  me  into 

the  wrong  door. 

Having  secured  the  best  equipment  of  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  offered  by  my  elders,  I  would  hie  me  to  the  fields  and 
see  if  with  my  added  power  I  could  not  make  two  stalks 
of  corn  bear  two  good  ears,  thereby  raising  the  usual  yield, 
50  per  cent.,  while  increasing  the  cost  of  production  per 
acre  but  10  per  cent.  I  would  plow  no  more  acres  than 
could  be  made  rich  and  profitably  productive,  the  re¬ 
mainder  I’d  let  "go  to  grass,” and  employ  animals— not 
cheap  animals— to  do  the  harvesting  cheaply.  If  they  got 
tired  and  hungry  in  the  long,  hot  days,  I’d  invite  them  to 


take  a  daily  free-lunch  at  the  barn  ;  afterwards  if  they  did 
not  reciprocate,  the  Darwinian  theory  would  be  tried  on 
them,  that  would  soon  decide  whether  they  or  I  should 
survive.  I  would  enjoy  to  the  utmost  my  daily  blessings  ; 
be  proud  of  my  victories,  forget  my  failures,  want  every¬ 
thing  that  was  worth  wanting,  and  then  strong,  happy 
and  proud,  I’d  climb. 


TWO  AUSTRALIAN  MERINOS. 

At  Figures  283  and  284  are  shown  two  fine  Merino  rams 
which  were  sold  at  the  recent  sales  of  stud  rams  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  Hero  Prince  sold  for  $3,500,  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  a  ram  in  that  country.  He  was  dropped 
in  May,  1887,  and  was  sired  by  Hero,  by  Prince  of  Wales, 


a  Cotswold  ram  on  a  Hampshire  Down  ewe,  made  about 
1830.  These  sheep  have  been  bred  with  great  care  and 
their  good  points  have  been  carefully  developed.  They 
excel  as  mutton  sheep,  the  quality  of  their  flesh  being 
the  best  when  they  are  under  two  years  of  age.  For 
this  reason  they  are  largely  used  in  early  lamb  breeding. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  can  endure  damp  climates  and 
wet  soils  better  than  some  other  breeds.  There  are  many 
Oxfords  in  this  country,  though  there  has  never  been  a 
"boom”  for  the  breed. 


by  Prince  2nd.  On  the 
dam’s  side  he  traces  back 
to  the  original  importation 
of  1820. 

The  other  ram,  Pilgrim 
HI.,  sold  for  $2,150.  He 
was  sired  by  Pilgrim  II., 
by  Pilgrim,  by  Commo¬ 
tion,  by  Young  Billy.  Both 
rams  were  bred-  in  the  celebrated  Wool-growing  province 
of  Tasmania.  These  pictures  were  originally  engraved 
for  the  Sydney  Mail.  Speaking  of  the  Australian 
sheep  breeding  business,  the  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
"  The  trade  in  stud  sheep  in  Australasia  has  this  year  been 
particularly  good— the  demand  has  been  active,  and  the 
prices  show  an  advance  on  those  of  last  year.  In  18S9,  at 
the  Sydney  sales,  there  was  a  depressed  tone  ruling  from 
the  start  to  the  end,  and  the  cause  could  not  well  be  defined, 
there  being  a  prospect  of  an  excellent  season  and  a  rising 
wool  market.  Some  breeders  thought  there  were  too  many 
sheep  for  sale,  as  they  numbered  3,016,  about  600  more  than 
had  come  to  any  previous  fair.  The  highest  price  paid  was 
300  guineas,  the  total  sum  realized  was  £23,653,  and  the 


THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERICAN  SHEEP-HUSBANDRY. 

R.  M.  BELL. 

The  natural  growth  and  development  of  American  sheep- 
husbandry  have  been  commensurate  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  great  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  country.  With  this  marvelous  growth  of  in¬ 
dustries,  the  raising  of  sheep  was  for  the  immediate 
supply  of  the  pioneers  with  clothing,  and  for  the  wants  of 
their  tables  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Mutton  was  by 
them  considered  a  luxury  too  expensive  and  effeminate 
for  the  builders  of  a  new  nation  on  this  continent.  The 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  New  World  were  a  rugged,  indepen¬ 
dent,  self-reliant  people,  as  ready  to  work  and  endure  as 
they  were  to  deny  themselves  the  luxuries  of  food  and 
habiliments.  As  colonies  have  extended  to  newer  regions 

the  same  spirit  of 
self  denial  and  in- 
dependence  has 
been  a  leading  char¬ 
acteristic.  In  every 
case  the  hog  and- 
hominy  civilization 
has  been  repeated 
with  unvarying 
regularity  and  re¬ 
sults.  Hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  persistent, 
labor  and  economy 
in  due  time  afforded 
them  not  only  a 
home  for  their 
families,  but  the 
luxuries  and  com¬ 
forts  of  life. 

By  degrees  the 
farms  and  flocks 
afforded  greater 


MERINO  RAM  PILGRIM.  Fig.  284. 
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OXFORD  DOWN  RAM  "PROGRESS.”  Fig.  285. 


average  only  £7  16s,  lOd.  per  head,  which  was  on 
with  the  very  bad  market  in  1886. 

This  year  quite  a  different  tale  has  to  be  told.  There 
was  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  market, 
and  its  improvement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  2,889 
sheep  were  sold  for  £39,169  14s.  6d.,  an  average  of  -13  lls. 
2d.  Taking  in,  however,  the  German  and  American  rams, 
the  total  is  £52,190  for  3,034  sheep,  an  average  of  £17  4s. 
This  bears  comparison  with  the  sensational  year  1883,  when 
2,400  sheep  brought  £47,578.” 


level  be 


OXFORD  DOWN  RAM  "PROGRESS.” 

Continuing  its  series  of  pictures  of  good  specimens  of  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  The  R.  N.-Y.  shows  at  hig.  285, 
an  animal  which  won  the  first  prize  in  the  two-year-old 
class  at  the  late  Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Plymouth, 
England.  Tne  authorities  tell  us  that  the  Oxford  Downs 
are  a  comparatively  new  breed,  the  result  of  a  cross  of 


supplies  than  the  home  and  village  market  required,  and 
there  were  food  and  clothing  for  such  as  needed  them  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The 
supply  of  wool,  however,  has  never  been  above  the  do¬ 
mestic  wants  of  the  nation.  In  this  other  countries  have 
been  less  fortunate.  Their  home  supply  has  been  driven 
to  seek  the  markets  of  other  and  more  fortunate  nations 
whose  expansion  of  population  has  consumed  their  do¬ 
mestic  demand  of  wool:  in  other  words,  whose  home 
market— the  best  market  a  farmer  or  nation  has  ever  had— 
invited  the  superabundance  of  other  nations. 

This  led  other  nations  to  develop  a  commercial  sheep - 
husbandry,  while  we  still  pursued  a  more  domestic,  con¬ 
servative  system  of  sheep  and  wool  husbandry.  The 
nations  who  had  to  rely  upon  the  world's 
markets  carefully  studied  the  wants  of 
others  and  their  own  abilities  and  capaci¬ 
ties  to  raise  wool.  They  learned,  too,  the 
situation  and  disadvantages  of  those  they 
had  to  compete  with.  Not  until  1830  did 
American  wools  become  of  any  commer¬ 
cial  importance  and  then  only  in  our 
own  markets.  The  pressure  of  foreign 
wools  on  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  has  been  severely  felt  by  the 
wool-growers  of  the  country.  Our  markets 
are  no  longer  our  own:  we  have  complained, 
protested  and  resolved — asked  for  and  de¬ 
manded  abetter  price  for  wool  by  National 
law.  The  results  have  been  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  unreliable  and  precarious,  until  It 
needs  no  political  economist  to  see  that  a 
more  practical  and  business-like  view  of 
the  situation  has  to  be  taken  of  American 
sheep  and  wool  growing  than  heretofore. 
Not  that  American  wool  growing  has  been 
a  failure,  for  it  has  been  a  most  signal  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  to-day  the  third,  if  not  the 
second,  wool-growing  nation  of  the  globe 
and  the  industry  is  easily  capable  of  indefi¬ 
nite,  almost  unlimited  expansion  when  we 
shall  decide  to  attempt  it. 

Owing  to  the  dictatorial  demand  that 
we  shall  be  left  alone  to  use  our 
own  markets,  and  that  foreigners  shall 
excluded  by  law  from  competing  with  us,  and  the 
fickle  spirit  of  speculation  instead  of  business  determin¬ 
ation  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  opportunities  that  lie 
withia  our  reach,  developing  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
grandest  resources  for  sheep  raising  and  wool-growing  that 
any  nation  ever  had,  we  swing  from  prosperity  to  despon¬ 
dency  like  a  vessel  drifting  upon  the  ocean.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  not  so  unjust  or  premature  as  might  be  thought  at 
first.  The  student  who  has  studied  these  depressions  and 
booms  for  the  last  30  years  will  find  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  has  governed  the  wool  markets  of  the  world  , 
and  our  market  has  been  no  exception.  There  have  been 
disturbing  causes,  and  there  have  been  prophetic  distur¬ 
bances,  which  have  been  the  most  serious  and  hurtful 
commercial  scares  when  sheep  men  went  into  panics  with¬ 
out  a  cause.  The  last  depression  was  due  to  a  scare  of  the 
wool-growers.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  confidence  has  re¬ 
turned  without  the  advance  in  prices  supposed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  increasing  despite  the  low  prices  of  wool. 
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The  cheerful  outlook  Is  due.  to  some  extent,  to  the  very 
efficient  help  of  the  able  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
sympathy  he  shows  for  the  wool-grower  as  well  as  for  the 
sheep  raiser.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  sheepmen 
are  in  better  heart  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a  murmur  is 
heard  now  from  any  part  of  the  country,  not  even  from 
the  professional  grumblers  of  Ohio.  With  the  sympathy 
and  hearty  official  aid  of  Secretary  Rusk,  and  the  better 
view  of  the  situation  gained  by  an  extraordinary  business 
experience,  the  sheepmen  have  settled  down  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  conditions  and  smaller  profits  that  must  be  a 
recompense  to  flock  owners  for  the  future.  They  agree 


Martingale  and  Hitching  Strap.  Fig.  286. 

that  sheep  husbandry  must  be  made  a  legitimate  business 
rather  than  a  matter  of  speculation— a  quick  way  to  get 
rich— that  steady  and  small  gains  are  better  than  a  boom 
from  which  there  is  a  depressing  reaction. 

Sheep  raisers  are  abandoning  the  ideas  they  held  in  the 
past,  which  have  so  poorly  served  during  the  last  five  years, 
and  are  gaining  in  a  sound  knowledge  of  breeding,  feeding 
and  marketing  principles.  They  are  establishing  them¬ 
selves  in  wiser  business  practices,  more  in  practical  har¬ 
mony  with  the  facts  that  must  prevail  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  compete,  if  we  must  compete  with 
outsiders,  in  the  most  efficient  and  effectual  manner.  There 
is  a  willingness  to  eliminate  the  weak  points  in  our  sheep- 
husbandry  and  work  only  for  that  which  has  proved  itself 
substantial.  They  leave  theories  and  pursue  facts.  They 
intend  to  profit  by  the  past  weaknesses  and  errors  that 
formerly  deluded  them.  They  have  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  abilities  and  capacities  and  in  the  national 
integrity  and  legislation.  If  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  for  sheep  and  wool  has  not  well  begun  in  this 
country,  the  writer  fails  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
If  a  sheep  combining  mutton  and  wool  in  a  higher  degree 
than  has  hitherto  been  recognized  by  some  of  us  old  fogies, 
cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  permanent  prosperity,  then  the 
experience  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  a  business  delu¬ 
sion.  Such,  however,  it  has  not  been ;  it  has  surpassed  all 
reasonable  expectations  and  silenced  all  opposition  and 
cant ;  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  financial  prosperity  at  a 
time  when  a  wool-bearing  sheep  proper  has  been  discarded, 
save  under  the  restricted  circumstances  to  which  it  must 
specially  belong. 

Circumstances  unlooked  for  and  unexpected  have  freed 
the  more  progressive  sheep-raisers  from  the  theories  and 
bondage  of  the  past,  set  up  truth  and  business  methods 
that  will  not  fail  to  secure  prosperity  in  hard  times,  and 
which  will  not  have  to  be  abandoned  in  good  times.  Sheep¬ 
raising  is  as  practical  on  the  Western  and  Southern  ranges 
as  in  the  grass  landsof  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  or  as  on 
the  grain  farms  of  Kentucky  or  Illinois.  It  promises  to  be 
a  relief  to  the  Western  ranchmen  and  the  farmers  of  Ohio. 
It  has  saved  the  sheep-husbandry  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  well  as  the  ranchmen  of  Texas.  It  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  wherever  tried,  and  where  it  has  not  been  tried, 
there  have  been  complaints  and  distress. 


SOME  RECENT  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  proposes  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  under 
this  heading,  brief  descriptions  and  pictures  of  devices  on 
which  patents  have  been  issued.  We  always  make  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  Patent  Office  Gazette,  and  fre¬ 
quently  find  things  there  which  seem  to  us  unique  and 
helpful.  Many  of  these  are  never  manufactured  and  put 
on  the  market  because  the  public  do  not  know  their 
merits,  consequent  ly  there  is  no  demand  for  them.  Some 
of  them  would  doubtless  be  used  by  manufacturers  if  their 
real  value  could  be  made  plain.  Our  illustrations  will 
give  the  public  an  idea  of  some  of  the  plans  inventors  have 
in  mind  and  may  at  least  suggest  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  lead  to  the  perfection  of  genuine  labor- 
saving  machines. 

Martingale  and  Hitching  Strap.— The  picture, 
Figure  386,  fully  explains  this.  The  martingale  is  fastened 
to  the  saddle  girth  by  rnoaus  of  a  snap.  When  the  horse 
is  to  be  fastened  the  martingale  strap  is  simply  unhitched 
from  the  girth  and  fastened  to  the  post.  With  a  Britt  bit 
in  his  mouth,  this  strap  would  hold  any  horse. 

Combined  Cart  and  Wagon.— The  illustration  at 
Figure  387  shows  a  device  tor  turning  a  two  wheeled  cart 
into  a  wagon.  When  desired  the  two  front  wheels  and 
seat  may  be  used  as  a  common  riding  cart.  If  two  seats 
are  desired  the  hind  seat  aud  platform  are  attached  by 
attaching  the  front  of  this  platform  to  the  bolt  which  runs 
down  from  the  front  seat.  This  attachment  may  be 
variously  made  by  a  stout  hook,  a  nut,  or  heavy  straps. 
Doubtless  some  modification  or  improvement  of  this  plan 
will  be  found  quite  useful. 


Proposed  Fruit  Picker.— With  this  device,  see  Figure 
288,  the  workman  does  not  handle  the  fruit  at  all.  He 
either  climbs  the  tree  or  works  from  the  ground.  The 
fruit  is  clipped  off  with  a  short  pair  of  shears  and  rolls 
through  a  large  wire  sleeve  into  a  blouse  or  bag  which  he 
wears  over  his  shirt.  It  is  supposed  that  this  blouse  will 
hold  all  the  fruit  that  the  wearer  wants  to  carry.  It  is 
emptied  by  dropping  the  empty  sleeve  near  his  left  hand 
and  permitting  the  fruit  to  run  through  it  into  the  basket 
or  bag. 

Device  for  Holding  Reins.— This  device,  as  shown  at 
Figure  289,  is  simply  a  stiff  strap  passing  over  the  neck  of 
the  horse  and  firmly  attached  by  means  of  a  snap  to  the 


reins.  The  strap  is  stiff  enough  to  stand  upright,  and  the 
snaps  hold  it  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  fall  back  and  thus 
let  the  reins  drop.  _  _ 


MILK  IN  A  WELL. 

A.  G.  C.,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  page  585,  asks 
whether  any  one  is  trying  the  system  of  raising  cream  in 
the  well.  Yes,  this  is  the  second  season  in  which  I  have 
raised  cream  In  that  way.  I  put  it  in  deep  pails,  like  com¬ 
mon  creamery  palls  eight  inches  across  and  19  inches  deep. 
Three  of  them  go  side  by  side  into  my  well.  They  are  let  down 
into  the  well  by  means  of  rope  and  windlass.  I  use  two 
common  hay  fork  pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
Figure  290.  The  use  of  these  makes  the  work  easier  and 
steadier.  I  put  the  morning’s  milk  in  the  well,  and  let  it 


Proposed  Fruit  Picker.  Fig.  2S8. 

stay  until  night ;  then  put  the  night’s  milk  in  and  let  it 
stay  until  morning.  We  skim  or  dip  the  cream  from  the 
milk  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well ;  then  let  the 
milk  stand  in  the  pail  for  12  hours,  and  there  is  a  light 
skimming,  after  which  no  more  cream  rises.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  well  is  below  45  degrees  when  there  is  water, 
when  dry  it  is  about  55  by  the  thermometer.  I  use  covers 
for  the  pails  with  a  half-inch  air-hole  In  the  center  of  each. 
I  think  the  sooner  the  milk  is  cooled  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cows,  the  better.  I  set  the  pails  in  the 
water  trough  while  milking.  When  this  work  is  over, 
the  milk  goes  into  the  well.  I  am  careful  when  handliug 
to  avoid  agitation  as  much  as  possible.  I  claim  that  keep- 
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ing  the  milk  and  raising  cream  in  our  well  is  a  perfect 
success.  I  believe  that  even  if  I  had  plenty  of  ice,  1  could 
handle  the  milk  in  this  way  in  less  ti  me  and  with  less  trouble 
than  It  could  be  done  by  the  ice  process.  If  I  should  in¬ 
crease  my  dairy  and  the  well  were  not  large  enough  to 
cool  and  keep  the  milk,  I  would  make  another  well. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  0.  h.  smith. 


TAINTS  IN  MILK. 

To  show  what  may  occur  even  when  care  is  exercised,  I 
may  refer  to  an  instance  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  which  has  already  been  several  times  stated,  but 
which  may  bear  repetition.  In  the  early  spring  months 
shortly  after  the  cows  were  put  at  pasture,  there  came  a 
complaint  that  the  milk  was  bad.  and  in  a  few  days  it  was 
so  bad  that  no  one  could  use  it.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours  it  became  decidedly  obnoxious  both  in  odor  and 
taste.  A  search  was  made  for  the  cause  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  The  feeds  were  examined,  the  pastures  searched 
for  any  weeds  that  would  be  likely  to  injuriously  affect 
the  quality  of  the  milk.  Nothing  was  found  that  would 
be  likely  in  any  way  to  produce  such  a  state  of  affairs 
until,  finally,  in  the  barn  in  a  bin  beneath  where  the  milk 
had  stood  until  taken  from  the  stable,  was  found  a  pail  of 
wet,  putrefying  grains  that  had  been  carelessly  set  there 
bv  some  workman.  These  were  removed  and  in  a  few 
days  the  trouble  disappeared.  It  is  probable  that  the 
germs  rising  from  the  putrefying  grains  filled  the  air 
above  and,  falling  into  the  milk,  found  there  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  medium  for  their  growth  and  propagation,  thus, 
in  a  few  hours,  rendering  the  milk  of  the  entire  herd  unfit 
for  use.  We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  the  need  of 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  every  detail  connected 
with  dairying.  Until  further  experiments  give  a  better 
and  more  economical  method,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  suggest 
the  use  of  good,  pure,  cold  water,  such  as  we  would  drink 
unhesitatingly,  for  diluting  milk  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  in  creaming.  E.  F.  LADD. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PRAIRIE. 

The  Changes  In  Crop  Conditions  of  the  Black  Soli 

Prairies  In  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

I. 

Before  entering  upon  the  main  subject,  a  few  words  as  to 
the  cultural  state  of  the  prairies  a  century  or  more  ago, 
before  their  settlement  and  cultivation,  may  be  proper. 
Writers  have  indulged  their  imaginations  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  vast  bodies  of  fertile  land,  containing  every  ele¬ 
ment  suitable  to  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  timber,  and  yet 
entirely  destitute  of  trees,  except  here  and  there  in  groves 
of  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres,  and  a  narrow  fringe 
along  the  streams.  Recently,  however,  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
in  the  September  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  offers 
the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  prairies  were  once,  a 
thousand  years  or  more  ago,  heavily  covered  with  timber, 
and  that  it  was  burned  off  by  the  Indians  to  afford  pastur¬ 
age  for  the  buffalo,  elk,  etc.,  which  came  from  the  West. 
Previously,  however,  he  argues,  the  mound  builders  were 
the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Indians  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  that  the  race  had  deteriorated  from  an  agricultural 
people  gaining  their  living  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to 
a  nearly  pure  nomadic  one,  subsisting  on  flesh  and  fish. 
He  explains  that  the  buffalo  was  in  all  reasonable  proba¬ 
bility  unknown  to  the  mound  builders,  since  no  bones  or 
excreta  of  that  animal  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
tumuli  or  mounds,  nor  are  there  any  representatives  of 
him  in  the  pottery,  or  the  rude  attempts  at  art  in  clay  and 
stone.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  buffalo  origi¬ 
nated  In  the  far  Northwest  or  Southwest  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  that  his  numbers  increased  to  an  extent  to 
provoke  migration,  that  the  herds  moved  east  into  the 
fertile  lands  in  that  direction,  and  increased  and  multi¬ 
plied.  This  invasion  furnished  a  new  and  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  for  the  Indians,  and  the  necessity  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labors  and  fixed  habitations  having  ceased  to  exist, 
they  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  followed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  buffalo  in  his  annual  migrations, 
near  or  remote.  The  Indians  soon  learned  by  observation, 
that  1  uffaloes  gathered  most  numerously  in  places  where 
cyclones  and  tornadoes  had  leveled  the  timber  and  let  in  the 
sun ;  where  tender  and  nutritious  vegetation  had  sprung 


up,  and  particularly  in  those  often  extensive  areas  where 
fires  had  destroyed  the  forest  growth  and  sweet  grasses 
had  followed.  The  Indian  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the 
lesson,  with  the  result  that,  after  many  years,  the  annual 
burning  of  the  prairie  became  an  established  custom. 

The  hypothesis  is  an  ingenious  one  and  would  go  far  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  prairies,  were  it  not  for  some  im¬ 
portant  facts.  Among  them  is  a  report  of  a  commission, 
sent  out  about  100  years  ago  by  Congress,  to  ex¬ 
amine  aud  report  upon  the  northwest  territory,  and  its 
value  for  agricultural  aud  other  purposes.  This  report  re 
fers  to  the  large  part  of  the  prairie  portion  of  Illinois  ter- 
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ritory  as  little  more  than  a  vast  swamp,  wholly  unsulted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  while  in  the  southern  and  west¬ 
ern  parts,  there  were  high  and  dry  timbered  lands  equal 
to  the  sustenance  of  a  large  population.  Further,  if  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  covered  the  prairies  even  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  earth  would  be  likely  to  yet 
retain  some  organic  remains  of  the  roots  and  certainly 
some  evidence  or  trace  of  partially  preserved  timber  would 
be  found  in  the  sloughs.  But  railroad  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors  tell  me  they  have  never  found  recognized  evidence 
of  root  growth  in  the  cuts  made  across  and  through  the 
ridges  in  the  open  prairies,  and  parties  engaged  in  cutting 
ditches  along  the  line  of  sloughs  and  across  marshy  places, 
have  never  encountered  anything  that  resembled  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  ancient  or  recent  growth  of  forest  timber. 

As  further  testimony  to  important  changes  in  the 
climate  and  surface  conditions  of  prairie  within  the 
century,  was  the  occurrence  of  the  very  remarkable  snow 
storm  about  Christmas  time  in  1806,  which  caught  the 
buffalo,  elk  and  deer  still  in  eastern  Illinois.  According 
to  tradition  and  oral  accounts  (for  there  are  no  others), 
the  snow  lasted  for  nearly  a  week,  falling  to  a  depth  of 
six  to  seven  feet,  and  finishing  with  a  crust  so  strong  as  to 
hold  the  buffalo,  elk  and  deer  where  they  had  gathered  in 
large  numbers,  in  creek  bottoms  and  groves,  till  they 
starved  to  death  by  thousands  upon  thousands.  To  the 
observer  on  the  ground,  with  the  support  of  these  facts 
behind  him,  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  Prof.  Shaler  is  not  tenable  nor  will  it  be  until 
there  is  some  sufficient  explanation  of  these  facts. 

But  to  come  down  to  40  or  50  years  ago.  In  1840,  the  ag” 
riculture  of  the  State  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  tim¬ 
bered  portion  on  the  edges  of  the  groves  and  along  the 
margins  of  streams.  Indeed,  no  longer  ago  than  in  1853,  in 
this  county,  one  Matthews  moving  from  Sadorus  a  mile 
into  the  prairie  ana  taking  up  a  quarter  section  of  United 
States  Government  land,  was  voted  little  less  than  a  fool 
by  his  neighbors  for  undertaking  to  make  a  crop  there. 
From  1835  to  1845  cotton  svas  successfully  grown  on  a  small 
scale  in  Sangamon  County,  and  up  to  1857  there  were  the 
remains  of  the  old  gin  houses  within  a  mile  of  the  capital 
at  Springfield.  At  those  times  the  castor  bean  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  crop  in  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis.  From 
1845  to  1855  spring  wheat  was  a  profitable  crop  from  lati¬ 
tude  39  northward.  During  the  same  decade  in  the  same 
section,  where  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees  had  acquired 
sufficient  age,  fruitfulness  was  the  rule  and  disease  nearly 
unknown.  The  peach  fruited  as  often  as  the  apple,  and  the 
grapes  matured  without  interference  from  rot,  mildew  or 
rust.  The  soil  so  abounded  in  fertility  that  to  get  50  or  60 
bushels  of  sound  corn  required  scarcely  more  than  a  day’s 
labor  of  man  and  team  to  tho  acre,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  full  crop  of  oats  except  an  excess  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  that  produced  overgrowth  and  rusting, 
when  too  deeply  drawn  upon  by  over  preparation  of  the 
surface  soil.  A  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  was  almost  as  certain 
as  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  the  wild  prairies,  and  com¬ 
mon  garden  vegetables  came  to  satisfactory  maturity  9 
years  in  10.  Except  in  dry  seasons,  the  primitive  farm 
pond  furnished  stock  water,  the  sloughs  rarely  went  dry 
and  the  creeks  never.  The  house  and  stock  wells  were 
sunk  10  to  15  feet  down  and  afforded  a  perennial  supply  of 
water,  and  often  hogsheads  put  down  on  the  lower  edge  of 
a  prairie  ridge,  furnished  stock  water  through  the  driest 
seasons.  But  in  the  50  years  since  1840,  a  surprising  change 
has  come  over  the  prairies,  as  well  as  to  their  general  and 
special  features  as  to  the  making  of  crops  grown  thereon, 
and  of  this  some  account  will  be  given  in  a  following 
chapter.  _  _ 


THE  IDEAL  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

How  To  Hold  It  In  Your  Neighborhood. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

Being  widespread  and  permanent,  farmers'  institutes 
should  be  improved  to  the  utmost;  suggestions  to  this 
end;  duties  of  the  superintendent;  importance  of  a 
good  president  and  modes  of  selecting  him;  hints  on 
methods  of  holding  institutes;  the  question  box;  sup¬ 
plementary  State  help ;  reducin  g  expenses. 

The  farmers’  institute  has  become  a  recognized  institu¬ 
tion  in  most  of  the  more  enterprising  States  of  our  country; 
having  won  for  itself  a  place  among  the  several  educating 
influences  that  are  working  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the 
farmer;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  matter 
thoroughly,  in  order  that  every  effort  may  be  made  to  the 
end  that  each  institute  should  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
upon  every  one  in  attendance.  When  any  institution  be¬ 
comes  general,  it  is  wise  to  spare  no  pains  of  thought, 
study  and  exertion  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
A  few  cents’reduction  in  the  price  of  a  telescope— an  instru¬ 
ment  rarely  used— is  of  small  moment;  in  a  box  of  matches 
—an  article  that  goes  into  every  house— it  is  of  great 
importance.  If  the  institute  were  infrequent  and  influenced 
but  a  few,  its  betterment  would  not  be  important,  but  as 
it  is  now  common  and  affects  thousands,  all  improvement 
is  very  important. 

To  secure  the  maximum  good  the  institute  should  be 
largely  attended  by  earnest,  enterprising  farmers,  with 
their  wives  and  families ;  each  meeting  should  be  made  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting  and  profitable  to  all  in  at¬ 
tendance  ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  institute  should  not  only  be 
great,  but  lasting  in  their  benefits.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  suggest  methods  whereby  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  to  describe  an  ideal  institute  ;  and  to  suggest  how 
the  influence  may  be  made  most  powerful  and  lasting.  Hav¬ 
ing  attended,  and  taken  part  in  institutes  in  Michigan  for 
15  years,  in  New  York  for  three  winters,  in  Wisconsin  for 
two,  and  in  Ohio  for  one,  I  am  not  without  observation 
and  shall  draw  from  the  methods  practiced  in  each  of  these 
States,  as  they  seem  to  me  valuable. 

To  secure  a  large  attendance  at  a  farmers’  institute,  de¬ 
pends  that  the  local  interest  be  thoroughly  aroused  prior 


to  the  date  of  the  institute.  To  effect  this  a  live,  wide¬ 
awake  man  should  visit  each  locality  some  weeks  before 
the  institute  is  to  be  held.  He  should  be  enthusiastic  in 
the  matter,  and  should  visit  personally  the  editors,  the 
several  clergymen,  and  the  most  enterprising  business  men 
of  the  place,  and  interest  each  and  all  of  them.  He  should 
also  extend  to  each  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  attend  a 
preliminary  meeting  previously  provided  for  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  locality  and  himself,  to  be  held  the 
same  day  where  all  the  needful  preparations  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

At  this  preliminary  meeting,  the  object  of  the  institute, 
the  plan  of  conducting  it,  the  methods  of  securing  a  large 
attendance,  suggestions  as  to  making  it  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  and  profitable  are  all  explained  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  explained  that  music,  a  display  of  fruits, 
grains  and  flowers,  a  first-class  programme  and  a  wide-a¬ 
wake,  experienced  president  are  all  highly  valuable,  es¬ 
pecially  the  last  two,  in  the  make  up  of  the  ideal  farmers’ 
institute.  Therefore  committees  on  music,  on  exhibits, 
and  on  a  programme  are  appointed.  In  arranging  the 
programme  it  is  suggested  that  only  two,  or,  at  the  most, 
three  papers  should  be  given  for  each  session.  This  per¬ 
mits  discussion,  which  is  often  the  best  part  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  It  is  suggested  that  at  least  two  or  three  ladies 
should  be  engaged  to  present  papers,  as  this  aids  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  good  attendance  of  ladies,  which  is  exceedingly  de¬ 
sirable.  The  man  who  attends  an  institute  without  his 
wife  gains  only  a  partial  benefit.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  topics  be  live  and  practical  and  be  treated  by  those  of 
experience;  and  that  the  papers  be  short  and  suggestive 
rather  than  exhaustive.  It  is  well  that  information  re¬ 
garding  reduced  rates  on  railroads,  and  at  hotels,  when 
such  courtesies  are  granted,  be  announced  in  the  pro¬ 
grammes  as  inducements  to  increased  attendance.  Of 
course  the  music  and  exhibits  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
printed  programme.  These  should  be  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  least  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  institute, 
should  be  spread  broadcast  and  copied  into  all  the  papers 
of  the  place  and  neighboring  towns.  The  music  not  only 
adds  to  the  interest  and  to  the  refining  influence  of  the 
meetings,  but  also  to  the  attendance.  The  display  of 
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fruits,  etc.,  is  instructive,  and  gives  a  text  for  discussions 
during  the  brief  intermissions.  The  importance  of  a  good 
president  cannot  be  exaggerated.  He  keeps  things  lively, 
can  stop  debates  that  are  improper,  tedious  or  rambling, 
and  yet  hurt  no  one’s  feelings ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  very  life 
of  the  Institute.  In  these  days  of  the  Grange,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  secure  among  the  farmers  a  first  class  presiding 
officer  in  almost  any  farming  community. 

In  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  institute  pre¬ 
sides.  While  this  secures  a  live  president,  it  is  not  the 
ideal  plan,  as  the  presiding  officer  does  not  know  the 
people,  and  so  is  at  a  disadvantage.  In  New  York  a  new 
president  is  elected  at  each  session.  This  results  in  secur¬ 
ing  some  very  poor  presiding  officers.  I  think  a  permanent 
chairman— the  best  in  the  place— right  from  the  locality, 
is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  With  these  commit¬ 
tees  composed  of  good,  wide-awake,  interested  men  or 
women,  all  at  work,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  two  first 
objects  mentioned  above  will  be  surely  realized.  A  printed 
circular— d  la  Sec.  J.  S.  Woodward,  of  New  York— or  an 
autograph  letter— d  la  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Wisconsin— sent  a 
few  days  before  the  institute  to  all  editors  and  clergymen 
in  the  vicinity,  will  quicken  their  memories,  secure  further 
notices  in  papers  and  in  the  churches,  and  will  pay  well  for 
the  trouble.  Wisconsin  has  a  superintendent  whose  whole 
energy— and  he  has  much  of  it— is  spent  in  rousing  the 
public  interest.  He  sends  circulars  to  be  read  in  each 
school  in  the  vicinity,  and  sends  personal  letters  to  many 
leading  men  in  the  county.  With  this  preliminary  work 
well  performed,  the  success  of  the  institute  is,  I  think,  as¬ 
sured. 

The  institute  generally  lasts  about  five  sessions.  I  think 
the  Michigan  plan  of  commencing  with  the  afternoon  of 
one  day  and  closing  with  the  evening  of  the  second  day  is 
the  best.  It  is  difficult  for  the  farmers,  with  their  many 
chores,  to  reach  the  institute  early  in  the  day.  Thus  the 
first  session,  unless  after  dinner,  is  likely  to  be  thinly  at¬ 
tended  ;  but  with  two  rousing  meetings,  full  of  life  and 
interest  the  first  day,  there  is  little  trouble  about  the 
second.  The  wide-awake  farmers  feel  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  lose  any  of  the  institute,  and  so  all  are  on  hand 
promptly  at  every  session.  When  scientific  papers,  or 
those  from  experts,  are  to  be  given,  they  should  be  sand¬ 
wiched  in  at  every  session.  Thus  here  in  Michigan  we 
have  one  or  two  papers  from  the  college  professors,  and  one 
or  two  from  the  people  of  the  locality  for  each  session.  I 
doubt  if  this  plan  cap  be  improved  upon. 


It  is  exceedingly  wise  to  have  a  question  box,  where  any 
one  may  put  a  question  that  he  desires  to  have  answered. 
The  question  box  may  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session,  and  should  be  in  charge  of  some  bright,  sharp, 
well  informed  person,  who  should  draw  out  the  questions, 
and  either  answer  them  himself  or  call  upon  some  com¬ 
petent  person  to  do  so.  This  may  be  made  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  features  of  the  institute.  As  be¬ 
fore  stated,  the  regular  papers  should  only  discuss  live, 
practical  topics ;  but  as  these  are,  and  must  be  limited,  the 
question  box  gives  opportunity  for  other  themes  and 
topics  to  be  discussed.  In  this  way  such  important  topics 
as  the  silo,  dairying,  fruit  culture,  care  of  stock,  co-opera¬ 
tion,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  considered,  and  the  people  will  be 
vastly  benefited.  No  wonder  Wisconsin  built  1,000  silos 
the  summer  after  her  50  institutes ;  no  wonder  the'people 
everywhere,  where  institutes  have  been  held,  are  loud  in 
their  praise,  and  eloquent  in  urging  their  continuance. 

But  how  can  the  institutes  be  made  continuous  and  most 
fruitful  of  good  ?  Of  course,  asSecretary  Woodward  says, 
if  a  man  takes  his  wife  he  will  get  double  the  information 
and  will  remember  more  than  double  the  amount,  as  noth¬ 
ing  fixes  the  information  like  talking  it  over  with  those  we 
love ;  yet  the  institutes  will  not  do  all  that  they  should, 
unless  an  organization  is  formed  at  each  place ;  so  that 
each  year  an  institute  shall  be  held  in  the  same  place,  or  in 
different  places  in  the  same  couuty,  to  be  run  by  local 
talent  and  such  other  aid  as  can  be  brought  In.  In  this 
way  the  good  seed  is  sown  yearly,  as  the  institute  becomes 
a  permanent  institution.  This  is  the  Michigan  plan. 
Every  place  is  urged  to  make  the  institute  an  annual  intel¬ 
lectual  and  agricultural  feast.  Thus  scores  of  counties 
are  having  their  excellent  institutes  every  winter,  while 
of  the  State  institutes  there  are  to  be  held  only  11  this 
winter.  Each  county  in  her  turn  will  receive  the  added 
information  and  impetus  which  the  State  institute  gives. 

One  word  more— as  to  the  expense.  If  the  institutes  of 
each  week  are  arranged  along  lines  of  railroads,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  preliminary  meetings  and  of  holding  the  in¬ 
stitutes  will  be  much  reduced.  Last  week  I  visited  four 
places  to  arrange  for  this  winter’s  institutes.  The  entire 
expense  was  not  double  what  It  would  have  been  to  visit 
one  place  alone.  So  much  for  economy  in  arranging  places 
and  dates  of  meetings.  These  four  institutes  are  on  one 
line  of  railroad.  They  commence  on  Monday  and  close  on 
Friday,  thus  overlapping.  Thus  a  part  of  the  college  force 
is  in  attendance  at  the  commencement  of  one  institute, 
and  the  rest  at  the  close.  All  are  present  only  the  first 
day  of  the  first  institute  of  the  week,  and  the  second  day 
of  the  last  one. 


MEASUREMENTS  OF  ORMONDE. 


This  celebrated  English  race-horse  has  been  sent  to  South 
America.  Just  before  his  departure  for  that  country  an 
expert  took  his  “measurements,”  and  his  figures  are 
illustrated  by  the  diagram  shown  at  Fig.  291,  which  is  re- 
engraved  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  fully  explains  the  diagram  : 


EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM  OF  ORMONDE. 

Ft 


a  Hlght :  16  h.  H4,  or .  5 

b  Kntlre  length  from  areatest  projection  of  chest  to  greatest 

projection  of  quarter .  5 

c  Entire  length  from  occiput  (between  ears)  to  root  of  tall .  6 

d  Length  of  head  .  2 

e  Neck,  narrowest  part .  1 

/  From  the  “  pin  ”  or  focus  of  the  hair  growth,  Immediately  In 

front  of  Ilium  to  the  extreme  projection  of  quarter....  2 
0  From  elbow  to  stifle .  2 

Fore  Extremity. 

h  From  ground  to  elbow .  8 

i  From  ground  to  trapezium  (back  of  kneel  .  I 

i  Width  below  knee .  0 

k  Width  immediately  above  knee .  0 

l  Width  of  arm  at  elbow  level . 0 

Bind  Extremity. 

m  From  ground  to  point  of  calcls  (hock) .  2 

n  Width  below  hock  . .  0 

o  Width  above  hock  (second  thigh  or  gaskin) .  0 


In. 

5« 

4 

10 

1 

1 

0 

9 


0 
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This  plan  of  measuring  celebrated  horses  is  a  good  one. 
It  would  be  well  if  such  diagrams  could  accompany 
portraits  of  animals.  This  is  a  suggestion  for  some  of  our 
live  stock  breeders.  Such  diagrams  would  add  a  good  deal 
to  the  value  of  their  catalogues. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Plenty  of  Canned  Tomatoes.— More  tomatoes  have 
been  grown  this  season  than  for  years.  Canners  are  putting 
up  a  heavy  stock,  and  as  each  factory  contracted  for  from 
300  to  500  acres,  for  the  past  week  growers  have  run  in 
more  than  they  have  facility  to  handle,  and  quite  a  large 
lot  has  been  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Md.  The  sight  of  50 
tons  on  the  wagons  at  one  time  waiting  to  be  unloaded 
around  some  of  the  larger  factories  is  not  unusual. 

Dover,  Delaware.  A.  G.  s. 

Opportunities  to  Marry  Well.— Recently  I  have 
been  informed  by  two  young  men  that  one  reason  for 
leaving  the  farm  is,  that  it  seems  to  them  a  young  farmer 
cannot  marry  so  well  as  young  men  in  other  occupations; 
in  other  words,  that  young  farmers  must  take  the  second 
choice  of  the  marriageable  girls  of  their  section.  Is  this  so  ? 
My  young  friends  tell  me  it  is  true.  They  say  that  the 
better  class  of  young  women  of  to-day  avoid,  when  possible, 
the  hard  work,  the  small  pay,  the  inconveniences,  the  iso¬ 
lation  and  the  general  cheerless  surroundings  of  the  aver¬ 
age  farm.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  bright  girls  see  that 
life  in  towns  is  easier,  on  the  average,  than  is  life  on  a 
farm,  and  when  they  have  a  chance,  they  elect  to  go  to  a 
town.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  here  a  lesson  for  young 
men.  If  they  will  adopt  the  true  plan  and  take  their 
wives  as  equal  partners,  to  share  equally  all  profits  as  well 
as  all  losses ;  if  each  is  well  provided  with  all  domestic 
labor-saving  machinery  as  is  the  farm;  if  she  has  help  as 
the  farmer  has  help  ;  if  the  home  is  made  pleasant  in  all 
its  exterior  surroundings ;  if  there  is  a  large  vegetable  and 
fruit  garden  ;  if  the  money  so  often  spent  for  cigars  and 
beer  were  spent  for  flowers  and  for  little  articles  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  home,  or  accumulated  for  nice  furniture,  or  books, 
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or  papers  and  periodicals  ;  if  there  were  some  play  in  the 
shape  of  a  week  or  more  vacation  in  the  summer,  and 
visiting  and  sleigh  rides  in  winter,  the  same  as  before 
marriage,  I  think  some  of  the  girls  who  married  men  in 
the  town,  would  in  time  become  jealous  of  the  life  of  the 
matrons  on  the  farms.  Think  about  it,  boys,  and  try  it 
later.  dr.  g.  g.  groff. 

A  Wyoming  Frost.— The  first  frost  of  the  season  fell 
last  night  (September  7.)  Ice  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick 
was  formed  on  barrels  and  tubs  of  water.  Tubs  of  water- 
lilies  in  the  yard  presented  a  sorry  appearance  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of  Concord  Grapes  which  we 
covered  last  evening  and  they  came  through  safely  ;  but 
we  have  no  hope  of  maturing  them  now,  as  a  first  frost  in 
this  country  Is  usually  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
others.  On  September  11,  Wyoming’s  first  State  election 
was  held  on  a  cold,  misty,  disagreeable  day.  About  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  a  snow-storm  set  in  from  the  north¬ 
west;  during  the  night  the  weather  cleared  up  and  the 
morning  sunlight  shone  upon  a  sight  well  calculated  to 
discourage  the  stoutest  heart.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Wyoming  has  such  utter  ruin  and  disaster  stared  the 
farmer  in  the  face.  Our  loss  is  simply  immense.  Melons, 
tomatoes,  corn,  squashes,  cucumbers,  grapes,  in  short, 
everything  which,  as  a  seedsman  and  market  gardener, 
meant  dollars  and  cents  to  me,  has,  with  one  fell  swoop  of 
the  frost  king,  been  turned  into  a  blackened  mass.  This 
is  without  a  parallel.  There  will  be  much  suffering  in 
this  infant  State  this  winter.  For  those  of  us  whose 
farms  are  mortgaged,  and  whose  interest  is  piling  up  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  month,  the  outlook  is  gloomy 
beyond  comparison.  L.  E.  R.  L. 

Sheridan  County,  Wyoming. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  we  have  frequently  stated,  some  practical 
means  of  fighting  frost  would  prove  an  inestimable  boon 
to  market  gardeners  and  fruitmen.  It  is  the  saddest  part 
of  the  business  to  see  a  crop  destroyed  by  means  which 
you  are  powerless  to  prevent. 

Connecticut  Tobacco.— Tobacco,  which  is  grown  here 
in  considera  le  quantities,  is  large  and  fine.  It  was  form¬ 
erly  supposed  that  tobacco  could  be  raised  only  on  the 
very  best  land.  The  best  piece  of  its  size — about  seven 
acres — I  have  ever  seen  was  grown  here  this  year  on  land 
worth  only  about  $10  an  acre.  It  is  a  light,  sandy  loam 
and  received  plenty  of  commercial  fertilizer.  It  was 
planted  by  a  machine,  grew  nicely  and  colored  and  ripened 
well.  It  was  not  entirely  an  experiment,  for  the  planter 
had  previously  raised  tobacco  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  of 
which  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  township 
just  as  good,  that  can  be  bought  for  from  $5  to 
$15  an  acre,  the  price  depending  somewhat  on  its 
location.  This  crop,  if  it  cures  well,  will  give  about 
$1,200  to  an  acre.  The  price  for  which  it  will  sell  is  not 
yet  established,  but  I  am  mistaken  if  it  does  not 
bring  enough  to  pay  for  the  land,  the  labor,  the  fertilizers 
and  a  new  shed  built  in  which  to  hang  it  for  curing,  and 
leave  a  balance  on  the  right  side  besides.  But  tobacco  is  a 
risky  crop,  and  if  the  rainy  weather  we  have  had  for  some 
days  continues  long,  it  will  be  ruined.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  day  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  crop  is 
sold  and  the  price  received  when  there  is  not  a  chance  of 
its  being  ruined  by  drought  or  flood,  hail  or  wind,  or  frost, 
or  some  other  agency  against  which  it  is  impossible  to 
guard.  L.  A.  R. 

Hartford  County,  Conn. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Suppuration  within  the  Hoof-wall:  Qulttor. 

A.  F.  Q.,  Dushore,  Pa. — About  six  weeks  ago  my  four- 
year- old  colt  began  to  get  lame,  and  he  has  been  getting 
worse  ever  since.  The  trouble  is  about  the  heel  in  one  of 
his  front  feet.  There  is  a  growing  swelling  on  the  inside 
near  the  heel.  What  is  the  matter? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

If  the  swelling  or  enlargement  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
ringbone,  it  is  probably  an  abscess  forming  within  the  hoof- 
wall,  and  working  upward  to  secure  an  outlet  at  the  top  of 
the  hoof,  forming  a  quittor.  Such  an  abscess  might  result 
from  a  prick  or  bruise  of  the  sole,  the  suppuration  of  an 
old  corn,  ora  bruise  at  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof.  Care¬ 
fully  examine  the  sole  for  any  corn  or  injury,  that  may 
have  induced  suppuration.  If  such  is  found  it  should  be 
well  pared  out  so  as  to  make  a  free  outlet  for  the  pus.  Cut 
away  all  diseased  horn  and  dress  with  pine  tar  until 
healed.  If  there  is  no  trouble  at  the  sole  and  the  swelling 
is  very  tender,  poultice  until  the  abscess  bursts;  then  in¬ 
ject  the  cavity  or  pipe  from  which  the  pus  flows,  with  a 
solution  of  10  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  10  drops  of 
muriatic  acid  in  two  ounces  of  alcohol.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  pipe  make  sure  to  inject  each  with  the  solution. 
At  first  use  considerable  pressure  during  the  injection,  to 
force  the  injection  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipes,  and  repeat 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Alter  one  or  two  days,  if  there 
is  evident  improvement,  use  less  force  and  inject  less  fre¬ 
quently  until  the  discharge  nearly  or  quite  ceases.  Then 
stop  the  injections  and  dress  with  pine  tar  until  healed. 
During  the  treatment  it  is  well  to  apply  an  ointment  of 
tar  and  vaseline  to  the  hoof  daily  to  prevent  its  drying 
from  the  inflammation  within.  Recovery  in  all  such 
cases  will  be  greatly  iacilitated  by  opening  the  bowels  with 
a  dose  of  six  to  eight  drams  of  aloes,  and  following  by  a 
light,  laxative  diet.  If  the  bowels  are  already  loose  from 
running  on  grass,  omit  the  aloes.  Should  the  enlargement 


prove  to  be  hard  and  bony,  see  treatment  advised  for  ring¬ 
bone  in  back  numbers  of  The  Rural. 

Baling  Manure. 

O.  D.  C.,  Harrington,  N.  J. — In  baling  the  manure  of  35 
horses  at  our  New  York  stable,  we  find  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  manure  is  pressed  out  and  lost.  How 
can  this  waste  be  avoided  ?  What  will  prevent  the  sub¬ 
sequent  heating  of  the  manure  ?  Would  the  use  of  lime 
effect  either  of  these  objects  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  way  of  saving  this,  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  the  manure,  but  by  the  useof  more  ab¬ 
sorbents.  There  are  several  waste  products  that  can  be 
procured  cheaply  in  the  city,  that  would  take  up  this 
liquid,  and  they  are  valuable  for  manure.  Spent  hops  from 
the  breweries  when  dried,  malt  sprouts,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  and  absorbent  containing  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  water,  four  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  two  per  cent,  of 
potash  and  IX  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Wool  waste,  which  has 
been  used  for  filling  in  vacant  lots  in  the  city  at  times, 
being  dry  and  containing  three  percent,  of  nitrogen  and  five 
per  cent,  of  potash,  is  another  very  valuable  material 
which  would  answer  this  purpose.  Lime  would  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  fermentation.  The  more  solid  the 
bales  the  less  the  manure  will  heat,  but  the  heating  will 
hardly  do  any  damage  if  the  bales  are  not  more  than  a  few 
days  in  transit  and  are  opened  and  used  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  at  the  farm. 

Bolls  on  a  Mare. 

A.  C.  L.,  Windfall,  Ind. — Boils  come  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  blade  under  the  back  part  of  the  collar  of  my 
mare  when  she  is  at  work  as  well  as  when  she  is  not. 
Why  ? 

Ans. — The  system  is  out  of  condition.  Give  six  drams 
of  the  best  aloes  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  in  a  ball 
or  as  a  drench,  to  open  the  bowels.  Feed  only  bran  mashes 
with  a  little  grass  or  other  green  food  for  12  hours  before 
giving  the  aloes,  and  continue  the  same  food  until  the 
bowels  have  been  freely  moved.  Repeat  the  dose  in  36 
hours  if  not  purged  by  the  first.  Then  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  powders,  in  the  feed,  three  times 
daily  :  Glauber  salts  and  carbonate  of  soda  each  one  half 
pound,  powdered  gentian,  one  pound;  mix.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  give  another  course  of  aloes  as  before.  To  the 
open  sores  under  the  collar,  apply  daily  benzoated  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment. 

Sterilized  Milk. 

H.  E.  C.,  Rutland,  Vt. — Is  the  process  of  “sterilizing” 
milk  patented  ?  If  not,  where  can  it  be  seen  practiced  step 
by  step  all  the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer  ?  Is  the 
milk  filtered  through  the  paper  by  the  farmer  ?  Is  the 
paper  used  made  especially  for  that  purpose,  and  where 
can  it  be  obtained  ?  To  what  degree  is  the  milk  heated  in 
the  bottles  and  how  sealed  f 

Ans. — The  process  is  not  patented.  No  process  can  be 
patented,  though  a  mechanical  device  for  putting  the 
process  into  practice  can.  Patents  are  claimed  for  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  shaped  bottle  and  for  a  stopper  with  a  groove  in 
the  side  to  permit  proper  “  venting,”  but  the  process  itself 
is  in  principle  an  old  one,  since  it  is  the  same  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  housewife  in  canning  fruit.  Those  who 
sterilize  milk,  however,  seem  desirous  of  keeping  their 
process  secret,  so  we  do  not  think  you  will  be  permitted  to 
see  it  done.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  requested  some  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  they  will  make  public  the  best  means  of  treating 
the  milk.  The  milk  is  filtered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
has  been  drawn  from  the  cow.  Paper  similar  to  thick 
blotting  paper  is  used,  though  thick  flannel  or  felt  would 
doubtless  answer.  The  milk  is  heated  three  times— in  the 
bottles— first  to  110  degrees,  then  cooled  to  50,  then  to  110, 
and  cooled  again  and  then  heated  to  100  degrees  and  then 
sealed.  Sealing  is  done  by  pushing  in  a  tight  stopper  and 
drawing  over  it  a  rubber  thimble,  or  pasting  a  thick  paper 
label  over  it. 

Partial  Paralysis  of  Hind  Legs  In  an  Old  Mare. 

O.  S.,  Ellenburgh,  N.  Y.—  My  18  year-old  mare  has 
worked  hard  and  been  stable-fed  right  along  all  the  year 
’round.  She  has  been  quite  sound  till  of  late.  Recently 
she  has  become  very  weak  in  her  legs,  staggers  about  and 
has  to  be  raised  up  when  she  lies  down.  She  eats  well, 
drinks  heartily,  and  is  gaining  in  flesh  rapidly.  She  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  pain.  I  have  treated  her  for 
stomach  staggers,  and  bled  her  in  the  mouth  and  tail,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  nearly  10  quarts  of  blood  from  her.  Could  she 
have  been  struck  by  lightning?  What  should  be  the 
treatment  ? 

Ans.— The  weakness  or  paralysis  may  have  been  due  to 
a  mild  attack  of  stomach  staggers,  to  some  chronic  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  internal  organs,  or  to  an  injury.  We 
do  not  believe  the  mare  was  struck  by  lightning.  Try  a 
course  of  nux  vomica.  Give  one  tea-spoonfnl  doses  of  the 
powdered  nux  vomica  on  the  feed,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  for  three  days.  Gradually  increase  the  dose  so  that 
during  the  second  period  of  three  days  the  mare  will 
receive  two  tea-spoonful  doses  three  times  daily  ;  and  for 
the  third  period,  three  tea-spoonfuls  three  times  daily. 
Continue  this  dose  until  she  is  relieved,  or  until  she  shows 
loss  of  appetite  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  which  will  be 
especially  noticeable  if  slightly  excited.  If  such  muscular 
twitchings  or  loss  of  appetite  occur,  reduce  the  dose  one- 
half  or  two-thirds.  Also  apply  a  mustard  poultice  over 
the  loins.  Take  one-half  pound  of  ground  mustard  and 
wet  it  with  tepid  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin,  sweet 
cream.  Rub  well  into  the  hair  over  the  loins  and  cover 
with  a  blanket  for  several  hours.  Wash  off  in  24  hours, 
and  repeat  after  a  few  days  if  any  improvement  is  notice¬ 
able. 

Fruits  for  a  Small  Garden  Patch. 

IF.  C.  M.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. — I  intend  to  set  out  in  my 
garden  (50  by  80  feet)  15  grape  vines,  four  apple  and  four 


pear  trees.  What  varieties  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  select  of 
each  for  this  locality  ?  and,  would  it  recommend  dwarfs 
instead  of  standards  ?  If  the  former,  what  stocks  should 
they  be  worked  on  ? 

Ans. — This  is  too  small  an  area  for  anything  but  dwarf 
apples  if  so  many  other  fruits  are  to  be  cultivated. 
Select  Alexander,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein, 
Northern  Spy  for  dwarfs  on  Paradise  stock.  Grapes: 
Brighton,  Nectar,  Eaton,  Green  Mountain,  Vergennes, 
Niagara  and  Moore’s  Early.  Pears:  Anjou,  Dana’s  Hovey, 
Sheldon — all  standards. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  G.  L.,  Essex,  N.Y. — Can  currants  be  profitably  grown 
for  New  York  market  at  a  distance  of  300  miles  from  the 
city,  and  three  miles  from  a  railroad  station  ?  Would  the 
old-fashioned  varieties  do  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  at  ruling  prices  for  the  last  few  years,  if  one 
is  on  a  direct  line  of  railroad.  The  supply  of  currants  is 
usually  less  than  the  demand.  No,  the  demand  is  for  a 
larger  currant  like  Fay,  or  the  Grape  or  Cherry. 

Subscriber  (no  address). — Inclosed  find  samples  of  potato 
tops.  1.  What  kills  them  ?  I  do  not  know  of  a  potato 
patch  that  has  entirely  escaped.  2.  Is  the  small  insect  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  the  flea  beetle  ?  3.  If  so,  is  there  any 
known  remedy  or  preventive  ?  4.  Would  the  potatoes  from 
these  be  as  good  as  others  for  seed  ?  5.  Would  the  heifer 
calf  of  a  steer  and  heifer  twins  be  as  likely  as  any  to 
breed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  flea  beetle.  2.  No.  It  is  a  dark  colored 
flea  that  skips  away  if  you  look  at  it.  It  is  aoout  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  long.  3.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  tried  all  sorts 
of  remedies  without  effect,  except  to  injure  the  vines.  4. 
No.  Potatoes  are  always  injured  if  the  vines  do  not 
mature.  They  are  weakened,  more  liable  to  rot  and  will 
produce  less  vigorous  vines.  5.  No.  Such  heifer  is  called 
a  free  martin.  While  instances  are  given  where  such 
heifers  have  bred,  they  are  generally  barren. 

H.  S.  M.,  Schell  City,  Mo. — What  winter  apple  will  bear 
the  most  during  the  first  10  or  12  years  of  its  life  ? 

Ans.— Of  those  which  thrive  in  Missouri  we  should 
mention  Ben  Davis. 

H.  W.,  Harmony,  Washington.  —  I  wish  to  set  out 
some  gooseberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  cranberries, 
currants  and  Elaeagnus  longipes.  1.  What  are  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties  of  each  ?  2.  Who  is  a  reliable  nurseryman  ? 
3.  What  works  treat  of  tree  culture  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Gooseberries  :  Downing  and  Houghton.  If  the 
larger  varieties  thrive  in  your  locality,  try  Industry.  Black¬ 
berries  :  Minnewaski,  Kittatinny,  Erie.  Currants :  Fay, 
White  Grape,  Cherry.  Strawberries:  Parker  Earle,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Downing,  Cumberland.  Cranberry :  Cherry.  2. 
Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist  or  Barry’s  Fruit 
Garden  are  both  good.  Either  will  be  mailed  from  this 
office  for  $2.  Eilwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  The 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O.;  and  George  S. 
Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  are  reliable. 

E.  S.  C.,  Randallstown,  Md.— Would  muriate  of  potash 
be  a  good  addition  to  400  pounds  of  ground  bone  per  acre 
for  wheat  ?  About  how  much  should  be  added  to  give 
five  per  cent,  of  potash  ? 

Ans.— Yes;  a  small  quantity  will  do  no  harm.  Use  one 
bag  (200  pounds)  of  muriate  to  a  ton.  This  would  give  five 
per  cent,  of  actual  potash  with  50  per  cent,  of  purity. 

Subscriber,  Burnside,  Ct.—l.  Is  the  Marlboro’  Rasp¬ 
berry  considered  a  profitable  early  variety  ?  What  is  a 
better  early  red  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  where  it  thrives.  It  makes  a  feeble  growth 
in  many  places.  The  Hansel  is  earlier,  but  this,  too,  fails 
in  many  places.  You  might  try  both  in  a  small  way. 

Reader,  Blairstown,  N.  J.—  How  and  when  should 
raspberries  set  out  last  spring  be  staked  or  tied— one  stake 
to  every  plant  or  to  trellises  ?  They  have  been  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  are  inclined  to  lie  close  to  the  ground. 

Ans.— It  is  as  you  prefer.  Our  own  way  is  to  plant  a 
stake  firmly  to  each  bush  and  tie  the  canes  loosely  to  it. 
Any  time  before  the  ground  freezes. 

IF.  H.  A.,  Burnside,  Conn.— Will  a  swivel  plow  do  as 
good  work  on  ordinary  ground  as  a  common  plow  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  in  some  respects  better,  as  the  furrows  are 
all  thrown  oneway.  The  draft  is  heavier  than  with  the 
common  plow :  but  less  time  and  labor  are  lost  in  turning, 
and  the  horses  walk  alternately  in  the  furrow,  thus  giving 
them  some  relief. 

N.  E.  B.,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.— My  flower  and  bulb  beds 
which  were  covered  last  fall  with  a  good  coat  of  manure 
which  was  raked  off  in  spring,  are  badly  injured  by  field 
mice.  What  should  be  done  for  them  ? 

Ass.— These  mice  selected  the  protected  bed  for  their 
winter  head  quarters.  The  covering  of  manure  kept  the 
soil  loose  and  warm.  Spade  it  over  this  fall  and  so  leave 
it  until  spring  without  any  covering. 

J.  C.  D.,  (no  address).— I  have  1,000  dwarf  Duchesse  Pear 
trees  which  have  been  planted  12  years  and  average  in 
hight  between  seven  and  nine  feet.  They  have  borne  little 
fruit  for  market  and  that  little  has  not  ripened  in  good 
time.  They  grow  very  bushy  from  the  ground,  and  are  not 
straight.  W ould  it  be  advisable  to  trim  them,  letting  only 
the  main  stem  or  trunk  stand  up  four  or  five  feet. 

Ans.— We  do  not  thiDk  that  such  treatment  would  do 
any  good.  It  would  be  well  to  cut  out  all  superfluous 
branches— those  that  interfere,  etc.,  admitting  more  light 
and  air  into  the  trees.  If  your  soil  is  good,  and  the  trees 
do  not  ripen  the  fruit,  probably  the  dwarf  Duchesse  is  not 
suited  to  your  land  or  exposure. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

“Spraying  Fruit  Trees.” 

E.  M.  N.,  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.— 
In  a  late  Rural  1  notice  another  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  benefits  derived  from  spraying 
fruit  trees  with  arsenical  poisons.  For  some 
time  the  paper  has  been  advocating  the  use 
of  these  poisons;  but  as  yet  such  advocacy 
has  not  borne  fruit  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  neglected  trees  in  every  fruit-growing 
district.  In  this  neighborhood  on  Long 
Island  I  do  not  think  one  grower  has  sprayed 
a  single  tree,  as  at  present  all  are  most  un¬ 
sightly,  many  are  almost  leafless  and  the 
twigs  are  almost  matted  together  with  in¬ 
sect  webs.  If,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often 
stated,  London-purple  or  other  insecticides 
will  remedy  this  evil  at  a  very  small  cost 
in  money  and  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  good  return  for  the  outlay  in  in¬ 
creased  quantity  and  enhanced  quality  of 
the  fruit,  while  also  preserving  the  vigor 
and  beauty  of  the  trees,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  incomprehensible  why  all  owners  of  trees 
do  not  take  advantage  of  such  palpable  ben¬ 
efits.  Either  they  do  not  read  the  papers 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  recorded  successful 
experiments,  or  they  are  too  easy-going  to 
take  any  steps  to  destroy  insect  pests. 

“Agricultural  Depression”  Again. 

John  Warr,  Vineland,  N.  J.—  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  placid  and  venerable  face  of  our 
worthy  friend  C.  S.  Rice,  on  page  581,  I  am 
reminded  that  his  article  on  Agricultural 
Depression,  page  528,  is  worthy  of  a  few 
comments.  1  fully  agree  with  his  assertion 
that  the  “  ad. vance  or  depreciation  in  price 
(of  the  farm)  is  of  no  great  importance  to 
the  owner;”  but  in  keeping  up  fertility 
the  soil  is  of  prime  importance.  Hence 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  too  much 
stress  is  put  upon  the  “value”  point.,  by 
most  of  our  writers  when  discussing  the 
question :  “  Does  farming  pay  ?  ”  Friends 
Rice  and  Terry  tell  us  that  it  does,  and 
back  their  assertions  with  undisputed  facts 
and  figures,  showing  the  successful  results 
of  their  own  labor  and  experience.  The 
former,  from  the  tenor  of  his  article,  would 
have  us  believe  that,  if  there  were  less  ex¬ 
travagance,  there  would  be  more  success, 
and  endeavors  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
assertion  by  making  comparisons  between 
the  prices  of  to-day  and  those  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  days,  and  concludes  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
and  “ practicing  strict  economy  ”  (Italics 
mine),  the  farmer  would  be  able,  not  only 
to  retain  his  home,  but  to  save  money. 
While  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases  in 
special  localities,  I  contend  that  there  is 
overwhelming  proof  that  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  now  stand  in  imminent  danger 
of  passing  into  a  tenant  class,  have  been 
driven  to  this  plight  by  low  prices,  dis¬ 
criminating  taxation,  an  insufficient  volume 
of  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  rapac¬ 
ity  of  railroad  corporations,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  farmer’s  inability  through  lack  of 
storage  facilities,  to  hold  his  produce  until 
needed  for  consumption,  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  our  worthy  friend,  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  corn  at  15  •  cents  per 
bushel,  no  amount  of  scientific  farming  or 
parsimonious  living  would  materially 
chauge  the  present  situation.  According 
to  our  friend’s  own  showing,  the  advances 
in  prices  of  his  products,  say  from  1810  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  interim  during  the  war,  have  been 
glaringly  insufficient  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  changed  environment,  and  so 
long  as  this  is  the  case  our  worthy  co¬ 
laborer  can  rest  assured  tnat  his  ear  will  be 
pained  with  the  cry  of  “Agricultural  De¬ 
pression”  or  “Farmin’  Don’t  Pay.”  The 
law  of  evolution  is  omnipotent  and  un¬ 
changeable,  and  we  could  as  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  moon  could  in  six  days  be 
made  into  a  live,  inhabitable  planet,  as  to 
expect  that  the  American  farmer  will  go 
back  to  the  domestic  wool-carding,  cloth- 
weaving  period ;  for  the  eternal  decree  is 
onward  and  upward.  Friend  Rice  says 
that  these  changed  conditions  and  the 
needs  they  bring,  are  “  a  necessity  only  as 
custom  makes  it  such.”  In  my  opinion  the 
“  necessity  ”  is  the  product  of  an  inevitable, 
all-pervading  law,  by  which  he,  like  others, 
is  controlled,  whether  he  wills  or  not ;  but 
the  farmers  who  are  surrounded  by  “costly 
furniture,  splendid  musical  instruments, 
fine  carriages,  sleighs  and  harnesses”  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  ought  to  be ;  for 
if  there  is  any  one  class  of  toilers  more  de¬ 
serving  of  these  things  than  another,  1 
think  it  is  the  industrious,  toiling,  plod¬ 
ding  farming  community  ;  for  by  nature  of 
his  occupation,  the  farmer  is  debarred  from 
a  great  many  of  the  pleasures  accessible  to 
others,  which  tend  to  cheer  and  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  toiler,  but  which  to  the 


farmer  are  like  angels’  visits,  “few  and 
far  between,”  and  though  he  may,  in  the 
near  future,  secure  “perfect  combination  ” 
to  protect  himself  from  utter  annihilation, 
he  will  never  witness  the  benign  effects  of 
the  law  of  equity  until  the  barbarous  com¬ 
petitive  system,  which  now  curses  our 
social  fabric,  is  entirely  wiped  out.  But 
years  and  years  of  trial  and  tribulation 
must  be  his  ere  that  will  come  to  pass  ;  for 
“the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slow,”  but 
ever  the  right  comes  uppermost  and  ever 
is  justice  done.  So  let.  us  all,  especially 
our  young  men,  be  of  good  cheer,  do  our 
duty,  as  becomes  intelligent  citizens,  take 
heed  of  the  wise  precepts  and  examples  of 
our  brothers  Rice  and  Terry,  and  also  the 
valuable  counsel  and  help  of  The  Rural. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  comforting  assur¬ 
ance  that  there  will  come  such  modification 
and  amelioration  as  will  make  life  more 
tolerable  and  more  worth  the  living,  and 
the  weak,  either  bodily  or  intellectually 
will  not  be  pushed  ruthlessly  to  the  wall. 

“  Do  Varieties  Run  Out?” 

W.  H.  A.,  Burnside,  Conn.— Well,  do 
breeds  of  animals  runout  ?  Not  more  than 
varieties  of  plants,  I  believe,  provided  the 
same  amount  of  selection  is  practiced.  All 
breeders  of  animals  see  the  necessity  of 
selection,  knowing  that  like  produces  like, 
and  that  their  reputation  is  dependent  on 
their  products.  Not  so  with  the  plant 
propagators,  however.  Plants  must  con¬ 
tend  with  the  weather,  different  soils  and 
other  things  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  our  domesticated  animals.  The  prop¬ 
agator  can  take  advantage  of  this.  If  the 
nurseryman  sends  poor  plants  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  they  do  not  thrive,  90  per  cent, 
of  those  customers  will  not  know  whether 
failure  was  due  to  poor  plants,  or  bad 
weather,  or  the  treatment  they  received. 
Consequently  nurserymen  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  selection  necessary  to  keep  a 
variety  up  to  its  original  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.  Competition  reduces  their  profits 
and  they  must  produce  cheaper,  and  the 
result  is  the  deterioration  of  varieties.  The 
nurseryman  is  not  alone  to  blame,  how¬ 
ever;  for  not  one  grower  in  a  hundred  who 
uses  his  own  plants,  practices  any  selec¬ 
tion.  Excellent  varieties  are  introduced 
each  year,  but  a  few  seasons’  trial  proves 
them  weak  in  constitution.  They  “  run 
out  ”  at  the  start.  The  Wilson  is  running 
out.  So  will  the  Sharpless  and  every 
other  variety  of  strawberry,  since  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  all  is  rent  by  the  present 
methods  of  propagation. 

Difficulties  in  Hybridizing. 

Reuben  C.  Hart,  Litchfield  County, 
Conn. — My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  few  originators  of  hybrid,  and  cross¬ 
bred  fruits  aad  flowers  are  careful  enough 
in  their  attempted  crosses  to  be  able  to  give 
with  justice  in  positive  language  the  par¬ 
entage  of  their  seedlings,  unless  the  latter 
themselves  show  strong  evidence  of  such 
parentage.  My  method  of  crossing  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries  has  been  to  open 
the  flower  buds  when  they  look  about  ready 
to  open  of  their  own  accord,  and  remove 
the  stamens  with  sharp-pointed  pincers 
made  for  the  purpose,  after  which  I  inclose 
the  bud  in  a  tissue  paper  bag  and  fold  the 
mouth  of  this  and  pin,  inclosing  the  flower 
tightly  in  one  corner.  Later  the  same  day 
or  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  remove 
the  bag  and  touch  the  pistils  of  the  in¬ 
closed  flower  with  stamens  of  the  variety  I 
wish  to  be  the  male  parent,  choosiDg  those 
that  show  plenty  of  pollen.  After  this  I 
replace  the  bag  and  allow  it  to  stay  on 
until  the  seed  is  ripe.  I  also  write  on  the 
bag  the  name  of  the  cross.  One  might  in¬ 
fer  that  this  method  would  give  seed  of  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  parentage  ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  ;  1,  because  the  bag  is  not  sealed 
insect-proof  over  the  bud  operated  upon  (I 
have  several  times  known  ants  to  enter 
bags  that  I  had  pinned  on  with  care) ;  2, 
because  buds  and  blossoms  from  which  the 
pollen  was  taken  were  not  protected  from 
insects,  wind,  etc.,  to  prevent  adulteration. 
If  the  pollen  be  applied  by  a  brush,  knife, 
or  other  instrument,  the  latter  should  be 
free  from  other  pollen  and  the  ground  in 
which  the  seedlings  are  grown  later  on 
should  be  free  from  foreign  seeds  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Thinning  Grapes;  Good  Varieties. 

Benj.  Buckman,  Sangamon  County, 
III. — The  proposition  that  by  trimming 
and  thinning  grapes  as  many  pounds  of 
fruit  and  those  of  more  salable  appear¬ 
ance  and  size  may  be  grown  upon  fewer 
clusters  is  no  doubt  correct.  I  also  think 
that  by  judicious  trimming  we  partially 
avoid  the  rot ;  yet  by  too  much  or  too  late 
cutting  the  vine  is  enfeebled  and  sooner 
succumbs  to  a  severe  winter  and  to  Insects 


and  other  foes.  Whether  this  thinning  will 
pay  is  another  question,  and  no  doubt  will 
depend  on  circumstances. 

The  Concord  rules  the  market  here  at 
present ;  it  sells  in  the  flush  of  the  season 
at  two  cents  a  pound,  and  would  sell  for 
less  only  that  here  a  wine  demand  checks 
the  fall,  and  this  demand  cares  but  little 
whether  the  bunches  are  large  or  small,  so 
long  as  they  are  ripe.  Three-fourths  of  the 
buyers  here  prefer  the  Concord  to  any  other 
grape  for  table  use. 

With  very  early  or  late  varieties  it  might 
pay  to  thin  ;  but  hardly,  I  think,  with  the 
Concord.  For  the  earliest  market  variety, 
the  Champion  has  had  the  lead  so  far.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  made  more  money  for  me 
than  any  other  variety,  yet  it  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  quality,  and  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  Moore’s  Early  should  take  its 
place.  Cottage  would  be  still  better,  as  it 
is  a  heavy  bearer ;  but  it  has  here  the 
serious  fault  of  ripening  its  berries  un¬ 
evenly,  so  that  the  picking  is  deferred  until 
the  Concord  is  nearly  colored.  Next  come 
the  Worden  and  Concord,  the  latter  fur¬ 
nishing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  grapes 
marketed.  Both  bear  heavily  and  both  rot 
and  crack ;  but  they  are  the  best  we  have 
here.  We  need  a  still  later  black  variety  ; 
but  we  have  nothing  except  Norton’s  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Cynthiana,  which  although  sal¬ 
able  for  wine,  hardly  meet  the  demand  for 
table  use.  The  Pocklington  pays  as  well 
as  any  among  the  white  grapes,  the  Niagara 
rotting  too  badly  to  be  named  here  Among 
the  reds  I  have  found  Wyoming  Red  and 
Perkins  both  desirable;  the  latter  bears 
half  as  much  as  the  Concord,  seldom  rots, 
never  cracks,  and  handles  well.  It  sells  well 
for  wine,  and  fairly  for  table  use.  It  is 
not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  Concord  and  suf¬ 
fers  somewhat  from  anthracnose  and  is 
deficient  in  quality. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  for  market,  I 
think  the  Woodruff  promising,  yet  it  has 
not  borne  as  much  as  I  would  like,  and  the 
quality  is  not  good ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  people  who  are  not  judges  of  quality— 
and  always  will  be— for  a  grape  to  be  sweet 
is  the  main  thing.  Taste  is  a  curious  thing 
— it  sports.  A  grape  must  be  sweet,  an 
apple  must  not.  A  miserably  sour  Olden¬ 
burg  apple  will  sell  at  a  fancy  price,  while 
a  delicate  and  rare  Higby  Sweet  can  go 
a-begging.  Of  the  Rogers  varieties  Goethe 
and  No.  5  have  done  the  best  with  me. 
Norwood  has  not  been  much  behind. 
Triumph,  a  white  grape,  seems  the  very 
best  late  sort  I  know  of  for  home  use- 
bunch,  very  large ;  berry,  large  and  of  fine 
quality ;  vine,  usually  hardy  at  20  degrees 
below  zero.  It  is  a  good  bearer  ;  but  would 
not  ripen  much  north  of  this.  Missouri 
Riesling,  a  white  variety,  fruits  heavily  but 
rots  somewhat.  It  lacks  richness  of  flavor 
here,  but  is  said  to  make  good  wine.  I 
have  some  faith  in  Mason’s  Seedling, 
white,  but  cannot  speak  of  it  definitely  yet. 
The  only  grape  I  have  ever  seen  that  ripens 
earlier  than  the  Champion,  I  bought  for 
Florence,  and  fruited  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  short-jointed,  rather  a  slow 
grower,  and  seems  to  bear  heavily.  It  is 
much  like  the  Champion  in  quality,  but 
hangs  and  dries  on  the  bunch.  Here  are  a 
few  that  are  neither  satisfactory  nor  worth¬ 
less  :  Brighton,  several  of  Rogers’s  num¬ 
bers,  Niagara,  Rochester,  Monroe,  New 
Haven,  Norwood,  Norfolk,  Progress,  Cen¬ 
tennial,  Hayes,  August  Giant,  Amber, 
Black  Defiance,  Telegraph,  Diana,  Ca¬ 
tawba  and  probably  Moore’s  Diamond,  as 
the  berry  seems  to  be  attacked  by  a  bitter- 
rot  soon  after  ripening — something  I  have 
never  seen  before.  Among  those  utterly 
worthless  here  are  Duchess,  Massasolt, 
Canada,  Cornucopia,  Amber  Queen,  El 
Dorado,  Prentiss,  Highland,  Delaware, 
Irving,  Ida,  Linden,  Belinda,  Carlotta, 
Black  Eagle,  Croton,  Early  Victor,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Red,  etc.  These  are  not  worthy  of 
a  place  here,  even  in  an  amateur’s  collec¬ 
tion. 

Wheat  Growing  on  a  College  Farm. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb,  Indiana  Experiment 
Station. — For  years  wheat  has  been  grown 
on  the  farm  of  Purdue  University  in  a 
practical  way,  with  the  one  object,  among 
others,  of  raising  paying  crops.  In  this  di¬ 
rection  the  success  has  been  manifest,  and 
here  is  the  way  it  has  been  done: 

The  field  is  first  thoroughly  plowed  in 
summer,  usually  in  August.  After  plow¬ 
ing,  the  cultivator  is  used,  and  the  land 
pulverized  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The 
course  of  the  cultivator  varies,  according  to 
circumstances,  running  at  right-angles  to 
the  furrow,  and  also  from  corner  to  corner 
diagonally.  Our  prime  thought,  however, 
is  to  make  the  tillage  thorough.  At  present 
we  are  using  a  15-tooth  Albion  spring- 
tooth  cultivator,  more  than  any  other. 


The  seed  we  plant  is  superior.  Each  year 
at  thrashing  time,  our  grain  is  run  through 
the  ordinary  thrasher,  and  carried  to  the 
barn  and  placed  in  our  bins.  At  the  earliest 
opportunity  this  wheat  is  run  through  a 
fanning-mill  and  carefully  cleaned  and 
extra-graded.  All  the  poor  wheat  and 
weed  seeds  are  blown  off  by  the  fan,  and 
the  large  sized  gram  passes  off  into  one  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  size, 
though  almost  equally  good  for  common 
markets,  into  another,  each  being  run 
through  sieves  in  grading.  This  largest 
grain  is  sold  for  seed  wheat,  and  the  next 
size  is  sold  to  the  elevator  men.  This  year 
we  had  250  bushels  of  large-sized  seed, 
which  we  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  25 
per  bushel  (to  those  who  came  for  it  and 
furnished  sacks)  to  $2  according  to  the 
quantity  taken;  and  the  orders  still  keep 
coming,  and  almost  every  day  money  has  to 
be  returned.  Our  crop  this  year  ran  from 
25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the 
variety.  This  wheat  is  sown  with  a  drill, 
about  two  inches  deep,  in  a  field  properly 
prepared  about  September  20bh.  No  manure 
is  applied,  as  our  fields  go  through  a  regu¬ 
lar  rotation  of  wheat,  clover,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  the  corn  field  being  manured  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  tons  of  stable  manure  per 
acre,  and  from  this  the  wheat  gets  much 
benefit. 

The  reasons  why  the  average  farmer  does 
not  grow  larger  crops  of  wheat  are,  1,  he 
does  not  give  his  ground  painstaking, 
thorough  tillage ;  2,  he  does  not  give  abun¬ 
dant  manure  for  the  crop  to  feed  on,  and, 
3,  at  harvest  he  runs  the  grain  through  the 
thrasher  and  disposes  of  it  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  without  regard  to  quality,  and  does 
not  use  large,  selected  seed  for  his  own 
planting.  Many  a  load  of  wheat  has  been 
thrashed  in  this  county  and  has  gone  to 
the  mill  in  an  absolutely  filthy  condition. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  calling  on  a 
“  thrasher  ”  who  was  thrashing  a  large 
field  of  grain.  The  men  were  loading  the 
seed  from  the  machine  to  the  wagon  and 
drawing  it  to  the  market  at  once.  There 
was  a  large  amount  of  chess  and  weed  seeds 
in  it,  and  it  smelled  strongly  of  artemesia 
blossoms.  On  expressing  my  surprise  that 
such  wheat  should  be  taken  directly  to 
market,  I  was  told  by  this  thrasher,  who 
does  the  work  for  a  large  farming  com¬ 
munity,  that  great  quantities  in  much 
worse  condition  go  to  the  grain  elevators 
from  the  machine. 

If  some  of  the  farmers  of  these  United 
States  would  grumble  less  and  “  hustle  ” 
more,  they  would  make  more  money.  They 
do  not  seem  to  think  that  any  of  the 
trouble  is  due  to  their  own  conduct.  The 
times  are  hard  all  around,  and  all  kinds  of 
business  are  struggling,  but  the  farmers 
who  have  an  eye  open  to  business,  and  are 
looking  out  for  No.  1,  grow  more  wheat 
than  “five  bushels  on  seven  acres.” 

Potato  Leaves  and  Blight. 
Edwin  Taylor,  Edwardsvillk,  Kan. 
— The  question  lately  asked  by  The  Rural 
on  this  subject  seems  to  assume  that  heat 
and  blight  go  together.  Do  they  f  It  has 
been  cool  and  damp  lately,  but  a  letter 
just  received,  speaks  of  the  writer’s  patch 
of  35  acres  of  late  potatoes  that  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  blight.  However  it  may  be  with 
respect  to  “  resisting  heat,”  potato  leaves 
of  all  widths  successfully  resisted  blight  in 
this  neighborhood  till  a  few  years  ago. 
Since  it  first  appeared,  all  varieties  that  I 
have  raised  have  been  affected  by  some 
blight.  No  variety  has  been  exempt,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  none  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  subject  to  it. 


Under  the  caption  “  The  Hybridization  of 
Wheat”  Samuel  Wilson  of  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  hus  these  remarkable  statements  to 
make  in  The  Farm  and  Fireside:  “  Within 
the  last  10  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  hybridization  or  cross¬ 
breeding  of  wheat.  By  hybridization  is 
meant  mingling  the  life  or  blood  of  one  va¬ 
riety  with  that  of  another;  or,  in  other 
words,  inoculation  or  grafting.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  there  are  sexual  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  (male  and  female),  the  same 
as  other  plants  and  in  animals.  To  hybri¬ 
dize  or  cross-breed  these  different  kinds  is  a 
very  laborious  and  difficult  task,  requiring 
great  skill,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  hab¬ 
its  and  sexual  traits  of  the  plant,  constant 
care,  patience  aud  a  long  time  to  accomplish , 
so  as  to  get  results  to  pay  for  the  time  and 
labor  spent.  Only  a  few  persons  in  the 
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United  States  have  ever  succeeded  in  arti¬ 
ficially  hybridizing  or  cross-breeding  wheat, 
but  in  one  or  two  cases  the  result  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.”  We  publish  the 
above  without  comment.  Does  it  need 
any  ? 

A  Great  Practical  Interest  to 
Northern  Farmers.— While  the  increase 
of  the  world’s  population  is  demanding 
more  cotton  each  year,  the  supply  is  likely 
to  grow  less,  says  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer.  Just  at  this  crisis  a  great 
practical  discovery  has  been  made  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  inventor,  whereby  flax  can  be 
made  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  and  woolen 
in  many  textile  fabrics.  The  two  barriers 
to  the  utilizing  of  flax  for  this  purpose  have 
heretofore  been  the  long  time  required  to 
bleach  it,  and  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
it  to  a  fiber  sufficiently  fine  to  be  worked 
by  existing  cotton  and  woolen  machinery. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  experiments  in  Europe  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  attain  these  ends.  The  gentleman 
by  his  new  process  can  both  bleach  it  and 
reduce  it  to  a  fiber  as  fine  as  the  best  sea 
island  cotton  within  a  couple  of  hours  and 
put  it  on  the  market  at  the  price  of  cotton. 
His  discovery  is  accepted  by  the  papers  de¬ 
voted  to  the  textile  industry  as  a  success. 
Now  as  flax  can  be  raised  throughout  the 
North  and  will  be  used  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  it  looks  as  though  the  future 
might  seethe  North  sharing  with  the  South 
in  producing  raw  material,  and  thereby 
help  solve  the  problem  now  so  much  agi¬ 
tated  :  “How  can  we  make  our  farming 
profitable  ?” _ _ 


RURAL  LIFE  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Burpee  re¬ 
fused  $25  for  one  setting  of  eggs  of  his  Indian 

Game  fowls . 

All  land  not  in  sod  might  well  be  plowed 
this  fall.  Is  it  so  . . 

The  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  is  lower  than 
the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  at  present 
prices.  The  cotton-seed  also  contains  about 
three  percent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of 
potash  and  may  be  bought  for  about  half 
the  price  of  the  nitrate . 

The  United  States  Pomologist  tells  the 
Rural  World  that,  having  traveled  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country,  he  finds 
that  in  a  few  localities  there  will  be  apples 
enough  for  home  use,  and,  very  rarely, 
there  will  be  some  to  sell,  but  it  is  his 
advice  to  the  growers  of  winter  apples  to 
set  their  prices  high  and  to  be  very  wary 
about  selling  on  contract  to  those  who  are 
about  the  country  endeavoring  to  engage 
apples.  Kansas  and  Missouri  are  perhaps 
better  supplied  with  winter  apples  than 
any  other  States  in  the  Union.  During  a 
trip  he  made  from  Washington  to  Chicago 
he  did  not  see  a  peck  of  apples,  all  told,  on 
the  trees.  In  western  New  York  there  are 
almost  none.  The  case  is  very  much  the 
same  in  New  England.  Michigan  has  a 
few,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  western  North  Carolina  has  a 
moderate  crop.  A  irginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  have  almost  nothing . 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  N.  J.  E.  S.  shows 
that  where  farmers  know  what  they  want 
and  unite  in  purchasing  car  lots,  there  is 
a  decided  saving  in  the  cost  of  plant- food. 

Of  178  samples  of  complete  fertilizers 
examined  by  the  N.  J.  Ex.  Station  in  18S9, 
in  nine  only  did  the  commercial  value  ex¬ 
ceed  the  selling  price,  and  the  average 
selling  price  exceeded  the  average  station’s 
valuations  by  $5.76  per  ton,  or  19  per  cent. 
Of  7S  samples  already  analyzed  this  year, 
but  four  exceeded  in  value  the  selling 
price,  while  the  average  selling  price  per 
ton  was  $7,  or  26  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  average  station’s  valuation. 

The  Best  Early  Varieties.— Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins,  among  the  first  pomological  author¬ 
ities  of  to-day,  says,  in  Orchard  and  Gar¬ 
den,  that  beauty  in  fruit  is  more  important 
than  size;  but  he  thinks  beauty  and  size 
are  more  important  than  very  high  quality. 
It  is  not  often  that  all  three  can  be  found 
together.  He  feels  sure  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  in  planting  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  as  a  first  early,  followed  by  Early 
Strawberry,  Sops  of  Wine,  Williams’s 
Favorite,  Primate  and  Early  Joe.  A  little 
later  is  Garden  Royal,  perhaps  the  best  of 
them  all  in  quality,  and  inferior  to  none  in 
attractiveness.  Porter  is  a  fine  apple  for 
September,  and  Gravenstein  follows  it  ad¬ 
mirably . 

M.  Crawford,  the  strawberry  authority 
of  Ohio,  is  pleased  with  the  Parker  Earle. 
The  color,  he  says,  is  a  bright,  glossy  red, 
the  texture  firm, and  the  quality  good.  The 
trusses  are  large  and  spreading,  the  bios- 
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soms  bisexual,  and  the  plants  dark  green, 

strong,  stocky,  and  perfectly  healthy . 

Lady  Rusk  does  not  come  up  to  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  Neither  does  it  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s.  Mrs.  Cleveland  he  speaks  of  more 
favorably  than  we  may,  though  another 
season  may  tell  a  different  story.  Michel’s 
Early  was  four  days  ahead  of  any  other 
kind  on  his  grounds.  Our  report  was  that, 
judged  by  its  first  season,  it  was  the  earliest 
berry  we  have  ever  tried.  Lovett’s  Early 
may  prove  its  equal.  “  Crawford,”  all 
things  considered,  was  the  finest  variety 

on  his  place . '. . 

F.  C.  Miller  places  the  Eureka  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  says  that  it  is  the  most 
productive  of  all  ;  and  T.  T.  Lyon,  J ohn 
Little  and  others  are  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  Judged  thus  early  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  we  cannot  speak  very  favorably 

of  it . 

The  Jessie  is  immensely  popular  in  many 
parts,  while  in  others,  as  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  does  not  amount  to  much.  A 
friend  in  Massachusetts  writes  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  that  the  Jessie  and  Bubach  filled  his 
pocket-book.  He  sold  22,000  quarts  at  an 
average  of  13  cents  a  quart.  That  was 

good . 

The  Warfield’s  great  beauty,  firmness, 
good  flavor,  productiveness  and  vigor,  com¬ 
bined  with  good  size,  make  it  exceedingly 
popular  wherever  it  thrives,  which  it  does 
not  do  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Haverland 
succeeds  everywhere,  Mr.  Crawford  says. 
For  vigorous  growth  and  great  productive¬ 
ness  it  is  probably  not  excelled . 

We  have  faith  that  the  yield  of  potatoes 
may  be  much  increased  by  selecting  seed 
potatoes  from  the  most  productive  hills. 
By  this  selection  a  farmer  near  the  R.  N.-Y. 
farm,  on  Long  Island,  has  been  enabled  to 
use  his  own  seed  of  Early  Ohio  for  upwards 
of  20  years,  and  the  crops  are  larger  now 
than  when  he  first  raised  the  variety . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- G.  E.  Meissner:  “When  I  see  catalogues 

and  circulars  announcing  that  trees  and 
stock  will  be  ready  for  shipping  by  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  from  sections  where  the  first 
light  frosts  can  hardly  be  expected  before 
the  middle  of  October,  or  even  later,  I  can¬ 
not  help  having  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
success  of  stock,  which  must  be  dug  a 
month  or  more  too  soon  in  order  to  have  it 
ready  for  shipping  by  the  time  announced. 
And  what  is  most  to  be  regretted,  it  seems 
that  this  abuse,  for  I  cannot  call  it  other¬ 
wise,  is  growing  worse  from  year  to  year, 
and  I  think  it  high  time  that  a  halt  should 
be  called  and  a  stand  taken  against  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  can  ultimately  result  only  in 
ruining  our  fall  trade  entirely.” 

- Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in  The 

Forum :  “  Let  us  have  done  with  playing 
about  the  fire,  and  call  a  low  thing  low,  and 
out  with  it.  Face  the  truth.  An  im¬ 
modest  dress  does  not  cover  a  modest 
woman.  If  your  costume  is  coarse  and 
vulgar,  you  can  blame  no  voice  or  pen  which 
calls  you  coarse  and  vulgar  too.  The 
woman  who  dresses  indecently — never  mind 
who,  never  mind  where,  never  mind  why — 
is  indecent.  The  woman  who  dresses  with¬ 
out  shame  is  shameless.” 

“To  be  rich  and  fashionable — does  this 
give  one  the  privilege  of  being  immodest 
and  respected  ?” 

“Make  it  fashionable  to  be  decent  and 
the  day  is  won.” 

- F.  K.  Phoenix  in  Popular  Gardening: 

— “  Few  fruit  seeds  grc  w  more  readily  than 
pear  seeds  from  the  fruit,  stuck  right  in 
the  ground,  covered  an  inch  or  less  with 
lively,  rich,  sandy  or  coal  ash  soil  that  can¬ 
not  bake,  and  then  covered  over- winter 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  grass,  hay, 
straw  or  leaf  mulch,  to  be  removed  early  in 
spring.” 

- American  Garden:—”  Do  you  wonder 

that  ambition  and  inspiration  flee  from 
bigotry  ?  Farmers  are  fond  of  telling  us 
that  the  farm  supplies  the  intellect  that 
moves  the  world,  that  it  furnishes  the  cities 
with  its  sturdiest  men.  This  is  the  saddest 
commentary  that  can  be  made  upon  farm¬ 
ing.  A  calling  that  gives  its  best  away, 
that  retains  the  poorest  for  itself,  can  never 
thrive.” 

“  The  man  who  cannot  see  beyond  the 
mere  testing  of  varieties  certainly  lacks  the 
mind  and  temper  of  an  investigator.  Such 
a  man  is  simply  a  tester,  not  an  experimen¬ 
ter.  Merely,  testing  varieties  because  they 
are  put  upon  the  market,  like  analyzing 
commercial  fertilizers,  is  not  a  true  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  simply  discussing  what  another 
has  done,  unmixing  what  another  has 
mixed.  It  is  investigation  which  follows 


rather  than  leads.  The  stations  which  lay 
most  store  upon  this  sort  of  work  will  every 
year  find  themselves  where  they  were  the 
year  before.  Their  bulletins  serve  but  an 
ephemeral  use;  they  pass  away  as  varieties 
pass  away.  They  record  no  real  progress.” 

“  But  varieties  must  be  tested,  they  tell 
us.  Yes  ;  but  make  such  tests  a  minor 
feature.  Never  let  the  impression  get 
abroad  that  the  stations  are  created  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  scoundrels,  or  for  do¬ 
ing  work  which  must  go  down  with  the 
sun.  It  is  said  that  the  people  demand  it, 
but  they  do  not  demand  that  nothing  else 
shall  be  done!  And  much  of  this  demand, 
perhaps  most  of  it,  is  a  reflex  from  the  sta¬ 
tions  themselves.” 

- Massachusetts  Ploughman  :  “  There 

is  but  one  righteous  inducement  to  get 
wealth,  and  that  is  to  do  good  with  it  to 
others.  But  farming,  wisely  and  diligently 
pursued,  is  a  calling  worth  any  sensible 
man’s  ambition,  and  will  bring  competence 
and  much  pleasure.  The  disabilities  that 
surround  it  have  come  chiefly  through  neg¬ 
lect  of  farmers  to  use  their  political  powers 
judiciously.  They  supposed  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  sought  their  votes  would  look 
after  their  interests;  but  they  don’t — not 
much.” 

- New  York  Tribune  :  “  Mr.  S.  Rufus 

Mason  emphasizes  this  bit  of  homely 
philosophy,  not  new,  but  worth  repeating : 

1  Never  grumble  at  what  you  can  help  ; 
that’s  your  own  fault.  Never  grumble  at 
what  you  can’t  help  ;  that’s  not  your  fault. 
Ergo :  Never  grumble.’  ” 

- Denver  Road  :  “Sin  has  many  tools, 

but  a  lie  is  the  handle  that  fits  them  all.” 

- Arthur  Bryant  :  “  The  chestnut  does 

not  appear  to  grow  more  rapidly  in  the 
richer  soils  than  on  the  poorer  lands. 
Lands  utterly  worthless  for  cultivation 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  income  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  with  chestnuts.” 

- S.  C.  Moon,  in  Orchard  and  Garden: 

“Although  chestnut  orchards  that  have 
come  into  bearing  are  few  as  yet,  still  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  are  en¬ 
couraging  and  indicate  that  they  will  be 
quite  as  profitable  as  any  other  fruit 
trees.” 

“  There  are  no  other  trees  as  well  ad¬ 
apted  for  avenues,  that  will  at  the  same 
time  yield  profitable  returns,  as  our  native 
nut-bearing  trees,  and  none  more  suitable 
for  shade  and  ornament  about  farm  build¬ 
ings,  along  farm  lanes  or  in  pasture  fields.” 

“  When  the  culinary  uses  of  chestnuts 
are  more  generally  appreciated  in  this 
country,  as  they  are  in  Europe,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  those  of  large  size  will  be 
greatly  increased.  When  they  are  boiled 
alone,  or  shelled  and  boiled  with  Lima 
beans  and  properly  seasoned,  they  make  a 
delicious  dish.  European  cooks  know  how 
to  utilize  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Ask  Your 
Friends 

Who  have  taken  Hood’*  Sarsaparilla  what  they  think 
of  It  and  the  replies  will  be  unanimous  in  its  favor. 
One  has  been  cured  of  indigestion  and  dyspepsia,  an¬ 
other  finds  it  indispensable  for  sick  headache,  others 
report  remarkable  cures  of  scrofula,  salt  rheum  and 
other  blood  diseases,  and  so  on.  Truly,  the  bist 
advertising  which  Hoou’s  Sarsaparilla  receives  is  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  its  army  of  friends. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 :  six  for  ti.  Prepared  on'y 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  Sc  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ATiTi  DRUGGISTS. 


THE  FARMERS’  AIVD  PLANTERS’ 

Combination  Account  Book 

Includes  a  Memorandum  Day  Book,  Journal  and 
Lpdger  In  one  volume.  Will  save  the  farmer  money, 
time  and  labor;  showsreadlly  which  crops  pay  best. 
Sent  postage  paid,  for  $1  00.  Address  the  Publisher, 

JOSIAH  HOLBROOK, 

Care  of  Normal  University.  Lebanon.  Ohio. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
tlireadins  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  V.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  PhiIa.,Pa.  circular. 


THE 

BINE 

WIND 

SINES 

Strong  and  Durable.  Will  not  Swell, 

Shrink,  Warp  or  Rattle  in  the  Wind. 

UCKEYE 

FORGE  PUMP 

Works  easv,  and  throws  a  constant 
stream.  Has  Porcelain  Lined  and  Brass 
Cylinders.  Is  easily  set.  Is  the  Cheapest 
and  Best  Force  Pump  in  the  World  for  < 

Deep  or  Shallow  Wells.  Never  freezes 
in  winter.  Also  manufacturers  of  the 
BUCKEYE  LAWN  MOWERS,  _ 
Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  FENCING, 
Cresting,  etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 


AST,  F00S  &  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF 


—  —  —  - - by  mail  or  personally. 

|ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHA  FFEE,  Oswego.N.Y. 


11c  Building  covet  iug. 
and  Price  List. 


MADE  FROM 

Tin  Plate, 

Steel  Plate, 

Galvanized 

and  Copper. 

Sizes,  styles  and 
qualities  to  suit 
every  description  of 
Mouse,  Barn  or  Pub- 
Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 


National  Sheet  Metal  Roofing  Company, 

520  EAST  20th  STREET,  XEW  TORE  CITY. 


|Dr  AGRICULTURAL 
ircc.  WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  if 


EMPIRE 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrator 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and”Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows,  Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cro,s-cnt  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boiler,  with  Engine  comolete,  either  on  baa* 


Dlustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


“OSGOOD” 


U.  S.  Standard 


3  TOM  ^  O  ["  8entontriaL  Freightpaid. 

JJSI! 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


O 

CONDITION  POWDER 

Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  aant  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
postpaid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
Sean.  to.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25e.)  free  with  $1.00 
seders  or  more.  L  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Hass, 
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Kindly  send  all  perishable  articles  (fruits  or 
plants)  for  trial  or  identification,  to  the  Editor  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  River  Edge,  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey. 


Should  we  wait  for  all  the  leaves  of  a  tree  to  fall 
before  transplanting  it  ?  No.  The  best  time  is 
just  before  they  fall.  They  are  clogged  with  min¬ 
eral  or  woody  matter  and  can  not.  in  any  way, 
serve  the  tree.  Their  usefulness  is  o’er.  They  are 
merely  waiting  for  a  fresh  gust  of  wind  to  consign 
them  to  the  earth,  where  they  may  serve  in 
nourishing  other  leaves,  this  time  through  the  roots 
of  the  trees  which  bore  them.  And  so  the  cycle  is 
complete  and  annual  life  sustained. 


It  may  now  be  assumed  that  J.  Lewis  Childs  does 
not  intend  to  answer  the  several  charges  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  made  against  him.  They  are 
serious  charges  which  no  honorable  man  can  afford 
to  treat  with  silence.  We  have  heard  of  people 
who  have  such  a  feeble  sense  of  honor  and  truth 
that  they  are  ready  to  excuse  an  exposure  of  their 
tricky  methods  if  by  this  kind  of  “free  advertis¬ 
ing  ”  they  are  enabled  to  sell  more  of  their  wares. 
Is  that  the  kind  of  man  you  are,  Mr.  Childs  ?  Your 
silence  would  justify  such  a  conclusion. 


As  is  usual  when  the  peach  crop  is  a  failure, 
many  orchards  are  being  neglected.  There  are 
many  people  who  are  easily  discouraged.  They 
are  inclined  to  dodge  danger  and  to  change  their 
line  at  each  little  reverse.  “  Oh  ye  of  little  faith!  ” 
Thousands  of  lives  have  been  ruined  because  of  this 
failure  to  “hang  on”  with  bull  dog  tenacity  to  a 
settled  and  legitimate  plan.  There  is  no  disease 
that  will  so  surely  ruin  a  peach  orchard  as  simple 
neglect.  When  your  horse  goes  lame  through  no 
fault  of  yours,  do  you  knock  him  in  the  head  at 
once  or  refuse  to  care  for  him  while  he  cannot 
work?  No,  but  when  your  orchard  fails  to  bear 
you  let  it  alone  to  cure  itself.  Nonsense ! 


The  R.  N.-Y.  this  week  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  We 
have  plenty  of  ammunition  left.  In  this  communi¬ 
cation  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  answer¬ 
ing  the  Station  with  its  own  “authorities.”  As  we 
go  to  press  we  receive  a  copy  of  the  Orange  County 
Parmer  which  contains  a  careful  synopsis  of  the 
work  now  under  way  at  the  station  and  an  editorial 
indorsing  Dr.  Collier  and  the  station  work.  The 
editor  of  the  O.  C.  F.  is  known  as  an  earnest  and 
conscientious  man.  In  his  editorial  remarks  we 
find  this  comment.  “We  have  no  objection  to 
frequent  bulletins  when  there  is  anything  of  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate,  but  Heaven  save  us  from 
immature  reports  and  inconclusive  experiments — 
experiments  which  prove  nothing  and  lead  to 
nowhere.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  most  “heartily  indorses” 
this  sentiment.  If  our  friend  will  be  kind  enough 
to  examine  Bulletins  20,  21  and  23  of  the  Geneva 
Station,  we  think  he  will  find  three  of  the  volumes 
which  he  desires  Heaven  to  save  him  from. 


When  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill,  having  passed 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  came  before  the 
Senate,  many  of  its  most  important  provisions  met 
with  strenuous  opposition  even  from  a  considerable 
number  of  Republican  Senators.  When  it  finally 
passed  the  Senate,  the  other  day,  a  large  number  of 
alterations,  more  or  less  important,  had  been  made 
in  it,  and  a  Conference  Committee  of  members  of 
both  Houses  was  appointed  to  adjust  the  dif¬ 
ferences.  These  were  quickly  and  amicably  settled 
until  sugar  and  binding  twine  were  reached.  The 
sugar  business  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  involving  over  $150,000,000  a  year,  affect¬ 
ing  a  large  domestic  industry  and  touching  the 
pocket  of  every  householder  in  the  land.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  some  difficulty  should  be 
experienced  in  satisfactorily  settling  the  tariff  upon 
it.  The  binding  twine  business  is  comparatively 
small,  not  exceeding  $10,000,000  a  year,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  little  clique  of  monopolists,  operating 
almost  exclusively  in  Massachusetts.  They  handle 
imported  fibers  exclusively,  and  for  manufacturing 
these  into  twine  they  have  been  accustomed  to  im¬ 
pose  an  exorbitant  tax  on  the  users  of  binding  twine 
all  over  the  country.  More  than  once  they  have 
cornered  the  market  and  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  twine  to  the  consumer,  while  the  cost 
of  production,  on  which  there  was  always  a 
fair  profit,  remained  unchanged.  Of  all  the 


monopolists  who  have  bled  the  American  farmer 
the  makers  and  manipulators  of  binding  twine 
have  been  at  once  the  most  extortionate  and 
arrogant.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  loudly  demanded  that  this 

Eroduct,  which  has  become  a  necessity  of  their 
usiness,  and  which,  under  the  present  regulations, 
is  liable  to  be  cornered  at  any  time,  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list.  The  present  duty  is  two 
and  one  half  cents  per  pound.  The  original 
McKinley  bill  reduced  this  to  one  and  one  half  cent; 
but  the  Senate  under  pressure,  mainly  from  the 
W est,  proposed  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives  from  New  England, 
however,  and  especially  from  Massachusetts,  have 
so  bitterly  opposed  this  step,  threatening  to  vote 
against  the  entire  tariff  bill  if  binding  twine  were 
put  on  the  free  list,  that  after  impeding  the  work 
of  the  Conference  Committee  for  nearly  a  week, 
the  matter  has  been  compromised,  according  to  the 
latest  Washington  advices,  a  duty  of  seven-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound  having  been  agreed  upon. 
While  the  result  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  victory 
for  the  farmers  of  the  country,  it  plainly  shows 
the  enormous  power  which  can  be  exercised  over 
legislation  even  by  so  odious  a  protected  monopoly 
as  the  Binding  Twine  Trust. 


There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  oratory 
at  the  county  fairs  of  New  York  State  this  season. 
In  former  years  it  was  customary  for  the  fair  man¬ 
agers  to  secure  some  prominent  lawyer  or  clergy¬ 
man  to  discuss  imaginary  agriculture  or  hold 
divine  service  on  the  fair  grounds.  This  year  the 
oratory  has  taken  the  form  of  debates  on  the  tariff. 
The  Tariff  Reform  Club  of  this  city,  furnished  the 
.advocates  of  free  trade,  while  the  Republicans  pro¬ 
vided  the  champions  of  protection.  The  debates 
have  been  very  successful  and  both  sides  seem  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  result.  The  Reform  Club  people  say 
that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  reason  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  that  the  simple  word 
“Protection”  will  no  longer  prove  satisfactory  to 
them.  The  Protectionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  that  the  more  the  farmer  thinks  the  matter 
over,  the  more  clearly  will  he  see  that  his  prosperity 
is  based  on  the  tariff,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  so 
change  that  tariff  that  his  benefit  will  be  a  direct 
one.  We  should  say  that  the  result  of  these 
skirmishes  is  more  in  the  line  of  a  compromise  than 
a  decided  victory  for  either  side.  The  debates  have 
made  advocates  for  “  reciprocity,”  which  is  a  fair 
compromise  into  which  many  protectionists  and 
free-traders  feel  that  they  may  enter  without  en¬ 
tirely  surrendering  their  opinions.  A  fair  compromise 
is  the  basis  of  brotherhood.  A  bright  and  sharp  de¬ 
bate  between  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Gov.  Hill  is 
full  of  meaning.  Mr.  Depew  said  at  Syracuse  that 
farmers’  organizations  should  inscribe  on  their 
banners  the  three  R.’s— Reciprocity,  Retaliation 
and  Revenue.  Gov.  Hill  suggests  a  little  change. 
His  three  R’s  are  Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 


What  has  been  is,  and  what  is  will  be.  In  all 
recorded  time  there  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  in¬ 
telligent,  enterprising  young  men  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  The  last  census  shows  that  this  influx 
has  been  particularly  marked  during  the  decade 
covered  by  it.  Owing  to  this  fact,  and  also  because 
foreign  immigrants  settle  chiefly  in  the  centers  of 
industry,  the  population  of  our  towns  and  cities  is 
increasing  a  great  deal  faster  than  that  of  the  rural 
districts.  From  an  agricultural  point  of  view  this 
is,  in  the  main,  a  present  advantage.  While  com¬ 
petition  in  agricultural  products  is  thereby  checked 
or  diminished,  the  home  market  for  them  is  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  voting 
strength  of  the  centers  of  population  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  increasing,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
farmers  have  begun  to  take  an  independent  interest 
m  State  and  National  politics.  But  for  many  long 
years  to  come,  farmers,  if  acting  in  harmony,  will 
have  the  power  to  compel  the  passage  of  juster 
laws  and  a  purer,  fairer,  more  patriotic  administra¬ 
tion  of  State  and  National  government.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  influx  of  bright,  eager,  ambitious  young 
men  from  the  country  into  the  cities  must,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  be  regarded  as  a  national  misfortune. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country  is  the  foundation  of 
our  prosperity  as  a  people.  The  methods  of  profit¬ 
able  cultivation  are  daily  becoming  better  under¬ 
stood,  and  inventive  genius  is  constantly  rendering 
available  for  farm  work  many  labor-saving  devices 
which  relieve  it  from  much  of  its  drudgery.  But 
the  more  varied  the  cultivation  and  the  more 
numerous  the  mechanical  appliances  employed,  the 
more  will  intelligence  and  enterprise  be  required  in 
the  management  of  the  farm. 


Each  succeeding  year  demonstrates  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  the  dependence  of  the  country  at 
largo  upon  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad  with 
their  numerous  tributary  lines  ramifying  into  every 
part  of  the  country.  A  strike  upon  one  of  these 
great  systems  is  felt  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  requirements  of  modem 
business  are  such  that  free  and  uninterrupted 
communication  must  be  maintained  or  the 
traffic  becomes  congested  and  serious  results  must 
follow,  just  as  surely  as  disease  follows  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
human  body.  A  result  of  this  was  seen  in  the 
recent  strike  on  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., which  was  only 
a  partial  one.  Shippers  were  unable  to  secure  trans¬ 
portation  and  much  loss  resulted  in  perishable 
goods.  Receivers  could  not  secure  the  goods  upon 


which  they  depended  to  supply  their  customers 
and  great  inconvenience  and  loss  occurred  to  them. 
Goods  of  which  only  limited  stocks  are  ordinarily 
carried  became  scarce  and  were  much  advanced  in 
price,  thus  entailing  hardship  upon  consumers. 
Then  when  the  embargo  was  removed,  the  delayed 
goods  were  in  many  cases  thrown  upon  the  markets 
in  such  quantities  that  depreciation  in  price  caused 
still  further  losses.  Farmers  at  large  must  suffer 
equally  with  other  business  men.  They  are  coming 
to  depend  upon  the  railroads  more  and  more  Dairy¬ 
men  in  Northern  New  York  and  New  England  cannot 
grow  corn  and  other  grains  upon  their  hilly  farms 
and  in  their  short  seasons  to  compete  with  the  more 
favored  Western  farmers,  and  the  railroads  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  their 
Western  neighbors.  Potatoes  have  been  shipped 
in  large  quantities  this  season  from  this  city  and  N. 
J.  to  the  West,  even  beyond  the  Mississippi,  thus 
securing  to  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  where  potatoes 
were  plentiful,  better  prices  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  obtained.  In  the  same  way,  thousands 
of  barrels  of  apples  will  this  year  be  shipped  into 
the  great  fruit-growing  district  of  Western  N.  Y.  to 
furnish  employment  to  great  evaporators  there, 
which  must  otherwise  be  idle.  The  people  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  railroads,  but  they  have  claims 
upon  the  latter  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The  rail¬ 
roads  derive  all  their  powers  from  the  people.  Their 
charters  are  given  them  upon  the  express  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  render  to  the  people  efficient  and 
faithful  service  at  just  rates.  Unless  they  do  this 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  charters.  Whether 
the  general  government  should  control  them  or  not 
is  an  open  question,  upon  which  there  is  much  to  be 
said  pro  and  con.  Unless  some  of  the  great  cor¬ 
porations,  notably  the  express  companies,  those 
parasitic  leeches,  have  more  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  a  trial  of  governmental  control  is  sure  to 
be  made  sooner  or  later.  We  have  faith  to  believe 
that  when  this  is  done  the  public  will  be  better  served 
at  least,  though  some  of  the  “  water”  may  have  to 
be  evaporated  before  the  stock  will  pay  its  “  regular 
and  usual  ”  dividends. 


BREVITIES. 

"  Build  a  llttlp  fence  of  trust 
Around  to  day. 

Fill  the  space  vrlih  loving  works. 

Ana  therein  stay. 

Look  not  through  tne  sheltering  bars 
Upon  to  morrow, 

God  wrl  help  thee  bear  what  comes 
Of  Joy  or  •orrow.” 

The  shoe  of  the  future  will  be  a  russet-colored  shoe. 

How  do  you  open  your  silo— -at  the  top  or  at  the  side  ? 

Save  the  green  tomatoes.  We  will  tell  you  why  next 
week. 

You  cannot  afford  to  let  the  frost  eat  any  of  your  fruit 
this  year. 

Do  not  talk  so  that  a  man  must  get  on  a  stool  to  under¬ 
stand  you. 

Are  you  ready  for  that  farmers’  institute  ?  Read  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cook’s  article. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  nursery  stock  has  made  too  much  growth. 
It  will  hardly  have  time  to  mature  before  winter. 

What  do  breeders  think  about  the  plan  of  giving  accu¬ 
rate  measurements  of  animals  to  accompany  illustrations  ? 

Many  horses  are  injured  by  being  tied  too  long.  Watch 
your  horse  when  he  is  lying  down  and  learn  the  length  of 
rope  needed. 

Potatoes  will  not  be  any  lower,  friends,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  estimation.  Corn  and  wheat  will  remain  firm 
or  go  higher. 

We  shall  print,  next  week,  an  Interview  with  Col  J.  H. 
Brigham,  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  on  the  political 
prospects  for  farmers. 

The  most  valuable  property  we  can  own  is  what  we  can¬ 
not  buy.  We  must  make  it — health,  happiness,  love,  a 
clean  conscience. 

Plant  an  Idaho  Pear  tree— if  but  one.  It  is  worthy  of 
trial.  Try  a  Paragon  Chestnut  tree  if  chestnuts  thrive  in 
your  soil.  Try  a  vine  of  the  Nectar  Grape. 

The  wise  man  sowed  buckwheat  when  he  found  that  his 
other  grain  was  behind  the  record.  Buckwheat  is  good 
not  only  for  men,  but  for  chickens,  horses,  cattle  and  hogs 
as  well. 

Prof.  Plumb  says  on  page  666,  that  farmers  should 
grumble  less  and  “  hustle”  more.  How  about  that  state¬ 
ment?  Does  anybody  in  your  neighborhood  send  such 
filthy  wheat  to  market  ? 

Ir  you  have  steam  in  your  dairy  house,  It  is  a  part  of 
your  business  to  force  that  steam  through  your  drain  pipes 
now  and  then.  Too  many  of  these  drains  are  choked  with 
grease,  filth  and  dirt.  Steam  them  out. 

One  way  to  extend  our  markets  for  Indian  corn  is  to 
show  foreigners  how  to  eat  it.  When  the  working  people 
of  Europe  realize  what  a  cheap  and  nutritious  food  corn- 
meal  is,  no  maize  will  be  burned  in  this  country. 

The  English  are  actually  beginning  to  demand  lighter 
wagons  and  tools.  It  was  rumored  that  au  American  com¬ 
pany  proposed  to  open  an  establishment  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sulkies  and  light  carriages.  This  seemed  to  set 
John  Bull  to  thinking. 

We  do  not  remember  the  time  before  this  when  so  many 
city  men  are  asking  advice  about  Investing  their  savings 
in  farms  and  turning  farmers.  The  competition  among 
city  workers  is  intense  and  the  idea  that  “  a  farmer  is  sure 
of  a  living  anyway  ”  seems  to  be  turning  men  towards  the 
cheap  farms  In  many  parts  of  the  East. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  at  the  New  York  State  Fair: 
“  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  hut  one  agricultural  paper  and 
no  school,  now  there  are  200  papers  and  50  schools.  No 
farmer  who  Is  not  better  educated  than  his  father  can  get 
on.”  Boys  crack  that  nut!  The  chances  for  an  improved 
education  are  here  !  Are  you  utilizing  them? 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  grain,  it  is  well  to  know 
how  far  oil- meal  and  cotton- seed  meal  can  be  substituted 
for  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  Let  the  experiment  stations  tell 
us  this  in  simple  language.  Why  cannot  more  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  station  people  discuss  these  things  as  simply  and 
clearly  as  Stewart  does  in  “Feeding  Animals  ?  ” 

The  Diamond  Grape  has  conducted  itself  fairly  well  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  this  season.  It  has  borne  several  long, 
well-filled  bunches  free  of  rot,  which  ripened  before  the 
Concord.  Our  only  vine  was  set  in  the  spring  of  1887.  It 
originated  with  Mr.  Jacob  Moore  with  whom  tne  Brighton 
also  originated.  It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Con¬ 
cord  and  Iona.  We  commend  the  variety  for  trial. 
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Business. 

THE  GENEVA  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Other  Side. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  es¬ 
tablished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  “of 
promoting  every  branch  of  agriculture  by  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  and  experiment,”  is  on  trial  to  day  before  the 
great  bar  of  public  opinion.  Through  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  certain  charges  and  statements  condemning  the 
station  and  its  work  in  vigorous,  terse  English  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  farmers  of  this  State,  which,  if 
true,  show  a  very  rotten  state  of  affairs  at  what  ought  to 
be  one  of  our  most  valuable  State  institutions.  Now,  if 
these  statements  are  true,  if  the  Director  is  incompetent, 
if  the  Board  of  Control  are  not  doing  the  work  they  ought 
to,  and  are  throwing  the  State’s  money  away,  and  if  the 
work  of  the  station  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  I  feel 
that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  New  York  agriculturists 
when  I  say,  fire  out  the  Director,  fire  out  the  Board,  and 
fire  them  out  at  once.  But  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
station  is  doing  good  work,  and  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  invites  a  free  discussion,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  as  the  result  of  a  very  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter.  As  a  farmer  and  one  who  is  to  be 
benefited  by  the  station,  naturally  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  its  welfare  and  desire  to  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  as  to  what  the  station  is 
doing.  To  that  end  I  visited  the  place,  looked  carefully 
into  the  details  of  Its  management,  and  asked  a  thousand 
and  one  questions  of  the  Director  and  his  assistants.  I 
have  talked  with  some  members  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  perused  the  many  bulletins  and  annual  reports  issued 
by  the  Director,  so  that  I  consider  myself  fairly  well  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the  station  at  the  present 
time.  If  any  of  the  statements  that  I  make  are  false,  I  de¬ 
sire  that  they  should  be  shown  up  in  a  clear  light,  for  I 
may  have  been  misinformed.  But  I  have  authority  from 
those  who  ought  to  know  of  what  they  speak,  for  every¬ 
thing  I  say. 

“  The  State  is  not  getting  its  money’s  worth  at  Geneva,” 
is  a  cry  that  comes  up  from  many  a  farmer  throughout 
the  State.  Do  not  the  farmers  expect  too  much  from  an 
experiment  station?  Do  they  realize  the  expense  and  great 
amount  of  labor  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  seemingly 
simple  experiment,  covering  perhaps  several  years?  I 
know  farmers  who  say  the  station  is  “  no  good,”  who  have 
never  seen  a  bulletin  or  an  annual  report.  Probably  one 
half  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  experiment  station,  or  if 
they  have  heard  of  it,  they  haven’t  the  least  conception  as 
to  what  it  is  likfe.  If  the  farmers  were  as  anxious  to  be 
taught  as  the  station  is  to  teach,  they  could  easily  get 
their  money’s  worth  from  Geneva.  The  bulletins  and 
reports  are  valuable  to  every  farmer  high  and  low,  and  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  but  not  one  man  in  teu,  and  in  some 
localities  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  cares  enough  about  the 
station  to  ask  for  information  about  its  work.  “  The  sum 
of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the  experi¬ 
ments  with  cattle,  pigs  and  poulry,”  and  the  results  thus 
far  do  not  balance  the  expenditure;  what  has  become  of 
the  money  ?  A  careful  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
station  shows  that  the  money  was  judiciously  expended. 
The  cost  of  the  animals  with  which  to  carry  on  these  ex¬ 
periments  was  comparatively  small,  as  most  of  them  were 
donated,  but  the  actual  expense  of  conducting  the  experi¬ 
ments  is  so  great  for  labor,  feed,  etc.,  as  to  use  up  the 
money.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  experiments  will 
prove  very  valuable.  The  poultry  experiments,  while  on 
rather  a  small  scale,  are  very  interesting  and  valuable  to 
poultrymen. 

Mr.  Jacobs  and  other  prominent  poultrymen  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Wneeler  considered  him  well  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  these  poultry  experiments.  In  fact,  one 
man  of  national  prominence  in  poultry  matters  pronounced 
him  as  competent  as  any  other  man  in  the  United  States 
for  the  position.  Why  did  not  the  station  procure  the  best 
poultrymen  to  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  poultry  ex¬ 
periments  ?  Because  the  best  poultrymen,  such  as  Mr. 
Jacobs  and  others  like  him,  could  not  be  hired  for  the  same 
salary  paid  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  attends  to  the  poultry  and 
carries  on  several  other  experiments  at  the  same  time  on 
one  small  salary.  Are  the  poultry  experiments  valuable  ? 
Yes.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Census  considered  them 
of  such  value  that  he  wrote  to  the  station  for  many  facts 
concerning  them  for  use  in  his  report.  The  experiments 
with  poultry  at  the  New  York  Station  are  in  the  lead  of 
those  in  any  other  State  in  the  country.  The  experiments 
with  pigs,  though  not  complete,  are  not  only  interesting, 
but  extremely  valuable  as  well  to  the  pork  producers  of 
the  State.  As  to  the  statement  of  H.  W.  C.,  on  page  533  of 
The  Rural,  that  “we  regard  the  experiments  with  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  of  cattle  as  of  little  practical  value,”  I  would 
say  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  leading  breeders  of 
America.  A  score  of  prominent  breeders  in  this  and  other 
States  think  most  favorably  of  the  experiments  and  con¬ 
sider  them  the  best  and  most  complete  of  the  kind  ever 
carried  on  by  any  experiment  station  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  Holstein  Friesian,  Ayrshire,  Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Hclderness  Associations  all  indorsed  the  plan  of  the 
experiments,  and  in  many  cases  the  animals  were  given 
outright  to  the  State  by  the  different  associations,  so  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  leading  breeders  of  the  country 
indorse  the  experiments  and  recognize  their  great  value  to 
dairymen.  The  legislature  recognized  the  great  practical 
value  of  the  investigation,  and  appropriated  money  for  a 
barn  suitable  for  the  experiment. 

The  function  of  the  manure  platform  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  understood  by  many  farmers.  It  is  well-known 
that  over  one-half  of  the  fertilizing  elements  in  farm 
manure  is  lost.  Now,  if  some  means  could  be  devised  by 


which  that  manure  oould  be  saved,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  would  grow  richer  year  by  year.  Dr.  Collier  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  manure  platform  into  which  all  solid  and 
liquid  manure  made  on  the  farm  was  conveyed,  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  what  was  formerly  lost,  and  recent 
analyses  and  experiments  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
position.  The  manure  platform  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  the  first  year  of  its  operation  in  the  saving  of  the 
liquid  manure  that  formerly  leached  away  in  the  soil.  If 
the  farmers  would  study  this  manure  platform,  and  put 
into  common  practice  the  lessons  it  teaches, thereby  saving 
the  liquid  and  keeping  the  solid  manure  from  burning,  the 
benefit  to  them  would  be  incalculable,  and  if  the  station 
had  done  nothing  else  in  the  last  year,  the  manure  plat¬ 
form  alone  would  have  made  good  returns,  for  it  “gave 
the  State  its  money’s  worth,  and  more,  too.”  The  work 
of  the  station  is  not  several  years  behind  the  practices  of 
our  best  farmers,  but  up  to  and  abreast  of  the  times  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  The  most  modern  machinery 
known  to  our  best  farmers  is  in  use  on  the  farm,  and 
every  crop  is  tilled  and  cared  for  in  a  thorough  manner. 
Many  of  the  tools  in  use  are  strangers  to  the  best  farmers 
in  Western  New  York,  and  to  see  them  in  operation  would 
be  a  revelation  to  many  a  farmer  who  thinks  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  farming.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  farm  proper,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Emery,  produces  better  crops  than  those  surround¬ 
ing  it. 

“The  best  fruitmen,  dairymen  and  poultrymen,  go  there 
and  find  nothing  new.”  Do  they?  Well,  not  always. 
Patrick  Barry,  than  whom  there  was  no  better  fruitman 
in  America,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  for 
years,  and  gave  the  fruit  experiments  his  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  would  advise  experi¬ 
ments  with  fruit,  that  would  be  of  no  value  ?  One  of  the 
best  known  fruitmen  in  the  State  told  me  the  other  day 
that  the  experiments  with  strawoerries  were  worth  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  fruit  interests.  We  cannot  expect 
much  from  experiments  with  apples,  pears,  etc  ,  as  yet, 
because  most  of  the  trees  are  not  in  bearing.  Many  of  the 
best  dair>men  have  lent  the  station  their  hearty  assistance 
in  forwarding  the  cattle  experiments,  and  no  live,  wide¬ 
awake  dairyman  can  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
cattle  experiments  without  finding  something  new.  Such 
eminent  poultrymen  as  Mr.  Jacobs  and  others  find  the 
poultry  experiments  valuaole,  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
by  every  one  that  these  experiments  at  least  are  worth 
something.  The  Geneva  Station  draws  a  large  fund  from 
the  State,  and  up  to  this  year  a  large  share  of  the  money 
has  been  spent  in  buildings  and  other  improvements  in 
real  estate.  This  year  the  station  has  $50,000,  but 
only  $30,000  of  it  is  for  the  regular  work  of  the  station. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  use  of  tne 
Board  of  Fertilizer  Control,  and  none  of  that  has  been  used 
as  yet.  That  Board  by  virtue  of  the  act  establishing  it, 
could  do  nothing  until  after  J uly  30th,  and  so  of  course  the 
State  has  not  received  its  money’s  worth,  for  the  money 
has  not  been  spent.  Plans  and  specifications  are  being 
drawn  now  for  a  new  laooratory  for  the  use  of  the  Board, 
that  will  use  $10,000,  or  $13,000  of  the  appropriation.  The 
truth  is  that  the  station  has  used  only  $3,000  so  far  this 
year,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
controller.  Any  one  that  is  at  all  desirous  of  finding  out 
where  all  the  money  went,  that  the  State  has  given,  can 
examine  the  books  of  the  station  and  easily  ascertain  to  a 
cent.  The  Board  of  Control  have  seen  fit  to  pay  small 
salaries  to  many  of  the  staff,  but  they  consider  tnat  they 
have  obtained  good  work  from  them  A  young  man  with 
a  good  scientific  knowledge  of  his  profession,  anxious  to 
make  a  name  would  work  hard  for  a  small  salary,  and  do 
as  good  workpernaps  as  an  older  minattwice  tne  amount. 
The  Board  of  Control  does  not  consider  the  men  “cneap  ” 
because  it  has  hired  them  cheaply.  All  of  the  staff  are 
doing  good  work,  and  probably  working  just  as  hard  as 
though  they  were  paid  twice  the  salary  they  now  receive. 
There  Is  no  clonbt  that  the  staff  should  be  strengthened, 
and  that  those  now  on  it  should  have  their  salaries 
raised,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  do 
this.  (Italics  R.N.-Y's.) 

When  the  State  bought  the  farm  it  was  one  of  the  poorest 
in  Western  New  York ;  no  amount  of  cultivation  can 
bring  the  stiff  clay  into  subjection  soma  seasons,  and  wny 
the  committee  pitched  on  this  farm  as  the  site  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station  remains  a  mystery.  Tne  station  has 
Issued  bulletins  only  when  it  had  something  to  say.  In  the 
last  two  years  there  have  oeen  only  nine  otner  stations  in 
the  Union  that  have  issued  more  pages  of  bulletins  than 
has  the  New  York  Station,  and  it  is  an  open  question  as 
to  the  value  of  the  bulletins  of  the  different  stations.  One 
prominent  farmer,  who  receives  bulletins  from  a  score  of 
stations,  in  as  many  States,  says  that  “  those  of  New  York 
are  the  most  valuable.”  Dr.  Collier  is  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Board  of  Control,  and  all  the  members 
are  satisfied  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  place, 
and  is  doing  good  work.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Board, 
and  as  the  members  to  a  man  are  satisfied  with  him  and 
his  work,  his  responsibility  ceases.  I  have  seen  many 
flattering  editorial  opinions  of  Dr.  Collier  and  the  station 
in  a  dozen  different  papers  published  in  Western  New 
York,  but  kind  as  they  are,  there  is  no  use  in  publishing 
them  again,  as  the  station  is  not  trying  to  please  the  editors, 
but  it  is  trying  to  educate  the  farmers  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  founded  and  is  now  conducted.  The  Board  of  Control 
is  composed  chiefly  of  prominent  farmers,  and  they  un¬ 
hesitatingly  say  that  the  station  is  doing  good  work.  Is 
not  their  judgment  of  some  value  ?  The  station  is  on  trial 
now,  and  the  farmers  should  be  the  judges.  Let  every 
farmer  who  can  possibly  do  so  become  tnoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  its  work,  visit  the  station  in  person,  and  see 
for  himself  Just  what  it  is  doing,  and  then  if  the  great 
majority  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the  Empire  State  say 
that  the  Director  and  his  staff  are  not  doing  valuable  work, 


and  that  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  competent  to  manage 
the  affairs  entrusted  to  them,  I  say  discharge  the  Director 
and  his  staff  as  well  as  the  entire  Board  of  Control,  and 
get  a  new  board  that  is  capable  of  employing  good  men  at 
good  salaries,  and  those  that  will  give  us  valuable  re¬ 
sults.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  station  is  doing  good 
work,  as  many  believe,  let  us  give  those  in  authority  all 
honor  for  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing.  If  we  can 
get  a  better  Director  than  Dr.  Collier,  let  us  get  him.  If 
we  can  get  a  better  Board  of  Control  than  we  now  have, 
let  us  have  them;  in  fact,  I  want  the  State  of  New  York  to 
have  the  most  valuable  experiment  station  not  in  the 
Union  only,  but  in  the  world,  and  anything  that  can  be 
suggested  to  further  this  end  will  receive  my  hearty  sup¬ 
port.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 

Lima,  New  York. 

Remarks.— The  R.  N.-Y.  is  obliged  to  Mr.  Dibble  for  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  facts  as  stated  by  the  station  authori¬ 
ties.  He  met  Dr.  Collier  and  a  committee  of  the  Board  in 
Rochester  and  questioned  them  fully.  The  above  article, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  termed  a  reply  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  criti¬ 
cism,  is  made  up  from  statements  made  by  the  Board.  Dr. 
Collier  states  that  this  cannot  be  called  the  station’s  de¬ 
fense,  though  he  admits  that  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  gave  Mr.  D.  all  the  facts  he  called  for.  The  invita¬ 
tion  to  confer  came  from  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  Mr. 

D.  was  authorized  to  quote  the  Board  and  Dr.  Collier  as 
his  authorities  for  all  his  statements.  This  explanation  is 
made  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  our  comments  are 
directed  at  the  station  authorities  and  not  at  Mr.  Dibble. 

By  reference  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  former  article  on  page 
533,  the  reader  will  see  tnat  the  five  charges  distinctly 
made  there  are  for  the  most  part,  either  dodged  or  ignored. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  let  us  arrange  the  statements 
made  in  this  article. 

1.  Farmers  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  station. 

3.  Mr.  Jacobs  and  other  high  authorities  consider  the 
poulty  experiments  valuable. 

8.  Leading  breeders  and  breeders’  associations  think  the 
dairy  experiments  of  great  value — 'the  most  complete  of 
their  kind  ever  carried  on. 

4.  The  “  manure  platform  ”  is  a  great  success,  and  is 
teaching  farmers  a  valuable  lesson. 

5.  The  best  tools  and  methods  are  employed  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Any  farmer  can  learn  much  by  going  to  see  them. 

6.  The  fruit  experiments  must  be  of  value  because  Pat¬ 
rick  Barry  supervised  them. 

7.  Tne  Board  of  Control  do  not  consider  the  assistants 
“  cheap.” 

8.  Tne  station  has  issued  about  as  many  pages  of  bulle¬ 
tins  as  any  other  station. 

Poorly  Edited  Bulletins. 

1.  That  the  station  cannot  interest  farmers  in  its  work 
and  bulletins,  proves  precisely  wnat  we  have  stated,  viz., — 
that  there  is  nooody  at  the  station  with  editorial  ability 
enough  to  command  the  attention  of  the  average  farmer. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning,  take  the  following  quotation 
from  Tne  Farmers’  Review,  of  Chicago  : 

“Prof.  Peter  Collier  sends  us  a  mass  of  tables  that  must 
have  run  up  a  big  composition  bill  in  tne  printing  shop; 
but  life  is  too  short  to  simmer  down  tne  data  into  extracts 
for  home  use.  Tne  professor  should  have  added  a  short 
summary  of  conclusions,  without  wmch  the  oulletin  in 
question  is  muon  after  the  caaracter  of  a  poor  picture 
minus  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  ‘this  is  a  horse.’ 
Men  of  the  day  on  farms  want  concentrated  information, 
and  editors  of  farm  papers  canuot  conveniently  spare  the 
time  necessary  to  tnrasn  out  tne  wneat  from  the  chaff  the 
bulletins  contain  wituin  their  bindings.  Th.s  work 
properly  belongs  to  the  experiment  stations  subsidized  by 
the  government,  to  make  and  publish  facts  of  practical 
value  to  farmers.  A  oulletin  without  a  concluding  sum¬ 
mary  of  results  in  conc  se  language  is  damaged  fully  oue- 
haif  in  the  puolic  estimation,  it  is  nard  work  for  a  dog  to 
drink  a  tuofnl  of  water  in  order  to  ootaiu  the  naif  ounce 
piece  of  meat  at  tne  oottom.  Farmers,  too.  prefer  to  take 
tneir  literary  nounsnment  ‘neat,’  and  snonld  do  fed  on 
this  principle  in  tne  future.” 

The  Truth  of  the  Poultry  Experiments. 

3.  About  those  poultry  experiments,  it  is  true  that  when 
the  experiments  were  started  many  poultrymen  expressed 
the  opinion  that  tne  idea  was  a  good  one.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
noio  challenges  the  station  to  get  Mr.  Jacobs  or  any  other 
high  authority  to  state  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  not  correct 
when  it  said  tnat  the  results  which  have  cost  the  station  at 
least  $3,000  could  have  been  reached  for  $500.  Let  tne  sta¬ 
tion  name  the  “  man  of  national  prominence.”  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  man  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  world  I  “  I  do  not  believe  that  any  chem¬ 
ist  living  can  add  much  more  than  is  k no  .vn  unless  he  well 
understands  the  characteristics  of  the  breeds  of  fowls,  and 
knows  something  of  their  adaptability  to  climate,  their 
disposition  under  confinement,  and  the  effects  of  certain 
foods  in  regulating  egg  production  or  flesh  forming,  for,  as 
with  cattle,  fowls  are  so  bred  that  some  make  flesh  rapidly 
while  others  lay,  and  one  who  is  not  an  expert  will  lose 
valuable  time  in  learning  about  the  fowls  before  he  knows 
how  to  experiment.  I  cannot  very  well  enumerate  the 
difficulties  iu  the  way  of  one  not  familiar  with  poultry, 
and  Mr.  Wheeler  admitted  to  me  that  he  did  not  even 
dream  of  the  matters  to  be  looked  into.  While  chemists 
possessing  every  appliance,  and  with  ample  time,  are  nec¬ 
essary  in  such  experiments  as  you  and  1  desire,  yet  they 
are  not  capable  of  going  over  all  the  ground,  or  of  throwing 
light  on  many  points.” 

The  Board  cannot  hire  competent  poultrymen  for  Mr. 
Wheeler’s  salary?  It  can.  We  have  authority  to  state 
that  we  can  secure,  for  this  salary,  any  one  of  half  a  dozen 
men  who  have  made  a  life  study  of  poultry -keeping.  We 
also  make  the  assertion  that  a  student  at  Cornell  last 
winter,  made,  at  his  own  expense,  in  a  corner  of  the  barn, 
a  poultry  experiment  of  more  interest  and  value  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  yet  been  done  at  Geneva  1  Before  we  leave 
this  subject,  let  us  see  about  the  $10,000  appropriation  for 
stock  experiments.  We  are  told  iu  the  above  article  that 
the  “expenses  for  labor,  feed,  etc.,”  have  used  up  the 
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money.  In  the  “Aunual  Report”  for  1889  we  are  informed 
that  the  entire  bill  for  labor  in  all  departments  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  $7,487.98.  Let  us  assume  that  one- third  of  this 
amount  or  $2,495.99  was  paid  for  caring  for  animals— say, 
20  cows,  12  pigs,  and  50  hens  1  For  the  salaries  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  experiments  with  stock  let  us  add 
$2,000.  We  have  now  $4,495.99.  In  other  words  these  ani¬ 
mals  ate $5,000  worth  of  food  unless  the  “  etc.”  is  unusually 
large.  In  the  same  report  we  are  informed  that  but  $116 
were  spent  for  live  stock  during  the  year  ! 

‘‘Hearty  Indorsement”  With  a  Vengeance. 

3.  The  article  when  it  first  reached  us  contained  the 
name  of  a  well-known  breeding  firm,  who  were  quoted  as 
heartily  indorsing  the  dairy  test.  Upon  investigation, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  that  it  is  with  this  test  as  it  is  with 
the  poultry  experiments.  Many  breeders  and  several 
breeders’  associations  did  commend  the  plan  of  the  test 
when  it  started.  Do  they  now  ?  The  organ  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  breeders  quotes  The  R.  N.-Y.’a  charges 
without  a  word  of  defence  of  the  test.  The  firm  men¬ 
tioned  above,  instead  of  hastening  to  defend  the  station, 
write  us  as  follows : 

"We  prefer  that  our  names  be  not  used  in  any  way 
whatever  in  connection  with  the  discussion  regarding  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva.  We  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  give  the  matter  of  dairy  tests  at  that  station 
personal  attention,  but  our  business  engagements  were 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  so.  Had  we 
done  so,  and  were  we  fully  posted,  so  as  to  know  the  facts, 
we  would  then  be  prepared  to  take  a  decided  stand,  but  as 
we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  we  do  not  wish 
to  have  our  names  mentioned  in  any  way  whatever.” 
This  is  “  hearty  indorsement  ”  with  a  vengeance  1 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asserts  that  the  station  cannot  get  any  re¬ 
sponsible  breeder  to  “  heartily  indorse  ”  this  test,  when 
the  facts  are  published  regarding  the  deaths  and  sickness 
among  the  animals,  the  changes  in  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  absurd  blunders  in  the  figures  showing  the 
"results”  of  the  test.  There  is  but  one  other  breed  test 
being  made— that  at  the  New  Jersey  Station.  What  non¬ 
sense  then  to  call  this  “the  most  complete  of  any  in  the 
world.” 

A  Blunderbuss  Bulletin. 

But  how  about  the  records  of  this  test.  Statistics  and 
figures  are,  we  believe,  the  strong  point  of  the  station 
authorities.  Bulletin  21,  issued  July  1890,  gives  the  feed¬ 
ing  statistics  for  six  months.  This  is  the  bulletin  referred 
to  by  the  Farmers’  Review.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
station  in  the  country  has  ever  issued  a  bulletin  contain¬ 
ing  more  blunders  and  more  complete  evidence  of  edi¬ 
torial  incapacity  than  this  one.  On  page  256  of  this 
bulletin  we  find  the  daily  gain  of  the  heifer  Miss  Flow. 
For  the  month  of  February,  the  figures  are  212  pounds  and 
a  foot  note  has  the  single  word,  “loss.”  Now  a  loss  in 
weight  of  212  pounds  in  one  month  is  good  for  a  heifer  1 
We  presume  she  dropped  a  calf  in  this  month,  but  search 
the  bulletin  through  and  there  is  found  no  record  of  the 
fact.  As  the  figures  stand,  this  heifer,  eating  during 
the  month,  365  pounds  of  food  and  drinking  1,856 
pounds  of  water,  lost  212  pounds.  Was  she  sick  ?  Did 
she  calve  ?  What  was  the  trouble  ?  On  page  239  we  find 
a  "  complete  description  ”  of  the  foods  fed  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  For  December,  we  are  told  that "  oat- hay  was  fed  at 
noon,  maize  silage  morning  and  evening.”  Not  a  word 
about  the  quality  of  the  oat-hay,  whether  it  was  cut  in 
the  early  stage  of  growth  or  when  the  kernel  was  well 
formed.  Nothing  to  show  whether  oat-hay  is  considered 
good  cow-food  or  not.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  quality 
of  the  silage,  whether  it  was  made  from  immature  corn  or 
corn  with  the  grain  glazed.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
amount  of  acid  in  it ;  we  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  con¬ 
sidered.  It  will  probably  surprise  the  station  people  to 
learn  that  these  omitted  points  are  the  very  things  farmers 
want  to  know  about.  On  page  274  is  a  star  probably  de¬ 
signed  to  call  attention  to  some  foot  note,  but  the  foot  note 
is  not  printed.  What  is  it  for?  On  pages  242,  258,  262,  268 
and  270  there  are  stars  after  “  ash.”  What  do  they  mean? 
There  is  no  explanation  in  the  bulletin.  According  to 
these  figures  one  cow  ate  over  seven  pounds  of  "ash” 
per  day,  another  over  five  pounds,  another  nearly  seven 
pounds  and  another  nearly  six  pounds.  Just  remember 
that  these  “  ash  elements”  represent  what  is  left  of.  food 
when  it  is  completely  burned.  In  order  to  obtain  a  pound 
of  wood  ashes  we  are  obliged  to  burn  a  good-sized  log.  In 
the  same  way,  in  order  to  eat  seven  pounds  of  "  ash  ”  a  cow 
would  be  forced  to  eat,  according  to  the  analyses  printed 
in  this  bulletin,  312  pounds  of  food  daily,  or,  to  be  more 
exact,  37  pounds  of  oat-hay,  240  pounds  of  silage  and  45 
pounds  of  grainl  This  means  113,880  pounds  of  food  in  a  year! 
There  are  at  least  six  other  blunders  in  this  one  bulletin. 
Of  what  value  are  such  figures  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  figures  representing  the  yields  of  milk 
and  butter  are  any  more  reliable  ?  Now  name  your  lead¬ 
ing  breeder  who, after  examining  this  blunderbuss  bulletin, 
will  call  the  test,  "  the  most  complete  in  the  world  !  ” 

Answer  This  Mr.  Dibble. 

4.  Regarding  the  “  manure  platform  ”  we  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Dibble  if  he  intends  to  build  one  on  his  own  farm? 
He  knows  very  well  that  his  own  barn-yard  keeps  his 
manure  in  perfect  condition  and  is  a  better  object-lesson 
than  this  platform,  because  it  is  practical  and  appeals 
directly  to  the  average  farmer.  What  we  object  to  is  the 
spending  of  $1,000  to  prove  what  has  been  more  forcibly 
shown  at  a  cost  of  $15,  and  this  while  pleading  poverty  as 
a  reason  for  losing  valuable  helpers.  We  want  the  figures 
proving  that  this  "  platform  more  than  paid  for  itself  the 
first  year  !  ”  Not  $25  worth  of  fertilizing  matter  came  out 
of  the  cistern  under  it.  It  was  found  that  this  cistern 
leaked  and  that  the  analyses  made  of  the  water  in  it  were 
valueless  I 


5.  Why  do  you  not  tell  us,  Mr.  Dibble,  what  you  learned 
at  the  station  that  will  enable  you  to  grow  large  crops  of 
your  staples  ?  Your  people  are  successful  farmers.  Has 
anything  that  Dr.  Collier  has  sent  out  from  Geneva 
changed  your  practice  or  added  to  your  success  ?  You 
have  looked  all  over  this  station ;  what  particular  point 
did  you  learn  there  that  you  cannot  learn  at  a  fair  oi  at  a 
first  class  farm  ? 

Dodging  Behind  Mr.  Barry’s  Name. 

6.  The  statement  about  the  fruit  experiments  is  a  typical 
one.  The  station  authorities  always  try  to  get  behind 
somebody  else.  It  is  the  same  with  the  poultry  and  the 
dairy  test.  By  bringing  in  the  honored  name  of  Patrick 
Barry  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  say:  “Of  course 
these  experiments  must  be  valuable,  because  Mr.  Barry 
originated  them.”  While  carefully  avoiding  any  direct 
claim,  Mr.  Barry’s  name  is  brought  into  the  discussion  in 
the  hope  that  the  public  will  Infer  that  he  planned  and 
supervised  the  experiments.  Let  us  see  about  this.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  one  who  is  thoroughly  respected  by  all 
who  know  him : 

“  The  claim  that  the  late  Hon.  Patrick  Barry  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  the  work  carried  out  by  the  horti¬ 
cultural  department  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  is 
quite  unwarrantable.  Mr.  Barry  did,  I  think,  on  one,  and 
possibly  on  two,  occasions,  by  request  of  the  Director  (Dr. 
Sturtevant)  suggest  a  list  of  fruits  to  be  tested  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  On  another  occasion,  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  in  response  to  a  circular  sent  to  leading  nursery¬ 
men,  presented  the  station  with  a  considerable  list  of 
fruits  for  trial.  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Barry  was  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  responsible  for  either  the  planning  or  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  work  done  or  undertaken  by  the  horticul¬ 
tural  department  of  the  station  up  to  April,  1889.  Mr. 
Barry  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  generally  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Control,  when  his  health  per¬ 
mitted.  E.  S.  GOFF.” 

Here  is  another  note  from  one  who  has  for  years  known 
the  workings  of  the  Geneva  Station:  “  Mr.  Barry  took  a 
very  intelligent  interest  In  the  work  of  the  Geneva  Station, 
and  always  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  horticultural 
work  done  there.  But  he  was  not  at  the  station  often,  and 
never  made  a  visit  of  more  than  a  few  hours  in  length. 
He  never  took  the  trouble  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
details  of  the  experimental  work,  and  never,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  made  any  suggestions  regarding  new  experiments,  or 
the  method  of  conducting  those  already  under  way.  The 
experiments  were  all  devised  and  carried  out  (I  believe 
without  exception)  by  the  Director  and  his  staff  of  assist¬ 
ants.  Mr.  Barry  was  a  good  friend  to  the  station,  and  al¬ 
ways  stood  ready  to  assist  the  work  which  was  done  there 
in  any  way  he  was  able,  whenever  called  upon  by  those 
in  charge  of  It.  The  claim  that  he  planned  or  supervised 
any  experiments  whatever,  is,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex¬ 
tends,  without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  present 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Geneva  Station  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted.” 

Cheap  Men  and  Cheap  Bulletins. 

7.  As  to  “cheap”  men,  the  remarks  made  in  the  above 
article  answer  themselves.  Do  the  members  of  the  Board 
carry  out  this  plan  in  their  own  business  ? 

8.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  station  has  issued  a  good 
many  pages  of  bulletins,  if  we  include  the  “  Annual  Re¬ 
port  but  sensible  men  do  not  judge  such  publications  by 
their  weight — old-paper  dealers  do  that.  In  our  judgment, 
two  bulletins  issued  from  Cornell,  or  Connecticut,  or  Wis¬ 
consin,  or  Michigan,  or  Ohio,  or  Texas  have  done  more 
good  than  all  the  Geneva  bulletins  by  the  present  Direc¬ 
tor  put  together,  because  they  have  dealt  with  timely  and 
important  topics,  being  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  free 
from  absurd  blunders.  It  is  also  probable  that  some  good 
people  are  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  Geneva  Station. 
The  Board  of  Control,  for  example,  express  themselves 
above  as  being  fully  satisfied.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  are  not  satisfied,  however.  In  the  above  commu¬ 
nication  the  Board  bases  their  case  on  the  alleged  opinions 
of  recognized  “authorities.”  We  have  met  them  with  their 
own  authorities.  What  have  they  to  say  now  ?  Why  not 
stop  telling  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  do  something  ? 


Apples  for  Cows. — My  father  and  myself  have  fed 
apples  to  milch  cows  for  many  years,  and  have  never,  in 
our  experience,  seen  any  ill  effects  from  the  practice.  I 
think  that  those  who  have  had  trouble  must  have  fed  in¬ 
judiciously — they  must  have  given  too  many  to  begin 
with  or  something  of  the  kind.  Cooking  seems  to  double 
the  value  of  apples  for  food.  Fitting  them  in  this  way 
causes  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  I  believe  it  pays.  I  have 
stored  large  quantities  of  apples  when  I  have  had  them,  to 
be  used  in  the  early  winter  like  roots,  and  I  have  always 
considered  them  as  valuable  as  the  latter.  I  have  also  fat¬ 
tened  a  number  of  cattle  on  cooked  apples,  and  found  that 
they  fattened  easily,  and  made  beef  of  the  very  best  qual¬ 
ity.  1  have  never  fed  skim-milk  to  cows,  using  it  all  for 
hens  and  chickens.  I  think  that  sweet  skim-milk  would 
be  a  good  food  for  cows,  but  have  my  doubts  about  sour 
milk  and  whey.  J.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  County,  Yt. 


Womans  Work. 

CHAMPIONING  THE  CHILDREN. 

AN  interested  contributor  to  this  department  sends  us 
an  article  published  by  our  sensible  contemporary, 
the  Youths’  Companion,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Hammond,  asking  that  we  auote  some  of  its  best  points. 
It  touches  a  phase  of  woman’s  work  in  connection  with 
children,  which  is  perhaps  less  often  referred  to  than  many 
others,  or  which  is,  at  least,  usually  treated  of  in  a  dif¬ 


ferent  light.  His  text  (if  we  may  call  it  so,  for  he  is  an  M. 
L).,  and  not  a  Rev.)  is  “Cruelty  to  Peevish  Children  ”  who 
may  be  made  so  by  physical  or  mental  irritation  or  strain 
hardly  sufficient  to  be  called  pain,  and  which  they  cannot 
locate,  exactly.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question 
those  most  disagreeable  young  members  of  society  who 
have  been  made  a  terror  to  the  whole  community  through 
being  in  judiciously  humored  by  weak,  careless,  or  too  in¬ 
dulgent  parents,  this  wise  physician  enters  a  plea  for  the 
many  others  who  are  scolded  and  perhaps  punished  for 
petulance  often  directly  traceable  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  in  which  they  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  utterly  helpless. 

In  speaking  of  different  causes  which  may  induce  an 
outwardly  ill-tempered,  and  querulous  state  of  mind  and 
body,  Dr.  Hammond  says  :  “  It  is  generally  quite  impos¬ 

sible  for  the  child  accurately  to  describe  its  sensations ; 
and  being  intensely  uncomfortable,  it  frets  apparently 
without  cause.  Thus  the  child  gets  a  reputation  for  dis- 
agreeableness  which  is  quite  undeserved.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  under  such  circumstances  is  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  something  is  the  matter.  All  sources  of 
irritation  should  be  removed  The  little  sufferer  should 
be  quieted  by  soothing  words  or  some  simple  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  should  be  made  to  lie  down.” 

Attention  is  directed  to  several  sources  of  irritation. 
One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  the  nervous  system 
of  children  is  so  very  sensitive.  The  statement  that 
“  slight  circumstances  cause  mental  or  physical  pain 
to  a  degree  and  for  a  length  of  time  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  exciting  cause,”  will  be  quickly 
assented  to  by  all  who  may  have  seen  a  very  little  child 
sob  for  half  an  hour  or  more  after  crying  itself  to  sleep 
over  some  trifling  hr.i't  or  light  reproof.  Pains  in  the  head, 
many  times  due  to  injudicious  mental  stimulation  ;  pains 
in  the  stomach,  often  brought  about  by  the  foolish  liber¬ 
ties  which  are  allowed  to  young  children  with  regard  to 
diet,  are  mentioned  as  two  chief  exciting  causes  of  irri¬ 
tability,  the  latter  being  even  more  common  than  the 
former.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
nearly  all  children  are  not  peevish  and  fretful  from  this 
cause  aloDe.  Want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  also  pre¬ 
disposing  causes  of  petulance.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
our  mental  attitude  and  the  outward  expression  which  we 
give  of  it  when  tortured  by  headache,  by  “  cutting  a  wis¬ 
dom  tooth,”  or  even  “  a  cold  in  the  head,”  or  a  slight 
eruption  from  excessive  heat,  in  order  to  feel  ashamed  of 
berating  the  children  for  bad  behavior  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  With  regard  to  diet,  the  writer  of  the  article 
referred  to  quotes  his  own  experience  to  show  that  many 
a  petulant  child  has  been  made  uniformly  sweet-tempered 
by  giving  it  a  sensible  diet,  excluding  pies,  nuts,  raisins, 
candies  and  the  like.  I f  he  had  also  mentioned  tea  and  coffee, 
he  would  have  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of  facts. 
“Cambric  tea”  soon  changes  to  “real  tea,  very  weak,” 
with  most  indulgent  mothers;  the  transition  to  strong 
tea  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  child  of  two  years,  or  less, 
who  is  allowed  the  harmless  “milk  and  hot  water, 
sweetened,”  at  four  is  too  frequently  drinking  strong  tea 
and  coffee  “like  big  folks.”  We  know  well  a  certain 
family,  the  four  members  of  which  are  irritable  and 
quarrelsome  to  the  last  degree,  while  yet  unusually  affec¬ 
tionate  underneath  it  all.  They  are  not  noted  for  hav¬ 
ing  naturally  hot  tempers,  yet  not  10  minutes  of  the  day 
passes  without  bickerings  among  them.  We  believe  the 
fundamental  reason  for  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  of  them  drink  excessively  strong  tea  and 
coffee,  the  one  or  the  other  at  every  meal !  Keeping  such 
facts  as  the  above  in  mind,  let  us  who  have  to  do  with 
little  children  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  made  fretful  by 
our  injudicious  treatment,  and  then  held  responsible  for 
our  own  lack  of  judgment  or  of  thought  or  care.  Too 
often  we,  not  they,  should  take  the  inevitable  punishment. 
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Packer’s 
T  ar  Soap 

Is  one  of  Nature’s  Remedies,  and 

the  Ideal  for  Toilet  and  Bath. 


Composed  of  Vegetable  Oils, 
Pine-Tar  and  Glycerine. 


Complexion. 


It  is  a  luxury  to  use  as  well  as  perfectly 
pure,  while  many  soaps  are  notoriously 
dangerous. 


Skin  Diseases. 


It  Is  auatural  halm,  with  recognized 
eurat  lvo  properties. 


N  ursery. 


"  No  mother  who  has  ever  used  It  for  her  babies 
would  willingly  do  .without  It.” 

—Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


Hair  and  Scalp. 


Used  as  a  shampoo  nothing  can 
equal  It,  either  as  a  remedy  for 
Scalp  Diseases,  Dandruff  and  Baldness,  or  ns  a  delightful  cleanser. 


25  Cents.  All  Druggists. 


2 9~  Sample  (hJ  cuke)  10  cents,  stamps,  If  Tub  K.  N.-Y.  Is  mentioned. 
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WEEDS  WITHIN  DOORS: 
BAD  HABITS. 


OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

EVERY  calling  has  its  own  tempta¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  it;  sometimes  even  the 
outgrowth  of  its  best  characteristics.  It  is 
folly  to  ignore  them.  “  Weeds  want  only 
to  be  let  alone  1”  and  it  is  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that  the  highest,  or  the  humblest, 
or  the  most  sheltered  life  or  labor  is  with¬ 
out  them.  It  is  the  best  plan,  and  the 
safest,  to  guard  against  them,  to  watch  lest 
they  appear,  and  to  root  out  the  faults  they 
materialize  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  housekeeper  has  her  temptations. 
There  is  danger  of  her  forming  “bad 
habits,”  of  getting  to  herself  “  ways”  that 
hurt  and  hinder  her  and  her  household. 
Not  housekeeping  habits  ;  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  housewifely  excellence.  That,  alas! 
may  co-exist,  it  would  seem,  with  any 
number  of  unlovely  traits.  To  it  we  are 
too  ready  to  sacrifice  a  higher  ideal,  and  it 
is  never  well  to  spoil  the  woman  for  the 
sake  of  the  housewife. 

One  fault,  often  serious,  is  the  exagger¬ 
ation  of  trifles.  Who  has  not  seen  very 
little  things,— a  forgotten  article  at  the 
grocer’s,  a  delayed  meal,  a  chance  or  un¬ 
welcome  visitor,  an  untoward  accident,  an 
unwitting  interference  with  the  plan  of 
the  morning’s  work,— suffered  to  destroy  a 
day’s  peace  ?  A  little,  little  cloud,  at  first 
and  in  itself,  but  somehow  it  overspread 
the  family  sky  and  made  the  home  atmos¬ 
phere  anything  but  homelike,— dark  and 
forbidding  and  even  humid. 

It  is  certainly  a  reprehensible  habit,  and 
one  to  be  overcome.  Let  us  not  invite 
trouble  by  sorrowing  over  trifles,  nor  be  so 
slow  to  learn  and  practice  thankfulness 
that  some  sharp  stroke  of  discipline  must 
instil  the  grace. 

“  I  do  not  think,”  said  a  thoughtful 
woman  who  had  had  a  not  unclouded  life, 
j  usb  settling  into  peace  and  brightness  in  the 
s  inset  years,  “I  do  not  think  any  one  learns 
real  heart  cheerfulness  without  suffering.” 
Said  another,  cheery  and  sympathetic  still 
m  the  midst  of  a  broken  household  circle, 
speaking  of  the  season’s  work  and  its  being 
well  done  in  season :  “  I  don’t  think  so 
much  of  those  things  as  I  used  to.  I  used 
to  think  I  must  have  my  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  done  at  just  such  a  time.  But  I’ve 
come  to  see  that  there  are  other  things  of 
more  consequence.”A  brighter,  busier,  more 
capable  housekeeper  never  breathed,  but 
she  had  learned  the  “  relative”  values  of 
things. 

And  the  housekeeper,  the  home-make^ 
above  all  other  women,  ought  to  “  value 
the  ends  of  life  more  than  its  means.”  Nor 
should  she  allow  half  its  satisfaction  and 
comfort  to  be  swamped  in  the  little  vexa¬ 
tions  which  will  occur,  and  which  are  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  which  are,  after  all,  so  small.  Akin 
to  this  is  the  habit  of  fretting.  Indoor  life  is 
good  soil  for  this  weed,  I  know.  But  there 
are  working-women  far  more  closely  con- 
tiued,  invalids  whose  feet  seldom  or  never 
touch  the  earth,  who  keep  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  tranquil,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  unhelped  by  west  winds  or  warm  sun¬ 
shine,  unhindered  by  deprivation,  anxiety, 
or  isolation.  “God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver,”  whether,  I  fancy,  the  giving  be  of 
silver  or  of  service,  of  tithes  or  of  time.  We 
have  sometimes  to  be  thankful  for  inter¬ 
ruptions.  Self-absorption  is  bad.  House- 
absorption  is  little  better.  We  need  to  lift 
our  heads  and  look  around  to  see  what  our 
ueighbors  are  doing,  to  hear  what  they  are 
saying,  to  get  the  rebuke,  the  warning,  or 
the  inspiration  of  their  lives,  and  to  give  in 
like  manner,  of  ours. 

Then  there  is  carelessness  about  looks  and 
dress  and  manners,  and  all  mental  habi¬ 
tudes.  Housekeepers  are  especially  prone 
to  this  fault,  and  the  most  devoted  of  them 
and  the  most  unselfish,  are  readiest  to  con¬ 
tract  it.  She  “  cannot  afford,”  the  time,  or 
strength,  or  money  for  such  things  as  make 
other  women  comely,  and  keep  them 
young.  Journeys  and  visits,  books  and 
leisure,  an  occasional  new  gown,  a  daily 
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If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla.  \ 


SOME  resting-time,  a  change  of  dress,  are  not  for 
her.  Besides,  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  get 
them. 

But  that  is  a  true  thing  that  Shakespeare 
says,  through  one  of  his  characters  :  “Self- 
love,  my  lord,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin  as  self- 
neglecting.”  We  cannot  do  our  best  unless 
we  are  our  best.  Sometime  she  will  see  it. 

These  are  not  all  of  our  special  besetments 
at  home.  The  habits  of  over-much  and  un¬ 
generous  criticism,  of  gossip,  of  lack  of 
consideration,  of  petty  bickering  and  con¬ 
tradiction,  of  inquisitiveness  and  other 
breaches  of  personal  courtesy,  are  all  easy 
to  form  and  hard  to  be" rid  of.  The  privacy 
of  home,  and  its  freedom  are  too  often  al¬ 
lowed  to  shelter  and  foster  them.  And 
they  are  to  be  hated  cordially,  and  to  be 
uprooted  unsparingly,  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  appear. 


children  should  have  a  pie  for  dinner,  how 
much  would  each  one  receive  ?”  “  Why,” 
remarked  a  bright  boy,  “  each  would  get 
an  eighth.”  "  But  there  are  nine  persons, 
you  must  remember.”  “  Oh,  I  know  that ; 
but  the  mother  wouldn’t  get  any.  There 
wouldn’t  be  enough  to  go  around.”  “  ’Tis 
true,  ’tis  pity  ;  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true,”  but— is  it 
funny  ? 


“WOMEN’S  WORK”  IN  CANADA. 

IN  a  late  Rural  in  Woman’s  Work,  Pene¬ 
lope  Wise  tells  us  how  hard  she  has  to 
work.  I  hope  she  does  not  live  in  Canada 
while  obliged  to  labor  in  that  way.  My 
wife  does  not  get  up  in  the  morning  until 
the  fire  has  been  well  started,  and  has  to 
have  breakfast  ready  only  by  the  time  the 
morning’s  chores  are  finished,  or  six  o’clock 
in  summer.  As  for  milking  cows  or 
churning,  we  have  learned  that  these  are 
men’s  tasks.  The  milk  is  sent  to  the 
factory  from  spring  until  October  15  to  be 
made  into  cheese,  and  from  that  time  until 
January  1,  we  are  going  to  send  the  cream 
to  the  factory  to  be  made  into  butter;  and 
although  we  keep  10  cows,  and  expect  to 
keep  30,  we  do  not  consider  it  any  part  of 
woman’s  work  either  to  milk  or  take  care 
of  the  milk.  When  we  want  butter  we  buy 
it,  as  we  can  make  more  from  the  factory’s 
cheese  in  the  summer  than  we  could  by 
making  the  milk  into  butter.  The  only 
milk  that  is  brought  into  the  house  is  for 
cooking  and  for  cream  for  berries,  etc.  As 
for  sewing,  we  get  a  girl  for  50  cents  per 
day,  though  when  we  want  a  dressmaker 
we  have  to  pay  $1.  I  hope  that  no  reader  of 
The  Rural  allows  his  wife  to  make  his 
coarse  clothes  when  he  can  get  a  good  pair 
of  ready-made  overalls  for  $1.  Of  course, 
the  women  take  care  of  the  chickens  and 
hens,  and  pocket  the  proceeds,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  can  be  called  work, 
when  one  has  a  nice,  light,  airy  hen-house, 
and  the  feed  is  all  provided  for  the  poultry, 
and  everything  is  kept  neat  and  clean. 
The  worst  thing  in  connection  with  wo¬ 
men’s  work  on  the  farm  is  the  boarding  of 
hired  help  in  the  house,  and  although  I 
pay  the  men  extra  for  getting  their  wash¬ 
ing  done  at  home,  I  hope  soon  to  build  a 
house  where  they  can  board  themselves. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  berries  on  our  farm, so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  women  to  search  the 
corners  of  the  fences  for  miles  for  a  few 
wild  berries.  I  have  also  tried  Mr.  Terry’s 
plan  of  mending  bags  on  rainy  days ;  but 
my  wife  says  she  hopes  people  will  not 
think  that  it  was  she  who  mended  them  ; 
my  fingers  are  too  big  for  sewing.  We 
also  think  it  economy  to  get  the  best 
machinery  to  make  the  house-work  light, 
for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  good 
help.  Servant  girls  are  so  scarce  in  the 
country  that  we  cannot  afford  to  get  one. 

L.  P.  HUBBS. 


A 


CANNING  GREEN  TOMATOES. 
CORRESPONDENT  asks  whether 
green  tomatoes  can  be  profitably 
canned  for  winter  use  ?”  I  have  success¬ 
fully  canned  them  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
generally  use  those  that  remain  unripened 
when  the  cool  weather  comes  on.  Select 
those  that  have  not  even  commenced 
to  turn;  wash  them  clean  and  cut  them 
into  pieces  as  you  would  apples  for  stew¬ 
ing  (you  need  not  peel  them  unless  you 
want  them  very  nice);  put  them  in  a  porce¬ 
lain-lined  or  agate-ware  kettle,  cover  with 
water  and  let  them  come  to  a  boil  to  re¬ 
move  the  strong  taste  and  bright  green 
color;  take  them  out  in  a  colander  and 
drain  off  all  the  water,  then  replace  them 
in  the  kettle  after  having  weighed  them, 
adding  half  a  pound  of  light  brown  sugar 
to  each  pound ;  let  them  boil  about  an 
hour  or  more,  being  careful  to  stir  very 
frequently  to  prevent  burning ;  about  10 
minutes  before  you  take  them  from  the 
kettle  slice  lemons  enough  to  allow  two  or 
three  slices  in  each  jar;  fill  the  jars  and 
fasten  up  air-tight  while  boiling  hot. 
These  are  excellent  for  either  sauce  or  pies 
and  when  cooked  in  this  way  will  easily 
keep  until  used  up.  M.  R.  B. 


TOMATO  CATSUP. 

A  well-tested  recipe  for  this  old  favor¬ 
ite  is  as  follows :  Boil  half  a  bushel  of 
tomatoes  until  soft,  and  remove  the  skins 
and  seeds  by  passing  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve.  Add  to  the  liquid  one-fourth  of  a 
gallon  of  vinegar,  one-haif  cupful  of  salt, 
with  ground  spices  to  taste,  one  tea-spoon¬ 
ful  of  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  little  onion,  if 
liked.  Add  also  one-half  pound  of  sugar. 
Boil  slowly  until  reduced  one-half.  Set 
away  for  a  few  days ;  then  heat  to  boiling 
once,  and  if  too  thick  to  run  easily,  thin 
with  good  vinegar.  Bottle  and  seal.  If  it 
is  especially  desired  to  keep  the  catsup 
bright  in  color,  the  spices  must  be  put  in  a 
bag  so  that  they  may  season  without 
darkening  the  mixture. 

It  is  said  that  the  women  inmates  of  an 
English  prison  make  the  best  tomato 
catsup  in  Great  Britain.  They  first  bake 
the  tomatoes  in  an  oven  and  when  quite 
soft  rub  through  a  sieve,  add  to  every 
pound  of  pulp  a  quart  of  Chili  vinegar,  one 
ounce  of  shallots,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt. 
Boil  all  this  together  until  soft,  then  rub 
through  a  sieve  and  add  to  every  pound  of 
sauce  the  juice  of  three  lemons.  Return  to 
the  sauce- pan  and  cook  thick  like  cream ; 
when  cool,  bottle,  cork  and  seal.  This 
recipe  is  quite  new  in  this  country. 


separating  them  into  small  pieces  and  soak¬ 
ing  them  in  rather  strong  brine  for  two  or 
three  hours.  Drain,  wash  in  clear  water 
and  put  into  a  granite  kettle  with  just 
enough  vinegar  to  cover  ;  add  six  pounds 
of  granulated  sugar  for  each  gallon  of 
vinegar  with  three  sticks  of  cinnamon,  one 
table-spoonful  of  whole  cloves  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  mace.  Boil  until  the  cauliflower  may 
be  pierced  with  a  straw,  but  be  careful  not 
to  cook  it  too  much.  Put  the  pickle  in 
self-sealing  cans.  This  is  a  very  delicious 
pickle.  s.  A.  LITTLE. 
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With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  Is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”  — L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
H.  C.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


FOR  BETTER,  FOR  WORSE. 

WOMEN  who  have  husbands  to  sup¬ 
port  them  often  take  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  and  perchance  even  complain 
that  they  are  not  supported  in  ease  and  af¬ 
fluence.  It  might  be  well  for  such  to  look 
at  another  side  of  the  matter  sometimes  : 
It  has  been  estimated  by  an  employ^  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  that  there 
are  27,000  married  men  in  the  city  of  New 
York  who  are  supported  by  their  wives, 
less  than  7,000  of  whom  are  in  menial 
service.  The  modistes  are  in  the  majority. 
This  includes  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
many  of  whom  own  property,  some  being 
very  wealthy,  and  all  well-to-do.  The 
boarding-house  keepers  rank  next  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  the  professional  women,  who  embrace 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  aurists,  writers, 
teachers,  musicians,  lecturers,  designers, 
painters  and  embroiderers,  come  third. 
Then  there  are  the  shop-keepers,  who,  it  is 
said,  make  the  best  providers. 


IS  IT  FUNNY  » 

SEVERAL  of  the  women’s  papers  are 
publishing  the  following,  which  is 
credited  to  Parlor  and  Kitchen.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  joke :  “  And  now,  children,” 
remarked  Prof.  Hailes  in  one  of  the  public 
schools  the  other  day,  “if  a  family  con 
sistiug  of  father  and  mother  and  seven 


FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

Tutt’s  Liver  Pills  act  as  kindly  <m  the 
child,  the  delicate  female  or  infirm  old 
age,  as  upon  the  vigorous  man. 

tutt’s  Pills 

give  tone  and  strength  to  the  weak  stom¬ 
ach,  bowels,  kidneys  and  bladder. 


MORE  ABOUT  PICKLES. 

Sweet  Pickles.— So  many  recipes  are 
given  for  pickling  peaches  and  pears  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  add  more  to  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  she 
who  sends  out  any  recipe  for  pickles  de¬ 
serves  some  censure.  The  American  house¬ 
wife  who  has  learned  “  how  not  to  do  it  ”  is 
the  one  to  be  envied  rather  than  she  who 
stores  her  closet  with  highly  spiced  dainties 
which  do  not  “  aid  digestion  ”  even  though 
they  “  wait  on  appetite.”  However  we  are 
prone  to  like  these  objectionable  tid-bits 
and  the  sweet  pickles  are  no  doubt  the  least 
objectionable  of  the  whole  pickle  family. 
An  abundant  supply  of  citrons  and  a  dislike 
for  the  pickle  made  from  ripe  cucumbers, 
which  other  members  of  the  family  relished 
led  me  to  evolve 

Pickled  Citron.— Citron  makes  a  very 
delicious  sweet  pickle.  Peel  the  melon, 
slice  quite  thin,  remove  the  seeds  and  cut 
into  strips.  Cook  until  tender  in  slightly 
salted  water,  then  drain  carefully.  Take 
enough  cider  vinegar  to  cover  the  melon. 
For  each  gallon  of  vinegar  use  six  pounds 
of  sugar  aud  one  table-spoonful  each  of 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice.  Put  the 
spices  Into  a  little  bag  and  tie  securely. 
Add  a  few  blades  of  mace  and,  if  liked,  a 
little  ginger-root.  When  all  are  scalding 
hot,  put  in  the  melon  and  boll  till  the  pieces 
look  clear.  Put  the  pickle  iu  glass  jars  and 
seal.  Ripe  cucumbers  and  melon  rinds 
may  be  pickled  in  the  same  way,  but  they 
do  not  equal  citron. 

Pickled  Cauliflower.— Prepare  three 
small  heads  of  uice  white  cauliflower,  by 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878, 

w.  bakekT&  CO.’S 

BreaM  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  arul 
t;  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  Its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  time*  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
raised  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  EA¬ 
SILY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  Invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0.a  Dorchester,  Mass. 

USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  «  LB.  TINS. 


MACHINERY  CO. 


PICKET  MILLS, 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP. 
2A  Levi  St.,  Battle  Creek.  Mlrh. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  teill  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . 30  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 

from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agate  line.  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 


agate  space. 


.25 


Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extrt 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Ado.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 15  eent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  1* 

Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  MO 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 
Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16k,  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29H  f  r.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ _ 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

M  second  class  mall  matter. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 


Keep  at  the  Head  of  the  Crowd. 

THE  $100  IN  PRIZES 

offered  for  largest  clubs  of  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  in  during  September  will  be 
awarded  October  1st  (this  paper  goes  to  the 
printer  on  September  27th),  and  announced 
in  our  next  issue. 


NOTHING  TO  SELL. 

A  Little  Business  Talk. 

In  the  broad  sense  The  Rural  Publishing 
Company  have  “nothing  to  sell”  but  their 
periodicals  and  books.  In  the  ordinary 
sense,  of  course,  we  do  sell  the  articles 
named  in  our  Premium  List,  but  in  reality 
we  are  in  the  market  only  as  buyers  in  the 
interests  of  our  subscribers.  We  do  not 
care  to  make  a  dollar  of  profit  out  of  this 
feature  of  our  work,  and  the  fact  is  that 
we  probably  shall  not.  In  cases  where  we 
can  do  so  legitimately  we  offer  the  articles 
named  at  cash  prices  but  a  trifle  in  advance 
of  the  net  cash  cost  to  us,  as  in  the  case  of 
watches,  sewing  machines,  books,  harnesses 
and  certain  implements. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  preaches  eco¬ 
nomical  buying,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  we  try  to  help  our  readers  to  get 
“anything  they  want”  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  On  many  of  these  articles  we 
can  quote  only  the  regular  retail  price  by 
contract  with  the  manufacturers,  but  we 
offer  any  subscriber  the  full  benefit  of  our 
discount  if  he  will  send  us  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scriptions.  In  other  words,  the  cash  cost 
of  the  article  to  us  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  of  cash  commission  that  we  would 
give  for  the  club  of  new  subscriptions 
named,  we  making  nothing  whatever  out 
of  the  article  itself.  Is  that  plain  ? 

We  want  every  reader  to  distinctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  we  desire  to  save  him  money. 

Our  advantage  in  all  this  is  plain  enough. 
If  you,  as  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  are  thereby  enabled  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  for  several  or  many  dollars  (either 
in  work  or  cash)  less  than  you  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay  for  it,  aren’t  you 
going  to  tell  your  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  opportunity  ?  Of  course  you  are.  And 
aren’t  they  going  to  become  subscribers  in 
order  to  enjoy  like  privileges  ?  Of  course 
they  are. 


We  consider  your  paper  covers  the  whole 
ground.  MRS.  J.  H. 

Paris,  Ivy. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
for  11  years,  and  believe  whatever  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company  recommend  to 
be  only  of  the  best.  a.  e.  b. 

Hopkins,  Minn. 

I  take  The  Rural  and  cannot  keep  house 
without  it.  It  must  not  forget  to  send  me 
the  new  wheats.  I  am  going  to  plow  a 
piece  of  newly  seeded  clover  under  for 
them.  We  have  had  a  big  hay  crop.  Oats 
about  half  crop.  Nob  much  corn  is  raised 
here;  what  there  is  looks  well.  Millet  is  a 
large  crop.  Apples  not  half  a  crop.  No 
pears.  The  weather  is  quite  wet  now. 

Bolivar,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  b. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  great  dishorning  case  in  Ireland  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  those  who  practice 
the  operation.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  enemies  of  dishorning  tried  to  prove  by 
veterinarians  and  professors  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  painful  because  they  could  not 
see  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

A  PECULIAR  distemper  has  broken  out 
among  horses  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  which  has  baffled  the  veterinarians. 
The  disease  begins  in  a  slight  lameness  and 
culminates  in  swollen  limbs  and  running 
sores. 

Apples  ;  Skim-Milk  — I  believe  that  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  from  feeding 
apples  we  should  begin  by  feeding  small 
quantities  and  gradually  increase,  and 
that  we  should  not  give  too  many  at  a 
time.  I  base  my  opinion  on  the  fact  that 
once  my  cows  got  into  the  orchard  and  ate 
all  they  wanted,  and  for  several  days  after¬ 
wards  they  gave  less  milk  than  before ; 
whereas,  when  I  had  plenty  of  apples  and 
gave  them  small  quantities  at  first  and  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  yield  of  milk.  I  have  fed  skim-milk 
to  cows  and  horses  when  I  had  a  surplus. 
If  there  is  any  to  spare  it  will  pay  to  feed 
it  to  cows  and  horses  if  they  will  drink  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  as  well  as  to  feed 
it  to  calves  and  pigs.  c.  F.  lusk. 

Improved  Chester  Whites.— Mr.  W. 
Baker,  of  Greenwood,  Ill.,  sends  us  the 
following  note  :  “The  kind  of  hog  that  is 
most  often  called  for  by  my  correspondents 
and  old  customers  is  a  purebred  with  hair 
and  skin  all  white  and  fine  lop  ears;  broad 
face ;  neat,  full  jowl ;  short  neck ;  full, 
heavy  shoulders  ;  straight  back  and  heavy 
hams  and  shoulders,  all  supported  by  four 
good  legs, not  too  long  or  slim  and  too  short 
and  heavy.  Aside  from  my  sales  in  Illinois, 
my  native  State,  I  ship  more  to  Iowa  than 
to  any  other  State,  and  the  majority  ot  my 
stock  goes  west,  though  I  have  shipped 
east  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  south 
to  Missouri  and  Kentucky ;  west  to 
Colorado,  and  northwest  to  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  The  heaviest  hogs  I  can  breed 
sell  the  best. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 
SATURDAY.  September  27.  1890. 


ton  seed  has  fallen  one  half.  This  business 
of  manufacturing  cotton-seed  oil  has  as¬ 
sumed  immense  proportions,  and  its  de¬ 
struction  means  ruin  to  thousands  in  the 
South. 

The  Corn  Palace  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
was  formally  opened  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  said  to  be  more  novel  and  attractive 
than  in  preceding  years.  It  covers  an  area 
of  264  feet,  or  twice  that  of  last  year.  It  is 
of  Arabic  design.  The  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  closes  in  an  immense  dome,  from  which 
rises  a  substantial  tower  to  a  hight  of  170 
feet.  On  each  side  of  the  central  tower  are 
two  smaller  ones,  and  heavy  festoons  of 
grain  are  hung  from  the  smaller  ones  to 
the  central  tower.  The  principal  room  is 
octagonal  in  shape  and  has  a  diameter  of 
166  feet.  Daylight  is  excluded,  and  the 
ceiling  is  of  sky-blue  canvas  dotted  with 
incandescent  lamps  arranged  to  simulate 
stars.  The  auditorium,  100  by  100  feet,  will 
be  devoted  to  musical  entertainments.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  is  reserved  for 
exhibits. 


PijSreUattfflutf  gMvjcrtiisittg. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


KODAKS 


‘  ‘  You  press  the 
button , 

we  clo  the  rest. 


Seven  Slew 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
ill  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 


For  gale  by  a 
Photo.  Stoc 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  CUMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,  T. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Agents  Wanted. 

$36.00  for  $8.00 

Exclusive  territory  given,  for  new  articles  used  In 
every  house  and  office.  Agents  can  clear  ten  dol¬ 
lars  per  day  easily  Anybody  can  sell  them 
GEM  CHEMICAL  CO.,  126  Maiden  Lane.  New  York- 


j  ^  PFR1 ALIA  Stamp  with  name  IQcts. 


_  CLUB  of  |  4  postpaid  for  $  |  bill. 

Marks  Linen,  Cards,  Papers,  Everything. 

New  Agents  make  BIG  Money.Terms  Free. 

THALMAN  MHI,  CO.,  No.  189  Balt.  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


REED  CHAIRS. 

Children’s  Carriages, 
ALL  KINDS  AND  PRICES. 

DELIVERED  FREE. 

Huy  direct  and  save  from 
25  to  50% 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GLOBE  CHAIR  CO., 
Mattapoisett . Mass. 


This  is  one  of  our  chief  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  those  Twenty  Million  Readers. 


ONLY  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  dear  reader, 
what  it  would  mean  if  you  should  add  the 
name  of  only  one  new  subscriber  to  the  list 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  t  As  Mr.  or 
Mrs.  “Dear  Reader”  means  every  present 
subscriber  on  our  list,  of  course  if  you 
send  us  just  one  new  subscription,  then  our 
entire  list  will  be  doubled. 

And  what  then  I  We  all  know  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  costs  more  to  make 
than  any  other  farm  paper  in  America,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  content  only  with  the  best 
that  we  can  procure  with  the  means  at  our 
disposal.  BUT  if  you  will  send  along  that 
one  new  subscription,  we  shall  receive 
double  the  amount  of  money  that  we  do 
now  for  subscriptions,  and  nearly  twice  as 
much  for  advertising,  which,  you  see,  will 
enable  us  to  give  you  even  a  better  paper 
than  now.  Of  course,  many  of  the  expenses 
will  also  be  doubled,  such  as  paper,  press- 
work,  postage,  etc.  But  we  would  have  a 
considerable  margin  to  expend  on  more  il¬ 
lustrations,  special  investigations,  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  of  reporters,  etc. 

Furthermore,  we  are  willing  to  pay  you 
tor  that  one  new  subscription,  either  in 
money  or  in  articles  from  our  Premium 
List. 

Will  you  send  the  one  f 

If  not,  why  not  ? 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Dover,  N.  H. — Good  second  crop  of  hay, 
but  poor  quality  Decause  of  rain.  First 
crop  good  in  quantity  and  quality.  Early 
potatoes  light ;  late  ones  fair  but  rotting 
badly.  Burpee’s  Emerald  Gem  Melons 
delicious.  w.  e.  r. 

Farmville,  Va.— Tobacco  best  in  many 
years,  but  only  small  crop  planted.  Corn 
fine  crop.  w.  d. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.— Not  only  fruits 
a  failure,  but  chestnuts,  hickories,  oaks, 
maples,  etc.,  failed  to  produce  seed.  All 
trees  seem  in  good  condition  and  full  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  crop.  1.  J.  B. 


It  is  said  that  if  the  Conger  Lard  Bill 
should  become  a  law  a  movement  would  be 
made  to  take  some  of  our  refinery  plants  to 
Europe  to  make  possible  competition  with 
the  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Rutgers 
College,  Monday,  about  75  members  being 
present.  There  was  quite  au  exhibit  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  though  the  former 
were  somewhat  meager. 

The  first  hard  frosts  of  the  season  were 
reported  from  Northern  New  York  and 
New  England  Wednesday  night.  Ice  formed 
in  many  places,  and  in  the  Adiroudacks 
and  the  VV  bite  Mountains  considerable  snow 
fell. 

A  Cincinnati  fruit-preserving  establish¬ 
ment  this  week  shipped  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  in  one  day  18  car-loads  of  tomato 
catsup. 

The  New  Hampshire  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  his  first  annual  report  shows 
that  801  of  the  1,342  farms  abandoned  last 
year  have  been  re-occupied. 

Oliver  Dalrymple,  the  bonanza  wheat- 
grower  of  North  Dakota,  has  25,000  acres  of 
wheat  this  year,  which  he  says  is  thrashing 
out  an  average  of  18  bushels  per  acre. 
About  one  third  of  it  grades  No.  1  hard, 
and  the  rest  No.  1  northern.  He  expects 
future  prices  will  be  higher  rather  than 
lower. 

Cotton  seed  oil  producers  say  that  the 
Conger  Bill  will  wipe  their  industry  out  of 
existence,  as  it  in  reality  puts  a  tax  of  five 
cents  per  gallon  upon  the  oil.  This  fear 
seems  not  unfounded,  for  the  price  of  cot- 


CJPECIMENS  of  LAVA  ROCK,  or  PE' 
kA  rilied  Wood  mailed  for  10  cents.  Send  1 


PET- 

.  ■  ■  *“v-“  **  ***«-**cu  mi  i  u  ceii is.  bend  for 

free  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  these  and  other  Inter¬ 
esting  Specimens.  a.  T.  HUNT.  Lava  i\.  M. 


s 


EN I)  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
W  rlters,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  st.,  N.Y. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES,  e-  D  C  C 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  r  ri  t  t. 
GLEN  CARL  CO..  CLINTONVILLE.  CONN. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub 
lishlng  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y  ,  is 
the  leading  poultry  publiea 
tion  of  America,  is  abrt  ast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  hind.  It  goes  to  the  best  i  lass  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  Is  only  si, 00  a  year,  wlih  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  12.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  in  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


WANTED,  AGENTS! 

In  every  town  to  sell  an  attractive  advertising 
specialty  of  merchandise  in  large  .  cmnml.  Liberal 
commissions.  For  sample,  &c.,  address 

U,  H.  T.  CO.,  3015  Chestnut  St.,  i  hilndclphin. 


PRIZE  herd  Cheshire  Swine,  all  ages,  low  prioes. 

Send  for  circulars  to  FREEMAN  &  BUTTON, 
Cottons,  N.  Y. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


CALIFORNIA 

New  and  Rare  Plants,  Cacti,  Etc., 
both  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Send  for  Price-List. 
HALL’S  ADDITION  NURSERY  CO., 
Riverside,  Cal. 


OR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association.  Fort  Wayne.  Jnrl. 


FREDERIC  E.  WARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  lmstructlon  for  shipping.  Consignments  solicited. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 


■  v  V  w 


four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making 
It  the  cheapnst  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the 
market.  Thousands  in  successful  operation  In  this 
country,  Canada  and  Europe.  They  are  giving  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  everywhere.  First  premiums  at 
27  consecutive  shows.  More  than  10"  in  use  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  some  of  the  farmers 
using  from  two  to  eight  machines. 

SW~  Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


A  PIETERTJE  BULL 

FOR  SALE. 

Boqnette  .Id’s  Pietertje.  14426  H.  F.  H.  B  ;  born 
November  19.  18^9 ;  black  with  white  markings.  Got 
by  the  imported  PIETER"  JE  2nd’s  HOLLAND  KING 
9843  H.  F.  H  B.,  oui  of  Boquette  3d  W07  H  F.  H.  B..  bv 
DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK  .So  H.  F.  H.  B.;  grand  dam  the 
Imported  Boquette  6lb9  H.  H.  B.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 

SHEEP  SHROPSHIRE,’  LAMBS 

COTSWOLD,  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  t  :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes.  1,  2  ana  3*year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

JERSFY  REDS.  OH  ESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough  Couted  Seotcn 
Collie  Bitehe*.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  <&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


j  .  Kiiuius  I'oianu  i  iiiiiii  recorded  swine  all  ages 
tor  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express,  fi^ctra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Iud.  15  Railroads. 


PIGS,  Ch esters.Berksb i res,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO., 
W  est  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


free 


one  nan  me  rormer  cost. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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cot)l(  FEED  vo"n  STOCK’ 

,rH  PUHINTONSSTfAM  GENERATOR 

AND  SAVE:3T0'2  OF  YOUR  FEED. 

BEST,  ,  J-KPURINTON&Cb. 

'muse  Des  Moines. Ia. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS 

OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

(These  Prices  apply  equally  to  EITHER 
PUBLICATION.) 

One  year,  in  advance . $2.00 

Six  months,  in  advance .  1.00 

Three  months,  in  advance .  50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden,  together,  to  one 
address,  one  year .  g.oo 

Foreign  subscriptions  to  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union:  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$3.04 ;  The  American  Garden,  $2.48. 


TERMS  TO  CLUBS. 

(Old  Subscribers  will  please  ask  for  Special  Circular 
Letter  If  not  already  received.) 

U3P  A  subscription  to  The  American 
Garden  coun ts  in  the  club  the  same  as  a 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Each 

One  or  two  subscriptions . js.OO 

Three  subscriptions,  one  year .  1.75 

Five  subscriptions,  (four  new  and  one 
renewal) .  1,50 


CST*  An  extra  copy  is  given  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  a  club  of  five  or  more  new 
yearly  subscriptions  and  $7.50  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1890. _ 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PAPERS. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

Price. 

N.  Y.  Weekly  World,  w  ..$1.00 

Largest  circulated  weekly 
newspaper  in  America. 


Price  with 
R  N.  Y.  or 
Am.  G'd’n 

$2.25 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  w  ..  1.00  2.25 

Greatest  and  most  popular 
of  Western  newspapers. 


Detroit  Free  Press,  w..  1.00  2.25 

Most  popular  of  the  Inter- 
State  family  journals. 


Boston  Globe,  w .  1.00  2.25 

Its  success  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  It  is  the  great  New 
England  paper. 

Atlanta  Constitution,  w  ..  1.00  2.25 

Greatest  and  best  of  all 
Southern  papers. 


A  complete  list  will  follow  in  later  issues. 
Meantime  prices  will  be  given  on  any  com¬ 
bination  desired,  on  application. 
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The  Great  Chautauqua  Circle. 

Founded  in  1878,  this  Home-Reading  Circle 
has  grown  to  marvelous  size.  It  has  met  with 
eager  welcome  from  thousands  who  aspire  to 

a  broader  life.  The  daily  routine  of  cares  and 
labor  may  be  lightened  by  systematic  reading 
of  good  books— a  little  every  day.  A  Michigan 
farmer’s  wife  writes:  “Living  on  a  farm  too 
far  from  town  to  join  a  circle,  I  have  so  far 
read  alone.  Into  my  busy  life  the  daily  time 
allotted  to  my  reading  comes  like  a  benedic¬ 
tion.”  Should  you  not  like  to  join  this  great 
company  of  readers?  You  may  read  alone  or 
with  a  group  of  friends.  Write  to  John  H.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  full  details 
and  membership  blanks. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Corn  in  the  West.  The  condition  of 
corn  does  not  seem  to  be  so  bad  as  was  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  Farmers’  Review  says  that 
only  late-planted  corn  has  suffered  and  this 
portion  of  the  crop  forms  but  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  whole.  In  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  where  the  crop  is  quite 
backward  on  account  of  too  abundant  rains, 
frost  has  done  practically  no  damage  as  yet, 
but  would  be  most  injurious  were  it  to  fall 
heavily  before  October  15.  Illinois — Late 
corn  has  been  damaged  by  frost  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  12.6  per  cent,  in  10  counties.  Frost 
has  done  no  harm  in  63  counties.  Wiscon¬ 
sin — Very  little  damage  has  been  done.  In¬ 
diana — Only  two  counties  report  damage, 
and  these  put  the  injury  at  eight  per  cent. 
Michigan — On  light  soils  in  Muskegon 
County  frost  has  damaged  corn  20  per  cent. 
Other  counties  report  crop  safe  and  unin¬ 
jured.  Ohio — Corn  is  backward  in  this 
State,  and  while  not  yet  damaged  by  frost 
will  not  be  safe  until  the  first  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Missouri — Corn  is  very  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  abundant  rains,  and  will  not 
be  safe  until  the  middle  of  October.  Iowa 
— Twenty  six  counties  report  an  average 
damage  of  12  per  cent,  to  late  corn.  The 
damage  is  estimated  at  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  in  Auburn,  Keokuk,  Story,  Marshall, 
Decatur,  Sioux,  Howard,  Mahaska  and 
Cerro  Gordo  Counties.  The  frost  has  ripened 
corn  in  many  other  counties.  Minnesota — 
Fifteen  counties  report  10  per  cent,  damage 
to  late  corn;  crop  mostly  out  of  the  way  of 
frost.  Nebraska — Fully  20  per  cent,  of  the 
late  corn  in  15  counties  has  been  damaged. 
Kansas— Corn  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  generally.  Four  counties  report 
20  percent,  injury  to  late  corn.  Dakota — 
In  the  two  Dakotas  almost  all  late  corn 
has  suffered  more  or  less.  Ten  counties  re¬ 
port  22  per  cent,  damage. 

There  have  been  quite  liberal  receipts 
of  Pacific  Coast  hops.  They  are  of  good 
quality.  Trade  in  hops  is  dull  on  account 
of  the  firm  views  of  holders.  Good  hops 
are  valuable  property  this  year  and  growers 
naturally  wish  to  get  all  possible  out  of  , 
them.  Many  of  them  want  50  cents,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  figure  will  be 
reached  by  any  but  the  best  grades. 

California  has  furnished  this  market 
with  quite  a  quantity  of  extracted  honey 
which  is  of  good  quality  and  very  accept¬ 
able. 

Weighing  Fruits  and  Vegetables.— 
Representatives  of  various  branches  of 
trade  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Markets  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  this 
city,  on  Thurdsay,  to  give  their  views  on 
the  proposed  ordiuance  directing  that  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  be  sold  in  this  city  by 
weight.  Without  exception,  those  appear¬ 
ing  opposed  the  ordinance.  G.  S.  Palmer, 
an  importer  of  and  dealer  in  fruits,  urged 
that  the  ordinance,  if  enforced,  would  im¬ 
pede  business  so  much  that  the  fruits 
would  become  stale.  R.  S.  M.  Day,  a  large 
handler  of  foreign,  California  and  Florida 
fruits,  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  weigh  the  fruit  on  its  arrival  here,  as 
there  was  no  room  on  the  piers  or  at  the 
railroad  stations.  R.  H.  Thorn,  a  commis¬ 
sion  dealer,  thought  that  the  proposed 
restrictions  would  iujure  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness  here  greatly.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  a  handler 
chiefly  of  Spanish  and  California  fruits, 
dwelt  on  the  speed  with  which  the  products 
had  to  be  handled  here  in  order  to  avoid 
loss.  It  would  take  24  hours  to  weigh  the 
fruit  he  received  on  some  days,  and  this 
meant  ruin  to  his  business.  Malcolm 
Townsend,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  said  that  ou  one  pier  20,000  pack¬ 
ages  were  sometimes  landed  in  one  day.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  weigh  tne  fruit  ou 
the  pier,  as  tnis  would  take  three  times  as 
much  time  as  the  unloading  of  the  cars 
would.  Vice-President  Stanford,  of  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Line,  said  the 
ordinance,  if  passed,  would  divert  much  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  from  New 
York  to  other  markets. 

Potato  Prospects.— The  short  crop  is 
being  still  further  reduced  by  rot.  Good 
potatoes  are  worth  considerable  money; 
rather  too  much,  think  the  people  who 
have  to  buy,  but  they  will  bring  more 
later.  The  English  crop  is  reported  50,000 
acres  smaller  than  last  year,  with  a  small 
yield  ifi  many  localities.  The  receipts  in 
tnis  market  are  very  moderate,  but  buyers 
are  slow  to  take  hold  ou  account  of  feais  of 
loss  by  rot,  so  prices  are  barely  steady. 
Sweets  are  in  large  supply  and  very  fine 
ones  can  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 

Dried  Fruits. — Prices  are  well  nmin- 
tained  and  on  some  lines  there  is  a  gradual 
advance.  California  is  sending  large  quan¬ 
tities  and  will  probably  increase  her  ship¬ 
ments  as  the  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  de¬ 
cline.  One  day  this  week  7,643  packages 
were  received,  comprising  apricots,  peaches 
and  grapes.  The  trade  in  dried  peaches  is 
likely  to  be  limited  ou  account  oi  the  high 
prices  reached.  There  are  other  fruits 
which  can  be  made  to  take  their  place  and 


at  less  price.  Apricots  are  about  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  at  present  and  form  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute.  There  are  no  quota¬ 
tions  on  any  dried  peaches  excepting  Cali- 
fornias.  All  dried  and  evaporated  fruits 
are  higher  than  before  in  years. 

Mohair  Prospects — Those  of  our  friends 
interested  in  Angoras  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  outlook  for  improved  prices 
is  good.  McNaughton’s  Sons  issue  a  cir¬ 
cular,  in  which  they  say  that  the  latest  re¬ 
port  from  Bradford  says  :  “  Mohair  good  ; 
alpaca  advanced.”  This  advance  in  alpaca 
will  have  a  tendency  to  put  up  the  value  of 
mohair.  Importations  of  Turkey  mohair 
have  been  very  light  this  summer  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1889,  and  if  the  present  good 
market  on  the  other  side  continues,  fall 
shipments  of  domestic-  mohair  will  find  a 
ready  market  in  spite  of  the  slight  curtailed 
demand.  There  is  very  little  raw  stock  in 
New  York  now,  so  that  quotations  are 
merely  nominal,  being  based  upon  the  last 
sales,  viz.:  Fine  combing,  45  to 50 cents;  fine 
medium  combing,  40  to  45;  medium  comb¬ 
ing,  35  to  40;  coarse  combing,  28  to  35;  card¬ 
ing,  14  to  16  ;  burry,  10  to  15.  McNaughton’s 
Sons  mention  fall  shearing  of  goats  as 
favored  by  reports  from  several  of  their 
correspondents,  and  urge  the  advisability 
of  occasional  fall  shearing  at  least.  As 
prices  are  good  at  the  present,  the  time  is 
favorable  for  experiment. 

Peaches  are  very  scarce.  Californias 
have  about  ceased  to  arrive,  and  the  few 
coming  from  local  Eastern  points  are  about 
exhausted.  Some  fine  peaches  came  from 
Ohio  points  and  sold  at  good  prices.  The 
receipts  of  peaches  have  not  been  so  small 
in  many  years. 

Cranberries  are  said  to  be  the  second 
largest  crop  known,  but  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  most  other  fruits  has  given 
growers  firm  views  as  to  prices,  and  cran¬ 
berries  will  have  to  be  classed  as  luxuries 
this  season.  The  receipts  are  moderate 
and  of  good  quality,  but  the  high  price 
naturally  restricts  consumption,  so  that 
the  demand  is  moderate. 

Apples  Again.— As  we  have  repeatedly 
stated,  the  apple  crop  is  a  short  one.  Not 
only  in  this  country  is  this  the  case,  but  in 
all  applegrowing  countries,  excepting 
France,  the  crop  is  a  short  one.  Those  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  apples  should  get 
good  prices.  The  fruit  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  graded,  one  (two  would  be  better)  layer 
faced  on  the  bottom,  stems  down, 
all  knotty,  wormy  fruit  rejected,  the 
barrel  filled  so  full  that  considerable 
pressure  is  needed  to  force  in  the 
Head  and  plainly  marked  with  the  name 
of  the  variety  on  the  faced  end.  We  have 
noticed  apples  in  market  the  past  week 
which  were  so  loose  in  the  barrel  that  they 
had  rattled  around  while  being  handled  un¬ 
til  they  were  all  bruised.  Snch  fruit  sells 
poorly.  It  is  poor  economy  to  pack  apples 
so  loosely.  It  does  not  pay  either  to  put  in 
anything  but  fair,  sound  fruit.  There  is  a 
demand  for  such  fruit  at  good  prices,  but 
poor  fruit  goes  begging  even  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  scarcity.  All  inferior  fruit  should  be 
carefully  evaporated. 

Beans  have  taken  a  jump  upward  influ¬ 
enced  doubtless  by  the  recent  unfavorable 
weather  for  harvesting.  As  was  the  case 
last  year,  the  foreign  article  must  form  an 
important  source  of  supply. 

Eggs  have  advanced  for  strictly  fresh 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  that  grade. 


Bkecham’s  Pills  cure  Sick  Headache. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 


COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  September  27,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  «8  0U®$3  11>;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  35  ;  Pea,  $2  55@2  60 ;  Red  Kidney, $8  75;  White 
KUlney.  choice,  $2  4  j®$2  30  :  Foreign  Mediums,  $2  00 £ 
$i  10  ;  Green  Peas,  81  U5®$1  10. 

Butter— Creamery.— Elgin,  best  2Sc@— ;  State  and 
Peunsj ivaula.  17,®z3e;  Western,  best,  2176'a2*e  :  do 
prime,  1876®'W6c;  do  good.  i6®l~e  ;  do  poor,  12®'5c  ; 
w  estern  lin.tatl  .n  Creaimry,  or  me  15<#16c  •  00  hue, 
12dl4c  do  po  r,  iu<jdic  Dairy.— State,  best.  21c; 
do  prime,  IS®  19c  ;  do  good.  16®  17c  ;  do  poor.  12® lie  ; 
We->iern,  prlu.e,  I3®14c  ,  do  fair,  IK®  12c ;  do  poor,  sis 
Miiu^c  :  do  factory,  best,  i2®13;  do  prime  llia»12c ;  do 
good,  S>a  Sloe. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  9J6®996c;  fancy  colored  9 44® 
99ge;  fair.  7(a.74lc ;  light  skims,  6®7!-4C;  skims,  2® 
2**e.;  uhio,  Flat,  6^  ae>>*e. 

Eaos.— Near-by ,  fresh,  221,@23e ;  Canadian.  22® 
- c.;  Southern,  20®21c;  W  estern,  best,  2li*22c;  Ice¬ 
house,  2Uc. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Gravensieiu,  uerbbl,  84  10 
44 S4  50  ;  Pippin,  $3  00  <i*S  5U  ;  Blu  h,  82  5<>®$4  50  ;  Alex- 
anile-,  $3  ou®$4  ;  King.  $2(8.84  50;  Bal  .win,  $1  75is,$o  25  : 
Ure  n.  $3  00  84  00  Due-ess  of  Oldenburg,  $4<®$4G1; 
common  t  good,  81  ,-*2  50;  Lemons,  per  box,  $5  50®$S; 
Peaches,  $lo.$2  50  per  basket,  Watermelons.  $12its30 
per  100  Musk-melons.  50c  o«83  50  per  bbl  .  Pears,  Cook¬ 
ing.  do,  $5  0 1  $4  00;  Bartlett,  no,  $6  <a*s ,  Flemish 
Beauty,  i er  keg,  $2  b0@$2  ;  Seek.  1,  per  bbl.,  $6„#iu; 
Crauber  ioi,  Cape  Cod,  $6  UO.w*3  50  per  bbl.  $2  ®$2  75 
per  (rate,  Grapes,  up  river,  25®43e  per  basket.  Dela¬ 
ware,  40®  :5c  per  basket.  Plums,  45®$  1  50  per  basket. 
Quinces,  $3<a$5  per  bbl. 

Domestic  Driku— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10®!3e.  ; 
do  choice,  1839.  14®15o;  prime,  12®13<*c;  sliced,  1539. 
7>4<&10c;  do  old,  S!*<®394e;  Chopped.  4®4‘4c,  Cores  and 
skins,  194<®2e.  Cherries,  new,  80®31c ;  do,  old.  8®loc. 
Raspberries,  23®32e,  Blackberries,  S,a,9e;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  8®10c  ;  Plums,  new.  10<®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30i»33c;  do  un peeled.  2H®23c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  674®Ic  ;  Apricots,  California,  I9®2lc. 

Game.— English  suipe,  per  do*..  $1  75@$2 ;  Large  yel¬ 
low  1  g  su  pe  p  rdoz.  $2i*$J  25;  Goldm  piov.  r,  prime, 
p.r  doz.,  *t  75*$2  :  ora-s  clover  western  prime  p-r 
doz..  $i®$l  2 1 ;  sand  snipe,  per  doz  ,  30c:  Dowblros, 
We. tern  per  doz..  $3  5ih®»4  Cjnew  ant  Marliu,  per 
doz.,  8150;  Par  ridges,  State  per  pair,  *t  oua.*,  ad ; 
do  Western,  p  r  pa  r.  8 luctl  50,  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  30®90c  ;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  »l<®$t  26. 

Hay  and  Straw.— Timothy,  best,  60®70c;  do  good, 
50®55o;  do  medium,  40o®50;  Clover,  mixed,  30®4tc; 
snipping,  30s* 35c.  Straw— No  1  rye,  75®SUC.;  short  rye, 
40®50c,  oat  and  wheat,  S0®35e. 


Honey — In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  ll@12c; 
Buckwheat,  10®  11c;  Beeswax  22@23c. 

Hops.— State,  ’90  crop,  42®46c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
80(a33c7c;  do  good,  23<i,9 9c  do  -omnion,  25®26c;  do  1n88, 

food  ani  prime.  20  -  24c;  do  do.  common,  17®19c; 
aclfic  Coast,  1339  crops,  25@32c;  do,  1890  crop,  38®40c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  string.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  10c,  and  farmers’  grades  at9@97,c ;  Pecans, 
ll®12c. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  14® 
15c;  Fowls  western,  choice,  13a’.4o;  do  common  to, 
good,  12@13c ;  Ducks  spring,  good.  12®16;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  *2  75®83  50 ;  do  dark,  do.  82  50: 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  16@19e.;  Western,  10 
<314o ;  Fowls,  near  by,  14c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  ll®l3c; 
Fowl*  near-by,  per  lb,  18®l4c,  do  Weatern,  per  lb, 
13®  14c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7® 8c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10  3 
13c ;  Ducks,  Wes  cern,  per  pair,  50®75c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®$1  40. 

Vegetables.—  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
82  15®$2  25  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  65®82  Oh ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  $1  75®$2 00 ,  Sweets,  do,  $175 
@82  50.  Onions  -  Western  New  York  $2  50@$2  75.  ron- 
neotlcut  Red, do,  $2  50  do  White,  do,  *250ai$3  00;  West¬ 
ern,  $2  25®*2  50 ;  Jersey,  do,  82  25®$2  75 ;  Cabbage,  L. 
I.,  per  100,  $J25@$8.  Corn,  per  100,  50c®$l  50;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate,  3i@65c.;  Cucumbers  per  1,000,  81  25 
$’.75c;  Squash.  Der  bbl.,  75c(%$l  OU;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
$1®81  25  .  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  75c. ®$i  ;  Lima  Beans, 
per  bag,  81  00®$l  50  ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  ®$L. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— The  bulk  of  the  news  received  was  of  a 
bearish  tenor,  and  at  one  time  the  market  ruled  a 
trifle  lower,  but  final  figures  showed  a  slight  advance. 
The  weather  conditions  continued  favorable,  and 
there  were  full  arrivals  at  Minneapolis,  with  prospects 
of  a  further  Increase  in  the  near  future,  all  of  which 
contributed  to  the  heaviness.  A  prominent  Western 
operator  was  reported  as  being  a  seller  here  i  and  this, 
too,  ha  l  a  weakening  influence.  The  rise  In  corn 
however  (based  on  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current’s 
estimates  of  the  crop),  prompted  a  little  covering  of 
"  shorts  ”  and  this  tended  to  strengthen  the  situation. 
Sales— Ungraded  Winter  Ken  $  0094®  102>4;  No.  2 
Re’,  *1  o296  -  $  i'276  afloat;  do  In  elevator,  quoted 
$1  0076®*1  u1 ;  No.  i  Hard  Spring  nominal,  si  K<^ ; 
No.  2  September,  SI  0-94®Sl  U96:  do  ictober,  $1  0216  ; 
do  December.  $1  03lt®$l  041* :  do  January,  *1  0494® 
81  05*;  d-  May,  $1  0794  t$(  0876.  KYK.-Dull  and 
rather  easier  on  Western.  Western.  In  ooailoads. 
quoted  unchanged  in  price  and  quiet.  CoR  '•.—Ruled 
quite  strong  and  closed  with  a  general  advance  all 
a-ound.  The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  was  quoted 
as  estlmatl  g  the  crop  at  1, 565,0 jOJOU  bushels  (or  543, 
000  00  i  bushels  le-s  than  last  year),  and  reckoning  the 
surplus  in  farm -rs’  hands  at  18  per  cent.  Receipts 
were  small,  and  this,  too,  helped  the  rise.  Cables 
were  t*  94d-  lower,  an  I  the  weatner  West  generally 
favorable,  but  they  nad  no  material  effect,  sales - 
Ungra  ted  Mtxe  i  and  White.  >5“-4"o5794c ;  No.  2  Mixed, 
65!4®55t4c  elevator.  554$c  56c  afloat;  No.  2  Septem¬ 
ber,  54J6  4  5516c  ;  ro  O  tuber,  5456  •  5518c ;  do  November, 
5456®55>6c ;  do  December,  M96®‘596c :  do  January, 
5«96®54X6c  ;  do  May.  5576 a 5696c.  OATS. -On  the  spot 
the  market  ruled  a  shade  lower,  with  freer  offerings, 
leading  to  a  fair  business.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  4:;-. 
elevator;  No.  3  white,  43c  elevator ;  No  2  mixe  i,  4494c. 
elevator:  4594c  delivered.  No.  2  white,  4444  45c.  ele¬ 
vator;  4594446c  delivered:  No.  1  White  48c  elevator; 
No.  2  Chicago.  4594c.  Ungraded  mixed  Western,  41® 
46 Qc  do  white.  44  *53c.;  No.  2  September,  4494c;  do 
October,  43  5-l6<i44J4c  :  do  November,  4496'3  4596c;  do 
May,  4694@47c;  No.  2  White  October,  45>6c.;  do  Novem 
ber,  45J6C. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 


BEEVES.— Feeling  firm  for  good  cattle.  City  dressed 
beef  In  fair  demand  and  firm  at  ityibHr  for  Texas 
sides  and  594  ®794c  for  very  common  to  prime  native 
eareas-es,  and  a  few  extras  do  sold  at  Sc.  British 
markets  unchanged  at  4  t.  or  scant  3c.  for  refrige-a’ed 
beef  and  lo>6®n94c  for  America i  steers,  dead  weight, 

MILCH  C">WS.— Very  little  trading,  and  the  market 
is  quoted  dull.  Sales  during  tne  week  have  ranged 
from  $22®$15  per  head,  but  very  few  have  excee  led 
$40. 

CALVES  — The  demand  was  not  very  brisk,  and 
with  nearly  700  Westerns  held  over  Wednesday  there 
were  more  than  butchers  needed.  Prices  were  just 
about  stead  v  and  25iwere  Ilk- ly  to  be  carried  over. 
Grassers  sold  at  21641 3c  per  pound,  fed,  yearlings  and 
Wesrern  calves  at  3Lt«.4!6e  and  cominou  to  prime 
State  veals  at  5@7>6c.  Cnolce  Bucks  County,  trought 
as  high  as  “c.  Dressed  calves  were  eas'er,  and  the 
cool  weather  fav  rs  shipments  from  the  country. 
Dressed  grassers  sold  at  4<o5!6c,  country  dressed  v.  als 
ac8<i.ut8C,  city  dressed  at  7f®l i^fec  and  a  few  choice 
selected  at  12c. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  stockyard  au- 
thorl  les  for  th“  'elaware.  Lackawanna  «ud  Western 
road  to  land  stock  at  the  toot  of  West  6<  th  s  reet. 
For  rather  more  thau  three  years,  or  sin  e  August, 
1837.  the  60th  street  yards  have  been  practically  for- 
blden  to  receive  stock  shipped  over  that  road. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  rul“  steady  with  sal's 
at  $4  25®R5  50  i  er  I'D  pounds  ;  and  wh  le  common  and 
medium  lambs  were  plenty  aud  so  d  at  rather  lower 
prices,  prime  lambs  were  Arm  and  in  light  supply. 
Reported  transactions  were  at  the  range  of  85  37-si«a 
$:  3776  for  ordinary  to  choice,  and  cuils  sold  at  4®5c 
per  pound.  Dressed  mutt  n  easier  at  8vgi®10c ;  and 
dressed  lamns  in  fair  demand  at  9>6  illT4<-‘. 

HOGS.— Trade  was  a  little  slow,  es penally  forheavv 
hogs,  which  appeared  to  be  weak;  but  the  g  nerat 
market  unchanged  wiih  sab  sat  *4  To®  $5  25  per  no 
pounds.  Country  dressed  have  arrived  freely  the 
past  week,  amt  the  marker  Is  quoted  dull  at  57fc®9T4C 
for  heavy  to  light,  including  pigs. 


Choose  the  Best. 

“  Freely  and  anhesitatingly,  then,  select 
what  is  best,  and  cling  resolutely  to  it,  for 
what  is  best  is  most  profitable.”  This  is 
good  advice  for  those  who  are  seeking 
some  efficient  remedy  for  bodily  ills.  We 
think  we  can  prove  to  you  that  the  best 
remedy  is  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 

Below  we  give  you  some  of  the  evidence. 
But  we  have  more  of  it,  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials,  which  we  shall  gladly  furnish. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “My  wife 
thinks  that  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  saved  her  life.”  Rev.  H.  W.  Jones, 
Monroe  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  21,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  benefit  I  have  received  from  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  one  of 
the  most  severe  cases  of  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis.”  P.  J.  McGowan,  Penn  Tan, 
Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1889. 

Send  for  the  200  page  book.  It  is  free  to 
you  and  filled  with  testimonials  from  men 
and  women  who  have  been  cured  by  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Ad v. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


(ALL  STEEL  PRESSES] 


Add^S  P.jCD0>QVO<A(&r 

5g  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


ERTEL’S  VICTOR 

Shipped  anywhere  to  oper»tc 
ONTRKH.AG«INSLfl/l-  OTHER 


Purchaser  to  keep  ohe 
DOING  MOST  AND  BEST  W0S< 


the  wear  on  Dutton 
noioa,  which  die* 
figure*  •  ooat  so 
.  qulakiy. 

,  (ML  *Mt*il«. 

L  1  <«r  SOc  A 


THE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

60AT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  CoUar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  J00, 000  in  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  $1  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO.,  S3  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 


ilXA-*CRE  FARM  FOR  SALE,  and  50  HOL- 
Df)U  stf.in-friesian  females  of  the  Mer¬ 
cedes  aud  NETHERLAND  Families.  This  Farm  Is 
In  Logan  County,  Ky.;  Is  rich,  well-stocked  and  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad  -,  excellent  for  Tobacco,  Grasses 
and  Grains.  Imposing  residence  and  beautiful 
Grounds.  Dairy  has  yearly  engagements  for  Butter, 
and  a  trade  in  the  South  and  West  for  Surplus  CEtives. 
Possession  given  at  once. 

HORTlNSE  DUDLEY,  Oakville,  Logan  Co.,  Ky. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  S-2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


WATCHES.  CLOCKS  Etc. 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  joa 
buy,  Bend  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  k  OLESEST, 
1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ask  Y°ur  America*  Corn  HuskerS 


Dealer  for  the 


It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamp*. 

Kaufman  bugs.  Bloomiogton,  in. 


Improve  your  home  with  our  1 II 1  I  I  Q  A  DCD 

attractive  WALL  r Artn 

Remarkably  low  prices.  Enormous  assortment  of  style*. 
Honorable  treatment.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U.S.  Our  price* 
range  from  excellent  I,  us  tre  papers  at  6c .  a  roll  to  elegant 
Iridescent  Embossed  (4  old  sat  3.>e.  For  8c.  postage 
will  send  to  any  address,  samples  with  borders  to  match. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO..  1206  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


New  York  Trade  Schools 

First  &ve.,  67th  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 


Evening  instruction  in  Plumbing,  Bricklaying,  Car 
pentry,  House  aui  Sign  Painting,  Fresco  Painting, 
Plastering  and  Blacksmith’s  Work,  commences  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  1894.  Terms  moderate. 

A  three  months’  Day  Course  of  instruction  in  Plumb¬ 
ing,  will  commence  on  December  3,  terms  $35;  in 
House,  Sign  and  Fresco  Painting  on  December  3, 
terms  $40;  in  Bricklaying  and  Plastering  on  January 
6,  1891,  terms  $40;  in  Carpentry  on  January  6,  terms 
$35 ;  in  Stone  Cutting  on  January  6,  terms  $35. 

Send  postal  card  for  circular.  Illustrated  with  photo 
engraving  of  scholars’  work,  or  call  and  see  work 
done  last  season. 


A  MERICAN  KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Twenty  sixth  year,  begins  September  24,  at  59 
Burnet  st.,  East  Orauge.  N.  J  .  and  37  Wes'-  22nd  st.. 
New  York.  Emily  M.  Coe,  Principal,  and  Editor  of 
American  Kindergarten  Magazine,  now  in  tenth  year. 


TIT  4  XTrTT17T^-NXrRSERY  foreman  — 
>  V  xY.  iAi  JL  JZj  XJ  An  active,  energetic  man, 
American  or  German,  married ;  strictly  temperate, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the 
nursery  business  A  competent  propagator  of  orna¬ 
mental  stock  and  a  good  manager  of  men  Apply 
with  reference  to  THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY. 
Morrlsvllle,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


$50  TO  $IOO  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock,  steady  work  all  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Address  for  terms.  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  A 
CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


}EAF’ 

w  La  I  G 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  h* 

.  Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
__  _  _  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 

tnhlA.  whprpnll  Remedleifsll.  Sold  by  F.  HIS(  OX, 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES. 
BEST  PREMIUMS, 


Obfi-  COSTI.Y  OUTFIT. 

Yale  card  co.. 


NSW  HAVEN,  CONN 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60.  B  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  aud  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  K.Y. 
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‘Rough  on  Rogues .” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


OCTOBER. 


6. 


Look  out  for  pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able  strangers  you  meet  at  the 
fairs.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
persons  have  been  swindled  at  the  fairs  this 
year.  We  never  knew  anything  like  it  be¬ 
fore.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  subscriber  in 
WestVirginia,  that  is  a  fair  sample:  “  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  warnings  sent  out  almost 
daily  by  the  press,  instances  are  constantly 
occurring  in  which  many  well-to-do  persons 
are  swindled  by  unscrupulous  fellows.  One 
man,  Mr.  David  Willett,  of  this  county,  was 
beaten  out  of  $300  at  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  Fair  at  Winchester,  Va.,  a  few  days 
ago  by  some  sharpers  who  pretended  to  sell 
him  some  mules.  They  did  not  own  any 
mules ;  but  by  a  shrewd  trick  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  W.’s  $300  and  decamped.  Mr. 
Willett  is  a  hard-working,  honest  farmer, 
and  very  correct  in  all  his  dealings.” 


* 

*  # 


Tuesday  Look  °ut  f°r  frauds  that  accom- 
3  pany  the  circus.  One  such  fel- 
/•  low  is  described  as  a  “seedy” 
individual,  with  a  brown  Derby  hat  and 
black  clothes — about  30  years  old.  He  offers 
to  sell  a  ring  given  him  by  his  mother 
years  ago.  He  tells  such  a  pathetic  story 
that  he  frequently  sells  the  ring  for  a  good 
price.  His  rings  are  worth  about  five  cents 
each. 

Another  fraud  was  recently  exposed  at 
Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  hired  a  fine 
carriage  and  drove  into  a  public  place  and 
offered  watches  for  sale.  He  pretended  to 
put  a  $10  bill  inside  the  watch  case  and 
then  offered  the  whole  thing  for  $10.  The 
people  “  saw  him  put  the  bills  there  ”  and 
many  sales  were  made.  Of  course  the  fel¬ 
low,  by  some  sleight  of  hand,  kept  the  bills 
instead  of  putting  them  into  the  cases,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  fe;v  instances,  when  he  purposely 
sold  the  real  money  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  cupidity  of  the  crowd.  He  made  lots 
of  money  and  escaped  after  swindling  as 
many  people  as  he  could. 

•  *  • 

Wednesday  look ou^  agaju  f°r  “  boomed  ” 

q  *  towns  and  cities  in  the  West 
and  South.  The  Colorado  In¬ 
dustrial  and  Development  Association  has 
just  disbanded.  Many  of  our  readers  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  so-called  town  commit¬ 
tees  offering  them  deeds  for  township  lots, 
free  of  charge.  Let  all  such  schemes  alone. 
As  we  have  remarked  before  now — invest 
your  money  at  home.  Home  is  the  best 
place  to  develop. 

* 

♦  * 

TlllirSdaV  Look  out  f°r  a  scoundrel  who  is 
J  “working”  a  new  game  along 
9’  the  Hudson  River.  He  pretends 
to  represent  an  Albany  firm.  The  swindler 
has  yellow  tickets  which  he  sells  at  25  cents 
each,  claiming  that  every  ticket  a  person 
buys  entitles  him  to  a  prize,  when  presented 
to  the  firm.  He  says  the  object  of  selling 
the  tickets  is  to  advertise  the  firm.  A 
young  lady  bought  a  ticket  and  the  fakir 
told  her,  after  looking  on  a  list,  that  her 
ticket  entitled  her  to  a  $5  rug,  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  firm.  The  young  lady  then 
bought  another  ticket.  There  is  no  such 
firm  in  Albany  as  the  one  that  was  given 
by  the  swindler. 


* 

•  * 


FPldaV  Look  out  f°r  f*16  Matrimonial 
^  Mutual  Endowment  Association, 
10*  of  Altoona,  Pa.  One  Keenan,  the 
manager,  has  just  been  arrested,  but  he 
will  doubtless  come  up  again  later  on. 
This  “association”  printed  a  paper  called 
the  Globe,  which  tried  to  “promote  matri¬ 
mony  ”  among  its  subscribers.  For  a  fee 
of  $3  and  the  payment  of  50  cents  a  month, 
the  association  advertised  to  pay  to  holders 
of  certificates  $500  when  they  married,  or, 
if  they  did  not  marry  within  five  years, 
they  were  to  receive  the  $500  and  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  liability.  Keenan 
printed  the  names  of  several  prominent 
citizens  as  officers  of  his  association,  but 
they  deny  that  they  ever  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  is  a  favorite  scheme  nowa¬ 
days  to  print  well  known  names  on  these 
bogus  circulars.  This  is  a  dishonest  busi¬ 
ness  and  ought  to  be  punishable  by  law. 


Saturday  A  wea^^y  Quaker,  living  near 
^  Steubenville.Ohio,  has  just  been 
swindled  out  of  $5  000.  Two 


nice  gentlemen  came  and  asked  bun  to 


keep  for  them  $18,000  worth  of  bonds  which 
they  had  in  a  sachel.  His  “reputation 
for  honesty  was  so  great”  that  they 
wanted  to  leave  the  bonds  with  him  until 
they  looked  about  for  a  farm.  Later,  they 
came  back  and  wanted  to  borrow  $5,000  in 
cash,  agreeing  to  leave  the  bonds  with  him 
as  security.  He  drew  the  money  from  the 
bank  and  delivered  it  to  them  and  they 
decamped  with  it.  As  they  did  not  return, 
our  respected  friend  became  alarmed  and 
went  to  the  sachel,  to  find  that  it  con¬ 
tained  only  a  piece  of  wood  and  some  old 
papers ! 


Poultry  Yard. 

A  WINTER  HEN  HOUSE. 

Almost  any  kind  of  a  house  will  do  for 
hens  in  warm  weather,  if  they  run  at 
large,  and  the  house  is  kept  clean  and  free 
from  lice.  But  in  the  winter  at  the  North, 
hens  must  have  a  warm  house  to  yield  eggs, 
especially  the  Leghorns  and  similar  breeds. 
Many  farmers  who  have  no  comfortable 
place  for  fowls  in  winter  can  have  some¬ 
thing  like  that  shown  in  Figure  293,  and, 
by  a  trifling  outlay,  secure  eggs  during  the 
winter.  The  sides,  where  there  is  no  hay, 
are  lined  up  with  boards,  and  the  space  is 
filled  with  sawdust.  One  advantage  of 
such  a  house  or  room  is  that,  on  warm 
days,  hens  can  be  allowed  to  run  and 
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Winter  Hen  House.  Fig.  293. 


scratch  on  the  feed  floor.  I  often  see  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  shed  attached  to  a  hen¬ 
house  under  which  the  hens  may  go  in 
mild  weather,  but  in  the  North  the  snow 
would  blow  into  such  a  shed,  unless  it  was 
closed  with  some  kind  of  doors.  Hens  de¬ 
light  to  scratch  in  the  chaff  and  hayseeds 
which  collect  on  the  barn  floor.  They  eat 
many  seeds  which  might  otherwise  get  in¬ 
to  the  manure  and  make  trouble  for  the 
farmer.  One  great  advantage  in  keeping 
hens  is  that,  if  rightly  managed,  there  will 
seldom  be  a  time  when  a  flock  will  not  be 
making  some  addition  to  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come.  Last  year  I  sold  from  October  1, 
1888  to  October  1,  1889.  $93  worth  of  eggs 
and  chickens  from  56  hens,  besides  using 
all  we  needed  in  the  family,  and  having 
over  100  fowls  on  hand  on  October  1,  1889. 

J.  W.  H. 


JUSTICE  FOR  THE  “BARN-YARD 
FOWL.” 

Sixty-eight  carefully  selected  hens  of 
pure  breed  and  standard  varieties,  housed 
and  fed  according  to  the  most  approved 
system,  with  a  view  to  the  highest  results, 
laid,  in  the  course  of  12  months,  3,199  eggs, 
an  average  of  47  each,  or  less  than  one  per 
week.  Twenty-eight  hens,  set  upon  281 
eggs,  laid  by  carefully  selected  hens  of  pure 
breed  and  standard  varieties,  mated  for 
breeding  only,  hatched  out  146  chicks, 
being  a  fraction  within  52  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  deduced  from  tables  in 
the  Second  Annual  Report  (1889)  of  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  Ottawa  (Can¬ 
ada)  Experiment  Farm,  the  source  of 
those  “Startling  Figures  on  Chicks,”  given 
by  Mr.  Jacobs  to  Tiie  Rural  readers  some 
weeks  ago ;  and  they  go  to  show,  I  think, 
that  something  more  (or  less)  than  modem 
improvements  in  buildings  and  nest  boxes, 
perfect  drainage  and  ventilation,  carefully 
selected  and  cooked  foods,  tonics  and 
stimulants,  is  required  for  the  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  management  of  poultry. 
They  are  to  the  writer’s  mind,  figures  of  a 
much  more  “  startling  ”  nature  than  those 
originally  given  under  that  heading— of 
much  greater  importance  to  breeders  of 
poultry  for  profit,  and  more  worth  their 
serious  consideration  ;  for  if  they  only  ap¬ 
proximately  indicate  the  best  results  to  be 


obtained  from  pure  breeds,  reared  with  all 
the  advantages  of  practically  unlimited 
resources  disbursed  under  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  then  the  much  ridiculed  and 
despised,  but  robust  “  barn-yard  fowl,” 
has  claims  upon  your  consideration  it  were 
well  to  recognize,  for  she  has  a  record  for 
prolificness  and  fecundity  far  ahead  of 
that  of  her  highly  favored  rivals.  No  self- 
respecting  barn-yard  fowl,  wishingto  “  pay 
her  way,”  would  desire  to  live  if  she  could 
not  lay  more  than  50  eggs  per  annum  ;  nor 
would  a  hatch  of  only  50  per  cent,  satisfy 
any  faithful  sitter  ambitious  of  maternity. 
Such  returns  may  be  satisfactory  to  the 
breeders  of  fancy  stock,  but  it  is  evidently 
not  from  such  sources  that  our  ever  in¬ 
creasing  consumption,  and  always  deficient 
supply  of  eggs  will  be  made  to  balance. 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  c.  n.  w. 


Farm  Politics. 

DEFENDING  MR.  CANNON. 

The  Rural’s  views  on  the  tariff  and  on 
Prohibition,  as  well  as  on  general  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  are  so  closely  my  own  that  I 
intended  to  write  simply  a  commendatory 
letter,  until  your  two  editorials  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  September  6,  one  concerning 
the  Conger  Lard  Bill  and  the  other  com¬ 
menting  upon'the  disturbance  in  Congress, 
which  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  that  bill.  It  may  be  un¬ 
grateful  for  me  to  select  the  one  objection¬ 
able  article  to  write  about,  and  to  omit 
mention  of  the  many  commendable  feat¬ 
ures  of  The  Rural,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  paper  has  done  an  injus¬ 
tice  to  which  attention  should  only  be 
directed  to  have  it  corrected.  In  the 
course  of  the  editorial  in  question  you  say, 
“It  is  high  time  for  the  ‘ farmers  in  poli¬ 
tics’  to  make  themselves  heard.  *  *  * 
Since  the  above  was  written  news  comes 
that  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
disgraceful  scenes  referred  to,  has  been 
nominated  by  acclamation.  This  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  district  of  a  great  agricultural 
State  1  We  are  ashamed  of  those  electors 
and  we  hope  their  sense  of  shame  will  be  so 
aroused  before  election  day  that  this  Rep¬ 
resentative  will  never  again  be  placed  in 
a  position  he  has  disgraced.” 

As  a  breeder  of  live  stock,  as  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  in  the  district  referred 
to,  and  as  one  of  the  electors  by  whose 
votes  the  renomination  by  acclamation 
was  made  possible,  your  remarks  come 
quite  close  home  to  me,  and  this  fact  surely 
will  entitle  me  to  a  reply.  The  facts  are 
that  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Congressman  re¬ 
ferred  to,  has  represented  this  district  18 
years.  At  the  very  time  this  trouble  in 
Congress  happened,  he  was  leading  the 
forces  which  were  attempting  to  pass  the 
Conger  Lard  Bill — the  very  bill  you  com¬ 
mended — which  aims  to  prevent  the  foisting 
of  a  spurious  product  on  the  people.  In 
your  own  language  he  was  working  for  a 
bill  which  provided  that  “  if  sold  at  all, 
such  mixtures  must  be  sold  under  their 
true  name.  *  *  *  Cotton  seed  oil  may  be, 
and  doubtless  is,  a  cheap  and  healthful  food, 
but  it  is  not  ‘lard.’  ”  Should  we  turn 
against  Mr.  Cannon  on  account  of  his  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  this  bill  P  While  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  bring  it  to  a  success¬ 
ful  vote,  he  was  harassed  and  hampered  and 
all  legislation  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  “fillibustering”  tactics  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  Congressmen — a  member  of  his 
own  political  party  and  one  from  whom  he 
had  the  right  to  expect  political  help  in¬ 
stead  of  hindrance.  Aggravated  beyond 
endurance  by  this  conduct,  and  smarting 
under  a  tongue-lashing  just  administered 
by  one  of  his  political  opponents,  Mr. 
Cannon  made  the  remark  which  was 
claimed  to  have  a  double  meaning,  and  it 
was  promptly  charged  by  his  opponents 
that  Mr.  Cannon  intended  it  should  have 
such  meaning,  though,  to  my  mind,  the 
second  interpretation  is  wholly  without 
application  in  that  connection.  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  himself,  insisted  that  he  meant  just 
what  he  said,  and  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
old  fable  from  iEsop  about  the  traveler 
who  warmed  his  fingers  and  cooled  his 
pottage  with  the  same  breath — Mr.  Can¬ 
non’s  assailant  having  recently  talked 
against  and  voted  for  certaiu  measures 
pending  in  Congress. 

The  modern  rule  of  law  is  that  every  man 
is  presumed  guilty  until  he  can  prove  his 
innocence — is  presumed  a  rascal  until  he 
proves  himself  a  gentleman — and  I  submit 
that  even  under  this  trying  rule  the  18 
years  of  Mr.  Canuon’s  public  life.jiave  been 
such  as  to  warrant  our  acceptance  of  his 
statement  in  the  present  matter,  rather 
than  to  lead  us  to  accept  a  forced,  un¬ 


natural,  unmeaning  and  vulgar  construc¬ 
tion  placed  upon  his  utterance  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Of  Mr.  Cannon’s  subsequent  remark 
he  can  simply  plead  guilty  and  throw  him¬ 
self  upon  the  mercies  of  the  court,  and 
when  the  extenuating  circumstances  are 
considered— that  he  was  fighting  for  a  bill 
in  the  interests  of  farm  products,  was 
being  bitterly  opposed  by  a  political  ally, 
had  just  been  viciously  attacked  by  an  op¬ 
ponent,  and  had  been,  as  he  claimed, 
wrongfully  accused  of  vulgarity— it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  tell  his 
accuser,  in  plain  English,  that  he  was  a 
liar,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cannon  quali¬ 
fied  the  word  with  a  “  big,  big  D,”  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  outweigh  his  long  pub¬ 
lic  service,  free  as  it  is  from  any  hints, 
even,  of  corruption  or  taint. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Congressmen 
ever  forget  their  prominent  position,  but 
the  millennium  is  as  far  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  as  it  is  from  any  other  portion 
of  this  sinful  world,  and  Congressmen  are 
but  men  after  all.  With  as  keen  a  sense  of 
shame  as  any  one  could  ask,  the  electors 
who  renominated  Mr.  Cannon  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  believe  that  under  the  most  unfavor¬ 
able  construction  of  the  recent  occurrence, 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
years  of  his  faithful  work  ;  not  only  that, 
but  they  believe  still  farther  that  from  the 
long'and  intimate  knowledge  of  their  rep¬ 
resentative  his  word  is  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  charges  of  his 
opponents,  and  hence  the  renomination  by 
acclamation.  As  for  myself,  I  am  not  a 
politician,  not  even  a  farmer  in  politics — 
simply  a  breeder  of  the  “  black  but  comely 
doddies  ” — but  from  a  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  of  the  electors  was  right  and  that 
your  editorial  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  was  to  some  extent  unjust  toward 
tneone  designated  by  you  as  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disgraceful  scene.  Should  it 
rather  not  be  the  Chicago  Congressman-  - 
the  one  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
a  spurious  article  for  a  genuine  one — who 
was  chiefly  responsible  ?  That  is  the  way 
it  seems  to  us  here.  JOHN  s.  GOODWIN. 

Remarks. — It  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Can¬ 
non  has  ably  advocated  many  bills  urged 
and  supported  by  farmers.  It  is  also  true 
that  he  was  defending  the  Conger  Lard 
Bill  when  the  trouble  referred  to  occurred. 
For  such  service  he  deserves  the  praise  of 
,  all  who  so  strongly  urged  these  measures. 

But  the  very  fact  of  his  long  service  in 
Congress  ought  to  teach  him  better  man¬ 
ners;  he  should  be  statesman  enough  and 
gentleman  enough  to  rise  above  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  arguments  used  by  the  loafer  and 
the  bully.  There  are  plenty  of  other  in 
stances  where  he  has  exhibited  his  vulgarity 
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and  profanity  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  exhibition  is 
his  only  offense  against  decency.  The  news¬ 
paper  reports  all  agree  that  after  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  remark  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  “  shouted  with  laughter  ”  and  “  slapped 
each  other  on  the  back  in  glee.”  An  eye  wit¬ 
ness  informs  us  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  people 
in  the  House  knew  what  was  meant  and 
that  but  one  construction  could  be  placed 
upon  it.  To  an  unprejudiced  mind,  the  ex¬ 
planation  made  by  Mr.  Cannon  seems  more 
like  the  effort  of  a  man  who  simply  tries  to 
place  himself  within  the  rules  of  the  House 
where  he  may  avoid  official  censure  than  the 
honorable  apology  of  a  pure-minded  man 
who, during  the  heat  of  passion  speaks  words 
for  which  he  is  afterwards  sorry.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  public 
men  are  given  to  profanity,  vulgarity  and 
a  light  esteem  of  private  morals.  Can  we 
not  find  pure-minded  men  for  our  law¬ 
makers  ?  Is  a  foul  mouth  absolutely 
necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  hold  his  own 
in  Congress  ?  The  record  of  the  present 
Congress  contains  some  features  that  may 
well  fill  thoughtful  men  with  disgust. 
Fist  fights,  profanity,  vulgarity  fit  for  the 
beer  saloon,  kicking  down  doors,  bringing 
in  drunken  men  to  vote  and  various  other 
disgraceful  proceedings  are  reported.  There 
may  be  those  who  are  disposed  to  laugh  at 
these  “details”  or  to  say  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Congressmen  to  be  able  to  “  fight 
the  devil  with  fire.”  We  do  not  believe  it, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  good  people  throughout  the 
country  believe  with  us  that  personal 
purity  should  be  demanded  in  the  public 
official.  We  are  not  sensible  of  any  “in¬ 
justice”  and  hence  have  nothing  to 
“correct.”  We  mentioned  no  names  in 
the  editorial  in  question,  but  the  readers 
have  made  their  own  applications.  We  try 
to  put  nothing  in  The  Rural  that  will 
need  explanations  and  excuses  afterwards. 
Such  care  is  not  exercised  by  many  of  our 
public  men,  for  they  are  constantly  coming 
before  their  constituents  with  defenses  of 
their  votes  and  their  speeches  as  well  as  of 
their  conduct.  We  certainly  should  not 
turn  against  Mr.  Cannon  because  of  his 
advocacy  of  the  bill  in  question.  Further 
than  this,  we  would  not  turn  against 
any  man  for  his  conscientious  advocacy 
of  any  bill;  but  we  repeat  that  any  man 
who  has  been  in  Congress  for  18  years 
ought  to  be  able  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
language  that  drives  ladies  from  the  gal¬ 
leries,  no  matter  how  exasperating  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
“  rule  of  law  ”  is  in  Mr.  Cannon’s  district, 
but  we  know  that  in  New  York  every  man 
is  considered  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  until  proved  guilty.  In  a  good  old 
book,  somewhat  unfamiliar,  it  may  be,  to 
modern  legislators,  we  read  that  it  is  what 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth  that  defileth  a 
man.  We  certainly  honor  Mr.  Cannon’s 
long  and  honorable  record  in  so  far  as  it  is 
worthy  of  honor,  but  when  his  colleagues 
of  like  political  faith  protest  at  once  and  to 
his  face  that  his  language  is  unfit  to  be 
listened  to  by  women  and  children,  not  to 
say  by  refined  men,  we  cannot  and  we  will 
not  indorse  his  actions  in  the  slightest 
degree. _ _ 

THE  GENEVA  BUTTER  SCHOOL. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

( Continued .) 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING’S  SESSION. 

Mr.  Shull  presided  and  after  a  few  brief 
remarks  introduced  Dr.Collier  who  made  a 
brief  address,  while  President  Gilbert  con¬ 
ducted  the  first  churning.  The  Doctor  urged 
the  class  to  be  studious  and  industrious, 
and  invited  them  to  make  the  station  their 
home  during  the  sessions,  and  to  ask  as 
many  questions  as  they  desired  upon  other 
topics  as  well  as  the  one  under  considera¬ 
tion.  He  spoke  of  the  so-called  overpro¬ 
duction  and  depression,  but  said  he  believed 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  agricultural 
prosperity  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

When  the  dairy  work  had  been  completed, 
the  roll  was  called,  after  which  a  glee  club 
sang  :  “  What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be?”  when 
Colonel  Curtis  gave  his  lecture  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  milk  and  butter,  illustrated 
with  the  analysis  made  for  that  purpose  at 
the  station  a  year  ago.  He  also  made  an 
experiment  in  raising  cream,  by  adding  the 
same  bulk  of  ice  water  with  the  milk  in  a 
glass  jar,  when  all  the  cream  came  up  in 
40  minutes.  In  the  lecture  the  process  of 
raising  and  ripening  cream  was  fully  ex¬ 
plained  and  the  cause  of  bitter  cream 
stated. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  glee 
club  sang:  “Bringing  in  the  Sheaves,” 
when  a  recess  was  taken  till  2  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

At  2  o’clock  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  class  to  inspect  the  Experiment  herd, 
a  part  of  which  was  brought  out  by 
the  herdsmen.  They  were  shown  at  the 
east  end  of  the  large  barn.  Messrs.  Gilbert 
and  Curtis  pointed  out  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  some  of  the  heifers,  so  that  all 
might  know  where  to  look  for  the  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  a  dairy  cow.  The  stock  is 
very  fine  and  gave  evidence  of  large  results. 
When  the  class  had  assembled,  and  the  roll 
had  been  called,  the  glee  club  sang  a  selec¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  question  box  was  duly 
considered,  and  reports  and  essays  were 
listened  to,  all  of  which  were  interesting, 
but  they  are  omitted  here  fdr  want  of  space. 
Following  these  exercises  was  the  conclud¬ 
ing  portion  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  lecture,  when  at 
4  o’clock,  an  adjornment  was  taken  to  10  A. 
M.  Thursday. 

AT  9  A.  M.  THURSDAY  MORNING. 

A  number  of  the  students  and  others  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  laboratory  and  were  shown 
the  process  of  testing  milk  for  butter  fats, 
by  the  Parson’s  method,  and  then  given  a 
chance  to  make  the  experiment.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  tried  his  hand  with  one  set  of  glasses 
and  a  lady  student  took  charge  of  another. 
The  experiment  was  not  fully  completed 
for  want  of  time,  but  those  who  took  part 


as  well  as  those  who  were  lookers  on, 
learned  enough  to  successfully  conduct  an 
experiment  at  home.  The  process  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  learned  and  performed.  From 
the  many  questions  of  the  seesion,  I  note 
the  following: 

At  what  weight  should  pigs  fed  on 
skim-milk  and  shorts,  be  sold  for  profit  ? 
Mr.  Gilbert:  “  They  should  not  be  over  200 
pounds.”  Prof  Whalen:  “Some  breeds,  like 
the  Chesires,  can  be  profitably  grown  to  200 
or  250  pounds,  but  I  would  not  put  the  av¬ 
erage  above  150.”  Prof.  Emery:  “It  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  demands  of  the 
market.  Sometimes  it  pays  to  grow  pigs 
to  a  larger  weight,  but  I  would  not  make 
the  average  above  125  to  150  pounds.” 

What  is  “  Boyd’s  Starter  ?”  Mr.  Gilbert 
explained  the  process,  and  said  by  it  he  had 
gained  one-half  pound  of  butter  per  day, 
in  an  average  churning  of  29  pounds,  for 
60  days  in  succession ;  or  enough  to  pay  for 
the  work  of  making  the  churnings. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  pack  butter 
for  winter  use  ?  Prof.  Emery :  “  In  the 
winter,  have  fresh  cows  then,  as  butter  at 
that  time  of  the  year  always  brings  the 
best  price.” 

Can  butter,  churned  in  a  dash  churn,  be 
gathered  in  the  granular  form  ;  if  so  how  ? 
Gilbert:  “Yes;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  do 


it.  Stop  the  churn  as  soon  the  granules 
appear,  then  cool  down  the  mass  below  55 
degrees.  The  granules,  in  a  short  time, 
may  then  be  skimmed  off  with  a  hair  sieve. 
It  requires  more  labor  and  time.” 

Next  in  order  was  a  churning  from 
cream  furnished  by  the  station  herd,  after 
which  Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  of  the  Dairy 
Commissioner’s  Department,  gave  a  short 
lecture  on  the  importance  of  aerating  milk, 
and  furnishing  the  cows  with  absolutely 
pure  water  at  all  times.  Succulent  food, 
clean,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  stables, 
pure  water  and  salt  always  accessible  are 
the  requisites  for  pure  milk,  and  pure 
milk  is  the  only  milk  to  be  tolerated  for 
any  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


American  sheep  breeders  are  making 
large  importations  of  mutton  sheep  this 
year.  G.  H.  Hammond,  of  Detroit,  will  bring 
over  300  high-class  Shropshires,  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Crosby,  of  Greenville,  Mich.,  has 
selected  nearly  125  Shrops.  Michigan  is 
evidently  going  into  mutton.  Robert  Bur¬ 
gess,  of  Wenona,  Ill.,  and  Captain  Jordan, 
of  Iowa,  are  importing  many  Oxford 
Downs,  while  many  breeders  are  abroad 
hunting  for  good  Dorsets. 


The  Children  of 
theVanderbilts, 

How  they  are  Trained, 
Dressed  and  Educated, 


V 

«a! 


■RpfADIES 
JOURNAL 

now  ready  on  the  news  stands. 

Price  Ten  Cents  per  copy.~^f| 
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Showing  the  sensible  methods  for  systematic  E 
training  in  a  well-known  family — a  most 
interesting  and  helpful  article  in  the 

OCTOBER  number  of  \f~ 
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E 
E 
E 
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E 

'What  Parents  Owe  to  their  Children,"  “Our  Neighbor's  Boy,”  E 
“How  Children  are  Spoiled,"  “Religious  Dyspepsia,”  J; 
“Money  in  Youthful  Pockets,"  “Parental  Gloom  in  Our  Homes.”  jE 

Mrs.  Lyman  Abbott's  Department,  \'f 

“Just  Among  Ourselves,”  E 

A  new  feature,  wherein  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D., 

(  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  successor,)  holds  a  confidential  talk  with  'y- 
women  each  month,  under  her  familiar  pen  name  of  “Aunt  Patience.” 

The  OCTOBER  number  is  on  the  News  Stands,  at  TEN  CENTS  a  copy. 

- 

mailed  to  us  direct,  you  may  have  THE  BALANCE  f 
OF  THIS  YEAR  FREE — your  subscription  for  a  Dollar 

t°  run  from  now  f0  January  1892.  E 

Our  subscribtion  list  now  numbers  NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION  ;  we  ought  to  double  E 
it.  Never  before  was  offered  so  handsome  a  Magazine  for  Ladies  and  the  family. 


Other  special  features  in  this  issue  include 

Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage’s 

famous  page, 

“Under  My  Study  Lamp,” 

in  which  he  discusses 


For  One  Dollar 


|  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (/ 
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Humorous. 

The  Sugar  Trust  is  trying  to  reorganize. 
So  far  its  efforts  have  not  crystallized. — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Just  So — Fond  wife  :  “  What  causes  you 
to  borrow  trouble  so  much.”  John  :  “  The 
inability  to  borrow  anything  else.” — Buf¬ 
falo  Express. 

“  Pat,  you  must  be  older  than  you  look 
to  be.  How  long  have  you  been  votiug  ?  ” 
“  Iver  since  the  polls  opened  this  morning, 
be  gobs !  ”— Epoch. 

Willie  :  “  Why  do  they  cut  up  the  ground 
so  with  the  plow  ?  ”  Farmer  :  *'  That’s  so 
we  can  sow  the  seed.”  Willie:  “Then  do 
you  sew  up  the  holes  again?” — Harpers' 
Young  People. 

Mr.  Hoffman  Howes  :  “  I  see  some  fel¬ 
lah  has  an  ahticle  in  the  Fowum  entitled  : 
‘Have  We  Two  Bwains  or  One?’  What 
do  you  think  of  that  question,  Miss  Fligh?” 
Miss  Fligh  :  “  Well,  reallv,  between  you 
and  me  I  think  we  have  only  one.” 

PtercUanfoug 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


FOR  FALL 

PLANTING 


TREES 

The  larete»t  and  most  complete  stock  in  the 
U.S.  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ,  Shrubs , 
Pceonies,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  asc.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
priced  Catalogue ;  also  wholesale  price  list  for 

free!  EILWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPK  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

50th  Year-  ( Mention  this  paper .) 


CALIFORNIA 

PEACH  AND  APRICOT  PITS, 

Sacked  and  F.  O.  B.  for  $1.50  per  ICO  lbs.;  $25  <  0  per 
ton.  HALL’S  ADDITION  NURSERY  CO, 

Riverside,  Cal. 


S.  (FRUIT  TREES 

varieties  f  V1NES  plants,  Etc. 

Apple,  Ucnr,  Peach,  Cherry.  Plum,  Quince, 
.Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Cur¬ 
rants,  Crape*,  Cooseberries,  Ac.  Senator  cat¬ 
alogue  j,  s.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THEWM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 

Glenwood  Nurseries, 

M  O  R  R  I  SV  I  L  LE,  PA. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  K’U'tsand  Grape  Vines 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREES  m  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  FALL  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornnuicntal 
TREES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cnta- 
ogTte,  Fall  of  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1862. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHENIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TITTLE  A  CO.,  Proprietor.,  ljl.00HlM.10A,  ILL. 

“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced 
Six  dai  s  earlier  than  any  var  ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Kxperimenial  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  while.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de 
llcloun.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  earll 
ne-s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade 
mark  iahel  Our  copyright  name.  ‘  Green  Moun 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  rlgh-  for  its  propaga 
tlon  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

TEAMSTERS. 


You  work  in  all  weather.  You  want  an  “all- 
weather”  coat.  In  fact,  the  best  waterproof  coat 
in  the  world.  No  frail  rubber  affair  that  will 
rip  before  the  week  is  out.  Rubber  costs  more, 
and  lasts  but  a  short  time.  Four  teamsters  out  of 
five  wear  the  “  Fish  Brand  ”  waterproof  clothing. 
They  are  the  only  teamsters’  waterproof  coats  that 
are  light,  strong,  durable,  and  cheap.  They  cost 
very  little,  and  last  a  long  time.  They  never  get 
sticky  or  peel  off.  The  buttons  are  wire-fastened, 
and  never  come  off.  They  are  absolutely  water¬ 
proof  and  wind-proof.  Until  you  own  one  you  will 
never  know  the  comfort  of  a  rainy  day.  Beware  »f 
worthless  imitations,  every  garment  stamped  with 
the  “Fish  Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept 
any  inferior  coat  when  you  can  have  the  “  I  hh 
Brand  Slicker”  delivered  without  extra  cost.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


SHUST£ov 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 

Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size. 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  l/y  mail for  $2.50. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac- 
,  tical  instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
V^with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a  specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


J. 


Thorburn  A  Co.. 


No.  1  5  John  Street,  New  York, 


—  IMPORTERS  OF- 


DUTCH  and 
FRENCH 


BULBOUS  ROOTS 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Lilies, 

Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips,  Etc. 

pr-  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES  Fit  EE. 


GRAPE 


NIACARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality, 
Warranted  true.  Low¬ 
est  rules.  Introducers 
of  the  new  Black  Grape 


EATON. 

Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  Ji.Y. 


VINES 


OUR  1VEW  BOOK  — "IVotea  on  the  Cultivation  of  Dutch  mid  Cape  Bulbs, 
Tubers,  Bootsnnd  Plnnts,”  by  Ant.  Roozkn  &  Son  A  valuable  work  of  U: 
pages.  Price  40  cents  by  mall 

ROOZEN’S  SPECIAL  FALL  COLLECTION.  475  Bulbs  for  $3.75. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  Narcissus,  Etc. 

We  will  deliver  at  Express  office  Iti  Sew  York  City  and  Toronto  the  following  se 
lect  d  bulbs  for  outdoor  planting  from  the  famous  farms  of 
Ant  Roozen  &  Son.  Overveen  (n-nr  Haarlem)  Holland 


18  Hyacinths,  v  irious  eo  ors  mixed 
25  Single  Tulip',  various  colors  mixed , 

24  Double  Tulips,  va  imts  colors  mixed. 
is  Scarlet  Due  van  Thol.  dazzling  scarlet. 

18  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  assorted  colors. 

5  Double  and  Singh-  Narcissus,  ass’t’d  colo  s. 
18  Pheasant’s  Eye  Narel.aus,  fine  bedder. 

75  Large  Golden  Yellow  Crocus. 


50  Blu<-  r-’CUS,  o)  shades. 
r>e  White  Cr  cub  0/ shades. 

50  Variegated  Crocus  of  Shades. 

24  Snowdrops  ( Galanthus  nivalis). 

80  Spanish  Irl  ,  assorted  colors. 

12  sell  la  Slberlea,  rich  blue. 

24  Grape  Hyacinths,  dork  sk •  e-blue. 
1?  Trltel-  la  Uulflora(.SprinffSt«r^l’r) 
Address  the  Sole  Agent  for  United 


Pamphlet  on  Cul  fvation  free  with  each  order. 

States  and  Canada.  ,1.  T K R  KUILK,  33  Broadway,  New  '  o-li 
■  All  the  Bulbs  are  of  the  largest  size  and  will  bloom  next  spring.  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLD  ON  A  MINUTE jj 

We  are  so  confident  that  the 

Farm,  Field  and  Stockman,1 

A  80-PAGE  Weekly  Farm  and  Family  Paper, 

will  please  you  and  be  of  more  real  benefit  to  you 
than  any  reading  matter  you  can  take,  that  we  want  you  to 
wait  and  make  a  trial  of  it  before  subscribing  for  your  read¬ 
ing  matter  for  1891, 

The  Subscription  Price  is  Only  $1.00  a  Year.1 

To  the  end  that  you  may  make  a  fair  comparison,  we  will 
■f  send  to  any  reader  of  this  patter  or  his  friends  the  FARM, 
FIELD  AND  STOCKMAN  until  January  1st, 
1891,  and  a  Mammoth  Premium  List,  for 
flnlu  IHn  in  stamps.  A  cloth-bound  DICTIONARY  (30,000  words)  FREE  for  a  club  of  lO  genuine  subscrib- 
UlliyiUui  ers  at  above  price;  or  a  complete  I  lO  US  K  HO  1 ,1)  CYCLOPAEDIA  (544  pages)  for  80  subscribers. 
Uoufenanar  Pannaceore  T«ltn  Mnfino  ■  We  offer  the  moat  liberal  inducements  of  any  paper  to  club  raisers. 
ncnopaUCl  ualliflooCI  o,  IflAC  RUIIbG  ,  urg"ln  addition  to  Premiums  or  Cash  Commissions  we  give 
300  Special  Premiums  for  300  Largest  Clubs,  varying  in  value  from  $10  to  $500.  Send  stamp  for 
Premium  List  with  full  particulars.  HOWARD  &  WILSON  PUB.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


_  .  1;  . .r.x  . ».  /  _\. 

RELIABLE,  ALWAVS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


Send  for 
Price-List. 


J.  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

1  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses  Graters 

. —  -Hereto™,  Pumce,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue 

Boomer  4k  Bo»ch»rt  Prtii  Co.  118 W. Water  Bt.  Syracuse  M.T 


elWILLIBMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  B33t  umUty.  Wirrantodtruo  to  ntmo.  Lowest 
Prioes.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Oil  and  Now 
Varieties.  Send  for  Prico  List. 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MZIBSm,  Bnshtorg,  Mo. 


THE  IDAHtVEAR 


Public  Interest  In  this  r  promising  now  pear 
continues  unabated.  Me  Jittering  reports  are  re- 

th  of  clous  and  trees  sent 


S' _  _ 

St.  Johnsville,  Mputgonier  y  Co,,  New  York. 


For  full  particulars  address 
T.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  *7  to  $30  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


CO  RAH  bushels  Potatoes  for  Sale.  Itqutreof 
DU.UUU  M.  W.  RICE.  Secretary  of  Lone 
Pine  Farmers’  Alliance,  No.  105,  P.  O.  at  Bancroft 
Portage  County,  Wls. 

Cap  aa  O  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
~  — *  H  1WI  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 
Free  new  Circular.  ;J.  K.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Vu. 


celved  in  regard  to  the  • 

out  the  past  spring,  b-  ipfe  all  t*  lugs  of  merit  It  has 
Its  counterfeits.  T1  "S?  Ands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  Q<v  tiblic  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  tv,®?"”  IDAHO  ’’  without  ourcons-nt, 
does  so  in  vloli.  vj  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  o-’Iy  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  heme  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  prospectus 

Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid . $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees  five  to  seven  feet,  each.  .  $2.50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


1938  62  Year*.  1890 

NURSERIES 


Wonderful  Pencil, 
Kieffer,  Japan  Golden  Russet 
and  Idaho  Pears,  Japan  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Japan  Mammoth  «  hent- 
nuts.  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other 
valuable  novelties,  Fruit  and 
N ut  Rearing  trees  in  variety. 
Our  usual  large  stock  of  all  worthy  Small  Fruits, 
Grnnes,  Currants,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World. 


sehp^  Circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTKI). 

PEUYN  POTATO  DIGOEE  CO.,  HOOSICK  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


Asamplf,  HAR¬ 
ROW  FR  LB  to 
One  Person  at  each 

P.  O.  We  give  them 
nwav  during  Septem¬ 
ber  ard  October,  as  a 
nremlum  to  in  roduce 
■>U-  goods.  Send  IO 
ets.  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion. 

UNION  MACHINK  CO.  (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Grind  your  own  Feed  and 
SAVE  MONIY. 

STAR 

FEED 
GRINDER 

With  or  without 

.  .  .  „ - Tumbling  Rod  at¬ 

tachment,  for  running  Com  Shellers,  Cutter.  Ac 

Grinds  12  to  25  Bushels  per  hour 

of  Ear  Com,  dry  or  damp,  Chop  Feed,  and  all  small 
gram,  fine  or  coarse.  Can  be  run  by  steam  power,  if 
desired^  Also  full  line  of  Shelters,  Cutters, 
Broadcast  Seeders,  Ac.  For  prioes  and  terms. 

■ddrees  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

New  Lexington.  Ohio. 


m  H  %# ft  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Iwg  n  W  School.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Oata- 

|  ksH  1  logue  freo.  T.  S.  DaNisoN.Clilcago.lU. 
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POROUS 


PLASTERS. 


The  only  safe  way  for  purchasers  is  to  insist  on  having 
the  genuine  article,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  swindled 
by  having  plasters  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  or  “containing 
superior  ingredients,”  imposed  upon  them.  These  are  only 
tricks  to  sell  inferior  goods  that  no  more  compare  with 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  than  copper  does  with  gold. 


One  trial  of  Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  will  con¬ 
vince  the  most  sceptical  of  their  merits. 

The  eminent  Henry  A.  Mott,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  late  Government  Chemist,  says: 

My  investigation  of  Allcocks  Porous  Plaster  shows  it  to  contain  valuable  and  essential  ingredients 
not  found  in  any  other  plaster,  and  I  find  it  superior  to  and  more  efficient  than  any  other  plaster.” 


Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis¬ 
representation.  Ask  for  ALLCOCK’S,  and  let  no  solici- 
tation  or  explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Take  Notice 

That  we  give  away  $  1 00.00 
to  subscribers  only,  who  shall 
send  us  the  largest  clubs  of 
25-cent  trial  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  Dec.  1st.  See  page  690. 

Observe 

That  if  you  send  in  15  of 
them,  your  own  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  another 
year  free  of  charge,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  prizes. 

Remember 

That  the  price  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  clubs  of  five  (four 
new  names  and  one  renewal) 
©r  more  is  only  $1.50  per 
year 

We’ll  See  to  It 

That  any  old  subscriber 
who  sends  us  5  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  have 
his  own  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  The  American 
Garden  extended  for  one  full 
year  free  of  charge  ;  and  also 
the  privilege  of  selecting  pre¬ 
miums  marked  with  an  *  to 
the  amount  of  $2,  if  sent  in 
before  November  1st. 

Tell  Folks 

That  any  new  subscriber 
for  1891  will  receive  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  free. 

N.  B. 

That  all  yearly  subscribers 
will  participate  in  our  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Seeds  of  new 
varieties  originated  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size. 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail for  $2.50. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR¬ 
NAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc. ,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a  specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


nothing! 
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WHEN  YOV  8EB  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  Writ*  to  OJ  ftt  ■  • 
^^once  for  our  now  1890  CATALOGUE* 

PubllKhod.  The  Hiindsoropst  Catalogue  of  Musi-  »  / 

\  cal  Inhtrnmenta  In  the  World.  Specially  do- 

. . . 

CORNISH 

ORGANS  and  PIANOS  troduce  their  matchless  ;i|j 


made — for  the  consideration  of  the  American  Public, 
who  always  appreciate  a  genuine  bargain  ana  a 
good  thing  whenever  they  see  it.  .  « 
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*  WONDERFUL  OFFER  !* 
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latest  in  style  and  containing  our  Newly  inventsa  t 
,1  Rtrtn  Art  ion  for  the  astonishingly  low  price  of 
Style  No.  1«,  SWEET  HOME  OROAiT, 

(exactly  same  as  this  cut,  taken  from  a 
!v  photograph).  Solid  Black  WalnutCase, 
j>5  Octaves,  8  Effective  Solo  Stops.8  Sets 
Orchestral  Toned  Reeds,  Double  Oc¬ 
tave  Couplers,  NewTone  Swell, Grand 
Organ  Swell,  all  known  modern  bn- 

{irovcments,  making  ft  Complete  Fur¬ 
or  Organ,  specially  warranted  for  10  yrs.  m  _ 

VWWWWWWNAAA/VWJVWWAAAAAAA/  ;S 

orcans  _  installment  plann 


UPON  THE 


:o  pay  all  cash  we  are  willing  to  sell  on* a 

:  ofa  “  Quarter  of  a  Century, ’’  coupled  with  .*? 
her  house  in  America.  There  are  many!  * 


/  "TO  SUIT  ALL  PTHRCITAffERS.  When  not  convenient  to  _  . 

easy  monthly  installments.  An  experience  in  Organ  building or  a  “Quarter  of  a  Conti 
)  .ample  capital,  enables  us  to  make  better  terms  than  any  other  house  in  America.  There  »»\ 

tempting  oilers  madetlmtare  nevercarrled  out  by  irresponsible  advertisers,  hot  this ;  old  Edablhhod 
«*:»nd  Reliable  (ORNISH  ORGAN  AN1»  PIANO  L'OM  INVN  V  carry  out  their  contracts  to  the  letter  / 

fVt-WE  W &NT  EVERY  READER  QF  THIS  PAPER  TO  WRITE  TQ-PAY-^  :£ 

vlfor  imp  1890  20  mi.  handsome  Lithograph  Catalogues,  containing  much  valued  information  for  in-  ; 

1  want  to  buy  Just  now  or  not.  He  Can  Save  You  Money.  *§ 
WHITE  TO-DAY  X  Don't  ever  tmme  of  buying  elsewnere  until  you  pr»*t  our  Catalogue.  Thii  ad. 

13  D  XL  II  S  S  TO-DAY  -5^: - =* - * 

"Old  Established 


NEW  $ 


tlCORNBSH  &  CO.TS^l  WASHINGTON  JERSEY.  M 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


■■■  %  pr©  FOR  FALL 

I  Kt tO PLANTING 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the 
U.S.  of  Urn  tt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Pteonies,  Roses,  Hardy  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  A c.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
priced  Catalogue’,  also  wholesale  price  list  for 

free!  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
50th  Year.  ( Mention  this  paper.) 


X XT  A  XT  HP  TA  TA— GOOD  POTATOES —Early 
W  A  iM  JL  Hi Ohio.  Early  Rose  and  Bur¬ 
bank  from  first  hands  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J..  Penn,  or  Mich., 
ill  car-lots.  J.  A.  FOCTE,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 

Glenwood  Nurseries, 

MORRISV1LLE,  PA. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Grapevines. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  things  of  merit  it  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “  IDAHO  ”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 

Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid .  $1.50 


Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each . t'J  50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.0# 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

satreesOWN 


Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  tot)  cords  dully. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  welghsonly 
(1  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  30,00»in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Don’t  Forget! 

The  Rural  PnblisMng  Co.,  Times  Building,  New  YorK. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS,  ETC. 


A  Large  Collection  ofHot-Honse  and  Green- 
House  Plants  Carefully  grown.at  low  rates. 

Orchids— a  very  extensive  stock— East  Indian,  Mexi¬ 
can,  Central  South  American,  etc. 

Roses,  Clematis  and  Dutch  Bulbs.  Large  importa¬ 
tions  from  leading  growers  in  Holland. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.  Catalogues  on 
application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES,  CtDCC 

lowest  i-aiCEs.  Samples  •  nut 
LAUREL  CARD  CO..  CLINTON  VI LLE,  CONN, 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  ofBsst  Quality.  Warranted  true  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List.  .  ..  ' 

*'  BUSH  &  SON  4  MZISSN2B,  Bnshkerg,  Mo. 


™  GRAPE  VINES 

IQO  Varieties. Also  Small  Fruits. Quality  uuBur  passed. 
Warranted  true.  Very  cheap.  1£  sample  vines  mailed  for  14-e,  De¬ 
scriptive  prioe  list  free.  LEWIS  RO  ESC  H  «  Frrdonia,N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS  ' 

OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

AND 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN, 


(These  Prices  apply  equally  to  EITHER 
PUBLICATION.) 


One  year,  in  advance . $2 .00 

Six  months,  in  advance .  1.00 

Three  months,  in  advance .  50 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The 
American  Garden,  together,  to  one 
address,  one  year .  3  00 

Foreign  subscriptions  to  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union:  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$3.04 ;  The  American  Garden,  $2.48. 


ANOTHER  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE ! 

Good  Books  for  Little  Money. 


The  balance  of  our  slightly  shelf-worn  books  will  be  sold  at  the  following  low  prices  to 
give  us  the  shelf-room  we  badly  need.  Speak  quickly  if  you  want  them. 


Beginnings  with  the  Microscope,  by 

Walter  P.  Manton.  Reg.  50  c .  $0.25 

Vocal  and  Action — Language  Culture 
and  Expression,  by  J.  N.  Kirby. 

$1.25 . 50 

Brain  and  Mind  In  Relation  to  Mod¬ 
ern  Physiology.  H.  S.  Drayton. 

Reg.  $1.25 . 50 

Working  People  and  Their  Employers, 
by  Washington  Gladden.  Reg.$1.75.  .75 

Pre  Glacial  Man  and  the  Aryan  Race, 

by  Lorenzo  Bing.  Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

Comparative  Physiognomy  or  Resem¬ 
blance  Between  Men  and  Animals, 
by  Jas.  W.  Redfield,  M.  D.  Reg. 

$2.50 . 75 

Home  Sketches  in  France,  by  Mrs. 

Henry  M.  Field.  Reg.  $1.00 . 25 

At  the  Back  of  the  Moon  or  Obscura¬ 
tions  ol  Lunar  Phases,  by  A.  L. 

Wray . 25 

What  To  Do  and  Why — How  to 
Educate  each  Man  for  His  Proper 

Work,  Nelson  Sizer.  Reg.  2.00 . 25 

How  To  Get  Rich  In  the  South,  Har-  ' 

ris,  1.00 . 50 

Elements  of  Morals,  by  Paul  Janet. .  ,50 

How  To  Keep  a  Store,  by  S.  H.  Terry. 

1.25 . 50 

First  Lessons  in  Greek,  W.  S.  Scar- 

burgh,  A.  M . 50 

Broken  English  —  A  Frenchman’s 
Struggle  with  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  E.  C.  Dubois . 25 

Revised  Odd  Fellowship,  by  J.  Blan¬ 
chard . 25 

Scott — Browne’s  Text  Book  of  Phono¬ 
graphy.  Part  1 . 25 

Epochs  of  Modern  History — Edward 
III.,  by  Rev.  W.  Wharburton,  M.  A.  .50 
Handbook  of  English  History.  F.  H. 

Underwood.  $1.25 . 50 

Coligny,  a  Biography.  Walter  Besaut.  .50 
Valuable  Suggestions  to  Shorthand 

Students.  S.  A.  Morgan.  $1.00 . 25 

Elementary  Arithmetic.  Jos.  Frek- 
lin,  Ph.  D . 25 


Talks  on  Teaching.  Francis  W. 

Parker .  $0.25 

Chief  Joseph.  His  Pursuit  and  Cap¬ 
ture,  by  Gen.  Howard.  $2.00 . 75 

Manual  of  Shorthand.  Allen . 25 

A  Manual  of  International  Law,  by 

E.  W.  Gallindit.  Reg.  $1.50 . 50 

How  Shall  My  Child  be  Taught.  By 

Louisa  P.  Hopkins.  Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Spec¬ 
ies,  by  Benj.  F.  Ferris.  Reg.  $1.00.  .25 

The  Temperaments,  or  the  Varieties 
of  Physical  Construction  in  Man,  by 

Dr.  D.  H.  Jacques . 50 

The  Blockade  Runner,  by  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son  of  the  late  Confederate  Navy. 

Reg.  $1.25 . 50 

Life  of  Gen.  Grant,  by  Prof.  L.  T. 

Remlap.  Reg.  $1.50 . 75 

Millennial  Dawn.  The  Plan  of  the 

Ages,  Vol.  1.  Reg.  $1.50 . 50 

Precept  and  Praise,  a  Collection  for 
the  Sunday  School.  Chas.  Collins. 

Reg.  75c . 25 

Christian  Holiness.  Its  Philosophy, 
Theory  and  Experience,  by  Rev.  S. 

H.  Platt,  A.  M . 25 

Gospel  in  the  Stars  or  Primeval  As¬ 
tronomy,  by  Jos.  A.  Seiss.  $1.25...  .50 

Religious  Duty,  by  T.  P.  Cobbe . 25 

Every-day  Business  Arranged  for 
Young  People,  by  M.  S.  Emery  ...  .25 

How  to  Train  in  Archery.  Thompson.  ,  .25 

The  Hunter’s  Hand-book . 25 

The  Witchery  of  Archery.  Thomp¬ 
son . 50 

Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion.  E. 

M.  Goulbourne . 25 

The  Eden  Tableau  or  Bible  Object 

Teaching.  By  Chas.  Beecher . 50 

Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation. 

Theo.  D.  Woolsey.  $1.50 . 75 

The  Year’s  Best  Days,  for  boys  and 

girls.  Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe . 50 

Noble  Deeds  of  Our  Fathers.  Henry 
C.  Watson . 50 


At  the  prices  named  above  these  books  are  sent  by  mail  post-paid.  Address 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 

CAMERA. 

THE  nOME  OF  THE  SHORT- HORN. 

One  beautiful  June  morning  we — that  is  the  photographer 
and  myself— left  the  charming  village  of  Lima  behind  us. 
and  after  a  short  drive  of  six  miles  over  one  of  the  finest 
roads  in  America  arrived  at  a  position  that  gave  us  a 
splendid  view  of  the  farm  and  buildings  of  Aaron  Barber — 
the  home  of  the  Short  horn.  This  farm  comprising  700  acres 
in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  is  situated  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  town  of  Avon,  and  two  miles  from  Avon 
village.  The  main  buildings  shown  in  the  picture  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  slight  eminence  commanding  an  extended  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  directly  overlooking  the 
famous  flats  of  the  Genesee,  which  are  about  a  mile  distant. 
Owing  to  the  lay  of  the  land  we  could  not  get  a  near  view 
of  the  buildings,  and  were  compelled  to  set  the  camera  on  a 
hill  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  The  cap  was 
withdrawn  an  instant  and 
the  result  is  the  pretty 
bird’s-eye  picture  shown  at 
Figure  295. 

The  30-scre  field  on  the 
right  contains  as  fine  a 
growth  of  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  as  ever  grew,  and  will 
yield  at  least  three  tons  of 
dry  hay  per  acre.  Beyond 
that,  and  adjoining  the 
barn-yards,  is  a  little  field 
of  an  acre  surrounded  by 
strong  fences,  used  as  an 
exercise  ground  for  “  King 
Taurus”  in  the  summer 
months.  As  the  lawn  is  so 
thickly  studded  with  trees 
we  are  unable  to  show  the 
main  part  of  the  house, 
which  is  a  large,  comfor¬ 
table,  old-fashioned  struc¬ 
ture,  and  so  merely  the 
back  end  is  visible.  The 
main  barn  stands  nearest 
the  road,  and  is  known  as 
the  cattle  barn.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  70  by  34  feet, 
with  18-foot  posts,  and  a 
capacity  of  150  tons  of 
hay.  There  are  two  drive 
floors,  with  granaries  be¬ 
tween  holding  2,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  barn  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  barns  on  the  place, 
are  fitted  up  with  tracks 
in  the  ridge  for  the  con¬ 
venient  unloading  of  hay 
by  horse  power.  In  the 
nine-foot  basement  under¬ 
neath  there  are  open  and 
box  stalls  to  accommodate 

28  head  of  cattle,  and  a  40-barrel  storage  reservoir  (that 
never  freezes)  from  which  water  is  taken  to  supply  the 
barns  and  yards.  The  other  grain  barn  at  the  right  is 
almost  a  duplicate  of  the  first,  only  not  quite  as 
large,  being  but  32  by  64  feet,  with  18-foot  posts,  and  one 
drive  floor,  and  holding  about  100  tons  of  hay.  The  base¬ 
ment  is  used  for  sheep  in  the  winter.  These  two  barns  are 
models  for  those  who  desire  to  build  plain,  practical,  and 
not  very  expensive  structures,  costing  from  $1,800  to  $2,000 
each,  including  excavating  and  basements.  Adjoining 
these  are  small  barns  and  sheds  for  hay  and  stock.  The 
yards  arouudthem  have  been  filled  in  with  gravel,  and  are 
usually  dry  and  hard.  Behind  this  set  of  buildings  there 
are  the  horse  barns,  corn  barn,  and  a  low  shed  100  feet 
long  for  the  storage  of  wagons  and  tools  when  not  in  use. 

A  12-foot  open  “Wolcott”  wheel  on  a  40-foot  inclosed 
tower  pumps  water  to  a  tank  in  the  house,  from  which  it 
flows  to  the  storage  reservoir  in  the  cattle  barn.  Besides 
the  home  buildings,  there  are  three  other  sets  of  buildings 
on  the  farm,  with  tenants  in  the  houses,  who  work  all  the 
“  plow  ”  laud  on  the  share  system.  Here  the  Short  horns 
have  been  bred  for  more  than  40  years,  improving  year  by 
year,  until  to  day  this  farm  contains  some  specimens  of  the 
breed  as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  in  America.  Many  of  the 


readers  of  this  paper  do  not  need  to  have  the  superior  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  herd  described  to  them,  for  they  have  seen 
them  in  the  flesh  at  a  hundred  different  fairs  held  in  the 
Eastern  States,  where  good  judges  have  awarded  them 
dozens  of  prizes  over  their  competitors  from  far  and  near. 
At  present  the  herd  is  somewhat  depleted  in  numbers, 
owing  to  the  numerous  sales  for  breeding  purposes  last 
winter  and  spring,  yet  there  are  enough  on  hand  to  give 
Rural  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
this,  the  noblest  of  all  the  breeds  of  cattle  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  valuable  yearling  bull 
worth  $1,000  died,  and  so  we  are  unable  to  present  what 
Mr.  Barber  called  the  finest  bull  of  his  age  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  But,  instead,  we  show  the  famous  four-year-old 
bull,  Waterloo  Duke  17.  He  weighs  2,600  pounds,  cost  $700 
when  10  months  of  age,  and  has  captured  the  prizes  at 
every  fair  where  he  has  been  on  exhibition.  His  sire  was 
the  $3,000  bull  Duke  of  Oxford  54,  while  his  grandsire  was 
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SHORT-HORN  BULL  WATERLOO  DUKE  17.  Fig.  294. 


the  celebrated  $10,000  Canadian  bull  Duke  of  Clarence.  A 
careful  study  of  the  cut  shows  as  many  desirable  qualities 
as  are  rarely  to  be  found  united  in  one  animal.  He  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  hold  the  position  he  does  as  head  of  the 
herd. 

If  the  camera  had  been  placed  a  little  closer  to  him  his 
fine  points  would  have  been  more  clearly  shown,  but  as 
the  artist  was  getting  a  focus  on  him  he  bellowed  and 
swung  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion 
could  induce  our  friend  to  bring  his  machine  within  40  feet 
of  him  after  that.  All  the  other  cattle  were  out  at  pas¬ 
ture,  and  so  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  over  the  farm 
to  the  field  in  which  they  ran.  This  pasture  was  good 
grass,  as  tall  as  one’s  waist,  and  was  being  cut  for  hay, 
and  would  yield  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre— a  fair  yield, 
isn’t  it  ?  considering  that  nearly  20  head  had  been  run¬ 
ning  in  it  for  weeks.  Twelve  head  were  driven  out  on  the 
newly- mown  hay,  beauties  every  one  and  worthy  of  any¬ 
thing  complimentary  that  might  be  said  of  them.  Neither 
photography  nor  my  pen  has  the  power  to  adequately  de¬ 
scribe  them  as  they  stood  that  day  seemingly  conscious  of 
their  great  superiority  over  the  common  cows  one  sees 
every  day.  They  must  be  seen  on  their  “  native  heath  ”  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  There  are  three  cows  that  weigh 


over  1,700  pounds  each.  One  three  year-old  heifer  weighed 
1,450  pounds ;  one  two-year  old  heifer  weighed  1,400  pounds, 
and  the  smallest  animal  in  the  cut  is  a  little  ten-month- 
old  heifer  that  weighs  1,000  pounds.  There  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  belief  that  of  late  years  Short  horn  breeders 
have  sacrificed  milk  and  butter  qualities  and  have  bred  for 
beef  alone.  Indeed  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Short¬ 
horn  is  no  longer  self-supporting  as  a  dairy  cow.  The 
facts  in  the  case  do  not  sustain  these  suppositions  in  the 
least.  No  matter  if  scores  of  writers  say  there  is  no 
room  for  a  general-purpose  cow,  I  know  there  is.  I 
believe,  and  have  always  believed,  that  the  Short¬ 
horns  are  the  most  profitable  breed  for  general  farmers 
to  keep,  and  Mr.  Barber’s  experience  fully  sustains 
my  position.  In  answer  to  my  question :  “  Can  you 
make  your  cows  average  a  pound  of  butter  per 
day  ?  ”  he  gave  the  following  reply  :  “  I  can  take  10 

cows  from  my  herd  and  in  a  year  I  can  make  them  average 

a  pound  a  day  for  300  days 
and  I  can  select  three  cows 
that  will  give  10  pounds  a 
week  each.  As  to  their 
milking  qualities,  there  is 
a  cow  that  will  give,  when 
in  the  full  flow  of  milk, 
20  quarts  twice  a  day. 
__  Some  think  that  these 
cows  eat  more  than  those 
of  other  breeds  ;  but  I  have 
two  Jerseys  that  ate  more 
hay  and  grain  last  winter 
than  any  two  Short-horns 
I  had  in  the  stable.”  Mr. 
Barber  continued  :  “  The 
Short-horn  cow  pays  as 
she  goes  along,  and  when 
you  get  through  with  her 
you  can  sell  her  for  the  top 
price  for  beef.  Last  year 
I  sold  a  cow  that  was 
driven  two  miles  and  then 
weighed  1,770  pounds,  and 
dressed  70  pounds  to  the 
100  pounds,  live  weight.” 
The  value  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  shown  in  the  cut 
ranges  from  $100  to  $500. 
Breeders  of  any  age,  even 
bull  calves,  are  never  sold 
for  less  than  $100.  These 
cows  are  not  milked  now, 
as  at  the  present  price  of 
butter  it  is  more  profitable 
to  allow  the  calves  to  run 
with  the  cows.  If  a  cow 
raises  a  $100  calf  every 
year  she  is  decidedly  prof¬ 
itable.  Two-year  old  steers 
from  this  stock,  with  the 
common  feed  that  good 
farmers  give,  will  average 
1,400  pounds  each,  and 
bring  a  fancy  price  every  time.  I  would  not  have  any  one 
think,  from  the  heading  of  this  article,  that  no  other  stock 
is  kept  on  the  farm,  for  700  Meriuo  sheep  can  call  it  home 
as  well.  They  have  just  been  sheared  and  average  10 
pounds  of  washed  wool  per  head.  A  short  time  ago  I  read 
in  another  paper  the  inquiry  :  “  How  can  I  get  100  sheep 

that  will  average  10  pounds  of  wool  ?  ”  Mr.  Barber  has 
700  that  average  that,  and  they  were  brought  to  this  state 
of  perfection  by  “brains  and  breeding.”  Realizing  that 
feeders  demand  larger  carcasses,  he  has  bought  several  fine 
Ohio  Delaine  Merino  rams  to  cross  with  his  ewes  and  in 
the  course  of  time  he  will  have  a  fine  flock  of  “  mutton 
Merinos.” 

The  grain  and  grass  crops  are  always  good.  Why,  he 
said:  “  We  have  not  had  a  poor  crop  of  wheat  in  15  years. 
Last  year  125  acres  yielded  28  bushels  per  acre,  aud  the 
average  for  14  years  has  been  27  bushels.  Last  season  we 
cut  350  tons  of  hay,  an  average  yield  of  over  two  tons  per 
acre,  and  had  100  acres  of  beans,  25  acres  of  potatoes,  40 
acres  of  corn,  and  65  acres  of  six-rowed  barley,  that  yielded 
40  bushels  per  acre.”  The  reason  why  he  rarely  has  poor 
crops  of  any  kind  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  he  never  sells 
hay  or  straw,  but  makes  all  his  fodder  into  maaure,  and 
then  farms  the  land  in  the  most  intelligent  manner.  Neat- 
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ness  and  order  are  characteristics  of  Mr.  Barber,  and  the 
whole  farm  shows  this  in  the  well  kept  appearance  of  the 
buildings  and  fences.  Weeds  are  not  allowed  to  grow  on 
the  place.  As  we  were  walking  through  a  field  he  stooped 
down  and  pulled  a  white  daisy  with  the  remark:  “  I  did  not 
know  that  we  had  a  daisy  on  the  farm.”  This  vast  estate, 
perfect  as  it  is,  represents  the  results  of  the  brain  and 
brawn  of  two  successful  men.  Mr.  Barber’s  father  moved 
into  the  locality  51  years  ago,  and  bought  160  acres,  running 
in  debt  for  most  of  it,  and  by  dint  of  many  years  of  toil 
had  accumulated  quite  a  large  fortune  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  a  number  of  years  ago.  Since  then 
Mr.  Barber  has  added  several  hundred  acres,  built  barns 
and  fences,  and  made  many  other  improvements,  until  now 
it  is  the  best  farm  of  its  size  in  Western  New  York,  if  not 
in  the  State.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  buy  any  more 


are  made  very  warm  ;  about  15  inches  of  good  hot  manure 
are  put  under  each  frame,  which  is  well  banked  up  on  the 
outside.  Then  about  eight  inches  of  good  sandy  loam  are 
put  on  top  of  the  manure,  which  is  loft  in  that  state  till 
the  great  heat  is  over;  then  we  bury  the  pots  as  above 
stated,  and  put  five  or  six  seeds  in  each.  About  the 
beginning  of  May  we  dig  trenches  15  inches  in  depth  by  24 
inches  in  width  in  rows  14  feet  apart  and  long  enough  to 
suit  the  frames  and  the  land ;  then  we  fill  them  with  hot 
manure,  and  tread  it  down  well,  and  cover  it  with  the  clay 
taken  out  of  the  trenches  before  we  put  on  the  frames  and 
glass ;  we  plow  ’round  the  trenches,  getting  the  clay  to¬ 
wards  them.  In  setting  the  plants,  we  first  dip  the  pots 
in  water,  so  that  the  roots  and  clay  are  in  a  complete 
mold,  and  we  set  one  pot  containing  four  good  plants  to 
each  light  For  melons  we  use  the  same  frames  in  which 


be  a  poor  one.  There  are  enough  of  such  farmers  now. 
Just  make  up  your  mind  from  the  start  that  you  will  be 
the  best  in  the  town.” 

“  But  I  haven’t  a  cent,  and  I  want  to  go  to  school,”  said 
he. 

“  Do  you  know  of  any  boys  around  here  who  have  money 
and  are  going  to  be  good  farmers  ?”  I  asked. 

‘‘There  is  John,”  was  his  reply. 

Well,  if  your  idea  of  good  farming  is  to  drink  a  little, 
and  let  the  hired  men  lie  in  the  shade  while  you  are  off  to 
the  races,  he  is  a  success.  Your  chances  are  better  to  day 
than  his  if  you  try.”  I  took  down  my  home-made  book  of 
extracts  and  read  : 

“  Poverty  is  not  a  mystery,  but  a  means  selected  from 
the  infinite  resource  to  make  the  most  of  me.” 

“It  has  been  the  fashion  to  separate  hand-work  from 


^and,  and  he  laughingly  replied:  “  No,  I  used  to  think  that 
a  man  should  own  all  the  land  that  joined  his,  but  now 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  farm  the  acres  we  have 
better,  and  raise  larger  crops  to  make  farming  remunerative 
in  any  degree.” 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  success  ?  Well,  I  can  tell  you. 
His  heart  and  life  are  in  that  farm,  his  plans  are  laid  far 
ahead  by  a  far-seeing  mind,  and  are  carried  out  with  all 
the  strength  of  an  indomitable  will.  Can  such  a  man  help 
being  successful?  EDWARD  F.  dibble. 

Lima,  N.  Y. _ _ 


CROSS-FERTILIZATION  OF  THE  TRUMPET 
FLOWER. 

The  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  flowers  of  many 
plauts  to  force,  as  it  were,  insects  to  supply  them  with 
foreign  pollen,  is  a  marvelously  delightful  study.  Other 
flowers  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  wind  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  while  various  transitions  from  one  state  to  the  other 
have  been  observed  by  '  otanists.  Some  flowers  are  self¬ 
fertilizing  and  necessarily  so.  Not  only  are  many  kinds 
of  flowers  dependent  upon  certain  insects  for  fertilization, 
but  certain  insects  seem  to  be  peculiarly  and  designedly 
adapted  to  certain  flowers,  so  that  they  (the  insects)  may 
readily  obtain  the  pollen  or  the  honey  secretions. 

We  have  at  present  to  speak  of  what  seems  to  be  a  pecu¬ 
liar  provision  or  mechanism  on  the  part  of  the  flower  of 
the  Trumpet  Flower  Vine  (Tecoma  radicans),  which  seems 
to  insure  that  the  stigma  of  a  given  flower  shall  receive 
pollen  from  other  flowers.  It  was  while  the  writer  was 
endeavoring  to  cross  the  Hardy  Catalpa  upon  the  Trumpet 
Flower  that  the  observation  was  first  made.  The  pollen 
of  the  anthers  is  ripe  before  the  stigma  is  receptive.  Be¬ 
fore  the  stigma  is  receptive,  the  two  lobes  or  plates  are 
tightly  closed  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  297.  When 
mature  they  gradually  unfold  as  shown  at  Fig.  298.  Hum¬ 
ming  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  honey  of  the  Trumpet 
Vine  flower  and  may  be  seen  in  numbers  during  the  entire 
day  darting  from  one  to  another,  thrusting  into  the  tubes 
their  long  bills.  In  this  way  their  heads,  throats  and 
breasts  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another.  Now, 
just  the  instant  that  the  two  open  lobes  receive  pollen, 
they  begin  to  close  and  in  a  few  seconds  have  resumed  the 
closed  position  as  shown  in  the  first  illustration  (Fig.  297), 
not  to  open  again.  The  same  quick  movement  of  the  two 
plates  of  the  stigma  may  be  caused  by  touching  them  with 
anything  other  than  pollen,  as  the  point  of  a  knife  or  tooth¬ 
pick,  but  in  this  case  the  plates  or  folds  do  reopen,  as  the 
writer  believes,  though  without  the  evidence  of  positive 
proof,  one  imperfect  observation  only  having  been  made. 
The  rapidity  of  the  closing  movement  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  maturity  of  the  stigma  and  also  upon  the  time 
of  day.  In  one  trial  (about  mid  day)  the  plates  after  being 
touched  or  slightly  scratched  with  a  tooth-pick  closed  in 
about  five  seconds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  stigma  receives  its  pollen  from  an 
insect  or  humming  bird  that  has  presumably  visited  other 
flowers  and  that  it  closes  its  plates  before  it  is  likely  to 
receive  it  from  its  own  anthers,  thus  securing  cross¬ 
fertilization.  _ . 


MONTREAL  MELON  CULTURE. 

On  page  642,  The  R.  N.-Y.  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a 
musk-melon  weighing  22  pounds  10  ounces  It  was  of  fine 
quality,  though  Mi.  R.  Brodie  who  sent  it,  states  that  it  was 
almost  too  large  to  be  first-class.  Mr.  Brodie  sends  the 
following  interesting  note  to  accompany  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  299,  which  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  of  the  field 
where  the  melon  was  grown. 

“  Montreal  melons  are  grown  in  nearly  the  same  way  as 
cucumbers.  We  force  early  cucumbers  in  hot-beds.  About 
the  beginning  of  April  the  seed  is  sown  in  five  inch  pots, 
buried  in  earth  in  a  hot-bed,  the  pots  being  placed  so  close 
together  that  they  almost  touch  each  other.  The  hot-beds 


we  forced  the  early  vegetables.  About  the  beginning  of 
July  when  the  melons  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter, 
the  plants  are  gradually  hardened  ;  then  the  frames  and 
glasses  are  taken  off.  Pieces  of  shingles  are  put  under  the 
melons  to  prevent  the  worms  and  insects  from  destroying 
them.  Dry,  sandy  soil  or  gravel  will  produce  melons  of  a 
better  quality  than  black  sandy  loam  which  will  produce 
good  cauliflowers,  but  they  will  not  grow  so  large.  Growers 
are  very  particular  to  save  their  best  early  melons  for  seed. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  they  are  of  fine  size  and  quality  is 
that  the  bees  do  not  get  under  the  glass  to  hybridize.  In 
the  field  shown  in  the  engraving  half  the  crop  had  been 
sold  and  there  was  a  fair  display  of  melons.” 


‘‘IF  I  COULD  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN.” 

Sound  Advice  to  Young  Men. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

A  father  with  his  son,  15  years  of  age,  rented  a  farm 
last  spring  on  shares.  After  an  absence  of  several  months 
the  son  came  back  again  and  made  us  a  visit. 

“  How  do  you  get  along  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Not  very  well,”  was  the  dissatisfied  answer.  “  Folks 
on  rented  farms  can’t  make  much.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  said  I. 

“  I  will  be  a  scientific  farmer  or  a  Baptist  minister,”  was 
the  startling  reply.  “  Which  would  you  be  ?” 

My  first  thought  was  to  laugh,  but,  like  a  flash,  came 
the  recollection  of  the  mighty  change  a  carelessly  uttered 
sentence  had  made  in  my  life,  and  I  was  silent.  Coming 


Trumpet  Flower.  Trumpet  Flower. 

Stigma  closed.  Stigma  open. 

Fig.  297.  Fig.  298. 

from  school  with  an  aching  head  and  gloomy  thoughts,  as 
I  pondered  on  a  nearly  depleted  treasury,  I  met  a  cheery, 
well  dressed,  business  man— one  of  those  pleasant  fellows 
who  captivate  every  boy’s  heart. 

“Hallo  !  C.  E.,  you  are  looking  bad.  Why  don’t  you  get 
out  of  that  and  go  into  business?  More  life  in  a  week; 
lots  of  money.”  I  dreamed  of  It  that  night  and  left 
school,  never  to  return.  In  a  few  years  I  saw  my  mistake 
and  have  a  life-time  for  repentance.  Giving  advice  to  the 
young  is  a  serious  business,  and  every  word  should  be  care¬ 
fully  weighed  before  it  is  uttered.  They  are  hardly  old 
enough  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  whole  future  life 
will  be  affected  by  their  choice,  yet  they  are  filled  with 
vague,  anxious  longings  to  be  up  and  doing— What  ? 

After  a  pause  I  said : 

“If  you  like  to  live  on  a  farm  ;  if  you  love  to  get  the 
lambs  in  your  arms,  and  to  feed  the  calves ;  if  you  like  to 
hoe  out  the  weeds,  and  work  all  day  to  get  things  to  grow  ; 
if  you  can  not  keep  away  from  it,  be  a  farmer,  but  do  not 


head-work,  bat  we  are  gradually  learning  that  their  har¬ 
monious  union  is  the  only  means  of  perfection  of  either. 
The  mass  of  society  is  made  up  of  morbid  thinkers  and 
miserable  workers.  It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can 
be  made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be 
made  happy,  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with 
impunity.” 

“  How  shall  I  go  to  school  and  work  too  ?”  was  his  next 
question. 

“  Hire  out  to  the  best  farmer  you  can  get  to  take  you. 
Subscribe  for  several  of  the  best  agricultural  papers.  Keep 
your  eyes  open.  Cultivate  your  muscle  by  doing  your 
work  quickly,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  your  brains 
by  studying  the  papers.  Make  it  your  business  to  learn 
how  to  be  the  best  man  on  his  place.  Take  pride  in  your 
work.  Strive  to  become  his  equal  in  all  things.  If  you 
read  anything  you  don’t  understand  ask  some  one  who 
does  until  you  see  clear  through  it.  Read  some  things 
you  don’t  understand.  Doing  so  will  show  you  what  you 
need  and  keep  you  from  getting  too  smart  for  your  age. 
Save  your  money.  Don’t  smoke.  See  everything.  The 
habit  of  observing  once  formed  is  worth  to  you  a  thousand 
dollars  of  any  man’s  money.  After  several  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  when  you  are  old  enough  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  school  for,  invest  your  hard-earned  sav¬ 
ings  in  an  agricultural  course  at  Cornell  or  some  other 
good  school.  Having  learned  the  value  of  time  and  money, 
and  your  preparatory  work  on  the  farm  having  enabled 
you  to  appreciate  your  studies,  you  will  make  rapid  pro¬ 
gress.  When  your  course  is  finished  no  man  will  have 
better  capital  to  work  with  than  you.” 

Peruville,  N.  Y.  _ 


BREEDING  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

C.  E.  MORRISON. 

The  time  to  select  breeding  stock  is  when  the  pigs  are 
from  four  to  eight  weeks  old.  The  proper  way  is  to  leave 
the  little  things  with  the  sow  until  they  are  eight  weeks 
old,  and  so  arrange  matters  that  they  can  have  a  trough 
for  themselves,  with  feed  accessible  at  all  times  after  they 
are  three  weeks  old.  A  great  change  will  take  place  in 
them  during  the  eight  weeks.  Watch  them  closely,  and 
select  those  that  improve  most.  Some  will  be  better-look¬ 
ing  when  six  weeks  old  than  at  any  other  age,  while  others 
will  be  very  thin  and  begin  to  improve  only  when  six 
months  or  one  year  old.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  experi¬ 
enced  breeder  will  watch  his  pigs,  and  select  the  “  improv¬ 
ing  ”  ones  as  the  prize  winners  of  the  future.  In  selecting 
stock,  great  care  should  be  given  the  pedigrees,  both  on 
the  sire  and  dam  side.  Although  it  is  a  great  help  in 
getting  a  strong  pig.  one  cannot  depend  on  the  pedigree 
alone,  for  it  is  not  the  pedigree  alone  that  makes  the  hog. 
Having  obtained  a  proper  conception  of  the  best  hog  one 
must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  procure  it  in  every  fence 
corner.  Perfection  has  never  been  reached,  but  in  all 
breeds  of  stock  there  are  animals  of  such  high  merit  as  to 
seem  perfect,  and  though  we  cannot  see  much  superiority 
in  the  individual  animals  of  to  day  over  those  of  a  few 
years  ago,  the  number  of  the  high  classes  is  fast  increasing, 
proving  that  our  labor  is  producing  good  results. 

The  object  is  to  produce  a  hog  whose  progeny  will  com¬ 
bine  the  points  most  wanted  ;  a  hog  whose  March  and 
April  pigs  will  be  ready  for  market  by  November  25,  at 
an  average  weight  of  200  to  240  pounds,  while  the  August 
and  September  litters  will  be  of  the  same  weight  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  25.  There  is  greater  profit  in  a  hog  of  this  age  and 
size  than  in  any  other.  To  gain  the  highest  figure  obtain¬ 
able  above  the  market,  we  have  bred  a  hog  that  produces 
the  most  pork  in  the  hams,  which  sell  at  the  highest  figure. 
As  a  rule  a  hog  has  great  square  shoulders  aud  from  them 
the  back  runs  wedge  shaped  to  the  tail,  giving  a  small 
ham.  Now,  reverse  this  order  ;  select  those  kinds  that 
have  shoulder-blades  like  those  of  a  Jersey  heiter— hogs 
that  start  at  the  nose  and  get  wider  as  they  run  back  to  the 
hams.  The  boar  may  look  small  over  the  shoulders,  when 
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he  is  18  months  old  he  will  be  a  grand  animal,  carrying 
the  same  girth  clear  back.  Such  a  beast  has  a  very 
strong,  wide  loin  and  will  prove  very  profitable.  A  model  hog 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  having  a  short  nose,  much  width 
between  the  eyes  and  ears,  a  small,  sloping  ear,  a  dark, 
mild  eye,  indicative  of  gentleness,  a  long,  wide  back,  ribs 
well  sprung,  and  short  from  the  ribs  to  the  point  of  the 
hams,  an  easy,  quick  feeder.  Such  a  hog  is  what  all 
breeders  are  aiming  at ;  but  until  they  get  closer  to  the 
type  of  the  old  Chester  Whites  they  cannot  produce  it. 
In  building  and  keeping  up  this  high  standard,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  of  a  litter  can  be  used  as  breeders. 
On  an  average,  five  to  six  are  all  that  can  be  so  used,  the 
rest  go  to  the  butcher,  and  it  is  because  the  breeder  must 
be  constantly  watchful  that  these  fine  pigs  are  held  above 
the  average  in  price. 


OHIO  FARMERS  ON  POLITICS. 

An  Interview  with  Col.  J.  H.  Brigham. 

ALYA  AGEE. 

A  week  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  weather  dropped  in 
between  our  many  cold,  rainy  ones,  just  in  time  to  make 
glad  the  hearts  of  the  management  of  our  State  fair.  From 
all  parts  of  the  State  the  people  flocked  into  our  capital 
city,  to  see  the  finest  exhibit  probably  ever  made  by  Ohio. 
The  departments  were  full,  and  producers  and  consumers 
were  brought  together  by  tens  of  thousands  to  the  mutual 
profit  of  both  classes.  As  an  educator,  our  fair  takes  high 
rank,  and  is  deserving  of  the  liberal  patronage  it  i3  receiv¬ 
ing  from  the  people.  The  duty  assigned  to  me  was  to 
give,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  the  feeling  of  our  farmers 
in  regard  to  the  economic  questions  and  proper  political 
action  on  their  part. 

Col.  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
spent  an  hour  in  the  discussion  of  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  In  answer  to  the 
question  : 

Why  did  not  the  Ohio  farmers  demand  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff  as  nearly  all  the  Western  farmers 
in  convention  have  done  ?  He  said  : 

“  The  resolution  they  adopted  favored 
only  sufficient  indirect  taxation  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  government  economical¬ 
ly  administered.  The  fact  is  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  that  convention  favored  sufficient 
protection  to  maintain  diversified  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country.  Farmers,  as  a  class, 
do  not  favor  high  protection,  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  -  are  free-traders  is 
entirely  wrong.  Personally,  I  favor  such 
legislation  as  will  enable  the  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  agricul¬ 
turists  and  manufacturers  of  all  foreign 
nations,  and  I  am  opposed  to  all  measures 
that  will  place  at  a  disadvantage  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer,  laborer  or  manufacturer.  The 
impression  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  the 
Western  farmers  are  agitated  about  the 
tariff,  but  it  is  not  true.  They  care  very 
little  about  it,  and  claims  to  the  contrary 
are  all  humbug.  A  few  in  their  conven¬ 
tion  want  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  de¬ 
manding  tariff  reduction,  and  the  farmers 
let  it  pass,  as  they  do  not  care  one  way  or 
the  other.  People  are  going  to  be  “left” 
if  they  think  this  question  of  protection  is 
regarded  as  important  by  the  Western 
people.  Their  interest  is  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  another  question— the  currency  problem. 
They  want  a  greater  volume  of  money,  and  they  are  in 
earnest  about  it.  They  demand  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
enough  paper  currency  to  allow  a  circulation  of  $50  per 
capita  In  the  United  States.  This  is  the  Kansas  idea,  and 
it  suits  me  well.  I  want  a  liberal  supply  of  money  for  this 
couutry.  I  will  never  vote  for  a  Wall  street  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  As  to  national  banks,  I  would  favor  a 
revision  of  the  national  banking  law,  and  in  this  revision 
I  would  watch  more  carefully  the  interests  of  the  people. 
How  about  reciprocity  ?  Well,  it  is  an  experiment ;  but  it 
will  doubtless  help  the  farmer  by  securing  an  abolition  of 
the  tariff  on  wheat  and  other  agricultural  products  by 
countries  that  cauuot  produce  enough  for  their  own  use, 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  furnishing  us  sugar  free  of 
tariff  charges.  It  is  not  a  movement  toward  free  trade, 
but  fair  trade.” 

Our  farm  and  some  political  journals  have  much  to  say 
at  present  in  praise  and  in  unjust  criticism  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  lately  held  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  leaders  in 
that  movement.  Master  Brigham,  recognizing  the  wide 
circulation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  iu  his  order  and  among  all 
farmers,  desires  to  make  the  following  statement : 

“  As  the  farmers  of  Ohio  were  organizing  so  rapidly  in 
different  orders  and  there  was  no  unity  of  action,  an  Ohio 
agricultural  journal  suggested  the  idea  of  calling  a  con¬ 
vention  to  form  a  union  of  the  various  organizations  for 
more  effective  work.  This  seemed  all  right  to  those  of  us 
whom  the  journal  consulted,  and  it  made  the  call.  I  was 
invited  by  the  President  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  to  meet 
and  confer  with  a  few  representatives  of  the  various  or¬ 
ganizations  before  the  convention  was  held.  My  under¬ 
standing  was  that  the  consultation  was  to  secure  an 
amicable  and  orderly  arrangement  of  a  programme  for  the 
meeting,  so  that  there  would  be  no  clashing  or  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  the  Grange,  Alliance  and  other  bodies. 
When  the  Alliance  first  entered  our  State  I  told  our 
Grange  leaders  that  there  must  be  no  rivalry  between  us, 
but  that  we  must  work  with  the  Alliance  men  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  At  the  preliminary  meeting  I  found  200  or  300 
earnest,  intelligent  men,  representative  of  the  whole  State, 
and  it  was  thought  best  to  effect  a  temporary  organization 
and  propose  matters  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention  the 


following  day.  I  did  not  appoint  a  single  committee. 
Whatever  was  done  was  done  by  these  representative 
farmers.  When  my  name  was  announced  as  chairman 
the  next  day  it  was  a  complete  surprise,  as  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  positively  declined.  When  I  accepted  the  position  it 
was  with  the  determination  of  giving  every  one  a  fair 
show,  and  I  enforced  only  the  rules  of  the  convention.  My 
only  error  consisted  in  a  too  lax  interpretation  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law  in  the  interests  of  some  to  whom  the  great 
majority  did  not  care  to  listen.  The  harshest  critic  of  my 
course  in  that  convention  is  the  editor  of  the  New  Era, 
who  knows,  or  should  know,  that  all  arrangements  were 
made  openly  and  that  there  was  no  manipulation.  He 
virtually  calls  me  a  liar.  We  are  old  co  workers;  he  has 
been  my  guest,  and  his  charges  are  in  every  respect  un- 
gentlemanly,  unkind,  and  entirely  false.” 

Col.  Brigham  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a 
farmers’  party  in  Ohio,  believing  that  by  forming  one  we 
will  hurt  our  cause.  I  think  he  has  the  majority  on  his  side, 
though  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Northwestern  Alli¬ 
ance  in  Ohio  says  :  “  The  truth  is  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Alliance  in  Ohio  might  as  well  throw  off  the 
shackles  and  stand  clear  of  all  political  entanglements,  for 
every  day  it  grows  more  evident  that  the  farmers  must 
come  out  boldly  and  absolve  themselves  from  allegiance  to 
any  party  or  faction.  If  we  undertake  to  work  in  any 
other  way,  we  must  consort  with  politicians  who  cannot 
be  trusted,  for  all  past  experience  has  proved  that  their 
words  are  but  idle  vaporings,  and  their  promises  ropes  of 
sand.” 

Mrs.  Mayo,  the  talented  Grange  speaker  from  Michigan, 
addressed  the  Grange  meeting  on  the  grounds  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  She  urged  farmers  to  improve,  first,  themselves,  and 
then  their  farms.  Her  address  was  received  enthusiastic 
ally.  When  told  by  your  correspondent  that  the  National 
Farmers’  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  was  charged  with 
too  much  meddling  with  things  political,  the  answer  came 
quickly  ;  “  I  like  that.  The  Michigan  farmers  are  drift¬ 
ing  fast  in  that  direction.” 


A  MONTREAL  MELON  PATCH.  Fig.  299. 

Thursday  Secretary  Rusk  addressed  the  people.  He  is  a 
popular  man  in  the  West.  He  spoke  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  reciprocity,  and  doubtless  helped  to  make  a 
good  impression  for  the  new  doctrine.  The  word  has  a 
rich,  oily  sound  which  is  very  soothing,  and  cau  be  used 
with  much  effect  on  some  occasions,  but  many  of  us  do 
not  see  just  how  the  thing  is  going  to  help  the  farmer. 
We  are  willing  to  wait,  however,  and  see  it  tried. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to 
accumulate  wealth  at  present.  It  is  an  emanation  from 
the  brain  of  an  Ohioan  who  lately  aired  his  views  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  paper.  He  says :  “  The  professional  and  commercial 
industries  stalk  over  the  agricultural  population,  culling 
the  brainiest  of  every  generation,  until  the  knottiest  fruit 
is  decidedly  in  the  majority.”  The  architecture  of  this 
lie  is  unique,  but  the  lie  itself  is  of  the  knottiest  sort. 

Gallia  County,  Ohio. 


LISTENER’S  NOTES. 

Feeding  That  Calf.— It  seems  a  little  strange  that 
with  all  the  millions  of  calves  that  have  been  raised  since 
cattle  breeding  began,  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  give 
exactly  the  best  method  of  starting  one  on  the  road  to  beef 
or  milk,  and  yet  it  may  not  seem  so  strange  when  we 
remember  that  no  two  people  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  best 
method  of  performing  such  a  simple  operation  as  “raising” 
a  child.  One  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  his  way  Is  the 
“  best,”  so  he  has  a  chance  to  state  it. 

“I  let  a  calf  suck  once  or  several  times,  being  guided  by 
the  condition  of  the  cow  and  the  streugth  of  the  calf. 
When  I  take  it  from  the  cow  I  generally  put  it  in  some 
place  wheie  the  cow  can  see  it  and  know  it  is  all  right.  If 
possible,  I  put  it  where  she  can  reach  over  and  lick  it.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  a  cow  holding  back  her  milk. 
As  to  the  calf,  I  simply  let  it  go  24  hours  without  feed, 
then  take  about  two  quarts  of  milk  in  a  pail, warm  from  the 
cow,  straddle  the  calf’s  neck,  hold  the  pail  by  its  side  with 
the  left  haud,  and  with  the  right  gently  force  its  head 
down  into  the  pail,  and  its  nose  into  the  milk.  Iu  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  little  thing  will  drink  the  milk  within 
10  minutes,  or  at  least  half  of  it.  When  it  gets  tired  I  stop 
feeding  at  once,  even  if  it  has  not  drunk  anything,  and  let 


it  go  until  the  next  feeding  time,  and  then  I  never  knew  a 
ca’f  to  fail  to  empty  the  pail,  and  afterwards  it  always 
puts  its  head  into  the  pail  when  it  is  offered,  and  d  inks. 
M  ire  calves  are  killed  by  over-feediDg  than  by  under-feed¬ 
ing.  Give  a  calf  whole  milk  as  long  as  you  can  afford  to 
do  so  TL  it  out  or  give  it  fine  clover  hay,  so  that  it  can 
nibble  at  it  from  the  time  it  can  drink.  Some  calves  eat 
freely  when  a  week  old;  others  do  not  do  it  so  soon.  If  you 
have  only  a  little  milk  to  spare  stir  about  a  tea-cup  of  oat¬ 
meal  in  eight  quarts  of  water;  let  it  simmer  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  until”  boiled  to  death,”  when  it  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  six  quarts;  give  this  in  two  feeds  (so  that 
only  one  mess  a  day  is  cooked)  with  what  milk  you  can 
spare,  even  if  it  is  only  a  quart  of  skim- milk  at  a  feed,  and 
the  calf  will  do  well.  Increase  the  amount  of  oat  meal 
very  slowly  as  the  calf  grows.  Never  give  a  calf  under 
four  months  old  any  meal  uncooked.  It  may  seem  to  get 
along  all  right  on  it,  but  it  will  not  thrive  nearly  so  well 
as  if  it  were  cooked.  Give  nothing  but  oat-meal  until  it  is 
two  months  old ;  then  if  you  want  the  animal  to  get  fatter 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  old-process  oil  meal  to  the  oat¬ 
meal  when  you  cook  it.  Always  tie  a  calf  from  the  first, 
so  that  it  may  “  lead  ”  well  all  its  life,  and  use  a  chain;  a 
rope  is  too  easily  chewed,  and  “  kinks  ”  when  wet. 

Shall  I  Leave  the  City  ?— The  following  letter  is  a 
typical  one.  Dozens  like  it  have  come  to  hand :  “I  was 
born  and  raised  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of 
central  New  York.  My  father  was  a  clergyman.  When 
about  17  years  of  age  I  left  school  and  went  into  a  country 
store  in  our  village.  From  that  I  went  to  book-keeping 
for  a  manufacturer,  and  from  that  to  short  hand  and  from 
th  it  to  general  office  positions.  I  have  been  in  Chicago  12 
years.  I  am  married  and  have  one  child,  living  ;  my  age 
is  39.  My  health  has  always  been  good,  thought  I  am  nob 
what  is  called  ‘robust.’  Now  I  am  greatly  dissatisfied 
and  discontented  with  city  life,  and  am  sick  and  tired  of 
working  hard  and  faithfully  for  others  with  only  dis¬ 
appointed  hopes  and  ambitions  and  a  slim  pocket-book  to 
show  for  it.  I  long  for  outdoor  life  and  that  among  the 
hills  of  my  native  State,  and  am  thinking 
seriously  of  taking  the  little  capital  of 
$2,000  or  $2,500,  I  have  in  our  home  here, 
and  going  into  some  sort  of  farming.  I 
never  failed  in  any  thing  I  have  under- 
,  #  taken.  My  wife  was  born  and  raised  on  a 

farm  and  her  health  is  good,  and  she  feels 
as  I  do  about  this  change.  I  have  been 
telling  my  good  old  father  about  it,  and 
he  begs  me  not  to  do  it,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
it  will  be  the  great  mistake  of  my  life,  etc. 
I  cannot  see  why  I  should  not  succeed,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  The  Rural’s  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  such  a  vent¬ 
ure.  Our  habits  are  economical  and  we 
are  both  hard  workers.  If  any  particular 
branch  of  farming  has  less  chance  of  fail¬ 
ure  in  it,  kindly  intimate  what  it  is.  What 
we  are  after  i3  independence — freedom — 
not  from  God,  but  we  want  to  work  for 
ourselves,  and  receive  the  recompense  for 
our  labor  directly  from  the  hands  of  God.” 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  unfortunate  that  only  the 
most  general  advice  can  be  given  in  such  a 
case.  Few  men  of  40  years  can  successfully 
make  such  a  sudden  change  as  is  here  con¬ 
templated.  It  is  true  that  some  persons 
have  done  so ;  but  if  we  examine  into  their 
careers  we  will  generally  find  that  they 
were  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  farm  life.  A 
man  may  think  he  is  a  natural  farmer  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  fruits,  flowers,  animals  and  out-door  exercise. 
But  the  fact  that  he  likes  to  play  at  gardening  or  farming 
is  no  proof  that  he  would  like  to  follow  either  one  as  a  busi¬ 
ness.  We  notice  that  many  of  these  would-be  farmers  want 
to  come  back  East  to  farm,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they 
will  do  as  well  within  easy  distance  of  one  of  our  large 
cities  as  they  would  anywhere.  Their  business  training 
would  fit  them  to  do  “  fussy  ”  farming,  such  as  poultry  or 
bee-keeping  or  dairying. 

Slave  to  a  Hired  Boy.— The  following  note  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  appeal  to  more  than  one  reader  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  who  has  been  treated  in  much  the  same  way.  This 
question  of  securing  competent  and  reliable  “  help  ”  on 
the  farm  becomes  more  and  more  serious  every  year.  This 
boy  will  be  found  in  almost  every  agricultural  neighbor¬ 
hood.  How  can  we  become  independent  of  him  ?  With¬ 
out  knowing  more  of  the  terms  of  the  engagement  The 
R.  N.-Y.  could  only  give  an  opinion  regarding  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

“  What  would  be  about  right  when  I  settle  with  my 
hired  boy,  about  15  years  old,  hired  for  eight  months  at 
$14  per  month.  He  has  just  lost  over  a  week  on  account 
of  sickness,  during  which  the  frosts  have  cut  my  corn,  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  other  help  to  secure  it  with  me. 
From  the  time  peas  were  big  enough  to  suck  from  the  pod 
the  boy  selected  the  finest  specimens  (which  my  father  was 
saving  for  seed)  till  he  went  home  because  ‘  he  could  not 
cut  corn.’  He  has  eaten  everything  he  could  grab — green 
peas,  unripe  berries,  cherries,  grapes,  and  especially  green 
apples,  till,  of  course,  his  stomach  and  bowels  rebelled. 
This  method  of  living,  together  with  late  nights— from  10 
to  11:30  and  12— has  used  up  his  strength.  He  has  now 
come  back  good-natured  and  well.  May  I  deduct  the 
time  he  has  been  away,  iu  addition  to  the  time  he  lost, 
as  compensation  for  the  damage  to  me  ?  He  is  an  Old 
Countryman’s  son  and  feels  this  is  a  free  country,  so  I  feared 
he  would  leave  me  altogether  if  I  shut  down  squarely  on 
such  eating  and  bumming.” 

New  Jersey  Horticulture.— A  special  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society  was  held  last  week  at 
Newr  Brunswick.  Mr.  Blackwell,  who  attended,  sends  us 
the  following  notes:  “  Mr.  J.  M.  White  exhibited  one  basket 
holding  about  half  a  bushel  ofJDuchess  Pears^  35  specimens 
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filling  the  basket.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Clair- 
geau,  Seckel,  Beurr6  Diel,  Keiffer,  Lawrence  and  Anjou, 
all  of  which  were  smooth  and  almost  free  from  the  marks 
of  coddling  worm  or  curculio.  He  also  showed  a  few  fine 
apples;  among  them  Smith's  Cider  as  fine  as  ever  I  saw. 
The  freedom  from  blemish  was  credited  to  the  use  of  the 
arsenites  for  the  worms  and  the  carbonate  of  copper  for  the 
scab.  It  was  a  grand  exhibit  for  the  advocates  of  spraying. 
There  was  also  a  fine  plate  of  Ford’s  Late  Peach,  grown,  I 
think,  in  South  Jersey.  The  display  of  grapes  was  good. 
The  Concords  were  very  fine.  The  new  Colerain  was  of 
good  quality  and  it  either  ripens  quite  early  or  is  a  poor 
keeper.  My  opinion  is  that  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit  it  will  be  an  early  grape  of  very  good  quality.  Those 
interested  in  nut  culture  were  treated  to  a  fine  show  of 
Japan  Chestnuts  by  Mv.  Parry  of  Parry,  N.  J.  Among 
them  were  Early  Prolific — a  medium  sized  nut— Eureka, 
Early  Reliable,  Japan  Giant— small  from  imported  stock — 
Japan  Giant — home  grafted  and  very  large — Success,  an 
extremely  large  nut  with  very  full  burrs.  I  believe  the 
opinion  of  the  public  was  that  the  college  was  doing  a 
good  work  for  horticulture,  and  that  it  has  a  corps  of 
efficient  officers  ever  ready  to  help  the  farmer,  the  fruit¬ 
grower  and  gardener  with  able  counsel.  Long  may  it 
prosper !” 

Some  Connecticut  Farms.— Now  and  then  we  have  a 
report  from  some  former  resident  who  goes  back  to  look 
over  New  England  farms  and  farming.  These  reports  are 
always  interesting  because  such  men  are  keen  observers, 
who  are  able  to  make  accurate  and  just  comparisons.  The 
following  report  was  sent  us  from  Hartford  County,  Con¬ 
necticut:  “This  is  a  farming  community,  but  there  are 
no  deserted  farms  here.  There  are  several  for  sale  at  such 
prices  as  would  warrant  any  one  with  money,  brains  and 
a  desire  for  a  farmer’s  life  to  purchase.  There  are  no  very 
bright  prospects  for  farmers  to  get  rich  here,  as  the  word 
‘rich’  is  usually  understood;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
one  willing  to  work  need  have  any  fear  of  poverty.  The 
soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  in  some  of  our  Western  States,  but 
what  it  produces  brings  better  prices.  The  one  great  want 
here  is  capital.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers  are  working  to  dis¬ 
advantage,  because  they  have  not  money  enough  to  put 
their  farms  in  condition  to  be  the  most  profitable.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  the  farms  in  this  township  could  be  made 
to  pro  luce  at  least  twice  as  much  as  they  now  do,  and  that 
with  greater  profit.  The  men  I  have  conversed  with  agree 
with  me  as  to  the  fact;  but  say:  ‘We have  no  money  to  buy 
fertilizers,  and  must  continue  in  the  old  way,  even  when 
we  know  another  would  be  better.’  It  would  not  be  cour¬ 
teous  in  me  to  point  out  to  them — as  I  might — the  fact 
that  a  good  deal  of  money  is  spent  for  things  their  fathers 
knew  nothing  of,  and  that  luxury,  in  a  comparaive  sense, 
perhaps,  has  much  to  do  with  the  slim  condition  of  their 
pockets.  The  grass  crop  is,  doubtless,  the  most  important 
tiere.  The  yield  of  hay  will  not  average  more  than  a  ton 
to  an  acre ;  while  there  is  scarcely  a  meadow  that  could 
not  readily  be  made  to  produce  twice  the  amount.” 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

Our  garden  is  still  gay  with  lots  of  blossoms,  for  frost 
has  not  yet  visited  us;  but  we  expect  it  soon  will  be  here 
and  we  have  to  prepare  for  it.  We  generally  get  a  sharp 
nip  during  the  first  week  of  October,  and  after  that  for  a 
time  a  spell  of  fine,  bright  weather.  Before  frost  sets  in, 
gather  seeds  of  petunias,  scarlet  salvias,  balsams,  cocks¬ 
combs,  and  all  other  tender  annuals.  A  sharp  frost  will 
completely  destroy  heliotropes,  cannas  and  coleuses,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  cumbering  up  the  ground  with  these 
after  they  are  bitten,  so,  for  tidiness  sake,  let  us  remove 
them.  But  geraniums,  French  marigolds,  and  even  dah¬ 
lias  may,  after  a  touch  of  frost,  still  give  many  pretty 
blossoms,  and  unless  they  are  so  badly  injured  they  may 
be  spared  a  while.  Tender  plants,  as  geraniums,  petunias, 
abutilons,  and  the  like,  for  winter  blooming,  should  long 
ago  have  been  lifted  and  potted  so  as  to  become  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  winter  sets  in.  But  where  this  has  not  been 
done  it  should  now  be  attended  to  and  all  be  brought  under 
cover.  I  get  up  a  fresh  stock  of  coleuses,  alternantheras, 
geraniums  and  other  bedding  plants  in  August  or  early 
September  so  as  to  have  them  firmly  potted  or  boxed  off  in 
loam  and  established  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  I 
never  attempt  to  save  any  old  plants  of  these.  Young 
plants  are  better  and  healthier  than  old  ones,  and  they 
take  up  less  room  in  their  winter-quarters.  But  old  plants 
of  erythriua.  datura  and  the  like  I  lift  and  save.  In  lift¬ 
ing  gladiolus  and  galtonia  bulbs,  don’t  expose  them  to 
frost ;  no  matter  how  hardy  the  bulbs  may  be  when  they 
are  buried  in  the  ground,  gladioluses  at  least,  when  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are  tender.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  dahlia  and  tropical  ipomsea  roots. 

Many  may  have  been  troubled  afiout  losing  their  canna 
roots  in  wiuter.  Well,  remember  this  :  frost  should  never 
reach  canna  root  stocks,  nor  should  they  be  kept  in  a  very 
warm  temperature;  leave  part  of  the  ball  of  dirt  about 
them  when  you  lift  them,  and  lay  them  on  a  moderately 
moist  floor.  Never  allow  them  to  get  dust-dry  in  winter. 
Too  great  dryness  kills  more  canna  roots  in  winter  than 
perhaps  any  other  cause.  But  do  not  keep  them  wet— 
slightly  moist  is  enough — and  do  not  pile  them  in  a  heap 
one  above  the  other.  If  you  grow  amaryllises  in  pots,  slop 
watering  them  altogether,  and  let  them  get  perfectly  dry 
and  stay  dry  till  mid-winter  or  spring  when  they  show  signs 
of  again  starting  into  growth,  then  bring  them  to  the  light, 
give  them  a  little  water  and  let  them  start  to  grow  and 
bloom  if  they  are  inclined  to.  Many  of  you  may  now  have 
a  lot  of  potted  plants,  for  instance,  stevias,  bouvardias, 
carnations,  begonias  and  the  like  in  sheltered  places  about 
the  garden,  or  on  the  piazza;  now  protracted  wet,  foggy 


weather  will  do  them  as  much  harm  as  frost,  especially  to 
the  begonias;  then  my  advice  to  you  is  to  take  them  inside 
and  save  a  lot  of  bother.  The  chrysanthemums  are  now 
showing  their  flower  buds  abundantly.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  fine,  large  blossoms  instead  of  a  lot  of  common¬ 
place  ones,  rub  off  at  least  two-thirds  of  these  flower  buds 
now.  Rub  off  all  the  small  and  deformed  buds  and  retain 
only  the  full  and  perfect  ones.  This  applies  to  outdoor 
plants  as  well  as  to  those  in  pots.  In  the  case  of  freshly 
potted  hyacinth  bulbs  be  very  particular  not  to  allow  them 
to  get  wet  overhead  from  rain  or  artificial  means;  this 
wetting  overhead  rots  more  hyacinths  than  any  other  cause 
I  know  of. 


TALKS  WITH  FARMERS. 

J.  W.  NEWTON. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  middleman  question  that  I 
have  never  seen  discussed.  A  farmer  sends  a  shipment  of 
produce  to  a  commission  merchant.  The  latter  sells  it  for 
a  certain  sum.  He  pockets  one  fourth  to  one-half  of  this 
and  sends  the  remainder  to  the  farmer.  I  have  recently 
heard  of  an  instance  where  a  lot  of  butter  was  sent  to  a 
merchant,  who  sold  it  for  32  cents  per  pound.  He  sent  the 
farmer  16  cents  and  kept  the  rest !  Is  it  not  possible  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  things  ?  The  middleman  may  be  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  is  it  necessary  that  farmers  should  be  exposed  to 
such  robbery  ?  If  a  man  breaks  into  a  house  and  steals 
$50,  the  government  sends  its  officers  after  the  thief  and 
punishes  him.  Why  should  not  the  government  punish 
the  middleman  who  robs  a  farmer  ?  Inspectors  and  officers 
are  employed  to  see  that  laws  against  milk  adulteration, 
etc.,  are  enforced  ;  why  cannot  some  system  of  license  and 
inspection  be  perfected  which  will  protect  farmers  ? 
Bankers  and  business  men  are  protected  by  law,  the 
farmer  pays  a  large  part  of  the  taxes  and  is  robbed.  Can¬ 
not  the  organized  farmers  put  a  stop  to  this  evil  ? 

A  great  many  business  and  professional  men  spend  all 
of  their  earnings  as  fast  as  they  get  them.  They  say  to 
the  farmer  :  “  You  have  as  much  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year  as  we  do.”  They  carry  the  idea  that  the  farmer  has 
as  much  for  his  labor  as  the  merchant.  But  there  are 
few  farmers  who  get  as  good  pay  for  their  work  as  per¬ 
sons  in  other  occupations.  Of  course,  it  does  not  cost 
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farmers  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  those  who  live  in  towns; 
but  the  men  who  get  lots  of  money  have  it  to  use ;  the 
farmer  must  go  without  many  things  ;  he  must  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  avoid  running  into  debt.  Salaried  men 
lay  up  something  by  having  their  lives  insured,  and  join¬ 
ing  some  form  of  benevolent  organization.  A  man  gets 
his  life  insured,  pays  his  dues,  and  provides  for  his  family. 
Another  form  of  organization  pays  its  members  certain 
sums  at  certain  times.  The  reason  why  the  great  mass 
of  farmers  do  not  get  more  money  is,  not  because  farming 
is  not  really  a  paying  business,  but  because  certain  evils 
have  grown  up  which  deprive  the  farmer  of  his  just  profits. 
Where  these  evils  do  not  exist  farmers  get  good  pay  for 
their  work.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  evils  can  be  done 
away  with,  and  when  they  are,  farming  will  pay  as  well 
as  any  other  business. 

Farmers’  organizations  are  doing  one  part  and  a  great 
part  of  the  work  which  must  necessarily  be  done  in  order 
that  farming  may  pay.  No  doubt  they  are  making  mis¬ 
takes;  that  is  unavoidable.  All  people  make  mistakes. 
The  great  thing  is  to  learn  by  them.  The  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  seems  to  be  making  some  mistakes;  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  go  to  pieces,  and  even  if  it  should,  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  especially  the  Farmers’  League,  stand  ready 
to  take  up  the  work.  The  League  is  probably  stronger  in 
some  respects  than  any  other  similar  organization;  but  the 
Alliance  has  its  work  to  do,  and  even  if  in  time  it  should 
go  to  pieces,  it  will  doubtless  last  until  it  has  done  good 
work.  But  it  will  not  do  to  depend  too  much  upon  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations.  The  farmer  must  look  well  to  his  prac¬ 
tice,  must  learn  to  use  the  best  methods,  and  keep  up  with 
the  times  in  his  daily  work.  Suppose  the  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  should  bring  it  about  that  butter  should  be 
five  cents  a  pound  more  next  year,  who  would  gain  the 
most— the  man  who  makes  150  pounds  or  the  man  who 
makes  250  pounds  per  cow  ?  Of  course  the  latter,  and  so  it 
will  be  in  everything.  The  farmer  needs  knowledge,  needs 
to  improve  year  by  year,  and  to  keep  learuiug  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  comes,  the  farmer  who  is  the  most  intelligent  and  en¬ 
terprising,  aud  who  trusts  most  fully  in  God,  will  succeed 
best.  The  man  whose  fields  are  best  manured  and  tilled 
will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
Just  so  will  the  best  farmers  receive  the  most  from  the 
success  of  the  various  farmers’  organizations. 


Make  money  by  saving  money.  The  way  is  shown 
in  our  Premium  List ,  which  will  PAY  for  a  care¬ 
ful  reading.  Head  it  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

NOTES  ON  A  MARYLAND  ORCHARD. 

A.  H.  H.,  Rayville,  Md. — I  am  planting  500  apple,  1,500 
peach  and  1,100  pear  trees,  and  would  like  information  in 
detail  on  the  following  points:  1.  How  large  should  the 
holes  be  dug  ?  My  soil  is  not  more  than  six  inches  deep, 
with  clay  subsoil.  2.  How  deep  do  the  roots  of  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  extend,  and  would  it  be  better  to  dig  out 
the  subsoil  and  replace  with  good  soil  ?  3.  I  set  500  apple 

trees  last  spring  in  holes  just  large  enough  to  take  in  the 
roots  without  crowding  with  two  inches  of  soil  under- 
neith;  they  have  made  an  average  growth  of  about  12 
inches.  Would  it  be  better  to  raise  them  next  spring,  dig 
large  holes  and  replace  the  clay  with  good  soil  ?  4.  My 

selection  of  trees  consisted  of  250  Baldwin,  50  Ben  Davis, 
100  Gravenstein  and  100  N.  Spy.  Have  I  made  a  mistake 
in  varieties,  and  if  so,  how  would  it  do  to  top  graft  them 
after  being  set  two  years  ?  Will  they  come  into  bearing 
soon  ?  5.  How  should  the  orchard  be  cultivated  aud  fer¬ 

tilized  ?  I  fertilized  with  bone  and  planted  with  corn  last 
spring,  but  the  field  is  badly  washed,  the  soil  being  all  gone 
in  some  places.  The  land  is  hilly  and  the  soil  of  a  light, 
sandy  texture,  and  if  I  keep  it  plowed  the  soil  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  all  wash  off.  How  will  it  do  to  sow  Orchard 
Grass,  and  keep  strips  three  or  four  feet  wide  cultivated 
along  the  rows?  Or  would  mulchiDg  these  strips  with 
stable  manure  be  advisable?  0.  In  seeding  down  with 
Orchard  Grass  is  it  best  to  sow  in  the  spring  with  oa' s  or 
alone?  Can  seed  be  sown  with  a  Cahoon  seeder  ?  Will 
the  bone  already  sown  act  on  the  Orchard  Grass  ? 

Watch  Other  Orchards. 

It  is  impossible  to  “  dig  out  ”  the  subsoil.  If  it  is  reten¬ 
tive  of  water  to  an  injurious  degree,  it  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  uuderdrained  with  tiles,  before  attempting  to  grow 
tree  fruits  upon  it.  The  experience  of  others  in  the  vicinity 
on  the  same  sort  of  soil  would  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the 
necessity  of  this.  1,  2  and  3.  If  the  land  is  all  right,  the 
holes  should  be  dug  only  of  a  size  to  allow  the  roots  to  be 
fully  extended,  and  of  a  depth  to  allow  the  trees  to  be  set 
at  the  same  depth  as  in  the  nursery.  The  roots  of  all  trees 
will  go  down  to  permanent  moisture  if  possible.  I  have 
found  them  over  20  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  light  soil. 

4.  The  Baldwin  would  not  be  a  long  keeper  in  Maryland, 
and  would  probably  drop  badly.  Gravenstein  is  a  good 
selection  for  early  fall  in  that  latitude.  Ben  Davis  is  all 
right ;  but  it  might  be  well  to  set  a  good  number  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Red  Winter.  Their  coming  into  bearing  even  would 
depend  upon  their  natural  habit  and  their  thrift.  All  the 
kinds  named  bear  young.  5.  The  land  should  be  well  enriched 
with  stable  manure,  aud  top-dressed  with  the  same  every 
year.  A  crop  of  beaus  or  peas  can  be  taken  off  between 
the  trees  every  year  until  they  are  well  in  bearing,  and  this 
will  pay  for  the  manure.  Small  fruits — currants,  goose- 
benies  or  raspberries — may  be  grown  during  the  same  time 
between  the  trees  in  the  rows,  with  profit.  Clean  culture 
is  necessary,  and  protection  from  mice,  rabbits,  and  other 
rodents,  provided  by  the  use  of  lath  or  veneer  around  the 
trunks.  Unless  the  land  is  very  hilly  and  uneven  the 
ground  will  not  wash  much  if  the  weeds  are  allowed  to 
grow  after  the  crop  is  taken  off  and  the  trees  are  mulched 
with  the  straw  of  the  beans  or  peas  grown.  These  fall 
weeds  will  not  do  harm,  as  they  will  be  turned  under  with 
the  plow  in  spring ;  but  a  very  hilly  place  is  not  good  for 
an  orchard.  T.  H.  hoskins. 

Let  the  Trees  Alone. 

1.  In  the  retentive  clay  subsoil  described,  prepare  the  en¬ 
tire  soil  of  the  plantation  as  deeply  as  the  holes  are  to  be 
dug  for  planting.  Holes  dug  deeper  beneath  the  trees 
serve  to  hold  stagnant  water  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health.  2.  Unless  the  subsoil  is  rock  or  hard  pan,  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  roots  of  trees,  these  will  usually  penetrate 
deeply.  Roots  of  trees  have  not  infrequently  been  found 
at  depths  of  20  or  30  feet.  3.  Better  not  disturb  the  trees  al¬ 
ready  planted  ;  but  rather  cultivate  to  the  requ  site  depth, 
using  the  subsoiler  if  needful  for  the  purpose.  4.  Compare 
the  varieties  in  your  list  with  those  in  the  most  profitable 
orchards  in  the  vicinity,  on  similar  soils,  and  vary  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  varieties  may  be  readily  changed  by  top-gratt- 
ing,  as  proposed,  and  may  be  expected  to  fall  into  bearing 
as  soon  as  if  growing  upon  their  own  roots.  Replies  to 
queries  5  and  0  would  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 

T.  T  LYON. 

How  Best  to  Plant. 

1.  On  such  soils  the  holes  should  be  thrown  out  with  the 
plow,  deep  enough  to  allow  the  trees  to  be  planted  four 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  This  is  done 
by  plowing  in  narrow'  lands  as  wide  as  the  proposed  rows 
with  dead  furrow  where  the  trees  are  to  stand.  Each  fur¬ 
row  is  to  be  still  farther  deepened  by  a  second  plowing 
from  a  point  four  or  five  furrows  back.  Set  the  tree  on 
the  top  of  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with  side  roots  in  the 
mellow  earth,  thrown  in  from  the  sides  and  very  firmly 
pressed  down.  After  the  trees  have  been  set,  turn  back 
the  earth  with  the  plow  so  as  to  fill  the  dead  furiow  to  a 
point  on  the  trees  at  least  four  inches  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery.  Even  if  the  subsoil  seems  very  |  oor. 
this  loosening  of  the  whole  soil  in  the  line  of  the  row  will 
be  found  an  immense  advantage  in  the  starting  aud  after¬ 
growth  of  the  trees.  2.  To  do  well  permanently  the  roots 
should  extend  deeply  into  the  subsoil.  Trees  standing 
where  the  tap-roots  were  first  sent  down  from  the  seed  al¬ 
ways  do  better  than  those  which  have  been  transplanted. 
Observing  this,  some  of  our  experienced  planters  of  fruit 
and  other  trtes  now  stick  one  of  the  longest  roots  into  a 
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deep  hole  made  with  a  crowbar, compacting  the  earth  around 
it  by  again  thrusting  down  the  bar  at  the  sides.  On  stiff 
subsoils  in  dry  years  I  have  known  cases  where  half  a 
young  orchard  planted  with  such  imitation  tap-roots  did 
so  much  better  than  the  other  half  as  to  be  noticeable 
from  afar  five  years  after  the  trees  had  been  planted.  3. 
I  believe  it  will  pay  well  to  replant  these  trees.  4.  I  think 
the  Ben  Davis  too  low  in  quality  to  be  a  good  market  apple 
in  that  region.  If  the  Grimes’s  Golden  bears  well  there,  it 
would  surely  prove  more  profitable  to  top-work  it  next 
spring  on  this  variety.  It  may  also  be  well  to  ascertain  if 
N.  Spy  is  a  profitable  bearer  in  that  vicinity  at  a  reason¬ 
able  age.  If  not,  top-work  with  some  salable  winter 
variety  of  good  quality  noted  for  early  and  continuous 
bearing.  Such  questions  are  local  and  should  be  carefully 
considered.  5.  If  the  rows  are  run  so  that  banking  of  the 
trees  will  prevent  washing,  it  will  be  best  to  fertilize  with 
barn  yard  manure  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  Japan  buckwheat.  Let  the  weeds  grow  until 
about  the  20th  of  June;  then  turn  under  as  lightly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sow  the  seed.  Of  all  crops  tried  on  such  lands 
the  crop  of  buckweat  has  given  the  best  and  healthiest 
growth  to  the  trees  till  they  are  or  early  bearing  size. 
6.  When  seeded  down,  clover  is  far  preferable  to  Orchard 
Grass  during  the  first  bearing  years  of  the  orchard. 
When  the  trees  attain  size  and  age  the  Orchard  Grass  will 
do  as  well  as  anything,  but  Blue  Grass  will  soon  become 
its  associate  if  the  needed  fertilizingis  given,  j.  L.  BUDD. 

Put  Manures  on  the  Surface. 

1.  The  proper  way  to  dig  holes  for  tree  planting  in  orch¬ 
ards,  such  as  that  described,  is  to  do  so  with  a  pair  of  good 
stout  horses,  and  a  good  plow  like  the  Oliver  No.  20.  Run 
the  rows  both  ways,  and  make  a  round  with  the  team  to 
each  row  each  way,  throwing  the  soil  outwards.  At  the 
crossings  of  the  rows  where  the  trees  are  to  stand  there 
will  be  a  good-sized  hole,  deep  and  large  enough  to  admit 
the  roots  of  any  apple  or  peach  tree  of  the  proper  size  for 
planting.  2.  Just  how  deep  the  roots  extend  is  hard  to  say. 
Sometimes  several  roots  will  penetrate  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  subsoil ;  but  the  feeding  roots  are  found  in 
the  best  or  surface  soil.  3.  No,  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
liberally  either  stable  manure  or  suitable  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  soil,  and  plow,  cultivate  or  spade  it  in  around 
them — not  too  deep — over  an  area  not  less  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  taking  the  tree  for  the  center.  It 
would  be  better  to  apply  the  manure  on  the  surface  after 
planting  them  than  to  put  it  in  the  bottoms  of  the  holes.  4 
You  cau  tell  better  by  the  way  those  varieties  succeed  in  your 
neighborhood  in  bearing  orchards.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
either  theBildwin  or  the  N.  Spy  is  as  good  as  you  could 
have  selected.  Ye.s,  you  can  top  graft  after  the  tree  has 
been  set  two  years.  The  “coming  into  bearing”  will  be 
largely  governed  by  the  varieties  you  graft  with,  as  some 
kinds  bear  much  sooner  than  others.  5.  Give  the  orchard 
plenty  of  bone  and  potash,  and  keep  it  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  by  growing  some  hoed  crop,  like  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
beaus,  corn,  etc.,  for  five  or  six  years.  6.  It  is  not  safe  for 
the  average  orchardist  to  seed  down  with  grass  a  young 
orchard  of  any  kind.  Niue  times  out  of  ten,  the  trees  will 
be  stunted  thereby.  j.  w.  kerb.  ' 


Thoroughpin  or  Puffs  about  Hock  of  Colt. 

M.  B.,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. — 1.  A  blood  spavin  or 
thoroughpin  has  been  coming  on  my  three  year-old  colt  for 
about  a  year.  This  morning  I  noticed  that  he  was  a  trifle 
lame  for  the  first  time.  On  the  inside  of  the  right  hind  leg 
there  is  a  soft  swelling  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  on 
the  front  of  It  there  is  a  soft  spot  which  is  a  little  larger. 
Cau  anything  be  done  for  him?  2.  How  are  the  mediciues 
or  applications  prepared?  In  answering  questions  The 
Rural  often  fails  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  medicines,  etc.,  it  prescribes. 

Ans. — 1.  Apply  the  following  blister,  and  repeat  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  or  three  weeks  until  the  swelling  has  disap¬ 
peared;  powdered  cantharides  two  drams;  spirits  of  copper 
and  acid  of  lavender  each  ten  drops;  vaseline  one  ounce. 
Clip  the  hair  short  all  over  and  around  the  puffs;  then  rub 
the  blister  well  in  against  the  direction  of  the  hair  for  15  or 
20  minutes.  After  24  hours  sponge  off  the  blister  with 
Castile  soap  suds,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  scab. 
Apply  vaseline  daily  to  the  blistered  surface  to  keep  it  from 
drying  and  cracking.  While  the  blister  is  on,  keep  the 
horse  tied  so  that  he  canuot  reach  the  blistered  surface 
with  his  mouth.  If  the  lameness  continues  after  two  or 
three  applications  of  the  blister,  employ  a  competent  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon  to  fire  for  spavin.  2.  Wherever  such  prep¬ 
arations  are  advised,  you  can  always  procure  them  of  any 
good  druggist.  Blisters,  and  many  other  preparations  can 
best  be  prepared  by  the  druggist,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  give  the  preparation  and  ingredients  in  detail, 
when  they  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  readers  of  The 
Rural. 

Rice-Bran  and  Meal. 

E.  A.  T.,  Water  bury,  Conti,— Where  can  rice-bran  and 
meal  be  obtained  ? 

Ans.— The  reference  to  these  substances  was  made  in  re¬ 
viewing  a  bulletin  on  “  Waste  Products  Prom  Rice,” 
issued  by  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  In  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  rice  for  market,  various  products,  similar  in 
character  to  wffieat  bran,  shorts  or  middlings,  are  turned 
out.  These  represent  the  difference  between  rice  as  it  is 
harvested  and  as  it  is  sold  to  consumers.  The  bran,  meal 
and  “polish”  from  rice  are  somewhat  like  corn-meal  in 
feeding  value.  The  bulletin  mentioned  above  stated  that 
the  bran  sells  in  New  Orleans  at  $6  to  $7  per  ton,  while 
analysis  shows  that  it  is  nearly  equal  to  wheat-bran  in 
feeding  value— as  a  food  for  fattening  it  is  superior.  The 
amount  of  these  rice  products  in  the  market  is  necessarily 
imited,  as  rice  is  grown  in  only  eight  States,  still  in  times 
ike  these  when  stock  food  of  all  sorts  is  high  in  price, 


nothing  should  be  wasted  that  can  be  used  to  make  a  feed¬ 
ing  ration.  The  rice  bran  is  very  rich  in  fats  and  should 
be  fed  with  clover  hay  or  a  little  cotton-seed  meal.  If 
Nort1  era  feed  dealers  cannot  be  induced  to  introduce  this 
food.  Granges  or  dairymen  who  do  business  on  a  large 
scale  should  try  to  secure  it.  The  bulletin  spoken  of  was 
sent  us  by  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

About  Mulching  Potatoes. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton ,  N.  Y.— Why  does  The  Rural  object 
to  give  potatoes  a  good  covering  of  straw  when  the  vines 
are  just  coming  up  ? 

Ans. — Because  we  have  tried  it  and  found  that  it  does 
not  pay.  Why  ?  For  several  reasons.  If  the  season  be 
wet,  the  mulch  will,  of  course,  do  harm.  If  dry,  the 
mulch  will  not  necessarily  carry  the  crop  through.  A 
mulch  will  prevent  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  of 
course.  But  it  will  also  hold  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
which  comes  from  dews  and  showers.  Again,  unless  the 
mulch  is  very  heavy,  weeds  will  grow  through  it  in 
abundance.  These  must  remain  to  rob  the  soil  and  the 
crop,  because  cultivation  can  not  be  given.  Again,  unless 
straw  is  valueless  in  our  inquirer’s  neighborhood,  it  would 
probably  cost  enough  for  such  a  mulch  to  knock  the  profits 
“  higher  than  a  kite.” 

Ailing  Cattle. 

A.  H.  S.,  Savannah,  Ga.—l.  Several  of  my  cows,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  get  very  thin.  They  hang  their  heads  and 
only  nibble  around,  never  eat  steadily,  and  constantly 
stand  in  the  shade,  while  other  cows  in  the  same  pasture 
feed  well  and  are  in  good  flesh  or  even  fat.  The  trouble  is 
not  confined  to  any  special  cow,  but  has  affected  several, 
and  usually  about  half  of  those  affected  die.-  It  affects 
bulls  the  most,  and  itusually  kills  those  attacked,  and  all  I 
have  had  have  died  from  the  ailment  sooner  or  later.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  2.  A  one-year  old  Red  Polled  bull  is  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  way.  There  are  also  two  excrescences 
on  his  shoulder,  one  of  which  is  about  one  inch  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  the  other  considerably  smaller ; 
both  are  very  loose,  being  apparently  attached  only  to  the 
skin.  Around  the  penis  there  is  a  large  number  of  ex¬ 
crescences  which  look  like  granules,  about  half  the  size  of  a 
pea.  Those  on  his  shoulder,  upon  close  examination,  look 
like  points  made  of  granules  the  size  of  pin-points,  or  like 
a  piece  of  very  poor  sponge.  I  am  told  that  they  are  warts. 
What  should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  symptoms  you  mention  are  all  general 
symptoms,  such  as  would  be  noticed  when  cows  are  ailing 
and  off  feed  from  any  cause.  We  are  unable  to  diagnose 
any  particular  disease,  and  cannot,  therefore,  advise  treat¬ 
ment.  2.  The  growths  on  the  shoulder  are  warts  and 
easily  removed  by  cutting  out  with  knife  or  scissors  and 
cauterizing  the  cut  surface  thoroughly  with  the  hot  iron  or 
lunar  caustic  to  insure  the  complete  killing  of  the  growth 
of  warts.  If  the  growths  on  the  penis  are  of  a  warty  na¬ 
ture,  they  may  also  be  cut  off  with  the  scissors,  and  cauter¬ 
ize  the  surface  with  lunar  caustic.  If,  however,  they 
are  more  like  sores  or  ulcers,  they  may  be  carefully  washed 
twice  daily  with  the  folio  wing  solution  :  Chloral  hydrate, 
acetate  of  lead  and  c  arbolic  acid,  each  one  dram,  water  one 
pint.  Before  each  application  carefully  wash  out  the 
sheath  witn  warm  water  and  Castile  soap. 

Veterinary  Surgery  for  Bone  Spavins. 

H.  B.  K.,  Cincinnati,  0. — In  a  local  paper  I  find  a  long 
account  of  an  operation  performed  on  a  horse.  The  animal 
was  strapped  to  a  heavy  tilting  table.  The  article  then 
reads:  “The  animal  was  ready  for  the  operation,  which 
is  known  as  cuneon  tenotomy,  and  was  first  proposed  by 
the  veterinarian,  Prof.  Lafosse,  to  abolish  lameness  arising 
from  bone  spavin.  It  consists  in  division  of  the  internal 
or  cuneon  branch  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  metatarsi. 
The  tendon  that  gave  the  trouble  is  a  stout  one,  a  branch 
of  another  tendon.  It  starts  from  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  hock  and  ruus  across  diagonally  downward  to  where 
the  curb  generally  occurs.  The  doctor  first  made  an  in¬ 
cision  an  inch  long,  and  a  probe  pointed  instrument  was 
inserted  and  the  tendon  raised  and  cut,  which  gave  instant 
relief.  The  tendon  lay  in  a  groove,  and  was  readily  found. 
The  blood  was  then  sponged  off  with  cold  water,  and  two 
or  three  stitches  taken  with  silk  sutures  and  tied.  There 
was  a  bony  tumor  found  growing  under  the  tendon,  mak¬ 
ing  the  tension  on  the  tendon  so  great  that  the  animal 
could  not  put  its  foot  to  the  ground.”  Now  are  these 
statements  worthy  of  credence  ? 

» 

ANSWERED  BT  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Yes,  in  the  main ;  but  somewhat  exaggerated  and  mis¬ 
leading.  The  operation  is  neither  novel  nor  new,  having 
been  occasionally  practiced  for  several  years  with  varying 
success,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  This  im¬ 
proved  method  of  securing  the  horse  to  an  operating  table 
with  a  hinged  top,  while  it  has  long  been  used  by  the 
French  schools,  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country,  probably  owing  to  the  expense  of 
the  outfit.  Section  of  this  flexor  tendon  will  relieve — not 
cure — those  cases  of  bone  spavin  in  which  the  lameness  is 
due  to  stretching  of  the  tendon  by  the  bony  deposits  be¬ 
neath.  In  the  large  number  of  cases,  however,  the 
lameness  is  due  to  the  spavin  implicating  some  portion  of 
the  hock  joint,  in  which  case  section  of  the  tendon  affords 
little  or  no  relief.  The  operation  cannot  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  cure,  but  simply  a  meaus  of  relieving  a  certain 
kind  of  spavin,  the  bony  deposit  or  spavin  remaining  as 
before  the  operation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

IF.  A.  T.,  Homewood,  Pa. — 1.  Is  there  a  blackberry 
called  Bangor?  2.  I  wish  to  plant  an  acre  of  grapes  next 
spring;  which  variety  would  be  the  best  ? 

A:.s. — 1.  Yes,  specimens  of  the  Bangor  Blackberry  were 
sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds  in  the  spring  of  ISS6.  It  has 


something  of  a  trailing  habit  and  has  not  as  yet  revealed 
any  extra  qualities  of  any  kind.  The  plants  came  from 
Chase  Bros.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  2.  It  is  hard  to  advise  in 
such  matters.  Just  at  this  time,  if  we  were  planting  an 
acre  for  market,  it  would  be  the  Eaton. 

D.  A.,  Altoona,  Pa. — 1.  When  should  the  following 
fruits  be  planted — in  fall  or  spring  ?  2.  Will  currant  cut¬ 
tings  grow  ?  3.  Will  grape  cuttings  do  so,  and  how  should 
they  be  planted  ?  4.  When  and  how  should  asparagus  be 
planted  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  prefers  spring.  It  might  be  well 
to  buy  the  plants  now  if  you  are  prepared  to  heel  them  in 
properly.  2.  Oh,  yes.  Make  the  cuttings  now,  six  inches 
long.  Plant  them  in  the  soil  so  that  the  top  shall  be  even 
with  the  surface.  Cover  after  early  frosts  with  hay  or 
manure.  3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  grapes.  Let  the 
cuttings  have  buds  at  either  end.  Cut  just  above  and  be¬ 
neath.  Use  well  ripened  wood  of  this  year’s  growth.  4. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  sets  are  planted  in 
the  fall  or  spring.  It  is  now,  however,  rather  late  for  fall 
planting.  Enrich  the  land  with  farm  manure,  using  ail 
the  way  from  20  to  100  tons  per  acre,  according  to  means 
and  inclination.  Set  the  plants  at  least  two  by  four  feet 
apart  so  that  the  crowns  shall  be,  say,  three  inches  btlow 
the  surface. 

J.  J.  R.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. — How  can  seed  potatoes  be 
kept  from  rotting  during  the  winter  ? 

Ans.— A  good  way  is  to  place  them  in  small  paper  boxes 
— say  six  by  six  inches — and  cover  them  with  sand.  Keep 
in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

L.  O.,  St.  Mary's,  Ky. — What  is  Buhach  ? 

Ans.— It  is  a  powder  manufactured  in  California  from 
the  flowers  of  the  plant  known  as  Pyrethrum  cinerarae- 
folium,  a  hardy  perennial.  It  has  been  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  many  years. 

A.  C.  W.,  New  York  City. — Within  a  few  days  small 
white  insects  have  appeared  on  my  cabbages  in  New 
Jersey  and  caused  the  leaves  to  curl  and  dry  up.  Similar 
insects  destroyed  a  crop  of  rutabagas  a  few  years  ago. 
What  are  they  ?  Should  Buhach  be  applied  in  a  liquid 
form  or  as  a  powder  to  destroy  them  ? 

Ans.— We  cannot  identify  the  insects  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  should  prefer  to  use  the  Buhach  in  water  and 
spray  the  plants.  Use  a  heaping  table-spoonful  to  each 
gallon. 

A  Reader  (no  address). — 1.  Would  dusting  apple  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  ParL-green  and  flour  when  the  dew  is 
on  them,  be  as  effective  as  spraying  them,  in  killing  tent 
caterpillars,  coddling  moths,  etc.  2.  Would  white  helle¬ 
bore, Buhach,  pyrethrum  powder  or  any  other  poison  do  as 
well  ? 

Ans.— I.  les,  but  it  would  be  much  more  troublesome. 
2.  Yes.  The  cost  of  the  Buhach  or  pyrethrum  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  use  the  powder,  while  it  will 
not  stand  much  dilution.  It  is  different  with  water.  Two 
table-spoonfuls  of  either  Buhach  or  hellebore  in  a  pailfu 
of  water  (two  gallons),  sprayed  on  the  trees  will  do  as  well. 
A  tea  spoonful  of  Paris  green  to  two  gallons  of  water  will 
answer. 

F.  E.,  Fair  Yiew,  IF.  Va. — 1.  In  setting  out  a  new  field 
of  raspberries,  would  the  roots  from  an  old  patch  be  as 
good  for  sets  as  those  bought  from  a  nursery?  2  Can 
strawberry  plants  be  set  out  at  any  time  from  now  till 
cold  weather  ? 

Ans.— 1.  We  should  not  care  to  propagate  from  the  roots 
of  plants  that  showed  signs  of  feebleness  from  any  cause. 
We  should  not  hesitate  to  use  vigorous  suckers.  2.  Yes, 
but  if  set  late  the  plants  do  not  become  established  or 
firmly  fixed  in  the  soil.  The  result  will  be  winter-killing 
and  a  feebler  growth  next  spring. 

A  Subscriber,  New  T  ork. — 1.  How  can  rose  geraniums 
be  raised  on  a  large  scale  without  a  greenhouse  ?  2.  Can  I 
winter  enough  of  them  in  a  dry  cellar  to  produce  4.000  or 
5,000  plants  next  year  ? 

Ans.  1.  Sand  beds  are  about  the  best  for  propagation, 
though  without  heat  it  is  rather  late  to  begin.  Make  the 
cuttings,  say,  three  inches  long,  cutting  at  joints  and  in¬ 
sert  firmly  in  the  sand.  2.  We  doubt  it. 

J-  S.  P .,  London,  Canada. — Should  melons  be  shown  in 
a  collection  of  vegetables  ? 

Ans. — Strictly  speaking,  no.  A  melon  is  just  as  much  a 
fruit  as  is  a  pear  or  an  apple. 

J.  B.,  Fort  Assinaboine,  Montana.—  What  is  a  good 
recipe  for  Hire  s  root  beer  ?  I  followed  the  directions  on 
the  package,  but  the  beer  is  too  sweet,  is  not  clear  and 
does  not  foam  ? 

Ans.  \  ou  probably  putin  too  much  sugar  or  molasses 
and  used  a  poor  quality  of  yeast.  Dr.  G.  W.  Swett,  of  New 
York,  makes  an  excellent  root  beer.  The  material  for 
making  five  gallons  is  sold,  dry,  in  packages  or  in  bottles — 
a  liquid  extract.  With  this  beer  the  compressed  yeast 
cakes  or  the  dry  cakes  sold  in  every  store  can  be  used;  of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  experiment  in  order  to  learn  how 
much  to  use. 

C.  H.,  Fountain  Green,  III.— Is  the  Idaho  Pear  In  the 
market?  Has  the  Bloomington  Nursery  the  trees  for  sale? 

Ans.— Yes.  It  is  for  sale  and  has  been  advertised  in  The 
Rural.  Very  likely  the  Bloomington  Nursery  has  it. 
Several  nurserymeu  are  advertising  it  we  find. 

D.  R.  H.,  Trumbull  Center,  Conn. — Could  onion  sets  be 
profitably  grown  for  bunching  by  planting  them  the  first 
of  February  in  hot-beds  where  tomato  plants  are  to  be 
transplanted  ?  Could  they  be  grown  ready  for  bunching 
by  the  time  tomato  plants  are  ready  for  transplanting— 
about  the  middle  of  April  ?  Could  the  soil  that  had  been 
used  for  growing  the  onions  be  used  for  the  transplanted 
tomatoes  ? 

Ans.— Our  experience  h  is  not  been  favorable  to  this 
method.  It  is  time  wasted. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

The  Mildew  and  Rot  and  the 
Remedy. 

Thaddeus  Smith,  Pelee  Island,  Lake 
Erie.— Though  the  Catawba  is  the  favorite 
grape  upon  the  Lake  Erie  islands,  it  is  more 
liable  to  disease  than  almost  any  other  grape 
grown  there.  The  excessive  and  continued 
rains  of  last  June  and  early  July  produced 
mildew  and  rot  which  greatly  injured  the 
Catawbas,  almost  destroying  the  crop.  The 
Niagaras  and  Concords  and  some  other 
varieties  were  injured  to  some  extent.  The 
varieties  in  my  vineyard  that  were  exempt 
from  rot  were  Isabella,  Delaware,  Early 
Victor,  Empire  State,  Etta  and  Ives.  Other 
varieties  were  injured  more  or  less  by  mil¬ 
dew  of  the  leaves ;  but  did  not  rot  enough 
to  materially  injure  the  crop.  This  has 
been  a  good  season  to  test  the  effect  of 
spraying  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  mix¬ 
tures.  I  commenced  spraying  my  vineyard 
with  Eau  Celeste  on  June  23,  just  as  the 
Catawbas  were  coming  into  bloom.  Though 
I  did  not  save  my  entire  crop,  it  was  greatly 
benefited.  I  left  four  long  rows  of  Catawbas 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  unsprayed,  to 
test  the  matter,  and  a  basket  of  fruit  could 
not  be  gathered  from  these  rows,  while  I 
have  a  third  of  a  crop  on  the  sprayed  part. 

I  am  confident  that  I  could  have  saved  the 
crop  if  I  had  begun  spraying  earlier.  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  High,  of  Middle  Bass  Island,  Lake 
Erie,  is  the  pioneer  in  introducing  spraying 
in  this  section.  He  began  spraying  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  I  did,  and  has  a 
perfect  crop  of  Catawbas,  and  100  other 
varieties  uninjured.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
who  followed  his  example  also  saved  their 
crops,  while  those  who  did  not  spray  have 
lost  nearly  all  their  Catawbas,  and  the 
other  varieties  were  injured  more  or  less.  I 
used  the  vineyard  and  orchard  spraying 
cart  and  pump  made  by  the  Nixon  Nozzle 
Compauy,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  I  find  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  spraying 
vineyards  that  I  cannot  see  how  it  could 
be  improved. 

Milk  vs.  Meat. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.— Some 
one  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Terry’s  cow  be¬ 
cause  she  cannot  supply  his  family  with 
both  milk  and  butter.  I  have  two  cows, 
the  best  I  could  buy  in  this  section  :  my 
family  numbers  eight,  and  yet  the  cows 
will  scarcely  give  us  all  the  milk  and  cream 
we  need.  The  children  drink  milk  at 
every  meal.  We  use  it  in  cooking,  and 
have  come  to  consider  it  the  one  prime  ne¬ 
cessity  on  our  table.  If  the  children  desire 
it  they  are  given  a  glass  (or  more  if  they 
wish)  of  milk.  They  are  never  sick.  We 
have  often  been  told  that  they  are  the 
healthiest  looking  children  in  town.  In 
our  experience  we  have  found  that  milk 
and  eggs  serve  every  purpose  that  meat 
does,  and  duriDg  all  the  warm  season  we 
use  very  little  meat,  having  it  on  the  table 
probably  on  an  average  not  more  than 
once  a  week.  In  my  own  case,  the  desire 
for  meat  scarcely  exists,  and  I  think  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  Hence,  the  extravagance  of  keep¬ 
ing  two  cows  for  milk  alone  is  not  so  great, 
when  it  Is  remembered  that  the  meat  bill, 
often  so  heavy,  is  thereby  almost  entirely 
avoided.  I  remember,  years  ago,  hearing 
one  farmer  ask  another  how  it  was  that  his 
calves  grew  so  thriftily.  The  reply  was ; 
“  I  give  them  fresh  milk  to  drink,  and 
often  I  break  fresh  eggs  into  it  besides  ”  I 
thought  when  I  had  children  this  would  bo 
a  good  plan  to  adopt  with  them. 

Hereford  Blood  Tens. 

L  J.  Blackwell,  Mercer  County, 
N.  J. — We  have  an  18  month  old  heifer 
whose  calf  we  have  just  sold  weighing  250 
pounds  live  weight.  The  calf  was  dropped 
on  July  1,  when  the  heifer  was  15  months 
old.  The  heifer  remained  with  the  cow 
until  14  weeks  old  and  has  been  regularly 
fed  since  she  was  three  weeks  old,  except 
last  June.  She  is  now  giving  milk,  is  in 
good  condition,  and  would  weigh  probably 
701)  pounds  on  foot.  She  is  of  mixed  breed, 
having  in  her  Hereford  and  Jersey,  and, 
I  believe,  some  Short  horn  blood.  I  do  not 
know  her  exact  pedigree  as  she  was  bought 
when  about  10  days  old.  The  calf  sold  has 
had  the  milk  from  another  heifer  for  one 
month  or  longer,  having  practically  two 
mothers. 

Joining  Wood  and  Stone. 

J.  M.  Drew,  Winona  County,  Minn.— 
On  page  625  the  question  is  asked:  “  How 
can  I  join  wood  and  stone  so  that  a  stone 
wall  can  be  used  for  part  of  a  silo  ?  ”  John 
Gould  says  that  the  best  plan  is  not  to  join 
them,  but  to  let  the  wood  go  down  to  the 
bottom  inside  the  stone  wall  and  make  an 
air  space.  This  may  be  all  right  in  some, 
possibly  in  the  majority  of  cases;  but  I 


know  that  at  least  in  one  case  a  perfect 
joint  was  made  between  wood  and  stone. 

It  was  done  by  using  patent  matched  lath¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  coat  of  cement  with 
which  the  walls  were  covered  up  for  several 
inches  on  the  wood-work,  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  painting  the  joint  with  hot  tar. 
The  patent  lathing  or  “Byrkets,”  (named 
from  the  inventor),  may  not  be  familiar  to 
all  of  The  Rural  readers.  It  consists  of 
narrow  matched  boards  with  dove  tailed 
grooves  sawed  the  whole  length.  I  would 
not  line  a  stone  basement  for  a  silo  if  I 
could  have  the  lumber  free;  for  in  my  silo 
the  silage  was  just  as  good  against  the 
stone  walls  as  against  the  wood.  There 
was  no  waste,  except  where  the  frost  got 
through  the  wall  above  ground.  A  little 
banking  up  with  straw  will  obviate  this 
next  winter.  A  bottom  of  clay  is  all  that  is 
needed:  for  the  silage  at  the  bottom  kept 
perfectly,  that  which  was  directly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  clay  could  not  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  sample  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  silo.  Our  silo  was  built  in 
the  end  of  a  bank  barn.  That  end  of  the 
barn  had  been  built  after  the  main  part, 
and  no  basement  had  been  dug  till  the  silo 
was  built.  At  the  end  next  the  bank  was  a 
stone  wall  about  five  feet  high  which  was  too 
good  to  be  torn  down,  and  the  masons  said 
it  would  be  impossible  to  support  it  and 
build  another  wall  under  it,  so  we  did  not 
disturb  it.  but  dug  down  beside  it,  and, 
after  putting  in  three  posts  made  of  rail¬ 
road  iron  with  large,  flat  stones  for  founda¬ 
tions,  we  covered  the  surface  of  the  bank, 
(which  was  of  stiff,  yellow  clay),  with  a 
coat  of  good  cement.  This  has  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  wall  perfectly. 

Farmers’  Alliance  in  New  York 
State. 

“A  Correspondent,”  New  York.— In 
issue  of  The  Rural  for  September  13, 
“Seer”  asked  if  we  needed  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  in  New  York  State.  The  Alliance 
has  passed  out  of  existence  in  this  State. 
On  February  22,  1890,  the  officers  of  the 
Alliance  met  the  officers  of  the  Farmers’ 
League,  and  the  constitution  of  the  latter 
organization  was  adopted.  The  Alliance  is 
a  secret  body  ;  while  the  League,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Grange  and  Alli¬ 
ance,  is  a  non-secret,  independent,  non¬ 
partisan  organization,  formed  for  the 
farmers’  political  welfare.  If  “  Seer  ”  will 
consult  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  635,  he  will  find 
some  more  information  about  the  League. 

I  agree  with  “  Seer  ”  in  the  opinion  that 
farmers  are  “  becoming  aware  that  there  is 
a  screw  loose  somewhere,”  and  not  only  in 
their  “  trade  relations,”  but  also  in  their 
political  dealings.  There  has  come  a  time 
when  the  motto :  “  Divided  we  fall,  united 
we  stand,”  has  proved  a  reality.  I  do  ear¬ 
nestly  plead  that  as  the  farmers  are  a 
down  trodden  class  as  a  general  thing, 
something  should  be  done  to  restore  to 
them  that  power  which  has  been  lost 
through  a  failure  on  their  part  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  to  organize.  I 
think  that  through  the  Grange,  Alliance, 
League,  etc.,  the  farmer  may  yet  become  a 
leading  factor  in  the  land. 

Grapes  on  Line  Fences. 

Dwight  Herrick,  Winnebago  County, 
III. — By  accident  1  overheard  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  a  well  to-do  farmer  and  bis 
wife  upon  the  topic  of  fruit  for  home  use. 
She  wanted  a  small  plot  devoted  to  grapes, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.  Sbe  volun¬ 
teered  to  do  all  the  work,  except  the  plow¬ 
ing,  but  he  complained  that  he  had  not 
time  to  do  even  that,  and  finally  alleged 
that  he  could  not  spare  the  ground.  He 
said  that  on  the  plot  she  wanted  for  fruit 
he  could  raise  potatoes  enough  to  pay  for 
all  the  berries  she  wanted  10  times  over. 
Now,  this  set  me  thinking.  Did  he 
tell  the  truth  ?  Was  he  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  family?  In  every  farm  of  40 
acres  and  over,  there  is  enough  waste  land 
to  raise  10  times  the  amount  of  fruit  that 
an  ordinary  family  can  use.  Why  not  set 
out  grapes  along  the  line  fences  ?  There  is 
a  space  of  from  two  to  six  leet  next  to  the 
fence  that  is  of  no  earthly  use.  You  say 
that  it  cannot  be  cultivated.  Then  mulch 
the  ground  so  that  no  grass  or  weeds  can 
grow  there.  Most  fences  are  built  of  wire, 
and  such  a  fence  would  support  grape 
vines,  or  one  could  set  out  blackberries 
and  raspberries  and  give  them  the  same 
treatment.  It  would  be  some  trouble  at 
first  to  set  them  out,  but,  think  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  derived  from  them!  On  any 
farm  enough  fruit  could  be  produced 
around  the  line  fences  to  furnish  the  family 
and  pay  the  taxes  upon  it.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  tell  why  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  ? 


Some  Virginia  Cattle. 

Geo  P.  Luck,  Bedford  County,  Va.— 

I  have  seen  in  The  Rural  several  articles 
abiut  feeding  cattle  in  the  East.  I  fed  in  the 
spring  of  1889  14  head  and  sold  them  on 
June  1,  in  Lynchburg  at  four  cents  per 
pound;  the  14  head  weighed  14,060  pounds. 
On  February  28,  1890,  I  weighed  12  head 
separately,  and  the  weight  was  8,920 
pounds:  they  were  in  poor  condition.  I 
commenced  feeding  them  on  March  1.  Two 
weeks  afterwards  I  bought  two  more  and 
added  them  to  the  lot.  I  started  this  lot  to 
Lynchburg  on  May  27.  After  the  first  day’s 
drive  I  weighed  four  head  on  scales  made 
by  Jones  of  Binghamton.  The  four 
weighed  on  February  28,  660,  660,  835  and 
855  pounds,  and  on  May  27,  they  weighed 
925,  955,  1,100  and  1,130  pounds.  After  a 
drive  of  40  miles,  the  12  head  weighed  in 
Lynchburg  11,885  pounds.  The  two  I 
bought  weighed  in  market  2,210  pounds  ; 
weight  of  the  14  head.  14,095  pounds.  They 
were  sold  at  four  cents  per  pound  gross. 
They  paid  me  a  good  profit.  For  feeding 
profitably  a  man  must  be  a  judge  of  cattle. 

Cold-Country  Tree  Agents. 

R.  Brodie,  Montreal,  Canada.— I  was 
deeply  interested  in  those  articles  on  the 
tree  agency  question  from  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  point  of  view  and  also  in  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins’s  able  criticism.  In  my  opinion  tree 
agents  have  done  a  great  deal  to  discourage 
orchard-growing  in  our  cold  North  by 
selling  varieties  not  at  all  suited  to  our 
climate,  to  ignoraat  farmers  who  are 
tempted  to  purchase  by  seeing  the  fine 
colored  plates  that  the  agents  show.  A 
number  of  years  ago  an  agent  came  along 

representing  the - Nurseries.  I  took  his 

name  and  wrote  to  the  proprietor  asking 

him  if  Mr.  S - was  acting  as  his  agent. 

He  answered:  “No.”  But  it  seemed 
that  he  had  sold  an  old  nursery  patch 
where  the  best  of  the  trees  had  been  sold, 

•  to  a  couple  of  young  men  ;  but  they  were 
not  his  agents.  The  last  time  I  bought 
from  an  agent  was  about  10  years  ago, 
when  for  12  Wealthy  Apple  trees  which  I 
ordered,  I  got  eight  Talman’s  Sweet  and 
four  Transcendents.  I  have  found  the 
same  fault  with  nurserymen  in  substitut 
ing  other  varieties  for  the  kinds  ordered. 
When  I  order  Wealthy,  I  do  not  want  Tal. 
man’s  Sweet  in  its  place.  So  far  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  far  more  satisfaction  by  growing 
my  own  trees,  or  getting  them  in  a  section 
as  cold  as  my  own. 

Water-Melons  and  the  Trust  “So- 
Called!” 

A.  W.  Smith,  Americus,  Georgia.— It 
seems  that  Mr.  Clay  and  The  Rural  are 
laboring  under  a  mistake  as  to  there  having 
been  a  Water  melon  Trust  that  could  be 
“busted.”  There  was  a  Water-melon  Ex¬ 
change  which  never  was  in  any  sense  a 
trust,  nor  was  it  intended  for  one.  “  The 
Exchange  ”  was  a  necessity,  brought  about 
by  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  acreage 
and  production  of  water-melons.  So  long 
as  there  were  only  a  few  growers  there  was 
little  probability  that  any  market  would 
be  glutted  with  the  fruit ;  but  when  the 
crop  increased  to  2,000  car-loads,  it  was 
found  that  many  failed  to  pay  freight  and 
charges.  When  the  crop  reached  over  4,000 
car-loads,  as  it  did  in  1889,  the  loss  from 
heavy  shipments  to  the  few  principal  cities 
“  glutting  the  markets,”  was  so  great  that 
not  only  was  there  nothing  in  the  way  of 
profit  for  the  growers,  but  many  received 
bills  from  the  commission  men  for  expenses 
incurred  over  and  above  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  sales  of  the  melons.  Then  it 
was  that  the  melon  exchange  was  organ¬ 
ized,  the  object  being  simply  to  ship  all 
melons  through  it,  and  it  was  to  decide  to 
what  points  they  should  go,  thereby  insur¬ 
ing  a  better  and  wider  distribution  of  the 
crop.  To  secure  the  shipment  of  the  crop 
through  the  exchange,  it  guaranteed  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  per  car  for  all  shipped  in  June, 
and  another  price  for  all  sent  forward  up 
to  a  fixed  time  in  July.  The  crop  was  not 
oniy  earlier  than  usual,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  being  ready  within  the  time  fixed 
lor  the  highest  price,  but  it  was  also  much 
larger  than  before,  reaching  according  to 
the  best  estimate  about  8,000  car-loads.  I 
know  that  while  the  exchange  lost  money, 
the  majority  of  the  growers  in  this  section 
received  more  profit  than  ever  before,  and 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  their  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  institution.  Whilst  the 
Atlanta  exchange  failed,  the  one  at  Macon, 
1  understand,  held  out  through  the  season, 
and  handled  to  good  advantage  all  the 
melons  sent  to  it.  As  I  understand,  a  trust 
is  a  combination  to  control  or  even  hold 
back  a  product  to  secure  an  advanced  price, 
w  hile  these  exchanges  were  organized  sim¬ 
ply  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  the 


melon  crop  according  to  the  reqirements  of 
each  city,  thereby  preventing  positive  loss 
to  the  growers,  for  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the 
grower  was  the  shipper.  To  get  some  idea 
of  what  the  Georgia  water  melons  are,  just 
consider  that  to  supply  the  Northern  de¬ 
mand  the  crop  must  be  doubled  each 
succeeding  year,  and  that  too  though  here¬ 
tofore  the  Northern  public  have  rarely  re¬ 
ceived  anything  except  Kolb’s  Gems,  which 
have  only  the  single  recommendation  of 
being  “  good  shippers.”  I  have  not  seen  a 
native  “  white  ”  eating  a  Kolb’s  Gem  in 
five  or  more  years.  I  do  not  sell  or  ship 
melons,  nor  am  I  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
change,  except  that  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  growers,  and  no  detriment  to 
consumers.  We  pay  here  more  for  melons 
than  is  paid  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  but 
then  we  get  “  melons  as  is  melons.” 

More  Light  on  Fertilizers. 

H.  <6.  Hall,  Talbot  County,  Md.-I 
was  much  interested  in  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  “Chemical  Fertilizers  and  Stable 
Manures,”  by  W.  F.  Taber.  On  page  52S 
he  says : — “  One  hundred  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  vines  take  of  potash,  179  pounds  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  52  pounds ;  nitrogen,  22}^ 
pounds.”  Not  knowing  to  the  contrary,  I 
assume  he  is  correct.  His  figures  being  re¬ 
duced,  the  proportion  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  very  nearly  by  the  following 
figures  :  Potash,  25  pounds :  phosphoric 
acid,  7  pounds,  and  ammonia,  3  pounds. 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  :  Potash,  7  pounds  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  10  pounds,  and  ammonia, 

5  pounds.  Now  here  is  a  great  discrepancy. 
Mr.  Taber  says  he  has  raised  splendid 
crops  of  potatoes  with  Mapes’s  manure 
alone.  And  here  comes  the  muddle.  We 
want  to  know  where  the  potatoes  got  the 
large  amount  of  potash  which  Mapes’s 
manure  did  not  supply,  etc.  On  the  same 
page  he  further  says  : — “  Twenty-five  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  and  straw  take  of  potash  36 
pounds ;  phosphoric  acid,  27  pounds ;  nitro¬ 
gen,  52  pounds,  phosphoric  acid  evidently 
playing  the  least  important  part.  All  the 
leading  wheat  fertilizers,  I  think,  contain 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  of  any  other  element.  Many 
farmers  here  are  raising  very  good  crops  of 
wheat  on  land  long  in  cultivation,  with 
200  pounds  of  South  Carolina  rock  and  10 
pounds  of  potash  per  acre.  Where  does 
the  ammonia  come  from  ?  Why  doesn’t 
Mr.  Taber  tell  us  approximately,  at  least, 
how  much  the  plant  gets  “  on  its  own 
hook  ”  from  the  air,  the  rain,  the  dew,  the 
droppings  of  birds,  the  dead  and  decaying 
worms  and  insects,  the  inherent  elements 
of  our  average  soils,  etc.?  We  farmers  are 
thankful  for  all  the  information  The 
Rural  can  give  us,  only  let  terms  that  we 
can  understand  be  employed,  and  let  not 
too  many  “  missing  links  ”  be  left. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  F.  TABER. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  and  criticisms  of 
this  subscriber,  I  would  say  that  I  quoted 
from  the  reports  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  and 
others,  giving  the  amount  of  manurial 
elements, — potash,  phosphoric  acid,  am¬ 
monia,  etc.,— contained  in  potatoes,  wheat, 
etc.  I  unfortunately  wrote  “take,”  which 
implied  that  all  was  taken  from  the  soil, 
whereas  we  know  that  much  is  taken  from 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  how  much  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say,  even  “approximately,”  as 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  climatic  in¬ 
fluences  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
outcome  of  the  crop.  The  point  I  wished 
to  emphasize  in  my  remarks  was  this  :  “If 
such  and  such  elements  are  needed  to  grow 
certain  crops,  where  and  how  and  in  what 
form  can  we  obtain  them  cheapest?”  I 
also  desired  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
unless  the  soil  was  properly  prepared  for 
the  plant,  these  manurial  elements  would 
not  become  available  for  its  growth,  and  it 
would  suffer  and  the  fertilizer  would  be 
condemned,  while,  in  reality,  the  loss  all 
resulted  from  want  of  proper  preparation 
of  the  soil. 

Does  Wealth  Indicate  Dishonesty  ? 

J.  W.  Hubbard,  Middlesex  County, 
CONN. — If  I  understand  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  the  times,  proposed  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Smith,  in  his  article  “Educate  the  Masses,” 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  20,  it 
is  to  make  the  possession  of  wealth  a 
presumption  of  guilt,  and  to  arrest  all  rich 
men  and  confine  them  in  jail  until  they 
show  (to  whose  satisfaction  is  not  made 
clear)  “from  whom  and  how,  they  made 
their  great  wealth,”  and  that  it  was  hon¬ 
estly  acquired.  If  they  fail  to  do  this  the 
authorities  are  to  seize  the  “stolen 
plunder  ”  (that  is,  the  property  of  the  rich), 
and  “invite  the  people  to  come  in  and 
prove  ownership  and  take  it  away.”  There 
is  much  more  of  a  bimilar  character,  but 
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the  foregoing  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  quality  of  the  article.  A  simple 
statement  of  these  propositions  ought  to  be 
their  all-sufficient  refutation.  The  true 
interests  of  the  farmer  are  not  to  be  advanced 
by  such  wild  and  unreasonable  talk.  In¬ 
deed,  the  greatest  danger  which  menaces 
the  present  hopeful  movement  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  class  for  better  conditions,  is  that 
which  arises  from  following  unwise  leader¬ 
ship  into  extravagance  of  language  and 
action.  Mr.  Smith  says:  “Money,  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraphs,  lands,  national  banks, 
public  debts,  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  gold 
mines,  silver  mines ;  all  these  are  run  in  the 
interest  of  a  class.”  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  different  lines  of  business  indicated 
in  this  curious  list,  are  all  run  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  owners.  In  the  same  sense  the 
statement  would  be  true  of  farms.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Smith  intended  to  include  farms  under 
the  title  “  lands.” 

It  is  all  right  that  it  should  be  so.  As  a 
general  rule,  private  enterprise  and  public 
interest  are  in  harmony,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country  could  receive  no 
more  damaging  blow  than  would  result 
from  the  stilling  of  private  enterprises.  In 
cases  where  the  public  welfare  is  in  conflict 
with  private  interest  the  supremacy  of  the 
former  is  well  settled  in  principle  and  far 
advanced  in  practice.  Our  circumstances 
do  not  call  for  another  French  revolution. 
We  have  no  justification  for  imprisoning 
and  plundering  the  rich.  The  possession 
of  wealth  does  not  establish  a  presumption 
of  dishonesty.  It  is  true  that  a  man  can¬ 
not  become  “possessed  of  great  wealth  by 
his  own  labor.”  But  a  man  can  “  honestly” 
become  possessed  of  great  wealth  by  wisely 
directing  the  labor  of  others.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  “  labor  is  the 
foundation  of  all  wealth,”  but  it  is  also 
true  that  labor  may  be  entirely  wasted  or 
utilized  in  either  a  low  or  high  degree. 
The  men  who  can  so  combine  and  direct 
labor  as  to  make  it  highly  profitable,  are 
not  very  plentiful.  If  they  are  able  to  do 
for  the  workman  better  than  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  otherwise  do  for  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  accumulate  wealth  for  them¬ 
selves.  by  what  principle  of  justice  are  they 
to  be  adjudged  dishonest  ?  We  farmers 
would  do  better  to  imitate  them  than  to 
denounce  them. 

“Abnormal  Growth  of  Corn  Plant.” 

E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y.— A  recent 
note  in  The  Rural  with  regard  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  growth  of  corn,  reminds  me  to  re¬ 
port  on  a  fixed  variety  that  I  have  secured. 
It  was  a  result  of  cross-breeding  pop-corn 
and  sweet  corn.  Three  years  ago  my  whole 
crop — 30  or  40  hills — bore  its  seed  on  top  in 
large  bunches  of  small  ears  so  heavy  as  to 
break  off  the  heads  in  many  cases,  or 
weigh  them  down  to  the  ground.  I  planted 
last  year  some  of  the  resulting  seed  and  it 
came  true  for  the  most  part.  This  year  I 
was  crowded  for  room  for  my  experiments 
and  did  not  plant.  Is  not  such  experience 
normal  rather  than  abnormal  as  The 
Rural  calls  it  P  That  is,  the  fruit  In  this 
case  appeared  with  the  flowers,  and  not 
separated  as  in  our  cultivated  corn.  I 
shouid  say  it  was  a  case  of  atavism  or 
reversion  to  the  primitive  type  of  this 
family. 


“THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POTA¬ 
TO  NO.  2.” 

We  have  received  the  following  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting  letters  from  subscribers: 
“  The  small  potato,  sent  me  by  The  Rural 
two  years  ago,  was  planted  and  yielded  me 
16  pounds  of  fine  potatoes.  They  kept  well 
and  I  planted  them  the  9th  of  May.  I 
prepared  a  plot  of  gravelly  ground,  60  by  21 
feet,  by  plowing  under  one  load  of  stable 
manure,  and  harrowing  until  it  was 
thoroughly  pulverized.  I  furrowed  out 
according  to  The  Rural  trench  system, 
making  the  rows  8X  feet  apart.  In  the 
four-inch  deep  trenches  I  scattered  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  ‘Stock- 
bridge’s  Potato  Manure’  and  a  little  sul¬ 
phur.  The  potatoes,  which  I  cut  into  one 
eye  pieces,  1  placed  in  the  trenches,  flesh 
side  down,  18  inches  apart,  covering  them 
two  inches  deep.  In  10  days  they  were  up 
nicely;  now  I  scattered  on  more  fertilizer 
and  filled  up  the  trenches.  After  another 
10  days  I  sowed  broadcast  between  the  rows 
more  fertilizer,  thus  using  it  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  per  acre.  I  kept  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  frequently  cultivated 
until  the  vines  covering  the  ground  made 
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it  impossible  without  injuring  them.  The 
potatoes  were  dug  September  4,  yielding  15 
bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  564  bushels  per 
acre.  There  were  very  few  among  them  as 
small  as  the  one  I  received  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Many  large  ones  weighed  nearly 
two  pounds  each.  They  were  shapely  and 
free  from  scab.  As  they  laid  on  the 
ground,  an  old  farmer  passing  by  said  it 
was  the  greatest  sight  he  ever  saw. 

C.  H.  FLETCHER. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.” 

Report  of  Potato,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.— 
Despise  not  the  day  of  small  things.  On© 
year  ago  last  spring  I  received  three  of  the 
most  diminutive  specimens  of  the  potato 
tribe  I  ever  saw  planted.  They  were  not 
larger  than  good-sized  seed  balls.  I  placed 
them  in  moist  earth  to  sprout,  then  di¬ 
vided  them  into  eight  pieces.  One  failed 
to  grow,  leaving  seven  plants  that  grew ; 
from  these  I  dug  20  pounds  of  potatoes  18 
pounds  of  which  were  of  merchantable  size. 
The  largest  weighed  1%  pound,  20  largest 
nine  pounds.  I  gave  to  friends  about  half- 
a-dozen  good-sized  specimens,  and  planted 
the  remainder  last  spring,  cutting  the  seed 
to  one  eye  as  nearly  as  possible,  planting  in 
drills  3%  feet  apart,  and  the  pieces  two  feet 
apart.  I  have  dug  from  these  seven  bushel 
baskets  well  heaped  and  more  than  I 
planted  besides.  I  never  saw  a  heap  of 
seven  bushels  that  would  average  so  large. 
The  largest  weighed  one  pound  and  five 
ounces ;  12  weighed  14)^  pounds.  The  soil 
was  a  sandy  loam  cleared  of  timber  16 
years  ago.  It  had  never  been  plowed  until 
last  year  and  was  then  planted  to  beans. 
No  fertilizer  was  used.  Out  of  11  varieties 
tested  these  are  ahead.  I  think  it  a  re¬ 
markable  yield,  as  potatoes  are  nearly  a 
failure  here  this  year.  h.  h.  Chamberlin. 

Hudsonville,  Ottawa  Co.,  Michigan. 

Adulterated  Cotton-Seed  Meal.— The 
Director  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station  sends  us  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  : — “A  sample  of  decorticated  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  recently  sent  to  this  station  for 
analysis,  contains  only  5.65  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  equivalent  to  35.3  per  cent,  of  al¬ 
buminoids,  instead  of  7.00  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  equivalent  to  43.75  per  cent,  of  al¬ 
buminoids,  which  is  the  average  obtained 
in  pure  decorticated  meal.  This  makes  a 
difference  of  84  per  ton  in  valuation.  The 
color  of  this  meal  is  rather  lighter  than 
that  of  pure  cotton  seed  meal ;  but  other¬ 
wise  it  is  quite  like  it  In  appearance. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  rice  starch,  and  by  careful  sifting 
fragments  of  rice  kernels  and  hulls  may  be 
identified.  Whether  this  form  of  adulter¬ 
ation  is  extensively  practiced  is  not  de¬ 
termined  ;  but  purchasers  would  do  well  to 
be  on  their  guard.  With  special  reference 
to  this  adulteration  the  station  will  very 
promptly  examine  all  samples  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  sent  by  citizens  of  Connecticut, 
provided  the  name  of  the  dealer  and  the 
price  per  ton  are  given  by  the  sender,  and 
mail  or  express  charges  are  prepaid.  The 
package  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
sender,  or  some  other  distinguishing  mark. 
From  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  the  meal  is 
enough  to  send.” 


A  one-cent  postage  stamp  will 
carry  this  paper  to  your  friend  by 
mail  after  you  have  read  it  and 
written  your  name  on  the  corner 
of  the  wrapper. 


BRIEFS. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  the  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Watchman,  says 
that  the  present  condition  of  American 
agriculture  is  not  a  permanent  one.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  a  home 
market  for  all  farm  products,  and  shall 
cease  sending  off  the  fertility  of  our  farms 
to  Europe  in  grain,  meat  and  cheese.  The 
immense  extent  and  native  productiveness 
of  our  lands  will  make  food  plenty  and 
cheap  in  America,  while  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  our  mechanics  will  equally 
cheapen  all  that  farmers  have  to  buy.  We 
are  to  manufacture  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  the  world;  and  it  will  soon  be  found 
that  our  natural  advantages  are  so  great 
that  no  foreign  couutry  can  compete  witn 
us  in  any  of  the  leading  industries . 

But  for  the  surly,  discontented  farmer, 
wno  sulks  because  the  progress  of  the  age  is 
leaving  him  behind,  tossing  helplessly  in 
the  wake  of  the  great  steamsnip  of  prog¬ 
ress,  there  is  not  a  very  hopeful  outlook. 
Progress  is  as  remorseless  as  war.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  a  warfare  of  ideas,  a  revolution  of 
thought,  aud  the  men  and  women  without 
thought,  without  intelligence  aud  skill,  in 
some  gainful  industry,  will  necessarily 
suffer . 


One  of  the  wonders  of  the  next  century 
will  be  the  slowness  of  these  times  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  necessities  which  so  closely 
press  upon  us.  Nothing  is  surer  than  the 
fact  that  a  good  education  in  the  practical 
parts  of  the  sciences  of  nature — of  the  soil 
and  the  crop  and  the  feed  and  the  fertil¬ 
izer — is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  in 
the  farming  of  the  times  to  come . 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  says  that  the  finest  crops 
of  blackberries  he  has  ever  seen  were  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Adams  of  Madison, 
the  variety  being  Stone’s  Hardy.  Although 
the  plants  were  not  protected  during  the 
winter,  many  of  the  canes  were  unable  to 
support  the  immense  crops  that  formed 
upon  them  and  broke  down  in  consequence. 
We  have  had  this  variety  growing  for  a 
number  of  years  but  it  has  never  borne 
much  fruit . 

During  the  past  week  the  men  on  the 
Fordhook  seed  farm  belonging  to  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been 
gathering  tomatoes  and  extracting  the  seed. 
The  tomatoes  are  first  ground  and  then 
placed  where  the  mass  is  allowed  to  ferment. 
It  Is  then  put  through  a  washer,  allowing 
the  pulp  to  float  away,  while  the  seed  set¬ 
tles  at  the  bottom  of  the  machine.  The 
work  is  done  on  the  margin  of  a  small 
brook  which  empties  into  a  pond  frequented 
by  a  handsome  flock  of  White  Pekin  ducks. 
The  ducks  have  contracted  the  habit  of 
coming  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream  and 
drinking  the  fermented  juice  of  the  toma¬ 
toes.  They  soon  become  drunk  and  stagger 
about  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  They 
have  become  so  fond  of  the  stuff  that  a  gen¬ 
uine  old  spree  is  of  daily  occurrence. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Christian  Union  :  “  For  some  folks  it 

is  easy  to  work  and  hard  to  wait.  The 
strength  of  others  is  to  sit  still,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  The  successful 
man  works  while  waiting.  It  is  well  to 
work.  There  is  sometimes  an  excuse  for 
waiting  without  action.  To  work  waiting 
is  the  rule  of  successful  achievement.  Tnis 
is  a  brief  discourse,  but  it  exhausts  the  sub 
ject  without  exhausting  the  reader — which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  dis¬ 
courses.” 

- Breeder’s  Gazette  :  “  First  Gun  for 

the  World’s  Fair.— Mr.  A.  E.  Mansell, 
of  Shropshire,  England,  has  notified  Secre¬ 
tary  Levering  that  he  will  offer  a  prize  of 
£100  sterling  ($500)  for  the  best  Shropshire 
ram  (shearling  or  older)  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1893.  This  is  cer 
tainly  a  very  handsome  purse.  By  the  way, 
is  it  not  a  little  unusual  for  the  English  to 
thus  get  the  start  of  the  ‘Yankees  ’  in  such 
a  matter  ?” 

- Trot  Press  :  “  Much  of  the  charity  that 

begins  at  home  is  too  feeble  to  go  visit¬ 
ing.” 


iHi.occUatteou.si  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Scrofula 

Is  the  most  ancient  a_d  most  general  of  all  diseases. 
Scarcely  a  family  ts  entirely  free  from  it,  while  thou¬ 
sands  everywhere  are  Its  suffering  slaves  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  remarkable  success  In  curing 
every  form  of  scrofula.  The  most  severe  and  painful 
running  sores,  swellings  In  the  neck  or  goitre,  humor 
in  the  eyes,  etc.,  have  yielded  to  the  powerful  effects 
of  this  medicine.  Try  It. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $l ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

I  OO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  35c.  Five  $1.  2  1-tlb.  can  $1.30; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1  00 
•rdars  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

£25  Cents  a  Box. 

OP  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


NEW  KODAKS 


‘  ‘  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest.  ” 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Seizes 
all  loaded  with 

Transparent 

Films.* 

For  sale  by  a 
Photo.  Stoek 
Dealers. 


TIE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  I,  T, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


FEMALES  of  the  MER- 
CLDLS  and  NKTHKKLAND  Families  This  Farm  Is 
in  Logan  County,  Ky.;  is  rich,  well-stocked  and  con¬ 
venient  to  railroad  ;  excellent  for  Tobacco.  Grasses 
and  Grains.  Imposing  residence  and  beautiful 
Grounds.  Dairy  has  yearly  engagements  for  Butter, 
and  a  trade  In  the  South  and  West  for  Surplus  Calves 
Possession  given  at  once. 

HORTr.NSE  DUDLEY,  Oakville,  Logan  Co  ,  Ky. 
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| PIANOS  ’"and"  OI^GANS^ 
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INCORPORATED  1877 
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k  Yes.  Ethel,  my  Mnrchnl  &  Smith  Piano  Is  a  5 
J  beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  S 
S  pure,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  ^ 
g  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  g 
g  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  thorn  just  what  I J 
S  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  S 
$  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pav  all  the* 
g  freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  be  g 
N  better  suited  if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  S 
^  My  dear.  I 


when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  * 

hoir  Pot  olnmi  rx  T  b  oir  Viott.v  x 


g  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have 


^ -PXATmS  FItOJI  $150.00  TO 

g  AND 

g  ORGJlXS  FR02T  $35.00  TO  $500.  § 
^  Write  to  - 

|  {JlarefiaT  $  SmitS  PioH©  0o. ,  | 

^  235  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


u  E-moiLAUt 
yniU  FEED  CUTTER 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chines  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the 
nators  of  th> 

Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutters 
and  Powers  including 

Treatise  on  Ensilage  _ 

and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free.  ^ 

THE  SILVER  MANUFACT’G  CO.,  SALEM,  OH] 


ROUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6.75. 

RIFLES  SLOP 
PISTOLS  7Se 


All  kinds  cheaper  tliau 
elsewhere.  Before  vou 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLEJIENT, 
180  Main  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  for  the 


American  Corn  Husker* 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  Arm,  easy  and 
.a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  band.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 

KAUFMAN  BUGS.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


ITUthDEKIC  E.  W  ARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer- 
A  chant, 215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
aud  instruction  forshipptng.  Ceusigrmeuts  solicited. 


P1 


HSU’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH. — Best.  Easiest 
to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


CATARRH 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50e.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  warren,  Pa. 
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gambling  institutions  pure  and  simple.  We  cordial¬ 
ly  indorse  the  following  note  from  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers:  “The  boy  who  goes  to  a  fair  where  he  is 
offered  cheap  jewelry,  induced  to  drop  ‘  only  a 
nickel  ’  on  the  dice-box  board,  or  to  invest  a  dime 
in  a  chance  game,  who  throws  a  ball  at  the  de¬ 
graded  white  man  blacked  up  to  resemble  a  negro, 
who  exclaims,  in  profane  language:  ‘Hit  if  you 
can!  you  get  a  cigar  anyway !  ’  is  getting  bad  train¬ 
ing.  A  little  later  two  or  three  young  country  boys 
must  try  their  first  cigar  obtained  in  this  way, 
down  at  the  back  of  the  horse  stables,  ashamed  to 
be  seen  by  father  or  mother !  Sad  words!  One  day 
at  such  a  fair  is  a  splendid  start  to  ruin.”  This 
year’s  New  Jersey  State  fair  was,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  a  model  one.  We  shall  pay  our  best  re¬ 
spects  to  it  next  week. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  1890. 


It  is  the  man  who  gets  up  every  time  he  is 
knocked  down  that  makes  his  antagonist  tired. 


Tie  up  your  savings  with  good  hard  knots, 
Then  bite  your  tingers  till  they’re  sore. 
Safe  then  your  savings  till  the  string  rots, 
Then  And  them  larger  than  before. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  particularly 
called  to  the  second  cash  premium  offer  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  690  in  the  Publisher's  department. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  noted,  in  these 
columns,  the  fact  that  the  male  asparagus  plant  is 
thriftier  than  the  female  plants,  giving  larger 
shoots  and  larger  and  more  vigorous  plants.  This 
is  natural  enough,  since  the  males  are  not  dwarfed 
by  seed-bearing.  Mr.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  private 
letter,  is  investigating  the  subject.  He  finds  that 
the  sterile  plants  are  not  only  the  more  vigorous 
but  give  the  earlier  cuttings. 


We  are  informed  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
organize  a  “  Trust”  among  the  leading  nurserymen 
of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  to  secure  control  of 
40  or  more  of  the  leading  nurseries,  retaining  the 
present  owners  as  managers,  and  thus  practically 
control  the  trade,  it  being  reasoned  that  a  strong 
combination  of  40  large  firms  would  be  able  to 
successfully  combat  the  scattering  efforts  of  the  re¬ 
maining  smaller  ones.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
scheme  is  to  increase  prices  of  nursery  stock  as 
well  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  cutting  of 
prices  practiced  by  many  nurserymen.  From  our 
present  information  we  do  not  think  this  “trust” 
is  needed  and  we  hope  it  will  not  succeed. 


There  is,  apparently,  no  end  to  California’s  good 
fortune  this  year.  The  present  fruit  failure  has 
given  the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  a  chance  to 
prove  several  things  which  they  were  desirous  of 
demonstrating.  California  fruits  have  a  flavor  and 
excellence  particularly  their  own.  The  growers  are 
experts  at  packing,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
strictly  first  class  and  it  can  be  sold  at  auction  by 
sample,  because  one  package  is  as  good  as  another. 
People  appreciate  these  things  and  are  willing:  to 
pay  for  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only  result  of  the 
poor  fruit  year.  Nurserymen  have  been  accustomed 
to  go  to  Tennessee  for  their  peach  pits.  Now  they 
are  buying  from  California.  We  are  told  that 
“California  peach  pits  are  in  about  as  sharp  de¬ 
mand  as  California  dried  peaches.”  These  are  the 
articles  that  have  been  used  in  former  “years  for 
fuel  or  road  making.”  Lucky  State!  Lucky  State! 


A  friend  of  the  writer  recently  made  the  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  in  a  great  ocean  steamer.  _  Next 
him  at  the  table  sat  a  man  who  is  prominent  in  New 
York  State  affairs,  and  who  is  able  to  purchase  any 
luxury  that  he  may  desire.  At  each  meal  he 
brought  to  the  table  a  little  stone  jug  containing  the 
purest  and  richest  Jersey  cream.  It  was  perfectly 
sweet,  and  each  jug  contained  enough  for  a  day’s 
supply.  Hundreds  of  passengers  envied  this  man 
his  sweet  cream,  and  would  gladly  have  paid  a 
round  price  for  a  similar  supply.  This  cream  is 
prepared  or  “jugged”  in  England.  The  process  is 
the  same  as  that  employed  in  “sterilizing”  milk — 
the  same  used  in  canning  fruits  or  vegetables.  The 
cream  placed  in  the  jugs  is  heated  to  a  high  tern 
perature  when  the  jugs  are  tightly  sealed.  The 
cream  will  then  keep  perfectly  until  the  jugs  are 
opened.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  this  “  jugged  ” 
cream.  The  dairyman  who  secures  the  trade  will 
make  money.  _ 


Not  one  paper  that  we  have  seen  joins  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  condemning  the  methods  employed  by 
John  Lewis  Childs  in  selling  his  plants,  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  his  Wineberry  scheme.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  Agriculturist,  with  a  fair  sized  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Childs  in  one  part  of  the  paper,  and 
a  long,  glowing  editorial  account  of  the  “  Great 
Japan  Wineberry  ”  in  another,  declares  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  he 
(Childs)  knew  it  to  be  an  old  thing  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  it  !  The  American  Agriculturist  many  years 
ago  was  a  respectable  publication  and  accomplished 
a  deal  of  good.  We  should  like  to  ask,  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  what  earthly  excuse  there  is  for  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  it  is  conducted  to  day  ? 


It  appears  from  the  note  printed  on  page  685, 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  sell  adulterated 
cattle  foods.  Naturally  those  foods  are  selected 
that  farmers  know  least  about  and  which  they  de¬ 
sire  to  experiment,  with  in  order  to  save  their  grain 
bill.  Cotton  seed  meal  is  the  most  likely  substance 
to  receive  attention  from  these  scoundrels  The 
adulterations  used  are  not,  as  a  rule,  harmful; 
they  are  simply  cheap  substances  which  are  not 
worth  the  prices  asked  for  the  combination.  When 
you  buy  them  you  do  not  get  your  money’s  worth. 
These  dealers  in  bogus  goods  are  just  the  fellows  to 
buy  up  those  cheap  by  products  of  rice  that  we  talk 
about  on  another  page  and  sell  them  for  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  prices. _ 


It  is  reported  that  5,000,000  dozen  eggs  were  im¬ 
ported  last  year— most  of  them  from  Canada.  Sup 
porters  of  the  McKinley  bill  hope  that  the  increased 
duty  provided  by  that  measure  will  produce  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  for  American  eggs,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  the  “hen  business”  will  receive  a 
pronounced  “boom.”  All  the  tariffs  that  ever  can 
be  placed  on  eggs  will  avail  nothing  unless  more 
care  is  taken  in  breeding  and  caring  for  hens.  The 
hen  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself  it  she  is  properly 
backed  up.  We  have  always  held  that  the  best 
place  for  the  egg  business  is  right  among  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  West— close  to  the  best  egg- 
producing  food  that  can  be  obtained.  This  idea 
has  been  ridiculed  in  some  quarters,  but  we  are 
now  glad  to  see  that  Kansas  papers  are  advocating 
the  keeping  of  poultry  on  wheat  farms.  This  is  a 
good  idea.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  “  egg  belt.” 


The  fairs  this  year  have  been  either  cleaner  or 
worse  than  in  any  previous  year.  Many  of  these 
expositions  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Others  have  been  conducted  in  a  most  outrageous 
manner.  Some  of  the  large  fairs  are  becoming 


The  more  closely  the  affairs  of  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  are  examined,  the  more  clearly  is  the  weakness 
of  the  present  administration  indicated.  Last  week 
we  pointed  out  some  inaccuracies  in  bulletin  No. 
21.  Bulletin  23  is  worse  yet  and  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  station.  There  is  a  bit  of  inside  history  con¬ 
nected  with  this  bulletin,  that  will  give  a  faint  idea 
of  the  way  things  are  done  at  Geneva.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  publish  in  it  an  article  on  “a 
comparison  of  silage  and  roots,”  but  the  Director 
decided  to  cut  this  article  out  entirely.  Then  the 
author  of  the  bulletin  got  excited,  claiming  that 
this  “comparison”  was  one  or  his  chief  points,  so 
the  omitted  article  was  printed  on  separate  slips  to 
be  distributed  with  the  bulletin.  After  they  were 
printed,  the  author  of  this  “comparison”  found 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  figures,  which 
changed  the  entire  meaning  of  the  experiment. 
The  first  figures  showed  a  great  difference  in  favor 
of  the  silage,  while  the  corrected  figures  showed  no 
difference.  So  the  slips  were  not  sent  out  at  all. 
This  is  bright  business ! 


An  illustration  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  pernicious 
practice  of  special  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  par¬ 
ticular  industries  is  found  in  the  results  to  the  cot¬ 
ton  seed  industry  of  the  Conger  Lard  Bill,  which, 
at  one  time,  seemed  likely  to  become  a  law.  Cot¬ 
ton  seed  oil  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
compound  lard.  This  bill  proposes  to  place  the 
manufacture  of  the  compound  under  the  espionage 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  to  tax  the 
product.  The  proposed  legislation  would  virtually 
impose  a  tax  of  at  least  five  cents  per  gaLon  on  the 
oil.  This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
cotton  seed  about  50  per  cent.  The  proposed  bill 
may  not  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  reduction, 
however.  The  seed  has  become  an  important  and 
valuable  by  product  of  the  cotton  grower.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  a  certain  class  of  poor  plant¬ 
ers,  whose  only  money  crop  is  cotton,  which  is 
mortgaged  for  till  it  is  worth  to  carry  them  through 
the  season.  The  seed  is  all  that  remains  after 
the  mortgage  is  paid.  With  this  product 
practically  unsalable,  the  plight  of  the  poor 
growers  would  have  been  pitiable  indeed. 
What  right  the  government  has  to  tax  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  important  food  product  is  not  clear.  Why 
should  the  manufacturers  of  “  compound  lard”  be 
made  to  pay  a  tax  any  more  than  the  manufacturers 
of  the  hog  product.  The  latter  is  certainly  no  more 
healthful  than  the  former,  if  as  much  so.  What 
right  has  the  government  to  tax  oleomargarine  so 
long  as  it  is  made  of  healthful  materials  and  sold  for 
just  what  it  is  ?  The  opposition  to  these  and  other 
similar  products,  outside  of  those  classes  with  vvhom 
the  products  have  entered  into  direct  competition, 


has  arisen  largely  from  the  attempt  to  palm  them 
off  as  the  genuine  articles  for  which  they  are  substi¬ 
tuted.  We  doubt  if  the  government  would  ever 
have  taxed  oleomargarine  if  it  had  always  been 
offered  and  sold  for  just  what  it  was.  The  govern¬ 
ment  should  see  that  pure  and  unadulterated  articles 
of  food  are  made  and  sold  for  just  what  they  are, 
but  should  not  legislate  in  favor  of  any  particular 
class  of  manufacturers.  This  is  a  very  unwise 
policy. _ 


Among  all  the  plans  suggested  for  providing 
cheaper  food  for  working  people,  few  are  more 
practical  than  that  of  increasing  the  edible  fresh¬ 
water  fish  supplies.  In  New  York  State  alone 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  which  might  be  made  to  produce  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  and  nutritious  food.  Fresh  fish  is 
becoming  dearer  instead  of  cheaper,  and  unless  our 
present  methods  are  changed,  fish  will  become  a 
luxury  instead  of  being,  as  it  should  be,  the 
cheapest  food  on  the  market.  In  this  State,  a 
number  of  well  known  men.  headed  by  Ex  Judge 
George  F.  Danforth,  are  endeavoring  to  interest  the 
public  in  this  matter.  From  the  circular  issued  by 
these  the  following  quotation  is  made : 

“Aside  from  the  advantages  which  cheap  food  gives  to 
our  people,  we  believe  that,  properly  nourished,  the  fish  in¬ 
dustry  would  prove  a  source  of  revenue  and  add  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State,  for  we  ought  not  only  to  be  able 
to  supply  our  own  needs  at  from  four  to  six  cents  per 
pound,  but  we  ought  also  to  be  able  to  send  quantities  of 
fish  from  our  waters  into  every  State.” 

This  is  sensible.  We  hope  the  State  Government 
will  take  steps  to  develop  this  industry.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  acre  of  fresh  water  are  as  interesting 
to  our  civilization  as  the  possibilities  of  an  acre  of 
land. 


A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  about  the  desire 
of  many  city  clerks  and  book  keepers  to  become 
farmers.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  for  the  city  to  thus  help  popu¬ 
late  the  country.  The  very  fact  that  the  country 
is  now  pouring  so  many  of  its  bright  young  men 
into  the  city  is,  to  those  who  write  like  our  friend 
on  page  681,  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  leaving 
town.  Competition  is  fierce  enough  now.  It  will 
be  worse  10  years  hence.  The  average  man  of 
middle  age  who  has  not  succeeded  in  working  him¬ 
self  into  a  place  where  a  good  salary  and  a  per¬ 
manent  position  are  assured,  has  a  most  discourag¬ 
ing  prospect  before  him.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  younger  and  more  active  men  will 
push  him  aside.  After  that  what  ?  In  the  city 
his  little  savings  will  not  support  him  long.  Is  it 
strange  that  younger  men  who  see  the  condition 
into  which  their  older  friends  are  drifting,  look  to 
“  a  piece  of  land  ”  as  the  most  profitable  investment 
they  can  find  for  their  savings  ?  “A farmer  is  sure 
of  a  living  anyway,”  but  a  city  man  is  not  sure  of 
one  by  any  means.  We  wish  we  could  say  to  all 
these  young  men  :  “Go  by  all  means  ;  you  are 
sure  to  better  yourselves  !”  Experience  has  taught 
us,  however,  that  success  is  not  at  all  assured. 
There  are  so  many  individual  conditions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  any  one  of  which  might  upset  the  whole  ar¬ 
rangement,  that  we  can  give  no  general  advice  con¬ 
cerning  a  matter  which  so  deeply  affects  the  lives 
of  those  for  whom  we  have  nothing  but  good 
wishes. 


BREVITIES. 

The  green  tomato  now  makrs  bold 
To  claim  your  best  attention. 

It  substitutes  for  many  lrults, 

Too  long  a  list  to  mention. 

We  all  like  pastry  made  of  plums 
Or  apples,  pears  or  peaches : 

If  green  tomato,  s  take  their  place. 

Why  !  stick  to  them  like  leeches! 

Read  about  that  Potato  Trust  “  out  West.” 

The  economical  man  has  not  eaten  bush  Limas  this 
year. 

Another  insecticide  has  been  patented.  It  consists  of 
the  extracts  of  water-pepper  and  worm  wood  combined. 

It  is  important  to  know  when  and  how  to  open  your 
silo.  It  makes  considerable  difference  how  you  do  it.  This 
subject  will  be  discu-sed  by  silo  men  next  week. 

Fatten  the  stock  for  winter.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
dogs,  cats— anything  that  can  suffer  from  the  cold  must 
be  protected  during  cold  weather.  Good  food  is  cheapest. 

That  it  is  not  wise  to  condemn  novelties  iu  a  wholesale 
way,  the  three  bush  Limas  may  be  mentioned  in  evidence. 
They  have  their  place— a  previously  unoccupied  one— and 
have  come  to  stay. 

Before  long  we  hope  to  print  a  photograph  of  a  negro 
cotton-grower’s  outfit  of  tools — the  whole  tning  probably 
not  worth  over  $4.  This  picture  will  make  a  startling  con¬ 
trast  to  Mr.  Terry’s  outfit. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stribling  informs  us  that  ou  good  land  in  his 
part  of  South  Carolina  the  yield  of  cotton  seed  per  acre  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  corn  and  oats  at  the  West,  and 
sells  lor  about  the  same  price  per  busuel.  Tne  lint,  then, 
is  an  “  extra.” 

A  PATENT  has  been  issued  for  a  “  Remedy  for  Asthma” 
which  consists  of  brandy,  honey,  olive  oil,  vinegar,  and 
rhubarb  !  Another  patent  is  issued  for  hoot-salve,  which 
consists  of  clay  dried  and  ground,  two  pounds  ;  tar,  one- 
half  pint ;  crude  petroleum,  oue  pint,  aud  vaseline,  oue 
ouuce. 

It  is  said  that  the  Canadians  are  rushing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  barley  iuto  tnis  country,  hoping  thus  to  get  anead 
of  the  increased  duty  provided  fdr  iu  the  McKiuley  bill. 
Our  Canadian  ftieuds  are  evidently  considerably  excited 
over  this  tariff  bill.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  iu  giving  every 
side  a  fair  hearing.  It  has  therefore  secured  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  Canadian  barley  growers  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  bill  ou  their  farming. 

A  good  watch  is  a  good  thing.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  protects  its  subscribers  from  extortion  in 
buying  watches  and  many  other  things. 
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Business. 

THE  ED  WARDS  VI LLE  POTATO  ASSOCIATION. 

An  Ideal  Farmers’ Trust. 

EDWIN  TAYLOR. 

Edwardsville,  Kansas,  distant  12  miles  directly  west 
from  Kansas  City,  is  not  the  largest  potato-shipping  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States ;  but  that  portion  of  the  Kaw 
Valley  which  is  tributary  to  it  is  believed  to  carry  more 
potatoes  to  the  square  inch,  if  one  may  so  speak,  than  any 
territory  of  the  line  extent  in  this  country.  The  “  Ed- 
wardsville  bottoms”  are  about  five  miles  long  by  an  aver¬ 
age  considerably  less  than  one  mile  in  width,  and  contain, 
in  round  numbers  2,000  acres,  of  which  this  season  some¬ 
thing  over  one  half  was  planted  to  potatoes  in  “  patches” 
ranging  from  220  down  to  10  acres.  This  potato  industry 
had  its  beginning  about  10  years  ago,  when  an  enthusiastic 
“newcomer”  rented  a  farm  in  the  neighborhood  and 
planted  100  acres  in  potatoes,  the  first  “  stroke.”  Tbe  old- 
timers,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  just  enough 
potatoes  for  “  bread  and  seed,”  were  free  in  their  criticisms 
upon  the  venture  and  in  their  predictions  of  its 
.  disastrous  failure.  “  Why,  supposin’  he  makes  a  crop 
of  potatoes,”  commented  one  of  the  residenters,  “  where 
does  the  fool  expect  he’ll  sell  ’em  ?  I’ll  just  give  him  a 
year  to  break  up.”  But  the  young  man  had  method  in  his 
madness.  With  him  this  was  no  fitful  dropping  into 
potatoes,  as  Silas  Wegg  “  dropped  into  poetry  ”  He  had 
selected  that  crop,  not  because  it  was  the  only  profitable 
one  that  could  be  grown,  but  because  it  seemed  to  be 
suited  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  found  himself,  and, 
having  selected  it,  he  pursued  it  with  the  ardor  of  one 
who  from  boyhood  had  looked  forward'to  the  coming  of 
the  time  when  he  could  give  a  thorough  trial  to  his  favor¬ 
ite  agricultural  notion — the  “  single  idea”  in  farming. 

Well,  he  didn’t  fail;  and  the  neighbors,  one  by  one,  fell 
in.  Every  year  since  the  potato  crop  in  that  vicinity  has 
increased ;  the  farmers  engaged  in  producing  it  have  be¬ 
come  known  as  ‘  potato  men,”  each  styling  himself  on  his 
envelopes,  letter-heads,  etc.,  “  Potato  Specialist,”  “Potato 
Grower,”  and  using  other  titles  of  like  import.  Several  of 
these  men  have  all  along  been  anxious  to  dispense  with  as 
many  sets  of  middlemen  as  possible,  and  to  secure  this 
end,  instead  of  selling  to  local  buyers,  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  shipping  on  their  own  account  to  whatever 
markets  were  open  to  them,  ordinarily  consigning  to  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  sometimes  making  and  sometimes 
losing  by  the  operation,  but  making  in  the  long  run  an 
undoubted  financial  gain,  and,  what  has  been  of  nearly 
equal  importance,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  end  c£  their  business  that  could  be  acquired  only  by 
experience.  It  has  been  apparent  to  them  for  years  that 
their  individual  shipments  of  potatoes  when  put  on  sale 
by  rival  commission  houses  were  competitors  of  each  other, 
that  each  helped  to  break  the  market  for  the  other,  and 
that  if  all  their  sales  were  made  by  one  man  he  could  and 
would  guard  against  such  disaster  and  loss  by  shipping 
only  as  the  demand  warranted.  Then,  again,  they  felt  the 
want  of  telegraphic  information  :  to  keep  themselves  con¬ 
stantly  posted  as  to  the  prices  and  movements  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  product  when  shipping  would  entail  an  expense 
that  none  of  them,  unaided,  could  afford.  Looking  around 
them  they  saw  that  in  all  other  industries  and  enterprises 
individual  effort  was  giving  way  to  the  work  of  combina¬ 
tions,  that  even  their  favorite  journal.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  had,  for  sweet  economy's  sake,  pooled  its  issues 
with  another  publication,  and  they  asked  themselves,  as 
the  Lotus-Eaters  had  asked,  “  Wny  should  we  toil  alone  ?  ’ 

Many  conferences  upon  the  desirability  of  concentrated 
effort,  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  aud  on  the  best  way  of 
effecting  it,  a  point  on  which  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion,  resulted,  last  spring  in  two  organizations  : 
“The  Edwardsville  Potato  Association”  and  “  The  Kaw 
Valley  Potato  Association.”  In  one  or  the  other  most  of 
our  potato  farmers  are  enrolled.  The  first-named  is  a 
voluntary  organization,  the  members  of  which  agreed  to 
turn  the  sale  of  their  crops  over  to  the  managing  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  president,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  For  doing  the  business  a  small  charge  is  made,  our 
of  which  the  salaries  are  paid.  The  receipts  trom  the 
sales,  less  the  charge  mentioned  and  the  further  deduc¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent,  for  a  “  pro-rata  fund,”  are  turned  over 
to  the  parties  furnishing  the  potatoes  sold.  The  fund  is 
divided  at  intervals  among  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  they  have  individually  furnished 
for  shipment  during  the  time.  This  is  done  with  the  idea 
of  equalizing  auy  inequality  in  price  arising  from  market 
fluctuations.  The  workings  of  the  association,  Jso  far  as 
known,  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  members,  with  re¬ 
sults  greatly  in  their  favor. 

The  Kaw  Valley  Potato  Association  is  an  incorporated 
body  with  the  usual  officers,  its  object  being,  as  stated  in 
the  charter,  “  to  find  markets  for  aud  sell  potatoes  raised 
by  its  members.”  Its  stock  is  based,  not  on  payments  of 
money,  but  on  acres  of  crop — 10  being  the  basis  for  one 
share.  Each  share  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
officers,  who  are  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
of  the  association,  within  such  limits  as  are  imposed  by 
its  by-laws.  The  organization  haviug  been  perfected,  the 
members  sold,  with  minor  reservations,  their  entire 
potato  crop  to  the  association,  in  trust,  “for  one 
dollar  and  other  considerations,”  with  snch  bond 
and  stipulations  of  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  as  rendered  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  would  be  no  “gigging  back.”  The  asso¬ 
ciation  on  its  part,  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  crop  and  sell  it  whenever  the  individual  producers 
wished  it  marketed,  charging  for  its  services  one  cent  a 
bushel.  The  by-laws  have  been  thought  out  with  much 
travail,  and  have  covered  all  the  contingencies  that  have 
arisen  so  far  in  its  operations.  Without  an  exception,  its 
members  are  pleased  with  its  workings,  and  since  it  did  so 


well  when  it  had  the  awkwardness  of  anew  machine,  they 
feel  justified  in  expecting  still  better  results  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Edwardsville,  but 
is  open  to  all  potato-growers  between  Topeka  and  Kansas 
City,  “  whose  potato  crop  for  the  current  year  amounts  to 
10  acres  or  over.” 

Before  the  early  potatoes  were  ready  to  dig,  the  secretary 
of  this  association  engaged  in  a  wide  correspondence  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop.  During  the 
season  of  marketing  the  early  potatoes,  the  two  secretaries 
literally  “  kept  the  wires  hot.”  The  ordinary  telegraph 
business  done  at  Edwardsville  averages  less  than  §10  per 
month:  but  during  July  the  telegraph  business  of  that 
office  was  $497.34,  the  two  associations  being  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase.  Between  June  23  and  August 
16,  there  were  shipped  from  Edwardsville  248  car  loads  of 
potatoes,  of  which  202  were  forwarded  by  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  ;  while  from  points  outside  of  Edwardsville,  the 
Kaw  Valley  P.  A.,  shipped  about  60  car-loads  additional — 
the  entire  output  of  308  car-loads  making  a  return  of  over 
$100,000.  What  this  trend  toward  consolidation  may  por¬ 
tend  for  agriculture— and  it  seems  equally  serviceable  to  that 
calling  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the  crop— there  are  plain 
indications  that  to  some  phase  of  it  all  classes  of  farmers 
are  “catching  on.”  The  subjoined  clipping  from  to-day’s 
Kansas  City  Journal  is  one  of  the  straws  that  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  : 

“The  fruit  growers  will  meet  again  to  day  for  the  second 
time  since  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  They  will  meet  at  704  Kansas  Ave¬ 
nue,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee 
selected  to  solicit  sale  for  20,000  barrels  of  apples.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  association  has  succeeded  in  not  only 
raising  the  price  of  the  fruit,  but  has  practically  disposed 
of  nearly  all  of  the  crop  in  sight.  The  scarcity  of  apples 
and  the  prevailing  local  prices  being  so  low,  forced  the 
growers  into  the  combine,  and,  like  their  potato  raising 
brethren,  they  came  out  ahead,  and  are  counting  the  cash.” 

Edwardsville,  Kan. 


BARN-DOOR  EXPERIENCE. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

When  the  carpenter  built  my  tool-hous3  with  14  outside 
doors,  I  told  him  to  plane  them  off  at  the  top,  so  that  they 
certainly  would  never  stick.  He  said  :  “  It  would  be  better 
to  make  them  fit  closely,  for  they  always  settle,”  and  he 
had  his  way.  Two  years  later,  when  my  basement  barn 
was  built,  I  got  the  carpenter  to  plane  off  the  tops  of  most 
of  the  tool  house  doors.  They  had  not  settled  a  bit,  and 
in  damp  weather  they  would  stick  at  the  top.  •  The  door 
caps  above  I  suppose  swelled  a  little  (and  sometimes  settled 
a  little  too),  and  there  was  no  space  for  “  going  and  com¬ 
ing.”  But  this  planing  of  the  tops  of  the  doors  when 
they  are  on,  is  hard  work,  and  the  man  did  not  take  off 
much.  As  soon  as  they  swung  without  sticking  he  said 
he  had  planed  off  enough.  I  also  insisted  tnat  the  doors 
in  the  new  barn  should  be  left  a  little  loose  on  top,  so  that 
I  might  have  no  trouble  with  them.  Well,  they  were  all 
right  for  a  time.  Once  since  they  were  huug,  however,  we 
have  had  to  get  up  (14  feet  high)  and  plane  them  off.  We 
have  had  very  damp  weather  during  the  past  two  weeks 
and  yesterday  five  doors  were  sticking  at  the  top  and  I  had 
to  get  up  and  doctor  them.  But  there  was  one  pair  of 
large  doors  that  was  all  right,  and  I  think  always  will  be. 
I  feel  satisfied  every  time  I  open  them.  They  open  into 
my  covered  barn-yard.  An  extension  was  built  to  this  yard 
this  summer,  making  it  just  right  now,  with  ample  room 
for  any  purpose.  When  the  carpenter  was  ready  to  make 
the  doors,  I  got  a  strip  of  lath,  rather  over  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  tacked  it  in  under  the  door  cap. 
Now“ ,”  said  I,  “  fit  your  doors  while  that  is  in  there,  and 
then  when  you  are  through  take  it  out,  and  I  will  have 
one  pair  of  doors  that  will  not  be  sticking  at  the  top  in 
every  spell  of  wet  weather.”  He  looked  as  though  he 
thought  I  did  not  know  much,  but  I  have  to  use  those 
doors,  and  propose  to  have  them  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  getting  out  of  patience  with  them  in  the  future. 

Our  doors  were  all  built  right  where  they  hang,  and  this 
I  think  the  cheapest  and  best  way.  The  three  cross- pieces 
are  tacked  in  in  the  proper  places,  and  then  matched  floor¬ 
ing  is  nailed  on  up  and  dowu  with  wire  nails  long  enough 
to  go  through  and  clinch.  Then  the  hinges  are  put  on. 
Next  the  cross  pieces  are  sawed  down  in  the  middle  and 
braces  are  put  on  inside.  This  makes  light  but  strong 
and  cheap  doors.  Where  stock  come  next  to  them  on  the 
inside  we  line  them  five  or  six  feet  high  with  matched 
hard-wood  flooring,  so  that  the  outside  boards  cannot  be 
kicked  off.  Sliding  doors  on  the  outside  of  a  building  I 
do  not  want.  Time  and  again  when,  in  winter,  I  have  been 
visiting  farmers  who  had  such  doors,  they  would  take  me 
up  to  them,  try  to  open  them,  and  say:  “I  guess  we  will 
have  to  go  around”  They  are  not  so  neat  and  tight  as 
my  doors  and  cost  more.  Give  me  a  well-made,  light 
swing-door  that  will  swing  every  time  and  not  stick  at 
the  top,  and  let  there  be  fastenings  to  hold  it  both  when 
shut  and  open.  There  should  be  a  simple  and  convenient 
way  of  fastening  every  barn-door  when  open  as  well  as 
shut.  This  saves  not  only  the  door  from  slamming  and 
getting  broken,  but  also  the  owner’s  temper.  We  do  not 
have  to  hunt  for  a  stick  to  hold  any  of  our  doors  open. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Implements  at  the  Ohio  Fair.— Among  the  new  fea¬ 
tures  were  two  new  steel  plows— “  Star  No.  3  ”  and  “  Star 
No.  4,”  and  the  Oliver  Jr.  gaug  and  Oliver  Jr.  sulky,  all 
made  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Compauy,  South  Bend, 
Ind.  The  “Star”  plows  are  made  for  sandy  prairie 
ground.  E.  M.  Bissell,  of  South  Bend,  Iud.,  the  inventor 
of  the  chilled  process  of  hardening  plows,  has  adopted  a 
concave  landside,  to  reduce  the  friction.  This  company 


showed  also  a  new  automatic  sV'e-hill  plow,  the  plow  lock¬ 
ing  itself  when  turned  ;  and  a  vineyard  plow,  in  which  the 
adjustment  of  the  beam  throws  the  implement  to  the  left 
to  plow  near  the  vines  or  a  row  of  trees.  The  Bucher  & 
Gibbs  Plow  Company,  Canton.  O.,  has  designed  and  uses 
a  method  of  changing  the  draft  from  the  seat  of  its 
Queen  gang  and  sulky  plows.  This  company  showed  a 
new  prairie  plow.  The  Stoddard  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a  new  shoe  press  drill.  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  O.,  exhibited  their  new  low  dowu  drill,  with  four 
wheels.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  weight 
on  the  horses’  necks,  and  no  side  draft.  Its  disadvantage 
lies  in  the  extra  draft,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
wheels.  A  new  feature  in  corn  planters  was  exhibited  by 
E.  K.  Hayes,  Galva,  Ill.,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Corn  may  be  drilled,  a  single  kernel  in  a  place, 
or  dropped  in  hills  of  any  desired  number  of  kernels.  It  is 
called  the  Hayes  “Special.”  An  entirely  new  feature  in 
the  Walter  A.  Wood  mowers  is  a  rigid  connection  between 
the  pitman  rod  and  sickle-nar,  dispensing  with  the  worst 
wearing  connection  in  the  machine.  The  new  carriage 
wheels  of  the  Wood  machines  are  made  wholly  of  steel. 
Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.  are  now  making  their  Buckeye 
mowers  with  cutter-bars  ranging  from  four  to  seven  feet 
in  length.  The  novelty  in  their  harvesters  this  year  is  the 
“  Frameless  ”  harvester,  in  which  there  is  no  frame-work 
outside  the  large  carriage  wheel.  In  this  there  is  but  one 
cog  gear  and  two  chain  gears.  Simplicity  of  construction 
and  lightness  of  draft  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  it. 
There  is  but  a  single  lever  to  the  reel,  by  which  all  adjust¬ 
ments  are  made.  F.  E.  Myers  &  Brother,  Ashland,  O., 
exhibited,  with  their  display  of  pumps,  the  Myers  “Im¬ 
perial  ”  automatic  regulator,  by  which  the  windmill  at¬ 
tached  to  a  pump  is  automatically  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  tank  as  it  is  filled.  They  also 
exhibited  a  “New  Departure”  hay  sling,  with  which  the 
hay  or  grain  in  bundles  is  hoisted  and  carried  by  passing 
the  ropes  around  a  cylinder  and  large  wheel.  w.  s.  D 

A  Sewing  Machine  Treadle.— Probably  no  single 
article  at  the  Wisconsin  Fair  created  more  excitement  or 
was  so  constantly  the  center  of  a  crowd  of  admiring  ladies 
as  the  Gem  Sewing  Machine  Swing  Treadle.  This  is  an 
attachment  which  is  put  upon  any  machine  and  is  opeiated 
by  simpiy  placing  one  foot  upon  the  treadle  and  swinging 
it  forward  and  back,  entirely  doing  away  with  all  foot- 
and-ankle  motion,  as  all  the  motion  is  in  the  knee  joint. 
It  has  been  highly  recommended  by  many  leading  phy¬ 
sicians  both  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  as  the  long- 
looked-for  preventive  of  the  injuries  to  health  caused  by 
running  sewing  machines.  L.  H.  READ. 

That  Corn  Harvester.— Speaking  of  the  machine  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  608,  the  Genesee  (Ill.)  News  says:  “Last 
week  V.  W.  Clough  gave  his  ensilage  harvester  a  thorough 
practical  test.  It  has  more  than  met  his  expectations. 
Without  crowding  he  was  enabled  to  get  out  ensilage  corn 
at  the  rate  of  50  loads  of  over  a  ton  each  per  day,  with  two 
men  and  a  team.  A  number  of  people  have  visited  him 
and  taken  patterns  of  it,  intending  to  have  machines  built 
for  their  own  use.  He  still  adheres  to  his  resolution  not 
to  patent  the  device,  but  to  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of 
it  free  of  charge.  He  has  his  whole  crop  of  silage  stored 
and  has  saved  a  vast  amount  of  labor  by  use  of  the 
harvester.” 

Combination  Carriage  Seat.— At  the  New  York  State 
Fair  was  shown  a  com  ination  carriage  seat  for  a  third 
person.  When  not  in  use  it  is  folded  out  of  the  way. 
This  would  be  a  perfect  blessing  to  elderiy  persons  and 
heavy  weights  when  compelled  to  take  an  extra  passenger. 
It  can  be  attached  in  a  minute  to  any  wagon. 


A  one-cent  postage  stamp  will  carry  this 
paper  to  your  friend  by  mail  after  you  have 
read  it  and  written  your  name  on  the  corner 
of  the  wrapper. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY. 

In  pursuance  of  their  policy  of  keeping  up  to  date,  the 
publishers  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  have  just 
issued  a  new  edition  under  the  title  of  “  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary.”  This  last  and  most  complete  re¬ 
vision  has  been  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  men 
who  formerly  revised  the  work,  and  was  undertaken  before 
there  were  any  rivals  in  the  field.  The  supplement  to  the 
1SS0  edition  has  all  been  worked  into  the  body  of  the  book 
and  the  appendixes  have  all  been  revised.  There  are  1,000 
additional  illustrations  and  the  old  ones  have  been  changed 
and  newly  engraved.  A  very  useful  feature  is  the  re¬ 
spelling  of  all  words  to  give  the  pronunciation,  instead  of 
depending  upon  phonetic  accents.  The  old  matter  has  not 
only  been  revised,  but  in  many  instances  has  been  largely 
amplified.  For  example,  in  the  old  work  two  inches  are 
given  to  the  word  “Grass.”  In  the  new  work  nearly  a 
column  and  a  half  is  used,  giving  the  familiar  and  botan¬ 
ical  names  of  the  chief  grasses  of  the  country,  while  pic¬ 
tures  of  each  kind  appear  in  the  classified  collection  of 
illustrations  in  the  back  of  the  book.  Among  the  more 
noticeable  new  features  of  the  work  are  the  new  portrait 
of  Noah  Webster,  the  Preface  by  Noah  Porter,  D.  D., 
LL.  D  ,  the  Indo-Germanic  roots  in  English,  and  the  en¬ 
larged  Synopsis  of  Words  differently  pronounced  in  which 
the  modem  authorities  appear.  The  contributors  to  this 
great  work  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest  authority  in 
their  various  departments.  Among  them  are  Professors 
Porter,  Chittenden,  Eaton,  Wright,  Richards  and  Verrill, 
of  Yale  University;  Alexander  Duane,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Henry 
A.  Beers,  and  many  others.  The  number  of  pages  is  2,118, 
and  the  price  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  edition,  $10.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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CHAPTER  i. 


U 


On  Board  the  Electra,  A.D.  1  930. 


WELL,  Mary,  the  Electra  leaves  New  York  at 
nine  o’clock.  It  is  now  half-past  eight.  Are 


you  ready  ?” 

“Almost,  John.  The  roll  of  baggage  went  down  the 
tube  five  minutes  ago.  It’s  only  92  miles,  you  know.  We 
can  enter  the  tube  at  station  1,496  and  be  on  board  in 
15  minutes.” 

“  All  right.  No  umbrellas  or  useless  duds  in  these  days, 
such  as  we  were  reading  about  in  that  old  diary.  Your 
ventilated,  waterproof  dress  is  a  beauty  and  suitable  for 
any  journey  or  a  visit  to  your  uncle.” 

“Here’s  the  station.  Let  me  adjust  the  air-box.  Just 
like  one  of  those  old-fashioned  sachels  or  traveling  bags, 
Isn’t  it,  John  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  Now  we’re  off.  Whew  1  How  we  go  I 
Extra  speed  on  to  day,  I  guess.  We’ll  reach  New  York  a 
minute  ahead  of  time.” 

By  this  time  our  friends  had  reached  the  pier.  They 
stepped  from  the  electric  tube  directly  upon  the  Electra, 
which  was  held  firmly  to  the  iron  pier  by  means  of  huge 
magnets.  They  had  hardly  time  to  settle  themselves 
when  the  captain  shouted  “  All  aboard  1”  and  touched  an 
electric  button  in  his  office.  The  magnets  at  once  released 
the  ship,  the  gang  plank  curled  itself  up,  giving  the  pier  a 
final  push  which  sent  the  ship  away  from  it,  and  the 
Electra  glided  out  into  the  river.  Before  John  Broadhead 
and  his  wife  came  up  from  their  stateroom  the  ship  had 
passed  the  Battery  and  was  pushing  straight  for  the 
Narrows. 

“An  ocean  voyage  is  a  pleasure  nowadays”  said  John 
as  he  touched  a  button  and  brought  an  electric  chair  flying 
to  his  side.  “  In  those  old  steam  canoes  that  used  to  cross 
the  ocean,  life  must  have  been  a  positive  torture.  What 
with  smoke  and  cinders  in  your  eyes,  steam  whistles  shriek¬ 
ing  and  blowing,  and  the  whole  ship  shaking  and  totter¬ 
ing  with  the  force  of  the  engine,  traveling  must  have  been 
a  perfect  nightmare.  I  tell  you  this  electricity  has  made  a 
new  world.  How  did  our  old  ancestors  ever  make  out  to 
live  in  that  curious  age  of  steam  ?  Possibly  they  thought 
they  lived  in  a  fast  age  i  What  would  they  have  thought 
of  that,  eh  f  ” 

They  were  passing  the  Status  of  Liberty  as  he  spoke. 
The  gigantic  figure  remained  motionless  until  they  were 
abreast  of  it.  Then  the  great  hand  that  was  not  holding 
the  torch,  with  a  gesture  that  sent  the  air  stirring,  raised 
itself  and  threw  a  most  majestic  kiss  towards  the  steamer. 
It  then  went  back  to  its  place  at  the  statue’s  side  with  a 
clang  that  could  have  been  heard  for  a  mile. 

“Great  conception  that,  sir  ?”  said  John,  politely,  to  an 
elderly  gentleman,  who  stood  leaning  over  the  ship’s  side. 

“  Yes,  indeed  !  I  remember  well  when  that  statue  was 
put  up.  I  never  expected  to.  see  that.” 

“But  you  see,”  explained  John,  “people  of  our  gener¬ 
ation  do  not  believe  that  Liberty  ought  to  stand  still  and 
do  nothing  !  When  a  fellow  leaves  his  native  land  a  kiss 
is  a  great  deal  better  than  a  fixed  stare  to  take  with  him. 
So  when  it  became  necessary  to  fix  that  statue  it  was  a 
very  easy  matter  to  put  a  hinge  in  her  arm  and  fix  the 
whole  thing  so  that  it  would  run  like  clock  work.” 

While  the  two  men  were  talking,  Mary  left  her  husband, 
and  went  down  stairs.  She  found  herself  in  one  great 
room,  reaching  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  ship.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  use  her  state-room  she  called  a  porter  and  gave  him 
her  number.  He  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  room  and 
touched  a  button.  A  large  bundle,  so  decorated  that  it 
looked  like  part  of  the  ceiling,  immediately  unrolled 
until,  on  reaching  the  floor  it  formed  a  good  sized  room, 
containing  a  bed,  two  chairs,  a  washstand,  and  a  table,  all 
made  of  some  flexible  material,  that  could  be  rolled  back 
into  the  small  bundle  again.  As  dinner  was  nearly  ready 
to  be  served,  the  steward  at  that  moment  entered  the 
room  and  touched  a  button  near  the  stairs.  Three  long 
tables  immediately  dropped  from  the  wall  and  stood  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  dishes.  In  the  mean  time  the  Electra  had 
passed  out  of  the  harbor,  John  and  his  new  friend  watch¬ 
ing  eagerly  for  the  last  glimpse  of  land. 

“  One  thing  that  troubles  me,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  a 
little  sadly — he  had  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Duncan  by 
this  time — “  is  that  all  the  heroes  and  noted  men  of  former 
times  are  never  held  up  before  the  boys  of  to-day.  Now, 
take  Watt,  the  steam  man,  what  a  picture  that  was  of  him 
sitting  before  the  fire  watching  the  steam  in  the  tea-kettle 
lift  the  cover.  In  my  day,  every  boy  had  that  picture  in 
mind.  Now,  nobody  seems  to  think  of  it.” 

“  That’s  because  we  have  a  more  remarkable  thing  for 
our  ideal,”  said  John  earnestly.  “  Our  picture  is  Edison 
sitting  on  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer  that  goes  bumping 
along  with  a  steam  engine.  He  sat  there  and  watched  the 
waves  dashing  against  the  sides  of  the  ship  I  There  was 
all  that  wonderful  power  wasted.  Then  he  thought  what 
it  cost  not  only  in  money  but  in  human  energy  to  produce 
the  power  needed  to  move  the  ship  through  the  slow  process 
of  deriving  the  heat  from  coal.  How  he  must  have  fretted 
at  his  inability  to  harness  the  power  of  the  waves.  Now 
look  at  the  result  of  his  ideal”  and  John  pointed  down 
over  the  side  of  the  ship. 


Thin  plates  of  steel  were  fitted  all  along  the  side  of  the 
ship  so  loosely  that  they  moted  with  the  force  of  the  waves. 
From  the  center  of  each  plate  a  fine  wire  ran  to  a  storage 
battery  in  the  ship’s  hold.  Every  ounce  of  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  waves  was  thus  captured  and  held  without 
loss,  to  be  used  afterwards  in  any  way  the  ship’s  captain 
might  direct.  The  ship  thus  dispensed  with  coal,  furnaces, 


steam,  boilers  and  all.  The  force  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  her  was  far  more  than  enough  to  drive  her  across 
the  ocean.  Indeed,  in  storms,  when  the  waves  were  un¬ 
usually  fierce  and  strong  the  supply  of  force  was  so  great 
that  the  surplus  was  stored  away  for  future  use.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  ship  had  stored  away  in  her  hold  force 
enough  to  carry  her  across  the  ocean  20  times. 

“There,”  continued  John,  “  that  was  the  discovery  that 
changed  civilization.  That  simple  matter  of  the  direct 
transmission  of  power,  without  all  the  expense  of  labor, 
fire  and  machinery,  has  made  our  civilization  what  it  is. 
Steam  did  a  great  thing  ;  but  steam  wasn’t  large  enough. 
Man  could  handle  steam;  in  time  it  became  a  slave,  and 
then  a  few  rich  folks  turned  it  to  their  advantage  and 
monopolized  manufacturing.  Now  this  new  principle 
makes  power  so  cheap  that  everybody  can  run  a  machine. 
Why,  on  my  farm  in  New  England  I  get  all  the  motive 
power  I  use  out  of  a  little  brook - ” 

“  Excuse  me,  dear,”  said  Mary,  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  “  but  Jerry  wants  to  talk  to  you  about  the  silo.” 

“  All  right,  my  dear — come  and  talk  to  Mr.  Duncan 
while  I  go  to  the  telephone.”  And  John,  after  introducing 
his  wife  to  the  old  gentleman,  hurried  to  the  telephone. 

At  the  stern  of  the  ship  a  large  reel  of  remarkably  fine 
wire  was  rapidly  unrolling.  It  was  thus  possible,  by 
means  of  a  long-distance  telephone,  to  remain  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  people  on  shore  all  through  the  voyage  to 
Africa. 

John’s  foreman  in  Massachusetts  wanted  some  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  filling  of  the  silo,  and  the  two  men 
discussed  the  matter  through  the  telephone  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily.  As  John  said  “good  bye”  and  turned  from  the 
telephone,  he  noticed  two  young  men  who  stood  eyeing 
each  other  quite  suspiciously.  Both  glanced  at  the  in¬ 
strument  as  he  left  it  and  then  at  each  other ;  but  though 
they  evidently  wanted  to  talk  to  somebody,  they  hesitated. 
As  John  passed  out  of  the  office,  one  of  the  young  men  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  still  keeping  the  corner  of  his  eye  on  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  would  you  do  me  a  favor  ?” 

“  Certainly,  sir,  if  I  can  do  so,”  said  John  politely. 

“  Well,  just  see  if  you  can  engage  that  fellow  in  con¬ 
versation  so  as  to  give  me  a  chance  to  talk  through  that 
telephone.  There’s  a  young  lady,  you  see.  that— ah  !  ah  ” — 
and  the  young  man  began  to  stammer  and  blush  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  he  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away  as  if  ashamed  of  himself. 

“That’s  curious  business,”  s-id  John  to  himself,  as  he 
went  in  search  of  his  wife. 

He  found  Mary  talking  earnestly  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
She  started  up  eagerly  at  the  sight  of  her  hushand. 

“Just  think,  Johnl  Mr.  Duncan’s  grandfather  must 
have  been  one  of  those  pie-hunters  I  ” 

“What?  You  don’t  mean  it  I”  And  John  shut  one  eye 
and  whistled  softly  to  himself. 

“  I  did  not  know  before  that  there  was  any  pie-hunting 
in  my  pedigree;  all  I  know  is  that  my  grandfather  went 
to  California  in  1849  with  the  Hawk  Mining  Company. 
He  came  back  two  years  later  with  the  money  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  family  fortune.” 

“  The  Hawk  Mining  Company  ?  That’s  it  exactly.  My 
father’s  uncle  went  in  the  same  ship;  of  course  you  know 
all  about  the  way  your  grandfather  made  his  start  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  said  very  little  about  it.  From  all  that  I  can 
learn  our  family  could  find  but  little  in  the  way  of  records. 
Somebody  in  that  company  kept  a  complete  record.” 

“And  that  record  is  in  my  possession,”  said  John,  glee¬ 
fully.  “  I  consider  that  old  blank  book  the  most  valuable 
volume  I  have  in  my  library.  My  father’s  uncle,  you  see, 
was  secretary  of  the  company.  Here,  Mary,  run  down  and 
get  that  old  diary,  won’t  you  ?  I  brought  it  along  to  show 
to  father.” 

Mary  knew  just  where  the  book  had  been  placed.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  for  her  to  find  it.  As  she  came  up-stairs 
she  nearly  ran  into  a  young  man  who  had  turned  his  head 
to  look  back  in  the  direction  of  the  telephone  office.  As 
Mary  stopped  to  apologize,  she  noticed  that  the  young 
man  seemed  troubled  and  worried.  Her  pleasant  smile 
seemed  to  give  him  confidence,  for  he  raised  his  hat  and 
said,  after  some  hesitation  : 

“  Pardon  me,  Madame,  but  may  I  not  ask  your  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me  ?”  Then  he 
added  rapidly,  as  though  the  matter  were  all  settled  : 
“  Won’t  you  please  engage  that  young  man  out  there  in 
conversation  ?  No  matter  what  you  talk  about,  only  keep 
him  occupied  while  I  am  at  the  telephone.  You  see  there 
is  a  young  lady — that  is  to  say,  I — good  morning,  Madame,” 
and  he  turned  abruptly  and  walked  briskly  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Womans  Work. 


do  this  better.  An  excellent  housekeeper  whose  elderberry 
pies  can  be  eaten  even  by  those  who  abhor  this  fruit,  tells 
me  that  she  first  scalds  the  berries  slightly,  then  coats  them 
with  sugar  by  stirring  a  very  small  quantity  thoroughly  into 
them.  She  then  dries  them  “until  they  rattle;”  and  makes 
them  into  pies  without  previously  cooking  them.  She 
makes  them  very  sweet,  and  they  are  always  pronounced 
good.  But  it  is  a  little  too  late  now  for  any  one  to  follow 
this  plan,  while  any  one  who  has  a  supply  of  dried  elder¬ 
berries,  can  try  my  way  if  she  likes.  I  always  use  either 
very  sour  grapes  (usually  green)  or  else  rhubarb,  with  this 
bitter  fruit.  I  take  about  half  berries  and  half  grapes  or 
rhubarb,  and  make  the  pies  very  sweet.  Prepared  in  this 
way,  they  taste  so  much  like  blackberries  that  it  would  take 
an  expert  to  tell  the  difference.  Some  use  vinegar  to  qual¬ 
ify  the  bitterness;  but  they  are  usually  prepared  in  this 
way  in  their  season,  and  put  away  in  jars  until  needed. 

Grapes  will  need  to  be  put  up  in  every  possible  way,  if  we 
are  to  have  fruit  enough  to  last  until  strawberries  come. 
To  can  grapes  well  is  not  a  short  process,  though  simple 
enough.  The  grapes  must  be  “  pulped,”  or  slipped  out  of 
their  skins,  and  skins  and  pulp  must  be  cooked  separately. 
The  latter  cooks  very  easily  ;  it  must  be  strained  through 
a  sieve  or  colander  in  order  to  remove  the  seeds,  and  set 
aside  until  the  skins — which  have  meanwhile  been  cooking 
in  a  little  water — are  tender.  Sugar  in  generous  quantity 
is  then  to  be  added,  and  both  skins  and  pulp  heated  to¬ 
gether  to  the  boiling  point  and  placed  in  self-sealing  cans. 

A  tart  filling  is  made  by  thickening  grape  pulp  with 
breadcrumbs.  Used  with  a  crust  made  of  oat-meal,  and 
baked  in  gem-pans,  this  is  a  strictly  hygienic  confection,  if 
it  can  be  called  by  such  a  name  at  all.  Another  hygienic 
idea  is  to  stew  equal  parts  of  grapes  and  sweet  apples, 
strain  and  thicken 'with  a  little  flour.  This  maybe  used 
for  tart  fillings,  or  for  a  sauce  for  puddings.  No  sugar  is 
used.  Dates  and  grapes  should  also  make  a  useful  hy¬ 
gienic  table  sauce. 

Not  quite  so  hygienic,  yet  much  relished  by  many,  are 
grape  pickles,  and,  of  late,  grape  catsup,  to  eat  with  meats. 
A  nice  grape  pickle  can  be  made  by  packing  bunches  of 
seven  or  eight  grapes  each,  closely  in  a  can  lined  with 
grape  leaves,  and  covering  them  with  spiced  or  sweetened 
vinegar,  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  before 
using.  The  object  of  this  is  to  avoid  cracking  the  grapes, 
so  that  they  may  retain  their  natural  form  and  color.  The 
grape  leaves  help  to  keep  them  firm.  A  sweeter,  soft 
grape  pickle,  which  would  be  better  pleasing  to  some 
tastes,  is  made  by  pouring  the  hot  spiced  vinegar  (four 
pounds  of  sugar  and  one  quart  of  vinegar  to  eight  pounds 
of  fruit,  with  spices  to  suit,)  over  the  grapes  while  boiling 
hot,  and  repeating  the  process  for  three  or  four  days  in 
succession. 

A  formula  for  catsup  is  nine  pounds  of  grapes,  with  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  cinnamon,  and  half  as  much  each  of  allspice  and  cloves. 
The  pulp  only  is  used,  and  it  is  to  be  passed  through  a 
colander  as  in  canning,  after  which  sugar  and  spices  are 
added,  and  it  is  boiled  15  minutes.  The  cold  vinegar  is 
then  added,  and  the  catsup  bottled  or  canned  at  once. 

Grape  jam  is  made  by  adding  brown  sugar  in  equal 
quantity  to  the  pulp,  and  boiling  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 

PENNY  WISE. 

*  *  #■ 

The  Berkshire  News,  which,  no  doubt,  is  excellent  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject,  gives  a  recipe  for  “  Stomach  Cake  ” 
which  can  be  prepared  at  short  notice  in  emergencies.  It 
consists  simply  in  lining  a  small  boy  with  green  apples 
and  cucumbers.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  News  means  to  be 
a  little  sarcastic  or  funny,  for  it  adds  a  recipe  for  Calves’- 
Foot  Jelly,  as  follows :  Get  trusted  for  a  Chicago  calf — 
they  have  the  largest  feet— cut  off  the  calf  which  can  be 
used  for  making  hash  or  chicken  salad;  wash  the  feet, 
thicken  with  glue,  add  a  few  molasses,  strain  through  a 
cane  seated  chair,  pour  it  into  a  blue  bowl  with  red  pict¬ 
ures  on  it,  set  it  in  the  shade  to  get  tough.  Then  send  it 
to  a  sick  friend. 
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PACKER’S 

Cutaneous  Charm. 

ECZEMA:!  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Burr,  Hard 
ware  Merchant,  Bordentowu,  N.  J.,  says:  “I 
have  been  a  sufferer  the  past  17  years  with  Ec¬ 
zema  on  the  back  of  my  hands.  I  have  taken 


Hard,  cracked 
and  sore  hands 


FRUITS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

HAVE  you  thought  what  they  are?  Let  me  say  rather, 
in  this  abnormal  year  have  not  you  racked  your 
brains  and  studied  every  device  new  and  old  in  order  to 
make  a  variety  and  have  any  sauce  at  all  ?  Elderberries 
and  grapes!  That  is  just  what  it  amounts  to,  is  it  not  ? 
Perhaps  you  had  peaches  enough  for  “  a  taste.”  Possibly 
you  succeeded  in  getting  enough  plums  to  fill  half  a  dozen 
cans.  Oh  1  yes,  you  did  have  some  pears,  but  they  sold  so 
high  this  year  that  you  felt  as  though  you  must  sell  all  the 
good  ones,  for  there  was  so  little  else  to  bring  in  any  cash. 
Well,  elderberries.  Do  you  know  that  they  sold  in  some 
places  this  year  at  the  stores  just  like  cultivated  fruit  ? 
Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  your  life,  before,  did  you? 
At  least,  I  never  did.  And,  although  you  “can’t  bear”  elder¬ 
berries,  you  have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  them  this 
year,  There  are  two  theories  about  elderberries  ;  one  is 
that  their  bitter  quality  must  be  counteracted  by  making 
them  excessively  sweet;  the  other  that  something  acid  will 


treatment,  used  all  kinds  of  ointments,  etc., 
without  any  permanent  good.  One  mouth 
ago  my  hands  looked  like  raw  beef,  aud  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Upon  the  advice 
of  a  friend  I  commenced  using  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  aud  Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  within  one  week  my  hands 
were  well,  and  are  now  soft,  smooth  aud 
pliable.  I  cannot  suy  too  much  for  Packer’s 
Charm  and  Tar  Soap.” 

Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm  is  sold  by  Druggists  at 
25  and  50  cents  per  bottle.  Special  bottles  in  wood  case 
only  are  mailable.  Price,  35  cents,  postage  paid.  Remit 
in  postal  note  or  stamps. 

PACKER  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  100  Fulton  Street,  NEW-YORK. 


become  smooth 
and  pliable 
under  its  use. 
Pleasant,  Safe  and 
almost  Magical 
in  its  rapid 
effects. 
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FASHION  POINTERS. 

HILE  the  fashion  magazines  do  not, 
as  yet,  show  any  decided  changes 
in  fashions  for  the  cool  season,  as  far  as 
make-up  is  concerned,  we  may  glean  a  few 
notes  here  and  there  as  to  general  ten¬ 
dencies,  especially  in  colors  and  materials. 
Perhaps  the  one  thing  particularly  notice¬ 
able  Is  the  return  to  favor  of  rough-surfaced 
goods  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  these  are  very 
coarse,  almost  suggestive  of  horse  blankets, 
yet  they  make  up  with  surprisingly  good 
effect. 

Plaids  and  spots  are  in  high  favor,  the 
latter  being  larger  than  In  the  past.  There 
are  rough  brochd  spotted  stuffs,  and  also 
smooth  stuffs  with  fleecy,  raised  spots, 
often  of  a  contrasting  color,  and  the  liking 
for  lozenges  and  squares,  applied  as  a 
trimming,  is  more  pronounced  than  before 
the  advent  of  the  rage  for  “spots.”  The 
novelty  about  these  is  that  they  are  used 
in  exactly  the  opposite  way  from  what  was 
formerly  “  the  thing,”  the  patches  of  cloth 
now  being  applied  to  the  velvet,  either 
button  holed  on,  or  applied  by  outlining 
them  with  braid,  or,  oftener,  with  cords  of 
silver  or  gilt. 

What  are  known  as  “  cloth  ”  dresses,  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity,  and  the  tendency  is 
toward  lighter  coloring  for  these  dresses 
even  for  street  wear  in  winter,  dark  braid¬ 
ing  or  fur  being  relied  on  to  better  adapt 
them  to  the  season.  It  is  whispered  that 
cloth  dresses  will  even  be  used  in  the 
palest  shades,  for  bridesmaids’  gowns  and 
for  evening  wear.  Blue,  in  its  various 
shades,  promises  to  be  the  favorite  color 
for  autumn. 

A  premonition  of  change  is  shown  in  a 
tendency  to  ornament  the  foot  of  dress 
skirts ;  camel’s-hairs,  silks  and  cheviots 
may  be  seen  made  up  with  a  thick  ruching 
of  the  material  around  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt.  These  ruchings  are  cut  on  the  bias, 
about  three  inches  wide,  and  the  edges  are 
frayed. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  fashion 
makers  are  determined  to  introduce  the 
hoop-skirt  in  the  near  future,  and  there  are 
also  signs  of  a  strong  determination  not  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  fashion  in  this 
direction.  Olive  Harper  says  that  it  is  like 
trying  to  sweep  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  that  many  imported  dresses  have  al¬ 
ready  a  set  of  hoops  to  be  worn  with  each 
gown. 

Lovely  woman  has  found  out  that  she 
cannot  wear  the  collarless  dress  and  look 
pretty.  Confess  herself  wrong  she  will 
not,  so  she  this  season  swathes  her  throat 
in  full  lace  ruffs  or  feather  boas.  Aside 
from  these,  the  high,  wired  Medici  collar  is 
the  collar  of  the  season. 

Some  of  the  new  sleeves  are  braided  at 
the  top  and  also  at  the  wrist,  and  some 
gowns  have  a  braided  collar  and  beit  to 
match  such  sleeves.  Few  velvet  sleeves 
will  be  used  in  new  gowns  of  the  season ; 
but  velvet  is  introduced  in  the  back  of  the 
skirts  or  on  either  side  of  the  back  breadth, 
as  a  novelty  in  its  manner  of  use. 

Capes  are  everywhere,  but  the  only  new 
ones  are  those  that  fit  the  form  in  front  and 
usually  end  in  pointed  tabs.  New  jackets 
are  nearly  all  double-breasted,  and  cas- 
aques,  half  long,  will  be  worn  to  some  ex¬ 
tent. 

A  great  deal  of  the  decoration  of  fall  and 
winter  gowns  may  be  done  at  home.  The 
rage  for  handwork  is  greater  than  ever; 
even  the  passementeries  are  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  hand-work.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
handsomest  of  them  may  be  crocheted  by 
any  one  who  Is  an  adept  at  this  work.  The 
favorite  buttons,  too,  are  to  be  covered 
with  open-work  crochet,  which  should 
easily  be  done  at  home  by  any  deft-fingered 
girl. 

Velvet  rosettes  came  late  in  summer  and 
will  stay  through  the  winter.  They  are 
especially  useful  for  filling  out  the  gown 
below  the  baca  of  the  waist,  where  there  is 
often  such  a  “deficit”  if  the  bustle  has 
been  discarded.  They  are  made  by  doub¬ 
ling  a  piece  of  bias  velvet,  perhaps  two  and 
one-half  or  three  Inches  wide,  shirring  it  on 
the  raw,  doubled  edge,  and  sewing  it  into  a 


|Hi,$ccUatt(ou.$'  guU'Cvti^ing. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  wo  gave  her  Castorla, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria.  J 


coil,  beginning  with  what  will  be  the 
center  of  the  rosette  when  finished.  Ro¬ 
settes  of  ribbon  are  also  used,  both  on 
dresses  and  on  hats.  myra  V.  norys. 


BITS  OF  LORE. 

Some  of  the  younger  cooks  who  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  may  appreciate  these  bits  of 
cookery  lore : 

The  less  time  that  elapses  between  the 
gathering  and  the  cooking  of  fruit  intended 
for  winter  use,  the  better  chances  are  of  re¬ 
taining  its  soundness  and  flavor.  Fruit 
intended  for  jellies  will  make  more  jelly, 
of  better  quality,  and  will  “  jell  ”  with  less 
cooking  if  picked  before  it  is  dead-ripe.  In 
this  year  of  scarcity  of  small  fruits  one 
household  has  found  elderberries  a  very 
palatable  dish  if  cooked  in  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  sugar,  with  a  little  water  and  a 
few  slices  of  lemon  added.  Stale  crackers 
may  be  made  “  maist  as  gude  as  new  ” 
by  putting  them  in  a  very  moderate  oven 
for  10  or  15  minutes  JUDY  JONES. 


INCONVENIENCES  FOR  WOMEN. 
ANY  a  woman  manages  to  get  along, 
year  after  year,  with  few  conven¬ 
iences  to  lighten  her  work,  and  this  is  of- 
tenest  true  in  the  country  home,  as  houses 
in  cities  and  villages  are  usually  built  with 
more  conveniences.  We  often  see  the  farm¬ 
er’s  premises  without  any  wood-shed  and 
the  wood  pile  several  rods  from  the  kitchen 
door,  while  the  well  is,  perhaps,  farther 
away,  sometimes  down  a  hill.  Besides  this, 
many  times  there  is  no  cistern,  the  house¬ 
wife  being  obliged  to  depend  on  what  rain¬ 
water  she  can  catch  in  tubs  or  barrels. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  cistern,  but  no  way  of 
drawing  the  water  except  with  a  leaky 
bucket  and  a  rope.  The  garden  is  too  often 
50  or  100  yards  from  the  house  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  rail  or  plank  fence,  over 
which  the  housekeeper  must  climb  to  get 
her  vegetables.  This  is  not  right,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  farmers’  wives  are 
tired  out  and  break  down  with  work  which 
might  be  spared  them,  or  that  farmers’ 
daughters  grow  up  with  a  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  never  to  marry  a  farmer. 

Improved  implements  are  bought  to  save 
the  farmers’  time,  money  and  labor,  but 
they  do  not  think  of  the  extra  steps  which 
might  be  saved  their  wives  aud  daughters 
by  a  little  labor  and  much  less  expense 
than  they  incur  to  lighten  the  burdens  and 
make  conveniences  for  their  horses  and 
cattle. 

A  woman  will  manage  to  get  along  some 
way,  and  will  congratulate  herself  on  her 
economy  in  doing  without  such  con¬ 
veniences  as  cost  money,  never  thinking  of 
the  waste  of  strength  and  nervous  force,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time.  While 
men  are  not  by  any  means  to  blame  for  all 
the  hardships  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  woman, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  “  evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  by 
want  of  heart.”  Men  are  busy  with  out¬ 
door  work,  with  its  plans  and  cares,  and  it 
the  wife  does  not  complain  or  ask  for 
needed  conveniences  she  cannot  expect  to 
get  them.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  as  in  all 
others,  exaction  grows  on  compliance,  and 
most  assuredly  if  a  woman  is  content  to 
accept  this  state  of  things  as  inevitable, 
seldom  will  a  man  take  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
terest  himself  as  to  whether  she  is  wearing 
herself  out  in  the  performance  of  unneces¬ 
sary  labor  or  not ;  but,  instead,  the  average 
man  will,  after  a  time,  grow  to  think  that 
to  accept  uncomplainingly  whatever  his 
carelessness  or  thoughtlessness  imposes  on 
her  is  her  duty,  and  complainings  are 
attributed  to  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  work,  or 
the  indulgence  of  a  fault-finding  disposi¬ 
tion.  MRS.  j.  T.  p. 

[We  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point 
made  by  our  correspondent,  viz.:  “Ex¬ 
action  grows  on  compliance.”  The  most 
pitiful  thing  about  the  life  of  the  average 
farmers’  wives  is  “  the  work  that  might 
have  been  spared  them.”  All  of  us  who 
have  ever  occupied  that  position  know  this 
to  be  the  case.  Not  in  querulous  com¬ 
plaints,  not  in  scolding,  but  in  earnest  in¬ 
sistence  that  respects  itself,  that  will  be 
heard  and  heeded,  lies  the  remedy  for  this 
unnecessary,  but  only  too  real  evil  which 
takes  the  spirit  and  often  the  life  of  the 
house-mother.  “  Woman’s  rights”  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Eds.] 


MISAPPROPRIATION. 

HE  question  of  the  proper  credit  given 
or  not  given  for  articles,  is  one  with 
which  every  first-class  paper  has  to  deal,  at 
one  time  or  auother.  We  have  referred  to 
it  on  our  own  account  at  various  times; 
and  while  we  do  not  complain  when  other 
papers  appropriate  articles  for  which 


we  have  paid,  provided  they  give  due 
credit,  we  can  never  contemplate  with  com¬ 
placency  such  appropriation  without  credit. 
Our  readers  may  imagine  our  feelings,  on 
taking  up  an  exchange  last  week,  and  find- 
ingin  it  an  article  by  our  valued  contribu¬ 
tor,  S.  A.  Little,  copied  word  for  word  as  it 
appeared  in  our  columns,  and  credited,  not 
to  the  lady,  nor  to  us,  but  to  a  third  jour¬ 
nal,  which  had,  no  doubt,  published  the 
matter,  without  giving  The  R.  N.-Y.  the 
credit.  * 


MORE  ABOUT  GREEN  TOMATOES. 

E  have  no  fruit  here  in  Monroe 
County,  and  seeing  in  The  Rural 
of  September  20,  something  about  green 
tomatoes  as  a  substitute  for  apples,  I 
thought  I  would  try  a  green  tomato  pie. 
I  cut  the  tomatoes  into  thin  slices,  sprinkled 
a  very  little  salt  on  them  and  made  the  pie 
exactly  as  I  would  plum  or  cherry  pie.  Our 
family  thought  it  as  good  as  any  plum  or 
apple  pie.  MRS.  T.  H.  o. 

In  The  Rural  of  September  20,  answers 
are  requested  to  the  question,  whether 
green  tomatoes  can  be  use  1  as  a  substitute 
for  apples.  A  delicious  sauce  can  be  made 
from  green  tomatoes  after  the  following 
recipe:  To  five  bowlfuls  of  pared  and  sliced 
green  tomatoes,  add  three  bowlfuls  of 
white  sugar  and  two  bowlfuls  sliced  lem¬ 
ons.  Boil  three  hours.  MRS.  E.  c.  G. 


Notes  at  Random— It  is  the  fashion  to 
have  the  set  of  after  dinner  coffee  cups  odd, 
no  two  being  alike.  If  you  are  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  possess  “gift  cups”  from  friends, 
so  much  the  better ;  otherwise  you  buy 
them  yourself.  In  the  latter  case  one  might 
buy  them  at  different  times  and  places,  as 
tourists’  spoons  are  collected.  They  would 
then  form  topics  when  the  “  after  dinner  ” 
hour  comes.  And  what  delightful  rem¬ 
iniscences  would  be  brought  up  of  the 
pis  03  where  we  found  this  Limoges  or  that 
Worcester;  the  quaint  little  saleswoman, 
or  the  Blue  Beard’s  chamber  of  a  china 
closet  we  discovered  in  our  searching  for 
dainty  quaintnesses.  And  why  would  not 
this  “  oddness  ”  be  a  nice  thing  carried  out 
in  drinking  glasses  ?  Who  has  not  suf¬ 
fered — yea  just  that — on  seeing  the  best 
glasses  rudely  handled  by  thoughtless 
people  ?  And  what  a  relief  it  would  be  if  a 
glass  were  broken  to  think  and  say  :  “  Only 
one  glass  to  buy,  as  my  set  is  composed  of 
odd  pieces.”  And  how  much  easier  to  set 
your  guest  at  ease  with  this  same  assur¬ 
ance.  No  matching  to  be  done. 

the  don. 

We  Want  to  Know.— A  lady  friend 
writes  :  “  Your  recipes  for  kitchen  and 

household  are  very  valuable,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  accepted  with  many  thanks  in  our 
family,”  and  inquires  whether  sweet  or 
“  hard  ”  cider  is  to  be  used  in  “  cider  cake.” 
Much  against  our  will,  of  course,  we  are 
constrained  to  confess  that  we  are  not  in¬ 
fallible,  and  also  that  we  do  not  know  about 
cider  cake.  Will  some  of  our  friends  rescue 
us  and  our  correspondent  together  from 
this  unknowing  state  ? 

Lemon  Snaps. — Two  pounds  of  sugar, 
two  pounds  five  ounces  of  flour,  10  ounces 
of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  ammonia;  grate 
in  the  rind  of  two  lemons  and  chop  some  of 
the  pulp  fine  to  put  in.  Rub  these  well  to¬ 
gether,  then  add  10  eggs.  Grease  the  pan 
lightly  and  dust  it  with  flour,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  oven.  Make  the  dough  in  a  long  roll 
and  cut  off  the  right  size  for  the  snaps. 

Drop  Cakes. — Two  pounds  of  sugar,  one 
pound  of  butter,  12  eggs,  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  a  scant  ounce  of  ammonia,  four 
pounds  of  flour,  flavor  with  vanilla ;  grease 
pans  and  dust  with  flour.  MRS.  B.  c.  D. 

[We  do  not  know  about  the  ammonia. — 
Eds.]  _ 

Paste  that  will  keep  and  stick.— A 
writer  in  a  standard  journal  for  literary 
workers  vouches  for  the  following  recipe  for 
paste,  which  Is  known  as  the  “Amateur  Pho¬ 
tographer’s  :”  One  and  three- fourths  ounce 
best  Bermuda  arrowroot;  80  grains  sheet 
gelatine;  15  fluid  ounces  water;  ODe  fluid 
ounce  alcohol;  six  drops  carbolic  acid  or 
oil  of  sassafras.  Shred  the  gelatine  and 
soak  it  in  the  water;  when  dissolved,  put 
the  arrowroot  in  a  small  saucepan,  add  an 
ounce  of  the  water,  stir  to  a  thick  cream, 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  water.  Boil  four 
or  five  minutes,  stirring  well,  and  when 
cool,  but  not  cold,  add  the  alcohol  in  a 
gentle  stream,  stirring  rapidly,  after  which 
add  the  acid  or  oil,  as  preferred.  This 
makes  one  pint  of  A 1  paste,  which  will  keep 
as  long  as  desired. 

A  simpler  paste  which  will  not  sour  is 
made  as  follows:  Dissolve  a  piece  of  alum 
the  size  of  a  hickory-nut  in  a  quart  of  boil¬ 


ing  water.  Mix  a  tea-cupful  of  flour  with 
enough  water  to  make  a  soft,  smooth  batter, 
and  to  this  add  the  alum  water.  When 
well  mixed,  boil  until  it  looks  smooth  and 
clear.  Then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  stir 
in  a  tea-spoonful  each  of  oil  of  cloves  and 
of  sassafras.  Possibly  a  less  quantity  of 
these  oils  will  do  as  well. 

Cucumber  Catsup.— To  one  dozen  good- 
sized  cucumbers,  grated,  add  one  onion 
finely  chopped,  and  a  small  piece  of  red 
pepper.  Squeeze  the  pulp  in  a  bag  until 
the  water  is  extracted.  Add  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  little  salt,  and  enough  strong 
cider  vinegar  to  make  it  about  as  thick  as 
it  was  before  squeezing.  Bottle  or  seal  in 
cans  and  it  will  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time. 

Marion  Harland  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  if  a  table-spoonful  of  kero¬ 
sene  be  put  into  four  quarts  of  tepid  water, 
and  this  be  used  in  washing  windows  and 
mirrors,  instead  of  pure  water,  there  will 
remain  upon  the  cleaned  surface,  a  polish 
no  amount  of  mere  friction  can  give. 

We  also  find  it  stated  that  lamp  chimneys 
should  never  be  washed  in  soap-suds  or 
clear  water.  If  a  cloth  wet  with  alcohol 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  or,  what  is  much 
cheaper  and  always  at  hand,  kerosene  oil, 
there  will  be  a  perceptible  falling  off  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  lamp  chimneys. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  seldom  chimneys 
will  break  and  what  a  fine  polish  will  be 
given  them  by  cleaning  in  kerosene  or 
alcohol. 

An  exchange  says  that  molasses  will  re¬ 
move  the  grass  stains  so  often  found  on 
the  summer  clothing  of  children.  Rub  the 
molasses,  as  if  it  were  soap,  on  the  stained 
place,  and  then  wash  the  garment  in  the 
ordinary  fashion. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  lungs.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  the  effects  or 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  me  gre.„fc 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  but,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  C.ierry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  my  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  in  coughs,  colds,  &c.”— Wm.  H. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

Gray  hair  or  whiskers  changed  to  a  glossy 
black  by  a  single  application  of  this  Dye. 
It  imparts  a  natural  color,  acts  instantane¬ 
ously  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  the 
hair*.  Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex¬ 
press  on  receipt  of  price,  Sl.OO.  Office,  39 
&  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESS. 


Guaranteed  to  press  three  tons  more  of  nay  in  one 
day  (10  hours),  than  any  other  portable  two-horse 
press,  with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Give  It  a  trial. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  no  sale  and  freight 
refunded.  For  conditions,  circulars,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  Dwight,  Ill. 


„  JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST." 


FOR  FREE  CATAL°CUE  - 

I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. » 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  -Self-setting  needle,  self¬ 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  forfree 
17  N.  lOthSt.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  AWARDED. 


For  Clubs  of  Trial  Subscriptions. 

The  Money  Easily  Won. 

By  the  limitations  of  our  offer  for  the  largest  clubs  of 
25  cent  trial  subscriptions  sent  us  during  the  mouth  of 
September,  the  salaried  and  professional  canvassers  were 
barred  out  of  the  competition,  therefore,  during  the  month 
of  September,  only  about  300  came  under  the  terms  of  our 
offer,  which  was,  to  divide  $100  in  cash  in  ten  amounts  of 
$35,  $20,  $10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  respectively,  to  the  ten 
yearly  subscribers  who  should  send  us  the  ten  largest  clubs 
of  trial  subscriptions  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  or 
American  Garden,  at  25  cents  each.  The  awards  are  as 
follows : 


A.  G.  Davis,  Clinton  Co.,  Mo . 

J  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 

.7.  A.  Taylor,  Yates  Co  ,  N.  Y . 

Kay  Ken  noli.  Monroe  Co  ,  N.  Y.... 

F.  W.  Haird.  Will  Co.,  Ill . 

E  H.  Taylor,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  . 
Frank  Ward,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  .1  ... 
Warren  Vreeland,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J 
E  Conklin.  Dutches?  Co..  N.  Y — 
W.  .7.  Oberlin,  Static  Co.,  Ohio.... 


NAYE8. 

amount 

..  47 

0 

2'J  00 

. .  2f» 

10.0  1 

..  24 

5.00 

5.00 

..  20 

5  (10 

..  16 

5.-  0 

..  14 

5.00 

11 

5.00 

..  10 

5.10 

It  is  seen  by  this  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  nob 
made  very  much  by  this  offer!  Indeed  the  gentlemen 
winning  the  prizes  get,  in  every  case,  more  money  than 
ice  received,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  or  four  times  as 
much.  Certainly  that  is  good  pay  for  the  effort  made  ! 
Now  we  do  not  believe  that  our  subscribers  propose  to  let 
these  prizes  go  so  cheaply,  and  therefore 
WE  REPEAT  THE  $100  CASH  PRIZE  OFFER. 


This  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  a  little 
more  out  of  it,  and,  we  trust,  in  place  of  the  15  competitors 
in  the  last  competition,  there  will  not  be  less  thau  1,500  iu 
this  one.  The  offer  follows  : 

$  1 OO  in  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 


Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscription  for  one  full 
year  from  the  time  of  its  expiration,  who  will  send  us  15 
ten  weeks’  trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.  Y.  at  25  cents 


each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We  will  give  $100  iu 
TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $2),  $10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  largest  numbers  of 
trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  American 
Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  entitled  to  any  of  the 
very  liberal  premiums  offered  iu  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  eash 
commission  will  be  given  if  preferred,  iu  lieu  of  the  year's  subsc  iptlon. 


Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for  your  trouble, 
and  may  be  doubly  paid.  The  only  way  we  can  afford  this 
is  by  huudreds  takiug  up  the  offers  and  sending  us  in 
thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions,  many  of  which  would 
become  regular  subscriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  iu 
this  work  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  Great  "Combine” 
with  the  Prominent  Newspapers  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  have  entered 
into  special  arrangements  with  several  of  the  great  news¬ 
papers  iu  different  parts  of  the  country.  Iu  years  past 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  offers,  doubtless  to  their  benefit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD.— The  weekly 
edition  of  the  most  successful  newspaper  in  America, 
thoroughly  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times  in  every 
respect.  Price  $1  ;  in  club  with  THE  Rural  NEW- 
YORKER,  $2.25. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE— What  The  World  is  to 
the  Middle  States,  The  Olobe  is  to  the  New  England 
States,  and  its  weekly  edition  is  a  bright  and  instruc¬ 
tive  family  newspaper.  Price  $1  ;  iu  club  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.10. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.— This  is  well  known 
as  the  foremost  newspaper  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  offering  its  weekly 
edition  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  $2.25. 
Price  of  The  Constitution  alone  $1. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. — Who  does  not  kndw  of  this 
wonderful,  progressive  and  successful  newspaper  ? 
Its  weekly  edition  is  famous  the  world  over.  Price 
$1 ;  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2  25. 

CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN.— Its  weekly  edition  is  said 
to  be  the  most  widely  read  of  any  of  the  Western 
newspapers.  Price  $1 ;  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25. 

It  would  take  a  page  of  space  to  adequately  describe  any 
one  of  these  great  newspapers.  They  can  be  known  only 
by  examination.  SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  any  of  them 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


HOW  "ONE”  BECOMES  THOUSANDS. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  dear  reader,  what  it  would 
mean  if  you  should  add  the  name  of  only  one  new  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  list  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  ?  As  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  “Dear  Reader”  means  every  present  subscriber 
on  our  list,  of  course  if  you  send  us  just  one  new  sub¬ 
scription,  then  our  entire  list  will  be  doubled. 

And  what  then!  We  all  know  that  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  costs  more  to  make  than  any  other  farm  paper 
in  America,  because  we  are  content  only  with  the  best 
that  we  can  procure  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  BUT 
if  you  will  send  along  that  one  new  subscription,  we  shall 


receive  double  the  amount  of  money  that  we  do  now  for 
subscriptions,  aud  nearly  twice  as  much  for  advertising, 
which,  you  see,  will  enable  us  to  give  you  even  a  better 
paper  than  now.  Of  course,  many  of  the  expenses  will  also 
be  doubled,  such  as  paper,  press-work,  postage,  etc.  But 
we  would  have  a  considerable  margin  to  expend  on  more 
illustrations,  special  investigations,  traveling  expenses  of 
reporters,  etc. 

Furthermore,  we  are  willing  to  pay  you  for  that  one 
new  subscription,  either  in  money  or  in  articles  from  our 
Premium  List. 

Will  you  send  the  one? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 


THE  WATCH  WAR. 

Remarkable  Response  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER’S  offer  to  Protect  its  Subscribers 


against  Extortion. 


The  article  published  two  weeks  ago  in  these  columns 
describing  the  methods  of  the  Watch  Trust  and  offering 
to  buy  watches  for  our  subscribers  at  wholesale  prices,  has 
met  with  a  response  far  in  excess  of  our  expectations. 
Scarcely  a  mail  passes  without  bringiug  orders  for  these 
watches,  and  numerous  inquiries  about  styles  not  men¬ 


tioned. 

In  that  article  we  showed  how  good  watches  are  usually 
sold  at  100  to  300  per  cent,  above  the  wholesale  prices,  and 
that  the  jeweler  is  compelled  to  sell  at  not  less  than  25  per 
cent,  advance  or  come  under  the  boycott  of  the  tyrannical 
Watch  Trust.  The  New  York  World  began  this  war,  in 
which  various  newspapers  have  since  taken  part,  following 
a  brave  and  worthy  example  in  behalf  of  their  readers, 


particularly  those  in  country  places. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  proposes  that  all  of  its  sub¬ 
scribers  who  desire  to  buy  watches  at  wholesale  prices 
may  do  so  through  it  as  a  medium,  although  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  are  not  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 


ing  money,  but  simply  to  protect  our  subscribers.  Our 
chief  benefit  comes  in  the  good  words  which  subscribers 
thus  benefited  will  speak  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
aud  thereby  incidentally  enlarge  our  circle  of  readers. 
We  repeat  below  the  essential  features  of  our  offer  : 

The  Cost  of  Watch  Movements.— The  net  prices  of 
the  Elgin  hunting-case  movement  (or  “  works,”)  for  men’s 
watches,  known  as  No.  18  size,  are  confidentially  as  fol¬ 


lows,  with  six  per  cent,  off  to  the  jeweler  who  pays  cash  : 


B.  W.  R  ,  Nickel,  F.  R.  AdJ.  D.  S.  D’al 
B.  W.  K„  Gilt,  P.  R.  AdJ.,  D.  S.  Dial 

H.  H.T..  Nickel,  P.  K  .  Adi  . 

H.  H.  T.  Gilt,  P.  R.,  AdJ . 

G.  M.  W  ,  Nickel,  P.  R . 

G.  M.  W  ,  Gilt,  P.  It . 


$20  U0 
17  80 
15  00 
12  50 

!l  00 

8  SO 


NA  31  BLESS.  Knoraved  Elgin  Natl  irtal  Watch  Co. 


No.  33.  Nickel.  Com.  bal.,  Breg.  h.  b.  p.  adj.,  n  jewels  (four  prs. 

settings!  pat  reg  . . .  ■•••••:•  ••  ••••• 

No.  80.  Gilt.  Com.  bal.,  Breg.  h.  spg..  adj,  15  jewels  (four  pairs 

settings',  pat.  reg . ,  ••  •  •  ..  ...  ... 

No.  103.  Nickel  Com.  bal.,  15  jewels  (four  pairs  settings),  pat.  reg.. 
No.  81.  Gilt.  Com.  bal.,  15  Jewels  (four  purs  gettings),  pat.  reg.  . 

No  102.  Half  Nickel.  Com  bal.,  1 1  Jewels  .  . 

No.  10.  Gilt.  Coni,  bal ,  li  Jiwels . . 

No.  98.  Gilt.  Com.  bal.,  seven  Jewels . 


15  00 

12  50 
9  OU 
8  50 
7  00 
(i  25 
5  0U 


“Nickel”  or  “gilt”  relates  to  the  movement.  “P.  R.” 
means  patent  regulator ;  “adj.”  means  adjusted  to  heat, 
cold  and  position  ;  “  D.  S.”  means  double  sunk  dial.  The 
“  R.  T.  &  W.”  stand  for  Raymond,  Taylor  &  Wheeler. 
The  Waltham  companies  make  corresponding  grades  at 
closely  corresponding  prices. 

The  Cost  of  Watch  Cases.— There  are  half  a  dozen 
great  case  companies,  known  the  world  over,  who  make 
gold-filled  cases  iu  10  carat  and  14  carat  grades.  Their  half¬ 
marks  on  the  cases  carry  the  same  guarantee  that  the 
.  United  States  Assay  stamp  does,  and  their  guarantees  of 
the  former  grade  for  15  years  and  the  latter  for  21  years 
are  the  same  as  the  Mint  Director’s.  The  trade  prices  are 
as  follows : 


open  face,  15  years,  plain  or  engine-turned  . $  6  00 

Open-face,  21  years  •*  “  •  "  .  .  8  0) 

Hunting-ease,  15  years .  9  no 

Hunting  case,  clyears .  11  00 

Coin  silver  cases  cost  the  same  as  the  15  year  gold  filled 
cases.  Half-pound  cases  in  coin  silver  correspond  to  the 
21-year  gold-tilled.  There  are  excellent  “silverine”  cases 
iu  the  market,  which  cost  75  cents  for  open-face,  and  $2  for 
hunting-case. 

A  Special  Offer  to  Subscribers —The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  offers  to  each  one  of  its  subscribers,  whose  name 
is  ou  its  priuted  mailing  list,  either  au  Elgin  or  a  Waltham 
watch,  stem  winding  aud  stem  set,  in  either  a  gold  filled 
15-year  10  carat  case,  or  a  corresponding  coin  silver  case. 

OPEN  FACE  WATCHES. 


1.  Seven  jewels,  Hiifety  pinion,  compensation  balance, 

tempered  ball- springs . §11  00 

Wiili  patent  regulator  $1  extra. 

2.  Ten  or  eleven  Jewels,  as  above,  gilt  —  .  13  25 

vVltn  patent  regulator  $1  extru. 

8.  Same,  nickel  movement . .  15  00 

4.  Fifteen  jewels,  gilt,  patent  regulator  .  15  50 

5.  Same  In  nickel . 10  00 

Iu  silverine  ca-:es,  §5  less. 

HUNTING  CASE  WATCHES. 


With  patent  regulator  §1  extra. 

7.  Eleven  jewels,  gilt .  16  25 

8.  Eleven  jewels  nickel  . 17  00 

9.  Fifteen  Jewels,  In  settings,  patent  regulator,  gilt  .  18  50 

10.  Same  as  No.  9.  iu  nickel  .  . 19  00 

11.  Kir  tee  n  ruby  jewels  in  settings,  patent  regulator,  adjusted  22  on 

12.  Same  as  No.  11,  in  nickel .  25  00 

In  silverine  cases  *7  less. 


The  14  carat,  21-year,  gold -tilled  eases,  cost  $2  additional. 

This  offer  is  made  upon  the  distinct  understanding  that 
either  an  Elgin  or  Waltham  movement  of  the  same  or 
higher  grade  may  be  sent.  Only  $1  has  been  added  to  the 
trade  price  for  expenses  of  buying,  setting  up,  casing,  crys¬ 
tal,  packing,  postage  and  registry.  It  is  very  close  figuring. 
The  watches  have  to  be  bought  from  the  Elgin  aud  Waltham 
Companies  through  jewelers  all  over  the  couutry,  and  only 
a  few  from  each,  aud  the  cases  from  one  aud  the  movements 
from  another,  to  bother  the  trust  spies,  and  orders  must 
be  filled  as  they  come  in.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  in  every  respect,  and  the  latest  and  best  product  of  the 
factories. 


Cheap  but  Good  — At  these  prices  no  man  nee  1  he  with¬ 
out  a  fiue  watch.  It  is  far  better  to  buy  a  15  jeweled  move¬ 


ment  with  a  patent  regulator,  in  a  cheap  case,  than  a  lower- 
grade  watch  in  a  higher  priced  case.  A  case  can  be  bought 
at  any  time.  Cases  fit  all  movements,  aud  this  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  the  movement.  These  are  nob  “cheap” 
watches.  Nine  watches  out  of  ten  costing  from  $75  to  $100 
have  only  the  seven-jeweled  Elgin  or  Waltham  movement. 
For  the  cheapest  watch  on  the  list  jewelers  charge  from 
$25  to  $50.  The  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  buying  at 
the  factory  price  to  the  jeweler.  He  saves  the  latter’s  100 
to  300  per  cent,  profit  which  the  trust  is  trying  to  retain. 

Ladies’  Watches. — These  are  No.  6  size  and  in  the 
beautiful  10  carat,  gold-filled  Montauk  cases  made  by  Joseph 
Fahys  with  his  15  years’  guarantee,  cost  as  follows: 


18.  Fifteen  Jewels,  in  settings,  nickel .  $ai  50 

14.  Same  In  gill  movement, .  is  (hi 

15.  Eleven  jewels,  gl't  .  15  25 

16.  Seven  Jewels,  safety  pinion .  (p 


A  beautiful  solid  14-carat  gold  case,  No.  1  size,  hand- 
engraved  to  imitate  frost  work,  called  vermicelli,  with  a 
13  jeweled  nickel  or  gilded  movement.  This  is  a  watch 
for  which  jewelers  charge  from  $55  to  $75,  and  iskuown  as, 

17.  A  Joy  Forever . . $25  03 

Points  to  Remember. 

1.  In  ordering  give  the  number  and  state  the  price. 

2.  Any  subscriber  whose  name  is  ou  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
printed  subscription  list  may  buy  as  many  as  he  pleases  at 
these  prices.  He  may  supply  every  person  at  his  post  office, 
but  he  should  charge  25  per  cent,  advance  on  these  prices. 

3.  This  offer  is  open  only  to  subscribers.  It  is  made 
solely  to  protect  them  from  The  Watch  Trust.  The  Rural 
New- Yorker  is  not  iu  the  watch  business.  It  does  not 
care  whether  a  single  subscriber  buys  a  watch.  If  all  its 
subscribers  are  protected,  so  much  the  better.  If  any  are 
not,  it  proposes  they  shall  be. 

4.  No  subscription  is  included  in  the  price  paid.  It  is 
not  offered  as  an  inducement  to  subscribe.  But  it  is  open 
to  all  subscribers,  and  after  a  man’s  name  has  been  entered 
as  a  subscriber  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection. 

5.  Every  watch  will  be  sent  in  perfect  order,  packed  in 
cottou-battiug,  in  a  strong,  wooden  box,  by  registered  mail. 
Both  gold  and  silver  cases  must  be  kept  away  from  sul¬ 
phur,  or  they  will  tarnish. 

6  Send  all  orders  aud  remittances  to 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

Times  Building,  New  Y'ork. 


BEAUTY-  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

There’s  not  only  solid  value  but  beauty  as  well  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  American  Garden.  The  cover 
shows  a  seasonable  picture  of  sumac  in  color,  emphasizing 
the  brightness  of  the  beautiful  magazine.  “  The  New 
American  Mulberry”  makes  a  pretty  frontispiece,  and 
Prof.  Bailey  writes  of  its  valuable  fruiting  qualities.  Mr. 
Galloway,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the 
progress  aud  possibilities  of  investigations  of  fungoid 
diseases  in  plants.  A  Mountain  Tramp  iu  Tennessee  is 
au  entertaining  chapter  on  Southern  life.  The  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Bogs  comprises  a  long,  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  illustrated  paper  by  the  editor,  Prof.  L.  II. 
Bailey,  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Grape  Culture  has  consideration  in  a  valuable  paper  ou 
grapes  iu  southern  Indiana,  treating  of  pruning,  bagging, 
etc. ;  an  interesting  account  of  growing  exotic  grapes  in  a 
cheaply  built  grapery  without  danger  of  mildew.  An  im¬ 
portant  series  of  papers  is  begun  on  Promising  Wild 
Fruits.  Discussion  of  the  Satsuma  Orange  is  continued. 

About  two  dozen  new  and  little  known  greenhouse 
plants  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Beau  of  the  Kew  Botanical 
Gardens.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  Rhododen- 
dr  on  Forest  iu  New  Hampshire,  aud  of  a  lot  of  attractive 
Native  Plants  not  in  general  cultivation.  The  Copper  or 
Purple  Beech  gets  a  full-page  illustration.  A  Foretaste 
of  Paradise  is  a  pretty  outdoor  paper  on  "the  blissful 
days  in  gardens  and  fields.” 

There  is  a  marvelous  tale  of  Truck  Gardening  in  Cali, 
fornia;  an  interesting  paper  ou  Oregon  Horticulture,  and 
another  describing  Chinese  Gardening  near  New  York. 

Two  timely  papers  are  those  on  Forcing  Tomatoes  and 
Lettuce  under  Glass. 

What  will  attract  most  attention  perhaps  is  the  full 
account  of  Mr.  Chas.  Barnard’s  Automatic  Greenhouses. 
He  permits  The  American  Garden  to  give  away  to  the 
public  the  invention,  with  full  details  of  manufacture. 
There  is  also  a  promise  from  the  same  source  of  a  new 
system  of  hot  beds,  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize  present 
methods. 

The  always  delightful  'Tarry  town  Letters  are  continued, 
together  with  further  accounts  of  Mr.  Tarryer’s  uuique 
iuventions  iu  the  way  of  garden  implements. 

There  are  the  usual  entertaining  papers  under  The 
Editor’s  Outlook  on  Fungous  Diseases,  Abandoned 
Farms,  Horticulture  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Ideals  for 
Florists,  Botanical  Lang  uage  and  the  ridiculous  work  of 
some  experiment  stations,  etc. 

First  Fruits  comprises  three  pages  of  horticultural  news. 
Then  follow  16  pages  of  pithy  paragraphs  from  cor¬ 
respondents  aud  editors  about  all  sorts  of  subjects  in  the 
garden,  orchard,  vineyard,  greenhouse,  etc.,  and  the 
usual  comprehensive  resume  of  work  at  the  experiment 
stations. 

Altogether  we  have  in  this  issue  of  The  American 
Garden  6G  pages  of  beautiful  typography,  including  over 
60  practical  and  beautifully  executed  illustrations,  and 
more  than  100  distinct  articles  written  by  practical  horti¬ 
culturists.  Iu  short,  the  magazine  in  its  way,  is  a  type  of 
the  better  things  in  store  for  rural  workers  iu  the  “  good 
time  coming.”  It  is  seuton  trial  for  three  months  to  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  25  cents  (regular  price  50 
cents);  or  from  now  to  January,  1S92,  iu  club  with  L’HB 
R.  N.-Y.  for  only  $3. 
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Compound  Oxygen  has  been  before  the 
public  for  twenty  years.  It  has  passed  its 
period  of  probation,  been  “  tried,  and  not 
found  wanting.”  We  have  treated  over 
50,000  patients  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
An  International  Congress  of  our  patients, 
each  sp°aking  in  his  own  tongue,  would 
rival  the  scene  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  All 
this,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  not  by  any  species  of  charlatanry. 
We  never  have  professed  to  cure  all  cases 
of  disease,  nor  to  warrant  a  cure  in  any 
case.  We  simply  present  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  tried  it.  We  have  their 
permission  to  refer  you  to  them,  if  you 
desire  further  information. 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  a 
treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  its  dis¬ 
covery,  mode  of  action,  and  results,  and 
you  will  find  a  record  of  cures  in  many 
chronic  cases,  with  well  attested  testimo¬ 
nials.  Sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey 
&  PALEN,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Ducks  sell  well  if  fat. 

Vension  is  in  market. 

Game  brings  good  prices. 

Egg  plant  is  a  trifle  higher. 

Squashes  are  in  good  supply  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

Celery  of  excellent  quality  and  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  is  on  sale. 

Poultry  is  lower,  owing  to  large  supply. 
Only  prime  stock  sells  readily. 

Onions  are  in  fair  supply,  but  the  price  is 
well  maintained  for  good  qualities. 

HAY  is  in  large  supplv  and  must  be  of 
best  quality  to  bring  outside  quotations. 

Quinces  are  many  of  them  of  inferior 
quality.  They  sell  for  little  more  than 
apples. 

Six  horses,  the  property  of  William  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astor,  were  sold  at  auction  this  week 
for  SL  075. 

The  hop  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
for  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  14,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Oregon  is  engaging  extensively  in  cran¬ 
berry  growing,  for  which  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  both  favorable. 

Oats  arriving  here  are  of  poor  quality. 
One  car-load  recently  arrived  showed  an 
average  weight  of  16  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

Potatoes  are  quite  plentiful  and  the 
demand  is  moderate,  so  there  is  not  a  very 
brisk  market,  and  the  prices  are  a  trifle 
lower.  Sweets  have  also  declined  slightly. 

Canned  peaches  from  San  Jose,  Cal., 
to  London,  is  another  of  the  novelties  of 
this  exceptional  year.  A  single  shipment 
of  7,000  cases,  requiring  22  cars,  was  started 
last  week. 

Flour  has  been  shipped  largely  in  sacks 
recently  instead  of  in  barrels,  but  the  paint 
which  is  used  to  brand  the  sacks  is  said  to 
poison  the  flour,  and  this  is  causing  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  this  style  of  package. 

On  Thursday,  two  boat-loads  of  grain 
were  shipped  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool 
for  ballast,  the  vessels  paying  a  cent  per 
bushel  bonus.  Such  cheap  freights  ought 
to  help  prices  to  the  American  growers. 

Buckwheat  is  the  best  of  the  grain  crops 
this  year  and  the  acreage  is  large,  but  the 
stocks  of  buckwheat  flour  carried  over  from 
last  year  are  large  and  are  being  offered  at 
low  prices.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  of  the  new  crop. 

California  apricots  are  having  a  large 
sale  here  ou  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
peaches  which  they  more  nearly  resemble 
than  any  other  fruit.  The  pie  bakers  buy 
them  by  the  car  load.  Whether  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  turn  them  out  later  as  “  peach  pie” 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Touacco  promises  to  bring  good  figures. 
The  stock  of  old  is  low  and  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  export  demand.  The  new  crop  is 
generally  reported  in  excellent  order 
though  it  has  been  injured  in  some  parts 
by  storms.  Virginia  is  said  to  have  the 
best  crop  in  20  years. 

Butter  has  advanced  slightly  in  price  for 
the  most  desirable  grades,  but  has  hardly 
reached  the  point  held  before  the  recent  de¬ 
cline.  The  trouble  with  much  of  the  but¬ 
ter  received  as  fresh-made  is  that  it  shows 
evidences  of  having  been  held  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  It  is  useless  for  shippers 
to  expect  to  deceive  receivers  in  this  man¬ 
ner. 

South  Jersey  is  putting  up  an  enormous 
pack  of  tomatoes.  At  Bridgeton  there  are 
six  factories  which  put  up  over  200,000  cans 
daily,  besides  immense  quantities  of  pears, 
beaus,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkius,  etc.  This 
year  must  prove  a  prosperous  oue  to  the 
cauuers,  as  the  lack  of  old  stock  and  the 
shortage  in  the  fruit  crop  insure  a  good 
demand. 

Hops  remain  very  quiet  though  the  price 
is  firm.  The  crop  is  reported  to  be  moving 
to  some  exteut  in  the  country,  but  trading 
here  is  light.  The  prospect  is  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  it'  uot  an  increase  of  present  prices. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  extensive  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  for  shipments  of 
hops  through  November  and  December  to 
the  other  side.  Many  thousands  of  bales 
will  then  go  forward  ou  room  already  con¬ 
tracted  for.  The  particulars  are  uot  al¬ 


lowed  publicity.  The  freight  rate  paid  was 
three  quarters  of  a  penny.  It  is  intimated 
that  many  of  these  lots  will  be  forwarded 
on  consignment. 

A  solid  train  of  cars  loaded  with  hops 
was  sh  pped  from  Puyallup,  Washington, 
to  Baltimore  for  shipment  to  London.  Each 
car  contained  about  15,000  pounds  which 
at  the  ruling  price  here  for  Pacific  coast 
hops  would  make  the  value  considerably 
above  $100,000.  Another  similar  train  loaded 
by  a  single  ranch  was  expected  to  follow  the 
first  in  a  few  days. 

California  raisins  have  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  Jhe  Eastern  markets. 
During  the  lastof  September  much  damage 
was  reported  in  some  parts  of  the  raisin- 
producing  territory  from  unseasonable 
rains  and  damp,  foggy  weather.  Later  re¬ 
ports  say  that  fair  weather  with  generally 
higher  temperature  set  in  October  1.  and  that 
the  loss  to  growers  has  been  light.  The  first 
shipment  of  raisins  and  dried  fruits  from 
Fresno  and  one  or  two  other  important 
centers  was  made  this  week.  At  Napa  there 
has  been  considerable  damage  to  the  wine 
grapes.  There  is  said  to  be  less  sugar  in  the 
grapes  now  than  four  weeks  ago. 

Selling  Produce  by  Weight.— The 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  to 
whom  this  matter  was  referred,  gave  a 
final  hearing  to  interested  partifs  on 
Thursday.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
hearing  was  the  appearance  of  a  delegation 
of  truck  farmers  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  repre¬ 
senting  a  Grange  in  that  county.  They 
came  all  this  distance  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  to  weigh  all  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  received  here.  The  wholesale 
grocers  seemed  to  be  the  only  ones  to  favor 
the  ordinance.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be,  as  we  have  held,  that  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  committee  is  now  engaged  in 
preparing  a  report,  but  in  the  meantime 
will  receive  any  communications  on  the 
subject. 

Grapes  are  the  most  plentiful  fruit  In 
market.  Concords,  as  usual,  lead  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  popularity.  A  10-pound  basket  of 
fresh,  ripe,  luscious  grapes  for  30  cents  at 
retail  ought  to  make  them  popular.  The 
best  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  came  from  Euclid,  O.  ;  they  were 
thoroughly  ripe,  of  large  size,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious,  but  the  baskets  were  filled  so  full 
and  they  were  so  ripe  that  they  were 
crushed  somewhat  and  would  not  keep. 
To  ship  and  keep  well  the  fruir,  must  be 
picked  before  beiug  fully  ripe  and  then  the 
quality  is  not  so  good.  Nice  Delawares 
may  be  bought  for  25  cents  the  five-pound 
basket.  We  saw  some  flue  Marthas  which 
were  good  enough  for  any  one  to  eat.  The 
poorest  grapes  this  season  came  from  up 
the  river.  The  weather  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able  to  their  full  development. 

California  Fruits.— It  was  expected 
that  the  flush  of  fruits  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  past  some  time  since,  but  last 
week’s  receipts  reached  a  total  of  58  car¬ 
loads.  This,  with  heavy  receiDts  of  Eastern 
grapes  and  other  varieties  of  fruits,  made 
the  market  somewhat  dull.  Some  of  the 
Tokay  Grapes  received  were  too  green. 
The  market  demands  a  high-c  dored  fruit. 
Peaches  were  in  uuusually  free  supply. 
The  auction  sales  made  the  following 
ranges :  Bartlett  Pears,  box,  the  last  to 
come,  $2  70  to  $4.40  :  Seckel,  fancy,  $7.20  ; 
Beurrti  Clairgeau,  $3.10  to  $4.50;  Duchess, 
$2.35  to  $4.30 ;  various,  $1.65  to  $4.20;  Whi¬ 
ter  Nelis,  $2.75  to  $3.15;  quinces,  $2  20  to 
$2.75  ;  peaches,  65  cents  to  $2  25 ;  nectarines, 
$3.25  to  $4.20;  almonds,  $1.25  to  $1  40;  Japan 
Plums,  $4.10  to  $6.90 ;  other,  $1  55  to  $1.85  ; 
prunes,  $1  50  to  $3;  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $2.30  to  $6.10;  single,  90  cents  to 
$3.35  ;  Muscat,  double,  $1.05  to  $2.50;  single, 
75  cents  to  $1  60  ;  Malaga,  $2  to  $3.10;  vari¬ 
ous,  80  cents  to  $3.15. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest,  October  1, 
say  that  the  corn  had  matured,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  portions  of  Iowa  and  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  without  auy  serious 
damage  from  frost.  Very  little  grain  of 
any  kind  has  been  moving  out  of  farmers’ 
hands  during  the  last  mouth.  The  sur¬ 
plus  over  and  above  that  which  wilt  bo  re¬ 
quired  for  home  consumption  is  very  small. 
Farmers  have  not  had  such  good  prices  for 
grain  for  several  seasous  past  as  exist  now. 
The  reports  generally  show  that  the  country 
elevators  contain  very  little  oats  or  old 
corn,  while  a  year  ago  the  situation  was 
just  the  opposite.  The  movement  of  winter 
wheat  is  practically  over.  What  does  come 
out  is  taken  very  quickly  by  millers,  who 
as  a  class  do  uot  usually  carry  stock  to  last 
them  for  more  than  60  to  90  days.  The 
mouth  of  September  has  been  a  tine  month 
for  seediug.  The  ground  nearly  everywhere 
is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  and 
there  is  a  general  absence  of  insect  life  aud 
enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to  give  the 
crop  an  early  start.  The  acreage  is  fully  as 
large,  if  uot  larger,  than  was  seeded  a 
year  ago.  The  weather  iu  the  spring-wheat 
belt  during  the  mouth  has  been  more  or 
less  wet,  aud  wheat  standing  in  the  shock 
and  that  which  has  been  poorly  stacked  has 
been  more  or  less  damaged. 
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New  York,  Saturday,  October  4,  1890, 


Brans.— Marrows -New.  H300®I3  10;  New  Mediums 
choice,  <2  60 ;  Pea,  $2  55(32  60 ;  Red  Kl  ine)  , 83  75 .  White 
Kidney  choice,  $2  1 i®82  5))  Foreign  .Mediums,  jl  75d 
$2  25  |  Greeu  Peas.  $1  05®8 i  10 

Butter— Crra mery.— Elgin,  best,  23Wc;  Statn  and 
Pennsyivanli,  l?ai2346'' ;  W»  stern,  b-st.  22ra23c  ;  do 
prime,  i9@21c;  do  good,  t6®,8a  j  do  poor,  H®!5c ; 


Western  Imitation  Cream' rv.  t  r  me  IB  fl1°e  •  do  flue, 
13 a  15c-  do  no  r,  io®iic  Dairy  state,  best  21c; 
do  prime,  18®  19c  ;  d"  good  1fi«17c  •  do  pro-  t2®1ro; 
Western.  prime.  !3®14c  :  do  f  nr.  Il®i2c  ;  do  p-v  r  W, 
raioVie-  do  factory,  best,  i2$i3.  do  prime  ll®12c;  do 
good,  646®ltc. 


Cheese  —Fancy  White,  996®946c:  fancy  colored  9%  -4 
946c;  fair.  ;  light  skims,  6  t,74$c ;  skims,  2® 

8'6c  ;  Ohio,  Flat,  64tfa844C. 


Enos— Nearby,  fresh,  22® - c:  Canadian.  2!® 

2'46c.;  Southern.  I9»20e:  w»«mrn.  best.  20  3  21c;  Ice¬ 
house,  18@20c ;  Limed,  1346®  19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh  —Apples.  Gravenstein,  perbbl.  *t(0 
®*4  50;  Pippin.  03  h0®*3  50  :  Blu  h.  >3  Ml®* 4  50  •  Akx 
ander,  $3  dd®$l :  King.  83® *1 00;  Bal  win.  81  75®  83  25  • 
Ore-  n.  83  00*8100  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  *35*84  i0: 
common  t’  good,  *1  -  *250;  Lemons,  per  box.  $5  50  %8X- 
Peaches,  81® 83  50  per  basket.  Watermelons,  812®*30 
per  100  Musk  melons  50c  ®*8 50 per  bbl  Pears.  Cook¬ 
ing  do,  83  00  84  00;  Bartlett,  do.  $8®«9;  Flemish 
Beauty,  eer  keg,  82  50® $3  ;  Seek- 1.  per  bbl.,  SB  *10; 
Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  SB  Do  .u88  00  per  bbl.  82  ®82  75 
per  crate;  Grapes,  up  river.  I8®25e  per  basket.  Dela¬ 
ware,  20®  15c  per  basket,.  Plums,  I3®$1  50  per  basket. 
Quinces,  $3@$5  per  bbl. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old.  ; 

do  choice.  1839.  14®i5e;  prime,  l’®13(6c:  sliced.  1-39 
8®i046c;  do  old.  3440346c:  Chopped  40444c,  Coresand 
skins,  4®446c.  Cherries  new  30®32c:  do.  old  3®lne 
Raspberries  28®32c:  Blackberries.  8*9e;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new.  1746®13e;  Plums,  new.  10®  12c:  Poaches, 
California  peeled.  30933c;  do  uopeeled.  20® 23c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  644  £7c  !  Apricots,  California,  17®2(  c. 

Game.— English  snipe,  per  dor.  *'  75®$ 2 ;  Larg°  yet- 
Iow-l-gsnpe  p  rdoz.  $2®$2  25:  Goltten  plov-r.  pr  n  e, 
p- r.doz.,  *1  50a $1  75  Grais  i  lover  West-rn  prime  p  r 
doz..  Sl®S  ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  .  SOo:  Dowbtris, 
We-tern  per  doz  $4  50® *4  Curlew  an  1  Marlin,  per 
doz..  8150;  Par  ridges.  State  prr  pair,  *l  no  *8  50 ; 
do  Western  p  r  pa  r.  81®*1  50;  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  50'csi’e;  Woodcock,  per  pair  75c®  $i ;  Venis:  n, 
fresh  saddles,  perlb,  18@2lc  ;  do  frozen,  15@17c. 

Hay  and  Straw. -Timothy,  best,  65®75c;  do  good, 
50  355-;:  do  medium.  40c®50 ;  Clover,  mixed.  30®40e; 
shipping,  80335c.  Straw— No  l  rye, 75a85c.;  short  rye, 
40® 50c.  oat  aud  wheat.  S5a-15c. 


Honey— In  one-pound  boxes.  White  Clover  li®12c; 
Buckwheat,  10®llc:  Beeswax  22®23c. 

Hoes. -State,  ’90  crop,  42346c;  do,  prime  and  ehtice, 
80® 33c.  ilo  good,  23  <»2SC  do  common,  25926c;  do  1-S8, 
good  an<  prime,  20  2lc;  do  do  common,  17®19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1339  crips,  25®32c;  do,  1890  crop,  38 k 40c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  s  r  ng.  Fancy,  hand  picked, 
quoted  at  10c.  and  farmers’  grades  al9ij9>sc;  Pecans, 
11®  12c  ;  Chestnuts,  $7  per  bushel. 

Poultry.  Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  14® 
13e;  Fowls  western,  choice,  l3<s:4c;  do  common  to, 
good,  12®13C  :  Ducks,  spring,  good.  12316;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  75®  83  50;  do  dark,  do,  8  2  50: 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  1 6®  19c.;  Wesiern,  10 
®14o;  Fowls,  near  by,  14e. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  11®  13e; 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,  1246313c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
1246@13c;  roosters,  per  lb,  7® 8c;  Turkeys,  per  lb.  10  3 
12c ,  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  45360c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  25®81  50, 

Seeds.— A  quiet  and  easy  market.  Quoted  as  fol 
lows:  clover,  car  lots,  7Q  -«74yc.  and  timothy  $125® 
$1  4o  In  car  lots,  an  1  $1  10gi$l 00  In  Jobbing  lots,  as  to 
quantity  aud  quality. 

Tobacco.— The  Kentucky  grades  are  moving  wiih 
greater  freedom  at  firm  prices.  Seed  leaf  steady. 
Sales  included  40u  eases  P89  Pennsylvania  seed  leaf, 
3  Mi 'a  13c  ;  2UJ  cases  13-9  New-Engiand  Havana,  14  whe  ; 
300  cases  1889  Wisconsin  Havanu,  10  it  1 2c  :  250  cases 
sundries,  6-4  24yc ;  also  400  bales  Havana,  B5c  «.$l  id; 
300  bales  Sumatra,  $ .  40®$2  50. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl 
$2  15® $2  40 :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $If,0®*2  25;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  815038200,  Sweets,  do,  *t  7> 
®$2  25.  Onions -Western  New  York  #2  5o®$2  75,  (  on 
neclicut  Red, do,  $2  75  do  White,  do,  *250®$:-. 00;  West¬ 
ern,  #2  25  -4*2  50 ;  Jersey,  do,  $2  25®$3  <  0 ;  Cabbage.  1.. 
I.,  per  luO,  $2  25®$  l .  Corn,  per  100,  50c®81  50;  Toma¬ 
toes,  per  crate,  3j@55c.;  Cucumbers,  per  1,U00,  81  25  i 
S'.  75e.  Squash,  per  bob.  75c0$l  0U;  Turnips,  per  bbl. 
81®8l  25  ,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl..  $1  25®$2 ;  Lima  Beaus, 
per  bag,  $1  25®$1  75  ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  aSk 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 


WHEAT  —The  early  sirengtb  was  ascribed  mainly 
to  the  bullish  uiteram  es  i  v  a  prominent  opera  or  at 
the  West,  and  besides  this,  reports  were  current  to 
the  effect  that  45,000  packages  flour  bad  been  taken 
for  export  at  Minneapo  Is,  which  added  to  the  buoy¬ 
ancy  Ca  le  advices  were  stronger  In  somecases,  and 
this,  too,  helped  the  ’  bulls,'  while  the  rise  in  silver 
had  a  strengthening  influence.  Interior  arrivals 
were  quite  moderate  Dut  this  was  offset  by  the  small 
seab  ar-i  clearances.  Most  of  the  late  weaktn  ss  was 
the  result  of  heavy  selling  by  the  party  who  was 
quote  i  as  having  mrtied  to  the  "bull”  s  Beat  the 
West.  Local  liquidation,  how  ver,  corn r. bit  ed  to 
the  de  line.  Bradstreet  rep  res  an  increase  of  2,858, - 
oo i  bushels  for  the  week  in  available  stocks  east  of 
the  Rockies  Spot  lots  ruled  Arm  at  the  outset,  but 
dosed  weaker  with  opilons.  ales— Ungraded  Winter 
he  t. 9344c  u  103)4;  No.  2  Re  ■,  quoted  «i  0,44  in  eleva¬ 
tor,  -1 1-2-J4  afloat;  No.  i  Hard  Spring  nominal,  si  t>)4; 
No.  2  October,  81  0  ®$1  0  46;  do  November,  81  02>6® 
$1  i3>.t;  do  December,  $i  0146  *81  01  n-iB:  do  January. 
$1  05  ,»«l  0544 ;  d  May,  $  1  0844  8 1  09.  KY  K.-Slow  and 
nominal;  western  in  ooatloads,  quoted  at  68 „ 71  e 
Canada  70ai7t.  ;  St  itc,  .l®oc.  BARLEY. -Steady, 
but  quiet  ;  No.  2  Milwaukee  quoted  )"-*7Sc:  No.  1 
Canada.  95c,  and  Exira  No.  2,  tOc.  CORN —Was  less 
active  all  around,  and  the  variations  were  mainly  in 
sympathy  with  wheat.  Ca  les.were  Arm,  and  receipts 
U  re  very  small.  Bra  street  reports  an  increase  of 
255,(00  bushels  for  the  week  in  available  sloe- sea® 
of  the  Rockies.  The  spot  market  closed  dull  and 
heavy  after  a  firm  opening.  Sales -Ungra  led  Mixe  t 
and  Yellow,  >334  .-.57c  ;  No.  2  Mixed,  56  -o  tiqc  elevator, 
56c  5696c  delivered;  No.  2  O  tober,  5596  “55--60 ;  do 
November.  55*3®  Be  :  do  Di  cember,  WW  <6i64t,e ,-  do 
January,  3546c  ;  do  May.  5646a5i6»c.  OATS.  Trading 
In  spot-lots  was  iess  active,  and  with  freer  offerings, 
prices  Bhowe  a  slight  decltue.  Bradstreet  reports  an 
increase  of  517, uOO  bushels  for  the  week  in  available 
stocks  east  of  the  Rockies  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  424sc 
elevator;  No.  3  white,  43. (.4344-  elevator;  No.  2  mlxei, 
44c  elevator;  No.  2  white,  4544c.  elevator;  No.  1  w  hite, 
48c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago  45c  elector,  Ungraded 
mixed  Western,  4i®  tBc  do  white,  43  -  54c.;  No.  4  Octo¬ 
ber,  4394  44c.  do  November,  4194  44440;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  45c  ;  do  M  i)\  464*c;  No.  *  White  October.  4i‘4c.;  do 
November,  4n96c  ;  do  December,  46440.  FEED.— Quot 
cd  :  40  lb  8246085c  .  60  lb,  89  85  c  ;  9u  lb  95c.® *  1  ;  lotklb, 
$1  0-81  ir» :  Sharps,  - 1  0-»$l  27  Rye  Fee  i,  95c  -681 

Stocks  of  broadstuffs  a>  Liverpool  us  compared  with 
last  month  arc  shown  telow  : 

Oct.  1,  1890.  Sept.  1,  1890. 

Wheat,  rentals  .  2,3(2,1-09  1,432  0(0 

Corn  ceutals .  1,407,00)  1,157.000 

Flour  sacks .  10g,U00  98,009 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.  -  Notwithstanding  the  light  supply  there 
was  out  little  life  to  the  trade,  aud  whil  >  good  rattle 
ruled  Arm  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate  export 
demand,  comm  u  and  medium  steers  aud  all  kinds 
of  tough  butetters’  stock  were  barelv  steady.  Colorado 
steers  sold  at  83 £0  *3  50;  poorest-  to  best  native 
steers  at  --3tf 85  12®  ;  bulls  aud  cows  at  *2  uf 2  to,  and 
a  few  State  oxen  tit  84.  Exporters  purchased  some 
steers  mainly  at  84  63® 84  ?;66.  Private  cable  advices 
quoted  refrigerated  beef  lower  at  S94d,  or  scant  7Vje 
per  pound:  aud  American  steers  dull  at  .0a  lie 
estimated  t  resse  1  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Feeling  steady  aud  quotations  are 
8250845  per  head  ft.  r  common  to  go,  d  cow  s. 

CALVES.— The  market  was  just  about  steady  with 
grasst  rs  selling  at  2®@29.%c  (few  selected  at  3ci  ’West¬ 
erns  at  344®c96(-’.  aud  common  to  prime  veals  at  5® 
74sc. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMB*.— The  reports  from  the  dead 
market  were  ratt.et- discouraging,  and  tra  e  was  ex- 
tiemo'y  slow  at  the  1  wer  yards :  while  at  60th  street 
there  was  a  fair  demand  and  most  of  too  slock  was 
sold.  Sueep  were  well  sustained  In  price,  selling  at 
*3  50® $.7  25  for  poor  to  prime,  and  small  selected  Tots 
at  5  >,44-*$5 5o.  Lambs  were  lower,  aud  ranged 
from  S:7(-i  >  8.3  fir  common  to  prime,  with  two  car¬ 
loads  (choice)  bringing  $7  87  10. 

HOGS— Prices  were  fairly  steady,  with  heavy  to 
light  states  t pigs  included)  selling  at  the  range  of 
*1  ni.ost  15  per  K0  pounds.  Western  pigs  sold  at  81  15 

(ft SI  35. 


IfttereUaneotusi  gwlmtiiSing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-5T.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FRENCH  BUHR 


OVER 

20,000 

NOW  IN  USE. 

28  SIZES  and  STYLES 


WARRANTED  <7."  >  m  >"2 

ElKI'OKYMIKUiKIMOliY. 
(  IIRNA  OATS.  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  com¬ 
plete  milt  and  shellerfor 
less  titan  glOl).  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  IS90 
and  1391. 

HIGHEST  AWARCS 


at  St.  Louis.  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  ant!  x.  -tnapo  ia 
Fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  MILLING  BOOK  '  NT.” 


N0RDYKE& MARMON  COMPANY 


l?«»  Morrln  S  , 
Indinnnpoli*,  Ii  d. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
31-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOURCRAIN. 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Ever'thing  tn  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

502  River  Street, 

FREEPORT,  Uuu. 


STOVER  MFG.  CO., 


S50  TO  SIOO  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit,  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock.  5-teauy  work  all  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Address  for  terms  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen.  Geneva,  New  Yo  k. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  SCO  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  FALL  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TKHI.S,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
ogue.  Fall  of  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHSNIX  NURSERY 

SI1).N£¥  TliTTLL  X-  tO.,  Proprietors,  HLOOSlJiU'lOJi,  ILL. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

UftHE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced. 
Jl  Six  days  earlier  than  any  var  ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Gr<  uiids  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  In  earll- 
ne‘s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label  Our  copyright  name.  ’  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wsnted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 

S T A R K  N U R S E R IES , SfeSTK 

Founded  IS  3.  >.  Oldest  in  the  West.  Largest  in  the 
World.  I5ES  r  of  everything.  Nearly  6  0  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  ill  almost,  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
stiles  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  We  sell  direct 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  deliver  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid. 


... - — - Last  and  bear 

like  whole  root  trees;  or  like  plum.pr  me  and  oy>r»>g  trees 
on  Mariana,  the  bo-t  plum  stock  grown.  I  tltilio  and  other 
N  civ  A'  Old  Fruits  (by  mail ) ;  ornamentals,  root  grafts — 
everything.  No  larger  stock  in  U.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


177011  SALE. -A  FINE  COUNTRY  STORE  PROP- 
erty,  in  the  centre  of  Village,  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  one  hour's  ride  from  Albany.  Troy  or 
Hudson.  N.  Y.,  doing  a  good  business.  One  large, 
t  (v  'story  an)  cellar  Warehouse,  nearly  new  30x54 
feet,  adjoining  same  a  one-storv  Building  (new  last 
year),  16x41  feet  ;  rented  for  the  Post  Office  and  Har¬ 
ness  Shop,  with  about  two  acres  of  ground  ;  fine 
building  spot  for  residence.  Price.  85,'  O') :  one-third 
cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  rive  per  cent  Address 
for  full  particulars  THOMPSON,  P.  O.  Box  SSK  New 
York  City. 


1 J  \  T7  \  f  MILLS,  Etc  .  FOR  SALE  -Induee- 
F  ,  Y  11  A 1  meuts.  Send  for  Land  Guide. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD  Ri  hmoud.  Ya. 


v  prosperou*  Northern  people. 
Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Vt 


DEAF' 

$  £b>  s  c 


>NESS  St.  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peek's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  SurceMfal  where  all  ItnuedlM  fall.  Sold  by  F.  lllSt’OX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKEK. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


OCTOBER. 


Look  out  that  you  keep  your  tem¬ 
per  sweet.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
13.  that  when  fermentation  once  sets 
in,  the  sweeter  we  are,  the  sourer  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  get.  Consequently 
if  we  claim  extra  consideration  on  account 
of  our  good  temper,  we  must  expect  double 
punishment  if  we  ever  become  sour  in 
spirit.  The  following  little  incident  which 
took  place  in  an  Ohio  farm  house  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  point : 

“  A  certain  housewife  is  very  particular 
shout  taking  care  of  her  yeast.  The  other 
morning  when  her  husband  was  passing 
through  the  kitchen  he  was  politely  asked 
to  ‘  take  that  yeast  crock  right  down  cellar 
before  it  gets  warm.’  He  did  so,  of  course, 
but  made  some  remarks  about  wishing  he 
was  yeast  so  that  the  women  folks  would 
take  such  good  care  of  him.  Sharp 
daughter  :  ‘  All  right,  papa  ;  when  you  get 
sour  we  will  put  you  in  the  swill  barrel.’  ” 


TllPSdUV  ou^  f°r  a  c^aP  who  wants 

'  to  sell  a  box  of  corn  salve.  He 
14.  takes  a  dollar — when  he  can  get 
it — and  gives  a  receipt  promising  to  return 
in  a  few  days  with  10  yards  of  dress  goods 
for  which  the  dollar  is  part-payment.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  never  comes 
back.  *  *  The  California  papers  attack 

a  concern  calling  itself  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Mechanics’  League,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  This  con. 
cern  sends  out  canvassers  who  ride  about 
trying  to  get  parties  to  join  the  “  League.” 
It  costs  §10  in  advance,  of  which  the 
agent  gets  §4.  All  the  members  are  to  have 
the  right  to  order,  from  headquarters, 
groceries,  clothing,  farm  machinery,  etc., 
at  wholesale  rates.  The  “  manager  ”  refers 
to  a  well  known  bank,  but  the  bank  officials 
refuse  to  vouch  for  him.  Let  him  alone. 
As  we  have  before  now  stated,  a  lot  of 
bogus  “  organizations  ”  are  starting  up 
which  hope  to  fatten  on  the  reputation  of 
their  legitimate  neighbors. 


Wednesday 

15. 


«  * 

Look  out  that  you  fully  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of 


Tongue  grafting  is  considerably  used  by 
nursirymen  for  root  grafts.  It  is  also 
quite  useful  in  binding  families  together. 
No  good  man  will  feel  above  kissing  his 
wife,  mother,  daughters  or  sisters.  This 
sort  of  tongue  grafting  will  make  the 
f  iniily  tree  produce  a  good  crop  of  love  and 
loyalty.  It  is  better  than  tongue  lashing. 
And  rig  it  in  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  a  word  or  so  to  some  of  our 
smart  young  men  who  have  gone  away 
from  home  to  live.  Look  out  that  you  do 
not  grow  away  from  the  old  folks.  Does 
this  appeal  to  you  ? 


Tnere’s  a  homestead  waiting  for  you,  my  boy, 
la  a  quaint  old  .  ashioued  town  ; 

Tat-  gray  moss  clings  to  the  garden  wall, 

Ana  tne  dwelling  is  low  and  brown  : 

Bui  a  vacant  chair  by  the  fireside  stands, 

And  never  a  grace  is  said 
Bui  a  mother  prays  mat  her  absent  sou 
Soon  may  be  homeward  led. 

For  the  mother  wants  her  boy. 

Work  on,  toil  on  :  give  strength  and  mind 
To  tne  ta  k  In  your  chosen  place, 

But  never  forget  the  near  old  home, 

An J  the  mother's  loving  face ! 

You  m  iy  count  your  blessings,  score  on  score. 
You  may  heap  your  golden  gain, 

But  remember  when  her  grave  is  made, 

Your  coming  will  be  in  vain, 

’  1  is  note  she  wants  her  boy. 


* 

*  * 


Thursday  celsbruted  Birchell  murder 

x-  "  case  in  Canada — which,  by  the 
way,  has  jus:  ended  in  the  con- 


v.ction  of  the  murderer— recalls  a  most  ex¬ 
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traordinary  plot  by  which  a  young  man  was 
lured  from  London  to  Ontario  for  purposes 
of  plunder  and  murder.  Birchell  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family,  but  of  dissi¬ 
pated  habits.  Having  run  through  his 
money,  he  set  about  devising  some  desper¬ 
ate  scheme  for  raising  more.  He  decided 
to  pretend  that  he  owned  a  stock  farm  In 
Canada  and  that  he  wished  to  sell  a  half¬ 
interest  in  it  to  some  rich  young  man.  So 
he  put  this  advertisement  in  the  London 
papers : 

C'lANADA.— University  man  having  farm  wishes  to 
j  meet  gentleman’s  son  to  live  with  him  and  learn 
the  business  with  view  to  partnership.  Must  have 
£500  to  extend  stock.  Board,  lodging,  and  5  per  cent, 
interest  till  partnership  arranged.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences. 

The  result  was  that  he  found  a  young  man 
named  Benwell,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  bright.  Benwell’s  father  thought 
highly  of  Birchell,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  two  young  men  started  for  Canada 

with  a  good  slice  of  Benwell’s  money. 

* 

*  * 

Friday  After  many  promises  and  delays 
^  Birchell  agreed  to  take  Benwell 
17-  to  the  imaginary  farm.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  lured  him  into  a  lonely 
swamp  and  killed  him.  Birchell’s  plan 
was  to  keep  in  correspondence  with  Ben- 
well’s  father  by  means  of  type-written  let¬ 
ters  and  forged  signatures,  and  thus  draw 
more  money  out  of  the  old  gentleman.  The 
plan  was  a  very  skillful  one,  but  “  murder 
■will  out,”  and  he  is  now  under  the  rope. 
The  schemes  for  luring  rich  young  English¬ 
men  to  this  country  are  without  number. 
It  will  never  be  known  how  many  have 
shared  poor  Benwell’s  fate.  We  like  the 
sample  of  Canadian  justice  displayed  by 
this  trial.  There  is  no  nonsense  about  such 
things  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  We 
advocate  free  trade  in  the  make  of  scales 
which  our  respected  friend  Mrs.  Canadian 
Justice  held  in  this  trial. 

* 

*  * 

^flfnrdflV  Look  out  aKain  for  those  “  mat- 
OaiUlU  J  rimonlai  agencies.”  Twosharp- 

I  ers  from  Binghamton  have  just 

been  arrested  for  defrauding  the  public. 
They  advertised  the  fact  that  a  handsome 
young  woman  of  23  wished  to  get  married. 
The  letters  simply  poured  in  upon  them. 
A  surprisingly  large  number  of  men  were 
evidently  anxious  to  be  married.  A  man 
who  ran  the  business  answered  most  of 
these  letters.  As  a  letter-writer  he  must 
be  considered  a  great  success,  for  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inducing  parties  in  the  far  West 
to  send  him  sums  of  money,  varying  in 
amount  from  $10  to  $200.  This  money  was 
sent  to  the  supposed  “  young  woman  ”  to 
pay  her  expenses  to  the  home  of  her  ac¬ 
cepted  husband.  The  man  pocketed  the 
money  and  the  Western  fools  are  still 
whistling  for  their  money.  W«  can  only 
call  attention  to  our  former  advice  to 
“those  who  wish  to  marry.” 


Poultry  Yard. 

Startling  Figures  on  Chicks.— In  The 
Rural  of  September  20  are  “  Startling 
Figures  on  Chicks.”  At  the  last  of  July,  I 
sold  adozen  12  weeks  old  chicks  that  aver¬ 
aged  2)4  pounds  apiece.  They  were  from 
a  purebred  colored  Dorking  cockerel  and 
some  were  from  colored  Dorking  hens; 
while  others  were  a  mixture  of  Dorking 
and  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  They 
were  raised  under  hens,  had  free  range,  and 
were  well  fed  while  running  with  their 
mothers.  After  that,  for  the  last  month, 
they  had  been  a  little  neglected,  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  grain  bins  on  the  farm 
began  to  get  low.  They  were  fed  corn-meal 
while  with  the  hens;  after  that  mostly  oats. 
I  could  have  picked  out  of  the  flock  indi¬ 
viduals  that  would  have  weighed  more.  I 
think  pure  colored  Dorkings  or  a  mixture 
of  colored  Dorkings  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
if  carefully  fed,  could  be  made  to  show 
some  “  startling  figures  ”  when  from  two- 
and  one-half  to  three  months  old. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.  MRS.  E.  GOODELL. 

The  “Best  Mothers.” — The  best  hens 
for  hatchers  are  those  that  are  clean-legged 
and  not  too  heavy.  Very  heavy  hens  are 
apt  to  crush  the  eggs  when  going  on  and 
off  the  nest — one  of  the  most  annoying  and 
unprofitable  incidents  connected  with  sit¬ 
ting  hens.  Feathered  legs  and  toes  often 
entangle  the  little  chicks  and  cause  their 
death.  Of  course,  all  the  non  sitting  breeds 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  sitters ;  yet  a  few  of 
any  of  them  are  sometimes  broody  and  sit 
well,  but  the  first  cross  of  any  of  them 
with  sitting  breeds  will  make  good  mothers. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Domin¬ 
iques  make  excellent  sitters,  but  for  care¬ 
fulness,  gentleness  and  long  continued  care 
for  their  chicks,  I  find  the  Dorkings  the 


best  of  all.  It  is  not  compulsory  that  they 
should  be  bred  pure  for  mothers,  as  their 
excellent  characteristics  are  imparted  to  all 
their  crosses.  H.  h. 

All  who  keep  poultry  should  study  the 
characteristics  of  the  breeds.  It  is  better  to 
keep  one  kind  only  than  to  keep  two  breeds, 
entirely  unlike,  together,  as  the  food  for 
one  is  not  suitable  for  the  other.  The  active 
breeds  do  not  fatten  so  readily  as  the  slow, 
heavy  breeds,  and  can  therefore  be  fed 
more  liberally  with  grain,  but  if  a  hen  is 
laying  well  and  shows  no  disposition  to 
incubate  she  is  being  fed  correctly,  but  the 
food  she  requires  may  cause  another  hen  to 
store  fat  and  become  useless.  These  points 
are  woithy  of  consideration  by  all  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  make  a  specialty  of  eggs  rather  than 
of  poultry  for  market. 


The  Leghorn  crossed  on  the  Brahma 
produces  an  excellent  broiler  to  the  weight 
of  one  pound,  and  grows  as  rapidly  as  any, 
but  if  the  combs  (due  to  Leghorn  blood) 
appear,  the  birds  will  be  considered  by 
purchasers  as  too  old.  An  excellent  cross 
is  a  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock  or  Domin¬ 
ique  male  on  Asiatic  or  cross- bred,  large 
hens.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  fatten 
a  chick,  as  the  food  is  mostly  converted 


Poultry  Vermin  Exterminator. 
Fig.  302. 


into  growth  and  warmtn  ;  hence,  after  they 
are  five  weeks  old,  one  should  feed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  food,  cooked  corn -meal 
bread.  When  a  chick  is  fat  a  yellow 
streak  may  be  noticed  on  both  sides  of  the 
spine  when  it  is  dry-picked  and  dressed  for 
market. 

Broilers  are  always  sold  dressed.  They 
are  killed  by  sticking  them  in  the  mouth. 
Nothing  is  removed  but  the  feathers,  and 
they  must  be  dry-picked.  About  100  are 
packed  in  a  barrel,  with  50  pounds  of  ice. 
A1  ways  ship  by  express.  No  ice  is  needed 
in  cold  weather.  Pack  nicely,  and  assort 
them  so  as  to  have  each  lot  uniform.  No 
packing  material  is  necessary.  To  engage 
in  the  broiler  business  (to  make  it  pay),  in¬ 
cubators  and  brooders  are  necessary,  as 
the  sitting  instinct  of  the  hens  cannot  be 
controlled. 

Beware  of  draughts.  Never  attempt  to 
give  ventilation  to  young  chicks,  as  they 
are  close  to  the  floor  (being  small)  and  get 
all  the  draughts  that  come  in.  Never  al¬ 
low  them  in  the  open  air,  except  on  clear, 
dry  days.  The  cold  is  not  as  injurious  as 
dampness  Water  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  them,  but  they  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  to  get  their  beaks  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  when  drinking.  P.  H.  J. 

DURIKG  the  winter,  when  chickeus  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  what  is  given  to 
tj^em,  some  kind  of  green  food,  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  turnips,  rutabagas,  etc.,  should  be 
put  before  them  every  day.  It  is  best  to 
let  them  have  soft  food  in  the  morning  and 
grain  at  night,  as  the  latter  requires  a 
longer  time  for  digestion.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  seed  meal  mixed  with  their 
soft  food  every  other  day  is  very  nourish¬ 
ing.  This  is  very  rich  and  should  be  used 
with  discretion,  one  pint  to  a  mess  suffi¬ 
cient  for  about  100  fowls  being  enough. 
Meat  scraps,  even  meat  skins  chopped  fine, 
and  the  cracklings  from  which  lard  has 
been  pressed,  are  all  very  good  for  fowls, 
and  should  be  mixed  with  their  food  in 
winter  to  enrich  their  blood  and  enable 
them  to  stand  the  cold.  When  their  range 
is  restricted  it  is  well  to  keep  a  shallow 
vessel  of  bone-meal  within  easy  reach;  the 
egg  shells  should  also  be  broken  in  small 
pieces  and  scattered  over  the  yard,  and 
lime  placed  where  they  can  get  it.  If  this 
is  done  there  is  never  any  trouble  from 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Last  winter  our  chickens 
were  fed  in  this  manner,  and  although  the 
season  was  very  severe,  and  the  hen-houses 
rather  small,  the  fowls  were  remarkably 


healthy,  and  produced  an  unusually  large 
quantity  of  eggs. 

A  farmer’s  daughter. 

The  poultry  tent  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  was  well  filled  and  every  breed 
was  represented.  J.  F.  Burleigh,  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  had  300  fowls.  His  Rose  Combed 
Leghorns  took  the  first  and  second  premi¬ 
ums.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  extra. 
The  single-Comb  Leghorns  of  C.  C.  Phelps, 
of  the  same  place,  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
Both  men  declared  that  the  Legl  orn  is  the 
most  profitable  foi  egg  production.  V  heat 
they  think  the  best  food  and  they  use  very 
little  corn.  John  Warner,  Niskayuna,  N. 
Y.,  had  20  fine  entries  of  Bantams,  Cochins, 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  etc.  His  stock 
showed  skill  in  breeding. 

In  a  brood  of  Silver  Wyandotte  chicks 
hatched  in  March  are  three  cockerels.  One 
of  them  took  the  lead  of  the  others  in 
growth  from  the  start,  and  now  will  weigh 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  the  other 
two.  The  question  is  whether  such  a  bird 
is  not  better  as  a  breeder  than  those  which 
have  grown  less  rapidly.  We  shall  keep 
him  to  breed  from.  All  were  fed  the  same 
—all  they  would  eat— but  we  presume  the 
one  making  the  most  rapid  growth  con¬ 
sumed  the  most  feed. 


“POULTRY  VERMIN  EXTER¬ 
MINATOR.” 

The  device  shown  at  Figure  302  has  been 
patented.  We  print  it  here  to  show  what 
curious  ideas  come  into  the  heads  of  inven¬ 
tors.  The  1  ’  originator  ”  of  this  device  thus 
describes  it  in  the  Florida  Dispatch:  “  It  is 
well  known  that,  could  poultry  be  kept 
greased  or  scented  with  kerosene,  carbolic 
acid,  or  any  other  offensive  compound,  they 
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would  not  be  infested  with  vermin.  My  ex¬ 
terminator  is  a  box  with  feed  in  it  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  fowl  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
feed  greases  its  head  and  neck,  and  from 
these  the  odor  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  fowl  in  dressing  its  feathers. 
It  is  a  box  18  inches  long  and  six  square, 
with  a  sloping  bottom  and  a  movable  lid. 
The  only  opening  is  in  the  front  where  the 
fowls  put  in  their  heads  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  feed.  Directly  over  this  opening  is 
a  cloth  or  sponge  saturated  with  kerosene  or 
other  compound,  kept  saturated  by  a  wick 
leading  from  a  small  can  in  the  lid.  The 
bottom  of  the  box  slopes  from  this  hole  and 
the  feed  is  always  at  the  back  part  of  the 
box,  so  that  the  fowls  are  compelled  to 
reach  in  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to 
get  it.  In  doing  so  their  heads  and  necks 
come  in  contact  with  the  cloth  or  sponge 
and  become  scented  with  the  oil.  As  they 
darken  the  box  by  putting  in  their  heads 
and  necks  they  are  unable  to  get  much  of 
the  feed.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  feeder  but 
simply  to  attract  the  fowls  and  get  them  to 
grease  themselves.  For  small  chickens  it 
can  be  used  as  a  feeder  and  a  flat  bottom  is 
put  in,  and  the  chicks  in  going  in  and  out 
will  grease  their  backs  by  rubbing  against 
the  cloth.” 


SHOULD  THE  GOVERN  ME  N'T  OWN 
THE  TELEGRAPHS  AND  RAIL¬ 
ROADS  ? 

Nationalism  is  a  phase  of  socialism, which 
advocates  national  industrial  co-operation 
on  the  basis  of  a  “  general  business  part¬ 
nership  of  all  the  people  for  their  equal 
benefit.”  In  the  words  of  Bellamy,  its 
foremost  representative, it  proposes  the  suc¬ 
cessive  nationalizing  or  municipalizing  of 
public  services  and  branches  of  industry, 
and  the  simultaneous  organization  of  the 
employ6es  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed 
rights  as  branches  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
country;  the  process  being  continued  until 
the  entire  transformation  shall  have  been 
effected.  Nationalists  all  agree  on  the 
desirability  of  the  immediate  assumption 
by  the  government  of  the  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  services,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  governmental  parcel  express 
service,  and  the  governmental  control  of 
the  railroads.  Multitudes  who  are  opposed 
to  all  forms  of  socialism,  favor  these 
measure?.  The  organized  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  well  as  all  labor  associ¬ 
ations  are  strong  advocates  of  them.  In¬ 
deed,  thousands  in  all  classes,  ranks,  in¬ 
dustries  and  professions  believe  that 
federal  ownership  of  electric  communica¬ 
tion  and  railroad  transportation  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  most  perplexing  economic 
problems  of  the  times.  In  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  Austria  -  Hungary,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  most  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  partial  or  entire  control  of  the 
telegraph  and  railroad  services  is  al¬ 
ready  exercised  by  all  the  governments, 
and  the  movement  is  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  In  Germany  in  1870  there  were  3,201 
miles  of  railroad  belonging  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  3,595  belonging  to  private  cor¬ 
porations.  In  1882  there  were  10,820  miles 
belonging  to  the  former  and  only  2,400  be 
longing  to  the  latter.  In  France  nearly  all 
the  railroads  belong  to  the  government  or 
are  mortgaged  to  it,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  few  years  when  the  government 
will  own  them  all. 

The  government  control  of  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  services  outside  of  the 
United  States  is  still  more  complete. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  2,500,000 
miles  of  telegraph  wire.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  lines,  those  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitute  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent.,  and 
our  mileage  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  In 
all.  62  per  cent,  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
world  are  owned  and  operated  by  govern¬ 
ments.  Leaviug  this  country  out  of  con¬ 
sideration,  88  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  is 
under  governmental  control,  or  leaving  the 
United  States  and  Canada  out,  95  per  cent, 
is  owned  by  the  governments.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  the  United  States,  the 
birthplace  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
tariff  would  be  lower  than  elsewhere ;  but 
it  averages  nearly  the  highest  of  all. 

That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  assume  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  coun¬ 
try  there  is  no  question.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  establish  and  carry  on  a  post-office — that 
is,  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  intelligence.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  this  was  done  exclusively  by 
the  transportation  of  letters.  Since  then 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  become 
essential  factors  in  the  work.  Had  these 
leen  known  in  the  days  of  the  Fathers, 


who  can  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
made  adjuncts  to  the  new  Department  ? 
At  present  it  provides  only  partial  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  so  that 
the  public  have  to  make  good  its  deficien¬ 
cies  through  the  intervention  of  private 
parties,  who  charge  much  more  than  any 
national  toll  need  be.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  good  authorities  that  it  is 
not  only  constitutional  to  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernment  telegraph,  but  unconstitutional 
not  to  do  so.  Of  course,  a  fair  price  should 
be  paid  by  the  government  for  the  tele¬ 
graph  lines  in  good  condition  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  little  difference  of  opinion  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  basis  of  valuation.  Should  it 
be  a  capitalization  of  the  dividends  paid  on 
the  stocks  and  bonds  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  if  so,  for  how  many  ?  Or  should  it  be 
the  current  valuation  of  the  plant  in  the 
money  markets  as  indicated  by  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  prices  of  the  shares  ?  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  strong  opposition  to  such  a 
basis  of  settlement.  Owing  to  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  nature  of  the  charges,  interest  is  now 
wrung  from  the  public  on  a  capitalization 
about  two-thirds  of  which  is  “  water.”  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  charged  that  the  entire  plant  of 
the  Western  Union  Company,  which  has 
now  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  telegraphic 
business  of  the  entire  country,  and  which 
pays  dividends  on  a  capitalization  of  $80,- 
000,000,  could  be  duplicated  to  day  for  $20,- 


000,000,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  coun¬ 
try  would  consent  to  an  appraisal  that 
would  greatly  exceed  thecost  of  duplication. 

That  the  government  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  assume  control  or  possession  of  the 
railroads  few  will  deny.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  power  “to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  be¬ 
tween  the  States.”  By  the  Inter  State 
Commerce  Law,  Congress  has  recently,  for 
the  first  time,  undertaken  to  perform  this 
constitutional  duty.  Moreover,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  confers  on  the  same  body,  author¬ 
ity  to  “establish  post-roads.”  In  these 
days  when  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
mall  matter  is  carried  by  rail-roads, 
surely  a  wagon  road  will  not  adequately 
answer  the  definition  of  a  “post-road.” 

Then,  again,  in  return  for  the  privileges 
granted  to  corporations,  the  people  demand 
certain  rights,  among  which  is  an  equal  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  the  privileges  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  created,  and  that  all  patrons 
should  be  treated  with  equal  fairness  and 
at  the  same  rates,  and  that  these  shall  be 
proportionate  to  the  services  rendered.  If 
these  rights  are  impaired  or  ignored,  then 
the  railroad  ceases  to  perform  its  legitimate 
duty  and  has  justly  forfeited  its  charter. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  with  hardly  an  excep¬ 
tion,  have  forfeited  their  franchises  and 
charters.  If  a  railroad  corporation  accepts 


the  privileges  granted,  it  must  also  per¬ 
form  the  duties  imposed  on  all  common 
carriers,  unless  these  are  exempted  in  its 
charter.  The  railroads  derive  their  life, 
privileges  and  power  from  the  government, 
which  is  always  invoked  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  to  enable  them  to 
take  their  rights-of-way  from  unwilling 
land-owners,  and  it  is  only  just  that  it 
should  continue  to  exercise  control  over  its 
own  creations  and  demand  that  they  shall 
either  exercise  their  powers  in  a  legitimate 
manner  or  surrender  their  franchises. 
When  the  highways  were  the  only  means 
of  commerce,  a  considerable  part  of  them 
were  owned  by  private  parties  who  made  a 
profit  by  tolls  on  travel  and  traffic.  A 
more  liberal  and  intelligent  public  policy 
has  since  recognized  that  such  ownership 
is  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  community,  and  nearly  all  privately 
owned  roads  and  bridges  have  been  made 
public  property.  But  while  the  people  have 
been  making  the  wagon  roads  public  prop¬ 
erty,  commerce  has  been  steadily  abandon¬ 
ing  them  for  the  railroads.  Either  the 
people  have  blundered,  therefore,  in  free¬ 
ing  the  highways  and  bridges  from  private 
taxation  or  they  should  insist  on  the  public 
control  of  the  railroads.  Such  a  policy  is 
only  the  application  to  iron  roads  of  the 
principle  long  widely  applied  to  dirt-roads. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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Wedding 


By  Florence  Howe  Hall,  o-ivinu  hints  to  thousands  as  to 
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celebration  of  wooden,  crystal,  silver  and  golden  weddings. 


jMrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
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Through  the  hand  of  Mr.  Foster  Coates,  tells 
of  her  first  meeting  with  U.  S.  Grant,  their  court¬ 
ship,  proposal  and  marriage,  in  an  article  entitled, 

“The  Courtship  of  General  Grant.” 

A  New  Wedding  Bell 

Contains  a  hint  to  intending  brides  for  a 
home-wedding  or  reception. 

Jewel  Caskets  of 


I  Fashionable  Women 

A 
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Describes  the  great  collections  of 
diamonds  and  valuable  gems  owned 
by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Astor,’ 
Mrs.  Hicks-Lord,  Mrs.  Bradley 
Martin,  and  others  of  New 
York’s  most  famous 
social  leaders. 
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The  above  are  some  of  the 
Special  Features  in  the 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  October  4,  1890. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Elba,  N.  Y. — Very  wet.  Potatoes  rot¬ 
ting  badly.  Beans  badly  injured,  many 
fields  ruined.  Corn  a  failure,  killing  frost 
September  25.  Seeding  just  finished.  Good 
crop  of  pears  and  qu'nces.  Hay  low. 
Many  buying  sheep  to  feed.  Few  cattle 
being  fed,  grain  too  high.  C.  F. 

Bozeman.  Mon.— Snow  in  sight  all  sum¬ 
mer.  Irrigate  from  rivers  and  creeks. 
Season  very  dry ;  crops  good  on  irrigated 
land,  poor  on  unirrigated  Wheat  averages 
80  bushels,  price  75  to  90  cents  per  bushel. 
Oats  40  to  60  bushels,  price  $1.30  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  Potatoes  medium  crop,  worth 
90  cents  per  bushel  Hay  less  than  an 
average  crop,  $10  to  $12  per  ton.  Oats  have 
frequently  yielded  100  and  wheat  60  bushels 
per  acre.  No  commercial  fertilizer  and 
little  manure  used.  Land  worth  $12  to  $20 
per  acre.  Country  healthful,  water  pure. 
Winters  cold  but’ atmosphere  dry.  Na 
tional  Park  75  miles  distant  I  would  not 
change  my  mountain  home  for  any  farm 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  be  obliged 
to  live  there.  c.  H.  w. 

Bufordville,  VA  —Fruit  crop  light. 
No  peaches.  Corn  good;  acreage  smaller 
than  usual.  Wheat  light  yield,  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  Oats  nearly  a  failure.  Hay  good. 
Price  of  cattle  low.  Farm  help  scarce. 
Tobacco  good,  and  secured  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Ck  P-  L. 

A  car-load  of  corn  was  recently  received 
at  a  western  point,  which  contained  1,340 
bushels.  As  an  average  car-load  is  650 
bushels,  and  was  formerly  450  bushels,  it  is 
evident  that  the  term  car-load  is  an  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity. 

An  Inter-State  Hay  Palace  was  opened 
at  Momence,  Ill.,  October  1.  The  building 
is  206  feet  in  length  and  166  feet  wide  in  the 
center.  The  main  ball  is  a  perfect  circle  103 
feet  in  diameter,  flanked  on  the  four  sides 
with  wings.  A  circular  gallery  18  feet  wide 
sweeps  entirely  around  the  main  hall.  The 
walls  are  built  entirely  of  baled  hay,  with 
just  enough  baled  straw  to  make  a  pleasing 
contrast  in  shading  and  color.  The  primary 
object  of  the  exposition  is  to  make  a  display 
of  the  varied  products  of  Eastern  Illinois 
and  Western  Indiana,  which  will  include 
products  of  the  farms,  factories,  forests, 
mines,  quarries  and  of  the  arts,  domestic 
skill,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  people 
of  the  district  in  music,  oratory  and  manual 
training  A  special  feature  is  the  display 
of  the  latest  tools  in  haying  machinery  and 
implements  for  ditching,  laying  and  making 
tile  and  road  machinery. 

There  are  reports  of  terrific  prairie  fires 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dickinson,  N.  D.  Many 
farmers  have  lost  all  their  crops. 

Secretary  Rusk  visited  the  Corn  Palace 
at  Sioux  City,  la.,  on  Tuesday,  and  ex- 

Eressed  surprise  at  its  proportions  and 
eauty.  He  said  that  if  it  could  be  repro¬ 
duced  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  in 
connection  therewith  an  exposition  of  the 
growing  and  milling  of  corn  and  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  food  therefrom,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  educators  that  could  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

Tacoma,  Washington,  is  much  exercised 
over  the  failure  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  to  provide  adequate  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  wheat  awaiting  shipment. 
Manager  Cordin,  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Elevator  Company,  says  the  season’s  re¬ 
ceipts  of  that  company  thus  far  have 
reached  but  50  cars,  and  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  have  received  only  3,000  tons. 

From  various  parts  of  the  country  re¬ 
ports  come  to  hand  of  the  probable  defeat 
of  candidates  for  re  election  who  have 
proved  themselves  unfit  for  the  position 
they  held,  or  recreant  to  the  farmers  whose 
votes  placed  them  In  office.  These  candi¬ 
dates  mustered  wire-pullers  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  a  re-nomination,  but  they  are  likely 
to  receive  a  shock  at  election  time. 

A  contract  has  been  closed  at  Greeley, Col. 
for  110,000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  be  shipped 
to  Chicago.  This  is  a  movement  in  a  new 
direction.  Colorado  is  a  great  potato¬ 
growing  State,  and  success  is  due  largely 
to  her  system  of  irrigation.  However 
much  Eastern  farmers  may  decry  this 
method  of  growing  crops,  it  certainly 
renders  the  results  more  certain  in  times 
of  drought. 


DOMESTIC  NEWS. 

Saturday,  OctoBER  4, 1890. 

The  Conference  Committee’s  report  on 
the  Tariff  Bill  was  promptly  passed  by  the 
House  last  Saturday  ;  but  it  did  not  pass 
the  Senate  till  Tuesday.  The  legislative 
history  of  this,  the  most  important  bill  of 
the  decade,  is  briefly  summed  up  here  : 
It  was  reported  to  the  Hou*e  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  April 
16.  It  passed  the  House  on  May  21.  On 
May  23  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance.  That  committee  re¬ 
ported  it  back  with  amendments  on  June 
10.  Nearly  three  months  were  consumed 
before  it  was  voted  upon  by  the  Senate  on 
September  10.  On  September  16  it  was 
sent  to  conference,  and  10  days  later  the 
conference  report  was  presented  in  the 
House.  The  House  adopted  the  report  last 
Saturday  and  the  Senate  Tuesday,  and 
next  day  it  received  the  President’s  signa¬ 
ture.  The  whole  Democratic  party  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  policy  enforced  by 
the  measure  ;  there  is  a  considerable  Re¬ 
publican  opposition  also.  While  a  majority 
of  the  Democrats  favor  free  trade  or  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  a  pretty  strong 
minority  advocate  a  moderate  protective 
tariff.  So  does  a  decent  Republican  minor¬ 
ity  ;  while  the  majority  coincide  with 
McKinley  in  favor  of  the  strong  tariff  he 
carried  through  Tne  Republicans  say  that 
the  tariff  question  has  been  settled  for  a 
generation  or  at  least  for  10  years ;  the 
Democrats  say  the  McKinley  Bill  has 
settled  it  just  about  as  much  as  the  slavery 
question  was  settled  by  the  repeal  of  the 


Missouri  Compromise  and  the  passage  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Business  men  as 
a  rule  object  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
trade  due  to  constant  agitation  of  the 
matter. 

The  new  tariff  goes  into  effect  on  October 
6.  Never  in  'the  history  of  this  country 
have  the  imports  of  dutiable  goods  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  been  so  heavy  as  they 
have  been  since  the  passage  of  the  measure 
was  assured.  All  the  trans- Atlantic  steam¬ 
ers  are  crammed  chockful  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  kinds  of  wares,  because  the  duties  are 
highest  on  these.  Freights  have  gone  up 
to  fancy  figures,  and  some  of  the  passenger 
steam  ship  lines  have  refused  to  carry 
steerage  passengers  because  they  can  make 
more  money  by  filling  the  “steerage”  with 
merchandise.  Immigration  of  artisans 
from  all  the  European  manufacturing  sec¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  be  quite  heavy.  A  large 
number  of  English,  French,  German,  Bel¬ 
gian  and  other  European  manufacturers 
are  reported  to  be  preparing  to  transfer 
their  entire  business  to  this  country,  or 
open  branch  establishments  here  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  our  high  protective 
tariff,  and  avoid  its  imposts.  Imports  from 
Canada  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy  of 
late.  Within  the  past  week  every  craft 
capable  of  carrying  a  cargo  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  transporting  goods  across  the 
line,  and  steam  tugs  have  been  towing 
vessels  both  ways  across  the  river  and  lakes 
for  the  sake  of  greater  speed.  The  tariff 
against  most  Canadian  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  is  almost  prohibitory,  and  is  creating 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  across  the  bor¬ 
der.  Annexation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  burning  question,  though  just  now, 
in  the  fiist  flush  of  indignation  at  their  ex¬ 
clusion  from  our  markets,  many  of  our 
friends  talk  wrathfully  against  us. 

The  late  Congressman  Randall’s  estate 
amounts  to  only  $5,000. 

The  Anti- Lottery  Law  having  gone  into 
force  at  once  after  the  President  had  signed 
it,  numerous  arrests  are  being  made,  here 
and  there,  of  editors  and  managers  of  papers 
who  have  attempted  to  mail  their  journals 
containing  lottery  advertisements.  .  The 
use  of  the  mails  for  transmitting  lottery 
circulars  or  letters  or  money  for  tickets,  or 
for  any  other  lottery  purpose  is  henceforth 
illegal.  The  new  law  is  certain  to  greatly 
curtail  if  it  does  not  altogether  kill  the 
swindle.  The  managers,  however,  are  going 
to  use  the  express  companies  instead  of  the 
mails,  but  the  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  greater. 
Many  States  have  anti-lottery  laws,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part,  being  enforced  with 
increased  rigor. 

All  over  the  country  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  late 
census.  The  Democrats  charge  that  in  the 
South  and  other  Democratic  sections  as  well 
as  centers  of  population,  the  figures  given 
are  purposely  much  below  the  reality  in 
order  to  les-en  the  number  of  Democratic 
Representatives  in  Congress.  In  this  city 
the  police  are  now  making  a  recount,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  result  will  show  a 
population  of  about  200,000  more  than  the 
census  figures.  Several  recounts  have  been 
officially  niHde  by  the  census  people  in  other 
places,  notably  in  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
where  an  over-count  of  nearly  10,000  had 
been  made  in  the  former  and  one  of  almost 
35,000  in  the  latter.  Minneapolis,  however, 
came  out  ahead  by  about  50,000  in  the  re¬ 
count. 

Work  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  ahead  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
opened  for  business  before  1897.  The  costly 
dredges  and  other  machinery  belonging  to 
the  collapsed  Panama  Canal  have  been  sold 
to  its  rival;  but  there  is  some  talk  of  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  French  company  or  rather  of 
starting  a  new  one  to  complete  the  Big 
Ditch 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  Third  Vice  President  Webb,  who  de¬ 
feated  them,  has  just  issued  a  proclamation 
that  K.  of  L.  are  not  wanted  on  that  road, 
or  of  course  on  the  Hudson  River  Road, 
which  is  one  of  its  main  feeders.  It’s 
against  the  law  to  discharge  men  in  this 
State  because  they  belong  to  any  labor  or¬ 
ganization  ;  but  no  more  K.  of  L.  will  be 
employed,  and  those  on  the  roads  now  will 
doubtless  be  quietly  dropped  unless  they 
abandon  the  order.  The  Company’s  objec¬ 
tion  does  not  extend  to  other  labor  organ¬ 
izations:  but  many  of  these  feel  that  it 
may  be  their  turn  to  get  the  cold  shoulder 
before  long. 

The  Republicans  have  just  carried  Idaho 
by  from  1,200  to  2,000  majority. 

The  fight  between  Delainaler,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  Governor  in  Peunsyl- 
vania,  and  Pattison,  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date,  is  very  fierce.  Several  grave  charges 
are  urged  against  Delamater,  while  Pat- 
tison’s  record  is  quite  clean.  The  State  is 
strongly  Republican  ;  but  just  now  it  looks 
as  if  the  usual  Republican  majority  would 
be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  wiped  out  al¬ 
together,  in  this  “off”  year.  Quay  and  his 
man  are  fighting  a  defensive  campaign, 
and  many  of  the  farmers  are  turning 
against  them,  but  their  forces  are  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  doubtless  many  “kickers” 
will  fall  into  line  on  election  day. 

The  Farmers’  Alliance  havingswallowed 
the  Democratic  party  of  Georgia,  has  just 
won  a  signal  victory,  having  elected  over 
two-thirds  of  the  State  Senate  and  As¬ 
sembly.  General  and  Ex-Senator  Gordon, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Brown,  whose  term  will 
soon  expire,  came  out  strongly  against  the 
Alliance  during  the  canvass,  and  in  spite 
of  his  brilliant  “war”  record  and  great 
popularity  since  the  war,  he  is  certain  of 
defeat,  as  all  the  Alliance  members  elect 
are  being  instructed  against  him. 

W.  Va.  has  an  iron  clad  law  which  for¬ 
bids,  under  severest  penalty,  any  candidate 
hiring  men  to  work  at  the  polls,  paying  the 
expenses  of  delegates  to  conventions,  from 
hiring  any  one  to  solicit  votes  and  using 
money  in  any  way  except  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  public  speakers  and  the  circula¬ 


tion  of  literature.  Both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tees  have  just  warned  all  the  voters  that 
they  will  jointly  prosecute  all  violations  of 
the  law. 

After  multitudinous  failures  for  nearly  six 
months,  Chicago  has  at  last  selected  a  site 
for  the  great  World’s  Fair,  and  elected  a 
number  of  very  high-salaried  officers  to 
push  the  thing.  There  is  very  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  any  where  about  it  at  present;  but 
the  whole  country  should  honestly  aid  in 
making  it  a  grand  success.  The  farmers 
were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  former 
proposed  sites  ;  but  have  secured  all  they 
could  reasonably  ask  for  in  the  present 
one. 

The  Metropolitan  Silver  League,  whose 
main  object  is  to  secure  free  coinage  of 
silver,  has  just  been  formed  in  this  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  financiers  The  Silver  Law 
lately  passed  seems  to  work  so  well  that 
the  opposition  to  it  in  most  parts  of  the 
East  has  grea* ly  dwindled  or  disappeared 
entirely.  The  chief  complaint  just  now  is 
that  it  should  have  covered  the  immediate 
free  coinage  of  silver. 

After  a  conference  of  several  weeks  the 
Mormon  elders  at  Salt  Lake  City  have  just 
formulated  a  new  Declaration  of  Faith  in 
15  articles.  It  is  rather  hazy  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  plural  marriages,  but  takes  a  de¬ 
cided  new  departure  in  the  right  direction 
by  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  civil 
rulers  in  public  affairs,  and  declaring  in 
favor  of  “  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining 
the  laws  of  the  land  ”  It  is  believed  that 
henceforth  all  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and 
elsewhere  can  vote  under  the  new  dispen¬ 
sation.  There  are  11,000  of  them  in  Idaho, 
nearly  all  of  whom  would  have  voted 
solidly  Democratic  at  the  recent  election 
had  they  not  been  arrested  as  they  came  up 
to  register. 

The  Democrats  are  insisting  that  there’s 
a  bitter  “  family  fight  ”  between  Speaker 
Reed  and  Congressman  Boutelle  on  one 
side,  and  Sec.  Blame,  together  with  Sena¬ 
tors  Fry  and  Hale,  ali  of  Maine,  on  the 
other.  Blaine’s  Reciprocity  policy  to  some 
extent  antagonizes  the  McKinley  Reed  Pro¬ 
tective  policy,  and  then  there’s  been  a 
struggle  over  the  “loaves  and  fishes”  be¬ 
tween  both  factions  in  the  State.  Hitherto 
it  appears  to  be  a  case  of  ‘‘nip  and  tuck.” 
Reed  secured  his  re-election  to  Congress  by 
a  greatly  increased  majority,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  Plumed  Kuight,  and 
the  latter’s  candidate  has  been  made  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Portat  Reed’s  home,  Portland, 
in  spite  of  the  vehement  protests  of  the 
resolute  Speaker,  who  had  a  man  of  his 
own  for  the  place.  It  seems  a  trifle  doubt¬ 
ful  who  is  Maine’s  “favorite  sou,”  but 
Blaine  appears  to  be  the  Administration’s 
favorite 

Congressman  McKinley’s  district  in  Ohio, 
which  for  years  had  been  strongly  Repub¬ 
lican,  was  so  gerrymandered  by  the  late 
Democratic  legislature,  that  a  Democratic 
majority  of  over  2,000  now  confronts  the 
great  Protectionist.  Reed  and  a  lot  of 
other  prominent  Republican  speakers  are 
on  the  way  to  help  him  to  overcome  this 
majority ;  and  on  account  of  his  great 
ability  and  prominence  in  public  affairs 
many  Democrats  are  likely  to  help  him  in 
the  up-hill  work. 
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A  PIETERT  J  E  BULL 

FOR  SALE. 

Requeue  3<l’s  Pieter'je.  14128  H.  F.  II.  B  ;  born 
November  19.  18s9 ;  black  with  while  marking-;.  Got 
by  (lie  imported  PIETEKiJE  2nd’s  Hut, LA  Nl)  KING 
9343  H.  F.  H  B  ,  out  of  Boquette  3d 'd .07  H  F.  H.  B..  by 
DE  BRAVE  HENDRIK  .30  II.  F.  II.  B.;  grand  dam  the 
imported  Uoquctte  6tb9  H  H.  B.  Address 

THE  HILL  FARM, 

Chatham,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  MOII.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FoR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Th o  u  8 a n  tl  s  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PUKINTON  «fc  CO., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


POULTRYMEN ! 


Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
one  half  the  former  cost, 


free  P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazeuovla,  N.  Y. 


ril  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  .  breeds  best 
I  •  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Hailroads. 


CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages.  Write  to  J.  L. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  3.  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub 
lishlug  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y  .  is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abr;  ast  <*f 
the  times  on  all  live  tonics 
Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year.  Illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
nub  I  leal  Ion  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  Is  only  *1,00  a  year,  wi'li  The 
Rubai.  New  Yakker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  Stales.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


IDRIZE  herd  Cheshire  Swine,  all  ages,  low  prloes. 

Send  for  circulars  to  FREEMAN  &  BUTTON, 
Cottons,  N.  Y. 
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iH.  Chesters. Berkshlres,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO., 
West  Chester,  Pa,  Sent!  stamp  for  Circular. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Fending  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand  made  oak  leath¬ 
er  IlnrncMH.  single  to  $30  Double 
§13.50  to  §40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 
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3nnfS  Chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
fourmonths.  Prices  reduced,  making 
It  the  cheap  st  as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the 
mark- t.  Thousands  In  successful  operation  In  this 
country,  Canada  and  Europe.  They  are  giving  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  even  where.  First  premiums  at 
ii  consecutive  shows  More  than  10  •  In  use  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  of  our  factory,  some  of  the  farmers 
using  ironi  two  to  eight  machines 

S3T'  Send  for  Circular. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  SOUTH  EASTON,  MASS. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Then  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  9G  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  CM  tie.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  A,  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


^smfort  and  Thrift! 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELT-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

tif~  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  RURAL  NKW-YORKKR. 

F.  «.  PARSON8& CO..  Addison.  Steuben  CO..N.Y. 


T  ENGLISH  SHIRK 

_ »  CI.YRFMO  V  I.K  nncl 

PERCII KR  OIV  IVOR  ill  A IV. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
regisiereii  stallions  elsewhere, 
wt  en  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  othei  Importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
t<’  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come  Coriespon hence  solicited. 
Send  for  ea'alogue  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS*  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


STALLIONS 


SHEEP  Shropshire!  LAMBS 

COTS  WOLD,  OXFORD  l)u\YN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock  Lambs 
ready  for  shipping  August  1  :  also  a  few  choice  Hams 
anil  Ewes  1.  2  and  3-year  old.  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 

YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERS  V  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS.  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  lifers  ready  for  iin 
mediate  shipment  Also  several  Rough  Coated  Scoten 
Collie  Bitches.  1  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atiee  liurpce  «fc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOG  CHOLERA  AND  SWINE  PLAGUE 


PREVENTED 
and  CURED. 

W. 


Particular*', 
and 

Information 
Free. 

AGENTS 
§g**35*  WA  N  T  K  D. 


7  I 


H «  DOLE, 

Clinton  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


HUMBUGERY 

OF  MEDICINES 
EXPOSED. 
ADDRESS 

G.  S.  M.  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


MOIt  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  KRKEjwNo  pain  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
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TWO  FAIR  FAIRS. 

The  Ohio  State  Fair. 

(RURAL  special  report.) 

Horses. — There  were  more  than  500  en¬ 
tries  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  stable 
room  was  provided. 

Cattle. — There  were  456  head  of  cattle 
on  exhibition,  the  largest  number  ever 
shown  at  the  State  fair.  The  Short-horns 
led  with  123  head,  shown  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  exhibitors.  Several  bulls  that 
weighed  over  a  ton  each  were  shown. 
There  were  but  21  head  of  Herefords. 
There  were  five  exhibitors  of  Devons,  show¬ 
ing  65  head,  and  seven  herds  of  Holsteins, 
numbering  67  head  There  were  33  head  of 
Aberdeen- Angus  and  72  head  of  Jerseys. 
The  latter  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
former  exhibits.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  bred  too  much  for  color,  while  too 
little  attention  was  paid  to  form  and  milk 
and  butter  qualities.  In  color  they  were 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  in  some  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  Jersey  they  were  de¬ 
ficient. 

Sheep.— There  were  453  head  of  sheep  on 
exhibition,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
ever  made  in  Ohio.  The  number  of  nearly 
all  the  breeds  represented  was  greater  than 
ever  before  at  the  State  fair  The  Merinos 
led  with  125  head  from  eight  flocks.  A 
considerable  number  of  good  bucks  were 
sold  for  shipment  to  Australia.  The  sales 
of  Downs,  especially  of  Shropshire  Downs, 
were  good.  Here,  too,  the  complaint  was 
made  that  the  judges  were  partial  to  over¬ 
fat  sheep.  But  their  decisions  were  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  preferences  of  the  buyers,  who 
purchased  mostly  from  the  fattest  flocks. 
One  exhibitor  who  received  first  premiums 
on  everything  he  entered  for  competition 
said  that  one  can  not  have  his  sheep  too  fat 
for  showing  or  for  selling  at  the  fair.  Sev¬ 
eral  yearlings  (18  months  old)  were  shown 
that  weighed  230  to  240  pounds  each. 

Swine.— There  were  about  400  head  of 
hogs,  which  number  has  not  been  exceeded 
since  the  fair  has  been  on  the  new  grounds, 
if  at  all.  The  Poland  Chinas  were  most 
numerous,  there  being  176  head.  Berkshires 
and  Chester  Whites  came  next  in  point  of 
numbers,  there  being  about  half  as  many 
of  each  as  there  were  of  Poland  Chinas. 
There  was  but  one  herd  of  Duroc-  Jerseys 
and  no  Essex.  Although  but  few  of  the 
swine  were  excessively  fat,  there  were  many 
too  fat  for  breeding. 

Poultry. — The  exhibit  of  poultry  was 
far  ahead  of  any  previous  display  at  the 
State  fair  both  in  numbers  and  in  merit. 
There  were  1,225  birds,  ranging  in  size  from 
the  pigmy  Bantam  pullet,  weighing,  full- 
grown,  15  ounces,  to  the  gigantic  Asiatics, 
like  the  Light  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  the 
cocks  weighing  16  pounds.  There  were  12  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  the  competition  was  very  close. 
The  prize  Light  Brahma  cock  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  §20  One  man  showed  257  birds, 
and  was  awarded  $180  in  premiums. 

Farm  Products. — The  large  building  set 
aside  for  farm  products,  horticultural  pro¬ 
ducts  and  flowers  by  professionals,  was 
completely  filled  with  this  class  of  exhibits. 
There  was  a  noticeable  deficiency  in  the 
exhibits  of  cereal  products,  and  of  grains 
in  bushel  and  half-bushel  quantities,  telling 
very  plainly  of  the  condition  of  the  last 
W’heat,  oats  and  rye  harvests  in  Ohio. 
Vegetables  were  in  abundance  and  there 
was  quite  a  large  lot  of  corn ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  not  of  as  fine  quality  as  has  been 
shown  here.  Of  potatoes,  too,  there  wrere 
many  exhibitors  showing  more  varieties 
than  heretofore  ;  but  they  were  not  so  fine 
as  they  have  been  some  years. 

No  exhibit  in  this  building  was  of  more 
practical  interest  than  that  of  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Several  members  of  the 
efficient  staff  of  officers  were  in  attendance 
during  the  fair,  and  there  were  people  all 
the  time  making  inquiries  concerning  the 
work  at  the  station.  In  the  exhibit  of  the 
station  there  was  a  display  of  15  varieties 
of  onions  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
seed  sown  in  drill*,  where  tlmywere  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  crop  was  harvested.  In 
another  series  were  shown  the  same  15  va¬ 
rieties  grown  upon  the  same  area  of 
ground,  but  from  seeds  started  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  plants  having  beeu  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  ground  where  the  crop  ma¬ 
tured.  Not  only  were  the  onions  much 
larger  In  size  where  transplanted,  but  the 
crop  was  very  much  greater.  The  station 
showed,  also,  61  varieties  of  wheat  in  the 
straw,  affording  au  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  of  size  and  general  appearance  of 
the  different  kinds.  In  front  of  each 
specimen  was  a  jar  of  the  thrashed  grain. 
There  were  48  varieties  of  oats  shown  in 
the  same  manner.  The  entomological  di¬ 
vision  exhibited  16  cases  of  insects,  chiefly 
butterflies  and  moths. 


There  were  five  county  exhibits  of  farm 
products,  and  two  of  them  were  very  fine. 
Wood  County  had  an  especially  good  and 
well  arranged  exhibit. 

Horticultural  Products.  —  Although 
this  has  been  a  poor  fruit  year  in  Ohio, 
there  was  a  goodly  display  at  the  fair. 
There  were  about  1,000  plates  of  apples,  in¬ 
cluding  the  county  exhibits,  but  most  of 
the  varieties  were  of  inferior  quality.  There 
were  300  entries  of  single  plates  of  varie¬ 
ties.  There  were  137  plates  of  pears,  nearly 
all  by  two  growers.  -  The  peach  display  was 
as  meager  as  any  ever  made,  consisting  of 
but  16  plates  of  varieties  and  two  or  three 
plates  in  the  county  exhibits.  The  grape 
exhibit,  taking  size,  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  into  account,  was  by  far  the  best  ever 
seen.  There  were  410  plates,  many  of  which 
contained  perfect  specimens  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  varieties. 

Woman’s  Building.— This  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  building  of  any  great 
size  at  any  State  fair  in  the  United 
States  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
woman’s  work.  Excluding  the  Centen¬ 
nial,  this  year’s  exhibit  in  this  depart 
ment  exceeds  that  of  any  other  year  in 
size  and  the  variety  of  the  display.  There 
were  entries  in  all  the  classes,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  5,000  exhibits.  In  one  corner 
of  the  building  there  was  a  large  and 
varied  display  of  home-made  pickles,  jellies, 
preserves,  etc.  Needle  work  in  its  various 
applications  occupied  a  major  part  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  building,  and  much  of  the 
second  floor.  The  south  end  of  the  second 
floor  was  devoted  to  china  painting.  The 
exhibits  of  this  dainty  ware  were  very  fine. 

W.  S.  DEVOL. 


The  New  York  State  Fair. 

(RURAL  SPECIAL  REPORT.) 

Buildings  and  Machinery.— The  build¬ 
ings  for  stock  are  made  so  that  every  animal 
can  be  seen.  There  are  walks  on  both  sides 
and  an  alley-way  between,  and  the  upper 
floor  serves  as  sleeping  room  for  the  attend¬ 
ants.  They  are  grouped  with  one  end  to 
the  avenue  and  the  other  near  the  next 
building,  so  as  to  make  them  nearly  con¬ 
tinuous,  which  saves  walking.  The  floors 
are  raised  from  the  ground  so  that  stock  can 
be  loaded  into  a  wagon  at  any  point. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— The  fruit 
and  vegetable  exhibits  were  not  large. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  showed  116  varieties  of 
pears,  31  of  grapes.  26  of  plums  and  one  of 
quince.  Diel  is  a  first  class  winter  pear, 
the  most  profitable  for  market.  The  Lom¬ 
bard  Plum  and  Worden  and  Moore’s  Early 
Grapes  were  recommended  for  farmers. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  frost  the  Cham¬ 
pion  should  be  tried. 

Live  Stock. — George  Gough,  Hartwick, 
N.  Y.,  showed  13  head  of  Cheviot  sheep- 
large  and  fine  animals.  He  received  three 
first  and  one  second  premium.  Mr.  Curry 
of  the  same  place,  also  showed  24  head  of 
the  same  breed.  They  are  of  the  middle- 
wool  class  and  they  grow  larger  in  this 
country  than  in  their  native  land.  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Jacques,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
14  Hampshire  Down  and  17  Dorset  sheep. 
The  Dorset  will  breed  twice  a  year  and 
averages  in  weight  180  pounds.  The  fleece 
weighs  six  to  eight  pounds,  and  is  medium 
combing  wool.  One  of  the  finest  exhibits 
was  the2l  head  of  Shropshire  Downs  shown 
by  George  Ingersol,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  They 
were  solid,  compact,  mutton  sheep  from 
imported  stock.  W.  R.  Forrest,  Kauona, 
displayed  a  shepherd’s  table  for  shearing, 
tagging  and  tying  up  wool:  it  must  be  very 
handy. 

Freeman  &  Button,  Cottons,  N.  Y., 
showed  28  head  of  Cheshire  swine,  among 
them  an  extra  fine  litter  of  pigs.  “  Natty 
Bumpo,”  three  years  old,  weighs  800  pounds, 
and  was  the  largest  Cheshire  ou  theground. 
E.  W.  Davis,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  has  sold 
Cheshires  the  second  time  to  312  different 
customers.  He  claims  all  registered  stock 
is  from  his  breeding  and  he  has  made  the 
Cheshires  what  they  are.  They  mature 
early  and  will  outweigh  other  breeds  at  nine 
months,  and  excel  in  quality  of  meat.  It 
is  wrong  ou  the  part  of  the  judges  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  in  their  awards  by  the  fatness  of 
the  animals;  but  in  many  classes  one  has  to 
fatten  stock  till  it  is  ruined  in  order  to  get 
a  premium.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with 
hogs  but  with  cattle  and  horses  too. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb  occupied  one 
whole  building  with  cattle,  which  were  not 
entered  for  competition,  and  standard- 
bred  trotters,  Clydes,  Percherons,  French 
Coachers  and  other  kinds  of  horses.  They 
have  1,000  acres  adjoining  the  fair  grounds 
and  also  400  acres  of  nurseries.  King 
Alcazar,  a  California  yearling,  weighing 
about  950  pounds,  won  the  first  premium. 


Some  grade  coach  and  trotting  blood  stock 
were  good  business  horses.  They  received 
19  first,  eight  second  and  two  gold  medals 
on  horses.  Franconi,  seven  years,  one  of 
their  last  lot  of  15  imported  French  Coach 
horses,  was  a  beauty.  They  own  150  head 
of  horses  and  250  of  cattle.  The  bull 
Netherland  Statesman  is  a  clean-cut  beast, 
and  imparts  excellent  dairy  qualities.  The 
enormous  udders  and  yellow  hides  of  the 
cows  partially  prepared  one  for  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  butter  yields.  Three  of  them 
have  made  100  pounds  or  over  in  30  days, 
and  100  animals  average  19.26  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  week.  Their  feed  is  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  bran  and  ground  oats  with  a 
trifle  of  oil-meal  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
condition,  for  a  butter  ration ;  add  corn 
meal ;  the  average  amount  of  grain  fed  is 
12  to  16  pounds  each.  Henry  Stevens,  of 
Laconia,  had  75  head  Holstein -Friesians  in 
the  Advanced  Registry.  His  herd  is 
headed  by  Peiterje  Netherland,  son  of 
Peiterje  3d,  a  superior  animal.  One  of  his 
cows  has  the  largest  two  and  four-year-old 
milk  record  ever  made  by  any  breed.  He 
would  feed  three  parts  of  shorts,  four  parts 
of  corn-meal  with  a  little  oil-meal.  At  the 
present  low  prices,  he  would  advise  the  use 
of  thoroughbred  males  at  least.  Two  of 
his  cows  and  two  three  year  old  heifers 
gave  to-day  207  po  inds  of  milk  in  24  hours. 

J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  has  a  son  of 
Peiterje  2nd,  which  has  a  record  of  30,318 
pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  De  Kol  2nd’s 
Queen  has  the  largest  three-year  old  butter 
record,  28  pounds  seven  ounces  in  seven 
days.  Netherland  De  Kol,  a  two-year-old, 
has  a  record  of  20  pounds  five  ounces  in 
seven  days.  These  are  both  daughters  of 
De  Kol  2nd,  whose  record  is  33  pounds  six 
ounces  in  seven  days.  A  six  months-old 
heifer  out  of  De  Kol  2nd,  was  sold  for  $1,500 
last  week.  The  ration  for  butter  is  three 
parts  of  bran,  two  of  ground  oats  and  one 
of  corn-meal  by  measure.  Holstein  butter 
received  the  first  premium  for  quality. 

A  pair  of  Jersey  steers  shown  by  Mrs.  D. 
C.  Curtis  were  as  quick  as  cats.  A.  H. 
Cooley,  Little  Britain,  showed  20  Jerseys, 
all  one  bull’s  get — Mahkunac  3290.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  herd  prize  for  bull  and 
produce,  and  first  on  his  cow,  Angellia  69404. 
She  is  not  handsome,  but  wins  on  her  dairy 
qualities.  He  also  got  other  prizes.  He 
would  have  received  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  special 
premium,  but  was  shut  out  from  competi¬ 
tion  by  a  mistake.  He  thinks  a  good  deal  of 
bran  is  needed,  especially  for  growth,  and 
feeds  large  quantities  of  it.  E.  R.  Colson, 
Byron,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  fine  bull  in  Byron’s 
Rioter,  a  grandson  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th.  He 
is  large  and  vigorous,  with  a  fine  horn. 
The  young  stock  resemble  him.  A  hand¬ 
some  inbred  Rioter  heifer  won  the  first 
premium.  A  three-year  old  heifer,  Lily  C, 
was  extra.  He  uses  corn  and  oil-meal  and 
bran.  Ayer  &  McKinney,  T.  R.  Proctor, 
and  many  others  show  splendid  specimens. 
S.  Spencer  &  Son,  Kiantone,  N.  Y.,  exhib¬ 
ited  Short-horns.  They  have  won  prizes 
for  milk  and  butter  tests  iu  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  New  York.  They  receive  $100, 
the  highest  prize  offered  on  any  single  ani¬ 
mal,  on  Kitty  Clay  2nd ;  record,  70  pounds 
of  milk  aud  19  pounds,  10  ounces  of  butter. 
A.  Morse,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  ^showed  dairy 
Short-horns.  A  good  cow  is  Maid  of  Ox¬ 
ford  3d,  four  years  old;  record,  11,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  eleven  months,  and  she  carried 
a  cal  f .  His  rations  for  butter  consist  of  corn 
and  oats  equal  parts  by  weights. 

Washburn  &  Knowlton,  New  London,  O., 
showed  nine  Herefords, — the  great  beef 
breed.  They  were  the  fattest  cattle  I  ever 
saw  for  grass-fed  animals.  Some  weighed 
1,000  pounds  at  one  year.  One  calf,  eight 
months  old,  weighed  950  pounds.  The  feed 
of  stock  bulls  was  two  quarts  of  wheat 
bran,  two  quarts  of  middlings  and  grass. 

The  Red  Polled  shown  by  Charles  Oster, 
Ava,  N.  Y.,  were  fine  specimens;  some 
weighed  2,000  pouuds  when  four  years. 
The  grades  have  no  horns. 

Among  the  Ayrshires,  T.  G.  Nankin 
showed  Lady  Rufus,  which  scored  96  per 
cent.,  the  highest  score  ever  made  by  auy 
cow  of  •vuy  breed.  As  she  was  being  led 
into  the  stall  she  dropped  dead.  An  exam¬ 
ination  snowed  that  a  pieco  of  hay  wire, 
two  inches  long,  which  had  been  cut  off  by 
a  cutter,  had  pierced  her  heart.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  iu  cutting  food  to  keep  out 
harmful  articles.  I  understood  she  had 
not  beeu  fed  cut  feed  for  a  long  time.  A. 
S.  Tubbs,  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  showed  a  splen¬ 
did  cow,  Vinewood  Queen,  a  member  of 
four  gold-medal  herds.  All  of  her  off¬ 
spring  take  first  prizes  when  shown.  The 
bull  Peerless  Douglas,  her  son,  at  two 
years  was  head  of  a  herd  at  Columbus,  O. 
He  took  the  gold  medal  and  the  first  prize 
for  bull  and  his  produce  at  Springfield, 


Mass.  One  such  cow  is  worth  a  fortune  as 
a  breeder.  E.  C.  Holden’s  herd  attracted 
mv  attention  on  account  of  their  large  and 
well  placed  teats.  Small  teats  are  the  rule 
in  many  families  of  this  breed.  In  his 
herd  425  pounds  of  milk  made  21  pounds  of 
butter.  He  has  a  yoke  of  six-year  old  bulls 
which  do  good  work. 

One  Holstein  which  had  been  dishorned 
was  very  ugly.  The  keeper  said  the  dis¬ 
horning  made  him  quiet  for  a  time,  but 
the  good  effects  did  not  last. 

J.  H.  Converse,  Woodville,  N.  Y.,  showed 
a  herd  which  have  taken  eight  herd  prizes 
at  large  shows  all  over  the  country. 

Twenty  five  head  of  Swiss  cattle,  owned 
by  Waiter  Fish,  Mystic,  Connecticut,  at¬ 
tracted  no  little  attention.  They  are  claimed 
to  be  the  “  grandmothers  ”  of  the  Jersey, 
which  they  resemble  in  markings,  but  they 
are  larger.  One  cow  gave  50  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  in  summer  and  40  pounds  in  winter. 
They  test  20  per  cent,  of  cream.  Dr.  Law, 
of  Cornell  University,  who  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  fair  to  aid  any  one  who 
might  need  his  services,  said:  “  Napoleon 
the  III.  used  to  keep  a  herd  of  Swiss  cattle 
on  the  farm  near  Paris  and  gave  the  poor 
people  sweet  milk  and  fresh  rolls  every 
Sunday. 

Among  the  crowd  of  horses  I  noticed  a 
grade  black  English  Coach  stallion  belong¬ 
ing  to  Henry  Manger,  Fayette,  N.  Y.  This 
class  nick  in  well  with  good  native  mares, 
and  the  foals  are  good  steppers.  W.  C. 
Albertson,  North  Rush,  N.  Y.,  showed  a 
black  stallion,  Roscoe  Conkling— trial  2.22)£ 
— which  was  a  model  of  symmetry.  His 
Percheron  and  French  Coach  horses  showed 
skill.  He  regards  the  grade  Coach  as  the 
best  general-purpose  horse  for  a  farmer. 

Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Company,  Rochester, 
make  a  salve  for  cuts  and  all  skin  diseases, 
which  many  of  the  noted  horsemen  assured 
me  could  not  be  excelled.  A  silver  bay 
road  mare  valued  at  $1,000  was  shown  by 
S.  A.  Spaulding,  Memphis.  N.  Y.  She  was 
a  standard-bred  trotter.  After  comparing 
her  with  the  ponderous  draft-horses  one 
could  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement : 
“  Every  thing  is  best  in  its  place.” 

C.  E  CHAPMAN. 


gtti.sceUmteousi 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Wo  will  Send  a  Sample 

liu(j<j)j,  Road  Cart 
OK  HARNESS 

to  one  rersonct  each  post-office 
who  will  show  to  others  whom 
we  may  send  tosee  it.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  will  buy  If  they  can  see  for 
themselves,  tberelore  we  give 
a  bargain  to  net  samples  of  our 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

Will  You  Have  One  or  All? 

Don’t  miss  this  bargain,  you  may  never 
have anorher  Weguarantee  ourwork 


and  gel  testimonials 
from  those  who  have  had 
ou-  bargains. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO., 

Carriage  Dept.  No.  7, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


If  you  want  the  mast  WON¬ 
DERFUL,  KXTHAORDINAKY, 

Sim  ple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  of  parties  who  have  made 
a  business  of  building  Mills  for 
over  25  years.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  Alii  information. 
75  SIZES  AND  KINDS  BUILT 
more  than  an  v  other  house  iu 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Address, 

Challcngo  Wind  Mill  A  Feed  Mill 
Co.,  Batavia,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  Farmer*  wit'i  no  experience  make  CJ^.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  I).  Bates,  1B4  W  .Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington*  Ky.,  made  one  (lay. 
g£l  one  week.  So  can  you.  Front*  and  cata- 
lecue  free.  J .  E.  Shepard  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  o. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense  No  connection  with 
any  comme-clal establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  Tub 
American  Uahoen.  Times  Building.  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

Though  grass  mav  grow  anew  each  year, 

And  seem  of  tender  age, 

’Tis  older  far  than  you  appear, 

Because  Its  past  ur-age  f 

— Munsey's  "Weekly. 

The  average  stock  company  fully  under¬ 
stands  the  science  of  horticulture.  It 
thoroughly  believes  in  keeping  its  plant 
well  watered. — Boston  Transcript. 

ALICE:  “  Why,  Edith,  is  that  you  ?  What 
a  pretty  bonnet  you  have  on  !  ”  Edith  : 
**  Do  you  think  I  look  well  in  it  ?  ”  Alice : 
‘  Yes,  indeed— I  hardly  knew  you.” — Mun¬ 
sey's  Weekly. 

“How  pleasant  it  is  to  see  husband  and 
wife  of  one  mind  f’  “It  is  indeed.  There’s 
the  Robinsons,  for  example.  She  thinks 
there’s  nobody  in  the  world  like  Robinson, 
and  he  thinks  so,  too.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 

Didn’t  Like  Insects.— “How  do  you 
like  the  place  asked  the  proprietor  of  a 
summer  resort  of  a  departing  boarder.  “  It 
would  be  very  desirable  for  some  people,” 
was  the  cautious  answer.  “  Eor  instance?” 
“Oh,  well,  say  an  entomologist.” — TFas7t- 
ington  Post. 

It  Came  at  Last. — A  grocer  at  Keene, 
N.  H.,  had  sold  powder  at  retail  by  lamp¬ 
light  for  over  20  years,  and  he  never  found 
fault  if  the  crowd  in  the  store  was  smoking 
while  he  poured  out  the  little  grains.  One 
night  last  week,  however — whish  ! — bang !  — 
boom  !  Three  men  badly  hurt — no  more 
powder — no  more  grocery — no  insurance.— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

His  Expedient. — Whitely  (to  small  boy): 

“  Here,  sonny,  if  you  collect  me  a  lot  of  in¬ 
sects  I’ll  give  you  a  quarter.”  Small  Boy : 
“Insects!  What  do  yer  want  ’em  fer?” 
Whitley :  “  I  want  to  put  them  on  my 
wife’s  plants.  She  won’t  let  me  smoke  in 
the  house  except  to  kill  insects  on  the 
plants.”—  West  Shore. 

A  YOUNG  man  walked  in  his  sleep  one 
night  last  week  at  Slaterville,  Ga.,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  at  a  grind 
stone  sharpening  his  knife.  If  that  young 
man  had  ever,  in  his  younger  days,  turned 
a  grindstone  for  a  200  pound  man  and  a 
dull  axe,  he  would  have  found  himself  not 
less  than  1,000  miles  from  a  grindstone 
when  he  awoke. — Norristown  Herald. 

A  Ewing  farmer  came  into  town  one  day 
recently  behind  a  matched  team  of  bays. 
The  roads  were  muddy,  owing  to  the  rain¬ 
fall  the  day  before,  and  the  agriculturist 
bad  the  caudal  appendages  of  his  spirited 
nags  doubled  up  and  carefully  tied  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  ends  thereof  from  getting  soiled. 
As  the  animals  were  speeding  through  the 
Seventh  Ward  a  little  girl  living  on  Cal¬ 
houn  street  observed  the  flying  steeds  with 
their  tails  arranged  in  such  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  and  exclaimed:  “Oh,  mamma,  here  go 
two  horses  with  their  tails  done  up  in  the 
latest  style,  like  your  back  hair!”  “And 
how  is  that  ?  ”  the  mother  asked.  “  Why, 
in  a  Psyche  knot  ” — Michigan  Farmer. 


PisaUanmis  gUvMtisinfl. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  MANUFACTURE 

ALL  STYLES 


Fine  Surreys,  Buggies  and  Bead  Wagons. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

THE  KALAMAZOO  WAGON  COMPANY, 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

or  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

'Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keen  the  best  and  return 
all  others. 

A.W. STRAUB  &  C0.,Philada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 


_ .  -  -m  —  J'  h  fc l  j  oi  t  two  J  t'llol  LI  1 

SPEIMiULLU  IMi'LEjUKNT  CO.  SprIugllild,0.  Ter'y  Wu.tafF* 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  tlie 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

Is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Base-Ball  Quotation:  “A  Fowl  Out!” 


PERFECTION  IN  BUTTER  MAKING. 

‘Ui^  OUTFIT 

iff  1  B%  EXCELS 
I-  B  I  V  a  THEM  ALL. 

CREAMERY 


O.  K.  _ 

Has  the  largest  cooling  surface,  takes  loss 
cooling  material,  less  labor,  and  gives  best 
results.  All  cream  raised  between  milk- 
ings  Skimming  glass  whole  depth  of  im  n 

can, ’showing  condition  ot'niilk  without  touching  creamery' 
O  If  f'MIlRM  Has  improvements  over  the  best. 
Tit  A  '  Ea®y to  clean,  easy  to  operate. 

Made  of  White  Oak.  Cover  Castings  will  not  break. 

0.  K.  BUTTER 

the  grain  of  the  butter.  Solid  wood  roller.  THE  MOST  - 
PERFECT  Rutter  Worker  ever  put  on  the  market, 
JOHN  S.  CASTER,  Sole  Manufacturer,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


•THIS  CREATURE  IS  HERE  TO. 


HtyH 

ifj  Arrest  Your  Attention  i 

We  want  you  to  wait  before  subscribing  for  your  next  year's 
Agricultural  reading  matter  and 

MAKE  A  TRXAXi  OF  THU 

Farm,  Field  a  Stockman, 

(A  20-Pago  Weekly  Farm  and  Family  Paper,  at  $1.00  per  Year.) 

rpHE  best  is  always  the  cheapest,  especially  when  it  costs  no  more. 
-.  Some  of  our  £2:00,  £1.50  and  £1.25  contcm] 


-  ,  ■  ...  ...  - „ —  contemporaries  have  made- 

claims  that  they  are  better.  We  want  to  give  every  farmer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  makea  fiiir  comparison.  To  this  end  we  will  send 
to  any  reader  of  this  paper  or  his  friends  r-, 
the  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  L.V E R Y  WEEK 
until  Jan.  1st,  1091,  including  a  Mammoth  premium  last,  for 
O  mix#  1  r-  in  stamps.  A  handsome  cloth- 

V/CiLY  I  L-f EIMTS  bound  DICTIONARY of  30,000 
words,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  one  who  will  send  ns  a  club  of  10 
subscribers  atabove  price;  or  a  complete  HOUSEHOLD  CYCLO¬ 
PAEDIA  ( Ml  pages)  for  20  subscribers. 

m  jg  We  make  very  liberal  terms  to  club-raisers.  In  addition  to 
Premiums  or  Cask  Commissions  we  give  200  Spe¬ 
cial  Premiums  for  200  Largest  Clubs,  worth  from  S>IO  to 
S500  each.  Send  stamp  for  our  terms  and  Premium  List. 

WILSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


AHAMQ  BARN  FLO°R 

nssfftsm  Horse  Power.! 


SSBSK&ilB:*  ™»*.' 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


Send  for 
Price-List. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AN  D  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 

A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


J.  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


fjlrampion  Fvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange* 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-/' 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans, 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect 
Automatic  Regulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  \j 
an  improvement  over  tho 
uook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  od  a  fence  rail.f 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  RutlancCvtT 


THE  NEW 
DOCTOR  BAILEY 


Mado  only  by 
AMES  PLOWCO., 
Boston  and  How  York 


CUTTER. 

Forage. 

sizes,  for  hand, 
horse  and 
steam. 
Only 
machine 
made  w  ith  a 
drawing 
and  shear¬ 
ing  cut. 
Great 
saving 
of  power 
and  increase 
of  capacity. 
Send  for  circulars 
and  catalogue. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa.' 

Farqahar’a  Standard  Engine*  and  Saw  Mill*. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  PorUble,  St*- 
tion&ry ,  Traction  and  Automatic  *«. 
^ttneaa.paelalty.  Warranted eqnal.r 
•  uperi.rt, 

1  nay  mad*, 


Iddreia  A.  B.  FAEQUHAR  A  SOX,  York,  Pa. 


in  the  South 

uloug  the 
line  of  the 
Cheap  lunds, 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  C _ _ _ _ 

good  he^tii^oot^vater^unnmimate.  good  markets 
tor  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits  You 
can  purchase  ROUND  TRIP  LA \I>-»E KK KR 

TICKETS  VlTi  llk  MoRiLk  A  OlllO  lt  \ll.‘. 


II 1  >  A  O,  from  sf.  I.Oll-vMtL  to  almost' 
point  hi  our  t ( >  rrllory,  uTWryTotvnuTs 


any 


KYll  TV  *evatery’  Ut.VUry  l0'^tes.  GOOD  FOR 
BTOPin vo  XSiro.n!  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
...  N<  <M  I  VT  IM.EAM  RE  south  of  the 
jlver'  *’°*‘UriTIpITn7orrnatIon  in  regard  to 
BBRRLB.  Land  andlmrnlgra 
ton  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street.  ST  LOUIS 

M  &'  0°R  Whn/i'v'  General  Passenger  Agent 
HUi  *  'iRl'  >IOR  r  .E.  A  LA .  Address  the  ALA- 

orSl  A, i/vWtv nY' V.  "PVPLOPMENT  CO., 
or  ME  ARY  FOMIK,  Pres..  MOIIILF.  ALA.,  for 

circulars  or  other 
Information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
Instruct  lot 


aiiilnt  T^.rr  >*  1  lusV«cMpn'  given  “by 
■  ■  waiata  Mail  In  Hook  keeping.  Business  Forms 
„  .  Arithmetic.  Penmanship  Shorthand' 

etc.  Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection  Circulars  free 
Bicv  ant  &  Stiutton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo  N  Y 


FA  DS  THEM  A  LL  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  hi  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

hooked  with  closed 
1  doors  while  horse  Is 
•ess. 


operating  p  r  i 
HU  „  Bales  of  200  lbs.  made 
“tLIu  three  minutes:  24 


^3 sold  and  in  general 
_  use  within  8  miles  of 
^factory.  Operated 
1=/ easier  ami  faster 
than  any  other  liorso 
— r  "  *•  ’  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


EVERYFARMERSMILLER 

our  own  Sliclllne  hihI 
‘iijC&t  Homes  saviug  tolls 
aud  teaming  to  and  from 
the  Grist  Mill.  This  work 
can  be  done  rainy,  windy 
days,  when  out-door  work 
is  suspended  «»n  the  farm. 
The  same  Mill  will  cut 
corn  stalks,  saw  wood, run 
churn,  grindstone,  punip 
water,  etc.  We  make  the 

halladay 

ED  WIND  MILL 

i  11  sizes,  1%  to  40  horse 
power,  and  GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power,  Durability 
'JrJ  and  Storm-Defying 
Qualities. 

Horse  Powers 

and  JT  AC  KS  both  single  and 
double  Geared,  made  heavy  and  strong. 


!*kC0RN  Sheller 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse,  steam 
or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply  made, 
but  strong,  durable  and  effective  in 
its  working,  yet  light  running.  It  ia 
constructed  similar  to  the  largo 
Power  Shellers,  and  is  the  best 
*2  Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding 
Tables.  We  make  a  Saw  Table 
especially  adapted  to  sawing 
__  _  long  poles.  Special  care  is 

taken  to  make  t  hese  machines 
;  strong  and  durable. 

THE  X3CIL. 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  'ii  5  sizes,  with  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  Safety  Lever, 

and  al  late  improvements. 

IXL  IRON  FEED  MILL 

3  sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can  be  run  by 
any  power  and  especially  adapted  to  Wind  Power. 
Will  gTiDd  any  kind  of  graiu,  and  is  the  lightest 
running  and  most  effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

I  IXL  TANK  HEATER 

For  warming  water  in  Stock  Tanks  Made  of 
the  best  quality  of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet 
iron  to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  aud  cause  leak.  Will 
burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  is  very  effective  and  takes 
less  care  to  operate  than  any  other  Heater  made. 
We  also  make  the 

HALLADAV  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 

18  sizes;  8  to  CO  ft.  diameter  aud  ouc  man  to  10 

horsepower  The  M .  S.  SOLID.  WHEEL  WIND 

rVl  I  LL?  7  sizes.  Iron  and  Kra**  Piiidoh  in  great  vririetv. 
lank*  all  kinds  and  sizes,  aud  the  Standard  Hay  Tools 
consisting  of  Antl-Frtetloii,  8wivel*  Kever»ible  and  Kod 
Carrier*,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horne  Hay  Fork*, 
Pulleys,  Floor  Hook*,  etc.  All  goods  fullv  guaranteed. 
.Send  for  Catalogue  ami  Prices.  Kellable  Agents  wanted 
In  all  uuassigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

KATA  VIA,  ILLINOIS.  II.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Omaha.  Neb. 
DEPOTS: — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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KEYSTONE 

Overhead  Horse-Power. 


H 


THREE  SIZES. 


Can  be  placed  outside  against  building  with  shaft¬ 
ing  and  pulleys  Inside  for  driving  CHURNS,  GRIND 
ERS,  FEED  CUTTERS  SAWS,  LATHE  ‘,  GRIND¬ 
STONES,  EMERY  WHEELS,  and  all  light  machines. 
Send  for  circular. 

KEYSTONE  M’F’G  CO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

(Mention  this  paper.) 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MKIUT. 

Send  for  Spoci nl  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  l’ni.l  by  ns 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Clinton,  •  -  lowo. 


Dfl/rDCIDI  P 

YFR  c?STEa«3W000TRACK 

IV^HAYCARRIERSn 

ikade  m  auk.  a  complete  outfit.  Kasy 
to  putup,  always  reliableand  fully  war¬ 
ranted  to  meet  the  wants  of  any  farmer. 

MYERS’  - 
fess#3  FORCE 

AND 

LIFT 


iP5  PUMPS 


Simple,  durable  .powerful,  easy  to  operate 
never  affected  by  frost.  Patent  CL.4NN 
VALVE,  will  never  corrode.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  our  goods.  Write  for  catalogue.  [ 

F.E.  MYERS&.  BFYO.  ASnLANO, 0.  ’ 
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WE  SINCERELY  BELIEVE  THAT  NINETY-NINE 
PER  CENT.  OF 

Twenty  Million  Readers 

would  derive  more  Profit,  Pleasure,  Health  and  real 
Happiness  from  their  work  and  lives  if  they  would  read 
carefully  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  We  should  gain  by  it,  too, 
but  our  motive  is  not  wholly  selfish.  So  we  make  these 
liberal  offers  to  induce  you  to  extend  the  influence  of 
our  work. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  has  originated  and 
sent  out  many  most  valuable  varieties  of  field  and 
garden  plants.  Mr.  Carman's  recent  experiment  work 
in  hybridization  and  selection  will  enable  us  this  season 
to  distribute  some  more  new  varieties,  which  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY 

« 

to  all  of  our  yearly  subscribers  as  per  conditions  to  be 
announced  later.  If  offered  for  sale  their  market 
✓value  would  be  at  least  $2.00. 


TO  ASSIST  OUR  FRIENDS  IN  GETTING  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  we  will  send 

Specimen  Numbers  Free 

(of  THE  R.  N.-Y.  or  THE  GARDEN,  state  which) 
to  any  list  of  names  of  interested  persons  whom 
you  will  agree  to  call  upon  and  solicit  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  after  they  have  received  and  read  the 
paper.  We  will  also  write  them  that  it  is  sent  at 
your  request. 


; 


PREMIUM  LIST 

-  OF  - 

The  Rural  New-Yorker^The  American  Garden. 

IN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom  we  present  herewith  descriptions  of  a  few  standard  articles  believed  to  be  first- 
class  in  all  respects.  In  addition  we  also  offer  as  premiums  ANY  AMERICAN  ARTICLES  wanted  by  our  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  use  in  the  field,  garden,  orchard,  stable,  house  and  workshop  ;  or  any  article  desired  for  use  in  pursuit  of 
sport  by  man  or  boy,  or  for  recreation  and  amusement  of  the  wife  and  mother,  girl,  boy  and  baby.  Anything  from  a  Book  to 
an  Education;  from  a  Sled  to  a  Thresher;  from  a  Plow  to  a  Reaper;  from  a  Fishing  Rod  to  a  Bicycle ;  from  a 
Glove  to  a  Silk  Dress;  from  a  Pen  to  a  Piano  ;  from  a  Chester  Pig  to  a  Norman  Stallion,  Jersey  Cow  or  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Bull — any  American  article  will  be  supplied  to  any  of  our  readers  in  return  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions.  State 
what  you  want  and  we  will  name  the  terms.  YA7e  do  not  seek  profit  in  handling  these  goods.  YY  e  simply  want 
to  extend  our  Subscription  Lists  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 


aiaaaiaaaaaaaa  aaBaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
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The  generous  and  liberal  premium  offers  in 

■  this  list  are  intended 

■ 

aaaaaaaaaiBaaaaaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaiaaata 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa.aaaaaaaaaaaai 

In  soliciting  your  friends’  subscriptions,  please 

tell  them  that  we  send  the  paper 

niiawijjiiiwiiiiiiiiHfmfiiifnifiiif'iifiiifmf  ■  ■  r  ■  ■  "  ■  ■ 

i  a  niiiiiiiti  a  iu.i  a  a  a  ami  aiiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaiaaaia  ii 

» 

Please  remember  that  all  the  offers  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  list  apply  equally  to 

• 

IMS 

i 
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ilia 

•■ia 
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For  Subscribers  Only, 

Three  Months’  Free, 

J 

The  American  Carden, 

mi 

ma 

lirii 

1  i 

\  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS.  Any  person  can,  of  course,  take 

■  advantage  of  these  offers  by  himself  becoming  a 

!  subscriber. 

■ 

.•.■■■aaaaaaii.i.aaaaaaaaaaa  aaaaaaaaaa 

.••■•■■■■■aaiaiiaaaaiaiaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

;  or  the  rest  of  this  year,  from  date  of  subscrip- 
}  tion,  to  all  who  subscribe  now,  paying  $2.00 
for  1871.  This  is  only  for  new  subscriptions. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaiaaaaaaaaa.aaaaaaaaa.aaa 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

which  is  published  in  the  same  office  as  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  and  is  its  com¬ 
panion  journal.  It  is  lully  described  elsewhere 
i  in  this  issue. 
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CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  PREMIUMS  ARE  OFFERED: 


THE  PREMIUMS  ARE  GIVEN  to  our  subscribers 
for  securing  new  subscriptions  only. 

THE  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  announced  elsewhere,  are 
open  to  competition  only  to  our  regular  subscribers,  and 
not  to  any  Supscription  Agencies  or  professional  canvassers. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  FORWARDED  by  mail  postpaid, 
only  when  so  stated.  When  sent  by  express  or  freight, 
transportation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver. 

SHORT  TERM  SUBSCRIBERS  (for  10  weeks  etc.)  are 
counted  in  our  lists  the  same  as  any  other  subscribers, 
but  yearly  subscriptions  from  them  may  be  reckoned  as 
“new  subscriptions”  in  auy  club.  On  the  other  hand  they 
have  the  privileges  of  other  subscribers  in  getting  up  clubs 
and  securing  premiums. 

SEND  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  FAST  AS  SECURED. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  select  the  premium  when  the  first 
names  are  sent  in.  We  will  keep  a  careful,  separate  ac¬ 
count  with  each  party  sending  names,  and  give  credit  for 
each  subscription  sent  in.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
or  whenever  desired,  the  premium  may  be  selected  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  at  once.  Please  mark  all  orders  “  For 
Premium,”  if  such  is  the  case. 

PLEASE  DON’T  ASK  US  TO  CHANGE  ANY  OF 
THESE  CONDITIONS,  or  the  terms  for  any  piemium, 
because  any  changes  involve  considerable  extra  work  and 
inconvenience,  and  as  our  business  is  large  and  filled  with 
numerous  intricate  details  we  cannot  well  afford  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor  incident  to  such  changes.  The  terms 
are  all  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous  and  are  purposely 


so  made  in  order  to  please  our  subscribers  and  induce  the 
largest  possible  increase  in  our  subscription  list. 

GUARANTEE  OF  SAFE  DELIVERY.  We  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  forward  premium  articles  safely, 
and  we  guarantee  the  quality  aud  packing  and  delivery  to 
the  post,  express  or  freight  office.  Beyond  that  we  cannot 
be  responsible.  But  for  an  insurance  fee  of  five  cents  on 
articles  valued  at  $5  or  under,  and  for  a  fee  of  one  per 
cent,  on  any  value  over  $5,  we  will  guarantee  the  safe  de¬ 
livery  of  any  article  at  the  post,  express  or  freight  office 
nearest  the  receiver’s  address. 

ANYTHING  WANTED  PRACTICALLY  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  COST.  Notice  above  our  remarks  on  supplying 
anything  wanted  out-doors  or  in  doors,  and  remember  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  secure  the  whole  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  thing  desired, 
although  we  always  prefer  that  you  should,  as  our  only 
purpose  in  offering  premiums  is  to  increase  our  list  of 
subscribers.  For  example  :  You  may  want  a  $100  article 
for  which  (30  subscribers  may  be  required  by  our  offer; 
but  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  devote  time  enough  to 
secure  more  than,  sav,  25  names.  In  this  case  you  have 
only  to  send  us  the  25  names  and  put  in  the  balance  in  cost 
from  your  own  pocket,  in  this  example  $50,  and  so  on  in 
about  that  proportion  for  any  number  of  subscribers  se¬ 
cured,  or  for  any  otter  article  desired.  We  will  give  the 
terms  on  any  article  desired  after  the  club  is  actually  begun. 

ONLY  SUBSCRIBERS  GET  THE  PREMIUMS  for 
sending  in  new  subscriptions  because  they  know  all  about 


the  aims  and  objects  of  our  periodicals  and  know  better  than 
any  other  people  how  to  present  their  claims  to  prospec¬ 
tive  new  subscribers,  and  also  because  we  want  our  friends 
to  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  tfie  very  liberal  premium 
offers  which  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  special 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturers  direct  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  purpose. 

PREMIUMS  ARE  NOT  GIVEN  TO  INDUCE  PEOPLE 
TO  SUBSCRIBE.  The  paper  and  magazine  are  worth  all 
we  ask  for  them.  We  give  the  premiums  only  to  sub¬ 
scribers  already  on  our  lists,  who  shall  induce  others  to 
subscribe  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  journals  themselves. 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY.— Money  may  be  sent  at  our 
risk  in  the  forms  of  a  money  order,  bank  draft,  express 
money  order,  or  if  the  others  can  not  be  secured,  in  a 
registered  letter.  If  sent  in  any  other  form,  it  must  be 
wholly  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

OFFERS  ARE  LIMITED  TO  ONE  YEAR  in  duration, 
that  is,  from  October  1,  1890  to  October  1,  1891.  Special 
offers  may  be  limited  for  a  less  or  greater  time  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  given  in  the  special  cases.  * 

BE  SURE  TO  STATE  IN  EVERY"  ORDER,  (1)  Whether 
the  subscription  is  for  The  Rural  New  Yorker  or  The 
American  Garden  ;  (2)  Name  and  full  address  of  each  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  (3)  Amount  of  money  sent ;  (4)  Whether  the  club 
is  for  a  premium  or  not ;  (5)  What  premium  you  are  work¬ 
ing  for,  if  it  is  one  not  mentioned  in  our  Premium  List,  so 
that  we  may  make  preparations  for  securing  it  on  proper 
conditions  as  to  cost. 


Address  all  correspondence  and  have  money  orders 
and  drafts  made  payable  to 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


! 

I 


*  *  *  WE  WILL  GIVE  SPECIAL  *  '  * 

Extra  Premiums  for  1 0  New  Names 

to  the  value  of  $5-00  to  be  selected  from  the  articles 
marked  with  an  *  in  this  Premium  List.  We  will  also 
give  some  SPLENDID  SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 
to  those  who  send  in  before  June  ist,  1391,  the 
LARGEST  CLUBS.  See  another  page  for  terms. 


AS  IN  THE  PAST  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  FOR 
OUR  READERS'  BENEFIT  OUR 

Special  Clubbing 

arrangements  with  several  of  the  LEADING  PA¬ 
PERS  of  the  country,  at  special  low  prices.  See 
terms  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  will  also  furnish 
the  BEST  BOOKS  published  in  America  at  low 
combination  prices. 


^///////////////////////////////^^^^ 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

We  will  furnish  ANY  ARTICLE  WANTED  for 
WHATEVER  CLUB  YOU  MAY  BE  ABLE  TO  SE¬ 
CURE  proportionate  to  our  premium  terms.  FOR 
EXAMPLE  :  A  Triumph  Mower  calls  for  30  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2.00  each.  You  can  send  us  15  subscriptions 
at  $2.00,  and  $20.-00  in  cash  additional,  and  so  on  pro¬ 
portionately  for  any  larger  or  smaller  number,  or  for 
any  other  article. 


! 
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To  any  subscriber  interesting  himself  to  send  us  a 
Club  of  five  NEW  yearly  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  (Club  rates),  we  will  give 

A  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE, 

to  either  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  or  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN.  Also  the  privilege  of  select¬ 
ing  from  our  Premium  List  articles  marked  with  an  * 
to  the  value  of  $2.00.  This  offer  expires  November 
1,  1890. 


ii*tit*iii*matii 
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Special  Offer. 


On  Trial, 


We  will  send  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
for  introduction  only,  to  new  readers 

1 0  Weeks  for  25  Cents. 

Old  subscribers  in  getting  up  Clubs  do  well  to  use 
this  means  to  get  subscriptions  started.  Eight  trials 
count  as  one  full  subscription  and  these  may  also  be 
counted  as  new  subscriptions  when  you  take  the 
yearly  subscriptions  at  the  expiration  of  the  io  weeks’ 
trial.  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN  is  sent  three 
months  for  25  cents  on  the  same  terms.  SEE  fjgT" 


■  tiamaii  ar  *  ■ 


■  1  i  *  1 1  ■ 
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■  '■'"Bill* 

'  ■  P 


EIGHT  OF  THE  NEW  EASY-TO-GET 

1 0  WEEKS’  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

At  25  cents  each,  entitle  the  sender  to  ANY  PRE¬ 
MIUM  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  NEW  YEARLY  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION.  And  these  trial  subscriptions  MAY 
AFTERWARDS  BE  RENEWED  and  counted  in  your 
Club  THE  SAME  AS  NEW  YEARLY  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS,  in  case  your  Club  numbers  three  or  more 
yearly  subscriptions. 


I3F*  Following  is  a  partial  list  only  of  our  Premiums.  We  mention  these  to  indicate  the  wide  range  of  articles 


that  we  can  furnish  if  desired. 


Ask  for  anything  you  want  that  is  not  included  herein  : 


“  Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

The  farmers  who  need  to  be  told  what  these  tools  are,  we 
fear  are  behind  the  times.  We  offer  two  of  the  tools  this 
year,  though  we  can  supply,  if  necessary,  any  implement 
made  by  the  ‘‘Planet  Jr.”  Company.  The  Combination 
Tools  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  It  is  a  strong  yet  light 
implement,  made  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  with  all 


the  latest  improvements.  You  know  what  it  is.  Tt  is  only 
™lueHtion  as  to  Aether  you  want  it  or  not.  Price,  $12 
We  offer  it  for  eight  now  subscriptions  at  $2. 

The  “  Planet  Jr.”  Steel  Horse-Hoe  is  the  best  cultivator  ; 
light,  strong  and  effective  in  every  way.  Why  use  the  old 
horse-killing  tools  when  this  one  is  so  easily  obtainable? 
Price,  $12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger. 

Given  for  70  New  Subscriptions. 


The  cut  shows  the  construction  of  this  machine  The 
broad  steel  share  in  front  scoops  up  potatoes,  vines  and 
dirt,  making  a  furrow  as  deep  as  may  be  desired.  The 
shakers  above  the  share  separate  dirt  and  viues  from  the 
tubers,  carrying  the  latter  up  to  the  back  where  they  are 

dropped  out  be¬ 
hind.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  also  dig 
turnips  and  car¬ 
rots  and  can  be 
used  for  beets, 
sweet  potatoes  or 
peanuts.  The 
makers  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction. 
If  the  digger  does 
not  do  the  work 
_  properly  you  may 
send  it  back.  Stop 
digging  potatoes  by  hand.  Combine  with  your  neighbors 
in  making  up  a  club  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
thus  secure  this  digger.  Save  your  back  aud  your  pocket. 
Price,  $90.  Given  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each  ;  or 
20  subscriptions  and  $50  additional. 


Macomber’s  Corn  Planter.  * 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


This  is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  machines  of  the 
age.  It  is  slow,  tedious,  back-aching  work  to  drop  corn  by 


hand  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Thousands  of  these 
planters  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  for  them  increases 
every  year.  Price,  $2.50. 


*  Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

With  these  little  lamps  any  one  can 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense  pro 
duce  many  interesting  effects.  Experi¬ 
ments  with  electric  lighting  are  made 
easy  with  the  complete  little  book  of 
instructions  sent  with  each  outfit.  The 
battery  us.  d  is  easily  made  at  home, 
and  the  lights  produced  may  be  put  to 
many  practical  uses.  In  fact,  to  the 
student  of  electric  lighting  there  is 
nothing  that  offers  a  better  opportu¬ 
nity  for  experiment  than  this  complete 
outfit.  We  send  1  Edison  lamp  of  M 
or  1  candle  power,  requiring  2  cells  of 
battery,  4  carbon  rods,  2  zinc  rods,  2 
wooden  tops  aud  4  feet  of  wire.  Ac 
compauying  the  outfit  is  a  pamphlet  of 
descriptions  so  simple  and  accurate 
that  any  one  may  learn  from  it  how  to 
prepare  the  lights.  Price.  $L50,  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2,  or  eight  trials  at  25  cents. 

*  The  ABC  Book  of  Electricity.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

It  is  intended  that  this  little  volume  should,  as  rar  as 
possible,  answer  the  question  asked  by  thousands—”  What 
is  electricity  ?”  While  the  book  is  designed  particularly 
for  the  instruction  if  young  people,  there  are  plenty  of 
grown  men  and  women  who  will  welcome  it  as  a  clear  and 
agreeable  instructor.  It  explains  just  exactly  the  things 
that  you  want  explained,  defining  the  technical  terms  we 
meet  with  in  books  and  papers,  and  explaining  many  of 
the  methods  and  results  which  have  long  puzzled  us.  It 
seems  more  and  more  evident  that  electricity  is  lo  be  the 
great  motive  and  lighting  force  of  the  future.  All  intelli 
gent  meu  will  therefore  interest  themselves  in  studying 
out  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  force.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  with  which  to  begin  that  study.  It  is  written  by 
Win.  H.  Meadowcroft,  of  the  E  lison  Electric  Company, 
and  indorsed  by  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Price,  50  cents.  Given 
*or  three  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


Universal  or  Family  Scales.  * 


We  have  used  a  pair  of  these 
scales  for  years  in  making  the 
weighings  for  our  experiments, 
and  they  are  always  reliable. 
They  weigh  from  %  oz.  to  240 
pounds.  Price,  $8.  Given  for 
six  new  subscriptions,  Made  by 
Jones  of  Binghamton,  and  “  he 
pays  the  freight!” 


Farm  and  Family  Scales. 


The  farmer  who  undertakes  to  do  busi 
ness  without  a  pair  of  scales  works  at  a 
sad  disadvantage.  Successful  market¬ 
ing  is  based  upon  accurate  weighing. 

The  calculating  farmer  weighs  his  milk 
and  thus  detects  his  robber  cows,  with 
the  aid  of  a  cream  tester.  When  he  sells 
an  article  bv  weight  he  weighs  it  before 
it  goes  to  market.  He  works  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles — the  result  is  success. 

The  careless  farmer  “guesses”  at 
weights. 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales.— 

The  large  cut  shows  the 
shape.  It  will  weigh  from 
four  ounces  to  800  pounds. 

It  is  well  made  and  reli¬ 
able  in  every  way.  Price. 

$22  50.  We  offer  this  fo 
1 2  new  subscript  o  is  at  $2 
*  Rural  New-Yorker 
Scales. — These  scales  weigh  from  one-lourth  of  an  ounce 
to  25  pounds.  Nothing  could  be.  nicer  for  weighing  milk 
or  similar  products.  Price.  $3  50.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  ;  or  for  one  and  75  cents  additional.  * 


Farm,  School  and  Church  Bells.  * 

Given  for  Two,  15  and  29  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  knows  how  useful  a  good  farm  bell  is.  it  is 
worth  its  price  to  hear  it  give  notice  of  a  good  meal.  In 

case  of  fire  or  of  a  visita¬ 
tion  from  tramps  the 
neighborhood  can  lie  easily 
alarmed  by  a  brisk  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  bell  We  give 
a  bell  costing  $5  for  two 
subscriptions  at  $2.  It 
weighs  50  pounds  aud  is 
17  inches  in  diameter. 

The  No.  24  bell  weighs 
150  pounds  or  225  pounds 
with  mountings.  Price, 
$25  ;  we  offer  it  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 

The  No.  26  weighs  220 
pounds  or  325  pounds  with 
mountings.  Price,  $40;  we 
offer  it  for  20  subscriptions 
at  $2. 

These  bells  are  first-class  in  every  respect.  They  are 
made  of  an  alloy  of  cast  steel  and  crystal  metal.  They 
are  of  fine,  clear  tone,  conveying  sound  from  three  to 
four  miles.  Warranted  for  two  years.  Twenty  public- 
spirited  men  In  any  district  or  church  society  can  form  a 
club  for  The  Rural,  and  thus  secure  a  bell  for  the  church 
or  school-house. 


Combination  Fruit,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  press  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  making 
cider,  but  for  pressing 
fruits  like  grapes, 
strawberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  pineapples, 
huckleberries,  etc.  It 
also  presses  lard,  or 
beef  in  preparing  beef 
tea  for  the  use  of  in¬ 
valids.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  machine,  strong, 
simple  and  cheap.  It 
is  the  bestsmall  fruit 
press  on  the  market 
Price,  $3.  Giveu  for 
two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

*  Self-Adjusting,  Swinging  Cattle  Stanchion.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

The  fixed  stanchion 
ii  a  barbarous  affair. 
The  cow  cannot  turn 
and  lick  herself,  aud 
men  that  tie  their  cat- 
t  le  in  this  way  do  not 
generally  spend  much 
time  with  the  card.  It 
is  true  that  animals 
may  be  packed  close 
together  when  put  in 
stanchions,  but  that  is 
about  the  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  practice.  With  the  swing  stanchions 
ttie  cow  can  move  her  head  and  neck  abouf  and  rest  com¬ 
fortably.  There  no  use  talking  about  it,  a  co  v  muse  be 
happy  and  contented  before  she  can  be  expected  to  do  her 
duty.  “Ease,  comfort,  thrift  ”  may  well  be  painted  above 
these  stanchions.  Price,  $2.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion. 


A  Substantial  Roofing  Material. 

Given  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  roofing  has  been  before  the  public  for  years.  We, 
have  used  it  and  find  it  an  excellent  substitute  for  shingles 
or  slate.  Is  there 
not  a  space  of 
roof  on  your 
premises  that 
needs  just  this 
covering.  The 
outfit  we  offer 
will  cover  300 
square  feet  of 
roof,  with  the 
necessary  nails, 
caps  and  paint.  Price,  $6.  Given  for  five  new  subscriptions. 


The  Perkins  Wind-Mill. 


Given  for  30  New  Subscriptions  at  #2. 


The  almost  universal  use  to  which 
wind-power  may  be  applied  aud  its  in¬ 
creasing  importance  ou  the  farm,  in¬ 
duce  us  to  offer  this  excellent  mill, 
one  of  the  best  made.  There  is  a  force 
equal  to  10,000  horse-power  blowing 
away  over  your  farm.  We  offer  you  a 
chance  to  capture  a  portion  of  it  to 
turn  to  good  account.  Tame  the  wind 
and  make  it  work  for  you.  Price,  $65. 
Given  for  only  30  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


Moseley’s  Occident  Creamery. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions.  . 


The  inventor  of  this  creamery  s  tys 
that  he  aimed  at  simplicity,  durabil¬ 
ity,  convenience,  good  finish  auu  cor¬ 
rect  general  construction.  He  seems 
t  o  have  made  a  bull’s  eye  in  each  par- 
tioular,  aud  has  certainly  succeeded 
in  producing  an  excellent  creamery. 

The  cans  are  oblon  not  round,  thus 
taking  up  less  space.  It  is  notneces- 
sary  to  lift  the  canstoskim  the  milk. 

No  sediment  can  be  drawn  with 
either  milk  or  cream,  and  the  depth 
of  the  cream  in  the  cans  can  be  seen 
with  ease.  There  area  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  features  about  this  creamery/  hat 
have  been  highly  praised  in  these 
columns  by  our  correspondents.  The 
size  we  offer  is  No.  4,  shown  in  cut,  “  dairy  class,”  with  re¬ 
frigerator;  capacity  11  to  13  cows.  Price  $40.  Given  tor  28 
new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  Cream  Tester  and  Test  Churn  Combined.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  tool  that  every  dairyman  should  have.  It  is 
simple  enough  to  suit  anybody ;  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
save  you  a  great  mauy  dollars  during  the  course  of  tin 
year.  How?  It  will  enable  you  to  pick  out  your  Lust 
cows,  because  it  will  show  you  how  one  cow  in  your  herd 
compares  with  another.  Discharge  the  poor  cows.  This 
tester  is  the  detective  that  will  establish  their  crime  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt.  Price,  $2.  Given  for  one  new  subscription. 
Sent  postpaid. 


Carter's  Hand  Butter  Printer. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  self-gauging  printer  that  does  the  work  as  well 
aB  any.  It  is  used  by  having  the  butter  rolled  up  and 
pressing  the  print  through  il,  the  surplus  butler  going  out 
at  a  small  hole  at  the  side.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of 
customers  who  demand  printed  butter.  As  they  are  pre 
pared  to  pay  for  the  printing,  it  is  policy  for  the  good 
dairymau  to  select  the  tools  that  will  serve  his  purpose 
best  in  this  part  of  dairying.  Price,  $2.50. 


The  O.  K.  Barrel  Churn. 

Giveu  for  Five  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  barrel  churn,  working  end  over  end,  bringing 
the  butter  by  concussion,  the  true  principle  of  butter 
making,  as  by  this  method  it  is  easier  to  be  sure  thit  the 
butter  comes  in  true  granular  form  The  “  O.  K.”  is 
made  of  heavy  white-oak  staves,  and  put  together  iu  the 
most  substantial  manner,  with  castings  of  malleable  iron, 
tinned,  and  will  not  rust  or  stain.  The  churn  we  offer  is 
No.  2,  capacity  15  gallons,  price  $9.  We  can  furnish  any 
other  size.  We  give  the  No.  2  for  five  new  subscriptions. 


*  Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  an  excellent  fountain  pen,  durable,  simple,  per¬ 
fect.  Never  used  a  fountain  pen  ?  Then  you  have  lost  a 
good  many  days  hunting  for  “  something  to  write  with,’ 


and  dipping  your  pen  into  the  ink  after  you  found  it. 
This  is  a  gold  pen,  aud  will  last  a  li  e-tim  •  Tue  holder  is 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  is  fitted  with  ae  finest  quality 
of  diamond  pointed  gold  shading  pen.  it  has  no  springs 
or  valves  or  other  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  it  aud  use  it.  Price.  $2.50,  by  mail 
postpaid.  Given  for  two  subscriptions.  The  larger  size, 
No.  4,  is  $3.00. 
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A  Good  Road  Cart. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 


The  best  is 
none  too  good 
for  our  readers, 
particularly 
when  we  are 
able  to  offer  the  best  possible 
bargain  for  it,  too.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  car¬ 
riage  making  has  f  qualed  the 
development  of  the  trade  in 
two  -  wheeled  carts,  and  the 
riding  public  have  reason  to 
be  glad  that  these  vehicles  have  been  brought  into  general 
use.  The  writer  has  used  a  road  cart  for  the  past  two  years 
and  finds  it  just  the  thing  for  riding  over  rough,  billy 
country  roads,  as  it  is  light  and  comfortable.  We  offer 
the  Groton  cart,  as  one  that  is  strong  and  easy.  We  know 
that  those  who  secure  this  premium  will  be  more  than 
pleased.  Price,  $25.  Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at 
$2  each. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow. 

Given  for  22  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  this  tool  has 
revolutionized  the  work  on  many  farms.  For  spring  work 
on  fall  plowed  land 
or  for  tearing  up 
sod  or  working  in 
manure,  it  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  It  is 
not  really  a  harrow, 
but  a  digger  tear¬ 
ing  and  spading  the 
surface  soil  and 
leaving  it  in  justthe 
proper  condition  for 
the  leveler.  It  has  also  been  successfully  used  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  in  the  yo  ng  corn.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
its  value  in  preparing  soil  for  a  grain  crop;  in  *a<^’  'or 
fitting  light,  friable  soils  for  oats  or  barley,  it  will  do  better 
work  than  a  deep  running  plow.  After  several  years’  trial 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  prepared  to  urge  its  readers 
to  try  this  tool.  Price,  $30  Given  for  22  new  subscriptions 
at  $2  each,  or  for  five  subscriptions  at  $2  each,  and  $20 
additional. 


The  Triumph  Mower. 

Given  for  30  New  Subcripttons  at  |2. 

In  designing  this 
mower  an  effort 
was  made  to  so  ar¬ 
range  the  parts 
that  the  strain 
would  be  fairly 
proportioned,  s  o 
that  one  part  will 
not  be  called  upon 
to  do  more  than 
its  share,  and  thus 
become  weaktned. 
This  secures  durability,  and,  in  the  Triumph,  the  result 
has  been  secured  without  interfering  with  lightness  of 
draft  or  general  perfection  of  work.  The  machine  is  built 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel  throughout,  and  each  part  is 
fitted  in  the  most  approved  manner.  The  arrangements  of 
pole,  seat  and  whiffletrees  are  all  with  a  view  of  lightening 
draft,  while  the  tilting  arrangement  and  lifting  lever  are 
so  constructed  that  a  boy  can  easily  manage  them.  In  fact, 
the  Triumph  mower  is  well  named,  and  will  be  sure  to 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  secure  it.  Price,  $50.  Given 
tor  30  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or  15  names  and  $25  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  Triumph  Harrow. 

Given  for  16  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  disk  harrow.  In  place  of 
the  sharp,  saw  like  teeth  of  the  disk,  the  Triumph  uses 
a  set  of  long,  curved  steel  fingers,  which  dig  and  scratch 
into  the  soil,  throwing  it  up  loosely  and  evenly.  Its  special 
u,e  is  for  work  in  orchards  among  fruit  trees.  It  digs 
deeply  among  and  does  not  cut  the  roots.  This  is  a 
new  tool,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  leading 
orchardists.  In  the  light  soils  of  California  and  Florida  it 
has  proved  exceedingly  valuable.  For  some  years  past  there 
has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  a  suitable  tool  for  cul¬ 
tivating  orchards.  The  R.  N  -Y.  feels  confident  that  the 
Triumph  Harrow7  will  meet  this  demand  fully.  Price,  $**>• 
Given  for  16  new  subscriptions. 


Syracuse  Chilled  Plow. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  plow  has  a  steel  jointer  and  wheel  standards,  chilled 
wearing  parts,  and  adjustable  beams  and  handles.  It  is  in 

use  on  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  farm, 
where  we  have 
found  it  effi 
cient  for  work 
in  sod  or  stub¬ 
ble.  This  year 
we  have  had 
occasion  to 
use  it  on  some 

hard  and  quite  stony  ground,  and  have  found  it  excellent 
in  all  respects.  Ou  farms  where  there  is  a  diversity  of  soils 
this  “general-purpose”  plow  will  be  found  invaluable. 
The  No.  S,  for  two  or  three  horses;  plowing  a  five  to  seven 
inch  furrow,  12  to  15  inches  wide,  weight  130  pounds  ;  price 
$12.  Given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  (For  wheel 
add  SI  or  one  subscription;  for  wheel  and  jointer  or  coulter 
add  $3  or  two  subscriptions.)  Any  size  preferred  will  be 
furnished  on  similar  terms. 


A  Waterproof  Coat. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions  anil  Two  Trials. 

All  sensible  people  “know  enough 
to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains;” 
but  someof  us  areunfortuuateeuough 
to  be  unable  to  do  so.  When  duty  calls 
us  out  into  the  rain  there  is  uothing  to 
do  but  to  go.  But  there  is  no  sense  in 
getting  wet.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  must  face  the  raiu  we  offer  an 
article  that  will  keep  them  dry  and 
good-natured  and  suitable  for  any 
work.  We  have  selected  the  famous 
fish  brand  or  “Slicker”  goods,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  best  for  hard  wear, 
each  garment  being  warranted  in 
every  respect.  You  can  build  fences 
or  tear  them  down, cut  wood,  go  fishing, 
or  do  any  wet  weather  work  in  these 
coats  Price  of  the  Slicker,  $3  (black 
or  yellow);  given  for  two  new  subscriptions.  The  “  Pom 
mel  Slicker,”  for  horseback  riding,  $3.50:  given  for  two 
new  yearly  subscriptions  and  two  25-cent  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions. 


The  Daniels  Plow  Sulky. 

Given  for  25  New  Subscriptions. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools  for  Everybody. 

Given  for  IS  New  Subscriptions. 


This  is  precisely  what  we  call  a  plow  sulky — not  a  sulky 
plow.  It  is  really  a  comfortable  seat  fitted  on  two  wheels, 
to  which  any  common  walking  plow  •art  tv 

may  be  attached  in  five  minutes’  n a Glri’P 
time.  A  boy  strong  enough  to  drive  UnnlLLO 
a  team  can  operate  it  successfully.  It 
has  a  foot  lever  that  will  instantly 
raise  the  point  of  the  plow  when  de¬ 
sired.  Tne  farmers  who  desire  to  use 
two  or  more  kinds  of  plows  for  differ¬ 
ent  work  will  find  this  sulky  very 
useful  and  more  satisfactory  than  a 
fixed  sulky  plow.  Ride  whenever  you  can.  Price,  $oo. 
Given  for  25  new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


A  Hand-Made  Double  Harness. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

This  double  harnessis  hand-made  of 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  a 
substantial  manner.  It  is  well  suited 
for  mowing,  plowing  or  general  farm 
work,  and  is  guaranteed  to  last  if 
properly  cared  for.  No  breeching. 
Send  size  of  collar  wanted.  Traces 
IX  inch  wide,  4X  feet  long,  three  ply; 
30-inch  heel  chains.  If  1%-inch  trace 
is  wanted  add  $1  extra.  Price,  $25. 
Given  for  20  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

The  Murray  Single  Harness. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

A  good  harness  is  something  that  every  farmer  must 
have.  It  is  folly  to  try  to  do  first-class  work  with  poor 
material.  We  offer  a  single  driving  harness  made  of  No.  1 
oak-tanned  leather  and  finished  in  good  style.  Price,  $9.85. 
Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Pruning  Shears. 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2. 


Every  person  who 
shears.  You  can  go 
to  the  store  and  pay 
SI  for  a  pair  or  you 
can  get  your  neigh 
bor  to  take  The 
Rural  and  thus  get 
a  pair  for  nothing. 

These  shears  are, 
like  The  Rural— “  all  right  1  ” 


fruit  wants 


pair 


these 


grows 


Price,  $1  postpaid. 


The  Gage  Self-Adjusting  Plane. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  the  handiest  plane  we  nave  ever  seen.  It  is  made 
of  the  best  material  and  is  of  convenient  size  and  shape, 
guaranteed  to  do  as  good  work  as  any.  Its  self-adjusting 

principle  is  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  feature.  One 
does  not  have  to  serve  a 
year’s  apprenticeship  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  set 
it.  By  simply  turning 
two  screws  the  plane  is 
set  and  fast  ened  securely. 
Those  who  have  lost 
time  and  temper  in  try¬ 
ing  to  set  the  old  fash¬ 
ioned  planes  will  appreciate  this  simple  hut  valuable  con¬ 
trivance.  We  have  used  it  and  know.  Price,  $3.  Given 
for  two  new  names  at  $2. 


The  Perfection  Meat  Cutter. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  a  new  meat-cutter.  It  does  not  mash  or  grind 
the  meat,  leaving  it  fall  of  strings  and  gristle,  but  it  cuts 


very  much  as  the  ensilage 
cutters  operate  on  corn 
stalks  for  the  silo.  It  is 
easily  operated,  simple  in 
construction,  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  self  sharpening. 
It  will  work  equally  well 
with  raw  or  cooked  meats, 
and  can  aHo  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  almonds  or  cocoanuts 
for  cake,  for  pulverizing 
stale  bread  or  crackers  or 
for  chopping  vegetables  for 
soups.  Have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  old-time  chopping 
knife  and  tray.  List  price,  i 
one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


2;  our  price,  $1.50.  Given  for 


The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter. 

Given  for  28  New  Subscriptions. 

Silage  has  come  to 
stay.  The  silo  is  as 
useful  as  the  hay 
mow, and  the  ensilage 
cutter  ranks  with  the 
mowing  machine  as  a 
useful  implement. 
Recognizing  this  fact, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
made  arrangements 
to  offer  the  celebrated 
“  Smalley  ”  cutter  as 
a  premium.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  all  the  latest 
improvements.  Its 
inventor  is  a  practical 
siloist,  who  knows 
what  farmers  need. 
The  size  we  offer  can  he  used  as  a  power  cutter  or  may  he 
used  by  hand,  as  desired.  Price,  $45.  Your  choice  of  8, 
10  or  12  uich  pulleys;  with  four-inch  face.  Given  for  28  new 
subscriptions  at  $2. 


Lane’s  Patent  Door  Hanger. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  for  the  farmers 
who  want  an  easy-running 
door  on  the  barn.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  the  best  door- 
hanger  on  the  market.  It 
runs  without  friction  and 
does  not  screech  and  groan 
as  rusty  wheels  generally 
do.  We  offer  either  No.  1 
for  a  five-foot  track,  or  No. 

2  for  a  10  foot  track.  The  . 

hangers  will  run  on  any  ordinary  iron  track,  but  if  desired, 
a  patent  steel  track  can  be  supplied.  Price  $1.25  and  $1.50 
respectively.  Either  size  given  for  a  new  subscription. 


This  “kit” 
will  enable  you 
to  do  small  jobs 
of  “  tinkering,” 
blacksmi  thing, 
etc.  We  show  a 
picture  of  the 
combined  anvil 
and  vise  here. 

The  other  tools 
are  a  black- 
smith’s  drill,  a 
portable  forge, 
two  hammers,  12- 
inch  steel  pin¬ 
cers,  farrier’s  knife,  18-inch  tongs,  two  cold  chisels  and  a 
screw-plate  for  cutting  screw  threads.  They  are  all  made 
of  the  best  material  and  are  warranted  to  do  good  service. 
Of  course  you  realize  how  much  money  and  time  you 
could  save  by  doing  a  good  share  of  your  iron  work  at 
home  ?  Why  don’t  you  save  this  waste  ?  Price  of  the  set 
of  12  articles,  $25.  Total  weight  about  150  pounds'.  Given 
for  18  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  The  forge  alone,  price  $7, 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  $2.  Anvil-vise  alone, 
price  $5 ;  given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


*  The  American  Corn  Husker. 

A  Set  of  four  given  for  Three  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 

A  word  with  you  people  who  suffer  from  chapped  and 
sore  hands  every  fall  and  winter.  We  offer  you  a  perfect 
husking  peg  that  you  can  slip  on  over  your  leather  mitten 

and  husk  in  comfort.  Your 
hand  is  made  of  flesh  and 
bone.  It  will  wear  out  ami 
bleed  if  it  is  rubbed  constantly 
against  hard  corn.  Stop  such 
business.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  for  it  when  yon  can 
secure  one  of  these  huskers  so 
easily.  Price  for  a  set  of  four,  assorted  sizes,  60  cents,  post¬ 
paid  Given  for  one  new  name  at  $2,  or  three  new  trial  sub 
scriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader. 

Given  for  75  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

Mr.  Francisco,  whose 
farm  business  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
believes  in  this  tool  and 
uses  it.  He  cannot  afford 
to  hire  men  to  spread 
manure  by  baud.  Did 
you  ever  know  a  man  who 
likes  to  spread  manure  ? 

Di<l  you  ever  know  a  man  to  do  good  work  at  a  job  he 
does  not  like  ?  Every  man  likes  to  work  with  horse-power, 
because  he  feels  he  is  accomplishing  something.  That  is 
all;  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  will  save  two  handlings, 
and  do  more  and  better  work,  than  six  men  with  manure 
forks.  You  can  also  arrange  it  so  as  to  apply  lime,  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  fine  composts.  You  need  one  and  need  it  at  once 
De-criptive  circular  on  application.  Price,  $120.  Given 
for  75  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or  for  30  subscriptions  and 
$60  add  tional. 


*  A  Handy  Riding  Strap  Better  than  Leggings.  * 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

All  horse- back  riders  or 
wheelmen  will  find  this  little 

article  very  useful.  It  is  lb  & 

made  to  attach  to  the  shoe  or 
boot  to  hold  the  trousers  in 
place.  All  who  have  had  oc- 
casiou  to  rid  ;  know  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  it  is  to  have  the 
trousers  pull  up  away  from 
the  feet.,  leaving  a  space  above 
the  shoe  unprotected,  except  by  the  stocking.  _  With  these 
little  straps  all  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided.  Price, 
50  cents  a  pair,  post  paid.  Given  for  three  ten  weeks’  trial 
subscriptions  at  25  cents  each;  or  two  pairs  for  one  new 
yearly  subscri;  tion. 


*  United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier. 


Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 


The  fruit  crop  is  a 
failure  !  There  will  be 
no  apples  or  peaches  in 
many  orchards  that  in 
former  years  provided 
hundreds  of  barrels  for 
sale.  Dried  and  evap¬ 
orated  fruits  are  going 
up  in  price.  They  will 
soon  be  worth  their 
weight  in  silver, nearly. 
The  fruit  that  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  you  throw 
away  or  feed  to  the 
pigs  or  make  into  cider 
should  be  dried  this 
year.  The  drier  we 
offer  is  the  handiest  one 
on  the  market.  It  will 
fit  on  your  cooking 
stove  and  enable  you  to  make  a  double  economy,  in  fuel 
and  fruit.  Weight  25  pounds.  Price,  $7.  Given  for  four 
new  subscriptions. 


The  Montour  Range. 

Giveu  for  20  New  subscriptions 


We  want  the 
attention  of 
all  housewives 
who  are  trying 
to  do  good  kitch¬ 
en  work  with 
an  old  broken- 
down  stove.  You 
are  wasting 
force,  wasting 
fuel  and  wasting 
health.  With  a 
Montour  Range 
your  kitchen  will 
seem  like  a  new 
place.  The  Mon¬ 
tour  is  cue  of  the 
best  ranges 
made.  It  is  fitted 
with  either  wood, 
hard  or  soft  coal 
grates  Tt  econo¬ 
mizes  fuel  and  is 
new  subscriptions  at  $2  each. 


very  handsome.  Price,  $38.  Given  for  20 


loo 
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A  Famous  Jersey,  to  be 
Given  for  103  New  Subscriptions. 

The  “little  Jersey”  has  become  great  in  performance 
and  for  many  years  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  at 

the  head  of  butter  breeds. 
We  have  contracted  with 
Miller  &  Sibley,  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.,  for  a  selection  of 
young  animals  sired  by 
either  Stoke  Pogis  5987  or 
Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert 
13656.  If  there  are  Jersey 
bulls  in  the  country  show¬ 
ing  more  butter  in  their 
pedigrees  and  progeny  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  hear 
of  them.  Those  who  are  in- 
,,  ,  ,  terested  in  such  matters  can 

easily  consult  the  records  of  the  A.  J.  C.  C  Messrs 
Miller  &  Sibley  are  well  known.  They  breed  nothing  but 
the  best.  This  is  what  they  say  in  a  recent  letter:  “ Our 
prices  are  high  because  we  breed  only  the  best.  Inferior 
bulls  we  knock  in  the  head  and  bury.”  As  to  the  practical 
value  of  good  Jersey  bulls,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  of  Mr.  Francisco’s  bottled  milk  dairy  described  on 
pagt3  562  The  bull  selected  as  No.  1  on  our  list  has  been 
named  "Rural  New-Yorker  ”  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will 
carry  the  name  with  honor.  Price  8200.  Given  for  100  new 
subscriptions  at  $2.  If  there  is  more  than  one  applicant, 
all  after  the  first  will  be  given  their  choice  of  several 
similar  or  equally  good  animals. 

An  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull. 

Given  for  150  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

This  type  is  the  breed  that  “  beats  the  record”  for  beet 
qualities.  They  are  very  popular  in  beef-making  districts 
and  the  purebred  animals  have  ^ 

held  their  price  better  than  those 
of  any  other  breed.  There  are  not 
many  first-class  Aberdeen  Angus 
herds  in  this  country,  and  this  very 
fact  makes  an  investment  in  ani- 
malsof  this  breed  safe,  because  the 
demand  for  good  stock  is  greater  ya Sr 

than  the  supply,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  some  time.  The  bull  we 

offer  is  from  one  of  the  best  herds  In  the  country  and  will 
be  fully  warranted.  Price  $200.  Given  for  150  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2. 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull. 

Given  for  40  or  more  New  Subscriptions. 

Holstein  cattle  are  just  now  having  a  “  boom,”  and  very 
justly  so,  as  they  come  nearer  to  filling  the  requirements 
of  the  “general-purpose  cow”  than  any  otuer  breed. 

Within  the  past  10  years  great  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of 
Holsteins,  and  as  a  result  we  have 
several  well-defined  “strains”  or 
families  noted  for  milk,  for  batter, 
for  beef,  or  for  a  combination  of  two 
of  these  qualities.  The  farmer  or 
dairyman  may  therefore  breed  with  a 
great  degree  of  certainty  because  t  he 
Holsteins  as  a  breed  are  exceedingly 
prepotent  and  may  be  nlied  upon  lo 
stamp  their  individuality  upon  their  calves.  We  are  able 
to  offer  bulls  from  the  finest  herds  in  the  country,  guaran 
teeing  pedigree  and  individual  excellence  in  every  instance. 
We  cannot  afford  to  send  out  inferior  animals.  The  best 
or  none  at  all.  These  bulls  trace  back  to  such  animals  as 
Clothilde,  Netherland  Prince,  Aagie,  Mercedes,  Nether- 
land  Conqueror  and  Shadeland  Consul.  We  may  safely 
say  that  we  can  give  our  agents  better  bargains  in  Holstein 
cattle  than  they  can  possibly  obtain  elsewhere.  Prices 
from  $50  upwards.  Given  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  ; 
number  according  to  animals  selected. 

Frank  Wilson  Bone  Mill. 

Given  for  Six  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

We  never  heard  of  one  of 
these  mills  that  did  not  prove 
very  satisfactory.  We  never 
heard  of  a  pouliryman  who 
once  began  to  grind  bones 
and  shells  who  ever  gave  up 
the  practice.  Have  you  a 
mill  ?  You  ought  to  have 
one.  Price,  $6.  Given  for  six 
new  subscriptions. 


Farmers’  Friend  Alarm  Clock. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

Here  is  one  of  our  special  bargains,  not  only  because  it 
is  so  cheap  considering  the  quality,  but  also  because  it 
is  an  article  that  every  house  needs.  It  will  help  a  man  to 
awaken  at  any  hour  of  the  morning  without  lying  awake 
half  the  night  worrying  about  it.  The  purchaser  gets  an 


accurate  time  keeper  in  a  handsome  polished  nickel  case  at 
the  same  time  that  he  guards  against  oversleeping.  This 
clock  will  run  nearly  two  days  with  one  winding.  Every 
18  guaranteed  to  be  just  as  represented.  U-ual  price, 
82  o0  Our  price  to  subscribers  only,  81.50 ;  or  given  for 
one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


A  Money-Saving  Wood  Cook-Stove. 

A  $25  Stovo  for  $14  to  our  yearly  subscribers  only,  or  given  for  12  New 
Subscriptions  at  $2. 

We  propose  to  get  bottom  prices  for  Rural  readers  on 
everything  possible  because  of  the  hard  times.  This  is  an 
example.  Our  return  will  be  from  the  people  whom  our 

readers  tell  of 
fcl?e  ways  in 

toaster which  we  can 
.aa’j", help  to  sa ve 

A, - them  money. 

This  stove  em¬ 
bodies  all  the 
modern  tea- 
tures  of  any 
first  classstove, 
with  additional 
advantages  that 
no  other  stoves 
possess.  Size  of 

nS*  holes,  4,  8  inch 

\\//  -~  tjr-i-sSS  Y  griddles;  length 

of  fire-box,  23 
inches ;  actual 

measurement  of  oven  bottom  inside,  18  by  20  inches  ;  high 
enough  to  roast  a  turkey  and  bake  bread  at  the  same 
time ;  patent  foot  lever  to  open  oven  door ;  auto¬ 
matic  drop  oven  shelf;  bread  toaster  and  meat  broiler; 
ventilated  fire  back;  extra  fire  bottom;  back  top  shelf  ; 
double  covers  and  centers ;  ventilated ;  latest  style  drop 
hearth;  swinging  hearth  plate;  swinging  front  grate; 
swinging  flue  stopper ;  extra  heavy  linings,  covers  and 
centers;  nickel  towel  bar;  nickel  tea-pot  shelf  or  lid 
holder.  Regular  price,  $25.  Special  price  only  to  our 
yearly  subscribers,  $14,  or  given  for  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $2 ;  or  for  a  club  of  five  at  $1  50  each  and  $10  additional. 

Cooking  I  tensils — Forty-five  extra  pieces  sent  with 
the  stove  for  $4  additional  (regular  price,  $7  63  ) 


The  Griffin  Rug  Machine. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


*  Packer’s  Tar  Soap.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 

This  is  composed  of  balsamic  pine- tar,  vegetable  oils 
and  glycerine,  and  after  using  it  for  many  years,  the  pub- 

1  1 — - - ^s*?er  ^as  no  hesi 

j  ft  tation  in  recom- 

I  - -  .1,  W  mending  it  for 

every-day  use  for 
the  toilet  and 
bath,  also  for  skin 
diseases,  babies’ 
troubles,  dandruff 
and  baldness.  It 
is  an  ideal  toilet 
soap.  Itis  recom¬ 
mended  and  ex¬ 
tensively  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  most 

_  ,n  ..  eminent  physi- 

ciaus,  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  20  years,  and  is  simply  a  delightful  cleanser. 
1  rice,  75  cents  a  box  of  three  cakes ;  25  cents  a  cake.  One 
box  sent  postpaid  for  one  subscription. 


Remember  Three  Things: 

1.  THAT  these  are  only  specimen  premium  articles  ;  we 

can  furnish  anything  you  want. 

2.  THAT  you  can  obtain  any  of  these  items  for  a  small 

club  and  the  balance  in  cash,  thus  securing  prac¬ 
tically  a  reduced  price. 

3.  THAT  we  give  EXTRA  PREMIUMS  for(«)clubs  of 

ten,  (b)  largest  clubs  of  yearly  subscriptions  and 
(c)  largest  club  of  25-cent  trial  subscriptions. 


A  Great  Household  Cyclopaedia. 

Given  for  Three  New  Subscriptions. 

Goodbolme3’s  Domestic  Cyclopaedia  is  pronounced  “  the 
best  of  its  scope  and  character  in  the  English  language.’1 

It  covers 
every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
househ  old, 
and  being 
written  b  j 
the  most 
competent 
authorities  is 
entirely  reli 
able.  It  tom 
prises  the 
duties  of  the 

kiLcheu,  parlor,  dining-room  aud  sick  room.  Its  contribut¬ 
ing  editors  are:  On  Drainage,  Garden  and  Dairy: 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  Locating,  Building  and  Repair 
ing:  Calvert  Vaux.  Domestic  Chemistry  Elwyn  Wal¬ 
ler  Ph.  D.  Dietetics  and  Alcoholic  Beverages:  Austin 
Flint,  Jr.  M.  D.  Diseases  of  Children:  Abraham  Jacobi, 
M.  D..  General  Medicine:  William  T.  Lusk.  M  D.  The 
Teeth:  S.  G.  Perry,  I).  D.  S.  Cooking  and  Domestic 
Management :  Elizabeth  S.  Miller  and  Guiseppe  Rtidmani. 
lhe  Horse:  Leslie  Pell-Clark.  Warming  and  Ventila¬ 
tion:  Lewis  Leeds.  Decoration:  George  Fletcher  Babb, 
Etc.,  Etc  Over  650  pages ;  nearly  400  illustrations.  Price 
ln  2.  Postpaid.  Given  for  three  new  subscriptions 

at  $2. 


*  Teach  Yourself  Penmanship.  * 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  for  Five  Trials  or  One  New  Subscription. 

We  have  no  desire  to  criticise  your  writing  beyond  the 
gentle  remark  that  it  "might  be  better.”  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  write  well.  We  feel  adeep  pity  for  the  stam¬ 
who  can’t  ) 

possibly  get  S  S  * 

his  thoughts  // 

out  of  his 

mouth,  but  /  •  *  Y  j*  V  AA/£/(/Z-<uA  \ 

a  good  many  l  J  (  I  J 

of  us  fail  to  \  y  V  \/  .X 

realize  that  ^ - 

bad  penmanship  sufles  more  good  ideas  and  causes  more 
mistakes  than  bad  tongues  ever  did.  Learn  to  write 
leach  yourself.  How  ?  Why,  by  studying  this  little  book 
which  we  are.  prepared  to  send  for  ouly  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  ;  or  five  trials  at  25  cents  each.  This  is  cheauer 
than  buying  a  type  writer.  Price,  81  post-paid. 


This  machine  makes  exactly  the  same  stich  or  loop  that 
is  made  by  the  old  fashioned  rug  “hook”  so  pleasantly 
remembered  by  all  New  England  people.  The  “  machine  ” 
enables  one  to  work  faster  and  make  a  more  beautiful 
design.  In  fact,  this  is  the  best  rug  machine  made,  and 
hundreds  of  our  lady  readers  will  thank  us  for  calling 
their  attention  to  it.  Don’t  bend  over  a  frame  aud  prick 
your  fingers  with  a  “hook”  when  you  can  sit  iu  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  and  work  this  machine.  Price,  $1.  Given 
for  one  new  subscription. 


Hill’s  Steamless  and  Odorless  Cooker. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscription?. 

We  have  given  this  a 
thorough  test,  and  find 
that  It  keeps  the  steam 
and  odor  from  the  house, 
saves  fuel,  saves  labor, 
saves  the  nutritious  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  food,  fits 
any  stove,  and  costs  only 
about  one-half  the  price 
of  tin  cookers,  and  we 
believe  it  will  last  a  life¬ 
time.  The  juices  of 
meats  are  retained,  po¬ 
tatoes  are  left  mealy, 
and  all  vegetables  are 
much  improved,  because 
thoroughly  steam- 
cooked.  It  does  the 
work  of  two  or  three 
common  iron  kettles, 
and  better.  Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says:  “I 
have  had  the  Steamless 
and  Odorless  Cooker  in 
use  several  weeks.  It  is 
destined  to  make  home 
duties,  especially  belong- 

kitchen,  much  less  oppressive,  besides  giving  fa¬ 
cilities  for  preparing  food  much  more  properly  than  any 
other  contrivance  I  have  yet  seen.”  Price,  10-quart  size, 
8^.7o.  Given  for  two  new  subscriptions. 


*  An  Efficient  Carpet  Sweeper.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  handy  implement  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
broom  and  dust-pan  combined,  its  brush  being  so  con- 
yT«r- /-  structed  as  to  be  per- 

f  jrv _  fectly  self-adjusting 

JJ  "  under  the  slightest 

\  ~ . — _  sr  pressure.  Lightly 

\  running,  it  will  take 

«P  anything  that  a 
broom  will,  from 

given  to  it  as  with  a 
— 1 broom,  to  remove 
dirt  embedded  in  the 
carpet— still  run¬ 
ning  easily— it  will  work  wonders,  being  more  effective  than 
any  broom.  Several  recent  improvements  are  included  in 
the  machine  we  offer.  Price  83.  Given  for  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 

The  University  Piano. 

We  offer  an  upright  piano  with  rosewood  finish,  triple- 
veneered  and  all  the  latest  improvements  in  panels, 

music  desk  and 
frames.  How 
about  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  tone  ? 
In  answer  to 
this  we  can  only 
say  that  the 
manufacturer  s 
will  guaran¬ 
tee  t  liar,  it  is 
mad  ti  of  thor- 
oughly  sea¬ 
soned  stock  and 
of  the  best  ma- 
terials.aml  that 
they  hold  them¬ 
selves  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  ma- 
■ -v-  -  -  tei  ial  defect  for 

,  ,  six  years,  and 

to  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  please.  Who  asks  more  than 
t  hat?  This  upright  piano,  with  its  compact  form  and  hand¬ 
some  exterior,  is  well  suited  to  the  farmer’s  parlor.  No 
argument  from  11s  is  needed  to  show  the  pleasure  to  be  de¬ 
rived  froma  piano.  It  has IX octaves;  is53 inches  high  and 
59  inches  long.  Usual  catalogue  price  8700;  our  price  8280. 
Given  for  150  new  subscriptions  at  82.  Send  for  superb 
catalogue  if  Interested. 

The  University  Organ. 

The  L  nited  States  lead  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  organs,  aud  out  of  the  hundreds  of  instruments  offered 
for  sale  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  select  one 
that  would  make  au 
attractive  premium. 

We  have  secured  one 
that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  for  six 
years,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able 
to  make  very  satis¬ 
factory  terms  with 
our  agents.  Tte  or¬ 
gan  we  offer  has  five 
octaves,  10  octaves  of 
reeds,  containing  in 
all  122  reeds,  11  stops 
and  two  couplers.  It 
has  a  carved  and  pan¬ 
eled  solid  walnut 
case,  67  inches  high 
and  48  inches  long, 
aud  is  thoroughly  and 
substantially  made. 

This  is  _a  rare  chance 
to  obtain  a  good  or¬ 
gan.  Usual  list  price, 

8150;  our  price,  860. 

Given  for  30  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  82.  This  orgau  may  be  returned  if  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Send,  for  catalogue  if  interested. 
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The  Concert  Roller  Organ  or  Music  Box. 


Given  lor  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

Commonly 
called  a  music 
box,  this  little 
in-iirumentisa 
pleasant  thing 
to  nave  in  the 
house.  Its 
length  is  19 
inches,  width 
16  inches,  and 
h  i  g  h  t  14 
inches ;  inclos¬ 
ed  in  hand¬ 
some  black 
walnut;  weight 
30  pounds.  Its 
tone  is  full  and 

Eowerful  ;  it 
as  a  small  at¬ 
tachment  by 
means  of  which 
the  softer  pas¬ 
sages  may  be 
rendered  with 
proper  effect.  The  music  is  on  the  metallic  rollers,  which 
are  changeable ;  five  rollers  with  each  box.  Price,  $12. 
Given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  the  club  rate  of  $1  50 
each  and  $5  additional. 


To  Save  the  Coat. 

Given  for  One  Trial  Subscription  at  25  Cents. 


The  Bullock  collar  spring  is  a  strip  of 
steel  bent  as  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  placrd 
under  the  coat  collar,  the  ends  resting  in  the 
sleeves,  when  the  coat  is  hung  on  a  hook. 
The  spring  keeps  the  collar  in  form  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  coat  from  getting  out  of  shape. 
Price,  25  cents  each,  post-paid.  Given  for 
one  trial  subscription  at  25  cents:  three 
given  for  two  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


Something  to  Clean  Hands  With. 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  2>  Cents 


No  matrer  what  one’s  occupation  is,  his  hands  will  get 
badly  soiled  at  time**.  Soap  alone  is  not  enough ;  a  good 
st  1 1T  brush  saves  dollars’  worth  of  time  in  a  year.  We 
offer  the  best  one  known,  a  rubber  toilet  brush,  which  will 
remove  ink,  tar,  pitch,  etc.,  by  simply  using  with  soap 
and  water.  Price,  25  cents,  post-paid;  or  given  for  two 
trial  subscriptions  at 25  cents  each. 


Rolled  Plate  Gold  Watch  Chains. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  man  who  wanted  a  gold  watch- 
chain  was  obliged  to  buy  one  that  was  made  entirely  of 
gold,  but  as  improvements  came 
in,  watch-chains  were  made  with 
a  heavy  plate  of  gold  on  the 
outside,  so  that  now  one  is 
obliged  to  pay  for  only  what 
shows  on  the  outside.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  chains  in  the 
market,  and  we  have  selected 
two  of  the  most  desirable.  They 
are  14k.  rolled  plate,  and  will 
wear  for  years  if  properly  cared 
for.  They  are  gold  soldered, 
which  is  a  great  advantage  in 
chains  of  this  class.  Price  for 
No.  1,  $1  50,  post  paid  (usual 
price  $2.50  and  more);  or  given 
for  one  new  subscription  at  82. 

Price  of  No.  2,  $2  50  (usual  price 
$3.50  aud  more);  or  given  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

Sent  post-paid. 


No.  1. 


No.  a. 


Rogers’s  Triple-Plated  Silver  Tea  Spoons. 

Rogers  Brothers’  silver-ware  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
in  common  use,  and  so  we  nave  selected  what  we  believed 
to  be  the  best  to  offer  our  subscribers.  These  are  not  only 


triple-plated,  but  also  extra  “tipped”  at  the  points  where 
there  is  the  most  wear.  Price,  per  half  dozen,  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers  only,  by  registered  mail,  prepaid,  $2 ;  or  given  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Knives. 

These  knives  are  of  the  same  make  and  plating  as  the 
spoons  above  mentioned.  Price,  to  our  subscribers  only, 


Our  Premium  Sewing  Machines. 

Sold  to  Subscribers  below  Half  Price  or  Given  to  Club  Raisers. 

The  sewing 
machine  that 
we  are  offeting 
has  excited  so 
much  interest 
that  we  append 
a  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion  Our  me¬ 
thod  is  to  help 
our  readers  to 
first  -  class  ar¬ 
ticles  at  lowest 
possible  prices, 
and  .thus  make 
good  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a 
MO  N  E  Y- 
SAVER  FOR 
ITS  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

This  machine  is 
of  the“  Singer  ” 
type,  and  is 
first-class  in  all  respects,  well  made  oc  the  best  material. 
For  mauy  years  people  justly  complained  of  the  burden 
imposed  by  a  monopoly  in  prices  on  sewing  machines. 
Patents  have  now  expired,  and  we  get  an  idea  of  the  won¬ 
derful  profits  formerly  made  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
old  manufacturers  still  attempt  to  say  that  new  machines 
are  “  bogus  ”  and  poor  imitations.  This  is  all  nonsense. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  machine  we 
offer  is  as  well  made  as  any  before  the  public.  It  is  a  “  high 
arm”  machine,  with  nickel  platings,  drop  leaf  walnut 
table,  four  drawers,  also  ruffler,  tucker,  hemmers  and  the 
usual  extras.  It  is  warranted  for  five  pears.  List  price, 
$50.  Our  price,  with  yearly  subscription,  only  $19.  Or 
given  for  30  new  subscriptions  at  the  club  price  of  $1.50 
each. 


Rifles  and  Shot  Guns. 

For  our  Champion  shot-gun  see  another  page.  This 
dandy  little  open  sight  rifle  is  a  good  thing  for  hunting, 
target  and  home  use.  It  is  of  the  Stevens  make,  with  full 


STEVENS 


octagon  26-inch  barrel ;  32,  38  or  44  caliber :  nickel-plated 
frame  ;  weight,  to  7 %  pounds.  Price.  $21.  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  club  price  of  $1.50  each  and  $.) 
additional. 

New  Model  Pocket  Rifle. 


This  has  a  detachable  iron  stock  and  pistol  grip  handle 
and  round  barrel  with  combination  sights.  Frame  and 
stock  nickel-plated;  10  inch  barrel,  22  or  32  caliber;  weight, 
two  pounds.  Price,  $12  25.  Given  for  10  new  subscriptions 
at  club  price  of  $1.50  each,  and  $4  additional. 


A  Good  Enough  Pistol. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 


This  is  a  jolly  little  single  shot 
Stevens  pistol  of  unexcelled  work¬ 
manship;  3}^-inch  tip-up  barrel, 
No  22  or  30  caliber  as  preferred. 
It  is  good  enough  for  any  purpose 
it  is  really  needed  for.  Price,  $3. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions 
at  $2. 


Solid  Gold  Wedding  Ring. 


If  you  don’t  expect  to  have  a  wedding  in  your 
family  very  soon,  you  can,  nevertheless,  use  this 
elegant  ring  as  a  present.  We  guarantee  that  it 
is  solid  18k.  gold,  and  the  latest  style  of  wedding 
ring.  Our  price  to  yearly  subscribers  is  only 
$3,  post  paid.  It  is  in  every  way  as  good  as  the  $10 
to  $15  rings  sold  by  jewelers.  Given  for  three 
new  subscriptions. 


Ladies’  Gold  Cuff  Buttons. 

We  are  careful  to  offer  something  that  will 
please  the  ladies,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
obtained  a  stock  of  these  elegant  solid  18k. 
ladies’  gold  cuff  buttons.  We  furnish  them 
with  any  initial  ordered.  They  have  patent 
lever  backs,  and  are  beautifully  finished.  Price, 
$1.40,  post-paid:  usual  price.  $2  to  $3.  Given  for  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  15  trials  at  25  cents. 


Roman  Gold  Cuff  Buttons. 

These  beautiful  cuff  buttons  are  made 
with  patent  lever  backs  and  a  heavy  plate 
ot  Roman  gold.  They  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not 
at  all  gaudy.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
pairs  offered,  our  agents  selected  these  as 
the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate.  Price.  50  cents  ;  usual 
price  $1  to  $2.  Given  for  five  trials  at  25  cents  each. 


for  one  half  dozen  seut  by  registered  mail,  prepaid,  $2. 
Given  for  two  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

Silver-Plated  Medium  Forks. 

Price,  one  half  dozen,  the  same  grade  and  conditions  as 
the  knives  and  spoons,  $3.50.  Given  for  three  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2. 

Table  Spoons. 

Price,  one-half  dozen,  the  same  grade  and  conditions  as 
above,  $3.50.  Given  for  three  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 

Silver-Ware  of  any  Kind. 

Special  terms  and  prices  to  our  subscribers  quoted  on 
application. 

A  Filled  Gold  Thimble. 

Given  for  Three  Trial  Subscriptions. 

Theexpeusivegold  thimble  is  not  so  good 
as  this,  which  is  made  by  rolling  a  plate  of 
steel  between  two  plates  of  gold,  making 
it  stiff  aud  durable.  This  is  a  beauty  in 
workmanship.  Usual  price,  60  cents  to  $1. 
Price  to  our  subscribers,  45  cents  post  paid; 
or  given  for  three  trial  subscriptions  at  25 
cents.  Name  the  size  wanted. 


Do  You  Wear  Good  Stockings? 

We  mean  GOOD  stockings.  Do  you  want  some  ?  “We” 
wear  this  grade  and  know  one  pair  of  them  to  be  equal  to 
three  or  four  pairs  of  the  cheap  stuff  usually 
sold  at  the  same  prices  at  which  we  cau  buy 
these  for  our  subscribers.  They  are  im¬ 
ported  aud  we  buy  of  the  importers  at  the 
lowest  prices.  The  men’s  socks  are  Egyp¬ 
tian  cotton,  heavy  weight,  of  fine  quality, 
closely  woven;  assorted  new  colors,  are 
usually  sold  at  three  pairs  for  $1.  Our 
price,  to  our  yearly  subscribers  is  only  $1.50 
per  half  dozen  pairs,  prepaid ;  or  given  for 
one  new  subscription  and  10  cents  addi¬ 
tional. 

Ladies’  Hose.— For  two  new  yearly  sub 
scriptions  we  will  send  a  half  dozen  ladies’ 
imported,  extra  long,  Egyptian  cotton 
hose,  full  sizes  in  assorted  new  colors,  or  in 
guaranteed  stainless  black  (it  is  now  said 
that  the  black  hose  cause  heating  aud 
bloating  of  the  flesh).  Fine  quality;  spliced 
heels  and  toes.  Good  enough  for  a  duchess  or  an  Amen 
cau  woman  to  wear.  Usually  sold  at  50  cents  a  pair.  We 
will  buy  and  furnish  to  our  subscribers  only  at  $1.75  per 
half  dozen,  prepaid  ;  or  we  give  half  a  dozen  for  two  new 
subscriptions  at  $2. 


Flint  Glass  Milk  Bottles. 


A  chance  to  increase  the  price  of  your  milk  or 
get  new  customers. 

The  general  demand  among  dairymen 
for  strong,  s'oppered  bottles  or  jars  for 
delivery  of  milk  and  cream  has  induced 
us  to  make  a  contract  with  one  of  the 
best  manufacturers  in  the  country  to 
supply  our  subscribers.  These  are  made 
extra  heavy  and  are  ready  for  use.  We 
need  not  argue  the  benefits  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  here.  We  will  supply  one  dozen 
quart  bottles  like  that  shown  in  the 
illustration  for  two  new  subscriptions  at 
$2;  or  two  dozen  for  three  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2  each.  Larger  quantities  in 
the  same  proportion  as  last  named. 


The  Suburban  Road  Wagon. 

Given  for  a  Club  of  35  Subscriptions. 

A  light,  strong  driving  wagon  i3  a  necessity  on  every 
farm.  The  wagon  that  we  offer  is  a  good  one  in  every 

respect.  It  has 
an  “all  spring” 
gear,  which 
makes  it  very 
easy  riding.The 
Sarven  wheels 
are  made  of 
second  -growth 
hickory.  Trim¬ 
mings  :  broad- 
clotn  or  leath¬ 
er;  full  leath¬ 
ered  shafts.  Painting;  body  and  seat  black  with  nine 
coats  of  paint  and  varnish.  Gear :  smoke  carmine  or 
green,  six  coats.  Finished  in  natural  wood,  if  preferred. 
Regular  price,  $50.  Our  price  to  subscribers  is  only  $37 . 
or  it  will  be  given  for  35  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  for  10 
subscriptions  at  the  club  price  of  $1.50  each,  and  $30 
additional. 


The  J.  I.  C.  Driving  Bit. 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2. 


;  J.l.C . 


DRIVING 

BIT 


This  bit  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  is  indorsed  by  the  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  many  horsemen.  It 
may  be  used  upon  a  gentle  or  the 
most  vicious  horse  with  equal  success 
The  peculiar  system  of  cross  levers 
employed  iu  it  will  be  seen  by  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  illustration. 
Full  instructions  for  use  are  sent 
with  each  bit.  Price  in  regular  nickel 
plate,  $1.50.  Sent  postage  paid.  Given  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $2. 


*  The  Little  Giant  Post-Hole  Digger. 


A  $3  Implement  Given  for  One  New  Subscription. 


Our  illustration  shows  the  unusual  adaptability  of  this 
ligger.  This  is  a  strengthened  and  improved  form  of  the 

old  digger.  So 
far  as  our  ob¬ 
servation  goes 
it  is  the  best  of 
them  all.  In 
ground  free 
from  large 
rocks  holes 
three  feet  deep 
nine  inches  in 
diameter  can 
be  dug  in  four 
minutes.  One 
handle  is  shod 
andiron  point¬ 
ed,  the  other 


with  an  iron  tamper,  the  two  sides  may  be  readily  separ¬ 
ated  for  use  as  a  spade  or  shovel.  Regular  price,  $3.  Given 
for  one  new  subscription  at  $2 


*  The  Superior  Saw  Set.  * 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2. 

The  beauty  of  this  saw  set  is  iu  its  easy  manipulation. 
It  works  without  bending  the  set  or  saw  blade.  It  is  so 


simple  that  any  one  can  use  it.  Regular  price,  $1.25  ;  price 
to  our  subscribers  only,  $1.  Given  for  one  new  subscription. 


Hoosler  Ear-Corn  Crusher. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 


ichine  is  for  crushing  whole  corn  on  the  ear  Into 
i.  It  requires  only  a  two-horse  power  to  run  it, 
in  be  . -  --  -^3 

y  any 
lower, 
it.v  is 
ashels 
3  alley 
u  dia- 
ith  a 
face. 

240 ; 

Price, 
i  v  e  u 
v  suh- 
.  at  $2; 
l  sub 
i at  the 
ce  <>f 
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THE  GRAND  PRIZE, 

A  FREE  EDUCATION, 

to  any  young  man  or  young  woman  in  America,  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  securing  subscriptions  to  our  periodicals  :  200  a  year, 
which  can  be  obtained  during  vacation.  Your  friends  are  allowed 
to  assist  you  in  this  work.  Renewals  are  counted  the  same  as 
new  subscriptions  in  this  case— the  only  exception  to  our  rule  in 
these  offers.  The  200  subscriptions  mentioned  pay  for  all  tuition 
and  living  expenses— in  some  cases,  books,  clothes  and  traveling 
expenses— at  any  agricultural  college,  or  at  any  equally  expen¬ 
sive  technical  or  classical  school  or  college  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  any  institution  preferred. 
Work  on  this  can  begin  at  any  time  :  the  sooner  the  better. 
Special  circulars  on  application. 


Our  Champion  Shot  Gun. 


The  Coolev  Creamer. 


Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

Every  farm  house  needs  a  good  gun  and  we  believe  we 
offer  one  as  good  as  can  be  had  for  the  money.  It  has  a 


nickel-plated  frame,  pistol  grip  stock,  length  of  barrel  28 
to  34 inches:  breech  loading.  Price,  12-bore  plain,  $10;  12- 
bore  twist,  $10.75  to  our  yearly  subscribers  only.  Either 
o  e  given  for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2,  or  for  four 
subscriptions  and  $5  addit  onal. 


The  Cooley  svstem  of  setting  milk  is  well-known  oy  all 
progressive  dairymen.  New  plans  and  devices  for  holding 
the  milk  have  been  perfected, 
but  the  system,  still  may  bear 
the  name  of  “Cooley.”  The 
makers  of  this  creamer  are 
fully  alive  to  the  needs  of 
dairymen.  As  evidence  of 
this  fact,  we  may  state  that 
the  idea  of  adding  cold  water 
to  milk  in  order  to  assist  the 
separation  of  the  cream  and 
thus  save  ice,  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  them.  Such  enter¬ 
prise  coupled  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  creamer  itself, 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  “Cooley”  goods 
will  answer  every  reasonable 
demand.  Sizes  to  accommodate  from  one  to  36  cows. 
Prices,  $20  to  $85.  State  size  wanted  and  we  will  quote 
terms  for  clubs  of  subscriptions. 


Combination  Jack  Knife. 


Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2. 


The  Lovell  Diamond  Safety  Bicycle. 


blades,  lance,  cork-screw,  awl,  tweezers,  pick  and  hook. 
The  material  is  razor  steel,  in  a  true  stag  horn  handle,  and 
every  knife  is  guaranteed  perfect.  Usual  price.  $1.75.  We 
mail  it  post-paid  to  any  yearly ‘subscriber  for  90  cents  ;  or 
give  it  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2. 


inch,  speeded  to  54-inch,  with  all  the  latest  improvements 
l'lte  manufacturers  guarantee  the  material,  workmanship 
and  finish  equal  to  any  high-grade  machine  in  the  world. 
Price,  $85.  Given  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  $2 ;  or  30 
subscriptions  and  $40  additional. 


Given  for  70  New  Subscriptions. 

The  high  cost  of  bicycles  has  kept  them  from  the  hands 
of  many  who  want  them.  We  have  arranged  to  supply 
our  readers  with  a  “Safety”  machine  for  $85,  that  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  equal  to  any  of  the  $135  machines.  Wheels  30- 


What  reader'of  this  has  seen  a  knife  like  this  and  not 
wanted  one  like  it?  It  is  a  combination  of  jack-knife,  two 


The  Economy  Wall  Desk. 


Given  for  Seven  New  Subscriptions. 

We  have  two  of  these  wonderfully  con¬ 
venient  desks  in  use,  one  at  home  and  one 
in  the  office,  and  esteem  them  so  highly 
for  their  economy  of  space,  convenience 
and  handsome  appearance  that  we  have 
arranged  with  the  manufacturers  so  that 
we  may  supply  them  to  our  readers. 
Our  cut  shows  one  open.  1 1  fastens  agai  ust 
the  wall  and  when  closed  projects  only 
nine  inches.  Higbt  40  inches,  width  26 
inches,  writing  table  20  by  24  inches; 
weight  packed,  65  pounds.  Price,  in 
cherry,  cherry-mahogany  or  antique  oak, 
$12.  Given  for  seven  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or  for  three 
subscriptions  and  $5  additional. 


Decorated  Porcelain  Dinner  Set. 


*  Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary.  * 
Given  for  One  New  Subscription,  or  Five  25-Cent  Trials. 


Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary  is  a  complete  little 
library  in  itself.  It  is  of  handy  size  and  shape,  and  con¬ 
tains  634  pages,  1,400 
illustrations,  and 
600,000  words.  Every 
house  ought  to  have 
one  of  these  little 
dictionaries.  A 
teacher  can  do  no 
kinder  act  for  his 
pupils  than  to  encourage  them  to  have  this  in  their  school¬ 
book  outtit.  Use  of  this  little  dictionary  will  lead  to  a 
thoroughness  and  carefulness  that  will  be  felt  all  through 
life  Price  $1.  Given  for  one  new  subscription,  or  for  five 
25-cent  trial  subscriptions.  Sent  post-paid. 


Given  for  1-1  New  Subscriptions. 

In  proposing  to  furnish 
our  readers  with  useful 
articles  at  reduced  prices, 
we  have  selected  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  seviceable  set  of 
dinner  dishes  of  112  pieces, 
decorated  in  tasty  designs. 

It  includes  12  dinner  plates, 

12  tea  plates,  12  butter 
plates,  12  sauce  dishes,  six 
soup  plates,  12  cups,  12 
saucers,  two  platters,  vege¬ 
table,  pickle  and  butter 
dishes,  soup  tureen,  two  pitchers,  sugar  bowl,  gravy  boat, 
etc.,  etc.  Price, $16.  Given  for  14  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or 
for  six  subscriptions  and  $7  additional. 

Carlsbad  China  Decorated  Tea  Sets. 

Given  for  Eight  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  a  dainty  and  beautiful,  yet  strong  and  service¬ 
able  decorated  tea  set  of  56  pieces.  Your  choice  of  five 
styles:  (1),  three-line  gold  band  ;  (2),  plain  edge,  spray  of 
apple  blossoms;  (3),  plain  edge,  spray  of  small  flowers; 
(4),  plain  edge,  spray  of  pink  and  blue  flowers;  (5).  plain 
edge,  spray  of  red  and  blue  flowers.  Price,  $8  50.  Given 
for  eight  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or  for  four  subscriptions 
and  $3  additional. 


Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Given  for  10  New  Subscriptions  at  $2. 

Everybody  knows  this  magnificent  dictionary  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  We  offer  the  latest  revised  edition, 
containing  over  2,000  pages  and  illustrations  on  nearly 
every  page.  Fully  bound  in  sheep.  Price  $12.  Given  for 
10  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser. 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

This  is  the  latest  revised  edition  of 
the  best  book  yet  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  treatment  of  diseases 
among  domestic  animals.  It,  is  a 
guide  to  the  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Diseases  in  Domestic  Ani¬ 
mals.  By  Prof.  Law  of  Cornell 
University.  It  has  426  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations  and  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  100  pages  relating  to 
pleuro  pueumonia.  Price  $3.  post¬ 
paid.  Given  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $2. 


The  Newtown  Farm  Roller. 


English  Decorated  Tea  Set. 

Given  for  Four  New  Subscriptions. 

In  this  we  offer  a  low-priced  decorated  tea  set  of  56  pieces 
in  the  usual  assortment,  of  excellent  quality  for  the  price, 
which  is  only  $5.50.  Given  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2; 
or  for  two  subscriptions  and  $2.50  additional. 


*  Our  Ice-Cream  Freezer.  * 

Given  for  Two  New  Subscriptions. 

Ice-cream  well  made  is  a 
wholesome  refreshment. 
Almost  every  dairyman 
nowadays  has  his  own  ice, 
and  he  can  spare  a  little 
milk  and  cream  now  and 
then.  In  fact  the  dairyman 
who  does  not  provide  ice¬ 
cream  for  his  family,  at 
least  once  a  week,  d^es  not 
live  up  to  hts  privileges. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  lias  tried 
about  every  kind  of  freezer 
made,  and  finds  tnis  one  to 
be  a  perfect  implement. 
Price,  $3.  Given  for  only 
two  new  subscriptiono  at 
$2:  or  for  one  new  yearly 
subscription  and  four 
trials  at  25  cents  each 


It  is  considered  settled  that  the  roller  is  a  necessary  im 
plement  in  successful  grain  raising.  Experience  and  prac 
tice  have  demonstrated  that  the  grain  plant  loves  a  thor¬ 
oughly  pulverized  soil  with  a  smooth,  weli-firmed  surface. 
The  roller  is  about  as  useful  for  firming  the  soil  as  is  the 


Larrow  or  cultivator  for  making  it  fine.  Tne  roller  we 
offer  has  a  cast  head,  with  oak  staves,  an  iron  axle,  an 
easy  seat,  double-trees  and  neck-yoke.  It  is  made  in  two 
sections,  eight  feet  long,  24  inches  in  diameter.  Price, 
$32.  Given  fn  23  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or  for  10  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $15  additional. 


The  Davis  Swing  Churn. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  people 
who  still  say  that  a  churn  with  a 
dasher  inside  is  as  good  as  any.  We 
do  not  agree  with  them,  and  would 
not  use  a  churn  with  any  inside 
fixtures.  We  can  make  more  and 
better  butter  with  less  work  and 
less  bother  in  a  churn  without  such 
fixtures.  The  Davis  swing  churn 
gives  the  cream  a  thorough  shaking 
up.  It  is  light  and  easy  work  to 
push  this  churn  to  and  fro.  It  is  easy  to  stop  to  look  at 
the  cream  and  easy  to  wash  after  being  used  There  are 
13  sizes  ranging  from  seven  to  300  gallons,  and  $7  to  $60  in 
price.  State  the  size  wanted  and  terms  will  be  quoted. 


The  Yankee  Swivel  Plow. 

Swivel  plows  are  very  useful  for  hillsides  and  on  level 
ground,  because  the  furrows  are  all  turned  oneway,  less  time 
is  wasted  in  turning,  and  a  great  variety  of  work  can  be 
done  with  one 
plow.  The  Yau 
kee  Swivel  Plow 
is  considered  t  he 
best  of  its  class. 

It  is  made  of 
patent  steeled 
metal,  and  each 
plow  is  fitted 
with  a  patent 
steel  lifting  lever,  clevis  and  patent  foot  latch,  which 
enable  the  plowman  to  reverse  and  guide  1  he  plow  with¬ 
out  taking  his  hands  from  the  handles  or  stopping  the 
team.  By  means  of  the  adjustable  clevis  the  plowman  is 
given  power  to  control  the  line  of  draft  or  the  width  of  the 
furrow.  Price  of  No.  2  H,  with  wheel  and  coulter  (weight 
135  pounds),  $15.  Given  for  10  new  subscriptions  at  $2  ;  or 
for  five  subscriptions  and  $8  additional. 


The  Little  All-Right  Drag  Saw  and  Horse-Power. 

This  is  a  sawing  machine  and  horizontal  geared  horse¬ 
power  combined.  The  power  can  be  operated  in  the  field 
or  under  cover — wherever  spikes  or  pins  can  be  driven  to 
hold  it  firmly  in  place.  It  can  be  used  for  other  purposes, 
such  as  driving  feed  cutters,  pumping  water,  etc.  It  can  be 
used  with  one  horse  or  more.  The  saw  does  rapid  and 
accurate  work  and  will  handle  timber  that  could  not,  be 


woixed  witii  inti  ordinary  buzz  saw.  This  outfit  is  verv 
strong  aud  durable  and,  as  it  occupies  little  space  and  can 
be  readily  moved  about,  it  is  sure  to  find  favor  with 
farmers.  Price  of  horse  power  and  saw  complete,  $100; 
given  for  70  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  weight  600  pounds. 
Price  of  horse  power  (with  twosweeps  and  one  T  rod),  $40; 
given  for  30  new  subscriptions  at  $2;  or  for  10  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  $20  additional. 


The  “  Special  ”  Stamping  Outfit. 

Given  for  Two  25  Cent  Trial 

This  embroidery  stamping  out 
fit  contains  75  patterns  of  best 
workmanship,  with  ample  work¬ 
ing  space  allowed  for  each  design. 

They  are  new,  aud  we  offer  them, 
not  for  the  large  quantity,  but 
for  their  usefulness.  There  are 
patterns  for  trav  cloths,  carvers’ 
cloths,  corn  covers,  fruit  doilies, 
tidies,  scarf  ends,  hat  bands, 
braiding  patterns  for  infants’ 
goods,  lambrequins,  etc,  and  a 
complete  set  of  ornamental  ini¬ 
tials,  suitable  for  marking  towels, 
hat  bands,  etc.  Powder  distrib¬ 
utor  and  full  instructions  for  all 
kinds  of  stamping  go  with  each 
outfit.  Price,  35  cents,  post-paid. 

Given  for  two  trial  subscriptions, 
at  25  cents  each. 

The  “Superior”  Stamping  Outfit. 

Given  for  Three  25-Cent  Trial  Subscriptions. 

This  outfit  contains  patterns  for  doing  the  work  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  “special  ”  outfit,  aud  in  addition  Good  Night 
aud  Good  Morning  for  pillow  shams;  splasher  design,  eight 
by  22  inches,  splash  splash.  Complete  set  of  capital  letters, 
alphabet  of  small  letters  to  go  with  the  above,  one  set  of 
large  numbers,  one  set  of  small  numbers.  Beautitul  tinsel 
design,  six  inches  wide  for  lambrequin,  lawn  tennis 
racket,  stars,  crescents,  disks,  etc.,  fortlusel  and  art  thread. 
This  outfit  contains  150  patterns.  A  special  feature  of  this 
outfit  is  copyrighted  embroidery  designing  patterns.  With 
designing  patterns  any  one  can  arrange  flowers  in  clus¬ 
ters  of  auy  size  or  assortment  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  they 
can  be  shaped  so  as  to  fit  any  piece  of  material  which  is  to 
be  stamped.  Complete  instructions,  powder  and  distributor 
go  with  each  outfit.  Price,  50  cents  (former  price,  $1). 
Given  for  three  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


Sub=c'ipilons. 


IdgT3  REMEM  BE  R  !  I  his  is  only  a  part  of  our  Premium  List.  More  will  appear  in  a  later  edition.  We  can  supply 
,  anything  you  want  at  reduced  money  cost. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Books  About  Plants. 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  knows  or  ought  to  know 
Gray’s  and  Wood's  Botanies,  so  we  only  quote  prices  and 

conditions. 

Or  ay' 8  How  Plants  Grow. — 
Interesting  and  useful  for  home 
study.  Price  SOcents.  Sent  for 
five  trials  at  25  cents. 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany. — 
Giving  plain  and  easy  directions 
for  the  study  of  plants.  Price, 
95  cents  Given  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $2  or  seven  trials 
at  25  cents. 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany. — 
The  scientific  classification  and 
description  of  plants.  Price, 
SI. 62  Given  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2  and  two  trials  at  25 
cents. 

Gray's  Lessons  and  Manual 
in  one  volume.  Price,  $2.16.  Given  for  two  new  subscrip¬ 
ts*^  at  $2. 

Wood's  American  Botanist  and  Florist.— Remarkably 
well  adapted  to  private  study.  Price,  $1.75.  Given  for 
two  new  subscriptions  at  $2. 


Some  of  the  “Best”  Home  Books. 

We  have  selected  the  following  as  some  of  the  best  home 
books  out  of  hundreds.  These  are  all  cloth  bound,  well- 
printed  standard  books.  Sent  post-paid. 

Eve's  Daughters ,  or  Common  Sense  for  Maid,  Wife 
and  Mother. — Price,  $1.50.  Given  for  one  hew  subscription 
at  $2. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Household. — A  manual  of  Prac 
tical  Housewifery.  By  Marion  Harland.  Price,  $1.75. 
Given  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2. 

The  Booh  of  Forty  Puddings. — Price,  50  cents.  Given 
for  three  trials  at  25  cents. 

Mrs.  Gilpin's  Frugalities. — Remnants  and  200  ways  of 
using  them.  Price,  $1.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2  ;  or  for  five  trials  at  25  cents. 

Common  Sense  in  the  Nursery. — Same  terms  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

Ire  Cream  and  Cakes. — A  new  collection  of  standard 
fresh  and  original  recipes  for  household  and  commercial 
use.  Price,  $1.50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2. 

The  Witchery  of  Archery. — A  complete  manual.  Same 
terms  as  the  preceding. 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking:  Adapted 
to  persons  of  moderate  and  small  means.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Hinman  Abel.  Endorsed  by  leading  physicians,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Price, 
40  cents.  Given  for  three  trials  at  25  cents. 

Ben  Uur:  A  Tale  of  The  Christ—  By  Gen.  Lew  Wal¬ 
lace.  Price  $1  50.  Given  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England.  Complete  in  one  vol¬ 
ume;  982  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Given  for  one  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $2 

Housekeeping  Made  Easy.— By  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick  ;  3  4  pages,  $1.00.  Given  for  one  new  subscription 
at  $2. 


The  New  Handv  Binder. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $>. 

W e  want  every  Rural 
reader  to  have  one  or 
more  of  these  “handy 
binders,”  and  for  this 
reason  have  put  the 
nrice  practically  at  cost. 
Doubtless  the  reader 
knows  how  easily  papers 
are  lost  unless  they  are 
kept  together  in  consec¬ 
utive  order.  The  New 
Handy  Binder  for  The 
Rural,  is  neatly  and 
strongly  made,  covered 
with  black  clot h ,  lettered 
on  one  side  with  the 
name  of  the  paper.  Price, 
post-paid,  75  cents;  or 
given  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $2.  Size  for 
The  American  Garden, 
50  cents,  post-paid  ;  or 
given  for  four  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  25  cents 
each. 


How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer. 

A  $1.50  Law  Book  for  One  New  Subscription. 

Every  one  now  and  then  needs  to  learn  something  about 
law,  and  he  may  as  well  get  it  from  this  500-page  book  as 
to  pay  a  lawyer  $2  to  $3  for  the  information.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  parts  of  the  1  uited  States.  Concise  directions  are 
given  and  forms  furnished  for  the  transaction  of  all  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  preparation  of  legal  documents  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  such  as  Agreements 
Bonds,  Deeds,  Leases,  Notes! 
Mortgages,  Wills,  etc.  Ittreats 
of  over  70  different  subjects,  a 
few  only  of  which  we  have 
space  to  name  below:  Argu¬ 
ments,  Assignments,  Auctions, 
Bankruptcy,  Bills  of  Sale,  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Dog  Laws,  Collection 
of  Debts,  Contracts,  Deeds, 
Divorce,  Dower,  Executors, 
Farmers,  Fences,  Guardian 
and  Ward,  Highways,  Hotels 
and  Boarding-Houses,  Hus¬ 
band  aud  Wife,  Interest,  Land¬ 
lord  and  Tenant,  Leases,  Let¬ 
ter-Writing,  Libel,  Slander, 
Lien  Laws,  Marriage,  Mining 
Laws.  Mortgages.  Naturaliza¬ 
tion,  Pensions,  Parliamentary 
Rules,  Partnership,  Patents, 
Personal  Property,  Power  of 
Attorney,  Promissory  Notes, 
_  .  ,  ,  ,  Rights  of  Married  Women, 

schools.  subscription  Papers  (How  to  Draw),  Trade-Marks, 
trespass,  Voters,  Wills,  Warranty  of  Horses.  There  is  a 
Dictionary  of  Legal  Terms:  Tables  for  the  Computation 
of  Interest;  Measurements  of  Land,  Lumber,  Logs,  Grain; 
Legal  W  eights :  U.  S.  Land  Measure:  Presidential  Vote 
from  1824  to  1885 ;  Time  for  holding  Elections  in  different 
*  u?e8’  -P°Pulafton  of  the  United  States;  many  valuable 
tables,  etc.  Price,  $1.50.  Sent  to  any  yearly  subscriber 
tor  <5  cents.  Or  given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2  ;  or 
for  Five  Trials  at  25  cents. 


A  New  Book  for  Housekeepers. 

Given  for  One  New  Subscription  at  $2  ;  or  for  Four  Trials  at  25  Cents. 

The  publisher’s  good  wife  says  that  this  is  a  thoroughly 
accurate,  practical  and  valuable  book,  so  we  are  glad  to 

offer  it.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  book  of  nearly  500 
pages  and  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations,  handsomely 
printed  on  good  paper  in 
large  type.  It  is  written 
by  a  veteran  housekeep¬ 
er,  and  includes  bread 
of  all  kinds,  preparing 
yeast,  rolls,  biscuits, 
crumpets,  sally  lunn, 
buns,  crackers,  batter 
cakes,  corn  cakes,  muf¬ 
fins,  gems,  waffles,  puffs, 
fritters,  musb,  grits, 
etc.  Soups,  60  different 
kinds,  including  ox  tail, 
bouillon,  meek  turtle, 
terrapin,  consommf*, 
Spanish, French,  tomato, 
Julienne,  etc.  Meats  : 
Boiling,  roasting,  bak¬ 
ing,  broiling  and  frying 
meats  of  all  kinds  ;  cut¬ 
ting  up  and curingpork, 
with  illustration  and 
description  of  smoke 
house.  Poultry  :  Howto  select,  kill  and  dress  poultry,  and 
numerous  ways  of  cooking ;  also  game.  Salads:  Chicken, 
ham,  oyster,  fish,  etc.  Eggs :  Numerous  ways  of  prepar¬ 
ing,  including  omelets.  Pickles :  Cucumber,  tomato, 
walnut,  cabbage,  cauliflower,"  etc.  Catsups :  From  to¬ 
matoes,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  etc.  Cake 
making:  175  recipes,  from  the  plainest  to  wedding. 
Puddings,  dumplings,  etc  :  119  different  kinds,  with 
numerous  sauces.  Pastry :  75  kinds  of  pies.  Ice  cream  and 
water  ices  :  35  recipes.  Dyeing :  How  to  dye  clothes  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  shades,  with  directions 
forcleaning  soiled  garments.  Price,  $1.50  full  cloth  bound, 
post-paid.  Or  given  for  one  new  subscription  at  $2 ;  or  for 
four  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


A  Sat  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works. 

Price,  $1.00.  To  our  yearly  subscribers  only  special  price  60  cents  post¬ 
paid,  or  given  for  One  New  'Ub-cription  at  $2,  or  Five  Trial 
Subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


This  set  of  12  volumes  of  Charles  Dickens’s  works  is 


printed  in  new,  clear  type  and  bound  in  handsome  paper 


covers  and  com¬ 
prises,  complete 
and  unabridged: 

David  Copper- 
field,  Martin 
C  huzzlewit, 

Nicholas  Nick¬ 
el  by ,  Dombey 
and  Son,  Bleak 
House,  Little 
Dorrit.  Our 
Mutual  Friend, 

Pickwick  Pa¬ 
pers,  Burnaby 
Rudg  e  a n d 
Christmas  Sto 
ries,  Oliver 
Twist  andGreat 
Expectations, 

The  Old  Curios¬ 
ity  Shop  and 
the  Uncommer¬ 
cial  Tiaveler, 

A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Hard 
Times  and,  The 
Mystery  of  Ed¬ 
win  Dro  od. 

Everybody  of  intelligence  knows  these  famous  writings, 
which  are  not  only  entrancing  as  stories,  but  have  also 
done  much  to  worn  notable  retorms  in  society  and  govern- 
It  is  well  to  supply  pure  literature  to  our  families 
and  thus  save  them  from  the  ill-effects  of  trashy  reading. 
Terms  as  above.  We  will  quote  terms  on  application  for 
sets  of  these  or  of  any  other  books,  in  any  styles  of  print¬ 
ing  and  binding. 


James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Famous 
Leatherstocking  Tales. 

In  one  volume.  Price,  50  cents  post-paid.  To  our  yearly  subscribers 
only,  for  30  cents.  Or  given  for  Two  Trials  at  25  cents  each. 

Only  one  American  book  has  ever  attained  the  success  of 
Cooper’s  books—  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  The  great  author  is 
dead,  but  his  charming  romances  still  live  to  delight  new 
generations  of 
readers.  “The 
wind  of  the 
lakes  and  the 
prairies  has  not 
lost  its  balsam 
and  the  salt  of 
the  sea  keeps  its 
savor.”  Beauti¬ 
ful  indeed  are 
Cooper’s  stories 
of  tne  red  man 
and  the  pioneer, 
full  of  incident, 
intensely  inter¬ 
esting,  abound¬ 
ing  in  adven¬ 
ture,  yet  pure, 
elevating,  man¬ 
ly,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  all  the 
objection  a  b  le 
features  of  the 
modern  Indian 
story.  No  read¬ 
ing  could  be 
more  whole¬ 
some  for  young 
or  old  than 
Cooper’s  fa¬ 
mous  novels. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales  has 
just  been  published,  in  one  large  and  handsome  volume  of 
over  300  large  quarto  pages,  containing  all  these  famous 
romances,  complete,  unchanged  and  unabridged,  viz.: 
The  l)eer  slayer.  The  Oath  finder,  The  Last  of  the- Mohicans, 
The  Pioneers  and  The  Prairie.  This  edition  is  printed 
upon  good  paper,  in  clear  new  type  and  is  well  bound  in 
stout  paper  covers.  Terms  as  above. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  NEW  DAYS. 

There  have  been  vast  improvements  in  the 
lighting  of  our  houses  since  the  “  light  of  other 
days”  shed  its  dim  rays  over 
the  old-time  kitchen  and 
sitting-room.  We  believe  we 
have  found  the  best  lamp  in 
the  country  in  the  Pittsburgh. 

Any  subscriber  who  wants  a 
wonderfully  luminous  and 
beautiful  lamp  on  easy  terms, 
should  send  for  our  special 
circular  on  this  subject.  The 
great  bargain  isan  embossed 
brass  lamp  with  one  of  the 
new  colored  linen  shades, 
which  is  usually  scfld  for  $5, 
and  which  we  are  offering  for 
two  new  subscriptions.  Send 
for  special  circular. 


The  Kodak  Camera. 

Given  for  20  New  Subscriptions. 

Everybody  has  1  e  rd  of  the  famous 
and  efficient  little  Kodak  Camera 
for  taking  photographs  of  anything 
under  the  sun  :  landscapes,  babies, 
cousins,  uncles,  animals,  flowers, 
trees,  boats  and  birds,  etc.  We  have 
arranged  to  offer  the  Kodak  in  two 
ways ;  as  a  premium  for  20  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $2;  and  also  in  our  list 
of  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs  to 
be  announced  later.  Price,  $25 ;  or 
given  for  five  new  subscriptions  at  the  club  price  of  $1  50 
and  $17  additional.  Descriptive  circular  of  the  Kodak  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


MANY  OF  THE  ARTICLES  named  in  this 
L  list  are  FOR  SALE  at  the  prices  given. 

BUT  YOU  CAN  GET  THEM  AT  MUCH 
><  LESS  COST  by  getting  a  small  club  of  sub- 

i;  scriptions  and  paying  the  balance  in  cash,  if 

* 

you  do  not  want  to  spend  time  enough  to 

secure  the  whole  number  named, 
i  ( 
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*  The  American  Club  Skate.  * 

The  chances  are  favorable  for  good  ice  this  winter,  and 
lots  of  skating.  The  American  Club  is  well  krown  as  one 
of  the  best,  has  no  heel  screws  or  straps,  being  quickly- 
fastened  to  the  foot  by  means  of  clamps  worked  by  the 


catch  on  a  little  lever.  We  can  furnish  any  one  desired,, 
but  make  a  specialty  of  the  Nickel  plated  Skate,  with 
nickel-plated  steel  blade,  tempered,  and  with  the  plates 
and  clamp,  etc.,  of  crucible  steel.  Price.  $2  50.  Given  fortwo- 
new  trial  subscriptions,  or  for  one  and  50  cents  additional. 


*  Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book.  * 
Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  25  Cents. 

Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold.  A 
partial  table  oLcontents  follows  :  Loading  Logs  ;  Log  and 
Lumber  Measures  of  all  Kinds ;  Table  of  Prices  ;  Stave  and 
Heading  Bolt  Table ;  Wages,  etc. ;  Weight  of  Woods  - 
Speed  of  Saws  and  Power  ;  Size  of  Nails  ;  Cost  of  Fences  - 


Hardness  of  Wood  ;  Strength  of  Ropes;  Shingles ;  Growth 
of  Trees  ;  Cord  Wood  on  an  Acre  ;  How  to  Saw  Valuable 
Timber;  Splitting  Rails;  Charcoal;  Felling  Timber; 
Cubic  Measure,  Cubic  Weight,  etc.;  Care  of  Saws,  etc.; 
To  Measure  Hight  of  a  Tree ;  Weight  of  Iron;  Strength 
and  Elasticity  of  Timber  and  Shrinkage ;  Tables  of  Dis¬ 
tances;  Interest  Tables;  Business  Law,  etc.  Price,  35 
cents.  Given  for  two  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


*  A  Book  of  Grain  Tables.  * 

Given  for  Two  Trial  Subscriptions  at  <5  Cents. 

This  book  has  over  20,000  different  calculations  and  is  in 
fact  a  "ready  reckoner  ”  of  weights  and  measures  of  grain. 


hay,  produce,  feeding,  wood,  tanks  and  cisterns,  ropes,  etc. 
It  is  useful  to  everybody.  Price,  30  cents.  Given  for  two 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


Choice  Wall  Paper  for  the  House. 

*  Enough  for  the  Room  for  Two  Subscriptions. 

“A  queer  thing 
for  a  premium” 
yon  will  say.  But. 
why  ?  We  propose 
to  give  our  readers 
anything  they 
want.  So  we  have 
arranged  with  one  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  country  to 
supply  choice  wall  paper  for  our  readers’ homes.  Au  average 
and  quite  large  sized  room  requires  10  rolls  for  the  walls 
and  20  yards  of  border.  Your  choice  ot  styles  for  a  chamber 
costs  $2.50;  we  give  it  for  two  new  subscriptions  at  $2 
For  a  parlor  or  dining-room  the  cost  of  a  really  superior 
jiaper  is  about  $6 ;  we  give  it  for  four  new  subscriptions  a«- 
->2  When  your  club  is  started  send  for  samples  stating 
kind  of  room  or  rooms  for  which  it  is  wanted 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORLER. 


FOR  EVERYBODY 


FREE  GIFTS 


FOB  EVERYBODY 


To  every  purchaser  of  $25.00  worth  or  more  of  our  goods  within  the  next  30  days,  ending  November  1st,  ISitO,  we  will  give  free  a 

FINE  EMBROIDERED  BUGGY  LAP  DUSTER 

Remember,  this  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Wo  have  not  increased  the  price  of  our  Buggies  and  Harness,  but  are  giving  these  presents  away  absolutely  free  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  those  who  have  not  used  our  goods  to  becopie  our  customers,  knowing  that  the  superior  qualities  of  the 

‘MURRAY’ $55.95  Buggies tss>$5.95Harness 

will  be  the  means  of  securing  their  trade  ever  afterwards.  Remember,  this  offer  holds  good  only  until  NOVEM  BER  1st,  1890,  and  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
do  not  delay  ordering,  but  send  in  your  orders  quick. 

If  you  have  not  received  our 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

;  containing  Full  Description  and  Prices  of 

Our  Celebrated  “MURRAY”  Buggies  and  Harness. 

write  to  us  at  once  for  it  and  we  will  mail  it  to 
you  free  of  charge.  Address 


Oar1  MURRAY'  BUGGIES  HARNESS 

are  acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  and  Cheap-  - 
est  in  the  World.  They  are  sold  direct  to  the 
consumer.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  so-called 

BUGGY  &  HARNESS  “POOL”  or  “TRUST” 

but  stand  on  our  own  footing  and  sell  our  work 
solely  on  its  Merits  and  Low  Prices. 


t  i 


MURRAY  BUILDING,”  139  West  Front  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHdO. 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  and 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 

*  SEND  FOR  SPECIAL.  CIRCULAR. 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  C  OR  PORATI 0  N  Netv^'k  sm/ew'yobk'. 


A  SAMPLE  HAR¬ 
ROW  FREE  to 
One  Person  at  eneh 

P.  O.  We  give  them 
awav  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  as  a 
premium  to  introduce 
our  goods.  Send  IO 
cts.  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion. 

UNION  MACHINE  CO.  (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


THE  PERKINS  WIND-MILL ! 


cu  era 


WITH  our  2’ st  annual  au 
nouncement  at  Fairs.  The 
record  of  the  PERKINS  stilt 
unbroken.  It  leads  all  other 
mills  where  durability  and 
power  are  required.  It  will  do 
M  ORE  W  O  R  K  and  LAST 
LONGER  without  gelling  out 
of  repair  than  any  other  mill 
made.  Thousands  can  testify 
to  the  above.  *end  for  catalogue  and  prices  if  your 
dealers  cannot  furnish  the  PERKINS.  Have  no 
■other.  Agents  wanted. 

PERKINS  WING-MILL  AND  AX  GO., 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 


PfSR 

ggjdforilluBtratedCatjloguej^Mi 


This  Trad© 
Mark  Is  on 

Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 

AjLTowOT^ojton. 


I  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  I 


*•  Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
I;  a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
\  you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub- 
:•  scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
\  YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 
E  AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents 
each.  Send  these  before  December  1 

"•  and  you  may  win  part  of  the 

’•* 

1  • 

I  $100.00  in  Cash 

!•  to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
>!  send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
v  trial  subscriptions  this  month.  See 
!•!  “Publisher’s  Desk,”  page  6go,  for 

V  particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 

V  Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
!**  in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
v  as  preferred.  See  page  690. 


SCRIBNERS 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published,  (jives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head 
lng  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Cauuda.  Illustrated  edition  of  1852.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  85  cents. 

G.  W.  FISII KR,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


THE  BLIZZARD  HORSESHOE. 

A  perfect  temporary  arrangement  for  sharpening 
vour  nor.es  at  home.  Can  be  attached  to  any  shoe  in 
ij  minutes  and  removed  in  2. 

S.  W.  Kent,  Meriden,  Cenn. 


REAMERY 

Catalogue  F'ree 


SU  PPLIES  and 
DAIRY  FIXTURES, 
A.  H.  REID,  Phila.,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE 

CUTTERS. 

.sizes  to  out  flue  or  coarse, 
suitable  for  Cattle  or 
Sheep  ;  turned  by  a  boy  ; 
will  easily  cut  two  bushels 
a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Eas'est  Worked, 

Most  Rapid  and 

Durable  in  Use. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

Send  for  Circular. 

D  E  R 

MACHINERY 

Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses,  Grater* 

_ _ _  -Heritors,  Pumps,  eto.  Send  for  Oitik«n« 

Boomer  A  Boicbart  Press  Co.  118  W.Witer  8t.  Byricoss  N  T 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World. 


senpF01*  circulars. 


AOKNTS  WANTED. 

PEUYN  POTATO  DIGOER  00.,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  T. 


JONES’  SCALES 
THE  BEST 
SOLD  BY  ALL 


ORDER 


The  HORSE  WORLD 


OF 


Illustrated  Work 


a  yeai 
,  HOL 


DUDLEY  MILLER. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

ear:  2r>  els  to  January  1st,  1891. 
STEIN  CATTLE,  5  e 


FUN 


Guuo  of  Forfeit,  with  full  direction*.  275  Autograph 
Album  Selection*.  1 1  Parlor  Games,  50  (’onundrmn*.  (Junr  of 
Fortune.  Mrstio  Ace  Table,  Magic  Music,  (lame  ri)rr 
of  Letter#.  The  now  book.  Order  of  the  Whistle.  |  ||  H  II 


"“KEMPS® 


chief  merit  1b  the 
distribution  of  manure  • 


While  in 
operation 
it  spreads 
manure 
with  the 
rapidity  that 
a  mow!  n  g 
machine  cuts 
grass.  But  the 
pulverising  and  even 
SKND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


KEMP&BURPEE  MFG.CO.Syracase.H.Y. 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGER 

rr — -r'— r~' -T*-j  ANTI-FRICTION, 

j:  i  I  j  g-.  The  most  perfect 

k  Xl  tefcffSg  j  j  article  of  its  kin  c 

!  \l  made.  No  more  break- 

»g* '  <-‘ase  of  mo  ve¬ 
il  j  ■  *  |  Irj  I  mem  and  satisfaction 

!  ,4t  guaranteed.  Lane’s 
Send  for  Oil- ij  1  PATENT  STEEL  TRAC  K 

citiar.  |i||  I  1  No  Wood  work. 

Monufnct'd  by '  Simple  and  durable. 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,, N.  Y. 


.! 

Send  for  Oil-  t'h 
citiar.  7 

Monufnct'd  by  ■ ' 


T^nfriiafre  of  Flowers,  More©  Trlr^raph  Alphabet ,  (i tune  of  Shallow 
Bull  and  ' 


Bufl 

Nt*>.«tc 


18  MA*ir%l  Experiment*.  AU  the  sWe  on  receipt  of  3  cent*  for  }x*R. 
Addraw,  NASHAIJ  NOVELTY  WORKS,  ITS  A  00  Fulton  8L.  New  York. 


i*ol«l  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.’S 

LATEST  TRIUMPHS^SMALL  BORE  RIFLES 


CENTRAL  FIRE.  • 

Fewder  charge,  20  grains. 

Hullet,  86  grains. 


Send  for  54-page  Catalogue  and 

Special  Circulars  on  b  ine  l'istols, 
and  the  Special  Circular  on  .25- 
CALIBEE  STEVENS  RIM 
aud  CENTRAL  FIRE  CAR¬ 
TRIDGES. 


.22  Long  Rifle. 

Originated  by  this  Company. 


,25-Calibre  Cartridge. 

shots'  'oVS  Suse  STEVENS  PISTOLS. 

They  are  the  Most  Accurate  Pistols  Made. 


LORD  MODELS'  CONLIN  MODEL'S^ 


GOULD  MODELS:1 


DIAMOND  MODELS* 


RIM  FIRE. 

STEVENS  SPECIAL.  Pow¬ 
der  charge,  10  grs.  Bullet,  67  grs. 

—  - -  —  — ~ 

HUNTERS  AND  FISHER¬ 
MEN  unhesitatingly  select  the 

Stevens  Pocket  Rifles 

for  Small  Game  shooting.  The 
most  wonderful  fire-arm  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO., po9eBOX  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


VOL.  XLIX.  NO.  2125. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  18.  i89o. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENT  S 
fa.oo  PER  YEAR. 


CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FIELD. 

No.  I. 

Tile-Drainage,  Fertilizers,  Clover  and  Snow  Protection 
as  affecting  Winter  Wheat  and  Future  Grass. 

PRES.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

WELYE  years  ago  I  fenced  in  a  field  of  about  38 
acres,  shaped  as  shown  at  Fig.  304.  Plats  1,  2,  3 
and  4  are  not  separated  by  fences,  but  by  imaginary 
lines  (shown  by  the  dotted  lines)  for  rotation  and  for  con¬ 
venience  of  description.  The  outside  boundaries  have  been 
changed  somewhat  at  different  times,  first  inclosing  over 
38  acres,  and  now  about  36  ;  but  there  have  always  been 
about  these  same  34  acres  subject  to  actual  plowing  and 
working  towards  a  more  or  less  regular  rotation. 

1.  The  Land  ;  Previous  Experience.— The  land  is  of 
rather  a  stiff  “bowlder  clay.”  It  lies  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  in 
the  northern  and  clayey  half  of  Summit  County,  in  the 
“glaciated”  part  of 
the  State.  The  south 
half  of  the  county  is 
chiefly  quite  fertile 
sandy  loam— natural 
wheat  and  clover 
land.  Mr.  Terry’s 
farm,  about  three 
miles  south  of  mine, 
is  of  the  latter  sort. 

Mine  is  of  the  former. 

In  1865,  I  bought  the 
farm  of  my  aged 
father,  forced  into 
farming  as  I  was  by 
ill-health  brought  on 
by  overwork  in  teach¬ 
ing.  No  one  then 
tried  to  raise  wheat 
on  the  clayey  farms 
of  that  region,  except 
sometimes  an  acre  or 
so  heavily  manured, 
and  plowed  in  high, 
narrow  ridges.  For 
the  first  10  years  I  did 
not  dare  to  defy  this 
general  verdict,  and 
raise  wheat;  not  until 
I  had  tile-drained  and 
enriched  the  land,  did 
I  venture  to  do  so. 

My  first  crop  on  land 
thus  prepared  yielded 
34  bushels  per  acre, 
and  my  second,  of  10 
acres,  on  land  tile- 
drained  and  highly 
manured,  yielded  46>a 
bushels  per  acre, 
chain  measure  for  the 
land,  and  thrasher’s 
over-measure  for  the 
wheat;  and  the  clover 
crops  that  followed 
were  immense.  T  o 
show  how  little  wheat 
was  raised  on  these 
clay  lands,  I  may  say  that  I  shipped  from  my  farm  the  first, 
second  aud  third  car-loads  of  wheat  grown  in  a  clay  soil 
ever  shipped,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  any  railway  station 
in  this  clayey  region.  The  farmers  there  from  1850  to 
nearly  18S0,  almost  universally  bought  their  flour  with 
money  from  their  dairies.  This  success  with  wheat  and 
clover  on  fields  thus  reclaimed  convinced  me  that  I  could 
extend  my  wheat- growing  area  as  fast  as  I  could  tile,  fer¬ 
tilize  and  clover  the  land.  It  was  slow  work  with  a  slim 
purse  and  the  high  cost  of  tiling  and  with  the  manure  sup¬ 
ply  far  too  limited,  though  I  made  all  I  could  and  bought  a 
good  deal  in  town.  Still  I  decided  to  make  the  venture, 
and  therefore  fenced  in  a  little  over  3S  acres,  as  stated 
above,  including  the  34  shown  at  Fig.  303.  This  was  in  1879. 

The  Field  :  its  Treatment.— The  field  itself  was  nearly 
all  rough  pasture  land,  except  about  six  acres  of  original 
meadowT,  included  in  plat  4,  and  E  of  plat  3,  being  near  an 
old  hay  and  sheep  barn,  which  stood  as  marked  on  H  of 
plat  4.  The  pasture  land  was  nearly  all  quite  unproduc¬ 
tive,  especially  the  southeastern  half  of  plat  3,  aud  about 


two  acres  of  D  in  plat  2.  This  had  by  accident  been  burned 
deep  into  the  turf  while  covered  with  rank,  dead  Blue 
Grass,  in  the  fierce  drought  of  1845,  and  seemed  to  have 
lost  much  of  its  humus  and  hence  of  its  supply  of 
nitrogen.  Attempts  to  seed  it  at  the  time  and  afterwards 
failed.  Clover  would  not  “catch,”  or  made  a  puny,  sickly 
growth  if  it  did.  The  seven  acres  there  would,  down  to 
1880,  scarcely  pasture  one  cow.  The  rest  of  the  pasture 
was  not  so  bad,  but  was  rough  and  covered  with  bowlders, 
big  and  small,  and  with  scattering  trees  and  thorn  bushes ; 
a  typical,  neglected  sheep  pasture  in  my  father’s  time,  and 
a  rough  cow  pasture  during  its  rental  from  1854  until  I 
bought  it  in  1865. 

In  1879  I  cleared  the  land,  tile-drained  most  of  B  in  plat 
1,  manured  the  whole  of  plat  1,  and  had  good  wheat  on  the 
tiled  part  and  some  on  that  not  tiled.  In  1880  I  laid  three 
large  mains  of  five  and  six-inch  tiles  down  the  broad 
hollow  from  M  to  the  outlet  at  L.  I  also  drained  B,  D  and 


F,  the  southeastern  three-fourths  of  plats  1,  2  and  3,  into 
the  easterly  one  of  three  mains,  laying,  over  the  whole, 
laterals  33  feet  apart,  and  30  to  33  inches  deep,  and  ran  the 
surplus  water  from  two  small  artificial  ponds  above,  and 
from  about  40  acres  of  “watershed”  into  the  middle  main 
by  means  of  “silt-basins.”  I  intended  tp  drain  the  parts 
A,  C  and  E  of  plats  1,  2  and  3,  and  all  of  plat  4  (G  and  H) 
into  the  westerly  one  of  the  three  mains  and  into  a  4  inch 
main  previously  laid  from  K  down  a  broad  depression  to 
its  outlet  I  (see  Fig.  304  for  all  details  and  note  them  care¬ 
fully).  The  darts  indicate  the  direction  of  the  slope.  The 
ground  is  considerably  rolling,  and  has  abundant  fall  for 
surface  drainage,  so  much,  indeed,  that  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  doubt  whether  tile-drainage  was  needed  or  even 
would  pay. 

In  May,  1880,  I  was  called  to  other  work  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  then  to  Iowa ;  and  so,  although  I  have  kept  and 
managed  the  farm,  the  laterals  have  not  yet  been  laid  in 
this  westerly  part  of  the  field  (to  the  left  of  the  three  main 
drains  from  M  to  L),  chiefly  because  I  could  not  well  be 


there  at  the  right  season  to  engineer  and  superintend  the 
work  myself.  But  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  now 
afford  to  delay  the  work  longer. 

The  whole  field  in  1879  needed  enriching,  especially  plats 
2  and  3.  Plats  1  and  4  were  rather  better  land  naturally, 
having  more  of  an  easterly  slope,  plat  4  having  had  also 
more  manure  from  the  barns  for  many  years.  I  attach 
great  value  to  an  easterly  or  northeasterly  slope.  The 
prevailing  winds,  from  the  southwest,  blow  much  of  the 
snow  along  up  the  westerly  slopes  and  lodge  it,  double 
depth,  on  the  easterly  slopes,  giving  better  snow  protection 
for  the  wheat,  and  deeper  moisture  in  spring.  To  some 
extent  the  same  winds  in  past  ages  lodged  the  forest  leaves 
on  the  easterly  slopes  too,  giving  more  vegetable  mold 
and  greater  fertility.  Give  me  an  easterly  slope  for  farm¬ 
ing  in  Ohio,  for  these  and  other  reasons. 

The  plats  2  and  3,  then  especially  needed  enriching,  for 
the  reasons  given,  including  the  turf- fire  in  1845.  But  I 

could  not  get  stable 
or  yard  manure 
enough  without 
cheating  the  rest  of 
the  farm,  and  clover 
made  but  a  feeble 
growth  and  was  too 
slow  in  its  renovating 
effects.  It  began  to 
look  as  if,  in  slang 
phrase,  I  had  “  bitten 
off  more  than  I  could 
cbew,”  in  fencing  in 
and  breaking  up  eo 
large  a  tract,  besides 
what  I  already  had 
under  the  plow. 

I  was  somewhat 
prejudiced  against 
comm  ercial  fertili¬ 
zers,  but  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  tried  both  bone 
meal  and  superphos¬ 
phate  with  wheat  in 
a  small  way.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  good.  I 
soon  found,  however, 
that  for  wheat,  on  my 
soil,  a  good,  high- 
grade  superphosphate 
was  better  than  pure, 
fine,  raw  or  steamed 
bone.  By  “high- 
grade”  I  mean  that 
which  contains  three 
to  four  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  (or  some 
other  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen)  and  from  11  to 
13  per  cent,  of  readily 
available  (soluble  and 
reverted)  phosphoric 
acid.  The  bone  meal, 
which  contains  rather 
more  of  both,  has 
them  in  not  readily 
available  combina¬ 
tion,  and  hence  is  not 
quick  enough  in  its  action  to  give  wheat  on  clayey  soil  the 
strong  autumn  growth  which  best  helps  it  to  withstand 
the  winter. 

Lasting  Effects  of  Superphosphates.— In  1886, 1  put 
the  whole  of  plot  1  Into  wheat,  using  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  pure,  fine  bone  meal  on  one- half  of  it,  and  200  pounds  per 
acre  of  the  best  superphosphate  on  the  other  half.  I  also 
put  in  10  acres  of  wheat  in  another  field  on  the  farm,  on 
which  I  used  15  two  horse  loads  of  rotted  stable  manure 
per  acre.  Both  the  wheat  and  the  seeding  to  Timothy 
were  best  with  the  superphosphate ;  next  best  with  the 
bone  meal  and  poorest  with  the  manure;  and  the  results 
on  the  hay  crops  ever  since  have  been  fully  as  permanent 
and  proportionately  as  effective.  All  three  are  still  in 
grass,  and  plat  1  was  this  year  the  finest  10  acres  of 
Timothy  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  bunch. 

Encouraged  by  this  success  on  plat  1,  I  determined  in 
1SS7  not  to  wait  longer  for  manure,  but  to  seed  the  whole 
of  plats  2,  3  and  4  to  wheat,  and  iu  the  spring  to  clover 
and  Timothy.  Remember  that  I  had  for  six  years  now' 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  WHEAT  FIELD  SHOWING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  FERTILIZER.  Fig.  303. 
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been  trying  to  get  these  plats  into  productive  shape  and  fit 
for  regular  rotation,  had  used  all  the  manure  I  could  get, 
and  never  got  a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  a  really  good  catch 
or  crop  of  clover,  though  the  land  was  gaining  in  fertility. 
So  I  put  the  three  plats  into  wheat,  using  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  Forest  City  superphosphate,  a  high  grade  brand 
made  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Dryer  Company.  I  bought 
at  wholesale  rates.  It  was  a  bad  year,  as  excessive  drought 
late  in  the  summer  made  the  ground  too  dry  for  a  good 
start.  One  man  and  one  team  did  the  work,  which  was  too 
much  for  them  (with  the  ground  so  hard),  besides  other 
summer  and  fall  work.  So  dry  was  the  ground  that  some 
of  the  seed  lay  in  it  two  weeks,  and  then  came  up  with  low 
vitality.  The  wheat  was  uneven  in  spring,  the  east  slopes, 
with  snow  protection,  being  good;  the  west  slopes  with  tile 
drainage,  superphosphate  and  some  manure,  being  poor. 
That  year  tile  drainage  seemed  to  make  little  difference. 
Some  years  it  makes  all  the  difference.  Its  results  depend 
on  the  rainfall.  The  good  effects  of  the  superphosphates 
were  more  striking  than  ever  before.  I  had  two  strips  of  a 
drill’s  width  left  without  any  superphosphate  through  the 
entire  length  of  plats  3  and  4.  The  fall  start  was  so 
poor  that  on  these  strips  there  was  actually  no  wheat 
worth  cutting  at  harvest  time— not  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
per  acre,  even  on  the  easterly  slope  with  snow  protection, 
or  even  where  manure  had  been  used  the  year  before.  The 
photo-engraved  illustration  (see  Fig.  303)  shows  the  strip 
in  plat  3,  though  not  half  so  strikingly  as  the  field  itself 
did,  for  it  was  a  very  cloudy  day  and  just  beginning  to 
rain  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  It  looked  strange 
enough,  that  bare  strip  80  rods  long,  with  strong  wheat  on 
both  sides  of  it,  which,  in  places  where  it  had  snow  pro¬ 
tection,  would  yield  over  30  bushels  per  acre.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  seed  and  not  the  fertilizer  had  been 
omitted  but  for  the  chance  stalks  here  and  there  at  har¬ 
vest,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  wheat  came  up  after  seeding 
like  the  rest,  only  not  so  strong.  It  winter-killed  just 
before  harvest.  On  July  5  I  wrote  (see  Ohio  Farmer  July 
21,  1888)  •  “I  am  convinced  that  but  for  the  superphosphate 
this  year  on  that  land,  with  the  poor  fall  start  and  hard 
winter,  the  wheat  would  not  have  been  worth  cutting. 
As  it  is,  there  will  be,  I  judge,  from  400  to  500  bushels.  I 
used  tons  of  the  superphosphate.  I  am  sure  I  am  quite 
within  bounds  in  saying  that  each  ton  of  it  will  give  me 
over  100  bushels  of  wheat,  besides  the  great  help  to  the 
clover  and  Timothy  seeding.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  editor 
of  The  Farmer  ‘  or  any  other  man  ’  will  visit  the  field 
before  it  is  cut  and  see  whether  I  have  overstated  it.”  The 
photographer  visited  it  instead,  and  recorded  the  facts  as 
in  the  engraving,  though  not  clearly  and  sharply,  owing 
to  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  day,  which  almost 
forbade  the  instantaneous  process,  while  the 
wind  waved  the  grain  so  as  to  require  the  use  of 
this  process  to  show  the  heads.  I  have  never 
offered  the  photograph  for  publication  before, 
because  I  wanted  to  wait  for  subsequent  results. 

I  will  give  some  of  these  in  a  second  number. 

They  have  not  changed  the  conclusions  of  the 
above  quotation. 

Ames,  Iowa. 


in  the  State  legislature.  During  his  last  term  he  was 
elected  Speaker  pro  tem.,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
Speaker  during  the  greater  part  of  the  session.  In  1888,  he 
was  elected  State  Senator,  and  was  chosen  President  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate.  Bv  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
McDonald,  he  became  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State,  a 


A  FARMER  FOR  CONGRESS. 

The  farmers  of  Michigan  have  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  present  political  campaign. 

They  know  what  they  want  and  have  proceeded 
in  an  honest  ana  business  like  way  to  make 
known  their  wishes.  In  most  of  the  Michigan 
Congressional  districts  the  farmers  not  only 
largely  outnumber  those  engaged  in  other  occu¬ 
pations,  but  their  business  represents  more 
capital  than  that  of  all  others  combined.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Sixth  District,  in  which 
is  located  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  of  this  district  recently  nominated  for 
Congress  Mr.  William  Ball,  whose  photograph 
is  printed  at  Fig.  305.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  “farmers’ 
movement,”  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
man  who  more  fully  answers  the  requirements 
of  the  farmers’  ideal  candidate  than  Mr.  Ball. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  successful  farmer, 
honest,  practical,  energetic  and  business-like. 

In  the  second  place  he  is  a  successful  legislator, 
a  good  speaker,  a  close  and  careful  student  of 
public  questions  aud  a  man  of  sound  common 
sense.  Farmers  justly  object  to  a  “  politician ’’ 
candidate,  one  whose  only  qualification  is  his 
ability  to  manipulate  caucuses  and  legislatures. 

In  the  same  way  they  should  not  feel  satisfied 
with  a  candidate  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  is  a 
farmer,  with  no  experience  in  public  affairs.  Business  farm¬ 
ers  recognize  the  fact  that  their  representative  should  be  a 
man  whose  life  and  work  have  given  him  a  sympathy  for 
agriculture,  and  whose  training  and  experience  will  enable 
him  to  carry  out  their  wishes. 

William  Ball  was  born  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  He 
moved  to  Michigan  with  his  parents  when  quite  young 
and  located  in  \yashtenavv  County,  where  he  lived  till 
1858,  when  he  moved  to  Hamburgh,  Livingston  County, 
where  he  now  resides.  He  was  given  a  liberal  education 
at  Albion  College  and  the  Michigan  University.  In  early 
life  he  spent  several  years  in  teaching,  but  since  then  his 
entire  business  has  been  farming  aud  stock  breeding.  He 
has  been  for  25  years  engaged  in  breeding  thoroughbred 
American  Merino  sheep  and  has  now  300  head  of  registered 
stock.  He  is  also  a  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  and  has 
taken  the  first  prize  for  best  herd  three  successive  years. 
His  success  as  a  breeder  of  live  stock,  has  been  due  to  the 
care  and  thoroughness  which  characterize  all  his  opera¬ 
tions.  He  served  with  much  satisfaction  as  township 
supervisor  aud  was  afterwards  elected  county  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  aud  for  three  terms  represented  his  couuty 


Map  of  W.  I.  Chamberlain’s  Farm.  Fig.  304. 

position  he  now  holds.  This  is  the  record  of  our  ideal 
farmers’  candidate— a  practical  and  successful  farmer, 
a  trained  legislator,  an  honest,  sturdy,  sensible  man.  It 
will  pay  Michigan  farmers  to  roll  the  Ball  still  higher. 


THAT  CHILD  OF  YOURS. 

J.  W.  NEWTON. 

It  is  sad  to  see  a  starved  child.  Some  children  are  starved 
for  want  of  food,  others  for  want  of  pure  air  and  light. 
The  result  Is  a  pale,  puny,  dwarfed  child.  Many  a  farmer 
who  would  far  sooner  suffer  hunger  himself  than  have 
his  child  lack  food,  is,  nevertheless,  starving  the  child. 
Minds  as  well  as  bodies  are  dwarfed  by  lack  of  food.  The 


for  Children.”  They  have  the  merit  of  being  selected  and 
edited  with  care,  well  printed  on  good  papar  and  at  low 
prices.  Such  reading  is  of  great  value,  and  I  wish  the 
children  who  live  in  bookless  homes  might  be  provided 
with  reading  of  this  kind.  Why  cannot  the  boys  and  girls 
of  The  Rural  family  go  to  work  and  earn  books  for  them¬ 
selves  by  getting  subscribers  for  The  Rural  ? 

His  School.— One  great  trouble  with  the  country  schools 
is  that  they  are  not  graded.  Most  of  the  school  books  are 
for  graded  schools.  Then  country  teachers  are  often  not 
trained  for  their  work.  The  supervision  of  country  teach¬ 
ers  is  often  wretchedly  inefficient,  if  not  lackiug  altogether. 
No  wonder  there  is  dissatisfaction.  Can  farmers’  children 
have  better  facilities  for  education  P  Yes.  How  ?  By 
consolidating  school  districts,  grading  the  schools,  and 
employing  trained  teachers  under  competent  supervisors, 
with  text  books  and  all  school  supplies  furnished  by  the 
State.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  get  the  children  to  these 
consolidated  schools.  Let  the  towns  hire  trustworthy 
men  with  teams  to  gather  those  who  are  far  from  the 
schools  and  to  carry  them  home  at  night.  Let  the  drivers 
have  authority  to  keep  good  order  among  those  they  are 
carrying,  allowing  no  bad  language  or  behavior.  Con¬ 
solidated  and  graded  schools,  trained  teachers,  able  super¬ 
visors,  the  child-gathering  system,  all  expenses  being  borne 
by  the  State,— this  is  the  way  to  secure  good  country 
schools. 

His  School  Books.— Some  Rural  writers  have  depre¬ 
cated  spending  so  much  time  in  the  study  of  grammar  and 
its  rules.  The  fact  is  that  grammar  is  nearly  or  quite 
abolished  from  the  middle  grades  of  the  best  schools. 
Language  lessons  have  taken  its  place.  The  pupil 
is  trained  in  correct  ways  of  writing  and  speaking.  A 
very  excellent  text-book  on  language  is  Metcalf  and 
Bright’s  Language  Exercises— American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  It  or  a  similar  book  should  be  used  in  place 
of  the  old  useless  grammar  in  every  country  school,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  such  a  course  is  found  in 
Myra  V.  Norys’s  article  on  page  030  of  The  Rural.  That 
article  is  really  a  plea  for  better  schools.  In  books  like 
“  Language  Exercises  ”  scholars  are  taught  how  to  write. 

Country  children  are  surrounded  by  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  Nature,  but  they  need  to  have  their  eyes  opened 
and  their  ears  unstopped  that  they  may  see  and  learn  of 
God’s  works.  How  cau  natural  science  be  taught  in  our 
schools  ?  By  putting  it  in  the  reading  books.  In  the  best 
schools  two  classes  of  reading  books  are  used,  the  regular 
and  the  supplementary.  In  the  latter  are  taught  natural 
history,  geography,  etc.  The  sooner  country  schools  adopt 
supplementary  reading  the  better.  In  natural  science 
there  are  most  excellent  series  of  text-books. 
For  instance,  Johonuot’s  Natural  History  Series 
— American  Book  Company— consists  of  a  set  of 
six  books  filled  with  stories  of  animals.  A  child 
could  not  help  being  attracted  by  these,  and 
would  learn  a  great  deal  from  them.  Then  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  wrote,  and  the  School  Supply 
Company,  Boston,  have  issued  in  this  country  a 
series  of  six  graded  books— Natural  History 
Readers.  The  author’s  name  is  a  guarantee  of 
their  excellence.  On  a  very  different  plan  are 
Julia  McNair  Wright’s  Nature  Readers,  Seaside 
and  Wayside  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York).  Written  by  an  American  woman 
for  American  children,  and  a  radical  departure 
from  anything  before  issued  in  this  line,  they 
are  unexcelled  for  nature  teaching. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  fill  the  regular  read¬ 
ing  books  with  miscellaneous  pieces,  such  as  one 
may  find  in  any  good  children’s  magazine.  Hap¬ 
pily  this  practice  is  beginning  to  be  abandoned. 
The  best  reading  books  I  have  found  for  our 
country  common  schools  are  called  “  The  Nor¬ 
mal  Course  in  Reading,”  Silver,  Burdette  &  Co., 
Boston.  In  them  the  child  learns  not  only  to 
read,  but  also  to  love  and  study  Nature.  To 
have  good  schools,  schools  that  will  train  our 
children  for  their  work  in  life,  we  must  have 
good  school  books  and  good  teachers.  Shall 
your  child  have  these  ? 


WILLIAM  BALL,  A  FARMER  FOR  CONGRESS.  Fig.  305. 


minds  of  many  children  are  starved  mid  dwarfed  for  want 
of  mental  food. 

His  Reading. — Your  child  goes  to  school  and  learns  to 
read.  He  thus  acquires  a  new  power.  How  will  he  use  it  ? 
It  is  largely  for  you  to  say.  If  you  do  not  provide  him 
with  good  books  to  read,  he  will  very  likely  read  bad  ones. 
If  good  books  and  papers  are  not  withiu  reach,  he  must 
either  read  bad  ones  or  not  read  at  all.  Parents  don’t 
think  of  this.  Taey  send  their  children  to  school  so  that 
they  can  learn  %o  read,  then  fail  to  provide  them  with 
books.  Many  children  are  thus  ruined,  some  by  reading 
evil  things  and  being  led  into  evil  ways;  others,  not  hav¬ 
ing  reading  at  home,  spend  their  evenings  with  bad  com¬ 
panions  and  thus  are  ruined. 

One  reason  why  there  are  so  few  books  in  many  farmers’ 
homes  is  on  account  of  their  cost.  Fortunately,  the  best 
books  are  now  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  By  the  best,  I 
mean  works  by  the  old  standard  authors,  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  become  classics.  Such  books  are  edu¬ 
cational  in  many  ways.  Their  value  is  becoming  more  aud 
more  appreciated.  One  publishing  house — Ginu  &  Co  , 
Boston  aud  “New  York — has  done  the  young  a  great 
service  by  issuing  a  carefully  graded  series  of  “Classics 


REMEDY  FOR  EARLY  FROSTS. 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  lecture  by  an  educated 
Finnish  woman,  and  I  remember  well  the  method 
she  gave  as  in  use  in  her  cold  country  to  prevent 
an  untimely  frost  from  injuring  the  unripe 
grain.  It  was  to  produce  a  slight  motion  in  the 
stalks  and  heads  by  two  men  stretching  a  string 
over  the  field,  and  then  walking  back  and  forth 
with  it  so  long  as  the  danger  lasted.  She  claimed  that  this 
plan  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  We  all  know  that 
when  the  air  is  in  motion,  frost  does  not  occur  as  in  a  dead 
calm.  In  a  large  area  in  the  new  Northwest,  there  is  need  of 
devising  some  method  whereby  early  frosts,  or  the  evil  re¬ 
sults  from  them,  may  be  averted  until  the  grain  crops 
ripen.  Possibly  in  small  areas,  even  up  to  100  acres,  the 
Finnish  method  may  answer;  or  would  it  be  possible  by 
any  artificial  means  to  disturb  the  atmosphere  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree  to  prevent  injury  by  the  frost  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  utility  of  smoke  and  small  fires  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  especially  in  orchards;  but  we  desire  to  know  all  the 
recognized  or  known  methods,  so  that  farmers  may  be  able 
to  take  their  choice.  Is  there  not  here  a  field  for  some  in¬ 
ventive  genius  ?  DR.  G.  G.  GROFF. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  certainly  think  so.  A  Swedish  hired  man 
told  us  this  same  story  about  shaking  the  growing  grain 
to  keep  off  the  frost,  aud  in  Boyeseu’s  stories  the  plan  is 
spoken  of  as  being  quite  common  among  the  peasants  of 
northern  Norway.  Experiments  in  this  line  while  easy 
ana  not  expensive,  are  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  practical 
results.  Why  do  not  our  experiment  stations  make  some, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  public  ? 
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A  MODEL  STATE  FAIR. 

Jerseyman  Sings  the  dories  of  Waverly’s  Un¬ 
approachable  Attraction. 

Two  years  ago  I  left  ray  work  at  a  critical  time  and  went 
to  enjoy  the  “  farmers’  holiday  ”  at  the  Waverly  Fair.  I 
gave  an  account  of  what  I  saw  there,  but  it  seems  that  the 
officers  of  the  fair  did  not  like  what  I  said,  a  bit.  The 
secretary  read  a  paper  at  Trenton  the  following  winter  in 
which  he  cut  my  poor  report  into  rags.  I  naturally  con- 
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drank  over  1,000,000  quarts  of  beer  !  Now,  if  they  had  not 
had  the  beer  they  would  have  been  forced  to  drink  water 
and  we  all  know  what  a  terrible  drought  we  have  had  this 
year.  By  saving  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  from  consump¬ 
tion,  the  society  secured  that  much  more  moisture  for  the 
soil.  Great  heads  they  have  I  Then  again,  just  see  how 
carefully  these  folks  are  guarding  the  true  interests  of 
the  Jersey  farmer.  This  mess  of  beer  sold  for  150,000. 
Now,  if  these  folks  had  not  invested  their  money  in  beer, 
they  might  have  put  it  in  the  savings  bank!  Just  think 
what  a  horrible  thing  that  would  have  been.  It  Is  this 
terrible  “  Banking  Power  ”  that  is  crushing  us  out.  The 
managers  of  this  fair  are  wise  when  they  invite  us  to 
cripple  the  savings  banks  and  thus  help  agriculture. 
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burnt  cork  and  put  a  wig  on  his  head.  Then  he  stuck  it 
through  a  hole  in  a  canvas  curtain,  while  the  fine  young 
fellow  shown  at  Fig.  311  urged  the  ball-players  in  the  com¬ 
pany  to  walk  up  and  throw  base  balls  at  the  hole.  Now  I 
say  I  was  proud  of  my  race  when  I  saw  that  white  man 
“blacking  up  ’’  in  order  to  make  royal  sport  Tor  the  crowd. 
You  won’t  find  a  black  man  high  enough  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  to  put  on  flour  or  whitewash  and  stick  his 
head  through  a  black  curtain.  Hurrah  for  the  Caucasian 
race,  say  I!  It’s  bound  to  show  its  superior  intelligence 
anywhere,  and  just  think  what  a  rousing  good  thing  it  is 
for  these  young  men  and  boys  to  throw  those  balls.  You 
see,  every  time  they  hit  the  gentleman’s  head  they  get  a 
cigar.  This  is  a  great  thing  for  Jersey  agriculture,  because 
it  develops  the  cabbage  crop.  I  saw  one  or  two  small  boys 
sneaking  off  behind  the  shed  to  smoke  some  of  these  cigars. 
That’s  right— there’s  nothing  like  giving  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation  a  good  start. 

There  were  many  celebrated  men  on  hand.  Two  typical 
exhibitors  are  shown  at  Fig.  312.  The  gentleman  with  the 


“The  Cup  that  Cheers  and  Inebriates.”  Fig.  30S. 

Mbits  were  most  complete.  There  wete,  in  all,  43  entries, 
each  utilizing  au  average  of  about  15  kegs  per  day.  A 
picture  of  the  prize-winner  is  shown  at  Fig.  308.  The 
society  may  well  pride  itself  on  this  exhibit.  I  never  saw 
a  more  complete  one,  aud  the  managers  show  that  they 
know  what  New  Jersey  agriculture  ueeds  by  encouraging 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  entire  fair  the  visitors 


Two  Leading  Exhibitors.  Fig.  3  12. 

numbers,  among  such  originations,  several  of  fine  size, 
great  beauty  and  excellent  quality. 

He  has  also  given  much  attention  to  the  grape,  and  now 
has  a  large  number  of  seedlings,  mauy  of  which  have 
shown  fruit  for  several  years.  On  September,  23d., 
specimens  of  nine  of  these,  upon  which  uames  have  been 
provisionally  bestowed,  were  received  from  him  for  ex 


“  Bound  Together  True  and  Strong.”  Fig.  306. 

eluded  that  I  was  not  careful  enough  to  point  out  all  the 
main  features.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  do  the 
thing  full  justice  this  year.  In  order  to  make  my  report  more 
complete,  I  got  a  young  artist  friend  to  go  along  with  me 
to  take  pictures  of  the  best  exhibits.  I  hope  my  efforts 
will  be  appreciated  this  year. 

I  can  heartily  say  that  this  was  the  best  show  that  I  had 
ever  attended.  The  managers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  such  a  lot  of  first  class  attractions. 

The  main  entrance  had  evidently  been  plan¬ 
ned  with  the  utmost  care.  A  little  picture, 

Fig.  30fi.  will  show  how  carefully  the  com¬ 
fort  of  patrons  was  guarded.  I  tell  you  it 
is  hard  to  realize  what  a  neighborly  feeling 
it  gives  one  to  get  into  such  a  pleasant  com¬ 
pany  as  that.  Your  neighbor’s  form  and 
shape  are  forced  into  you  so  pointedly  that 
you  can’t  possibly  rub  the  impression  out. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  farmers  “  welded 
together  in  one  powerful  mass.”  Another 
good  thing  -was  that  this  crowd  provided 
profitable  employment  for  some  fine  fellows 
who  could  not  make  wages  at  digging  pota¬ 
toes  or  cutting  corn.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
our  friends  failed  to  find  their  pocket-books 
when  they  unjointed  themselves  inside  the 
gate;  but  they  might  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  take  the  money  home  with  them, 
anyway,  so  it,  was  all  right ! 

1  asked  my  friend  to  make  a  sketch  of  the 
most  striking  view  he  could  find  on  the 
grounds  and  his  picture  is  found  at  Fig. 

307.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  our  agricul¬ 
tural  society  has  decided  to  drop  out  all 
such  little  things  as  “ordinary  farming” 
is  made  up  from,  aud  go  in  for  something 
big.  Let’s  all  quit  hoeing  and  plowing  and 
digging  and  go  to  raising  trotters.  That’s  where  the  money 
is,  if  the  example  and  influence  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  are  good  for  anything.  I  feel  called  upon  to 
publicly  express  my  appreciation  of  the  efforts  this  society 
is  making  to  lead  us  out  of  our  present  “  depression  ”  at  a 
2:30  gait.  I  tell  you  that  race  track  at  Waverly  indicates 
the  very  foundation  of  our  agricultural  wealth. 

Next  to  the  trotting  and  gambling,  the  beer  saloon  ex- 


“A  Model  for  Jersey  Youth.”  Fig.  309. 

The  exhibits  in  the  whip  “department”  were  few,  but 
very  select.  A  picture  of  the  prize  winner  is  shown  at 
Fig.  309.  I  regard  this  man  as  being  one  of  the  smartest 
citizens  I  ever  saw.  He  had  a  most  delightful  voice  and 
his  manners  were  highly  polished.  Let  a  boy  stand  and 
listen  to  him  for  half  au  hour  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
he  can  learn  more  smartness  than  he  could  from  our  min¬ 
ister  in  six  weeks.  If  I  had  a  son,  I  believe  I  would  let 


him  quit  work  and  follow  this  man  about  the  fair  circuit. 
I  believe  in  a  liberal  education,  and  this  gentleman’s  re¬ 
marks  were  certainly  very  broad  and  liberal.  Of  course, 
every  mau  needs  a  whip.  I  have  noticed  that  those  who 
keep  a  whip  handy  for  their  animals,  are  the  very  ones  to 
give  their  wives  and  children  a  clip  when  it  seems  to  be 
needed.  The  American  nation  is  saved  by  the  American 
home,  and  the  well  organized  and  well-trained  home  does 
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The  Agricultural  Fair  is  an  Exponert  of 
Agricultural 'Thought.”  Fig.  307. 


“  Hit  the  Nigger’s  Head  !  ”  Fig.  3  11. 

high  hat  was  a  person  of  the  highest  respectability — his 
big  diamond  plainly  indicated  that.  The  other  gent  did 
his  best  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

If  I  had  more  time  I  would  mention  a  few  more  features. 
As  a  whole,  the  fair  was  a  model  one.  The  only  thing  I 
criticise  the  management  for  is  the  fact  that  it  still  persists 
in  giving  a  little  space  to  exhibits  of  stock,  implements, 
and  fiuits  and  vegetables.  Now  this,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  all  nonsense.  These  little  petty 
exhibits  only  get  in  the  way  of  the  grand 
and  elevating  displays  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above.  The  managers  have  shown 
themselves  so  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of 
Jersey  agriculture  that  I  can’t  possibly 
understand  why  they  don’t  see  at  a  flash 
that  people  don’t  care  about  these  simple 
things  when  they  can  throw  balls  at  a  white 
man’s  head  or  drink  beer  out  of  a  dirty 
glass.  Better  give  these  things  up,  gentle¬ 
men,  and  devote  your  entire  space  to  your 
specialties  of  trotting,  drinking  and  money¬ 
changing.  With  this  mild  criticism,  I  am 
done.  Success  to  the  New  Jersey  Fair  !  It 
is  saving  New  Jersey.  A  JEBSEYMAlt. 


“The  Caucasian  Race  Must  Rule!”  Fig.  310. 


double  service:  as  we  all  know  that  the  whip  is  the  greatest 
civilizer  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  the  mauagers  of  the 
New  Jersey  fair  know  what  they  are  up  to  in  this  line. 

I  tell  you  I  was  proud  of  my  race  when  I  saw  the  gentle¬ 
men  pictured  at  Figs.  310  and  311.  There  were  13  of  these 
splendid  and  useful  devices,  but  the  one  shown  iu  the  pic¬ 
ture  took  the  prize.  This  man  had  “blacked  up”  with 


SOME  NEW  MICHIGAN  GRAPES. 
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T.  T.  LYON. 

Mr.  C.  Eryle,  of  Pawpaw,  Michigan,  whose 
farm  lies  upon  some  of  the  highest  portions 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Law- 
ton  fruit  region  (about  30  miles  from  Lake 
Michigan,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
Lake  Shore  fruit  belt  proper),  was  among 
the  first  to  comprehend  the  importance  of 
elevated  location  and  consequentample  “air 
drainage,”  for  the  successful  growing  of  the 
peach  and  other  comparatively  tender  fruits.  His  eminent 
success  in  such  pursuits  is  widely  known.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  experimenting  in  the  origination  of  new  varieties 
of  the  peach,  both  by  selection  and  by  artificial  cross-fertil¬ 
ization.  aiming  primarily,  to  secure,  along  with  other 
valuable  qualities,  increased  hardiness  of  the  fruit  buds. 
Time  is  yet  needful  to  fully  determine  the  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  he  has  attained  in  this  last  particular  ;  although  be 
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amination,  and  notices  of  them  are  appended  as  follows : 

Hertia  (“uniformly  good  crops,”)  bunch  medium,  com¬ 
pact;  berry  large  round,  black,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  juicy, 
sweet ;  pulp  rather  tough  ;  slightly  foxy;  season  medium  ; 
good. 

Elaine,  bunch  rather  loose,  berry  medium,  dark,  pur¬ 
plish  red,  with  bluish  white  bloom;  juicy,  very  rich,  sweet, 
sprightly ;  pulp  very  tender ;  after-taste  astringent ;  very 
good ;  early. 

Pulpless  Black,  bunch  slightly  loose ;  berry  medium, 
round,  black  with  blue  bloom;  skin  thin;  juicy,  vinous, 
high-flavored,  rich,  sprightly,  nearly  pulpless;  very  good  to 
best. 

Honey  (“heavy  cropper”)  bunch  rather  small,  loose; 
berry  round,  white,  almost  translucent  ;  bloom  thin, 
whitish ;  skin  thin,  tough,  astringent ;  sweet,  pleasant,  not 
rich  ;  pulp  tender ;  good. 

Iris  (“  uniformly  good  crops,”)  bunch  above  medium, 
long,  compact;  berry  above  medium,  round,  dark  amber  ; 
bloom,  thin  bluish ;  skin  rather  thin,  firm ;  pulp  slightly 
tough,  meaty,  slightly  astringent,  rich,  foxy;  good.  Berries 
were  dropping  from  the  stems. 

Vesta  (“  very  productive,”)  bunch  above  medium,  long, 
shouldered,  rather  compact;  berry  greenish  white,  with 
whitish  bloom,  large,  round;  skin  medium;  juicy,  vinous, 
rich,  slightly  acid  at  center  ;  pulp  tender;  very  good. 

Metis,  bunch  rather  small,  short,  not  very  compact, 
sometimes  shouldered ;  berry  medium  to  large,  dark  red, 
with  whitish  bloom ;  skin  thick  ;  juicy,  high-flavored, 
vinous ;  pulp  rather  tough  ;  good. 

Guinevra  (“  big  cropper,”)  bunch  large,  long,  very  com¬ 
pact,  sometimes  shouldered ;  berry  above  medium,  round, 
pale  greenish  white,  with  whitish  bloom ;  skin  thick, 
tough;  juice  vinous,  rather  acid  (perhaps  not  fully  mature); 
pulp  rather  tough,  scarcely  good. 

Michigan  (“  good  cropper,”)  bunch,  long,  sometimes 
shouldered,  compact ;  berry  medium  or  above,  greenish  or 
yellowish  white,  with  whitish  bloom ;  juice  sweet,  vinous, 
sprightly,  rich;  pulp  tender,  slightly  astringent;  very  good. 

I  warmly  commend  Mr.  Eryle’s  practice  of  bestowing 
names  upon  the  new  varieties,  even  before  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  out  for  testing  ;  since  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  great  inconvenience,  and  probably  more  or  less  error, 
will  arise  from  the  now  too  common  custom  of  permitting 
novelties  to  go  before  the  public  under  numbers  attached 
to  the  names  of  the  originators  or  introducers. 


“IP  I  COULD  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN.” 

A  Good  Farm  Education. 

If  I  were  young  again  I  would  get  the  best  education 
possible,  then  seek  some  successful  farmer  who  would  give 
me  advice.  I  would  try  to  do  even  better  than  he  had 
done,  and  would  work  for  him  a  year,  during  which  I 
would  study  the  needs  of  different  soils,  and  the  best  way 
to  grow,  harvest  and  market  products.  I  would  also  train 
the  eye  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  the  weight  and  points  of 
horses  and  cattle,  in  case  I  desired  to  match  either,  without 
having  to  depend  on  others.  After  this  I  would  commence 
to  farm  for  myself.  I  would  feed  the  land,  get  the  best  im¬ 
plements,  find  out  what  would  be  the  most  profitable  crops 
in  my  section,  learn  through  agricultural  papers  the  best 
way  to  raise  them,  and  try  to  improve  even  the  methods 
given.  I  would  be  careful  about  trying  novelties. 

One  rule  that  has  few  exceptions  I  would  always  keep  in 
view:  “ Never  go  into  debt  unless  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.”  if  I  did,  I  would  pay  promptly.  I  would  be  care¬ 
ful  about  owning  fast  horses.  It  is  splendid  to  ride  behind 
them,  and  I  have  a  weakness  for  them,  but  I  would  never 
neglect  business  for  the  sake  of  trotting  them.  Many 
young  men  commence  to  fail  through  trotters.  A  farmer 
must  love  his  work.  The  farm  must  be  to  him  what  the 
canvas  is  to  an  artist,  and  his  labors  must  beautify  it  as  do 
the  brush  and  colors  the  canvas;  then  the  farm  will  become 
more  beautiful  than  the  canvas.  It  will  be  a  living  pic¬ 
ture  changing  each  day.  To  me  there  is  no  other  business 
in  which  there  ip  so  much  to  admire ;  but  one  must  work 
hard  with  mind  and  hands  else  the  picture  will  not  charm 
the  eye.  I  would  seek  a  loving  wife  to  make  home  happy, 
one  willing  to  help  me  to  build  “  our  home ;”  for  life 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  “dear  wife”  to  share 
one’s  sorrows  and  joys.  H.  DENTON. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

I  Would  be  a  Farmer. 

If  I  were  young  again  I  would  probably  be  governed  by 
circumstances  in  fixing  upon  a  business  in  which  I  could 
earn  a  livelihood.  In  the  light  of  experience,  and  with  my 
interest  and  taste  for  agricultural  pursuits,  I  would,  with 
good  health — which  I  consider  all-important, — devote  my 
efforts  exclusively  to  agriculture.  I  have  not  always  been 
engaged  in  farming.  In  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  neces¬ 
sity  forced  me  into  mechanical  pursuits ;  but  I  entered 
farming  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  never  been  occupied  with  anything  else.  How  desir¬ 
able  it  is  to  day  to  be  a  farmer  with  the  facilities  afforded 
by  improved  agricultural  implements  and  ready  access  to 
markets.  Farming  here  has  come  to  be  almost  an  exact 
science,  with  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  the 
ability  to  produce  crops  heretofore  unheard  of  in  this 
country.  Again  farming  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
certain  business  than  any  other.  There  are  fewer 
failures  in  it  than  in  any  other,  in  spite  of 
all  the  complaints  of  depression  in  prices.  It  is 
true  that  the  work  is  hard,  but  not  more  so  than  in 
many  other  occupations.  Although  the  farmer  has 
periods  of  anxiety — more  especially  when  he  is  securing 
his  crops— yet  there  are  months  when  he  can  go  and  come 
at  pleasure,  without  positive  interference  with  his  busi¬ 
ness.  On  the  whole,  there  are  fewer  anxieties  in  farming 
than  in  most  other  occupations.  I  also  believe  a  farmer 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  independent  than  those  engaged  in 
most  other  kinds  of  business.  p,  c,  LEWIS, 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 


OPENING  THE  SILO. 

When  To  Do  It!  How  To  Do  It! 

1.  Do  you  open  at  side  or  top  t  2.  Do  you  slice  the  silage 
down  or  take  it  from,  the  entire  surface?  3.  Do  you 
cover  after  each  cutting  ?  4.  How  many  feedings  do 
you  take  out  at  each  time?  5.  What  implements  do 
you  use  for  cutting  and  feeding  the  silage?  6.  How 
Ion  g  after  filling  should  the  silo  be  opened  ? 

Short  Answers. 

1.  On  the  top.  2.  Whole  surface.  3.  No.  4.  But  one. 

5.  As  I  cut  the  silage  into  half  inch  pieces  before  filling,  I 
need  nothing  lor  cutting  afterwards.  6.  Any  time  after 
four  weeks.  J.  T.  Edwards. 

Cattaraugus  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

Shorter  Answers. 

1.  Top.  2.  Both.  3.  No.  4.  Two.  5.  Hay  knife.  6.  Any 
time  after  four  weeks.  o  atm  an  bros. 

Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

An  Ohio  Opinion. 

1.  It  is  best  to  take  the  cover  from  the  entire  silo  at  once, 
and  take  from  the  top  what  is  needed  for  each  meal. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  silage  will  never  mold.  2.  The 
first  year  I  sliced  down,  but  never  afterward.  3.  No  cover 
is  needed  when  the  top  of  the  silage  is  removed.  4.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  top,  morning  and  evening,  enough  for  each 
meal.  The  amount  to  be  removed  will  be  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  silo  and  the  number  of  animals  to  be  fed.  5.  I 
use  the  Silver  &  Deming  large  cutter  for  cutting  the  silage 
as  it  comes  from  the  field,  and  it  is  taken  from  the  silo 
with  a  fork.  6.  The  silo  should  remain  covered  from  four 
to  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  filled  before  the  contents  are 
uncovered  and  used.  J.  T.  BROOKS. 

Columbiana  Co.,  O. 

Feed  In  Layers. 

My  silo  is  in  two  compartments  and  I  open  one  at  a  time 
and  invariably  feed  from  the  top.  I  take  the  silage  off  in 
layers  sufficiently  thick  to  last  about  three  days  each,  and 
as  I  feed  40  cows,  they  are  about  six  inches  thick.  I  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  them  of  uniform  thickness  and  the  surface 
of  the  silage  in  the  pit  as  level  as  possible.  We  use  a 
six-tined  fork  for  handling  the  silage,  which  is  thrown 
down  through  a  scuttle.  It  falls  within  the  stable  into  a 
box,  one  end  of  which  is  open,  and  from  this  it  is  wheeled 
to  the  cows.  I  take  from  the  silo  two  feeds  at  a  time— for 
evening  and  morning.  No  covering  for  the  silage  in  the 
pit  is  used  while  feeding.  We  fill  the  silo  in  the  first  half 
of  September  and  open  about  the  middle  of  November.  It 
might,  and  probably  would,  do  to  open  it  sooner,  but  I 
plan  to  have  fodder  corn  and  similar  provender  to  carry 
the  cows  to  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  I  have  silage  enough  to  take  me  to  grass  time. 

I  finished  filling  my  silo  on  September  16,  having  put  in 
170  loads  in  8)4  days.  The  corn  was  cut  in  the  field  with 
a  Champion  reaper,  and  a  Silver  &  Deming  13-inch  cutter, 
driven  by  a  Hubner’s  one-horse  level  tread  power, was  used 
for  cutting  it  into  the  silo.  The  corn  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  full  crop.  C.  R.  beach. 

Walworth  County,  Wis. 

The  Entire  Surface  Of  the  Top. 

I  take  the  silage  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  top  of  the 
silo.  It  should  be  removed  in  layers  about  three  inches  in 
depth,  at  least  every  second  day  ;  otherwise  it  will  be 
somewhat  injured  by  the  heat  it  generates.  If  it  is  sliced 
down  very  far,  the  air  striking  the  side,  will  affect  it  be¬ 
fore  the  entire  section  is  cut  down  and  the  side  will  be 
covered,  to  some  extent,  with  mold ;  bub  by  removing  it 
from  the  top  it  will  be  bright  and  good  all  the  time.  If 
there  is  sufficient  stock  to  justify  one  in  taking  the  silage 
from  the  entire  surface  every  two  days,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  covering  it  after  eacn  cutting.  One  feeding 
at  a  time  is  all  I  remove.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  it 
warmed,  some  throw  it  down  12  hours  in  advance  and 
leave  it  in  a  pile  and  it  will  become  quite  warm.  A  rake 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  remove  it  from  the  surface.  A  silo 
can  be  opened  and  fed  from  two  weeks  after  It  has  been 
filled,  though  it  is  better  to  let  the  fermenting  process  be 
thoroughly  finished  before  it  is  opened,  and  this  requires 
three  or  four  weeks.  GEO.  .T-  1’OWELL. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Take  Silage  from  the  Bottom. 

Our  silo  is  so  made  as  to  enable  us  to  take  the  silage  from 
the  bottom  on  a  level  with  the  feeding  floor.  In  opening 
it  we  cut  out  a  narrow  pit  from  the  top  down  to  the  door 
at  the  bottom..  We  then  feed  entirely  from  the  top,  uncov¬ 
ering  the  whole  surface  at  once  and  throwing  the  silage 
down  through  the  opening  mentioned.  We  do  nob  cover 
the  top  from  day  to  day  and  usually  we  throw  down  an  en¬ 
tire  day’s  feed  at  once.  In  feeding  we  use  no  implements 
except  a  cart  into  which  the  silage  is  thrown  and  then 
wheeled  directly  to  the  mangers.  We  usually  begin  to 
feed  silage  during  December,  about  three  months  after 
filling,  though  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  might  not 
begin  to  feed  at  once  if  we  needed  the  material. 

Cornell  University.  H.  H.  WING. 

Frozen  Silage  Is  Poor  Food. 

1.  We  first  open  the  section  door  a  part  of  the  way  down, 
by  taking  off  one  or  two  of  the  top  cross-boards.  Then  we 
throw  out  the  cover  of  the  straw  or  swale  hay,  and  a  part 
of  it  goes  to  the  bedding  pile,  and  the  worthless  portion  to 
the  manure  heaps.  The  waste  silage  is  raked  off  and 
carted  out,  usually  about  50  bushels  for  a  whole  silo,  and 
the  cattle  are  allowed  to  “  nose”  it  over.  The  section  door 
is  then  opened  down  to  a  level  with  the  silage  inside  the  pit. 
A  temporary  perpendicular  chute  is  then  set  up  in  front  of 
th  e  door  of  the  silo.  The  silage  is  taken  twice  a  day  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  pit,  and  drops 
down  through  the  chute  to.the  feeding  floor,  and  is  there 
caught  in  a  large  box,  where  it  is  handy  to  be  forked  out 
in  feeding. 

2.  We  never  slice  or  cut  down  a  pit  of  silage.  To  do  so 
would  be  needless  work,  have  no  advantage  over  removal 


from  the  surface,  and  would  be  imposing  profitless  labor 
upon  one’s  self  or  his  help.  We  use  large  manure  forks  for 
handling  the  silage.  An  iron  rake  with  a  six-foot  handle 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  We  keep  the  top  of  the  section 
door  on  a  level  with  the  silage,  and  then  we  can  easily  rake 
or  pitch  down  from  the  surface.  We  do  not  remove  an 
entire  new  layer  each  time,  but  go  over,  the  surface  in 
about  two  days. 

3.  No,  we  never  re-cover  a  silo  after  the  cover  has  been 
once  removed.  Silage  that  is  made  from  mature  corn 
when  once  cooled  down  to  75  or  80  degrees,  is  not  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  air  for  a  number  of  days.  I  have  pur¬ 
posely  left  a  corner  of  my  silage  exposed  for  a  week,  and 
could  not  detect  any  change  or  any  indication  that  the 
cows  found  anything  objectionable  about  it.  In  a  very 
cold  locality,  or  when  cold  spells  are  intense,  the  silage  is 
liable  to  be  “chilled”  a  trifla  upon  the  surface,  and  the 
next  ration  is  likely  to  be  a  little  too  cold.  In  such  a  case, 
the  temporary  use  of  an  old  blanket  or  tarpaulin  spread 
over  the  silage  to  hold  the  heat  might  be  beneficial.  In 
other  respects,  there  is  no  benefit  in  covering  a  silo  between 
feedings. 

4.  We  pitch  down  one  or  two  feeds  at  once,  but  usually  a 
feed  at  a  time,  amounting  to  a  bushel  basket  loosely  filled 
for  each  grown  cow,  and  about  12  quarts  for  each  horse. 

5.  We  use  no  implements  except  a  wide  fork  and  an 
iron-headed  rake.  As  the  silos  are  at  the  head  of  the 
feeding  alley,  we  have  never  used  a  cart  or  barrow ;  but 
proportion  the  silage  by  means  of  a  bushel  basket.  The 
open-ended  barrow,  with  two  wheels,  and  holding  about 
15  bushels,  is  a  handy  implement  when  the  manger  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  silo, 

6.  I  doubt  if  any  exact  length  of  time  should  elapse 

before  opening  a  silo  after  it  has  been  filled.  No  two  silos 
act  exactly  alike.  Last  year  either  of  my  silos  would  have 
been  ready  to  be  opened  in  10  days  after  the  cover  was  put 
on.  The  contents  of  silos  do  not  cool  down  alike,  and 
some  do  not  become  very  much  heated.  If  feed  were 
necessary  for  the  stock,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  could 
not  begin  to  feed  the  silage  at  once.  Last  year  one  silo 
man  near  here  began  to  feed  from  the  silo  the  day  after  it 
had  been  filled,  giving  the  silage  no  chance  to  cure.  For 
about  10  days  the  surface  was  inclined  to  show  traces  of 
“  crusting,”  but  nothing  that  could  be  called  bad  results 
followed,  and  the  feed  was  soon  as  good  as  any  “  ortho¬ 
dox  ”  kind  could  be.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  theory  afloat 
about  the  chemical  changes  that  go  on  in  a  silo  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  it  has  been  filled,  and  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  Prof.  Ladd  or  Henry  would  in  some 
way  find  out  what  goes  on  daily  for  the  first  30  days  in  a 
pit  of  mature-corn  silage.  Usually  the  silos  are  opened  in 
about  eight  weeks  after  they  have  been  filled,  but  that  the 
silage  would  be  just  as  good  in  three  weeks  I  have  little 
doubt.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Silage  Is  King,  the  Cow  Queen. 

The  question  of  silos  and  how  to  use  them  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmers  in  any  State  of  the  Union ;  in 
the  South  fully  as  much  as  in  the  North.  In  all  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  the  question  how  he  can  cheapest  and  best  carry 
his  stock  through  comes  home  to  every  farmer.  It  is  to¬ 
day  a  generally  admitted  fact  that  the  silo  is  the  all-im¬ 
portant  thing  to  dairy  farming.  In  no  other  way  can  a 
depleted  farm  be  brought  up  so  quickly  or  with  so  little 
outlay  as  by  raising  corn,  and  in  acorn  section  it  is  as  sure 
a  crop  as  any.  In  my  case,  with  a  silo,  large  crops  can  be 
cured,  and  made  a  rich,  wholesome  feed  for  the  dairy,  or 
winter  feed  for  hogs.  I  have  nine  silos,  16  by  12  feet  and  20 
feet  deep,  and  all  open  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  door  at  the  bottom.  They  are  built  into  a  side-hill 
and  are  filled  from  the  top  and  hold  about  75  tons  of 
corn  each,  or  62  tons  of  rye.  Each  is  kept  closed  for  not 
less  than  six  weeks  after  it  has  been  filled.  When  it  is 
opened  we  remove  the  covering  at  the  top  and  clear  off  all 
that  is  at  all  injured.  We  then  open  the  door  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  remove  all  that  is  not  good  about  the  opening ; 
then  dig  a  tunnel  or  hole,  about  18  inches  square,  through  to 
the  top.  Then  we  back  up  a  feeding  truck  close  to  the  silo 
and  pitch  the  silage  from  the  top  down  this  hole  into  the 
truck,  say,  12  hours  before  feeding,  being  always  careful  to 
keep  the  top  level  and  smooth.  The  fact  that  it  is  left  un¬ 
covered  lets  the  gas  escape  from  the  silage  at  the  top 
and,  as  some  is  fed  every  day,  it  sustains  no  damage  in 
summer  or  wi  nter.  It  takes  me  about  two  months  to  feed 
out  the  contents  of  one  silo,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any 
loss  by  keeping  one  open  when  the  silage  has  been  fed  out 
evenly  and  regularly,  from  the  top.  If  one  slices  down,  he 
is  sure  to  meet  with  a  considerable  loss  in  the  part  that  is 
left  behind.  After  the  silo  has  once  been  opened,  I  never 
cover  it.  We  take  out  but  one  feed  a  day,  as  a  rule;  but  if 
we  fed  the  silage  twice  a  day,  we  would  take  it  fresh  from 
the  silo  morning  and  night,  letting  it  stand  about  12  hours 
before  feeding.  If  it  warms  up  a  little  it  will  do  just  as 
well.  We  cut  the  silage  into  half-inch  lengths  when  we 
put  it  in,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  to  be  fed.  We  use  a 
six-tined  fork  and  an  iron  rake  to  get  it  out  of  the  silo,  and 
a  scoop  shovel  for  feeding  it,  pushing  the  truck  along  in 
front  of  the  feed  boxes.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
wheels  on  the  truck  are  10  inches  in  diameter  with  a  face 
three  inches  wide,  and  a  little  rounded,  so  as  not  to  wear 
out  the  floors.  Small  wheels  run  hard,  and  narrow  ones 
wear  out  the  flooring.  A  silo  10  by  10  feet  is  large  enough 
to  feed  12  to  20  cows  advantageously;  one  12  by  16  feet  is 
quite  large  enough  to  feed  125  head.  Small,  deep  silos  are 
usually  beBt,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  size  of  the  herd 
to  be  fed. 

A  good  supply  of  silage  for  winter  use  is  like  plenty  of 
salt  pork  and  corned  beef  in  the  cellar  for  a  large  family. 
[A  good  supply  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  seems  to  us 
a  better  illustration  —  Eds.J  Let  no  farmer  say  that  he 
cannot  have  it,  for  he  can.  If  he  has  not  tilled  land  for  it, 
let  him  plow  up  a  piece  of  old  pasture.  If  he.  has  no 
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manure,  let  him  put  a  spoonful  of  ashes  and  Bowker  s 
powdered  bone,  well  mixed,  in  the  hill,  and  put  in  four 
kernels  of  red-cob  corn,  or  Southern  white  dent,  the  hills 
being  18  by  42  inches  apart,  and  he  will  get  a  good  crop. 
Then  let  him  buy  a  new  milch  cow  about  October  1,  and 
sell  her  milk  or  butter.  The  next  season  let  him  do  the 
same  thing,  and  use  the  additional  amount  of  manure  to 
enlarge  his  corn-field;  then  let  him  buy  another  cow,  and 
so  keep  on  until  his  farm  is  up  to  its  full  productive  capa¬ 
city,  and  a  good-sized  dairy  fills  the  barns.  As  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  silage,  corn  stover  and  hayed  oats  in  the 
barn,  there  is  no  cause  for  fretting  about  hay.  Some 
writers  tell  us  hay  is  king  on  the  farm,  but  it  should  not 
be.  Silage  and  corn  stover,  hayed  oats,  barley,  etc.,  must 
be  resorted  to  for  the  best  results.  If  the  silage  or  corn 
stover  is  all  fed  out  at  any  time  in  the  spring  before  fresh 
feed  has  come,  the  flow  of  milk  cannot  be  kept  up  with 
even  the  very  best  hay.  "W.  H.  WILKINSON. 

Hampden  County,  Mass. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Blanketing  Horses  In  Cold  Weather. 

J.  H.  B.,  Bourbon,  Ind.— What  is  a  safe  rule  for  blan¬ 
keting  horses  in  cold  weather  ? 

ANS. — There  are  few  matters  of  stock  management  about 
which  farmers  are  more  divided  than  this.  Some  want  a 
blanket  on  the  horse  all  the  time  while  it  is  in  the  stable  ; 
when  it  goes  out  they  propose  to  exercise  it  hard  enough 
to  keep  it  warm.  Others  argue  that  a  horse  is  like  a  man 
in  the  fact  that  the  proper  time  for  him  to  put  on  an  over¬ 
coat  is  when  he  goes  out-of-doors.  The  following  notes 
describe  typical  practices : 

Feed  a  Good  Coat  of  Hair. 

The  treatment  begins  back  of  blankets  in  the  previous 
care  of  the  horse.  If  his  coat  has  been  thinned  and  short¬ 
ened  by  pampering  and  grooming,  then  he  must  be 
blanketed  or  suffer.  I  must  confess  that  I  believe  we 
ought  to  induce  the  growth  of  a  thick  winter  coat  for  the 
average  farm  horse,  and  in  case  there  is  one  the  need  of  a 
blanket  is  greatly  lessened.  I  believe  that  even  then  the 
horse  should  always  have  a  blanket  when  standing  still 
out-of-doors  if  the  temperature  is  at  or  below  freezing- 
point.  As  to  blanketing  a  horse  in  the  barn  after  a  hard 
drive  or  hard  work,  or  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
good  judgment  must  decide.  Better  not  give  farm  horses 
hard  drives.  It  would  be  a  good  rule  never  to  work  or 
drive  a  farm  horse  so  hard  that  he  will  require  blanketing 
when  put  into  the  stall.  One  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  a  horse  may  contract  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  dis¬ 
asters  due  to  a  want  of  blankets.  I  would  not  cover  head, 
ears  or  legs.  eugene  davenport. 

Ingham  County,  Mich. 

It  Depends  Upon  the  Horse. 

God  made  the  horses,  but  man  has  “  improved  ”  them 
until  now  their  nature  Is  very  different  from  what  it 
would  have  been  had  they  remained  in  a  wild  state,  and, 
while  in  that  condition  no  shelter  would  be  ever  needed, 
when  used  by  man  they  must  be  stabled  and  fed  to  be  able 
to  endure  the  changed  life.  But  do  horses  need  more  than 
good  feed  and  warm  stables  ?  Some  seem  to  do  well  when 
totally  unblanketed  in  winter  or  fall ;  but  the  coat  in  such 
cases  gets  unusually  long  and  thick,  and  when  it  gets 
heavy  with  sweat  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dry  out.  I  do 
not  believe  in  covering  the  head,  neck  or  legs;  but,  as  cold 
weather  comes  on,  I  use  a  light  blanket  at  night,  and, 
later  on,  a  heavier  one.  I  find  that  when  a  horse  is  treated 
in  this  way  the  coat  remains  short  and  smooth,  and  the 
horse  is  more  easily  kept  clean,  and  is  readily  dried  when 
wet  from  sweat  or  rain,  and  when  a  horse  comes  in  wet 
I  use  an  old  blanket  to  cover  him  until  he  becomes 
dry;  then  I  put  on  his  regular  blanket  dry  for  the  night. 
For  out-doors  I  use  the  large,  square,  woolen  blanket, 
which  covers  a  house  almost  to  his  head.  Buckled  across 
the  breast  and  once  under  the  belly  loosely,  this  is  as  good 
a  protection  as  can  be  had.  Put  it  on  at  once  whenever 
the  team  is  to  stand,  even  if  it  is  but  for  10  minutes.  It 
may  be  that  the  10  minutes  will  from  some  cause  run  into 
20,  or  even  longer,  and  a  chilled  horse  is  in  danger  if  he 
has  been  used  to  a  blanket.  I  believe  it  safer  not  to  use 
any  blanket  at  all  than  to  use  one  occasionally,  and  I 
think  it  is  never  safe,  even  when  blanketed,  to  allow  a 
team  to  stand  long  out-of-doors  in  a  cold  wind  or  rain. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  F.  M.  carrtl. 

“  A  Good  Feed-Blanket  Inside.” 

I  never  blanket  work  horses,  and  driving  horses  only 
when  they  are  standing  out-doors  after  they  have  been 
driven.  I  have  a  warm  basement  stable  and  have  never 
used  a  blanket  on  a  horse  while  he  was  in  it,  and  I  see  no 
necessity  for  using  one.  When  my  team  come  from  the 
city  on  a  cold  day  and  are  warm  from  work,  it  seems  as  if 
they  must  take  cold  while  standing  in  the  cold  wind  until 
a  load  of  manure  is  pitched  off;  but  they  do  not.  And  from 
the  fact  that  my  horses  rarely,  if  ever,  have  colds,  or  are 
sick  in  any  way,  Ido  not  see  why  blankets  would  be  of  any 
use.  When  horses  under  this  treatment  live  to  the  age  of 
28  or  30  years,  as  I  have  known  them  to  do,  I  think  they 
thrive  pretty  well  without  blankets.  If  blankets  are  used 
at  all,  they  should  be  used  regularly  or  else  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  trouble;  but  it  is  hard  to  get  drivers  to  use  any  judg¬ 
ment  in  putting  on  blankets,  so  it  is  better  not  to  use  them 
at  all.  When  a  blanket  is  used  it  should  cover  the  back 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  come  well  down  the  sides  and  be 
buckled  over  the  breast;  the  head,  ears  and  legs  will  not 


then  suffer  from  the  cold.  In  this  climate  if  work  horses 
have  a  good  “feed-blanket”  inside,  they  can  get  along 
without  a  woolen  blanket  outside.  A.  L.  crosby. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 

It  Depends  Upon  the  Stable. 

If  the  stalls  are  warm  no  blanket  is  needed,  unless  the 
horse  comes  in  warm  from  a  drive,  and  then  I  think  It  a 
good  plan  to  put  on  a  woolen  blanket  for  an  hour  or  so,  or 
until  the  animal  has  become  dry,  and  then  remove  it.  If 
the  stalls  are  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  I  think 
it  well  to  keep  on  a  cotton  blanket  all  the  time,  except  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  horse  comes  in  warm,  when  a 
woolen,blanket  can  be  put  on  until  he  has  dried  off,  and 
then  the  cotton  one  should  be  put  on.  The  horse  will  dry 
sooner  with  the  woolen  blanket  than  without  one.  I  tried 
this  plan  for  a  number  of  years,  and  liked  it.  The  cotton 
blanket  kept  the  flies  off  in  summer,  and  I  think  the  horse 
was  as  comfortable  as  he  would  have  been  without  it.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  blanket  on  some  horses. 
Last  fall  I  bought  a  young  Canadian  horse,  and  when  the 
weather  became  cold  I  put  on  a  woolen  blanket.  He  was 
uneasy  and  kept  biting  himself.  I  took  off  the  blanket, 
using  it  only  when  he  came  in  warm,  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  he  seemed  much  more  comfortable.  I  think  that  a 
horse  that  wears  a  cotton  blanket  or  none  at  all,  except 
after  he  has  come  in  warm,  is  not  so  likely  to  take  cold  as 
one  that  wears  a  woolen  blanket  all  the  time.  When  a 
horse  has  been  driven  in  cold  weather,  and  is  at  all  warm, 
and  has  to  stand  out-of  doors  if  only  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
think  he  should  be  covered  with  a  large,  square  woolen 
blanket,  pulled  well  up  to  his  ears.  I  do  not  think  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  head  and  ears  necessary,  and  know  of  no  way 
to  cover  the  legs.  "W.  E.  RINES. 

Strafford  Co.,  N.  H. 

A  Blanket  Is  Like  An  Overcoat. 

In  cold  weather,  when  outside,  and  at  work,  horses 
should  certainly  be  blanketed,  and  the  kind  of  blanketing 
should  depend  on  the  weather.  Wheu  I  need  a  light  over¬ 
coat  in  going  to  the  village,  on  my  arrival  there  my  horses 
need  a  light  blanket.  When  the  mercury  has  dropped  to 
zero  or  below,  I  put  on  each  a  large  and  heavy  woolen 
blanket.  I  have  blankets  with  straps  so  arranged  as  to  come 
round  the  horse  and  buckle  ju3t  forward  of  the  hind  legs. 
Fastened  thus,  the  blanket  can  not  be  blown  up  or  off 
from  behind,  and  will  therefore  afford  better  protection  to 
the  vital  parts.  When  I  have  work  for  the  horses,  such  as 
drawing  wood  or  manure  nearby,  when  it  is  very  cold,  I 
either  throw  a  blanket  over  them  while  standing,  or  put 
one  under  th  e  harness.  In  the  stable  they  are  not  blanketed, 
as  a  rule,  unless  they  show  signs  of  being  cold,  which  they 
will  in  zero  weather  if  a  high  wind  is  blowing.  When 
after  a  drive  they  come  in  warm,  I  blanket  them  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Farmers’  horses  ought  not  to  be  driven  so 
hard  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  them,  like  race¬ 
horses,  over  head,  ears  and  legs.  Some  horses,  like  some 
men,  need  more  protection  in  cold  weather  than  others.  A 
horse  that  is  inclined  to  be  nervous  will  shiver,  while  a 
closely  built  Percheron  will  be  warm  and  comfortable.  I 
keep  a  light  blanket  on  my  nervous  horses  all  winter,  and 
when  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a  good  woolen  one.  Although 
the  stable  is  the  best,  a  horse  that  has  the  run  of  a  yard  in 
cold  weather,  will  exercise  enough  to  keep  warm,  whileone 
that  is  confined  in  a  stall  must  depend  on  his  master  to  aid 
in  keeping  him  comfortable.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  some  gumption  must  be  used,  and  if  the  master 
does  not  possess  it,  the  horse  will  suffer.  I  have  often  seen 
horses  driven  to  town,  hitched  to  a  post,  left  standing 
there  for  hours  without  blanketing,  or  if  blankets  were  put 
on,  they  were  simply  thrown  on  without  fastening;  in  a 
little  while  the  wind  would  blow  them  off,  when  the  poor 
animals  would  stand  and  shiver,  while  the  miserable 
owner  would  be  at  the  tavern  or  saloon.  Such  inhuman 
creatures  do  not  deserve  to  own  a  horse. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  P.  G.  frutchey. 


Green- Manuring. 

J.  M.  Osborn,  Bridgehampton,  N.  F.— I  have  sown  a 
piece  of  ground  with  rye,  expecting  to  plow  it  under  in  the 
spring,  and  sow  buckwheat  to  be  plowed  under.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  all  next  summer,  plowing  under 
a  green  crop  for  manure  ;  can  I  sow  a  second  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat,  or  will  something  else  be  better  ?  It  is  good  land 
and  will  grow  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  etc. 

Ans. — Two  crops  of  buckwheat  may  be  grown  in  the 
summer  by  sowing  the  first  early  in  May  ;  then  the  second 
may  be  sown  in  July  and  turned  under  as  soon  as  it  is  In 
blossom.  But  if  the  ground  is  in  good  enough  condition 
to  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  it  seems  to  be  a  waste  to 
lose  a  crop  of  corn  which  might  be  grown  after  the  rye  is 
turned  under  early  in  May.  Then  buckwheat  might  be 
sown  through  the  corn  late  in  July  when  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  given,  or  even  early  in  August,  and  it  will  afford  a 
considerable  quantity  of  green  manure  to  be  turned  under. 
Too  much  of  this  kind  of  matter  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is 
apt  to  produce  too  much  acid  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  buckwheat.  To  avoid  this  result  it  is  well 
to  give  the  land  a  dressing  of  lime  with  each  green-manur¬ 
ing,  as  this  causes  the  vegetable  matter  to  become  decom¬ 
posed  and  mineralized,  in  which  condition  only  it  is  fully 
available  for  plant  food. 

Wintering  Cabbage  Plants,  Etc. 

W.  H.  J.,  Walton,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  do  market  gardeners 
winter  cabbages  for  the  spring  market  ?  2.  How  can  I 
best  winter  cabbage  plants— by  transplanting  them  in  cold- 
frames  or  covering  them  with  glass  where  they  grew  ? 
3.  Can  I  make  hot-bed  sashes  cheaper  than  I  can  buy 
them  f  Where  can  cheap  glass  for  the  purpose  be  ob¬ 
tained  f 

Ans.— 1.  The  common  method  is  to  pull  the  cabbages  as 
late  as  it  can  be  done  without  permitting  them  to  be 
frozen  in,  and  turn  them,  heads  down,  in  beds  six  or  eight 


feet  wide  where  they  grew.  They  should  be  left  In  this 
condition  until  there  is  danger  of  the  ground  between  the 
beds  freezing  so  that  it  cannot  be  dug,  when  they  should 
be  covered  with  the  soil  from  between  the  beds  to  a  depth 
of  six  or  seven  inches,  or  enough  to  almost  or  quite  cover 
the  roots.  After  the  ground  has  become  frozen,  cover  with 
straw,  leaves  or  strawy  manure  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  Inches,  to  protect  from  extreme  freezing  and  to  facil¬ 
itate  getting  the  cabbages  during  cold  weather.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  wintering  cabbages  by  this 
method  on  ground  where  the  water  will  not  stand.  2.  By 
transplanting,  but  this  method  is  little  used  by  market 
gardeners.  They  sow  mostly  in  greenhouses  or  hot-beds 
early  in  spring,  usually  in  February  in  this  vicinity.  3. 
That  depends  upon  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay,  your 
mechanical  ingenuity,  the  value  ot  your  time,  etc.  If  your 
time  is  not  very  valuable  and  you  are  handy  with  tools, 
you  could  probably  make  them  cheaper.  The  glasses  are 
bedded  in  putty,  fastened  by  glazing  points;  the  joints 
between  glass  and  sash  are  then  covered  with  a  line  of 
white  lead  in  oil, which  is  dusted  over  with  dry  white  sand. 
Glass  in  quantities  may  be  purchased  of  hardware  dealers. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  will  prove  invaluable  to 
you.  It  will  be  mailed  from  this  office  for  $2,  post-paid. 

Dry  Paris-Green  on  Cotton  Plants. 

S.  B.  H.,  Dover,  Del— On  page  549,  The  R.  N.-Y.  speaks 
of  sifting  dry  Paris-green  on  the  cotton  plant  to  kill  the 
cotton  worm.  The  poison,  it  was  stated,  is  sifted  from  a 
bag  held  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole  directly  upon  the  plants. 
Will  not  this  strong  poison  kill  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — At  first  thought,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
operation  performed,  we  should  say  that  the  poison 
ought  to  kill  the  plants,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  do  so. 
Bulletin  No.  17,  of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station,  at 
Auburn,  Ala.,  has  an  interesting  account  of  this  matter. 
The  bulletin  is  in  the  form  of  a  “symposium”  containing 
replies  from  25  large  cotton  planters.  The  manner  of 
applying  the  Paris-green  is  to  put  it  in  osDaburg  bags 
which  are  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  long  pole.  This  pele  is 
carried  by  a  man  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  the  animal  is 
trotted  across  the  field  so  that  the  bags  pass  directly  over 
the  cotton  rows.  The  jolting  and  sifting  thus  given  the 
pole  sift  the  poison  directly  upon  the  plants.  Most  of  the 
parties  quoted  used  the  Paris-green  pure,  one  only  using 
five  pounds  of  flour  to  one  of  Paris-green.  The  poles 
varied  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  most  of  the 
"bags  were  about  large  enough  to  hold  three  pounds  of  the 
poison.  All  agree  that  a  calm  day  with  little  wind  is  to 
be  preferred,  and  it  is  also  agreed  that  the  poison  floats  in 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  both  sides  of  the  leaves  are 
more  or  less  poisoned.  The  average  amount  of  poison 
used  was  2 )4  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  average  area 
covered  by  one  man  and  a  mule  was  15  acres.  The 
mule  is  washed  carefully  every  night  and  is  kept 
at  a  good  pace  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the  dust.  The 
chief  danger  from  the  poison  lies  in  its  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  sore  or  with  some  part  of  the  body  that  has 
been  chafed  by  clothing  or  harness.  No  instance  is  given 
where  Paris-green  has  injured  the  plants,  though  both 
arsenic  and  London-purple  are  condemned  by  a  portion  of 
the  writers.  This  plan  of  applying  poisons,  while  seem¬ 
ingly  crude  and  ineffective,  is  really  of  great  service  to 
small  cotton  planters,  because  it  is  cheap,  rapid  and  simple, 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  buying  of  expensive 
machinery. 

Poisoning  Sparrows. 

S.  A.  B.,  EdwardsvlV. \e,  III.— How  can  I  prepare  wheat 
to  poison  sparrows  ?  They  are  getting  to  be  a  great  nuis¬ 
ance  here.  They  eat  most  of  the  feed  I  give  to  young 
poultry. 

Ans.— You  can  soak  it  in  some  soluble  solution  of  ar¬ 
senic,  or  dust  a  little  white  arsenic  over  it  while  wet.  The 
trouble  is  that  anything  that  will  kill  the  sparrows  will 
kill  the  chickens  as  well.  The  poisoned  food  must  be  put 
on  the  roof  or  at  the  top  of  high  poles  or  the  chickens  will 
feat  it.  Keep  the  chickens  housed  and  use  a  shot-gun  for 
the  sparrows.  The  best  way  to  kill  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers  is  to  organize  a  raid  in  their  nesting  season  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  nests  and  eggs  that  can  be  found. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  S.  W.,  Tompkinsville,  Pa.— Which  are  the  more 
liable  to  rot — new  or  old  seed  potatoes  ? 

Ans.— What  is  meant  by  old  seed  ?  Is  it  seed  pieces  or 
tubers  that  are  used  from  a  variety  long  cultivated  on  the 
same  land  ?  The  question  is  not  one  that  can  be  answered 
without  more  definite  data.  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that 
with  proper  selection  the  same  variety  may  be  raised  on  a 
farm  without  deterioration  for  an  indefinite  time  from 
home-grown  seed. 

A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III.—  1.  How  can  onion  sets  be 
raised  from  seed?  2.  Can  onion  seed  be  planted  in  the  fall 
and  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Sow,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  work,  about  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in  drills. 
When  the  tops  die,  gather  the  sets  and  store  them  in  a  dry, 
airy  place.  In  the  winter  put  them  where  they  will  be  dry 
and  free  from  frost.  2.  Not  where  freezing  weather  is  ex¬ 
perienced.  This  plan  is  followed  to  some  extent  in  the 
South,  the  seed  being  sown  in  August  and  September. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa. — Would  it  be  advisable  to  cover 
wheat  ground  with  straw  ?  Should  it  be  done  after  or  be¬ 
fore  it  has  frozen  ? 

Ans. — Yes;  the  results  are  good.  We  should  prefer  to 
wait  until  after  the  ground  has  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  one’s  weight  or  even  the  weight  of  horses. 

H.  L.,  Linwood,  Ind.— I  want  to  raise  early  cabbages 
for  market ;  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  cold-frames  for 
them  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — Sow  in  spring,  in  hot  beds.  Unless  you  have  had 
experience  you  would  be  likely  to  make  a  failure  with  a 
oold-frame,  especially  in  your  latitude. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB— DISCUSSION. 

Who  Owns  the  Farm? 

Edwin  A.  Curley,  Kings  Counts,  N.  Y. 
—  John  Smith  has  a  farm  out  in  Colorado. 
He  has  a  warrantee  deed,  but  he  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  an  irrigation  company  for  water, 
and  this  costs  $3  per  acre  every  year.  His 
farm  can  be  worked  only  by  him  subject  to 
that  charge,  and  the  irrigation  company  is 
landlord  No.  1.  He  has  to  send  his  produce 
to  market  by  rail.  The  average  freight 
c’-.arges  are  one-third  of  the  value  of  the 
produce.  His  warrantee  deed  does  not  run 
against  the  railway  company,  which  is  his 
landlord  No.  2.  He  has  to  buy  groceries, 
clothing,  implements,  etc.  The3r  come  from 
distant  markets  at  an  average  freight 
charge  of  20  per  cent,  which  also  goes  to 
landlord  No.  2.  The  average  tariff  charges 
on  John  Smith’s  groceries,  clothing,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.,  would  be  about  40  per  cent, 
if  all  these  things  came  from  abroad.  The 
American  manufacturers  put  their  prices  a 
little  lower  to  hold  the  market,  so  that  the 
tariff  charge  on  the  goods  that  he  buys 
averages  about  one-third,  and  the  tariff  is 
John’s  landlord  No.  3.  Next  come  the  State 
and  local  politicians.  They  have  to  be  fed, 
and  so  while  they  come  after  the  irrigation 
company,  the  railroad  company  and  the 
tariff,  their  title  is  absolute  against  John 
Smith,  and  he  will  have  to  payor  be  evicted 
by  due  process  of  law.  The  local  politician 
is  landlord  No.  4.  John  Smith  borrowed 
some  money  at  12  per  cent,  and  a  bonus, 
with  which  to  make  some  needed  improve¬ 
ments.  For  this  he  gave  a  mortgage  on 
the  whole  farm,  and  the  mortgagee,  a  man 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  is  landlord  No.  5.  Now, 
with  the  irrigation  landlord  taking  $3  an 
acre ;  the  railroad  landlord  taking  one- 
third  of  what  he  sells,  and  one  fifth  of  what 
he  buys  ;  the  tariff  landlord  taking  one- 
third  of  what  he  buys  ;  the  local  politi¬ 
cian  dipping  his  hand  into  the  remainder, 
and  the  mortgagee  taking  12  per  cent.,  it 
may  be  quite  worth  John  Smith’s  while 
to  consider  who  owns  the  farm. 

John  Smith’s  brother  William  remains 
on  the  old  homestead  in  Connecticut.  He 
has  no  irrigation  landlord  to  pay,  but  his 
crops  are  less  certain  than  John’s.  The 
landlord  exacts  so  large  a  share  that  he  has 
to  cut  down  an  orchard  of  grafted  fruit 
and  convert  it  into  a  meadow,  because  he 
cannot  afford  to  send  apples  60  miles  to 
New  York,  in  competition  with  those  that 
come  600  miles  from  the  West.  The  State, 
county  and  town  landlords  take  a  portion 
each  ;  he  has  six  per  cent,  to  pay  on  that 
mortgage  he  gave  to  John  for  his  share  of 
the  homestead,  which  John  sold  to  James 
Banker  and  which  Banker  threatens  to  fore¬ 
close  because  the  farm  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  it  was  then,  and  it  is  growing  less  valu¬ 
able.  William  is  careworn  and  weary,  but 
still  he  works  early  and  late,  striving 
against  the  inevitable,  and  says  to  himself 
so  often  that  he  really  believes  it,  “  I  own 
the  old  homestead.” 

Nothing  Like  Stable  Manure. 

F.  P.  Root,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.— 
Tnere  is  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
farmers  of  Western  New  York,  and  perhaps 
all  the  Eastern  States,  that  the  Chicago 
fresh-meat  trade  has  so  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  the  markets  that  the  stall-feeding  of 
cattle  cannot,  as  in  past  years,  be  followed 
without  loss,  and  many  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  made  winter-feeding  a  branch  of  their 
farm  system,  have  abandoned  it  owing  to 
the  unremunerative  prices  obtainable  for 
the  stock.  Such  a  course  must  be  a  sad 
calamity  to  our  country.  It  is  certain  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  must  be  devoted 
to  the  production  of  grain  and  vegetables 
to  be  sold  either  in  their  raw  state  or  man¬ 
ufactured  into  meat  for  the  markets.  It  is 
also  certain  that  we  must  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Western  products  either  in  the 
raw  or  manufactured  state,  and,  in  the 
main,  the  price  of  meat  will  correspond 
with  the  price  of  the  feed  which  produces 
it,  and  while  I  admit  that  the  prices  for  it 
in  the  past  have  been  unremunerative  to 
the  Eastern  farmer,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  the  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  etc.,  have  been  unprofitable  to  the 
grower  ?  I  believe  that  could  the  farmer 
keep  as  exact  an  account  of  the  cost  of 
growing  a  crop  of  grain  as  he  does  of  the 
outlay  for  fattening  stock,  he  would  find 
grain-growing  but  little  more  remunerative 
at  the  prices  which  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  four  years.  There  is  no  greater 
loss  to  the  Eastern  farmer  in  selling  beef 
cattle  at  *4  per  100  pounds  than  in  selling 
wheat  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  or  barley  at 
50  cents— the  customary  prices  of  late  years. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  relative  profits 
of  these  different  branches  of  farming  that 
the  Eastern  farmer  should  pay  chief  at¬ 
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tention.  Our  farms  are  losing  their  fer¬ 
tility  and  manures  are  required  to  restore 
what  has  been  lost,  and  in  its  absence  the 
ordinary  farm  crops  cannot  be  profitably 
grown.  The  large  quantities  of  straw  and 
stover  from  our  grain  crops  should  be  fed 
to  stock  to  increase  the  supply  of  manure, 
and  this  is  the  cheapest  means  of  restoring 
fertility.  We  do  not  accord  to  stable 
manure  its  full  value  for  our  farms. 
Every  increase  in  the  growth  of  our  crops 
should  afford  additional  material  for  the 
manure  heap,  and  by  the  application  of 
this  to  our  land  the  supply  will  be  largely 
increased  in  future.  Many  farmers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  rely  upon  commercial  fertilizers, 
paying  little  regard  to  the  stable  as  a 
source  of  supply;  but  while  we  should 
not  abandon  the  use  of  the  former  we 
should  increase  the  supply  from  the  latter 
as  the  more  valuable.  On  looking  over 
the  condition  of  farms  in  Western  New 
York  one  can  plainly  see  the  difference 
between  those  where  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
have  been  fattened  as  a  branch  husbandry 
in  common  with  grain  growing,  and  those 
where  little  or  no  attention  has  been  given 
to  stock  raising.  In  unfavorable  years,  like 
the  past,  the  increased  productiveness  of 
manured  lands  has  been  more  marked  than 
in  ordinary  seasons,  but  at  all  times  and  on 
all  lands,  the  farmer’s  success  will  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  manure  he  has  to 
apply  to  his  soil.  Farms  that  have  been 
run  down  by  taking  everything  off  and  re¬ 
turning  nothing,  in  the  way  of  fertilizing 
material,  have  not  paid  for  cultivation  the 
past  year;  for  owing  to  floods  in  spring  and 
drought  in  summer,  the  soil  became  so  hard 
and  baked  that  crops  could  not  grow.  An 
illustration  of  this  was  seen  on  some  lands 
which  I  have  rented  for  several  years  past. 
No  stock  was  fattened  there  and  but  little 
manure  was  applied,  and  though  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  were  used  in  spring,  the  crops 
will  not  pay  for  cultivation,  and  appear  to 
have  been  little  benefited  by  the  fertilizers. 
On  my  home  farm,  however,  where  I  have 
kept  and  fattened  stock  in  past  years,  crops 
are  nearly  as  good  as  the  average  in  previous 
years  when  the  conditions  were  more  favor¬ 
able.  Farming  cannot  be  made  profitable 
without  the  use  of  animal  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  manures,  and  the  best  way  in 
which  the  common  farmer  can  obtain  the 
former  is  by  feeding  stock  for  the  butcher. 
If  by  doing  so,  no  direct  profits  are  realized, 
the  increased  productiveness  of  the  farm 
due  to  the  judicious  use  of  the  manures 
made,  will  afford  abundant  compensation. 
The  common  practice  of  using  commercial 
fertilizers  as  a  substitute  for  stable  ma¬ 
nures,  is,  I  think,  unwise.  While  the  real 
elements  of  plant  food  exist  in  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers  the  soil  becomes  inert  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  without  the  enlivening  influence  of 
stable  manure. 

Population  vs.  Fertility. 

W.  G.  Waring,  Blair  County,  Pa.— 
When  we  consider  the  general  and  great 
increase  of  population  in  all  well-ruled 
countries,  and  then  think  of  the  continual 
waning  of  soil  fertility,  the  serious  thought 
follows  closely  that  a  time  must  soon 
come  when  the  annual  food  production  can 
not  be  made  sufficient  to  supply  all  the 
mouths.  Many  writers  refer,  especially  of 
late,  to  the  impossibility  of  restoring  to  the 
fields  the  precious  elements  of  plant  nutri¬ 
tion  which  are  carried  away,  and  which 
eventually  go  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 
When  the  earth  was  young  and  liable  to 
cataclysms,  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas 
became  in  turn  dry  land  abounding  in 
fertility ;  but  even  that  violent  and  life- 
destructive  meaus  of  renewal  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  soils  that  lose 
their  store  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  or  potash 
can  never  have  them  restored  in  adequate 
amount  while  man  exists  upon  the  earth. 
But,  besides  loss  by  cropping,  the  soil  is 
liable  to  great  loss  from  leaching,  and  still 
more,  in  many  places,  from  being  washed 
away  bodily,  more  or  less,  every  time  it  is 
plowed.  Large  areas,  once  worked  with 
the  plow,  have  been  reduced  to  sterility  and 
converted  into  ranges,  first  for  sheep  and 
then  for  goats,  and  the  time  must  come, 
but  more  slowly,  when  the  ground  will  no 
longer  yield  a  bite  even  for  these  close- 
biting  animals,  an  l  when  man  will  be  no 
longer  able  to  derive  from  it  any  form  of 
food. 

Pruning  and  Thinning  Grapes. 
Thaddeus  Smith,  Pelee  Island,  Lake 
Erie.— All  vineyardists  know  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  properly  pruning  the  vines  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  injurious  effects  of  overbearing  and 
keep  them  under  control,  and  when  it  is 
properly  done  the  fruit  buds  are  thinned  out 
and  the  best  results  secured.  Extensive 
vine  growers  do  not  thin  by  pinching  off 
buds  or  clipping  out  clusters  when  young. 


Such  a  practice  would  be  too  tedious  and 
expensive.  Indeed  it  can  be  adopted  only 
by  amateurs  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
get  snow  clusters  regardless  of  expense;  nor 
is  it  necessary,  for  as  good  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  proper  pruning.  How  should 
vines  be  pruned  to  get  the  largest  number 
of  pounds  in  the  smallest  number  of  clus¬ 
ters?  There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  this  question  can¬ 
not  be  answered  directly.  The  method  will 
depend  on  the  variety  of  grape,  its  habit  of 
growth,  the  soil,  the  degree  of  vigor  of 
growth  of  the  individual  vines,  the  way 
they  are  planted  and  the  system  on  which 
they  are  trained.  The  injurious  effects  of 
improper  pruning  and  overbearing  are 
many.  The  grapes  do  not  ripen  well  and 
are  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  wood  does 
not  ripen,  to  the  injury  of  the  following 
year’s  crop.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
pruning  so  excessively  as  to  lessen  the  crop 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unprofit¬ 
able  without  materially  Increasing  the 
quality  or  value  of  the  product. 

Those  Three  Political  R’s. 

A.  L.  Crosby,  Catonsville,  Md.— Dr.  C. 
M.  Depew  recently  addressd  12,000  farmers 
at  the  New  \ork  State  Fair,  and  I  give  a 
few  extracts  from  his  speech  as  reported  in 
a  “protection”  paper.  “There  are  now 
imported  into  this  country,  yearly,  articles 
worth  over  $300,000,000,  the  direct  products 
of  the  farm.  If  by  intelligent  legislation 
this  money  could  find  its  way  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  our  land,  the  benefits  Would  be 
incalculable.”  As  the  speaker  ffi*fiT,rfl?<3l'tor 
of  Laws,”  as  the  majorities  in  (382q?i^§s  ?Br 
many  years  have  contatned^finWWftte*' 
“Doctors”  of  the  same  sort  and  of  the 
same  political  faith,  why  have  we  lacked 
the  “intelligent  legislation”  necessary  to 
make  this  money  “  find  its  way  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  our  land  ?  ”  During  the  past  25 
years  the  “benefits”  resulting  from  “in¬ 
telligent  legislation”  would  have  caused 
the  sum  of  $7,500,000,000  to  “  find  its  way  to 
the  agriculture  of  our  land.”  As  this 
enormous  sum  did  not  find  its  way  to  the 
farmers,  the  legislation,  presumably,  has 
not  been  “intelligent.”  The  question 
arises :  To  whom  did  the  “  benefits  ”  of 
all  these  billions  of  dollars  go  ?  If  not  to 
the  farmers,  was  it  to  the  manufacturers  ? 

“  The  farmers’  organization  should  in¬ 
scribe  upon  its  banners  the  ‘  three  R’s  ’ — 
Reciprocity,  Retaliation  and  Revenue,” 
As  Dr.  Depew  explained  this,  he  meant 
“  reciprocity”  with  other  countries;  “re¬ 
taliation”  if  they  refused  his  brand  of 
reciprocity,  and  "revenue”  from  a  high 
tariff.  He  did  not  tell  the  12,000  farmers 
how  they  were  to  get  any  “  benefits,”  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  wo  retaliated  sufficiently  we 
might  force  France  and  Germany  to  take 
more  of  our  farm  products  ;  but  as  we  sell 
all  we  produce  any  way,  and  those  two 
countries  never  pay  high  prices  for  what 
they  buy,  Dr.  Depew  did  not  show  clearly 
that  the  farmers  would  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  “  three  R’s.” 

“  We  have  made  remarkable  strides 
within  the  last  year  in  the  direction  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  idea  of  ‘  Amer¬ 
ica  for  Americans.’  ”  How  ?  By  letting  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  foreigners, 
and  giving  all  who  wanted  them  practically 
free  farms  and  setting  them  up  in  business 
in  competition  with  Americans?  By  letting 
foreign  plutocrats  get  possession  of  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  land  and  rent  it  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  rent  going  to  Europe?  By  allow¬ 
ing  foreign  capitalists  to  buy  some  of  our 
most  productive  industries,  the  profits 
from  which  are  to  be  spent  in  Europe  ? 

“  We  have  been  brought  into  closer  re¬ 
lations,  and  have  better  understandings 
with  other  countries  upon  the  North  and 
South  American  continents.”  Yes,  our 
“  closer  relations  ”  with  Canada  enabled  an 
enterprising  shipper  there  to  send  a  car: 
load  of  potatoes  to  Cincinnati  the  other 
day  at  a  cost  of  77  cents  per  bushel  deliv¬ 
ered,  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  the 
product  belonging  to  “  Ohioans  of  Ohio,” 
who  were  getting  $1.25  per  bushel  for  their 
miserably  poor  crop  I  But  the  “relations  ” 
are  not  “  close”  enough  to  allow  Canadian 
coal  to  be  laid  down  in  our  large  cities  at  a 
figure  that  would  break  the  price  the  coal 
barons  put  on  protected  American  coal ! 

THE  THREE  It’S. 

Reciprocity. — If  it  were  necessary  to 
protect  our  manufacturers  at  the  expense 
of  our  farmers  until  they,  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  got  firmly  established  and  could 
successfully  compete  with  those  of  other 
countries ;  is  it  not  about  time  that  the 
farmers  should  be  protected  even  if  the 
manufacturers  make  smaller  profits  ? 

Retaliation. — Dr.  Depew  advocates  re¬ 
taliation  as  a  remedy.  Does  he  realize  that 
if  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues 


much  longer,  the  farmers  will  be  compelled 
to  retaliate,  though  not  upon  innocent 
foreign  countries  ?  They  are  beginning  to 
see  that  “intelligent”  legislation  is  mak¬ 
ing  them  poorer,  year  by  year,  while  manu¬ 
facturers,  corporations,  trusts,  etc.,  are 
growing  richer  ! 

Revenue. — We  can  see  plainly  whence 
the  revenue  is  derived  and  also  how  it  is 
sqandered — and  why?  We  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  tax  on  tobacco  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  or  be  increased :  why 
Congress  refused  to  include  “oleo”  in 
the  provisions  of  the  “Original  Pack¬ 
age  Bill  ;  ”  why  many  millions  are 
given  in  pensions  to  soldiers  who  never 
asked  or  expected  any ;  and  as  a  result  of 
these  and  other  like  causes,  why  the  farm 
revenue  has  fallen  in  many  cases  far  below 
the  expenses  !  The  farmers’  organization 
may  take  Dr.  Depew’s  advice  and  inscribe 
on  its  banners  the  “three  R’s,”  but  they 
will  not  take  his  application  of  them  I 
“  City  Training  for  a  Country  Life.” 

Good  Preparation. 

W.  D.  K  ,  Chicago,  III  — On  page  603 
The  R.  N.-Y.  answers  my  former  com¬ 
munication.  When  I  wrote  I  did  not  see 
the  construction  that  might  be  put  on  my 
letter— that  I  was  attempting  to  make  a 
small  kitchen  garden  a  model  or  practical 
lesson  for  a  larger  farm.  I  well  know  that, 
in  all  kinds  of  business,  methods  which  are 
successful  on  a  small  scale,  cannot  be 
always  used  on  a  large  one  on  account  of 
the  expense.  My  reason  for  saying  any¬ 
thing  about  my  two  years’  taste  of  the 
work,  was  to  couvey  the  idea  that  I  could 
manure,  plow,  mow,  plant,  hoe  and  har¬ 
ness,  and  knew  how  to  mend  and  take  care 
of  farm  appliances.  I  know  these  things 
not  merely  in  theory  but  also  in  practice. 
I  do  not  use  my  kitchen  garden  as  a  school 
for  learning  how  to  do  the  work  of  a  truck 
farm  ;  but  to  keep  my  hand  in,  and  for  the 
health  I  find  in  the  work.  My  two  years’ 
experience  in  the  South  gave  instruction  in 
the  practical  part  of  farm  work,  including 
clearing  the  land  from  stumps,  plowing, 
putting  in  the  seed,  making  a  compost  of 
fish,  muck,  etc.,  hoeing,  preparing  vege¬ 
tables  for  market,  and  marketing  them  by 
peddling  in  the  town.  I  have  therefore 
had  a  taste  of  the  practical  part  of  the 
business.  My  wife  was  born  and  raised  In 
an  agricultural  village  in  Scotland,  and 
has  been  an  out  worker.  (In  Scotland  the 
farmers  hire  their  men  and  often  make  a 
stipulation  that  the  man’s  family  will 
furnish  him  so  many  out-workers.)  My 
father-in-law  is  a  hale  aud  hearty  old  man 
who  has  worked  among  cattle— “  Angus, 
doddies,  etc.,” — for  the  past  50  years.  My 
children  are  unknown  quantities  regarding 
work,  being  almost  babies.  What  I  wanted 
and  needed  was  to  learn  something  about 
the  science  of  farming,  the  reasons  for  the 
various  operations,  also  the  nature  of  the 
manures.  This  information  I  am  gradually 
mastering.  My  next  step  will  be  the  prac¬ 
tical  management  of  hot-beds  and  cold, 
frames.  Then  my  attention  will  go  to  the 
care  and  management  of  stock. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  carefully  considered  article  on  the 
above  subject  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
our  respected  contemporary,  Garden  & 
Forest.  We  quote  portions  to  which  we 
desire  to  reply :  “  Not  long  ago  we  pub¬ 

lished  a  complaint  that  young  persons 
were  repelled  from  the  study  of  botany  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hard  Latin  and  Greek  names 
which  were  given  to  the  plants.  We  have 
never  discovered  any  basis  for  this  charge, 
and  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
science  would  have  more  devotees  under 
any  system  of  nomenclature  which  could 
be  devised.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that 
scientific  names  of  plants  could  not  be 
improved  or  that  better  rules  for  naming 
them  could  not  be  framed,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  imperfections  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  so  serious  as  to  deter  any  one  from 
studying  plants  or  to  hinder  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent  those  who  have  begun  the 
study.  A  new  charge,  but  one  somewhat 
similar  in  its  character,  has  recently  been 
made,  which  perhaps  deserves  a  word  of 
consideration.  In  his  address  before  the 
Florists’  Convention,  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman, 
while  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  plant 
nomenclature  of  general  application,  and 
therefore  accepting  Greek  and  Latin  names 
as  the  best,  stated  nevertheless  that  the 
words  which  botanists  use  to  express  pro- 
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cesses,  conditions,  etc.,  in  the  life  of  plants 
are  so  absurd,  irrational  and  preposterous 
that  the  study  of  botany  is  rendered  repul¬ 
sive  to  these  young  people.  Mr.  Carman’s 
paper  was  on  hybridizing,  and  to  prove  his 
case  he  cited  such  words  as  ‘  dioecious,’ 

‘  monoecious,’  *  gyno  dioecious,’  ‘  proter- 
androus,’  and  so  on,  stigmatizing  them  as 
bombastic  and  abominable.”  ***  “Just 
as  soon  as  one  has  a  new  idea  there  comes 
the  necessity  for  a  new  word.”  *  *  * 
“  The  fact  is  that  the  same  charges  can 
be  brought  against  any  other  study.”  *  *  * 
“  Open  any  systematic  treatise  on  birds  or 
insects,  on  geology  or  medicine,  and  just  as 
many  ‘  hard  words  ’  will  be  found  as  the 
botanists  use.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
scientific  language  is  necessary  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  treatise.”  *  *  *  “But  what  do  the 
critics  mean  by  ‘  hard  words  ?  ’  Not  long 
words  surely.  If  this  question  was  pressed 
a  little,  perhaps  the  answer  would  be 
•  words  that  are  not  in  common  use.’  But 
the  subjects  discussed  are  not  subjects  of 
ordinary  conversation,  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  common  word  to  represent  the 
ideas  and  processes  in  question.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Carman,  who  considers  ‘dioecious’ a 
hard  word,  would  say  that ‘deciduous  ’  was 
an  easy  one.  This  is  simply  because  the 
latter  is  more  frequently  used,  but  to  the 
‘young  person’  who  learns  them  one  is 
quite  as  easy  as  the  other.”  *  *  *  “  Now, 
the  same  reasons  which  make  it  advisable 
to  use  Latin  and  Greek  for  the  names  of 
plants,  and  in  fact  for  technical  names  in 
all  sciences,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
roots  of  these  universal  classics  should  be 
used  in  forming  all  the  new  w  ords  in  scien¬ 
tific  language.”  *  '*  *  “  Of  course,  all  this 
is  elementary  doctrine,  and  there  ought  to 
be  no  necessity  for  such  an  argunn  nt  even 
in  a  popular  journal.  But  we  believe  that 
botany  should  be  studied  much  more  gen¬ 
erally  by  young  people  than  it  is,  and,  while 
we  have  no  fears  that  they  will  be  deterred 
from  it  because  scientific  language  is  em¬ 
ployed,  wedo  have  fears  that  some  of  them 
or  their  parents  may  be  discouraged  by 
careless  criticisms,  which  magnify  supposed 
difficulties,  or  by  arttul  ridicule  of  the 
methods  of  the  most  advanced  students  of 
the  science.” 

Remarks  by  The  R.  N.-Y.— What  does 
our  contemporary  mean  by  “scientific 
language  ?”  Everything  is  really  scientific 
that  conveys  an  accurate  idea.  We  waut 
truths  stated  in  the  simplest  forms,  and 
science  should  be  the  first  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample,  whether  the  science  be  botany, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  medicine  or  any 
other. 

We  are  by  no  means  inveighing  against 
the  use  of  words,  of  whatever  derivation, 
that  convey  a  precise  meaning.  But  it  is 
insisted  that  they  should  be  as  short,  as 
easily  spoken,  as  easily  remembered  as  may 
be.  We  would,  however,  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  English  simple  and  compound 
words.  The  tendency  of  our  schools  and  of 
the  times  is  to  give  less  time  to  Greek  and 
Latin  and  more  to  those  studies  which  have 
a  practical  value  in  every  profession ;  in 
every  industrial  occupation.  The  penchant 
of  our  .professional  scientists  (if  we  may  so 
call  them)  is,  however,  so  to  encumber  all 
studies  with  difficult,  harsh-sounding,  jaw¬ 
breaking  words,  as  to  render  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  absolutely  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  their 
language. 

True,  “just  as  soon  as  one  has  a  new  idea, 
there  comes  the  necessity  for  a  new  word.” 
Why  not  make  that  word  as  short,  simple, 
and  familiar  as  possible  ?  Dr.  Gray  wrote 
his  little  elementary  botany,  “  How  Plants 
Grow,”  in  language  so  simple  that  a  child 
of  10  may  easily  understand  it.  Having 
mastered  this,  let  him  take  up  Sachs.  He 
will  find  he  has  a  mass  of  difficult  words  to 
commit  to  memory  before  he  can  under¬ 
stand  a  page  of  it — words,  too,  which,  un¬ 
less  re-studied  from  time  to  time  will  soon 
pass  out  of  his  mind— words  which  he  can¬ 
not  afford  to  remember.  Alter  the  pupil 
has  familiarized  himself  with  “How  Crops 
Grow,”  he  will  wish  to  trace  plants.  Now, 
his  discouragement  will  begin.  He  en¬ 
counters  such  words  on  the  start  as  hypo- 
gynous,  perigynous  and  epigynous,  mean¬ 
ing  simply  ovary  superior,  ovary  central 
and  ovary  inferior.  Then  he  finds  orthot- 
ropous,  cainpylotropous,  amphitropous, 
meaning  that  the  ovules  are  straight, 
curved,  trausverse  or  inverted.  As  he  pro¬ 
gresses  in  his  advanced  botany  he  finds  he 
must  commit  to  memory  such  words  as 
gymuospermous  (naked-seeded)  ;  angio- 
spermous  (covered-seed);  anisopetalous  (un¬ 
equal  petals);  anisophyllous  (unequal- 
leaved);  mono,  di,  tri  and  tetraphillous 
(one,  two,  three  or  four  petals) ;  villose 
(hairy) ;  velutinous  (velvety) ;  hypoerateri- 


morphous  (salver  -  shaped);  holosericeous 
(silky),  and  so  on  without  end.  Why  not 
use  the  simpler  words?  Why  not  say  for 
monoecious,  dioecious,  proterandrous,  pro- 
terogynous,  etc.,  the  familiar  English 
words  one-house,  two-houses,  antbers-first, 
pistils  first,  etc.  ? 

Our  contemporary  mentions  the  mild  in¬ 
stance  of  “  deciduous,”  and  asks  if  we  con¬ 
sider  it  an  easier  word  than  “dioecious,” 
adding  that  “  this  is  simply  because  it  is 
more  frequently  used ;  but  to  the  young 
person  who  learns  them  one  is  quite  as 
easy  as  the  other.”  Deciduous  is  a  eu¬ 
phonious  word  and  easier  to  remember 
than  the  other.  The  reason,  however,  why 
one  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  other 
is  simply  because  the  necessity  for  its  use 
is  more  frequent.  As  the  antithesis  of 
“evergreen”  deciduous  is  not  a  suitable 
word. 

While  all  sciences  are  unnecessarily  laden 
with  hard  words,  strange  to  say,  botany, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  charming  of 
all,  carries  a  heavier  load  than  almost  any 
other.  For  this  reason,  we  contend,  it  is 
rendered  repulsive  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  charmed  with  the  study  if  the 
technical  words  were  selected  more  for 
their  simplicity  than  as  evidence  of  the 
profound  learning  of  botanical  authors. 
For  the  book- worm  crank  of  one  idea  ;  for 
the  professor  that  is  so  proud  of  his  science 
that  he  neither  cares  for  nor  thinks  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  “scientific”  words  are  just  the 
thing.  The  “common”  people  would  not 
respect  his  science  if  he  made  it  as  simple 
to  them  as  “  rolling  off  a  log  !” 

Do  you  call  this  “  careless  criticism  ”  or 
“artful  ridicule?”  In  the  good  time  to 
come,  dear  boy,  the  “  advanced  students  in 
science”  may  employ  the  simplest  lan¬ 
guage  and  look  back  upon  the  jaw-breakers 
of  our  time  as  tip  top  evidences  of  the 
“  fustian  proclivities  of  those  days.” 


SAUNTERINGS. 

An  experienced  gardener  says,  in  The 
Farm  and  Fireside,  that  he  can  now  see 
more  good  points  in  Henderson’s  Bush 
Lima  than  he  discovered  last  year.  This 
variety  has  come  to  stay;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  It  is  true,  the  pod  is  small, 
and  so  is  the  bean.  But  the  plant,  under 
good  culture,  is  immensely  productive;  the 
pods  are  growing  in  close  clusters  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  easily  gathered;  the  beans 
are  of  very  good  quality,  and  come  several 
weeks  earlter  than  the  large  Limas,  and  last 
until  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  the  thing  for 
sections  where  the  common  Limas  do  not 
succeed  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
sjason,  as  well  as  for  people  who  want 
Limas  as  early  as  possible,  and  indeed  it 
is  the  thing  for  all  lovers  of  a  really  good 
bean.  It  is  a  Lima  that  can  be  grown  al- 
mostas  easily  as  any  common  garden  bean; 
and  a  small  patch  of  it  will  supply  a  family 
during  the  entire  season . 

The  church,  said  Dr.  Talmage  in  a  late 
sermon,  is  dying  of  fastidiousness.  We 
shed  tears  for  the  woes  of  the  world  on 
hundred  dollar  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
then  drop  pennies  into  the  poor-boxes.  We 
yearn  to  help  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
but  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  touching 
hands  whose  finger  nails  are  in  mourning 
for  departed  soap.  Recalling  the  fact  that 
Jonah  had  embarked  at  Joppa,  he  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  people  were 
bothered  about  the  story  of  Jouah  and  the 
whale.  God  always  had  a  whale  outside 
the  harbor  for  the  man  who  started  out  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  he  did  not  wonder 
that  even  a  whale  should  get  sick  of  a  man 
like  Jonah.  He  concluded  by  advising 
everybody  to  give  up  sin  and  start  for 
Heaven  at  once . 

W.  R.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  traveling  through  Canada 
of  late.  He  writes  to  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  that  one  of  the  most  refreshing  sights 
was  to  see  apple  trees  well  loaded  with 
fruit.  It  is  true  that  orchards  were  not 
numerous,  but  every  apple  tree  was  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  the  crop,  though  comparatively 
small,  is  by  no  means  a  failure  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Montreal.  As  these  were  the  first 
good  apples  he  had  seen  this  year,  he  ob¬ 
served  them  closely  and  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  the  well-known 
Duchess.  He  was  not  disappointed  when 
on  reaching  Toronto,  he  visited  the  markets 
and  found  new  apples  one  of  the  noticeable 
features.  They  were  in  good  supply  and 
most  of  them  in  excellent  condition . 

Our  respected  friend,*  J.  J.  H.  Gregory, 
from  voluminous  data,  tells  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Farmer  that  good  onions  will  be  legal 
tender  in  the  United  States  during  the 
coming  fall  for  at  least  $1  per  bushel,  and 
that  a  man  should  not  be  called  a  lunatic 
who  should  predict  much  higher  prices. . . . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- “  Trains  for  heaven  never  have  any  bag¬ 
gage  cars.” 

- N.  E.  Farmer:  “I  suppose  there  have 

been  farms  in  Vermont  lost  to  their  owners 
through  the  use  or  abuse  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
average  Vermont  young  men,  as  I  see  them 
gathered  at  agricultural  fairs  and  on  rail¬ 
road  trains,  are  freer  from  drinking  habits 
and  rowdyism  than  any  similar  class  of 
young  men  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet. 
They  nearly  all  like  horses  and,  on  occa¬ 
sions,  a  good  carriage,  but  they  don’t  seem 
to  feel  that  a  team  and  a  rum  bottle  are  in¬ 
dissolubly  connected  or  that  to  have  a 
“good  time”  means  to  get  drunk.  The 
most  orderly  fairs  of  their  size  I  have  ever 
attended  have  been  in  Vermont,  and  that 
too  where  the  proportion  of  young  men  was 
noticeably  large.” 

“The  national  strength  of  America  lies 
not  in  her  great  cities  with  their  business 
blocks  and  tenement  houses  owned  by  cor¬ 
porations  and  occupied  by  transient  ten¬ 
ants,  but  in  the  millions  of  small  farms  and 
village  homes  in  the  country  owned  by  the 
men  and  women  who  occupy  them.” 

“Human  nature,  like  animal  nature,  is 
very  much  the  same  the  world  over.  The 
best  bred  herds  and  flocks  have  inferior  as 
well  as  superior  individuals  among  them.” 

- T.  B.  Terry  in  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  :  “  Last  spring  C.  said  to  me :  ‘I  have 
not  been  out  of  my  store  a  day  this  winter, 
except  to  go  to  the  city  for  goods.’  During 
the  20  years  I  have  lived  here  I  think  he  has 
never  seen  my  place,  so  tied  up  with  busi¬ 
ness  has  he  been,  and  stjll  he  has  failed 
wretchedly.  I  am  not  tied  up  so  with  my 
business,  thank  God  !  We  can  have  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  enjoy  life  outside  of  our 
own  farm.” 

“Although  feeling  very  sorry  for  my  old 
friends  who  failed  in  life  so  sadly,"  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  rejoiced  that  I  got  out  of 
the  mercantile  business  in  town  and  went 
to  farming.” 

“  Some  farmers  have  butter  and  eggs 
that  they  can  only  dispose  of  by  trading 
for  goods.  We  are  out  of  that  rut.  We  are 
independent.  We  produce  nothing  that 
will  not  sell  for  cash.” 

- President  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  :  “  It  will  bethe  fault  of  the  farmers 
if  the  agricultural  colleges  are  not  held 
strictly  to  their  work,  and  given  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  best  young,  human  material  to 
work  upon.” 

- Farm  and  Fireside  :  “  After  Congress 

has  done  all  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done; 
after  legislatures  have  done  all  they  can; 
after  Farmers’  Alliances  have  done  all  they 
can,  the  farmer’s  prospects  will  depend 
upon  the  farmer  himself,  the  attention  he 
gives  to  every  detail  of  his  work,  the  thought 
and  the  brain  he  devotes  to  it.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 

A  Ray 
Of  Hope 

For  all  who  are  held  by  the  chains  of  scrofula  or 
oiher  diseases  of  the  blood  comes  from  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  which,  by  impartiug  the  elements  of  good 
health  anil  strength  to  the  vital  fluid,  dissolves  the 
bonds  of  disease  and  sets  the  captive  free.  No  other 
remedy  in  existence  has  an  equal  record  of  remark 
able  cures.  No  other  preparation  combines  the  posi¬ 
tive  economy,  the  peculiar  merit  and  the  medicinal 
power  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $d.  Prepared  •  nly 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  A  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


PAINLESS . 


EFFECTUAL. 


Worth  a  Cuinea^Box. 

FOR  ALL 

BILIOUS;  NERVOUS 

DISORDERS, 

iSsch  is  Sick  Headache,; 

Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver,  &c.  i 

^Arousing  with  the  Rosebud  of< 

) Health  the  whole  Physical! 

>  Energy  of  the  human  frame.  ( 

)  Beecham' s  Pills ,  taken  as , 
directed ,  will  quickly  RESTORE < 

>  FEMALES  to  complete  health. 

'  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCC1STS. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECHAM,l 

I  St.  Helens.  Lancashire.  England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  Sole  agents  for  the  1 
)  United  States.365  &  3fi7  Canal  St. .New  York. 
Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them) 
will  mail  Beecham’ s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price, ' 

S  Mon+inn  thin  nnner. 


S20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHILADELPHIA  SINGER, 
15  clays’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Phlla-,Pa.  circular. 


MADE  FROM 

Tin  Plate, 
Steel  Plate, 
Galvanized 
and  Cop per . 

Sizes,  styles  and 
qualities  to  suit 
every  description  of 
House,  Barn  or  Pub¬ 
lic  Building  coveting.  Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

National  Sheet  Metal  Hoofing  Company, 

520  EAST  20th  STREET.  SEW  TORE  CITY. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  Sc  Co.  Springfield,  O. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 
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“OSGOOD” 

7  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 


3  TOM  (N  O  r  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

HIS 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costa 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20; 
8  cans  85.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25e. )  free  with  81-00 
•rders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARTMAN  STEEL 

FilCKETCENCE. 

’  HAHDS0ME.  |  PROTECTS 
MDismuCTiBLE.lwrmoirt  amcEAUMSl 
CHEAPER  THAA  WOOO .  IAVN  01  FARM.  [ 

Ml  tOUl  BIHAR  tlwmtuon  WIHTTB  I 

HARTMAN  MFlB  6  BEAVER  FALLS.PA 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended,  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 
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It  does  not  require  brains  to  yell.  Re¬ 
member  that  when  listening  to  loud-mouthed 
orators. 


The  R.  N.-Y.’s  position  as  to  the  use  of  “scien¬ 
tific  ”  terms  is  quite  misrepresented  by  some  of  its 
critical  friends.  True  science  seeks  to  simplify 
everything.  No  word  is  too  simple  for  it,  if  it  is 
the  most  expressive  of  the  idea  to  be  conveyed. 
Science  is  a  sincere  enemy  to  pedantry.  Do  not 
mix  up  the  scientist  with  the  sciolist,  friends. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  selecting  varieties 
of  grapes  and  seeking  information  thereupon, 
will  do  well  to  read  Secretary  Campbell’s  article 
on  page  713  of  this  issue.  He  tells  just  what  he 
thinks,  and  his  opinions  are  founded  on  many  years 
of  experience.  Bettina  is  of  delicious  quality  and 
Mr.  Campbell  should  have  it  well  tested  in  other 

S laces  before  he  concludes  not  to  grow  it  for  sale 
ecause  of  the  defect  he  alludes  to.  Peerless 
(white)  is  also  of  fine  quality  and  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  its  name  is  well 
chosen.  As  between  Witt  and  Colerain,  the  former 
is  the  less  foxy.  _ 


While  harvesting  our  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes 
two  weeks  ago,  we  were  impressed  with  the  belief 
that,  as  it  grows  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  variety  in  existence.  “That  potato' will 
sell  itself,”  remarked  a  farmer  friend.  The  shape  of 
the  tubers  is  close  to  perfection.  The  white  skin, 
few  and  shallow  eyes,  similarity  of  shape  even  in 
the  smaller  tubers,  of  which  there  are  comparatively 
very  few,  will  commend  them  to  every  grower. 
Further  than  this,  they  grow  closely  together— in  a 
lump  as  it  were— and  a  single  overturning  of  the 
fork  serves  for  every  hill. 


Many  trotting  stallions  are  regarded  as  worthless 
and  thrown  out  of  service  if  their  descendants  fail 
to  show  remarkable  speed.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  judge  their  sons  and  daughters  by  their 
ability  to  trot  one  mile  very  rapidly.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  some  of  these  discarded  trotting 
stallions  might  be  of  great  value  as  sires  of  road¬ 
sters — possibly  better  for  this  purpose  than  the 
stallions  which  show  superior  speed.  We  do  not 
need  such  a  rapid  pace  in  the  road  horse,  but  we  do 
need  a  horse  of  good  action,  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance,  of  good  temper  and  quiet  disposition.  The 
sire  of  the  record  breaking  trotter  cannot  give  all 
these  characteristics.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  best  sire  of  road  horses  may  not  be  a 
failure  as  a  sire  of  trotters. 


Efforts  are  being  made  in  this  country  to  raise 
funds  to  aid  in  averting  the  threatened  Irish  famine. 
It  is  evident  that  the  failure  of  the  Irish  potato 
crop  is  complete.  Probably  not  since  the  black  year 
of  1847  has  there  been  a  poorer  crop.  It  is  right 
that  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  abundance 
should  help  their  unfortunate  fellows.  This  help 
should  be  given  at  once.  The  food  is  needed  now. 
Already  we  are  told  of  “a  peculiar  disease  caused 
by  eating  unsound  potatoes ;  ”  from  which  several 
victims  have  died.  We  went  all  through  the  history 
of  this  disease  last  year.  It  is  not  due  to  eating  un¬ 
sound  potatoes  but  rather  to  the  low  condition  of 
vitality  among  the  half-starved  or  completely 
starved  people.  Are  you  willing  that  human  beings 
should  starve  to  death  ?  Do  not  shrug  your 
shoulders  and  say  this  is  none  of  your  business. 
It  is. 


Some  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  discussing  a 
strange  accident  which  occurred  in  a  silo  at  Niles, 
Michigan.  The  silo  consisted  of  a  pit  25  feet  deep, 
divided  into  three  compartments,  nine  feet  being 
below  ground.  Only  one  compartment  was  filled 
and  as  the  work  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  the 
partition  was  “springing.”  The  owner  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  empty  compartment  to  brace 
the  partition  and  was  at  once  suffocated  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  which,  being  heavier  than  air,  had 
settled  in  the  deep,  tight  pit.  People  talk  as 
though  this  were  an  entirely  new  discovery.  In 
the  earlier  discussions  of  Mr.  Colcord’s  patent  sys¬ 
tem  of  ensilage,  many  instances  were  given  where 
there  was  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  at  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  to  put  out  a  lantern  lowered  mto  it.  This 
is  the  old  fashioned  test  employed  by  those  who  ex¬ 
perimented  as  to  the  safety  of  going  down  into  old 
wells.  This  accident  is  no  sound  argument  against 


silos— it  stmply  shows  that  one  must  not  enter 
these  deep,  unventilated  pits  without  testing  them. 
Wherever  a  light  will  burn  a  man  may  safely 
follow.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
if  our  present  system  of  building  silos  may  not  be 
improved  upon.  We  have  long  believed  that  some 
modification  of  Mr.  Colcord’s  system  of  bottom 
drainage  will  some  day  be  generally  accepted  as  be¬ 
ing  the  best  plan  of  preserving  silage. 


After  all,  it  seems  that  there  is  to  be  a  fight 
against  Tillman,  the  farmer’s  candidate  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  South  Carolina.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Tillman’s  plan  of  campaign  was  to  capture 
the  election  machinery  of  the  Democratic  party. 
This  he  succeeded  in  doing  and  it  was  then  under¬ 
stood  by  all  recognized  political  usage  that  the  de¬ 
feated  side  should  gracefully  give  up  the  fight. 
We  have  explained  why,  in  the  peculiar  politics  of 
South  Carolina,  a  Democratic  nomination  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  election  But  now  the  break  comes 
from  the  side  that  has  done  most  to  proclaim  its 
veneration  for  old-time  methods.  The  straight-outs 
who  oppose  Tillman,  are  supposed  to  represent 
‘  *  the  wealth,  dignity  and  conservatism  ”  of  the 
State.  They  now  seem  ready  to  unite  with  the 
despised  negroes  and  hated  “carpet-baggers”  in 
order  to  defeat  their  Democratic  foe.  It  seems  to 
us  that  South  Carolina  needs  just  such  a  shaking 
up  as  the  election  of  Tillman  will  give  it. 


Some  of  the  dealers  in  our  large  potato-growing 
districts  seriously  object  to  the  introduction  ot  the 
flood  of  new  varieties  which  pour  out  from  seeds¬ 
men  every  year.  Their  argument  is  that  wholesale 
buyers  care  little  for  the  names  of  varieties,  but 
class  the  potatoes  from  any  particular  district 
mainly  by  their  color  and  shape.  New  varieties, 
they  say,  may  be  better  yielders  than  old  sorts  and 
yet  of  such  shape  and  color  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  their  sale.  Everybody  knows  that  potato 
dealers  in  large  cities  lump  all  varieties  under  two 
or  three  names.  There  is,  therefore,  something  in 
the  arguments  of  these  dealers,  but  they  do  not  tell 
it  all.  This  wholesale  attack  upon  new  varieties 
is  nonsense.  We  must  have  new  varieties  ;  the 
history  of  potato  growing  abundantly  proves  that; 
but  these  new  varieties  must  be  selected  judiciously. 
If  we  are  growing  potatoes  for  a  market  that  makes 
color  and  shape  a  test,  we  should  select  only 
those  worthy  new  varieties  that  are  most  like  the 
old  market  sorts. 


We  have  recently  received  a  number  of  letters 
asking  where  young  men  may  securely  invest  their 
little  savings.  Most  of  these  letters  are  from  young 
men  who  are  working  for  regular  farm  wages  and 
realize  their  desire  to  spend  their  little  balance  for 
things  that  they  can  readily  do  without.  In  fact, 
they  want  to  tie  their  little  savings  up  so  that  the 
money  cannot  be  touched.  But  where  can  they  put 
their  money  in  lots  of  a  few  dollars  so  that  it  will  be 
safe  and  at  the  same  time  draw  a  reasonable  inter¬ 
est  ?  The  savings  bank,  the  building  and  loan  asso¬ 
ciation— or  what  ?  This  is  a  subject  of  such  interest 
and  importance  that  we  propose  to  make  it  the 
theme  for  an  extended  article.  We  shall  print  the 
views  of  many  well  known  men  in  whose  opinions 
the  boys  will  have  confidence.  A  friend  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  suggests  that  this  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  Grange  to  take  hold  of.  A  Grange  bank  or  a 
sytem  of  Grange  banks  formed  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  would,  he  thinks,  serve  an  admirable  purpose. 
This  plan  will  receive  full  consideration  when  the 
subject  is  discussed. 


In  1869  the  English  Parliament  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  Adulteration  of  Seeds  Act,  which 
was  designed  to  stop  the  then  quite  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  dyeing  or  coloring  worthless  seeds  to  make 
them  appear  fresh  and  new.  In  the  process  of  dye¬ 
ing  the  seed  was  usually  “killed,”  that  is,  the 
germ  was  destroyed  by  the  substance  used  in  color¬ 
ing.  The  dishonest  dealers  who  made  use  of  this 
practice  always  insisted  that  the  reason  the  seeds 
did  not  grow  was  because  the  farmer  did  not  give 
them  proper  attention.  The  convictions  under  this 
act  have  been  very  few,  for  the  reason  that  individ¬ 
ual  farmers  have  not  been  able  or  willing  to  incur 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  law  suit.  Dishonest 
rogues  always  presume  upon  this  fact  when  they 
offer  their  fraudulent  goods  for  sale.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express,  in  commenting  on  this  fact,  well  says 
that  in  some  trades  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
protection  societies  to  prosecute  all  who  attempt  to 
injure  those  in  the  trade.  Why  should  it  not  be  so 
with  farmers  ?  If  the  rogues  knew  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  powerful  organization  instead  of  a 
collection  of  individuals,  they  would  soon  learn 
that  their  trade  is  unhealthy. 


Farmers  who  favor  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
manufacturers  in  order  to  develop  a  home  market 
for  their  products  will  doubtless  find  comfort  in 
the  remarks  of  W.  W.  Phelps,  the  U.  S.  Minister 
to  Berlin,  before  a  political  convention  the  other 
day.  He  said  :  “The  export  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  must  find  a  limited  and  failing  market  ;  the 
export  of  manufactured  articles  must  fihd  an  in¬ 
creasing  and  permanent  market.  The  lowest  grade 
of  labor  can  raise  corn  and  wheat  and  pork.  It  does 
not  require  the  intelligence  and  skill  and  invention 
in  which  American  labor  surpasses  the  world.”  Mr. 
Phelps  is  the  first  protectionist,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  who  was  honest  enough  to  state  in  plain  Eng¬ 


lish  what  has  all  along  been  evident  to  the  close 
student  of  political  affairs,  that  the  farmer  must  be 
taxed  to  aid  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Blaine  has 
already  told  us  that  the  McKinley  bill  would  not 
open  the  market  for  another  bushel  of  wheat  or 
barrel  of  pork.  The  “lowest  grade  of  labor”  (the 
farmer)  then  must  look  to  the  employees  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  “have  intelligence  and  skill,”  to 
buy  his  surplus  corn  and  wheat  and  pork,  which 
the  ‘  ‘  failing  market  abroad  ”  will  ultimately  leave 
on  his  hands.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this, 
he  must  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to-day  and  pay 
for  the  product  of  their  “  intelligence  and  skill  ’  an 
added  price  of  10  per  cent,  and  upward,  so  that  they 
may  be  prepared  to  take  off  his  hands  (at  their 
own  prices)  in  the  distant  future  what  the  “  failing 
markets  ”  abroad  refuse  longer  to  take.  This  is 
dealing  in  futures  with  a  vengeance.  The  mind  of 
the  farmer  may  be  of  such  a  “low  grade  ”  that  he 
cannot  see  the  sophistry  in  this  specious  argument, 
but  we  doubt  it.  ~  We  had  supposed  that  it  was  the 
“intelligence  and  skill  ”  of  the  American  farmer 
that  have  made  this  the  foremost  agricultural 
country  on  the  globe,  but  it  seems  we  are  mistaken. 


BREVITIES. 

A  spinster  and  a  bachelor  debated  hard  one  day. 

The  spinster  was  a  teacher  of  surprising  fame,  they  say  ; 

Tt  e  gentlemanly  bachelor  knew  nothing  of  the  rules 
Which  teachers  think  so  useful  in  the  governing  of  schools. 

The  subje  t  for  debating  was  the  best  means  to  employ. 

To  gain  the  love  an  i  onfiiienee  ■  f  any  common  boy. 

The  spin-ter  argued  readily  :  '  You  must  do  so  and  so, 

"  I’ve  studied  boys  for  many  years  and  so  I  ought  to  know." 

This  didn’t  please  the  bachelor ;  ‘  Such  knowledge  is  but  pelf," 

Said  he  :  "I  know  I'm  right  becau«e  I've  been  a  boy  myself!  " 

We  a  l  see  would-be  "  leading  men  ”  who  tell  us  so  and  so. 

They’'  e  studied  up  the  matter  and  of  course  they  ought  to  know 

But  talking  makes  us  wea  y  and  the  thing  for  which  we  care. 

Is  the  practical  conclusion  of  the  man  who  has  “been  there.” 

Classify  5  our  farm  stock. 

Get  the  corn- fodder  under  cover. 

Terry  Tries  To  Teach  Thinking. 

Feed  a  good  overcoat  on  your  horse. 

How  much  fall-plowing  shall  you  do  f 

There  is  no  law  to  compel  one  to  husk  corn  out  of  doors. 

Do  the  hens  lay  better  because  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Bill? 

OUR  Florida  friends  are  now  about  ready  to  plant  their 
gardens. 

Dr.  Hoskins  will  tell  us,  next] week,  about  Russian  apples 
for  market. 

Before  you  buy  new  stoves,  figure  on  the  cost  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  or  steam  heater. 

The  second  cash-prize  offer  of  $100  will  he  read  with,  in¬ 
terest  by  those  who  care  to  make  a  little  money  in  an  easy 
way.  It  appears  on  page  716 

Many  a  man  has  sneered  and  cursed  at  the  things  that 
forced  him  to  think,  and  then  lived  to  praise  the  man  or 
woman  who  forced  the  thinking. 

An  Irish  famine !  Yet  we  are  told  that  thousands  of 
tons  of  wild  berries  rotted  on  the  vines.  At  the  same  time 
England  is  calling  for  fresh  supplies  of  jam. 

Business  men  interested  in  the  Marine  service  are 
petitioning  for  a  National  Department  or  Bureau  like  that 
formerly  provided  for  agriculture.  Why  not  ? 

Don’t  waste  the  hay  just  because  there  is  plenty  of  it. 
Just  because  we  have  had  three  good  haying  seasons  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  continue  to  have  them. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  pleased  to  see  that  the  more  enterprising 
experiment  stations  are  beginning  to  see  that  illustrated 
bulletins  are  popular  and  attractive.  Give  us  more  pictures. 
The  people  like  to  look  at  them. 

Think  of  a  town  in  Colorado  spending  money  to  celebrate 
“Potato  Day”  in  consequence  of  a  high  price  fora  large 
crop  of  the  tubers.  This  town  is  located  in  a  section  where, 
some  years  ago,  nothing  but  Indians  and  cactus  would 
grow. 

Read  the  articles  on  the  Government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs.  We  have  endeavored,  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  to  give  a  fair  and  conservative  statement  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  this  proposed  step  in  “  nation¬ 
alism.” 

Every  few  weeks  some  learned  ignoramus  or  other  starts 
in  to  prove  that  “  the  Jersey  cow  ”  is  a  poor,  little,  weak 
thing  with  no  constitution  or  .  power  to  stand  exposure. 
What  nonsense  I  The  Jersey  will  stand  as  much  exposure 
as  any  cow  ought  to  have  as  well  as  a  tough  “  native.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  beautiful,  vigorous, 
healthy  Rosa  rugosa  is  slowly  but  surely  working  its  way 
into  ourgardens.  When  its  hardiness,  its  ever-blooming 
habit;  its  fresh,  shiny  leaflets,  its  well-clothed  tree  form 
are  considered,  it  is  little  less  than  a  gem  of  the  first 
water. 

One  of  the  next  kinds  of  seeds  we  propose  to  send  to  our 
subscribers  is  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint— this  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  en¬ 
silage  corn  in  existence.  It  has  been  grown  in  the  Rural 
family  for  50  years.  We  shall  give  an  illustrated  account 
of  it  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  bulletin  from  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station, 
noted  on  page  709  is,  in  one  respect,  a  model  one.  This  plan 
of  getting  up  a  symposium — of  securing  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  practical  men  in  various  parts  of  the  State — can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  an  excellent  feature; 
let  us  have  more  of  it. 

In  mowing  time  we  are  always  told  to  keep  the  mower 
knives  sharp.  It  is  good  advice,  but  how  about  the  knives 
on  the  ensilage  cutter  ?  These  are  too  often  permitted  to 
become  dull.  The  result  is,  poor  work  and  wasted  power. 
Many  farmers  have  two  sets  of  knives  and  change  and 
sharpen  them  twice  a  day  during  the  Ailing  season.  This 
is  economy,  they  say.  It  never  pays  to  keep  a  sharp  edge 
dull. 

In  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  managers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fat  Stock  Show,  26  pages  are  given  to  a  statement  of 
the  prizes  offered  for  animals.  Of  these  26  pages  15  are 
given  up  to  poultry.  This  is  quite  a  remarkable  showing; 
it  gives  an  idea  of  the  interest  taken  in  poultry  culture, 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  thoughtful  men  to  prove  that  no 
other  sort  of  farm  stock  will  more  quickly  respond  to  im¬ 
proved  breeding  and  careful  treatment.  The  list  of  prizes 
is  very  full  and  complete  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  an 
excellent  exhibit.. 

Specimens  of  the  old  Polish  Wheat  still  come  to  ns  for 
identification.  Tne  grains  are  so  large  and  handsome 
that  any  wheat-raising  farmer,  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time,  naturally  wants  to  know  all  about  the  variety.  It 
has  been  “introduced”  under  40  different  names — Wheat 
of  Taos,  Diamond  Wheat,  Montana  Rye,  Nevada  Rye, 
Wild  Goose  Wheat,  Russian  Rye,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  our 
later  readers  (it  is  assumed  that  the  older  readers  know 
all  about  it)  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  a  poor 
yielder,  while  the  straw  is  short  and  weak. 
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Business. 

MARKET  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 

In  reply  to  The  Rural’s  inquiry :  “  What  varieties  of 
grapes,  all  things  considered,  are  the  best  suited  to  our 
markets,  and  what  new  varieties  are  to  be  recommended?” 

I  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  offer. 

Among  black  grapes,  for  market,  the  Concord  still  takes 
the  lead,  and  I  believe  nearly  as  many  vines  of  this  variety 
are  sold  as  of  all  others  put  together.  Aside  from  its  good 
qualities  and  its  general  adaptability  to  all  grape-growing 
sections,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  propagated,  and  the  very 
low  prices  at  which  the  rooted  plants  are  sold  by  nursery¬ 
men,  go  far  to  sustain  its  popularity  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
front  rank  for  universal  planting.  When  good  Concord 
vines  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  from  $10  to  $30  per 
1,000,  and  in  larger  quantity  for  even  less  ;  and  when,  in  a 
small  way,  12  to  20  can  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  any  part  of 
the  country  for  SI,  surely  the  people  should  be  supplied 
with  grapes  to  their  hearts’  content,  both  for  vineyards 
and  gardens. 

Perhaps  next  in  popularity  is  Moore’s  Early.  As  it  is 
about  the  same  in  quality  and  general  character  as  the 
Concord, and  ripens  two  weeks  earlier,  it  is  better  suited  to 
northern  localities.  Worden  appears  to  be  next  in  favor, 
and  ripens  intermediate  between  the  Concord  and  Moore’s 
Early.  Hartford  Prolific  and  Champion  at  one  time  en¬ 
joyed  considerable  popularity  as  early-ripening  varieties, 
notwithstanding  their  very  poor  quality;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  superseded  by  newer  and  better  kinds,  in 
which  Moore’s  Early  and  Worden  have  been  largely  in¬ 
strumental.  Ives,  or  Ives’s  Seedling  is  largely  planted  in 
some  sections,  principally  as  a  vineyard  grape  for  red 
wines.  The  vine  is  quite  as  hardy  and  productive  as  the 
Concord,  and  the  fruit  less  subject  to  rot.  It  colors  some 
time  before  it  is  ripe,  and  is  ofcen  sent  to  market  for  an 
early  grape  while  it  is  really  unfit  for  use.  When  fully 
mature.it  is  pleasant  flavored,  but  has  a  hard  pulp,  not 
easily  separated  from  the  seeds. 

Among  those  of  later  introduction,  Early  Victor  has 
proved  hardy,  healthy  and  productive,  of  good  quality  and 
early  ripening,  but  its  small  size,  in  the  absence  of  any  re¬ 
markable  excellence,  will  probably  prevent  it  from  becom¬ 
ing  very  popular  as  a  market  grape.  The  Eaton  is  regarded 
with  some  favor  on  account  of  its  large  size  and  attractive 
appearance.  It  is  larger,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  than 
the  Concord,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  any  earlier  or  any 
better  flavored.  It  has  many  characteristics  of  the  Con¬ 
cord,  with  coarser,  larger  leaves  and  fruit,  but  the  same 
tender,  easily-broken  skin,  so  that  it  requires  much  care  in 
handling  for  shipment.  There  is  a  little  doubt  as  to  its 
being  a  very  new  variety,  as  another  grape  is  extant,  which 
is  practically  identical,  if  not  the  same.  The  Nectar,  orig¬ 
inated  by  the  late  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  seems,  so  far  as  tested, 
worthy  at  least  of  trial.  The  vine  is  a  fairly  good  grower ; 
foliage  healthy ;  clusters  and.  berries  medium ;  quality 
very  good.  It  ripens  medium  late,  and  colors  some  time 
before  it  is  fully  ripe.  There  are  several  of  Rogers’s  Hy¬ 
brids  that  have  considerable  popularity  after  many  years 
of  trial,  and  in  some  sections  they  are  quite  reliable.  Wil¬ 
der,  or  No.  4,  Merrimac,  No.  19,  with  Barry,  No.  43,  and 
Herbert,  No.  44,  are  among  the  best  black  ones.  Bindley, 
Agawam,  Massasoit  and  Salem  are  the  most  popular  red 
ones.  A  good,  black  grape,  with  the  general  habit  and 
character  of  the  Concord*  with  a  more  tenacious  skin,  a 
little  better  flavor  and  better  keeping  and  shipping  quali¬ 
ties  is  needed,  and  would  be  recognized  by  all  large  grape- 
growers  as  an  acquisition  of  the  first  importance. 

Among  white  grapes,  Martha,  a  Concord  seedling,  is  one 
of  the  older  varieties  and  was  once  quite  popular,  and  is 
still  planted  with  success  in  many  places ;  but  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  being  superseded  by  later  introductions.  The  Lady 
is  larger,  earlier,  and  of  better  quality,  and  has  held  its 
position  as  an  early  white  grape,  with  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  up  to  the  present  time.  Its  tender,  easily-broken 
skin,  requiring  very  careful  handling,  appears  to  be  its 
greatest  fault  for  a  shipping  variety;  but  for  home  use 
and  near  markets  it  is  valuable,  and  no  grape  at  the  same 
time  as  early  and  as  good,  has  yet  taken  its  place.  The 
Niagara,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  favorable,  has 
proved  a  valuable  market  variety,  and  its  fine  size  and 
showy  appearance,  with  fairly  good  quality,  will  enable  it 
to  retain  a  deserved  popularity  wherever  it  can  be  success¬ 
fully  grown.  It  has  not  proved  quite  hardy,  without  pro¬ 
tection,  in  our  severe  winters,  and  it  is  not  more  free  from 
attacks  of  rot  and  mildew  than  many  others  of  our  native 
varieties.  Empire  State  has  not  proved  as  reliable  for 
general  culture  as  was  expected  on  its  introduction  ;  and 
does  not  succeed  over  as  large  a  territory  as  at  first  seemed 
probable.  With  me,  it  is  a  strong  grower,  with  healthy 
foliage,  and  it  bears  abundantly,  being  in  this  respect  less 
affected  by  unfavorable  weather  in  spring  than  most  kinds. 
It  is,  however,  a  variety  that  is  disposed  to  bear  too 
heavily,  and  the  fruit  should  be  thinned,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  having  to  be  taken  out  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  For  two  years  I  have  permitted  it  to  bear  its  whole 
crop,  causing  it  to  be  very  late,  and  to  ripen  unevenly  and 
imperfectly.  Where  the  winter  temperature  is  below  zero, 
I  think  winter  protection  advisable  both  for  the  Empire 
State  and  Niagara.  Pocklington  seems  increasing  in 
favor,  and  I  think  will  maintain  its  position  as  a  good  and 
profitable  market  grape.  It  is  fully  as  large  as  Niagara, 
but  a  little  later  in  ripening,  and  is  regarded  by  most  people 
as  quite  as  good  in  quality.  The  vine  seems  a  pure 
Labrusca  of  the  Concord  type  and  equal  in  health  and 
hardiness  to  any  of  its  class.  It  is  disposed  to  overbear, 
and  will  be  improved  In  every  way  by  thinning  the 
clusters  upon  the  vine,  and  also  the  berries  upon  the 
dusters,  when  the  finest  specimens  are  wanted. 

Among  the  newer  white  varieties,  I  regard  the  Witt  and 


Colerain  as  both  promising.  Both  are  of  the  Concord  type 
of  growth  and  foliage,  and  natives  of  Ohio.  The  Witt  is 
the  larger  when  well-grown,  both  in  berry  and  cluster. 
The  vine  is  moderately  vigorous  in  growth,  but  disposed  to 
bear  too  abundantly.  The  fruit  should  be  thinned  upon 
the  vine ;  but  the  clusters  are  usually  just  right,  being 
neither  too  compact  nor  too  loose.  The  Colerain  is  rather 
stronger  in  growth,  with  larger  wood  and  leaves.  The 
berries  and  clusters  are  medium,  but  handsome  and  well 
formed,  and  apparently  the  vine  is  not  disposed  to  over¬ 
bear.  In  flavor  and  quality,  the  two  are  much  alike,  and 
I  have  found  it  hard  to  say,  either  from  my  own  taste  or 
the  judgment  of  others,  which  is  the  better.  Their  period 
of  ripening  is  very  nearly  the  same  here,  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Moore’s  Diamond,  also  a  new  white  grape,  is  reported 
to  be  a  cross  of  the  Iona  upon  the  Concord.  The  vine  is 
very  vigorous,  with  healthy  foliage  so  far  as  tested  here. 
Hitherto,  on  young  vines,  it  has  been  a  shy  bearer,  with 
medium-large  berries,  and  small  clusters.  It  ripens  early, 
and  the  quality  is  good.  I  have  several  very  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  it  grown  in  different  sections  of  Ohio.  Further 
trial  will  be  necessary  before  I  can  express  a  more  decided 
opinion  as  to  its  merits.  I  have  recently  seen  the  statement 
and  have  le-rned  otherwise,  upon  apparently  good  author¬ 
ity,  that  the  Green  Mountain  and  the  Winchell  Grapes  are 
the  same,  and  from  the  same  source.  [We  have  also  heard 
the  same  from  good  authority.  Eds.] 

Among  red  grapes,  the  Delaware  maintains  its  high 
position,  and  is  grown  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  many 
places  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  requirements.  Small  size  and  susceptibility  to 
diseases  of  foliage  are  about  its  only  faults.  No  variety 
that  I  have  ever  grown  is  so  free  from  rot.  It  is  sure  to 
overbear  if  permitted, and  I  have  found  it  to  be  an  advantage 
to  thin  out  from  one- half  to  two-thirds  of  the  clusters  from 
Delaware  vines,  and  have  seen  vineyards  ruined  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  carry  their  whole  crop,  which  not  only  failed 
to  ripen,  but  practically  destroyed  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  vines.  The  Brighton,  under  favorable  conditions,  is 
a  fine  and  deservedly  popular  grape,  and  has  in  many 
placesgiven  good  satisfaction,  both  in  growth,  productive¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Its  partially  imperfect  blossom  prevents 
its  selling  well  if  cold,  rainy  and  unfavorable  weather  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  blooming  season;  and  few  and  imperfect  clusters 
result.  It  is  not  a  good  long-keeper;  but  when  it  is  fully 
matured  and  taken  fresh  from  the  vine,  it  leaves  little  to 
wish  for  in  fine  flavor  and  quality.  Yergennes  has  many 
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good  qualities,  and  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor.  Its 
berries  are  large  and  handsome,  and  the  clusters  a  full 
medium.  The  berries  improve  by  hanging  late  upon  the 
vine,  and  keep  reasonably  well  after  they  are  gathered.  It 
is  rather  inclined  to  overbear;  but  in  most  localities  will  be 
found  satisfactory. 

The  Woodruff  Red  has  been  quite  largely  planted  for  a 
new  variety,  and  I  think  has  been  found  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  especially  as  to  growth,  hardiness,  health  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  Upon  old  and  fully  developed  vines  the 
bunches  and  berries  are  very  large,  and  with  their  hand¬ 
some  reddish  color  are  very  attractive  in  appearance. 
There  seems  a  good  deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its 
quality,  some  regarding  it  highly  and  others  not.  The 
former,  however,  appear  to  be  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
I  still  think  it  the  most  promising  red  grape  for  profitable 
market  yet  introduced,  taking  its  place  beside  the  Con¬ 
cord,  Niagara  and  Pocklington.  The  Moyer  has  the  merit 
of  earliness ;  its  foliage  resists  mildew  better  than  that  of 
the  Delaware.  Its  clusters  and  berries  are  quite  small, 
and  its  blossoms  imperfect,  like  those  of  the  Brighton.  In 
flavor  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant ;  but  I  do  not  think  many 
persons  would  regard  it  as  nearly  equal  to  a  well-ripened 
Delaware.  The  Iona  and  Jefferson  are  both  grapes  of  re¬ 
markable  excellence  where  they  can  be  grown  successfully; 
but,  unfortunately,  such  locations  are  few ;  and  the  vines 
require  more  care  and  attention  to  produce  the  best  results 
than  the  average  planter  will  give. 

Mr.  Munson’s  Brilliant  I  regard  as  the  most  promising, 
all  things  considered,  and  so  far  as  tested,  of  all  the  newer 
red  grapes,  having  great  vigor  of  growth,  abundant  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  with  ability  to  carry  a  full  crop  to  maturity. 
It  is  a  cross  of  the  Lindley  and  Delaware ;  has  large,  mod¬ 
erately  compact  and  handsome  clusters,  the  largest  upon  a 
young  vine  in  its  second  bearing  measuring  six  inches  in 
length.  The  berries  are  a  full  medium  to  large,  ia  color  a 
very  light  red  maroon,  or  wine  color,  and  in  quality  very 
good,  nearly  equal  to  the  Delaware.  It  might  be  almost 
regarded  as  an  overgrown  Delaware,  four  times  the  size 
of  the  old  variety,  and  with  a  stronger  growth  and  larger 
and  healthier  foliage.  The  illustrated  specimens  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  are  not  above  half  the  size  of  the 
best  clusters  grown  here.  Bettina,  a  black  grape  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  my  own,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  excelled  in 
quality  by  any  other  black  grape  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has 


apparently  perfect  blossoms ;  but  its  clusters  are  always 
too  loose.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  defect,  I  would  grow 
it  for  sale.  Another  native  black  seedling, Welby,  I  think 
promising  as  a  wine-grape,  owing  to  its  deep-colored  juice 
and  pleasant  flavor ;  it  is  almost  good  enough  also  for 
a  table-grape.  The  vine  “is  all  right.”  Blackwell  is  an¬ 
other  black  one,  which  always  has  small  clusters,  but  the 
flavor  is  remarkable.  Peerless  has  the  same  parentage 
as  Bettina.  Perhaps  its  name  indicates  its  quality.  I 
rather  think  it  does.  What  does  The  Rural  say  ? 

Delaware  County,  Ohio. 


Mr.  Johnson,  United  States  Consul  to  Hamburg,  says 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  while  the  importation  of 
American  pork  into  Germany  proper  is  absolutely  forbid¬ 
den,  it  is  permitted  to  import  it  into  the  bonded  ware¬ 
house  district  of  Hamburg  and  sell  it  there  to  outwaid- 
bound  vessels.  As  this  district  is  quite  a  city  in  itself, 
outward  bound  ships  always  provisioning  there,  and 
nearly  4,000  ships  leaving  the  port  every  year,  Mr.  Johnson 
says  it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  market  it  would  be  for 
the  American  product.  On  the  principle  that  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,  this  is  much  better  than  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  entirely  from  the  country  and,  doubtless,  our  im¬ 
porters  will  be  only  too  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
advantage. 


Read  the  second  cash-prize  offer  under  Publisher's 
Desk  on,  page  716. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Loading  Corn  Fodder.— The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  313 
is  re-engraved  from  Bulletin  No.  10  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Everybody  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  load 
corn-fodder.  Low-down  wagons  lessen  the  labor,  but  it  is 
hard  enough  at  best  to  lift  the  heavy  and  clumsy  bundles. 
This  picture  shows  a  device  which  works  about  on  the  > 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  well-sweep.  The  following 
description  is  found  in  the  bulletin :  “  Fasten  a  piece  of 
timber  four  by  six  inches  across  the  hind  end  of  a  hay  rack 
with  four  bolts.  Through  the  center  pf  this  cross-piece 
make  a  two-by-four-inch  mortise,  in  which  insert  the  tenon 
of  a  four-by-four-inch  post  six  and  one  half  or  seven  feet 
long,  which  should  be  braced  on  each  side  and  in  front. 
Bore  an  inch  hole  10  inches  deep  in  the  top  of  the  post.  Get 
your  blacksmith  to  make  a  contrivance  similar  to  the  row- 
lock  of  a  boat,  or  to  a  clevis  welded  at  the  middle  of  its 
closed  end  to  the  end  of  a  round  iron  a  little  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter  and  12  inches  long,  which  should  have  a 
shoulder  10  inches  from  its  lower  end  projecting  one-half 
of  an  inch  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  post.  From  the  projec¬ 
tion  to  the  holes  for  the  clevis  pin  should  be  10  or  12  inches. 
Then  get  a  strong  four-  by  six-inch  piece  of  timber  or  a 
seasoned  oak  pole  from  the  woods  20  feet  long  and  bore  a 
hole  through  it  11  or  12  feet  from  the  front  end  for  the 
“  clevis  pin.”  Boxt  or  spike  a  strong  two-by-four-inch  stud 
on  the  top  of  the  sweep,  so  that  it  will  increase  the  length 
of  its  hind  end  eight  feet  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
sufficient  leverage  to  raise  a  shock  of  100  hills  of  corn 
easily.”  It  is  said  that  this  machine  can  also  be  used  for 
lifting  bunches  of  green  fodder  for  ensilage.  It  is  also 
handy  for  unloading. 

More  About  Potato  Sorters.— Separators  for  sorting 
fruit  are  surely  coming  into  notice  and  demand.  Hoover 
&  Prout  a  few  weeks  ago  spoke  of  the  Collins  Separator 
having  spiral  grooves  which  the  potatoes  must  follow. 
This  is  not  the  case.  The  tubers  are  run  through  on  the 
principle  of  the  inclined  plane.  The  slant  is  adj ustable, 
and  if  there  are  very  many  small  potatoes  the  slant  is 
made  less  steep  ;  while  if  but  few  small  ones  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  the  tubers  may  run  through  faster.  We  aim  that 
they  should  pass  as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  good  work 
so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  bumping,  which,  if  exces¬ 
sive,  may  injure  the  skin.  One  advantage  the  Collins  has 
over  the  Hoover  Separator  is  that  the  handle  is  at  the 
lower  end,  so  that  one  can  turn  or  rock  the  cylinder  and 
at  the  same  time  pick  out  any  crushed  or  rotten  tubers. 
Another  advantage  lies  in  greater  facility  in  separating  the 
dirt  from  the  small  tubers.  To  one  who  has  used  a  separ¬ 
ator  this  will  appear  of  no  small  importance,  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Collins  machine  not  even  a  particle  of 
effort  on  tne  part  of  the  operator  is  needed  to  effect  this. 

W.  D.,  in  The  Rural  of  September  13,  shows  au  im¬ 
aginary  sorter.  One  can  see  at  once  that  with  such  a 
device  the  potatoes  run  into  baskets  out  of  reach  of  the 
person  turning  the  cylinder,  and  that  another  hand,  or 
rather,  two  more — one  on  each  side — would  be  needed  to 
pick  out  damaged  tubers.  This  can  be  easily  done  in  the 
Collins  machine  by  the  person  who  turns  it,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  done  in  any  other  machine  by  the  person  who 
empties.  Now  my  lower  screen  does  not  waste  potatoes, 
and  if  much  earth  is  mixed  with  them,  it  is  amusing  to  see 
it  pour  through  those  half-inch  meshes  while  the  small 
tubers  run  into  the  basket.  I  have  sorted  many  potatoes 
with  it,  and  at  first  used  a  platform  with  half-inch  cracks 
between  the  boards.  The  dirt  lodged  on  the  boards  but 
does  not  on  the  wire  screen.  W.  D.’s  sorter  is  un¬ 
necessarily  heavy  and  unwieldy.  Practice  shows  that  to 
expose  the  tubers  to  the  greatest  amount  of  surface  con¬ 
sistent  with  convenience,  a  cylinder  of  a  certain  size 
should  be  used,  and  a  machine  with  more  than  two 
cylinders  at  most,  with  space  between  to  prevent  clogging, 
would  be  clumsy;  besides,  the  outside  screen  would  re¬ 
volve  with  undue  rapidity.  With  my  screen  we  did  think 
of  using  two  cylinders;  but  preferred  to  have  them  en¬ 
tirely  separate,  so  that  if  potatoes  are  dear  and  we  wish  to 
sort  out  but  few,  we  can  slip  the  proper  cylinder  into  the 
mill ;  and  so  we  can  if  we  are  sorting  slender,  long  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  also  have  screens  for  sorting  candies,  peanuts, 
oranges,  etc.,  etc.  e.  h.  COLLINB, 
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THE  PIE  HUNTER’S  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1S90- 

1900,  viewed  from  the  standpoint,  of  a  citizen  of 

America,  A.D.  1930. 

(< Continued .) 

There  was  enough  mystery  about  this  young  lady  to 
make  Mary  impatient  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
She  might  have  forgotten  the  old  blank-book  if  John  had 
not  walked  up  and  taken  it  from  her  hand.  “  What’s  the 
matter,  Mary ;  anything  wrong  ?” 

*'  Nothing,  only  a  young  man  has  just  made  a  singular 
request  of  me  ?” 

“  Wanted  you  to  watch  somebody  while  he  talked 
through  the  telephone?” 

“  W  hy,  how  did  you  know  ?” 

“  Why  he  asked  me  the  same  thing — a  young  fellow  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a  little  budding  moustache— that’s 
my  man.” 

“Why,  no,  John,  my  man  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  and 
just  a  little  faint  attempt  at  a  beard.” 

“Why  that’s  the  man  I  was  to  keep  busy  while  my  man 
talked  at  the  telephone.” 

“  And  my  man  certainly  pointed  towards  a  dark-haired 
person  when  he  spoke  to  me.  It  is  evident  that  my  man  is 
trying  to  beat  your  man.” 

“And  there’s  a  young  lady  in  the  case  too.” 

“  I  have  it.  Both  these  young  fellows  are  in  love  with 
this  remarkable  young  lady.  They  are  both  trying  to  get 
a  chance  to  talk  to  her,  but  each  one  is  afraid  the  other 
will  overhear  the  conversation.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  to 
have  my  man  win  her.” 

“And  I  give  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  do  what  I  can 
for  my  man.  But  come  now,  ‘  fair  chance.’  Let  it  be  an 
even  thing.  I’ll  agree  not  to  use  force  and  drag  your 
man  away  by  the  collar,  if  you  will  agree  not  to  smile  too 
sweetly  on  mine,  but  if  you  do  resort  to  sweet  smiles,  of 
course  I  shall  be  justified  in  using  just  a  little  force.” 

“  And  then  run  the  risk  of  arrest,  eh  f  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
regulate  my  smiles  as  well  as  you  can  regulate  your 
strength;  but  I’ll  agree  to  be  fair.  But  come,  Mr.  Duncan 
is  waiting  to  learn  about  the  pie  hunting  in  his  pedigree,  as 
he  calls  it.” 

The  book  Mary  had  brought  was  a  large,  square  volume 
bound  in  rough  leather  covers.  The  paper  was  blue  in 
color  with  a  rough  surface  on  which  lines  had  evidently 
been  made  with  a  quill  pen.  The  ink  with  which  the  records 
had  been  written  was  faded,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  Mr. 
Duncan  had  trouble  in  reading.  John  seemed  to  know  the 
whole  story  by  heart,  so  closing  the  book  he  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  began  telling  the  story  of  the  pie  hunters, 
while  Mary  sat  near  him,  roguishly  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
interview  John’s  young  man. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Story  of  the  Pie  Hunters. 

“  It  appears  from  this  old  diary,”  said  John,  “that  the 
Hawk  Mining  Company  sailed  from  a  little  port  on  the 
New  England  coast  in  1849.  Here  we  have  a  careful  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  their  agreements  and  disagreements.  They 
chartered  a  brig  and  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to  San 
Francisco.  Think  of  sailing  for  months  to  reach  a  place 
that  we,  in  this  age,  can  drop  into  in  four  hours  !  Before 
these  miners  started  they  drew  up  and  signed  what  they 
thought  was  a  model  constitution.  Their  plan  was  to  fix 
things  so  that  there  should  be  an  equal  division  of  labor 
and  profits,  so  they  tried  to  tie  themselves  up  so  carefully 
that  ‘share  and  share  alike’  would  be  a  reality.” 

“  My  idea  is,”  broke  in  Mary,  “  that  these  men  made  the 
great  mistake  of  assuming  that  their  comrades  were  all 
dishonest  and  selfish.  If  they  had  been  all  fair  and  true, 
without  reserve,  these  restrictions  and  laws  would  not 
have  been  needed.” 

“  Exactly  !  but  don’t  you  see  that  these  men  lived  in  an 
age  when  people  felt  that  it  really  paid  to  be  selfish  and 
exacting.  I  am  very  sure  that  this  record  is  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  way  men  acted  100  years  ago.  But  let’s  go 
on.” 

“Well,  after  along  voyage  the  miners  reached  SanFran- 
ciso  and  marched  inland  for  the  gold  diggings.  After 
weeks  of  weary  tramping  they  came  to  a  lonely  valley 
where  a  few  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  digging  gold.  The 
white  men  outnumbered  the  yellow  men  two  to  one.  Now 
you  all  see  these  miners  discovered  the  first  power  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  co  operation.  They  drew  their  weapons 
and  charged  the  yellow  men,  driving  them  completely  out 
of  the  valley.  If  they  had  not  combined,  but  had  come 
into  the  valley  one  or  two  at  a  time,  the  yellow  fellows 
would  doubtless  have  killed  them  all.  They  combined  to 
accumulate,  but  they  proposed  to  separate  to  spend.  Under 
the  existing  conditions  of  society,  wealth  was  so  unevenly 
distributed  that  the  love  of  gold  was  stronger  than  almost 
anything  else.  One  of  the  Mexicans  was  killed  in  the 
fight.  In  digging  a  grave  for  him  the  miners  found  their 
first  trace  of  the  yellow  metal.  The  record  states  that  this 
sight  had  such  an  effect  on  them  that  they  forgot  to  bury 
the  dead.  Horrible  thought  that — I  can  not  conceive  any¬ 
thing  like  it  in  our  day.” 

“Ah!  But  you  did  not  live  in  the  days  when  wealth 
was  one-sided,”  said  Mr.  Duncan  sadly.  “  The  possibility 
of  gaining  more  than  an  honest  share  of  wealth  was  what 
caused  the  trouble.  Men  grew  money-mad  as  they  accu¬ 
mulated  property.  When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  than  a  proper  share,  selfishness  gradually 
dropped  out  of  business.  People  used  to  make  the  mistake 
of  confounding  selfishness  with  ambition.” 

“  Now,  with  this  rich  valley  in  their  hands,  the  associa¬ 
tion  prospered.  The  most  respected  member  was  elected 
treasurer,  and  ail  the  gold  was  turned  over  to  him.  A 


large  amount  of  the  precious  metal  was  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  as  it  was  ‘  share  and  share  alike  ’ - ” 

“But  there  comes  a  thing  I  don’t  understand,”  put  iu 
Mr.  Duncan.  “  If  the  shares  were  equal,  how  did  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  ultimate  division  was  unequal  ?  My  grand¬ 
father  came  home  with  plenty  of  money,  while  others  had 
to  borrow  some  in  order  to  get  home.  A  singular  result 
that,  of  co-operation  and  business  association.  These  men 
pledged  themselves  to  share  alike  in  work  and  profits,  yet 
the  division  was  most  unequal.” 

“  That  is  the  most  singular  part  of  the  whole  thing,” 
said  John.  “This  diary  gives  us  a  first-rate  idea  of  the 
way  things  were  run  in  those  old  days.  It  seems  that 
while  the  miners  were  working  iu  this  valley  they  could 
find  only  the  coarsest  of  food.  Baked  or  boiled  beans,  salt 
pork,  sour  bread  and  game — that  was  all  they  could  get. 
They  were  all  New  England  men,  born  with  an  inbred 
love  for  doughnuts  and  pies,  and  I  don’t  much  wonder  that 
after  a  steady  bean  diet  of  a  month  or  more  these  two 
articles  of  food  came  to  represent  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  value.  They  had  plenty  of  gold  which  in  a 
bake  shop  could  be  exchanged  for  any  amount  of  pies : 
but  when  the  pies  were  hundreds  of  miles  away,  the  gold 
was  little  better  than  dirt  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Now,  between  the  valley  and  the  bakery  lay  miles  of  rough 
mountain  paths  beset  with  dreadful  dangers.  They  could 
not  all  go,  for  the  yellow  men  that  they  had  driven  out 
were  watching  from  the  hills  eager  for  a  chance  to  fall 
upon  the  valley  again.” 

“You  see,”  said  Mary,  “their  boasted  co-operation  was 
a  failure  because  it  was  too  exclusive.  Suppose  they  had 
taken  the  yellow  men  into  partnership  too  1  There  were 
gold  enough  and  work  enough  for  all.  By  forcing  two 
organizations  they  made  it  necessary  to  spend  at  least 
one- third  of  their  working  time  in  either  fighting  or 
watching.” 

“  Exactly  !  And,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this  idea  was  the 
hardest  lesson  our  good  ancestors  had  to  learn.  They 
were  evidently  very  smart  at  forming  small  combinations, 
but  they  had  an  idea  that  one  combination  was  formed 
simply  to  fight  another.  The  object  of  combination  was 
to  fight,  not,  as  we  believe,  to  make  peace.  But  now  for 
the  pie  hunters.” 

“There  were  two  strong,  active  and  courageous  men, 
who  saw  in  this  emergency  a  chance  to  ‘  make  some 
money,’  as  it  was  called  in  those  days.  These  men  started 
out  one  dark  night  and  crept  through  the  Mexicans  and 
over  the  mountains  to  Stockton  where  they  invested  all 
their  money  in  cakes  and  pies.  These  they  strapped  on 
pack-mules  and  started  back  towards  the  valley.  And 
they  had  a  great  time.  If  I  should  stop  to  tell  you  about 
the  dangers  and  trouble  they  passed  through  you  would 
be  astonished.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  reached  the 
valley  at  last  and  offered  their  wares  for  sale.  And  now 
we  see  how  this  unequal  division  started.” 

“But  come,  said  Mary  at  this  point,  “there  goes  the 
bell  for  dinner.  Having  brought  the  pie  hunters  safely 
back  to  camp,  let’s  discuss  their  profits  after  our  meal.” 

She  touched  a  spring  in  the  back  of  her  chair  and  it  at 
once  began  moving  slowly  along  the  deck.  By  means  of 
the  same  spring  she  was  able  to  direct  its  course  and  to 
stop  it  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  dining  room. 
Her  husband  and  Mr.  Duncan  followed,  and  they  all  took 
seats  at  the  table,  where,  to  their  great  amusement,  they 
found  that  John’s  young  man  had  been  given  a  seat  at 
Mary’s  right,  while  Mary’s  young  man  sat  at  John’s  left. 

There  were  no  waiters  about  the  table.  A  series  of  little 
tracks  similar  to  those  formerly  used  in  conveying  cash 
from  the  counter  to  the  cashier’s  desk  in  our  city  stores, 
ran  from  above  each  plate  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  write  one’s  order  on  a  piece  of  thick  card-board 
and  send  it  down  the  track  to  the  kitchen.  The  various 
dishes  then  came  traveling  back  when  desired. 

Our  friends  made  an  excellent  meal  and  the  first  contest 
over  the  two  young  men  was  decidedly  a  draw.  Mary’s 
young  man  started  from  the  table  first  and  had  a  good 
start  for  the  telephone,  but  John’s  young  man  saw  him 
going  and  made  very  short  work  of  Mary’s  conversation, 
in  his  haste  to  head  off  his  rival.  After  dinner  our  friends 
went  back  to  their  old  place  on  the  deck. 

“Now,  of  course,”  continued  John,  “we,  in  our  day, 
would  naturally  say  that  these  two  men  did  not  try  to 
make  any  great  profit  out  of  this  operation.  In  this 
brotherhood  that  they  hjid  formed  to  combine  their 
strength  and  power,  of  course  each  was  ready  to  do  all  he 
could  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  others.  But  no,  these 
men  demanded  for  their  pies  more  than  50  times  as  much 
as  they  had  paid  for  them  and  the  strangest  part  of  it  all 
is  that  the  law  and  usage  of  that  day  seemed  to  uphold 
them.” 

“  That  proves  a  conclusion  I  have  come  to,”  said  Mr. 
Duncan.  “  People  of  that  age  possessed  two  distinct 
traits:  they  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  what  they  called 
*  risk,’  demanding  the  right  to  name  their  own  price, 
and  they  measured  the  value  of  tbeir  goods  by  what  they 
thought  they  could  make  the  buyer  pay.  Just  at  that 
moment  those  miners  wanted  the  pies  more  than  they 
wanted  the  gold;  when,  later  on,  they  got  to  a  place  where 
pies  were  cheap  and  gold  meant  nothing  but  the  hardest 
sort  of  labor,  they  doubtless  cursed  themselves  for  their 
thoughtless  folly.” 

"  But  nobody  seemed  to  think  the  pie  hunters  had  done 
an  unjust  thing  in  charging  a  high  price  for  the  pies. 
Those  two  men  who  absorbed  so  much  of  the  gold  were  re¬ 
garded  simply  as  *  smart’  men,  who  were  keen  enough  to 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  thick  piece  of  cloth  will  strain  the  impurities  out  of 
milk.  Unless  it  is  washed  and  kept  clean,  however,  it  will 
hurt  the  milk  more  than  it  will  help  it. 


IV oman  s  Work. 


SOME  PHASES  OF  IT. 


THE  rapidity  with  which  organizations  of  women  are 
multiplying  of  late  is  almost  startling,  and  this 
organizing  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  for¬ 
warding  the  cause  of  women  everywhere.  Clubs  and  in¬ 
stitutions  started  by  women  are  not  always  successful,  for 
often  the  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  the  various  schemes  out¬ 
runs  their  knowledge  ;  but  when  they  fail  it  may  at  least 
be  said  that  they  have  been  a  source  of  experience,  and  that 
knowledge  and  zeal  are  more  nearly  equal  than  at  the  time 
of  their  inception.  Even  men  have  been  known  to  admit 
that  experience  is  a  dear  though  a  good  teacher. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations,  in  many  of  the  cities, 
furnish  lodgings  by  night  for  those  who  need  such  accom¬ 
modation.  The  usual  charge  for  a  single  room  is  perhaps 
50  cents  a  night ;  a  bed  in  a  dormitory  can  be  had  for  25 
cents  ;  and  if  the  applicant  is  not  able  to  pay,  she  will  be 
cared  for  gratis  if  she  is  respectable.  She  may  have  the 
use  of  the  parlors  and  reading-rooms,  and  she  has  a  safe 
shelter  from  the  dangers  of  a  large  city  at  night. 

One  of  these  associations  has  established  a  “  Noon  Rest” 
in  Indianapolis,  which  is  a  sort  of  woman’s  club.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  3  in 
the  afternoon,  and  all  youug  women  who  work  in  stores 
and  shops  are  invited  to  spend  their  noon  hours  there. 
Lunch  tables  are  provided,  and  milk,  tea,  coffee  and 
chocolate  are  furnished  for  three  cents  a  cup.  This  is 
practical  help  for  the  workers,  and  is  not  so  much  of  a 
“charity”  as  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it. 

Somethiug  in  the  same  line  has  been  done  by  the 
“ Kings’  Daughters”  iu  New  Orleans.  In  one  of  the  chief 
business  streets  they  have  established  an  exchange  con¬ 
sisting  of  lunch  and  toilet  rooms  for  the  use  of  women 
clerks,  book-keepers  and  type-writers.  They  supply  tables, 
with  table-cloths,  knives,  forks,  glasses,  etc.,  to  those  who 
desire  to  bring  their  lunches  there  to  be  eaten.  The  room 
is  also  a  reception  room,  and  is  supplied  with  a  writing 
desk,  and  with  papers  and  magazines.  Working  women 
are  charged  25  cents  a  month  for  the  use  of  the  rooms, 
and  others  who  desire  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  at 
the  exchange  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  two  cents. 

A  broader  organization,  a  sort  of  national  club,  is  an  in¬ 
corporated  stock  company,  which  has  been  formed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  said  to  be  the  scheme  of  “seven 
wise  women,”  prominent  among  whom  are  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  and  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw.  The  association  is  called 
“  Wimodaughsis.”  It  is  said  that  the  word  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  words  “wife,”  “mother,” 
“daughter,”  and  “sister,”  which  fact  the  seven  were  to 
keep  a  profound  secret !  As  nothing  is  safe  from  the  omni¬ 
present  newspaper  man,  the  secret  is  already  an  open  one. 
The  dream  thus  assuming  tangibility  is  to  erect  a  fine 
building  with  a  large  audience  room,  in  which  all  women’s 
national  conventions  shall  be  held,  and  it  is  also  to  have  a 
grand  music  hall,  an  art  chamber,  a  library  and  reading- 
room,  a  restaurant  and  reception  room,  a  gymnasium,  a 
place  for  baths,  etc.,  and  everything  is  to  be  thoroughly 
equipped.  No  man  can  ever  become  an  officer  in  this  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  elevation 
of  women,  and  to  making  them  familiar  with  all  public 
affairs,  professions,  politics,  etc.  It  is  a  grand  project. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  may  succeed  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  originators.  • 

We  have  given  but  a  glimpse  into  some  of  the  avenues  of 
interest  and  occupation  which  women  are  entering,  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  the  business  world,  but  it  is  enough  to 
show  that  tbeir  activity  is  increasing,  and  that  they  are  no 
longer  waiting,  like  Micawber,  for  “something  to  turn 
up ;”  but  are  turning  things  up  as  fast  as  they  can. 
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FRESH  AIR  AND  SUNSHINE. 

KATHERINE  B.  J. 

IF  people  in  general  could  be  educated  or 
inspired  to  rightly  understand  and 
justly  appreciate  the  sanitary  value  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine;  if  they  could  realize 
how  much  greater  is  their  combined  power 
to  relieve  nervous  prostration,  to  turn  ob¬ 
stinate  sleeplessness  into  healthful  slumber, 
and  to  restore  wasted  physical  vitality, 
than  that  of  any  “elixir  of  life,”  or  of  all 
the  nostrums  extant,  what  a  grand  reaction 
there  would  be  from  the  customs  of  the 
present  day. 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  those  parts  of  the 
year  when  we  are  compelled  to  have  fires 
In  our  homes  for  comfort,  we  habitually 
keep  our  living  and  sleeping  rooms  at  too 
high  a  temperature,  and  insufficiently  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame  for  very  much  of  the  acute  and 
chronic  lung  troubles  from  which  we  suffer 
during  winter,  and  for  the  debilitated 
physical  condition  in  which  spring  finds 
us.  We  have  not  jet  learned  that  the  laws 
which  govern  our  physical  being  are  a  part 
of  the  gospel  of  God,  and  as  such  it  is  our 
duty  to  study  and  understand  and  keep 
them.  Ignorance  will  be  no  excuse  when 
we  shall  be  required  to  account  for  what 
•  was  committed  to  our  keeping. 

But  it  would  certainly  seem  that  when 
fires  are  no  longer  a  necessity,  when  the 
cold,  damp  winds  of  spring  have  given 
place  to  the  balmy  air  of  summer,  we  would 
have  our  homes  in  a  healthful  condition. 
Yet  we  do  not.  From  long-established  cus¬ 
tom,  and  from  an  innate  desire  to  see  our 
homes  looking  neat  and  attractive,  far 
more  than  from  any  true  appreciation  of 
its  sanitary  value,  we  undertake  the  annaal 
task  of  thoroughly  renovating  them, 
though  even  then  we  often  neglect  the  most 
important  part  of  all— the  cellar.  We 
hurry  and  drive  through  this  laborious 
work,  neither  sparing  ourselves  nor  resting, 

‘  and  when  it  is  done  we  have  lost  what  little 
reserve  force  we  had,  and  the  uppermost 
consideration  in  our  minds,  is  how  we  may 
best  keep  the  home  in  order  and  find  time 
in  which  to  recuperate.  If  the  sun  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  our  rooms  it  will  fade  and 
ruin  expensive  carpets  and  furniture  ;  and 
open  windows  and  doors  will  also  admit 
that  abomination  of  thrifty  housewives, 
flies.  Instead  of  counting  screen  doors 
and  windows  as  of  more  importance  than 
either  new  carpets,  furniture,  or  clothing, 
we  set  them  down  as  impossibilities,  and 
convert  our  rooms  into  dark,  damp,  stuffy, 
unhealthful  places.  Yet  even  this  sacrifice 
of  healthful  conditions  to  order  and  sup¬ 
posed  neatness  might  be  tolerated  in  our 
living  rooms  and  parlors,  if  we  would  only 
exclude  ourselves  from  them  too  ;  if,  when 
the  essential  work  was  completed,  we 
would  take  the  sewing  that  positively  must 
be  done,  or  the  reading  we  are  wise  enough 
to  do,  and  go  out  and  sit  on  the  pleasant 
piazza  or  lawn  ;  if,  when  we  can  goad  on 
the  tired  nerves  and  aching  muscles  no 
longer,  but  are  compelled  to  lie  down  and 
rest,  we  would  go  out  of-doors  and  lie 
down  in  a  hammock  or  on  a  comfortable 
stretcher,  and  while  we  rested  inhale  life- 
giving  oxygen  instead  of  the  carbonic  acid 
and  other  poisonous  substances  with  which 
our  rooms  are  filled. 

But  from  the  impure  air  and  unhealth¬ 
ful  condition  of  our  sleeping  rooms  where 
we  spend  at  leaft  eight  out  of  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  seems  no  relief  but  in  an 
awakened  sense  of  the  folly,  not  to  say  sin, 
of  our  present  methods.  Our  dear  mothers 
had  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  ap¬ 
parent  neatness  and  order  than  they  had  of 
the  laws  of  hygiene,  when  by  “line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept  ”  they  taught  us 
that  a  neat,  tidy  woman  should  always 
have  the  beds  made  in  the  early  morning. 
If  possible  a  sleeping-room  should  be 
situated  where  it  will  get  the  morning 
sun;  at  least  where  it  will  get  the  full 
effects  of  the  sun’s  rays  during  part  of  the 
day.  When  that  time  arrives  throw  wide 
open  the  windows  and  let  its  purifying  rays 
penetrate  to  the  farthest  possible  corner. 
Do  not  commit  the  common  and  senseless 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Gas  tor  la, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 
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blunder  of  devoting  the  largest,  sunniest 
chamber  in  the  house  to  the  passing  guests. 
Hospitality  Is  beautiful ;  but  do  exercise  it 
in  some  way  that  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  yourself  or  one  dearer  than 
yourself. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  comfort  and 
healthfulness  in  the  material  and  make  of 
different  beds.  One  filled  with  sweet,  dry 
oat  straw  which  is  thoroughly  sunned  and 
aired  each  morning  will  conduce  to  far 
more  healthful  rest  than  will  the  softest 
hair  mattress  that  is*  not  so  treated.  In 
making  a  bed  almost  as  soon  as  the  occu¬ 
pants  are  up  all  the  exhalations  from  the 
skin  during  the  night  are  shut  in  beneath 
the  sheets  and  breathed  in  again.  A  bed 
should  certainly  be  aired  two  hours  each 
morning.  No  person  should  wear  the  same 
clothing  during  the  day  that  was  worn  at 
night.  And  ths  latter,  instead  of  being 
hung  in  a  close  closet  during  the  day, 
should  be  placed  in  the  sun,  or  at  least  in 
the  air.  All  clothing  which  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  exhalations  of  the  body 
emits  disagreeable,  unhealthy  odors  and 
needs  purifying.  There  is  no  disinfectant 
in  the  whole  category  that  equals  Nature’s, 
viz.,  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  For  these 
reasons  the  habit  of  keeping  the  clothes 
which  await  the  wash  in  a  sleeping-room 
is  very  pernicious.  This  is  a  nest  for  dis¬ 
ease  breeding,  often  very  dangerous.  But 
one  may  ventilate  to  perfection  during  the 
day  and  retire  in  a  room  filled  with  fresh, 
invigorating  air ;  yet  if  no  provisions  are 
made  for  ventilation  at  night  it  will  be  to 
awaken  jn  a  close,  stuffy  room  feeling  tired 
and  languid.  This  is  all  wrong ;  a  gentle 
current  of  air  should  be  continually  in 
motion.  The  window  should  be  lowered  at 
the  top  and  raised  at  the  bottom  also  ;  we 
must  provide  for  the  egress  of  impure  air 
as  well  as  the  ingress  of  that  which  is 
pure.  To  avoid  a  draft  lower  the  shade  or 
draw  the  curtain,  or  even  change  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  bed.  There  is  no  good  and 
sufficient  reason  why  a  bed  should  always 
stand  in  one  position. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  earth  and  organic 
bodies  on  it  generate  the  microbes  floating 
in  the  air  to  which  so  many  maladies  are 
due.  Only  a  comparatively  few  are  harm¬ 
ful,  and  the  greatest  known  safeguard 
against  them  is  thorough  cleanliness,  pure 
water,  and  ample  ventilation,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Our  best 
medical  authorities  unite  in  saying  that 
nervous  diseases  are  largely  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  weakness  and  general  debility 
of  American  women  are  appalling,  and  no¬ 
where  are  they  more  apparent  than 
among  farmers’  wives,  where  it  would 
seem  the  conditions  which  tend  to  right 
living  could  be  most  easily  secured.  But 
I  care  not  how  unfavorable  the  conditions, 
how  hard  the  lot,  and  how  great  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  her  time  and  strength  (and  1 
know  just  how  wearing  they  can  be),  it 
lies  in  the  power  of  any  thinking  woman  to 
better  her  condition  ;  to  rise  superior  to  her 
environment;  to  put  health  above  every 
other  consideration.  Have  an  easy  chair  in 
the  kitchen  and  when  you  can  sit  down  to 
your  work  do  so, and  when  you  can  take  your 
work  out  of  the  over-heated  kitchen  and 
sit  down  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  your 
feet,  conscientiously  persist  in  doing  it. 

When  the  essential  housework  is  done,  do 
not,  I  beg  of  you,  pick  up  some  lace  to 
knit  or  other  fascinating  ornamental  work, 
but  go  out  of-doors.  Have  a  flower  bed  to 
care  for,  or  lie  down  in  the  hammock  and 
rest  half-an-hour,  and  see  how  the  petty, 
carking  cares  will  fly  away,  and  how  much 
more  hopeful  and  courageous  you  will 
feel.  If  you  cannot  go  away  for  a  vacation, 
see  how  many  of  its  benefits  you  can 
secure  at  home  by  giving  the  important 
things  of  life  your  first  consideration. 


Canning  Green  Tomatoes.— In  answer 
to  F.  K.  P.’s  question  in  The  Rural  of  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  I  would  say  that  I  have  often 
canned  green  tomatoes,  and  have  never  lost 
any.  The  first  year  they  proved  such  an 
acquisition  that  I  wrote  to  my  sister  giving 
my  method,  and  she  has  also  canned  some 
with  good  results.  Choose  those  that  are 
green.  Reject  any  that  have  changed 
color  inside,  though  still  green  outside. 
Wash  well ;  remove  all  hard,  dry  spots, 
cores  and  blemishes,  but  do  not  peel.  Slice 
and  cook  thoroughly,  and  can  in  self¬ 
sealing  glass  cans.  We  used  ours  as  sauce 
for  the  table  the  following  March  and 
April.  When  used,  add  an  equal  amount 
of  granulated  sugar  and  some  fresh  lemon 
shaved  very  fine,  after  the  seeds  have  been 
removed.  Boil  all  together  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  and  set  to  cool  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  I  oanuot  tell  whether  the  sauce 
Will  “keep.”  MRS.  LEVI  H.  NILES. 
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TOMATO  SOUPS. 

S  a  matter  of  course  tastes  differ,  and 
some  who  are  not  fond  of  tomatoes 
may  feel  a  little  impatient  at  seeing  the 
word  “tomato  ”  so  often  lately.  Yet  many 
others  are  anxious  for  new  recipes,  and 
others,  especially  young  housekeepers,  will 
be  glad  of  good  old  ones.  One  lady  says: 
“  I  wish  you  would  give  some  recipes  for 
tomato  soups.  Oar  family  are  all  so  fond 
of  them,  and  I  am  always  on  the  lookout 
fora  new  one.” 

Tomatoes  with  Soup  Stock.— Skin  two 
quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes,  and  cut  them  in 
small  pieces.  Add  one  quart  of  good  soup 
stock,  let  it  simmer  an  hour,  ,then  pass 
through  a  sieve.  Return  the  soup  to  a 
kettle,  and  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
suspicion  of  onion ;  boil  up  once,  and  serve. 
A  granite-ware  kettle  is  much  the  nicest 
for  tomatoes. 

Pick  up  Tomato  Soup.— An  excellent 
soup  may  be  made  from  tomatoes  with  an 
equal  or  greater  quantity  of  sliced  potatoes, 
and  a  few  bits  of  any  meat  that  may  have 
been  left  from  a  previous  meal.  A  few 
shreds  of  fish,  a  small  handful  of  shavings 
of  dried  beef,  or  a  little  ham  are  excellent 
additions  to  such  soup.  Onions  may  be 
used,  or  not,  as  liked.  Salt,  pepper  and  a 
bit  of  butter  are  the  regular  seasonings, 
and  if  a  sweet  soup  is  liked,  milk  may  be 
used,  added  as  desired.  When  thi3  is  done, 
a  pinch  of  soda  is  putin  just  before  taking 
the  soup  from  the  stove. 

Any  of  the  above  will  form  an  appetizing 
first  course  for  dinner,  or  especially  for  the 
“dinner-suppers”  that  are  a  frequent  ac¬ 
companiment  of  farm  life  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 


SOME  HINTS  FROM  THE 
MASCULINES. 

CARCELY  can  one  take  up  a  house¬ 
hold  paper  in  these  latter  days,  with¬ 
out  seeing  some  record,  usually  couched  in 
story  form,  of  the  trials  and  difficulties 
which  befell  the  family  one  dismal  day 
when  the  man  of  the  house  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  domestic  machine,  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  that  the  way  of  the 
home-maker  is  not  a  path  of  roses.  As  a 
matter  of  course  he  made  many  blunders, 
and  came  out  of  the  fiery  trial  fully  con¬ 
verted  to  the  belief  that  his  wife  was  the 
harder-worked  partner  in  the  firm  of  We 
Us  &  Co.,  and  with  an  increased  respect 
for  her  powers.  Thus  the  story,  in¬ 
variably. 

We  also  have  a  little  story  to  tell,  and 
our  story  has  the  merit— if  merit  it  be— of 
being  fact.  It  happened  that  the  lady 
director  of  the  Home  Department  took  a 
short  vacation,  leaving  a  few  last  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  men  in  charge  as  to  the  proper 
cooking  of  the  provisions  already  prepared 
for  the  big  Rural  family.  In*other  words, 
the  matter  for  the  department  was  left  in 
masculine  hands,  with  the  consoling 
thought  that,  as  it  was  all  ready,  no  serious 
mistake  was  possible.  But,  unfortunately, 
no  Worth  was  among  them,  and  not  a  man 
of  them  understood  about  “side-back 
pieces,”  “  shirrings,”  etc.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  carefully  prepared,  definite 
instructions  for  the  home  dressmaker  were 
made  to  say  that  “  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  stretch  the  arm-size  or  the  under-arm 
form,”  when  they  were  booked  to  say  “not 
to  stretch  the  arm  size  on  the  under-arm 
form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arm-size  is 
usually  stretched  quite  a  little  on  the 
fronts  where  it  is  cut  out  the  most,  hence 
these  directions,  as  given,  were  misleading. 

A  worse  mistake,  however,  was  made  in 
stating  that  the  back  of  the  waist  while 
held  toward  the  worker  in  basting  the 
shoulder  seams  “is  to  be  pulled  a  very 
little.”  This  piece  is  to  be  held  slightly 
full,  otherwise  “fulled  a  little,”  which  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  statement  as  given. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  our  home 
dressmakers  has  been  troubled  by  these 
little  “  inconsistencies.”  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  confess  that  if  the  Chief  Cook 
could  write  a  “  copper-plate  ”  hand,  there 
would  be  fewer  possibilities  of  such  mis¬ 
understandings. 

Another  interested  masculine,  in  trying 
to  assist  us  has  succeeded  only  in  being 
tantalizing,  because  he  was  weak  at  just 
the  critical  point;.  His  letter  says  : 

“Green  Tomatoes  for  Peach  Pies.— 
Our  colored  help  recently  made  from  green 
tomatoes  some  pies  which  almost  equaled 
peach  pies.  I  do  not  know  how  she  did  it, 
and  do  not  believe  she  could  tell  how,  but 
I  am  positive  of  the  fact.  She  failed  to 
destroy  the  tomato  taste  entirely,  other¬ 
wise  she  completely  succeeded. 

DR.  G.  G.  GROFF.”  . 

If  he  had  only  told  us  how  it  was  done ! 
We  are  grateful  for  this  help,  just  as  far 


as  it  goes,  but  if  the  Doctor  will  go  a  little 
farther,  and  find  out  how  those  “  peach 
pies  ”  were  made,  The  Rural  womankind 
will  vote  him  a  medal,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they 
are  allowed  to  vote.  Seriously,  the  informa 
tion  as  to  the  value  of  green  tomatoes  which 
is  being  sent  in  by  various  subscribers  is 
a  real  addition  to  cooking  lore,  and  must 
be  especially  valued  in  a  year  like  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  recipe  given  by  Mrs.  Niles  in  the 
present  issue,  is  especially  good,  as  there  is 
no  loss  but  the  work,  if  the  experiment  in 
canning  should  not  prove  a  success.  In 
boiling  the  lemons  three  hours  with  the 
sauce,  as  one  subscriber  suggested,  it  would 
seem  that  the  sauce  would  become  bitter, 
unless  the  rinds  were  removed. 


|fti,$fcUancou,$  SUvevtvsincj. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Each  Season 

Has  its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

«  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 

I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 

I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 

IF  YOU  HAVS 

Malaria  or  Piles,  Sick  Headache,  Costive 
Bowels,  Dumb  Ague,  Sour  Stomach  and 
Belching;  if  your  food  does  not  assimilate 
and  you  have"  no  appetite. 

Tuff’s  Pills 

•will  cure  these  troubles.  Price,  25  cents. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

jJraMCocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
E.  i;  is  soluble. 

Ik  No  Chemicals 

1  M%  are  used  In  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
tun  than  three  times  the  strength  of  Coco* 
\M  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
Ilia  an<l  i*  therefore  far  more  economical, 
I  Vi  costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup .  It  ia 
nil  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ea- 
II I  |  si LY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO,.  Dorchester,  Mass. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING.  * 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  hi  LB.  TINS. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folioicing  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  vietc  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile.  ^ 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . SO  cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extw 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16**  tr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  t29J4  fr.) 


Agents  wUl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  od 
application. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
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Watch. 

$100  IN  CASH  PRIZES  TO  BE  EASILY 
EARNED. 

How  easy  that  $100  was  won  by  the  Sep¬ 
tember  club  raisers  I  Don’t  yon  wish  that 
you  had  tried  T  The  winners  in  every  case 
got  more  money  than  we  received  for  the 
subscriptions,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  Now  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  subscribers  propose  to  let 
these  prizes  go  so  cheaply. 

This  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  get  a  little  more  out  of  it,  and,  we  trust, 
in  place  of  the  15  competitors  in  the  last 
competition,  that  there  will  not  be  less 
than  100  in  this  one.  The  offer  follows  : 

$  1  OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
in  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  if  preferred,  in  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub 
scrlption. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  Great 
“Combine”  with  the  Prominent 
Newspapers  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we 
have  entered  into  special  arrangements  with 
several  of  the  great  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  years  past 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  offers,  doubtless  to  their 
benefit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD. 
—The  weekly  edition  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  in  America,  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times 
in  every  respect.  Price  $1 ;  in  club 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.25. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE.— What  The 
World  is  to  the  Middle  States,  The 
Globe  is  to  the  New  England  States, 
and  its  weekly  edition  is  a  bright  and 
instructive  family  newspaper.  Price 
$l;  in  club  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.10. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.— This 
is  well  known  as  the  foremost  newspaper 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  offering  its  weekly 
edition  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  $2.25.  Price  of  The  Constitution 
alone  $1. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. — Who  does  not 
know  of  this  wonderful,  progressive 
and  successful  newspaper  ?  Its  weekly 
edition  is  famous  the  world  over.  Price 
$1;  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$2.25. 

CHICAGO  INTER-OCEAN.— Its  weekly 
edition  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely 
read  of  any  of  the  Western  newspapers. 
Price  $1;  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25. 

It  would  take  a  page  of  space  to  adequately 
describe  any  one  of  these  great  newspapers. 
They  can  be  known  only  by  examination. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  any  of  them  will 
be  sent  on  application. 
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Dive  Stock  Notes. 

The  Tennessee  sales  of  Jerseys  will  be 
held  October  14 — 16,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

P.  C  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounce  a  combination  sale  of  Jerseys  for 
November  6—7. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  Texas  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  excellent  trade  in  Jersey  grade 
cows  for  dairymen  in  Mexico. 

Smiths,  Powell  &  Lamb’s  French  Coach 
stallion  Franconi,  has  won  the  first  prize 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  two  years  in 
succession. 

The  Suffolk  Down  sheep,  illustrated  in  a 
recent  R.  N.-Y.,  have  been  shown  at  the 
fairs  this  fall,  where  they  have  been  given 
special  premiums. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that 
glanders  and  farcy  are  very  prevalent 
among  horses  in  London.  Last  year,  in 
Great  Britain,  1,211  animals  were  attacked 
with  glanders  and  1,037  with  farcy.  Of  tbo 
glandered  horses,  1.185  were  killed,  23  died 
and  three  recovered. 


The  Holstein  cow  Silvia  53,  owned  in 
Denver,  Col.,  yielded,  in  seven  days,  528 
pounds  four  ounces  of  milk,  from  which 
were  made  28  pounds  3%  ounces  of  butter. 
Her  daily  feed  consisted  of  eight  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  eight  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  eight  pounds  of  corn-meal  and  four 
pounds  of  palm  nut  meal,  with  green 
Alfalfa  and  green  corn  fodder. 


Mr.  S.  P.  Clarke,  Dover,  Ill.,  breeder  of 
Galloway  cattle,  writes  as  follows:— “My 
sales  of  bulls  are  mostly  made  to  parties 
living  in  this  State;  the  next  best  demand 
is  from  Iowa,  and  then  from  Indiana.  A 
considerable  number  go  to  Nebraska,  some 
of  which  are  taken  by  the  ranchmen.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  crop  of  yearling  and  two- 
year  old  calves  is  much  shorter  than  usual 
in  the  West,  on  account  of  the  heavy  sales 
of  cows  and  heifers  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  present  shortage  of  calves  will 
tell  on  the  supply  ef  cows  in  the  next  few 
years.  My  stocK  are  all  doing  very  finely.” 


The  annual  Fat  Stock  Show  will  be  held 
at  Chicago,  November  13—22.  During  the 
week  the  following  live  stock  meetings 
will  be  held : 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

American  Cleveland  Bay . 

American  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’. . 

American  Shropshire . 

National  swine  Breeders’  . 

Holstein-Frie8ian  Breeders’ . 

American  Poultry  Breeders’ . 

Illinois  Short  horn  Breeders’ . 

American  Sussex . 

American  Short-horn  Breeders’ . 

National  Po  land-Chlna  Breeders’ . 

Essex  swine  Breeders' . 

Victoria  swine  Breeders’ . . 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 


DATE. 
Nov.  6 
.  •’  14 

.  “  18 
,  “  18 
.  “  18 
.  “  18 
.  "  18 
.  “  18 
.  "  19 

.  "  19 

.  “  19 

.  “  90 

.  "  20 


Entries  for  the  Fat  Stock  Show  will  close 
on  November  1. 


Miller  &  Sibley  send  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  two  butter  tests:— “La  Petite 
Pogis  28757,  for  the  seven  days  endiug  Au¬ 
gust  3,  gave  233  pounds  of  milk,  which 
yielded  20  pounds  10%  ounces  of  butter. 
She  was  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
test,  which  was  made  about  four  weeks 
after  she  had  dropped  her  fifth  calf,  a  bull 
by  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.  13656.  La  Petite 
Pogis  is  by  Titan  8548,  a  great-grandson 
of  Eurotas,  and  is  strongly  inbred  to  the 
animals  that  appear  in  her  pedigree,  trac¬ 
ing  twice  to  her  sire,  the  pure  Dauncey 
bull,  Rioter  2nd,  ten  times  to  Saturn,  and 
nine  times  to  Rhea ;  the  two  latter  animals 
constitute  the  only  blood  elements  in  the 
dam  of  Eurotas.  The  dam  of  La  Petite 
Pogis  was  La  Petite  Mere  2nd  12810,  which 
has  a  yearly  record  of  660  pounds  four 
ounces  of  butter  and  16,699%  pounds  of 
milk,  her  milk  record  being  higher  for  a 
year  that  that  of  any  other  cow  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  breed.  She  is,  as  many  of  The  Rural 
readers  know,  a  daughter  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Stoke  Pogis  1259,  imported, 
which  was  sire  also  of  Matilda  4th,  Stoke 
Pogis  3d  and  Stoke  Pogis  5th. 

The  other  test  is  that  of  Princess  Aurea 
Pogis  39266,  which  made  17  pounds  7% 
ounces  of  butter  from  208%  pounds  of  milk 
for  seven  days,  from  August  27  to  Septem¬ 
ber  2,  inclusive.  She  had  calved  about  five 
weeks  previous.  This  makes  14  daughters 
of  her  sire,  Stoke  Pogis  5th  5987,  which  have 
gone  into  the  14-pound  list.  As  we  have 
before  stated  in  the  columns  of  The  Rural, 
we  expect  that  he  will  eventually  outrank 
his  brother,  Stoke  Pogis  8d,  in  the  number 
of  tested  daughters,  though  their  average 
record  will  be  somewhat  lower  on  account 
of  their  being  younger  at  the  time  of  the 


tests.  The  dam  of  Princess  Aurea  Pogis 
is  Gol  l  Princess  8809,  test  14  pounds  12 
ounces,  in  whose  pedigree  are  such  well- 
known  butter  sources  as  Jerry  15,  Land¬ 
seer  331,  Potomac  153,  etc.  The  weight  in 
each  case  was  of  the  butter  when  ready  for 
market,  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
the  pound.”  _ 


THE  GREAT  JERSEY  SHOW. 

The  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fair  Association  held 
at  Rochester,  September  22nd  to  the  26th, 
was  a  decided  success.  In  connection  with 
the  fair  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  there  was  held  a  Jersey  show— 
the  largest  ever  held  in  the  world.  The 
W.  N.  Y.  J.  C.  B.  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1888,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been 
a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  the  superior 
merits  of  the  dun-colored  beauties  to  pub 
lie  notice,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  association,  and  especially  of 
Secretary,  L.  D.  Ely,  that  the  recent  show 
was  so  successful.  The  largest  number  of 
entries  heretofore  at  any  Jersey  show, 
either  here  in  America  or  across  the 
water,  was  only  219,  while  at  Rochester 
there  were  542  entries  on  the  books  and 
most  of  them  were  filled.  No  cash  prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  association,  but  dip¬ 
lomas  were  given  to  the  owners  of  animals 
that  scored  a  certain  number  of  points. 
Cattle  scoring  90  points  or  over  were  “very 
highly  commended;”  85  or  over,  “highly 
commended  80  or  over,  "commended.” 
The  results  in  the  various  classes  were  as 
follows : 

Aged  bulls,  18  in  the  class :  First, 
Corinth,  owned  by  L.  D.  Ely,  Rochester, 
score  87% ;  second,  Elm  Place  Corinth, 
owned  by  Mr.  Ely,  score  87% ;  third,  Victor 
F.,  owned  by  Peer  &  Sunderlin,  Rochester, 
score  87. 

Two  to  three-year-old  bulls.  10  in  the 
ring :  First,  Cretesia’s  Albert  Pogis,  R.  A. 
Sibley,  Rochester,  score  93% ;  second, 
Flora’s  Albert,  L.  D.  Ely,  Rochester,  score 
89% ;  third  tie  between  St.  Holbert,  Geo.  L 
■Williams,  Buffalo,  and  Oxford  Boy  also 
owned  by  Mr.  Williams,  score  87%. 

One  to  two-year-old  bulls,  14  in  the  ring: 
First,  Van  of  St.  Lambert,  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Troy,  score  89% ;  second,  Seneca’s  Victor, 
L.  D.  Ely,  Rocuester,  score  88. 

Bull  calves,  24  in  the  ring:  First,  tie  be¬ 
tween  No.  546  and  Victor,  F.  W.  Peer  & 
Suderlin,  Rochester;  score  91%;  second  Sig¬ 
nal’s  Trump,  Shepard  Tapptn,  Troy;  score, 
91;  third,  Dennis  oi  St.  Lambert,  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Tappen;  score  90%. 

Three  to  four-year-old  cows,  20  in  the 
class:  First,  Jersey  Sparkle,  W m.  G.  Howell, 
Rochester,  score  89%;  second,  Cora  of  San¬ 
dusky,  David  Meuzie,  Caledonia,  score  88; 
third,  Elm  Place  Pet,  L.  D.  Ely,  Rochester, 
score  86%. 

Two  to  three-year-old  cows,  28  in  the  ring: 
First,  St.  Heller’s  Matilda,  Ayer  &  McKin¬ 
ney,  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  score  89% ;  second, 
Pogis  May’s  Pride,  Ayer  &  McKinney, 
score  88.  George  L.  Williams,  of  Buffalo, 
was  awarded  third  on  a  substitute  for  Rose 
of  Milford,  score  87%. 

One  to  two-year  old  cows,  31  in  the  field  : 
First,  Miss  Kerr,  G.  L.  Williams,  Buffalo, 
score,  91% ;  second,  Shade,  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  Troy,  score  84 ;  third,  tie  between 
The  Duke’s  Matilda,  R.  A.  Sibley,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Meruiale,  Matilda  Pogis,  Ayer  & 
McKinney,  score  82%. 

Heifer  calves,  31  in  the  field :  First, 
Victor’s  Silex,  Peer  &  Sunderlin,  Roches¬ 
ter,  score  91%  ;  second,  Victor’s  Irene,  Peer 
&  Sunderlin,  Rochester,  score  91 ;  third, 
Rioter’s  Morna,  E.  R.  Colson,  Byron,  score 
90. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
Users. 


TTRIV/INR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
u  rvl  v  niu  |>e  uaeti  on  n  gentle  horse  or 
D  I T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
D I  I  eaual  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1880. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

s"mj?feKi*a.4”-'or$l-00 

Stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 

MIDDLETOWN  NURSERY  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

Peach  Trees  our  Specialty. 

250, (TO  first  flats  Peach  Trees  of  best  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Special  inducements  on  large  lots,  or  will  sell 
our  entire  Nursery  of  trees  now  ready,  and  851', 0.0 
budded  this  season,  with  good-will  and  business. 
Very  cheap  for  cash.  Caialogues  free. 

E.  K.  COCHLiAN  S  CO..  Middletown,  Del. 


FKEBEKIC  E.  WARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prises 
and  Instruction  for  shipping.  Consignments  solicited. 


'i 


NEW  PARLOR  GAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it. 

Everybody  needs  it  for 

§  Health  and 
Amusement. 

Pat.  Feb. 

19, 1889. 

Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  $1. 

Bronze, 

75  cents. 

ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Cornhill  and  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

also  Patentees  oi  RUBBER  ELASTIC  FURNITURE  TIPS. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button . 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  a 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,  T, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


DOUBLE 
Breech- 1.  oader 

$7.75. 

RIFLES  S’2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL*  CLEMENT, 

1HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers  Dialogues,  Gymna-tics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tell*  rs  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  is  Ann  st„  N.Y. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  C"  D  C"  C“ 
.O  WEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  r  tlLL 
GLEN  CARD  CO.,  CLINTON V1LLB.  CONN. 


THE  BUZZARD  HORSESHOE. 

A  perfect  temporary  arrangement  for  sharpening 

Sour  norses  at  home.  Can  be  attached  to  any  shoe  In 
minutes  and  removed  in  2. 

S.  \V.  Kent,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  linrneHH.  single  *7  to  #80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  Co.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  ROIT.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  F«iR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  innse. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars, 

J.  K.  PURINTON  <fc  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y  .  Is 
the  lead  I  nr  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  tODlcs 
Gives  its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year.  Illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  i  lass  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
journal.  Subscription  is  only  si.UO  a  year,  with  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  oflleo.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


PRIZE  herd  Cheshire  Swine,  all  ages,  low  prioes. 

Send  for  circulars  to  FREEMAN  &  BUTTON, 
Cottons,  N.  Y. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


CUrCD  SOUTHDOWN,  I  A  nil  D  c 
On  II  tr  SHROPSHIRE,  La  A  Iwl  D  o 

COTSWOLD.  OXFORD  DOWN  AND  MERINO.  Bred 
from  highest  class  prize  winning  stock.  Lambs 
readv  for  shipping  August  1 :  also  a  few  choice  Rams 
and  Ewes,  1,  2  ana  3-year  old,  of  all  the  above  breeds. 
A  number  of  prize  winners  ready  for  shipment  about 
the  middle  of  October. 


YORKSHIRE  PICS. 

JERSEY  REDS.  CHESTER  WHITE,  POLAND 
CHINAS,  BERKSHIRE.  Spring  litters  ready  for  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  Also  several  Rough-Coated  8cotcn 
Collie  Bitches,  t  to  2  years  old.  Write  at  once  for 
prices.  \V.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HP  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  ,  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express,  t^ctra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Itnl.  15  Huitroads. 


PUSS.  Chesters, Berkshlros,  Polands.  Fox  Hounds, 
Beagles,  Collies,  Setters.  W.  GIBBONS  &  CO., 
W est  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 


■nATTT  ff'T?  VTTT7TJ  1  Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
JrUU  JjlJAAMJliiN  !  one  half  the  tornter  cost, 
free  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


a  [  J  MILLS,  Etc.,  FOR  SALE.— Induce- 

± Y  1  toy  1  *7  meuts.  Send  for  Land  Guide. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD,  Rhhmond,  Va. 


A  D  MM  C  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
r  A  l\  Iwl  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 
Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


p  n  o  I  I  C  A  very  choice,  smooth  Lime- 
f“  IV  ©  /\  L>  Ea  stoi.e  Farm  of  3t0  acres. 

Farm  well  watered.  Fine  brick  house  14  rooms,  tenant 
iiouse  li  rooms.  Barn  to  each  house.  Good  orchard. 
Situated  on  good  road,  4  miles  from  Winchester,  Va. 


fl mil II  OR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
II  U  HIM  Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
UriUlll  Oxygen  Association.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
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Medicine  not  an  Exact  Science. 

“  This  alone  is  certain :  there  is  nothing 
certain.”  This  is  especially  true  in  medi¬ 
cine.  There  is  no  honest  physician  who 
will  warrant  a  cure,  or  say  with  certainty, 
“  I  can  heal  you.”  All  that  he  can  do  is  to 
use  the  means  in  his  power  and  “  spare  no 
pains.”  Still,  if  any  remedy  has  proved 
efficacious  in  many  cases,  curing  obstinate 
and  chronic  ailments,  one  is  justified  in 
giving  encouragement  and  recommending 
its  use.  Such  a  remedy  is  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.  The  result  of  years  of  labor  and 
study,  it  has  proved  eminently  successful, 
and  is  recommended,  not  only  by  patients, 
but  by  many  physicians  who  use  it  in  their 
practice,  and  also  in  their  own  families. 
One  of  our  patients  writes :  “  I  need  not 

attempt  to  describe  the  state  of  one  who 
suffers  from  insomnia.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
I  know  by  experience.  For  many  months 
I  did  not  sleep  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  could  not 
work,  and  lost  forty  pounds  in  weight. 
Now  I  no  longer  lose  flesh,  can  work,  and, 
best  of  all,  can  sleep.  I  not  only  say 
‘  blessed  is  the  man  that  invented  sleep,  but 
blessed  is  the  man  that  invented  Compound 
Oxygen.’  ” 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :  “  I  used  your 

Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  very 
serious  trouble  with  my  throat  and  lungs. 
At  the  end  of  five  months  I  found  myself 
a  well  man.”— William  Penn  Nixon. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  widely  known  as  the  editor 
of  the  Chicago  “  Inter- Ocean.”  We  can 
furnish  you  with  hundreds  of  testimonials. 
Write  us  and  we  will  send,  free,  our 
brochure  of  200  pages,  containing  abundant 
evidence,  a  history  of  Compound  Oxygen, 
records  of  cases,  and  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  reading.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  October  11,  1890. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Pocomoke  City,  Md. — Considerable  rain 
but  not  until  the  fodder  was  all  secured. 
Corn  good.  Wheat  a  failure  iu  some  sec¬ 
tions,  poor  generally.  Oats  a  failure. 
Truck  business  good,  hence  outlook 
brighter.  s.  M.  c. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y.— Crops  poor  with 
the  exception  of  nay,  which  was  heavy. 
Oats  yielded  about  15  bushels  per  acre,  aud 
are  of  light  weight :  price,  40  cents.  Pota¬ 
toes  main  crop,  yielded  about  150  bushels 
per  acre,  but  are  from  one  half  to  two- 
thirds  rotten,  worth  75  cents  and  on  the 
rise.  Fruit  complete  failure,  except  grapes 
and  pears,  wuich  are  good.  Butter,  25 
cents  ;  eggs,  25  cents.  j.  H. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — Plentiful  rains  late 
in  August  made  good  pastures  but  were 
too  late  to  save  the  corn,  which  will  not  be 
a  half  crop  in  this  and  adjoining  counties ; 
the  average  will  not  be  over  20  bushels  per 
acre.  Potatoes  aud  apples  nearly  an  entire 
failure.  Vegetables  scarce.  Grapes  good. 
Early  frosts  destroyed  all  growth  from  the 
late  rains.  Another  drought  prevailing 
and  water  scarce.  Water  supply  becoming 
a  serious  matter.  Exhibits  of  stock  at 
fairs  good,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibits  poor.  Stock  of  all  kinds  low  and 
feed  high.  Hogs  begging  for  buyers,  as 
many  were  raised  on  account  of  plentiful 
and  cheap  corn.  Acreage  of  winter  wheat 
largest  for  years.  Timothy  seed  scarce  and 
high.  So  much  dry  weather  has  killed 
nearly  all  Timothy  meadows.  T.  s.  w. 


Later  reports  of  the  prairie  fires  in  North 
Dakota,  mentioned  last  week,  confirm  the 
first  accounts  of  extensive  losses  of  build¬ 
ings,  hay  and  stock.  It  is  estimated  that 
south  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
the  single  county  of  Morton  the  loss  exceeds 
$100,000. 

The  milk  shippers  supplying  Chicago  met 
on  Tuesday  to  take  action  against  the  mid¬ 
dlemen.  Two  different  plans  were  proposed 
and  discussed.  A  committee  reported  that 
the  best  method  of  doing  away  with  mid¬ 
dlemen  was  to  form  a  joint-stock  company. 
It  was  also  decided  to  fix  a  certain  scale  of 
prices  for  milk,  to  remain  in  force  for  the 
next  six  mouths. 

The  supporters  of  the  Bennett  law  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  has  been  made  an  issue  in  the 
coming  election  are  said  to  be  increasing. 

Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  owning  a 
game  preserve  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  im¬ 
ported  a  number  of  wild  Russian  hogs  for 
stocking  it.  Four  years  ago  several  of  them 
escaped,  and  have  since  been  roaming 
around  the  country  committing  great  dep¬ 
redations.  Numerous  efforts  to  trap  or 
shoot  them  had  failed  until  the  other  day 
when  one  weighing  200  pounds  was  shot. 

During  the  week  before  the  new  tariff 
law  went  into  effect,  a  Canadian  shipper 
sent  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  100,000  dozen  eggs 
which  have  since  teen  pickled.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dozens  had  also  heen 
shipped  to  other  points  during  the  fort¬ 
night  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  The 
law  imposes  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  dozen. 

A  broken  harness  caused  an  Indiana 
farmer’s  horse  to  run  away  down  a  steep 
hill,  inflicting  severe,  perhaps  fatal,  in¬ 
juries  on  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  Moral 
- ? 

Ohio  in  its  State  report  gives  85  per  cent, 
on  wheat  and  50  per  cent,  on  corn.  The  last 


government  report  was  77  on  wheat  and  56 
on  corn.  Which  are  we  to  believe  ? 

A  World’s  Fair  Commissioner  says  the 
exhibition  buildings,  exclusive  of  annexes, 
will  cover  about  83  acres,  as  follows :  Agri¬ 
cultural  hall,  15  acres;  horticultural  hall, 
five;  manufactures,  12;  machinery  hall, 
18;  art  gallery,  two;  electrical  display,  two  ; 
mineral  palace,  five ;  transportation,  six ; 
liberal  arts,  five  and  womens’  pavilion,  two 
acres. 

The  committee  of  five  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Union,  supplying  this  city,  in  their 
report,  advise  the  formation  of  a  stock 
company  bearing  the  name  Farmers’  Five 
States  Milk  Company,  limited,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  shares  of  $25 
each;  that  it  shall  have  a  board  of  13  com¬ 
missioners  representing  the  States  of  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Conn,  and  Mass.  A  majority  of 
the  executive  committee  approved  the  re¬ 
port  and  appointed  a  board  of  commission¬ 
ers  to  push  the  organization  of  a  stock 
company. _ 


Beecham’s  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Grapes  are  higher. 

Choice  hay  remains  firm. 

Egg  plant  is  doing  better. 

PEANUTS  are  in  good  demand. 

Green  corn  is  on  Its  last  legs. 

Buckwheat  promises  to  be  cheap. 

Fresh  eggs  are  firm  and  not  plentiful. 

Gravenstein  Apples  sell  for  the  highest 
prices. 

Chestnuts  are  plentiful ;  likewise  the 
worms. 

Poultry  has  taken  its  usual  October 
tumble. 

Popcorn  must  be  two  years  old,  say  the 
dealers. 

Cabbages  are  low  for  the  quality  of  the 
stock  offered. 

Onions  are  firm  in  price  and  the  supply 
is  not  large. 

Evaporated  apples  have  not  been  so 
high  in  years. 

Prime  potatoes  are  not  plentiful  and 
prices  are  higher. 

Forty  two  cars  of  California  fruit  came 
overland  last  week. 

California  dried  peaches  are  the  only 
ones  quoted  in  market. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  peppermint  oil 
crop  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  this  year 
will  be  about  one-quarter  that  of  1889, 
which  was  a  light  one. 

Sales  of  cheese  at  Utica  were  mostlv 
September  make,  prices  ranging  from  8 % 
to  9 }4  cents,  ruling  at  nine  cents.  Little 
Falls  sold  at  about  the  same  prices  Prices 
at  other  Northern  N.  Y.  markets  averaged 
about  the  same,  though  Canton  sold  a  few 
at  9%  cents.  The  prospects  are  that  about 
the  highest  prices  have  been  reached. 

Receivers  here  say  that  if  the  shippers 
of  honey  from  California  would  be  more 
careful  concerning  the  packages  used  their 
consignments  would  admit  of  more  profit¬ 
able  returns.  The  honey  is  packed  in 
very  frail  tin  cases,  put  in  a  wooden  box, 
and  will  not  stand  the  usual  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  packages  breaking  and  the 
leakage  important. 

California  grapes  are  active  and  in 
good  variety,  with  noticeable  improvement 
in  packing.  Tokays  and  Muscats  lead  the 
general  trade,  while  the  black  Moroccos  al¬ 
most  equal  hot-house  product  in  their 
weighty  clusters.  Almeria,  or,  locally 
known,  Malaga  Grapes,  will  begin  to  offer 
this  week.  The  supplies  of  them,  it  is 
thought,  will  somewhat  tone  down  rates 
for  California 

Last  week  was  the  banner  one  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  peaches.  Nearly  50,000  boxes  were 
disposed  of.  There  were  Salways,  Georgia 
Late,  Strawberry  and  Lemon  clings. 
Clings  are  usually  rejected  here,  but  tnis 
year  they  are  better  than  no  peaches,  and 
their  large  size  and  handsome  appearance 
will  be  always  likely  to  give  them  a  place 
on  dessert  tables  after  their  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  this  season. 

Receipts  at  the  Custom  House  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  for  the  week  ending  October  4,  aggre¬ 
gated  nearly  $100,000  more  business  than  is 
usually  done  in  a  mouth.  Warehouses  are 
overcrowded  with  Canadian  barley,  the 
chief  staple  of  importation.  The  clerks  say 
they  never  saw  anything  like  it  before.  At 
Toronto  the  prospect  is  that  the  barley 
market  will  be  quiet.  There  are  no  stocks 
left  iu  store  at  any  point  in  Canada,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  farmers  will  sell 
what  barley  remains  in  their  hands  at 
present. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liver¬ 
pool,  cable  that  American  apples  sold  in 
their  market  October  6,  as  follows:  Northern 
Spy,  $4.50,  Baldwins,  $3.16  to $5. 10.  Many  ar¬ 
riving  are  of  poor  quality  and  not  sound, 
consequently  difficult  to  sell.  Messrs.  James 
Lindsay  &  Son,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
cable  that  they  advise  shipments  of  only 
good  quality  fruit;  spotted  or  weak  fruit 
not  wanted  at  any  price.  They  sold  last 
week;  choice  Kings,  as  high  as  $8.75.  choice 
Baldwins,  as  high  as  $5.10  to$5.80.  Ordinary 
qualities  at  proportionately  less  prices. 
Exports  last  week  were  10,703  barrels  from 
all  ports  to  all  ports,  against  16,040  barrels 
to  the  corresponding  date  last  year.  The 
quantity  going  forward  may  depress  prices. 


The  Elastic  Tip  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
will,  until  Christmas,  mail  you  their  New 
Parlor  Gam'e  for  75  cents.  Nothing  so 
pleases  everybody;—  A»kv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  u,  1890. 


Beans. — Marrows— New,  «S  00083  10;  New  Mediums 
choice,  S’2  60 :  Pea,  *2  5502  60  ;  Red  Kidney, 83  90.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  t)@*2  50  :  Foreign  Mediums,  81  75® 

82  25  ;  Green  Peas  81  05081  10. 

Butter— Creamery.— Elgin.  best,  28!>4c ;  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  183'24e;  Western.  b"St,  22® 23c :  do 
prime.  )9@21e;  do  good.  do  poor,  12®'5c  : 

Western  Imitatlin  Creamery,  prime  16<#18e  •  do  fine, 
13@15c  do  po  r,  10«llc  Dairy.— State,  best.  21c  ; 
do  prime,  18® 20c  :  do  good  16®  17c:  do  poor.  12®lfc; 
Western,  prime,  i3®15c  ;  do  fair,  lt@l2c  ;  do  poor.  914 
aiOHc-  do  factory',  best,  t23)3;  do  prime  ll@12c;  do 
good,  6!4®lUc. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White,  9940994c:  fancy  colored  9 94® 
9%c;  fair.  714®8c ;  light  skims,  6@794c;  skims,  2® 
S^c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  7@9c. 

Boos.— Near-by.  fresh.  22@23c ;  Canadian.  21® 
2114c.:  Southern.  IDTMOc:  Western,  best,  21®2il4e;  Ice¬ 
house.  18@20c;  Limed,  1814®  19c. 

Fbuit8.— Fresh  —Apples  Gravenstein,  perbbl.  82  50 
®*4  50;  Pippin.  >3  no®*3  50  :  Blu  h.  $3  50®84  50  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  $3  0u<i$4  ;  King.  83@84 00:  Bal  win,  82  00@*2  75 : 
Gre*  n.  82 75 -  $3  50  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  *3®S4i0: 
common  t  good,  il  -•  *2 50;  Lemons,  per  box.  85  50@88; 
Pears,  Cooking  do,  84  00'"  $5  00;  Bartlett,  do,  $6oi*9; 
Flemish  Beauty  cer  keg,  82  50@83 ;  Seck«-1.  per  keg, 
82  50  83  50;  Anjou,  d",  .2  500*3  00;  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  86  00®  $8  50  per  bbl.  82  @82  75  per  i  rate;  Grapes, 
up  river,  18@25c  per  basket.  Delaware,  20040c  per 
basket.  Plums,  45®81  50  per  basket.  Quinces,  $3®$6 
per  bbl. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10@14e. ; 
do  choice,  now.  14®i5c;  prime,  12@1314c;  sliced,  8® 
1014c ;  do  old,  3V4@394c:  Chopped,  4@4Mc;  Cores  and 
skins,  4®4!4c.  Cherries,  new.  29@31c ;  do.  old.  8®1i)c. 
Raspberries,  28032c:  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new.  I7!4®18c  :  Plums,  new.  ’Oa^c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®33c:  do  unpeeled.  20®23c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6J4<J7c  ;  Apricots,  California,  I7®2tc. 

Game.— English  snipe,  per  do*.  *1  75® $2 ;  Large  yel- 
low-l»g  sn  pe  p  rdoz.  *2<«.$‘2  25;  Golden  plovt-r  prime, 
p°rdoz.,  *1  50a*175  Gra“s  plover  W  est-rn  prime  p  r 
doz..  75c®$l ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  .  30c :  Dowbir  is, 
We  tern  per  doz.  8s  50igi*4  C  irlew  an  1  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  8150;  Par  ridges.  State  p“r  pair,  *1U0«*125; 
do  Western  p  r  pa  r.  8l®81  25.  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  5057  75c ;  Woodcock,  per  pair.  75e@8! ;  Venison, 
fresh  saddles,  per  lb,  18®20c  ;  do  frozen,  15®17c. 

Hat.  Choice,  70®80c  ,  Timothy.  No.  1.  60@65c;  do  No. 

2  50® 55c  shipping,  40a45c.  Straw— No.  i  rye,  75® 
85c.;  short  rye,  40@50c,  oat  and  wheat,  40350c. 

Honey —California  ext-acte  1  Arm  at  84407 c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher.  Comb  honey  scarce  at  17018' 
for  white  cover  In  1  lo  boxts ;  15@ltc  for  2-lb  boxes ; 
buckwheat  quoted,  '.2®14c. 

Hops.-  State,  '90  crop,  42046c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
’89,  30®  35c,  do  good,  234J.29C  do  common,  25326c;  do  1»88, 
good  an  >  prime,  20  24c;  do  do,  common,  17@19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1839  crops,  25332c;  do,  1890  crop,  38®4Uc. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  strng.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  10c.  and  farmers’  grades  at9099,c;  Pecans, 
11®  12c ;  Chestnuts,  $1  50@$3  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.-  Dressed— ^ Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb-  12® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9®'.0!4c;  do  common  to 
good,  7®9c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  12®16;  Squatr 
white,  per  dozen.  *3  50084  00;  do  dark,  do,  82  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  18@18c.;  Western,  7 
®llo ;  Fowls,  near  by,  12c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  8@l0c 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb.  8J4®9t4c.  do  Western,  per  lb. 
8®9!4c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5«6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8  4 
11c  ;  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  45®60c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  25®81  40. 

Seeds.  Cl  ver  Is  higher  because  of  the  more  re 
served  offerings  of  prime  with  a  good  deal  of  the  crop 
dama  ed  by  rains,  tales  of  3uu0  bags  cf  the  bqst 
graces  to  arrive  at  7^®8e,  Timothy  showed  sales  of 
30o  bags  new,  not  prime,  at  81  40. 

Tobacco.— Steady  and  moderately  active.  Sales, 
1834  New  i-  ngland  Havana  16  •28c;  1881  Pennsylvania 
seed,  ll@i2-s,c;  1389  Pennsylvania  seed  leaf,  93,12*40  , 
Havana,  65c@$l  15,  Sumatra.  $1  50  a  *2  75. 

Vegetables.—  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
82  35®82  50  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  25® 82  25 ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  75C0S2 00 ;  Sweets,  do,  *175 
@82  25.  Onions -Western  New  York  #2  5u@g2  <5,  Con¬ 
necticut  Red, do,  $2  75  do  White,  do,  83003*3  50;  West¬ 
ern,  *2  90  3i2  50;  Jersey,  do.  *2  25@*3  CO ;  Cabbage,  L. 
I.,  per  100,  $2  25@*4;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  3j@55c.; 
Squash,  per  bbl .  75c®*  1  00;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  $10*1  25. 
EggPlant,  per  bbl..  *1  25®*3 ;  Lima  Beans,  per  bag, 
*1  75 @82  25 ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c  a*l. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  — Early  cables  came  quieter,  with  fine 
weather  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  late  advices  re 
ported  a  decline  of  14  le  on  futures  at  Liverpool 
There  were  rum.  rs  of  business  troubles  In  Wall 
street,  aud  this  served  t  >  Intensify  the  weakness 
The  doniesile  news  was  generally  bullish,  but  It  aid 
not  matert  llv  affect  the  situation.  Clearances  of 
flour  were  liberal,  and  the  interior  movement  con¬ 
tinued  small  besides  which,  th-re  weie  predictions 
offurth.  r  rain  iu  tie  No  ttrwest.  The  spot  market 
sym  athlzed  with  a  decline  of  about  lc  and  cosed 
heavy  after  a  dull  trade,  -ales— Ungraded  Winter 
Kea  *i  00q>@$t  0694 ;  No.  2  Re  ,  quoted  8 1  0 194  store, 
81  0694  afloat ;  No.  Hard  Spring  nominal.  31  374  No. 
2  October.  SI  0414®* i  051*.;  00  November,  *1  0514® 
*10594;  do  December,  Si  06  9-16@$t  U3w> ;  do  January. 
*lU7?s;do  February.  S  0394;  do  March,  Si  0974;  do 
April,  S  0994.  RYE.— Quiet  nut  sieadby  held,  west¬ 
ern  in  boatloads,  quoted  at  7u  73c  Canada  70" 7i  , 
to  arriv  - ;  State,  73@;5c.  BARLEY.  -Unchanged  In 
prl  e  and  dull .  No.  '2  Milwaukee  quot'  d  Tun 78c:  No. 
1  Canada.  95c,  and  Extra  No  2, 90c.  CORN  — R-eeL.ts 
at  all  ports  were  very  small  Clearances  were  light, 
which  "as  a  depressing  factor.  The  ?p"t  market 
rul  d  quiet  and  about  steady,  prices  showing  lb  tie  <  r 
no  change  Sales  Ungraied  Mixed  and  \Y  hlte,  5~@ 
53c;  No.  2  Mixed.  5704c  store,  57 He  afloat;  No.  2  0  to 
ber.  5.94c;  do  November,  57H@cHc :  do  D.  eember, 
5794® 58c ,  do  May.  58  13-16  a59W.e.  OATS.  -  Sympathized 
wth  wheat,  aud  closed  lower  all  arouu  1.  Cash 
grades  lose  about  He  wl  h  freer  offerings,  while  de 
maud  was  more  moderate.  Sales— No.  3  mixe  1,  -I29jc 
elevator;  No.  3  white,  44 -x  44 94  elevator  ;  No  2  mixed, 
44Hc  elevator  ;  No.  2  white,  46H  4194c  elevator;  No.  1 
White,  45vee  elevator  :  No.  2  Chicago  45sc  Ungraded 
mixed  Western,  4i@96He:  do  white,  44  «54c.;  No.  9  Octo¬ 
ber  44Hc  do  November,  45-  4514c;  do  December,  t>94 
Cti  457sc :  do  May,  48c;  No.  2  White  November,  46j4e  ;  do 
December,  47  mil 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— City  dressed  o<ef  in  moderate  request  at 
494® 5c  for  Texas  sides.  6  37 He  for  decent  to  prime 
native  do.  with  Inferior  selling  at  5H®5Hc,  and  a  little 
choice  beef  sold  as  high  as  94c.  Private  cable  ad¬ 
vices  coutinun  to  be  <  f  aiather  Hscouraging  char¬ 
acter  Refrigerated  beef  sells  slowly  at  Sv*d,  or  scant 
7c  per  pound,  and  Amei lean  steers  are  dull  at  Ukglle, 
estimated  dead  weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  nominally  steady  at  *22® 
*45  per  head. 

CALVES.— Veals  were  in  good  demand  and  Arm, 
with  sales  at  5«iSc  for  Inferior  to  choice,  aud  prime 
Bucks  County  so'd  quickly  at  the  outside  figure.  A 
little  bunch  of  selected  State  veals  sold  at  >Hc.  but 
this  was  vec  outside  of  quotations.  Grassers  ruled 
dull  and  weak  at  2@294e  and  Westerns  were  slow 
and  a  shade  lower,  with  sales  at  2'-4<<»3q,c  for  ex 
tretnes.  There  was  only  a  moderate  inquiry  for 
dressed  calves,  but  a  slightly  improved  feeling  for 
vials  Dressed  grassers  sold  at  4a5e,  dressel  West¬ 
erns  at  5@7c.  country  dressed  veals  at  7@10Hc,  c. tv- 
dressed  at  8  alike  (few  selected  at  T2@  12>4c). 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Sheep  were  without  quotable 
change,  but  good  lambs  were  rated  a  small  fraction 
higher,  aud  the  favorable  weather  contributed  to  tne 
buoyancy  occasioned  by  the  diminished  supply.  Com¬ 
mon  to  prime  sheep  sold  at  4@5Vac  per  pound  ;  a  few 
selected  wethers  at  5H<‘ ;  poor  to  prime  lambs  at  574® 
67>,c;  aud  small  lots  of  ehoi  e  States  at  $7@*7  15  per 
hr)  pounds.  The  dead  market  was  rather  sluggish. 
Dressed  mutton  soul  at  774®9c,  aud  even  up  to  9H»c  iu 
rare  cases;  dressed  lambs  took  a  wide  range,  selling 
at  3®llo  for  inferior  to  chid  e. 

HOGS— Market  tlnu  at  *4  503*4  90  for  State  hogs, 
aud  two  car  loads  of  common. Western  pigs  sold  at 
|3  95@$4. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


28  SIZES  and  STYLES 

WARRANTED  eRiNmsti 

EA R  CORN,  SHELLED  EOR X. 

CORN  A  O  ATS.  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT  aud  RYE. 

A  B0 r  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  com¬ 
plete  mill  and  sheller  for 
less  than  glOO.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890 
and  1891. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  lui-Aanapoli* 
Fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  MILLING  BOOK  ‘‘Nr.'* 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  COMPANY  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LO 

OO 


FARM  MILLS 

FRENCH  BUHR 


OVER. 

20,000 

NOW  IN  USE. 


Ask  Your 
Dealer  for  the 


American  Corn  Husker! 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  BROS.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


improve  your  home  with  ourl  II  ■  I  I  n  A  DCD 

attractive  WALL  rArtn 

Remarkably  low  prices.  Enormous  assortment  of  styles. 
Honorable  treatment.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  Our  prices 
range  from  excellent  Lustre  papers  at  Be.  a  roll  to  elegant 
Iridescent  Embossed  Gold»at  35c.  For  8c. postage 
will  send  to  any  address,  samples  with  borders  to  match. 
A.  L.  Of  AMENT  &  CO..  1206  Market  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


s 


U  It  A  MS  Writing  thoroughly  taught 

■  •  V®  It  I  It  r\  I '8  %rf  by  mail  or  personally, 
ituations  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  \V.  ti.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego, N.Y 
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I  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  | 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents 
each.  Send  these  before  December  1 
and  you  may  win  part  of  the 


♦  • 


$100.00  in  Cash 

to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions  this  month.  See 
“Publisher's  Desk,”  page  690,  for 
particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  716. 


♦  « 
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TUB  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  In 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  Instantly,  fast  a  lifetime. 
2. 100,000  In  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  81  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO..  SS  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 


$50  TO  $IOO  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Orna- 
rriental  Stock.  Steady  work  all  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Address  for  terms.  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen.  Geneva,  New  York. 


DEAF! 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CUREO  h* 

1  Peek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 

__  __  _  _  _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 
fartable.  Saeeestfal  where  all  Bemedleafall.  Sold  by  F.  UISCOX, 
»nly,  853  Br’dwaj,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofit  FKKK. 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 
BEST  PREMIUMS, 
asr  COSTLY  OUTFIT, 


CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CON 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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“Rough  on  Rogues” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


plosive.  You  cannot  move  the  world  with¬ 
out  power. 


* 

*  * 


OCTOBER 


MOIldflV  Look  out  for  sparks  and  matches 
J  that  are  tossed  aside.  A  great 
deal  of  damage  comes  from  these 
things.  We  learn  of  a  sad  accident  that 
happened  in  an  Austrian  village.  A  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  was  ironing  in  her  kitchen.  A 
spark  flew  out  and  set  her  muslin 
dress  on  fire.  She  rushed  into  the  yard 
where  the  men  folks  were  thrashing  barley. 
In  an  instant,  almost,  the  whole  thing  was 
in  a  blaze.  The  result  was,  that  not  only 
the  farm  buildings,  .but  a  large  number  of 
houses  in  the  little  village  were  destroyed. 
The  possibilities  of  a  single  spark  are  im¬ 
mense.  Given  the  proper  conditions,  it 
will  multiply  at  a  fearful  rate  of  compound 
interest.  Look  out  for  the  sparks — do  not 
let  them  grow. 

.  *  . 

TllPSdflV  Look  out  that  you  realize  the 
^  importance  of  making 

2  X  • 


A  base  hit,  as  all  of  our  base-ball  friends 
know,  is  what  every  ball  player  tries  to 
make  when  he  goes  to  bat.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  terms 
of  base-ball,  we  may  explain  that  a  base  hit 
means  hitting  the  ball  so  hard  with  the 
bat  that  it  goes  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
players  who  try  to  stop  it,  so  that  the  bats¬ 
man  has  ample  time  to  run  for  a  base. 
The  object  of  the  pitcher  is  to  throw  the 
ball  so  that  the  man  at  the  bat  cannot  hit 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  victory  for  the 
latter  to  hit  the  ball  fairly  and  knock  it  into 
the  field.  Make  a  base  hit  by  knocking  out 
the  opposition.  In  order  to  do  this,  you 
must  watch  your  chances  carefully,  and 
when  one  comes  along  that  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  hit  at  it  with  all  your  strength. 
Make  a  base  hit ! 


* 

*  « 


Wednesday  Look  out  that  you  learn  the 

00  J  proper  lesson  from  the  new 
Gifford  gun,  for  the  patent 
on  which  the  Messrs.  Colt,  American  gun 
makers,  have  just  paid  $1,000,000.  The  les¬ 
son  is  not  for  you  to  try  to  invent  a  $1,000,- 
000  machine— anything  but  that !  The  pe¬ 
culiar  construction  of  the  gun  points  the 
lesson.  Apparently  it  is  nothing  but  a 
small  steel  tube,  containing  nothing  that 
we  can  see  or  handle.  But  it  is  literally 
charged  with  death.  It  contains  liquefied 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  same  gas  which  we 
breathe  from  our  lungs,  but  which,  when 
liquefied,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ex¬ 
plosives  known.  By  pulling  the  trigger  a 
single  drop  of  this  liquefied  gas  is  forced 
into  the  breech  of  the  gun,  where  it  is  in¬ 
stantly  converted  into  a  gas  and  develops 
a  force  equal  to  500  pounds’  pressure  on  the 
square  inch.  Thus  the  bullet  is  forced 
from  the  gun  at  any  desired  velocity.  There 
is  no  sudden  explosion,  no  smoke,  no  noise, 
no  heat,  no  recoil — a  slight  fizz  is  the  only 
sound.  Now,  where  is  the  lesson  ?  Here  ! 
Fill  your  minds  with  facts  and  ideas  that 
are  solid  and  condensed.  Condense  them 
by  thought  and  test  them  by  common- 
sense  application.  Then  pack  them  care¬ 
fully  away  in  your  head  where,  at  an  in¬ 
stant’s  call,  they  are  ready  for  use.  The 
results  of  such  thinking  will  move  things 
when  they  get  behind  them.  You  carry 
your  own  explosive  In  your  head.  You 
are  responsible  for  the  quality  of  that  ex¬ 


Thursdav  L°°^  out  for  so  called  “  physi- 

J  cians”  who  guarantee  to  cure 
23-  consumption  and  fits.  We  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  regarding  these  folks 
a  few  weeks  ago.  To  show  the  way  they  do 
business,  we  give  some  extracts  from  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  which  they  send  to  their 
patients.  “Some  time  since  you  commenced 
a  course  of  treatment  for  epilepsy,  and  as  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  lately,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  a  cure  has  been  effected; 
or  that  you  have  delayed  ordering  more 
medicine  until  your  means  will  permit  you 
to  continue  the  course.  I  fear  that  you  do 
not  fully  realize  the  danger  of  delay,  for 
when  this  disorder  has  developed  its 
poison  throughout  the  blood  and  nerves, 
it  becomes  one  of  the  most  dangerous  dis¬ 
eases  known.  Each  successive  attack 
strengthens  the  hold  of  the  disease  upon 
the  system,  with  paralysis  as  a  probable  re¬ 
sult.  If  others  are  dependent  upon  you, 
or  you  are  dependent  upon  others, 
it  is  your  duty  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  have  given  your  case  a  thorough  study, 
and  now  come  again  to  your  relief  by  prom¬ 
ising  to  cure  you  for  life,  by  thoroughly  and 
forever  removing  the  epileptic  element  from 
your  system,  and  this,  I  guarantee  upon 
my  word  and  honor  as  a  parent  and  as  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

w 

*  * 

FridHV  this  s°lemn  assurance,  and 

J  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  en- 

24. 

joying  those  comforts  of  which  you 
have  been  deprived,  is  it  not  worthy  of  a 
special  effort  on  your  part  ?  If  your  means 
are  limited,  do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment 
to  appeal  to  your  friends  for  assistance ; 
for  in  this,  your  hour  of  need,  they  cannot 
resist  your  appeal.  As  proof  of  my  desire 
to  assist  you  as  far  as  practicable,  I  hereby 

agree  to  forward  six  pint  bottles  of - 

upon  receipt  of  $12.  I,  furthermore,  promise 
to  return  your  money  in  case  satisfactory 
benefit  is  not  derived,  or  to  furnish  a  fur¬ 
ther  supply  if  you  will  agree  to  pay  $3 
more  one  year  after  you  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cured.  My  promise  I  will  sacredly 
keep.”  This  letter  always  proves  very  ef¬ 
fective  with  a  certain  class  of  people.  Many 
a  poor  wretch  has  been  induced  to  send  his 
hard-earned  money  for  this  medicine  which, 
while  it  may  relieve  him  for  a  time,  will  in 
the  end  leave  him  worse  off  than  before. 
The  letter  we  have  quoted  from  is  printed 
so  cunningly  that  it  will  pass  with  many 
people  for  a  written  sheet.  The  same  thing 
is  sent  to  hundreds  of  people  every  year. 
What  folly,  what  wrong  to  say  to  honest 
men  :  “  I  have  given  your  case  a  thorough 
study.”  Let  such  letters  alone.  They 

bring  you  nothing  but  false  hopes. 

*  * 

* 

SfltlU’dflV  Look  out  for  a  fraud  out  in 
p  ^  Galesburg,  Ill.,  who  wants  to 
2D.  Seii  township  lots  at  a  big  fcrice. 
Several  of  those  big  Colorado  land  swindles 
have  collapsed,  by  the  way.  Of  course, 
any  scheme  that  offers  to  give  something 
for  nothing  is  bound  to  collapse.  *  *  * 
Look  out  again  for  “green-goods”  men. 
They  are  evidently  preparing  to  do  a  big 
business  in  their  stuff.  Two  Alabamians 
have  just  had  an  adventure  with  “green- 
goods”  men  in  this  city.  The  two  South¬ 
erners  came  up  last  year  to  buy  some 
“green-goods”  and  were  cheated.  This 
year  they  came  to  get  revenge.  To  aid 
them  they  brought  between  them  four  big 
horse  pistols.  When  the  “green-goods” 
men  displayed  their  wealth  the  Southern 
army  drew  their  pistols  and  called  upon 
the  enemy  to  “deliver.”  The  result  was 
that  the  Alabamians  captured  $1,700  worth 
of  good  money  and  a  lot  of  green  paper. 
But  before  the  Southerners  could  get  out 
of  town  the  police  arrested  them  and  took 
the  $1,700  away,  but  a  confederate  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  escaped  with  several 
thousand  dollars  of  plunder.  There  is  now 
a  lawsuit  pending  to  see  who  owns  the 
money.  The  “green  goods”  men  are  not 
likely  to  come  forward  and  claim  their 
property. _ _ 


The  editor  of  the  Orange  County 
Farmer,  after  a  visit  to  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  an  investigation  of 
what  is  there  going  on,  has  this  to  say  of 
the  Director.  “We  believe  Dr.  Collier  to 
be  a  man  of  integrity,  thoroughly  capable 
of  filling  the  place  he  holds  and  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  the  whole  establishment  is,  be¬ 
yond  question,  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  do  not  desire  to  ‘go  further  and  fare 
worse.’  Let  us  be  patient  and  be  just.” 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  be  “patient”  and 
wants  to  be  “just.”  That  is  precisely 
what  it  does  want.  We  thought  it  was 
unjust  to  be  patient  any  longer. 


Poultry  Yard. 

CAPONS  AS  MOTHERS. 

Mr.  Geo.  Q.  Dow  says  capons,  with  a 
little  training,  make  the  best  of  mothers, 
taking  most  excellent  care  of  20  or  30 
chickens  at  a  time,  and  keep  at  it  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  get  large  and  fat  themselves. 
Being  so  much  larger  aud  stronger  than  a 
hen,  they  can  do  much  more  for  the  chicks, 
and  twice  as  many  can  live  under  them. 
The  way  to  make  them  good  mothers  is 
as  follows  :  When  the  capon  has  reached 
the  age  of  nine  months  he  is  old  enough  to 
assume  maternal  duties.  If  you  have  chicks 
ready,  catch  the  capon  and  pluck  a  few 
feathers  out  of  his  breast,  and  at  the  same 
time  switch  him  lightly  with  a  cedar  twigor 
any  that  will  sting  him  a  little.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  is  to  cause  his  breast  to  itch. 
Put  him  in  a  dark  box  about  two  feet 
square  aud  low  enough  to  prevent  him 
from  standing  up.  Then  put  two  or  three 
chicks  in  with  him  He  will  probably  kill 
these,  and  when  he  does  he  should  be 
taken  out  and  switched  again  on  his 
breast,  after  which  he  may  be  put  back 
in  the  box  and  more  chicks  be  given  him. 
At  this  time  he  will  probably  be  glad  to 
have  them  with  him,  as  nis  breast  will  itch 
so  that  he  will  like  to  have  them  huddle 
under  him,  aud  will  cluck  to  them  eagerly, 
and  treat  them  as  kindly  as  an  old  hen. 
He  should  be  kept  under  the  box  for  24 
hours  with  the  chicks,  which  should  get 
a  few  bread-crumbs  and  water,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  capon  far 
enough  from  the  old  hen  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  hearing  her  call.  The  next 
day  he  may  be  kept  in  au  open  coop,  and  as 
many  chickens  may  be  given  him  as  is  de¬ 
sirable.  They  should  be  kept  there  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  after  which  he  and  the  chicks 
may  be  allowed  to  roam  where  they  choose, 
and  then  he  will  take  better  care  of  them 
than  the  mother,  for  he  will  never  wean 
them.  Other  chicks  may  be  given  him 
from  time  to  time,  but  always  at  night,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  chicks  that  are  large 
enough  should  be  taken  from  him.  In  this 
way  one  capon  will  bring  up  a  good  many 
chickens,  and  the  hen’s  time  is  not  lost. 
The  capon  is  always  at  home  with  a  large 
family  of  chicks,  after  he  is  broken  in. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  ROUP. 

With  the  advent  of  October  roup  will 
come.  The  weather  will  be  changeable, 
going  from  hot  to  cool  and  vice  versa. 
The  birds  will  get  chilled  from  the  sudden 
changes  or  get  wet  from  a  cold  rain,  and  in 
many  other  ways  they  will  catch  cold 
which  will  develop  roup.  Cures  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and  every  breeder  seems  to 
have  a  certain  one  of  his  own.  This  article 
is  not  written  for  the  purpose  ot  giving 
such  people  light.  The  old  breeder  has  his 
remedies  and  knows  how  to  apply  them, 
but*  my  object  is  to  help  those  who  have 
just  started  in  the  business  with  their  first 
case  of  roup. 

The  first  symptoms  to  be  noticed  are 
sneezing,  frequent  opening  of  the  mouth 
and  gaping  in  a  sleepy  style,  and  frothing 
at  the  eyes,  and  possibly  a  watery  discharge 
from  the  nostrils.  This  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  “  distemper  stage.”  Catch  the 
affected  birds  and  put  them  in  a  warm 
room  by  themselves.  Procure  a  sewing- 
machine  oil  can,  fill  it  full  of  commou  lamp 
oil,  to  which  add  five  drops  of  fluid  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Catch  the  bird  and  inject  a  few 
drops,— after  shaking  the  can  up  well,— in¬ 
to  each  nostril,  which,  if  discharging, 
should  be  cleaned  out  by  washing  with 
milk-warm  water,  and  also  inject  a  few 
drops  down  the  throat.  Treat  twice  daily  ; 
one  or  two  days  will  suffice.  After  the  bird 
has  recovered  put  it  back  with  the  others 
at  night.  By  putting  it  back  at  that  time 
it  will  become  accustomed  to  the  chauge  iu 
temperature  ere  morning,  and  the  chauge 
is  not  then  so  great  as  iu  day-time. 

If  the  heads  are  swelled  aud  the  eyes 
closed  up,  the  disease  has  a  little  tighter 
hold  upon  them.  Wash  their  heads  well 
with  warm  water  and  Castile  soap,  drying 
them  well  with  a  cloth.  Then  treat  as 
before,  except  that  you  should  apply  to  the 
head  and  eye  lids  an  ointment  made  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  and  tur¬ 
pentine  to  a  tea-spoonful  of  lard,  and 
mixing  thoroughly.  If  the  throat  is  cank¬ 
ered,— that  is,  if  a  cheesy  substance 
has  gathered  about  the  tongue  aud  the 
sides  of  the  throat  on  the  inside— the  bird 
is  in  what  we  might  call  the  third  stage  of 
the  disease.  Remove  this  substance  with 
a  small  hair-pin.  It  will  cause  the  afflicted 
parts  to  bleed :  but  no  matter,  do  the  work 
well:  wash  the  moutli  out,  aud  sprinkle 


thickly  burnt  or  boiled  alum,  powdered 
fine,  on  the  affected  parts.  Apply  the  coal- 
oil  to  the  nostrils.  Treat  twice  daily  while 
they  are  sick.  Feed  whole  grain,  dropping 
all  soft  food.  Give  them  fresh  water  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  to  it  add  sufficient  tincture  of 
iron  to  color  it  well.  Never  allow  a  healthy 
fowl  to  drink  from  the  vessel  until  it  has 
been  thoroughly  cleansed.  An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  we 
are  told ;  therefore,  if  there  is  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  your  poultry-house  being  damp 
and  musty,  clean  it  at  once ;  fumigate  it  in 
the  day-time  by  burning  sulphur,  keeping 
the  door  and  windows  closed  for  a  while. 
Disinfect  it  with  crude  carbolic  acid — a 
tea  cupful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  well 
sprinkled  around  everywhere  in  the  house. 
If  the  floor  is  of  earth, put  a  foot  of  sand  on 
the  bottom ;  if  of  wood,  less  will  suffice. 
The  sand  will  absorb  the  moisture,  damp¬ 
ness  and  odors  arising  from  the  droppings. 
Keep  your  eyes  always  open  for  roup. 


Cull  Out  Now. — October  is  a  good 
month  to  cull  out  and  grade  up  your  young 
birds.  In  every  breeder’s  yard  at  this  sea¬ 
son  there  are  always  more  or  less  culls, 
both  males  and  females.  I  mean  by  culls, 
birds  off  in  color,  points,  etc.,  so  much  that 
they  are  valueless  as  breeders,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  fit  to  ship.  Take  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  for  instance. 
There  goes  a  cockerel  too  light  in  color  of 
plumage  for  a  breeder,  because  the  black 
is  so  scant  that  the  color  runs.  There  goes 
a  pullet  that  is  nearly  black  in  plumage, 
has  bad  willow  legs  and  a  very  dark  beak. 
Moreover,  you  will  find  some  with  crooked 
breast-bones,  badly  wry  tails,  deformed 
beaks,  etc.  Out  of  this  lot  a  farmer  can 
select  some  good  cockerels  for  crossing,  or 
pullets  for  laying,  and  those  witn  crooked 
breast  bones  and  deformed  beaks  can  go 
into  the  pot.  October  is  the  month  when 
whoever  keeps  a  mixed-up  flock  should 
pick  up  bargains  from  the  fanciers  who  are 
culling  out.  One  should  not  neglect  to  do 
this,  as  it  is  all  foolishness  to  feed  such 
rubbish,  and,  besides,  the  good  birds  want 
the  feed  and  room  of  the  inferior  fowls  to 
enable  them  to  spread  out  and  develop  into 
fine  birds.  The  longer  one  feeds  a  “  cull  ” 
the  oftener  he  will  have  to  go  down  in  his 
pocket  for  cash  to  purchase  feed.  Again, 
cull  out !  Don’t  stand  on  the  point  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  but  do  it.  E.  P.  c. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 
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SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OWN 
THE  TELEGRAPHS  AND 
RAILROADS  ? 

( Continued .) 

It  is  said  that  government  ownership  of 
railroads  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  because  it?  would  mean 
the  forcible  seizure  of  individual  property. 
But  who  doubts  the  government’s  right  of 
eminent  domain  ?  Was  not  a  part  of  this 
very  property  taken  from  private  citizens 
by  this  same  right  on  the  plea  of  public  ne¬ 
cessity  ?  It  is  also  alleged  that  while  the 
general  government  may  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  assume  the  ownership  of 
railroads  which  cross  State  boundaries,  it 
has  no  such  right  with  regard  to  railroads 
which  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  any 
single  State.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  the  constitutional  clause  re¬ 
lating  to  the  regulation  of  “  commerce 
among  the  several  States,”  can  be  so  con¬ 
strued  as  to  limit  governmental  control  to 
railroads  which  cross  State  boundaries  ? 
Because  a  road  does  not  actually  cross  a 
State  boundary,  while  it  is  connected  with 
other  roads  that  do,  is  it  on  that  account 
any  less  necessary  to  commerce  between 
the  people  living  in  the  interior  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  or  is  it  less  a  post-road  ?  W ould 
it  not  be  the  hight  of  stupidity  to  limit 
the  power  conferred  on  Congress  so  as  to 
enable  corporations  controlling  public 
roads  to  nullify  it,  by  changing  the  names 
and  nominal  ownership  of  them  at  State 
lines  ?  The  right  to  regulate  inter  State 
commerce  evidently  implies  the  right  to* 
control  it  along  every  part  of  its  course, 
whether  it  lies  wholly  within  the  limits  of 
any  single  State  or  extends  beyond  it. 

But  granted  that  the  government  of  this 
country*,  like  that  of  other  countries,  has 
the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  on  the  payment  of  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  to  their  owners,  should  it  do  so  ? 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  already  a 
considerable  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  would  vote  for  such  a  measure, 
and  the  belief  in  the  necessity  for  it  is 
steadily  and  rapidly  spreading.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  England,  where  the  people 
more  closely  resemble  ourselves  than  any 
other,  and  where  liberty  is  loved  and 
officialism  hated  as  much  as  in  America. 
In  1873  a  commission  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  and,  though  the 
reasons  for  the  transfer  there  are  less 
cogent  than  here,  it  is  the  opinion  of  im 
partial  judges  that  the  State  ownership  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  which  20 
years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
chimerical,  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  prob¬ 
able  contingency.  Nearly  20  years  ago  the 
English  government  assumed  possession  of 
the  telegraph  service,  and  since  then  it  has 
so  greatly  extended  its  scope,  lowered  its 
tariff  and  improved  its  operations  that  a 
proposition  to  restore  it  to  private  owner¬ 
ship  now  would  be  universally  scouted. 
In  the  colony  of  Victoria,  Australia,  where 
the  form  of  government  is  popular  like  our 
own,  and  its  methods  equally  partisan,  and 
where  the  people  are  the  counterpart  of 
ours,  the  governmental  management  of  the 
railroads  has  been  a  brilliant  success.  The 
first  results  of  the  government’s  acquisition 
of  the  railroads  in  Germany  were  uniform¬ 
ity  of  tariffs  throughout  the  empire,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  special  rates  or 
of  personal  favoritism,  and  the  cheapening 
of  transportation  charges.  Wherever  the 
government  of  other  countries  has  taken 
control  of  the  railroads  from  private  man¬ 
agement  the  same  story  is  repeated.  Why 
should  the  people  of  this  country  be  any 
longer  deprived  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  those  of  other  nations,  especially  as  in 
no  other  country  have  the  abuses  of  the 
private  ownership  of  the  railroads  been  so 
outrageous  ? 

What  other  people  have  just  grounds  for 
complaint  of  such  exorbitant  charges,  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  here  by  the  desire  to  pay  the 
highest  interest  on  capitalizations  which, 
owing  to  corrupt  and  wasteful  methods  of 
construction  and  excessive  stock-wateriug, 
greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  roads  ? 
What  other  people  would  tamely  submit  to 
the  overbearing,  unjust  and  arbitrary 
treatment  the  public,  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  another,  constantly  receive  from 
the  railroad  management  f  What  other 
people  would,  year  after  year,  consent  to 
be  arbitrarily  taxed  to  pay  interest  on  vast 
amounts  of  fictitious  capital  for  the  rapid 
enrichment  of  unscrupulous  railroad  man¬ 
agers  ?  In  the  years  18S0-IS82,  29,000  miles 
of  railroad  were  built  in  the  United  States, 
upon  which  a  paper  value  of  $70,000  per 
mile  was  placed,  but  which  actually  cost 
less  than  $30,000  per  mile,  and  the  amount 
of  watered  stock  in  the  Erie  alone  is  $77,- 


000,000,  while  the  proportion  of  “  water  ” 
in  some  of  the  other  roads  is  still  greater. 

Probably  the  most  detrimental  and  vex¬ 
atious  of  the  abuses  of  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  unfair  and  iniquitous  discrim¬ 
ination  it  has  exercised  in  favor  of  particular 
places  and  persons.  So  outrageous  has  this 
often  been  that  there  are  few  sections  of 
the  country  in  which  particular  towns  have 
not  been  greatly  injured  or  ruined  by  it, 
while  rival  places  have  been  proportion¬ 
ately  benefited.  Thousands  of  smart,  ener¬ 
getic,  wide-awake  merchants  and  other  bus¬ 
iness  men  have  been  badly  hampered  or 
driven  to  the  wall  and  forced  to  abandon 
their  vocations,  while  some  of  their  much 
less  capable  neighbors  have  prospered 
mightily  owing  to  the  same  baleful  influ¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  wide  areas  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  unjust  discrimination  of 
railroads  by  which  shippers  nearest  the  great 
markets  or  at  points  removed  from  compe¬ 
tition  have  been  compelled  to  pay  nearly  as 
high,  or  the  same,  or  even  a  greater  rate  than 
shippers  situated  farther  away  or  at  compet¬ 
ing  points.  Where  unjust  discrimination  has 
been  made  in  favor  of  large  concerns,  such  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  has  always  been  the  result  of 
a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  management 
of  the  railroads  to  the  injury  of  their  secur¬ 
ity-holders.  Indeed,  not  the  least  of  the 
abuses  of  railroad  manipulators  has  been 


the  unscrupulous  or  absolutely  dishonest 
way  in  which  they  have  frequently  neg¬ 
lected  the  interests  of  the  latter  or  posi¬ 
tively  swindled  them  out  of  their  invest¬ 
ments.  So  far  has  this  disreputable  prac¬ 
tice  been  carried  that  certain  railroad 
magnates  have  notoriously  accumulated  a 
large  proportion  of  their  millions  by  rail¬ 
road  wrecking— by  purposely  bankrupting 
the  roads,  and  then  re-organizing  them, 
freezing  out  most  of  the  security-holders 
in  the  process. 

Another  of  the  great  evils  of  the  times  is 
the  demoralizing  effect  on  our  politics  of 
the  vast  money  power  of  the  railroads,  and 
their  unscrupulous  use  of  it  to  influence 
legislation.  Not  only  do  they  maintain  an 
expensive  lobby  at  every  State  capital  as 
well  as  at  Washington,  to  purchase  the 
votes  of  corrupt  legislators,  but  at  every 
election  they  spend  large  sums  to  secure 
the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
for  our  State  and  National  legislatures, 
who  will  favor  their  interests.  Then 
again,  who  can  doubt  that  the  vast  patron¬ 
age  within  their  control  is  frequently  used 
to  secure  the  same  end  ?  Are  the  passes 
and  other  favors  lavished  so  freely  on  our 
legislators,  judges,  editors,  and  on  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  in  influential  positions,  dis¬ 
interested  gifts  for  which  no  returns  are 
expected  ?  To  the  seen  observer  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  this 


abuse  or  the  danger  arising  from  it  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  fact  the  railroad  power, 
by  the  unscrupulous  use  it  is  ever  ready  to 
make  of  the  vast  influence  at  its  command, 
has  become  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 

For  years  the  public  have  been  instructed 
to  weariness  on  the  benefits  and  evils  of 
free  trade  with  foreign  nations  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  opinion  they  may  entertain  on  the 
subject,  all  agree  on  the  desirability  of  free 
trade  within  our  own  boundaries.  But 
while  multitudes  grow  excited  over  the 
iniquity  of  a  comparatively  small  and  defi¬ 
nite  tax  on  our  trade  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  even  though  it  goes  into  the  public 
treasury  and  is  levied  in  the  name  of  the 
Nation,  how  few  seem  to  see  anything  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  the  taxation  of  our  domestic 
trade,  by  private  persons,  at  private  ca¬ 
price,  for  private  profit !  Surely  most  of  us 
will  agree  with  Bellamy,  that  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  people  should  see  this 
matter  in  its  true  light,  to  bring  about  a 
practical  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of 
untaxed  free  trade  within  the  Union,  and 
of  the  only  means  of  securing  this — a  na¬ 
tional  railroad  service  to  be  run  at  cost  and 
not  for  profit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Read  the  second  cash  prize  offer , 
under  Publisher's  Desk ,  on  page  716. 
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Entirely  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  order  of  the  “  King’s  Daughters,”  and  of  striking 
interest  to  every  “  King’s  Daughter”  in  the  land.  It  will  be  written  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bottome,  the  founder  and  President  of  the  Order,  who  in  this  department,  will  give  each  month 
“talks"  similar  to  those  which  she  made  famous  last  winter  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  best  New  York  houses. 

Is  a  department  which 
is  read  every  month  by 
thousands  of  girls  who 
buy  the  Journal  for 
this  feature  alone. 
Every  point  in  a  girl’s 
life  is  here  treated: 
what  is  best  for  her  to 
wear;  most  becoming 

manners  in  society;  behavior;  all  told  in  a  chatty  manner  by  one  of  the  brightest  writers  in  the  land. 

CONTENTS  FOR  THIS  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE: 

HOW  TO  LEARN  TO  TALK  WELL;  A  MISTAKE  YOU  MAKE; 

HOW  TO  BE  PRETTY  THIS  FALL:  SAYING  “GOOD  MORNING;” 

MANNERS  WHEN  AT  CHURCH;  MY  GIRLS’  MOTHERS. 
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1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this  year  E 
iSgi,  to  January  ist,  1892.  Also,  our  E 
handsome  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  and  including  “  Art  Needlework  ^ 
Instructions,”  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  RAMSEY  ;  also  Kensington  Art  Designs,  by  JANE  S.  CLARK,  of  London. 

1m  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Humorous. 

Can  a  man  who  calls  his  son  William 
be  arrested  for  bill-raising  ?— St.  Joseph 
News. 

A  HAN  of  flighty  disposition  should  never 
be  made  the  cashier  of  a  bank.— Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 

Her  First  Thought  :  “  I  dreamed  of  you 
last  night,  Miss  Rosalind.”  “  O,  did  you  ? 
And  what  dress  did  I  have  on  ?” — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

They  call  it  applejohn  this  year  because 
they  are  not  familiar  enough  with  it  to  call 
it  applejack  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  apples. 
—Chicago  Post. 

Psalmist  :  “  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  f” 
Cynic :  “  Probably  because  little  of  the 
money  subscribed  for  their  conversion  ever 
reaches  them.” — New  York  Herald. 

“Then  you  have  made  up  your  mind, 
young  lady,  never  to  get  married  ?  ”  “  Yes, 
sir.  I’ll  die  an  old  maid.”  “  But  if  some 
young  man  were  to  propose  to  you  ?  ” 
“Ah,  that  would  be  a  different  thing  alto¬ 
gether.”—  Fliegende  Blatter. 

City  Swell  :  “  I  fain  would  have  thee 
for  my  very  own.”  Country  maiden : 
“  Well,  you  can  just  get.  You’re  not  the 
first  by  several  that’s  feigned  the  same 
thing,  and  I’m  still  doing  the  housework 
for  ma ."—Binghamton  Leader. 

No  Place  for  Him.— Patrick  (just  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effects  of  ether  in  the 
hospital) :  “  Oh,  where  am  I  ?  Where  am 
I?”  Dr.  Sawbones  (with  a  wink):  “In 
heaven.”  Patrick  (looking  around):  “Then 
I’d  like  to  know  what  you  are  doing  here.” 
—Racket. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 
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rOMONA  NURSERIES 

Wonderful  Peach, 
Kieffer,  Japan  Golden  Russet 
and  Idaho  Pears,  Japan  Wal¬ 
nuts,  Japan  Mammoth  Chest¬ 
nuts.  Hardy  Oranges,  and  other 
valuable  novelties,  Fruit  and 
Nut  Bearing  trees  in  variety. 
Our  usual  large  stock  of  all  worthy  Small  Fruits, 
Grapes.  Currants,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WM,  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


THEWM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 

Glenwood  Nurseries, 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  F  irtsand  Grapevines. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  and  PLANTS 


We  offer  for  the  FALL  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornamental 
TKEES,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRU1T.S.  Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
ogne,  Fall  of  1890,  mailed  free.  /established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHCENIX  NURSERY 

8IDNEY  TCTTLK  &  CO.,  Proprietor*,  BL00JHNU10N,  ILL. 


1 1\  ^  WORKS, 

LATEST  improved  machines 

In  the  — .I, 


Illustrated  -  '  1J 
and  prices  beforo  purchasing 


Tread  and  SweepPowers, 
n  Shelters  with  Cleaner  and 
:ea  and  styles,  Peed  Cotters 


Sizes  to  rut  flue  or  coarse, 
suitable  for  Cattle  or 
Sheep  :  turned  by  a  boy  ; 
will  easily  cut  two  bushels 
a  m'nute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Eas’est  Worked, 

Most  K npiil  and 

Durable  in  Use. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 


VEGETABLE 

CUTTERS. 


senpf°i  circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 
r*  eK  end  for  Circular. 

.  _ _ _ 

PSUYN  POTATO  DIGGER  CO.,  HOOSIOE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  ACRICUL 

- .  <^  EMPIRE 

Crind  your  own  Feed  a 
SAVE  MON!- Y.  4 


cED 


RINDER 

With  or  without 
Tumbling  Rod  at¬ 
tachment,  for  running  Com  Shelters,  Cutter,  Ac. 

Grinds  12  to  25  Bushels  per  hour 

of  Ear  Com,  dry  or  damp,  Chop  Feed,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse.  Can  be  run  by  steam  power,  if 
desired.  t3T  Also  full  line  of  .Shellerg,  Cutters, 
Broadcast  Seeders,  Ac.  For  prices  and  terms, 

*ddresa  STAR  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
New  Lexington.  Ohio. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK, 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  ff  lumber,  logs,  plauks,  timber;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  :  wood  measure,  speed  of  olreular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  ire's,  land- 


It  pays 

to  get  our 
Catalogue  and 

any  of  the  following  implements 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sires  and  styles, 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Boilers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowej-s.Cross-out  Wood 
Saws,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  conmlete,  either  on  baas 
plate  or  on  four-wheel  Iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
•  H  MF.88INUKB  JtSON  Tstaraj,  Northampton  Co^Fa, 


IIWILLIBMS 

6rain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 

St.  Johnsville.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


A  SAMPLE HAR¬ 
ROW  FREE  to 
One  Person  at  each 

P.  O.  We  give  them 
awav  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  as  a 
premium  to  Introduce 
on-  goods.  Send  IO 
els.  for  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head 
Ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 


UNION  MACHINE  CO.  (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  18S2.  Sent  post¬ 


paid  for  cents. 

G.  W  FlSIIfcR.  Box  2.38,  Rochester,  New  York. 


SJFRUIT  TREES 

Vdnctlc;>(  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Grapes,  Gooseberries,  Ac.  Sendfor  cat¬ 
alogue  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  HEADY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


Price-Ltet.  J-  F*  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOOD  BOOKS! 


COST  OF  POSTAGE  AND  PACKING  ONLY  ASKED. 

LAST  CALL! 

The  Miscellaneous  Books  in  following  list  are  not  strictly  new,  nor  yet  are  they 
secondhand:  they  are  in  that  condition  best  described  by  the  term  “  shelf- worn ;  ”  that 
is  they  have  occupied  the  shelves  until  a  trifle  dusty  and  worn  by  occasional  handling. 
They  are  all  good  books,  but  they  occupy  valuable  space,  and  we  must  get  them  off  our 
shelves.  The  prices  named  for  them  in  former  lists  were  ridiculously  low,  and  many  were 
sold.  Now  we  will  “give  away”  the  balance  to  our  readers  if  they  will  pay  SIMPLY 
THE  COST  OF  POSTAGE  AND  PACKING. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  var  ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Expenmenial  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  while.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  In  earli¬ 
ne- s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label  Our  copyright  name.  ‘  Green  Moun 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Plants  of  Bast  duality.  Warranted  tma  to  name.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  New 
Varieties.  Send  for  Pries  List. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  uuabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  clous  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  tt  lugs  of  merit  it  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  t tie  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  theUnited 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  es  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  tbo 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 


Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid . $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each .  $2.50 

Trees,  three  to  live  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


Audersonville  Violets,  by  H.  W. 
Collingwood,  a  tale  of  North  and 
South.  Lee  and  Shepard.  1889. ....  $0. 15 
The  Silver  Chalice  and  Other  Poems, 

by  Emma  M.  Buckingham . 10 

Ready  for  Business  or  Choosing  an 

Occupation.  Manson . 10 

Young  Folks’  Stories  and  Pictures 
of  Sea  Urchins,  Star  Fishes  and 

Corals,  by  Mrs.  Turney . 10 

Life  of  Jonathan  Wood,  Inventor  of 

the  Modern  Plow . 10 

Ca  Ira  !  or  Danton  in  the  French  Rev¬ 


olution.  Groveland . 15 

Three  Visits  to  America,  by  Emily 

Faithful.  Reg.  $1.50 . 15 

The  Man  of  the  World.  Wm.  North.  .15 

The  Adventures  of  a  Chinaman.  By 
Jules  Verne.  Reg.  $1.50.  (2.).. each  .15 

Immortality.  (A  Poem).  Barlow...  .10 

Zophill  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.  (A 

Novel).  By  M.  G.  Brooks . 15 

The  Coquette,  or  the  life  aud  let¬ 
ters  of  Eliza  Whartou.  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Foster . 10 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Buuyau . 10 

Shobab,  a  Tale  of  Bethesda,  a  poem, 

J.  A.  Whitney,  LL.  D . 10 


The  King’s  Missive  and  Other  Poems, 


bv  John  G.  Whittier .  $0.10 

Pauline  and  Other  Poems,  by,  H.  L. 

Gordon . io 

Drugs  That  Enslave,  The  Opium, 


Morphine,  Chloral  and  Hashesch 
Habits,  Dr.  H.  H.  Kaue.  Reg.  $1.50. .  .15 

Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War— At¬ 
lanta— The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion— The  Army  Under  Pope — From 
Fort  Henry  to  Corinth — The  Penin¬ 
sula — The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
—The  Mississippi.  7  vols.  Reg.  price 


$1.00  each.  Our  price  each . 15 

New  York— Tde  Plantingaud  Growth 
of  the  Empire  State.  2  vols.  $2.50  reg.  .15 

American  Statesmen— Franklin,  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  J.  Q.  Adams.  3  vols. 

each . 20 

About  Grant,  John  L.  Swift.  Sketches 
of  Life  During  the  War . 15 

The  Epoch  of  Reform.  18d0— 1850. 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P . 15 

Victoria  Brittania.  A  Plan  for  Cele¬ 
brating  the  Reigu  of  Queen  Victoria. 

By  Hollis  True . io 

Britons  aud  Muscovites,  or  Traits  of 
Two  Empires.  CurtisGuild.  $1.50. .  .15 

Memoirs  of  Wm.  Francis  Bartlett. 

H.  W.  Palfrey.  $1.25 . 15 
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UlON’T  buy  a  SAW  MILL  before  writing  for 
catalogue  and  prices  of  the  New  Buckeye. 
Address  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 


CAMP  LIFE. 


The  one  thing  you’ll  always  find  in  every  cow¬ 
boy’s  outfit  when  he  goes  on  the  spring  round-up 
is  a  “  Fish  Brand"  Pommel  Slicker  They  make 
the  only  perfect  saddle  coat,  and  come  either  black 
or  yellow.  They  protect  the  whole  front  of  the 
rider’s  body,  being  made  to  fit  round  the  outside  o£ 
the  saddle  entire.  When  used  as  a  walking  coat, 
the  extension  pieces  neatly  overlap  each  other, 
making  a  regular  overcoat  with  a  double  storm¬ 
proof  front.  When  riding,  the  saddle  is  dry  as  a 
bone,  from  pommel  to  cantle,  and  the  rider  is  en¬ 
tirely  protected  in  every  part  of  his  body.  These 
"Slickers,”  being  of  extra  width,  make  fine 
blankets  for  camp  Beware  of  worthless  imitations, 
every  garment  stamped  with  “  Fish  Brand  ”  Trade 
Mark  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat  when  you 
can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker”  delivered  with¬ 
out  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustrated  catalogue- 
free. 

A.  J.  TOVYER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


STBYENS 

Rifles  and  Pistols. 

Rifles  for  Ladies , 

Roys  and  Men 

In  various  calibres,  weights  and  styles. 

Used  by  experts,  professionals  and  ama¬ 
teurs.  The  most  accurate  rifles  made. 


STEVENS  PISTOLS, 

in  several  models, 
are  used  by  the  best 
living  pistol  shots. 

T  heir  acknowl¬ 
edged  superiority  makes  them  tha 
chosen  arms  of  the  experts.  Light  and 
heavy,  plain  or  elaborately  finished, 
and  in  various  calibres. 


STEYENS  POCKET  RIFLES. 

The  most  compact 
rifle  made.  Will  shoot 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  at  various  dis¬ 
tances. 

These  arms  are  carried  by  Anglers,  Bicy¬ 
clists,  Hunters  and  Tourists. 


Send  for  a  catalogue  and  special  circular 
describing  the  latest  triumphs  in  modern 
firearms. 

Address 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  OS, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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THE  PARAGON  CHESTNUT. 

UR  readers  will  pardon  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  congratu¬ 
lating  itself  that  it  ha3  been  largely  instrumental 
in  precipitating  an  appreciation  of  so-called  Japan 
Chestnuts  in  general,  and  of  their  improved  varieties  in  par¬ 
ticular,  among  them  the  Paragon,  which  we  believe  marks 
an  advance  in  chestnut  culture  quite  unparalleled.  The 
conspicuous  objections  to  the  Japan  and 
Spanish  Chestnuts  are  their  coarse  flesh  and 
astringent  skin,  properties  which  render 
them  somewhat  unpalatable  when  eaten 
raw.  The  skin  of  the  Paragon  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  American  Chestnut, 
while  the  flesh  is  about  as  sweet  and  tender 
as  that  of  our  largest  varieties.  The  fact 
is  very  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  the  tree 
should  prove  as  hardy  and  productive  as 
American  kinds,  the  Paragon  is  destined 
to  revolutionize  chestnut  culture,  since  it 
has  the  advantage  of  size,  while  the  trees 
come  into  bearing  while  very  young. 

The  drawing,  from  a  photograph,  shown 
at  Fig.  315,  is  that  of  a  Paragon  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  the  spring  of  1SS8,  by  H. 

M.  Engle  &  Son,  of  Marietta,  Pennsylvania. 

It  blossomed  last  year,  but  the  blossoms 
were  purposely  destroyed.  The  hight  will 
be  guessed  at  approximately  when  it  is  said 
that  the  man  beside  it  is  a  fraction  over 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall.  The  cion  and 
stock  did  not  make  a  complete  union. 

Grafting  wax  was  used  to  cover  the  imper¬ 
fect  portion.  Whether  the  union  will  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  perfect  with  years  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  The  stock  was  grafted 
just  where  the  man  clasps  the  tree  with  his 
hand.  Another  specimen  of  about  the 
same  size  was  received  the  next  spring,  in 
18S9.  In  this  specimen  the  union  is  nearly 
perfect  and  the  tree  has  made  a  healthy 
growth.  There  were,  during  the  past  season, 
several  male,  though  no  female  blossoms. 

The  tree  illustrated  bore  eight  burrs,  two 
of  which  were  cut  oil,  as  it  was  feared  the 
top  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  all  to 
maturity.  The  others  ripened  after  the 
first  light  frosts,  with  the  mass  of  American 
Chestnuts  in  the  woods  and  fields  about. 

The  burrs  averaged  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  each  one  held  two  abortive  and  one 
perfect  chestnut,  averaging  l)^-iuch  in  the 
widest  diameter.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Engle,  is  in  reply  to  our  questions  : 

“  Mr.  Meehan  (I  think),  says  the  Paragon 
is  from  Spanish  seed ;  but  whatever  may 
be  its  origin,  it  can  stand  upon  its  merits. 

Its  size  aud  quality  are  uot  criticised.  It  is 
precocious  aud  prolific  almost  to  a  fault 
and  as  vigorous  a  grower  as  any  I  know  of, 
but  its  hardiness  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
established.  Hitherto,  however,  we  have 
received  no  reports  that  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  trees  we  have  sent  out  have  been  winter- 
killed.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  received 
reports  that  it  has  survived  12  to  15  degrees 
Fah.  belowzero.  We  have  opened  a  new  field 
in  chestnut  culture,  in  which  the  public 
should  look  out  for  a  boom.  Last  spring  we 
grafted  about  six  acres  of  chestnut  sprouts 
with  the  Paragon,  and  several  acres  more 
will  be  grafted  next  spring,  and  if  these 
are  successful  we  shall  invest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  more  extensively.  Our  first  experi¬ 
ment  was  with  about  two  acres,  in  another 
county,  grafted  four  years  ago  for  another  party  on  lease. 
From  these  trees  we  received  last  fall  (the  third  season)  half 
a  bushel  of  nuts— one-third  of  the  crop,  which  would  have 
been  larger  had  not  the  17-year- locusts  badly  injured  the 
trees.  We  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  the  editor  of 
The  Rural  could  see  our  trees  (about  a  dozen)  at  home, 
planted  from  two  to  fourteen  years.  From  one  I  have 
picked  over  1,200  burrs  and  it  is  too  full  yet.” 

On  the  10th  of  this  month  several  chestnuts  of  the  so- 
called  “  Numbo  ”  variety,  were  received  at  this  office. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  those  borne  by  the  Paragon, 
an  l  nearly  as  good  in  quality.  We  have  assumed  that  the 
name  “  Numbo  ”  stands  more  for  Japan  chestnuts  in  gen¬ 


eral  than  for  any  fixed  variety,  as  we  know  of  more  than 
one  nurseryman  who  calls  the  Japan  seedlings  which  he 
raises,  by  that  name.  The  nuts  were  sent  by  Samuel  C. 
Moon,  of  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  This  being  the 
case,  our  readers,  were  they  to  order  the  “  Numbo  ”  from 
several  nurseries,  would  be  liable  to  receive  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  under  that  name.  The  question  whether  the 


Paragon  is  of  American,  or  so-called  Spanish,  or  Japan 
origin  is  an  open  one.  We  have  seedlings  of  the  Japan, 
and  the  foliage  and  stems  resemble  those  of  the  Paragon, 
while  the  differences  between  the  Japan  and  Spanish  trees 
are  quite  marked,  as  the  writer  has  observed  them. 

It  now  remains  for  enterprising  nut  growers  to  make  a 
collection  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  three  species  (so- 
called)  and  to  cross  them.  In  this  way  we  may  ultimately 
obtain  nuts  as  large  as  the  largest  Japans,  and  as  sweet 
and  tender  as  the  best  Americans.  Improved  chestnut 
culture  is  in  its  infancy.  The  Paragon  is  but  the  first 
step  towards  an  Excelsior.  We  respectfully  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  tha  station  horticulturist  to  this  subject. 


THE  ANNUAL  POINSETTIA. 

( Euphorbia  heterophylla.) 

This  is  a  leafy,  branchy,  bushy  annual  euphorbia,  which, 
within  the  last  two  years,  has  become  quite  prominent  as 
a  horticultural  novelty.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  from  Florida  to  Texas,  and  into  Mexico,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Chapman’s  “Flora  of  the  Southern  States,’* 
under  the  name  of  Euphorbia  cyathophora. 
It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  more  or  less 
according  to  cultivation,  and  is.  freely  fur¬ 
nished  with  green,  fiddle-shaped  leaves, 
three  to  six  inches  long.  In  cultivation  in 
the  Northern  States  it  displays  no  marked 
ornamental  characters  till  about  the  end  of 
July  or  August,  when  it  comes  into  bloom ; 
then  like  most  other  euphorbias,  its  true 
flowers  are  inconspicuous  enough,  but  the 
uppermost  leaves — those  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  flowers — have  a  deep  red 
blotch  at  their  base.  In  the  true  poinsettia 
(Euphorbia  pulcherrima)  the  “  floral  ” 
leaves  are  large  and  altogether  red,  but  in 
the  “annual  poinsettia”  they  are  much 
smaller  in  size  and  only  partly  colored  with 
red.  Nevertheless,  when  it  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  between  August  and  October,  it  is 
an  interesting,  distinct  and  ornamental 
plant. 

It  ripens  seeds  abundantly  in  the  South ; 
in  moderate  quantity  in  the  North,  and  it 
is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  of  the  easiest 
cultivation. 

In  Florida  where  it  can  be  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
dwellings,  it  is  known  as  Hypocrite  Plant ; 
in  Northern  Mexico  where  it  runs  wild,  as 
Fire-on-the-Mountain,  and  in  the  Northern 
States  we  call  it  Painted  Leaf  and  Annual 
Poinsettia,  I,  myself  being  sponsor  for  the 
last  name.  However,  if  we  should,  as  per¬ 
haps  we  ought,  give  priority  to  precedence, 
then  its  accepted  English  name  would 
stand  as  Hypocrite  Plant.  Years  ago  I 
used  to  grow  this  euphorbia  as  a  “  botani¬ 
cal”  plant,  but  it  never  got  introduced  into 
prominent  garden  society  till  two  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell,  of 
Dwight,  Mass.,  got  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Childs 
had  it  from  Florida,  Mr.  Goodell  from 
Texas,  and  then  it  was  sent  out  a  year 
ahead  of  time;  by  this  I  mean  before  the 
introducers  had  nearly  seed  enough  of  it  to 
justify  them  in  sending  it  out,  but  in  busi¬ 
ness  competition  we  cannot  afford  to  “  get 
left,”  even  at  a  sacrifice. 

A  few  months  ago  a  kind  friend  from 
the  South  sent  me  a  spray  of  a  decidedly 
variegated  leaved  form  of  it;  the  variega¬ 
tion  consisted  of  yellow  and  white  mark¬ 
ings  or  blotches  all  over  all  of  the  leaves, 
and  this  coloration  was  present  from  the 
birth  of  the  plant  up,  and  the  plant,  I  am 
informed,  is  growing  and  seeding  as  freely 
as  are  the  typical  green-leaved  ones.  Now, 
if  the  seedlings  from  this  variegated  plant 
also  come  variegated,  we  shall  have  in  them 
one  of  the  best  aad  most  desirable  novel¬ 
ties  in  the  way  ot  ornamental- leaved 
annuals  ever  introduced.  True,  we  can 
perpetuate  the  stock  from  cuttings,  but 
this  is  an  unsatisfactory  and  slow  method, 
and  also  uncertain,  and,  commercially, 
it  would  not  pay.  william  falconer. 
Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

Remarks  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker.— Seeds  of  this 
poinsettia  were  received  from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  in 
February  and  sown  in  pots.  They  germinate  freely  and 
the  plants  grow  with  rapidity  when  set  in  the  garden, 
attaining  a  hight  of  three  feet  by  August,  when  the 
leaves  under  the  little  flowers  become  blotched  with  bright 
red.  If  the  plants  are  not  pinched  back  somewhat  in  early 
growth,  they  need  a  slight  support  by  August  or  they  are 
liable  to  be  blown  over.  Our  illustration  from  nature 
(see  Figure  316,  page  722)  shows  the  flowers  and  subtending 
colored  leaves.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Falconer’s 
prediction  as  to  its  popularity  will  be  realized. 
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SUFFOLK  STALLION  JOLLY  BOY. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  317,  is  re-engraved  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express.  Jolly  Boy  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
Buenos  Ayres  exhibition  this  year.  The  photograph  from 
which  this  picture  was  made  was  taken  when  the  horse 
was  between  three  and  four  years  old.  He  is  considered 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  breed.  He  is  described  as  a 
“  burnt  chestnut  ”  in  color— which,  as  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  says,  “  is  a  popular  color  abroad.” 

Suffolk  horses  are  not  yet  very  numerous  in'  this  country, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  animals  abroad  is  limited.  Some  of  our  large  horse 
breeders  keep  a  few  ;  but  we  do  not  think  any  one  has  yet 
attempted  to  make  a  specialty  of  them.  We  frequently 
see,  both  in  the  city  and  on  farms,  horses  with  unmistakable 
evidences  of  Suffolk  blood  in  color,  shape 
and  action.  But  for  the  fact  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  fashion  is  for  size  and  weight  in  draft 
horses,  it  is  probable  that  the  lighter,  ac¬ 
tive  Suffolk  would  be  well  thought  of. 

The  Suffolk  is  smaller  than  either  the  Per- 
cheron  or  Clydesdale,  and  is  nimble  and 
quick — a  fast  walker  and  an  honest,  per¬ 
sistent  worker.  He  is  like  a  bull-dog  when 
“cornered”  with  a  heavy  load  on  a  bad 
road.  He  will  pull  honestly  and  steadily 
while  the  harness  holds.  The  Suffolk  makes 
an  excellent  animal  for  general  farm  work ; 
but  we  have  little  hope  that  he  will  become 
popular  with  breeders  while  the  demand 
for  big  horses  continues. 


secure  to  ourselves  the  proper  benefits  of  good  government 
by  causing  the  repeal  of  all  class  legislation  hurtful  to  our 
citizens  as  a  body,  and  in  an  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  common  good  obtain  all  the  reward  of  our 
labors  to  which  we  are  justly  entitled.  This  is  the  creed 
of  a  fast  growing  class  of  Ohio  farmers.  They  would  have 
all  take  a  sensible,  business  view  of  the  situation,  accept 
their  responsibilities  as  American  citizens  and  cease  to  be 
mere  partisans  and  serfs. 

Locating  Evils.— Some  evils  have  been  located,  and 
remedies  have  been  agreed  upon  without  difficulty.  In 
State  affairs  there  are  some  unjust  burdens.  No  longer 
will  a  legislator  dare  become  the  pliant  tool  of  rings  and 
monopolistic  corporations  that  have  been  imposing  upon 
the  public.  In  State  affairs  we  are  well  agreed,  and  will, 


THE  FARMERS’  MOVEMENT  IN 
OHIO. 

The  Principles.—”  The  farmer  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  dominance  of  human  greed  in 
government,  and  as  long  as  human  greed 
is  dominant  in  government  the  producing 
classes  are  going  to  suffer,”  so  says  an 
honored  friend  of  the  farmer  in  Ohio. 

Here  is  the  truth,  nearly  the  whole  truth 
in  a  nut-shell.  Some  of  us  are  inclined  to 
sit  down  and  grumble  and  get  very  unhappy 
and  make  our  friends  miserable  with  much 
lamentation  over  this  condition  of  things, 
but  what  does  such  a  course  profit  us  ? 

Others  relieve  their  feelings  by  fierce  and 
loud  denunciations  of  all  corporations  and  other  combina¬ 
tions  of  capital.  Against  all  who  are  not  producers  they 
are  at  war,  and  bring  railing  accusations— a  thing,  we  are 
told,  that  even  Michael,  the  Archangel,  durst  not  bring 
against  the  devil  himself,  in  an  ancient  contention.  An¬ 
other  class  of  us — and  it  is  the  largest — do  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  government  and  the  regulation  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  and,  while  we  have  lost  much  of  the  faith  we 
once  had  in  our  old  political  party’s  ability  to  make  the  sun 
of  prosperity  shine  gloriously,  and  doubt  whether  the 
opposition  party  is  as  bent  upon  the  ruination  of  our  fair 
country  as  we  once  thought,  yet  we  are  disinclined  to  try 
to  fathom  the  supposed  mysteries  of  the  situation,  and 
prefer  to  try  to  raise  better  crops  and  live  more  economically, 
and  trust  that  matters  will  mend.  Here 
are  three  classes  that  embraced  nearly  all 
the  farmers  until  within  the  last  year. 

They  still  contain  the  majority,  probably, 
as  farmers  are  slow  to  move;  but  there  is  a 
class,  growing  fast,  who,  seeing  the  error 
of  their  former  ways,  are  standing  on  a 
different  platform.  Until  the  millennium 
comes,  until  human  greed  ceases  to  be  a 
dominant  factor  in  human  existence,  no 
class  of  men  can  give  over  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  other  classes, sink  into  a  peaceful, 
bovine  state  of  supposed  security  and  ex¬ 
pect  their  interests  to  be  guarded  carefully 
and  jealously.  Why  should  they  be?  Are 
other  men  made  of  better  clay  ?  Have  they 
escaped  the  effects  entailed  upon  the  human 
race  by  Adam’s  fall?  Are  they  so  much  more 
full  of  love  for  their  neighbor  than  we  that 
they  can  be  trusted  to  take  no  advantage, 
when  every  opportunity  is  given  ?  Let  us 
examine  ourselves.  Are  farmers  exempt 
from  a  desire  or,  at  least,  a  willingness  to 
receive  class  advantages  ?  Of  course  we  do 
not  do  so  to  any  such  extent — we  have  little 
opportunity— that  is  all  granted  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  only  lack  of  opportunity  that  keeps 
us,  as  a  class,  from  accepting  benefits.  We 
may  glorify  ourselves— and  no  one  honors 
the  integrity,  the  industry  and  the  well- 
earned  self-respect  of  the  American  farmer 
more  than  I  do — but  there  is  enough 
acquisitiveness  in  us  to  make  us  ready  to 
accept  whatever  comes  lawfully,  if  it  does 
not  bear  the  brand  of  fraud,  asking  not  too  many  questions 
for  conscience  sake.  Many  of  us  areeageriu  the  chase  after 
“  robber  barons,”  enthroned  by  a  tariff  that  we  proclaim 
“iniquitous,”  but  I  greatly  fear  no  men  have  been  more 
prominent  in  tariff  committee  rooms  at  our  national  cap¬ 
ital  than  some  organized  Ohio  wool  growers.  Let  nothing 
be  said  in  censure  of  this.  So  long  as  protection  is  our 
policy  there  is  no  danger  that  the  farmer  will  get  more 
than  his  share  of  the  plunder. 

Lessons  to  be  Learned.— But  the  lessons  we  would 
learn  are  these ;  That  we  must  accept  human  nature  as  it 
is,  and  waste  no  time  in  lamentations  that  avail  nothing, 
or  in  denunciations  that  fall  harmless,  or  in  habits  of 
thought  that  lead  to  servility  ;  that  we  should  accept  the 
guardianship  of  our  own  affairs  instead  of  persisting  in 
living  it  to  others  with  childlike  simplicity;  that,  in  an 
age  of  combinations,  we  should  use  organized  efforts  to 
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in  time,  accomplish  all  that  justice  can  demand.  Our  only 
weakness  becomes  apparent  when  we  touch  national  ques¬ 
tions,  and  on  these  we  are  in  the  main  agreed.  It  could 
not  be  hoped  that  we  could  agree  in  all  things.  That 
selfishness,  that  greed,  which  come  in  for  fierce  condem¬ 
nation  when  found  in  other  classes,  are  at  home  among 
us.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  Ohio  River  and  50  miles 
toward  the  northwest  from  it  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
Ohio,  and  in  the  territory  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
State  you  will  find  a  population  taught  to  believe  that  a 
high  protective  tariff  is  the  salvation  of  our  country. 
Iron,  salt  and  coal  interests  dominate  the  sentiment  of  that 
region.  The  farmer  accepts  without  question  the  high- 
tariff  ideas  put  afloat  by  the  protected  interests,  and,  if  he 


growers  have  never  been  envied  their  little  share  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  have  had  the  sympathy  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soil,  but  they  have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  on  account  of  their  organization, 
and  whenever  there  are  attempts  by  Ohio  farmers  to  give 
expression  to  their  views,  this  interest  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol,  for  its  organization  is  effective.  I  seriously  doubt 
whether  the  wheat  and  corn  producers  of  our  State  ever 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  true  expression  to  their 
views  except  in  local  Alliance  resolutions  and  individual 
statements. 

What  is  to  be  Done  ? — There  are,  however,  evils  that 
we  see,  feel  the  effects  of,  and  are  fighting  together.  No 
longer  will  the  Ohio  farmer  sit  still  and  see  our  currency 
contracted.  We  do  not  know  all  about  the  effect  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  upon  our  financial 
system ;  but  we  know  that  we  want  a 
proper  expansion  of  our  currency  by  means 
of  silver.  The  present  coinage  act  will 
suit  us  well  if  continued  in  force  ;  but  we 
would  feel  safer  if  this  coinage  were  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  future  time  instead  of  being 
soon  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  public 
official.  Still,  Ohio  is  a  pivotal  State,  and 
woe  betide  the  administration  that  is  not  a 
friend  of  silver.  We  have  had  a  habit  of 
rebuking  party  leaders  in  State  elections, 
while  never  failing  to  vote  straight  in  na¬ 
tional  ones,  but  the  hold  of  the  politicians 
is  breaking,  and  times  are  changing.  We 
are  not  ready  for  a  new  party — a  farmers’ 
party — in  the  State.  We  are  organizing 
rapidly  and  working  in  old  party  lines ; 
but  farmers  are  being  nominated  for  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  high  positions ;  and  men  in 
other  walks  of  life  who  carry  elections  for 
our  legislature  and  other  positions  will  be 
watched  as  they  never  were  before,  and  a 
man  found  to  be  the  tool  of  corporations 
will  be  retired.  The  idea  is  that  in  the 
future,  in  State  affairs  we  will  not  seek  so 
much  to  punish  a  party  that  is  responsible 
for  iniquitous  legislation  by  retiring  it, 
and  allowing  another  equally  bad  to  take 
its  place,  but  we  will  hold  each  man  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  what  he  has  done. 
Our  oiganizations  will  tell  him  our  needs, 
and,  if  he  is  slack  in  serving  us,  we  will  see 
that  his  political  career  shall  end  speedily.  If  neither  old 
party  heeds  us,  then  we  will  not  hesitate  to  put  a  local 
ticket  in  the  field  and  stay  with  it.  We  have  almost  quit 
fighting  the  civil  war  over  and  over  again,  and  are  turning 
our  attention  to  matters  of  moment.  ALVA  AGEE. 

Gallia  County,  Ohio. 
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SUFFOLK  STALLION  JOLLY  BOY.  Fig.  3  17. 

has  a  few  sheep  grazing  on  the  hills  of  that  section,  he 
knows  that  any  reduction  would  be  paralyzing  to  our 
“infant”  industries  Ohio  raises  more  wool  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  and  its  wool-growers  are  well 
organized.  [In  1S80,  4,908,486  sheep  were  sheared  in  Ohio, 
yielding  a  clip  of  25,002,756  pounds.  California  came  next 
with  4,152,349  fleeces,  weighing  16,798,036  pounds.  The 
other  States  were  away  behind  these. — Eds.]  When  they 
see  other  organized  bodies  securing  legislation  to  pull 
money  out  of  the  consumers’  pocket,  and  they  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  building  up  of  colossal  fortunes  for  other 
men;  when  they  see  money  going  out  to  others  without  due 
compensation  under  cover  of  law,  what  blame  if  they  try 
to  get  a  portion  ?  But  what  of  the  farmer  who  has  no 
sheep?  some  one  may  ask.  Well,  he  adds  his  brother 
farmer  who  raises  wool  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  he 
pays  tribute  and  is  thankful  that  he  still  lives.  The  wool- 


A  CANADIAN  ON  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

WILL  FEED  BARLEY-  INSTEAD  OF  CORN. 

The  McKinley  bill  will  doubtless  have  an  injurious 
effect  On  Canadian  barley,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  our 
barley  growers  can  find  some  other  way  of  disposing  of 
their  product  in  place  of  shipping  it  to  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Government  imported  from 
England  last  spring  a  quantity  of  two- 
rowed  barley,  which  is  considered  by  the 
brewers  far  superior  to  the  six-rowed  for 
malting.  It  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  for  seed  as  an  experiment.  If  it 
V/  should  prove  as  good  as  the  two-rowed 

kind  grown  in  England,  we  can  ship  our 
grain  to  that  country,  and  do  better  than 
we  have  been  doing  in  the  markets  of  the 
iffefPt States.  If  it  will  not  prove  a  success,  I  think 
* our  *armers  wiii  have  to  turn  their  atten- 
i.7  ;  4’?’  tion  to  some  other  coarse  grain  for  export, 
and  feed  their  barley  to  their  cattle  instead 
i  of  the  kinds  of  grain  they  have  been  in  the 

habit  of  feeding,  such  as  peas  and  oats, 
and  then  they  will  require  less  of  the  West¬ 
ern  corn  which  many  of  our  farmers  have 
been  using  for  a  number  of  years  past.  I 
notice,  on  looking  over  the  Trade  and 
t  j  I  |  Navigation  report,  issued  by  the  Canadian 
7j  Government,  that  we  import  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  somewhat  over  3,000,000  bushels 
j  (  annually.  I  believe  our  barley  can  be  sub- 
,/  (l  stituted  for  your  corn  in  every  case.  I 
think  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  we 
’’j.)  can  so  shape  our  affairs  that  we  shall  be 

a '/i  relieved  of  any  little  inconveniences  we 

may  be  put  to  by  the  enactment  of  the 
McKinley  bill.  Those  among  us  who  are 
somewhat  nervous  in  the  matter  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  tariff  need  only  reflect  upon 
the  effect  of  the  abrogation  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  in  1878.  Then  we  had  among 
us  those  who  thought  that  we  would  be  ruined ;  but  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  instead  of  being  injured  by  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  that  treaty,  we  were  benefited  by  it.  I  much 
regret  the  late  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  savors  much  of  retaliation,  which  is  very  un¬ 
fortunate.  Nations  lying  side  by  side  as  we  do,  should 
so  legislate  as  to  show  a  friendly  feeling  towards  each  other. 

With  our  very  complete  systems  of  railways  and  canals, 
I  think  we  are  altogether  independent  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  very  indifferent  to  any  changes  that 
may  be  made  by  our  neighbors  in  their  tariff. 

In  this  part  of  the  world  we  take  no  stock  in  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Wyman.  If  he  were  to  gag  the  press  of  his 
country  and  prevent  the  publication  of  his  speeches,  then 
he  might  blindfold  some  of  the  Canadians  [Mr.  Wyman  is 
a  Canadian. — Eds  j  In  the  States  he  advocates  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  into  other  lands ;  in 
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Canada  his  text  is  the  desirability  of  our  securing  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  60,000,000  people  for  the  products  of  the  Dominion, 
in  the  Union.  When  we  consider  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  products  of  both  countries,  agricultural  as  well  as 
mechanical,  are  nearly  the  same,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Wyman 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  in 
a  semi-civilized  condition  even  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
We  Canadians  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
for  many  years  shown  an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  us. 
They  refused  to  reciprocate  with  us  in  anything  at  the 
time  of  the  Southern  rebellion.  The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  then  permitted  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  vessels  intended  for  the  transport  trade  on  your 
Southern  coast  through  the  canals  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
without  inquiring  what  they  were  laden  with ;  but  when 
the  Canadian  government  was  sending  its  troops  to  Old 
Fort  Garry,  in  1870,  to  put  down  the  first  Riel  rebellion, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  would  not  allow  our 
vessels  laden  with  military  stores,  to  pass  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  These  acts  we  think  show  an  un¬ 
friendly  feeling  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  But  anent 
the  effects  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  think 
the  Canadians  will  survive  any  loss  they 
may  sustain  by  the  increased  duty  on 
barley.  GEO.  HILLIARD. 

Ontario,  Canada. 


THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY 
WITH  A  CAMERA. 

GUY  WHEELER’, S  GENESEE  GIANTS. 

At  different  times  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  certain  individuals  have  sprung  into 
prominence  for  a  brief  period  as  the 
breeders  or  owners  of  phenomenally  large 
steers.  It  seems  to  be  a  mania  with  some 
people  to  grow  something  large,  whether 
it  be  cattle,  grain  or  roots,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  extra  expense  incurred.  A 
farmer  has  a  good  steer  and  keeps  him 
growing  for  several  years,  when  he  announces  that  he  has 
the  biggest  steer  in  America,  “  or  the  largest  ox  in  the 
world.”  How  familiar  are  such  statements  to  readers  of 
the  agricultural  press.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  several 
papers  that  such  or  such  a  man  owns  a  steer  weighing 
4,000  pounds,  when  in  reality  if  the  animal  in  question 
were  driven  on  the  scales  he  might  tip  the  beam  at  3,000 
pounds.  There  have  been  steers,  however,  that  have 
actually  reached  the  latter  weight,  but  this  seems  to  be 
the  limit  of  growth.  I  know  that  greater  weights  than 
that  have  been  stoutly  claimed,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
the  leading  authorities  in  live  stock  do  not  put  much 
credence  in  the  claim. 

Exaggeration  is  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  add  several  hundred  pounds  to 
the  real  weight  of  an  animal  when  telling  about  it.  The 
steers  illustrated  in  Fig.  318  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  pair 
of  brothers  owned  by  one  man  in  the  United  States.  A 
short  time  since  The  Rural  showed  a  yoke  of  oxen  owned 
by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Vermont.  They  were  the  biggest  cattle 
in  New  England,  and  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
any  one  interested  in  live  stock.  As  I  was  about  to  leave 
Belwood,  the  beautiful  home  of  S.  S.  Howland,  several 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Bartholemew,  the  stud  groom,  said:  “Mr. 
Dibble,  do  you  know  that  the  two  largest  steers  in  America 
are  owned  two  miles  east  of  here?”  I  replied:  ‘‘Why, 
no,  I  have  never  heard  of  them.”  “  Well,”  he  continued, 
“  I  have  attended  a  great  many  fairs  and  stock  shows  in  the 
last  12  years,  and  have  seen  a  good  many  big  cattle,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  that  began  to  approach  these  in  size, 
form  or  perfection  of  development.  Do  not  leave  this  part 
of  the  country  without  seeing  them.”  So  earnest  was  he 


A  Straw-burning  Stove.  Fig.  3  19. 

in  his  statements  that  we  drove  two  miles  over  hill  and 
dale  with  the  thermometer  at  100  degrees  in  the  shade, 
with  little  expectation  of  finding  the  steers  as  large  as 
they  were  said  to  be.  Mr.  Bailey,  the  artist,  said  :  “  This 
is  a  wild  goose  chase,”  and  I  was  half  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  when,  one  can  imagine  our  surprise,  after  reaching  the 
animals  and  getting  them  up  on  their  feet,  to  behold  the 
noble  fellows  in  all  their  massive  perfection  of  bovine 
beauty.  The  steer  at  the  left  showing  the  broadside  is 
seven  years  old,  and  in  color  red  and  white.  The  other,  an 
own  brother,  is  a  year  jounger,  and  of  a  handsome  roan 
color.  The  cut  is  so  good  that  the  steex-s  need  no  further 
description.  Desirous  of  learning  something  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  I  approached  Mr.  Wheeler  who  had  been  watching  us 
from  a  distance,  but  as  I  neared  him  he  began  to  run  for 
the  house.  I  called  after  him  and  he  ran  all  the  faster,  so 
.1  commenced  to  run  too,  but  he  reached  the  house  first, 


and  locked  the  door  in  my  face.  I  called  to  him  to  show 
himself,  but  no  amount  of  urging  on  my  part  could  induce 
him  to  make  an  appearance.  The  house  is  a  little  one- 
story,  wood  colored  cabin,  with  only  one  room  and  a  cellar, 
and  the  barn  is  a  very  primitive  structure  12  by  20  feet, 
made  of  rails  with  straw  sides  and  roof.  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
a  very  peculiar-looking  old  man,  with  long,  curly,  gray 
hair,  and  grizzled  features,  and  is  somewhat  eccentric  in 
his  habits.  He  has  not  worn  a  hat  or  coat  in  30  years.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  taken  his  picture,  but  “  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  we  had  no  control”  prevented.  To  one 
of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  neighbors  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  :  “The  steers  are  from  a  good-sized,  thoroughbred 
Short-horn  cow,  and  a  common  Short-horn  bull.  At  the 
time  they  were  dropped  they  were  ordinary-sized  calves, 
but  soon  began  to  grow  rapidly,  and  at  the  age  of  two 
years  were  the  largest  two-year- olds  in  the  county.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Wheeler  refused  an  offer  of  $75  a  head  for 
them.  Every  year  since  then  speculators  have  been  trying 
to  buy  them,  but  as  they  grew  older  and  bigger  the  price 
was  raised,  and  they  were  never  sold  until  last  season, 


when  two  showmen  bought  them  for  $1,500,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  exhibiting  them  at  the  different  fairs.  After 
looking  into  the  matter  of  transportation,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  freight  and  other  expenses 
would  eat  up  the  profits,  and  so  they  backed  out,  leaving 
the  steers  on  Mr.  Wheeler’s  hands.  The  dally  feed  of  each 
consists  of  hay  in  winter,  grass  during  the  summer,  and 
four  quarts  of  corn-meal  three  times  a  day  the  year 
around,  and  water  and  salt  are  by  them  all  the  time.  They 
have  not  been  weighed  within  several  years,  but  last  fall 
an  expert  measured  them  and  pronounced  the  weight  of 
one  4,200  pounds,  and  that  of  the  other  3,800  pounds,  and 
they  have  gained  at  least  a  hundred  pounds  apiece  since 
that  time.”  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman’s  word, 
I  could  hardly  swallow  such  immense  weights,  and,  learn¬ 
ing  that  Hon.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Ex.  M.  C,,  than  whom 
there  is  no  better  judge  of  cattle  in  western  New  York, 
had  seen  the  steers,  I  wrote  him  in  regard  to  their  weight. 
In  his  reply  he  said,  that  although  he  had  not  measured 
the  animals,  in  his  opinion  neither  of  them  would  weigh 
far  from  3,600  pounds.  So  it  seems  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  these  two  noble  brothers  tip  the  beam  at  over  7,000 
pounds.  If  sold  for  beef  at  five  cents  a  pound — $350 — they 
would  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  22  tons  of  corn-meal  they 
have  eaten,  let  alone  the  hay  and  grass  that  have  passed 
down  their  capacious  throats,  but  if  some  enterprising 
showman  should  buy  them  at  $1,500  their  owner  might 
get  paid  fairly  well  for  his  feed  and  time.  As  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  production  of  a  living 
curiosity,  the  steers  are  a  success;  but  as  to  profit  in 
feeding,  they  are  failures.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  on  Hillsides.— Will  the  soil  wash  away 
worse  if  potatoes  are  planted  up  and  down  the  hill  than  if 
they  are  planted  otherwise  ?  Some  farmers  tell  me  the 
soil  will  not  wash  so  much  if  they  are  planted  in  the  first 
way.  as  each  row  will  carry  its  own  water;  while  if  planted 
across  the  hill  the  water  will  follow  the  rows  to  the  lowest 
places  and  break  over  and  wash  great  gutters  in  some 
places,  and  cover  the  potato  rows  with  mud  in  the  lower 
places.  This  has  been  my  experience  this  season.  Now 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  I  had  planted  them  up 
and  down  the  hill  f  Can  any  Rural  readers  tell  me  from 
careful  observation  and  experience  which  is  the  better  way 
in  order  to  avoid  washing  ?  One  thing  I  do  know— the 
Aspinwall  planter  works  much  more  satisfactorily  up  and 
down  the  hill,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cultivator. 

Smock,  Pa.  j  h.  r. 

[The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  information  on  this  point.] 


HAY  AND  STRAW  FOR  FUEL. 

Most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  read  about  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  far  Western  plains,  who  are  forced  to  use  hay 
and  straw  for  fuel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  practice  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  the  old  New  England  custom  of 
utilizing  all  the  brush  and  chips  to  be  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  writer  spent  many  hours,  when  a  boy,  in 
chopping  up  twigs,  sun-flower  stalks  and  even  large 
weeds  for  fuel,  while  it  was  quite  a  common  practice  to 
follow  the  wood  choppers  and  pick  up  the  chips  cut  out  by 
their  axes.  There  is  surely  less  dignity  about  this  work 
than  about  stuffing  straw  into  a  Dakota  stove.  The  fact 
is  that  when  people  worry  about  the  great  destitution  of 
the  straw  burner  they  do  not  realize  that  special  stoves 
and  furnaces  have  been  provided  for  this  fuel,  which  put 
the  matter  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  Three  sorts  of  stoves 
used  in  Dakota  are  shown  at  Figs  319,  320  and  321.  That 
shown  at  Fig.  319,  is  made  at  De  Smet,  S.  D.,  while  the 
others  are  newly  patented  devices.  The  attachment  shown 
at  Fig.  320  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Macalpine. 
In  every  case,  as  will  be  seen,  the  drum  of  the  stove  is 
taken  out  and  packed  full  of  straw  or  hay. 
It  is  then  put  back  in  place  and  the  con¬ 
tents  are  slowly  burned.  In  some  houses 
a  sort  of  furnace  is  built  in  the  cellar  of 
stone,  brick  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay.  Pipes  from  this  are  run  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  rooms  of  the  house  where  the  heat 
may  be  utilized  for  cooking  or  for  simple 
warmth.  A  rousing  fire  is  kept  up  in 
this  furnace,  straw  or  hay  being  thrown 
in  with  a  pitch-fork.  In  some  cases  small 
bales  of  straw  are  used.  The  following 
article  is  written  by  one  of  our  subscribers 
in  South  Dakota. 

Heat  from  Straw  and  “  Buffalo 
Chips.” 

Burning  hay  or  straw  for  fuel  in  Dakota 
was  born  of  necessity.  Given  a  cold  and 
rigorous  climate  with  no  timber  or  coal 
except  that  hauled  in  by  the  railroads  and  sold  for  about  $8 
a  ton,  and  one  can  readily  understand  that  the  early 
pioneers  looked  for  some  cheap  substitute  and  found  it  in 
hay.  Coarse  slough  hay  was  usually  taken,  a  handful  at 
a  time,  twisted  or  coiled  up  a  little  and  then  put  into  an 
ordinary  stove  the  same  as  fire  wood.  It  was  a  slow  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  was  the  best  we  could 
do.  Soon  every  other  man  got  working  on  a  hay  twisting 
or  pressing  machine  till  it  became  a  standing  joke  when  a 
neighbor  could  not  be  seen,  he  must  be  working  on  his  hay 
twister.  Some  actually  applied  for  patents;  probably 
some  were  granted,  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  straw- 
burner.  This  is  a  sheet  iron  affair  just  like  a  wash  boiler 
only  twice  as  deep,  and  with  two  large  loop  handles  on  the 
sides.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  take  it  to  the  straw  pile  and 
fill  it  with  straw,  packing  it  well  down  ;  take  off  the  two 
front  covers  and  the  center  piece  of  the  stove,  invert  the 
straw  burner  and  apply  a  light  to  the  straw  and  away  the 
burner  will  go  puffing  and  snorting  like  a  steam  engine, 
gradually  settling  down  to  business.  As  a  heater,  it  is  a 
great  success,  warming  a  room  in  about  10  minutes  and  if 
run  at  its  best  will  make  a  room  uncomfortably  warm  in 
about  twice  that  time.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  to  open  the  outside  door  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  zero.  One  can  cook  behind  the  straw-burner,  but  it 
takes  time  and  considerable  patience.  A  burner  filled  with 
ordinary  straw  will  last  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  ; 
one  of  flax- straw,  from  one  to  three  hours,  the  length  of 
time  depending  on  the  draught.  To  the  beginner  the 
straw-burner  is  an  enigma,  very  often  sending  out  smoke 
and  soot  over  everything;  sometimes  it  will  act  quite 
uglily,  and  ruin  a  meal  cooking  behind  it  and  make  one 
feel  as  if  he  would  like  to  throw  the  whole  thing  out-of- 
doors  ;  but  when  the  mode  of  supplying  the  draught  and 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  stove  are  understood,  it  is 
easy  to  manipulate  it.  The  success  of  the  original  straw- 
burner  led  to  other  improvements,  so  that  now  we  have 


A  Newly  Patented  Straw-burner.  Fig.  32  1. 

sheet-iron  stoves  for  burning  hay  and  straw  only,  and  these 
are  used  chiefly  for  heating  purposes.  They  are  round, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  four  to  five  feet  high. 
When  well  filled,  the  fire  will  last  all  night  and  be  a  good 
substitute  for  hard  coal.  Where  coal  or  cord-wood  can  be 
got  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  used ; 
but  out  on  our  oceanic  prairies  they  are  here  to  stay,  and 
save  many  a  dollar  to  the  farmers.  They  make  a  hot  fire 
very  quickly— a  thing  to  be  appreciated  on  a  cold  morning; 
but,  per  contra,  when  the  fire  goes  out,  the  room  soon 
gets  very  cold.  For  summer  fires  both  straw  and  hay  have 
given  place  to  “  buffalo  chips.”  Do  I  use  them  ?  Yes,  and 
an  excellent  fire  they  make.  We  usually  gather  them  with 
the  wagou  and  store  them  inside.  They  make  a  nice, 
quick  fire,  which  is  as  cleanly  as  one  of  fire- wood,  and  much 
cleaner  than  coal,  and  they  do  not  muss  up  the  house  like 
hay  or  straw.  t.  macalpine. 


THE  GENESEE  GIANT  STEERS.  Fig.  3 1 8t 
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CHRONICLES  OF  A  CLAY  FIELD. 

No.  II. 

Tile-Drainage,  Fertilizers,  Clover  and  Snow  Protection 
as  affecting  Winter  Wheat  and  Future  Grass. 

PRES.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

In  number  I,  under  this  title,  I  gave  a  diagram  of  the 
field  and  a  photo  engraving  of  one  unfertilized  strip  and 
the  adjacent  fertilized  wheat,  taken  in  July  1888,  and 
brought  the  history  of  the  field  down  to  that  date.  Let 
me  now  follow  the  history  of  these  25  acres  down  to  the 
present  time.  I  did  not  overestimate  the  effect  of  the 
superphosphate  on  the  clover  and  Timothy  sown  with 
that  wheat,  i.  e.,  sown  in  March,  1888.  On  October  22  I 
wrote  (Ohio  Farmer,  November  10) :  “  It  has  made  a  very 
strong  growth,  some  of  it  being  two  feet  high  now.  It  is 
left  to  fall  down  and  mulch  the  ground.  With  about  150 
loads  of  hay  already  put  up  (including  Hungarian)  and 
with  a  very  wet  fall,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  try  to  cut 
any  of  the  wheat-stubble  clover.” 

The  immense  clover  and  Timothy  cron  of  1S89,  on  the 
whole  25  acres,  approved  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  As 
soon  as  that  immense  crop  had  been  removed  (the  first 
really  heavy  one  on  plat  3)  and  the  rowen  or  Becond 
growth  was  half  grown,  we  plowed  up  11%  acres  lying  in 
Nos.  3  and  4,  prepared  it  and  drilled  in  five  acres,  drill 
measure,  all  in  plat  3.  using  Forest  City  superphosphate, 
costing  $5.50  cash  per  acre,  and  6%  acres  partly  in  plat  3 
and  partly  in  plat  4,  with  no  phosphate.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  the  harvest.  Remember  that  this  land  two 
years  before  yielded  no  wheat  where  no  superphosphate 
had  been  used  (two  drill- wide  strips),  aud  only  about  18 
bushels  per  acre  where  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre  had  been  applied.  The  land  had  had  no  manure 
since,  except  about  20  loads  on  a  poor  spot  in  plat  4.  Well, 
this  year  without  superphosphate  the  6%  acres  yielded 
24.6  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  five  acres  with  phosphate 
yielded  35.4  bushels  per  acre,  drill-measure  for  the  land 
and  thrashers’  over-measure  for  the  wheat.  Each  dollar 
spent  for  superphosphate  on  this  crop  gave  me  two 
dollars’  worth  of  wheat.  I  cannot  afford  not  to  use  super¬ 
phosphates  with  wheat  on  my  land  until  it  is  all  as  rich  as 
he  best.  But  the  increase  in  wheat  is  not  all.  The  seeding 
of  clover  and  Timothy  is  very  much  the  best  on  the  super- 
phosphated  part;  so  much  so  that  at  harvest  this  summer 
the  dividing  line  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the  deeper  green¬ 
ness  in  the  stubble  and  the  greater  thickness  of  the  green 
mat. 

These  facts  have  settled  the  question  of  fertilizers  with 
me;  I  think  I  shall  never  buy  another  load  of  rnauure  and 
haul  it  from  town,  a  mile.  I  can  do  better;  I  shall  use  all 
I  can  make  and  save,  (some  200  loads  this  year)  aud  use 
superphosphates  as  long  as  my  land  needs  them  and  follow 
the  wheat  with  clover.  This  fall  I  have  plat  2  in  wheat, 
and  besides  this,  I  have  again  put  wheat  on  the  10  acres  that 
yielded  46)£  per  acre  13  years  ago;  though  the  apple  trees 
there  now  shade  much  of  the  ground.  Plat  2  had  nearly 
all  this  year’s  manure  and  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre.  The  other  lot  had  last  year’s  manure  applied  last 
year.  I  like  superphosphates  because  they  bring  no  weeds, 
and  give  plump  grain,  not  rank,  weak  straw  ready  to 
lodge.  Beating  rains  bent  my  wheat  almost  flat  this  year 
several  times  after  it  was  headed.  That  on  the  super- 
phosphated  part  all  stood  straight  at  harvest,  so  stiff  and 
strong  was  the  straw.  Let  me  clearly  state  a  few  points 
and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  full  history  of  this  field,  of 
which  I  have  given  but  a  few  mere  chronicles 

1.  Superphosphates,  good,  high-grade,  and  bought  at 
wholesale  cash  rates,  have  thus  far  on  my  clayey  farm  paid 
at  least  twice  their  cost  or  more  in  the  first  year’s  wheat. 
They  are  not  mere  whisky,  mere  stimulants,  as  sometimes 
charged,  leaving  the  land  all  the  weaker,  but  real  plant 
food,  with  very  excellent  and  lasting  effects  on  the  clover 
and  Timothy  that  follow.  They  should  be  followed  always 
by  clover,  and  each  farmer  should  measure  and  weigh  and 
figure  the  results,  so  as  to  know  whether  for  him  on  his 
soil  and  crops  they  pay.  I  simply  know  whether  they  have 
paid  for  me  thus  far.  On  sandy  loams  they  do  not  do  as 
well,  as  a  rule. 

2.  Tile-drainage.  The  northwest  ends  of  both  the 
superphosphated  and  the  non-superphosphated  plats  of  this 
year’s  wheat  were  not  tile-drained.  The  latter  (the  non-phos- 
phated)  had  a  larger  proportion  of  the  non-tiled  than  the 
phosphated;  but  its  untiled  part  was  richer  by  nature  and 
previous  manuring,  and  had  more  of  an  easterly  slope  and 
snow-protection,  and  better  natural  surface  drainage.  The 
test  I  think  was  fully  fair  as  between  superphosphate  aud 
no  superphosphate.  As  between  tile-drainage  and  none 
there  was  no  chance  to  measure  results  by  thrashing  sepa¬ 
rately;  but  on  the  tiled  none  was  winter-killed  and  there 
were  no  poor  or  thin  spots;  on  the  non  tiled  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  both.  The  latter  had  decidedly  the  advautage 
as  to  previous  manure,  (being  nearer  the  barn  and  the 
road),  as  to  snow  protection  and  as  to  natural  or  surface 
drainage;  but  it  was  the  judgment  of  myself  and  of  those 
who  helped  me  to  cut  and  shock  the  whole  of  the  wheat, 
that  the  tile  drainage  both  on  the  superphosphated  and 
the  non- superphosphated  made  a  gain  of  about  eight  bushels 
per  acre.  I  must,  therefore,  tile  the  entire  untiled  parts 
of  plats  I,  2,  3  and  4,  this  fall  and  winter  and  next  spring  if 
possible.  Tiling  that  land  pays. 

3.  Clover  after  [Superphosphates.— I  should  always 
sow  it.  Only  thus  will  the  superphosphates  best  pay.  They 
are  starters,  a  supplement  to  eke  out  the  farm  manures, 
means  of  getting  the  ground  quickly  up  to  the  “clover 
level.”  If  25  years  ago  I  had  known  as  well  as  I  do  now 
just  how  to  use  superphosphates  and  clover  together  on 
tile-drained  land,  I  would  have  bought  less  town  manure 
and  rendered  my  farm  productive  and  fit  for  wheat  and 
i  otation  much  sooner. 

4.  Clover  after  Clover.— It  is  often  said  that  clover 
after  clover  will  not  do  well.  Mine  did  splendidly  this 


year  and  once  before.  If  I  can  have  a  two  years’  or  even  a 
three  years’  rotation  with  simply  wheat  and  clover,  it  will 
be  a  real  gain  to  me.  Situated  as  I  am,  I  can  best  afford  on 
my  little  1 15-acre  farm  to  keep  one  man  and  own  one  strong 
team  the  year  round,  and  hire  an  extra  horse  and  man  and 
boy  when  haying  and  harvesting.  Corn  does  not  pay  on 
my  farm.  Oats  exhaust  the  soil  as  much  as  wheat  and  do 
not  pay  so  well.  Potatoes  require  the  owner’s  eye,  much 
care  and  work,  and  are  better  on  a  more  sandy  soil.  In 
summer  dairying  it  takes  too  much  paid  labor  to  sell  milk 
at  60  cents  per  cwt.,  and  it  hinders  and  almost  spoils  the 
summer’s  work.  Even  winter  dairying  crowds  the  maple 
syrup  work  and  team  work  of  spring  and  fall.  Young 
stock  in  winter  will;  use  up  the  cloverand  “.roughage,” 
give  much  manure,  while  they  require  little  care  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Wheat,  Timothy,  prime  maple  syrup  and  15  acres  of 
apple  orchard  will  yield  a  fair  revenue,  and  the  manure  of 
the  young  stock  with  clover  and  a  judicious  use  of  phos¬ 
phates,  will,  I  think,  give  fine  crops  and  constantly  in¬ 
crease  the  soil’s  fertility.  And  so  a  two  years’  or  three 
years’  rotation  of  wheat  and  clover  (with  Timothy  for  sale 
for  three  or  four  years  on  the  richest  plats  in  successsion), 
may  be  the  best  rotation  for  me  in  my  circumstances.  If 
I  were  on  my  own  farm  with  two  or  three  children  to  help, 

I  think  I  could  see  more  money  in  quite  a  different  com¬ 
bination. 

The  clayey  soils  of  Northern  Ohio  are  not  naturally  so 
productive  as  the  more  sandy  loams.  They  are  not  so 
easily  worked  or  so  generous,  warm  and  responsive.  They 
are  not  naturally  adapted  to  wheat,  clover  and  potatoes. 
But  I  believe  that  by  keeping  considerable  profitable  live 
stock  on  the  natural  pastures,  and  by  tile-draining  consid¬ 
erable  areas  near  the  barns,  aud  by  using  superphosphates 
for  a  time  and  manure  and  clover  regularly  in  rotation, 
these  soils  can  be  made  marvelously  productive  for  all 
crops  to  which  the  climate  is  adapted.  They  are  more  re¬ 
tentive  of  manures  than  the  more  sandy  loams.  Then, 
too,  a  real  pleasure  comes  from  the  sense  of  victory  in  the 
face  of  obstacles.  Any  one  can  farm  on  the  warm,  re¬ 
sponsive  soils  of  southern  Summit,  Portage,  Stark, 
Wayne,  and  other  Ohio  counties.  It  is  some  credit  to  get 
big  paying  crops  from  the  cold,  irresponsive  clays  of 
northern  Summit,  Medina,  Geauga  and  Ashtabula  Coun¬ 
ties,  which  for  years  I  was  told  were  fit  only  for  permanent 
meadow  and  pasture.  When  I  bought  my  Hudson  farm 
the  “cradle  knolls  ”  of  past  decades  and  centuries  showed 
that  the  meadows  had  never  been  plowed.  When  I  was 
“  breaking  up  ”  for  the  first  time  some  of  these  original 
meadows  and  pastures,  an  old  farmer  one  day  said  to  me 
with  great  emphasis,  what  others  had  said  before,  and 
what  was  the  current  belief,  viz.:  “The  Lord  put  that 
land  right  side  up  when  He  made  it,  and  the  more  you 
turn  it  over  the  worse  it  will  get.”  I  do  not  believe  it.  If 
He  put  everything  as  it  should  be,  why  did  He  give  us 
brains  and  the  desire  to  improve  things  t  At  all  events, 
the  very  poor  land  in  plat  3,  of  Figure  304  in  last  week’s 
Rural,  of  which  six  acres  were  then  needed  to  pasture  a 
cow,  will  now  yield  over  35  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  with 
tillage  and  superphosphate,  and  the  next  year  two  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  clover  and  Timothy.  The  plow  wisely 
used  is  the  great  enricher  of  our  soil,  the  great  civilizer  of 
our  race. 

Storey  County,  la. 


NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

On  a  trip  through  portions  of  Central  and  Southern 
N.  J.  and  Southwestern  Pa.,  during  the  present  week, 
numerous  fields  of  uncut  corn  were  seen.  Though  no  kill¬ 
ing  frosts  had  occurred,  the  stalks  had  passed  the  stage 
when  they  should  have  been  cut  to  make  the  best  fodder. 
Though  hay  is  abundant  and  cheap,  it  is  not  economy  to 
allow  any  product  to  go  to  waste  that  will  furnish  food  for 
farm  stock.  Other  fields  were  noticed  where  the  shocks 
of  corn  had  stood  so  long  that  they  were  very  badly  dis¬ 
colored  and  must  make  very  inferior  food.  In  some  fields 
the  corn  had  been  put;  in  rows  of  shocks  wide  apart,  the 
spaces  between  being  plowed  and  sown  to  wheat  or  rye. 
While  this  method  is  not  a  new  one  and  enables  the  farmer 
to  follow  the  corn  crop  immediately  with  one  of  winter 
grain  for  grass  seeding,  it  leaves  a  number  of  strips  to  be 
plowed  and  fitted  after  the  corn  is  removed,  or  else  left  un¬ 
used.  Had  these  farmers  used  the  silo,  the  corn  might  all 
have  been  removed  immediately  from  the  field,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  it  clear  for  further  crops.  Another  argument  for  the 
silo. 

Considerable  plowing  was  being  done,  but  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  upon  loamy  or  sandy  soils,  and  not  upon  clay.  There 
seems  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
fall  plowing,  but  this  arises  largely  from  a  difference  in 
conditions. 

Numerous  young  peach  orchards  denote  that  the  people 
still  have  some  faith  left  as  to  the  future  of  peach-growing 
notwithstanding  the  partial  failures  of  recent  years,  and 
the  complete  failure  of  the  past  season.  Several  large  pear 
orchards  were  also  noticed,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the 
apple  orchards  so  familiar  to  one  accustomed  to  traveling 
through  the  apple-growing  regions  of  Western  N.  Y.  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  young  trees  appeared 
thrifty  and  had  apparently  made  a  good  growth,  though 
the  wood  may  not  have  ripened  sufficiently  to  withstand  a 
severe  winter. 

A  country  school-house  was  observed  that  merits  notice. 
The  location  was  good,  though  not  the  typical  one  for  such 
buildings.  There  was  no  graveyard,  it  was  not  a  bleak 
four-corners,  audit  was. surrounded  by  a  large,  grassy  lawn. 
But,  to  cap  all,  the  whole  was  inclosed  by  a  neat  fence, 
painted  white.  The  sight  was  as  refreshing  as  rare  and  the 
writer  could  not  help  but  institute  comparisons  between 
this  attractive-looking  spot  and  the  old  ramshackle, 
tumble-down  affair  where  he  served  bis  apprenticeship 
in  teaching  the  young  idea.  f.  ii.  v. 


HENS  AND  THINGS. 

Are  You  My  Neighbor? 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  coolness  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  evident  that  Jack  Frost  is  advancing 
southward  on  his  annual  harvest  excursion  to  Florida. 
The  leaves  are  coming  off  the  trees  and  my  neighbor’s 
fowls  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  moonlit  sky. 
His  poultry  mansion  seems  to  have  met  with  disaster.  It 
looks  as  though  some  amateur  artillery  company  had  been 
using  it  for  a  target  all  summer,  or  as  if  it  had  been  briefly 
visited  by  a  pup  cyclone.  Its  floor  is  several  inches  above 
the  surrounding  level,  but  it  was  not  when  it  was  new. 
There  is  fertilizer  enough  in  there  to  surprise  a  fair-sized 
garden.  Most  of  the  perches  have  fallen  from  their  high 
places  and  are  buried  in  the  floor,  and  if  they  are  needed 
they  will  have  to  be  excavated.  The  mansion  once  en¬ 
joyed  a  window  and  a  door.  The  window  lost  its  grip  last 
spring  and  fell  out  and  the  place  thereof  is  now  occupied 
by  a  hole.  The  upper  hinge  on  the  door  let  go  its  hold 
during  the  summer,  and  the  lower  one  declined  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon,  so  it  came  away.  The  door  is  safe,  however, 
being  firmly  held  down  by  the  weeds  which  have  come  up 
through  the  chinks  in  it.  The  open  nest-boxes  in  the 
sitting  room  are  somewhat  out  of  condition,  many  of 
them  being  sadly  afflicted  with  the  wibble-wobbles,  while 
all  the  others  are  too  full  for  safety. 

That  my  dear  neighbor’s  hens  prefer  the  umbrageous 
shelter  and  airy  elevation  of  the  trees  to  the  pestiferously 
perfumed  and  scantily  furnished  affair  set  apart  for  their 
exclusive  use  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  not  only  is  my  neighbor’s  yard  deficient  in  re¬ 
spectable  poultry  cottages  and  appliances,  but  the  yard  of 
his  neighbor,  and  other  neighbors  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned,  are  in  the  same  fix.  If  I  were  one  of  their  hens 
I  would  not  deposit  another  egg  until  a  neat  and  clean 
apartment,  with  proper  and  convenient  receptacles,  was 
duly  provided.  What  right  has  any  person  to  expect  eggs 
from  hens  that  are  not  only  compelled  to  hunt  far  and 
wide  for  their  provender,  but  also  to  spend  the  nights  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  bleak  and  whistling  winds  of  autumn  ?  Yet 
many  a  big,  rough  soil  manipulator  gobbles  down  his 
daily  half-dozen  eggs  without  giving  one  thought  to  the 
comfort  of  the  meek  and  industrious  birds  that  provide 
them.  When  they  become  weary  of  doing  double  duty  on 
half  fare  and  retire  from  active  business,  a  great,  guttural 
growl  comes  out  of  the  cavernous  recesses  of  his  interior, 
and  he  wonders  what  ails  the  old,  speckled  thieves.  In 
the  dead  of  winter,  when  most  of  his  hens  have  taken  to 
the  tool  shed  and  are  trying  to  keep  the  self-binder,  hay- 
rake,  mower  and  other  implements  warm,  and  are  at  their 
wits’  end  to  pick  up  enough  food  to  keep  their  feathers  on 
and  breath  in  their  bodies,  he  visits  somebody  who  knows 
how  to  treat  fowls  decently,  and  at  the  table  is  served 
with  eggs  on  toast.  Then  he  comes  home  with  gall  in  his 
bosom,  and  after  lauding  to  the  skies  the  delicious  meal  he 
has  just  devoured,  especially  mentioning  the  eggs,  cus¬ 
tards,  etc.,  proceeds  to  villify  and  heap  contumely  upon  his 
own  hens, .and  incidentally  upon  the  partner  of  his  sor¬ 
rows,  because  they  do  not  provide  him  with  similar  eggy 
meals.  Out  upon  such  varlets  ! 

I  have  met  a  great  many  hens  in  my  travels,  and  have 
invariably  found  them  amiable,  accommodating  and  char¬ 
itable  to  the  last  degree  whenever  they  are  courteously 
and  sympathetically  treated,  and  1  have  found  that  when 
they  are  continually  threatened,  harrassed  and  abused  they 
are  cold-hearted,  flint-livered,  niggardly  and  cantankerous 
in  the  extreme.  I  have  never  yet  discovered  the  young, 
healthy  hen  that  was  provided  with  a  warm,  clean  house 
aud  a  sufficiency  of  food  containing  a  proper  quantity  of 
lime,  phosphorus,  etc.,  that  did  not  quickly  and  faithfully 
respond  with  lots  of  finely- flavored  eggs. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  (politically  speaking)  busy,  over¬ 
worked,  poorly  paid,  impoverished,  mortgage-eaten  hus¬ 
bandman  that  he  cease  to  ponder  over  his  distressing  con¬ 
dition  half  a  day  or  so,  and  proceed  to  reconstruct  and 
renovate  that  hen  mansion  of  his  ere  the  snow  flies  and  his 
birds  lose  sundry  toes,  combs,  wattles,  etc.  Let  him  give 
them  a  warm,  dry,  clean  place,  with  low.  easy  perches, 
where  they  may  pass  the  long,  cold,  wintry  nights  and 
bitter,  blustry  days  in  comfort.  Let  him  hang  a  few  feed 
troughs  against  the  walls  so  that  he  can  give  them  some¬ 
thing  warm,  like  scalded  bran  and  oats,  to  eat  when  the 
snow  has  buried  their  favorite  foraging  ground.  Let  him 
put  in  a  low  box  two  or  three  feet  square  into  which  the 
ashes  from  the  coal  stove  mingled  with  a  few  handfuls  of 
corn  may  be  thrown.  Scratching  among  those  ashes  for 
the  corn  will  be  delightful  amusement  for  them.  Let  him 
have  some  clean,  covered  nest  boxes  to  deposit  their  eggs 
in.  Let  them  have  all  the  advantages,  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  common  sense  teaches  they  should  have 
and  then  do  not  swap  all  the  high-priced  eggs  they  lay  for 
stinking  “terbaccer,”  and  let  the  wife  mend  her  thin 
stockings  with  patches  cut  from  your  old  overalls  till  she 
cannot  tell  where  stockings  end  and  patches  begin.  Be  a 
real  man  for  one  whole  winter,  and  instead  of  sitting 
astride  the  stove  aud  brooding  over  your  imaginary  politi¬ 
cal  wrongs,  “get  a  hustle  on  you  ”  and  feed,  pet  and  coax 
your  hens  into  laying  dozens  of  25-cents-a-dozen  eggs,  and 
then  let  your  wife  have  the  cash  to  get  some  warm  and  re¬ 
spectable  clothing. 

Christian  Co.,  Ill. 


Good  Prices:  No  Crop.— The  prices  of  farm  products  in 
general  are  advancing,  but  the  rise  will  be  of  little  benefit 
to  us,  as  in  most  cases  we  have  hardly  enough  for  home 
consumption.  Many  a  farmer  has  to  do  what  he  never  did 
before ;  namely,  buy  grain  for  his  stock  during  the  coming 
winter.  No  wonder  we  cry  hard  times  with  a  vengeance. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y,  h.  s.  w. 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  VIEWS. 

Like9  “  Reciprocity.”— The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doiug  a  good 
work  in  bringing  the  tariff  question  up  for  discussion  by 
the  farmers.  Very  many  of  them  do  look  at  it  only  from 
a  partisan  standpoint,  and  not,  as  they  should,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  agriculturist.  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Blaine  very  nearly  strikes  the  key-note.  Let  us  recipro¬ 
cate ;  let  us  get  as  much  for  our  products  as  possible. 
Let  us  protect  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  against  all 
countries  with  which  reciprocity  cannot  be  arranged.  In 
fact,  let  us  use  the  tariff  in  a  business-like  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  country,  and  let  the  farmers  see  that 
they  get  the  direct  benefit.  LORENZO  HULBERT. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

What  to  Do  with  the  Enormous  Crop  of  Hat  ?— Feed 
it;  and  commence  now.  Feed  it  to  cows,  give  the  pas¬ 
tures  a  little  rest,  and  as  for  the  meadows,  do  not  let  a  hoof 
press  them.  We  have  had  two  good  years  for  grass  and 
hay,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  three  such  in  succession. 
Let  the  aftermath  remain  as  a  mulch,  and  if  we  have  a 
hot  and  dry  summer  in  1S91  the  meadows  will  stand  the 
drought  all  the  better.  I  have  often  brought  my  cows 
out  of  the  pasture  so  full  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
eat  any  more,  but  -  they  would  eat  dry  bay  with  a  good 
relish.  Bring  the  cows  to  the  stables  at  noon,  feed  them 
all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat  and  there  will  be  more  body  to 
the  manure,  and  as  fast  as  this  is  made,  do  not  let  it  lie  as 
dead  capital,  but  cart  it  out  on  the  best  place  on  the  farm, 
which  is  probably  on  the  sod  which  you  intend  for  corn 
next  year.  E.  J. 

Franklin,  N.  J. 

Glass  Bottles  as  Tree  Labels.— Having  tested  all 
the  different  kinds  of  tree  labels  now  in  use,  I  have  never 
found  any  so  simple  and  perfect  as  small  glass  bottles.  I 
have  used  these  for  several  years  in  the  nursery  and  field 
and  found  them  satisfactory  in  every  way,  as  the  whole 
record  of  the  tree  can,  by  their  means,  be  preserved.  My 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  bottle  as  a  useful  label 
by  seeing  one  that  was  picked  up  on  the  shore  that  con¬ 
tained  written  memoranda.  It  had  been  in  the  water  for 
years  and  still  the  paper  was  sound  and  readable.  Labels 
made  from  such  material  as  copper,  tin,  zinc  and  wood,  do 
not  keep  well  in  this  climate  ;  they  are  greatly  affected  by 
the  salt  air.  Copper,  with  the  name  stamped  through  it 
with  steel  stamps,  does  very  well  where  a  record  of  the 
names  only  is  needed  I  use  the  label  by  first  placing 
the  record  in  the  bottle,  then  I  put  in  the  stopper  and 
cover  it  with  rubber  cloth  drawn  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  and  wire  it  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  label. 

Rio  Grande,  N.  J.  w.  8.  B. 

A  Reading  Club.— A  reading-room  in  the  country  is 
impracticable.  We  want  our  papers  and  magazines  at 
home  around  our  own  firesides.  Yet,  after  paying  for  one 
or  two  first-class  farm  papers,  a  church  paper,  a  State  and 
a  county  paper,  many  feel  that  they  could  spare  little 
more  money  for  current  literature.  None  of  the  papers 
named  except  the  farm,  and  perhaps  church  papers  should 
engage  a  great  portion  of  our  leisure  time.  Shall  we  stop 
here?  No.  We  have  a  good  plan  in  our  neighborhood. 
Five  or  six  families  are  in  a  magazine  club,  each  family 
subscribing  for  its  favorite  publication.  The  cost  is  not 
heavy  on  any  one,  and  each  family  gets  the  cream  of  half  a 
dozen  leading  magazines.  They  are  exchanged  on  a  certain 
day  and  none  are  kept  waiting.  We  are  thus  enabled  to 
learn  what  our  leading  thinkers  are  saying,  and  the  reading 
is  very  helpful.  There  are  probably  many  such  clubs  among 
The  Rural  readers,  but  should  there  not  be  more  *  Three 
members  are  enough  and  more  than  five  are  too  many. 
Probably  four  is  the  best  number,  thus  giving  each  family 
one  week  for  each  magazine.  A.  J.  R. 

Cheshire,  Ohio. 

Carp  Culture. — The  number  of  fish  ponds  is  steadily 
increasing  in  the  vast  area  over  which  government  fish  are 
gratuitously  distributed.  Some  have  been  made  in  hopes 
of  returns  from  the  sale  of  fish  for  stock  or  food ;  but  far 
more  owe  their  existence  to  their  owners’  love  of  sport,  of  fish 
for  their  own  tables,  and  of  the  picturesque  beauties  which 
artificial  and  natural  pools  and  lakes  create  or  improve. 
Few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  a  pond  of  clear,  fresh 
water,  well  stocked  with  German  carp,  from  which  a  large 
one  can  occasionally  be  drawn  for  the  table.  The  water  in 
carp  ponds  should  never  be  kept  cold  or  even  very  cool,  in 
the  season,  but  a  constant  influx  from  springs  will  not 
necessarily  render  it  too  cool  for  successful  spawning ;  for 
in  nearly  any  part  of  the  United  States  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  if  unimpeded,  will  warm  the  water  enough  for  that 
purpose.  The  greatest  danger  at  the  spawning  season  is 
likely  to  arise  from  too  much  shade  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  too  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  other.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  shady  place  on  jour  farm  suitable  for  a  carp 
pond,  with  water  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  a  supply 
accessible  without  allowing  the  muddy  rain-water  from 
the  fields  to  enter  and  gradually  fill  the  bed  with  sediment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  failure  in  carp  raising. 

But  is  it  profitable  ?  Yes,  certainly,  so  far  as  home  com¬ 
fort  and  beauty  are  concerned,  and  for  those  who  want 
money  returns  the  answer  will  be  the  same,  if  they  have 
good  opportunities  for  marketing  the  fish  and  fair  business 
abilities.  At  any  rate,  few  who  have  ever  earnestly 
labored  to  make  a  good  artificial  lake  for  fish,  have  not, 
sooner  or  later,  wondered  how  they  could  have  done  with¬ 
out  such  a  source  of  convenience,  comfort  and  beauty. 

A.  B.  W. 

Florida's  Flattering  Facts.— We  Floridians  are  now 
much  more  hopeful  and  encouraged  than  we  have  been 
for  several  years.  The  health  of  the  peeple  throughout  the 
whole  State  is  excellent,  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  phos¬ 
phates  have  enlivened  business  and  already  brought  many 
thousands  of  dollars  here,  with  the  assurance  that  much 
more  will  follow.  The  past  summer  was  very  favorable  for 
crops  of  all  kinds.  The  orange  crop,  though  probably  not 


more  than  two  thirds  of  an  average,  bids  fair  to  bring 
largely  increased  returns,  on  account  of  the  excellent  prices 
assured;  the  grape  industry  Is  developing  vigorously, 
while  the  railroads  are  doing  something  substantial  by 
giving  the  residents  of  other  parts  of  the  country  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  visit  Florida  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  see  the 
merits  of  the  country  for  themselves.  There  are  also  many 
other  reasons  for  our  increased  confidence  and  hopeful¬ 
ness,  not  t  he  least  of  which  is  that  we  are  learning  that 
we  can  raise  most  of  our  needed  supplies  instead  of  draw¬ 
ing  them  from  other  States,  as  has  heretofore  been  our 
custom.  The  family  garden  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  homestead.  Our 
truckers,  too,  are  putting  in  a  largely  increased  acreage, 
and  sh9uld  the  season  be  favorable,  large  quantities  of 
Florida  vegetables  will  be  shipped  to  the  North  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  Florida  is  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  for 
her  people  have  been  learning  that  the  production  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  home  supplies  is  the  thing  of  first  importance,  while 
the  growing  of  fruits  or  other  things  for  shipment  is  a 
secondary  matter.  Everybody  is  busy  nowadays  planting 
a  winter  garden.  In  fact,  garden  work  commenced  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  with  many  is  well  advanced. 

Orange  County.  sherman  adams. 

Profits  of  a  Garden.— I  find  that  a  good  garden  is 
everything  to  a  farmer,  as  it  should  be  to  every  one.  Some 
farmers  say  they  have  not  time  to  attend  to  one.  A  little 
time  now  and  then  in  a  garden  will  keep  it  up.  Let  one 
spend  a  whole  day  at  work  there  at  the  right  time,  instead 
of  going  fishing  or  visiting,  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  good  he  can  accomplish.  We  have  half  an  acre 
in  our  garden,  out  of  145  acres  in  the  farm,  and  we  get 
about  as  much  for  the  table  there  as  from  all  the  rest  put 
together.  The  hens  are  not  allowed  there.  First,  in  the 
spring  we  have  two  beds  of  asparagus,  and  roots  ordered 
for  a  third,  with  early  French  Breakfast  Radishes.  Then, 
later  on,  come  early  onions  and  lettuce.  Then  we  have 
strawberries— only  a  small  bed,  but  enough  for  the  table. 
Afterwards  we  enjoy  •  currants,  Red  Cherry,  as  well  as 
White,  and  Fay’s  Prolific,  and  we  had  so  many  more  than 
we  wanted  that  we  sold  two  bushels.  Next  come  black¬ 
cap  Mammoth  Cluster  and  red  and  yellow  Antwerps.  The 
red  didn’t  yield  much  this  season,  but  the  black  gave  us 
some  to  sell,  besides  supplying  a  family  of  four  grown  per¬ 
sons.  New  potatoes  next  cheered  us,  and  I  have  a  few 
sweet  ones  this  season.  We  have  a  patch  of  the  Taylor 
Blackberry  about  the  size  of  an  extension  table,  which  ga7e 
us,  in  five  weeks,  about  two  bushels,  and  they  were  of  a 
finer  quality  than  the  wild  ones,  and  much  nearer  when 
the  housewife  wished  some  for  tea.  I  am  thinking  of  set¬ 
ting  out  the  50  sprouts  that  have  started  from  them  in  the 
spring.  We  have  about  a  dozen  Houghton  Gooseberries 
which  gave  us  about  two  bushels.  I  must  not  forget  a 
fine  lot  of  about  600  plants  of  celery  which  we  have  been 
eating,  and  expect  to  eat  till  January  or  later.  Pear  trees 
raised  in  the  garden  yielded  10  bushels,  and  now  there  are 
about  three  bushels  of  grapes  that  have  commenced  to 
ripen.  We  cover  them  up  to  keep  Jack  Frost  off.  Besides 
these,  there  are  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  beets, 
melons,  sweet  corn,  pop-corn,  parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  etc. 
Now  why  doesn’t  every  person  who  has  a  piece  of  land  say 
to  himself :  “  I  will  have  a  garden  any  way.” 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  F.  J.  TUTTLE. 


Read  the  second  cash-prize  offer  under  Publisher's 
Desk  on  page  716. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Baled  Manure. 

J.  3.  T.,  Orient,  Long  Island.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  G.  D.  C.,  Harrington,  N.  J.,  in  telling  about  baling 
manure,  says:  “We  find  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid  manure  is  lost  by  pressing  at  our  New  York  stables 
where  15  horses  are  kept.”  Is  the  manure  at  the  stables 
hard  to  sell?  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  inform  me  of  any  reliable 
large  stable  where  manure  is  baled  for  sale?  I  would  like 
to  arrange  with  some  dealer  to  try  some  of  the  baled 
manure. 

Ans. — There  are  only  a  few  stablemen  who  bale  manure 
and  these  are  mostly  men  who  have  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  farms  of  their  own  on  which  this  manure  is  all 
used.  The  trouble  lies  with  the  dealers  and  contractors 
who  do  not  want  to  bale,  finding  it  more  profitable  for 
themselves  to  sell  in  wagons  or  cars  to  nearby  farmers. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone  Meal  for  Hogs. 

J.  H.  A.,  Clinton  County,  Mich.— What  effect  do  wood 
ashes  and  charcoal  have  on  hogs  ?  Pig  breeders  advocate 
their  use  ;  what  are  they  used  for  ? 

Ans.— Neither  can  be  regarded  as  medicines,  yet  both 
evidently  aid  digestion  and  keep  the  system  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Charcoal  is  quite  largely  used  in  human  medicine 
in  cases  of  sour  or  disordered  stomach.  It  is  valuable 
mainly  for  its  power  of  absorbing  gases.  The  ashes  are 
usually  fed  because  of  a  general  belief  that  they  prevent 
disease  by  supplying  some  substance  needed  by  the  system. 
So  they  do,  though  hardly  in  the  way  that  is  supposed. 
The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  just  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin  giving  the  results  of  feeding  bone  meal  and  hard-wood 
ashes  to  hogs  that  were  living  on  corn.  As  is  quite  well 
known,  many  farmers  feed  their  hogs  on  corn  alone,  and  a 
good  deal  of  disease  may  be  traced  to  the  herds  thus  fed. 
Prof.  Henry  had  shown  by  previous  experiments  that 
corn-fed  hogs  are  deficient  in  bone,  and  his  object  in  this 
experiment  seems  to  have  been  to  learn  if  the  addition  of 


bone  meal  or  ashes  to  the  corn  ration  Would  not  make 
stronger  bones  and  consequently  more  vigorous  animals. 
One  lot  of  pigs  received  a  pinch  of  bone  meal  daily  in  their 
feed  ;  another  lot  were  supplied  with  wood  ashes  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  trough  ;  while  still  another  lot  had  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  following  conclusions  were  reached  by  the 
experimenters  : 

“  1.  The  effect  of  the  bone  meal  and  ashes  was  to  save 
about  130  pounds  of  corn,  or  28  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  fed  in  producing  100  pounds  of  gain,  live  weight. 

2.  By  feeding  the  bone  meal  they  doubled  the  strength 
of  the  thigh  bones  ;  ashes  nearly  doubled  the  strength  of 
the  bones. 

3.  There  was  about  50  per  cent,  more  ash  in  the  bones  of 
the  hogs  receiving  bone  meal  and  hard- wood  ashes  than  in 
the  others. 

No  difference  was  found  in  the  proportion  of  fat  to  lean 
meat  in  the  body.  The  benefits  of  the  ashes,  therefore, 
seem  limited  to  strengthening  the  bones  and  aiding  diges¬ 
tion.  These,  however,  are  very  important,  and  warrant 
our  farmers  in  using  some  mineral  agent  of  this  character 
regularly  and  freely  in  hog  feeding,  especially  where  much 
corn  is  fed.  Bone  meal  seems  to  build  up  somewhat 
stronger  bones  than  ashps,  but  ashes  do  the  work  very 
well  indeed,  and  usually  cost  the  farmer  nothing.  The 
figures  show  very  plainly  that  Indian  corn  cannot  of  itself 
build  up  strong  bones,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  ash 
material  from  other  sources.  They  point  very  plainly  to 
one  cause,  at  least,  why  hogs  become  too  fine  and  lack 
bone,  a  common  complaint  in  the  corn-growing  sections.” 

Geranium  and  Peppermint  Oils. 

H.  G.  B.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. — Is  it  probable  that 
the  culture  of  geraniums  and  other  flowers  for  their  oil 
could  be  made  profitable  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  ;  certainly  not  unless  you  have 
complete  facilities  for  distilling.  Possibly  such  work 
might  be  done  in  connection  with  peppermint  culture. 
The  following  note  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Wayne 
County,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  matter.  “The 
culture  of  Rose  Geraniums  for  their  oil  is,  with  me,  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  experiment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  oil  of 
a  good  quality  could  be  disposed  of — perhaps  at  a  profit. 
I  am  a  grower  and  distiller  of  peppermint,  wormwood, 
tansy,  etc.,  but  have  not  found  either  profitable  enough  to 
enable  me  to  make  much  progress  in  lifting  a  $6,000 
mortgage  given  five  years  ago.  The  prospect  for  pepper¬ 
mint  in  this  vicinity  is  the  poorest  for  10  years.  We  are 
nearly  through  distilling.  The  yield  is  from  10  to  15 
pounds  per  acre  against  25  to  30  last  year.  The  price  is 
low — $2.10 — and  this,  together  with  the  failure  of  our  apple 
crop,  makes  the  farmer  feel  very  poor.  Peppermint  is  not 
a  very  reliable  money  crop  here,  owing  to  the  severity  of 
our  winters  and  the  immense  amount  of  expensive  hand 
labor  connected  with  it.” 

The  Egyptian  or  Perennial  Onion. 

M.  M.  W.,  Modus,  Conn. — How  can  I  grow  good-sized 
bulbs  from  J.  J.  H.  Gregory’s  Egyptian  or  Perennial  Tiee 
Onion  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

The  merits  of  the  Perennial,  or  Egyptian  Onion  lie  in  its 
hardiness,  as  it  lives  through  the  winter  in  any  locality 
without  any  protection  whatever,  and  in  its  earliness,  it 
being  in  condition  for  table  use  before  any  other  variety. 
Its  defect  is,  that  it  does  not  form  a  well  shaped  bulb,  like 
other  onions,  but  comes  under  the  rare-ripe  class,  closely 
resembling  the  growth  obtained  by  setting  out  large 
onions  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Its  earliness  makes  it 
ready  for  table  use  before  other  varieties ;  after  the  others 
come  its  reign  is  ended. 

Ditching-Machine  Makers. 

A.  M.  C.,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. — Who  make  ditching 
machines  ? 

Ans.— Excavators  and  ditchers  are  made  by  the  New  Era 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Slusser  McLean 
Scraper  Company,  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  C.  D.  Edwards, 
Albert  Lea,  Minn.  The  ditching  machines  are  made  by 
the  Streator  Engine  Works,  Streator,  Ill  ;  Kemp  &  Burpee, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Elevator  Ditching  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

G.  G.  G. ,  Lewisburg,  Pa. — I  desire  to  plant  100  pear  trees  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  for  profit.  The  ground  is  all  right. 
What  varieties,  and  in  what  proportion  should  I  plant  ? 
Profit  and  not  quality  of  fruit  is  desired. 

Ans. — Select  from  Seckel,  Bose,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and 
Lawrence.  They  all  thrive  in  Pennsylvania. 

E.  R.  M.,  Flat  Brook,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  is  a  good  broad¬ 
cast  sower  of  small  grains  and  grass  seeds?  I  would  prefer 
one  suitable  for  attachment  to  a  wagon,  if  there  is  any  of 
that  kind.  2.  What  is  a  good  book  on  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle,  suitable  for  one  who  is  not  a  veterinarian  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Strowbridge  seeder  made  by  The  S.  Free¬ 
man  Sons’  Manufacturing  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  2. 
The  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser  by  Dr.  James  Law;  for 
sale  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.;  price  $3. 

3.  T.3.,  Chatham  Valley,  Pa. — The  inclosed  plant  was 
found  in  a  field  of  Japanese  buckwheat.  What  is  it  and 
how  came  it  there  ? 

Ans.— The  plant  is  Polygonum  incarnatum.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  buckwheat.  It  was  probably  sown 
with  the  buckwheat  seed. 

T.  3.,  Bannibal,  Mo. — In  one  of  last  year’s  catalogues, 
Tong  Pa  and  Japan,  Nos.  7,  9  and  10,  peaches  are  said  to 
be  the  hardiest  peaches  known.  Who  can  tell  whether 
this  statement  is  true  ? 

Ans.— We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  varieties 
named ;  if  any  of  our  readers  have  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  them. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Selecting  Seed  Wheat. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— 
Professor  Plumb’s  letter  about  wheat- 
growing,  on  page  666.  interests  me  much  ; 
but  there  is  just  one  point  in  which  his 
practice  and  mine  differ.  ’Which  is  right  ? 
is  tne  question  I  have  been  asking  while 
reading  his  article  several  times,  and 
thinking  over  my  own  experience  as  I 
read.  Professor  Plumb’s  wheat  is  all 
thrashed  together  and  put  in  bins.  Then 
It  is  graded  with  a  fanning- mill  and  the 
“  large-sized  grains  ”  taken  from  the  whole 
lot  are  used  for  seed.  This  I  understand 
from  his  letter  to  be  his  regular  practice. 
He  says  he  does  so  “  each  year  at  thrashing 
time.”  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  I  did  for 
several  years,  when  I  first  began  growing 
wheat.  I  ran  my  wheat  through  a  mill, 
grading  it  so  as  to  take  out  about  half, 
which  would  be  large,  plump  kernels.  The 
smaller  grain  was  sold  at  the  mill.  At 
present  my  practice  is  to  select,  when 
cutting  the  wheat,  a  half  acre  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  yield  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  lot.  I  notice  particularly  where  this  is 
and  when  the  wheat  is  drawn  to  the  barn, 
this  is  taken  last  and  put  by  itself  on  top 
of  the  bay.  Then  it  is  thrashed  first  and 
my  own  seed  saved  from  it.  My  soil  is  not 
uniform  in  quality.  One  could  find  spots 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  say,  from  20  up  to 
50  bushels  per  acre.  Seldom  is  there  a  year, 

I  think,  when  I  cannot  pick  out  a  half  acre 
that  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  25 
bushels,  or  twice  that  amount  per  acre. 

But,  now,  where  does  the  plumpest 
wheat  grow  ?  Where  do  I  find  the  largest 
berries  ?  In  the  thin  spots  every  time. 
Where  do  I  find  berries  of  large  average 
size,  and  more  or  less  shrunken  some 
years  ?  In  the  richest  parts  of  the  field, 
where  the  growth  is  great,  and  the  crop 
more  or  less  lodged.  If  we  thrash  the 
grain  and  mix  it  and  then  grade  out  the 
largest  berries,  we  shall  be  likely  to  get 
most  of  our  seed  from  the  parts  of  the 
field  that  yielded  the  least.  Is  the  plump 
individual  berry  the  best  one  to  sow, 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  grew  ?  This  is  what  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  for  a  certainty  from  a 
series  of  careful  experiments.  Professor 
Plumb  is  just  the  man  to  find  this  out 
for  us. 

I  take  the  wheat  from  the  best  half-acre 
and  run  it  through  the  fanning-mill  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  out  merely  the 
screenings— the  very  small  and  badly 
shrunken  grains.  In  most  seasons  these 
would  amount  to  one  bushel  out  of  from  20 
to  40.  All  grains  of  fair  size  are  left  in  the 
seed.  Perhaps  you  ask:  Why  not  grade 
the  wheat  from  the  best  half-acre  ?  Well, 
which  heads  contained  the  largest  grains— 
the  small  ones  with  a  few  kernels,  or  the 
longer  ones  that  had  twice  as  many?  I 
have  thought  for  some  years  that  the 
former  did,  and  I  do  not  care  to  plant 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  If  it 
were  practical  to  select  the  best  heads  from 
the  best  half-acre,  and  then  the  best  berries 
from  them,  I  would  like  to  do  so  ;  but  as 
far  as  my  present  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not 
care  to  grade  my  seed  from  the  best  of  the 
field,  except  to  take  out  the  very  poorest.  I 
have  not  jumped  at  this  conclusion  as  a 
matter  of  theory,  for  it  is  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  observation,  and  still  I  presume  that 
nine  farmers  out  of  ten  who  go  out  to  buy 
seed  wheat  would  select  fine,  plump  grain, 
from  a  field  which  had  yielded  20  or  25 
bushels  per  acre,  rather  than  an  inferior¬ 
looking  article  somewhat  smaller  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  shrunken,  from  a  field  which 
they  knew  had  yielded  85  or  40  bushels  per 
acre. 

In  1887  the  weather  was  such  that  our 
heaviest  grain  shrunk  considerably.  When 
drilling,  I  tried  to  have  no  one  see  what 
poor-looking  seed  I  was  using.  People 
would  doubtless  have  thought  me  a  very 
careless  farmer,  to  say  the  least.  But  what 
was  the  result  ?  Forty  bushels  of  fine  grain 
per  acre  from  one  lot  and  36  from  the  other, 
the  season  being  favorable.  This  year  we 
had  very  wet  growing  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  followed  by  dry,  hot 
weather  just  before  harvest.  As  a  result, 
my  best  wheat  again  undertook  more  than 
it  could  carry  out,  and  was  somewhat 
shrunken.  That  on  the  lighter  portions  of 
the  field  was  all  right.  I  selected  seed  from 
the  heaviest  part,  without  regard  to  the 
plumpness  of  the  grain,  for  most  of  my 
own  sowing ;  but  to  see  if  any  difference 
could  be  detected  in  the  growth,  I  drilled 
in  one  acre  with  the  plumpest  graded  seed 
I  could  select.  Both  came  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the 
growth  at  present.  I  would  like  to  thrash 
the  acre  by  itself ;  but  a  farmer  can  hardly 
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carry  an  experiment  so  far  as  that.  I  have 
three  varieties  of  wheat  that  I  must  keep 
separate,  and  that  is  all  I  can  attend  to  in 
the  hurry  of  harvest  time.  But  I  would 
like  to  have  Directors  Plumb  or  Thorne  or 
Roberts,  or  all  of  them,  study  up  this 
matter  for  us. 

In  reading  this  over,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  perhaps  exaggerated  the  difference 
in  quality  between  the  thick  and  thin  parts 
of  the  field.  This  was  done  to  make  my 
points  plain.  Some  readers  might  infer 
that  heavy  wheat  is  apt  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  Mine  is  usually  all  good,  with  not 
so  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  berries 
as  some  might  think  from  what  I  have 
written. 

Too  Much  Crop.  More  Money 
Wanted. 

T.  E.  Bullard,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

— Mr.  Terry’s  articles  draw  out  so  many 
remarks  that  it  is  evident  many  are  think¬ 
ing  about  him — what  he  is  doing  and  what 
he  writes.  I  am  no  exception,  and  would 
like  to  express  a  few  thoughts  which  have 
been  suggested  by  reading  over  the  articles 
written  by  him  and  others  in  The  Rural. 
Mr.  T.  grows  splendid  crops  at  a  good 
profit,  and  knows  how  to  make  good  use  of 
the  money  he  makes.  But  if  we  all,  or  a 
large  majority  of  us,  grew  such  large  crops 
would  we,  or  he  either,  be  able  to  do  so  at 
a  profit,  or  even  get  pay  for  our  labor  ?  If 
the  farmers  of  this  country  owned  their 
farms  (according  to  statistics,  a  majority 
do  not,  having  to  pay  rent  to  landlords  or 
interest  to  mortgagees),  the  low  prices 
which  would  result  from  such  crops  would 
cause  no  harm;  for  other  things  would 
soon  be  correspondingly  lower  in  price. 
But  rent  and  interest  do  not  decrease  cor¬ 
respondingly  with  the  decrease  in  the  prices 
of  farm  products,  and  consequently  large 
crops  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  us,  as  a 
whole. 

The  public  debt  is  a  good  illustration  of 
this.  It  would  take  more  bushels  of  grain 
to  pay  it  now  than  it  would  have  done  at 
the  time  it  was  contracted.  The  entire 
wealth  of  the  country  is  being  rapidly  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  so  long  as  the  entire  surplus 
of  wealth  created  each  year  is  not  enough 
to  pay  the  interest  which  is  due  to  the 
holders  of  notes,  mortgages,  bonds,  etc. ; 
consequently  the  interest  drawers  are 
gradually  scooping  in  the  principal,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  whether  our  crops 
be  large  or  small.  We  must  have  more 
money  in  circulation  and  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest.  It  is  just  as  much  of  a  mistake 
for  the  public  to  have  too  little  of  the 
“  medium  of  exchange  ”  as  it  is  to  have  too 
few  cars,  wagons  or  boats,  and  as  no  one 
but  the  government  can  furnish  it,  it  is  its 
duty  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary,  and  at 
the  least  possible  rate  of  interest.  Why 
should  not  the  government  store  our  wheat 
and  corn,  and  issue  greenbacks  to  represent 
the  whole  value,  less  the  cost  of  storing  ? 
And  it  need  not  be  afraid  to  keep  a  fair 
stock  on  hand;  it  would  be  desirable  in 
such  a  time  as  Ireland  is  passing  through 
just  now.  But,  better  still,  why  not  adopt 
the  measure  advocated  by  Senator  Stan¬ 
ford  P  Are  not  the  farms  of  this  country 
as  good  security  for  the  issue  of  certificates 
as  its  silver,  and  it  would  certainly  be  less 
difficult  to  keep  them  from  running  away. 
The  financial  system  which  allows  us  only 
a  very  little  money  at  six  per  cent,  or  more 
has  soon  to  be  replaced  by  something  less 
niggardly,  or  we  shall  have  as  numerous  a 
class  of  tenant  farmers  in  this  country  as 
are  now  impoverished  in  others. 

R.  N.-Y.— Are  you  willing  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  have  the  same  privilege  P 
If  the  government  can  buy  and  sell  grain, 
it  can  in  the  same  way  buy  and  sell  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  machinery.  If  it  is  to 
help  the  grain  and  cotton  farmers,  should 
it  not  also  help  the  fruit  and  truck  or  dairy 
farmers  ?  Again,  if  money  is  to  be  loaned 
on  farms,  why  should  it  not  be  loaned  on 
other  real  estate  as  well  as  on  other  non- 
perishable  property,  like  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  ?  Farmers  cannot,  in  justice,  de¬ 
mand  for  themselves  legislation  which 
they  would  deny  to  other  workers.  The 
possible  consequences  of  a  universal  im¬ 
provement  in  culture  are  no  argument 
against  the  desirability  of  an  individual 
effort  to  improve. 

Believes  In  Annexation. 

H.  T.  Lawson,  Ontario,  Canada.— 
Owing  to  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill 
barley-growing  will,  in  my  opinion,  have 
to  be  entirely  abandoned  in  Canada,  be¬ 
cause  for  fattening  stock  corn  can  be  grown 
a  great  deal  cheaper.  Cheese-making  and 
fine  stock-raising  are  the  only  branches  of 
agriculture  that  can  be  profitably  carried 
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on  should  the  American  people  deny  us  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  them.  Absolute 
free  trade  with  the  Americans  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  make  us  farmers  pros¬ 
perous,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
no  market  to  which  we  can  ship  our  pro¬ 
ducts  so  cheaply  as  to  the  United  States. 
We  have  had  12  years  of  “protection,” 
which  has  run  the  country  over  $200,000,000 
in  debt,  and,  in  the  whole  history  of  Can¬ 
ada,  the  farmers  have  never  received-  so 
little  for  their  produce  and  labor  as  during 
these  12  years  ;  but  the  time  is  coming — 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  very  far  in  the  future 
— when  the  American  and  Canadian  people 
will  be  one,  and  the  countries  united,  and 
not  until  then,  in  my  opinion,  will  this 
section  prosper.  I  am  a  true-born  “Cana¬ 
dian  ”  and  am  perhaps  as  loyal  to  my 
country  as  any  one  else;  but  when  I  go 
over  to  the  United  States  and  see  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  bustle  there,  I  come  home  feeling 
that  we  are  100  years  behind  the  times.  It 
is  too  bad  that  things  are  as  they  are ;  but 
the  manufacturers  are  ruling  the  country 
and  the  sons  of  labor  have  not  yet 
awakened  to  their  true  plight. 

Datura  True  From  Seed. 

W.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich  — In  The  Rural 
for  October  4,  I  notice  this  statement : 
“  The  double  golden  datura  does  not  come 
true  from  seed  at  all.”  If  the  Datura 
chlorantha  flore  pleno  is  meant,  I  beg  leave 
to  say  that  it  has  never  failed  to  come  true 
from  seed  for  me,  and  I  have  planted  it  for 
the  last  three  years  successively.  The  seed 
referred  to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  must  have  been 
mixed.  I  do  not  wish  to  “crack  up”  or 
“  run  down  ”  any  one’s  seeds,  but  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  that  datura  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  consequently  does 
come  true  from  seed. 

“  The  Issue  In  Pennsylvania.” 

W.  M.  Bbnninger,  Northampton  Co., 
Pa. — For  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  been 
traveling  and  speaking  in  different  sections 
of  this  State,  and  consequently  am  prepared 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  our 
Keystone  farmers  and  laborers  are  making 
in  political  matters.  In  the  first  place,  I  find 
they  fully  understand  the  character  of  the 
political  campaign,  and  that  unorganized 
as  well  as  organized  workers,  regardless  of 
party  inclinations,  study  and  discuss  the 
situation  among  themselves,  and  of  the 
final  result  I  entertain  no  doubt.  Farmers, 
as  a  class,  move  slowly  and  carefully;  but 
when  they  have  once  properly  started,  they 
move  mightily.  Those  of  our  State  under¬ 
stand  under  whatbircumstance  the  farmers’ 
tax  bill  was  recently  defeated.  They  know 
the  difference  between  the  two  candidates 
for  governor,  and  have  already  chosen  the 
one  on  whom  they  can  rely  for  relief  and 
comfort.  They  know  that  the  promises  of 
the  past  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  such 
violation  of  pledges  will  undoubtedly  re- 
cieve  its  proper  reward.  Even  “  back- 
woods  ”  farmers  realize  that  they  and  their 
fellows  are  paying  heavy  taxes  to  combina¬ 
tions.  trusts  and  monopolists.  Those  few 
farmers  who  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend 
the  situation  of  the  different  party  interests 
of  the  country  I  would  advise  to  thoroughly 
study  and  investigate  the  picture  and  care¬ 
fully  read  the  poem  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  September  27,  entitled  “  The 
Farmer  Goes  Up  Head.”  The  farmers  and 
laborers  also  know  that  honesty,  industry 
and  sobriety  are  sure  in  the  long  run  to  be 
liberally  rewarded. 

The  Free  School  Book  Question. 

DeL.  Stow,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— 

“  Should  the  State  print  and  furnish  school 
books  to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  P  ” 
Answering  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  I  em¬ 
phatically  say  no.  Were  books  furnished 
without  expense,  the  pupils  would  hold 
them  in  little  esteem,  and  would  not  take 
proper  care  of  them,  or  consider  them  of 
much  more  value  than  the  advertising 
matter  gratuitously  distributed.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  that  the  State  should 
adopt,  prepare  and  print  a  full  set  of  text 
books,  and  supply  them  at  cost  or  at  a 
nominal  sum  above  the  cost  of  production. 
The  Reports  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  fur¬ 
nished  in  this  way,  and  as  a  resu  It,  an  octavo 
leather-bound  book  is  furnished  at  a  cost 
varying  from  75  cents  to  $1.25,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Books  that  under 
present  system  cost  $1.50  could  be  furnished 
by  the  State  at  from  40  cents  to  60  cents 
each,  and  the  price  of  no  ordinary  school 
book  ought  to  exceed  $1.  The  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  simply 
favors  legalized  robbery,  its  effect  being  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  procuring  books  at 
all  in  many  cases.  As  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  I  have  myself  been  approached 
with  bribes  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
new  books  into  the  school,  and  after  hav¬ 


ing  publicly  denounced  this  action,  I  have 
seen  the  books  of  the  parties  who  offered 
the  bribes  adopted  at  a  schedule  of  prices 
that  was  simply  extortionate.  My  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  school  books  should  be  furnished 
by  or  under  the  control  of  the  State  at  fixed 
prices  which,  in  no  event,  should  exceed  10 
per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production,  the 
same  line  of  policy  being  adopted  as  to 
school  books,  that  is  now  pursued  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Reports  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Lima  Bean  Pods  and  Vines  as  Stock 
Feed. 

J.  R.  Franklin,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.— 
In  The  Rural  of  September  13,  we  are 
asked  what  stock  will  eat  green  Lima  bean 
pods.  I  have  fed  them  to  borses  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  usually  in  connection 
with  chaff  and  ground  feed.  Most  horses 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  them.  Of  course 
they  must  be  fed  like  any  other  green 
food— not  too  much  at  a  time.  They  are 
said  to  be  dangerous  food  for  cows  and 
very  dangerous  for  pigs.  Let  me  also  say 
that  I  -have  been  surprised  that  otherwise 
careful  farmers  and  truck  raisers  allow 
their  Lima  bean  vines  to  dry  up  on  the 
poles  and  become  worthless.  As  soon  as 
frost  strikes  them  or  they  have  finished 
bearing,  strip  them  from  the  poles  at  once  ; 
put  them  up  in  bunches  and  feed  them  to 
cows.  I  have  fed  literally  tons  in  this  way. 
They  are  a  very  rich  food  if  fed  while  green 
and  succulent. 

W.  A.  F.,  Homewood,  Pa.— Mr.  Jerry 
boasts  of  having  sold  $237  worth  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  less  than  half  an  acre.  I  sold 
over  $600  worth  of  blackberries  from  less 
than  an  acre  and  used  as  many  as  Mr. 
Terry  did  if  not  more,  and  the  cost  of  culti¬ 
vation  was  less  than  that  for  Mr.  Terry’s 
half  acre. 


THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  TRANSPLANT¬ 


ING  ONIONS. 

A  late  bulletin  from  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  says  that  the  practice  of 
transplanting  onions  when  young,  is  not 
common  among  gardeners,  but  it  has  many 
advantages  which  seem  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Seeds  under  40  different  names,  in 
eluding  about  30  varieties,  were  sown  in 
the  greenhouse  on  February  25,  1890.  They 
came  up  promptly,  aud  the  young  plants  ad¬ 
vanced  rapidly  in  growth,  being  six  to  eight 
inches  in  hight  by  the  middle  of  April.  As 
soon  as  practicable  two  beds  or  plats  of 
ground,  were  prepared,  side  by  side,  in  one 
of  which  the  young  onion  plants  grown  in 
the  greenhouse  were  planted. 

In  the  other  bed  seeds  of  the  same  vari¬ 
eties  were  sown  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
in  all  respects,  except  that  of  transplant¬ 
ing;  the  onions  in  the  two  beds  were  treated 
exactly  alike.  The  two  beds  were  manured 
and  cultivated  alike,  and  twice  during  the 
season,  when  the  weather  was  dry,  both 
were  irrigated.  At  the  proper  time  the 
onions  in  the  bed  where  the  seed  was  sown 
were  thinned,  so  as  to  stand  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  apart  as  those  that  had  been  trans¬ 
planted,  which  was  three  inches  in  the  row, 
the  rows  being  one  foot  asunder.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  two  beds  was  very  marked 
from  the  start.  Those  that  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  commenced  to  grow  at  once,  none, 
so  far  as  observed,  dying  in  the  operation. 
Not  only  were  the  transplanted  onions 
much  larger  at  all  times  during  the  season, 
but  they  had  a  healthier  appearance,  be¬ 
sides  being  more  uniform  in  size.  A  con¬ 
servative  estimate  at  any  time  during  the 
season  would  have  placed  the  yield  of  the 
transplanted  onions  at  more  than  double 
that  of  the  others. 

At  the  first  weeding  both  beds  were 
weedy,  but  while  the  weeds  were  as  large 
as  the  onions  in  the  bed  where  the  seeds 
had  been  sown,  making  weeding  difficult 
and  slow,  the  task  was  comparatively 
easy  in  the  other  bed.  At  the  second  weed¬ 
ing  it  was  necessary  to  remove  many  of  the 
small  onions  in  the  bed  where  the  seeds 
had  been  sown,  au  operation  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  extra  weeding.  The  work 
of  weeding  was  but  one-half  as  much  on 
the  bed  of  transplanted  onions  as  on  the 
other.  Counting  the  extra  trouble  of 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  and  transplant¬ 
ing,  the  work  on  the  two  beds  was  about 
the  same  for  the  whole  season ;  that  is, 
transplanting  adds  nothing  to  the  cost  of 
growing  the  crop,  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  a  greenhouse,  hot-bed  or  cold-frame,  in 
any  of  which  the  plants  can  be  started. 
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The  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  was 
about  one  month  in  favor  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  onions,  making  it  possible  to  use 
them  for  bunching,  also  to  market  the  crop 
at  an  earlier  date  than  could  be  done  with 
those  in  the  open  ground.  The  yield  of  the 
transplanted  onions  was  about  double  that 
of  the  others,  in  most  cases,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  some  of  the  leading  varieties 
will  show  : 


Name  of  Variety, 


Traps-  Not  Trans¬ 
planted.  planted. 
Bushels.  Bushels. 


Giant  Rocca .  1,106 

Mammoth  Pompeii .  1,428 

Spanish  King .  1,3 '.9 

White  Victoria .  1,179 

Yellow  Danvers .  594 

Red  Wethersfield .  779 


596 

606 

751 

502 

399 

560 


The  advantages  of  transplanting  onions 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  1.  The 

greater  probability  of  securing  a  good 
stand  of  plants.  2.  The  saving  of  labor  at 
the  most  critical  period.  3.  Advance  in 
time  of  maturity.  4.  Increase  in  the  crop. 
5.  Improvements  in  appearance  of  crops, 
enhancing  the  market  value.  6.  The  ground 
is  occupied  for  a  shorter  period,  making  it 
possible  to  use  the  land  for  some  other  crop 
the  same  season.  This  plan  may  not  be 
feasible  for  those  who  grow  onions  on  a 
large  scale,  but  it  can  be  followed  to  ad¬ 
vantage  by  gardeners  who  do  a  general 
market  garden  business,  and  who  have  the 
necessary  hot-beds  or  greenhouses.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  foreign 
varieties  with  which  the  above  results 
were  obtained  are  not  such  good  keepers  a? 
the  varieties  commonly  grown. 

On  a  comparatively  small  capital  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  been  doing 
some  very  sound,  useful  work.  Study  it, 
good  Dr.  Collier.  _ 


Potato  Rural  New-Yorker.— Here  is 
a  strong  word  of  praise  for  our  No.  2,  which 
appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  London 
Garden  :  “  About  two  years  ago  I  received 
a  single  tuber  of  this  variety  of  potato  from 
Messrs.  Thorburn,  of  New  York,  and  hav¬ 
ing  given  it  a  good  trial,  I  can  confidently 
state  that  it  deserves  all  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favor.  The  tubers  are  not  only  large 
and  very  even,  but  of  first  rate  quality. 
This  year  I  planted  the  stock  I  had  on  a 
piece  of  light,  stony  soil,  without  any 
manure,  and  the  season  proving  very  wet, 
this  was  rather  advantageous  than  other¬ 
wise,  as  I  find  that  the  soundest  crops  this 
year  are  where  little  if  any  fresh  manure 
has  been  applied.  I  lifted  the  crop  in  the 
middle  of  September.  There  were  scarcely 
any  small  tubers,  but  any  number  over  one 
pound  each,  and  many  over  one  pound  four 
ounces,  and  when  freshly  dug  they  proved 
of  better  table  quality  than  any  other  sort 
I  have  tried,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  has  been  against  high  quality.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  variety  has  been  widely 
distributed,  but  perhaps  some  readers  of 
The  Garden  can  state  how  it  has  turned 
out  with  them.  My  own  idea  is  that  it  will 
prove  a  first-rate  main  crop  sort.  The  very 
largest  tubers  I  had  were  by  no  means 
coarse  or  ugly  in  shape,  but  as  even  as  the 
medium- sized  ones.  Now  that  the  potato 
rot  is  occupying  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
it  would  be  well  to  note  what  varieties  are 
resisting  the  disease  and  what  are  falling 
victims  to  it.  james  groom. 

Gosport.  ” _ 


SHORT  STORIES. 

In  general,  it  is  probable,  says  Prof.  S. 
W.  Johnson,  that  99  per  cent,  and  more  of 
the  soil,  exclusive  of  water,  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  contribute  directly  to  the 
support  of  the  present  vegetation  of  our 

ordinary  field  products . 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  cautions 
farmers  against  buying  the  “  Red  Star 
Ferric  ”  and  the  “  Western  Reserve  Fertil¬ 
izer.”  Both  are  worth  less  than  $6  a  ton 

and  cost  between  §20  and  $30 . 

Quite  a  number  of  station  bulletins  tel¬ 
ling  of  their  wheat  experiments,  come  to 
us  after  it  is  too  late  to  sow  wheat  this 

year . 

The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  says 
that  the  general  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
this  year,  especially  in  Ireland,  is  a  calamity 
to  be  deeply  deplored.  In  1847  Ireland  was 
first  visited  by  the  terrible  scourge,  and  the 
people  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  starva¬ 
tion,  nay,  many  actually  died  from  sheer 
hunger.  The  latest  reports  from  that  un¬ 
fortunate  country  state  that  not  since  1847 
has  such  a  general  and  complete  failure  of 
the  crop  been  experienced.  Not  only  is 
the  disease  prevalent  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England  and  Scotland  it  is  also  to  be 

found . 

What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  Are  our 
far  mers  wide-  awake  to  this  great  need  ?  Do 
we  see  them  interested  in  their  common 
schools,  anxious  to  employ  the  best  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  furnish  them  with  good  school- 
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houses  and  efficient  means  for  thorough  in¬ 
struction  ?  Is  the  state  o l  our  schools  the 
common  topic  of  discussion  at  every  farm¬ 
ers’  meeting  ?  Are  we  ready  and  willing  to 
be  taxed,  and  sharp  to  see  that  the  taxes 
are  expended  in  the  most  effective  manner 
to  make  our  children  better  scholars  than 

we  are  ourselves  ? . 

There  seem  to  be  solid  reasons  why 
potatoes  should  not  materially  decline  in 
price.  The  American  crop  is  short  and  the 

foreign  crop  as  well . 

IE  you  have  no  Fay  Currants,  try  a  few 
plants.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  to 
describe  and  illustrate  this,  and  we  have 
never  had  occasion  to  take  any  part  back. 

Ask  Mr.  Josselyn,  the  introducer . 

Several  varieties  of  potatoes  are  thus 

early  sprouting  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

MR.  T.  B.  Terry,  as  he  tells  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  is  now  confident  that  varieties  of 
potatoes  will  run  out,  even  though  the  seed 
be  selected  with  every  care.  It  may  be  so, 
but  we  should  like  to  have  a  trial  of  the 
experiment  of  selecting  the  seed  from  the 
most  productive  hills  and  the  shapeliest, 
most  solid  and  best  formed  tubers  in  those 
hills,  from  year  to  year,  through  20  years  or 

more . 

Dr.  Hoskins,  our  valued  Vermont  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  used  a  new  potato  digger 
which  pleases  him  better  than  any  other. 
It  is  of  simple  construction  and  low  cost 

and  does  its  work  right  well . 

P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons,  of  Middlefleld, 
Conn.,  introduce  a  new  strawberry  named 
after  the  place  of  its  birth.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  August  24,  1S87,  as 
No.  70.  It  is  a  pistillate  variety,  with  large 
leaves  borne  on  long  stems.  It  produces 
runners  freely  and  berries  abundantly  in 
mid-season — say  June  20.  The  color  of  the 
berry  is  scarlet ;  heart-shaped,  nearly  per¬ 
fect.  The  quality  is  excellent.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  commends  a  trial  of  the  Middlefleld 
for  home  use.  It  is  rather  soft  for  long 

shipment . 

Wm.  Parry,  of  Parry  P.  O.,  New  Jersey, 
sends  us  a  single  chestnut  from  the  “  Japan 
Giant,”  which  measures  just  two  inches 
through  its  widest  diameter.  The  skin  is 
puckery,  and  the  flesh  not  so  sweet  as  that 
of  the  smaller  variety  known  as  the 
Paragon . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune  :  “  Solomon  says  : 

‘  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.’  All  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  all  the  wealth  of  the  opulent 
would  be  worth  less  to  a  man  than  the  self- 
command  that  would  save  him  from  hot 
and  hasty  speech  and  rash,  ill-considered 
conduct,  which  eventuate  in  quarrels, 
assaults  that  call  for  the  intervention  of 
the  police,  difficulties  among  neighbors, 
the  litigation  that  fattens  lawyers, 
judges,  sheriffs,  crowding  the  lower  and 
higher  courts  till  they  have  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  and  enlarged.  Most  of  all  this  might 
be  avoided  by  self-government,  with  benefit 
to  public  morals  and  great  relief  to  tax¬ 
payers.” 

“  In  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
medical  profession  by  The  South’s  Com¬ 
panion  the  rapidly  growing  tendency  of  the 
profession  to  eschew  drugs  in  their  practice 
is  pointed  out ;  indeed,  ‘  none  have  less  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  cure 
than  our  best  physicians,'  and  one  prom¬ 
inent  in  Boston  wishes  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone,  ‘  Here  lies  a  doctor  who  never 
gave  medicine.’  This  matter  is  especially 
appropriate  to  the  columns  of  agricultural 
papers  for  the  reason  that  farmers’  families, 
and  other  rural  people,  are  proverbially, 
victimized  by  the  drug  delusion.” 

- College  Record  :  “  God  holds  us 

accountable  not  for  the  original  endow¬ 
ment  so  much  as  for  the  acquired  in 
crement.  He  asks  no  pigmy  to  be  a  giant, 
but  only  a  respectable  pigmy.  Woe  to  the 
man  whose  grave  is  no  larger  than  his 
cradle.” 

- — Puck  :  “  Economy  is  wealth ;  but  it  is 
a  kind  of  wealth  that  the  rich  man  finds  it 
hard  to  transfer  to  his  son.” 

“  His  religion  is  a  sham  whose  trade  is 
dishonest.” 

- Christian  Nation  :  “  Teach  boys  and 

girls  to  avoid  and  detest  the  shams  of 
*  high  ’  society.” 

- How  Crops  Feed:  “The  hay  crop  Is 

one  that  takes  up  and  removes  from  the 
soil  the  largest  quantity  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ters  (ash  ingredients),  but  even  a  cutting 
of  2)^  tons  carries  off  no  more  than  400 
pounds  per  acre.  We  may  assume  the 
weight  of  the  soil  upon  an  acre— taken  to 


the  depth  of  one  foot — to  be  4,000,000 
pounds.  The  ash  ingredients  of  a  heavy 
hay  crop  amount  therefore  to  but  one  ten 
thousandth  of  the  soil,  admitting  the  crop 
to  be  fed  exclusively  by  the  12  inches  next 
the  surface.  Accordingly  no  less  than  100  full 
crops  of  hay  would  have  to  be  taken  off  to 
consume  one  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
soil  to  this  depth.” 

- Life  :  “Among  other  odd  developments 

which  one  hears  of  are  countless  stories  of 
cures,  well  attested  many  of  them,  by 
various  irregular  and  quasi-religious 
methods,  which  make  some  doctors  smile, 
and  others  scold,  others  threaten  the  ter 
rors  of  the  law,  and  others  possibly  wonder 
if  the  babes  and  sucklings  of  science  may 
not  sometimes  stumble  upon  a  sort  of  wis 
dom  that  is  denied  to  the  professors.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “  If  we  could  get 

on  without  any  government  at  all,  that 
would  be  admirable.  Human  nature,  how 
ever,  will  not  permit  it;  so  we  must  do  the 
next  best  thing,  which  is  to  have  as  little 
government  as  possible,  educate  the  people 
to  be  their  own  rulers  and  keep  the  federal 
power  within  the  narrowest  limits.” 

“  Lay  down  one  rule,  and  judge  all  new 
theories  by  it :  The  government  must  be 
kept  in  the  background  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  the  people  always  kept  at  the 
front.” 

- Ram’s  Horn:  “A  lazy  man  never 

causes  the  devil  much  uneasiness.” 

“  The  devil  works  hard,  but  he  never 
asks  for  a  vacation.” 

“  The  devil  can  make  almost  anything  he 
wants  out  of  a  loafer.” 

“  Evil  thoughts  are  seeds  sprouting 
which  the  devil  has  planted.” 

- Garden  &  Forest  :  “  A  garden  of 

Pampas  Grass  10  acres  in  extent  is  one  of 
the  objects  of  interest  to  tourists  who  visit 
Anaheim,  California.  This  year  about 
40,000  plumes  will  be  harvested,  and  the 
yield  after  the  plants  become  fully  estab-  * 
lished  will  average  100,000  plumes.  These 
plumes  bring  about  five  cents  apiece.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer  :  “  Lazy  man 

trying  to  be  a  dairyman  !  Might  as  well 
try  to  make  a  trotter  of  a  wooden  horse.” 

- Ram’s  Horn:  “The  woman  who 

marries  a  man  to  reform  him  undertakes  a 
job  that  will  ruin  her  complexion.” 

- Jersey  Bulletin  :  “  Some  cows  will 

eat  profitably  double  the  food  that  other 
cows  can  pay  for.” 

- Texas  Siftings  :  “  The  quail  has  be¬ 
gun  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  the  season.” 

- Berkshire  News:  “The  time  to 

gather  autumn  leaves  is  before  autumn 
leaves.” 

“  ‘I  must  tire  you,’  said  the  blacksmith. 

‘  Well,’  spoke  up  the  hub,  ‘  wheel  have  to 
bear  it.’” 


Pi.s'ceUattmt.s  gLdmtissing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  alwa}  s 
mention  The  Rural. 


Two  Giants 

On  the  one  hand— Scrofula,  the  ancient  di-ease, 
known  the  world  over,  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  every 
nation,  existing  in  the  blood  of  nearly  every  family  — 
descended  to  us  from  our  fathers  or  acquired  by  our 
wrong  habits  and  indulgences— powerful,  obstinate, 
almost  Im  pregnable. 

On  the  other  hand  Hood's  SarsapariUa,  the  mod¬ 
ern  medicine,  the  great  enemy  of  Impure  blood, 
accomplishing  the  most  wonderful  cures  of  scrolula, 
salt  rheum  etc  —the  conqueror  of  disease,  econom¬ 
ical,  reliable,  sure.  Try 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  fo*  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can't  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20 ; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.  1  free  with  $1.0* 
irders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEECH  AM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE  NIA.G-IC 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


■  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical 

ftl(||M|li  O  I  WU  I  instruction  given  by 
numb  Mail  In  Book-keeping,  Business  norms. 
Arithmetic.  Penmat.ship  Shorth -nd 
etc.  Low  rates.  Distar  ce no  objection  CDeulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo  N.  Y . 


NEW  PARLOR  CAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it. 
Everybody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 
Amusement. 

Pat.  Feb. 

19, 1889. 


Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  SI. 

Bronze, 

75  cents.  _  _ 

ELASTIC  TIP 

Cor.  Cornhill  and  Washington 

nf  ntraarD  ft  ICHUP 


NEW  KODAKS 


‘ 4  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest.” 


Neven  !Vew 
Styles  and 
Sizes 

all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stork 
Dealers. 


THE  EUSTMAN  COMPAHY,  ROCHESTER,  H.  Y, 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH 

|pianos  ~*5d~  organs! 


ESTABLISHED  1859 


INCORPORATED  1877 


v  Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchal  &  Smith  Piano  Is 
5  beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  a 
\  pure,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  ^ 
^  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  ^ 
5>  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  them  just  what  1 5 
S  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  § 
g  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  all  thefc 
^freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  beg 
S  better  suited  if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  5 
S  Mv  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  & 
^  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have  & 

$  PIANOS  FROM  $150.00  TO  $1500,  \ 


AND 


g  ORGANS  FROM  $35.00  TO  $500. 

g  Write  to 

_ 


Pisn®  6®.,  | 

235  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED  ADJl'STABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Cvcry  man  and  boy  should  have 
me.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.JOO,imO  in  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  $1  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C.  C.  S.  CO.,  33  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 


DOUBLE 

3rtech-Loadfr 

$7.75. 

RIFLES  S2. 00 
PISTOLS  75e 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  roa 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Addreaa 

POWELL  A  CLEMEST, 
ISO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 


LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense.  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  The 
American  Garden,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


P ISO’S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best, 
to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A 


For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


Easiest 
cure  is 


CATARRH 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 

by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa, 


■ 
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Aim  before  you  “  kick.” 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  at  length  discovered  the  owner 
of  the  Dougall  No.  2  Gooseberry  as  well  as  the  other 
Dougall  varieties  that  have  been  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  columns  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  eight  or  ten  years.  The  entire  lot,  six  va¬ 
rieties,  was  purchased  by  John  S.  Collins  of  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  April  1, 1884,  and  paid  for  in  December 
1886.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  are  all 
worthy  of  trial  and  we  hope  that  they  will  soon  be 
offered  for  sale. 


Two  Canadians  give  us  their  views  on  the  result 
of  the  new  tariff  legislation,  this  week.  These  are 
opposite  views.  One  man  sees  nothing  but  disaster 
to  Canadian  agriculture,  while  the  other  somewhat 
defiantly  gives  his  opinion  that  Canada  is  able  to 
take  care  of  herself.  We  believe  she  is  ;  hue  at 
the  same  time  we  believe  that  both  Uncle  Sam  and 
Miss  Canada  will  enjoy  better  sleep  by  spending 
the  time  now  spent  in  watching  one  another  in  be¬ 
coming  well  acquainted.  If  the  young  woman 
wishes  to  join  the  family,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  proposition  should  come  from  her. 


The  publisher  insists  that  the  editors  don’t  call 
attention  prominently  enough  to  the  money  saving 
opportunities  of  the  Premium  List.  For  example, 
our  subscribers  can  buy  a  good  sewing  machine  or 
a  watch,  a  harness,  etc.,  for  half  to  three  quarters 
of  the  usual  price.  Our  object  in  securing  these 
bargains  for  our  subscribers  is  to  induce  them  to 
tell  their  neighbors  of  them,  and  thereby  excite 
their  interest  in  the  paper.  After  they  have  read 
it  for  a  while,  they  will  certainly  like  it,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  it  for  its  own  sake  just  as  our  old  friends 
do,  because  it  pays  to  do  so.  That  Premium  List 
is  worth  studying. 


The  better  class  of  people  throughout  the  country 
very  heartily  approved  of  the  anti-lottery  bill.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  this  is  an  excellent  measure.  But  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  lottery  documents 
may  now  oe  kept  out  of  the  mails,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  express  agents  from  carry¬ 
ing  them.  The  result  is  that  the  lottery  will  prob¬ 
ably  do  about  as  much  business  as  ever;  while  the 
imoney-order  business  of  the  express-companies  will 
ibe  greatly  increased.  This  is  but  another  instance 
•of  the  folly  of  permitting  private  individuals  to 
monopolize  a  public  business.  There  are  no  argu¬ 
ments  in  opposition  to  government  control  of  pas¬ 
senger  or  express  traffic  that  cannot  be  fully  an¬ 
swered. 


That  Egyptian  “incubatory  ”  described  on  pages 
734  and  735,  is  run  somewhat  on  the  business  prin¬ 
ciples  of  an  American  cider  mill.  In  one  case  eggs 
represent  the  standard  of  value,  while  in  the  other, 
apples  answer  for  cash.  Those  “  hereditary  hen- 
men  ”  teach  us  a  good  lesson  in  breeding.  For 
generations  they  have  been  largely  chickens.  The 
skill  required  in  handling  eggs  and  chickens  has 
been  bred  into  them  until  it  has  fairly  become 
what  we  call  “  second  nature.”  There  are  men  in 
all  trades  and  professions  who  have  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  hereditary  training.  They  are,  almost 
without  exception,  peculiarly  skillful  and  accurate. 
Hereditary  farmers  can  give  either  dignity  or  the 
xeverse  to  agriculture.  It  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  training. 


It  is  said  that  Spain  is  the  first  country  to  hint  at 
taking  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the 
new  tariff  bill ;  and  Spain  talks  for  Cuba.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  sugar  in  exchange  for  a  market  for  flour  and 
pork  products.  We  want  cheaper  sugar  and  we 
want  an  increased  export  trade  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  because  it  is  evident  that  as  our  ex¬ 
port  trade  is  increased,  the  home  demand  is  the 
better  suited  to  the  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
farmers  to  see  that  these  reciprocity  treaties  are  so 
made  that  the  agricultural  interests  receive  a  due 
share  of  direct  benefit.  Manufacturers  have  had 
the  advantage  of  this  direct  benefit  long  enough.  It 
is  now  the  farmers’  turn.  Let  organized  agriculture 
see  to  it  that  in  this  proposed  tariff  trading,  farm 
products  are  fairly  treated.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  present  tariff  will  be  changed  for  some  years ;  but 
it  is  quite  probable  that  considerable  tariff  trading  or 
“reciprocity  ”  will  be  attempted.  If  an  increased 
export  trade  is  created,  will  it  bring  to  the  farmer  a 
direct  or  an  indirect  benefit — in  other  words,  will 
it  increase  the  trade  in  farm  products  and  thus 


bring  more  money  directly  to  the  farmer,  or  will  it 
provide  a  better  market  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  thus  give  mill  operatives  more  money  to  spend 
in  the  “  home  market  ?”  We  believe  farmers  can 
do  more  to  influence  this  trade  than  they  can  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  general  tariff  law,  because  in  the  one  case 
their  influence  may  be  thrown  directly  in  favor  of 
a  single  proposition,  while  in  discussing  a  tariff  bill 
as  a  whole,  they  are  sure  to  collide  with  hundreds 
of  different  interests,  and  can  expect  but  a  compro¬ 
mise  at  best. 


The  first  week  in  October  witnessed  lively  times 
among  the  Canadian  barley  growers.  Usually  ship¬ 
ments  of  barley  do  not  commence  until  after  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  but  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  October  6, 
nearly  3,000,000  bushels  were  “safe.”  A  number 
of  cars  reached  this  side  of  the  line  bearing  this 
placard : 

Barley. 

Rush  Me  Through. 

McKinley  Is  After  Me. 

There  have  also  been  large  exports  of  Canadian 
apples,  peas  and  eggs.  Canadians  appear  to  be 
divided  in  their  opinions  regarding  the  effect  of  the 
new  tariff.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that 
in  many  parts  of  Canada  a  change  in  farm  methods 
must  be  made,  and  there  are  many  who  predict 
that  this  change  will  be  for  the  better  of  Canadian 
agriculture. 


The  great  surprise  of  the  week  has  been  the 
action  of  the  Mormons  regarding  polygamy.  For 
several  years  these  gentry  have  been  pushed  hard 
by  the  federal  authorities,  and  the  fact  has  been 
constantly  dinned  into  their  ears  that  this  unlawful 
institution  of  polygamy  was  the  target  at  which 
public  criticism  was  directed.  At  last,  Mr.  Wilford 
Woodruff,  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  re¬ 
quires  his  followers  to  abstain  from  plural  mar¬ 
riages.  It  is  claimed  that  this  act  is  due  to  a  divine 
“revelation”  and  is  purely  a  matter  of  religious 
faith,  but  this  explanation  is  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  younger 
Mormons  realize  that  polygamy  masses  the  whole 
civilized  world  against  them  and  deprives  theirTer- 
ritory  and  themselves  of  rights  and  respect  which 
they  might  otherwise  claim.  But  no  matter  what 
led  to  it,  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  that  this 
revolutionary  step  has  been  taken  without  blood¬ 
shed. 


The  most  frequent,  if  not  the  most  forcible  ob¬ 
jection  to  federal  ownership  of  the  railroads  is 
that  the  vast  increase  such  ownership  would  make 
to  the  patronage  of  the  government  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  our  institutions.  “The  railroads,”  say 
those  who  favor  this  view,  “should  by  all  means 
be  kept  out  of  politics.”  True,  but  no  government 
railroads  on  earth  are  so  thoroughly  in  politics  as 
the  private  railroads  in  this  country.  What  phase 
of  American  politics  is  free  from  railroad  influence? 
It  extends  and  ramifies  in  every  direction.  It  pene¬ 
trates  the  counting  room,  the  editorial  sanctum,  the 
court  and  the  legislature,  State  and  National.  No 
department  of  the  government  is  free  from  it.  It 
is  active  from  the  nomination  of  the  president  of  a 
village  to  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  open  and  above-board,  but  under¬ 
hand  and  insidious.  Always  exercised  to  acquire 
political  power  for  private  ends,  it  is  constantly  at 
war  with  the  public,  persistently  demoralizing  in 
its  tendencies,  and  invariably  pernicious  to  the 
general  welfare.  It  is  the  monstrous  progeny  of 
vast  wealth,  limitless  resources,  insatiable  greed 
and  an  unscrupulous  policy.  With  the  passage  of 
the  roads  under  government  control  a  growing 
danger  to  the  Republic  would  be  removed.  The 
service  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  politics. 
Efficiency,  good  conduct  and  ability  should  be  the 
tests  for  promotion,  not  political  influence.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  government  of  this  country  is  so 
unscrupulous,  dishonest  and  corrupt  that  it  cannot 
be  intrusted  with  duties  satisfactorily  performed  by 
the  “effete”  monarchies  of  Europe  ;  and  must 
these  duties  therefore  be  farmed  out  to  the  Goulds, 
Vanderbilts  and  other  railroad  kings  and  poten¬ 
tates  ? 


A  great  and  growing  tendency  of  the  times,  and 
one  greatly  to  be  regretted  is  the  general  disposition 
on  every  hand  to  get  something  for  nothing.  It  is 
manifested  in  every  walk  and  condition  of  life. 
The  midnight  robber  risks  the  penalty  of  the  law  to 
secure  the  property  of  another.  The  swindler  with 
less  courage  and  no  more  principle,  invents  all  sorts 
of  schemes  to  transfer  the  dollars  of  the  unwary  to 
his  own  pockets  without  rendering  any  equivalent. 
The  speculator  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  secure 
control  of  commodities  which  are  necessaries,  that 
he  may  extort  as  large  an  extra  profit  for  the  goods 
as  the  necessities  of  purchasers  will  admit.  The 
different  methods  by  which  these  ends  are  attained 
aro  innumerable,  but  the  underlying  principle  is  the 
same  in  all.  But  the  anomalous  part  of  this  whole 
business  is  that  while  the  government  lays  a  heavy- 
hand  on  the  poor  wretch  who  breaks  into  his 
neighbor’s  house  and  steals  his  property,  it  permits, 
if  it  does  not  aid,  the  rich  monopolist  who  traffics 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  To  illustrate:  One  year 
ago  the  coal- dealers  in  the  writer’s  vicinity  were  in 
a  combination  and  consumers  had  to  pay  $5  a  ton 
for  coal,  though  situated  on  one  of  the  great  coal 
roads  not  one  fourth  as  far  from  the  mines  as  dealers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  were  selling  coal 
for  much  less.  Another  dealer  opened  a  yard  and 
sold  coal  for  a  lower  price.  The  price  charged  by  the 


combination  was  dropped  to  $4.25, at  which  figure  the 
members  continued  to  sell  until  they  had  brought  such 
pressure  upon  the  independent  dealer  as  forced  him 
to  join  the  combination,  when  the  price  immediately 
advanced  to  the  former  figure.  Now  the  b  uyer 
must  pay  the  regular  price  or  freeze.  But  heemay 
buy  his  coal  by  the  carload?  Oh,  no ;  if  hi  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  buying  a  car-load  the  railroad  wou  d  re¬ 
fuse  to  ship  it  to  any  one  but  the  regular  dealers. 
The  roads  must  protect  their  customers,  you  know, 
no  matter  how  much  imposition  is  practice  d  upon 
the  people  who  permit  them  to  live.  W e  must 
simply  pay  the  combination  price  for  our  coal,  pay 
for  drawing  it  from  distant  points  by  team  or  go 
without.  In  our  situation  coal  is  a  necessity. 
Thousands  of  other  places  are  similarly  situated. 
These  men  are  taking  advantage  of  the  power  they 
have  to  take  from  the  pockets  of  every  man  who 
buys  a  ton  of  coal,  an  extra  price  for  which  no 
equivalent  is  rendered.  They  are  actuated  by  the 
same  principle  as  the  burglar  and  the  pickpocket, 
though  they  violate  no  statute  law,  while  the  latter 
do.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the  many,  but  it 
illustrates  the  power  of  unscrupulous  combinations 
aided  by  our  great  corporations.  How  long  will  the 
peopb  endure  these  impositions  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Lady-bug.  lady  bug  comp  to  our  aid. 

Poisons  won’t  do  all  the  work  I’m  afraid, 

Scatter  bad  Insects  like  quail  before  shot, 

Fatten  yourself  on  the  mischievous  lot. 

Then  watch  the  farmer  as  joyful  he  hugs 
You,  little  lady  bright  queen  of  the  bugs. 

Cultivate  a  move. 

Build  a  brace  for  yourself. 

Never  try  to  burn  straw  in  a  common  stove. 

How  about  Professor  Plumb’s  plump  wheat  proposition  t 

Fremont,  the  “Pathfinder,”  first  planted  potatoes  in 
Colorado. 

Do  you  understand  the  changes  in  the  ballot  laws  of 
your  State  ? 

Are  you  the  “neighbor”  that  Mr.  Grundy  tells  us  about 
on  page  724  ? 

Never  hitch  a  draft  horse  to  a  sulky,  unless  there  is  a 
plow  under  it ! 

Read  the  second  cash  prize  offer  under  Publisher's 
Desk,  on  page  732. 

The  “lazy  bed  system  ”  is  what  the  Irish  call  the  trench 
method  of  planting  potatoes. 

Let  us  have  some  of  the  “  records  ”  ot  potato  diggers. 
How  many  bushels  can  you  dig  and  pick  up  in  a  day  ? 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  gladiolus  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  fiber  plant — the  stalks  to  be  treated  like  flax  ! 

We  learn  that  our  friend  John  Lewis  Childs  has  been 
nominated  for  Congress.  No  doubt  he  may  thank  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  for  the  publicity  which  eventuates  in  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor ! 

How  long  did  it  take  to  teach  farmers  how  to  kill  potato 
beetles  ?  Who  thinks  of  neglecting  to  fight  them  now  ? 
Insects  injurious  to  fruit  are  as  harmful  as  the  potato 
beetle,  and  Paris  green  is  as  deadly  for  one  as  for  the  other. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  teach  these  facts  ? 

Those  “Genesee  Giants”  (see  page  723)  are  business 
bankrupts.  They  cannot  pay  for  the  tons  of  good  meal 
they  have  eaten.  Have  you  been  putting  tons  of  energy, 
force  and  thought  into  plans  which  are  now  valuable  only 
as  monstrosities  ?  Go  to  the  giant  ox  and  learn  wisdom  ! 

A  patent  has  just  been  granted  for  a  process  of  prepar¬ 
ing  corn  for  the  use  of  brewers.  It  is  first  soaked  in  warm 
water  and  then  pressed  between  cold  rollers  and  after¬ 
wards  dried.  It  is  evident  that  brewers  are  using  more 
corn  than  ever  before,  thus  injuring  the  “purity”  of  their 
beer  and  making  a  more  injurious  and  intoxicating 
beverage. 

Few  plants  serve  to  prolong  the  floral  beauty  more  than 
dahlias.  There  are  many  varieties  which  bloom  constantly 
from  early  summer  until  after  light  frosts.  The  variety 
named  Emperor  bears  flowers  which  are  simply  perfect. 
They  often  measure  four  inches  in  diameter,  are  perfectly 
double,  while  the  individual  florets  are  large  and  open. 
The  colors  are,  in  varying  proportions,  bright  crimson  and 
pure  white. 

Do  you  know  just  how  much  water  your  horse  and  cow 
will  drink  every  24  hours  ?  For  the  past  two  weeks  the 
writer  has  carried  all  the  water  needed  by  a  horse  and  a 
cow  over  200  yards.  This  is  a  tiresome  but  complete  way 
of  finding  how  much  water  an  animal  wants — where  can 
we  find  a  better  ?  These  animals,  both  small,  require 
daily  seven  buckets  of  water— three  for  the  horse  and  four 
for  the  cow. 

The  R  N.-Y.  has  fed  considerable  barley  hay  to  horses 
and  cows  this  season.  The  cows  seem  to  like  it  better  than 
the  horses.  A  portion  of  the  crop  was  permitted  to  stand 
too  long  before  cutting ;  as  a  result  the  beards  became  so 
hard  and  stiff  that  the  horses  had  difficulty  in  eating  the 
hay.  We  conclude  that  barley,  to  make  good  horse  hay, 
must  be  cut  earlier  than  is  necessary  with  oats,  and  that  a 
horse  must  have  good  teeth  in  order  to  masticate  it 
properly. 

Every  horticulturist  of  New  Jersey  regrets  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  E.  Williams  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  men  who  never  make 
a  statement  without  a  knowledge  of  its  truth  from  actual 
experience.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  aim  to  tell  the 
truth  on  every  occasion,  and  who  have  never  allowed 
friendships  or  enmity  to  influence  their  judgment.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  secretary,  and  largely  instrumental  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  society  what  it  is.  Ill  health  is  the  cause  of  his 
retirement. 

The  McKinley  bill  raises  the  duty  on  potatoes  from  15 
to  25  cents  per  bushel.  In  an  ordinary  year  this  will  be 
practically  prohibitory.  The  chief  sufferers  are  our  Cana¬ 
dian  friends  who  have  been  the  heaviest  exporters.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  are  looking  about  for  new  markets,  and  we  are 
now  informed  that  they  are  shipping  vast  quantities  to  the 
West  India  Islands  at  good  figures.  Of  course.  Canada 
must  find  a  market  somewhere,  and  whatever  advantages 
we  have  derived  from  the  importation  of  the  goods  which 
will  henceforth  go  elsewhere,  will  be  lost  to  us. 

The  remark  is  very  often  made  by  farmers  about  us :  “I 
can  raise  more  potatoes,  or  corn,  or  rye,  or  Lima  beans  with 
Mapes’s,  or  Bowker’s  or  Baugh’s  or  Bradley’s  fertilizer 
than  with  any  other.”  In  every  case  in  which  the  writer 
has  made  inquiry,  no  fair  comparisons  have  ever  been 
made.  The  conclusion  has  been  a  mere  matter  of  guess¬ 
work.  Whenever  a  farmer  declares  that  a  low  grade  ferti¬ 
lizer,  costing  $25,  gave  him  better  results  than  another 
well-kuown  high  grade  costing  $45,  and  that  he  is,  therefore, 
“  going  to  use  it,”  we  feel  sorry  for  him,  because  we  know, 
or  believe  we  know,  that  he  has  jumped  at  an  unwarranted 
conclusion. 
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Business. 


MAKING  A  TRADE. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  tells  the  story  of  a  California 
grape-grower  who  tried  to  build  up  a  retail  trade  for  his 
fruit.  If  sold  to  commission-men  or  local  wine  makers, 
it  would  bring  but  §15  per  ton.  He  went  to  the  city, 
secured  a  small  stand  and  gave  out  several  thousand  cir¬ 
culars  like  this  : 

BLACK  MALVOISE  GRAPES. 

FRESH  FROM  THE  RANCH. 


The  grapes  you  buy  to-day 
Were  on  the  vines  yesterday. 


FIVE  POUNDS  FOR  10  CENTS  TWO  POUNDS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 


'  Five  oounds  for  25  cents,  including  a  15-cer.t  lunch  basket,  and  if  you 
will  bring  the  basket  back  i  will  fill  it  again  for  10  cents  every  day  as 
long  as  the  crop  holds  out. 


This  proved  attractive  and  sales  were  considerable  from 
the  start.  By  good  management  the  grapes  were  made  to 
average  §40  per  ton.  As  the  Press  well  says,  it  is  yet  an 
experiment  as  to  whether  the  sale  of  fruit  at  retail  at  such 
low  prices  can  be  made  permanently  profitable,  yet  it  is 
well  worth  trying.  Consumers  like  such  prices,  but  can  a 
man  do  the  business  economically  enough  to  make  it  pay i 
The  difference  between  this  man’s  retail  price  and  the 
prce  he  can  obtain  in  the  wholesale  markets  is  §25  per  ton. 
How  much  must  he  sell  in  order  to  obtain  fair  wages  for 
his  time  ?  Of  course,  all  producers  are  not  good  salesmen, 
and  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  to  fit  them  for  open¬ 
ing  such  a  business,  while  others  can  make  more  money 
on  the  farm.  Still,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  in 
this  for  Granges  or  other  farm  organizations  that  can 
afford  to  send  one  bright,  active  man  to  the  city  to  develop 
the  business.  _ _ 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

A  Little  Grinder  Saves  a  Big  Toll.— Mr.  Clough, 
whose  corn  fodder  was  recently  described  in  The  R.  N.-\ 
gives  Hoard’s  Dairyman  an  account  of  his  experience  with 
grinding  grain  by  wind  power.  He  uses  the  grinder  and 
windmill  made  by  E.  B.  Winger.  He  says  :  I  never  was 
so  highly  elated  over  a  piece  of  machinery  in  my  life  as  I 
was  when  I  set  up  the  little  grinder.  Before  I  purchased 
it  I  had  been  using  one  of  the  two-horse  sweep  mills,  and 
while  it  would  grind  10  or  12  bushels  per  hour,  I  was 
always  getting  out  of  meal,  and  then  I  had  to  grind  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  it  would  almost  kill  a  team  besides, 
while  the  men  would  curse  the  thing.  I  became  very  tired 
of  this,  and  began  looking  for  something  better,  and  found 


An  English  Cultivator.  Fig.  322. 


it  in  the  little  windmill  grinder,  that  in  a  good,  moderate 
wind  will  grind  only  one  bushel  of  grain  per  hour,  but  for 
farm  use  and  where  the  expense  of  grinding  is  taken  into 
consideration  it  will  beat  ail  the  mills  in  the  world, 
either  large  or  small.  With  my  mill  I  have  ground  3,000 
bushels  and  it  has  cost  me  nothing.  The  grinder  is  not 
worn,  and  is  good  for  3,000  bushels  more.  The  windmill 
is  not  worn,  and  I  have  spent  no  time  running  the  mill. 
Now,  what  is  the  cost  ?  I  will  leave  it  for  the  readers  to 
say.  *  The  mill  grinds  slowly  but  it  grinds  all  the  time. 
It  grinds  while  I  am  working,  resting,  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing.  It  grinds  when  it  is  hot,  when  it  is  cold  and  when 
it  storms.  It  grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  and  to  any  degree  of 
fineness.  Tnere  is  no  hauling  grain  away  from  the  farm 
to  be  partly  rattled  out  on  the  road  and  partly  left  in  the 
mill, and  partly  blown  away  when  it  is  returned  to  the  farm 
again.  The  farmer  has  saved  his  five  cents  per  bushel  and 
his  time,  and  if  it  is  stormy  and  he  is  oat  of  meal,  when 
the  grindiug  is  done  at  the  mill,  the  trip  is  postponed  and 
the  stock  is  neglected.  There  is  no  piece  of  machinery 
that  a  farmer  uses  that  will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly  as  a 
good  windmill,  if  it  is  used  only  for  pumping  water,  and 
yet  few  farmers  have  mills,  and  when  they  can  be  put  to 
grinding  feed  they  certainly  are  indispensable.” 

That  Corn  Harvester.— We  are  informed  by  the  editor 
of  the  Louisiana  Planter  that  the  corn  harvester  men¬ 
tioned  on  page  647,  has  been  found  very  useful  in  the 
sorghum  fields  of  Kansas.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
machine  is  nothing  but  a  sled  with  two  fixed  knives  drawn 
slowly  along  between  two  rows  of  corn  or  sorghum.  The 
machine  is  a  success  and  saves  much  hand  labor,  yet  as  the 
above  authority  says  “  With  each  advance  of  civilization 
there  comes  corresponding  danger;  there  is  danger  in  electric 
wires,  danger  in  steam,  danger  in  power.  The  savage  fears 
his  fellow  beings,  the  civilized  man  fears  the  tremendous 
forces  which  he  employs.  As  example  of  this  truism  men 
lose  their  balance  on  the  sorghum  cane  harvester  and  step 
in  front  of  the  cane  knife  and  lose  a  leg.  Stark  idiots 
stand  idly  before  the  knife,  a  useless  rabbit  dashes  through 
the  cane  followed  by  a  breathless  and  more  worthless  cur, 
the  mule  bounds  away,  leaving  a  writhing  human  being 
maimed  for  life.  A  mule  possessed  with  a  devil  ran  away 
with  a  sorghum  cane  harvester  and  cut  a  bloody  swath 
through  a  herd  of  cattle.  It  needed  but  the  likeness  of 
Boadieea  with  flowing  tresses  riding  on  the  harvester, 
charging  upon  her  enemies,  to  repeat  the  historic  fact  of 
nearly  2,000  years  ago.  But  the  sorghum  harvester  has 


come  to  stay  and  to  cut  vast  cane  fields  in  Kansas.  It  can¬ 
not  take  interlaced  or  prostrate  cane,  but  it  helps  the  man¬ 
ager  and  saves  the  owner.  The  object  of  all  machinery  is 
to  make  one  man  do  the  work  of  many,  and  the  sorghum 
harvester  does  this.” 

An  English  Cultivator.— The  implement  shown  at 
Figure  322,  is  quite  extensively  advertised  in  the  English 
agricultural  papers.  It  is  designed  for  working  up  ground 
on  which  grain  is  to  be  sown.  It  is  really  a  combination 
of  harrow  and  plow  and  is  said  to  tear  up  the  ground  in 
excellent  shape.  Like  most  of  the  English  tools,  it  is  heavy 
and  cumbersome. 

A  Lifting  Crane.— The  Farm  Implement  News  gives  a 
picture  of  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  323,  which  it  found  in 
front  of  a  store  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.  The  standard  of  this 


derrick  is  erected  by  the  side  of  the  street,  so  that  one  man 
can  load  or  unload  heavy  articles  when  no  help  is  around. 
Some  of  our  merchants  may  find  this  valuable  and  there 
are  farms,  too,  where  it  will  pay. 

Attachment  for  Cultivator.— I  want  to  give  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  the  benefit  of  an  attachment  I  put 
on  my  Hudson  cultivator  last  spring  to  cultivate  and  weed 
crops  at  the  same  time.  It  is  shown  at  Figure  324.  Take 
two  pieces  of  hard  wood  two  inches  wide  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  about  three-and-a-half  feet  long, 
which  will  make  two  easy  springs  ;  bolt  one  end  of  each  to 
the  front  end  of  the  cultivator  beams  and  to  the  other 
end  of  the  springs  bolt  a  piece  of  two-by  five-inch  joist 
about  12  inches  long ;  bore  four  holes  and  put  in’  small 


Weed  Attachment  for  Cultivator.  Fig.  324. 


iron  rods  for  teeth,  slanting  backward.  Remove  the 
middle  cultivator  iron  from  the  cross  piece  and  put  it  in 
place  under  the  beams ;  this  cross-piece  will  lift  the  weeder 
when  the  beams  are  lifted.  This  worked  first-rate.  By 
fastening  the  end  of  the  lines  to  the  joist,  the  weeder  can 
be  raised  at  will  to  cleir  obstructions.  J.  M.  OSBORNE. 

Almond  Hullers. — In  California  the  largest  expense 
connected  with  almond  raising  has  been  that  of  taking  off 
the  husks,  which  only  partially  open  on  the  trees.  After 
“  hulling  ”  the  nuts  are  dried,  bleached  with  sulphur  and 
sacked  for  shipment.  Of  late  years  an  “  almond  huller  ” 


Almond  Huller.  Fig.  325. 

machine  has  been  used  by  the  farmers  of  Alameda  County. 
A  man,  with  a  boy  to  feed,  will  hull  two  tons  of  almonds 
in  a  day,  formerly  the  work  of  eight  or  10  men.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  irregular  hard-wood  slats,  fastened  to  an  endless 
belt.  Bars  underneath  it  are  set  on  spiral  springs,  which 
can  be  geared  to  any  size  of  almond.  Those  nuts  that  pass 
through  unhulled  are  picked  out  and  hulled  by  hand. 
Very  few  shells  are  broken  in  a  day’s  work.  c.  h.  s. 
Four-Wheeled  Dump  Wagon. 

On  page  647  a  subscriber  in  Columbus,  Ind.,  asked  how 
to  construct  a  dump  bed  on  a  four-wheeled  wagon,  so  that 
he  can  dump  the  load  without  pitching  it  out  with  a 


fork.  The  wagon  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  make 
any  wagon  answering  this  description. 

The  Auburn  Wagon  Co.  write: — “The  only  thing  we 
could  furnish  would  be  our  dump  wagon,  with  what  we 
call  contractor’s  dump  body  ;  that  is,  one  made  with  mov¬ 
able  joists  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon-bed,  to  be  lifted  out 
when  the  load  is  dumped.” 

Kemp  &  Burpee  write  : — “  Last  year  at  the  State  fair  we 
saw  a  wagon  which  answers  the  description  well,  but  we 
do  not  remember  the  maker’s  name.  Wagons  with  mov¬ 
able  joists  are  generally  made  by  almost  any  one  who  can 
use  a  shave.  For  a  dump  wagon,  we  know  of  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  ;  for  by  removing  the 
beater  we  can  turn  out  a  little,  or  the  whole  of  any  load 
we  can  draw,  inside  of  one  minute.” 

Home  inventors  seem  rather  more  successful — with  sug¬ 
gestions,  at  least.  Here  are  a  few  notes  from  those  who 
read  the  request : 

Haul  Out  The  Manure.— I  would  suggest  the  plan 
shown  at  Figure  326.  Put  a  rod  on  each  side  of  the  wagon- 
box  and  fit  to  stout  boards  with  notches,  so  that  they  will 
run  readily  on  the  rods.  Bolt  blocks  to  the  boards,  as 


Hauling  Out  Manure.  Fig.  326. 

shown  in  the  picture,  and  fasten  a  chain  in  the  blocks. 
Then  place  the  boards  as  shown,  with  the  chains  out  of  the 
box,  and  throw  in  the  manure.  With  the  Sherwood  har¬ 
ness,  which  I  use,  it  requires  but  a  moment  to  unhitch 
from  the  pole,  hitch  to  the  chain,  and  pull  the  manure  out 
of  the  wagon-box.  This  is  somewhat  on  the  principle  of 
the  shire  slings,  which  are  so  useful  in  unloading  hay. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  J.  H.  BROWN. 

A  Plank  Bottom.— I  am  now  engaged  in  hauling  fine, 
well-rotted  manure  on  a  common  farm  wagon.  I  remove 
the  bed  and  for  a  “bottom”  use  planks  2  x  6  or  2x8 
inches,  and  for  sideboards,  good  pine  boards  a  foot  wide 
and  an  inch  thick.  If  it  is  desired  to  dump  a  load,  it  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  done  by  removing  one  sideboard, 
then  turning  the  first  bottom  plank  upon  edge  against  the 
standards,  slipping  the  next  one  over  and  setting  it  up 
against  the  first  and  so  on  until  the  load  is  all  off.  This  is 
an  old  plan;  but  I  think  it  about  as  good  as  any.  It  might 
not  work  so  well,  however,  with  long  manure.  G.  F.  P. 

Oneida  County,  Kan. 

A  Self-Dumper.— The  inclosed  sketch— see  Figure  327 — 
shows  my  device  for  dumping.  No  special  running  gear  is 
needed,  as  the  hind  wheels  and  entire  forward  axle,  with 
the  wheels  and  all,  can  be  used.  The  outer  frame  has  two 
3  x  5-inch  side  rails,  each  nine  feet  long,  with  one  end 
mortised  into  an  ordinary  hind  axle  one  foot  from  each 
end.  The  ends  of  the  axle  are  rounded  off  and  ironed,  as 
usual,  to  receive  the  hind  wheels.  At  the  forward  end  of 
the  side  rails  a  notch  2 %  inches  deep  and  15  inches  wide,  is 
cut  in  the  under-side,  and  in  it  a  hard- wood  plank  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  two  feet  ten  inches  long  is  firmly 
bolted.  To  the  lower  side  of  this  piece  is  fastened  a  bolster 
six  inches  wide  and  four  thick  in  the  middle,  tapering  to 
two  inches  at  each  end.  A  staple  of  five-eighths-inch  round 


A  Dumping  Wagon.  Fig.  327. 


iron  is  set  midway  in  the  bolster-piece,  projecting  four 
inches  above  it,  and  is  secured  by  nuts  on  the  lower  end. 
A  three-quarter-inch  hole  is  bored  through  the  middle  of 
the  bolster  for  the  king-bolt.  Five  strong  stakes  are  mor¬ 
tised  for  each  side-bar,  the  front  one,  one  foot  from  the 
end:  two  stakes  are  set  in  the  hind  axle  to  support  the 
tail-board.  The  side-boards  of  any  desired  width,  are 
bolted  to  the  stakes  and  the  outer  frame  is  complete.  The 
inner  or  dump  frame  and  bottom  are  made  of  suitable 
width  and  length  to  fit  easily  Into  the  outer.  There  are 
two  side-boards  3x5  inches,  and  8  feet  7  inches  long, 
and  a  cross-piece  2x6  inches  is  framed  into  the  rear  end, 
and  one  15  inches  wide  at  the  front.  The  bottom  consists 
of  inch  boards  nailed  to  a  frame.  The  front  ends  of  the 
side  rails  are  notched  on  the  under-side  like  the  outer  rails, 
to  admit  the  bolster-piece,  and  a  slot  one  inch  wide  and 
four  long  is  cut  through  the  front  cross  piece  and  bottom 
boards  for  the  staple.  This  frame  is  hung  to  the  outer  one 
by  a  bar  of  five-eighths-inch  iron,  3 %  feet  from  the  hind 
end.  It  is  held  in  place  by  a  pin  through  the  staple  in 
front,  which  is  removed  for  dumping.  It  is  made  narrow 
in  front  to  facilitate  turning.  w.  s.  B. 
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THE  PIE  HUNTER’S  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1S90- 

1900,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of 

America,  A.D.  1930. 

( Continued .) 

“Well,”  asked  Mary,  “what  was  the  difference  between 
this  *  smartness  ’  and  crime  ?” 

“Nothing  but  degree,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  The  man  who 
carried  his  methods  up  to  a  certain  point  was  simply 
'  smart when  he  carried  them  out  on  a  larger  scale  and 
consequently  interfered  with  more  people,  he  became  a 
criminal.  People  made  criminals  by  encouraging  ‘  smart  ’ 
people.  For  example,  take  those  two  pie  hunters.  With 
their  equal  share  of  the  gold  and  what  they  were  able  to 
obtain  for  their  pies,  they  became  capitalists— that  is,  they 
had  more  than  any  other  two.  So  they  became  money¬ 
lenders.  If  some  unfortunate  miner,  through  sickness  or 
trouble  and  death  in  his  far  away  New  England  home, 
needed  ready  money,  these  lenders  were  prepared  to  ad¬ 
vance  it  from  their  little  hoard.  With  us  this  idea  of 
helping  a  friend  in  need  would  be  the  most  pleasurable 
thing  in  the  world  ;  but  these  men  actually  used  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  their  friends  as  a  means  of  gaining  more  gold. 
For  the  use  of  their  gold,  which  was  of  no  immediate 
benefit  to  them,  their  unfortunate  friends  were  compelled 
to  pay  what  was  called  ‘interest’ — that  is,  the  borrower 
had  to  pay  back  not  only  the  original  loan,  but  a  certain 
sum  in  addition.  Tue  longer  it  was  kept  the  more  of  this 
extra  money  had  to  be  paid,  and  the  more  unfortunate  the 
borrower  was,  and  hence  the  more  urgent  his  need  of 
money  the  greater  the  percentage  he  was  called  upon  to 
pay.  A  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  the  law  upheld  the 
lender  and  gave  him  power  to  take  anything  the  borrower 
had  in  order  to  satisfy  his  claim.  Under  this  curious 
system  the  capital  of  the  pie  hunters  grew  faster  and 
faster  as  it  increased  in  size.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
accumulated  more  than  half  of  all  the  money  in  the  com¬ 
pany  that  the  others  seemed  to  realize  what  was  going 
on.” 

“Then,  of  course,  they  had  a  revolution  and  righted 
things,”  said  Mr.  Duncan. 

“  Well  no,  not  exactly;  the  records  show  that  they  merely 
began  to  grumble,  and  accuse  the  two  pie  hunters  of  fraud. 
But  where’s  my  wife  ?” 

During  the  story  Mary  had  quietly  slipped  away  and  as 
John  looked  about  him  he  saw  her  walking  along  the  deck 
with  his  young  man.  They  were  talking  so  earnestly  that 
the  young  gentleman  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  mis¬ 
sion.  As  J ohn  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  telephone 
office  he  saw  Mary’s  young  man  cautiously  making  his 
way  towards  the  door. 

“Oh,  Mary!  Mary  I  Come  here  a  moment,  please,” 
shouted  John.  John’s  voice  seemed  to  recall  the  young 
fellow  to  his  senses.  He  started,  looked  about  him  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  then,  bowing  to  his  companion,  started  at  a 
brisk  walk  for  the  telephone  office,  while  Mary  held  up 
her  hands  in  comical  despair. 

“That’s  mean,  John  1”  said  she,  with  mock  severity,  as 
she  rejoined  her  husband.  “Five  minutes  more  and  my 
man  would  be  safely  at  the  telephone.” 

“Perfectly  fair,  my  dear  !  Come  now,  I  think  we’ll  have 
to  tie  you  to  your  chair.  No,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  there  was  no  revolution  at  that  time.  The  miners  did 
try  to  remedy  matters  by  making  new  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  they  saw  the  money-lenders  gathering  more  and 
more  of  the  gold.  The  original  agreement  had  been 
signed  by  all.  They  had  such  a  reverence  for  this  that  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  change  its  main  features, 
but  they  tried  to  tack  little  rules  on  here  and  there,  that 
they  thought  would  answer.  It  was  hard  work  to  pass 
these.  Some  of  the  members  became  very  much  in  de  >t  to 
the  money-lenders.  It  got  so  at  last  that  they  could  do 
only  one  of  two  things— repudiate  the  debt  or  give  the 
money  lenders  value  in  something  besides  gold.  The  great 
majority  opposed  the  repudiation,  because  such  a  policy 
would  set  a  bad  example,  as  they  called  it.  None  of  them 
had  quite  given  up  the  hope  that  some  day,  by  some  sudden 
change  of  affairs,  they  might  secure  money  enough  to  be¬ 
come  money-lenders  themselves.  In  that  case  they  would 
be  as  eager  to  collect  their  debts  as  they  were  now  anxious 
to  avoid  paying  them.” 

“So  they  were  forced  to  adopt  and  invent  a  new  money 
standard,  eh  ?” 

“Yes.  These  hopeless  debtors  found  that  by  voting 
with  the  money-lenders  on  all  questions  of  public  policy 
they  gained  their  good  will  and  were  not  strongly  pressed 
for  their  debts.” 

But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  ‘  hopeless  debt¬ 
ors,’  as  you  call  them,  comprised  the  majority  ?” 

No,  but  their  very  constitution  made  the  majority 
powerless.  They  had  agreed  at  first  that  their  constitution 
should  not  be  changed  except  by  the  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  members.  At  first,  when  everything  was  even, 
this  seemed  like  a  wise  provision,  but  when  the  pie  hunters 
secured  such  a  large  share  of  the  gold,  it  merely  lessened 
the  number  of  votes  which  they  must  hold  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  change.  By  purposely  making  it  difficult  to  change 
their  constitution  and  then  carelessly  letting  *  smartness  ’ 
grow  to  ‘crime’  under  their  very  noses,  they  tied  their  own 
hands.  The  original  pie  hunters  took  into  partnership 
three  of  the  men  who  seemed  most  logical  in  their  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  These  five,  with  the  hopeless  debtors, 
made  two  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  company  ;  the  con¬ 
stitution  could  not  be  changed  therefore  without  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  opposed  by  many  good  men  because 
it  set  a  ‘  bad  example.’  ” 

But  did  they  make  no  effort  to  establish  a  new  money 
standard?  That  ought  to  have  remedied  matters  by  forc¬ 
ing  the  pie-hunters  to  accept  some  cheaper  material  for 
their  gold.” 


“Yes,  they  tried  that  in  various  ways.  One  scheme  was 
to  take  a  number  of  chips  and  write  on  each  *  this  is  one 
dollar.’  These  they  said  should  pass  as  money,  and  thus 
clear  up  their  old  debts.  But  while  they  could  make  these 
chips  and  offer  them,  they  could  not  get  anybody  to  accept 
them.  A  pair  of  boots  cost  $20  in  that  place.  No  man 
would  give  them  a  pair  for  20  of  the  chips.  When  they 
stood  ready  to  give  chips  enough  to  provide  $20  worth  of 
heat  they  might  make  the  trade,  provided  the  shoe-maker 
was  out  of  fuel.  Again,  they  all  wanted  to  use  the  chips 
to  pay  their  own  debts,  but  none  of  them  cared  to  accept 
them  in  payment  for  accounts  he  had  against  others. 
Value  represented  labor— the  labor  expended  in  writing 
on  the  chips  seemed  to  have  no  value  at  all. 

One  old  man,  a  heavy  debtor,  who  had  borrowed  money 
to  send  home  to  educate  his  son,  proposed  a  scheme  that 
met  with  some  favor  at  first.  His  plan  was  that  they 
should  all  club  together,  take  all  their  money  and  pay  the 
money-lenders  in  full  and  then  form  a  new  organiz  itiou 
under  the  laws  of  which  no  person  could  hold  more  than 
$10,000,  all  above  that  sum  should  be  turned  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  Some  objected  seriously  to  this,  because  those 
who  had  money  preferred  to  hold  on  to  it  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  it  to  help  their  unfortunate  neighbors,  and  they  also 
stated  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  lie  about  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  cheat  the  community  by  hiding  some  of  the  gold 
in  the  ground.  They  also  said  that  unless  each  man  had  a 
right  to  the  proceeds  of  his  own  work  and  business  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  ambition.  So  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  they  decided  that  while  selfishness  reigned  and 
men  regarded  gold  as  the  most  desirable  reward  of  life  and 
labor,  such  a  brotherhood  was  impossible.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Duncan,  “I’m  inclined  to  think  that 
was  the  wisest  decision  those  miners  made.  They  had  a 
wrong  idea  of  life  and  a  wrong  theory  of  true  brotherly 
feeling  to  hold  together  for  any  length  of  time.  You  can’t 
have  any  one-sided  brotherhood.  If  we  are  going  to  share 
another’s  good  fortune,  we  must  expect  to  share  any  pos¬ 
sible  bad  fortune  that  may  befall  him  as  well.” 

“  Exactly;  it  was  this  wrong  idea  that  started  the  whole 
trouble.  With  them  it  was  a  contest  to  see  how  much  one 
could  make  out  of  another.  In  our  age  it  is  rather  a  con¬ 
test  to  see  how  much  one  can  do  for  another.  Now,  take 
my  farm  :  I  am  told  that  many  years  ago  the  policy  was  to 
see  just  how  little  fertilizer  and  manure  could  be  used  in 
order  to  get  a  crop.  Farmers  would  not  trust  their  soil 
and  the  consequence  was  it  would  not  trust  them.  The 
present  plan  is  to  use  all  you  possibly  can  and  trust  the 
soil  fully  to  pay  it  back.  Strange,  isn’t  it,  that  our  old 
ancestors  felt  that  our  system  meant  ruin  and  death  to 
them  ?” 

“Then,  do  I  understand  that  these  pie  hunters  finally 
got  control  of  all  the  gold  and  made  the  others  merely 
servants  ?” 

“  Not  exactly,  though  it  looked  as  though  it  might  end 
so.  The  old  man’s  plan  of  forming  a  new  association 
struck  the  miners  as  being  very  sensible.  To  this  scheme 
a  number  proposed  to  add  a  re-division  of  all  the  funds 
in  the  community.  They  said  that  the  pie  hunters  ought 
to  be  ready  to  share  because  they  had  already  had  fun 
enough  with  their  gold.  But  this  meant  a  revolution,  and 
the  conservative  members  refused  to  submit  to  it.” 

“  But  now  look  out  for  the  most  important  point,”  broke 
in  Mary.  “  Notice  that  it  was  a  woman  that  finally  in¬ 
spired  the  solution  of  the  problem.” 

“There  was  one  young  man,”  continued  John,  “who 
had  the  greatest  inducement  to  secure  a  good  share  of  the 
gold.  A  little  woman  back  in  the  New  England  town  had 
promised  to  marry  him  when  he  returned  with  money 
enough  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  old  homestead.  He 
might  have  joined  the  pie  hunters  but  for  the  fact  that  she 
had  also  informed  him  that  she  would  sooner  give  up  the 
place  forever  than  to  have  it  paid  for  with  money  that  was 
not  honestly  and  justly  earned.  This  young  fellow  had 
very  hard  luck.  He  had  been  sick  and  was  in  debt  to  the 
pie  hunters  with  small  cbance  of  paying  the  debt  with  its 
terrible  rate  of  interest.  In  fact,  this  interest  was  what 
caused  the  trouble.  The  principal  could  be  paid  in  time, 
leaving  all  with  a  fair  division  of  property,  but  by  means 
of  this  interest  a  bad  division  got  worse  and  worse  because 
the  greater  one  man’s  share  became  the  faster  it  grew  and 
the  more  rapidly  it  absorbed  the  rest.  This  young  fellow 
concluded  that  the  only  way  to  handle  the  pie  hunters  was 
to  stop  their  power  of  drawing  interest.  Increase  the 
power  of  the  debtor  class  to  produce  gold,  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  wise  combination,  stop  borrowing  from  the 
pie  hunters  and  the  latter’s  capital  would  lie  idle— no 
longer  able  to  absorb  the  rest.” 

“That  seems  sensible,”  said  Mr.  Duncan,  “did  he  accom¬ 
plish  anything  ? 

“  One  day,  while  working  on  a  hill-side  at  some  distance 
from  the  camp,  he  struck  his  pick  deep  into  the  ground. 
As  he  drew  it  out,  the  water  spurted  up  with  a  rush.  In 
an  instant  a  great  idea  flashed  over  him.  This  stream  of 
water  carried  through  a  pipe  and  driven  against  the  hill¬ 
side  would  wash  out  more  sand  and  bring  to  light  more 
gold  than  200  men  could  find  with  picks,  shovels  and  hand 
washers.  Here  was  the  chance  to  do  away  with  hand  labor 
and  produce  gold  faster.  As  quickly  as  possible  he  closed  the 
spouting  spring  and  went  back  to  the  valley.  What  should 
he  do?  Undoubtedly  the  pie  hunters  would  pay  him  well 
for  his  secret.  They  had  the  capital  to  develop  and  work 
the  water.  Once  started,  they  with  a  few  of  their  hopeless 
debtors  might  run  the  whole  system;  the  others  would  be 
forced  to  work  for  what  they  offered  or  go  elsewhere.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  this  power  were  made  free  to  all— 
what  then? ” 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  second  cash-prize  offer  of  $100  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  care  to  make  a  little  money  in  an 
easy  way.  It  appears  on  page  732. 


Womans  Work. 

SOME  PHASES  OF  IT— II. 

N  experiment  in  the  line  df  making  Bellamy’s  ideal 
dining-room  assume  a  tangible  form  has  lately  taken 
shape  in  one  of  the  middle-west  cities.  Fifty-four  of  the 
leading  people  of  the  city  formed  a  club,  and  each  paid  a 
membership  fee  of  $2  to  furnish  a  co-operative  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  Excellent  meals  are  served,  a  breakfast  bill- 
of-fare  including,  for  instance :  Lamb  chops,  broiled  steak, 
French  fried  potatoes,  hot  cakes  with  maple  syrup,  coffee 
and  tea.  The  best  of  home-made  bread,  good  butter  and 
cream  are  also  supplied.  Only  the  best  of  provisions  are 
purchased,  and  the  cooking  is  first-class,  and  the  food  well- 
served.  All  this,  it  is  asserted,  is  had  for  $2  75  per  week 
for  each  person. 

The  servant  girl  question  seems  to  be  giving  women 
more  trouble  than  perhaps  any  other,  after  the  temper¬ 
ance  problem.  Many  have  been  the  schemes  looking 
toward  its  solution,  but  Done  of  them  has  as  yet  been  the 
great  success  hoped  for.  It  is  passed  about  as  a  very  good 
joke  in  one  of  the  cities,  that  a  society  of  benevolent  women 
spent  over  $20,000  for  what  proved  in  the  end  to  he  the 
education  of  two  kitchen  servants.  A  training  school  was 
equipped,  and  a  great  effort  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
training  girls  for  domestic  service.  It  is  said  that  it  all 
worked  well  except  that  no  pupils  could  be  induced  to 
attend  the  school ;  but  this  of  course  was  a  fatal  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  the  project. 

Still  one  failure  in  the  midst  of  many  successes  should 
be  in  effect  like  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  and 
success  is  certainly  “the  rule,”  in  the  enterprises  so  freely 
started  by  the  women  of  late.  Many  of  these  enterprises 
take  the  form  of  charities,  or  of  organizations  for  work  ; 
but  occasionally  one,  like  the  “  Ladies’ New  York  Club,” 
is  started  on  a  different  basis.  This  club,  formed  but  a  few 
months  ago,  and  now  having  a  membership  of  400,  started 
out  to  establish  a  gathering-place  where  women  out  shop¬ 
ping  or  on  business,  might  drop  in  for  lunch,  or  to  meet 
some  other  women  by  appointment,  and  which  might  even 
serve  as  a  hotel  for  those  residing  in  other  towns  who  found 
themselves  temporarily  in  this  city.  There  are  many 
women  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  on 
its  list,  and  one  even  from  Mississippi.  Although  it  has 
400  members,  they  are  not  so  exclusive  as  “the  400,”  the 
requisites  for  admission  being  simply  that  an  applicant 
shall  be  a  gentle-woman  and  that  she  shall  be  personally 
known  by  three  of  the  present  members,  who  can  vouch 
for  her.  The  yearly  dues  are  $30.  Of  course,  this  club  is  of 
little  help  to  those  whose  means  are  limited,  and  it  would 
not  pay  except  for  those  who  are  likely  to  be  in  the  city 
quite  frequently,  but  it  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

A  very  different  Washington  club  was  “mothered”  by 
some  Washington  ladies  of  fashion  last  season.  This  was 
a  lunch  club  of  nine  members,  each  of  whom  furnished  a 
lunch  to  the  others  at  an  outside  limit  of  $3.  The  cost  of 
each  article  was  marked  on  the  m6nu  card,  and  any 
hostess  who  spent  more  than  the  regulation  sum  was  fined 
$1  for  each  offense.  The  ladies  found  much  interest  in 
vying  with  each  other  to  produce  lunches  which  should 
be  varied,  simple,  plentiful  and  satisfying. 

The  failure  noted  above  in  connection  with  the  training- 
school  for  servants,  is  balanced  by  a  success  in  the  same 
line  in  Boston.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tiion  of  that  city,  has  lately  graduated  a  second  class  from 
its  School  of  Domestic  Science,  and  although  the  class 
numbers  but  10,  yet  if  it  follows  out  its  class  motto, 
“  Hope  and  Keep  Busy,”  it  may  make  quite  a  stir  in  the 
world.  The  scheme  is  to  raise  domestic  service  to  the 
rank  of  a  trade,  as  has  already  been  done  for  the  nurse’s 
work.  While  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  most  of  the  graduates 
will  be  likely  to  be  snapped  up  for  teachers  in  similar 
schools.  It  is  already  stated  that  most  of  the  present  class 
are  to  work  in  this  line. 
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PACKER’S 

Cutaneous  Charm. 

ECZEMA  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Burr,  Hard 
ware  Merchant,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  says :  “  I 
have  been  a  sufferer  the  past  1?  years  with  Ec¬ 
zema  on  the  back  of  my  hands.  I  have  taken 
treatment,  used  all  hinds  of  ointments,  etc., 
without  any  permanent  good.  One  month 
ago  my  bands  looked  like  raw  beef,  and  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Upon  the  advice 
of  a  friend  I  commenced  using  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  and  Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  within  one  week  my  hands 
were  well,  and  are  now  soft,  smooth  and 
pliable.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Packer’s 
Charm  and  Tar  Soap.” 

Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm  is  sold  by  Druggists  at 
25  and  50  cents  per  bottle.  Special  bottles  in  wood  case 
only  are  mailable.  Price,  35  cents,  postage  paid.  Remit 
in  postal  note  or  stamps. 

PACKER  M’F’G  CO.,  Mo.  100  Fulton  Street,  KEW-YORK. 


Hard,  cracked 
and  sore  hands 
become  smooth 
and  pliable 
under  its  use. 
Pleasant,  Safe  and 
almost  Magical 
in  its  rapid 
effects. 
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CURTAINS  AND  SHADES. 

NOT  because  they  have  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter,  but  from  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  a  long  established  custom,  the 
majority  of  housewives  renovate  most 
thoroughly  their  houses  and  belongings  in 
spring.  But  mud  and  dust  and  flies  abound 
from  spring  until  fall.  No  screens  or 
Argus-eyed  housekeepers  can  prevent  the 
latter  from  gaining  an  entrance  iDto  the 
houses;  and,  once  inside,  they  instinctively 
alight  on  the  daintiest,  neatest  spot  in  the 
room.  No  right-minded  home  maker  be¬ 
comes  a  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
cleanliness  and  ruins  the  happiness  of  her 
family  by  following  them  about  with  dust¬ 
brush  and  pan,  or  by  continued  scolding 
or  nagging  for  their  failure  to  adhere  to  her 
code  of  domestic  laws.  And  so  it  is  that 
when  the  short  days  and  cold  nights  of 
autumn  suggest  thoughts  of  the  long  winter 
ahead,  with  its  cold,  inclement  weather 
out-of-doors,  and  its  cheerful  fire  and  bright 
light  within,  the  thrifty  housewife  deter¬ 
mines  to  “  put  her  home  in  order.”  Next 
to  the  floor  covering,  the  dressing  of  the 
windows  either  adds  to  or  detracts  from  the 
beauty  of  a  room. 

Oh,  dear !  Knowing  the  value  of  sun¬ 
shine,  as  did  Mrs.  A - ,  she  could  not  keep 

the  shutters  closed  and  her  rooms  darkened 

as  did  little  Mrs.  B - ,  and  now  those  soft- 

colored  Madras  curtains  to  obtain  which 
she  had  economized  in  so  many  ways,  are 
faded  badly  and  the  dainty  lace  ones  are 
dropping  in  pieces  where  the  sun  shone 
fiercest  on  them.  Never  mind,  perhaps 
that  was  the  price  paid  for  the  good  health 
of  some  member  of  the  family.  If  so,  a  few 
pairs  of  curtains  are  of  small  account.  If 
you  had  a  pair  at  each  window,  and  looped 
them  back  at  the  sides,  the  faded  portion 
will  now  show  less  if  turned  to  the  outside 
of  the  window.  After  doing  this,  comfort 
yourself  by  thinking  that  no  one  else  will 
notice  it  as  much  as  you  who  know  their 
defects.  Lace  curtains  can  often  be  so 
dextrously  mended  by  taking  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  stitches,  and  those  quite 
after  the  style  of  the  curtain,  instead  of 
the  regular  fine  darning  stitch,  being  very 
careful  not  to  draw  the  edges,  that  a  casual 
observer  would  not  detect  that  they  had 
been  repaired. 

There  never  was  a  style  of  hanging 
drapery  curtains  that  combined  so  many 
good  points  as  the  present  one  of  a  rod 
suspended  by  brackets  at  the  ends.  Besides 
their  gracefulness  and  beauty,  any  woman 
who  can  use  a  hammer  and  screw-driver 
can  easily  put  them  up;  and  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  a  fixture  costing  only  §1  a 
window  as  by  one  worth  10  times  that 
amount.  But,  oh  1  ingenious  woman,  do 
not  be  tempted  into  manufacturing  any 
out  of  broom  handles  ebonized  with  a  de¬ 
coction  of  logwood  and  vinegar,  as  I  re¬ 
cently  saw  recommended  in  one  of  our 
leading  women’s  magazines  1  The  most 
cultured  people,  those  who  make  a  study  of 
such  things,  long  ago  found  out  that  ebony 
furniture  harmonized  with  no  other  fur¬ 
nishings  in  an  ordinary  room,  but  was  in¬ 
congruous  and  ugly.  A  handsome  oak  or 
ash  pole  can  be  had  for  eight  or  10  cents  a 
foot,  while  brackets  and  rings  of  the  same 
woods  are  inexpensive,  and  harmonize 
beautifully  with  any  room  whose  prevail¬ 
ing  tints  of  decoration  are  light.  For  dark, 
richly  furnished  rooms  use  mahogany  or 
black  walnut.  The  latter  wood  is  not  in 
vogue  just  now,  but  it  is  always  nice. 

When  curtains  are  fine  like  Madras  and 
other  muslin,  or  even  lace  of  a  fine  mesh, 
they  look  much  neater  shirred  than  plaited 
at  the  top.  Measure  them  to  reach  to  the 
floor;  but  not  to  lie  on  it;  (allow  for  drap¬ 
ing)  turn  the  extra  length  over  on  to  the 
right  side.  One  inch  below  the  doubled 
edges  make  a  shirr,  with  two  others  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  apart,  below  it.  Draw  them 
up  evenly  to  fit  the  space  required  and 
fasten  them  to  a  tape  or  narrow  strip  of 
cloth.  Insert  the  pins  at  equal  distances 
and  suspend  from  the  rings.  The  turned- 
over  portion  can  hang  in  a  straight  valance 
or  be  caught  up  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  inside  edge  (of  a  pair)  in  fan  shape. 
Heavy  draperies  are  very  cheap  at  present 
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hen  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  tor  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Jllss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


and  the  variety  of  materials  out  of  which 
they  are  made  ranges  from  brocade  satin  to 
blue  denim  (over- all  goods),  and  they  can  be 
made  as  ornamental  or  as  plain  as  one’s 
time,  means  or  taste  may  dictate.  But  re¬ 
member  always  that  no  goods  are  handsome 
for  this  purpose  that  will  not  hang  in  soft 
folds. 

In  what  are  known  as  sash-curtains,  there 
are  two  distinct  styles ;  namely,  those 
which  extend  the  entire  length  of  a  window 
and  those  which  cover  only  the  lower  sash, 
or  any  desired  part  of  it.  The  former  are 
suspended  from  small  rods  fastened  close  to 
the  top  of  the  window  casing,  inside ,  (so 
that  they  will  not  show  from  the  outside.) 
They  should  be  made  long  enough  to  be 
looped  back  to  each  side,  near  the  center, 
and  then  fall  just  to  the  window  seat. 
Any  ingenious  woman  can  easily  adjust 
the  fixtures,  if  she  is  careful  to  get  the 
exact  measurements  for  the  rods.  The 
rods  for  the  short  ones  can  be  attached  in 
the  same  way  to  the  side  of  the  casing  at 
any  desired  point,  or  they  may  be  attached 
to  the  window  sash  by  small  metal 
brackets  which  come  purposely  for  this 
use.  This  style  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
with  the  sash.  There  may  be  a  rod  at  both 
top  and  bottom,  or  only  at  the  former 
place.  The  shirr  many  be  simply  a  hem, 
or  it  may  be  a  wide  hem  with  a  shirr  run 
in  at  the  lower  edge,  and  a  standing  ruffle 
above.  In  the  material  used  the  range  is 
from  silk  to  cheese  cloth.  The  effect  which 
curtains  of  this  kind  produce  in  a  room 
bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  long 
drapery  curtains,  but  they  are  really  orna¬ 
mental,  and,  very  emphatically,  useful. 
They  may  open  at  the  center,  or  be  whole  ; 
be  trimmed  on  the  inner  edges  with  a 
narrow  fringe,  or  lace,  or  be  left  un¬ 
trimmed.  An  ingenious  woman  can  con¬ 
trive  a  fringe  which  greatly  resembles  the 
one  in  ordinary  use,  by  making  small,  full 


tassels  of  white  cotlon  and  fastening  them, 
about  an  inch  and  a- half  apart,  to  novelty 
braid,  as  a  heading.  Crochetted  or  knitted 
lace  is  also  pretty  as  a  trimming  for  them. 
One  often  has  an  old  dress  of  muslin, 
sateen  or  the  like,  which  can  be  utilized  to 
make  pretty  sash  curtains  for  a  chamber. 
A  handsome  chamber  furnished  in  oak 
with  pink  as  the  prevailing  color  in  the 
decorations,  had  sash  curtains  made  of 
pink  chambrey,  which  had  done  dnty  as  a 
dress  for  several  seasons.  Another  room 
has  sateen  ones,  which,  though  not  so 
transparent,  are  yet  very  pretty  indeed. 

Window  shades  are  the  especial  delight 
of  flies,  and  they  make  sad  havoc  with 
them.  Holland  shades  can  sometimes  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth  ;  but  when  too 
much  soiled  for  this  purpose  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  roller,  the  trimmings 
taken  off  from  the  bottoms,  the  ends 
changed,  and  the  trimmings  added  to  what 
were  formerly  the  tops.  In  a  kitchen  or 
chamber  where  constant  ventilation  is  nec¬ 
essary,  it  is  well  to  set  the  shade  fixtures 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  window  cas¬ 
ing  at  the  top.  For  cream  Holland  shades, 
two  full  tassels  made  of  cream  linen  thread 
and  attached  to  a  cord  24  inches  long  will 
be  found  very  convenient  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  shades.  The  cord  maybe  cro¬ 
chetted  in  chain  stitch  or  else  twisted  out 
of  several  strands  of  the  linen  thread,  and 
fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  shade  at  the 
center,  by  a  fancy-headed  brass  nail,  driven 
through  both  shade  and  slat  from  the 
right  side  and  clinched  at  the  back. 

Lace,  either  knit  or  crochetted  in  a  close, 
heavy  pattern, is  handsome  for  trimming  the 
lower  edge  of  Holland  shades.  Number  30 
cream  or  unbleached  linen  thread  is  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  most  effective  design  is 
one  that  admits  of  a  fringe  being  tied 
through  the  bottom  of-the  lace. 

KATHERINE  B.  J. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cougli-cures  cio  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in- 
tertere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

“Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so,  and,  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.”— L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Yt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Dowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

,  PHILADELPHIA  SINGER. 

’  15  days’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  self- 
threading  shuttle.  Light-running 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  C.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  forfree 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Phila.,Pa.  circular. 


To  cure  costiveness  the  medicine  must  be 
more  than  a  purgative;  it  must  contain 
tonic,  alterative  and  cathartic  properties. 

Tutf  s  Pills 

possess  these  qualities,  and  speedily  re¬ 
store  to  the  bowels  their  natural  peristaltic 
motion,  so  essential  to  regularity. 


READ 


One  Blue  Stocking’s  Husband 
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MARION  HARLAND 

WHICH  will  begin  in 


THE  HOUSEWIFE 

‘‘ONE  BLUE  STOCKING’S  HUSBAND”  is  the  at¬ 
tractive  title  of  the  continued  story  which  Marion  Har- 
land  will  begin  in  our  October  number,  which  treats  in  an 
artistic  manner,  a  popular  theme. 

It  will  be  followed  by  the  second  chapter  of  the  story 
“WITHOUT  A  NAME,”  by  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson. 
There  will  also  he  a  pathetic,  short  tale  significantly 
entitled  “A  CHAPTER  OF  LIFE,”  by  Marietta  F. 
Cloud  ;  and  a  story  for  the  children 

In  “  TRUTH  AND  TRASH  IN  DECORATION,”  Emma 
Molfet  Tyug  will  give  an  autumn  review,  fall  of  excellent 
suggestions  tor  the  housewife  who  would  make  her  home 
as  pretty  as  possible 

Jenny  June  in  "PRACTICAL  DRESS”  will  consider 
“Color,  and  Its  Development  in  Modern  Dress:  ”  “Home- 
wear,”  in  which  the  adoption  of  a  brighter  and  more  at¬ 
tractive  style  of  home  dress  is  urged  ;  “New  Wraps,  Capes, 
and  Tailor  made  Gowns,”  and  “  Household  Linen.” 

In  the  floral  department,  George  R.  Knapp  will  talk 
about  the  “Chinese  Lily,”  “ Culture  of  Freesias,”  “Fuch- 


FOR  OCTOBER. 

slas  in  Winter,”  “Geraniums  for  Bedding,”  and  “Cycla¬ 
men  for  Pot  Culture.”  In  “Flints  for  tue  Month,”  and 
“  Answers  to  Correspondence,”  there  will  be  as  usual  the 
helpful  suggestions  that  make  this  department  of  so  much 
practical  benefit  to  our  readers. 

That  attractive  feature,  the  “  CHAT-BOX,”  will  be  as 
usual,  of  grest  interest;  as  will  also  the  “NEEDLE- 
WORKER.”  which  is  always  especially  seasonable. 

Inthe“  MOTHER'S  DEPARTMENT,”  Clarissa  Potter 
will  describe  "That  Family  Medicine  Chest,”  and  Mary 
Frances  Griffin  will  talk  aoout  “Helpful  Children.” 

Sallie  Joy  White  will  give  to  the  readers  of  the 
“KITCHEN”  department  practical  advice  in  “Bits  of 
Economy ;  ”  and  J  uliet  Corson  will  write  about  “Autumn 
Fare  for  Mother  and  Child.” 

Among  the  miscellaneous  matter  will  be  an  article  for 
“OUR  GIRLS,”  by  Grace  Blanchard,  and  one  on 
“Home  Eutertalnment,”  by  Carrie  May  Ashton,  which, 
with  several  poems,  will  complete  an  unusually  rich  and 
varied  number. 


Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  The  Housewife  by  the  best  talent  obtainable. 

50  Cents  a  Year.  5  Cents  a  Copy. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  :  To  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  we  offer  it  four  months  for  only  10  cents,  if  you  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  THE  HOUSEW  IFE  on  all  news-stands,  5  cents  a  copy. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Publishers  Desk. 

Now  Is  the  Harvest  Time. 

WORKING  FOR  PAY. 

A  number  of  j?ood  workers  are  making 
good  pay  for  themselves  and  sending  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  subscriptions  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  The  American  Garden. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  broad  land 
for  many  more  such  workers  and  we  are 
ready  to  pay  them  in  liberal  cash  commis¬ 
sions,  or  in  still  more  liberal  premiums. 
We  say  “more  liberal,”  because  we  give 
our  subscribers  who  send  us  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  the  benefit  of  the  large  discounts 
that  we  enjoy  in  our  dealings  with  the 
manufacturers. 

Now— that  is,  every  day  for  the  next  two 
months— is  the  best  time  of  year  to  work 
for  subscriptions  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors,  near  and  far.  Send  to  us  for 
sample  copies. 


Have  you  noticed  that  you  can,  in  several 
cases,  obtain  a  valuable  article  at  its  usual 
price  or  less,  and  a  subscription  without 
extra  cost  ?  The  subscription  you  can  sell 
or  give  away  to  some  friend  who  is  not  a 
subscriber  and  keep  the  article  for  yourself. 
Just  look  over  the  Premium  List  and  you 
will  see  several  of  such  cases. 


$100  IN  CASH  PRIZES  TO  BE  EASILY 
EARNED. 

How  easy  that  $100  was  won  by  the  Sep¬ 
tember  club  raisers !  Don’t  you  wish  that 
you  had  tried  ?  The  winners  in  every  case 
got  more  money  than  we  received  for  the 
subscriptions,  and,  in  some  cases,  three  or 
four  times  as  much.  Now  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  subscribers  propose  to  let 
these  prizes  go  so  cheaply. 

This  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  get  a  little  more  out  of  it,  and  we  trust, 
in  place  of  the  15  competitors  in  the  last 
competition,  that  there  w  ill  not  be  less 
than  100  in  this  one.  The  offer  follows : 

$  1 OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
In  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  If  preferred.  In  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  Great 
“Combine”  with  the  Prominent 
Newspapers  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we 
have  entered  into  special  arrangements  with 
several  of  the  great  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  years  past 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  offers,  doubtless  to  their 
benefit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD. 
— The  weekly  edition  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  in  America,  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times 
in  every  respect.  Price  $1 ;  in  club 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.25. 


CHICAGO  INTER  OCEAN.— Its  weekly 
edition  is  said  to  be  the  most  widely 
read  of  any  of  the  Western  newspapers. 
Price  $1 ;  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.25. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. -This 
is  well  known  as  the  foremost  newspaper 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  offering  its  weekly 
edition  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  $2.25.  Price  of  The  Constitution 
alone  $1. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS.— Who  does  not 
know  of  this  wonderful,  progressive 
and  successful  newspaper  f  Its  weekly 
edition  is  famous  the  world  over.  Price 
$1;  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$2.25. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE.— What  The 
World  is  to  the  Middle  States,  The 
Globe  is  to  the  New  England  States, 
and  its  weekly  edition  is  a  bright  and 
instructive  family  newspaper.  Price 
$1 ;  in  club  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.10. 

It  would  take  a  page  of  space  to  adequately 
describe  any  one  of  these  great  newspapers. 
They  can  be  known  only  by  examination. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  any  of  them  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Jersey  breeders  meet  at  Chicago  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  to  ‘  exchange  views.” 

English  Short-horn  breeders  complain  of 
the  absence  of  American  buyers. 

There  is  a  report  that  tuberculosis  pre¬ 
vails  in  several  herds  near  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  au¬ 
thorities  have  just  bought  four  excellent 
Short-horn  heifers  and  a  bull  in  Iowa. 

The  Suffolk  Punch  Horse  breeders  will 
meet  in  Chicago,  November  6,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  an  American  Stud  Book 
Association.  A.  R.  Galbraith,  Janesville, 
is  Secretary. 

The  New  York  State  Poultry  Society 
have  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  their 
constitution  and  bylaws,  and  desire  those 
interested  in  poultry  to  jein  the  society. 
The  officers  are:  President  George  E.  Peer, 
Rochester,  Secretary  F.  E.  Dawley,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Treasurer  W.  P.  Wheeler,  Geneva. 

G.  P.  REYNAUD,  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Buff  Cochin  Club,  urges  all  poultry 
breeders  to  form  what  he  calls  "Specialty 
Clubs,”  to  advance  poultry  interests. 
What  he  means  is  that  the  breeders  of  a 
certain  breed  of  poultry  should  make  a 
business  of  advocating  the  special  merits 
of  that  breed  in  every  honorable  way. 

Low  priced  Guernseys.— The  famous 
Koshkonong  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle  of 
Koshkonong,  Wisconsin,  was  recently  sold 
at  sheriff’s  sale.  Prices  ruled  surprisingly 
low  for  such  animals.  Vice-President  Mor¬ 
ton  bought  seven  of  the  best  and  the  others 
were  bought  by  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
parties.  Prices  ranged  from  $12  to  $195. 

Incubators  cannot  be  operated  at  the 
Chicago  Show  except  with  gas,  owing  to 
the  fear  of  fire  from  the  use  of  lamps.  But 
for  that  objection  lamps  would  be  used. 
This  will  interfere  with  those  exhibitors 
who  have  no  arrangements  or  attachments 
for  using  gas.  Gas  has  always  been  re¬ 
quired  at  the  Fat  Stock  Shows,  as  a  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  great  Exposition  Build¬ 
ing  would  cause  an  enormous  loss  of  valu¬ 
able  stock  and  property. 

Polled  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle.— 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
breeders  of  these  cattle  have  abundant 
faith  in  their  animals,  praising  them 
particularly  for  their  value  for  pro¬ 
ducing  good  grades  from  the  common 
cattle.  Berry  Lucas  of  Abingdon,  Ill.,  writes 
as  follows:  “I  began  with  animals  of 
this  breed  in  1883  and  have  tried  them 
under  all  conditions  and  found  them  the 
best  for  my  purpose.  I  have  always  fouud 
ready  sale  for  the  bulls  at  prices  ranging 
from  $125  to  $400  apiece.  The  heifers  1  have 
refused  to  sell  because  I  desire  to  increase 
my  herd  to  the  capacity  of  my  farm.” 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  taken  this 
year  in  what  is  known  as  the  kite-shaped 
race  track.  Instead  of  being  made  in  a 
circular  or  oval  shape,  this  track  is  shaped 
like  a  large  kite,  so  that  there  are  two 
long,  straight  stretches  and  no  sharp  turn. 
The  mile  is  accurately  measured,  but  there 
being  fewer  turns  a  horse  can  trot  faster 
on  it.  Objections  to  it  are  that  spectators 
can  obtain  but  a  poor  view  of  the  race 
since  the  horses  are  either  going  from  or 
coming  towards  the  “  grand  stand  ”  all 
through  it.  On  a  circular  track  they  are 
in  plain  view  all  the  time.  The  only 
people  who  like  the  kite-shaped  track  are 
the  owners  of  stallions  and  brood  mares 
who  want  to  secure  “records.” 

Blanketing  Horses.— John  W.  Aiken, 
of  Scipio,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  follows:  “  I  am 
very  strongly  opposed  to  keeping  horses 
constantly  blanketed  in  the  stable  in  cold 


weather.  Horses  wearing  a  stable  blanket 
are  much  more  easily  cleaned  and  cared 
for;  but  their  health  is  in  much  greater 
danger  from  colds,  lung  fever,  etc.,  when 
worked  or  driven.  Horses  should  be 
blanketed  when  allowed  to  stand  still  out- 
of-doors  in  cold  weather  after  exercise  of  any 
kind.  When  an  animal  comes  into  astable 
warm,  I  let  him  stand  a  few  minutes  and 
then  put  the  blanket  on ;  thus  the 
blanket  does  not  get  wet  or  the  horse 
chilled  through.  In  a  stable  fit  for  horses 
of  any  kind  no  protection  for  head,  ears  or 
legs  is  needed.  In  our  stable  containing  200 
horses,  we  blanket  a  horse  only  in  case  of 
sickness  or  when  he  has  beeu  brought  into 
the  stable  very  warm,  and  I  do  not  think  a 
healthier  stable  of  horses  can  be  found.” 

Trotters  in  England.— The  London 
Live  Stock  Journal  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  efforts  being  made  to  “boom” 
trotting  stock  in  England:  “The  Amer¬ 
icans  seem  determined  to  push  a  trade  in 
trotters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
no  doubt  right  that  they  should  do  so,  but 
we  question  very  much  if  the  pastime  will 
ever  be  taken  up  so  long  as  there  is  such  a 
rage  for  horse  racing  of  the  galloping  style. 
Our  County  Councils  will  never  allow 
matches  to  take  place  in  our  highways,  as 
was  permitted  20  years  ago,  or  winked  at 
by  the  road  trustees;  indeed,  bicycle  rac¬ 
ing  is  a  cause  of  great  complaint,  and  with 
at  most  two  or  three  prepared  tracks  in 
England,  trotting  would  nave  its  career 
very  much  circumscribed.  A  few  good 
private  teams,  however,  might  cause  a 
little  emulation,  though  really  our  most 
enthusiastic  horsemen  nave  no  desire  to  go 
fast.” 


|Ui^cUanf0UiSi  gJmiijSittg, 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Tliird  Linseed  Oil  Menl. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  IlnrncHH.  single  *<  to  $80.  Double 
S18.no  to  $40.  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  ■? 

1  nen  send  lorn  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American- bred  Coach,  Standard- bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding.  • 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Ease,  Comfort  and,  Thrift  1 


house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  pernia 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 

CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

For  SainpleK  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street.  Boat  on,  Mann. 

Mention  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr 


Dealer  for  the  American  Com  Husken 


It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  It  Is  11  rm,  easy  and 
,a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  In  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 

KAUFMAN  UKOS.  Bloomington,  111. 


Til  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  beat 
1  •  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Huilroads. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages.  Write  to  J.  L. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY 


published  by  the  Kerris  Pub 
llshing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y..  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abrt  ast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  Its  renders  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year.  Illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  i  lass  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
journal.  Subscription  Is  only  $1, 00  a  year,  with  The 
Rural  Nkw  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  Stales.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  oillce.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


PRIZE  herd  Cheshire  Swine,  all  ages,  low  prloes. 

Send  for  circulars  to  FREEMAN  tt  BUTTON, 
Cottons,  N.  Y. 

THE  BLIZZARD  HORSESHOE. 

A  perfect  temporary  arrangement  for  sharpening 
your  horses  at  home.  Can  be  attached  to  any  shoe  lit 
S  minutes  and  removed  in  2. 

8.  VV.  Kent,  Meriden,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENINC! 

SUITE'S  SELT-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 

The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  U.  PARSONS  «fc  CO.,  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,N.Y. 


STALLIONS  I  ENGLISH  SHIRK. 

°  1  °  •  CLYDESDALE  and 

PERCHERON  NORMAN. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
wi  en  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address. 

DR.  VALERIUS&  CO., 

Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

ITIOKDHOOK  KENNELM  are  among  the  largest 
In  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-Coated  S  oteh  Collies,  orders  booked  now 
for  puppies  sired  oy  our  Dest  imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Addr.  88 

\V.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  I'O., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  improved  Chester  White  Swine  headed  by  Sweep- 
sta»es  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  hairs  In  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  H.  sREGO. 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


PURINTON’S 

FAItn  KOI  I. Fit 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
purposes.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
any  thing  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

,T.  K.  PURINTON  «fc  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


POULTRYMEN ! 

free 


Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
one  half  the  torner  cost, 
P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Catch  On  P 

Wo  are  Fishing;  for  Subscribers  to  the 

Farm,  Field  and  Stockman, 

20  PAGES.  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY.  $1.00  A  YEAR. 


(  The  “Banner"  Farm  )  WE  cast  onr  fly  for  you  in 

\  .  r-  ..  r>  /  IT  the  two  previous  ISSUCB 

<  and  Funilll/  Paper  >  of  this  paj>er,  but  you  have 

\  not  yet  “caught  on.”  The 


-.  unu  rumuy  ru/jv 

(  of  the  Uniuerse.  . .  ... 

— /  ■  bait  we  use  is  a  tempting 

offer  to  send  you  the  Farm,  Fikld  and  Q  [q  J  y  |  Q 


- 


Stockman  weekly  until  Jan.  1,  1881.  for 
in  stamps.  You  want  the  best  you  can  get  for 'your  money. 
This  will  give  von  a  fair  chance  to  compare  it  with  any  other 
journal.  43TFor  a  club  of  lO  subscribers  as  above  we  will 
send,  postpaid,  a  neat  cloth-bound  DICTIONARY  (30.000 
words i;  for  “O,  a  paixir-bouud  HOUSEHOLD  CYC’LO- 
I’/EDIA  (5-14  pages). 

Newspaper  Canvassers,  Take  Notice :  most  liberal 

inducements  of  any  paper  to  club  raisers.  4®~In  addition  to 
Premiumsor  Casa  Commissions  we  give  “OO  Spe¬ 
cial  Premiums  for  JiOO  Largest  Clubs,  varying  in 
value  from  1810  to  *500.  Send  stamp  for  Premium  List 
iyith  full  particulars.  „ 

HOWARD  &  W 11.8014  l’UB.  CO.,  Chicago!  IF; 


. 
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The  Shortest  Way. 

“  Ever  go  the  shortest  way  to  work : 
Now  the  shortest  is  according  to  nature.” 
It  is  self  evident  that  the  shortest  and 
most  natural  way  to  reach  the  sources  of 
disease  is  by  inhaling  some  vitalizing  agent 
or  remedy,  which,  breathed  into  the  lungs 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  air,  but  richer 
in  ozone,  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and 
distributed  over  the  whole  body.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  20  years,  having  treated 
55,000  patients  with  the  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  has  convinced  us  that  this  wonderful 
vitalizing  agent  meets  all  requirements. 
The  medical  faculty  are  generally  averse  to 
the  use  of  advertised  remedies.  This  adds 
still  greater  importance  to  the  fact  that 
over  one  thousand  physicians  are  using  it 
in  their  practice. 

We  are  permitted  to  refer  to  numerous 
patients,  whose  names  and  testimonials  are 
to  be  found  in  our  brochure  of  200  pages, 
giving  a  history  of  the  discovery,  nature 
and  results  of  Compound  Oxygen.  Nu¬ 
merous  records  or  cures  in  all  chronic 
diseases.  Brochure  sent  free.  Address 
Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.—  Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  October  18,  1890. 

The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  desirous  of  obtaining  from  culti¬ 
vators  information  as  to  varieties  of  fruits, 
grains,  vegetables  and  flowers  best  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  especially  such  as 
have  originated  in  the  State.  Blanks  have 
been  prepared  and  will  be  furnished  to  all 
unon  application  to  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary, 
West  Cornwall. 

The  International  American  Bee  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  Its  21st  annual  convention  in 
the  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  30  and  31,  1890.  As  this  is  the  first 
meeting  of  this  important  association  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  large  attendance  is  ex¬ 
pected.  All  necessary  information  will  be 
sent  those  desirous  of  attending,  by  the 
Secretary,  C.  P.  Uadant,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

The  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Dairymen’s  Association,  will  hold  a 
convention  in  Music  Hall,  at  Guilford, 
Tuesday,  October  21,  for  the  discussion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  dairy.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Experiment  Station,  at  New 
Haven,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  Woods,  from  Middle- 
town,  of  the  Storrs  School  Experiment 
Station,  will  address  the  convention.  The 
assistance  of  geveral  practical  dairymen 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  meeting. 
While  all  interested  in  rural  matters  are 
invited,  a  special  invitation  is  given  to  the 
ladies.  A  question-box  will  be  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  inquiries  upon  auv  agricultural  topic. 
Morning  session  at  10  o’clock ;  basket 
lunch  at  12  30;  afternoon  session  at  1.30; 
to  close  at  4.  T.  S.  Gold,  Secretary  Con¬ 
necticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  J.  S.  Kirk- 
ham,  Secretary  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  is¬ 
sued  by  Acting  Secretary  Batcheller  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  collectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs  on  the  subject 
of  the  importation  of  neat  cattle:  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  section  8  of  an  act  of  Congress  en¬ 
titled  An  act  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  meats  for  exportation,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  adulterated  articles  of  food 
or  drink  and  authorizing  the  President  to 
make  proclamation  in  certain  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  August  30, 1S90,  I 
hereby  approve  the  designation  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  ports  and  districts  named  as  quaran¬ 
tine  stations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  at  which  all  animals  described  in  said 
act  must  be  imported  into  the  U  nited  States. 
By  virtue  of  section  20  of  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  “An  act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and 
equalize  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  October  1,  1890,  I  here¬ 
by  suspend  the  prohibition  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  neat  cattle  into  the  United  States 
from  any  part  of  the  world;  provided, 
however,  that  the  importation  of  such  neat 
cattle  must  be  subject  to  and  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
quarantine  of  neat  cattle  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  such 
importation,  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  will  not  tend  to  the  introduction 
or  spread  of  coutagious  or  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  suspension  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  hides  is  made  in  relation 
to  the  several  countries  of  North,  Central 
and  South  America.  As  to  the  hides  of 
neat  cattle  from  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Denmark,  Egypt,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Roumania,  Russia,  Scotland,  Swilzeriaud, 
Sweden  and  Turkey,  in  which  countries 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  states  that 
contagious  cattle  diseases  of  different  kinds 
are  known  to  exist,  more  or  less,  the  im¬ 
portation  is  prohibited,  unless  the  importer 
shall  produce  at  the  time  of  importation 
aud  entry  proofs  clearly  showing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  customs  officers  that  the 
hides  imported  by  him  were  thoroughly 
disinfected  prior  to  leaving  the  foreign 
country,  aud  that  they  are  free  from  infec¬ 
tion  of  any  kind. 


Kcm  a  disordered  uvek  try  Beecuam's  Pills. 


Rice  is  reported  a  heavy  crop  this  year, 
and,  as  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  potatoes, 
the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  be  good. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Quinces  are  scarce. 

Dried  fruits  show  little  change. 

Cheese  is  about  steady,  the  export  de¬ 
mand  being  light. 

Hay  of  the  best  grades  is  not  plentiful 
and  the  market  is  firm. 

Fine  Pears  are  scare  and  sell  quickly. 
Kegs  are  the  best  packages. 

Apples  show  little  change  in  price,  but 
the  supply  of  choice  is  limited. 

Prime  clover  seed  is  scarce.  The  heavy 
rains  at  harvest  have  injured  it  exten¬ 
sively. 

Eggs  have  made  another  advance  and  the 
supply  of  strictly  fresh  is  far  below  the 
demand.  » 

A  GOOD  deal  of  new  crop  clover-seed  goes 
out  on  old  purchases  to  England  and  the 
Continent. 

Telegrams  from  Chicago  and  the  North¬ 
west  say  that  the  receipts  of  wheat  at  coun¬ 
try  elevators  have  fallen  off  materially. 

A  NOVELTY  seen  to-day  was  baskets  of 
grapes  of  two  contrasting  colors.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  such  goods  is  necessarily  limited. 

Grapes  are  ill  good  supply  from  Central 
and  Western  N.  Y.  Concords  are  of  fine 
quality,  but  Catawbas  appear  to  have  been 
picked  before  fully  ripe. 

Butter  of  the  best  grades  has  advanced 
materially  and  sales  are  quickly  made  at 
outside  quotations.  There  is,  however, 
much  poor  stock  on  the  market. 

Hops  remain  unchanged  in  price  and 
trading  is  dull.  Many  growers  are  holding 
for  50  cents  and  buyers  are  slow  to  buy  at 
anything  above  present  figures.  There 
seems  to  be  a  strong  and  steady  export  de¬ 
mand  which  strengthens  prices.  In  addition 
to  the  steady  movements  of  hops  from  this 
port  to  the  other  side,  a  British  steamship 
is  just  reported  cleared  from  Baltimore  for 
London  with  1,050  bales. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  wholesale  markets 
of  Philadelphia  we  were  impressed  with  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  most  of  the  products 
to  those  offered  in  the  New  York  markets. 
Apples  and  cranberries  were  about  the  only 
fruits  which  equaled  ours,  while  vegetables 
were  nearly  all  greatly  inferior.  Cabbages 
seemed  to  be  very  inferior  both  in  size  and 
quality,  while  those  in  the  New  York 
market  are  exceptionally  large  and  fine. 
Whether  the  time  of  our  visit  was  an  “  off  ” 
day  or  whether  Philadelphians  are  habit¬ 
ually  treated  to  such  good?,  we  do  not 
know.  Prices  varied  little  from  those  ruling 
here. 

Latest  crop  estimates  from  the  North¬ 
west  agree  generally  in  placing  the  wheat 
yield  of  Minnesotaand  the  Dakotas  at  about 
90,000,000  bushels.  It  is  conceded  that  about 
20,000,000  bushels  will  be  required  for  seed 
and  local  consumption  by  farmers.  De¬ 
ducting  this  there  remain  70,000,000 
bushels.  The  millers  of  Minneapolis  are 
expected  to  consume  about  30,000,000 
bushels  during  the  year,  and  this  reduces 
the  supply  to  40,000,000  bushels.  The  win¬ 
ter-wheat  millers  in  the  southern  belt  and 
the  spring-wheat  millers  of  Wisconsin  will 
probably  call  for  15,000,000  bushels  and  the 
supply  goes  down  to  25,000,000  bushels  and 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  wants  of 
many  mills  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 
It  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  how¬ 
ever,  to  place  their  consumption  at  one- 
third  their  capacity,  leaving  15,000,000 
bushels.  There  has  been  no  allowance 
made  yet  for  wheat  shipped  to  New  York. 
Duluth  is  a  heavy  New  York  shipper.  The 
statement  appears  to  be  warranted  that 
good  milling  wheat  will  be  scarce  with  the 
result  that  flour  must  advance  later  in  the 
season. 

The  October  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  the  estimates  of  the 
yields  of  the  cereal  crops  as  follows  :  Winter 
wheat,  10.8  bushels  per  acre ;  spring  wheat, 
11.5;  the  wheat  crop,  ll.l;  oats,  19  8;  barley, 
21;  rye,  11.8  bushels.  The  condition  of  corn 
is  70.6  instead  of  701  last  month;  buck¬ 
wheat,  90.7  instead  of  90  5;  potatoes,  61.7 
instead  of  65.7;  tobacco,  85.4  instead  of  82.4. 
There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
general  average  of  condition,  except  a  re¬ 
duction  of  four  points  in  potatoes  and  an 
iucrease  of  two  points  in  tobacco.  The 
effect  of  winter  frosts  upon  wheat  is  shown 
by  the  low  rate  of  yield  to  have  been  severe. 
The  figure  would  have  been  lower  but  for 
the  reduction  of  area  by  plowing  and 
planting  the  worst  fields  in  other  crops. 
Some  ot  the  higher  rates  in  principal 
States:  New  York,  15.2;  Pennsylvania,  12; 
Ohio,  12.5:  Michigan,  15  2;  Illinois,  11.5; 
Missouri,  11  2;  Kausas,  13.5;  California,  12; 
Oregon,  15.  The  Rocky  Mountain  areas 
made  high  averages  in  spring  wheat  on 
limited  areas.  The  Dakota  yields,  varying 
from  a  bushel  or  two  to  25  bushels,  make 
an  average  of  nine  bushels  per  acre.  Min¬ 
nesota  returns  12  and  Wisconsin  12  5 
bushels.  The  estimated  yield  of  oats  is  19  8 
bushels,  which  is  the  lowest  ever  reported, 
probably  reducing  the  aggregate  product 
more  than  200,000,000  bushels. 

Reports  from  the  South  are  very  en¬ 
couraging,  both  as  to  the  present  year’s 
crop  and  future  prospects.  For  five  years 
the  cotton  crop  has  steadily  increased  from 
6,505,000  bales  in  1886-7,  to  from  7,500,000  to 
8,000,000,  the  estimate  for  the  present  crop. 
The  price  has  advanced  with  the  increase 
in  production,  the  total  value  of  the  last 
four  crops,  including  cotton-seed,  being 
about  $1,500,000,000.  The  value  of  this 
year’s  crop  is  estimated  at  $500,000,000 ; 
thus  bringing  the  total  value  for  five  years 
up  to  $2,000,000,000.  While  cotton  has  thus 
been  adding  so  enormously  to  the  South’s 
wealth,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar,  grasses,  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
made  great  gains,  and  while  some  of  these 
crops,  corn  for  instance,  will  this  year  fall 
a  little  short  of  last  year,  this  difference  in 
the  corn  yield  will  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  higher  prices.  From  all  over 


the  South  bankers  write  of  the  best  out¬ 
look  for  farmers  since  the  war.  In  four 
years,  the  South  has  produced  about  28,- 
000,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  2,000,000,000  bushels 
of  corn  ;  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
15,000,000  bushels  of  oats;  the  total  value 
of  these  and  other  agricultural  products 
reaching  the  enormous  aggregate  of  nearly 
$3,300,000,000.  With  a  cotton  crop  worth 
nearly  $500.000,000 ;  a  corn  crop  that  will 
yield  $250,000,000 ;  $75,000,000  of  wheat  and 
oats  added  to  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  the  South’s  agricultural  and 
other  products  will  this  year  reach  at  least 
$1,050,000,000,  or  about  $40,000,000  more 
than  in  1889. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  i8,  1890. 


Beans.— Marrows— New.  33  00033  25;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  60 ;  Pea,  82  4502  50.;  Red  Kidney, 83  90,  White 
Kidney,  choice,  82  40®82  50  :  Foreign  Mediums,  |l  75® 
$2  25  :  Green  Peas,  81  05® 81  10. 

Butter— Creamery.— Eltrln.  best,  244®  25c:  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  18®24)6e ;  Western,  best,  23^324c  :  do 
prime,  20@22c:  do  Rood,  17®19c:  do  poor,  13®i6c  : 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  17@19c  ■  do  One, 
13®15c  •  do  po  r,  10011c  Dairy.— State,  best,  21®?2c; 
do  prime,  18®20c :  do  good.  16<al7c  :  do  poor.  12<al5c  : 
Western,  prime,  I4®16c  ;  do  fair,  ll®12c  ;  do  poor.  9)6 
OlOQc  •  do  factory,  best,  12®13  ;  do  prime  ll@12c  ;  do 
good,  6)6®tl'c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White.  996®10c:  fancy  colored.  9%® 
10c;  fair.  7M®8c :  light  skims,  6@7)6e ;  skims,  2@ 
3)6c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  7J^®9^c. 

Eoos.— Near-by.  fresh,  23)6®24o  :  Canadian.  22)6® 
23c.;  Southern.  2t®22c:  Western,  best,  22>6@23c;  Ice¬ 
house.  18@21c ;  Limed,  18)6@19e. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.  Gravenstein,  perbbl.  82  50 
<a*4  50;  Pippin,  83  00®*3  50 :  Blu-h.  81  50<@84  50  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  83  (»>®$4  :  King.  83084  00;  Ballwin,  82  00@82  75  : 
Green.  82 75® $3 50  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  83084  10; 
common  t>  good,  81a*250;  Lemons,  per  box.  85  50® 
88  50;  Pears,  Cooking,  per  bbl.,  84  00085  00 ;  Bartlett, 
per  box,  83  50t®*5  50 :  Base  per  keg,  82  50@83  00 ; 
Seckel.  per  keg,  82  50tf84  00:  Anjou,  do,  $2  500 
8300;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  857486 :  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  86  00<a88  50  per  bbl.:  82  @82  75  per  crate;  Grapes, 
up  river,  18®25c  per  basket.  Delaware,  20040c  per 
basket.  Plums,  45@$1  50  per  basket.  Quinces,  82087 
per  bbl. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10@14e. ; 
do  choice,  new.  14015c;  prime,  12®13)6c;  sliced,  S® 
10)6c ;  do  old,  8i6@35*c:  Chopped,  4®4)*c;  Cores  and 
skins,  4®4)6c.  Cherries,  new.  29®31c ;  do.  Old.  8®ll>c. 
Raspberries,  29@32c:  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new.  17)6®18e:  Plums,  new.  10012c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®S3c;  do  unpeeled.  18®21c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6)6®7c  ;  Apricots,  California,  I7@2(c. 

Game.— English  snipe,  per  do*..  8'  75082 ;  Large  yel¬ 
low-log  snipe  p’rdoz.  82082  25:  Golden  plover,  prime, 
p°rdoz.,  81  506,3175:  Gra«s  plover  Western,  prime  prr 
doz..  75c@81 ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz ,  30c;  Dowblrls, 
Western  per  doz..  83  50084  Curlew  and  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  8150;  Par  ridges,  State,  per  pair,  810038125: 
do  Western,  pi  r  pa  r.  8l@81  25;  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  50375c ;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  ?5c@8! ;  Venison, 
fresh  saddles,  per  lb,  18® 20c ;  do  frozen,  15@17c. 

B  ay.  Choice,  70@80c  ,  Timothy.  No.  1.  60@70c;  do  No. 
2  50®55c:  shipping.  40@45c.  Straw— No.  i  rye,  75@ 
85c.;  short  rye,  4O®50c;  oat  and  wheat,  40@50c. 

Honey —California  extractel  firm  at  654®7c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher.  Comb  honey  scarce  at  I7018o 
for  white  clover  In  Mo  boxes ;  15@16c  for  2-lb  boxes ; 
buckwheat  quoted,  12,314c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  firm.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  9)6c.  and  farmers’  grades  at  S^c ;  Pecans, 
ll@l2c  ;  Chestnuts,  $1  50®$S  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9)6®  10c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7@9c :  Ducks,  spring,  good,  12016;  SquaD: 
white,  per  dozen,  83 50084  00 ;  do  dark,  do,  82  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia,  13®18c.;  Western,  7 
Olio;  Fowls,  near  by,  12c. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  8®l0c; 
Fowls  near-by.  per  lb,  9>6®10)6o,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
9)6®Ul)6c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5  a 6c:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  8® 
10c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50365c;  Geese,  West-, 
era,  per  pair,  81  25@$1  50, 

Seeds.— The  movement  from  the  West  Is  a  light  one 
and  holders  are  generally  disposed  to  ask  higher 
prices,  which  checks  the  export  movement.  No  sales 
of  importance  have  transpired,  but  prices  remain 
nominal  at  7)6@8c  for  clover  and  81  40«81  60  fur 
Timothy. 

Tobacco.— Has  sold  fairly  at  steady  prices.  Tae 
transactions  embraced  1839  Srate  Havana,  12®14c . 
133a  New  England  Havana  15@45c  ;  1889  Pennsylvania 
Seed  Leaf.  9)6®13 ;  Ohio,  7)6®  lOc:  Sundries,  6431c; 
Havana,  65c®$l  15;  Sumatra,  81  40®82  ?5. 

Vegetables.—  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
82  400  82  65:  Jersey,  per  do..  81  25082  25;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  75e®82  15 ;  Sweets,  do.,  8150 
082  25.  Onions— Western  New  York.  82  50@$2  75,  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  82  50082  75  do  White,  83  W)384  00;  West- 
ern,  82  25082  50;  Jersey,  82  25082  00;  Cabbage,  L. 
I.,  per  100,  82  25083;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  2>®45c.; 
Squash,  per  bbl..  75c08l  00;  Turnlbs,  per  bbl.  81®8l  25, 
Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  81  25083  50 ;  Lima  Beans,  per  bag, 
81  i5@82  25 ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75c@$l. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  — Bradstreet  reported  an  Increase  of  2,345,- 
000  bushels  In  available  storks  east  of  the  Rockies, 
and  this  pr  mpted  selling  both  here  and  at  the  West, 
leafing  to  a  decline,  sales— Ungraded  Winter  Red. 
S'  04-^081  08;  No.  2  Rel,  quoted  81  0541  store.  $1  0746 
afloat;  No.  1  Northern,  quoted.  SliiSv6  afloat:  No.  2 
October.  81  0556;  do  November,  81  06)6@$li6T6;  do 
December.  81  07  M6@81  08;  do  January,  81  08S6O-.1  0854; 
do  February.  St  03%:  0°  March,  8  1  0954;  do  April,  *1  10, 
do  May,  gllOtctilife;  do  July.  81(85*.  RYE.— 
Neglected  aud  nominal.  Western.  In  boatloads, 
quoted  at  70 a. 73c;  Canada,  70®7l«  ,to  arrive;  State, 
73075C.  BARLEY.— Steady.  Sales— Ungraded  West¬ 
ern,  prlv<  to  terms.  CORN —Bradstreet  reports  a  de¬ 
crease  of  860,000  bushels  In  available  stocks  east  of  the 
Rockies  The  spot  market  ruled  unsettled,  and  closed 
rather  weak,  sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  56)4 
(a 53c :  No.  2  Mixed.  56«j56>4c  elevator,  56)6<j56)6c 
afloat:  yellow  to  arrive,  5  54e  delivered  ;  No.  2  O  ' to 
ber,  56  1 564c;  do  November,  5656@66t*c  ;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  57Ht@S75<jC ;  do  January,  56540574c ;  do  May.  5854 
«*5b%c.  OATS. -DDpatchcs  from  Chicago  stated  that 
the  stocks  there  were  small.  Receipts  were  quite 
moderate,  which  added  to  the  firmness.  Sales— No.  3 
mixed,  44c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  45%@46c  elevator; 
No.  2  mixed,  45)$c  elevator;  No.  2  white,  48 4  48)60 
elevator ;  No.  1  White,  50c  elevator ;  No.  2  Chicago, 
464c.  Ungraded  mixed  Westeru,  44@48c:  do  white.  4i@ 
54c.:  do  November,  4556@46t6c;  do  December,  16  H,® 
474c;  do  May,  49®50e;  No.  8  White  November,  4754® 
4354c;  do  December,  4S)6@49c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  feeling  was  dull  and  depressed  from 
the  start.  Prices  declined  on  all  grades.  Texans  sold 
at  88u5.i*82 07)6 :  a  car-load  of  Colorado  steers  at  83  80 
poor  to  prime  native  do,  at  83  i5mS4  75 ;  bulls,  stags 
audexeu  at  $2@$2  50.  The  European  market  Is  un 
changed. 

MILCH  COWS.— Market  steady,  with  sales  at  825® 
852  per  head  for  poor  to  choice. 

CALVES.— Steady  for  veals  at  85@ts  per  100  lbs; 
Westerns  dull  and  weak  at  8 ’■  50@»3  50(few  selected 
at  341.  and  .grassers  sold  at  $2@$2  50,wlth  a  sluggish 
trade, 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— There  was  a  healthy  tone  to 
trane,  with  sheep  steady  and  lambs  Arm  an  1  a  shaae 
hlghi-r  for  choice  lots.  Bucks  and  culls  sold  at  *2  25 
038  50;  common  to  choice  sheep  at  $410.35  50;  ordinary 
to  choice  lambs  at  $5  50@$7  15,  and  45  extra  States 
brought  $7  25. 

HOGS —With  favorable  weather  and  moderate  re¬ 
ceipts  the  market  was  a  trifle  firmer,  and  state  and 
Pennsylvania  hogs  sold  at  $4  40£>$4  85  per  luoi  lbs. 
Two  car  loads  of  Western  pigs  brought  $4@$4  15. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


28  SIZES  and  STYLES 

WARRANTED  &YSAS& 

K  IRCOKV,  MI  KI.I.FI) CORN, 

CORN  «V  OATS.  BUCK¬ 
WHEAT  anti  RVE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  com¬ 
plete  mill  and  sheller  for 
iess  than  8IOO.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1H90 

and  1541)1. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS 


OVER 

20,000 

NOW  IN  USE. 


FARM  MILLS 

“~IENCH  BUHR 


at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  x*-v.,.*napolia 
Fairs  and  Expositions.  Send  for  MILLING  B00K“Bf.” 

NORDYKE  &,  MARMON  COMPANY  !&2sSr,r,: 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 

A.W. STRAUB  A  C0.,Phllada.Pa. 

Territory  EaJt  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Sprlnffltld,  0.  Ter'/WnltfN 


A  SAMPLE  HAR¬ 
ROW  FREE  te 
One  Person  at  each 
P.  O.  We  give  them 
awav  during  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  as  a 
premium  to  Introduce 
our  goods.  Send  IO 
cts.  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion. 


UNION  MACHINE  CO.  (Machinery  Department), 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


. 

•  « 
♦  « 


I  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  1 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  ascents 
each.  Send  these  before  December  1 
and  you  may  win  part  of  the 

$100.00  in  Cash 


to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions.  See  “Publisher’s 
Desk,"  page  732,  for  particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  732. 


AGENTS 

and  Farmer*  with  no  experience  make  C2-5G  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  02*  one  day. 
SSI  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Texas  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands. 

The  Texas  and  Pacitlc  Land  Grant. 
Charles  J.  Canda,  Simeon  J.  Drake.  William  Strauss, 
Proprietors.  Comprising  3,4.50.fil»7,  acres  of  Se¬ 
lected  Lands  situated  In  Forty  different  counties  of 
Texas  Is  now  In  market.  Average  pr.ee  of  good 
farming  lands  about  Three  Dollars  per  acre  on  ten 
annual  payment  terms.  Interest  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  each  deferred  payment  as  It  becomes  due. 
For  maps,  circulars,  and  descriptions  of  the  counties, 
write  to  W.  H.  ABRAMS.  General  Agent. 

411  Main  Street.  Dallas,  Texas. 


Ft  T>A  Tkl  MILLS,  Etc..  FOR  SALE.— Induce- 
_4VXi.iT  Ln  ments.  Send  for  Land  Guide. 

GEO.  E.  CRAWFORD,  Richmond,  Va. 


p  a  o  M  O  Large  settlement  of  happv  and 
“  r\  Iwl  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 

Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


>EAF! 


■  NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 

_  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 

-ST Jffi ZrilM  fall.  Sold  by  V.  HISCOX, 


:  JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.” 


FOR  FREE  CAT*4£CUE 

JONES  qf  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y, 
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OCT.  25 


‘Rough  on  Rogues .’ 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


OCTOBER 


Look  out  for  lotteries  of  all  sorts. 
The  anti-lottery  bill  has  struck 
27*  deeper  than  people  thought. 
Judge  Tyner  of  tne  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  declares  that  this  bill  prohibits  all 
schemes  for  distributing  prizes,  and  applies 
to  church  fairs  as  well  as  to  the  big  lottery 
company.  That’s  right.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  gambling  at  a  church  fair  than 
for  gambling  at  a  faro  table.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  church  fair  that  mentions  a 
raffle  will  be  excluded  from  the  mails  and 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  the  promoters  of 
the  raffle  could  be  excluded  from  the 
church.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  which 
advertise  the  distribution  of  prizes  or 
premiums  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an 
increase  of  their  circulation,  either  by  a 
barefaced  lottery  scheme  or  by  “  draw¬ 
ings”  of  any  sort,  will  also,  very  properly, 
be  debarred  from  the  mails,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  use  the  latter  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  such  advertisements,  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  provided  in  the  bill.  Look  out  for 
gamblers ! 

•  *  * 

THPS(lflV  kook  out  for  frauds  who  offer  in- 
q  3  vestments  at  a  wonderful  rate  of 
2®*  interest — three  per  cent,  a  month 

even.  It  is  about  time  some  of  these  bogus 
concerns  started  in.  Old  readers  will  re¬ 
member  the  swindles  perpetrated  by 
Flemming  &  Merriam,  of  Chicago,  four  or 
five  years  ago.  These  frauds  borrowed 
money  right  and  left  paying  three  per  cent, 
a  month  for  its  use.  The  design  was  to 
pay  up  the  interest  promptly  for  a  few 
months  out  of  the  principal  and  then  de¬ 
camp  with  the  balance.  They  succeeded  in 
fooling  a  great  many  people,  sending  a 
part  of  the  loan  back  to  their  dupes,  call¬ 
ing  it  a  “dividend.”  This  kept  people 
quiet  and  gave  the  scheme  a  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising.  When  the  final  exposure  came 
the  members  of  the  “  firm  ”  scattered,  after 
having  swindled  the  public  of  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

* 

*  ♦ 

This  old  swindle  is  recalled  by 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Field,  said  to  be  the 
wives  of  the  leading  members  of  the  old 
“  firm,”  have  just  been  arrested  in  this 
city.  It  seems  that  Miller  and  Field  have 
been  working  the  same  old  scheme  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  Field  represented  himself  as  a 
banker  doing  a  great  business  in  American 
investments.  They  succeeded  in  Inducing 
lots  of  poor  fools  to  lend  them  money.  They 
paid  surprising  interest  till  they  had  se¬ 
cured  money  enough,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  English  government  is  after 
them  now,  the  English  consul  at  this  port 
being  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  these 
women.  It  is  charged  that  they  fled  with 
$300,000  of  their  husbands’  dishonest  gains, 
and  before  their  arrest  they  had  actually 
drawn  from  a  local  bank  here  $95,000  of  this 
amount  on  drafts  issued  by  a  London  bank¬ 
ing  firm  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  large 
sum,  however,  had  been  promptly  put  in  a 
“safe  place”  before  their  arrest;  nor  can 
any  trace  be  found  of  the  remainder  of  the 
plunder  they  are  believed  to  have  brought 
with  them.  In  many  respects  this  is  the 
“  slickest”  swindle  ever  tried. 


29. 


Thursday  Look  out  for  swindlers  said  to 
J  be  working  near  Lima,  Ohio. 

They  pretend  to  represent  a 
harrow  company.  The  scheme  is  to  employ 
agents  who  are  required  to  sign  a  receipt  for 
five  harrows  at  $52  each.  It  is  verbally  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  receipt  means  nothing — 
it  isonly  to  show  the  “company”  where  the 
harrows  are  located.  But  this  “  harmless” 
receipt  turns  up  at  last  as  a  note  for  $290. 
It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  farmers  have 
lost  money  by  this  foolish  fraud.  Never 
sign  a  paper  that  is  presented  by  a  stranger. 
* 

#  * 

Friday  Look  out  for  bogus  “insane” 
3  people.  “The  insanity  dodge,”  as 
31*  it  is  called,  is  quite  commonly 
played  by  impostors.  You  find  some  poor 
person  wandering  aimlessly  about,  appar¬ 
ently  “out  of  his  mind.”  He  seems  harm¬ 
less  enough,  but  is  evidently  unable  to 
care  for  himself.  While  you  are  hunting 
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up  the  proper  authorities  of  course  you 
take  him  home  and  care  for  him.  He  ap¬ 
pears  so  childish  and  well  behaved  that  it 
seems  foolish  to  spend  time  watching  him ; 
so  he  is  left  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  if 
he  is  an  Impostor  he  employs  the  time  in 
securing  what  valuables  he  can  put  his 
hands  on  and  getting  away.  Now,  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  all  helpless  and  ap¬ 
parently  simple-minded  persons  are  im¬ 
postors.  There  are  plenty  of  cases  where  it 
is  our  duty  to  deal  gently  and  kindly  with 
such  poor  creatures.  The  point  is  this  : 
If  we  take  such  a  person  to  our  house  it  is 
our  business  to  watch  him  and  give  him  no 

chance  to  do  mischief.  . 

* 

*  * 

NOVEMBER. 

Saturday  tliat  fraud  out  in  Galesburg, 
_  Ill.,  sends  you  one  of  his  type 
written  circulars,  burn  it  up. 
A  man  doing  the  business  he  pretends  to 
would  never  send  a  letter  with  such  spelling 
as  this: — “bargin,”  “asside,”  “remarkable 
good”  and  “neccessary.”  Morality  does 
not  rest  entirely  upon  spelling,  but  good 
business  men  recognize  the  importance  of 
correct  spelling  in  public  communications 
at  least.  Do  you  want  to  do  business 
with  a  poor  business  man  ?  *  *  * 

There  is  considerable  complaint  just  now 
about  frauds  who  try  to  swindle  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Sometimes  the  local  agent 


and  consulting  physician  conspire  with  the 
executors  of  a  rich  man’s  will  to  report  him 
as  sound,  sober  and  industrious,  when  in 
reality  he  is  within  a  few  months  of  death. 
Each  party  expects  to  get  a  slice  of  the 
company’s  money  after  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
sured.  At  other  times,  the  frauds  substi¬ 
tute  a  perfectly  healthy  man  for  the  doctor’s 
examination,  while  the  policy  is  made  out 
In  the  name  of  a  sick  man  who  could  not 
possibly  secure  a  policy  from  any  good 
company.  These  frauds  reason  that  the 
company  will  pay  such  small  amounts  of 
insurance  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  said  that  they  contest  policies  in  the 
courts.  The  best  companies  now  have 
special  means  of  checking  these  frauds  and 
will  fight  for  their  rights  to  the  end.  They 
ought  to. 


The  Houdan  is  good  for  crossing  on  other 
breeds  to  produce  good  table  birds. 

The  Dorking  on  the  Leghorn  makes  a 
good  cross.  The  chick  is  smaller,  hardier 
and  livelier  than  the  Dorking. 

We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  raising 
some  Bantam  chickens.  We  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  disgust  when  our  last  little 
chick  drowned  itself  in  half  an  inch  of 
water;  but  since  then  a  little  hen  “stole  her 
nest”  and  has  succeeded  in  making  her 
children  live.  She  knows  more  about  the 
business  than  we  did. 


Poultry  Yard. 

ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION  IN 
EGYPT. 

We  all  know  that  incubation  was  “  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  ancients.”  The  modern  in¬ 
cubator  traces  back  to  the  Egyptian  oven. 
Most  of  us  have  an  idea  that  the  old 
hatching  oven  belongs  entirely  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  days  of  centuries  ago,  few  realizing 
that  the  same  sort  of  ovens  are  in  use  to¬ 
day.  Yet  they  are  !  Consul  -  General 
Cardwell  writes  to  the  State  Department 
from  Cairo,  Egypt,  describing  an  oven 
which  he  visited.  He  says  that  the 
Egyptian  incubatory  of  to  day  is  but  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  one  of  1,000  years  ago. 
In  all  these  years  the  breed  of  Egyptian 
chickens  has  not  changed.  Some  Egypt¬ 
ians  are  hereditary  hen-men — the  business 
of  watching  over  the  hatching-ovens  hav¬ 
ing  descended  from  father  to  son  for  many 
generations. 

How  They  Hatch. — The  incubatory  ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  Cardwell  is  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  mortar  and  earth.  It  is 
70  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high. 
There  are  12  compartments  or  incubators, 
each  capable  of  holding  7,500  eggs.  Figure 
327  shows  a  plan  of  the  structure.  The 
inner  and  outer  walls  are  made  of  bricks, 
while  the  spaces  between,  marked  D,  are 
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For  the  coming 
season,  will  prove 
a  delight  to  artis¬ 
tic  Housekeepers 
or  to  any  woman 
interested  in 
Home 

Decoration , 
Artistic 
Needlework , 
Embroidery , 
and  the  newest 
creations  in  pretty 
things  for  the 
house. 

A  few  of  the 
special  features  to 
be  found  in  the 
Autumn  numbers 
embrace 


Pretty  Things  for  Christmas  Gifts 


From  the  minds  of  such  versatile  decorative  writers  as  Emma  Moffett  Tyng, 
Mary  C.  Hungerford,  Lina  Beard,  and  Emma  M.  Hooper,  who  will  give  a 
score  of  hints  to  women  for  making  simple  but  pretty  holiday  gifts. 


Things  to  Make  for  Fairs 


By  Eva  Marie  Niles,  contains  practical  suggestions  of  value  to  every  woman 
interested  in  Church  Fairs  or  Festivals. 


How  to  Make  Presents 


Will  be  an  invaluable  article,  full  of  hints,  for  makers  of  Christmas  gifts. 


By  Foster  Coates,  will  describe,  for  the  first 
time  in  print,  the  magnificent  golden  dinner  sets 
owned  by  Mrs.  Astor  and  other  New  York 
families  of  wealth  and  fashion,  many  of  the 
sets  being  valued  at  $50,000  each. 


Pnr  (£t  OO  Te  ma^  t^ie  Journal  from  now  to  January  1st,  1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this  year, 
A  ul  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  January  1st,  1891  to  January  1st,  1892.  Also,  our  hand¬ 

some  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  and  including  “Art  Needlework  Instructions,” 
by  Mrs.  A.  R.  RAMSEY;  also  “Kensington  Art  Designs"  by  JANE  S.  CLARK,  of  London. 

sending  your  subscription!  or'one  year  only  will  be  ^venn  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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filled  with  earth.  At  A  is  a  door  with  a 
window  on  the  opposite  corner,  both  closed 
with  wooden  shutters.  The  five  rooms,  R, 
are  for  business,  where  buying  and  selling 
are  done.  The  brick  walls  are  two  feet 
thick  and  sixteen  high.  One  of  the  rooms, 
R,  is  filled  with  finely  cut  straw,  which  is 
used  for  fuel.  The  parts,  B  B,  are  built 
to  brace  and  strengthen  the  structure,  and 
C  is  designed  to  preserve  the  heat.  At  P  is 
a  small  man-hole,  through  which  the  hen- 
men  crawl  from  the  “  office  ”  into  the 
passage,  P  P.  The  ovens,  O,  are  square 
rooms,  12  feet  each  way,  surrounded  by  the 
brick  walls,  which  begin  to  narrow  at  a 
hight  of  eight  feet,  gradually  growing  to¬ 
gether  until  they  form  heat  escapes  or 
chimneys,  only  10  inches  in  diameter,  one 
foot  above  the  roof.  In  the  floor  of  each 
oven,  close  to  the  walls  and  extending  all 
around,  is  a  groove  about  eight  inches  wide 
and  five  deep.  In  this  the  finely  cut  straw 
Is  burned,  and  produces  the  necessary 
heat.  When  the  oven  is  once  thoroughly 
heated  but  little  fire  is  needed  to  maintain 
the  proper  temperature.  From  the  ovens 
to  the  outer  walls  are  more  than  10  feet  of 
brick  and  earth,  which  will  not  only  main¬ 
tain  heat  when  once  thoroughly  warmed, 
but  will  afford  protection  against  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes. 

Eggs  and  Hatching.— The  hatching 
season  is  from  March  to  June.  During  this 
period  about  234,000  chicks  are  hatched. 
The  eggs  cost  five  cents  per  dozen,  while 
small  chicks  sell  at  15  cents  per  dozen. 
After  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch  people  come 
from  all  the  surrounding  country  and  buy 
the  little  things,  paying  for  them  with  more 
eggs.  To  prepare  for  hatching,  fires  are 
kept  burning  in  the  grooves  of  the  ovens 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  These  heat  the  walls 
and  floors  thoroughly  and  after  this  first 
heating  a  little  fire  every  day  or  two  is  all 
that  is  needed.  No  thermometer  is  ever 


Artificial  Incubatory.  Fig.  327. 

used,  the  skin  of  the  well  bred  hen-man 
being  sensitive  enough  to  record  any  change 
In  temperature.  When  the  ovens  are  hot 
enough,  the  mortar  floors  are  covered  about 
two  inches  deep  with  fine  straw,  and  on  this 
the  eggs  are  deposited.  They  are  laid  two 
or  three  deep  and  are  frequently  changed 
by  being  shifted  eight  or  ten  inches  at  a  time 
around  the  oven.  The  infertile  ones  are 
taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  and  sold 
for  eating  purposes.  The  chicks,  when 
hatched,  are  kept  in  the  ovens  for  a  few 
days,  food  being  scattered  over  the  floors 
for  them.  They  are  then  sold  to  dealers 
and  others  who  desire  to  raise  chicks  for 
market. 

Economy  of  the  System.— A  building 
like  that  above  described,  costs,  in  Egypt 
about  $1,000.  The  business  could  never 
thrive  in  any  other  country,  because  the 
Egyptian  climate  is  just  suited  to  such 
work,  and  the  Egyptians  are  about  the 
only  people  who  can  do  it.  One  must  be 
rather  more  chicken  than  man  to  live  in 
one  of  these  buildings  for  three  mouths  at 
*  a  time.  The  hen-man  never  leaves  the 
building;  he  works  amid  darkness  and 
smoke  ;  he  can  instantly  tell  the  character 
of  each  egg,  the  degree  of  temperature  and 
every  other  necessary  detail.  One  man  and 
one  boy  do  all  the  work  about  this  in¬ 
cubatory;  they  live  in  the  ovens  day  and 
night,  keeping  up  the  fires,  placing  the 
eggs  and  moving  them,  feeding  the  little 
chicks  and  buying  and  selling  eggs  and 
chickens;  in  short,  doing  the  work  that 
among  us  would  require  the  services  of  000 
incubators  or  25,000  hens  and  50  attendants 
and  book-keepers.  Mr.  Cardwell  rather 
hints  at  the  idea  that  this  plan  might  be 
carried  out  in  this  country.  This  is  non¬ 
sense,  except  possibly  on  the  dry  deserts 
of  the  far  West.  It  would  pay  our  poultry- 
men  better  to  go  to  Egypt  and  buy  these 
young  chicks  at  15  cents  per  dozeu  and  bring 
them  here  to  fatten. 


SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OWN 
THE  TELEGRAPHS  AND 
RAILROADS  t 
( Concluded .) 

But  even  if  the  railroads  have  so  grossly 
abused  their  vast  opportunities  for  public 
benefaction  as  to  have  incurred  deep  and 
widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people ;  if  they  have  so  far  violated  the 
terms  of  their  charters  as  to  have,  as  a  rule, 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  a  forfeiture 
of  their  franchises ;  if  in  return  for  the 
great  favors  and  large  grants  of  land  and 
money  made  to  them  by  national,  State 
and  local  governments, 'they  have  made  un¬ 
grateful  and  very  inadequate  returns ;  if 
while  claiming  all  the  rights  of  semi-public 
organizations,  they  insist  on  exercising  all 
the  privileges  of  private  individuals ;  if  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  has  all  along 
been  disgraced  by  wastefulness,  corruption, 
trickery,  insincerity,  partiality,  bribery, 
disregard  alike  of  the  lives  and  interests  of 
their  employees  and  of  the  convenience  and 
welfare  of  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  un¬ 
just  aggrandizement  of  the  managers  and 
shameful  spoliation  of  the  security-holders; 
even  if  all  this  is  notoriously  true,  would  a 
transfer  of  the  roads  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  im¬ 
provements,  and  if  so,  what  ? 

The  experience  of  other  countries  in 
which  the  government  either  built  the 
roads  originally  or  assumed  possession  of 
them  after  they  had  been  built  by  private 
enterprise,  affords  the  truest  indication  of 
what  the  results  of  federal  ownership  of 
the  roads  would  be  here.  Without  an  ex¬ 
ception,  this  has  been  favorable.  Indeed, 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  popularity  of  the 
system  lie  in  the  satisfaction  of  the  people 
with  their  management,  the  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  steady  acquisition  of  other 
roads  by  the  government,  and  the  growing 
inclination  to  adopt  the  same  course, 
shown  by  neighboring  nations  which  would 
have  laughed  at  such  a  proposal  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Moreover,  the  plan  has, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  already  tried 
in  this  country,  with  excellent  results. 

Over-speculation,  dishonesty  and  misman¬ 
agement  have  reduced  a  large  number  of 
roads  in  this  country  to  bankruptcy.  Be¬ 
tween  1876  and  1SS9  nearly  450  roads  were 
sold  under  foreclosure.  In  many  cases, 
also,  where  it  has  been  important  that 
commerce  should  be  maintained  and  trade 
kept  up,  the  Nation,  acting  through  the 
United  States  Courts,  has  appointed  receiv¬ 
ers  to  manage  the  bankrupt  roads  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  security- 
holders.  In  every  case  of  the  kind  the  Re¬ 
ceiver,  having  no  capital,  has  had  to  depend 
on  the  daily  earnings  to  pay  the  daily  ex¬ 
penses  ;  yet  in  nearly  all  cases,  though  not 
generally  trained  to  railroad  management, 
he  has  carried  on  the  work  more  success¬ 
fully  than  tne  owners  had  done,  and  not 
only  made  both  ends  meet,  but  often  re¬ 
stored  the  finances  of  the  roads  to  such  a 
sound  basis  that  the  Courts  have  turned 
them  over  to  the  owners  in  a  promising, 
if  not  a  prosperous  condition. 

Then  again,  the  intolerable  exactions  and 
unjust  local  and  personal  discriminations 
of  the  railroads  as  well  as  their  persistent 
efforts  to  subsidize  and  corrupt  the  legisla¬ 
tures,  judiciary,  press  and  all  influential 
public  officials  have  already  compelled 
many  of  the  States  to  assume  greater  or 
less  control  of  the  lines  within  their  borders 
through  commissioners  whose  duty  it  is 
to  supervise  their  management.  In  10  of 
the  States  power  to  fix  rates  have  been 
conferred  on  the  commissioners,  and  in  all 
the  granting  of  special  rates,  rebates,  draw¬ 
backs,  commodity  tariffs  and  other  expedi¬ 
ents  for  unfairly  discriminating  between 
customers  and  favoring  commercial  monop¬ 
olies,  have  been  forbidden.  The  railroad 
law  of  Iowa  is  a  fair  example  of  those  of 
the  nine  others  in  which  the  commissioners 
have  power  to  fix  passenger  and  freight 
rates.  It  provides  that  the  charges  for 
transportation  shall  be  just  and  reasonable; 
defines  and  prohibits  discrimination;  de¬ 
mands  equal  facilities  for  interchange  of 
traffic  between  different  lines  ;  forbids  a 
greater  charge  for  a  short  than  a  long  haul 
on  the  lines  of  the  same  company;  makes 
pools  and  combinations  unlawful;  requires 
publicity  of  rates  ;  and  imposes  on  the 
railroad  commissioners  the  duty  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  business  of  all  common 
carriers  and  of  making  for  each  railroad 
corporation  a  schedule  of  prima  facie 
reasonable  rates.  This  law  has  been  in 
operation  in  Iowa  two  years,  and  ex- 
Goveruor  Larrabee  tells  us  that  under 
its  unfluence  the  milliug  and  mining 
industries  which  had  been  sadly  crippled 
by  the  unchecked  mismanagement  of  the 


roads,  have  revived,  land  has  appreciated 
in  value,  the  jobbing  business  has  in¬ 
creased,  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to 
the  retail  trade,  and  all  classes  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  Meanwhile  the 
property  of  the  railroads  within  the  State 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  people. 
Their  gross  and  net  earnings  have  increased, 
and  last  year  on  an  assessed  capital  of  $42,858,- 
000,  their  net  earnings  were  $11,885,000,  one- 
third  of  their  value.  The  results  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  the  public  were 
it  not  that  discriminations  still  exist  in 
inter-State  traffic,  and  It  is  urged  in  the 
interests  of  the  stock-holders  as  well  as  of 
the  people  rather  than  of  the  railroad 
managers  and  manipulators,  that  the 
General  Government  should  supervise 
inter-State  rates.  There  is  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  a  partial  State  control  produces 
such  good  results,  complete  federal  control, 
which  could  be  uniformly  strong  where 
the  States  are  Impotent,  would  afford  still 
greater  satisfaction. 

The  stockholders  of  the  roads  require  as 
much  protection  as  the  public  against  the 
managers.  To  them  the  affairs  of  their 
companies  have  been  “  blind  pools,” 
Hundreds  of  roads  have  been  run  more  in 
the  interests  of  their  directors  aDd  manag¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  are  also  notorious  stock 
gamblers  and  manipulators,  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  security -holders.  It  has  often 
been  their  policy  by  treacherous,  underhand 
means  to  designedly  bankrupt  the  roads, 
so  that  when  they  are  sold  at  auction  to 
the  bondholders  for  the  amount  of  their 
bonds,  the  stock-holders  are  “  frozen  out  ” 
and  lose  their  entire  investments.  How 
many  towns,  cities,  counties  and  States 
which  have  contributed  liberally  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  taken  stock  as 
security,  have  thus  been  swindled,  and  how 
many  poor  investors,  widows  and  orphans, 
have  been  impoverished  in  the  same  way! 
Such  outrages  would  be  impossible  under 
government  control.  Public  management 
would  be  necessarily  open.  Every  detail 
would  be  laid  before  the  people.  A  hostile 
party  and  an  independent,  unsuhsidized 
press  would  be  prompt  to  expatiate  on  all 
abuses;  practices  which  are  now  indulged 
in  with  impunity  would  then  send  the 
offenders  to  the  penitentiary.  Experience 
has  shown  that  where  one  person  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  dishonest  or  incapable  govern¬ 
ment  management,  one  hundred  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  dishonest  or  incapable  manage¬ 
ment  of  railroads. 

The  spasms  of  disastrous  competition 
which  benefit  nobody  in  the  long  run, 
while  they  inflict  enormous  losses  on  the 
security- holders,  would  no  longer  be  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  claimed  by  railroad  managers 
that  a  harmonious  policy  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of 
$200,000,000,  equivalent  to  the  interest  on, 
say,  $5,000,000,000  !  The  construction  of 
needless  parallel  lines  also,  often  built 
merely  for  blackmailing  purposes,  and  in 
which  land,  labor  and  capital  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  forever  lost,  would  then  be 
an  evil  of  the  past. 

Under  government  control  a  general  im¬ 
provement  of  railroad  service  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  It  is  characteristic  of 
private  enterprise  to  furnish  luxuries  for 
the  few  and  neglect  the  many;  but  the 
government  must  be  impartial  in  its  serv¬ 
ices.  Again,  like  the  post  office  service, 
the  railroad  services  would  be  expended  to 
points  where  their  aid  might  be  needed, 
even  if  for  the  present  no  adequate  returns 
might  be  made  for  the  outlay.  That  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  the  servants  of  the 
public,  would  show  greater  civility  than 
railroad  officers,  who  care  only  for  their 
employers,  would  be  an  inevitable  boon. 
Who  has  not  been  impressed  with  the 
pleasant  difference  between  the  politeness 
of  the  post-office  clerk  and  the  gruffness  of 
the  ticket  agent  ? 


LINCOLN’S  MELANCHOLY. 

HIS  SYMPATHETIC  NATURE  AND  HIS  EARLY 
MISFORTUNES. 

Those  who  saw  much  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  expression  of 
profound  melancholy  his  face  always  wore 
in  repose. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  of  a  peculiarly  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  kindly  nature.  These  strong 
characteristics  influenced,  very  happily,  as 
it  proved,  his  entire  political  eareer. 
They  would  not  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be 
efficient  aids  to  political  success ;  but  in 
the  peculiar  emergency  which  Lincoln,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  was  called  to  meet, 
no  vessel  of  common  clay  could  possibly 
have  become  the  “  chosen  of  the  Lord.” 

Those  acquainted  with  him  from  boyhood 
knew  that  early  griefs  tinged  his  whole 
life  with  sadness.  His  partner  in  the 
grocery  business  at  Salem,  was  “Uncle” 
Billy  Green,  of  Tallula,  Ill.,  who  used  at 
night,  when  the  customers  were  few,  to 
hold  the  grammar  while  Lincoln  recited 
his  lessons. 

It  was  to  his  sympathetic  ear  Lincoln 
told  the  story  of  his  love  for  sweet  Ann 
Rutlidge ;  and  he,  in  return,  offered  what 
comfort  he  could  when  poor  Ann  died,  and 
Lincoln’s  great  heart  nearly  broke. 

“After  Ann  died,”  says  “  Uncle”  Billy, 
“  on  stormy  nights,  when  the  wind  blew 
the  rain  against  the  roof,  Abe  would  set 
thar  in  the  grocery,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  the  tears 
runnin’  through  his  fingers.  I  hated  to  see 
him  feel  bad,  an’  I’d  say,  ‘Abe,  don’t  cry  ;” 
an’  he’d  look  up  an’  say,  ‘I  can’t  help  it, 
Bill,  the  rain’s  a-fallin’  on  her.’  ” 

There  are  many  who  can  sympathize 
with  this  overpowering  grief,  as  they  think 
of  a  lost  loved  one,  when  “the  rain’s  a 
failin’  on  her.”  What  adds  poignancy  to 
the  grief  sometimes  is  the  thought  that 
the  lost  one  might  have  been  saved. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  William  Johnson, 
of  Corona,  L.  I.,  a  builder,  who  writes, 
June  28,  1890 :  “  Last  February,  on  return¬ 
ing  from  church  one  night,  my  daughter 
complained  of  having  a  pain  in  her  ankle. 
The  pain  gradually  extended  until  her  en¬ 
tire  limb  was  swollen  and  very  painful  to 
the  touch.  We  called  a  physician,  who 
after  careful  examination,  pronounced  it 
disease  of  the  kidneys  of  long  standing. 
All  we  could  do,  did  not  seem  to  benefit 
her  until  we  tried  Warner’s  Safe  Cure; 
from  the  first  she  commenced  to  improve. 
When  she  commenced  taking  it  she  could 
not  turn  over  in  bed,  and  could  just  move 
her  hands  a  little,  but  to  day  she  is  as  well 
as  she  ever  was.  I  believe  I  owe  the  re¬ 
covery  of  my  daughter  to  its  use.” 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 

MIDDLETOWN  NURSERY  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

Peach  Trees  our  Specialty. 

250,0  0  first  class  Peach  Trees  of  best  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Special  inducements  on  large  lots,  or  will  sell 
our  entire  Nursery  of  trees  now  ready,  and  85’  ,0iU 
budded  this  season,  with  good-will  and  business. 
Very  cheap  for  cash.  Catalogues  free. 

E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO..  Middletown,  Del. 


MISSOURI  NURSERY  CO.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Salesmen  wanted;  special  aids;  magnificent  outfit  free. 


CTADIf  MIIDCCDirC  Stark  Bros.  Nursery 
O  I  A  n  ft  NUliO  tit  ItOl  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
Founded  1  835.  _  Oldest  in  the  West.  Largest  in  the 
World.  BEST  of  everything.  Nearly  600  salesmen  sell  our 
stock  in  almost  every  State  and  Territory ;  volume  of  annual 
sales  now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Nursery.  We  sell  direct 
through  our  own  salesmen,  without  the  aid  of  tree  dealers  or 
middlemen,  and  delirer  stock,  freight  and  all  charges  paid. 


NO  TREES 


^  X  E 

•3  OJ  _  « 

-2  =  C  §  2 

j  3 


Last  and  bear 

like  whole  root  trees;  or  like  plum.prme  and  apricot  trees 
on  Mariana,  the  best  plum  stock  grown.  Idaho  and  other 
New  &  Old  Fruits  (by  mail) ;  ornamentals,  root  grafts — 
everything.  No  larger  stock  in  (j.  S.  No  better.  No  cheaper. 


$50  TO  $(00  A  MONTH. 

For  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Stock.  Steady  work  alt  through  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Address  for  terms.  E.  B.  RICHARDSON  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  New  York. 


IflijsccUattcoujS  gUverti.sittg, 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


.  not..?  i . v e r v 

Worn  everywhere; 


|  !  ii  ■  -  Winter. 

P.J'.VS^^^^'woveu  by  hand:  wool-lined;  seamless. 

reduced.  Where  dealers  have  none, 
1 we  maii  postpaid.  Ladies’  size,  1 .25, 
.Gents’,  ,S  1.50.  Canvassers  wanted. 
W SI.  H.  DICK.  Dansville,  N.Y..  Manufac’t. 


V  PRIZE  SHEEP  BREEDING  FARM  in  the  Lake 
Champlain  Valley,  Vt.;  near  City  and  good 
Schools  .  eight  hours  from  New  York  ;  4UU  acres ;  cuts 
250  tons  hay:  four  houses,  18  outbuild  iugs :  accom¬ 
modations  for  100  cattle  and  300  sheep  ;  only'  $50  per 
acre;  description  prepared  after  personal  inspection 
mailed  uartles  meaning  business.  (Folio  5,169  ) 
PHILLIPS  &  WELLS,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington. 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  oh 
talned.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


171REBERIC  E.  WARD,  Produce  Commission  Mer- 
’  cltaut,  215  Duane  Street,  N.  Y.  Write  for  prices 
and  Instruction  for  shipping.  Consignments  solicited 


MOR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association,  Fort  Wayne.  Iud. 


FUN 


Gamp  of  Forfeit,  with  full  direction*,  275  Autograph 
Album  Selections,  11  Parlor  Games,  50  Conundrums.  Game  of 
Fortune.  Mystic  Age  Table.  Magic  Music,  Game 

_ of  Letters.  The  new  book.  Order  of  the  Whistle. 

Iguufuagv  of  Flowers,  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  Game  of  Shadow  .  _ _ 

Buff  and  13  Magical  Experiments.  All  the  above  on  receipt  of  3  cents  far  post¬ 
age,  etc.  Address.  NASSAU  NOYFd.TY  WORKS.  3S  &  00  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


FREE 


CARDS 


FIN  EST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  C"0  C  C 

Lowest  puces,  samples  r  nLL 
ACREL  CARD  CO..  CLINTONVILLE.  CONN. 


HUMBUGERY 

OF  MEDICINES 

EXPOSED. 

AODRESS 

G.  S.  M.  Co. 

- 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

736 
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Humorous . 

A  SWEITZER  CASE. 

Under  the  shade  of  one  umbrella 
A  maiden  fair  and  a  city  fellar 

Were  sailing  one  day  on  Lake  Lueerne. 

They  thought,  as  they  sailed  so  nicely  together 
They’d  better  sal'  on  for  ever  and  ever  ; 

So  she  became  hls’n  and  he  became  her’n .—Lift. 

MR.  Jones  (taking  his  watch  from  under 
his  pillow)— “Six  o’clock  and  no  one  has 
come  to  wake  me  yet !  I  shall  certainly 
lose  the  train  if  they  don’t  come  soon.” — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 

The  Acme  of  Stinginess:  “I  should 
have  got  on  verv  well  in  my  last  situation,” 
said  Francois,  the  new  cook,  “  if  my  master 
had  not  been  a  photographer.”  “  What 
difference  did  that  make?”  “Why,  he 
used  to  photograph  the  joints  before  they 
left  the  dining-room.” — From  the  French. 

A  Poor  Sort  of  Cow  — Stranger  (at  Mr. 
Citiman’s  new  suburban  villa) :  “  Mornin’, 
my  little  dear  I  Is  your  papa  at  home  ?  I 
hear  he  wants  to  buy  a  cow,  and  I’ve  got 
one  I  think  would  suit  him.  It’s  a  Jersey 
cow.”  Little  Miss:  “Oh,  I  don’t  think  papa 
would  want  that  kind  of  a  cow.  They  don’t 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
Ulbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  itthantwo  men  with  across-cntsaw.  30.00u  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


600  ACRES. 


13  CREENHOUSES. 


TREES  and  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  FA  1. 1.  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 


lings  and  Forest  Tree  .Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
ogne.  Fall  of  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHttNIX  NURSERY 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  nLOOJllNUTON,  ILL. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

l  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Prceseo.  Graters 
Owrators,  Ptunoe,  etc.  Send  for  Cataiogait 
Boomer  A  Boichort  Praia  Co.  118  W. Water  St.  Sjt.cuj*  N  T 


THE  PERKINS’ 

WindMil! 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  A II  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  [Ylishnwaka  Ind. 
Mention  Kural  New  Yorker. 


IDEALFEED  MILL 


WILL  SAVE 
31-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 


and  Power  Combined 


Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  tlinn  any  other.  Our  line 
comnrises  Mvervthing  tn  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

503  River  Street, 

FREEPORT,  ILL 


STOVER  MFG,  CO., 


give  anything  but  skim  milk.  We  used  to 
board  in  Jersey.” — New  York  Weekly. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IA  Good  Thing  for  Somebody. 

Mr  Editor:— Please  inform  your  readers 
that  we  have  steady  work  on  salary  for 
honest,  temperate,  energetic  men,  soliciting 
orders  for  our  nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is 
first-class.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For 
particulars,  address 

R.  G.  CHASE  &  CO., 
1430  S.  Penn.  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  In  earll- 
ne's  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label  Our  copyright  name,  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  In¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GRAPE  VINES 


Plants  of  Bast  ftuility.  W amatol  true  to  mm*.  Lowest 
Prices.  Largest  Stock  and  Assortment  of  Old  and  How 
Varieties.  Send  for  Price  List. 

BUSH  h  SON  &  MZISSm,  Bnskkerg,  Ho, 


K  GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits. Quality  nnsur panned. 

Warranted  true.  Very  cheap.  sample  vines  mailed  for  l-4e«  Dp- 
tfcriptive  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH<Tr«doiiliuN-Y. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS,  ETC. 

A  Targe  Collection  ot  Hot-11  oust-  anil  Green- 
House  Plants  Carefully  grown, at  low  rates. 

Orchids— a  very  extensive  stock— East  Indian.  Mexi¬ 
can,  Central  South  American,  etc. 

Roses,  Clematis  and  Dutch  Bulbs.  Large  Importa¬ 
tions  from  leading  growers  in  Holland. 

Ftult  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc  Catalogues  on 
application. 

JOHN  SAI  L.  Washington,  I).  C. 


THEWM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 

Glenwood  Nurseries, 

MORRISVI  LLE,  PA. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Champion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER,  Ilf 

V  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange? 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-  '  “ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleans  ' 
ing  and  storing,  and  a  l’erfec"  ' 

Automatic  Regulator.  , 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Oook  Pan  as  the  latter 


was  over  the  old  iron  ket 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
X  MFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Jutland 


Cata¬ 
logues 

Free. 

Mention 
this  paper • 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PBUYN  POTATO  DIGGEB  CO.,  HOOSICE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SCRIBNER’S 


AND 

LOG  BOOK. 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  hook  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  rt  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber:  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  Raws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1852.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  85  cents. 

G.  W.  FISH  HR.  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


If  you  want  the  most  Won¬ 
derful,  Extraordinary, 
Simple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  of  parties  u  ho  hare  made 
a  business  of  building  Milts  for 
over  25  years.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  information. 
75  SIZES  AND  KINDS  BUILT 
more  than  any  other  house  in 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Address, 
tTutllcngc  Wind  Hill  A  Feed  31111 
Co.,  RhIhvIu,  Illinois- 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


in  the  South 
along  the 
lino  of  the 


MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
goodTeaTuvgoot^vaterT^niRuillmate,  good  markets 
tor  your  products,  aud  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ItOLMUTIUBLAYffAdiKMilW 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MOBILE  dk  OHIO  KAIL- 

ROAD.  from  8>T.  LOU  IK,  MO.,  to  almost  any 

poTn^n  our  tendtoryHttTer^owTaTTs,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY’  DAYS  from  date-of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  ol  the 
nmVDViver.  Tb^^IrUnTTtTformaTIon  In  regard  to 
rates  address  ,1.  JV.  KHERLE,  Laud  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  428  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  \Y’.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  &  O.  R.  R„  MOBILE.  ALA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE,  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
Information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


SUPPLIES  and 
Dairy  Fixtures. 
REI  D.Phila.  r»a. 


I 


The  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 

fot  evaporating  MAPLE  SAP 
SORGHUM  and  CIDER. 

Have  Perfect  Working 
AUTOMATIC 
Regulators.  Have 
troublesome  syphon 
Furnished  with  cove 
which  greatly  il 
crease  capacity, 
and  with  or 
without  th5 
fire-box  cr 
arch.  Im- 
provementa 
overcome 
deposits  of 
dlalutc  of 
Lime  that 

give  somuch  trouble  in  other  Evaporators.  Iron  arch 
eshave damperstoturn  heatfrom  under  last  section 
allowing  sugaring  off  in  Evaporator.  Many  l  liou- 
sauds  in  u-e.  Guaranteed  to  evaporate  faster  with 
same  fuel  than  any  imitation  on  the  market. 

Catalogues  free. 

IT.  FARM  MACHINE  C0„  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


POSITIVE  IN  ITS  ACTION  »ND 
PERFECT  IN  ITS  SEEDING. 

Will  sow  all  kinds  of  GRASS  SEED  &  GRAINS 

,  SEND  FOB  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 

IGGANUM  MANUFACTURINGGORP &R ATI 0 N « .’IVoS V 


1  Public  interest  in  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  toings  of  merit  it  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 


Single  Tree,  by  mail  post-paid . . *1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid  .  5. 00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each . #2  5j 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO, 


BARN  FLOOR 

^  Horse  Power 


folded  when  not  In 


18  D 

ose.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants 
who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shelLor  anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  .SMITH  A  POMEROY’.  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


The  Improved  Rival  Fountain  Pen. 


RELIABLE,  ALWAYS  READY, 
AND  GIVES  MOST 
PERFECT  SATISFACTION. 


A  SUPERIOR 
PEN 

IN  EVERY 
RESPECT. 


PriSe-L&t.  J-  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


EA  OS  THEM  A  L L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  In  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

hooked  with  closed 
doors  while  horse  is 
operating  press. 
Bales  of  200 lbs.  made 
,iu  three  minutes;  24 
sold  and  in  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
,.  ^..factory.  Operated 
'W  ^easier  and  faster 
.v^vJ'than  any  other  horse 
-  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  aud  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks.  Kingston,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE 

CUTTERS. 

Sizes  to  cut  fine  or  coarse, 
suitable  for  Unttle  or 
Sheep;  turned  by  a  boy; 
will  easily  cut  two  bushels 
a  minute. 

Lowest  in  Price, 

Easiest  YY'orked. 

Most  R  apid  and 

Durable  in  Use. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

IrT  Send  for  Circular. 


ENSILAGE 


and 


The  wide,  open  Throat  and 
Feeding  Device  give  our  ma¬ 
chine!  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others. 

We  are  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  in  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutter* 
and  Power*  including 
Treatise  on  Ensilage 
and  Plan  for  Silo.  Free. 

TI1E  SILVER  MANUFACT’G  CO. 


SALEM,  OHIO. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqahar’tt  Standard  Engine*  and  Sarr  Hills, 

8en<l  lor  C.ulogue.  Portable,  St». 
ilonarj,  Traotion  and  Automatic  Ka* 
jine»a«pe«la.  tj.  Warranted  equal  or 
•  operiort# 

any  made. 


Address  A.  B.  FAB0UHAB  A  SON,  lork.  Pa. 


Send  forCir*  M  YM 
cular.  tH 
Manufact’d  by  ™ 

LANE  BROS 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


LAME’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANG 


ANTI-FRICTION. 

The  most  perfect 
article  of  its  kind 
made.  No  more  break- 
>  age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane’s 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  YVood  work. 
Simple  and  durable. 


Bold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


"SH  BRN^ 

Seed  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Prep. 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
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CULTIVATING  A  BANK  ACCOUNT. 

HOW  CAN  I  SAVE  MY  EARNINGS  ?  WHERE  DO  CENTS  GROW 

TO  DOLLARS  ? 

Not  long  since  the  following  note  was  received  from  a 
young  man  living  in  Central  New  York: 

“  I  am  a  bov,  19  years  of  age,  engaged  as  a  farm  laborer, 
and  having  complete  control  of  my  earnings.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  save  amounts  large  enough  to  be  invested 
profitably,  as  I  am  given  to  spending  my  money  for  almost 
useless  articles,  such  things  as  I  could  easily  do  without. 
Moreover,  I  lend  small  amounts  which  I  scarcely  ever  re¬ 
ceive  back,  etc.  Can  The  Rural  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
place  where  I  could  safely  invest  my 
money  in  amounts  ranging  from  $2  to  $8 
per  month  ?  ” 

This  young  man  had  been  urged  to  in¬ 
vest  his  savings  in  a  “  building  and  loan 
association  ”  located  in  the  town  near 
him,  and  he  wished  to  know  if  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  reliable  concern  We  know 
from  experience  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  average  young  man  to  “get  a  start.” 

His  money  comes  in  very  small  drops  and 
for  every  dollar  he  can  earn  there  are 
chances  of  spending  10.  It  has  occurred 
to  us  that  the  experience  of  some  of  our 
self-made  farmers— who  have  worked  from 
nothing  up  to  a  competency  or  more — 
would  be  of  great  service  to  such  young 
men  as  the  one  whose  letter  Is  given 
above.  We  have,  therefore,  secured  the 
following  bits  of  advice,  wh5ch,  we  feel 
sure,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  : 


for  intelligence  which  alone  can  furnish  it  with  continuous 
and  profitable  employment.  [prof.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Cornell  University. 

Why  Not  Have  Grange  Banks? 

I  have  always  lived  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  savings 
bank3,  of  which  there  are  in  this  State  one  or  more  in 
nearly  every  manufacturing  town  of  6  000  or  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Many  of  them  receive  on  deposit  sums  as  small  as 
five  cents  at  a  time.  But  from  the  tone  of  this  young 
man’s  letter  I  assume  that  he  lives  in  a  part  of  the  State 
where  savings  banks  are  not  as  numerous  or  convenient  of 
access  as  in  my  vicinity.  In  my  boyhood  days  I  always 


to  the  towns  and  cities  to  enrich  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  rural  districts.  Wherever  there  is  a  strong  Grange, 
its  leaders  should  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  better  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  members,  and  the  town  and  section  where  it  Is 
located.  Why  could  not  several  Granges  join  and  organize 
a  co-operative  bank  in  which  such  young  men  as  this  one 
could  deposit  their  savings,  and  where  farmers  could  bor¬ 
row  money  at  reasonable  rates  to  buy  their  goods  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  thus  get  clear  of  the  exactions  of  the  middlemen? 
It  is  no  worse  for  a  farmer  to  borrow  money  and  pay  inter¬ 
est  in  order  to  buy  his  goods  at  wholesale  than  it  is  to  get 
credit  of  the  local  store  keeper,  and  eventually  pay  him 
interest  and  a  large  profit  besides.  The 
New  York  Granges  have  made  a  great 
success  in  the  co-operative  insurance 
business;  why  should  they  not  tike  up 
the  co  operative  banking  business  as  well? 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  F.  A.  putnam. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
The  fact  that  the  boy  is  investigating 
the  question  with  a  view  of  placing  his 
earnings  where  they  will  accumulate,  is 
an  encouraging  feature  of  the  inquiry.  I 
have  been  carefully  noting  the  success  of 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  find 
that  where  they  are  well  conducted  and 
confine  their  business  to  their  legitimate 
purposes,  they  furnish  a  desirable  method 
of  investing  small  accumulations,  and  if 
this  young  man  19  years  of  age  can  invest 
from  §2  to  $8  per  month  and  continue  to 
do  this  until  he  is  25  years  old,  he  will 
have  a  very  handsome  little  fortune  ac¬ 
cumulated.  I  would  commend  the  local 
building  and  loan  associations  to  his  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  By  local,  I  mean  those 
which  loan  in  the  town  where  they  are 
established,  and  not  those  that  employ 
agents  to  travel  around  the  country 
soliciting  investments,  but  where  the 
stockholders  can  know  something  of  the 
officers  and  something  in  regard  to  the 
investments  themselves.  In  many  cities 
in  this  State  they  are  working  very  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  I  presume  that  this  is  the 
case  in  other  States  where  they  exist. 
Governor  of  Michigan.  CYRUS  G.  LUCE. 
The  Savings  Bank  Every  Time. 
Answering  from  my  own  experience,  I 
would,  if  a  boy  again,  put  every  dime 
that  I  did  not  actually  need  in  one  of  the 
best  savings  banks  I  could  learn  of. 
These  are  not  perhaps  absolutely  safe, 
not  quite  equal  to  government  bonds ; 
but  I  believe  them  to  be  the  safest  places 
within  reach  of  a  boy  or  girl,  young  or 
old,  who  wishes  to  save  and  invest  small 
sums  from  time  to  time.  The  savings 
bank  where  our  surplus  is  deposited  is  a 
mutual  society,  chartered  in  1S49,  and  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  our  best  and  safest 
savings  institutions.  It  has  over  40,000 
depositors  and  about  $20,000,000  of  de¬ 
posits,  and  a  surplus  fund  of  $1,350,000. 
I  think  it  the  safest  place  in  which  we 
Fig.  329.  can  invest  our  money.  And  then  there 
is  this  advantage  in  deposits  made  there 
over  those  in  most  other  investments, 
that  we  can  draw  all  or  part  of  the  money  whenever  we 
want  it.  The  dividends  last  year  were  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  they  are  made  and  added  to  the  principal 
every  six  months.  Before  depositing  I  consulted  a  shrewd 
lawyer  friend  of  long  experience  in  investing  money.  His 
advice  was  :  “  The  bank’s  the  best  place  you  can  put  your 
money  in  and  it  is  as  safe  as  the  everlasting  hills.” 

But  our  boy  friend  says :  “  I  am  in  the  country  and  these 
banks  are  in  the  big  cities ;  how  can  I  manage  to  deposit 
there  ?  ”  You  may  have  to  go  to  the  city  to  start  an 
account,  or  send  the  money  by  or  to  some  trusty  friend  ; 
after  that  you  can  manage  all  right.  I  do  not  go  to  our 
bank,  but  send  funds  from  time  to  time  by  mail,  and  it 
would  make  no  difference  if  it  were  a  thousand  miles 
away.  A  draft  on  New  York  or  some  large  city  can  be 
bought  in  almost  any  town.  If  you  cannot  buy  such,  and 
there  is  an  express  office,  you  can  buy  an  express  money- 


Savings  Bank,  Town  Lot,  Farm. 

First  make  the  savings  as  large  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  practicing  rigid  self-denial  and 
thfn  deposit  them  in  a  savings  bank. 

Leave  them  there  until  a  considerable 
sum  has  accumulated  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  can  be  found  which  will  yield  a 
larger  interest  than  the  bank  offers.  The 
first  thing  this  young  man,  without  cap¬ 
ital,  should  learn,  is  how  to  secure  profit¬ 
able  employment ;  the  second  how  to 
live  comfortably  yet  economically.  These 
lessons  fairly  mastered,  the  next  step  is 
to  see  if  it  will  not  be  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  work  for  himself,  handling 
and  investing  his  own  savings,  than  to 
let  others  make  a  profit  by  directing  his 
labors  and  furnishing  the  brains  neces 
sary  for  making  paying  investments.  The 
bank  will  realize  six  per  cent,  for  his 
money  while  he  gets  but  three.  Can  he 
afford  to  pay  100  per  cent,  of  the  earniugs 
of  his  money  to  save  himself  from  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs  ?  He 
would  do  better  by  making  a  venture  in 
a  small  way  at  first  in  order  to  become 
master  of  his  own  business  though  it  may 
cost  him  something  to  do  so.  A  house 
and  lot  or  a  lot  upon  which  a  building 
should  be  erected  in  some  growing  city 
or  village— preferably  the  former — will 
be  a  perfectly  safe  investment  as  well  as 
a  profitable  one  for  the  man  of  small  cap¬ 
ital.  The  rent  of  the  house  and  the 
earnings  saved  will  soon  clear  off  the 
mortgage,  and  the  appreciation  iu  the  value  of  the  property 
with  the  rent  will  be  likely  to  exceed  four  or  fivefold  the  in¬ 
terest  which  the  bank  pays.  The  second  house  and  lot  can 
be  secured  more  easily  than  the  first,  and  the  two  will  pur¬ 
chase  a  moderate-sized  farm  or  a  good  working  interest  in 
some  modest  businessof  whichihe  may  have  some  knowledge. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  savings  bank  should  al¬ 
ways  be  the  repository  for  small  daily,  weekly  and  monthly 
surpluses.  This  young  man  evidently  desires  to  count  as 
a  full  unit  iu  society  and  not  as  a  very  small  fraction  of 
unknown  value.  If  so,  he  must  learn  to  set  himself  at 
work  and  if  possible  work  for  himself  aud  learn  to  invest 
and  handle  his  own  money  instead  of  employing  high- 
priced  skilled  labor  to  do  it  for  him,  and  the  sooner  he 
learns,  the  greater  will  be  his  reward.  The  weakest  link 
in  our  modern  civilization  is  the  distaste  for  vigorous,  con¬ 
tinued  mental  effort.  Labor  with  its  myriad  hands  clamors 
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Nature. 


made  a  banker  of  my  mother,  and  when  I  had  earned  a 
few  coppers,  I  turned  them  over  to  her  for  safe-keeping  until 
I  had  accumulated  enough  to  make  a  deposit  in  the  bank, 
aud  she  always  proved  a  true  and  honest  bauker,  never 
embezzling  my  funds  entrusted  to  her  for  safe  keeping. 
Perhaps  this  young  man  may  have  some  honest  friend  who 
would  willingly  act  as  a  temporary  hol  ier  of  his  savings 
if  he  stated  the  case  plainly  to  him  or  her.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  sign  when  a  person  realizes  his  failings  and  begins 
to  look  about  for  some  means  of  overcoming  them.  I  have 
bad  no  personal  experience  with  co  operative  banks,  as 
they  are  largely  termed  in  this  State,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  the  Grange  might  well  take  hold 
of  in  farming  sections  where  that  organization  is  strong; 
for  I  see  no  good  reasons  why  farmers  might  not  act  as 
their  own  bankers;  and  if  there  were  any  profits,  they 
should  be  divided  among  themselves  instead  of  all  going 
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order.  A  bank  will  take  this  at  par,  the  same  as  a  bank 
draft.  If  you  cannot  do  better  you  can  send  money  in  a 
registered  letter  from  any  post  office.  I  am  very  glad  to 
help  this  young  man  by  my  experience,  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  him  that  he  is  starting  right,  by  saving  and  investing 
part  of  his  earnings.  If  he  starts  an  account  at  a  savings 
bank  he  should  keep  in  a  book  of  his  own  a  statement  of 
all  the  money  sent.  If  he  will  send  a  stamp  the  bank  will 
send  him  a  receipt  for  each  remittance.  This  should  be 
preserved  and  compared  with  his  own  account  in  his  book. 
Thus  he  will  get  quite  a  little  insight  into  business. 

A  young  lady  of  about  the  age  of  this  young  man  wrote 
much  such  a  letter  to  me  lately.  She  is  an  orphan  and 
wanted  to  invest  her  little  savings  safely.  She  is  now  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  bank  book  and  lays  up  many  dimes 
that  she  might  otherwise  waste.  With  the  interest  added 
to  the  principal  every  six  months,  she  knows  she  will  in 
time  accumulate  considerable  property.  Let  not  the  boys 
allow  the  girls  to  get  ahead  of  them.  If  I  were  a  boy  and 


Longfield  Apple.  Fig.  330.  See  Page  742. 


at  work  for  a  well  to-do  farmer,  who  was  known  to  be  out 
of  debt,  and  a  safe,  good  man,  I  might  try  to  get  him  to 
be  my  banker  at  the  start.  He  could,  if  he  wished  to  help 
on  a  boy  (and  such  a  man  as  I  have  described  would),  give 
me  a  little  pass  book  and  take  my  savings  and  pay  me  a 
small  interest ;  but  as  for  lending  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
— well,  I  had  some  experience  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
invariably  lost  my  money.  Some  might  counsel  lending 
to  reliable  merchants  or  small  bankers  in  country  towns. 
I  have  done  lots  of  this,  but  would  not  try  it  again.  Men 
whom  I  thought  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England  have  gone 
under,  and  taken  some  of  my  hard  earnings,  and  it  was 
simply  owing  to  good  luck  that  they  did  not  get  more. 
I  presume  there  are  100  people  in  this  town  who  have  sad 
memories  of  losses  that  came  in  this  way.  Some  who  had 
worked  and  saved  for  many  years  lost  about  all  they  had 
accumulated.  No,  the  safest  individual  to  deposit  with  is 
such  a  farmer  as  I  have  described.  When  you  come  to 
business  firms,  better  skip  over  until  you  get  to  National 
banks,  or  solid  savings  institutions.  Some  National  banks 
will  take  money  aud  pay  a  small  interest.  I  should  hope 
almost  any  of  them  would  to  encourage  a  boy.  The  boy’s 
wisest  plan  is  to  put  his  money  in  the  safest  possible  place. 
These  safe  places  understand  business  and  can  loan  the 
money  in  larger  sums  on  the  best  of  security.  Soon  after 
I  was  married  I  loaned  “  Tom  ”  $300.  (How  much  hard 
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work  that  represented  !)  I  have  his  note  now,  but  not  a 
cent  did  I  ever  get  on  it.  Had  I  put  the  money  in  the  bank 
where  our  surplus  is  at  present,  it  would  now  be  nearly 
$1,000.  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  have  been  one  of  you,  sure  that 
“I  knew  it  all,”  and  didn’t  need  older  heads  to  advise.  I 
hope  many  of  you  will  not  have  to  pay  as  dearly  for  your 
folly  as  I  had. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  national  system  of  savings 
banks  to  gather  up  the  small  sums  of  working  people  and 
young  folks,  and  invest  them  safely.  If  every  post-office 
was  a  depository,  saving  might  be  made  popular  then,  and 
how  much  good  could  be  done.  How  many  boys  and  girls 
might  be  encouraged  to  start  right,  with  a  perfectly  safe 
opportunity  near  at  hand.  T.  B.  terry". 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 

[R.  N.-Y. — A  few  years  ago  postal  savings  banks  were 
established  in  England,  at  which  the  smallest  sums  are 


received,  and  a  fair  rate  of  interest  is  allowed,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  admirable.] 

Savings  Banks  vs.  Peanut  Stands  and  Soda 
Fountains. 

Answering  this  question  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
asked,  I  must  say  that,  outside  of  some  savings  banks,  I 
know  of  no  safe  place  of  deposit.  Opportunities  for  safe 
and  profitable  investments  for  very  small  sums,  are  not 
readily  found.  A  few  days  since  the  writer,  desiring  to 
aid  a  young  woman  of  22,  asked  a  National  bank  officer 
what  the  chances  were  for  investing  $100,  now  and  then,  in 
the  bank  or  elsewhere.  The  replv  was :  “  I  don’t  know  of 
any  one  who  has  bank  stock  to  sell.  The  other  day  I  had 
some  funds  of  my  own  to  invest  and  I  bought  stock  in  a 
Denver  bank,”— this  in  the  “  Wild  West  ”  where  money  is 
always  in  demand.  Not  long  since  a  savings  bank  was 
started  in  this  place  and  a  good  many  children  began  to 
make  small  deposits.  A  little  fellow  of  10  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  town  early  one  morning  and  having  “  hustled 
out  ”  the  cashier  and  some  other  officers  of  the  institution 
to  receive  the  money  that  seemed  to  be  burning  in  his 
pocket,  he  made  his  first  deposit  of  five  cents.  Now,  the 
deposit  of  that  first  nickel  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  a 
very  small  affair ;  but  if  it  be  the  beginning  of  systematic 
saving,  with  all  that  systematic  saving  means  of  thought 
in  expenditure,  of  self  reliance  and  of  determination  to 
form  no  vicious  habits  because  such  habits  cost  money, 
why,  then,  that  first  nickel  deposit  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  thrifty  life. 

It  is  not  the  interest  on  the  money  that  our  young  man 
of  19  should  think  so  much  of,  as  the  formation  of  frugal 
habits.  The  savings  bank  may  come  to  grief.  In  number¬ 
less  ways  the  money  investment  may  be  a  loss.  The 
writer’s  first  hard  earned  money,  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars,  being  the  savings  of  years,  was  a  total  loss ;  but 
the  habit  of  economy  was  not  lost.  Let  our  young  man 
commence  at  once  to  save  what  money  he  can,  putting  it 
month  by  month  in  the  bank.  The  first  hundred  dollars 
will  coat  a  persistent  struggle ;  but  the  next  hundred  will 
come  easier.  Then,  when  a  spendthrift  companion  asks 
for  the  loan  of  a  dollar,  the  answer  can  be :  “I  have  none. 

1  have  commenced  saving  my  money,  so  that  I  may  be 
ready  for  some  good  business  opening  one  of  these  fine 
days.” 

There  are  young  fellows  who  spend  all  their  spare  money 
on  the  girls,  thinking  that  they  can  thus  find  a  pleasant 
path  to  their  affections.  Said  a  handsome  young  woman, 
upon  whom  a  young  man  had  lavished,  for  him,  very  large 
sums  of  money  :  “  If  he  had  been  a  fellow  I  cared  for,  I 
wouldn’t  have  allowed  him  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
me.”  This  to  her  special  girl  friend.  Young  men  may 
depend  upon  it  that  correct  habits  and  a  thrifty  bank  ac¬ 
count  are  a  passport  to  everyone’s  good  will,  unless  it  be 
that  of  the  saloon-keeper  and  of  others  who  fatten  on 
other  men’s  vicious  and  extravagant  habits. 

Amos  Lawrence  was  a  man  who  gave,  during  his  life¬ 
time,  $700,000  in  charities.  One  day  he  gave  his  little 
grandson  a  small  account  book  with  advice  somewhat  as 
follows  :  “  I  desire  you  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  your 
personal  expenses  in  this  little  book,  and  let  me  beg  of 
you  never  to  spend  money  for  anything  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  to  record  here.”  He  very  justly  claimed  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  account  keeping  is  toward  morality. 
The  reasons  are  many  why  our  young  man  should  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  expenses,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  the  survey  of  one’s  yearly  accounts  enables  one  to 
note  what  expenses  were  judicious  and  what  might  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Horace  Greeley  used  to  say  that  the 
way  to  resume  specie  payments  was  to  resume.  And  the 
way  to  save  money  is  to  save  it,  commencing  to  day.  Com¬ 
mence  to-day  to  give  the  pea-nut  stand,  candy  store  aud 
soda  fountain  the  go-by.  The  habit  of  incessant  nibbling 
is  as  bad  for  the  health  as  for  the  pocket.  As  to  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  beer  and  whisky,  they  must  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  at  all. 

I  know  two  young  men,  18  and  22,  who  have  worked  this 
season  at  the  same  place  at  $25  per  month  and  board.  The 
younger  has  never  spent  a  cent  foolishly,  but  has  sent 
much  of  his  money  to  his  father,  whose  crops  have  failed 
this  year,  and  who  has  undoubtedly  found  the  money  very 
serviceable.  The  boy  has  retained  only  one  month’s  wages 
for  himself,  aud  has  entered  the  Normal  School,  paying 
his  board  by  doing  chores.  The  motto  of  the  other  young 
man  would  seem  to  be:  “Have  a  good  time  to-day,  for 
you  can’t  say  what  may  happen  to-morrow.”  He  says 
himself  that  he  never  laid  up  a  cent  in  his  life  except  that 
once  he  put  $05  in  the  bank.  This  he  soon  drew  out  and 
quickly  spent.  Probably  no  day  passes  on  which  consider¬ 
able  sums  are  not  paid  for  nuts,  caudies  or  temperance 
drinks.  His  summer’s  wages  have  been  drawn  and  spent 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  dollars.  The  great  thing 
is  not  so  much  to  secure  profitable  investment  for  small 
sums  as  to  possess  or  acquire  habits  of  saving.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  sees  a  young  man  whose  saving  propensity  is  in¬ 
ordinately  developed.  I  do  not  know  which  is  to  be  more 
condemned,  the  spendthrift  or  the  miser.  It  is  a  sad  sight 
to  see  a  young  man  diligent  in  the  acquisition  of  money, 
while  he  starves  all  the  higher  impulses  of  the  soul.  There 
is  no  better  investment  of  money  than  that  which  goes  to 
cultivate  the  mind  and  heart. 

Let  the  young  mau  save  what  he  can.  If  he  does 
not  know  of  a  place  where  it  may  be  profitably  invested, 
some  elderly  busineis  man  will  give  him  a  pointer.  Great 
numbers  of  men  the  world  over  hope  to  become  rich  by 
a  lucky  turn.  To  day  they  will  buy  city  lots  for  a  mere 
song,  aud  to  morrow  sell  them  for  a  large  fortune.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  our  mountains  are  buoyed  up  by  the  daily 
expectation  of  “striking  it  rich”  yet.  We  hear  of  the 
few  who  have  become  millionaires  in  a  single  day;  but 
nothing  is  said  of  the  many  who  still  work  on,  poor  as 
poor  can  be,  with  beards  gray  and  eyes  growing  dim,  but 
hopeful  still.  For  the  most  of  us  financial  success,  in  fact 


any  kind  of  success,  must  come  little  by  little.  We  must 
work  for  our  money  when  we  are  young,  that  it  may 
work  for  us  when  we  are  old. 

I  congratulate  the  youth  of  19.  He  can  make  his  start  if 
he  will,  and  be  always  thankful  that  he  did.  Many  do  not 
realize  that  self-discipline  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
The  spendthrift  hand  mentioned  above,  confided  to  a 
friend  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  way  in  which  men 
could  ever  get  rich  except  by  “stealing  themselves  rich.” 
Most  young  men  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  will  have  homes  of  their  own,  or  at  least  they  ought 
to  be  so  looking.  To  live  a  happy-go-lucky  life,  saving 
nothing  before  marriage,  is  exceedingly  unwise.  To  the 
providentmarriage generally  adds  happiness;  totheimprov- 
ident,  severe  trial  and  consequent  unhappiness.  Our  young 
man  may  have  no  taste  for  investing  a  hundred  dollars 
now  and  then  in  United  States  bonds,  or  savings  bankp,  or 
railroad  stocks;  but  he  may  have  a  quick  eye  for  judging 
the  values  of  sheep,  calves,  oxen,  horses  or  hogs,  and  may 
some  day  find  the  buying  and  selling  of  live  stock  a  very 
satisfactory  business. 


Bogdanoff  Apple.  Fig.  332.  See  Page  742. 

The  editor  asks  my  personal  experience  in  saving  and 
investing  small  sums.  When  a  boy  in  my  teens,  my  only 
income  was  from  picking  berries,  snaring  and  trapping 
game,  or  working  for  neighboring  farmers.  All  these 
things  had  to  be  done  after  I  had  finished  my  stint  at 
home.  When  my  first  $10  had  been  saved  it  was  loaned  at 
six  per  cent,  to  a  friend  who  needed  a  small  amount  of 
money.  At  the  age  of  19  the  hoard  had  increased  to  $25. 
This  with  some  borrowed  money  enabled  me  to  prepare 
for  teaching.  The  first  $200  were  invested  in  stocks  as  re¬ 
lated  above  and  lost.  As  money  began  to  come  in  for 
teaching,  a  small  United  States  government  bond  was 
bought.  Later  the  United  States  bonds  were  sold  and  the 
money  was  invested  in  Union  Pacific  land-grant  bonds. 
The  advantage  of  this  investment  was  that  in  24  hours 
they  could  be  realized  upon,  and  then  a  farm  out  West 
could  be  bought.  That  was  where  the  money  ultimately 
went.  In  1864,  the  writer  saw  a  few  pay  days  in  the  army. 
On  these  it  took  five  men  at  the  ordinarily  dull  sutler’s 
place,  to  pass  out  stuff  as  fast  as  the  men  wanted  it. 
Many  thousaud  dollars  were  thus  spent  in  a  day  with 
scarcely  a  thought  of  keeping  a  cent  for  investment. 

Weld  County,  Colorado.  o.  Howard. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  Good. 

The  boy  19  years  old,  if  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  save  his 
earnings,  should  be  encouraged.  He  says  he  is  a  farm 
laborer,  and  I  presume  that  as  usual  in  such  cases  his 


Bogdanoff  Apple.  Half  Section.  Fig.  333. 

board,  washing  and  mending  are  provided.  Of  course,  he 
has  to  provide  his  clothing  only,  and  the  outlay  for  that 
will  depend  on  his  tastes.  Beyond  the  requisite  sum,  there 
need  not  be  any  extraordinary  outlay,  aud  if  he  is  reason¬ 
ably  prudent  he  could  lay  aside  a  fixed  amount  monthly 
by  depositing  it  in  a  savings  bank,  if  he  is  near  one ;  or,  he 
could  send  such  deposits,  even  if  a  short  distance  from  such 
an  institution.  When  the  amount  had  accumulated  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum,  it  might  be  desirable  to  buy  one  share  in  a 
building  loan  association,  if  near  a  thrifty  town ;  or  he 
might  be  able  to  come  in  “on  the  ground  floor”  at  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  an  association  and  take  as  many  shares 
as  he  could  pay  for  by  ihe  monthly  assessments.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  such  an  association  had  been  running  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  he  could  do  as  suggested  above — take 
one  or  more  shares  at  a  time,  according  to  the  amount  of 
his  accumulations.  Loan  associations  in  a  thrifty  town 
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where  considerable  building  is  carried  on,  are  generally 
profitable  to  such  as  invest  their  money  for  good  interest. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  D.  c.  lewis. 

Saving  Money  Somehow. 

I  know  of  no  better  or  safer  place  to  invest  small  amounts 
of  money  than  in  a  good  savings  bank.  There  it  will  be 
safe,  will  draw  interest,  and  will  be  available  at  any  time 
if  needed  for  investment  in  any  other  enterprise.  If  a 
young  man  once  begins  to  save  his  money,  he  will  be  pretty 
apt  to  continue  to  do  so  and  he  will  soon  And  that  he  can 
save  about  twice  as  much  as  he  thought  he  could  before  he 
tried.  One  good  point  about  savings  banks  is  that  they 
will  take  very  small  sums  and  do  so  as  often  as  the  deposi¬ 
tor  chooses  to  take  or  send  them.  If  there  is  no  savings 
bank  convenient  to  the  depositor,  he  can  send  his  money 
safely  by  mail.  I  was  in  the  savings  bank  of  Baltimore  a 
few  days  ago  and  asked  if  they  received  deposits  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  States  and  was  told  that  they  did  and  had 
blanks  prepared  especially  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  general  custom  with  savings  banks,  but 
suppose  it  is.  Building  and  loan  associations  when  wisely 
conducted,  afford  a  good  security  for  investment  and  pay  a 
higher  interest  than  do  the  savings  banks,  but  are  not  so 
safe.  I  have  known  of  some  very  disastrous  failures. 
Safety  is  the  first  consideration,  then  interest;  unless  the 
one  saving  is  sure  his  money  is  safe,  he  will  not  save  nearly 
so  much  as  he  would  if  he  had  no  doubt  in  the  matter; 
therefore  I  should  advise  the  savings  bank  as  the  best  place 
in  which  to  put  money,  in  small  sums,  to  save  it. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.  A.  L.  CROSBT. 

Half  a  Dozen  Ways  of  Saving. 

Not  knowing  anything  as  to  the  boy’s  inclinations, 
whether  he  is  on  his  parents’  farm  or  hired  by  the 
year  on  another  man’s  place,  I  presume  he  is  a 
farm  hand  from  choice.  He  should  have  one  thought — 
“  How  shall  I  rise  higher,  own  my  own  farm  and  rank 
with  the  best  ?  ”  The  easiest,  best  and  surest  way  of  get¬ 
ting  on  is  to  obtain  200  subscriptions  to  The  Rural,  and 
thus  secure  a  free  education,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  botany  and  agricultural  chemistry. 

There  will  be  good  opportunities  for  a 
good  practical  teacher  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  always  at 
a  fair  salary.  The  young  man  can  put  his 
savings  in  a  life  insurance  policy,  which 
will  assist  him  in  his  business.  Moreover, 
he  will  learn  promptness  in  payments  and 
avoid  catchpenny  concerns,  which  promise 
something  for  nothing.  He  can  send  his 
spare  cash  to  the  Farmington  Savings 
Bank,  Hartford,  Conn.,  or  to  any  other 
safe  bank,  by  money-order,  check,  tele¬ 
graph  or  express  order.  A  concern  run 
and  managed  by  farmers  would  afford  a 
place  for  investments  as  sure  as  the  tax 
collector  or  death,  while  the  interest 
should  be  compounded.  Steady  deposit¬ 
ing  would  be  the  same  as  paying  up  a 
life  policy,  until  the  $1,000  mark  or  higher 
has  been  reached  ;  then  one  should  take  a 
tri  p  to  Canada  and  purchase  a  life  annuity 
of  the  Dominion  Government,  or  make 
arrangements  with  his  employer  for  room 
for  a  small  hot-bed  next  spring.  He 
would  need  a  few  cheap  boards,  IX  load  of 
horse  manure,  half  its  bulk  of  leaves, 
some  sashes,  a  few  bushels  of  loam  or 
clean  sand,  25  cents’  worth  of  seeds,  and  he 
should  bestow  some  care  on  the  patch  at 
proper  times.  He  should  sell  the  products 
from  a  cold-frame.  Or  he  can  buy  a  small  plot  of  ground 
nearby,  cultivate  it  at  odd  times,  sow  tree  seeds;  iu  the 
winter  evenings,  graft  and  bud  the  stock— no  piece  root 
grafts— replant,  and  sell  from  the  nursery  row.  Or  he  can 
pay  the  cash  for  studies  In  the  evening.  He  should  learn 
horticulture  any  way,  quit  buying  useless  things,  or  lend¬ 
ing  out  small  sums,  unless  he  has  the  backbone  of  a  mas¬ 
todon  and  the  striking  abilities  of  J.  L.  Sullivan.  My 
course  would  certainly  be  to  learn  botany  and  chemistry; 
for  the  ideal  fruit  has  not  been  found  ;  neither  has  the 
finest  flower,  and  there  is  more  honor  in  being  a  Downing 
or  a  Barry  than  one  of  McAllister’s  400.  My  experience 
with  building  and  loan  societies  began  in  England.  There 
they  are  good,  when  one  is  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
concerned.  Here  the  case  is  different.  One  must  keep 
most  of  the  officers  covered.  The  Roachdale  Co  Operative 
Society  iu  England  has  proved  a  vast  and  safe  concern  ;  so 
have  several  others.  At  present  I  am  interested  in  co  oper¬ 
ative  buying  iu  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and 
the  results  are  satisfactory  so  far  as  we  go.  I  began  with 
such  societies  when  a  boy.  and  have  kept  up  my  connec¬ 
tion  nearly  all  the  time,  more  or  less,  and  I  have  never  yet 
struck  a  wild  cat  affair,  though  I  have  seen  plenty  of  them. 
When  15  years  of  age,  I  joined  a  mechanics’  institute  in 
England,  where  we  had  a  library,  reading-room  and  lec¬ 
ture-room  ;  also  one  for  games  and  lunch.  The  fee  was 
from  six  pence  to  a  shilling  per  week.  It  provided  boots 
and  shoes  for  from  one  to  two  shillings;  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
kit  of  tools  for  an  apprentice  for  10  shillings  to  a  pound 
sterling  ;  furniture  and  stock  for  a  small  tradesman  for  £1 
to  £5  for  a  five  or  six-roomed  brick  dwelling-house.  There 
the  laws  are  strictly  enforced.  In  the  United  States  some 
of  my  friends  have  paid  money  into  several  such  societies, 
and  lost  it  all.  We  are  using  the  funds  in  our  Grange 
treasury  to  buy  feed  and  groceries  through  one  of  our 
members.  No  doubt  we  shall  increase  our  purchasing 
fund  in  the  near  future,  and  branch  out  further.  The 
people  must  be  educated  to  it. 

There  is  here  a  farm  of  seven  acres  with  buildings  which 
cost  $225,  which  has  been  bought  by  savings  like  those 
the  boy  proposes  to  make.  On  it  are  44  top-grafted  seed¬ 


ling  fruit  trees.  Most  of  the  apples  have  been  grubbed 
out,  and  all  the  others  will  be  when  better  kinds  come  into 
bearing.  There  are  some  dwarf  pears  and  quinces;  lots  of 
strawberries  and  raspberries  ;  over  100  vines  of  40  different 
varieties  of  the  best  grapes ;  some  espalier  apples  and 
more  pears  are  to  be  set  out.  The  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries  are  doing  finely.  A  cold  grapery  is  to  be  built  this 
winter.  Sash,  cold-frames  and  flats  are  used.  There  are 
six  people  to  be  fed  and  clothed ;  one  horse,  two  pigs,  55 
head  of  poultry.  Bees  are  to  be  added  on  the  three  acres 
of  arable  land.  Two  of  the  boys  are  saving  their  coppers, 
nickels  and  dimes  to  learn  botany  and  chemistry  when 
they  are  old  enough.  If  exhibits  were  judged  on  their 
merits  at  our  agricultural  fairs  instead  of  on  the  exhibit¬ 
ors’  names,  between  the  man  and  boys  there  would  soon 
be  a  greenhouse  also.  The  possibilities  for  a  saving — not  a 
stingy — boy,  wishing  to  “  get  up  head,”  are  many.  With 
a  firm  purpose,  patience  and  perseverance,  any  smart  boy 
can  get  there.  A.  w.  SAUNDERS. 

Litchfield  County,  Conn. 


HOSFORD’S  MAMMOTH  (?) 

We  received,  on  October  2,  from  Geo.  Hosford,  Ionia, 
Mich.,  several  bunches  of  a  grape  named  as  above.  Mr. 
Hosford  writes  us  as  follows  : 

“About  14  years  since,  while  preparing  our  Concords  for 
market,  I  found  among  them  several  clusters  of  a  new 
sort  very  unlike  the  Concords.  The  next  fall  an  effort  was 
made  to  discover  the  plant  that  had  borne  the  big  fruit. 
More  of  the  latter  wa3  found,  but  the  vine  was  not  located 
till  the  next  fall.  When  found,  it  was  a  great  puzzle  to 
me.  Apparently  there  was  but  one  root,  and  one  side  of 
the  vine  was  loaded  with  fine  Concords,  while  the  other 
bore  this  new  grape.  I  could  not  believe  it  a  new  variety 
until  I  had  fruited  the  vines  grown  from  cuttings  of  it. 
For  years  I  tested  it  thoroughly,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
whether  it  was,  like  many  others,  a  humbug,  and  not  until 
recently  have  I  made  an  effort  to  bring  it  Into  public 
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notice;  for  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  a  grape  of  great 
merit. 

The  apparent  mystery  with  regard  to  its  origin  was  easily 
understood  when  the  vine  was  taken  up  and  planted  near 
the  house.  The  seed  had  germinated  between  two  Concord 
canes  and  all  had  grown  firmly  together.  It  must  be  a 
seedling  of  the  Concord,  for  there  was  no  other  vine  within 
30  rods  of  where  it  grew.  I  have  named  it  Hosford’s 
Mammoth  Seedling.  The  vine  is  about  as  hardy  as  the 
Concord,  vigorous  and  very  productive.  It  does  not  make 
as  good  a  growth  as  the  Concord  the  first  year  after  it  has 
been  planted,  but  afterwards  its  vigor  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  variety.  Its  berry  often  reaches  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y., 
says  of  the  berries  that  some  of  them  measure  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  they  all  average  fully  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch.  Many  of  them  have  no  seeds  and  little  or  no  pulp. 
The  color  is  a  little  darker  than  that  of  the  Concord  ;  the 
bunches  are  usually  compact  and  well  shouldered.  I  can¬ 
not  describe  its  quality.  I  can  say — what  Is  said  by  nearly 
every  other  person  who  has  sampled  the  fruit  and  expressed 
an  opinion  of  its  quality— that  it  is  the  best  grape  I  have 
ever  eaten.  It  will  ship  well  in  eight  or  ten-pound  packages; 
but  it  will  not  keep  fresh  quite  so  long  as  the  Concord.” 

A  siugle  vine  of  this  grape  was  sent  to  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,  so  that  we  cannot,  thus  early, 
j'udge  of  its  vigor.  The  bunches  sent  to  the  office,  as 
stated,  reminded  us  of  the  Eaton.  There  were  no  Eatons 
with  which  to  compare  them  closely,  but  we  are  fairly  con¬ 
fident  that  the  two  grapes  are  iu  all  essential  respects 
nearly  alike.  If  the  same,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Hosford’s  letter,  how  an  Eaton  should  have 
grown  between  the  canes  of  his  Concord.  The  berries  are 
black  with  a  heavy  blue  bloom,  about  the  size  of  Eatons. 
The  pulp  is  tender,  the  seeds  (two  to  four)  readily  separat¬ 
ing  from  it.  The  berries  are  very  juicy,  of  the  Concord 
flavor,  with  less  foxiness,  and  more  acidity.  The  skin  is 
thin.  The  berries  were,  however,  in  a  sound  condition 
when  received,  showing  that  they  have  some  good  ship¬ 
ping  qualities.  It  is  a  beautiful,  showy  grape,  as  our 
illustration  shows,  as  presented  on  the  first  page. 


JACK  AND  TYKE. 

PHIL.  M.  SPRINGER. 

The  story  of  farm  life  at  “  Haw  Hill  ”  would  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  some  mention  of  the  dogs  Jack  and  Tyke. 
The  latter  came  to  the  farm  first.  He  was  given  us  by 
Messrs.  Stericker  Bros  ,  who  brought  his  dam  from  Eng¬ 
land  with  one  of  their  early  importations  of  Cleveland  Bay 
horses.  I  took  him  from  their  stables  to  the  farm  in  a 
buggy  when  he  was  quite  a  small  pup.  Like  most  other 
puppies,  he  was  very  timid  yet  very  appreciative  of  the 
small  attentions  paid  him;  such  as  patting  his  plump,  fat 
sides  and  speaking  kindly  to  him  as  he  lay  at  my  feet.  On 
reaching  home  I  was  the  first  to  give  him  a  dish  of  sweet 
milk,  and  then  he  was  introduced  to  the  children.  Their 
demonstrations  so  frightened  him  that  he  took  refuge  with 
me.  Later,  however,  he  learned  that  they  also  were  his 
friends;  yet  to  this  day  when  I  go  to  the  farm  he  greets 
me  as  his  first  and  best  friend,  and  insists  on  having  a 
romp  and  run  to  show  his  joy.  He  is  of  the  English  Fox 
Terrier  breed.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  occupation 
had  he  been  born  and  reared  in  England,  his  business  here 
is  to  kill  rats,  weasels,  stray  cats  and  other  prowlers  about 
the  poultry  yards.  Never  was  there  a  dog  that  under¬ 
stood,  or  did  his  work  better  than  Tyke.  To  our  own  cats 
he  is  quite  forbearing,  even  allowing  them  to  drink  with 
him  from  the  same  vessel,  but  for  the  strange  cat  he  has 
neither  respect  nor  fear. 

Jack  came  to  the  farm  a  year  or  more  after  Tyke.  He 
was  from  the  stables  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsey,  an  importer  of 
French  draft  horses,  and  was  but  a  puppy  when  we 
brought  him  home.  Tyke  looked  down  on  him  with 
haughty  contempt,  not  remembering  what  a  timid,  help¬ 
less  thing  he  himself  once  was.  But  Jack  was  a  purebred 
Shepherd,  and  soon  by  his  quick  growth  and  cunning 
ways,  he  had  so  completely  won  Tyke  over  to  him  that 
the  two  would  romp  and  play  together  in  the  yard  by  the 
hour.  We  had  not  intended  that  Jack  should  spend  his 
days  in  play.  But  a  play  dog  was  all  he  ever  amounted  to. 
The  children  thought  so  much  of  him,  and  he  of  them, 
that  it  seemed  hard  to  keep  them  apart.  To  have  made  a 
useful  dog  he  should  have  been  taken  in 
hand  when  a  few  months  old  and  regu¬ 
larly  trained  by  one  person. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  war  on  dogs  some  writers  seem  to 
feel  it  their  duty  to  encourage.  The  keep¬ 
ing  of  good  and  useful  dogs  should  be 
allowed,  and  ownership  in  tnem  protected, 
but  they  should  be  as  carefully  kept  at 
home  as  any  other  class  of  farm  stock. 
The  life  of  Jack  though  a  happy  one  was 
comparatively  short.  He  was  scarcely 
full  grown  when,  in  the  field  one  day,  a 
heavy  farm  wagon,  loaded  with  sheaf 
oats,  ran  over  him.  Badly  hurt  as  he 
was,  he  lived  for  some  weeks  after,  was 
on  his  feet  again  and  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
covering,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  he  died 
suddenly.  The  boys  at  the  farm  are  older 
now,  and  the  next  Shepherd  dog  they  get 
will  receive  an  education  that  will  make 
him  as  useful  in  his  way  as  the  dog  Tyke 
now  is  in  his  profession  of  rat  and  other 
like  vermin  slayer.  It  was  a  warm  sum¬ 
mer  day  when  the  photograph  was  taken 
from  which  the  engraving  was  made,  and 
the  boys  had  to  hold  the  dogs  as  shown. 

Is  The  Milkman  a  Criminal  ?— In  bul¬ 
letin  20,  just  issued  by  the  Cornell  Ex¬ 
periment  btation,  we  find  the  record  of 
an  experiment  that  will  interest  all  milkmen.  As  all 
these  men  know,  there  are  State  laws  regulating  the 
quality  of  milk.  "Legal  milk”  must  contain  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  solids  and  of  fats.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  some  milkmen  are  selling  illegal  milk  because  they 
dip  or  pour  from  the  bottom  of  the  can,  while,  as  every¬ 
body  knows,  the  cream  rises  to  the  top.  In  order  to  know 
just  what  variation  ther^  is  in  the  fat  of  milk  served  to 
patrons  by  dipping  out  of  a  can,  a  member  of  the  station 
staff  went  over  the  route  with  a  milkman  and  took 
samples  of  the  milk  for  analysis.  The  milk  was  taken 
from  the  can  by  means  of  a  long-handled  dipper,  which 
rested  on  the  bottom  when  not  in  use.  Tne  milk  was  not 
stirred  except  by  the  motion  of  the  wagon  and  the  raising 
of  the  dipper.  Samples  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
can,  when  the  milk  was  about  half  gone,  and  from  the 
bottom.  In  almost  every  case  the  smallest  amount  of  fat 
was  found  when  the  milk  was  half  gone,  while  the  bottom 
milk  was  just  about  as  rich  as  the  top.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  where  the  long-handled  dipper  is  used,  substan 
tial  justice  is  done  to  all  patrons  so  far  as  the  amount  of 
fat  given  each  is  concerned.  It  would  appear  that  the 
people  who  have  done  most  of  the  talking  on  this  subject 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  anything  like  these  results  could  be 
obtained  with  milk  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  can 
through  a  long  spout  or  a  faucet. 

Montana  Matters.— We  use  no  commercial  fertilizers 
and  very  little  manure.  The  land  does  not  requite  auy 
help  of  this  kind.  Farms,  or  ranches,  as  th-y  are  called 
here,  are  only  from  $12  to  $20  per  acre,  but  I  think  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  worth  more  than  farms  in  the  East,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  good  farming  land  here,  while  mines 
in  every  direction  afford  home  markets.  This  is  a  very 
healthy  country,  with  the  purest  water  in  the  world.  Our 
winters  are  rather  cold,  but  the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that 
we  do  not  suffer  as  people  do  at  a  lower  altitude.  It  is 
about  75  miles  to  the  National  Park.  Ttie  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  valley.  I  would  not 
change  my  mountain  home  for  any  farm  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  and  live  there.  c.  h.  waterman. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Farm  Politics . 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

SOME  POPULAR  FALLACIES  ABOUT  MONEY,  ETC. 

GEN.  CASSIUS  M.  CLAY. 

1.  The  idea  that  the  price  of  silver  can  be  raised  or  re¬ 
duced  by  a  Congress  of  Nations  has  now  been  proved  false 
by  the  steady  rise  of  the  price  of  silver  here,  while  no  im¬ 
portations  have  been  made  from  abroad.  Silver  and  gold 
and  wheat,  under  just  legislation,  will  adjust  themselves 
under  the  same  laws  as  all  other  articles  of  commerce. 

2.  The  idea  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  “  needed” 
per  capita  in  a  nation  is  a  fallacy.  A  man  “needs  ”  (is  en¬ 
titled  to)  just  as  much  money  as  he  has,  or  can  get  on 
honest  credit,  and  no  more  !  This  idea  rests  upon  the  ex¬ 
ploded  theory  that  government  can  create  a  dollar  !  None 
but  God  and  labor  can  do  that  1  If  the  whole  mass  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world  were  doubled  by  magic  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  idle,  the  spendthrift, 
and  all  dishonest  debtors  would  cry  for  more  “money?” 
Again,  suppose  that  the  “money”  of  the  United  States 
were  doubled  at  once,  none  could  get  any  except  those 
who  had  paid  or  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it  1  Let  us  resist 
all  schemes  in  or  out  of  Congress  to  relieve  one  class  of  tax¬ 
payers  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

3.  The  idea  that  production  of  food  by  the  voluntary 
laws  of  Nature,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit  bearing  trees,  etc.,  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits,  the  capture  of 
wild  animals  and  birds,  etc.,  can  keep  long  ahead  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  the  most  fatal  of  theories.  Man  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  other  animals;  even  in  forethought  he  is 
followed  at  a  distance  by  the  lower  creations.  Many 
animals,  as  the  squirrel,  wood  pecker,  etc.,  lay  up  food 
for  winter  or  migrate,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  this  they 
perish  1  The  stock-breeder  raises  just  as  many  hogs  or 
chickens  as  he  has  corn  or  other  feed  to  give  them  ;  when 
the  feed  gives  out  the  stock  die  !  Man  is  subject  to  the 
same  lot  by  Nature.  There  will  always  be  poverty  in  the 
world  ;  but  honest  laws  will  greatly  diminish  it.  Why  do 
they  not  do  so  ?  The  bravest  moralist  is  a  coward  here.  It 
is  said  that  France  has  not  increased  her  population  in  the 
last  decade.  If  this  be  true,  France  is  the  wisest  of 
nations !  When  a  nation  approaches  her  maturity,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  births  of  children,  is  a 
supreme  necessity. 

Shall  I  state  the  facts  ?  How  can  this  be  best  done  ? 
By  the  exportation  of  her  criminal  classes ;  by  the  stop¬ 
page  of  importations  of  women  and  men  ;  by  discouraging 
marriage;  by  celibacy  in  nunneries,  monasteries,  etc.;  and, 
lastly,  by  obstructing  the  normal  increase  of  births,  or 
destroying  the  old,  the  middle-aged  or  the  infants.  Both 
of  these  last  remedies,  though  now  practiced,  are  crimes, 
and  should  be  punished  as  such.  These  are  subjects  for 
thought  and  action.  Until  such  reduction  is  made  there 
is  no  use  of  talking  about  relieving  poverty  by  “scientific 
production  ”  If  the  food  of  the  world  is  doubled,  the 
population  will  be  as  ready  to  consume  it  as  it  is  now.  A 
legitimate  increase  of  the  volume  of  money,  then,  will  not 
cure  poverty ;  but  it  will  diminish  it. 

4.  The  idea  that  we  do  not  want  a  tariff  so  much  as  an 
increase  of  foreign  trade  is  a  fallacy.  If  there  is  a  surplus 
of  manufactures  and  food,  and  the  people  are  suffering 
for  both,  we  do  not  wane  added  markets,  but  honest  dis¬ 
tribution.  Nations  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  I  would,  with  all  my  soul,  that  they  were  ! 
If  we  are  bent  upon  building  up  and  maintaining  the  plutoc¬ 
racy  of  railroads,  then  let  us  have  a  tariff  against  Europe 
and  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  Americans  !  England 
and  France  can  beat  us  with  capital  and  skill  and  pauper 
labor;  let  us  put  up  the  Chinese  wall  against  them  !  We 
can  beat  the  Spaniard  both  in  capital  and  labor  ;  let  us 
“^take  him  in  1” 

What  we  most  “need”  just  now  is  a  fair  distribution 
of  property,  equal  taxation,  honesty  in  trade  and  just¬ 
ice  EVERYWHERE. 

Madison  County,  Ky. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

The  honest  farmer  is  never  honest  enough  until  he  is 
honest  with  himself.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ploughman,  as  quoted  by  The  Rural,  that  “there  is 
but  one  righteous  inducement  to  get  wealth,  and  that  is  to 
do  good  with  it  to  others.”  The  Scriptures  command  us 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  men,  farmers  as  well  as  others,  whose  obedience  to  this 
command  will  never  do  the  community  they  live  in  much 
good  until  they  learn  to  love  themselves  better.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  are  hurting  them¬ 
selves  in  ways  that  would  seem  absolutely  wicked,  if 
applied  in  their  treatment  of  others. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  couplet  for  John  Warr’s  con¬ 
sideration,  apropos  of  his  reference  to  C.  S.  Rice  : 

“  Few  are  the  ills  that  men  endure 
Which  laws  create,  or  laws  can  cure.” 

It  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  our  present  situation  that 
men  should  look  to  the  law  for  their  salvation.  The  result 
is,  statute  books  bulging  with  laws  that  are  inoperative — 
and  why  ?  Because  the  men  who  asked  for  them,  and  re¬ 
ceived  them  from  the  politicians,  who  grinned  with  wil¬ 
lingness  and  contempt,  did  not  know  what  they  really 
wanted,  and  much  less  how  to  get  it,  or  use  it  when  got. 
To  quote  again : 

“  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

We  have,  and  boast  that  we  have  a  free  country,  in 
which  every  citizen  has  an  equal  chance,  according  to  his 
industry  and  ability,  in  the  struggle  of  life.  The  survival 


of  the  fittest  is  a  general  law,  which  none  can  escape ;  but 
man,  unlike  the  plants  and  the  beasts,  has  in  him,  subject 
to  his  will,  the  power  to  make  himself  fit.  He  has  before 
the  law  an  equal  chance.  If  his  legs,  bodily  or  mental,  are 
short,  he  may  and  will  be  outrun;  but  here  again  the 
human  superiority  comes  in,  for  we  may  all  lengthen  our 
mental  legs  by  exercise. 

The  complaint  so  rife  in  this  country — the  best  and  freest 
that  man  has  ever  seen— that  the  workingman  and  the 
farmer  have  a  poor  chance,  is  simply  shameful  to  those 
who  make  it.  Let  us  seek  after  a  skilled  and  honest  me¬ 
chanic  for  any  job,  and  bow  difficult  we  find  the  search  ! 
He  is  probably  engaged,  “’way  ahead.”  There  is  a  great 
scarcity,  not  of  men,  but  of  good  men,  who  know  their 
business.  Every  employer  of  labor  feels  this  want.  The 
honest,  industrious,  capable  man  is  wanted,  and  need 
never  be  idle.  If  his  personal  habits  and  his  health  are 
good,  he  is  sure  of  a  competency  anywhere.  Is  it  any  less 
so  on  the  farm  ? 

I  say,  no  1  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rice  that  the  low  price  of 
farms  is  not  one  of  the  worst  evils.  It  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  abundance  of  free  government  land, 
and  will  cure  itself  in  time.  This  free  land  has  been  a 
blessing  to  the  large  class  of  men  who  are  trying  to  be 
farmers,  without  knowing  how.  They  are  not  doing  very 
well,  even  on  free,  fresh  land,  but  they  are  having  a  chance 
to  learn.  They  have  no  right  to  expect  to  acquire  wealth, 
except  as  they  acquire  skill  and  industriously  apply  it. 

Another  thing  ought  to  be  considered:  In  every  vo 
cation  there  are  all  degrees  of  skill,  and  in  those  pursuing 
them  there  are  all  degrees  of  natural  capacity  and  fitness. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  all  sorts  of  men, 
much  less  every  man,  should  make  a  marked  success  in  hip 
vocation.  First-class  men  are  very  scarce ;  second  and 
third  class  men  are  none  too  plenty ;  while  of  the  men 
whose  qualities  in  this  comparison  are  denoted  by  higher 
figures  there  is  a  great  abundance.  Now,  these  very  men 
themselves,  in  speaking  of  other  men,  recognize  this 
grading  of  ability,  yet  too  many  of  them  refuse  to 
accept  patiently  their  own  place  in  the  line.  But  they 
must  learn,  and  have  to  learn  that  there  are  no  first-class 
places  for  fifth-class  men.  No  amount  of  laws,  however 
cunningly  framed  (and  the  cunning  is  generally  on  the 
wrong  side),  is  going  to  change  the  situation.  Farming  is 
a  good,  safe,  reputable  and  pleasant  business  for  good 
farmers.  It  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advan¬ 
tages — and  in  this  respect  it  differs  nothing  from  other 
ways  of  getting  a  living.  Its  superiority,  so  far  as  it  has 
any,  is  in  the  greater  personal  freedom  and  in  the  chance 
a  man  has  to  grow.  The  intelligent,  industrious  farmer 
becomes  a  better  farmer  every  year,  and  to  men  who  are 
men  this  is  the  greatest  commendation  of  farm  life.  Every 
recurring  season  the  farmer  has  a  chance  to  correct  his 
mistakes  and  amend  his  plans.  He  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sub¬ 
ject  to  irrevocable  disasters.  He  can  “  pick  his  flint  and 
try  again.”  In  short,  it  is  a  good  enough  business  for  a 
good  enough  man.  Bucephalus  brown. 


“THE  SINGLE  TAX  PLATFORM.” 

In  The  Rural  of  September  27,  page  642,  “  H.  C.  W.,  of 
Morris  County,  N.  J.,”  has  this  to  say  about  the  “Single 
Taxers,”  after  quoting  a  paragraph  which  he  says  he  found 
in  their  organ:  “How  about  some  of  those  ‘abandoned 
farms  ’  up  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  in 
every  other  State  in  "this  Union  f  There  we  have  ‘  vacant 
land  ’  which  cannot  be  sold  or  even  given  away.  Why  don’t 
these  folks  buy  up  great  tracts  of  this  land  and  settle  it 
after  their  own  plan  ?”  I  think  it  quite  evident  that  H.  C. 
W.  has  read  but  little  more  than  the  dozen  lines  he  quotes 
from  the  Single  Tax  organ  on  this  subject,  else  he  would 
himself  be  able  to  give  a  sufficient  reason  why  Single  Tax 
advocates  do  not,  any  more  than  any  other  class,  take  up 
these  ‘  abandoned  lands.’  The  Rural’s  space  is  precious, 
or  I  would  undertake  to  answer  the  question  at  more 
length;  but  as  a  matter  of  information  generally  on  this 
subject,  I  will  ask  The  Rural  to  publish  the  Single  Tax 
Platform  by  Henry  George,  which  states  as  clearly  and 
coucisely  as  it  can  be  done,  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
those  holding  to  this  faith.  w.  o.  foley. 

Decatur  County,  Indiana. 

HENRY  GEORGE’S  PLATFORM. 

“  The  single  tax  contemplates  the  abolition  of  all  taxes 
upon  labor  or  the  products  of  labor — that  is  to  say,  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  save  one  tax  levied  on  the  value  of 
land,  irrespective  of  improvements. 

Since  in  all  our  States  we  now  levy  some  tax  on  the  value 
of  land,  the  single  tax  can  be  instituted  by  the  simple  and 
easy  way  of  abolishing,  one  after  another,  all  other  taxes 
now  levied,  and  commensurately  increasing  the  tax  on 
land  values,  until  we  draw  upon  the  one  source  for  allex- 

f>enses  of  government ;  the  revenue  being  divided  between 
ocal  governments,  State  governments  and  the  General 
Government,  as  the  revenue  from  direct  taxes  is  now 
divided  between  the  local  and  State  governments,  or  a 
direct  assessment  being  made  by  the  General  Government 
upon  the  States  and  paid  by  them  from  revenues  collected 
in  this  manner. 

The  single  tax  is  not  a  tax  on  land,  and  therefore  would 
not  fall  on  the  use  of  land  and  become  a  tax  on  labor. 

It  is  a  tax,  not  on  land,  but  on  the  value  of  land.  Thus 
it  would  not  fall  on  all  land,  but  only  on  valuable  land, 
and  on  that  not  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  it,  but  in 
proportion  to  its  value— the  premium  which  the  user  of 
land  must  pay  to  the  owner,  either  in  purchase  money  or 
in  rent,  for  permission  to  use  valuable  land.  It  would  thus 
be  a  tax,  not  on  the  use  or  improvement  of  land,  but  on 
the  ownership  of  land,  taking  what  would  otherwise  go  to 
the  owner  as  owner,  and  not  as  user. 

In  assessments  under  the  single  tax  all  values  created 
by  individual  use  or  improvement  would  be  excluded,  and 
the  only  value  taken  into  consideration  would  be  the 
value  attaching  to  the  bare  land  by  reason  of  neighbor¬ 
hood,  etc.  Thus  the  farmer  would  have  no  more  taxes  to 
pay  thau  the  speculator  who  held  a  similar  piece  of  land 
idle,  and  the  man  who  on  a  city  lot  erected  a  valuable 
building  would  be  taxed  no  more  than  the  man  who  held 
a  similar  lot  vacant. 

The  single  tax,  in  short,  would  call  upon  men  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  public  revenues  not  in  proportion  to  what 
they  produce  or  accumulate,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  natural  opportunities  they  hold.  It  would 
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compel  them  to  pay  just  as  much  for  holding  land  idle  as 
for  putting  it  to  its  fullest  use. 


The  single  tax,  therefore,  would — 

1.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  of  the  agricultural 
districts  when  land  has  little  or  no  value  irrespective  of 
improvements, .and  put  it  on  towns  and  cities  where  bare 
land  rises  to  a  value  of  millions  of  dollars  per  acre. 

2.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  a  horde  of 
tax-gatherers,  simplify  government  and  greatly  reduce  its 
cost. 

3.  Do  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption  and  gross  in¬ 
equality  inseparable  from  our  present  methods  of  taxation , 
which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they  grind  the  poor. 
Land  cannot  be  hid  or  carried  off,  and  its  value  can  be 
ascertained  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  than  any 
other. 

4.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom 
of  "trade  as  now  exists  between  the  States  of  our  Union, 
thus  enabling  our  people  to  share  through  free  ex¬ 
changes  in  all  the  advantages  which  Nature  has  given 
to  other  countries,  or  which  the  peculiar  skill  of 
other  peoples  has  enaV>led  them  to  attain.  It  would 
destroy  the  trusts,  monopolies,  and  corruptions 
which  are  the  outgrowths  of  the  tariff.  It  would  do  away 
with  the  fines  and  penalties  now  levied  on  any  one  who  im¬ 
proves  a  farm,  erects  a  house,  builds  a  machine,  or  in  any 
way  adds  to  the  general  stock  of  wealth.  It  would  leave 
every  one  free  to  apply  labor  or  expend  capital  in  produc¬ 
tion  or  exchange  without  fine  or  restriction,  and  would 
leave  to  each  the  full  product  of  his  exertion. 

5.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  takiug  for  public  uses 
that  value  which  attaches  to  land  by  reason  of  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  the  community,  make  the  holding 
of  land  unprofitable  to  the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only 
to  the  user.  It  would  thus  make  it  impossible  for  specula¬ 
tors  and  monopolists  to  hold  natural  opportunities  unused 
or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to  labor  the 
illimitable  field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to 
man.  It  would  thus  solve  the  labor  problem,  do  away 
with  involuntary  poverty,  raise  wages  in  all  occupations 
to  the  full  earnings  of  labor,  make  overproduction  impos¬ 
sible  until  all  human  wants  are  satisfied,  render  labor- 
saving  inventions  a  blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  production  and  such  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing  civilization. 


The  ethical  principles  on  which  the  single  tax  is  based 
are: 

1.  Each  man  is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces. 
Therefore  no  tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of 
labor. 

2.  All  men  are  equally  entitled  to  what  God  has  created 
and  to  what  is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  a  part  There¬ 
fore,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  natural  oppoi-- 
tunities  without  a  fair  return  to  all  for  any  special  privi¬ 
lege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  value  which  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  the  community  attaches  to 
land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  community. 


NOTES. 

The  Farmers’  League  is  taking  a  very  active  part  in 
New  England  politics.  Its  main  work  is  being  done  in 
Massachusetts,  where  efforts  are  made  to  elect  a  legislature 
that  will  pass  a  law  compelling  the  manufacturers  of 
“oleo”  to  properly  brand  or  mark  their  product.  The 
chances  are  that  at  least  two  State  Senators  will  be  de¬ 
feated  squarely  on  this  issue. 

A  New  York  subscriber  sends  the  following  note:  “I 
wish  to  thank  The  Rural  for  the  stand  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  purity  of  morals  in  our  legislators.”  The 
R.  N.-Y.  can  see  no  reason  why  our  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  be  pure-minded  men  of  high  character 
There  is  altogether  too  much  fist- fighting  and  vulgarity  in 
that  body.  It  is  neither  a  dignified  nor  an  inspiring 
spectacle  to  see  our  Nation’s  rulers  acting  like  a  set  of 
loafers. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr;  Tillman  will  be  elected  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  The  “  straightout  ”  Democratic  move¬ 
ment  does  not  meet  with  much  favor  because  the  “straight- 
outs”  are  forced  to  admit  that  they  are  breaking  well- 
established  party  rules  in  opposing  the  regular  nominees. 
Southern  politics  are  peculiar.  The  farmers’  fight  there 
must  be  made  inside  the  Democractic  party. 

.  Professor  W.  C.  Latta,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  gives  some  very  sensible  advice  about  the  best  way 
to  secure  recognition  for  farm  legislation.  There  should 
be  uniformity,  he  says,  in  the  demands  made  by  the  farm¬ 
ing  class.  He  would  have  a  joint  committee  formed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  farmers’ organizations  in  the  State. 
This  committee  should  decide  what  measures  it  would  be 
wise  to  push,  and  those  they  select  should  be  thoroughly 
supported  by  farmers.  It  is  urged  that  the  piompt  indorse¬ 
ment  of  these  selected  bills  by  all  farmers’  organizations 
would  secure  for  them  10  times  the  attention  that  would 
be  paid  to  a  flood  of  bills  submitted  at  random  by  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  By  organizing  in  this  way,  the  farmers 
can  secure  the  passage  of  a  few  important  measures,  but  if 
t  hey  go  on  w  ithout  organization  or  without  some  committee 
authorized  to  properly  “  edit  ”  their  demands,  they  will 
gain  little  or  nothing. 

The  main  issue  before  the  voters  in  Wisconsin  this  year 
is  of  fairly  National  importance.  Shall  the  Bennett  com¬ 
pulsory  educational  law  be  maintained  ?  Politicians  have 
endeavored  to  mix  up  the  issue  and  cloud  the  real  object 
of  the  bill  with  all  sorts  of  appeals  to  religious  and  na¬ 
tional  prejudices;  but  this  one  central  point  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  bill  requires  that  all  children  of  suit¬ 
able  age  should  be  sent  to  school  for  a  certain  time  each 
year  and  that  the  English  language  must  be  taught  in 
that  school.  The  parent  may  send  his  child  to  any  sort  of 
school  he  pleases,  but  that  school  must  teach  the  English 
language.  “Any  parent  who  believes  in  education  and  in 
the  English  language  will  never  kuow  that  there  is  such  a 
measure  as  the  Bennett  Law.”  Demagogues  attempt  to 
tell  the  Germans  and  Swedes  of  Wisconsin  that  this  law  is 
an  attack  upon  their  religious  rights.  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  believe  that  intelligent  men  will  be  deceived  by  this 
argument.  All  that  is  dear  and  valuable  iu  American 
history  is  recorded  in  the  English  language,  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  every  citizen  should  be  able  to  study  it. 
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This  is  one  reason  why  the  organization  of  farmers  in 
Ohio  is  sure  to*  result  in  good.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose 
that  all  the  demands  of  agriculture  are  to  be  answered  at 
once.  We  must  go  slow  and  learn  to  work  in  a  team.  Make 
the  organization  and  then  hang  together.  The  following 
words  from  the  Ohio  Farmer  may  well  be  pondered  over:— 
“In  any  contest  between  individuals  or  parties,  the  advan¬ 
tage  lies  with  the  side  that  keeps  a  level  head,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  man  or  party  that  keeps  cool  and  does 
everything  deliberately,  thoughtfully,  and  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  results.  The  farmers’  movement  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  other  classes  of  people.  They  are 
watching  it  closely  and  critically,  and  from  its  declaration 
of  purposes,  the  utterances  of  its  leaders  in  public,  the  res 
olutions  adopted  at  its  meetings,  and  the  opinions  and 
doctrines  promulgated  through  the  press,  they  are  making 
up  a  verdict  of  approval  or  condemnation.” 

The  latest  scheme  for  helping  the  dairy  business  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  original  one.  We  are  told  that  several  farmers’ 
organizations  propose  to  “demand”  a  law  compelling  the 
keepers  of  prisons,  almshouses,  insane  asylums  and  other 
similar  institutions  to  use  more  cheese  and  less  meat  for 
food.  In  this  way,  it  is  argued,  a  fresh  demand  for  cheese 
will  be  created,  to  the  benefit  of  all  dairy  products,  while 
western  dressed  beef  will  lose  considerable  of  its  trade.  We 
wonder  if  one  of  those  “joint  committees”  would  pass  such 
a  bill. 

The  following  note  comes  from  a  New  Jersey  farmer  : 
“  I  do  not  know  whom  to  vote  for  in  the  coming  election. 
Our  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  is  a  man  who  had 
a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  Cannon 
episode.  He  struck  a  fellow  member  in  the  face  with  his 
fist  and  blustered  about  like  a  bar-room  loafer.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  is  said  to  be  a  rum-seller,  nominated  and 
supported  by  the  saloon  element  of  his  party.  What  about 
the  influence  of  the  farmers’  movement  in  New  Jersey  ?” 
In  this  district  nominations  are  “  cut  and  dried  ”  in  a  way 
that  would  startle  some  of  our  civil  service  reformers.  The 
writer  lives  in  a  farming  township  and  has  attended  many 
caucuses.  He  never  knew  more  than  five  farmers  to  be 
present,  except  when  the  road  question  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  not  a  farmers’  club  or  Grange  in  the 
county.  People  generally  accept  the  party  candidates  and 
say  little.  This  year  there  are  many  Republicans  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  their  candidate.  Two  arguments  are  used  to  keep 
them  in  line.  “The  other  man  is  no  better,”  and  “the 
loss  of  a  single  seat  may  cost  us  the  House.”  How  is  a 
man  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  his  political  indepen¬ 
dence  in  this  district  ?  The  farmers  of  New  Jersey  need  an 
effective  organization  if  it  is  needed  anywhere. 


SOME  RECENT  BULLETINS. 

Feeding  Linseed  Meal.— In  Bulletin  38  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station,  Dr.  Goessmann  gives  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeding  both  old  and  new  process  linseed 
meal.  He  started  out  to  find  the  effect  of  these  foods  on 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  the  cost  of  the  feed 
consumed.  The  old-process  linseed  meal  costs,  in  the  Am¬ 
herst  market,  $27  per  ton;  while  the  new-process  costs  $26 
per  ton.  As  TnE  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  stated,  the  old 
process  simply  crushes  and  presses  the  oil  out  of  the 
seed.  In  the  new  process,  the  seed  is  boiled  and  crushed 
and  subjected  to  a  chemical  process.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  more  oil  or  fat  left  in  the  old-process  meal,  while 
the  new-process  meal  gives  a  better  analysis  of  nitro¬ 
genous  elements.  This  is  explained  by  these  analyses 
found  by  Dr.  Goessmann  : 


Old-Process.  New-Process. 

Water . percent.  9.88  5.08 

Ash . - .  “  7.8>  6  81 

Cellulose .  “  8.74  8  93 

Eat .  “  7.24  2.17 

Protein .  “  8o.97  41.02 

Carbohydrate .  “  89.66  41.56 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  old  process  meal  is  much 
stronger  in  fats. 

Four  cows  were  fed  during  the  experiment.  The  main 
part  of  the  ration  consisted  of  hay,  rowen, fodder  corn  and 
corn  stover,  silage,  carrots  and  sugar  beets.  To  these  were 


added  corn  meal,  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal. 

Here 

are  some  sample  rations 

Corn  meal . 

Wheat  bran . 

Linseed  meal . 

Hay . 

Lbs. 

8* 

3*4 

8* 

Is* 

Wheat  brau . 

Linseed  meal  . 

Carrots . 

Fodder  corn . 

Lbs. 
....  SM 
....  SH 

...  ISM 

Corn  meal . 

Wheat  bran . 

Linseed  meal . 

Hay . 

Silage . 

;  *4 

a* 

5 

45 

Corn  meal . 

Wheat  brau . 

Linseed  meal  . 

Sugar  beets . 

Hay . 

....  3M 

....  8M 

.  ..  *M 

The  cows  were  changed  about  to  all  these  rations  and 
new-process  and  old-process  meals  were  used  alternately, 
careful  milk  records  being  kept.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell 
from  the  figures  which  food  is  ahead.  Both  make  excel¬ 
lent  substitutes  for  grain  when  fed  properly — with  other 
foods.  The  old-process  meal  gave  a  trifle  better  results  in 
milk  yield,  and  this  milk  contained  a  higher  percentage  of 
fat.  This  very  fact,  however,  has  been  objected  to  by 
butter  dairymen,  who  say  that  too  much  old-process  meal 
makes  a  poor  quality  of  butter. 

Cream  Raising  by  Dilution— In  a  Cornell  bulletin  we 
find  the  record  of  some  experiments  with  the  new  method 
of  raising  cream  by  the  addition  of  hot  or  cold  water  to 
the  milk.  These  results  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  reached  at  other  stations.  It  was  found  that  the 
cream  rose  well  when  diluted  with  either  cold  or  hot 
water,  but  the  separation  of  the  cream  was  not  so  perfect 
in  either  case  as  when  the  Cooley  creamer  was  used.  To 
be  exact,  in  100  pounds  of  milk  there  were  4.12  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  When  the  cream  was  raised  in  the  Cooley 
creamers  only  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  this  butter  fat  was 
lost  between  the  milk  and  the  churn.  When  the  milk  was 
diluted  with  cold  water,  however,  the  loss  was  1%  pound. 
The  hot  water  gave  a  little  better  result  than  the  cold,  but 
the  milk  soured  much  sooner.  Churn  tests  were  also 


made  with  cream  raised  in  ice-water,  diluted  with  cold 
water  and  set  in  shallow  pans.  In  this  test  the  ice-water 
setting,  or  Cooley  creamers,  again  gave  the  best  results. 
With  the  Cooley  cans  it  required  a  little  over  21  pounds  of 
milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter ;  with  the  cold  water 
system,  over  36  pounds,  and  with  the  shallow  pans,  24 
pounds.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  butter 
fats  found  in  the  skim  milk  from  these  different  methods. 

PER  CENT. 

Cooley  creamer,  water  at  44  degrees . 21 

Diluted  with  equal  weight  of  cold  water .  1.28 

With  20  to  50  per  cent,  of  cold  water .  1.24 

With  10  to  100  per  cent  of  hot  water .  1.11 

Deep  cans  without  dilution  in  running  water . 89 

Shallow  pans .  . . . 45 

Shallow  pans  with  water  at  120  degrees  added . 75 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  diluted  milk  more  than 
1  pound  of  good  butter  was  thrown  away  or  fed  to  the 
pigs  in  every  100  pounds  of  skim-milk.  These  experiments 
indicate  that  the  cold-water  system  is  valuable  only  when 
ice  cannot  possibly  be  obtained. 


The  second  cash-prize  offer  of  $100  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  care  to  make  a  little  money  in  an 
easy  way.  It  appears  on  page  748. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  BUTTER  TEST  ? 

J.  H.  S.,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich.—  There  appears  to  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  condition 
butter  should  be  in  when  weighed  as  the  result  of  a  butter 
test.  It  is  evident  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be  made 
when  the  butter  from  one  cow  is  unworked;  that  from  an¬ 
other  worked  and  salted,  and  that  from  a  third  reworked 
and  resalted.  What  should  be  the  condition  of  butter 
when  weighed  to  indicate  the  result  of  a  butter  test?  What 
will  be  fair  for  all  breeds? 

Ans. — This  question  has  been  referred  to  a  number  of 
parties  interested  in  such  matters.  The  following  replies 
are  typical: 

The  butter  should  be  salted  and  worked  to  afford  a  fair 
test  of  its  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  H.  B.  Richards. 
Secretary,  Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Breeders’  Association. 

The  Churn  Too  Antiquated  and  Cumbersome. 

The  value  of  a  cow  for  butter  depends  on  the  amount  of 
fat  her  milk  contains.  There  is  but  one  accurate  way  of 
determining  this — that  is,  by  chemical  analysis.  If  the 
churn  be  used,  the  butter,  buttermilk  and  skim-milk  must 
be  analyzed  to  get  the  true  yield.  A  much  better,  simpler, 
and  more  accurate  way  is  to  analyze  the  milk  itself.  It  is 
the  way  which  commends  itself  to  every  intelligent  person 
who  wishes  to  know  the  truth.  The  churn  is  antiquated, 
cumbersome,  and  utterly  unreliable  for  accurate  work.  If 
the  cow  puts  a  certain  amount  of  fat  in  her  milk,  it  is  the 
dairyman’s  fault  if  he  does  not  get  it  out.  The  actual 
amount  he  does  get  in  butter,  whether  salted  or  unsalted, 
is  no  indication,  except  in  a  very  rough  way,  of  what  there 
was  to  be  got.  Chemical  analysis,  in  the  hands  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  and  disinterested  chemist,  is  the  only  evidence  which 
any  intelligent  person  will  accept  as  proof  positive  on  the 
subject.  J.  MCLAIN  SMITH. 

Breeder  of  Red-Polled  Cattle. 

The  Chemical  Test  Best. 

The  only  true  test  for  butter  is  a  chemical  analysis  for 
butter  fat.  The  common  method  is  open  to  so  much  varia¬ 
tion  that  it  is  worth  but  little  as  a  test.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  results  of  an  honest  and  a  fraudulent  test  is 
fully  one  third,  and  as  the  common  test  may  give  the 
latter  without  detection,  it  is  really  no  test  at  all,  while  if 
all  the  samples  are  tested  for  butter  fat  the  test  is  fair  and 
equal,  and  all  stand  alike.  The  specimens  of  butter  as  they 
come  from  the  churn,  even  in  an  honest  test,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent,  some  being  almost  pure  butter  fat,  while  others 
contain  a  large  amount  of  caseine.  Sometimes  fraudulent 
methods  are  used,  which  give  to  the  butter  a  large  amount 
of  caseine  and  water,  while  the  amount  of  butter  fat  is 
not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Such  a  test  is  made  simply  to 
deceitfully  boom  the  breed  to  which  the  cow  may  belong. 
We  have  now  so  many  experiment  stations  that  are  testing 
milk  and  butter  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
submit  the  milk,  cream  or  butter  to  a  chemical  analysis 
so  that  the  test  will  show  the  actual  merits  of  the  animal, 
and  I  think  that  before  long  such  a  test  alone  will  give  a 
butter  record  to  a  cow.  c.  M.  winslow. 

Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Cattle  Breeders’  Association. 

“Marketable”  Butter  Should  Count. 

Our  idea  is  that  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association’s  rules 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  butter  record  for  registry,  embody 
about  as  clear  and  concise  a  statement  as  can  be  made.  It 
is  :  “  In  each  and  every  butter  record  reported  the  butter 
shall  be  of  good,  marketable  quality,  salted  not  higher 
than  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter,  and  worked 
free  from  any  excess  of  water  and  buttermilk.”  A  butter 
test  that  produces  butter  that  is  not  marketable,  and  not 
of  first  class  quality,  either  on  account  of  the  excessive 
amount  of  water  or  buttermilk  it  contains,  or  the  unusual 
quantity  of  caseine  in  it,  has  not  the  same  value  to  the 
public  as  a  test  that  produces  butter  thoroughly  well 
worked  and  of  marketable  quality.  The  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  we  find  depends  much  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
party  who  makes  the  butter.  While  one  works  it  very 
thoroughly,  another  does  not  work  it  sufficiently.  The 
amount  of  salt  generally  used  in  this  section  is  one  ounce 
to  a  pound  of  butter,  and  this,  if  thoroughly  mixed  with 


the  butter,  will  generally  work  out  most  of  the  buttermilk 
and  caseine.  If  butter  is  of  good,  marketable  quality, 
such  as  dealers  and  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair 
market  price  for,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  teat  that  pro¬ 
duced  it  should  not  be  considered  fair  for  all.  The  system 
of  superheating  milk,  thus  throwing  down  an  unusual 
amount  of  caseine  into  the  butter ;  also  the  use  of  drugs 
that  tend  to  produce  the  same  effect,  should  be  discount¬ 
enanced  and  prohibited.  While  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  employ  the  same  system  in  the  management 
and  treatment  of  the  milk  of  the  various  breeds,  it  is  a 
fact  clearly  and  conclusively  proved  that  the  milk  of  the 
different  breeds  cannot  be  treated  absolutely  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  cream  from  the  milk  of  one  animal  does  not 
separate  so  rapidly,  or  at  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  another ;  nor  can  the  butter  from  one  cow’s  cream  be 
produced  in  the  same  time  as  that  from  another  with  the 
same  amount  of  churning  or  agitation.  Thus  the  owners 
of  each  breed  should  have  the  privilege  of  treating  the 
milk  and  manipulating  the  butter  in  such  a  way  as  will 
secure  for  it  the  best  results,  and  still  produce  a  uni¬ 
formly  .good,  marketable  butter. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB. 

Breeders  of  Holstein-Friesians. 

“Butter”  Should  be  the  Only  Standard. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  there  can  be  but  one  object  in 
testing  butter  cows,  and  that  is  to  ascertain  how  much 
genuine  butter  can  be  made  from  the  milk  produced  by 
them  in  a  given  time.  It  seems  to  me  useless  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  butter  fats  by  chemical  tests  (alone),  or  of 
these  fats  collected  by  churning  and  mixed  with  more  or 
less  curd  and  serum.  The  butter  should  be  the  only 
standard  for  comparison  of  results,  and  by  this  I  mean  a 
good,  merchantable  article,  such  as  every  one  recognizes 
as  butter  ready  for  table  use.  Accordingly,  the  process  of 
manufscture  must  be  completed,  the  curd  and  whey  must 
be  separated  from  the  fats  as  far  as  possible,  most  of  the 
water  also  must  be  removed,  and  the  butter  must  be 
“  salted  to  suit  the  taste.”  Fresh,  or  unsalted  butter  can 
be  made  as  firm  and  as  high  in  its  percentage  of  fats  as 
any  salted,  and  if  this  were  the  usual  form  of  merchant¬ 
able  butter  in  this  country,  it  would  be  the  proper 
standard.  But  American  markets  require  salted  butter, 
and  although  there  is  a  constant  movement  towards 
lighter  salting  than  formerly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
for  the  general  market  or  average  taste,  the  old  ratio  of 
one  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  is  still  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard.  My  opinion  is  that  for  the  present,  and 
for  some  time  to  come,  in  all  butter  tests,  the  butter 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  or  otherwise  freed  from 
buttermilk,  well  drained,  weighed,  and  to  every  pound  of 
this  fresh  butter  one  ounce  of  salt  should  be  added.  This 
should  be  “worked”  or  otherwise  well  mixed  in  and  the 
butter  be  made  ready  for  table  use.  It  should  then  be 
weighed  again,  and  this  final  weight  should  be  recorded  as 
the  result  of  the  test.  To  insure  still  greater  accuracy  and 
fairness  in  comparison,  a  standard  of  time  should  be  agreed 
upon  and  uniformly  observed  in  all  tests  between  the  first 
and  second  weighings  of  the  butter,  and  also  a  fixed  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  butter  is  to  be  held  between  the 
weighings  and  to  which  it  should  closely  conform  at  the 
time  of  final  weighing  for  the  record.  These  are  fine  points, 
but  they  materially  affect  the  weight  of  the  butter. 

Director,  Maryland  Ex.  Station.  henry  e.  alvord. 


Evaporating  Potatoes. 

F.  E.  V.  E„  Stanley,  N.  Y.— How  are  potatoes  evapor¬ 
ated  so  as  to  be  fit  for  eating  ?  I  have  read  that  such  pota¬ 
toes  were  very  nice,  and  as  mine  are  rotting  badly  I  tried 
evaporating  a  few;  but  they  turned  very  dark-colored, 
and  when  cooked  were  strong  and  unfit  for  food. 

Ans. — A  good  many  potatoes  are  evaporated  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  we  do  not  know  that  much  of  this  work  is  done 
at  the  East.  The  California  product  is  mainly  sold  to 
feed  the  armies  in  Mexico  and  South  America  and  even  in 
Europe.  We  are  informed  that  the  potatoes  are  cut  into 
small  cubes  by  a  machine  made  particularly  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  then  evaporated  in  an  ordinary  fruit  evapor¬ 
ator.  We  cannot  tell  what  caused  your  potatoes  to  turn 
black.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  tried  this.  You  can  probably  save  some  of  your 
potatoes  by  turning  them  into  “Saratoga  chips;”  that  is, 
cutting  them  into  very  thin  slices  and  frying  them  in  hot 
fat.  If  they  are  then  packed  in  stone  jars  and  covered  with 
melted  lard,  they  will  keep  for  weeks. 

“Chestnut”  Price  Quotations. 

A.  E.  S.,  Sun  Cliff,  Pa.— I  see  by  to-day’s  Rural  that 
chestnuts  are  quoted  at  $7  per  bushel  I  have  about  10 
bushels  that  I  would  like  to  ship  to  the  New  York  market. 
What  is  the  name  of  a  commission  firm  to  which  I  can  ship 
them  ? 

Ans.-— It  is  true,  as  our  friend  says,  that  we  quoted  chest¬ 
nuts  at  $7  per  oushel,  but  when  that  paper  reached  our 
readers  the  price  had  dropped  half.  The  high  price  early 
was  caused  by  a  scramble  for  the  few  early  receipts. 
When  chestnuts  became  plentiful  the  price  declined 
rapidly.  We  speak  of  this  to  correct  wrong  impressions  of 
our  market  reports.  They  are  correct  records  of  the 
markets  at  the  time  we  go  to  press.  No  living  human 
being  can  tell  what  the  prices  will  be  one  week  later.  We 
can  tell  something  sometimes  of  what  the  prospects  are, 
but  the  prices  we  publish  in  this  isssue  are  simply  history 
and  not  predictions  of  what  next  week’s  prices  will  be. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  friends,  and  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
there  is  sometimes  a  big  change  in  a  single  week. 

T.  M.  R.,  Erie  County,  Pa. — Will  wheat  stubble 
heavily  seeded  to  clover,  be  suitable  for  early  potatoes 
another  season  ? 

Ans.— Yes,  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  well  drained, 
warm  and  well  manured. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Canadian  Hens  May  Still  Cackle. 

J.  D.  Roberts,  Ontario,  Canada.— As 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  wonder 
now  where  our  surplus  eggs  are  to  be  sold, 

I  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  copy  of  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  received  from  J.  G.  Curry,  perhaps 
the  largest  dealer  in  dairy  produce  in  Lon¬ 
don,  England  :  “  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  trade  for  the  last  25  years,  both 
here  and  in  connection  with  our  French 
house  in  Laigle,  France.  I  am  constantly 
handling  goods  (eggs)  from  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  etc.  Time  oc¬ 
cupied  in  transit  of  goods  from  Russia  is 
at  least  10  days,  and  as  yours  would  reach 
us  in  less  than  that  time  there  is  no  doubt 
of  their  being  in  good  condition  for  sale 
here,  and  I  can  place  any  quantity  of 
Canadian  eggs  weekly  on  the  London  mar¬ 
kets  if  sent  fresh  and  properly  packed. 
From  samples  of  185  cases  of  Canadian 
eggs  which  I  placed  in  our  market  here  the 
universal  testimony  of  the  buyers  places 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  finest  of 
our  home  products,  and  if  goods  of  this 
character  can  reach  us  properly  packed 
and  uniform  in  quality  in  regular  and 
weekly  consignments,  there  is  practically 
an  unlimited  field  for  them,  and  a  brilliant 
future  before  the  senders,  as  they  will 
always  command  top  prices.  Some  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  capacity  of  this 
country  for  absorbing  the  products  of  other 
nations  by  the  inclosed  extract  relating  to 
imports  of  eggs,  butter  and  margarine.  In 
fact  we  could  absorb  all  your  Canadian  egg 
produce  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  so 
that  your  people  need  not  be  alarmed 
about  the  effect  of  the  McKinley  tariff. 
The  principal  things  to  be  avoided  are  bad 
straw,  loose  and  careless  packing  and 
handling  in  transit.  The  straw  best  suited 
for  packing  is  oat  straw  and  husks,  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  and  one  should  by  no  means 
use  barley  straw.” 

The  Hospitable  Barn  Door. 

C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  County,  N.  Y—  I  do 
not  like  T.  B.  Terry’s  experience  with  barn 
doors.  Never  before  have  I  heard  of  doors 
sagging  up.  I  believe  he  must  have  stood 
on  his  head  and  thought  the  bottom  of  the 
door  was  the  top.  Then  again,  his  idea  of 
a  lath  being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  I 
Whoever  heard  of  a  lath  being  so  thin? 
Laths  are  calculated  to  be  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  This  past  summer  I  built 
for  J.  W.  Merchant,  a  barn  with  a  capacity 
of  100  cows,  with  two  silos  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  300  tons  of  silage  each.  In  it  I  have  put 
eight  doors,  each  7x14  feet.  I  built  them 
just  as  Mr.  Terry  built  his.  I  did  everything 
possible  to  Keep  them  from  sagging  down, 
not  up.  I  crowded  the  lower  hinge  back 
as  tightly  as  I  could  and  drqw  the  upper 
and  middle  ones  to  the  door  on  the  back  so 
that  there  could  be  no  “give”  when  I 
sawed  the  doors  apart,  the  braces  were  put 
on  before  sawing.  Thecleats  were  10  inches  * 
wide,  and  the  boards  for  the  doors  from  four 
to  six  inches  and  matched.  Each  cleat  was 
nailed  on  with  three  wrought  nails  which 
were  clinched.  In  spite  of  all  the  pains 
that  I  had  taken,  when  I  had  sawed  the 
doors  apart,  they  sagged  down,  not  up. 

Mr.  Terry  does  not  speak  favorably  of 
rolling  doors.  I  have  seen  just  the  kind  he 
speaks  of.  If  he  will  have  his  doors  prop¬ 
erly  made,  use  Lane’s  anti- friction  rollers 
and  Lane’s  steel  track  with  a  good  handle 
on  the  door,  and  put  at  the  bottom  a  guide 
that  will  not  be  moved  by  driving  over  it, 
he  will  never  go  around  to  some  other  door 
when  he  takes  hold  of  the  handle.  It  will 
open  so  easily  that  he  will  want  to  go  in  and 
out  olten.  He  will  take  his  neighbors  in  to 
show  how  easily  the  door  will  open.  He 
willsay:  “  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that? 

I  hardly  touched  the  handle  and  the  door 
almost  opened  itself.  Give  me  rolling  doors 
every  time  if  they  can  be  put  in.”  Some 
one  may  ask  why  I  put  in  the  eight  doors 
in  the  Merchant  barn.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  doors  to  roll.  They  all  open  into 
the  barn. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  a  former  piece  in 
The  Rural  written  by  Mr.  Terry  in  regard 
to  his  partnership  with  his  family.  His 
views  on  this  subject  accord  with  mine.  I 
believe  each  member  of  the  family  should 
have  some  means  of  obtaining  money,  and 
these  means  should  be  on  the  farm  and  not 
off  it.  My  wife  and  children  have  the  hens, 
the  strawberry  and  the  black  raspberry 
patches  (each  containing  half  an  acre),  to 
furnish  money.  I  supply  the  grain  for  the 
hens;  they  feed  them.  The  hired  man  helps 
to  ho.-  and  pick  the  berries.  My  wife  and 
children  (two  girls  and  one  boy)  have  all 
they  can  get  by  these  means.  They  enjoy 
the  thing  ahd  so  do  I. 
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Commercial  Iron-Clad  Apples. 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Orleans  County,  Vt.— 
The  New  England  Fair  reporter  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  calls  upon  me  for  a  report  or  Rus¬ 
sian  apples.  I  have  been  too  busy  in  the 
orchard  to  respond  to  this  call  very 
promptly ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  when 
the'  great  commercial  apples  utterly  fail, 
the  iron  clads  are  found  going  on  as  usual 
in  the  bearing  year.  My  orchard  has  been 
loaded  with  fruit  as  fine  as  ever  went  to 
market.  As  an  evidence  I  quote  from  my 
commission  merchant’s  letter  :  “  The 

packing  of  the  apples,  as  well  as  the  stock, 
is  a  credit  to  the  party  who  did  it,” — and  I 
may  add  that  the  returns  from  this  car¬ 
load  of  Oldenburghs  were  equally  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  consignor.  Previously,  the 
local  market  had  taken  between  80  and  100 
bushels  of  Yellow  Transparent,  with  vari¬ 
ous  other  early  sorts— Tetofsky,  St.  Peter, 
etc.— and  continues  to  demand  more  than 
can  be  supplied.  But  the  Massachusetts 
market  is  so  bare  of  fruit  that  I  find  it 
profitable  to  ship  there,  and  am  now  pack¬ 
ing  a  car-load  of  Wealthys,  as  fair  and 
handsome  fruit  as  ever  grew,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  last  of  October,  by  Scott’s  Win¬ 
ter,  unexcelled  as  a  keeping  apple  even  by 
Roxbury  Russet. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
find  the  growth  of  iron-clads  profitable  in  a 
locality  where  the  people,  24  years  ago, 
seemed  to  think  it  an  insult  to  them  that  I 
should  try  to  grow  apples  after  they  had 
failed.  I  am  still  ready  to  admit  that  in  all 
the  points  of  a  commercial  fruit  we  cannot 
yet  meet  the  great  standards  of  Southern 
New  England,  —  the  Gravenstein,  the 
Baldwin,  the  R.  I.  Greening  and  the  Rox¬ 
bury  Russet.  The  Wealthy  is  a  full 
match  for  the  Nodhead  (Jewett’s  Fine 
Red);  but  will  not  keep,  on  the  average, 
with  ordinary  handling,  as  well  as  the 
Baldwin  or  Greening,  while  Scott’s  Win¬ 
ter,  though  a  handsome  red  apple,  better  in 
quality  than  Roxbury,  is  lacking  in  size. 

Among  the  new  Russian  apples  of  the 
Budd-Gibb  importation  there  is  still  good 
hope  that  we  shall  find  some  valuable 
winter  fruit.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  expect 
positive  conclusions,  since  we  have  had 
these  sorts  only  six  years ;  but  we  know 
that  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
keepers  among  them.  Until  we  can  test 
them  by  the  barrel,  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  trade,  we  cannot  know  how 
well  they  will  keep;  but  we  can  already 
determine  something  in  regard  to  other 
points.  Antonooka  is  a  fine  yellow  apple, 
of  the  Grimes’s  Golden  style,  which  I  find 
an  excellent  bearer,  while  the  fruit  is  large, 
fair,  and  handsome,  but  probably  not  a 
better  keeper  than  Wealthy.  (By  the  way, 
Mr.  Gideon’s  Peter,  a  seedling  which  al¬ 
most  duplicates  the  Wealthy  in  other 
points,  seems  to  be  a  much  better  keeper, 
perhaps  as  good  as  the  Baldwin).  A  very 
promising  keeper  among  the  newer  Rus¬ 
sians  is  Bogdanoff,  a  handsome  red- 
streaked  apple  on  a  handsome,  vigorous 
and  early- bearing  tree. 

As  The  Rural  goes  everywhere,  I  want 
to  note  in  its  columns  the  existence  of  a 
Russian  iron  clad  apple,  the  Anisette,  of 
the  Oldenburgh  type,  which  is  considerably 
hardier  than  that  variety,  and,  what  is  of 
considerable  importance,  much  better  in 
dessert  quality.  It  looks  so  much  like  the 
Oldenburgn  that  so  expert  a  fruit-man  as 
Mr.  Tuttle,  of  Wisconsin,  once  thought  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  late  Charles  Gibb)  and  per¬ 
haps  still  thinks  it  identical.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so,  as  proved  by  its  superior 
hardiness,  and  equally  by  its  far  better 
flavor,  and  its  distinct  though  not  very 
much  greater  endurance.  It  is  now  (Oc¬ 
tober  8)  still  good  after  standing  in  a  warm 
room  nearly  two  weeks.  Oldenburghs  had 
all  fallen  and  rotted  before  this  was  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  tree.  The  young  trees,  up  to 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  notable 
for  the  grtenness  of  their  bark,  while  that 
of  the  Oldenburgh  is  a  dark  brown. 

Longfield  pleases  me  better  every  year. 
Unlike  most  sorts,  its  size  increases  as  the 
trees  get  old.  I  have  had,  this  year,  a  good 
many  specimens  three  inches  in  diameter. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  very 
good— almost  “  best  ” — dessert  apple.  Its 
season  is  about  that  of  the  Fameuse 
(“Snow”);  it  is  always  fair,  a  conical 
apple,  greenish-yellow,  with  a  red  cheek. 
Every  one  who  sees  it  speaks  of  its  beauty. 

Prolific  Sweeting  has  no  superior  among 
American  sweets  in  size,  beauty  or  quality, 
a  pure  sugar-sweet,  without  after-taste. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  months  a  better 
keeper  than  the  Oldenburgh. 

We  should  remember,  iu  treating  of  the 
Russian  apples,  that  there  is  no  man  in 
America  who  is  yet  able  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  regarding  the  important  qualities 


of  one  quarter  of  the  varieties  that  have 
been  imported.  Prof.  Budd,  of  Iowa,  has 
the  only  complete,  or  nearly  complete  set 
of  these  varieties ;  but  even  with  him  they 
have  not  been  in  bearing  long  enough  to 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  as  regards 
size,  quality,  productiveness  or  keeping.  - 
Ten  years,  at  least,  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  properly  sifted  ;  and  even  then  many 
that  fail  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota  may 
succeed  in  Northern  New  England;  for  the 
Northwest,  though  no  colder  than  the 
Northeast,  is  much  more  trying  to  tree 
fruits.  I  feel  sure  we  shall  find  some  good 
and  profitable  long  keepers  among  these 
Russians,  before  we  get  through  with 
them.  I  send  The  Rural  herewith  spec¬ 
imens  (average)  of  Longfield  and  Bogdanoff 
— see  Figures  330  and  332.  Though  not  yet 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  reliable 
testing,  the  latter  is  clearly  a  considerably 
longer-lived  apple  than  Wealthy. 

Keep  Fruits  Away  From  Line 
Fences. 

T.  M.  Ryan,  Erie  County,  Pa.— On  page 
684,  D.  H.  asks  a  question  about  growing 
fruits  along  line  fences.  For  nearly  40 
years  I  have  had  experience  in  this  matter. 
Fifty  years  ago  or  more  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  owners  of  the  farm  adjoining 
mine,  set  out  fruit  trees  along  the  line 
fence,  which  is  nearly  80  rods  in  length. 
They  were  mostly  seedling  apples,  pears, 
cherries  and  peaches.  They  were  set  pretty 
close  to  the  line  rail  fence  which  we  have 
tried  to  keep  in  place  ever  since  ;  but  it  is 
hard  adequately  to  describe  what  an  eye¬ 
sore  and  nuisance  those  trees  have  been 
to  me  ;  for  the  old  apple  trees  that  are  still 
living  have  spread  their  roots  and  branches 
far  over  my  side  of  the  line,  shading  and 
robbing  my  soil  to  produce  almost  worth¬ 
less  fruits,  hardly  fit  for  cider.  While  one 
or  two  generations  of  the  pear  and  cherry 
trees  have  died  out,  their  suckers  and  roots 
have  filled  the  fence  corners  with  suckers, 
many  of  which  are  from  five  to  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  bight.  These  all  help  to  give 
protection  to  weeds,  peaches,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  sumach,  wild  carrots,  etc., 
which  furnish  a  harbor  for  woodchucks, rab¬ 
bits  and  similar  vermin,  very  annoying  to  a 
farmer.  Let  D.  H.  just  think  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  a  man  who  wants  to  keep  his  fence- 
rows  clean,  to  have  the  line  fence  occupied 
in  this  way  by  his  neighbor,  who  cares 
nothing  for  looks  or  anything  else,  wanting 
only  to  take  the  world  easy.  Then  again, 
let  him  imagine  how  nice  it  must  be  to  try 
to  pasture  cattle  in  the  fields  along  such  a 
fence,  where  they  will  be  tempted  to  reach 
over  for  the  bushes  or  worthless  fruits, 
until  the  fence  gives  way  and  lets  them 
through  to  be  “  dogged  ”  out  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  roads.  In  this  pasture  I  raised  a  pair 
of  colts  which  were  dogged  away  from 
these  worthless  apple  trees  by  the  owner’s 
dog  until  they  became  so  afraid  of  dogs 
that  myself  and  family  have  often  met 
with  narrow  escapes  while  riding  after  one 
of  them,  as  he  has  now  a  dreadful  fear  of 
dogs.  Only  to-day  have  I  been  obliged  to 
get  my  cattle  out  of  the  public  highway 
and  fix  up  the  line  fence  between  me  and 
another  neighbor  because  he  let  the  elder¬ 
berry  bushes  grow  in  the  fence  corners  on 
his  side  of  the  fence.  I  do  not  keep  breachy 
cattle  nor  have  I  ever  quarreled  with  my 
neighbors  about  what  they  grow  on  their 
side  of  the  line  fence  ;  but  I  have  known 
men  who  did  quarrel  and  come  to  blows 
and  lawsuits  over  such  matters.  Therefore, 

I  would  recommend  any  one  to  plant  grape 
vines  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  somewhere 
else  rather  than  close  to  the  line  fences,  if 
he  wants  to  avoid  perplexities  and  quarrels 
with  his  neighbors. 

“Those  Railroad  Robbers.” 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Whitehall,  Ky.— I 
have  not  got  through  my  hay-harvest  yet. 
Formerly  when  I  could  rely  on  honest  trade, 

I  closed  out  my  meadow  in  June.  Now 
when  my  mower  gets  out  of  order,  and  new 
pieces  are  ordered,  the  builder  in  Central 
Ohio  receives  instructions.  He  makes  a 
profit.  Then  he  sends  my  order  to  his  agent 
in  Cincinnati  and  he  makes  a  profit.  Then 
the  agent  in  Cincinnati  sends  the  repairs  to 
his  agent  in  Richmond,  Ky.  and  he  makes 
a  profit.  Then  my  merchant  in  Richmond 
lets  me  know,  after  more  than  a  mouth,  that 
my  work  is  done;  and  he  cannot  serve  me 
without  pay.  Iu  the  meantime  my  hay  on 
40  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy  has  rotted 
on  the  ground,  and  a  new  crop  of  waste 
wild  grasses  has  grown  up,  and  I  am  yet 
stacking  that  godsend.  When  I  get  through 
with  my  hay  I  may  go  down  to  Frankfort 
and  take  a  look  at  those  traitors  who  are 
trying  to  perpetuate  the  railroad  tyranny  in 
our  State  1  Help  me  ! 

Dr.  W.  J.  Beal,  Ingham  County,  Mich. 
— I  notice  what  the  editor  says  iu  The 


Rural  on  the  admirable  arrangement  for 
crossing  tecoma.  It  reminds  me  of  what  I 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in 
Detroit  in  1876,  on  “Sensitive  Stigmas  an 
Aid  to  Cross  Fertilization.”  I  have  studied 
it  out  in  mertynia,  tecoma,  catalpa, 
mimulus  and  utricularia.  The  article, 
somewhat  abridged,  was  printed  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier  and  copied  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  J ournal  of  Science  and  Arts,  p.  308, 
1876. 


WAR  ON  THE  BEARD. 

The  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce  gives  a  curious  bit  of  history 
which  will  probably  be  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  A  prominent  clergyman,  the 
editor  says,  announces  his  intention  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  crusade  against  beards  until  all 
of  his  profession  shall  enter  their  pulpits 
with  faces  cleanly  shaven.  He  especially 
denounces  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  as  a 
hideous  deformity  unbecoming  to  any 
gentleman.  He  has  been  severely  criticised 
for  his  opinions,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
novel,  nor  is  the  date  very  far  back  in  the 
calendar  when  the  great  body  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  It 
is  true  that  side  whiskers  were  tolerated 
50  years  ago,  and  the  favorite  English 
mutton-chop  style  was  permitted,  although 
even  this  was  considered  by  most  sober- 
minded  men  as  an  exhibition  of  personal 
vanity.  But  if  the  upper  lip  and  the  chin 
and  throat  were  shaven,  people  came  to 
forgive  the  innovation  upon  the  smooth, 
hairless  countenance,  and  these  side  whis¬ 
kers  came  at  last  to  attract  little  attention. 
Then  a  medical  writer  of  no  little  renown 
came  out  in  a  stirring  article  denouncing 
the  removal  of  the  beard  from  the  throat, 
and  after  that  date  so  many  followed  the 
new  custom  that  whiskers  which  conformed 
to  the  horseshoe  line,  leaving  a  clean  sur¬ 
face  for  the  upper  lip  and  for  the  space 
under  the  mouth  down  to  the  poiut  of  the 
chin,  were  permitted  without  remark. 

But  it  was  to  the  moustache  that  public 
opinion  objected.  A  young  man  in  the 
spring  of  1850  came  to  this  city  with  strong 
letters  of  recommendation  from  influential 
people  at  the  South,  and  applied  to  several 
large  jobbing  establishments,  one  after 
another,  for  employment.  He  could  influ¬ 
ence  a  large  amount  of  trade,  and  supposed 
that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  situation.  The  answer  wherever  he 
called  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive ;  no 
one  wanted  him  or  would  have  him  on  any 
terms.  He  could  not  understand  it  until 
he  called  on  Bowen,  McNamee  &  Co.,  then 
a  leading  jobbing  house  iu  the  dry  goods 
trade,  and  was  kindly  told,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry  why  with  all  the  influence  and 
undisputed  qualifications  he  presented,  he 
could  not  obtain  a  place,  that  no  firm  they 
knew  of  would  give  employment  to  a 
salesman  with  such  a  hideous-looking 
face.  The  young  man  wore  a  moustache  1 
He  called  on  the  editor  after  this  rebuff, 
and  was  advised  to  use  a  razor;  he  did  so 
and  found  employment  at  once. 

It  was  many  years  after  before  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  tolerated  the  beard. 
About  1858  a  young  man  obtained  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  corresponding  clerk  in  the  well- 
known  banking  house  of  Duncan,  Sherman 
&  Co.  He  had  never  shaved,  but  the  growth 
of  hair  was  so  tardy  and  slow  that  it  re¬ 
mained  for  a  year  or  more  unnoticed.  At 
last  the  moustache  began  to  show,  and  the 
head  of  the  bank  noticing  it  one  day,  told 
him  that  he  must  shave  it  off  or  leave  the  ser¬ 
vice.  These  incidents  are  recalled  to  show 
that  our  clerical  friend,  although  he  may 
now  stand  alone  iu  his  prejudice  against  the 
hairy  covering  of  the  lip,  cannot  secure  a 
patent  for  his  dislike  as  if  it  were  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  his  own  brain.  Whether  the  Mosaic 
prohibition  against  marring  the  corners  of 
the  beard  was  designed,  as  some  think,  to 
prevent  conformity  to  a  fashion  which  then 
distinguished  a  heathen  community,  or  ouly 
to  deter  any  dudish  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  Creator’s  purpose  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  sexes,  we  can  not  say,  but  we  think 
for  sanitary  reasons  alone  every  man  will 
do  well  to  leave  the  razor  perpetually  un¬ 
used,  and  let  his  beard  grow  according  to 
Nature’s  benevolent  design. 


- Orange  County  Farmer:  “Over¬ 
taxed  farmers  are  beginning  to  ask  if  they 
are  really  getting  the  benefits  of  just  gov¬ 
ernments  which  they  pay  for.” 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BRIEFEST. 

It  is  an  error,  says  Bradstreet’s,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  eggs  have  no  considerable  use  ex¬ 
cept  for  food.  They  are  employed  in  calico 
printing,  in  photography,  in  gilding,  in 
clarifying  various  liquors  and  in  book¬ 
binding.  A  large  business  has  sprung  up 
in  the  preparation  of  photographic  paper 
with  salted  albumen, and  one  establishment 
alone  is  said  to  have  used  more  than  2,000,- 
000  eggs  in  six  months  for  this  purpose. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a 
vegetable  or  animal  substitute  for  albumen, 
but  in  vain.  A  prize  of  $2,000  offered  30 
years  ago  by  an  English  society  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  material  or  process  for  replac¬ 
ing  albumen  in  calico  printing  still  remains 
untaken.  Nor  are  the  yelks  of  eggs  used 
in  manufacturing  wholly  wasted.  They 
are  also  employed  in  the  arts, and  a  manufac¬ 
turer  in  Vienna  solidifies  them.  Possibly, 
too,  the  developments  in  canning  will  be¬ 
fore  long  give  us  canned  eggs,  or  perhaps 
condensed  eggs  suitable  at  least  for  cook¬ 
ing.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem  worth 
while  to  try  to  raise  part  of  the  eggs  which 

are  consumed  by  other  countries . 

Have  you  followed  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the 
matter  of  improved  chestnut  culture, 
friend?  A  little  grove  or  orchard  of  Para¬ 
gons  would  be  both  ornamental  and  useful 
in  a  few — very  few — years.  In  fact  there  are 
many  so-called  “  ornamental  ”  trees  far  less 
ornamental  than  most  of  the  Japan  seed¬ 
lings . 

Rules  for  a  Long  Life.— A  Canadian 
clergyman,  who  is  hale  and  hearty  at  78 
years  of  age,  gives  these  rules  which  have 
governed  his  life : — The  use  of  plain  food, 
with  plenty  of  fruit.  Personal  cleanliness 
by  frequent  ablutions  from  head  to  foot. 
Flannel  next  the  skin  the  year  round,  grad¬ 
uated  according  to  season.  Open-air  exer¬ 
cise  every  day.  Ventilation  of  sleeping 
room  summer  and  winter.  Eight  hours’ 

sleep  each  day . 

The  Freshman  class,  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  numbers  58< 
This  proves  that  a  purely  agricultural 
school  is  in  good  favor,  and  refutes  the 
idea  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  rising 
generation  who  wish  to  study  agriculture. 

Speaking  about  the  reported  disaffection 
among  the  Western  farmers,  the  Aroostook 
(Maine)  Times  invitingly  says  :  Why 

would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  these  people 
to  emigrate  to  Aroostook,  where  peace  and 
plenty  abound  ?  We  have  land  enough 
and  to  spare  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
sections  of  the  country.  The  State  of 
Maine  has  room  for  all,  and  Aroostook 
offers  the  best  inducements  to  immigrants. 
The  lands  are  rich  and  yield  abundant 
crops,  for  which  good  prices  are  realized. 
Come  to  Aroostook  and  be  prosperous  and 

happy !” . 

Bottles  for  labels,  as  suggested  by  a 
correspondent,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  idea. 
It  is  easy,  by  their  use,  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  and  it  will  remain  told  for  years. 
People  in  the  country  often  have  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  bottles  which  they  can  not 
sell  and  have  no  use  for . 


DIRECT. 

- Secretary  Rusk:  “In  the  older 

States,  where  agriculture  is  improving  and 
lands  are  valuable,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
dictate  of  wisdom  to  give  more  prominence 
to  mutton  production  in  sheep  husbandry. 
The  example  of  England  and  of  the  best  dis¬ 
tricts  of  France  and  Germany  is  worthy  of 
our  consideration  in  this  respect.  Meat 
and  wool  promise  greater  profit  than  wool 
alone,  and  furnish  a  double  incentive  to 
effort  for  the  highest  attainable  excellence 
of  product.” 

“  It  is  a  mistake  for  farmers  to  assume 
that  the  success  of  their  calling  depends 
entirely  upon  this  or  that  act  of  a  political 
body.  The  man  is  helped  who  helps  him¬ 
self,  and  there  are  many  things  which  will 
ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  the 
farmer  which  are  within  his  own  grasp, 
and  waiting  to  be  utilized.  The  demand 
for  his  products  will  have  to  be  satisfied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  lands  already  occu¬ 
pied,  as  our  unoccupied  arable  lands  have 
dwindled  to  comparatively  small  propor¬ 
tions.” 

“It must  follow  that  farms  will  increase 
in  value,  that  the  number  of  acres  which  any 
one  farmer  can  own  and  cultivate  will  de¬ 
crease,  and  that  only  the  most  intelligent 
and  most  wisely  directed  culture  will  in¬ 
sure  profitable  returns.  Hence  it  is  that 
those  who  follow  agriculture  must  follow  it 
in  the  near  future  as  a  profession  rather 
'4hau  as  mere  occupation.  Agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  must  point  the  way  toward  the 
highest  knowledge  and  most  improved 


methods  in  taking  advantage  of  different 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  Nature’s 
forces.” 

- The  Trade  Journal :  “  The  Rural 

New-Yorker  has  been  hitting  at  a  certain 
‘  novelty  ’  vender  pretty  hard  ;  in  fact, 
has  definitely  proved  him  a  falsifier.  But 
will  this  make  any  difference  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  question  or  even  hurt  his  trade  ? 
Not  at  all ;  the  Kind  of  people  who  buy  the 
Great  African  Whisky  berry  do  not  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  are  the 
crowd,  largely,  who  hit  the  fake  games  at 
the  fairs,  buy  lottery  tickets,  patronize  the 
bunco-steereis,  and  in  other  ways  bite  at 
chances  to  get  more  than  their  money’s 
worth.  That  they  will  continue  to  get  left 
goes  without  saying  1” 

- New  York  Herald  :  “Great  Britain 

is  phenomenally  rich,  and  all  the  world 
seems  to  be  adding  to  her  wealth.  Why  is 
it  that  one  of  the  great  States  of  this  Em¬ 
pire  (Ireland)  is  ever  crawling  in  the  dust— 
ever  begging  for  bread  ?  The  fault  cannot 
be  found  in  the  Irish  people.  They  are  a 
brave,  industrious,  gifted  race.  In  every 
country  they  have  succeeded  save  in  Ire¬ 
land.” 

“  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
had  a  splendid  budget,  so  much  money  in 
the  Treasury  that  the  government  can 
afford  100,000,000  for  the  navy  ;  the  interest 
on  another  5,000,000  for  the  children  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.” 

“The  British  Empire  distrusted  the  colo¬ 
nies,  as  she  now  distrusts  Ireland.  The 
colonies  responded  by  revolution,  Ireland 
sinks  into  despair.  Think  of  a  nation 
within  four  hours  of  the  richest  and  proud¬ 
est  Empire  of  the  world,  living  on  potatoes. 
Think  of  the  incredible  selfishness  and 
tyranny  wnich  permit  it.  The  mere  fact 
that  in  such  a  year  as  this,  the  world  teem¬ 
ing  with  prosperity,  wealth  and  substance, 
Ireland  alone — poor  Irtland!— should  be  dis¬ 
cussing  a  famine,  and  resting  her  subsis¬ 
tence  upon  one  wretched  vegetable,  the 
potato,  is  the  greatest  scandal  of  the  age. 
And  for  this  the  imperial  government  is  as 
much  to  blame  as  it  was  over  a  century 
ago,  when  in  utter  fatuity  and  ignorance 
it  threw  away  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
Empire.” 

- Industrialist  :  “  Do  not  allow  any¬ 
thing  to  divert  you  from  your  purpose,  and 
you  will  in  the  long  run  be  mentioned  by 
your  neighbors  as  Mr.  So  and-So,  the  pros¬ 
perous  sheep  farmer,  or  potato  farmer,  or 
whatever  your  specialty  is.  You  will  soon 
get  the  name  among  unthinking  persons  of 
being  lucky  with  your  especial  stock  or 
crop ;  but  that  will  not  hurt  you  any,  for 
you  will  know  that  it  is  not  luck,  but  that 
you  have  studied  your  subject  until  you 
are  master  of  it,  and  so  can  control  and 
command  success.  Almost  universally  it 
is  the  man  of  tenacious  purpose  who  is  the 
pronounced  success,  and  the  changeling 
who  is  out  at  the  toes  and  elbows,  out  of 
money  and  *  out  of  luck.’  It  is  reasonable 
that  this  should  be  so.  It  costs  money  and 
time  to  change  from  one  kind  of  farming 
to  another.  Different  machinery  and  dif¬ 
ferent  buildings  must  be  had.  The  farmer 
makes  mistakes  and  loses  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  while  learning  his  new  work,  and 
altogether  makes  a  mess  of  it,  while  the 
man  who  sticks  to  his  text  is  getting 
ahead.” 

- Park  College  Record:  “Doing  our 

best  puts  us  in  the  way  of  doing  something 
better.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  It  takes  the  best 

kind  of  brains  to  make  a  good  farmer. 
If  you  have  a  dull  boy  educate  him  for  a 
profession.” 

“If  you  really  wish  a  reputation  for  wis¬ 
dom  do  not  tell  what  you  are  going  to  do 
until  you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
do  it.  Listen,  smile,  look  wise  and  hold 
your  tongue.” 

“  I  don’t  think  much  of  the  man  who 
puts  his  domestic  partner  into  a  corner, 
and  keeps  her  there  year  after  year.  Any 
man  who  persistently  hurts  his  wife’s  feel¬ 
ings,  ignores  her  opinions,  or  belittles  her 
in  any  way,  does  a  great  wrong,  not  only  to 
her,  but  to  himself,  and  will,  before  he 
dies,  be  sorry  for  it.” 

- Joseph  Meehan  in  Garden  and  For¬ 
est:  “The  growing  of  figs  without  glass  in 
the  Northern  States  is  not  uncommon,  and 
yet  it  was  not  until  this  summer  that  I  saw 
them  so  grown  for  the  first  time  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  H.  P.  McKean,  of  German¬ 
town,  and  full  of  delicious  ripe  fruit.  The 
only  special  treatment  given  in  this  instance 
is  the  burying  of  the  trees  when  winter 
comes.  The  earth  is  thrown  out  on  one 
side,  the  branches  are  bent  over  and  kept 


down  by  stout  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  then  the  earth  is  thrown  back  to  cover 
the  branches  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches. 
These  trees  of  Mr.  McKean  are  now  about 
10  feet  in  hight.  On  their  northeast  side  a 
board  fence  has  been  erected  to  keep  off 
cold  winds  in  early  spring  and  to  give 
warmth  to  induce  early  growth.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  they  need  a  sunny 
place,  otherwise  some  of  the  fruit  will  not 
have  time  to  ripen  before  cold  weather 
comes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  plant¬ 
ing,  the  roots  should  all  be  spread  on  one 
side  only,  so  as  to  allow  the  tops  to  be 
bent  over  in  the  same  direction  when  the 
time  for  covering  the  tree  arrives.” 

- H.  T.  Brooks,  in  the  New  York 

Tribune  :  “  Young  friends,  kindly  permit 
a  veteran  of  life  to  remind  you  that  the 
highest  and  most  lasting  enjoyment  comes 
through  rigid  self  control.” 

“  Oh,  the  infernal  tyranny  of  bad  habits 
— such  as  the  continuous  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drink  till  its  victim  becomes  a  con¬ 
firmed  inebriate — illustrates  their  danger 
and  despotism.  Eschew  tobacco.  That  a 
nasty  weed,  a  rank  poison,  should  come 
into  such  general  use  is  the  strangest  thing 
in  history.” 

“Establish  and  maintain  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  fellow-men  ;  better  never  have 
been  born  than  hedge  yourselves  in  with 
narrow,  sordid,  selfish  sentiments  and  pur¬ 
poses  that  cut  you  off  from  sympathy  with 
people  whose  society  you  might  enjoy ;  set 
a  high  value  on  social  intercourse ;  don't 
let  business  cares  interrupt  it ;  show  your¬ 
selves  friendly  and  you  will  have  friends ; 
life’s  chief  joy  is  loving  and  being  loved. 
Don’t  let  desire  of  money  possess  your 
soul;  with  faithful  constancy,  unflagging 
industry,  provide  for  necessaries,  and  a 
reserve  for  sickness  and  old  age,  but  flee 
from  the  blighting  mania  for  wealth,  the 
greed  of  filthy  lucre— a  curse  and  craze  that 
stifles  noble  purposes  and  breeds  innum¬ 
erable  villainies.  Finally,  hold  fast  to 
Truth,  not  only  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  to  do  so  is  right,  but  because  it  is  prof¬ 
itable  as  a  business  investment  in  this 
world,  and  brings  ‘peace  at  last.’  ” 

- Baron  Jerzmanowsti :  “The  nations 

abroad  are  impoverished  by  the  expense  of 
the  vast  armies  they  are  supporting  to 
stand  on  guard  one  against  the  other.  They 
are  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  great  war, 
which  may  not  come  for  years  and  may  break 
out  any  moment.  A  tipsy  Czar  slapping 
the  face  of  a  foreign  ambassador  might  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  conflict  which  would  shake  the 
Continent.  Suppose  Russia  and  Austria 
should  be  involved  in  war;  the  vanquished 
nation  would  be  ruined  and  its  securities 
would  go  to  smash.  That’s  why  foreign 
capitalists  and  investors  fix  such  longing 
eyes  on  this  country,  which  has  a  stable 
government,  with  the  highest  credit  in  the 
world,  remote  from  warlike  complications 
and  possessing  absolutely  boundless  natural 
resources.” 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Scrofula 

Is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  all  diseases. 
Scarcely  a  family  is  entirely  free  from  it,  while  thou¬ 
sands  everywhere  are  its  suffering  slaves.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  has  had  remarkable  success  in  curing 
every  form  of  scrofula.  The  most  severe  and  painful 
running  sores,  swellings  tu  the  neck  or  goitre,  humor 
In  the  eyes,  etc.,  have  yielded  to  the  powerful  effects 
of  this  medicine.  Try  It. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $i;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  OO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 
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sherl;> 

CONDITION  POWDER 


Highly  concentrated.  Doso  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  0110-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mall 
post-paid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20 ; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  tJuido  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.00 
•rders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1 

Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 

i 

CATARRH 

1 

Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  r»*UL 
50c.  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  l  « 

1 

For  a  Disordered  Liver 

Try  BEECHAM’S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DR.TJ  G-G-ISTS. 


$20  IMPROVED  HIGH  ARM 

PHI  LA  DELPHIA  SINGER. 
15  days’  trial.  Warranted  5 
years.  Self-setting  needle,  scli- 
th  i-ctuling  shuttle.  IAgltirrunning 
and  noiseless.  All  attachments.  Send 
THE  <’.  A.  WOOD  CO.,  for  free 
17  N.  10th  St.,  Plii!a.,Pa.  circular. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button . 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Filins. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EUSTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  I 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


NEW  PARLOR  GAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it. 
Everybody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 
Amusement. 

Pat.  Feb. 

19,1889. 


Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  SI. 

Bronze, 

75  cents. 

ELASTIC  TIP 
Cor.  Comhill  and  Washington 


also  Patentees  ol  RUBBER  ELASTIC  FURNITURE  TIPS. 


THE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  1  he  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  XX), OX)  In  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  $1  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO..  3S  Court  Square.  Boston, 
Mass. 


double 
Hreech-  Loader 

$7.75. 

RIFLES  SLOP 
PISTOLS  75c 


Ail  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  voa 
boy,  send  sump  '  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 

1  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MADE  FROM 

Tin  Plate, 
Steel  Plate, 
Galvanized  J 
and  Copper. 

Sizes,  styles  and 
qualities  to  suit 
every  description  of 
Mouse,  Barn  i-r  Pub- 
lie  Build  lug  cover  iug.  Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

National  Sheet  Metal  Hoofing  Company, 

520  EAST  20th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Mast,  Foos  A  Co.  Sprihgtlold,  O. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 
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“OSGOOD” 

7  D.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3  TOM  ^  T  f"  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
I  U  ™  yk  K  _  Other  sizes  proportionately 
■  ■  <AM>VH  low.  Fully  Warranted 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


H  1  1  HAL  live.  WSHLL  S  HiLfl 

Remarkably  low  prices  Enormous  assortment  of  styles 
Honorable  treatment.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U.S  Our  prices 
range  from  excellent  Lustre  papers  at  «c.  a  roll  to  e/«s«n< 
Iridescent  Embossed  Golds  it  35c.  For  8c. postage 

a  1  8HS^iru?y.,4n^ro?SvSllliP1‘!.,i  with  borders  to  match. 

A.  L.  01  AM  E NT  &  CO.,  1206  Nlarxet  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1.  - - —  uj  man  or  personiulv. 

lit  nation  s  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
'cud  for  circular.  \V.  G.  CHAFFEE,  uswcjjo,N,  Y. 
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Legislation  cannot  cure  the  “hard  times” 
of  the  lazy  man. 


We  often  hear  good  people  say, 
Talk  is  chi  ap  !  Talk  Is  cheap ! 
So  it  is  with  brains  aw  ay, 

G  ne  wool  .  aihering  all  day, 
Giving  .Mr.  Tongue  full  pla> , 

Free  to  wag  and  lots  to  say, 

Ts lk  is  cheap  !  Talk  is  cheap! 


Read  the  second  cash-prize  offer  under  Publisher's 
Desk  on  page  748. 


Do  not  trust  the  man  who  is  ready  to  do  you  any 
favor  in  the  world.  Successful  people  can  not  afford 
to  be  so  generous.  The  man  that  will  promise  to  do 
almost  anything  you  ask  is  one  who  rarely  keeps 
his  engagements  or  promises.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
family  of  Ne’er-do-weels. 


We  want  some  of  our  experiment  stations  to  as¬ 
certain  what  form  of  lime  is  best  for  hens;  that  is, 
what  form  will  insure  hard  shells  at  the  least  cost. 
Do  finely  pulverized  oyster  or  clam  shells  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  furnishing  the  materials  for  shells  ? 
Are  these  better  than  quicklime?  Why?  Are  they 
better  than  finely-broken  bones  such  as  the  fertilizer 
men  furnish?  If  so,  why? 


First  rate  sweet  corn  as  late  as  October  25,  is  a 
treat  we  have  rarely  enjoyed.  It  was  planted  July 
5,  and  the  variety  is  Sto well’s  Evergreen.  We  have 
had  a  dozen  light  frosts,  but  none  severe  enough  to 
freeze  water.  The  plants  are  still  green,  though 
the  leaves  droop  and  show  that  their  service  is 
about  over.  But  the  corn  is  sweet  and  tender  and 
we  enjoy  it  and  our  visitors  enjoy  it  as  well  as  if  it 
were  the  first  mess  of  green  peas  in  springtime. 


That  plan  of  submitting  all  measures  to  a  joint 
committee  of  representatives  of  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions — see  page  740— is  a  good  one.  Carry  it  still 
further  and  agree  that  items  of  family  expense 
shall  be  carefully  talked  over  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family  before  the  money  is  spent.  Nothing  is 
better  than  those  families  where  each  member  can 
feel  that  he  has  some  voice  in  business  matters.  We 
have  found  that  this  course  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
business  responsibility  and  habits  of  economy,  that 
are  very  helpful.  Make  your  family  a  congress  for 
discussing  home  finances. 


A  new  department,  Farm  Politics,  is  begun  this 
week,  with  articles  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Henry 
George  and  “Bucephalus  Brown.”  We  hope  to 
discuss  matters  which  may  properly  come  under 
this  heading  in  a  way  a  little  different  from 
any  in  which  they  have  ever  been  discussed.  The 
present  “farmers’  movement”  shall  not  die  out 
with  the  coming  election,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  help 
it.  This  movement  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  our 
privilege  to  aid  in  directing  it  into  the  most  useful 
channels.  We  want  farmers  to  know  each  other 
better  and  to  come  together  and  discuss  the  various 
measures  proposed  for  their  relief,  to  the  end  that 
as  few  mistakes  as  possible  may  be  made.  Let  us 
start  this  farmers’  movement  right  by  learning  how 
to  be  honest,  just  and  fair  to  all  American  interests. 


The  last  New  Jersey  legislature  passed  a  bill  to 
legalize  pool-selling  on  race  tracks  in  that  State,  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  to  go  into  the  State 
treasury.  Through  the  good  sense  of  the  Governor 
in  withholding  his  signature,  the  bill  failed  to  be¬ 
come  a  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  organized 
and  persistent  effort  will  be  made  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  to  place  a  similar  bill  on  the  statute 
books.  It  behooves  every  good  citizen  to  oppose,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability,  the  election  of  any 
one  to  the  legislature  who  favors  this  monstrous  in¬ 
iquity.  There  are  no  less  than  six  large  race¬ 
courses  in  the  State  largely  patronized  by  sporting 
men  from  the  large  cities  of  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Those  living  within  their  reach  know 
them  to  be  the  most  demoralizing  agencies  conceiv¬ 
able.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  the  daily  press 
records  an  embezzlement,  a  theft,  the  misappropria¬ 
tion  of  trust  funds,  or  the  downfall  of  some  trusted 
employe,  and  attendance  upon  the  races  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  prime  cause.  Worst  of  all,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  hand  in  glovo  with  the  gamblers  in  their 
nefarious  schemes  to  fasten  these  poisonous  par¬ 
asites  more  firmly  upon  an  unwilling  common¬ 


wealth.  Let  the  people  make  themselves  heard  at 
the  only  place  where  their  voices  will  have  any 
effect — at  the  polls.  Stand  by  the  men  who  oppose 
this  nefarious  business. 


Mr.  James  B.  Olcott,  who  for  years  has  been  so 
interested  in  grasses  that  he  can  scarcely  talk  on 
any  other  subject,  writes  us  as  follows :  “In  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs,  dogs,  and  even  men,  we  have 
learned  to  pay  regard  to  the  organisms  we  are 
dealing  with.  But  of  the  grass  which  supports  all 
these,  we  have  grown  so  careless  that  we  sow  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  to  us  mixed  in  a  way  to  neutralize 
any  peculiar  excellencies  that  some  lots  undoubt¬ 
edly  have.  Few  seedsmen  know  where  their  seed 
originates,  and  the  public  of  buyers  and  consumers 
do  not  think  or  care;  nor  can  they  find  out,  if  they 
would,  or  get  the  same  stocks  again  that  have  once 
proved  of  use  to  them.  This  general  heedlessness 
and  ignorance  react,  ot  course,  upon  the  sources  of 
production  and  help  to  make  them  not  at  all  what 
they  should  be.”  _ 


In  the  implement  advertisements  which  appear 
in  English  agricultural  papers,  prices  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  quoted.  The  manufacturers  do  not  seek, 
apparently,  to  do  their  business  so  much  by  cata¬ 
logues  as  do  our  American  manufacturers.  The 
English  appear  to  make  smaller  sizes  of  implements 
than  our  manufacturers  can  find  sale  for.  We 
find  advertisements  of  foot-power  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  small  grinders  and  cutters,  that  are  almost 
unheard  of  here.  In  iron  products — fences,  ricks, 
roofing,  portable  sheds,  etc. — the  English  seem  50 
years  ahead  of  us.  No  doubt  a  lack  of  suitable 
timber  has  forced  the  substitution  of  iron  and 
willow  ware  for  our  heavier  woods,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  our  manufacturers  could  develop  a 
better  trade  iu  such  goods  if  they  would  go  about 
the  work  properly _ 

In  spite  of  the  cry  from  all  over  the  country  of 
the  extortionate  rates  of  the  express  companies,  it 
is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  Adams  Company 
will  advance  its  rates  on  November  1.  This  is 
cheering  news  to  those  dependent  upon  this  com¬ 
pany.  We  are  assured  that  it  will  have  the  ex¬ 
treme  kindness  to  notify  the  dear  public  just  what 
the  new  rates  will  be  before  they  take  effect.  This 
company  recently  reduced  its  force  of  employees 
in  this  city,  until  the  remaining  help  were  obliged 
to  work  nearly  night  and  day  to  handle  the  con¬ 
stantly  accumulating  freight.  The  necessity  for 
this  curtailing  of  expenses  and  increase  of  charges 
is  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer.  The  stock 
of  the  company  sells  for  145  to  150,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  financially  weak.  So  far  as  the  innocent 
outsider  can  see,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  grasp¬ 
ing  policy.  _ 


The  -way  the  grain  gamblers  in  the  Produce  Ex¬ 
changes  benefit  (?)  the  grain  markets  was  well 
illustrated  by  a  recent  occurrence.  A  vessel  was 
chartered  in  New  York  to  carry  75,000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  Lisbon.  This  indicated  an  improvement 
in  the  foreign  demand  for  grain,  but  the  gamblers 
telegraphed  the  news  all  over  the  country  late  in 
the  day,  the  speculators  boomed  up  the  price  of 
wheat  on  the  strength  of  it,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  would-be  shipper  went  into  the  market 
he  was  unable  to  buy  wheat  at  a  figure  that  would 
enable  him  to  fill  the  order,  and  the  charter  was 
canceled  at  a  loss  to  him.  Of  course,  the  advance 
caused  by  this  operation  was  not  maintained,  and 
a  promising  new  outlet  for  grain  was  closed,  to 
the  ultimate  loss  of  grain  growers.  Who  was 
benefited  ?  No  one  except,  possibly,  a  few  speculat¬ 
ors;  but  it  is  just  such  operations  that  are  depress¬ 
ing  the  export  trade  in  cereals  and  other  products. 
The  law  should  prohibit  gambling  in  agricultural 
products,  just  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of 
gambling.  _ 


This  is  an  age  of  whales,  or  rather  of  monsters 
with  the  magnitude  of  whales  and  the  rapacity  of 
sharks.  It  is  emphatically  a  voracious  age — an 
age  in  which  the  big  are  constantly  growing  bigger 
by  swallowing  the  small.  The  process  i3  going  on 
all  along  the  line  from  the  empire  to  the  tnpe- 
shop.  Where  are  the  multitude  of  petty  kingdoms 
and  principalities  that  variegated  the  globe  half  a 
century  ago  ?  Singly  or  in  groups  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared  within  the  ravenous  maws  of  their  bigger 
neighbors.  When  is  this  monarchical  absorbing 
process  likely  to  stop?  When  each  continent  is 
monopolized  by  a  mighty  empire?  Well,  will  not 
each  of  these  then  want  the  earth?  Again,  behold 
how  the  large  stores  are  transformed  into  small  cor¬ 
porations,  how  these  are  engulfed  by  large  ones, 
and  these,  in  turn,  by  the  stili  more  monstrous 
trusts.  Once  more,  what  has  become  of  the 
swarms  of  small  stores  and  work  shops  that  used  to 
afford  an  independent  livelihood  to  thousands  of 
hard  workers  in  all  our  towns  and  cities?  Go,  seek 
their  owners  subserviently  toiling  for  others’  gam 
behind  the  counters  of  our  mammoth  emporiums, 
at  the  lathes  and  benches  ot  our  gigantic  fac¬ 
tories  and  at  the  tubs  and  tables  of  our  mighty 
canneries  and  slaughter-houses.  Again  when 
is  this  industrial  absorbing  process  likely  to  stop? 
When  the  labor  and  products  of  tach  industry  are 
monopolized  by  one  huge  “combine?  ”  Well,  will  not 
each  of  these,  too,  then  “  want  the  earth  ”  ?  Will  not 
the  various  industries  oveilap  and  intertwine 
enough  to  afford  to  the  more  powerful  plausible 
grounds  for  antagonizing,  crushing  and  absorbing 
the  weaker  ?  But  would  even  a  plausible  excuse  for 


attacking  a  weaker  rival  be  sought  by  so  potent  a 
combine?  If  so,  its  morality  or  regard  for  public 
opinion  would  be  a  marvelous  improvement  on  that 
of  its  less  powerful  prototypes  of  to  day.  And  after 
all  the  industries  have  been  united  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  one  mighty  combination ;  what  then?  Why 
shouldn’t  the  members  contend  for  supremacy  ?  And 
when  the  monarchical  and  industrial  rulers  of  the 
earth  stand  face  to  face,  who  can  doubt  the  issue 
of  the  inevitable  struggle  for  supreme  power?  Then 
at  last  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  the 
manager  of  all  the  industries  of  the  world  will 
control  them  all — but  for  whose  benefit?  Why 
wait  until  all  our  multifarious  industries  are  brought 
gradually  under  the  selfish  domination  of  mighty 
and  mightier  combinations  before  accepting  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome— governmental  control  of  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  world,  and,  first 
of  all,  of  the  greatest  of  these — the  railroads  ? 


One  man  may  have  a  fondness  for  baked  beans — 
we  know  a  person  who  would  eat  them  every  day  in 
the  year.  Another  man,  possibly  a  member  of  the 
same  family,  will  noteat  baked  beans  at  all  because 
he  does  not  like  them  and  they  “do  not  agree  with 
him  ” — though  he  is  perfectly  healthy.  It  is  the 
same  with  pork,  oat-meal,  milk,  certain  kinds  of 
puddings  and  pies ;  in  fact,  with  hundreds  of 
articles.  If  people  would  remember  these  things 
there  would  be  less  wonder  at  the  different  stories 
told  about  the  profits  of  feeding  oil  meal  and  cot- 
ton-seed  meal  to  cows.  We  know  perfectly  well 
that  cows’ tastes  and  appetites  differ.  Some  cows 
show  a  marked  preference  for  a  certain  kind  of 
food,  while  others  are  as  eager  for  another  kind.  Is 
there  any  reason  to'  believe  that  one  cow  may  be 
better  fitted  than  another  to  properly  digest  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  seed  meal?  We  do  not  see  any, 
and  our  observation  has  convinced  us  that  the 
tastes  and  appetites  of  the  different  cows  in  the 
herd  are  well  worth  studying.  We  are  told  of  cows 
that  are  able  to  eat  eight,  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal  per  day  without  apparent  ill  effects.  There 
are  many  farmers  who  absolutely  will  not  believe 
such  statements.  It  might  be  well  for  them  to 
think  over  their  list  of  acquaintances.  They  will 
doubtless  find  some  one  who  may  eat  food  that 
would  never  answer  for  them. 


BREVITIES. 

Th®  tight  woodshed !  The  tight  woodshei  ! 

Well  stocked  with  8®»soiiea  w  od  aiK  dry, 

The  kitchen  siove !  Wh  it  memories  rove 
Befor  Imaginations  eye ; 

No  housewife’s  art,  however  stmrt, 

With  only  green  an"  soggy  wood. 

Can  make  a  meal  that  r  Iks  will  feel 
At  liberty  to  label  “  good.” 

But  I  would  shed  upon  the  head, 

Of  science  just  a  ray  or  two. 

Woo  i  cure"  ana  dry.  Is  apole  pie. 

Ana  dumplings,  min  e  on  puddings  too, 

Fri-  d  chicken,  cake,  doughnuts  and  cake 
Conoenspd  like  Jelly,  wuitlnv  lire 
T.  at  lr  may  burn  and  hereby  turn 
Tof  o  which  akes  our  hearts  aspire. 

Then  heed  the  rhyme  and  take  the  lime 
To  k«  ep  your  woodshed  tight  and  uil. 

Then  happ\  life  to  watch  your  lte 
Good  victuals  from  ihc  cook  stove  pull. 

Is  the  well  clean  ? 

Cultivate  a  new  subscriber. 

A  PEA- NUT  seller  makes  a  poor  banker. 

Should  we  try  to  make  “  general-purpose  ”  men  out  of 
our  boys  ? 

How  many  men  of  your  acquaintance  “build  better 
than  they  know  ?  ” 

Give  us  your  ears  for  1891,  friends,  that  is  all  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  asks.  Is  it  asking  too  much  ? 

The  habit  of  planting  a  tree  to  commemorate  any  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  family  event  is  a  worthy  one.  Adopt  it. 

It  appears  from  what  our  friend  says  on  page  742  that 
trees  and  vines  on  line  fences  are  very  likely  to  bring  forth 
evil  fruit. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  hear  that  our  friend, 
T.  V.  Munson,  Is  suffering  from  a  broken  leg,  caused  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse.  He  writes  us  that  it  is  slowly  mending. 

Rice  bran  is  now  quoted  in  the  New  Orleans  market  at 
$9  per  ton,  with  rice  polish  at  §12  to  $15.  Rice  bran  con¬ 
tains  three  times  as  much  fat  and  four- fifths  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  wheat  bran. 

We  are  told  of  a  peach  transaction  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  which  probably  “tails’’  the  record.  One  peach- 
grower  rented  his  peach-orchard  of  10.000  trees  on  shares. 
He  received,  as  his  share,  10  peaches,  or  one  peach  for  each 
1,000  trees  I 

Breeders  must  not  suppose  that  all  the  people  in  the 
Dakotas  burn  straw  for  fuel.  A  subscriber  in  R'chland 
County  writes  that  his  neighbors  buy  wood  at  the  railroad 
stations  at  §4  to  $7  per  cord.  It  is  shipped  by  .rail  from 
Minnesota. 

T.  B.  TERRY  writes :  “  The  hardest  work  done  on  my 
farm  is  iu  the  ‘think shop  ’  The  mere  doing  of  the  work 
is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  deciding  what,  to  do,  and  how 
it  can  oest  be  done  that  turns  the  hair  gray  and  tires  the 
brain  until  one  cannot  sleep.” 

That  dog,  Jack,  see  page  739,  became  nothing  but  a 
“  play-dog”  because  he  was  not  trained  and  made  to  get 
in  the  habit  of  doing  useful  work.  You  know  plenty  of 
play  men  who  might  trace  their  mtsforiuues  to  the  same 
cause.  Are  you  training  your  boys  so  that  they  will  make 
playmen  ?  You  can  easily  do  it  if  you  will. 

All  of  ns  may  grow  the  Downing  or  Houghton  Goose¬ 
berry.  The  berries  are  small  as  compared  with  those  of 
foreign  kinds,  but  they  are  better  in  quality.  As  the 
varieties  areas  prolific  as  any  one  desires,  why,  for  family 
use,  worry  over  the  fact  that  the  foreign  kinds  mildew 
with  us  and  are,  iu  consequence,  of  little  use  ? 

There  is  the  usual  complaint  about  potato  diggers  on 
heavy  clay  soil.  The  recent  heavy  rains  have  packed  the 
soil  so  that  diggers  cannot  make  their  way  through.  The 

{>otato  digger  is  not  designed  for  plowing  or  breaking  sod  ; 
t  is  a  machine  of  soil — most  useful  on  light,  loamy  soils 
that  are  kept  mellow  and  porous  by  thorough  tillage. 

A  LITTLE  note  on  another  page  tells  of  a  proposed  organ¬ 
ization  among  the  producers  of  the  best  beeves.  There  are 
texts  for  a  dozen  sermons  iu  this.  Organize  for  a  just 
price  for  tne  best  products  In  other  words,  combine  to 
grade  products  and  thus  single  out  those  quoted  “  No.  1.” 
Imperfect  sorting  has  much  to  do  with  “agricultural  de¬ 
pression.” 
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Business. 

CRANBERRIES  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

A  Special  Crop. 

Special  crops  requiring  special  conditions  of  soil,  climate 
and  treatment  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  are  usually  quite  profitable  where  favorable  conditions 
exist.  One  of  these  which  has  been  cultivated  only  over 
small  areas  is  the  cranberry.  It  has  been  grown  but  little 
outside  of  the  two  districts  of  Cape  Cod  and  Southern 
New  Jersey.  More  recently  cranberries  have  been 
extensively  planted  in  some  parts  of  Wisconsin  ;  but 
while  the  conditions  seem  favorable  for  their  growth 
the  liability  to  late  spring  and  early  autumn  frosts  en¬ 
dangers  the  blos?oms  in  spring  and  the  crop  in  the  picking 
season.  This  is  a  drawback  that  the  Eastern  growers  do 
not  fear.  The  formation  of  the  country  in  South  Jersey 
is  similar  to  that  of  Cape  Cod,  aud  is  commonly  called 
“  pine  barrens,”  in  which  sandy  plains  and  low  elevations 
alternate  with  small  swamps  and  creek  bottoms.  It  is  in 
these  latter  that  the  cranberry  luxuriates. 

The  Bogs  Around  Hammonton. 

A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  visited  the 
vicinity  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  cranberry  on  its  native  heath,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  in  its  native  bog,  this  being  the  appellation  of  a  field 
where  cranberries  are  grown.  The  ideal  location  for  a  bog 
is  in  the  drained  bed  of  an  old  mill-pond,  but  as  mill  ponds 
are  not  located  on  every  swamp  favorable  for  cranberry 
growing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  some  very  un¬ 
promising  looking  swamps  for  planting.  These  are  usually 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  bushes,  brakes  aud  wild 
grasses,  and  clearing  them  is. a  formidable,  and  often 
an  expensive  undertaking.  One  requisite  for  a  cran¬ 
berry  bog  is  that  it  must  be  so  situated  that  it  can  be 
flooded  with  water  and  the  water  be  drawn  off  when  desir¬ 
able.  The  first  step  in  subduing  a  swamp  is  to  drain  and 
‘"turf”  it,  that  is,  remove  all  the  bushes,  brakes,  etc.,  roots 
and  all,  it  sometimes  being  necessary  to  remove  A  foot  or 
more  of  the  surface  in  doing  so.  Natural  water-courses 
flowing  through  it  are  cleaued  out  and  straightened  and 
ditches  dug  to  drain  the  surface.  An  outlay  of  several 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  is  often  necessary  to  fit  a  bog  for 
planting.  After  the  turfing,  the  surface  is  covered  with 
sand  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches.  Sand,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  th»  most  plentiful  of  the  products  of  this  vicinity. 
Sometimes  dams  are  built  and  the  swamps  flooded  before 
turfing  mug  euougn  to  Kill  all  vegetation.  Tais  facilitates 
the  latter  process,  but  requires  a  longer  time.  After  the 
bog  has  been  turfed  and  sanded,  the  cuttings  are  planted 
at  any  time  of  year  when  convenient,  except  in  winter. 
These  cuttings  are  made  from  thrifty  vines,  sometimes  being 
cut  in  a  cutting  box  six  or  eight  iuches  long,  and  are  thrust 
well  intotne  sand  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  Although  the 
preparation  of  the  bog  is  au  expensive  process,  the  after 
cultivation  is  next  to  nothing,  consisting  in  pulling  a  little 
wild  grass  aud  weeds  now  au  1  then,  aud  opening  and  shut¬ 
ting  the  flume  gates  when  it  is  desired  to  draw  off  the  water 
or  flood  tne  bog. 

Fitting  a  Mill-Pond. 

When  an  old  mill  pond  is  transformed  into  a  “  bog,”  the 
cost  of  preparation  is  comparatively  light,  it  being  neces¬ 
sary  simply  to  drain  it  aud  remove  any  stray  logs,  stumps 
or  other  obstructions.  The  surface  is  seldom  sanded,  the 
vines  being  trodden  into  the  mud.  While  this  method 
does  not  secure  so  level  a  surface  or  so  even  a  stand  of 
plants,  it  is  preferable  to  the  other  method,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  given  further  on.  One  large  bog  visited,  about 
three  years  planted,  had  been  handled  to  simulate  au  old 
mill-poud,  the  dams  having  been  built  and  the  swamp 
flooded  for  about  three  years,  the  water  then  being  drawn 
off  and  the  bog  planted  the  same  as  a  mill  pond. 

Picking  the  Fruit. 

The  bogs  produce  little  fruit  tne  first  year,  but  some  the 
second,  usually  yieidiug  a  full  crop  the  third  or  fourth. 
The  picking  is  done  by  hand,  mainly  by  “dagoes,”  the 
common  term  for  the  Italians  who  are  depended  upon  to 
periorm  much  of  the  labor  on  the  bogs.  The  price  usually 
paid  is  40  cents  per  bushel;  more  when  the  picking  is  poor. 
After  the  picking  is  finished,  a  novel  method  is  '•esorted  to 
to  secure  scattered  berries.  The  bog  is  flooded,  when  the 
loose  berries  all  rise  to  the  surface  and  float  down  to  the 
outlet,  where  they  are  secured.  From  oue  bog  100  bushels 
were  secured  in  this  way,  1  was  told.  This  is  a  profitable 
proceeding  surely.  Au  average  yield  is  about  50  bushels 
per  acre,  though  crops  are  reported  much  in  excess  of  this. 
1  was  told  ot  oue  bog  that  had  yielded  1,000  bushels  on  a 
single  acre,  but  no  oue  placed  muen  confidence  in  the 
statement.  At  the  prevailing  prices  for  several  years,  this 
certaluly  must  prove  a  profitable  crop. 

Flooding  the  Bogs. 

The  bogs  are  flooded  annually  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
cover  the  plants  from  late  autumn  to  early  spring.  This 
is  done  to  protect  them  from  trust  in  fail  and  spring  aud 
to  prevent  heaving  duiing  the  winter.  Flooding  may  also 
be  resorted  to  in  case  of  di  ought  or  danger  from  fire.  It  is 
also  practiced  to  repel  insect  attacks.  The  only  insects 
causing  any  trouble  are  the  “  fire-worms”  aud  grass-hop¬ 
pers.  The  latter  give  the  most  trouble,  as  flooding  simply 
drives  them  off,  aud  as  the  water  cannot  be  lelt  on  more 
than  a  day  without  injury  to  the  fruit,  the  insects  return 
and  continue  their  depredations.  When  the  bogs  are 
flooded,  they  require  close  watchiug  in  case  of  heavy  rains, 
as  the  dams  might  break  from  a  sudden  rise  of  the  water. 

The  Scald  or  Rot. 

One  source  of  loss  is  the  scald  or  roc,  aud  for  this  no  oue 
seems  to  be  able  to  offer  any  certain  explanation  or  remedy. 
Oue  of  tne  urnst  plausible  explanations  of  us  origin  is  that 
it  is  caused  by  the  exposure  to  the  action  ot  the  sun  when 
the  bogs  are  tuned  and  sanded.  This  is  thought  to  be  an 


unnatural  state  for  the  plant  and  one  that  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  old  mill-ponds,  previously  spoken  of,  where  the 
plants  grow  more  nearly  in  their  natural  state.  Many 
growers  have  advanced  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
evil ;  but  thus  far  nothing  definite  seems  to  be  known. 

The  Iron  Mills  Bog. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  bogs  in  town.  At 
first  sight  a  grain  farmer  would  probably  hesitate  to  accept 
it  as  a  gift  if  he  were  compelled  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it.  It 
looks  like  a  vast,  swampv  waste,  yet  it  is  valued  at  $1,000  per 
acre.  It  is  situated  on  the  site  of  an  old  mill-pond  and  covers 
an  area  of  75  a*  res.  It  has  been  picked  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  is  as  good  as  ever.  Excepting  during  the  pick- 


A  New  Form  of  Spoon.  Fig.  335. 

ing  season,  one  man  at  an  expense  of  something  like  a 
dollar  per  day,  cares  for  it  It  does  not  occupy  all  his 
time  either.  There  is  no  plowing,  no  seeding,  no  hoeing — 
nothing  but  pulling  s^me  weeds  and  grass  and  attending 
to  the  water.  The  life  of  a  bog  seems  uncertain,  but 
under  ordinary  conditions  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  last  as  long  as  any  one  man  Is  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Bogs  which  have  been  picked  for  30  years  are  ap¬ 
parently  as  good  as  ever.  The  different  varieties  seem  to 
receive  little  consideration,  many  people  knowing  nothing 


Lawn-Mower  Attachment.  Fig.  336. 

of  the  names.  Some  were  simply  “  early  ”  or  ”  later  ”  or 
something  equally  indefinite. 

Old  Cranberry  Growers. 

Aaron  Sorden  &  Sons  are  old  growers  and  have  done 
much  work  in  clearing  and  planting  bogs  for  other  parties. 
Walter  Sorden,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  given,  has  been  familiar  with  the  business  for 
many  years.  He  advocates  the  system  of  plantiug  without 
turfing  as  possibly  the  best  to  avoid  the  scald  or  rot.  He 
is  an  extensive  grower  of  small  frmts,  sweet  potatoes,  etc. 
The  roads  traversed  to  reach  the  bo^s  are  literally  winding 
ways.  They  wiud  here  and  there  through  unbroken 
forests  of  small  pines  and  scrub  oaks,  over  sandy  knolls 


A  New  “Ear-Drum.”  Fig.  337. 

and  through  swampy  depressions.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  this  unimproved  land  through  this  part  of  the 
country.  Much  of  it  is  held  at  $30  per  acre,  and  the  clear¬ 
ing  would  cost  from  $15  to  $30  more — rather  expensive  land 
oue  would  think,  considering  that  there  are  no  buildings, 
no  fences,  no  improvements  of  any  kind.  But  there  are 
men  who  buy  this  land  and  make  money.  All  who  buy 
do  not.  Special  treatment  with  special  crops  brings 
satisfactory  results.  f.  h.  v. 


We  notice  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  tor  a  new 
method  of  fastening  the  cover  to  the  rectangular  churn. 
Tue  R.  N.-Y.  uses  this  churu  regularly,  and  the  only  fault 
it  has  had  to  fiud  with  it  is  the  mantier  of  fastening  the 
cover.  The  fastening  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  churn. 


A  POTATO-DIGGING  MATCH. 

Who  knows  what  a  really  good  day’s  work  at  digging 
potatoes  is  ?  Some  men  have  to  struggle  to  dig  10  bushels, 
while  others  claim  to  have  dug  and  picked  up  60.  Com¬ 
petitive  trials  would  be  useful  in  determining  this  point 
and  making  a  record.  When  some  of  our  permanent  fairs 
decide  to  grow  actual  crops  on  their  own  grounds,  we 
shall  see  prizes  offered  for  corn  cutting  and  potato-digging, 
and  we  feel  sure  such  contests  would  attract  a  good  deal 
of  attention.  The  following,  taken  fiom  the  Melbourne 
(  \ustralia)  Leader,  is  the  only  account  of  a  potato-digging 
contest  that  we  have  seen  in  print. 

“  The  conditions  were  that  the  man  who  dug  and  picked 
the  greatest  quantity  and  bagged  the  same,  should  get  the 
money,  bags  not  to  be  sewn,  but  the  nearness  ot  work  to 
be  taken  into  account.  At  11  A.  M.,  the  time  fixed  for  the 
start,  the  men  appeared  on  tne  scene.  Quinn,  wbo  is 
known  as  the  western  district  potato-digging  cnampion,  is 
about  31  years  of  age,  about  5  feet  11  incues  higfi,  and 
about  13  stone  in  weigfit,  well  built,  and  one  would  think 
physically  capable  of  doing  anything  where  strength 
would  be  required.  Lenahan,  the  local  man,  is  much 
smaller,  being  only  about  5  feet  8%  iuches  in  night.  He, 
like  his  opponent,  is  also  well  built,  stands  erect,  and  looks 
as  thnugu  he  could  do  100  yards  in  fair  time.  He  is  about 
33  years  old.  Tne  men  tossed  for  pick  of  ground.  Lenahan 
won  the  toss,  but  he  gained  little  or  no  advantage  in  tnis 
respect.  They  then  made  a  start.  Tuey  dug  with  the 
ordinary  forks  used.  At  first  the  wagering  was  slightly 
agam.-t  the  local  man,  but  as  time  passed  on  it  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  say  who  would  be  the  hero  of 
the  day.  At  about  half  time,  however,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Warrnambool  man  would  do  or  die.  But  coming 
to  the  finish  at  2  P.  M  ,  Lenahan  seemed  to  throw  extra 
vigor  into  his  work,  and  won  by  three- quarters  of  a  bag, 
the  numoer  of  bags  oug  being — Lenahan,  6%,  aud  Quinn, 
6.  It  is  estimated  that  they  dug  between  a  quarter  aud 
one- third  of  an  acre.  Thereiore,  lu  three  hours,  to  dig  this 
number  of  bags,  it  is  reckoned  that  they  are  very  smart 
digg  rs.” 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  told  how  much  the  bags  held, 
so  we  cannot  tell  how  many  potatoes  the  men  dug  or  how 
the  field  yielded.  The  only  potato  digging  contest  the 
writer  ever  saw  came  near  ending  in  a  tragedy.  Among 
the  contestants  were  an  Irishman  and  a  negro,  who  got 
into  a  fight  over  some  trivial  matter  and  thus  broke  up 
the  match.  We  would  like  to  know  the  record  of  some  of 
our  potato  digging  champions. 


THREE  NEW  PATENTS. 

New  Table-spoon. — Figure  335  shows  a  spoon  that  has 
just  been  patented.  We  understand  that  strong  efforts 
will  be  made  to  push  it  into  the  mouth  of  public  favor. 
The  crooked  handle  is  the  characteristic  point  about  it. 
Id  our  opinion  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  spoons 
can  come  into  general  use. 

Lawn-mower  Attachment.— This  device  is  intended 
to  catch  the  grass  thrown  out  by  a  lawn  mower.  Many 
patents  have  been  issued  for  attachments  to  serve  this 
purpose,  most  of  them  consisting  of  some  form  of  box 
hung  close  behind  the  cutter  bars.  The  attachment  here 
pictured,  Fig.  336,  seems  as  light  and  serviceable  as  any. 
We  question,  however,  whether  the  general  public  will  be 
ready  to  pay  much  for  the  device. 

A  New  Ear  Drum. — This  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  cap  or 
hat  with  borne  perforated  material  in  front,  back  of  which 
is  a  trumpet-shaped  tube.  Another  smaller  tube  leads 
from  the  back  of  this  to  the  ouiside  of  the  cap,  aud  thence 
around  behind  and  into  the  ears  (see  Fig.  337).  It  occurs 
to  us  that  something  of  this  sort  might  lie  made  very  use¬ 
ful  for  those  who  are  partially  deaf.  Most  deaf  people 
dislike  to  wear  any  appliance  that  must  be  kept  in  public 
view,  though  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  defective  ears,  an  increased  space  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  sound  waves.  As  deaf  people  are  naturally 
sensitive  about  their  affliction,  the  most  popular  appliance 
will  be  that  which  can  be,  at  least  partially,  concealed. 


CATALOGUES.  ETC.,  nECEIVED. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y. 
—This  is  an  autumn  bulb  catalogue  professedly,  though 
many  of  its  finely  illustrated  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
popular  house  pianis  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  small  fruits 
and  flower  seeds  for  fail  sowing.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
64  large  pages,  with  colored  covers  showing  the  spring- 
blooming  bulbs  which  should  be  planted  now.  This  firm 
has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  its  founder, 
the  well-known  and  kindly-hearted  Peter  Henderson  ;  but 
the  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Charles,  reared  under  his  prac¬ 
tical  guidance,  will,  we  feel  assured,  fully  maintain  the 
honorable  record  of  the  old  firm. 

The  Catalogue  of  William  Knabe  &  Co..  B\ltimore, 
Mu.,  gives  some  facts  that  will  interest  all  musicians. 
The  Kuabe  pianos  are  famous  the  world  over.  Eugene 
D’Aloert,  tne  celebrated  piamsr,  wrote  tue  following  note: 
“During  my  sojourn  here  1  had  frequent  opportunities  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  Kuaoe  pianos,  and  irom 
fullest  conviction  1  declare  them  to  oe  tne  best  instru¬ 
ments  ot  America,  Should  l  return  here  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses— which  may  be  the  case  very  soon— I  shall  most  cer¬ 
tainly  use  the  pianos  of  this  ceiebrated  make.  1  give  this 
testimonial  with  pleasure,  voluntarily,  and  entirely  un¬ 
solicited  by  the  house  ot  Knabe.” 


It  is  absolutely  remarkable  how  many  patents  are  issued 
for  churns  and  churu  powers.  Tne  object  of  these  new 
devices  is  to  hasten  the  formation  of  butter.  They  are  all 
“three- minute”  or  “  five-minute  ”  affairs  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  each  is  a  dasher  of  some  peculiar  formation, 
whirled  about  at  a  very  rapid  pace  in  the  cream  or  milk. 
Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  just  what  good  butter  makers 
should  avoid.  There  is  no  sense  in  nurrying  tue  churn¬ 
ing,  lor  what  is  gained  in  time  by  one  of  these  churns  is 
surely  lost  in  quality. 
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“  The  debtors  became  independent  of  the  pie  hunters,  be¬ 
cause  their  labor  was  made  more  valuable  and  thus  counted 
more  evenly  against  the  pie  hunters’  capital.  No  one 
knows  just  what  made  the  young  fellow  decide  as  he  did  : 
my  wife  says  she  knows  it  was  because  he  asked  himself 
what  his  sweetheart  would  say.  At  any  rate  he  made  his 
secret  free.” 

“What  a  wonderful  coincidence  ”  said  Mr.  Duncan.  “  It 
is  exactly  like  the  trouble  over  that  old  patent  system.” 

“  Well,  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  miners 
utilized  the  water.  They  were  thus  able  to  wash  out  gold 
faster  than  ever  before.  They  paid  their  debts  and  began 
to  save.  There  was  no  longer  any  particular  use  for  the 
capital  of  the  pie  hunters,  and  in  order  to  invest  it  these 
gentlemen  were  obliged  to  seek  some  new  place  where 
money  was  less  plentiful.  They  went  back  to  New  England 
where  they  were  looked  upon  as  prosperous  and  successful 
men  and  were  held  up  to  the  children  of  the  community  as 
model  citizens.  The  others  stayed  in  the  valley  until  the 
gold  gave  out.  By  that  time  they  had  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  the  precious  metal — when  divided,  each  got  a  very 
fair  share.  But  they  made  the  mistake  of  separating  to 
spend  it.  The  result  was  that  many  of  them  bought  so 
many  foolish  things  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  their 
shares  left.  Had  they  made  the  same  combination  to 
spend  that  had  served  them  so  well  in  accumulating,  they 
would  all  have  been  in  fair  circumstances.” 

THE  FARMER’S  MOVEMENT. 

As  John  ended  his  story  he  closed  the  old  book  and 
handed  it  to  Mary. 

“  Better  take  it  right  back,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “  it’s  too 
valuable  to  be  left  about  here.” 

Mary  took  the  book  and  started  back  to  her  state-room 
to  put  it  away.  As  she  reached  the  stairs  she  turned  aside 
to  make  room  for  two  sailors  who  were  pushing  a  small 
four-wheeled  truck  towards  the  bow  of  the  ship.  On  it 
was  placed  a  massive  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  an  anvil  and 
covered  with  a  perfect  network  of  small  wires.  As  the 
sailors  passed  John  a  piece  of  wire  dropped  from  the  truck 
and  trailed  along  the  deck  behind. 

“  Careful  1  careful  1  ”  said  John  quickly,  as  he  drew  his 
chair  away  from  the  wire.  “I  have  energy  enough  to-day, 
thank  you,  without  caring  for  that  charge.” 

The  sailors  stopped  the  truck  at  once  and  one  of  them 
took  a  pair  of  wooden  tongs  and  put  the  wire  back  on  the 
anvil. 

“That’s  the  great  trouble  with  that  force,”  said  John, 
“  it  is  too  powerful  to  be  put  in  the  bands  of  careless  men. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  volume  of  power 
contained  in  that  anvil,  and  when  we  think  that  a  single 
touch  of  that  wire  would  have  sent  my  chair  dashing  all 
about  this  ship,  you  can  imagine  that  those  things  will 
bear  watching.  Now  you  see  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
That  truck  will  stand  right  up  by  the  bows,  where  it  will 
provide  the  power  to  propel  10  large  boats  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  powerful  electric  light.  When  night  comes,  these 
boats  will  circle  around  and  around  the  ship,  making  the 
sea  for  half  a  mile  in  every  direction  as  light  as  day. 

The  two  men  sat  out  and  watched  the  sailors  as  they 
fastened  the  truck  in  place.  Close  by,  almost  touching 
the  truck,  stood  a  large,  metal  figure  of  a  base-ball  player. 
It  was  exceedingly  life-like — admirable  in  every  way,  with 
bat  in  hand,  body  thrown  back  in  the  act  of  striking  at  a 
ball.  It  was  on  its  way  to  a  State  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  where  it  was  expected  to  represent  Justice  at  the 
top  of  the  national  capital.  The  citizens  had  discovered 
that  scales  frequently  became  rusty,  particularly  in  bad 
weather,  while  base-ball  bats  were  always  the  same.  They 
had,  therefore,  decided  to  settle  their  differences  on  the 
ball  field  instead  of  in  the  jury  box. 

“  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  story,”  said  Mr. 
Duncan,  as  they  turned  away  from  the  truck  at  last,  “it  is 
indeed  remarkable  how  closely  history  repeats  itself.  The 
history  of  this  country  for  the  10  years  after  1895  follows  so 
closely  that  of  this  mining  company  that  I  am  almost 
startled.  Of  course,  you  cannot  remember  much  about 
that  period.” 

“No,  I  am  too  young  for  that.  I  have  heard  my  father 
speak  of  it,  but  he  could  see  no  hope  for  the  country  at  all. 
He  became  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  way  things 
were  going, and  20  years  ago  he  left  the  country  to  its  fate  and 
emigrated  to  Africa,  where  he  felt  sure  Americans  could 
found  a  nation  that  could  correct  our  national  faults  and 
cultivate  our  national  virtues.  I  was  pretty  young  then  and 
my  father  left  me  with  his  sister,  until  his  new  nation 
could  get  fairly  on  its  legs.  Somehow,  those  legs  are  not 
fairly  strong  yet,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  father’s  home  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  come  back  with  me  and  spend 
his  last  days  in  America,  which,  after  ail,  is  the  best 
country  the  world  has  ever  known.” 

Your  father  made  a  mistake  in  going  away.” 

“I  know  he  did.  He  should  have  stayed  with  us  and 
helped  in  the  changes  that  made  history  so  rapidly.  I 
wish  I  had  lived  in  those  days.  Of  course,  I  have  read  all 
about  them,  but,  after  all,  one  must  actually  live  amid 
such  scenes  in  order  to  really  know  them.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Why  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  yes¬ 
terday,  the  day  my  father  came  home  to  tell  us  that  the 
Sub-Treasury  bill  had  passed.  We  felt  like  celebrating 
then,  I  can  tell  you.  My  father  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
man.  I  am  sure  that  he  felt  that  this  measure  would  re¬ 
lieve  all  our  troubles,  pay  our  debts  and  start  us  anew 


towards  prosperity.  We  lived  in  a  small  farming  town  in 
Illinois.  My  grandfather  was  a  pioneer.  These  pioneers 
were  men  of  large  ideas,  who  judged  a  farm  more  by  its 
extent  in  acres  than  by  its  depth  in  soil.  Whenever  a  crop 
began  to  fail  in  quantity,  there  was  enough  fresh  land  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tired  field.  ‘  More  laud  !’  not  ‘  Bitter 
land  1’  became  their  motto,  and  their  sons  inherited  their 
ideas  without  the  necessary  laud  on  which  to  practice 
their  theories.  That  was  the  trouble  with  my  father.  He 
wanted  ‘More  land  1  More  laud!'  just  as  his  father  did, 
but  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  50  times  as  much  for  fre3h 
land  as  his  father  had  paid.  He  could  not  realize  that  an 
inch  added  to  the  depth  of  his  old  land  was  better  than 
acres  of  surface  of  new  land,  and  consequently  he  bought 
more  than  he  could  pay  for  and  ran  hopelessly  in  debt. 
Why  hopelessly  ?  Because  the  money  power  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  almost  exactly  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
old  pie  hunters,  controlled  the  currency,  regulated  interest 
and  thus  grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  its  capital  in¬ 
creased.  But,  excuse  me,  I  think  your  wife  will  win  that 
prize  if  you  are  not  careful !” 

John  turned  hastily,  just  in  time  to  see  Mary’s  young 
man  hurry  into  the  telephone  office.  Through  the  window 
they  could  see  him,  after  considerable  listening  and  watch¬ 
ing,  approach  the  telephone.  This  was  too  much  for  John. 
He  sprang  from  his  chair  and  hurried  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  find  Mary  and  liberate  his  young  man.  But  he 
stopped  in  amazement  at  the  figure  which  confronted  him. 
A  man  of  gigantic  size  came  rushing  upon  him,  apparently 
flourishing  a  tremendous  club.  John  had  barely  time  to 
spring  to  one  side  when  the  object  darted  past  him,  strik¬ 
ing  the  cabin  door  a  blow  with  its  club  that  sent  the 
splinters  flying  in  all  directions.  In  an  instant  all  was 
commotion.  The  passengers  and  crew  came  rushing  up 
from  below  to  behold  a  remarkable  spectacle.  Ihe  statue 
of  the  base-ball  player  was  darting  about  the  deck  with 
up-lifted  bat,  plunging  madly  from  side  to  side,  thrusting 
and  striking  with  almost  incredible  force,  but  without 
purpose  or  aim.  The  cause  was  quickly  apparent.  The 
statue  had  been  mounted  on  wheels  to  render  moving  and 
unloading  easier.  A  wire  from  the  anvil  mounted  on  the 
truck  had  accidentally  fallen  against  it.  In  an  instant  the 
immense  volume  of  power  stored  away  in  the  anvil 
had  been  communicated  to  it,  and  it  had  started  on  its 
dangerous  course  about  the  ship.  The  captain  rushed  for 
an  axe  with  which  to  cut  the  wire  and  thus  to  stop  the 
supply  of  power,  but  as  he  turned  the  statute  seemed  to 
gather  itself  for  one  supreme  effort.  It  whirled  about 
until  it  faced  directly  towards  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and 
then  started  in  a  direct  line  at  fullest  speed.  Jhe  pas¬ 
sengers  fled  from  its  path  in  terror.  Straight  on  on  it 
darted  like  a  flash,  with  the  bat  uplifted  and  the  body  bent 
back  as  if  to  strike.  The  bat  seemed  to  reach  up  as  it 
passed  under  the  telephone  reel  which  was  rapidly  un¬ 
winding  as  the  ship  sped  through  the  water.  One  crash 
and  the  reel  went  flying  far  out  over  the  water.  A  louder 
crash  and  the  statue  darted  through  the  railing,  leaped 
far  out,  and  then  fell  into  the  boiling  water  to  be  seen  no 
more.  The  ship  was  left  without  communication  with  the 
shore,  while  Mary’s  young  man  had  been  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunity. 

It  was  some  time  before  our  friends  could  recover  from 
this  startling  incident. 

John  had  become  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Duncan’s 
story,  so  he  took  occasion  to  hunt  him  up  and  ask  him  to 
continue.  There  being  no  danger  of  either  young  man 
using  the  telephone  now,  he  concluded  to  let  Mary  seek 
her  own  amusement.  Left  to  herself,  that  lady  applied 
herself  to  the  task  of  learning  the  secret  of  this  mysterious 
young  lady. 

“In  1893”  said  Mr.  Duncan,  “  American  society  presented 
a  spectacle  not  unlike  that  described  In  your  old  miner’s 
diary.  The  vast  proportion  of  the  cash  was  stored  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men.  They  repre¬ 
sented  in  numbers  about  the  proportion  that  the  pie  hun¬ 
ters  held  to  the  rest  of  the  miners.  This  money  power  con¬ 
trolled  the  prices  of  coal,  light,  oil  and,  in  many  cases, 
water  and  other  natural  products  which  God  intended 
should  be  as  free  as  air.  They  were  even  gaining  control 
of  the  land  itself— the  former  freeholders  becoming  tenants 
and  workmen.  They  controlled  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  absolutely.  It  was  this  same  system  of  interest  and 
mortgage  that  enabled  them  to  keep  their  capital  growing. 
This  capital,  held  in  a  compact  mass,  sucked  the  country 
dry  and  grew  larger  and  larger  the  more  it  was  turned 
over.  It  was  a  selfish  age.  The  monied  people  grew  more 
and  more  to  look  down  upon  and  despise  those  whose  right¬ 
ful  share  of  wealth  they  had  taken.” 

“But  how  about  the  ‘self-made  men’  that  we  read 
about;  one  would  suppose  that  they  kept  the  two  classes 
together.” 

“  Yes,  there  were  so-called  ‘  self-made  men.’  They  were 
generally  strong,  rugged,  brainy  fellows  who  had  the 
strength  and  the  will  to  devote  themselves  to  one  single 
idea.  They  fought  their  way  up  from  one  class  to  another 
by  sheer  pluck  and  forced  the  money  power  to  admit  them. 
But  they  always  wore  the  marks  of  the  battle.  They 
fought  so  hard  against  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  spent  so 
much  strength  in  squeezing  their  share  out  of  business 
that  they  forgot  how  to  be  anything  but  fighters.” 

“  But  they  could  not  lose  their  interest  and  sympathy 
for  the  poor  ?” 

“  One  would  suppose  not,  and  yet,  in  a  sense,  they  did. 
They  could  not  see  why  any  boy  should  fail  to  do  as  they 
had  done,  and  they  found  fault — not  always  openly,  per¬ 
haps — with  those  who  had  not  the  strength  either  of  mind 
or  body  to  follow  their  course.  They  were  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  set  themselves  and  their  record  up  as  models  for 
other  poor  young  men,  forgetting  that  others  had  been 
bred  through  generations  for  poverty,  while  they  were 
only  good  examples  of  atavism.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


IV omans  Work. 

QUEER  PEOPLE. 

WE  have  all  seen  them,  haven’t  we  ?  Once  in  a  while 
we  meet  a  person  whom  every  one  decides  to  be 
queer,  yet  not  one  can  tell  you  in  what  that  queerness 
consists.  If  we  should  analyze  the  matter,  we  should  be 
quite  likely  to  find  that  those  whom  the  world  calls  queer 
are  those  who  have  originality  enough  to  do  things  in 
their  own  way,  instead  of  following  the  beaten  “  sheep- 
path” — shall  we  call  it  ?  An  aged  friend  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  an  old  Quaker  who  said  to  his  wife  in  substance  : 

“  Hannah,  doesn’t  thee  think  it  strange  there  are  so  many 
queer  people  in  the  world  ?  Nearly  every  one  seems  to  be 
queer  except  thee  and  me,  and  sometimes  I  think  thee’s  a 
little  bit  queer !  ”  If  this  old  gentleman  had  not  been  a 
Quaker,  and  thus  a  little  queer  himself,  he  would  have 
been  an  admirable  type  of  the  world  at  large,  which  thinks 
everything  queer  which  differs  from  it.  John  Halifax  and 
his  beloved  wife  were  “queer”  because  they  spent  them¬ 
selves  for  their  poorer  neighbors  and  for  the  right,  and 
refused  to  know  those  who  had  wealth  and  name  if  these 
were  coupled  with  vicious  and  evil  lives. 

A  most  estimable  lady  who  lives  with  her  family  in  the 
midst  of  a  rough  foreign  element,  her  home  a  bower  ot 
beauty,  and  a  very  Eden  to  her  husband  and  children, 
refined,  loving,  careful  in  every  way  to  do  the  best  for  her 
dear  ones,  and  to  bring  out  their  best,  told  us  that  she  was 
voted  queer  in  the  neighborhood  because  she  did  not  send 
her  children  to  the  public  school,  because  her  beautiful 
daughter  of  sixteen  had  never  had  a  “  beau,” — did  not 
know  what  it  was— and  even  because  she  gave  her  family 
simple  food  instead  of  indigestible  pastries  and  cakes. 

A  friend  who  had  been  saved  from  imminent  death 
through  the  skillful  treatment  of  a  noted  sanitarium, 
aroused  the  sarcastic  remarks  and  fliDgs  of  a  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  through  her  use  of  Graham  gems  and  sauce  un¬ 
limited,  and  through  her  “  lazily  ”  spending  two  hours  or 
more  eVery  afternoon  in  her  hammock  under  the  blue 
skies  and  in  the  fresh  air  of  heaven  ;  and  when,  through 
careful  hygienic  and  rational  treatment  previous  to  its 
birth,  her  little  one  came  to  her  almost  without  suffering, 
she  was  “  queerer  ”  than  ever. 

A  family,  consisting  of  a  mother  and  several  girls,  left 
alone  on  a  farm,  with  little  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood 
aside  from  it,  were  obliged  to  help  at  such  outside  work 
as  they  could  do.  They  husked  corn  and  picked  apples  ; 
they  raised  strawberries  and  sold  them  in  the  nearby  vil¬ 
lage  ;  they  taught  school  and  studied  French,  German  and 
geometry;  they  were  courteous  and  refined;  they  made 
their  own  dresses  and  bonnets ;  they  played  and  sang ; 
they  wrote  for  the  papers ;  and  they  were  looked  down 
upon  by  the  whole  neighborhood  because  of  their  menial 
work  and  their  “queerness,”  and  meanwhile  were  envied 
on  all  sides  for  their  talents.  Feeling  at  heart  their  own 
superiority,  they  yet  winced  under  sneers  and  envious 
remarks,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  left  their  girlhood 
home  to  live  among  more  congenial  people  that  they 
could  hold  up  their  heads  freely,  and  feel  that  they 
had  done  well  with  their  lives. 

And  so  we  might  multiply  instances  to  show  that  many 
times  people  are  dubbed  “queer”  or  eccentric,  merely 
because  they  differ  from  those  who  criticise  them.  Let  us 
be  a  little  careful  how  we  bestow  this  dubious  epithet  on 
others,  lest  we  ourselves  be  also  found  wanting.  ‘  It’s  a 
queer  world.”  _ 


Mrs.  Terhune  (Marion  Harland),  who  has  lately  given 
up  the  editorship  of  The  Home-Maker  Magazine,  now 
lends  the  prestige  of  her  name  to  the  Housekeeper’s  Week¬ 
ly,  a  bright  little  periodical  still  in  its  first  volume. 


lUi.srcUanmtf  gulvmi.sing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  The  K.  N.-Y. 

Packer’s 
T  ar  Soap 

Is  one  of  Nature’s  Remedies,  and 

the  Ideal  for  Toilet  and  Bath. 


Composed  of  Vegetable  Oils, 
Pine-Tar  and  Glycerine. 


Complexion. 


It  is  a  luxury  to  use  as  well  as  perfectly 
pure,  while  many  soaps  are  notoriously 
dangerous. 


Skin  Diseases. 


It  is  a  natural  balm,  with  recognized 
curative  properties. 


N  .  .  “No  mother  who  has  ever  used  it  for  her  babies 

ursery.  would  willingly  do  without  it.” 

—Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


Hair  and  Scalp. 


Used  as  a  shampoo  nothing  can 
equal  It,  either  as  a  remedy  for 
Scalp  Diseases,  Dandruff  and  Baldness,  or  as  a  delightful  cleanser. 


25  Cents.  All  Druggists. 


|f  Sample  (14  cake)  10  cents,  stamps,  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  mentioned. 

PACKER  M’F’G  CO.,  Ho.  100  Fulton  Street,  HEW-YORK, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MY  IMPROVISED  BOOK  CASE. 
HILE  there  is  a  decided  taste  for  old 
furniture,  all  that  is  old  is  by  no 
means  desirable.  For  years  I  had  disliked 
the  looks  of  that  very  convenient  but  old 
sideboard  in  the  dining-room.  Finally,  it 
dawned  upon  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  at  the  same  time  utilize  it  1  I 
must  do  one  of  two  things:  either  get  a  new 
writing  table  with  drawers,  or  a  new  book¬ 
case  with  some  kind  of  accommodations 
for  stowing  away  my  constantly  accumulat¬ 
ing  correspondence,  my  books  and  papers 
for  filing,  and  my  scrap-books.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me:  Why  not  buy  a  fac-simile 
of  the  old  sideboard  with  the  modern 
improvements  of  delicate  carving,  a  nice 
mirror  back  and  a  shelf  below  for  glass  and 
silver,  and  then  convert  the  old  sideboard 
into  a  book-case  ? 

Well,  why  had  this  brilliant  idea  never 
dawned  upon  me  before  ?  Yes,  why  ?  I 
readily  found  a  pretty  oak  sideboard,  as 
convenient  and  beautiful  as  the  old  one  had 
been  convenient  and  ugly,  and  my  glass, 
silver  and  china  seemed  twice  as  handsome 
within  and  without  as  they  had  in  the  old 
one.  The  new  sideboard  had  one  drawer 
less  than  the  old  one  ;  but  the  two  drawers 
for  silver  and  napkins  were  deeper,  and  held 
just  as  much  as  the  three  old  ones,  and  the 
table-linen  drawer  was  also  deeper. 

The  question  next  was  how  to  make  a 
thing  of  beauty  of  the  old  sideboard  when 
converted  to  new  uses,  since  it  would  now 
be  constantly  under  my  eye  if  set  up  in  my 


best  of  everything  or  go  without.”  Well, 
while  believing  in  a  good  article  every 
time,  I  think  it  would  verge  upon  the  sin¬ 
ful  for  every  person  to  follow  that  old, 
threadbare  saying  :  I  prefer  to  get  the  best 
I  can  afford.  Each  person  ought  to  know 
what  is  the  best  she  can  afford — and  not 
let  some  Mrs.  Grundy  decide  for  her  what 
she  should  get  or  could  afford.  My  new 
sideboard  cost  only  $20  ;  but  the  new  writ¬ 
ing  table  I  coveted,  or  the  smallest  book¬ 
case,  would  have  cost  that.  Therefore  I 
am  satisfied  with  my  management,  and 
even  Mrs.  Grundy  is  welcome  to  come  to 
take  tea  with  me;  but  she  need  not  think  I 
care  for  her  sniffs  of  scorn  at  my  selection 
of  a  sideboard,  or  my  old  new  book-case. 

If  a  woman  cultivates  enough  indepen¬ 
dence  to  manage  her  own  domestic  affairs 
and  carry  out  her  ideas,  she  need  not  go 
without  a  great  many  things  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  cannot  have  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  One  of  the  prettiest  compliments  I 
ever  heard  paid  to  a  home-making  little 
woman  was  this :  One  day  a  guest,  a  rich 
lady  in  delicate  health,  arrived.  She  was 
a  woman  who  reveled  in  soft,  warm 
clothing,  and  in  having  luxurious  furnish¬ 
ings  and  rich  tones  of  color  about  her. 
On  that  cheerless  November  day,  coming 
into  the  well-warmed  and  cosy  but  unpre¬ 
tentious  room,  which  had  no  bank  account 
behind  its  simple  and  homey  furnishings, 
with  the  home-made  touch  everywhere, 
even  to  the  scrim  curtains  with  double- 
faced,  crimson,  canton-flannel  hangings, 


the  good  man  said  it  was  a  “  long  way 
ahead  of  elderberry  pie,”  and  that  was  either 
a  commendation  of  the  experiment  or  else 
a  disparagement  of  the  elderberry  pie,  and 
I  know  his  opinion  of  the  latter.  Hence  I 
cannot  hug  myself  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
a  remarkable  success  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
last  of  it  1  Has  any  one  else  thrown  herself 
into  the  breach  to  find  out  how  those  pies 
were  made  ?  lina  hadley. 


WOMAN  AS  A  COMPETITOR  WITH 
MAN. 

ENNY  WISE”  in  The  Rural  for 
July  19,  tells  some  plain  truths 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Women  prate  about  their  rights,  but  are 
unwilling  to  fill  the  places  they  appear  to 
be  seeking.  The  hard  hits,  the  biting  sar¬ 
casm,  the  constant  warfare  between  capital 
and  labor  are  too  severe  for  the  tender  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  the  average  woman. 

We  like  to  have  men  give  up  their  seats 
to  us  on  street  car  or  ferry  boat.  We  like 
the  courtesy  which  makes  a  man  pick  up 
and  restore  the  roll  of  papers  which  we 
drop,  or  hand  us  the  fan,  although  it  may  be 
easily  within  our  reach.  No  matter  how 
hurried  a  man  may  be,  we  want  him  to  give 
us  the  smoother  side  of  the  road  through 
life. 

I  once  heard  it  said  of  a  woman  who 
received  the  very  masculine  salary  of  $1,200 
a  year  in  a  general  insurance  office:  “Why 
of  course  she  receives  man’s  wages.  She 


AS  IT  WAS.  Fig.  338. 


Drawn  by  a  Girl 
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study.  “  When  a  woman  will,  she  will, 
you  may  depend  on’t.”  I  took  its  mea¬ 
sure  across  the  frout,  which  I  found  to  be 
42  inches.  The  plain  shelf  six  inches  from 
the  top  was  the  same.  Two  brass  rods  42 
inches  long,  cut  at  the  furniture  dealer’s 
were  obtained.  I  bought  one-half  dozen 
brass  handles  to  replace  the  wooden  knobs, 
and  also  one  yard  of  double-width  dark 
crimson  all-wool  rep  for  two  curtains — one 
three-quarters  long  aDd  one  a  quarter  for  the 
front  and  shelf;  for  my  plan  was  to  take 
off  the  lower  doors.  I  then  added  to  my 
purchases  one  can  of  prepared  rosewood 
paint,  and  one  half-pint  bottle  of  furniture 
varnish.  My  bill  footed  up  : 


One  yard  of  woolen  rep . *1.50 

Seven  feet  of  brass  rod  . 63 

Brass  rings,  small,  three  dozen . 03 

Brass  mountings  for  rods.  t<*  o  pairs . 20 

One  pint  prepared  paint . 20 

One-half  pint  varnish . 10 


Total . $2.?2 


Ah,  if  you  could  have  seen  the  result ! 
My  magazines  and  papers  to  be  preserved 
found  a  fitting  resting  place  on  the  shelves. 
By  adding  on  one  side  two  or  three  thick 
pasteboard  partitions,  at  a  cost  of  20  cents 
more,  I  was  able  to  set  my  scrap-books  on 
end ;  and  every  thing  was  so  handy  that  I 
congratulate  myself  every  day  for  having 
had  “wit”  enough  to  get  rid  of  that  old 
sideboard,  and  for  having  converted  it  into 
a  thing  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  use  ! 

I  forgot  to  say  that  my  new  sideboard  is 
a  comparatively  simple  affair,  and  would 
not  suit  some  ambitious  housekeepers  at 
all ;  I  mean  that  class  who  always  “get  the 


$U.$ c clUuicou.o  ^ (1  vcrtis'ing. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  illss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


she  exclaimed  :  “  Oh,  how  beautiful  and 
comfortable  this  house  always  is.  My  dear> 
your  artistic  instincts,  your  household 
gifts  are  charming.  You  can  always  make 
a  house  beautiful  out  of  the  simplest 
things.”  EMILY  L.  SHERWOOD. 


THOSE  PEACH  PIES. 

AVE  any  of  you  tried  them  ?  My 
passion  for  experiment  was  aroused 
at  once.  Of  course,  as  the  good  doctor  did 
not  tell  us  how  they  were  made,  but  only 
that  they  were  “  an  accomplished  fact,”  it 
was  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  come  out 
j.ust  at  the  place  set  out  for,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  mine  were  exactly  a  success. 

No  economical  mind  in  this  year  of  scant 
fruit,  and  especially  scant  peaches,  could 
help  experiencing  a  thrill  of  joy  at  the 
tbought  of  delicious  peach  pies  from  so 
cheap  and  common  a  commodity  as  green 
tomatoes.  That  thrill  was  mine,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  My  theory  was  that  if  toma¬ 
toes  could  by  any  culinary  jugglery  be 
made  to  seem  like  peaches,  it  must  be  by 
the  use  of  peach  or  almond  flavoring.  •  The 
peach  I  did  not  have  on  hand,  so  the  next 
best  thing  was  the  almond.  The  tomatoes 
were  washed,  sliced  and  cooked  according 
to  directions  for  sauce,  then  the  flavoring 
was  added ;  but  the  desired  peach  flavor 
was  not  strikingly  prominent  even  to  a 
strong  imagination,  and  the  evil  geuius  of 
cookery  put  into  my  waiting  mind  to 
try  a  few  drops  of  strawberry  flavor  to 
“qualify  the  almond  a  little!”  Alas  for 
the  qualification  !  It  was  all  strawberry 
now,  and  a  more  sickish  mess  I  never 
tasted.  More  almond  was  added— no  effect; 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon — still  no  effect; 
desperation  now  laid  hold  of  me,  and  the 
mess  was  finished  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  tea  spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon. 
Did  it  taste  like  peach  ?  Well,  n-o-o,  not 
much.  Meditation  as  to  whether  it  should 
go  into  the  chicken  feed  or  be  put  into  the 
waiting  crusts  occupied  the  next  five  min¬ 
utes,  but  finally  it  went  into  the  oven.  The 
result?  Really  it  tasted  quite  like  pump¬ 
kin  pie,  and  when  it  had  stood  a  day  you 
could  scarcely  tell  it  from  apple  pie  !  And 


does  a  man’s  work  as  a  man  would  do  It 
and  expects  no  small  gallantries  from 
men.”  Therein  lies  a  part  of  the  secret; 
even  though  we  may  do  a  man’s  work  in 
many  departments,  we  do  not  accomplish  it 
in  manly  fashion.  We  require  more  wait¬ 
ing  on,  more  "  fuss  and  feathers,”  and  we 
must  pay  for  the  luxury  in  receiving  less 
remuneration  for  our  toil.  Perhaps 
should  woman  receive  the  elective  franchise 
it  might,  iD  time,  teach  her  business 
methods.  She  would  be  ashamed  to  go  to 
the  polls  ignorant  of  .the  cause  and  effect 
of  the  measures  which  she  was  supporting 
and  it  is  po-sible  that,  her  rights  once  ob¬ 
tained,  she  would  be  willing  to  dispense 
with  her  privileges.  It  is  very  certain  that 
if  she  ever  makes  a  success  of  business  she 
must  learn  business  methods,  remembering 
that  efficiency  not  sex  controls  the  large 
salaries.  a  woman. 


RECIPE  FOR  YEAST. 

JB.,  Fort  Assiuaboine,  Montana,  desires 
.  to  know  how  good  yeast  is  made.  We 
have  the  best  authority  that  the  following 
recipe,  strictly  followed,  will  give  “per¬ 
fect  ”  yeast. 

Boil  one  large  tea-cupful  of  hops  from  20 
minutes  to  one  half  hour,  in  three  pints  of 
water.  Strain  the  water  upon  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  grated  raw  potato,  stirring  well. 
Continue  stirring  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
just  begins  to  boil,  then  remove  and  add 
one  tea-cupful  each  of  salt  and  sugar.  When 
lukewarm  add  one  teacupful  of  risen 
yeast.  In  making  bread,  one  tea  cupful 
of  this  yeast  is  used  to  two  quarts  of  flour. 
However,  as  our  correspondent  did  not 
wish  to  use  the  yeast  for  bread,  it  may  be 
that  the  beer  or  brewer’s  yeast,  generally 
to  be  obtained  from  the  baker’s  will  answer 
the  desired  purpose  better,  as  it  is  usually 
quicker  and  stronger. 


Green  Tomatoes  in  Soup.— Green  toma¬ 
toes  may  be  used  iu  any  of  the  ways  that 
have  been  given  for  ripe  tomatoes.  Even 
after  frosts,  they  form  a  not-to  be-despised 
addition  to  vegetable  and  other  soups. 


Dried-Beep  Soup.— Take  a  handful  or 
so  of  finely  shaved  dried  beef,  and  simmer 
it  15  minutes  in  enough  water  to  cover  it. 
Boiling  makes  the  meat  toueh.  A  few 
minutes  before  It  is  wanted,  put  in  a  bowl 
of  sweet  milk— part  cream  if  it  is  at  hand. 
Thicken  this  when  it  boils  up,  with  some 
flour  mixed  with  a  little  milk.  Season 
with  pepper  and  a  little  butter:  the  meat 
will  make  it  sufficiently  salt.  This  is  a  de¬ 
licious  and  nourishing  soup  quickly  pre¬ 
pared  and  available  at  all  times  qf  the  year 
when  dried  beef  can  be  procured.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  milk  is  a  great  improvement 
on  that  prepared  by  using  water. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since— in  more  than  two  years  — had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”  — C.  M. 
Hatfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BT 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


YOU  NEED  NOT  FEAR 

that  people  will  know  your  hair  is  dyed  if 
you  use  that  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

Tuffs  Hair  Dye 

No  one  can  detect  it.  It  imparts  a  glossy 
color  and  fresh  life  to  the  hair.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Price,  SI.  Office,  39  Park  Place,  N.  Y, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
4-j  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  i» 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ea¬ 
sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  Ms  LB.  TINS. 

General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line(£hls 

sized  type.  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extrt 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  ceni 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  Is 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  S.04  (16!*  fr. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.03 ,29)*  fr.) 


Agents  wlU  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Kntered  tX  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 

M  SMond-oUM  mall  matter. 
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Publisher  s  Desk . 

Don’t  See  Men  as  Trees  Walking. 


SEEING  THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

A  claim  to  honesty  does  not  make  a  man 
reliable.  A  declaration  that  a  thing  is 
“best”  does  not  make  it  so.  A  plow,  a 
variety  of  corn  or  a  newspaper  cannot  well 
be  “best”  under  all  circumstances.  At 
this  season  particularly,  the  publishers  of 
farm  papers  are  making  loud  claims  to  the 
position  of  “  best.”  The  Rural  Publishing 
Company  believes  in  and  likes  competition  ; 
the  keener  and  more  vigorous,  the  better 
for  all  concerned.  We  desire  our  readers 
to  carefully  examine  any  or  all  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
The  American  Garden,  and  we  do  not  fear 
the  result.  We  aim  at  the  “top-shelf” 
position.  We  believe  that  we  frequently 
occupy  it.  Sometimes  we  are  crowded  off 
by  lively  competitors,  but  feel  that  we  are 
there  not  less  than  nine  times  in  ten.  If 
we  get  pushed  off,  we  deserve  it.  If  our 
readers  feel  that  the  “good  old  Rural”  IS 
on  the  TOP  SHELF,  we  desire  and  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  they  will  lose  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  their  neighbors  of  the 
fact,  especially  as  they  will  not  only  benefit 
the  paper  by  extending  its  circulation,  and 
their  community  by  promoting  good  farm¬ 
ing  and  better  living,  but  may  also  be  well 
paid  for  their  efforts. 


HO  YOU  WANT  MONEY  ? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HELP  YOUR 
NEIGHBOR  ? 

HERE  IS  $100.00. 

HELP  YrOURSELF. 

The  trial-club  raisers  under  the  new  offer 
are  getting  in  their  work,  and  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  money  will  go  so  easily  as  it  did 
in  September.  The  offer  is  as  follows  : 

$100  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y".  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  Benders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
in  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  if  preferred,  in  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  Great 
“Combine”  with  the  Prominent 
Newspapers  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we 
have  entered  into  special  arrangements  with 
several  of  the  great  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  years  past 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  offers,  doubtless  to  their 
benefit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD. 
—The  weekly  edition  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  in  America,  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times 
in  every  respect.  Price  $1 ;  in  club 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.25. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION.— This 
is  well  known  as  the  foremost  newspaper 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  we 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


take  pleasure  in  offering  its  weekly 
edition  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  $2.25.  Price  of  The  Constitution 
alone  $1. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS.— Who  does  not 
know  of  this  wonderful,  progressive 
and  successful  newspaper  ?  Its  weekly 
edition  is  famous  the  world  over.  Price 
$1;  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$2  25. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE —What  The 
World  is  to  the  Middle  States,  The 
Globe  is  to  the  New  England  States, 
and  its  weekly  edition  is  a  bright  and 
instructive  family  newspaper.  Price 
$1 ;  in  club  with  THE  RURAL  New- 
Yorker,  $2.10. 

It  would  take  a  page  of  space  to  adequately 
describe  any  one  of  these  great  newspapers. 
They  can  be  known  only  by  examination. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  any  of  them  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Canadian  breeders  of  Holsteins  propose 
to  print  a  herd  book  of  their  own. 

The  Country  Gentleman  states  that  the 
oldest  Hereford  herd  in  America  is  that  of 
Erastus  Corning,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
dates  back  to  an  importation  of  1840. 

American  Shropshire  breeders  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  best  sheep  to  be  found  in  England. 
American  Shropshires  will  soon  rank  in  ex¬ 
cellence  with  American  Jersey  cows. 

The  great  herd  of  the  late  Major  William 
Gentry,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  is  to  be  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion,  October  30.  The  stock  consists  of 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  mules  and  jacks. 

SOUTH  Down  sheep-breeders  who  cannot 
attend  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  November 
18,  may  send  by  letter  to  the  Secretary— S. 
E.  Prather,  Springfield,  Ill.,— any  sugges¬ 
tions  they  may  have  to  make. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus 
Herd  Book  is  out.  The  entries  include 
1,196  bulls  and  1,504  cows  and  heifers— a 
large  proportion  of  bulls.  Thomas  McFar¬ 
land,  Secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

THE  16th  volume  of  the  Friesian  Herd 
Book  contains  pedigrees  of  black  and  white 
bulls  1251  to  1410;  black  and  white  cows 
5701  to  6109;  red  and  white  bull  No.  28; 
mixed  color  bulls  22  to  24,  and  mixed  color 
cows  232  to  245. 

A  Mr.  Morse,  near  Denver,  Colorado, 
“expects  to  produce  a  family  of  polled 
Holstein  Friesians,  by  continuing  to  dis¬ 
horn  all  calves.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  ability  to  breed  the  horns  off,  but 
can  he  sell  his  stock  as  pure  Holsteins 
while  the  “scale of  points”  includes  horns? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Winchell,  a  breeder  of  dogs 
in  Vermont,  has  obtained  a  judgment  of 
$1,000  against  the  National  Express  Com¬ 
pany  for  injuries  to  a  dog.  The  dog  was 
well  boxed  for  shipment,  but  the  driver  of 
the  express  wagon  drove  over  a  pile  of 
rubbish  and  tipped  the  box  out  of  the 
wagon,  injuring  the  animal  so  that  she 
could  not  be  bred. 

A  Meeting  of  the  International  Associa 
tion  of  Sheep  Exhibitors  was  held  October 
9,  at  St.  Louis.  This  year’s  officers  are: 
President,  N.  H.  Gentry,  Sedalia,  Mo. ; 
Vice  president,  R.  J.  Slone,  Stonington, 
Ill. ;  Secretary,  W.  L.  Morse,  West  Mans¬ 
field,  Ohio.  The  question  of  exhibiting 
sheep  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  was  dis 
cussed,  but  not  settled. 

T.  L.  Miller,  Hereford  breeder,  of 
Beecher,  Ill.,  favors  a  consultation  of  the 
leading  producers  of  first  class  cattle  with 
a  view  to  forming  an  organization  to  handle 
the  trade  in  the  best  beeves.  He  thinks 
these  fancy  cattle  comprise  only  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  offered  for  sale,  and  that 
the  breeders  of  this  small  proportion  might 
readily  combine.  Good  idea. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Sparks  of  Mount  Leonard, 
Mo.,  writes:  “I  have  never  found  any 
specific  for  hog  cholera.  Everything  has 

been  tried,  but  usually  no  good  results  fol¬ 
lowed.  Crude  coal  oil  fed  in  a  slop  or  by 
soaking  corn  in  it  is  as  good  a  preventive  or 
remedy  as  can  be  found.  When  hogs  get 
sick  the  trouble  is  not  cholera  every  time. 
They  are  also  afflicted  by  a  great  many 
other  diseases,  such  as  measles,  quinsy, 
mange  and  worms.  Lice  are  also  very 
troublesome  to  them;  but  the  pests  can 
easily  be  killed  by  applying  coal  oil  and 
grease,  in  equal  parts,  all  over  the  hog.” 

Mares  and  Horses.— The  N.  Y.  Sun  says 
that  Nelson's  reduction  of  the  stallion  record 
to  2.10%  shows  that,  after  a  long  period  of  di¬ 
vergence,  the  trotting  mares  and  horses  are 
again  nearing  each  other  in  speed.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  George  M.  Patchen,  who  one 
time  essayed  to  contest  the  honors  with 
Flora  Temple,  for  many  years  afterward 
the  mares  steadily  drew  ahead.  When 
Goldsmith  Maid  set  the  record  at  2.14,  the 
stallions  were  just  under  2.20.  Then  they 
came  up  witJ>  a  rush  to  Smuggler’s  2.15%, 
only  a  second  and  a  quarter  behind,  but 
away  went  the  mares  again  with  Maud  S., 


who  put  their  mark  at  2  08%.  Since  then 
the  stallions  have  been  steadily  gaining, 
through  Maxey  Cobb,  Staraboul,  Palo  Alto, 
Axtell  and  Nelson,  until  again  there  is  but 
two  seconds’  difference  between  the  fastest 
mare  and  the  fastest  horse. 

The  Tariff  on  Hor3Es.— The  London 
Live  Stock  Journal  says:  “  The  20  per  cent, 
duty  on  horses  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  for  purely  work  pur¬ 
poses  may  stimulate  a  demand  from  this 
coantry  for  the  very  best  of  our  breeds, 
seeing  that  the  stock  suitable  for  breeding 
from  ‘  beyond  the  sea  ’  is  to  get  in  free.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  importers 
will  no  doubt  considerably  curtail  their 
shipments  uutil  they  can  find  an  outlet  for 
their  stock  up  to  the  standard  of  work.  It 
is  possible  we  may  have  a  few  sent  to  us 
with  their  store  cattle;  but  it  will  argue 
a  miserable  state  of  helplessness  in  this 
country  if  we  have  to  use  foreign  reared 
horses  to  raise  turnips  to  fatten  foreign 
oxen.  In  the  meantime  the  McKinley  Bill 
will  have  taught  our  breeders  at  home  to  be¬ 
ware  of  relying  entirely  on  a  foreign  market 
which  may  be  checked  in  a  moment’s 
caprice.” 

Incubator  Tests.— The  tests  of  incuba¬ 
tors  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show 
promise  to  be  very  complete.  By  the  rules 
the  incubators  must  be  sealed  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  show  and  not  tampered  with 
until  the  judges  decide.  All  incubator 
tests  at  shows  are  made  by  removing  the 
dead  or  infertile  eggs.  These  are  taken 
away  because  they  would  not  hatch  under 
any  circumstances,  owing  to  the  fault  of 
the  hens  and  not  of  the  incubator.  Neither 
can  hatch  an  egg  that  has  no  germ.  The 
rule  is  to  allow  all  incubators  fertile  eggs, 
so  that  all  are  on  equal  terms.  If  this  were 
not  done,  an  incubator  in  which  good  eggs 
chanced  to  be  placed,  might  hatch  more 
chicks  than  a  better  one  in  which  worse 
eggs  had  been  put.  All  persons  interested 
will  be  satisfied  if  the  incubators  hatch  a 
large  percentage  of  fertile  eggs,  as  the 
eggs  can  be  tested  out  on  the  fourth  day 
after  being  put  in  the  incubator. 

Devon  Cattle.— There  are  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  breed  that  can  be  classed  as 
“  monsters.”  They  do  not  perhaps  reach  a 
very  heavy  weight,  but  “  what  there  is  of 
them  is  A  No.  1.”  The  London  Live  Stock 
Journal  relates  the  following  anecdote— 
the  events  occurring  in  1853,  at  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Smithfield  Show:— ‘The  Queen  had 
accompanied  the  Prince  Consort  to  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fat  stock.  Her  Majesty,  de¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  the  why  and  tne  where 
fore,  asked  why  the  gold  medal  for  the 
champion  beast  had  been  given  to  a  Devon. 
‘I  think  they  are  the  prettiest,’  was  the 
Royal  comment;  ‘but  you  don’t,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  give  the  prize  here  for  beauty  ?’  The 
person  of  whom  the  inquiry  was  made  re¬ 
plied  :  'Because,  Your  Majesty,  Devons 
have  more  ninepenuy  beef  than  three¬ 
penny.’  Of  course,  this  statement  roughly 
indicates  Devon  excellence,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  set  down  as  accurately  representing 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Her  Majesty  reflected 
a  moment  over  the  rustic  fashion  of  talking 
about  what  it  concerns  the  rustics  much  to 
know  the  truth  of,  and  calmly  replied  :  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  the  Devon  cattle 
have  the  best  sirloins  ?’  ” 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  toour  adver¬ 
tisers. 


A  PRIZE  SHEEP  BREEDING  FARM  In  the  Lake 
Champlain  Valley,  Vt.;  near  City  and  good 
Schools  ,  eight  hours  from  New  York  ;  41X1  acres  ;  cuts 
250  tons  hay  ;  four  houses,  18  outbuildings  :  accom¬ 
modations  for  100  cattle  and  8d0 sheep;  only  £50  per 
acre;  description  prepared  nfier  personal  Inspection 
mailed  parties  meaning  business.  (Kollo  5,169) 
PHILLIPS  &  WELLS,  Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


J.1.C.-DR1V1NG 


The  only  bit  made  that  can 
be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
DIT  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
k  D I  I  pouul  and  entire  success. 

.>0,000  sold  in  1880. 
75,000  sold  in  1800. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

lACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0.rpci,:.W,5,: 


[ALL  STEEL  PRESSES] 


Add^ss  P.K4)^£KicKaC9 

56  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  A!.BAMYj>N.Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand  made  oak  loath- 
er  IlarnesM.  single  £7  to  ftSn  Double 
ft  18. 50  to  $io.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  owego,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 

MIDDLETOWN  NURSERY  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

Peach  Trees  our  Specialty. 

250,0  0  first,  class  Pea<-h  Trees  of  best  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Special  inducements  on  large  lots,  or  will  Bell 
our  entire  Nursery  of  trees  now  ready,  and  8V  ,0  (l 
budded  this  season,  with  good-will  ami  business. 
Very  cheap  for  cash.  Catalogues  free. 

E.  It.  COCHRAN  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Del. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

IT'ORIHIOOK  KEVVELM  are  among  the  largest 
'  lit  America  devoted  ex  lusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-Coated  S  oteh  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
for  pupple’  sired  t>y  our  best  Imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Addr,  ss 

W. ATLEE  BURPEE  &  <  0„ 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine  healed  by  Sweep- 
sta-  es  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  f'.H.  sREGG, 

Krutnroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


THE  BLIZZARD  HORSESHOE. 

A  perfect  temporary  arrangement  for  sharpening 
your  norses  at  home.  Can  be  attached  to  any  shoe  In 
'5  minutes  and  removed  in  2. 

8.  VV.  Kent.  Meriden,  Conn. 


CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


riT  M.  REVEYL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 

1  .  strains  Poland  Chinn  recorded  Swine  ail  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Iud.  15  Railroads. 


PURINTON’S 


FA  it  II  ItOIl.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEA  M  FOR  v  A  KIOUS 
l’U RI’OSES.  T  h  o  u  s  a  n  d  s  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
any  till  ng  else.  W  rite  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PUltIXTOX  <fc  CO., 

Des  Moiues,  Iowa. 


S.INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Ilesulnt- 
,ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation, 
f  ( ;  uaranteedto  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  east  than  any  other 
'  hatcher.  Send  Be.  for  nius.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.-™!  gS’SSSl 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  »«  and  *16  each. 
Langshan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  \V.  PttESShY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abri  ast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 

_  .  .....  Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 

eal  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
lore  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
ubllcatlon  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  i  lass  of 
eaders.  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
lass  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
nurnal.  Subscription  is  only  Si, 00  a  year,  with  The 
Loral  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
omblnation  In  the  United  States,  send  order  for 
inscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
vrlte  the  Home  Office. 


OPIUM 


OR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 
Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


Is  the  title  of  a  serial  story  by  Mrs.  Amelia 
E.  Barr,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  pop¬ 
ular  of  living  novelists.  “  She  L.oved  a 
Sailor”  will  be  published  in  Tiie Christian 
Union,  beginning  early  in  October,  and 
running1  through  four  months  or  more.  It 
is  a  dramatic  and  fascinating  novel,  treating- 
events  in  New  York  City  during  the  great  bank  struggle  of 
Jackson’s  administration  with  powerful  realism.  1  he  love  story 
is  wholesome  and  charming.  For  one  dollar  1  iie  Christian 
Union  will  be  sent  to  any  New  subscriber  for  Five  months,  for 
introduction.  Three  consecutive  sample  copies  for  io  Cents. 


SHE 

LOVED  A 
SAILOR 


The  Christian  Union  is  a  Family  Paper  which  aims  to  help,  stimulate  ami  eutertaiu 
every  member  of  every  household  by  the  broadest  education  through  current  hlstor\  and 


diiect  and  practical  treatment  of  all  timely 
topics.  It  has  a  continuous  history  of  the 
world  in  weekly  chapters.  Each  issue  is 
made  up  on  the  issues  of  the  week.  “  The 
best  aud  brightest  of  religious  papers,” 
says  the  Boston  Advertiser.  “Emphatic¬ 
ally  a  paper  by  thinkers  for  thinkers,” 
says  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Tbb  Christian  Union 

vr.vniiyd’M'Kr’  >: 
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American  “  Nosology.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  almost 
universal  prevalence  of  Catarrh  in  this 
country.  Even  our  speech  has  acquired  a 
nasal  twang.  And  this  is  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  “The  twang  that  spoiled  the 
hymns,  when  Cromwell’s  army  sang,”  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  catarrhal  symptom. 
In  most  medical  works  at  the  present  day 
the  nose  is  very  “prominent.”  The 
“fierce  Catarrhs”  continue  their  ravages. 
But,  is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  no 
remedy  1  Let  us  see. 

Dus.  Starkey  &  Palen  “  After  suf¬ 
fering  many  years  with  Catarrh,  and  try¬ 
ing  many  remedies,  I  found  greatest 
relief  in  the  use  of  your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  and  I  highly  recommend  it  to 
others.”  Mrs.  J.  C.  Arrington,  Living¬ 
stone,  Ala.,  March  1,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  :  “  Your  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  cured  me  of  chronic  Ca¬ 
tarrh.  I  have  great  faith  in  it  for  the 
throat  and  lungs.”  T.  P.  DlCKERMAN, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  25,  1889. 

You  will  find  a  great  number  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  patients  who  have  been 
cured  of  Catarrh  and  other  diseases,  in 
our  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  a  book 
of  200  pages,  giving  full  account  of  the 
discovery,  nature  and  results  of  Compound 
Oxygen.  It  is  a  book  well  worth  reading. 
The  only  genuine  Compound  Oxygen.  Ad¬ 
dress  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  October  25,  1890. 

We  publish  below  a  full  list  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  institutes  to  beheld  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter.  A  new  feature  and  one 
that  should  be  both  profitable  and  inter¬ 
esting  is  to  be  an  informal  exhibition  of 
farm  products.  The  local  committees  are 
to  be  asked  to  solicit  exhibits  of  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  new  varieties  of  grain  and 
all  varieties  of  corn  raised  in  the  locality  ; 
and  also,  in  dairy  regions,  butter  and 
cheese : 


PLACE. 

Westport . 

Brush  con. . . . 

Canton . 

Antwerp . 

Lowville . 


CedarviUe . 

May  Held . 

Granville . 

Sandy  Hill . 

Quaker  Street . 

Coblesklll _ ., . 

Delhi . 

Warsaw . 

Unadllla . 

Liberty . 

Washlugtoavllle  .. 

North  Collins . 

Forestvllle . 

Franklin  rille . 

Belmont . 

Hornellsvllle . 

Canandaigua . 

Albany . . . 

Rlverhead . 

Golden’s  Bridge..,. 

Amenla . 

New-Faltz . 

Hudson . 

Cauastota . 

Pulaski . 

Skaneateles . 

Trumansburg . 

Dresden . 

Havana  . 

Geneva . 

Livonia  Station.... 
Albion . 

Batavia . 

Brock  port . 

Palmyra . 

Norwich  . . . 

Cortland . 


Horseheads . 

Coxsackle . 

East  Greenbush.... 
Fonda . 


COUNTY. 

Essex . : . 

Clinton . 

Franklin . 

St.  Lawrence . 

Je  Ifet  son . 

Lewis . 

Oneida . 

Herkimer . 

Fulton . 

Washington . 

do . 

Schenectady . 

Schoharie . 

Delaware . 

Wyoming . 

Otsego . 

Sullivan . 

Orange  . 

Erie . 

Chautauqua . 

Cattaraugus . 

Allegany . 

Steuben . 

Ontario . 

Albany . 

Suffolk . 

Westchester . 

Dutchess . 

Ulster . 

Columbia . 

Madison . 

Oswego . 

Onondaga . 

Seneca . . 

Tompkins . 

Yates . 

Schuyler . 

Ontario . 

Livingston . 

Orleans . 

Niagara . 

Genesee . 

Monroe . 

Wayne . 

Chenango . 

Cortland  . 

Tioga . 

Chemuug . 

Broome . 

Greene . 

Rensselaer . 

Montgomery . 


DATE. 


Oct. 

fl 

Tf 

1 

m 

•M 

Oct. 

30— ill 

Nov. 

10-11 

Nov. 

12-13 

Nov. 

14  15 

Nov. 

17  18 

Nov. 

19  20 

Nov. 

20-21 

Nov. 

24-25 

Dec. 

1-  2 

Dec. 

8-  4 

Dec. 

5-  6 

Dec. 

8-9 

Dec. 

12  - 13 

Dec. 

15—16 

Dec. 

17-18 

Dec. 

19-20 

Dec. 

2-2-23 

Jan. 

5-  6 

Jan. 

7-  8 

Jan. 

9-10 

Jan. 

12-13 

Jan. 

14-15 

Jun. 

16-17 

Jan. 

-22 

Jan. 

23-24 

Jan. 

26-27 

Jau. 

23-29 

Jan. 

30-31 

Feb. 

2-3 

Feb. 

4-  5 

Feb. 

6—  7 

Feb. 

9-10 

Feb. 

11  12 

Feb. 

13-14 

Feb. 

16-17 

Feb. 

18-19 

Feb. 

20-21 

Feb. 

23  -24 

Feb. 

25-26 

Feb. 

27-28 

Mar. 

2-  3 

Mar. 

4-  5 

Mar. 

6 —  7 

Mar. 

9-10 

Mar. 

11-12 

Mar. 

13-11 

Mar. 

16-17 

Mar. 

18-19 

Mur. 

20-21 

Mar. 

23-24 

Mar. 

25—26 

South  Dakota  is  still  scourged  by  prairie 
fires.  Hunters  returned  from  the  Moreau 
River  couutry  report  extensive  fires  raging 
iu  that  portion  of  the  Sioux  Reservation. 
They  also  say  that  vast  tracts  of  lignite 
coal  land  have  commenced  to  burn,  and 
fears  are  entertained  that  it  may  continue 
to  spread  through  the  coal  fields  of  the  Bad 
River  District,  west  of  Pierre.  It  is  said 
that  the  habitations  of  several  settlers  on 
the  Cheyenne  have  been  completely  wiped 
out  by  the  fires. 


Thousands  of  tons  of  hay  have  been  burned 
in  the  vicinity  of  La  Crosse,  Ind. 


An  original  package  case  over  oleomar¬ 
garine  instead  of  whisky  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

Secretary  Rusk  gives  eucouraging  re¬ 
ports  of  the  progress  of  his  special  agent  in 
Great  Britain,  relative  to  tne  removal  of 
British  restrictions  upon  the  importation 
of  American  live  stock. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  decided  not  to  de¬ 
clare  a  dividend  this  year  but  to  expend  the 
$6,U00  in  the  treasury  on  permanent  im¬ 
provements  on  the  fair  grounds,  chief  of 
which  is  a  “  new  and  elegant  grand  stand.” 

An  apple  evaporating  concern  has  been 
removed  to  Belleville,  Out.,  from  Sodus 
Point,  N.  Y.  The  owners  had  purchased  a 
large  quantity  of  apples  which  could  not 
be  shipped  before  tne  McKinley  Bill  went 
into  etlect,  and  they  will  be  worked  up  iu 
Canada. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  importation  of  neat  cattle. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  desig¬ 
nated  the  following  as  import  quarantine 
stations:— On  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 


ports  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore ; 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  San  Diego  ;  along 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  Brownsville,  Pa«o  del  Norte, 
Eagle  Pass,  Laredo  and  Nogales;  and  along 
the  border  or  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  British  Columbia  and 
Canada,  through  the  custom  ports  in  the 
collection  districts  of  Aroostook  and  Ban¬ 
gor,  Me.;  Vermont;  Buffalo  Creek,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Cape  Vincent,  Champlain  and  Os- 
wegatchie,  N.  Y.  ;  Detroit,  Port  Huron  and 
Superior,  Mich  ;  Minnesota  and  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  Puget  Sound,  Wash.  The 
order  and  regulations  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  for  the  inspection  of  cattle  and 
sheep  for  export  provide  that  the  inspection 
may  be  made  at  any  of  the  following  named 
stockyards Kansas  City,  Mo;,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  the  following  ports 
of  export,  viz.  : — Boston  and  Charlestown, 
Mass. ;  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News,  Va.  All 
cattle  shipped  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
yards  must  be  tagged  before  being  shipped 
to  the  ports  of  export.  Cattle  arriving  at 
ports  of  export  from  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  be  tagged  at  said  ports. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Lewiston,  Pa.— Potato  crop  ruined  by 
rot.  Tnose  left  in  ground  no  better  and 
hard  to  dig.  So  wet  cannot  use  digger. 

Y.  D.  s. 

Highwood,  Mon.— Unfavorable  season 
for  farming  and  stock-raising.  Little  rain 
last  year,  no  snow  last  winter  and  not 
enough  rain  this  year  to  wet  down  to  any 
depth  have  left  the  creeks  dry  and  no  water 
for  irrigation.  Those  having  the  “right ” 
to  a  good  stream  of  water  have  realized 
handsomely.  Stock  is  cheap  and  looking 
well.  Sheep  are  bringing  good  prices.  Oats 
are  §2  per  cwt.;  potatoes  $2  to  $2.50;  cabbage 
$2  to  $2.50;  hay  $12  to  $15  per  ton;  butter  35 
to  40  cents  per  pound;  eggs  30  to  35  cents 
per  dozen  ;  chickens  30  to  50  cents  each. 
Notwithstanding  short  crops  every  one  is 
able  to  pull  through  and  tnere  will  be  no 
suffering.  O.  A.  P. 

Shreveport,  La.  —  Cotton  is  being 
picked  and  is  turning  out  much  better 
than  was  expected.  Upland  crop  Is  irregu¬ 
lar,  but  the  general  average  is  good.  On 
the  Red  River  bottom  the  crop  is  liner  than 
for  many  years,  notwithstanding  the  over¬ 
flow.  The  cotton  worm  failed  to  appear. 
Now  gathering  second  crop  of  vegetables. 
Am  gathering  tomatoes  from  planes  which 
have  been  bearing  continuously  since  the 
middle  of  June,  and  the  vines  are  full  of 
blossoms.  Lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages  in  abundance.  Second  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Green  peas  from  seed  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  cherry  tree  in  bloom.  Fine 
country  for  pears,  grapes,  strawberries  and 
early  apples  ;  winter  apples  do  not  succeed. 
Considerable  interest  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  culture ;  the  latter  never  falls,  as 
there  is  always  plenty  of  rain.  Stock  rais¬ 
ing  is  profitable.  White  people  have  rushed 
to  Oklahoma,  but  many  returned  wiser 
than  they  went.  Louisiana  has  a  large 
area  of  government  land  subject  to  home¬ 
stead  entry.  We  expect  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  farmers  at  our  fair  November  3. 

J.  H.  s. 


Bkkcham’s  Pills  cure  Bilious  aud  Nervous  Ills. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cabbages  are  cheap. 

Fancy  eggs  are  scarce. 

Squashes  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

King  Apples  bring  highest  prices. 

Butter  of  prime  quality  is  higher. 

Tomatoes  are  nearly  out  of  market. 

Celery  is  of  excellent  quality  and  reas¬ 
onable  in  price. 

Potatoes  are  advancing  and  good  ones 
are  extremely  scarce. 

Cranberries  maintain  a  uniform  price 
under  moderate  receipts. 

Turnips  are  in  large  supply  and  it  takes 
good  ones  to  bring  $i  per  barrel. 

Florida  oranges  have  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  aud  bring  irom  $2  to  $3.25  per  box. 

Onions  maintain  a  firm  figure  under 
moderate  receipts  and  limited  demands. 

Sweet  potatoes  continue  in  good  sup¬ 
ply  and  are  cUeaper  than  white  potatoes. 

Timothy  seed  is  being  exported  exten¬ 
sively.  Over  2,000  bags  went  from  Baltimore 
in  a  single  day. 

California  has  sent  some  kiln-dried 
beans  to  this  market,  but  the  quality  is 
not  satisfactory. 

Apples  are  in  fair  supply  for  present 
needs,  but  prime  stock  is  scarce.  Tne  high 
price  limits  consumption. 

Grapes  continue  plentiful.  Concords  are 
the  popular  market  variety.  Tokays  take 
the  lead  among  the  California  grapes. 

Reports  from  Vermont  are  to  the  effect 
that  early  potatoes  were  ruined  by  the 
drought  and  yielded  poorly.  The  late  crop, 
whicn  promised  well,  is  found  to  be  se¬ 
riously  affected  by  rot,  and  digging  has,  in 
many  cases  been  abandoned. 

Telegrams  from  Nova  Scotia  say  that 
the  United  States  tariff  law  has  created  a 
great  boom  in  the  shipment  of  potatoes  to 
tne  West  Indies.  Ten  thousand  barrels 
have  been  shipped  from  Kings  County  to 
Havana  within  a  few  days.  They  are  shipped 
at  good  figures. 

California  dried  fruits  are  in  good 
supply  but  prices  are  well  sustained  for 
most  kinds.  Raisins  are  steadily  held. 
Prunes  are  weak,  with  14  cents  extreme  for 
fancy  down  to  11>£  cents  for  other  qualities. 
Apricots  are  very  strong  at  17J.;  to  18>£ 
cents.  Pitted  plums  are  a  feature  and  are 
quick  at  10  cents.  Dried  grapes  are  at  five 
cents.  Unpeeled  peaches  are  hard  to  sell, 
witn  16>.j  cents  quoted  for  sacks. 


Canadians  are  bestirring  themselves  to 
find  markets  for  their  products  which  are 
practically  prohibite  i  from  this  country. 
A  dispatch  from  London  says  that  the  first 
test  consignment  of  Canadian  eggs  reached 
the  London  market  in  excellent  condition. 
They  will  bear  comparison  with  Normandy 
eggs.  Several  cases  found  buyers  at  10s. 
per  100.  The  top  price  for  the  best  eggs  on 
the  market  was  Us.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  with  this  trade,  this  consignment 
should  be  followed  up  at  once,  as  prices  will 
be  high  from  now  until  Christmas. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liver¬ 
pool,  cable  that  American  apples  sold  in 
their  market.  October  20,  as  follows :  Bald¬ 
wins,  $4.37  to  $5.33.  Messrs.  James  Lind¬ 
say  <fe  Son,  Glasgow  and  Edingburgh, 
cable  that  there  is  a  good  demand  in  their 
markets.  Baldwins  are  selling  at  the  same 
price  as  above,  and  Northern  Spies  at  $4.12 
to  $4.60.  Exports  from  this  port  for  the  week 
ending  October  18,  were,  to  Liverpool,  6,380 
barrels;  to  London,  705;  to  Glasgow,  6,016. 
Corresponding  week  last  year  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  17,030  barrels;  to  London,  1,099;  to 
Glasgow,  12,440.  The  total  shipments  this 
season  to  October  20  are  74,000  barrels 
against  the  total  to  same  date  last  year 
111,000  barrels. 

Hops  seem  to  be  doing  better.  Quota¬ 
tions  are  slightly  higher  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  export  t  rade.  One  shipment  from 
Baltimore  during  the  week  comprised  1,576 
bales  and  there  were  large  shipments  from 
this  port.  Several  hundred  bales  were  re¬ 
ported  sold  in  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties  for  35  to  40  cents ;  sales  farther 
south  were  reported  at  40  to  41  'cents,  but 
the  ruling  price  seemed  to  be  about  40 
cents.  The  Waterville  Times  says  that 
seven  large  lots  have  been  sold  within  the 
past  few  days  at  from  44J4  cents  to  50  cents. 
Many  small  lots  have  been  disposed  of  from 
40  cents  to  42  cents  within  the  past  few 
days.  There  is  a  decidedly  strong  feeling 
and  much  more  activity  in  the  market 
than  for  several  days.  In  Cooperstown  46 
and  47  cents  were  paid  and  several  lots  sold. 


ber,  $1  03J4;  do  December,  *1  087-I6®*l  10:  do  January. 
*1  0976®«1  10%;  do  February.  8>  10%:  do  March,  SI  1196 
®*1  13%;  do  April,  *11176  do  May.  *1  1!%  *118;  do 
July,  *1  0476®*1  0576.  RYE.— In  light  demand,  but 
steadily  hold.  West'rn  In  boatloads,  quoted  at  70® 
71c-  Canada  70  ».7F,  to  arrive;  State,  74@76e.  BARLEY.— 
Firmer,  but  qu'et  sales.  No.  2  Milwaukee.  77c ;  No.  J 
Milwaukee  quoted  7Sc  bid  and  8<ic  askpd  ;  Ungraded 
Western,  85®b9';  Ungraded  Canada.  88® 92c;  extra 
No.  2  do,  91’9,’c  No.  1  Canada.  95®97c.  CORN —Ex¬ 
port  demand  was  moderate,  and  there  was  some  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  th-»  arrivals,  but  they  had  little  or  no  In¬ 
fluence.  The  spot  market  weakened,  and  closed  %® 
lc  lower,  with  freer  offerings.  Sales— Ungra  ted  Mixed 
and  White.  V%  a.r,9%e  ;  No.  2  Mixed,  W4"5-il<o  store 
and  elevator,  58%  a  5816c  afloat:  No.  ‘i  O-tober.  5876c ; 
do  November,  5876^59760:  do  December,  '  9 77 50c ;  do 
January,  5876c :  do  May.  60®60%c.  OATS.  -  Also  felt  the 
depression  noted  In  wheat  and  c  rn.  On  the  spot 
there  was  a  b-eak  of  76'ai%e,  closing  heavy,  with  free 
sellers.  Demand  was  quite  moderate.  Sales— No.  3 
mixed,  4"%e  elevator;  No.  3  white,  ?. 51 7 6c  elevator; 
No.  2  mixed.  48%f»48V6c  elevator  :  No.  2  white,  52  ’5276c 
elevator;  No.  I  White,  54Qc  elevator:  No.  2  Chicago, 
49%-»49t6c;  Ungraded  mixed  Western,  4fi'4(a50C-  do 
white,  50®56c.:  No.  2  October,  48%c;  do  November, 
4376«49>4c;  do  December,  4tH4®50%e :  do  May,  51%® 
52c;  No.  2  White  October.  5176c  ;  do  November,  5l%® 
53%c;  do  December,  52%@53c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— City  dressed  beef  slow  at  476®5c  for 
Texas  sides.  5a 6  for  Colorado  do,  and  6<a776c  for  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  native  carcasses.  Latest  private  cable 
advi'-es  quote  refrigerated  beef  steady  at  ?76d,  or 
scant7cper  pound,  and  American  steers  unchanged 
and  selling  at  5%®5%d,  estimated  dressed  weight. 

CALVES.— Demand  fair  and  prices  steady,  with 
gras«ers  selling  at  274®276c.  fed  and  Western  calves  at 
2%,a5c,  and  common  to  choice  veals  at  576'®8c.  Dressed 
calves  In  moderate  request  at  4^*5c  for  dressed  crass- 
ers,  59676c  for  dressed  Westerns.  8ai'c  for  country 
dressed  veals  (little  calves  5@7c),  and  9@l2c  for  city 
dressed 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— There  was  not  much  life  to 
the  market  but  prices  were  fairly  steady  and  the 
limited  transactions  were  at  *3  50®«5  5rt  per  100 
pounds  for  poor  to  choice  sheep.  *5  50.79*8  75  for  com¬ 
mon  to  prime  lambs  and  14  cull  sheep  sold  at  *2. 
Dressed  mutton  steady  at  776'i’976c;  dressei  lambs 
slow  at  931076c.  Choice  carcasses  or  wether  mutton 
sell  In  a  small  way  as  high  as  10c,  but  it  Is  hardly  a 
quotable  flgure. 

HOGS  —The  offerings  were  limited  and  prices  were 
rated  steady,  with  sales  at  *4  60-®*!  75  per  100  pounds 
(outside  flgure  for  light  State  pigs). 


Itti.scfUanwus!  jpMvjertisfittg. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  October  25,  1890 


Bkans.— Marrows— New,  83  25®#S30;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $2  40 ;  Pea,  *2  40®2  50 ;  Red  Kidney, *3  90;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  *2  1>®82  50  :  Foreign  Mediums,  |l  75® 
$2  25 ;  Green  Peas.  $1  U5®$1 10. 

Butter— Creamery.— Elgin,  best  25®2576c;  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  18<t25c;  Wtstern.  b*-st,  247z2476c:  do 
prime.  21@23c ;  do  good.  1S®20.’ ;  do  poor,  15®i7c  ; 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  orime.  18as20c-  uo  flue, 
11316c:  do  po  r,  10®  11c.  DAIRY.-State,  best,  21®22c|; 
do  prime,  19@21c:  do  good.  17®!8c  ;  do  poor.  13316c; 
Western,  prime,  I3®17c  ;  do  fair,  ll®!2c  ;  do  pocr.  976 
@;o%c  :  do  factory,  best,  13®14 ;  do  prime  12®13a;  do 
good,  831176c. 

Cheese.— Fancy  White.  9@9%c:  fancy  colored.  9® 
9%c;  fair.  7‘4®tsc ;  light  skims,  6®77*c;  skims,  2@ 
376c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  776®  9c. 

Eaas.  — Near  by.  fresn,  2376@24c  :  Canadian.  2276® 
23c.;  Southern.  21®22c:  Western,  best,  2276® 28c;  Ice¬ 
house,  13® 20c  ;  Limed,  1376®  19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.  Gravenstein,  perbbl.  82  50 
®*4  50;  Pippin,  #3  00«*3  50:  Blu'h.  *3  .Mk®*4  50  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  $3  !»(«.$  1 ;  King.  #3®#4  50;  Bal  1  win.  *2  00@*3  25  : 
Gretn.  #2  75 ->*1  to  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  *3®#4(0; 
common  t>  good,  *13*250;  Lemons,  per  box.  *5  50® 
*8  50;  Pears,  Cooking,  per  bbl.,  *4  o:y<i#5  00;  Bartlett, 
per  box,  *3  50u#*5  50:  Bose,  ter  keg,  *2  50@*3  00; 
Seckel.  per  keg,  *2  50g*3  50:  Anjou,  do,  *  2  00® 
S2  75;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  #53*6 ;  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod.  *6  uo.388  50  per  bbl.:  *2  @82  75  pat  irate:  Grapes, 
up  river,  19®25c  per  basket.  Delaware,  12®35c  per 
basket,  Florida  Oranges,  *2@*3  50  ^er  box.  Quinces, 
#83*7  per  bbl. 

Domestic  Dried  -Apples— Evaporated,  old,  10®14e. ; 
do  choice,  new.  14®15c;  prime,  12®1376c;  sliced,  S@ 
lie;  do  old.  376®3%c:  Chopped.  4<34%c,  Cores  and 
skins,  4® 4 76c.  Cherries,  new.  <9@32c;;  do,  old.  S®luc. 
Raspberries,  29  332c;  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new.  18(3.0:::  Plums,  new.  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30333c:  do  unpeeled.  18321c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%®7c  ;  Apricots,  California,  17®2tc. 

Game  —English  snipe,  per  do*.  8'  75@$2 ;  Large  yel  - 
low-1  g  sn  pe  p  rdoz.  *2*3#' 25;  Gold1-)!  plover,  prime, 
perdoz,  il  503*175:  Ura*s  tlover  West-rn.  prime  p  r 
doz..  75e®*l ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  ,  SOc:  Dowblr  is, 
We  t<rn  per  doz..  *3  50(3*4  Cirlew  an  1  Marlin,  per 
doz..  *150;  Par  ridges.  Slate,  per  pair,  810038:25; 
do  Westcrn  p  r  pa  r,  *1®S1  25;  eirouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  50  *  75c;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  75e®*l ;  Veuiscn, 
fresh  saddles,  per  lb,  13® 20c ;  do  frozen,  15®  17c. 

Hay.  Choi  e,  7<Vg80c  ,  Timothy.  No.  1,  60®7Cc;  do  No. 
2  50®55c  snipping,  40345c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  80® 
852.;  short  rye,  4O®50c;  oat  and  wheat,  JO  3 50c. 

Honey  — California  ext'actel  firm  at  6%@7c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher.  Comb  honey  scarce  at  17(313': 
for  white  ciover  In  1  lo  box:s;  15@ltc  for  2-lb  boxes  ; 
buckwheat  quoted,  12 3  lie. 

Hops  State,  ’90  crop,  43347c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
’89,  32  -  35c,  Uo  good,  23a29c  do  :ommon,  25  3  26c;  do  IsSS, 
good  an  1  prime,  20 <1 22c;  do  do,  common,  17@19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1333  crops,  25332c;  do,  18J0  crop,  40342c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  weak.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  376c.  and  farmers’  grades  at  7kaC  ;  Pecans, 
ll®12e;  Chestnuts.  #2  00®$4  00  per  bushel;  Hickory- 
Nuts,  *2@*2  75  per  bnshel. 

Poultry.  Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb-  12® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  lOdllc;  do  common  to, 
good,  3®9c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  12®16 ;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  *3  50(3*4  00 ;  do  dark,  do.  82  50: 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  15®  19c.;  Western,  8 
®12c;  Fowls,  near  by,  I2e. 

Poultry— Live. -Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  9@lle; 
Fowls  near  by.  per  lb,  976®1076c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
976®  1076c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5 u 6c:  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9  3 
Uc;  Ducks,  Wescern,  per  pair,  50365c;  Geeae,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  *1  00®$1  40 

Seeds.  The  movement  from  the  West  is  a  light  one 
and  holders  are  geuerallv  disposed  to  ask  higher 
prices,  which  checks  the  export  movement.  No  sales 
of  Impo-tance  have  transpired,  bui  prices  remain 
nominal  at  77a®Sc  for  clover  aud  t 1  tU  iSl  60  for 
Timothy. 

Tobacco.— Has  sold  fairly  at  steady  prices.  Tae 
transactions  embraced  1839  Siate  Havana,  i2®'4c ; 
1339  New  England  Havana  15®45c ;  1689  Pennsylvania 
Seed  Leaf.  *<>6'3lS ;  Ohio,  776®  10c:  Sundries,  6*310  ; 
Havana,  61c <t*l  15;  Sumatra,  *1  40382  75. 

Vegetables. —  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
82  40,3*2  6.5  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  *1  25®g2  25 ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  75e®$2l5;  Sweets,  do,  *1  10 
@*2  25.  Onions  -Western  New  York.  *2  50(3*2  75,  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  $2  50 a *2  75  do  White,  *3  003*4  00;  West¬ 
ern,  *2  25(3*2  50;  Jersey,  *2  25® *3  CO;  Cabbage,  L. 
L,  per  100,  *2  25(3*3 ;  Tomatoes,  per  crate,  2.® 45c.; 
Squash,  per  bbl .  75c®  $1  OU;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  $1®*1  20, 
Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  *1  2x3*3  5'» ,  Lima  Beans,  per  bag, 
*1  75®*2  25 ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  75ou*i. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  —On  the  spot  there  was  an  unsettled  and 
lower  market  following  operations,  but  the  close  w  as 
steadier  on  rumors  of  exp  rt  buying.  Millers  took 
ungraded  red  at  el  Us%  u  *i  14.  A  sti  amer  was  char¬ 
ter  d  tor  Lisbon.  v ales— Ungraded  Winter  Red  at 
*105%(3*1  14;  No.  2  Re>,  quoted  *107%  store.  *10976 
delivered;  No.  1  Hard  Sprlug  Nominal,  *1  16%;  No.  t 
Northern,  SI  109s  ;  No.  2  October,  *107%  ;  do  Novem- 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  burr. 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  8100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1390  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Iudianapolis  Fair*  and 
Kx positions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  'KSSus’dio. 


60  Complete  Storle.,  IOO 
Pop  11  lu r  Song-.  Longfellow’s 
Poems,  Whittier’s  Poems, 
IMekcns’  Christmas  Stories, 
Mrs.  Cuudle’s  Curtain  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Gulliver’s  Travels. 
—All  the  above  sent  absolutely 
Free  and  post-paid  to  any  one 
sending  us  Ten  Cent,  for  a  Three  Maaths’ subscription  to 
•■The  People’s  Home  Journal,”  alarge  16  page.  61  cul- 
,uun  Illustrated  literary  and  family  paper,  tided  with  every¬ 
thing  to  amuse,  entertain  and  instruct  the  whole  family.  Serial 
and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Miscellany,  Fancy 
Wurk,  Household,  Juvenile  and  Humorous  Departments.  Serial 
-  ones  bv  Mrs.  Southworth  aud  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  have  just 
1, ,-eii  commenced.  It  is  the  beet  story  paper  published.  We 
waut  100,000  new  trial  subscribers— that  is  why  we  make  this 
great  utter.  It  is  the  biggest  ten  cents'  worth  ever  given— you 
will  gel  live  times  your  money's  worth.  Send  for  this  great 
offer,  and  if  vou  are  not  satisded  we  agree  to  return  your  teu 
ecus  aud  make  you  a  present  of  all.  Six  subscriptions,  with  all 
the  premiums  to  each,  sent  for  50  cents.  U'e  refer  to  the  Mcr- 
,  ur  i  e  Agenciesan  l  to  any  newspaper  published  in  New  York 
IVv  as  to  our  reliabilltv.  Address,  F.  41.  UPTON,  Pub- 
INlier,  106  A-  108  Kende  Street,  New  York. 


m  M  \M  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
fw  ■  n  K  Sehool,Club& Parlor.  Best  out.  Oata- 

|  B9 N  1  w  loguo  tree.  T.S.  Denison. uhieago.111. 


Texas  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Land  Grant. 

Charles  J.  Canda,  Simeon  J.  Drake.  William  Strauss, 
Proprietors.  Comprising  acres  of  Se¬ 

lected  Lands  situated  In  Forty  different  counties  of 
Texas  Is  now  in  market.  Average  pr.ee  of  good 
farming  lands  about  Three  Dollars  per  acre  on  ten 
annual  payment  terms.  Interest  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  each  deferred  payment  as  It  wtomes  clue. 
For  maps,  circulars,  and  descriptions  of  the  counties, 
write  to  VV.  H.  ABRAMS,  General  Agent, 

411  Main  Street.  Dallas,  Texas. 


P  46  D  HJ|  Q  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
■  H  I VI  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 

Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b.v 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sueeesfful  where  all  Uemedle.  fail.  SoldbyF.  1USCOX, 
only,  853  iir’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proof.  FUKJC. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  rpCT 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  r  n  C.  C. 
OLEN  CARD  CO..  CLINTON  V1LLB.  CONN. 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 

Z3bfl“  COSTLY  OUTFIT.  _ _ _ 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  am  HAY  EM,  COMM. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  B.Y. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


NOVEMBER, 


Look  out  that  you  remember  to 
cultivate  and  observe  good  old 
3*  habits  and  celebrations.  A  fav¬ 
orite  festival  in  Colorado  this  year  is  a 
Potato  Bake  Day.  Doubtless  this.was  in¬ 
augurated  by  some  Yankee  who  did  his 
duty  at  a  “clam  bake”  earlier  in  life. 
These  “potato  bakes”  are  very  pleasant 
affairs.  A  speaker  comes  to  tell  the  people 
what  he  knows;  there  are  plenty  of  good 
things  to  eat  and  no  bad  drinks  to  breed  a 
fight,  and  so  everybody  has  a  good  time, 
and  King  Potato  settles  a  little  more  com¬ 
fortably  into  his  chair.  Another  thing  you 
want  to  keep  up  is  the  observance  of  birth¬ 
days.  When  any  member  of  your  family 
celebrates  a  birthday,  make  much  of  it— 
have  a  good  time,  kill  the  fatted  hen,  and 
be  thankful  that  the  world  is  as  bright  as 
it  is. 


* 

•  • 


Tuesday  Lo°k 

*  seed. 


out  for  adulterated  clover 
The  Director  of  the  Maine 
4*  Experiment  Station  sends  us  a 
packet  containing  “New  York  Red  Clover 
Seed,”  which  was  offered  for  sale  in  Maine. 
It  is  adulterated  with  10  per  cent,  of  Rib 
Grass  or  English  Plantain— a  detestable 
weed.  Look  out  for  such  stuff.  It  will 
spoil  your  clover  field.  Examine  clover 
seed  carefully  before  you  buy  it.  With  a 
little  practice  you  can  tell  by  looking  at  it 
whether  it  is  pure  or  not.  Pure  seeds,  keep 
out  weeds;  many  weeds,  sorrow  leads. 


•  *  * 


Wednesday  (Loo‘  °“t 

fair.”  Never  allow  yourself 


5- 


to  strike  a 


%■■■ 


A  foul  blow  is  the  work  of  a  coward.  You 
may  see  plenty  of  chances  when  it  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  profitable  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage.  Do  not  do  it.  You  will 
always  foul  yourself  worse  than  you  foul 
your  opponent.  The  farmers  are  starting 
out  in  many  States  to  try  to  make  politics 
a  little  purer.  They  cannot  afford  to  use 
unfair  means.  They  set  themselves  up  as 
reformers  and  the  world  expects  them  to  set 
an  example  of  what  reformers  ought  to  be.  If 
in  their  honest  fight  they  begin  to  strike 
foul  blows,  they  will  lose  the  respect  of  the 
public.  Then  they  will  be  lost.  “  Fight 
fair  1” 

# 

*  ♦ 


Ttinrsdav  kook  out  that  you  n°t  keep 

s  *  all  your  money  in  cash  at  home. 

O.  Some  people  seem  afraid  to  put 
their  money  in  banks  or  other  safe  places. 
They  hoard  it  up  at  home  packed  away  in 
an  old  stocking  or  in  a  trunk.  Some  night 
a  robber  climbs  into  their  rooms  and  puts  a 
loaded  revolver  to  their  heads.  Rather 
than  have  their  brains  fired  away  these 
folks  generally  get  up  and  pass  out  their 
hard-earned  gold.  In  other  instances  the 
house  takes  fire  and  all  the  money  is  burned 
up.  A  case  of  this  sort  happened  in  our 
neighborhood  last  week.  A  poor  working¬ 
man,  by  the  hardest  labor  and  most  rigid 
self-denial,  had  accumulated  $300.  This 
money  was  put  in  a  safe  place  inside  the 
house.  A  few  nights  ago  this  man  and  his 
wife  woke  up  to  find  the  building  on  fire. 
They  had  just  time  to  run  out  in  their 
night-clothes— the  money  was  burned  up. 
Put  your  cash  in  a  safe  place.  Some 
curious  statistics  are  given  to  show  the 
volume  of  money  tucked  away  by  farmers 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation.  We 
should  surely  need  more  money  if  farmers 
all  tucked  their  cash  away  in  old  stockings. 


Friday  Look  out  about  whipping  a  good 
^  horse.  Some  drivers  think  it  is  their 
/•  duty  to  be  constantly  flicking  away 
with  the  whip.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  horse  cares  no  more  for  the  whip  than 
he  does  for  a  fly.  Ladies  frequently  spoil 
horses  by  this  silly  whipping.  If  you  use  a 
whip  at  all,  use  it  so  that  the  horse  will  feel 
it,  *  *  *  The  police  made  a  successful 
raid  on  some  “  green  goods”  men  the  other 
day,  making  several  arrests  and  capturing 
a  good  many  circulars  and  books.  They 
have  the  names  of  hundreds  of  men,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  been  nego 
tiating  for  counterfeit  money.  It  would 
serve  every  one  of  these  rascals  right  if  his 
name  were  widely  published  in  his  own 
neighborhood  so  that  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  might  know  that  he  wanted  to 
swindle  them  by  passing  counterfeit  money 
on  them.  If  such  exposures  were  always 
made  when  the  addresses  of  the  humbugs 
are  discovered,  the  fear  of  the  consequent 
neighborhood  odium  might  act  as  a  salutary 
check  upon  the  greed  which  urges  them  to 
seek  dishonest  gains.  The  “  green  goods  ” 
scoundrels  would  soon  have  to  cease  opera¬ 
tions  were  it  not  that  they  constantly  find 
congenial  frauds  belonging  to  the  respecta¬ 
ble  classes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Why 
should  uot  the  true  character  of  these  hvpo 
crites  be  laid  bare  for  the  nrotection  of  their 
unsuspecting  neighbors  ? 


SfltnrdS V  k°°k  out  that  you  keep  your 
o  J  pigs  and  other  live  stock  out  of 
court.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  recently,  an  argument  was 
heard  in  the  case  of  G.  B  Stewart  against 
Jacob  Benninger,  appealed  by  Benninger 
from  the  Common  Pleas  of  Clarion  County. 
The  statement  of  Stewart  alleges  that  Ben¬ 
ninger  “  kept  a  drove  of  swine  of  all  sizQs 
and  ages.  They  were  of  the  slab-sided, 
long  snouted  breed,  against  whose  daily 
and  nocturnal  visits  there  is  no  barrier. 
They  were  of  an  exceedingly  rapacious 
nature,  and  six  of  them  at  one  sitting 
devoured  50  pouuds  of  paint,  30  gallons  of 
soft  soap,  four  bushels  of  apples  and  five 
bushels  of  potatoes.”  The  lower  court  had 
awarded  Stewart  $24  50 ;  Benninger  claims 
that  Stewart’s  fences  are  out  of  repair.  A 
pig  that  will  eat  paint  may  be  expected  to 
do  almost  anything. 


We  learn  that  a  number  of  English 
poultrymen  are  testing  what  they  call  the 
“  American  system”  of  breeding  for  sex  in 
poultry.  The  roosters  are  “half  capon- 
ized,”  that  is,  the  right  testicle  is  taken  out 
on  the  theory  that  all  the  chickens  will 
then  be  pullets.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  are  going  to  waste  time  on  this 
“test.”  Their  time  and  efforts  will  be 
thrown  away. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Some  iiens  will  eat  too  much— if  you  let 
them. 

There  is  a  good  chance  for  poultry-rais¬ 
ers  on  Puget  Sound. 

California  poultrymen  claim  that  rot¬ 
ten  potatoes  are  poisonous  to  hens. 

Spade  the  yards  over  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Plan,  if  you  can,  to  have  the  yard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hen  house  next 
year  and  plant  vegetables  in  the  old  yard. 

Hatching  Under  Difficulties.  —  A 
poultryman  writing  from  South  America, 
has  the  following  story  to  tell:— “On  Au¬ 
gust  8  a  plumber  in  the  employ  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway,  set  15 
oggs  under  a  hen.  He  was,  at  the  time, 
near  Santa  F6,  and  living  in  an  ordinary, 
three-axle,  cargo  wagon,  in  which  was 
also  the  hen.  On  the  17th  he  got  orders  to 
proceed  a  distance  of  250  kilometers  (about 
102  miles').  During  this  journey  the  wagon 
was  subjected  to  innumerable  severe 
shocks,  and  the  majority  of  poultry  raisers 
would  have  pronounced  it  impossible  for 
the  eggs  to  turn  out  any  good  ;  but  on  the 
29th  10  chicks  appeared,  two  of  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  hen  trod  on  and  killed,  but 
the  remaining  eight  are  doing  well.  When 
we  think  of  the  noise,  shaking  and  shocks, 


7j  THE  FAMOUS  TENOR  OF  THE  WORLD, 


Has  written  a  helpful  art •  ; >n  the  care,  BsSH 

cultivation,  and  preservation  of  the  voice, 

of  special  interest  to  every  girl  and  woman  with  vocal  aspirations  or  talent,  entitled 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  THE  VOICE 


Which  appears  in  the  NOVEMBER  number  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Now  ready,  on  the  News  Stands — Ten  C 
Some  other  special  features  of  this  particular  issue  are : 

“Liberties  of  our  Daughters 
“A  Thanksgiving  Surprise,” 
“Elder  Lamb’s  Donation  Party 


By  Mrs.  ADMIRAL 

DAHLGREN. 

Illustrated  Story 

by  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

Full  page  Illustrated  Poem 
by  WILL  CARLETON. 

You  will  find  something  crisp  anti  snappy  in  "Why  I  Never  Married','  “Can  Women  Keep  a  Secret?" 
and  other  special  articles,  together  with  a  wealth  ofspecial  Thanksgiving  matter,  dainty  illustrations  in 
profusion,  &c.  The  handsomest  periodical  ever  issued for  Ladies  and  the  family.  1  las  a  circulation  of 

NEARLY  HALF  A  MILLION  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 

L" t  We  will  mail  the  Journal  from  now  to  January  ist,  1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this  year, 

L  vJl  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  January  ist,  1891  to  Jannary  ist,  i8g2.  Also,  our  hand¬ 

some  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  and  including  “Art  Needlework  Instructions,” 
by  Mrs.  A.  R.  RAMSEY;  also  “Kensington  Art  Designs”  by  JANE  S.  CLARK,  of  London. 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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some  of  them  sufficient  to  take  the  feet 
from  under  a  person,  through  which  these 
eggs  passed,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
large  percentage  which  turned  out  good.” 

Last  call  for  that  dry  road  dust  to  make 
adust  bath  for  the  hens. 

A  Wyandotte  enthusiast  makes  the 
following  statement:  “It  is  told  of  an 
eminent  divine  that  he  once  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  God  could  make  a  better  berry  than 
the  strawberry,  but  he  never  did.  The 
same  sentiment  applies  with  equal  truth 
to  the  Silver  Wyandotte  ”  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is  a  good  bird  when  you  get  a 
well  bred  “strain.”  There  are,  however, 
Wyaudottes  and  Wyandottes.  This  is  true 
of  all  comparatively  new  breeds. 

Dorkings  for  Crossing. 

U.  O.  M.,  Greenwich,  Conn.— What  is 
the  address  of  parties  who  have  the  Silver 
Gray  Dorkings  for  sale  ?  Are  they  a 
yellow  skinned  variety  ?  I  want  to  use  the 
roosters  on  my  hens  next  year  to  introduce 
new  blood.  For  the  last  10  years  I  have 
used  purebred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Cochins,  Wyandottes 
and  Leghorns.  The  Wyandottes  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  seem  to  fill  the  bill  the  best 
for  me. 

ANS. — Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey,  has  excellent  Silver  Gray  Dorkiugs 
for  sale.  The  Dorkings  have  white  skins. 
This  adds  to  their  disadvantage  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  market,  where  a  bright  yellow  skin  is 
popular  ;  but  for  delicacy  of  flesh  and  high 
proportion  of  breast  meat  the  Dorking  can 
not  be  excelled.  There  is  no  brecd  better 


A  Fattening  Coop.  Fig.  341. 

suited  to  a  special  market.  The  Dorkings 
are  a  long  established  breed,  and  when 
crossed  on  other  breeds  bring  chicks  very 
strongly  marked  with  the  Dorking  char¬ 
acteristics.  With  us  they  are  not  extra 
good  layers. _ 

JOHN  WYCKOFF'S  FATTENING 
COOP. 

While  visiting  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  farm  near 
South  Lansing,  New  York,  I  was  so  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  his  coop  for  fattening 
chickens  that  I  send  a  description  of  it  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker:  There  are  four 
legs  two  by  three  inches,  and  three  feet  six 
inches  high;  the  sides  are  six  or  eight  feet 
long,  nailed  on  to  the  legs  and  extending 
from  the  tops  downward  to  within  18  inches 
of  the  bottom.  The  ends  are  two  feet  long, 
put  on  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
they  extend  above  the  top  of  the  legs  far 
enough  for  a  roof— see  Figure  341.  The 
small  door  is  eight  by  ten  inches  and  the 
hole  through  which  the  roost  pole  runs  is 
two  by  three  inches.  The  feed-boxisfiveby 
eight  inches  with  a  hinged  cover.  In  the 
sliding  end  of  the  coop  are  cut  notches 
which  run  on  strips  nailed  to  the  sides— 
shown  in  the  picture.  Food,  drink  and 
oyster  shells  are  kept  constantly  in  the  feed- 
box.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the  only  means 
of  getting  the  chicks  in  and  out  was  through 
the  small  door,  and  Mr  Wyckoff  being  a 
large  man,  I  asked  him  how  he  could  get 
through  so  small  a  hole.  To  show  me  how 
he  avoided  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  he 
took  hold  of  the  end  of  the  roost  pole  which, 
after  running  the  whole  length  of  the  coop, 
projected  about  two  inches  beyond  it, 
and  pulled  it  out,  and  I  found  that  the  op¬ 
posite  end  was  fastened  to  it  with  a  pin,  a 
strip  an  inch  square  being  nailed  on  each 
side  about  three  inches  from  the  top,  and  a 
corresponding  notch  cut  in  each  side  of  the 
sliding  end,  thus  forming  a  way  upon  which 
it  ran.  When  the  other  end  was  pulled 
forward  the  chickens  were  forced  within 
easy  reach  of  the  little  door.  The  bottom 
was  of  slats  and  when  the  end  was  drawn 
in,  the  coop  could  be  easily  cleaned.  On  the 
whole,  the  coop  seemed  a  very  complete  de¬ 
vice,  as  whatever  chickens  they  wanted 
could  be  caught  without  frightening  those 
left  in  the  coop.  A.  C.  hedden. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAIL¬ 
ROADS. 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  federal 
ownership  of  the  railroads  would  be  the 
greater  care  that  would  certainly  be  taken 
of  human  life.  In  what  other  country  is 
there  such  reckless  waste  of  the  lives  of 
railroad  employees  and  passengers  as  in 
this  Land  of  the  Free  ?  Recent  statistics 
show  that  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  to 
railroad  passengers  in  this  country  is  four 
times  greater  than  in  England,  and  the  dis¬ 
proportion  is  still  more  startling  on  the 
government  railroads  of  the  Continent. 
Indeed,  so  greatly  has  irresponsible  power 
brutalized  many  of  our  railway  managers 
that  they  apparently  care  little  for  the 
limbs  and  lives  of  the  passengers  committed 
to  their  care  except  in  so  far  as  the  awards 
of  damages  may  affect  the  coffers  of  their 
companies.  So  calamitous  has  been  the 
disregard  of  the  lives  of  the  employees 
of  the  various  roads  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ha3  thought  it 
his  duty  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  compel  the  roads 
engaged  in  Inter-State  commerce  to  use 
automatic  couplings  to  economize  the 
lives  of  their  brakemen.  Appliances  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  comparatively  cheap,  but 
human  lives  are  cheaper,  for  nearly  all  the 
roads  stipulate  that  they  shall  not  be  held 
responsible  for  accidents  to  their  hands. 
So  great  has  been  the  pressure  of  the  va¬ 
rious  railroad  potentates  and  of  their 
Washington  lobbies  upon  Congress,  that  the 
humane  law  urged  by  the  President  nearly 
two  years  ago,  has  not  yet  been  passed. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
such  reckless  disregard  of  human  lives  at 
grade  crossings  be  tolerated.  The  number 
of  easily  avoidable  disastrous  and  fatal  ac¬ 
cidents  at  such  places  every  year  in  this 
country  aggregate  thousands ;  but  in  spite 
of  constant  public  clamor  and  frequent 
State  legislation,  the  number  of  precau¬ 
tions  taken  to  avoid  them  by  our  despotic 
railroad  kings  has  been  shamefully  few. 
As  this  country  is  much  more  sparsely 
settled  than  Europe,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  vast  preponderance  of  such  accidents 
here.  Officials  employed  by  the  people  and 
responsible  to  them,  knowing  that  their 
conduct  would  be  subject  to  rigid  criticism, 
would  be  far  more  careful  of  the  lives  and 
welfare  of  the  public. 

Under  government  large  sums  now  spent 
in  advertising  and  corruption  would  be 
saved.  Bribery  by  free  passes,  which  are 
really  paid  for  by  the  public,  would  be  an 
abuse  of  the  past.  The  number  of  high  of¬ 
ficials,  as  well  as  the  extravagant  salaries 
paid  them,  would  be  cut  down,  though  the 
saving  made  in  this  way  would  doubtless 
be  offset  by  higher  wages  for  those  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  service.  The  costly  army 
of  lawyers  now  employed  by  the  roads,  often 
more  for  political  than  for  legal  services, 
would  not  be  necessary  for  government 
railroads.  Stock  watering,  by  which  the 
public  are  forced  to  pay  heavy  interest  on 
fictitious  capital,  would  no  longer  be 
possible.  Subsidiary  or  parasitic  corpora¬ 
tions  for  construction,  equipment  and 
supplies,  by  which  the  managers  now 
surreptitiously  filch  millions,  to  the 
loss  of  the  security-holders,  would 
be  abolished.  Extravagant  interest  even 
on  watered  capitalization  would  no  longer 
extort  exorbitant  profits  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  While  the  railway  magnates 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  wring  from 
the  public  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  capital,  in  addition  to  the  vast  sums 
misappropriated  and  squandered,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  get  all  the  money  it  might 
need  for  three  per  cent,  or  even  less.  The 
interruptions  to  the  travel  and  traffic  of 
the  country  due  to  the  constantly  recurring 
quarrels  between  the  corporations  and  their 
employees,  would  no  longer  disturb  and 
embarrass  the  commerce,  comfort  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation.  The  employees  would 
be  assured  of  regular  and  profitable  em¬ 
ployment,  while  public  opinion,  kept 
thoroughly  informed  by  the  absolute  pub¬ 
licity  of  all  railroad  management,  and 
acting  directly  on  Congress,  would  insure 
their  just  and  humane  treatment  and  the 
redress  of  their  reasonable  grievances.  If, 
in  spite  of  these  conditions,  any  turbulence 
should  arise,  the  power  of  the  Nation  would 
guarantee  the  public  against  any  forcible 
interference  with  the  railroads.  Indeed, 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  any  need  for 
the  use  of  the  National  forces.  Amid  the 
hottest  turmoil  during  the  strikes  on  the 
New  York  Central,  Quincy  and  Missouri 
Southern  railroad  systems,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  exasperated  strikers  to 
interfere  with  the  United  States  mails. 

But,  granting  that  the  assumption  of 


the  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the 
General  Government,  would  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  people  at  large,  what  would 
be  the  justest  and  safest  way  of  making 
the  transfer  ?  The  problem  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Its  solution  in  detail  will  require  the 
best  legal  ability  and  highest  statesman¬ 
ship.  A  large  proportion  of  the  railroad 
stock  and  bonds  of  the  country  is  owned 
abroad;  a  large  proportion  is  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  directors  and  managers  of 
the  various  roads  ;  but  probably  a  majority 
is  the  property  of  our  citizens  at  large.  Care¬ 
ful  justice,  therefore,  both  to  the  general 
public  and  the  security- holders  should  dis¬ 
tinguish  all  dealings  of  the  government 
in  acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  roads. 
Indeed,  if  the  scales  are  to  incline  one  way 
or  the  other,  it  should  be  in  favor  of  the 
present  owners.  The  government  can  bet¬ 
ter  afford  to  be  a  good  deal  generous  than 
a  trifle  unjust.  Existing  lines  should  be 
purchased  at  a  fair  price,  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  Many  of  the  roads  are  already 
more  or  less  heavily  indebted  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  of  course,  this  indebtedness 
should  be  held  as  part  payment.  The 
Union  Pacific  alone  owes  the  United 
States  $51,000,000,  the  unpaid  balance  of 
money  loaned,  besides  the  grant  of  vast 
areas  of  land,  for  which  no  payment  was 
ever  expected.  Germany  has  paid  for 
some  of  her  roads  as  high  as  25  times  the 
average  annual  dividends  paid  to  the  secur¬ 
ity-holders  during  the  last  preceding  five 
years.  In  France  the  government  has  the 
right  to  purchase  the  railroads  at  any  time 
at  a  capitalization  of  an  average  of  15 
years’  income.  Where  an  honest  price  is 
refused,  the  government  could  bring  recal¬ 
citrant  roads  to  terms  by  building  parallel 
lines.  The  construction  of  all  future  rail¬ 
roads  should,  of  course,  be  exclusively  by 
the  government. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  What 
would  be  the  result  if  a  million  more  men 
were  scrambling  for  office  in  addition  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  already  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service?  Would  not  any  un¬ 
scrupulous  Administration  have  an  unfair 
advantage  in  its  efforts  to  retain  power,  by 
the  aid  of  such  vast  patronage  ?  There  is 
far  more  danger  to  our  institutions  from 
the  conscienceless  abuse  of  their  vast  po¬ 
litical  power  by  irresponsible  private  cor¬ 
porations  than  from  any  use  of  its  patron¬ 
age  any  Administration,  however  reckless, 
would  dare  to  make.  The  railroads  have 
no  responsibility— not  even  to  conscience  or 
the  laws — ;  the  government,  the  creature 
of  the  people,  is  absolutely  responsible  to 
them.  Is  it  likely  that  where  the  people 
are  the  rulers,  governmentownership  of  the 
railroads  would  be  more  injurious  to  their 
interests  than  where  the  people  are  the 
servants  of  hereditary  rulers  ?  Out  upon 
such  a  notion  !  Moreover,  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  railroads  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  divorced  from  politics.  The  spoils  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  a  natural  growth  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  but  an  excrescence  on  the  body  politic. 
An  industrial  civil  service  would  be  of  vital 
importance  not  only  on  account  of  the  rights 
it  would  guarantee  to  employees,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  protection  it  would  afford 
them  from  intimidation  or  control  by  the 
government  for  political  purposes.  All 
admissions  to  the  service  should  be  made, 
either  by  lot  or  in  the  order  of  their  appli¬ 
cation,  from  candidates  thoroughly  fit  for 
the  duties  they  have  to  discharge.  Pro¬ 
motions  should  be  a  matter  of  right  based 
on  certain  meritorious  conditions,  and  not 
a  matter  of  favor,  and  no  employee  should 
be  dismissed  except  for  cause,  after  a  hear¬ 
ing  by  an  impartial  tribunal  established 
for  the  purpose.  With  a  system  elaborated 
on  these  lines,  all  danger  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  from  federal  ownership  of  the  roads 
would  be  removed.  When  once  the  people 
of  this  country  shall  decide  to  take  from 
private  corporations  the  power  of  arbi¬ 
trarily  taxing  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  the  country,  and  relieve  the  public 
from  grievous  extortion,  they  will  certainly 
prove  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  accom¬ 
plish  their  wishes  with  justice  to  all  and 
without  danger  to  their  cherished  institu¬ 
tions. 
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A  LEVEL  HEAD. 

The  Advantage  of  Presence  of  Mind 
in  an  Emergency. 

During  the  late  strike  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  the  militia  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  in  case  of  a  riot,  but  they 
were  not  called  out. 

In  an  interview,  Gov.  Hill  said  the  troops 
were  not  to  be  called  upon  except  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  The  emergency  had  not 
arisen,  therefore  they  would  not  be  ordered 
out.  He  remarked  that  this  was  the  first 
great  strike  with  which  he  had  had  exper¬ 
ience,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  lose  his 
head  ;  the  only  point  at  which  there  bad 
been  serious  trouble  was  at  Syracuse,  and 
there  a  deputy-sheriff  had  lost  his  head 
and  precipitated  an  encounter. 

The  strike  continued  several  weeks  and 
there  was  riotous  action  at  various  points 
along  the  road,  but  the  civil  authorities 
were  able  to  cope  with  it  without  calling 
on  the  millitia. 

The  test  of  a  man’s  real  ability  comes 
when  an  emergency  arises  which  makes  a 
hasty  call  on  his  good  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  man  who  retains  his  presence 
of  mind,  maintains  his  equipoise  and  ex¬ 
ercises  sound  discretion  at  such  critical 
junctures,  is  to  be  relied  on  and  will  be  put 
to  the  front. 

Men  with  level  heads  have  the  staying 
qualities  which  do  not  falter  in  the  face  of 
danger.  Otis  A.  Cole,  of  Kinsman,  O., 
June  10,  1890,  writes:  “  In  the  fall  of  1888 
I  was  feeling  very  ill.  I  consulted  a  doctor 
and  he  said  I  had  Bright’s  disease  of  the 
kidneys  and  that  he  would  not  stand  in  my 
shoes  for  the  State  of  Ohio.”  But  he  did  • 
not  lose  courage  or  give  up  ;  he  says  :  “I 
saw  the  testimonial  of  Mr.  John  Coleman, 
100  Gregory  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  I 
wrote  to  him.  In  due  time  I  received  an 
answer,  stating  that  the  testimonial  that 
he  gave  was  genuine  and  not  overdrawn  in 
any  particular.  I  took  a  good  many  bottles 
of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure:  have  not  taken 
any  for  one  year.” 

Gov.  Hill  is  accounted  a  very  successful 
man ;  he  is  cool  and  calculating  and  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  that  do  not  lose  their 
heads  when  emergencies  arise. 
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receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
KAUFMAN  linos.  Bloomington,  111. 
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Humorous. 

If  the  autumn  op'nlng  shall  prnv  -  not  a  rude  one, 

And  The  presen  high  prices  for  b  tries  remain, 

Tin  cranber  y  grower  whose  crop  Is  a  good  one. 

On  the  Iceman  and  plumber  will  look  with  disdain. 

—Cape  Cacl  Item. 

The  sailor  is  a  generous  soul  He  is  wil 

ling  that  anybody  should  take  his  watch. — 

Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

I  ASKED  a  girl  of  11  why  she  wished 
to  live  in  the  country?  “Because  then  I 
shouldn’t  see  a  lot  of  people  having  a  lot  of 
thinirs  I  can’t  have,”  said  she. — Mrs.  Dor- 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World, 


othy  Tennant  Stanley's  Book. 


AGENTS  WANI.il>. 


“  I  SEE  you  Vermonters  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  cider  is  not  intoxicating. 
You  voted  that  it  was  two  years  ago.  How 
do  you  account  for  the  change  in  opinion  ?” 
“Wall,  ye  see,  this  is  goin’  ter  be  a  good 
apple  year  ” — Boston  Traveller. 

Acquainted  with  Grief:  Mrs.  Kydd 
(suspiciously) — “John,  you  never  told  me 
you  were  a  widower  !  ”  Mr.  Kydd  (aston¬ 
ished:  “Why,  bless  me,  I  ain’t  1  ”  Mrs. 
Kydd:  “But  you  know  just  howto  hold 
the  baby.”  Mr.  Kydd  :  “  Maria,  you  have 
forgotten  that  there  were  14  children  in  my 
mother’s  family,  and  that  we  lived  in  the 
country.” — Puck. 

Scientific  Parent  (on  a  Stroll):  “You 
see  out  there  on  the  street  my  son,  a  simple 
illustration  of  a  principle  in  mechanics. 
The  man  with  that  cart  pushes  it  in  front 
of  him.  Can  you  guess  why  ?  Probably 
not.  I  will  ask  him  Note  his  answer,  my 
son.”  (To  banana  peddler):  “My  good 
*  man,  why  do  you  push  that  cart  instead  of 
pulling  it  ?  ”  Banana  Peddler:  “’Cause  I 
aiu’t  a  boss  or  a  hass.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


PEUYN  POTATO  PIQQER  CO.,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  7. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated  Most  tlatierlng  leports  are  re 
celved  In  regard  to  the  growth  of  ei.ms  and  ire  s  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  t  lug*  of  nv  rlt  It  has 
Its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmeo  off  upon  the  public  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  penr  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  In  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
Slates  Buy  o”ly  trees  under  seat  of  our  registered 
Tr;  de-Mark  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  In  me  will  he  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  prospectus. 


Sitivle  free,  l>y  mall  post-paid . $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid  .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each . #2.50 

Trees,  three  to  ave  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


VEGETABLE 

GUTTERS. 

Sizes  to  rut  fine  <  r  coarse, 
suitable  for  Cattle  or 
8heep;  turned  by  a  boy; 
will  •  astly  cut  two  bushels 
a  m  nine. 

Lowest  in  Price, 
lias  est  Worked, 

Most  *  aphl  mid 
Durable  in  Use. 

The  Belcher  &  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Co., 

Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Send  for  Circular. 


elWILLIRMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines^ 

For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AfiR’L  WORKS, 
St.  .lohnsvllle.  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays 

to  get  our  Illustrates 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of 'the  following  implements:  Tread  and~Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shelters  with  ('leaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters 
witt  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers.  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows,  Empire  light-draft  Mowers.Crosa-ent  Wood 
Bawa,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  baa# 
plate  os  on  four  wheel  iron  truck,  (torn  3  to  I  ft  home  power, 
ft  ft  MESBLNUKUA80N  TaUmj,  Northampton  lo^P* 


Pi£rcUnnc0u,$  §U  mining. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT.^'"—^ 

RELIABLE 

AND 

ALWAYS 
READY. 


The  soft,  velvety  coloring  effect  so  desirable  for 
house  exteriors  can  only  be  produced  and  perma 
nently  held  by  the  use  of 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 


For  Samples  on  Wood,  with  Circulars  and  full 
Information,  apply  to 

SAMUEL  CABOT, 

70  Kilby  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  Rural  New- Yorker. 


pSrice-L?srt.  J-  F®  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHAT  mo  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 


All  successful  men,  no  matter  what  their  occupation,  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  read  several  differ¬ 
ent  journals,  to  get  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  well-informed 
persons  in  tho  same  line.  To 
give  readers  of  this  journal 
an  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  tho  progress  of  agriculture,  wo  offer  to  send 


THE  OHIO  FARMER 

- AND  THE - 


600  ACRES.  13  CREENHOUSES. 

TREES  and  PLANTS 

We  offer  for  the  FALL  trade  a  large  and  fine  stock 
of  every  description  of  FRUIT  and  Ornn  mental 
TREKS,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  SMALL 
FRUITS,  fledge  lHuuts,  Fruit  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  Cata- 
ogue.  Fall  of  1890,  mailed  free.  Established  1852. 

BLOOMINGTON  PHCENIX  NURSERY 

8IDNEY  TUTTLE  &  CO.,  Proprietor*,  ULOOHINUTON,  ILL. 


i\  183S  52  Y  ears.  1890 

rOMONA  NURSERIES 

Wonderful  Peach, 
Klcfter.  Japan  Golden  Russet 
and  Idnho  Fears.  Japan  W  al¬ 
nuts.  Japan  Mammoth  * 'hest- 
nuts.  Hard®  Oranges,  and  other 
valuable  novelties,  Fruit  and 
N  ul  Bearing  trees  in  variety. 
Our  usual  large  stock  of  all  worthy  Small  Fruits, 
Grapes,  Currants  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental 
Shrubbery,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


THEWM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY, 

Glenwood  IVurserles, 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 

Choice  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Fruit 
Trees,  small  Fruits  and  Grapevines. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


Both  one  year,  104  papers,  for  ONLY  $2.25. 


Tne  regular  subscription  price  of  tho  two  is  much  higher,  but  as  a  special  inducement 

to  tho  farmers  of  this  country  to  become  better 
tillers  of  tho  soil,  and  thereby 

Increase  Their  Profits, 

wo  havo  agreed  to  this  largo  reduction  in  price. 


Tlie  Ohio  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  farmer’s  papers  published,  fearless  in  its 
defense  of  its  readers,  aggressive  in  demanding  better  legislation  and  increased  repre¬ 
sentation,  without  regard  to  politics,  and  the  most  practical  of  all.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  fortytlireo  years,  is  a  lG-page,  64-column  ivcekly,  employing  tho  best  writers  on 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Livo  Stock,  Bees,  etc.,  etc.  It  employs  one  of  the  best  Vet¬ 
erinary  Surgeons  in  the  U.  S.  to  answer  all  questions  regarding  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine;  also  a  first-class  lawyer  to  answer  all  questions  of 
law,  and 

ALL  FREE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


It  is  Local  only  in  Name, 

Being-  Adapted  to  ALII  States. 

Our  Market  Reports  and  Special  Letters  from 
Market  Centers  are  Unexcelled. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

lone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability, 

Baltimore.  V2  and  24  Bast  Baltimore  Street. 
NewYork  48Fifthave  Washington  8 1 7  Market  Space 


TYON’T  buy  a.  SAW  MILL  before  writing  for 
catalogue  and  prices  of  the  New  Buckeye. 
Address  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 


RAIN!  RAIN!  RAIN! 


If  there’s  one  set  of  men  who  appreciate  a  good 
waterproof  coat  it  is  the  farmer.  He  knows  that  a 
“  Fish  Brand  Slicker”  costs  him  less  per  year  than 
any  garment  made.  Did  you  know  it  rains  or 
snows  one  day  in  three  the  whole  year  through?  A 
“  Fish  Biand  Slicker”  makes  every  day  a  pleasant 
day  to  its  lucky  owner.  Co  anywhere  with  it  in 
rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow,  or  blew,  it  is  wind  and 
water  proof.  Costs  less  than  rubber,  and  lasts  ten 
times  as  long.  Rubber  is  good  for  show  days,  but 
will  rip  in  a  week.  If  you  want  a  coat  for  hard 
wear  and  bard  weather,  get  the  “  Fish  Brand 
Slicker.”  Every  good  thing  has  its  imitation,  so 
has  the  “Fish  Brand  Slicker.”  Look  out.  Be¬ 
ware  of  worthless  imitations,  every  garment  stamped 
with  “  Fish  Brand”  Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept 
any  inferior  coat  wh-n  you  can  have  the  11  Fish 
Brand  Slicker”  delivered  without  extra  cost.  Par¬ 
ticulars  and  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


IND’AN  TANNED 

One  Finger  Mittens  :  unequall®  ’  for  wear  and  hand- 
ires*  5”  cents  per  pair  by  mad.  Try  a  pair  and  be 
convinc'  d  Small,  medium’  r  la’ ge  sizes 

Address  EF  VOUNGs,  Wi  st  C  amp,  N.  Y. 


BOYS !' 


MAKE  *5  from  °5c.  with  “  Electric 
•older.”  Mends  all  tinware  Anybody 
can  •  se  It.  Every  family  should  have  some 
25  cents  a  trackage  with  full  d  recti  ns.  agents 
W  anted.  STAR  NOVELTY  CO  .  1  artf<  rd.  Cons. 
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“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

Six  dar  s  earlier  than  any  var  ety  test'  d  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Gr"unds  at  Geneva.  N.Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  ami  de¬ 
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price  of  both  papers, 
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America,  and  every  farmer  who 
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pledge  himself  to  fcjf  work  for  t ho  farmers’ > 

e  interests,  without  re-  W  yard  to  his  political 

opinions,  and  irrespective  of  party.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  any  great  benefit 
can  be  secured  in  legislation,  for  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  farmers  must  pull  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  accomplish  t hoi r  purpose. 
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“DOLLY  AND  BILLY.” 

TWO  TYPES  OF  HORSES. 

THE  two  little  horses  shown  below  were  worked  on 
what  was  formerly  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  “annex  ”  farm. 
.  They  are  not  shown  here  as  types  of  the  ideal  farm¬ 
er’s  horse,  which  farmers  should  try  to  breed  for, — poor  old 
Billy  is  the  sort  of  animal  to  breed  away  fron  1— but  rather 
to  point  several  morals  which  our  experience  with  horses 
has  taught  us. 

Dolly  is  a  little  brown  horse.  She  is  a  French  Cana¬ 
dian,  weighing  about  850  pounds,  broad,  thick  and  stocky, 
with  short,  thick  legs.  We  have  always  regarded  these 
little  Canadian  horses  as  dwarfed  or  stunted  Percherons, 
possessing  the  small  size  and  peculiar  hardiness  due  to  the 
exposure  for  several  generations  to  the  rigors  of  Canadian 
winters.  It  is  not  known  how  old  Dolly  is ;  but  she  must 
be  at  least  20.  The  Are  and  spirit  characteristic  of  the 
breed  are  still  in  her  and  she  resents  a  blow  from  a  whip 
as  a  high-spirited  man  would.  She  has  never  been  whip¬ 
ped  but  once,  and  never  will  be  again.  Atone  time  many  of 
these  little  Canadian  horses  were  sold  to  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rural  Grouuds.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  more  of  a  demand  for  the  larger  Western  horses. 
There  are  still  some  farmers,  however,  who  retain  the 
Canadians,  believing  that  three  of  these  hardy  little 
animals  can  be  kept  for  the  cost  of  keeping  two  large 
Western  horses,  while  the  extra  horse  is  often  of  great 
service  in  cultivating  or  marketing  time. 

Nobody  knows  anything  about  Billy’s  breeding.  There 
are  those  who  look  at  her  long,  slender  neck  and  good 
shoulders  and  say:  “That  was  a  good  saddle  horse  in  her 
day,”  but  this  is  all  conjecture — at  present  Billy  gives 
little  evidence  of  former  greatness.  Two  winters  ago  the 
writer  employed  a  German  who  had  a  natural  love  for  a 
horse.  Some  men  are  born  horsemen :  this  man  was  one. 
He  was  eager  to  own  a  horse  of  his  own  and  he  was  encour¬ 
aged  to  get  one,  as  we  thought  the  ownership  of  some  live¬ 
stock  might  give  him  a  greater  interest  in  the  farm  work. 
So  one  day  he  went  to  an  auction  and  came  riding  back  on 
this  little  gray  mare,  which  he  bought  for  $7.  She  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  There  were  bunches  at  every  joint  on  her 


legs— ringbones,  spavins— it  seemed  that  she  had  every 
possible  joint  disease.  Her  ribs  could  be  counted  and  her 
head  hung  down  in  the  most  doleful  fashion. 

“Derevas  no  feed  into  her  mit  tree  mont’s,”  was  Her¬ 
man’s  comment,  and  we  could  well  believe  him. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  name  her,  Herman  ?  ”  was  the 
question  we  all  asked. 

“  Veil,  I  dinks  I  calls  her  Billy,”  and  “Billy”  she  has  been 
.  ever  since. 

Herman  did  his  best  for  Billy.  He  bought  oil-meal  and 
good  feed  ;  chopped  corn  stalks  and  steamed  them,  brushed 
and  curried  the  little  mare  regularly  and  rubbed  liniment 
on  her  joints.  Billy  responded  by  growing  fatter,  losing 
much  of  her  lameness  and  gaining  in  speed  and  spirit,  but 
she  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  rough 
usage. 

The  two  horses  are  entirely  different  in  disposition. 
Dolly  has  always  been  well  treated.  She  has  been  petted, 
fed  and  encouraged  in  every  way.  As  a  result  she  is  always 
ready  to  do  her  best.  She  seems  to  take  a  real  interest  in 
her  work ;  the  writer  has  seen  her  nod  and  shake  her  head 
in  evident  satisfaction  at  an  unusually  straight  furrow. 
In  cultivating,  she  never  steps  on  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes 
if  she  can  help  it;  we  have  seen  her  step  carefully  over  them 
at  some  little  trouble  to  herself.  She  expects  to  be  noticed 
and  rewarded  for  her  good  conduct  and  shows  her  good¬ 
will  in  numberless  ways.  Yet  the  Canadian  horse  can  be 
ill  tempered  and  even  ferocious  if  abused  or  tormented. 
Dolly  has  sometimes  been  plagued  or  bothered  by  thought¬ 
less  people.  She  shows  her  resentment  by  biting  or  stamp¬ 
ing  with  her  front  feet  rather  than  by  kicking.  Billy  is 
naturally  sulky,  sullen  and  obstinate.  Whenever  she  is 
approached  she  seems  to  feel  that  she  is  about  to  receive  a 
kick  or  a  blow.  We  have  always  been  kind  to  her,  yet 
she  appears  unable  to  get  over  this  fear.  She  improves  every 
opportunity  to  break  out  and  rnn  away.  At  work  she  is  a 
perfect  “  lunkhead,”  going  aimlessly  along,  with  hanging 
head,  tramping  carelessly  over  plants— good  or  bad,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  her.  We  feel  sure  that  the  dis¬ 
positions  of  these  two  horses  reflect  exactly  the  treatment 
they  have  received.  Dolly  is  fearless,  unsuspicious,  good- 


natured,  “  willing”  and  careful,  because  she  has  found  that 
these  good  qualities  have  always  been  applauded  and  re¬ 
warded  in  a  satisfactory  way.  Billy,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  too  many  of  her  honest  efforts  rewarded  by  a  blow 
or  a  kick.  As  this  continued  she  naturally  lost  her  temper 
and  spirit  and  became  a  horse  cynic.  Who  blames  her  ? 
We  have  never  seen  the  results  of  good  care  and  abuse 
more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  these  little  horses. 

These  two  old  horses  have  taught  us  a  number  of  other 
things.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  permit  old  horses  to  grow 
thin  just  as  winter  comes  on.  If  they  do  not  go  into 
winter  in  good  condition  they  are  sure  to  be  weak  and  ail¬ 
ing  all  winter.  They  have  not  the  vigor  of  younger  horses 
and  cannot  put  on  flesh  so  rapidly.  An  old  horse  should 
always  be  fattened  for  winter.  We  are  well  satisfied  that 
horses  have  individual  tastes,  their  likings  for  certain 
foods  being  almost  as  pronounced  as  are  similar  preferences 
in  men.  We  are  convinced  that  breeders  and  feeders  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  this  matter  of  Individual 
tastes  in  animals.  Dolly  will  drink  milk  in  any  form  and 
is  fond  of  bread  and  butter,  cabbage,  potatoes,  Lima  bean 
pods  and  apples.  Billy  will  not  touch  milk ;  she  has  a 
special  fondness  for  potatoes,  but  cares  little  for  cabbage 
or  other  green  food.  Dolly  is  very  fond  of  tomatoes  and 
lettuce,  and  will  generally  leave  her  dry  grain  to  eat 
boiled  sweet  corn  ears.  Billy  is  extravagantly  fond  of  oats 
and  prefers  oat  hay  to  any  other.  Dolly  prefers  corn  meal 
or  bran  and  enjoys  well  cured  corn  stalks,  especially  when 
they  are  chopped  up  and  steamed  or  soaked  with  hot 
water.  We  could  give  a  dozen  illustrations  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  taste  between  these  little  horses.  It  is  good 
economy  to  study  the  likings  of  each  animal  and  give  what 
is  evidently  relished  best ;  at  least  where  but  a  few  head  of 
stock  are  kept. 

We  have  found  no  better  “green  food”  for  horses  than 
potatoes.  Both  of  these  horses  prefer  potatoes  to  carrots 
or  turnips.  We  feed  the  small  tubers  either  raw  or  baked. 
It  is  astonishing  how  fond  they  are  of  baked  potatoes.  We 
prefer  to  feed  our  horses  chopped  hay,  steamed  or  moist¬ 
ened  with  hot  water,  with  ground  feed  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  baked  potatoes  on  top.  W^e  have  tried  a  good  many 
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different  samples  of  ensilage  which  were  sent  for  experi¬ 
ment.  Dolly  has  always  eaten  them  readily,  but  Billy  is 
inclined  to  view  them  with  suspicion. 

In  the  picture  the  horses  are  shown  wearing  the  Sher¬ 
wood  steel  harness.  We  use  this  entirely  for  a  work  har¬ 
ness,  both  before  the  plow  and  on  the  wagon.  With  the 
lightest  size  our  little  horses  have  been  able  to  do  all  our 
plowing  without  any  injury.  Herman  says:  “Dot  iron 
harness  he  make  dem  little  horses  stouter  dan  dey  vas,” 
and  certainly  bringing  the  horses  close  up  to  the  work 
and  reducing  the  angle  of  draft  seems  to  increase  the 
“leverage.”  Billy.it  should  be  said,  is  a  heavier  eater, 
and  far  more  of  a  glutton  than  Dolly.  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  our  old  farmers  that  a  spavined  horse  needs 
more  food  than  a  sound  one,  just  as  a  cold  horse  needs 
more  food  than  one  that  is  comfortable.  We  feel  sure 
there  is  truth  in  this,  and  that  the  pained  and  feverish 
horse  demands  most  food. 

A  serious  problem  which  confronts  all  kind-hearted 
people  is  the  disposal  of  old  family  horses.  What  can  we 
do  with  these  old  pets  when  their  days  of  usefulness  are 
over  ?  We  could  not  think  of  selling  little  Dolly  or  of  giv¬ 
ing  her  away  to  any  one  who  would  abuse  her.  It  would 
be  a  sad  day  at  our  house  to  see  Dolly  beaten  and  abused 
as  some  horses  about  us  are.  It  seems  sad  enough  to  see  a 
faithful  old  horse  turned  over  to  the  clutches  of  brutal  and 
ignorant  masters.  We  could  hardly  do  that.  Could  you  ? 


FATTENING  CATTLE  ON  SMALL  POTATOES  AND 
OTHER  REFUSE  STUFFS. 

The  practice  of  feeding  cattle  for  the  spring  market  is 
well-nigh  abandoned  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  States.  Every  one  says  that  it  does  not  pay,  and 
their  figures  easily  substantiate  the  statement.  But  “a 
condition,  not  a  theory  ”  confronted  the  writer.  It  is  held 
that  cattle  cannot  be  profitably  grazed  on  our  Ohio  River 
bottom  farms  that  are  rated  at  $70  to  $80  per  acre  for  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  doubtless  true.  Just  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided  to  be  unprofitable  to  buy  cattle  in  the  fall  and  feed 
for  the  spring  market,  it  became  necessary  to  sell  off  all 
the  hay,  straw  and  other  feeding  stuffs  not  required  for 
the  horses,  and  consequently  the  annual  supply  of  manure 
was  reduced  to  small  proportions.  Our  reliance  was  placed 
in  clover  alone.  We  soon  found  strips  through  our  fields— 
ridges  and  slight  breaks— growing  steadily  poorer.  The 
clover  would  be  thinner  on  these  strips  each  year  and 
oftentimes  freeze  entirely  out.  The  remainder  of  the 
ground  maintained  its  fertility  fairly  well  when  the  young 
growth  of  clover  was  properly  cared  for  ;  but  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  one  acre  out  of  every  four  barely  paid  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  Instead  of  the  old  question,  whether 
it  paid  to  feed  cattle,  the  new  question  arose :  Can  we 
afford  not  to  feed  cattle,  and  farm  without  manure  ?  Right 
here  let  me  say  that  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  a  boon  to  agriculture,  yet  on  my 
farm  and  those  of  my  neighbors  they  do  not  seem  to  pay. 
On  the  clay  soil  in  the  hills  back  from  the  river,  their  ap¬ 
plication  is  profitable,  but  our  soil  does  not  respond  to 
their  use. 

With  this  condition  of  gradual  impoverishment  of  parts 
of  our  fields  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  outlook  was  not 
bright.  Evidently  enough  stock  must  be  fed  to  work  our 
straw  and  other  refuse  matter  into  manure.  Sheds  at 
each  end  of  the  barn  were  utilized,  and  as  we  regard  our 
arrangement  as  both  very  inexpensive  and  handy,  I  will 
describe  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  having  it  regarded  as 
“shifty  ”  by  Northern  owners  of  basement  barns. 

The  surface  of  the  barn  floor  is  two  feet  higher  than  that 
of  the  clay  floors  of  the  sheds  at  each  end  of  the  barn. 
The  siding  of  the  barn  was  removed  sufficiently  to  make 
the  shed  rooms  and  main  barn  practically  one  room.  Feed- 
boxes  were  made  on  the  edge  of  the  barn  floor,  and  stall 
divisions  2>£  feet  long  extend  back  into  the  shed,  and  the 
stalls  are  not  quite  three  feet  wide.  The  cattle  are  tied  to 
a  cross-timber  in  front  and  above  their  heads,  and  are 
never  untied.  Water  is  furnished  them  where  they  stand, 
and  they  are  heavily  bedded  with  straw.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  them  perfectly  quiet,  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
allowing  no  horning  and  robbing  of  feed,  and  exclude  the 
light  as  much  as  possible.  Under  these  conditions  the 
requisite  feed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  almost  every 
particle  of  the  manure  is  saved.  The  stables  are  cleaned 
out  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  and  are  kept  comfort¬ 
able  with  an  abundance  of  straw. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  feeding  question,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  primary  object  in  feeding  the  cattle  is 
to  work  all  the  refuse  matter,  such  as  straw,  corn-fodder, 
small  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  into  manure.  In  gathering 
the  corn,  all  the  chaffy  and  immature  ears  are  thrown 
asid^for  this  feeding.  My  record  shows  that  18  head  of 
1,000-pound  steers,  costing  $500.00,  were  tied  up  December 
20,  and  fed  till  April  1—100  days.  Each  steer  was  given  in 
that  time  11 1  9  bushels  of  corn,  much  of  which  was  not 
good ;  50  bushels  of  small  potatoes  and  turnips,  and  the 
corn- fodder  from  an  acre  of  ground,  about  32  shocks.  The 
potatoes  or  turnips  are  fed  raw,  one  peck  in  the  morning, 
one  at  noon,  and  corn  is  fed  at  night.  The  fodder  is  fed 
on  the  barn  floor  in  front  of  the  feed-boxes,  and  there  is  no 
stuffing  of  stalks  into  mangers,  or  disagreeable  work  in 
cleaning  out  the  refuse.  The  butts  of  the  stalks  left  by 
the  cattle  are  easily  pushed  out  at  a  side  door  into  a  basin 
scooped  out  of  the  clay  and  there  rotted  with  the  surplus 
straw. 

The  cost  of  the  feed  given  to  the  18  head  of  cattle  is  haid 
to  estimate.  Last  year  practically  none  of  it  had  a  mar¬ 
ketable  value.  Potato  culls  sold  at  five  or  six  cents  per 
bushel,  turnips  were  unsalable,  and  fodder  sold  at  five 
cents  per  shock.  Estimating  the  fodder  at  the  usual  price 
here — ten  cents  per  shock — the  potatoes  and  turnips  at  six 
cents  per  busbe),  and  the  damaged  corn  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  the  feed  was  worth  $161.60.  Thirty-three  shotts 
were  kept  after  the  cattle  without  other  feed,  ready  for 


clover  pasture  in  the  spring.  This  was  an  estimated  credit 
of  $50  to  the  cattle,  reducing  the  cost  of  feed  to  $111.60.  The 
cattle  gained  133  pounds  in  the  100  days  they  were  fed,  and 
were  worth  $3.75  per  100  on  April  1,  making  a  gain  over 
cost  price  of  $265.  The  cattle  were  pastured  a  while  on 
frosted  clover  and  other  grass  before  I  was  ready  to  tie 
them  up,  and  they  appeared  barely  to  hold  their  own  on  it, 
so  I  estimated  their  weight  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
I  received  them.  This  is  the  only  guess-work  connected 
with  the  feeding,  and  is  close  to  the  mark.  My  cattle  the 
preceding  winter  gained  138  pounds  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  gain  was  not  large,  but  the  feed  was 
not  costly,  and  the  profit  was  on  the  right  side.  I  do  not 
claim  that  18  head  of  1,000-pound  steers  can  be  kept  100 
days  for  $111.60  under  ordinary  conditions;  but  it  is  true 
that  if  cattle  are  warmly  housed,  kept  quiet  in  the  dark 
and  comfortable,  and  are  fed  damaged  corn  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  and  small  potatoes  at  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  are 
followed  by  hogs,  and  can  be  sold  at  not  quite  one  cent  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  over  cost,  the  cost  of  feed  need  not  be  over 
$1.11  per  day  for  18  head,  and  the  profit  will  be  over 
$150  for  the  entire  period— not  counting  interest,  labor  or 
value  of  manure.  Water  was  given  regularly,  and  a  close 
watch  was  kept  for  lice  ;  all  warbles  were  taken  out  and 
enough  straw  was  furnished  to  make  a  load  of  manure  for 
each  steer  every  30  or  40  days,  besides  the  accumulation  of 
rotted  stalks  in  the  basin.  The  ration  was  thoroughly  un¬ 
scientific,  and,  in  a  sense,  wasteful.  Potatoes  and  ensilage 
differ  very  little  in  analysis;  turnips  are  much  poorer. 
Rutabagas  have  given  me  good  results.  In  stall  feeding 
the  cattle  have  never  choked,  although  the  potatoes  and 
turnips  are  fed  whole.  I  thoroughly  believe  all  waste 
stuffs  should  be  made  into  manure  on  every  farm. 

Gallia  County,  Ohio.  ALVA  agee. 


THE  USE  OF  ANTISEPTICS. 

HENRY  STEWART. 

There  can  be  nothing  that  is  more  worthy  of  reprobation 
than  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  food,  other  than  salt.  “  Salt 
is  good,”  as  was  declared  by  a  high  authority.  It  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  animal  system,  and  is  indispensable 
to  health.  Consequently  salted  meats,  butter  and  other 
food  are  innoxious  except  when  used  to  excess  or  without 
sufficient  fresh  vegetables,  the  acids  of  which  neutralize 
the  effects  of  the  too  abundant  salt.  The  acid  of  salt  too 
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(hydrochloric  acid)  forms  a  part  of  the  gastric  fluid  and 
hence  provides  for  an  actual  need  of  the  system.  But  all 
other  antiseptics  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  digestion 
of  food  and  are  consequently  injurious,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection  against  them.  Most  of  them,  howe\er, 
possess  medicinal  properties  which  render  them  in  jurious 
to  persons  who  use  them  unnecessarily,  and  even  poisonous 
when  used  in  larger  quantities  than  would  be  taken  even 
medicinally.  The  so  called  preservatives  of  meat  and  butter; 
the  fruit  preserving  powders,  and  the  sulphuring  process 
applied  to  fruits,  are  all  dangerous  to  health,  and  may  be¬ 
come  in  many  cases  deadly. 

The  meat  and  butter  preservatives  consist  chiefly  of 
boracic  acid  or  compounds  of  it.  They  have  been  in  more 
or  less  use  for  several  years ;  but  more  recently  have  been 
vigorously  pushed  here  under  the  claim  that  they  are  use¬ 
ful  and  safe.  I  investigated  them  several  years  ago,  when 
they  were  first  introduced  foruse  in  thedairy.and  although 
they  were  certainly  effective  as  antiseptics,  I  found  them 
to  be  decidedly  injurious  as  food.  They  were  used  in  milk 
and  butter  and  for  keeping  eggs.  In  every  way  they  acted 
injuriously  upon  the  system.  The  eggs  absorbed  so  much 
of  the  solution  that  the  yelks  became  hard  and  shriveled, 
although  the  albumen  was  not  changed.  These  prepara¬ 
tions  did  not  become  popular  and  disappeared  from  notice, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  respectable 
journals  to  indorse  them  or  even  advertise  them.  They  are 
the  same  now  as  then  and  deserve  the  same  reprobation  ; 
and  this,  all  the  more,  as  they  may  be  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  milk  to  be  used  for  the  food  of  infants  and 
young  children.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  if  any 
article  in  use  should  be  strictly  pure  and  free  from  every 
kind  of  adulteration,  milk  thus  used  should  be. 

This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  food,  and  thus  to  the  preserv¬ 
ing  of  fruits,  especially  of  peaches  and  plums  These  are 
frequently  put  up  in  water  in  which  preserving  powders 
are  dissolved.  These  consist  of  salicylic  acid,  a  still  more 
injurious  substance  than  boracic  acid.  The  peculiar  action 
of  this  drug  is  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
nervous  system.  Five  grains  of  it  is  an  extreme  dose  as 
used  in  medicine.  Such  a  drug  should  never  be  mingled 
with  food,  for  a  much  smaller  quantity  might  easily  be 
fatal  to  persons  suffering  from  functional  disease  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  lungs,  as  one  of  its  effects  is  to  paralyze 
respiration.  In  very  small  quantities  it  affects  the  optic 
nerves  so  as  to  cause  persons  “  to  see  stars”  in  abundance 
when  the  eyes  are  shut,  and  its  effect  ou  the  brain  is  to 
produce  delirium.  Not  a  nice  thing  to  take  in  food  even 
in  the  smallest  uantity  !  And  yet  housewives  by 
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thousands  are  putting  up  fruits  in  solutions  of  this  drug 
in  total  ignorance  of  its  qualities. 

The  sulphuring  of  dried  fruit  is  another  matter  for 
serious  objection.  When  sulphur  is  burned  it  produces 
an  exceedingly  acrid,  poisonous  gas,  known  as  sulphurous 
acid.  This  gas  has  such  a  corrosive  effect  as  to  destroy  the 
vegetable  colors,  and  hence  when  applied  to  dried  or  dry¬ 
ing  fruit  it  discharges  the  dark  color  and  leaves  them  clear 
and  white.  This  effect  is,  however,  show  and  nothing 
more,  except,  indeed,  that  in  case  of  some  fruits— apricots, 
for  instance — the  gas  is  absorbed  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
process  of  slow  oxidation  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  to  a 
dangerous  amount.  Prunes  absorb  still  more  of  the  acid, 
equal  in  some  cases  to  a  third  of  one  per  cent.,  or  25  grains 
of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  in  each  pound 
of  dried  fruit.  In  the  use  of  this  exceedingly  objection¬ 
able  process  not  one  useful  thing  is  done.  The  appearance 
only  is  improved,  or  supposed  so  to  be,  and  this  regard  for 
appearances  (which  so  often  deceive)  is  one  of  the  popular 
evils  of  the  day. 

All  these  antiseptics  impair  digestion  to  a  serious  extent. 
Our  habits  of  eating  and  drinking  are  bad  enough  in  this 
respect,  without  adding  more  serious  dangers  to  those 
already  too  prevalent. 


MORE  SEEDLING  APPLE  TREES  WANTED. 

The  following  questions  were  asked  by  a  subscriber  in 
Wisconsin  : 

1.  Do  seedling  apples  in  bad  apple  years  outbear  grafted  trees? 

In  this  vicinity  this  year  I  should  have  to  say,  yes.  Why 
then  should  not  every  apple  grower  raise  a  few  seedlings 
for  cider  and  fruit  in  such  off  years  ?  .  . 

2.  Have  not  amateur  experimenters  in  sowing  apple  and  other 

fruit  seeds,  and  growing  and  testing  seedlings  therefrom 
with  the  hope  of  getting  improved  new  varieties,  often 
Erred  in  preferring  seed  exclusively  from  our  best  cultivated 
varieties?  Would  they  not  presumably  have  succeeded 
better  had  they  sowed  more  seed  of  choice  natural  or  seed¬ 
ling  fruit  ? 

Improved  Varieties  are  Cases  of  Disease. 

1.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  an  unfavorable 
fruit  season  to  see  a  fair  crop  of  “natural  fruit”  upon 
seedling  trees,  while  there  may  be  a  very  general  failure  of 
improved  varieties.  The  cause  of  such  difference  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Nature  strives  to  perpetuate  the  species,  not  by 
improving  the  pulpy  inclosure  of  the  true  fruit  (the  seeds), 
but  rather  by  producing  perfect  seed  from  which  to  renew 
the  plant.  Any  departure  from  this,  by  improving  the 
pulpy  texture  or  flavor  of  this  fleshy  inclosure,  is  in  some 
sense  a  disease,  resulting  in  a  greater  or  less  deterioration 
of  the  seed  and,  since  like  produces  like,  in  similarenfeeble- 
ment  of  the  resultant  tree.  All  improved  varieties,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  assumed  to  be  cases  of  disease,  in  which  the 
fruit,  so-called,  is  abnormally  developed,  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  extensive  enfeeblement  of  the  tree  itself,  and 
with  a  consequently  diminished  ability  to  resist  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions. 

2.  It  is  true,  beyond  doubt,  that  experimenters  do,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  fail  to  realize  the  real  necessity  of 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree,  even  to  Its  value  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fruit.  But  there  is  yet  another  circumstance 
which  especially  complicates  this  second  problem  in  such 
trying  climates  as  that  of  Wisconsin  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  Northwest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains— that  of 
the  sufficient  hardiness  of  the  tree,  and,  consequently,  its 
ability,  in  such  a  climate,  to  survive  and  bear  fruit  at  all. 
The  experience  of  the  Northwest  has  already  determined 
the  fact  that  the  hardiness  of  a  seedling,  or  of  a  newly  in¬ 
troduced  variety,  cannot  be  fully  determined  till,  after  the 
enfeeblement  consequent  upon  full  bearing,  it  shall  have 
been  subjected  to  the  adverse  influences  of  severe  frost  and 
drought,  one  or  both.  The  ability,  therefore,  of  even  a 
seedling  tree  to  realize  the  conditions  suggested  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  query,  involves  the  same  lengthened  trial  needed  in 
testing  improved  varieties  generally— precisely  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  upon  which  the  pomolo¬ 
gies  of  the  West,  and  especially  of  the  Northwest,  have 
been  engaged  almost  since  the  first  settlement  of  those 
regions— that  of  evolving  a  list  of  fruits,  whether  old  or 
new,  whether  seedlings  or  improved  varieties,  capable  of 
withstanding  the  occasional  severities  of  their  climate. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich  [PRES.]  T.  T.  LYON. 

Seedlings  are  “at  Home;”  Grafts  are  Visitors. 

1.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  iuvoluntary  self-delusion  in 
this  view  of  the  subject.  As  all  grafted  apples  were  origi¬ 
nally  seedlings,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  whether 
grafting  Impairs  the  productive  power  of  fruit  trees,  or 
their  hardiness  against  climatic  variations.  There  is  no 
certain  evidence  that  it  does.  Trees  are  grafted  for  their 
meritorious  qualities,  and  these  qualities  are  continued  in 
the  grafts.  Still,  there  are  reasons  why  appearances  should 
give  rise  to  the  question  asked.  Let  us  look  into  them  a 
little.  Seedling  fruit  trees  grow  where  they  sprang  up,  or 
were  transplanted.  They  are  at  home,  while  the  graft 
may  have  originated  thousands  of  miles  away.  It  is  reason 
able  to  suppose  that  each  seedling  is  in  some  degree  re¬ 
lated  to  its  environment,  through  its  parentage  at  least. 
A  great  many  seedlings  are  utterly  worthless  ;  but  those 
which  man  has  preserved  usually  have  some  merit,  and 
that  merit  is  “all  there;”  but  may  not  all  be  conveyed 
unimpaired  to  a  distance.  The  merits  which  have  caused 
the  preservation  of  seedlings  are  thrift,  hardiness,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Hundreds  of  other 
seedlings  starting  in  the  same  locality  might  have  shown 
merits  that  would  have  secured  their  preservation ;  but 
they  were  not  granted  the  opportunity.  I  hey  were  cut 
down  or  uprooted.  Those  that  are  left  have  a  probability 
of  doing  better  where  they  are  than  other  seedlings 
brought  from  a  distance.  To  the  extent  of  that  probability 
is  the  percentage  in  favor  of  seedlings  over  grafts,  and  in 
very  unfavorable  years  that  advantage  may  show  itself  iu 
some  conspicuous  manner,  such  as  producing  a  crop  of 
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fruit  in  spite  of  the  unfavorableness  of  the  season.  We  see 
the  same  thing  shown  in  our  orchards,  when  among  many 
sorts  only  one  or  two  or  three  bear  a  crop.  They  suit  the 
locality  in  that  point  exactly,  though  few  or  none  of  them 
originated  there.  But  in  that  same  season  it  would  be  in¬ 
deed  phenomenal  if  all  the  native  seedlings  (supposing 
they  were  numerous)  should  bear  well,  when  all  the  grafts 
failed  to  bear.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  so.  Even  in  this 
“offest”  of  all  off  years,  some  trees  are  bearing  a  full 
crop.  Nearly  every  variety  in  my  orchard  this  year  is 
bearing  well,  but  McIntosh  Red  has  not  yielded  two 
bushels  on  30  trees,  although  this  is  its  bearing  year. 
Plainly  the  peculiarity  of  the  season  has  affected  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  sensitive  to  this  special  peculiarity  than 
the  rest,  which  are  nearly  all  Russians  and  Siberian  hy¬ 
brids.  But  not  all  the  Russians  are  bearing.  Switzer  is 
carrying  very  little  fruit,  though  this  is  also  its  year. 
Besides  McIntosh,  two  other  Canadian  varieties,  Winter 
St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  Baldwin,  are  bare.  But 
Fameuse,  another  Canadian,  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Shi¬ 
awassee  Beauty — seedlings  of  the  Fameuse — are  bearing 
heavily.  An  English  variety,  Sops  of  Wine,  has  borne  a 
full  crop.  To  what  does  all  this  tend  ?  Well,  if  my 
orchard  had  been  mostly  McIntosh,  Winter  St.  Lawrence 
and  Canada  Baldwin,  I  should  have  regarded  the  Canadian 
family  of  apples  as  incapable  of  resisting  the  ill  influences 
of  a  season  like  this.  Yet  the  good  crops  of  other  Canadians 
upset  that  idea.  And  so  with  the  Russians;  most  of  them 
carried  heavy  crops,  but  not  one  of  20  Switzers, 
though  a  productive  sort,  and  due  to  fruit  this  year,  bore 
more  than  a  few  scattering  fruits.  And  along  with  the 
Russians  and  other  iron-clads  came  the  rather  tender 
Sops  of  Wine,  with  its  heavy  load,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  things  which  seem  to  look  so  may  not  be  so, 
the  superior  productiveness  of  seedlings  not  excepted. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  question,  I  think  we  have 
too  few  facts  on  which  to  form  a  conclusion.  I  believe  in 
growing  seedlings,  and  I  know  that  seeds  of  some  excel¬ 
lent  varieties  have  produced  other  varieties  as  good  as 
themselves  and  even  better,  while  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
good  seedling  from  the  seed  of  cider  apples.  Yet  that  is 
not  an  impossibility.  Regarding  the  great  majority  of 
our  choice  apples,  nothing  is  known  of  their  parentage.  I 
do  not  know  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  seed  taken  from 
a  fruit  on  its  own  roots  would  be  any  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  valuable  sort  than  seed  from  a  graft  of  the  same 
seedlivQ  upon  another  stock;— and  I  doubt  if  anybody  is 
any  wiser  than  I  am  on  the  subject.  A  long  course  of  care¬ 
ful  experimentation  must  be  gone  through  before  we  can 
have  anything  better  than  guess-work  here. 

Orleans  County,  Vt.  [dr.]  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Cultivation  Is  the  Main  Thing. 

1.  If  the  seedlings  are  of  fine  quality,  no ;  if  most  of 
them  are  of  poor  quality,  yes ;  consequently  if  I  wanted 
cider  apples  every  year,  I  would  plant  a  grafted  orchard  of 
those  seedlings  suited  for  the  purpose  or  of  the  best  cider 
crabs.  A  grafted  orchard  would  give  a  uniform  product 
which  would  be  more  profitable  than  such  as  would  come 
from  a  pure  seedling  one  In  a  large  orchard  in  wnich 
about  one- half  the  trees  were  standard  grafted  kinds  and 
one-half  seedlings,  the  grafted  varieties,  as  a  rule,  bore 
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fully  as  well  as  the  seedlings,  gave  far  heavier  crops,  and 
lived  to  as  great  an  age  and  as  vigorously'.  The  land  was 
uniform  in  character. 

2.  I  should  say,  no,  provided  the  trees  from  which  the 
seeds  were  taken  were  in  robust  health.  I  regard  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  tree  as  having  far  more  to  do  with  its 
health  and  vigor  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  a  seedling 
or  a  graft.  Of  course  cions  from  healthy  trees  should  al¬ 
ways  be  grafted  upon  vigorous,  healthy  roots.  The  cions 
should  be  taken  from  well-established,  bearing  trees,  not 
from  nursery  rows.  All  varieties  were  once  seedlings,  and 
hs  the  root  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  fruit  (unless 
diseased),  while  the  leaf  produces  roots  to  suit  its  charac¬ 
ter,  the  seedlings  from  grafted  trees  should  produce  as 
good  results  as  those  from  seedlings.  I  think  the  cause  of 
weakness  lies  in  the  neglect  of  cross-fertilization  and  in 
planting  for  quality  to  the  neglect  of  vigor.  It  is  a  pretty 
well-established  law  that  the  trees,  vines  and  plants  of 
great  vigor  produce  fruit  of  indifferent  quality,  and  that 
most  varieties  of  fine  quality  are  produced  upon  less  vig¬ 
orous  or  weakly  plants,  though  there  are  some  exceptions, 
and  from  these  exceptions  the  new  varieties  should  lie 
produced.  Good  judgment  and  large  experience  are  requi¬ 
site  in  the  originator  to  produce  valuable  new  varieties, 
among  plants  as  well  as  among  animals.  t.  v.  MtJSSoN. 

Grayson  County,  Texas. 

Selected  Grafts  More  Valuable. 

1.  During  the  past  30  years  I  have  given  much  attention 
to  seedling  apple  trees.  During  a  large  part  of  the  period 
I  have  been  a  member  of  seedling  committees  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  societies,  and  have  personally  fruited  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seedling  trees.  This  experience  favors  the  view 
that  selected  grafted  varieties,  such  as  Duchess,  Auisovka, 


Borovinka,  Wealthy,  Longfleld,  Fameuse,  Jonathan, 
Grimes’s  Golden,  and  many  others,  will  produce  far  more 
regular  and  valuable  crops,  in  sections  where  they  are 
hardy,  than  the  average  of  seedling  trees.  During  the 
30  years  tens  of  thousands  of  seedlings  have  been  tested  in 
the  West,  while  those  which  have  stood  propagation  and 
been  added  to  our  recommended  lists  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

2.  This  query,  in  the  light  of  long  experience  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  thought 
and  inquiry.  Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  best  and 
plumpest  seeds  of  the  cereals,  corn,  etc.,  will  give  the  best 
results,  as  they  contain  most  stored  starch  and  the  most 
inherent  vitality.  But  with  fruits  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  largest  do  not  contain  the  largest  or  most  perfect 
seeds.  Careful  trial  has  shown  that  the  seeds  of  Yellow 
Bellflower,  Northern  Spy,  Gloria  Mundi,  and  other  varie¬ 
ties  with  an  abnormal  development  of  flesh,  will  give  but 
a  small  per  cent,  of  plants,  and  that  these  will  be  weak 
and  puny.  On  the  other  hand,  seedlings  of  Red  Romanite, 
Fink,  Milam,  and  our  common  seedling  cider  apples  stand 
uniformly  in  the  rows,  and  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  I 
may  say  that  the  chance  seedlings  from  the  largest  and 
best  fruits  have  at  the  West  proved  a  total  failure,  and 
practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  chance  seedlings. 
But  a  new  era  is  dawning.  In  the  near  future  I  believe 
we  shall  secure  prizes  from  systematic  crosses  of  our  best 
old  varieties  of  all  the  orchard  fruits  on  truly  iron-clad, 
and  more  nearly  primitive,  varieties.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  such  crosses  have  already  been  made  on  the  College 
Farm  at  Ames  and  at  other  points,  and  I  regard  the  young 
seedlings  as  very  promising.  Judging  from  all  prior  ex¬ 
perience  in  Europe  and  America,  I  must  believe  that  the 
systematic  crossing  of  such  choice  varieties  as  Grimes’s 
Golden,  Northern  Spy  and  Osceola,  on  such  heavy  bearing, 
large  seeded  and  truly  iron-clad  varieties  as  Anis,  Hiber¬ 
nal,  Recumbent,  and  Silken  Leaf,  will  give  us  a  large  per 
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cent,  of  prizes.  We  will  soon  know  something  of  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  of  these  pedigreed  sorts,  as  they 
will  be  top-worked  on  bearing  trees  next  spring. 

Iowa  Agricultural  College.  [prof.]  j.  l.  budd. 


THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 
CAMERA. 
brown’s  big  barns. 

Thomas  Brown,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y..  has  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  productive  farms  in  Monroe  County. 
Half  of  it  is  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  at  this  point  two  miles 
in  width,  and  the  other  half  is  upland.  Everything  that 
wealth  and  the  architect  could  do  to  make  large  practical 
barns  with  an  immense  storage  power  has  been  done,  and 
as  a  result  Mr.  Brown  has  the  finest  barns  of  their  class  in 
the  Genesee  Valley.  The  farm  is  principally  devoted  to 
raising  hay  and  wheat  and  the  buildings  are  designed 
chiefly  for  the  storage  of  those  crops.  Fig.  344  shows  the 
largest  barn  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  owing 
to  its  peculiar  construction.  It  is  100  feet  long,  60  wide, 
with  2S  foot  posts,  and,  as  the  cut  shows,  a  drive  floor  run¬ 
ning  the  entire  length  with  bays  on  either  side.  The  roof, 
which  by  the  way  used  up  88,000  shingles,  is  supported  by 
an  ingenious  system  of  bracing  known  as  the  “horseshoe 
truss.”  At  regular  distances  tie  beams  cross  the  barn 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  posts,  and  on  these 
rest  the  points  of  the  shoe,  while  the  round  part  rises  and 
is  fastened  to  the  roof,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  use 
of  track  and  slings  in  unloading  hay.  This  peculiar  truss 
is  used  in  all  the  barns  and  is  so  cheaply  and  conveniently 
constructed  as  to  become  a  prominent  feature  in  modern 
barn  building,  supplanting  in  time  purline  posts  and 
plates  and  tie  girts  with  all  their  many  inconveniences. 
Light  and  airy  as  the  truss  appears  to  the  common 
observer,  eminent  engineers,  after  a  careful  examination, 
have  pronounced  it  capable  of  carrying  with  safety  a  rail¬ 
road  train  of  loaded  cars. 

The  capacity  of  the  barn  is  something  enormous,  hold¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  350  tons  of  hay  in  the  bays  and  loft  above 
the  floor.  The  basement  is  divided  into  a  number  of  com¬ 
partments  designed  for  the  care  of  cattle.  One  is  fitted  up 
with  stalls  for  feeding  45  steers,  and  each  has  a  stall, 
manger  and  feeding  rack  to  himself.  Adjoining  this  room 
is  the  cow  stable,  having  room  for  eight  cows  only,  which 
are  kept  solely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  house  with 
milk  and  butter.  Directly  under  the  drive  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  basement,  safe  from  the  action  of  the  cold, 
is  the  large  root  cellar.  Near  this  is  the  granary  holding 
3,300  bushels.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  cut  up  into  box- 
stalls  for  bulls,  calves  and  colts,  and  they  are  also  used 
for  lying-in  stalls  for  the  cows.  The  cut  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  barn,  as  at  the  back  end  it  is  fully 
107  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge. 

Fig.  345  shows  the  horse  barn,  ice-house,  and  Mr.  Brown’s 
private  office.  The  horse  barn  is  90  by  45  feet  with  20-feet 
posts,  and  for  a  large  barn  it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The 


ground  floor  has  single  stalls  for  14  horses  and  six  box- 
stalls  besides.  The  carriage  room  is  large  and  convenient, 
as  are  also  the  harness  rooms.  The  frame- work  below  is 
of  oak  and  the  entire  ground  floor  is  sided  and  ceiled  with 
hard  pine,  finished  in  hard  oil.  Even  the  heavy  timbers 
and  huge  beams  that  support  the  loft  above  are  planed 
and  oiled  to  correspond  with  the  pine  ceiling.  The  loft, 
though  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  barns,  affords 
enough  room  to  store  away  100  tons  of  hay.  From  the 
cupolas  to  the  floor  a  series  of  hollow  boxes  that  can  be 
lowered  and  raised  as  the  hay  is  put  in  serve  as  two  perfect 
air  shafts,  insuring  the  thorough  keeping  of  the  hay. 

Fig.  346  shows  “  The  Hill  Barn  ”  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  located  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
other  buildings.  As  will  readily  be  seen,  this  differs  some¬ 
what  from  the  other  grain  and  hay  barn,  and  to  my  mind 
is  really  the  most  practical  barn  on  the  place.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  as  follows  :  Length  126  feet,  width  50  feet,  with  . 
24  foot  posts,  and  only  one  drive  floor.  The  structure 
stands  on  a  fine  wall  10%  feet  high.  This  summer  the 
basement  has  been  fitted  up  for  feeding  sheep  this  winter  ; 
and  it  will  certainly  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
barn-yard,  while  not  exactly  on  the  “  Cornell  ”  plan,  is,  I 
think,  equally  good.  The  large  shed  seen  at  the  right 
forms  three  sides  of  it,  and  the  barn  the  fourth,  in  the 
center  of  the  yard  and  directly  back  of  the  doors,  big 
locust  posts  set  five  feet  in  the  ground  and  rising  above  it 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  support  an  open  frame¬ 
work  on  which  the  straw  is  stacked  as  it  comes  from  the 
thrasher.  This  straw  shed,  covered  barn-yard,  or  what¬ 
ever  one  chooses  to  call  it,  is  sided  with  matched  pine,  and 
will  last  for  years.  On  stormy  days  stock  are  turned  into  it 
to  exercise,  or  if  the  basement  should  be  crowded  it  would 
provide  warm,  comfortable  quarters  for  at  least  200  sheep. 
All  of  the  barns  and  basements  have  an  abundant  and 
ever-constant  supply  of  water  provided  by  cisterns,  and  a 
very  complete  system  of  water  works,  connecting  with  an 
immense  storage  reservoir,  holding  enough  water  for  a 
week’s  supply,  which  is  filled  by  a  12  foot  windmill,  from 
never-failing  springs.  The  roofs  of  the  first  two  barns  were 
painted  after  shingling,  while  on  the  last  the  shingles  were 
dipped  before  they  were  laid,  which  is  by  far  the  best 
method,  even  if  it  does  take  time.  The  total  cost  of  these 
three  barns  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  §18,000  or 
§20,000— a  considerable  sum  to  put  in  barns,  you  may  say. 
Yes,  and  this  season  when  I  was  there  Mr.  Brown  was 
.  building  another  of  the  same  size  as  “The  Hill  Barn.” 

To  the  “common  farmer,”  these  barns  would  be,  of 
course,  extravagant  and  unnecessary.  But  they  are  just 
what  Mr.  Brown  needs.  I  presume  that  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  have  been  wondering  how  on  earth  he  is  going  to  fill 
them.  If  so,  they  will  wonder  no  longer  when  I  say  that 
his  hay  crop  will  foot  up  at  least  800  tons,  and  he  has,  be¬ 
sides,  200  acres  of  wheat  that  will  yield  30  bushels  per 
acre ;  60  acres  of  beans  and  24  acres  of  corn.  The  rest  of 
the  farm  is  devoted  to  pasture.  edward  f.  dibble. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Oil  Meals  as  Stock  Feed. — The  following  note  from 
one  of  our  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania  voices  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  hundreds  :  “  Owing  to  the  advance  in  the  prices 
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of  all  stock  feeds  this  winter,  those  who  have  to  buy  and 
wish  to  feed  economically,  yet  well,  will  be  looking  for 
substitutes  for  corn  and  oats;  and  linseed  and  cotton-seed 
meals  seem  to  fill  the  bill,  but  there  are  so  many  kinds, 
qualities  and  private  brands  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  gives  really  the  best  feeding  value  for  the  money. 
Linseed-oil  meal  is  made  by  one  process  and  oil  meal  by 
another.  I  have  before  me  circulars  and  prices  from 
three  firms  and  each  claims  the  best  results  for  its  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  prices  vary,  and  each  intimates  that  goods 
offered  by  the  others  are  impure.”  When  fed  in  a  mixed 
ration,  for  the  production  of  milk  or  flesh  there  will  be 
little  difference  in  results,  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned.  The 
old-process  meal,  however,  is  not  so  well  suited  to  butter- 
making,  as  it  contains  too  much  oil.  Neither  food  can  be 
used  as  an  entire  substitute  for  grain.  Either  can  only 
take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  grain. 

Some  Busy  Bees. — We  have  four  hives  of  bees.  If  they 
have  produced  any  new  swarms  this  year  no  one  knows  of 
it.  Two  of  the  colonies  have  each  filled  36  two-pound  sec¬ 
tions,  and  the  other  two  have  filled  respectively  53  and  54 
two  pound  sections.  That  is,  the  yield  has  been  72,  72,  106 
and  108  pounds.  Some  of  the  last  sections  taken  off  were 
not  quite  full  and  capped  over.  We  have  honey  on  the 
table  three  times  a  day  and  have  sold  over  §20  worth.  The 
cleorne  is  an  excellent  honey  plant.  It  has  not  much  honor 
here  in  its  own  country,  being  called  skunk-weed  or  stink- 
weed,  but  sometimes  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Plant.  The 
bees  visit  it  for  a  very  long  time.  One  of  my  neighbors 
sent  East  for  the  seed,  not  recognizing  in  the  name 
“  cleorne,”  the  vile-smelling  weed  known  in  every  field  and 
on  every  ditch  bank.  o.  H. 

Greeley,  Col. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

FASHIONABLE  COMPLAINTS  OF  FARMERS. 

Fashions  seem  to  affect  farm  journals  as  well  as  other 
things,  and  at  present  it  seems  to  be  fashionable  for  farmers 
to  denounce  legislation  for  classes.  This  may  be  sound, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  the  demand  for 
legislation  for  farmers  as  a  class.  The  same  man  who 
shouts  against  legislation  which  may  help  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  demands  legislation  against  oleomargarine,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  Prof.  Atwater  and  other  scientists 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  wholesome  arti¬ 
cles  of  food.  Again,  it  seems  to  be  fashionable  to  denounce 
any  particular  revenue  law,  without  knowing  its  provisions, 
and  to  denounce  general  legislation  without  understanding 
the  difficulties  of  legislation.  It  seems  to  a  Maryland  corres¬ 
pondent,  on  page  710,  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  have  legislated, 
any  time  in  the  last  25  years,  in  some  particular  way  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  legislators  and  Exec¬ 
utive  are  of  the  same  political  faith,  and  either  the  House, 
Senate  or  President  can  block  legislation,  and  until  very  re¬ 
cently,  the  minority  could,  by  parliamentary  usage,  stop 
all  legislation  by  simply  declining  to  vote,  thus  causing  no 
quorum.  It  is  still  rulable  in  the  Senate  and  claimed  by 
many  in  the  House  that  a  member  by  refraining  from 
voting,  ought  to  be  much  more  powerful  in  killing  a  bill 
than  by  voting  against  it.  And  for  disregarding  this  anti¬ 
quated  nonsense  Speaker  Reed  has  been  roundly  denounced. 
The  same  correspondent  speaks  of  Canadian  potatoes  being 
sent  to  Cincinnati  while  coal  is  not  allowed  to  come  in.  He 
should  have  known  that  under  the  McKinley  Bill,  potatoes 
are  protected  by  25  cents  a  bushel  or  §8.33  a  ton,  while  an¬ 
thracite  coal  is  absolutely  free  and  bituminous  is  taxed  less 
than  three  cents  a  bushel,  or  75  cents  a  long  ton. 

Even  The  Rural  supposes  that  it  is  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  American  farmer  that  has  made  this  the 
foremost  agricultural  country  on  the  globe.  A  nation  of 
shepherds  never  amounted  to  much.  It  is 
when  manufacturing,  mining  and  agricul¬ 
ture  go  hand  in  hand  that  a  nation  be¬ 
comes  powerful.  Our  cotton  industry 
might  or  might  not  have  started  had  it  not 
been  protected  at  a  time  when  we  did  not 
raise  it  to  any  extent;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  inventions  of  Eli  Whitney  and 
others  in  developing  the  cotton  gin  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  vast  expansion, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  invention  of 
reapers,  mowers,  thrashers  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  machines  has  immensely  aided 
the  development  of  agriculture. 

It  is  fashionable  in  farm  journals  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  charges  on  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  yet  on  the  long  haul  a  piece  of 
coal  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  will 
carry  a  barrel  of  flour  10  miles.  The  charge 
that  seems  dear  to  the  Western  farmer, 
seems  cheap  to  the  average  New  England 
farmer,  and  its  very  cheapness  has  made 
it  impossible  to  raise  our  grain  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  now  Chicago  dressed  beef  is  sold 
at  our  own  doors  at  less  than  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  raise  it  without  any  transportation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  numberless  factories  * 
on  our  New  England  hill  sides,  the  farmers 
would  have  very  little  market  for  their 
products,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  see 
any  new  industry  located  in  their  midst.  Again,  it  is 
fashionable  to  cry  out  against  the  new  tariff  law  ss 
enacting  a  tariff  too  high  to  suit  farmers.  In  the  first 
place,  no  bill  has  been  enacted  in  years  that  has  put  so 
much  on  the  free  list.  In  the  second  place,  it  has,  for  the 
present,  immensely  stimulated  trade,  and  it  might  be  best 
to  give  it  a  fair  chance  for  a  few  years  until  we  can  more 
clearly  see  how  it  will  affect  general  industry.  There 
seem  to  be  only  three  plans  in  the  matter  of  a  tariff  : 

1.  To  abolish  it  entirely  and  raise  all  revenues  by  direct 
taxation.  This  would  silence  all  free  trade  importunities  ; 
but  would  bring  a  government  tax  of  say  §15  on  each 
average  family. 

2.  To  tax  articles  which  we  must  import,  simply  for 
revenue.  This,  for  example,  would  naturally  put  a  duty 
on  pine-apples  and  bananas,  wnich  we  do  not  raise,  and 
leave  it  off  from  oranges,  which  we  do  raise. 

3.  To  tax  articles  that  we  do  import  and  that  come  into 
competition  with  articles  that  we  raise,  mine  or  manufac¬ 
ture.  All  these  plans  have  able  advocates,  and,  personally 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  province  of  strictly  farming 
papers  to  discuss  them  ;  but,  if  it  is,  I  am  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  present  policy  of  protecting  what  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  grows,  what  the  American  miner  mines,  and 
the  American  manufacturer  produces.  [The  tariff,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  affects  farmers  as  much  as  any  other  class 
of  society  in  every  case,  and  in  some  cases  more.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  who  take  agricultural  papers,  take  no 
others,  except,  perhaps,  the  local  papers,  whose  discussions 
of  the  tariff  are  generally  scant  and  often  crude.  The 
views  expressed  in  the  “agricultural”  weekly  editions  of 
the  large  daily  papers  are  simply  “lifted  out”  from  the 
daily  editions,  where  they  have  already  served  for  party 
purposes,  and  are  biased  by  party  prejudices.  Why,  then, 
should  not  a  question  so  important  to  farmers,  and  the 
views  of  which,  as  they  are  apt  to  find  them  elsewhere,  are 
likely  to  be  blurred  by  ignorance  or  distorted  by  partisan¬ 
ship,  be  freely  discussed  in  the  papers  especially  devoted 


to  the  honest  interests  of  the  agricultural  community  f 
—Eds.]  I  have  worked  a  small  farm  at  high  pressure  for 
20  years,  but  of  all  the  crops  I  have  so  far  tried,  I  have  yet 
to  see  what  I  can  profitably  raise  and  send  to  England,  ex¬ 
cept  tobacco,  and  against  that  she  has  a  heavy  import  tax' 
There  may  be  farmers  who  are  differently  situated,  and 
who  do  not  want  manufacturing  encouraged  or  a  mill 
situated  anywhere  near  them.  But  in  New  England  it  is 
hard  enough  for  us  to  have  free  trade  with  the  Western 
corn  and  Chicago  dressed  beef,  without  extending  it  to 
nations  who  are  not  interested  in  our  welfare,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  coffee,  which  protectionists  made  free,  It  was  a 
great  mistake.  Brazil  immediately  put  on  an  export  duty. 
Our  coffee  has  been  no  cheaper  to  the  consumer  and  we 
pay  fully  around  §10,000,000  a  year  for  coffee  more  than  we 
would  had  the  duty  remained.  The  country  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000  poorer  for  this  single 
free-trade  clause,  and  no  duty  ought  to  be  taken  off  in  the 
future  without  full  power  in  the  Executive  to  replace  it  in 
case  the  supplying  country  puts  on  an  export  duty. 

A  CONNECTICUT  FARMER. 


THE  HAWK  AND  THE  KING  BIRDS. 

You’ve  all  seen  a  hawk  flyln’  over  a  medder, 

With  two  or  three  kins  birds  a-plckln’  away 
At  his  back  till  It  looks  like  a  good-sized  hay  tedder, 

Had  ruffled  his  feathers  all  up  the  wrong  way. 

The  poor  feller  squawks  an’  keeps  flyln’  an’  flyln’, 

He’s  big  enough  surely  to  eat  up  his  foes, 

He’d  scatter  their  bones  without  ever  once  tryln’ 

If  he  only  could  get  them  down  under  his  nose. 

But  he’s  big  and  heavy  while  they’re  light  and  nimble, 

They  circle  about  him  and  torment  and  goad— 

With  toe  like  a  needle  an’  foot  like  a  thimble. 

They  make  life  the  very  worst  kind  of  a  load. 

Let  hawks  go  in  flocks  an’  the  king  birds  would  scatter, 

They  couldn’t  stand  organization  at  all, 

If  hawks  were  good  neighbors  they  soon  would  grow  fatter, 
While  stock  in  the  king  birds’  performance  would  fall. 

I  once  see  an  act*  that  was  played  in  our  village, 

That  favored  the  hawk  an’  the  king  birds  I  thought. 

Four  little  young  rascals  were  tryln’  to  pillage 
Some  apples  a  thrifty  old  farmer  had  brought 
Into  town  ;  there  he  stood  with  his  barrels  beside  hint, 

The  four  little  fellers  a  dancin'  around, 

To  mock  him,  torment  him,  Insult  and  deride  him 
And  tempt  him  to  chase  them  away  from  the  ground. 
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THE  HAWK  AND  THE  KING  BIRDS 
“Four  Little  Fellers  a  Dancin’  Around.” 

He’d  spanked  ’em  to  stay  spanked  if  he’d  a-got  near  ’em, 

His  hands,  they  Jest  achea  for  to  hit  ’em  a  lick, 

But  actually,  they  made  the  old  feller  fear  ’em. 

For  he  was  too  clumsv  and  they  were  too  quick, 

He  never  could  catch  ’em.  for  each  time  he  started 
Away  from  Ills  barrels,  the  little  scamps  knew, 

Their  game  ;  for  while,  three  of  ’em  scattered  an’  parted, 

The  fourth  stole  an  apple  an’  oftentimes  two. 

The  apples  grew  less,  an’  the  farmer  grew  tired 
With  running  an’  shouting— his  anger  waxed  high. 

He  ought  to  have  organized— ought  to  have  hired 
His  neighbor  to  help  him  when  trouble  come  nigh. 

If  guardin'  them  barrels  gave  work  for  one  feller, 

While  t’other  one  chased  oft  the  thieves  with  a  stick, 

You'd  soon  heard  them  little  chaps  holler  and  beller. 

An’  then  start  up-street  at  a  smart  double-quick. 

It’s  jess  so  with  farmers-aln’t  you  seen  ’em  dancin’, 

An’  wastin’  their  flghtln'  on  shadders  and  things, 

While  little  sneak  thieves  come  behind  ’em  a-prancln’ 

An’  gobble  a  handful  of  apples  an'  things  ? 
tell  ye,  Its  nuts  for  these  smart  politicians 
To  get  us  to  tucker  ourselves  on  a  chase 
After  hobbies ;  an’ then  come  like  practical  magicians 
An’  change  our  good  apples  for  thinnest  air  space. 

As  long  as  we’re  scattered  without  organizin’, 

An'  one  calls  for  this  thing  au’orte  calls  for  that, 

An’  pull  every  which- way,  It  won’t  be  surprisin’ 

If  farmers  grow  thin  whilst  the  others  grow  fat. 

But,  back  up  together,  stout  brother  to  brother, 

An’  see  If  them  little  frauds  won’t  run  away. 

They’ll  give  up  their  Job,  and  hunt  hard  for  another, 

Where  stealing  and  roguing  Is  nearer  like  play. 


The  farmers  of  Vermont  are  making  a  strong  effort  to 
separate  their  agricultural  college  from  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Up  to  date  the  University  has  drawn  and  han¬ 
dled  the  agricultural  college  funds.  The  spirit  of  the 
University  is  utterly  opposed  to  modern  ideas  of  practical 
education.  As  a  consequence,  not  a  corporal’s  guard  of 
boys  attend  the  agricultural  college.  A  bill  is  now  before 
the  Vermont  Legislature  to  separate  the  two  schools,  and 
form  a  new  agricultural  college  by  itself  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion.  Good !  Farmers  should  support  it. 


NOTES. 

The  present  farmers’  movement  forces  our  historians 
to  go  back  into  history  to  find  how  similar  periods  of  dis¬ 
content  among  farmers  have  been  handled.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “when  the  agent  of  the  tyrannical  British 
government  appeared  in  the  Carolina  colony  200  years  ago, 
and  drove  off  a  planter’s  cow  for  his  unpaid  tobacco  tax, 
the  sturdy  wife  of  the  yeoman  chased  him  away  with  a 
mop-stick.”  There  are  still  many  farmers  who  remember 
the  “  anti-rent”  disturbances  on  the  “Old  Patroon”  estates 
in  New  York  State  in  1844.  Many  tenants  refused  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  when  force  was  resorted  to,  some  of  the 
“  anti-renters”  assumed  disguises  of  Indians  and  tarred 
and  feathered  those  who  paid  rents.  The  present  move¬ 
ment  among  the  farmers  is  too  strong  to  be  turned  aside 
now.  Every  well-wisher  of  agriculture  will  hope  that 
wise  and  strong  leaders  will  come  to  the  front  and  give 
the  movement  dignity  and  true  force.  Mop -sticks  and 
Indian  disguises  may  be  laid  aside  in  this  conflict.  The  dis¬ 
trict  school  is  our  training  ground. 

Effects  of  the  New  Silver  Act.— What  has  been  tho 
effect  of  the  new  Silver  Act  on  prices  ?  is  a  question  fre¬ 
quently  asked.  The  act  could  never  have  been  passed  were 
it  not  for  the  irresistible  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  by  the  farmers 
of  the  South  and  West.  They  expected  that  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency  would  boom 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  help  them  to  pay 
their  debts  with  less  difficulty.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
“silver  kings”  and  speculators  have  been  the  chief 
gainers.  It  has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  95  cents  an  ounce  last  April  to  §1.21  last  August,  and 
§1.07X  to  day,  the  recent  decline  having  been  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  the  early  advance  was  caused,  iu  great  part, 
by  speculative  buying,  and  naturally  when  the  buyers 
began  to  realize  their  paper  profits,  the  price  of  silver  fell. 
Moreover  many  of  the  "silver  kings”  and  other  specu¬ 
lators,  in  a  gambling  spirit,  held  back  large  amounts  of 
silver  in  expectation  of  an  advance  to  $1.25  per  ounce  or 
higher,  and  of  late  these  have  been  forced  to  sell,  and  the 
consequent  large  supply  has  still  further  depressed  the  price. 
It  is  likely  to  go  up  again  soon,  however,  if  reports  here  are 
correct.  It  is  said  that  the  native  output  is  being  cornered 
against  the  government,  and  that  §25,000,000 
of  foreign  silver  has  been  bought  by  a  New 
York  pool  from  the  Netherland  Govern- 
|[/  ment.  This  is  the  largest  speculative  deal 
since  Keene  tried  to  “corner”  the  wheat 
output  of  the  United  States  in  1885. 

Future  Effects  of  the  Silver  Act.— 
What  are  likely  to  be  the  future  effects  of 
the  Silver  Act  ?  Hitherto  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency  issued  under  it 
has  been  comparatively  so  small  that  it 
has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  prices,  and 
the  same  is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  a  year 
or  two.  Under  the  Bland  Act  of  1878  there 
was  an  annual  issue  of  about  §30,000,000  in 
silver  or  certificates  ;  under  the  new  act  the 
issue  has  been  increased  to  between  §50,- 
000,000  and  §60,000,000  a  year  of  silver  or 
silver  Treasury  notes.  The  mere  growth 
of  our  country,  however,  calls  for  an  aver¬ 
age  addition  of  about  §20,000,000  each  year 
to  the  currency  in  denominations  of  §20,  or 
less,  for  convenient  use  in  retail  trade,  the 
amount  varying  greatly  with  the  condition 
of  business.  Moreover,  since  1883  there  has 
been  a  rapid  decline  in  bank  note  circula¬ 
tion.  Under  present  conditions  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  notes  is  unprofitable  and  they 
have  been  steadily  retired  and  their  place 
is  being  taken  by  the  issue  of  silver  cur¬ 
rency,  without  much  increase  of  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation.  There  are  still  from  §80,000,000  to  §90,000,000  of 
the  notes  in  process  of  retirement,  and  until  these  have 
been  withdrawn  and  the  gap  thereby  left  has  been  filled 
by  silver  currency,  the  issue  of  the  latter  will  really  add 
little  to  the  present  volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
The  late  rise  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  is  due 
rather  to  a  shortage  of  the  crops  of  the  world  than  to  an 
increase  of  prices  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  recent  Silver 
Act.  The  “silver  kings  ”  and  the  advocates  of  a  large  in¬ 
crease  to  be  made  at  once  in  the  volume  of  our  currency 
are  very  much  disappointed  with  the  results  of  the  late 
silver  legislation  and  are  very  likely  to  insist  on  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

In  California  an  “American  Party”  has  nominated  a 
full  State  ticket.  It  is  headed  by  a  picture  of  the  American 
flag  and  “the  little  red  school-house.”  The  American 
Party  “  resolves”  that  the  soil  of  America  should  belong 
to  Americans;  that  no  alien  non-resident  should  hereafter 
be  permitted  to  acquire  real  estate  iu  the  United  States; 
and  they  demand  laws  that  shall  prohibit  non-resident 
aliens  from  owning  lands,  and  they  also  want  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  lands  by  resident  aliens  limited  iu  area.  They  favor 
educating  boys  and  girls  as  mechanics  and  artisans,  demand 
new  tax  laws,  denounce  the  present  tariff  discussions  as  a 
fraud  and  a  snare,  advocate  a  per  capita  tax  on  all  imported 
immigrants  and  prohibit  all  immigration  of  criminals.  The 
public  school  Is  iu  their  estimation,  the  most  important 
element  in  our  society.  “The  common  schools  must  be 
protected  from  all  assaults,  native  or  foreign,  sectarian  or 
ecclesiastical,  audall  private  schools  must  be  under  State 
inspection,  and  teach  the  English  language  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  intelligent  citizenship.  The  American  flag  ought 
to  float  over  every  school  building  in  the  laud  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  patriotism  for  childhood,  and  as  a  symbol  to  the 
world  that  we  consider  these  buildings  the  arsenal  of  our 
strength.”  Well,  let  the  dance  go  merrily,  merrily  on. 
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SOME  RECENT  BULLETINS. 

Wisconsin  Farmers’  Institutes.— As  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
frequently  stated,  the  Wisconsin  farmers’  institutes  are, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  any  held  in  the  country.  Superinten¬ 
dent  W.  H.  Morrison  has  published  a  volume  of  352  pages, 
containing  a  verbatim  report  of  the  closing  institute  of 
three  days.  All  branches  of  farming  are  treated  in  a 
bright,  pithy  way— just  such  a  way  as  will  make  farmers 
think.  The  book  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Morrison  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  costs  30  cents,  being  well  worth  it. 
People  have  frequently  asked  how  these  farmers’  institutes 
were  ever  started.  In  this  volume  Mr.  C.  E.  Estabrook, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, framed  the 
law  providing  for  these  meetings,  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  starting : 

“In the  early  part  of  October,  1884,  I  listened  to  a  short 
address  by  the  late  Hon.  Hiram  Smith  to  the  farmers  of 
Manitowoc  County,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Industrial  Asso¬ 
ciation  near  the  city  of  Manitowoc.  The  address  was  very 
practical,  and  one  which  any  person  of  common  intel¬ 
ligence  could  readily  understand;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
was  replete  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  in  fact  the 
summing  up  of  years  of  valuable  experience  and  study, 
and  was  being  given  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances, 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  fair  ground.  The  first 
thought  that  occurred  to  me  was,  what  a  pity  that  the 
valuable  experience  of  a  successful  life  should  be  given 
out  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  that  no  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  the  knowledge  thus  gained; 
that  in  a  few  short  years,  at  most,  the  speaker  would 
be  no  more,  and  that  the  result  of  40  years  of  earnest  labor 
and  success  would  then  be  lost.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  I  would  endeavor  to  get  up  a  meeting  of  farmers  of 
our  county  at  some  future  time  and  invite  Mr.  Smith  to 
address  them  under  more  favorable  conditions.  I  had  not 
considered  this  proposition  long  until  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  such  a  meeting  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
farmers  of  Manitowoc  County  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  farmers  of  other  counties  in  the  State  as  well,  and 
that  if  such  a  work  should  be  undertaken  it  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  State.  To  do  this  required  some 
organization;  thus  one  idea  led  to  another  until  the  whole 
as  it  became  a  law  was  distinctly  outlined  in  my  mind.” 

Effects  of  the  Arsenites  on  Plants.— This  is  the 
title  of  an  excellent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Arkansas  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  All  who  have  made  use  of  the  arsenites 
in  spraying  plants  or  trees  must  have  noticed  that  the 
different  poisons  have  different  effects  upon  the  foliage. 
We  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  London-purple  is  far 
more  injurious  than  Paris-green.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
peach  trees  are  especially  susceptible  to  injury  from  spray¬ 
ing,  while  cherry  foliage  seems  far  better  able  to  resist 
such  injury.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Arkansas  Sta¬ 
tion  has  undertaken  experiments  which  promise  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  matter.  At  the  present  time, 
Paris-green  and  London-purple  may  be  considered  about 
the  only  arsenites  in  use.  White  arsenic  has  been  used 
somewhat ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  insecticide  injures 
the  foliage,  and  it  is  also  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it 
too  closely  resembles  sugar  and  flour.  But  this  white  ar¬ 
senic  is  very  cheap,  and  the  Arkansas  Station  finds  that  it 
produces  less  injury  to  foliage  than  any  other  form  of  ar¬ 
senic.  The  white  arsenic,  however,  is  not  so  uniform  in  its 
action  as  the  other  forms  of  the  poison,  Paris-green  being 
by  far  the  most  uniform. 

An  interesting  test  was  made  to  see  if  different  varieties 
of  grapes  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  injury— whether, 
in  fact,  it  will  pay  to  make  different  solutions  for  spraying 
vineyards  in  which  are  different  varieties.  It  was  found 
that  varieties  vary  considerably  in  their  power  to  resist 
injury,  while  practically  there  is  no  difference  between 
classes  of  grapes.  It  is  also  shown  that  young,  tender 
foliage  is  less  injured  than  older  leaves.  This  is  opposed  to 
popular  belief,  but  in  accord  with  the  observations  of  men 
like  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  and  Prof.  Bailey.  Again,  it  is  shown 
that  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  more  susceptible  to  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  poison  than  the  upper,  while  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  both  sides  is  more  injurious  than  one  to  either  side 
alone.  The  peach  alone  gives  a  contrary  result.  As  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  seen,  it  may 
be  said  that  white  arsenic  injured  the  leaves  at  once,  while 
London-purple  was  almost  as  active,  Paris-green  being 
much  slower  than  the  others.  Young  leaves  are  most 
quickly  affected,  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  shows  the 
injury  soonest.  Prof.  Woodworth,  who  conducted  the  ex¬ 
periments,  comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  “  Where 
the  plant  is  easily  injured,  and  the  choice  is  between  Paris- 
green  and  London-purple,  Paris-green  is  better  in  every 
particular.  Spraying  with  the  arsenites  has  become  a 
recognized  part  of  the  culture  of  some  plants.  With  such 
plants  varieties  could  be  produced  by  selection  to  which 
strong  poisoning  would  do  no  injury.  When,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  would  be  as  effectual,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  light  spraying  from  above  is  the  safest.  Plants  can 
be  sprayed  with  equal  or  more  safety  when  the  leaves  are 
young  than  later  in  the  season.” 


The  Golden  Queen  Raspberry. 

J.  t*.  H.,  Livermore  Center,  Me.— Is  there  such  a  variety 
as  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry?  I  have  half  a  dozen  plants 
which  I  got  from  Mr.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  in  the 
spring  of  1888.  They  fruited  this  season  and  every  one 
bore  a  small  red  berry  inferior  to  the  wild  kinds  that  grow 
by  the  road  side. 

Ans.— The  Golden  Queen  is  either  a  sport  or  seedling  of 
he  Cuthbert.  It  is  a  splendid  berry,  in  all  ways  like  its 
parent  except  it  is  not  so  firm.  Mr.  Lovett  is  the  introducer, 
and  the  red  variety  was,  no  doubt,  sent  by  mistake,  which 
upon  notification  he  would  gladly  rectify. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

FISH  FOR  A  FERTILIZER. 


L.  G.  Y.,  Orient,  L  I. — This  fall  fish  scrap  is  selling 
lower  than  ever  before — at  $20  per  ton — and  will  analyze 
about  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  seven  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Muriate  of  potash  is  worth  $42  per  ton,  guar¬ 
anteed  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  actual  potash.  Standard 
brands  of  potato  fertilizers,  by  the  best  makers,  sell  at 
from  $35  to  $40  per  ton.  One  of  my  neighbors  proposes  to 
use  1)4  ton  of  fish  scrap,  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash, 
and  1,800  pounds  of  potato  fertilizer.  Is  the  potash  strong 
enough  to  be  the  right  proportion  ?  I  wish  to  put  on  all  I 
can  without  wasting  anything. 

Add  Dissolved  Bone  Black. 

The  mixture  above  suggested  would  have  the  following 
analysis  if  the  constituents  are  up  to  the  guarantee  : 


Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash, 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

8,0U0  Fish  scrap .  300  210  — 

500  Muriate  of  potash .  —  —  250 

1,800  Potato  fertilizer .  45  180  99 


5, SCO  345  390  349 


100  would  contain . percent.  7  1-8  6J^ 


The  cost  of  this  mixture  per  ton  would  be .  $28.86 

I  do  not  understand  from  the  questions  what  this  is  to 
be  used  for  (potatoes.— Eds.),  but  for  all  ordinary  crops  it 
is  too  rfch  in  nitrogen.  For  forcing  some  kinds  of 
market  garden  crops  this  amount  of  nitrogen  might  be 
of  use;  but  for  all  standard  crops  it  would  induce  too 
rank  a  growth  of  the  vines,  leaves,  stalks,  etc.;  in  other 
words,  if  tubers,  grains  or  seeds  are  the  objects  desired, 
the  nitrogen  is  too  great  in  amount;  while  the  proportion 
of  potash  is  very  well  suited  to  most  plants,  as  is  that  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Now,  to  reduce  the  relative  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  per  ton  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  since  the  crude  materials  containing  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  cost  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton  ;  but  the 
resulting  fertilizer  would  most  likely  be  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  so  far  as  crop  producing  is  concerned.  I  would, 
therefore,  add  to  the  foregoing  mixture  the  following  :— 


lbs. 

5, 300  Mixture,  as  above _ 

2,00  Dissolved  bone  black 
2iO  Muriate  of  potash .... 


Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid.  Potash. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

399 

349 

_  _ 

820 

— 

— 

iuo 

7,500 


315  710  449 


100  would  contain  ...percent.  4.6  9.5 


6 


One  ton  of  dissolved  bone-black  will  cost  in  New  York, 
about  $25,  and  the  cost  would  thus  be  as  follows  : 


8,000  lbs.  fish  scrap . .  $30.00 

700  "  muriate  potash .  14  70 

l.MX)  “  potato  fertilizer . - .  36.00 

2,000  “  dissolved  bone-black .  80.00 


7,500  $110,70 


2,000  “  would  cost .  $29.52 


This  fertilizer  would  be  well  balanced  and  there  would 
be  no  excessive  proportion  of  nitrogen.  G.  H.  whitcher. 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 


Use  More  Phosphoric  Acid. 

One  and  one  half  ton  of  fish  scrap,  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  ammonia  (8.24  per  cent  of  nitrogen),  and  seven  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  when  mixed  with  500  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash,  containing  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  potas¬ 
sium  oxide,  would  produce  a  fertilizer  containing : — 

247.2  pounds  of  nitrogen, 

210.0  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
2i0.0  pounds  of  potash, 

or  seven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  six  per  cent,  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  7.1  per  cent,  of  potassium  oxide.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  an  increase  in  available  phosphoric  acid  and  of 
potassium  oxide,  to  better  economize  the  more  costly 
nitrogen,  and  suggest  the  following  formula : — 

Nitrogen, .  4  to  5  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid .  7  to  8  per  cent,  and 

Potassium  oxide,  from .  10  to  12  per  cent.. 


or  3,000  pounds  of  fish  scrap  (10  per  cent,  ammonia),  1,000 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone-black  (15  to  16  per  cent,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid),  and  1,000  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  The 
so  called  standard  brands  of  potato  fertilizers  of  manu¬ 
facturers  range  so  widely  in  composition  that  each  has  to 
be  judged  by  its  special  merits.  [dr.]  c.  a.  goessmann. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 


Cheap  Source  of  Nitrogen. 

Fish  scrap  containing  10  per  cent,  of  ammonia  and  seven 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  can  be  bought  for  $20  per 
ton,  is  very  cheap  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
farmer,  since  it  furnishes  one  of  the  best  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen.  Allowing  six  cents  per  pound  for  the  phosphoric 
acid,  the  nitrogen  would  cost  but  seven  cents  per  pound — 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  same  element  derived  from 
equally  reliable  sources.  One  and  one  half  ton  of  fish 
scrap  and  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  testing  52.50 
per  cent,  of  actual  potash,  if  evenly  mixed,  contain  about 
8)4  percent,  of  ammonia,  6)4  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  7)4  per  cent,  of  actual  potash,  and  would  cost  at  the 
prices  given,  $23.14  per  ton.  Although  the  nitrogen  can 
be  procured  so  cheaply,  the  relative  proportion  of  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  mixture  would  seem  to  be  too  great  for 
economical  use.  A  standard  brand  of  potato  fertilizer  is 
rather  an  indefinite  term,  since  what  may  be  called  stand¬ 
ard  brands  ol  the  different  manufacturers  vary  widely 
both  in  amount  and  relative  proportion  of  the  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  contained  in  them.  Assuming 
the  standard  brand  to  contain  four  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
seven  per  cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent, 
of  actual  potash,  and  to  sell  for  $35  per  ton,  the  cost  per 
pound  of  the  elements  furnished  would  be  18  cents  for 
nitrogen,  nine  cents  for  phosphoric  acid  and  five  cents  for 


potash.  An  addition  of  1,800  pounds  of  such  a  brand  to  the 
above  mixture  would  result  in  only  slightly  changing  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  elements ;  in  reducing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  both  the  expensive  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  would  increase  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  mixture  to 
$27.18.  The  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  fish  scrap 
would  doubtless  be  secured  in  buying  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  only.  A  mixture  of  1,800  pounds  of  fish  scrap,  600 
pounds  of  bone-black  superphosphate  and  600  poundsof  the 
muriate  of  potash  would  contain  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
7)4  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  per  cent,  of  potash  ; 
it  would  correspond  very  closely  to  the  best  brands  of 
potato  fertilizers,  and  at  the  rates  given  for  scrap  and 
potash  and  at  $22  50  per  ton  for  bone  black,  it  would  cost 
only  $24. 90  per  ton.  and,  other  conditions  being  equal,  should 
produce  quite  as  good  results  as  the  manufactured  brands. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  E.  B.  voorhees. 


Growing  Mushrooms  in  a  Greenhouse. 

J.  J.  T.,  Charles  River  Village,  Mass  —  I  am  building 
a  small  greenhouse,  14  by  21  feet.  I  want  to  raise  mush¬ 
rooms  under  the  benches  :  1.  Can  they  be  raised  in  rich 

soil  without  horse  manure  ?  As  the  manure  is  for  bottom 
heat,  can’t  that  be  furnished  in  another  way  ?  2.  Can 

they  be  raised  in  boxes  so  that  they  can  be  carried  around 
easily  so  that  there  will  be  no  risk  of  destroying  the  ce¬ 
mented  floor  ?  3.  Would  the  heat  of  a  greenhouse  in  which 
lettuces,  roses,  etc.,  are  grown  be  too  great  for  them  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  mushrooms  may  be  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  loam  alone,  but  it  will  be  with  much  uncertainty. 
Horse  manure  is  not  used  for  its  heat-giving  property 
only ;  on  the  contrary,  its  chief  mission  is  to  furnish  genial 
conditions  and  proper  food  for  the  development  of  the 
mycelium  or  mushroom  plant.  2.  Yes,  they  can  be  raised 
in  boxes  of  almost  any  size ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan. 
A  mushroom  bed,  when  properly  made,  will  not  destroy 
a  cemented  floor  in  any  way,  or  litter  up  the  place.  3. 
The  heat  of  a  lettuce-house  in  winter  should  run  about 
from  45  to  50  degrees  :  that  of  a  rose-house,  from  55  to  60 
degrees ;  in  such  a  temperature  mushrooms  can  be  raised 
very  well. 

A  Herd  of  Good  Milkers. 

H.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — What  kind  of  cows  would  be 
best  for  milk  on  a  Connecticut  farm,  which  I  have  just 
bought  ? 

Ans. — If  you  are  to  supply  milk  to  the  city  dealers  you 
should  keep  Holstein-Friesians  or  Ayrshires.  If  your  farm 
is  rough  and  hilly  the  Ayrshires  will  be  better,  as  they  are 
lighter  and  more  active  than  the  Holsteins.  If  you  are  to 
make  butter  or  want  rich  milk,  we  would  advise  you  by 
all  means  to  keep  Jerseys.  It  will  cost  too  much  to  buy 
full  blooded  cattle  to  begin  with.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  a  good  grade  is  as  good  as  a  thoroughbred.  A  good 
way  to  get  your  herd  will  be  to  buy  the  best  cows  you  can 
find  on  the  farms  about  you.  Then  buy  a  good  bull  of 
either  of  the  breeds  mentioned  above  and  cross  him  on  your 
cows,  raising  the  heifer  calves.  When  these  heifers  grow 
up  get  another  good  bull  and  breed  him  to  them.  By 
following  out  this  plan  carefully,  you  will,  In  time,  get 
together  a  herd  of  excellent  cattle. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  A.  J.,  Mineral  Spa,  N.  Y.— 1.  Whatshould  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  young  dog  that  sucks  eggs?  2.  My  barn-yard  is 
a  little  low  and  wet.  Shall  I  fill  it  in  with  gravel,  slate, 
sand,  or  small  stones  ? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  no  remedy  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
next  to  Impossible  to  break  the  bad  habit.  2.  A  barn-yard 
should  be  as  tight  as  a  cistern.  You  should  try  to  retain 
the  liquids— not  to  drain  them  away.  Coarse  material  like 
the  sand  and  stones,  would  make  it  easy  to  drain  the  place; 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  valuable  liquid  manure  would  go 
away  with  the  useless  water.  It  would  be  better  if  you 
could  keep  the  place  dry  by  the  use  of  stalks,  coarse  hay, 
straw,  leaves  or  other  material  that  would  absorb  the 
water,  rot  and  make  good  manure.  The  yard  might  better 
be  dug  or  scraped  down  to  “  hardpan  ”  or  even  cemented 
over  the  worst  part. 

An  Old  Subscriber,  Saybrook,  Conn.— What  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  pears  and  grapes  to  produce  fruit  rather  than 
wood. 

Ans. — Use  plenty  of  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  or  sub¬ 
stitute  wood  ashes  for  the  muriate,  using  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  bone.  The  bone  will  give  (probably)  all  the  nitro¬ 
gen  needed. 

C.  T.  S.,  S wanton,  Md. — 1.  When  terracing  a  vineyard 
with  stone,  should  the  wall  be  midway  between  the  rows 
so  that  the  cultivator  can  pass  on  each  side,  or  close  above 
a  row  to  give  more  heat  ?  2.  What  will  prevent  the  heav¬ 

ing  of  the  ground  in  freezing  from  throwing  the  wall  down  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Close  above  a  row,  that  is,  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  trellis.  The  vines  will  receive  more  protec¬ 
tion  from  winds  and  the  fruit  will  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall.  2.  Lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  below  the  frost  line. 

C.  T.  S.,  Swanton,  Md. —  A  magazine  called  the 
Nationalist  is  published  at  Boston,  Mass.  Its  aim  is  to 
teach  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Bellamy  in  “Looking 
Backward.” 

“  Pa-pose  ”  (no  address). — Is  there  any  way  of  sweeten¬ 
ing  hard  cider  ? 

Ans  —No. 

N.  H.  T.,  Jamesport,  N.  Y.— Will  potatoes  raised  on 
sandy  land  “  run  out”  so  as  not  to  be  fit  for  seed  ?  I  have 
some  No.  2  Rural  New  Yorkers  raised  on  such  land ;  would 
it  be  safe  to  plant  them,  or  should  I  get  some  raised  on 
heavy  land  ? 

ANS.— We  are  not  aware  that  potatoes  will  “run  out” 
on  sandy  land  any  sooner  than  on  clay  soil.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  run  out  on  either  if  properly  selected 
from  season  to  season.  We  should  use  the  No.  2  seed. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Terrv  Talks  Back. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— 

I  want  to  thank  President  Chamberlain 
for  his  article  in  The  Rural  on  page  644, 
particularly  because  he  has  brought  out  so 
clearly  and  neatly  the  possibilities  of  even 
alittle  farm.  He  shows  Rural  readers  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  I  could  make 
“big  money”  on  my  farm  “  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  old  specialty.”  He  is  correct. 
Were  I  to  give  up  all  literary  work  and 
turn  my  undivided  attention  to  running 
my  farm  to  its  utmost  capacity  as  nearly 
as  I  could,  I  might  soon  be  able  to  start  a 
b-nk  (“  hyperbole  !”).  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  hear  so  high  an  authority  back 
me,  and  urge  our  farmers  to  take  their 
sons  as  partners  and  run  the  old  farm  to  a 
higher  state  of  productiveness  instead  of 
helping  them  to  buy  more  land. 

Last  fall  in  giving  some  figures  in  The 
Rural,  showing  the  income  from  my  farm, 
as  well  as  what  we  spent,  etc.,  I  re¬ 
marked  :  “  And  the  farm  is  not  run 
to  half  its  full  capacity  either.”  The 
article  was  copied  into  the  Farm  Jour¬ 
nal  and  brought  me  letters  literally 
by  the  dozen  (not  “hyperbole”  this  time). 
The  actual  results  obtained  most  of  the 
writers  found  hard  to  swallow ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  statement  that  my  farm 
was  not  run  to  half  its  full  capacity,  almost 
to  a  man  they  accused  me,  not  of  “  hyper¬ 
bole”  (“polite”  for  exaggeration);  but 
many  of  them  used  a  shorter  and  more  for¬ 
cible  word.  For  all  this,  I  believe  I  told 
the  truth. 

I  do  not  care  a  snap  for  the  income  from 
literary  work,  because  I  know  that  I  could 
do  just  as  well  if  I  put  all  my  time  and 
strength  on  the  farm,  instead  of  about  one- 
half,  as  at  present.  I  have  had  experience 
enough,  so  that  there  is  no  guess-work 
about  this.  I  know  it. 

Pres-  ident  Chamberlain  has  given  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  history  of 
the  three  periods  of  my  farming,  in  a  very 
correct  manner  ;  but  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  can  not  quite  agree  with  him,  and 
as  silence  would  give  consent,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  speak  out.  If  I  had  my  farm  life 
to  live  over,  embracing  just  the  same  three 
periods  which  Mr.  C.  speaks  of,  after  the 
experience  I  have  now  had  with  berries,  I 
would  certainly  raise  all  that  we  could  use 
in  our  family.  Mr.  C.  is  correct  in  saying 
that  during  the  second  period,  from  a 
purely  business  stand  point,  I  could  better 
afford  to  buy  them  than  to  grow  them. 
But  one  cannot  buy  the  choicest  varieties 
fully  ripened  on  the  vines  and  coming  in 
constant  succession,  and,  alas !  not  one 
farmer  in  ten  would  buy  any  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of.  I  bought  in  those  days,  as  I  thought, 
pretty  freely  ;  but  not  half  as  many  as  we 
now  use. 

Mr.  C.  says  :  “  In  the  first  period,  if  he 

had  grown  and  used  berries  and  other  lux¬ 
uries  as  he  does  now,  he  would  not  have 
paid  the  debt,  or  grubbed  the  stumps  and 
stones,  or  laid  the  tiles.”  True,  as  a  whole. 
Indulgence  in  a  piano,  Brussels  carpets, 
anthracite  coal  for  heating,  a  canopy-top 
carriage,  etc.,  etc.,  then,  would  certainly 
have  been  my  financial  ruin.  They  were 
beyond  my  means  and  would  have  cost 
much  money  and  led  to  other  extrav¬ 
agances.  But,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  my  great 
president  friend,  who  loves  berries  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  knows  their  health-giving 
value  to  a  farmer’s  family,  and  the  nature 
of  farmers,  which  prevents  them  from  us¬ 
ing  freely  what  they  do  not  produce,  why 
couldn’t  you  have  left  the  one  little  item 
of  “  berries  ”  out  of  that  sentence  ?  Why 
not  throw  your  great  influence  in  favor  of 
farmers  growing  this  one  luxury  naturally 
pertaining  to  their  calling,  even  if  they  are 
just  starting,  or  haven’t  money  in  the 
bank,  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  grow 
them  they  will  not,  a?  a  rule,  have  them  ? 

In  the  first  part  of  my  farm  life  I  did  not 
know  how  to  grow  berries.  After  a  little 
experience,  i  see  that  it  can  be  done  so  as 
not  to  take  much  time.  If  living  the  first 
(or  second)  period  of  my  farming  life  over, 
I  would  not  think  of  growing  any  to  sell, 
or  of  trying  to  do  my  best,  as  I  have  done 
for  the  past  few  years.  I  would  put  out 
enough  of  them  in  long  rows,  far  enough 
apart  for  easy  horse  culture,  with  head¬ 
lands  on  which  to  turn  at  the  ends  and 
take  reasonable  care  of  them.  I  would 
grow  them  even  if  I  thought  it  might  take 
me  a  year  longer  to  get  out  of  debt  and  fix 
up  my  farm.  But  it  is  silly  “hyperbole” 
to  think  this  would  be  the  case.  Twenty 
rods  of  ground  tended  mostly  with  a  horse 
would  have  well  supplied  our  family  then. 
Why  throw  aside  such  an  easily  obtained 
and  heali  hful  luxury  to  get  ready  to  live  in 
the  far  future  a  little  bit  sooner  ?  Why 


not  live  a  little  as  one  goes  along  ?  How  I 
used  to  crave  and  long  for  strawberries  in 
that  first  period  of  my  farming  when  June 
came  around  !  But  to  buy  was  out  of  the 
question;  there  were  too  many  ways  in 
which  money  must  go.  As.  Mr.  C.  says,  I 
thought  then  I  was  doing  what  was  best. 

I  was  often  urged  to  grow  some  berries, 
but  was  obstinate  in  my  opinion  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  do  so,  and  did  not  study 
into  the  matter  to  see  how  easily  it  could 
be  done,  and  the  advantages  from  it.  I 
honestly  believe  now  (no  “hyperbole”  this 
time,  Mr.  C.)  that  the  expense  of  growing  a 
family  supply  on  my  farm  is  more  than 
met  by  the  increased  vim  and  ambition  put 
into  myself  alone  by  my  three  weeks  of 
strawberry  eating.  The  berries  are  just 
what  man  needs  at  that  time,  as  God  knew 
when  He  made  them.  And  buying  them, 
even  if  we  could  do  it  freely,  isn’t  hardly 
satisfactory  enough.  I  want  to  see.  them 
grow  and  watch  them  begin  to  ripen  before 
and  after  a  day’s  work,  and  I  want  my 
children  to  do  the  same.  How  they  and 
the  good  wife  enjoy  hunting  for  the  first 
dishful.  All  of  life  doesn’t  consist  in 
grubbing  stumps  or  paying  debts,  though 
I  fear  I  made  nearly  all  of  it  just  that  in 
my  younger  days.  Some  go  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Now,  friends,  I  have  no  plants  to  sell.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  my  present  views  I  am  at 
least  disinterestedly  so.  I  didn’t  even  go 
into  berry  growing  to  make  a  “  new  line  of 
letters  ”  possible :  I’m  not  so  hard  pushed 
for  subjects  to  write  about.  No,  I  made  a 
mistake  in  my  early  life,  and,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  honest  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul  where  one  finds  that  he  is  wrong.  I 
hope  every  man  before  deciding  that  I  am 
wrong  now  will  consult  with  his  wife. 
President  Chamberlain  among  the  rest. 

Currant  Cuttings. 

T.  Topper,  Barrytown,  N.  Y.—  I  find  in 
the  Farmers’  Club  of  a  late  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  a  reply  to  D,  A.  as  to  the  best 
way  to  make  currant  cuttings.  Within 
the  last  25  years  I  have  made  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  cuttings  of  both  red  and  white 
currants,  and  last  autumn  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  a  row  of  trees  that 
had  been  put  in  as  cuttings  25  years  ago, 
and  which  are  fruiting  every  year.  All  of 
them  had  mean  stems,  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  head  forming  an  in¬ 
verted  (?)  umbrella.  I  have  young  plants 
one  year  old  that  were  put  in  in  the  same 
way.  Here  is  my  method  :  I  select  strong, 
well  ripened  wood,  no  less  than  18  inches 
long  :  with  a  well  sharpened  knife  I  cut 
the  thick  end  just  below  the  last  bud ;  take 
all  the  buds  off  (beginning  at  the  bottom), 
until  the  fourth  from  the  top  is  reached  ; 
lay  the  cutting  down  and  proceed  with  the 
rest.  When  all  are  done,  with  a  piece  of 
matting  or  string  I  tie  them  in  the  middle 
and  at  the  bottom  ;  dig  a  hole  a  foot  deep, 
put  a  handful  of  sand  in  it ;  stand  the 
cuttings  on  the  sand ;  half  fill  the  hole 
with  more  sand  ;  give  it  a  watering  and  fill 
up  with  soil.  In  the  spring  one  will  be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  bundle  of  beautiful  callused 
cuttings,  ready  for  the  nursery  rows. 
Never  mind  covering  them. 

Death  In  the  Silo;  Cutter  Knives. 

John  Gould,  Portage  County,  Ohio.— 
The  death  of  the  Niles  (Michigan)  gentle¬ 
man  from  carbonic  acid  gas  that  had  settled 
to  the  bottom  of  an  empty  bin — see  The 
R.  N.-Y.  page  712— is  as  The  Rural 
says,  “  no  sound  argument  against 
silos,  or  the  system  of  ensilage,”  but 
it  does  suggest  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  silo  should  be  unventilated,  or  why 
the  air  in  it  sbould  not  be  always  pure  and 
free  from  any  danger.  There  is  never  an 
hour  from  first  to  last  in  which  a  caudle  or 
lantern  will  not  burn  freely  on  the  surface 
of  my  ensilage,  when  it  is  being  put  in  or 
fed  out.  In  filling  we  keep  adding  to  the 
section  doors  of  the  silo  as  the  ensilage  in¬ 
creases  in  depth,  and  in  feeding  it  out,  the 
top  of  these  section  doors  being  taken  off  as 
fast  as  the  lowering  of  the  ensilage  demands, 
there  is  always  a  draft  of  fresh  sir  coming  in 
at  the  door  on  a  level  with  the  ensilage  and 
the  air  in  the  silo  is  always  all  right.  One 
winter  some  strange  cats  took  up  their 
abode  for  a  while  in  the  barn,  and  it  was  a 
usual  thing  in  the  morning  to  find  them 
all  in  the  silo  sleeping  on  the  warm  ensilage. 

If  Prof.  Wing  will  put  section  doors  into 
his  silo  and  then  on  the  outside  set  up  a 
narrowed  half-box  chute  against  the  silo  in 
front  of  these  doors,  he  can  throw  down 
the  ensilage  quite  as  well,  and  avoid  the 
disagreeable  job  of  cutting  a  narrow  pit 
from  the  top  of  the  ensilage  to  the  bottom. 

The  editorial  note  (page  712)  about  sharp 
ensilage  cutter  knives  is  all  right;  but  I 
would  suggest  that  we  should  sharpen  them 


on  the  shaft  instead  of  removing  them. 
When  knives  are  very  frequently  removed 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep  them  from 
getting  loose,  and  a  smashed  up  machine, 
an  “  edged  knife”  or  some  delay  is  sure  to 
ensue,  any  of  which  costs  money  w  hen  one 
has  three  or  four  teams,  and  a  half  dozen 
men  on  the  pay  roll.  My  machine  has  been 
in  use  four  years,  and  the  knives  have  not 
been  taken  off  in  that  time.  We  sharpen 
them  by  using  a  large,  flat  file— extra  hard 
— filing  on  the  under  edges.  After  eight 
loads  have  been  cut  we  stop  a  moment,  the 
knives  are  filed  to  an  edge,  and  away  we  go. 
By  filing  somewhat  lengthwise  of  the  edge, 
and  keeping  the  file  nearly  horizontal,  a 
rounding  edge  is  avoided,  and  the  knife  is 
kept  sharp,  and  by  filing  on  the  underside 
the  front  of  the  knife  is  always  up  to  the 
shear  plate,  and  a  clean  cut  is  always  se¬ 
cured  with  the  greatest  economy  of  power. 

“The  distributors”  to  my  silos  worked 
like  a  charm  during  the  past  season,  and 
made  the  work  in  the  pits  very  easy.  Two 
scantlings  were  laid  across  the  top  of  the 
silo,  three  feet  apart.  On  these  we  laid  a 
few  short  boards  3)4  feet  long,  so  as  to 
make  a  square  platform  of  that  size.  We 
placed  this  under  the  end  of  the  carrier  when 
the  stream  of  ensilage  fell  directly  upon  it. 
This  quickly  formed  a  pyramid,  and  then 
the  cut  ensilage  went,  with  a  slanting  fall, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  it  was  very 
nearly  evenly  distributed.  Now  and  then 
it  was  forked  up  against  the  walls,  and  a 
little  treading  was  done.  The  actual  time 
spent  in  the  pit  was  not  over  two  hours  per 
day,  until  the  silos  were  nearly  full  where 
more  time  had,  of  necessity  to  be  devoted 
to  inside  work,  as  the  oblique  fall  of  the 
silage  was  naturally  less,  as  it  fell  a  shorter 
distance. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  Will  Answer. 

D.  C.  Lewis,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

— There  are  in  a  late  Rural,  two  articles  I 
desire  to  refer  to.  Mr.  E.  P.  Root,  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  N.  Y.,  says  there  is  nothing 
like  stable  manure,  and  while  insisting 
that  we  must  maintain  the  fertility  of  our 
soils,  proceeds  to  inform  us  how  this  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Again,  W.  G.  Waring, 
of  Blair  County,  Pa.,  makes  suggestions 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  Can  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
their  soils  by  the  use  of  stable  manure 
made  at  home  or  purchased  elsewhere  ?  The 
quantity  is  certainly  insufficient  for  that 
purpose.  Now  what  else  can  be  done  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms  ?  I  say 
use  chemical  fertilizers,  and  if  necessary 
use  those  alone,  and,  further,  I  believe  this 
can  be  done  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Root  thinks 
we  can  still  feed  cattle,  and  thus  add  to 
our  supplies  of  yard  manure,  at  as  good  a 
profit  as  can  be  got  from  growing  wheat  at 
80  cents  per  bushel— its  price  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  purchasing  prices  of  steers 
to  be  wintered  over  and  fed  and  fattened 
for  market,  have  been  so  near  the  selling 
prices  that  we  have  had  to  give  up  the 
business.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  can 
soon  feed  cattle  in  the  winter  at  a  profit, 
and  again,  with  us  wheat  is  not  selling  at 
SO  cents  per  bushel,  but  at  $1.10. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Waring  has  but  little 
faith  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  soils 
by  the  application  of  commercial  manures, 
and  I  would  inquire  if  our  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  are  carried  out  of  our  soils  in 
any  way  except  by  plant  growth.  I  believe 
that  analyses  of  waters  passing  out  through 
our  under-drains  fail  to  show  the  presence 
of  either  phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  I 
believe  the  nitrogen  of  such  fertilizers  may 
be  carried  off ;  but  the  same  would  be  the 
case  with  nitrogen  from  yard  manure.  Do 
we  really  need  stable  or  yard  manure  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms  ?  If  all 
our  corn-stalks  and  straw  are  returned  to 
the  soil  with  all  the  manure  we  can  make 
on  our  farms,  supplemented  with  the 
stubble,  grass  roots  and  such  other  matter 
as  may  accumulate  on  our  fields,  I  believe 
we  can  keep  up  their  fertility  and  enrich 
our  soils  by  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers; 
and  this  belief  is  based  upon  an  experience 
of  many  years,  and,  besides,  I  can  see  all 
about  me  farms  that  are  being  enriched  by 
the  use  of  chemical  manures  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  aided  only  by  such  yard  manure  as 
can  be  utilized  on  the  farm  with  small 
stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  etc. 

Kansas  Crops  and  Mortgages. 

J.  B.,  Parsons,  Kansas.— Our  crops  are 
generally  housed  and  we  are  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  character  of  them.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  wheat,  oats,  apples,  turnips,  and 
castor  beans  they  are  poor.  Corn,  our  great 
staple,  runs  from  five  to  ten  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  but  when  we  come  to  handle  every 
ear,  it  is  too  plain  that  it  is  next  to  worth¬ 
less.  Most  of  it  is  mouldy  or  nubbins,  and 


it  is  thin  on  the  ground  where  it  happens 
to  be  better  than  the  average  in  quality. 
It  Is  surprising  that,  in  presence  of  these 
pitiful  crops,  the  cancelling  of  farm  mort¬ 
gages  sbould  continue.  There  are  three 
cancellations  in  this  county  against  two 
that  are  recorded.  This  payment  of  debts 
in  the  presence  of  a  wide-spread  failure  of 
some  of  the  products  of  the  farm  appears 
somewhat  strange.  It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  sale  of  hoarded  crops. 
Strong  men — farmers  and  capitalists— have 
realized  on  corn  three  times  the  amount  of 
its  cost,  having  bought  it  at  15  cents  and  sold 
it  at  40.  The  apple  crops  during  the  past  15 
years  have  become  of  great  importance. 
The  orchards  are  now  full  of  high,  wide 
trees,  and  those  whose  fruit  was  thinned  in 
May  now  show  a  good  quantity  of  big 
apples.  These  are  shipped  from  here  every 
day  to  all  the  towns  north  and  west. 

A  Fair  Butter  Test. 

Major  Campbell  Brown,  Maury  Coun¬ 
ty,  Tenn. — I  think  the  only  fair  way  is  to 
work  the  butter,  weigh  it  and  weigh  in  the 
salt,  set  aside  any  fixed  period  (for  all  breeds) 
from  10  to  24  hours,  then  thoroughly  rework 
the  butter  before  finally  weighing  it,  and  be 
sure  that  it  is  in  good  marketable  condition 
when  weighed.  What  we  want  to  make  is 
butter  ready  for  market. 


Rich  Barons:  Under  this  caption  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  favors  its  readers 
with  one  of  those  thoughtful  and  impar¬ 
tial  editorials  for  which  it  is  famous. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  all 
turn  pessimists  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  now  in  this  country,  and  are  likely 
to  have  for  many  years  to  come,  a  tariff 
which  many  of  us  do  not  approve. 

Neither  happiness  nor  worth  is  as  often 
found  in  the  palace  as  in  the  cottage. 
Health,  peace  and  sweet  contentment  are 
not  dependent  on  a  large  estate,  and  are 
oftenest  found  in  a  humbler  station.  The 
owner  of  the  soil  is  not  insured  a  joyous 
life,  and  the  laborer  who  tills  it  for  wages 
all  too  meager  for  his  comfortable  support, 
may  still  find  in  his  cup  a  score  of  blessings 
denied  to  his  employer.  Costly  attire  will 
not  remedy  the  heartache  ;  rich  vestments 
hide  more  gnawing  cankers  than  are  found 
under  garments  of  serge ;  and  the  fever 
thirst  of  unsatisfied  desire  is  oftener  on  lips 
that  are  used  to  words  of  command  than  on 
those  which  utter  only  the  humbler  suppli¬ 
cations.  In  plain  terms,  if  society  could  be 
permanently  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
and  only  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor 
dwelt  together,  with  no  middle  rank  be¬ 
tween  them,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  former  in 
the  hope  of  securing  thereby  the  greater 
good.  There  are  few  servitors  of  any  of 
the  millionaires  whose  names  are  household 
words  among  us  who  do  not  enjoy  more  of 
all  that  brings  peace  and  comfort  to  heart 
and  home  than  their  wealthy  masters. 

And  one  thought  more.  There  will  not 
be  in  our  time  a  class  permanently  wealthy, 
from  which  all  laboring  aspirants  seeking 
to  rise  from  a  lower  sphere  are  forever  de¬ 
barred.  Those  who  read  of  the  condition 
of  foreign  society  forget  that  the  law  alone 
ties  up  the  great  estates  in  the  families 
who  inherit  them  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation.  In  this  country  there  can  be  no 
such  entailing  of  estates,  and  no  man  can 
bequeath  hispropery  to  descend  in  a  line  of 
heirs  after  him,  each  inheritor  having  only 
the  use  of  it.  This  limit  is  made  by  the 
laws  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  If 
large  properties  are  not  squandered  they 
are  cut  up  by  division  as  the  circle  of 
kindred  enlarges.  The  rule  is  that  the  in¬ 
heritor  of  wealth,  having  no  ambition  to 
be  excited  in  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood, 
will  take  his  ease,  or  dissipate  his  fortune, 
so  that  in  one  or  two  generations  it  passes 
into  other  hands.  In  a  few  cases,  as  with 
the  Astors  and  Vanderbilts,  the  receivers 
of  the  bulk  of  the  property  have  been  able, 
prudent  men,  and  the  estates  have  been 
mainly  kept  in  the  family  ;  but  the  natural 
law  will  prevail  sooner  or  later, and  the  man 
who  has  not  made  his  fortune  will  be 
found  unable  to  keep  it.  The  millions  will 
not  rise  higher  for  each  succeeding  heir. 
The  pile  will  topple  over  very  soon  in  some 
weak  hands  that  will  ere  long  lose  all  they 
possessed  aud  be  held  out  for  charity, 
while  the  accumulated  wealth  is  swept 
away  into  other  channels. 

Country  Gentleman:  “  The  only  thing 
that  beats  a'  good  wife  is  a  bad  husband.” 
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SHORT  AND  FRESH. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  the 
tomato  obtained  by  13  years  of  careful 
selection,  seeds  of  which  we  propose  to  send 
to  applicants  early  in  the  New  Year.  We 
will  give  due  notice  wnen  applications  will 
be  in  order . 

Prof.  Stoker  says  that,  some  years  ago, 
Indian  corn  which  had  been  made  to  sprout 
in  a  flower  pot,  that  was  “watered”  with 
milk,  had  white  leaves.  “  It  would  seem,” 
he  says,  -“that  the  minute  particles  of 
solid  matter  in  the  milk  must  have  en¬ 
tered  the  plants  though  it  is  possible  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  leaves  may  have  been 
due  to  chemical  action.”  We  certainly  do 
not  beljeve  the  white  leaves  were  due  to 
the  milk  color,  and  one  is  left  to  wonder 
why  so  thorough  a  scientific  man  as  Prof. 
Stoier  would  draw  such  a  conclusion  from 
a  single  trial . 

Some  three  years  ago,  not  less  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  young  corn  plants  in  an 
experiment  plot  were  white,  and  occasional 
white  plants  occur  In  every  farmer’s  ex¬ 
perience.  What  causes  these  albinos  no 
one  presumes  to  guess . 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  in  the  above  plot  all  the  white  plants 
were  marked.  Most  of  them  dwindled 
away  and  died.  Those  that  lived  became 
wholly  or  mostly  green . 

An  illustrated  article  in  the  October 
American  Garden  on  Cape  Cod  cranberries, 
says  that  the  Dennis,  a  bugle-shaped  berry, 
is  a  favorite  because  of  its  good  size,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  bright  scarlet  color.  The 
berries  are  picked  late  in  September  and 
early  in  October . . . 

The  common  favorite  is  the  Early  Black, 
valuable  for  its  earliness,  coming  in  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  medium  sorts.  On  the 
Cape  Cod  bogs  they  begin  to  pick  the  first 
of  September . 

The  McFarlin,  an  oval,  dark-red  berry, 
is  probably  the  largest  late  berry  grown. 
The  Gould  is  a  productive,  pear-shaped 
berry,  of  medium  season,  of  a  bright  purple 
color.  Lewis  is  probably  the  most  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  of  the  cranberries.  A  new 
variety  is  now  being  cultivated  of  great 
value.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Makepeace 
of  Cape  Cod.  The  berries  are  unusually 
large,  cherry-shaped,  a  little  later  than 
Early  Black  and  a  bright  rose  purple  color. 
It  is  probably  the  largest  early  berry . 

Prepare  a  little  plot  now,  Rural 
readers,  for  a  few  of  each  of  the  bush  Limas 
to  be  planted  next  spring— especially  you 
who  have  small  gardens  and  no  poles . 

A  WEALTHY  farmer  who  made  his  money 
in  the  carriage  business  in  New  York,  has 
just  seeded  a  lawn  about  a  new  country 
cottage  he  has  built.  He  bought  “lawn 
seed  ”  from  the  village  grocery.  It  cost 
him  at  the  rate  of  §10  a  bushel.  Blue 
Grass  or  Red-top  would  have  served  him 
better . . . 

OUR  readers  should  feel  an  interest  in  Dr. 
Gibier's  success  with  the  Pasteur  method 
of  preventing  hydrophobia.  In  130  cases  in 
which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  bites 
were  given  by  rabid  dogs,  the  treatment 
was  successful,  as  all  the  persons  are  to-day 
enjoying  good  health . 

AN  editorial  in  the  Country  Gentleman 
says  that  the  American  passion  for  settling 
and  “developing”  the  country,  which  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  extravagantly  liberal 
—not  to  say  the  recklessly  improvident- 
policy  that  has  so  long  held  rule  in  the 
managementof  our  national  domain,  comes 
doubtless  chiefly  by  inheritance.  Emigrants 
of  all  classes  from  Europe,  experienced  in 
the  disadvantages  of  over-populated  coun¬ 
tries,  and  half  intoxicated  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  still  very  much  land  to  be 
possessed  here,  quickly  catch  the  infection; 
and  the  general  result  is  that  the  average 
American  is  strongly  under  the  sway  of 
wbat  we  have  called  a  passion — that  is  to 
say,  a  blind  impulse,  not  based  on  reason, 
hardly  subjected  to  serious  thought  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  indulging  it— for  filling  up 
the  whole  country  with  people,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  to  its  very  utmost  capacity,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment!  Our  priceless 
inheritance  burns  our  pockets,  as  they  say 
of  a  spendthrift’s  money,  and  it  seems  that 
we  shall  never  be  satisfied  till  we  have 
squandered  the  whole . 

If  there  is  any  one  useful  special  fertil¬ 
izer  in  use,  it  is  lime,  says  H.  Stewart. 
When  lime  is  used  in  its  common  form,  as 
air-slaked  quicklime,  it  furnishes  the 
lime  in  a  soluble  condition,  and,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  provides  a  needed  plant  tood. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  chemical 
agents.  It  attacks  the  inert  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  and  develops  nitrates  from 


them,  which  furnish  nitrogen.  It  makes 
the  various  silicates  in  the  soil  soluble  to 
some  extent,  and  thus  releases  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  from 
their  combinations  and  makes  them  avail¬ 
able.  Thus,  it  provides  all  the  elements 
which  are  required  by  the  crops  and 
rarely  disappoints  the  farmer.  But  it  is 
easily  seen  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  soil 
but  itself,  and  as  it  draws  the  others  from 
the  soil  it  will  in  time  rapidly  exhaust  it 

unless  these  others  are  returned . 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  if 
human  nature  were  not  infirm  it  would  be 

r 

impossible  to  account  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  intelligent,  thoughtful  men  become 
the  slaves  of  party,  and  obey,  without  seri¬ 
ous  question,  the  behests  of  party  leaders. 
The  party  man  will  go  to  the  polls,  and  no 
matter  with  what  inward  disgust,  will 
give  his  ballot  for  the  unworthy  nominee 
on  his  ticket.  The  party  leaders  know  that 
party  chains  are  stronger  with  their  fol¬ 
lowers  than  the  sense  of  right  and  justice. . 

All  plants,  trees  and-  shrubs  known  as 
nursery  stock  must  now  pay  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  they  were  all 

free . 

Food,  Home  and  Garden  says  that  war 
will  never  be  abolished  while  humans  are 
so  inhuman  as  to  slaughter  dumb,  innocent 
brutes  and  to  feed  upon  tbeir  dead  and  de¬ 
caying  bodies.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  from 
eggs,  butter  and  milk  and  farinaceous, 
vegetable  and  fruit  foods  all  that  is  desir¬ 
able  for  even  a  person  accustomed  to  mixed 

diet . 

If  a  man  is  not  punctual  in  keeping  his 
first  positive  engagement  with  you,  never 

wait  for  him  again . 

Judging  by  the  New  York  market  the 
Gravenstein  Apple  is  every  year  becoming 
more  popular— that  is,  the  demand  is  all  the 

while  increasing . 

Sow  pansy  seeds  in  cold  frames  now  for 

next  year’s  blooming . 

A  TWO  years'  trial  of  the  new  fowls  known 
as  Red  Caps  convinces  us  that  we  have  tried 
them  quite  enough . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- London  Garden:  “  BLmarck  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  affairs  says:  ‘  I  am  so  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  official  harness  and  have  time 
to  reflect  a  little  before  I  come  to  the  end 
of  my  tether.  Country  life  agrees  with  me. 
I  have  become  quite  a  forester,  and  plant 
more  trees  than  1  cut  down.  I  have  40,000 
acres  of  forest.  It  is  more  interesting  now 
to  be  looking  after  them  than  fretting  about 
State  affairs.’  ” 

- P.  T.  Barnum:  “  The  best  working  years 

of  a  man’s  life  are  usually  between  26  and 
60;  but  much  good  work  is  possible  long 
after  the  three  score  year  mark  has  been 
passed.  I  can  say  for  myself  that  every 
moment  of  my  time  is  put  to  some  definite 
purpose ;  and,  though  I  have  numberless 
calls  and  demands,  I  enjoy  a  reasonable 
recreation  each  day.  Both  work  and  rest, 
and  joy  also  should  make  up  the  sum  of  a 
busy  life.” 

- Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts:  “  Has  it  never 

seemed  strange  to  you  that  men  should 
ever  have  thought  that  ignorance  is  the 
safeguard  of  agriculture?  And  yet  that 
day  has  only  now  passed  into  the  twilight.” 
- Farmer’s  Review:  “  Alarming  state¬ 
ments  are  rife  to  the  effect  that  an  exodus 
of  people  from  the  western  part  of  Kansas 
is  taking  place  on  account  of  the  crop  failure. 
A  great  many  are  said  to  be  leaving  for 
Oregon  and  Louisiana.  Neither  Louisiana 
nor  Oregon  may  prove  any  more  of  an  El 
Dorado  than  has  Kansas.” 

- Germantown  Telegraph  :  “  Govern¬ 
ments  have  been  overturned  for  less  grave 
offences  than  we  have  already  submitted  to 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  in  regard  to  what 
was  once  the  people’s  land.” 

- Farm,  Stock  and  Home  :  “  We  laugh 

at  the  failures  of  moneyed  men  who  take 
up  farming  as  a  means  of  recreation,  and 
copy  their  successes.” 

- New  York  World:  “An  Unkind 

Application  :  Mr.  Hafton  (resignedly) : 
‘All  flesh  is  grass,  my  dear.’  Mrs.  H. : 

‘  Well,  don’t  you  think  you’d  better  get 
yourself  a  lawn-mower  ?  ’  ” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:  “Sir  Samuel 

Baker  has,  better  than  any  one  else,  de¬ 
scribed  the  mouth  of  the  hippopotamus.  He 
calls  it  ‘an  agricultural  implement  mouth.’ 
Here  are  grass  cutters  of  splendid  material, 
sharp  as  razors,  and  in  the  lower  jaws 
incisors  which  will  lift  a  stout-stemmed 
plant,  roots  and  all,  out  of  the  ground. 
The  flat  teeth  are  great  masses  of  solid 
dentine,  having  the  triturating  capabilities 


of  millstones.  The  perfect  hippo  mouth 
then  combines  the  mechanism  of  the  sickle, 
the  lawn-mower,  and  the  harrow.” 

—  Green’s  Fruit  Grower:  “The  sue 
cessful  fruit  growers  and  farmers  of  the 
future  will  be  men  who  peddle,  or  employ 
men  to  peddle  for  them.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  grocer  and  the  commission 
men  should  take  such  a  large  slice  off  from 
our  profits.” 

“  Dr.  Collier  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability.  He  came  to  the  station  with  a 
national  reputation.  The  worst  insinua¬ 
tion  we  ever  heard  against  him  was  that 
he  enjoyed  his  ease  or,  in  plainer  words, 
was  lazy,  but  this  is  not  proved.  Com¬ 
plaint  is  made  that  the  station  bulletins 
are  not  as  instructive  as  those  of  other 
States.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether 
just  comparisons  can  be  made.  Hasty  re¬ 
sults  are  not  desired,  and  we  should  not 
wish  to  see  such  rivalry  between  the  sta¬ 
tions  as  would  lead  to  sensational  bulle¬ 
tins.” 

“  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  Experiment  Station  are  scattered  all 
over  the  State,  and  have  pressing  affairs  of 
their  own  to  look  after.  It  would  be  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  of  them  to  hope  that 
they  would  complain  so  long  as  the  people 
appeared  satisfied.” 

- Dr.  Talmage  :  “  Farming  is  always  a 

failure  when  a  man  knows  nothing  about 
it ;  if  a  man  can  afford  to  make  a  large 
outlay  for  his  own  amusement  and  the 
health  of  his  family,  let  him  hasten  to  his 
country  purchase.  But  no  sensible  man 
will  think  to  keep  a  business  in  town  and 
make  a  farm  financially  profitable.” 

- Hartford  Times  :  “  When  the  farmer 

has  obtained  all  the  help  he  can  from 
science,  he  still  finds  it  necessary  to  experi¬ 
ment  for  himself.” 

- Western  Rural:  “  ‘Wounded dignity  ’ 

is  a  big  thing.  It  is  the  man  who  runs 
away  rather  than  precipitate  an  attack  who 
is  the  brave  man.  This  world  would  be 
much  better  off  if  it  had  less  cowardly 
courage  and  more  courageous  cowardice.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  “  One  of  Charles 

Reade’s  dogs,  being  ‘  a  mixture  of  bark, 
steal  and  whine,’  was  named  ‘  Tonic.’  ” 

“  Plant  roses,  but  not  on  your  noses.” 
- N.  Y.  Times  :  “  As  farmers  have  be¬ 
come  addicted  to  the  use  of  superphosphate 
alone,  there  is  much  disappointment  in  its 
use,  and  the  expected  benefits  are  not  real¬ 
ized. 

“  The  case  of  the  New  York  State  Exper¬ 
iment  Station  is  an  example  of  inefficient 
management  by  all  in  authority.  The 
Board  of  Control,  with  more  than  ample 
funds  supplied,  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  have  hired  their  subordinates 
cheaply.  While  no  charge  can  be  nude 
that  these  cheaply-paid  assistants  fail  in 
their  work,  but  quite  the  contrary,  it  must 
be  an  injury  to  the  morale  of  the  staff  that 
an  inefficient  Director  is  paid  a  very  high 
salary  while  they  are  fully  aware  that 
their  more  valuable  work  is  considered 
cheap.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAtARRh 

Is  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  disease,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  cured  by  local  applications.  It  re 
quires  a  constitutional  remedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsapar¬ 
illa.  which  working  through  the  blood,  eradicates 
the  impurity  which  causes  and  promotes  the  di-ease, 
and  effects  a  permanent  cure.  Thousands  of  people 
testify  to  the  success  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a 
ren  eJy  for  catarrh  when  other  preparctlons  had 
faile  t. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  -ruggists.  $1;  six  fo*  <3.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  It  you  can’t  get  it.  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five-$1.  2  1-4 lb.  can  $1.20  , 
8  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.i  free  witli  $1.00 
Orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PISO'S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good, 
in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Use 


THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  REMEDY, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

For  Bilious  anl  Nemos  DisorSers. 

"Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box”  but  sold 

for  25  Cents, 

BY  ALL  BRICKilSTS. 


Cf  SI  iYY  Thorough  and  practical 
^  8  ^  w  !  iiisnuctton  given  by 
51  aii.  in  Book-keeping.  Business  forms. 
Arithmetic.  Penum-  ship  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rales  Dista  ce  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  115  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YITA\TF.I>  — A  large,  handsom"  pumpkin  :  state 
YV  weight  and  price  to  JOS  BRECK  &  SONS, 
51,  5?  and  53  N.  Market  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

ice  do  the  rest.  ” 


Seven  IVew 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  CUMPANI,  ROCHESTER,  N,  l 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  MARCHAL  &  SMITH 


^PIANOS'  liD  ;  OI^GANS^ 


INCORPORATED  1877 


S  ESTABLISHED  1859 

L  £ 

§  Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchnl  &  Smith  Piano  is  ag 
beautiful  Instrument.  The  tone  is  so  sweet  and  5; 
*,  pure,  the  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  R 
k  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  ^ 
5  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  them  just  what  I  3 
S  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  K 
^  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  all  theii 
^freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  be  g 
$  better  suited  if  I  had  a  thousand  to  choose  from.  N 
k  My  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  k 
g  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have  S 

J  PIAXOS  FRO M  $150.00  TO  $1500,$ 
§  AND  § 

|  ORGJLXS  FROM  $35.00  TO  $500.  S| 
|  Write  to  ^ 

e  QlareSal  §  Smitfi  Pioro  60. ,  | 


235  East  21st  Street,  New  York. 


THE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

GOAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  i  he  Collar  and  front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  WivmO  in  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  $1  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C  C.  S.  CO..  35  court  Square.  Boston, 
Mass. 


DOUBLE 

3reech-Lflader 

£7,75. 

RIFLES  82.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


CLOCKS,  Etc. 


-Ai;  iuuis  cheaper  than 

(elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp ’for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL*  CLEME5T, 

180  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Champion  Evaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

V  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doublin, 
bomng  capacity.  Small  interchange) 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  bv  si 
phons).  easily  handled  for  cleans 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfee  ' 

Automatic  Regulator 
The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  the 
Jook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  raiL1 

TbeC.H.  GRIMM  V'fSr I 
">  MFC.  CO. 

udson,  Ohio  and  ‘Jutland.  VL 


Cata¬ 

logues 

Free. 

Mention 
this  paper. 


Dealer  for  the 


American  corn  liusior. 

It  saves  your  hands,  time  and 
money,  because  it  is  firm,  easy  and 
.a  perfect  fit  on  your  hand,  also 
over  all  kinds  of  the  most  service¬ 
able  and  comfortable  protection 
to  the  hand.  Sample  peg  sent  on 
receipt  12c  in  U.  S.  postage  stamps. 
KAIFUAN  BROS.  Bloomington,  Ill. 


JOHN  DE  WOLF, 

LANDSCAPE 

Gardener  and  Surveyor. 


Country  Places  visited  and  consultations  for  im¬ 
provements  at  small  expense  No  connection  with 
any  commercial  establishment.  All  communications 
will  reeeive  prompt  attention.  Address  care  of  The 
American  Garden,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
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A  watch  dog  should  not  need  watching. 


I  Cuba  is  eager  for  reciprocity.  The  tobacco  grow 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  the  island  have  forwarded 
to  the  Spanish  government  an  earnest  petition 
begging  it  to  grant  permission  to  make  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  the  United  States.  The 
McKinley  Bill  has  put  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff 
on  Cuban  cigars  and  tobacco,  and  the  Cubans  see 
no  other  prospect  but  that  of  losing  the  whole  of 
this  profitable  trade  unless  they  can  make  recipro¬ 
cal  concessions  in  the  trade  in  flour,  lard,  pork 
products  and  manufactured  goods.  In  other  words, 
they  understand  that  hereafter  they  must  take  pay 
in  goods  instead  of  in  cash. 


Much  more  might  be  added  to  what  is  said  in 
our  “  Lookout  Almanac”  about  popular  prejudices 
against  wholesome  and  nutritious  foods.  It  is  easy 
to  remember  how  people  sneered  at  oat  meal  and 
other  farinaceous  foods  when  efforts  were  first  made 
to  make  them  regular  articles  of  commerce.  Now, 
the  use  of  these  “spoon  victuals”  is  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal,  and  the  country  is  better  off  for  it.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize  that  the  white  potato  was 
once  regarded  as  fit  only  for  “heathens”  to  eat;  yet 
it  is  a  fact !  It  is  not  likely  that  cassava  will  come 
into  general  use  as  a  food  for  many  years;  but 
think  of  what  the  world  will  lose  in  the  meantime. 


When  a  groceryman  makes  up  a  package  of  sugar, 
crackers,  nails  or  anything  else  that  is  wrapped  in 
paper  or  put  in  a  bag,  he  puts  the  paper  in  his  scales 
first.  Then  the  material  to  be  sold  is  put  in  the 
paper  and  the  proper  weight  recorded.  Who  ever 
considers  the  weight  of  paper?  Who  is  “small” 
enough  to  object  to  paying  for  it  at  the  regular 
weight  per  pound  ?  We  never  yet  saw  one,  and  yet 
in  the  aggregate,  this  paper  item  is  not  so  small 
after  all.  A  groceryman  who  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  40  years  declares  that  he  has  used 
on  the  average  over  300  pounds  of  wrapping  paper 
each  year.  Here  we  have  12,000  pounds  of  paper, 
which  at  the  price  of  sugar  will  make  a  tidy  little 
sum.  “  Small  things  ”  are  not  to  be  despised— in 
fact,  nothing  is  to  be  despised  that  is  not  positively 
evil. 


The  last  Kansas  Legislature  enacted  a  law  impos¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  $2  upon  each  $100  received  or  charged 
by  express  companies  for  carrying  freight  over 
leased  lines  within  the  State.  The  law  also  provided 
for  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Auditor  of  each 
year’s  business.  The  Pacific  Express  Company 
resisted  the  law,  claiming  that  it  was  not  valid, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  temporary  injunction. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  dissolved  the 
injunction  and  declared  the  law  valid.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  these  most  extortionate  of  all 
monopolies  may  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  have  been  robbing  for  so  many  years.  But 
will  they  not  add  the  tax  to  their  charges  ? 


An  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  particular  form  of  national  taxa¬ 
tion,  although  deliberately  adopted  for  the  public 
advantage  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  constitutional  methods,  after 
months  or  even  years  of  free  discussion ;  but  surely 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  allowing  a  handful  of  private  citizens,  after 
a  secret  conference  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  quiet 
parlor  or  office,  to  arbitrarily  tax  the  commerce  or 
manufactures  of  the  nation  or  the  necessaries  of  the 
people,  for  their  own  private  profit;  yet  this  is 
done  among  us,  not  once  in  a  decade,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  every  year.  A  notable  instance  has  just  occurred. 
Half  a  dozen  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  barons, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  have  put  up  the  price  of 
coal  10  cents  per  ton  for  November,  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  supply  that  might  make  the 
increase  seem  unreasonable,  the  quantity  to  be 
mined  during  the  month  was  reduced  27,000  tons 
below  the  November  output  of  last  year,  although 
the  increase  of  our  manufactures  and  population 
calls  for  an  increased  production.  Should  their 
half  starved  miners  meet,  in  the  same  way,  to 
reduce  the  supply  and  raise  wages,  they  would 
be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  conspiracy. 
While  the  corporate  control  of  railroads  enables 
private  persons  to  arbitrarily  tax  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  for  their  private  gain,  the  corporate 
control  of  the  coal  mines  enables  private  persons  to 


tax  the  manufactures  of  the  country  for  their 
private  profit,  as  coal  is  a  chief  factor  in  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  Then  again,  in  this  climate,  coal 
is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  surely  it  is  intolerable  that 
its  price  should  be  arbitrarily  raised  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  restricted  at  this  inclement  season  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  rich  men.  Unlike  corn  and  wheat, 
the  coal  crop  is  not  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  seasons  or  the  time  of  the  year,  and  under  a 
judicious  system  of  production  and  distribution, 
need  not  vary,  the  year  ’round,  in  price,  which 
should  never  be  artificially  raised.  Moreover,  the 
grimy  slaves  who  toil  underground  for  these  hard 
task- masters  are  constantly  kept  on  such  starvation 
wages  that  the  most  frugal  of  them  cannot  be  fore¬ 
handed,  and  the  curtailment  of  their  work  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  is  an  act  of  inhumanity  that 
cries  aloud  for  public  reprobation.  Small  wonder 
at  the  growing  approval  of  the  Nationalists’  de¬ 
mands  for  immediate  legislation  looking  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  coal  mines. 


It  would  seem  as  though  carrying  canned  goods 
to  California  would  be  much  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle,  yet  we  are  told  that  a  train  of  20  cars 
has  left  Illinois  for  San  Francisco  loaded  with 
canned  corn.  There  are  some  parts  of  California 
where  sweet  corn  cannot  be  successfully  grown.  In 
the  sections  where  a  first  class  quality  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  Californians  doubtless  think  that  they  can 
make  more  money  by  growing  fruits  and  buying 
their  corn.  They  are  passing  through  what  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  second  period  of  Mr.  Terry’s  farming, 
when  it  is  economy  for  them  to  be  specialists  and 
pay  some  other  State  to  produce  their  canned  corn. 
Later,  they  will  be  forced  to  develop  this  new  ‘  ‘  home 
industry.  ’  ’ 


On  page  681  of  this  volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we 
printed  a  letter  from  a  young  man  who  thinks  of 
investing  his  little  savings  in  a  farm.  He  is  now  in 
a  city  office,  but  realizes  that  the  time  must  come 
when  younger  men  will  push  him  aside.  He  feels 
that  on  a  farm  his  home  at  least  will  be  secure. 
This  letter  has  roused  considerable  interest  among 
our  readers.  Here  is  a  sample  note  from  one  of  our 
friends  in  Western  New  York.  “  I  am  a  farmer  and 
know  that  farming  pays  when  well  conducted.  I 
own  a  large  farm  and  money  ahead  made  on  the 
farm.  I  believe  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  has 
intelligence  and  push  and  ought  to  be  on  a  farm.  We 
want  just  such  men,  for  in  them  is  the  foundation 
and  backbone  of  good  government.  There  are 
thousands  of  cheap  farms  in  Western  New  York, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  never  has  been  a  better  time 
to  buy  a  farm  and  home.” 

The  R.  N.-Y  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  city  help  populate  the  country.  We  do 
not  want  men  to  make  any  mistake — we  want  them 
to  know,  before  they  leave  the  city,  what  they  may 
expect  in  their  new  life.  Playing  at  farming  is  one 
thing ;  farming  for  business  is  another. 


Over  50  years  ago,  De  Tocqueville,  the  great 
French  philosopher,  said,  in  estimating  the  future 
of  this  country  :  “Whatever  faith  I  may  have  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man,  until  human  nature  is 
altered  and  men  wholly  transformed  I  shall  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  duration  of  a  government  which  is 
called  upon  to  hold  together  40  different  peoples, 
disseminated  over  a  territory  equal  to  one-half  of 
Europe  in  extent,  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  ambition  and 
struggles  between  them,  and  to  direct  their  inde¬ 
pendent  activity  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  designs.”  De  Tocqueville  estimated  that  by 
1940  there  would  be  100,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  this 
country  divided  into  40  different  “nations,”  as  he 
saw  fit  to  call  our  different  States.  We  have  now  44 
States  with  nearly  two  thirds  of  DeTocqueville’s  es¬ 
timate  of  population  50  years  hence.  Yet  what 
thoughtful  American  sees  disunion  in  the  immediate 
future?  Our  States  are  not  nations.  There  are  too 
many  Maine  men  in  California  and  too  many  Massa¬ 
chusetts  men  in  Texas.  Birthplace  memories  and  fam¬ 
ily  traditions  are  too  strong.  No,  we  are  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  yet,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  all  be 
wise  enough  and  just  enough  to  remain  Americans 
without  permitting  local  prejudices  to  grow  into 
anything  like  national  differences. 


An  intelligent-looking  gentleman  remarked,  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  been  to  the  polls  to  vote 
but  once  in  25  years,  yet  he  was  indulging  in  all 
sorts  of  innuendoes  about  the  corruption  in  politics, 
the  depravity  of  office  holders  and  the  moral  rotten¬ 
ness  of  things  in  general.  What  right  had  he  to 
say  aught  against  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  ? 
The  only  effective  argument  against  political  wrong 
is  the  ballot.  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that 
silence  gives  consent,  and  the  voter  who  fails  to 
enter  an  elective  protest  against  wrong,  virtually 
acquiesces  in  it  and  should  forever  after  hold  his 
peace.  There  is  too  much  shirking  of  plain  duty  in 
this  respect.  We  know  that  the  primaries  and 
elections  are  largely  controlled  by  professional 
politicians  and  hangers  on,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
better  element  that  it  is  so.  In  most  election  dis¬ 
tricts  the  latter  class  are  in  the  majority,  and  if 
they  would  pull  together  for  right  principles  and 
good  men.  instead  of  striving  over  issues  that  are 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  and  sticking  to  old 
political  parties  that  are,  in  many  places,  so  corrupt 
and  rotten  as  to  be  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
morally  healthy  people,  there  would  he  a  political 
overturning  that  would  startle  them.  Every  citi¬ 


zen  has  a  duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  useless  for  any 
one  to  say,  “Oh!  my  vote  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence.”  It  will  make  just  one  difference.  The 
writer  recalls  an  instance  in  a  township  which 
usually  gave  a  good  majority  for  the  dominant 
party.  The  opposition  had  control  of  the  canal 
passing  through  the  county,  and  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  gam  the  supervisor  from  this  township. 
They  brought  hundreds  of  dollars  into  the  town  to 
buy  votes.  A  young  man  of  the  dominant  party 
was  importuned  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote.  It  would 
inconvenience  him  slightly  and  his  answer  was, 
like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  that  his 
vote  would  not  make  much  difference.  But  it  did. 
Corruption  triumphed  by  one  majority.  The  in¬ 
different  voter's  ballot  would  have  changed  the 
result,  at  which  he  was  afterwards  so  chagrined  as 
to  wish  some  one  to  kick  him.  Every  citizen  has  a 
duty  in  this  matter.  He  receives  the  protection 
and  benefits  of  the  common  government,  and  is 
in  honor  bound  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  polls. 


ATTENTION ! 

About  13  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  the  task 
of  ascertaining  how  far  a  tomato  can  be  improved 
by  selection.  We  propose  to  place  the  result  before 
our  readers  ere  another  planting  season  arrives,  in 
the  form  of  a  dozen  seeds  to  each  applicant,  of  the 
strain  thus  secured. 

To  improve  the  keeping  quality,  several  of  the 
largest  and  best  tomatoes  of  all  the  varieties  raised 
that  season  (13  years  ago)  and  of  apparently  the 
sime  stage  of  ripeness  were  placed  under  cover. 
Saed  was  saved  from  the  last  tomato  to  decay.  In 
subsequent  years,  the  firmest,  best-shaped  spec¬ 
imens  were  carefully  selected  from  the  most  fruitful 
plants.  Now,  its  marked  qualities,  as  it  grows  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  are  perfection  of  shape,  uniform¬ 
ity  of  size  and  shape,  earliness,  solidity  of  flesh 
and  long  keeping  qualities  possessed  by  few  if  any 
other  kinds. 

Next  to  this  tomato,  we  prize  the  Matchless  and 
Ignotum,  the  latter  having  been  greatly  improved 
in  form  by  selection  since  seed  of  it  was  first  sent 
to  us  by  Prof.  Bailey.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  glad 
to  have  its  friends  try  these  three  varieties  side  by 
side,  adding  other  kinds  they  may  desire  to  try, 
and  report  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  for  the 
good  of  the  public. 


BREVITIES. 

Th»  shoddy-flanneled  man 
Stood  ’kerchief  In  band. 

And  with  his  •  a'arrh  blew  a  tune,  dear. 

But  he  who  taketh  care 
Of  hl<  health  hath  to  spare, 

Of  comfort  and  lung-power  and  throat,  dear. 

Cultivate  the  district  school. 

A  BROKEN  pump  creates  a  small  drought. 

Grease  in  the  joints  of  water  pipes  makes  the  water  bad. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  government  land  in 
Louisiana. 

Keep  your  culls  at  home  and  use  them  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good. 

And  the  pansies  are  still  blooming— large  and  perfect 
flowers— October  28. 

Don’t  depend  upon  the  snow  to  cover  the  evidences  of 
an  untidy  back-yard. 

Who  have  used  wooden  pipes  for  drains  or  for  bringing 
water  from  the  wells  ? 

IT  is  true,  as  Mr.  Terry  says,  that  most  farmers  who  do 
not  grow  their  own  berries  will  go  without  rather  than  buy 
them. 

To  the  Station  Directors.— Print  your  bulletins  in 
large  type  (especially  the  tables),  and  print  them  on  a  fair 
quality  of  paper. 

“Mud-manufacturing”  is  what  the  English  call  poor 
road  making.  We  elect  too  many  mud  manufacturers  in 
our  road  districts. 

An  Ohio  potato  grower  says  that  “  potato  culls  are  the 
potato  grower’s  ensilage.”  The  small  tubers  can  be  so  fed 
as  to  take  the  place  of  grain. 

The  last  rose  of  summer  among  the  hybrid  remontants 
blooming  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  fall  is  Salet,  the  best  of 
fcne  perpetual  mosses,  in  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 

Here  is  the  way  J.  B.  Olcott  expresses  it :  “  The  way  I 
put  the  road  question  in  a  nut  shell  is  this  :  How  can  a 
stone  raft,  if  we  build  it  leaky,  float  on  a  sea  of  clay  ?  ” 

A  farmer  in  Colorado  has  just  grown  45,084  pounds  of 
potatoes  on  one  acre.  Think  of  it— he  used  a  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer,  too.  A  chemical  fertilizer  on  “  The  Great  American 
Desert  1” 

Pig-breeders  must  raise  a  strain  of  good  milking  sows. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  sows  m  this  respect 
as  there  is  between  cows.  This  advice  is  for  those  who  try 
to  grow  pigs  without  a  dairy. 

The  Rural  Blush  Potato  often  yields  well  in  sandy  land. 
A  field  near  the  Rural  Grounds,  of  poor,  sandy  soil  with  800 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  potato  fertilizer,  yielded  nearly  200 
bushels  to  the  acre  the  past  season. 

The  trustees  of  Cornell  University  have  decided  to 
erect  and  equip  a  building  for  the  college  of  agriculture  to 
cost  $80,000.  It  will  have  one  of  the  best  locations  on  the  col¬ 
lege  campus.  The  best  of  it  is  that  there  are  men  at  Cor¬ 
nell  who  will  make  this  investment  pay  a  good  rate  of 
interest. 

FOR  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  early  lambs  must 
have  black  faces  in  order  to  sell  well  in  this  market.  Those 
who  had  the  “  Downs  ”  for  sale  would  have  people  believe 
that  this  black  face  is  as  important  as  are  yellow  skin  and 
legs  in  poultry.  The  Dorset  sheep  are  disproving  this 
theory,  for  good  grade  Dorset  lambs  find  ready  sale  and 
the  dealers  “  want  more  of  them.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  suppress  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
so  excellent  an  authority  as  Geo.  W.  Campbell  should 
praise  the  Woodruff  Red  Grape,  if  we  judge  it  from  its 
deportment  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Vigorous  the  vine  is ; 
showy  the  grapes  are.  That  may  be  granted.  But  the  berry 
is  (or  rather  was)  with  us  as  pulpy  aud  as  foxy  as  any 
variety  of  cultivated  grapes  we  have  ever  seen. 
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Business. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORCHARDING. 

The  business  in  California  fruit  has  been  so  heavy  this 
year  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  plant  more  fruit  trees 
there  than  ever.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  gtowing  disposition  among  fruit  men  to  co-operate  and 
form  business  partnerships.  Three  plans  are  proposed,  and 
all  are  more  or  less  practiced. 

1.  Co-operative  planting,  in  which  experienced  fruit¬ 
growers  have  secured  large  tracts  of  fine  fruit  laud  and 
planted  it  either  in  joint  ownership  or  in  individual  tracts, 
which,  being  adjacent,  have  been  operated  under  a  single 
system  of  planting  and  cultivation,  has  been  in  progress 
several  years,  and  some  of  the  most  promising  orchard 
areas  of  the  State  have  been  developed  in  this  way.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  many  and  the  safety  great  be¬ 
cause  the  partners  in  the  enterprise  are  acquainted  with 
the  business  and  have  learned  by  years  of  experience  just 
how  to  use  their  time  and  money  to  the  best  advantage. 

2.  A  number  of  city  men  combine  and  buy  large  tracts 
of  fruit  lands  and  hire  superintendents  or  foremen  to 
manage  the  work.  The  weakness  of  this  plan  lies  in  the 
difficulty  of  securing  good  managers. 

3.  The  organization  of  corporations.  These  have  been  in 
operation  some  years  in  large  vineyard  properties,  and  it 
is  hinted  that  new  corporations  representing  foreign 
capital  are  trying  to  secure  control  of  many  large  orchards 
and  vineyards. 

The  California  fruit  trade  cannot  be  conducted  by  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  The  market  is  too  far  away,  and  there  is  an 
Imperative  necessity  for  uniform  packing  and  p  ickages. 
Co-operation  of  some  sort  is  absolutely  necessary  and,  no 
matter  in  what  form  it  is  made,  the  effect  upon  the  East¬ 
ern  fruit-grower  and  fruit  consumer  is  settled.  The  first 
will  be  obliged  to  improve  his  methods  of  growing,  sorting 
and  marketing,  while  the  second  will  be  sure  of  a  supply 
of  fruit. 


GRANGE  DEALING  WITH  GRANGE. 

On  page  629  The  R.  N.-Y.  quoted  from  a  letter  written 
from  Ohio,  showing  what  was  being  done  in  the  way  of 
making  up  a  direct  business  between  Granges  in  Ohio  and 
in  Maine.  In  that  letter  the  fact  was  stated  that  the 
Granges  of  Knox  County,  Maine,  were  trying  to  establish 
a  Farmers’  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  direct 
dealings  with  Western  Granges.  The  following  letter 
shows  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  project : 

“  Perhaps  it  may  interest  readers  of  The  Rural  to  know 
that  our  exchange  was  organized  on  September  12.  The 
directors  have  found  in  the  West  parties  who  will  furnish 
grain  directly  from  the  growers,  so  that  the  services  of 
some  of  the  middlemen  will  not  be  needed.  They  are 
expecting  to  get  the  exchange  in  working  order  early  this 
winter.  If  the  officers  prove  honest,  energetic  and  level¬ 
headed  and  the  farmers  stand  by  them,  it  seems  as  if  the 
exchange  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers  of  the 
county.  A  Farmers’  League  was  formed  in  Warren, 
September  27— the  first  in  the  county;  but  the  twenty- fourth 
in  the  State.”  F.  A.  H. 

Warren,  Me. 

From  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  we  learn  that  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation  are  to  be  the  carrying  on  of  a  general 
store  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  general  merchandise 
and  country  produce  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  each 
member  must  own  at  least  one  share  of  stock,  valued  at  $5. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  fixed  at  $9,500. 


COLORADO  POTATO  FARMERS. 

To-day  I  went  out  to  buy  100  sacks  of  potatoes.  I  saw 
and  entered  quite  a  number  of  potato  cellars,  or  dug-outs. 
The  potato  crops  in  this  country  of  irrigation  have  been 
good.  The  farms  I  saw  were  all  in  the  famous  Union 
Colony,  founded  20  years  ago  last  spring.  These  farms  are 
a  part  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Greit  American 
Desert.  Twenty  years  ago  this  summer,  numbers  of  men 
looked  upon  this  soil  covered  with  gravel,  Buffalo  Grass 
and  prickly  pear,  and  cursed  it  loudly  and  started  back  for 
“  God’s  Country,”  so  little  do  men  comprehend  what  is 
directly  under  their  noses.  Duriug  the  dark  days  of  the 
grasshopper  plague,  in  the  seventies,  these  lauds  went 
begging  at  $10  per  acre.  This  year,  if  I  figure  correctly, 
the  best  of  them  will  yield  over  $175  worth  of  “spuds,”  per 
acre.  By  some  strange  fatality  the  yield  per  acre  on  the 
farm  of  him  who  went  to  the  mountains  for  a  good  time, 
is  not  half  so  much.  Why  a  potato  can’t  keep  on  growing 
when  a  young  fellow  is  taking  a  summer  vacation  remains 
a  mystery. 

I  saw  a  man  and  a  team  harrowing  down  the  frost-killed 
potato  vines,  so  as  to  give  the  potato-digger  a  good  chance. 
Then  four  big  horses,  hitched  to  one  of  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  digging  machines  that  are  used  about  here, 
walked  off  as  fast  as  they  could  and  the  machine  put  its 
nose  into  the  ground  and  the  earth  and  potatoes  were  run 
on  to  a  revolving  open-work  chain  belt,  and  the  potatoes 
were  left  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  Pickers  came  along 
tilling  a  long  row  of  sacks,  and  wagons  took  them  to  the 
cellars  or  to  the  dealers  in  town,  the  price  paid  being  $1.20 
and  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  In  one  new  dug  out  were  2,080 
sacks  of  Pearl  potatoes,  weighing  115  pounds  to  the  sack, 
gathered  from  17  acres  :  that  is,  14,130  pounds  to  the  acre 
or  a  little  over  $175.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  belief 
that  potatoes  are  to  be  somewhat  higher  and  the  tendeney 
to  hold  on  to  the  crop  is  general.  The  farmers  have 
organized  for  mutual  help,  and  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  have  written  far  and  near  saying  that  the  association 
has  potatoes  to  sell,  and  as  a  result  they  already  have  some 
orders  at  $1.30  per  hundredweight,  on  the  cars,  in  Greeley. 


The  farmers,  it  will  be  seen,  mean  to  take  a  hand  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  their  produce.  It  is  only  fair  to  state 
that  some  of  our  best  farmers  say  that  only  three  times  in 
the  past  20  years  has  farming  paid  here.  It  is  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  fact  that  mortgages  are  very  common  among  us  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  year’s  good  crops  will  knock  many  of 
them  in  the  head.  O.  H. 

Greeley,  Colorado.  _ 

Waste  Rice  Products.— Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  to 
talk  about  the  feeding  value  of  rice  bran,  rice  polish  and 
other  by-products  of  rice  manufacture,  many  letters  have 
been  received  from  dairymen  who  want  to  buy  the  foods. 
“  Where  can  the  products  be  bought  f”  is  the  oft  repeated 
question.'  This  is  exactly  what  we  would  like  to  know. 
We  have  repeatedly  written  to  merchants  and  others  in 
New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities  asking  about  these 
foods,  but  have  not  yet  found  one  who  seems  desirous  of 
building  up  a  profitable  trade.  This  is  certainly  a  curious 
way  to  do  business. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Foot  Power  Thrasher.— The  picture  shown  at  Figure 
348,  is  re-engraved  from  an  advertisement  in  a  Scottish  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  The  machine  is  made  at  Aberdeen,  and  is 
sold  for  $35  (carriage  paid).  As  may  be  seen,  it  is  fitted 
with  suitable  attachments,  so  that  either  hand  or  foot 
power  can  be  used.  There  are  many  farmers  in  the  East- 


Foot  Power  Thrasher.  Fig.  348. 


machines  is  a  case  in  point.  For  years  manufacturers 
apparently  made  little  effort  to  put  such  a  tool  before  the 
public.  Now  they  are  making  fortunes  out  of  the  simple 
sled  with  knives  at  the  sides. 


SOME  NEW  PATENTS. 

A  Calf  Weaker. — We  do  not  understand  how  a  patent 
could  be  granted  on  the  device  shown  at  Fig.  350.  We 
have  often  seen  similar  muzzles  in  use,  and  they  prove 


A  Calf  Weaner.  Fig.  350. 

quite  effective.  The  device  Is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation.  The  visor  through  which  the  sharp 
nails  are  driven  is  made  of  leather. 

A  New  Harness.— The  object  of  this  device  is  to  give 
the  team  more  power  in  backing.  As  will  be  noticed, 
there  is  a  heavy  strap  connecting  with  the  breeching  and 
fastened  to  a  wooden  single  yoke  in  front.  These  yokes 


A  New  Harness.  Fig.  35  1. 

are  in  turn  fastened  to  the  donble  yoke  by  chains.  This, 
it  is  said,  makes  the  horse’s  weight  far  more  available  in 
backing  than  when  the  old  style  under-straps  are  used. 

A  Cow  Yoke.— This  yoke  or  “poke,”  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  is  intended  to  keep  cattle  from  breaking  down  bars. 
Some  cows  are  very  bad  at  this  trick— if  a  rail  is  at  all 


ern  States  who  grow  but  a  few  acres  of  grain— hardly 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  hire  a  thrasher’s  full  out¬ 
fit.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  enough  of  a  demand  among 
such  small  farmers  to  warrant  some  American  manufac¬ 
turer  in  making  such  a  machine. 

Cooking  Food  for  Stock.— Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave 
considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  economy  of  cook¬ 
ing  food  for  stock.  Most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  were  hog  feeders,  and  the  verdict  seemed  to  be 
that  cooking  does  pay  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  the 
feeder  to  utilize  many  waste  products  that  would  be  other¬ 
wise  unused.  Another  point  well  determined  was  that 
the  old-fashioned  boiler  and  kettle  will  not  answer.  The 
steam  cookers  made  nowadays  not  only  save  fuel  and  time, 
but  are  automatic  and  will  “  run  themselves,”  besides 
being  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  first-rate  steam 
cooker  is  made  by  J.  K  Purington  &  Co.,  DesMoines,  Iowa. 

Victor  Strainer  Pail.— The  advantages  of  having  a 
good  milk  pail  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  A  thin,  light 
pail,  with  a  poor  strainer,  is  an  abomination.  It  begins  to 
leak  just  when  you  want  it  to  be  sound  and  the  strainer 
gives  out  when  you  are  feeling  too  good-natured  to  put  a 
cloth  over  it.  The  result  is  that  you  lose  milk  ana  do  not 


Victor  Strainer  Pail.  Fig.  349. 


properly  clean  what  you  save.  The  Victor  pail — see  Figure 
349— has  two  detachable  strainers  and  is  made  of  heavy  tin 
in  the  most  thorough  manner.  It  will  last  and  it  will  clean 
the  milk.  If  you  cannot  get  it  at  your  store  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  supply  it  as  a  premium. 

That  New  Sorghum  Machine.— On  page  647,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stribling  described  a  machine  which  he  claimed  would  be 
of  great  service  to  Southern  sorghum  growers.  It  was  to 
be  a  combination  cutter,  fanner  and  crusher,  so  that  after 
the  cane  was  cut,  it  would  fall  upon  rollers  which  would 
crush  out  the  juice.  The  plan  seemed  feasible  and  it  is 
evident  that  Southern  farmers  would  find  such  a  machine 
very  useful.  We  sent  the  plan  to  a  number  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  ensilage  cutters.  They  all  say  that  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  entirely  practicable  and  could  be  made  at  a  reason¬ 
able  expense,  but  they  seem  to  have  no  particular  desire  to 
attempt  its  manufacture,  probably  because  they  do  not 
appreciate  its  value  to  the  sorghum  growers.  If  they 
could  be  made  to  understand  how  such  a  machine  would 
develop  the  sorghum-growing  industry,  they  would  work 
day  and  night  to  perfect  it.  The  history  of  corn  harvesting 


A  Cow  Yoke.  Fig.  352. 

loose  they  will  work  it  out  and  get  through  the  fence. 
The  inventor  claims  that  this  “  poke  ”  will  prevent  their 
working  their  heads  through  the  rails.  Do  you  think  so  ? 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Catalogue  of  the  Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  New 
Lexington,  Ohio.— This  firm  manufactures  grinding  mills 
for  horse  or  steam  power.  Grind  your  grain  and  make  it 
last  longer. 

A  Picket  Fence  Machine  is  made  by  the  Lansing 
Wheelbarrow  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  that  has  the 
merits  of  being  both  cheap  and  serviceable.  It  will  pay 
farmers  to  look  this  machine  up. 

A  Silo  Encyclopedia  is  what  the  S.  Freeman  &  Sons’ 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  call  their  last 
catalogue.  While  intended  to  illustrate  and  describe  the 
ensilage  cutters,  fanning  mills,  sowers,  etc.,  made  by  this 
firm,  the  pamphlet  contains  so  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  silos  and  ensilage  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  its  name. 

Catalogue  from  the  G.  H.  Grimm  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Hudson,  Ohio.— This  catalogue  describes  the  Cham¬ 
pion  Evaporator  which  is  used  by  many  maple  sugar 
makers.  The  pamphlet  fully  describes  the  evaporator,  so 
that  any  one  may  see  how  it  is  made  and  how  it  differs 
from  others.  There  ought  to  be  a  “  boom  ”  in  maple  sugar 
making  next  season.  The  catalogue  also  describes  spouts, 
pails  and  loops  used  in  sap  gathering. 
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THE  PIE  HUNTERS’  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1890- 

1900,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of 

America,  A.D.  1930. 

( Continued .) 

“  But  the  sons  of  these  rich  men  !  Did  not  they  spend 
their  fathers’  money  and  thus  send  it  back  into  circula¬ 
tion,  so  to  speak  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  no.  The  sons  seldom  equaled  their  fathers  in 
rugged  strength  of  character ;  but  the  fathers  provided  for 
that. 

“  It  became  more  and  more  the  custom  to  frame  laws 
that  would  hold  these  great  fortunes  together.  They  were 
seldom  divided,  even  when  the  owners  died  and  left 
several  heirs.  The  income  or  interest  was  divided,  but  the 
capital  itself  was  tied  securely  together.  Money  and 
investment  laws  were  so  manipulated  that  men  were  not 
born  equal,  though  they  were,  so  far  as  the  law  went,  free." 

“  But  how  did  this  unequal  division  of  property  begin  ? 
Of  course,  I  understand  that  there  must  always  have  been 
rich  men  and  poor  men;  but  the  Constitution  was  not 
framed  for  a  country  that  showed  such  a  wide  difference 
between  classes.” 

“Well,  It  is  almost  the  old  story  of  the  pie  hunters  over 
again.  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  70  years  ago. 
The  country— that  is,  the  government — needed  immense 
sums  of  money  to  build  ships,  pay  soldiers  and  sailors,  buy 
arms,  etc.,  etc.  The  government  itself  had  no  money. 
Tax  laws  were  supposed  to  be  arranged  so  that  just 
enough  for  the  ordinary  expenses  would  be  raised.  This 
sudden  war  doubled  or  tripled  the  expense,  and  took  away 
at  least  one- third  of  the  taxable  property.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  government  did  not  dare  to  make  direct 
taxes  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  before— that  would 
have  caused  another  rebellion  at  home.  They  raised  the 
money  by  indirect  taxation,— increasing  the  tariff  on  im¬ 
ported  goods  and  placing  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  such 
articles  as  tobacco,  matches,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  etc., — 
and  by  borrowing  either  from  foreign  countries  or  at 
home.  Now,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  loyal 
American  citizens  who  loved  their  country  and  thoroughly 
believed  in  it,  would  have  rushed  forward  with  their 
money  and  aid  in  manufacturing  supplies.  Not  at  all  1 
While  thousands  of  noble  fellows  gave  up  business, 
homes,  health  and  life  itself  without  even  asking  what 
they  were  to  receive  in  return,  there  were  other  shrewd, 
keen  men  who  saw,  in  their  country’s  peril,  a  chance  to 
make  fortunes.  Great  factories  sprang  up  like  magic. 
Exorbitant  prices  were  charged  for  goods,  and  those  who 
lent  their  country  money  demanded  interest  and  security 
that  they  could  never  have  forced  from  her  in  times  of 
peace.  People  grew  reckless  as  this  great  volume  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money  poured  into  the  public  treasury.  The  result 
was  an  almost  insane  rush  to  get  all  of  it  that  could  be 
handled.  Those  who  made  this  rush  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  all  this  money  would  have  to  be  paid  back 
with  interest— that  every  cent  of  the  increased  price  or 
wages  which  they  obtained  was  borrowed  money,  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  back.  Nobody  thought 
of  that  but  the  money  lenders  and  manufacturers,  who 
knew  that  the  more  the  people  demanded,  the  greater  and 
greater  would  be  their  share  of  the  profits  ” 

“  I  can  see  how  this  started;  but  when  this  debt  was  paid, 
did  not  these  heavy  money  holders  have  to  pay  the  greater 
share  of  it  ?” 

“No.  In  the  first  place  the  government  bonds  were  not 
taxed  at  all.  All  the  holders  had  to  do  was  to  collect  in¬ 
terest  on  them.  The  sum  thus  relieved  from  taxation  was 
simply  enormous.  Then  again,  with  mortgages  and  loaus 
the  laws  were  made  to  favor  the  lender.  The  borrower  had 
to  pay  a  double  tax— that  on  the  property  held  in  his  name 
and  interest  to  the  lender  as  well.  People  tried  to  put  their 
money  into  such  shape  that  it  could  be  concealed  and  still 
draw  interest.” 

“  Well,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  people  boasted 
of  their  patriotism  and  love  of  country  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  they  did — louder  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  Nation’s  history.  ‘Why,’  said  the  bond  holders,  ‘we 
came  forward  and  risked  our  money  when  the  government 
needed  it.  But  for  that  risk  the  Union  would  have  been 
broken,  of  course,  therefore  it  is  our  right  to  name  the 
value  of  that  risk.  The  government  is  under  obligations 
to  us  and  by  all  laws  of  business  it  is  right  that  we  should 
receive  $2  for  every  $1  we  loaned.” 

“  Why  that  is  the  old  pie  hunter  right  over  again!  These 
men  might  have  seen  that  if  the  country  had  been  ruined 
they  would  have  lost  everything.  Advancing  their  money 
was  nothing  but  common  self-defense.” 

“  Exactly!  The  people  of  that  age  could  not  seem  to 
understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  brotherhood. 
As  we  look  at  such  things,  it  was  simply  their  duty  to 
come  forward  with  all  the  help  and  sympathy  they  could 
bestow  when  the  country  needed  help.  The  possibility  of 
having  a  home  which  the  government  had  provided  for 
years,  should  have  outweighed  anything  they  could  be 
called  upon  to  do  for  the  country.  As  you  see,  society  was 
based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  brotherhoods  are  all 
one  sided— meant  only  for  accumulation — to  gather  but 
not  to  spend.” 

“  But  how  long  did  this  continue?  ” 

“  For  30  years  the  monied  people  had  comparatively 
plain  sailing.  It  is  true  that  there  were  loud  grumblings 
from  the  farmers  and  laborers,  but  while  the  land  con¬ 
tinued  fairly  productive  and  the  manure  bill  cut  but  little 
figure,  there  was  not  much  beside  grumbling.  Slowly, 
however,  crops  began  to  fail  and  a  share  of  the  farm  profits 
had  to  go  for  manure— not  in  cash  perhaps,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  stock  feeding  and  the  growing  of 
crops  that  paid  no  profit  at  all.  From  natural  causes  too, 
prices  for  farm  products  fell,  and  the  debt-ridden  farmer, 


who  in  more  prosperous  times  thought  nothing  of  borrow¬ 
ing  money,  now  had  to  face  the  stern  necessity  of  paying 
dimes  for  borrowed  nickels.” 

“  But  did  the  money  lenders  push  their  claims  in  full 
when  they  saw  the  farms  failing  in  productiveness  ?” 

“  Certainly.  In  fact,  as  the  possibility  of  their  losing 
their  investments  grew,  they  tried  to  make  more  stringent 
laws  for  collections.  The  tariff  and  manufacturing  sys¬ 
tems  had  the  effect  of  building  up  great  towns  and  cities 
which  drew  to  them  the  best  country  boys,  consolidated 
the  money  power,  and  built  up  a  most  perfect  political  or¬ 
ganization  that  was  naturally  used  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city  as  against  the  country.” 

“  But,  of  course,  there  were  more  country  people  than 
town  dwellers  ?”  * 

“  Certainly,  but  just  as  the  two  pie  hunters  with  their 
few  friends  controlled  the  mining  camp,  so  the  city  men 
controlled  the  country.  It  was  just  as  difficult  to  change 
the  National  Constitution  as  it  was  to  change  that  of  the 
old  mining  company.  The  existing  laws,  with  a  few 
amendments,  were  strong  enough  for  the  monied  minority, 
so  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  resist  changes.” 

“  But  what  did  the  farmers  try  to  do  ?” 

“  Dozens  of  things.  It  was  generally  admitted  by  all 
thoughtful  men  that  an  organization  of  some  sort  must  be 
made,  but  almost  all  bad  in  mind  a  one  sided  organization 
— like  the  miners  they  proposed  to  organize  to  accumulate 
and  then  separate  to  spend.  The  ‘  agricultural  depression  ’ 
as  it  was  called,  came  upon  farmers  in  such  a  way  that 
nine  out  of  ten  did  not  recognize  the  real  cause  or  the 
proper  remedy.  Most  of  them  only  felt  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  them  to  make  some  violent  change  in 
the  public  policy.  There  were  a  good  many  farmers — 
naturally  smart  business  men  and  excellent  managers — 
who  were  still  successful  on  the  farm.  These  could  see  but 
one  side  to  the  matter — the  debt-ridden  and  complaining 
farmers  were  in  their  opinion,  largely  to  blame  for  their 
own  misfortune.  They  had  not  farmed  properly — they  had 
been  shiftless,  unbusiness  like,  ignorant  and  stingy.  These 
men,  mostly  money-lenders  themselves  in  a  small  way,  had 
all  the  legislation  they  needed.  Their  remedy  was  ‘  better 
farming.’  They  would  have  their  poorer  neighbors  think 
more,  work  to  better  advantage,  use  better  stock,  better 
tools  and  better  methods  and  thus  secure  larger  crops  at 
little  extra  expense.  Their  advice  was  sound  enough  for  men 
like  themselves,  but  it  fell  upon  dull  ears  when  it  reached 
their  neighbors.  There  were  too  many  sick  and  discour¬ 
aged  men;  there  were  too  many  men  on  farms  who  were 
utterly  unfitted  by  nature  for  a  farmer’s  duties;  there  were 
too  many  opinionated  and  hard  headed  men  who  would 
not  admit  the  possibility  of  a  flaw  in  their  own  views  and 
too  many  men  whose  education  and  habits  of  life  had  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  logical  or  fair  in  their  argu¬ 
ments.  The  good  farmers  themselves  did  not  seem  to 
realize  these  facts  and  the  result  was  that  the  ‘  better  farm¬ 
ing’  plan  found  comparatively  few  supporters.’1 

The  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  decided  that  some  form 
of  legislation  must  be  enacted  in  order  to  save  them,  and 
because  the  “monopolists,”  as  the  money-lenders  were 
called,  had  gained  their  ends  by  tricky  legislation,  thous¬ 
ands  of  farmers  felt  that  they  would  be  justified  in  resort¬ 
ing  to  similar  tricks.  But  the  trouble  was  that  they  could 
not  agree  on  a  suitable  law  that  should  relieve  their 
troubles. 

“Some  favored  Prohibition,  arguing  that  if  no  liquor  was 
sold  the  money  previously  spent  for  it  would  at  once  flow 
back  to  the  farms  in  the  form  of  increased  prices ;  others 
were  sure  that  the  tariff  was  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles 
because  it  strengthened  the  power  of  the  manufacturers 
and  consequently  gave  aid  to  the  money-lending  class  ; 
others  were  sure  that  there  was  not  enough  money  In  cir¬ 
culation  and  were  in  favor  of  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  which,  they  said,  would  prevent  money  from  be¬ 
coming  ‘tight’  and  consequently  reduce  the  rates  of  in¬ 
terest  ;  others  wanted  first  to  overhaul  the  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  pass  laws  that  would  compel  personal  property  to 
pay  a  larger  percentage  of  the  public  revenues.  And  so  it 
went  on,  one  demanding  this  and  another  that  and  each 
refusing  to  admit  that  another’s  views  might  be  better.” 

“  Then  no  good  came  from  this  movement?” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Unconsciously,  as  they  talked  and 
thought  and  debated,  the  true  purpose  and  spirit  of  organ¬ 
ization  came  to  them.  It  was  not  long  before  the  farmers 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  holding  definite  views  as  to 
the  proper  course  to  take  in  politics.” 

“  What  was  the  difference  between  them?” 

“One  counseled  immediate  action  and  the  other  pro 
posed  to  go  slow.  The  first  comprised  the  majority,  taking 
the  country  at  large.  They  decided  to  demand  at  once  two 
things  of  vital  importance  :  more  money,  and  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  the  express  business, 
and  the  coal  and  oil  products  of  the  country.  The  other 
section  declared  that  the  farmers  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  take  such  hasty  action.  They  counseled  moderation, 
growth,  enlightenment,  perfect  organization  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  matter  before  action.” 

“  What  plans  did  they  have  to  provide  more  money?” 

“After  much  discussion,  they  decided  to  push  the  sub 
Treasury  scheme  that  I  have  mentioned  before.  As  finally 
modified,  this  bill  required  the  government  to  erect  in 
every  agricultural  county  a  building  or  warehouse  suitable 
for  storing  the  products  of  that  county.  There  the  gov¬ 
ernment  oflicers  received  farm  products,  stored  them  away 
and  issued  certificates  for  75  per  cent,  of  their  value  ;  these 
certificates  to  be  considered  money,  negotiable  for  all  debts. 
Whoever  brought  the  certificates  back  to  the  warehouse 
should  have  the  farm  produce.”  * 

( To  be  continued.) 


To  make  the  best  of  everything  while  striving  constantly 
to  better  one’s  surroundings,  is  often  one  of  the  greatest 
helps  to  success.  Patient  waiting  is  not  idleness. 


PVomans  IVork. 

IN  THE  SANCTUM. 

WRITER,  who  in  discussing  the  subject  of  “Woman’s 
Work  in  Public,”  shows  more  strong  common 
sense  than  is  the  case  with  many  writers  on  this  much- 
mooted  topic,  has  this  to  say  :  “  As  long  as  women  remain 
single  I  would  deny  them  no  place  or  position  which  they 
would  or  could  fill  creditably,  but  *  *  *  no  woman  can 
do  very  much  public  work,  and  do  her  home  work  well  at 
the  same  time.”  Here  is  a  real  chance  for  that  army  of 
“  superfluous  women  ”  of  whom  we  hear  so  often.  Here, 
evidently,  is  a  place  where  they  “belong,”  and  when  they 
attain  to  the  honor  of  helping  to  do  the  public  work  of 
the  nation,  surely  no  one  will  dare  venture  a  sneering 
whisper  about  “old  maids.” 

*  *  * 

Another  thought  put  forth  by  this  woman  of  ideas,  in 
connection  with  women’s  voting,  takes  shape  as  follows  : 
“Just  as  soon  as  they  have  the  ballot,  there  is  a  class  of 
them  who  would  not  be  able  to  ‘  rest  well’  unless  they 
could  have  some  office.  We  all  know  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  manage  her  neighbors’  affairs.  *  *  *  There 

are  many  women  who  like  office  so  much  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  sit  on  a  jury  over  a  dog-fight  rather  than 
nothing.”  Alas  for  lovely  woman  I  How  shall  we  sit  still 
and  calmly  endure  such  defamation  of  our  sex !  But, 
what  if  it  were  true  ?  Are  man  nature  and  woman  nature 
alike  human  nature  ?  Do  men  ever  covet  public  office 
from  the  Presidency  to  the  umpireship  of  a  dogfight,  or 
lower  still,  a  prize-fight  ? 

*  -x-  * 

Again  :  “My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  of  far  greater  bene¬ 
fit  if  suffrage  were  limited  to  those  who  could  read  and 
write.”  We  are  rather  of  opinion  that  the  common  sense 
of  most  of  our  readers  will  say  “  amen  ”  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  standard  qualification  which  none  would 
feel  compelled  to  apologize  for,  none  to  antagonize  (for  all 
could  qualify  themselves  in  a  short  time,  if  in  earnest  to  do 
so);  while  the  affairs  of  State,  being  wholly  in  the  hauds 
of  the  intelligent,  could  not  fail  of  better  administration 
than  can  possibly  be  the  case  when  the  most  ignorant  im¬ 
migrant’s  vote  nullifies  that  of  the  most  honest  and  intel¬ 
ligent  patriot.  Do  the  women  of  The  Rural  family  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  the  above  propositions  ? 

*  *  * 

“O”  HAS  fallen  into  trouble  through  having  a  part  of 
the  oil  cloth  refuse  to  part  company  with  the  floor  when 
the  rest  was  removed,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  get 
it  loose.  We  suppose  that  the  portion  still  clinging  to 
the  floor  is  simply  paint,  and  that  turpentine,  kerosene, 
alcohol,  or  any  of  the  standard  solvents  of  paint  would  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  line,  our  columns  are  open  for  definite  help, 

in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases. 

*  *  * 

In  consequence  of  our  notes  on  training  schools  for 
nurses,  we  have  a  note  from  a  correspondent  who  thinks 
she  possesses  all  the  qualifications  necessary  for  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  training,  except  the  education.  She 
asks  the  advice  of  any  member  of  The  Rural  family  who 
may  have  a  word  for  her,  and  desires  that  if  auy  one 
knows  of  a  hospital  where  one  having  little  education 
can  enter  the  course,  she  may  be  informed  of  it  through 
our  columns.  _ 

Prize  CookBooks. — Several  frjends  have  sent  inquiries 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  desiring  to  know  where  the  prize  cook¬ 
book  mentioned  some  time  ago  can  be  obtained.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is:  “Essay  Department,  American  Public  Health 
Association,  P.  O.  Drawer  289,  Rochester,  N.  Y.”  We 
would  also  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  subscribers,  Mrs. 
Parker’s  Cook  Book,  offered  in  our  premium  list  for  75  cents, 
or  for  obtaining  one  new  subscriber  for  us. 
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PACKER’S 

Cutaneous  Charm. 

ECZEMA :  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Burr,  Hurd- 
ware  Merchant,  Bordetilowu,  N.  J.,  says :  "I 
have  been  a  sufferer  the  past  IT  years  with  Ec¬ 
zema  on  the  back  of  my  hands.  I  have  taken 
treatment,  used  all  kinds  of  ointments,  etc., 
without  any  permanent  good.  One  mouth 
ago  my  hauds  looked  like  raw  beef,  and  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Upon  the  advice 
of  a  friend  I  commenced  using  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap  and  Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  within  one  week  my  hands 
were  well,  and  are  now  soft,  smooth  and 
pliable.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  Packer’s 
Charm  and  Tar  Soap.” 

Packer’s  Cutaneous  CnARM  is  sold  by  Druggists  at 
25  and  50  ceuts  per  bottle.  Special  bottles  in  wood  case 
only  are  mailable.  Price,  35  ceuts,  postage  paid.  Remit 
in  postal  note  or  stamps. 

PACKER  M'F’G  CO.,  No.  100  Fulton  Street,  NEW-Y0RK. 


Hard,  cracked 
and  sore  hands 
become  smooth 
and  pliable 
under  its  use. 
Pleasant,  Safe  and 
almost  Magical 
in  its  rapid 
effects. 
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SOME  HOUSEKEEPING  HERESIES. 

OLIVE  K.  DANA. 

I  SUPPOSE  every  housekeeper  cherishes 
some  heresies  of  her  own.  She  may 
not  he  able  always  to  conform  her  working 
habits  to  them;  she  may  not  have  courage 
to  acknowledge  them,  to  every  one;  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  house- 
worker— a  rightful  part,  for  they  prove  her 
originality  at  all  events;  her  independence, 
if  she  act  upon  them;  and,  in  her  judicious 
application  of  them,  her  adaptability  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  are  sometimes  very  trivial  varia¬ 
tions  from  accepted  theories,  which  one  finds 
it  hard  to  acknowledge  or  to  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Concerning  those  of  another  sort,  it 
is  sometimes  a  relief  to  speak.  And  there 
can  be  no  rule  in  these  things  to  fit  all 
houses  and  all  housewives. 

There  was  published  in  a  leading  mag¬ 
azine  a  few  years  ago  a  very  delightful 
series  of  articles  relating  to  a  healthful 
diet.  The  author  was  a  woman  of  wide 
fame  and  much  ability,  of  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  practical  sense,  also,  and  her  re¬ 
cipes  were  valuable.  But  pastry  and  des¬ 
serts  of  all  sorts — save  fruit— were  ruled 
out.  Nor  was  there  a  hint  of  cake  in  its 
simplest  forms.  Yet  fats  entered  very 
largely  into  the  preparation  of  all  the  meat 
dishes  and  pork  was  used  quite  generously. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  av¬ 
erage  housekeeper  to  adopt  the  bill-of-fare 
described;  she  does  not  have  at  hand  fresh 
rneatb,  fish  and  fruit,  nor  always  eggs  and 
cream  to  use  in  such  healthful  abundance. 

But  why  should  plain,  substantial  pastry 
be  more  hurtful  than  a  heavier  dish  into 
which  fat  enters  as  an  important  element  ? 
And  why  are  eggs  and  cream  put  together 
in  a  delicate  pudding,  less  allowable,  on 
occasion,  than  served  in  other  forms,  some 
seemingly  less  digestible  ?  The  housewife 
would  be  glad  very  often  to  dispense  with 
pies,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  it  in  the 
country  and  in  most  families.  The  men- 
folks  want  them,  nor  do  other  members  of 
the  household  object.  A  raw  apple,  or  a 
baked  one,— and  rarer  fruit  is  not  always 
obtainable — will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
delicious  apple  pie,  the  dainty  pudding,  the 
toothsome  brown  betty;  not  to  mention 
their  sisterhood, — pumpkin,  squash,  cus¬ 
tard,  mince,  lemon,  cranberry,— that  call 
up  recollections  of  Thanksgiving  cheer. 
And,  despite  all  well  explained  theories 
and  all  helpful  discussion  of  diet— for  it  is 
helpful,  even  where  it  canuot  be  followed 
closely,— there  must  still  be  baking  days, 
and  out  of  their  "stir”  must  be  evolved 
doughnuts,  and  cookies,  and  cakes,  and 
puddings,  and  pies,  as  hitherto. 

Then  again,  many  housekeepers  think  it 
impossible  to  get  too  many  •*  canned 
things  ”  Their  families  seem  never  to 
weary  of  the  commonest  or  seediest  berries. 
Not  so  is  it  in  at  least  one  household  that  I 
know  of,  (do  I  not  remember  the  year  when 
blueberries  were  plenty,  and  put  up  in 
abuudauce  ?  And  what  a  drug  they  were  1 
They  were  untouched  as  sauce,  and  the 
pies  went  beggiug,)  nor,  though  we  try  to 
have  a  geuerutis  variety  in  lue  jars  on  the 
low  cellar  siielf,  do  we  thiuK.  it  wise  or 
economical  to  either  can  or  preserve  a 
large  quantity  of  berries  or  fruit. 

Something  fresh  tastes  so  much  better 
after  all.  And  cranberries  are  a  favorite 
winter  sauce,  with  or  without  meats. 
Oranges  are  cheap  always  as  spring  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  lemons  may  be  advanta¬ 
geously  used  in  cookiug.  And  fresh  eggs 
seem  so  convenient  and  palatable,  and  one 
may  use  them  in  so  great  variety  and 
lavishuess  wheu  the  winter  has  oroken  and 
one  craves  a  change  of  food.  The  money 
that  might  be  spent  in  the  fall  for  fruit 
and  sugar,  and  maybe  cans,  can  certainly 
be  used  as  judiciously  by  aud-by  in  obtain¬ 
ing  some  real  variety  or  table  luxury. 

The  third  luxury  is  about  cleanliness. 
Every  housewife  likes  to  have  a  tidy  house, 
and  likes  her  home  to  seem  clean  and 
bright.  But  the  real  cleanliness,  or  the 
lack  of  it,  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight. 
The  spotless  floor  and  shining  stove  are  not 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Jllss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  hud  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. ; 


the  most  important  things.  I  would  rather 
my  dish-wipers  should  be  well  rinsed  al¬ 
ways  after  using,  and  the  dish  cloth  be 
kept  clean  and  sweet  smelling,  and  the 
sink  well  cared  for,  and  all  the  invisible 
drains  made  odorless  and  kept  so.  and  the 
food  well  put  away  and  the  pantry  kept 
cheerfully  tidy.  Would  not  you,  if  one 
must  choose  ? 

Has  any  other  housekeeper  a  heresy  to 
air?  And  may  not  this  modest  confession 
induce  her  to  free  her  mind?  A  heresy, 
acknowledged  and  defended,  is  often  the 
beginning  of  some  much  needed  reform. 
And  it  usually  mark%  progress. 


OBJECTS  TO  COTTON  WOOL. 

I  HAVE  just  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 

and  about  the  first  article  my  eyes 
caught  sight  of  was  one  describing  how  to 
use  cotton  wool  in  sealing  glass  jars.  I 
suppose  the  writer  means  jars  filled  with 
fruit.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
In  this  matter,  and  have  spent  several 
thousands  of  dollars  in  experiments  to  find 
out  the  best  way  to  keep  the  fruit.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  housewives  of  America  that 
after  one  has  gone  to  the  trouble  to  get  the 
jars  of  fruit  ready  for  sealing  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  use  cotton  for  corks.  The  best 
substance  for  making  tight  joints  is  India 
rubber.  You  cannot  keep  fruit  and  retain 
the  flavor  unless  you  seal  the  jars  tightly 
when  the  contents  are  hot.  w.  H.  lyman. 

The  above  letter  does  not  state  clearly 
wherein  the  “danger”  of  using  the  cotton 
lies;  but  if  we  infer  that  our  correspondent 
refers  merely  to  the  danger  that  the  fruit 
may  spoil,  having  had  so  much  practical 
experience  his  ideas  should  be  correct ;  but 
the  method  which  he  deprecates  has  the 
sanction  of  the  I llinois  Experiment  Station, 
and  it  was  stated  that  by  its  use  substances 
most  difficult  to  preserve  were  kept  fresh 
for  months  and  even  for  years.  In  cases  of 
failure  ttie  cork  of  cotton  may  not  have 
been  perfectly  tight,  or  the  precaution  of 
baking  it  previous  to  use  may  have  been 
omitted.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
experience  of  other  readers  who  may  have 
tried  this  plan,  which  is  not  entirely  new, 
except  possibly  as  to  tne  baking  of  the 
corks.  Two  other  things  in  our  new  friend’s 
letter  please  us  greatly  :  the  fact  that  he 
reads  Woman's  Work  (first?);  and  that 
through  I’HE  R.  N.-Y-.  he  realizes  that  he 
will  reach  the  housewives  of  America. — 
[Eds.] _ 


THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATED 
MOTHERS. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  an 
article  entitled,  “Is  Science  too  Dry 
for  Mothers  ?  ”  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  THE  R.  N.-Y.,  and  wish  that  a 
good  many  women  would  read  it,  and  learn 
to  look  at  the  subject  in  its  true  light.  It 
seems  well  worth  thinking  of,  not  by 
middle-aged  women  alone,  but  still  more 
by  young  women,  as  they  have  still  time  to 
profit  by  it.  How  sad  to  see  so  many 
women  having  charge  of  children,  and  as¬ 
suming  the  responsibility  of  bringing  them 
up,  while  they  are  themselves  ignorant  of 
so  many  of  the  common,  every  day  things 
of  life;  able  to  answer  so  very  few  of  the 
questions  their  children  may  ask. 

Children  desire  to  know  tne  reasons  for 
the  many  things  they  see  each  day  ;  and, 
of  course,  they  will  ask  questions  some¬ 
times  hard  to  answer;  but  usually,  if  a 
mother  has  not  entirely  neglected  her  op¬ 
portunities,  she  will  be  able  to  answer 
questions  aud  explain  at  least  some  of  the 
things  a  child  wishes  to  know.  Again, 
though  it  is  not  always  best  to  answer 
every  question  a  child  may  happen  to  ask 
(as  some  are  sure  to  be  foolish),  yet  a  wise 
mother  can  discern  between  them ;  and 
often  with  a  little  directing,  a  child  can 
learn  to  answer  some  of  his  own  questions, 
aud  in  this  way  be  taught  the  habit  of 
observation  and  to  think  for  himself. 
What  an  advantage  it  is  to  the  children 
where  the  mother  is  able  to  help  them  in 
this  way,  explaining  their  questions, 
pointing  out  the  wonders  of  Nature  and 
Providence,  aud  the  hand  of  God  above 
all,  thus  without  books  teaching  them 
many  things  of  which  other  children  know 
nothing.  What  a  superiority  there  is  iu 
the  intelligence  of  children  with  such  a 
mother  ;  yet  how  many  are  content  if  they 
clothe  their  little  ones  as  well  as  do  their 
neighbors,  while  each  thinks  “  I  must 
finish  your  dress,”  a  sufficient  reason 
for  saying,  “  Go  away  aud  do  not 
bother  me,”  to  the  eager  questioner.  As 
a  mother  can  be  with  the  children  most 
of  the  time  her  opportunities  tor  instruct¬ 
ing  them  are  much  better  than  a  father’s, 
and  how  very  important  it  is  that  she 


should  be  able  to  do  so.  We  sometimes 
hear  people  say  :  “  What  is  the  use  of  a  girl 
spending  so  much  time  in  school,  or  study¬ 
ing  so  many  things  ?  She  will  soon  get 
married  and  never  use  all  she  has  learned. 
She  might  better  learn  to  keep  house.” 
But  what  a  mistaken  idea  I  Not  that  I 
would  have  a  girl  neglect  to  learn  house¬ 
keeping  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  her  education,  yet,  as  the 
children  of  a  family  grow,  there  will  be  op¬ 
portunities  to  use  just  as  much  as  a  woman 
can  learn  in  other  directions. 

Oh  I  girls  do  not  neglect  to  improve  the 
time,  learning  all  you  can  while  youDg,  as, 
after  you  have  married  and  have  the  care 
of  your  home,  there  will  be  little  time  for 
learning,  and  you  will  have  to  experiment 
instead  of  knowing  how  to  do  things. 
Even  the  care  of  children  physically  seems 
to  have  been  left  out  of  the  education  of  a 
good  many  young  mothers,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  take  care  of  their  babies,  they 
have  to  experiment,  and  often  lose  them  in 
consequence,  when  the  right  care  at  the 
right  time  might  have  saved  them. 

CHARLOTTE. 


DAINTY  COOKING  FOR  INVALIDS. 
HE  Housewife  gives  the  following 
careful  directions  for  cooking  chick¬ 
ens  for  invalids:  “Take  one  or  two  neat 
joints  from  a  tender  young  bird  which  has 
been  carefully  plucked  and  drawn  ;  wrap 
them  in  white  paper,  liberally  buttered,  and 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  boil¬ 
ing  water  barely  to  cover  them.  Add  a  few 
small  pieces  of  celery  aud  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  simmer  very  gently  for  20  minutes  (or 
five  minutes  longer  if  the  joints  are  rather 
large),  but  watch  carefully  tnat  the  liquid 
never  reaches  boiling  pointafter  the  chicken 
is  put  in.  When  done  enough,  remove  the 
paper,  season  the  meat  slightly,  and  serve 
it  on  a  nice  hotdisn  with  a  little  well  made 
bread  sauce  poured  over,  and  accompanied 
by  a  small  quantity  of  some  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  vegetable,  if  the  latter  is  suited  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient. 

BAKED  CHICKEN. 

A  nice  change  can  be  effected  by  cooking 
another  joint  or  two  of  the  bird  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Wrap  the  pieces  in  but 
tered  paper  same  as  above,  and  lay  them 
side  by  side  on  a  well-greased  baking  tin. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour, 
then  remove  the  paper  and  arrange  the 
chicken  tastefully  on  a  hot  plate.  While 
the  meat  is  cooking  cut  two  medium-'ized 
tomatoes  in  quarters  and  put  them  in  a 
small  stew  pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
stock,  a  seasoning  of  salt,  and  a  tea  spoon¬ 
ful  of  com  flour  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  cold  water.  Stir 
the  sauce  till  it  boils,  then  draw  the  pan 
aside  and  simmer  for  2b  minutes  Pour  this 
over  the  fowl  and  serve  hot.” 


A  DAUGHTER’S  TRIBUTE. 

HILE  the  article  given  below  is  so 
entirely  of  a  personal  uature  that 
we  should,  ordinarily,  hesitate  to  give  it 
place  in  our  columns:  we  are  led  to  insert 
it  for  two  reasons:  One  of  these  is  that  the 
writer  is  one  of  the  “  old  iriends  ”  who  have 
been  missed  and  inquired  after;  the  other, 
that  the  letter  itself  gives  a  practical  ex¬ 
position  of  a  topic  that  has  been  discussed 
among  us,  namely,  the  affectionate  respect 
and  care  that  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
aged  and  ailing  members  of  our  families. 
It  should  touch  us  all,  shaming  those  who 
have  neglected  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
and  encouraging  those  who  have  done  well, 
to  do  still  better. 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  a  former 
article  under  “Old  Folks,  Old-Fashioned 
Fare  and  Freedom  ”  was  penned.  The  long 
interval  of  silence  has  been  due  chiefly  to 
the  protracted  illness  of  the  dear  old  mother 
aud  grandmother  of  our  own  household;  a 
mother  tender,  true  and  faithful  in  every 
relation  and  vicissitude  of  life.  For  myself, 
once  for  years  an  invalid,  and  therefore  es¬ 
pecially  in  need  of  tender  solicitude,  it  is 
ever  a  blessed  privilege  to  bear  witness  tt 
her  untiring  devotion.  And  no  less  devoted, 
in  his  own  different  way,  was  the  dear 
father  whose  thoughtful  kindness  helped 
to  smooth  the  rugged  path  for  the  weary 
one;  the  father  with  whom,  when  death 
entered  our  home  two  years  ago,  the  light 
seemed  to  go  out  from  our  lives.  But  the 
dear  mother  was  spared  to  bless  our  home, 
and  in  caring  for  her  aud  our  little  one,  we 
found  solace  in  enduring  our  loss.  Again 
the  Angel  of  Death  seemed  hovering  over 
our  home;  but  we  rejoice  that  after  these 
months  of  anxiety  our  dear  one,  though 
feebly,  it  is  true,  moves  once  more  about 
the  house,  aud  on  pleasant  days  walks  out 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  aud  beauty  of  the 


outside  world.  Our  Heavenly  Father  is 
indeed  good  to  us,  and  we  know  that  His 
goodness  is  never- failing  even  when  we  bow 
b-neath  affliction.  Yet  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  realize  this  immutable  truth  when  He 
“gives  and  spares  rather  than  when  He 
takes.”  May  it  be  given  to  us  in  all  events 
to  say  from  the  heart:  “  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  gladdys  wayne. 


Scalloped  Potatoes  —Chop  cold,  boiled 
potatoes  fine.  Take  a  tin  basin  of  suitable 
size  to  hold  the  required  quantity.  Put  in 
a  layer  of  the  chopped  potatoes,  then  one  of 
bread  crumbs.  Season  with  pepper,  salt 
and  some  bits  of  butter,  and  with  a  flour 
sifter  dust  over  a  little  flour,  then  put  in 
another  layer  of  potatoes  and  bread 
crumbs,  seasoning  and  dusting  with  flour 
as  before,  and  continue  until  the  dish  is 
full  or  the  material  all  used.  The  last 
layer  should  be  of  bread  crumbs  or  pow¬ 
dered  crackers.  Then  pour  over  it  all  enough 
fresh  milk  to  nearly  fill  the  dish;  cover 
with  a  plate  or  a  tin  cover  and  bake  20 
minutes.  It  is  a  nice  change  from  warmed- 
up  potatoes. 

Loaf  Cake  That  Will  Keep  a  Year.— 
Four  pounds  of  butter,  four  of  sugar,  and 
eight  of  flour.  Take  all  the  flour  and  half 
the  sugar  and  butter  with  one  quart  of 
sweet  new  milk  and  one  cup  of  yeast,  at 
night.  Mix  well  and  let  rise  until  morning. 
When  it  is  very  light  add  the  rest  of  the 
butter  and  sugar,  20  eggs,  the  peel  of  four 
fresh  oranges  chopped  fine,  a  tea  spoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  one  ounce 
of  nutmeg  and  four  pounds  of  raisins. 
Work  it  for  two  hours  and  put  it  into  well- 
greased  tins  to  rise  :  when  light,  bake 
slowly  an  hour  or  more  until  well  done. 
Put  the  raisins  in  after  you  have  worked  it; 
the  last  thing  before  putting  it  in  the  tins. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 

Coffee  Charlotte  Russe.  —  Sweeten 
and  flavor  one  pint  of  thick  cream  with 
coffee.  Beat  stiff  with  an  egg-beater. 
Soak  one  table-spoonful  of  gelatine  in  one 
table-spoonful  of  cold  water.  It  may  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water  or  hot  coffee,  and 
then  strained  through  a  coarse  cloth  or 
wire  strainer  into  the  cream.  The  object 
of  using  the  bit  of  gelatine  is  to  keep  the 
whipped  cream  stiff.  About  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  will  be  enough 
to  sweeten  the  cream  Have  the  coffee 
very  strong  for  flavoring  ;  oue.  fourth  coffee 
and  three-fourths  water  ooiled  will  make  it 
right.  Beat  the  cream  until  it  is  thick, 
setting  the  bowl  containing  the  cream  on  a 
pan  of  ice ;  this  will  make  it  thicken 
quicker.  Cut  the  ends  of  the  lady-fingers 
square  across,  so  they  will  stand  up  in  the 
mold ;  leave  a  little  space  between  them. 
Pour  the  cream  into  the  center  of  the  mold, 
trim  the  fingers  evenly  around  the  top,  so 
when  the  russe  is  turned  out  it  will  keep 
its  proper  shape,  and  set  away  on  ice  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Sponge  cake  may  be  put  in 
place  of  the  lady-fingers. 


PterellaneouiS  gtdiTrtisiing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-  Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  lungs.  As  an 
anodyue  aud  expectorant,  the  effects:  of 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  me  fere..t 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  iu  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  Tislmry,  Mass. 

“  In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  but,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  C.ierry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  ray  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  in  coughs,  colds,  &c.” — Wm.  II. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $t ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

no  appetite,  Indigestion,  Flatulence,  Sick- 
Headcahe,  “all  run  down”  or  losing  llesh, 
you  will  find 

Tuffs  Pills 

just  what  you  need.  They  tone  up  the  weak 
stomach  and  build  up  the  flagging  energies. 
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Old  Atlas  rests  with  gladdened  grace, 
From  all  his  labors,  good  or  bad. 

A  stronger  giant  takes  his  place; 

The  world’s  supported  by  the  “Ad.” 


Publishers  Desk. 

Watch  for  the  Best  Always. 


(A  NEW  TOMATO  FOR  OUR  SUB¬ 
SCRIBERS. 

Among  the  many  good  things  originated 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  by  Mr.  Carman,  is  a 
remarkable  long-keeping  tomato,  which  he 
briefly  describes  on  page  760.  This  is  one 
of  the  new  things  of  which  we  shall  give 
away  the  seeds  to  our  subscribers  during 
the  coming  season.  Watch  for  the  offer ! 


A  “NEW ”  OLD  CORN  FOR  THE 
FAITHFUL. 

Another  good  thing  Is  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Flint  Corn  often  mentioned 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  has 
been  grown  on  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long 
Island  for  some  50  odd  years,  and  for  the 
past  10  years  been  carefully  selected  and 
improved— bred  up— by  Mr  Carman  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  in  Northern  New  Jersey— 
but  we  will  put  off  the  detailed  description 
to  a  later  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  of  this  selected 
and  improved  stock  will  be  sent  early  in 
the  new  year  to  applicant  subscribers  to 
enable  each  one  to  make  a  fair  “  planting.” 


OTHER  GOOD  THINGS  FOR  OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Experiment  Grounds  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  have  long  been  known  as 
among  the  foremost  in  the  world  for  the 
origination  of  valuable  information  in 
agriculture.  This  work  is  kept  up  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  our  subscribers.  A 
part  of  it  is  the  originating  of  new  and 
valuable  varieties  of  field  and  garden 
plants, dozens  of  which  have  taken  first  place 
in  their  respective  classes,  and  been  worth 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars  to  our 
readers,  as  they  freely  testify.  We  now 
have  on  hand  and  in  course  of  development 
not  only  the  above-named  corn  and  tomato, 
but  a  full  dozen  other  highly  valuable 
varieties,  which  will  all  be  announced  in 
due  time.  Watch  for  them  ! 


MONEY  IS  HARD  TO  GET  — SOME¬ 
TIMES. 

MONEY  IS  EASY  TO  GET  — SOME¬ 
TIMES. 

IT  IS  EASY  IN  THIS  CASE. 

TRY  IT,  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF. 
The  “  easy  ”  way  is  to  raise  clubs  of  trial 
subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  The  American  Garden.  On  these 
you  get  cash  commissions  or  “  premiums.” 
You  may  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes.  Then, 
a  little  later,  you  can  get  these  same  people 
to  continue  for  a  year  longer,  and  get  a 
cash  commission.  Thus  you  have  three 
opportunities  to  get  some  money — all  in 


the  same  lot,  or  road,  or  line  of  work  o 
play — whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  The 
offer  follows : 

$  1 OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each.. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
In  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  If  preferred,  In  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  oopies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S  Great 
“Combine”  with  the  Prominent 
Newspapers  of  America. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we 
have  entered  into  special  arrangements  with 
several  of  the  great  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  In  years  past 
many  thousands  of  our  readers  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  offers,  doubtless  to  their 
benefit. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WORLD. 
— The  weekly  edition  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  in  America,  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  and  abreast  of  the  times 
in  every  respect.  Price  $1 ;  in  club 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  $2.25. 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. -This 
is  well  known  as  the  foremost  newspaper 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  offering  its  weekly 
edition  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
at  $2.25.  Price  of  The  Constitution 
alone  $1. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS.— Who  does  not 
know  of  this  wonderful,  progressive 
and  successful  newspaper  t  Its  weekly 
edition  is  famous  the  world  over.  Price 
$1;  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
$2  25. 

BOSTON  WEEKLY  GLOBE.— What  The 
World  is  to  the  Middle  States,  The 
Qlobe  is  to  the  New  England  States, 
and  its  weekly  edition  is  a  bright  and 
instructive  family  newspaper.  Price 
$1 ;  in  club  with  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  $2.10. 

It  would  take  a  page  of  space  to  adequately 
describe  any  one  of  these  great  newspapers. 
They  can  be  known  only  by  examination. 
SPECIMEN  COPIES  of  any  of  them  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Mr.  A.  S.  F.  Lyons  writes  that  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  true 
and  satisfactory  way  to  obtain  new,  or  to 
infuse  new  blood  is  by  the  purchase  of 
stock,  said  stock  to  have  a  clear  and  honest 
pedigree.  The  purchaser  then  at  once  gets 
value  received  for  the  money  he  has  paid, 
stock,  of  course,  to  be  as  represented,  if  not, 
promptly  returned  and  money  refunded. 

Dairy  Short-horns.— English  breeders 
are  discussing  the  wisdom  of  starting  a 
“  milking  herd  book.”  In  this  book  would 
be  recorded  only  those  cows  that  have 
proved  their  excellence  at  the  pall.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter  Mr.  John  Evans  Jr. 
gave  the  following  description  of  his  ideal 
dairy  Short  horn.  “My  ideal  of  a  Short¬ 
horn  dairy  cow  Is  an  animal  (either  a  pure¬ 
bred  Short-horn  or  not;  that  will  yield  800 
and  upwards  imperial  gallons  of  milk  per 
year,  producing  a  calf  every  year,  a  lengthy 
beast  with  good  open  back,  good  touch,  one 
that  will  readily  leed  to  60  stones  (14  pounds 
to  the  stone)  when  dry.  These  I  consider 
are  the  class  of  cows  a  dairy  farmer  ought 
to  aim  at.  Tney  will  breed  good,  salable 
stock,  and  if  through  accident  they  become 
useless  at  the  pail,  they  will  readily  feed 
into  beef.  They  exist,  but  in  my  experience 
they  are  hard  to  find.” 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  poultry  show  will  be  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  November  11-15. 

The  Iowa  Stock-Breeders’  Association 
meets  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  December  3. 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  is  anxious  to  push  the  export  trade 
in  horses  with  America. 

G.  A.  Watkins,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
selected  40  Shetland  ponies  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Londonderry’s  stud. 

American  Bronze  Turkeys  are  being 
shipped  to  Europe.  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild  recently  bought  two  trios  of  J. 
F.  Barber,  of  Millersburg,  Ky. 

Dorset  Sheep  are  to  be  boomed  for  the 
South  ;  it  is  said  that  they  are  well  suited 
for  the  Southern  climate.  It  is  also  claimed 

that  they  are  courageous  enough  to  fight 
with  dogs.  Whew  I 

When  does  a  heifer  become  a  cow  ?  A 
Canadian  judge  has  been  required  to 
answer  this  question.  Three  female  cattle 
over  three  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the 
class  for  cows  at  the  Guelph  Fat  Stock 
Show.  They  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  cows  because  they  had 
never  had  a  calf.  Suit  was  brought  by  the 
owner,  and  the  judge  decided  in  his  favor 
because,  he  said,  “no  dictionary  defines  a 
cow  as  an  animal  with  a  calf,  but  simply 
as  the  feminine  of  the  bovine  species.”  Is 
a  female  bovine  one  day  old  a  cow  f 

Dairy  Exhibits.— Speaking  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  exhibits  of  butter  at  the  coming 
dairy  and  stock  show  at  Chicago,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  makes  a  good  point  when 
it  says  that  these  dairy  exhibits  will  never 
become  popular  so  long  as  visitors  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  gaze  upon  an  array  of  closed 
tubs  and  guess  at  the  contents.  Visitors 
should  be  allowed  to  taste  the  real  product 
of  the  cow  on  bits  of  nice  crackers.  This 
was  partially  done  last  year,  through  the 
fact  that  the  superintendent  bought  some 
tubs  of  butter  and  crackers,  and  allowed 
samples  to  be  freely  taken. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  and  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

'I  nen  send  for  a  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
Aiiierican-bretl  Coach,  Standard-brea 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  blah  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper!) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Ease,  Comfort  and  Thrift  l 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 


Heaviest  English  Pig.— The  London 
Live  Stock  J ournal  has  the  following :  “  In 
1854,  Mr.  John  Parry,  of  St.  Giles’s,  exhib¬ 
ited  at  Wimborne  market  a  pig  weighing 
45  scores  (900  pounds).  It  was  eight  feet 
long ;  the  hams  weighed  74  pounds  each, 
and  the  head  weighed  54  pounds.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  monster  of  the  season;  Mr. 
Swales,  of  YVetherby,  exhibited  one  which 
weighed  44  scores  one  pound  at  15  months; 
and  Mr.  Kingston,  near  Bridlington, 
slaughtered  a  fat  sow  at  Christmas,  1855, 
which  weighed  44  scores,  carcass  weight ; 
and  a  pig  of  hers  born  in  the  previous  year, 
was  sold  weighing 34 stones  seven  pounds(483 
pounds).  In  the  records  of  these  loose  fat  was 
not  included.  The  heaviest  sheep  of  which 
we  can  find  any  record  is  one  killed  at  \Val- 
grave,  In  Northamptonshire, which  weighed 
36  pounds  per  quarter  with  16J^  pounds  of 
rough  fat.”  Records  from  some  of  our 
American  friends  are  now  in  order. 

Inoculation  for  Hog  Cholera.— Mr. 
L.  W.  Perin,  Farm  Foreman,  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  writes  the  Breeders’ 
Gazette  as  follows:  “On  September  16 
1889,  we  had  on  the  State  farm  86  head  of 
hogs  of  all  ages.  All  of  these  were  inocu¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  Bllllngo,  except  about  20  head 
left  to  experiment  with.  They  all  ran  in 
the  same  lots,  were  fed  together  and  drank 
out  of  a  trough  that  was  always  full  of 
water.  _  All  of  those  that  were  not  inocu¬ 
lated  died  of  hog  cholera.  Out  of  those 
that  were  inoculated— about  70  head— only 
two  died  of  cholera.  There  are  17  brood 
sows  on  the  farm  to-day  that  have  gone 
through  three  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera. 
We  have  of  this  season’s  farrow  78  pigs 
that  have  beeu  inoculated,  and  have  not 
lost  one  of  them,  but  have  lost  about  15 
pigs  that  died  of  cholera  before  they  were 
old  enough  to  be  inoculated.  We  have  in 
oculated  a  few  pigs  at  five  weeks  old  and 
have  not  lost  one,  but  think  it  better  to  wait 
until  they  are  eight  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  it 
ought  to  be  done  before  they  are  weaned.” 


SMITH’S  SELT-ADJUSTINO  SWINS  STANCHION. 

t3T  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanohion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rurai,  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  dk  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


STALLIONS  I 


ENGLISH  SHIRK. 

_ w  CLYDESDALE  and 

VkRCHEROIV  NORMAN. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
reglsiered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  Importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel¬ 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

FOKDIIOOK  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
In  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-Coated  S  oteh  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
for  puppies  sired  t>y  our  best  Imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Addr.  ss 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
staRes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Sunk  for  sale.  o.  H.  oREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


PRESSEY’S  BROODER.-"?  S“KK 

Hammouton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  *77  and  $16  each. 
Luiigshau  fowls  ami  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  \V.  PnliSSbY,  Hanimontou,  N.  J. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


ril  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND.,  breeds  best 
1  .  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Iud.  15  liailroads. 


■DftTTT  frUVlUTTO  I  Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
rUULlllYlJXLjlilN  !  one  half  the  former  cost, 
free.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazonovla,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURINTON’S 


FA  It  71  ROII.E It 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FUR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  muse. 
Simple,  safe  and  eook.s  quicker  than 
any  thing else.  Write  for  particulars. 


J.  K.  1‘URINTON  dfc  CO., 
Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


INDIAN  TANNED  Oue  Finger  Mittens.  Give 
good  service.  Firty  coins  a  pair.  E.  F.  YOUNGS. 
West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there¬ 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prove 
futile.  -j 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (tills 

sized  typo,  14  lines  to  tho  Inch) . 30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  Insertion,  per  agnto  line,  25  “ 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  “ 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extri 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  oem 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY 


published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  mailer  every  year,  Illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  round  in  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
reader-*,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  Is  only  $1,00 a  year,  wlihTmc 
Rurai.  Nkw  York kk,  $2.25  The  cheapest,  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  Stales.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  olllce.  For  advertising  space 
write  tho  Home  OIUco.  8  ‘ 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  tho  Rural  New-Yorkkr  la 


Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

••  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  *:<.04  (12».  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)4  tt.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (2«14  fr.) 


Agents  will  bo  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application. 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  t. 
M  Meobd-olasa  mall  matter. 
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The  Salivation  Army. 

“Think  of  the  doctors,  now  dead  and 
gone,  who  have  knit  their  brows  over  the 
sick.”  Yes,  and  think  too,  of  the  patients, 
the  Chronic  cases,  the  “given  over”  ones, 
those  over  whom  the  brows  were  knit  in 
vain.  The  chronic  diseases  exhaust  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  physician,  and  the  strength 
of  the  sufferer,  who,  given  over  as  a  hope¬ 
less  case,  has  only  to  wait  for  death,  the 
physician  being  able  only  to  palliate  his 
sufferings,  or  give  temporary  relief.  The 
impression  is  becoming  general,  however, 
that  there  is  a  remedy  for  many  of  these 
chronic  and  “  hopeless  ”  cases,  and  that  it 
is  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  of 
Das.  Starkey  &  Palen.  But  read  for 
yourself  what  the  Compound  Oxyscen 
Treatment  has  accomplished  in  chronic 
cases  and  the  testimonials  from  patients 
given  over  by  the  physicians.  Read  what 
Judge  Kelley,  Mrs.  Livermore,  and  nu¬ 
merous  others,  have  said  about  it.  You 
will  find  it  in  our  brochure,  sent  free,  200 
pages,  a  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen. 
It  will  give  you  records  of  many,  very 
many  cases  and  cures,  with  testimonials. 
Of  course,  there  are  worthless  Imitations, 
either  under  the  same  or  different  names, 
but  all  alike  claiming  to  possess  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  Compound  Oxygen.  None  genuine 
but  that  manufactured  by  Drs.  Starkey  & 
PALEN,  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Venison  is  lower. 

Quinces  are  scarce. 

Squashes  are  cheap. 

Cabbages  have  advanced. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  higher. 

The  cheese  market  is  dull. 

Buckwheat  Is  quoted  at  60  cents. 

Turnips  sell  for  90  cents  per  barrel. 

Tomatoes  are  nearly  out  of  market. 

Lima  beans  are  much  higher  and  scarcer. 

The  export  trade  in  clover  seed  continues. 

Eggs  of  the  best  grades  are  scarce  and 
higher. 

Game  is  quite  plentiful  and  prices  are 
somewhat  lower. 

Potatoes  remain  firm.  The  supply  of 
choice  stock  is  limited. 

Pears  are  scarce.  Choice  fruit  packed 
in  kegs  sells  quickly  at  good  prices. 

Cranberries  are  in  good  supply,  of  good 
quality,  and  sell  readily  at  fair  prices. 

Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  firm. 
Choice  grades  are  in  good  demand  at  strong 
prices. 

Apples  are  plentiful,  but  fine  table  fruit 
is  in  good  demand  and  shows  no  decline  in 
prices. 

Hay  is  selling  slowly,  especially  the  low 
grades.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  a  prime 
article. 

Chestnuts  show  a  wide  range  of  prices, 
due  to  the  great  difference  in  quality  of  the 
stock  received. 

Beans  remain  firm  and  the  receipts  are 
light.  Marrows  are  extremely  scarce  and 
prices  are  nominal. 

There  are  sections  in  the  large  winter 
wheat  growing  areas  of  Illinois  where  the 
Hessian  fly  is  reported  as  having  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

A  TELEGRAM  from  the  West  says  that 
the  farmers  and  feeders  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Nebraska  are  paying  50  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn. 

Messrs.  James  Lindsay  &  Son,  Glas¬ 
gow  aud  Edinburgh,  cable  that  there  is  a 
good  demand  in  their  markets.  Baldwins 
are  selling  at  from  $5.10  to  $5  60. 

Cheese  sales  were  reported  from  Utica 
at  8%,  8%,  9,  9%,  9%  and  9%  cents,  ruling 
at  8%.  From  several  interior  markets  the 
ruling  price  ranges  about  nine  cents. 

Iowa  reports  that  farmers  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  their  surplus  old  coru  quite  freely  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  20  days,  owing  to  the  high  price 
they  have  been  able  to  get  for  it  at  home. 

Florida  oranges  are  quite  plentiful,  but 
it  is  evident  most  of  them  were  picked  too 
soon.  They  are  too  sour  to  be  very  desir¬ 
able,  still  those  arriving  sell  readily  at  fair 
prices. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Liver¬ 
pool,  cable  that  American  apples  sold  in 
their  market  October  27  as  follows  :  Bald¬ 
wins,  at  from  $5.10  to  $5.95;  Golden  Rus¬ 
sets,  at  from  $5.10  to  $5  35. 

Grapes  continue  plentiful  and  cheap,  the 
cheapest  fruit  of  the  season,  unless  it  be 
bananas.  Concords  lead  in  popularity.  The 
demand  for  white  grapes  is  limited.  Ua- 
tawbas  are  not  at  their  best. 

TnE  largest  consignment  of  Alnieria 
Grapes  that  was  ever  received  at  this  port 
by  any  one  firm,  17,157  barrels,  came  on  the 
steamship  Pocasset  on  Friday  last  and  was 
sold  at  auction  by  E.  L.  Godsell  at  from  $4 
to  $11.50  a  barrel. 

Raisins  and  other  dried  fruits  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  been  received  in  quite  large 
quantities  recently  via  steamer  from  New 
Orleans,  This  seems  to  be  a  cheaper  route 
than  the  regular  overland  one  tor  green 
fruits,  though  it  is  probably  not  feasible 
for  the  latter. 

Hops  remain  firm,  though  trading  is 
moderate.  The  price  has  advanced  slightly 
and  it  looks  now  as  though  it  might  reach 
the  half-dollar  maik.  There  is  a  steady 
export  demand  which  gives  strength  to 


the  market.  Reports  from  the  interior 
markets  show  everything  quiet,  and  but 
limited  sales  being  made.  Hops  remaining 
unsold  are  mostly  held  by  those  able  to 
carry  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are 
held  for  50  cents. 


Farmers  and  grain  growers  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  report  that  the  Hessian  fly  has 
made  an  attack  upon  early-sown  wheat, 
and  that  the  wheat  sown  during  Septem¬ 
ber  is  ruined  by  the  insect.  Reports  of  se¬ 
vere  damage  come  from  Ottawa,  Kan  ,  and 
Lafayette,  Cass  and  Jackson  Counties,  Mo. 

Reports  from  Southern  California  say 
that  light  rains  for  two  weeks  have  been 
followed  by  most  favorable  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  Merced  farmers  are  busy  seed¬ 
ing  and  harrowing,  in  summer  fallow. 
Merced  wheat,  except  seed  wheat,  has  about 
all  gone  to  tide  water  and  most  of  it  is 
afloat  en  route  to  Europe. 


A  REPORT  of  the  potato  crop  of  12  States 
given  in  the  Farmers’  Review,  gives  the 
yield  as  one  third  of  the  product  harvested 
in  those  States  last  year.  The  severe  mid¬ 
summer  drought,  which  followed  an  un¬ 
usually  wet  soring,  proved  disastrous  to 
potatoes  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Dakota.  In  many  counties 
in  these  States  the  crop  was  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure  and  at  best  the  yield  was  very  light. 
The  majority  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
correspondents  report  the  yield  fair  and 
quality  average.  The  fact  that  the  area 
planted  to  potatoes  this  year  was  about  10 
per  cent,  less  than  last  year’s  acreage 
should  also  be  considered.  The  followiug 
is  the  estimate  of  the  potato  crop  : 


Illinois.... 
Indiana. ... 

Ohio . 

Kentucky 
Missouri  .. 

Iowa . . 

Kansas  ... 
Nebraska. 
Michigan. . 
w  Iseonsln 
Minnesota 
Dakotas... 


Average 
in  hush. 
...  21 
...  27 
...  49 
..  88 
...  26 
...  48 
...  21 
...  27 
...  84 
...  86 
...  77 
...  43 


Total 
yield. 
2,745,1X0 
1,718,(100 
7,0.32,1)00 
1,4 19,000 
1,942,000 
6,921,000 
2,461,000 
i;796,1XlO 
9,514,000 
5,854,000 
4,955,04)1) 
2.65S.0C0 


Total .  42)4  44,834,(100 

The  crop  in  other  States  and  Territories 
will  not  probably  exceed  73,796,000  bushels, 
making  a  grand  total  for  1890  of  122,731,000 
bushels,  against  the  estimate  for  1859  of 
233,701,000  bushels  and  for  1888  of  216,646,- 
000  bushels. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  Sick-Headache. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Saturday.  November  1,  1890. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Euglish  Parliament,  will  act  as 
one  of  the  judges  at  the  swell  horse  show 
to  open  in  this  city  November  10. 

The  twenty  first  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Bee  Association  met  in 
Keokuk,  la.,  Wednesday,  delegates  being 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

A  report  that  the  Mexican  Government 
had  placed  an  import  duty  on  cattle  from 
this  country  in  retaliation  for  the  McKin¬ 
ley  Bill  is  discredited  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington. 

It  is  again  confidently  reported  that  West¬ 
ern  cattlemen  have  almost  accomplished 
the  long  rumored  association  to  control  the 
market  for  their  stock  and  get  out  of  the 
clutches  of  middlemen  and  speculators. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  of  the.  United  States 
Nurseries,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  will  hold  a 
flower  show  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
this  city,  November  24  to  30.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  orchids,  palms,  foliage  and  flow¬ 
ering  plants  will  be  exhibited. 

Gen.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  our  respected 
correspondent,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
recently.  The  vigor  and  force  found  in  his 
writings  are  such  as  we  might  expect  in  a 
man  of  middle  age,  Instead  of  one  long  past 
the  allotted  years  of  man.  Long  may  he 
live  to  wield  a  trenchant  pen  I 

The  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  its  thirty  third  annual  meeting 
at  Clinton,  December  2  to  4.  A  large  at¬ 
tendance  is  desired.  Premiums  will  be 
given  on  fruits  and  flowers.  A  general 
report  from  each  county  is  desired.  Pro¬ 
grammes  will  be  issued  later.for  which  sug¬ 
gestions  and  questions  are  desired.  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Secretary,  Westport. 

The  first  prize  at  the  Maine  State  Fair, 
this  year,  for  best  collection  of  vegetables, 
also  the  sweepstakes,  was  taken  by  F.  J. 
Kinney,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Kinney 
has  taken  six  first  prizes  within  the  last 
three  seasons  at  the  New  England,  Bay 
State  and  Providence  fairs,  in  competition 
with  some  of  the  largest  vegetable  growers 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Kinney’s  vegetables 
during  all  this  time  have  been  grown 
solely  on  Stockbridge  fertilizers,  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes  has,  in  several  instances 
where  competition  has  been  very  close,  been 
decided  wholly  on  account  of  general  fine 
quality  rather  than  size  of  the  exhibit.  Mr. 
Kinuey  hat-  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  New 
England  at  least. 

Hog  cholera  is  reported  from  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa.,  where  400  hogs  being  fattened  at 
a  distillery  had  died.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Car¬ 
ter,  State  Veterinary  Surgeon,  was  called, 
and  after  a  careful  investigation  pro¬ 
nounced  the  disease  hog  cholera  of  the 
very  worst  form.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of 
the  drove— some  700- -had  been  driven 
through  the  streets  of  Brownsville  and 
shipped  east,  mainly  to  Philadelphia.  It 
is  said  many  of  the  hogs  dropped  dead  on 
the  streets,  but  were  picked  up  and  shipped 
with  the  living.  Many  animals  owned  by 
the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  have  since 
died.  The  mattei  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  but  owing  to 
the  delay  in  notifying  the  officials  it  is  not 
thought  the  diseased  hogs  can  be  traced. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  November  i,  i8go 


Brans.— Marrows— New.  *325@#3  30;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  40 :  Pea,  *2  40®2  50  ;  Red  Kidney, $3  90.  Wh  Ite 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40@$2  50  :  Foreign  Mediums,  $1  75  3 
8  2  25  ;  Green  Peas.  81  05@$1  10. 

Butter — Creamery. — Kigln.  best  25® 26c:  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  193250;  Western,  b-st,  24325c  do 
prime.  22@23o :  do  good.  19@21e  :  do  poor,  16@’8e  ; 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  nrlme  19  a>21c  •  do  One, 
14316c  do  po  r,  ll@12e  Dairy.-  State,  beat.  22@2'c(; 
do  prime,  19@21c  :  do  good  17@18c :  do  poo".  14316c  • 
Woa'ern,  prime.  15@17e  :  do  fair,  11®13e;  do  poor  10 
Olio  ■  do  factory,  best,  —  @—  ;  do  prime  13@l4c;  do 
good,  8  311&C. 

Chkksk.— Fancy,  Sept.,  994@9%c:  fancy,  August.  9® 
9>4e;  good,  fair.  7)4@8c :  light  skims,  6@7)$c  ; 

skims,  2@3)6c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  7)<S®9Ke. 

Enos.— Near  by,  fresh,  23V4@24c  :  Canadian.  22)43 
23c.;  Southern.  21@22e:  w evern,  best.  22)4® 23o;  Ice¬ 
house,  13@20c  ;  Limed,  18)4®  19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples.  Gravensteln,  Derbbl.  *2  50 
3*4  50;  Pippin.  83  (X)3*3  50 :  Blu-h.  83  Ml® *4  50  :  Alex¬ 
ander,  *3  no®$4  ;  King.  *3®$4  50:  Bal  ’win,  82 00@*3  50 : 
Green.  $3003*425  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  $3@*4I0: 
common  t>  good,  *1  >4*2  75;  Lemons,  per  box.  83  75® 
85  00;  Pears,  Cooking,  per  bbl.,  *4  093*5  00 ;  Bartlett, 
per  box,  83  50®*5  50 :  Bose  cer  keg,  82  50® S3  00 ; 
Seckel.  per  keg,  83  503*4  (X):  Anjou,  do,  *2  0O® 
82  75;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  *5,a86:  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  86  00®88  50  per  bbl.:  82  @82  75  p3i  e rate:  do  Jersey 
82  00®  $2  25  per  crate;  Grapes,  Concord,  18@30c  per 
basket.  Delaware,  12®35c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges, 
$2@$8‘25  ^er  box.  Quinces,  82  »87  per  bbl. 

Domestic  Dried— Apples— Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13t4@15)6c;  poor,  i2)£'»13c:  coarse  cut,  7)<;<38c;  sliced, 
8@tlc;  do  old.  3)4@S44c:  Chopped.  4®4‘4c,  Cores  and 
skins,  4®4)tfc.  Cherries,  new.  !9®32c;:  do.  old.  8®10c. 
Raspberries.  29  332c;  Blackberries.  8®9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  18@20::  Plums,  new.  10®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled.  30®83c;  do  unpeeled.  18321c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6’4®7c ;  Apricots,  California,  17@2l‘c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  16317c. 

Game.— English  snipe,  per  dor.  81  ?5®*1  50;  Large  yel- 
low-l“gsn‘pe  p  rdoz.  81  75 - 8-’:  Golden  rlov-  r  pritre, 
p»rdoz.,  *1  25a*l 50  Graes  plover  Western  prime  p  r 
doz..  75c@81 ;  Sand  snipe,  per  doz  .  25c:  bowbiris, 
Wo-teru  per  doz.  $3  50@*4  C  irlew  an  1  Marlin,  per 
doz.,  $150;  Par  ridges.  State  per  pair,  *10038125; 
do  Western  p  r  pa  r  90c@tl  12:  Grouse,  Western,  per 
pair,  75c'e$l;  Woodcock,  per  pair.  75@90c;  Venison, 
fresh  saddles,  per  lb,  12®  15c:  do  frozen.  13315c-  Wild 
Ducks,  Western,  Canvass,  per  pair.  82  5  '®$3  00;  do, 
do.  Red  head,  per  pair.  $1  ;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair, 
60@75e:  do,  do.  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  40@50c  ;  do, 
do,  common,  per  pair,  <03  55c. 

Hay.  Choice,  70@75c ,  Timothy.  No.  1,  60@65c;  do  No. 
2  50@55C  shipping,  40345c.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  80@ 
85c.;  short  rye,  40®50c.  oat  and  wheat.  40345c. 

Hops.-  State,  ’90  crop,  45@48c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
*89, 32<&34c,dogood,28m'29cdo  -ommon.  25®26c;do.  1*88, 
good  anl  prime,  20«22c:  do  do.  common,  17@19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1339  crops,  25@32c;  do,  1890  crop,  42343c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  weak.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  8)<jC.  and  farmers’  grades  at  7c;  Pecans, 
11®12c;  Chestnuts.  81  50@$4  00  per  bushel;  Hickory 
Nuts,  $1@$2  50  per  bushel. 

Poultry.- Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  12® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  tta:2o;  do  common  to. 
good,  9@10c':  Ducks,  spring,  good.  12®13;  Squab: 
white,  per  dozen,  83  50®$4  IX) ;  do  dark,  do.  $2  50; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  13@18c.:  Western,  9 
®13c :  Fowls,  near  by.  12c. 

Poultry— Live.—  Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  9® lie; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb.  9*#310t4c.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
9@10)4c;  roosters,  per  lb,  521 6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  93 
lie;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50365c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern.  per  pair.  $1  25®$1  50. 

Seeds.  Exporters  are  quiet,  as  veiy  little  stock 
oners.  Prices  rather  nominal.  In  a  Jobbing  way 
clover  Is  quoted  at  7)£@8c  timothy,  *1  40*$1 70. 

Tobacco.— Active  and  firm.  Havana  higher.  Sales. 
400  cases  1889  Wisconsin  Havana.  9312c:  do  1899  Ohio 
Seed  8:<olOc:  150  do '8*3  S'ate  Havana,  private  term  1 : 
140  do  1883  Pennsylvania  Havana,  11)4@13;  150  do  889 
State  Havana.  13  nl  c;  '80  do  1389  New  England 
Havana  15@25c :  200  00  Sundries,  6  3'c :  1,000  bales 
Havana  filler  changed  hards  at  prices  ranging  from 
70c  -81  25 ;  Sumatra  tobacco,  350  bales  at  from  $1  62)^ 
®$2  75, 

Vegetables. —  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
$2  40@$2  75 :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $150@*2  4o;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  $15U®*2  60;  Sweets,  do,  *150 
@82  50.  Onions  -Western  New  York  *2  50® $2  75.  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  $2  50«$2  75  do  White.  *3  503*4  50;  do 
yellow.  *2  75(38 3  ;  Western,  $2  <'5(3*2  50;  Jersey,  $2  25 
@*3  60;  Cabbage,  L.  L,  per  100.  $2  25® $5  00 ;  Squash, 
per  bbl.,  75c® 81  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  S5*390e,  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl..  $2  50® 84  00 ;  Lima  Beans,  per  bag,  $1  50 
@83  ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  65c@75e. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  —The  weather  In  the  United  Kingdom  was 
reported  as  wet,  and  this  was  used  as  a  strengthening 
factor.  Minneapolis  wire '  to  the  effect  that  flour 

E  rices  had  been  ad  a  need,  which  also  helped  the  early 
rninoss.  But  Bradstreet’s  figures,  which  made 
an  1  no -ease  of  2  039,000  bushels  In  available  stocks  east 
of  the  Rockies  fer  the  week,  had  a  d-  pressing  In¬ 
fluence,  ami  caused  considerable  realizing.  Interior 
arrivals  were  quite  moderate,  but  this  was  offset  by 
the  light  seaboard  clearances.  TDe  market  ruled 
Irregular  and  closed  rather  easier.  Sales -Ungraded 
Winter  Red  at  860® @8 1  1096;  No.  1  Hard  Spring 
Nominal,  $1  >6)4  delivered  ;  No.  2  Rel,  quoted  $1  OijS 
store.  »1  034  afloat;  No.  2  October.  $1  0,^@$l  084s ; 
do  November,  *1  i.S3*i  034*;  do  December,  $1  084<i@ 
$1 1)9®:  do  January,  $1  099g@'<l  1046;do  February.  $1 104^ 
WS)  1144:  do  March,  $1  U4*@$l  12)4;  do  April,  $1  1144, 
do  May.  *1  1  4k  S  12  9-16;  do  July.  *1 1  5.  RYE.— Firm, 
sales— Canada  to  arrive,  71*4-  for  export.  Western, 
in  ooalloads.  quoted  at  70a74o;  Canada,  70«7ic  to 
arrive;  State, 74(376c.  BARLEY. -Strong.  Sales-Un- 
g  aded  Canada,  80m9t)c;  No.  1  Milwaukee  quoted  SO  3 
83c;  Ungraded  Western.  80@9uc;  Ungraded  Canada, 
90c"-S  ;  extra  No.  2  do,  9U&9.'o  No.  1  Canada,  9sc@*l. 
CORN  — Uul-*d  irregular,  as  Influenced  by  tr  e  fluctua¬ 
tions  In  wheat.  Bradstreet  reports  a  decrease  of  999,. 
I’OU  bus 8 els  tor  the  we-  k  in  available  stocks  east  of 
the  Rockies.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  59)4 
@6>e;  No.  2  Mixed.  5946<i60c  store  and  elevator,  60 3 
61  4)e  afloat,  yellow,  62  •  store  for  1,0  X)  bushels :  No.  2 
O-tober,  594kc;  do  November.  534ti@59)kc  ;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  60@6o4ke;  do  January,  594k  60)4c;  do  .May.  61)4® 
6174c.  OATS. -continued  on  the  upward  turn,  but  the 
close  was  less  firm,  on  the  spot  these  was  a  rise  of 
>3®4ie.  and  trading  was  moderately  active.  Arrivals 
were  comparatively  small,  which  added  to  the  early 
llrnmess.  Bradstreet  reports  a  decrease  of  169.000 
bushels  for  the  week  In  available  stocks  east  of  the 
ltoekies.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  48c  elevator;  No.  3  white, 
50*v'  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  48)$@43c  elevator;  No.  2 
white, 5.’e  elevator;  No.  1  White,  54^e  elevator;  No.  2 
Chicago.  5  )c\  Ungraded  mixed  Western,  46A$@50e;  do 
white,  50® 56c.;  No.  2  October.  4844c;  do  November,  49c: 
do  December.  50350)kc;  do  May.  5ITk>t52)kc;  No.  '*■ 
White  October.  52c;  do  November.  52W,c;  do  Decem¬ 
ber.  5244@5So:  do  January.  5S)4e.  FEED— Quote  1:  lu 
lb  85'«8')kc:  60  1b  80(a85c  ;  80  lb  9C»*1;  100  lb  $1  10® 
$1  15 ;  Sharps,  $1  20® $1  25  ;  Rye  Feed  Feed.  95e@$l. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— Poor  to  good  native  steers  sold  at  $3  25® 
$1  75  per  lOO  pounds ;  l'exans  at  $i  20&$3  30:  stags  and 
oxen  at  $2  25@$3 :  bulls  at  81 603*2  10.  Cable  advices 
quote  British  markets  steady  at  34kd  lor  refrigerated 
beef.  and5)4@6d  for  American  steers,  estimated  dead 
weight. 

MILCH  COWS.— Receipts,  140  head.  A  large  mpr- 
ber  were  cous'gned  direct  to  suburban  dealers.  Mar 
ket  slow  aud  unchanged,  with  poor  to  good  cows  sill¬ 
ing  at  *20@*  15  per  head. 

CALVES.— Tie  market  ruled  about  f  teady  for  gra-f - 
ers,  but  veals  sold  at  slow  prices,  ami  the  demand 
was  sluggish  for  all  sorts  of  live  calves.  Reporte  1 
sales  were  at  2)£32®c  per  pound  for  grassets,  24g  c 
83-4c  for  mlxe.1  an  I  fed  calves.  3c  for  Westerns,  with  a 
few  selected  sold  at  344c,  aud  Common  to  choice  veats 
ranged  from  5@7)£o. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Good  sheep  appeared  to  le 
Arm  and  at  the  lower  yards  lambs  were  rated  a  trifle 
better,  but  at  the  uutown  yards  the  market  ruled 
weak  especially  for  common  and  medium  grades  of 
stock.  Poor  to  choice  she-p  sold  at  *3  -»«5  60.  selected 
wethers  at  $5  75@$5  37)k,  poorest  to  best  lambs  at  $5  <4 
$6  65. 

HOGS  —Market  dull  and  15@25e  lower,  with  sales  of 
fair  to  good  hogs  at  $4  10(3*1  35;  an  I  a  bunch  of  extra 
prime  light  States  sold  at  $4  50. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


French  Burr: 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
_  since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Kxpositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 

A.W. STRAUB  &  CQ.,Philada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  0.  Ter' j-  West  of  Pa 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Stive  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  bumping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  iu  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  bnlry  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scolders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


■  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  i 


I  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  | 


Your  subscription  will  be  extended 
a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 
you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 
AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  ascents 
each.  Send  these  before  December  1 
and  you  may  win  part  of  the 

$100.00  in  Cash 

to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions.  See  “Publisher’s 
Desk,”  page  764,  for  particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  764. 


AGENTS 


and  Farmer*  with  no  experience  make  C2-50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Batks,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  day. 
8*1  one  week.  So  can  you.  I* rool*  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Go..  Cincinnati.  O. 


Texas  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands. 

The  Texas  and  Paclllc  Land  Grant. 

Charles  J.  Canda,  Simeon  J.  Drake.  William  Strauss, 
Proprietors.  Comprising  :i.4A0.(iG7,  acres  of  Se¬ 
lected  Lands  situated  In  Forty  different  counties  of 
Texas,  is  now  in  market.  Average  pr.ee  of  good 
farming  lands  about  Three  Dollars  per  acre  on  ten 
annual  payment  terms.  Interest  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  each  deferred  payment  as  It  becomes  due. 
For  maps,  circulars,  and  descriptions  of  the  counties, 
write  to  W.  H.  ABRAMS,  General  Aoknt, 

411  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Texas. 


(7S  OOln  COCfl  00 A  MONTH  can  be  made 
H>  I  IU  y  4:  working  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
t  line  to  the  business.  Spore  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities, 
a  F.  JOHNSON  Hi  CCk,  XXS  Main  SL.  Richmond,  Vo. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fail.  Sold  by  F.  HISCOX, 
•uljj  853  tir’d  way,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKKJE. 


J0NESSCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.” 


ERR  CRPF  CATALOGUE 

rUll  rilLL  ADDRESS 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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‘Rough  on  Rogues.' 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


NOVEMBER 


10. 


Look  out  for  fraudulent  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  A  patent  has  just  been 
issued  to  a  Philadelphia  man  for 
a  fertilizer  composed  of  “caustic  lime, 
gypsum,  rotten-rock,  common  bog,  sulphate 
of  iron,  salt  and  water.”  Doubtless  this 
will  have  a  fine  sale  under  some  stirring 
name  until  the  chemists  get  a  chance  to 
analyze  it.  Even  then  the  farmers  who  do 
not  believe  in  “  book  farming  ”  will  spend 
their  hard-earned  money  for  it  I  Such 
money  comes  hard  but  goes  easily.  Look 
out  that  you  do  not  ridicule  “  science  ”  and 
then  turn  about  and  do  things  that  are 
founded  on  correct  scientific  principles.  A 
farmer  in  the  South  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  “  bosh  ”.  of  scientific  writers  who 
talked  about  “green  manuring,”  “plants 
drawing  nitrogen  from  the  air,”  etc.,  etc. 
Then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  grew  big 
crops  of  corn.  He  drilled  in  the  corn  in 
rows  five  feet  apart,  and  put  what  manure 
he  had  right  in  the  drills.  Half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  corn  rows  he  sowed  a  narrow 
strip  of  cow  peas.  These  cow  peas  were 
plowed  right  under  and  the  next  year  the 
corn  was  planted  where  the  peas  had 
grown,  while  another  strip  of  peas  took  the 
place  of  the  corn,  the  manure  going  into 
the  drills  as  before.  That  man  was  a 
scientist,  only  he  did  not  know  it.  There 
are  two  lessons  to  be  taken  from  this : 
One  is  for  you  “practical”  people, — do  not 
sneer  too  much  at  “  science.”  The  other  is 
for  your  “scientific”  friends,— talk  prim¬ 
er  I  Be  so  clear  that  people  cannot  help 
following  you. 

•  * 

TDPSdUV  kook  out  that  you  recognize  the 
3  fact  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
^  ^  •  make  a 


out  of  whatever  you  undertake.  A  howl¬ 
ing  success  is  one  that  is  so  full  of  the  good 
things  that  naturally  follow  successful 
efforts  that  it  is  absolutely  obliged  to  howl 
in  order  to  be  comfortable.  Try  to  make 
your  work  successful  by  staying  by  it  with 
all  the  energy,  strength  and  thought  you 
can  muster.  Young  man,  do  you  realize 
that  a  day  now  will  count  for  more  than 

five  days  will  after  you  are  45  ? 

♦ 

•  * 

Wednesday  kook out  f°r  “lottery  bonds.” 

^  These  bonds  are  issued  by 
small  European  governments, 
like  Servia,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  Tney 
are  supposed  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest, 
but  only  three  per  cent,  will  be  paid  when 
the  coupons  are  presented.  The  other  three 
per  cent,  goes  into  a  fund  for  a  lottery 
drawing  in  which  bondholders  alone  partic¬ 
ipate.  Many  people  of  foreign  birth  buy 
these  bonds  and  show  a  surprising  foolish¬ 
ness  by  so  doing.  Let  them  alone.  Look 
out  for  your  sales  of  opiates,  you  druggists. 
You  are  not  justified  in  trying  to  increase 
your  sales  of  opium,  morphine,  chloral  and 
cocaine.  You  are  guilty  of  a  detestable 
crime  when  you  seek  to  “  build  up  a  trade” 
in  these  drugs.  It  is  a  shame  that  compe¬ 
tition  should  have  so  reduced  their  prices. 
Think  of  competing  for  such  an  accursed 
trade  as  this  I  Look  out  for  the  man  who 
tries  to  increase  his  trade  in  opiates.  He 
is  worse  than  the  slave  to  these  drugs. 

^  * 

•  * 

Thursday  k°°k  out  f°r  “The  Sparta  Nur- 

3  serymen,”  a  firm  in  Wisconsin 
1 31  claiming  to  sell  genuine  Wiscon¬ 

sin-grown  trees.  The  Prairie  Farmer  gives 


strong  evidence  to  show  that  these  parties 
are  frauds.  They  do  not  grow  'heir  own 
trees  at  all ,  but  ship  trees  in  'rora  Ohio  and 
other  States  where  they  are  probably  bought 
as  culls.  Wandering  tree  peddlers  are  now 
abroad  with  their  wonderful  “specimens.” 
Look  out  for  the  frauds  among  them.  *  *  * 
Look  out  for  adulterated  cattle  foods. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  shows  up  a  new  means 
of  adulterating  mill  feed:  oat  hulls,  which 
sell  at  about  $7  per  ton,  are  mixed  with 
ground  grain— corn  and-cob  meal,  for  exam¬ 
ple, and  sold  as  a  mixture  of  oats  and  ground 
feed.  The  customer  sees  the  hard  oat  hulls 
in  it  and  thinks  of  course  there  must  be  oat¬ 
meal  there  too.  This  is  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  city  “  lemonade”  man  mixes 
tartaric  acid  and  water  and  then  puts  a  piece 
of  lemon  peel  in  the  glass.  *  *  *  Look  out 
for  cheap  tin-ware.  Do  not  depend  upon 
the  ragman  for  your  milk  pans  and  pails. 
Get  good,  heavy  tin,  no  matter  if  you  have 
to  pay  more  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Friday  Look  out  that  you  do  not  let  prej- 
3  udice  ride  necessity  to  death.  An 
1  4*  excellent  illustration  of  the  folly 
of  local  prejudice  is  found  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Florida  Dispatch. 
“  Our  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
despises  all  others,  is  very  apt  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  anything  eaten  by  ‘greasers’ 
and  ‘  nitrgers.’  That,  we  apprehend,  is  one 
trouble  with  cassava.  The  idea  of  digging 
and  eating  roots  is  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor.  The  potato  has  been  so  many  years 
in  use  that  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  its 
origin.  A  cassava  root  cut  into  convenient 
pieces,  well  boiled,  peeled,  mashed  and 
seasoned  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper, 
would  not  by  very  many  people  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  universally  popular 
dish,  mashed  Irish  potato.  We  can  testify 
to  this  fact  personally,  but  it  will  doubtless 
be  many  years  before  a  root  eaten  by 
*  greasers  ’  will  be  found  often  on  an  Amer¬ 
ican  gentleman’s  table.”  As  our  readers 
have  been  told,  the  cassava  root  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  nutritious  and  palatable,  besides  be¬ 
ing  a  very  heavy  cropper.  And  yet, 
“  American  gentlemen  ”  will  not  eat  it  be¬ 
cause  “  niggers  ”  were  first  to  dis°over  its 
good  qualities.  What  a  boon  this  food 
would  be  to  the  poor  in  our  great  cities— if 
they  would  eat  it!  This  is  a  strange  world. 
There  are  lots  of  the  “  McAllister  400  ”  who 
seem  to  forget  that  their  ancestors  were 
glad  to  saw  wood  and  wash  clothes  for  a 
living. 

* 

•  • 


SltUrdiLV  E-  Itelaud.  President  of 

*  the  U.  S.  Pure  Milk  Company, 
*0*  is  in  trouble.  He  was  arrested 
last  week  for  cheating  t  he  secretary  of  the 
company.  He  claimed  to  have  some  secret 
process  for  sterilizing  milk,  and  showed 
some  affidavits  from  prominent  chemists  to 
prove  that  his  system  was  very  valuable. 
It  was  found  that  these  affidavits  were 
forgeries,  and  that  the  fellow  had  no  secret 
at  all.  We  speak  of  this  because  we  learn 
that  a  number  of  sharpers  are  getting  ready 
to  sell  a  “right”  to  a  patent  process  for 
sterilizing  milk.  We  say  to  all  our  friends, 
let  them  alone.  At  the  suggestion  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  of  our  experiment  stations 
are  making  experiments  in  this  line  which 
will  tell  the  whole  story.  Wait  for  it  1 


Poultry  Yard. 

Clean  the  coops. 

Wyandottes  will  not  wander. 

Most  poultry  houses  are  too  small. 

Who  have  fed  cotton  seed  meal  to  hens  ? 

Bantam  eggs  are  “  condensed  richness.” 

Never  expect  firstclass  layers  from 
Dorking  crosses. 

Why  do  poultry  seem  to  prefer  corn  to 
any  other  grain  ? 

How  do  you  store  cabbages  for  winter 
eating  for  the  hens  ? 

Plaster,  carbolic  acid  and  kerosene  are 
good  for  the  chicken  house. 

Brown  eggs  for  winter.  Breeds  that  lay 
white  eggs  do  best  work  in  spring  and 
summer. 

White  Wyandottes  breed  remarkably 
true  considering  the  fact  that  the  “  origi¬ 
nals  ”  or  sports  from  the  laced  breed  are  but 
two  or  three  generations  removed.  It  is 
claimed,  with  good  reason,  that  many 
White  Wyandottes  contain  White  Leghorn 
blood. 

How  many  useless  roosters  are  you  going 
to  winter  ?  You  can  safely  get  rid  of  half 
a  dozen  or  more,  the  number  depending  on 
the  size  of  your  flock.  Other  folks  who 
own  poultry  feel  the  same  way,  conse¬ 
quently  this  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  well- 
bred  bird. 


The  latest  hen  theory  is  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  few  persistent  old  sitters 
among  a  flock  of  laying  hens.  The  point  is 
that  the  laying  hens  see  their  broody 
sifters  so  patiently  waiting  for  a  family 
and  are  so  moved  to  compassion  that  they 
lay  extra  eggs  in  order  to  help  them  out  I 

A  specialist  in  breeding  poultry  is  as  sure 
to  lead  as  the  manufacturer  who  devotes 
his  entire  time  and  attention  to  a  certain 
grade  of  goods  or  articles  he  manufactures. 
The  time  is  certainly  passing  when  the 
person  who  breeds  several  kinds  of  poultry 
will  have  the  confidence  placed  in  the  purity 
of  his  breeds  the  specialist  has. 

A.  S.  F.  LYONS. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Florida  Agriculturist 
fed  too  much  corn  until  his  hens  were  too 
fat.  In  that  hot  country  apoplexy  re¬ 
sulted  He  says :  “  Many  times  since  then 
I  have  saved  the  lives  of  over  fat  hens  by  a 
simple  operation.  When  the  bird  falls, 
take  a  sharp-pointed  knife  or  lancet,  raise 
the  wing  and  you  will  observe  a  large  vein, 
make  a  small  puncture  and  let  it  bleed 
well,  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  soon 
that  fowl  will  be  scratching  about  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred. 

Volcanoes  as  Incubators.— The  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Rush,  has  just 
reached  San  Francisco  from  an  Alaskan 
trip.  The  officers  paid  a  visit  to  the  island 
of  Bogoslov.  This  is  a  volcanic  island  with 
two  huge  craters,  from  which  issue  steam 
aud  clouds  of  sulphur  smoke.  The  officers 
ascended  to  the  crater  and  state  that  one 
of  the  most  novel  discoveries  in  connection 
with  the  ascent  was  that  the  ocean  birds 
used  the  volcano  island  as  a  natural  incu¬ 
bator  for  their  young.  Thousand  of  gulls 
flew  away  at  the  approach  of  the  Rush. 
They  left  behind  them,  along  the  sides  of 
the  volcano,  eggs  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

Denmark  exports  about  $1,275,000  worth 
of  eggs  annually.  Most  of  them  go  to  Eng¬ 
land,  while  a  few  in  former  years  came  to 
this  country.  The  McKinley  Bill  will 


probably  stop  any  further  importations. 
The  English  market  demands  large  eggs — 
2%  pounds  per  score  being  the  lowest 
weight  allowable  for  first-class  prices.  The 
Danes  are  very  careful  farmers  and  are 
now  devoting  their  attention  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  present  breeds,  with  a 
view  to  the  production  of  larger  eggs.  Gotd 
specimens  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  breeds 
are  being  imported,  and  careful  experi¬ 
ments  in  crossing  will  be  made  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges. 

“  The  Best  Breed.” — The  answer  to 
the  question  what  breed  has  done 
most  to  improve  poultry  generally,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion;  yet  one  may 
use  his  eyes  to  advantage  in  seeing  what 
his  neighbors  do.  Wherever  I  have  seen 
any  seemingly  purebred  poultry  on  the 
farm  or  elsewhere,  I  have  taken  pains  to 
notice  what  strain  or  family  was  most  gen¬ 
erally  found,  and  so  far  the  Plymouth  Rock 
far  outnumbers  any  other.  My  own  choice 
rather  halts  between  the  Houdans  and 
Plymouth  Rocks;  but  I  have  seen  but  few 
Houdans  on  the  farm,  possibly  because  their 
virtues  are  not  so  well  known.  They  are 
good  layers  of  large,  white  eggs,  and  on 
the  table  are  hard  to  beat.  F.  M.  CARRYL. 

The  importance  of  providing  some  “green 
food”  for  the  hens  in  winter  cannot  be 
overestimated.  A  Florida  man  tells  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Fruit  Grower  how  he 
feeds  Crab  Grass.  He  says :  “  I  cut  and 
feed  nearly,  or  quite,  two  bushels  of  it  every 
day  :  by  running  it  through  my  cutter  the 
second  time  1  get  it  nearly  as  fine  as  bran. 
This  quantity  mixed  with  24  quarts  of 
wheat  bran,  14  quarts  of  ground  grain  and 
10  pounds  of  desiccated  fish  will  make  an 
evening  meal  for  500  fowls.  I  thoroughly 
mix  it  all  with  boilin  water  early  in  the 
morning,  then  feed  at  4  30  p  m.”  Clover  hay 
is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  A  clover  cut¬ 
ter— a  little  implement  designed  especially 
for  chopping  up  hay  or  grass  for  poultry 
—is  made  by  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  THIS? 

All  successful  men,  no  matter  what  their  occupation,  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  pro¬ 
fession.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  tdread  several  differ¬ 
ent  journals,  to  get  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  well-informed 
persons  in  the  same  line.  To 
give  readers  of  this  journal 
an  opportunity  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  wo  offer  to  send 
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THE  BROILER  BUSINESS. 

Part  I. 

Its  Birthplace. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  at  the  same 
time  most  profitable  phases  of  poultry  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  raising  of  broilers  by  artificial 
processes.  The  business  is  a  very  unnatural 
one,  for  its  end  is  to  grow  chickens  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  any  well-regulated  hen  would 
scorn  the  attempt  to  raise  a  family,  and 
the  chickens  are  brought  into  the  world, 
brboded  and  tended  by  monsters  destitute 
of  feathers  and  having  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  traditional  chicken  hen. 

To  be  sure,  the  aim  is  to  secure  conditions 
approximating  those  under  which  the 
chickens  naturally  grow,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  seem  to  be  those  who  secure  these 
conditions  most  perfectly.  This  industry 
as  at  piesent  conducted  in  this  country, 
had  its  birthplace,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn, 
at  Hammouton,  N.  J.,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  the  idea  originating  with  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  the  well-known  poultry  authority. 
Although  a  good  degree  of  success  has  been 
attained,  the  business  has  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  either  as  to 
apparatus  or  methods.  For  some  time 
there  have  been  rumors  that  the  business 
was  not  proving  so  profitable  as  formerly, 
and  that  many  of  the  old  operators  had 
abandoned  it.  I  was  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  a  visit  to  the  place  and  per¬ 
sonally  inspect  several  of  the  broiler  farms. 
This  latter  term  is  a  misnomer  so  far  as 
most  of  them  are  concerned,  as  none  of  the 
farms  are  large, while  most  of  them  are  com¬ 
prised  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
village  lot.  Hammonton  is  situated  mid¬ 
way  between  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City,  on  a  sandy  plain,  an  ideal  location  for 
the  poultry  business.  The  dry,  sandy  soil 
absorbs  tbe  rain  as  fast  as  it  falls  and  the 
location  insures  a  mild  and  equable  climate. 
Cholera  is  unknown.  Then,  it  is  located 
within  easy  reach  of  all  the  great  Eastern 
markets,  with  unsurpassed  shipping  facili¬ 
ties.  Poultry  raising  is  not  the  sole  occupa¬ 
tion,  as  one  might  suppose,  for  Hammon¬ 
ton  is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  small  fruits,  cranberries,  sweet 
potatoes,  etc. 

Buildings. 

The  buildings  required  are  not  necessa¬ 
rily  expensive,  but  must  be  tightenough  to 
exclude  wind  and  water.  The  building 
which  shelters  the  brooders  and  young 
chicks  is  usually  ten  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
in  length  for  each  100  chicks  it  is  to  shelter. 
The  bottom  must  be  floored  to  exclude  rats 
and  similar  vermin,  and  this  floor  is  thickly 
covered  with  sand.  Most  of  the  brooder 
houses  have  an  alley  running  the  entire 
length  on  one  side,  with  a  door  opening 
into  each  separate  compartment.  The  com¬ 
partments  are  separated  from  the  alley  and 
from  each  other  by  partitions  of  boards  and 
wire  netting.  Mr.  Pressey’s  brooder  house 
has  no  alley,  but,  instead,  doors  of  wire  net¬ 
ting  swinging  both  ways,  and  openiug  from 
one  pen  into  the  next,  so  that  the  attendant 
must  pass  from  one  compartment  to  the 
other  in  caring  for  the  chicks.  His  brooder 
shed,  as  he  calls  it,  differs  from  the  others 
in  being  open  on  one  side  and  provided 
with  canvas-covered  frames,  which  may  be 
slipped  down  as  a  protection  when  the 
weather  is  too  severe.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  a  single  large  window  to  each  com¬ 
partment.  Too  much  glass  radiates  the 
heat  too  rapidly  during  the  night.  At  the 
end  of  the  broiler  shed  or  house  is  generally 
a  larger  house  containing  the  incubators, 
feed  room,  etc  ,  and,  where  hot  water  is 
used  for  brooding,  the  furnace.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  mostly  constructed  of  common 
lumber  and  tarred  paper.  Each  compart¬ 
ment  of  a  brooder  house  opens  on  a  small 
yard. 

Incubators. 

The  number  of  these  is  legion.  Some  are 
operated  by  hot  water,  some  with  lamps, 
but  the  object  is  to  protect  the  eggs  from 
the  outside  air  and  to  keep  the  temperature 
at  as  nearly  104  degrees  F.  as  possible.  Tho 
matter  of  moisture  must  also  be  looked 
after.  Some  of  the  machines  are  self  reg¬ 
ulating  to  a  certain  extent,  but  though 
these  require  less  attention  than  some 
others,  none  of  them  is  so  nearly  perfect  as 
to  need  no  attention.  Mr.  G.  W.  Pressey, 
was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  business  and 
he  has  spent  much  time  in  study  and  ex¬ 
periment.  He  devised  incubators  and 
brooders  which  are  still  used  in  his  oper¬ 
ations  and  with  which  he  is  still  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  view  to  further  improve¬ 
ment.  His  two  daughters  have  carried  on 
the  business  for  the  last  five  years  and 
have  been  very  successful.  All  their  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders  are  run  with  lamps. 
Mr.  Pressey  says  he  prefers  lamps  to  hot 


water  and  his  practice  confirms  his  asser¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  had  three 
incubators  of  300  egg  capacity  in  operation 
and  would  start  another  in  a  few  days. 
They  are  placed  in  a  small  back  room  in 
the  house,  where  they  are  easy  of  access. 
Each  has  two  lamps.  These  are  lighted 
and  when  the  temperature  reaches  103  de¬ 
grees  are  turned  down  to  keep  it  as  near 
that  point  as  possible  ;  a  fall  of  10  or  20 
degrees  for  a  short  time  will  not  injure  the 
eggs,  but  a  rise  of  an  equal  amount  will 
prove  fatal.  After  the  lamps  have  been 
turned  to  the  proper  hight,  they  receive  no 
more  attention,  except  filling,  till  the  hatch 
is  complete.  As  the  eggs,  approach  the 
completion  of  the  process,  they  require  less 
heat,  but  the  charring  of  the  lamp-wicks 
causes  them  to  burn  lower,  thus  regulating 
the  beat  furnished.  The  eggs  rest  upon  a 
tray  or  racx  so  arranged  that,  by  slipping 
it  the  eggs  are  turned  half  way  over.  This 
is  done  thrice  daily.  Five  minutes  daily  is 
sufficient  time  to  properly  care  for  an  incu¬ 
bator.  The  eggs  are  tested  after  being  in 
the  incubators  from  five  to  ten  days  (some 
test  twice,  some  only  once)  and  the  infertile 
ones  are  removed.  These  latter  are  fed  to 
the  chickens.  The  thermometer  is  laid 
upon  the  eggs.  Moisture  is  supplied  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  in  different  incubators;  in 
some  by  saturated  sponges  placed  among 
the  eggs  ;  in  others  by  pans  of  water.  The 
Prairie  State  is  a  favorite  incubator  and 
many  of  this  kind  are  in  use.  It  is  a 
self-regulator  and  does  good  work.  The 
Monarch  is  also  used  and  gives  satis¬ 
faction.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  several  different 
makes  which  he  has  been  testing.  The 
advocates  of  the  hot  water  machines  pro¬ 
fess  to  fear  danger  from  fire  by  using 
lamps,  but  those  using  the  latter  evidently 
have  no  fears.  Mr.  Pressey  does  not,  or  he 
would  not  harbor  them  in  his  dwelling- 
house,  while  his  brooder  sheds  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  house.  Miss  Williams 
had  two  Prairie  State  incubators  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  cellar  of  the  house.  The  medium¬ 
sized  machines  seem  to  meet  with  more 
favor  than  either  the  large  or  small  ones. 
The  latter  are  more  liable  to  variations  of 
temperature,  while,  should  any  accident 
befall  the  former,  the  loss  of  eggs  would  be 
too  great.  These  machines  will  not  hatch 
every  egg  any  more  than  a  hen  will,  but 
with  intelligent  management,  they  will 
hatch  a  far  larger  percentage  than  the  aver¬ 
age  hen  and  with  far  less  fuss.  The  time 
required  to  attend  an  incubator  is  small, 
but  such  attention  as  it  requires  must  be 
given,  and  on  time,  or  the  results  will  be 
disappointing.  An  average  300-egg  incu¬ 
bator  requires  from  two  to  three  gallons  of 
oil  for  a  hatch.  The  hatching  season  usually 
begins  in  September  or  October  and  lasts 
until  April  or  May.  F.  H.  v. 


TARIFF  TALK  FROM  SUNDRY 
SOURCES. 

The  variety  of  views  expressed  by  differ¬ 
ent  periodicals  upon  the  possible  and  prob¬ 
able  effects  upon  different  classes  of  the 
new  tariff  law  make  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  upon  the  manufacturers,  but 
the  results  to  farmers  and  the  laboring 
classes  seem  to  bring  out  a  divergence  of 
views. 

A  Michigan  Farmer  Protests.— Believ¬ 
ing  as  I  do  that  a  tariff  for  protection  gives 
present  aid  to  one  class  of  producers  at  the 
expense  of  another  class,  and  as  the  class 
to  be  benefited  are  on  account  of  location 
(being  largely  inhabitants  of  cities)  and 
from  superior  intelligence  euabled  to  exert 
greater  influence  upon  legislation  than  the 
class  that  bear  the  burdens,  they  being 
located  mainly  in  the  agricultural  districts 
and  not  as  well  informed  as  they  should  be, 
allowing  a  grevious  wrong  to  bear  upon 
them,  I  think  that  as  matters  stand 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  condition  that 
calls  for  a  relief.  The  relief,  if  it  comes  at 
all  must  come  from  increased  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  where  shall  they 
look  for  it  if  not  to  the  non-partisan  press. 
—Journal  of  Commerce. 

McKinley’s  Danger.— Ah,  if  the  women 
could  vote  how  they  would  tie  that  double- 
dutied  stocking  about  Major  McKinley’s 
neck. 

Works  both  ways.— In  one  breath  the 
tariff-mongers  boast  of  the  blessings  of 
Protection,  and  in  the  next  they  point  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  free  list  in  the 
McKinley  tariff.  After  recovering  their 
breath  they  invoke  attention  to  the  recip¬ 
rocity  clauses  in  the  bill  which  propose  to 
open  free  trade  with  all  the  regions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America.  *  *  *  The  tariff 
presses  a  pearl  button.  You  do  the  rest.— 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Our  Flag:  Nailed  to  the  Mast. 

Pointed  Qcestions.— Does  any  Republi¬ 
can  farmer  believe  that  any  country  on 
earth  will  send  us  $50,000,000  yearly  in  ex¬ 
chan  ge  for  nothing  ?  If  so,  will  he  kindly 
explain  why  we  should  object  to  it  ?  Does 
any  Republican  farmer  believe  that  any 
Amer.can  citizen  can  get  $1,000  worth  of 
Brazilian  coffee  without  paying  for  It  in 
goods  or  in  gold  ?  And  if  he  does,  will  he 
not  explain  how  it  can  be  done,  and  why 
he  is  not  doing  it  instead  of  farming?— New 
York  World. 

Feels  Uppish.— Carpets  are  up;  clothing 
is  up;  fuel  is  up;  dry  goods  are  up;  tobacco 
is  up;  crockery  is  up.  The  cost  of  living  has 
grown,  but  the  compensation  of  labor  is  no 
greater.  *  *  *  Who  are  the  beneficiaries? 
Not  the  government.  Needing  no  extra 
revenue,  it  has  in  fact  added  little  thereto. 
Not  the  merchants,  save  such  of  them  as 
discerned  the  real  meaning  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  and  bought  heavily  in  advance.  The 
men  who  profit  are  domestic  manufacturers, 
a  relatively  small  class.  The  people  who 
suffer  are  the  whole  body  of  consumers. — 
Chicago  Times. 

Comfort  for  the  Canadian  Farmers. 
— Barley  is  so  much  higher  this  year  than 
last  that  even  if  there  should  be  no  advance 
under  the  new  duty  the  Canadian  farmers 
whose  stock  failed  to  get  over  the  line  be¬ 
fore  the  6th,  will  realize  about  as  much  as 
they  did  last  year  under  the  low  duty. 
Evidently  we  pay  the  tax.  —  Buffalo 
Courier. 

Helps  the  Rich  and  Not  the  Poor.— 
A  friendly  government,  if  it  discrim¬ 
inated  at  all,  would  see  that  the  rich  man 
paid  a  little  more  than  his  share  and  the 
poor  man  a  little  less.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  the  McKinley  Bill  works,  nor  the  way 
it  is  intended  to  work.  Its  purpose  is  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer 
by  making  the  wage-earner  pay  the  top 
notch  price  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
it  accomplishes  that  purpose  with  remark¬ 
able  success. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Benefits  the  Food  Producers  at  no 
Extra  Expense  to  the  Consumers.— Tbe 
McKinley  Bill  may  have  had  some  influ¬ 
ence  in  enhancing  the  prices  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  it  may  not.  But  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  it  secures  to  American 
farmers  the  entire  American  market  for 
grain,  meat,  lard,  cheese,  butter  and  all 
staple  articles  of  food  that  can  be  produced 
in  our  climate ;  whereas,  with  free  trade  in 
those  products  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries  could,  and  would,  send  in  and 
sell  the  same  class  of  food  articles  to  the 
extent  of  $125,000,000  to  $160,000,000  in  value 
every  year.  No  class  of  American  citizens 
suffer  injury  because  this  preference  is 
given  to  American  farmers,  for  the  price  of 
food  is  not  thereby  materially  increased, 
while  the  farmers  are  benefited  by  a  more 
extended  home  market.  *  *  *  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  a  tariff  law  such  as  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Bill,  is  to  raise  revenue  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  government,  but  with  duties  so 
adjusted  to  existing  conditions  of  industry 
and  commerce  as  to  give  the  preference  to 
American  citizens  over  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  all  other  nations. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 
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rnPP  Send  tout  name  ami  address  oo  a  postal  card 
r  M  L  E»ior  all  tbe  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho* 
tograpb,  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards  Ac., 
Samples  oi  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob 
talned.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guld'  . 


MOR  MORPHINE  HABIT  Cured  at  Home. 

Trial  FREE.  No  pain.  Add.  Compound 
Oxygen  Association,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


PECULIAR  INFATUATION. 

DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  FOLLOWING  THE 
INJUNCTION  “LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER.” 

Do  men  ever  fall  in  love  with  each  other? 

Women  do.  Not  long  ago  a  young  wo¬ 
man  in  New  Jersey  was  married  to  a  youth¬ 
ful  laborer  on  her  father’s  farm.  Some  time 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the  hus¬ 
band  was  a  female ;  the  young  wife  re 
fused,  however,  though  earnestly  entreated 
by  her  friends,  to  give  up  her  chosen  con¬ 
sort.  '  The  strangest  part  of  the  discovery 
was  the  fact  that  the  bride  knew  her 
husband  was  a  woman  before  she  was  led 
t  o  the  altar. 

If  men  do  not  exhibit  this  strange  infatu¬ 
ation  for  one  of  their  own  sex,  they  at  least 
oftentimes  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
they  love  one  another.  There  are  many  in¬ 
stances  on  record  where  one  man  has  given 
his  life  for  another.  There  are  many  more 
instances  where  men  have  given  life  to 
another. 

It  is  a  proud  possession — the  knowledge 
that  one  has  saved  a  precious  human  life. 
Meriden,  Conn.,  is  the  home  of  such  a 
happy  man.  John  H.  Preston,  of  that  city, 
July  11th,  1890,  writes  :  “  Five  years  ago  I 
whs  taken  very  sick.  I  had  several  of  the 
best  doctors,  and  one  and  all  called  it  a 
complication  of  diseases.  I  was  sick  four 
years,  taking  prescriptions  prescribed  by 
these  same  doctors,  and  I  truthfully  state 
I  never  expected  to  get  any  better.  At  this 
time,  I  commenced  to  have  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  pains  in  my  back.  One  day  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  R.  T.  Cook,  of  the  firm 
of  Curt's  &  Cook,  advised  me  to  try  War 
ner’s  Safe  Care,  as  he  had  been  troubled 
the  same  way  and  it  had  effected  a  cure  for 
him.  I  bought  six  bottles,  took  the  medi¬ 
cine  as  directed,  and  am  to  day  a  well  man. 
I  am  sure  no  one  ever  had  a  worse  case  of 
kidney  and  liver  trouble  than  I  had.  Be¬ 
fore  this  I  was  always  against  proprietary 
medicines,  but  not  now  ;  oh,  no.” 

Friendship  expresses  itself  in  very  pe¬ 
culiar  ways  sometimes  ;  but  the  true  friend 
is  the  friend  in  need. 


ARTHUR’S  1891 


HOME 

MAGAZINE 


TH 


40 

YEA 


'i' 


CHOICE,  CLEAN  literature; 
CHEAPEST  OF  ITS  CLASS,  &  A 
COMPLETE  HOME  MONTHLY. 


Stories.  Housekeeping,  Fashions,  Etc. 
$1  .50  A  YEAR. 


SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  WITH  CLUB  RATES, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION  ;  NEW  STORY,  ETC. 


T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

nn  receipt  of  !5cts.  I 
will  send,  postcaid.tbe 
p ii tern  of  this  three- 
shelf  Bracket,  size 
13x91,  a  large  number 
of  new  and  beautiful 
miniature  designs  for 
scroll  sawing,  and.  my 
40  page  illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Scroll  Saws, 
Lathes,  Fancy  Woods, 
Small  Locks.  Fancy  « 
Hinges,  Catches,  Clock 
Movements,  etc.,  or 
send'e.  for citalogu-j 
and  miniature  design'. 
Bargains  in  Pocket 
Knives.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  in  the  way 
of  Premiufhs. 

A  H.  POMEROY, 

Advertising  Dept.. 

218->20  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


niPIf’C  Foot  Warmer 
UluiX  W  SHOES  Every 
Winter.  Worn  everywhere; 
woven  by  hand;  wool -lined;  seamless. 


WM.  H.  DICK,  Oansville,  N.Y.,  Manufac’c. 


Game  of  Forfeit,  with  full  directions,  275  Autograph 
Album  Selections,  11  Parlor  Games,  50  Conundrums.  Game  of 
Fortune.  Mystic  Age  Table.  Magic  Music,  Game  !■  |%  B*  ■" 

_ of  Letters.  The  new  book.  Order  of  the  Whistle.  P  B|||| 

Language  of  Flowers.  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  Game  of  Shadow - 

Buff  and  13  Magical  Experiments.  All  the  above  on  receipt  of  3  cents  for  poet- 
age  etc.  Address,  NASSAU  NOVELTY  WORKS.  3S  &  CO  Fulton  SL.  New  York. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  PQ  C  C" 

lowest  PBICF.S.  samples  r  n  c.  c. 

LAUREL  CARD  C<X.  CLINTONVILucL  CONN. 


HUMBUGERY 
OF  MEDICINES 
EXPOSED. 
ADDRESS 

G.  S.  M.  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


ESTABLISHED  1865. 

MIDDLETOWN  NURSERY  AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

Peach  Trees  our  Specialty. 

25l),0  0  first  class  Peach  Trees  of  best  varieties  at  low 
prices.  Special  Inducements  on  large  lots,  or  -will  sell 
our  entire  Nursery  of  trees  now  ready,  and  S5U,0Ui 
budded  this  season,  with  good-will  and  business. 
Very  cheap  for  cash.  Catalogues  free. 

E.  R.  COCHRAN  &  CO„  Middletown,  Del. 
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Humorous . 

My  wife  would  (rive  a  fortune  had 
She  eyes  to  see  her  bark— 

To  know  in  church  if  well  or  bad 
Doth  lit  her  seal-skin  sack. 

New  York  Herald. 

“  Do  you  know,  Eleanor,  I  think  Hebe 
Hardie  has  a  figure  like  the  Venus  of 
Milo  ?”  “  Why,  Sally  !  I  think  Hebe  has  a 
very  good  figure.” — Life. 

Fikst  Broker:  “Are  you  in  favor  of  a 
combine  ?”  Second  Broker :  “  No,  my  boy, 
I’ve  been  a  party  to  three  rings  this  year, 

and - ”  First  Broker:  “Got  left.”  Second 

Broker :  “  Yes.  and  the  girl  kept  the  ring 
every  time.”—  West  Shore. 

Baby’s  Recognition.— “Oh,”  says  mam¬ 
ma  to  her  husband,  “  such  good  news ! 
Baby  talks.  He  has  just  said  his  first 
words.”  “Really?”  “Yes;  just  fancy. 
We  were  at  the  monkey  cage  in  the  park, 
when  the  baby  cried  out,  ‘  Ah,  papa  I  ’  ” — 
Chatter. 

An  advertisement  appeared  a  short  time 
ago  in  a  provincial  paper  for  a  woman  to 
“wash,  iron  and  milk  one  or  two  cows.” 
We  can  understand  the  cows  wanting  milk¬ 
ing,  but  why  on  earth  they  require  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion. — Chatter. 

A  Slow  Town.— First  Speculator :  “Why 
have  you  pulled  out  from  Brownsburg  ?  I 
thought  real  estate  was  advancing  stead¬ 
ily.”  Second  Speculator :  “  Brownsburg  is 
a  dead  town,  sir— slow — slow’s  the  word,  no 
push  there.  Why,  the  census  gives  it  2,000 
more  than  it  claimed.” — Puck. 
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EADS  THEM  A  T,  L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  in  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

hooked  with  closed 
I doors  while  horse  is 
roperating  press. 


ng  p  r  < 

in  ;ii.|  B  Bales  of  200 lbs.  made 
W  Jamln  three  minutes:  24 
sold  and  In  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
factory.  Operated 

_ _ _  easier  and  faster 

than  any  other  horse 
,  ^  powerpress.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks.  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

\\r  \  XTHTIT' TV -Every  retail  milk  dealer 
>>  xYIAi  JLJ lilJ  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  illustrated  circular  of  the  l,on-l)o\tn  Milk 
Wagons,  made  by  J.  R.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORKS, 
Karlville,  N.  Y. 


ight  Brahma  and  Siluer  Wyandotte  Prize  Cock- 
J  erels,  cheap.  N.  LEWIS,  Little  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath 
er  Harness,  single  *7  to  $30  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


INDIAN  TANNED 

One-Finger  Mittens  :  unequalled  for  wear  and  hand¬ 
iness.  50  cents  per  pair  by  mall.  Try  a  pair  and  be 
convinced.  Small,  medium  or  large  sizes. 

Address.  E.  F.  YOUNGS,  West  Camp,  N.  Y. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  earl 3-  grape  yet  introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious!  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  earll- 
ne‘S  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  ‘  Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  interest  in  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trees  sent 
out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  things  of  merit  It  has 
its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  ■without  our  consent, 
does  so  in  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 

Single  Tree,  by  mail  post-paid . $1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mall  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each .  $2.50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa 

F&rqih&r’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills, 

Bend  for  C»t»lojue.  Porublt,  Sta 
tionary,  Traction  and  Automatic  Ba 
^ tinea  a ipooialty .  Warranted  equal  01 
■cperioru 

1  any  .made. 


NEW  PARLOR  CAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it« 

Everybody  needs  it  for 

®  Health  and 

te!.em^ntV 

19,1889. 

Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  SI. 

Bronze, 

75  cents. 

ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Comhill  and  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

also  Patentees  or  RUBBER  ELASTIC  FURNITURE  TIPS. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 


Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  <  f  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber:  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers:  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  felling  trees,  growth  of  tre  s,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Seut  post¬ 
paid  for  8i  cents. 

G.  W.  FISH  KB,  Box  238,  Rochester, NewYork. 

CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTERS. 

Acknowledged  by  nil 
stock-  aisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Cirt  ular. 

HIGGANUM 

M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Warehouse,  38  So  M  arket 
St.,  Boston, Mass.;  189  &  91 
Water  St.,  N.Y.  Send  for 
general  list  of  implem’ts. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 

World. 


senp^  circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PBUYN  POTATO  DIGGEE  CO.,  HOOSICE  FALLS,  N.  7. 

IDEAL  FEED  MILL 


and  Power  Combined 


SAVE 
*33 1-3  PER  CENT. 
I  OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
comprises  Evervthing  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.  J  B°  Vj{EEI>fOKT*’  ILL. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

?  Knuckle  Joint  k  Screw  Preeeee  Grater* 

-  Elevator*,  Pnmpe,  etc.  Send  for  OeUlogne 

Boomer  *  Boiclurt  Pre.i  Co.  118  W. Water  8t.  Byrecuee  H.T 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

I*  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
R  -gulating  Wind  Mill  made, 
rull  Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war. 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Price* 
ad  dree* 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agent*  Wanted.  Mishawaka 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


If  you  want  the  most  Won¬ 
derful,  Extraordinary, 
Simple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  of  parties  who  have  made 
a  business  of  building  Mills  for 
over  25  gears.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  information. 
75  SIZES  AND  KINDS  BUILT 
more  than  any  other  house  iD 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters.  etc.  Address, 

Challenge  Wind  .Hill  tc  Feed  Mill 
Co.,  Batavia,  Illinois, 


in  the  South 
along  the 
line  of  the 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  <fc  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
goodTieaithTgooinvater^niTTu^nmate.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  in  faet  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  BOUND  TRIP  L AIN D-SEKK ER8’ 

tickets  viTYiitt  mo^ilITa  MlO  hLVTTT- 

R  *  >  A  l)^^romT?mCT7^B^^T7t7^T^TTmosrTn>' 


point  in  our  territory,  at  very  low  rates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STGPp|NG  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
OWTORiver^GforTurUm^^iformaTIon  in  regard  to 
rates  address  . I.  IV.  ERERLE.  Laud  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOU1H. 
MG  or  G.  \v.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
n'APi R-R-  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  theALA- 
UA >  O  AAR  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  In  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA 


ADC  AMCDV  supplies  and 
I  'KtAIVItnT  Dairy  Fixtures. 

Catalogue  Free.  A.H.REI  D.Phila.  Pa. 

GOOD  BOOKS 

FOR  RURAL  READERS. 


HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK-By 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  A  book  wh,ch  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  rural  worker.  Pronounced  by'  press 
and  public  as  invaluable.  John  J.  Thomas  says  in 
Countru  Gentleman :  “It  is  justsuch  a  portable  bocl. 
as  many  practical  and  experimental  gardeners  will 
want  at  hand  for  Its  condensed  information  on  the 
multitude  of  subjects  which  are  constantly  coming 
before  them.” 

Dr.  F  M,  Hexamer  of  American  Agriculturist 
say's:  “It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  greater 
amount  of  praet  eal,  every-day  information  relating 
to  fruits  and  vegetables  could  be  condensed  into 
smaller  compass  than  is  contained  in  this  little 
manual.”  236  pages :  flexible  cloth  covers  Price 
$1  00  by  mail  post  paid. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  HORTICULTUR E-For 
1889.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  CONTENTS  :  General 
Annals:  Review  of  Yields  and  Prices  of  1889.  Hor 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Economic  Entomology.  Arsenites  for  the  Curculio. 
Combating  Insects  with  their  Parasites  Vegetable 
Pathology.  Laws  for  Checking  Insect  Ravages  and 
Plant  Diseases.  Oriental  Fruits.  Th°  New  Plants  of 
the  Southern  States.  Fruits  of  the  Cold  Prairie 
States.  Fruits  for  the  Cold  North,  and  Protection  of 
some  Tender  Fruits.  Notes  on  Fruits  in  California. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Ornamental  Gardening,  and  in 
Ornamentals.  Chrysanthemums.  Orchids.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Flower  Discussion.  Laws  to  Regulate  Weights 
aud  Measures.  Societies.  Recent  Horticultural 
Literature:  Review's  of  Books  on  Horticulture  for 
1839.  Reviews  aud  Abstracts  of  all  Bulletins  of  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Interest  which  have  Appeared  from  the 
Congressional  Experiment  Stations.  Lists  of  the 
Horticultural  Periodicals  of  the  World.  Toots  and 
Conveniences  of  the  Year.  Annals  of  Plants:  Com¬ 
plete  Lists  of  all  the  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Plants  Introduced  In  1889.  A  Complete  List  of  all 
the  Varieties  of  Vegetables  now  Cultivated  in  North 
America,  with  Revision  of  the  Names  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Plant  Por 
traits  In  all  Periodicals  of  the  Year.  Directories: 
Officers  of  all  the  National.  State,  Provincial,  and 
other  Important  Horticultural  Organizations  of 
North  America.  Horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations.  Botanic  Gardens  of  the  World.  Obituaries 
and  Biographies  for  the  Ye  ir.  Horticulture  in  Other 
Lards.  Price  in  cloth,  about  250  pages,  illustrated 
$1.00 :  paper,  6u  cents. 

MY  HANDKERCHIEF  GARDEN-By  Charles 
Barnard.  “Mr.  Barnard,” says  Garden  and  Forest 
“Is  popularly  said  to  write  on  more  subjects  than 
any  one  else,  not  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
write  equally  W'ell  upon  them  all.  Certainly  nothing 
could  bebetierof  its  kind  than  this  little  volume. 
Into  'lie  69  pages  of  which  is  crammed  much  useful 
Information,  conveyed  in  a  delightfully  easy  way. 
His  "Handkerchief  Garden”  W'as  a  house  plot  in  a 
suburban  town,  measuring  25  by  60  feet.  In  one  year 
it  yielded  him  ‘  a  garden,  fresh  vegetables,  exercise, 
health  and  $20  49.  and  the  w’hy  and  how  are  so 
clearly  explained  that  any  one  who  reads  and  re¬ 
members  need  not  despair  of  doing  likewise.  Price, 
paper.  25  cents. 
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who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or  anytli'n*?  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted 
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THE  IMPROVED 
RIVAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
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AND 

ALWAYS 

READY. 


PIANOS. 
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Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durabilitr, 
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41  lbs. ,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  itthantw'o  men  with  aeross-cutsaw.  30,00o  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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J.  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Feeding  Device  give  our  ma  - 

chinea  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  others 
We  are  the  origi 
natora  of  the  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
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ABOUT  ROAD  HORSES 
A  Typical  Roadster. 

THERE  is  scarcely  anything  in  horse-flesh  more 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  yet  more  constantly  in 
demand,  than  a  good  road  hoi se,  snch  a  horse,  for 
instance,  as  is  described  any  day  in  the  advertising  col 
nmns  of  the  morning  papers  by  an  advertisement  like  this  : 


For  salk.- 

horse;  six  years  old,  hands  high  ; 


-A  GENTLEMAN'S  DAPPLE  GRAY  ROAD- 

frce,  easy,  rapi  1 
and  pleasant  driver;  sound,  kind  and  true  in  ail  harness: 
gentle  for  ladles’  driving :  fearless  of  anything ;  good  wind  and 
great  endurance.  Koopay  and  Hak’s  Stable,  9999  Boulevard. 

The  trouble  with  this  advertisement  is,  not  that  it  is  an 
exaggeration,  but  that  such  horses  are  as  rare  as  a  poor 
United  States  Senator.  A  fine  trotter,  a  staunch  truck 
horse,  a  splendid  stallion  can  always  be  obtained;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  breeding  of  and  dealing  in  road- 
horses  have  been  neglected  in  this  country.  In  this  con 
nection  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  picture  of  a  typical  road- h orse  —  see 
Fig.  354.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
a  horse  now  in  daily  use  as  a 
driving  horse  by  a  family  in 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
comes  about  as  near  to  filling 
the  description  of  the  above 
fictitious  advertisement  as  is 
possible ;  but  it  took  several 
months  and  many  trials  to 
find  him.  Any  one  who  is 
interested  in  road-horses  will 
find  it  worth  his  while  to 
read  a  thoroughly  well 
written  article  about  them, 
by  H.  C.  Merwin,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  last  April. 

The  road-horse  par  excel¬ 
lence ,”  says  Mr.  Merwin,  ‘‘is 
a  beast  of  medium  size, 
which  can  draw  a  light  car¬ 
riage  at  the  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour  all  day  without 
tiring  himself  or  his  driver. 

He  should  be  able  to  travel 
at  least  ten  miles  in  an  hour, 

20  miles  in  two  hours,  60 
miles  in  a  day;  and  by  this 
is  meant  that  he  should  do  it 
comfortably  and  “handily,” 
as  the  term  is,  and  feel  none 
the  worse  for  the  exertion. 

Such  roadsters  are  rare- 
much  more  so  now,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  total  number 
of  our  horses,  than  they  were 
25  years  ago  or  before  the 
war ;  the  reason  being  that 
the  craze  for  fast  trotters  has 
thrown  the  roadster  into  the 
shade.  Of  course,  almost  any 
sound  hotse  can  be  urged  and  whipped  over  the  ground, 
“driven  off  his  feed,”  perhaps,  and  so  travel  these  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  time  mentioned.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  some  broken-down  animal  to  be  pointed  out  by 
his  cruel  and  mendacious  master  as  one  for  whom  10  to 
12  miles  an  hour  is  only  a  sort  of  exercising  gait ;  the  poor 
beast  having  very  likely  been  ruined  in  the  effort  to  ac¬ 
complish  some  such  feat  which  was  beyond  his  capacity. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  horse  has  gone  a  long  way  in  a  short 
time  tells  little  about  his  powers ;  the  more  important 
inquiry  is,  What  was  his  condition  afterward  ? 

A  liveryman  in  Vermont  declared  not  long  ago  that,  at 
one  time  and  another,  he  had  lost  $1,200  worth  of  horse¬ 
flesh  through  the  ignorant  and  murderous  driving  of 
customers  who  had  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  a  certain 
gray  mare,  of  extraordinary  endurance,  that  was  owned  in 
his  vicinity  for  some  years.  A  horse  that  will  step  off 
cheerfully  and  readily  eight  miles  au  hour,  a  pace  so 
moderate  that  one  never  sees  it  mentioned  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  is  much  better  than  the  average ;  one  that  will  do 
ten  miles  in  that  time  and  in  the  same  way  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  roadster;  and  the  horse  that  goes  12  miles  an 
hour  with  ease  is  extremely  rare.  A  stable-keeper  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  of  long  experience,  tells  me  that  he  has  known  but 
two  horses  that  would  travel  at  this  last  mentioned  rate 


with  comfort  to  themselves  and  the  driver,  though  he  has 
seen  many  others,  pulling,  crazy  creatures,  that  would 
keep  up  a  pace  as  fast,  or  even  faster,  till  they  dropped. 
Of  these  two  pleasant  roadsters  that  were  capable  of  cover¬ 
ing  12  miles  in  60  minutes,  one  trotted  all  the  way,  up  and 
down  hill,  whereas  the  other  walked  up  the  steep  ascents, 
and  went  so  much  the  faster  where  the  grade  was  favor¬ 
able.  The  latter  method  is  easier  and  better  for  most  horses. 

The  capabilities  of  a  roadster  having  now  been  indicated 
in  a  general  way,  the  first  and  most  obvious  inquiry  is, 
What  will  be  the  conformation  and  appearance  of  a  horse 
likely  to  possess  them  ?  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  dogmatize.  For  example,  a  flat  sided,  thin- 
waisted  animal  is  apt  to  be  wanting  in  endurance,  and  yet 
there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A 
leading  quality  of  the  road  horse  is  shortness;  that  is,  his 
back  should  be  short  and,  it  may  be  added,  straight.  The 
same  is  true  of  his  legs,  especially  as  regards  the  cannon- 
bone.  A  short  cannon-bone  is  perhaps  the  most  nearly  in¬ 
dispensable  characteristic  of  a  roadster.  The  knees  should 


A  TYPICAL  ROAD  HORSE.  Owned  by  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine.  Fig.  354 


be  large,  the  hocks  well  let  down,  the  belly  round,  and  the 
hind-quarters  closely  coupled  to  the  back.  He  should  have 
great  depth  of  lung,  but  not  a  very  broad  chest,  for  that 
usually  indicates  want  of  speed.  Good,  sound  feet  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  and  pastern- joints  neither  straight  nor  oblique, 
are  essential.  It  is  no  harm  if  his  neck  be  thick,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  fine  head  and 
clear,  intelligent  eyes,  with  a  good  space  between  and 
above  them.  The  ears  also  are  an  important  point ;  they 
should  be  set  neither  close  together  nor  wide  apart,  and  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  how  they  are  carried.  A 
lively,  sensible  horse,  one  who  has  the  true  roadster  dis¬ 
position,  will  continually  move  his  ears,  pointing  them 
forward  and  backward,  and  even  sideways,  thus  showing 
that  he  is  attentive  and  curious  as  to  what  takes  place 
about  him,  and  interested  to  observe  what  may  be  coming. 
A  beast  with  a  coarse  head,  narrow  forehead,  dull,  timor¬ 
ous  eyes,  and  ears  that  tend  to  incline  either  away  from  or 
toward  each  other  when  held  upright,  and  which  are  apt 
to  be  pointed  backward, — such  a  horse  is  one  to  avoid  as 
certainly  deficient  in  mind,  and  probably  in  courage  and 
in  good  temper  as  well.  Many  lazy,  sluggish  animals  of 
this  sort  are  considered  eminently  safe  for  women  to  drive; 
and  so  they  are  until  the  harness  breaks  or  something  else 
frightens  them,  when  they  become  panic-stricken  and  tear 


everything  to  pieces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high-strung 
but  intelligent  horse  will  quickly  recover  from  a  sudden 
alarm,  when  he  finds  that  after  all  he  has  not  been  hurt. 

L.  F.  A. 

Breeding  and  Training  the  Roadster  Colt. 

Few  lines  of  live  stock  husbandry  are  more  remuner¬ 
ative,  or  hold  out  better  inducements  for  the  future  than 
roadster  horse  breeding.  The  fact  that  the  work  will 
necessarily  be  restricted  as  to  men  who  can  successfully 
engage  in  it,  makes  it  all  the  more  promising  to  the 
favored  few.  The  roadster  horse  is  not  and  never  will  be 
the  product  of  hap  hazard  breeding,  careless  feeding,  or 
thoughtless  handling.  Few  men  “  build  better  than  they 
know  ”  in  the  production  of  fine  live  stock.  While  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall  breed  for  and  produce 
a  certain  degree  of  speed  among  our  roadsters,  as  surely  as 
we  now  produce  weight  among  our  drafts,  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  that  might  induce  the  average  horse- 
breeding  farmer  to  make  speed  the  sole  object  in  his 
breeding.  Indeed,  I  would  say,  “go  slow”  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  American  farm¬ 
ers  who  to-day  are  anxious  to 
raise  Axtells,  Sunols  and  Nel¬ 
sons.  Thousands  will  fall 
here  where  one  succeeds,  and 
the  risk  is  not  worth  taking. 

In  breeding  roadsters,  one 
should  rather  aim  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities,  that  can 
rarely  fail  to  give  him  good 
results.  Size,  finish,  style 
and  a  movement  that  Is 
“trappy”  if  not  rapid,  are 
properties  comparatively  easy 
to  obtain,  and  always  rec¬ 
ognized  in  our  best  markets. 
It  matters  little  whether  the 
horse  trot  in  2.40  or  four  min¬ 
utes— neither  rate  of  speed  of 
itself  makes  him  specially  de¬ 
sirable  or  otherwise — but  if 
his  movement  is  stylish,  and 
he  is  sound  and  smooth,  of 
good  disposition,  and  weighs 
from  1,150  to  1,800  pounds,  he 
makes  more  money  for  his 
owner  than  if  he  had  trotted 
a  few  seconds  faster,  but  had 
no  other  specially  desirable 
qualities  besides  his  speed. 
The  basis  of  good  work  is  a 
careful  selection  of  mares  for 
breeding.  I  know  men  who 
in  their  anxiety  to  raise  trot¬ 
ters,  are  breeding  grade  draft 
mares  to  little  900  pound  fly¬ 
ers.  Others  are  breeding  900 
and  1,000  pound  mares  to  stal¬ 
lions  of  about  the  same 
weight.  These  men  are  sim¬ 
ply  adding  to  the  undesirable, 
of  horses  already  much  too  large  upon 


unsalable  class 
our  farms. 

Select  well-bred,  well-formed  roadster  mares,  sound  and 
docile,  of  good  style  and  action,  and  weighing  from  1,100 
to  1,300  pounds.  Mate  these  with  standard-bred  roadster 
stallions  of  the  best  quality  obtainable,  weighing  from 
1,150  to  1,300  pounds.  Don’t  let  five  or  ten  dollars  in  the 
service  fee  lead  you  to  use  an  inferior  animal.  If  the 
result  be  a  2.30  colt  you  are  very  fortunate.  If  not  speedy, 
you  have  a  fine  carriage  horse  selling  at  good  figures,  or, 
failing  in  this,  an  animal  of  sufficient  size  to  be  useful  in 
farm  work.  The  draft  colt  can  be  raised  with  as  little 
care  and  anxiety  as  a  steer.  This  is  not  true  of  the  road¬ 
ster  colt.  He  must  be  kept  free  from  barbed  wire  cuts, 
blemishes  and  unsoundness  to  which  his  active,  restless 
nature  makes  him  more  liable  than  his  slower  going, 
quiet  draft  cousin.  He  should  be  generally  fed  oats, 
wheat  bran  and  good  hay  for  development  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  exercise  in  a  yard  or 
roomy  paddock.  He  lyas  no  need  of  exposure  or  starva¬ 
tion  to  keep  him  sound  and  healthy.  Keep  him  growing 
from  birth  until  he  is  fully  developed.  The  handling  of 
him  should  be  commenced  early.  Teach  him  not  to  fear 
you,  but  to  submit  to  restraint  and  handling.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  early  driving  of  the  colt  in  har- 
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ness  often  leads  to  abuse  and  injury,  perhaps  not  neces¬ 
sarily;  but  through  the  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  of 
the  driver.  While  growing,  exercise  should  be  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  develop  rather  than  overtax  the  energies  of  the 
youngster.  The  successful  roadster  breeder  must  himself 
have  been  bred  to  the  business.  If  he  is  not  an  appreciative, 
intelligent  lover  of  the  animal  he  proposes  to  handle,  he 
can  hardly  hope  for  a  full  measure  of  success  in  his  enter¬ 
prise  ;  but  with  this  added  to  patient,  careful  study,  and 
enthusiastic,  systematic  push,  he  cannot  fail  to  aid  In  pro¬ 
ducing  that  noblest  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  equine  family 
— the  American  roadster. 

JOHN  M.  TRUE. 

Sauk  County,  Mich. 

The  Son  of  a  Well-bred 
Trotter. 

A  first- class  roadster  is  the 
product  of  a  thoroughbred 
trotter  of  good  size,  and  an 
active,  compact,  stylish  and 
spirited  mare  weighing  1,000 
to  1,100  pounds.  The  sire  must 
be  in  the  flush  of  his  power,  not 
under  three  or  over  ten  years 
of  age,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results  he  must  be  limited  to 
40  mares  each  season.  All 
necessary  precautions  must 
be  taken  to  keep  him  in  the 
very  best  condition  for  service 
in  order  that  his  leading  char¬ 
acteristics  may  be  transmit¬ 
ted  fn  full  to  his  offspring. 

Over-service  or  neglect  will 
result  in  the  rapid  diminu¬ 
tion  of  his  potency,  and  his 
get  will  partake  chiefly  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  dam  and 
come  far  short  of  the  required 
standard. 

The  mares  are  driven  or 
kept  at  light  work  up  to  about 
three  months  of  foaling,  when 
they  are  given  the  run  of  a 
large  yard  or  small  pasture  in 
fine  weather,  and  stabled  at 
night  and  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  They  are  fed  only 
enough  to  keep  them  in  good, 
lively  condition  and  are 
groomed  regularly.  After 
foaling  they  are  allowed  to 
run  on  pasture  until  the  foals 
are  about  three  months  old,  when  they  are  taken  up  and 
put  to  light  work,  the  foals  being  halter  broken  and  tied 
or  shut  in  box-stalls  four  to  six  hours  a  day,  and  fed  a  few 
oats.  Water  is  kept  before  them,  and  they  soon  learn  to 
drink  and  to  nibble  at  the  oats.  At  night  both  mares  and 
foals  are  turned  out  to  pasture.  The  foals  are  weaned 
when  about  six  months  of  age,  and  as  cold  weather  is  then 
coming  on,  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  stable  connected  with 
a  roomy  yard  and  given  all  the  oats  and  good,  bright  hay 
they  will  eat.  Whenever  the  weather  is 
rainy  or  very  cold,  the  stable  doors  are 
closed.  In  fine  weather  they  are  kept  open 
and  the  foals  have  the  freedom  of  both 
stable  and  yard.  The  main  object  is  to 
keep  them  in  healthy,  growing  condition. 

If  neglected  or  exposed  to  inclement 
weather  at  this  time,  they  are  sure  to  be 
stunted,  and,  instead  of  making  roadsters 
worth  $250  apiece,  they  become  simply  com 
mon  plugs  worth  about  $80. 

In  spring  they  are  turned  out  to  pasture, 
and  kept  there  until  autumn.  If,  owing 
to  drought  the  pasture  gets  short  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  they  are  fed  a 
ration  of  oats  twice  a  day.  In  the  pasture 
is  a  good  dry  shed  to  shelter  them  from 
severe  storms.  In  the  fall  they  are  taken 
up,  stabled,  groomed,  handled  and  well 
fed  by  careful,  experienced  hands.  In  fine 
weather  they  run  in  a  large  yard,  but  are 
kept  in  the  stable  whenever  it  is  rainy  or 
very  cold.  As  spriug  approaches  they  are 
bitted  and  harnessed  and  taught  to  drive 
single  and  double,  to  draw  a  light  wagou, 
walk  and  trot  and  carry  their  heads  prop¬ 
erly.  If  two  are  well  matched  they  are 
always  educated  together ;  each  is  taught 
his  place,  which  is  never  changed,  and  they 
soon  learn  each  other’s  gait,  and  to  start, 
travel  in  a  straight  line,  turn,  stop  and 
back  together.  All  others  are  taught  to 
drive  both  single  and  double. 

If  not  sold  they  are  kept  on  pasture  the 
greater  part  of  the  season,  and  as  autumn 
comes  on  they  are  taken  up  and  driven 
whenever  the  roads  will  admit  of  it,  and 
exhibited  whenever  they  are  likely  to  find 
a  buyer.  They  are  bred  and  trained  for 
market,  and  are  generally  bought  by  regular  buyers  from 
the  large  cities.  The  demand  is  always  good,  and  the 
prices  quite  remunerative.  The  education  of  roadsters 
cannot  be  begun  too  early.  They  are  always  spirited,  and 
the  chief  object  is  to  make  them  safe,  reliable  and  stylish. 
They  are  especially  taught  not  to  be  afraid  of  guns,  trains, 
bands  of  music,  running  horses,  etc.  They  are  taught  to 
pass  other  horses  on  the  road  and  to  be  passed  with¬ 
out  breaking  or  shying.  The  first  class  roadster  is  a  strong, 
stylish  and  reliable  animal.]  .In  color  he  is  bay  or  black— 


not  that  there  are  no  No.  1  roadsters  of  other  colors ;  but 
bay  is  invariably  the  first  choice,  followed  closely  by  black. 
He  is  spirited,  carries  his  head  well  up  without  effort,  has 
strong,  muscular  legs,  good  knee  action,  a  long  stride,  and 
can  take  a  buggy  containing  two  persons  right  along  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  He  is  not  a  racer,  but  he  is  able  to  take 
a  light  buggy  or  cutter  fast  enough  to  make  the  air  smell 
fresh,  and  to  create  a  market  for  his  class  by  riling  the 
man  who  drives  a  four- minute  charger. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  FRED,  grundy. 


THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 
CAMERA. 

SCENES  AT  BELWOOD. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  S.  S.  Howland,  of  New  York  City, 
while  in  search  of  health  and  pleasure  discovered  a  40- 
acre  grove  of  natural  forest  growth  that  had  never  felt  the 
destroying  effects  of  the  woodman’s  axe,  perched  on  a  hill¬ 
side  2X  miles  east  of  Mount  Morris.  A  fond  lover  of 
Nature,  he  at  once  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  place  as 


a  choice  site  for  a  summer  home — in  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  beautiful  farms  on  either  side,  the  broad  valley  with 
its  glimmering  river  winding  in  and  out  in  serpentine 
form,  and  beyond,  the  pretty  village  of  Mount  Morris 
nestling  among  its  trees  on  the  foot  hills.  In  building 
the  house  several  styles  of  architecture  were  thrown  to¬ 
gether  with  such  skill  as  to  give  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and 
at  the  same  time  room  and  the  great  desideratum  of  any 
country  home— opportunities  for  solid  comfort  and  rest 
unknown  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  brown  stone  front.  The 


broad  piazza  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty.  The  choicest  of  choice  flowers  adorn  it 
in  such  profusion  as  to  make  it  a  veritable  fairy’s  bower. 
The  house  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  grove,  and  the 
grounds  round  about  are  charming  in  the  extreme.  Well 
kept  gravel  drives  curve  gracefully  through  the  wood 
along  the  undulating  hill  side  from  the  highway  to  the 
house  and  thence  to  the  barns  and  other  out-buildings. 
Beds  of  rare  flowers  in  fancy  designs,  rustic  bridges  across 
miniature  streams,  queerly  constructed  lawn  houses,  and 

dove-cotes,  and  a  well-rounded 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house, 
together  with  what  Nature 
unaided  has  done  in  her  noble 
forest  trees,  have  produced  a. 
park  nearly  perfect  in  detail, 
and  extremely  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howland— the 
latter,  by  the  way,  a  daughter 
of  August  Belmont — have  be¬ 
come  very  popular  among  us 
since  their  advent  in  the 
Genesee  Valley.  Both  in 
different  ways  have  done 
much  for  our  county.  Mrs. 
Howland’s  is  a  well-beloved 
name  to  numbers  of  poor 
people  who  never  tire  of  tell¬ 
ing  of  her  unostentatious 
charity  ;  while  Mr.  Howland, 
himself  a  thorough  horse¬ 
man,  has  established  a  stud 
so  that  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  can  breed  their  mares  to 
good  sires  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense,  aud  thus  gradually 
work  into  the  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  horse  raising. 

There  are  at  present  four 
horses  iu  the  stud,  and  all  of 
them  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
The  Rural’s  picture  gallery, 
but  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
show  them  all,  I  have  selected 
from  among  the  stallions, 
Leopard— see  Fig.  355,— the 
thoroughbred  Arabian  stal¬ 
lion  presented  by  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  to  General  Grant, 
to  represent  the  stud.  Leop¬ 
ard  is  quickly  described  by 
my  saying  he  is  the  “  biggest 
little  horse”  that  I  ever  saw, 
but  such  a  short  description 
will  not  suffice.  He  is  gray,  nearly  white,  of  fair  size, 
weighing  at  present  980  pounds,  and  possessing  all  the 
traits  characteristic  of  the  Arabian  blood — small,  well  set 
ears,  wide,  pink  nostrils,  large,  soft  eyes,  waving  mane 
and  long  tail  and  a  skin  of  great  delicacy.  “  His  gait  ap¬ 
proaches  perfection,  be  it  either  the  rapid  walk,  the  grace¬ 
ful  trot,  or  the  easy,  tireless  gallop.”  Why  should  any  one 
nreed  to  such  a  horse  ?  Well,  because  the  Arabian  is  the 
oldest,  purest,  aud  best  blooded  horse  in  the  world.  Long 
before  Rome  was  founded,  yes,  and  even 
back  to  the  times  when  Egypt  and  Babylon 
were  in  their  glory,  the  Arabian  was  not 
only  distinct  in  his  breeding,  but  the  best 
horse  known  to  those  times. 

Leopard  bred  to  half  or  quarter  bred 
Clydesdales,  French  Coachers,  Percherons, 
or  any  other  mares  lacking  mettle,  stamina 
or  breeding,  will  produce  in  his  get  all  of 
his  own  good  qualities,  along  with  increased 
size,  which  comes  of  course  from  the  dam. 
An  infusion  of  thoroughbred  blood  cannot 
but  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  I  presume  would  hesitate  about 
using  him  on  account  of  his  size,  yet  he  has 
been  mated  with  large  mares  and  produced 
a  number  of  horses  standing  10  hands. 

The  other  horses  in  the  stud  are  good. 
Perhaps  the  one  that  would  please  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  best  is  the  Russian 
trotter  Orloff,  imported  by  one  of  our  min¬ 
isters  to  that  country.  He  is  a  large,  bay 
horse  of  fine  style  aud  splendid  action,  hav¬ 
ing  great  endurance  and  speed,  and  is  the 
only  Orloff  stallion  now  standing  iu  any 
stud  iu  America.  Sharpcatcher,  the  thor¬ 
oughbred  hunter,  is  a  magnificent  animal 
of  his  class,  and  has  become  famous  as  the 
sire  of  the  high  jumpers  Ontario,  Wood- 
stock  and  Guelph.  At  first  thought  it 
would  seem  as  though  a  common  farmer 
would  have  no  use  for  jumping  horses  or 
hunters,  aud  he  has  not  for  himself;  but 
there  is  no  class  of  horses  that  sells  better  in 
the  great  horse  markets  of  NewT  York  than 
the  thoroughbred  hunters,  aud  several 
bright  men  in  Mr.  Howland’s  vicinity  are 
making  money  breeding  aud  theu  traiuing 
hunters  and  saddle  horses,  for  which  there 
is  always  a  ready  sale  at  paying  prices. 

Fig.  356  shows  Ontario,  until  recently  the  champion  high 
jumper,  and  his  plucky  groom,  Jim  Frey  ling,  w  ho  has 
ridden  him  when  he  has  made  all  of  his  famous  jumps. 
He  is  a  big  bay  gelding,  standing  about  16  hands  high, 
bred  in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  Sharpcatcher  and  an 
unknown  mare,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Howland  in  the 
autumn  of  1888.  During  that  season  aud  the  following 
winter  he  hunted  with  the  Genesee  \  alley'  hounds,  aud  the 
Dumblane  hounds  of  Washington,  without  his  owner  even 
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suspecting  his  ability  as  a  juniper.  In  July,  1889,  he  entered 
him  at  Genesee  during  the  annual  sports  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Hunt  Club,  and  to  every  one’s  surprise  he  cleared 
five  feet  and  nine  inches  with  ease.  Then  he  was  put  in 
active  training  and  at  the  Buffalo  International  Fair,  held 
in  September,  cleared  six  feet  and  four  inches,  but  was 
beaten  by  Roseberry.  At  Chicago,  in  November,  the  two 
horses  met  again  and  were  tied  at  the  height  of  six  feet 
and  lOJlf  inches.  Roseberry’s  owners  refused  to  jump  off 
the  tie  and  the  association  gave  to  each  horse  an  equal 
prize.  Ontario’s  next  appearance  was  at  Boston  last  April, 
where  he  made  the  highest  jump  made  at  the  show,  six 
feet  and  eight  inches,  beating  his  rival  Roseberry  by  five 
inches.  The  Boston  authorities  prevented  him  from  trying 
any  higher  jumps,  though  Mr.  Howland  thought  that  he 
could  clear  seven  feet.  Anxious  to  prove  that  he  was  cor 
rect,  Mr.  Howland,  on  May  18th,  gave  an  exhibition  of 
Ontario’s  jumping  powers  at  the  Washington  Riding 
Academy,  that  covered  him  with  glory.  After  easily  clear¬ 
ing  six  feet  and  eight  inches,  the  bars  were  placed  at  seven 
feet.  In  his  first  attempt  he  knocked  off  the  two  top  bars, 
but  at  the  second  he  went  over  like  a  bird  and  struck 
safely  on  his  feet  in  good  shape.  In  disposition  he  is  very 
gentle  and  uever  refuses  to  jump  anything  that 
is  before  him.  There  are  many  other  attractions 
at  Belwood,  that  help  to  make  it  the  notable 
place  it  is,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  The 
Rural  readers  a  fair  idea  of  one  of  the  ideal 
homes  of  the  Genesee  Valley. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Its  Nature  and  Suggestions  for  Check¬ 
ing  It  In  the  Future. 

DI{.  BYRON  D.  HALSTED. 

The  time  to  talk  and  write  about  a  subject  is 
when  it  forces  itself  upon  us.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  potato  rot.  There  have  been  complaints 
coming  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
the  potatoes  are  decaying.  So  bad  is  this  rot  in 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  that  the  experiment 
station  has  been  appealed  to  for  information  or 
perhaps  the  word  help  would  more  nearly  ex¬ 
press  the  nature  of  the  call.  After  having  given 
the  subject  some  consideration  in  the  laboratory, 
the  localities  of  greatest  distress  were  visited, 
and  some  points  were  thereby  gained  that  may 
not  come  amiss  to  the  great  fraternity  of  potato- 
growers— a  fraternity  that  includes  nearly  every 
farmer  and  gardener  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
quote  statistics  or  outline  here  the  range  of  our 
country  over  which  at  the  present  time  the  po¬ 
tatoes  have  rotted.  It  goes  without  further 
saying  that  the  potato  rot  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blows  to  the  farming  industry  in  this  country. 

Just  as  in  Ireland  for  several  seasons  the  rot  has 
been  the  cause  of  famine  in  that  island,  so  here 
it  has  been  so  bad  in  isolated  parts  as  to  render 
the  growing  of  this  crop  full  of  uncertainty. 

In  hundreds  of  acres  in  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties,  N.  J.,  where  the  potato  is  one  of  the 
chief  crops,  upon  which  the  yield  would  have 
been  large,  the  plow  will  simply  prepare  the  soil 
for  some  other  crop.  The  rot,  while  it  may  not 
mean  starvation,  does  bring  a  loss  that  places 
the  farmers  in  a  condition  almost  of  despair. 

Without  considering  further  the  subject  from 
the  economic  stand  point  for  the  present,  and 
prospective  prices  are  a  sufficient  argument 
here,  let  us  look  into  the  face  of  this  dire  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  trouble  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  flourishes,  try  to 
get  some  light  that,  if  followed,  will  help  to 
mitigate  the  curse  in  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  not  confound  cause  with  condi¬ 
tion,  or  condition  with  cause.  While  wet 
weather  may  favor  the  development  of  the  rot, 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  Warmth,  sunshine, 
rain  and  a  dozen  other  things  may  assist  in  the 
growth  of  an  apple  tree,  and  favor  a  full  frui¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  weather 
makes  apples,  cider  or  the  like.  It  must  be 
clearly  comprehended  that  the  cause  of  the  rot 
in  potatoes  is  a  vegetable  growth  as  true  as  an 
apple  tree.  It  is  small,  but  that  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  a  plant.  It  grows  upon  another 
plaut,  and  gets  the  nourishment  from  the  latter,  but  that 
is  no  argument  against  its  being  a  vegetable  growth.  There 
are  many  of  the  higher  plants,  even  those  with  flowers, 
that  grow  as  parasites  upon  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees.  Thus 
the  dodders  or  “love  thread”  are  pale,  twiuing  plants 
that  get  their  living  from  clover,  flax  and  other  crops,  and 
do  much  damage. 

In  order  to  better  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  potato  rot 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  here  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
whose  last  annual  report  it  recently  appeared.  The  cause 
of  the  potato  rot  is  a  microscopic  plant,  consisting  of  mi¬ 
nute  threads  smaller  than  the  spiders’  silks  that  make  up 
their  webs.  These  threads  are  like  those  of  a  mold  upon 
bread,  only  with  this  difference,  the  bread  mold  feeds 
upon  a  substance  without  life,  while  the  mold  of  the 
potato  grows  upon  a  living  plant.  The  various  smuts, 
mildews  and  many  of  the  so-called  blights  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  microscopic  plants  and  all  belong  to  the  group  known 
as  fungi.  The  potato  rot  is  not  a  fungus,  but  is  caused  by 
a  fungus  ;  iu  other  words,  the  feeding  of  this  microscopic 
plant  upon  the  tissue  of  the  potato  plaut  causes  a  dis¬ 
organization  of  that  tissue ;  the  starch  is  used  up  and  the 
walls  of  the  cells  turu  of  a  dark  color  and  undergo  decom¬ 


position.  Other  forms  of  mold  or  fungi  often  and  usually 
follow  the  one  first  causing  the  decay  and  thus,  working 
together,  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  potatoes. 

Let  it  be  clearly  and  fully  understood  that  the  decay, 
now  so  prevalent  in  the  potato,  is  primarily  due  to  the 
ravages  of  a  minute  mold,  and  half  of  the  work  towards  a 
rational  consideration  of  the  preventive  measures  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Now  with  the  aid  of  the  figures  let  us  look 
further  into  the  way  this  mold  grows  and  its  method  of 
propagation.  It  is  only  the  statement  of  every  observing 
potato  grower  that  the  first  change  noticed  in  a  field  is  the 
mildewing  of  the  foliage,  followed  quickly  by  a  blackening 
and  withering  of  the  leaves,  followed  soon  by  the  decay  of 
the  stems.  As  a  rule,  the  fungus  begins  its  work  in  the 
young  leavqs  and  this  is  due  to  the  spores  that  arrive  there 
through  the  air,  coming  from  places  where  they  have  re¬ 
mained  since  the  previous  year.  The  bodies  passing  through 
the  wind  are  called  spores  and  may  come  from  any  field 
where  potatoes  have  rotted  previously.  It  is  possible  also 
that  the  fungus  may  have  come  up  from  the  seed  potato 
provided  that  it  was  infested  even  only  slightly  before 
planting.  From  the  leaf — a  single  one  with  several  in¬ 
fected  spots  is  shown  dark  in  Fig.  1 — the  spores  may  pass 


to  another  leaf  and  cause  a  new  mildew  spot ;  or  they  may 
fall  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  be  washed  down  by  any 
rain  that  falls.  The  leaf  spots  continue  to  enlarge  until 
the  whole  leaf  is  covered  and  then  the  fine  threads  run 
down  the  stem  ruining  it  as  they  go,  and  pass  on  to' the 
potatoes.  There  are,  therefore,  at  least  two  methods  by 
which  the»pest  reaches  the  tubers  where  the  greatest 
damage  is  done.  Fig.  2  shows  a  portion  of  a  leaf  in  cross- 
section  with  the  rot  fungus  threads  shown  dark  and  the 
branches  that  have  come  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf  and 
are  bearing  the  spores  upon  their  tips.  The  manner  in 
which  they  come  out  of  the  breathing  pores  is  shown  at 
Fig.  3.  The  reader  will  of  course  bear  in  mind  that  this 
and  all  others  of  the  figures  in  the  plate  are  highly  magni¬ 
fied,  except  No.  1.  In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
development  of  the  fungus  the  remaining  figures  are  given. 
Thus  Fig.  4  is  one  of  the  swollen  tips  when  immature ; 
Fig.  5  shows  it  later  in  its  growth  in  which  the  contents 
begin  to  divide  up.  At  Fig.  6  the  wall  of  the  sac  is  open 
at  the  eud  and  small  bodies  are  passing  out.  Each  one  of 
these  is  capable  of  moving  around  by  the  vibrating  of  two 
arms  with  which  each  is  provided.  These  minutes  bodies 
when  they  come  to  rest  upon  the  surface  of  a  healthy  leaf 
germinate,  as  shown  at  Fig.  8,  by  sending  out  a  tube  and 


this  enters  the  leaf  through  one  of  the  countless  breathing 
pores,  as  shown  at  Fig.  8. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  fungus  will  grow  is  remark¬ 
able,  for  it  requires  only  a  very  few  hours  to  elapse  from 
the  time  the  threads  emerge  from  the  leaf,  as  at  Fig.  3, 
until  the  full-sized  branches  with  their  spore  bodies  are 
produced,  as  seen  at  Fig.  2.  The  suddenness  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  rot  has  made  some  loth  to  accept  that  the 
cause  is  a  minute  vegetable  growth. 

The  conditions  favoring  the  rot  are  several ;  but  the  most 
essential  are  abundant  moisture  and  a  warm  atmosphere. 
The  fungus  is  fond  of  wet,  as  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  this 
vast  obscure  group  of  vegetation.  The  most  favorable 
weather  is  known  as  close  or  muggy,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
associated  with  the  decay  as  its  direct  cause.  As  before 
stated  the  rains  also  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  spores  to 
the  tubers  where  they  infect  them. 

There  is  little  or  no  timely  advice  to  be  given  now  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  infected  field.  There  is  no  cure  for 
the  rot  when  it  has  once  found  entrance  to  a  potato  ; 
but  knowing  that  the  cause  is  a  fungus  that  begins 
usually  in  the  leaves  and  from  there  passes  down¬ 
ward  to  the  roots,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  dig  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  moldy,  and  the  field  gives  off  the  first  of  its 
disagreeable,  rank,  rotten  odors.  If  the  vines 
are  killed  the  potatoes  cannot  grow  any  more, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  digging 
even  though  the  tubers  are  not  full-sized.  At 
the  same  time  the  vines  should  all  be  placed  in 
heaps  and  burned — as  also  any  rotten  potatoes 
that  may  be  found.  A  whole  chapter  might  be 
written  upon  the  subject  of  farm  sanitation.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  diseases,  fungous  and  others, 
are  upon  the  increase,  for  the  tendency  is  to  grow 
but  few  kinds  of  crops,  manure  highly  and  then 
take  no  care  to  clean  up  after  every  crop  that  has 
suffered  from  some  enemy  that  lurks  in  the  field 
in  stubble,  old  vines,  roots,  leaves,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  potatoes  possibly 
tainted  with  the  rot  something  may  be  done. 
It  is  to  be  kept  In  mind  that  if  the  threads  are 
there  in  considerable  numbers,  there  is  little 
hope  of  saving  that  particular  tuber ;  but  much 
spreading  in  the  heap  may  be  prevented  by 
keeping  it  in  a  warm,  dry  place,  so  that  all 
moisture  may  quickly  dry  from  the  surface.  All 
rotten  tubers  must  be  removed  as  they  appear, 
and  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  air-slaked  lime  over  the 
surface  of  all.  The  point  in  all  this  is  to  remove 
the  conditions  for  the  passage  of  the  germs  from 
one  tuber  to  another. 

The  preventive  measures  to  be  employed  an¬ 
other  season  are  to  grow  the  crop  upon  a  soil 
that  is  not  liable  to  be  wq£.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  season,  but  some  places  on  the  farm  are 
usually  too  wet  for  potatoes,  and  they  only  serve 
to  propagate  the  rot,  and  keep  it  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  from  year  to  year.  Potatoes  should  be 
grown,  therefore,  upon  as  dry  a  soil  as  possible 
to  insure  a  crop.  Of  course,  no  one  would  at¬ 
tempt  a  second  crop  upon  an  area  already 
charged  with  the  germs  of  the  last  season. 
Have  the  best  seed  possible,  that  i3,  use  that 
from  a  place  that  was  free  from  the  rot,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Spraying  the  vines  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  so  efficacious  for  rot  in  grapes  has  been 
successful  in  reducing  the  amount  of  decay,  and 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  that  the  early  3orts  be  planted  early,  so 
that  the  potatoes  may  be  mature  and  out  of  the 
ground  before  the  rot  comes,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  until  midsummer  or  later.  This  last  point 
can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  My  visit 
to  the  fated  counties  of  Southern  Jersey  empha¬ 
sized  this  fact  most  strongly.  There  the  plant¬ 
ing  often  was  not  done  until  July.  In  a  dry 
season  this  may  do,  but  this  year  the  result  was 
that  the  potatoes  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
growth  when  the  late  September  and  early 
October  rains  came,  and  the  fungus  flourished 
under  the  conditions  that  then  surrounded  it. 
There  may  be  many  advantages  in  some  years  in 
having  the  potato  crop  mature  so  late,  but  in 
a  wet  season  it  is  fatal  and  ruinous.  By  plant¬ 
ing  on  dry  soil,  planting  early,  using  healthy 
seed  and  spraying  for  the  rot  fungus,  which  can 
be  done  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  insecticide 
application  for  the  beetles,  there  is  great  hope  of  saving 
the  crop.  Follow  this  with  quick  digging  if  any  decay 
appears  in  the  vines;  store  like  sweet  potatoes,  and  profits 
are  all  the  more  certain.  Last  of  all,  do  uot  neglect  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  rubbish  should  there  be  an  attack  of  the  rot. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


W  hy  do  not  the  farmers  pay  more  attention  to  a  just  re¬ 
vision  of  our  patent  laws  in  their  political  claims  ?  The 
patent  tribute  is  worse  than  the  tariff  tribute  because  in 
the  oue  case  individuals  alone  are  benefited,  while  in  the 
other  the  money  raised  is  at  least  put  iu  the  public 
Treasury.  No  one  can  fairly  deny  to  the  inventor  a  just 
reward  for  his  discoveries  ;  but  at  the  same  time  this  re¬ 
ward  should  never  be  more  than  just.  A  few  years  ago  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  authorizing  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  valuable  patents  and  make  them  public  prop¬ 
erty.  There  were  many  objections  urged  against  this 
plan,  chief  of  which  was  the  fact  that  dishonest  officials 
might  accommodate  their  friends  by  paying  great  prices 
for  worthless  inventions  unless  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
in  selecting  patents  to  be  made  free.  The  bill  was  not  per¬ 
fect  by  any  means ;  but  the  revision  of  the  patent  laws  is  a 
matter  that  farmers  ought  to  think  about. 


Fig.  357. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  ELECTIONS. 
Although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  definitely  of  the 
results  of  the  farmers’  efforts  at  last  Tuesday’s  elections, 
enough  is  already  known  to  show  that  they  have  won  sig¬ 
nal  victories  in  some  of  the  States  in  which  their  exertions 
were  the  greatest,  while  in  others  they  have  greatly  upset 
the  calculations  of  the  old  parties.  On  the  whole,  the 
Democrats  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  gainers  by  the 
movement.  In  the  South  the  farmers  fought  under  the 
Democratic  flag  and  in  the  West  and  Northwest  their 
nominations  appear  to  have  seriously  injured  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  correspondingly  benefited  the  Democrats. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  a  strong  force  in  politics  even  in  the  first  fewmonths 
of  their  organization  for  political  purposes,  and  if  they 
maintain  and  perfect  their  organizations  they  must  inev¬ 
itably  become  the  controlling  factor  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  old  party  “war-horses” 
are  already  shouting  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  similar 
associations  have  failed  ignobly  in  politics,  because  they 
have  not  accomplished  all  they  desired;  but  in  reality  the 
wonder  is  that,  in  view  of  tneir  hasty  and  often  crude  or¬ 
ganization,  their  lack  of  political  experience,  and  the 
thorough  organization  and  well  equipped  party  machinery 
opposed  to  them,  they  have  accomplished  so  much. 

Contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  election  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  was  the  quietest  ever  known.  Not  50  per  cent,  of  the 
full  vote  was  cast.  The  Republicans,  who  put  no  State 
ticket  in  the  field,  were  expected  to  vote  for  the  “  Straight- 
outs,”  but  generally  refrained  from  voting  at  all.  The 
Tillmanite,  or  farmers’,  ticket  was  elected  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  The  legislature  will  stand:  Till- 
manites,  100 ;  Anti-Tillmanites,  24.  It  will  have  to  elect  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Wade  Hampton,  and  as 
the  latter  has  been  opposed  to  the  farmers’  movement,  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  not  be  reelected,  in  spite  of  his  “  war 
record.”  Six  out  of  the  seven  Congressmen  from  the  State 
are  Tillmanites.  In  North  Carolina  the  struggle  within 
the  Democratic  party  between  the  farmers  and  the  old 
office  holding  faction  has  been  as  strenuous,  though  less 
bitter,  than  in  South  Carolina.  The  farmers  have  secured 
a  decided  majority  in  the  legislature,  and  eight  out  of  the 
nine  Congressmen.  Although  Senator  Vance  has  been  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  which  has  been  strongly 
advocated  by  the  farmers  of  the  State,  he  will  probably  be 
reelected,  as  in  other  matters  he  has  always  favored  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  .farmers.  In  Georgia,  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  having  gobbled  up  the  Democratic  party,  has 
secured  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  legislature, 
which  is  to  elect  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator 
Brown.  General  Gordon,  the  most  prominent  candidate, 
is  bitterly  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Alliance,  and  is 
very  likely  to  be  defeated.  The  Alliance  has  elected  nearly 
all  its  candidates  for  Congress.  Though  it  is  the  “regular” 
Democratic  organization,  wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  de¬ 
feating  its  nominee,  an  Independent  Democrat  was  put  up, 
and,  as  a  rule,  he  received  the  Republican  support.  In 
Tennessee,  Buchanan,  the  farmer  and  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  Governor,  had  virtually  a  walk  over.  At  least 
seven  Democratic  Congressmen  indorsed  by  the  farmers 
have  been  elected. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  farmers  elsewhere  with  the 
party  usually  dominant  in  their  respective  States,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows :  In  Massachusetts,  the 
Republicans  who  have  been  “  fooling  ”  the  farmers  for 
years  with  regard  to  anti-oleo  legislation,  have  been 
snowed  under,  and  a  bright  young  lawyer,  William  E. 
Russell,  the  Democratic  candidate,  has  been  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Farmers  have  caused  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Governor  of  Nebraska  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  and 
secured  the  balance  of  power  in  the  legislature !  They 
have  upset  all  calculations  in  Kansas,  elected  several  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Congress,  and  a  large  number  of  members 
to  the  State  legislature,  and  put  the  Republican  State 
ticket  in  doubt,  though  it  had  a  majority  of  80,000  at  the 
last  election.  In  Michigan  they  have  elected  a  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  wiped  out 
a  Republican  majority  of  fully  30,000.  In  Illinois  their 
power  has  been  grievously  felt  by  the  dominant  party, 
though  the  returns  hitherto  received  do  not  indicate  what 
other  advantages  they  have  secured.  They  have  greatly 
reduced  the  Republican  majorities  in  the  new  States  which 
were  admitted,  in  part,  to  give  the  Republicans  additional 
votes  in  Congress  and  the  Electoral  College.  They  have 
grievously  “rattled  ”  both  parties  in  Iowa,  gained  a  large 
increase  of  followers  in  the  State  legislature  and  added 
greatly  to  their  influence  in  public  affairs.  They  have 
mixed  things  grievously  up  in  Minnesota,  have  gained  a 
fair  representation  in  the  State  legislature  and  secured  the 
election  of  some  of  their  nominees  for  Congress. 

The  returns  from  a  number  of  other  States  in  whose  elec¬ 
tions  they  took  a  prominent  part  are  as  yet  so  incomplete 
or  conflicting  that  it  is  impracticable  to  summarize  the 
results  of  their  action.  By  refusing  to  indorse  objection¬ 
able  State  and  National  candidates,  they  have  forced  both 
the  great  old  parties  to  make  unusually  good  nominations, 
and  by  putting  independent  tickets  in  the  field  where  there 
was  a  chance  of  success,  they  have  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  their  representatives  in  the  State  and  National 
legislatures.  Above  all,  perhaps,  they  have  begun  to  loosen 
the  grasp  of  the  old  parties  on  their  opinions  and  affections 
and  to  learn  to  take  an  independent  stand  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  The  Democrats  of  the  South  either  fully  ac¬ 
cepted  the  demands  of  the  farmers,  as  in  both  Carolinas, 


Tennesse  and  Georgia,  or  did  so  partly,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
other  Southern  States,  and  secured  easy  victories  by  in¬ 
creased  majorities;  the  Republicans  of  the  West  and  North¬ 
west  either  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to 
the  farmers,  or  grudgingly  made  very  inadequate  ones, 
and  they  have  lost  the  control  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  many  cases  the  State  legislatures,  in  several  the 
Governorship  and  other  State  offices,  and  in  all  have  been 
taught  a  lesson  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget. 


NOTES. 

A  Canadian  subscriber  asks  us  this  poser :  “  Why  does 
the  people’s  government  of  the  United  States  close  their 
doors  to  Canadian  commerce,  while  the  government’s 
people  are  soliciting  our  trade  ?  ”  If  this  was  not  answered 
by  our  friend,  “  A  Connecticut  Farmer,”  on  this  page  last 
week,  no  doubt  he  will  answer  it. 

Many  farmers’  meetings  and  organizations  have  “  re¬ 
solved  ”  in  favor  of  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  poople.  The  Farmers’  Mutual 
Benefit  Association  of  Illinois  goes  a  step  further  and 
advocates  the  election  of  Vice  President  and  United  States 
Judges  by  the  people.  Why  not  ?  The  association  also 
wants  school  books  furnished  at  cost.  They  indorse  the 
Australian  ballot  system,  demand  the  reduction  of  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  railroad  rates  in  Illinois,  declare  war 
upon  all  monopdlies,  including  the  organized  liquor  traffic, 
and  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
and  tax-payers  of  Illinois  if  the  payment  of  taxes  be  made 
semi-annually  as  it  is  now  done  in  Kansas. 

WE  learn  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Constitutional  Convention  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  the  law  of  that  State  :  “  Verdicts  of  juries  in  civil 
cases  may  bo  rendered  by  the  concurrence  of  ten  members 
thereof  who  shall  subscribe  their  names  to  the  verdict. 
The  legislature  may  repeal,  change  or  modify  this  rule.” 
For  a  long  time  it  has  seemed  evident  that  justice  would 
be  better  served  by  placing  the  power  of  rendering  a  ver¬ 
dict  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  a  jury  rather  than  de¬ 
manding  unanimous  approval.  In  civil  cases  certainly 
this  method  would  prove  more  satisfactory,  and  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  it  would  also  be  more  satisfactory 
in  criminal  cases. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Bangor  Commercial,  the  farmers  of  Maine  have  a  job  before 
them,  that  will  be  found  in  almost  all  the  States  :  “  The 
chief  need  of  the  Maine  State  College  just  now,  is  an 
urgent  effort  on  the  part  of  its  friends  to  secure  a  board 
of  trustees  that  will  know  at  all  times  what  is  being  dona 
there,  and  take  sufficient  interest  to  lift  the  institution 
into  the  position  it  ought  to  hold.  It  is  about  time  for  the 
college  to  cease  running  itself,  and  feel  some  strong,  able 
hands  at  the  helm.”  The  trouble  with  nine-tenths  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  is  that  the 
wrong  men  are  put  on  the  boards  of  control.  Farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations  should  have  the  right  of  nominating  good 
men  for  such  positions.  The  Wisconsin  Board  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country. 

Vermont  is  an  agricultural  State  if  anything.  There 
is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  citizens  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  is  a  little 
surprising  therefore  to  the  outside  world  to  learn  that  the 
proposal  to  separate  the  A.  and  M.  College  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  locate  it  where  it  can  thrive  and  make  use  of 
the  funds  which  rightfully  belong  to  it,  is  in  danger  of 
being  defeated.  The  professional  men  and  “  gentlemen  ” 
of  the  State  are  using  all  the  influence  they  can  bring  to 
bear  in  favor  of  the  University.  Even  Senator  Morrill, 
the  father  of  the  agricultural  college  idea,  defends  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  Farmers’ 
League,  stating  that  it  is  bound  to  break  up  the  Republican 
party.  A  Vermont  Democrat  or  “Independent”  has 
about  as  small  a  chance  for  recognition  as  a  South  Carolina 
Republican.  Senator  Morrill  knows  this  well  and  his 
argument  against  the  Farmers’  League  is  consequently 
about  as  effective  as  he  well  could  make  it.  It  happens  that 
the  League  contains  members  of  both  political  parties. 
They  do  not  seek  to  break  up  any  party,  but  they  do  seek 
to  break  up  the  little  “rings”  or  cliques  of  bosses  with  which 
most  State  governments  seem  cursed.  The  simple  question 
is— shall  the  agricultural  college  funds  be  used  to  teach 
agriculture  or  shall  the  University  continue  to  gobble  them 
up  for  other  purposes  ? 

WHAT  shall  be  done  with  the  poor  and  criminal  classes  in 
our  large  cities  ?  This  is  a  question  which  concerns  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  city  dweller.  General  Booth  of  the 
English  Salvation  Army,  has  just  written  a  remarkable 
book  entitled  “In  Darkest  England.”  Mr.  Booth  has  for 
years  studied  the  criminal  classes  of  England,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  knows  them  thoroughly.  The 
English  people  are  startled  to  find  that  seven-tenths  of  the 
destitute  and  fallen  in  London  are  from  the  country.  Mr. 
Booth  says :  “They  represent,  not  the  dregs  of  the 
country,  but  rather  its  brighter  and  more  adventurous 
spirits,  who  have  boldly  tried  to  make  their  way  in  new 
and  uncongenial  spheres  and  have  terribly  come  to  grief.” 
He  proposes  to  secure  a  large  tract  of  land  near  London 
where  he  can  send  suitable  men  and  boys  who  will  be 
made  to  work  on  the  land,  drawing  wages  for  themselves 
and  producing  food  for  their  brethren  in  the  city.  This 
farm  would  be  used  as  a  training  school  and  after  serving 
on  it  awhile  the  workers  would  be  sent  to  one  of  the 
English  colonies  where  they  would  be  settled  in  new 
homes.  We  have  had  considerable  experience  in  trying  to 
induce  poor  people  in  New  York  City  to  go  to  the  country 
and  work  on  farms,  but  never  with  permanent  success.  If 
this  plan  ever  succeeds  it  will  be  because  of  the  machinery 
of  some  organization,  like  the  Salvation  Army,  which,  for 
all  that  it  may  be  criticised,  reaches  the  poor  people  and 
secures  their  confidence. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


What  Depth  of  Planting  will  give  the  most 
Profitable  Yield  of  Potatoes? 

The  trenches  were  dug  two,  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  inches 
deep,  and  the  fertilizer  wassown  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  in  the  trenches  after  the  seed  pieces  had  received 
an  inch  covering  of  soil.  The  fertilizer  used  was  the 
Mapes  Potato  analyzing  as  follows :  Ammonia  4.50  per 
cent ,  phosphoric  acid  eight;  potash  six;  the  minimum  quan¬ 
tities  guaranteed.  The  soil  of  these  plots,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  but  as  it  seems  necessary  to  repeat  from  year 
to  year,  is  naturally  poor  and  thin — a  loam  inclining  rat  her 
to  clay  than  to  sand.  It  has  never  received  any  manure  in 
so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn — certainly  not 
within  the  past  19  years.  The  season  was  v^et  throughout. 
There  were  so  few  potato  beetles  that  it  was  necessary  to 
apply  Paris-green  but  once.  Then  it  was  sifted  upon  the 
vines — pound  to  200  pounds  of  plaster,  thoroughly 
mixed  together  on  a  tight  board  floor.  The  mass  of  plaster 
was  first  spread  over  the  floor  about  two  inches  in  thickness. 
The  poison  was  then  as  evenly  as  possible  sifted  over  this. 
It  was  then  mixed  by  the  use  of  a  steel  rake,  shoveled  into 
a  heap,  spread  out  again  and  raked  etc  ,  until  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  poison  seemed  to  be  perfect,  There  were  few 
flea  beetles  and  no  blight,  though  last  year  on  this  same 
land  flaa  beetles  destroyed  the  vines  several  weeks  before 
their  time  of  maturity.  The  variety,  as  in  all  previous 
trials,  was  the  Rural  Blush. 


Bushels 

Bushels 

No.  Inhes. 

pi  r  a  -  re- 

No. 

Inches. 

per  acre. 

1. 

2  . 

_ 308. 

18. 

6  .... 

. 267.66 

2. 

4  . 

19 

8  .... 

. 227.33 

3. 

6  . 

....304.33 

20. 

10  .... 

. 236.50 

4. 

8  . 

5. 

10  . 

....276.83 

21. 

2  .... 

. 280.50 

22 

4  . 

. 278.66 

5 

2 

219 

23 

6  .... 

7. 

4  . 

....287.83 

24. 

8  .... 

. 300. 

8 

ft 

30'  50 

25. 

10  .... 

. 240.16 

9. 

8  . 

....265.83 

10. 

10  . 

. 287.83 

26. 

2  .... 

. 242. 

27 

4 

293 

11 

2 

260 

28 

6  .... 

12. 

4  .... 

. 238.33 

29. 

8  .... 

13. 

6  ...  . 

30. 

10  .... 

. 269.50 

14. 

8  ... 

. 223.66 

15. 

10  ... 

31. 

2  .... 

....... 

. 258.33 

33 

4  .... 

. 284.17 

16. 

2  .... 

. 260. 

33. 

6  .... 

. 247.50 

17. 

4  .... 

. 261.83 

34. 

8  .... 

. 251.16 

Averages. 

Bushels. 

Two  inches  depth  yielded  p^r  acre . 

Four  “ 

it 

4  C  ti 

U 

. 277.26 

Six 

(( 

41 

(4  44 

44 

. 281.56 

Eight  “ 

44 

44  44 

41 

Ten 

44 

4  4 

44  4  * 

44 

The  difference  between  the  greatest  yield— six  inches’ 
depth— and  the  smallest  yield— eight  inches’ depth— is  23  19 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  difference  between  the  eight 
inches’  depth  and  the  ten  inches’  depth  is  but  five  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Had  the  season  been  dry  we  should  naturally 
have  looked  for  a  larger  yield  from  the  deeper  trenches  As 
it  was  the  difference  does  not  at  all  pay  for  the  extra  cost 
of  a  depth  of  planting  beyond  six  inches. 

In  1  S88, 

which  was  an  average  season  as  to  rainfall,  the  average 
results  were  as  follows  : 

Bushels. 


Four  inches,  per  acre  . 371 .55 

Eight  “  “  “  . 338.24 

Ten  “  “  “  . 311.05 


During  that  season  two  and  six-inch  trenches  were  not 
tried. 


In  1889, 


one  of  the  wettest  seasons  known,  the  average  results, 

much  reduced  by  blight  and  the  flea  beetle,  were  as  fol 

lows  :  .  , 

Bushels. 


Two  inches,  per  acre  . 22b 

Four  “  “  “  220 

Six  “  “  “  >85 

Eight  “  “  “  177 

Ten  “  “  “  148 


Average  of  Total  Results. 

Two  inches,  per  acre . 

Four  “  “  “  . 

Six  “  “  “  . 

Eight  “  "  “  . 

Ten  “  “  “  . 


Bushels. 
.245.70 
.289.60 
.233.27 
.257.86 
.. 2i0.8l 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  inch  trenches  give  the 
largest  yield  as  the  average  of  three  years  during  which 
these  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  land. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  eight-inch  trenches  give 
the  next  largest  yield,  we  have  evidence  that  the  experi¬ 
ments  have  not  been  carried  on  long  enough  to  warrant 
any  positive  generalizations. 


Is  This  the  Champion  Digger?— I  have  seen-several  items 
recently  about  the  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  that  could 
be  dug  and  picked  up  in  a  day,  and  feel  inclined  to  add  one. 
Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a  lad — I  am  now  04 — an  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  mine  named  Davenport,  in  Bloomfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  made  a  bet  that  he  could  dig,  pick  up  and  put 
in  a  cart  100  bushels  of  potatoes  in  one  day  between 
sunrise  and  sundown,  and  succeeded  in  doing  it.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  raised  on  the  farm  of  David  W.  Grant,  and 
were  of  a  variety  called  Rohan,  then  recently  introduced, 
very  large  and  very  prolific  and  very  poor  in  all  respects, 
so  poor  that  they  were  considered  after  trial  not  worth 
raising  notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  that  could 
be  raised  on  an  acre.  This  feat  was  witnessed  by  several 
persons,  a  few  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  will  certify  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement.  L.  A.  ROBERTS. 

Kings  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  Who  can  beat  this  record?  It  will  stand  until 
somebody  brings  along  a  better  one.  Are  the  young  men 
of  to-day  so  far  behind? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Some  Pertinent  Pig  Questions. 

Several  Subscribers  — 1.  How  can  a  farmer,  without  a 
dairy,  breed  March  pigs  and  put  them  on  the  November 
market  weighing  275  pounds  ?  2.  Should  the  bow  raise 
two  litters  of  pigs  per  year  ?  3.  Is  there  an  intimate  rela¬ 

tion  between  immature  breeding  and  disease  ? 

Ans. — We  have  called  upon  some  of  our  swine  breeders 
to  answer  these  questions.  The  following  replies  will  open 
the  discussion  : 

1.  One  must  have  good  stock,  good  grass  and  feed— 
everything  good.  2.  If  I  were  short  of  stock  I  would 
surely  breed  twice.  The  sow  can  do  so  very  well  if  rightly 
attended  to,  and  be  in  the  best  condition  to  breed  for  spring 
pigs.  3.  Not  necessarily ;  take  human  nature  for  your 
guid6.  SIMON"  COX. 

Stark  County,  Ill. 

1.  By  feeding  middlings,  oil  meal,  ground  oats  and  shelled 
corn  soaked,  the  pigs  can  be  made  to  reach  that  weight 
and  over.  2.  Yes,  as  many  sows  become  barren  if  only  one 
litter  a  year  is  raised.  3.  I  think  not ;  but  breeding  from 
immature  pigs  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  offspring  and 
lessen  the  prolificacy  of  the  dams.  C.  W.  BAKEK. 

Delaware  County,  O. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  put  March  pigs  on  the  November 
market  weighing  275  pounds  without  milk,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  can  be  done  by  feeding  ground  corn  and  oats 
soaked  24  to  36  hours  before  feeding,  giving  them  as  much 
slop,  made  of  shorts,  as  they  will  drink.  2.  No.  3.  Yes. 
Madison  County,  Ill.  s.  w.  RENFRO. 

1.  It  can  be  done  by  liberally  and  judiciously  feeding  well- 
bred  pigs  with  shorts,  oats  and  corn.  March  pigs,  however, 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  profitable  in  this  latitude.  The  weather 
is  too  uncertain,  all  things  considered,  to  enable  one  to 
have  the  best  success  with  pigs  farrowed  earlier  than  the 
second  week  in  April  Pigs  need  warm  air  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  these  we  are  not  always  sure  of  in  March. 
Artificial  heat  can  not  take  the  place  of  Nature’s  air  and 
sun  for  a  young  pig.  2.  No.  If  the  constitution  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  stock  are  to  be  maintained,  one  litter  is  all  a 
sow  should  raise.  After  raising  a  litter  in  spring  she  needs 
the  rest  of  the  season  to  recruit  her  energies  preparatory  to 
raising  another.  Fall  pigs  are,  as  a  rule,  not  profitable. 
No  animal  is  so  susceptible  to  cold  as  a  young  pig.  3.  Yes, 
pretty  much  all  the  diseases  that  swine  are  heir  to  may  be 
ascribed  to  two  things:  immature  breeding,  and  an  exclu¬ 
sive  corn  diet. 

Columbia  County,  Wis.  GEORGE  WYLIE. 

A  Veteran’s  Opinion. 

1.  While  March  pigs  make  the  most  profitable  feeders  for 
early  market,  yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  raise  them,  unless 
one  has  proper  shelter— warm,  light,  airy  and  roomy— with 
good  feeding  floors.  If  the  pigs  are  to  be  exposed  to 
storms  so  frequent  in  March,  or  confined  to  dark,  small 
pens,  the  loss  from  thumps  and  other  ailments  will  cause 
much  disappointment.  No  one  should  undertake  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  such  pigs  unless  he  is  willing  to  attend  to 
all  the  little  details  of  caring  for  them  ;  for  such  attention 
to  small  things  is  a  guarantee  of  success.  On  farms 
where  no  milk  can  be  spared  for  the  pigs,  the  first  aim 
should  be  to  have  a  strain  of  good  milking  sows.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  the  milking  capacity  of  sows  as  of 
cows.  The  next  essential  thing  is  warm  feed.  March  pigs 
must  learn  to  eat  with  their  dams  at  an  early  age.  The 
troughs  should  be  shallow,  and  V-shaped;  pigs  seldom 
attempt  to  get  into  them.  On  sunny  days  they  should  be 
kept  out  of-doors,  and  inside  on  stormy  ones.  I  prepare  a 
swill  of  shorts  and  ground  oats  by  steaming  and  add  oil 
meal  in  small  quantities,  increasing  the  amount  as  the 
pigs  grow,  in  order  to  supersede  the  milk.  When  the  pigs 
are  three  weeks  old,  while  feeding  the  sow  on  whole  corn,  I 
never  fail  to  sprinkle  whole  oats  on  the  floor;  pigs  are 
strongly  inclined  to  imitate  and  soon  learn  to  eat  the  oats, 
and  thus  obtain  considerable  exercise.  The  intelligent 
feeder  will  be  ever  watchful  not  to  overfeed;  but  he 
should  increase  the  rations  from  week  to  week  or  the  supply 
from  the  sow  will  fall  short.  A  litter  of  seven  or  eight 
pigs  will  soon  need  as  much  food  as  the  dam.  In  April  I 
turn  my  pigs  on  Blue  Grass,  but  feed  them  regularly  three 
times  a  day  until  clover  is  large  enough— say  by  May  25— 
then  I  feed  twice  a  day  and  stop  steaming  food,  as  the 
warm  temperature  would  sour  it  too  soon.  Whatever 
may  be  written  against  steamed  food,  an  experience  of 
many  years  bears  me  out  in  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it  for  young  pigs,  especially  in  cold  weather.  I 
now  shell  and  soak  the  corn,  and  feed  it  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  floors,  having  first  given  them  their  swill  to 
drink.  If  shelled  corn  is  fed  in  troughs,  the  sow  will  take 
the  advantage  and  swallow  it  whole ;  while  when  fed  on 
the  floor,  all  stand  an  equal  chance,  and  masticate  it 
better.  I  let  the  pigs  suckle  until  they  wean  themselves 
or  the  sow  weans  them,  but  I  seldom  leave  them  over  12 
weeks  with  the  sow.  I  feed  each  litter  separately  until 
they  are  weaned,  but  I  never  feed  so  many  in  one  lot  that 
each  doesn’t  have  plenty  of  trough  room,  and  all  are 
yarded  at  night  and  sleep  in  their  respective  pens.  By  act¬ 
ing  in  this  way  I  save  most  of  the  manure  which  adds 
much  to  the  profit  in  swine  husbandry. 

in  July  I  turn  the  pigs  into  a  field  of  peas.  From  two 
to  three  acres  are  sufficient  for  100  pigs,  so  that  the  peas 
are  not  wasted.  They  will  eat  little  other  food  ;  but  make 
an  immense  growth.  When  the  peas  are  finished,  sweet 
corn-stalks  and  all— is  fed,  generally  in  a  lot  adjoining 
the  clover  and  pea  field,  and  I  always  try  to  have  the 


manure  dropped  where  it  is  most  needed.  They  can  now 
be  easily  finished  off  for  market,  their  principal  ration 
being  corn,  with  a  swill  of  steamed  shorts  and  squash. 
The  farmer  who  handles  100  pigs  and  puts  them  on  the  No¬ 
vember  market  weighing  275  pounds,  cannot  afford  to  be 
constitutionally  tired.  I  consider  it  by  far  safer  for  the 
average  farmer  to  have  his  sows  farrow  from  April  1  to  15; 
the  difference  in  weight  will  be  slight,  and  a  250-pound  pig 
in  fine  merchantable  condition  is  about  what  the  market 
needs. 

2.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  breed  a  sow  twice  a  year,  un¬ 
less  there  is  plenty  of  milk  for  the  pigs.  A  sow  that  far 
rows  on  April  1,  or  thereabouts,  and  nurses  her  litter  12 
weeks,  neeyls  rest,  and  if  she  is  turned  to  clover,  with  a  few 
ears  of  corn  at  the  end  of  each  day,  she  will  be  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  bring  a  strong  litter  in  the  spring. 

I  have  no  faith  in  many  fall  pigs;  their  numbers  should  not 
be  too  great  for  the  amount  of  care  and  food  one  has,  and 
unless  they  get  plenty  of  milk  they  will  amount  to  but 
very  little,  for  all  conditions  are  against  them.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  sow’s  milk  to  make 
vigorous  feeders  and  breeders.  In  my  experience  I  have 
found  that  when  a  sow  is  bred  four  times  in  succession 
during  18  months,  the  pigs  of  the  later  litters  are  smaller, 
and  remain  so  during  their  lives,  the  sows  saved  for 
breeders  out  of  these  litters  are  not  prolific,  so  that  I  am 
convinced  there  is  in  them  a  constitutional  weakness  due 
to  excessive  breeding.  If  one  wants  fall  pigs,  it  is  by  far 
better  to  use  a  late  sow  as  a  dam,  and  have  the  pigs  come 
in  August.  Again,  I  consider  that  the  early  weaning  of 
pigs  inj  ares  the  milking  functions  of  the  sow  for  the  future, 
just  as  drying  up  a  heifer  after  a  short  period  of  milking  is 
injurious  to  her  future  usefulness. 

3.  The  relation  between  immature  breeding  and  disease 
is  intimate.  When  immature  breeding  is  followed  for  a 
series  of  years,  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  young 
from  immature  parents  lacking  vigor  and  sound  constitu¬ 
tions  should  excel  them  in  these  particulars.  They  have  a 
feebler  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and  the  imma¬ 
ture  sire  and  dam  are  not  likely  to  transmit  to  their  offspring 
what  they  do  not  possess  themselves — power  of  endurance 
and  a  strong  constitution.  A  faulty  conformation  is  ever 
open  to  disease.  Deterioration  may  not  take  place  in  a 
single  generation,  but  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
practice  immature  breeding  for  years  in  succession,  and 
these  are  the  very  men  who  so  often  ask  our  aid  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  different  ailments  of  their  hogs.  Another  result 
of  immature  breeding  is  a  failure  to  give  birth  to  the  pigs, 
and  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  what  kind  of  mothers 
the  dams  will  make.  In  swine  breeding,  as  in  breeding  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  the  best  is  only  good  enough. 

Dane  County.  Wis.  theo.  louis. 

A  Novice  on  the  Farm. 

J.  L.,  Baltimore.  Md.—l  have  just  bought  a  farm  in 
Maryland;  but  know  very  little  about  farming  or  truck¬ 
ing.  1.  What  would  be  the  best  crops  ?  2.  What  would 
pay  best  f  3.  Are  asparagus  and  cauliflower  hard  to  raise  ? 

4.  What  soil  is  the  best  adapted  for  them  ?  5.  What  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  needed  and  how  should  it  be  applied  ? 

ANS. — To  answer  these  queries  satisfactorily  would  re¬ 
quire  a  book,  in  fact  several  books.  In  the  first  place,  as 
our  friend  says  he  knows  very  little  of  farming  and  truck¬ 
ing,  we  would  advise  Mm  either  to  rent  his  farm  and  hire 
out  to  some  successful,  practical  farmer  to  learn  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  else  hire  some  successful  reliable  farmer  to  work 
for  him,  give  him  full  charge  and  work  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  This  may  not  be  the  pleasantest  way  to  begin, 
but  we  feel  sure  it  will  be  the  most  profitable.  Meantime 
a  study  of  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  books 
and  papers  would  be  of  immense  advantage.  1.  How  much 
ground  have  you  ?  Is  it  sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  loamy, 
mucky,  hilly,  level,  dry,  moist,  fertile  ?  These  are  essen¬ 
tial  points  and  without  a  knowledge  of  them  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  any  advice  about  crops.  Soil  that  is  excellent 
for  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  etc.,  might  be  totally  unsuited 
to  wheat  or  many  other  crops.  2.  This  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  soil,  location,  proximity  to  markets,  and 
many  other  circumstances.  Asparagus,  onions,  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  cabbages  and  other  garden  truck  pay  some  gardeners 
well.  Others  find  profit  in  potatoes.  Still  others  make 
grain-growing,  dairying,  etc.,  profitable.  A  combination 
of  two  or  more  of  these  is  sometimes  more  advantageous 
than  any  one  alone.  3.  Asparagus  is  not  difficult  to  grow, 
but  it  requires  special  tools  and  a  knowledge  of  its  require¬ 
ments  to  insure  success.  In  short,  it  is  a  special  crop. 
Market  gardeners  regard  the  growing  of  good  cauliflowers 
as  one  of  their  greatest  successes.  4.  Asparagus  succeeds 
best  in  this  latittude  on  light,  sandy  or  loamy  soils,  free 
from  stones.  Cauliflowers  require  a  heavier  soil,  but  one 
that  is  rich  and  retentive  of  moisture.  5.  Commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  most  largely  used,  though  barn-yard  manure 
is  used  to  some  extent.  Leading  fertilizer  manufacturers 
make  special  brands  for  these  different  crops  specially 
suited  to  their  needs.  Asparagus  Culture,  50  cents;  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  by  Brill,  20  cents;  Gardening  for  Profit,  by  Hender¬ 
son,  $2,  will  all  be  helpful  and  will  be  mailed  from  this 
office  postpaid. 

Pipe  for  Conveying  Spring  Water  a  Long  Distance. 

C.  E.  C.,  Stephenson,  Fa.— I  wish  to  convey  water  to 
my  barn  from  a  spring  about  600  feet  away.  There  is  a 
fall  of  from  15  to  20  feet  in  the  entire  distance.  As  the 
stream  is  small  I  want  to  lose  none  of  the  water  on  its 
passage.  What  kind  of  pipe  should  I  use  and  how  deep 
should  it  be  laid  ? 

Ans.— The  size  of  the  pipe  is  immaterial  if  it  is  large 
enough  to  pass  the  water  freely  without  obstruction  from 
air  gathered  in  it.  In  laying  pipes  so  long  a  distance  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  perfectly  even  grade,  and  a  small  pipe  will 
almost  certainly  have  vertical  bends  in  it  larger  than  the 
diameter,  and  air  will  gather  in  these  and  stop  the  flow. 
Cheapness  is  the  principal  item,  and  the  next  the  complete 


exclusion  of  sediment  or  any  floating  obstruction.  Glazed 
pipes,  V/i  inch  in  diameter,  with  joints  made  tight  by 
cementing,  would  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  and  this 
size  would  afford  ample  space  for  air  to  collect  without 
stopping  the  flow.  The  pipe  should  be  laid  deep  enough  to 
escape  warming  up  in  the  summer,  by  which  air  in  the 
pipe  is  expanded,  so  that  it  would  press  on  the  water 
so  as  to  check  its  passage.  Freezing  is  scarcely  probable 
in  Virginia,  but  there  will  be  no  risk  in  the  coldest 
weather,  or  in  the  summer,  if  the  pipes  are  laid  18  inches 
deep. 

“Record”  of  a  Potato  Digger. 

O.  P.  H.,  Eden  Valley,  N.  Y.—  How  many  bushels  of 
potatoes  can  be  dug  with  a  digger?  With  the  Boss 
potato  digger,  and  the  help  of  three  men  I  have  dug  275 
bushels  and  picked  them  up  in  one  day.  Beat  this  who 
can  I 

Ans.— “  About  300  bushels  ”  is  the  only  other  “  record  ” 
we  have  at  hand.  The  pamphlets  issued  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  various  potato  diggers  contain  statements  from 
those  who  claim  to  have  dug  more  than  this;  but  we  count 
only  records  that  we  are  able  to  personally  verify.  You 
will  notice  on  another  page  a  “  record  ”  of  100  bushels 
made  by  a  Connecticut  man  many  years  ago.  We  make 
improved  machinery,  but  do  we  raise  such  men  nowadays? 

Wanted;  A  Blue-Bird  House. 

F.  K.  P.,  Delavan,  Wis. — How  can  I  fix  an  enticing  blue¬ 
bird  house  ?  The  blue-bird  is  with  me  by  far  the  most 
worthy  of  our  American  birds;  so  far  as  I  know  he  is 
simply  perfect.  As  our  migratory  birds  have  gone  South 
now  is  the  time  to  commence  universal  war  on  the  English 
sparrow.  Among  our  bird  friends  the  various  woodpeckers 
that  hunt  out  borers  in  currant  stems,  apple  and  other  trees 
should  be  sacredly  protected  and  encouraged. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  calls  upon  its  friends  to  answer  this. 
It  is  a  good  subject  to  discuss. 

High  and  Low-Grade  Fertilizers. 

An  Old  Farmer,  Monroe  County,  N.  F.--In  The  Rural 
of  October  25  mention  is  made  of  “  low-grade  ”  and  “  high- 
grade  ”  fertilizers.  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would 
tell  me  What  I  am  to  understand  by  these  terms.  Does 
the  high  grade  contain  something  that  the  low  grade  does 
not  contain,  or  is  there  more  of  some  valuable  ingredient 
in  the  high  grade  than  in  the  low  grade,  and  if  so,  what  is 
it  ?  Or  is  the  difference  due  to  the  quality,  or  solubility, 
or  availability  of  the  ingredients  ?  Please  give  us  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  high  and  low  grade  article,  telling  just  what 
each  contains,  and  the  value  and  cost  of  each.  I  believe 
you  are  right,  but  many  of  my  neighbors  prefer  the  low- 
priced  fertilizers.  Some  of  them  are  using  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock  phosphate,  and  say  that  It  produces  just  as 
good  results  as  the  higher-priced  article.  Bat  perhaps 
they  are  not  using  what  you  term  a  “  high  grade  ”  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Ans. — Here  is  a  forcible  question— from  an  experienced 
farmer,  too,  “  Why  use  a  high-grade  fertilizer  ?”  Because 

(1)  it  costs  no  more  than  a  low-grade  for  freight.  Because 

(2)  it  costs  no  more  to  spread  it  on  your  land.  Because  (3) 
it  costs  the  firm  that  mixes  it  no  more  than  to  mix  a  low- 
grade.  Because  (4)  the  per  cent,  of  plant  food  ingredients 
is  (as  a  rule)  higher  in  high-grades  than  in  low-grades. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  M.,  Puerto  Plata,  Santa  Domingo.— Where  can  I  buy 
seeds  of  potatoes — not  tubers;  but  seed-balls? 

Ans. — We  believe  most  of  the  seedsmen  advertising  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  furnish  these  seeds.  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard, 
Caribou,  Maine,  can  doubtless  furnish  them. 

A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III.—  How  old  must  sweet  chest¬ 
nuts  be  before  they  bear? 

Ans. — Some  seedlings  bear  when  four  to  five  years  old ; 
others  not  until  they  are  ten  or  even  fifteen  years  old.  The 
Paragon  and  many  Japan  seedlings  bear  when  from  three 
to  five  years  of  age. 

C.  E.  S.,  Ogdensburg,  Pa.— I  have  bought  a  swamp  and 
drained  it.  Part  of  it  is  sandy  loam  and  part  black  muck: 
what  shall  I  grow  on  it  that  will  pay  the  best? 

ANS.— If  you  can  flood  the  swamp,  why  not  try  cranber¬ 
ries?  Cabbage,  celery  or  onions  should  do  well  on  such 
soil  if  theie  is  a  good  market  for  these  products.  If  hay  is 
valuable  Red-top  followed  by  Timothy  will  probably  do 
well;  the  best  crop  for  the  place  will  depend  upon  what 
you  can  sell  as  well  as  what  you  can  grow. 

H.  S.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 1.  How  many  acres  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  would  support  a  family 
of  four  persons  if  devoted  to  market  gardening  and  small 
fruit  culture  ?  The  income  should  be  eaual  to  $1,000  a  year 
in  the  city,  with  $100  to  §200  a  year  profit.  2.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  a  young  man  physically  capable,  but  who  has 
had  the  experience  of  only  a  few  summer  months  of  farm 
work,  to  undertake  farming  as  a  business,  trusting  to 
books,  papers,  etc.,  for  the  needed  information  ?  3  Where 
would  it  be  advisable  for  him  to  settle  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Avery  few  acres  if  worked  to  their  full  capacity, 
but  in  that  kind  of  market  gardening  a  man  is  required 
for  each  acre  of  land  worked.  Any  certain  number  of 
acres  we  might  give  would  be  mere  guess-work,  as  the 
number  would  vary  with  different  crops  and  in  different 
seasons.  2.  Yes.  it  would  be  possible;  but  success  would 
not  be  probable.  By  all  means  a  young  man  with  so  little 
experience  should  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  market 
gardener  or  fruit  grower.  3.  Within  reach  of  the  great 
city  markets  and  the  seaside  watering  places.  We  would 
like  the  opinions  of  our  readers  upon  these  questions. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Savings  Banks  Not  Fully  Satis¬ 
factory. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Dakota  County,  Minn.— 
The  question  concerning  what  young  men 
should  do  with  their  little  savings  is  of 
great  importance.  The  savings  banks  of 
this  and  other  countries  have  not  given  as 
complete  satisfaction  as  desirable.  The 
cashiers  too  often  run  away  with  the  funds 
or  in  some  other  way  betray  their  trust. 
The  officers  of  other  banks  are  still  more 
apt  to  do  so.  One  way  of  making  deposits 
in  banks  fairly  safe  is  to  place  comparatively 
small  amounts  in  different  banks.  If  a  man 
can  save  $50  each  year,  let  him  place  each 
year’s  savings  in  a  different  bank.  This 
will  answer  very  well  except  in  thinly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  where  banks 
are  scarce.  [But  the  more  the  deposits 
are  divided,  the  more,  proportionately,  are 
the  chances  of  loss  of  a  part  or  parts  — 
Eds.]  Building  and  loan  associations  are 
a  comparatively  new  thing,  and  are  in  too 
many  intances  managed  in  the  interests  of 
a  few  selfish,  greedy  schemers.  They  are 
based  and  operated  on  comparatively  new 
methods  which  but  few  people  understand. 
These  facts  present  sufficient  reason  why 
young  men  in  rural  districts  should  not  in¬ 
vest  their  savings  in  them.  Another  line 
of  investment  that  deserves  consideration 
is  the  endowment  plan  of  life  insurance. 
The  old-established  companies  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  safe.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  States, 
require  a  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer 
to  secure  policy-holders.  These  are  like 
the  building  and  loan  associations  in  that 
they  require  that  a  certain  amount  should 
be  paid  in  at  stated  intervals,  and  that  in 
case  of  failure  to  make  the  payment  at  the 
time  it  falls  due,  the  investor  loses  either 
all  or  a  part  of  what  he  has  already  paid 
in.  [In  all  or  nearly  all  the  large  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  the  premiums  already 
paid  are  not  forfeited  through  default  of 
payment  after  three  to  four  annual  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  made.  The  strongest  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  investments  of  the  early 
savings  of  a  young  man  is  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  made  available  until  the  end  of  the 
period  of  insurance — five,  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  early  saving  is  that  the  young  man  has 
a  little  capital  handy  for  investment  when¬ 
ever  a  good  chance  presents  itself.  More- 
ever,  young  men  at  such  an  early  age  are 
generally  unmarried,  and  therefore  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  bound  to  insure  their 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  anybody  in  case  they 
should  die  before  the  termination  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  policy.  In  endow¬ 
ment  policies,  however,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  always  charge  for  this  risk,  so  that 
instead  of  the  deposits  beiDg  increased  by 
interest,  they  are  cut  down  by  the  premiums 
on  the  risk. — Eds.]  The  establishment  of 
post-office  savings  banks  is  being  discussed 
occasionally.  These  offer  one  very  import¬ 
ant  advantage  over  all  other  plans  that 
have  been  tried  or  proposed.  If  the  cashier 
or  any  one  should  steal  the  money  the 
depositor  would  not  have  to  stand  the  loss. 
All  deposits  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
General  Government :  but  money  invested 
in  this  way  would  of  necessity  draw  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Two  Sides  to  the  Spraying  Question. 

Ira  J.  Blackwell,  Mercer  County,  N. 
J. — There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of 
spraying  trees  to  preserve  the  fruit.  It  is 
as  yet  something  of  an  experiment.  While 
the  advocates  of  the  practice  can  give  ex¬ 
amples  of  apparently  great  benefits  derived 
from  it,  its  opponents  can  point  to  failures 
of  sprayed  trees  to  bear  well  and  to  great 
crops  where  no  insecticide  had  been  used. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  leaf-eating 
enemies  of  our  fruit  trees  can  be  destroyed 
by  spraying,  if  it  is  effectually  done.  The 
number  of  applications  will  necessarily  de¬ 
pend  very  much  on  the  amount  of  rainfall, 
and  the  kind  of  insect  one  may  wish  to  kill, 
and  also  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  spray¬ 
ing  and  the  immediate  surroundings.  For 
instance,  if  we  spray  for  the  tent  caterpil¬ 
lar,  but  neglect  the  wild  cherry  and  some 
other  trees,  we  must  expect  to  have  to 
spray  often  and  not  always  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily.  For  the  curculio  we  must  spray  al¬ 
most  before  the  leaves  start  in  the  spring, 
and  if  it  rains  the  work  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  codling  moth  is  at  work 
very  soon  after  the  blossom  falls  or  before, 
and  continues  busy  for  some  days.  Spray¬ 
ing  for  the  scab  is  a  long  and  somewhat 
expensive  operation  for  late  varieties,  and 
In  summers  like  the  past  here,  to  make 
the  work  thorough,  it  should  be  done,  on 
an  average,  every  ten  days.  It  is  hard  to  get 
it  done,  as  the  majority  of  farm-hands  and 
fruit-growers  look  on  it  as  a  humbug,  and 
think  it  will  make  no  difference  how  much 


it  may  be  slighted.  It  took  some  time  to 
teach  farmers  how  to  kill  the  potato 
beetles.  The  success  of  spraying  for  the 
apple  and  pear  scab  is  not  so  obvious  as 
that  of  spraying  for  the  potato  beetle.  It 
may  not  be  deemed  a  mark  of  much  cour¬ 
age  to  practice  what  one’s  neighbors  laugh 
at,  but  it  takes  some  nerve.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  codling  moth  can  be 
killed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  curcu¬ 
lio  can  also,  by  the  use  of  the  arsenical 
poisons.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  copper  solution  is  beneficial  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  scab,  and  also  that  the  destruction 
of  the  cedar  balls  is  a  preventive  of  the 
rust.  The  main  reason  why  orchardists  do 
not  spray  is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  raise 
grain,  and  when  spring  comes  help  from 
some  cause  or  other  is  not  plentiful.  Oats 
have  to  be  sowed  and  corn  planted  ;  rainy 
days  come  and  horses  are  scarce,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fruit  trees  is  put  off  from  one 
day  to  another,  and  finally  they  are  given 
over  as  among  the  things  that  must  be 
neglected.  Spraying,  therefore,  will  be 
left  undone  almost  always  unless  especial 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  work. 
The  injury  is  not  apparent  until  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  it.  In  fact,  the  years  in 
which  the  work  pays  best  are  those  in 
which  the  fruit  grower  thinks  he  has  no 
fruit  to  spray.  I  would  advise  all  orchard¬ 
ists  to  get  an  inexpensive  force  pump  be¬ 
fore  spring  opens,  along  with  some  Lon- 
don-purple,  carbonate  of  copper  and 
ammonia,  and  spray  all  the  trees  which 
time  will  permit,  and  keep  spraying  for 
the  scab  after  every  heavy  rain  until  the 
fruit  is  fit  for  gathering,  or,  in  case  of 
most  trees,  until  August  1.  Last  spring  we 
failed  to  order  our  ammonia  early  enough, 
and  after  we  had  sent  for  it  we  didn’t  get 
it  for  a  week,  and  the  delay  started  our 
orchards  on  the  road  to  failure. 

Sub-Irrigation  Again. 

Isaac  Peaslee,  Schoharie  County,  N. 
Y. — In  a  late  Rural  further  information 
was  asked  with  regard  to  what  is  known 
as  “  Cole’s  New  Agriculture,”  or  system  of 
sub-irrigation.  Owing  to  a  little  friction 
between  the  owners  of  the  patent  the  new 
system  has  not  come  to  the  front  as  rapidly 
as  its  friends  expected.  I  fully  indorse  Mr. 
Cole’s  theory,  and  claim  that  if  lands  are 
properly  trenched  the  results  claimed  by 
him  are  not  overdrawn.  From  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  system  at  the  originator’s 
farm  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  near 
future  farming  by  sub-irrigation  will  take 
a  great  step  in  advance  of  all  other  kinds 
of  farming,  and  will  fill  the  silo  and  enable 
farmers  to  soil  their  stock — the  only  true 
way  of  farming  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  also  enable  the  gardener  to 
increase  the  products  of  his  garden,  and  to 
the  Southerner  it  will  be  a  bonanza;  for  by 
its  aid  he  will  be  able  to  grow  a  succession 
of  crops  the  year  ’round.  Before  long 

farmers  will  haul  stones  off  their  lands  to 

\ 

fill  trenches  where  they  will  do  some  good, 
and  be  forever  out  of  the  way.  No  longer 
will  they  make  stone  walls  of  them,  or 
heap  them  in  hedges  where  they  are  a  per¬ 
fect  nuisance. 

Some  “Jaw-Breakers.” 

Jabez  Jaulikins,  Springfield,  Ohio.— 
The  comments  on  botanical  nomenclature 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Rural  and 
American  Garden  would  convey  to  the 
reader  the  impression  that  botany  as  a 
science  is  much  obscured  by  unnecessary 
verbiage.  In  this  connection  allow  me  to 
cite  the  following  passage  from  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Troy : 

“  A  certain  accola  one  day  sauntering 
about  met  a  salamander  which  lived  upon 
salmagundi.  It  was  macrocephalous,  macro- 
typous,  macrurous  and  macrodactylous, 
salebrous,  muricated  and  sabbatous,  prog¬ 
nathous,  saccate,  macilent  and  multivers- 
ant.  The  accola,  being  deficient  in  myo- 
dynamics,  allowed  this  wonderful  specimen 
to  escape  him,  and  no  other  record  of  its 
genus  is  now  preserved.” 

Hardiness  of  the  Tong  Pa  Peach. 

Prof.  J.  Troop,  Purdue  University, 
Ind. — In  The  Rural  of  October  25,  a  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  about  the  hardiness  of 
the  Tong  Pa  Peach.  It  has  been  grown  on 
the  agricultural  experiment  grounds  here 
for  a  number  of  years  and  several  times, 
during  severely  cold  weather,  it  has  been 
injured.  For  two  years  it  has  set  fruit 
buds  which  have  each  time  been  killed  by 
freezing.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
hardier  than  other  well-known  varieties. 

Low-down  Trees;  Fighting  Mice. 

A  Subscriber,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 
— Now  that  the  planting  season  has  again 
arrived  it  should  be  remembered  that  trees 
started  low  down  are  the  best.  It  is  not  con¬ 


venient  to  plow  among  them,  but  their 
fruit  can  be  easily  gathered,  they  bear 
younger,  and  in  sections  where  high  winds 
prevail  the  danger  of  breakage  is  much  less 
in  their  case.  It  may  be  possible  to  blow 
over  a  tree  that  branches  close  to  the 
ground,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Some  of 
our  trees  branch  right  at  the  ground,  and 
others  all  the  way  up  to  a  height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet  from  it. 

Where  trees  are  in  grass  or  are  likely  to 
harbor  mice  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
banking  up  around  the  trunks  with  earth. 
The  loss  of  trees  throughout  the  country 
due  to  these  pests  is  immense.  Often  they 
work  under  ground  at  the  roots,  and  the 
trees  are  ruined  before  the  owner  suspects 
anything  is  wrong.  Apple  and  pear  trees 
do  best  here  if  planted  in  the  fall ;  for  most 
other  fruit  trees  spring  is  preferable.  The 
planting  of  apple  and  pear  trees  in  this 
section  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase 
of  our  population. 

Pruning  and  Thinning  Grapes. 

E.  Williams,  Essex  County,  N.  J.— The 
statement  made  at  the  Allegan  County, 
Michigan  Farmers’  Club  relative  to  the 
value  and  effect  of  pruning  and  thinning 
grape  vines  (see  page  641)  coincides  with 
my  experience.  I  have  for  years  insisted 
that  the  failure  among  farmers  and  ama¬ 
teurs  to  secure  satisfactory  crops  and  clus¬ 
ters  was  due  chiefly  to  their  failure  to 
prune  the  vines  properly  or  sufficiently. 
They  are  afraid  to  cut  off  “  all  the  wood;  ” 
so  they  leave  by  far  too  much;  though  the 
clusters  are  small  the  vines  are  overloaded, 
and  break  down  under  their  burdens  ;  the 
fruit  and  wood  fail  to  ripen,  the  latter 
winter-kills,  and  the  varieties  are  con¬ 
demned  as  not  hardy.  In  pruning  my 
vines  I  aim  to  leave  but  20  to  30  buds  on 
good,  well  developed  wood  of  this  season’s 
growth.  I  prune  in  the  fall;  by  the  end  of 
this  month  I  hope  to  have  all  the  work 
done.  I  aim  to  get  well  developed  and 
mature  wood  and  buds  by  pinching  and 
checking  the  growth  in  summer;  in  other 
words,  I  summer  prune.  By  this  means  I 
get  not  only  the  buds  and  wood  desired 
and  where  I  want  them;  but  also  an  enlarged 
leaf  surface  at  the  fruit,  where  needed,  and 
I  divert  the  sap  from  its  natural  tendency 
to  useless  wood-making  to  the  fruit  where 
it  is  needed  most.  Each  of  the  20  to  30  buds 
is  liable  to  produce  a  cane  that  will  give 
two  or  three  clusters  of  fruit.  Many  of 
the  buds  are  double,  a  smaller  one  starting 
out  at  the  base  of  the  larger.  These  base 
buds  I  generally  remove,  and  this  is  my 
first  summer  pruning.  I  seldom  remove  a 
cluster  unless  it  promises  to  be  very  small 
or  the  vine  appears  too  feeble  to  carry  all 
the  fruit.  I  have  never  practiced  thinning 
the  clusters.  With  my  practice,  I  get  clus¬ 
ters  weighing  eight  to  sixteen  and  twenty 
ounces  apiece— of  Niagaras,  my  principal 
variety — and  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  me 
to  sell  clusters  of  this  size  than  those 
that  are  larger  or  half  as  big,  and  I  think 
they  sell  better.  I  cannot  boast  of  50  pounds 
or  bushels  of  grapes  from  a  vine.  I  have 
taken  the  past  season  as  high  as  30  pounds 
from  one  with  this  treatment,  and  from 
that  down  to  three  and  five  pounds  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  vine.  If  I  could 
get  a  uniform  yield  of  20  pounds  per  vine,  I 
would  be  well  satisfied.  In  these  days  of 
fierce  competition  no  one  need  expect  to 
get  the  highest  price  unless  he  has  a  su¬ 
perior  article.  The  past  season  has  been  a 
trying  one  for  grapes  in  this  vicinity,  and 
out  of  50  odd  varieties,  all  but  about  a  dozen 
wer-e  nearly  total  failures. 


Our  Italy.— Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
writing  in  Harper’s  Monthly,  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  he  received  during  a  recent  visit 
to  California,  in  a  most  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive  way,  says  that  it  is  still  a  wonder 
that  a  land  in  which  there  was  no  indigen¬ 
ous  product  of  value,  or  to  which  cultivation 
could  give  value,  should  be  so  hospit¬ 
able  to  every  sort  of  tree,  shrub,  root, 
grain,  and  flower  that  can  be  brought  here 
from  any  zone  and  temperature,  and  that 
many  of  these  foreigners  to  the  soil  grow 
here  with  a  vigor  and  productiveness  sur¬ 
passing  those  in  their  native  land.  This 
bewildering  adaptability  has  misled  many 
into  unprofitable  experiments,  and  the  very 
rapidity  of  growth  has  been  a  disadvantage. 
The  land  has  been  advertised  by  its  mon¬ 
strous  vegetable  productions,  which  are  not 
fit  to  eat,  and  but  testify  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil;  and  the  reputation  of  its  fruits, 
both  deciduous  and  citrus,  has  suffered  by 


specimens  sent  to  Eastern  markets  whose 
sole  recommendation  was  size.  Even  in  the 
vineyards  and  orange  orchards  quality  has 
been  sacrificed  to  quantity.  Nature  here 
responds  generously  to  every  encourage¬ 
ment,  but  it  cannot  be  forced  without  tak¬ 
ing  its  revenge  in  the  return  of  inferior 
quality.  It  is  just  as  true  of  southern 
California  as  of  any  other  land  that  hard 
work  and  sagacity  and  experience  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  successful  horticulture  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the 
same  amount  of  well-directed  industry 
upon  a  much  smaller  area  of  land  will  pro¬ 
duce  more  return  than  in  almost  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States.  Few  now 
expect  to  make  a  fortune  by  cutting  arid 
land  up  into  20-foot  lots,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extravagance  of  recent  speculation, 
the  value  of  arable  land  has  steadily  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  is  not  likely  to  recede,  for  the 
return  from  it,  either  in  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  grain,  is  demonstrated  to  be  beyond  the 
experience  of  farming  elsewhere.  Land  can¬ 
not  be  called  dear  at  $100  or  $1,000  an  acre 
if  the  annual  return  is  from  $50  to  $500. 
The  climate  is  most  agreeable  the  year 
through.  There  are  no  unpleasant  months 
and  few  unpleasant  days.  The  eucalyptus 
grows  so  fast  that  the  trimmings  from  the 
trees*of  a  small  grove  or  highway  avenue 
will  in  four  or  five  years  furnish  a  family 
with  its  firewood.  The  strong,  fattening 
Alfalfa  gives  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six 
harvests  a  year.  Nature  needs  little  rest, 
and,  with  the  encouragement  of  water  and 
fertilizers,  apparently  none.  But  all  this 
prodigality  and  easiness  of  life  detract  a 
little  from  ambition.  The  lesson  has  been 
slowly  learned,  but  it  is  now  pretty  well 
conned,  that  hard  work  is  as  necessary  here 
as  elsewhere  to  thrift  and  independence. 
The  difference  between  this  and  many 
other  parts  of  our  land  is  that  nature  seems 
to  work  with  a  man  and  not  against  him. 
Southern  California  has  rapidly  passed 
through  varied  experiences,  and  has  not  yet 
had  a  fair  chance  to  show  the  world  what 
it  is.  It  had  its  period  of  romance,  of  pas¬ 
toral  life,  of  lawless  adventure,  of  crazy 
speculation,  all  within  100  years,  and  it  is 
just  now  entering  upon  its  period  of  solid, 
civilized  development. 

Women  and  Birds.— Wearing  the  skins 
of  bird  and  beast  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a 
survival  from  the  times  when  our  savage 
ancestors  were  forced  to  use  them  for 
warmth  and  decoration,  says  Olive  Thorne 
Miller,  in  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
nearer  to  savagery  the  people,  the  greater 
their  use  of  feathers  and  furs. 

There  is  a  moral  side  to  the  question. 
How  can  a  thoughtful  woman,  feeling 
some  responsibility  in  the  training  of  her 
children  or  some  desire  to  leave  the  world 
if  not  better— which  should  be  her  aim— at 
least  not  worse  for  her  living  in  it — how 
can  she  reconcile  her  conscience  to  the  con¬ 
stant  object  lessons  in  cruelty  which  the 
wearing  of  murdered  birds  holds  up  before 
her  children  ?  How  dare  she  thus  indorse 
and  tacitly  approve  the  cruelty  and  bar¬ 
barity  which  she  cannot  but  know  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  this  infamous  trade  ? 

How  do  honest  Christian  mothers  and 
earnest  Sunday  school  teachers  reconcile 
their  countenace  of  this  cruel  trade  with 
the  gentle  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
they  labor  to  instil  into  the  growing,  and, 
let  me  assure  them,  reasoning  minds  under 
their  care  ? 

They  may,  indeed,  shut  their  eyes  to 
facts  and  harden  their  hearts  against  ar¬ 
guments,  but  the  child  does  not.  What 
his  teacher  is  and  what  she  does  has  far 
greater  weight  with  him  than  what  she 
says. 

“  Man  could  not  live  on  the  earth  with¬ 
out  the  service  of  birds,”  says  a  wise  man 
and  a  thoughtful  student.  And  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience  and  the  studies  of  all 
scientific  men  confirm  the  statement. 

Putting  entirely  aside  the  responsibilities 
of  people  and  the  rights  of  animals,  it  is  a 
simple,  bare  alternative  that  is  presented 
to  us:  Shall  the  birds  be  allowed  to  live  or 
shall  the  earth  be  reduced  to  a  barren  wil¬ 
derness  ? 

One  of  the  two  is  certain  to  be,  for  the 
bird  is  our  only  protector  from  the  insect. 
To  one  who  has  not  informed  herself  it 
may  seem  like  a  wild  statement,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  Insect  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  on  earth, 
and  one  against  which  man,  with  all  his 
boasted  ability,  is  helpless.  It  comes  in 
innumerable  armies,  too  minute  to  be 
handled;  nothing  can  discourage,  nothing 
can  eradicate  it.  It  multiplies  by  millions; 
it  preys  upon  every  vegetable  and  animal 
substance  under  heaven.  In  a  world  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  insect  not  a  green  thing  could 
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grow,  and  without  vegetation  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  exist. 

The  birds,  and  the  birds  only,  can  cope 
with  these  fearful  hosts  of  our  most  fatal 
foe,  and  it  takes  unceasing  labor  on  their 
part  to  do  it.  No  creatures  have  such  ap¬ 
petites — “  incarnate  voracity  ”  Ruskin  calls 
them — none  require  such  constant  supplies. 

Woman,  the  tender  hearted,  the  lover  of 
beauty  and  song,  has  really  cast  the  great 
weight  of  her  influence  against  the  tribes 
of  the  air,  and  the  birds  fall  at  her  behest 
by  millions. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


SAMPLES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  Orange  County  Farmer,  alluding  to 
our  criticisms  of  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  which  it  deems  unjust,  says  :  “  It 
is  so  easy  to  find  fault,  it  is  so  hard  to 
manage  things  so  that  unkind  criticism 
may  be  avoided,  that  we,  perhaps,  should 
not  wonder  at  what  we  read.  But  we 
hardly  expected  it  of  The  Rural,  and  we 
think  it  is  being  misled.  We  say  it  in  all 
kindness,  with  no  acrimony — with  only  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  what  is  right.” . 

Mr.  B.  P.  Ware,  who  has  recently  vis¬ 
ited  and  studied  California,  said  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  that 
the  people  there  are  happy,  contented  and 
self  satisfied  ;  every  one  thinks  his  location 
the  best  of  all,  and  where  every  one  has  the 
best,  of  course  there  can  be  no  jealousy  ; 
but  every  one  wants  to  sell  out.  They 
want  from  $200  to  $350  per  acre,  which  Mr. 
Ware  thought  too  high ;  it  is  rather  a 
prospective  value.  He  says  that  jack 
rabbits,  larger  than  our  rabbits  and  having 
long  ears,  abound  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  a  perfect  nuisance.  Parties  of  200  or 
more  are  formed  to  destroy  them  ;  a  corral 
is  first  built  by  the  hunters,  who  then  sur¬ 
round  a  circuit  of  four  miles  or  more,  and 
gradually  coming  nearer  together  drive  the 
rabbits  into  the  corral.  Ten  thousand  have 
been  killed  in  one  hunt,  and  two  ladies 
riding  out  in  a  buggy  killed  200  with  a 
rifle.  The  orange  trees  come  into  bearing 
in  about  four  years ;  20  acres  have  been 
sold  for  $40,000.  A  crop  has  been  sold  on 
the  trees  for  $1,250  per  acre,  but  $400  to  $500 
per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  the 
fruit . 

Mr.  H.  L.  Clapp,  during  the  same  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Education  for  Children.”  Our 
pupils  apply  for  such  positions  as  our 
schools  fit  pupils  for,  he  said.  If  nine- tenths 
of  them  aim  to  be  traders,  or  actually  be¬ 
come  such,  it  is  because  our  schools  have 
fitted  them  better  to  be  traders  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  If  a  farmer’s  boy  becomes 
proficient  in  arithmetic,  no  one  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  considers  such  proficiency  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  making  the  boy  a  superior 
farmer,  but  rather  as  evidence  that  he  is 
destiued  by  nature  and  education  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  action  than  farming.  His 
education,  all  the  way  through  school,  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  its  connection  with  farm¬ 
ing  is  obscure,  while  its  connection  with 
the  store,  the  office,  or  the  agency  is  clear, 
and  his  aspiration  to  be  a  business  man,  a 
genteel  trader,  a  book-keeper,  or  something 
above  a  farmer  (as  he  thinks),  is  exactly  in 
line  with  his  education.  In  fact,  with  the 
farmer’s  boy,  getting  an  education  has 
come  to  be  almost  synonymous  with  getting 
away  from  the  farm,  since  that  is  what 
really  comes  to  pass . 

Deals,  trusts,  syndicates,  stock-gam¬ 
bling,  colossal  monopolies,  lotteries,  confi¬ 
dence  games,  and  other  so  called  business 
operations  are  the  natural  products  of  mid¬ 
dlemen,  using  every  artifice  to  beat  each 
other,  and  make  sales,  and  taking  every 
possible  advantage  of  those  who  really 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country — farm¬ 
ers,  miners,  mechanics,  and  producers  of 
various  kinds.  Competition  among  middle¬ 
men  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it  has 
been  death  to  many  a  farmer . 

IT  is  time  to  inculcate  the  dignity  of 
manual  labor,  iu  the  common  schools,  to 
teach  children  the  value  of  property  by 
making  them  work  for  it,  to  establish 
schools  for  manual  training,  and  to  give 
school  children  a  piece  of  ground  for  obser¬ 
vation,  experiment  and  work.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  horticulture  into  the  common 
schools  will  do  much  to  counteract  those 
baneful  influences  that  have  been  men¬ 
tioned;  i*  will  create  that  respect  for,  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of,  the  cultivation 


of  the  soil,  that  is  desirable;  it  will  check 
the  tendency  to  abandon  the  farm  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  any  educational  means  can; 
it  will  create  a  first  love,  to  return  to  at  a 
later  period  of  life;  and  it  will  lead  to  a 
real  demand  for  agricultural  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  To  expect  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  to  flourish  without  feeders,  is  chim¬ 
erical . 

The  beneficial  results  of  teaching  Euro¬ 
pean  children  agriculture  may  be  seen  even 
in  our  own  country.  In  1880  the  Kentucky 
Bureau  of  Immigration  induced  colonies  of 
Swiss,  Germans,  Austrians  and  Swedes  to 
settle  on  poor  lands  in  Laurel  and  Lincoln 
Counties,  Kentucky.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  writes  that  it  is  a  sight  worth  along 
journey,  to  see  the  beautiful  farms  made 
out  of  land  that  the  average  Kentuckian 
thought  not  worth  cultivating.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  settlers  named  came  from 
the  very  countries  where  school  gardens  are 
so  common  and  governmental  appropria¬ 
tions  so  liberal . 

The  school  garden  should  be  not  only  a 
place  for  observation,  but  a  field  for  exper¬ 
imentation.  Budding,  grafting,  propaga¬ 
tion  by  layers,  cuttings  and  slips,  cross-fer¬ 
tilization,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to 
plant  growth  could  be  taught  experiment¬ 
ally,  not  to  one  class  necessarily,  but  to 
every  pupil  somewhere  in  the  course  of 
study.  Seeijig  and  doing  such  things  and 
recording  the  results,  would  give  pupils  a 
training  peculiarly  valuable . 

Plants  and  flowers  enter  constantly  and 
intimately  into  girls’  and  womens’  lives, 
Mr.  Clapp  continued.  Women  have  been 
interested  in  flowers  since  human  beings 
came  upon  the  earth.  Some  fill  their  win¬ 
dows  with  flowering  plants  the  year  round. 
Others  cultivate  them  in  their  rough  little 
gardens  before  the  log  cabins  and  shanties 
on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  wilderness. 
Some  suggestion  from  plant  life  is  always 
present  in  women’s  lives— embroidered 
flower  decorations,  flower  painting,  floral 
decorations,  bouquets  and  myriads  of  de¬ 
signs  for  needlework,  wall  papers,  carpets 
and  prints, — and  they  should  have  some 
regular  instruction  in  what  they  will  al¬ 
ways  see  and  use ;  and  the  school  garden 
would  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  instruction  suited  to  the  lives 
they  are  destined  to  lead . 

Edmund  Hersey  said  that  children  ought 
to  be  educated  to  read  the  great  book  of 
Nature.  Too  many  of  our  people  are  in 
this  respect  uneducated.  Parents  are  to 
blame  if  they  do  not  make  their  children 
realize  something  about  Nature.  He 
would  not  have  them  instructed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  gardeners,  but 
that  they  might  be  fitted  by  their  educa¬ 
tion  to  enjoy  life  better,  whatever  vocation 
they  followed.  He  would  educate  children 
to  recognize  the  Power  which  laid  out  the 
plan  of  growth  in  all  things,  and  executed 
that  plan . 

He  wished  the  people  of  New  England  to 
consider  this  matter,  and  to  devise  the  best 
possible  methods  of  teaching  their  children, 
by  which  they  shall  become  attached  to 
the  soil.  Where  practicable,  every  child 
should  have  a  spot  of  ground  to  till  with 
his  own  hands.  He  was  desirous  that  the 
society  should  use  its  influence  to  propa 
gate  the  idea  he  had  tried  to  express.  If, 
by  any  means,  parents  could  be  brought  to 
cooperate  with  teachers  in  the  education 
of  their  childi’en  in  this  work,  it  would 
year  by  year  be  steadily  and  surely  ac¬ 
complished . 

The  N.  Y.  Times  notes  the  fact  that 
Thomas  A.  Edison  believes  in  the  possibil¬ 
ity  |of  making  a  machine  by  which  nutri¬ 
tious  food  may  be  produced  from  soil,  water 
and  air.  This  machine  is  not  only  in  con¬ 
templation,  but  in  progress  of  development, 
and  has  been  brought  to  such  a  condition 
as  to  have  a  name  given  to  it,  viz.,  the 
nutricator.  However  it  may  result,  the 
possibilities  of  the  performance  cannot  be 
denied.  No  man  can  now  safely  say  that 
anything  is  impossible,  and,  considering 
the  unexpected  results  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  discoveries  and  inventions, 
there  cannot  be  any  surety  that  in  time  the 
farmer’s  occupation  may  not  be  usurped  by 
the  chemist  aud  the  laborious  tillage  of  the 
soil  be  discarded  for  the  more  easy  manipu¬ 
lations  of  the  laboratory . 

Among  hardy  plants  most  suitable  for 
cemetery  plots,  Mr.  Hoopes  mentions  in 
the  N.  Y.  Tribune  Deutzia  gracilis,  Astilbe 
Japonica,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  snowdrops  and  white  crocuses — 
an  excellent  selection  so  far  as  it  goes . 

“Farming  is  a  good  enough  business  for 
a  good  enough  man.”  Right  you  are,  Dr. 
Hoskins . 
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WORD  FOR  WORD.  [ 

- Mr.  Clapp,  before  the  Mas?achusetts 

Horticultural  Society:  “In  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  400  empty  houses.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  rural  population 
of  that  county  is  slowly  drifting  into  the 
larger  towns  and  cities,  while  many  are 
going  West  in  search  of  cheaper  homes  or 
fortunes.  The  town  of  Sodus  alone  has 
over  50  deserted  houses  and  Huron  has  30 
or  more.” 

“  Children  take  to  earth  as  naturally  as 
goslings  take  to  water,  and  their  liking  for 
flowers  is  hardly  less  marked.” 

“Hold  a  boy  down  to  your  commands, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  he  is  a  slave  ;  give 
him  an  idea  to  work  out  by  himself,  and  he 
becomes  a  free  man.  Not  that  the  former 
is  useless,  but  the  latter  is  superior,  and  in 
this  fact  lies  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  manual  training  school.” 

“Can  a  symmetrical,  or  wholly  health¬ 
ful,  education  be  given  entirely  under 
cover,  and  away  from  the  light,  the  fresh 
air,  the  invigorating  sunshine,  and  the 
smell  of  earth  and  her  exquisite  produc¬ 
tions  ?” 

A  LARGE  majority  of  our  public  schools 
have  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  study  of 
plants,  insects,  minerals  and  soils,  although 
expected  to  do  so,  alleging  that  such  study 
is  not  practical ;  but  the  conning  of  books, 
and  the  figuring  on  slates,  they  claim  to  be 
practical.  What  is  the  opinion  of  agricul¬ 
turists  on  that  matter  ?  Are  not  potatoes 
and  wheat  practical  things  ? 

“  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies 
in  placing  the  right  kind  of  men  upon 
school  committees,  who  influence  legisla¬ 
tion  and  education,  and  agriculturists 
should  be  represented  on  school  boards  as 
well  as  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  clergy¬ 
man  and  the  tradesman.” 

“Some  children  can  learn  four  times  as 
fast  as  others,  but  by  the  present  system 
they  all  have  to  be  laid  on  the  same  iron 
bedsteads.” 

.The  culture  of  beauty  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  secures  a  crop  of  joy  to  the 
thoughtful  culturist,  and  not  that  alone— 
it  is  a  great  promoter  of  health.  There  is 
with  it  no  dyspepsia,  no  insomnia,  when 
one  has  been  thus  busied  in  the  open  air. 
Think  of  the  wholesome  effect  on  discon¬ 
tented  mechanics  if  they  could  go  home 
and  work  an  hour  in  the  garden,  instead  of 
passing  their  leisure  hours  in  fretting  and 
grumbling,” 

- Vermont  Watchman  :  “  For  the  great 

majority  of  men  of  medium  qualities  and 
attainments,  and  with  moderate  aspira¬ 
tions,  farming  is  probably  the  best  business 
there  is,  if  they  have  areal  taste  for  country 
life.” 

“A  little  experiment  carried  out  at  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  the  average  cost  of  a  quart 
of  milk  from  the  best  cow  was  1.59  cent, 
while  a  quart  from  the  poorest  cow  on  the 
same  ration  cost  4.26  cents.” 


Pi.sccUaneoujs  §Vttverti,$ing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


That  Tickling 

In  your  thr<  at  arises  from  catarrh,  and  as  eaiarrh  is  a 
constitutional  disease  the  or  unary  cough  medicines 
ail  fail  to  hit  the  spot.  What  you  need  is  a  constitu¬ 
tional  reriedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by 
bull  ing  up  the  general  health,  and  expelling  the 
scrofulous  taint  which  is  the  cause  of  catarrh  and 
consumption,  has  restored  to  perfect  nealth  many 
persons  on  whom  these  diseases  seem  to  have  a  llrm 
hold.  Many  unsolicited  t  stimonials  prove  that 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  does  positively  cure  catarrh- 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C-  1.  HOOD  .t  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOD  Doses  One  Dollar 


1  PAINLESS - EFFECTUAL. 

FOR 


DISORDERS, 

'  Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach, 
Giddiness,  Fullness,  Swelling  after  Meals, 

1  Dizziness, Drowsiness. Cold  Chills, Flushings 

>  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Shortness  of 
'  Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the 
i  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams  and 
i  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c. 

,  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 

■  TWENTY  MINUTES.  Every  sufferer  Is 
earnestly  Invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these 

>  Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be 
I  a  Wonderful  Medicine — 

Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box. 

Beecham's  Pills,  taken  as 

•  directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE 
FEMALES  to  complete  health.  For 

Sick  Headache, 
Weak  Stomach, 
Impaired  Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered  Liver, &c., 

I  they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC:—  a  few  doses  will 
.  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs, 
Strengthening  the  muscularSystem.restor- 
)  itig  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing  back 

■  the  keen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing 
with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the 

•  whole  physical  energy  of  the  human 
i  frame.  These  are  “facts”  admitted 
by  thousands.  In  all  classes  of  society; 

1  and  one  of  the  best  guarantees  to  the 
»  Nervous  and  Debilitated  isthat  BEECH- 
,  AM’S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE 
.OF  ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE 
/  WORLD,  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

j  Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BF.ECHAU, 
i  St.  Helena,  Lone-axil  ire,  England. 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  365  367. 

Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents  for’ 
the  United  States,  who  (if  your  druggist  I 
does  not  keep  them)  . 

Will  mail  Beecham’s  Pills  on  receipt  of  price  ’ 
25  cts.  a  box.  Mention  this  paper. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


DAIRY  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS 

SHOP.T  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS. 

MIDDLE  COURSE  LASTS  TWO  YEARS. 

LONG  COURSE  LASTS  FOUR  YEARS. 

The  first  three  courses  begin  January  5, 189L  Ex- 
p  -uses  light.  A  large  corps  of  irs'ructors  and  ample 
facilities.  Write  for  circulars,  woettrer  you  thiok  of 
atiending  or  not,  to  Prof  F.  H.  KINO,  Madison.  Wis. 

For  information  about  the  other  Uulversiiy  depart¬ 
ments  write  to  T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  President. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button , 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Filins. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  1 1 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


Practical  hints  rnrr 

TO  BUILDERS.  Nltt. 

lliu  pages,  48  illustrations.  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  cisterns,  foundation,  btiek  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  items  of  interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,010  copies  of  this  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  eaco. 

We  now  propose  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  those 
contemplating  building,  together  with  our  litho¬ 
graph,  which  in  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metai  Shingles  aud  Rooting  we  manufacture. 

TEE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  200FING  C0„ 

510  to  520  East  20ih  St.,  New  York  City. 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
loss  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  ami 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it.  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid.  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-t  lb.  can  §1.20 ; 
6  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  st  amps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  §1.00 
Orders  or  more.  1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


3 


X  Other  sizes  proportionately 

VVlJI  low.  Fully  WarranteoL 


OSGOOD  &,  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y 


Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  i»«,iL 
50c.  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  f  A. 


Improve  your  home  with  ourl  ill!  I  n  I  nr  n 

ATTRACTIVE  WALL  PAPER 

Remarkably  low  prices  Enormous  assortment  of  styles 
Honorable  treatment.  We  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U  S  Our  prices 
range  from  exeeUent  Lustre  papers  at  6c.  a  roll  to  elegant 
Iridescent  Embossed  ( ;  old  s  at  3oc.  For  8c. postage 

a11!  8^7^ryTyaannre?S-ni?uAple,H  "1th  borders  to  match. 

A,  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO. ,1206  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ip  we  had  had  the  least  idea  that  our  exposure 
of  the  peculiar  methods  of  Mr.  Childs  would  have 
resulted  in  popularizing  him  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  we  would  have  waited  until  after  election 
before  presenting  the  case. 


Between  now  and  Christmas  we  shall  send  to 
every  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  copy 
of  The  American  Garden,  which  we  think  is  one  of 
the  finest  journals  of  horticulture  in  the  world.  W e 
hope  every  reader  will  regard  it  as  an  acceptable 
Christmas  present. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Parry,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  one  tree  of  the  Giant  Japan  Chestnut  (grafted) 
and  one  of  the  Japan  Reliance,  both  of  which,  we 
are  told,  produced  fruit  this  year,  the  Reliance  be¬ 
ing  but  one  year  old  and  the  Giant  two  years.  The 
Reliance  is  scarcely  three  feet  high  and  yet  there 
were  Jive  immature  burrs  on  it  and  one  mature  burr 
containing  a  chestnut  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
American  chestnut.  The  quality  was  not  of  the  best. 


How  deep  shall  we  plant  our  potatoes  for  the 
best  paying  crop?  Shall  we  put  the  fertilizer  above 
or  below  the  seed  pieces?  How  much  fertilizer  may 
we  profitably  use?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  for  from  three 
to  six  years  been  tugging  away  at  these  vitally  im¬ 
portant  problems.  One  of  them  it  has  answered — 
that  is,  for  its  impoverished  soil.  Further  trials 
are  needed  for  the  other  two.  Why  don’t  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  take  them  up?  Reports  for  three 
years’  trials  will  be  found  in  another  column  as  to  the 
depth  at  which  potato  seed  may  profitably  be  placed. 
Thus  far,  a  depth  of  four  inches  takes  the  prize. 
But  the  three  seasons  have  been  characterized  by 
an  unusual  amount  of  rainfall,  and  the  trials  must 
still  go  on  for  from  three  to  five  years  ere  we  may 
hope  to  answer  the  question  involved  in  a  way  that 
will  carry  authority. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  representatives  and 
directors  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  will  be  held  at  Champaign,  Ill.  No¬ 
vember  11 14.  The  R.  N.-Y.  hopes  that  this  con¬ 
vention  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  discuss 
the  disposition  that  is  now  being  made,  in  some 
States,  of  the  agricultural  college  funds.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  may  as  well  know,  first  as  last,  that 
the  people  are  demanding  more  practical  work  from 
our  experiment  stations  and  better  chances  for  a 
farm  education  at  our  agricultural  colleges.  The 
farmers  are  now  “on  top  ”  in  State  affairs,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  over  your  institutions  will  be 
looked  into  as  they  never  have  been  before.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  does  not  say  to  you  “  be  warned  in  time,” 
but  it  does  say — meet  the  demands  of  the  people  or 
the  people  will  select  others  to  carry  out  their  de¬ 
mands.  This  convention  can  do  much  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  What  ?  It  can  publicly  disapprove  of  the 
policy  of  these  colleges  which  are  1 1  agricultural  for 
boodle  only.”  It  can  select  as  its  officers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  men  Whom  the  people  know  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  by  training,  education  and  practice,  with 
the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  convention 
can  not  do  anything  else  and  be  true  to  its  duty. 


Monopolies  die  hard,  and  when  at  last  they  die 
perforce  in  one  form,  they  are  likely  to  revive 
speedily  in  another.  It  isn’t  a  transmigration  of 
souls,  however,  tor  they  have  none;  but  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  bodies.  It  is  considerably  over  a  year 
since  the  Sugar  Trust  received  its  “death  blow” 
from  Judge  Barrett,  of  this  city,  and  though  the 
“doctors”  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  after  careful  diagnosis,  have  successively 
pronounced  the  stroke  fatal,  the  monster  is  only 
just  now  going  through  the  process  of  dissolution. 
Judge  Barrett’s  decision  declared  that  the  North 
River  Refining  Company’s  charter  was  null  and 
void,  because  the  company,  by  joining  the  trust, 
“  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare,”  had  violated  the 
conditions  on  which  it  had  been  granted,  and  the 
two  appellate  courts  have  confirmed  this  decision. 
From  this  test  case  it  followed  that  all  the  other 
corporations  belonging  to  the  trust  were  also  legally 
defunct,  and  that  the  trust  itself  was  an  outlaw  in 
the  business  world.  Delay  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  monopoly  by  the  State  authorities  has 
been  caused  by  the  appeals  of  its  managers  for  time 


to  reorganize  it,  so  as  to  bring  its  operations  under 
the  shelter  of  the  laws  of  New  York  State;  but 
meanwhile  it  has  been  notoriously  making  ur¬ 
gent  preparations  to  transfer  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  across  the  river  to  New  Jersey,  whose 
lax  corporate  laws  would  have  allowed  it 
full  scope  for  extortion.  But  while  our  State 
officials  procrastinated,  one  of  the  disgruntled  cer¬ 
tificate-holder’s  application  to  a  Judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver,  has 
put  an  end  to  the  artifices  of  the  trust  for  maintain¬ 
ing  its  existence  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  for  evad¬ 
ing  its  responsibilities  under  them.  While  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  according  to  the  recent  decision,  at  least 
three  Receivers  will  be  appointed — two  to  represent 
the  conflicting  interests  in  the  property,  and  the 
third,  the  Court — it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
will  be  nine,  one  for  each  of  the  great  refineries  in 
the  trust  subject  to  the  Court’s  jurisdiction.  With 
the  appointment  of  the  Receivers,  nothing  appar¬ 
ently  remains  for  the  monopoly  but  to  liquidate  and 
distribute  the  property  among  its  respective 
owners.  The  profits  of  the  concern,  however,  have 
already  been  so  enormous,  and  the  outlook  for  in¬ 
creased  gains  under  the  McKinley  Bill  are  so  allur¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  preeminently 
bright  legal  luminaries  in  its  munificent  employ¬ 
ment  will  devise  some-means  for  resuscitating  it  in 
some  other  form,  which  will  evade  the  legal  compli¬ 
cations  which  have  proved  so  disastrous  to  it  in  its 
present  shape.  In  about  two  and  a  half  years’  exis¬ 
tence  its  net  profits  have  amounted  to  over  $28,000,- 
000,  or  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000,000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was 
“water.”  Meanwhile,  undisturbed  by  the  fate  of 
this  gigantic  member  of  their  pestiferous  brood,  the 
other  trusts  continue  fearlessly  extending  their 
operations  and  multiplying  their  millions  extorted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  patient  public. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ? 

The  election  is  over.  We  may  now  carefully  con 
sider  results  and  the  causes  which  led  to  them.  The 
Republican  party  has  met  with  the  worst  defeat  it 
has  known  since  the  war.  It  is  worse,  if  anything, 
than  the  “tidal  wave  ”  of  1882,  when  General  But¬ 
ler  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Cleveland  carried  New  York  State  by  200,000 
majority — worse  because  States  and  Congressional 
districts  are  lost  to  the  party,  that  never  have  been 
lost  before,  while  all  along  the  line  great  majorities 
have  disappeared  like  snow.  W hat  does  it  mean  ? 
The  country  is  thoughtfully  asking  this  question. 
Hundreds  of  explanations  will  be  offered,  but 
we  believe  the  following  reasons  may  be  considered 
the  chief  ones.  1.  The  farmers,  particularly  at 
the  West,  took  a  more  independent  stand  than  they 
ever  have  done  before.  2.  The  country  demands  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  rather  than  an  increase.  3. 
There  is  an  uncontrollable  discontent  and  unrest 
among  the  farmers  and  interest-paying  classes.  4. 
The  times  were  just  ripe  for  a  revolt  against  “  ma¬ 
chine  ”  methods,  dishonest  candidates  and  corrupt 
prmciples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  farmers  in  the  West,  South 
and  Northwest  have  never  before  taken  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  a  general  election.  When  we  think  of 
such  States  as  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  Indiana  either 
changed  completely  politically  or  brought  to  the 
very  last  verge  of  the  “  doubtful  ”  point  by  the 
votes  of  the  farmers,  we  may  regard  it  as  settled 
that  the  “farmers’  movement”  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  political  revolutions  of  recent  history.  There  is 
every  evidence,  too,  that  it  will  be  a  permanent 
movement,  forcing  a  new  issue  and  a  new  division 
of  parties. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the  country 
has  pronounced  against  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill. 
This  sentence  is  most  pronounced  in  New  England 
—the  result  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  being  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  tariff  discussions.  Prices  for  goods  have 
unquestionably  risen  since  the  bill  became  a  law.  It  is 
true  that  all  of  this  increased  price  was  not  directly 
due  to  the  tariff  bill,  but  if  the  bill  had  not  been  passed, 
shopkeepers  could  have  had  no  excuse  for  “  mark¬ 
ing  up  their  goods.”  The  Republicans  were  obliged 
to  face  the  fact  of  an  increased  price  and  it  meant 
their  defeat.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
feeling  among  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  is  towards  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, _  and 
this  election  will  do  much  to  intensify  this  feeling. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  few  towns-people  realize  the  strength  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  present  political  movement  among  farm¬ 
ers.  It  has  become  customary  for  city  men  to  sneer 
at  such  “  granger  movements,”  assuming  that  they 
will  fall  apart  from  their  own  poorly  balanced 
weight.  This  is  a  wonderfully  mistaken  idea,  and 
those  who  attempt  to  ignore  the  truth  will  be  so 
rudely  awakened  that  they  will  hardly  survive  the 
shock.  No,  the  farmers,  and  the  issues  they  repre¬ 
sent,  are  now  fairly  launched  in  politics  and  there 
is  no  way  of  heading  them  off  so  long  as  they  are 
just  and  dignified  in  their  demands  and  character. 

The  result  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  direct  rebuke  of  a 
notorious  political  corruptionist.  In  Illinois  Mr. 
Cannon  lost  his  seat  simply  because  of  his  vulgarity 
in  the  House.  At  least  100  cases  can  be  given 
where  the  people  have  silently  but  most  effectively 
stamped  the  brand  of  disapproval  upon  would  be 
“  bosses,”  political  criminals  and  vulgarians  or  upon 
dishonest  methods  or  “  gerrymandering.”  Country 
people  are  thinking  about  political  matters  more 
than  they  ever  have  done  before.  Old  issues  are 
dying  out  and  thousands  of  voters  evidently  decided 


that  this  was  the  best  year  they  could  find  for  voting 
just  as  their  best  judgment  dictated. 

In  the  mighty  attack  upon  the  record  of  the  last 
Congress,  many  good  men  went  down  who  should 
have  been  saved.  The  farmers  of  Wisconsin  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  defeating  Gover¬ 
nor  Hoard  and  the  Bennett  School  Law.  The  farm¬ 
ers  in  Ohio  who  defeated  Colonel  Brigham  have 
little  cause  for  congratulation.  There  are  other  de 
feats  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  greatly  regrets,  but,  as  a 
whole,  we  believe  the  election  will  prove  a  very 
wholesome  lesson  and  that  its  influence  upon  future 
legislation  will  ba  for  good,  because  it  will  teach 
parties  that  the  great  body  of  independent  voters 
will  not  submit  to  arrogant  and  arbitrary  rule. 


THE  DIFFERENCE. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  “chemical  fertil¬ 
izer”  should  be  generally  accepted  as  something 
different  from  “manure.”  They  are  precisely  the 
same  thing.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  desire  to  answer 
the  question,  “What  is  manure?”  we  must  answer 
that  it  consists  of  just  those  constituents  which  by 
chemists  are  called  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  gyp¬ 
sum,  potash,  copperas,  ammonia,  magnesia,  silicon, 
etc.  If  we  burn  a  quantity  of  straw,  grass,  wood, 
flesh  or  any  other  substance,  we  have  the  ash  con¬ 
stituents  remaining.  They  are  the  so  called  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers,  excepting  that  the  nitrogen,  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  etc.,  have  escaped  in  the  form 
of  gas.  If  we  take  a  rock  and  pound  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  we  have  a  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  its 
value  depends  upon  its  content  of  those  materials 
which  plants  need.  We  do  not  consider  bone  or 
South  Carolina  rock  a  chemical  fertilizer  per  se,  and 
yet  either  is,  in  fact,  just  as  much  a  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  is  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  valuable  as  a  plant  food  only  as  they  con¬ 
tain  those  substances.  It  is  just  the  same  with  any 
kind  of  manure.  The  essential  difference  between 
farm  manure  and  chemical  fertilizers  is  that  the 
former  is  bulky,  slow  to  decay,  yielding  up  to 
plants  its  nourishing  elements  not  until  they  have 
become  soluble  by  slow  combustion.  While,  too, 
this  bulk  is  decomposing,  it  exerts  a  mechanical  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  soil,  making  it  lighter,  admitting 
more  air  and  moisture  to  the  plants  which  are 
hungry  to  avail  themselves  of  either. 

It  is  with  agricultural  chemists  as  with  other 
scientific  individuals — they  are  not  aware  to  what 
extent  the  employment  of  so  called  scientific  terms 
renders  their  work  Greek  to  the  mass  of  those  they 
seek  to  instruct.  If  farmers  were  at  once  to  under¬ 
stand  that  chemical  fertilizers  are  merely  concen¬ 
trated  farm  manure ,  they  would  not  be  so  prone  to 
regard  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  action  of 
these  fertilizers  as  something  beyond  their  compre¬ 
hension  without  an  amount  of  study  which  they  be 
lieve  themselves  unable  to  give  to  the  subject. 
Concentrated  manure  and  farm  manure  would  be 
the  better  names  to  give  respectively  to  the  waste 
products  of  the  farm,  and  to  those  self-same  pro¬ 
ducts  which  are  now  known  only  as  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers. 


BREVITIES. 

Reuben  bought  a  big  stone  alter; 

For  ttie  water  of  the  city 
Sent  bis  stomach  out  of  ki  ter. 

And  he  thought  It  was  a  utty 
To  be  forced  to  stop  Ills  drinking 
On  a  sultry  summer  day, 

While  his  backi. one  wa>  unlinking 
In  i  he  sun’s  most  torrid  ay. 

Then  he  emptied  In  his  water 
And  he  watched  it  trickle  through  it. 

And  although  hehadu’t  oiter, 

Being  very  sure  to  rue  It, 

Down  bel<<w  the  purifier 
Did  he  put  a  lump  of  ice 
Satisfying  his  desire 
For  cold  water  in  a  trice. 

But  you  all  gues-  how  It  ended 
Though  the  water  was  made  curer. 

Yet  the  le J  itseir  was  blended. 

With  some  deadly  ‘-germs”  far  surer. 

Than  their  brothers  in  the  water— 

They  were  not  hurt  in  the  freeze. 

The  re  tilt  was  that  he  caught  a 
Touch  of  active  -‘  germ  ”  oisea-e. 

Now  take  warning  from  this  tale,  sir, 
if  y  u  want  to  spend  your  cash,  sir. 

In  tills  manner.  I’ll  go  bail,  sir. 

That  your  plans  will  gj  to  smash,  •  Ir, 

Education  is  a  titter 
Wasteful  tilings  from  life  It  brings, 

But  you'll  knock  life  out  of  kilter 
If  you  go  to  jumping  tilings. 

Keep  up  the  fires. 

Cows  like  cabbage. 

It  will  be  a  hard  winter. 

The  patent  system  is  a  tax. 

Cultivate  a  farmers’  club. 

Begin  to  fatten  the  turkey. 

A  GOOD  roadster  makes  a  road  stir. 

It  is  safe  to  trust  the  people  to  rule  themselves. 

The  failure  of  the  cider  crop  may  prove  a  blessing  In 
disguise. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  tried  the  plan  of  combining 
with  their  neighbors  to  hire  a  doctor  t 

The  way  to  advertise  a  good  horse  is  to  drive  past  the 
man  who  thinks  he  “  owns  the  road.” 

A  feature  of  next  week’s  paper  will  be  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  workings  of  the  new  ballot  law  in  the  lower 
wards  of  New  York  City. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  on  pig  raising  on 
page  778.  Mr.  Theo.  Louis  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  ou  swine  that  we  have  in  the  country. 

Reports  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato  are  uniformly 
good.  It  seems  to  succeed  almost  everywhere.  From  the 
single  little  tuber  sent  out  two  years  ago  many  of  our 
readers  have  now  seven  or  eight  bushels. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  the  successful  efforts  made  by 
Prof.  Henry  to  perfect  the  course  in  agriculture  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  This  course  is  much  like 
that  at  Cornell,  and  embraces  blacksmithiug,  carpenter 
work,  wood  turning,  horticulture,  chemistry,  stock  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  ami  dairying.  The  butter  extractor,  sev¬ 
eral  Kinds  of  centrifugals,  iu  fact,  all  improved  con¬ 
veniences  and  implements  may  be  studied.  It  is  au  ex¬ 
cellent  course  for  young  farmers. 
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Business. 

Tpie  R.  N.-Y.  receives  the  following  note  : — “  How  can  I 
obtain  authentic  information  as  to  the  American  potato 
crop  and  the  districts  from  which  New  York  derives  her 
supplies.  I  have  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  have 
to  report  to  exporters  in  London  if  it  would  pay  to  ship 
potatoes  to  New  York  this  winter.”  It  appears  that,  in 
spite  of  the  losses  in  Ireland,  the  crop  in  England  and 
Scotland  is  good— fully  equal  to  the  average,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  are  keenly  watching  this  market.  The  McKinley  Bill 
adds  ten  cents  per  bushel  to  the  cost  of  bringing  potatoes 
to  this  country,  and  at  this  rate  it  will  not  take  many 
thousand  bushels  to  pay  the  expense  of  sending  a  special 
agent  here  to  investigate  the  real  condition  of  the  crop.  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  Great  Britain,  and  probably  Ger¬ 
many,  too,  will  ship  us  a  good  many  potatoes  before 
spring.  The  monthly  reports  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  occasional  reports  by 
different  State  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  the  best  sources 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  crop  in 
various  sections. 

“Fancy  Butter”  Business.— We  are  frequently  asked 
to  tell  how  the  proprietors  of  “  fancy  ”  (high-priced)  butter 
dairies  advertise  their  product  and  get  it  before  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  dairies  near  New  York 
is  ‘  The  Old  Brick,”  located  at  Roslyn,  L.  I.  We  have 
just  received  a  little  pamphlet  which  answers  some  of  these 
questions.  It  has  four  pages  of  heavy  paper.  On  the  first 
page  is  printed 

“  THE  OLD  BRICK.” 

with  the  name  and  address  of  the  dairyman.  On  the 
second  page  is  the  following  :— 

GUERNSEY  BUTTER, 

MILK  and  CREAM 

FBOM  MY 

THOROUGHBRED  HERD, 

SUPPLIED  TO  A  FEW  FAMILIES. 

THIS  BUTTER  IS  MADE  DAILY. 

NO  COLORING  MATTER  IS  USED,  AND  WE  BELIEVE  A  CRITICAL 
TEST  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST. 

ITS  PURITY  IS  GUARANTEED. 

THIS  BUTTER  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  DAIRY. 

OR  FROM 


Then  follows  a  blank  place  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  who 
supplies  the  butter.  The  third  and  fourth  pages  are 
devoted  to  short  testimonials  from  people  who  have  used 
the  butter  and  like  it.  These  pamphlets  are  put  into 
every  package,  every  letter  and  every  pocket  that  leaves 
the  dairy.  It  is  a  very  effective  way  to  advertise.  Cannot 
you  make  use  of  it  ? 


A  KANSAS  APPLE  BUSINESS. 

EDWIN  TAYLOR. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Tonganoxie  Mirror  of 
October  30,  relative  to  the  orchard  of  Wellhouse  &  Son, 
as  an  object-lesson  to  a  generation  of  farmers  who  have 
reversed  the  proverb  :  “  Not  many  things,  but  much.”  I 
know  these  gentlemen  well,  and  can  assure  readers  of  The 
Rural  that  their  success  is  no  accident.  They  have  illus 
trated  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  when  conducted  as  a 
business  enterprise.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  “The 
Boy”  on  such  a  farm  as  theirs.  In  this  instance  the  son 
has  left  a  business  in  the  city  to  take  an  interest  with  his 
father  in  the  orchard  : 

Tne  people  of  Leavenworth  County  scarcely  realize  that 
within  the  county’s  border  the  largest  bearing  apple 
orchard  in  the  United  States  exists.  Wellhouse  & 
Son  have  in  Eairmount  township  437  acres  of  bearing 
fruit  trees,  and  this  year  the  eleventh  crop  has  been  har¬ 
vested.  The  laud  is  owned  by  L.  B.  Wheat,  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  and  Wellhouse  &  Son  receive  half  the  proceeds  for 
their  care  and  attention.  This  year’s  crop  has  been  all 
gathered  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Wellhouse  for 
some  interesting  figures  and  facts.  There  was  a  yield  of 
79  170  bushels,  more  than  double  any  of  the  previous  yields, 
the  next  largest  having  been  gathered  in  1836,  amounting 
to  34,909  bushels.  The  gross  receipts  of  this  year’s  crop  were 
$50  000.  For  several  months  160  men  have  been  employed 
gathering  the  fruit,  and  $7,000  were  paid  in  wages  and  for 
getting  the  crop  to  market.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  $100  was  cleared  off  every  acre.  On  the  437  acres 
grow  six  varieties  of  apples  :  Ben  Davis,  225 acres;  Missouri 
Pippin,  70;  Wine  Sap,  70;  Jonathan,  40;  Cooper’s  Early,  16 
and  Maiden’s  Blush,  16  acres.  It  is  no  doubt  of  interest  to 
our  readers  what  Mr.  Wellhouse  considers  the  most  profit¬ 
able  varieties.  He  says  the  Cooper’s  Early  is  not  worth 
planting,  the  Wine  Sap  does  not  pay,  and  the  Maiden’s 
Blush  does  not  pay  well.  He  considers  the  Missouri  Pip¬ 
pin  the  best  paying  apple  in  his  orchard,  the  Ben  Davis 
next  and  the  Jonathan  third.  Wellhouse  &  Son  have  re¬ 
cently  set  out  an  orchard  of  800  acres  in  Osage  County,  and 
in  the  spring  will  set  out  320  acres  in  this  neighborhood. 


WHO  GETS  THE  SUGAR  BOUNTY? 

Cooperative  sugar  factories  are  being  discussed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  particularly  among  members  of  the  Grange.  The 
beet  sugar  industry  promises  to  reach  vast  proportions  in 
that  State,  and  farmers  are  asking  rhemselves  if  they  can 
haudie  it  as  farmers  in  other  sections  handle  the  butter 
business  by  means  of  cooperative  creameries.  “  Who  will 
get  the  sugar  bounty?”  This  question,  asked  by  the  Pacific 
Kural  Press,  has  much  to  do  with  interesting  farmers  in 
this  matter.  The  Government  now  proposes  to  pay  a 
bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  cane,  beet,  sorghum  and 
maple  sugar  made  in  this  country  by  any  party  in  amounts 
of  500  pounds  and  upwards.  It  is  evident  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  beet  sugar  will  draw  this  money,  but  will 
he  pay  any  more  for  the  beets  which  farmers  grow  ?  .In 
other  words,  will  the  bounty  benefit  the  manufacturer  or 
the  grower?  The  maple  sugar  maker  who  draws  the  sap 
from  his  trees,  boils  it  down  and  markets  not  less  than  500 


pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season,  is  entitled  td  the  bounty.  The 
beet  grower  and  sorghum  grower  could  clearly  also  collect 
the  bounty,  provided  they  could  themselves  put  forth  over 
500  pounds  of  sugar;  but  as  sorghum  and  beets  are  grown 
at  present,  this  is  well  nigh  impossible,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  draw  the  bounty.  As  the  Rural  Press  says:— 
“  Will  Mr.  Spreckels,  for  example,  pay  more  for  beets  next 
year?  We  have  seen  no  statement  from  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any,  there  is  the  common 
business  inference  to  be  drawn  that  Mr.  Spreckels  desires 
to  make  money  and  will  not  pay  more  for  beets  than  the 
price  at  which  he  can  secure  a  supply;  consequently,  so 
long  as  he  can  secure  all  the  beets  he  wants  by  growing 
them  himself  or  buying  them  at  the  old  rates,  he  will  turn 
the  bounty  to  his  own  account.”  Some  beet  growers  would 
try  to  sell  their  beets  on  analysis,  as  dairymen  try  to  sell 
milk  for  the  fat  there  is  in  it.  That  is,  they  would  have 
chemical  analysis  made  to  show  how  much  sugar  they  sold 
in  a  ton  of  beets.  This  would  be  impracticable,  however. 
Another  plan  is  to  cooperate  and  control  the  crop  and  then 
refuse  to  sell,  except  when  the  price  represents  a  fair  share 
of  the  bounty.  It  is  certainly  well  enough  to  understand 
all  these  points  before  farmers  get  into  beet  farming  too 
deeply.  _ _ _ 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP-SHEA  BING  MACHINE. 

For  the  past  ten  years  two  machines  have  been  loudly 
called  for— a  milking  machine  and  a  power  sheep  shearer 
The  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  the  first  was  described 
on  page  390  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  This  machine 
is  really  a  small  pump  with  a  number  of  small  rubber 
tubes,  which  reach  to  each  cow’s  teats,  and  are  fastened 


Shearing  Sheep  by  Machinery.  Fig.  35S. 


by  means  of  small  rubber  cups.  When  the  pump  is  started 
the  milk  Is  pumped  or  literally  sucked  out  of  the  cow’s 
udder.  There  are  some  serious  objections  to  this  plan, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  come  into  general 
use.  The  human  hand  is  the  only  perfect  milking  machine. 

The  sheep  shearing  machine,  however,  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing.  This  has  naturally  been  developed  in  Australia,  the 


Inside  View  of  Sheep  Shears.  Fig.  359. 


land  of  immense  flocks,  where  hand-work  must,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  dispensed  with.  A  number  of  machines  have 
been  invented,  and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  offered  a  prize  of  $250  for  the  most  successful 
shearer,  cost,  simplicity,  strength,  excellence  of  work  all 
to  count.  The  prize  was  won  by  a  machine  which  makes 
use  of  compressed  air  as  a  motive  force.  Pictures  of  the 


How  the  Shears  are  Held.  Fig.  360. 


parts  of  it  are  shown  on  this  page,  reengraved  from  the 
Town  and  Country  Journal.  The  outfit  consists  of  an  air- 
compressor,  and  suitable  pipes  to  convey  the  air  to  the 
shears.  The  air-compressor  resembles  a  steam  water 
pump.  It  is  really  an  air  pump,  which  forces  or  com¬ 
presses  the  air  into  the  pipes.  At  Fig.  358  the  shears  are 
shown  at  work.  Each  man  holds  a  sheep  between  his 
knees  with  the  shearer  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  hand 
holding  the  fleece.  It  will  be  noticed  that  what  look  like 
small  pipes  run  back  from  the  shears,  up  overhead,  to  a 


large  pipe.  These  small  “pipes”  are  ordinary  %-inch 
rubber  hose. 

The  shears  are  shown  at  Figs.  359  and  360.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  very  similar  to  those  used  by  barbers 
for  “  close  cropping.”  Fig.  359  shows  the  interior  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  Fig.  360  shows  how  the  shears  are  held  in  the 
hand.  As  shown  at  Fig.  360,  the  back  of  the  shears  is  like 
the  steam-box  of  a  locomotive.  The  compressed  air  simply 
pushes  the  piston  from  side  to  side,  and  this  works  the 
three  pronged  cutter  over  the  pivot  at  the  center.  The 
comb  at  the  end  of  the  shears  prevents  the  cutters  from 
touching  the  skin  and  holds  the  wool  in  position. 

We  now  see  how  the  machine  works.  The  big  air-pump 
compresses  the  air  in  the  pipes.  The  shearer  takes  hold  of 
the  shears,  and  turns  the  little  faucet  which  connects  the 
shears  with  the  hose.  The  compressed  air  immediately 
rushes  into  the  little  box  at  the  rear  of  the  shears,  and 
moves  the  piston  to  and  fro  just  as  the  steam  in  the 
locomotive  forces  the  driving-rod  in  and  out.  The  thing  is 
simple  in  the  extreme,  there  being  no  cogs  or  wheels  to  get 
out  of  order.  The  flexible  rubber  hose  enables  the  work¬ 
man  to  work  all  around  the  sheep.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
simplest  machine  yet  devised.  The  cost  of  the  original 
plant  is,  of  course,  considerable,  and  the  machine  is  only 
suitable  for  the  owners  of  very  large  flocks,  where  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  avoid  hand  labor.  We  understand 
that  this  is  an  Australian  invention,  not  yet  for  sale  in  this 
country.  It  ought  to  find  sale  here,  one  would  think. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Corn  Hubker.— No  man  who  has  any  respect  for  his 
hands  will  try  to  husk  corn  without  some  hand  protector. 
Iron  has  no  skin  to  wear  off ;  no  nerves  to  convey  pain  ;  or 
blood  to  be  shed.  Your  hand  has  all  these.  Substitute 
iron  for  it.  In  other  words,  use  a  husking  peg.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  offers  as  a  premium  one  that  will  save  your  hands. 
Try  it. 

Low-Down  Milk  Wagon.— The  man  who  still  says  it  is 
just  as  cheap  to  lift  corn-stalks  and  hay  into  a  high  wagon 
when  he  might  save  a  lift  of  two  feet  by  putting  them  on 
a  low-down  truck,  is  surely  behind  the  times.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  milkman  who  says  it  is  “  just  as  easy  ”  to 
deliver  milk  from  a  wagon  that  carries  the  can  far  up 
above  the  wheels.  A  wagon  is  made  by  the  J.  R.  Parsons 
Wagon  Works,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  that  carries  the  cans 
within  18  inches  of  the  ground  and  saves  an  immense 
amount  of  work  in  lifting  and  dipping. 

Wagon  Box  Lifter. — A  genius  who  does  not  wish  to 
have  his  name  mentioned,  sends  us  a  picture  of  the  design 
illustrated  at  Fig.  361.  It  will  probably  work  better  with 
a  heavy  farm  wagon  box  than  with  the  light  box  shown 
in  the  picture.  The  plan  is  easily  understood.  There  are 


Wagon  Box  Lifter.  Fig.  361. 


three  pulleys — one  on  the  beam  above  the  wagon,  one  above 
in  the  corner,  and  one  in  the  lower  corner.  A  rope  runs 
through  these  pulleys,  and  is  fastened  above  the  wagon  to 
a  stout  stick  which  has  ropes  at  each  end  long  enough  to 
pass  under  the  wagon  box.  The  wagon  is  backed  under 
the  beam,  the  ropes  on  the  stick  being  passed  under  the 
box  and  fastened.  Then  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  hooked 
into  the  hind  axle  of  the  wagon  and  the  horse  is  started 
up.  As  the  rope  is  pulled  ahead,  up  goes  the  wagon  box  ! 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  KECEIVED. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— A  small  but  well 
arranged  catalogue  of  small  fruits.  A  new  departure  Is 
that  of  rating  the  qualities  by  numbers,  1  representing  the 
highest  or  most  perfect  quality,  10  the  lowest.  Thus  a 
page  is  made  to  give  the  information  which  wonld  other¬ 
wise  require  a  dozen.  Hints  for  vineyardists  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  planting,  care,  diseases,  etc.,  in  a  plain, 
compact  manner. 

We  have  received  from  the  Herendeen  Manufacturing 
Company,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a  photograph  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  taken  on  the  Hunnewell 
estate  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  during  their  session  last  Aug¬ 
ust.  The  photograph  includes  several  hundred  persons 
and  is  an  extremely  good  one  for  so  large  a  group.  The 
Herendeen  Company  is  sending  copies  as  souvenirs  to  all 
who  were  in  attendauce.  This  company  received  a  very 
flattering  notice  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
its  various  kinds  of  heating  apparatus  on  exhibition  at  the 
meeting. 

New  Knapsack  Sprayer.— The  Field  Force  Pump 
Company,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  little  circular  which 
describes  a  new  portable  sprayer  which  they  are  manu¬ 
facturing.  It  also  gives  full  instructions  for  preparing  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 
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THE  PIE  HUNTERS’  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1890- 

1900,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of 

America,  A.D.  1930. 

( Continued .) 

“  Do  I  understand  that  all  sorts  of  things  were  taken  by 
the  government  ?” 

“  Yes;  the  original  bill  provided  only  for  grain  and  cotton 
— products  that  will  keep.  The  farmers  of  the  West  and 
South,  however,  found  that  they  could  not  carry  the  bill 
without  the  help  of  Eastern  farmers,  and  these  Eastern 
farmers  demanded  an  equal  share  in  the  supposed  benefits 
of  it.  It  waB,  therefore,  necessary  to  compromise  and 
make  the  bill  include  a  storage  place  for  all  farm  products. 
We  had,  therefore,  cider  mills,  canning  factories,  slaughter 
houses  and  creameries  all  conducted  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  each  one  worked  by  government  employees.” 

“  What  plans  did  the  other  section  of  farmers  have  in 
view  ?” 

“  Their  idea,  in  brief,  was  that  the  country  would  right 
itself  just  as  soon  as  the  interest-paying  class  could  com¬ 
bine  properly  and  cut  down  expenses.  At  present,  they 
said,  thousands  of  men  were  working  hard  and  honestly  at 
a  losing  game  because  they  worked  at  cross  purposes,  with 
a  mistaken  idea  that  individualism  gave  one  more  freedom 
than  communism.  The  cities  were  strong  simply  because 
the  people  who  lived  in  them  knew  the  secret  of  united 
action.  County  communities  must  learn  to  get  over  their 
spites,  their  jealousies  and  suspicions  before  they  can  hope 
to  give  united  support  to  any  measure.  This  was  the  plan 
of  the  minority  party.  Begin  at  the  district  school,  they 
said.  Reform  that  and  teach  our  boys  and  girls  the  things 
that  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  with  the  town- 
bred  children.  ‘But  in  the  meantime  we  shall  all  be¬ 
come  serfs,’  said  the  other  side.  ‘  No  !  no  !  ’  was  the 
answer.  ‘  Let  us  organize  to  save  those  who  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  homes.  Let  us  organize  a  vast  Brotherhood 
and  buy,  to  begin  with,  all  the  deserted  farms  in  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire.  Let  us  then  get  our  friends  who  are 
living  on  hopelessly  mortgaged  farms,  to  give  them  up  and 
go  to  these  States  to  live.  In  this  way  we  can  obtain  po¬ 
litical  control  of  them,  and  secure  in  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  representation  for  the  Debtors’  Party,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  the  country  an  example  of  a  perfect  community.’  ” 
“Why,  wasn’t  that  sensible  ?” 

“  It  was,  from  our  point  of  view,  but  in  that  age  they 
could  get  very  few  to  agree  to  it,  because  the  farmers  who 
had  money  were  not  ready  to  invest  it  in  such  a  scheme 
without  good  security,  and  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  sick  who  would  have  been  benefited,  could  give  no  se¬ 
curity  at  all.  Cooperation  and  brotherhood,  therefore, 
had  very  little  chance,  while  most  farmers  firmly  believed 
that  some  form  of  legislation  would  cure  all  their  ills.” 
‘‘Well,  what  was  the  result  of  this  Sub-Treasury  scheme?” 
“At  first  it  promised  remarkable  results  and  we  all  felt 
that  our  day  of  salvation  had  come.  Money,  such  as  it 
was,  certainly  became  more  plentiful— we  did  not  stop  to 
consider  whether  it  was  worth  as  much  or  not.  Many 
farmers  turned  their  crops  into  cash  at  once,  eager  for  the 
novelty  of  the  new  system.  As  we  were  confident  that 
good  times  had  come  again,  most  of  the  money  was 
promptly  spent  for  articles  that  had  long  been  desired. 
Then  a  new  feature  of  the  scheme  began  to  develop.  Spec¬ 
ulators  had  been  working  quietly  among  us  securing  the 
produce  certificates  that  were  freely  offered  as  legal  tender. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  gentlemen  controlled  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crops.  They  could  thus  secure  produce 
at  75  per  cent,  of  its  value,  the  government  stored  it  for 
nothing,  and  by  regulating  the  supply  dealt  out  to  the 
public,  they  made  a  price  to  suit  them.  The  result  was 
that  the  consumers  paid  more  than  ever  before  for  their 
food,  while  many  farmers  received  less  than  ever  for  their 
pioduce;  while  the  government  helped  to  swindle  its  own 
people.” 

“  Then  this  merely  helped  those  who  had  money  to  invest 
it  to  better  advantage.” 

“  Yes.  The  successful  farmers,  and  those  with  money 
ahead,  all  became,  in  a  sense,  speculators.  The  very  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  money  was  a  point  in  favor  of  the  lending  class, 
first,  because  more  people  wanted  to  borrow,  and,  second, 
because  the  lenders  could  lend  cheap  money  and  demand 
payment  in  dearer  money.  No  matter  how  plentiful 
money  became  it  was  found  that  the  man  who  would  not 
be  energetic,  patient  and  economical,  could  not  get  out  of 
debt.” 

“  But  what  about  the  government  ownership  of  railroads 
and  coal  fields  ?  ” 

“  That  was  the  greatest  surpris9  of  all.  The  people  ex¬ 
pected  a  tremendous  struggle  before  this  could  be  brought 
about,  but  to  their  surprise  the  railroad  owners  and  ex¬ 
press  companies  readily  agreed  to  sellout  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  A  new  Department,  that 
of  Commerce,  was  established  at  Washington  and  one  of 
the  great  railroad  presidents  put  in  charge  of  it.  Things 
went  on  very  much  as  they  had  done  before  with  about  the 
same  men  running  the  trains  and  handling  freight, the  only 
difference  being  that  they  were  now  paid  by  the  General 
Government  instead  of  by  private  corporations.  Their 
wages  were,  on  the  whole,  greatly  advanced  and  as  rates 
were  greatly  reduced  the  government  began  to  lose  money 
on  the  operation,  and  to  look  about  for  new  ways  of  rais¬ 
ing  revenue.  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  put 
a  tariff  tax  of  $200  on  every  foreign  immigrant  that  arrived 
in  this  country.  This  was  done  because  it  was  evident 
that  our  population  was  reaching  a  point  where  a  very 
rapid  increase  was  no  longer  desirable,  while  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  were  sending  all  their  criminals  to  our  shores,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  general  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariffs  on 
manufactured  goods.” 

“  Well,  did  the  government  make  a  great  success  of  the 
railroad  business  ?” 


“  That  depends  on  the  way  you  look  at  it.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  all  right  just  as  long  as  it  represented,  in  any 
sense,  the  people.  But  it  soon  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
farmers  why  the  railroad  men  had  been  so  willing  to  sell 
out.  But  there  goes  the  bell  for  supper— talking  has  made 
me  hungry.” 

The  night  promised  to  be  so  beautiful  that  the  ship’s 
steward  decided  to  serve  supper  on  deck.  A  number  of 
large  arm  chairs  were  brought  up  from  the  cabin.  These 
were  provided  with  wide  frames  like  lapboards,  which 
could  be  spread  out  or  folded  up  by  merely  touching  a 
spring — the  frame  when  open  providing  ample  room  for 
plates  and  cups.  John  and  Mary  secured  two  of  the  chairs 
and  placed  them  in  the  most  comfortable  place  they  could 
find.  Each  chair  was  provided  with  a  speaking  tube 
which  reached  to  the  ship’s  pantry.  The  order  for  supper 
was  spoken  through  this  tube  and  almost  immediately  a 
little  truck  bearing  the  food,  ran  out  of  the  pantry  and 
made  its  way  to  where  our  friends  sat,  The  power  which 
propelled  the  truck  was  so  exceedingly  well  regulated, 
that  it  stopped  directly  before  them  so  that  they  had  merely 
to  place  their  food  on  the  chairs.  The  little  truck  at  once 
ran  back  to  the  pantry  to  serve  some  other  passengers. 

“Well,  John,  I’ve  found  out  all  about  the  young  men,” 
said  Mary,  as  she  passed  the  tea. 

“  Have  you  ?  Well,  what’s  the  mystery?  What  murder 
have  they  committed  ?” 

“  Murder  ?  nonsense  1  They  are  both  very  much  in  love 
with  a  young  lady,  and  both  are  too  bashful  to  tell  her  so.” 
“  How  is  she,  pretty?” 

“  Add  their  two  descriptions  and  divide  by  ten,  and  you 
have  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  lived.  But  let 
me  tell  you  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it.” 

“  All  right,  I  will  1” 

“  Well,  this  beautiful  creature  lives  iu  Prospect.” 

“  Why,  that’s  father’s  African  town.” 

“  Certainly,  and  what  is  still  funnier  father  seems  to  be 
her  guardian— at  least,  her  parents  are  dead  and  father 
looks  out  for  her.” 

“  Why  he  never  wrote  us  about  that.” 

“  Strange,  isn’t  it  ?  Well,  both  of  these  young  fellows 
are  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  she  doesn’t  seem  to 
know  which  one  she  likes  the  better,  so  they  seem  to  have 
decided  that  the  one  that  spoke  first  would  have  rather  the 
better  chance.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  telephone  rivalry. 
Now  then,  I  propose  to  ‘carry  the  war  into  Africa  ’  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  father  to  advocate  my  young  man’s  claims  to 
his  ward.” 

And  I  shall  do  my  best  to  have  him  say  a  good  word 
for  my  young  man.” 

“All  right  I  But  I  know  how  to  handle  father  better 
than  you  do.” 

“  Unfortunately,  that’s  true,  but  I’ll  do  my  best.” 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  John  hunted  out  Mr. 
Duncan  and  asked  him  to  continue  his  historical  reminis¬ 
cences.  The  elder  man  seemed  pleased  to  find  an  atten¬ 
tive  listener,  and  after  finding  a  comfortable,  shady  place, 
he  continued  : 

“As  I  said,  the  farmers  who  demanded  legislation,  were 
surprised  that  the  railroad  men  so  readily  agreed  to  sell 
out  their  interests  to  the  government.  The  new  system 
ran  fairly  well  until  the  second  Presidential  election.  Then 
the  trouble  began.  It  was  found  that  holding  an  office 
under  the  government  was  a  much  easier  and  surer  way 
of  making  a  living  than  trying  to  run  a  poor  farm.  There 
were  several  applicants  for  every  office  and  those  who  once 
got  into  the  offices  were  determined  to  hold  on  to  them  at 
any  cost,  so  the  office  holders  began  to  form  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  object  of  keeping  themselves  in  power.  It  was 
a  one-sided  organization  you  see,  just  like  all  the  others.” 

“  But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  there  were  enough 
office  holders  to  control  an  election,  do  you  ?”  asked  John. 

“  Have  you  considered  how  many  office  holders  there 
must  have  been  ?  There  were  postmasters  and  mail 
carriers,  workers  in  the  government  storage  warehouses 
and  railroad  men.  Take  the  second  class  alone.  There 
were  3,500  counties  in  the  country  and  each  one  found  work 
for  at  least  150  workmen  in  the  storage  warehouse.  Put 
all  classes  of  government  employees  together  and  add 
those  who  hoped  to  be  employed  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  and  you  have  enough  to  carry  at  least  ten  States 
at  an  important  election.  The  second  Presidential  election 
after  this  change  was  made  was  fought  on  this  question. 
The  government  employees,  the  manufacturers  and  the 
money-lenders  were  all  arrayed  against  the  farmers  and 
common  people.  It  was  a  close  contest,  but  the  employees 
won  and  thus  began  preparations  for  perpetuating  them¬ 
selves  in  office.” 

“  But  that  plan  seemed  reasonable.  What  made  it  fall  ?” 
“It  failed  simply  because  the  people  went  into  it  with 
an  entirely  wrong  spirit.  Too  many  of  them  wanted  sim¬ 
ply  to  obtain  revenge  or  to  even  things  up  with  the  moneyed 
men  by  taking  a  part  of  their  money  away  from  them. 
There  was  too  much  of  the  old  one-sided  organization  about 
it.  The  people  wanted  cheap  railroad  rates,  but  there 
were  too  many  who  were  weak  enough  to  be  bribed  by  an 
office.  These  men  started  off  bravely,  shouting  for  ‘  re¬ 
form  ’  as  loudly  as  any.  The  railroad  men  quietly  saw 
that  such  men  secured  good  offices  and  that  was  generally 
the  end  of  them,  so  far  as  the  reform  movement  was  con¬ 
cerned.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  were  few  men  strong 
and  brave  and  pure  enough  to  endure  the  storm  of  abuse 
or  the  crafty  office- bribing  of  the  money  power.  It  is  true 
that  the  government  owned  and  controlled  the  railroads, 
but  the  railroad  men  in  turn  came  to  control  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  farmers  demanded 
and  obtained  these  things  before  they  were  fully  qualified 
to  handle  them.  They  were  not  qualified  because  their 
organization  was  one  sided  and  to  an  extent  selfish— they 
combined  to  secure  justice  without  teaching  themselves 
just  how  that  ‘justice’  should  be  practiced.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


IV omans  IVork. 

IN  THE  SANCTUM. 

Special-topic  publications  are  fond  of  impressing  upon 
their  readers,  early  and  often,  the  desirability  of  their  class 
to  all  who  would  follow  any  special  work.  It  is  insisted 
upon,  for  instance,  that  he  who  would  make  a  success  of 
raising  poultry  must  take  a  poultry  paper,  and  similarly 
with  other  branches  of  business. 

*  *  * 

No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
even  if  we  regard  only  the  fact  that  thus  a  large  amount 
of  information  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  is  acquired. 
But  it  is  the  general  opinion,  we  think,  that  the  matter  for 
the  special  columns  in  miscellaneous  publications  is  drawn 
largely  from  these  special  publications  above  referred  to. 
Hence,  we  have  been  somewhat  amused,  of  late,  in  noting 
the  amount  of  matter  in  these  that  is  culled  from  the  very 
papers  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  dependent  on  them. 

■*  *  * 

A  LATE  issue  of  one  of  our  best  poultry  papers  contained 
in  a  single  page  four  extracts  from  the  poultry  columns  of 
standard  agricultural  papers.  Does  not  this  bear  rather 
hard  upon  the  somewhat  common  notion  that  these 
columns  are  not  so  thoroughly  reliable  as  might  be  desired  ? 

*  *  * 

An  issue  of  a  monthly  entertainment  paper  that  came 
lately  to  hand  was  found  to  be  to  a  great  extent  made  up 
of  borrowed  ideas  for  home  and  public  entertainments, 
culled  largely  from  the  household  papers. 

*  *  * 

A  SOMEWHAT  new  housekeeper’s  journal  which  has  just 
come  to  us  contains,  besides  some  excellent  original  mat¬ 
ter,  no  less  than  20  extracts  from  various  papers,  these  ex¬ 
tracts  making  up  half  the  reading  matter  of  the  issue. 
Among  them  we  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  “  interested,” 
to  find  a  column  extract  from  our  own  household  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  kindly  credited  to  a  Western  paper  1 

*  *  * 

It  does  not  need  saying  that  the  matter  in  such  papers  is 
good,  for  it  is  selected  from  the  best,  but  it  rather  does 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  special  departments  of  the 
various  papers  are  in  any  wise  lacking  in  value.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  invaluable  to  some  of  their 
contemporaries.  »  *  * 

We  all  gain  help  and  inspiration  from  our  exchanges; 
but  let  us  be  as  consistent  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
admit.  *  *  * 

One  friend  writes  to  know  whether  we  have  room  for 
some  comments  which  she  sends,  and  suggests  that,  if  not, 
we  can  surely  find  room  for  them  in  the  waste  basket. 
We  have  said  many  times— though  it  seems  necessary  to 
repeat  it— that  we  always  make  room  for  good  ideas  from 
our  readers.  Nothing  so  adds  to  the  life  of  a  paper  as  to 
have  its  readers  take  a  keen  interest  in  it,  comment  on  its 
articles,  aud  even  criticise  it  when  they  differ  honestly 

with  it.  *  *  * 

Discussion  of  any  topic  is  the  surest  means  of  getting  at 
the  truth  concerning  it,  and  thus  it  often  happens  that  the 
columns  devoted  to  discussion  are  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
In  the  study  of  facts  regarding  the  outside  work  of  the 
farm,  discussion  forms  an  important  part ;  why  should  it 
be  any  less  so  with  regard  to  the  work  indoors  ?  Seldom 
does  one  housewife  visit  another  without  gaining  some¬ 
thing  new  through  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Shall  this 
not  be  all  the  more  true  when  the  various  friends  step  into 
The  Rural’s  kitchen,  dining-room,  nursery  or  parlor  ? 
Will  they  not  both  get  and  give  help  ?  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  And  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  one  another. 
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Packer’s 
T  ar  Soap 

Is  one  of  Nature’s  Remedies,  and 

the  Ideal  for  Toilet  and  Bath. 


Composed  of  Vegetable  Oils, 
Pine-Tar  and  Glycerine. 


Complexion. 


It  is  a  luxury  to  uso  as  well  as  perfectly 
pure,  while  many  soaps  are  notoriously 
dangerous. 


Skin  Diseases. 


It  is  auaturul  lutin',  with  re  cognized 
curative  properties. 


Ni  l  cQprt/  “  No  mother  who  lias  ever  used  it  for  her  babies 
HI  ofcJI  y  •  would  willingly  do  without  It.” 

—Christine  Terhune  Herrick. 


ndir  a  nO  ocaip.  equal  It,  citherns  a  remedy  for 
Scalp  Diseases,  Dandruff  and  Baldness,  or  as  a  delightful  cleanser. 


25  Cents.  All  Druggists. 

B-tf"  Sample  (A#  cake)  ’.0  cents,  stamps,  if  The  K.  N.  Y.  Is  mentioned. 
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SOME  NEW  IDEAS  OF  ECONOMY. 


WE  have  so  long  been  taught  that 
“economy  is  wealth,”  that  “a 
penny  saved  is  two-pence  earned,”  etc.,  that 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases  we,  as  a  people, 
have  only  to  be  shown  that  any  particular 
mode  of  action  is  economical  in  order  to 
follow  it  at  once,  so  that  if  economy  is 
wealth,  any  principles  of  economy  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  may  be  able  to  set  before  its 
readers  must  be  in  one  way  a  means  of 
wealth  to  them. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  paper,  that  Mrs. 
Abel’s  ideas  of  true  economy,  as  set  forth  in 
her  prize  essay,  differed  in  some  respects 
from  views  generally  held,  and  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  for  our  readers,  than  to 
briug  together  some  of  these  ideas  in  com¬ 
pact  form  for  their  benefit.  Two  general 
statements  at  the  outset,  meet  our  notice  : 
“The  path  of  the  housewife  will  be  full  of 
pitfalls  if  she  does  not  understand  in  what 
true  economy  consists  ;”  “  we  cannot  econ¬ 
omize  in  the  amount  of  our  foods  beyond 
certain  limits  and  yet  remain  healthy  and 
strong,  and  we  must  not  greatly  alter  the 
relative  proportions  in  which  experience 
has  shown  that  these  foods  are  best  com¬ 
bined.”  To  these  propositions  we  can  all 
assent. 

With  regard  to  a  saving  in  fuel  several 
points  are  made.  In  winter,  when  the  cook¬ 
ing-stove  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  warm¬ 
ing  the  rooms,  this  is  not  so  much  to  be 
considered,  although  the  cooking-stove 
burns  more  coal  for  the  same  heat  secured 
than  is  the  case  with  the  stove  intended 
only  for  warming.  But  it  is  in  summer 
that  the  most  fuel  is  wasted,  while  the  heat 
radiated  is  also  a  source  of  exceeding  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  weary  worker.  For  cooking 
a  single  dish,  for  boiling  a  tea-kettle,  or  for 
keeping  a  pot  at  the  simmering  point,  coal 
oil  or  kerosene  is  highly  recommended,  as 
a  means  of  doing  economical  work.  Char¬ 
coal,  little  known  among  us,  but  regarded 
as  indispensable  by  the  thrifty  Germans 
and  the  French,  is  commended  for  steady 
cooking,  and  for  broiling  meat.  The 
necessary  appliance  is  simply  a  sort  of  deep 
spider  with  a  grated  bottom,  to  let  down 
into  the  stove  hole,  and  a  bushel  of  charcoal 
lasts  a  long  time,  and  costs  but  a  few  cents. 
In  the  line  of  direct  saving  of  heat  already 
obtained,  a  Heat  Saver  is  described  as  an 
easy  and  simple  economical  appliance.  This 
consists  merely  of  a  packing  of  wool  be¬ 
tween  an  inner  case  of  sheet  iron,  and  an 
outer  one  of  wood.  The  pot  of  meat  or  vege¬ 
tables,  already  boiling,  and  closely  covered, 
is  set  into  the  inner  box,  a  pillow  or  blanket 
is  placed  over  it,  and  the  lid  of  the  outer 
box  is  closed  upon  the  whole.  With  water 
in  the  proportion  of  two  quarts  to  1% 
pound  of  meat,  five  minutes,  boiling 
and  three  hours  of  retirement  to  the  “  Heat 
Saver,”  were  sufficient  to  make  the  meat 
tender.  No  doubt  this  will  seem  impossible 
to  many  of  our  readers,  but  the  experiment 
is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  statement  that  for  a  low  purse  there 
is  no  help  so  great  as  a  knowledge  of  flavor¬ 
ings,  is  a  strong  one,  and  one  that  our 
readers  should  ponder  upon.  Seasonings 
is,  perhaps,  a  better  word  than  flavorings 
to  express  what  is  meant.  Mrs.  Abel  says 
further:  “When  we  remember  that  we 
can  live  on  bread,  beans,  peas,  and  a  little 
cheap  meat  and  fat  the  year  round  if  we 
can  only  make  it  ‘go  down,’  we  shall  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  such  additions  as 
rouse  the  appetite.” 

The  test  of  economy  as  applied  to  any 
particular  food  must  consider  not  only  its 
small  cost  as  compared  with  its  bulk,  but 
rather  its  cost  as  compared  with  its  ability 
to  supply  nutrition.  “  I  beg  you  to  exam¬ 
ine  again  your  favorite  dishes  to  see  if 
they  are  as  nutritious  as  they  should  be 
for  their  price,”  says  the  essayist. 

Among  food  products,  fish  is  especially 
recommended.  “  Nature  does  the  feeding; 
we  have  only  to  pay  for  the  catching.” 
Salted  cod  is  mentioned  as  containing  30 
per  cent,  of  proteids  or  body  builders.  Hy¬ 
gienists  and  economists,  as  a  rule,  agree  as 
to  the  value  of  fish. 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorla, 

When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla.  5 
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Eggs  are  compared  with  medium  fat 
beef  somewhat  to  their  disadvantage,  the 
proportion  of  proteids  being  as  21  to  12,  in 
favor  of  the  beef,  while  the  eggs  have  more 
than  double  the  pure  fat.  At  15  cents  a 
dozen  eggs  are  considered  as  a  luxury  to 
the  man  who  must  get  his  proteid  and  fat 
in  their  cheapest  form,  being  considerably 
dearer  than  flank,  neck  or  brisket  at  eight 
cents  a  pound.  Thus  it  would  pay  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  eggs  at  15  cents  and  buy 
the  beef,  but  he  does  not  always  see  the 
matter  in  this  light. 

Cheese  being  equal  in  food  value  to 
twice  its  weight  in  meat,  is  recommended 
for  frequent  use  to  replace  the  meat,  as  it 
furnishes  the  necessary  fat  and  proteids  in 
a  cheeper  form.  It  may  be  served  grated, 
with  bread  and  butter,  and  is  a  good  addi¬ 
tion  to  mashed  potato,  to  porridges,  to  rice, 
sago,  and  all  similar  puddings,  and  indeed 
to  any  starchy  foods.  It  is  to  be  stirred 
into  these  dishes  while  they  are  hot.  Its 
use  with  macaroni  i3  quite  well  known. 

Butter  is  to  be  used  as  sparingly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  its  place  being  supplied  largely  by 
the  cheaper  fats  of  meats.  Very  little  of  the 
fats  is  wasted  in  the  body,  and  practically 
they  all  do  the  same  work  when  absorbed 
into  its  tissues.  Mutton  fat,  for  instance, 
will  do  our  bodies  the  same  service  as  does 
butter;  unfortunately,  however,  we  do 
not  find  it  as  palatable.  Suet  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  in  puddings  made  of  skim- 
milk,  in  order  to  make  them  richer,  and  is 
mentioned  as  combining  well  with  bread 
crumbs  in  any  hot  dish, and  also  with  many 
flour  dishes  (instead  of  butter)  if  they  are 
only  well  cooked  and  eaten  warm.  It  may 
also  be  used  in  all  cake  where  molasses, 
spices,  or  strong  flavors  are  used.  Mar¬ 
row  from  bones  can  be  substituted  for 
butter  even  in  fine  cake.  Cooked  butter  is 
noted  as  economical  if  butter  must  be  used, 
as  it  may  be  bought  when  cheap,  cooked 
down  slowly,  like  frying  out  lard,  and  put 
away  for  winter  use.  If  sweet  when  pre¬ 
pared  it  will  keep  as  long  as  lard.  Beef 
fat,  fried  out  the  same  as  lard,  may  be  used 
the  same  as  suet,  by  scraping  it  fine  and 
sprinkling  it  with  flour  to  keep  it  light. 
Many  are  prejudiced  against  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  fats  for  use  as  shortening,  but  this  is 
caused  largely  by  not  being  familiar  with 
the  proper  methods  for  their  use. 

But  while  the  above  idea  regarding  fats 
may  be  very  valuable  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  obliged  to  pay  city 
prices  for  butter,  to  the  average  farmer, 
who  gets  little  more  for  his  butter  than 
lard  is  worth,  and  less  than  he  usually  pays 
for  meat,  they  will  not  present  such  an  as¬ 
pect  of  economy.  Circumstances  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  superior  economy  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  product. 

“  The  economical  and  busy  housewife  says 
she  has  no  time  or  money  for  sauces, 
but  the  fact  is  she  cannot  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  them,”  says  Mrs.  Abel.  Drawn 
butter  sauce  may  be  made  equally  well 
from  butter  or  from  beef  fat,  according  to 
the  usual  plan  of  placing  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  fat  in  a  saucepan,  and  stirring  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  when  the  fat  is  hot. 
In  brown  sauce,  the  mixture  is  stirred 
until  it  browns ;  in  milk  sauces  milk  is 
used  in  place  of  the  water.  Chopped 
pickles  and  vinegar  are  added  to  the  brown 
or  white  sauce  for  fish  ;  or  a  little  mustard 
if  mustard  sauce  is  desired ;  horse-radish 
may  be  added  to  drawn  butter  or  to  any 
meat  gravy.  The  mint  sauce  so  famous 
for  meat,  may  be  made  by  chopping  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mint,  mixing  it  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  one  half  cupful 
of  vinegar,  and  setting  it  away  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  using.  By  the  use  of  these 
various  sauces,  variety  is  secured  for  many 
meals,  and  a  meal  may  almost  be  changed 
from  a  scant  to  a  good  one  by  their  help, 
especially  when  there  are  children,  who  are 
always  so  fond  of  “  gravy.” 

Mrs.  Abel  does  not  manifest  the  usual 
objections  which  writers  have  toward  pork, 
but  asserts  that  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  its  praise  as  furnishing  a  good,  lasting, 
and  cheap  fat.  Nearly  20  different  ways  of 
serviug  its  various  forms  are  given.  The 
question  of  its  healthfulness,  however,  is 
left  untouched. 

Green  vegetables  are  not  recommended  as 
within  the  pale  of  economical  foods,  except 
iu  the  case  of  onions,  carrots  and  herbs  as 
flavorings  for  soups  and  stews.  “  When 
you  go  for  a  walk,  be  sure  to  bring  home 
mint  and  sorrel  in  your  pocket ;  the  former 
will  make  you  a  nice  mint  sauce,  the  latter 
a  delightful  flavor  in  soup.”  Our  friends 
on  the  farm  will  scarcely  be  able  to  agree 
that  vegetables  are  expensive.  At  retail 
city  prices,  however,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  so.  From  the  farm  garden, 


properly  cared  for,  the  case  is  just  the 
reverse. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  take  as  gos¬ 
pel  everything  we  are  told,  even  by  so 
practical  an  economist  as  the  writer  of  the 
prize  essay,  but  it  will  certainly  be  good 
for  us  to  look  at  these  questions  from  her 
stand-point,  and  see  whether  our  “econo¬ 
mies  ”  have  always  been  economical  in  fact. 


THE  ART  OF  COOKING  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER. 

% 

A  GOOD  lady  who  had  for  once  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  a  fine  lot  of 
cauliflower  in  the  home  garden,  confessed 
that  she  was  somewhat  disappointed  in 
this  much-lauded  vegetable,  as  it  was  not 
so  good  as  she  had  supposed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  want  of  practice 
in,  and  a  scarcity  of  good  recipes  for  cook¬ 
ing  this  favorite  dish  may  account  for  her 
lack  of  appreciation  of  it. 

Four  rules  never  to  be  be  deviated  from, 
may  be  laid  down  :  the  first,  that  the  cauli¬ 
flower  is  to  be  soaked  in  salt  and  water  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  before  cooking,  in  order 
to  drive  out  any  insects  or  worms  that  may 
be  lurking  among  the  flowerets;  second, 
(if  to  be  boiled),  when  ready  for  cooking, 
the  vegetable  is  to  be  plunged  into  salted, 
thoroughly  boiling  water;  third,  jt  is  not 
to  be  cooked  a  moment  after  it  becomes 
tender;  fourth,  to  be  served  as  soon  as  done. 
Neglect  of  any  one  of  these  points  is  sure  to 
result  in  failure,  while  a  careful  following 
of  them  will  give  a  wholesome,  delicate 
dish,  and  one  that  will  be  eaten  with  gusto 
and  remembered  with  pleasure. 

A  very  simple  method  of  serving  cauli¬ 
flower  is  with  milk  and  butter  after  the 
manner  of  cabbage,  but  a  more  elaborate 
white  sauce  generally  accompanies  it.  This 
is  the  familiar  drawn  butter  sauce,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  to  give  piquancy  of  flavor.  Some¬ 
times  this  sauce  is  varied,  by  adding  milk  . 
to  the  flour  and  butter,  when  it  is  called 
“  cream  sauce.” 

Escalloped  cauliflower  is  made  by  placing 
a  layer  of  the  parboiled  flowerets  in  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  and  covering  them  with  cream 
sauce  enough  to  moisten,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  grated  cheese,  usually  Parmesan; 
this  is  to  be  followed  with  another  layer  of 
the  vegetable,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
bread  crumbs,  dotted  with  bits  of  butter. 

To  make  a  fine  cream  soup  from  cauli¬ 
flower  first  boil  it  in  salt  water  until  nearly 
done.  For  a  small  head  bring  another 
quart  of  water  or  milk-and-water  to  boil, 
adding  half  an  onion  or  a  bit  of  spice  if  de¬ 
sired,  and  thicken  it  as  for  drawn  butter 
sauce,  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and  some 
flour.  Boil  the  cauliflower  in  the  liquid 
until  soft,  then  put  the  whole  through  a 
colander  ;  return  to  the  fire,  and  add  a  cup 
of  cream;  simmer  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve  at  once,  with  squares  of  fried  bread. 

MYRA  Y.  NORYS. 
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With  His  Thumb, 

A  boy  is  said  to  have  saved  the  Netherlands 
from  inundation.  Multitudes  have  been 
saved  from  the  invasion  of  disease  by  a 
bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  This  medicine 
imparts  tone  to  the  system  and  strengthens 
every  organ  and  fibre  of  the  body. 

“  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  medicine, 
but  nothing  has  done  me  so  much  good  as 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  experienced  its  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  before  I  had  quite  finished  one 
bottle,  and  I  can  freely  testify  that  it  is  the 
best  blood  medicine  I  know  of.”— L.  W. 
Ward,  sr.,  Woodland,  Texas. 

“  Confined  to  an  office,  as  I  am,  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  with  little  or  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  I  find  great  help  in  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  I  have  used  for  several 
years,  and  am  at  present  using,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  enables  me  to  keep  always 
at  my  post,  enjoying  the  best  of  health.”  — 
II.  0.  Barnes,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  $l,six$5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Tuffs  Pills 

The  first  dose  often  astonishes  the  invalid, 
giving  elasticity  of  mind,  bouyaucyof  body, 

GOOD  DIGESTION, 

regular  bowels  and  solid  dcsh.  l*riee,  25c. 


TOKOLOGY 


Complete  LADIES  GUIDE 
Alice  H.  Stock h am,  91.  I). 


The  very  best  book  for  AGENTS.  Sample  papes  free. 
Prepaid. 82. 75.  A.  B.  Stockhum  X  Co. ,  157  LaSalle  St., Chicago. 
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W.  BAKERT&  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
<■;  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ea¬ 
sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  H  LB.  TINS. 


Onion  farm  and  gentleman’s  country 

SEAT.- 28  acres :  well  watered  and  fruited;  ele¬ 
vation  80U  feet ;  air  dry  and  rennrkably  bracing  and 
healthy.  Situated  in  New  Jersey,  til  miles  from  New 
York,  2\4  miles  from  depor.  Eight  acres  black  muck 
soil  one  to  two  feet  deep,  with  flue  sand  beneath. 
House  remodeled  for  country  seat  with  every  city 
convenience.  Owners’ busi  ess  prevents  occupation. 
Price,  $9,01,0.  Address  P.  O.  Box  110,  Bath  Beach,  L.  I. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK, 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  <f  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  18S2.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  81  cents. 

G.  W.  FISH  bit.  Box  238,  Rochester, NewYork. 


DON’T  PAY 
ONE  CENT 

l  nt II  After 
Kxami  nation. 

»'e  warrant  this 
watch  to  be  plated 
with  Pennine,  Pure 
14k  Solid  bold,  over 
a  stiff  composition 
metal.  The  case  la 
huntinp:  style,  elabor¬ 
ately  engraved  in  the 
very  latest  (see  cut) 
and  most  beautiful 
patterns. 


This  case  is  fitted 
complete  with  our 
own  special  full 
jeweled, full  plate, 
lever  movement, 
celebrated  for  its 
handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  perfect 
timekeeping  quali¬ 
ties.  This  move¬ 
ment  Is  patterned 
and  modelled  after 
the  World  Famous 
Elgin  or  Waltham 
Style.  No  money 
required  until 
after  full  oxninl- 
1  nation.  Cut  this 
out  and  semi  it 
with  yoor  order, 
and  we  will 
promptly  ship  the 
watch  to  you  by 
express  C.  O.  D., 
with  i  ns  tractions  to 
the  express  agent 
to  allow  you  to  er 
amine  it  at  the  ex¬ 
press  office  before 
"you  pay.  If  on  ex¬ 
amination  you find 
it  equal  to  our  rep¬ 
resentations,  pay 
the  agent  £4.95,  or 
3  for  $13.60,  and 
the  express  char 
ges  and  it  is  yours, 
otherwise  you  pav 
nothing  audit  will 
be  returned  at  our 
expense.  Remem¬ 
ber  this  price  isfor 
60  days  only.  A 
guarantee  Is’  sent 
with  each  ^vatch. 
When  cash  ac¬ 
companies  the 


order,  chain  and  charm  is  given  free.  Address  W .  II I  LI-  A  CO.* 
W  holexule  Jeweler's  111  Madison  St.»  Chicago,  111. 


Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck- 
eve  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  pricestoMast,  Foos*  Co.  Springfield,©. 


PICKET  MILLS. 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP, 
B.  C.  JIACIllXEHY  00.,  34  Lev!  St.,  Rattle  Creek.  Mich. 
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To  Our  Headers. 

Please  write  us  a  postal  card  and 
tell  us  how  your  town  stands  on 
the  Fence  Question.  Are  USE¬ 
LESS  fences  coming  down?  Are 
U SELESS  fences  being  built  ?  All 
answers  will  be  acknowledged. 

THE  EDITORS. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 

New  Men  for  New  Works. 

We  want  a  live  man  or  woman  in  every 
town,  every  Grange,  every  Alliance,  every 
Farmers’  Club,  to  act  as  agent  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Next  week  comes  the  special  Thansgiving 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  will  like  it. 

GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUTS. 

Some  men  are  so  fearful  that  others  may 
profit  by  their  ideas  that  they  hesitate 
about  letting  them  be  known,  and  so  they 
are  apt  to  lose  in  the  race  for  wealth,  posi¬ 
tion  and  power.  The  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions;  who  are  not 
afraid  to  state  and  maintain  their  posi¬ 
tions  boldly  are  the  heroes  who  win  the 
world’s  battles  in  peace  and  war.  Wise 
leaders  of  the  old  political  party  in  power 
at  Washington  saw  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  freer  trade  and  freedom  from  the 
monopolistic  bonds  imposed  on  the  public 
by  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
barons,  and  counseled  against  the  excessive 
increase  in  prices  effected  by  the  so-called 
McKinley  Bill.  But  their  counsels  were 
scoffed  at  and  the  wise  advisers  were  tem¬ 
porarily  relegated  to  back  seats  by  greedy 
aspirants  for  more  wealth  and  power.  The 
plain  country  people  had  tired  of  the  fast¬ 
growing,  lustful  monster  of  high  prices  for 
necessaries, high  taxes,  ruinous  interest  and 
the  constantly  falling  prices  for  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Hence  such  a  Waterloo  as  American 
politics  never  before  experienced. 

American  farmers  have  at  last  really  got 
out  of  the  ruts  of  old  tradition,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  this  awak¬ 
ening  will  extend  into  all  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  activity,  that  farmers  will  look  on 
the  government  as  a  purely  business  insti¬ 
tution,  will  study  transportation  and  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  business  stand-point  and 
require  JUSTICE  as  defined  by  young 
“Franklin  Farmer”  in  the  now  famous 
poem  recently  published  in  these  columns. 
That  The  Rural  New-Yorker  proposes  to 
live  up  to  these  sentiments,  our  old-time 
friends  need  not  be  told.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
proposes  to  “  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it 
takes  all  summer  ”  and  a  lifetime  besides. 


MONEY  IS  EASY- 
IF  YOU  WORK  FOR  IT  RIGHT. 
HERE  IS  A  RIGHT  AND  EASY  WAY. 

December  is  coming  on  rapidly,  and  we 
fear  that  this  second  *100  in  cold  cash  is 
going  almost  as  easily  as  the  other.  Those 
who  are  working  for  these  money  pre¬ 
miums  should  send  in  their  lists  as  fast  as 


they  add  a  few  names,  so  that  the  subscrib¬ 
ers  may  have  the  papers  promptly.  Every 
one  that  you  get  into  a  neighborhood  helps 
you  to  get  more  names,  after  the  people 
begin  to  read  and  know  and  like  the  pa¬ 
per.  Send  In  your  lists  promptly. 

lilURemember  three  things :  (1)  You 

may  win  one  of  the  cash  prizes.  (2)  Then, 
a  little  later,  you  can  get  these  same  people 
to  contiuue  for  a  year  longer,  and  (3)  you 
get  a  cash  commission  or  a  premium,  as 
preferred  on  both  the  trial  subscription  and 
on  the  yearly — renewal — subscription  from 
the  same  party.  The  offer  follows  : 

$  1 OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
in  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  if  preferred,  in  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub 
scription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


HE  DIDN’T  TAKE  A  PAPER. 

A  farmer  living  over  near  Covina  gladly 
sold  five  acres  of  fine  prunes,  on  the  trees, 
last  week  at  $30  a  ton.  The  buyer  turned 
around  next  day  and  sold  the  same  at  $52  a 
ton.  The  farmer  was  very  angry  when  he 
found  he  had  sold  so  cheap,  and  had  really 
thrown  away  $350.  It  seems  he  is  too  mean 
to  read  newspapers  and  had  no  idea  until 
he  sold  his  fruit,  that  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  prunes.  He  sold  his  apricots  two 
months  ago  for  $18  a  ton,  when  his  neigh¬ 
bor  got  $30,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
markets.  He  says  he  has  no  use  for  news¬ 
papers,  and  they  are  an  expensive  luxury. — 
Pomona  Progress.  (Cal). 


Beecham's  Pills  cure  Costiveness  aud  Indigestion. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  soon 
issue  a  book  entitled  “Diseases  of  the 
Horse,”  containing  articles  by  our  best 
veterinarians. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  the  Hill  Farm  herd  of 
Holstein-Friesians  offers  some  excellent 
animals  for  sale.  R.  H.  Allen,  Chatham, 
N.  J.,  proprietor. 

The  Michigan  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’ 
Association  has  just  been  formed,  with 
Isaac  Marstar,  Detroit,  president,  and  R. 
W.  Hemphill,  Ypsilanti,  secretary. 

The  most  unique  name  for  a  Holstein- 
Friesian  herd  is  that  claimed  by  J.  S.  Ram¬ 
sey,  of  Morning  Sun,  O.,  and  it  is  “Have- 
U  Herd  of  Holstein- Fi’iesian  cattle?” 

All  the  cows  in  the  dairy  experiment  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  were 
burned  to  death  last  Tuesday,  together 
with  about  30  ordinary  cows.  The  total 
loss  was  about  $30,000. 

T.  L  Miller  shows  that  a  1,500-pound 
steer  cost,  live  weight,  in  Chicago.  $67.50. 
The  same  steer  dressed  and  sold  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  market  for  $117— a  margin  of  $50  for 
freight  and  expenses ! 

Kicking  Ostriches.— The  Pacific  Rural 
Press  tells  us  that  during  the  past  two 
weeks  the  birds  at  the  ostrich  farm  in 
southern  California  have  been  relieved  of 
their  beautiful  plumage.  The  work  re¬ 
quired  to  pluck  these  birds  is  no  child’s 
play.  It  takes  two  brave,  expert  men  to 
catch  one  ot  these  vigorous11  kickers.”  The 
men  caref  ullyapproach  the  bird  taking  pains 
to  keep  from  before  it,  which  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  strikes,  and  then  tnrow  a 
sack  over  its  head.  As  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  ostrich  at  once  gives  up,  and  is  forced 
into  a  box  and  relieved  of  its  feathers. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Game  is  plentiful. 

Peanuts  are  lower. 

Grapes  are  a  trifle  lower. 

Chestnuts  sell  well,  if  fancy. 

Potatoes  have  advanced  again. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  firm  in  price. 

Butter  has  made  a  material  advance. 

Choice  apples  have  advanced  materially. 

Eggs  of  fancy  brands  are  limited  in 
supply. 

Celery  varies  greatly  in  quality  as  well 
as  price. 

Hay  of  the  lower  grades  sells  best  just  at 
present. 

Beans  are  in  scant  supply,  especially 
Marrows. 

Onions  are  plentiful  and  prices  show 
little  change. 

String  beans  from  the  South  sell  for  50 
cents  to  $1  per  bushel  crate. 

Cauliflowers  are  plentiful,  of  good 
quality  and  reasonable  in  price. 

Pears  bring  remunerative  prices.  Seckel 
and  Anjou  are  in  most  demand. 

Onions  are  in  moderate  supply  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  desirable  stock. 

Hubbard  Squashes  sell  for  $1  to  $1.25 
per  barrel.  Marrows  are  worth  75  cents. 

Poultry,  both  dressed  and  live,  has 
dropped  in  price.  The  greatest  decline  is 
in  fowls  and  turkeys.  Choice  stock  sells 
readily  as  usual. 

CALIFORNIA  peaches,  plums,  and  apricots 
play  an  important  part  in  the  dried  fruit 
supply.  Raisins,  dried  grapes  and  walnuts 
are  also  a  considerable  item. 

Hops  are  quiet,  the  export  demand  being 
moderate  and  limited.  There  are  few  lots 
changing  hands.  At  Utica  the  market  is 
steady  at  40  cents,  with  sales  fairly  regular, 
and  some  are  holding  full  crops  for  higher 
prices.  The  Waterville  Times  reports  the 
market  firm  at  40  to  42  cents,  though  the 
latter  price  is  rarely  paid,  the  majority  of 
transactions  being  at  40  cents.  Cables  from 
London  say  that  the  market  is  quiet,  Pacifies 
are  bringing  £11  per  hundredweight,  and 
States  £12  to  £13,  equivalent  to  about  A I 
cents  net  for  Pacifies  and  about  48  to  52 
cents  net  for  States.  Baltimore  reports 
clearances  to  London  direct  of  1,759  bales 
hops.  while  New  York  clearances  are  893 
bales  hops  for  London  via  Liverpool. 

Cheese  is  dull  on  account  of  the  sma’l 
export  demand.  Sales  at  the  markets  of 
northern  New  York  on  Monday  were 
slightly  below  previous  prices,  but  this  was 
caused  largely  by  the  excitement  incident 
to  the  election.  At  Utica  the  ruling  sale 
was  4,570  boxes  at  8%  cents,  while  1,665 
boxes  sold  at  9^-  The  sale  is  much  ahead 
of  one  year  ago,  but  smaller  than  was  ex 
pected.  Little  Falls  sold  7,602  boxes,  ruling 
at  9  cents;  Fulton  sold  800  at  8%  to  9,  out  of 
1,890  offered  ;  Watertown  sold  1,920  at  9>4  ; 
Ogdensburg,  9  516  refused,  no  sales;  But 
falo,  no  sales  :  Canton,  15,829  offered,  400 
sold  at  9%;  Canadian  markets  dull.  Fac¬ 
tories  are  sold  up  pretty  well,  and  many 
have  stopped  maxing  for  the  season.  There 
is  qtiite  a  respectable  stock  of  full-cream 
cheese  yet. 

Reports  from  the  West  and  Northwest 
are  to  the  effect  that  winter  wheat  has  en 
joyed  exceptionally  fine  weather  all  through 
the  month  of  October.  There  are  some 
areas  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
where  the  Hessian  fly  is  at  work  in  the 
early  sown  winter  wheat.  With  these  ex¬ 
ceptions,  in  all  the  States  which  grow  a 
surplus  of  this  cereal  the  reports  are  very 
favorable  for  the  seasou  of  the  year.  There 
is  every  prospect  that  the  crop  is  now  going 
into  winter  quarters  strong  and  healthy. 
In  the  spring  wheat  belt  the  fall  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  wet,  with  the  exception  of  some 
portions*  of  Dakota,  hence  thrashing  aud 
fall  plowing  have  been  more  or  less 
delayed.  With  good  weather,  so  that  thrash¬ 
ing  can  be  resumed,  the  months  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  ought  to  give  the  largest 
movement  of  the  seasou  on  the  spring 
wheat. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burr: 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Iudiauapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company,  17SSif‘iio. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


PBUYN  POTATO  DIGGER  CO.,  HOOSICE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  !'OII.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  F'R  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  T 1)  o  u  s  a  n  d  s  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  ami  cooks  quteker  than 
any  t  hi  ns  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

.Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation, 
f  < ;  ii ar  an  ( eed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
I  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
1  hatcher.  Send  Ge.  for  Illus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PEESSEY'S  BROODER.-™,"  SlYK"! 

Hainnionton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  SUaud  «lfi  each. 
Laugshau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  \V.  RitEsghY.  Hantmonton,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub 
fishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y  .  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abn  ast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind,  it  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
journal.  Subscription  is  only  *1,00  a  year,  wii  h  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  Stales.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  ottice.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Ottice. 


T5ATTT  rm?VY/n?TT  I  Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
Jr  U  U  Jj  1  Ja  X  JXL.DXN  :  out,  hair  the  torjier  cost, 
free.  P.  A.  WEBSTER.  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  HOGS ;  all  ages.  Write  to  J.  L. 
SMITH  £  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  .  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Snle.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis.  Iud.  13  ttailroads. 


Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisers. 


ICARTS  $19 


HY  PAY  $90  to  $100  for  a  BUGGY? 

.*  can  sell  you  a  Better  one  for  d>CQ  0*5 

)AD  CARTS  iiSPHAETOr^-^ 

3UGGY  OK  75 
IA  R  N  ESSS't'1  — 

URREYS, 

HAETONS 
VAGONS, 


equally  low  prices.  Before  buying  anything 
i  ibis  line,  write  for  our  Free  illustrated  enta- 
igne  and  price  list.  We  are  manufacture!* 
id  can  save  .you  all  agents’  and  dealers’  profits. 


w 


it  VIVTKI).— '  situation  by  a  practical  Gar 'oner 
.  I  (English).  Experience  In  work  under  glass  and 
out  door  gardening :  also  management  of  cattle.  Ref¬ 
erences  A>.  Wife  would  assls'  Tu  house. 

THOS.  TAYLOR,  -enoca  St ,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

ITtO  It  Dll  OOK  IvKWEI.H  are  among  the  largest 
7  In  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-coated  S  oteh  Collies,  orders  booked  now 
for  pupple<  sired  by  our  nest  Imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  Imported  Bitches.  Addr.  ss 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  O.. 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine  headed  by  Sweep- 
stages  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  hairs  In  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  <’.  H.  gREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County.  Ohio. 


fiRli/INR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
univiuu  be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
D  I  T  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
ul  I  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  <c  l  rj/A 

Nickel  SI. 50.  '»>  1 -uu 

■stallion  Bits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0.ItflKgw* 


'll7- ANTED— Good  reliable  agents  everywhere,  to 
\  >  represent  the  National  Capital  Savings  and  Loan 
Society  :  liberal  commissi  ms  ;  money  loaned  In  every 
State.  Home  Office,  Rookery  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

If  so,  write  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


FARM? 


Rest  and  newest  Map  of  Virginia,  20  cents 
HENRY  L.  8TA1*LK8  «fc  GO.,  Richmond.  \  a. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  lealh 
or  Harness,  single  *7  to  $20.  Double 
$18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


HANDS 
TIME 
’and 

MONEY 

BY  USING 

Tat.  May  15.  ’83  THK 

AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 

liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special  prices. 
Single  Peg  12  cents  in  stamps.  Manufactured  by 

KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


Save  Your 


■  rnrr  Send  jour  nam*  And  Address  oa  a  post*!  card 

I  O  I  nC.Hrorairthel.»Ust  Style*  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho* 

nl (1 1  II ^  tograph,  Ku\ elope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crux.v  Edge  Cards &c., 
bumpka  ut  all  freo.  liOMb  uud  YUUTll,  Cadii,  Ohio. 
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A  Bee  Line. 

In  taking  a  serious  step  you  need  en¬ 
couragement.  You  know  where  you  want 
to  go  well  enough,  but  are  puzzled  how  to 
get  there.  In  a  case  like  that,  suppose  you 
happen  upon  a  lot  of  people  who  have  made 
exactly  the  same  journey  you  contemplate; 
won’t  they  be  an  assurance  to  you?  Well 
here’s  precisely  the  same  case  : 

You  are  sick  and  you  need  to  recover.  A 
bee  line  to  that  end  is  what  you  want.  A 
300  page  book,  free  to  you,  will  give  you 
the  names  and  addresses  of  men  and 
women  who  have  recovered  from  dangerous 
illness  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Starkey  &  Palen’s 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment.  This  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  used  in  over  55,000  cases,  by 
physicians  in  their  practice  and  by  indi¬ 
viduals  independently. 

It  is  a  grand  specific  in  case  of  asthma, 
catarrh,  consumption,  hay  fever,  headache, 
neuralgia,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  all 
complaints  of  a  chronic  nature.  Two 
hundred  pages  of  testimonials,  each  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  name  and  address.  You 
will  know  exactly  where  to  find  every  grat¬ 
ified  man  and  women  who  has  so  heartily 
indorsed  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

Return  mail  will  bring  you  the  book 
without  charge  if  you  will  send  your  name 
and  address.  Drs.  ."TARKEY  &  Palen,  1529 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

SATURDAY.  November  8,  1890. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Chrtsman,  Ya.- Crops  not  so  good  as 
usual  on  account  of  drought,.  Wheat,  half 
crop;  corn,  two  thirds.  Hay  good,  but 
little  clover  seed.  Fruit  nearly  a  failure. 
This  valley  a  beautiful  and  healthful  place 
for  a  home.  First  frost  October  30 

T.  H.  s. 

Homer,  N.  Y.—  Apples  a  larger  crop  than 
was  expected  and  prices  high.  Potatoes 
generally  one-third  or  one-fourth  rotten; 
many  stored  waiting  for  higher  prices. 
Hay  good  crop.  Mauy  farmers  plant 
cabbage  for  cow  feed  in  fall.  Some  new 
silos  built.  w.  C.  L. 

ELBA,  N.  Y.— Wheat  is  turning  yellow  in 
places,  but  has  made  a  good  growth.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn  secured.  Ydeld  of  potatoes 
light.  Little  corn  grown  this  year,  and  few 
cattle  will  be  fed  this  winter.  Hogs  are 
selling  low.  Butter  and  eggs  bring  good 
prices.  Hay  not  being  baled  much  yet. 

C.  F. 


The  State  Agricultural  School  of  Rhode 
Island  will,  in  future,  be  open  to  women. 

The  first  frost  of  the  season  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  occurred  October  27.  but  was  a  light 
one.  It  was  said  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
cane  crop  by  checking  growth  and  causing 
maturity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  notified 
the  Department  of  State  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  put  in  force  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  30,  1890,  for  the  inspection  of  salted 
pork  and  bacon  and  cattle  for  export,  on 
November  10. 

Director  Menke,  of  the  Arkansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  informs  us  that  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  alkaloid  virotrin  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  also  a  new  method  of  preparing 
pyrethrum,  both  of  which  have  resulted  in 
considerable  success  when  used  for  cotton 
worms.  The  details  will  appear  in  a  bul¬ 
letin  shortly  to  be  issued. 

The  American  Fat  Stock  Show  occurs 
November  13  to  22  inclusive,  at  the  rnter 
State  Exposition  Building,  Chicago.  The 
character  of  the  entries  indicates  a  finer 
exhibit  than  usual.  The  poultry  show  will 
be  double  the  size  of  that  of  last  year.  For 
premium  lists,  etc.,  address^Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Springfield  111. 

The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
London,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  New  Jersey  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  regulations  regarding  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  should  be  maintained. 
The  resolution  also  declared  that  a  period 
of  six  months  ought  to  elapse  after  a 
country  has  been  declared  free  from  disease 
before  its  cattle  are  accepted  as  without 
disease. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Swine  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  at  2  P.  M., 
November  18.  This  is  during  the  second 
week  of  the  Fat  Stock  Show.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  association  provides  that  any 
reputable  breeder  or  feeder  of  swine,  or  any 
State  Swine  Breeders’  or  Swine  Record 
Association  may  be  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  by  the  payment  of  $1.  The  annual 
dues  of  members  amount  to  $1  each.  Phil. 
M.  Springer,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  big  packing  firms  of  Chicago  have 
purchased  3,600  acres  of  land  at  the  South¬ 
ern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Lake  County, 
Ind.,  about  25  miles  from  Chicago,  and  will 
remove  their  immense  plants  there  and 
buildup  a  city  which  is  estimated  to  in¬ 
clude  150,000  people  within  five  years.  The 
place  has  extensive  dockage  facilities  in 
direct  connection  with  Lake  Michigan,  ex¬ 
cellent  railroad  facilities,  natural  gas  fuel, 
etc.  Lower  taxes  are  also  expected.  This 
is  a  gr  and  illustration  of  the  power  of  un¬ 
limited  capital. 


Intensely  Amusing  Exercise.  The 
Elastic  Tip  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  are  mail¬ 
ing  for  75  cents  what  gives  more  pleasure 
to  old  and  young  alike,  than  anything  ever 
before  invented.— A  dp. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 


you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Saturday,  November  8,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  #S25®*3?0;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  40;  Pea,  *2  40(32  SO  ;  Red  Kidney. S3  90,  tv  hlte 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4(l®*2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums  ?1  75  3 
$2  25  ;  Green  Peas.  SI  05@*1  10. 

Butter — Creamery.— Els-ln.  best  2702'f^c:  Stat°and 
Pennsylvania  203  6'^e ;  West»rn  b^st.  2S1432~e  do 
prime.  23@25e!;  do  sooi.  29,322 •:  do  poor,  173'9c  ; 
Western  Imitation  Cream°ry.  crime  2\n2ic-  <10  Bne, 
16318c;  do  po  r.  11®  13c.  Dairy.  State,  be«t,  23®25c ; 
do  prime,  20®22c;  do  good  17&l8e-  do  poo-.  14®  16c  ; 
Western,  prime,  16@18c  :  do  fair,  12<t.13c  ;  do  poor  10 
® lie  :  do  factory,  best,  16 *18  ;  do  prime  13@14c;  do 
good,  10  ®12}<£c. 

Cheese.— Fancy,  Sept.,  944@9tfjc:  fancy,  August  9® 
9^fo;  good.  fair.  7!4®8e :  light  skims,  6®7Hc ; 

skims,  2<s  2  ;  onio,  Flat,  7^®9t4c. 

Eggs. —  Near  bv.  fresn.  25@26c  ;  Canadian.  2214® 
23c.:  Southern.  2l®22e:  western,  best.  23J4'325.’;  Ice¬ 
house.  18@22c ;  Limed,  13^@19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples  Blush.  S3  50®$4  50  :  Snow, 

*2  50@*4  50:  King.  *4  0U®«5 10;  Ballwin,  *2  50@*4<W: 
Gre>  n.  S3  00  ^*5  i  U  Ben  Davis,  *3  503*150:  common 
t  good,  *100  00;  Lemons,  per  box.  $3  753*5  00; 

Pears,  Cooking  per  bbl  ,  *t  00®*5  00;  Bose,  per  box. 

*3  0O®$5  00 ;  Seeki  1.  per  keg,  *43*5:  Anjou,  do,  *2  25 
®*2  75;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  #57t*6  :  Cranberries,  Cape 
Cod,  $6  003*8  50  per  bbl.  *2  ®82  90  psi  i  rate;  do  Jersey 
*2  00-1*2  25  per  crate;  Grapes,  Conerrd,  15@2®c  per 
basket.  Delaware,  12®S5c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges, 
$2®*4  C0  ,/er  box.  Quinces,  *2  3*7  per  bbl. 

Domestic  Drikd-AppIps— Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13^®15>4c;  poor,  i2J^®13c:  coarse  cut,  8!^®9c;  sliced, 
8®llc;  do  old.  3)4®344c:  Chopped,  4@4l4c,  Coresand 
skins,  4®45^c.  Cherries  new.  19®32c(;  do.  old.  S@10c. 
Raspberries  28®3lc.  Blackberries,  8»9c;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new.  1S®20  • ;  Plums,  new.  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled.  30333c:  do  unpeeled.  17®.’0c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6i-4:<S7c;  Apricots,  California,  17®2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  16®17c. 

Rav.  Choice,  70®75e  ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  65@70c;  do  No. 

2.  55® 60c  shipping,  40d45e.  Straw— No.  1  rye,  75® 
80c.;  short  rye,  40®50c.  oat  and  wheat  40345c. 

Hops  State,  ’90  crop,  45®48c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
’8.t,  32<a  31c,  do  good,  28.ii.29c  do  .-ommon,  25®26c;  do.  1888, 
good  an  i  prime.  20  22c:  do  do.  common,  17@19c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1333  crops,  25332c;  do,  1890  crop,  42  343c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  weak.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  5<a5Vic,  and  farmers’  grades  at  3}4®4tge ; 
Pecans.  Ut3l2c;  Chestnuts,  *i  50®84  50  per  bushel: 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75@*2  25  per  bushel. 

Poultby.  Dressed— Turgeys.  mixed,  per  lb  11@ 
12c;  Fowls,  western,  choice.  9  3’. lc;  do  common  to, 
good,  8®9c :  Ducks  spring,  good,  ll®17  ;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  *30J®*3  25  ;  do  dark,  do,  *2  00  ; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  12@16c.:  Western,  3 
®llc  ;  Fowls,  near  by.  10@llc. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens -Spring,  per  lb,  9®llc; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  9!^®10c.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
9®10c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5a6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
12c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50® 65c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  *1  25<®#1  50 

Vegetables. —  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 

*2  65®*3  00  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  *1  75-®*2  50  ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  *1  75®*2  75  ;  Sweets,  do,  *150 
@S2  75.  Onions  -  Western  New  York  *2  40@$2  50.  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  *2  50.3*2  75  do  White.  *3  503*4  50;  do 
yellow.  *2  65®*2  75;  Western,  *2  25®*2  50;  Jersey.  *2  25 
<®*2  75  ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100,  $>  25®*5  00 :  Squash, 
p  •'  bbl.  75c®*l  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  85  -i  90c .  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl..  *2  50® *4  00  ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  *.® 

*! ,  Celery,  per  doz.,  25c®75c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT —Cables  were  tame.  The  imports  Into  the 
United  Ki  gdom  during  the  past  week  were  large  - 
245.UOO  qrs  wheat  and  142.000  bbls  flour.  Arrivals  at  all 
points  were  quite  liberal,  and  ttsls.  too.  helped  the 
d  wnward  tendency.  Bradstreet  reported  au  iu 
c -ease  of  3  000,000  bushels  for  the  week  In  available 
stocks  cast  of  the  Rockies,  which  was  auother  ele¬ 
ment  of  weakness.  Sales -Ungra  ted  Winter  Red  at 
*10)®*i  07St :  No.  2  Re-,  *'  0;4s  afloat,  do  in  store,  , 
*1  06  5*1  07  ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  Nominal,  *1  1346  ;  No. 

2  November,  *1  0546;  do  December,  $1  06  3-  6(3*1  07Ri; 
do  Jamiary,  SI  08® *1  0S*«;  do  May.  $1  10  7-16  S'  11. 
RY K.— Q  let  and  unchanged  in  price.  Western  in 
boatloads,  quoted  at  7Ua74e  Canada,  71®72e  to  arrive; 
State,  *5  v®!7o.  HARLEY.  -  Had  afalr  demand.  Sales- 
Western.  78  (n9->';  No.  Milwaukee  quoted  803330; 
Uug  aded  Canada,  9oe(5*  uu;  No.  2  do,  9iic  ;  extra 
No  2  do,  9Va.9  c  No.  1  Canada,  9se®»l  CORN.— Also 
weakened.  Arrl  als  at  the  West  were  somrwhat 
largrr,  and  there  was  an  Increase  in  tie  amount  011 
passage,  both  of  which  had  a  depressing  influence. 
Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  s94t®6  >4c ;  No.  2 
Mixed,  5944  aSUc  store  and  elevator,  til)*,.  6  c  afloat. 
No.  2  November,  5»94(®.69?6c  ;  do  December,  60*@6u^c; 
do  January,  6uva  6044c ;  do  May.  614s 36144c.  OATS. - 
Followed  wheat  and  corn,  though  the  full  receipts 
had  a  weakening  effect.  Spot  lots  were  rather  easier, 
with  a  moderate  stir  to  the  trading.  Sales— No.  3 
mixed,  48!*e  elevator;  No.  3  white, 5Hyr  elevator;  No.  2 
mixed,  49>$®49}4e  elevator ;  50M'-  afloat ;  No.  2  white, 

53  i53J4c ;  No.  1  White,  55c:  No.  2  Chicago.  5  >J4c,  Un¬ 
graded  mixed  Western,  47@s2e;  do  white,  50358c.:  No. 

2  November,  tidic;  do  December,  M.’e ;  do  May,  5144® 
52V)jc;  No.  2  White  November,  53c;  do  December,  53!*c  ; 
do  January,  54e. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.— The  bulk  of  the  sales  were  at  *3  4*4  50  per 
100  pounds  for  interior  to  good  native  ste  rs  with  a 
few  pi  luie  bulloeks  sold  at  high  figures.  A  ear-load 
of  mixed  stock  sold  at  *2  65.  Private  cable  advices 
received  bv  shippers  of  live  cattle  report  a  generally- 
dtill  market  at  lower  1  rie-  s,  with  American  steers 
selling  at  5Jdd54<C,  estimated  dressed  weight,  si  king 
the  offal. 

MILCH  COWS.— Recelnts  for  two  days  168  head, 
largely  consigned  direct  to  dialers.  Market  quoted 
dull  at  *2oi®$  15  per  head. 

CALVE*.— Steady  for  grassers  aul  veals  with  a 
moderate  inquiry,  but  Westerns  were  extremely  dull 
and  price-  weak-  Grassers  sold  at  S2  20a*2  !>>,  West¬ 
erns  at  *2  50  3 S3  75 :  common  to  prime  veals  at  *5®$7, 
selected  at  *7  25  <i*7  50. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Prime  sheep  were  firm,  with 
Other  grail-s  steady;  good  lambs  about  held  their 
own,  but  t  e  general  market  was  weak,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  flattering  Very  common  to  choice 
sheep  sold  at  $3  75 -r  *5  7o  per  100  pounds,  common  to 
extra  laubs  at  65  6216®*?;  culls  at  <5(3*5  25.  A  car- 
load  of  extra  prime  lambs  were  soul  at  the  top  figure 
obtained,  viz.,  7c  per  pound.  They  were  fe  •  by  H  G. 
Phelps,  of  Otsego  County.  N.  Y  ,  who  evidently  takes 
pride  m  ralsitig  good  stock.  They  were  all  Ewes  and 
Wether-,  and  the  whole  "8  were  droppe  1  by  125  Ewes. 
Thev  were  as  tine,  fa’  and  plump  a  lot  of  lambs  as  the 
New  York  market  has  seen  for  many  a  month. 

HOGS  —.Market  dully,  with  sales  of  Western  at  $3  90 
@*4  Hi,  and  a  buueh  of  State  hogs  sold  at  *1  25. 


he  Publishers  of 
The  Rural 
New-Yorker 


have  kindly  granted  this  space  for  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  subscription  combination  between 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Popular  Gar¬ 
dening,  now  the  most  widely  circulating  horti¬ 
cultural  monthly  in  the  world.  The  latter  is  an 
illustrated  Dollar  journal  devoted  to  gardening, 
and  fruit  growing  for  money-making  and  for 
pleasure.  We  deem  it  timely  that  all  Rural 
readers  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  this 
popular  journal  in  view  of  the  special  terms 
named  below: 


Why  Popular  Gardening  is  Popular.  1st.— The 
price  is  §1.00.  2nd.— Its  illustrations  are  so  profuse; 

nearly  400  original  and  costly  ones  appear  yearly.  3rd. 
—About  400  three-column  pages  annually.  4th.— And 
best  of  all,  it  is  particularly  bright,  practical  and  con¬ 
cise  in  style.  5th. — Over  2,000  articles  every  year  by 
amateur  and  market  cultivators  everywhere,  and  in 
all  lines  of  gardening.  6th. — It  tells  in  detail  every 
month  what  to  do  in  the  management  of  the  Fruit 
Garden  and  Orchard,  Vegetable  Garden,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  under  Glass,  House  Plants,  Lawn  and 
Flower  Garden,  and  Plant  Culture  under  Glass.  7th— 
There  is  a  full  monthly  as  well  as  a  yearly  alphabeti¬ 
cal  index.  8th.— Its  editors  conduct  a  13-acre  experi¬ 
ment  garden  in  the  sole  interest  of  the 
readers,  making  monthly  illustrated  re¬ 
ports.  9th.— It  has  answered  2,000  ques¬ 
tions  from  its  readers  about  gardening 
matters,  it  will  answer  yours.  10th. — No 
§4.00  magazine  is  more  finely  printed. 

11th.— It  abhors  long  winded  articles.  It 
don’t  shoot  over  peoples’  heads.  12th — 

Clean  advertisements. 


THE  RURAL 

AND  THE 

MONTHLY 


ALMOST 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF 

THE  RURAL. 


AT  ONE-HALF  PRICE  TO  RURAL  READERS. 
This  is  what  the  arrangement  for  furnishing  this  jour¬ 
nal  to  every  Rural  reader  on  trial  for  one  year  amounts 
to.  Popular  Gardening,  price  §1.00  per  year,  is  com¬ 
bined  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  price  §2.00  per  year, 
for  only  §2.50  for  both,  by  mail,  postpaid.  It  is  the 
greatest  offer  of  superior  literature  ever  made.  You 
must  not  miss  such  a  chance.  One  of  these  journals 
finely  supplements  the  other.  Address 


Popular* Gardening  Pub.  Co., 

202  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EIWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers.  Horse  Powers  &  Engines  m 


For  full  particulars  address 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  works. 
St.  Johns Yille,  Mootgomerr  Co.,  New  \  ork. 


PAD  |U|  Q  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
»  **  K  Iwl  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 

Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA.  Claremont.  Va. 


1  TO  OLD  SUBSCRIBERS.  1 


*•*  Your  subscription  will  be  extended 

a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if 

*1*  you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub- 

>:  scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 

V  YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE 

X  AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents 

•I*  each.  Send  these  before  December  1 
•  • 

-  • 

M  and  you  may  win  part  of  the 


•  • 
♦ 

♦  « 
•  « 


$100.00  in  Cash 


♦  « 
♦% 


to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who 
send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these 
trial  subscriptions.  See  “Publisher’s 
Desk,”  page  780,  for  particulars. 

You  also  get  any  article  from  our 
Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 
in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription, 
as  preferred.  See  page  780. 


♦  * 

♦  « 
■  ♦ 
♦  « 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 
WORKS. 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays  _  _ 

to  get  oar  IUustratecT 
Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements :  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellers  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sires  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Hollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cut  Wood 
Sawa,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  ba m 
pi  ate  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power, 
MESSlNGEBXtSOX  Tatamy,  Northampton Co^P* 


Texas  Farming  and  Grazing  Lands. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Land  Grant. 

Charles  J.  Canda,  Simeon  J.  Drake.  William  Strauss, 
Proprietors.  Comprising  3. 4.50. 667,  acres  of  Se¬ 
lected  Lands  situated  in  Forty  different  counties  of 
Texas,  is  now  in  market.  Average  pr.ee  of  good 
farming  lands  about  Three  Dollars  per  acre  on  ten 
annual  payment  terms.  Interest  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  each  deferred  payment  as  it  wfomesdue. 
For  maps,  circulars,  and  descriptions  of  the  counties, 
write  to  W.  H.  ABRAMS,  General  Agent, 

411  Main  Street  Dallas,  Texas. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Sneees*fal  where  all  Bemedieefail.  Sold  by  F.  HISCOX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKEJC. 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers.  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  18  Ann  St.,  N.Y. 


i  II  II I  r*  ROONEY song  and  music  FREE. 
Jillsir  Sheet  music  size.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
nil  111  L, postage. Havertield&Givin.NewYork. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  C  D  C  C 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  I  n  C.  C. 
GLEN  CARD  CO..  CLINTON  VILLE.  CONN. 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 

QbT*  COSTLY  OUTFIT,  _ _ _ 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Bingliamton,  N.Y. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues." 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 


LOOKING  OUT  FOK  NUMBER  ONE. 

NOVEMBER. 


MOnd&V  kook  out  a8ain  for  W.  H.  Griffith 
^  &  Co.  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  This 
*  /  •  is  that  irrepressible  fraud  “Incu¬ 
bator  ”  J.  M.  Bain.  We  notice  his  adver¬ 
tisements  in  some  papers  published  in  the 
interest  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  Now 
farmers  want  no  alliance  with  such  frauds. 
Nail  him  down — he  is  spurious  I  *  *  * 
Look  out  for  the  swindling  postage  stamp 
collector.  Packages  of  stamps  are  sent  to 
children,  “  to  be  sold  on  commission,” 
amounting  to  several  dollars.  On  “  settle¬ 
ment”  there  is  always  something  wrong; 
the  parent  receives  an  insulting  letter,  sends 
whatever  the  stamp  dealer  asks,  and  the 
stamp  dealer,  who  always  has  his  clerk 
“  willing  to  make  affidavit,”  is  happy.  The 
transactions  are  in  a  small  way,  but  wrong 
nevertheless. 


Tuesday 

18. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  dairy 
problems  of  the  present  day  is 
that  of  properly 


The  object  of  working  the  butter  is  to 
free  it  of  butter-milk;  but  agood  many  dairy 
authorities  claim  that  the  butter  can  be  so 
made  that  the  butter- milk  can  be  readily 
washed  out  of  it  without  working.  That  is 
so,  and  in  like  manner  there  are  many  in¬ 
dividuals— both  man  and  beast — that  are 
so  well  mannered  and  kind  that  they  are 
safe  both  at  home  and  at  large.  There  are 
others  that  show  an  inclination  to  waste 
useful  energy  in  kicking  or  butting.  If  you 
control  any  such  individual,  it  is  your  duty 
to  see  that  this  energy  is  directed  into  some 
useful  work  and  that  the  subject  is  left  too 
tired  to  kick  and  butt.  The  earlier  in  life 
this  useful  training  is  begun,  the  more 
lasting  will  be  its  effect. 


Look  out  for  the  ivy  plant 
fraud.  The  Hartford  Courant 
*  9*  tells  the  following  interesting 
story  :  “  A  few  mornings  since  a  well- 
dressed  man  of  adult  years  called  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  the  city  at  the  house  of 
a  well  known  and  much  respected  citizen, 
and  asked  of  his  wife,  the  husband  being 
at  his  office,  if  she  would  favor  him  with  a 
few  slips  from  the  ivy  plant  that  grew 
upon  the  front  part  of  the  house.  He  as¬ 
sured  her  that  he  had  a  friend  seriously  ill, 
and  that  the  attending  physician  had  ur¬ 
gently  recommended  an  application  made 
of  ivy  tea.  The  lady,  who  was  of  a  kindly 
nature,  cut  several  eenerous  slips  from  the 
plant,  and  gave  them  to  the  well  appearing 
stranger.  He  exhibited  a  profusion  of 
bills,  and  urged  payment,  which  was  de¬ 
clined,  and  the  caller  left.  Later  in  the 
day  the  good  lady  called  upon  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor,  also  a  very  worthy  lady,  who  wished 
to  show  her  visitor  a  new  and  choice  speci¬ 
men  of  ivy  that  she  had  purchased  that 
very  morning  from  a  traveling  canvasser. 
The  new  ivy  possessed  rare  qualities,  had 
been  brought  direct  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  it  was  in  great  favor  among  the  first 
families  in  that  luxurious  resort.  She  said 
the  roots  were  nicely  packed  in  fresh  grass, 
the  seller  had  charged  her  $1  a  slip  for 
three  slips,  and  set  them  out  for  her  with 
his  own  artistic  handa  A  little  conference 
begot  an  investigation  of  the  slips,  grass- 
bound  roots  and  all.  The  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  slips  were  the 
self-same  ones  that  lady  No.  1  had  given  to 
the  proper-seeming  man  not  many  hours 


before,  that  he  might  prepare  a  drawing  of 
tea  for  his  sick  friend.  The  new  residence 
of  the  slips  was  of  short  duration.” 

♦ 

«  * 

Look  out  for  the  Consumers’ 
Supply  Company,  of  Chicago. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Farm, 
Field  and  Stockman  thus  describes  their 
business  methods:  “  They  have  agents 
through  here  selling  certificates  of  member¬ 
ship,  entitling  the  patrons  to  purchase 
goods  at  wholesale  prices.  Those  that  buy 
have  to  give  their  notes,  payable  in  one 
year;  and  they  leave  goods  with  you  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  same  value  as  the  face  of  the  note. 
Such  goods  as  they  leave  (dress  patterns, 
for  instance),  would  be  worth  60  cents  per 
yard  here,  and  they  put  them  in  at  $1,  and 
all  other  things  in  the  same  way.  If  you 
should  not  want  to  keep  an  article,  you  may 
return  it,  and  they  will  allow  you  the  price 
at  which  it  is  listed  in  other  goods  and  so 
on.”  The  Farm,  Field  and  Stockman  says 
this  thing  “  looks  fishy,”  fishing  for  gud¬ 
geons,  we  suppose.  *  *  *  The  “stock¬ 
holders”  of  the  “Washington  County  In¬ 
vestment  Company  ”  of  Hyde,  Colorado, 
are  preparing  to  send  out  a  circular  offering 
to  give  away  “  town  lots”  in  the  “  city  ” 
of  Hyde.  “J.  H.  Muesse”  is  the  sole 
owner  of  this  “  city.”  The  profits  of 


Thursday 

20. 


Hyde  are  all  hidden  from  ordinary  view. 
*  *  *  The  Sunday  School  Times  says 
that  the  “  solid  silver  spoon  ”  advertise¬ 
ment  of  J.  D.  Larkin  &  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  a  fraud,  as  the  spoons  sent  contained  only 
one- thousandth  part  of  silver. 

•  t 
* 


FridaV  American  Advertising  Re- 

J  porter  states  that  the  following  ad- 
2  •  vertisement  is  being  sent  to  coun¬ 
try  papers. 

A  LUCKY  LADY. 


Milan,  Tenn.,  September  23. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Combs,  of  Humboldt,  Tenn..  a  former 
resident  of  tills  place,  lias  recently  fa  len  heir  to  half 
a  million  dollars  left  by  ber  Scotch  grandfather. 
She  has  forwarded  prorf  of  her  relationship  to  the 
lawyers,  and  will  receive  her  inheritance  to-day  — 
Evening  Mail  and  Express,  New  York,  Sept.  23,  1SU0. 

We  are  Mrs.  Combs’  lawyers  and  by  her  seeing  our 
advertisement  became  the  agents  of  her  good  for¬ 
tune.  We  have  a  number  of  similar  claims  in  our 
hands  and  expect  to  gain  them.  If  your  ancestors 
came  from  the  Old  Country  write  us  and  inclose  25 
cents  for  reply.  There  are  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  Gieat  Britain  alone,  unclaimed,  which 
rightly  belong  to  people  In  the  United  States. 

European  Claim  Agency, 

—  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

Of  course  this  is  one  of  those  fraudulent 
and  wicked  “claim  agencies”  that  The 
R  N.  Y.  has  so  frequently  exposed.  The 
facts  about  the  newspaper  item  are  that 
this  “claim  agency”  sent  a  circular  to 
Mrs.  Coombs  and  she  talked  about  her 
“  estate  ”  so  much  that  reporters,  eager  for 
news,  put  it  into  the  papers,  and  the 
“  agency  ”  thus  attempts  to  make  capital 


out  of  it.  Of  course,  no  person  of  ordinary 
sense  will  send  money  to  such  frauds  for 
fortunes  in  England.  They  might  as  well 
send  it  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 


Cptnrdny  Look  out  that  you  know  what 
*  you  are  doing  when  you  go 
22.  about  important  matters.  A 
young  man  in  Connecticut  was  desperately 
in  love  with  one  of  two  twin  sisters.  They 
were  so  much  alike  that  it  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to) tell  them  apart.  The  young  man 
called  one  evening,  determined  to  know 
his  fate.  He  was  admitted  by  the  young 
woman  whom  he  hoped  would  “  be  a  sister 
to  him”  and  at  once  came  to  the  import¬ 
ant  business  at  hand.  The  young  woman 
accepted  him  just  as  her  sister  entered  the 
room,  and  turned  up  the  light.  Then  the 
young  man  found  that  he  had  proposed  to 
the  wrong  sister.  After  they  had  plagued 
him  sufficiently,  the  “sister”  released  him 
from  the  engagement.  So  “  all  ended 
happily,”  but  it  might  not  have  done  so 
you  know. 


Make  hens  lay  !  By  killing  off  a  few 
roosters.  *• 

The  hen  is  not  a  vegetarian.  Both  she 
and  her  chickens  are  better  for  a  partial 
meat  diet. 


mints  giving  ourprisei 

Story  for  Girls,  by  SUSAN  COOLIDGE.  | 

tAi.  ii  ,„,!V  J\  & 


A  Charming 


.•m-^pra-rsrT'T^r 


Elder  Lamb's  Donation 

A  Full-page  Illustrated  Poem,  by  WILL  CARLETON 


Memories  of  a  Past  Thanksgiving g 

And  “An  Old  Thanksgiving  Dinner \ 

By  REV.  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  D.  D. 


“A  Thanksgiving  Dinner,”  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorei 
Thanksgiving  Dishes,  for  Harvest  Tables  from  Maine  to  Texas 
Alexander  Cameron.  Mary  Barrett  Brown,  of  London,  contr 
English  novelties  and  delicacies  for  “The  Season’s  Feast.” 


For  these  and  other  Holiday  features,  see 


For  November.  On  the  News-stands,  io  Cents 


H  Of*  OO  w'^  ma^  the  Journal  from  now  to  January  ist,  1892 — that  is,  the  balance  of  this  [4* 

sJ  year,  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  January  ist,  i$gi,  to  January  xst,  1892.  Also, 

oar  handsome  40-page  Premium  Catalogue,  illustrating  a  thousand  articles,  qnd  including  “Art  Needle-  tr- 
work  Instructions,”  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Ramsey;  also,  “Kensington  Art  Designs,”  by  Jane  S.  Clark,  of  London. 

N.  B^-This  offer  must  positively  be  mentioned  when  sending  your  Subscription,  or  one  year  only  will  be  given. 


^  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPINIONS  ON  THE  OVERTHROW 

of  the  mckinley  high- 
prices  BILL. 

One  Thing  Mainly.— The  one  thing  to 
which  our  victory  is  more  directly  due  than 
to  any  other  is  the  fact  that  the  McKinley 
Bill  was  put  into  operation  just  long  enough 
before  election  to  let  the  people  fully  feel 
its  injurious  effects.— Secretary  Josiah 
Quincy,  Massachusetts  Democratic  State 
Committee. 

Free  Raw  Materials  Demanded.— I 
believe  that  it  means  that  Massachusettts 
demands  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  so 
as  to  give  free  raw  material  for  her  indus- 
trles.  I  know  very  well  that  the  result 
is  not  a  personal  triumph  to  any  man,  but 
it  is  a  triumph  of  principles  and  ideas. — 
Gov.-elect  Russell  (Dem.)  Massachusetts. 

An  Independent  Republican  Opinion. 
— We  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  result.  It 
will  have  far-reaching  effects,  not  only  in 
breaking  the  power  of  Quay  and  the  “  Ma¬ 
chine,”  but  also  in  opening  the  way  for 
future  reforms. — Herbert  Welsh,  Secretary 
Ind.  Rep.  Committee,  Philadelphia. 

All  Agreed  on  the  Cause.— The  Repub¬ 
licans  are  dumbfounded  at  the  result,  but 
they  all  charge  it  to  the  tariff. — Boston  dis¬ 
patch  to  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  Most  Significant  Feature.— The 
vote  against  the  high  protection- McKinley- 
tariff  iniquity  is  the  most  significant  feature 
of  yesterday’s  election. — Chicago  News. 

Settled.— The  people  have  simply  rhen 
up  in  their  might  and  served  notice  on  the 
country  that,  as  I  have  often  said  before, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  never  consider 
a  thing  settled  until  it  is  settled  right.— 
Ex  Congressman  P.  A.  Collins,  (Dem ) 
Massachusetts. 

A  Senatorial  Opinion.— If  we  have 
suffered  defeat  it  is  owing  to  three  things 
—the  McKinley  Bill,  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  the  School  law.  There  is  no  use  in 
denying  but  that  the  people  are  wonderfully 
prejudiced  against  the  McKinley  Bill,  and 
many  Republicans  seized  upon  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  their  disapproval  of  this 
law.— Senator  C.  B.  Farwell,  (Rep.)  Illinois. 

Republican  Reasoning.— Three  causes 
operated  to  defeat  the  Republicans— gen¬ 
eral  apathy  among  the  Republicans,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  President  Harrison’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  false  impression  that 
the  McKinley  Bill  would  raise  prices  all 
along  the  line.  The  last  cause  was  no 
doubt  the  most  powerful.  The  false  im¬ 
pression  was  one  we  could  not  counteract 
on  the  eve  of  an  election.  If  the  election 
had  been  held  before  the  bill  went  into 
force  we  would  have  carried  the  State.— 
Chairman  Michener,  Indiana  Rep.  S  ate 
Committee. 

A  Massachusetts  Verdict.— I  consider 
the  verdict  is  a  popular  expression  on  the 
tariff.— Governor  Brackett  (Rep.). 

It  is  the  result  of  monkeying  with  the 
tariff. — Chairman  Burdett,  Rep.  State 
Committee. 

She  Doesn’t  Continue.— The  issue  was 
plainly  made  from  the  beginning  of  the 
canvass.  It  was  to  determine  whether 
Pennsylvania  should  continue  the  faithful 
and  unfaltering  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
protection,  or  whether,  by  a  break  in  the 
Republican  line  here,  ground  should  be 
yielded  to  the  ruinous  policy  of  free  trade. 
—Philadelphia  t  rcss  (Rep.). 

The  Farmers  Were  In  It.— The  result 
ought  to  be  particularly  pleasing  to  those 
who  have  been  laboring  in  the  tariff  reform 
cause  for  many  years.  I  think  when  an 
analysis  of  the  vote  is  made  it  will  show 
that  the  farmers  had  much  to  do  with  the 
result.— Ex-Governor  Gray  (Rep.)  Ind. 

It  Is  Condemned.— In  a  vote  of  12,000, COO 
American  electors,  McKinleyism  is  con¬ 
demned  and  with  it  Reedism.— Chicago 
Times.  (Ind.) 

Protection  badly  Crippled.— With  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republicans,  protection 
has  received  a  blow  from  which  it  cannot 
easily  recover.— London  Chronicle. 

The  Tariff  Bill  an  Injury.— The  result 
of  the  elections  shows  conclusively  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  feels  that  it 
has  suffered  and  not  gained  from  the  effects 
of  the  tariff  bill.  The  fate  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  author  of  t,his  ill-advised  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  is  dramatic  in  its  reversal  of  his  ex¬ 
pectations.— London  Telegraph. 

Tried  and  Condemned.— The  McKinley 
tariff,  that  monument  of  perverted  ingenu¬ 
ity,  was  tried  at  the  bar  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  on  Tuesday  and  emphatically  con¬ 
demned.— London  Daily  News. 

Touched  the  Pocket-book.— The  Mc¬ 
Kinley  tariff  has  caused  a  general  advauce 
in  prices,  and  it  stands  condemned  by  tne 
sovereign  people  because  it  has  affected  the 
public  in  its  pocket.— London  Times. 


Poultry  Yard. 

THE  BROILER  BUSINESS. 

Part  II. 

Brooders. 

While  the  number  of  different  kinds  of 
brooders  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  incubators 
it  Is  not  small.  They  are  operated  both  by 
lamps  and  by  hot  water,  probably  the  larger 
number  by  the  latter.  Each  compartment 
of  a  brooder  house  contains  one  brooder 
and  usually  100  chicks.  Mr.  Pressey  uses 
a  lamp  brooder,  made  by  and  named  after 
himself.  It  consists  of  a  bottomless  heater 
box,  the  top  of  which  is  a  metal  plate  over 
which  is  an  air  chamber  and  above  this  is 
the  floor  on  which  the  chickens  stand. 
This  is  surmounted  by  an  adjustable  cover 
surrounded  by  a  woolen  cloth,  cut  in  strips. 
A  warm-air  pipe  from  the  air  chamber  rises 
under  the  center  of  this  cover,  whence  the 
pure,  warm  air  is  diffused  over  and  among 
the  chicks.  The  floor  of  the  brooder  house 
is  covered  with  dry  sand.  For  the  first  day 
or  two  the  chicks  may  require  attention  to 
insure  their  getting  under  the  brooder;  but 
they  soon  learn  to  run  under  their  un¬ 
natural  mother,  who  never  steps  on  them 
with  her  great  clumsy  hoofs.  The  cover 
being  adjustable,  is  raised  as  the  chicks 
grow,  to  accommodate  their  increasing 
height.  The  great  desideratum  is  to  keep 
them  dry,  warm  and  supplied  with  pure 
air.  The  last  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
Many  of  the  first  brooders  constructed  were 
supplied  with  bottom  heat  only,  but  these 
have  mostly  given  place  to  those  giving 
heat  from  above.  The  brooders  are  all  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle.  Those 
using  hot  air  or  hot  water  differ  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  supplying  the  heat.  P. 
H.  Jacobs  and  some  others  use  what  is 
known  as  the  Smyrna  system,  in  which  a 
series  of  hot-water  pipes  run  from  a  fur¬ 
nace  at  one  end  the  whole  length  of  the 
brooder  houses  above  the  chicks  in  the 
brooders.  This  system,  while  it  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  is  more  expensive  to  establish  and 
has  some  disadvantages  as  well.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  expensive  to  operate  on  a 
small  scale,  while  the  advocates  of  the 
lamp  brooders  claim  that  it  is  on  any 
scale.  With  the  hot- water  pipes  as  usually 
arranged,  the  whole  house  must  be  heated 
though  only  a  part  of  it  is  in  use.  With 
the  lamps  only  so  many  brooders  are  heated 
as  are  required.  The  hot-water  system 
furnishes  hot  water  for  running  incubators, 
cooking  feed,  etc.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  is  said  there  are  those  who  will  always 
be  afraid  of  lamps  and  such  will  probably 
prefer  hot  water.  Chicks  raised  in  these 
brooders  and  properly  handled  are  free 
from  vermin  and  disease  and  make  rapid 
growth.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
hundreds  of  these  little  creatures  scratching 
around  in  the  sand  as  busy  and  happy  as 
it  is  possible  for  chicks  to  be. 

Feeding  The  Chicks. 

Chicks  require  no  food  the  first  24  hours. 
They  are  then  fed  a  cake  made  of  corn  meal, 
oat  meal,  middlings  and  sometimes  meat 
meal,  a  little  salt  being  added.  This  is 
mixed  quite  stiff  with  water  or  milk,  and 
baked.  It  is  crumbled  and  fed  several 
times  daily  for  the  first  week.  The  infertile 
eggs'are  also  fed.  Small  grain  is  fed  as 
soon  as  they  can  eat  it.  Mashed  potato  or 
turnip  is  given  once  daily  with  plenty  of 
pure  water  and  coarse  sand.  After  they 
are  a  mouth  old  they  are  fed  four  times 
daily.  Stale  bread,  broken  crackers,  etc., 
are  used  to  vary  the  diet.  One  ration  given 
for  chicks  running  out-of  doors,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  good  one,  consists  of  two  parts 
corn,  one  part  wheat  and  one  part  oats 
ground  together  quite  fine.  To  each  ten 
quarts  is  added  one  quart  of  wheat  bran, 
one  half  cup  of  pulverized  bone  meal,  one 
pint  of  middlings  and  one  pint  of  meat 
meal.  This  is  mixed  rather  dry  with  hot 
water  two  hours  before  feeding  and  left  to 
swell.  It  is  recommended  to  add  a  spoonful 
of  sulphur  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  poul- 
trymen  differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  feed¬ 
ing  this.  Powdered  charcoal  is  kept  by 
them  all  the  time  and  cabbage  or  some  sim¬ 
ilar  green  food  after  they  are  large  enough 
to  eat  it.  Mr.  Jacobs  gives  the  cost  of  food 
to  bring  a  broiler  to  marketable  age  as  five 
cents  per  pound  of  broiler.  Mr.  Pressey 
gives  the  total  expense,  including  eggs, 
labor,  feed,  interest  on  investment,  losses, 
etc.,  as  ten  cents  per  pound.  Chicks  are 
usually  sold  when  they  weigh  about  1)4 
pound.  F.  H.  v. 

Those  Big  Ducks:  Incubators.— This 
world  does  move,  but  there  are  some  people 
who  do  not  believe  it,  because  they  do  not 
move  it,  or  see  it  done.  On  page  034  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt  wants  some  poiuts.  The  ducks 


he  refers  to  were  allowed  to  run  at  will 
with  a  hen.  They  staid  near  the  house, 
and  were  fed  little  and  often,  on  about 
everything  a  duck  will  eat,  and  they  never 
refused  anything.  They  had  milk  to  drink, 
and  a  small  spring  hole  to  play  in.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  nearly  all  the  solid  food  given 
them  was  cooked ;  but  they  had  a  chance 
to  get  and  did  get  plenty  of  insects,  worms 
and  green  stuff.  Maybe  Mr.  D.  has  raised 
ducks  on  the  high-pressure  plan— concen¬ 
trated  foods,  little  drink,  etc.— let  him  try 
my  way.  I  sold  all  I  had  for  table  use,  and 
got  my  pay  by  weight,  so  there  could  have 
been  no  mistake  on  that  point.  I  kept  no 
ducks  for  some  years ;  but  have  this  year 
started  in  "again.  Those  I  have  now  are  not 
so  good  as  those  I  had ;  still  I  have  none 
for  sale. 

On  page  652,  I  notice  that  J.  H.  D.  has 
actually  found  out  that  it  requires  mois¬ 
ture,  and  a  considerable  amount  too,  to 
secure  good  results  in  hatching  Cochin 
eggs.  I  have  found  it  pays  with  all  eggs ; 
but  it  is  most  needed  on  the  thicker  shelled 
sorts.  He  says  experts  are  satisfied  to 
secure  average  hatches  of  50  to  60  per  cent, 
in  incubators;  I  would  call  that-  very  poor 
success.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert, 
but  would  call  a  hatch  of  75  per  cent,  poor 
luck,  if  I  had  attended  to  the  incubator  as 
it  should  be  attended  to,  and  I  have  done 
very  much  better.  Yes,  a  hen  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  kind  will  average  over  90  per  cent,  if 
set  on  the  ground  in  a  damp  place  (not 
wet)  on  fertile  eggs.  F.  M.  carryl. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Light  Shipping  Coops.— Trade  in  chicks 
has  now  opened  for  another  season,  and  the 
matter  of  shipping  coops  plays  an  import¬ 
ant  part,  especially  in  the  bill  of  express 
charges.  It  behooves  every  sensible  and 
good-hearted  fancier  and  breeder,  therefore, 
to  ship  in  coops  that  are  made  as  light  as 
is  consistent  with  absolute  safety  while  in 
transit.  “  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you,”  is  a  good,  old  time 
maxim  and  one  that  will  apply  directly  in 
the  matter  here  under  discussion.  Every 
breeder,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  his  ideal 
shipping  coop,  and,  therefore,  I  have  mine. 
In  making  it,  in  the  first  place  I  use  seven 
cents  per  yard  unbleached  muslin.  For  a 
single  cockerel  I  make  the  bottom  one  foot 
square,  using  half-inch  siding  boards,  six 
inches  wide.  Two  cleats  made  of  thin 
plastering  laths  run  along  the  bottom  near 
the  edges  on  the  under  side.  For  the  four 
posts  I  use  selected  plastering  laths:  that  is, 
the  strongest  and  best,  picked  from  the 
bundle.  These  I  cut  20  inches  long,  and 
they  are  notched  in  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  bottom  and  nailed  thereto  by  wire  nails. 
For  the  pieces  that  run  around  the  top  and 
bottom,  I  rip  one  of  the  six-inch  siding 
boards,  making  one  3)4  inches  wide  which 
goes  around  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
2)4  inches  wide  which  goes  around  the 
top.  Now  the  frame  is  ready  for  the  can 
vas  or  muslin.  This  I  cut  the  propet  width 
and  length,  and  tack  on  with  four  ounce 
upholsterers’  tacks,  drawing  the  stuff  taut 
as  I  proceed.  On  the  top  I  place  one  six- 
inch-wide,  half-inch- thick  siding  board, 
and  finish  out  with  plastering  laths,  spaced 
one  inch  apart.  The  lath  is  nailed  on  with 
wire  nails  as  the  coop  is  made,  while  the 
board  which  admits  the  bird  is  nailed 
down  when  I  am  ready  to  ship.  The  board 
should  be  planed,  so  that  the  express 
sticker  may  be  placed  on  it.  Such  a  coop 
weighs  five  pounds,  with  litter  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  feed.  In  one  corner  of  the  coop, 
fastened  to  the  post  by  one  nail,  is  a  cut- 
down  tomato  can  for  feed  and  water.  The 
above  is  my  ideal  shipping  coop,  and 
breeders  have  congratulated  me  upon  it 
everywhere.  It  is  neat,  light  and  business¬ 
like.  The  same  style  is  followed  in  other 
sizes.  For  a  breeding  pen  coop,  heavier 
posts  are  used  by  ripping  a  siding  board  in 
half.  As  express  rates  are  high,  we  must 
study  to  make  the  coops  light  as  well  as 
safe  and  durable.  E.  p.  c. 

A  frozen  comb  stops  eggs. 

Poultry  pays  a  profit  on  patience. 
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DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

S7.75. 

RIFLES  SLOP 
PISTOLS  75c 


WAICRKS,  c 


LOCKS,  Etc. 


All  kiuds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  sump  "  for 
Catalogue.  Addrcsa 

FOWF.LL  &  CLESEST, 

ISO  Main  Street, 
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WOMAN’S  INTUITION. 

NEARLY  ALWAYS  RIGHT  IN  HER  JUDGMENT 
IN  REGARD  TO  COMMON  THINGS. 

An  old  gentleman  over  seventy,  came 
into  the  city  from  his  farm,  without  his 
overcoat.  The  day  turned  chilly  and  he 
was  obliged  to  forego  his  visit  to  the  fair. 

To  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  him 
for  going  away  from  home  thus  unpre¬ 
pared,  he  said  :  “  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  warm ;  my  wife  told  me  to  take  my 
overcoat,  but  I  wouldn’t.  Women  have 
more  sense  than  men,  anyway.” 

A  frank  admission. 

Women’s  good  sense  is  said  to  come  from 
intuition ;  may  it  not  be  that  they  are 
more  close  observers  of  little  things.  One 
thing  is  certain,  they  are  apt  to  strike  the 
nail  on  the  head,  in  all  the  ordinary  prob¬ 
lems  of  life,  more  frequently  than  the  lords 
of  creation. 

‘‘According  to  Dr.  Alice  Bennett,  who 
recently  read  a  paper  on  Bright’s  disease 
before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  persons  subject  to  bilious  attacks 
and  sick  headaches,  who  have  crawling 
sensations,  like  the  flowing  of  water  in  the 
head,  who  are  ‘tired  all  the  time,’  and 
have  unexplained  attacks  of  sudden  weak¬ 
ness,  may  well  be  suspected  of  dangerous 
tendencies  in  the  direction  of  Bright’s 
disease.” 

The  veteran  newspaper  correspondent, 
Joe  Howard,  of  the  New  York  Press,  in 
noting  this  statement,  suggests:  “Pos¬ 
sibly  Alice  is  correct  in  her  diagnosis,  but 
why  doesn’t  she  give  some  idea  of  treat¬ 
ment  ?  I  know  a  man  who  has  been  ‘  tired 
all  the  time’  for  ten  years.  Night  before 
last  he  took  two  doses  of  calomel,  and  yes¬ 
terday  he  wished  he  hadn’t.” 

A  proper  answer  is  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  of  Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  Rev.  Wm. 
J.  Davis,  of  Basil,  O.,  June  21st,  1890: 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  owe  my 
life  to  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  I  had  a  con¬ 
stant  hemorrhage  from  my  kidneys  for 
more  than  five  months.  The  physicians 
could  do  nothing  for  me.  My  husband 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  and  I  was  not 
relieved.  I  was  under  the  care  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men  in  the  State.  The 
hemorrhage  ceased  before  I  had  taken  one 
bottle  of  the  Safe  Cure.  I  can  safely  and 
do  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  who  are 
sufferers  from  kidney  troubles.” 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

On  receipt  of  15  cts.  I 
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Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
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keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  in 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.  JOO.OOO  in  use.  25  cents  each ,  or  one 
dozen  for  SI  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C.  C.  S.  CO..  36  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Humorous . 

The  man  who  joins  an  assessment  insur¬ 
ance  company  can  take  a  melancholy  pleas 
ure  in  thinking  of  the  many  that  will 
mourn  his  death. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Anxious  to  Work,  but  Nothing  to  do: 
— ‘-By  George,”  said  the  tramp,  ‘‘I’m  get 
tin’  discouraged.  I  ain’t  been  able  to  get  a 
job  at  snow  shoveltn’  all  summer.  I  think 
I’ll  go  out  o’  the  business  and  take  up 
lawn  mowin’  for  the  winter.” — Neiv  York 
Sun. 

Mrs.  Waldo  of  Boston:—”  I  have  a  let- 


NEW  PARLOR  CAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In* 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  It. 
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ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Cornhill  and  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

also  Patentees  of  RUBBER  ELASTIC  FURHITURE  TIPS. 


ter  from  your  uncle  James,  Penelope,  who 
wants  us  to  spend  the  summer  on  his 
farm.”  Penelope  (dubiously):  *'  Is  there 
any  society  in  the  neighborhood  ?  ”  Mrs. 
Waldo: — “  I’ve  heard  him  speak  of  the  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys.  I  presume  they  are 
pleasant  people.”— Credit  Lost. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 


\\T  \  I  \-Every  retail  milk  dealer 

IV  XJLTXl  1  -ill  I  ’  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  illustrated  circular  of  the  l.nw-Onwn  Milk 
Wagons,  made  by  .1.  R.  P ARSONS  WAGON  WORKS, 
Earlvllle,  N.  Y. 


T^ON’T  buy  a  SAW  MILL  before  writing  for 
catalogue  and  prices  of  the  New  Buckeye. 
Address  ENTEKPIUSE  MFG.  CO., 
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THE  IDAHO  PEAR 


Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trepssent 
out  the  past,  spring,  but  like  all  tt  lugs  of  merit  It  lias 
Its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  In  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  I  he  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
s.ock.  Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 


Simile  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid . 81.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mail  post  paid .  5.00 

Largo  trees  by  freight  or  exoress  at  expense  of 
purchaser. 

Trees,  five  to  seven  feet,  each .  $2  50 

Trees,  three  to  five  feet,  each .  2.00 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


SJFRUIT  TREES 

Y  Fl  1  I  VINES,  PLANTS,  Etc. 

Apple,  I’ear,  Pcaeli,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  lllaekberry.Cur- 
rnnts,  Grapes,  <4 ouaeberries,  Ac.  Senator  cat¬ 
alogue  J.  s.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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A  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT. 


THK  IMPROVED 
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Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  samples  on  wood  and 
Illustrated  » atalogue  of  ereosoted  houses. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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AND 
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Price-List.  J-  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  1891  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 


AN  APri.E  TREE  TOP-GRAFTED. 


THIS  valuable  little  manual  has  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  Its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physiology ,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  wt at  every  one  w  ho  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know-.  It  Is  entirely  new  and  original  In 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  e  pectally  for  it,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Seedage. 

Chapter  II.— Separation  and  Division. 

Chapter  III.— Layerage. 

Chapter  I V.— Cottage. 

Chapter  V.-  Graftage.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 
Chapter  VI. -.Nursery  List 

Tnls  Is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a  shorts  atement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  In  the  first 
live  chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2.000  entries  are  made  In 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  : 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindacetc.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  Inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  A  dasycarpum.  come  readily 
it  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultural  varieties  art*  lava  cd 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  either  by  whip  or  veneer- 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  bom  ripe  and  soft  wood. 


HIIV  I.I.OCACTL8.  PH  V  LI.OCBR El s,  DISOCACTI  S (Leaf-Cactus).  Cactea-. 
*' r esh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  In  raih**r  sandy  soil,  which  Is  well  drained 
anti  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  Inches  In  length 
root  readily  In  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temp-  rature  of  about  60  degrees,  ami  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  euttings  are  very  Juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  plauting. 

GOOSERE  H  R  V.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  In  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  tliev  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  soring.  Cuttings,  6  to  8  inches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  lengn,  usually  grow  reaillv 
especially  if  taken  In  August  or  September  and  siorei  during  winter 


American  var  eties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usualfy  set  in 
nur>erv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stoofs  Green-layering  during 
summer  is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 


Chapter  VII.—  Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 


A  FLOWER  OF  “  N1COTIANA  AFFJNI8,”  AND  ONE  PREP  A  RED  FOR  POLLINAT  ON. 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  ;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  BKOON1A  UPRIGHT  LEAF  CUTTING. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

lone,  M,  Workmanship  and  Durability, 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New- York,  148 Fifth  avo.  Washington  817  Market  Space 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

r  1 8  HE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  earll- 
no  s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name.  “Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  In 
foinration  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  mid 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  HogSealders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


MANY  MEN  FIND  THAT 


Storms,  snows,  drenching  rains,  and  furious  winds 
are  apart  of  the  regular  routine  of  life.  Two-thirds 
of  the  sickness  through  life  is  caused  by  colds;  you 
cannot  be  too  well  protected  in  stormy  weather  to 
avoid  them.  A  man  having  a  “  Fish  Brand  Slick¬ 
er”  may  he  exposed  to  a  storm  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  stretch,  and  still  be  protected  from  every 
drop  of  rain,  besides  being  shielded  from  the 
biting  winds.  No  matter  what  your  occupation, 
if  you  are  liable  to  be  caught  in  a  rain  or  snow 
storm,  you  should  have  on  hand  a  “  Fish  Brand 
Slicker.”  It  will  surely  save  your  health,  and 
perhaps  your  life.  Beware  of  worthless  imitations, 
every  garment  stamped  with  the  “  Fish  Brand  ’’ 
Trade  Mark.  Don’t  accept  any  inferior  coat  when 
you  can  have  the  “  Fish  Brand  Slicker”  delivered 
without  extra  cost.  Particulars  and  illustrated 
catalogue  free. 

A.  J.  TOWER,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
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Announcements  for  1891. 


Only  a  few  of  the  many  Remarkable  Announcements  of  Authors  and  Articles  engaged  for  the  Sixty-fourth  Volume  of 
The  Companion  can  be  presented  in  this  advertisement.  The  Publishers  will  be  pleased  to  send  the  Complete  Prospectus, 
together  with  Specimen  Copies  of  The  Companion,  on  application. 


Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 


The  Serial  Stories  to  be  published  during  the  year  will  be  of  unusual  interest  and  variety.  They  will  be  Finely  Illustrated. 

Nepigon:  Vivid,  realistic,  fuil  of  bright  Incidents  and  stirring  Adventure;  by  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Through  Thick  and  Thin.  A  stirring  story  of  Boy  Friendship;  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell. 

Suleika.  How  an  Arabian  Horse  was  won  and  saved;  by  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen. 

Kent  Hampden.  A  Boy’s  Effort  to  clear  his  Father’s  Reputation;  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

The  Heygood  Tea  Service.  A  Picture  of  Life  in  the  South;  by  Elizabeth  W.  Bellamy. 


Army  Life  and  Adventure. 

By  Generals  of  the  United  States  Army. 

A  Phenomenal  Scout;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Com.  Div.  of  the  Atlantic. 
Reading  Indian  “Sign;”  Gen.  John  Gibbon,  Com.  Dept,  of  the  Columbia. 
Hunting  Large  Game;  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  Com.  Dept,  of  the  Platte. 
In  Big  Horn  Canon;  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  Com.  First  U.  S.  Cavalry. 


Naval  Life  and  Adventure. 

By  Admirals  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Adventures  of  a  Middy  in  San  Domingo;  Admiral  David  D.  Porter. 
Powder  Monkeys  and  their  Peculiarities;  Rear-Admiral  S.  B.  Luce. 
A  Chat  about  Samoa;  Rear-Admiral  L.  A.  Kimberly. 

Overland  in  a  Man-of-War;  Rear-Admiral  J.  H.  Gillis. 


Some  of  the  Eminent  Contributors. 

Lord  Coleridge,  Chief  Justice  of  England. 


Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Gen.  Oliver  0.  Howard. 

Admiral  David  D.  Porter. 
Carl  Lumholtz. 

Pres.  Seth  Low. 
Jules  Verne. 


Marquis  of  Lome. 
Lady  Constance  Campbell. 

C.  A.  Stephens. 
Madame  Albani. 

Justin  McCarthy. 

“  Jenny  June.” 


J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Camille  Flammarion. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 

Walter  Besant. 

Max  O'Rell. 


College  Athletic  Sports. 

By  Harvard,  Princeton  and  Vale  Captains. 

College  Boat-Racing  ;  by  the  Capt.  of  the  Harvard  crew,  R.  W.  Herrick. 
Foot-Ball  at  Princeton;  by  the  Captain  of ’89,  Princeton,  E.  A.  Poe. 
Base-Ball :  Strange  Ways  in  which  Matches  have  been  Lost 

and  Won;  by  the  Captain  of  the  Yale  Nine,  A.  A.  Stagg. 


How  to  Choose  a  College. 

Four  Articles  of  great  value  to  any  young  man  desiring  a  College  Education; 

The  President  of  Columbia  University,  Pres.  Seth  Low. 

The  former  President  of  Cornell  University,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 
A  former  Professor  in  Oxford  University,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith. 
The  President  of  Amherst  College,  Pres.  Merrill  E.  Gates. 


The  Latest  Discoveries  in  Science. 

This  Series  ot  Papers  is  designed  to  explain  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  researches  of  the  greatest  Specialists  in  Science.  They  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

THE  STARS;  by  J.  NORMAN  LOCKYER,  F.  R.  S.,  of  South  Kensington  Museum. 

THE  MOON;  by  Prof.  E.  S.  HOLDEN,  of  Lick  Observatory,  California. 

THE  EARTH;  by  Prof.  N.  S.  SHALER,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

THE  OCEAN;  by  CAMILLE  FLAMMARION,  the  French  Astronomer. 

THE  SUN;  by  Prof.  C.  A.  YOUNG,  of  Princeton  University. 


Trades  and  Occupations. 

A  Series  of  Papers  describing  the  characters  of  the  leading  Trades  for 
boys  and  Occupations  for  girls.  They  give  information  as  to  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  required,  the  wages  to  be  expected,  and  the  qualities  needed  to  ensure 
success  in  the  trade  or  occupation.  * 


Marquis  of  Lome,  Princess  Louise. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  contributed  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  Life  among  the  Highland  Peasantry  of  Scotland,  illustrated  by 
drawings  made  expressly  for  The  Companion  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louise. 


Free  to 


New  Subscribers  who  send  $1.75  now,  will  receive  the  paper  to  January  1,  1801, 

FREE,  and  for  a  full  year  from  that  date.  This  Oiler  includes  the  FIVE  DOUBLE 
HOLIDAY  NUMBERS  and  all  the  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  SUPPLEMENTS. 

Specimen  Copies  anti  Full  Prospectus  sent  Free.  Please ■  Mention  this  Paper.  Address, 

The  Youth’s  Companion,  Boston,  Mass, 

Send  Check,  Post-office  Order ,  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk. 


Jan.,  1891. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OUR  CLUB  PREMIUMS. 


For  full  particulars  concerning  our  premium  offers  to 
our  old  subscribers  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  to  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE  AMERICAN  GAR¬ 
DEN,  please  see  previous  issues.  Below  the  offers  ap¬ 
pear  in  condensed  form.  These  are  for  our  subscribers 
only  :  salaried  agents,  professional  canvassers  and  agencies 
are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  these  offers.  Cash  com¬ 
missions  are  in  lieu  of  other  premiums,  though  they  do  not 
necessarily  bar  the  recipient  from  the  special  premiums 
for  the  largest  clubs. 

Manufacturer’s  Retail  Price. 

Our  price  with  renewal  or  new 

yearly  subscription,  If  sent 

on  one  order  only. 

Number  of  new  r  nines  at  -  2  re¬ 

quired  to  secure  article  as  a 
premium. 

Number  of  new  names  at  club 

price  of  81. '0  each  lo  win 

article  as  a  premium. 

Number  of  Trial  Subscriptions 

at  25  cents  loget  the  article. 

Valuable  Books. 

Horticulturists’  Rale  Book ;  cloth* . . 

$1.00 

12.50 

1 

.  . 

6 

Annals  of  Horticulture ;  cloth* . 

1.00 

2.50 

l 

.  . 

6 

The  Nursery  Book;  cloth* . 

1.00 

2.50 

1 

.  . 

6 

My  Handkerchief  Garden* . 

.25 

,  . 

.  . 

2 

The  A.  B.  C.  Book  of  Electricity* . 

.50 

.  . 

.  , 

.  , 

3 

Wood’s  Household  Practice  of  Medicine,  2vols.,  $5.. 

10. "0 

6.00 

4 

7 

Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary . 

Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary* . 

10.00 

l".0d 

10 

IS 

.  . 

1 .00 

2.25 

1 

5 

Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser* . 

Goodholmes’s  Domestic  Cyclopedia,  650pages,  400cuts. 

3.0  i 

3.75 

2 

16 

5. n0 

5.50 

3 

6 

24 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  of  Penmanship* . 

1.00 

2.25 

1 

.  . 

5 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow* . 

2.25 

1 

•  . 

5 

Gray’s  Lessons  in  Botany* . 

.95 

2.50 

1 

7 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany* . . . 

1.62 

3.00 

2 

16 

Gray’s  Lessons  and  Manual,  1  vol.* . 

2.16 

3.15 

2 

16 

Eve’s  Daughters;  or  Common  Sense,  for  Maid,  Wife 

1 

8 

and  Mother* . 

1.50 

2 . 75 

•  . 

Common  Sense  In  the  Household* . 

1.75 

3.00 

1 

.  . 

8 

The  Book  of  Forty  Puddings* . 

.50 

2^50 

.  . 

3 

Mrs.  Gilpin’s  Frugalities* . 

1.00 

i 

.  • 

5 

5 

Common  Sense  in  the  Nursery* . 

1.00 

2.5) 

i 

.  . 

IceCream  and  Cakes* . 

1.50 

2 . 75 

i 

.  • 

8 

The  Witchery  of  Archery* . 

1.50 

2.75 

l 

.  . 

8 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking* . 

.40 

- 

i 

3 

Ben  Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ* . 

1.50 

2.  «•> 

.  . 

8 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England  ;  982  pages* . 

1.25 

2.75 

l 

8 

Housekeeping  Made  Easy* . . . 

1.00 

2.o0 

l 

8 

New  Handy  Binder  for  Rural  New-Yorker* . 

.75 

2.25 

l 

.  • 

6 

New  Handy  Binder  for  American  Garden* . 

.50 

2.25 

l 

.  . 

4 

Howto  be  Your  Own  Lawyer,  75  cents* . 

1.50 

2.25 

i 

.  . 

5 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Housekeeper.  75  cents* . 

1.50 

2.25 

l 

.  • 

5 

A  Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  12  vols.,  paper, 

1.00 

60  cents* .  . 

2.25 

l 

5 

James  Fennimore  Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales 

30  cents* . 

.50 

.  . 

. . 

.  . 

2 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book* . 

.35 

•• 

.  . 

2 

Book  of  Grain  Tables* . 

.30 

.  , 

2 

Civics  for  Young  Americans* . 

.60 

2.25 

i 

4 

Ropp’s  Calculator* . 

.  ID 

2.25 

i 

.  . 

4 

A.  B.  C  of  Strawberry  Culture* . 

.40 

,  . 

2 

Howto  Grow  Strawberries* . 

.25 

.  , 

2 

A.  B.  C.  of  Potato  Culture* . 

.40 

.  . 

,  , 

2 

A.  B.  C.  of  Carp  Culture* . 

.40 

,  . 

2 

T.  B.  Terry  on  Horses  and  Cattle* . 

.40 

2 

U3F*  Any  Other  Book  Published  in  U.  S.  at  * . 

1.00 

2.50 

i 

.  , 

7 

“  •*  «•  •«  “  at  * . . 

1.50 

2.75 

i 

.  , 

8 

“  “  “  “  “at* . 

2.00 

3.00 

2 

•• 

14 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

Jersey  Ball  “  Rural  New-Yorker  ” . 

200.00 

100 

200 

An  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull . 

200.00 

150 

300 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull  (upwards  from) . 

50.00 

40 

80 

Pair  Chester- White  Pigs  (+  with  five  \  ears'  subscription) 
Occident  Creamery  (11  to  13  cows)  (tflve  years’  sub.).... 

30.00 

+30.03 

30 

50 

40.00 

+40.03 

28 

56 

Cream  Tester  and  Churn . 

2.00 

3.00 

1 

8 

Hand  Butter  Printer . 

2.50 

3.50 

2 

5 

O.  K.  Barrel  Churn  (15  gals.)  . 

9.00 

9.00 

5 

7 

The  Cooley  Creamer . 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn . 

Two  dozen  Flint  Glass  Quart  Milk  Bottles . 

3.50 

4.50 

3 

6 

Self-Adjusting  Cattle  Stanchion . 

2.50 

3.00 

1 

8 

Riding  and  Driving. 

The  Suburban  Road  Wagon . 

50.00 

38.00 

35 

70 

The  J.  I.  C.  Driving  Bit . 

1.50 

2.50 

1 

8 

A  Good  Road  Cart . 

25.00 

22.00 

20 

40 

Hand- Made  Double  Harness  (+two  years’  subscription) 

25.00 

+25.00 

20 

40 

The  Murray  Single  Harness . 

9.85 

11.00 

10 

20 

Slicker  Water  proof  Coat . 

“  Pommel  Slicker”  Water-proof  Coat . 

3.00 

4.00 

2 

5 

3.50 

4.50 

3 

5 

Riding  Straps,  to  hold  trousers  down,  one  pair* . 

.50 

2.25 

3 

Man’s  Saddle  (excellent  quality) . 

10.00 

6.00 

4 

8 

Riding  Bridle  (oak  tanned,  curb  bit) . 

2.00 

2.50 

1 

8 

Sporting  Goods. 

Combination  Jackknife* . 

1.75 

2.75 

1 

f 

S 

Champion  Shot  Gun,  12  bore  plain .  . 

io.oo 

9.00 

8 

14 

**  *•  “  12  bore  twist . 

10.75 

9.75 

8 

15 

The  Lovell  Diamond  Safety  Bicycle (t  with  5  years’  sub.) 

85.00 

+83.00 

70 

140 

Stevens’s  26  inch  Open-Sight  Rifle . 

21.00 

20.00 

18 

28 

New  Model  Pocket  Rifle . 

12.25 

12.00 

9 

18 

Stevens’s  Single  Shot  Pistol* . 

3.00 

3.50 

2 

5 

The  American  Club  Skate . 

2.5Q 

3.50 

2 

5 

14 

Kodak  Camera  (twith  two  years’  subscription) . 

25.00 

+25.00 

20 

35 

Household  Articles. 

Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp* . 

1.50 

3. 00 

1 

8 

Combination  Fruit.,  Wine  and  Jelly  Press . 

3.00 

:+.50 

2 

12 

The  Economy  Wall  Desk . 

12.00 

12.00 

7 

14 

Decorated  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Set;  112  pieces . 

16.00 

14.00 

14 

24 

Eight  trial  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  new 
yearly  subscription,  unless  otherwise  specified.  All 

articles  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid, 
except  those  indicated  by  an  *  standing  alone,  which  are 
prepaid.  A  subscription  to  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 

counts  the  same  as  one  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-Y ORKER. 

The  price  given  in  the  wide  column  directly  following 
the  name  is  the  special  price  at  which  we  will  send  the 
article  to  our  subscribers  only.  J3T“  Write  for  terms 
on  anything  you  iretnt  that  is  not  mentioned  here. 

Manufacturer’s  Retail  Pi  ice. 

(  ur  price  with  renewal  or  new 

yearly  subscription,  if  sent 

ou  one  or  .'c  only. 

£  a 

*"■  Cfl 
.  CN  SJ 

<K  0) 

si 
v)  r' 

§* 

G  3 

£  ^ 

Z  j •  • 

Is.  — 

«-  *  a 

1^3 

E  Sp. 

z. 

Number  of  new  names  at  elub 

irl'e  o*  si.5'  each  to  win 

article  as  a  premium. 

Number  of  Trial  Subscriptions 

at  25  cents  to  get  the  article. 

Household  Articles  (continued). 

Carlsbad  China  Decorated  Tea  Set;  56  pieces . 

8.50 

8.f0 

8 

13 

English'Decorated  Tea  Set;  56 pieces . 

5 . 50 

6.00 

4 

8 

•  • 

White  Mountain  Ice  Cream  Freezer . 

3.00 

3.5J 

2 

5 

15 

Stamping  Outfit  “  Special  ”* . 

.35 

.  . 

.  . 

.  . 

2 

“Superior”  Stamping  Outfit* . 

.50 

8 

i3 

3 

The  Concert  Roller  Organ  or  Music  Box . 

12.00 

10.00 

.  . 

The  Bullock  Collar  Spring* . 

.25 

•  • 

.  . 

1 

Bailey’s  Rubber  Toilet  Brush* . 

.25 

.  . 

20 

. . 

2 

Sewing  Machine;  Singertype;  4  drawers;  all  appliance.- 

50.00 

19.00 

30 

•  • 

Alarm  Clock  (Farmers  Friend) . 

2.50 

3.00 

1 

.  . 

8 

Mens’  Socks,  per  half  dozen* . 

1 .50 

3.00 

.  . 

9 

L  idies’  Hose,  per  half  dozen* . 

1 .75 

3.25 

2 

13 

Perfection  Meat  Cutter . 

2.00 

2.50 

1 

.  . 

8 

United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier . 

7.00 

6.00 

4 

8 

•  . 

23.00 

20 

40 

Wood  Cook  Stove . 

2-3.00 

15.00 

12 

24 

“  “  “  with  45  extra  pieces:  cooking  uteii-u 

32.00 

19.00 

16 

30 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap:  box  of  three  cakes* . 

.75 

2.25 

1 

8 

The  Griffin  Rng  Machine . 

1  .00 

2.2  > 

1 

8 

Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen . 

2.50 

3.00 

2 

5 

.  . 

S’eamless  and  O  lorless  Cooker . 

2.75 

4.00 

2 

"5 

•  . 

Carpet  Sweeper . 

The  University  Piano . 

3.00 

3.f0 

2 

5 

.  • 

280.(0 

38  ’.00 

150 

3X) 

.  » 

The  University  Organ . 

60.00 

u».0o 

3 ) 

60 

.  . 

Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol* . 

.75 

2 . 25 

l 

.  . 

8 

Pittsburgh  Lamps.  Send  for  circulars . 

2^50 

3!50 

.  • 

.  . 

Wall  Paper  (10  rolls;  20  yards  border)  . 

2 

•• 

Watches  and  Jewelry. 

Rolled  Plate  Gold  Watch  Chains,  No.  1,  $1.50* . 

2.50 

3.25 

i 

8 

“  “  “  “  “  No.  2,  $2  50*  ...  .... 

3.51 

4.00 

o 

tj 

5 

Six  Rogers’s  Triple  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons,  82* . 

3.00 

3.75 

2 

5 

S.x  Silver  Plated  Medium  Knives,  82* . 

3. 00 

3.75 

2 

5 

Six  Silver  Plated  Medium  Forks,  $3  50' . 

4.50 

5 . 25 

3 

6 

Tablespoons,  per  half  dozen,  $3.50* . 

4..  50 

5 . 25 

3 

6 

A  Filled  Gold  Thimble,  45  cents  (name  sz  )' . 

Solid  Gold  Wedding  Ring,  $3* . 

.60 

2.25 

.  , 

,  . 

3 

10.00 

4.50 

3 

5 

Ladies’  S  did  18  karat  Gold  Cuff  B  Ptous,  §1.4 1* . 

2.0>) 

3.0i 

2 

5 

is 

Roman  Gold  Caff  Buttons,  5 )  cent-.* . 

1.50 

2.25 

,  , 

,  . 

5 

Ladies’  Waltham  Watch  :  13  jewels,  nickel ;  s  >n  i  14s. 
gold  hunting  case,  hand  engraved;  stem  wiudei 

and  setter;  guaranteed,  $25.00* . 

Men’s  Waltham  Watch:  15  ruby  jewels,  nickel,  hi 

50.00 

27.00 

25 

50 

•  - 

justed  to  heat  and  cold;  21  years,  14k.  gold  filler 
hunting  case,  plain  orengine  turned,  guaranteed, 

824.00* . 

45.00 

26.00 

21 

4S 

Men’s  Waltham  Open-Face  Watch:  7  jewels,  safet' 
pinion,  compensating  balance;  15 years,  10k.  gold 

filled  case.  $12.00* . 

Planting,  Cultivating  and  Harvesting. 

18.90 

14.00 

13 

25 

. 

HoosierEar  Corn  Crasher . 

25.00 

20 

40 

The  Newtown  Farm  R  filer .  . 

32.00 

25  00 

23 

40 

The  Yankee  Swivel  Plow;  No.  2  complete  (+with  tw 

years’  subscription) . 

15.00 

+15.00 

10 

18 

# . 

Planet  Jr.  Combination  Drill,  Hoe.  Plow,  etc.  (+witi 

two  vears’  subscription) . 

12.00 

+12.00 

8 

16 

Planet  Jr.  Steel  Horse  Hoe;  complete  (+with  tw< 

years’  subscriotion) . 

12.(0 

+12.00 

8 

16 

Planet  Jr.  Plain  Double  Wheel  Hoe . 

4.00 

4.75 

3 

6 

The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger  (twith  lOyears’  su  >scripuou 

90.00 

+91.00 

70 

140 

Mafcomber’s  Corn  Planter . 

2.50 

3.00 

1 

8 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  (+with  five  years’  subscription). . 
The  Triumph  Mower  (twith  lOyears’  subscription) . 

30.00 

+30.00 

22 

44 

50.00 

+5J.00 

30 

50 

The  Triumph  Harrow  (+with  five  years’  subscription)  . 

25.00 

+25.00 

16 

3) 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  ;  comDlete . 

15.00 

15.00 

10 

20 

Daniels  Plow  Sulky  (+wlth  five  years’  subscription).... 

31.00 

+35.00 

25 

50 

The  American  Corn  Husker.-;  set  of  four* . 

.60 

2.25 

1 

8 

The  Kemp  Manure  Spreader  (+with  10  years’  sub.) . 

120.00 

+120.00 

75 

150 

Daisy  Wheel  Hoe ;  four  shovels . 

3.25 

2.50 

1 

•• 

8 

Miscellaneous. 

Paper  Hot- bed  Mat  (three  by  six  feet) . 

1.50 

2.50 

2 

12 

Purinton  Improved  Farm  Botler  (twith  7  years’  sub.).. 

40.00 

+40.00 

20 

40 

The  Little  Giant  Post  Hole  Digger . 

3.00 

3.00 

1 

8 

The  Superior  S  .w  Set .  . 

1.25 

2.50 

1 

8 

Little  All  Right  Drag  Saw . 

70.00 

65.00 

50 

100 

.  # 

S  tw  and  Horse  Power;  complete . 

00. 00 

90.00 

70 

140 

Horse  Power  alone;  two  sweeps,  etc . 

40.  UO 

35. 00 

30 

GO 

Universal  or  FamilyScales . 

8.00 

7.00 

6 

12 

Rural  New  Yorker  Scales . 

3.50 

3.50 

o 

eJ 

5 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales . 

23.5  J 

22.50 

13 

24 

Farm,  Church  and  School  B-dls (See  Premium  List)  . . 

.  . 

,  . 

Rubber  Roofing  Jor  300  square  feet . 

6.i0 

7.1)0 

5 

10 

.  , 

The  Perkins  Wind-Mill  (+ with  10  years’  subscription). . 

|  65.00 

+65.00 

30 

60 

.  . 

Pruning  Shears* . 

1.00 

2.35 

1 

.  , 

5 

The  Gage  Self  Adjusting  Plane . 

3.00 

4.00 

2 

5 

12 

The  Smalley  Ensilage  Cutter  (twith  five  years’  sub.). . . 

45.00 

+45.00 

28 

50 

,  . 

Lane’s  Patent  D  tor  Hanger . 

1.50 

3.00 

1 

,  . 

S 

Farm  Forge  and  full  Kit  of  12  Tools . 

25.00 

21.00 

18 

■  36 

.  . 

Frank  Wilson's  Bine  Mill . 

6.00 

6.00 

6 

12 

•• 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  andTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  millB  advertised, 
the  best  and  return 


A.W. STRAUB  SCO.. Philada. Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  O.  Ter’j  Wet  of  P» 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dump!"?:  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog Kcalder®,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  ill. 


Stronpest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every  way  TIIB 
BEST  FEED  CETTE K  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand  or  Power. 
Carriers  anv  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best  Discounts,  send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “E.”  Valuable  “Ensilape  Encyclopedia”  free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
Centennial  Fanning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers  and  Horae  j 

5,  Freeman  &  Sons  Nfg,  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


FLOR  DE  PENA.  «%FI^.uPLAKT- 

MCDOWELL,  Guajardo,  Hos,  Monterey,  Mexico. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa 

Farqah&r’t  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Bend  tar  Catalogue  Portable,  Sn 
tionarj,  Traotioe  aad  Automatic  Ki- 
Cine» a «,w!al ty.  Warranted  equal., 
.nperl.ru 

nay  bj&j. 


Address  A.  B.  FABQDHAB  A  SOU,  York,  Pa. 


BILL 


stamp. 


Posters.  Agents  Wom»n  Boys,  every- 
where,  lO.Otn  Arms  want  lOO.Oiiu  persons 
permanently  to  h«nd  out  papers  at 
»l  a  1,000  Particulars  for  a  two  cent 
Aoaxrs’  Hkhald,  Box  1  JMtO.  Phlla  ,  Pa. 


me  HOUSE  plans  ■  to  the  Grand 

I  ■  ^1  Radius  Refrigerator  Co.,  Grand 

■  II  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  receive  best  plans 

■  for  thirty-tive  ton  ventilated  Ice- 
House  and  valuable  Information  uhout  the  use 
of  ice  in  butter-making. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
gowTTeaTnr^ootn^ternnnuinnlmate.  good  markets 
for  your  products,  and  In  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  HOUftD  TRIP  LAMi-UKKREItH’ 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MOBILE  A  Olllti  RAIL¬ 

ROAD.  Troirr  ftTV  ITU'TB.-TrT  rruT^inost  any 


®  our  terrTfory^uyerylm^an-s 
FORTY  DAYS  from  (IuU>;bf  sale,’  wl 


es,  GOOD  FOR 

_ , _ _ with  privilege  of 

STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
OHIO  Wver^PorTurnie^fuFortnantin  in  regard  to 
rates  address  J.  K.  EI1ERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  42S  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  \V.  KING.  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  AO.  R.  R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA¬ 
BAMA  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pre*..  MOBILE.  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


~\TT  A  'VT'nPTJ  1  Y -Every  retail  milk  dealer 
y  \  A  Jlj  I  /  who  sees  this  to  write 

for  Ulustraied  circular  of  the  Low-Down  Milk 
Wagons,  mude  by  J.  R.  PARSONS  WAGON  WO  KKS 
Earlville,  N.  \. 
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That  kept  things  in  good  order,  and  the  lamplight  burning  bright, 
To  make  home  what  It  should  be  to  a  traveler  at  night. 

She’d  never  been  complaining  and  I’d  never  heard  her  scold; 

How  bravely  she  had  suffered,  for  her  woman’s  heart  must  hold 
The  grief  that  God  had  placed  there  when  the  little  babies  died. 

It  stung  me  to  remember  that  I’d  never,  never  tried. 

To  bring  with  gentle  kindness  something  of  those  little  lives  ; 

We  soon  forget  their  going,  but  they  touch,  till  death,  our  wives. 
The  farmer’s  wife  a  partner!  free  to  hold  an  equal  right! 

I  sat  and  thought  It  over,  there  on  Baxter's  Hlli  that  night. 

It’s  true  I’d  saved  and  labored,  but  my  wife  had  labored,  too; 
’Twas  past  my  understanding  to  believe  what  she'd  gone  through. 
The  farmer’s  wife  a  partner !  Had  she  not  done  her  full  share 
And  held  without  a  murmur  all  her  heavy  load  of  care  ? 

A  man  can  shift  his  troubles,  for  he’s  free  to  go  and  come. 

But  woman  works  in  patience ;  all  her  world  Is  In  her  home ! 

And  so  I  sat  and  studied,  giving  mera'ry  fullest  play, 

When  all  at  once  I  started  — here  it  was  my  wedding  day  ! 

Well!  Well!  I  had  forgotten  for  the  years  fly  on  so  fast. 

And  I'd  nailed  up  the  doorway'  that  gives  entrance  to  the  past. 
Then  like  a  flash  I  saw  It— all  the  life  that  I  had  lost; 

My  work  could  show  no  protlt  when  I  figured  up  the  cost. 

It  seemed  that  every  wrinkle  worn  on  Mary’s  faded  face, 

Her  hands  all  stiff  with  labor  and  each  cruel  blighting  trace 
Of  toil  and  grief  and  trouble,  all  were  pointing  straight  my  way 
For  had  I  not  forgotten  all  about  my  wedding  day  ? 


“On  Baxter’s  Hill  that  Night.’’ 


MARY’S  MY  PARTNER  NOW. 

HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT. 

I  just  said  "stop  my  paper,”  when  Thk  Rural  came  that  day 
I  tell  you  I  was  angry  at  the  words  you  had  to  say 
In  backing  up  friend  Terry,  and  those  oilier  folks  who  claim 
That  farmers’  wives yi re  partners  and  entitled  to  the  same 
Polite  consideration  that  we’d  give  a  guest  whose  gold, 

We  hoped  some  day  to  handle,  when  his  fun’ral  bell  had  tolled. 
We’d  been  good  friends,  old  Rural  for  these  many  years,  I  know, 
But  when  you  preach  such  nonsense,  why,  of  course,  you  have  to  go. 
You’re  plain  and  straight,  old  Rural,  but  I  would,  a  plaguy  sight, 
Prefer  to  quit  than  listen  to  such  bosh  on  woman’s  “  right.” 


v  V  OFFICE 


“I  Tore  It  Up  in  Haste.” 


Just  think  of  Mary  sitting  doing  nothing  day  by  day, 

A  careless,  wasteful  servant,  drawing  my  hard  cash  for  pay, 

Now  Mary  does  the  milking,  feeds  the  pigs  aud  carries  wood. 

She  washes,  darns  and  labors,  just  as  every  woman  should. 

I  worked  and  earned  my  money,  and  It  well  belongs  to  me. 

Shall  I  make  her  a  present  of  a  half  and  write  It  “we  ?  ” 

The  farmer’s  wife  a  partner!  My  !  What  squandering  and  waste 
I  just  took  that  old  paper  and  I  tore  It  up  In  haste. 

And  yet,  with  all  my  talking,  I  could  hardly  make  it  right, 

I  didn’t  feel  quite  easy,  as  I  started  home  that  night. 

You  know  how  folks  will  study,  wheu  they're  shut  In  by  the  dark, 
How  things  we  thought  forgotten  come  to  light  at  meni’ry’s  spark. 
I’ve  been  what  men  call  lucky,  for  I’ve  always  paid  my  way, 

With  cash  enough  well  salted  for  many  a  rainy  day. 

But  had  I  done  my  duty?  Somehow  that  came  crowding  fast 
Through  that  dark  ride  ;  I  halted,  top  of  Baxter’s  Hill  at  last. 


“Waiting  at  the  Window  there  for  Me.” 

Jack  tossed  his  head  In  wonder  and  he  stamped  to  show  hts  haste 
To  reach  his  sheltered  stable  and  his  oats  and  hay  to  taste. 

I  saw  my  home-light  shining  Just  as  bright  us  bright  could  be, 

I  'most  saw  Mary  waiting  at  the  window  there  for  mo 
Her  house  w  as  always  tidy,  aud  her  dress  was  always  neat. 

And  though  her  face  was  faded,  yet  her  smile  was  always  sweet. 

Her  hair,  once  black,  was  frosted,  aud  her  shoulders  bowed  with  years, 
Her  brave  face  lined  with  wrinkles,  like  the  course  of  unwept  tears. 
It's  true  it  was  my  money  that  had  bought  the  lamp  and  oil, 

That  kept  that  light  a  burning;  yet  'twas  Mary’s  patient  toll 


Had  I  not  watched  her  tolling  at  rough  tasks  a  man  might  shirk  ? 

And  felt  with  easy  conscience  how  she  saved  a  servant's  work  ? 

A  mighty  shame  fell  on  me  as  I  thought  howl  had  saved. 

And  boasted  of  my  savings  while  my  wife  had  tolled  and  slaved. 

Her  eyes  lost  all  their  brightness,  aud  the  bloom  hr  r  cheeks  forsook. 

Too  late!  They  now  were  hidden  In  my  worthless  pocket  book. 

Twas  not  a  fair  division,  for  here  I  had  reached  my  prime; 

The  whole  world  out  before  me,  spread  to  occupy'  my  time. 

But  Mary’s  life  seemed  over;  she  was  weary,  old  aud  gray— 

Two  small  mounds  In  the  churchyard  held  the  hopes  long  passed  away. 

I  felt  just  like  a  coward  when  old  Jack  had  had  his  hay. 

To  come  into  the  kitchen  and  hear  Mary  softly  say, 

“  Well,  John,  I’m  glad  you’ve  come,  dear,  for  you  must  be  cold  I  know. 
Her  very  glasses  sparkled  for  her  dim  eyes  brightened  so. 

We  sat  there  after  supper,  I  within  my  usual  place. 

While  Mary  washed  the  dishes,  glancing  at  my  downcast  face. 

If  you'd  been  there,  old  Rural.  I’d  have  stumped  my  pride,  I  know, 

And  handed  her  the  paper  aud  just  said,  "  My  dear— that’s  so !  ” 

At  last  I  felt  her  standing  Just  behind  my  big  arm-chair. 

Her  hand  lay  on  my  shoulder,  bru-hlng  light  against  my  hair. 

“  Well,  John  dear,  what’s  the  matter  ?"  As  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  low — 
The  tone  that  brings  you  comfort  and  makes  hitter  trouble  go. 

No  matter  how  I  told  her :  Ah !  You  have  no  right  to  ask; 

We’ll  keep  that  cherished  secret  locked  up  tight  In  mem’ry’s  cask. 

I  tell  you  we  were  happy  ;  why  my  wife  Just  cried  for  joy 
While  l  dropped  years  by  dozens  and  felt  like  a  happy  boy, 

Who’d  owned  up  his  wrong  doing,  aud  had  felt  the  ugly  load 
Tip  off  his  mind,  while  Justice  dulled  the  end  of  meni’ry’s  goad. 

Our  home  seemed  just  like  Heaven  aud  the  wind  blew  soft  and  low 
Around  the  eaves  and  corners  like  an. angel's  harp.  I  know. 

And  wasn’t  It  a  wonder.for  two  gray; old  folks  Itke'us, 

To  have  our  second  courting  and  just  go  through  all  the  fuss 


And  worriment  and  bother  of  that  thirty  years  agone? 

You  see  we’d  been  a  couple,  but  at  last  we’re  truly  one. 

As  near  as  I  could  figure  we  had  drifted  far  apart, 

And  I  was  like  a  new  man  that  had  come  to  win  her  heart, 

With  all  my  faults  laid  open  and  just  multiplied  by  ten; 

Of  course  the  job  was  harder  than  the  other  one  had  been ! 

For  women  pine  and  suffer  through  tho9e  years  of  cold  neglect, 
It’s  no  small  job  I’ll  warrant  to  win  back  their  lost  respect. 


“Well,  John  Dear,  what's  the  Matter?” 

But  all  you  folks  who  cannot  quite  appreciate  your  wives. 

Will  find  this  second  courting— just  the  best  thing  In  your  lives. 
You’ll  love  each  other  better  for  the  years  that  you  have  lost, 

The  longer  you  delay  it,  all  the  more  the  thing  will  cost. 


I  wrote  you  “stop  my  paper,”  but  I  think  I’ll  have  to  change 
My  order  just  a  little  If  you  don’t  regard  it  strange. 

I  want  to  hit  some  farmers  that  are  living  in  our  town, 

Old  Deacon  Smith,  Doc.  Simpson  and  old  uncle  Jerry  Brown; 
’Twill  make  them  tetter  people  just  to  give  their  hearts  a  rub. 
And  stir  them  up  a  little  so  I've  made  me  up  a  club. 


“Mary’s  My  Partner  Now.” 


Then  keep  your  paper  comics  and  see  here,  don’t  ever  skip 
A  chance  of  advocating  wife  and  husband’s  partnership. 

And  best  regards  to  Terry ;  tell  him  not  to  let  his  pen, 

Get  wiary  of  well  dot-g;  let  him  prick  it  Into  men 
That  slick  In  ruts  and  gutteis  till  they  come  out  with  a  jump. 
They'll  and  their  feelings  finer  when  they  settle  from  the  bump. 
For  1  have  learned  this  lesson,  we  may  hate  the  mind  that  brings 
New  truth  and  pricks  It  In  us  -  how  it  rankles,  burns  and  stings. 
But  justice  takes  the  sting  out,  and  the  whole  thing  ends  in  gain. 
Wejove  the  one  that  hurt  us  for  the  peace  that  follows  pain. 
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Thanksgiving  Notes. 

Helpful  Hints  from  Colorado. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  the  liberty  of  printing  the  following 
extracts  from  a  private  letter.  This  little  story  will  ap- 
pe.il  to  thousands  of  our  readers  this  Thanksgiving  time  : 

“  Somehow  the  times  for  farmers,  at  any  rate  for  those 
in  this  vicinity,  have  been  hard.  Although  not  exactly  a 
farmer  myself,  I  suffer  when  they  suffer.  If  the  farmer 
‘  who  feeds  us  all  ’  does  not  thrive,  then  neither  does  the 
merchant  nor  the  laborer  very  bountifully.  If  the  average 
man  and  woman  are  beset  by  hard  times  and  money  is 
scarce  and  hard  to  get  and  produce  low  priced,  then  there 
is  generally  in  the  community  a  disposition  to  live  fru¬ 
gally,  buy  sparingly,  and  pay  debts  slowly.  I  deal  directly 
with  people  at  their  back  doors  from  ice  and  vegetable 
wagons.  For  many  months  the  trade  has  been  descending 
toward  an  unprofitable  condition.  That  is,  owing  to  hard 
times,  people  buy  goods  in  such  small  quantities  that  the 
business  is  not  profitable  to  the  dealer.  For 
instance,  two  horses  and  a  hired  man  with 
a  load  of  melting  ice  cannot  profitably  stop 
to  sell  a  nickel’s  worth  of  the  latter.  Last 
year  my  ice-house,  containing  700  tons,  was 
not  nearly  emptied,  and  water  being  scarce, 
gardening  was  unremunerative,  and  with  a 
large  family  and  the  expense  of  hired  help 
I  fell  behind  about  $600.  It  made  me  very 
unhappy  and  cost  me  some  nights  of  broken 
rest.  I  knew  a  man  who  during  10  years  of 
hard  work  had  run  behind  in  everything  he 
had  undertaken  ;  was  that  to  be  my  fate  ? 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  ill  luck.  There 
are  tornadoes,  fires,  sickness,  floods,  beyond 
one’s  control.  Was  the  flood  of  hard  times, 
which  has  overflowed  the  average  tiller  of 
the  soil  almost  the  whole  world  over,  about 
to  sweep  over  me  and  mine  ?  And  was  I, 
an  industrious,  frugal  man,  gifted  with  at 
least  fair  judgment,  to  sink  in  the  ocean  of 
impecuniosity  as  countless  millions  had 
already  done  ?  I  had  been  a  soldier  just 
long  enough  to  catch  the  worrying,  embar¬ 
rassing  plague  of  a  chronic  disease.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  do  that.  If  I  had  the  will 
to  wrestle  mightily  I  had  not  the  endurance. 

My  buildings  and  life  were  insured.  ‘So 
far  so  good.’  I  would  work  my  very  best, 
and  if  I  must  go  down,  I  would  sink  still  striking  out 
with  all  the  powers  I  had  1  I  owed  some  money.  My  credi¬ 
tor  wanted  a  mortgage  on  my  property.  I  am  rather 
proud  that  I  never  mortgaged  anything  and  did  not  need 
to  at  the  age  of  48.  Water  has  been  scarce,  aud  only  one- 
half  of  my  eight  acres  of  garden  received  any  this  year. 
But  what  was  irrigated  did  well.  I  have  sold  a  good 
deal  of  truck  even  in  this  town,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Garden  City.  I  advertised  in  the  papers  and  got  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  ship  120  tons  of  ice  to  Colorado  Springs,  for 
which  I  received  over  $600.  So  I  have  done  very  well,  in¬ 
deed,  so  far  as  business  was  concerned,  and  all  my  ice  and 
vegetables  are  nearly  sold  out.”  O.  H. 

Greeley,  Col. 

Potatoes  and  Manures. 

I  was  putting  some  fertilizer  on  potatoes  after  they  had 
come  up,  as  I  believe  they,  as  well  as  some  other  crops,  re¬ 
quire  additional  food  at  different  stages  of  growth.  My 
neighbor  came  into  the  field  and  asked  why  I  did  not  put 
the  fertilizer  close  to  the  plants.  Said  I : 

“  Have  you  your  rule  with  you  ?”  (He  was 
a  mechanic.)  “Yes.”  “Well,  now,  just 
measure  the  height  of  the  top  of  this 
potato  plant.”  “  It  is  seven  inches  high,” 
said  he.  “  Now  measure  the  roots.”  “  Seven 
inches  on  each  side  of  the  plant,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  Well  now,  when  the  vines  of  the 
potatoes  are  two  feet  long  where  will  the 
roots  be  ?  Why,  they  will  form  a  perfect 
network  all  through  the  soil,  and  where  the 
mouths  are  they  will  find  the  food  ready 
for  them.”  This  season  has  convinced  me, 
more  fully  than  ever,  that  heavy  manuring 
with  nitrogenous  manure  increases  rot  in  a 
wet  season.  I  planted  a  small  piece  of 
Rural  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potatoes,  and  they  came 
out  nice  and  sound,  except  those  from  one 
row  which  had  been  heavily  manured  in  the 
winter  for  Lima  beans,  but,  not  having 
poles  enough,  I  put  in  a  row  of  the  Rural 
potatoes.  They  were  very  large  but  rotted 
badly.  Heavy  manuring  with  stable  manure  must  cause 
a  fermentation  in  the  soil,  and  so  increase  the  tendency  to 
rot,  but  in  a  dry  season  the  effect  might  be  different. 

Franklin,  N.  J.*  J.  R. 

Two  Women  Grow  Prize  Potatoes. 

In  good  season  mother  and  I  received,  last  spring,  our 
prize  potatoes  which  we  won  in  that  Women’s  Contest. 
She  received  one  pound  of  Vermont  Wonder.  We  had  a 
merry  laugh  when  she  undid  the  package  and  laid  13  little 
potatoes  side  by  side ;  but  they  were  shapely  little  fellows, 
white  and  nice,  sound  and  with  bright  eyes  We  planted 
them  May  20  on  land  heavily  manured  the  year  before  and 
planted  with  sweet  corn.  I  made  large  mellow  hills,  using  a 
common  spoonful  of  Bowker’s  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  in 
each  hill,  well  mixed  in.  She  made  23  hills.  They  were 
hoed  three  times,  and  a  liberal  handful  of  ashes  was  ap¬ 
plied  once,  and  twice  we  applied  Paris-green  in  plaster ; 
the  beetles  were  not  very  bad.  She  dug  them  September  4, 
and  had,  in  all,  79  pounds,  an  even,  pretty  lot  of  white, 
shapely  tubers,  rather  long-oval.  They  had  a  pretty  dark 
blue  blossom  which  showed  early  in  July  ;  but  one  potato 
looked  pinkish  and  rounder  when  we  first  examined  them, 


and  when  cut  in  two  ;  it  produced  six  pounds,  leaving  73 
pounds  of  the  Wonder.  The  blooms  were  white.  The 
tubers  are  pinkish  white,  slightly  russeted,  nearly  round — 
a  pretty  potato.  We  shall  name  it  “  The  Gift.” 

A  few  days  after  mother’s  were  received  my  Reed’s  Red 
Giants  came.  They  were  little  giants,  but  surely  red. 
The  land  was  prepared  and  cultivated  the  same  as  for  the 
others.  They  were  planted  May  20  and  bloomed  July  2. 
They  ripened  a  few  seed-balls ;  the  flowers  were  lilac 
purple.  We  dug  them  September  4,  and  I  had  89 %  pounds 
of  nice,  large  tubers.  They  spread  around  in  quite  a 
neighborly  way.  Both  varieties  had  strong,  dark  green 
stems  and  large  leaves.  The  Wonder  was  the  dwarfer  of 
the  two.  Of  it  12  tubers  weighed  nine  pounds,  and  of  the 
Giants  12  weighed  11%  pounds.  The  Wonder  is  a  little 
earlier.  Both  varieties  cooked  mealy  and  nice  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  neither  showed  any  rot ;  all  were  smooth  and  nice. 
We  shall  plant  them  next  season. 

Last  year  from  one  tiny  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
mother  obtained  four  and  one  half  pounds.  The  blight 


WE  HAVE  MUCH  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR!”  Fig.  369. 


hurt  them  somewhat.  We  cooked  three  fair  sized  tubers, 
and  last  spring  planted  50  hills,  using  some  very  tiny  po¬ 
tatoes  for  a  few.  They  were  planted  and  treated  the  same 
as  the  above,  dug  the  same  day,  and  all  were  treated  alike. 
I  don’t  think  the  seed  would  have  weighed  over  three 
pounds,  and  from  them  we  had  202  pounds,  and  12  of  the 
tubers  weighed  15%  pounds.  I  think  these  should  be  the 
Giants.  They  grew  close  in  the  hill ;  the  vines  were  up¬ 
right  aud  strong  ;  they  bloom  white,  purple  tipped— very 
pretty.  There  seemed  to  be  no  small  ones.  I  dou’t  thihk 
there  were  a  dozen  unmerchantable.  They  were  clean  and 
nice— no  rot.  I  should  think  these  would  prove  very  nice 
for  a  general  crop.  When  cooked  they  are  fine,  even  the 
big  ones.  We  are  much  pleased  with  them  aud  have 
nearly  a  barrel,  so  that  we  shall  plant  a  large  piece  next 
season. 

We  planted  the  Early  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Star 
with  a  very  few  Pride  of  America.  The  early  plauted  are 
all  right ;  the  late  planted  will  be  a  very  light  crop  owing 
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to  rot.  I  shall  not  harvest  from  the  field— rather  low  land 
— half  a  crop.  There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  a  better 
potato,  and  many  are  trying  new  kinds.  Early  Rose, 
Early  Beauty  of  Hebron,  White  Star  and  Burbank  are 
mostly  plauted  for  the  main  crop,  with  a  few  Brooks,  and 
for  earliest,  some  Pearl  of  Savoy.  We  hope  with  these  new 
varieties  to  raise  fine  crops  next  season. 

Merrimack  County,  N.  H.  HATTIE  B.  COLBY. 

When  to  Dig  Potatoes. 

The  present  season  I  lost  a  part  of  my  crop  of  potatoes 
by  rot.  A  few  which  were  dug  before  the  blight  struck 
them  were  entirely  sound  and  remained  so.  When  I  found 
the  rot  had  begun,  I  decided  not  to  dig  until  the  tubers 
had  done  rotting.  I  think  that  the  safer  practice,  as  there 
will  then  be  little  danger  of  their  rotting  after  they  have 
been  dug.  [We  would  call  special  attention  to  l)r.  Hal- 
sted’s  article  on  this  subject  in  last  week’s  Rural.— Eds  ] 
Usually,  however,  it  is  best  to  dig  and  sell  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  fit  to  market.  The  risk  of  loss  is  less,  aud  the 
fields  are  kept  cleaner.  After  the  potato  tops  have  died, 
weeds  grow  and  seed  rapidly,  and  the  fields  become  foul. 
I  plauted  three  quarters  of  au  acre  with  seed  which  had  be¬ 


gun  to  grow  considerably.  The  lot  was  a  failure,  yielding 
less  than  50  bushels.  A  waste  of  labor  and  fertilizer  is 
caused  by  using  such  seed.  M.  MORSE. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

Plan  for  Next  Year  Now. 

If  you  have  been  entirely  successful  in  every  branch  of 
your  farming  this  year,  then  you  have  no  excuse  to  take 
thought  for  the  next;  but  if  you  have  not;  if  you  have 
had  hard  work  to  get  through  ;  if  money  has  been  scarce  ; 
if  you  have  felt  that  all  the  time  there  has  been  a  load 
upon  your  shoulders  which  you  could  not  lift  off  ;  now  is 
the  time  to  plan  for  next  year.  But  before  we  begin  let  us 
look  back  and  see  how  wo  have  been  doing— the  retrospect 
may  help  us  to  decide  what  to  do.  Can  we  say  that  each 
farming  operation  has  been  the  result  of  thought  and  plan 
or  have  we  done  things  just  because  we  were  accustomed  to 
do  them  ?  If  we  have,  our  farming  has  not  beeu  the  suc¬ 
cess  it  might  have  been.  Look  at  the  successful  merchant. 
He  has  his  whole  business  almost  constantly  in  his  mind. 
Every  department  receives  his  earnest  thought,  and  before 
he  makes  a  new  venture  every  side  of  it 
is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  he  takes 
weeks  and  maybe  months  to  decide.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  buy  a  certain  brand  of 
fertilizer  because  a  smooth-tongued  agent 
has  come  to  our  farm,  and  we  put  this  or 
that  field  in  corn  with  as  little  thought  as 
we  take  to  decide  on  what  day  we  shall  go 
to  town.  Can  we  wonder  that  we  are  still 
under  the  harrow  ? 

A  neighbor  was  telling  me,  not  long  ago, 
how  he  had  ouce  treated  a  part  of  his 
potato  field,  and  in  reply  to  my  questions 
as  to  whether  his  treatment  had  been  of 
any  benefit,  he  said  he  was  in  such  a  hurry 
that  fall  that  he  did  not  take  time  to  look. 
He  is  now  over  70  years  old  and  is  still 
•‘hurrying.’’  Now  if  we  don’t  want  to  be 
compelled  to  hurry  all  the  rest  of  our  lives 
(there  is  a  great  difference  between  being 
compelled  to  hurry  and  hurrying  of  our 
own  free  will),  we  must  stop  and  think. 
Why  do  we  grow  this  or  that  crop  ?  Is  it 
because  it  really  pays,  or  because  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  growing  it  ?  Why  do 
we  raise  just  so  much  stock  each  year  ?  Is 
it  because  it  is  all  we  can  profitably  raise  or 
because  we  have  always  raised  just  so 
much  ?  And  so  we  might  go  on  through  all 
the  list  of  farming  operations,  asking  ourselves  whether 
we  are  doing  them  because  they  pay  or  because  we  have 
always  been  doing  them.  Let  us  begin  now  to  plan  for 
next  year;  let  us  give  each  operation  not  ouly  thought  but 
plenty  of  it,  and  do  nothing  until  we  are  satisfied  that,  so 
far  as  we  cau  know,  it  is  the  best  thing  to  bo  done,  and  if 
we  do  this  I  think  next  year  will  be  a  successful  one. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.  P.  B.  crosby. 

Giving  Value  to  Worthless  Apples. 

This  year  the  man  who  has  a  good  crop  of  any  sort  of 
apples  is  lucky,  ,  aud  should  try  to  get  the  most  out  of 
them.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  from  5 
to  100  bushels  that  are  not  worth  much  except  for  making 
cider  or  drying,  and  few  are  able  to  buy  an  evaporator,  or 
if  they  are,  few  have  time  to  take  sufficient  care  of  it  to 
produce  good  evaporated  fruit.  This  fall  I  found  myself 
with  about  100  bushels  of  dryiDg  apples,  worth  about  30 
cents  per  bushel  delivered  five  miles  from  my  place.  As 
evaporated  fruit  will  bring  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
sun-dried,  I  hit  upon  the  following  way  o^ 
drying  mine :  I  bought  some  galvanized 
wire  netting,  such  as  is  used  for  evapora¬ 
tors,  and  made  some  trays  20  inches  by  2 
feet,  using  three  quarter-inch  hard  wood  for 
the  frames  and  tacking  the  wire  on  one 
side  with  eight-ounce  carpet  tacks.  The 
trays  cost  40  cents  each  for  the  wire,  aud  I 
put  them  together  myself.  Then,  with 
hard  wood  about  au  inch  square  and  two 
feet  long  I  made  a  frame  to  hold  the  trays 
— six  of  them— a  galvanized  iron  strip  being 
nailed  on  each  side  of  the  frame  inside,  so 
that  the  trays  could  slide  in  and  out  on 
them.  I  drove  a  wire  spike  into  each  corner 
to  support  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  wood 
from  burning.  We  have  a  common  “•  Good 
Luck  ”  range,  and  I  can  set  the  frame  on 
the  back  of  it  and  we  can  cook  over  the  two 
front  holes.  I  made  of  half-inch  pine  a  box 
large  enough  to  hold  the  tray  so  as  to 
bleach  the  fruit,  using  common  sulphur 
for  the  purpose.  I  bought  a  small  50  cent  machine  for 
paring,  coring  and  slicing  the  apples.  With  this  outfit  we 
can  evaporate  from  8  to  10  bushels  per  week.  I  pare  in  the 
evenings  and  my  wife  takes  care  of  them  during  the  day. 
All  who  see  my  evaporated  fruit  say  I  have  as  nice  a  lot  as 
any  they  ever  saw.  My  apples  are  quite  small,  but  I  get 
about  five  pounds  of  dried  fruit  to  the  bushel,  which,  at 
the  market  prices,  will  bring  from  14  to  16  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  75  cents  per  bushel,  which  I  think  quite  a  good 
remuneration.  The  whole  thing  cost  about  $3,  besides  my 
time  in  making  it,  and  that  was  not  worth  much,  as  I 
made  it  in  rainy  weather.  c.  L.  BRAY. 

Oxford  County,  Me. 

Western  New  York  Farming  Still  Sure. 

The  past  season,  like  several  of  its  predecessors,  has  not 
been  very  encouraging  for  special  farming,  such  as  raising 
beans,  potatoes,  or  barley,  which,  unfortunately,  many 
western  New  York  farmers  have  done.  When  prices  are 
right,  and  the  season  favorable,  any  of  these  crops  are 
profitable  ;  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  during  the 
past  season,  raising  them  amounts  to  almost  a  calamity. 
My  experience  is  that  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State 
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where  the  land  Is  adapted  to  the  production  of  so  many 
varieties  of  grain,  vegetables  and  grasses,  should  do  more 
mixed  farming.  Farmers,  many  of  them,  say  they  are  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  outcome  might  have  been 
different  had  the  management  been  different.  Crops 
must  be  put  in  in  season  and  no  one  should  try  to  get  in 
more  than  he  can  take  good  care  of.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  six  acres  under  beans  and  as  many  under  corn,  and 
take  good  care  of  them,  than  to  have  GO  acres  under  beans 
as  some  farmers  in  this  section  have  had,  while  they  have 
not  taken  proper  care  of  them  on  account  of  late  planting 
and  wet  weather  this  fall.  The  only  way  to  succeed  when 
the  conditions  are  as  they  have  been  the  past  few  years,  is  to 
keep  the  work  well  in  hand  and  not  try  to  do  too  much.  On 
account  of  the  wet  weather  last  spring,  most  farmers  in 
this  section  planted  no  corn  at  all,  thinking  they  could 
buy  what  they  might  need  from  the  West  cheaper  than 
they  could  raise  it.  They  see  their  mistake  now.  I  put  in 
Bix  acres  to  corn,  that  being  all  the  corn  ground  I  could 
get  properly  ready  in  season.  The  remainder  of  the  lot  I 
sowed  to  oats,  which  were  not  sown  as  early  as  I  wished  : 
but,  then,  they  did  better  than  late-planted  corn  would 
have  done.  My  corn  is  about  all  husked  and  is  a  good 
crop ;  but  I  have  had  to  watch  the  clouds  and  get  a  few 
loads  into  the  barn  at  a  time.  Of  barley  I  raised  none 
this  season,  but  I  carried  my  last  year’s  crop  over  and  sold 
it,  not  long  ago,  for  80  cents  per  bushel.  Last  year  the 
most  I  was  offered  was  40  cents.  In  disposing  of  a  crop  it 
is  best  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  it 
good  policy  to  sell  hay  off  the  farm  where  grain  is  the  main 
crop.  I  intended  this  fall  to  buy  sheep  to  use  up  the  large 
crop  of  good  hay  I  secured  last  summer.  Good  lambs  are 
high— six  cents  per  pound — good  breeding  ewes  are  in 
great  demand  also  at  $4.50  per  head  I  can  buy  first-rate 
yearling  steers  for  $20  per  head  and  good  ones  for  $16.  By 
May  next  I  can  have  them  ready  to  turn  off  at  a  good 
profit,  even  though  the  price  may  be  low.  for  they  will 
have  been  bought  low  and  fed  mostly  on  clover  hay,  on 
which  they  will  thrive.  About  February  1,  I  intend  to 
commence  feeding  them  corn  meal,  which  will  make  fat. 
I  so  manage  that  half  of  my  cows  come  in  about  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  the  other  half  in  spring.  My  winter  butter  is  in  good 
demand.  In  fact,  my  wife  has  special  customers  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  where  she  gets  25  cents  per  pound  for  it.  I  have  no 
Jersey  cows  either,  or  half  or  three  fourths  bloods.  Of 
course,  I  know  the  Jersey  is  the  butter  cow.  As  I  raise  the 
calves  mostly  for  beef,  I  find  the  Short-horn  purebred  or 
grade  the  most  profitable.  The  price  of  surplus  butter 
goes  into  the  good  wife’s  purse,  and  I  am  entirely  satisfied. 
I  raise  my  own  cows  and  when  I  have  a  heifer  that  is  not  a 
rich  milker  I  turn  her  into  beef  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  thus  always  have  good  cows.  P.  G.  frutchley. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Driving  a  Hog.  See  Page  788.  Fig.  370. 

Here  is  a  Thanksgiving  item  from  Minnesota:  “I 
learned  something  the  other  day  which  may  be  of  use  to 
readers  of  The  Rural.  It  was  that  a  hog  which  could  not 


“  Said  to  Weigh  ”  306  Pounds.  Fig.  372. 

be  coaxed,  driven  or  pushed  up  an  inclined  chute  into  a 
wagon,  could  be  made  to  back  up  very  readily  by  holding 
a  bushel  basket  over  his  head  and  following  him  as  he 
backed.  Four  or  five  of  us  were  trying  to  load  a  lot  of 
hogs  which  were  just  having  fun  with  us,  till  a  young 
neighbor,  with  the  necessary  ‘know  how,’  came  along 
and  loaded  them  all  while  we  looked  on.  J.  M.  DREW.” 

R.  N.  Y.— See  Figure  370  for  a  picture  of  this  •' new 
method  ”  There  are  lots  of  other  individuals  in  the  world 
who  can  be  made  to  “  back  ”  into  places  that  they  will 
not  ‘’drive”  into. 


A  Business  That  Is  “Some  Pumpkins.” 

In  these  days  of  fierce  competition,  about  the  only  way 
for  a  merchaut  to  increase  his  sales  is  to  advertise  in  an 
unique  and  striking  way.  Some  of  the  shop-keepers  in 
New  York  have  reduced  this  advertising  business  to  a 
positive  science.  A  restaurant  keeper  on  Fulton  Street 
has  attracted  such  attention  to  his  pumpkin  pies  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  enlarge  his  tables  in  order  to  provide 
for  his  guests. 

Is  this  because  his  pies  are  better  than  those  found  at 
other  restaurants  ?  No ;  they  are  no  better,  in  fact  they 
are  not  so  good  as  some  others.  What  is  the  reason  then  T 
Simply  this  :  The  pumpkins  from  which  the  pies  are  made 
are  the  largest  to  be  found.  Everyone  is  a  “monster.” 
Now  if  these  big  pumpkins  were  brought  quietly  into  the 
back  of  the  restaurant  and  made  into  pies  without  any 
outcry  they  would  not  draw  a  single  customer  But  no, 
each  one  does  duty  as  an  advertisement  before  it  is  cut  up. 
A  picture  of  the  front  of  the  restaurant  is  shown  at  Fig. 
871,  with  three  of  the  big  pumpkins  at  Figs.  372,  373,  374. 
Some  of  thet-e  are  said  to  weigh  over  300  pounds,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  their  weight.  They  are  like  big  steers  in 
this  respect.  They  are  certainly  very  large  and  look  like 
monsters  to  the  city  people  who  stand  in  crowds  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Each  pumpkin  has  some  legend  in  “  natural 


engraving  ”  on  its  side.  The  words  are  marked  or  cut  on 
the  pumpkin’s  pide  when  about  half  grown  and  as  the 
pumpkin  grows  the  wounds  heal  and  leave  scars  which 
show  the  rudely  formed  letters.  What  country  boy  has  not 
practiced  this  “  natural  engraving  ”  by  cutting  his  sweet¬ 
heart’s  initials  on  a  big  pumpkin  ?  Here  are  a  few  of  the 
legends  carved  on  these  big  pumpkins  : 

“  You  make  the  pie,  we’ll  do  the  rest !  ” 

“  To  test  my  weight,  lift  me.” 

“  Why  wasn’t  I  born  handsome  ?” 

“  Fat,  fair  and  fit  for  pie.” 

“  A  pious  pumpkin.” 

Thousands  of  people  stop  and  examine  these  big  pump¬ 
kins.  They  are  great  curiosities  to  the  average  city  man. 
In  front  of  the  door  is  a  large  sign  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
plate  which  reads :  “  Take  home  a  pie  on  a  wooden  plate 
for  18  cents  !  ”  Hundreds  of  them  are  sold  at  this  price  ! 

There  are  several  men  near  New  York  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  these  big  pumpkins.  They  claim  to  have 
a  secret  or  “patent”  system  for  turning  out  these  mon¬ 
sters,  but  that  idea  is  all  nonsense.  The  big  fellows  are 
produced  on  rich,  well-worked  soil,  well  fertilized  and 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  buds  are  nipped  off  so 
that  all  the  strength  of  the  vine  goes  to  one  pumpkin. 
Every  now  and  then  somebody  starts  the  old  story  about 
feeding  a  pumpkin  on  milk  and  finding  a  lump  of  butter 
inside  of  it !  These  big  pumpkins  teach  a  lesson  in  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  well  worth  studying.  Boom  your  business. 


WELL  TESTED  FRUITS. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

The  people  need  no  other  horticultural  service  so  m«ch 
as  honest  and  judicious  reports  concerning  what  ber¬ 
ries  and  other  fruits  may  be  planted  by  them  without 
danger  of  loss  or  disappointment.  Unfortunately  there 
are  a  few  nurserymen  engaged  in  the  booming  business. 


Horticulture  with  them  has  lost  all  that  ennobles  it.  I 
propose  to  write  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  series  of 
articles  with  the  Intention  of  giving  a  few  lists  of  fruits 
tested  and  reported  on  in  different  localities,  and  so  gen¬ 
erally  favorably  received  that  we  can  rest  assured  of  their 
general  good  qualities. 

As  we  are  just  closing  the  season  for  grapes  and  just  now 
every  one  is  enamored  of  this  healthful  and  delicious  food, 
I  shall  select  the  grape  for  this  first  article.  If,  after  care- 


Let  us  Have  Pies.  Fig.  373. 

ful  personal  testing,  and  after  receiving  the  reports  of  the 
best  judges,  I  were  to  select  a  list  of  10  varieties  for  plant¬ 
ing  for  home  use  I  would  write  it  down  in  this  way : 

Worden,  a  black  grape,  so  like  the  Concord  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  only  by  the  taste  can  the  bunches  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  Worden  colors  only  a  trifle  before  the 
Concord,  but  is  sweet  and  fine  for  table  two  to  three  weeks 
before  its  rival.  In  fact,  the  Concord,  as  far  north  as  this, 
is  never  ripe  unless  the  season  is  very  favorable.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  sold  and  eaten  as  ripe  ;  but  let  this  kind  be 
compared  with  a  Hudson  River  or  Ohio  or  Missouri  Con 
cord  and  the  difference  will  at  once  be  noticed.  The  Con¬ 
cord  in  such  localities  is  a  truly  noble  fruit.  Here  I  have 
had  it  this  year  ripe  on  or  about  October  15.  I  had  bushels 
ripened  on  trellises  by  September  25.  They  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  get  to  be  bottled  sunshine.  On  my  barn  I  can  to  day 
—October  28— pick  real  Concords.  But  the  Worden  is  de¬ 
licious  as  soon  as  it  is  colored,  and  differs  from  the  Con¬ 
cord  in  not  being  better  after  it  has  hung  a  long  while  on 
the  vine.  The  latest  Wordens  are  not  the  highest  flavored. 
Everybody  should  plant  Worden,  it  is  an  enormous 
bearer,  and  is  no  more  inclined  to  any  disease  than  the 
Concord.  In  manner  of  growth  it  is  perfect.  It  will  do 
well  with  high  culture,  or  will  run  over  the  barn  with 
glorious  results. 

NIAGARA  has  overcome  all  antagonism  aud  adverse 
criticism,  and  has  proved  itself,  all  In  all,  a  remarkable 
affair.  The  size  of  the  bunches  and  berries  and  the  quantity 
produced;  the  superb  beauty  of  the  grape  aud  its  excellent 
quality  ;  the  close  approach  to  perfection  it  exhibits  every 
wray  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  it.  It 
is  pot  absolutely  of  the  highest  quality,  being  (not  so  fine 


as  the  Hayes  or  Lady;  but  it  is  very  good.  Its  growth  is 
strong,  and  there  is  in  it  no  special  tendency  to  disease. 

Brighton  is  in  quality  best ;  in  color  a  fine  red  ;  in 
bunch  very  large;  in  berry  large  enough;  in  productiveness 
unsurpassed  ;  only  it  has  short  stamens,  and  fails  of  self- 
fertilization  unless  the  conditions  are  very  favorable. 
Therefore  Brighton  must  always  be  planted  with  other 
grapes  in  order  to  insure  a  crop.  I  remember  a  sharp  word 
from  a  correspondent  of  The  Rural,  who  asserted  that 
the  Brighton  was  worthless,  and  that  whole  vineyards  of 
it  had  been  plowed  out.  His  grapes  lacked  fertilization 
from  friendly  neighbors.  The  Brighton  is  a  child  of  Iona; 
but  the  Iona  grows  better  the  longer  it  hangs;  the  Brighton 
does  not. 

Herbert  is  a  superb  grape  in  size,  prolificacy  and  qual¬ 
ity.  But,  like  nearly  all  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids,  it  needs  good 
neighbors  to  impregnate  it  with  abundant  pollen.  It  is 
ripe  later  than  Worden  by  two  weeks  and  is  a  grand 
keeper.  It  may  hang  on  the  vines  till  freezing  weather, 
and  then  be  kept  for  months.  I  like  it  more  and  more  each 
year. 

Diamond  is  now  well  tested  and  proves  good  everywhere. 
It  has  a  large  berry  and  good  bunches.  Its  characteristics 
are  juiciness  and  high  flavor.  The  vine  grows  well,  with 
a  light  yellow  foliage  that  is  conspicuously  pretty.  I  have 
yet  to  find  a  bad  point  about  it ;  but  have  found  a*  out  all 
the  good  ones. 

Hayes.— I  have  so  much  to  say  of  the  superb  quality  of 
this  variety  that  I  place  it  at  least  sixth  in  the  line.  In 
quality  it  is  highest.  A  white  grape,  with  medium-sized 
berry  and  fair  sized  bunches,  it  is  simply  delicious.  The 
seeds  are  small,  the  flavor  of  the  sugary  and  perfumed 
sort,  a  fine  cropper  and  a  good  grower;  I  recommend  it  as 
good  enough  for  anybody.  It  hangs  long  on  the  vine,  and 
is  as  good  the  last  of  October  as  it  was  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  ripe  just  after  the  Worden,  and  before  the 
Niagara. 

Gaertner,  Salem,  Etc. — I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  place 
the  first  before  the  second,  or  the  reverse.  Perhaps  it  is 
as  well  to  class  these  two  grapes  together,  and  then,  close 
to  them,  place  Ulster  and  Agawam,  as  making  up  the 
required  10.  Agawam,  unfortunately,  is  the  name  for  two 
very  dissimilar  grapes.  Ulster  was  sent  out  for  a  long 
time  so  miserably  forced  that  the  vines  were  good  for  noth¬ 
ing.  I  think,  however,  it  is  going  to  prove  one  of  our  best 
grapes.  Close  after  these  10,  Wilder  and  Barry  are  almost 
universally  successful.  Lindley  is  popular  but  liable  to 
sadly  disappoint  the  grower.  Jefferson,  Goethe  and  Iona 
are  an  unequaled  trio  for  a  warmer  latitude.  Walter  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  so  is  Purity.  Vergennes  is  at  least  good.  For  a 
late  red  on  good,  open  trellises,  in  warm  localities,  Diana 
is  admirable.  It  may  be  kept  through  half  the  winter. 

Objectionable  Sorts.— Of  the  grapes  I  would  warn 
all  against  planting,  I  put  together  Jessica,  a  small 
white,  half  seeds  ;  Moore’s  Early,  a  wretchedly  poor  bearer 
on  the  average,  but  sometimes  very  profitable  because 
early  and  large  ;  Lady,  the  most  delicious  of  grapes,  but 
the  vine  will  not  give  a  decent  crop  ;  Prentiss  poor  every¬ 
way  :  Champion,  early,  but  viciously  poor;  Early  Victor, 
which  has  not  enough  to  recommend  it ;  Amber,  too  late 


“Natural  Engraving.”  Fig.  374, 

and  flavorless  ;  Woodruff  Red,  too  late  by  all  odds  and  in 
quality  positively  bad  ;  Golden  Gem,  very  small  and  a  very 
poor  grower  ;  Grein’s  No.  7,  a  worthless  thing,  all  seeds  ; 
Empire  State,  which  is  late,  not  of  high  quality,  and 
rattles  off  the  bunches.  It  is  possible  some  of  these  grapes 
may  do  well  in  certain  localities,  but  the  burden  of  proof 
is  vastly  against  them. 

Of  the  newer  sorts  it  is  unsafe  to  speak  confidently. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  several  of  them  will  prove  fit  for 
the  select  list,  probably  Green  Mountain,  Colerain,  Witt 
and  Moyer  will  pay  to  test. 

Locally  Fine. — This  leaves  a  long  list  of  good  grapes 
that  cannot  be  put  in  the  very  first  line,  but  are,  never¬ 
theless.  locally  fine.  Among  them  are  Pocklington,  too 
late;  Duchess,  needs  covering,  and  several  of  Rogers’s 
Hybrids  and  Miner’s  Victoria  and  Antoinette.  I  am  not 
sure  but  these  last  will  yet  come  to  the  front. 

Plant  grapes  for  food  and  health.  Run  them  over  your 
barns  and  fences  and  trees  for  beauty  and  profit.  Educate 
your  children  with  them. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Lively  Now,  Farmers.— Farmers  generally  do  not  push 
their  work  in  the  spring  as  they  ought.  They  are  late  in 
planting,  except  a  few  early  peas,  potatoes  and  a  little 
sweet  corn.  For  the  past  three  seasons  early  potatoes,  as  a 
rule,  have  beeu  better  than  late  ones.  The  latter  have 
rusted,  and  many  farmers  have  not  dug  them  until  very 
late,  and  in  some  cases,  not  until  the  ground  has  begun  to 
freeze;  but  if  they  had  dug  them  as  soou  as  the  tops  were 
dead  there  would  have  been  fewer  rotten  ones.  If  planting 
were  done  earlier,  hoeing  could  be  done  before  haying  is 
begun,  and  there  would  not  be  so  many  weeds.  If  potatoes 
are  planted  early  and  dug  as  soon  as  ripe  the  ground  can  be 
sowed  with  turnip  seed,  that  will  makegood  food  for  cows, 
Stafford  Couuty,  N.  H.  w.  e.  rines. 
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Farm  Politics. 


Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

THE  NEW  BALLOT  LAW  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  “Secret  Ballot”  and  the  Tammany  Tiger. 


N  jB^AMMAN Y  HALL  is  the  bugbear  of 
'  the  average  rural  voter,  because  it 
typifies  to  his  mind  all  that  is  low, 
wicked  and  unscrupulous  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics.  The  new  ballot  law 
was  aimed  at  Tammany,  and  it 
received  its  chief  backing  from 
farmers  and  country  people  who  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  slums  of  New  York  have  too  much  to  do  with  deter¬ 
mining  the  policy  of  this  country.  I  wanted  to  see  just  how 
this  new  law  would  work,  so  I  went  to  New  York  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  election  day  in  the  region  about 
Baxter,  Mulberry,  Essex,  Cherry,  Chrystie  Streets  and  the 
Bowery,  watching  the  voters  and  the  voting.  The  sketches 


shown  here  are  true  to  life,  showing  exactly  what  we  saw. 

What  is  Tammany  Hall  ?  It  is  a  vast,  political  “  trust,” 
working  in  politics  as  a  matter  of  business.  It  was  founded 
in  1789,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  one  of  the  original  found¬ 
ers.  It  was,  originally,  a  club  of  rich  and  powerful  politi¬ 
cians  who  desired  to  counteract  the  strong  Tory  or  anti- 
American  influence  that  prevailed  in  New  York  after  the 
Revolution.  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  unlike  the 
Union  League  Club  in  influence  and  methods.  But  keen 
and  far-seeing  politicians  soon  saw  these  things : 

1.  New  York  State  is  so  large  and  populous  that  it  will, 
as  a  rule,  naturally  hold  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
the  country. 

2.  New  York  city,  being  the  largest  seaport,  is  bound  to 
fill  up  with  foreigners.  The  city  is  of  such  peculiar  shape 
that  these  foreigners  and  their  descendants  are  sure  to 
locate  in  compact  masses. 

3.  The  party  or  organization  that  can  absolutely  control 
this  labor  and  foreign  vote,  either  by  threats,  by  bribes  or 


A  Purifier  of  Politics.  Fig.  376. 

by  church  influences,  will  control  New  York  city,  New 
York  State,  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  country. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  Tammany  of  to-day.  Its 
leaders  are  in  politics  for  business— they  have  no  other 
business ;  they  do  not  need  any.  Tammany  regards  the 
governing  of  New  York  city  and  the  spending  of  its  vast 
revenues  as  its  natural  right,  and  it  will  make  any  polit¬ 
ical  “deal”  with  any  party  rather  than  lose  its  local 
“pull.”  It  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  depraved  voters,  and  it  holds  its  voters 
together  by  every  known  political  device.  It  will  always 
be  found  in  New  Yoik  city,  and  will  probably  never  be 
thoroughly  conquered  so  long  as  politicians  are  willing  to 


“Woman  In  Politics”  on  the  Bowery.  Fig.  377. 

make  “deals”  with  it  to  help  out  State  and  national  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  is  a  great,  big  political  “ring;”  but  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  there  is  a  political  “  ring  ”  working  in  your 
county  or  township  on  a  miniature  edition  of  Tammany 
methods.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  six  smart  young  men 
who  went  out  to  Michigan  and  located  in  a  growing  north¬ 
ern  county.  They  settled  in  various  parts  of  it,  in  different 
townships,  and  by  working  together  in  caucuses  and 
county  conventions  got  themselves  into  county  offices  and 
ran  politics  generally  for  years.  Now  that  was  a  “  ring  ” — 


the  primer  of  Tammany  methods,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  funds  of  your  township  and  county  are  handled 
by  just  such  a  “ring.”  The  Tammany  “  worker”  devotes 
365  days  to  the  study  of  politics,  while  your  “  respected 
citizen  ”  gives,  say,  15  minutes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  new  ballot 
law — most  of  you  have  had  occasion  to  see  its  workings. 
Briefly  stated,  its  essential  feature  is  the  secret  preparation 
of  the  ballot.  The  voter  is  handed  a  set  of  ballots — one  for 
each  party.  He  goes  into  a  booth  or  small  closet,  selects 
the  ballot  he  wants  to  vote,  folds  all  the  ballots,  comes  out 
and  hands  the  one  ballot  he  wants  to  cast  to  the  inspector 
and  sees  it  put  into  a  glass  box.  The  other  five  or  six  bal¬ 
lots  are  handed  to  another  inspector  who  puts  them  into 
another  box.  All  the  ballots  are  numbered  and  must  be 


Trimming  the  Tiger’s  Claws.  Fig.  378. 

accounted  for.  No  soliciting  of  votes  was  permitted  with¬ 
in  150  feet  of  the  polls,  and  two  policemen  were  on  hand  at 
every  polling  place  to  keep  order.  In  former  years  Tam¬ 
many  “  workers  ”  could  march  a  string  of  men  up  to  the 
polls  and  stand  over  them  to  see  that  they  voted  right. 
Those  who  framed  the  new  ballot  law  tried  to  stop  this  by 
making  the  voter  go  into  the  booth  and  fold  up  his  ballot. 
The  assumption  was  that  the  scoundrel  who  buys  a  vote 
will  not  trust  the  scoundrel  who  sells  it.  The  first  knave 
wants  to  see  the  goods  delivered,  and  under  the  new  ballot 
law  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  goods  arc  delivered. 
Tammany  fought  the  law  to  the  end,  but  when  it  passed 
the  society  went  to  work  to  prepare  for  it.  “  Voting 
schools  ”  were  held  where  voters  were  shown  just  howto 
vote,  and  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  city  decided  just  how 
far  the  new  law  could  be  stretched  towards  Tammany 
methods.  As  a  result,  the  Tammany  voters  seemed  to 
know  their  business  better  than  college  professors  or  busi¬ 
ness  men  did.  Of  course  if  we  are  going  to  make  Tammany 
men  vote  in  secret  we  have  to  let  our  hired  men  and  ten¬ 
ants  vote  secretly  too.  No  more  can  we  give  a  hired  man 
a  ticket  and  stand  over  him  while  he  votes  it.  I  have  seen 
that  done  in  the  country— haven’t  you  ?  Come,  now,  it  is 
a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways. 

The  voting  was  generally  done  in  small  shops,  cigar 
stores,  Jew  shops,  restaurants  or  dry  goods  stores.  As 
these  were  very  small— probably  hired  in  order  to  keep 
some  “  leader  ”  in  line— the  tables,  chairs  and  booths 
crowded  things  considerably.  On  Cherry  Street  we  found 
the  place  shown  at  Figure  375,  which  is  like  a  dozen  others. 
An  exact  picture  of  the  friend  who  presided  over  the 
ballot  box  is  shown  at  Figure  376.  Three  doors  away, 
lying  sprawled  on  the  sidewalk,  was  a  drunken  woman, 


Figure  377,  whose  gray  hair  swept  the  mud  and  dirt. 
Blear-eyed  men  and  women  staggered  about  or  stood  sul¬ 
lenly  in  the  doorways — ragged  and  desperate.  Just  around 
the  corner  was  the  “headquarters,”  an  exact  picture  of 
which  is  given  at  Figure  380.  In  former  elections  the 
streets  were  lined  with  stalls  or  boxes  where  ballots  were 
given  out.  When  a  respectable  man  made  his  appearance, 
he  was  at  once  pounced  upon  by  “workers”  and  ballot 
peddlers  just  about  as  shown  at  Figure  381.  The  new  bal¬ 
lot  law  stopped  that  and  drove  the  “  workers  ”  into  the 
“  headquarters  ”  such  as  we  have  pictured.  The  saloons 
were  generally  closed— in  front  at  least— but  I  saw  many 
drunken  men,  though  the  Tammany  instructions  were 
severe  not  to  get  drunk  during  the  day.  A  grand  spree 
after  the  election  made  up  for  all  lost  time.  The  picture 
shown  at  Figure  382  is  drawn  from  life.  The  fellow  shown 
at  Figure  375  walked  into  the  voting  place— a  cigar  store— 
and  was  handed  a  set  of  ballots.  With  a  leer  on  his  face  he 
pulled  irom  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper  and  took  it  with 
him  into  the  booth.  In  a  moment  he  came  out  with  his 
ballots  all  folded,  ready  to  vote.  That  was  where  Tammany 


won.  That  piece  of  paper  was  a  “  paster.”  It  was  just 
the  size  of  the  legal  ballot,  had  the  names  of  the  Tammany 
candidates  printed  on  it,  and  was  gummed  on  the  back  like 
a  postage  stamp.  All  the  fellow  did  in  the  booth  was  to 
“  lick  ”  that  “  paster  ”  and  stick  it  to  the  back  of  one  of 
the  ballots.  Then  he  folded  and  voted  it.  I  am  sure  that 
he  could  not  have  read  his  ballots  at  all.  Tammany  looked 
out  for  such  fellows  and  not  one  of  them  went  to  the  polls 
without  one  of  the  “  pasters”  in  his  pocket.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  that,  in  these  lower  ward?,  two  thirds  of  the  ballots 
that  were  cast  were  pasted.  I  also  noticed  that  these 
paster  ballots  can  always  be  told  when  they  are  folded. 
They  are  thicker  and  damp.  Around  every  box  stood  sev¬ 
eral  “hard”  characters  with  “  Tammany  Hall  ”  badges. 
They  did  not  “  solicit  votes  ”  but  they  watched  every  vote 
that  was  cast,  ana  they  could  tell  every  “pasted”  ballot 
that  went  in.  How  do  I  know?  Because  I  could  tell  them 
myself  in  almost  every  instance.  I  watched  the  voting  so 
carefully  that  a  policeman  with  a  regular  “  States- 
prison  ”  face  struck  me  on  the  arm  with  his  club  and 
asked. 


“  Ye  gut’ny  bizness  here?  ” 


Typical  “  Headquarters.”  Fig.  380. 


“No  !  I’m  only  looking  at  the  voting.” 

“Well,  git  out, - ye!  Take  a  walk  ’round  the 

block !” 

If  I  had  only  put  on  a  seedy  plug  hat,  filled  my  mouth 
with  tobacco,  perfumed  my  breath  with  whisky  and  sported 
a  “Tammany”  badge  I  could  have  stayed  there  all  day. 
At  another  place  I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  booth  to 
vote  with  his  ballots  all  folded. 

“  What  ye  wan  ter  do  ?  ”  snarled  the  “  inspector.” 

“  I  want  to  vote.” 


“Workers”  and  Ballot  Peddlers.  Fig.  38  1. 

“  Gut  yer  ticket  folded  ?” 

“  Here  it  is.” 

“Let’s  have  it.”  And  the  “public  official”  took  the 
ballot  and  deliberately  opened  it  far  enough  to  read  the 
first  name.  He  put  the  tickets  all  together. 

“  Which  one  ye  wanter  vote  ?” 

The  bewildered  voter  picked  out  one— I  am  sure  it  was 
not  the  one  he  first  offered — and  voted  it. 

And  so  the  day  passed  off,  and  Tammany  won — won 


“Waiting  for  the  Returns.”  Fig.  3S2. 

among  scenes  of  such  misery,  shame  and  wretched  squalor 
that  the  heart  grows  sick  at  the  remembrance ;  the  slums 
of  New  York,  where  misery,  poverty  and  crime  make  their 
lairs  of  despair  ;  the  slums  of  New  York,  where  ignorance 
and  brutality  reign,  where  Presidents  are  elected,  where 
national  policies  are  decided,  where  the  vote  of  an  illiterate 
scouudrel  counts  for  more  iu  a  national  election  than  the 
votes  of  any  five  intelligent  farmers  in  the  country. 
Surely  the  purifying  aud  cleansing  of  this  vote  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  question  to  enter  into  “  farm  politics.”  But,  you 
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will  ask,  is  there  no  Republican  party  in  these  lower 
wards  ?  Yes,  there  is,  and  it  is  just  about  as  corrupt  as 
the  Tammany  party  is.  In  fact,  the  whole  region  is  a  po¬ 
litical  sore— people  are  in  politics  for  the  money  and  “pull” 
there  may  be  in  it.  The  Republicans  ran  a  local  ticket 
headed  by  a  saloon  keeper  and  gambler,  and  apparently 
most  of  them  voted  for  the  Tammany  candidate  for 
mayor.  The  leaders  in  this  district  are  political  Hessians  ! 
How  they  shouted  aud  chuckled  when  some  vile-mouthed 
orator  made  a  vulgar  attack  upon  the  churches  and  church¬ 
going  people  !  Such  arguments  appeal  to  these  fellows  as 
nothing  else  will. 

Is  the  new  ballot  law  good  for  anything  P  Yes,  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  but  it  needs  strengthening.  I  am  sure  that  fewer 
votes  were  bought  and  sold  than  ever  before,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  buyers  would  not  trust  the  sellers.  The  election 
was  also  quieter  because  the  police  kept  the  noisy  “  work¬ 
ers  ”  away.  So  far  good,  but  that  is  about  as  far  as  it  did 
go.  The  “pasters”  enabled  Tammany  to  put  its  own  bal¬ 
lots  in  the  box,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  gave  the  “spotters  ” 
a  chance  to  identify  the  ballots.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  law  to  prevent  them  from  using  a  red, 
blue  or  green  paster  which  would  enable  “spotters  ”  to  tell 
it  at  a  glance.  The  rooms  where  the  voting  is  held  are  too 
small  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  I  think  the 
original  law  calling  for  one  ballot  with  all  the  names  on 
it  and  requiring  the  voter  to  put  a  mark  opposite  the  name 
of  the  candidate  he  voted  for  would  be  fairer.  That  would 
stop  the  “  paster  ”  business. 

Tammany  carried  New  York  this  time,  first,  because  her 
voters  knew  how  to  vote,  while  hundreds  of  good  citizens 
did  not,  and,  second,  because  the  opposition  had  no  practi¬ 
cal  organization.  It  was  an  attempt  to  combine  two  ele¬ 
ments  that  never  can  be  combined.  It  was  merely  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  one-sided  organization.  A  first-class  Republi¬ 
can  with  his  full  party  and  independent  Democrats  behind 
him  would  have  made  a  better  showing.  As  it  was,  Tam¬ 
many  had  a  desperate  fight  and  its  majority  was  cut 
down.  After  a  few  more  trials  of  the  new  ballot  law 
when  people  know  it  better,  the  contest  will  be  closer  still. 
But  a  large  Tammany  vote  will  always  be  found  in  New 
York  city.  It  will  always  be  thrown  against  temperance 
and  what  country  people  call  morality.  The  claws  of  the 
tiger  may  be  trimmed  from  time  to  time,  but  it  will 
always  be  a  tiger  still.  No  ballot  law  can  be  passed  in 
New  York  State  that  the  tiger  will  not  stretch  to  suit  his 
purpose.  It  may  hamper  him  and  cripple  him,  but  it  will 
not  kill  him.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a 
more  desperate  “deal”  with  some  conscienceless  party 
or  candidate.  Keep  away  from  the  tiger,  farmers.  Don’t 
ask  his  help  in  working  out  yout  riguts.  His  touch  will 
ruin  you.  _  JERSETMAN. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Shall  the  Fertilizer  be  Placed  Under  or  Over 
the  Seed  Pieces? 

The  trenches  were  dug  six  inches  deep.  In  the  “fertilizer 
under”  trials,  the  fertilizer  was  strewn  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches,  and  the  seed  pieces(Rural  Blush)  placed  on  (in 
contact)  with  the  fertilizer.  In  the  “  fertilizer  over”  trials 
the  pieces  were  placed  in  the  bottom,  as  with  the  others, 
and  five  inches  of  soil  were  returned.  Then  the  fertilizer 
was  sown  on  this  soil,  tne  remaining  soil  (one  inch)  being 
replaced  to  fill  the  trench. 

No.  1.  Fertilizer  under.  Yield  per  acre _  232  S3 

“  3.  “  “  “  “  . 353; 

“  5.  “  “  “  “  . 269.50 

,  J-  “  “  “  . 255.65 

Average  Yield  per  acre . 253.16 


No.  2. 
“  4 

“  6 
“  8 
“  10 


Fertilizer  over.  Yield 

*<  (i  (i 

(<  a  <t 

«  u  a 

•«  »*  tt 


per  acre . 214  50 

“  225.50 

“  . 218.16 

“  . 245  66 

“  265.83 


Average  Yield  per  acre 


233.93 


A  difference  in  favor  of  placing  the  fertilizer  under,  of  19  23 
bushels  per  acre.  The  fertilizer  used  in  both  sets  of  trials 
was  the  Mapes  Potato  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  season  was  wet  throughout. 


In  the  Season  of  1  SS9, 

which  was  also  a  wet  season,  and  when  the  crop  was 
thought  to  be  lessened  by  the  flea  beetle  and  blight  the 
average  results  were  as  follows  : 


Under  yielded  an  average  per  acre  of .  .235  bushels. 
Over  “  “  “  ..268  “ 

A  difference  of  33  bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  placing  the 
fertilizer  over. 

During  the  Season  of  1  8SS 
Stockbridge  Potato  Fertilizer*  was  used  at  the  rate  of  800 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  season  was  favorable  as  to  rain¬ 
fall,  it  being  neither  too  muchmor  too  little,  while  the  tops 
were  not  harmed  by  flea  beetles  or  blight: 

Under  yielded  an  average  per  acre  of. . .  .332  95  bus 
Over  “  “  “  ....348  2i  « * 

We  have  a  difference  of  15.26  bushels  per  acre  in  favor 
of  placing  the  fertilizer  over. 


A  Summary 

of  the  averages  for  the  three  years  shows  as  follows : 


Fertilizer  over,  per  acre . 283  38  bushels 

under  “  . 273.70  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  fertilizer  over. .  9.68  “ 


♦The  average  analysis  of  tbe  Stockbridge  Potato  Fertilizer  is  alven 
eeu't'OUa'  flV°  ,M?r  L-ent:  Phosphoric  aeitl,  lu  per  cent;  potashfsix  p 


More  silos  have  been  built  in  New  York  State  this  past 
season  than  ever  before.  It  was  evident  early  in  the  season 
that  many  fields  of  corn  would  be  failures  so  far  as  grain 
was  concerned,  and  the  owners  decided  to  cut  the  stalks 
into  a  silo,  aud  thus  save  all  they  could  of  the  crop. 


The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

THE  RUNT  PIG  OR  “  TITMAN.” 

Several  Subscribers. — In  almost  every  large  litter  of 
pigs  we  find  one  or  more  that  lack  the  size  and  vigor  of  the 
others.  Why  are  these  little  “  runts  ”  or  “  titmen  ”  thus  ? 
Is  their  condition  due  to  a  lack  of  constitution  or  lack  of 
food?  Are  they  worth  raising?  Can  they  ever  be  fed  to 
good  size?  What  proportion  of  the  litters  contain  them  ? 
How  many  are  there  usually  in  a  litter? 


Result  of  Extreme  Crosses. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  result  of  extreme 
crosses — a  breed  that  has  been  made  up  of  small  and  some 
very  large  breeds,  drop  pigs  of  unequal  size.  They  some¬ 
times  grow  to  a  fairly  good  size.  I  have  seen  them  breed 
well:  but  these  were  the  exception.  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  to  throw  them  away  at  birth.  t.  m.  reveal. 

[Note. — The  picture  at  the  head — “  Excuse  haste  and  a 
bad  pen  ” — is  reengraved  from  Mr.  Reveal’s  circular.] 

A  Lack  of  Nutriment. 

The  runt  pig,  or  titman,  as  the  smallest  pig  in  a  litter  is 
called,  is  the  result  of  a  lack  of  nutriment.  This  may 
occur  while  the  pigs  are  in  the  fetus  state,  or  it  may  re¬ 
sult  from  a  pig  being  compelled  to  get  its  suck  from  the 
teats  near  the  hind  legs,  which  always  furnish  less  milk 
than  those  forward.  I  have  known  titmen  or  runts  to  be 
caused  by  others  getting  the  mastery  and  some  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  the  back  teats,  even  though  all  were  of  the 
same  size  when  born.  Each  pig  suckles  at  the  same  teat 
or  two,  which  it  fights  to  obtain.  The  master  pigs  fare  the 
best.  When  a  runt  pig  is  perfectly  formed,  as  it  usually 
is,  it  will  grow  well  with  a  full  supply  of  nutriment.  I 
have  kept  runts  for  breeders  and  they  have  done  well. 
They  will  often  catch  up  with  the  others  after  they  have 
been  weaned,  but  not  always.  As  a  rule,  the  best  pigs 
should  be  kept  for  breeders  or  for  feeding.  When  the 
strain  is  scarce  the  runts  can  be  tried  and  if  they  do  grow 
well  it  is  all  right,  but  if  they  do  not,  then  they  should  be 
slaughtered.  I  would  make  the  saving  of  runts  an  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  rule.  Sometimes  they  have  been  deprived 
of  nutriment  to  such  an  extent  in  the  mother’s  womb  that 
they  are  very  poor,  small  and  weak  and  good  for  nothing. 
Sometimes  the  only  fault  they  have  is  that  they  are  small 
while  they  are  constitutionally  strong.  Such  pigs  will  do 
well  if  fed  liberally,  _  f.  D.  curtis. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  “Titman”  or“Jorry.” 

1.  Titman  is  what  the  Yankees  call  a  runt  pig.  Pat 
calls  him  the  “jorry.”  Why  there  seems  to  have  always 
been  a  runt  in  most  litters  I  have  been  unable  to  discover. 
In  fact  I  think  swine  were  all  pretty  small  in  Bible  times, 
for  we  read  that  it  took  an  immense  herd  of  them  to  hold 
the  amount  of  “devil”  contained  in  one  man,  and  even 
that  amount  in  each  caused  them  to  drown  themselves.  It 
is  seldom  that  there  is  more  than  one  such  in  a  litter, 
though  occasionally  there  are  two.  I  have  known  a  sow 
to  raise  six  or  eight  litters  in  which  there  was  practically 
none,  and  have  also  noticed  that  some  strains  are  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  them.  I  think  the  make  up  of  the 
sow  as  well  as  the  feed  has  considerable  to  do  with  their 
production.  The  state  of  the  farrowing  pen  also  plays  a 
part  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  dam  and  her  treat¬ 
ment  before  and  after  farrowing  have  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  matter. 

2.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  worst  possible  specimens  taken 
from  a  litter  and  so  cared  for  as  to  equal  the  best  of  the 
litter  when  eight  months  old,  at  least  to  all  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.  I  cannot  now  recall  an  instance  in  which  such 
an  animal  has  accomplished  any  great  results  as  a  breeder. 

I  think  I  would  much  prefer  to  keep  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  one  with  no  serious  flaws  in  its  growth.  The  old 
rule  is  that  “like  produces  like,  or  the  likeness  of  some 
ancestor.”  I  think  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the 
likeness  of  some  ancestor,  and  that  ancestor  invariably 
turns  out  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  animal  bred  to. 
Finally,  I  notice  that  the  litters  freest  from  these  “  hang¬ 
ers  on”  are  from  sows  that  were  well  raised,  well  and 
regularly  cared  for  from  conception  until  weaning  time, 
fed  largely  upon  cooling  diet,  forced  to  take  plenty  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  housed  at  night  always  in  a  perfectly  dry  nest. 

Ford  County,  Ill.  d.  P.  MCCRACKEN. 

A  Result  of  Poor  Breeding. 

In  almost  every  large  litter  of  pigs  will  be  found  at  least 
one  runt,  while  in  small  litters  this  is  very  seldom  the 
case.  With  hens,  the  last  egg  of  the  litter  is  generally  a 
small  one,  often  no  larger  than  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  also  malformed  I  have  one  now  shaped  like 
an  hour-glass,  like  two  eggs  joined  at  the  ends,  but  there 
is  an  opening  between  the  two  inside,  so  that  blowing  one 
emptied  both.  Doesn’t  it  seem  reasonable  that  this  may  be 
the  case  with  the  pigs,  at  least  to  some  extent  ?  I  have  a 
friend  who  raises  several  litters  every  season.  He  keeps 
as  breeders  the  sows  that  give  the  greatest  number  of  pigs 
in  a  litter.  I  have  seen  19  pigs  in  one  litter  on  his  farm, 


and  but  one  runt  in  the  lot,  yet  in  another  litter  of  only 
13  there  were  two.  He  never  bothers  with  them,  but  gives 
them  away,  unless — as  he  sometimes  can  if  he  has  several 
at  once— he  puts  them  out  to  be  raised  on  shares.  The 
sows  on  this  farm  have  always  been  of  good  constitution 
and  good  feeders  and  have  had  plenty  of  feed,  so  that  the 
coming  of  the  runts  cannot  belaid  to  any  lack  in  these 
points,  yet  they  may  be  due  to  a  deficiency  in  these  points 
in  some  cases,  for  I  have  seen  a  litter  of  10  pigs  where  six 
were  runts,  one  of  them  with  no  lower  jaw-bone.  Even 
here  the  reason  seemed  plain — the  pigs  had  been  bred  in 
and  in  for  several  years,  no  new  blood  having  been  used. 
A  boar  was  bought  from  a  distant  breeder  and  one  every 
year  thereafter,  and  the  runts,  except  the  usual  one, 
came  no  more  after  the  first  new  generation. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  F.  M.  CARRYL. 

Runts  are  Worth  Raising. 

I  think  little  runts  are  worth  raising.  Some  of  mine  have 
grown  out  and  made  the  finest  show  hogs  as  yearlings.  They 
are  mostly  in  large  litters  where  the  sow  has  to  nourish  more 
than  she  can  properly  supply  during  gestation.  Very  often 
they  do  not  get  enough  to  maintain  life,  and  consequently 
they  die  and  are  farrowed  as  skeletons  at  the  regular  time. 
In  a  great  many  cases  there  is  one  in  a  litter  of,  say,  eight 
or  nine;  it  will  take  18  or  20  months  to  get  of  good  size; 
while  the  others  will  be  as  large  at  14  or  15  months;  but  the 
runt  will  be  as  fat  at  12  or  15  months,  though  not  as  large. 
Some  take  the  runts  and  put  them  all  together  with  one 
sow,  so  that  they  may  have  an  equal  chance  of  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  without  having  to  battle  with  big  ones 
three  times  as  strong.  This  I  have  never  tried;  but  think 
it  an  excellent  plan  and  shall  try  it  in  the  future.  Sows 
that  are  carrying  young  should  have  plenty  of  exercise, 
good  sleeping  quarters,  where  they  cannot  be  crushed  or 
crowded,  and  feed  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  milk,  so 
that  the  young  may  be  of  proper  growth  and  form  when 
farrowed.  c.  G.  SPARKS. 

Saline  County,  Mo. 

Lack  of  Constitution  and  Food. 

The  existence  of  runt  pigs  is  due  both  to  lack  of  constitu¬ 
tion  in  the  dams  and  to  improper  or  insufficient  food.  I 
think  that  some  runts  are  worth  keeping  as  breeders;  but 
not  all.  I  have  a  purchased  sow  that  I  think  worth  keep¬ 
ing,  although  when  I  bought  her  I  did  not  know  that  she 
was  the  titman  of  a  litter.  Had  I  known  it  I  would  not 
have  bought  her,  as  I  used  to  think  that  a  titman  was  not 
worth  keeping.  When  she  was  about  two  years  old  she 
weighed  about  570  pounds,  being  in  ordinary  flesh— not  fat. 
She  has  raised  two  litters  a  year  ever  since  I  got  her,  and  is 
now  over  six  years  old.  Her  litters  averaged  about 
eight  pigs  each  and  were  very  even  lots.  Of  course  there 
were  soine  differences  in  them,  but  not  much;  probably 
about  from  one  to  two  pigs  in  a  litter  have  been  generally 
smaller  than  the  others;  but  if  well  cared  for  they  have 
matured  to  a  very  good  size.  j.  j, 

Bogart,  Ohio 


About  Pop-Corn. 

A.  J.  P.j  Mtfflingtown,  Pa.— Is  it  hard  to  raise  pop¬ 
corn  ?  How  should  it  be  cultivated  ?  Where  can  the  seed 
be  obtained  and  at  what  price  ?  What  is  the  general  mar¬ 
ket  price  and  can  it  be  readily  sold  ? 

Ans.— Pop-corn  is  a  very  precarious  crop.  The  one  great 
objection  to  it  is  its  comparatively  feeble  root  growth.  If 
gales  occur  after  the  corn  is  set  the  plants  are  pretty  sure 
to  go  down  and  so  remain.  The  books  tell  us  of  great 
yields,  but  we  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  paying 
crop.  The  ears,  of  course,  are  small,  and  will  not  average 
over  two  to  a  plant.  This  is  our  experience.  Seeds  can  be 
obtained  of  all  leading  seedsmen.  The  catalogue  of  Peter 
Henderson,  e.g.,  offers  the  three  leading  varieties,  White 
Pearl,  Early  Amber  Rice  and  White  Rice.  The  price  is 
about  $8  per  100  pounds.  The  demand  for  seed  purposes  is 
limited,  and  most  of  the  seedsmen  have  special  growers. 

Growing  Lettuces  and  Radishes  in  Winter. 

W.  H.  J.,  Walton,  N.  Y. — Can  I  grow  lettuce  and  rad¬ 
ishes  during  the  wnole  winter  for  market  by  the  use  of  an 
oil  stove  in  my  hot-bed  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  would 
it  pay  if  I  obtained  five  cents  per  head  for  the  lettuce  and 
50  cents  per  100  for  the  radishes  ? 

Ans.— No.  But  of  course  a  great  deal  would  depend 
upon  local  conditions.  Many  New  York  gardeners  keep 
up  a  supply  of  lettuce  and  radishes  all  tbe  winter  long  in 
warm,  well  wrapped  up  cold-frames  and  hot  beds  ;  but  on 
account  of  Southern  competition  this  business  is  now 
barely  profitable.  The  midwinter  supply  nowadays  is 
mostly  raised  in  greenhouses.  The  dry  heat  from  an  oil- 
stove  in  a  garden  frame  does  not  at  all  afford  agreeable  con¬ 
ditions  for  these  crops,  particularlyfor  lettuces.  Fifty  cents 
a  hundred  for  radishes  is  an  enormous  price  even  in  mid¬ 
winter. 

Investment  in  United  States  Bonds. 

A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — 1.  How  are  United  States 
bonds  bought  ?  2.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  bring  ? 

3.  How  small  an  amount  of  money  can  be  invested  in 
them?  4.  Can  money  be  obtained  for  them  on  short  notice? 

Ans. — 1.  They  may  be  purchased  through  stock  brokers 
in  any  of  the  large  cities.  Any  banker  can  get  them  for 
you.  2.  Different  rates.  When  first  issued  during  the  war 
six  per  cent  was  the  rate.  Later  issues,  when  they  were 
considered  better  security,  were  at  lower  rates,  until  some 
of  the  latest  issues  pay  only  three  per  cent.  The  most  of 
those  now  handled  on  the  stock  exchanges  are  four  or  four 
aud  one  half  per  cent.  3.  One  hundred  dollars  is  the 
smallest  sized  bond,  we  believe.  4.  Yes,  they  may  be  sold 
at  the  market  price  any  day.  They  are  as  staple  goods  as 
wheat  or  corn.  November  S,  four  per  cents  due  in  1907 
were  quoted  at  124;  that  is,  a  bond  worth  $t00  at  par  could 
be  sold  on  that  day  for  §124. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB — DISCUSSION. 

Sterilizing  Milk. 

Du.  G.  G.  Groff,  Union  Co.,  Pa.  — In 
a  recent  number  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  a  subscriber  called  for  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  process  by  which  milk  is  ster¬ 
ilized,  with  a  view  to  entering  upon  this 
new  industry.  In  a  recent  lecture,  Dr. 
Louis  Starr,  of  the  Univerity  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  explained  the  principles  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  manner  so  clear  that  by  reading 
what  he  said  it  is  thought  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  will  be  able  to  understand  the  process 
in  all  its  parts. 

By  the  term  “sterilization”  we  under¬ 
stand  the  removal  from  the  milk  of  all 
those  substances  which  set  up  putrefactive 
changes.  These  are  generally  minute  liv¬ 
ing  germs.  Heat  destroys  them,  after 
which  the  milk  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
sweet  and  healthful.  This  invention  is  to 
be  ranked  with  the  great  and  revolutionary 
advances  of  modern  times,  for  by  it  the 
area  from  which  milk  may  be  shipped  will 
be  indefinitely  extended.  By  it,  level  lands 
near  cities  may  be  wholly  given  up  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  while  the  broken  lands,  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  miles  distant,  may 
be  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk. 
Through  this  invention, when  the  means  of 
communication  are  opened  up,  all  tropical 
regions  may  be  supplied  with  milk  pro¬ 
duced  on  northern  soil.  Pure  milk  can 
now  be  guaranteed  where  heretofore  the 
quality  was  always  doubtful,  for  the  mi¬ 
nute  germs  which  contained  contagious 
diseases  in  the  human  family,  as  typhoid 
fever,  by  this  process  should  be  destroyed. 
Dr.  Starr  explains  the  process  as  follows  : 

As  the  milk  exists  in  the  healthy  cow’s 
udder  it  is  aseptic,  i.e.  free  from  any  pois¬ 
onous  or  dangerous  ingredient;  but  during 
milking  and  subsequent  handling  and 
transportation,  particles  of  manure  or  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  dirt  get  into  it,  and  are  apt  to 
set  up  fermentations  or  other  injurious 
changes.  To  deprive  these  accidentally  in¬ 
troduced  organic  impurities  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sterilize  the 
milk  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  fluid  to 
high  heat  under  pressure.  Several  admi¬ 
rable  implements  have  been  devised  for 
conducting  the  process:  one  made  after  a 
design  of  my  own  is  of  tin,  and  consists  of 
an  oblong  case  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
cover,  and  having  a  movable,  perforated 
false  bottom,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
above  the  true  one  and  has  attached  a  frame¬ 
work  capable  of  holding  ten  six-ounce 
nursing- bottles.  On  the  outside  of  the 
case  is  a  row  of  supports  for  holding  in¬ 
verted  bottles  while  drying,  and  at  the 
proper  distance  below  these  is  a  gutter  for 
carrying  off  the  drip.  A  movable  water- 
bath  is  hung  to  the  side,  and  in  this  each 
bottle  of  food  may  be  heated  at  the  time  of 
administration.  The  bottles  are  made  of 
flint  glass  and  graduated,  the  markings 
being  specially  convenient  for  measurement, 
rendering  the  use  of  a  separate  measuring 
glass  unnecessary,  a  matter  of  no  little 
moment,  as  every  implement  that  comes  in 
contact  with  the  milk  in  sterilization  must 
be  kept  chemically  clean.  Ten  bottles  are 
used,  so  that  the  whole  supply  of  milk  in¬ 
tended  for  a  day’s  consumption  can  be 
prepared  at  once.  Each  bottle  is  provided 
with  a  perforated  rubber  cork,  which  in 
turn  is  closed  with  a  well- fitting  glass 
stopper. 

The  Best  Process  of  Sterilization.— 
Sterilization  should  be  performed  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  milk 
has  been  served.  The  process  is  as  follows: 
First  see  that  the  10  bottles  are  perfectly 
clean  and  dry;  pour  into  each  six  fluid- 
ounces  (12  tablespoonfuls)  of  milk;  insert 
the  perforated  rubber  corks  without  the 
glass  stoppers,  however ;  remove  the  false 
bottom  and  place  the  bottles  in  the  frame  ; 
pour  into  the  case  enough  water  to  fill  it  to 
the  height  of  about  two  inches ;  replace  the 
false  bottom  carrying  the  bottles;  adjust 
the  lid,  and  put  the  whole  upon  the  kitchen 
range.  Allow  the  water  to  boil  and,  by 
occasionally  removing  the  lid,  ascertain 
that  the  expansion  that  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes  boiling  has  taken  place  in  the  milk, 
then  press  the  glass  stoppers  into  the  per¬ 
forated  corks,  and  thus  hermetically  close 
each  bottle.  After  this  keep  the  apparatus 
on  thj  fire,  and  the  water  boiling  for  20 
minutes.  Finally  remove  the  false  bottom 
with  the  bottles,  pour  out  the  water,  replace 
and  carry  the  whole,  covered  with  the  lid, 
to  the  nursery.  When  the  hour  of  feeding 
arrives,  put  one  of  the  bottles  into  the 
attached  water-bath  and  heat  it  to  the 
proper  point  for  administration.  The  milk 
may,  of  course,  be  diluted  with  filtered 
water,  or  receive  the  additions  ordinarily 
made  to  adapt  it  to  children  of  different 
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ages.  The  tip  used  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  immersed  for  a  few  moments 
in  boiling  water  before  it  is  attached.  As 
soon  as  a  bottle  is  emptied — and  if  the 
whole  of  its  contents  be  not  taken  the  re¬ 
mainder  must  be  thrown  away— it  is 
washed  and  placed  in  the  rack  to  drain  and 
dry.  Milk  sterilized  by  the  above  process 
will,  I  have  found  by  experiment,  keep  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  from  14  to  21  days,  though  it  is 
best  to  sterilize  daily.  Sterilized  milk  is 
especially  useful  in  traveling,  when  fresh 
milk  cannot  be  obtained  ;  for  use  in  cities 
during  the  heat  of  summer  when  milk  is 
most  apt  to  undergo  injurious  changes;  for 
the  feeding  of  delicate  children,  or  for  those 
suffering  from  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
intestinal  canal. 

School  Savings  Banks. 

W.  D.  King,  Cook  County,  III.— In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  series  of  letters  in  The 
Rural  of  November  1,  I  would  like  to 
throw  out  a  suggestion.  I  was  educated  in 
a  large  school  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  founded 
by  provision  of  a  legacy  of  a  gentleman 
named  Morgan,  in  which  100  boys  were  ed¬ 
ucated,  clothed  and  fed  for  about  six  years. 
The  school  was  named  the  Morgan  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  boys  lived  at  the  institution, 
visiting  their  parents  or  guardians  once  a 
week  orseldomer  at  the  discretion  of  those 
in  charge.  Our  head  master  adopted  a 
system  of  getting  the  boys  to  save,  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  pennies  received  by  them  from 
friends  on  their  visits,  and  keeping  them 
until  they  reached  an  amount  which  would 
be  accepted  by  a  local  savings  bank.  In 
this  way  the  pennies  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  spent  for  candies  were 
saved  and  in  time  amounted  to  a  consider¬ 
able  sum.  Why  should  not  the  school  trus¬ 
tees  of  country  districts  adopt  some  such 
scheme,  which  would  foster  habits  of 
thrift,  inculcating  and  training  the  boys 
and  girls  into  “cultivating  a  bank  ac¬ 
count.” 

R.  N.-Y.— For  a  number  of  years  past 
savings  banks  have  been  maintained  in  the 
public  schools  of  Long  Island  City.  The 
collection  and  recording  of  the  pennies  was 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  teachers’  work. 
The  scuolars  in  each  school  elected  certain 
of  the  leaders  to  act  as  bank  trustees  while 
the  superintendent  of  schools  was  the 
banker.  Over  $23,000  were  collected  in  this 
way — by  “  banking  ”  one  cent  at  a  time. 
The  plan  was  finally  stopped  by  Mayor 
Gleason,  the  official  who  was  recently  sent 
to  jail  for  engaging  in  a  bar-room  fight. 
Several  reasons  were  given  for  stopping 
the  “  banks,”  among  which  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  It  took  too  much  time  from  regu¬ 
lar  school  duties,  tended  to  create 
“  classes  ”  among  the  scholars,  as  those  who 
had  a  “large  bank  account”  looked  down 
upon  their  poorer  playmates,  and  was  a 
heavy  drain  for  the  poor  who  felt  obliged  to 
provide  their  children  with  pennies.  In 
some  districts,  with  the  right  trustees  and 
the  right  teachers,  this  system  might  be 
made  quite  serviceable. 

The  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes. 

Henry  Stewart,  Macon  County,  N.  C. 
— In  carrying  water  about  600  feet  from  a 
spring  with  a  fall  of  10  feet  through  a  one- 
inch  pipe  laid  in  places  near  the  surface,  I 
found  the  flow  to  stop  entirely  in  the  warm 
weather.  As  the  supply  was  enough  to  fill 
a  three  inch  pipe,  this  stoppage  rather 
staggered  me  until  I  had  thought  well  over 
it,  after  which  I  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  This  was  a  simple  matter,  but 
afterwards  I  heard  of  several  similar  com¬ 
plaints  which  were  due  to  the  same  cause. 
This  was  the  collecting  of  air  in  the  pipe  at 
the  vertical  bends,  which,  in  laying  pipes  a 
long  distance,  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
the  effect  upon  this  confined  air  of  the  heat 
of  the  soil  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
there  is  no  trouble.  As  all  water  contains 
more  or  less  air  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
it,  and  running  spring  water  contains  a 
large  quantity,  and  this  air  frees  itself  from 
the  water  when  its  flow  is  retarded,  it 
gathers  necessarily  in  the  bends.  More¬ 
over,  a  stream  of  water  flowing  though  a 
long  pipe  is  retarded  by  friction  and  also 
lessened  in  volume  by  the  increased  velocity 
due  to  the  fall,  so  that  while  the  pipe  is 
full  at  the  head  only  half  an  inch  of  water 
may  be  discharged  at  the  outlet,  and  this 
reduces  the  volume  of  water  of  course  four 
times,  or  by  the  square  of  the  distance. 
The  pipe  then  being  only  one-fourth  filled 
will  contain  air  to  occupy  the  vacant  space, 
and  thus  there  will  always  be  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  gathered  in  every  vertical  bend. 
But  this  may  not  interfere  with  the  flow 
until  the  imprisoned  air  is  expanded  by 
the  heat  and  so  completely  stops  the  orifice. 
The  remedy  consists  in  laying  the  pipe  on 
an  even  grade  and  upon  narrow  boards, 
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pressing  out  all  vertical  bends  and  thus 
forcing  the  air  to  escape  at  the  inlet  which 
it  will  do  in  large  bubbles  occasionally  ;  or 
to  lay  the  pipe  so  deep  in  the  soil  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  sun’s  heat  in  the  hot 
weather.  -Otherwise  the  air  may  be  forced 
out  by  pressure  of  water  poured  in  at  the 
inlet  through  an  elevated  pipe  and  a 
funnel,  and  this  I  have  found  more  effective 
than  a  force  pump,  which  carries  in  a 
quantity  of  air.  Rather  than  take  up  and 
relay  the  pipe  I  have  adopted  this  method, 
the  application  of  which  is  required  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  through  the 
midsummer. 

Still  Another  Potato  Digging  Record. 

Stephen  W.  Cox,  Monroe  County,  N. 
Y.— The  Rural  wants  “  the  record  of  some 
of  our  potato  digging  champions.”  Charles 
E.  Clark  dug  92  bushels  of  Monroe  County 
Seedling  Potatoes  in  less  than  five  hours,  on 
my  farm  on  October  15,  1890.  Of  course,  a 
man  could  not  do  it  unless  the  yield  was 
large.  It  was  over  200  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  did  not  pick  them  up. 

A  Talk  to  the  Boys. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  O.— To¬ 
day  I  was  reading  Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  young  men,  on  page  680.  I  read  his 
excellent  words,  fully  agreeing  with  all  he 
said,  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  article. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  This  is  the  line  read  last:  “Save 
your  money.  Don’t  smoke.  See  every 
thing.”  “  Save  your  money.”  Sound  and 
good.  “  Don’t  smoke.”  Sound  again  ;  but 
why  half  do  any  thing?  Why  not  say: 

“  Don’t  use  tobacco  in  any  form  ?”  Could 
any  better  advice  than  this  be  given  our 
young  men  of  to  day  ?  My  first  thought 
was  that  friend  Chapman  must  chew,  and 
did  not  feel  like  condemning  his  own  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  for  I 
have  asked  a  large  number  of  people  who 
used  tobacco,  whether  from  their  experi¬ 
ence  they  would  advise  a  young  man  to 
follow  their  example,  and  I  have  never  yet 
found  a  man  who  would.  They  invariably 
say :  “  I  am  tied  up  to  the  habit  myself, 
now ;  but  I  would  advise  any  young  man 
to  leave  it  alone.”  No,  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  C.  uses  tobacco  in  any  form.  But  why 
did  he  leave  out  chewiDg  ?  Isn’t  it  an  ex¬ 
pensive  habit,  and  just  as  bad  for  the 
health  of  young  men,  and  even  more  filthy 
than  smoking  ?  Did  he  think  it  would  not 
do  for  a  farmer  to  smoke  for  fear  of  setting 
the  barn  on  fire ;  but  he  might  chew  ? 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  just  what  to 
think ;  but  I  do  know  that  I  want  to  say  to 
every  young  man  who  reads  The  Rural  : 

“  Let  tobacco  in  every  form  alone.”  Take 
an  older  man’s  advice  and  when  you  are  40 
years  old  you  will  thank  him.  Tobacco 
will  certainly  not  do  you  any  possible  good. 
Many  good  men  use  it ;  but  still  the  asso¬ 
ciations  it  will  lead  you  into  are  not  the 
best.  Let  it  entirely  alone.  If  you  have 
begun  to  use  it,  be  a  man  and  stop  this 
moment.  You  can  do  this  now,  and  you 
will  respect  yourself  and  others  will  think 
more  of  you  for  it. 

I  hire  no  young  man  who  uses  tobacco, 
liquor  in  any  form,  or  any  sort  of  foul 
language.  Last  spring  a  young  man  living 
in  New  York  State  wrote  tome  and  wanted 
to  come  and  work  for  me.  I  had  not  hired 
a  man  and  told  him  he  could  come ;  but 
gave  him  the  conditions.  He  answered 
that  he  never  drank  or  used  any  bad 
language,  and  did  not  smoke,  but  did 
chew  a  little.  The  tone  of  the  letter  made 
me  run  the  risk  of  hiring  him,  saying 
nothing  about  the  chewing,  only  that  I 
hoped  he  would  give  it  up  and  be  a  young 
gentleman  in  every  respect.  Well,  he 
came,  and  has  not  touched  any  tobacco 
this  summer — he  has  done  just  what  I 
thought  he  would.  In  my  estimation  this 
young  man  has  taken  a  long  step  up. 

Another  young  man  helped  me  somewhat 
this  summer.  A  mouth  or  two  ago  a  cer¬ 
tain  experiment  station  wanted  a  foreman, 
and  asked  me  to  recommend  some  young 
man.  I  told  of  this  youth,  and  that  he  had 
not  had  much  experience  but  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  using  no  liquor,  tobacco  or  bad  lan¬ 
guage.  He  got  the  place,  a  grand  opening 
for  him.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  he  would 
have  stood  no  possible  chance  but  for  his 
good  habits. 

Just  one  little  Incident  more  for  you, 
boys :  When  I  was  between  three  and 
four  years  old  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  at  work 
for  my  father  climb  to  the  top  of  the  barn 
and  nail  a  piece  of  tobacco  to  one  of  the 
rafters.  It  was  such  an  unusual  proceed¬ 
ing  that  the  matter  was  fixed  on  my  mind 
in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten.  Years 
afterwards  I  was  telling  father  about  it 
and  he  then  told  me  all  the  circumstances. 
Father  was  then  editor  of  a  paper  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  This  boy  had  been  sent  by  his 


parents  in  the  country  to  work  in  father’s 
office  and  learn  to  be  a  printer.  Father 
liked  him  in  every  respect,  except  that  he 
was  a  tobacco  chewer.  He  had  no  other 
bad  habits,  so  father  determined  to  try  to 
get  him  to  give  this  one  up.  It  was  in  our 
barn  that  he  talked  to  him  kindly  about  it, 
and  tried  to  show  him  that  it  would  be  for  his 
interest  to  stop  chewing,  and  ended  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  I  will  give  you  a  $10  bill  (apprentices 
did  not  get  much  money  in  those  days)  if 
you  will  stop  using  tobacco  for  good.”  All 
of  a  sudden  the  young  man  seized  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  nail,  and  climbing  up,  nailed  the 
partly  used  piece  of  tobacco  in  his  pocket  to 
the  roof.  When  he  came  down  he  said  to 
father : 

“No  more  of  it  ever  passes  my  lips.” 
Father  gladly  pulled  out  the  $10. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  young  man,  “I 
haven’t  got  quite  so  low  down  yet  that  I 
have  to  be  hired  to  make  the  most  I  can  of 
myself.” 

He  kept  his  promise  as  long  as  father 
knew  him,  and,  doubtless,  this  noble  deci¬ 
sion  was  a  turning  point  for  good  in  his 
life.  Boys,  do  any  of  you  use  tobacco  a 
little  now,  or  drink  a  glass  of  beer  (the 
two  are  near  neighbors),  or  swear  now  and 
then,  or  use  words  you  wouldn’t  want 
your  mother  to  hear  ?  Your  friends  would 
gladly  make  you  a  present  if  you  would 
quit  now,  while  you  can,  and  be  true 
gentlemen  ;  but  how  much  nobler  to  do  it 
in  the  way  father’s  boy  did  it. 


R.  N.-Y.  NO.  2  POTATO  REPORTS. 

A  Michigan  Man  Makes  Merry. 

I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  prodace 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato,  one  small 
tuber  of  which,  weighing  not  over  an  ounce, 

I  received  in  the  spring  of  1889.  From  it  I 
raised  one  peck.  I  gave  away  a  few  and 
tested  the  others  by  eating  some.  I  planted 
the  rest  last  spring  and  secured  eight 
bushels  40  pounds,  almost  all  of  which  were 
eatable  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is 
truly  a  wonderful  potato  and  must  meet 
with  success  in  the  future,  s.  J.  MUFFITT. 
Hillsdale  County,  Michigan. 

Very  Good  Variety  For  Virginia. 

I  now  wish  to  return  thanks  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato.  The  first  year  I  raised 
about  10  pounds:  this  year  I  have  seven 
bushels  of  as  fine  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw, 
which  will  bring  money  enough  to  pay  for 
The  Rural  for  two  or  three  years.  Success 
to  the  paper!  I  think  it  the  best  farmers’ 
paper  printed.  thos.  h.  showalter. 
Rockingham  County,  Va. 

Wanted  In  Washington. 

Last  fall  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato 
sent  to  me,  I  obtained  22  pounds.  Last 
spring  I  planted  18  pounds  of  these,  cut  one 
eye  to  a  piece,  in  two  rows  45  yards  long, 
and  one  row  22X  yards;  they  were  feet 
apart,  and  on  digging  them,  the  other  day, 

I  secured  771  pounds  of  the  prettiest  pota¬ 
toes  I  ever  saw.  I  am  sure  there  was  not 
one  bushel  less  than  good  marketable  sizes. 
None  of  them  reached  two  pounds  in 
weight  and  only  about  a  dozen  or  so  would 
go  over  a  pound;  but  for  size  and  shapeliness 
the  whole  were  a  treat  to  see  as  they  lay 
scattered  over  the  ground.  I  reckon  the 
yield  as  equal  to  655  bushels  to  an  acre. 
They  grew  in  very  dry  ground  and  we  had 
no  rain  here  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
they  were  dug.  If  they  had  got  one  soaking 
rain  about  the  end  of  July,  the  yield  would 
probably  have  reached  1,000  pounds.  The 
variety  is  doubtless  a  valuable  acquisition 
both  as  a  cropper  and  on  the  table.  I  guess 
I  can  sell  as  many  arouud  here  in  the  spring 
as  will  pay  for  the  excellent  Rural  fora 
few  more  years.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON. 

Kitsap  County,  Washington. 

A  California  Crop. 

I  dug  The  RURAL  No.  2  Potatoes  on  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  and  was  agreeably  surprised.  I 
never  saw  a  yield  so  even,  so  heavy,  and  so 
beautiful.  I  weighed  seven  hills  and  the 
weight  was  51  pounds.  Several  of  the 
largest  weighed  one  pound  each.  There 
were  90  hills  in  all,  and  the  weight  was  350 
pounds,  all  told.  They  would  have  done 
better  were  it  not  for  late  frost  in  the 
spring  that  killed  them  to  the  ground,  and 
it  was  over  two  weeks  before  they  started 
again.  Moreover,  I  planted  them  too  close 
together  in  the  row.  I  am  sure  I  can  do 
better  next  time.  lyman  j.  king. 

Modoc  County,  Cal. 
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MULTUM  IN  PARVO. 

Tub  Nuts  of  the  United  States.— Tho 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  receipt  of 
reports  from  different  parts  of  every  State 
and  Territory  concerning  the  production 
of  wild  and  cultivated  nuts,  and  will  em¬ 
body  the  information  in  a  bulletin  soon  to 
be  issued  by  the  Pomological  Division. 
The  extent  and  possibilities  of  nut  culture 
are  by  no  means  generally  understood.  In 
Central  California  almond  orchards  of  from 
2,000  to  5,000  trees  are  not  unusual,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  same  State  the 
Madeira  Nut,  or  English  Walnut,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  is  cultivated  in  or¬ 
chards  of  from  100  to  1,500  trees.  From 
most  of  the  other  States,  also,  the  Madeira 
is  reported  to  be  grown  for  nut  production. 
On  Staten  Island  the  same  nut  is  marketed 
green  for  pickling  and  for  catsup.  The 
pecan  is  grown  in  orchards  and  groves  in 
the  South  Central  and  Southwestern 
States ;  while  the  pinon,  or  pine  nut,  though 
quite  unknown  to  people  east  of  the  Missis 
sippi,  is  marketed  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  cities  of  the  Pacific  slope.  By  selection 
and  culture,  nuts  are  found  to  improve  al¬ 
most  as  readily  as  fruits.  Thin  shells  and 
increased  size  are  the  most  common  results 
of  improvement . 

Our  Grange  Homes  says  that  a  man  who 
will  draw  the  head  of  his  horse  into  an  un¬ 
natural  position  with  an  overdraw  check, 
ought  to  work  one  day  with  his  head  drawn 
backward  so  he  could  not  see  where  he 
stepped . 

L.  B.  Pierce,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
says  that  an  Ohio  amateur  put  his  Gandy 
Strawberries  in  new  baskets  and  sold  them 
to  an  eating-house  keeper  on  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
way,  who  set  them  on  his  lunch  counter 
and  sold  to  train  passengers  for  25  cents  per 
quart.  They  were  beautiful  and  novel, 
and,  compared  with  10  cent  oranges  and 
five  cent  bananas,  as  sold  on  the  train,  not 
dear.  A  Western  New  York  berry-grower 
put  his  Bubach,  Strawberries  into  paste¬ 
board  trays,  such  as  are  used  by  grocers 
for  butter,  lard,  etc.  He  had  them  sold  on 
commission  by  a  confectioner  and  realized 
15  cents  net  per  plate  of  2$  berries.  A  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  grape  grower  had  some  five- 
pound  baskets  carefully  packed  with  black, 
red  aud  white  grapes  and  stenciled  “  fancy 
packed.”  In  some  markets  they  brought 
50  cents  a  basket,  and,  in  a  crowded  market, 
netted  eight  cents  a  basket  more  than  the 
same  varieties  packed  separately.  Mr. 
Pierce  got  $4  a  bushel  for  Erie  Blackberries 
when  his  neighbors  raising  the  Snyder  got 
but  §3  a  bushel.  The  former  were  larger 
and  finer  and  were  sold  to  grocers  who 
wanted  a  good  article  or  none.  Thus,  now 
and  then,  one  can  get  extra  prices  by  putting 
superior  fruit  in  first  class  shape  and  look¬ 
ing  up  a  special  market . . . 

A.  A.  Crozier,  of  Michigan,  last  year 
made  three  sets  of  strawberry  crosses  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  pollen  affects  the 
shape,  size  or  quality  of  the  pistillate.  He 
concludes  that  no  appreciable  influence  is 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  the  fruit  by 
the  foreign  pollen . 

A  PAMPHLET  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  that  reports 
received  from  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  indicate  that  nuts  may  be  best  prepared 
for  market  by  being  immersed  iu  boiling 
water  for  about  10  minutes  as  soon  as 
gathered.  Wormy  nuts  will  float  on  the 
surface  and  may  be  removed;  all  eggs  and 
larvae  of  insects  will  be  destroyed;  and  the 
condition  of  the  meat  of  the  nut  will  be  so 
changed  that  it  will  not  become  flinty  by 
further  curing  for  winter  use,  and  still  be 
in  no  wise  a  “  boiled  chestnut.”  The  nuts 
may  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  dry -houses 
after  being  placed  in  sacks  in  such  quanti¬ 
ties  as  to  admit  of  their  being  spread  to  the 
thickness  of  about  two  inches,  the  sacks 
being  frequently  turned  and  shaken. 
Dried  by  this  method  they  remain  quite 
tender,  retain  for  a  long  time  the  qualities 
that  will  make  them  desirable  in  the  fall, 
aud  may  be  safely  stored;  but,  of  course, 
will  not  germinate . 

In  July,  about  the  middle,  T.  T.  Lyon,  of 
South  Haven,  Michigan,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  our  best  straw’ berry  authority,  wrote 
the  following:  “  Our  strawberry  season  is 
now  past.  The  Parker  Earle  has  out-yielded 
everything  else  among  the  90  or  more  vari¬ 
eties  fruited  on  my  grounds  this  season. 
It  also  takes  a  leading  position  as  to  quality, 
beauty  aud  even  size.  Though  not  the 
largest,  it  is  large  enough . 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  is  well  known  aud 
highly  respected  as  a  gentleman,  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  a  teacher  and  who  has  long  held 
one  of  the  highest  collegiate  positions  in 
this  country,  writes  as  follows:  “Is  not 


The  R.  N.-Y.  a  little  severe  on  Dr.  Collier  ? 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  and  well-trained 
man,  and  is  doing,  I  think,  all  possible  with 
the  tools  he  has.  I  have  been  on  the  ground 
and  know  something  of  the  difficulties  one 
has  to  grapple  with  in  such  a  position.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  pleased,  in  all  cases,  to 
present  both  sides  of  all  questions  it  dis¬ 
cusses.  Personally  it  has  naught  but  good¬ 
will  toward  Dr.  Collier . 

The  Country  Gentleman  never  tires  of 
telling  its  readers  that  we  do  not  realize 
how  far  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  extend.  It 
mentions  one  Instance  of  an  apple  orchard 
but  14  years  old  in  which  the  trees  are  33 
feet  apart.  It  was  found  that  the  roots 
met  and  crossed  each  other . 

CAN  a  man  be  a  Christian  and  a  poli¬ 
tician  ? . 

T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas,  now 
offers,  for  the  first  time,  two  of  his  new 
grapes,  viz.:  Brilliant  and  G.  W.  Campbell. 
As  we  have  before  advised  our  readers, 
they  are  varieties  well  worthy  of  trial . 

Two  others,  named  by  Mr.  Munson  Rom¬ 
mel  and  Hermann  Jaegar,  are  also  offered 
for  sale.  We  do  not  remember  as  to  the 
quality  of  these,  though  we  have  been  fav¬ 
ored  with  specimen  bunches.  They  are 
highly  praised  by  Mr.  Campbell,  T.  T. 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Jaegar.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Munson  sends  them  out  is  itself  a  sufficient 
commendation . 

Dr.  Collier  makes  this  statement  in  one 
of  his  addresses  :  “  At  present  90  per  cent, 
of  our  products  are  consumed  at  home, 
or  95  percent.,  not  counting  tobacco  and 
cotton.  It  scarcely  appears  as  a  hazardous 
prediction  that  within  five  years,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  sooner,  the  home  demand  may 
fully  equal  the  supply  of  our  agricultural 
products,  and  then,  if  they  are  wise,  the 
farmers  of  the  country  will  be  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  and  these  words  of  Napo¬ 
leon  :  *  Agriculture  is  the  basis  and  strength 
of  all  national  prosperity,’  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  sober  truth.” 

Will  the  Director  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  tell  us  why  the  farmers 
of  the  country  will  be  the  masters  of  the 
situation  when  the  home  demand  fully 
equals  the  supply  of  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  ? . 

The  Massachusetts  Ploughman  says  that 
there  is  no  better  heating  material  to  be 
had  than  a  mixture  of  half  and  half  fresh 
horse  dung  with  the  fallen  leaves,  working 
them  oyer  once  before  placing  in  the  frame. 
They  are  certainly  of  value  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  . 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


DIRECT. 

- Detroit  Free  Press  :  “  Every  time  a 

cow  moves  her  tail  to  switch  a  fly  she  exerts 
a  force  of  three  pounds.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  a  single  cow  wastes  5,000,000 
pounds  of  energy.  The  cows  of  America 
throw  away  power  enough  to  move  every 
piece  of  machinery  in  the  world.  This  is 
exclusive  of  kicking  milkmaids  off  the 
stools.” 

- Harper’s  Bazar :  “The  poet  and  the 

editor  were  playing  tennis,  and  the  latter 
was  beaten.  ‘  You  serve  well,  but  you  can’t 
return,’  said  the  poet.  ‘  Can’t  I  ?’  asked  the 
editor.  4 Send  me  a  poem  and  see.’  ” 

- Shirley  Dare  in  The  N.  Y.  Herald  : 

“  There  is  room  in  the  world  for  a  new 
profession.  If  there  were  a  class  of  saga¬ 
cious,  educated  men  or  women  to  go  about 
and  teach  people  in  their  own  houses,  and 
on  their  own  grounds,  what  is  essential  for 
health,  what  is  unwise  in  their  daily  prac¬ 
tice,  and  point  out  the  risks  to  be  avoided 
in  the  future,  such  wise  men  would  be 
worth  a  heavier  fee  than  was  ever  yet  paid, 
a  physician  for  cure  after  the  evil  had  been 
done.” 

“Nothing  more  seriously  affects  a  dis¬ 
abled  heart  than  impurity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  A  sleeper  will  often  awake  and 
remain  sleepless  hours,  because  the  air  in 
the  room  has  become  vitiated.  Open  the 
windows,  air  the  room  thoroughly,  and  set 
the  ventilation  right,  and  he  drops  into 
unbroken  slumber.” 

“The  risk  of  accident  by  train  is  not 
half  so  great  as  the  certainty  of  imbibing 
virulent  poison  from  one  to  two  hours 
daily,  iu  unveutilated  cars.  A  sanitary 
commission  is  needed  to  set  the  strict,  un¬ 
biassed  facts  of  the  matter  before  railway 
managers.” 

“  How  many  persons  in  the  cars  are  there 
whose  breath  you  would  care  to  take  once 


in  passing  ?  Yet  by  the  daily  practice  of 
car  management  in  cool  or  rainy  weather 
we  are  compelled  to  breathe  over  and  over 
the  emissions  of  foul,  uncleansed  stomachs, 
of  tuberculous  lungs,  of  catarrhal  mem¬ 
branes,  and  whatever  canker  or  unwhole¬ 
some  sore  exists  in  the  mouth  and  air 
passages.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  full 
concentration  sends  the  head  swimming 
and  the  heart  swooning  with  the  mephitic 
gases  ?” 

“It  is  no  mere  oblation  to  pride  which 
ordains  the  perpetual  polishing  of  silver, 
cutlery  and  cooking  utensils.  It  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  for  health.  Bright  spoons,  shining 
steel  knives  and  saucepans  are  essential  to 
safety  of  food.  It  is  no  imagination  that 
rejects  the  taste  of  fish  eaten  with  a  steel 
knife,  the  action  of  fish  juices  on  steel  being 
instant  and  unqualified.” 

“It  was  a  safe  sanitary  measure,  un 
known  as  such,  that  led  families  a  genera¬ 
tion  past  to  insist  on  solid  silver  for  good 
housekeeping.  The  cheap,  worn  plate  seen 
on  most  tables  is  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
bad  tin  fruit  can,  while  the  plated  caster 
bottle  menaces  life.  I  learned  this  in  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  screw  top  of  one  of  those  pretty, 
plated  caster  stands,  which  abound  in 
fancy  stores.  It  had  been  filled  with  salt 
for  some  weeks,  in  daily  use,  and  the  inside 
of  the  top  was  a  collection  of  green  salt, 
covered  with  verdigris  from  the  metal.  No 
wonder  persons  using  it  had  been  troubled 
with  symptoms  of  gastritis.” 

- The  Garden’s  Story  :  “  A  flower  is 

essentially  feminine,  and  demands  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  price  of  its  smiles.” 

- Washington  Gladden  in  the  Forum  : 

“  The  demagogue  politician  who  now  at¬ 
tempts  to  array  sectional  prejudice  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  farmers  equally  divided 
on  important  questions,  is  admonished 
that  he  is  about  to  confront  a  superior  in¬ 
telligence  that  will  soon  convince  him  that 
his  occupation  is  gone.” 

“The  farmers’  movement  is  not,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  deluge ;  but  it  will  prove  to  be 
something  of  a  shower — in  some  quarters  a 
cyclone— and  it  will  clear  the  atmosphere.” 

“The  enormous  tribute  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  West  are  paying  to  the  money¬ 
lenders  of  the  East,  is  one  source  of  their 
poverty.” 

- Dr.  Peter  Collier:  “Two  of  our 

leading  New  York  dairymen  secure  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  average  product  in  butter 
from  their  herds,  and  their  results  are 
nearly  three  times  the  average  results  se¬ 
cured  in  the  State.  But  one  of  these  feeds 
a  ration  costing  14  cents  daily  per  cow,  the 
other,  getting  no  better  result,  feeds  his 
cows  a  ration  costing  exactly  double,  28 
cents  per  day.” 


gfti.$ceUattei)u$  gVdmtisfiug. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Value 

Of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  as  a  remedy  for  cata'rh  Is 
daily  becoming  better  known,  aud  people  recognize 
In  its  use  the  common  sense  method  of  trea  ing  this 
disease.  Local  applications  can  do  but  little  good. 
Catarrh  is  constitutional  In  character  and  therefore 
requires  a  constitutional  remedy.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
attacks  the  disease  at  its  foundation  by  eliminating 
the  impurities  in  the  blood  which  cause  and  feed  it. 
anil  byrestoring  the  affected  membrane  to  heilthy 
condition. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass- 

tOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Are  You  (xood  Company  ioi 
Yourself  ? 

Do  you  have  interesting  thoughts?  Are  you 
dependent  upon  others  for  enjoyment,  or  havi 
you  resources  all  your  own?  In  either  event,  d, 
you  not  want  to  enter  the  Chautauqua  Circh- 
this  winter?  The  course  in  English  History 
Language  and  Literature  is  unusually  attractive. 
Send  for  an  application  blank,  receive  the  mein 
bership  book  with  full  details,  outlines  of  tin 
course  by  the  month  or  week,  suggestions  foi 
reading,  question  papers  for  review,  Ac.  Remem 
her  that  Chautauqua  has  been  directing  this  work 
for  a  dozen  years.  The  system  has  been  steadily 
improving,  and  now  is  known  the  world  over. 
Address  John  H.  Vincent,  Drawer  19LBuffalo.N.Y 


CONSUMPTION 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
e.  Sold ' 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

(THE  GREAT  ENGLI8H  REMEDY.) 

Cure  BILIOUS  and 
Nervous  ILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


and  Fodder  Lm 
CUTTERS  <~ 

of  all  sizes,  the  fastest  cutting, 
strongest,  most  durable  ai.4 
bestever  built,  including  Carriers. 

both  straight 
and  angle, of  any 


length  requited.  For  free  pamphlet  showing  “  Why 
F  callage  Pays,’’  and  for  free  descriptive  and  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  the  best  T read-powers. 
Lever-powers,  Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
Wood  Saw-machines.  Feed-mills  and  Fan- 
n!r>g-mllls,  send  to  the  old  an  I  reliable  Enmire  Agri- 
cttA-rrai  Works,  over  30  years  under  -.".me  tnanagemi  nt. 

1 1  S  VKi>  UililiEli,  Proprietor,  Cobleskiil,  iS.  V. 


TO  HAMMER  ON 


FOIL  FAltyiEKH. 


ANVILS. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine 
Shop  by  having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated 
ANVILS —fully  warranted,  and  of  the  best  material. 

Best  Hardened  Cast  Steel  Face  and  Horn. 


Ail  sizes,  from  io  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  at  from  $2.00  to  #8.00 
each.  Larger  sizes  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  for  Cir¬ 
culars,  &c.,  FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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"•Weaver 

Organ 

fcXCELS 

-  IN 

t 

f  s5ix  Years 

buoronTM 

WeayerOrsan  Pianos  ( 

V/ORK5  ,ybRK .  Pav  ■ 


To  the  patrons  of  this  paper  we  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments  on  the  Weaver  Organ  for  the  Holiday  Season. 
Don't  fail  to  write  us  for  prices,  etc. 


NEW  KODAKS 


“  You  press  the 
button . 

we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Filins. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


THE  EMIN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,  l 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  IMPROVED  ADJUSTABLE 

COAT  COLLAR  SPRING, 

Every  man  and  boy  should  have 
one.  They  go  under  the  Collar  and 
keep  the  Collar  and  Front  of  Coat  In 
perfect  shape,  without  buttoning. 
Cannot  blow  open.  Applied  and  re¬ 
moved  instantly.  Last  a  lifetime. 
2.J0O.UU0  iu  use.  25  cents  each,  or  one 
dozen  for  SI  postpaid.  BULLOCK 
C.  C.  S.  CO..  33  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Mass. 


STUDY  Thorough  and  practical 
w  ^  1  Instruction  given  by 
Mail  In  Book-keeping.  Business  Korms. 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship.  Shorth“ud, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista  ee  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bryant  &  Stratton.  l!5  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

DAIRY  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS. 

SHORT  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS. 

MIDDLE  COURSE  LASTS  TWO  YEARS. 
LONG  COURSE  LASTS  FOUR  YEARS. 

The  hrst  three  courses  begin  January  5,  189L  Ex¬ 
penses  light.  A  large  corps  of  instructors  aud  am  pie 
facilities.  Write  for  circulars,  wheth*  r  you  think  of 
attending  or  not.  to  Prop  F.  H.  KING.  Madison.  Wls 
For  information  about  the  other  University  depart¬ 
ments  write  to  T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  President. 


Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
prosperous  Northern  people. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Clareniout.  Va. 


FARMS 

Free  new  Circular, 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker, 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 


ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  )  EDtTORS 

HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  ) 

Rural  Publishing  Company : 


iniquitous  business  would  be  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  City  of  New  Orleans.  But  this  com¬ 
pany  which  thus  aids  this  gambling  concern  to 
evade  the  United  States  law  by  acting  as  its  agent 
is  declared  by  United  States  Attorney- General  Hunt 
to  be  guilty  of  violation  of  the  State  statutes  and  to 
be  liable  to  punishment  therefor.  Since  the  above 
was  written,  the  Adams  has  decided  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  United  States  and  refuse  this  busi¬ 
ness.  It  looks  now  as  though  this  nefarious  con¬ 
cern  would  ultimately  be  driven  from  its  stronghold. 


LAWSON  VALENTINE,  President. 
EDGAR  H.  LIBBY,  Manager. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 
OUT-DOOR  BOOKS. 


Copyright,  1890,  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company. 


Too  much  chicken. 
Then  you’ll  sicken; 

Too  much  cranb-  rry  sauce, 
Comfort  vanished. 
You'll  be  banished 
To  your  bed.  of  course 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  22,  1S90 


“  Pray  Heaven  For  a  Thankful  Heart.” 


A  long-winded  article 
Is  not  worth  a  partleie 

Unless  the  wind  blows  like  a  trumpet  strong, 
And  keeps  It  up  steadily 
And  increases  readily 
In  such  event  It  cannot  be  too  long. 


Fully  300  per  cent  more  new  subscribers  have 
been  added  to  our  list  so  far  this  fall  than  were  on 
our  books  at  the  same  date  last  year !  So  the  pub¬ 
lisher  says.  Why!  it  seems  almost  like  a  new 
family.  You  are  welcome,  “Dear  Reader.”  May 
your  shadow  ever  increase ! 


Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds  give  this  week 
the  results  of  the  third  season’s  experiments  to 
solve  the  problem  whether  the  fertilizer  should  be 
placed  under  or  over  the  seed  pieces  of  potatoes,  a 
problem  that,  it  would  seem,  might  well  be  worked 
upon  by  the  stations.  Thus  far  the  question  is  not 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  average  in  favor  of 
placing  the  fertilizer  over  the  seed,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  experiment 
will  be  continued. 


Chemist  Vooruees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  having  analyzed  31  different  brands 
of  bone  this  year,  finds  that  the  average  valuation 
is  $35.42  per  ton;  while  the  average  selling  price  is 
but  $32.74.  With  “  complete  ”  fertilizers  it  is  quite 
different.  Not  to  enter  into  particulars,  which  the 
bulletin  (No.  74)  gives  in  a  plain  manner,  it  appears 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  complete  fertilizers  costs 
about  21  cents  per  pound,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
10  cents.  The  same  elements  in  the  bone  analyzed 
cost  about  twelve  and  five  cents  respectively. 
What  do  you  think  about  it,  farmers?  Is  it  wise 
for  you  to  pay  21  cents  for  your  nitrogen  and  10 
cents  for  your  phosphoric  acid  as  in  complete  fer¬ 
tilizers,  or  twelve  and  five  cents  for  the  same  ma¬ 
terials  in  ground  bone. 


Many  people  are  too  prone  to  be  continually 
instituting  comparisons  between  themselves  and 
those  about  them  apparently  more  fortunate  than 
they  in  the  matter  of  wealth,  position  or  other  de¬ 
sirable  cpnditions.  This  course  inevitably  leads  to 
dissatisfaction  with  one’s  own  surroundings,  how¬ 
ever  desirable  they  may  be.  Not  only  this,  but 
constant  brooding  over  such  matters  unfits  one  for 
the  labors  and  duties  of  life,  and  leads  to  a  chronic 
state  of  mind  far  from  desirable.  Better  far  to 
compare  one’s  condition  with  that  of  those  not  so 
fortunate.  Has  your  potato  crop  yielded  only  half 
the  usual  quantity?  Think  of  the  poor  laboring 
man  who  receives  no  higher  wages  than  he  did  one 
year  ago,  but  who  must  pay  for  his  potatoes  double 
the  price  he  paid  then,  while  you  are  receiving  full 
price  for  a  half  crop.  Has  your  Apple  orchard  pro¬ 
duced  “barely  enough  for  home  use?”  Think  of 
the  thousands  to  whom  such  a  thing  as  an 
apple  is  an  unattainable  luxury.  Does  the 
scarcity  of  ready  cash  compel  the  wearing 
of  that  rusty  overcoat  or  threadbare  suit  another 
winter  ?  Think  of  the  multitudes  who  are  su¬ 
premely  happy  to  get  enough  clothes  to  cover 
them  without  regard  to  quality,  age,  color  or  previ¬ 
ous  occupant.  Thank  God  for  the  pure  water  you 
drink,  something  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money  by 
many  a  city  dweller.  Be  thankful  for  the  free,  pure 
air.  Nature’s  tonic,  unknown  in  narrow  streets  and 
crowded  tenements  where  millions  engage  in  a 
never-ending  struggle  to  keep  their  wretched  souls 
in  still  more  wretched  bodies.  Be  thankful  for  the 
quiet  life  you  lead  “far  from  the  city’s  madding 
crowd for  the  intimate  association  with  Nature, 
the  great  teacher.  Think  of  all  the  advantages  you 
enjoy  of  which  so  many  are  deprived.  In  short,  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  the  mercies  of  your  more  fortunate 
neighbors  so  close  to  your  eyes  that  they  shut  out  a 
sight  of  all  your  own  blessings,  substitute  the  things 
you  have  to  be  thankful  for  and  see  if  many  of  your 
misfortunes  are  not  eclipsed. 


Be  thankful  II  your  appetite 
Is  good  and  strong. 

If  when  Into  your  food  you  bite 
The  taste  lasts  long. 

Be  thankful  for  the  bloom  of  health 
Which  cash  won’t  buy ; 

Be  thankful  for  the  happy  heart 
That  melts  a  sigh. 

Be  thankful  for  the  pure  sweet  air 
That  won’t  rust  luniis. 

And  try  to  swallow  all  the  words 
That  might  burn  tongues. 


.Every  subscriber  to  The  American 
Garden  is  presented  with  a  copy  of  this 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  to  which  we  in¬ 
vite  careful  attention.  It  has  been  said  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  “ only  weekly  journal  of 
horticulture  in  America but  we  make  no  such 
claim.  We  venture  the  assertion ,  however ,  that  no 
other  farm  neivspaper  publishes  so  much  original 
matter  on  horticultural  topics  in  the  course  of  the 
year ,  while  other  subjects  are  in  no  wise  neglected. 
The  price  of  the  tiro  periodicals,  taken  together ,  is 
$3.00  a  year. 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  strong  corporation  now 
and  then  which  places  principle  above  mere 
pecuniary  gain.  When  the  anti  lottery  law  went 
into  effect,  thus  preventing  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
from  scattering  its  circulars  and  other  literature 
through  the  mails,  it  at  once  asserted  that  it  would 
use  the  expresss  companies  for  that  purpose.  This 
it  has  done.  As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company  noticed  the  increase  of 
business  arising  from  this  cause,  they  at  once  issued 
orders  to  all  the  agents  of  the  company  forbidding 
them  to  receive  or  forward  lottery  tickets  or  adver¬ 
tisements  or  any  packages  which  they  had  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  contained  such  articles  or  money 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  lottery  tickets.  The 
company  may  perhaps  be  influenced,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  this  decision  by  the  fact  that  an  employee 
recently  defaulted  to  a  large  amount  through  indul¬ 
gence  in  this  sort  of  gambling.  The  Louisiana 
Lottery  Company  has  offered  the  company  large 
amounts  of  money  to  do  its  business,  but  its  offers 
have  been  refused.  The  officers  of  the  ex¬ 
press  company  have,  been  complimented  by 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  many  others  for  the  stand  taken. 
The  Adams  Express  Company,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  the  ground  that  it  is  none  of  its  business  what 
is  contained  in  packages  which  are  offered  to  it  to 
carry,  and  is  to  day  the  mainstay  of  the  lottery.  It 
is  said  that  were  this  company  to  refuse  the  lottery 
business  as  the  United  States  Express  has  done,  the 


Now  what  ?  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
farmers  now  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  How  will  they  exercise  that  power  ? 
Answer  that  question  and  you  reveal  the  future  of 
the  farmers’  movement.  The  student  of  American 
politics  finds  some  interesting  combinations  and 
changes,  but  running  through  them  all,  he  will  find 
that  the  American  people  love  justice  and  fairness 
and  are  sure  to  resent  what  they  believe  to  be  im¬ 
position  and  humbug.  The  “  voice  of  the  people  ” 
will  drown  out  all  opposition  and  facilities  for 
shouting  are  improved  as  time  grows.  The  farmers 
of  this  country  have  a  noble  work  to  do.  With 
them  it  is  a  struggle,  if  not  for  life,  for  their  full 
opportunity  to  enjoy  life.  The  government  has 
drifted  away  from  its  original  purpose.  Money  and 
monied  interests  rule.  Taxation  is  unequal,  chances 
in  life  are  unequal,  liberty  is  unequal,  and  these 
inequalities  have  grown  from  causes  which  make  it 
impossible  for  old  time  political  leaders  to  divide  on 
the  true  issue.  Capitalists,  bondholders,  and  monied 
men  generally,  with  vast  property  interests  at 
stake,  cannot  be  expected  to  legislate  in  the  true 
interests  of  the  poor  or  debtor  classes.  But  legisla¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  is  needed.  Who  is  to  influence  it  ? 
We  say  the  farmers,  who  are  organizing  and 
drilling  as  they  have  never  done  before. 

But — and  here  the  student  of  history  comes  in — 
the  farmers  must  he  just,  conservative  and  fair,  or 
their  movement  will  go  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Time  after  time  parties  have  “  swept  the  country  ” 
at  election  and  gone  to  Washington  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  because  the  people  put  them  on 
guard,  the  people  gave  them  unlimited  privilege. 
What  a  mistake!  This  assumption  led  to  a  policy 
of  arrogance,  selfishness  and  political  folly  and,  as 
a  result,  the  party  was  swept  out  of  office  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  it  nad  been  swept  in.  This  has  happened 
time  after  time  and  it  will  happen  again.  The 
people  demand  reforms  and  will  gladly  intrust 
their  cause  to  the  party  that  seems  to  them  pure, 
loyal  and  honest;  but  they  will  drop  that  party 
like  a  hot  potato  if  they  find  the  same  old  mean, 
bigoted,  tyrannical  spirit  that  has  made  them 
despise  the  old  parties.  The  farmers’  movement 
promises  much  for  America.  Let  us  not  let  it  all 
end  in  promise.  Let  it  be  built  on  principles  so 
fair,  broad  and  strong  that  all  lovers  of  liberty  will 
be  attracted  to  it. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  come  before  the  public  in  the  line 
of  temperance  orators,  yet  the  following  extract 
from  the  recent  liquor  decision  may  he  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  temperance  sermons  ever 
delivered  • 

It  is  urged  that,  as  the  liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  the  injury  following  them,  if  taken  in  excess,  is  volun¬ 
tarily  inflicted  and  is  confined  to  the  party  offending,  their 
sale  should  be  without  restrictions,  the  contention  being 
that  what  a  man  shall  drink,  equally  with  what  he  shall 
eat,  is  not  properly  matter  for  legislation.  There  is  in  this 
position  an  assumption  of  a  fact  which  does  not  exist,  that 
when  the  liquors  are  taken  in  excess  the  injuries  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  party  offending.  The  injury,  it  is  true,  first 
falls  upon  him  in  his  health,  which  the  habit  undermines; 
in  his  morals,  which  it  weakens,  and  in  the  self-abasement 
which  it  creates.  But,  as  it  leads  to  neglect  of  business 
and  waste  of  property  and  general  demoralization,  it  affects 
those  who  are  immediately  connected  with  and  dependent 
upon  him.  By  the  general  concurrence  of  opinion  of  every 
civilized  and  Christian  community,  thei-e  are  few  sources 
of  crime  and  misery  to  society  equal  to  the  dram  shop, 
where  intoxicating  liquors,  in  small  quantities  to  be  drunk 
at  the  time,  are  sold  indiscriminately  to  all  parties  apply¬ 
ing.  The  statistics  of  every  State  show  a  greater  amount 
of  crime  attributed  to  this  than  to  any  other  cause.  The 
sale  of  such  liquors  in  this  way  has  therefore  been,  at  all 
times,  considered  the  proper  subject  of  legislative  regula¬ 
tion.  For  that  matter,  their  sale  by  the  glass  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited.  It  is  a  auestion  of  public  expediency 
and  public  morality,  and  not  of  Federal  law.  There  is  no 
inherent  right  of  a  citizen  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  by 
retail;  it  is  not  a  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  State  or  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  United  States.  In  the  prohibition  or  regulation 
of  the  traffic  discretion  may  be  vested  in  officers  to  decide 
to  whom  to  grant  and  to  whom  to  refuse  liquor  licenses. 

This  decision  grew  out  of  a  California  liquor  case. 
A  retail  liquor  dealer  applied  for  a  license  hut  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  his  place  was  in  bad 
repute.  Thereupon  he  sold  liquor  without  a  license 
and  was  arrested.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  was  discharged  by  the  court  on  the 
ground  that  the  ordinance  made  his  business  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  others  and  denied 
him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  plea  being 
that  liquor  should  be  considered  the  same  as  other 
merchandise.  As  Ave  see,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  this  decision  and  now  distinctly  states  that 
no  one  has  an  inherent  right  to  sell  liquor  as  he  has 
to  sell  food  or  clothing. 


BREVITIES. 

I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  blow 
Upon  the  sails  of  » our  lost  ship. 

If  I  count  brlug  her  home,  I  know 
New  hope  would  reach  your  eye  and  lip  ; 

Lomr,  Iona  you’ve  walled,  planning  this 
And  that,  tor  "  When  my  ship  comes  home !  " 

Far.  far  away  the  vessel  Is 

The  winds  are  weak,  she  may  not  come. 

But  trust  and  hope,  some  happy  day 
A  ship  you  little  kuow  will  come 
With  peaep  for  you  and  you  will  say, 

“  My  ship  comes  home !  My  ship  comes  home  !” 

Make  a  map  of  your  farm. 

Know  where  your  tile  drains  are. 

Make  the  acquaintance  of  yourself. 

Boys,  read  T.  B.  Terry’s  “  Talk  to  the  Boys,”  page  792. 

Does  it  pay  you  to  use  a  land  roller  ?  How  ?  When  ? 
Where  f 

Have  you  read  all  about  the  broiler  business  on  the 
poultry  page  ? 

How  do  you  like  our  Thanksgiving  bill-of-fare  under 
Woman’s  Work  f 

There  are  places  in  the  world  where  it  will  pay  to  raise 
Jerseys  for  beef  or  Herefords  for  milk  or  Shetland  ponies 
for  work. 

Come  on,  ye  potato  diggers.  Chas.  E.  Clark,  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  holds  the  championship  up  to  date.  See 
page  792.  Next  1 

Let  some  enterprising  Galloway  breeder  breed  his  cattle 
for  thick  hair  and  hide.  What  else  is  there  to  take  the 
place  of  Buffalo  robes  ? 

“  There  is  no  success  like  success  itself.”  But  the  grand¬ 
est  successes  of  wickedness,  we  should  bear  in  miud,  are 
bound  to  lead  to  ruin  sooner  or  later. 

To  illustrate  the  beauties  of  our  patent  system  we  may 
state  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  a  “  new  process  ” 
of  curing  meats,  which  consists  in  soaking  the  meats  in  a 
solution  of  soda  befere  putting  them  in  salt ! 

The  proposed  “  nursery  trust”  seems  to  have  been  given 
up.  The  promoters  did  not  offer  enough  for  the  stock  aud 
fixtures  of  individual  nurseries  and  wanted  to  pay  too 
much  in  “  shares.”  The  times  are  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a 
“  trust.” 

Tennessee  peach  pits  landed  at  New  England  nurseries 
have  cost,  in  former  years,  about  00  cents  per  bushel.  This 
year  there  are  not  enough  pits  in  Tennessee  to  “go 
around”  and,  as  we  have  stated,  California  pits  are  being 
used.  Pits  recently  sent  from  California  to  Connecticut 
cost  nearly  $3  per  bushel,  including  freight.  Too  much. 
They  must  be  put  here  for  less  than  that  or  there  will  be 
only  an  “  off  year”  demand  for  them. 

Last  year,  about  this  time,  our  asparagus  bed  was 
heavily  mulched  with  coarse  manure.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  mice  and  moles  from  far  and  near  selected  this 
sheltered  plot  for  their  winter  headquarters,  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  plants,  many  of  which  were  destroyed.  A 
better  way,  we  fancy,  would  be  to  leave  the  bed  exposed 
until  spring  when  manure  or  concentrated  fertilizers  may 
be  applied  with  safety  and  with  benefit  to  the  plants. 

Secretary  J.  S.  Woodward,  who  begins  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  his  new  “  Lambery  ”  this  week,  w’rites  us  that  he 
proposes  to  try  the  experiment  of  feeding  steers  to  make 
beel  in  competition  with  the  West.  While  there  may  not 
be  as  much  profit  in  it  as  in  early  lamb  raisiug,  he  believes 
that  with  the  right  class  of  steers,  w’armly  housed  and 
quietly  kept  ou  a  proper  combination  of  foods,  there  is  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  besides  the  manure.  “  We  are  going 
to  prove  It  or  lose  some  money,”  he  says. 

In  the  story  “The  Pie  Hunter’s  Profit  ”  last  week,  a  hint 
was  given  about  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  country.  The  statistics  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  are  just  at  hand,  and  from 
them  we  learn  that  the  American  railroads  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  704,743  workmen,  independent  of  stockholders,  and 
provide  a  living  for  3,000,000  persons  !  The  railroad  hands, 
the  expressmen,  the  mail-carriers  and  postmasters  and 
the  workmen  in  the  proposed  government  storage  ware¬ 
houses  would  make  a  very  good-sized  army. 

Your  subscription  for  1891  wilt  be  free  ( you  now  being 
a  subscriber)  If  you  send  us  a  club  of  FOUR  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  besides  your  own,  at  the  club  price,  $1.50  each. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


especial  glut  of  supplies  from  nearer 
sources. 


Hay  is  quiet. 

Squashes  plentiful. 

Cabbages  are  firmer. 

Apples  are  unchanged. 

Onions  aro  a  little  easier. 

Celery  is  in  great  abundance. 

Dried  fruits  maintain  good  prices. 
Cranberries  have  advanced  slightly. 
Buckwheat  is  quoted  at  58  to  60  cents. 
Cauliflowers  are  doing  better  if  of  fine 
quality. 

Grapes  are  easy,  many  lots  being  in  poor 
condition. 

Cucumbers  from  Florida  bring  81.50  to 
83  per  crate. 

Hickory  nuts  are  in  good  demand  at 
good  prices. 

Southern  string  beans  sell  for  81  to  $2 
per  bushel  crate. 

Butter  is  firm  and  higher  than  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report. 

Cheese  is  quiet,  the  dealings  being  re¬ 
stricted  mostly  to  the  home  demand. 

A  Michigan  grower  reported  a  turnip 
three  feet  in  circumference  and  weighing 
14  pounds. 

Potatoes  have  been  a  little  dull  this 
week  owing  to  a  moderate  demand  and  in¬ 
creased  supplies. 

Clover  seed  is  reported  badly  injured  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  frequent 
and  heavy  rains  during  October. 

Chestnuts  have  advanced  to  85.50  per 
bushel  for  the  best.  There  are  plenty  in 
market,  however,  that  can’t  be  sold  for 
half  that  price. 

Sweet  potatoes  vary  greatly  in  quality 
and  price.  Southern  and  low  grades  of 
Jerseys  are  plenty  and  sell  low,  but  choice 
South  Jersey  are  scarce  and  sell  quickly. 

Reports  from  Washington  County,  N  Y., 
which  is  a  leading  potato  growing  county 
of  the  State,  say  that  from  a  third  to  one 
half  of  the  crop  has  been  ruined  by  potato 
rot.  The  crop  was  about  two-thirds  of  the 
average. 

Reports  from  the  winter  wheat  belt  are 
favorable.  The  plant  is  still  growing  occa¬ 
sionally  here  and  there  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  belt.  The  Hessian  fly  is  reported, 
its  ravages  so  far  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  early-sown  portion  of  the 
wheat. 

Florida  oranges  are  arriving  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  and  sell  readily  at  good 
prices.  If  the  growers  do  not  repeat  the 
mistake  they  made  last  year  of  crowding 
large  shipments  on  the  market  early  in 
the  season,  they  should  realize  good  prices 
for  their  fruit  all  through  the  season. 

Winter  wheat  millers  report  the  flour 
trade  dull.  They  have  stocks  of  wheat 
sufficient  to  last  them  about  a  month;  but 
think  that  if  the  demand  for  flour  should 
increase,  these  stocks  of  wheat  would  melt 
away  very  rapidly,  and  that  there  would  be 
a  sharp  and  active  demand  for  wheat  to 
grind. 

England's  wheat  crop  is  reported  to  be 
a  fairly  good  one,  but  receipts  trom  Russia, 
Roumania,  South  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  falleu  off  considerably, 
so  the  price  teuds  upward.  As  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  our  chief  competitors  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  this  should  favor  prices  here. 

Latest  reports  from  North  Dakota  say 
that  the  wheat  throughout  the  Red  River 
Valley  is  thrashing  out  so  much  better  than 
was  expected  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
transportation  for  it.  The  yield  in  the 
valley  is  now  estimated  at  22,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  There  are  over  300  farmers  with  indi¬ 
vidual  crops  reaching  10,000  bushels  or  more. 

AT  New  York,  for  the  week  ending  Sat¬ 
urday  tobacco  sales  were  as  follows: 
850  cases  State  Havana,  13  to  19X  cents; 
1,000  18S9  Wisconsin  Havana,  9  to  12;  200 

1888  Pennsylvania  seed  leaf,  11  to  13  ;  450 

1889  Pennsylvania  Havana,  13  to  30 ;  450 
1889  Pennsylvania  seed  leaf,  9  to  13 ;  500 
1889  Zimmer’s  Spanish,  12)a  to  16;  250  1889 
Ohio,  7K  to  10  ;  200  1889  New  England  Ha¬ 
vana,  16  to  45 ;  200  sundries,  6  to  35  ;  total, 
4,100  cases. 

California  fruits  continue  to  arrive  in 
good  quantity  considering  the  season. 
There  are  some  pears,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
receipts  consists  of  grapes,  led  by  Tokays. 
The  season’s  shipments  will  reach  about 
600  car-loads.  With  an  ample  crop  next 
year,  and  expected  reductions  in  cost  of 
transportation,  it  is  thought  that  about 
1,000  car-loads  can  be  sent  here  on  a  fairly 
profitable  basis,  provided  that  there  is  no 


Reports  from  the  principal  corn  crowing 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  the  corn  is  falling  way  below 
former  estimates,  and  the  quality  of  the 
crop  is  very  inferior.  In  these  States  old 
corn  is  selling  at  from  45  to  60  cents  a 
bushel.  New  corn,  so  far,  has  not  been 
offered  at  all  on  the  market.  It  is  too  green 
to  shell.  There  is  very  little  of  it  to  spare, 
and  the  majority  of  the  farmers  must  keep 
the  largest  proportion  of  their  crop  for 
feed. 

Dispatches  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  say 
that  the  yield  of  corn  is  much  less  than 
was  anticipated,  the  average  in  that  part  of 
the  State  being  less  than  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  further  west  even  less.  Farmers 
have  nothing  to  feed  with,  and  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  hogs  half  fattened  are  being  rushed 
to  market  and  sacrificed  at  very  low  prices. 
Corn  is  selling  on  the  streets  for  from  50  to 
53  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  fact  that  in  western  counties  there 
is  much  destitution.  Many  homesteads 
are  heavily  incumbered,  and  a  few  have 
been  abandoned.  Women  and  children  are 
suffering  for  food,  clothing  and  fuel. 

Hop  reports  from  Mark  Lane  are  to  the 
effect  that  some  large  growths  have  been 
taken  at  average  prices  of  £13  and  £13  10s. 
per  cwt.  (about  865).  These  were  hops  of 
fine  quality  throughout,  or  they  would  not 
have  made  such  high,  all-round  prices. 
Growths  of  medium  quality  continue  to 
bring  planters  about  £10  10s.  (about  852) 
per  cwt.  average,  and  selected  panels  of  the 
choicest  sorts  are  still  making  £15  (about 
$75)  as  between  grower  and  merchant.  The 
market  has  been  very  quiet,  there  being  a 
decided  falling  off  in  the  general  demand. 
The  stock  of  hops  of  all  kinds  is,  however, 
so  small  that  there  is  hardly  any  likelihood 
of  the  present  firmness  of  the  trade  being 
affected.  On  this  market  there  is  little 
change,  the  trading  being  limited,  but 
there  is  little  prospect  of  any  decline  in 
prices. 

The  November  cotton  returns  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  make  the  average 
yield  187  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  It  is 
about  the  same  as  the  yield  of  last  year, 
and  better  than  the  returns  of  yield  last 
November,  which  were  exceeded  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  final  investigation.  Some  of 
the  returns  report  killing  frosts,  which  did 
not  extend  to  a  large  area  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  cotton  belt.  Much  will,  there¬ 
fore,  depend  on  the  weather  of  November 
and  December,  not  only  in  perfecting 
growth,  but  in  saving  the  crop.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  lint  has  been  deteriorated  by  ex¬ 
cessive  rains  and  injured  by  discoloration. 
The  estimated  yields  by  States  are  as 
follows:  Virginia,  168  pounds;  North  Car¬ 
olina,  182 ;  South  Carolina,  175 ;  Georgia, 
165;  Florida,  108;  Alabama,  160;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  200;  Louisiana,  238  ;  Texas,  196;  Ar¬ 
kansas,  225 ;  Tennessee,  191. 

Poultry  has  been  dull  for  the  last  week, 
except  for  the  best  grades.  The  prospect 
is  that  the  Thanksgiving  market  will  be  a 
ruinous  one  unless  the  weather  changes. 
The  health  officers  will  probably  reap  a 
large  harvest.  Poultry  is  usually  expected 
here  for  Thanksgiving  on  Monday  morning 
or  Tuesday  morning  at  the  very  latest.  It 
is  then  put  in  the  hands  of  the  retailers, 
who  are  able  to  offer  it  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  the  consumers.  The  best  way  of 
shipping  dressed  poultry  is  by  express.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  an  expensive  method  of 
transportation,  but  it  is  better  thau  to  ship 
by  freight  and  have  the  health  authorities 
dump  the  whole  lot  in  the  river,  as  is  often 
done.  Fat,  nicely  dressed  poultry,  especi¬ 
ally  turkeys,  arriving  in  good  condition 
will  bring  good  prices.  The  fowls  should 
be  kept  without  food  for  at  least  24  hours 
before  killing.  This  is  why  many  fail.  To 
have  the  crop  empty  is  not  enough.  If 
shippers  could  place  their  noses  over  some 
of  the  packages  as  they  are  opened  here 
and  inhale  the  sour  odor  given  off  by 
poultry  which  appears  to  be  all  right,,  they 
would  not  wonder  at  the  low  prices  re- 
turued.  It  will  pay  to  save  the  feathers  if 
they  are  nicely  dried  and  kept  iu  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  of  turkeys 
should  be  kept  separate  and  tied  in  bundles. 
They  are  extensively  used  in  making 
brushes,  dusters,  fans,  etc.  Dressed  poultry 
should  be  thoroughly  cooled,  packed  in 
dry,  bright  wheat  or  rye  straw,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  prevent  the  birds  touching,  in 
clean  boxes  or  barrels.  The  character  and 
weight  of  the  contents  of  each  package 
should  be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  to¬ 
gether  with  the  name  of  the  shipper,  and 
the  consignee  should  be  notified  of  the 
shipment  by  mail. 


The  November  returns  to  me  I) -pert¬ 
inent  of  Agriculture  of  rates  of  yield  per 
acre  make  the  average  for  corn  19  9  bush¬ 
els;  potatoes  57.5  bushels;  buckwheat, 
14.5  bushels;  hay,  1.20  ton;  tobacco,  718 
pounds.  The  corn  crop  makes  the  smallest 
yield  reported,  excepting  only  that  of  1881, 
which  was  18  6  bushels.  That  of  1887  was 
20.1  bushels.  It  is  83  per  cent  of  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  10  years,  a  period  which  in¬ 
cluded  four  unusually  poor  years  and  only 
73  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop.  The  indica¬ 
tions  of  recent  returns  have  been  so  uni¬ 
form  that  the  estimate  for  permanent 
record  will  not  be  likely  to  change  this 
figure  unless  by  a  slight  fraction.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  the  last  decade  is  not  due  to  im¬ 
pairment  of  fertility,  but  to  unfavorable 
meteorological  influences.  The  highest 
rates  are  in  New  England  as  usual  ;  New 
York  averages  25.3;  Pennsylvania,  27.5; 
Ohio,  20.7;  Michigan,  26  7;  Indiana, 
24  3;  Illinois,  25;  Iowa,  26;  Missouri, 
25.8;  Kansas.  11.3;  Nebraska,  20.3.  The 
principal  decline  is  in  the  corn  sur¬ 
plus  States.  The  average  rate  of  yield  of 
potatoes  is  57.5  bushels.  The  condition  of 
the  crop  in  October  was  lower  than  in  any 
reported  previous  crop,  except  in  1887,  being 
61.7,  against  61.5,  when  the  rate  of  yield 
was  56  9  bushels  per  acre.  It  imports 
scarcity  and  warrants  high  prices.  The 
low  rates  of  yield  of  principal  States  are 
as  follows:  New  York,  62  bushels  ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  68;  Michigan,  58;  Ohio,  46;  In¬ 
diana,  37;  Illinois,  30;  Iowa,  48;  Missouri, 
39;  Kansas,  98;  Nebraska,  27;  Minnesota, 
68:  Maine  reports  95;  New  Hampshire,  90 
and  Vermont,  95.  The  yields  of  the  hay 
crop  are  large,  as  a  rule,  throughout  the 
country.  The  cane  sugar  crop  will  be  a 
large  one,  and  sugar  beets  have  done  well 
west  of  the  Missouri,  indicating  a  probably 
rapid  development  of  the  sugar  industry. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Hog  cholera  is  reported  in  several  coun¬ 
ties  in  Ohio. 

Another  cotton-picking  machine  has  been 
invented  by  a  Chicago  man. 

It  may  interest  our  friends  to  know  that 
the  price  of  nails  will  probably  be  increased 
shortly. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  of  York,  Pa.,  has  recently 
filled  an  order  for  25,000  plows  for  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic. 

There  is  danger  of  a  grain  blockade  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  the  supply  of  cars 
being  totally  inadequate  to  move  the  crop, 
Twenty  thousand  Kansas  farmers  held  a 
jollification  at  a  small  town  near  Wichita 
over  the  capture  of  so  many  Congressmen 
and  State  officers  at  the  late  election. 

Indiana  farmers’  institutes  will  be  held 
at  Mitchell,  Lawrence  County,  November 
21-22;  Nashville,  Browu  County,  November 
25-26;  Brownston,  Jackson  County,  Nov¬ 
ember  28-29. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  which  has 
been  open  since  early  in  October,  closes  on 
November  29.  It  has  been  largely  attended 
throughout  and  maintains  its  old  time  rep¬ 
utation  as  an  instructive  and  popular  exhi¬ 
bition. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Thrashing  Machine  Co.’s 
works  at  Racine,  Wis.,  cover  more  than  40 
acres  of  ground,  and  comprise  15  buildings 
with  a  floor  surface  of  1,000,000  square  feet. 
Upwards  of  1,000  men  are  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  works. 

Emperor  William  recently  opened  the 
debate  at  the  session  of  the  Prussian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  at  Berlin.  He  advocated 
the  need  of  affording  increased  protection 
for  the  lives  and  health  of  laborers  by  the 
employment  of  agricultural  machines. 

New  York  State  institutes  will  be  held 
at  Cedarville,  Herkimer  County,  Novem¬ 
ber  20-21;  Mayfield,  Fulton  County,  No¬ 
vember  24-25,  after  which  there  will  be  a 
cessation  until  December  1,  when  they  will 
be  resumed  at  Granville,  AV  ashington 
County. 

A  report  comes  from  Natchez,  Miss.,  that 
a  party  of  New  York  and  Boston  capital¬ 
ists  have  bought,  through  a  local  agency, 
144,000  acres  of  laud  iu  Concordia  Parish. 
The  lands  are  along  the  Bayou  Cocoda, 
are  finely  timbered,  and  will  be  lined  and 
made  into  a  cotton  plantation  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  President  expresses  a  hopeful 
view  of  agricultural  affairs.  The  possibil¬ 
ity  of  serving  the  corn  growers  throughout 
the  country  by  extending  the  market  for 
Indian  corn  in  foreign  countries  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  Secretary’s  attention,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  appointed  a  special 
agent  abroad,  having  special  qualifications 


for  this  duty,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  possibilities  of  promoting  the 
consumption  of  Indian  corn  in  European 
countries. 

The  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  packers 
have  decided  to  advance  the  price  of  all 
tinned  meats  and  lard  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  on  account  of  the  increased  duties 
on  tin.  As  the  new  rate  does  not  go  into 
effect  for  some  months  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  evident,  but  it  furnishes  an 
excuse. 

In  the  recent  election,  a  judge  was  elected 
in  Kansas  who  has  no  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law,  has  never  practiced  nor  been 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  has  always  been 
a  farmer  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  is  good  timber  from  which  to  make 
judges.  It  certainly  is  better  than  some 
that  is  used  in  the  East.  The  Alliance  is 
sending  him  to  a  law  school  for  a  short 
term. 

The  horse  show  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  closed  on  Saturday  night.  The  great 
feature  of  the  closing  exhibition  was  the 
high  jumping  contest  which  is  simply  a 
barbarous  exhibition  fraught  with  danger 
to  both  horse  and  rider.  Roseberry  was 
not  iu  good  condition  and  Ontario,  who 
managed  to  get  over  the  bar  at  seven  feet 
one  inch,  was  ruled  out  because  he  struck 
his  knee  on  the  bar.  The  condition  was 
that  a  horse  must  make  at  least  seven  feet 
one  inch  to  receive  a  prize.  Considerably 
more  than  100, 000  people  attended  the  show 
during  the  week. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  a  report 
that  the  Mexican  Government  had  placed 
an  import  duty  upon  cattle  from  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
now  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
the  Department  of  State  inclosing  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  United  States  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Nuevo  Laredo,  in  reply  to  one  sent 
from  the  State  Department  instructing 
him  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject,  in 
which  that  official  states  that  no  such 
duty  has  to  his  knowledge  been  imposed 
by  the  Mexican  Government,  but  that  that 
government  is  now  preparing  a  tariff  bill, 
none  of  the  details  of  which  have  so  far 
been  made  public. 

A  new  route  for  dressed  meat  shipment 
to  which  we  referred  some  months  since 
has  been  inaugurated.  The  British  steam¬ 
ship  Moorish  Prince  has  arrived  at  Louisi¬ 
ana  Ice  Works,  New  Orleans,  where  she 
will  load  for  London  with  fresh  meat, 
hides,  tallow,  etc.  The  compartments 
under  three  hatches  are  fitted  with  refrig¬ 
erating  apparatus  for  the  carrying  of  fresh 
meat  and  the  others  will  be  used  to  stow 
hides,  tallow,  etc.  Three  other  vessels  have 
been  fitted  up  with  refrigerators,  and  will 
follow  the  Moorish  Prince,  plying  regularly 
between  New  Orleans  and  London,  and 
carrying  beef  slaughtered  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  for  the  English  market. 

There  was  a  seizure  of  160  bales  of  wool  at 
Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  its 
kind  under  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  mate¬ 
rial  is  valued  at  810,000  and  was  entered  as 
cattle  hair,  which  is  upon  the  free-list.  It 
is  said  that  there  was  but  a  thin  layer  of 
hair  on  the  outside  of  the.bales,  the  interior 
being  wool.  The  provisions  of  the  Customs 
Adminstration  Bill  are  very  strict  in  regard 
to  violations  of  the  law.  Section  nine  of 
that  act  declares  that  if  any  person  shall 
make  an  entry  of  merchandise  by  means 
of  a  false  or  a  fraudulent  invoice  the  goods 
shall  be  forfeited  and  the  offender  shall 
upon  conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  85,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Garnett,  Kan.— A  large  crop  of  wheat 
sown  owlug  to  the  favorable  weather  audit 
is  looking  well.  Feeders  offering  40  cents 
per  bushel  for  new  corn.  Apples  bring  60 
to  75  cents  per  bushel.  Late  potatoesa  fair 
crop;  worth  81  per  bushel.  Farmers  pay¬ 
ing  81  to  81  25  per  day  for  help.  s.  E. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.— Corn  never  so  poor 
except  in  a  few  seasons  when  caught  by  early 
frosts;  from  10  to  20  bushels  of  poor  quality 
is  the  yield.  Late  potatoes  yield  from  25  to 
100,  and  a  few  150  bushels  per  acre  ;  better 
than  was  expected,  but  the  acreage  was 
smaller  than  usual.  Corn  sells  for  40  to 
50  cents  for  new,  and  60  to  75  ceuts  for  old. 
Potatoes  iu  good  demand  at  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Vegetables  scarce,  excellent  tur¬ 
nips  and  cabbage.  Cabbage  50  to  75  ceuts 
per  dozen;  turnips  hard  to  sell  at  20  cents 
per  bushel.  Farmers  selling  all  the  stock 
possible  to  save  feeding.  Little  fall  plow 
ing  being  done.  Apples  scarce  and  high, 
aud  of  poor  quality.  L  trge  surplus  of 
poultry.  s- 
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A  Boom  for  Maple  Sugar. 

A  Bounty  of  Two  Cents  ter  Pound 
Offered  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


But  only  the  highest  quality  maple 
sugar  will  get  this  bonus,— How  to 
improve  such  sugar.— The  latest 
improved  methods.— Begin  now  to 
get  ready,  or  you  may  lose  the 
extra  bounty. 

A  tremendous  impetus  will  be  given  to 
the  production  of  maple  sugar  by  the 
bounty  of  cent  and  two  cents  per 
pound  which  is  to  be  paid  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  all  maple  sugar  here¬ 
after  produced  in  this  couutry.  This  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  agricultural  part  of 
the  new  tariff  law.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  this  bounty  would  apply  to  next 
spring’s  crop  of  maple  sugar. 

Tne  sugar  bounty  law,  Section  241,  reads: 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act  providing  terms  for 
the  admission  of  imported  sugars  and  molasses,  and 
for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  on  sugars  of  domestic 
production  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1891. 

Therefore  all  maple  sugar  made  next 
spring  in  conformity  with  the  law  will  get 
the  bounty.  In  order  to  draw  the  bounty, 
the  producer  must  before  April  1,  get  a 
license  from  the  commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue,  and  must  make  not  less  than 
500  pounds. 

If  the  sugar  makers’  product  is  less  than 
500  pounds  they  should  cooperate  and  have 
the  syrup  carried  to  one  central  point  and 
there  made  into  sugar  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Cooley  Cooperative  Cream  Gathering 
butter  factories  now  work  and  thus  save 
the  bounty. 

The  law  applies  only  to  those  who  expect 
to  get  the  bounty.  Farmers  who  make  less 
than  500  pounds  of  maple  sugar,  or  a  greater 
amount  and  are  too  lazy  to  apply  for  a 
license,  can  make  all  the  sugar  they  wisti 
to  without  being  in  any  way  liable  under 
this  law.  But  if  you  want  to  get  the  bounty, 
you  must  comply  with  the  above  regula¬ 
tions.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter.  It  in 
volves  only  the  simplest  kind  of  a  record  of 
what  apparatus  you  use  and  the  amount 
aud  quality  of  your  sugar.  Full  informa 
tion,  with  the  necessary  blanks  to  fill  out 
in  order  to  get  a  license  that  will  entitle  you 
to  the  bounty,  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of 
cost  if  you  write  a  letter  as  follows: 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Sir.  Please  to  send  all  necessary  papers 
and  blanks  for  me  to  All  out  in  order  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  you  for  a  license  to  manufacture  maple 
sugar  and  get  the  bounty  therefor.  Respectfully 
yours,  rsigu  With  your  name  In  full,  your  post- 
oftlce,  county  and  State.] 


For  the  coming  season,  however,  it  has 
several  important  improvements.  It  is 
not  the  old  Cook  evaporator,  but  com¬ 
bines  with  the  best  of  the  foundation  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Cook  patent  improvements  of 
the  Williams  and  Butler  &  Corey  patents. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  cross-wise 
crimps  or  corrugations  is  of  course  retained. 
These  corrugations  form  resisting  cham¬ 
bers  that  accumulate  the  passing  heat,  and 
increase  the  heat  capacity  25  to  50  per  cent. 
A  cover  has  been  added  which  still  further 
increases  the  evaporating  capacity  of  the 
evaporator,  and,  in  addition,  prevents  the 
steam  from  entering  the  sugar  house,  car¬ 
rying  it  off  through  the  steam  chimney. 
This  keeps  the  air  of  the  sugar  house  pure. 
It  prevents  dust,  dirt,  ashes  and  soot  from 
falling  into  the  boiling  sap.  It  prevents 
the  steam  condensing  on  the  underside  of 
tne  roof  of  the  sugar  house,  and,  after 
mingling  with  the  dust,  falling  back  into 
the  sap,  as  it  is  liable  to  when  the  cover  is 
not  used,  thus  injuring  the  value  of  the 
sugar,  and  perhaps  reducing  it  below  the 
standard  set  for  the  two-cent  bounty.  The 
cover  also  keeps  the  steam  from  the  sugar 
house,  and  makes  it  more  healthful  to 
work  in. 

Again,  the  double  furnace  casings  form 
air  chambers  along  the  full  length  of  the 
arch,  through  which  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  sides  is  drawn  up  and  over  the 
face  of  the  boiling  sap,  and  then  into  the 
steam  chimney,  thus  assisting  very  materi¬ 
ally  in  the  evaporation  and  in  the  more 
rapid  removal  of  thesteam.  and  consequent 
purity  and  light  color  of  the  syrup. 


rl  he  \\  illiams  Bellows  Falls  evaporator 
has  not  only  the  best  and  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  but  is  the  lowest  in  price  when  the 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  are  taken 
into  the  account. 

Another  improvement  is  a  sugaring  off 
thermometer.  This  is  so  made  as  to  be 
placed  in  the  evaporator  to  get  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  boiling  syrup.  It  has  a 
wooden  handle,  so  it  can  be  easily  taken 
hold  of  without  burning  the  hand.  Direc¬ 
tions  go  with  these  thermometers,  telling 
at  what  temperature  the  syrup  should  be 
to  give  it  the  density  that  would  make  the 
best  sugar,  and  the  weight  of  the  syrup 
when  cooked.  This  is  more  convenient  and 
said  to  be  much  more  correct  than  the 
saccharometer  which  has  been  used  so 
many  years,  as  with  that  the  syrup  would 
have  to  be  run  off  into  a  cup  and  tested, 
while  with  these  thermometers  it  can  be 
tested  in  the  evaporator,  the  thermometer 
lying  in  the  evaporator  all  the  time  while 
the  sap  is  cooking.  This  thermometer  with 
the  Williams  improved  evaporators  makes 
it  easy  for  even  one  not  an  expert  in  sugar 
making  to  produce  a  No.  1  article. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  at  once 
by  ail  enterprising  sugar  makers  to  put  in 
the  Williams  improved  evaporators  before 
snow  flies.  The  manufacturers  will  be 
crowded  with  orders,  which  will  have  to  be 
filled  in  rotation.  Hence  there  is  quite  as 
much  necessity  for  ordering  the  apparatus 
promptly  as  there  is  for  applying  for  a 
license  to  get  the  bounty. — New  England 
Homestead 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


NEW  PARLOR  CAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  It* 
Everybody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 
Amusement. 

Fat.  1-eb. 

19, 1889. 


Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  $1. 

Bronze, 

75  cents.  _ _  .  . 

ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY,  ~ 

Cor.  Corn  lull  and  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

jQso  Patentees  ol  ROBBER  ELASTIC  FURHIT0RE  TIPS. 

WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand  made  oak  leath 
er  Harness,  single  87  to  $80.  Double 
S19.:>0  to  $lt).  Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Order  oue.  KINO  Sc  CO.,  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.  Y 


[IN  GLOVE  00  Gloversville,  N.  Y 

,  .  ,  *1  Will  send  you,  post- 

paid,  ill'eet  from  factory.  1  pr.  of  Men’s  Wool  Mitts 
tV  bl,ok  palms.  50e.:  i  pr  Men’s  me  Kid  Gloves  or 
5! 1  1";  Heece  lined,  6(’c.:  1  pr.  Men’s  heavy  unllned 
Calf- kin  Gloves,  -lie.:  i  pr.  Ladies’  tine  Kid  Gloves,  or 
Mitts,  fleece  lined,  80e.;  1  pr.  Men’s  Dogskin  Driving 
Gtovos,  90c.;  1  pr.  Men's  Buckskin  Uloves  or  Mitts, 
fleece  lined,  81  ;  Best  Buckskin  Purse  marie  (2  apart¬ 
ments).  80c.:  Buckskin  Coin  Bag.FOe.;  Buckskin  Tobac¬ 
co  Pooch.  80c.  All  the  above  Cor  *4.50.  Send  card 
for  price  list.  Stamps  taken.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed  or  Money  Refunded. 


This  request  should  be  made  at  once.  To 
make  sure  that  you  get  the  papers,  fill 
them  out,  have  them  accepted,  and  receive 
the  official  license  long  before  April  1st. 
Remember  also  that  thousands  of  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  made,  that  many  will  rush  in 
at  the  last  moment,  and  that  official  bus¬ 
iness  is  always  slow,  and  that  as  licenses 
will  be  issued  in  order  of  application  it  will 
be  first  come,  first  served.  If  you  don’t  get 
your  license  before  sugaring  begins,  you 
can’t  get  the  bounty.  Write  the  above  re¬ 
quest  at  once,  aud  you  will  be  all  ready  for 
the  extra  two  cents  long  before  April  1st. 
The  extra  two  cents  will  be  paid  on  every 
pound  of  maple  sugar  made  in  the  United 
States  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

But  maple  sugar  must  be  good  to  get 
either  the  extra  bounty  or  fetch  a  profitable 
price  in  market.  The  best  sugar  will  test 
“  not  less  than  ninety  degrees  by  the 
polariscope,”  and  will  therefore  be  entitled 
to  the  full  bounty  of  two  cents  per  lb.  But 
a  large  amount  of  the  maple  sugar  as 
commonly  made  will  test  “  not  less  than  80 
degrees,”  and  such  will  get  only  1%  cent 
per  lb.  bounty.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  maple 
sugar  in  market  will  test  84  to  80  degrees 
by  the  polariscope,  and  thus  get  only  the 
1%  cent  bounty.  Besides  this,  a  large 
quantity  of  low  grade  sugar  has  heretofore 
been  sold  that  won’t  test  even  80  degrees, 
and  such  stuff  won’t  get  any  bounty.  Now 
by  the  use  of  the  latest  improved  methods 
and  appliances,  the  lowest  grade  sugar  can 
be  so  improved  as  to  test  over  80,  and  get 
the  1 %  cent  bounty.  But,  more  impor¬ 
tant  still,  by  the  use  of  the  Williams 
evaporator  and  good  management  the  great 
bulk  of  the  crop  can  be  brought  up  to  test 
90  and  over,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  the 
full  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound.  Not 
only  can  maple  sugar  thus  be  made  to  get 
the  bounty,  but  the  cost  of  producing  such 
sugar  is  by  ths  systeim  greatly  reduced. 

The  Williams  Bellows  Falls  evaporator 
Is  the  most  popular  in  the  great  sugar 
orchards  of  Vermont,  York  State  and 
Ohio,  which  has  proved  Its  excellence 


The  evaporator  is  fitted  with  double  ends 
—that  is,  has  a  finishing  up  apartment  and 
faucet  at  each  end.  This  construction 
overcomes  the  deposit  of  so-called  ”  niter,” 
or  malate  of  lime,  which  often  gives  so 
much  trouble.  It  is  this  niter,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  malic  acid  and  lime,  that  must  be 
largely  overcome  in  order  to  make  a  sugar 
that  will  test  90  degrees  by  the  polariscope, 
and  get  the  full  two-cent  bouuty.  There  are 
two  ways  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  in 
the  Williams  Bellows  Falls  evaporator.  Tne 
first  is  by  reversing  the  evaporator  each 
morning  before  commencing  to  boil  for  the 
day,  which  is  readily  done.  The  deposit  of 
malate  of  lime  can  also  be  avoided  by 
changing  the  location  of  the  regulator  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  one  day  in  the  front 
end,  the  next  in  the  back  end.  Or,  it  need 
remain  in  the  back  end  only  one  or  two 
hours,  if  preferred.  Some  of  the  best 
sugar  makers  prefer  to  use  the  evaporator 
iu  this  way,  although  those  who  haven’t 
tried  it  fear  scorching  the  syrup  if  run  off 
on  the  front  end.  The  reversing  is  sure  to 
loosen  up  any  deposits  of  lime  when  if  the 
first  out  flow  is  strained  through  felt 
strainers  sold  with  the  evaporator  for  that 
purpose,  the  sediment  or  niter  is  got  rid  of 
entirely.  In  fact,  all  syrup  should  be 
strained  through  these  strainers,  as  it  takes 
no  more  time  and  adds  much  to  the  market 
value  of  the  product. 

Sugaring-off  can  be  done  In  the  back  sec¬ 
tion  by  using  the  damper  which  turns  the 
heat  under  or  away  from  the  evaporator  as 
desired.  This  damper  will  be  found  to  be 
of  great  value  for  this  purpose.  The  Wil¬ 
liams  evaporator  is  made  with  or  without 
the  cover  to  be  set  on  a  stone  or  brick  arch. 
It  is  furnished  with  or  without  the  cover 
when  sold  with  tne  portable  iron  arch.  The 
iron  arches  have  the  outside  jacket  and 
two  flues  or  not,  as  desired.  By  examining 
the  illustration,  which  shows  the  whole 
evaporator  clearly,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  two  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
nace.  The  damper  turns  the  heat  or  smoke 
into  either  as  desired.  There  are  many 
other  points  in  the  manufacture  of  maple 
sugar  which  it  is  impossible  to  embrace  in 
this  article,  but  which  are  covered  iu  an 
illustrated  circular  tnac  any  reader  of  this 
paper  may  obtain  free  of  all  cost  by  apply¬ 
ing  for  it  on  a  postal  card  to  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Company,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  stating  that  he  saw  this  offer  in  The 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Quick  Work. 

Twenty  minutes  for  refreshments.  More 
than  a  minute  consumed  in  getting  to  the 
lunch  counter,  and  at  least  three  minutes 
more  gone  before  you  get  what  you  want. 
That’s  modern  haste  for  you.  If  you  tell  a 
busy  man  anything  nowadays  you’ve  got 
to  keep  on  the  jump  with  him  and  give 
him  the  essential  points  without  any  fluffs 
and  frills.  So  you  will  understand  why 
you  are  invited  to  skip  from  one  to  another 
of  the  following  points  : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment  has  restored  thousands  of 
invalids  to  health.  Thousands  gratefully 
admit  it.  You  may  know  who  have  been 
cured,  where  all  these  restored  men  and 
women  live,  and  what  were  the  diseases  re¬ 
moved,  if  you  will  ask  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen  for  their  200  page  book  which  will  be 
sent  entirely  free  of  charge  to  any  address. 
For  over  20  years  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  has  been  doing  this  good  work 
And  there  is  every  good  reason  why  it, 
should  be  good  and  lasting  in  its  results. 
In  the  first  place,  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen  are 
skillful  physicians  ;  in  the  second  place, 
they  are  experienced  chemists  ;  in  thethiid 
place,  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
is  blood  food.  It  is  instantly  and  easily 
available.  Circulation  appropriates  it  aud 
every  hungry  need  has  its  aliment.  Nature 
responds — You  take  heart  again  and,  best 
of  all,  you  get  well.  If  you  want  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have 
already  been  cured  by  the  use  of  the  Com 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment,  you  may  have 
them  by  return  mail  if  you  send  your  ad¬ 
dress  to  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  No.  1529 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  120  Sutter 
St.,  Sau  Franci-co,  Cal.— A  (it) 

LATEST  WHOLESALE  PEICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

New  York,  Monlay,  November  17,  1890 

Beans. —  M arrows — New,  *S25@$SfO;  New  Mediums 
choice,  $2  10 ;  Pea,  82  -10(32  50  ;  Red  Kidney, $3  90  White 
Kidney,  choice.  $2  4n@$2  50  Foreign  Mediums'  *  1  75« 

82  25;  do  Marrow,  82  70t  $2  90;  Green  Peas.  81  05(3*  1". 

Buttek— Ckkamkky.— Elgin,  best  293 - c;  State  and 

Pennsylvania  21  @27%c  ;  Wf stern  b-st,  28rtk8w,c  00 
prime,  2  5%@2?p ,  do  good,  2i(s25i- ;  do  poor,  20(a./2c  ; 
Western  Iuntati  >n  Creamery ,  crime.  21g,22c  •  uo  line 
16318c  .  do  po  r,  1K3 :3c.  Dairy.  State,  best,  25<aitic; 
do  piime,  22@24c;  d.  good.  19«2!c  :  do  pc  or.  u««>18c 
Western,  prln  e.  16:al8c  :  do  fair,  12«j.ISo;  do  poor  10 
wile  :  d0  factory,  nest,  16, 4 IS  .  do  prime  18@l4c:do 
good,  I0312%e. 

Chkesk  — Fancy,  Sept.,  9%@9%c:  fancy,  August  9<« 
9!4o;  good,  SRQS-q;  fair.  7*4(1180:  light  skims,  6%<37c ; 
skims,  2<s2%c;  unlo,  Flat,  6%(<<9%o. 

Eoas.-  Near  b.v  Tresn,  26@27o  ;  Canadian  22*4 'a, 
28c.;  Southern,  21*220:  Kenero,  best,  28%'«25.’:  ire- 
house,^8@22c ;  Limed,  I8%<a  19c. 

Fbuit8.—Fbe8H.— Apples,  Blush,  $3  5o@84  so  ;  Snow, 

83  50@$5  (0 ;  King,  84  UU@$5 10;  Baldwin,  S2  50@S4  5u  ■ 
Gre,  u.  83  00  - $5(0  Ben  Davis,  $3  50,3  84  60:  common 
t,  good,  <1  00 0,83  00;  Lemons,  per  box.  $3  75,0.85  10 
Pears,  Cooking,  per  bbl  ,  §J  00<*  $5  00 ;  Bose,  per  b<  x 
$3  00@$5  00 ;  Secki  1,  per  keg,  $4  •  $5  ;  Anjou,  do,  >  2  26 
<883  00;  Duchess,  per  bbi.,  $5w$6 ;  Cram, er  ies  Cape 
Cod,  $7  50(a. $9  00  per  bbl.  $2  (of 2  no  pji  ,  rale;  do  Jersey 


82  00  a  $2  50  per  crate:  Grapes,  Cone  rd,  I0@25c  per 
basket.  Catawba,  15«>  2'e  per  basket.  Florida  oranges 
$2(384  00  ,,er  box.  Quinces,  *2*87  per  bob 

Domestic  Driku  Apples — Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1814(3160;  poor,  I2%4>  13e ;  coarse  cut,  8%ta9c;  sliced, 
3»Uo;  do  oiu,  3%<.a394c  Chopped,  4,tt4%e.  Cores  and 
sains,  4-<<  4%o.  Cherries,  new.  9@8zc ,  Uo,  old.  ttajloc 
Kaspberries.  '.83300;  Blackberries,  Sw/ie ;  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  18®'. 0c ;  Plums,  new.  10@l2c:  Peaches 
California  peeled,  SOeSSe;  do  un peeled.  1  7w  Oc.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  0%i37c  ;  Apricots,  California,  17.0,21  <>  - 
Plums,  Cal.,  i  6317c. 

Gams —Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  *1  25(38150;  Kng’ish 
snipe,  frt  eh, per  do*.  $1  50;  Gold-  11  piov.  r.  prla  e 

p-r  doz.,  *125.,  $150  St  lid  snipe,  per  doz.  2u@25e  • 
Par  ridges  State  p,  r  pair,  1:0  *  25  uo  V\  est  in' 
p  r  pu'r.  i'icwM  to .  Grouse,  Western  per  pair,  sOco, 
90e;  Woodcock  per  pur  note 85c;  Veils:  n,  ft esh  Bud¬ 
dies,  per  lo,  ]4<3!6c ;  do  frozen,  14a,. rc,  Wild  Ducks, 


W  estern.  Canvass,  per  pair,  $2  5  *83  00;  do,  do.  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $  13$ I  50;  do.  do,  Mallard,  per  pair  =0 
(»H5e:  do,  do.  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair.  10  ,  0c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  '■  0 *25e ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  2)»2ftc. 

Honey  —California  ext  acte  steady  at  04i@7c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher,  tomb  honey  qu'et  at  liwis- 
for  white  cover  in  l  1  >  box  s  UwPc  for  2  lb  boxes- 
buckwheat  quoted,  :2s  lie. 

PouLTRt.  Lirksskd — 1  ursey-  mixed,  per  lb  10a 
12c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  8%<o9c;  do  common  to 
good,  5<38e;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10,317;  Squat. 

white,  per  dozen,  82  50(38 - ;  do  dark,  do.  8156 

Chickens,  spriug,  Philadelphia  8®  12c.:  Western  5 

10c  :  Fowls,  near  by  9310c. 

Poultry- Livk.—  Chickens -Spriug,  per  lb,  8fi9c 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb.  8,b8%c.  do  Western,  per  It. 
S@-c;  roosters,  per  lb.  5c— c;  Turkeys,  per  a.,  8a 
9c ;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair.  55  8  c.  Geese,  West¬ 
ern.  per  pair.  $1  25<3$1  50 

Vkqktablks.— Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl 
$2  bj(382  90  :  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  T.-gg; *2  5t. ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  8175(382  65;  Sweets,  do,  $1  n 
@$3  00.  Onions -Western  New  York  $1  75*82  25  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  $2  504.82  75  do  White.  *3  50-a.Si  00;  do 
yellow.  1 2  50(0.82  75;  Western,  $2  2a«4* 2  50;  Jersey,  $2  2t 
@*2  .a;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100,  $2  2.V385  00 .  Squash, 
per  bbl.,  i5c@$l  25;  Turnips,  pier  bbl.  75*80c.  Egg 
P  ant,  per  bbl..  $1  tots $4  00  ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  Sia 
82  >0,  Celery,  per  doz  ,  25c»7‘c. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT— There  was  an  increase  la  tne  interior 
movement,  and  tuts  nau  a  weakening  off,  et.  .abides 
widen  the  seaboaid  clearance  were  quite  moderate 
On  the  spot  toere  was  a  break  of  2  2%e  as  influenced 
by  tne  business  In  options.  Sales  Ungru  ted  Winter 
"  c@  j'.0O.i ;  No.  2  Re  1  quoted,  #1  el.  valor. 
$ l  019*1  afloat ;  No.  1  Hard  Spring  Nominal,  $1  0,% 
No.  2  November,  99%;  do  December,  $1  0  -PiiaSi  0m«- 
do  January,  $t  02J4@<1  03<tf:  do  February??  u3>oY 
>1  <  4%;  do  March,  a .  04%'„$lu6;  do  April,  tlOOa;  do 
May,  SI  10  7-16  $  07;  do  July,  Sl  01c«i$l  02%.  KYit. 
Firmly  held  but  trading  slow.  Western.  In  noni loads, 
(juoieT  at  1 4  u. 4 be ■  l anada,  71^a72Kc  to  arrive:  staff 
roe  bin.  BARLEY.  -  About  steadyT  Sales— No.  .  Mil¬ 
waukee  quoted  SO.tblc;  Ung  aded  Canada,  90c  s7c 

89c;  extra  No  2  do,  9  c  No.  1  Canada.  9u 
ta.9,e.  BARLEY  MALT.- Firm.  Sales-Old  citv  made 
Canada,  95c;  new  western  quoted  95c<c$l;  Canada 
«■  "5.3U  J'.  CORN.— Also  suffered  a  se  vere  1, re  . k 
Rece'pts  continued  light,  out  ueilh.  r  that  nor  1  he 
Cviiihiued  export  buying  bad  any  material  <  fleet 
I  lie  spot  market  broke  about  %c,  and  trading  was 
quite  brisk.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  alia  White,  c. 
ov  aipe  No.  2  .Mixed,  56*p(aa7c  store  and  elevator, 

..i4t.c  afloat :  yellow,  60e  ;  No.  2  November,  564a c  ;  do 

S’ L^r.0r,nAT« 54  wd°  Ja'iuary.  5'S.  5S>4c;  do  May, 
58..59%c.  OATS.— Were  .Dewise  depressed,  as  In 
fluent- ed  by  the  general  drift  on  all  speculative 
articles.  Receipts  w  re  small,  but  without  effect 
On  the  spot  there  was  a  break  of  iqc3l44c  with  freer 
offerings,  closing  stead).  Trading  was  fairly  active 
s-les—No.  3  mlxeo,  4t.%c  «,4S44c  elevator;  No.  8  white 
49%is449%e  elevator;  No.  2  mixed,  4 iR<gi4i9So  elevator  • 
No  2  white,  3(1*4 -inuaiRc  elevator;  No.  I  white,  5.'ce 
t  levator:  No.  2  Chicago  4S_jc,  Ungraded  mixed  West- 
eru,  45@c0c:  do  white,  49.t5.c.;  No.  2  November 
d tuber,  4 ?->i«tJS-^c;  do  January,  49c  do  May ' 
49^.  ..o^c;  No.  2  White  November,  5o*4e;  do  Decem¬ 
ber,  oiijpc ;  do  May,  51%e. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES -Owing  to  IR-ht  arrivals,  some  of  the  sel¬ 
lers  started  out  to  get  hlgn  prices,  but  butchers  old 
not  see  anything  in  the  condition  ot  tne  beef  market 
to  warrant  a  sharp  rise  In  values,  aval  while  meriiu  u 
to  good  cattle  were  squeezed  up  about  0  c,  comm,  u 
natives  and  Texans  ruled  steadily  tne  market  clos¬ 
ing  dull,  with  a  bare  elearanee  ot  the  yards  V  live 
ear  load  of  very  common  Texans  sola  at  $2  55.  >\\ 

a  eat  1  -ad  ot  Colorado  cuttle  at  $3  40.  poor  to  good  ua’ 

$l  tr>.  *;'**«  **  carload  of  line  Kentucky  do 

atbt  ..  Bulls  un  1  dry  cows  sold  at,  $135^82  75  sings 
amt  oxen  at  $2  62%  $3  20.  Private  cable  advices "e- 
Cilvtd  to  ay  quote  refrigerated  bt  ef  steady  at  4d  or 
lKr  ll*.  and  American  steers  unchanged  at 
lo%<*ii%e  ttops  Uei,  estimated  dressed  weight.  1 
MILCH  COWS.— Market  nominally  unchanged 
CALVES — Steady  for  veuls  at  5..7%c  for  poor  n> 
prime  ;  an  1  a  bunch  of  gra>sers  sold  at  2%c  West 
erus  in  heavy  supply,  and  the  market  ruled  dull  at 
294134c,  with  aOU  reported  unsold  at  the  close,  ' 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS -Common  to  very  prime 
sheep  sold  at  *4  50  per  mu  lb  fair  to  p.  imp  'niU 

S65U*'  a  bunch  of  11,0106  States  broughc 

HOGS  -The  niurket  continues  dull  and  overloaded 
with  light  Western  pigs,  whlcn  are  shipped  here 
from  Buffalo  to  And  a  sale  at  whatever  pGce 
slaughterers  will  give.  Very  few  state  hogs  arriving 
and  me  balance  to  be  marketed  will  most  of  them  be 
sent  to  the  city  after  they  are  dressed.  ° 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


|  Liberties  of  our  Daughters.  ^h&.  f 

£ 

“There  is  no  one  thing  more  delicate  to  \t_ 
decide  upon  than  that  of  the  correspondence  ^ 
of  a  young  girl.  Certainly,  the  letters  of  a  ^ 
.school  girl  should,  in  sheer  justice  to  her,  be  jj; 
subject  to  examination  and  revision.  What  '(f 
if  can  be  more  painful  in  after  life  to  a  sensi-  !4± 

*  f  9 

tive  woman,  when  the  morning  roseate  tints  [J; 
of  illusions  have  vanished,  than  the  record  pre-  \f 
served  by  some  ill-natured  person  of  her  indis-  ^ 
creet  letters,  which,  after  all,  were  but  the  out-  [Jr 
cropping  of  meaningless  exuberance,  yet,  alas!  ^ 
liable  to  grave  misconstruction.”  ^ 

So  writes  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren  in  an  article  ^ 

under  the  above  caption,  in  the  November  f/£* 

[s> 

!4 
E 

c  ,  ~  !& 

Sound  sensible  advice  for  both  Mothers  and  Daughters  is  ]!> 

always  to  be  found  in  the  columns  of  this  leading  Journal  for  |- 
Ladies  and  the  family. 

Handsomely  printed  and  daintily  illustrated,  it  has  won  its 
way  into  nearly  Hall  a  Million  ot  our  best  families 

-  \J> 

HOT  $1  OO  •  Wil,!  maiI  the  J°urnal  from  now  to  January  i,  1892— that 
r  „  ^  *UU  “»  the  balance  of  this  year  FREE,  and  a  FULL  YEAR  from  l7~ 

January  1st.  1891,  to  January  1st,  1892.  Also,  our  handsome  40-page  Premium  Cata 

byg M^s  a'r1  mR AMSF Vnd ,arti^eS'  3nd  includinS  “Art  Needlework  Instructions.”  ^ 
London.  '  R‘  RAMSEY’  also  Kensington  Art  Designs,  by  JANE  S.  CLARK,  of  f 

CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia  Pa 

. 
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Ladies'  Home  Jc 


*7[  <f\ 


N.  B.  This  offer  must  positively  be  mentioned  when  sending  your  subscription,  or  one  year  onlv 

will  be  given.  ~ 


iVjV'VI 


Our  Special  Clubbing  Combinations 

WITH  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  NEWSPAPERS  IN  AMERICA. 

vr““  =5™? 2! 

AMKKic'lx  «ARDeHo^5T' RURAL  XEW-Y0RKER  «  ^ 

"  e  send  both  of  om  Publications  and  any  ONE  of  them  for  $3.75 ;  any  TWO  of  them  with  both  of  ours  for  $4.50. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

rl«H  'th!?' w? Hn  °f  this  ^eat  metropolitan  journal  are  familiar  to  all  who 

[ne^.tae  English  language.  Built  up  to  its  present  enormous  proportions  by 
indefatigable  energy  and  a  fearless  advocacy  of  all  things  it  believes  for  the 

fhe  ndddl^X °P  6iat  nrge’  th-e  Ne7eYork  WORLD  stands  as  the  champion  of 
the  middle  classes  in  all  questions  of  State  aud  National  legislation  which  affects 
their  prosperity.  The  WEEKLY  WORLD  contains  the  best  of  the  matter 
appears  m  its  dally  editions  and  which  will  interest  a  rural  constituency. 
^  J11 16  neY®r  overlooking  the  “  News  ”  portion  of  the  paper,  considerable  space  is 
SXSLl°Jh?"8u^eo?  Whuch  mte^est  the  Housewife,  Fashion,  Home  Art,  Good 

inpoliticsPthe  WEEKIYWORT nW*81*’  PrimHril?  a  uewspaper>  independant 
iff!!’  sen®®  a  famiiy  paper  and  worthy  of 

w  r  or  specimens,  address  T.  E.  WILLSON,  New 


a  place  at  every  fireside. 
Yoke  World,  New  York. 


THE  CHICAGO  TIMES. 


lately?  \oii  will  find  in  us  columus  new  life,  new  vigor — 
edited  by  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country.  It  has  perfected  changes  and  improve- 
ments  m  its  telegraphic  and  local  service,  making  it  by  far  the  newsiest  paper  in 
i'nVuePStmT,f?1SCfUrrLeucf0  ,°.f  ’“portauce  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be  reported 
«  1  fu!1  extent  of  its  news  value.  Its  politics  is  sound:  its 

editorials  are  intelligent :  its  locals  bright,  and  its  general  tone  clean  and  whole 

readers  of  TH^TiYf ^°,d9  ^etr,?po,iltai1  paper.  Religiously  inclined 
leaders  of  IHh  1IMES  will  find  in  it  the  best  selections  from  the  world  of 

sacred  thought.  One  of  the  strongest  features  of  THE  TIMES  is  its  well- 
written,  attractively  illustrated,  and  timely  special  articles.  If  you  want,  a 

WEEKLrTh«Et°cTic.To?mHE  T'MES'  ***P”  «•—- * 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE. 

srssss  *ru£!* 

reading  matter  that  will  benefit  and  entertain  each  member  of  the  familv  "  Irs 
magazine  papers,  many  of  which  are  illustrated,  are  written  bv  leading  authors 
at  home  and  abroad.  Its  news  features  are  unique.  It  tells  all  that  h.ns 
happened  everywhere  within  the  week,  that  is  wortn  remembering,  and  it  tells 
it  in  the  best  way  to  make  it  remembered.  As  a  rule,  the  news  department  does 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Great  Southern  Weekly  claims  the  largest  circulation  of  any  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States.  Over  150,000  every  week.  It  should  go  into  the  home 

The1 ^  WEEKLY1' CWfSTITTTTm^w P°Sted  0U  the  affa*rs  of  the  Sonth. 
ine  vvLijhtvui  LONblll  U1ION  is  a  twelve-page  paper,  and  its  news  mH 

special  service  are  not  excelled  by  any  paper  published.  Its  agricultural  features 
ar®  as  complebe  as_  money  and  ability  can  make  them,  andTts  corps  of  special 
writers  are  taken  from  the  ablest  talent  in  the  country.  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
.  1  u.c.le,  Hemus.  is  regularly  engaged  on  THE  CONSTITUTION  and  his 
inimitable  writings  appear  m  every  number.  Other  special  contributors  are  Bill 
Arp,  the  famous  Southern  humorist  philosopher,  Betsy  Hamilton,  most  perfect 
cracker  dialect  writer  in  the  South,  W.  P.  Reed,  Dr.  W.  L.  Jones,  who  conducts 
the  farmer  s  department,  aud  whose  name  is  a  household  word  among  the 
narHvrrs  South.  The  people  of  the  North  will  find  in  THE  CONSTITU¬ 

TION  \uantaenGatlVe  newspaper‘  For  specimens,  address  CONSTITU- 
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WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  DAIRY  HERDS. 

HOW  FIRST- CLASS  COWS  ARE  CARED  FOR. 

A  subscriber  in  Ohio  recently  sent  us  the  following  note. 
“Will  you  ask  some  of  the  best  winter  dairymen  to  tell  us 
how  they  care  for  their  winter  milking  cows  in  October 
and  November  to  get  them  ready  for  winter  ? 

When  do  they  begin  to  stable  their  cows  ? 

What  do  they  use  for  a  soiling  crop  ? 

What  grains  are  fed  ?  How  much  up  to  the  time  of 
beginning  of  the  regular  winter  care. 

Answers  to  these  questions  follow  : 

Cows  Stabled  the  Entire  Year. 

It  is  our  custom  to  stable  our  cows  the  entire  year,  that 
is,  to  put  them  in  the  stable  morning  and  night,  where 
they  are  fed  their  regular  rations  of  ensilage  and  ground 
feed.  It  is  our  intention  to  feed  right  through  the  summer ; 
though  not  quite  as  much  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter. 
For  a  soiling  crop,  we  use  Red  Clover  and  rye.  V  e  feed 
corn  meal,  bran,  gluten  meal  and  shorts  the  entire  year. 

Kane  County,  Ill.  otman  BROS. 

^  Cows  Need  Stables  When  You  Need  Fires. 

i  commence  to  stable  my  milch  cows  at  night  as  soon  as 
we  want  fires  in  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
frozen,  or  about  the  first  of  December,  I  keep  them  in  the 
stable  continually  till  about  the  first  of  April.  For  early 
soiling  after  clover  I  use  oats,  peas  and  barley  sowed  to¬ 
gether  ;  this  crop  is  followed  by  blue  sweet  corn  planted  in 
hills  the  same  as  for  grain.  I  begin  to  feed  it  as  soon 
as  the  ears  are  large  enough  to  be  boiled  for  the  table. 
This  is  followed  by  a  larger  variety  of  sweet  corn,  which  is 
in  turn  succeeded  by  corn  ensilage  made  from  State  and 
sweet  corn,  and  with  that  I  commence  my  winter  feed. 
While  my  cows  are  in  pasture  and  my  soiling  crops  are 
good  I  feed  no  grain.  Wken  the  corn  is  not  well  eared  I 
feed  shorts.  My  principal  ration  in  winter  is  ensilage 
made  from  well-eared  Learning  Corn,  supplemented  with 
about  five  pounds  daily  of  mixed  or  clover  hay.  The 
grain  ration  consists  of  shorts  and  cotton-seed  meal  mixed 
—100  pounds  of  meal  and  200  pounds  of  shorts.  If  the  ensil¬ 
age  is  not  rich  in  corn  I  add  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  to 
100  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  400  pounds  of  shorts.  I 
vary  the  feed,  giving  each  cow  only  what  she  will  eat  and 
assimilate.  My  cows  are  fed  for  butter.  WM.  H.  GILBERT. 
Secretary  of  N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

Comfort  Indispensable  to  Success. 

My  winter  milking  cows  come  in  in  September  and 
October,  as  that  is  about  the  season  when  butter  begins 
to  bring  a  good  price.  Some  of  them  come  in  somewhat 
later.  During  September  they  run  at  pasture  except  on 
frosty  nights  or  in  cold  and  rainy  weather,  when  they  are 
kept  in  the  stable.  In  fact,  they  are  kept  in  a  comfortable 
stable  whenever  the  weather  is  such  that  a  man  would 
teel  uncomfortable  out-of-doors,  for  I  believe  that  comfort 
for  the  cow  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  for  success 
in  dairying.  During  October  they  are  regularly  kept  in 
the  stable  at  night,  and  run  out  only  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  For  soiling  crops  I  use,  first  in  September,  second- 
crop  clover  and  then  fodder  corn  planted  thin  enough  to 
be  well  eared,  and  run  through  a  feed-cutter.  In  addition, 
each  cow  has  daily  about  eight  pounds  of  wheat  bran  in 
two  feeds.  The  regular  winter  care  may  be  said  to  begin 
about  November  1,  when  my  silo  is  opened,  and  each  cow 
is  fed  from  30  to  35  pounds  of  ensilage  made  of  corn  so  well 
eared  that  each  will  get  about  the  equivalent  of  four 
pounds  of  dry  corn,  or  corn  meal  daily,  In  addition,  the 
cows  have  all  the  dry  corn  fodder  and  early  cut  clover  hay 
they  will  eat,  and,  also,  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  wheat 
bran.  If  oats  are  as  cheap  as  they  were  last  year,  ground 
oats  are  substituted  in  part  for  bran  and  make  just  as  good 
a  ration.  0*  p-  Goodrich. 

‘  Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

Apples,  Pumpkins,  Ensilage  and  Oil  Meal. 

1  aim  to  have  one  third  of  my  dairy  cows  come  fresh  in 
October  and  November  and  rely  mainly  on  pasture  for  a 
forage  crop.  As  soon  as  frosts  come  in  the  fall,  or  the  pas¬ 
tures  get  short  and  dry,  I  commence  to  feed  milkers  from 
three  to  ten  pounds  each  of  corn  meal,  bran  and 
ground  oats  in  equal  parts,  per  day.  About  three  weeks 
before  a  cow  comes  fresh,  I  commence  feeding  her,  once 
each  day,  a  pint  of  the  above  feed,  with  a  handful  of  oil 
meal  added,  and  this  ration  is  gradually  increased  until 
she  is  eating  from  two  to  four  quarts,  according  to  her 
age,  per  day,  when  she  drops  her  calf.  A  cow  that  is  fed 
a  little  oil  meal  and  is  gaining  slowly  in  flesh  when  she 
comes  in,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  fails  to  do  well.  My  cows 
feed  on  the  pasture  during  the  day-time,  but  are  kept  in 
the  stables  on  frosty  or  cold  and  rainy  nights,  and  are  fed 
through  these  two  months  all  the  bright,  early-cut  clover, 
or  clover  and  Timothy  hay  they  will  eat,  the  pasture  fur¬ 
nishing  green  feed  enough  to  keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk, 
and  I  rely  upon  the  green  food  in  the  silo  as  soon  as 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  cows  are  stabled  night  and  day. 
Through  these  two  months,  I  usually  have  apples,  or 
pumpkins  or  both,  to  feed  to  cows,  each  getting  a  daily 
allowance  of  from  10  to  20  pounds  of  chopped  apples  and 
pumpkins,  and  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  bran  and  corn 
meal  in  two  rations.  °*  p-  LAIRD. 

Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

No  Grain  With  Good  “  Eary  ”  Ensilage. 

I  give  my  winter  milkers  ordinary  pasturage  during 
October  and  till  cold  weather  in  November.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  rough  and  unpleasant  in  the  fall 
(which  was  about  October  15  this  year),  I  keep  them  in  at 
night,  and  give  them  a  generous  feed  of  ensilage  or  green 
corn  both  night  and  morning.  For  a  soiling  I  use  corn  ensil¬ 
age,  fed  either  whole  or  cut.  With  regard  to  the  amount 
of  grain  fed,  circumstances  govern  that  altogether.  With 
milk  at  14  cents  per  gallon  and  bran  at  $18  per  ton,  I  shall 
use  no  grain.  Could  I  buy  bran  at  $12  I  would  use  it  lib¬ 


erally.  My  cows  do  fairly  well  on  good  ensilage  and  hay. 
1  have  never  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  corn  (grain)  in  my 
ensilage  as  this  year,  and  I  think  I  can  make  milk  without 
other  feed.  B.  A.  ROBINETTE. 

Summit  County,  O^iio. 


MORE  ABOUT  SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

Regarding  the  questions  asked  on  page  754,  I  would  say 
that,  to  ascertain  whether,  in  bad  years,  seedling  apple 
trees  outbear  grafted  trees,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
observations  with  regard  to  the  seedling  trees  and  other 
trees  grafted,  with  the  same  variety,  as  it  would  be 
obviously  unfair  to  compare  different  varieties  with  each 
other.  A  seedlihg  tree,  grown  from  seed  of  a  Baldwin  or 
Ben  Davis  Apple,  would  be  a  different  variety  from  either, 
and  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  a  comparison  of  the  bearing 
qualities  of  these  in  an  off  year,  or  any  other,  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  relative' bearing  qualities  of  seedling  or 
grafted  trees.  Grafts  from  a  seedling  tree  set  in  half  a 
dozen  other  trees  would  hardly  all  be  likely  to  show  the 
same  results,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  vigor  of  some,  or 
to  the  fact  that  their  surroundings  were  not  exactly  alike, 

All  of  our  choice  fruits  were  originally  seedlings,  and 
budding  or  grafting  is  the  means  employed  to  multiply 
them.  If  apples  and  pears  could  be  multiplied  by  cuttings, 
like  the  currant,  grape  or  quince,  the  stocks  could  be  du¬ 
plicated  indefinitely,  and  after  the  first  remove  from  the 
parent  seedling  all  would  be  alike  ;  but  even  then  I  fail  to 
see  why  or  how  grafting  should  materially  affect  the  bear¬ 
ing  qualities,  except  through  the  influence  the  stock  might 
possibly  exert,  and  this  might  vary.  When  we  consider 
that  the  probable  chance  of  success  in  growing  a  seedling 
that  would  be  an  improvement  on  its  parent  is  about  as 
one  to  500  or  1,000  failures,  the  pastime  seems  far  from  en¬ 
couraging  to  a  person  well  advanced  iu  life. 

As  to  the  second  question— whether  our  experimenters 
have  erred  in  preferring  seed  exclusively  from  our  best  cul¬ 
tivated  varieties;  or  whether  they  would  presumably  have 
succeeded  better  with  seed  from  choice  seedling  fruit  s— it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Yon  Mons,  the  famous  Belgian,  devoted  a  long  life 
to  the  improvement  of  the  pear  by  growing  seedlings.  His 
theory  was  that  seedlings  from  old  trees  were  more  likely  to 
revert  back  towards  the  original  than  were  seedlings  from 
young  trees;  that  seedlings  from  the  latter  were  less  likely  to 
retrograde,  and  that  by  growing  seedlings  from  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  fruited,  each  generation  would  fruit 
earlier  than  the  previous  one,  the  fifth  generation  of  the  pear 
producing  fruit  in  three  years  and  most  of  them  of  improved 
quality.  According  to  this,  apples  require  but  four  vener¬ 
ations;  peaches,  plums  and  cherries  but  three  to  give  sim¬ 
ilar  results.  He  gathered  his  seed  before  it  was  fully  ripe 
and  pruned  his  trees  severely,  claiming  that  by  these 
processes  be  reduced  and  toned  down  the  tendency  of  the 
trees  toward  vigorous  growth,  thus  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit. 

Duhamel,  an  eminent  French  authority,  is  on  record  as 
saying  that  he  had  been  planting  seeds  of  the  finest  table 
pears  for  50  years  without  ever  producing  a  good  variety. 
This  confession  might  certainly  be  taken  as  favorable  to 
You  Mons’s  theory. 

But  coming  to  our  own  country,  Mr.  P  M.  Gideon,  of 
Minnesota,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  grow¬ 
ing  seedlingtrees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  new  varieties. 
His  labors  have  been  confined,  I  believe,  exclusively  to  the 
apple.  The  climatic  environments  of  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  render  hardiness  of  tree  the  very  first  requisite  to 
success,  and  to  secure  this  he  uses  the  Siberian  crab  as  the 
foundation.  Probably  the  best  known  of  his  productions 
is  the  Wealthy,  which  he  grew  from  Cherry  crab  seed:  since 
then  he  has  grown  thousands  of  seedlings  and,  five  years 
ago.  claimed  to  have  produced  46  first-class  varieties,  or 
one  to  about  from  300  to  500  see  lings— surely  a  good  many 
blanks  to  one  prize.  His  process,  to  use  his  own  words,  “was 
and  is  yet,  the  crossing  of  the  common  apple  with  those 
varieties  that  have  enough  of  the  Siberian  crab  in  the 
composition  of  the  tree  to  make  it  what  we  term  an  iron¬ 
clad,  and  we  do  this  by  close  planting,  so  that  wind  and 
bees  and  other  insects  can  the  more  readily  and  surely 
carry  the  pollen  from  bloom  to  bloom  and  from  one  variety 
to  another,  so  as  to  fertilize  the  germ  of  the  fruit.  The 
seed  so  fertilized  we  plant,  and  when  the  young  trees  are 
large  enough  to  be  set  in  orchards,  we  select  the  best  and 
then  wait  to  see  what  the  fruit  will  be  ;  but  it  is  not  every 
seed  that  will  produce  a  good  apple,  for  no  two  seeds  will 
be  fertilized  just  alike,  hence  no  two  trees  will  be  just  alike, 
even  from  seeds  of  the  same  apple.” 

THE  RURAL  sent  out  thousands  of  Niagara  Grape  seeds 
to  its  subscribers  some  years  ago.  What  came  of  them  ? 
No  remarkable  results  followed  that  I  have  heard  of.  The 
results  attending  these  life  long  experiments  with  chance 
or  naturally  fertilized  seeds,  according  to  the  experiment¬ 
ers’  own  confessions,  be  they  from  natural  or  the  best  im¬ 
proved  fruits,  do  not  to  me  seem  to  offer  very  flattering 
hopes  of  speedy  success.  It  is  true  many,  if  not  most,  of 
our  most  popular  fruits  are  really  chance  products  ;  but 
artificial  crossing  or  hybridizing  seems  to  me  the  shortest 
and  most  promising  road  to  the  end  desired.  If  stock- 
breeding  were  conducted  on  such  a  chance  basis,  where 
would  our  fine  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  etc.,  be  to  day? 
The  ultimate  object  of  Nature  seems  merely  to  be  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  plant,  and  science  intelligently  applied 
shows  conclusively  that  these  reproductions  can  be  meas¬ 
urably  controlled  in  certain  directions,  thus  shortening 
the  road  to  success  and  increasing  the  possibilities  of  it— 
both  important  factors  to  those  who  would  venture  into 
this  field  of  experiment. 

The  late  beloved  Marshall  P.  Wilder  repeatedly  said  : 
“  Plant  the  most  mature  and  most  perfect  seeds  of  the 
most  hardy,  vigorous  and  valuable  varieties,  and,  as  a 


shorter  process  insuring  more  certain  and  happy  results, 
cross  or  hybridize  your  best  fruits.”  Good  advice!  And 
taking  the  examples  and  experiences  of  the  past  into  con¬ 
sideration,  I  would  most  certainly  take  my  chances  with 
artificial  crosses,  rather  than  trust  to  the  hap-hazard  and 
uncertain  methods  of  Nature’s  operations.  Of  the  thou- 
s  inds  of  seedlings  grown  from  the  Concord  Grape  as  fer¬ 
tilized  by  Nature,  how  few  have  been  even  worthy  of  a 
name,  and  only  one,  the  Worden,  do  I  deem  worthy  to  be 
considered  its  superior  in  all  respects — quality,  vigor, 
size  and  hardiness.  All  others  f3.il  in  some  one  or  more 
p  irticulars.  E-  WILLIAMS. 

Essex  County,  N.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  FRUIT  RIDGE  FARM. 

Manufacturing  Fat  Mutton. 

SECRETARY  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

The  “  Lambert  ”  in  Full  Operation.— Why  not  coin  a 
new  word  ?  If  the  place  where  we  raise  pigs  is  a  “pig¬ 
gery,”  why  not  call  the  place  where  we  raise  early  lambs 
a  “lambery  ?”  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  Well,  we  have  com¬ 
menced  operations  in  our  lambery  this  year,  not  earlier 
than  ever  before,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale  for  so  early 
a  date.  On  October  18  we  had  no  young  lambs,  but  when 
I  was  home  the  day  before  election— November  3— we  had 
66,  which  made  an  average  of  a  little  over  four  a  day.  and 
they  were  then  coming  lively.  This  is  a  much  better  suc¬ 
cess  than  we  have  had  ever  before. 

Why  this  Success  ?  is  the  question  all  will  like  an¬ 
swered.  As  is  well  known,  one  early  lamb  is  worth  two 
late  ones,  and  we  have  given  days  to  the  investigation  of 
the  best  way  to  produce  them,  trying  to  discover  some 
sure  way  of  obtaining  success  every  time.  Sometimes  we 
have  thought  we  had  solved  the  problem,  and  then,  the 
very  next  year,  have  found  we  were  as  far  off  as  ever.  We 
used  to  think — and  I  have  so  written  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker — that  it  would  not  do  to  keep  ewes  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  more  than  one  year ;  that  the  forcing  process  was 
such  a  strain  upon  the  system  that  they  would  “play  out ;” 
but  we  have  changed  our  minds.  A  ewe  that  raises  an 
early  lamb  this  year  is  much  more  likely  to  have  one  next, 
and  will  do  better  by  it  than  a  fresh  ewe,  and  so  we  have 
taken  to  sorting  out  all  our  best  mother-ewes  and  keeping 
them  over.  The  idea  that  ewes  cannot  stand  the  close 
housing  aud  high  feeding  necessary  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  more  than  a  single  year,  is  a  humbug,  and  we  now 
keep  them  three  or  even  four  years  at  the  business.  We 
look  upon  this  as  one  cause  for  our  great  “luck”  this 
year. 

The  Best  Breeds  for  Sires.— This  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  also.  As  I  have  before  stated  in  The 
Rural,  we  have  tested  nearly  all  the  breeds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  up  to  three  years  ago  were  fully  convinced  that 
the  Hampshire  was  superior  to  all  others,  although  we  still 
tried  each  year  in  a  small  way  the  other  black-faced 
breeds.  Four  years  ago  we  imported  a  few  Dorset  Horned; 
but  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  used  that  year.  The  next 
year  we  used  one  of  the  rams  to  a  limited  extent  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  crosses  produced.  The  lambs 
came  strong,  were  robust,  lively  and  grew  very  rapidly. 
The  rams  have  so  much  prepotency  that  one  can  scarcely 
tell  half  bloods  from  a  Dorset  sire  from  full-bloods  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  lambs  all  have  large  horns.  When 
the  first  were  sent  to  market  our  agent  wrote  :  Those 
tremendous  horns  are  a  very  great  objection  and  you  had 
better  put  the  lambs  into  some  other  market;”  but  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  the  letter  was  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  came,  saying:  “The  parties  who  had  the  horned 
lambs  want  more  ;  send  them  right  along.”  That  was  the 
last  objection  that  was  ever  raised  to  them,  and  now  the 
bigger  the  horns  the  better  do  the  lambs  sell.  They  are  a 
sort  of  trade-mark. 

The  next  year— in  1889— we  used  several  Dorsets.  As  an 
experiment,  with  one  flock  of  a  little  over  Iih)  ewes  we  put 
one  ram  of  each  of  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire  and  Dorset 
breeds.  When  the  lambs  came  more  than  half  were 
Dorset  crosses,  and  there  were  twice  as  many  Dorset  twins 
as  of  both  the  others.  The  Dorset  crosses  grew  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  others,  and  went  to  market  when  from  a 
week  to  10  days  younger  than  either  of  the  others  and  sold 
for  better  prices.  More  than  this :  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
very  earliest  lambs  were  Dorset  crosses.  We  then  de¬ 
cided  to  use  this  year  nearly  all  Dorset  sires,  and  have  done 
so,  having  only  used  Shropshlres  and  Hampshires  in  an 
experimental  way.  Although  the  rams  of  each  of  the  three 
breeds  were  put  with  the  ewes  at  the  same  date,  of  all 
the  lambs  dropped  up  to  November  3,  ouly  three  were  of 
the  black-faced  parentage.  While  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
breed  is  the  only  factor  in  getting  very  early  lambs,  there 
is  no  doubt  it  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  This 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Dorset  is  by 
far  the  most  active,  untiring  worker  ever  seen  in  a  flock  of 
ewes.  I  do  not  wish  to  boom  the  Dorsets,  and  have  not 
done  so,  as  all  must  know,  for  although  we  have  had  them 
now  for  over  four  years,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
written  a  word  in  their  praise  and  almost  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  mentioned  them,  and  all  I  have  to  say  now  is 
that,  having  tested  them  fully  for  four  years  for  early 
lamb  getting,  I  have  not  found  them  wanting. 

Niagara  County,  X.  Y. 


Lgr*  Every  American  Garden  reader 
is  presented  with  a  copy  of  this  issue  ot 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  look 
it  over  carefully.  If  you  get  more  than 
one  copy,  please  to  place  it  in  good  hands. 
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Business. 

BUSINESS  IN  HORSE  BREEDING. 

The  Horse  Show  just  closed  In  this  city  is  considered 
the  most  successful  ever  held.  The  entries  have  been 
larger,  the  attendance  all  that  could  have  been  desired 
and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  horses  in  the  country 
have  been  present.  It  was  a  show  for  the  “  400,”  that  is  to 
say,  it  appealed  most  powerfully  to  the  fashionable  people, 
who  demand  showy  and  speedy  animals,  and  are  prepared 
to  pay  almost  any  price  for  them.  The  lessons  to  be 
learned  by  the  average  farmer  at  such  a  show  are  few;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  important.  These  fashionable 
horses  top  the  market  in  price,  and,  when  they  are  good, 
are  as  staple  articles  of  commerce  as  wheat  or  pork.  A 
stylish  roadster  or  coach  horse  of  good  style  and  color  will 
never  go  begging  for  a  customer.  The  averge  farmer  can¬ 
not  hope  to  breed  Nelsons  or  Axtells;  that  costs  too  much 
money,  and  must  be  left  to  the  wealthy  breeders,  who  have 
every  facility  for  breeding  and  training  the  best,  and  who 
can  afford  to  give  away  nine  poor  horses  for  the  profit  of 
breeding  the  one  first-class  animal.  But  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  raise  good  coach  or  carriage  horses  just  as  well  as 
he  can  afford  to  raise  nondescript  animals  that  naturally 
find  their  way  to  the  street  cars,  with  the  certainty  of 
finally  being  driven  from  that  work  by  the  electric  motor. 

The  breeders  who  exhibited  at  this  show  all  agree  that 
the  business  of  breeding  and  training  fine  horses  grows 
better  with  each  year.  Sales  of  trotting  stock  for  breeding 
purposes  are  largely  determined  by  "records.”  As  one 
family  or  strain  increases  the  number  of  its  members  in 
the  "2.20  class,”  or  under,  the  demand  for  that  “  blood” 
increases.  Just  now,  for  example,  Nelson’s  great  perform¬ 
ance  has  attracted  attention  to  his  breeding  and  ancestors, 
and  it  will  doubtless  change  the  plans  of  many  breeders, 
and  create  a  demand  for  animals  which  otherwise  would 
hardly  be  noticed  by  the  “experts.”  All  this  is  the  most 
necessary  sort  of  business  for  the  breeder,  and  while  of  less 
importance  to  the  farmer,  it  is,  nevertheless,  important 
that  he  should  know  what  he  is  breeding  his  mares  to.  A 
study  of  pedigrees  and  performances  will  help  him  just  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  good  qualities  of  several  bulls  will  be 
of  service  to  him  in  breeding  up  a  herd  of  good  cows. 

Few  of  the  breeders  had  anything  to  add  to  what  was 
said  last  week  in  regard  to  breeding  and  training  roadsters. 
Special  attention,  they  said,  should  be  given  to  the  mare, 
and  unless  she  is  large,  strong  and  solid  they  would  seek 
for  vigor  and  strength,  rather  than  great  speed,  in  the 
stallion.  In  fact,  endurance,  good  nature  and  a  popular 
color  will  prove  more  valuable  than  great  speed  without 
any  of  these  qualities.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  good 
hunters  and  jumping  horses.  So  long  as  rich  people  will 
organize  so-called  “  hunts  ”  after  foxes  or  anise-seed  bags 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  good  saddle  horses  that  can 
clear  a  fence  or  a  brook  with  ease.  Who  is  better  qualified 
to  meet  this  demand  than  the  farmer  whose  pastures  are 
on  hill  sides,  and  whose  rough  land  will  not  provide  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  slow-moving,  heavy  horses  ? 

Hackney  horses  are  also  in  good  demand.  These 
"  chunky  ”  and  handsome  animals  are  wanted  by  the  riders 
who  like  to  show  themselves  off  in  the  parks.  Many  good 
Hackney  stallions  are  being  sent  to  this  country  from 
England.  If  there  is  one  in  your  neighborhood  and  you 
have  a  sound,  active  "  blocky  ”  mare,  it  will  pay  you  to 
breed  her  to  him.  There  is  every  chance  that  the  colt  will 
be  salable  at  a  good  price. 

Another  chance  for  making  money  is  in  breeding  Shet¬ 
land  Donies.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  these  little  fel¬ 
lows — try  to  buy  one  and  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  what 
you  want.  They  are  tough  and  hardy,  easier  to  keep  than 
mules  and  will  do  more  farm  work  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  any  other  farm  animals  There  are  several  stock 
farms  in  the  country  where  they  are  kept  exclusively, 
doing  all  the  farm  work,  from  plowing  to  haying,  and 
doing  it  well.  There  is  three  times  the  money  in  breeding 
two  good  ponies  that  there  is  in  breeding  one  car  horse  and 
the  cost  is  about  the  same.  The  Exmore  ponies  are  also  in 
good  demand.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  theShet- 
lands,  but  are  strong,  active  and  rugged. 


THE  HOP  INDUSTRY. 

It  was  about  1S2S  that  Erastus  Taylor  and  Timothy 
Babcock,  of  the  town  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  were  induced  by  a 
farmer  of  Brookfield,  Madison  County,  to  commence  the 
cultivation  of  hops,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
raising  of  hops  has  steadily  grown  until  it  has  reached  the 
proportions  of  a  vast  industry.  About  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  present  farmers  of  the  towns  of  Otsego,  Middlefield 
aud  Springfield  are  engaged  in  the  business.  The  towns  of 
Milford,  Hartwick  aud  Richfield  contain  some  hop  grow¬ 
ers,  though  not  so  many  as  the  former.  Farmers  of  this 
class  are  very  fortunate  this  year.  About  the  middle  of 
August  the  price  of  hops  began  to  advance,  and  gradually 
increased  until  45  cents  was  obtained,  many  selling  at 
from  40  to  45  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  return  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  to  the  growers. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  culture  given  the  hop 
field,  and  the  farmer  who  thoroughly  attends  to  his  hops 
in  every  particular,  receives  the  greatest  returns  for 
his  labor.  The  sale  of  old  and  new  hops  this  season  will, 
iu  the  aggregate,  bring  into  Otsego  County  over  §1,250,000. 

The  work  of  harvesting  hops  is  no  small  item.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  the  six  towns  mentioned  above  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  over  10,000  people,  including  men,  women,  and 
children,  nearly  16  days  each  year.  The  culture  of  hops 
also  gives  work  to  a  large  number  of  men  throughout  the 
early  season. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  largest  and  most  successful  hop 
grower  in  the  world  lives  in  this  county,  and  that  is  James 
F.  Clark.  He  has  now  under  thorough  cultivation  about 


115  acres.  Last  year  his  crop  amounted,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  ;to  175,000  pounds ;  this  year  it  falls  short  of  that 
figure  about  45,000  pounds,  as  it  amounts  to  about  130,000 
pounds.  The  hops  are  shipped  directly  to  England,  and 
return  Mr.  Clark  a  trifle  over  53  cents  per  pound— truly  a 
handsome  fortune.  This  enterprise  is  a  vast  one  and  gives 
employment  to  a  great  many.  At  the  time  of  harvesting 
the  present  crop,  Mr.  Clark  employed  675  people.  He 
possesses  a  thorough  business  faculty,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  telephone  and  a  few  trusted  men,  his  vast  enterprise 
is  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  systematic  manner.  I  greatly 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  section  in  the  world  that 


Harrow  Attachment  for  Plow.  Fig.  384. 


can  produce,  from  year  to  year,  as  many  fine  hops  as 
Otsego  County,  and  although  our  hop  growers  have  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  a  year  of  extreme  blight,  another  season 
was  sure  to  bring  forth  an  abundant  yield,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  convinces  me  that  the  old  Otsego  hills  and  valleys 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  hops. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  george  e.  beadle. 


Evaporating  Potatoes. — We  have  had  quite  a  little  to 
say  about  the  evaporated  potatoes,  which  proved  a  valuable 
commodity  for  some  California  dealers.  The  following 
note  from  Wynkoop  Bros.,  of  Milford,  Delaware,  gives  in¬ 
formation  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  before : 
"  F.  E.  Y.  E.,  of  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  some  time  ago  asked  in¬ 
formation  about  the  method  of  evaporating  potatoes.  Here 
is  a  method  which  we  used  years  ago,  and  I  think  we  were 
successful.  A  dealer  who  handled  our  product  said  that  if 
he  had  a  car- load  of  them  he  could  sell  them  out  in  three 
or  four  weeks.  We  first  pared  them  with  an  apple  parer 


Tongue  Holder  for  Wagon.  Fig.  385. 

(we  bought  only  those  that  were  sound),  then  we  sliced 
them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dropped  them 
in  salt  and  water  so  that  they  would  hold  their  color.  They 
were  then  spread  on  trays  (there  was  a  steam  box  for  slid¬ 
ing  the  trays  in)  and  steamed  until  they  began  to  get  soft. 
Then  we  took  them  out  and  placed  them  in  the  evaporator 
until  they  were  dry.  One  should  not  use  as  strong  a  heat 
as  for  apples.  Unless  he  knows  where  to  market  them 
and  what  the  price  will  be,  I  hardly  think  the  business  will 
pay  F.  E.  V.  E.  We  put  ours  up  in  1S79,  and  I  took  them 
to  Leadville,  Colorado.  This  was  before  the  railroad  ex¬ 
tended  to  that  place,  and  we  had  to  pay  ?5  per  cwt.  for 
hauling  from  Buena  Vista  to  Leadville,  a  distance  of  35 
miles— five  times  as  much  as  I  paid  from  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
to  Buena  Vista,  Colorado.  This  was  when  green  apples 
were  selling  at  15  cents  per  pound  by  the  barrel,  and  pota¬ 
toes  at  12  cents  per  pound.  Our  evaporated  potatoes  were 
bought  by  miners  from  the  camps  20  to  40  miles  from 
Leadville,  as  they  cost  much  less  to  pack  that  distance 


than  if  they  were  in  the  green  state.  Unless  F.  E.  V.  E. 
has  some  market  of  that  kind  he  had  better  let  them 
alone.” 


A  Canadian  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  combined  drill, 
seeder  and  grain  cultivator.  It-  has  an  attachment  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  cultivate  the  growing  grain.  Many  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  show  that  stirring  the  ground 
about  grain  plants  is  a  profitable  practice.  Until  Breed’s 
weeder  was  introduced  this  work  was  done  with  a  harrow. 


THREE  NEW  PATENTS. 

Harrow  Attachment  for  Plow.— A  patent  has  jus 
been  issued  for  the  device  shown  at  Figure  384.  It  seems 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  something  of  this  sort  would  prove 
very  useful  in  plowing,  particularly  in  sod.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  device  is  quite  simple— merely  a  row  of  knives, 
shaped  much  like(those  used  in  the  Acme  harrow,  attached 
to  the  plow  handles,  so  that  they  will  cut  aud  slice  the 
previous  furrow  at  the  next  “  round.”  While  this  might 
not  save  harrowing  entirely,  it  would  make  the  harrow 
more  effective  in  thoroughly  fining  the  soil.  Good  farmers 
agree  that  the  best  time  to  fine  the  soil  is  immediately 
after  plowing,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  attach  a  light  float¬ 
ing  harrow  to  the  plow  and  let  it  drag  behind.  This  plan 
is  fairly  successful  with  a  riding  plow,  but  with  a  walking 
plow  it  is  sure  to  get  in  the  way  of  the  plowman  and 
cause  trouble  and  delay.  Some  such  attachment  as  that 
shown  in  the  picture  ought  to  work. 

Tongue  Holder  For  Wagon. — It  is  a  little  surprising 
that  some  device  like  that  shown  at  Figure  385  is  not  in 
general  use,  considering  the  damage  frequently  done  by  the 
thrashing  about  of  the  pole  and  the  weight  it  puts  on  the 
horses.  As  can  be  seen,  this  device  is  a  stout  spring  which 
is  fastened  to  stout  steel  rods  at  the  front  of  the  wagon  and 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  to  the  tongue.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  "  merciful 
man.” 

“More  Power  to  Your  Knee.”— The  curious  device 
shown  at  Figure  386  has  recently  been  patented.  It  is 
meant  to  “give  increased  power  to  runners  and  jumpers.” 
The  foot  rests  on  a  steel  bar  which  is  attached,  by  means  of 
stout  springs,  to  fixed  rods  above  it,  held  in  place  as 
shown.  In  walking  or  running  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  thrown  on  one  foot,  the  springs  are  pulled  out  and 
the  foot  nearly  reaches  the  ground.  When  the  weight  is 
transferred  to  the  other  foot,  the  body  is  propelled  not 
only  by  the  force  of  the  knee  muscles,  but  by  the  springs 
as  well.  In  this  way  the  weight  of  the  body  is  somewhat 
utilized  in  propelling  itself ! 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

New  Uses  For  Paper. — For  a  number  of  years  alarm¬ 
ists  have  been  worrying  about  the  lumber  famine  which 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  There  is  no  reason  for  get¬ 
ting  excited  about  the  matter,  for  as  the  lumber  supply 
decreases,  lumber  substitutes  spring  up  to  carry  on  the 
world’s  building.  Before  railroad  ties  become  scarce, 
metal  ties  are  successfully  used  and  now  paper  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  relieve  boards  and  lath  in  light  buildings.  The 
•*  Neponset  ”  paper  is  being  largely  used  not  only  as  a  roof¬ 
ing,  but  for  siding ;  in  fact,  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
house  can  be  made  out  of  it,  without  the  employment  of 


A  Paper  Flower  Pot.  Fig.  3S7. 

any  timber  smaller  than  that  used  in  the  frame.  It  is 
water  and  vermin  proof,  and  is  therefore  an  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  chicken  houses  and  sheds.  The  house  in  which 
the  writer  lives  has  a  thickness  of  this  paper  under  the 
shingles,  thus  making  the  roof  perfectly  air-tight  and 
avoiding  the  heat  from  the  metal  shingles,  as  the  paper  is 
a  non-conductor  of  heat.  Another  novel  use  for  it  is  il¬ 
lustrated  at  Figure  387.  Flower  pots  of  all  sizes  are  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  it  cut  out  at  a  single  stamp.  At 
the  left  the  pot  is  shown,  ready  for  use,  while  at  the  right 
the  open  piece  is  shown.  It  is  only  necessary  to  curl  it  up 
and  fasten  with  the  little  clasp.  Peach  baskets  can  be 
made  in  the  same  way,  and  the  enterprise  promises  to 
open  an  entirely  new  field  for  work. 

California  Contrivances.— We  learn  through  a  local 
California  paper  of  a  home-made  machine  for  stemming 
dried  grapes.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  potato  sorter.  “  It 
consists  first  of  an  ordinary  fan-mill,  such  as  is  used  in 
cleaning  wheat.  On  top  of  this  is  placed  a  wooden  frame 
in  which  is  suspended  a  circular  receiver  made  of  coarse 
wire  netting,  which  tapers  downward  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  sugar  loaf.  Inside  of  this  receiver  is 
another  similarly  shaped  wire  contrivance,  made  of  smaller 
wire  with  smaller  meshes,  which  revolves  within  the  larger 
one,  which  is  stationary.  At  a  convenient  height  from  the 
ground  there  is  a  wooden  hopper  into  which  the  grapes  are 
dumped  and  from  which  they  are  carried  up  by  ordinary 
elevator-cups  and  emptied  into  the  receiver.  By  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  inner  wire  netting  the  grapes  are  separated 
from  the  stems  and  pass  down  into  the  hopper  of  the  fau- 
mill,  where  they  are  cleaned  of  all  coarse  stems,  dust  and 
refuse  grapes,  and  run  into  sacks.  Horse-power  is  used  to 
run  the  machinery.” 

An  interesting  account  is  also  given  of  the  method  of 
harvesting  sugar  beets  on  the  large  tracts  of  land.  Six 
digging  plows  each  drawn  by  two  horses,  are  constantly 
running,  and  each  has  a  crew  of  men  who  throw  the  up¬ 
rooted  beets  into  rows,  after  which  the  toppers  follow  up 
and  prepare  them  for  shipment.  The  topped  beets  are 
thrown  into  boxes  holding  about  75  pounds  apiece.  The 
ranch  is  provided  with  tramways  which  are  portable  and 
can  be  laid  on  any  part  of  the  farm.  Small  cars  holding 
about  10  boxes  of  beets  are  run  over  the  tramways  thus 
hauling  the  crop  to  the  factory,  with  little  wagon  power. 
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THE  PIE  HUNTERS’  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1890- 

1900.  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  citizen  of 

America,  A.D.  1930. 

( Continued .) 

“  What  came  then — a  revolution  ?” 

“Yes,  but  a  bloodless  one.  Hundreds  of  good  men 
thought  that  all  freedom  was  lost  after  that  election.” 

“  Yes,  my  father  was  one  of  them  ” 

“  It  did  seem  like  a  hopeless  outlook,  but  things  were 
working  out  that  most  people  thought  nothing  about. 
I  told  you  about  a  small  section  of  the  farmers  who  had  a 
scheme  for  obtaining  control  of  the  waste  and  abandoned 
farms  of  the  Northern  New  England  States.  In  a  quiet 
way  this  plan  was  settled.  A  number  of  thoughtful  and 
well  to-do  men— mostly  farmers,  or,  at  least,  owners  of 
country  property — began  gradually  to  buy  up  deserted 
farms  in  these  States  and  in  central  and  northern  New 
York.  Rich  business  men  contributed  to  the  movement  by 
buying  homesteads  and  summer  homes,  and  some  of  them 
moved  their  businesses  away  from  the  city  to  the  country, 
where  their  employees  could  find  homes  and  small  plots  of 
land.  An  organization  was  formed,  small  at  first,  but 
strong  because  of  the  character  of  the  men  that  went  into 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  these  States.” 

“  How  did  they  proceed  ?” 

“  They  prepared  lists  of  the  men  of  intelligence  and  good 
character  that  had  unfortunately  mortgaged  their  homes. 
They  found  many  such  who  had  become  desperate  and 
discouraged,  and  hence  without  ambition  or  enterprise. 
The  mortgage  had  frequently  been  given  in  better  days 
when  money  was  easier,  crops  larger  and  prices  higher. 
Sickness,  death,  bad  seasons  and  other  causes  had  fre¬ 
quently  combined  to  ruin  the  health  and  courage  of  the 
farmer,  and  he  struggled  wearily  along  into  a  blank  and 
hopeless  future.  When  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  de¬ 
manded  payment  from  such  a  man,  this  association  coun¬ 
seled  him  to  let  the  farm  go  for  what  it  would  bring.  If  it 
did  not  bring  enough  to  settle  the  mortgage  they  advanced 
him  enough,  and  also  advanced  him  a  farm — all  on  such 
easy  terms  of  payment  that  he  did  not  need  to  worry.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  these  men,  freed  from  their  wretched 
debts,  straightened  up,  took  fresh  courage,  and  went  at  the 
new  work  witn  zeal.  They  became  active  and  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association.” 

“  But  where  did  the  profits  of  the  association  come  in  ?” 

“  There  were  no  profits  save  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  were  doing  good  and  giving  life,  strength  and 
courage  to  their  fellow  men.  It  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  laughed  and  sneered  at  the  move¬ 
ment  because  it  upset  all  their  ideas  of  business  and  money 
making.” 

“Did  the  movement  grow  rapidly  ?” 

“No,  not  very.  Men  had  to  be  made  for  such  work. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  men  who  believed  in  the  brother¬ 
hood  and  true  justice  gathered  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  and  these  States  began  to  lead  the  Nation 
in  thought  as  New  England  had  done  many  years  before. 
The  people  of  the  country  listened,  half  incredulous,  to 
what  was  said  and  written,  but  slowly  they  began  to  say — 

‘  There  is  something  in  this  idea  of  brotherhood  ;  we  have 
been  looking  at  life  in  a  selfish  way;  we  have  been  trying 
to  see  what  we  can  make  out  of  our  neighbors  instead  of 
how  much  we  can  do  for  them.’  ” 

“  Well,  but  what  did  these  brotherhood  people  do  ? 
What  plans  did  they  have  for  making  the  public  wrongs 
right?  Theory  is  all  well  enough,  but  what  was  there  back 
of  it?” 

“  They  had  plans,  definite  enough,  too.  The  first  Senator 
they  sent  to  Washington  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  fine 
machinist,  and  who  had  invented  several  useful  devices. 
By  this  time  this  successful  scheme  of  repopulating  the 
Northern  New  England  States  had  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion  and  people  eagerly  asked  the  new  Senator  for  his 
views  on  the  public  policy.  Things  were  badly  mixed  up 
just  then,  as  the  government  employees’  party  had  carried 
all  before  them.  People  were  disgusted  when  this  new 
Senator  merely  advocated  some  changes  in  the  patent  laws 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Agricultural 
Department.” 

“  He  proposed  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  people  by  legislation 
too,  eh?  ” 

"  Yes,  but  his  scheme  was  new,  to  say  the  least.” 

“  What  was  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,  In  the  first  place,  he  said  that  our  patent  system 
was  the  worst  tax  on  the  people  that  we  had.  He  said  the 
people  paid  more  to  inventors  and  manufacturers  for  the 
privilege  of  using  necessary  tools  and  devices  than  they  did 
for  their  food  and  clothes.” 

“  Was  not  such  a  statement  as  that  absurd?” 

“  Not  wholly  so.  The  patent  si  stem  did  take  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  while  the  in¬ 
ventor  seldom  got  anything  like  a  share  of  the  proceeds.” 

“  Who  did,  then  ?” 

“The  manufacturers  who  bought  the  invention  for  a 
nominal  price  and  then,  being  protected  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  charged  for  the  goods  all  the  public  <vould  pay.  Let 
a  new  machine  be  brought  out  that  saved  labor  and  made 
life  easier  and  better,  and  the  makers  immediately  saw  in 
it  a  chance  to  make  a  fortune — not  a  chance  to  help  the 
public  and  save  the  toilers  who  stood  in  such  need.  Our 
patent  laws  protected  the  inventor,  assuming  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  his  toil  with  all  that  he  could  make  the 
public  pay  him  for  a  term  of  years.  The  extent  to  which 
this  patent  system  was  carried  was  simply  astounding. 
Hundreds  of  articles  in  every-day  use  were  so  protected  by 
patents  that  the  cost  was  considerably  increased.  It  is 
true  that  the  difference  on  a  single  article  was  not  very 
great,  but  it  all  “counted  up,”  and  made  a  great  burden 
on  the  public.” 


“  What  did  this  Senator  propose  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“  His  plan  was  to  have  the  government  buy  up  useful  in¬ 
ventions  and  make  them  free  and  even  to  employ  skilled 
experts  to  think  out  labor  saving  devices  and  particularly 
machines  for  generating  and  transmitting  power.” 

“  Was  there  any  precedent  for  such  a  thing  ?” 

“  Yes  indeed;  some  years  before  the  government  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  number  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
for  the  pupose  of  testing  and  improving  methods  of  agri¬ 
culture.  These  stations,  after  groping  about  in  the  dark 
for  awhile,  had  led  the  way  up  to  a  great  improvement  in 
farming  ;  they  had  taught  new  methods,  found  new  ma¬ 
terials,  originated  new  varieties  of  plants  and  new  breeds 
of  animals  and  given  the  public  many  very  useful  tools 
and  household  devices.  One  or  two  of  their  tools  had  come 
into  such  general  use  that  the  difference  in  price  at  which 
they  were  sold  and  the  price  at  which  they  would  have 
been  sold  had  they  been  patented,  had  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  the  experiment  stations.  Now  this  Senator  said  that  if 
the  government  could  pay  for  these  experiments,  it  could 
just  as  well  pay  for  inventions  and  could  employ  expert 
mechanics  as  well  as  expert  scientists.  He  gave  figures  to 
show  what  the  public  were  paying  to  support  the  patent 
system,  which  startled  the  people  into  attention.” 

“But  why  was  he  so  anxious  to  get  machines  for  trans¬ 
mitting  power  ?  ” 

“  Well,  he  claimed  that  one  reason  why  the  rich  grew 
richer,  while  the  poor  grew  poorer,  was  that  the  cost  of 
producing  and  maintaining  power  or  force  was  so  heavy 
that  only  the  great  capitalist  could  afford  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pensive  machinery  needed.  Wealth,  he  said,  was  nothing 
but  the  representative  of  labor,  and  labor  was  made  valu¬ 
able  in  proportion  as  power  was  controlled  and  properly 
directed.  At  present,  he  said,  our  power  came  from  expen¬ 
sive  sources,  requiring  heat,  steam,  or  expensive  water¬ 
works  to  generate  it,  and  still  more  expensive  apparatus 
to  transmit  it.  Consequently  it  was  the  servant  of  the 
rich — the  capitalists — all  the  time,  and  money  spent  in  de¬ 
veloping  it  from  inert  substances,  like  coal  and  other  fuel, 
was  simply  added  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  furnished  by 
it,  and  practically  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturing 
class.  Make  power  cheaper  ;  place  it  under  the  control  of 
the  poor,  with  suitable  machinery  to  do  their  bidding,  and 
you  cut  off  a  large  slice  of  the  cost  of  life.” 

“  What  did  he  mean  by  cheap  power  ?” 

“  Why,”  he  said,  “  as  well  talk  of  the  justice  of  charging 
me  for  the  air  I  breathe  as  to  make  me  pay  a  price  for 
force  when  the  winds  blow  over  the  land,  the  ocean  beats 
against  the  shore,  and  rivers  run  down  hill.  In  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  the  ocean  alone  we  have  more  force  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  all  the  coal  that  lies  underground,  while  the 
wind  is  hardly  less  strong.  Now  the  force  is  here — mil¬ 
lions  of  horse-power  of  it  are  wasted  every  day  ;  we  want 
tools  with  which  to  harness  it  and  enable  us  to  send  it 
about  the  country  as  we  now  send  coal,  oil,  or  sugar.  It 
will  take  the  place  of  fuel  and  provide  light  and  make 
every  home  a  factory,  besides  doing  much  of  the  work 
that  is  now  done  by  expensive  animals.  And  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  as  well  store  and  supply  this  power  as  it  can 
make  and  supply  money  for  the  use  of  the  people.” 

“  Was  that  really  tne  beginning  of  our  present  system  of 
manufacturing  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  you  have  no  idea  how  hard  it  was  to  get  the 
thing  started.  Of  course,  the  men  who  worked  the  coal 
and  oil  fields  and  the  railroads  for  the  government  as  well 
as  the  manufacturers  were  opposed  to  it ;  but  the  people 
favored  it  and  at  last,  as  a  compromise,  the  new  feature 
was  added  to  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  patent 
laws  were  changed.” 

“  Was  it  then  believed  that  a  machine  could  be  found 
for  storing  power  ?” 

“No,  most  inventors  laughed  at  the  idea  of  improving 
upon  the  ordinary  electrical  dynamo,  and  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  too  dangerous  for  the  people  in  general  to  handle.  The 
inventors  in  the  Agricultural  Department  first  tried  to 
perfect  some  mechanical  device.” 

“  Now,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  they  first  hit  upon.”  , 

“  Well,  you  would  hardly  guess  it.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
combination  of  powerful  springs— like  those  found  in  an 
ordinary  alarm  clock.  They  made  a  machine  about  as 
large  as  a  flour  barrel,  filled  writh  coiled  springs  of  the 
strongest  steel.  These  were  to  be  wound  up,  just  as  the 
people  in  those  days  wound  up  their  clocks.  There  were 
suitable  contrivances  for  holding  the  springs  after  winding 
and  other  contrivances  for  regulating  their  work  when  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  “run  down,”  and  give  out  the 
foice  stored  in  them.  These  machines  were  to  be  attached 
to  windmills  and  water  wheels  and  thus  wound  up,  when 
they  could  be  rolled  about  wherever  needed  and  made  to 
do  any  work  that  required  turning  wheels.  After  a  good 
deal  of  tinkering  and  experimenting  the  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  perfected  a  machine,  at  a  cost  of  $25, 
which  could  store  up  powerenough  to  run  a  heavy  train  of 
cars  from  Boston  to  New  York,  the  force  all  to  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  motion  of  the  ocean  waves.” 

“  How  did  they  make  the  waves  work  ?” 

“  Simple  enough.  They  had  a  loug,  hollow  wooden  tube 
like  the  chamber  of  a  pump.  This  floated  on  the  water;  as 
the  waves  came  in  they  rushed  through  the  tube,  forcing 
the  rod  before  them  and  as  they  receded  they  forced  the 
rod  back.  This  rod  was  connected  with  a  huge  driving 
wheel  on  shore  and  forced  it  to  revolve— suitable  gearing 
winding  up  the  coils  in  the  barrel  machine.” 

Now,  as  I  said,  the  Department  stated  what  it  had  done 
and  agreed  to  make  a  public  test. 

( To  be  continued.) 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico , 
after  you  have  read  it  and  written  your  name  on 
the  corner. 


Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come  ! 

Rulse  the  sonit  of  Uarvent,  Home  ; 

Come  »o  God’s  own  temple,  come, 

Raise  the  song  of  Harvest  Home  : 

Come,  ten  thousand  angels,  come. 

Raise  the  glorious  Harvest  Home  ; 

Grant,  O  Harvest  Lord  that  we 
Wholesome  grain  and  pure  may  be.— Alford. 

THANKSGIVING  THOUGHTS. 

IT  is  a  little  humiliating  to  feel  that  so  much  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  thankfulness  manifested  upon  this  day  comes 
from  a  good  dinner.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who 
are  so  far  forgetful  of  the  mercies  which  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  lavished  upon  them  as  to  regard  it  only  as  a  day  of 
feasting  ?  The  notably  slender  attendance  at  many  of  the 
churches  on  the  morning  of  the  feast,  points  too  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  many,  even  in  the  church  itself,  forget  to 

“  render  thanks  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits.” 

*  #  * 

An  idea  to  make  a  note  of  is  one  put  forth  in  the  Home- 
Maker  by  the  mother  of  a  city  gentleman  (with  a  very 
fashionable  wife  and  a  French  cook)  in  response  to  her 
young  daughter’s  expressed  fear  that  the  city  relatives 
might  not  care  to  accept  the  proposed  invitation  to  their 
old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  feast:  “A  Thanksgiving 
dinner  with  a  lot  of  ‘patties’  would  not  be  any  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner  at  all.  If  I  had  to  live  on  such  things  the 
year  round  I  would  not  insult  my  ancestors  and  all  my 
memories  of  home  by  doing  it  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
I  guess  Tom  will  enjoy  our  mince  pies.”  Of  course  he 

will.  Invite  him  home  to  Thanksgiving  . 

*  *  * 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  may  be  called  the  pidee  de 
resistance  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  is  the  one  thing 
that  could  not  be  spared  from  the  feast,  but  its  resistance 
of  the  carver’s  efforts  to  dismember  it,  are  sometimes  to  be 
attributed  to  nothing  less  than  natural  depravity.  We  re¬ 
call  an  instance  of  a  frolic  at  school  when  a  young  and 
uninitiated  student  was  invited  to  carve  the  turkey  under 
the  fire  of  the  observation  and  comments  of  three  gay 
girls.  The  situation  was  embarrassing  in  the  extreme  for 
the  novice  carver,  and  older  hands  often  find  it  not  much 
less  so.  It  often  happens  that  the  wife  is  a  better  carver 
than  the  reputed  head  of  the  family,  a  fact  no  doubt  due 
to  a  loug  course  of  private  practice  in  dissecting  the  va¬ 
rious  members  of  the  gallinaceous  family,  and  if  she  does 
not  wish  to  do  the  carving,  it  might  be  well  for  the  other 
member  of  the  family  partnership  to  mortify  his  flesh  far 
enough  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  her.  It  requires  only  a 
sharp  knife,  a  strong  fork,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  joints  to  be  severed,  to  make  the  art  of 
carving  a  mere  pastime. 

*  *  * 

If  one  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  choose,  it  is  much 
wiser  to  select  a  hen  turkey  to  grace  the  Thanksgiving 
board.  The  plump  young  hen  is  usually  nearer  that  point 
of  youthful  maturity  at  which  the  fowl  is  at  its  best,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  male  bird.  The  meat  is  whiter  and 
sweeter ;  the  size,  which  may  run  as  low  as  eight  pounds, 
may  more  readily  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  small  or 
medium  sized  families,  aud  the  round,  well-filled,  compact 
shape  is  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  when  the  bird  is 
placed  on  the  table  to  be  carved.  Besides,  the  fat,  which 
is  so  difficult  to  secure  in  the  young  male,  helps  make  a 
dressing  for  basting,  aud  gives  a  flavor  wldch  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  no  other  way. 
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PACKER’S 
Cutaneous  CHARM. 


For 

Chronic  Eczema, 

Salt-Rheum, 

Tetter, 

Milk-Crust, 

Chapping, 

Bruises, 

Burns,  Etc. 


“  I  regret  that  I  did  not  know 
of  your  pleasant  remedies  ten 
years  ago.  They  would  have 
saved  me  hundreds  of  dollars 
and  aud  years  of  suffering.  One 
small  bottle  of  Packer’s  Cu¬ 
taneous  Charm,  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Packer’s  Tar 
Soap,  has  worked  wonders  with 
my  skin  (Eczema).  You  do  not 
sound  its  praises  loudly 
enough.” 

Mrs.  *  *  *  Latrobe,  Pa. 


Packer’s  Cutaneous  Charm  is  sold  by  Druggists  at 
25  cents  per  bottle.  Special  bottles  in  wood  case  only  are 


mailable.  Price,  postage  paid,  35  cents.  Postal  note  or 


stamps.  See  advertisement  last  week. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  SATISFYING  THANKSGIVING 
MtfNU. 

IT  is  but  natural  that  the  three  things 
which  can  not  be  spared  from  the 
Thanksgiving  feast  should  be  distinctively 
of  home  production,  and  so  it  has  come  to  be 
a  fact  that  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  which 
lacks  turkey,  cranberries  or  pumpkin  pie 
seems  “  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  left  out.” 

Farmers  are  not  given  to  dinners  of 
many  courses,  and  a  dinner  resembling  the 
one  which  I  shall  describe  will  be  served  in 
many  a  farmhouse  on  the  coming  Thanks¬ 
giving,  and  in  but  three  courses  : 

m£nu. 

Soup.  Oyster. 

Meats. 

Roast  turkey.  Baked  ham. 

GIblet  dressing.  Jellied  cranberries. 

Vegetables 

Irish  potatoes,  mashed.  Sweot  turnips,  mashed. 

Browned  sweet  potatoes. 

Cabbage  salad. 

Celery. 

Dessert. 

Pumpkin  pie.  Indian  pudding. 

Cheese, 

Crullers. 

Coffee  Tea. 

Fruit  and  nuts. 

Oyster  Soup. — If  the  oysters  are  solid 
meats  allow  three  cupfuls  of  cold  water  to 
each  quart  of  oysterst  stir  well,  then  take 
out  the  oysters  carefully,  making  sure 
that  no  bits  of  shell  adhere  to  them.  Strain 
the  liquor  into  a  kettle  and  let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  skim  and  add  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  When  it  again  comes  to  a  boil  put 
in  the  oysters  and  when  the  edges  begin  to 
curl  throw  in  a  cupful  of  cream  which  has 
been  previously  heated  and  serve  at  once. 
Serve  with  crackers  which  have  been  heated 
through  in  theoven. 

Giblet  Dressing.— The  liver,  heart  and 
gizzard  should  be  boiled  until  tender  in  a 
little  water  and  minced  very  fine.  When 
the  turkey  is  roasted,  remove  it  from  the 
dripper,  take  out  the  strings  and  put  it  in  a 
hot  place.  Put  the  water  in  which  the  gib¬ 
lets  were  boiled  into  the  dripper  for  gravy. 
Thicken  with  a  large  spoonful  of  flour,  wet 
up  smoothly  with  a  little  milk.  Let  it  boil 
up,  strain  and  add  the  minced  giblets. 

Baked  Ham.— Boil  a  nice  ham  until  ten¬ 
der.  Take  it  up,  remove  the  skin,  dot  it 
with  light  sprinklings  of  black  pepper, 
sprinkle  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  on  it  and 
bake  it  until  it  is  nicely  browned.  Serve  hot 
or  cold  as  desired. 

Jellied  Cranberries.— Stew  nice  ripe 
cranberries  till  tender,  then  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
berries,  let  the  sugar  dissolve  and  when 
they  come  to  aboil  pour  into  molds. 

Every  one  knows  howto  prepare  mashed 
potatoes  and  turnips,  but  all  may  not  know 
how  much  turnips  are  Improved  if  three  or 
four  potatoes  are  mashed  with  them. 

Browned  Sweet  Potatoes.— Wash  the 
potatoes  carefully,  but  do  not  cut  them. 
Boil  or  steam  them  until  tender.  Remove 
the  skins,  cut  them  through  lengthwise, 
place  in  a  dripper  and  put  in  the  oven. 
Baste  them  two  or  three  times  with  melted 
butter. 

Cabbage  Salad.— Slice  a  nice  firm  head 
of  cabbage  on  a  slicer  and  put  into  a  salad 
bowl.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
one  cupful  of  vinegar  on  the  stove  in  a 
saucepan.  Mix  one  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  tumeric,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  sugar,  with  half  a  teacupful  of 
cold  vinegar.  When  the  vinegar  on  the 
stove  boils  stir  in  the  other  mixture. 
Let  it  cook  a  few  minutes,  then  pour  it 
over  the  cabbage  hot. 

Pumpkin  Pie.— The  nicest  pumpkin  pie  I 
ever  ate  was  made  from  squash,  but  this 
would  Beem  heretical  to  many,  so  I  will 
not  insist  that  others  should  pattern  after 
my  unorthodox  ideas.  Steam  or  stew  either 
pumpkin  or  squash  until  tender.  Put  it 
through  a  colander.  Take  one  quart  of 
the  vegetable,  one  quart  of  creamy  milk, 
two  eggs,  and  salt  to  taste,  flavor  with 
lemon  and  bake  with  one  crust. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding.— One  quart  of 
boiling  milk,  mix  slowly  with  one  cup  of 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  nave  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  (or  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Custorlu, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


corn  meal.  When  cool  add  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger ;  mix  thoroughly  and  pour  into  a 
greased  pudding  pan.  Bake  for  three 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Crullers.— Two  cupfuls  of  sugar,  one 
quart  of  thin  sour  cream  or  sour  milk  (if 
the  latter  add  half  a  teacupful  of  butter  or 
lard),  two  eggs,  one  even  tablespoonful  of 
soda,  one  grated  nutmeg  and  a  little  salt. 
Mix  into  a  soft  dough  with  flour,  cut  into 
fanciful  shapes,  and  fry  In  hot  lard.  Roll 
the  crullers  in  sugar  as  you  take  them  from 
the  kettle. 

Coffee.— I  do  not  think  my  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  coffee  is  the  best,  only  I  arrive  at  better 
results  with  this  way  than  any  other. 
Break  an  egg  in  a  pint  bowl  and  beat  up 
light.  Fill  the  bowl  with  cold  water.  For 
each  gue-t  allow  one  heaping  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  coffee,  roasted  and  ground,  and  one 
extra  for  every  six  persons.  Use  enough 
of  the  egg  and  water  to  wet  the  coffee. 
Put  about  a  pint  of  cold  water  into  the 
boiler  with  the  coffee  and  set  on  the  stove. 
When  it  boils  up  add  about  a  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  every  four  guests  and  place 
the  pot  where  it  will  keep  hot,  but  will  not 
boil.  When  cream  is  a  little  scarce  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  cream  whipped  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  quart  of  new  milk  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  you  went  to 
church  in  the  morning  and  gave  thanks 
with  your  neighbors  for  the  year’s  boun¬ 
ties.  Go  out  among  the  poor  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  if  you  did  not  do  it  the  night  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  give  them  from  your 
abundance  what  is  most  needed  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  thankful.  It  may 
be  food  or  clothing ;  it  may  be  only  care 
or  expressions  of  good-will :  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  “  with  what  measure  you  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 

s.  A.  little. 


THANKSGIVING  PUMPKIN  PIES. 
ECURE  a  pumpkin  and  test  It  by 
using  enough  for  one  pie — do  not 
bother  to  restore  poor  pumpkin  with 
seasoning— it  should  be  fine-grained  and 
capable  of  cooking  out  dry ;  cut  it  in 
squares,  leaving  on  the  skin.  Put  in¬ 
to  a  smooth  iron  kettle,  cover  closely  and 
let  It  cook  three  hours;  then  remove  the 
cover  (put  only  enough  water  in  to  keep 
the  pieces  from  resting  on  the  bottom)  and 
rub  through  the  colander  while  hot.  Do 
this  the  day  before  you  wish  to  make  your 
pies,  also  make  your  pastry  the  day  before 
as  follows  :  Rub  one  half  cupful  of  good 
lard,  very  fresh  and  sweet,  into  a  pint  of 
salted  flour ;  add  ice  cold  watTer  to  make  a 
good,  fine  dough  ;  pack  this  in  a  perfectly 
new  porcelain  bowl,  cover,  and  set  in  the 
cellar;  next  morning  proceed  with  the  pies. 
Take  morning’s  milk  and  for  two  pies  pro¬ 
ceed  as  follows :  One  heaping  cupful  of 
the  cold  pumpkin  which  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  sifted,  put  it  into  a  dish  large 
enough  to  contain  all  the  ingredients ;  beat 
three  eggs ;  stir  one  tablespoonful  of 
grated  ginger  root  and  one  half  teaspoouful 
of  fine  ground  cinnamon  with  one  cupful 
of  granulated  sugar  and  sift  into  the  eggs  ; 
beat  well  and  add  to  the  pumpkin,  stirring 
well ;  beat  up  one  cup  of  sweet  cream  and 
stir  in,  then  add  the  milk  and  let  stand 
until  the  paste  is  ready,  stirring  often. 
Lay  the  pastry  on  the  board  and  roll  one 
half  inch  in  thickness ;  have  ready  good, 
sweet  butter,  and  spread  all  over  this 
paste,  sprinkle  on  a  very  little  flour  ;  com¬ 
mence  at  the  side  and  roll  up,  cut  off  in 
slices  one  half  inch  thick  aud  lay  flat  ou 
the  board  until  all  is  piled  up,  crossing  the 
pieces  it  oblong  ;  press  down  with  the  cool 
hand,  then  roll  again  ;  do  this  three  times, 
then  roll  moderately  thin  and  line  the 
plates.  The  pies,  when  done,  should 
be  1  }4  inch  in  thickness ;  cut  the  crust 
around  the  plate,  and^if  not  deep,  cut  slices 
of  the  paste,  wet  the  edge  and  lay  on  until 
sufficiently  high ;  do  not  work  or  squeeze 
the  crust  to  give  it  a  mixed  look  on  the 
edge.  Strain  the  liquid  preparation 
through  a  soup  strainer  or  rather  fine 
sieve,  (it  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream  when  ready  for  the  oven)  fill 
the  crust  full  aud  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
The  pie  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil, 
neither  whey ;  it  is  a  process  particular  to 
bake  jiust  right,  but  it  can  be  done.  Do  not 
allow  a  brown  crust  on  top.  Always  serve 
the  pie  thoroughly  cold:  it  is  best  the 
second  day  if  the  first  day  is  not  long 
enough  to  allow  it  to  become  cold.  If  auy 
crust  is  left  over,  cheese  straws  can  be 
made  by  rolling  out  aud  bifting  grated 
cheese  upon  it— cut  in  sfips  one  half  inch 
wide  aud  one  inch  long  aud  bake  carefully 
—fill  in  log  cabin  style  in  a  fancy  (?)  plate  ; 


or  to  make  tarts,  use  the  same  crust  and 
bake  in  patty  pans  putting  in  peeled  raw 
potatoes,  pressing  them  down  to  make  the 
hole  in  the  tart ;  remove  the  potatoes  when 
done.  ELLA  H.  BEEBE. 

[The  directions  for  crust  given  above  are 
nearly  like  those  for  first-class  “  puff 
paste,”  which  is  considered  such  a  delicacy, 
and  so  difficult  to  make. — Eds.] 


PREPARING  THE  TURKEY. 

T  seems  superfluous  to  mention  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  care  in  removing  feathers,  singe¬ 
ing  and  drawing  a  turkey,  but  many  young 
cooks  have  been  known  to  fail  from  care¬ 
lessness  or  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
this  stage  of  the  work.  The  fowl  should 
not  be  fed  for  several  hours  before  killing, 
and  its  meat  will  be  whiter  if  the  head  is 
cut  off  instead  of  the  bleeding  being  done 
by  stabbing  in  the  mouth.  Care  should  be 
taken  lest  the  bird  bruise  himself  during 
his  dying  struggles.  The  wing  and  tail 
feathers  may  be  taken  out  before  scalding. 
Scald  carefully,  for  if  the  water  is  too  hot 
the  flesh  will  be  torn  when  the  feathers  are 
removed.  The  singeing  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  lighted  paper,  and  must  be 
rapid,  else  the  bird  will  be  blackened  by  the 
smoke.  In  drawing  a  fowl  care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  gall  bladder  be  broken. 
After  drawing,  rinse  the  bird  well  in  two 
waters,  tie  the  feet  together  and  hang  it  in 
a  cool  place  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
using.  A  turkey  may  be  prepared  for 
roasting  the  night  before  if  necessary,  but 
if  this  is  done  it  is  better  to  covet  it  care¬ 
fully  with  a  damp  cloth.  Cut  off  the  feet 
ana  the  end  of  the  neck.  Draw  the  skin 
over  the  neck  bone  and  tie  securely.  For 
dressing,  soak  one  pint  of  stale  bread 
crumbs  in  hot  milk.  Mince  three  stalks  of 
celery  very  fine  and  mix  them  with  the 
soaked  bread,  together  with  a  well  beaten 
egg  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter. 
Stir  lightly  with  a  fork.  Season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Lay  the  turkey  in  a  large  pan,  but  not 
the  one  in  which  it  is  to  be  roasted.  Put  a 
little  of  the  dressing  into  the  space  from 
which  the  crop  was  removed,  and  sew  the 
skin  into  place  with  coarse  white  thread. 
Put  the  remainder  of  the  dressing  into  the 
body  of  the  fowl,  which  has  been  previously 
rubbed  with  salt,  lay  a  thin  slice  of  salt  fat 
pork  over  the  opening  and  sew  securely. 
Tie  the  legs  together  and  pass  a  string 
around  the  body  to  hold  the  wings  in 
place.  Put  the  bird  on  his  back  In  the 
dripper.  Put  some  hot  water  in  the  pan 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoon 
ful  of  butter,  and  place  in  the  oven.  The 


water  must  be  dipped  over  the  bird  every 
few  minutes,  so  that  it  will  brown  nicely 
and  not  get  dry.  A  turkey  weighing  from 
12  to  15  pounds  should  be  allowed  four 
hours  of  steady  heat,  at  the  very  least,  to 
cook.  If  the  legs  brown  too  fast  cover 
them  with  paper  and  move  the  bird  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  it  may  brown  evenly  on 
all  sides.  ,  s.  A.  L. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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As  a  Rule, 

It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  costive¬ 
ness  by  the  use  of  saline  or  drastic  purga¬ 
tives.  When  a  cathartic  medicine  is  needed, 
the  most  prompt  and  beneficial  is  Ayer’s 
Fills.  Their  effect  is  to  restore  the  regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  without  weakening 
them,  being  sugar-coated,  these  Pills  retain 
their  medicinal  virtues  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  easy  to  take. 

“  I  can  recommend  Ayer’s  Pills  above  all 
others,  having  long  proved  their  value  as  a 
cathartic  for  myself  and  family.”— J.  T.  Hess, 
Leitlisville,  Pa. 

“  In  1858,  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  I  began 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Pills  as  a  remedy  for  bil¬ 
iousness,  constipation,  high  fevers,  and 
colds.  They  served  me  better  than  any¬ 
thing  I  had  previously  tried,  and  I  have  used 
them  in  attacks  of  that  sort  ever  since.”— 
H.  W.  Hersh,  Judsonia,  Ark. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines. 


Tuffs  Pills 

stimulate  the  torpifl  liver,  strengthen  the 
<1  igestive  organs,  regulate  the  bowels,  and 
are  unequaled  as  an 

Anti-Bilious  Medicine. 

Elegantly  sugar  coated.  Rose  small.  Price, 
25  cents.  Office.  3I>  &  41  Park  Place.  N.  Y. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST  ! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles. 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
falling  sight  Klrest  lit  edles  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes  do  notcnt  the  thread. 
Sample  paper,  he  S  for  25c  :  12  for  '.Sc. 
New  ENGLAND  NOVELTY  M’F’O  CO  , 

21  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PUDIOTUih  PlDnQ  1<*  Very  B'-autlful  Christ 
unmaimaa  UflllUo.  mas  Cards,  no  two  alike,  by 
malt  for  25c.  They  will  please  you.  New  England 
Novelty  M’k’g  Co..  21  Portland  St ,  Boston.  Mass. 
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We  Sell  Direct  to  Families 

And  make  it  Easy  for  you  to  buy  of  us  no  matter  where  you  live. 
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INCORPORATED  1877. 
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Yes,  my  dear,  my  Marchal  &  Smith  Piano  is  a  beautiful  I nstrument.  The  tone  isso 
sweet  and  pure,  t he  aetion  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  elegant  that  not  another 
thing  can  1  wish  for.  I  wrote  to  the  factory,  and  told  them  just  what  I  wanted,  and 
they  selected  it  and  sent  it  to  me  for  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  all  the 
I  freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  be  better  suited  it  l  hud  a  thousand  to 
choose  from.  My  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  send  for  then- 
catalogue.  They  have 


PIAIMOS 


$150  to  $1  500 


ORGANS 

FROM 

$35  to  $500. 


MARCHAL  l  SMITH  PIANO  CO.,  235  East  21st  St.,  New  York. 
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WOMAN’S  WORK. 

Continued  from  page  801. 

SOME  MOKE  RECIPES. 

Rolls. — Scald  a  generous  pint  of  milk  in 
which  have  been  placed  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  heaping  tablespoonful  each  of  lard 
and  sugar.  When  cool  stir  in  half  a  cup  of 
yeast  and  flour  enough  for  a  thin  batter, 
(half  a  yeast  cake  that  has  soaked  half  an 
hour  in  half  a  cup  of  water  will  answer  if 
you  have  no  soft  yeast.)  Set  in  a  warm 
place  till  light.  Knead  into  a  loaf  and  set 
again  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Two  quarts 
of  flour  should  be  enough.  When  light 
roll  half  an  inch  thick  and  rub  over  with 
soft  butter  or  lard.  Cut  with  a  biscuit  cut¬ 
ter  and  fold  the  greased  side  of  each  one  to¬ 
gether  as  you  put  them  in  the  pan  to  rise. 

Cream  Cake. — The  whites  of  10  eggs ; 
one  goblet  of  flour  ;  Iff  goblet  of  pulverized 
sugar ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream-of  tartar. 
Sift  the  flour  five  times  ;  then  sift  the  sugar 
and  flour  together.  Beat  the  whites  on  a 
platter  to  a  stiff  froth.  Stir  into  them  the 
sugar  and  flour,  and,  last,  the  cream-of- 
tartar.  Bake  immediately  in  three  or  four 
jelly-cake  tins. 

The  Filling.— Take  one  pint  of  very 
cold,  thick,  •  sweet  cream,  add  to  it  two 
tablepoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  vanilla.  Whip  to  a 
stiff  froth  with  the  egg-beater  and  when 
the  cakes  are  cold  put  the  cream  between 
the  layers  and  pile  also  on  the  top  of  the 
cake.  This  is  an  elegant  cake.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  succeeding  with  it, 
is  in  getting  the  cream  cold  enough.  In  the 
winter,  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  put 
the  dish  containing  the  cream  in  a  pan 
filled  with  snow.  In  summer  surround 
the  dish  with  ice  and  do  not  whip  the  cream 
or  build  the  cake  till  you  are  nearly  ready 
to  use  it.  MRS.  J.  N.  MUNCEY. 


Bekcham’s  Pii.ls  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

In  18S9  England  imported  104  American 
tallions  against 21  in  1888.  Small  b  usiness! 

Two  men  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
another  in  Tioga  County,  Pa.,  were  re 
cently  gored  to  death  by  bulls. 

IN  spite  of  the  rush  for  Dorsets,  Hamp. 
shires  and  Shropshires,  the  demand  for 
good  South  Down  sheep  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing. 

Springer  Bros.,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  have 
bought  the  South  Down  sheep  formerly 
owned  by  D.  W.  Smith  of  the  same  place — 
a  fine  collection. 

At  P.  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.’s  last  sale  of 
Jerseys,  fresh  cows  went  at  fair  prices, 
while  dry  cows  and  bulls  were  very  low. 
The  best  figure  was  $500  for  Nora  Sheldou 
43590. 

Secretary  Rusk  proposes  to  give  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  poultry  interests 
of  the  country.  For  the  present  they  will  be 
placed  in  special  charge  of  the  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  American  breeders  have 
been  recently  bringing  English  horses  to 
this  country:  J.  M.  Critchlow,  Pittsford, 
Pa.;  Stericker  Bros.,  Springfield,  III.;  Pear¬ 
son  Bros.,  Round  Rock,  Texas,  and  Win. 
Catlo,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  M.  Lewis,  of  the  Raisin  Valley  (Mich¬ 
igan)  Farm,  recently  sold  four  Holstein  bull 
calves,  whose  combined  weight  was  2,165 
pounds,  representing  a  growth  of  two 
pounds  ten  ounces  per  day  since  birth,  which 
he  thinks  very  good. 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  tells  of  a  number 
of  retired  breeders  who  have  come  to  tne 
time  when  they  think  there  is  no  first-class 
living  without  a  Jersey  cow  f<jr  family  use, 
and  this  is  why  each  of  them  is  now  look¬ 
ing  for  one  or  two  choice  Jersey  cows. 
These  gentlemen  have  discovered  a  very 
important  truth. 

The  Banffshire  Journal  tells  of  two  old 
polled  cows  that  are  genuine  “rent  pay¬ 
ers.”  One  was  calved  in  1872,  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  ten  heifer  and  five  bull  calves,  eleven 
of  which  sold  for  over  $5,000,  The  other 
has  produced  six  heifer  and  four  bull 
calves,  eight  of  which  sold  for  $2,700. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Jewett  is  constructing  an 
inclosed  shed  over  a  half  mile  course  at  his 
farm  near  Buffalo,  to  train  the  young 

trotters  during  the  winter  season.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  structure  can 
be  surmised  when  it  is  stated  that  it  takes 
260,000  shingles  for  the  roof.  Tnere  will  be 
some  260  windows  in  the  shed  for  lighting 
purposes. 

In  commenting  on  a  reported  sale  of  100 
coarse  wooled  lambs  at  $2  a  head,  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer  says  :  ‘‘It  strikes  us  that  $2 
per  head  for  coarse- wool  lambs  is  a  very 
low  price.  Such  lambs  should  weigh  about 
70  pounds  now,  if  given  a  fair  chance,  and 


would  bring  over  $5  per  head  in  this  mar¬ 
ket.  That  $2  must  be  a  mistake,  or  the 
sellers  did  not  know  the  value  of  their 
property.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  owner  is  out 
$250  on  the  100  lambs.” 

In  the  present  boom  of  sheep  husbandry 
there  will  be  a  tendency  among  sheep 
farmers  to  keep  some  old  or  inferior  sheep 
for  breeding  that  should  be  culled  out  and 
sold  to  the  butcher.  Such  a  course  will  be 
detrimental  to  all  farmers  who  fail  to  cull 
their  flocks  of  old  or  inferior  ewes,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  as  best  they  can  in  their 
vicinity.— Jonathan  Talcott. 

Frank  L.  Hathaway,  of  Lincoln.  Neb., 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Breeders’  Gazette 
about  a  Berkshire  sow :  “  Early  last 

spring  I  sold  a  young  Berkshire  sow  (one 
of  a  litter  of  10  pigs)  that  was  due  to  far¬ 
row  before  she  was  12  months  old.  She 
saved  five  pigs,  which  were  carefully  taken 
care  of  and  weighed  in  public  at  100  days 
old.  Tneir  respective  weights  were :  120%, 
117,  114%,  112%  and  99%,  an  average  of  112% 
each.  The  lightest  one  was  hurt  when 
about  six  weeks  old,  or  would  undoubtedly 
have  weighed  more.” 

The  method  of  awarding  prizes  in  the 
Poultry  Departmentin  the  MadisonSquare 
Garden,  in  New  York  city,  on  February 
next,  will  be  by  “comparison.”  The  best 
known  obtainable  authority  on  each  breed 
will  be  appointed.  The  judge  will  thor¬ 
oughly  examine  and  handle  each  bird  and 
check  every  entry  as  an  acknowledgement 
that  it  has  received  his  careful  attention. 
After  the  best  specimens  have  been  selected 
the  judge  has  the  privilege  of  scoring  them 
by  comparison,  if  in  his  opinion  it  will 
assist  him  in  determining  the  position 
each  bird  should  occupy. 

Does  Forcing  Pay  ?— A  writer  in  the 
New  Jersey  Farmer  doubts  if  it  was  yet 
ever  found  that  a  paying  extra  quantity  of 
butter  to  compensate  for  the  forcing,  was 
ever  secured  from  a  cow  that  was  not  a 
natural-born  butter-maker,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  loss  iu  attempting  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  dairying  is  this  notion  that  butter 
qualities  can  be  fed  into  a  cow.  He  admits 
that  many  cows  have  a  normal  limit  of 
production  far  above  anything  their  owners 
ever  dreamed  of,  or  attempted  to  secure. 
This  another  owner  discovers  and  we  give 
the  credit  to  mistaken  creation  when  it  was 
only  development  of  latent  possibilities. 

At  the  test  of  dairy  cows  at  the  Ohio 
State  Fair  only  Holstein-Friesians  were 
entered  and  only  five  of  these.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  the  Lady  of  Lyons  owned 
by  C.  W.  Horr,  of  Wellington,  Ohio.  The 
prize  went  to  the  cow  giving  the  greatest 
weight  of  milk  in  three  days,  the  amounts 
of  butter  fat  and  solids  to  be  considered. 
Lady  of  Lyons  gave  197  pounds  of  milk 
which  yielded  4.81  pounds  of  butter  fat  and 
over  17  pounds  of  other  solids.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  about  this  cow  are  given  :  “  She 
dropped  her  last  calf  on  August  28,  1890. 
During  the  two  weeks  preceding  Tuesday, 
September  16,  1890.  she  was  fed  substan¬ 
tially  as  follows  :  all  the  hay  she  would  eat; 
when  she  first  calved,  a  small  ration  com¬ 
posed  mainly  of  bran,  and  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  oats,  corn-meal  and 
oil-meal.  From  the  day  she  calved  until 
Thursday,  September  11,  the  amount  was 
increased  until  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
was  12  pounds  of  bran,  10  pounds  of  oats, 
two  pounds  of  corn-meal  and  two  pounds 
of  oil-meal— 26  pounds  in  all.  In  addition 
to  the  above  she  received  all  the  corn-fodder 
she  would  eat.” 

Screw  Worm. — The  Texas  Experiment 
Station  has  issued  a  bulletin  describing 
this  destructive  insect.  We  are  told  that 
it  seems  to  be  well  distributed  over  the 
American  Continent,  for  Dr.  Williston,  of 
Yale  College,  writes  that  “  it  occurs  every 
where  from  Canada  to  Patagonia.”  Al¬ 
though  so  generally  distributed,  only  in 
Texas  does  it  bear  an  economic  importance 
in  the  United  States.  Of  all  our  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  cattle  suffer  the  most  from 
its  ravages.  The  pests  occur  in  wouuds 
from  horns,  castrating,  spaying,  branding, 
dishorning,  barbed  wire  injuries,  and  often 
where  ticks  have  burst  on  the  brisket, 
flank,  or  just  behind  the  udder  of  cows. 
They  often  occur  in  the  vulvae  of  fresh 
cows,  especially  if  there  has  been  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  placenta  or  afterbirth.  Young 
calves  are  almost  invariably  affected  iu 
the  navel  and  often  in  the  mouth,  causing 
the  teeth  to  fall  out.  Last  September 
Dr.  Francis,  of  the  Texas  Station,  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  kill  a  Jersey  bull  calf,  probably 
two  months  old,  that  had  screw  worms  iu 
both  hind  legs  just  above  the  hock  joint. 
On  opening  the  abdomen  he  found  hair- 
balls  in  the  stomach  (rumen),  and,  to  his 
surprise,  about  25  fully  matured  screw- 
worms  almost  buried  in  the  wall  of  that 
organ.  He  placed  some  of  the  worms  iu 
moist  earth,  and  in  10  to  12  days  they 
hatched  out  genuine  screw-worm  flies. 
How  did  they  come  there  S'  His  opinion  is 
that  the  calf  licked  the  sores  on  his  legs, 
and  in  doing  so  took  in  some  eggs  that 
hatched  and  developed  in  the  stomach. 


lUterfUmwmtiGf  ^atmteinji. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


C  7K  OOln  OO  A  MONTH  can  do  made 

V  I  LU  work  lug  fur  us.  Persons  pre¬ 

ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  bo  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  In  towns  and  cities, 
a  k  JOHNSON  &  CXA,  W0»  Main  St.  Richmond,  Va. 


DEAF! 


■  NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  b" 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  He . lies  fail.  Hold  by  K.  lllSCOX, 

«ulj,  SOU  Hr’dwaj,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proofs  F1UUC. 


A  Ilcm  arka  hie  Offer. 

For  several  years  a  well  known  Boston 
business  house  has  made  persons  keeping 
poultry,  few  or  many,  remarkable  offers  of 
premiums  payable  iu  gold,  some  as  high  as 
fifty  dollars  to  the  first  and  not  less  thau 
five  dollars  to  any  winner  of  a  premium. 
The  best  thing  about  those  offers,  was  that 
the  premiums  have  always  been  promptly 
paid,  as  agreed,  in  gold  coin.  Fifty  dollar 
premiums  do  not  “grow  on  every  bush” 
as  the  old  saying  is,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
to  many  who  competed  for  them,  the 
amount  received  came  in  handy  to  help  pay 
the  necessary  bills  of  a  hard  winter,  or  if 
not,  buy  some  luxury  that  the  family  ab¬ 
solutely  needed,  but  otherwise  could  not 
afford.  The  same  firm,  I.  S.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston  Mass., 
authorize  us  to  state  that  they  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  offer  of  similar  premiums  this 
year,  with  one  very  important  improve¬ 
ment  and  that  is,  so  that  the  first  winner 
stands  a  fair  chance  with  others  of  getting 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold 
premiums.  Why  I  that  is  as  good  as  fifty 
dollars  per  month  for  the  three  winter 
months.  It’s  worth  trying  for  any  way. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  will  send  full  particulars 
free  to  any  person  sending  them  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  postal  card.  These  premium 
offers  are  made  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder  to  make 
hens  lay. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  notonly  taken  nine 
priz  8  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leadin  '  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr*  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  :2 
Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL, 

For  Feeding  all  Domestic  Animals. 

Use  with  your  other  feed  at  least  One- 
Third  Linseed  Oil  Meal. 

Write  us  for  Prices  nnd  other  particulars,  and 
mention  the  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Food 
not  a 
Medicine 


Hens  do  not  need  medicine, 
but  a  specially  prepared  food, 
made  with  a  view  to  producing, 
not/orcing,  eggs.  Experienced 
poultrymen  have  used  our 
“  Animal  Meal  ”  for  years 
with  success.  We  will  send 
free  our  book  entitled  “  The 
Egg,”  which  every  poultry- 
keeper  should  have.  Address 
The  Bowker  Co.,  43  Chatham 
St.,  Boston. 


17UtKH.II  HO  NR  VNI)  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
FOOD.— Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Mann’s 
Bone  Cutters,  1  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Hone  nnd  Aleut  from  the 
.Markets).  The  best  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs'  Feed.  Theproielpal  kennels  are  using 
It.  Is  packed  In  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  HI  to  250  pounds.  lean  send  you  any  num 
her  of  pounds.  Price  per  '00  lbs.  2c.  per  lb.:  less  than 
BIO  lb*.  2 me.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Gratiu- 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc  Send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Save  You* 
HHNDS 
TI7VYB 

AND 

KONEV 
BY  USING 

Pat.  May  15.  ’83  THK 

AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 

liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special  prices. 
Single  Peg  12  cents  in  stamps.  Manufaetured  by 


KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 


PEESSEY’S  BROODED.-";,'  SriEj; 

Hnmtnonton  Incubator?  two  sizes,  $2?  and  $lfieach. 
Langshait  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

<*.  W.  PliESShY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


■  wi  ■  ha  d  ■ 


French  Burr : 

OVER  20,000  N°W  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  8100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Now  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Kxpositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordykc  &  Marmon  Company, 1  Indianapolis,1 W 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

T nen  send  fora  Catalogue  of  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  of  milk  per 
year. 

.  MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  of  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Ease,  Comfort  and,  Thrift! 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWING  STANCHION. 


Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free, 
tlon  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Men- 


F.  O.  PARSONS  «fc  CO..  Addison,  Steuben  Co.,N.Y. 


STALLIONS  I  }  OP  Imported  Regis. 

— teri'd  (Hyde,  Mitre, 
and  Trotting  Slnllions  FOR 
SALK.  etc. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come.  Correspondence  solicited. 
.Send  for  catalogue  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS*  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

FORDHOOK KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
In  America  devoted  ex  luslvely  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-Coated  S  oteh  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
for  puppiot  sired  tiy  our  best  imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  Imported  Bitches.  Addr.  ss 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  <  0., 

475  North  Fifth  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
sta«es  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  o.  H.  GREGG, 

Kruntroy,  Summit  County.  Ohio. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica- 
L  tlon  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
F  the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  its  readers  more  psges  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
journal.  Subscription  is  only  si.iX)  a  year,  wlih  Tuts 
Rural  New  Yorker,  «2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  tlie  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  oltlce.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Olliee. 


I.  ....  , .. . .  , ,  i. , , ,  Mui.ivtiiu.i  i ,  ,  iireeus  uesi 

•  strains  Poland  Chinn  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  liailroads. 

1>HEXOMENAL  LAYERS. — Red  Caps  and  Black 
Mlnorcas.  Fine  Stock  at  farmers' prices.  Write 
to  A.  S.  STILLMAN,  Alfred  Centre.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMEN ! 

free 


Valuable  article  on  feed  at 
one  half  the  former  cost, 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


PURINTON’S 

FARM  ROll, DR 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PU RPOSKS.  T  h  o  u  s  a  n  d  s  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  ami  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURI N'TON  &  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


GO 


CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


10  Sweepstakes 

•11 1st  Sc  ‘n  . 

Premiums  taken  UlliO 

recent  fairs  in  O.^^^Iiiipr’  V(1 
J>a>  &  'y* hewn  r  hogs, 
hv  the  fii Recent  shipments 
mous  several  foreign  Conn¬ 

ies.  Semi  for  description 
L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


.  JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.’’ 


PflR  CRFF  CATALOGUE 

run  rriLL  ADDRESS 

I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
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Publisher s  Desk. 


We  Seek  to  Excel:  Not  to  Undersell. 


BUILDING  FOR  BIG  SUCCESS. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  low  prices  are  necessarily 
a  recommendation  of  articles  offered.  Many  publishers  of 
farm  papers  vie  with  each  other  in  selling  their  papers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
matter  offered.  We  believe  that  QUALITY  is  the  only 
true  test  of  value.  When  high  quality  is  coupled  with  a 
low  price,  then  you  have  a  combination  that  is  really 
economical.  Such  a  union  of  values  we  claim  to  have  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  also  in  The  American 
Garden.  We  do  not  pretend  to  compete  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  “cheap”  papers.  We  are  building  a  great 
paper  which  shall  have  a  constantly  increasing  power  for 
good  in  all  American  farming  communities.  And  we  are 
made  happy  by  the  magnificent  response  which  our  old 
subscribers  are  making  to  our  invitations  to  cooperation. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  the  new  yearly  subscriptions 
received  have  been  fully  300  PER  CENT  in  advance  of  the 
numbers  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1889,  while  the 
trial  subscriptions  have  increased  by  nearly  200  per  cent. 
This  looks  as  if  American  farmers  appreciate  high  quality, 
and  we  trust  that  the  statement  will  encourage  our  friends 
to  keep  up  the  good  work.  We  want  to  put  the  paper  into 
100,000  new  homes. 

Will  you  help  do  it  ? 


HERE  IS  $100.00. 

WHAT’LL  YOU  DO  WITH  IT  ? 

WHO  GETS  IT  ? 

ONE  DAY’S  WORK. 

December  1  is  almost  here,  and  with  it  the  distribution 
of  the  second  $100.00  in  cash  prizes.  The  indications  are 
that  some  of  our  good  friends  don’t  propose  that  this  lot 
shall  go  so  easily  as  the  first.  But,  we  have  no  doubt, 
whatever,  that  one  full  day’s  vigorous  work  by  any 
bright  man  or  woman  would  surely  win  one  of 
these  cash  prizes ,  and  the  work  would  also  be  paid 
for  in  cash  commissions  or  other  premiums.  The 
offer  follows: 

$  1 OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent  Trial 
Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscription  for  one  full 
year  from  the  time  of  its  expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten 
weeks’  trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25  cents  each. 

The  $100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We  will  give  $100  in 
TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20,  $10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5, 
respectively,  to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  us  before  December  1,  the  TEN  largest  numbers  of 
trial  subscriptions  (all  new  names),  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  American 
Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents  each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also  entitled  to  any  of  the 
very  liberal  premiums  offered  In  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash 
commission  will  be  given  if  preferred,  in  lieu  of  the  year's  subscription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for  your  trouble, 
and  may  be  doubly  paid.  The  ouly  way  we  can  afford  this 
is  by  hundreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending  us  in 
thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions,  many  of  which  would 
become  regular  subscriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in 
this  work  sent  on  application. 


DECIDE. 

“  When  in  doubt,  decide.” 

Then  go  to  work. 

The  man  who  spends  his  time  in  weighing  the  chances 
for  success  does  not  succeed. 

It’s  better  to  blunder,  sometimes,  than  to  hesitate— to 
take  the  wrong  road  than  to  stand  still. 

To  look  before  you  leap  is  well.  Rut  all  looking  aud  no 
leaping  accomplishes  nothing. 

Men  of  action  are  the  men  who  decide  promptly. 

Decision  is  itself  an  inspiration  to  service  aud  a  promise 
of  success.— Christian  Union. 


A  Few  More  Premiums 

For  terms  of  our  regular  Premium  Offers  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  special  Premium  List  edition  of  October  11. 
Below  we  offer  a  few  more  articles  to  which  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  club  raisers. 

Wood’s  Household  Practice  of  Medicine. 

There  are  few  readers  who  will  not  remember  this  splen¬ 
did  work  as  an  honored  part  of  the  family  library  in 
thousands  of  rural  homes.  It  is  written  by  some  of  the 
greatest  physicians  in  modern  times  and  is  highly  indorsed 
by  the  medical  profession  at  large.  Although  it  has  been 
so  long  and  favorably  known,  it  has  been  kept  written  and 
revised'up  to  date  in  every  particular.  Its  publishers  have 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  only  two  newspapers  to  offer  as 
premiums,  and  quite  properly  chose  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  as  one.  The  edition  we  offer  is  the  latest  revised } 
brought  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
covers  every  branch  of  medicine  that  would  be  of  any 
value  in  “household  practice.”  It  is,  in  effect,  a  house¬ 
hold  medical  director.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  well  bound  in 
cloth,  stamped  in  ink  and  gold,  and  contains  over  1,700  pages 
in  all,  and  numerous  illustrations.  The  regular  price  of 
this  two  volume  edition  is  $10 ;  but  we  have  been  given 
the  privilege  of  offering  it  to  our  subscribers  at  $5,  in  the 
expectation  that  many  hundreds  of  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  will  desire  the  work.  We  also  offer  this 
splendid  work  and  two  years’  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  or  one  year  of 
each,  for  $7,  prepaid  ;  or  one  year’s  subscription  and  the 
two  volumes  for  $5.50  prepaid.  Any  subscriber  who  has 
already  paid  for  the  year  to  come  may  secure  the  book  on 
payment  of  $5  and  55  cents  additional  for  express  charges. 
(The  books  weigh  over  12  pounds.)  Or  the  books  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  in  return  for  four  new  subscriptions  at  $2 
or  a  club  of  seven  at  $1.50. 

Civics  For  Young  Americans. 

No  American  can  call  himself  educated  until  he  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  organization  of  the  government  in  all  its 
parts.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  we  have  selected  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  of  all  recent  works,  the  above  being 
its  title.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  easy  style,  and  runs  along 
as  pleasantly  as  a  story.  Price  60  cents,  nicely  bound  in 
cloth,  given  for  four  trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 

Scroll  Saw  and  Lathe. 

This  scroll  saw  is  one  of  the  best 
made,  swings  nearly  16  inches 
clear,  is  composed  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel  except  the  tables  and  pit¬ 
mans,  has  very  little  friction,  will 
saw  Black  walnut  one  half  inch 
thick,  two  feet  a  minute,  and  will 
saw  inch  walnut  readily.  A  hand 
drill,  screw  driver,  $1  worth  of  pat¬ 
terns  and  one  dozen  saws  go  with 
each  machine.  Price  $8:  given  for 
a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions  at 
$1.50.  The  lathe  with  stand  and 
turning  tools,  all  of  excellent 
make,  for  $2  additional.  Saw  and 
lathe  complete  sent  for  15  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at$l  50  each. 

Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol. 

This  is  as  nearly  harm¬ 
less  as  any  shooting  toy 
can  possibly  be.  The  pro¬ 
jectile  is  an  arrow  armed 
with  a  rubber  cup,  which 
acts  on  the  principle  of  a 
fly’s  foot,  sticking  to  the 
target  by  pressure  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  is  as  accurate 
as  a  revolver.  Price  of  pistol  with 
arrow  and  target,  bronze,  50  cents; 
nickel-plated,  75  cents.  The  first  is 
sent,  prepaid,  for  four  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  last  mentioned  for  seven  at  25  cents. 


color  or  mahogany  stain,  price  $6)  in  return  for  five  new 
subscriptions  at  $2,  or  nine  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  Any  other  chairs  in  the  catalogue  furnished  on  a 
similar  basis. 


The  Keystone  Washer. 

We  have  on  hand  a  small  lot  of  these  washing  machines 
left  over  from  last  year’s  premium  work.  It  is  claimed 
that  over  300,000  are  in  actual  use.  Price  $6.  We  will  send 
one  to  any  subscriber  who  will  forward  us  a  clnb  of  five 
new  subscriptions  at  $1  50  each;  or  give  it  together  with  one 
year’s  subscription  for  $5. 

The  Keystone  Wringer. 

This  machine  has  a  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in 
use.  We  offer  a  No.  IX  (patent  solid,  white  rubber 
rolls,  10  inches  long,  adjustable  cog¬ 
wheels,  metal  bearings  and  guards). 
Price  $7.  With  a  year’s  subscription  for 
$5.  Given  for  a  club  of  five  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50. 

Mannahan  Ladder  Hooks. 

The  illustration  shows  this  little  article 
in  perfection  Price  $1  per  pair.  Sold 
to  any  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  at  60  cents,  sent  prepaid  for  six 
trial  subscriptions  at  25  cents. 


tW°  Every  American  Garden  reader 
is  presented  with  a  copy  of  this  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  look 
it  over  carefully.  If  you  get  more  than 
one  copy,  please  place  it  in  good  hands. 


THERE’S  MONEY  IN  IT. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  helped  me  to  make  over 
$60,000.— George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

The  best  agricultural  paper  I  read,  and  I  take  eight  or 
nine.— G.  L.  L.,  Eden,  Florida. 

I  have  only  IX  acre  of  land,  but  I  would  not  be  without 
the  Rural  at  double  its  price. — G.  S.  R.,  Wales,  Mass. 

After  I  have  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  it  is  sent  to  our  Grange 
editor.  I  have  read  and  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
almost  continually  since  1S69.— C.  N.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

I  take  abont  25  papers,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  them  to 
say  that  on  all  live  issues  The  R.  N.-Y.  heads  the  list. — S. 
S.  Bailey,  Michigan. 

I  did  not  intend  to  continue  my  subscription  the  present 
year,  as  money  is  none  too  plentiful,  but  in  view  of  recent 
changes  I  am  inclined  to  change  my  mind. — A.  G.,  Alma, 
Ont. 

I  have  been  fighting  a  mortgage  and  have  conquered  it; 
in  winning  the  victory  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  agreat  help 
to  me.— J.  J.  Boyne,  Michigan. 

It  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  hired  man.  It  is  filled  on 
every  page  with  solid  matter.  It  seeks  to  enlighten  farm¬ 
ers  in  all  departments  of  agriculture.— R.  D.  F.,  W.  Wal¬ 
worth,  N.  Y. 

In  the  10  weeks  during  which  I  have  received  The 
R.  N.-Y.  it  has  imparted  to  me  more  information  in  regard 
to  farming  than  I  could  have  learned  in  five  years  by  my 
own  study  and  experiments.— G.  N.  D.,  Shelby ville,  Mich. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  The  American  Garden 
—a  pair  of  clean  sheets  now  spread  on  one  bed,  between 
which  it  is  safe  for  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  repose. — 
C.  C.  W.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ? 


Rustless  Iron  Pipe. 

We  would  like  to  supply  any  progressive  farmer  among 
our  readers  with  the  rustless  iron  pipe  for  the  piping  of 
stables,  dairies  or  houses,  in  return  for  sending  us  clubs  of 


subscriptions.  The  price  of  one-inch  pipe  is  13X  cents  a 
foot.  We  will  furnish  100  feet  for  15  new  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each ,*aud  so  on  in  like  proportion.  Full  descriptive 
circulars  sent  on  application. 

Hay  Knives. 

Everybody  knows  what  a  good  hay  knife  is.  We  will 
send  one  of  the  best  (price  $1.50)  in  return  for  one  new 
subscription  at  $2. 

Little  Giant  Tree  Pruners. 

This  is  a  combination  saw  and  cutting  tree  pruner  to 
be  attached  to  a  long  pole.  It  is  one  of  the  best  imple¬ 
ments  of  its  class  Price,  $1.50.  Given  for  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $2. 

Common-Sense  Chairs. 

We  have  had  such  complete  satisfaction  for  14  years  past 
in  the  use  of  Sinclair’s  chairs,  that  we  heartily  recommend 
them  to  our  readers,  aud  have  made  arrangements  to  offer 
them  as  premiums.  For  descriptive  catalogue  address  F. 
A.  Siuclair,  Mottville,  N.  Y.  We  give  the  Centennial 
Rocker  (maple  frame,  double  cane  back  and  seat,  natural 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  MOST  TRUST¬ 
WORTHY  of  all  papers  of  its  class  printed. — J.  J.  HAR¬ 
RISON,  president,  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Everybody  that  is  a  body  knows  of  the  UNIQUE  IN¬ 
DIVIDUALITY  of  The  Rural  along  the  lines  of  original 
experimental  investigation.— J.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

The  editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  opened  an 
entirely  NEW  FIELD  OF  INVESTIGATION,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  which  cannot  be  conjectured. — Norman  J.  Col- 
man. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  DONE  MORE  FOR 
FARMERS  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  experiment  stations. — New  York  Tribune. 

We  have  seen  on  the  farm  of  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  a  crop  of  134  bushels  of  shelled  corn  raised 
on  one  acre  of  land.— American  Agriculturist. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  illustrates  the  PROGRESS 
made  by  the  agricultural  class,  much  of  which  is  due  to 
the  inspiration  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the 
papers  which  follow  its  example. — Lt.  Gov.  E.  F.  Jones. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  DONE  MORE  TO  PRO¬ 
MOTE  THE  TRUE  INTERESTS  OF  AGRICULTURE 
thau  all  the  experiment  stations  put  together. — The  Neio 
York  Times. 

The  best  farm  weekly  in  the  world.— Farm  Journal. 
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T  ft  E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


‘Rough  on  Rogues. 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOB  NUMBER  ONE. 


NOVEMBER. 


MOIldftV  Look  out  for  two  new  frauds  who 
^  are  operating  near  this  city  and 
2 4-  perhaps  in  other  sections.  One  is 
a  book  agent  who  pretends  to  be  dumb  ! 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  book  agent 
ought  to  be  able  to  talk  like  a  phonograph 
—the  writer  found  it  so  in  his  old  “canvass¬ 
ing”  days — but  this  one  does  not  speak  a 
word.  She— for  it  is  a  pretty  young  woman 
this  time— writes  on  a  slate,  and  most 
people  get  so  tired  of  writing  to  her  that 
they  buy  the  book  in  order  to  have  her  go. 
The  other  fraud  is  a  “  maimed  sailor,”  who 
pretends  that  he  has  pawned  his  wooden 
leg  and  wants  to  redeem  it !  He  asks  for  a 
few  cents  to  help  him  make  up  the  fresh 
leg  fund.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
frauds  about  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  out  the 
honest  people.  *  *  *  A  man  and  woman 
over  in  Connecticut  have  been  playing  a 
fine  game.  Their  scheme  was  to  go  to 
some  country  clergyman  and  get  him  to 
marry  them.  When  this  interesting  cere¬ 
mony  was  completed  the  man  informed  the 
clergyman  that  he  wished  to  pay  him  §10 
for  the  wedding  fee.  So  he  pulls  out  a  §20 
bill  and  calls  for  §10  in  change.  The  clergy¬ 
man  changes  the  bill  and  off  they  go  !  Of 
course  the  §20  bill  turns  out  to  be  a  counter¬ 
feit.  This  much  married  couple  made  high 
wages  for  awhile— probably  “owing  to 
the  McKinley  Bill.” 


* 

♦  * 


TflPSlIflV  Look  out  that  you  keep  your 
l  uoauaj  feet  off  yQur  neighbor>s 

2S. 


Those  of  us  who  believe  that  Nature  ab¬ 
hors  waste  are  bound  to  think  that  corns 
and  mosquitoes  are  meant  to  serve  some 
useful  purpose.  They  are.  The  corn  is  not 
intended  as  a  punishment  for  wearing  ill- 
fitting  shoes,  but  is  meant  to  quicken  our 
self  assertion  and  sense  of  injustice.  You 
may,  perhaps,  cuff,  kick  or  bulldoze  a  man 
with  impunity,  but  don’t  step  on  his  corns. 
Do  you  want  an  illustration  ?  Take  the 
last  election.  The  farmers  felt  that  they 
had  been  cuffed,  snubbed  and  kicked.  They 
grumbled,  but  did  little  else.  At  last  a  big 
foot  came  down  on  their  pet  corns.  Did 
they  kick  then?  Well,  rather,  and  the 
thud  of  that  kick  is  still  echoing. 

• 

•  * 

Look  out  for  the  following 
“firms.”  They  will  bear 
2L.  watching  according  to  the 
American  Advertiser  Reporter.  “Bigg’s 
Medical  Co.”  This  is  one  of  the  “  cure-all  ” 
schemes.  “Paisley  Improvement  Co.” 
This  concern  is  trying  to  build  up  a  “  magic 
city  ”  out  West.  “  Crittenden  &  Co  ”  have 
been  arrested  in  Baltimore  on  a  charge  of 
swindling  farmers.  They  solicited  consign¬ 
ments  of  produce  and  then  failed  to  pay. 
“  Babcock  &  Co.”  of  New  York  offer  “the 
new  American,  stem  wind  and  stem  set,” 
only  §1.  This  is  said  to  be  the  old  “  House¬ 
hold  Companion  ”  swindle.  “  The  Guaran¬ 
tee  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  San  Francisco,” 
Chicago  managers,  “Hall  &  Co.,”  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chicago  News  as  a  “loan  ” 
lottery. 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  Look  out  that  you  are  “tbank- 
^  ful”  for  something  this  year. 

27.  Nothing  to  be  thankful  for? 
That’s  perfect  nonsense  and  you  know  it  1 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
say  that  you  have  nothing  to  be  thankful 
for.  Come  now,  I  could  give  a  list  of  things 
—long  enough  to  fill  the  whole  paper— that 
you  should  be  grateful  for.  Here  are  a  few 
“thoughts”  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
that  you  ought  to  learn  by  heart : 


Some  fays  the  crops  Is  ruined,  and  the  corn’s  drowned 
out. 

And  prophesy  the  wheat  will  be  a  failure,  without 
doubt- 

But  the  kind  Providence  that  has  never  failed  us 
jet, 

Will  be  on  hands  onc't  more  at  the  Teventh  hour,  I 
bet ! 

Does  the  medder  lark  complaiu,  as  he  swims  high  and 
dry 

Through  the  waves  of  the  wind  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky  ? 

Does  the  quail  set  up  and  whistle  in  a  disappointed 
way, 

Er  hang  his  head  in  silence,  and  sorrow-  all  the  day  ? 

Is  the  chipmunk’s  health  a  failin’?  Does  he  walk  er 
does  he  run  ? 

Don’t  the  buzzards  ooze  around  up  thare  just  like 
they’ve  alius  done  ? 

Is  they  anvthing  the  matter  with  rooster’s  lungs  er 
voice  ? 

Ort  a  mortal  be  complaining  when  dumb  animals 
rejoice  ? 

Then  let  us,  one  and  all,  be  contented  with  our  lot : 

For  life  is  here  this  morning,  and  the  sun  is  shinin' 
hot. 

Oh  !  let  us  fill  our  hearts  up  with  the  glory  of  the  day, 

And  banish  ev’ry  doubt  and  care  and  sorrow  far 
away ! 

Whatever  be  your  station,  with  Providence  fer 
guide, 

Such  fine  circumstances  ort  to  make  you  satlsnei; 

For  the  world  is  full  of  roses,  and  the  rcnes  full  of 
dew, 

And  the  dew-  is  full  of  heavenly  love  that  drips  for  me 
and  you. 


FridlV  Look  out  again  for  adulterated 
Q  ^  mill  feed.  A  short  time  ago  we 

gave  some  remarks  by  Prof. 
Henry  on  the  adulteration  of  feed  with  oat 
hulls.  Hon.  W.  A.  Harris,  one  of  the  best 
breeders  in  the  country,  writes  as  follows 
to  the  Breeder’s  Gazette:  “Prof.  Henry’s 
notice  of  ‘  Adulteration  of  Mill  Feed,’ 
came  to  me  very  opportunely,  as  I  was  just 
then  engaged  in  hauling  to  the  station  and 
shipping  back  to  the  mill  a  car  load  of  bran 
which  was  at  least  one  fourth  “  cheat,” 
which  with  other  screenings  had  been 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  bran.  On  my 
complaining  to  the  miller  of  course  I  was 
informed  that  ‘all  millers  did  it,’  and 
that  as  ‘  they  had  got  in  a  lot  of  cheaty 
wheat  this  year,’  it  was  all  right  to  sell 
the  ‘  cheat  ’  at  65  cents  per  100  pounds, 
having  taken  precious  good  care  that  it 
did  not  cost  a  cent.  As  I  would  rather 
have  good  clean  sawdust  mixed  vaith  bran 
—just  as  honest  and  just  as  nourishing,  and 
better-looking — I  was  not  slow  about  re¬ 
turning  it  and  going  where  I  could  buy 
‘bran’  straight,  and  I  would  suggest  a 
demand  to  this  effect  all  along  the  line. 

“  Verily,  this  is  a  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation.” 

*  *  * 

Satnrda.v  Tbe "  sreen  K°°d8  men  ” are  d°- 

•  ing  a  good  business  just  now. 

2 9’  They  are  sending  thousands  of 

letters  and  circulars  from  Newark  and 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  These  are  sent  back  to  us 
by  the  dozen.  The  latest  victim  was  a 
Kentucky  woman  who  had  worked  on  a 
farm  all  her  life.  She  came  here  expecting 
to  get  §1,000  in  “  green  goods  ”  in  exchange 
for  §300  in  cash.  Luckily  the  detectives 
saw  her  talking  to  the  “  green  goods  ”  man 
and  arrested  them  both.  The  woman  was 
sent  back  home  with  a  good  talking  to, 
while  the  scoundrel  was  released,  as  the 
law  could  not  hold  him. 


O 

O 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Hens  like  boiled  beans. 

Meat  scraps  are  cheap. 

Will  your  hens  eat  raw  bran  ? 

“  Germ  meal  ”  is  recommended  as  a  food 
for  poultry. 

CAN  we  improve  upon  Langshans  as 
winter  layers  ? 

When  your  hens  “average”  so  many 
eggs  in  a  season,  do  you  know  which  ones 
helped  out  the  average  ? 

The  Dorkings  are  excellent  for  crossing  ; 
for  they  are  sure  to  mark  their  chickens 
with  true  Dorking  characteristics. 

WE  are  sometimes  told  that  little  chick¬ 
ens  should  have  wheat  or  other  grain 
boiled.  Is  this  necessary  ?  We  always 
feed  our  chickens  dry  grain  and  they  thrive 
on  it. 

A  Good  Egg  Record.— From  January  1 
to  November  1,  1890,  our  flock  of  40  hens 
have  given  us  320  dozen  eggs.  Of  these,  257 
dozen  were  sold,  bringing  in  §43.01.  Old 
fowls  and  surplus  young  cocks  were  sold  to 
the  value  of  §7  38,  making  a  total  of  §50.39. 
No  account  of  feed  has  been  kept.  Will 
not  the  dozen  or  more  chickens,  and  the  56 
dozen  eggs  (about  nine  dozen  were  used  for 
setting)  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  manure  pay  for  the  feed  ?  The  “  head 
of  the  family  ”  thinks  not,  as  he  remembers 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  fowls  in  the 
barn,  and  their  destructiveness  among  the 
grapes.  Next  year  a  hen  yard  will  be 
built — we  have  a  good  house— and  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  outlay  for  the  feed.  Part  of  the  flock 
are  pure  Colored  Dorkings,  the  rest  a  mixt¬ 
ure  of  Dorkings,  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  MRS.  E.  c.  G. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


THE  BROILER  BUSINESS. 

Part  III. 

Killing  and  Marketing. 

Marketing  is  generally  begun  in  Decem¬ 
ber  or  January  and  the  chicks  are  sold 
when  they  weigh  from  114  to  two  pounds, 
and  are  about  10  weeks  old.  They  are  well 
fattened  before  killing  ;  they  are  bled,  dry- 
picked,  thrown  into  ice  water  to  plump 
them,  then  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels 
when  cool.  The  killing  is  usually  done  by 
professional  dressers  who  receive  about 
five  cents  per  head.  The  chicks  are  sold  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  watering 
places  along  the  seashore.  Atlantic  City 
furnishes  a  handy  and  good  market.  The 
best  market  is  in  April  and  May. 

The  Profits. 

I  asked  one  young  man  who  was  showing 
me  through  an  establishment,  whether  the 
business  is  profitable,  and  his  cautious 
answer  was:  “Well,  that  depends.”  It 
depends  upon  a  great  many  different  things. 
The  chief  dependence,  though,  is  upon  the 
operator.  Good  buildings,  good  machines, 
and  favorable  conditions  are  all  essential, 
but  with  all  these  many  persons  lose  money 
and  give  up  in  disgust.  Mr.  Pressey  said 
that  his  books  for  five  years  back  showed 
the  average  price  received  as  38  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  expenses  during  the  same 
time  for  eggs,  feed,  interest  on  plant,  etc  , 
as  10  cents  per  pound.  This  appears  like  a 
fair  margin  to  an  outsider.  Prices  vary 
from  20  to  50  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Jacobs  gives  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of 
chick  as  five  cents  up  to  a  weight  of  three 
to  four  pounds  per  pair.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  any  other  business,  attention  to  details 
economy  of  outlays,  close  supervision  of  all 
operations,  a  prime  product  and  the  best 
business  methods  in  marketing  have  much 
to  do  with  the  returns. 

Who  Succeed? 

Not  every  one  who  engages  in  it  ?  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  a  gentleman  was 
erecting  spacious  buildings  and  fitting 
them  up  in  fine  style.  He  had  had  no  ex 
perience,  but  others  had  made  money  at 


the  business  and  why  shouldn’t  he  ?  His 
neighbors  predicted  an  increase  of  his  fund 
of  knowledge  and  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  his  bank  account  before  another  year 
should  roll  around.  It  is  not  always  the 
ones  investing  the  most  in  fine  buildings 
and  apparatus  who  make  the  most  money. 
Neither  is  it  always  the  largest  plants  that 
prove  the  most  profitable.  It  is  a  peculiar 
business,  requiring  careful,  painstaking 
work  and  patient  watchfulness  to  bring 
the  highest  degree  of  success.  It  is  what 
some  term  fussy  work.  Every  minute  de¬ 
tail  must  be  attended  to  on  time.  Any 
part  of  the  work  that  needs  attention  to¬ 
day  must  be  attended  to  to  day  ;  to  mor¬ 
row  will  not  do.  It  is  not  hard  work,  but 
is  very  exacting  in  its  requirements  from 
the  time  when  the  machines  are  started  in 
the  fall  until  the  last  chicks  are  sold  the 
next  summer;  then  comes  a  long  vacation 
during  the  hottest  weather.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  operators  are  women  who 
seem  to  possess  just  the  qualities  so  requi¬ 
site  to  success.  There  are  in  Hammonton,  I 
was  told,  seven  establishments  run  by  wo¬ 
men,  two  of  which,  those  of  the  Misses 

PisceUanmts 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 


Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  fi  cents  in  stamps  for  sanip’es  on  woo  d  an 
illustrated  <  dialogue  ol  c-eosoted  homes 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  KILBY  STREET.  BOSTON. 


Ho’W  To  IMIalrs  2v£om.©3r 

- - WITH -  ’ 

A  FEW  HENS 


is  the  motto  and  teachings  of  the  Pont  Poultry  Pnpor  published.  It  Cnnts  Only  59  ctr,.  a  year:  six 
months  as  cts.  Cash  or  stamps.  Sample  free.  Address  FARM-POULTRY,  Box  2118,  Boston,  Mass. 


OTHING  ON 


Wi  LL 


CONDITION  POWDER 

IF  YOU  CAN’T  GET  IT  NEAR  HOME,  SEND  TO  US. 

Small 


Five  Dollars. 

Sheridan’s  Condition  Powder 


Tt  is  Absolute 


ti'l  v  Pure  Richly  Concentrated.  Most  Economical,  because  such  small  doses.  Strictly  a  Medicine. 
Not  a  1  bod.  You  can  buy  or  raise  food  as  cheap  as  wo  can.  Prevents  and  Cures  all  diseases  of  Poultry.  >'  ortli 
more  than  sold  when  hensnro  Moulting.  "One  largo  can  saved  me  $40.  send  six  more  to  prevent  roup  this 
winter. ’’says  a  Customer.  For  sale  by  druggists,  grocers,  general i  store  and  feed-dealers.  No 'Other jnado  like  It. 

We  will  send  post-paid  by  mail  as  follows:— A  new  elegantly  illustrated  copy  of  the  FARMERS  POULTRY 
RAISING  GUIDE  ”  (price  25  cents.  Contains  a  daily  poultry  account  wort  h  the  price),  and  two  small  packages  of 
Powder  for  60  e  -nts  for,  one  largo  2  1-4  pound  can  for  $1.20  (regular  price)  and  Guide  free.  Sample  pack  25c 
five  for  £1.00.  ;  ixlar-e  cans,  express  prepaid.  $5.00.  Send  stamps  or  cash.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth 
cent  a  day  per  hen.  Testimonials  sent  freo.  i.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom-House  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Pressey  and  Miss  Williams,  I  visited. 
Everything  about  these  establishments  be¬ 
tokened  an  attention  to  the  requirements 
that  bring  success.  These  ladies  combine 
the  raising  of  purebred  poultry  with  the 
broiler  business.  Mr.  Jacobs  admits  that 
he  is  not  in  it  for  the  profits  to  be  made, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  experiments,  but  I 
doubt  if  he  is  losing  money.  Probably  a 
large  proportion  of  those  having  experience 
and  tact  make  a  success  of  the  business, 
but  it  is  folly  for  one  having  neither  to  un¬ 
dertake  it. 

The  Difficulties. 

While  Hammonton  possesses  peculiar 
advantages,  it  has  also  its  drawbacks.  Most 
of  these  establishments  are  located  on  town 
lots,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  vermin  and  disease  no  hens 
are  kept,  all  eggs  being  purchased.  All 
were  unanimous  that  here  was  the  greatest 
drawback— -the  difficulty  of  securing  fresh, 
fertile  eggs.  Contracts  are  made  with 
farmers  nearby  to  take  all  their  eggs  at  a 
fixed  rate  above  the  market  price,  they  in 
return  to  give  special  attention  to  their  fer¬ 
tility,  gather  them  before  they  become 
chilled,  handle  carefully,  etc.  Although 
these  things  are  all  paid  for  they  are  not 
always  performed,  and  disappointment 
often  results.  Mr.  Pressey  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  it  would  pay  them  to  keep  the 
hens  and  produce  their  own  eggs,  but  as 
this  would  necessitate -added  labor  for 
people  already  busy,  it  is  not  done.  Then 
again,  sometimes  a  brooder  or  incubator 
fails  to  perform  as  it  should  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  results.  Disease  sometimes  decimates 
the  flocks,  but  the  loss  from  this  cause  is 
usually  small.  The  average  hatch  is  said 
to  be  about  60  per  cent,  though  98  per  cent 
have  been  hatched,  and  the  average  loss  of 
chicks  is  about  15  per  cent.  The  business 
has  been  tried  in  many  other  places  and  in 
some  localities  in  South  Jersey  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  as 
Hammonton,  success  has  been  achieved, 
but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country 
lacking  these,  disappointment  has  resulted. 
Many  persons  also,  here  and  elsewhere,  have 
failed.  People  who  have  made  a  success 
here  have  failed  elsewhere  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  unfavorable.  Any  one  in¬ 
tending  a  trial  of  the  business  would  do 
well,  as  in  many  other  new  branches,  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  to  an  experienced 
and  successful  operator.  F.  H.  V. 


SOME  HEN  HINTS. 

What  breed  of  fowls  are  the  worst  glut¬ 
tons?  I  would  rather  put  it:  of  the  heavy 
eaters,  what  breed  puts  the  feed  consumed 
to  the  best  use?  Do  you  consider  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  number  of  eggs,  or  a  first-class 
table  bird,  “  the  best  use,”  or,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  a  combination  of  both?  If  this 
last  is  the  end  aimed  at,  I  would  place  the 
Houdans  first,  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
next. 

As  regards  a  frosted  comb,  I  would  either 
trim  it  down  with  a  sharp  knife,  as  is  done 
in  case  of  the  Games,  or,  what  seems  quite 
as  good,  just  leave  it  alone  unless  it  festers: 
then  it  must  be  trimmed  severely.  But 
why  have  frozen  combs?  They  are  always 
caused  by  some  fault  or  failing  of  the 
owner  of  the  flock,  such  as  giving  the  birds 
poor  houses,  or  allowing  them  to  roost  in 
trees  in  winter. 

How  much  grain  will  a  hen  eat  during 
the  year  ?  How  much  must  we  estimate 
for  In  providing  for  a  flock  ?  Some  will  say 
a  bushel,  others  a  half  bushel  more  of 
wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grain  food. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  various  odds  and 
ends  of  animal  and  green  foods  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  what  the  fowls  will  pick  up 
themselves.  I  think  many  overfeed  a  flock 
and  then  wonder  why  they  don’t  lay  better. 
A  good  way  to  feed  in  the  morning,  if  grain 
is  used,  is  to  scatter  it  over  a  wide  area  and 
let  the  hens  get  exercise  by  hunting  it  out ; 
they  will  lay  better,  and  it  will  do  them 
more  good. 

The  character  and  size  of  the  hen-house 
for  a  small  flock  will  depend  much  on 
where  one  lives — North  or  South  ;  in  town 
or  in  the  country.  In  the  country  I  would 
choose  a  gravelly  hill-side  aud  build  the 
house  into  the  hill,  so  that  the  back  walls 
aud  sides  would  be  stone,  the  roof  wood, 
and  about  half  of  the  front  glass.  But  I 
would  be  sure  that  the  house  was  so  built 
that  it  would  always  be  dry,  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  give  the  hens  too  much  rather  than 
too  little  room.  If  in  town,  I  believe  the 
best,  and  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  place 
would  be  a  room  or  house  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered  inside.  It  would  be  warm  and  clean 
and  could  be  easily  kept  so.  1  once  had 
such  a  hen-house  and  I  could  find  no  fault 
with  it.  *•  M.  CARRYL. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


BRIEF  BITS  ON  SUNDRY  SUBJECTS. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  asserted  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  is  so  impracticable  that  it 
cannot  open  the  world’s  market  to  “another 
bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork.” 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  in  his  historic 
tariff  message  said  that  our  progress 
toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  confronts  us — not  a  theory. 
The  persistent  claim  that  all  efforts 
to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  the 
so  called  free  traders,  is  mischievous 
and  far  removed  from  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  public  good.  The  simple 
and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people 
is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the 
government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business 
of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold  in 
the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of 
governmental  powers.  These  things  can 
and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our 
industries,  without  danger  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  remunerative  labor  which  our 
workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to 
them  and  all  our  people,  by  cheapening 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing 
the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

Hard  on  the  Poor  Man.— I  cannot  see 
that  the  new  tariff  of  itself  will  be  a  disad¬ 
vantage  to  the  country.  If  it  increases  the 
cost  of  some  articles  people  will  simply  use 
less  of  them.  Take  wool,  for  instance.  If 
the  tariff  on  wool  makes  clothing  cost 
more,  a  person  will  get  along  with  one  suit 
where  he  would  otherwise  have  two. — Jay 
Gould. 

How  About  the  Producer  ?— The  effect 
of  the  new  tariff  on  the  consumer  will  not 
be  adverse.  Home  competition  will  reduce 
the  prices  of  all  products  as  low  as  they 
ought  to  be.— Russell  Sage. 

Unjust  and  Cruel.— The  [McKinley] 
Bill,  therefore,  is  an  oppression  in  the  ad¬ 
ditional  demand  that  it  makes  on  the 
scanty  purses  of  the  needy  and  of  those 
struggling  in  the  battle  of  life.  It  is  unjust 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  everything,  but  it  is  cruel  to  those 
who  cannot.  There  is  a  wide  range  between 
a  judicious  and  a  necessary  tariff  and  a 
tariff  that  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  party,  but  one  of  the 
general  good.— Boston  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette. 

Cheaper  Goods  Pat  a  Higher  Rate  — 
Will  the  man  of  modest  means  kindly  ob¬ 
serve  that  on  shirts  and  drawers  valued  at 
$1.50  per  dozen  the  McKinley  Bill  places  a 
tariff  of  $1  direct  and  an  additional  85  per 
cent,  ad  valorem:  while  on  the  same  ar¬ 
ticles  valued  at  $7  a  dozen  its  tax  is  only 
$1.50  direct  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  t 
Perhaps  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  $7 
drawers  rather  than  the  $1 50  drawers. 
But  you  can  not  always  do  it,  you  know. — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Blowing  Hot  and  Cold.— One  disting¬ 
uishing  feature  of  the  new  tariff  law  is  the 
great  increase  of  duties  on  agricultural 
products.  *  *  *  It  is  well  to  have  the 
fact  brought  out  clearly  that  the  rates  on 
very  many  things,  and  those  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  and  the  most  used  as  a  raw  mater¬ 
ial,  have  been  greatly  reduced  or  taken  off 
altogether. — Mail  and  Express. 

Tin  Plates  from  an  English  Stand¬ 
point. — If  tin  plates  are  to  be  made  in  the 
States  to  successfully  compete  with  the 
product  of  the  Welsh  works,  the  possibility 
of  which  we  doubt,  it  will  only  he  done 
with  the  aid  of  the  leaders  of  the  tin  plate 
industry  of  this  country. — London  Iron 
and  Steel  Trades  Journal. 

Higher  Prices  for  Paints.— The  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Act  raises  the  duty  on  linseed  oil 
from  25  to  32  cents  per  gallon.  White  lead, 
into  which  linseed  oil  enters  as  a  component 
part  in  preparing  paint,  sells  in  England 
for  four  cents  a  pound.  The  McKinley  Act 
continues  the  protective  duty  of  three 
cents  a  pound  for  the  benefit  of  the 
White  Lead  Trust  (although  lead  is  pro¬ 
duced  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country),  and  the  trust  has 
advanced  the  price  to  6K  cents  per  pound. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Even  Tracts  are  Taxed. —Assistant 
Secretary  Spaulding  has  informed  Rev. 
Joseph  Weston,  of  Bellefontaine,  O.,  that 
certain  tracts  imported  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  must  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25 
per  cent. 

Agricultural  Gambling.— Hop  raising 
is  the  height  of  gambling  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  line.  I  have  seen  hops  sell  for  eight 
cents  a  pound  and  I  have  seen  them  sell  for 
$1.50  a  pound.  Some  hop  raisers  have  made 
$2,000  and  $3,000  per  acre ;  others  have  lost 


about  as  much.  It  is  about  as  risky  as 
horse  racing  or  poker  playing,  and  hop 
raising  hasn't  half  the  elements  of  fun  that 
are  found  in  these  popular  sports.  If 
some  satisfactory  way  could  be  invented 
of  keeping  hops  from  year  to  year,  the 
range  of  prices  would  not  be  so  great,  but 
until  this  can  be  accomplished  the  growing 
of  hops  will  continue  to  make  some  men 
poor,  others  rich. — J.  D.  Her,  Brewer. 

French  Oppression  of  Labor.  —  At 
Lyons,  France,  a  capitalist  put  up  a  great 
factory  and  employed  450  men.  After  work¬ 
ing  about  a  year  they  discovered  that  he 
was  sucking  their  life  blood,  had  his  foot 
on  their  necks,  etc.,  and  struck  for  higher 
wages.  He  closed  the  factory,  and  more 
than  150  families  had  to  remove  from  Lyons 
to  find  employment.  After  the  factory  was 
closed  it  was  discovered  that  it  had  paid 
the  highest  wages  in  all  France. 

The  Canning  Industry  Taxed.— An 
ordinary  coke  plate  of  the  cheapest  value — 
such  as  cans  are  made  of — will  pay  a  duty 
of  $2.37  per  box,  or  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  plate.  A  box  of 
these  plates  made  up  into  cans  will  increase 
the  cost  of  canned  goods  from  15  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  on  all  canned  goods  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  exported  by  us  there  is  now  a  re¬ 
bate  given  to  the  exporter  of  90  per  cent  of 
the  duties  paid.  Under  the  McKinley  Bill 
this  rebate  for  the  benefit  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  who  are  large  exporters,  will 
be  increased  to  99  per  cent ;  thus  while  the 
American  people  have  their  canned  goods 
increased  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  a  box  of 
tin  exported  in  the  shape  of  canned  goods 
pays  a  duty  of  two  cents  and  thirty-seven 
hundredths,  or  not  cents  a  box,  against 
$2.37  for  those  of  us  who  are  living  under 
the  luxury  of  a  tariff  bill. — Extract  from 
Circular  of  Metal  House  to  its  Selling 
Agencies. 

Duties  Reduced.— Under  the  McKinley 
Bill  you  can  buy  furs  as  cheap  as  ever,  and 
the  tax  on  false  hair  is  reduced  one-third. 
Ah,  there  ! 

The  American  cat  should  not  fail  to  sere¬ 
nade  Major  McKinley  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  His  bill  places  raw  cat-gut  on  the 
free  list. 

The  McKinley  bill  reduces  the  tariff  on 
corks  nearly  one  half.  But  what  is  the 
earthly  use  of  a  cork  if  you  have  nothing 
to  put  it  into  ? 

In  gazing  over  the  new  tariff  bill  in  a 
rambling  sort  of  a  way,  it  conveys  a  cooling 
tendency  to  discover  that  fossils  have  been 
placed  upon  the  free  list. — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

To  Cure  the  Smart.— What  a  mercy 
that  Major  McKinley  put  the  balm  of  Gil¬ 
ead  on  the  free  list !  There  is  balm  in  Gil¬ 
ead,  Major,  and  you  may  import  it  free  of 
duty.— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Not  Fun  for  the  Politicians.— The 
Farmers’  Alliance  will  hardly  get  a  Sub- 
Treasury  Law,  but  it  will  have  considerable 
fun  with  the  politicians  for  some  time  to 
come. — Washington  Cost. 

Pi.sireUatteou.si  gVdverti.siittg. 

Please  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 


WHAT  CURES? 

EDITORIAL  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION  ON  AN 
IMPORTANT  SUB  JECT. 

What  is  the  force  that  ousts  disease;  and 
which  is  the  most  convenient  apparatus  for 
applying  it?  How  far  is  the  regular  physi¬ 
cian  useful  to  us  because  we  believe  in  him, 
and  how  far  are  his  pills  and  powders  and 
tonics  only  the  material  representatives  of 
his  personal  influence  on  our  health? 

The  regular  doctors  cure  ;  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  doctors  cure ;  the  Hahnemannites 
cure:  and  so  do  the  faith  cures  and  the 
mind  cures,  and  the  so-called  Christian 
scientists,  and  the  tour  dollar-and-a-half 
advertising  itinerants,  and  the  patent 
medicine  men.  They  all  hit,  and  they  all 
miss,  and  the|great  difference— one  great  dif¬ 
ference— in  the  result  is  that  when  the  reg¬ 
ular  doctors  lose  a  patient  no  one  grumbles, 
and  when  the  irregular  doctors  lose  one  the 
community  stands  on  end  and  howls. — 
Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser. 

Nature  cures,  but  nature  can  be  aided, 
hindered  or  defeated  in  the  curative  process. 
And  the  Commercial's  contention  is  that  it 
is  the  part  of  rational  beings  to  seek  and 
trust  the  advice  of  men  of  good  character 
who  have  studied  the  human  system  and 
learned,  as  far  as  modern  science  lights  the 
way,  how  far  they  can  aid  nature  and  how 
they  can  best  avoid  obstructing  her. — 
Buffalo  Commercial. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  consider  the  evils 
that  result  from  employing  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  the  ignorant,  charlatans  and  quacks 
to  prescribe  for  the  maladies  that  afflict  the 
human  family.  We  simply  declare  that  the 
physician  who  knows  something  is  better 
than  the  physician  who  knows  nothing, 
or  very  little  ineeed  about  the  structure 
and  the  conditions  of  the  human  system. 
Of  course  “  he  does  not  know  it  all.”— Roch¬ 
ester  Morning  Herald. 

I  have  used  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  and  but 
for  its  timely  use  would  have  been,  I  verily 
believe,  in  my  grave  from  what  the  doctors 
termed  Bright’s  Disease — D  F.  Shriner, 
senior  Editor  Scioto  Gazette,  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  in  a  letter  dated  June  30.  1890. 


DOUBLE 
3reech- Loader 
$7,75. 

RIFLES  SLOP 
PISTOLS  75c 


GUNS 

■  WATCHES.  CLOCKS,  Etc.  | 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &  CLE3IEST, 
180  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

Located  at  Claremont,  on  James  River.  Twenty 
acres  unimproved.  Will  supply  *100  worth  fruit 
trees  and  vines  to  purchaser.  For  particulars, 

Address  G.  R.  K.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

On  receipt  of  15  cts.  I 
.vi  II  send,  postpaid.tbe 
oattem  of  this  three- 
;helf  Bracket,  size 
13x21,  a  large  number 
it  new  and  beautiful 
niniature  designs  for 
scroll  sawing,  and  my 
ill  page  illustrated  Cat 
Hogue  of  Scroll  Saws, 
Lathes,  Fancy  Woods. 
Small  Locks.  Fancy 
-tinges.  Catches,  CIock 
Movements,  etc.,  or 
send  ic.  for  catalogue 
and  miniature  designs . 
Bargains  In  Pocket 
Knives.  Great  in¬ 
ducements  In  the  way 
of  Premiums. 

A  H.  POMEROY,  r 

Advertising  Dept., 
116-220  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


nifil/IQ  Foot  Warmer 
UlulV  V  SHOES  Every 
Winter.  Worn  everywhere; 
woven  by  hand ;  wool-lined ;  seamless. 
Trice  reduced.  Where  dealers  have  none, 
we  mail  postpaid.  Ladies’  size,  !*> 1 , 25, 
.Gents’,  §1.50.  Canvassers  wanted. 
WM.  H.  DICK,  Dansville.  N.Y.,  Manufac’c. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LA  TEST  STYLES.  rDTC 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  * 

LAUREL  CARD  CO..  CLINTON  VILr.  *2.  CONN. 


The  Pittsburgh 
Lamp  is  one  that 
almostkeeps  itself 
clean.  If  it  were 
shown  to  every  buyer 
and  the  truth  told 
about  it,  there  would  be 
no  sale  for  any  other 
lamp  at  from  $2.50  up. 
It  is  new,  and  the  old- 
fogv  stores  haven’t  got  it  yet. 
Send  for  a  primer. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  Brass  Co 

AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  02.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates.  164  \V. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  K.v.,  made  021  one  day. 
$H1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  C6-.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Game  of  Forfeit,  with  full  directions.  275  Autograph 
Album  Selections,  11  Parlor  Games.  50  Conundrums.  Game  of 
Fortune.  Mystic  Ace  Table.  Mane  Music.  Game  Pg  C  T 

_ of  letters,  The  new  book.  Order  of  the  Whistle.  |  C  C 

lancuscr  of  Flowers.  Morse  Telecraph  Alphabet.  Game  of  Shadow  — — - — 

But!  and  13  Macieal  Experiments.  All  the  above  on  receipt  of  3  oents  .or  port- 
tS-.JprAddr-Ji.  NASSAU  NOVF.I  TV  WORKS. SS  A  00  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


FUN 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
teith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov 
futile.  -j 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . SC  "cute 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2; 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . . 25  ' 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent.  extr. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 
line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  ceu 

Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  la 

Single  copy,  per  year . *2.00 

••  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16V*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  i29V6  fr.) 

Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

ttnurred  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City.  W.  Y. 

<M  aaoorsd mall  rnakkww. 
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Humorous. 

HUNGRY  FOR  GREEN  FOOD. 

11  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

“  To  milk  old  brlndle,  sir,”  she  said. 

“  May  I  go,  too,  my  pretty  maid  ?  ” 

“  The  oow  might  eat  you,  sir,”  she  said . 

—N.  Y.  Sun- 

DOGS  have  their  day  and  horses  have  a 
show,  too,  in  New  York  this  week. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  the  better  a  man  gets 
on  in  this  world  the  better  he  is  off  ? — Yon¬ 
kers  Statesman. 

Ethel  (ambitious) :  “  What  would  you 
do  if  you  had  a  voice  like  mine  ?  ”  Maud 
(spitefully) :  “  I’d  try  to  put  up  with  it.” 

—New  York  Herald. 

DORA:  “  Oh,  I’ve  had  such  a  long  walk 
to  day,  and  my  feet  are  so  tiredl”  Cora  : 
“  Yes,  even  your  shoes’  tongues  are  hanging 
out!  "—New  York  Herald. 

Teacher:  “  Can  you  tell  me  what  a  se¬ 
cret  is  ?”  Little  Girl :  “  Yes’m.  It  is 

something  somebody  tells  everybody  else  in 
a  whisper.” — Chicago  Post. 

“A  TWO  CENT  STAMP,  please,”  she  said 
to  the  druggist.  “  Five  cents,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  as  he  tore  one  from  the  sheet.  “  Five 
cents!”  “  Yes’m.  The  McKinley  Bill — ” 
“Oh,  yes!  I  understand.” — New  York  Sun. 

A  Georgia  woman  suddenly  died  the 
other  day  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  which  she 
had  partially  chopped  down.  When  her 
husband  got  home  from  the  cross  roads 
and  found  no  supper  ready  for  him  he 
nearly  went  crazy  with  grief. — Texas  Sift¬ 
ings. 

Knew  too  Much.  —  Intelligent  Com¬ 
positor:  “That  new  reporter  spells  ‘victuals’ 
‘v-i-t-a  l-s.’ ”  Foreman:  “Yes,  he’s  fresh; 
make  ’er  right,  and  dump’r  in  here ;  want 
to  go  to  press  in  just  three  minutes.”  And 
this  was  what  the  public  read  when  the 
paper  was  issued :  “  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  jury  was  that  the  deceased  came 
to  his  death  from  the  effect  of  a  gunshot 
wound  in  his  victuals.” —  Whiteside  Herald. 

Government  Corn.— Farmer’s  Boy: 
“  Pop,  the  corn  husks  in  this  field  are  very 
thick.”  Old  Farmer  :  “  That  means  we’re 
goin’  to  have  a  hard  winter.”  Boy  :  “  But 
the  corn  husks  in  that  other  field  are  very 
thin.”  Farmer:  “Hum!  I  got  that  seed 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington,  an’  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it 
was  fool  enough  to  go  by  Greeley.”— 
New  York  Weekly. 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 
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.95  HARNESS 


Words  can  not  express  the  known 
success  that  our  World  Renowned 
“Murray”  #55.95  Buggies  have  met 
with.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  rough 
roads,  hard  climate  and  tough  driving, 
and  now 

STAND  AT  THE  HEAD 

without  a  known  competitor. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 

of  our  Murray  Buggies  and  Harness. 

See  that  your  Buggy  has  our  name  plate 
and  guarantee  on  it,  and 

YOU  ARE  SAFE. 
WILBEIt  II.  MURRAY 


Without  a  doubt  the  excellent  quality  of 
our  Celebrated  “Murray”  #5.95  Harness 
has  caused  more  comment  and  received 
more  praise  than  anything  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  for  years..  Our  plan  of 

SELLING  DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER 

and  declaring  ourselves  openly  and  above 
board  AGAINST  ALL  POOLS  AND  TRUSTS 
has  also  made  us  many  friends. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  OUR  FREE  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  full  de¬ 
scription  and  net  cash  prices  of  our  work. 

MAMTIFACTUEIRTGr  CO.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


is  the  only  satirical  paper  published  for  the  farmer. 
It  is  clean,  fair,  frank,  fearless  and  outspoken.  The 

INDEPENDENT  CHAMPION 

OF  THE 

FARMERS’  ALLIANCE 


AND  ALL  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  FARMER,  ILLUSTRATED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  CARTOONS  AND  SKETCHES. 


«§riT  IS  BUT  SO  CENTS  BEB.  YEAR.^ 

Our  Special  Christmas  Number  for  1890  will  be  worth  twice  the  price  of  a  subscription  for  one  year.  It  will  be  a  magnificent 
periodical  Of  twenty-four  pages.  BILL  NYE  and  Other  Great  Humorists  Contribute  to  it. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  and  Secure  the  Wonderful  BARGAIN  offered  below. 

$14.70  worth  $50.00 


GREATEST  INVENTION  OF  THE  ACE 

$14.70  worth  $50.00  writing* des k^oo^h^lf I c a m n et A  ^  IN  ONE 

WHEN  CLOSED,  it  is  an  elegant  Center 
Table,  with  top  29  inches  long  by  24  inches 
wide,  with  two  shelves  below  for  books  and 
other  articles. 

WHEN  OPEN,  it  is  a  handsome  writing 
desk,  with  cabinet  for  valuable  papers,  one 
swinging  drawer,  one  sliding  drawer,  revers¬ 
ible  inkstand  that  does  not  spill  the  ink,  but 
reverses  with  the  moving  of  the  top. 

It  is  BETTER  THAN  AN  IRON  SAFE  FOR 
VALUABLE  PAPERS,  for  when  closed  no 
person  but  one  acquainted  with  it  can  open 
it,  or  tell  it  from  a  fine  center  table.  Then 
by  simply  touching  a  spring  and  lifting  up 
the  top ,  the  table  is  transferred  into  a  mag¬ 
nificent  writing  desk.  It  is  finely  finished  in 
either  kind  of  wood  named  above. 

^  In  Fact  No  Home  is  Complete  Without  It. 

^  0  As  It  is  when  used  as  a  Center  Table.  An  Elegant  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  for  Your  Friends 

TUIO  WnNnPRPIII  RARGAIN  Is  offered  simply  to  boom  the  circulation  of  our  As  it  is  when  used  as  a  Writing  Desk. 

I  mo  liUilULnrUL  DHIIUHIIi  humorous  paper,  “  FARM  FUN,”  and  is  only  for  subscribers  of  this  paper.  If  you  are  already 
a  subscriber  you  can  order  at  the  above  price,  514.70),  or  if  not  a  subscriber  you  can  order  at  above  price  by  sending  50  cents  additional  for  a 
year's  subscription,  making  in  all  815.20.  We  pack  and  deliver  this  Combination  Center  Table  and  writing  Desk  free  of  charge  on  board  of  ears, 
this  city,  for  price  named.  Terms  Casli  with  Order.  Address  all  letters  and  orders  to 


VO 


FARM  F'UN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


A  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT. 


THE  IMPROVED 
RIVAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


RELIABLE 

AM) 

ALWAYS 

READY. 


ihdce-List.  J-  F-  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRODUCE  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

ESTABLISHED  1865. 

S.  W.  &  E.  W .  FROST, 
IOO  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Shippers  desiring  to  favor  us  will  be  furnished 
stencils  shipping  cards,  etc.,  on  application  Prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed  References  :  mitral  Nkw-Yohkeh, 
Irving  National  Bank,  etc.  Poultry  a  specialty. 


DIAMOND 


Our  $10  and  $25  Engagement 
Rings  are  the  largest  and  finest 
gems  ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  price  we  will  send  one  to  any  address  and 
guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  refund  the 
money  at  once.  We  have  other  rings  for  820,  8in 
»5J,  875,  p||A  A  firiirUT  S'OO,  *125, 

$150,  6-00, 

$350,  *500, 
including 
olds  and 
Buttons 


ENGAGEMENT 


$250,  $800, 
81.009  up. 

Rubies,  Sapphires,  Pearls,  Opals,  Emer- 
all  precious  stones.  Ear  Rings,  Studs. 
Bracelets.  Pendants  and  everything  In 
line  Jewelry.  Watches  of  every  kind  j 
and  price.  Our  Art  Room  is  filled 
with  flue  paintings  well  worth  seeing. ' 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Established  1844. 
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RINGS. 


he  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 

evaporating  3IAPLK  SAP, 

IRGHUM  and  <J1  UJEK. 

,ve  Perfect  Working 
AUTOMATIC’ 

■ciilutors.  Hate  no 
.ublesome  syphons, 
rniehed  with  covers 
iieh  greatly  in- 
iase  capacity, 
d  with  or 
thout  th3 
s-box  or 
eh.  I  ni¬ 
tre  meats 
e  r  c  o  in  e 
posits  of 
altile  of 
me  that 


givcBomuch  trouble  in  other  Evaporators.  Iron  arch 
eH  Imvo  dampers  to  turn  heat  from  under  last  section 
allowing  sugaring  olfin  Evaporator.  Many  lliou- 
Bumis  in  use.  Guaranteed  to  evaporate  faster  with 
same  fuel  than  any  imitation  on  the  market. 

Catalogues  free. 


I/T.  FARM  MACHINE  CD.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


Champion  pvaporator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER 

W  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES. 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doublin, 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchange; 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by  si-^ 
phons),  easily  handled  for  cleansyijjjjj 
mg  and  storing,  and  a  Perfect  ~ 

Automatic  Kegulutor. 

The  Champion  is  as  great  v, 
an  improvement  over  the  ' 

Oook  Pan  as  the  hitter 
was  over  ,tho  old  iron  ket 
tie,  hung  on  a  fence  rail,] 

The  C.H.CRIMM 
AMFC.  CO. 

Hudson,  Ohio  and  Jutland,  VI. 


Cata 

logues 

Free. 

Mention 
thi$  paper • 


MISS  PARLOA 


WILL  PREPARE 
THE 


CONTENTS. 

Rural  New-Yorker,  November  22,  1890. 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Published  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  will  also  furnish  for  its  1891  Bill  of- Fare,  a  valuable 
series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of 

“TEN  MORNINGS  IN  THE  KITCHEN.” 

Beginning  with  January,  1891,  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  published  MONTHLY. 
The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20  for  six  months,  $1.00  for  five  months. 
Twenty  cents  a  number.  The  price  is  the  same  whether  you  purchase  single  copies  each 
month  of  your  newsdealer,  or  whether  you  subscribe  for  a  year  from  the  publishers 
direct.  All  newsdealers  sell  it.  Sample  Copies  Free. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BARN  FLOOR 

^HorsePower 


This  power  is  easily  folded  when  not  ini 

□so.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  waulsNnaBMMa'V  A  —A 
who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  t«)  shell .  or  anythin"  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted 
Send  for  Circular  and  Prices.  AJIITI1  A  POMEROY.  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 
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ENSILAGE 


AND 


FEED  C 

The  wide,  open  Throat  and  improved 
Feeding  Device  give  our  rna- 
chineH  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  than  other*, 
we  are  the 
bittor*  of  th 
Fly  Wheel,  and  have 
the  best  one  iu  use. 

Catalogue  of  Cutter* 
and  Power*  including 
Treatine  on  Knailage 
and  Plan  for  Silo.Krco. 

THE  KJL.VKIt  M/VNDFAOT’O  €«>.,  SALEM,  OHIO. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAN 

Send  forfreo  Illustrated  catalogue,  allowing  testimonials 
I  ron)  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  f,  toft  cords  dully. 
Ii  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
t  imber  with  it  than  two  men  with  acroSB-ciitsaw.  30,000  In 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
jaw.  first  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canal  £>t.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Driving  a  Hog  .  739 

The  Runt  Plgor  Titman .  791 

Sterilizing  Milk .  792 

Winter  Treatment  of  Dairy  Herds . 7»s 

Manufacturing  fat  Mutton . 798 

Business  In  Horse  Breeding . 799 

Live  Stock  Notes . 802 

Poultry  Notes .  sil-1 

The  Broiler  Business  .  su4 

Some  Hen  Hints .  .  g05 


FARM  TOPICS. 


Potatoes  and  Manures...., . 788 

Two  Women  Grow  Prize  Potatoes .  78S 

When  to  Dig  Potatoes  .  7sa 

Plan  for  N-xt  Year  Now .  .  788 

Western  New  York  Farming  Still  Sure . 784 

Lively  Now,  Farmers . 7S9 

About  Pop  Corn  .  79i 

Still  Another  Potato  Digging  Record  ..  .  792 

Tlie  Hop  Industry . 799 

kvaporailng  Potatoes  .  799 

Harrow  Attachment  for  Plow . .  799 

Tongue  Holder  for  Wagon . 799 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Giving  Value  to  Worthless  Apples .  .  7S8 

Well  Tested  Fruits . 789 

Notes  from  the  Rural  U rounds  .  791 

Growing  Lettuces  and  Kndlsties  In  Wlnti  r  ........  799 

More  About  Seedling  Fruits .  798 


WOMAN’S  WORK 


Thanksgiving  Thoughts . 800 

A  Satisfying  Thanksgiving  Menu  .  601 

Thanksgiving  Pumpkin  Pies . hoi 

Preparing  the  Turkey . goi 

Some  Recipes  for  Thanksgiving . 802 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mary’s  Mv  Partner  Now . 797 

He'pful  Hints  from  Colorado .  ,sr 

A  Business  That  Is  Some  Pumpkins . j.  7S9 

The  New  Ballot  Law  in  New  York . 790 

Investment  In  U  S.  Bonds . ’  791 

School  Savings  Banks . 79a 

The  Flow  of  Water  In  Pipes . 79a 

A  Talk  to  the  Boys  .  "  ‘  ‘  79^ 

What  Others  Say .  .  793-  79s 


Comment  Column . . 

More  Power  to  Your  Kuee. . .  ’  799 

New  Uses  for  Paper .  . ,  . .  799 

California  Contrivances . 799 

The  Pie  Hunters'  Profit . sou 

Brief  Bub  on  Sundry  Subjects . sea 

Humorous. .  ”  gi  n 

kbIToKUl . 791 

Bkkvitiss .  794 

Chop  and  Market  Notes  ..  ...  79i 

Agricultural  News . ’.j  795 

Markets  . '  79(j 

Publisher's  Desk . 8u3 

Almanac .  sot 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Song  of  H  iawatha. 

Illustrated  with  22  full-page  Photo¬ 
gravures,  and  about  400  text  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Indians,  Indian  costumes, 
arms,  etc.,  by  Frederic  Remington: 
and  a  Portrait.  Bound  in  buckskin. 
$6.00. 

Our  Old  Home. 

From  new  plates,  with  31  Photograv¬ 
ures  of  English  scenery,  churches,  etc., 
and  a  Portrait  of  Hawthorne.  2  vols. 
16mo.  $4. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

An  entirely  New  Edition.  With  Photo 
gravure  illustrations  by  Garrett  and 
a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Lowell.  $1.50. 

Ascutney  Street. 

A  Noble  Story  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
net.  $1.50. 

Come  Forth. 

A  Novel  of  the  Time  of  Christ,  by 
Elizabeth  Stdart  Phelps  and  Her¬ 
bert  D.  Ward,  authors  of  “The 
Master  of  the  Magicians.”  $1.25. 

Sidney. 

A  Novel  of  great  interest  by  Margaret 
Deland,  author  of  “John  Ward, 
Preacher.”  $1.26. 

Civil  Government. 

By  John  Fiske,  author  of  “The  Crit¬ 
ical  Period  of  American  History.”  $1.00. 

A  book  that  should  be  in  every  family. 
It  gives  a  vast  deal  of  information  about 
the  principles  and  methods  of  American 
town,  city,  State  and  national  govern¬ 
ments, — and  yet  is  exceedingly  readable. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
LADIES' 
MONTHLIES, 
excelling  all  others 
in  the  beauty  of  its 
illustrations  and  the 
excellence  of  its 
stories,  which  are 
from  the  pens  of 
AMERICA’S 
MOST  POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


1891 


Full-size  dress-pat¬ 
tern  monthly.  Nu¬ 
merous  designs  for 
fancy-work,  painting, 
and  embroidery,  ar¬ 
ticles  on  household 
furnishing,  care  of 
the  sick,  the  toilette, 
the  kitchen,  &c.,  val¬ 
uable  to  every  wo¬ 
man. 

Address, 

306 

Mention  this  paper. 


Its  fashion  news  ant. 
notes  are  fresh  and 
reliable,  keeping  its 
readers  posted  in  all 
the  new  and  pretty 
styles  of  dress,  &c., 
the  aim  being  to  com¬ 
bine  beauty,  utility, 
and  economy.  Our 
descriptions,  &c. 
enable  any  woman 
to  make  her  own 
dresses. 
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PETERSON'S  MAGAZINE, 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


50th  Year 

The  subscription 
price  is  only  $2.00 
per  year,  with  large 
reductions  when 
taken  in  clubs  and 
elegant  premiums  to 
those  getting  up 
clubs.  SEND  5  CTS. 
FOR  SAMPLE  COPY, 
with  full  particulars. 


NUMBERS 

OF 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER, 

A  16  to  24  page  journal  published  In  the 
interest  of  the 


WOMEN  OF  AMERICA, 

FREE 

Together  with  our  1890-1  PREMIUM  LIST, 
to  anyone  sending  four  eents  for  postage. 

BUCKEYE  PUBLISHING  CO..  12  N.  Fourth  St., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


The  Brightest.  The  Cheapest. 


DON’T  FORGET! 


The  Best. 


The  Stockman. 


ALL  THE  NEWS! 

ALL  THE  MARKETS! 

ALL  THAT  ANY  FARMER  can  want  in  a  farm  paper. 


24 


PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 
DEPARTMENTS  EVERY  ISSUE. 


Regular  yearly  price,  $1.50  In  clubs  of  Five  or  more,  $1. 

Balance  of  1890  free. 


$3 


,000  in  cash  for  club  raisers.  Samples  and  full 
particulars  FREE.  Send  for  them. 


ADDRESS 


That  we  give  away  $100.00 
to  subscribers  only,  who  shall 
send  us  the  largest  clubs  of 
25-cent  trial  subscriptions  be¬ 
fore  December  1st. 

That  if  you  send  in  15  of 
them,  your  own  subscription 
will  be  extended  for  another 
year  free  of  charge,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cash  prizes. 

That  the  price  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  clubs  of  five  (four 
new  names  and  one  renewal) 
or  more  is  only  $1.50  per 
year 

That  any  old  subscriber 
who  sends  us  5  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  81.50  each  will  have 
his  own  subscription  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  or  The  American 
Garden  extended  for  one  full 
year  free  of  charge. 

That  any  new  subscriber 
for  1891  will  receive  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  free. 


THE  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER, 

Pittstaurgli,  Pa. 


“BLACK  HAWK”  CORN  SHELLER  AND  SEPARATOR. 

ALW in  order  ;  never  chokes  :  shells  clean  ;  used  by  bo  vs  or  men.  Always  throws  out  cob. 

Rapidly  finding  iis  way  to  every  corn  growing  country  in  the  world.  Buy  from  the  dealer  <»r 
send  me  83  50  for  sample.  Express  Prbpaio.  Sole  Manufacturer  and  Patentee, 

■A-  PATCH,  Clarltsville,  Tenn. 


That  all  yearly  subscribers 
will  participate  in  our  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Seeds  of  new 
varieties  originated  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

DON’T  FORGET! 


ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

NOVE3L. — COUCISE — PRACTICAL. 

THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  1891  Edition  Profusely  illustrated. 


A  FLOWER  OF  “  NICOTIAN  A  AFFINIS,”  AND  ONE  PREPARED  FOR  POLLINATION. 


HIS  valuable  little  manual  has  beeu  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  Is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  p'ant  physiology .  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth.. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, , 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  outs  number  almost  100.  and  are  made  especially  for  it, direct 
lrom  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,, 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  forest  t-ees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Oeedage. 

Chapter  II.— Separation  and  Division. 

Chapter  1 II.— Layerage. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 

Chapter  V.  — Graftage.  Including  Grafting.  Budding,  Tnarching,  ere. 
Chapter  VI.— Nursery  Liist 

Tnls  Is  the  great  featnre  of  the  book.  It  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  w  ith  a  short  statement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  In  the  first 
five  chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  in 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  : 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindncece.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  Inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  a  daspearpum,  come  readily 
If  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultural  varieties  are  layered, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting.  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  Imported  A  polpmorphum  stocks,  either  by  whip  or  veneer¬ 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  bom  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

I’H  YLl.OCACTUS.  PHVLI.OCEREIS,  DISOCACTl  S  (Leaf  Cactus).  Cactece. 

Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  In  rather  sandy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  inches  iu  length, 
root  readily  in  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees,  ana  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  sevtral  days  before  planting. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  the*  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  soring.  Cuttings,  6  t<kS  inches  long,  ot  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  length,  lAally  grow  rea:lly, 
especially  if  taken  in  August  or  September  and  Sirei  during  winter. 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  lay *rs,  and  ttM  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  lavered  in  this  country.  Mound-layeriulf  is  usually  employed, 
the  Engli-h  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  in  layerage  two  years,  but  the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  In 
nurserv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools.  Green-layering  during 
summer  Is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 

Chapter  VII,*— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  §1.00;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 


TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


Will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  December.  Orders  filed  consecutively  as  received. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DO  IT  NOW!  WHAT? 


If'///, 


WRITE  TO 


'rm 


F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole  Mass. 


They  will  send  you  FREE,  Samples  and  full  descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  that  will  Convince  and  Save  you  Money. 

Neponset"  Water  Proof  Fabrics 


How  to  be  a  Successful 
Farmer. 

How  to  be  a  Money-making 
Poultryman. 

How  to  Build  good  Build¬ 
ings  Cheap. 

How  to  Keep  Fowls  free  from 
Vermin. 

How  to  Keep  Poultry  Healthy. 


use. 


EADS  TIIE>1 
lu  Balling  Hay,  1 


V 

An  Necessary  to  Every  Farmer  and  Poultryman. 


THEY  enable  you 
to  build  excellent 
houses  with  a 
small  outlay.  Being  Non-Conductors 
of  Heat,  they  insure  buildings  being 
warm  in  Winter  and  cool  in  Summer. 
As  Durable  as  Shingles  and  cost  about 
one-third  as  much. 


L  L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
ae  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bauds 

_ hooked  with  closed 

v’  doors  while  horse  is 
operating  press, 
i in  mi ,  Balesof  aJOlbs.inade 
v  .imla  three  minutes;  24 
sold  and  in  general 
,  use  within  8  miles  of 
,  -  - factory.  Operated 
Js5ssss5*^<?<iSier  ami  faster 

A  — _ ^  Eh  ft  n  ah  v  ot  h 


IDEAL  FEED  MILL 

i-and  Power  Combined 


than  any  other  horse 
.  ;  i>o wer  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hehdricks,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


THE  STANDARD 

SALT 


For  all  Fine 
poses. 


Pur- 


WILL  SAVE 
*33 1-3  PERCENT. 
I  OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

Remember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
grain  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
coninriees  Kvemhing  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue. 

CTfWPq  MER  Pfl  ‘.oa  Itlvcr  Street, 

xiuvcri  mrui  i»u.,  freepost,  ill. 


13  Gold  Medals 
of  Merit. 


Leading  Dairymen 
will  use  no  other. 


Unexcelled  for 
Purity,  Flavor, 
Solubility  a  n  d 
Strength. 

Every  first-class  grocer  sells  it.  Ask  for  this 
Hrand.  Observe  the  Trade-Mark. 

THE  EUREKA  SALT  M’F’G  GO.,  Limited, 

C.  F.  Ill  It G F. R ,  General  Agent. 

Mercantile  Exchange  B’ld’g, New  York;  P.  O  B^x.^il. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  var  ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva.  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  Theouly  grape  that  ranks  first  both  in  earll- 
ne‘8  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name.  "Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  In¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR 

Public  Interest  In  this  most  promising  new  pear 
■continues  unabated.  Most  flattering  reports  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  cions  and  trees  sent 
■  out  the  past  spring,  but  like  all  things  of  merit  It  has 
■its  counterfeits.  Thousands  of  bogus  trees  will  be 
•palmed  off  upon  the  public.  Remember,  any  person 
labeling  pear  trees  “IDAHO”  without  our  consent, 
does  so  In  violation  of  the  Patent  Laws  of  the  United 
States.  Buy  only  trees  under  seal  of  our  registered 
Trade-Mark.  Intending  purchasers  who  may  prefer 
obtaining  trees  nearer  home  will  be  furnished  the 
addresses  of  responsible  dealers  who  handle  genuine 
stock.  Send  for  our  Illustrated  prospectus. 

Single  Tree,  by  mall  post-paid . *1.50 

Four  Trees,  by  mail  post  paid .  5.00 

Large  trees  by  f  re  Ait  or  express  at  expense  of 
purchaser.  X 

Trees,  five  to  seviWfeet,  each . #2.50 

Trees,  three  to  flv*feet,  each .  2.00 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON.  IDAHO. 


If  you  want  the  most  Won¬ 
derful,  Extraordinary, 
Simple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  of parties  who  have  made 
a  burin  as  of  building  Mills  for 
over  25  pears.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  informat  ion. 
75  sizes  and  kinds  built 
more  than  any  ot  her  house  in 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Address, 

Challenge  Wind  mil  A  Feed  Mill 
Co.,  Bntavla,  IUlnoL. 


THE  ONLY  RELIABLE 
ONE  IN  THE 
World. 


sendf°i  circulars. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

PE UYN  POTATO  DIGGER  CO.,  HOOSICE  FALLS,  N.  7. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG  BOOK, 


Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  o' 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  rf  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber;  hluts  to  lum 
ber  dealers :  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord-wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  rf  tre»s,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  slave  and  head 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  18S2.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  85  cents. 

G.  YV.  FISH  kit.  Box  238,  Rochester, NewYork. 

Irindks 

Oruiifim  Flour  &  Corn*. in  the 

<5HAND  MILLYSS'" 

lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Aieo  POWER  MILLS  and 
FA  Il>l  FEED  MI LLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
sent  on  application.  YVILSON  H  ROS.  Easton.  Pa. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


GRAPES 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST 

IVICYAf  D  A  DUC  Esther,  Itockwood.  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 

lNt.W  LariAr't.O  FRUITS.  Catalogue  tree.  CEO.S.  josselyn.fredonia,  n.y. 


WE  WILL  CLUB 


Good  Housekeeping  with  any  publication  or 
publications.  Send  a  postal,  it  costs  but  a  cent, 
write  plain  and  don’t  forget  to  put  down  your 
~  —  town,  street  and  number.  Name  just  as  many 

publications  as  you  want  with  Good  Housekeeping,  and  if  you  take  many  others  you  will 
get  the  whole  lot  so  cheap  that  Good  Housekeeping  may  be  had  for  virtually  nothing. 
You  will  save  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  you  will  waste  in 
writing  to  different  publishers.  Now,  why  do  we  do  this,  you  ask.  We  expect  a  lot  of 
them,  and  while  ordering  yours  we  will  order  hundreds  of  others,  and  as  we  know  so  well 
how  many  different  things  there  are  to  do  In  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  will  help  you  to 
secure  your  reading  matter  at  as  little  cost  as  possible. 

Beginning  with  January,  1891.  Good  Housekeeping  will  be  published  MONTHLY. 
The  regular  subscription  price  is  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20  for  six  months,  $1.00  for  five  months. 
Twenty  cents  a  number.  All  newsdealers  sell  it.  Sample  Copies  Free. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  PERKINS' 

Wind  Mill 


is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self 

-  tv 


Hegulatlng  Wind  Mill  made 
Full  instructions  for  erectln 


the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
address 

THE  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL, 
AND  AX  CO., 

Agents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ting  (Rent  with 


CIDER 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

lone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 
NewYork,  148 Fifth ave.  Washlngton81?MarsotSpsee 


MACHINERY 

1  Knuckle  Joint  A  Screw  Presses.  Or* term 
Aerators,  Pumps,  etc.  Send  for  Oataiocna 
Boemsr  &  Boscbart  Pr.is  Co.  llSW.WaUr  8t.  Syracuse, H.X 


CLARK’S 

ROOT  CUTTERS. 

Acknowledged  by  all 
stock- 'aisers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 

HIGGANUM 

M’FG  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
Warehouse,  38  So.  Market 
St ,  Boston, Mass.;  189 &  9l 
Water  St..  N.Y.  Send  for 
general  list  of  implem’ts. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

WHY  PAY  $90  to  $100  for  a  BUGGY? 

We  can  sell  you  a  Better  one  for  C  Q  O 

ROAD  CARTS  tig  PH AETOHSSS  «e 

BUGGY 
HARNESS 

Surreys, 

PHAETONS 

Wagons, 

HARNESS,  - - -  * - - 

at  equally  low  prices.  Before  buying  anything 
In  this  line,  write  for  our  Free  illustrated  cam 
logue  and  price  list.  We  are  manufnelurer* 
and  can  save  you  all  agents’  and  dealers’  profits. 
THE  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.  (Lid.  i  CINCINNATI,  O. 


’0  ** 


LANE’S  PATENT  STEEL  DOOR  HANGE 

m  -  ANTI-FRICTION. 

»Tlie  most  perfect 
article  of  its  k  i  n  d 
made.  No  more  break¬ 
age;  ease  of  move¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Lane 
PATENT  STEEL  TRACK 
No  Wood  work. 

.Mauuitid-.u  uy  Simple  and  durable 

LANE  BROS.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


Hold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

Tiie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 

8fBd_forlllimtr«ted  Catalogue,  fhrts.  A. J. Tower,  Boston. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

C  1/  A  T  r  o 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRINGFIF.LD.MAS6 


{’CREAMERY 

Catalogue  Free.  A.H.I 


SUPPLIES  and 
Dairy  Fixtures. 
R El  D.Phila.Pa. 


Electro  Radiant  Magic  Lantern. 

THESE  SPLENDID  LANTERNS  ARE  MADE 
ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

AND  ARK  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  LANTERN  EVER 
OFFERED  AT  THE  PRICE. 

If  you  wish  to. start  In  a  business  for  yourself,  on  a  very  small  capita! 
■end  to  usami  get  tins  Mntrle  Lantern.  andgivoI’uhlio'KxliIbltions. 
at  Popular  Prices.  It  is  certain  to  pay,  us  Weil  us  being  u  pleusuut  ami 
healthy  occupation.  * 

This  Lantern  will  show  as  good  a  picture  as 
the  ordinary  $25.00  Lantern. 

.  tt  Is  made  entirely  of  metal.  Including  smoke-stack  it  stands  over  18 
inenea  niten  when  ready  for  use — but  when  taken  apart  goes  into  a  box 
11x9x18 inches— small  enough  to  carry  in  the  hand.  The  body  of  the  Klee- 
ft  a  cone-shaped  reflector  which  gathers  each  divergent  ray 

of  light  and  concentrates  them  all  on  the  mam  reflector  whence  the  whole 
mass  of  brilliancy  illuminates  and  projects  the  picture  with  startling  clear- 
*°  combination  of  lenses,  however  ingenious,  have  been  known  to 
t  the  light  used.  You  have  in  our  Lantern  far 

more  than  appears  and  we  are  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  unsurpassed 

»«1nmtefir?SM0rIIea.pn*n,r*  Amusement  nnd  Profit.  The  Electro 

kfuttable  for  Educational  purposes,  use  in 
i! n)i«  ur.  .t>cielie8’  I!“ rlor  entertainments,  use  in  Institutions  of 
various  kinds  uud  for  earning  money-.  Masonic  nnd  other  iodgesor 
fnl'S  "I11  '"Y1,  th,“  Electro  Iladlunta  novel  use- 
le  addition  to  tlieir  paraphernalia  in 
i  'fftheir  ritual  or  giving  entertainments.  Views 

for  most  of  the  old  orders  are  on  hand,  and  others  can 

As  a  Holiday  Present. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  for  the 
young  people  a  present  that  would  he 
better  appreciated,  or  in  the  end  more 
instructive  and  entertaining  than  a 

food  Magic  Lantern  Outfit.  For  Fur¬ 
or  Entertainment*  hardly  enough 
Can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Fleet ro 
Rndlnnt  Lantern.  They  are  now-  so  const  meted 
that  youth  of  either  sex  can  readily  operate  them  and 
amuse,  time  and  time  again,  young  and  old  friends 
too.  Through  our  improvements  thousands  of  homes 
may  now  be  supplied  w  ith  a  Lantern  Outfit  at.  a  mod¬ 
erate  outlay,  uud  joy  he  given  not  for  a  year  only,  hut 
for  a  lifetime. 

FOB  IM  Iliac  KVTLIlT.l LVME.VTS 

the  possessor  of  an  Electro  Radiant  has  something 
that  will  draw  with  the  combined  power  of  the  thea- 

_  tre,  Circus.  County  Fairs,  Temperance  Crusade  and 

11=3  Camp  Meeting.  A  room  that  will  hold  1U0  persons 
may  be  filled  nightly  and  a  good  profit  cleared.  A 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money  w  ill  set  a  per¬ 
son  up  with  an  exhibition  outfit,  which  will  make  bet¬ 
ter  returns  than  the  same  amount  invested  in  any 
other  business  we  know  of.  #5.00  to  $l.r>.00  per  night 
made  clear  profit,  even  by  a  beginner.  The  transparent 
slides  for  these  Lanterns  embrace  views  on  wonderful 
'  natural  scenes  subjects  from  different  parts  of  the 
.  „  _  —  world.  TheSerlpr  lire  Suljeot  from  botu  tlieOld  and 

Ne'foT,eftampnt9-  '  rf,»  To  m  porn  net* ,  Historical  nnd  Comic  Views  without  number  Full  list  of  Lanterns 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

“  If  I  Could  Be  Young  Again  !  ” 

C.  8  RICE. 

Farm  Experiment  Stations.— If  I  could  throw  off 
half  a  century,  I  would  make  my  farm  practically  an 
experiment  station.  If  a  man  expects  to  succeed  as  a 
farmer  he  must  be  industrious.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to 
accumulate  property  he  must  be  economical.  But  in¬ 
dustry  and  economy  combined  will  not  insure  successful 
farm  management.  Sound  judgment  is  indispensable  in  a 


measurement,  should  be  made,  and  on  this  and  in  a  note¬ 
book  provided  for  the  purpose,  careful  records  of  all  ex¬ 
periments  and  of  the  management  of  each  field  should  be 
kept.  A  new  map  may  be  made  each  year,  the  old  one 
being  preserved  for  reference.  Planning  and  conducting 
experiments  year  by  year  and  keeping  a  careful  record  of 
the  same  will  be  very  sure  to  develop  ability  and  establish 
habits  of  observation  and  comparison  in  themselves  of 
prime  value  to  a  farm  manager.  Especially  will  this  be 
true  if  the  young  farmer  occasionally  attends  a  meeting  of 
the  Grange  or  a  farmers’  institute  and  after  listening  to 


but  as  the  bone  and  ashes  and  salt  were  applied  to  the 
whole  field  alike,  I  could  not  determine  their  value  either 
to  the  potatoes,  wheat  or  meadow,  and  to  day  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  continued  productiveness  of  that  field 
was  due  to  the  bone  and  ashes,  or  to  the  light  coat  of  rich 
manure  applied,  or  to  elements  of  fertility  contained  in 
dead  Quack  Grass  roots,  or  to  the  very  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  given  the  soil  with  the  potato  crop,  the  previous  corn 
crop,  and  also  in  the  preparation  for  wheat  that  followed. 
These  all  may  have  had  an  influence,  but  if  at  that  time 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deliberately  planning  experi- 


CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME  BETWEEN  THE  FARMERS  AND  POLITICIANS. 


WILL  IT  BE  “DEUCE”  OR  “GAME”?  See  Editorial  Page.  Fig.  3S9. 
UMPIRE  UNCLE  SAM:  “Advantage  In-Bless  you,  my  Girl!  Are  you  ready?  Play!” 


first-class  farmer.  Correct  judgment  depends  on  ability  to 
observe  and  compare.  Observation  and  comparison,  like 
other  powers  of  mind,  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  and 
the  young  farmer  will  act  wisely  in  pursuing  a  course 
calculated  to  develop  these  useful  faculties  with  which 
Nature  has  endowed  him.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  By 
making  his  farm  practically  an  experiment  station.  Very 
little  expenditure  of  time,  labor  or  money  will  be  required 
to  make  experiments  sufficiently  accurate  to  prove  of 
great  value  in  farm  practice.  An  hour’s  thought  will 
suggest  20  useful  experiments  that  may  be  commenced 
during  the  first  year  of  farm  management.  To  begin  such 
a  course  is  to  awaken  interest.  To  watch  progress  and 
note  results,  is  to  cultivate  those  qualities  of  mind  on 
which  success  of  a  farmer  largely  depends.  A  map  of  the 
farm  as  accurate  as  possible  without  actual  survey  and 


others,  gives  a  carefully  prepared  account  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  and  of  any  marked  success  or  failure  that  may  have 
occurred  in  his  own  experience. 

I  have  made  some  experiments  in  farming ;  but  in  re¬ 
viewing  results  can  see  many  places  where  a  little  more 
diligence  might  have  proved  very  useful,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  of  much  interest.  Some  years  ago  I  dis¬ 
solved  or  softened  several  tons  of  bones  by  mixing  them 
with  wood  ashes  and  keeping  the  whole  in  a  moist  condi¬ 
tion  for  several  months.  About  oOO  pounds  of  bone  and  30 
bushels  of  ashes  mixed  with  a  barrel  of  refuse  salt  were 
applied  to  each  acre  of  the  potato  crop  just  as  the  plants 
were  coming  up.  This  I  regarded  as  an  experiment  at  the 
time,  and  thought  it  successful  as  the  crop  was  the  best 
raised  in  town  that  year.  Afterwards  the  field  proved  un¬ 
expectedly  productive  in  wheat,  and,  later,  as  a  meadow. 


ments  and  keeping  careful  record  of  them  by  means  of 
a  map  and  note-book,  no  doubt  one  part  of  the  field  would 
have  been  left  without  the  application  of  bone  and  ashes, 
and  another  part  without  the  salt.  If  that  had  been  done, 
I  would  now  be  telling  The  Rural  of  the  approximate 
value  of  hone  and  ashes  as  a  manure  for  potatoes  and  of 
the  permanence  of  their  effects  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  and  also  of  the  value  of  salt  to  a  potato  crop  in  a 
dry  season. 

Well,  the  crop  was  a  very  profitable  one  any  way,  and 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  best  wheat  crops  that  I  ever 
raised,  and  for  the  next  five  years  the  meadow  gave  me 
more  satisfaction  than  auy  I  ever  owned.  The  potato  tops 
remained  green  several  weeks  after  all  others  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  died ;  but  how  much  the  salt  had  to  do  with 
this  or  how  much  was  owing  to  late  continued  cultivation 
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I  shall  never  know.  Without  any  expense,  experiments 
might  have  been  made  on  this  potato  field  that 
would  have  proved  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to  after 
practice,  and  the  knowledge  gained  would  have  been  far 
more  satisfactory  than  the  ignorance  that  I  am  now 
obliged  to  confess.  State  experiment  stations  may  yet 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  practical  farmer ;  but  it  will  be 
a  great  mistake  if  he  wholly  depends  on  their  labors. 
Soil  and  climate  are  not  the  same  throughout  the  State, 
and  what  may  be  true  at  Ithaca,  may  not  be  true  at 
Geneva,  and  what  may  be  true  at  both  these  stations,  may 
not  be  true  in  Lewis  County. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  a  majority  of  farmers  have 
never  conducted  one  well  defined  experiment.  No  wonder 
that  farming  does  not  pay  where  such  indifference  prevails. 

Every  Acre  Useful.— If  I  were  young  again  and  just 
beginning  on  the  farm,  I  would  study  to  make  each  acre 
contribute  its  proper  share  to  the  whole  amount  of  profit. 
It  is  not  good  management  to  apply  manure  in  wasteful 
quantities  to  favorite  fields  along  the  public  highway,  so 
that  passers-by  may  think  the  farm  wonderfully  produc¬ 
tive  ;  while  other  fields  not  so  situated  are  in  a  sterile  con¬ 
dition  for  the  lack  of  the  fertilizers  so  lavishly  used  else¬ 
where.  It  is  not  the  large  crops  of  a  few  acres  that  fix 
the  standard  of  farm  profit  or  management.  The  question 
of  real  importance  relates  to  the  aggregate  of  farm  pro¬ 
ductions  for  a  year  or  for  a  series  of  years.  A  large  acreage 
of  unproductive  pasture  does  not  contribute  its  proper 
share  of  profit  if  the  land  is  tillable.  It  should  be  brought 
into  the  regular  rotation  of  the  farm  if  the  best  results  are 
to  be  secured.  A  young  farmer  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  capabilities  of  each  acre  of  his  land,  and  put 
every  acre  to  profitable  use 

Mixed  Farming  Best.— I  would  adopt  a  system  of  mixed 
farming  and  try  to  have  something  to  sell  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with 
the  idea  recently 
advanced  by  an 
agricultural 
writer,  that  a 
farmer  should 
confine  himself 
to  one  particular 
branch  or  line  of 
farming.  The 
capabilities  o  f 
the  human  mind 
are  not  so  limit¬ 
ed  that  a  man 
may  not  be  an 
expert  butter 
maker  and  at  the 
same  time  a  suc¬ 
cessful  breeder 
of  swine.  He 
may  be  an  adept 
in  raising  pota¬ 
toes  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the 
cultivation  o  f 
small  fruits. 

That  eminent 
Ohio  agricultur¬ 
ist  and  former 
advocate  of  spec¬ 
ial  farming,  who 
has  lately  given 
the  cultivation 
of  fine  fruit  a 
share  of  his  at¬ 
tention,  may  yet 
be  a  breeder  of 
superior  butter 
cows  and  per¬ 
haps  become 
noted  for  im¬ 
provement  i  n 
Cleveland  Bays 
or  fine  horses  of 
some  other  breed.  When  all  this  and  more  has  been 
accomplished,  his  potatoes  will  be  none  the  less  fine,  and 
his  strawberries  will  continue  to  grow  to  an  enormous 
size  and  be  quite  as  delicious  as  they  now  are.  The  same 
thoroughness  and  careful  attention  that  secured  success 
in  one  branch  of  farming  will  insure  like  results  in  others. 
The  monotony  of  farm  life  is  often  the  subject  of  com¬ 
ment;  but  a  small  farm  devoted  to  mixed  farming  may 
afford  great  variety  in  subjects  for  study  and  great  divers¬ 
ity  of  employment  and  thereby  broaden  useful  education 
and  add  to  the  pleasure  of  living.  Increased  facility  for 
constant  profitable  employment  of  labor  is  also  among 
the  advantages  of  mixed  farming. 

Breeding  of  Farm  Stock.— I  would  use  only  selected 
thoroughbred  males  for  breeding  farm  stock.  Want  of 
space  forbids  details  of  my  experience  or  any  experiments 
on  the  subject.  There  is  abundant  evidence  within  reach 
of  every  farmer  that  this  is  the  only  wise  course  to  pursue. 
I  would  study  to  make  my  farm  animals  comfortable  and 
to  supply  them  with  plenty  of  suitable  food  every  day  in 
the  year.  Thoughtful  kindness  to  such  animals  will  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  profit.  I  would  give  careful  attention  to 
the  manufacture,  saving  and  application  of  manure  and 
would  supplement  it  with  purchased  fertilizers  so  far  as 
experiment  might  show  that  this  could  be  profitably  done. 

Avoid  Debt,— I  would  religiously  obey  the  Bible  com¬ 
mand:  “  Owe  no  man  anything.”  Perhaps  primarily  this 
injunction  did  not  include  pecuniary  indebtedness,  but  it  is 
excellent  gospel  for  a  young  farmer  if  accepted  as  these 
words  are  ordinarily  used.  The  argument  is  often  made 
that  debts  promote  diligence  and  economy.  It  is  true  that 
many  men  have  prospered  while  laboring  to  discharge 
obligations  of  this  nature,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


country  is  full  of  farmers  contending  hopelessly  with  debts 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  contracted.  Custom  or 
fashion  should  not  be  allowed  to  dictate  personal  or  family 
expenses  beyond  what  are  warranted  by  assured  income. 
Men  should  meet  the  unavoidable  ills  of  life  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  countenance  and  a  brave  heart.  Debt  is  an  evil  to  be 
shunned. 

Reading  and  Study.— I  would  not  only  take  and  read, 
but  also  study  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  some  others 
of  the  leading  agricultural  papers  of  the  country.  The 
farmer  who  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  such  helps  gives 
evidence  of  “imbecility  ”  and  no  one  need  be  surprised  if 
he  becomes  wholly  demented.  Improved  implements  and 
farm  machinery  have  greatly  lightened  the  labor  of  farm 
ing  and  the  young  farmer  of  to-day  in  good  health  has  no 
valid  excuse  for  ignorance  except  lack  of  mental  capacity. 
Books  and  papers  are  cheap  and  can  be  supplied  at  little 
cost.  In  many  cases  where  the  farmer  is  not  the  owner  of 
even  an  apology  for  a  library  enough  money  has  been 
blown  away  and  disappeared  in  clouds  of  smoke  to  have 
paid  for  many  costly  hooks  if  it  had  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  A  farmer  may  be  an  educated  man  whether  he 
has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  schools  or  not. 

“  If  I  were  young  again  ” — but  I  am  reminded  that  space 
in  The  Rural  is  limited— that  youtn  is  gone,  middle  life 
past  and  old  age  alone  remains  Happily  men  may  so 
pass  the  periods  of  youth  and  middle  life  that  the  retrospec 
tion  may  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  TREE  MOON-FLOWER. 

A  little  specimen  of  this  new  ipomoea  was  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  last  spring  by  J.  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  planted  in  soil  not  very  rich  and  in  an  unfavorable 


situation— a  grass  margin  crowding  it  on  one  side  and,  later, 
chrysanthemums  on  the  other.  It  grew  vigorously,  never¬ 
theless,  so  that  in  early  September  it  consisted  of  three 
main  stems  each  about  four  feet  tall.  The  leaves  are  al¬ 
ternate,  of  course,  on  long  petioles  from  joints  two  to  six 
inches  apart.  In  shape  they  are  ovate,  acuminate  and 
about  five  inches  broad  at  the  base,  suggesting  the  general 
shape  of  a  Calla  Lily.  The  stems  are  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  The  peduncles, 
growing  from  the  leaf  axils,  are  six  inches  or  more  long, 
when  they  break  into  two  pedicils  which  again  divide  into 
several  short  pedicils,  each  one  bearing  half  a  dozen  or 
more  buds  which  bloom  successively.  The  tube  of  the 
flower  is  about  IK  inch  long  by  over  half  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter,  while  the  limb  when  fully  expanded  measures  over 
three  inches  ift  diameter.  The  throat  is  a  brilliant  carmine- 
purple,  the  limb  white.  Upon  one  branch  we  counted  160 
buds,  the  lower  buds  (growing  from  the  middle  of  the 
plant)  opening  first  and  those  above  later. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  says  that 
this  ipomoea  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Mr.  Nealley’s  collections.  Mr.  Coulter  having  charge  of 
naming  the  Texas  collections,  named  it  Ipomoea  Texana. 
His  own  specimens  came  from  Santa  Maria,  Cameron 
County,  Texas.  The  illustration,  Fig.  390,  is  from  nature. 
Flower  lovers  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  few  specimens  of 
this  excellent  novelty. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 
CAMERA. 

THE  RETSOF  SALT  MINE. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  salt,  some  of  them 
very  simple  and  inexpensive,  while  others  require  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  machinery.  The  ancients  used  to  get 
salt  by  evaporating  sea  water,  and  this  method  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Of 
late  years  salt  has  been  evaporated  by  steam  heat  to  a 
great  degree,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  nine- tenths  of 
all  salt  manufactured  at  present  is  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  The  idea  of  mining  salt  is  a  new  one  to  Americans, 
although  extensive  salt  mines  have  been  in  successful 
operation  in  different  parts  of  England,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Poland  for  long  periods,  and  in  one  case  in  Gallicia 
for  seven  or  eight  centuries.  Six  years  ago  Messrs.  Varker 
&  Freeman  became  interested  in  the  recently  opened  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  salt  field,  and  put  down  a  test  well  near  Greigs- 
ville.  The  indications  were  so  favorable  that  a  company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  a  shaft.  As  the 
work  went  forward  the  need  of  more  capital  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  a  new  stock  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $3,- 
600,000  was  organized,  known  as  the  Retsof  Salt  and  Min¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  Retsof  mine  is  located  four  miles  northwest  of  Gene- 
seo,  in  the  town  of  York,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  salt  mine  in  America.  The  group  of  buildings 
shown  at  Fig.  391  form  the  nucleus  of  the  village  of  Retsof, 
consisting  of  nearly  100  houses,  with  a  store  and  meat  mar¬ 
ket.  The  tall  building  is  probably  one  of  the  most  pecu¬ 
liarly  constructed  structures  in  the  world,  but  utility,  not 
beauty,  is  the  watchword  of  the  company.  It  stands  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  shaft  and  rises  above  it  to  the  height  of  130 
feet.  The  salt  is  raised  to  the  top  of  this  “head  house,” 
as  it  is  called,  and  then  runs  through  a  series  of  iron 

crushers  and 
sieves,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades 
running  into 
separate  bins  in 
the  warehouse  as 
it  descends.  The 
buildings  at  the 
left,  in  reality 
part  of  the  head 
house,  are  used 
a  s  warehouses. 
They  are  fitted 
up  with  im¬ 
mense  bins  hold¬ 
ing  hundreds  of 
tons  of  salt, 
which  is  loaded 
on  the  cars  that 
run  through  the 
warehouse  o  n 
three  tracks. 
The  ground  floor 
of  the  warehouse 
at  the  extreme 
left  is  devoted  to 
bagging  and 
storing  the  finer 
grades,  such  as 
dairy,  table,  and 
common  salt  for 
household  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the 
right  is  the  en¬ 
gine  and  boiler 
house  contain¬ 
ing  the  motive 
power  for  the 
plant.  There  are 
two  sets  of  boil¬ 
ers,  each  of  600 
horse  power,  al¬ 
though  only  one 
set  is  used  at  a 
time.  These  gen¬ 
erate  steam  for  the  large  engine  that  drives  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  also  for  the  smaller  engines  that  work  the 
pumps  and  the  dynamo,  for  all  the  buildings  are 
illuminated  by  electricity.  In  the  center  of  the  engine- 
room  is  a  huge  steel  druui  14  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  is 
wound  the  wire  cable  that  hauls  the  cages  up  from  the 
mine.  The  company  is  now  building  a  new  warehouse 
40x80  feet  and  65  feet  high,  and  expects  to  erect  a  new  store 
and  meat  market  in  a  short  time.  The  works  are  about  a 
mile  from  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Rail¬ 
road  and  are  connected  with  it  by  a  branch  line  owned  by 
the  firm.  Two  locomotives  constitute  the  rolling  stock. 
So  much  for  a  description  of  the  surface,  but  interesting 
as  the  village  of  Retsof  is  with  its  busy  whirl  of  business, 
the  chief  interest  lies  a  thousand  feet  underground,  liter¬ 
ally  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  shaft  connecting  the  surface  with  the  mine  proper, 
is  about  1,200  feet  deep,  and  before  curbing  was  13x19  feet. 
The  curbing,  which  is  made  of  heavy  timbers  securely 
mortised  at  the  corners,  has  reduced  the  size  to  12x18  feet. 
Up  and  down  this  shaft  two  cages  run,  on  the  principle  of 
duplex  well  curbs,  one  rising  up  while  the  other  goes 
down.  But  what  a  difference.  The  cages  are  capable  of 
carrying  several  tons,  and  the  rope  is  a  heavy  cable  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  people  are  rather  timid  about 
going  down  into  the  mine  the  first  time,  and  the  sensation 
one  experiences  is  rather  startling,  to  say  the  least.  You 
enter  one  of  the  cages,  the  signal  to  descend  is  given,  the 
engineer  starts  the  mighty  engine,  the  cable  begins  to  un¬ 
wind  slowly  then  faster  and  faster,  aud  you  drop,  drop 
1,000  feet  in  minute.  As  the  cage  nears  the  bottom  the 
speed  is  slackened  and  it  stops  without  a  jar.  As  you 
step  out  aud  look  around  you  cannot  see  much  at  first,  for 
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eyes  accustomed  to  the  sunlight  do  not  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  the  dim,  flickering  light  of  mines.  In  a 
short  time  your  eyes  are  all  right,  and  you  get  an  idea  of 
what  a  salt  mine  really  is.  The  photograph  from  which 
the  accompanying  plate  was  made— see  Figure  392— was 
taken  a  short  distance  from  the  shaft,  and  shows  the  main 
gangway  and  several  of  the  side  drifts.  The  men  are  at 
work  in  the  first  stratum  of  salt,  which  is  about  15  feet 
thick.  Twelve  feet  beneath  is  another  one  60  feet  thick, 
and  computations  by  statisticians  prove  that  there  is 
enough  salt  beneath  the  company’s  600  acres  to  last  1,000 
years  at  the  present  rate  of  mining.  The  main  gangway 
is  about  nine  feet  high  and  from  12  to  24  feel  wide,  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  drifts,  was  blasted  out  of  solid  salt. 
The  salt  is  now  being  mined  from  the  side  drifts,  of  which 
there  are  some  25  or  30,  and  the  process  of  mining  is  very 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions.  First  holes  are  drilled  in  the  salt, 
with  drills  worked  by  compressed  air  which 
is  forced  from  the  surface  and  conveyed 
through  iron  pipes  to  the  drills.  Next 
dynamite  cartridges  are  inserted  into  the 
orifices  made  by  the  drills,  connection  is 
made  with  the  electric  wires,  the  work¬ 
men  remove  to  a  safe  distance,  the  gang 
boss  turns  on  the  current,  a  dull,  heavy  ex¬ 
plosion  is  heard  and  a  mass  of  loose  rock 
salt  awaits  the  workmen  who  load  it  on 
the  cars. 

There  are  several  miles  of  railroad  track 
in  the  mine,  and  the  grades  are  so  easy  that 
one  mule  draws  a  load  of  three  tons  with¬ 
out  any  gr*at  effort.  After  the  car  is  loaded 
it  is  drawn  to  the  shaft,  the  gong  rings, 
and  in  about  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  tell  about  it  the  salt  is  dumped  into  the 
crushers  way  up  in  the  top  of  the  head 
house  130  feet  above  the  surface.  The  air 
down  in  the  mine  is  pure  and  sweet,  al¬ 
though  it  has  a  slight  chloric  smell  and 
saline  taste,  and  the  temperature  is  about 
60  degrees.  If  one  had  ever  had  an  idea  that  there  was 
romance  about  mining,  that  idea  would  be  exploded  after 
seeing  the  roughly  dressed  miners,  some  with  candles  and 
others  with  kerosene  lamps  in  their  hats,  work  an  hour  or 
so  at  their  hard,  unpleasaut  tasks.  At  present  there  are  13 
mules  in  the  mine  and  they  stay  there  all  the  time.  When 
not  at  work  they  are  kept  in  a  stable  with  salt  roof,  walls 
and  floor,  and  are  fed  on  oats  and  baled  hay.  Not  far  from 
the  stable  is  a  first  class  blacksmith  shop,  and  as  the  busy 
smith  hammers  away  at  his  anvil,  sharpening  the  drills 
and  other  tools,  he  makes  a  cheery  picture  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  dull  surroundings.  The  salt  in  the  mine  is 
of  a  dark  gray  color  and  looks  not  unlike  common  rock; 
but  as  It  is  crushed  and  pulverized  it  grows  whiter  until 
the  finest  salt  is  as  fine  and  white  as  any  flour,  and  99-44/ 
100  pure.  Entering  the  cage  again  you  soon  reach  the  sur¬ 
face  and  take  a  renewed  delight  in  the  fresh  air,  green 
trees,  and  deep  blue  of  heaven,  after  your  brief  experience 
in  the  Retsof  mine.  The  daily  output  runs  from  400  to 
600  tons,  and  every  24  hours  40  cars  on  the  average  aie 
shipped  to  the  different  parts  of  America.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  salt  is  shipped  to  the  West,  much  of  it  being  used 
by  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  packing  houses,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  is  sent  in  the  lump  to  the  cattle 
ranches  for  stock  purposes.  That  the  company  could  sell 
all  the  salt  they  could  get  there  is  no  doubt,  as  they  are 
constantly  behind  their  orders.  In  order  to  increase  their 
capacity  they  are  putting  down  anew  shaft,  the  same  size 
as  the  first,  and  25  rods  away  from  it.  Shaft  No.  2  is  down 
about  900  feet,  and  when  completed  will  connect  with  the 
main  gangway.  It  will  be  used  for  lowering  the  miners 
and  supplies,  and  for  improving  the  circulation,  so  that 
the  main  shaft  will  be  devoted  solely  to  raising  salt.  There 
are  now  employed  in  the  mine  and  around  the  buildings 
500  men,  over  half  of  whom  are  Italians,  but  as  consider¬ 
able  skilled  labor  is  employed  the  pay  roll  is  very  large. 

The  Retsof  Salt  Company  has  come  to  stay.  The  mine 
is  a  decidedly  paying  property,  and  will  grow  more  valu¬ 
able  year  by  year,  and  the  concern  deserves  all  the  pros¬ 
perity  it  will  get.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  the  only  salt  mine 
in  America  to  day.  1  could  not  say  that  several  years  hence, 
for  a  New  York  company  has  just  i  roken  ground  at 
Livonia  Station  for  a  shaft  of  the  same  size  as  the  Retsof, 
and  a  Chicago  corporation  is  sinking  a  test  well  on  lauds 
adjoining  the  Retsof  property,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
down  a  shaft  in  the  near  future.  Who  can  tell  but  that  20 
years  from  now  all  our  salt  will  be  mined,  instead 
evaporated,  as  now.  EDWARD  f.  dibble. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


me  to  mark  only  across  the  hill,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  case  which  was  not  in  favor  of  that  mode  of  cultivating. 
It  is  harder  work  for  the  man  to  cultivate  across  the  hill ; 
but  it  is  easier  for  the  horse,  as  he  can  cultivate  half  an 
acre  more  in  a  day  across  than  up  and  down. 

Belmont  County,  O.  e  w.  sears. 

Less  Trouble  With  Rows  Across. 

I  have  had  less  trouble  in  washing  by  making  the  rows 
across  the  hill  side.  By  keeping  the  rows  as  flat  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  extra  water  runs  directly  across  the  row,  and  is  not 
held  until  it  forms'enough  head  to  wash  a  gutter.  Washing 
of  the  soil  is  caused  more  by  the  velocity  of  the  water  than 
the  volume,  and  when  the  rows  run  up  and  down  there 
is  not  a  very  great  volume  in  any  one  row,  but  the  velo¬ 
city  is  unchecked,  and  in  our  soil  (a  gravelly  loam)  a  gut¬ 
ter  is  formed  between  every  row  and  the  richness  of  the 
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soil  is  carried  to  the  plain  below,  provided  there  is  a  sharp, 
heavy  rain  storm.  By  rowing  across  the  hill  side  the  water 
is  largely  prevented  from  obtaining  a  headway  and  being 
thus  held,  a  much  larger  amount  is  absorbed  by  the  ground, 
so  that  there  is  much  less  to  do  injury,  and  so  much  more 
is  kept  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  I  follow  the  same 
idea  in  regard  to  other  crops,  and  do  not  let  such  land  lie 
any  longer  than  I  can  help  with  the  cultivator  or  harrow 
marks  runningup  and  down  the  hill.  r.  j.  c. 

Jonesville,  Mich. 

Will  Plant  “  Up  and  Down.” 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  would  prefer  to 
plant  up  and  down  the  hill.  I  planted  across  the  hill  last 
year  and  lost  nearly  half  my  crop.  It  happened  to  be  a 
very  wet  season.  Had  I  planted  up  and  down  the  wash¬ 
out  would  not  have  been  so  great  and  I  would  have  saved 
my  crop.  The  upper  half  kept  in  very  good  shape  but  the 
lower  part  was  flooded  with  sandy  loam.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  any  of  the  potato  hills  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Chittenden  County,  Vt.  o.  h.  Alexander. 

Wash  Worse;  But  Some  Tools  Work  Better  Up 

and  Down. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  raising  potatoes  on 
hilly  land,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  wash  will  be  greater 
when  the  rows  run  up  and  down  hill.  Perhaps  during  a 
very  heavy  shower  they  might  wash  more  when  the  rows 
are  the  other  way ;  but  in  any  moderate  rain  more  of  the 
water  would  be  absorbed  by  having  a  check  in  each  row. 
I  plant  up  and  down  the  hill,  however,  as  I  use  the  Aspin- 
wall  Planter  and  a  Hoover  Digger,  and  they  work  better 
in  crops  planted  in  that  way.  e.  b.  true. 

Orleans  County,  Vt. 

Potatoes  on  Hill-sides. 

Some  years  since  many  of  the  farmers  in  this  section,  got 
the  idea  that  if  potatoes  were  planted  and  worked  up  and 
down  the  hill,  each  row  would  carry  its  own  water  and  the 


there  were  only  a  few  deep  gutters  which  were  soon  filled 
up  by  the  plow  after  digging.  Our  potato  ground  is  almost 
all  on  hill-sides  or  on  hill  tops  and  the  farmer  who  has  not 
10  acres  is  not  considered  much  of  a  potato  grower.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  a  storm  heavy  enough  to  cause  the 
water  to  break  over  a  crosswise  row  would  wash  off  most 
of  the  loose  soil  in  an  up  and-down  one.  c.  H.  eveuett. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Cultivation  of  Hill  Land. 

The  same  question  applies  to  all  sorts  of  crops  anu 
plowing  for  them  on  hilly  ground.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  growing  crops  on  land  which  slopes  so  much 
that,  unless  skillfully  managed,  thesoil  washes  Injuriously, 
and  I  have,  I  think,  studied  out  this  question  satisfactor¬ 
ily.  There  are  three  ways  of  plowing  sloping  ground : 
first  on  a  level,  following  the  grade,  covering  so  that  the 
furrows  hold  the  water;  second,  plowing 
up  and  down  so  that  each  furrow  carries 
its  own  water  directly  down  the  slope,  and, 
third,  making  the  furrows  on  the  slope 
with  such  gentle  inclination  that  they  will 
hold  the  water  without  overflowing,  and 
retain  it  long  enough  to  be  all  absorbed 
by  the  soil  without  any  washing  at  all.  I 
have  scarcely  a  square  rod  of  ground  in  any 
of  my  fields  where  a  full  pail  could  be  placed 
so  as  to  retain  two-thirds  of  its  water,  but 
after  one  year’s  practice  of  the  diagonal 
method,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest 
washing  even  with  a  rainfall  of  10  inches 
in  12  hours. 

Level  furrows  will  fill  with  water  and 
flow  over,  thus  overflowing  and  breaking 
out  all  below  and  causing  a  washout ;  up- 
and-down  furrows  will  make  a  wash  in  each 
one,  exposing  the  roots  and  carrying  down 
soil  until  an  obstacle  is  met,  when  a  dam  is 
made  and  the  overflow  then  takes  in  the 
adjoining  furrows.  A  large  amount  of 
land  is  thus  damaged  and  utterly  spoiled 
in  places.  But  when  the  furrows  are 
slight  slope  down  the  hill,  the  land  is  as 
as  if  the  furrow's  were  level,  and  if  the 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HILL  LAND. 

On  page  723  a  Pennsylvania  subscriber  wishes  to  know 
if  the  soil  will  wash  away  worse  if  potatoes  are  planted  up 
and  down  the  hill  than  if  they  are  planted  otherwise.  The 
potato  planter  worked  best  with  him  up  and  down  hill. 
Tnis  question  was  submitted  to  our  readers  and  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  following  answers,  that  many  of  them  are 
cultivating  hill  sides  and  that  this  matter  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  them. 

A  Bit  of  Experience. 

In  the  spring  of  ’87  I  check-rowed  a  field  of  corn  on  a 
hill-side,  and  in  cultivating  aimed  to  work  both  ways  at 
the  same  time,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  give  it  the  last 
cultivation  across  the  hill;  but  when  I  had  about  half  done 
cultivating  it  up  and  down  1  was  stopped  by  a  hard  rain, 
and  on  going  out  to  see  the  damage,  was  surprised  to  find 
so  bad  a  gully  in  every  up  and  down  cultivated  row  that 
the  crop  was  injured,  while  on  the  other  part  scarcely  any 
of  the  soil  was  gone,  and  no  injury  had  in  any  other  way 
been  done.  Similar  experience  the  next  season  as  well  as 
observation  with  regard  to  my  neighbors’  fiedds,  decided 
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soil  would  not  be  washed  away  as  badly  as  if  the  rows  ran 
crosswise;  but  at  present  no  one  would  think  of  running 
the  rows  that  way.  We  work  our  potatoes  'both  ways, 
being  very  careful  after  we  have  gone  up  and  down  the 
hill  to  go  sidewise  as  soon  as  possible  for  fear  of  a  rain 
hard  enough  to  break  from  one  row  to  another,  for  it 
would  surely  wash  all  the  loose  soil  away.  We  are  very 
careful  to  mark  out  the  ground  very  straight  up  and 
down  and  sideways,  without  regard  to  the  shape  of  the 
field.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a  field,  which  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  knoll,  so  that  a  row  would  be  both  up  and 
down  and  otherwise.  I  commenced  plantiug  on  one  side  and 
planted  it  all  in  the  same  direction,  covering  it  with  a  cov- 
erer;  it  had  been  planted  but  a  few  days  when  a  very  heavy 
storm  visited  us  and  tberowstliatwere planted  up  and  down 
were  almost  ruined,  the  loose  soil  having  been  almost  all 
washed  away  and  also  some  of  the  seed;  while  in  the  others 
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plowing  has  been  deep  the  soil  will  hold  all  the  water 
even  with  a  fall  of  one  inch  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  absorb 
it  without  any  damage.  If  there  is  any  flow  from  the  fur¬ 
row  it  will  escape  at  the  headland  and  spread  there  with¬ 
out  any  injury.  Four  years  ago  I  had  corn  planted  in  a 
field  the  slope  of  which  is  from  20  to  30  degrees,  and  which 
had  been  badly  washed  before  it  came  into  my  possession. 
The  land  was  very  stony.  I  plowed  it  eight  inches  deep 
and  had  all  the  stones,  as  far  as  possible,  pulled  down  into 
the  furrows  and  covered  at  the  next  turn.  By  carefully 
harrowing  with  an  Acme  the  stones  were  not  disturbed. 
The  corn  crop  was  an  excellent  one:  not  a  furrow  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  rains  all  through  the  season,  or  in  the  next 
winter;  rye  was  sown  in  the  eorn,  and  Timothy  and  clover 
in  the  spring.  Now  the  field  is  in  excellent  condition  and 
all  danger  of  washing  is  passed  as  long  as  the  land  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass  and  until  the  next  plowing,  when  the  sod 
will  be  turned  over.  The  same  method  adopted  with  my 
other  fields  has  stopped  washing  completely. 

There  are  two  necessary  requirements— thorough  plow¬ 
ing  to  a  regular  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  a  slope  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  each  furrow  to  keep  its  own  water.  This 
avoids  the  extra  labor  of  plowing  up  hill,  and  by  using  a 
hill  side  or  swivel  plow,  every  furrow  is  turned  the  same 
way,  while  in  plowing  a  hill  side  with  an  ordinary  plow, 
good  work  cannot  be  done  in  turning  a  furrow  up  the 
slope.  Every  year  I  have  planted  my  potatoes  in  the  same 
way,  always  on  sloping  land,  for  I  have  no  level  ground, 
and  have  had  no  trouble.  The  buried  stones  on  stony 
ground  have  a  very  useful  effect  in  holding  water  and 
keeping  the  soil  moist,  and  the  extra  labor  of  covering  them 
up  is  well  repaid,  especially  when  the  land  is  to  be  seeded 
with  grass  and  clover,  or  either.  henry  stewart. 

Macon  County,  N.  C. 

Side  Rows  Hold  Moisture. 

I  have  about  five  acres  of  hill-side  that  I  plant  either  to 
corn  or  potatoes  every  three  or  four  years.  The  rows  run 
both  ways.  I  cultivate  up  and  down  the  first  time  and  side¬ 
ways  the  last.  If  I  use  a  hiller  I  use  it  sideways  the  last 
time.  I  believe  I  am  right.  Hill-sides  are  usually  dry. 
Potatoes  always  do  the  best  in  a  wet  season  ;  consequently 
they  require  considerable  water.  The  showers  we  have 
during  the  summer  are  usually  of  short  duration,  but  con¬ 
siderable  water  falls.  If  the  rows  are  up  and  down  the 
hill,  the  water  will  all  run  off;  whereas,  if  they  run  side¬ 
ways,  a  large  portion  of  it  is  retained.  As  far  as  ease  of 
cultivation  is  concerned,  I  would  prefer  to  row  up  and 
down.  The  hardest  work  I  have  to  do  in  the  cultivation 
of  either  corn  or  potatoes  on  a  hill  side  is  holding  a  culti¬ 
vator.  I  have  to  walk  one  row  below  in  order  to  keep  it 
where  it  should  be— behind  the  horse.  If  the  hill  is  not 
very  long  up  and  down,  there  can  be  no  danger  from  wash¬ 
ing  if  the  rows  should  run  up  and  down ;  but  if  the  rows 
are  long,  during  a  heavy  shower  nearly  every  row  will  be 
more  or  less  injured  toward  the  bottom  from  washing.  If 
the  hill  is  long  and  the  rows  go  sideways  and  more  water 
falls  than  can  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  ground  and  it 
fills  up  between  the  rows  so  that  it  overflows,  there  Is  no 
question  that  it  will  break  over  and  wash  its  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  In  this  case  I  do  not  think  the  damage 
would  be  as  great  as  if  the  rows  ran  up  and  down.  My 
opinion  from  actual  experience  is  that  working  in  rows  up 
and  down  the  hill  is  easier  for  the  man,  but  harder  for  the 
horse.  If  the  hill  is  long,  a  greater  damage  is  sustained  by 
washing  if  the  rows  go  up  and  down.  If  the  hill  is  long  or 
short,  we  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  showers  when  the 
rows  run  sideways ;  therefore  I  prefer  that  they  should 
do  so.  c.  M.  LUSK. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

The  complete  census  returns  show  that  two  States, 
Nevada  and  Vermont,  have  lost  in  population.  Nevada’s 
population  has  been  reduced  from  62,266  to  44,327 ;  while 
Vermont  has  lost  just  81  in  ten  years.  Some  weeks  ago, 
Cassius  M.  Clay  gave  us  some  new  thoughts  about  popula¬ 
tion.  France,  he  said,  was  the  wisest  of  nations  if  she  had 
not  increased  her  population.  Is  the  same  true  of  Arermont? 

Is  one  reason  for  her  “  abandoned  farms  ”  and  deserted 
homes  the  fact  that  Vermont  has  reached  the  limit  of  her 
population  ?  This  seems  like  an  absurd  question;  but  is 
it  ?  Do  we  know  anything  about  the  limit  of  population 
for  any  State  or  county  in  this  country  ?  A  review  of  the 
census  returns  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  will 
show  that  up  to  1840  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine 
gained  in  population  far  more  rapidly  than  did  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Since  then  the  gain 
has  been  in  the  lower  States,  while  the  northern  portion 
of  New  Englan  d  has  been  slowly  reaching  the  point  of  barely 
holding  its  own  ?  Has  it  reached  the  limit  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  ?  Will  not  those  who  remain  in  the  State  be  more 
prosperous  than  if  the  population  had  increased  ? 

A  Voice  from  Wisconsin.— I  am  much  pleased  at  the 
stand  The  R.  N.- Y.  is  taking  with  regard  to  the  tariff  and 
the  governmental  control  of  the  railroads.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  within  a  few  years  we  must  either  become  a 
nation  of  paupers,  with  a  few  rich  rulers,  or  else  the 
people  must  stand  up  for  their  rights,  and  put  down  the 
two  great  tyrants  that  rule  our  land  to  day.  It  is  no  use 
to  call  our  country  a  Republic  any  longer,  for  it  is  not  one. 
Money  is  king,  and  rum  is  prime- minister,  and  we  must 
fight  both  to  the  wall,  or  they  will  do  the  same  by  us.  It 
is  already  claimed  that  25,000  men  own  one  half  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  as  much  as  the  other  63,000,000. 
This  vast  accumulation  has  been  secured  within  about 
30  years  ;  how  long  will  it  take  them  to  get  the  other  half  ? 
It  will  not  be  long,  if  we  do  not  at  once  combine  at  the 
ballot  box,  and  send  to  our  State  and  National  legislatures 
such  men  as  can  be  trusted  to  vote  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  H-  REAI). 

Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

A  Connecticut  Farmer  Talks  Tariff.— On  page  767 
an  extract  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  says;  “The 
tariff  mongers  boast  of  the  blessings  of  protection  and  yet 
point  to  the  enlargement  of  the  free  list.”  Certainly. 
The  duty  is  increased  on  velvet  and  Brussels  carpets, 
while  floor  matting,  etc.,  which  formerly  paid  20  per  cent, 
are  put  on  the  free  list.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  reserve  the 
name  “tariff  monger”  for  the  party  who  would  tax  floor 
matting  and  let  in  velvet  carpets  free  ?  Or  does  argument 
consist  in  calling  names  ?  [What  party  would  be  likely 
to  tax  “  necessaries  ”  while  putting  “  luxuries  ”  on  the  free 
list  ?  Its  tenure  of  power  would  be  brief. — Eds.] 

On  the  same  page  the  New  York  World  asks:  “Does 
any  Republican  farmer  believe  that  any  American  citizen 
can  get  $1,000  worth  of  Brazilian  coffee  without  paying  for 
It  in  goods  or  gold  ?  ”  The  farmer  or  citizen  gets  just  as 
many  pounds  of  coffee  tor  $1,000  as  he  did  when  coffee  was 
taxed.  But  the  United  States  as  a  nation  does  not  get  as 
many;  for  when  the  import  duty  was  taken  off  here, 
Brazil  put  on  an  export  duty.  Brazil  gets  the  revenue 
which  the  United  States  received;  but  how  does  this 
benefit  the  United  States  ?  [We  give  it  up  ;  except  that 
perhaps  it  offers  an  argument  in  favor  of  Blaine’s  reci¬ 
procity,  which  would  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of 
Brazil. — Eds.1 


On  the  same  page  the  Chicago  Times  exclaims :  “  Fuel 
is  up.”  If  fuel  is  up,  what  put  it  up  ?  The  duty  on  coal 
has  not  been  increased.  Hard  coal  is  on  the  free  list,  and 
Canada  has,  in  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  clause,  re¬ 
duced  her  duty  on  logs.  The  fuel  that  is  up  is  the  fuel  of 
partisanship;  or  possibly  that  in  the  fragrant  Havana 
cigar  which,  possibly,  the  editor  smokes.  [A  petty  Con¬ 
gress  of  half  a  dozen  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  coal  barons 
lately  imposed  a  personal  revenue  tax  on  domestic  coals, 
which  at  once  raised  their  price,  and  the  Illinois  coal 
barons  promptly  followed  their  example.  The  tariff  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  that  outrage.— Eds.]'  It  is  not 
easy  to  frame  a  bill  to  which  there  shall  be  no  objection. 
It  is  always  easier  to  pull  down  than  build  up ;  but  it 
would  seem  easy  to  extract  clippings  from  free  trade  news¬ 
papers  that  had  more  argument  in  them.  Any  sound 
protectionist  can  find  much  more  justifiable  faults  with 
the  bill.  Every  revenue  bill  is  a  compromise  between 
extremists,  and  the  best  bill,  like  a  good  watch,  may  not 
be  absolutely  correct  at  any  point,  or,  if  correct  to-day, 
may  not  be  to  morrow.  While  riding  to  town  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  met  a  farmer  with  some  lumber  and  nails.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  the  price  he  had  to  pay  and  laid  it  to  the 
McKinley  Bill.  He  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  the 
duty  on  his  nails  was  20  per  cent  less  than  formerly  ;  and 
that  the  duty  on  his  lumber  and  shingles  had  been  reduced 
from  35  to  20  per  cent.  Possibly  it  will  pay  us  all  when 
we  complain  that  oats  are  high  “  owing  to  the  McKinley 
Bill,”  to  examine  and  see  if  there  is  not  also  a  shortage  of 
the  crop.  osborne. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  dealers 
who  wanted  to  fleece  the  dear  public  a  little  more  heavily, 
have  made  use  of  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  so.  Some  of  these  have  already  put  up 
prices  on  goods  which  will  not  come  under  the  McKinley 
Tariff  for  months  to  come.  In  other  cases  where  the 
McKinley  Bill  raises  the  duty  by  cents,  the  dealers  have 
raised  the  prices  by  dimes;  while  in  many  cases  the 


passage  of  the  measure  has  been  made  an  excuse  for  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  commodities  which  are  in  no  way  affected 
by  it.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  prices  have  been  raised, 
nominally  on  account  of  the  tariff,  on  goods  the  import 
duties  on  which  have  been  lowered  or  actually  removed 
altogether  by  the  McKinley  Bill.  The  matter  will,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  be  righted  before  very  long  by  com¬ 
petition,  if  not  by  a  sense  of  justice.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  the  prices  of  many  things  have  been 
honestly  raised  on  account  of  the  new  tariff,  and  in  many 
cases  the  increase  has  been  so  great  that  many  Republicans 
as  well  as  all  Democrats  protest  against  what  they  con¬ 
sider  excessive  additions  to  the  import  duties.— Eds.] 

One  of  Many.— I  have  been  a  life-long  Republican,  and 
cast  my  first  ballot  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  ’64,  while 
serving  in  the  ranks  with  the  troops  from  my  State  (Iowa).  _ 
Like  many  other  Republicans  of  my  temperament  I  am 
growing  dissatisfied  with  many  of  our  party  measures, 
particularly  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  and  our  silver  legis¬ 
lation.  My  line  of  reasoning  for  a  tariff  is  one  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  protection  without  extortion.  I  can 
see  no  “  logic  ”  in  a  tariff  upon  articles  we  manufacture  in 
excess  of  our  home  consumption,  or  upon  raw  materials 
we  import  for  manufacture.  [Are  manufacturers  alone  to 
be  “  protected”  by  the  tariff  ?  This  must  be  the  case  if 
the  producers  of  “raw  materials”  are  to  receive  no  pro 
tection;  for  all  those  who  change  the  form  of  any  “raw 
material  ”  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  classed  under  that 
name,  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  manufacturers. 
Why  shouldn’t  the  man  who  raises  wool  be  protected  as 
well  as  the  man  who  converts  that  wool  into  yarn  or  cloth 
or  clothes  ?  Why  shouldn’t  the  thousands  who  produce 
wheat  be  protected,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  who  convert  it 
into  flour  or  bread  ?  Nearly  every  thing  which  the  farmer 
produces  is  a  “  raw  material,”  and  if  the  taxes  are  abol¬ 
ished  on  “raw  materials”  the  farmer  must  go  unprotected. 

A  few  vegetables  for  the  table  embrace  nearly  the  entire 
list  of  raw  materials  that  are  not  introduced  for  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  the  farmers  should  ponder 
and  come  to  a  conclusion,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
first  attack  of  the  “tariff  reformers”  will  be  on  some  of 
the  raw  materials  most  needed  in  manufacture,  and  if  the 
duties  on  these  are  abolished,  there  seems  to  be  no  logical 
reason  why  those  on  the  others,  too,  should  not  meet  the 
same  fate.  Of  course,  the  producers  of  raw  materials  here 
can  be  protected  by  a  bounty  on  the  amount  they  produce 
ag  well  as  by  a  tax  on  imports  that  compete  with  their  own 
products.  The  producers  of  raw  sugar  have  been  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  way  by  the  McKinley  Bill.  Are  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  wool,  eggs  and  other  “raw  materials”  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  same  manner  after  they  have  been  deprived 
of  tariff  protections?— Eds.]  The  present  tariff  maybeagood 
engine  to  coerce  a  few  small  powers,  in  a  decade  or  two,  into 
commercial  treaties  providing  for  reciprocity,  but  our 
laboring  population  demands  immediate  rather  than  pro¬ 
spective  relief.  No  tariff  should  be  greater  on  any  article 
than  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  in 
this  country  (on  the  basis  of  fair  wages  and  a  moderate  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  invested)  and  the  cost  of  the  same 
article  laid  down  in  New  York  from  abroad.  Anything 
beyond  this  is  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  and  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  trusts.  Congress  should  establish  a  Bureau  of  In¬ 
formation  for  the  collection  of  facts  upon  which  a  tariff 
might  be  based  and  constantly  kept  within  the  lines  I 
have  indicated. 

Our  silver  legislation  has  been  most  pernicious  indeed, 
affording  a  fine  field  for  “bull”  and  “bear”  speculators 
at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  keeping  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  country  in  constant  hot  water.  I  caunot 
understand  the  statesmanship  that  oppresses  any  one  of 
our  great  industries,  or  the  logic  of  demonetizing  silver 
so  long  as  we  produce  nearly  one  half  of  the  world’s  out¬ 
put.  The  present  stringency  in  the  money  market  is 
attributed  by  financial  editors  to  the  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  volume  of  business  than  in  the  circulating  mediums 
i.  e.  our  increase  in  money  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
expansion  of  our  business.  Then  why  demonetize  one  of 
our  metals  ?  JOHN  A.  miller. 

New  Mexico. 

Likes  “  Farm  Politics.”— The  grandest  undertaking  of 
any  paper  devoted  to  the  farmers’  interests  is  the  political 
department  In  The  Rural.  Here  a  better  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  views  is  presented  to  farmers  than  has 
ever  been  given  them  heretofore.  We  had  politics,  so- 
called,  dished  up  for  us  by  the  subsidized  press,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  ordinary  busy  farmer  to  get  at 
the  truth.  It  was  the  habit  of  many  farm  papers  to  fre¬ 
quently  print  a  few  political  and  frequently  misleading 
paragraphs.  For  instance,  some  wily  politician,  or  office- 
seeker,  started  that  paragraph  on  the  wonderful  effect  the 
Silver  Act  had  on  our  grain  markets.  I  noticed  it  in  at 
least  a  dozen  agricultural  papers,  and  The  Rural  is  the 
only  one  so  far  that  has  shown  that  it  was  all  a  hoax. 
All  the  benefit  that  the  actual  farmer  will  reap 
from  the  Silver  Bill  will  simply  amount  to  zero. 
[The  Silver  Act  was  designed  to  increase  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  which  has,  for  some  time,  been  so  inadequate  to 
the  business  and  population  of  the  country,  that  the  value 
of  money  has  been  disproportionately  increased  in  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  other  products.  Reports  just  received 
from  Washington  declare  that  even  the  Administration, 
owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  current  financial  trouble 
in  Wall  Street  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  other  money 
centers  of  the  country,  has  become  so  impressed  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  “  medium  of  exchange,”  that  it  will 
urge  upon  the  next  Congress  some  means  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  it.  With  a  larger  volume  of  currency  in  circu¬ 
lation,  the  value  of  money  would,  the  inflationists  iusist, 
decrease  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  things.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
latter,  and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  farmers,  who  have 
to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  all  other  debts  from  the  returns 


from  their  products,  would  be  benefited.  Why  then 
haven’t  they  been  benefited  already  by  the  Silver  Act, 
which  has  been  in  force  several  months?  Because,  although 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  would  already  have  caused  a 
small  increase  in  the  currency,  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  it  has  not  done  so,  though  it  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
checked  the  contraction  of  the  currency  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years  to  the  advantage  of  the  creditor,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  debtor  class.  Under  it 
silver  coin  or  silver  Treasury  notes  have  been  issued  at  the 
rate  of  about  $55,000,000  a  year.  Since  1883,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  circulation  of  National 
bank  notes.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  this  amounted 
to  about  $35,000,000,  and  there  are  now  over  $80,000,000  of 
such  notes  in  process  of  retirement.  Then  again,  the 
mere  growth  of  our  business  and  population  calls  for  an 
average  addition  of  over  $20,000,000  each  year  to  our  cur¬ 
rency.  Then  there  is  a  heavy  annual  decrease  owing  to  the 
hoarding  away,  destruction  and  loss  of  the  currency  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Thus  the  annual  addition  of  $55,000,000 
to  the  currency  under  the  Silver  Act  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  yearly  curtailment  of  the  National  bank  note  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  constantly  growing  money  needs  of  the 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used 
by  the  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.— Eds.] 
The  grain  and  fruit  crops  were  short  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  and  naturally  there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices,  as 
the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  always  regulates 
them,  the  silver  kings’  paragraph  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  Practical  politicians  have  much  faith  in  the 
gullibility  of  the  average  farmer;  but  he  is  becoming  wide¬ 
awake.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  farmers 
in  organizing  work,  and  after  they  have  once  opened  their 
eyes  they  are  not  so  easily  put  to  sleep  again.  The  big 
trouble  is  to  get  them  awake  in  the  first  place.  If  only 
enough  would  read  The  Rural,  the  question  would  soon 
be  solved,  but  that  if - !  Well,  I  promise  to  get  at  least 


one  new  subscriber,  and  if  each  one  will  do  just  so  much, 
The  Rural  family  will  do  a  noble  work  for  humanity. 
When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  back  bone  enough  to  tell  the 
truth,  let  us  have  back-bone  enough  to  help  it  along. 

York  County,  Pa.  _ _ L-  w-  LIGHTY. 


VARIOUS  QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED. 

As  The  RURAL  has  added  some  questions  to  my  letter 
published  in  its  pages  under  the  caption,  “  Large  Crops  or 
More  Money  Wanted,”  I  answer  the  questions  and  give  a 
few  more  ideas. 

Would  “  I  have  the  government  take  other  imperishable 
products  besides  grain  and  issue  certificates  therefor  f  ” 
Certainly  ;  to  be  just,  this  would  have  to  be  done  whenever 
the  public,  and  especially  the  interests  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  producing  such  articles,  would  be  benefited  by 
such  an  arrangement.  Whether  farmers  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  would  be  benefited  by  such  a  change  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  think  not.  I  believe  there  are 
other  things  that  should  be  done  first. 

But  when  I  said  that  we  “  needed  more  money,”  “  cir¬ 
culating  medium”  or  “  certificates  of  value”  which  should 
be  issued  on  the  value  of  imperishable  and  immovable 
property,  I  spoke  my  honest  conviction,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  create  another  monopoly  by  issuing  them  to  no 
one  except  farmers. 

In  “  Some  Popular  Fallacies  about  Money,  etc.,”  iu  The 
Rural  of  November  1,  C.  M.  Clay  says:  “  The  idea  that 
a  certain  amount  is  ’ needed  ’  per  capita  is  a  fallacy.’  Is 
it  ?  Why  then  coin  an  ounce  of  silver  or  gold,  or  allow  a 
paper  certificate  or  note  to  be  issued  ?  When  the  same  ar¬ 
ticle  says,  “A  man  uses  (is  entitled  to)  just  as  much 
money  as  he  has,  or  can  get  upon  honest  credit,  and  no 
more,”  it  tells  the  truth,  and  if  “  a  man  is  entitled  to 
what  he  can  get  upon  honest  credit  ”  he  should  have  it 
from  the  government  (no  one  else  can  furnish  it),  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest.  But  it  might  be  said 
that  this  would  be  class  legislation,  and  against  the  banks 
and  money  lenders.  I  think  it  would  be  just  legislation, 
annulling  previous  class  legislation.  I  see  no  justice  in 
subsidizing  bank  companies  by  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  obtain  nine  per  cent  or  more  on  their  capital.  Our 
banking  and  money  system  is  a  scheme  which  was  orig¬ 
inated  by  English  capitalists  who  saw  in  it  a  grand  chance 
for  making  their  gold  bring  them  in  millions  which  it  did 
not  earn.  Every  dollar  of  interest  is  a  tax  laid  upon  labor 
and  productive  enterprise  by  the  system. 

The  writer  of  “  Agricultural  Depression,”  in  a  late 
Rural,  is  right.  “  Legislation  will  never  cure  all  the  ills 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  but  if  we  are  to  have  legislation,  let  it  be 
just,  and  who  dares  to  say  that  the  money  system  of  this 
country  is  just?  Wbre  not  the  United  States  greenbacks 
as  good  as  a  government  bond.  To  be  sure  there  is  no  ac¬ 
tual  intrinsic  value  in  either;  but  one  represents  just  as 
much  value  as  the  other.  The  main  difference  is  that  the 
bonds  cost  the  government  (the  people)  millions  of  dollars 
each  year,  whereas  the  greenbacks  cost  comparatively 
nothing. 

I  am  glad  so  many  writers  agree  as  to  the  government 
ownership  of  the  telegraph  and  railroad  lines,  and  every 
honest  citizen  should  be  thankful  for  the  fair,  able  and 
comprehensive  way  in  which  The  Rural  has  discussed 
this  subject. 

Malthus  may  have  been  correct  when  he  said  that  popu¬ 
lation  increased  faster  than  the  means  of  sustenance,  but 
I  think  we  never  have  seen  any  absolute  proof  of  the  as¬ 
sertion,  and  I  don’t  think  we  ever  shall.  Shame  upon  us 
for  mentioning  such  an  idea  as  the  partial  destruction  or 
the  partial  prevention  of  the  increase  of  the  human  race  in 
this  day  and  generation.  Never  have  I  seen  recorded  in 
history  or  told  in  story  a  time  when  the  people  of  any 
nation  or  country  could  not  by  intelligently  applying  their 
labor  to  the  natural  resources  of  their  land  obtain  plenty 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all,  although  by  faulty  or 
insufficient  means  of  distribution  or  individual  neglect 
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many  might  be  temporarily  in  want  in  limited  areas. 
The  condition  of  Ireland  today  might  seem  to 
refute  this;  but  in  1847,  when  the  suffering  was  intense  and 
people  were  starving  by  thousands  and  food,  clothes  and 
money  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  were  sent  to  their  relief, 
products  to  the  value  of  $250,000,000  were  exported  (or 
taken  away  by  the  landlords)  from  the  country.  Prince 
Kropotkin,  in  an  article  in  the  August  Forum,  entitled 
“The  Possibilities  of  Agriculture,”  says  : 

“  Since  man  has  learned  steam  and  electricity  industrial 
wealth  has  grown  at  a  rate  which  no  possible  increase  of 
population  could  attain,  and  it  can  grow  with  still  greater 
speed.  Cultivated  by  10  times  more  workers,  the  soil 
would  not  refuse  to  supply  them  with  all  they  might 
want.”  He  speaks  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
and  various  other  places  where  the  soil  (in  many  places 
rocky  and  naturally  unproductive),  supports  a  population 
of  1,200  to  1,300  to  the  square  mile,  besides  numerous  cattle 
and  other  stock,  while,  in  addition,  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  products  are  exported.  With  the  methods  of 
agriculture  at  present  known,  I  believe  this  country  could 
support  500,000,000  inhabitants.”  The  writer  of  the  before 
mentioned  article  again  says:  “  It  is  not  the  natural  in¬ 
fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  climatic  conditions  which  prevent 
all  wheat  growers  from  raising  60  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  it 
is  simply  the  systematic  ruining  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  by 
the  landlord,  the  State,  the  middleman  and  the  capi¬ 
talist.”  T.  E.  BULLARD. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


THAT  FISH  FERTILIZER. 


PROF.  E.  H.  JENKINS,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Fish  scrap  of  the  composition  mentioned  on  page  757,  is 
a  very  cheap  fertilizer.  I  assume  that  it  is  ground.  If  not, 
it  will  pay  to  have  this  done  and  still  it  will  be  a  very  cheap 
article.  It  should  be  bought  with  the  understanding  that 
if  it  is  not  fully  up  to  the  guarantee  a  proportional  rebate 
must  be  allowed  on  the  price.  At  the  given  price  and  with 
the  guaranteed  composition,  if  phosphoric  acid  be  valued 
at  six  cents  per  pound,  the  nitrogen  will  cost  only  seven 
cents.  The  ruling  price  last  season  was  from  16  to  18  cents 
in  blood  and  from  12  to  15  cents  in  cotton  seed  meal. 
Muriate  of  potash  at  $42  per  ton  furnishes  potash  at  4.2 
cents  per  pound. 

“Standard  brands  of  potato  fertilizers  by  the  best 
makers”  vary  greatly  in  composition.  A  particular  brand 
may  be  quite  constant  in  composition;  but  the  ideas  of 
different  makers  vary  much  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
crop.  Thus  11  different  brands  examined  here  this  year 
showed  from  2  to  5.3  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ;  from  7.7  to  11.2 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  from  4.2  to  10  of  potash. 

The  neighbor  who  uses  the  mixture  of  muriate  and  fish, 
which  he  proposes,  will  get  3,500  pounds  of  fertilizer,  con¬ 
taining  7  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
7  of  potash.  It  will  cost  him  $25  per  ton,  allowing 
$1.90  for  the  cost  of  mixing.  By  adding  1,800  pounds  of  a 
“  potato  fertilizer,”  costing  $37.50  per  ton,  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  largely  reduce  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  increase  some 
what  that  of  phosphoric  acid  and  not  greatly  change  that 
of  potash.  He  would  also  increase  the  cost  by  about  $3  per 
ton.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  adding 
the  “potato  fertilizer.”  If  it  is  felt  that  there  is  too  high 
a  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  that  to  give  an  early  start,  some 
nitrate  is  wanted,  or  that  the  presence  of  muriate  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  mixtures  like  the  following  are  worth  con¬ 
sideration  : 

A 


Lbs. 

1,(100 

150 


Fish  at  $20  per  ton.  costs . $10.10 

Nltrateofs  da  at  $50  per  ton,  costs  3.15 


Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Aci  >.  Potash. 

- And  supplies - ■ 

83  lbs.  70  lbs.  —lbs. 

24  —  - 


800 

Muriate  potash  ,,  $42’  „  „ 

6.S0 

— 

— 

150 

550 

DU.  boue  black  at  $26  ,  ,, 

7.15  . 

— 

88 

— 

2,004 

B 

27.20 

107 

158 

150 

1,000 

H*h  at  $20  ..  ,, 

10  00 

83 

70 

— 

150 

Nitrate  of  soita  at  $50  „  „ 

3.75 

21 

— 

— 

600 

Double  manure  salt  at  $iu 

5.00 

— 

— 

156 

250 

Dls.  bone  black  at  $26  „  „ 

3.25 

— 

40 

— 

2,000 

C 

26.00 

107 

no 

156 

1,000 

Fish  at  $20 

iaoo 

86 

70 

— 

150 

Nitrate  of  soda  at  $50  ,,  „ 

High  Kfadesul.  of  potash  at  $65  „ 
Dls.  boue  black  at  $26  „  „ 

3.75 

21 

— 

— 

300 

9.75 

- 

— 

150 

550 

7.15 

— 

88 

— 

2,000 

3*).65 

107 

158 

150 

These  three  mixtures  compare  in  composition  and  price 
as  follows,  allowing  $2  per  ton  for  mixing,  which  is  a  very 


liberal  estimate : 

ABC 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates .  1.2  1.2  1.2 

Organic  nitrogen .  4.1  4.1  4.1 

Total  nitrogen .  5.3  5.3  5  8 

Soluble  an  1  reverted  phosphoric  acid .  .  6.1  3-7  6.1 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .  1.8  1.8  1.8 

Total  phosphoric  acid .  7.9  5.5  7.9 

Potash  as  muriate .  75  —  — 

Potash  as  sulphate .  —  7  3  7.5 


Cost  per  ton . §28.50  $28.00  $32.00 

Very  likely  better  can  be  prepared.  These  are  given 
merely  as  illustrations. 

Considerably  more  potash  can  be  applied  without  injury 
than  these  formulas  call  for.  Whether  it  will  pay  can  only 
be  learned  by  experiment. 

The  only  economical  way  to  purchase  either  mixed 
goods  or  fertilizer  chemicals  is  :  1.  To  club  together  and 
make  up  an  order  of  some  size.  2.  To  pay  cash.  3.  To  in¬ 
sist  on  a  definite  guarantee  with  a  rebate  payment  if  the 
goods  are  not  fully  up  to  guarantee. 


C.  C.  P.,  Brooklyn ,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  asparagus  ? 
Is  fall  the  best  time  to  plant  it  ? 

Ans. — We  are  trying  all  kinds  of  asparagus  at  the  Rural 
Grounds.  As  yet  we  can  not  see  any  marked  difference 
which  would  justify  us  in  naming  one  kind  as  better  than 
others.  You  may  still  plant  asparagus  sets.  Earlier 
would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  sets  may  be  planted  as 
long  as  the  ground  can  be  suitably  prepared. 


T he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Soil  Analysis. 

A.  IF.  S.,  No  address—  Why  do  not  soil  analyses  point 
out  just  what  fertilizers  are  needed  to  make  a  soil  produce 
the  best  crops  of  grain  or  vegetables  ? 

ANS.-rSimply  because  soils  vary  so  in  composition  that 
it  is  impossible  to  select  for  analysis  a  peck  that  will 
fairly  represent  a  five  or  ten  acre  field.  Soil  analysis  is  a 
useful  aid  to  experimenting  because  it  points  the  way  and 
hints  at  what  is  needed,  but  it  will  not  answer  alone,  not 
only  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  an  average 
sample  of  a  good-sized  field,  but  because  while  it  may  tell 
the  amount  of  the  different  elements  present,  it  does  not 
give  their  solubility  and  hence  fails  to  give  their  real  value. 

Rye  for  Pregnant  Mares. 

IF.  A.  D.,  Oraysville,  O. — 1.  Will  feeding  rye,  either 
whole  or  ground,  cause  a  mare  to  abort  at  any  period  of 
parturition  ?  2.  Will  working  a  mare  with  foal  in  a  tread- 
power  affect  either  the  dam  or  fetus  ?  If  so,  how  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  HENRY  STEWART. 

I.  There  is  nothing  in  rye  that  is  free  from  ergot  to 
endanger  the  safety  of  a  mare  in  foal.  It  i3  a  nutritious 
grain  and,  when  coarsely  ground  with  corn,  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food.  But,  while  the  grain  itself  is  harmless  if  it  is 
fed  alone,  it  may  do  injury  by  its  impaction  in  the  stomach 
and  its  indigestion,  and  this  may  so  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mare  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  foal  in 
utero.  But  this  is  not  at  all  a  frequent  occurrence.  I  have 
known  wheat  to  have  this  effect,  but  never  rye,  although 
in  smallness  and  tendency  to  ferment  when  crushed  and 
moistened  in  the  stomach,  the  grain  is  quite  equal  to 
wheat.  The  rye,  however,  is  always  to  be  used  with  sus¬ 
picion,  because  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  ergot, 
which  acts  very  strongly  upon  the  nervous  system  of  the 
uterus.  Almost  every  person  knows  of  the  medicinal  use 
of  rye  ergot,  and  if  the  rye  were  diseased  in  this  way 
it  might  easily  have  the  above  result  upon  a  pregnant 
mare.  This  is  so  well  understood,  or  should  be,  that  no 
rye  should  be  fed  to  mares  unless  it  is  grown  on  the  farm 
and  is  known  to  be  free  from  ergot.  This  freedom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  rare,  and  rye  is  so  nearly  always  infected  by  er¬ 
got,  that  I  would  never  use  it  as  food  for  a  breeding  mare. 
2.  As  to  working  a  pregnant  mare  in  a  tread-power,  chat 
would  be  injudicious.  It  would  strain  severely  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  uterus,  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  harmful,  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also  because 
the  position  of  the  mare,  elevated  in  the  front  and  lowered 
behind,  would  tend  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  uterus  and 
its  contents  into  an  abnormal  position,  and  add  very  much 
to  the  injurious  strain  upon  the  muscles.  It  would  bo 
much  more  dangerous  to  a  mare  advanced  in  pregnancy 
but  would  not  be  without  so  much  danger  at  any  time  as 
to  make  such  work  unfit  for  a  mare  even  lately  in  foal.  If 
the  mare  in  question  has  been  worked  in  this  way,  and  the 
rye  has  been  clean  from  ergot,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tread- power  was  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  for  it 
is  clearly  sufficient  to  accomplish  it. 

Peculiar  Growth  of  Potatoes. 

D.  N.,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.— While  digging  potatoes  I 
frequently  find  a  hill  that  has  large,  well-developed  vines, 
and  every  appearance  of  a  good  hill,  but,  when  opened, 
there  will  be  one  potato  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  with  per¬ 
haps  10  to  30  smaller  ones  down  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  Can 
any  one  tell  what  causes  this  peculiar  growth  ? 

ANS.— It  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  It  probably  is 
caused  by  inequalities  of  the  soil  or  local  deposits  of  ex¬ 
cessive  nitrogen  from  dead  animals,  such  as  rats  and  moles, 
or  from  hen  manure  or  something  of  the  kind.  It  some, 
times  occurs  that  moles  or  other  insects  destroy  the  setting 
tubers  while  the  vines  are  not  injured. 

Large  Yield  of  a  Seedling  Potato. 

F.  B.,  Pine  Village,  Ind. — The  vine  of  a  seedling  potato 
grew  five  feet  in  length  and  spread  proportionately.  There 
were  three  poimds  one  ounce  of  tubers.  Six  of  them 
weighed  from  2  to  7X  ounces.  They  were  nearly  all 
smooth.  Is  such  a  yield  common  ? 

Ans. — Such  yields  from  seed  are  uncommon,  but  not 
phenomenal.  We  have  raised  as  high  as  five  pounds  from 
a  single  seedling  plant.  The  value  of  a  new  seedling  can 
scarcely  be  guessed  at  before  it  is  raised  from  the  tuber. 
Of  course  we  may  hope  for  better  varieties  from  strong 
vines  and  mauy  tubers  than  from  the  reverse.  Still  the 
fact  that  it  yielded  so  well  from  seed  is  not  proof  that  it 
will  yield  well  from  the  tuber  the  next  year. 

“Small  Potatoes;  Few  in  a  Hill.” 

J.  T.  T.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — I  bought  a  farm  about  four 
years  ago  and  hired  a  farmer.  By  his  advice  I  planted  two 
acres  of  an  old  pasture  with  potatoes  (White  Star):  result, 
45  bushels.  In  1 X  acre  of  land  that  had  been  in  corn  the 
previous  year,  I  got  65  bushels  (Burbanks),  part  of  them 
being  badly  eaten  by  “grubs.”  The  following  year  two 
acres  of  another  field  were  planted  with  Clark’s  No.  1,  and 
600  pounds  of  Crocker’s  Potato  Manure  to  the  acre  were 
scattered  in  the  row  after  the  potatoes  had  been  planted  : 
result,  40  bushels  of  tubers  almost  too  small  to  market. 
The  following  season  I  planted  two  acres  with  Clark’s  No.l, 
Lee’s  Favorite,  New  Queen,  Chas.  Downing,  and  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Prolific,  using  unleached  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
600  pounds  and  Milsom’s  Phosphate  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  to  the  acre.  From  this  planting  I  got  no  potatoes 
that  could  be  marketed.  This  year  I  turned  over  two 
acres  of  a  field  that  had  been  under  grass  for  18  years,  the 
hay  having  been  taken  off  year  after  year  and  nothing  put 


on  in  the  shape  of  a  fertilizer.  The  soil  is  a  black 
loam  with  a  sort  of  a  gravelly  clay  subsoil.  Here  I  planted 
the  State  of  Maine,  Empire  State,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Halo  of  Dakota,  Burbank,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Po¬ 
laris,  Snow  Queen,  New  Queen,  Summit,  Bonanza  and 
Thorburn.  The  crop  was  full  of  wire- worms.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  gave  two  bushels  for  one  planted,  and 
Halo  of  Dakota  the  same.  I  planted  20  bushels  altogether, 
and  got  back  15,  mostly  small  and  wormy  tubers.  Through 
the  mistake  of  my  farmer  nothing  was  put  on  this  land, 
the  sheep  manure  I  bought  for  this  purpose  having  been 
put  elsewhere.  My  oats  and  wheat,  both  spring  and  win¬ 
ter,  have  been  good  in  favorable  seasons,  but  it  seems  that 
the  soil  needs  something  beside  phosphate  for  potatoes. 
Would  a  dressing  of  salt  or  lime  be  likely  to  do  good  P  If 
so.  how  much  should  be  used  for  next  year’s  experiment 
(my  last  if  not  successful)  ?  I  have  one  acre  planted  to  rye 
and  one  acre  to  clover,  which  I  propose  to  turn  under  about 
June  8,  with  the  intention  of  planting  potatoes  there;  what 
other  treatment  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  success  of 
the  effort  ?  Can  good  crops  of  potatoes  be  raised  by  using 
nitrate  of  soda  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  been  successful  with  potatoes 
planted  late.  We  fancy,  from  the  above  statement,  that 
our  friend  may  have  used  too  little  nitrogen.  We  would 
advise  him  to  try  the  following  per  acre:  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate  furnishing  phosphoric  acid  only, 
in  a  soluble  form  ;  400  pounds  of  fine  bone  ;  200  pounds  of 
muriate  of  potash ;  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Maple  Sugar  Bounty. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  about  the  proposed  govern¬ 
ment  bounty  on  maple  sugar  ?  When  and  where  is  it  to 
be  paid  ?  How  can  a  sugar  maker  obtain  it  ?  What  effect 
will  it  probably  have  on  the  maple  sugar  business  ?  What 
proportion  of  makers  turn  out  sugar  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  the  bounty  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Applicants  lor  this  bounty  should  write  at  once  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  at  Washington,  for  the 
blanks  and  other  papers,  which  must  be  filed  by  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  this  bounty.  On  their  receipt,  these  should  be 
promptly  filled  out  and  returned  as  directed.  There  is 
already  a  rush  of  applicants,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
delay  in  making  application  will  result  in  not  getting  the 
requisite  statements  returned  and  attended  to  in  time  for 
the  next  crop.  In  government  offices  it  is  like  a  barber’s 
shop — first  come  first  served,  at  least  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  where  by  favor  an  in¬ 
fluential  applicant  is  sometimes  “  advanced  ”  on  the 
roll.  The  bounties  will  be  paid  through  the  same 
office.  The  appearance,  quality  and  condition  of  the 
sugar  or  the  way  it  is  put  up  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  further  than  to  ascertain  the  actual  percentage  of 
pure  cane  sugar  contained  in  the  product,  which,  if  90  per 
cent  or  more,  will  entitle  the  maker  to  a  bounty  of  two 
cents  a  pound;  but  if  between  80  and  90  per  cent  only  IX 
cent.  The  amount  for  which  this  bounty  will  be  paid  must 
not  be  less  than  500  pounds  in  a  season  ;  but  it  is  said,  on 
how  good  authority  I  do  not  know,  that  smaller  producers 
may  unite  their  product.  There  are  not,  however,  a  great 
many  farmers  in  \  ermont  who  make  a  smaller  quantity 
than  500  pounds,  which  is  only  the  average  product  from 
166  trees.  The  greater  difficulty  will  be  in  bringing  up  the 
product  to  90  per  cent  of  pure  sugar.  Very  little  maple 
sugar,  comparatively,  will  reach  this  percentage  as  it  is 
made;  but  by  draining  it  may  easily  be  brought  up  to  that 
standard  by  an  experienced  maker.  Of  course,  all  that  is 
not  sugar  reduces  the  percentage,  which  makes  it  import¬ 
ant  not  only  to  be  cleanly  in  all  the  processes,  and  to  avoid 
the  least  acidity,  but  also  to  secure  the  thorough  settling 
out  of  the  lime  salt  known  to  makers  as  “niter.”  To 
accomplish  this  the  syrup  must  be  drawn  off  into  the 
settling  tub  at  just  the  right  stage  of  concentration,  and 
carefully  strained  before  sugaring  off.  The  tendency  of  the 
law  is  therefore  to  encourage  makers  to  produce  as  clean 
and  as  pure  sugar  as  possible,  up  to  the  standard  of  90 
degrees,  which  not  only  draws  the  full  bounty,  but  by 
that  very  fact  is  guaranteed  (if  honestly  made)  to  the 
future  buyer.  But  there  is  a  temptation  held  forth  in  this 
provision  for  the  addition  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  syrup 
before  sugaring. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  P.  P.,  Highland,  N.  Y. — The  Minnewaski  Black¬ 
berry  is  offered  for  sale  by  A.  J.  Cay  wood,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

Subscriber,  Michigan,(address  mislaid).— The  apple  sent 
us  for  name  was  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  identification.  They  say:  “  The  variety 
is  to  be  found  here  in  old  orchards,  and  is  known  as  the 
Leather  Sweet.  It  is  a  sweet  apple  and  a  very  late  keeper. 
We  have  never  grown  it  in  our  nurseries.  This  is  about  all 
the  information  we  can  give  about  it.  ” 

IF.  S.  M.,  Neasho,  Md. — What  work  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  information  on  fruit  growing,  chiefly  apples. 

Ans.— Barry’s  Fruit  Garden,  $2,  and  Thomas’s  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,  $2,  are  the  best.  They  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  from 
this  office  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

E.  R.  B.,  Fayetteville,  Wis. — My  land  was  covered  with 
dandelions  last  spring  and  I  want  to  reseed  it.  Should  I 
plow  under  a  heavy  coat  of  barn-yard  manure  this  fall  and 
summer- fallow  it  next  summer,  or  seed  down  in  the  spring? 
Wouldn’t  commercial  fertilizers  be  better  than  farm  man¬ 
ure  on  account  of  the  possible  presence  of  weed  seeds  in 
the  latter  ?  If  so,  what  kind  should  I  use  ? 

Ans.— To  fallow  would  make  a  long  job  of  it.  If  our 
friend  has  old  (well-rotted)  manure,  we  should  prefer  to 
plow  it  under  this  fall.  In  the  absence  of  old  manure,  the 
fertilizer  would  answer  nicely.  We  should  use,  before 
seeding,  unleached  ashes  and  raw  bone  flour,  and  use  them 
liberally,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  ton  to  the  acre  of 
bone  and  ashes,  according  to  the  price  in  the  locality. 
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Young  Rams  For  Breeding. 

Phil  Thrifton,  Sangamon  County,  III. 
— Experience  at  Haw  Hill  in  the  use  of 
ram  lambs  for  service  the  first  autumn  of 
their  lives  is  quite  limited.  Iu  the  fall  of 
1884  I  used  the  South  Down  ram  lamb  Caz 
ique  916,  dropped  March  16th  of  that  year. 
He  was  a  large,  vigorous  lamb,  and  was 
used  with  12  ewes.  His  lambs  came  good 
and  strong  in  the  spring  of  1885.  Four  of 
the  ewes  had  twins,  and  two  had  no  pro¬ 
duce  at  all.  Before  the  ewes  went  on  grass 
they  had  lost  six  lambs.  The  round-up  of 
the  season  showed  that  nine  lambs  were 
raised  from  the  12  ewes.  I  still  have  in  the 
flock  three  ewes  of  that  year  sired  by  Caz- 
ique,  and  they  are  good  ones.  This  was  the 
only  time  I  have  ever  used  a  lamb  as  a 
breeder.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  more  ex¬ 
perienced  breeders  I  have  been  careful  to 
use  yearlings  or  two-year-olds.  I  sell  ram 
lambs  to  parties  who  prefer  to  buy  them, 
but  do  not  recommend  them,  except  for 
quite  limited  use.  It  is  better  to  winter 
them,  as  their  fleeces  will  pay  for  their  keep, 
and  when  yearlings  they  show  their  worth 
much  better,  and  can  be  sold  with  greater 
confidence  of  giving  satisfaction,  besides 
bringing  nearly  double  the  prices  they 
would  bring  when  lambs.  Though  it  may 
not  be  advisable  to  use  ram  lambs  as  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  fall,  It  may  be  well  enough  to 
select  and  buy  some  at  that  time,  if  one  is 
prepared  to  take  care  of  them  until  needed 
the  following  year.  The  difference  In  price 
and  the  opportunity  for  better  selection 
more  than  counterbalance  the  care  and 
keep  for  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
risk  of  loss  from  death  must  be  taken  into 
account.  It  has  been  said  that  a  sheep  is 
more  liable  to  disease  and  death  during  the 
first  18  months  of  its  life  than  during  the 
three  or  four  years  following.  Two  great 
causes  of  this  are  parasites  and  constipa¬ 
tion.  I  aim  to  avoid  the  latter  by  feeding 
bran  and  corn  fodder  in  winter,  allowing 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old  sheep  to  go  to 
the  pastures  in  fair  weather,  and  when  they 
are  in  the  barn  feeding  them  with  turnips 
or  ruta-bagas.  These,  however,  are  not 
often  raised  here,  yet  I  think  it  would 
pay  well  to  grow  them  as  winter  food  for 
sheep.  Clover  hay  is  much  better  for  sheep 
than  Timothy.  The  latter  is  believed  to  be 
very  constipating  as  a  sheep  food. 

Handling  Cows  for  Business. 

H.  A.  S.,  Kent,  O.— About  the  middle 
of  August  we  begin  to  cut  ensilage  corn, 
and  feed  all  the  cows  will  eat  and  turn 
them  out  on  pasture  by  day  and  night, 
until  cold  or  stormy  weather  arrives,  after 
which  they  are  stabled;  but  we  feed  no  more 
grain.  This  year  has  been  an  exception. 
As  the  season  has  been  late,  and  the  corn 
immature,  I  have  fed  about  two  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  per  day  to  each  cow.  I  shall 
now  increase  the  quantity  of  feed  to  six  or 
eight  pounds,  my  usual  winter  ration, 
which  will  consist  of  two-thirds  wheat 
bran  and  one-third  middlings  mixed.  This 
with  the  unhusked  corn  cut  into  the  pit 
with  the  ensilage,  will  in  my  estimation 
make  a  well-balanced  ration.  Milch  cows 
in  winter  are  very  sensitive  to  changes  of 
temperature  and  require  constant  care.  At 
that  season  my  cows  are  watered  in  the 
stable  from  a  well  in  the  basement  of  the 
barn  and  turned  out  every  day  in  the  yard, 
where  they  have  access  to  a  vat  of  pure 
spring  water.  They  are  left  out  from  one 
to  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  weather.  I  aim  to  obtain 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  milk  per  day 
throughout  the  entire  year  ;  therefore  I 
have  fresh  cows  every  month  and  also  more 
or  less  dry  cows  all  the  time. 

Another  “Dolly”  In  New  York 
State. 

A  Horse  Lover,  New  York.— That  ar¬ 
ticle  on  Dolly  and  Billy  alone  is  worth  the 
subscription  price  of  The  Rural.  We 
have  the  counterpart  of  “Dolly”  even  in 
name,  except  that  our  Dolly  prefers  her 
“greens”  uncooked.  She  is  19  years  old, 
has  always  been  fairly  well  used  both  by 
owner  and  hirelings,  is  sound  and,  at  times, 
as  playful  as  a  colt.  If  she  has  not  reason¬ 
ing  powers,  no  more  have  I,  whatever 
scientists  may  say  about  the  reasoning  fac¬ 
ulties  of  the  “lower  creation.”  Dolly  is 
part  of  our  family  of  nine,  four  humans 
and  five  horses.  She  will  live  and  die  with 
us,  as  have  all  her  predecessors.  I  call  it 
wicked  to  send  these  dumb  friends  away 


from  their  old  homes  just  when  they  most 
need  care  and  protection.  It  one  cannot 
afford  the  space  or  expense  for  keeping  old 
horses  till  they  die  a  natural  death,  in 
mercy  shoot  them,  and  be  sure  the  first 
shot  kills.  If  you  have  not  read  “Black 
Beauty,”  please  do  so  at  once. 

That  Connecticut  farmer  must  be  daft 
who  does  not  believe  it  “  within  the  province 
of  agricultural  papers  to  discuss  the  tariff.” 
How  true  it  is  that  “  thousands  of  farmers 
who  take  agricultural  papers,  take  no  other 
save  the  local  papers  wherein  discussions 
of  the  tariff  are  generally  scant,  crude,  and 
biased  by  party  prejudices.”  If  The 
Rural  only  had  more  space  for  the  subject 
or  thought  it  “  best  ”  to  explain  more 
about  politics,  how  glad  “  we  ”  would  be. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  hardly  like  to  draw  the 
line  at  the  horses  in  making  up  the  family. 
Our  Jersey  cow,  Flossie,  is  nervous  and  apt 
to  kick  up  her  heels  and  run  when  we 
want  to  catch  her  ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  is 
“one  of  the  family”  and  her  milk,  cream 
and  butter  are  so  good  that  we  can  well  ex¬ 
cuse  her  high  spirits.  As  for  old  “Jim,” 
the  big  dog,  “Lump,”  the  white  cat,  the 
little  Bantam  hen  ;  in  fact,  all  the  animals, 
we  should  miss  them  more  than  we  like  to 
say  if  they  left  us. 

Some  Canadian  Apple  Notes. 

R.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada  —Apples  have 
been  a  medium  crop,  but  prices  being  high, 
the  returns  have  been  heavier  than  they 
would  have  been  from  a  plentiful  crop  at 
low  prices.  I  had  about  500  barrels  of  first 
and  second-class  fruit,  principallyF'ameuse. 
I  generally  sell  early  because  I  superintend 
the  packing  myself,  while  a  man  delivers 
the  fruit  to  a  reliable  commission  man  in  the 
city.  By  always  selling  the  second  class 
first,  I  get  50  cents  more  per  barrel  than  if 
I  sold  them  later,  when  the  rush  comes  on. 
I  am  surprised  that  Dr.  Hoskins  omits  the 
Golden  White  in  his  list  of  Russian  and 
iron  clad  apples.  It  took  the  first  prize  as 
the  best  new  Russian  at  our  horticultural 
show  in  competition  with  several  other 
Russians. 

A  railway  passes  through  the  end  of  one 
of  my  orchards  and  40  trains  a  day  pass 
in  and  out.  The  apples  in  that  end  of  the 
orchard  are  not  spotted  nearly  so  badly  as  in 
other  parts  of  it  away  from  the  railway.  I 
attribute  this  to  the  abundance  of  coal 
smoke  from  the  engines ;  for  that  part  of 
the  road  being  a  grade,  the  engines  puff  a 
good  deal  of  smoke.  There  is  a  small  orch¬ 
ard  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  surrounded 
by  factories  and  railways ;  the  apples  there 
have  been  free  from  spot,  when  ours,  a 
mile  farther  away,  were  completely  cov¬ 
ered.  Have  any  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
had  a  like  experience  ? 

I  spent  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
time,  with  some  experts  in  the  fruit  line, 
examining  and  testing  some  of  Prof. 
Saunders’s  seedling  raspberries  and  small 
fruits  at  the  experiment  farm  at  Ottawa. 
Some  of  the  raspberries  excelled  the  old 
standard  sorts,  like  the  Turner,  Cuthbert, 
Souhegan,  Gregg,  etc.,  alike  in  size,  earli¬ 
ness  and  marketable  appearance  and  were  as 
good  in  quality.  They  were  a  surprise  to 
the  whole  of  us  and  will  be  an  acquisition 
when  distributed  to  the  public. 

Express  Companies  and  Lottery 
Tickets. 


moral  objection  could  be  raised.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  declare  any  such 
law  unconstitutional.  Under  the  clmse  in 
the  National  Constitution  conferring  on 
Congress  the  power  of  establishing  post 
offices  and  post  roads  it  can  undoubtedly 
legislate  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
mail  service,  because  the  power  to  establish 
implies  the  power  to  regulate  ;  but  under 
what  clause  of  the  Constitution  can  it  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  express  companies  iu  this 
particular  matter?  Under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause  ?  Well,  perhaps.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  be  a  case  in  which  State 
would  be  more  effective  than  Federal  legis¬ 
lation.  Dozens  of  obscene  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  which  are  denied  admission  to  the 
mails  ;  yet  they  are  distributed  about  the 
country.  How  ?  By  express  or  freight  in 
large  packages.  Yes,  your  friend  with  his 
beer  kegs  could  have  been  arrested ;  he 
violated  a  State  law.  The  legal  history  of 
our  country  is  full  of  instances  where  the 
poor  and  feeble  have  been  punished,  while 
the  rich  and  powerful  have  escaped.  As 
The  R.  N.-Y  has  often  stated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  express  companies  will  soon 
be  brought  to  book  and  forced  to  obey  the 
law. 

Professional  Tree  Pruners. 

I.  T.  Blackwell,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 
— As  this  is  about  the  time  when  these  part¬ 
ies  are  around.  I  would  remark  that  in  my 
opinion  they  usually  do  much  damage  to 
the  fruit  trees  they  get  a  chance  at.  I  know 
of  one  young  orchard  in  which  the  “  pro¬ 
fessional”  had  full  sway  ;  it  was  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  bear.  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some 
years,  but  I  am  oubtful  if  it  ever  will  re¬ 
cover  from  the  cutting  it  received.  Nothing 
was  left  except  the  trunks,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  with  a  few  limbs  trimmed  of  all 
branches  almost  to  the  extreme  ends.  I 
know  the  orchard  has  borne  no  fruit  for 
years.  How  could  it,  as  all  the  bearing 
wood  had  been  cut  away,  while  the  bare 
limbs  and  trunks  of  the  trees  were  good 
places  for  the  Flatheaded  Borer?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  experience  this  pest  generally 
works  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tree,  being 
rarely  found  in  the  shade.  Now,  naturally 
a  fruit  or  any  other  tree  where  it  has  room, 
develops  the  limbs  near  the  ground,  and  a 
tree  in  health  is  so  well  protected  by  leaves 
that  the  sunlight  seldom  strikes  limb  or 
body,  and  we  find  this  provision  of  Nature 
present  in  the  forest,  for  if  a  tree  is  crowded 
on  all  sides  but  one,  out  come  protecting 
limbs  to  shade  the  trunk.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  tree,  whether  fruit  or  orna¬ 
mental,  naturally  needs  no  trimming,  if  it 
has  plenty  of  room,  and  is  not  interfered 
with  in  any  way  ;  but  transplanted  trees 
are  in  an  artificial  condition  ;  they  are  cut 
back  more  or  less  and  in  most  cases  are  left 
with  too  many  limbs  when  set  in  the 
orchard.  Mr.  Hale  has  spoken  well  on  the 
peach  tree,  and  what  is  true  of  the  peach, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  pear  and  apple 
It  is  not  long  bodies  and  longer  limbs  that 
we  want  on  our  trees  ;  a  neat,  compact  tree 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS 
TO  BUILDERS. 

100  pages,  48  illustrations,  20  short  chapters  on  the 
kitchen,  chimneys,  el-terns,  foundation,  btlck  work, 
mortar,  cellar,  heating,  ventilation,  the  roof  and 
many  items  of  interest  to  builders. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  ti  ls  little  book  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  eacn. 

We  now  propose  to  put  it  lino  the  bands  of  those 
contemplating  buildteg,  together  with  nir  litho¬ 
graph,  which  In  colors,  shows  the  various  styles  of 
Metal  Shingles  and  Rood!  g  we  manufacture. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  HOOFING  CO., 
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Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  BsW  Feast 

Also,  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turb¬ 
ine  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps,  Buck¬ 
eye  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  to  Hast,  Foos  &  Co.  Springfield,  ft. 


A.  M.  T.,  Gordon,  Nebraska.— In  The 
R.  N.-Y  of  October  25  we  are  told  that  the 
Lottery  Bill  has  done  good  only  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  by  keeping  the  lottery  out  of  the  mails 
and  giving  the  business  to  express  com¬ 
panies.  In  this  connection  here  is  an  Inci¬ 
dent  that  came  under  my  observation.  In 
1884  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  uncle  in  Dakota. 
I  had  to  walk  about  30  miles  to  get  to  the 
train,  and  on  the  road  I  was  overtaken  by 
a  man  who  had  a  lot  of  empty  beer  kegs  in 
his  wagon.  He  offered  me  a  ride  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  and  asked  him  if  he  wasn’t 
afraid  of  the  law’s  clutches  for  carrying 
those  kegs.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  it’s  a  danger¬ 
ous  business ;  I  won’t  haul  any  more.” 
Well,  if  he  could  be  arrested  for  carrying 
unlawful  goods  why  can’t  the  managers  of 
an  express  company  be  arrested  and  made 
to  pay  a  penalty  for  carrying  unlawful 
commodities  ? 

R.N.-Y. — Uncle  Sam  controls  the  mails, 
while  the  express  companies  are  controlled 
by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  Ac 
cording  to  law,  Uncle  Sam  can  regulate  his 
own  business,  but  he  cannot  touch  the 
rights  of  others.  Congress  may,  however, 
yet  pass  a  law  prohibiting  express  com¬ 
panies  and  other  public  carriers  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  lottery  business ;  but  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult  to  so  formulate 
such  a  law  that  it  would  be  binding  iu  this 
particular  case,  while  allowing  the  carriers 
full  liberty  in  others,  against  which  no 


CAtARRh 

Is  a  constitutional  and  not  a  local  'disease,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  cannot  be  cured  by  local  applications.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  Constitutional  remedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsapar¬ 
illa,  which  working  through  the  blood,  eradicates 
the  impurity  which  causes  and  promotes  the  dl-caso. 
and  effects  a  permanent  cure.  Thousands  of  p  ople 
testify  to  the  success  of  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  tv 
remedy  for  catarrh  when  other  prepar  >ttons  had 
failed. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  ''rugulsts.  $1 :  six  fo-  »5.  Prepared  on'y 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
loss  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid,  One  pack.  25e.  Five  $1.  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20; 
8  cans  85.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guido  (price  25e.)  free  with  $1.00 
Orders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Over  One  .Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  rf  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber:  hints  to  lum 
her  dealers:  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  felling  trees,  growth  i  f  tre<  s,  land 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  ete.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1852.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 
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will  do  the  best  every  time.  Of  course,  one 
should  thin  enough  to  color  the  fruit,  but 
there  should  be  no  bare  limbs.  Better 
never  trim  at  all  than  employ  a  so-called 
tree-trimmer.  Trees  that  grow  like  the 
Baldwin  should  be  started  with  open  heads. 
The  Greening  will  rarely  get  much  too 
thick  if  started  a  little  open  at  first.  The 
Bartlett  is  sufficiently  open;  but  the  top 
should  be  taken  out  sometimes  when  in¬ 
clined  to  run  too  high.  It  costs  too  much 
to  gather  the  fruit  when  it  is  too  far  from 
the  ground,  and  the  men  who  can  handle 
long  ladders  are  getting  scarcer  every  year. 
As  the  boys  leave  the  farms  and  go  to  the 
cities,  their  places  have  to  be  filled  by  men 
green  at  fruit  gathering,  and  they  look 
upon  a  ladder  as  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes  (Helianthus  tu- 
berosus).— The  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  planted  a  quarter  of  an  acre  with  the 
tubers  of  this  plant  in  hills  like  potatoes, 
but  they  received ‘flat  culture.  They  grew 
well,  producing  a  perfect  thicket  of  stems 
six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  whole  patch 
has  not  been  harvested  yet,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  they  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  500 
bushels  per  acre.  The  tubers  are  quite 
nutritious  and  palatable.  In  many  places 
in  Europe  they  are  grown  for  human  food, 
and  used  in  the  same  way  as  potatoes. 
The  college  intends  them  primarily  as  hog 
food,  and  they  may  also  prove  valuable  for 
cattle.  They  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
experiment  for  feeding  purposes  later.  It 
is  suggested  that  many  waste  places, 
especially  low  ground  where  the  water  does 
not  actually  stand,  could  be  given  to  this 
useful  root  crop.  Once  planted  they  will 
perpetuate  themselves,  and  can  be  har¬ 
vested  every  fall  by  a  herd  of  swine. 

From  a  well  considered  symposium  re¬ 
garding  the  so-called  Russian  apricot, 
which  appears  in  the  November  American 
Garden,  Prof.  Bailey  draws  the  following 
conclusions :  1.  The  Russian  apricot  is 

somewhat  hardier  than  the  peach,  and  may 
be  expected  to  endure  the  climate  a  degree 
or  two  north  of  the  peach  belt.  2.  It  blooms 
early  and  is  liable  to  injury  from  late 
spring  frosts.  3.  Seedlings  vary  widely  and 
many  of  them  are  worthless.  4.  The  fruit, 
even  of  the  best  sorts,  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  older  and  better  known  varie¬ 
ties  of  apricots.  5.  There  is  promise  of 
considerable  improvement  under  proper 
care  and  selection.  G.  It  is  particularly 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  and 
plum  gouger.  7.  It  works  well  upon  the 
common  plum,  Prunus  Americana,  Mari¬ 
anna,  Peach  and  Myrobolan.  It  is  probable 
that  Marianna  or  some  other  of  the  native 
plums  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  desir¬ 
able  stock.  8.  In  general,  it  appears  that 
on  the  northern  limits  of  peach  culture  the 
best  varieties  of  Russian  apricot  are  worth 
cultivation  on  a  limited  scale ;  and  they 
may  increase  in  value  with  further  atten¬ 
tion. 

A  New  Sweet-scented  Begonia,  B. 
Baumanni. — We  learn  from  the  London 
Garden  that  this  new  species,  which  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  moist  valleys  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Cordillera  Range,  is  now  being  sent  out 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  V.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  France,  who  has  acquired  the  entire 
stock  from  its  raiser,  Herr  Baumann,  of 
Bolwiller,  to  whom  seed  was  sent  in  1SS6 
by  its  discovery,  Dr.  Sacc,  from  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  in  Bolivia.  The  flower  stems  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  as  many  as  25 
at  once  from  a  single  plant ,  they  each 
bear  from  three  to  six  bright  rose-colored 
flowers,  which  exhale  a  most  agreeable  per¬ 
fume,  closely  resembling  that  of  a  primrose. 
The  male  flowers,  which  are  the  larger  and 
handsomer  of  the  two,  are  twice  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  female  ones;  whereas  generally 
the  proportion  is  the  exact  contrary — two 
female  flowers  to  each  male.  The  plant  is 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  only  a  good,  light 
soil,  plenty  of  water,  and  partial  shade,  as 
exposure  to  the  full  sun  causes  the  flowers 
to  fall.  The  period  of  blooming  extends  to 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  plant 
requiring  rest  only  during  the  three  winter 
months;  it  is  also  well  suited  for  room  and 
window-sill  culture,  and  should  be  a  de¬ 
cided  acquisition  to  our  gardens. 

Mr.  Crozier,  of  Suffolk  County,  Long 
Island,  tells  the  Country  Gentleman  that  he 
fully  believes  Alfalfa  would  be  a  success  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  if  the  ground  were 
properly  prepared  and  put  in  a  high  state 
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of  cultivation  before  sowing  the  seed.  He 
thinks  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  very  valuable  fodder.  The  stem  is  not 
coarse  but  has  length  and  fineness  of  stalk 
with  its  many  fine  leaves.  He  is  now  us¬ 
ing  it  in  all  his  mixtures  of  grasses,  and 
his  cattle  do  well  on  it  without  grain.  His 
young  stock  will  seek  it  out  when  on  past¬ 
ure.  He  has  12  Jersey  female  calves  that 
have  been  feeding  on  it  now  for  three 
months,  cut  green  and  fed  in  the  stables. 
All  his  milk  is  sold  in  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage,  which  has  been 'very  profitable,  and 
taking  the  labor  of  the  dairy,  each  cow  re¬ 
turned  $180  on  the  average  per  annum 


FINALLY. 

At  present  prices  a  farmer  is  foolish  to 
buy  kainit  for  his  potash  instead  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash.  Potash  in  kainit  costs  five 
cents;  while  that  in  muriate  costs  but  four 
cents  per  pound . 

Popular  Gardening,  speaking  of  Hen¬ 
derson’s  Bush  Lima,  say  that  “in  quality 
there  is  nothing  that  can  surpass  it.  There 
is  a  richness  about  the  beans  hardly  met 
in  any  others.”  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
finds  this  bean  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
old  Limas  or  the  Burpee  or  Kumerle.  Its 
value  is  in  its  productiveness  and  earliness. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  of  Clinton,  N  Y.,  an 
excellent  authority,  prefers  the  Agawam 
Blackberry  to  any  other  variety . 

The  Breeders’  Gazette  says  that  the 
“  gentle  ”  bulls  are  getting  in  their  work  in 
good  shape  all  over  the  country.  Notices 
of  gorings  to  death  by  bulls  have  never 
been  more  frequent  in  the  telegraphic  news 
than  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Once  in  a 
while  a  vicious  bull — one  known  and  feared 
as  a  man-killer— makes  an  end  of  his 
keeper,  but  ordinarily  it  is  the  “gentle” 
bull,  the  very  gentlest  bull  which"  even  the 
children  can  handle,”  that  does  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Or  he  may  be  the  dishorned  bull 
which  has  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  the 
hand-saw  process.  Have  a  care.  A  bull  is 
a  male  animal  of  the  bovine  species,  and 
his  natural  instinct  to  fight,  wisely  enough 
implanted  in  his  being  in  the  wild  state, 
has  not  yet  been  eradicated  by  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  domestication,  and  never  will  be. 
In  this  plain  statement  is  compressed  a 
whole  treatise  on  heredity,  and  it  may  well 
be  heeded.  The  loss  of  Nature’s  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense  will  in  most  cases 
have  a  very  quieting  effect,  and  ofttimes 
prevent  fatal  results  from  an  attack. 
That  will  depend  entirely  on  circumstances. 
But  that  it  will  take  the  “  bull  ”  out  of  the 
beast  may  be  doubted  with  perfect  safety, 
if  not  with  correctness.  The  man  who  will 
trust  a  bull,  horned  or  unhorned,  kind  or 
cross,  is  not  a  fit  subject  as  a  risk  for  an  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  company . 

That  excellent  trade  journal,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Florist,  we  learn,  will  be  changed  from 
a  semi  monthly  to  a  weekly  without  any 
change  in  the  subscription  price . 

J.  Statman  mentions  the  new  Paragon 
Grape  of  John  Burr  of  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas,  as  without  doubt  the  best  hardy  black 
grape  known . 


ABSTRACTS 

- Life  :  “  An  abnormally  developed 

snobbishness,  abetted  by  an  almost  im¬ 
possible  vanity  are  the  only  discernible 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  Ward  McAllis¬ 
ter’s  ‘Society  as  I  Have  Found  It.’” 

“  You  constantly  hear  of  the  doctors 
stopping  somebody’s  headwork  and  send¬ 
ing  him  off  as  though  headwork  was  the 
natural  enemy  of  health.  Why  do  they 
never  seem  to  And  cases  in  which  they  may 
reasonably  reverse  the  process,  and  order 
the  patient  to  stop  loafing  and  do  some¬ 
thing  with  his  mind  ?  Even  laymen  know 
that  reasonable  headwork  is  conducive  to 
the  general  health.  Why  don’t  the  doctors 
prescribe  it  sometimes  ?  ” 

- W.  S.  Lilly  :  “  Look  at  a  public 

meeting.  For  what  purpose  does  any  one 
attend  it  save  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of 
his  own  views  ?  ” 

- Massachusetts  Ploughman:— “a  good 

dairymaid  is  worth  more  to  the  world  thin 
a  ‘  society  leader  ’  with  all  her  brainless  ex¬ 
penditures.” 

- Harper’s  Weekly:— “The  only  time  a 

high  price  is  paid  for  vegetables  is  when 
you  have  none  to  offer;  or,  to  put  it  into 
the  form  of  an  Irish  argument,  the  only 
time  a  crop  is  profitable  is  when  it  is  a 
failure.” 

- Senator  Ingalls:—"  Honor  and  hon¬ 
esty  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.” 

- Credit  Lost:  Teacher:  "Now,  chil¬ 
dren,  here  we  have  the  word  ‘Intuition.’ 
Who  can  tell  me  what  it  means?”  Phe¬ 


nomenally  bright  scholar — “  Intuition  is 
that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  which  en¬ 
ables  a  person  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  a 
patent  medicine  advertisement  from  a  real 
news  article.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald  :  "  There  is  no  question 

that  the  Alliance  holds  the  balance  of 
power  to-day  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  two  Dakotas.  Whichever  party 
secures  its  support  is  sure  to  win  in  1892. 
Without  its  support  or  with  its  hostility 
the  Republican  party  is  in  a  hopeless  mi¬ 
nority.” 

- New  York  Herald  :  "Your  firs  look 

pretty  seedy,”  said  the  valley  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  “  I  have  had  ’em  in  camp  fire  all 
summer,”  returned  the  mountain,  with  a 
sigh. 

- Western  Rural  :  "We  wish  that  some 

of  the  politicians  who  are  forever  prating 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  were 
compelled  to  farm  for  a  living.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer  :  “  The  time 

to  gather  fallen  leaves  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses  is  immediately  after  a  heavy  rain. 
They  are  then  compacted  and  adhere  to 
each  other,  so  that  they  can  be  handled 
much  as  you  would  handle  a  load  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.” 

- Prof.  Budd.in  The  American  Garden: 

— “  We  have  germinated  apricot  pollen  six 
weeks  after  it  was  taken  from  the  plant. 
It  may  be  sent  across  the  continent  by  mail 
without  loss  of  vitality.” 

“  Of  the  Russian  apricots  we  have  tested 
and  observed  here  in  Ames,  Iowa,  the  Gibb, 
Nicholas,  Catherine  and  Budd  appear  to 
staud  well  at  the  head.  But  the  best  of  all 
in  tree  and  fruit  is  Chinese,  rather  than 
Russian  in  origin.  It  was  grown  from  a 
pit  imported  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  from  the  province  of  Shense,  in 
northwest  China.  At  first  it  was  sent  out 
for  trial  under  the  name  of  Chinese  apricot. 
Later  we  named  it  “Shense,”  but  in  Ne¬ 
braska  it  is  known  by  a  few  parties  under 
the  name  of  Acme.  It  does  not  come  into 
bearing  so  early  as  some  of  the  Russian  va¬ 
rieties,  but  it  makes  a  larger  and  hand¬ 
somer  tree,  has  larger  and  better  foliage, 
and  the  fruit  is  larger,  handsomer  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  any  use  than  any  of  the  Russian  sorts 
I  have  seen  in  East  Europe  or  here.” 

- Popular  Gardening  :  “  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  chrysanthemum  can 
be  propagated  from  a  single  leaf  as  well  as 
from  cuttings  and  division.  Take  a  leaf 
with  a  bud  at  its  base  and  cover  it  lightly 
with  sand  in  some  slightly  shady  spot 
where  the  heat  is  congenial,  and  it  will 
after  a  little  throw  out  roots  and  start  an 
upward  growth.” 

- B.  F.  J.,  in  the  Country  Gentleman  : 

‘  These  farmers  say  that  when  corn  is  har¬ 
vested  in  sound  condition,  and  put  into 
roof-tight  and  well-veDtilated  cribs,  it  will 
keep  without  material  loss  for  five  or  even 
ten  years.” 

- The  Living  Church  :  “  When  famine 

comes  upon  the  land,  it  will  be  no  ‘  mys¬ 
terious  dispensation  of  God.’  It  will  be  the 
result  of  this  fearful  sacrifice  of  bird-life.” 

- Storer:  “  If  the  exhalation  of  moisture 

from  mere  grass  sod  can  bedew  and  obscure 
glass  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  great  mass  of  foliage  which  is 
concentrated  into  the  space  occupied  by  a 
single  tree  must  be  an  engine  of  no  small 
power.” 

“Valliant  observed  that  an  oak  tree, 
69  feet  high  and  8%  feet  in  circumference  at 
3K  feet  from  the  ground,  transpired  of  a 
fine  summer’s  day  4,400  pounds  of  water.” 

- Life  :  “  In  his  book,  McAllister  has 

written  himself  down  a  fool  and  a  snob. 

“The  wonder  lies  notin  the  man’s  being 
such  a  fool,  but  in  the  fact  of  his  having  no 
perception  of  it  himself.” 

“It  has  been  officially  determined  in 
Prussia,  that  the  snow  melts  in  that  coun¬ 
try  a  week  earlier,  on  the  average,  upon 
drained  than  upon  undrained  land  similarly 
situated.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  "There  is  a 

Ruler  whose  government  is  absolute.  We 
believe  that  he  designs  to  use  the  American 
Republic  as  an  instrument  for  blessing  the 
world.  There  will  be  discipline  when  we 
are  forced,  like  children  at  school,  to  learn 
hard  lessons;  there  will  be  hours  given  to 
tears;  learning  through  suffering  and 
sacrifice  is  the  common  lot.  But  we  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  taught  it 
may  be  in  the  furnace,  will  come  at  the  last 
to  a  yet  grander  appreciation  of  their  mis¬ 
sion,  and  that  demagogues  and  corrupt 
politicians  will  not  always  have  the  most  to 
say  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.” 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  Books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 
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A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 
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Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.).... .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture  Rutter.  Paper,  50cts.; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill ) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 

p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p.). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p.  ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  ill.) 

Special  price  . .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand  Book  or  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. ;  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellsvanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

Tiie  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 

Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.) .  $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (S00  p.  ; 

plates.) .  2.50 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 

ill.) .  2.00 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.  ;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Suburban  Homes.  Scott .  .  2.50 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  ot  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 
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Do  men  raise  Bantams  for  broilers? 


Question:  “What  are  the  politics  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  ?”’  Ans. — “To  have  the  best  farmers  rule 
the  country.” 

A  nice  Christmas  present  for  your  near  or  distant 
friend  would  be  a  year’s  subscription  to  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker  or  The  American  Garden.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ?  The  subscription  would  count  in  a 
club. 


“GAME”  OR  “DEUCE?” 

“Play!” — So  says  our  umpire,  as  shown  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue.  The  score  stands  “  ad¬ 
vantage  in  ”  for  Dame  Agriculture.  So  say  the  late 
elections.  Agriculture  has  the  advantage.  Will 
she  keep  it  ?  Ah,  “there  is  many  a  slip  ’twixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip.”  Our  game  of  Tennis  is  typical  of 
our  national  game— Agriculture  against  the  vileness 
of  our  political  parties.  Has  Agriculture  the  purity 
to  filter  and  sweeten  the  putrid  waters  ?  Let  us  see. 
Agriculture  has  the  chance  to  show  herself.  She 
stands,  as  the  country  votes,  “  advantage  in.”  One 
more  successful  stroke  and  Uncle  Sam  will  cry 
“  Game.”  And  then  ?  ?  ? 


Dairymen  seem  to  agree  that  different  cows  in  a 
given  herd  have  different  tastes  and  preferences  for 
different  foods.  The  inference  at  least  is  that  the 
cows  will  do  their  best  work  when  given  the  food 
they  like  best.  All  seem  to  agree  to  this ;  but  there 
is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  economy  of  serving 
different  cows  with  different  messes.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  extra  work.  Will  it  pay?  Prob¬ 
ably  not,  except  in  very  small  herds  of  choice  ani¬ 
mals.  In  large  herds  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  in¬ 
dividual  feeding  would  pay,  as  it  would  be  easier 
and  cheaper  to  teach  the  cows  to  eat  the  foods  that 
make  up  the  cheapest  ration.  We  would  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  our  readers  on  this  point. 


Few  Eastern  people  realize  the  extent  to  which 
dishorning  is  practiced  by  Western  cattlemen.  The 
fact  is,  that  now,  in  the  States  west  of  Indiana, 
barely  half  the  cattle  have  horns,  and  the  time  is 
unquestionably  approaching  when  the  last  horn 
“must  go,”  and  the  “scale of  points”  of  the  various 
breeders’  associations  will  have  to  bo  revised  to 
omit  reference  to  horns.  A  curious  feature  in  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  calves  from 
dishorned  bulls  are  either  hornless  or  with  merely 
abortive  stubs  in  the  place  of  horns.  The  facts  re¬ 
garding  these  cases  come  to  us  from  sources  so 
thoroughly  reliable  that  they  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  will  require  but  a  few  generations  of  horn  cutting 
to  produce  a  polled  breed. 


The  popular  hardy  shrub  of  the  day— just  as  the 
Great  panicled  Hydrangea  was  popular  a  few  years 
ago — is  Viburnum  plicatum.  Thousands  ^are  being 
planted  in  public  parks  as  well  as  in  all  private 
grounds.  The  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  a  fine  shrub,  whether  its  foliage  or  flow¬ 
ers  be  regarded.  But  the  flowers  are  stiff,  odorless 
affairs  and  last  but  for  a  few  weeks.  Meritorious 
as  the  plant  is,  were  we  confined  to  a  choice  between 
it  and  Rosa  rugosa,  we  should  select,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  the  latter.  It  is  not  half  appreciated,  owing 
probably  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  propagate, 
its  leaves  in  their  dark,  lustrous,  firm  texture  are 
incomparable.  The  shrub,  unlike  most  roses, 
clothes  itself  in  leafy  beauty  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  its  brilliant  delicately  perfumed  flowers  bloom 
from  spring  to  fall.  One  bush  at  least  of  Rosa  rugosa 
should  be  enjoyed  in  every  garden. 


In  every  part  of  the  globe,  if  plagues  which  pre¬ 
vail  as  epidemic  or  endemic  are  excluded,  consump 
tion  causes  a  larger  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
human  family  than  any  other  disease.  Statistics 
show  that  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany  and  Russia,  numbering  less  than 
250,000,000,  the  annual  deaths  from  this  disease  are 
nearly  1,090,000,  and  that  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  globe  at  least  3,000,000  die  from  it  each  year. 
During  centuries  of  anxious  research  the  greatest 
medical  geniuses  have  failed  to  discover  any 
remedy  for  it,  and  from  ages  far  beyond  historic 
record,  death,  with  certain  though  sometimes  fal¬ 
tering  steps,  has  always  slowly  but  inevitably 
reached  its  victims.  What  a  benefactor,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  human  race  must  be  the  discoverer  of  a 


specific  remedy  for  this,  the  most  deadly  of  all 
human  diseases!  What  renown  through  unborn 
generations  must  be  his  who,  in  a  single  year,  can 
save  more  human  lives  than  are  sacrificed  in  a  life¬ 
time  of  warfare  by  the  most  glorious  conqueror,  and 
alleviate  more  human  suffering  and  sorrow  than  are 
caused  by  the  most  brilliant  warrior’s  devastating 
career !  Is  Professor  Koch,  the  modest,  indefatig¬ 
able,  young  German  physician,  the  enviable  man? 
All  current  indications  point  to  him  decidedly. 
His  past  scientific  achievements  show  that  he  is  a 
student  not  a  charlatan.  Though  reticent  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  latest  discovery,  he  is  not  a  mystery - 
monger,  and  has  given  to  the  world  all  that  he  has 
hitherto  positively  ascertained  with  regard  to  its 
effects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  it 
has  cost  him  years  of  life  and  labor  to  make  the 
discovery,  it  has  been  applied  to  human  beings  only 
for  80  days.  He  has  been  cautious—  very  cautious 
in  his  claims  in  its  behalf.  Evidently  he  shrinks 
from  the  possibility  of  being  classed  as  another 
Browne-Sequard.  Some  of  the  most  able  physicians 
of  Europe,  who  have  visited  him  and  had  ample  op¬ 
portunities  of  investigation,  enthusiastically  co¬ 
incide  with  his  views,  or  even  go  beyond  his  modest 
claims.  They  see  in  his  discovery  not  only  a  posi¬ 
tive  specific  for  phthisis,  but  the  promise  of 
others  for  cancer  and  all  other  hitherto  incurable 
diseases  that  in  all  the  ages  have  ballled  science  as 
well  ixs  tortured  and  slain  mankind. 


Some  of  the  papers  last  week  contained  an  article 
headed  “  A  Big  Seed'Trust,”  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  New  York  capitalist  proposed  to  bring  all  the 
leading  seedsmen  of  the  country  into  one  vast  com¬ 
bination  with  a  capital  stock  of  $7,000,000.  The 
concern  was  to  be  known  as  the  “United  Seed 
Company  of  America,”  and  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  most  of  the  leading  seedsmen  of 
the  country  were  prepared  to  go  into  it.  Upon  in¬ 
vestigation,  we  find  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  thing  but  the  lively  imagination  of  a  Wall 
Street  broker.  The  scheme  is  entirely  impracti¬ 
cable.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  combination  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  all  the  clover  seed  in  the  country  or 
possibly  all  the  onion  seed,  but  the  folly  of  suppos¬ 
ing  that  any  combination  could  control  all  the  seeds 
is  simply  childish.  The  “big  seed  trust”  will 
never  be  formed  while  our  leading  seedsmen  are  in 
possession  of  their  mental  faculties. 


General  J.  *B.  Gordon  has  just  been  elected  a 
Senator  from  Georgia.  There  were  some  curious 
features  about  this  election.  The  legislature  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  162  out  of  its  219 
members  belonging  to  that  order.  A  majority  of  the 
Alliance  favor  the  Sub-Treasury  warehouse  scheme. 
General  Gordon  opposed  it  as  impracticable  and 
“  un-Democratic,  ”  yet  he  was  elected.  Another 
strange  feature  of  the  canvass  was  the  fact  that  the 
radical  advocates  of  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  put 
forward  as  their  candidate  a  railroad  lawyer.  The 
Alliance  men  went  all  to  pieces  in  the  election. 
While  probably  a  majority  of  them  continued  to 
the  last  strenuously  opposed  to  the  election  of  Gor¬ 
don,  they  could  not  agree  to  combine  on  any  other 
candidate.  Meanwhile  a  strong  minority,  headed 
by  Governor  Northern,  whom  the  Alliance  recently 
elected,  indorsed  Gordon,  and  at  the  end  there  was 
a  regular  stampede  to  vote  for  the  successful  candi¬ 
date,  although  Colonel  Polk,  President  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  and  Dr.  Macune,  its  Secretary,  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  him.  _ 


The  editors  of  political  papers  seem  to  be  lying 
awake  nights  just  now  trying  to  think  out  good  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  farmers  who  have  “  gone  into  politics.” 
The  trouble  with  most  of  this  advice  is  that  these 
editors  do  not  at  all  comprehend  the  situation,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  farmers  can  easily  be  coaxed  or 
driven  back  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  The  fact  is  that  these  farmers  seek  to 
bring  into  politics  issues  upon  which  those  who  now 
lead  the  great  parties  can  hardly  divide.  In  the 
matter  of  just  and  fair  taxation  the  farmers  feel  that 
they  must  either  force  one  of  the  old  parties  to 
choose  new  leaders  and  a  new  policy  or  make  a  new 
party.  The  farmers  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  latter 
alternative,  however  enthusiastic  they  may  be  over 
their  success.  But,  our  friends  of  the  political  press 
must  realize  that  this  movement  is  different  from 
anything  this  country  has  ever  before  seen,  and  that 
those  who  attempt  to  “  head  it  off  ”  will  be  swamped. 
Among  the  many  comments  made  by  influential  city 
papers,  there  have  been  few  more  malicious  than 
this  from  the  New  York  Sun  : 

But  there  may  be  an  element  of  danger  to  invested  cap¬ 
ital  in  the  control  of  certain  State  legislatures  by  the 
Farmers’  Alliance.  Many  wild  notions,  such  as  laws  for 
the  preveutiou  of  foreclosures,  stay  laws,  and  the  like,  have 
had  strong  support  in  some  of  the  county  Alliances.  Hos 
tility  to  railroads  and  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  them 
arbitrarily,  aud  to  fix  rates  at  a  point  which  means  no  div¬ 
idends,  have  been  common  to  all  granger  movements:  aud 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  with  its  belief  in  the  government 
control  of  the  railroads,  is  no  exception.  Extreme  views 
are  likely  to  come  to  the  top  wherever  the  Alliance  is  in 
power.  Investors,  therefore,  will  do  well  to  be  cautious 
about  iucreaslng  their  investments  in  the  Granger  States 
before  the  animus  of  the  legislatures  has  been  fully  dis¬ 
closed. 

Are  the  farmers  then  fools  and  thieves?  We  have 
in  this  quotation  a  direct  hint  to  investors  to  keep 
away  from  these  “  Granger  States  ”  until  the  farm¬ 
ers  can  be  frightened  back  to  a  less  independent 
stand.  The  farmers  of  these  States  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  world  that  they  are  entirely  cap¬ 
able  of  doing  the  public  business  justly  and  econom¬ 
ically.  Let  them  do  it. 


The  other  day  in  Jersey  City  a  laboring  man  with 
a  large  family  dependent  upon  h  is  earnings  l  or  food 
and  clothing,  sacrificed  his  life  to  save  a  street  Arab 
from  death  by  a  railroad  train  and  the  daily  press 
was  filled  with  plaudits  of  his  heroic  deed.  Mean¬ 
while  his  wife  and  young  children  are  left  to  the  cold 
charity  of  an  unfeeling  world  which  is  more  prone 
to  praise  dead  heroes  than  to  appreciate  and  encour¬ 
age  live  ones.  This  sort  of  bosh  is  very  wearying  to 
the  flesh.  No  man  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  life, 
his  health,  his  strength  or  his  means  for  strangers 
and  leave  his  own  kin  to  suffer.  We  would  not 
teach  selfishness;  far  from  it.  But  a  man’s  duty  is 
to  care  for  his  own  loved  ones  first  of  all.  Our  dead 
hero  would  have  been  far  more  of  a  hero  had  he 
cared  for  his  own  life  and  labored  faithfully  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  now  destitute  ones.  The  man  who  strug¬ 
gles  faithfully  and  earnestly  against  discourage-  . 
ments  and  difficulties  to  fulfill  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  is  a  greater  hero  than  he  who  needlessly 
sacrifices  himself.  There  are  many  living  heroes  all 
about  us  whom  the  world  does  not  i*ecognize.  Do 
you  know  of  any?  Still  the  number  of  those  who, 
impulsively  or  deliberately,  risk  their  lives  for  the 
safety  of  others,  whether  friends  or  strangers,  is  so 
small  that  there  is  little  need  of  discouraging  the 
practice.  _ 

One  curious  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
lottery  law  has  recently  transpired.  It  has  been  a 
favorite  means  of  advertising  certain  baking  pow¬ 
ders  and  other  similar  goods  to  offer  presents  of 
glassware  to  purchasers.  This  has  been  declared 
illegal,  and  in  consequence  a  glass  factory,  employ 
ing  sevei’al  hundred  men  aud  manufacturing  this 
class  of  goods  exclusively,  has  been  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations.  Glass  making  of  itself  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  industry,  but  when  the  product  is 
used  for  illegal  purposes,  the  manufacturers  must 
suffer.  There  are  bottle  factories  whose  total  out- 
out  is  used  for  bottling  beers  and  other  liquors.  A 
aw  that  did  away  with  the  trade  in  intoxicating 
iquors  might  close  these  for  a  time.  This  might  be 
a  hardship  to  a  few,  but  it  would  hardly  be  re¬ 
gretted.  The  gambling  fostered,  and  the  tons  of 
cheap,  if  not  absolutely  harmful,  baking  powders 
foisted  upon  the  public  can  certainly  be  profitably 
dispensed  with,  even  though  a  few  innocent  indi¬ 
viduals  suffer  therefrom.  The  widespread  misery 
inflicted  by  the  liquor  ti*affic  is  far  rnoro  to  be 
l'egretted  than  any  individual  loss  or  hardship  that 
might  be  occasioned  by  its  abolishment.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  just  legislation.  The  farmers  re¬ 
cently  elevated  to  legislative  offices  should  remem¬ 
ber  tliis. 


BREVITIES. 

Hurry. 

Worry. 

Make  baste, 

Make  waste. 

Steady, 

Ready. 

He  sure, 

Knoure. 

“  ‘Mum’  is  the  word  of  the  season. 

Your  character  is  stenciled  on  your  face. 

Have  a  hobby  of  some  sort  and  get  some  fun  out  of  it. 

If  you  want  a  drunkard  manufactory,  move  into  a 
culer-drinkiug  neighborhood. 

The  results  of  Prof.  Bailey’s  grafting  the  tomato  on  the 
potato  and  the  potato  on  the  tomato  are  curiously 
interesting. 

Garlic  is  being  shipped  from  Italy  to  California  !  Is 
not  California’s  soil  strong  enough  to  produce  this  power¬ 
ful  “green  ?” 

“  Raisins”  are  made  by  drying  grapes  of  two  particular 
varieties.  “  Dried  grapes  ”  are  ordinary  table  grapes  dried 
aud  stemmed. 

Again  we  say  that  the  patent  system  is  a  tax.  Sit  down 
aud  figure  up  how  much  of  a  patent  tax  you  pay  on  what 
you  eat,  wear  and  use. 

The  McKinley  Bill  will  certainly  start  a  boom  in  maple 
sugarmakiug.  The  best  sugar  manufacturer  will  obtaiu 
more  for  his  product,  but  how  much  more  will  the  farmer 
obtain  for  his  beets  ? 

Riiodotypos  kerrioides  is  a  hardy  shrub,  valuable,  not 
alone  for  its  white  flowers,  but  also  for  the  black,  glossv 
berries  which  follow  aud  remain  until  spring.  Its  foliage 
resembles  the  Japan  kerria. 

Certain  dealers  in  New  York  are  putting  up  pure,  un¬ 
fermented  grape  juice  in  quart  and  pint  bottles.  These 
are  artificially  charged  with  carbonic  gas,  thus  giving  a 
“  sparkling”  wine  which  is  guaranteed  to  be,  and  really 
is,  free  of  alcohol. 

Not  satisfied  with  potato  diggers,  planters  and  sorters, 
the  inventors  are  now  devising  machines  for  cutting  the 
seed.  These  machines  are,  really,  sheers.  At  preseut  they 
are  crude  enough,  but  the  inventors  hope  to  perfect  them 
and  thus  save  the  tedious  work  of  cutting  by  hand. 

The  papers  are  full  of  chrysanthemum  talk.  That  is 
good.  What  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  is  improved  varieties 
that  will  bloom  out-of-doors  without  protection.  Thus  far, 
though  we  have  a  well  assorted  list  of  the  new  kiuds,  we 
do  not  find  one  among  them  superior  to  the  “  Artemesias” 
of  our  grand- parents. 

A  CONSPICUOUS  passenger  on  our  train  every  morning  is 
a  man  with  12  or  15  little  baskets  filled  with  water  cress. 
He  says  he  sells  the  cress  to  the  fashionable  hotels  at  a 
good  price.  But  pray  don’t  all  go  to  raising  water  cress 
unless  you  can  afford  to  wait  till  its  use  spreads  from  the 
ranks  of  the  “  400  ”  to  those  of  the  4,000,000. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  alluded  to  a  beautifu 
Althma,  which  bears  blue  single  blossoms.  It  was  sent  to 
the  Rural  Grounds  some  live  years  ago  by  Mr.  Saul,  of 
Washington.  Two  years  ago  seeds  of  the  plant  were  sown 
and  10  seedlings  bloomed  the  past  season.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  all  the  fiowers  are  alike  in  color— all  light  purple 
with  a  deep  purple  throat. 

Your  subscription  for  1891  will  be  free  (you  now  being 
a  subscriber)  if  you  send  us  a  chib  of  FOUR  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  besides  your  own,  at  the  club  price,  $1.50  each 
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MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

While  the  financial  disturbances  in  New 
York  and  London  have  unsettled  business 
to  a  great  extent  everywhere,  trading  in 
provisions  and  farm  produce,  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  is  in  a  fairly  prosperous  con¬ 
dition. 

The  grain  market  is  recovering  from  its 
recent  decline.  Prices  have  advanced  ma¬ 
terially  and  prospects  are  good  for  still 
further  advances.  No  extreme  high  prices 
•are  to  be  looked  for,  as  the  present  advance 
has  checked  export  business  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Receipts  are  light  at  this  port. 

The  situation  in  cattle,  hogs  and  meat 
products  is  a  peculiar  one.  Short  crops  of 
corn  have  compelled  many  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  to 
rush  their  animals  to  market  in  poor  con¬ 
dition,  with  the  result  that  the  market  is 
depressed.  The  probabilities  are  that,  later, 
prime  stock  will  be  considerably  higher, 
though  the  cost  of  feeding  must  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased.  The  weather  has  been 
exceptionally  favorable  for  the  handling  of 
Thanksgiving  poultry,  and  the  result  must 
be  satisfactory  both  as  to  condition  of 
stock  and  sales.  Receipts  thus  far  have 
been  liberal,  and  the  market  is  well  sup¬ 
plied. 

Dairy  products  have  reached  prices  that 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  producers  of 
fancy  goods,  and  it  is  improbable  that 
prices  will  go  much  higher.  The  increas¬ 
ing  practice  of  winter  dairying  and  the 
preference  of  consumers  for  fresh-made 
butter  tend  to  larger  supplies  of  and  bet¬ 
ter  prices  for  the  latter.  There  will  be  a 
continued  good  demand  and  fair  prices  for 
the  best  butter  and  cheese. 

Eggs  are  not  likely  to  be  much  lower, 
uuless  the  winter  should  prove  as  open  and 
favorable  to  egg  production  as  the  last. 
Canada  eggs  sell  for  so  much  less  than  the 
domestic  product  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
much  profit  in  sending  them  here  after  the 
duty  is  paid ;  then,  besides,  our  Canadian 
friends  have  taken  to  sending  them  to 
England,  so  the  future  of  the  American 
hen  seems  brighter. 

Fruits  of  good  quality,  well  packed  and 
arriving  in  sound  condition  are  likely  to 
meet  with  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

The  vegetables  that  most  interest  farm¬ 
ers  at  a  distance  from  this  market  are  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions.  Potatoes  are  somewhat 
lower  at  present,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  will  be  higher  as  soon  as  cold 
weather  renders  shipping  them  risky.  The 
increased  duty  will  restrict  importations 
and  will  tend  to  raise  the  price  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Then,  again,  if  the  price  advances 
beyond  a  certain  point,  consumption  will 
be  largely  decreased.  Complaints  of  ex¬ 
tensive  loss  from  rot  are  made  in  many 
places,  and  persons  having  fears  of  this  are 
likely  to  hurry  their  potatoes  to  market. 
While  a  higher  price  is  imminent,  a  con¬ 
siderable  margin  must  be  allowed  for  loss 
from  decay,  frost,  shrinkage,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  and  storing,  as  well  as 
loss  of  the  use  of  the  money.  As  for  on¬ 
ions,  one  year  ago  red  onions  were  $2  to  $3 
per  barrel ;  yellow,  §1.75  to  $2.  March  15, 
1890,  red  onfons  were  §3  to  $4  50  per  barrel ; 
yellow,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  To-day  red  and  yel¬ 
low  onions  of  good  quality  range  from  $2.50 
to  $3  per  barrel.  The  supply  in  the  country 
at  large  is  probably  no  larger,  if  so  large,  as 
one  year  ago.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  same  ratio  of  increase  will  hold 
good  for  the  next  three  mouths.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  increase.  Onions  to  be 
held  must  be  well  grown,  well  cured,  hard 
and  nice.  The  probability  is  that  it  will 
pay  to  hold  such,  but  we  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  advising  it.  Excessive 
prices  must  not  be  expected,  for  Bermuda 
and  the  South  furnish  so  many  onions  in 
the  early  spring.  The  frosts  South  last 
wiuter  probably  had  some  effect  on  the 
prices  of  held  stock  here,  as  they  did  upon 
other  products.  They  don’t  have  such  dis¬ 
astrous  frosts  every  year. 


Thk  total  export  shipments  of  American 
apples  from  all  ports,  to  November  15,  were 
192,000  barrels  against  305,000  barrels  to  the 
same  date  last  year.  Baldwins  sold  last 
week  in  Liverpool  for  17s.  to  19s.,  and  Ben 
Davis  from  15s.  6t l.  to  17s. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Lemons  come  mostly  from  Malaga  and 
many  of  them  are  quite  green. 

At  A  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Chamber 
of  Commerce  it  was  decided  to  send  a  depu¬ 
tation  to  urge  the  government  to  place  an 
import  duty  on  American  eggs. 

An  Italian  colony  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  are 
reported  to  have  sold  their  crop  of  1,500 
bushels  of  peanuts  for  $1.25  per  bushel,  and 
to  have  a  contract  to  grow  5,000  bushels 
next  year. 

California  wheat  has  been  finding  its 
way  eastward  to  quite  a  largo  extent  the 
present  season.  It  sells  fora  little  less  than 
the  eastern  grown  wheat,  but  millers  who 
have  tested  it  are  well  satisfied  with  its 
quality. 

Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  contributes  to  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  his  39th  annual  estimate  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  Eugland  for  1890.  His 
figures  are  given  from  data  at  Rothamsted, 
and  are  said  by  good  authorities  to  be 
altogether  too  high  for  the  country  at  large. 
This  is  unfortunate  as  coming  from  one 
whose  authority  in  such  matters  is  usually 
unquestioned. 

The  greatest  raisin  county  in  California 
is  Fresno,  where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  ad¬ 
apted  for  grape  culture.  That  county  last 
year  produced  about  625,000  boxes  of  rasins 
of  the  best  quality.  Riverside  came  next 
with  225,000  boxes.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  less  than  1,500  grape  vines  in  all  San 
Diego  County.  Now  there  are  3,000,000. 
Yolo  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest 
raisin-making,  and  its  output  last  year  was 
130,000  boxes.  Statistics  show  the  entire 
raisin  product  of  the  State  to  have  been  in 
various  years  as  follows :  1S75,  222,000 
pounds;  1880, 2,500,000;  18S5, 9  500,000  pounds, 
and  in  1889,  32,678,000  pounds.  The  yield  of 
the  present  year  cannot  be  estimated  as  yet 
with  any  accuracy,  but  it  will  probably 
reach  45,000,000  pounds,  for  the  increase  in 
acreage  is  very  great.  Last  year  there  were 
less  than  60,000  acres  of  vines  in  bearing, 
but  planting  was  carried  on  extensively. 
Perhaps  10,000  acres  of  new  vineyards  are 
in  bearing  this  year,  and  the  next  year 
nearly  95,000  acres  will  be  in  full  bearing. 
This  should  swell  the  output  in  1S91  to  at 
least  55,000,000  pounds. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

There  are  157  farmers  in  the  new  Ver¬ 
mont  Legislature. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  has 
been  established  at  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a  sugar 
school  at  Audubon  Park  Sugar  Experiment 
Station,  La. 

It  is  said  that  25  Northern  farmers  have 
bought  3,000  acres  in  Alabama  and  will  be¬ 
gin  cooperative  farming. 

The  Vermont  House  has  passed  the  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  separate  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont. 

The  Wilmington  Abattoir  and  Cold  Stor¬ 
age  Company  has  been  organized  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  for  the  purpose  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  cattle. 

The  New  York  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,000  to  buy 
lands  and  sink  artesian  wells  for  irrigation 
In  the  James  River  Valley. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  market 
house  in  the  world  is  being  erected  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  and 
Market  Streets,  for  the  use  of  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers. 

The  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange 
has  made  arrangements  for  an  excursion 
to  California  in  February,  and  has  sent  in¬ 
vitations  to  similar  organizations  in  New 
York  to  join  them. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  denied  an 
application  made  ou  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  Trout  River,  N.  Y.,  for  permission  to 
take  grain  from  the  United  States  to  Can¬ 
ada  to  be  ground  and  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  free  of  duty,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  the 
granting  of  such  a  privilege. 


The  American  Harvester  Company  was 
organized  in  Chicago  last  week  with  a 
capital  of  $35,000,000.  It  is  the  largest  cor¬ 
poration  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  will 
manufacture  harvesting  machinery.  The 
directors  are  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Wm. 
Deering,  Hon.  Walter  A.  Wood,  Lewis 
Miller,  Col.  A.  L.  Conger  and  Gen.  A.  S. 
Bushnell,  all  well  known  manufacturers. 

A  decision  has  been  rendered  by  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  Spalding  that  while  no  ob¬ 
jection  is  perceived  to  the  practice  of  pass¬ 
ing  free  of  duty  cattle  of  undoubted  domes¬ 
tic  origin  which  may  have  strayed  into 
Mexican  territory,  there  is  serious  objection 
to  the  extension  of  the  same  privileges  to 
the  increase  of  such  cattle  (calves)  which 
may  have  occurred  during  their  absence  in 
foreign  territory.  Collectors  are  instructed 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  duty  on  all  such 
animals  crossing  the  line. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cider 
and  Cider  Vinegar  Makers’  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  will  be  held  at  the  Laclede 
Hotel,  St.  Lonis,  December  16  and  17,  1890. 
The  programme  will  be  issued  about  De¬ 
cember  1,  and  sent  to  all  cider  makers  on 
the  secretary’s  list,  and  to  others  who  re¬ 
quest  it.  This  promises  to  be  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  meeting.  Papers  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  An  exhibit  of  cider-making 
machinery  and  appliances  will  be  made. 
The  testing  of  samples  of  vinegar  will  be 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting.  L. 
R.  Bryant,  Secretary,  Princeton,  Ill. 

Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
second  A.  &  M.  college  in  North  Texas. 

P.  D.  Hinebauch,  Veterinarian  at  the 
Indiana  Station,  goes  to  North  Dakota. 

The  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 
offers  a  short  winter  course  in  agriculture. 

The  transactions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  have  been  published. 

W.  I.  Chamberlain  has  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Arizona  Station  has  been  organized 
with  F.  A.  Gulley,  director,  and  C.  B.  Col- 
lingwood,  chemist. 

The  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  have  issued 
bulletins  ou  road-making. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  sends 
out  a  statement  of  what  is  being  done  and 
what  is  to  be  done  there.  Not  much  done 
yet. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station  issues  Bulle¬ 
tins  21  and  22  —  Tomatoes  and  on  The 
Effect  of  Grain  Rations  for  Cows  at  Past¬ 
ure. 

The  Vermont  Station  issues  Bulletin  21, 
containing  A  New  Milk  Test,  Testing 
Milk  at  Creameries,  and  Notes  for  the 
Laboratory. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  87  States  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  103  delegates. 

A  dairy  school  in  Wales  has  just  gradu¬ 
ated  29  young  ladies  and  four  young  men, 
who  were  obliged  to  pass  an  oral  examina¬ 
tion  in  butter  and  cheese  making. 

Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Indiana, 
will  hold  a  special  winter  course  in  agri¬ 
culture,  commencing  Tuesday,  January 
13,  1891.  Write  to  Prof.  C  S.  Plumb. 

The  alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  have  formed  au  alumni 
club.  The  officers  are :  President,  W.  C. 
Parker ;  treasurer,  C.  L.  Flint ;  clerk,  F. 
H.  Fowler;  directors,  Dr.  Austin  Peters, 
Fred  G.  May,  W.  H.  Bowker. 

The  chemist  of  the  South  Dakota  Station 
states  that  one  ton  of  pine  straw  contains 
the  fertility  found  in  a  mixture  of  300 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  100  pounds 
of  kainit,  or  150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
100  pounds  of  kainit  and  50  pounds  of  su¬ 
perphosphate. 

The  Michigan  Station  issues  Bulletins  65 
aud  66,  Planting  for  Honey  and  The 
Plum  Curculio.  In  the  first  Prof.  Cook 
describes  three  plants,  the  Chapman  Honey 
Plant,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Plant, 
aud  the  Melissa,  which  he  is  growing  in 
an  experimental  way  for  bee  food.  The 
second  tells  all  about  the  curculio  aud 
the  methods  of  fighting  it. 


The  Mississippi  Station  issues  Bulletin 
13,  Feeding  for  Milk  and  Butter.  It 
was  found  that  for  milk  a  ration  of  Lespe- 
deza  (Japan  Clover)  and  cotton  seed  was 
the  most  economical  for  that  part  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Corn  meal  is  too  expensive  for 
use  in  that  State  and  cotton  seed  is  cheaper 
than  cotton  seed  meal.  It  is  also  claimed 
that,  the  cheapest  milk  ration  is  also  the 
cheapest  butter  ration — if  no  consideration 
be  given  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
Who  wants  to  make  poor  butter  ? 

Farmers’  Meetings. 

New  York  farmers’  institutes  will  be 
held  at  Granville,  December  1—2 ;  Sandy 
Hill,  December  3— 4;  Quaker  Street,  Decem¬ 
ber  5 — 6. 

Wisconsin  farmers’  institutes  will  be  held 
at  Clear  Lake  and  Bloomer,  December  1 — 2; 
New  Richmond  and  Chetek,  December  3— 
4;  Knapp  and  Rice  Lake,  December  5—6. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  hold  a  public  winter  meeting 
at  Worcester,  December  2—4.  Noted 
speakers  from  several  States  will  parti¬ 
cipate. 

Farmers’  institutes  in  Indiana  will  be 
held  at  Angola,  December  1—2;  Tobinsport, 
December  2—3;  Auburn,  December  3 — 4; 
Evansville,  December,  4—5  ;  Kendallville, 
December  5—6. 

The  Michigan  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  20th  annual  meeting  at 
Kalamazoo,  December 2 — 4.  The  programme 
covers  a  wide  range  of  topics.  An  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  winter  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables 
will  be  made. 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
held  at  Walton,  Delaware  County,  Decem¬ 
ber  9 — 11.  An  interesting  programme  is 
offered.  Premiums  will  be  offered  for  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Cane  Growers’  Association 
will  couvene  at  the  Fairport  Grange  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  December  9.  to  continue  two 
days.  Ladies  especially  are  invited. 
Samples  of  this  year’s  product  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited. 

The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at 
Topeka,  December  2— 4.  A  feature  of  the 
meeting  will  be  free  entertainment  provided 
by  the  citizens.  Exhibitions  of  fruits, 
flowers  aud  garden  vegetables  are  desired. 
An  interesting  programme  is  offered.  G.  C. 
Brackett,  secretary,  Lawrence. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

W  est  Mill  Creek,  Pa. — Crops  not  very 
good;  farmers  discouraged.  Wheat,  fair 
yield.  Barley,  half  crop  or  less.  Corn, 
fair.  Oats,  half  crop  and  light  weight. 
Hay  good,  but  not  much  clover  seed.  No 
apples  near  the  Lake  Shore  ;  few  of  poor 
quality  further  south.  Potatoes,  large 
yield,  but  rotted  badly  ;  whole  fields  not 
worth  digging.  Other  vegetables  plentiful. 
Grapes,  an  immense  yield  ;  as  high  as  six 
tons  per  acre.  No  pears,  peaches,  plums  or 
quinces  to  speak  of.  Wheat,  $1 ;  barley, 
75  to  90  cents;  oats,  50  cents;  corn  in  ear,  50 
cents ;  hay,  $5  to  $8  per  ton ;  potatoes,  90 
cents  to  $1.10  per  bushel ;  grapes  about  $55 
per  ton;  cabbages,  4  to  8  cents  per  head. 

c.  w.  z. 

Wango,  N.  Yr.— The  wettest  fall  ever 
known.  Wheat  lookingiwell.  Pastures  and 
meadows  never  in  better  condition,  espec¬ 
ially  the  newly  seeded.  Mice  are  making 
havoc  with  meadows  where  the  aftermath 
has  not  been  mowed  or  fed  off.  Potatoes 
scarce  and  sell  quickly  at  $1.  Some  farmers 
are  selling  their  butter  to  grocers  for  18  to 
20  cents;  some  are  getting  25^cents.  Apples 
are  mostly  sold  at  $3  to  $4  per  barrel.  Will 
hay  be  higher  in  spring?  There  is  but  little 
corn  fodder  in  the  country.  It  is  best  to  be 
saviug,  even  in  times  of  plenty,  c.  H.  F. 

Dover,  Del.— Unfavorable  fall  for  seed¬ 
ing;  too  much  rain.  Crops  mostly  short. 
Corn  a  lighter  crop  than  was  expected.  Pota¬ 
toes  nearly  a  failure,  owing  to  rot.  Sweet 
potatoes  aud  tomatoes  only  good  crops 
grown.  Wheat  has  a  fine  start,  though 
sown  late.  Stock  still  on  pasture.  Times 
are  hard,  aud,  thanks  to  the  McKinley  Bill, 
likely  to  be  still  harder.  Little  change  in 
markets.  a.  g.  s. 
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LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  November  24,  1890 


Beans.— Marrows— New,  $3000  83  40;  New  Mediums 
choice.  $2  35 ;  Pea,  $2  3502 40 ;  Red  KifJney.88  75  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  40082  50  •  Foreign  Mediums.  81  75® 
(2  20;  do  Marrow,  $2  70?  82  90;  Green  Peas.  $1  05® 81  10. 

Butter— Creamery.— E)Kln.  best.  29® - c;  State  and 

Pennsjlvania,  2102656°;  Wrstern.  best,  28<a2856°:  do 
prime,  2556027c ;  do  good,  23@25e  ;  do  poor,  20®22c  ; 
Western  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  22®24o:  do  line, 
18320c  ;  do  po  r,  12®  14c.  Dairy.- State,  best,  25@26c  ; 
do  prime,  22024c;  do  good.  19<e21c:  do  poor.  14®18c  ; 
Western,  prime,  18®20e  ;  do  fair,  18»15c;  do  poor.  1’. 
®12c  ;  do  factory,  best,  18320;  do  prime  18@14c;  do 
good,  1081256c. 

Cheksk.— Fancy,  Sept.,  9560954c:  fancy,  August,  9® 
9J4c;  good,  &V6@89^;  fair.  75408c  ;  light  skims,  65607c  ; 
skims,  2@2'6c.;  Ohio,  Flat,  65609c. 

Eoos.— Near-by,  fresn,  27@28c ;  Canadian,  24® 
25c. ;  Southern,  22@23c:  Western,  best,  254 26s;  Ice¬ 
house.  18@24c  1  Limed,  18560 19c. 

Fruits.— Fresh.— Apples,  Snow,  83  50@85(j0;  King, 
$4  0U@$5C0;  Baldwin,  $2  50084  50:  Groin.  $325»$5  00; 
Ben  Davis,  $3  50®$4  50 :  common  to  good,  Si  00®$  i  00; 
Lemons,  per  box,  $3  753$5  00;  Pears,  Cooking,  per 
bbl.,  $4  00®$5  00;  Seck<  1,  per  keg,  $4ra$5;  Anjou,  do, 
(2  25383  00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  *50  $6 ;  Shcl 'on  per 
keg  $3@$4 ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $8a.$10  00  per 
I, hi.;  $2  G2@$3  00  p3i  (  rate;  do  Jersey  $2  00  a  $2  75  per 
crate  ;  Grapes,  Concord,  lG®25e  per  basket.  Catawba, 
15®27c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges,  $2  25®$4  er  box. 

Domestic  Drikd-AppIps— Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1356016c;  poor,  1256®  13c ;  coarse  cut,  856®9e ;  sliced, 
8®llc.;  do  old,  356@  894c;  Chopped,  4@454c;  Cores  and 
skins,  4®45£e.  Cherries,  new,  19032c ;  do,  old,  8®10c. 
Raspberries,  28  380c;  Blackberries,  839c :  Huckle¬ 


berries,  new,  18@20c;  Plums,  new.  10®12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  80®33c;  do  unpeeled.  17@'<0c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  654®'c ;  Apricots,  California,  17@2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  16317c. 

Game. — Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  $1G0@$125;  English 
snipe,  fresh, per  doz.  $1  25®  $1  50;  Golden  plover,  prime, 
p*r  doz.,  $125®$150:  Sand  snipe,  per  doz.,  20@25c ; 
Par  ridges,  State,  per  pair,  $1  (.00*1  12;  do  Western, 
pir  pa  r,  75e@*l  (0;  Grouse,  Western,  per  pair,  50c® 
$1;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  60®"5c;  Venlscn,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb.  14016c;  do  frozen,  14@15c:  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  0  @*3  50;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $t@$l  50;  do.  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  50 
®65c;  do,  do.  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  406  50c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20325c ;  Rabbits,  j  er  pair,  20@30c. 

Hay.-  Choice,  70@75c  ,  Timothy,  No.  1,  65»70e;  do  No. 
2  50®60c:  shipping,  40<a 45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45@50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye.  89085c.;  short  rye,  40®50c,  oat  and 
wheat  40S45c. 

Honey  —California  ext’acte  1  steady  at  694@7c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher.  Comb  honey  quiet  at  17®18o 
for  white  clover  In  l  loboxis;  15@lCc  for  2-lb  boxes ; 
buckwheat  quoted,  :2@llc. 

Hops.- State, ’90  crop,  42*  45c;  do,  prime  and  choice, 
’89, 31(9  38c,  do  good,  28029c  do  common,  23®25c;  do,  1888, 
good  ant  prime,  18c21c;  do  do,  common,  16@17c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1389  crops,  25(5  32c;  do,  1890  crop,  42®  43c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  weak.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  5<S554c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  8560456c ; 
Pecans,  10012c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00085  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75@$2  25  per  bushel. 

Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  9@10c; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  956@10c.  do  Western,  per  lb, 
9310c;  roosters,  per  lb,  50i6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  103 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  553  83c  ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  $1  253$  1  30. 

Poultry.—  Dressed — Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  10® 
12c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  lt®13o;  do  common  to, 
good,  7@9o ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10316;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®$ - ;  do  dark,  do,  $150; 


Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  8@12c.;  Western,  7 
Bile;  Fowls,  near  by,  12®13c. 

Vegetables. —  Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  per  bbl. 
$2  40082  50;  Jersey,  per  do.,  $1  75® $2  50 ;  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  do.,  8175082  50;  Sweets,  do,  *100 
@$2  75.  Onions— Western  New  York  $175082  25;  Con¬ 
necticut  Red,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  White,  $3  50@$4  00;  do 
yellow.  $2  50@$3  00;  Western,  $2  25@$2  50 ;  Jersey,  $2  25 
@$2  75;  Cabbage,  L.  I„  per  100,  $2  250$5  00 ;  Squash, 
per  bbl.,  75c@$l  25;  Turnips,  per  bbl.  75«80c .  Egg 
Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1  50@$4  00 ;  Cauliflower,  per  bbl.,  81® 
$2  50,  Celery,  per  doz..  25c@75c ;  String  Beans,  per 
crate,  $2@$2  50 ;  Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate,  $1  50@$3. 

GRAIN  MARKKT8. 

WHEAT  —An  element  of  firmness  was  the  moderate 
Interior  movement  coupled  with  the  fair  clearances 
of  flour  from  the  seaboard.  Cables  were  weak  and 
lower,  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  break  here,  and 
they  were  Ignored.  Export  deman  1  was  slow,  but 
this  failed  to  arrest  the  upw  ard  tendeney.  The  spot 
market  responded  with  a  rise  of  2540294c,  and  closed 
Arm.  The  advance,  however,  served  to  check  the 
export  movement.  Sales-Ungraded  Winter  Red  at 
9654C®$1  0156 :  Nc.  1  Northern,  spring,  $1  (li  94®$1  0196; 

No.  2  Red  quoted,  99%c  elevator,  $1  OUt  afloat;  No.  I 

Hard.  Nominal,  81  0656;  No.  2  November,  9916;  ho 
December,  93e@$l  0051;  do  January,  $1  00560*1  02  5  16; 
do  February,  $1  010*1  0356;  do  March,  $'■  0216"  81  0456; 
do  May,  $1  02163  $1  0554;  do  July,  99540*1  Oi'56-  RYE.— 
Neglected  and  nominal.  Western,  In  boatloads, 
quoted  at  72a74c:  Canada,  710725*  c  to  arrive;  State, 
78®fOc  BARLEY.-Unchangei  and  dull.  Sales -No.  2 
Milwaukee,  quoted  at  Site;  Ungi tided  Canada,  Site© 
»7e;  No.  2  do,  87<S88c;  extra  No.  2  do,  91  92C;  No.  1 
Canada,  97c.  BARLEY  MALT.- In  light  request. 
CORN.— On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise  of  94®!c  with 
restricted  offerings,  thus  checking  trade  In  a  great 
measure.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  57140 
6854c  ;  No.  2  Mixed,  57560  5794c  store  and  elevator.  5794 
@5Sl4c  afloat ;  No.  2  November,  5'5t,c ;  do  December, 
575605354c;  do  January,  535605956c;  do  May,  58 1605954c. 


OATS.— Continued  light  receipts  helped  the  upward 
tendency.  On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise,  leading  to  a 
fair  degree  of  activity.  Sales— No.  3  mixed,  4fi56c@ 
4654c  elevator;  No.  8  white,  49540  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
475404794c  elevator ;  No.  2  white,  5014®@5'c  elevator; 
No.  1  White,  58c  elevator;  No.  2  Chicago.  48t4<» 4994c; 
Ungraded  mixed  Western,  4556@r0c:  do  white,  500  56c; 
No.  2  November,  48c;  do  December,  475*@48hc;  do 
January,  4994c;  do  May,  5bj605O94e;  No.  2  White 
December,  56 >6®  5156c  ;  do  January,  511606276c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  —The  feeling  was  firm  at  the  opening,  and 
sellers  generally  rated  the  market  10c  higher.  The 
finish  was  a  little  dull,  owing  to  the  late  arrival  of 
five  carloads,  but  about  everjthlug  was  closed  out. 
Very  common  to  choice  native  steers  sold  at  $8  fO0$5 
pfr  100  pounds:  oxen  and  states  at  $3*83  75  bulls  and 
cows  at  $1  90@$3  15.  Latest  private  cable  advices  In¬ 
dicate  a  dull  market  for  re  frigerated  beef  at  3%fl.  or 
scant  754c  per  pound;  and  report  American  steers 
selllugon  the  London  market  at5&554d,  or  lOolOWc, 
estimated  dressed  weight,  sinking  the  offal.  The 
Liverpool  market  is  a  'rifle  better  than  this,  but  55*d, 
or  lie,  Is  about  the  out  hie  quotation.  The  shipments 
from  this  port  for  the  week  are  unusually  light, 

MILCH  COWS.— No  trade  worth  noting.  Feeling  a 
trifle  firm  for  good  cows. 

CALVES.— Demand  fair  at  steady  prices,  with  veals 
8f  Uitig  at  50756c,  gra'sers  at  254''  25*c.  Wes’crns  at  8® 
354c  f  r  lightish  calves.  Dressed  calves  wore  a  little 
fltm  at  7(«.  10c  for  country  dresseu  veals,  80  1c  for  cUy 
dressed,  w  th  selected  carcass  s  bringing  1156012c, 
and  dressed  Westerns  sold  at  45*0 6c. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  The  market  opened  fair  at 
steady  prices,  but  the  feeling  at  the  close  was  dull, 
and  a  little  undertone  of  weakness  was  apparent. 
Late  arrivals  could  not  t.  e  closed  out  Fair  10  prime 
sheep  sold  at  $4  75<a  5  50  per  00  pounds ;  bucks  and 
culls  at  *3;  In  mbs  at  $606  75  for  medium  to  choice. 
The  dead  market  has  not  rallied  In  sympathy  with 
the  advance  on  live  lambs,  and  butchers  find  It 
almcst  impossible  to  advance  pilccs.  Dress>  d  mutton 
sold  slowly  at  Re 8hc  and  only  a  few  choice  heavy 
wethers  can  be  marked  up  te  9.«  9Rc.  Dressed  lambs 
sold  mainly  at  8@  956C,  and  10c  was  an  extreme  price 
for  gilt  edged  stock. 

HOGS.— The  market  Is  rather  Ann  at  #3  90® $3  65  for 
Westerns,  and  State  hogs  are  quoted  at  83  70@$4. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to 
your  friend  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after 
you  have  read  it  and  written  your 
name  on  the  corner. 


PROF.  KOCH’S  BENEFICENT  DIS¬ 
COVERY. 

The  Professor  and  his  Lymph.— A 
sturdily-built,  extremely  modest  little  man, 
not  over  five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  with 
distinctly  common-place  features  and  dark 
hair  and  beard  turning  gray,  and  wearing 
all  the  time  triplex  glasses  of  great  power 
over  large,  gray  eyes  once  penetrating  and 
luminous,  but  now  robbed  of  their  bright¬ 
ness  as  well  as  of  much  of  their  charm  and 
power  by  a  long  series  of  years  of  close 
microscopic  work — behold  Prof.  Koch  of 
Berlin,  the  most  famous  scientist  of  the 
world  to  day,  the  discoverer  of  a  specific 
remedy  for  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs,  the 
larnyx,  in  the  joints  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  father  of  bacteriology, 
the  latest  universally  accepted  addition  to 
the  science  of  therapeutics — that  depart¬ 
ment  of  medicine  concerned  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  application  of  remedies  for  dis¬ 
eases.  In  1882,  after  years  of  study,  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  tuberculosis,  either  in  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  in  lupus,  or  in  the  lungs,  as  in  con¬ 
sumption,  is  distinctly  contagious  and  due 
to  a  special  form  of  bacillus  or  microsopic 
germ.  It  multiplies  rapidly  and  can  be 
readily  detected,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope,  in  the  sputa  or  expectorations, 
and  other  dejecta  of  the  patient.  Ever 
since  the  professor,  one  of  the  most  famous, 
careful  and  reliable  physicians  of  the  age, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  deadly 
parasite  and  has  been  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  inoculating  fluid  which  would  be 
as  efficacious  a  remedy  against  consump¬ 
tion  as  Jenner’s  discovery  has  been 
against  small  pox  aud  Pasteur’s  against 
hydrophobia.  After  persistent  and  intel¬ 
ligent  study  for  years,  and  a  multitude  of 
experiments  on  the  “lower  creation,”  es¬ 
pecially  guinea-pigs,  he  now  claims  to  have 
found  what  he  sought  in  a  lymph  or  trans¬ 
parent  fluid,  brownish  in  color  and  not 
easily  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Some  Particulars.— Prof.  Koch  has  been 
personally  superintending  the  treatment  of 
20  patients  representing  various  stages  of 
consumption.  In  15  cases  the  bacilli  have 
completely  disappeared  from  the  sputa  of  the 
patients,  who  have  gained  much  in  weight 
and  general  appearance  as  well  as  spirits. 
In  the  remaining  five  cases  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  disease  is  stopped.  These  are 
all  advanced  cases  in  which  large  cavities 
already  exist  in  the  lungs.  Many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  have  been  treated  by  the 
Professor’s  assistants,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  patients  under  treatment  for 
the  early  stages  of  consumption  became  free 
from  every  symptom  of  the  disease  and 
might  be  pronounced  cured:  patients  with 
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cavities  not  too. highly  developed  have  im¬ 
proved  considerably  and  are  almost  cured; 
and  only  in  those  whose  lungs  contain 
large  cavities  can  no  improvement  be 
proved.  The  inference  is  thatconsumption, 
when  treated  in  the  early  stages,  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  cured  by  this  remedy,  though  of 
course  no  conclusive  experience  can  yet  exist 
to  prove  that  the  cure  is  lasting.  Relapses 
may  occur,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  they 
they  can  be  cured  as  quickly  as  the  first 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that, as  in  other  infectious  diseases, 
patients  once  cured  may  retain  immunity 
from  another  attack.  The  remedy  does 
not  kill  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  the  tuber¬ 
culous  tissue  inclosing  it  It  can  influence 
living  tuberculous  tissue  only  and  has  no 
effect  on  dead  tissue.  In  such  tissue  living 
bacilli  may  still  possibly  be  present  and 
are  either  thrown  off  with  the  necrosed  tis¬ 
sue  or  may  possibly  enter  the  neighboring 
and  still  living  tissues;  hence,  first,  the 
living  tuberculous  tissue  must  be  caused 
to  undergo  necrosis,  and  then  every 
thing  must  be  done  to  remove  the  dead 
tissue  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fact 
that  the  remedy  kills  the  tuberculous 
tissue  and  acts  only  on  living  tissue 
explains  the  phenomenon  that  though  ex¬ 
tremely  active  it  can  be  given  in  rapidly 
increasing  doses,  for  it  is  found  that  the 
dose  in  about  three  weeks  can  be  increased 
to  500  times  the  original  quantity.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment  there  is  a  good  deal  of  tuber¬ 
culous  living  tissue  and  that  consequently 
a  small  amount  of  the  active  principle 
suffices  to  cause  a  strong  reaction.  But 
after  each  injection,  a  certain  amount  of 
the  tissue  capable  of  reacting  disappears 
and  then  larger  doses  are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  amount  of  reaction  as  before. 

Such  Is  the  briefest  possible  acc  unt  of 
the  chief  points  in  Professor  Koch’s  benefi¬ 
cent  discovery,  which  appears  destined  to 
effect  a  marvelous  revolution  in  theraneu- 
tics,  the  world  over. 


AFTER  ELECTION  VIEW. 

The  latest  election  returns  show  clearly 
that  the  farmers’  movement  has  had  a 
powerful  effect  on  political  matters  alike 
in  the  National  and  State  legislatures  and 
in  local  affairs.  It  has  accomplished  far 
more  within  the  two  old  parties  than  at 
first  appeared.  It  has  toppled  the  dominant 
parties  from  control  in  several  of  the  States; 
it  has  made  sure  of  a  respectable  farmer 
representation  in  both  Houses  of  the  next 
Congress,  and  in  a  large  number  of  the 
State  legislatures,  but  more  significant 
still  are  the  local  revolutions  it  has 
wrought  in  a  thousand  minor  political  dis¬ 
tricts  where  a  change  of  control  nas  been 
swift  and  unexpected.  It  happens  that 
the  granger  revolt  from  old  political  domin¬ 
ation  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  Demo¬ 
cratic  victory;  but  the  Democrats  will  make 
the  most  egregious  mistake  of  their  lives 
if  they  interpret  the  result  as  a  distinct  tri¬ 
umph  for  their  own  party.  The  farmer’s 
muscular  right  has  just  delivered  a  knock¬ 
out  blow  to  the  most  successful  of  the  old 
parties — that  now  in  power — its  brawny 
left  may,  two  years  hence,  strike  out  with 
equal  force  and  effect  against  the  other. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  teach  both  alike  a 
severe  lesson  before  either  will  acknowledge 
the  rights  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  his 
determination  and  power  to  enforce  them. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  effects  of  his  first 
bout  in  the  political  arena. 

The  present  Lower  House  of  Congress 
consists  of  177  Republicans  and  153  Demo¬ 
crats,  so  that  the  Republicans  have  a  ma 
jority  of  23.  The  next  House  will  con 
sistof230  Democrats,  93  Republicans  and 
eight  Alliance  men  from  old-time  Republi¬ 
can  States.  Colonel  T.  L  Polk,  President 
of  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance,  says 
that  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  a 
certainty  that  the  House  will  contain 
at  least  38  straight-out  Alliance  men, 
besides  from  12  to  15  others  who  are  pledged 
to  the  Alliance.  In  the  present  House  there 
are  only  a  baker’s  dozen  farmer  Represen¬ 
tatives,  so  that  there  will  be  a  very  decent 
increase  in  the  next ;  but  they  will  not  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  as  was  hoped;  for 
the  Democrats  have  such  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  they  outnumber  the  Repub¬ 
licans  aud  Alliance  men  combined.  Still 
the  influence  the  Alliance  and  kindred  ag¬ 
ricultural  organizations  can  bring  to  bear 
on  Congressmen  belonging  to  the  two  old 
parties  is  so  great  that  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  is  likely  to  have  far  more  power  in 
the  next  Congress  than  in  any  that  has 
ever  existed. 

The  South  is  still  solidly  Democratic, 
whether  controlled  by  the  old  party  or  by 


the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  the  other  labor 
and  agricultural  associations  that  have 
been  cooperating  with  it.  Failing  to  secure 
their  demands  from  the  Democratic  party 
in  Arkansas,  some  of  these  started  in  to  aid 
the  more  compliant  Republicans,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  most  of  these  swung  into 
line  with  their  old  associates,  and  the  State 
went  Democratic  by  increased  majorities. 
In  Texas,  and  also  in  Alabama,  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Alliance  went  into  the  field  too  early 
in  the  season,  to  capture  the  Democratic  or¬ 
ganizations;  but  the  old  “war-horses,”  hav¬ 
ing  ample  time,  so  manipulated  matters 
that  they  captured  the  Alliance.  In  Texas, 
however,  the  organization  secured  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Attorney  General  Hogg  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  on  account  of  his  vigorous  action 
against  the  railroad  pool,  which  had  made 
extortionate  freight  and  passenger  rates. 
With  his  triumphant  election  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  has  been  passed  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  with  ample  powers  to  reg¬ 
ulate  traffic  and  make  reasonable  freight 
and  passenger  rates.  It  also  ordains  that 
the  public  lands  shall  henceforth  be  sold 
only  to  actual  settlers,  instead  of,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  in  large  tracts,  chiefly  to  capitalists, 
cattle  kings  and  syndicates.  Owing  to  the 
vast  size  of  the  State  and  to  the  fact  that 
in  joining  the  Union,  in  1845,  it  retained 
its  rights  to  all  the  enormous  domain  of  the 
Texas  Republic,  the  Lone  Star  State  still 
owns  a  vast  amount  of  school  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  lands. 

In  the  rock-ribbed  Republican  States  the 
struggle  was  probably  fiercest  in  Kansas, 
where  the  Republicans,  Democrats  and 
Farmers’  Alliance  had  each  a  State  ticket 
in  the  field.  This  was  the  banner  Republi¬ 
can  State  two  years  ago,  having  given  a 
majority  of  82,000  for  Harrison,  and  sent 
seven  Republicans  and  only  two  Democrats 


to  Congress,  and  elected  a  State  legislature 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  Now  the 
legislature  has  a  fair  majority  of  Alliance 
men.  Humphrey,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  governor,  has  only  about  6,000  ma¬ 
jority  over  Willetts,  the  farmers’  candidate, 
while  the  Congressional  delegation  con¬ 
sists  of  five  Alliance-Democrats  and  two 
Republicans.  Ingalls,  the  brilliant,  learned, 
eloquent,  vitriolic  United  States  Senator, 
whose  term  expires  on  March  4,  1891,  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Alliance,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Willetts,  or  even  Rob¬ 
inson,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  may  be  elected  to  succeed  him.  He 
is  going  to  fight,  however,  and  it  is  said 
that  30  of  the  Alliance  men  who  secured 
their  nominations  from  the  order  as  op¬ 
ponents  to  the  Senator,  were  really  pledged 
to  support  him.  Backed  by  these  and  the 
regular  Republicans,  he  would  have  95 
votes,  or  12  more  than  enough  to  elect  him. 
Among  the  Kansas  Alliance  men  and 
among  members  of  the  order  elsewhere 
also,  there  is  a  growing  determination  to 
effect  a  union  of  all  the  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  start  a  Farmers’  Party  early 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  Presidential 
contest  in  1892. 

In  Illinois  the  legislature,  on  joint  ballot 
consists  of  101  Republicans,  100  Democrats 
and  three  representatives  of  the  Farmers’ 
Mutual  Benefit  Association.  These,  there¬ 
fore,  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  in  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  sue 
ce?d  Far  well,  their  action  will  be  decisive. 
General  John  M.  Palmer  is  the  Democratic 
candidate,  and  Farwell  wants  to  succeed 
himself  as  the  Republican.  Palmer  was 
nominated  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote 
as  far  as  that  could  be  done,  and  at  the  age 
of  74  he  has  carried  on  a  splendid  campaign 
on  that  basis,  and  as  the  farmers  favor  the 
election  of  Senators  directly  by  the  people, 


It  is  claimed  that  he  will  get  the  votes  of 
the  trio.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  maintain  that  because  they  were 
formerly  staunch  Republicans  they  will 
vote  with  their  old  associates.  In  the 
present  Congress  Illinois  has  seven  Demo¬ 
cratic  Representatives  and  thirteen  Repub¬ 
licans;  in  the  next  she  will  have  fourteen 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans. 

In  Nebraska,  the  farmers  have  secured 
entire  control  of  the  legislature,  though 
the  Democrats  have  elected  the  governor. 
In  the  present  Congress  the  Nebraska  dele¬ 
gation  consists  of  three  Republicans  ;  in 
the  next  it  will  consist  of  two  Alliance 
men  and  one  Democrat. 

In  Minnesota  Merriam,  Republican,  has 
been  elected  to  the  governorship  by  2,500 
majority.  There  were  three  tickets  in 
the  field,  the  Alliance  vote  being  less 
than  two-thirds  of  either  of  the  others.  The 
Alliance  men,  however,  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  legislature. 

In  Wisconsin  the  tidal  wave  was  espe¬ 
cially  disastrous  to  the  Republicans.  The 
Democrats  have  elected  the  governor  and 
will  have  a  majority  of  about  30  on  joint 
ballot.  This  means  the  election  of  a  Demo¬ 
crat  to  succeed  Senator  Spooner  after 
March  4,  next;  and  a  Democrat  is  also 
likely  to  succeed  Senator  Sawyer  two  years 
hence.  The  Congressional  delegation  will 
be  changed  from  seven  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats  to  seven  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans.  Ex- Postmaster  General  Vilas 
is  likely  to  succeed  Spooner.  The  farmers 
allowed  Governor  Hoard  to  fail  of  a  reflec¬ 
tion,  but  appear  to  have  gained  no  counter¬ 
balancing  advantage. 

In  Michigan  the  whole  Democratic  ticket 
is  elected.  The  Senate  is  also  Democratic 
by  about  three  majority  and  the  House  by 
about  fifteen  on  a  fusion  with  the  Patrons 
of  Industry,  who  hold  the  balance  of  power. 
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FAIRNESS  IN  BUTTER  TESTS  FOR  ALL  BREEDS. 

j.  N.  MUNCEY. 

Some  uniform  system  of  testing  cows  and  weighing  the 
butter  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  fairs'  and  the  several 
breeders’  associations.  At  present  owners  of  well  bred 
dairy  cows  of  the  same  and  different  breeds  differ  as  to 
the  t>est  system  of  testing  and  as  to  the  proper  time  when 
the  butter  should  be  weighed. 

The  Jersey  breeders  publish  “official  tests;”  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  breeders  publish  in  a  special  volume  affi¬ 
davits  of  owners  and  the  results  of  the  inspectors  woik  , 
the  Ayrshire  and  other  associations  publish  in  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  the  tests  of  different  cows.  The  readers 
of  these  reports  of  butter  tests  compare  them  and 
decide  that,  according  to  the  figures,  Mr.  Jones’s  cow  is 
better  than  Mr.  Brown’s.  Assuming  that  the  figures  are 
actually  true,  no  such  conclusiou  can  be  drawn.  Mr. 
Jones  weighed  the  butter  unsalted  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  washed  it  with  water.  Mr.  Brown  weighed  the  un¬ 
salted  butter  after  it  had  remained  m  the  churn  and  the 
water  had  been  allowed  to  dra'n  away.  Now,  suppose 
Jones  had  five  pounds  of  butter  and  Brown  4}^  pounds, 
the  probabilities  are  that  Brown’s  cow  was  the  better. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  neither  of  these  supposed  tests  is 
correct. 

One  breeder  advocates  that  the  butter  as  weighed 
and  reported  should  be  “merchantable.”  The  question 
here  arises,  what  is  “  merchantable  butter.”  Probably 
85  per  cent  of  the  Western  product  is  bought  by  the  dealers 
as  unsalted  butter.  Some  of  this  is  dry  and  some  contains 
a  considerable  percentage  of  water.  A  great  variation  in 
shrinkage  is  actually  sustained  by  the  purchaser.  But 
the  seller  says :  “If  my  cow  makes  12  pounds  of  butter 
per  week  and  I  can  sell  it  for  12  pounds,  it  is  immaterial  to 
me  how  much  it  shrinks.”  Very  true,  but  that  cow  can¬ 
not  really  be  said  to  have  given  12  pounds  of  merchantable 
butter  in  one  week.  It  shrinks  in  salting  and  working, 
say,  to  illustrate,  seven  per  cent,  or  nearly  one  pound,  and 
another  shrinkage  occurs  before  the  retailer  has  sold  it  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  consumer  sustains  a  shrinkage,  so 
that  a  fair  comparison  cannot  be  made  on  “  merchantable 
unsalted  butter.”  Let  me  give  actual  figures  from  my 
sales  a  year  ago. 

I  was  selling  unsalted  butter  to  a  reliable  and  honest 
firm.  They  were  keeping  records  of  their  shrinkages. 
One  of  the  proprietors  said  to  me:  “  Muncey,  your  last  lot 
of  62  pounds  shrank  11  pounds  after  the  first  working  and 
salting,  and  now  I  want  you  to  stay  here  in  the  room  and 
watch  me  salt  and  weigh  this  lot.”  I  did  so.  The  unsalted 
butter  this  time  weighed  85  pounds.  He  added  six  pounds 
of  salt,  worked  and  colored  the  butter  and  reweighed,  and 
it  weighed  exactly  84  pounds.  He  was  surprised,  for  he 
felt  certain  that  he  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  his 
veracity  as  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  previous  lot.  Here  was 
a  shrinkage  of  only  one  pound  on  eighty-four  after  the 
salting  and  first  working.  Of  course  it  would  again  shrink 
when  reworked  the  next  day.  Now  you  ask  how  do  I  ex¬ 
plain  this  anomaly.  The  explanation  is  easy.  Butter 
churned  at  different  temperatures  and  washed  with  water 
of  different  temperatures,  and  churned  to  granules  from 
the  size  of  a  pin  head  to  that  of  buckshot,  will  vary  greatly 
in  weight.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case.  The  heavy 
shrinkage  of  11  pounds  on  62  pounds  of  the  unsalted  butter 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  It  had  been  churned  into  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  granular  condition  and  had  been  washed 
with  water  almost  freezingly  cold.  The  result  was  that  it 
acted  like  a  fine  sponge  and  the  water  was  held  between 
the  small,  fatty  particles.  The  next  lot  had  been  churned 
into  a  considerably  coarser  state  and  the  weather  was 
warmer.  I  say,  therefore,  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  between  cows  in  cases  where  the  butter  is  weighed 
un worked  and  unsalted,  though  it  may  be  allowed  to  drain 
in  the  churn  for  six  hours  or  more.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
even  an  experienced  dairyman  on  different  days  can  churn 
cream  that  will  yield  like  quantities  of  pure  butter  and 
make  the  unsaited  butter  weigh  exactly  the  same. 

The  granular  condition  of  unsalted  butter  at  the  time  it 
is  weighed  causes  it  to  hold  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
water  and  buttermilk.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
phenomenal  performances  of  cows  in  recent  years  have 
been  due  to  their  owners’  ignorance  of  this  fact.  [Couldn’t 
it  have  been  due  to  their  owners’  knowledge  of  it,  also  ?— 
EDS.]  Butter  may  be  churned  so  as  to  hold  25  per  cent  of 
water,  if  weighed  as  soon  as  washed.  The  average  salted 
butter,  as  marketed  nowadays,  contains  an  average  of 
about  11  per  cent  of  water.  This  is  about  the  condition  in 
which  the  butter  should  be  when  weighed  when  tests  are 
made  of  cows  of  the  different  breeds. 

Another  question  arises  among  owners  of  fine  dairy 
cows:  “Will  the  yields  of  butter  from  different  cows  of  the 
same  and  different  breeds  be  proportionate  to  the  results 
of  chemical  analysis  ?”  They  may  or  may  not.  A  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  milk,  whether  made  by  Short’s,  Pat¬ 
rick’s  or  the  Ether  Extract  method,  shows  only  the  fat  in 
the  milk.  It  does  not  show  “  butter  fat,”  as  one  professor 
chooses  to  call  it.  It  is  true  that  the  oil  of  butter  is  fat ; 
but  not  all  the  oil  in  milk  will  make  butter.  While  the  fat 
determined  by  analysis  is  butter  fat,  it  is  that  and  more. 
Some  of  it  is  fat  that  will  not  make  butter.  Has  it  not 
been  often  demonstrated  that  no  process  of  churning  or 
separating  cream  from  milk  will  recover  all  the  fat  In 
milk?  One  half  to  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  fat 
in  milk  is  not  churnable.  Will  you  call  it  “butter  fat” 
then  ?  No,  certainly.  One  might  as  well  call  a  mixture  of 
SO  parts  of  Japan  Tea  and  10  parts  of  Gunpowder  Tea, 
Japan  Tea.  A  specific  name  for  this  mixture  cannot  be 
properly  used.  Tea  is  the  proper  name  in  one  case  and  fat 
in  the  other.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  milk  from  a 
cow  called  Betsy  analyzes  five  per  cent  of  fat,  and  that  of 
Topsy  five  per  cent,  each  cow  giving,  say,  50  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  Betsy  may  give  more  than  five  pounds  of 


butter  per  one  hundred  of  milk,  and  Topsy  less.  I  have 
two  cases  in  my  own  herd  where  one  cow’s  milk  yielded 
only  76  per  cent  of  the  fat  actually  in  it,  while  that  of  the 
other  gave  104  per  cent  of  the  fat  in  it.  [  ?— Eds  ]  In  the 
supposed  case  then,  Betsey  would  give  5  per  cent  of  104  per 
cent  of  50,  or  2  pounds  9%  ounces  of  butter,  and  Topsy  5  per 
cent  of  76  per  cent,  or  1  pound  US  ounces.  Here  there  is  a 
difference  of  11  ounces  of  butter  per  day  in  favor  of  Betsy, 
while  at  any  fair  in  recent  years  the  premium  would  have 
been  equally  divided.  I  could  cite  many  other  actual  tests 
made  by  myself  and  at  experiment  stations  to  prove  the 
same  point.  The  milk  from  the  same  cow  will  greatly 
vary  from  day  to  day  in  the  amount  of  butter  that  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  Dr.  Sturtevant’s  cow  Gem  gave  on*  day 
5  9  10  per  cent  of  fat,  which  yielded  99  per  cent  as  butter, 
and  at  another  time  8%  per  cent,  yielding  139  per  cent  of 
butter.  [As  the  entire  amount  of  butter  in  it  couldn’t 
have  been  more  than  100  per  cent,  how  could  anybody  get 
139  per  cent  out  of  it  ?— Eds.]  If,  therefore,  a  breeder  and 
seller  of  cattle  had  told  you  of  the  performance  of  some 
cow  on  a  certain  day,  and  invited  you  to  see  her  tested,  and 
the  result  you  witnessed  varied  as  much  as  the  above,  you 
would  doubt  his  honesty,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  you 
would  have  no  reason  to  do  so. 

If  I  were  to  tabulate  a  set  of  rules  giving  awards  of 
milk  and  butter  tests  at  fairs  or  anywhere  else— rules  that 
would  enable  any  one  to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  a  cow 
in  Maine  with  one  in  California — I  would  say: 

1.  Feed  the  cow  as  liberally  as  you  desire  with  any  avail 
able  feed. 

2.  Do  not  give  drugs  or  appetizers  of  any  sort. 

3.  Set  the  milk  in  ice  water  at  45  degrees  or  below  as 
'soon  as  drawn,  and  do  not  let  the  temperature  rise  above 
that  point  for  12  hours. 

4.  Skim  from  the  top  in  10  or  12  hours  and  do  not  get 
any  more  skim  milk  in  with  the  cream  than  you  possibly 
can  avoid. 

5.  Churn  the  cream  at  58  degrees  from  two  or  three 
days’  milk  after  it  has  properly  acidified.  By  properly 
acidified  cream  I  mean  thin,  sour  cream.  This  sourness 
ought  to  develop  in  10  hours  by  setting  the  cream  in  water 
at  70  degrees  in  winter  and,  say,  64  in  summer. 

6.  Churn  to  granules  smaller  than  a  pin  head  so  that  it 
can  be  well  washed  with  water  at  48  degrees  two  or 
three  times  or  until  the  water  is  clear.  Do  not  shake  the 
churn  so  that  the  particles  of  butter  will  adhere. 

7.  Do  not  weigh  this  unsalted  butter  until  well  rolled 
on  a  butter  worker,  or  if  there  is  only  a  small  quantity — 
say  five  pounds— use  a  rolling  pin.  A  butter-bowl  does  not 
allow  the  water  to  escape  so  freely.  Weigh  the  unsalted 
butter  after  no  more  water  comes  out.  Work  it  again  and 
reweigh.  These  two  weights  should  agree  very  closely.  If 
not,  work  it  again. 

8.  Do  not  weigh  it  directly  from  the  churn,  salt  one 
ounce  per  pound,  and  reweigh  after  the  second  working. 
The  reason  for  this  is  as  follows  :  Suppose  A’s  butter  from 
the  churn  weighs  five  pounds  and  contains  25  per  cent  of 
water,  and  B’s  butter  weighs  five  pounds  and  contains  15 
per  cent  of  water,  and  they  both  salt  one  ounce  per  pound 
at  the  first  weighing,  then  A’s  butter  after  it  has  been  re¬ 
worked  contains  less  salt  per  pound  than  B’s,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  contained  more  water  which  dissolved 
more  of  the  salt,  and  this  dissolved  salt  was  washed  out. 
The  error  in  weighing  unsalted  butter  or  salted  butter 
thus  prepared  would  be  small  and  there  would  be  justice 
for  all  breeds  and  for  different  cows  of  the  same  breed. 

A  churn  in  the  expert’s  hands  tells  you  how  much 
obtainable  butter  your  cow  gives.  A  graduated  bottle 
and  a  jug  of  acid  tell  you  how  much  fat  your  cow  gives. 
These  quantities  may  or  may  not  agree.  It  would  be  well 
to  test  the  milk  chemically  in  connection  with  the  churn 
test,  and  base  the  value  of  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk 
on  this  test 


STRAWBERRIES  FOR  GENERAL  PLANTING. 

E.  P.  POWELL. 

My  article  on  grapes  included  a  list  of  strongly  advertised 
sorts  that  for  general  cultivation,  should  never  be  recom¬ 
mended.  If  one  were  to  make  a  list  of  the  strawberries 
flatteringly  offered  to  the  public,  he  would  fill  a  column, 
while  not  over  a  dozen  sorts  could  be  honestly  indorsed.  I 
have  aimed  for  years  to  keep  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the 
behavior  of  the  best  sorts  in  the  general  range  of  the 
Northern  States,  relying  on  my  own  test  garden  in  part  and 
much  also  on  the  reports  of  such  men  as  Matthew  Craw¬ 
ford,  T.  T.  Lyon,  M.  T.  Thompson  and  others.  As  the 
only  kinds  among  the  older  varieties  that  have  endured  a 
general  test,  I  put  down  in  order  of  their  merits  in  my 
estimation  the  following:  Cumberland  does  well  almost 
everywhere.  The  vine  is  prolific  and  the  berry  of  fine  form, 
size  and  flavor.  Sharpless  is  in  some  localities  condemned, 
though,  as  a  rule,  it  proves  to  be  a  superb  affair.  Ontario 
does  not  differ  from  it  essentially  in  any  point.  It  has  the 
fault  of  green  tips.  Some  one  must  give  us  a  Sharpless 
that  does  not  have  them.  Perhaps  the  Ontario  is  less  af¬ 
flicted  in  that  way.  Manchester  is  a  late  berry,  rather 
sour,  but  a  capital  cropper  nearly  everywhere,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sort  to  grow  with  others  that  fail  to  self-fertilize. 

Among  the  sorts  more  recently  introduced  Bubach  No.  5 
is  a  grand  berry  in  every  way  and  everywhere.  I  believe  I 
never  saw  it  condemned,  which  is  a  marvel.  The  berry  is 
very  large  and  rich.  The  vine  is  a  good  grower  and  a 
superb  cropper.  It  endures  drought  well.  The  color  of 
the  foliage  is  a  bluish  green.  Haverland  is  a  very  stout 
plant,  with  enormous  roots.  The  beiry  is  of  the  lady- 
finger  sort,  not  quite  highest  in  flavor,  but. good,  and  it 
lies  in  heaps.  It  needs  mulching  to  keep  it  off ‘the  soil. 
Jessie  is  with  me  a  good  berry  but  not  a  heavy  cropper. 
Logan  is  good.  Summit  is  superb  in  quality  and  beauty, 
but  a  very  poor  grower.  Bomba  is  not  handsome  or  worth 
planting.  It  ranks  higher  in  other  localities.  Lida  will 
rank  close  after  the  best  almost  anywhere ;  in  some  local¬ 


ities  it  is  best.  Jewell  is  too  sour  and  not  remarkable. 
Belmont  is  generally  a  failure ;  though  in  some  localities  it 
is  very  successful.  Itaska  is  pretty  nearly  a  humbug. 
Vick  is  an  over-bearing,  sour  nuisance.  Hoffman  is  re¬ 
ported  good  in  spots.  Indiana  is  not  of  any  good.  Prince 
of  Berries  is  not  only  large  but  delicious.  The  plant  is 
dwarfish,  and,  all  in  all,  it  is  suited  only  for  special  uses. 
Crystal  City  is  a  week  earlier  than  all  the  others  I  have 
named,  otherwise  it  is  not  fit  to  plant. 

Of  the  later  sorts  Pearl  gets  general  commendation. 
Eureka  is  highly  spoken  of  at  nearly  all  points.  Warfield 
No.  2  is  evidently  of  the  Wilson  style.  With  us  Mrs. 
Cleveland  grows  fairly,  but  has  not  fruited  yet.  The 
same  is  thecase  with  Eureka,  Lady  Rusk,  Viola,  Crawford, 
Thompson’s  No.  4.  Gypsy  and  Warfield  are  good  growers. 
Luella  [?]  is  a  poor  grower.  I  cannot  report  further  on 
them  from  my  own  tests,  but  am  confident  we  shall  have 
about  two  really  good,  staying  berries  out  of  the  whole 
crowd  sent  out  during  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  hands  of  the  introducers  are  some  new  sorts  of 
great  promise  which  we  shall  hear  about  shortly  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  person  desirous  of  making  money 
should  plant  most  of  the  advertised  sorts,  unless  he  has 
found  them  specially  suited  to  his  locality.  A  small  test 
gaiden  is  a  good  thing ;  but  why  rush  ahead  and  plant  an 
acre  of  some  half-tested  novelty  ?  A  man  recently  wrote 
to  me  about  his  fall  work,  which  Included  a  large  planting 
of  the  Vick  and  Jessie.  After  planting  them,  he  wished 
advice  as  to  their  value  1 

No  one  is  liable  to  go  amiss  with  this  list.  1,  Bubach ; 
2,  Cumberland  ;  3,  Haverland  and,  4,  Sharpless.  Parker 
Earle,  Eureka,  Crawford,  Gypsy,  Warfield  and  others  are 
merely  worth  testing.  Of  very  late  sorts  Manchester  and 
Kentucky  are  the  best  with  me.  Ohio  is  worthless. 
Summit  would  be  the  best  late  and  one  of  the  wonders  if 
it  would  grow.  The  fruit  is  as  solid  and  ripens  as  slowly 
as  a  pear.  Jennig’s  White  is  the  most  delicious  of  all,  but 
will  not  bear  a  decent  crop. 

My  ground  is  a  strong  clay  with  a  south-east  exposure. 
I  would  not  plant  strawberries  at  all  if  I  could  command 
only  low  land  liable  to  excessive  dampness.  There  is  no 
profit  in  growing  small  berries.  I  have  for  this  reason  left 
out  of  my  list  several  varieties  that  bear  immense  crops 
like  the  Crescent,  and  when  of  good  size  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  I  can  pick  three  baskets  of  the  Bubach  or  Haver¬ 
land  to  one  of  the  Crescent  or  Wilson,  and  sell  them  at  a 
higher  figure. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FEATURES  AT  OUR  NEXT  FAIRS. 

Fair  managers  will  soon  be  making  up  their  premium 
lists  for  the  coming  year.  Every  live  fair  organization  will 
seek  for  new  features  to  make  its  next  fair  more  attractive 
and  valuable  than  any  yet  held.  The  following  topics  are 
offered  for  consideration,  as  being  either  new,  or  contain¬ 
ing  new  features  that  have  received  but  little  attention: 

1.  Exhibit  of  any  valuable  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
never  before  shown,  together  with  a  written  history  of  its 
production  or  discovery,  and  a  statement  of  its  merits. 

2.  Exhibit  of  any  fruit  or  vegetables  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  or  hybridizing. 

3.  Display  of  wild  fruits  in  greatest  number  and  variety. 

4.  Exhibit  showing  the  greatest  diversity  in  size  and  ap¬ 
pearance  found  in  any  wild  fruit. 

5.  Sample  of  any  wild  fruit,  showing  Improvement  due 
to  cultivation. 

6.  Samples  of  grapes  grown  under  ordinary  conditions, 
together  with  other  samples  showing  the  result  of  some 
method  of  treatment  for  black-rot. 

7.  Exhibit  showing  the  results  of  some  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  apple  scab. 

8.  Exhibit  showing  different  methods  of  grafting  and 
budding. 

9.  Collection  of  native  evergreens  of  the  county  or  State, 
properly  named. 

10.  Collection,  properly  named,  of  living  branches  of  10 
well  known  deciduous  trees,  by  a  boy  or  girl  under  20. 

11.  Collection  of  10  common  weeds,  properly  named,  the 
collection  to  be  exhibited  in  the  growing  condition. 

12.  Exhibit  showing  samples  of  the  least  valuable  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  named  in  the  adopted  list  of  the  State  horti¬ 
cultural  society.  There  must  be  at  least  three  exhibitors, 
the  award  to  go  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  poorest  va¬ 
riety  entered. 

13.  Exhibit  of  best  variety  of  market  apple. 

14.  Exhibit  of  best  variety  of  dessert  apple. 

15.  Exhibit  of  greatest  number  of  products  obtained 
from  any  given  kind  of  fruit. 

16.  Best  essay  on  some  branch  of  horticulture  by  a  boy 
or  girl  under  16. 

17.  Largest  collection  of  named  varieties  of  apples,  classi¬ 
fied  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit. 

18.  Exhibit  showing  the  modifications  of  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  by  soil  or  climate.  A.  A.  crozier. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Plant  Potatoes  on  a  Hillside.  — I  have 
raised  potatoes  on  hill  sides  and  have  always  run  the 
rows  across  or  around  the  hill,  never  up  and  down. 
Two  years  ago  I  planted  a  hill  top  and  part  of  one  side; 
one  end  of  the  top  sloped  with  the  rows  and  after  a  heavy 
rain  in  July  a  gully  three  feet  deep  was  washed  out,  and  in 
each  row  a  deep  furrow  was  washed  out.  On  the  side 
where  the  rows  crossed  the  hill  at  the  lowest  point,  the 
water  broke  and  cut  channels  through  the  rows ;  but  as 
they  were  numerous  none  were  large,  and  no  permanent 
damage  was  done.  All  corn  rows  on  hill-sides  here  run 
with  the  hill  and  not  up  and  down.  A  narrow  strip  of  sod 
left  along  a  hill-side  will  sometimes  prevent  deep  washing. 

Mifii in  County,  Pa.  V.  D.  STONEROAD. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Business. 

THOROUGHNESS  IN  BUSINESS. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

If  not  too  late  I  would  like  to  tell  the  young  men  who 
read  The  Rural  what  I  would  do  if  young  again.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  just  to  emphasize  one  point  to  which  the  import¬ 
ance  it  deserves  has  hardly  been  given.  I  would  be  thor¬ 
ough  in  whatever  I  undertook.  If  there  is  a  demand  for 
anything  in  these  times  it  is  for  thorough  workmen  who 
can  be  depended  on  to  do  everything  just  right.  No  mat¬ 
ter  whether  I  was  intending  to  be  a  farmer,  or  a  mechanic, 
or  a  lawyer,  or  anything  else,  I  would  never  half  do  or 
carelessly  do  anything.  Success  is  almost  certain  to  the 
young  man  who  starts  out  on  this  line  and  lives  up  to  his 
resolves  even  in  the  smallest  matters.  The  fact  that  one 
can  be  depended  on  will  soon  be  known,  and  whatever  your 
calling  your  services  will  be  in  demand  by  the  best  custom¬ 
ers,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  you  well.  The  world 
is  full  of  common  workmen  in  all  lines,  full  of  those  that 
are  careless,  or  at  least  not  thorough  and  to  be  depended  on 
every  time. 

Let  me  give  some  illustrations.  Seven  years  ago  we 
built  a  new  house.  Three  coats  of  paint  were  put  on  it  by 
good  honest  men.  In  two  or  three  years  the  paint  began 
to  peel  off  from  the  knots  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 
After  a  while  I  got  men  to  scrape  and  shellac  the  knots 
and  paint  the  house  over.  Again  the  paint  started.  Last 
spring  I  paid  some  experts  from  the  city  a  large  price  to 
come  and  fix  those  few  little  knots,  and  paint  the  house  so 
that  the  paint  would  stand.  They  did  a  good  job  and  I 
think  the  paint  will  stick  now  ;  but  they  put  on  two  coats 
of  dark  varnish  and  now  it  shows  through  the  light  paint. 
I  must  get  it  painted  again  before  it  will  be  all  right.  All 
this  trouble  arose  because  some  one  was  a  little  careless  in 
the  first  place.  When  I  built  my  tool  house  and  barn  I  de¬ 
termined  to  know  that  the  same  mistake  was  not  made 
again,  and  I  shellaced  every  knot  myself.  There  were  10 
times  as  many  as  on  the  house,  of  course ;  but  not  a  single 
one  has  failed  to  hold  the  paint.  My  time  was  worth  at 
my  business  twice  what  painters  charge;  but  where  was 
there  one  whom  I  could  trust  ? 

There  are  farmers  around  here  who  would  be  glad  to  do 
more  tile  draining,  if  they  could  employ  some  one  to  go 
ahead  who  could  be  depended  on.  One  neighbor  had 
draining  done  and  afterwards  plowed  up  some  of  the  tiles 
which  were  put  in  when  he  wasn’t  around.  Another  hired 
a  lot  of  drains  put  in  by  the  100  tiles,  paying  for  all  the 
tiles  buried.  W ell,  they  were  buried,  of  course,  for  that 
was  necessary  to  get  the  money  ;  but  in  two  or  three  years 
it  turned  out  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  all  buried 
in  one  hole.  Now,  men  who  do  such  work  will  always  be 
“  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.”  Had  they  done 
a  perfect  job  their  reputation  would  soon  have  gone  out 
and  they  could  have  had  their  hands  full  of  paying 
business. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  the  other  day  about  fixing  up 
his  grounds.  He  has  good  new  buildings,  but  the  sur¬ 
roundings  need  a  good  deal  of  work  done  on  them  in  the 
way  of  grading  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  The  owner 
says:  ‘‘I  know  what  the  place  needs;  but  I  am  full  of 
business  now  and  cannot  do  any  more.  I  would  most 
gladly  pay  some  one  liberally  to  fix  it  up  for  me,  if  I  knew 
any  one  I  could  depend  on ;  but  I  have  been  swindled 
enough.  Can  you  t.-ll  me  of  some  one  who  you  know  can 
be  depended  on  to  do  everything  right  ?”  I  could  not. 

I  have  a  lawyer  friend.  If  any  will,  deed  or  contract  that 
he  wrote  is  called  in  question,  you  will  hear  every  one 
say:  “If  F  wrote  it,  it  will  stand.”  He  is  a  successful, 
wealthy  man,  not  because  he  is  a  lawyer,  but  because  of 
careful  thoroughness  about  every  little  detail  of  what  he 
does.  This  has  made  the  man  and  it  will  make  you,  what¬ 
ever  calling  you  may  follow. 

Perhaps  you  think  thoroughness  not  so  important  on  the 
farm.  Ah  !  but  it  is.  It  pays  every  day  in  the  year.  By 
the  way,  I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  a  city  man  who 
owns  and  runs  a  farm,  asking  if  I  could  recommend  to 
him  some  young  man  whom  he  could  depend  upon  to  do 
everything  just  right  if  he  wasn’t  around  more  than 
once  a  week.  Oh,  that  I  could:  that  I  knew  of  a 
hundred  such  ;  that  I  had  one  for  my  own  use  ! 

Let  me  give  you  some  illustrations  from  my  own  farm  of 
how  thoroughness  pays.  I  sent  to  a  nursery  firm  in  New 
Jersey  some  Hebron  Potatoes  for  seed,  last  year.  Potatoes 
were  higher  there  than  here  then,  so  they  could  well  afford 
to  buy  them.  This  fall  they  wrote  and  wanted  30  bushels 
more.  I  replied  that  my  Hebrons  were  small  this  year,  on 
account  of  drought, and  that  the  price  here  was  high.  I  would 
send  them  for  $3.10  per  two  bushel  sack  They  wrote  back: 
“We  can  get  all  we  want  here  at  much  lower  figures  ;  but 
your  stock  last  year  was  perfectly  pure,  and  we  are  not 
sure  of  these  here.  Send  us  30  bushels.”  They  were  sent, 
and  on  arrival  they  duplicated  the  order.  Thoroughness 
did  it.  The  master’s  eye  is  on  them  from  the  time  the 
digger  starts  until  the  sack  is  sewed  up  and  the  tag  on.  I 
sent  a  farmer  near  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  15  barrels  of  Hebrons 
to  plant.  He  simply  ordered  them  sent  by  freight,  but  I 
knew  that  roads  were  apt  to  put  on  regular  local  rates  un¬ 
less  the  through  rate  is  guaranteed.  So  I  got  a  through 
rate  on  these  put  into  the  bill  of-lading.  Yesterday  I  heard 
from  them  :  “  Your  getting  freight  guaranteed  was  a  favor 
I  neglected  to  ask.  As  usual,  our  road  put  on  extra  charges 
and  they  would  have  been  paid  but  for  your  thoughtful¬ 
ness.”  (Thoroughness !) 

To  day  I  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Sidney,  O..  offer¬ 
ing  to  advance  me  money  now,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  securing 
some  of  my  seed  wheat  next  season.  Why  ?  You  may 
answer.  This  is  no  advertisement,  friends,  for  the  greatest 
worry  of  my  life  is  too  many  orders.  I  returned  SOS  orders 
containing  money  for  potatoes  for  seed  last  fall.  I  could 
not  fill  orders  for  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  (from  one  town 


where  I  have  sent  wheat  for  years)  this  last  season.  I  have 
returned  nearly  100  orders  for  potatoes  this  fall  already. 

Readers  will  kindly  excuse  this  telling  of  my  own  affairs 
by  way  of  illustration.  I  know  that  thoroughness  pays.  I 
know  that  it  will  pay  you,  my  young  friends.  Strive  to  be 
thorough  in  every  little  thing  you  do.  You  know  what 
Christ  said  about  the  faithful  servant :  “  Because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority  over 
10  cities.”  And  then  to  him  was  also  given  the  property 
of  the  unfaithful  man.  “For  I  say  unto  you,  that  unto 
every  one  which  hath  (is  faithful  and  thorough)  shall  be 
given :  and  from  him  that  hath  not  (is  not  faithful  and 
thorough)  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away.”  These 
words  are  just  as  true  to-day  as  when  Christ  uttered  them 
nearly  3,000  years  ago. 


CHEAP  PRICES  FOR  NIAGARA  GRAPES. 

When  the  agents  of  the  Niagara  White  Grape  Company 
were  straining  every  nerve  to  Induce  farmers  to  plant  large 
numbers  of  their  vines  at  high  prices  on  the  “  vineyard 
plan,”  a  scheme  was  devised  for  marketing  which  should 
include  all  purchasers  of  vines  from  the  company  in  a  close 
corporation  and  deny  to  others  its  benefits.  This  scheme 
included  an  elaborate  system  of  daily  telegraphic  reports 
from  all  the  principal  markets,  a  supervision  of  the  pack¬ 
ing, shipping  and  marketing  which  would  insure  placing  the 
fruit  upon  the  proper  markets  at  just  the  right  time  and 
would  obviate  the  gluts  so  destructive  to  high  prices  and 
satisfactory  sales.  This  plan  was  also  to  insure  good 
prices  to  planters  at  least  for  a  generation  to  come.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  failure  connected  with  it.  Many 
thoughtful  and  conservative  men  were  skeptical  about  the 
advantages  claimed,  as  well  as  suspicious  of  the  complica¬ 
ted  contract  a  planter  was  required  to  sign.  Cautious  men 
discredited  the  extravagant  claims  made,  and  predicted 
a  failure  of  the  plans  in  actual  practice.  But  many  farm¬ 
ers  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  grape  culture,  were 
lured  by  the  bright  pictures  of  prospective  profits  and  the 
promises  of  personal  supervision  of  their  vineyards,  to 
plant  more  than  they  had  capital  or  time  to  care  for, 
even  had  they  the  proper  knowledge.  We  have  reports 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  of  farmers  who  have 
been  ruined  by  their  ventures  in  this  direction, 
even  before  their  vineyards  reached  the  bearing  age.  As 
to  the  high  prices  realized,  the  writer  bought  in  this  city 
the  present  week  a  five-pound  basket  of  Niagaras  for  35 
cents.  This  was  lower  than  these  grapes  were  ever  to  sell 
for  at  wholesale.  What  does  the  grower  get  ?  The  grapes 
probably  sold  for  about  30  cents  at  wholesale.  The  baskets 
cost  five  cents  each.  Deduct  transportation,  commission, 
packing,  etc.,  and  how  do  the  fancy  prices  vanish  ?  And 
this  before  half  the  Niagara  vineyards  are  in  bearing. 
The  grapes  mentioned  were  grown  at  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.: 
the  basket  was  sealed  by  the  slip  which  is  the  trade-mark 
of  the  association  before  referred  to.  The  clusters  were 
large  and  fine,  but  showed  marks  of  a  tyro’s  hand  in  pack¬ 
ing.  The  quality  was  fair,  inferior  to  that  of  good  Con¬ 
cords,  and  where  one  basket  of  Niagaras  are  sold,  a  dozen 
of  Concords  can  be  sold  at  an  equal  price.  But  when  the 
vines  from  which  these  grapes  grew  were  planted,  the 
price  of  an  acre  of  Niagara  vines  would  purchase  enough 
Concord  vines  to  plant  50  acres.  The  lesson  we  wish  to 
enforce  is  that  farmers  should  go  slow  on  new  and  untested 
varieties,  and  should  use  caution  and  common  sense  in  un¬ 
dertaking  radical  departures  from  their  ordinary  routine. 
We  do  not  mean  that  they  should  always  follow  the  old 
rut,  but  that  they  should  choose  carefully  any  new  de¬ 
parture.  Take  no  man’s  “  say  so  ”  for  fact  in  any  scheme 
in  which  he  is  pecuniarily  interested.  Experiment  on  a 
small  scale.  Go  slow.  Be  sure.  Go  ahead. 


“Mary’s  My  Partner  Now.”— We  give  below  a  re¬ 
duced  copy  of  the  first  page  of  a  little  four-page  pamphlet 
just  at  hand.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  the  plants 
sold  by  Hancock  &  Wife,  but  we  like  the  firm’s  name,  and 
print  it  here  as  an  appropriate  postscript  to  last  week’s 
poem  : 

Frank  B.  Hancock.  Alice  S.  Hancock. 

C  R  O  W  S  W  O  O  D . 

RETAIL  CATALOGUE 

—  OF  — 

Strawberries, 

Raspberries, 

Blackberries. 


HANCOCK  AND  WIFE, 

Casky,  Christian  Co.,  Ky. 

To  parties  wanting  plants  In  lots  of  .TOO  or  over,  special 
low  prices  will  be  made.  The  within  prices  are  for  plants 
DELIVERED  to  your  nearest  office.  All  of  our  plains  are 
carefully  selected,  packed  and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 

Send  cash  or  stamps  with  order. 

Business  in  Wood.— I  noticed  in  a  late  Rural  that  a 
Dakota  correspondent  speaks  of  shipping  wood  from  Min¬ 
nesota  for  fuel.  Wood  is  being  shipped  from  here  (Hamil¬ 
ton  County,  Indiana,)  to  Chicago,  and  reshipped  north.  I 
have  40  acres  of  heavy  beech,  sugar  maple  and  hickory, 
and  want  an  outlet  for  the  wood.  The  parties  shipping 
here  are  irresponsible  and  poor  pay ;  moreover,  they 
don’t  pay  enough;  but  though  I  have  written  several 
letters  I  have  failed  to  secure  a  satisfactory  market  in 
Chicago  or  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  fuel  dealers  in 
Chicago  make  coal  and  coke  a  specialty  and  use  little 
wood.  If  The  Rural  knows  of  any  one  in  the  Northwest 
or  elsewhere  who  could  handle  mine,  his  address  would  be 
an  advantage  to  me.  e.  h.  collins. 

R-  N.-Y. — There  are  many  farmers  who  have  wood  to 
sell  and  we  learn  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  dispose  of  it  at 
good  prices  in  other  than  local  markets.  We  shall  be 
obliged  if  some  of  our  friends  in  Dakota  and  elsewhere  will 
tell  us  more  about  this. 


• 

A  Bug  Breeding  Business. — This  is  what  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  carry  on.  The 
“  factories  ”  are  shown  at  Fig.  303.  They  are  simply  glass 
houses  built  over  large  orange  trees  where  the  destructive 
cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  purchasi)  can  be  thickly 
colonized,  and  at  the  approach  of  inclement  weather 
a  few  of  the  Vedalia  cardinalis  or  ladybird,  an  imported 
insect  that  preys  upon  the  troublesome  scale  insect,  will  be 
placed  in  the  houses  too.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  keep 
the  valuable  little  foreigner  through  the  winter  that  he 


Glass  House  for  Breeding  Bugs.  Fig.  393. 

may  be  prepared  to  clear  the  orchards  next  year.  The 
dimensions  of  each  are  16  feet  in  diameter  by  18  feet  in  ele¬ 
vation  ;  every  part  is  well  fitted  and  the  ventilation  pro¬ 
tected  by  very  fine  brass-wire  mesh  to  guard  against  the 
entry  of  any  ladybirds  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in, 
otherwise  the  scales  would  be  destroyed  by  them  early  in 
the  season  ;  and  also  to  prevent  the  ladybirds  from  escap¬ 
ing  during  the  time  they  are  being  colonized  for  distribu¬ 
tion  In  the  spring. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Four-Wheeled  Dump  Carts. — I  read  with  some  interest 
The  Rural’s  accounts  of  the  tow  carts  and  its  inquiry 
about  a  handy  cart  which  can  be  easily  unloaded.  We  use 
here  a  dump  cart  for  handling  manure,  ashes,  corn  fodder, 
short  lumber,  wood  and  many  other  articles,  which  can  be 
unloaded  by  dumping  without  damage.  I  have  two.  Each 


Four-Wheeled  Dump  Carts.  Fig.  394. 


has  a  short  tongue  attached  to  the  forward  wheels  by  a 
shackle  or  universal  joint,  imitated  nearly  by  interlocking 
the  forefingers  of  the  two  hands.  One  arm  of  this  shackle 
is  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  forward  axle  and  keyed, 
while  the  other  runs  up  through  the  tongue  of  the  cart  and 
is  also  keyed  there,  so  that  the  cart  can  be  removed  in  a 
moment  from  the  forward  wheels.  My  practice  is  to  let 
the  help  shovel  the  manure,  while  I  drive  the  team.  One 
cart  is  left  at  the  pile  while  I  go  to  the  field,  dump  the 
load  and  return,  when  the  empty  cart  is  cast  off,  set  with 
the  tongue  level  and  the  other  is  attached.  It  saves  me  lots 
of  hard  labor.  I  have  lately  been  hauling  a  mixture  of 
sawdust,  chips  and  bark  from  a  large  saw-mill,  using  the 
same  arrangement.  One  man  fills  the  carts,  while  I  haul 
them  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  fill  up  my  barn-yard, 
which  after  about  ICO  years’  use,  is  literally  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  I  nse  this  material  also  tor  bedding,  getting  it 
for  a  song.  Why  could  not  such  stuff  be  shipped  profitably 
to  Boston — ISO  miles — or  New  York,  when  it  can  be  pro- 


Four-Wheeled  Dump  Cart.  Fig.  395. 

cured  here  for  next  to  nothing  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
makes  a  bedding  and  absorbent  far  surperior  to  straw. 
The  pictures,  Figs  394  and  395,  show  the  carts  as  I  use  them. 
The  smaller,  Fig.  394,  is  a  one-horse  cart,  strong,  and  with 
sideboards  suitable  for  two  horses.  It  is  8%  feet  long  and 
4%  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides.  The  other  is  6>£  feet 
long,  the  same  width,  flaring  a  little.  The  smaller  is  at¬ 
tached  rigidly  to  the  axle-tree.  The  larger  rests  on  irons 
with  a  joint.  They  are  so  balanced  that  they  tip  with  but 
little  pressure  of  the  hand.  Both  have  movable  head  and 
tail  boards,  the  sideboards  only  being  left  when  hauling 
timber,  etc.  The  sideboards  about  double  the  capacity. 
Such  carts  are  in  universal  use  in  this  section. 

Kennebec  County,  Me.  g.  s.  paine. 

Cotton  Pickers.— Every  year  there  is  more  or  less  talk 
about  a  successful  machine  for  picking  cotton.  It  gener¬ 
ally  ends  in  talk.  There  is  quite  a  little  contest  going  on 
among  the  farm  hands  at  the  South  as  to  which  can  pick 
the  most  cotton  in  a  day.  One  Texas  boy,  16  years  old, 
picked  500  pounds  in  one  day.  A  Georgia  boy,  14  years  old, 
picked  900  pounds  in  two  days.  This,  it  is  claimed,  beats 
any  machine  yet  invented. 
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THE  FIE  HUNTERS’  PROFIT. 

A  TALE  OF  PLUNDER. 

Being  an  account  of  the  Farmers'  Movement  of  1890- 
1900,  viewed  from  the  standvoint  of  a  citizen  of 
America,  A.D.  1930. 

( Concluded.) 

“  The  Department  inventors  were  too  ambitious.  If  they 
had  been  satisfied  to  make  a  smaller  machine  that  would 
do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  two  or  three  horsepower  engine 
the  test  would  have  been  a  great  success,  bnt,  as  I  said,  the 
Department  aimed  too  high  and  determined  to  run  a  heavy 
train  with  a  cheap  machine.” 

“  Did  they  really  store  the  necessary  power  in  this 
barrel?  ” 

“  Yes,  in  fact  they  stored  too  much  of  it.  Some  of  the 
springs  were  wound  too  tight.  The  train  started  all  right 
and  went  tearing  along  at  full  speed.  The  barrel  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  cars  where  all  could  see  it.  At  Wor¬ 
cester  a  stop  was  made  and  a  number  of  notable  men 
gathered  about  the  barrel  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  explain  its  mechanism.  They  stood  there  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  fully  convinced  that  the  turning  point  in  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing  had  come,  when,  crack!  crack!  went 
something  in  the  barrel  and  it  literally  flew  in  pieces  send¬ 
ing  staves  and  broken  springs  in  all  directions,  seriously 
injuring  several  of  the  spectators  and  killing  the  secretary 
outright.” 

“  What  broke  it?” 

“Some  of  the  springs  were  wound  up  too  tight.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  broke  and  shattered  the  barrel, 
letting  off  all  the  other  springs  in  one  tremendous  smash. 
This  mishap  nearly  ended  the  whole  thing.  Worse  acci¬ 
dents  had  happened  with  steam  or  electricity,  or  even  gas 
and  kerosene  oil,  but  the  opponents  of  the  plan  to  try  to 
harness  this  free  force,  magnified  the  matter  and  did  their 
best  to  frighten  the  people.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to 
stop  the  Department  from  making  any  more  experiments, 
but  happily  this  failed.” 

“Did  they  give  up  the  coiled  spring  plan  ?  ” 

“  Not  by  any  means.  They  saw  that  their  mistake  was 
in  trying  to  do  too  much  work  with  it.  Its  power  was 
limited,  but  up  to  a  certain  point  it  answered  every  re¬ 
quirement.  It  was  entirely  suitable  for  thrashing  ma¬ 
chines,  pumping  water  and  hundreds  of  other  farm 
operations  that  had  previously  meant  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  heat  and  costly  force.  Beyond  this  it  could  not 
go.  The  manufacturers  of  small  steam  engines  and  horse 
powers  found  their  business  diminishing  until  they  turned 
their  attention  to  making  improved  coiled  spring  machines 
and  attachments  for  using  them  on  plows  and  other  farm 
machines.  It  became  a  very  common  sight  to  see  mowing 
machines,  reapers  and  wagons  on  the  road  moving  easily 
and  quickly  along  without  horses  or  other  animals.  A 
coiled  spring  barrel,  weighing  less  than  100  pourds,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  motive  power.  Every  farmer  had  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  barrels  which  were  used  to  utilize  all  the 
wind  that  blew  against  the  windmill  or  all  the  power  that 
came  down  the  brook.  Those  who  did  not  care  to  wind  up 
their  own  barrels  could  buy  them  already  charged  from 
the  government,  and  have  them  delivered  as  regularly  as 
the  mails.  Machines  for  converting  this  power  into  heat 
were  quickly  invented,  so  that  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
buying  and  handling  fuel  were  largely  saved.  And  yet 
the  thoughtful  people  back  of  these  experiments  were  not 
satisfied.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  the  force  saved  in  these  machines  was  not  strong 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  immense  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  capitalists.  As  I  stated  awhile  ago,  it  came  to  be 
generally  recognized  that  all  wealth  came  from  labor  or 
force ;  as  man  directed  this  force  intelligently  the  wealth 
he  produced  increased  in  value.  God  had  filled  the  world 
with  force  just  as  He  supplied  air,  water  or  fire.  It  beat  in 
the  ocean  waves,  it  blew  over  the  earth  in  the  winds,  it 
was  locked  up  in  coal  or  in  the  weight  of  running  water  ; 
it  was  everywhere,  free,  only  waiting  for  man  to  utilize  it 
and  make  it  produce  wealth.  Originally,  before  machines 
and  tools  were  improved,  force  was  more  evenly  distributed 
and  there  were  fewer  class  distinctions.  But  when  in¬ 
ventive  genius  began  to  perfect  machines  for  capturing 
more  of  this  free  force  and  therefore  turning  out  more 
work,  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  began,  because 
law  and  custom  kept  the  secret  of  these  machines  with  a 
select  few  and  they  were  therefore  able  to  outstrip  the 
others  who  were  forced  to  pay  them  for  their  secret.  In 
fact,  all  through  history  the  ability  to  capture  and  utilize 
•this  free  force  had  marked  the  distinction  between  wealth 
and  poverty.  Just  so  long  as  one  class  must  pay  another 
its  price  for  collecting  and  developing  this  power,  just  so 
long  must  that  class  pay  a  tribute  to  the  other  with  the 
advantage  entirely  with  the  seller.  What  these  men 
wished  to  do  was  to  make  a  cheap  machine  capable  of 
holding  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  force  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  manufacturers  or  *  force  catchers  ’  would 
be  broken  up,  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  goods  taken  off 
and  manufacturing  scattered  to  every  village  in  the  coun¬ 
try  instead  of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  favored  places.” 

“  Of  course,  I  can  see  with  my  own  eyes  that  this  finally 
took  place,  and  I  have  read  about  the  beginning  of  this 
new  era.” 

“  It  was  largely  an  accident.  A  miner  in  New  Mexico 
discovered  in  the  ore  mills  a  piece  of  a  curious  black  metal 
that  he  had  never  noticed  before.  A  sample  was  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  where  quite 
exhaustive  experiments  were  made  to  disco\er  its  true 
properties.  Among  other  things,  it  was  desired  to  know 
if  it  would  prove  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  so  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  was  drawn  out  into  a  wire  and  stretched  between 
two  iron  posts  in  one  of  which  a  small  quantity  of  electri¬ 
city  was  stored.  Two  learned  scientists  got  into  a  heated 
dispute  over  the  matter.  One  stood  with  his  hand  resting 


on  one  of  the  irou  posts  considering  himself  safe  from  the 
electric  charge,  because  he  stood  on  the  woodeu  floor.  The 
other  learned  gentleman  in  order  to  emphasize  his  re¬ 
marks,  brought  down  his  cane  with  a  great  deal  of  force 
upon  the  other  post.  What  was  his  surprise  to  see  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  fall  over  as  though  struck  with  a  heavy 
blow.  It  was  some  time  before  the  stunned  scientist 
could  be  brought  to  his  senses.  When  he  finally  recovered 
he  stated  that  the  full  force  of  the  cane’s  blow  had  come 
upon  him.  While  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  iu 
the  interests  of  science,  he  hoped  that  his  learned 
friend  would  either  consider  this  one  experiment 
satisfactory  or  just  receive  a  transmitted  blow  from 
his  cane  and  see  how  it  felt.  But  the  secret  was 
out — the  direct  transmission  of  power.  Luckily  the 
new  metal  was  found  on  land  belonging  to  the  government 
and  It  could  readily  be  made  public  property.  A  few  ex¬ 
periments  easily  demonstrated  the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  force  could  be  handled  with  perfect  safety, 
being  far  more  readily  insulated  than  electricity.  The  most 
convenient  form  of  storage  for  this  force  was  determined, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  be  sent  about  the 
country.  Great  fans  of  thin  iron  were  put  up  along  the 
shore  for  the  waves  to  dash  against;  wires  of  the  new 
metal  transmitting  this  tremendous  power  at  once  to  the 
general  storage— an  immense  block  of  iron — whence  it 
could  be  tapped  and  sent  about  the  country  at  will.  The 
tremendous  force  generated  at  Niagara  was  also  utilized 
and  supplied  to  the  public  at  a  price  corresponding  to  the 
postage  and  railroad  rates.” 

“  How  long  was  it  before  the  effect  was  noticed  ?” 

“  Almost  immediately.  The  coal  and  oil  trade  stopped 
almost  at  once  because  the  new  force  produced  heat  and 
light  more  cheaply  and  quickly  than  they  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  other  means  The  road  question  became  the 
leading  national  issue,  overshadowing  everything  else,  be¬ 
cause  men  saw  that  with  perfect  roads  this  new  force 
would  take  half  the  business  away  from  the  railroads,  and 
do  more  than  the  telegraph  had  ever  done  to  bring  the 
world  closer  together.*  The  great  cities  began  to  break  up. 
For  many  years  the  country  had  been  emptying  its  best 
men  into  the  city.  In  fact,  the  country  had  steadily  de¬ 
creased  in  population,  while  the  cities  had  become  perfect 
hives  of  humanity.  Now  this  was  all  changed.  Previ¬ 
ously  men  had  rushed  to  the  city  because  the  great  crowds 
and  the  accumulations  of  money  there  had  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  use  those  economical  methods  of  collecting  force  and 
making  a  price  for  its  products.  Now  that  force  was  as 
free  to  one  as  to  another,  as  were  also  the  machines  and 
the  materials  for  preparing  articles  necessary  to  health 
and  comfort,  there  was  little  chance  for  one  class  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  another,  and  men  living  in 
the  country  found  themselves  within  reach  of  the  pleas¬ 
ures  which  had  previously  been  supposed  to  be  served  to 
those  who  came  to  the  city.  Then  began  the  reform  and 
the  true  idea  of  brotherhood  and  kindly  feeling  which  have 
been  growing  up  to  the  present  day.” 

“  But  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  social 
life  of  that  time.  How  did  men  work  ?  What  did  they 
do  ?  Of  course  theirs  must  have  been  very  different  from 
our  methods  of  doing  things.” 

“  Yes,  indeed.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  ig¬ 
norant  those  men  were,  and  yet  they  boasted  of  their  wis¬ 
dom  and  really  thought  they  were  surprisingly  smart— but 
I  declare!  See  here!  while  we  have  been  talking  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  journey.  There’s  Africa— see 
freedom’s  visiting  ground.  In  10  minutes  we’ll  be  at  the 
pier.  Is  your  father  to  meet  you  there  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  so!  If  he  has  decided  to  go  home  with  us,  he’ll 
certainly  be  there.  Where’s  my  wife;  I  want  her  to  see 
this.” 

Mary  was  quickly  discovered  and  our  three  friends  found 
a  convenient  place  where  they  could  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  pier.  Mary’s  young  man  followed  closely  behind  her, 
while  John’s  proteg6  was  close  at  hand.” 

“  There  he  is,  John,”  said  keen  eyed  Mary,  pointing  to  a 
dignified  old  gentleman  who  stood  at  the  end  of  the  pier 
waving  his  cane,  to  which  he  had  attached  a  red  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I’m  glad  enough — but  who  in  the  world  is  that 
young  woman  hanging  on  his  arm  so  lovingly?” 

“  Why  that  must  be - s-h-h  !  ”  and  Mary  nodded  in  the 

direction  of  her  young  friend. 

*•  I  see.  I  see  !  But  doesn’t  it  strike  you  that  she’s 
rather  affectionate  for  a  ward  f  ” 

The  two  young  men  made  their  way  to  the  gangway  and 
as  soon  as  the  ship  was  made  fast  they  sprung  to  the  pier 
and  rushed  to  where  John’s  father  and  the  young  lady 
were  standing.  By  the  time  John  and  Mary  had  reached 
the  scene  they  found  the  old  gentleman  with  his  flag¬ 
decked  cane  clutched  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  attack  the 
two  rivals  who  were  retreating  in  poor  order. 

“  Why,  dear  father,”  said  Mary,  “  let  me  introduce  my 
friend.” 

The  old  gentleman  lowered  his  cane,  and  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  said :  "  In  order  to  explain  matters  in 
the  fewest  words,  permit  me  to  introduce  my  wife!  ”  and 
he  took  the  smiling  young  lady  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
forward.  “  This  age  is  too  fast  for  men  to  put  off  import¬ 
ant  matters.  Our  young  friends  here  are  too  late.  Lag¬ 
gards  in  love  can  never  win.” 

He  turned  to  bow  to  the  young  men,  but  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  doubtless  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  statement. 

“  Well,  father,  are  you  going  back  with  us?”  asked  John. 

“  Well,  yes - that  is,  my  wife  is  going  and  I’m  going 

with  her.” 

Mary  and  the  bride  had  already  planned  the  trip. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  after  you 
have  read  it  and  written  your  name  on  the  corner. 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  nearing  the  joyous  holiday  time, 
our  Chief  Cook  is  in  sad  trouble;  it  has  been  quite  a 
serious  question  with  her  for  some  time  what  could  be  the 
reason  why  many  of  the  old-time  helpers  in  the  women’s 
department  should  apparently  hold  aloof  from  it  now;  but 
she  has  charged  the  fact  largely  to  their  many  cares  and 
duties  through  the  busy  summer  days. 

*  *  *- 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  trouble  comes  from 
the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
speak  English  plainly  and  emphatically  enough  in  inviting 
its  old  friends  especially,  to  assist  in  this  important  de¬ 
partment.  Else  why  this  letter  written  to  the  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 

“I  wonder  if  you  are  the  French  cook  of  our  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  if  so,  why  have  you  driven  all  the  lady 
assistants  from  the  domain  ?  With  so  many  new  names 
and  so  few  of  the  old  ones,  the  department  seems  like  a 
stranger,  and  I  feel  a  little  timid  about  entering  the 
sanctum.”  This  from  our  life-long  friend,  May  Maple  !  If 
May  Maple  is  afraid  of  us,  what  wonder  that  friends  who 
have  known  us  for  a  less  number  of  years  are  timid. 

*  *  * 

Can  one  cause  of  this  mistaken  idea  possibly  be  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  outspoken  pride  in  his  handsome  bride, 
The  American  Garden,  has  led  to  a  belief  that  he  has  an 
aristocratic  wife  who  must  perforce  have  a  “ French  cook  ?” 

*  *  * 

ONCE  again,  we  must  say  that  our  capable  "Chief  Cook” 
hasn’t  a  particle  of  French  blood  in  her  veins.  She  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  fed  from  childhood  on  the 
wholesome  fare  served  up  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  she  was  married  to  a  farmer. 
She  earnestly  desires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  lady  read¬ 
ers  of  the  home  department  in  the  effort  to  make  it  unsur¬ 
passed  in  practical  value.  Most  especially  does  she  desire 
the  assistance  of  the  older  helpers,  to  make  it  seem  like 
the  same  dear  old  Rural  that  “  father  used  to  take,”  and 
that  we  have  all  known  and  loved  through  so  many  pleas¬ 
ant  years.  Is  this  plain  enough  ?  If  not,  what  more  can 
we  say  ?  *  *  * 

Never  ^.feel  that  the  new  friends  are  rivals  or  supplant- 
ers,  dear  old  friends.  We  must  make  new  friends,  or  fall 
behind  in  the  race ;  besides,  many  of  our  old  friends  are 
passing  over  to  the  other  side.  Let  all  who  have  a  friendly 
feeling  for  us  work  together  for  the  good  of  all ;  our  friends' 
must  needs  be  each  other's  friends,  whether  new  or  old. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  city  papers  asserts  that  the  best  autumnal 
breakfast  dish  that  has  come  to  the  cognizance  of  people 
who  know  what’s  what  is  a  compound  of  hashed  chicken, 
tender  green  peppers  and  small  clams.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  senses  is  made  by  a  savory,  stimulating  per¬ 
fume,  which  is  said  to  be  calculated  to  convince  the  most 
jaded  reveller  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  miser¬ 
able  supposition  that  he  “  could  not  eat  anything.” 
The  second  assault  on  his  appetite  is  made  through 
the  eye,  which  gradually  discerns  that  it  is  not 
simply  a  chicken  hash  which  invites,  but  a  glorified 
medley  of  clams,  peppers  and  hashed  chicken  ;  but 
taste  alone  does  it  justice.  Its  creator  is  George  Boldt, 
who,  in  anticipation  of  taking  charge  of  the  new  [Mr.] 
Astor  House,  has  recently  despatched  one  of  his  young  men 
all  through  Europe  to  gather  ideas.  This  sounds  as  though 
it  might  tickle  the  American  palate  more  pleasantly  than 
most  foreign  dishes  are  wont  to  do;  and  inasmuch  as  all 
the  ingredients  but  the  clams  are  farm  products,  we  hope 
our  readers  will  be  swift  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Perhaps 
it  may  do  good  service  as  a  holiday  dish. 

*  *  * 

Each  of  the  friends  who  so  kindly  helped  us  to  make 
this  department  a  delightful  one  for  Thanksgiving,  sent 
her  best  recipe  for  pumpkin  pie.  It  looks  as  though  this 
delicacy  were  a  necessity  for  the  feast.  We  suggest  that 
our  housekeepers  try  all  the  recipes.  One  of  them  must 
be  “  the  best.” 
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Fair  Skin 

as  Soft  as  Silk. 

From  a  Kansas  Girl  on  Horseback.  hairPmy 

time  In  the  open  air  In  the  saddle,  on  the  prairie,  an  1  lu  spite  of  the 
sharp  western  winds  my  skin  Is  as  soft  as  silk,  and  as  fair  as  any  one 
could  wish-all  due  to  Packer’s  Tar  Soap,  which  I  have  used  for  years 
and  consider  the  finest  thing  for  the  complexion.” 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap  is  pure,  mild  and  curative.  It  soothes  while  It 
cleanses.  Price,  2  >  cents.  All  Druggists.  Sample,  half-cake,  10  cents  In 
stamps.  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Packer  Mfy.  Co.,  lOO  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FREES  I  AS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

**  '  I  AHE  flowers  that  bloom  iu  the 
JL  spring”  are  sometimes  a  source  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  onr  florist 
friends,  from  the  fact  that  many  people 
are  for  the  first  time  reminded  that  they 
wanted  some  bulbs  by  seeing  those  in  their 
neighbors’  gardens  in  bloom.  On  the  spur 
of  the  moment  they  send  their  order  to  some 
favorite  florist,  who,  of  course,  has  nothing 
of  the  kind  on  hand  at  that  season,  and 
who  is  made  to  regret  an  unavailable  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  to  spend  his  stamps  in  making 
the  fact  known  and  returning  the  money 
to  the  person. 

The  catalogues,  the  advertisements  and 
the  regular  columns  of  the  papers  labor 
ceaselessly  at  this  season  to  impress  the 
fact  that  now  is  the  time  to  purchase  bulbs, 
either  for  the  spring  garden,  or  for  winter 
bloom  in  the  house. 

The  ordinary  bulbs— tulips,  hyacinths, 
crocuses — are  probably  too  well  known  to 
need  especial  mention ;  but  the  practice  of 
growing  them  in  damp  moss,  which  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  some  leading  dealers,  is 
comparatively  unknown.  Strawberry  bas¬ 
kets  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  where  the 
ordinary  pots  are  thought  too  expensive 
for  holding  the  moss  and  bulbs.  The  moss 
is  cleanly  and  holds  water  like  a  sponge 
and  also  allows  the  roots  a  chance  to  riot 
among  its  loose  layers.  The  bulbs  are 
placed  in  it,  moistened  moderately,  and 
then  set  away  in  a  dark,  cool  place  until 


roots  are  made  in  abundance.  If  the  roots 
are  on  hand,  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
bloom,  which  depends  on  them  almost  as 
effect  upon  cause, although  a  cool,  somewhat 
damp  atmosphere  is  conducive  to  finer 
bloom  than  a  hot,  dry  one. 

A  novelty  of  the  past  few  years  which 
has  proved  a  real  treasure  to  those  who 
have  cool,  sunny  windows  is  Freesia  re- 
fracta  alba. 

It  may  be  potted  at  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  August,  and  will  bloom  in  about 
four  mouths  with  ordinary  treatment.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters  usually  of  from  three 
to  seven  ;  they  are  creamy  white,  with  some 
yellow,  and  are  fragrant  and  lasting.  They 
resemble  single  tuberoses  more  nearly  than 
any  other  flower,  but  are  not  of  so  heavy  a 
texture.  Florists  raise  large  quantities  of 
them,  and  they  are  popular  wherever 
known.  A  great  advantage  which  they 
have  over  most  other  forcing  bulbs  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  bloomed  year  after 
year  if  the  bulbs  are  slowly  ripened  after 
blooming.  We  speak  from  experience  with 
these  flowers,  having  this  season  started 
for  the  fourth  time  a  pot  of  their  bulbs, 
which  have  increased  25-fold  since  we  first 
obtained  them.  We  have  heretofore  grown 
them  without  rooting  them  in  the  dark, 
but  are  trying  them  this  year  after  the 
accepted  way  of  forcing  other  bulbs.  The 
result,  of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 


COLD  WEATHER  WAYS. 

NEXT  to  the  woman  with  a  long  purse, 
w'ho  can  buy  flannel  and  every  kind 
of  woolen  stuff  for  all  sorts  of  uses,  that 
housewife  is  most  fortunate  who  has  goodly 
stores  of  old  flannel,  and  who  knows  how 
to  use  even  the  pieces  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
latter  person  is  more  to  be  envied,  for  she, 
doubtless,  appreciates  the  value  of  her 
savings. 

And  the  uses  of  old  flanuel  are  well  nigh 
innumerable.  It  keeps  away  colds  and 
chills ;  wards  off  or  soothes  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  pains ;  is  a  good  guard  against 
pleurisy,  and  an  efficient  helper  in  the 
heroic  task  of  keeping  at  bay  all  those 
dreaded,  acute  diseases  which  come  through 
cold  and  exposure. 

In  the  spring  the  prudent  woman  will 
have  put  away,  clean  and  smooth,  and  per¬ 
haps  carefully  sorted,  all  woolen  skirts, 
shirts  and  blankets,  and  the  remnants  of 
them,  the  patches,  even,  which  have  out¬ 
lived  the  garment  they  mended,  and  all 
other  bits  of  soft,  woolen  cloth.  Now, 
when  the  November  winds  are  blowing, 
and  each  piercing  draught  brings  a  thrill 
of  misery  or  dread ;  when  we  feel  the  cold 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Oastorta, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


as,  perhaps,  we  shall  not,  by  and  by,  when 
we  have  gotten  used  to  it,  is  the  time  to 
get  them  out  and  use  them. 

A  serviceable  chest-protector  may  be 
made  of  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  soft, 
white  flannel.  Cut  the  required  size  and 
pare  out  a  good  seam’s  width,  or  even  two, 
from  the  inside  layers,  then  run  the  outer 
edges  together  and  tack  lightly.  Or  it  may 
be  bound  with  tape  or  narrow,  thin  braid 
or  ribbon.  One  can  have  two  of  them,  to 
change,  for  these  protectors  will  wash. 
For  the  men  folks  they  may  be  made  of 
colored  flannel,  and  may  have  inside  a 
layer  of  colored  wadding.  This  latter  sub¬ 
stance,  sprinkled  with  red  pepper,  heated 
well  and  applied  at  bed-time,  is  said  to  be 
excellent  for  weak  lungs,  or  to  relieve  a 
cough. 

If  one  suffers  with  creeping  chills,  she 
will  appreciate  the  comfort  of  a  thickness 
of  flannel  tacked  inside  the  back  of  the 
waist  of  her  house  dress  (which  ought  to  be 
loose  enough  to  admit  two  or  three  layers) 
or,  if  of  suitable  color,  inside  her  cloak. 

Half-worn  blankets  may  be  cut  into 
smaller  squares  as  shoulder  blankets  for  in¬ 
valids  or  aged  people.  And  some  well  folks, 
on  cold  nights,  may  not  object  to  a  piece  to 
lay  over  the  knees  in  bed,  or  for  a  foot- 
wrap. 

Flannel  patches  of  suitable  colors  may  be 
basted  over  the  knees  of  the  children’s 
stockings  on  the  Inside,  a  gain  in  both  wear 
and  warmth.  And  they  serve  well  as  heel 
linings  for  worsted  or  cashmere  hose.  One 
may  save  darning,  in  advance,  by  following 
the  same  method  with  the  men’s  mittens, 
when  they  first  begin  to  wear  them,  and  by 
putting  under-patches  of  firm  woolen  on 
the  palms.  Such  inside  patches,  however, 
require  very  stout  sewing;  twice  around 
with  strong  linen  thread,  is  not  too  much, 
and  the  patch  should  be  a  little  snug  or  it 
will  be  always  troublesome. 

Squares  of  fine  colored  flanuel,  or  of  cash- 
mere,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  cut  from 
remnants  or  found  in  the  piece-bag,  make 
good  every  day  mufflers,  especially  for 
children.  The  sole  cost  is  the  care  and  the 
hemming. 

Half-worn  petticoats  are  often  made  more 
comfortable  and  lasting  by  basting  a  half- 
length  breadth,  running  from  the  hem  up, 
across  the  knees. 

A  discarded  summer  jacket  may  often  be 
repaired  aud  altered  to  make  a  neat  inside 
wrap  for  long  rides  in  cold  weather.  Extra 
trimming  may  be  removed;  the  sleeves  may 
be  taken  out  if  desired,  and  the  garment 
so  bound  around  the  arm’s  eyes  as  to  conceal 
frayed  edges. 

Old  felt  hats  will  furnish  comfortable 
inner-soles.  Take  your  boot  for  a  pattern, 
then  trim  off  half  an  inch  or  so  all  around 
the  side. 

The  suugcuff-piecesof  under  vests,  taken 
off  because  the  sleeve  is  too  long,  would 
make  comfortable  wristers,  and  if  white, 
might  be  dyed  for  the  purpose.  And  the  cold 
always  creeps  over  one  from  the  wrist. 

These  things  seem  trivial,  and  the  doing 
of  them  troublesome,  but  they  will  subserve 
in  the  end,  both  comfort  and  economy. 

OLIVE  E.  DANA. 


Nineteenth  Century  Pumpkin  Pie  — 
Three  eggs  well  beaten  ;  two  cups  of  pump¬ 
kin  stewed  down  well;  two  cups  of  rich 
milk;  one  half  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
also  ginger;  one  fourth  teaspoooful  of 
cloves,  also  allspice;  one  cup  of  sugar; 
one  half  cup  of  molasses  (not  syrup).  This 
makes  two  thick  pies  for  my  sized  tius. 

If  you  wish  an  elegant  dessert,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  well  suited  to  a  farmer’s  bill  of- 
fare.  Its  beauty  will  add  much  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  table.  The  gelatine  costs 
20  cents  a  box  in  Iowa : 

Bavarian  Cream.— Take  half  an  ounce 
box  of  Nelson’s  or  Cox’s  gelatine,  pour  over 
it  half  a  teacupful  of  cold  water  and  let  it 
soak  one  hour  or  more,  then  add  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  boiling  water  and  set  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  to  thoroughly  dissolve. 
Put  a  pint  of  rich  milk  or  cream  in  a  double 
boiler  (if  you  have  uoue  the  milk  placed  in 
a  tin  aud  set  in  another  tin  of  boiling  water 
will  answer  every  purpose) ;  let  it  come  to 
a  boil,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beaten  together; 
beat  and  stir  one  moment  over  the  fire; 
take  off  and  pour  into  a  dish  to  cool,  add¬ 
ing  the  gelatine.  Take  one  pint  of  thick 
sweet  cream,  which  must  be  very  cold; 
add  one  tablespoouful  of  vanilla  extract 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar. 
Beat  with  the  egg-beater  till  it  is  stiff  like 
the  beaten  white  of  an  eg  .  As  foon  as 
the  custard  and  gelatine  begin  to  cool  and 
thicken  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish 
stir  in  the  whipped  cream  lightly  and  deli¬ 
cately  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  Pour 
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into  molds  or  a  deep  tin  dish  and  set  in  the 
coldest  place  you  can  find.  When  firm  turn 
out  on  a  platter  and  heap  around  it  whip¬ 
ped  cream  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  stirred  into  the  custard  and  gelatine. 

MRS.  J.  N.  MUNCEY. 


The  clamor  that  has  followed  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps’s  article  on  ‘‘The  D6collet6 
in  Modern  Life,”  in  the  Forum,  are  al 
most  without  precedent.  Yet,  the  “  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all,”  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  the  insinuation  of  one  reviewer  of  the 
article  that  Mrs.  Phelps  holds  her  peculiar 
views  because  she  is  a  “  provincial.” 
Shades  of  Boston  and  Audover  1  Must  one 
needs  live  in  New  York  or  inevitably  be 
provincial  ? 

A  writer  iu  the  Christian  Union  makes 
war  upon  the  corset  in  a  systematic  and 
converting  way,  and  says  that  if  you  really 
want  to  cure  a  woman  of  tight  lacing,  the 
way  to  do  it  is  to  persuade  her  to  keep  the 
measure  of  her  abdomen  on  the  same  paper 
with  the  measure  of  her  waist,  noting  how 
undesirably  the  former  enlarges  as  the 
latter  grows  slender ;  to  watch  her  shoulder 
blades  and  see  how  they  are  crowded  up 
like  rudimentary  and  very  prominent 
wings  (far  from  pretty  with  evening  dresses) 
and  to  watch  the  tip  of  her  little  nose,  to 
see  how  soon  it  will  hang  out  the  danger 
signal  in  undue  redness,  especially  if  she  is 
fleshy. 

A  Plain  Dessert. — Plain,  boiled  rice  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  following  hard 
sauce :  One  cupful  each  of  sugar  and 
butter  beaten  to  a  cream,  add  one  cupful 
of  raspberries  and  stir  well.  Place  a  gen¬ 
erous  spoonful  on  the  top  of  each  plate  of 
rice  as  you  serve  it.  mrs.  l.  h.  n. 


gHisteHaneous'  Advertising. 

If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisers  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 
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W.  BAKERS  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
ij  Is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  In  its  preparation.  It  has  mors 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  BA¬ 
SIL-?  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO..  Dorchester,  Mass. 


LADIES’ 

Sewing  Companion. 

Holds  Spool.  Thread.  Pins, 
Needles,  and  TkimbE'S.Fastens 
to  dress  button  while  knitting, 
sewing  or  crocheting.  It  will 
please  you.  Sample,  mail.  25c., 
2  for  40c.  1  doz.  1.35.  Agents 
wanted.  New  Exgland  Nov- 
elty  M’f’g  Co.,  24  Portland 
Street,  Boston  Mass. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  M.  LB.  TINS. 


Dyspepsia  is  the  bane  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  for  its  on  re  and  its  attendants, 
sick  headache,  constipation  and  piles,  that 

futi’s  Pills 

have  become  so  famous.  They  act  gently 
on  the  digestive  organs,  giving  them  tone 
and  vigor  without  griping  or  nausea.  25c. 


The  Majority 

Of  so-called  cough-cures  ao  little  more  than 
impair  the  digestive  functions  and  create 
bile.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  it  cures  the  cough,  does  not  in- 
teriere  with  the  functions  of  either  stomach 
or  liver.  No  other  medicine  is  so  safe  and 
efficacious  in  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

“Four  years  ago  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
was  followed  by  a  terrible  cough.  I  was 
very  sick,  and  confined  to  my  bed  about  four 
months.  I  employed  a  physician  most  of 
the  time,  who  finally  said  I  was  in  consump¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  could  not  help  me.  One  of 
my  neighbors  advised  me  to  try  Ayer’s 
Cherry  Pectoral.  I  did  so,  and,  before  I  had 
finished  taking  the  first  bottle  was  able  to 
sit  up  all  the  time,  and  to  go  out.  By  the 
time  I  had  finished  the  bottle  I  was  well,  and 
have  remained  so  ever  since.”— L.  D.  Bixby, 
Bartonsville,  Vt. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


TYON’T  buy  a  SAW  MILL  before  writing  for 
catalogue  and  prices  of  the  New  Buckeye. 
Address  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO., 
Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Cook  You?  Peed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  III. 


YV  A  XT r  1 1  1A  1  I  -Every  retail  milk  dealer 
vt  AA  1  IN  i  t  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  illustrated  circular  of  the  Cow-Down  Milk- 
W agons,  made  by  J.  R.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORKS, 
I  Earlville,  N.  1 . 


This  is  Not  an  Advertisement, 

Some  would  say,  others  might  say  it  was.  We  will  not  argue  the  matter,  but  ask  vou  a 
question.  Do  you  know  that  THhi  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  is  the  largest  and  best  agricultural,  live  stock  and  family  magazine  published 
in  America  ?  v 

It  Is  the  largest  because  it  has  24  pages,  96  columns  every  week. 

It  is  the  best,  because  it  is  the  best  edited,  most  practical  and  comprehensive. 

Its  size  enables  it  to  include  a  variety  of  valuable  features  which  the  smaller  ones  are 
obliged  to  leave  out,  and  consequently  cannot  meet  the  combined  wants  of  farmers,  stock- 
men  and  their  families.  The  Stockman  and  Farmer  is  able  to  meet  these  wants,  thus 
saving  its  subscribers  the  expense  of  subscribing  for  other  papers. 

Regular  features  of  each  issue  are  as  follows : 


Editorial  Notes, 

H  irtieulture. 

Horse  Department, 
Swine  Department. 
Sheep  and  Wool. 
The  Dairy, 


Markets. 

'  eterinary. 

The  Beekeeper, 
Poultry, 
Organization. 
Stoek  Gossip. 


Breeders'  Snles, 
Chicago  and  Buffalo 
Business  Letter. 
Household. 

Young  Folks. 
Editorial  Briels, 


Contr'butions, 
Correspondence. 
Trade  Brevities. 
General  Yews  .Votes, 
Theory  and  Practice. 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Its  correspondents  are  stockmen  and  farmers  who  keep  up  to  the  times  in  their  various 
« aP,es’  a  .  a  practical  and  commonsense  manner,  gave  its  readers  the  benefits 

of  tiietr  experience  and  experiments. 

Professional  veterinary  advice  is  given  its  subscribers  free. 

Its  markets  have  a  national  reputation,  being  most  reliable,  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  enabling  its  readers  to  successfully  combat  with  the  commercial  world 

u  n®wPress  and  increased  mailing  facilities  enable  it  to  mail  its  entire  edition  within 
~4  hours  from  the  time  it  goes  to  press,  thus  enhancing  the  commercial  value  of  its  market 
reports  aud  making  more  satisfactory  its  veterinary  advice. 

couAUadvertisements  of  frauds,  lotteries,  gambling  schemes,  etc  ,  are  excluded  from  its 

WFiie  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  paper  is  $1.50  per  year,  subscriptions  are 
accepted  in  clubs  of  five  or  through  club  agents  at  $1  each,  the  rest  of  this  year  being 
offered  free  to  new  subscribers  for  1S91,  makes  it  the  cheapest  weekly  farm  magazine  in 
America. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

•  paper  n,?fc  !UU9  to  pleasejts  readers,  but  is  geuerous  to  its  club  raisers,  pay- 

mg  them  annually  s><3, 000  in  special  cash  prizes,  and  otherwise  remunerating  the  non-Drize 
H  arranein«  its  prize  distribution  that  agents  in  distant  States  have  equal 
chances  with  those  in  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio  to  win  prizes.  Send  for  terms  and  supplies  to 

THE  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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To  Our  Readers . 


Responses  to  our  call  are  coming 
in  rapidly,  but  we  want  to  hear 
from  every  town  where  THE  R. 
N.-Y.  is  taken. 

Please  write  us  a  postal  card  and 
tell  us  how  your  town  stands  on 
the  Fence  Question.  Are  USE¬ 
LESS  fences  coming  down?  Are 
USELESS  fences  being  built?  All 
answers  will  be  acknowledged. 

THE  EDITORS. 


Publisher s  Desk. 

Short  Days  Make  Quick  Work. 


We  want  a  live  man  or  woman  in  every 
town,  every  Grange,  every  Alliance,  every 
Farmers’  Club,  to  act  as  agent  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Good  pay  for  good 
men. 


»Tn  a  week  or  so,  toe  shall 
send  a  copy  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Garden  to  every  subscriber  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Please  be 
on  the  look  out  for  it.  You  will  know 
it  by  its  being  the  handsomest  rural 
publication  that  has  come  to  your 
house  in  many  a  day. 


DECEMBER  1. 

That  $  1  00.00  III! 

ARE  YOU  WORKING  FOR  IT? 

ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  MORE. 

LAST  CALL. 

Here  is  the  offer  just  as  it  has  been  stand¬ 
ing  for  some  weeks,  and  really  only  a  very 
few  workers  have  yet  signified  that  they 
were  working  for  the  threefold  pay. 

$  1  OO  In  cash  given  for  25-cent 
Trial  Subscriptions. 

We  will  extend  any  subscriber’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  one  full  year  from  the  time  of  its 
expiration,  who  will  send  us  15  ten  weeks’ 
trial  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  25 
cents  each. 

The  |100  cash  offer  is  as  follows:  We 
will  give  $100  in  TEN  amounts  of  $35,  $20, 
$10,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5,  $5  $5,  respectively, 
to  the  TEN  present  subscribers  who  will 
send  ns  before  December  1,  the  TEN  larg¬ 
est  numbers  of  trial  subscriptions  (all  new 
names),  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
10  weeks  at  25  cents  each;  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Garden,  for  three  months  at  25  cents 
each. 

The  senders  of  these  competition  clubs  are  also 
entitled  to  any  of  the  very  liberal  premiums  offered 
in  the  Premium  List,  or  a  liberal  cash  commission 
will  be  given  if  preferred,  in  lieu  of  the  year’s  sub¬ 
scription. 

Thus  you  will  get  well  paid  any  way  for 
your  trouble,  and  may  be  doubly  paid. 
The  only  way  we  can  afford  this  is  by  hun¬ 
dreds  taking  up  the  offers  and  sending 
us  in  thousands  of  the  trial  subscriptions, 
many  of  which  would  become  regular  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Sample  copies  for  use  in  this 
work  sent  on  application. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Live  Stock  Notes. 

STAMBOUL  has  lowered  his  trotting 
record  to  2:11>£. 

Secretary  Young,  of  the  Northwestern 
Poland  China  Club,  has  resigned. 

The  Short-horn  breeders  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  have  started  a  herd  book. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  Iowa 
City,  December  9. 

The  Texas  Live  Stock  Journal  says  that 
the  current  year  will  be  known  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hog  era  in  Texas. 

The  American  Game  Club  will  meet  at 
the  New  York  Poultry  Show  in  February, as 
will  the  American  White  Wyandotte  Club. 

The  New  Jersey  Game  and  Fish  Pro¬ 
tective  Society  recently  elected  Geo.  W.  H. 
Sterling,  W.  H.  Egbert  and  R.  M.  Stelle 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  Scotch  half  bred  ewe  is  said  to  have 
produced  two  lambs  in  April  last,  which 
she  has  reared  ;  and  on  October  6  she  again 
lambed  two  lambs  which  are  doing  well. 

The  American  Association  of  Importers 
and  Breeders  of  Belgian  horses  has  elected 
D.  B.  Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  president, 
and  J.  D.  Connor,  Jr.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  milk  of  Hereford  cows  is  not  rich  in 
butter  fat,  nut  milk  fever  after  calving  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown  with  them. — London 
Live  Stock  Journal. 

The  first  class  dairyman  prefers  a  cow 
that  will  make  enough  butter-fat  to  bring 
on  milk  fever.  He  would  rather  trust  to 
his  skill  in  curing  the  disease. 

Now  that,  less  than  a  year  after  his  sale, 
two  stallions  have  beaten  the  2:12  of  Axtell, 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  when 
the  innocent-looking  Mr.  Williams  from 
Iowa  took  $105,000  for  the  stallion  and 
placed  the  money  carefully  in  his  inside 
pocket,  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  do¬ 
ing. — Breeder’s  Gazette. 

How  much  less  is  Axtell  worth  now  ?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  value  of  a  “  re¬ 
cord  ?  ” 

In  Scotland  we  have  such  a  large  number 
of  farms  better  suited  for  breeding  than  they 
are  for  feeding  that,  if  turned  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  they  would  supply  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  store  cattle  required  for  the  feeding 
farms.— Farming  World. 

The  “abandoned  farms”  of  Vermont  are 
well  adapted  to  breeding  dairy  cows.  With¬ 
in  100  miles  of  them  are  great  dairy  districts 
where  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  milch  cows. 
Cows  can  walk  to  these  dairies! 

As  a  well  known  Short-horn  man  said  to 
me  one  day  when  speaking  of  the  merits  of 
cattle:  “  When  everything  is  said  and  done, 

I  must  admit  that  a  good  deal  of  their 
breeding  goes  down  their  throat.”  Wel¬ 
lington  said  once,  “  Where  hard  work  is  to 
be  done,  an  army  is  an  animal  that  walks 
upon  his  stomach. ’’—The  Farmers’  Gazette. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  “  mental,  moral  and  physical,”  come 
from  good  food. 

Killing  Old  Horses.— On  page  754  we 
are  told  that  a  serious  problem  confronts 
all  kind-hearted  people  in  the  disposal  of 
old  family  horses.  My  plan  is  to  give  a  man 
$2  and  let  him  take  the  old  servant  out  in 
the  field,  shoot  him  in  the  forehead  and  bury 
the  carcass  three  or  more  feet  deep.  Such  a 
mode  of  disposal  of  him  is  much  more 
Christian-like  than  keeping  him  around  for 
three  or  four  years,  dying  an  inch  at  a 
time.  An  animal  suffers  less  than  half  a 
minute  when  dispatched  in  my  way,  in¬ 
stead  of  several  years.  We  should  not  send 
our  old  friends  to  strange  and  in  most  cases 
cruel  masters  to  spend  their  last  days. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  j.  D.  harroun. 

Tuberculosis  at  the  Maine  College. 
—Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan  sends  the  Country 
Gentleman  the  following  corrected  state¬ 
ment  of  the  “outbreak”  of  tuberculoses  in 
the  college  herd :  “  In  the  spring  of  1888,  a 
committee  of  trustees  visited  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  purchased  three  Holsteins  and 
five  or  six  Guernseys.  One  of  the  Guern¬ 
seys  was  a  two-weeks  old  heifer  calf  at  the 
time  the  animals  came  here.  Several  weeks 
ago  this  heifer,  upon  coming  to  the  barn 
from  the  pasture,  was  noticed  to  be  in  poor 
condition.  An  examination  showed  her  to  be 
badly  diseased,  and  she  was  subsequently 
killed.  The  Cattle  Commissioners  of  the 
State  were  at  once  notified,  and  the  veteri¬ 
narian  of  the  commission  has  since  made  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  herd  and  has 
found  only  one  other  case,  that  being  the 
mother  of  the  diseased  heifer.  The  disease 
was  undoubtedly  brought  to  us  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  so  far  as  we  can  now  tell  it  is 
confined  to  two  animals,  both  of  which 
have  been  killed.  There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  consisting 
of  30  or  40  animals,  is  in  good  health.” 

Early  Canadian  Lambs.— D.  McCrae, 
president  of  the  American  Galloway  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  this  to  say  about  early  lambs 
in  Canada:— “The  price  of  lambs  has  been 
going  up  gradually  and  steadily.  Fairly 
good  ones  bring  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  during 
the  season,  from  local  butchers.  The  bulk 
of  our  surplus  lambs  have,  for  many  years, 
gone  to  the  States,  mostly  by  way  of 
Buffalo.  The  returns  for  last  year,  as 
given  to  the  customs,  averaged  $3  per 
head.  This  seems  to  be  rather  under  the 
mark.  Farmers  who  buy  up  lambs  during 


the  early  fall  and  winter,  and  keep  them 
till  Christmas,  make  much  more  than  this 
price.  The  McKinley  Bill  does  not  bear 
heavily  on  this  trade.  Some  shippers  claim 
it  is  more  favorable  than  formerly.  Under 
it  sheep  are  $1.50  per  head,  and  lambs  75 
cents,  instead  of  20  per  cent  on  the  value,  as 
formerly  charged.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  an  increased  demand  next  year  for  good 
shipping  lambs  to  the  States.  The  British 
market  has  also  been  tried  with  lambs  and 
with  success.  Our  exported  sheep  to  Britain 
last  year  were  valued  at  $6.50  per  head. 
With  such  prospects  for  mutton,  farmers 
should  therefore  keep  more  and  better 
sheep.  For  the  British  market,  quality  is 
needed  to  bring  the  best  price.  The  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  lamb  market  in  the 
States.  Keep  sheep.  Keep  good  sheep. 
They  pay  better  than  wheat  or  barley.” 

The  McKinley  Bill  and  Cattle.— The 
Mark  Lane  Express  has  the  following  to  say 
about  the  McKinley  Bill :  “  After  all  the 
talk  that  we  have  heard  from  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  refusal  of  this 
country  to  allow  living  animals  to  be 
landed  on  our  shores  from  the  United 
States,  a  country  in  which  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  exist  largely,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  McKinley  Act 
enacts  a  similar  law  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  even  more  forcible  than  our  own. 
Section  20  enacts  that  ‘  the  importation  of 
meat  cattle  from  any  foreign  country  into 
the  United  States  is  prohibited.’  To  this 
is  added,  however,  the  following  proviso  : 
*  Provided  that  the  operation  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  suspended  as  to  any  foreign 
country  or  countries,  or  any  part  of  such 
country  or  countries,  whenever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  officially  de¬ 
termine,  and  give  the  public  notice  thereof 
that  such  importation  will  not  tend  to  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  or  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  among  the  cattle  of  the 
United  States.’  Then  follows  the  authori¬ 
zation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  such  notices  and  to  send  them  to  the 
proper  officers.  We  would  call  special  at 
tention  to  this  fact,  as,  practically,  the 
United  States  has  at  this  moment  the  same 
law  as  this  country.  And  we  think  they 
are  wise  in  having  such  an  enactment ;  but 
it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  violent 
language  which  a  few  owners  of  scraggy 
range  cattle  at  Chicago  have  of  late  in¬ 
dulged  in.” _ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  burr T 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since^85L _ 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  8100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1801. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 


175  Morris  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOII.ER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
EURPOSES.  Thousands  In  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


SE.INCUBATOR 

Perfect  and  Self-Re^ulnt- 
WSaSl^gfling.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
Wj-  (« uar  ail  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 

ID  •  I/  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
I  f  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free.  CEO  «H  .STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL, 


PEESSEY’S  BEOODEE.-™!  SSUffi 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $27  and  $16  each. 
Langshan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PH  E8SEY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  CHICAGO  FAT  STOCK  SHOW. 

On  the  whole,  this  exhibition  seems  not 
to  have  been  quite  equal  to  former  ones. 
The  numbers  of  fat  cattle  and  pigs  were  less 
than  in  former  years  while  there  were  more 
sheep.  The  show  of  dairy  goods  and  im¬ 
plements  was  good.  The  following  list 
shows  how  some  of  the  prizes  for  fat  stock 
were  taken : 

Shorthorns:  Three  years— 1.  W.  H. 
Reuick,  Austerlitz,  Ky.,  Nonesuch ;  2. 
Milton  E.  Jones  &  Bro.,  Williamsville, 

111.,  Col.  Mills;  3.  J.  C.  Frasier,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Iowa,  Jerry.  Two  years— 1.  Joues 
&  Bro.,  Confident ;  2.  N.  P.  Clarke,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.,  Lady  of  Meadow-Lawn- 
lette;  3.  C.  S.  Barclay,  West  Liberty, 
Iowa,  New  Gold.  One  year— 1.  N.  P. 
Clarke,  Amelia’s  Hillhurst  3i;  2.  W.  A. 
Harris,  Linwood,  Kan.,  Daisy;  3  J.  H. 
Potts  &  Son,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  Captain. 
Calf — 1.  Jas.  M.  Turner,  Lansing,  Mich., 
Romulus ;  2.  J.  M.  Turner,  Bruno ;  3. 
Jones  &  Bro.,  Nutcracker. 

Herefords:  Three  years— 1.  C.  M.  Cul¬ 
bertson,  Newman,  Ill  ,  Bowdoin  11th;  2. 
Adams  Earl,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Earlington 
8th  ;  3.  Gudgell&  Simpson,  Independence, 
Mo.,  Bellman.  Two  years— 1.  C.  M.  Cul¬ 
bertson,  Hindoo;  2.  Adams  Earl,  Merry 
Boy  ;  3.  J.  R.  Price  &  Son,  Williamsville, 

111.,  Coupon.  One  year— 1.  Thos.  Clark, 
Beecher,  Ill.,  Abel;  2.  C.  M.  Culbertson, 
Pathmaster;  3.  Adams  Earl,  Edison  } 
Calf — 1.  Adams  Earl,  Earl  Wilton  43d; 

2.  Tom  C.  Ponting,  Moweaqua,  Ill.,  Att- 
wood  ;  3.  Adams  Earl,  Eiffel. 

Devons:  Two  years— 1.  J.  W.  Morse  & 
Son,  Verona,  Wis.,  Perfection.  One  year 
— 1.  Morse  &  Son,  Prince.  Calf  —  1. 
Morse  &  Son,  Farmer’s  Review. 
Holsteins:  Three  years  —  1.  Martin  L. 
Sweet,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Ben  John¬ 
son;  2.  B.  Waddel,  Marion,  O.,  Rattler. 
Two  years— l.  B.  Waddel,  Tom:  2.  M  L. 
Sweet,  Madolyn’s  Leader.  One  l'ear — 

1.  B.  Waddel,  Spot:  2.  M.  L.  Sweet,  Yon 
Asmus.  Calf— 1.  B.  Waddel,  Daisy ;  2. 
M.  L.  Sweet,  Alpine  Boy. 

SWINE. 

Berkshire— Cass  &  Burns,  Buffalo  Hart, 
Ill. 

PolandChina— J.  C.  Shaw,  Plattville,  Ill.; 
F.  M.  Strout,  McLean,  Ill.;  Stone  &  Har¬ 
ris,  Stonington,  Hi.;  W.  T.  Linn  &  Son, 
Yorkville,  ill.;  Cass  &  Burns. 

Chester  White— J.  R.  Price  &  Son,  Wil¬ 
liamsville,  Ill. 

Essex— M.  H.  Walworth,  Hillsdale,  Mich.; 
Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich.;  F.  M. 
Srout. 

Duroc- Jersey— Thos.  Bennett,  Rossville, 
Ill. 

Yorkshire — A.  P.Chapman,  Sugar  Grove, 

111.,  Frank  Wilson. 

Victoria  —  M.  H.  Walworth;  Stone  & 
Harris. 

Other  Breeds— Thos.  Bennett  (Tamworth); 

Frank  Wilson  (Suffolk). 

Grades  and  Crosses— W.  T.  Linn  &  Son, 
F.  M.  Strout. 

Sweepstakes — 1  year — Linn  &  Son,  Poland¬ 
China;  6  mos. — Stone  &  Harris,  Poland¬ 
China;  under  6  7nos.— Linn  &  Son,  Po 
laud-Uhina. 

Brand  Sweepstakes— F.  M.  Strout,  Nasby, 
Poland  China  and  Essex  cross. 

Heaviest— E.  J.  Hollenbeck,  Rock  Falls, 

Ill.,  Welch,  Chester- White,  1,673  days, 
981  lb. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 


published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  IN'.  Y„  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  tonics 

-  .  ....  Gives  its  readers  more  pages  of 

>al  practical  matter  every  year.  Illustrated  with 
lore  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
ublleation  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
mders,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
ass  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
>urnal.  Subscription  Is  only  Si, 00  a  year,  with  The 
urai,  New  Yorker,  *2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
miblnatton  In  the  United  Stales.  Send  order  for 
lbscriptlon  to  either  oltk-e.  For  advertising  space 


1  PHENOMENAL  LAYERS.— Red  Caps  and  Black 
Minoreas.  Fine  Stock  at  farmers’ prices.  Write 
to' A.  S.  STILLMAN,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

lias  not  only  taken  nine 
priz  sat  leading  shows 
last  winter  aud  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 
$18.50  to  $10.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO..  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


nn  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 

1  .  strains  Poland  Cliina  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Sale.  Siugle  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  Railroads. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

rumiHIOOK  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
1  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
Rough-Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
r  puppies  sired  by  our  best  imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
st  imported  Bitches.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

4ir  VT !/(«**  1.  OF  mRlnrlolnhln 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stanes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  C.  H.  irREUG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


np|uiun  Tho  only  bit  made  that  can 
uruviliu  |,e  usud  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
'  Dir  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
D I  I  equal  and  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  1890. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  |  Of) 
Nickel  SI. 50.  M >  1  •'-'U 
_  stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

PIUC  UAIICARIE  IRON  Pfl  Racine.  Wis. 


Save  Yon* 
HRNDS 
TI7VYB 
AND 

WON  BY 
BY  USING 

P»t.  H»y  15.  ’88  THR 

AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 


liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Wtite  for  special  prices. 
Single  Peg  is  cents  in  stamps.  Manufactured  by 


KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  Bloomington,  III. 


Can/? 


■  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 


FREE  for  alfthe  Latest  Style*  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pbo- 

!>,  Envelope.  Beveled  Edge.  Crazy  Edge  Cards  Ac., 

. -  Yotnr . 


g**pt' 

fcauipka  ut  all  free. 


HOME  aud  YOUTll,  Cadiz,  Otiw* 
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Irritating  Medicines. 

“  For  diseases,  unless  they  are  extremely 
dangerous,  must  not  be  irritated  by  med¬ 
icines.”  This  is  sound  doctrine,  if  it  is  old. 
Now  there  is  a  well  known  remedy,  neither 
a  drug  nor  a  medicine.  It  is  as  easy  to 
take  as  to  breathe,  in  fact,  it  is  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  It  is  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen. 
We  have  a  vast  number  of  testimonials. 
You  can  obtain  them  free  of  charge,  by 
writing  us,  either  a  letter  or  a  postal  card. 
Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  brochure.  It  is 
no  medical  almanac,  with  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  old  jokes,  but  a  well  written 
and  thoughtful  medical  work,  the  result 
of  years  of  study  and  experience.  There  is 
evidence  enough  to  convince  all  the  juries 
in  the  country.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— 
Adv. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERED  by  dr.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Ringbone. 

.  M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass.— During  the  past 
year  a  ringbone  has  developed  on  the  leg 
of  my  mare.  A  veterinary  surgeon  fired  it 
with  little  if  any  benefit,  and  now  recom¬ 
mends  a  repetition  of  the  operation,  and 
says  that  if  that  doesn’t  effect  a  cure,  the 
nerve  of  sensation  should  be  cut  so  that  no 
pain  would  be  felt  when  using  the  foot. 
What  does  The  Rural  advise  ? 

Ans.— We  would  advise  a  repetition  of 
the  firing  in  deep  points  over  the  whole 
enlargement,  making  the  operation  as 
severe  as  possible  without  danger  of  caus¬ 
ing  general  sloughing  of  the  skin.  As  soon 
as  the  fired  surface  is  sufficiently  healed  an 
active  blister  might  be  applied,  to  keep  up 
the  counter-irritation.  Neurotomy,  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerve,  would  be  advisable  only 
as  a  last  resort.  If  you  have  employed  a 
regular  veterinary  surgeon,  you  probably 
cannot  do  better  than  to  allow  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  treatment.  Ringbones  can  usu¬ 
ally  be  checked  in  their  development  so  as 
to  remove  the  lameness,  or  sometimes  even 
entirely  cured,  by  proper  firing.  A  few 
cases,  however,  will  resist  all  treatment, 
much  depending  upon  the  extent  of  the 
ringbone,  and  the  age  and  constitution  of 
the  horse.  If  not  of  too  long  standing, 
there  is  therefore  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  treatment  will  be  beneficial. 
Tenderness  of  the  Udder  in  a  Cow. 

E.  T.  T.,  Charleston,  IF.  Va. — My  eight- 
year-old  cow  calved  May  1,  and  is  due  to 
calve  again  in  February.  She  is  perfectly 
healthy  and  eats  well.  She  never  goes  dry 
and  she  has  a  very  large  udder  and  unusu¬ 
ally  large  teats.  One  or  two  of  the  latter 
have  been  caked  during  the  past  month. 
I  rubbed  them  with  lard  and  they  were 
soon  all  right.  When  I  milk  her,  however, 
the  large  veins  under  the  belly  get  cramped 
and  cause  her  to  shiver  and  kick  as  if  she 
were  hurt.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  is  there  a  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  tenderness  is  in  the  udder  or 
teats,  probably  the  result  of  an  injury,  and 
not  due  to  any  trouble  with  the  "milk 
veins  ”  under  the  belly.  Bathing  the  udder 
with  hot  water  three  or  four  times  daily, 
will  probably  be  all  the  treatment  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  trouble  continues,  give  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts — one  pound  with  one  ounce 
of  ginger — and  follow  with  25-drop  doses  of 
tincture  of  aconite  and  one  tablespoonful 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  to  be  given  three  times 
daily.  Repeat  the  dose  of  salts  in  twenty - 
four  hours  if  the  animal  is  not  purged  by 
the  first  dose. 

Foreign  Body  in  Horse’s  Eye. 

H.  D.  S.,  Paulina ,  Oregon.— A  dry  piece 
of  oat  or  rye  leaf  one  sixteenth  by  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  was  blown  into  my  horse’s  eye. 
It  adhered  to  the  cornea  about  one-half  an 
inch  from  the  pupil  and  about  in  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to 
the  front  end  of  the  pupil.  Inflammation 
has  subsided,  but  the  leaf  still  adheres  to 
the  cornea.  What  should  be  done  in  this 
case.  A  film  has  grown  over  the  mote. 

Ans. — In  the  absence  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  employ  your  family  physician  and 
surgeon  to  remove  the  foreign  body  as  he 
would  from  the  human  eye.  The  horse 
should  be  cast  and  well  secured  for  the 
operation,  so  that  the  head  can  be  kept 
quiet.  The  physician  can  also  prescribe 
the  same  after  treatment  that  he  would  for 
the  human  eye. 

Premature  Parturition  In  Sows. 

K.  E.  IF.,  Addison,  N.  Y. — Why  do  my 
sows  have  pigs  from  four  to  ten  days  before 
their  time?  Twenty  were  served  in  the 
fore  part  of  last  fall,  and  should  have  far¬ 
rowed  about  the  first  of  October,  but  eight 


lost  their  pigs  which  were  not  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  sows  had  a  good  range  and  pas¬ 
ture  with  slops  morning  and  nights  and  mill 
feed  from  Buffalo. 

Ans. — A  personal  inspection,  or  a  more 
definite  description  as  to  the  breed,  condi¬ 
tion  and  surroundings  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  premature  birth  of  the 
pigs.  We  can  only  advise  that  yon  reduce 
and  change  the  feed,  and  see  that  the 
pregnant  sows  are  kept  in  comfortable, 
clean  quarters,  where  they  are  not  worried 
by  dogs  or  other  hogsf 

Stocking  of  Limbs  In  a  Colt. 

L.  L.  IF.,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. — The 
legs  of  my  three- year-old  colt  are  in  [the 
habit  of  stocking  or  swelling  while  he  is 
standing.  At  first  the  trouble  would  occur 
after  a  couple  of  miles’  drive ;  but  it  is 
getting  worse,  and  the  swelling  is  getting 
higher.  There  is  no  sore.  At  first  there 
were  a  few  small  pimples,  but  after  the 
limbs  had  been  washed  they  disappeared. 
A  number  of  other  colts  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  similarly  afflicted,  and  we  are  all 
waiting  for  The  Rural’s  advice  on  the 
matter. 

Ans.— Stocking  of  the  limbs  may  be  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  as  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver  or  kidneys,  a  lymphatic  constitution, 
heavy  feeding,  especially  while  idle,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  damp,  close,  unhealthy  stable, 
general  debility  from  any  cause,  or  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  limbs  to  cold  and  wet.  First 
try  to  ascertain  and  remove  the  probable 
cause.  When  no  special  cause  can  be  found, 
reduce  and  change  the  feed.  Then  give  a 
physic  ball  of  four  to  six  dram3  of  the  best 
aloes  with  one  ounce  of  ginger,  and  follow 
with  the  following  powders :  Powdered 
gentian  and  Glauber  salts,  each  one  pound; 
nitrate  of  potash,  one  half  pound;  mix. 
Dose  two  tablespoonfuls  in  the  feed,  twice 
daily.  Give  special  attention  to  the  care 
and  diet  of  the  animals.  Keep  them  where 
the  limbs  will  be  warm  and  dry.  Daily 
exercise  is  very  essential. 

Horse  In  Poor  Condition. 

E.  IF.  L.,  New  Albany,  Ind.— Last 
spring  my  horse  was  apparently  in  good 
health,  then  his  ailments  began  with  loss 
of  appetite,  swellings  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  running  at  the  nose,  with 
only  an  occasional  cough.  In  a  week  he 
had  become  a  skeleton  and  could  scarcely 
move.  He  had  not  been  overheated  or 
worked  hard.  I  gave  him  two  doses  of 
quinine,  30  grains  each,  rubbed  the  swollen 
parts  with  coal  oil  and  lard,  and  turned 
him  on  pasture.  His  appetite  finally  re¬ 
turned  and  he  eats  well,  but  he  stays  very 
bony,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  get  any 
flesh  on  him.  When  standing  he  has  a 
very  sleepy  and  lifeless  appearance.  When 
he  breaks  wind  it  is  so  offensive  as  to  be 
sickening.  His  dung  and  urine  come 
freely.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
strength  he  had  before.  What  should  be 
done  for  him  ? 

ANS.— Try  the  following  course  ot  treat¬ 
ment  :  Take  of  powdered  gentian  and  gin¬ 
ger  each  one  pound,  sulphate  of  iron  and 
aloes  each  one  fourth  pound,  mix  and 
make  into  24  powders.  Give  one  powder 
night  and  morning  for  eight  days.  Then 
alternate  the  following  powders,  and  give 
one  twice  daily  for  eight  days  :  Sulphate 
of  soda  one  and  one  half  pound,  gentian 
one  half  pound,  nitrate  of  potash  and  pow¬ 
dered  nux  each  one  fourth  pound,  mix  and 
make  into  24  powders.  Continue  to  alter¬ 
nate  the  two  powders  until  all  are  given. 

Ailing  Pigs. 

J.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  Mich. — I  raised  four 
fine  thoroughbred  sows  for  breeders.  They 
have  been  all  right  until  now  when  they 
are  about  seven  months  old.  They  are 
lame  in  their  hind  legs  and  gaunt  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  do  not  come  out  to  eat  readily, 
though  when  driven  out  they  eat  some, 
and  after  moving  around  a  spell  dou’t  seem 
to  limp  at  all  They  have  the  run  of  a 
clover  pasture  and  a  rye  patch,  and  have 
been  fed  pumpkins  and  turnips  (raw)  and 
new  corn,  with  good  water.  They  get  salt 
and  sulphur  once  a  week.  An  old  brood 
sow  with  pigs,  that  runs  with  them  seems 
all  right.  They  all  nest  around  the  hay 
stacks.  The  weather  has  been  rainy  and 
very  changeable.  All  my  swine  except 
these  are  well.  What  should  be  done  for 
them  ? 

Ans.— Rub  the  loins  with  one  part  of 
cantharides  rubbed  up  with  four  parts  of 
turpentine.  Feed  moderately  of  the  turnips 
and  pumpkins,  removing  the  seeds  from  the 
latter  before  feeding. 

A.  M.  T.,  Garden  City,  L.  New  York. 
— A  horse  of  mine  is  losing  his  hair,  iu 
spots,  all  over  his  back  and  sides.  Small 


pimples  appear  under  the  hair  and  where 
they  come  the  hair  seems  to  fall  out.  His 
coat  is  very  staring.  He  has  no  other 
trouble,  is  well  and  eats  well.  It  is  not 
mange.  There  is  no  itch.  He  is  very  hard 
to  clean,  as  dandruff  appears  as  fast  as  it  is 
brushed  out.  He  has  been  out  to  grass  and 
has  mashes  every  day,  but  with  no  good 
effect.  The  trouble  has  lasted  for  the  last 
four  months.  I  have  been  advised  to  give 
him  copperas;  is  that  good  for  him? 

Ans. — Give  six  drams  of  the  best  aloes 
with  one  ounce  of  ginger,  to  open  the  bow¬ 
els.  Follow  the  dose  by  a  bran  mash  diet 
until  the  animal  is  freely  purged.  If  the 
bowels  are  not  moved  in  36  hours,  repeat 
the  dose  of  aloes  and  ginger.  Then 
give  one  of  the  following  powders  night  and 
morning:  Carbonate  of  soda  and  Glauber 
salts  each  one  pound,  gentian  and  ginger 
each  one  half  pound,  mix,  and  make  into 
24  powders.  Repeat  the  full  course  of 
treatment  after  three  or  four  weeks  if  de¬ 
sirable. 

J.  A.  J.,  Mineral  Spa,  N.  Y.— Is  there 
any  coloring  that  would  bring  some  white 
hairs,  caused  by  a  girt  being  too  tight,  on 
a  bay  or  brown  horse  to  their  original 
color  ? 

ANS.— There  is  nothing  that  will  perma 
nently  restore  the  natural  color  of  the 
white  hairs. 

C.  N.  R.,  Canton,  Pa—  Can  I  do  anything 
for  a  two-year- old  colt  that  is  inclined  to 
be  knee- sprung  ? 

Ans.— Apply  daily  a  mild,  stimulating 
liniment  to  the  back  tendons  with  con 
tinual  hand  rubbing  for  several  minutes 
after  each  application. 

M.  B.  S.,  Howe’s  Cave,  N.  Y.— Both 
stifles  of  my  four-year-old  horse  slip  en 
tirely  or  partially  out.  Sometimes  at  every 
step  they  will  snap  and  crack  as  they  go 
back  ;  they  will  get  far  enough  out  so  that 
he  can  hardly  step  on  the  foot.  What 
should  be  the  treatment  ? 

Ans. — Apply  a  cerate  of  cantharides 
blister  over  the  whole  joint,  and  repeat  as 
soon  as  the  effect  of  the  first  blister  passes 
off.  Clip  the  hair  and  rub  the  blister  well 
in  for  20  minutes.  Tie  the  animal  00  that 
he  cannot  reach  the  blistered  surface  with 
his  mouth.  Allow  the  blistering  ointment 
to  remain  until  the  skin  is  well  thickened 
and  the  hair  erect — 18  to  24  hours.  Then 
carefully  sponge  off  with  Castile  soap, 
suds,  and  cover  daily  with  vaseline  until 
healed. 


For  a  disorderkd  liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 


HWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVIL.L.E  AGR’L  WORKS. 
St.  JohjisTille,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 
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LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
- —  in  the  -|M|f 


EMPIRE 


It  pays  _ 

to  get  our  Illustrated" 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 

any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep  Powers, 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Corn  Shellers  with  Cleaner  and 
Bagger,  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cotters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cross-cot  Wood 
Sawa,  Vertical  Boiler*  with  Engine  complete,  either  on  baa* 

tite  or  00  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power, 
ft.  ME88LNGEK  Is  SON  Tatamy,  Northampton  Co*,Ffc 


POWE 


O  CHICAGO  ILL 


PICKET  MILLS. 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP 


B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  Leri  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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X  Your  subscription  will  be  extended  X 

V  a  year  from  the  time  it  expires  if  •*« 

V  V 

V  you  send  us  15  ten-weeks  trial  sub-  V 

scriptions  for  THE  RURAL  NEW-  1*. 

V  v 

V  YORKER  (or  three  months  for  THE  V 

X  AMERICAN  GARDEN)  at  25  cents  X 
*.•  •*« 
*•*  each.  Send  these  before  December  1 

V 

X  and  you  may  win  part  of  the  X 


Taxes  the  Necessaries.— We  are  told 
that  the  Federal  government  must  have  at 
least  $1,000,000  per  day  paid  into  its  Treas¬ 
ury  to  meet  its  pecuniary  obligations.  The 
plan  to  get  our  money  is  an  ingenious  one. 
If  we  go  to  the  clothing  store  for  any  gar¬ 
ment  we  pay  the  government  tax.  If  we 
want  a  comb,  a  pen  knife,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
or  any  other  article  of  necessity  or  orna 
ment,  Uncle  Samuel  gets  a  portion  of  the 
price.  He  follows  us,  by  his  agents,  every¬ 
where.  If  we  enter  a  grocery,  dry  goods 
store,  china  shop,  furniture  or  hardware 
store,  paint  shop,  glass  furnishing  estab 
lishment  or  drug  store,  we  are  dogged  by 
the  vigilant  tax-gatherer.  He  does  not  de¬ 
mand  of  us  any  money,  but  collects  it 
through  the  merchant  of  whom  we  made 
either  small  or  large  purchases.  Every  day 
every  purchaser  of  a  necessary  of  life  must 
contribute  his  quota  to  make  up  the  daily 
levy  of  $1,000,000.  The  poor  sewing  woman 
must  pay  a  tax  upon  every  spool  of  thread 
she  uses.  In  this  indirect  way  $365,000,000 
annually  flow  into  the  Government  Treas¬ 
ury.  That  sum  is  not  levied  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  subject,  but  upon  his  or  her 
necessities,  and  the  amount  is  added  by 
the  merchant  to  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods 
purchased.— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


$100.00  in  Cash 


to  be  given  away  to  the  ten  who  X 

V  send  in  the  largest  clubs  of  these  *t* 
X  trial  subscriptions.  See  “Publisher’s  X 

V  Desk,”  page  824,  for  particulars.  V 


You  also  get  any  article  from  our  v 
•X  Premium  List,  or  a  cash  commission 

V 

V  in  lieu  of  the  extended  subscription,  V 

V  as  preferred.  See  page  824.  X 


TfMf  I  A  f"'  V  Complete  LADIES  GUIDE 

I  U  r\  VJ  L  U  Vj  T  Alice  B.  Stockham,  M.  D. 
The  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid.  $2. 75.  A.  B.  Stock  ham. t  Co. ,  157  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


Improve  your  home  with  ourl  1 1  ■  I  I  ni  HTD 

attractive  WALL  rArtn 

Remarkably  low  prices.  Enormous  assortment  of  styles. 
Honorable  treatment.  W e  can  refer  to  hundreds  of  well- 
pleased  customers  in  every  section  of  the  U.S.  O nr  prices 
range  from  excellent  Lustre  papers  at  Gc.  a  roll  to  elegant 
Iridescent  Embossed  (7 olds. it  35e.  For  8c. postage 
will  send  to  any  address,  samples  with  borders  to  match. 
A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO..  1206  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


l  Ml  Ml  1 1"  ROONEY  song  and  music  FREE, 
1  IU  IU  I  Sheet  music  size.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
n  ll  ll  I  L.  postage.  Havertield  &  Givin.NewYork. 


$U$rcUnttC0u£  Advertising. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


California  Pampas  Plumes. 

fres  by  mail. 

Fifty  cents  per  dozen.  Two  dollars  per  100.  By 
express  Ten  dollars  per  1,000. 

HALL'S  ADDITION  NURSERY  CO.,  Riverside,  Cal. 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES.  r-  O  C  KT 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  r  nLL 
GLEN  CARD  OO..  CLINTON VILLE.  CONN. 


GARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 

oar  COSTLY  OCTFIT.  _ . 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN",  CONN. 


■J  A  u  HJ|  Q  Large  settlement  ot  happy  and 
■  H  lx  Iwl  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 
Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va 


niDinciTirc  —minerals,  fossils. 
IsUrCIUOl  I  1 1 0.  Blr(1  Kggs,  Indian  Ar¬ 
row  Heads  and  other  Stone  Work  wanted.  Seud 
specimens  to  .!<  >S.  \\  ARNER.  P.  O.  YorkvlUe,  86th  St., 
near  Third  Avenue.  HUH  exchange  fine  Minerals  and 
Curios  for  them  or  buy. 


AMUR  TEETII  YOUR  BEST  FRIENDS.— 

1  Send  25  cents  (stamps!  for  package  Tooth  pow 
der ;  fragrant,  wholesome  and  chemically  pure.  In¬ 
dorsed  by  Dentists.  S.  K.  WINCHELL,  Dentist, 
CARTHAGE,  ILL. 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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* Rough  on  Rogues .’ 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


DECEMBER, 


Look  out  for  “quack”  doctors 
who  offer  to  practice  the  Koch 
cure  for  consumption.  The  facts 
made  public  about  this  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery  have  attracted  widespread  attention 
and  medical  men  generally  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Out  of  the  excitement 
and  public  interest  many  conscienceless 
“  quacks  ”  hope  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  by 
advertising  the  cure.  They  know  that  the 
consumptive  will  “grasp  at  a  straw”  and 
pay  out  his  last  cent  for  a  new  “  cure  ”  if 
he  can  be  persuaded  that  it  is  at  all  re¬ 
liable.  A  very  plausible  lie  can  be  made 
up  by  using  the  name  of  Prof.  Koch.  Let 
such  humbugs  alone.  If  this  discovery 
proves  of  real  value,  it  should  be  made  as 
free  and  cheap  as  vaccination  for  small 
pox.  *  *  *  The  Farmers’  Review  tells 
this  story  about  a  smart  butter  fraud. 
“An  Indianapolis  chemist  bought  a  pound 
of  sweet  butter  the  other  day,  and,  taking 
it  home,  put  it  on  the  ice.  Although  it  had 
a  good  taste,  its  failure  to  harden  aroused 
his  suspicions  and  led  to  an  investigation. 
An  analysis  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
this  apparently  sweet  butter  had  been 
made  of  rancid  butter,  which  had  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  rancidity  Oy  means  of  washing 
with  ice-water  and  soda.  Then  soda,  Ro¬ 
chelle  salts  and  alum  in  small  quantities 
had  been  dissolved  in  sweet  milk,  and  the 
butter  and  milk  in  equal  proportions  had 
been  mixed  together  by  churning.  This 
butter,  though  costing  but  six  cents  a 
pound,  excepting  the  labor,  sold  for  15 
cents  on  the  market.  A  good  profit  on  a 
bad  business !  ” 

* 

•  * 

Tnfiodav  Look  out  for  bogus  catarrh  rem- 
^  edies.  A  patent  has  just  been 
2*  issued  for  a  “  remedy  ”  composed 
of  sugar,  lime  and  milk.  You  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  called  upon  later,  to  pay  $1  for  a 
small  bottle  of  this  mixture.  *  **  Lookout 
for  the  Tanguerey  Portrait  Society  of 
Brooklyn.  This  concern  sends  out  a  type¬ 
written  circular  containing  the  following  : 
“  In  order  to  introduce  our  elegant  and  ar¬ 
tistic  crayon  portraits  among  your  acquain¬ 
tances  and  friends,  we  make  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  bona  fide  offer,  viz.:  If  you  will  send 
us  a  photograph  of  yourself  or  any  member 
of  your  family,  we  will  make  from  it  one 
of  our  finest  three-quarter  life  size  crayon 
portraits  absolutely  free  of  charge.  Our 
nameiaud  reputation  are  already  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  we  de¬ 
sire  to  increase  our  customers  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity,  hence  the  above  special  offer  made 
to  you.  We  believe  that  one  of  our  elegant 
crayon  portraits  placed  in  your  home  will 
do  us  more  good  than  any  other  advertis¬ 
ing.”  This  looks  reasonable  enough.  Every 
family  in  the  country  wants  a  good  portrait 
of  some  loved  member.  There  is  nothing 
like  getting  things  free,  you  know,  so  dozens 
of  people  send  their  pictures  along.  Do 
they  get  the  portrait?  Yes,  but  they  have 
to  pay  for  it  in  a  big  price  for  a  frame.  The 
society  makes  its  profit  on  the  frame,  which 
it  insists  upon  selling  you— in  fact,  you  will 
have  a  job  to  get  your  “  free  picture”  until 
you  agree  to  take  this  frame  which  is  sold 
for  enough  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  whole 
thing.  *  *  * 

Wpdnpsdav  Look  out  for  the  danger  that 
^  may  lie  in  simple  little  pram¬ 
s'  tices  which  seem  harmless 

enough  to  you.  Bread  sold  by  a  baker  in 
Chicago  was  recently  found  to  be  poisonous 
because  it  contained  oxide  of  lead.  Where 
did  it  come  from  ?  From  the  stenciling 
of  the  name  of  the  miller  on  the  bag  con¬ 
taining  the  flour  from  which  the  bread  was 
made.  Whenever  you  handle  things  that 
may  be  of  injury  to  other  people,  you  can¬ 
not  be  too  careful  *****  It  some¬ 
times  pays  to  startle  folks  into  an  effort 
which  they  would  not  make  unaided.  Look 
out  for  that  fact.  A  famous  French  surgeon 
was  once  called  upon  to  treat  a  lady  for 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw.  She 
had  been  unable  to  speak  a  word  for  some 
months.  The  surgeon  walked  up  to  her 
and  gave  her  face  a  vigorous  slap.  Was 
she  angry?  Well,  somewhat!  She  shouted 
to  the  servants  to  put  the  wretch  out  of 
the  house  and  they  did  so  in  the  most 
approved  style.  But  she  talked  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  and  but  for  the  slap  in  the  face  she 
would  not  have  thought  talking  possible. 


Thursday  ^ook  ou^  *or  the  '*  North  Amer- 

^  ican  Lightning-Rod  Company,” 
4-  or  “J.  W.  Gray  &  Co.”  These 
folks  are  playing  the  old-time  lightning- 
rod  swindle— playing  it  with  great  success, 
too.  *  *  *  *  A  farmer  in  Texas  has  the 
following  to  say  about  the  way  some  mer¬ 
chants  do  business.  Is  there  any  man  like 
this  near  you  ?  If  there  is,  look  out  for 
him:  “A  merchant  that  was  not  able  to  buy 
more  than  one  sack  of  coffee,  wanted  all  the 
different  grades.  So  he  got  three  flour  bar¬ 
rels  and  divided  his  one  sack  into  three 
parts;  put  each  part  in  a  separate  barrel 
and  carefully  marked  and  classified  by 
labeling:  This  barrel  contains  Rio  coffee  ; 
No.  2  contains  Rio  fair;  No.  3  contains  Rio 
ditto.  So,  when  the  farmer  comes  in  to 
purchase  50  cents’  worth  of  coffee,  round 
from  behind  the  counter  comes  the  man  of 
knowledge,  his  face  aglow  with  smiles. 
He  grabs  the  farmer  by  the  hand,  gives 
him  a  hearty  shake. 

‘  Why,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  is 
your  family  ?  I  hope  they  are  all  well,’ 
and  so  forth.  *  Well,  Mr.  B.,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  to-day  ?’ 

B.:  ‘  I  want  some  coffee.’ 

‘  What  class  will  you  have,  Mr.  B  ?  Of 
course  you  want  the  best.  Just  come  this 
way.  Mr.  B.  Here  is  the  best  coffee  on  the 
market,’  pointing  to  barrel  No.  1,  marked 
Rio  coffee.  ‘  This  coffee  is  fresh  from  the 
stalk,  for  I  handle  none  except  of  the  best 
quality.’  Here  he  points  to  barrel  No. 
2,  marked  Rio  fair.  ‘This  coffee  is  also 
very  fine;  its  flavor  is  not  as  acceptable  as 
that  in  barrel  No.  1,  yet  it’s  mighty  good 
coffee.  Well,  here  is  another  lot  of  coffee  I 
just  got  in  (pointing  to  barrel  No.  3  marked 
Rio  ditto).  This  is  a  new  brand  to  me,  but 
the  merchant  of  whom  I  buy  all  my  coffee 
recommends  it  very  highly,  yet  I  would  not 


dare  to  recommend  it  to  an  old  customer 
like  you.’  ” 

# 

*  * 

Friday  Look  out  that  you  do  not  wake 
J  up  in  old  or  middle  age  to  find 
5*  that  you  have  lost  your  inde¬ 
pendence.  Plenty  of  men  do  that.  They 
start  off  in  youth  determined  to  be  honest, 
manly  and  independent.  Before  long  they 
find  that  it  is  no  great  fun  to  build  up  a 
reputation  for  independent  honesty.  It  is 
easier  to  “  follow  the  crowd,”  to  knuckle 
down  to  the  rich  or  the  powerful,  and  to 
stifle  one’s  own  ideas  of  right  and  justice 
for  the  sake  of  ease,  or  some  little  lease  of 
power  or  place.  Little  by  little  this  grows 
on  one  until  he  wakes  up  at  last  to  find 
that  his  independence,  hatred  of  wrong  and 
contempt  for  injustice  have  passed  away — 
never  to  return.  It  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
feeling— look  out  for  it.  You  can  win  no 
possible  fortune  equal  in  value  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  self-respect. 

• 

•  * 

Qaim-day  William  J.  Cook  is  a  young  man 
.  J  who  recently  came  to  this  city 
from  a  small  town  in  North 
Carolina.  His  first  experience  in  hunting 
for*  work  may  be  useful  to  other  young 
men.  He  saw  the  following  advertisement 
in  a  daily  paper:  “Driver — Young  man  to 
drive  light  wagon;  must  know  city;  $12  per 
week.  Call  between  eight  and  nine  at  593 
Third  Avenue.”  The  house  proved  to  be 
vacant  with  a  “  For  Rent  ”  sign  in  the 
window.  While  William  was  looking  at 
it  two  well  dressed  men  stopped  and  began 
to  talk  to  him.  They  told  him  it  was  a 
shame  for  anybody  to  cheat  him  so,  and 
finally  stated  that  they  represented  one  of 
the  largest  dry  goods  houses  in  the  city, 
and  would  give  him  a  job  as  a  driver.  They 
got  a  hoise  and  wagon  by  filling  out  a 


blank  order  form  and  started  off  down 
town  with  William  after  a  big  bill  of 
goods.  William  went  into  the  store  to  get 
the  goods,  and  after  waiting  a  while,  to 
his  great  surprise  was  arrested  for  trying 
to  defraud.  His  new  found  friends  had 
cleared  out,  leaving  the  horse  and  wagon 
in  the  street.  Then  William  realized  that 
he  had  been  used  as  a  decoy.  If  the  two 
scamps  could  have  captured  the  goods  they 
would  have  sold  them.  As  it  was,  William 
was  the  only  person  the  police  could  hold. 


BIG  EGGS-GREEN  FOOD. 

Why  not  offer  a  prize  at  your  poultry  ex¬ 
hibition  for  the  13  heaviest  eggs  from  one 
flock  ?  The  markets  demand  large  eggs, 
though  we  do  not  believe  these  big  eggs 
are  as  good  in  quality  as  smaller  ones. 
Bantam  eggs  are  the  finest  we  have  ever 
tasted.  Still,  if  the  people  demand  large 
eggs,  it  is  our  business  to  supply  them. 
Some  breeders  say  they  can  induce  their 
hens  to  lay  large  eggs  by  feeding  certain 
foods.  Do  you  believe  it  ? 

Green  Food  for  Poultry.— The  advice 
about  giving  green  food  to  chickens  in 
winter,  which  lately  appeared  in  Tue 
Rural,  is  good  and  timely.  For  years  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  sow  a  patch  of  fall 
rye  for  green  food  for  the  little  thiugs.  It  is 
surprising  how  fond  they  are  of  it,  and  50 
or  00  of  them  will  keep  half  an  acre  of  rye 
well  picked  off  We  also  feed  green  cab¬ 
bages  in  the  fall.  We  gather  the  loose 
heads,  throw  them  in  our  hotbed  pits, 
pitch  a  little  earth  on  them  to  keep  them 
fresh,  and  when  the  weather  gets  cold,  put 
on  grass  and  the  glass,  and  in  this  way  we 
have  green  food  for  our  chickens  all  the 
wiuter,  at  a  very  small  cost. 

Polk  County,  Ta.  F.  S.  WHITE. 


ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

NTOVELi  —  CONCISE — PJl  ACTICAL. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  189  1  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 

THIS  valuable  little  manual  lias  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  Is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  todo  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  wfcat  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  e  peelally  for  it,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— Seed  age. 

Chapter  1 1  .—Separation  and  Division 
Chapter  111.—  Leverage. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 

Chapter  V.-Grafta*e.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 
Clinpter  VI.— Nursery  List 

Tnls  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  w  ith  a  short  s'atement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  In  the  flrst 
flve  chapters  are  employed  In  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  in 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  : 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindacecc.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  nn  inch  or  two  deep  -,  or  some  species,  as  A  dasycarjium,  come  readily 
if  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  ns  ripe.  Some  cultu'nl  varieties  are  layered, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japar.es-  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  pnlymorphum  stocks,  eitner  by  whip  or  veneer- 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  buddeu  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  both  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

PHYLJ.OCACTUS.  PHVLl.flCEREUS.  DIKOCACTUS (Lkaf-Cacius).  Cactece. 
Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  in  ratln-r  saudy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  Inches  in  length, 
root  readily  In  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temp-  rature  of  about  60  degrees,  atm  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  Juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  planting. 

GOOSEBERRY.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  thev  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  soring.  Cuttings,  6  to  8  it  ches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  leng'h,  usually  grow  reatlly, 
especially  if  taken  in  August  or  September  and  store  t  during  wiuter. 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  lay-  rs,  and  the  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  layered  in  this  country.  Mound  layering  is  usually  employed, 
the  English  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  in  layerage  two  years,  but  the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  'J7I.  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nursery  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools  Green-layering  during 
summer  is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 

Chapter  VII.— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st.  * 


A  f LOWER  OK  "  NICOTIANA  AFF1NIS,”  AND  ONE  PREPARED  toll  POLLINATION 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  fl.OO;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


|^gr  Will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  December.  Orders  filed  consecutively  as  received , 
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Poultry  Yard. 

BLUE  BIRD  HOUSES. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  blue  bird  appreciated, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  by  F.  K.  P.,  of  Delavan, 
Wis.  Of  all  birds  he  is  the  most  perfect. 
In  the  first  place  his  color— reddish  breast, 
white  under  parts  and  blue  back— makes 
him  as  typically  American  in  color  as  he 
is  in  range.  This  extends  from  the  arctic 
regions  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  in  it  he  is  represented  by 
three  varieties,  arctic,  Eastern  and  Western. 
Moreover,  he  has  great  additional  claims 
on  our  regard  owing  to  his  perfect  tame¬ 
ness  and  trust  in  man,  and  the  fact  that  he 
injures  nothing,  living  almost  entirely  on 
insects,  though  towards  spring  he  some¬ 
times  eats  a  few  wild  berries  that  have 
hung  through  the  winter.  His  soft  warb 
ling  song  is  very  sweet  in  early  spring  and 
is  continued  all  through  his  stay,  which  em¬ 
braces  most  of  the  year.  Blue  birds  will 
build  in  boxes  very  low  or  moderately  high 
provided  they  cannot  be  reached  by  cats. 
A  good  way  is  to  set  them  on  projections 
from  the  trunks  of  trees  like  guide  boards 
on  posts,  or  they  may  be  suspended  from 
the  lower  limbs  by  stout  wires  about  fifteen 
inches  long  so  that  a  cat  cannot  reach  down 
to  them.  Should  sparrows  take  possession 
of  the  boxes  in  either  of  these  positions, 
they  can  be  easily  dislodged.  Good  places 
can  also  be  selected  on  the  sides  of  buildings. 
Blue  birds  like  boxes  that  are  covered,  or 
that  look  like  bark.  The  entrance  holes 
should  be  inch  in  diameter.  All  boxes 
should  be  single  houses,  as  blue  birds  do  not 
colonize  like  sparrows  or  martins. 

HENRY  HALES. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  BLUE  BIRDS 

F.  K.  P.,  Delavan,  Wis.,  asks:  “How 
can  I  fix  an  enticing  blue  bird  house  ?  ”  If 
he  were  as  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
blue  bird  as  I  am,  he  would  know  at  once 
that  the  perverse  little  fellow  would  never 
dwell  in  any  fine  board  house.  His  habits, 
although  very  quiet  and  domestic  like  to 
casual  observers,  are  shy  and  reserved,  as 
much  so  as  those  of  any  of  our  feathered 
friends.  He  is  the  first  to  bring  the  olive 
branch  of  spring  and  break  the  fetters  of 
winter,  the  herald  of  clear  skies  and  long, 
warm,  snnny  days.  He  precedes  the  robin 
by  a  day  or  two  and  remains  as  late  in  the 
season.  His  clear,  soft,  melodious  note  is 
often  heard  in  February,  and  we  are  sure 
of  him  in  March.  Immediately  on  arrival 
he  sets  about  looking  for  a  house  to  rent. 
The  chief  dwelling  place  is  in  an  old 
gnarled,  broken  down  orchard  that  for 
years  has  been  infested  with  borers.  This 
is  also  the  favorite  home  for  many  species 
of  the  woodpecker,  and  in  the  holes  which 
these  have  picked  for  their  own  abiding 
place,  the  female  blue  bird  builds  her  nest 
and  rears  her  young. 

The  blue  bird  drives  away  the  majority 
of  the  woodpeckers,  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  he  does  not  also  put  to  flight  the  yel¬ 
low-hammer.  He  follows  the  woodpeckers 
for  the  reason  that  the  latter  tap  out  the 
holes  they  live  in  during  the  winter,  and 
he,  pugnacious  little  fellow,  returns  in  the 
spring  and  usurps  the  dwelling.  There 
was  an  old,  broken-down  cherry  tree  not 
four  feet  from  the  window  where  I  usually 
sat,  some  summers  ago.  I  had  caused  it  to 
be  sawed  off  about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
On  it  I  intended  to  plant  a  box  of  trailing 
plants,  but  was  circumvented.  It  was  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  was 
warm  and  sheltered.  At  the  window  near 
it  was  my  favorite  seat.  Inside  my  exotics 
bloomed;  outside  was  winter.  One  day 
there  came  a  great,  big,  red  headed  wood¬ 
pecker.  The  heart  of  the  tree  was  much 
decayed.  He  tapped  and  tapped  all  around 
and  over  and  up  and  down  the  stump.  He 
went  backwards  and  sideways  and  up  and 
down.  He  found  it  to  his  notion.  Finally, 
on  the  south  side  where  the  bark  was 
cracked  he  began  to  throw  out  the  chips. 
He  wrought  faithfully  and  by  night  had 
penetrated  to  the  heart.  At  sundown  he 
flew  off  with  a  quick  chirrup  to  hunt  out 
his  supper.  He  returned  and  lodged  in  Lis 
hole.  He  could  barely  get  his  body  in.  His 
beak  poked  out.  He  must  have  backed  in, 
I  think,  for  he  could  not  have  turned 
around  after  entering.  I  was  not  an  owner 
of  my  own  property;  the  fee  simple  be¬ 
longed  to  another.  Still  I  claimed  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  going  out  in  the  moonlight  to  look 
at  my  usurper.  I  frightened  him  from  his 
lodgings,  but  not  for  good.  He  returned. 
I  thought  how  the  poor  little  red  head  must 
have  ached  that  night.  The  following  day 
my  tenant  bored  down  in  the  decayed  heart 
six  inches.  Now  his  dwelling  place  was 
comfortable,  Here  he  dwelt  In  peace  all 


the  winter.  In  the  spring,  when  the  stir 
began,  I  heard,  early  one  morning,  a  great 
twitter  of  blue  birds  close  to  my  window. 
I  looked  out  and,  behold  !  there  they  were 
with  bright,  blue  coats  and  salmon  vests. 
They  had  driven  oil  Mr.  Woodpecker  and 
the  males  were  quarreling  among  them 
selves  who  should  have  the  first  right  to 
the  house.  They  finally  settled  it  among 
them  and  the  partner  of  the  victor  took 
possession  and  immediately  began  house¬ 
keeping.  The  couple  turned  out  six  young 
ones  in  June,  and  reared  another  brood. 
For  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  the  blue 
birds  came  back  to  the  old  home.  I  had 
given  it  up  to  them.  At  last  the  bubbling 
little  wren  came  and  drove  them  off.  Noth¬ 
ing  disconcerted,  they  took  a  nearby  old 
branch  of  an  apple  tree  that  had  a  hole  in  it 
and  were  happy. 

If  my  Wisconsin  friend  can  find  a  hole  in 
an  old  dead  limb  and  remove  it  to  some 
place  nearer  his  dwelling,  he  will  have  the 
only  house  a  blue  bird  will  occupy,  in  my 
opinion.  The  nest  does  not  amount  to 
much.  It  is  a  frail,  simple  affair,  only  a 
little  bit  of  wool  or  feathers.  It  is  on  the 
walls  of  the  house  that  the  bird  depends. 

CAROLINE  BOYCE. 


SCRATCH  INGS. 

CORN  is  the  best  “  night  cap  ”  for  poultry. 

Lots  of  men  have  worked  up  a  profitable 
egg  route  by  guaranteeing  “  fresh  eggs.” 
So  long  as  they  used  their  own  eggs  entirely 
they  were  sure  to  please  their  customers. 
As  the  business  increased  they  began  to 
take  fresh  eggs  from  their  neighbors.  They 
could  not  always  guarantee  their  eggs 
then.  As  the  Maine  Farmer  says: — “  The 
man  who  takes  advantage  of  a  neighbor  by 
slipping  in  a  nestful  of  eggs  a  little  old, 
found  in  the  manger  or  on  the  mow,  and 
thus  ruins  one’s  reputation,  deserves  a  long 
term  in  State’s  prison.” 

Three  Light  Brahma  hens  have  their 
home  near  our  factory.  They  go  around 
the  depot,  and  around  in  front  of  the  store; 
and,  in  short,  they  work  for  nothing  and 
board  themselves.  They  have  not  been  fed 
a  scrap  of  anything  for  months,  and  yet 
these  three  hens  average  two  eggs  a  day 
right  straight  along.  Their  keeping  does 
not  cost  anything  ;  and  now  that  eggs  are 
worth  two  cents  apiece  we  have  a  steady 
“  income  ”  of  four  cents  a  day.  The  amount 
is  not  large,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  regular 
income,  without  any  outgoes  at  all,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  enjoy  that  kind  of 
poultry-keeping.— Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Because  three  hens  pay  four  cents  per  day 
profit  it  does  not  follow  that  300  hens  will 
pay  $4  profit.  Many  failures  in  the  poultry 
business  are  due  to  an  assumption  that  the 
above  proposition  will  work  out. 

Bee  Keeping  for  Girls.— The  young 
lady  bee  keepers  of  the  family  announce 
that,  in  spite  of  some  unavoidable  losses 
and  disappointments,  the  bees  have  been 
packed  in  good  condition  In  their  winter- 
quarters  with  fair  hopes  for  another  year. 
A  fortune  in  the  business  is  not  anticipated, 
but  an  agreeable  occupation  which  affords 
an  opportunity  for  study  in  the  winter 
days  and  a  fair  income  to  “the  girls”  in 
the  summer  is  worth  trying  in  these 
troubled  times  for  farmers.  Best  of  all, 
our  girls  have  proved  that  it  pays  to  make 
one’s  product  as  perfect  as  possible  when  it 
goes  upon  the  market.  Their  snow-white 
pound  sections  cleaned  to  the  perfection  of 
daintiness,  each  as  perfect  as  the  sample, 
and  stamped  with  the  “  firm  ”  name, 
brought  in  the  city  market  several  cents 
above  the  highest  quotations,  with  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more.  This  insures  a  ready  market 
for  future  products  and  settles,  in  one 
family  at  least,  the  question  :  “  What  can 
girls  do  to  make  money  at  home  ?” 

Canastota,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  e.  g. 


Right  They  Are.— The  farmer  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  went  into  politics.  The  old 
political  leaders  in  a  sort  of  dazed  condition 
are  thinking  that  the  farmer  is  no  slouch 
in  the  political  field  after  all.  *  *  *  The 
farmer  has  been  a  long  time  getting  to  the 
point  which  he  reached  at  the  last  election; 
but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  political  leaders 
that  he  did  not  get  there  before.— Western 
Rural. 

“Protection”  for  Foreign  Working¬ 
men. — In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
workingmen  preparing  to  emigrate  to 
America  in  consequence  of  the  McKiuley 
Bill,  the  United  States  Consuls  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  are  giving  the  widest  publicity 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Labor 
Law.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  law  is 
being  openly  violated  by  the  agents  of 
American  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  especially  by  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
manufacturers. 


STRAIGHT  HITS. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  asserted  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  is  so  impracticable  that  it 
cannot  open  the  world’s  market  to  “another 
bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork.” 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  in  his  historic 
tariff  message  said  that  our  progress 
toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  confronts  us— not  a  theory. 
The  persistent  claim  that  all  efforts 
to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  the 
so  -  called  free  traders,  is  mischievous 
and  far  removed  from  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  public  good.  The  simple 
and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people 
is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the 
government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business 
of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold  in 
the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of 
governmental  powers.  These  things  can 
and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our 
industries,  without  danger  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  remunerative  labor  which  our 
workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to 
them  and  all  our  people,  by  cheapening 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  Increasing 
the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

An  Evident  Truth.— It  is  understood 
that  the  farmers  are  paying  attention  to 
politics  this  year.  Heretofore  they  have 
been  paying  the  taxes  —Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch. 

A  Jersey  Farmer  Explains  the  Sit¬ 
uation. — But  few  understand  a  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  but  every  housekeeper  under¬ 
stands  bed  bugs.  Now  any  country  under 
a  high  protective  tariff  is  just  like  a  colony 
of  bed-bugs  in  an  untenanted  house.  The 
big  bugs  live  off  of  the  little  bugs.  This  is 
plain  enough,  and  your  duty  how  to  vote  is 
just  as  plain.— Salem,  Sunbeam. 

Must  Benefit  the  Whole  Country.— 
The  tariff  has  no  right  to  exist  unless  it  is  a 
benefit  to  the  whole  country.  The  New 
England  manufacturer  has  no  right  to  tax 
the  people  for  his  own  personal  benefit. 
But  if  in  benefiting  him  everybody  else  is 
benefited,  government  is  justified  in  laying 
a  duty  upon  foreign  manufactures  like  his; 
and  it  will  soon  be  determined  how  much 
the  farmer  is  benefited  or  injured  by  this 
new  tariff  scale.— Western  Rural. 

A  Mexican  Opinion.— Under  the  new 
American  tariff,  the  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
western  States  of  that  country,  who  have 
been  buying  mules  and  horses  from  this 
country  for  cultivating  their  fields  will  find 
their  accustomed  supply  cut  off  by  the  ab¬ 
surdly  high  duties.  A  pony  costing  here 
$10,  and  a  mule  worth  $20  are  alike  taxed 
$30  on  entering  the  land  which  enjoys  the 
blessings  of  “  protection.”  A  tax  of  300 
per  cent  on  horses  is  as  absurd  as  the  duty 
on  printing  paper  here,  which  frequently 
amounts  to  300  per  cent  ad  valorem. — 
Mexican  Financier. 

The  Advantages  of  a  “  Home  Market.” 
—A  Nebraska  farmer  recently  loaded  up 
his  three  teams,  one  with  corn,  one  with 
oats  and  one  with  potatoes.  Behind  one 
team  he  hitched  a  fat  steer,  and  behind  an¬ 
other  he  hitched  a  fat  cow.  With  this  out¬ 
fit  he  started  to  his  “  home  market,”  where 
he  sold  the  products  of  his  farm.  The  fat 
steer  bought  him  a  suit  of  ordinary  cloth¬ 
ing;  the  fat  cow  bought  him  a  common 
overcoat;  the  load  of  potatoes  bought  him 
a  hat  and  a  pair  of  gloves;  the  load  of  oats 
bought  him  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  pair  of 
socks;  and  the  load  of  corn  bought  him  a 
suit  of  underclothing.  He  went  home 
whooping  for  “  Harrison,  protection  and 
the  home  market,”  and  wearing  on  his  per¬ 
son  the  products  of  a  fat  steer,  a  fat  cow,  a 
load  of  corn,  a  load  of  oats  and  a  load  of  po¬ 
tatoes. — ^[cad  County,  S.  D.,  Times.  * 
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A  DOCTOR’S  CONFESSION. 

HE  DOESN’T  TAKE  MUCH  MEDICINE  AND 
ADVISES  THE  REPORTER  NOT  TO. 

“  Humbug  ?  Of  course  it  is.  The  so- 
called  science  of  medicine  is  a  humbug,  and 
has  been  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to 
the  present.  Why,  the  biggest  crank  in  the 
Indian  tribes  is  the  medicine  man.” 

“  Very  frank  was  the  admission,  especi¬ 
ally  so  when  it  came  from  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  young  physicians  of  the  city,  one 
whose  practice  is  among  the  thousands, 
though  he  has  been  graduated  but  a  few 
years,”  says  the  Buffalo  Courier.  “Very 
cozy  was  his  office,  too,  with  its  cheerful 
grate  fire,  its  Queen  Anne  furniture,  and 
its  many  lounges  and  easy-chairs.  He 
stirred  the  fire  lazily,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar, 
and  went  on.” 

“Take  the  prescriptions  laid  down  in  the 
books  and  what  do  you  find  f  Poisons, 
mainly,  and  nauseating  stuffs  that  would 
make  a  healthy  man  an  invalid.  Why  in 
the  world  science  should  go  to  poisons  for 
its  remedies  I  cannot  tell,  nor  can  I  find 
any  one  who  can,” 

“  How  does  a  doctor  know  the  effect  of 
his  medicine  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  He  calls,  pre¬ 
scribes  and  goes  away.  The  only  way  to 
jndge  would  be  to  stand  over  the  bed  and 
watch  the  patient.  This  cannot  be  done. 
So,  really,  I  don’t  know  how  he  is  to  tell 
what  good  or  hurt  he  does.  Sometime  ago, 
you  remember,  the  Boston  Globe  sent  out 
a  reporter  with  a  stated  set  of  symptoms. 
He  went  to  eleven  prominent  physicians 
and  brought  back  eleven  different  prescrip¬ 
tions.  This  just  shows  how  much  science 
there  is  in  medicine.” 

There  are  local  diseases  of  various  char¬ 
acters  for  which  nature  provides  positive 
remedies.  They  may  not  be  included  in 
the  regular  physician’s  list,  perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  simplicity,  but  the  evidence 
of  their  curative  power  is  beyond  dispute. 
Kidney  disease  is  cured  by  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure,  a  strictly  herbal  remedy.  Thousands 
of  persons,  every  year,  write  as  does  H.  J. 
Gardiner,  of  Pontiac,  R.  I.,  August  7, 1890  : 

“A  few  years  ago  I  suffered  more  than 
probably  ever  will  be  kpown  outside  of 
myself,  with  kidney  and  liver  complaint. 
It  is  the  old  story— I  visited  doctor  after 
doctor,  but  to  no  avail.  I  was  at  Newport, 
and  Dr.  Blackman  recommended  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure.  I  commenced  the  use  of  it,  and 
found  relief  immediately.  Altogether  I 
took  three  bottles,  and  I  truthfully  state 
that  it  cured  me.” 


Scroll  Sawyer. 

On  receipt  of  15  cts.  I 
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Humorous . 

Grocer:  “Well,  my  little  boy,  what 
will  you  have?”  “Fifteen  cents’  worth 
of  molasses.”  Grocer  (as  he  hands  the 
pitcher  over  the  counter) :  “  Where  is  your 
money  ?  ”  “  In  the  pitcher ;  I  put  it  there 

so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  lose  it.” — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Customer  :  “  I  want  a  two  cent  stamp.” 
Druggist :  “  Cert’nly,  ma’am.  Anything 
else  ?”  Customer :  “  W-  Please  be  sure 
and  send  the  stamp  ho  £1.',  in  time  for  the 
mail.”  Druggist:  ma’am,  Shall 

I  send  the  boy  to  lick  i  &  stamp  ?”  Cus¬ 
tomer  :  “  No.  That  wi  to  ot  be  necessary. 
How  much  ?”  Druggii  «  (with  a  sigh)  : 
“Two  cents.”  Custom  (paying  him): 
“  It  does  seem  as  though  ought  to  have 
cheaper  postage  ! .  Good  -ning.”— Har¬ 
per's  Bazar. 
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NEWPARLORGAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  It. 
Everybody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 
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STEAM  ENGINES, 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary, 

—  ALSO  — 

FOUE-DEIVER  TRACTION  ENGINES. 


Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  8  cents  ill  stamps  for  samp’os  on  wood  and 
illustrated  <  atalogue  of  e-eosoted  homes. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


—  MANUFACTURED  BY  — 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  var'ety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  Theonly  grape  that  ranks  first  both  In  earll- 
ne's  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  "Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT. 


THE  IMPROVED 
RIVAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


RELIABLE 
AND 

ALWAYS 
READY. 

Price-List.  J-  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  FOR  FAMILY  READING.” 

Harper’s  Magazine. 

$4  si  Year.  Issued  Monthly. 

Harper’s  Bazar. 

$4  si  Year.  Issued  Weekly. 


Harper’s  Weekly. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


The  Effect  of  Nitrogen  In  Varying  Quantities 
Upon  Potatoes.  Effects  of  Increasing 
Quantities  of  Fertilizers. 

That  well  known  and  respected  fertilizer  authority, 
Joseph  Harris,  has  said  that  “  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  see 
that  his  own  experiments  demonstrate  that,  so  far  as  the 
production  of  potatoes  is  concerned,  his  worn-out  soil  was 
more  deficient  in  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  constituent  of 
plant  food.” 

It  was  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  question  that  the 
following  trials  were  made  during  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Harris  contends  that  the  chemical  fertilizers  of  to-day,  as 
a  rule,  contain  too  small  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  ;  that  the 
minerals  (potash  and  phosphate)  are  the  strong  links,  and 
that  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen  is  the  weak  link  of  the  chain 
by  which  the  crop,  in  due  proportion,  will  bo  diminished. 
An  injudicious  advocacy  of  the  good  effects  to  be  derived 
from  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  part  of  many  writers,  has  had 
a  decided  effect  upon  those  who  have  not  studied  chemical 
fertilizer  problems  to  induce  them  to  jump  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  will  insure  a  profitable  increase  of  crops  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  needs  of  the  soil.  The  writer  has  therefore 
repeatedly  cautioned  his  readers  not  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
(or  nitrogen  in  any  soluble  form),  unless  it  is  known  that 
the  land  is  already  proportionately  supplied  with  corres¬ 
ponding  amounts  of  available  minerals.  Nitrogen  is  neither 
more  nor  less  valuable  to  the  farmer  or  gardener  than  is 
either  potash  or  phosphate.  It  is  far  more  costly  and, 
while  the  phosphate  and  potash  remain  in  the  soil  for  sub¬ 
sequent  crops  if  not  used  up  by  the  current  crop,  nitrate 
of  soda,  unless  supplied  in  repeated  doses,  often  fails  to 
carry  a  late  crop  through  to  maturity. 

The  plots  (23  in  number)  were  planted  April  26,  by  the 
trench  method,  so  often  described.  The  variety  was  the 
Rural  Blush,  the  fertilizer  was  the  Mapes,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis : 


Ammonia . 

Phosphoric  acid 
Potash . 


4.50  to  5  percent. 
.8  to  10 
6  to  8  “ 


Plot  1. 

“  2. 

“  3. 

“  4. 

“  5. 

“  6. 


Bush,  per  acre. 


No  fertilizer  of  any  hind . 

440  lbs.  potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre - 

440  “  “  “  “  and 

53  “  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. . 
440  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

110  “  nitrate  of  soda . 

440  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

220  “  nitrateof soda . . 

440  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

330  “  nitrate  of  soda . 


207.50 
214. 5C 

'249.33 
J-  249.33 
I  284.17 
j- 309.83 


In  the  above  experiment  it  is  plain  that  the  yield  in¬ 
creases  (with  one  exception,  when  they  are  the  same)  as  the 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  increases.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  but  440  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  was  used  in  any  one  of  the  above  six  trials. 


Plot 


10, 

11. 

12. 


Bush,  per  acre. 

No  fertilizer  of  any  kind .  260 

880  lbs.  potato  fertilizer  and  )  007 

55  “  nitrate  of  soda . \ 

880  “  potato  fertilizer  and  I  oit 

110  “  nitrate  of  soda . i 

880  “  potato  fertilizer  and  )_  qco  en 

220  “  nitrate  of  soda . \  a 

880  “  potato  fertilizer  and  )  on8 

330  “  nitrate  of  soda .  j 0 

880  “  potato  fertilizer  without  any  ni-)o,e 
trate  of  soda . ) 


Here  it  would  appear  that  there  are  indications  that  the 
larger  amount  of  potato  fertilizer  gave  the  crop  nearly  all 
the  nitrogen  needed,  since  880  lbs.,  without  additional 
nitrate,  gave  as  large  a  yield  (315  bushels)  as  did  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  110  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  in  plot  9.  It  is  true 


that  plot  10,  with  220  lbs.  of  nitrate,  gives  the  heaviest 
yield,  offset  by  the  yield  of  plot  11,  which  received 330  lbs., 
yielding  but  308  bushels. 

Bush,  per  acre. 


Plot  13. 
“  14. 
“  15. 
“  16. 
“  17. 


1,320  lbs.  potato  fertilizer,  no  nitrate  of 

soda . 

1,320  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

55  “  nitrate  of  soda . . . 

1,320  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

110  “  nitrate  of  soda . 

1,320  “  potato  fertilizer  and 

220  “  nitrate  of  soda . 

1,320  “  potato  fertilizer  and 
330  “  nitrate  of  soda . 


}  344.60 
[403.33 
[375.83 
j  396 
[  353.83 


The  above  results,  as  will  be  seen,  are  contradictory.  It 
is  evident  that  1,320  lbs.  of  the  potato  fertilizer  should  fur¬ 
nish,  of  itself,  all  the  nitrogen  which  the  crop  could  use. 
Nevertheless,  an  addition  of  55  lbs  to  the  acre  of  nitrate  qf 
soda  gives  the  largest  yield  of  any.  Larger  quantities 
seem  to  reduce  the  yield  more  or  less,  though  the  addition 
of  220  lbs.  gives  the  next  heaviest  yield. 

On  a  different  part  of  the  field,  where  the  land  is  a  trifle 
lighter  and  apparently  more  uniform,  nitrate  of  soda  in 
varying  quantities  was  used  without  any  potato  fertilizer. 
The  following  are  the  results  : 

*  Bush,  per  acre. 


Plot  18.  55  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda . . 403.33 

“  19.  110  “  “  “  . 302.50 

“  20.  220  “  “  “  . 352 

“  21.  330  “  “  “  . 315 


Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  small  amount  of  55  lbs.  to 
the  acre  of  nitrate  of  sod  a,  without  any  potato  fertilizer, 
gave  as  large  a  yield  as  plot  14,  which  received  the  same 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  1,320  lbs.  of  the  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

In  the  two  following  experiments  a  fertilizer  high  in 
ammonia,  7.50  per  cent,  high  also  in  potash,  10.50  per  cent, 
but  low  in  phosphoric  acid,  4.50  per  cent,  was  tried.  The 
results  were  as  follows  : 

Bush,  per  acre. 

Plot  1.  440  lbs.  to  the  acre . 279 

“  2.  880  “  “  “  . 330 


SUMMARY. 

We  may  summarize  in  this  way : 

Average  of  plots  that  did  not  receive  either  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  233.75  bushels  to  the  acre. 

With  440  lbs.  of  potato  fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda,  from  55 
to  330  lbs.  to  the  acre,  increased  the  yield  over  the  no¬ 
fertilizer  plots  39.41  bushels  per  acre. 

With  880  lbs.  of  potato  fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda,  from  55 
to  330  lbs.  to  the  acre  increased  the  yield  over  the  no-fertil¬ 
izer  plots  87.50  bushels  per  acre,  or  but  6.25  bushels  over  the 
plot  which  received  the  same  amount  of  potato  fertilizer 
(880  lbs.)  without  nitrateof  soda. 

With  1,320  lbs.  of  fertilizer,  nitrate  of  soda  from  55  to  330 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  increased  the  yield  over  the  no-fertilizer 
plots  148.50  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  35.65  bushels  over  the 
plot  which  received  the  1,320  lbs.  of  fertilizer  alone. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiments  would  seem,  though 
in  a  feeble  way,  to  justify  Mr.  Harris’s  conclusions  that  the 
potato  fertilizers  of  to  day  are  too  low  in  nitrogen.  Still 
we  would  as  urgently  as  ever  advise  our  readers  not  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  nitrogen  for  a  profitable  increase  of  crops,  but 
rather  to  see  to  it  that  the  land  is  well  supplied  with  min¬ 
erals  and  to  experiment  with  the  costly  nitrogen,  using  on 
different  portions  of  the  same  field,  as  we  have  done,  all 
the  way  from  55  to  330  lbs.  to  the  acre— an  experiment 
which,  conducted  on  small  plots,  involves  neither  much 
trouble  nor  expense.  Remember,  good  readers,  that  what 
you  do  not  recover  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  the  crops  of  the  season,  you  will  never  recover. 
But  the  phosphates  and  potash  that  one  crop  may  not  use 
will  remain  for  the  next.  , 


A  PREMIUM  JERSEY  BULL. 

On  the  first  page  will  be  found  the  picture  of  an  animal 
which  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  proud  to  claim  as  a 
namesake.  “  Rural  New  Yorker,”  25808,  is  one  of  the  best 
bred  bulls  in  the  country.  He  was  bred  by  Miller  &  Sib¬ 
ley,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  who  have  the  reputation  of  never 
permitting  an  inferior  animal  to  be  sold  from  their  herd. 
“Rural  Newr  Yorker’s”  pedigree  is  fat  with  butter.  As 
his  ancestors  have  done  so  will  his  offspring  do— with  in¬ 
terest.  This  assumption  is  a  perfectly  safe  one.  Four  of 
his  ancestors  are  pictured  with  him — what  have  they  done? 

Michael  Angelo  10116  is  the  grandsire  of  our  namesake. 
This  bull  cost  $12,500  in  cash  when  only  six  weeks  old— the 
highest  bona-fide  price  ever  paid  for  a  bull.  He  represents 
the  full  blood  of  his  dam,  Eurotas,  pictured  below  him — 
one  of  the  most  noted  animals  in  all  Jersey  history 

Ida  of  St.  Lambert  24990,  is  the  granddam  of  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  mother  of  the  younger  bull  shown  above 
her.  This  cow  has  a  test  of  30  pounds  2 ounces  of  butter 
in  seven  days. 

Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert  13659.— This  is  the  sire  of 
Rural  New  Yorker.  He  is  also  sire  of  Highland  Ida,  with 
a  butter  record  of  18  pounds  1%  ounce  in  seven  days,  and 
Ida  Zoe  Pogis,  with  a  record  of  16  pounds  ounces.  This 
young  bull  then,  has,  as  we  said,  a  pedigree  simply  fat 
with  butter.  Placed  in  any  herd  of  ordinary  cows,  he 
would  enable  the  owners  to  produce  heifers  50  per  cent 
better  for  butter  production  than  their  mothers  were. 
“  Breed  to  the  best.”  Intelligent  dairymen  know  that  this 
statement  is  an  axiom.  “Rural  New-Yorker”  is  one  of 
the  “  best  ” — one  of  the  Jersey  “400,”  so  to  speak,  and  close 
to  the  head,  at  that. 


WINTER  ECONOMIES. 

J.  W.  NEWTON. 

As  competition  forces  farmers  to  conduct  their  work  on 
a  more  business-like  basis,  they  are  led  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  wastes  and  leaks  of  farm  operations.  The  great 
question  for  cold  weather  relates  to  stock  feed,  how  to  save 
foods  and  to  combine  them  so  as  to  get  the  j,  reatest  value, 
both  as  regards  nutrition  and  manure.  I  expect  many 
farmers  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  all  these  things ; 
in  fact,  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn. 

We  can  easily  classify  farm  stock :  There  are  young, 
growing  animals,  working  oxen  and  horses,  milch-cows, 
fattening  animals,  and  maybe  others.  An  animal  that  has 
not  attained  its  growth  and  is  not  working  or  giving  milk 
or  being  fattened,  will  use  food  only  to  repair  the  wastes 
going  on  in  the  system.  In  cold  weather  the  greatest  of 
these  is  that  resulting  from  the  maintenance  of  heat  in  the 
animal’s  body.  The  latter  must  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  nearly  100  degrees,  and  of  course  the  lower  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  surrounding  the  animal,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  of  the  body  at 
its  normal  standard. 

If  one  cow  stands  in  a  stable  where  the  temperature  is 
20  degrees,  and  another  where  it  is  60  degrees,  it  must  re¬ 
quire  more  heat  to  keep  the  body  of  the  former  at  98  de¬ 
grees  than  to  keep  that  at  the  same  point  of  the  latter ; 
just  as  it  takes  more  heat  to  keep  a  loosely- boarded  house 
warm  than  a  tight,  comfortable  one.  In  the  last  case  one 
has  to  burn  more  wood  or  coal ;  in  the  first,  more  feed. 
Warm  stables  save  feed.  Feed  costs  money  ;  warm  stables 
save  it.  No  matter  if  one  raises  his  own  feed,  it  costs 
some  time,  toil,  fertility  and  wear  of  tools.  If  one  raises 
feed  enough  to  keep  20  cattle  in  a  cold  stable  or  yard, 
he  might  in  a  warm  stable  keep  two  or  three  head  more 
with  the  same  feed. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  philosophy  of  keeping  rooms 
warm.  What  we  want  is  to  keep  the  heat  in,  and  the  cold 
out.  Some  substances  are  good  conductors  of  heat ;  others 
bad.  Air  is  one  of  the  poorest ;  hence  if  one  can  make  a 
wall  of  it  about  his  stable  or  room  or  house,  he  will  be  able 
to  keep  it  warm.  To  do  this,  he  must  confine  the  air,  for 
air  in  motion  will  carry  off  heat  very  rapidly.  He  must 
secure  a  dead-air  space  in  the  walls  whether  the  heat  is  to 
be  kept  in,  as  in  case  of  a  stable,  or  out,  as  in  case  of  an 
ice-house  or  refrigerator.  Paper  is  cheap,  light,  and  easily 
made  impervious  to  the  air,  if  not  already  so.  Matched 


boarding,  plastered,  concrete  or  double  stone  walls  laid  in 
mortar  or  cement,  or  walls  boarded  outside  and  inside  with 
common  boards,  the  space  between  being  filled  with 
sawdust,  tan  bark,  shavings,  chaff,  leaves,  or  cut  straw, 
are  all  useful  to  keep  heat  in  and  cold  out.  Perhaps  some 
readers  of  The  Rural  live  where  it  is  fashionable  to  win¬ 
ter  stock  in  the  shelter  of  a  hay  or  straw  stack.  Well,  let 
them  set  a  better  fashion.  A  straw  stack  can  be  arranged 
so  as  to  keep  stock  comfortable  with  the  aid  of  posts  and 
poles,  but  then  it  could  not  easily  be  made  convenient 
for  feeding  stock.  Still,  if  I  had  nothing  else,  I  would  do 
the  best  I  could  with  straw. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  man  whose  stable  lets 
in  the  light  through  the  cracks,  and  whose  cattle  never 
taste  grain,  will  concern  himself  to  warm  water  for  his 
stock,  but  this  is  evidently  what  every  progressive  farmer 
is  coming  to.  Think  of  a  cow  standing  in  a  dark,  cold 
stable  where  the  manure  is  frozen  solid  on  the  stable  floor, 
and  plastered  upon  the  cow’s  sides ;  and  then  think  of  her 
turned  out  in  the  wind  and  snow  to  drink  ice  water  and  go 
back  chilled  and  shivering  to  the  stable,  or,  what  is  worse, 
left  to  stand  in  the  cold  wind  for  hours.  Winter  dairying 
would  not  pay  with  cows  treated  thus,  nor  does  it  pay  in 
any  point  of  view  to  use  any  kind  of  stock  in  such  a  way. 
Yet  hundreds  of  farmers  do  nearly  or  quite  as  badly  or 
even  worse.  But  such  methods  cause  a  terrible  waste. 
Probably  it  would  not  cost  more  than  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  as  much  to  keep  a  cow  in  a  warm,  well  lighted,  well- 
ventilated  stable,  with  a  supply  of  bedding  and  plenty  of 
warm  water  to  drink  and  turned  out  only  when  it  is  warm 
or  else  turned  into  a  covered  yard,  as  it  would  to  keep  her 
in  the  way  described  above.  The  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents  would,  in  one  winter,  more  than  pay  the  extra  cost 
of  making  the  stable  warm,  and,  after  it  was  once  ar¬ 
ranged  it  would  be  permanent,  while  the  cost  of  bedding 
and  warm  water  would  be  small. 

Cows  would  do  better  the  whole  year,  young  stock  grow 
far  faster,  fattening  animals  tako  on  flesh  more  rapidly, 
and  working  cattle  do  much  more  work  if  properly  cared 
for.  But  I  suppose  many  farmers  never  think  of  all  this. 
They  go  on  year  after  year  in  the  same  old  ruts,  doing 
their  work  in  a  mechanical  way,  not  using  their  minds,  or 
learning  anything  new.  It  is  this  class  that  such  papers  as 
The  Rural  would  benefit  more  than  any  other,  and  yet 
how  many  farmers  scarcely  ever  see  an  agricultural  paper. 

The  cost  of  warming  water  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
benefit  derived  from  it,  especially  if  given  to  milch  cows. 
Winter  dairying  is  by  far  the  most  profitable,  but  warm 
water  is  indispensable  for  success.  In  the  West  where 
fuel  is  scarce  and  feed  plentiful,  the  question  may  bear  a 
different  aspect ;  but  in  the  East  or  wherever  else  fuel  can 
be  got  for  any  reasonable  price,  it  would  pay  to  warm 
water  for  stock.  Western  as  well  as  many  Eastern 
farmers  should  think  more  about  the  care  their  stock  get 
in  cold  weather.  The  best  blooded  stock  will  degenerate, 
if  not  well  cared  for.  Shelter  and  care  will  tell  as  well  as 
blood,  and  common  stock  well  cared  for  will  be  more 
profitable  than  the  finest  thoroughbreds  which  are  allowed 
to  suffer  from  exposure  and  neglect. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 


WINTER  PROTECTION. 

1.  Cover  the  rows  of  tender  canes  with  sod,  laying  a  few 
under  the  canes  so  that  the  latter  can  be  bent  over  them,  to 
prevent  breakage.  In  the  spring  pound  up  the  sods  for 
manure  on  the  lawn.  Tea  roses  dig  and  heel  in  in  a  pit,  or 
even  in  ashed.  If  grown  in  a  warm  situation,  they  can  be 
hilled  up  high  with  earth  and  covered  with  evergreen 
boughs. 

2.  Cover  tender  shrubs  with  barrels  stuffed  with  leaves. 
For  tall  shrubs  use  two  barrels  one  over  another,  the  upper 
overlapping  the  lower  by  a  few  inches.  Drive  stout  stakes 
about  them. 

3.  Mahonias,  rhododendrons  and  yuccas  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  leaves,  held  in  place  by  evergreen  boughs  or 
fine  brush. 

4.  Hollyhocks  should  be  covered  with  sod,  set  roof-like 
on  each  side ;  cr  with  a  forkful  of  coarse  manure.  Beware 
of  smothering  and  rotting  them. 

5.  All  lilies  are  benefited  by  a  heavy  coat  of  leaves  held 
in  place  with  brush.  The  Lancifolium  and  Candidum  are 
very  hardy,  but  Auratum  and  the  Easter  or  Longlflorum 
varieties  need  protection.  Use  manure  carefully  about 
them. 

6.  Violets  and  pansies  are  heaved  out  by  the  frost,  and 
need  a  light  covering  of  leaves,  evergreen  boughs  or  litter. 

7.  Invariably  cover  with  leaves  Sweet  Williams  and 
snapdragons.  They  are  not  quite  hardy,  the  latter  es¬ 
pecially. 

8.  Young  shrubs,  like  althaeas,  are  tender  until  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old.  Bend  them  carefully  and  cover 
them  with  sod. 

9.  Tie  the  limbs  of  half-hardy  shrubs  together  with 
coarse  soft  twine  ;  then  bind  on  straw,  hay  or  stalks. 

10.  Do  the  same  with  peaches  and  quinces  if  your  section 
is  too  cold  for  them. 

11.  Cover  strawberries  lightly  with  horse  manure. 
Leaves  will  do  if  held  on.  The  plants,  however,  must  not  be 
smothered  with  too  heavy  covering. 

12.  Tender  blackberries  and  raspberries  may  be  carefully 
bent  down  and  covered  with  leaves  or  litter  if  you  think  it 
pays. 

13.  Grapes  should  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground.  A 
few  sorts,  like  Goethe,  Iona  and  Duchess,  must  be  cov¬ 
ered.  I  use  sometimes  earth,  sometimes  loose  manure,  and 
at  times  leaves. 

Whatever  mice  will  nest  in  is  poor  material  forcovering; 
therefore  I  seldom  use  stalks  when  I  can  easily  use  other 
stuffs.  Leaves  are  admirable  when  held  in  place.  Nature 
made  them  for  covering.  E.  P.  p. 
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THE  JERSEY  COW. 

SHE  MAKES  A  GOOD  FAMILY  MEMBER. 

ECONOMICAL,  INDUSTRIOUS,  ENTERPRISING. 

The  Most  Economical  Butter  Maker. 

We  think  the  Jersey  cow  is  specially  valuable  for  the 
family  and  dairyman  on  account  of  the  richness  of  her 
milk.  She  will  make  more  butter  in  proportion  to  the 
food  consumed  than  an  animal  belonging  to  any  other 
breed.  In  other  words,  she  will  make  a  pound  of  butter 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  cow.  Economy  in  manufacture 
is  always  of  first  importance  no  less  in  the  dairy  than  in 
the  manufacturing  establishment.  There  are  many  other 
reasons  why  we  consider  the  Jersey  the  dairy  and  family 
cow,  but  the  above  are  among  the  strongest. 

How  to  Select  a  Bull.— If  a  long  line  of  ancestors  have 
failed  to  make  butter,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  same  condition  will  continue.  “  Like  produces  like,” 
and  while  there  are  exceptions,  the  rule  holds  good,  con¬ 
sequently  one  should  see  that  on  both  the  sire’s  and  dam’s 
side  the  females  have  been  butter  producers.  Look  to  the 
pedigree.  Again,  if  the  ancestors  are  right  then  look  for 
individual  merit.  A  rich,  yellow  hide,  long  body,  level 
back,  short  legs,  good  head  and  bright  eyes  are  all  to  be 
sought.  Other  points  may  also  be  considered  with  ad¬ 
vantage.  Be  sure  that  the  animal  is  of  the  type  of  blood 
he  represents.  A  young  bull  of  the  Stoke  Pogis  blood 
should  have  a  Stoke  Pogis  head;  failing  in  this  (which  in 
this  strain  is  a  distinctive  feature),  we  would  pass  him 
by,  fearing  that  he  would  fail  in  other  im¬ 
portant  points  also.  Nearly  every  strain 
has  its  distinctive  characteristics,  which 
should  be  insisted  upon  if  that  strain  is 
wanted.  Never  forget  that  “the  bull  is  one- 
half  the  herd”  and  that  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest,  as  every  reproduction  adds 
either  good  or  poor  animals  to  the  herd, 
and  it  costs  no  moie  to  raise  or  feed  a  good 
than  a  poor  animal.  Strain  a  point  there¬ 
fore  and  buy  the  best  bull  you  can  pay 
for.  He  should  be  good  for  at  least  ten 
years’  service,  and  in  that  time  $100  or 
$200  in  the  first  cost  are  of  small  account 
compared  with  the  quality  of  the  calves 
secured.  ayer  &  mckinney. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jerseys  Demand  Comparison. 

The  best  reasons  I  can  give  why  the  Jersey 
cow  is  valuable  for  every-day  purposes  are: 
first,  that  one  gets  greater  returns  for  the 
same  outlay  from  a  Jersey  than  from  an 
animal  of  any  other  breed.  The  only  way  for 
a  non-believer  in  Jerseys  to  satisfy  himself 
of  their  merits  is  to  put  a  good  Jersey  oow 
beside  a  good  representative  of  any  other 
breed  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the 
feed  used,  and  credit  each  with  its  product. 

The  chief  fault  the  farmer  finds  with  the 
Jersey  is  her  size.  I  showed  three  Jerseys 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  four,  five  and  seven 
years  old  respectively,  which  will,  I  believe, 
weigh  together  3,500  pounds.  They  are  not 
so  large  as  Short  horns  or  Holstein-Fries- 
ians;  but  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  car¬ 
cass  of  the  Short-horn  or  Holstein  each 
year  would  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the 
prices  received  for  the  respective  carcasses 
for  beef  when  the  animals  are  unfit  for  the 
dairy.  Again,  the  Jersey  has  been  so 
educated  that  she  gives  milk  more  days  in 
the  year  than  a  cow  belonging  to  any  other 
breed.  In  fact,  many  good  ones  do  not  go 
dry  at  all.  For  family  use  cream  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  article  not  easily  obtained;  but  a 
good  Jersey  will  give  a  large  family  all  the 
cream  they  need,  and  the  remaining  milk,  if 
set  in  a  creamer,  is  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Bulls  should  be  selected  for  constitution, 
general  and  individual  excellence,  pedigree  and  disposition. 

Boston,  Mass.  geo.  l.  w. 

Economical,  Beautiful  and  Salable. 

I  prefer  Jerseys  to  cows  of  any  other  breed  because  in  the 
first  place,  I  can  keep  them  for  less,  as  they  do  not  consume 
so  much  food  as  larger  animals;  and,  then,  their  milk  being 
richer,  I  get  a  better  return  for  the  outlay.  I  consider  that 
every  dairyman  or  milk  seller  would  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  his  milk, 'raise  its  standard  and  better  please  his 
customers  by  keeping,  say,  two  or  three  Jerseys  to  every 
herd  of  20.  For  private  use  they  are  superior  to  any,  owing 
to  the  richness  of  their  milk,  to  say  nothing  of  their  fawn¬ 
like  and  graceful  appearance  giving  tone  to  every  lawn  and 
paddock  they  occupy,  so  that  they  can  be  much  more 
readily  sold  to  the  wealthier  classes  who  study  appearances 
combined  with  economy  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  old 
story  that  the  Jersey  is  wanting  when  sold  to  the  butcher 
has  been  urged  by  breeders  of  larger  cattle,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  much  more  food  is  consumed  by  their 
favorites  than  by  the  Jersey.  In  my  opinion  the  difference 
in  weight  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  putting  it  on.  Why  go  to  the  expense  of  feed¬ 
ing  a  large  carcass  through  life  to  have  a  few  more  pounds 
of  flesh  after  death  ? 

In  selecting  a  bull  the  following  points  should  be  ob¬ 
served:  Head  small  and  broad  between  the  eyes ;  throat 
clean  and  not  too  heavy  at  the  shoulders;  back  level  and 
broad  across  the  loin;  barrel  long  and  deep  at  the  flank; 
legs  short  and  hips  wide;  tail  fine,  yellow  at  the  end  with 
a  good  switch;  hide  thin  and  fine.  WM.  G.  ROWEEL, 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


Our  Jersey. 

The  cow  pictured  at  Fig.  397,  is  a  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family,  and  a  very  importafit  member  too.  We  like  to  ar¬ 
range  it  so  that  each  member  will  have  a  special  duty  to 
perform.  Flossie’s  share  of  this  household  work  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  milk,  cream  and  butter.  This  suits  her,  as  she  says 
in  substance:  “You  provide  the  food,  I’ll  do  the  rest.” 
Flossie  is  a  Jersey  seven  years  old.  She  is  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry,  but  we  have  never  had  her  registered.  As  she  was 
intended  for  a  family  cow  we  cared  less  for  her  breeding 
value  than  for  her  intrinsic  merit.  We  did  not  care  to 
pay  for  her  “papers,”  consequently  we  do  not  know  her 
exact  “line  of  breeding.”  If  she  can  keep  the  milk  and 
cream  pitchers  filled  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  we  are  satisfied  without  an  examination  of  her  fam¬ 
ily  history.  If  we  were  breeding  dairy  cows,  however, 
we  would  want  this  pedigree,  for  to  duplicate  the  cow  one 
must  duplicate  the  pedigree. 

Flossie  has  been  giving  milk  now  steadily  for  22  months 
and  is  still  farrow.  She  gives  at  present  about  six  quarts 
per  day  on  light  feed.  We  can  easily  increase  it  to  eight 
or  nine  by  extra  feeding.  She  gave  16  quarts  per  day 
when  fresh.  As  it  is,  we  have  all  the  milk  we  can  use,  and 
cream  without  limit.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  our  butter 
unchurned,  that  is,  we  use  it  in  the  form  of  cream  on  oat¬ 
meal,  in  biscuits,  on  potatoes — wherever  it  can  be  made 
palatable.  The  amount  of  actual  butter  used  is  very 
small.  This  wholesale  use  of  cream  might  frighten  some 
dairymen,  but  it  pays  us,  the  food  tastes  better  and  is 
more  digestible. 


stalks  chopped  into  a  barrel,  with  boiling  water  added,  and 
the  top  covered  with  a  board,  will  make  excellent  cow 
feed.  It  pays  to  cut  and  chop  stalks  and  hay  and  to  steam 
them  where  they  must  all  be  bought.  Those  who  keep 
family  cows,  as  a  rule  are  forced  to  buy  most  of  their 
coarse  forage.  A  hay  cutter  will  pay  them  well.  A  good 
Jersey  makes  the  best  “family  cow”  for  several  good  rea¬ 
sons.  She  is  intelligent  and  affectionate;  she  will  extract 
more  of  the  fat  from  common  fodder  than  any  other  milk¬ 
ing  animal;  she  will  milk  longer  and  make  the  best  farrow 
cow;  she  is  thrifty,  gentle,  hardy  and  small. 


OUR  JERSEY  COW.  Drawn  From  Nature.  Fig.  397 


Our  Jersey  is  a  high-strung,  nervous  animal — we  never 
saw  a  first  class  butter  cow  that  was  not.  She  is  as  intel¬ 
ligent  as  a  well-bred  horse.  In  the  pasture  she  will  never 
permit  a  stranger  to  come  near  her,  yet  she  will  come  trot¬ 
ting  up  to  the  writer  at  a  single  call  or  whistle.  In  the 
darkest  night,  even;  she  will  come  to  him  at  once  after 
others  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to  catch  her.  She  is  af¬ 
fectionate  too.  While  being  milked  she  will  frequently 
stretch  her  nose  around  and  rub  it  lovingly  against  my 
shoulder.  We  have  seen  so  called  men  thus  treated  get  up 
and  kick  the  cow  that  showed  affection  for  them.  There 
is  no  sense  in  owning  a  high-spirited  cow  unless  you  can 
get  into  her  good  graces  and  win  her  affection.  Unless 
you  can  do  so  you  will  keep  her  at  a  loss. 

Flossie  will  eat  anything  that  is  connected  with  human 
vegetable  food.  She  prefers  clover  hay  and  sweet  corn 
stalks,  with  bran,  oil  meal  and  corn  meal.  Cotton  seed 
meal  she  does  not  much  care  for.  We  have  recently  been 
told  of  cows  that  average  eight  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
per  day.  We  have  no  grounds  for  disputing  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  we  know  that  such  a  ration  would  kill  Flossie 
or  ruin  her  as  a  milker.  There  is  more  in  the  cow  than  in 
the  feed.  At  first  Flossie  did  not  like  oil  meal,  but  now 
she  is  not  satisfied  unless  a  handful  of  it  is  put  in  with  her 
other  food.  Oil  meal  proves,  with  us,  the  most  economical 
grain  we  can  buy.  We  feed  it  mixed  with  bran  or  scat¬ 
tered  over  turnips.  Some  wise  “  authorities”  tell  us  that 
Timothy  hay  will  make  bitter  milk.  It  is  nonsense.  We 
have  fed  Timothy  hay  alone  for  the  past  six  weeks  and  never 
had  better  milk.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  hay  for  the  dairy¬ 
man,  but  it  gives  milk  of  good  qualicy.  We  feed  cabbage 
and  turnips  at  milking  time  Iwith  no  ill  effects.  Corn 


PALATABLE  FOOD  FOR  COWS. 

Make  Cow  Food  “Taste  Good.” 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

In  feeding  stock  of  all  kinds  the  farmer  who  takes  pains 
to  make  the  food  palatable  will  usually  have  the  best 
success.  This  Is  one  thing  that  gives  value  to  skim-milk 
and  potatoes  cooked  and  mashed  for  pigs ;  for  with  a  few 
gallons  of  either,  a  barrel  of  swill  can  be  flavored,  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  why  it  pays  to  chaff  straw  fodder 
and  poor  hay,  because  by  so  doing  we  can  mix  ground 
food,  and  a  little  salt  with  them,  and  make  them  more 
palatable,  and  I  believe  also  more  digestible.  As  a  rule,  I 
have  found  that  all  the  cows  of  a  herd  may  be  fed  alike, 
although  there  is  occasionally  one  with  a  delicate  appetite 
that  will  require  some  special  care.  It  is  always  unprofit¬ 
able  to  have  a  cow  off  her  feed,  for  she  shrinks  in  her  milk, 
and  the  oftener  she  is  troubled  in  this  way  the  more  pre¬ 
disposed  to  it  she  becomes.  I  have  had  more  trouble  from 
loss  of  appetite  from  feeding  corn  meal  than 
any  other  food,  and  it  has  been  worse 
when  the  corn  was  shelled  than  when 
ground  cob  and  all.  I  find  mixing  food 
makes  it  more  palatable  and  less  liable  to 
produce  Indigestion  than  when  one  kind 
alone  is  fed,  and  both  for  economy’s  sake, 
and  the  good  effects  on  the  system,  I  have 
for  several  years  past  fed  my  cows  with 
corn  meal  ground  fine,  cob  and  all,  mixed 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  roller-process,  coarse 
wheat  bran.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  cob 
(if  ground  fine)  has  a  favorable  effect  on 
digestion.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
addition  of  one  pound  of  old-process  oil 
meal  to  each  ten  of  this  mixture  would  be 
profitable. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  salt  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  animal  digestion  than 
most  farmers  are  aware  of,  and  with  the 
mixture  of  food  recommended  above  and 
regularity  in  salting  I  would  expect  to  feed 
a  herd  of  cows  all  winter,  giving  them  all 
the  same  variety  of  food,  without  one  get¬ 
ting  “off  her  feed.”  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  feed  salt  is  to  give  a  little  every  day,  or 
to  keep  large  lumps  of  rock  salt  where  the 
cattle  can  have  access  to  it.  I  met  a  wide¬ 
awake  dairyman  in  Wisconsin,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  had  made  him  a  thorough  convert 
to  the  use  of  salt.  He  had  read  in  a  prom¬ 
inent  agricultural  paper  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  superstition  to  give  cows  salt,  and  when 
his  supply  ran  out  in  the  early  summer  he 
did  not  renew  it.  The  season  proved  dry 
and  his  cows  did  poorly,  were  frequently 
off  their  feed,  and  sometimes  would  not 
give  down  their  milk  and  when  the  fall 
rains  started  the  pasture,  they  still  did  not 
do  well.  He  bought  mill  feed,  and  began 
liberal  feeding,  but  could  not  get  his  sales 
of  milk  above  $2.50  a  day.  Finally  he 
thought  of  the  salt  and  bought  a  barrel  and 
began  feeding  regularly  a  small  quantity 
each  day,  and  in  10  days  his  milk  sales 
were  over  $4  per  day  and  all  the  trouble 
had  disappeared. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it 
will  pay  to  cut  a  moderate  quantity  of  hay 
or  good  bright  straw  and  mix  the  ground 
feed  with  it  and  if  it  can  be  wet  one  feed  ahead  and 
allowed  to  soften  a  few  hours,  all  the  better.  This 
mixing  of  the  ground  feed  with  cut  hay  or  straw,  it  is 
claimed,  insures  that  it  should  be  raised  and  remasticated 
in  chewing  the  cud  ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is 
better  digested  and  assimilated.  An  experiment  of  the 
London  Omnibus  Company  showed  that  there  was  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  10  cents  per  head  per  day  by  grinding  the  grain  and 
cutting  the  hay ;  but  that  was  with  feed  selling  at  higher 
prices  than  we  must  usually  pay  here.  I  find  one  feed  of 
roots  a  day — beets  I  think  are  best  and  most  easily  grown — 
has  an  excellent  effect  on  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
it  will  pay  well  to  grow  them  to  be  fed  in  this  condimental^ 
way.  As  aids  to  digestion  and  stimulants  to  appetite 
they  are  of  much  more  value  than  their  analyses  would 
indicate. 

The  cows  should  be  fed  at  regular  hours  and  a  regular 
quantity.  I  think  much  of  the  trouble  with  cows  getting 
off  their  feed,  comes  from  careless  feeding.  The  feeder, 
instead  of  measuring  out  a  ration  to  each  animal,  goes  be¬ 
fore  them  with  a  bushel  basket  full,  and  pours  out  a 
quantity  to  each  and  some  get  too  much  and  others  too 
little.  With  good,  sound,  ground  corn  and  wheat  bran  I 
can  and  often  have  fed  a  herd  of  cows  all  winter  without 
one  of  them  losing  a  feed. 

Butler  County,  Ohio. 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?”  The  R.  N.-Y.  made  this  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  just  after  the  recent  election.  Al¬ 
most  every  voter  has  his  own  peculiar  answer  to  this 
conundrum.  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  several  general  reasons 
for  the  revolution,  and  has  seen  little  evidence  to  change 
its  mind,  except  the  facts  that  thousands  of  Republicans 
stayed  at  home,  and  that  manufacturers  and  dealers  took 
advantage  of  the  “McKinley  Bill  scare”  to  raise  prices 
higher  than  they  had  any  business  to.  The  Republicans 
seemed  to  stay  at  home  out  of  pure  indolence  or  out  of 
disgust  at  some  of  their  candidates.  We  give  place  to  the 
following  opinions.  They  will  help  to  an  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject.  We  are  not  afraid  of  printing  every 
side  of  these  National  questions.  That  is  why  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  Farm  Politics  was  created.  Let  us  come  together 
fairly,  frankly  and  candidly,  and  try  to  find  what  is  best 
for  the  American  farmer.  Having  found  it,  let  us  stick 
to  it  till  it  is  ours.  These  very  opinions  will  indicate  what 
a  “  compromise  ”  we  have  before  us  : 

The  Force  Educational  Law. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  as  The  Rural  says  on  page  776,  that  “the 
great  body  of  independent  voters  will  not  submit  to  arro¬ 
gant  and  arbitrary  rule.”  This  is  why  the  Force  Educa¬ 
tion  Law  was  rebuked  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  A  man 
would  be  foolish  (wouldn’t  he  ?)  to  surrender  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  family  to  others  when  he  could  help  himself 
by  voting  against  such  legislation.  Such  a  law  is  as 
dangerous  on  the  one  hand  as  the  “  States  rights  ” 
doctrine  is  on  the  other.  benj.  buckmAN. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill. 

Mr.  Cannon  Like  Actseon. 

I  note  that  The  Rural,  in  a  late  issue,  says  that  Cannon 
lost  his  place  because  of  his  foul  language  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  don’t  think  so,  and.  be¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  my  testimony  is  entitled  to  some 
weight.  Cannon  met  the  fate  of  Actseon  of  old  who  was 
devoured  by  his  own  dogs ;  he  had  not  meat  enough  to 
feed  the  whole  pack  and  they  turned  upon  him.  [Oh  no  ; 
Act  aeon  was  punished,  not  for  being  short  of  dog  meat, 
but  for  doing  a  foul  deed  just  as  Cannon  was  punished,  in 
part  at  least,  for  uttering  foul  words.  The  grandson  of 
Cadmus  secretly  watched  the  goddess  Diana  while  bathing 
and,  as  punishment,  was  transformed  into  a  stag  and  de¬ 
voured  by  his  own  dogs.— Eds.]  For  the  last  three  terms 
Cannon  was  not  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
Fifteenth  District,  but  his  men  so  managed  as  to  control 
conventions  and  secure  him  the  nomination,  but  they  were 
overthrown  at  last.  The  corn  crop  being  a  very  good  one 
and  prices  more  than  double  those  of  ’89,  talk  about  the 
rise  in  prices  on  account  of  the  tariff  had  very  little  effect 
toward  determining  the  vote.  Cannon  was  misled  as  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  revolt  in  his  own  party ;  had  he  been 
correctly  informed  and  withdrawn  from  the  canvass,  his 
substitute  would  have  been  elected  and  no  one  would  be  so 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  next  election  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  Cannon. 

A  FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT  YOTER. 

A  Kansas  Fence  Broken. 

The  Rural  of  November  15,  inquires  about  our  fences. 
The  vote  of  Willowdale  Township,  cast  November  4,  is  as 
follows :  For  Governor — Willetts,  89,  People’s  party ; 
Humphrey,  24,  Republican;  Robinson,  14,  Democrat.  The 
Republicans  have  usually  polled  about  90  votes.  We  want 
the  fences  lower.  I  cast  my  first  vote  for  Garfield,  second 
for  Blaine,  and  third  for  Harrison.  I  want  a  change. 

Dickinson  County,  Kansas.  G.  h.  cheney. 

Protection  Saves  Us  From  Becoming  Plugs. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  given  by  The  Rural  for  the 
result  of  the  last  election  is  that  “  the  country  demands  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  rather  than  an  Increase.”  Well,  has 
there  not  been  a  reduction?  What  about  sugar?  Tin  is 
not  to  be  touched  until  1893.  I  think  that  there  were  three 
reasons  for  such  a  result :  1.  Dense  ignorance  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  McKinley  Bill ;  2,  absolute  indolence  and 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Republican  voters ;  and,  3, 
gross  trickery  and  fraud  by  false  assertions  and  paster  bal¬ 
lots.  The  great  Napoleon  said:  “Though  a  nation  be 
made  of  adamant,  free  trade  will  grind  it  to  powder,”  and 
the  writer  thinks  that  free  trade  or  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  would  surely  grind  this  nation  to  powder.  [Though 
^free  trade,  in  one  sense,  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
in  certain  countries,  with  occasional  temporary  inter¬ 
ruptions,  yet  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  dates 
back  only  to  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith’s  well  known 
work,  “The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  which  was  published 
some  time  after  Napoleon’s  death.  The  latter’s  idea  of 
free  trade,  as  illustrated  in  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
shutting  English  goods  out  of  the  Continent,  would  be 
considered  rather  peculiar  to-day. — Eds.]  Does  The 
Rural  know  what  the  sentiment  of  the  farmer  really  is 
as  to  whether  he  wants  a  manufactory  in  close  contiguity 
to  his  farm  or  3,000  miles  from  it  ?  The  McKinley  Bill  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  best  spirit  of  protection  for  the  la¬ 
borer,  farmer,  editor  and  capitalist,  and  experience 
teaches  The  Rural  full  well  that  nothing  thrives  without 
protection.  Man  is  in  need  of  it  from  his  birth.  Trees, 
etc.,  must  have  care  and  protection,  and  The  Rural,  in  its 
article  on  “  The  Son  of  a  Well  bred  Trotter,”  asserts  that 
foals  must  have  “protection”  when  it  says:  “If  neg¬ 
lected  or  exposed  to  inclement  weather  at  this  time,  they 


are  sure  to  be  stunted,  and,  instead  of  making  roadsters 
worth  $250  apiece,  they  become  simply  plugs  worth  about 
$80.”  Mr.  McKinley  et  al.  know  that  if  the  farmer  and 
workman  of  this  nation  are  neglected  and  exposed  to  the 
inclement  and  selfish  action  of  the  farmer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  other  nations,  they  will  become  simply  common 
plugs. 

[The  sheet  bearing  the  address  of  this  writer  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  article  has  been  unfortunately  lost. 

Unquestionably  any  farmer  would  like  to  be  located 
near  a  factory  where  he  can  sell  his  produce  to  non  pro¬ 
ducers.  Does  our  friend  realize  that  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  so  far  from  a  direct  market 
that  they  are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  railroads,  middle¬ 
men  and  speculators  ?  How  about  these  men  ?  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  given  the  Farmers’  Alliance  its  wonder¬ 
ful  force  and  are  prepared  to  absolutely  upset  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  old  party  leaders.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  a  fair  and  honest  review  of  the  feeling 
among  farmers.  It  is  very  evident  to  us  that  thousands 
of  thinking  men — at  the  West  particularly— have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  tariff  laws  have  proven  of  direct 
benefit  to  manufacturers  and  indirect  benefit  to  farmers. 
Without  knowing  precisely  how  to  effect  the  change,  they 
want  this  state  of  things  reversed  and  the  farmer  to 
receive  a  direct  benefit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Mr. 
Blaine’s  plan  of  reciprocity  or  tariff-trading  is  popular, 
being  supported  by  thousands  of  men  who  believe  in  the 
spirit  of  just  and  fair  protection  and  yet  object  to  lowering 
duties  without  some  adequate  compensation  in  trade.  As 
to  protecting  the  colt — exactly,  but  we  do  not  believe  in 
spending  so  much  time  and  food  on  the  colt  that  the  cow 
will  suffer.  Do  you  ?— Eds  ] 


A  SON  OF  VERMONT  TALKS. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East, 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  30  years,  I  revisited  the  “scenes 
of  my  childhood  ”  in  Vermont. 

In  traveling  through  that  State,  as  well  as  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Massachusetts,  there  are  to  be  found  many 
specimens  of  The  Rural’s  talking  parrot  with  the  ever- 
reourring  phrase,  “  farmin’  don’t  pay,”  and  it  seems  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  bird  was  more  nearly  correct  there  than  his 
opponents  allowed.  Take,  for  instance,  that  little  State  of 
Vermont.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  growth  of 
such  towns  as  Burlington,  Barre,  St.  Albans  and  others 
in  the  last  decade,  the  total  population  of  the  State  is  less 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
mainly  if  not  entirely  among  the  farming  communities. 
The  growth  of  New  Hampshire  is  found  to  be  in  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  towns,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Massachusetts  and,  in  fact,  of  all  of  the 
Eastern  States.  Many  of  the  hill-side  farms  that  were 
under  cultivation  10  to  20  or  30  years  ago,  first  reverted  to 
grazing  lands  and  are  now  growing  up  to  the  various 
shrubs  and  trees  best  suited  to  the  localities.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  would  be  found  a  cordon  of  successful 
farmers  at  least  around  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
towns;  but,  instead,  there  were  railway  side-tracks  filled 
with  train  loads  of  dressed  beef  and  pork  from  Chicago, 
and  flour  from  Minneapolis.  It  seems  that  the  question 
for  the  Eastern  farmer  to  consider  is  what  can  he  produce 
most  successfully  in  competition  with  his  brother  in  the 
West.  As  transportation  rates  become  lower,  the  East 
and  the  West  come  nearer  together.  There  is  and  natur¬ 
ally  must  be  a  constant  readjustment  of  values,  not  only 
between  the  products  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  farms, 
but  between  the  farms  themselves ;  and  until  the  very 
lowest  cost  of  transportation  Is  reached,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  while  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  West  are 
increasing  in  value,  those  of  the  East  will  do  well  if  they 
remain  simply  at  a  stand  still  instead  of  continuing  on  the 
down  grade. 

These  are  the  facts,  but  it  Is  not  always  the  physician 
who  points  out  the  true  condition  of  his  patients  that  is 
the  most  popular.  In  some  Eastern  localities  this  Western 
competition  is  acknowledged  and  deplored  and  even  an  un¬ 
reasonable  enmity  is  expressed  towards  the  Occidental 
farmers.  But  these  natural  conditions  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  faced.  We  of  the  West  think  the  battle  of  life 
goes  roughly  enough  here,  although  we  have  not  yet  had 
to  experience  a  shrinkage  of  value  of  our  farms  of  from  25 
to  75  per  cent,  and  probably  such  a  thing  will  never  be  seen 
here,  for  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  next 
decade  will  witness  as  large  an  increase  in  the  farming 
population  of  the  United  States  as  the  last  has  seen  in  the 
growth  of  the  great  cities. 

Whatever  is  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  any  one 
farmer,  is  to  the  advantage  of  all,  East,  West,  North  and 
South.  The  producers  of  wheat  or  corn  or  cotton  are  all 
naturally  “  in  the  same  boat,”  and  the  farmers  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  who  quarrel  to  day 
about  the  issues  of  30  years  ago,  are  putting  in  their  time 
to  the  very  poor  advantage  of  everybody  except  the  profes¬ 
sional  politicians.  There  is  no  single  interest  and  there 
cannot  be  any  comparable  in  importance  with  that  of  agri¬ 
culture,  at  least  in  the  United  States.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  majority  of  farmers  are  in  a  prosperous  con¬ 
dition  or  not  need  not  at  this  time  be  argued;  yet  it  follows 
that  if  any  class  of  population  needs  particular  legislation 
in  its  favor,  it  is  the  agricultural.  But,  in  general,  the 
farmers  do  not  ask  that ;  they  ask  only  for  a  fair  field  for 
their  exertions,  and  object  only  to  have  the  support  of  any 
other  class  or  special  interest  fastened  upon  their  already 
burdened  shoulders. 

We  of  the  West  are  beginning  to  think  that  tariff  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  in  the  line  of  lowering  the  duties  upon 
those  articles  which  enter  into  our  every-day  consumption 
rather  than  in  raising  them ;  that  the  simplest  form  of  tax 
collection  is  the  best,  and  that  when  the  strong  arm  of  the 
General  Government,  which  we  cannot  evade  or  resist, 
goes  down  into  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  citizens  to  trans  - 


fer  their  contents  into  the  pockets  of  another  class,  there 
is  about  the  action  a  hardship  and  injustice  that  cannot  be 
forgotten  in  a  moment.  The  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
farming  classes  upon  questions  of  such  governmental 
policy  as  this,  are  most  likely  to  be  correct.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  for  thought  and  study  while  following  the 
plow  and  kicking  over  the  stubborn  clods.  And  if  there  is 
selfishness  in  it,  it  is  such  selfishness  as  is  expressed  in  the 
axiom  that  “self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.” 

Did  you  hear  anything  drop  last  election  day  ?  Any 
“dull  thud”  so  to  speak,  that  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  changed  since  the  passage  of  the  so-called  McKinley 
Bill  ?  It  was  nothing,— only  that  the  patient  camel,  in¬ 
stead  of  allowing  its  back  to  be  broken  by  this  last  straw, 
as  by  all  tradition  and  practice  it  should  have  done,  made 
a  somewhat  spasmodic,  and  yet,  to  a  certain  extent, 
effective  kick  ;  and  a  suggestion  merely  as  to  what  may  be 
looked  for  two  years  later.  Charles  j.  wright. 


THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE’S  CONGRESS. 

The  national  congress  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will 
convene  in  its  regular  annual  session  at  Ocala,  Florida,  on 
Tuesday,  December  2.  About  200  delegates  are  expected 
to  attend.  The  basis  of  representation  is  two  delegates  at 
large  from  each  State  having  a  State  organization,  and  one 
additional  delegate  for  each  20,000  male  members.  All  the 
other  farmers’  associations  will  have  held  their  annual 
conventions  before  that  of  the  Alliance  will  begin,  and  all 
have  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  confer  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  representatives  at  Ocala  upon  a  proposal  to  form  a  fed¬ 
eration  of  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country  in  one  gigantic 
organization,  to  be  known  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Associations,  or  by  any  other  name  that  may 
be  considered  more  appropriate.  Its  purposes  would  be 
social,  economical  and  educational  as  well  as  political.  It 
would  be  a  mighty  defensive,  and  perhaps  offensive,  league 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  It  is  thought  that  the 
results  of  the  late  elections  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
forming  a  vast,  practical  combination  of  wealth  producers 
even  when  the  individual  members  are  widely  scattered. 
The  Alliance,  the  Grange,  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  various  minor 
organizations  are  now  each  earnestly  laboring  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  social,  financial  and  educational  advancement.  They 
are  all  non  partisan.  They  are  distinctly  business  organi¬ 
zations,  and  until  of  late  have  taken  part  in  politics  only 
when  the  business  interests  of  the  members  reudtred  it 
necessary.  They  all  work  for  the  same  object,  but  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  and  the  rivalry  between  them  has  been  nearly 
always  of  a  friendly  nature,  and  has  stimulated  them  to 
more  strenuous  efforts.  Still  there  are  too  many  little 
jealousies  and  diversities  of  opinion,  interests  and  aims  to 
permit  an  amalgamation  of  all  to  be  harmonious  and  per¬ 
manent.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
be  united  in  one  grand  federation,  with  an  executive  board 
composed  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  various  national 
agricultural  associations.  This  supreme  council  could 
devise  means  for  general  cobperation  on  all  questions  on 
which  all  the  associations  could  agree,  while  measures  on 
which  they  could  not  act  harmoniously  might  be  left  to 
their  own  management.  Thus  all  would  work  together 
for  the  achievement  of  the  objects  of  common  interest, 
while  each  would  continue  to  carry  out  its  special  objects 
in  its  own  way.  This  is  the  plan  which  has  proved  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  case  of  the  societies  that  compose  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
as  well  as  the  trades-unions  composing  the  most  power¬ 
ful  labor  organization,  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
new  organization,  the  National  Farmers’  League,  which  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  politics  in  the  interests  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  which  did  such  yeoman’s  service  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  recent  elections,  would,  of  course,  be  a 
member  of  the  federation.  Of  course,  in  so  vast  a  project 
only  the  preliminary  steps  can  be  taken  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Alliance  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  organizations  will 
demonstrate  its  feasibility  and  shape  its  character,  leav¬ 
ing  the  perfection  o£the  plan  for  a  subsequent  convention. 

It  is  thought  that  such  a  vast  federation  of  farmers  would 
afford  exceptional  opportunities  for  cooperation  iu  buying 
and  selling,  so  that  a  great  saving  might  be  rnado  not  only 
in  the  purchase  of  commodities  at  wholesale,  but  also  on 
freight  charges  on  them  as  well  as  on  farm  products  in 
their  way  to  market,  and,  moreover,  arrangements  could, 
it  is  believed,  be  made  by  which  the  surplus  of  our  crops 
sold  in  Liverpool,  would  no  longer  fix  the  price  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  our  produce  marketed  at  home.  To  perfect  such 
a  gigantic  scheme,  however,  would  require  great  skill  and 
financial  ability,  inexhaustible  patience  and  sterling  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  its  multifarious  aspects  can  only  be  discussed 
at  the  Ocala  convention. 

Many,  especially  in  Kansas,  propose  to  advocate  the 
foundation  of  a  People’s  party  to  take  part  in  the  political 
contest  in  1892.  These  classify  the  present  electoral  votes  as 
follows: 

Surely  Republican  in  1892:  Maine,  6;  Vermont,  4;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  30 ;  Ohio,  23.  Total  63. 

Surely  Democratic:  New  York,  36;  New  Jersey,  9;  Dela¬ 
ware,  8  ;  Maryland,  8  ;  Texas,  13  ;  Kentucky,  9.  Total,  78. 

Sure  for  the  People’s  party  :  North  Carolina,  11 ;  South 
Carolina,  9;  Georgia,  12;  Kansas,  9;  Nebraska,  5;  Mich¬ 
igan.  13 ;  Mississippi.  9 ;  North  Dakota,  3  ;  South  Dakota, 
4 ;  Minnesota,  7.  Total,  82. 

Good  fighting  grounds:  Alabama,  10  ;  Arkansas,  7;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  8  ;  Colorado,  3 ;  Florida,  4  ;  Illinois,  22;  Indiaua,  15  ; 
Iowa,  13;  Louisiana,  8;  Missouri,  16 ;  Tennessee,  12;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  12;  West  Virginia,  6;  Wisconsin,  11.  Total,  147. 

It  is  argued  that  in  all  the  States  classed  as  “  fighting 
ground,”  the  farmers’  and  laborers’  organizations  are,  or 
will  be,  strong  onough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  A 
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preponderating  majority  of  the  Alliance  men,  however, 
are  opposed  not  only  to  the  formation  of  such  a  party,  but 
to  partisanship  of  any  kind.  They  insist  that  the  business 
of  the  organization  is  educational  and  economical,  and 
that  therein  lies  the  secret  of  its  growth  and  power. 
Every  political  movement,  they  say,  which  has  resulted 
from  its  methods  of  carrying  out  its  objects,  has  been 
spontaneous  and  natural,  not  forced  and  artificial,  and 
they  believe  that  if  it  requires  a  new  party  to  accomplish 
the  reforms  it  desires  a  new  party  will  promptly  and 
spontaneously  arise.  Any  failure,  they  declare,  by  either 
of  the  old  parties  to  recognize  the  just  demands  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  will  result  in  such  a  development 
of  a  People’s  party  as  will  imperil  alike  Republican  and 
Democratic  chances  in  1892,  and  “  sweep  the  country  like  a 
whirlwind  ”  in  1896. 

The  entire  policy  and  platform  of  the  organization  are 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  the  riub-Treasury 
scheme  will  probably  be  modified  or  amended,  but  it  is  al¬ 
most  certain  that  no  radical  changes  will  be  made  in  it. 
A  vigorous  demand  will  certainly  be  formulated  for  a 
large  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  currency,  either  by  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  or  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  on  the 
security  either  of  farm  produce,  according  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme,  or  of  farm  land,  according  to  Senator 
Stanford’s  project.  The  leaders  of  the  Alliance  declare 
that  they  want  an  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  the  circulating 
medium,  or  an  average  of  $7  per  capita.  According  to 
Secretary  Windom,  the  amount  of  money  per  capita  now 
in  circulation  in  this  country  is  $22;  while  in  France,  the 
most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world  to  day,  it  is  $57,  in 
England  $22,  and  in  Germany  $20.  To  relieve  the  financial 
stringency  throughout  the  country,  and  bring  back  the 
“  good  old  times,”  it  is  insisted  that  a  large  increase  in  the 
“  medium  of  exchange”  is  absolutely  essential. 

Various  other  subjects  of  great  economic  agricultural 
interest  will  be  fully  and  freely  discussed  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  and  will  be  amply  reviewed  here  later  on. 


THE  CHANGES  IN  CROP  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
BLACK  SOIL  PRAIRIE  OF  THE  DPPER 
VALLEY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

No.  H. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON. 

In  a  former  short  paper  I  undertook  to  give  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  crop  conditions  of  the  black  soil 
prairie  of  Illinois  as  far  back  as  a  half  century  or  more  ago. 
This  paper  will  outline  the  present  crop  conditions  of  the 
same  region,  with  some  repetition,  and  a  third  paper  will 
be  devoted  to  an  outline  of  a  course  that  will  restore,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  conditions  lost,  that  is, sufficient  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  sufficient  moisture  in  it. 

If  an  attempt  is  now  made  to  grow  cotton  under  lati¬ 
tude  39  to  40  north,  a  failure  is  almost  certain,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  and  coldness  of  the  summer  and  a  lack  of 
some  element  in  the  soil,  that  promotes  rapid  and  vigorous 
growth  of  vegetation  at  the  start.  The  same  results  follow 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  the  crop  is  spring  wheat.  If  the 
grain  is  sown  in  March  or  early  in  April,  the  crop  comes  on 
so  slowly  that  maturity  is  not  achieved  before  summer 
heats  come  on  in  July,  and  in  case  of  warm,  wet  weather 
the  crop  is  stricken  by  rust,  lodges  and  rots  before  harvest, 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  the  grain  blasts  in 
the  ear.  On  the  same  land  fall  sown  wheat  succeeds,  pro¬ 
vided  it  escapes  winter-killing  and  spring  freezing,  the 
explanation  being  that  there  is  still  enough  of  the  elements 
of  fertility  in  the  soil  to  make  a  crop  that  has  eight  months 
in  which  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  the  land;  but 
spring  wheat  fails  to  do  this  in  three  or  four  months. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  stir  the  soil  to  the  least 
possible  extent  for  the  oat  crop,  in  order  to  prevent  over¬ 
growth,  lodging  and  rust  in  warm,  moist  seasons,  and  a 
tendency  to  too  heavy  straw  and  light  grain  in  the  average 
season.  Where  the  practice  was  adopted  the  crop  was 
nearly  a  failure  iu  1889  aud  1890,  the  only  fields  where  the 
crop  was  good  being  where  the  land  was  fall-plowed  and 
the  crop  put  into  the  ground  in  first  rate  shape. 

So  far  as  the  size  and  length  of  stalks  and  leaves  are 
concerned,  the  corn  crop  to  the  outsider  looks  about  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  it  did  40  years  ago  on  the  same 
fields,  but  on  close  examination  the  per  cent  of  stalks 
without  ears,  aud  of  ears  tL  at  are  little  more  than  nubbins, 
is  found  to  be  from  15  to  25.  A  half  century  ago  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  50  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  was  as  common 
as  one  of  35,  or  even  30  bushels  is  now. 

I  came  to  Champaign  County  iu  the  spring  of  1857.  Then 
the  Irish  potato  crop  never  failed,  except  in  the  very  driest 
years,  aud  even  then  there  were  Irish  farmers  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  the  Late  Peachblow,  if  the  heavens  favored 
them  with  rain  after  the  first  of  October.  At  this  time, 
those  only  succeed  in  getting  a  crop  who,  selecting  the 
earliest  varieties,  sprout  the  seed  in  February  or  March, 
commit  it  to  land  fertilized  to  the  highest  degree  the  same 
month,  cultivate  with  assiduity,  fight  the  bugs  from  the 
hour  the  first  leaf  appears,  and  harvest  the  crop  early  in 
July. 

Within  10  years  three-fourths  of  the  mature  apple  trees 
on  the  entire  prairie  region  of  the  State  have  died  of  star¬ 
vation,  and  half  of  those  remaining  are  in  a  decaying  or 
dying  condition.  They  have  been  robbed  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nutrition  by  the  invasion  of  the  roots  of  weeds 
and  grasses,  and  insufficient  soil  moisture,  the  result  of 
elevated  location  aud  the  measure  of  tile  and  open  drain¬ 
age,  which  hurries  every  inch  of  rain  off  the  land  as  soon 
as  it  falls.  Of  the  trees  that  remain,  those  only  are  fruit¬ 
ful  in  average  seasous  that  are  on  low,  moist  land.  In 
dry  seasons,  such  as  1881,  1887  and  1S90,  the  crops  were  fail¬ 
ures,  but  in  cool  summers,  after  wet  winters  and  springs, 
they  are  often  good,  as  in  1882  aud  1S88.  And,  by  the  way, 
here  is  a  good  place  to  make  known  the  mistake  of  the 


average  horticultural  societies,  which,  attributing  the 
failures  of  the  apple  crop  to  the  tenderness  of  the  varieties 
planted,  repudiated  the  best  of  the  old  sorts,  like  the 
Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Yellow  Belleflower, 
and  recommended  new  kinds  and  were  nonplussed  by 
the  crop  of  1888,  which  gave  us  old  varieties  equal  to  any 
product  of  New  York  or  Michigan. 

The  white  masses  of  summer  thunder  clouds  on  warm 
days,  the  sources  of  the  local  thunder  storms  of  40  and  50 
years  ago,  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  during  the  past 
summer,  and  the  fall  before  it,  and  in  1887  also,  numerous 
clouds  hung  over  us  without  a  drop  of  precipitation,  and 
storms  of  three  or  four  days’  duration  rarely  afforded  more 
than  a  half  inch  of  rain.  Fifty  years  ago,  of  the  1,000 
square  miles  or  640,000  acres  of  Champaign  County,  the 
surface  of  perennial  water  amounted  to  not  less  than  a 
tenth  ;  to-day  it  is  less  than  a  hundredth.  Within  40  years 
the  well  level  ot  the  country  has  sunk  25  feet,  and  to  day 
three-fourths  ol  the  house  and  stock  wells  are  completely 
dry,  and  deep  ones  have  to  be  sunk  to  the  water  and  sand 
strata  beneath  at  a  depth  of  100  to  200  feet,  and  the  supply 
has  to  be  lifted  by  wind,  horse  or  steam  power.  Meantime 
for  the  last  36  months  the  Central  Illinois  prairies  have 
had  insufficient  rain  and  a  dry  and  arid  atmosphere  for  24  of 
these  months,  and  yet  a  physician  of  Pitts  urgh,  Pa.,  is 
responsible  for  the  statement  that  during  these  36  months 
in  that  region,  the  atmosphere  has  been  so  uniformly 
moist  that  rheumatism  has  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  while  in  the  Alleghany  region  and  farther  east, 
the  rains  have  been  many  and  nearly  incessant  and  the 
storms  vi  jlent  and  destructive.  In  fact,  the  vast  prairie 
plains  of  Illinois  and  neighborhoods  on  the  west  and  north, 
seem  to  be  playing  the  part  of  the  plains  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  warm  airs  that  blow  from  Utah 
and  western  Colorado,  when  they  strike  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Range  just  west  of  Denver,  are  deprived  of  their 
moisture  which  falls  in  cloud-bursts  and  heavy  rains,  caus¬ 
ing  washouts  in  the  canons  of  the  Colorado  in  July  and 
August,  and  sprinkling  the  dusty  streets  of  otherwise  dry 
Denver  daily  in  the  hot  season  at  the  expense  of  the 
heavens. 

Last  year  the  Signal  Service  predicted  for  this  region 
“local  rains,”  time  and  again,  which  rarely  if  ever  visited 
us,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  there  was  no 
source  for  a  supply  of  the  moist  material.  This  year  the 
Signal  Service  has  not  so  often  repeated  the  mistake.  As 
before  stated,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  clouds  or  of  storms 
of  rain,  but  the  precipitation  has  been  so  light  that  the 
earth’s  water  supply  has  been  growing  less  and  less.  But 
if  the  prairie  is  getting  less  rain,  some  other  section  must 
be  getting  more,  and  that  is  what  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  regions  round  about  have  been  getting,  and  are 
likely  to  get  for  some  time  farther  on.  The  plains  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  and  the  other  plains 
and  prairies  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  highlands  and 
ranges  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that  the  clouds  and  winds 
refuse  to  give  up  their  moisture  until  it  is  condensed  by  the 
low  temperature  of  the  mountain  heights. 


T. he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

Cream  Cheese:  Butter  Ration,  etc. 

IF.  H.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — 1.  How  can  I  make  some  kind 
of  a  Swiss  cheese  or  any  other  good  kind  of  cream  cheese? 

2.  What  is  the  best  and  most  economical  winter  ration 
for  a  cow,  with  bran  at  $1.10,  middlings  at  $1.30  and  corn 
meal  at  $1.50  per  cwt.?  3.  How  many  pounds  of  corn  fodder 
or  its  equivalent  in  clover  hay  should  a  Jersey  cow  eat  in 
24  hours?  4.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  grass  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  in  a  small  grove  of  oaks  that  have  been 
trimmed  free  of  all  branches  for  a  height  of  12  feet:  soil 
a  sandy  loam  with  a  gravel  and  clay  subsoil?  5.  Is  it  too 
late  to  sow  five  acres  of  Red  Clover  on  a  sandy  loam  soil  ; 
if  so,  what  is  the  best  time  to  sow  it?  I  have  an  old  black¬ 
berry  patch  that  I  could  turn  under;  would  the  vines  grow 
up  and  spoil  the  clover  for  hay,  or  would  the  sod  kill 
them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

1.  Swiss  cheese  is  not  cream  cheese.  It  is  made  from  the 
whole  milk  freshly  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  its  peculiar¬ 
ity  is  due  to  the  mode  of  manufacture  in  which  the  curd  is 
kept  in  a  condition  of  fermentation  for  several  weeks 
before  it  is  finally  made  into  cheese.  A  cream  cheese  of 
excellent  quality  may  be  ma  e  as  follows :  The  milk  is  set 
in  shallow  pans  aud  at  the  end  of  12  hours  is  moved  care¬ 
fully,  without  disturbing  the  cream,  on  to  a  stove  where  it 
is  warmed  until  the  surface  “  crinkles  ”  or  moves  in  a 
shrinking  manner.  The  pans  are  then  set  back  again  for 
the  cream  to  rise  fully.  The  latter  is  then  quite  thick  and 
tough,  and  in  the  condition  of  “clouted  cream.”  The 
cream  may  be  rolled  up  and  lifted  off  in  a  mass  with  a  flat 
skimmer.  It  is  then  put  in  molds,  usually  oblong  square, 
about  four  inches  long,  three  wide  and  two  deep.  They 
are  bottomless  and  are  placed  on  a  clean  napkin  or  cloth 
laid  over  a  straw  mat.  A  cloth  is  laid  upon  the  cream  and 
a  light  cover  of  wood  is  placed  upon  it,  with  a  very  light 
weight  to  make  it  compact.  In  24  hours  the  cheese  is  firm 
enough  to  move,  and  is  fit  to  eat,  having  a  very  rich  flavor 
with  enough  cheesy  taste  to  make  it  a  cheese.  The  heat  ing 
coagulates  the  albumen  in  the  milk,  and  this  rises  with  the 
rest  of  the  cream  and  gives  it  its  larger  bulk  and  tough¬ 
ness.  Probably  the  albumen  adds  something  to  the  flavor 
as  well,  and  this  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  pleasant. 

2.  Of  the  three  feeds  mentioned  the  corn  meal  will  be  the 
best  and  the  cheapest.  It  will  give  a  better  quality  of 


butter  than  either  the  bran  or  the  middlings.  The 
amount  of  the  ration  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  cow 
to  digest  and  assimilate  the  food.  Some  cows  cannot  dis¬ 
pose  of  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  meal  profitably ; 
while  others  will  pay  for  10  or  15  pounds.  The  proper 
amount  is  to  be  ascertained  by  beginning  with  two  quarts 
at  a  meal  for  a  week,  then  adding  a  quart,  and  noting  the 
difference  in  yield  in  a  week ;  if  the  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  does  not  pay  for  the  additional  meal,  the 
latter  may  be  withdrawn.  The  results  will  be  better  if 
the  meal  is  mixed  with  five  pounds  of  cut  clover  hay 
wetted  with  warm  water.  This  should  be  given  morning 
and  night  with  five  pounds  of  long  hay  at  noon.  4 

3.  A  good  cow  with  a  good  appetite,  will  eat  15  pounds 
of  clover  hay  daily  with  10  pounds  of  meal,  and  some  will 
consume  20  pounds  of  hay.  But  if  the  yield  of  butter  is 
the  main  object,  corn  fodder  should  not  be  the  main  food. 
The  midday  meal  may  be  made  of  this,  or  some  may  b8 
given  after  each  feed  of  hay  and  meal.  Nice,  bright  green 
corn  fodder  is  almost  as  good  as  the  best  clover  hay,  but 
more  will  be  eaten  of  both,  if  both  are  given,  than  if  either 
be  fed  alone. 

4.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is  the  best  kind  for  a  shaded  pas¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  slow  in  growth.  I  have  a  chestnut  orchard 
in  which  the  young  trees  are  about  touching  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  sown  with  Timothy  and  Alsike,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  pasture  right  up  to  the  trees.  But 
I  have  sown  Blue  Grass  in  it  to  occupy  the  ground  when 
the  Timothy  fails.  Orchard  Grass  will  make  a  fine  pasture 
under  shade  if  the  soil  be  rich,  but  on  poor  land  it  grows 
thinly  and  in  bunches.  Probably  in  your  locality  and 
with  manure,  Orchard  Grass  (two  bushels  per  acre)  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory. 

5.  It  is  too  late  for  clover  even  in  your  mild  climate, 
although  if  it  is  convenient  to  sow  it  now,  the  seed  would 
take  no  harm  in  the  soil  if  it  is  harrowed  in  lightly,  unless 
a  heavy  late  frost  might  damage  it  in  the  spring.  The 
roots  of  the  blackberries  should  certainly  be  grubbed  out 
or  they  will  be  a  nuisance  in  the  hay.  The  sod  will  not 
kill  them.  The  blackberry  vines  should  be  plowed  out 
deeply,  then  gathered  and  burned  and  as  far  as  possible 
every  sprout  seen  in  the  clover  should  be  chopped  out 
while  small.  It  would  be  quite  safe  to  sow  the  clover  in 
February  in  your  locality  alone ;  15  pounds  per  acre  should 
be  sown. 

Seeding  With  Timothy  and  Herd’s  Grass  Alone. 

S.  McF.,  Fo8tervllle,  Tenn. — I  wish  to  seed  a  piece  of 
ground  to  Timothy  and  Herd’s  Grass  in  the  spring.  It 
has  been  under  corn  this  year.  Can  I  get  a  good  stand  by 
sowing  the  seed  broadcast  without  plowing  the  ground  ? 

Ans. — A  better  stand  may  be  gained  in  this  way  than  by 
sowing  a  crop  to  seed  with,  if  the  ground  is  well  prepared. 
The  land  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed  to 
get  the  surface  smooth  and  level  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  spring.  The  seed  is  then  sown  evenly — 10  pounds  of 
Timothy  and  20  pounds  of  Herd’s  Grass  (Red  Top),  and 
the  surface  either  harrowed  with  a  light  sloping  tooth 
harrow  or  smoothed  with  two  planks  fastened  together 
with  short  chains  to  cover  in  the  seed.  This  covering  of 
the  seed  is  important.  It  should  be  at  least  one  inch  deep. 
This  secures  the  firm  rooting  of  the  seed  before  the  spires 
appear.  If  dry  weather  should  occur,  no  harm  is  done, 
and  the  young  plants  will  not  suffer  if  several  days  of  dry 
weather  follow ;  but  if  such  weather  follows  surface  seed¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  the  shallow-roote  i  plants  will  be 
destroyed  and  the  catch  will  fail  more  or  less.  This  cov¬ 
ering  of  grass  seed  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  making 
of  meadows.  We  use  a  small  harrow  with  teeth  of  half 
inch  steel,  drawn  by  one  horse,  to  cover  in  the  seed.  By 
this  treatment  the  meadow  will  be  pleasant  to  look  upon 
a  month  after  sowing  and  will  be  a  far  better  one  than  if 
the, grass  were  sown  with  any  grain  crop. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JET.  E.,  Napanee,  Canada. — How  do  the  following  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes  compare  with  the  Concord  in  regard  to  time 
of  ripening:  Brilliant,  Woodruff  Red,  Colerain,  and 
Moore’s  Diamond?  Is  the  Brilliant  offered  for  sale  yet  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  as  to  the  Brilliant  yet.  Woodruff 
Red  ripens  a  few  days  before  the  Concord  ;  Colerain  a  week 
earlier ;  Moore’s  Diamond,  the  same.  Write  to  Geo.  W. 
Campbell,  of  Delaware,  O.,  or  to  T.  Y.  Munson,  Denison, 
Texas,  as  to  the  Brilliant. 

P.  G.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — Is  it  a  characteristic  of  the 
Parry  Strawberry  to  fruit  through  the  entire  summer  even 
in  a  small  way  ? 

Ans.— No  ;  so  far  as  we  have  observed. 

G.  J.  B.,  White  House,  Pa. — The  trouble  with  your  pigs 
was  blind  staggers  or  indigestion,  and  it  was  probably  due 
to  over-feeding,  and  could  have  been  prevented  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  feed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young  pigs. 

R.  H.,  North  Kingsville,  Ohio.—l.  What  is  the  fertili¬ 
zing  value  of  refuse  salt  per  ton  ?  2.  How  much  is  usually 
applied  per  acre?  3.  When  should  it  be  used  on  a  field  fitted 
for  potatoss  next  season  ?  4.  Would  refuse  salt  from  a 
packing-house  be  as  valuable  as  that  from  any  other 
source  ? 

Ans.— 1.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  fertilizing  value.  2. 
All  the  way  from  6  to  20  bushels.  3.  In  the  spring,  we 
should  guess,  while  doubting  whether  it  will  have  any 
favorable  effect.  Better  use  kainit,  which  will  give  potash 
as  well  as  salt.  4.  Of  the  same  value. 

J.  T.  E.,  Sharptown,  Md. — What  are  leguminous  plants  ? 
What  is  a  list  of  those  we  cultivate  ? 

Ans.— All  fruits  called  legumes  (or  peas),  lupines, 
clover,  peanuts,  locusts,  wistaria,  beans,  peas,  vetch, 
Yellowwood  tree,  sophora,  Judas  tree,  cassia,  Kentucky 
coffee  tree,  mimosa,  acacia  are  familiar  illustrations. 
For  a  complete  list  it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  a 
work  on  botany. 
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With  All  Her  Faults  We  Love  Her 
Still. 

J.  Dennis,  Ontario,  Can.— In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  October  25,  page  726,  I  notice  a  let¬ 
ter  from  H.  T.  Lawson,  Ontario,  Can.  I 
want  to  correct  some  of  his  misstatements. 
We  can  buy  good  sound  barley  here  for  56 
cents  per  bushel,  while  Western  corn  costs 
80  to  85  cents.  If  Mr.  Lawson  is  so  opposed 
to  Canada  and  so  much  in  love  with  the 
United  States,  why  doesn’t  he  go  over 
there  ?  I  have  lived  10  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  traveled  extensively  over 
the  country,  but  I  never  saw  any  part  of  it 
that  could  compare  with  the  same  area  in 
our  own  Canada.  The  Pacific  Coast,  which 
I  know  intimately,  is  good  enough  for  fruit 
and  wheat,  but  as  an  agricultural  section 
it  cannot,  any  more  than  the  most  favored 
parts  of  your  boasted  country,  compare 
with  the  average  of  our  Ontario  farms. 
You  Americans  are  the  most  egotistical 
people  under  the  sun.  You  really  believe 
that  there  is  no  country  on  the  globe  to  be 
compared  with  yours,  and  you  think  that 
we  Canadians  are  anxious  to  be  annexed  to 
you ;  but  let  me  here  say  that  you  entirely 
mistake  the  sentiment  of  this  country  in 
arguing  thus. 

R.  N.-Y. — Wehope  we  are  not  too  egotis¬ 
tical.  We  do  believe  that  “  there’s  no  place 
like  home,”  and  our  friend  evidently  be¬ 
lieves  the  same  thing.  When  we  can  both 
point  to  the  same  country  as  home,  we 
can  have  no  chance  for  argument. 

“Conveying  Water  a  Long  Dis¬ 
tance.” 

E.  N.  H.,  Watsonville,  Pa.— I  think 
that  C.  E.  C.,  of  Stephenson,  Va.,  who 
writes  on  page  773,  should  procure  1%-inch 
iron  pipe  and  either  bury  it  just  deep 
enough  to  avoid  the  plow,  or  if  it  does  not 
pass  through  plowed  ground,  make  a  box 
and  put  it  on  the  surface  as  follows :  use 
pieces  2x4  for  the  bottom  and  1x6  boards 
for  the  sides  and  top.  When  you  lay  the 
pipe  in  the  box  put  an  inch  piece  under  it 
every  few  feet,  and  then  fill  up  with  saw¬ 
dust  or  manure  and  put  on  the  top  board. 
If  there  is  a  fall  of  15  or  20  feet  any  little 
bends  or  depressions  will  not  do  any  harm, 
provided  there  is  a  constant  stream.  I  have 
my  own  spring  fixed  in  the  above  way, 
only  I  use  one-inch  pipe,  and  it  has  been 
running  now  for  four  years  and  is  just  as 
good  as  ever. 

Females  Stronger  Than  Males. 

A.  Donald,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.— The 
Rural  asks  which  asparagus  plants  are 
stronger — the  male  or  female.  I  have  been 
cutting  all  the  plants  bearing  seed  in  one 
acre,  and  have  found  the  seed- bearing 
stalks  the  stronger  in  all  the  field ;  indeed, 
they  are  not  only  stronger,  but  less  ripe 
and  dry  than  the  male  plants,  and  I  think 
a  like  rule  proves  good  in  all  created 
things.  Give  the  females  the  same  chance 
as  the  males  and  at  the  same  age  they  will 
retain  more  vitality  than  the  males. 

R.  N.-Y.— Vitality  and  strength  are  not 
synonymous,  and  weaker  beings  often  have 
more  of  the  former  than  those  that  are 
stronger.  We  are  more  than  ready  to  give 
every  chance  for  excellence,  or  even  superi¬ 
ority,  to  the  female  sex;  but  the  idea  that  fe¬ 
males  excel  males  in  strength  goes  against 
nearly  all  experience.  Surely  both  sexes 
have  had  an  even  chance  among  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  yet  in  all  but  a  few  exceptional  cases 
the  males  are  the  stronger.  Physical 
strength,  of  course,  is  meant.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  females  didn’t  have  an 
equal  chance  with  the  males  at  the  creation 
or  during  the  early  development  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  races. 

“Come  Back  to  Your  Mother.” 

James  E.  Cole,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
—It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  so  many  intel¬ 
ligent  men  of  this  country  seem  determined 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  cities  and  towns 
working  almost  night  and  day  in  order 
that  some  great  corporation  may  grow 
richer  from  their  labor,  whereas  by  using 
the  same  exertions  in  the  country  they 
could  buy  and  pay  for  a  home  they  might 
call  their  own,  and  where  they  could  enjoy 
the  profits  of  their  labor.  Thousands  of 
men  are  to-day  toiling  in  the  shops  and 
offices  of  overcrowded  cities,  who  might 
make  good  farmers  if  they  were  only  will¬ 
ing  and  had  the  determination  to  succeed 
— a  determination  to  roll  out  of  bed  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  work  in¬ 
dustriously  and  faithfully,  except  an  hour 
for  dinner,  until  six  or  seven  in  the  even¬ 
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ing,  learning  to  drive  work  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  work  drive  them,  respecting  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  but  pushing  work  every  other  day  in 
the  week;  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  neces¬ 
sary  labor  from  cleaning  a  pig  pen  to  driv¬ 
ing  to  church  with  one’s  own  team.  Any 
man  who  has  good  health,  with  a  good 
wife  to  help  him,  with  the  same  intelli¬ 
gence  and  industry  that  he  would  use  to 
get  a  living  in  the  city,  can  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer.  Let  him  take  some  good  ag¬ 
ricultural  piper  like  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  read  it  in  the  evenings  and  select 
such  items  as  he  knows  will  be  useful 
to  him.  Let  him  observe  what  other 
farmers  are  about;  how  and  when  they 
do  their  work,  and  what  the  results 
are  when  the  crops  are  harvested;  in 
short,  “cut  and  try”  is  a  good  rule  to 
follow  in  search  of  success.  I  would 
not  have  any  reader  think  for  a  moment 
that  a  farmer’s  life  among  the  green  hills 
or  on  the  prairies  is  all  sunshine  or  ease,  for 
there  isn’t  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  a  lazy 
farmer  is  liable  to  suffer  for  want  of  bread 
and  butter.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  left  office 
work  at  $75  per  month,  feeling  that  I  was 
only  the  hireling  of  a  corporation  to  do 
their  work  like  a  machine.  I  went  on  a 
farm,  contracting  a  debt  of  $3,600.  To-day 
I  am  out  of  debt,  with  more  than  300  acres 
of  land  and  a  pretty  good  bank  account  be¬ 
sides.  I  have  earned  this  on  my  own  ac¬ 
count  without  assistance.  I  do  not  hold 
that  all  can  do  as  well,  but  from  experience 
1  do  say  that  any  man  with  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence,  good  health  and  habits  can  pay  for 
a  home  of  50  or  100  acres,  and  if  he  has 
$2,500  or  $3,000  co  begin  with,  he  can  soon 
have  a  comfortable  home.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farms  in  Western  New  York  that 
can  be  bought  and  paid  for  from  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  land,  although  some  people 
claim  that  “farmin’  don’t  pay.” 

The  Numbo  Chestnut  is  a  Foreigner. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Bucks  County,  Pa.— 
In  an  article  on  chestnuts  in  The  Rural 
of  October  25,  page  721,  I  notice  that  the 
writer  is  misinformed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Numbo  variety.  It  is  a  purely  Euro¬ 
pean  sort,  and  is  either  an  imported  seed¬ 
ling  or  the  offspring  of  an  imported  tree 
raised  by  my  father,  Mahlon  Moon,  about 
40  years  ago.  It  is  now  a  fine  tree  50  feet 
high  and  2X  feet  in  diameter,  a  typical 
tree  of  the  habit  of  the  European  species. 
This  year  it  bore  over  100  quarts  of  nuts. 
The  name  Numbo  belongs  to  this  variety 
in  particular  and  not  to  any  class  or 
species  of  chestnut  in  general,  as  suggested 
in  the  article  alluded  to.  Any  nurseryman 
who  sells  Japan  chestnuts  or  any  kind  of 
seedling  chestnuts  under  the  name  of 
Numbo  is  dishonest,  if  he  knows  the  truth, 
and  deceives  his  customers  just  as  he 
would  by  selling  a  crab  or  seedling  apple 
tree  under  the  name  of  Baldwin. 

The  name  Numbo  originated  in  this  way: 
When  my  father  first  commenced  to  graft 
chestnuts  he  labeled  this  variety  Magnum 
Bonum,  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous 
other  varieties  with  which  he  was  experi¬ 
menting.  When  we  had  secured  a  stock  of 
grafted  trees  and  were  ready  to  offer  them 
to  the  public,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  short  and  simple  names  for 
new  fruits,  it  was  thought  best  to  abbrevi¬ 
ate  Magnum  Bonum,  which  was  done  by 
uniting  the  two  middle  syllables,  making 
Numbo,  and  under  that  name  this  variety 
has  been  extensively  advertised  for  the  last 
12  years. 

I  also  differ  with  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  belief  that  the  Paragon  is  of  Japan 
origin ;  in  my  opinion  it  exhibits  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  the  American  species 
much  more  than  those  of  the  Japan  ;  but 
whatever  its  parentage,  it  is  a  fine  chestnut. 
There  are  many  fine  varieties  throughout 
our  country  which  might  be  introduced  to 
public  notice  with  advantage,  and  I  hope 
The  Rural  will  keep  this  subject  stirred 
up  and  teach  people  that  there  is  much 
both  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  chestnut 
culture. 

Waiting  on  Ohio  Cows. 

W.  H.  S.,  Lucas  County,  O.— I  follow 
the  system  of  partial  soiling.  As  soon  as 
corn  is  fit  to  feed  in  August,  I  give  my 
cows  all  they  will  eat,  twice  a  day.  We 
always  feed  and  milk  in  the  stable.  As 
dry  weather  or  frost  shortens  the  grass  I 
commence  feeding  bean  and  oil-meal  mixed 
equal  parts  by  weight,  as  they  require 
something  of  the  kind  to  keep  them  doing 
well.  As  soon  as  cold  weather  and  bad 
nights  occur  in  September,  I  leave  them  in 
the  stable  in  the  morning  until  they  are 
through  eating ;  and  also  keep  them  in  in 
stormy  weather.  I  put  up  ensilage  enough 
to  last  them  until  the  first  of  June.  One 
pit  is  smaller  than  the  others  and  that  is 


filled  first.  I  cover  the  ensilage  as  soon  as 
I  can  and  let  it  cure,  while  I  finish  the 
others.  A  late  variety  of  corn  which  is 
green  after  the  silo  is  full  I  keep  cutting, 
feeding  it  to  the  stock  until  frost  has  dried 
it.  Then  I  open  the  small  pit  and  feed 
from  that— generally  about  the  first  of 
October.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  buckwheat 
shorts  I  mix  equal  parts  by  measure,  with 
bran,  and  feed  about  eight  pounds  at  two 
feeds,  mixed  with  ensilage.  My  stables  are 
warm  and  the  cows  are  kept  in  until  about 
10  o’clock  on  pleasant  days  and  until  noon 
in  other  kinds  of  weather.  Then  they  are 
turned  out,  the  stables  are  cleaned,  and  if 
the  weather  is  good,  they  remain  out  until 
night.  As  the  days  get  colder,  they  are 
let  out  only  to  drink  warmed  water.  They 
are  fed  at  noon  dry  fodder  of  some  kind. 
Clover  hay  is  best,  but  I  do  not  always  have 
enough  of  that  so  I  give  corn-stalks  and 
straw.  When  the  ensilage  is  gone  summer 
soiling  begins,  first  with  rye  then  with 
clover.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  fit  to  be 
put  in  the  silo,  I  fill  the  small  pit,  and  feed 
that  until  corn  is  mature  enough.  Through 
fly  time,  I  put  my  cows  in  the  stable  at 
noon,  and  give  them  all  the  clover  ensilage 
they  will  eat  until  after  we  have  milked 
them  at  night.  The  stables  are  kept  dark,  so 
the  flies  do  not  trouble  the  cattle  much. 

Lath  on  a  Barn  Door. 

T.  B.  Terry,  Summit  County,  Ohio.— In 
one  corner  of  my  shop  room,  up-stairs  in 
the  tool  house,  are  several  bundles  of  lath 
and  a  bunch  of  shingles.  These  quite  fre¬ 
quently  come  handy  for  various  purposes. 
It  was  one  of  these  laths  that  I  picked  up 
and  gave  the  carpenter  to  be  put  in  above 
my  barn  doors,  when  they  were  being  made. 
But  I  did  not  stop  to  explain  fully  every 
step,  as  I  supposed  that  most  people  would 
know  how  to  make  a  lath  thinner  than  the 
regulation  thickness.  It  is  particularly 
surprising  to  me  that  a  carpenter,  like  Mr. 
C.  M.  Lusk,  page  742,  could  not  understand 
this.  I  am  glad  to  explain  it  fully  to  him. 
As  I  picked  up  the  lath  I  laid  it  on  the  work 
bench  and  with  a  plane  dressed  it  down 
about  naif,  before  handing  it  to  the  carpen¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  very  practical  way,  friend 
Lusk,  of  making  a  lath  thin  when  you  need 
one  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Try  it.  I  suspect  the  reason  why  Mr.  Lusk’s 
doors  sag  is  that  he  uses  hinges  different 
from  mine.  I  use  only  heavy  T-hinges, 
three  on  a  door.  My  barn  was  as  well  built 
as  the  house.  I  would  allow  no  careless 
fitting.  The  doors  were  made  to  fit  exactly 
and  they  have  not  sagged  a  hair’s  breadth. 
They  fit  at  the  top  exactly  now.  Although 
this  exact, accurate  fit  looks  nice,  keeping  it 
up  is  often  a  bother  and  I  intend  to  get  a 
carpenter  to  take  the  doors  all  off  and  saw 
uniformly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  off 
the  tops.  This  done,  I  will  have  23  barn 
doors  in  perfect  condition;  every  one  can 
be  quickly  and  easily  fastened  open  or  shut. 
Call  and  see  me,  Mr.  Lusk,  and  learn  how 
to  build  barn  doors  that  will  not  sag  and 
without  “  standing  on  your  head”  either. 

Continued  on  next  page. 


If  you  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver 
tisersyou  may  be  pretty  sure  of  prompt 
replies  and  right  treatment. 

That  Tickling 

In  your  tlir.  ar  arises  from  catarrh,  and  as  caiarrh  Is  a 
constitutional  disease  the  ordinary  cough  medicines 
all  fall  to  hit  the  spot.  What  you  need  Is  a  constltu 
tlonal  remedy  like  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which,  by 
bull  Hug  up  the  general  healtn,  and  expelling  the 
scrofulous  taint  which  is  the  cause  of  catarrh  and 
consumption,  has  restored  to  perfect  health  many 
persons  on  whom  these  diseases  seem  to  have  a  ttrm 
hold.  Many  unsolicited  t  stlmonlals  prove  that 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  does  positively  cure  catarrh. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  a’.i  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  A  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  qui . „ - 

ess  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  I’revents  and 
:u res  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  it,  we  Rend  by  mail 
lost-paid,  One  pack.  25c.  Five  $1.  2  1-4  lb.  can  $1.20; 
1  cans  $5  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
jash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0» 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS. 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  good.  Use 
t.  Sold " 


in  time. 


Id  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LUCE  Tv.IA.G-IG 

OH  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 

25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


^pianos  jiF  organs! 


ESTABLISHED  1859 


INCORPORATED  1877 


'  Yes,  Ethel,  my  Marchnl  &  Smith  Piano  Is  ag 
S  beautiful  Instrument.  The  t  one  is  so  sweet  and  5 
.  pure,  tho  action  so  fairy-like,  and  the  finish  so  $ 
;  elegant  that  not  another  thing  can  I  wish  for.  I  g 
S  wrote  to  the  factory, and  told  them  just  what  I  3 
S  wanted,  and  they  selected  it,  and  sent  it  to  me  for  N 
*  trial,  agreeing  to  take  it  back  and  pay  all  the* 
^  freights  if  I  did  not  like  it.  But  I  could  not  beg 
S  better  suited  if  1  had  atbousand  to  choose  from.  3 
L  My  dear,  when  you  want  a  Piano  or  an  Organ  & 
?  send  for  their  Catalogue.  They  have  & 

^PIAJfOS  Fit 031  $150.00  TO  $1500 A 

■!  AND  S 

^  ORGANS  FR03I  $35.00  TO  $500.  | 

^  Write  to  — *  j.  § 

e  fjlareftar §  Pican©  <2©.,  | 


055  Fnxt  21st  Street.  New  York. 
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■  CTIinV  Thorough  and  practical 

HllMra  OIUUT  instruction  given  by 
nUllll-  Mail  In  Book  keeping.  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship.  Shorth«nd, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista  ce  no  objection  Circulars  free. 
Bkyant  &  Stratton,  415  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DIAMOND 


Our  $10  and  $25  Engagement 
Rings  are  the  largest  and  finest 
gems  ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  price  we  will  send  one  to  any  address  and 
guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  refund  the 
money  at  once.  We  have  other  rings  for  $20,  $40, 

asS  ENGAGEMENT  g.® 

Including  Rubies,  Sapphires,  Pearls.  Opals,  Emer¬ 
alds  and  all  precious  stones.  Ear  Rings,  Studs, 
Buttons  Bracelets.  Pendants  and  everything  in 
flue  Jewelry.  Watches  of  every  kind  I 
and  price.  Our  Art  Room  is  filled  | 

with  flue  paintings  well  worth  seeing. 

j.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  17  Union  Square,  New  York 
Established  1844. 


CY'IJ  l  1 1 1  II  ft  in 

RINGS. 


NEW  KODAKS 


1  ‘  You  press  the 
button.  ' 
we  do  the  rest." 


Seven  New 
Styles  and 
Sizes 
all  loaded  with 


Transparent 

Films. 

For  sale  by  all 
Photo.  Stock 
Dealers. 


TIE  EASTMAN  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N,  l 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

DAIRY  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS. 

SHORT  COURSE  LASTS  12  WEEKS. 

MIDDLE  COURSE  LASTS  TWO  YEARS. 
LONG  COURSE  LASTS  FOUR  YEAR 

The  llrst  time  courses  begin  January  5, 1891.  Ex¬ 
panses  light.  A  large  corps  of  Instructors  and  ample 
facilities.  Write  for  circulars,  wnethi-r you  think  of 
attending  or  not,  to  Prof  F.  H.  KING,  Madison,  Wls. 

For  information  about  the  other  University  depart¬ 
ments  write  to  T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  President. 


SCRIBNER'S 


LUMBER 

AND 

LOG  BOOK. 


Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber  :  hints  to  luni 
her  dealers ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  felling  trees,  growth  of  trees,  land- 
measure,  wuges,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  18S2.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISH  bK,  Box  238,  Rochester,  New  York. 


rilPIS’C  Foot  Wnrnier 
Ulul\  O SHOES  Every 
r  Winter.  Worn  everywhere; 

woven  by  hand ;  wool-lined ;  Beamless. 
tee  reduced.  Where  dealers  have  none. 
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The  Buffalo-berry. 

L  E.  R.  Lam  brigger,  Sheridan  County, 
Wy. — At  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  the 
first  page  of  The  Rural  for  August  16,  I 
find  this  sentence  :  “  In  spite  of  thousands 
of  new  fruits  which  have  been  introduced 
within  the  past  few  years ;  in  spite  of  in¬ 
numerable  ‘  valuable  acquisitions  to  fill  a 
long- felt  want,’  this  still  exists;  the  variety 
that  embodies  hardiness,  freedom  from 
disease,  productiveness  and  quality  is  a 
thing  of  the  future.”  So  far  as  Wyoming 
is  concerned,  and  I  believe  the  entire  world 
as  well,  the  Buffalo-berry  (Shepherdia  ar- 
gentea)  fills  the  bill. 

No  one  questions  the  popularity  of  the 
cranberry,  or  its  commercial  value;  yet  the 
Buffalo-berry  is  its  superior  in  all  save 
size.  The  former  is  never  desirable  to  eat 
from  the  hand;  not  so  with  the  latter; 
freezing  renders  it  so  sweet  and  palatable 
that  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  midwinter  it  is 
without  a  rival.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  Elueagnus 
longipes;  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  same 
order.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  new 
thing,  neither  did  I  pay  a  1  ‘  thousand  dollars 
per  plant  ”  for  it.  New  to  the  general 
public  it  certainly  is,  but  not  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

R.  N.-Y. — Unquestionably  the  Shepherdia 
is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  its  fruit 
alone,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  Elasag- 
nus.  Our  friends  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sexes  are  borne  on  different  plants  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  plant  the  males 
and  females  together. 

Grafting  on  Wild  Grapes. 

A.  H.  Mulloy,  Pendleton  County,  Ky. 
— Two  years  ago  last  spring  I  saw  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  a  horticultural  paper  on  grape  graft¬ 
ing,  giving  complete  directions  for  grafting 
slips  into  the  roots  of  old  vines.  I  cut  a 
few  slips  from  the  Delaware  and  Ives  and 
grafted  them  into  the  roots  of  the  almost 
worthless  Black  Winter  Grape  which  grows 
wild  in  abundance  with  berries  as  large  as 
buckshot.  Five  of  my  grafts  lived  and 
made  a  good  growth  and  this  year  one  of 
the  Delaware  vines  bore  nearly  a  peck  of 
fine  grapes.  I  thought  they  had  a  little  of 
the  strong  taste  of  the  Winter  Grape,  but 
suppose  I  am  mistaken,  because  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  fruit  of  a  graft  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  the  fruit  of  the  stock 
in  which  it  has  grown.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  one  else  has  attempted  to  graft 
tame  grapes  on.  wild  vines.  I  consider  my 
attempt  a  success,  however,  and  believe  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fine  grapes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  short  time  by  this  method. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  do  not  think  the  stock 
would  change  the  flavor  as  to  character. 
It  might  improve  its  characteristic  flavor 
by  improving  the  vigor  of  the  vines  and 
the  size  of  the  berries.  Our  correspondent’s 
idea  of  working  cultivated  kinds  on  thrifty 
wild  stock  is  good.  The  plan  is  popular 
abroad  where  the  phylloxera  does  great 
damage. 

Some  Sweet  Corn  Experiments. 

M.  Morse,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.— 
During  1889  and  ’90  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  somewhat  in  crossing  different 
varieties  of  sweet  corn.  In  ’89  I  crossed 
tho  Ne  Plus  Ultra  on  Potter’s  Excelsior, 
and  also  the  latter  on  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Of  the  first  cross  I  planted  this  season 
about  half  an  acre.  The  stalks  grew  with 
great  vigor  to  an  average  height  of  about 
one  foot  more  than  either  of  the  parents 
growing  beside  it.  The  yield  of  grain  was 
heavy  and  of  excellent  quality.  Of  the 
second  cross  I  planted  a  few  hills  in  the 
garden.  The  quality  of  the  crop  was  very 
good,  and  it  lasted  long  in  a  boiling  condi¬ 
tion,  but  neither  its  prolificacy  nor  its  ear¬ 
liness  could  be  fairly  estimated  in  the 
location  where  it  was  planted.  The  first 
cross  wras  about  one  week  longer  in  matur¬ 
ing  than  Potter’s  Excelsior.  This  season  I 
have  been  crossing  Crosby’s  Early  on  the 
Ne  Pius  Ultra,  hoping  to  get  a  variety 
earlier  and  larger  than  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
with  a  greater  capacity  for  a  big  yield  than 
the  Crosby’s  Early.  I  find  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  grain  are  but  little  affected  the 
first  season  after  crossing. 


One  of  New  York’s  noted  physicians. 
Win.  A.  Hammond,  speaks  his  views  in  the 
Herald,  upon  the  tobacco  habit,  with  little 
reserve.  Chewing  is  a  thoroughly  filthy 
and  disgusting  habit,  and,  moreover,  is  in¬ 
jurious,  no  matter  how  moderately  it  may 
be  indulged  in,  says  the  doctor.  It  takes 
away  from  the  system  the  saliva,  one  of 
the  chief  digestive  juices;  it  vitiates  the 
other  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and  it  ren¬ 
ders  the  person  who  practices  it  offensive 
to  those  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 


THE  RURAL  N 


THE  SECRET  OF  THRIFT. 


A  celebrated  teacher  wrote  above  his  desk 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  “  Do  as  I  say, 
and  not  as  I  do,”  and  this  is  always  the 
safer  counsel,  says  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  precept  may  be  perfect,  while 
the  example  is  sure  to  be  faulty  ;  we  need 
no  Divine  revelation  "to  prove  to  us  that 
“there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not 
one.”  We  wish  that  those  who  study  the 
character  of  Micawber,  as  depicted  in  the 
immortal  works  of  the  great  novelist,  would 
heed  the  motto  we  have  quoted,  and  thus 
reverse  the  rule  of  their  lives. 

There  is  not  a  week  or  hardly  a  day  in 
which  some  young  farmer,  or  clerk,  or 
bookkeeper,  or  person  who  occupies  some 
other  subordinate  position  in  a  mercantile 
house,  bank  or  insurance  eompany,  who 
sees  no  prospect  of  promotion,  does  not  come 
or  write  to  us  and  ask  what  he  can  do 
to  better  himself.  Our  advice  for  most 
cases  may  be  stereotyped:  “  Stay  where  you 
are  and  better  yourself  by  a  change  in  your 
habits  and  mode  of  life.”  There  is  not  one 
who  will  read  this  who  may  not  follow  the 
counsel  given.  Every  one  may  begin  to-day  to 
cut  off  unnecessary  expenses,  and  from  this 
hour  commence  to  grasp  the  coveted  for¬ 
tune  by  laying  in  store  something  for 
future  wants.  We  know  that  many  will 
say  the  self-denial  is  too  costly;  it  calls  for 
too  strong  a  battle  with  present  indulgence. 
They  prefer  to  have  a  good  time  now  and  to 
let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  We  can 
only  say  that  unless  they  die  young  they 
will  only  live  to  regret  it.  There  is  in  this 
also  a  similar  lesson  for  heads  qf  houses  ; 
men  who  are  doing,  it  may  be,  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  and  indulging  in  large  expenses  that 
eat  up  all  their  income  even  if  they  do  not 
leave  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  A  large  business  does  not  pay  the 
same  percentage  of  profit  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  fashions 
of  this  present  world  call  for  a  larger  ex¬ 
penditure.  Wives  and  daughters  and  ex¬ 
pensive  sons  should  read  this  little  treatise 
when  the  father  takes  the  paper  home,  and 
lighten  the  load  for  the  shoulders  that  bear 
the  family  burden  by  a  little  more  thought¬ 
fulness  in  the  use  of  the  purse.  There  is 
one  rule  that  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  all  who 
would  not  make  for  themselves  a  bed  of 
thorns:  "  Live  within  your  income  and  lay 
by  something  for  future  needs.” 


BOILED  DOWN  AND  SEASONED. 
The  objection  to  the  best  kind  of  pipes  is 
that  very  much  more  of  the  nicotine  and 
oil  of  the  tobacco  is  absorbed  into  the 
system  than  is  the  case  with  cigars.  With 
common  pipes,  especially  those  with  short 
stems,  the  degree  of  irritation  which  is  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  lips  and  interior  of  the  mouth 
is  far  greater  than  that  resulting  from 

tobacco  used  in  any  other  form . 

The  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  heart 
is  frequently  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
any  other  direction.  There  are  few  persons 
who  use  this  substance  to  excess  who  do 
not  suffer  from  the  disordered  action  of  the 
organ  in  question.  The  pulse  is  rendered 
weaker  and  more  irregular,  so  that  faint¬ 
ness,  intermittent  pulse  and  palpitation 
are  induced.  The  tobacco  heart  is  so  well 
known  and  recognized  by  physicians  that 
when  the  organ  is  found  to  be  in  an  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  questions  to  the  patient  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  tobacco  are  never 
omitted,  and  prohibition  is  insisted  upon 
in  every  case  without  exception.  Dr. 
Hammond  is  very  sure,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  many  young  persons  lay  the 
seeds  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  from 
the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or  from  begin¬ 
ning  it  too  early  in  life.  It  not  only  lessens 
the  nervous  influence  by  which  the  heart 
is  kept  in  action,  but  it  causes  a  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  muscular  fibers  of  which 
the  organ  is  composed.  “  Weak  heart  ” 
and  “  heart  failure,”  so  commonly  met 
with  in  our  day,  are,  very  often,  the  direct 

consequences  of  the  abuse  of  tobacco . 

The  use  of  tobacco  by  minors  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited,  not  by  laws  which 
are  impossible  of  enforcement  and  which 
encumber  the  statute  books,  but  by  home 
influence  and  command.  If  this  were 
done  we  should  have  much  less  of  the  del¬ 
eterious  effects  of  tobacco,  for  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  young  person  can  use  this 
substance,  even  in  moderation,  without 
suffering  more  or  less  severely  at  tho  time 
and  laying  up  for  himself  future  troubles 
of  even  more  serious  import . 


EW-YORKER. 

Mr.  Edison  says,  as  reported  in  the  N.  Y. 
Herald,  that  electricity  is  getting  cheaper 
every  day  and  gives  a  better  light  than 
gas.  He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  gas 
will  be  driven  out  of  use,  for  it  will  not.  It 
will  certainly  be  done  away  with  as  light¬ 
ing  material,  and  will  be  used  chiefly  to 
heat — nothing  more.  Already  many  gas 
companies  have  turned  their  attention  to¬ 
ward  heating  and  succeeded  admirably. 
As  a  lighting  material  gas  smokes,  but 
used  in  heating  it  does  not.  The  smoke 
from  a  gas  stove  naturally  goes  up  the 
chimney  and  gas  as  a  fuel  is  much  cheaper 
and  cleaner  than  coal.  There  are  no  ashes, 
no  trouble,  and  none  of  the  annoyances 
that  come  with  handling  coal . 

This  is  beginning  to  be  the  era  of  gas 
heating.  Look  at  the  gas  used  in  many 
towns  where  natural  gas  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  Why  cannot  gas  be  made  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes  just  as  reasonable  in  price  as 
for  lighting  ?  The  cost  is  much  smaller 
than  coal  or  wood  heat  and  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable.  Electricity  is  essentially  adapted 
for  lighting  purposes  and  is  superior  in 
many  respects.  Only  two  per  cent  of  the 
coal  is  turned  into  light,  while  nearly  all 
the  electric  force  is  turned  into  light.  It  is 
xeally  a  saving  to  use  gas  for  heat,  and 
within  the  past  two  years  it  has  become 
very  popular  as  a  heating  medium . 

Hellreigel,  sensibly  enough,  insists  that 
the  roots  of  plants  do  not  naturally  form 
a  chaotic  tangle,  but  strive  always  to  grow 
in  harmony  with  a  symmetrical  plan, 
which  is  just  as  definite  and  well  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  as  characteristic  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  plant  as  are  the  forms  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  stems,  boughs  and  leaves  of 
the  plant  above  ground.  Anything,  there¬ 
fore,  that  prevents  the  original  plan  as  to 
root  structure  from  being  carried  out  will 
affect  also  the  development  of  the  crop. . . . 

One  prime  object  of  tillage,  says  Prof. 
Storer,  and  of  draining  also,  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air  to  the  soil.  Every  well  tilled 
field  is  in  some  sort  a  saltpeter  yard.  In 
such  a  field,  much  of  the  manure  and  of  the 
remains  of  plants  and  of  the  humus  in  the 
soil,  will  readily  be  converted  into  salt 
peter  and  all  experience  teaches  the  great 
value  of  this  substance  considered  as  a 
manure . .*. . . 

John  Thorpe  praises  the  pink  ostrich 
plume  chrysanthemum  called  Louis  Boeh- 
mer . 

“Mums”  is  a  sensible  abbreviation  of  the 
ruling  favorite  among  fall  flowers . 


ABSTRACTS. 

- T.  A.  Edison  in  N.  Y.  Herald  :  “  Peo¬ 
ple  have  wrong  ideas  about  many  of  the 
edibles  made  artificially,  and  yet  they  are 
just  as  healthy  as  the  natural  product. 
You  perhaps  have  heard  that  butter  is 
often  made  out  of  mud  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames  River,  London.  It  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  from  the  mud,  but  from  the  grease 
from  sewers  that  gathers  in  the  mud.  Why, 
oleomargarine  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  and, 
to  my  idea,  decidedly  more  wholesome  and 
purer  than  butter,  if  made  in  an  honest 
way.  It  is  often  made  by  dishonest  people 
and  therefore  is  impure.  No  doubt  some 
manufacturers  make  it  better  and  purer 
than  others,  but  when  bad  people,  in  order 
to  get  bigger  profits,  manufacture  cheap 
oleomargarine  it  forces  others  to  adopt  the 
same  dishonest  method.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  all  people  being 
honest  ?  I  do  not  expect  the  end  of  the 
world  to  come  soon,  and  that  would  be  the 
case  if  all  the  people  were  honest.” 

- American  Florist:  “Under  the  new 

tariff  law,  no  refund  will  be  made  if  perish¬ 
able  goods  are  found  to  be  damaged  or 
worthless  on  opening,  but  importers  may 
examine  their  goods  on  arrival,  and  if 
worthless  abandon  the  same.” 

“The  entire  crop  of  seed  beans  this  year 
is  so  poor  that  several  seedsmen  propose 
to  print  on  their  bean  labels  a  state¬ 
ment  referring  to  the  very  unfavorable 
weather  and  the  impossibility  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  good  sample.” 

- Gov.  Hoard  :  “  A  rich  man  can  afford 

to  burn  green  wood — a  poor  man  can  not.” 

- Country  Gentleman  :  “  If  there  is  any 

evil  that  calls  for  immediate,  united  and 
determined  attack  by  every  farmers’  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  country  more  loudly  than 
this  insane  haste  to  bring  into  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  our  established  agricultural 
industry  every  inch  of  uuoccupied  tillable 
soil  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States 
as  fast  as  anybody  can  be  induced  to  take 
it,  we  do  not  know  what  that  evil  is.” 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  Books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1890. 


'Tis  Time  To  Tell  The  Truth. 


The  farmer  hath  been  “feeding  all  ” 
For  many  a  weary  day. 

It  should  cause  no  surprise  at  all, 
That  he  now  demands  his  pay. 


i  This  iveek  to  every  subscriber  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  will  be  mailed  a 
copy  of  The  American  Garden.  We  ask  for  it 
only  a  careful  examination.  If  you  get  more  than 
one  copy,  please  give  the  extra  one  to  some  friend 
who  is  interested  in  horticulture. 


That  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  trees  (apples, 
for  example)  in  the  soil  is  often  greater  than  the 
extension  of  the  branches  over  the  soil  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  growing  crops  (corn,  wheat  or  pota¬ 
toes)  are  less  vigorous  and  productive,  not  only  as 
far  as  the  branches  shelter  them,  but  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  space  beyond  that  This  outside  band  of  less 
fertility  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way  than  by 
assuming  that  the  soil  is  robbed  of  its  moisture  by 
the  tree  roots  which  penetrate  it,  many  of  which 
are  too  fine  and  deep  to  be  noticed  when  plowing. 


Mr.  Francisco,  whose  bottled  milk  dairy  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  some  weeks  ago,  has  an 
original  idea  about  corn  fodder  for  the  silo.  All 
the  scientists,  and  most  of  the  experienced  siloists, 
agree  that  the  corn  stalks  should  mature  a  good  ear 
before  going  into  the  silo.  For  this  reason  they 
advise  thin  planting.  Mr.  F.,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  his  ground  so  rich  that  he  is  afraid  to  sow 
small  grain  or  grass  and  then  sows  the  corn  thickly 
in  drills.  This  corn  grows  so  as  to  make  weeds 
ashamed  of  themselves.  It  cannot  hear  the  protests 
of  science,  for  it  has  no  ears.  “Let  the  West  grow 
grain,  give  me  the  stalks.”  What  a  crop  of  dark 
green  stalks  it  produces  and  how  the  cows  like  it! 
Now  for  Mr.  F.’s  original  idea.  He  believes  that  he 
puts  so  much  manure  in  his  soil  that  the  strong, 
rank  stalks  contain  more  nutriment  than  stalks  and 
ears  could  draw  out  of  poorer  soil.  In  other  words, 
no  single  stalk  could  possibly  utilize  the  manure 
which  he  puts  in  three  square  feet  of  soil.  The 
stronger  the  soil  the  stronger  the  stalk.  With  thin 
manuring  thin  seeding  is  necessary.  With  thick 
manuring  thick  seeding  alone  will  pay.  So  says 
Mr.  Francisco.  Do  you  say  so  ? 


One  of  the  most  telling  lessons  drawn  from  the 
career  of  Birchall,  the  Canadian  murderer,  is  the 
fact  that  he  learned  little  beside  bad  habits  at 
college.  Does  this  prove  that  a  college  is  a  bad 
place  to  send  a  boy?  Not  necessarily. .  It  does 
show,  though,  that  a  school  of  any  sort  is  a  bad 
place  to  send  a  child  or  young  man  simply  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  Birchall 
had  no  taste  for  literature,  yet  he  was  sent  to  a 
classical  college  because  the  institution  was  a  fash¬ 
ionable  one  and  because  his  parents  were  either  too 
indolent  or  too  weak  to  handle  him  properly. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  college  course  that  at¬ 
tracted  him  and  he  simply  drifted  into  the  “fast 
set”  where  he  remained.  Had  he  been  put  at  some 
useful  trade  or  business,  or  had  he  been  sent  to 
some  school  where  the  course  of  study  attracted 
him,  his  natural  talents  might  have  been  diverted 
into  useful  and  honorable  channels.  By  far  coo 
many  boys  are  forced  by  their  fond  parents  into 
schools  where  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  take 
hold  of  and  grow  to  but  that  which  will  injure  them. 
How  about  your  boy? 


One  of  the  strongest  arguments  made  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  numerous  trusts  and  other  combina¬ 
tions  organized  within  the  past  few  years,  is  the 
great  economy  of  manufacture  and  consequent 
cheapening  of  products  rendered  possible  by  the 
association  of  capital  and  effort.  According  to 
their  reasoning,  the  savings  effected  should  make 
all  the  conspirators  independently  wealthy  within 
a  comparatively  short  time.  None  of  them  has 
yet,  however,  ever  been  detected  in  an  explanation 
of  the  reason  for  an  almost  invariable  advance  of 
prices  to  the  consumer  shortly  after  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  perfected.  We  have  just  been  furnished 
with  another  illustration  of  this  uniform  practice  in 
the  case  of  the  recently-formed  glass  trust,  which 
has  given  notice  of  a  five  per  cent  advance  in  the 
price  of  window  glass.  To  be  sure,  this  trust  does 
not  call  itself  by  this  unpopular  name — the  recent 


unpleasantness  between  the  late  unlamented  Sugar 
Trust  and  the  courts  may  have  had  its  effect  in  the 
choice  of  a  name — but  the  principle  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  effect  appear  to  be  the  same.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  has  heretofore  been  very 
profitable,  both  as  to  the  capital  and  labor  em¬ 
ployed,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  any  advance  in  price.  The  new  tariff  increased 
the  duty  on  glass,  and  it  may  be  that  it  became 
necessary  to  add  the  cost  of  “protection”  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  If  this  is  the  case,  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  must  hereafter  enter  into  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  protected  goods.  Meanwhile  the  defunct 
Sugar  Trust  goes  bravely  on  with  its  work  of  reor¬ 
ganization  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  a  State 
whose  laws  with  regard  to  corporations  are  so  lax 
that  almost  any  organization,  for  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose  short  of  downright  crime,  may  obtain  a  char¬ 
ter  there.  It  really  seems  as  though  the  General 
Government  should  have  the  power  of  enacting  and 
enforcing  uniform  laws  for  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
trol  of  such  matters  that  affect  the  people  at  large. 


A  good  many  of  our  old  friends,  for  whom  we 
have  the  highest  possible  respect,  are  coming  at  us 
with  both  fists  because  of  our  remarks  on  the 
result  of  the  elections.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  state  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  a  “free 
trade  paper.”  We  doubt  if  there  are  100  people  in 
the  country  who  believe  in  an  absolute  removal  of 
all  duties  on  imports.  Even  England  does  not 
believe  in  that.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  under  existing  tariff  laws  the 
farmer  receives  only  an  indirect  benefit,  while  the 
direct  benefit  goes  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  a 
slow  road  to  permanent  prosperity  when  John 
makes  10  cents  only  by  permitting  Henry  to  make 
75  cents.  Anything  wrong  about  that?  The  time 
has  come  when  the  farmer  must  reverse  the  present 
conditions,  or  John’s  10  cents  will  be  sucked  out  of 
existence  by  Henry’s  75  cents.  Neither  of  the  old 
parties  has  yet  touched  the  right  key.  The  policies 
of  both  of  them  are  dictated  by  men  who  simply 
cannot  put  themselves  in  the  places  of  debt-bound 
and  interest-eaten  farmers.  One  of  the  old  parties 
must  formulate  a  tariff  “for  the  people  only,”  or 
the  people  will  do  it  for  them.  Make  no  mistake 
about  the  “  farmers’  movement.”  It  has  been  long 
in  coming ;  but  it  has  come  to  stay.  Many  of  the 
schemes  are  wild,  unreasonable,  reckless  if  you 
will,  but  they  will  settle  and  purify  as  clear  as 
crystal.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a  farmers’ 
paper.  It  has  nothing  to  hide,  nothing  to  dodge. 
It  will  give  every  side  a  hearing.  Any  man  with 
an  idea  in  his  head  that  will  contribute  an  atom  to 
successful  agriculture  can  have  a  hearing  in  our 
columns.  We  cut  off  no  man  while  our  space  holds 
out.  A  glance  at  our  “  Farm  Politics  ”  page  this 
week  will  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  we 
are  making  no  special  plea  for  anything  but  a  free 
and  frank  discussion  of  what  the  farmer  needs.  We 
open  this  page  wide  to  the  high  tariff  man,  the  low- 
tariff  man,  the  Henry  George  man,  the  temperance 
man,  the  Prohibitionist,  the  Bellamy  man,  or  any 
other  man  who  will  speak  his  Honest  convictions. 
In  order  to  do  this  without  curtailing  any  of  the 
practical  features  of  the  paper,  we  have  added  four 
extra  pages.  Now,  then,  do  you  want  to  see  these 
matters  discussed  more  fully  and  frankly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  alone  than  they  have  ever 
been  before,  or  do  you  want  special  pleading  with 
no  remarks  from  ‘  ‘  the  other  side !  ”  We  are  in  for 
the  discussion,  confident  that  the  right  will  rise  to 
the  top  as  the  result  of  a  thorough  stirring.  We 
had  as  soon  score  one  party  for  its  misdeeds  as 
another.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  for  agriculture  above  po¬ 
litical  party.  _ 


If  you  are  born  In  poverty. 

Why  -  that's  no  sign 
That  you  should  quit  the  battle 
Ana  sit  and  pine ; 

For  God  has  built  a  ladder,  boy. 

Up  to  the  stars, 

And  If  you  labor  patiently 
He’ll  drop  the  bars 


It  is  seldom  that  any  political  party  or  organiza¬ 
tion  has  any  cause  to  regret  too  great  a  measure  of 
success  in  its  efforts,  yet  this  is  at  present  the  case, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  with  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  the  other  agricultural  organizations  that  took 
an  active  part  in  the  recent  political  campaign. 
The  main  national  object  of  all  their  endeavors  was 
to  secure  the  balance  of  power  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Fifty-Second  Congress.  They 
would  then  be  in  a  dominant  strategical  position 
which  would  give  them  command  of  the  issues  in  all 
the  struggles  between  the  two  great  parties  and  en¬ 
able  them  not  only  to  shape  the  legislation  of  the 
next  Congress,  but  to  force  one  or  both  the  parties 
to  make  sweeping  concessions  to  them  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1892.  To  effect  this  purpose  they  exerted 
themselves  to  accomplish  two  main  objects — to  in¬ 
crease  their  own  direct  representation  as  much  as 
possible  and  weaken  that  of  the  dominant  party 
even  to  the  advantage  of  its  opponent.  In  the  first 
they  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  trustworthy  estimates,  they  can 
command  about  50  votes  in  the  next  House  on  all 
important  questions,  and  may  have  four  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Senate.  In  their  efforts  to  diminish  the 
Republican  representation,  however,  they  greatly 
underrated  their  own  strength  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Alliance  knew  pretty  well  the  extent  of 
its  influence  in  the  South,  and  exerted  it  from  the 
start  at  the  primaries,  but  the  agricultural  leaders 
did  not  expect  that  the  Farmers’  League  would 
cause  such  a  revolution  in  New  England  and  New 


York,  that  the  Patrons  of  Industry  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  an  upheaval  in  Michigan,  or  the 
Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Association  do  nearly  the 
same  in  Illinois,  or  that  the  combined  agricultural 
and  industrial  organizations  would  display  such 
strength  in  the  Northwest  and  Kansas.  Hence 
they  'lent  their  influence  so  much  in  favor  of 
the  Democrats  that  they  not  only  destroyed  the 
Republican  majority,  but  helped  to  create  so  great 
a  Democratic  one  as  to  outnumber  their  own  votes 
combined  with  those  of  the  Republicans  in  the  next 
Congress,  and  thus  they  lost  the  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  on  national  legislation  possessed  by  the  party 
firmly  holding  the  balance  of  power,  irrespective  of 
its  numerical  strength.  The  more  the  results  of  the 
recent  campaign  are  studied,  however,  the  more 
marvelous  appears  the  perfection  of  organization 
among  the  farmers,  accomplished  often  in  a  very 
brief  period,  and  as  the  work  is  still  being  diligently 
prosecuted  and  the  membership  of  the  various  as 
sociations  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  will  exercise  a  potent  influence  on  national 
legislation,  not  only  in  the  next  Congress,  but  prob¬ 
ably  during  the  final  session  of  the  present  one  also. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Powderly  will  either  go 
himself  to  Ocala  when  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  is  held,  or  send  trusted  lieutenants  to 
represent  him.  For  the  past  few  years  the  Knights 
of  Labor  have  been  losing  strength.  Needless 
strikes  and  boycotts  have  destroyed  the  sympathies 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Powderly  sees  that  he  must 
make  some  grand  and  startling  step  or  witness  a 
further  decrease  in  the  influence  of  the  Knights. 
He  proposes  to  try  to  join  hands  with  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  forming  one  vast  confederation  of 
workers.  The  scheme  is  a  shrewd  one,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  accomplished.  One  of  the  first  things  to 
be  done  after  such  a  consolidation  was  effected 
would  be  the  forming  of  a  combination  of  hired 
farm  hands.  Think  of  the  effect  of  a  general  strike 
of  such  a  society  at  harvest,  at  corn  cutting,  or  at 
cotton  hoeing  time!  The  farmers  are  capitalists 
and  manufacturers — on  a  small  scale  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  so  in  fact.  Their  business  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  a  perfect  combination  of  hired  men 
could  hold  them  completely  at  their  mercy.  The 
farmers  understand  this  perfectly  well  and  look  in 
vain  for  any  compensating  advantage  which  a  union 
with  the  remaining  handful  of  Knights  would  bring 
them. 


BREVITIES. 

Lives  of  Kreat  men  all  remind  us, 

That  their  greatness  grew  from  work, 

Age  will  kick  us  If  It  Mud  US 
Showing  evidence  of  “  shirk.” 

Open  the  silo. 

Cultivate  a  climb. 

Read  “Black  Beauty.” 

Bone  meal  saves  bog’s  squeal. 

The  slow  tongue  keeps  out  of  trouble. 

An  idle  Sugar  Maple  tree  is  like  an  Idle  cow. 

The  war  ou  the  “  useless  ”  fence  begins  this  week. 

Does  your  blacksmith  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse  ? 

Corn  alone,  small  bone;  corn  with  ash,  can’t  smash. 

Spend  a  dollar  on  the  hen  house  and  save  $3  worth  of 
eggs. 

Has  the  hired  man  cleared  more  money  out  of  your  farm 
than  you  have  ? 

How  many  seed-bearing  stems  did  you  ever  cut  from  one 
grain  of  wheat  ? 

Why  stab  your  friend,  the  Sugar  Maple  tree  three  times 
when  ODce  will  answer? 

What  farmer  is  greedy  enough  to  cut  down  Sugar 
Maples  to  sell  for  cash  ? 

Hay  dealers  say:  “  We  need  prime  hay.”  The  trouble 
is  that  too  many  are  sending  inferior  grades. 

WnAT  about  the  farmers  who  cheerfully  admit  that  they 
“  don’t  know  how  to  farm,”  and  are  too  old  to  learn  some 
new  trade  ? 

It  is  surprising  how  many  farmers’  wives  have  raised 
“about  50  turkeys”  this  year.  Let  us  hope  the  cold 
weather  this  Thanksgiving  will  help  warm  up  the  pockets 
of  the  turkey  wives. 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  are  plodding  along  without 
making  much  progress  either  iu  saving  money  or  in  en¬ 
larging  your  sphere  of  work  so  that  you  may  see  light 
in  the  near  future  ?  Read  the  leading  article  under 
“  What  Others  Say  ”  in  this  issue. 

If  the  General  Government  can  legally  build  irrigation 
reservoirs  in  the  Territories  under  its  control,  and  make 
land  valuable  by  putting  water  on  it,  it  can  as  well  drain 
land  in  the  same  sections  and  add  to  its  value  by  taking 
water  out  of  it.  The  area  of  wet  land  is  greater  than  that 
of  dry  laud. 

The  good  John  Burr,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  has  placed  all 
of  his  seedling  grapes  in  the  hands  of  nurserymen,  to  be 
propagated  and  disposed  of.  With  sincere  regret  we  learn 
that  his  sight  has  so  far  failed  that  he  can  not  read  ordi 
nary  print.  “I  can  not  see  what  I  now  write”  are  the 
words  which  close  his  note. 

To  have  good,  capable  farmers  hold  the  balance  of  legis¬ 
lative  power,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  is  the  basis  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  politics.  This  would  menu  the  greatest  good  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  for  that  which  helps  the  farmer 
helps  the  world.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  Is 
equally  true.  That  which  is  harmful  to  farm  interests  is 
harmful  to  every  other  industry  whatever. 

Those  who  intend  to  plant  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs 
next  spring  will  do  well  to  study  them  in  the  winter. 
Their  color  varies  from  December  until  April  even  more 
than  from  May  to  November.  No  one,  for  example,  can 
half  appreciate  the  Golden  PIdo  (Massoniaua),  that  does 
not  see  it  in  its  bright  yellow  winter  dress  which  it  loses 
in  early  spring.  The  Blue  Spruce,  so  charming  in  its  steel- 
blue  early  growth,  is  not  conspicuous  for  brightness  of 
color  during  nine  mouths  of  the  year.  We  want  greens 
and  the  brightest  of  greens  to  help  make  the  dreary  sea¬ 
son  less  dreary,  and  a  little  attention  to  these  seemingly 
trifling  considerations  as  one  selects  his  plants  from  time 
to  time  will  insure  a  whole  of  rare  and  striking  beauty. 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Financial. — The  money  market  Is  im¬ 
proving  and  increased  confidence  is  mani¬ 
fest,  though  there  is  yet  much  stringency. 
Very  few  time  loans  are  made  by  New 
York  banks,  and  the  rate  for  call  loans  is 
well  maintained.  The  weekly  statement 
of  the  New  York  City  Associated  Banks 
showed  a  material  increase  in  reserves. 
Boston  reports  loan  rates  unchanged  and 
some  symptoms  of  improvement  in  the 
money  market.  The  Philadelphia  money 
market  is  very  close  and  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  outside  paper  dis¬ 
counted.  Chicago  banks  are  doing  little 
discounting  for  any  but  their  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  Price  of  silver  on  Saturday  105. 

The  World’s  Wheat.— An  ex-president 
of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  is  re¬ 
ported  as  saying  that  the  Western  millers 
are  grinding  more  wheat  than  ever  before. 
They  cannot  keep  up  their  present  output 
because  there  is  not  enough  wheat  in  sight 
to  supply  them.  Statements  have  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  world’s  supply  of  wheat  is 
00,000,000  bushels  In  excess  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  He  does  not  see  how  that  conclu¬ 
sion  is  reached.  This  country  is  short  60,- 
000,000  to  80,000,000  bushels.  Both  India 
and  Russia  report  short  crops,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  world’s  supply  must  be  short.  The 
silver  question,  now  prominent,  enters 
largely  into  the  situation.  India  Is  the 
first  grain  producing  country  to  feel  an  ad¬ 
vance  iu  the  price  of  silver,  and  Russia  the 
next.  Silver  is  now  high  enough  to  check 
exportation  of  wheat  from  India.  The 
Russian  export  season  is  ended  for  the 
reason  that  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  are 
closed.  The  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  main 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  pretty 
large  at  the  present  time,  but  Europe  will 
have  to  purchase  late  iu  the  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  total 
yield  and  the  price  per  bushel  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  consumption  per  capita  on 
the  other,  which  should  not  be  neglected  in 
estimating  in* advance  the  home  consump¬ 
tion  out  of  any  given  crop.  The  general 
law  apparent  is  that  when  the  crop  is  large 
aud  the  price  low  the  consumption  per 
capita  is  large,  and  when  the  crop  is  small 
and  the  price  high  the  consumption  per 
capita  is  small.  This  year  the  conditions 
favor  a  relatively  small  consumption 
which  may  notexceed  4.6  bushels  per  capita. 
This  would  give  about  2S7,000,000  bushels, 
against  301,000,000  as  estimated  by  the  Price 
Current,  leaving  14.000,000  bushels  more 
surplus,  or  89,000,000  bushels,  instead  of 
75,000,000,  as  estimated  by  that  paper,  in¬ 
cluding  the  available  surplus  July  1,  1890. 
The  average  consumption  percapita  in  this 
country  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a 
trifle  over  5>£  bushels,  so  that  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  estimated  consumption 
is  too  small,  aud  if  so  estimated,  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  correspondingly  too  large. 

Meats. — The  prospect  is  good  for  good 
stock.  Of  poorly  fattened  auimals  the 
supply  has  been  large,  and  prices  conse¬ 
quently  unsatisfactory.  The  prices  for 
good  stock  have  not  increased  commensu- 
rately  with  the  increase  in  cost  of  feed,  so 
the  profit  of  feeding  must  be  small.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  farmers  are 
forced  to  sell  through  lack  of  feed  and  in¬ 
ability  to  purchase.  The  poultry  market 
in  this  city  was  an  exceptionally  good  one 
for  Thanksgiving.  The  weather  was  favor¬ 
able  and  the  demand  for  prime  stock 
equaled  the  receipts.  The  extremely  low 
prices  following  the  usual  holiday  glut  are 
wanting  and  with  the  market  well  cleaned 
up,  the  prospect  is  good.  As  the  facilities 
for  cold  storage  are  increased  the  supply 
can  be  equalized  and  any  large  surplus  be 
held  for  a  better  market  and  higher  prices. 
Poultry  which  arrives  iu  good  condition 
can  be  put  iu  cold  storage  aud  held  for 
several  weeks,  but  the  people  deriving  the 
benefit  are  the  holders,  who  generally  buy 
on  a  glutted  market  and  sell  on  a  scant 
one.  The  supply  of  choice  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  is  not  likely  to  be  too  large  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  the  extra  grain  re¬ 
quired  to  make  them  plump  aud  fat  will  be 
well  paid  for  iu  the  extra  price  obtained. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

It  is  rumored  that  in  portions  of  France 
there  is  a  fruit  famine?  owing  to  untimely 
rains. 

The  California  potato  crop  is  said  to  be 
about  an  average  yield  and  of  extra  good 
quality. 

The  wheat  crop  of  Washington  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  16,000,000  bushels,  the  largest  in 
its  history. 

Twenty  car-loads  of  grape  must  of  the 
consistency  of  jelly  are  to  be  shipped  east 
from  California. 

Receipts  of  hogs  and  cattle  at  Western 
markets  have  been  exceedingly  large,  the 
prices  of  both  bearing  no  comparison  with 
the  prices  of  grain. 

The  Virginia  peanut  crop,  just  har¬ 
vested,  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  bushels. 
The  nuts  have  been  sellihg  for  as  low  as 
3%  cents  per  pound  in  Norfolk. 

Interior  millers  report  a  heavy  demand 
for  feed,  many  mills  having  orders  ahead. 
This  is  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  corn  and 
oats.  The  South  is  a  heavy  buyer  of  feed. 
Flour  for  export  is  in  demand. 

The  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange 
is  reported  to  have  secured  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  the  promise  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  830  a  car  on  all  future  shipments  of 
Delaware  peaches  to  that  point. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  sweet  potatoes  are  not  entitled  to  free 
entry  as  “yams,”  but  are  subject  to  duty 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  bushel  of  60 
pounds  under  the  provision  for  potatoes. 

The  first  shipment  of  California  oranges 
for  this  season  was  made  from  Vacaville, 
November  18.  The  varieties  were  the  Navel 
and  Mediterranean.  Last  year,  a  shipment 
was  made  by  the  same  party  about  IS  days 
earlier. 

Grain  dealers  report  that  owing  to  the 
high  prices  now  prevailing  for  corn  very 
little  will  be  cribbed,  but  it  will  be  shelled 
out  and  shipped  as  fast  as  received.  The 
weather  so  far,  however,  has  been  unfavor¬ 
able  for  curing  and  shelling. 

Parties  recently  returned  from  Sicily  say 
that  the  Palermo  orange  crop  is  extraordin¬ 
arily  large,  while  the  Messina  crop  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  the  fruit 
will  average  larger.  Lemons  will  average 
better  than  for  several  years. 

The  annual  harvest  of  Christmas  trees 
for  this  market  has  begun  in  the  Maine 
woods.  The  trees  are  selected  from  the 
handsomest  spruce  and  fir  growth  and  are 
from  three  to  thirty  feet  high.  Many 
thousands  are  shipped  each  year  and  afford 
profitable  returns  to  the  shippers. 

A  farmer  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  reported  in 
that  town  that  he  had  just  harvested  750 
bushels  of  corn  from  2} 4  acres,  but  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  state  whether  it  was  shelled  or  in 
the  ear.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  pretty  fair 
yield  from  a  country  abounding  in  worn- 
out  land  and  “  abandoned  farms.” 

The  war  against  American  swine  is  being 
carried  on  with  great  determination  by  the 
tariff  barons  in  Bavaria,  but  this  exclusion 
of  foreign  meats  is  furnishing  a  pretext  for 
a  movement  for  the  separation  of  Bavaria 
from  the  German  zollverein.  All  things 
seem  to  be  working  toward  the  readmission 
of  American  pork  into  Germany. 

Canadian  crop  reports  are  discouraging 
as  to  grain.  The  yield  of  winter  wheat  is 
below  the  average;  quality  good.  Spring 
wheat  a  comparative  failure.  Opinions 
vary  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  rowed 
barley  being  tested  for  the  English  market. 
The  yield  of  barley  is  poor.  Oats  are  poor. 
Peas  above  the  average ;  quality  injured  by 
insects  and  weather. 

Reports  from  the  Northwest  are  to  the 
effect  that  winter  wheat  is  entering  upon 
the  winter  in  a  high  average  condition. 
The  late  autumn  weather  has  been  favora¬ 
ble  to  its  growth;  the  Hessian  fly  had  in¬ 
jured  it  somewhat  in  some  localities  but 
not  extensively.  The  harvesting  of  the  corn 
crop  is  well  advanced.  The  movement  of 
grain  is  small,  but  millers  report  stocks  on 
hand  sufficient  to  last  30  days. 

Manager  Ives,  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change,  is  in  this  city  chartering  vessels  to 


bring  the  Florida  oranare  crop  north.  The 
first  one  will  sail  from  here  December  7, 
and  will  be  followed  by  others.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  from  seven  to  ten  will  be  under 
way  by  Christmas.  This  action  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  extortionate  charges  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  About  8400,000  in  freight  will  be 
saved  on  the  present  crop  alone. 

The  first  attempt  to  import  slaughtered 
American  beef  has  just  been  made  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  The  first  consignment  was  received 
last  week,  and  was  a  great  success.  Those 
who  tried  the  beef  were  delighted  with  its 
fine  quality,  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  Australian  beef.  The  wholesale 
price  is  45  pfennigs — about  nine  cents — a 
pound,  inclusive  of  duty.  Three  hundred 
quarters  of  beef  were  sold  on  the  first  day. 
It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  importation  to 
the  inland  towns. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Hydrophobia  is  reported  in  a  herd  of  hogs 
at  Rio  Grande,  N.  J. 

An  elevator  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  col¬ 
lapsed  with  30,000  bushels  of  flax  seed.  No 
insurance. 

Warehouses  in  Grand  Ronde  Valley,  Ore¬ 
gon,  are  overflowing  with  wheat  and  no 
means  of  transportation. 

Many  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  farmers 
are  making  preparations  to  engage  in  to¬ 
bacco  growing  another  year. 

The  later  pickings  of  cotton  have  turned 
out  a  better  quality  of  seed  than  the  earlier 
ones,  but  prime  seed  is  scarce. 

Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  Counties, 
N.  Y.,  report  the  make  of  cheese  30  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

A  committee  of  influential  men  has  been 
formed  in  Paris  to  take  action  toward  the 
development  of  trade  in  Africa. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  delegates  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  at 
Ocala,  represent  3,000,000  farmers. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
is  being  felt  in  Connemara,  where  many 
families  are  seeking  means  to  avoid  starva¬ 
tion. 

The  use  by  Dr.  Koch  of  guinea  pigs  for 
the  preparation  of  the  lymph  he  uses  has 
created  a  great  demand  In  Europe  for  these 
little  animals. 

The  American  Harvester  Company,  it  is 
reported,  will  employ  50,000  men,  10,000 
agents,  and  have  an  output  of  100,000  ma¬ 
chines  annually. 

The  Patrons  of  Toil,  consisting  of  about 
3,000  members  in  Washington,  Greene  and 
Fayette  Counties,  Penn.,  were  merged  in 
the  State  Alliance. 

A  breeders’  purse  of  $500  is  to  be  offered 
at  the  next  fair  of  the  Southern  Oregon 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  limited  to 
trotting  foals  of  1889. 

Three  Dig  creameries  in  Sullivan  and 
Delaware  Counties,  N.  Y.,  have  failed, 
causing  heavy  losses  to  the  dairymen  who 
have  supplied  them  with  milk. 

The  shipments  of  live  stock  from  Mont¬ 
real  for  the  season  just  closed  were  123,627 
cattle  and  43,739  sheep,  against  85,668  cattle 
and  59,343  sheep  for  the  season  of  1889. 

The  thrashing  machine  manufacturers  of 
the  country  have  caught  the  fever,  and  are 
busily  engaged  striving  to  form  a  combina¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  the  mower  and 
reaper  manufacturers. 

The  national  convention  of  the  Farmers’ 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  at  their  recent 
session  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  adopted  an 
amendment  giving  women  over  the  age  of 
18  years  the  privilege  of  joining  the  order. 

The  Minneapolis  mills  have  been  manu¬ 
facturing  large  amounts  of  flour  recently. 
The  rate  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  As  the 
freight  rates  are  higher  now  that  naviga¬ 
tion  has  closed,  the  output  is  likely  to  de¬ 
crease. 

The  farmers  of  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  at  their 
town  meeting  last  spring  voted  to  offer  a 
bounty  of  10  cents  apiece  for  the  tails  of 
all  woodchucks  killed  in  the  town.  The 
result  is  that  in  eight  months  $279. 30.  has 
been  paid  out. 

The  Kansas  delegation  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  40  strong,  went  to  the  meeting  at 


Ocala,  Fla.,  with  the  determination  of 
securing  the  organization  of  another  polit¬ 
ical  party,  and  perfecting  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1892. 

New  freight  rates  on  east  bound  .freight 
over  the  great  trunk  lines  went  into  effect 
last  week.  Corn  pays  22  cents  per  100  pounds; 
old  rate  20  cents.  All  other  grains  25  cents; 
old  rate  22 )4-  There  is  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  on  provisions,  etc. 

Starr  &  Co.,  extensive  tomato  packers  at 
Salem,  N.  J.,  have  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  They 
packed  about  1,000,000  cans  during  the  past 
season.  The  farmers  from  whom  they 
bought  tomatoes  are  the  largest  losers. 

The  Colorado  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
elected  M.  L.  Smith,  Garland,  president, 
and  W.  S.  Starr,  Los  Animas,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  proceedings  are  secret 
so  nothing  can  be  known  of  them  until 
the  officials  see  fit  to  make  them  public. 

Oregon  reports  some  wonderful  yields. 
One  of  40,000  pounds  of  potatoes  from  one 
acre  that  has  been  planted  to  that  crop 
every  year  for  28  years  Twenty  of  these 
tubers  weighed  just  101  pounds,  the  largest 
weighing  seven  pounds.  Eight  acres  of 
barley  gave  700  bushels  to  another  farmer. 
Another  acre  yielded  19,000  pounds  of 
Italian  prunes. 

The  French  government  purposes  to 
raise  the  tariff  rates  on  beef  from  20  francs 
to  25  francs  per  double  cwt.,  on  mutton 
from  28  franc3  to  32  francs,  on  fresh  pork 
from  10  francs  to  12  francs,  and  on  salted 
beef  and  other  salted  meats,  except  pork, 
from  22  francs  to  27  francs.  The  question 
of  the  duty  on  salted  pork  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  decision. 

The  South  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliance 
chose  delegates  to  the  National  Alliance 
aDd  adopted  a  platform  declaring  fealty  to 
the  Alliance  paramount  to  every  party 
fealty.  It  also  opposes  the  creation  or  con¬ 
tinuance  of  any  unnecessary  public  offices, 
demands  that  the  salaries  of  all  public 
officers  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution  shall 
correspond  with  the  productive  industries, 
and  calls  for  the  strictest  economy  in  office. 

The  Vermont  Fish  and  Game  League  has 
been  organized  at  Montpelier  under  a  char¬ 
ter  granted  by  the  present  legislature.  The 
membership  is  large  and  influential  and 
includes  Senator  Edmunds,  Govemoi  Page, 
Secretary  Proctor,  ex- Governor  Smyth, 
of  St.  Albans;  Colonel  Legrand  B.  Cannon 
and  Congressman  Grant.  Its  objects  are 
the  culture  of  food  fish  and  game  and  the 
enforcement  of  proper  restrictions  upon 
their  slaughter.  H.  R.  Dow,  of  Rutland, 
is  president  and  J.  W.  Titcomb,  of  Rut¬ 
land,  is  secretary. 


Condensed  Correspondence. 

Stanwood,  Ia.— Hogs,  cattle  and  horses 
most  profitable  in  the  order  named.  The 
health  and  condition  of  live  stock  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  Prices  of  hogs  and  cattle  are  low ; 
not  profitable  at  present  prices  of  corn.  Au 
advance  in  price  of  meat  is  expected.  The 
prosperity  of  this  country  rests  on  the  corn 
crop.  My  father  raised  his  first  crop  in 
1S37,  and  there  has  been  no  failure  since, 
and  no  year  that  a  well-tended  crop  would 
not  give  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  gives 
confidence  for  the  future.  w.  T.  R. 

Delay  an,  Wis.— Best  crop  is  barley,  a 
large  amount  of  which  is  grown,  unless 
corn  aud  stock  be  taken  together,  when 
corn  is  king.  Oats  and  corn  as  well  as 
purebred  and  native  stock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  also  produced.  Wheat  was 
formerly  the  chief  money  crop,  but  nu¬ 
merous  failures  have  caused  it  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  generally.  The  usual  rotation  is  to 
seed  to  clover  and  Timothy,  break  up  sod 
for  corn,  then  oats  or  barley.  Raise  plenty 
of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs.  Hog  cholera 
renders  cattle  more  profitable.  Outlook 
for  real  farmers  is  not  bad.  M.  s.  H 

Mendota,  III.— Corn  best  cash  crop  ; 
about  hnf  crop  this  year;  46  to  50  cents 
per  bushel.  We  are  looking  for  better 
seed,  the  best  improved  tools  and  best 
grades  of  stock.  The  prospect  for  live¬ 
stock  industry  is  poor,  with  land  at  $75  to 
$90  per  acre.  One  man  and  team  can  raise 
SO  acres  of  corn  as  easily  as  he  could  25  or 
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30  acres  20  years  ago.  This  is  what  causi  s 
overproduction.  Prospects  for  farmers 
here  are  rather  gloomy,  unless  they  are  out 
of  debt  or  nearly  so.  o.  C.  B. 

Walden.  N.  Y. — Empire  State  gave  fin¬ 
est  fruit  of  45  varieties  of  grapes.  Hay, 
abundant  crop;  worth  $5  to  §7  in  barn;  lit¬ 
tle  demand.  Almost  every  farm  has  three 
to  ten  stacks.  Land  sells  for  $15  to  $30. 

w.  c.  H. 

Dunlap,  Mo.— Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes 
profitable  cash  crops.  Better  tools  and 
fall  plowing.  Farmers  getting  purebred 
stock,  thus  saving  feed  and  insuring  better 
care.  Most  profitable  stock  are  purebred 
sheep  and  purebred  hogs.  Cattle  are  do¬ 
ing  better  and  the  future  seems  encour¬ 
aging.  G.  w.  F. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.— Hay  crop  good; 
much  of  it  stacked  and  injured  by  recent 
rains;  much  being  baled.  Oats  almost  a 
failure.  Wheat  fair.  Rye  good.  Potatoes 
promised  well  but  rotted  badly.  Early- 
dug  saved.  Corn  fair  except  on  wet, 
heavy  land.  M.  H.  c.  G. 


A  Specific  for  throat  Diseases. — 
Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  have  been 
long  and  favorably  known  as  an  admirable 
remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all 
Throat  troubles.  “They  are  excellent  for 
the  relief  of  Hoarseness  or  Sore  Throat. 
They  are  exceedingly  effective.”— Christian 
World,  London,  England. — Adv. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  December  i,  1890. 


Beans.— Prices  remain  unchanged  and  trading  has 
been  dull  the  past  week.  Foreign  Mediums  and  Mar¬ 
rows  are  an  important  source  of  supply.  Many  of 
the  arrivals  of  domestic  beans  are  badly  stained  and 
spotted  and  sell  at  lower  prices  in  consequence. 

Marrows— New,  68  00®88  40;  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  35;  Pea,  $2  35@2  40 ;  Red  Kidney,  88  65.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4U@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums,  f  1  753 
$2  20;  do  Marrow,  82  70S  $2  90;  Green  Peas.  81  05@8'  10. 

Butter.— There  has  been  little  change  since  last  re¬ 
port.  The  arrivals  have  been  moderate  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  best  grades  of  both  dairy  and  creamery 
keeps  the  market  well  cleaned  up.  Inferior  grades 
go  slowly. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best.  2894@29c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20®27)^c;  Wf  stern,  b-st,  2796  «28c;  do  prime, 
25@2694c;  do  good,  23®2494s ;  do  poor,  20:322c  ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime.  22321c:  do  fine, 
lS@20c  ;  do  porr,  12®  14c.  Dairy.— State,  best,  24®26c  ; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good,  19&2'.c;  do  poor,  14@18c  : 
Western,  prime,  18.520c  :  do  fair,  18®15c;  do  poor.  1*. 
@'2c:  do  factory’,  best,  18420.  do  prime  14®16e ;  do 
good,  10  t’.Sc. 

Cukesk.— There  Is  a  good  demand  for  fancy  makes 
while  other  grades  are  quiet. 

Fancy,  Sept., 996@-c. flue  994  ®  996c;  good,  S@8V4;  fair. 
7@794c ;  light  skims,  694®7c;  skims,  2®2i4c.;  Ohio, 
Flat.  694'a9c. 

Kuos.  The  market  is  firm  for  fancy  fresh  whi  hare 
scarce.  Canadian  eggs  are  in  too  small  supply  to  be 
quotable.  lee  1  ouse  and  limed  eggs  are  firmer  and 
higher. 

I.  ear- by,  fresn,  27@28c;  Canadian.  — 3— c;  Southern, 
23@24c:  Western,  best.  20327c;  Ice-house,  I9@24e ; 
Limed,  19®<0c. 

Fruits.— h  it KSH.-  Apples  have  b<  on  In  libera' su  ply 
anl  some  varieties  are  a  trifle  lower.  Some  fancy 
Greenings  have  been  sold  for  8'.5U  per  barrel,  the 
highest  re;orle.t.  Duriug  the  hol'doy  season  fancy 
tabic  fruit  is  most  in  demand.  P<  ars  are  in  limited 
demaud  except  for  fancy  dessert  varieties  Cranber¬ 
ries  are  higher  and  the  den  and  is  good.  Grapes  fell 
more  slowly.  Concords  and  Catawbas  are  equal  In 
prhe.  All  varieties  must  be  civ  Ice  anl  f'es  1  packed 
to  bring  o  Aside  quotations.  Florida  oranges  are  in 
moderate  receipt,  about  equal  to  the  demand. 

Apples— N.  Spy.  $3®84  25  ;  Snow,  83  50@85U0;  King, 
$4  0O@$5C0;  Baldwin,  82  50® $4  25 :  Gre<  n.  83  25 »  85  50; 
Ben  Davis,  S3  5U®$4  50;  common  to  good,  $1  00818  25; 
Lemons,  per  box,  $3  75®85  00;  Pears,  Cooking,  per 
bbl.,  $4  00®$r>  00 ;  Seckfl,  per  keg,  846 $5;  Anjou,  do, 
82  25® $3  00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  85® 86  ;  Shelton  per 
keg.  83®84 ;  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  89  50®811  per 
bbl.;  82  75®$3  25  psi  crate:  do  Jersey  $2  25  6  8S  00  per 
crate  ;  Grapes,  Concord,  17@30c  per  basket.  Catawba, 
17®  30c  per  basket,  Florida  Oranges,  $2  50@$3  50  per 
box. 

Domestic  DRIKD-Apples— Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1856®l6c;  poor,  1294®  13c ;  coarse  cut,  896@9c ;  sliced, 
8®  11c.;  do  old,  S94@894c;  Chopped,  4@  494c;  Cores  and 
skins,  4@494c.  Cherries,  new,  ,9®32c ;  do,  old,  8@10c. 
Raspberries,  18®30c;  Blackberries,  8®9c:  Huckle¬ 
berries,  new,  I8®20c;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  30®S3c;  do  unpeeled.  17@20c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  694@7c  ;  Apricots,  California,  17®2<c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  1 6  417c. 

Game— There  is  little  change  excepting  in  ducks 
which  are  considerably  lilgber. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  $1U0@8125;  English  snipe, 
fresh,  per  doz.,  81  25@$1 50;  Golden  plover,  prltr  e, 
per  doz.,  $125®$150;  Stud  snipe,  per  doz.,  20@25c : 
Partridges,  State,  per  pair,  8100®$M2;  do  Western, 
per  pa  r,  75c®81  CO;  Grouse,  Western,  per  pair,  50c® 
$1;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  60®75c;  Veniscn,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb,  14®16c;  do  frozen,  14®15c.  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  83  0)@85  00;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50®$2  25;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  50 
@75c;  do,  do.  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair,  404  50c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  10®25c ;  Rabbits,  per  pair,  29®50e. 

Hay.-  Choice,  70® 75c ,  Tlmotby,  No.  1,  65®7oc;  do  No. 
2,  50@60c;  shipping.  40«45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45®50c. 
Straw — No.  1  rye,  80®85c.;  short  rye,  40®>50c;  oat  and 
wheat,  40® 45c. 

Honey  —California  extracted  steady  at  694®7c,  with 
some  lots  held  higher.  Comb  honey  quiet  at  17@18c 
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for  white  clover  in  l-lo  boxes;  15®lfc  for  2-lb  boxes ’ 
buckwheat  quoted,  72®  14c. 

Hops.  The  market  is  dull  and  prices  are  somewhat 
lower  Large  holders  are  confident  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  and  are  doing  little  business. 

State,  ’90  crop,  40@43c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  30 
®  32c;  do  good,  23®‘29c  do  common,  20324c;  do  1888, 
good  and  prime,  17® 20c;  do  do,  common,  16@17c; 
Pacific  Coast,  13S9  crops,  23®  30c;  do,  1890  crop,  40341c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  weak.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  494@5c.  and  farmers’  grades  at  3@4o ; 
Pecans,  11®  12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00@85  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts.  $1  75@*2  25  per  bushel. 

Poultry-Livk.— Chickens-Sprlng,  per  lb,  9@10c; 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,  10@llc,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
»310c;  roosters,  per  lb,  6@  694c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10  3 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®  70c ;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  81  00®$1  25 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  12® 
17c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9®10c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7@9c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10@16 ;  Squab: 

white,  per  dozen,  8250®$ - ;  do  dark,  do,  8150; 

Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  12®15c.;  Western,  7 
®llc  :  Fowls,  near  by,  11®  12c. 

Vegetables.— There  Is  little  change  to  note.  The 
supplies  have  been  moderate,  about  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  ibore  Is  a  good  healthy  tone  to  the  market. 
English  and  Scotch  Magnum  Bonum  potatoes  have 
begun  to  arrive  and  sell  for  about  the  same  as  good 
grades  of  domestic  potatoes.  As  the  duty  on  these  Is 
increased  only  10  cents  per  bushel,  this  will  have 
little  effect  In  reducing  Importations. 

Potatoes  -  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  82  40®$2  50:  Jersey, 
per  do.,  SI  75® 82  50;  Western  New  York,  do.,  81  75® 
82  50;  Sweets,  do.,  81  00382  75.  Onions— Western  New 
York.  $1  75@S2  25,  Connecticut  Red,  $2  50@$2  75  do 
White,  83  50@$4  00;  do  yellow.  $2  50®$3(K);  Western, 
$2  25®82  50;  Jersey,  $8  25®$2  75;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per 
100,  $2  25®85  00 ;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75e@81  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  75® 80c,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1  50®$4  00;  Cault- 
fl  wer,  per  bbl.,  8I®$2  50, -Celery,  per  doz..  25c®7Re  ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  S2@$2  50;  Cucumbers,  Fla., 
per  crate,  $1  50@$3. 

GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT  —On  the  sp  >t  market  there  was  an  un¬ 
settled  market,  though  the  dose  was  lower  because  of 
the  late  weakness  in  options.  Sales-Uugra  led  Winter 
Red  at  $1  OI94@8l  05  No.  2  Red  quoted,  $1  0396  ele¬ 
vator,  $1  05Q  afloat ;  No.  1  Hard  spring.  Nominal, 
81 1094;  No.  2  November,  81  0294;  do  December,  $l  0294 
@81  OP*;  do  January,  81  04@il  05*6;  do  February, 
81  05>3®#1  do  March,  81  069s@$l  0794;  do  May, 
81  0694  $'  0994;  do  July,  81  0094@$l  0294-  RYE.- 
Neg’ccted  and  prices  nominal.  Western.  In  boat¬ 
loads,  quoted  at  72a74c  Canada,  7P&  72Hc  to  arrive. 
BARLEY.-Had  a  slow  inquiry.  Sales— No.  i  Milwau 
kee.  quoted  at  80c ;  Ung  aded  Canada,  90c@97c;  No. 

2  do,  87@83e;  extra  No  2  do,  91  9  c,  No.  1  Canada, 
97c.  BARLEY  MALT.-  Steady.  Sales— Country  made 
Canada.  $1  15.  forward  delivery.  CORN.— Ruled  itreg- 
ular,  as  influenced  by  the  changes  in  wheat  and  un¬ 
settled  stock  market.  Freer  clearances  and  com¬ 
paratively  small  receipts,  coupled  with  firm  foreign 
accounts,  contributed  to  the  buoyancy.  Spot  lots 
opened  higher,  but  closed  rather  weak,  owing  to  the 
heaviness  In  options.  There  was  Ireer  trading  all 
around.  Sales— Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  59@ 
6294c;  No.  2  Mixed,  6ti94@6lc  store  and  elevator,  6194® 
6296  delivered;  No.  2  November,  6J94c  ;  do  December, 

6  A4@6196c;  do  January,  »>94  619jc;  do  May.  60946*  6194c. 
OATS.— Drifted  about  with  wheat  and  corn.  Trading 
was  fairly  active.  Ssles— No.  3  mixed.  4994c®499tc 
elevator;  No.  3  white,  5!94@52c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
5094@5U9tc  elevator;  5  94®51hc  afloat;  No.  2  white, 
5394c  elevator;  No.  1  White,  54C$c  elevator;  No.  2 
Chicago,  5194@51Hc;  Ungraded  mixed  Western,  48@52c; 
do  white,  50® 58c;  No.  2  November,  50c;  do  December, 
50®50hc;  do  January.  51@5  96c;  do  "May,  51j*®5294e; 
No.  2  White  November,  58c;  do  December,  53®5394c ; 
do  Jauuary,  51c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES. -The  very  light  arrivals  met  with  a  mod¬ 
erately  active  demand  Poorest  to  best  native  steers 
sold  at  $4  15®*4  75  per  l"0  pounds,  with  no  choice 
offered.  No  sales  of  oxen,  cows  or  bulls.  Dressed 
beef  was  firmer,  owing  to  rather  light  supply  and 
clear,  cool  weather  Chicago  dealers  reported  an  ad 
vance  of  94c  per  pound.  The  range  for  very  common 
to  prime  native  s  des  was  from  5«79*c  per  pound. 
Latest  cable  advices  quote  the  London  and  Liverpool 
markets  steady  at  4d  for  refrigerated  beef,  and  5@594d 
for  American  steers :  Glasgow  markets  firmer  at  4Hd 
for  refrigerated  beef,  and  6®694d  for  American  steers. 

CALVES.— Market  quiet  at  $2®$.’ 25  per  100  pounds 
for  grassers  and  yearlings;  82  75®$2SU  for  heavy 
Westerns  ;  and  $5®$7  50  for  veals. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.  The  supp'y  was  light,  but 
fully  equal  to  the  demand,  and  prices  do  not  show 
any  quotable  improvement.  Still,  sellers  are  Inclined 
to  hold  firm  on  Buffalo  advices  and  it  looks  as  if  there 
might  be  a  lit  tie  more  strength  to  the  market.  Poor¬ 
est  to  best  sheep  sold  at  *3® $5  80:  poorest  to  best 
lambs  at  $5®86  50.  The  dead  market  ivas  not  brisk 
and  prices  were  unchanged.  Dressed  mutton  sold  at 
7® 894c  choice  9c);  dressed  lambs  at  8@  994c. 

HG3S.— No  sales  reported  on  live  weight.  Nominal 
quotations  83  90k  84  20  for  good  corn  fed  hogs. 

CHICAGO  MABKETS. 

Trading  was  quiet  during  the  week  on  account  of 
the  close  condition  of  the  money  market.  Busiress 
Is  also  a  little  unsealed  because  of  the  closing  of 
navigation,  time  being  t  eccssary  to  adjust  matters  to 
the  all-rail  rates.  No  2  Spring  and  No.  2  Red  wheat 
is  quoted  92  9294c.  Mess  perk  $9  per  barrel.  Corn 
No.  2,  50  cents.  Barley  No.  2.  78  cents.  Oats  No.  2.  43 
@4394  cents.  Flax  Seed  No.  1.  81-19.  Timothy  Seed, 
81  21®8l  22.  Extra  creamery  butter.  25®26e;  extra 
dairy,  22 a. 23c  Kggsfrmat  23  2tc. 


RUSSIA’S  GRAIN  TRADE. 

Russia  is  the  largest  agricultural  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  It  is  a  wonder  to  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  why  this  vast  farming  coun¬ 
try  does  not  monopolize  the  wheat  markets 
of  Europe  and  shut  out  American  grain 
entirely.  She  has  the  soil  and  climate,  and, 
as  we  assume,  au  abundance  of  cheap  la¬ 
bor.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Russian  grain 
trade  is  “depressed”  so  much  that  the 
Russian  Prime  Minister  has  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  tour  about  the  country  to  try  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  Here  are  his  three 
main  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  this  state  of  affairs  : 


1.  The  fluctuating  value  of  the  rouble, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the 
shipping  and  railway  expenses,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  for  importers  and  ship¬ 
pers  to  make  reliable  calculations. 

2.  The  poverty  of  the  peasants  and  farm¬ 
ers,  which  compels  these  to  sell  their  grain 
immediately  it  has  been  gathered. 

8.  The  largo  number  of  middlemen  be 
tween  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and 
the  absence  of  elevators  and  magazines  for 
storing  grain. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  is  making  a 
careful  review  of  the  grain  trade  of  the 
Caucasus,  prompted,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
These  three  causes  are  correct  it  says,  but 
the  main  reason  has  not  been  hinted  at. 
That  is  the  wholesale  system  of  adulter¬ 
ating  the  grain.  A  Russian  railroad  claims 
to  be  doing  a  large  business  in  carrying 
“Ostalkee”  which,  in  plain  English, 
means  “leavings”  or  braD,  husks,  dust  and 
fine  straw  from  the  thrasher.  It  Is  bought 
from  the  peasants  and  brought  to  the  sea¬ 
ports  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  grain  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  This  adulteration  is  done 
by  middlemen— Jews,  Greeks  and  Russians 
— who  have  almost  complete  control  of  the 
export  trade,  as  there  are  few  large  store¬ 
houses  or  elevators.  This  is  what  has  killed 
the  Russian  grain  trade.  The  bread-making 
countries  will  not  buy  Russian  wheat  ex¬ 
cept  at  a  low  price  because  it  must  all  be 
cleaned  and  graded  before  it  is  fit  for  use. 
The  reputation  of  the  grain  has  been 
ruined  by  unscrupulous  middlemen.  The 
Russian  government  is  determined  to  re¬ 
form  this  trade.  At  Novo  Rossiesk  on  the 
Black  Sea  the  American  system  of  storage 
has  been  inaugurated  with  complete  eleva¬ 
tors.  Grain  there  will  ultimately  be  cleaned 
and  graded  under  government  supervision. 
If  this  is  done  the  results  will  undoubtedly 
be  better  prices  and  a  better  market.  The 
Mark  Lane  Express  concludes  that  if  the 
trade  is  thoroughly  reformed  “  America 
and  other  grain  exporting  countries  will 
find  it  difficult  to  hold  their  own  with 
Russia.” 


DEC.  6 

THE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  splendid  Madison  Square  Garden, 
which  two  weeks  ago  was  filled  with  such 
splendid  specimens  of  the  equine  race,  has 
been  transformed  into  a  veritable  flower 
garden.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  the  enterpris- 
ing  proprietors  of  the  United  States  Nur¬ 
series,  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  have  drawn 
upon  the  wonderful  resources  of  their 
greenhouses  to  make  what  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  exhibitions  of  its 
kind  ever  seen  in  this  country.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  rare  and 
costly  plants  found  only  in  the  conserva¬ 
tories  of  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  more  common  and  better  known 
varieties.  The  leading  plants  in  point  of 
numbers  are  the  chrysanthemums,  of 
which  the  display  is  bewildering.  These, 
as  well  as  the  other  plants,  were  brought 
here  in  pots  and  boxes  just  as  they  grew  in 
the  greenhouse.  While  this  preserved 
them  remarkably  well,  some  of  them  gave 
evidence  of  an  unfavorable  change  of  air 
and  surroundings  by  a  wilted  appearance. 
A  promising  new  chrysanthemum  was 
named,  on  Friday,  by  Otero,  the  Spanish 
dancer,  and,  of  course,  received  her  name. 
It  is  a  large  yellow  flower.  An  aged 
Chiness  fan  palm  was  a  curious  sight.  The 
orchids,  cypripediums,  palms  and  other  rare 
plants  were  in  profusion.  There  were  pine¬ 
apple  and  banana  plants,  and  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  feature  was  a  large  number  of 
Easter  Lilies  in  bloom,  forced  especially  for 
this  exhibition.  Among  the  more  common 
flowers  were  daisies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  car¬ 
nations,  etc.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
new  striped  carnation,  American  Flag.  A 
fine  lot  of  cyclamens  in  bloom  was  ex¬ 
hibited.  A  magnificent  design  fora  dinner 
table,  with  floral  decorations,  was  shown, 
as  well  as  a  quiet  and  tasty  one  for  a  home 
wedding.  The  number  of  visitors  was 
large,  and  the  admiration  expressed  great. 
It  was  an  immense  undertaking  to  transfer 
this  large  number  of  plants,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
success.  It  is  estimated  that  about  150,000 
persons  were  in  attendance.  The  exhibition 
closed  on  Sunday  night. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  exhibition  at  the 
American  Institute  building,  on  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  this  city,  just  closed,  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  exhibit.  It  included  a 
great  variety  of  building  materials,  furni¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds,  various  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  all  sorts  of  new  food  products, 
new  systems  of  heating  and  plumbing, 
pictures,  statuary,  etc.  Special  exhibits 
of  fruits  and  flowers  were  also  held  at 
different  periods  during  the  exhibition.  It 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  a  greater 
variety  of  articles  under  one  roof  than  was 
probably  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

The  number  of  exhibitors  of  fruits  was 
small.  Eilwauger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
had  a  small  collection  of  pears  and  quite  a 
variety  of  grapes.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
new  seedling,  Calypso,  of  fine  appearance. 
Some  Jeffersons  were  exhibited,  which 
were  very  handsome.  Some  of  the  largest 
Wordens  we  ever  saw  attracted  much 
attention.  The  Niagaras  were  noticeable 
for  their  large  clusters,  and  the  Mills  also 
made  a  good  showing.  The  same  firm 
also  exhibited  some  attractive  hot-house 
grapes. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  four- 
wheoleddump  wagon.  Such  vehicles  are  in 
use  to  some  extent  in  the  city,  but  have 
never  been  introduced  very  extensively  in 
the  country.  There  were  two  on  exhibition 
that  appear  to  be  what  is  wanted  in  this 
direction. 

Another  device  is  a  self-sharpening  plow¬ 
share,  made  with  a  reversible  slip  point,  so 
that  when  the  point  becomes  rounded  it 
may  be  slipped  out  and  turned  over,  thus 
presenting  a  sharpened  edge  again.  This 
appears  to  be  a  good  thing. 

The  visitor  was  assailed  with  invita¬ 
tions  to  purchase  all  sorts  of  articles,  from 
tooth  powder,  pills  and  chest  protectors  to 
boats  and  portable  houses.  He  could  have 
his  picture  takeu  by  dropping  a  nickel  in 
the  slot,  have  his  cranium  examined  while 
he  waited,  or  lunch  on  flapjacks  or  various 
cereal  preparations,  washed  down  by  tiny 
draughts  of  cocoa  or  chocolate,  all  free. 
He  will  probably  also  be  importuned  to 
recline  on  some  of  the  various  easy  chairs 
on  exhibition,  but  only  for  a  brief  season. 
He  must  move  on.  The  exhibition  closed 
November  29. 


COMMENT  COLUMN. 

Weare  apt  to  grumble  about  taxes;  there 
is  no  tax  that  rests  so  heavily  upon  our 
shoulders  as  that  laid  by  ignorance.  Every 
year  oily-tongued  agents  take  from  our 
people,  for  which  nothing  is  given  in  re¬ 
turn,  more  money  than  State,  county  and 
town  taxes  combined  amount  to.  One  of 
the  most  common  of  these  agents  is  the 
man  with  the  patent  churn.— Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry. 

Correct.  There  is  a  perfect  mania  just 
now  to  invent  a  churn  that  will  bring  the 
churning  time  below  Axtell’s  record.  Let 
them  alone. 

I  admire  good  cattle  of  all  breeds,  have 
animosity  toward  none,  not  even  the  scrub 
when  he  is  in  the  right  place.— Breeders’ 
Gazette. 

The  right  place  for  the  scrub  is  in  the 
barnyard  of  a  scrub  man. 

On  Butte  Creek,  a  few  miles  this  side  of 
Chico,  a  farmer  has  some  trained  cats  that 
catch  gophers.  These  cats  live  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  fields  and  make  their  living 
catching  the  gophers.  The  latter  are  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  the  Alfalfa,  so 
that  each  cat  that  is  a  good  gopher-catcher 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $20  to  the  farmer. 
— Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Trained  cats  at  $20  each  would  pay  better 
than  $00  steers.  Where  is  that  genius  in 
Connecticut  who  proposed  to  train  mice  to 
catch  flies  ? 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  sale  of 
public  lands  within  the  next  few  years  will 
dwindle  down  and  finally  become  very 
small;  so  small  that  my  own  judgment  is 
that  when  Congress  finds  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  experiment  station  aud  the 
additional  land  grant,  they  will  cut  off  the 
experiment  station  first  and  put  that  upon 
the  land  grant  colleges  to  be  maintained  by 
them  out  of  the  fund  that  is  appropriated 
for  the  increased  endowment  of  such  col¬ 
leges. — Senator  Morrill. 

All  the  more  reason  then  why  you  should 
give  your  agricultural  college  strength  now. 

Lose  no  opportunity  of  gathering  to¬ 
gether  the  leaves  and  weeds  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  adjoining  woods.  If  gathered 
dry  they  will  form  valuable  additions  to 
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the  bedding  material  for  the  pens  and 
stables.  If  not  needed  for  this  purpose, 
make  them  into  heaps  when  damp  and 
sprinkle  them  with  lime  as  thrown  up  to 
assist  them  in  decaying.  —  Southern 
Planter. 

You  can  spend  your  time  more  profitably 
at  some  other  work  than  in  raking  leaves. 

The  boys  in  District  3  at  Wilbraham, 
Mass.,  ranging  in  ages  from  seven  to  fifteen, 
held  their  first  “  agricultural  fair  ”  on  the 
Green,  recently.  The  display  of  stock, 
poultry,  vegetables,  flowers,  etc.,  was  very 
good.  Wilbur  Rice,  nine,  exhibited  a  pair 
of  steer  calves  which  he  drove  double  and 
single,  showing  wonderful  discipline,  and 
obtained  the  first  prize.  A  tent  was  erected 
aud  supper  served,  about  100  sitting  down. 
— Springfield  Republican. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  to  “  keep  boys  on 
the  farm.”  Cannot  the  boys  in  your  town 
get  up  a  fair  ?  Help  them. 


Here  is  another  outcome  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Valentine’s  “wretched”  Swedish  im¬ 
migration  scheme  :  A  Swede  from  Stock¬ 
holm  has  bought  and  paid  $1,800  for  400 
acres  of  land  in  Jamaica.  The  tract  is 
made  up  of  three  or  four  farms  adjoining. 
The  purchaser  will  settle  on  one  of  these 
himself  and  colonize  a  thrifty,  industrious 
Swedish  farmer  and  his  family  on  each  of 
the  others. 

Keep  up  that  Immigration  Bureau  and 
advertise,  Vermont. 

The  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  insect 
plant  louse  passes  the  winter  in  the  egg 
state  on  the  cabbage  leaves  has  an  import¬ 
ant  economic  bearing.  It  suggests  as  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  preventing  the  injuries 
of  this  pest,  the  destruction  during  winter 
of  the  old  cabbage  leaves  with  the  eggs 
upon  them,  instead  of  leaving  them  undis¬ 
turbed  until  spring,  as  is  too  often  done. 

Another  chance  for  winter  work  for  the 
gardener,  that  will  pay  well. 


If  every  Alliance  in  the  Southern  States 
would  make  it  a  point  to  insist  upon  arbi¬ 
tration  between  it3  members,  and  urge 
them  never  to  carry  a  grievance  against  a 
brother  farmer  into  a  court-house  for  set¬ 
tlement,  we  would  soon  see  the  hordes  of 
country  lawyers,  who  are  now  and  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  sucking  the 
life-blood  from  the  poor  farmers  of  the 
land,  obliged  to  do  manual  labor  for  a  live¬ 
lihood. — Southern  Farm. 

And  they  would  not  do  enough  work  to 
“  depress  the  labor  market  ”  either. 

Without  claiming  that  keeping  bees  is 
one  of  the  royal  roads  to  wealth,  yet  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  persons  would 
be  enabled  to  add  to  their  incomes  and. 
comfort  by  keeping  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
— Florida  Agriculturist. 

Unquestionably.  But  a  person  must  be 
part  bee  in  order  to  succeed  with  these  in¬ 
sects.  A  similar  thing  might  be  said  about 
poultry,  cows  or  horses. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


All  Sorts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins  Issued  During  the 

Week. 

IRcaders  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

Utah,  Logan  City  No.  a:  Plow  Trials. 

Delaware,  Newark  No.  10:  Diseases  of  the  Vine. 

Colorado,  Fort  Collins  No.  13:  Measurement  of  Water. 

Iowa,  Ames  No.  n  :  Hay,  Creamers,  Insects. 

Prof.  Chester,  Delaware  Station,  has  made  some  ex¬ 
haustive  experiments  with  the  salts  of  copper  for  diseases 
of  the  vine.  .Three  vineyards  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  were  treated.  In  one  case  all  treated  vines  were 
washed  with  a  solution  of  one  pound  9!  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per  in  25  gallons  of  water  on  April  11.  The  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  applied  at  four  different  times.  May  7  9, 
May  19  and  20,  June  7-10,  June  26  and  27,  and  July  21,  a 
spraying  was  made  with  carbonate  of  copper  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  mixed,  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  washing  the 
fruit  free  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  treatment  cost 
$27.80  or  three  cents  per  vine.  The  crop  was  worth  $560. 90. 
Last  year,  1,088  vines  yielded  $144.20.  Experiments  in 
other  vineyards  gave  nearly  similar  results,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  while  a  single  year’s  treatment  with 
these  remedies  may  not  completely  annihilate  rot  in  a 
vineyard,  persistent  effort,  season  after  season,  will  prove 
successful.  But  will  the  use  of  the  copper  salts  impair 
either  the  market  value  or  the  healthfulness  of  the  fruit  T 
The  Bordeaux  Mixture  docs  stain  the  grapes  if  it  is  present 
in  excess  at  the  time  of  vintage,  and  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  Paris  green  by  city  customers.  The  trouble  can  be 
entirely  overcome  by  washing  the  grspes  in  a  diluted  mix¬ 
ture  of  vinegar  and  water.  In  one  experiment  glue  was 
used  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  see  how  much  of  the 
copper  would  stick  to  the  grapes  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Analysis  showed  47  pounds  of  copper  in 
1,000,000  pounds  of  grapes. 

Samuel  Coulson,  of  Louisiana,  writes  to  Insect  Life  (the 
entomological  journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture), 
that  the  Paris-green  sold  exclusively  in  his  portion  of  the 
South  last  season  was  so  badly  adulterated  that  in  many 
instances  It  killed  cotton,  while  in  others  it  had  no  effect 
upon  the  worms,  no  matter  how  liberally  it  was  used.  In 
some  instances  it  was  so  mixed  with  very  flue  white  sand 
that  he  found  as  much  as  seven  pounds  of  sand  left  in  the 
dusting  bag  after  sifting  out  the  “  green  ”  in  one  pack¬ 
age  of  25  pounds.  “  In  my  opinion,”  he  says,  “  Paris  green 
should  be  subject  to  inspection  and  astrict  test,  just  as  many 
other  articles  are  inspected  before  they  are  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  aud  a  severe  penalty  should  attach  to  the  tampering 
with  or  adulteration  of  the  article  after  it  has  received  the 
inspector’s  stamp.” 

If  the  farmers  of  Vermont  would  heed  and  practice  the 
-advice  g*ven  them  iu  Bulletin  21,  Vermont  Station,  there 
would  soon  be  a  rush  for  the  money  to  be  made  on  some  of 
those  abandoned  farms.  The  Vermont  dairymen  have 
been  giving  away  too  much  butter  fat — that’s  what  ails 
them.  A  creamery  in  Franklin  paid  60  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  all  milk.  A  chemist  analyzed  samples  from  the 
different  patrons  and  found  that  the  value  varied  from  52 
to  74  cents  per  100  pounds  !  Read  what  Prof.  Cooke,  of 
Vermont,  says :  “  A  careful  study  of  the  herds  of  this 
State  will  show  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  method  of 
paying  for  milk.  Wherever  In  this  State  a  cheese  factory 
lias  been  run  for  many  years  it  will  be  found  that  the 
berds  in  that  vicinity  all  give  thin  milk  aud  will  produce 
but  a  small  number  of  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  is  evident.  The  patrons  have  been  paid  entirely 
by  the  weight  of  their  milk,  and  so  all  their  efforts  in 
breeding  have  been  directed  to  getting  cows  that  would 
give  ttie  largest  quantity  of  milk  without  regard  to  its 
quality,  and  as  a  large  flow  is  almost  always  accompanied 
by  a  poor  quality  of  milk  the  result  is  that  the  general 
character  of  the  milk  of  the  neighborhood  is  lowered.” 
And  here  again :  "Where  the  milk  is  paid  for  according 
to  weight,  a  premium  is  put  on  watering  or  skimming  it. 
Human  nature  is  not  proof  against  this  temptation,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  found  samples  of  milk  that  had  been 
tampered  with  in  every  one  of  the  more  than  20  creameries 
that  we  have  tested.”  All  true— every  word  of  it.  When 
are  you  going  to  stop  it  T  This  bulletin  shows  you  how. 

"  Trimming  the  plants  lightly  late  in  summer  gave  a 
greatly  increased  yield.  The  essential  general  points  in 
profitable  tomato  culture  are  these :  Careful  selection  and 
breeding;  early  sowing;  frequent  or,  at  least,  occasional 
transplanting  to  obtain  stocky  plants  ;  rich  soil,  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  well  tilled.”  Says  Prof.  Bailey  in  Bulletin  21, 
Cornell  University. 

Prof.  Roberts  (Bulletin  22),  concludes,  from  two  trials  in 
two  seasons,  that  he  has  received  no  return  in  milk  aud 
butter  from  feeding  a  grain  ration  to  cows  on  good  pasture. 

The  increased  fund  provided  by  the  new  Morrill  Bill  will 
Ixj  used  at  the  Iowa  College  to  maintain  a  dairy  school. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  (Utah),  continues  the  plow  trials 
begun  in  Missouri.  He  says  200,000,000  days  of  horse  work 
are  required  for  the  annual  plowing  of  the  country.  The 
difference  in  draft  between  good  plows  aud  good  plowing 
aud  poor  plows  aud  poor  plowing  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
which  might  be  easily  saved.  The  trials  pronounce  against 
the  coulter  and  farmers  are  advised  to  dispense  with  that 
attachment.  The  truck  or  small  wheel  under  the  beam  is 
useful  and  should  be  used  on  our  plows  again.  It  was  too 
hastily  discarded.  A  good  plowman  can  very  materially 
lessen  the  draft  on  the  horses  by  holding  the  plow  true. 
The  difference  in  plowmen  iu  this  respect  is  very  marked. 
An  old  plow  point  drew  36  per  cent  harder  than  a  new  one, 
yet  the  old  one  had  been  "sharpened.”  "What  a  tax  on 


our  horses  is  bad  workmanship  at  the  forge  !  ”  As  a  rule, 
walking  plows  gave  slightly  less  draft  than  the  sulky 
plows;  but  the  sulkies  turned  the  better  furrows. 

Prof.  A  J.  Cook  (Michigan)  has  devoted  nearly  14  acres  to 
special  honey  plants  to  see  if  such  special  planting  will 
pay.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the  practice  is  of 
doubtful  value.  Chapman’s  Honey  Plant  did  well  the 
first  year,  but  failed  the  second.  The  seed  is  difficult  to 
secure.  "  The  chaff  has  barbed  awus  that  are  very  minute. 
These  fly  everywhere  as  the  seed  is  cleaned,  and  except  one 
is  protected  better  than  he  will  be  unless  previously 
taught  by  experience,  these  awns  are  sure  to  enter  the 
eyes  and  pierce  the  skin  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
The  effect  of  this  is  almost  maddening.  For  three  or  four 
days  the  pain  in  the  wounded  eyes  and  skin  is  almost  un¬ 
endurable.”  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Plant  did  not 
germinate  well  aud  the  flowers  furnished  but  little  honey. 
Melissa  did  well,  blossomed  freely  and  was  visited  by  the 
bees.  But  it  is  an  annual,  and  must  be  planted  annually, 
which  is  too  expensive. 


SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Indiana  Board  of  Agriculture,  financial  report :  Total 
receipts,  $43,581.45;  disbursements,  $31,561.35;  premiums 
awarded  at  the  State  Fair,  $13,037.50;  total,  $44,598  85; 
deficit,  $1,019.40.  Too  much  wet  weather. 

A  Fruit-Growers’  Association  has  been  formed  by  In¬ 
diana  fruitmen. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  English  Brewers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Loudon  last  month.  There  were  56 
samples  of  English  barley,  22  of  foreign  and  12  Canadian. 
Concerning  the  latter  the  brewers  say  :  "  Canadian  bar¬ 

leys  must,  like  other  foreigu  malting  barleys,  have  two 
attributes  to  sell  them  well  here;  namely,  quality  and 
color,  and  they  should  be  mellow  into  the  bargain.  At 
present  the-se  attributes  are,  iu  the  main,  wanting  ;  but  the 
seed  stocks  are  such  as  should  enable  Canada  to  send  us 
fine  barleys  in  a  season  favorable  to  their  growth.” 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  England  to  attempt 
to  briug  about  “  a  uniform  weight  for  all  grain  through¬ 
out  the  country.” 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  meets  at  Tiffin,  O.,  December 
9—11.  T.  R.  Smith,  Delaware,  O.,  secretary. 

The  Kansas  Farmer  remarks  that  while  the  farmers  of 
that  State  have  given  some  attention  to  politics,  they  have 
not  neglected  to  put  in  the  largest  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
ever  known  iu  the  State. 

A  society  of  prominent  men  has  been  formed  in  New 
York  State  for  increasing  and  cheapening  the  food  fish 
supply  in  lakes  aud  rivers.  Call  is  made  for  regular  and 
liberal  yearly  appropriations  for  propagating  food  fish, 
especially  white  fish,  and  stringent,  laws  regarding  netting 
and  fishing,  Frank  J.  Amsdeu,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  South  Dakota  Farmers’  Alliauce  have  “  adopted  a 
platform.”  Among  other  things  they  call  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  at  an  early 
date,  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  forbidding 
sales  of  public  school  lands  and  a  uniform  series  of 
school  books  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  at  cost.  They 
demand  that  railroad  passenger  rates  shall  be  fixed  at 
two  cents  per  mile;  that  railroad  commissioners  be  elected 
aud  empowered  to  make  freight  schedules  for  all  State 
tralfic;  that  the  appraised  value  of  railroads  for  taxation 
be  fixed  at  the  value  they  are  bonded  for;  and  that  a  law 
taxing  mortgages  be  enacted. 

Senator  Pugh  has  been  again  sent  to  the  Senate  from 
Alabama.  The  Farmers’  Alliauce  supported  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Kolb  first  for  Governor  and  then  for  the 
Senate.  He  has  been  beaten  for  both  positions. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Governor  elect  Tillman  of  South 
Carolina,  will  attempt  to  bring  about  a  sale  of  the  entire 
interest  of  the  State  in  the  phosphate  deposits.  It  is 
claimed  that  enough  money  could  be  so  realized  to  pay  off 
the  entire  State  debt  aud  leave  a  comfortable  balance  iu 
the  treasury.  An  “English  syndicate”  is  now  talked 
about  as  willing  to  pay  a  fabulous  sum  for  the  phosphate 
rights.  The  farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  iu  favor  of  selling  and 
paying  the  State’s  debts  at  once,  and  thus  getting  rid  of 
the  heavy  taxation  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  every  year. 

The  Vermont  Senate  has  killed  the  effort  to  establish  a 
separate  Agricultural  College  in  that  State.  The  Lower 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  Senate 
refused  a  "third  reading”  by  a  vote  of  18  to  12.  This 
action  will  ouly  serve  to  strengthen  the  Farmers’  League 
and  the  Grange,  aud  will  place  Vermont,  iu  1892,  nearer 
the  Democratic  column  than  she  has  ever  been  before. 
The  Vermont  Senate,  in  opposing  the  farmers’  just  de¬ 
mands  with  regard  to  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
should  remember  the  fate  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  for 
having  opposed  the  farmers’ just  demands  with  regard  to 
anti-oleo  legislation. 

The  Indiana  State  Farmers’  Alliance  recently  met  at 
Indianapolis  aud  "suggested”  a  few  things  for  the  Indiana 
Legislature  to  consider  in  the  interests  of  farmers  in  that 
State.  Here  are  some  of  them  :  1.  Salaries  of  public 

officials  to  be  cut  down  to  figures  proportionate  with  those 
paid  iu  ordinary  business.  2.  Legislation  to  exempt  the 
debtor  from  taxation  on  real  indebtedness.  3.  Repeal  of 
the  law  giving  commissioners  the  power  to  grant  special 
elections  for  voting  aid  to  railroads  aud  corporat  ions.  4. 
The  liquor  traffic  is  wholly  detrimental  to  the  farmers’  in¬ 
terests.  5.  A  radical  revision  of  State  tax  laws  to  the  end 
that  all  classes  shall  contribute  in  maintaining  the  public 
burdens.  Mortgages  and  other  incumbrances  upon  real 
estate  shall  be  assessed  as  a  part  of  the  realty,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  mortgagor  from  a  double  taxation.  0.  Making  it 
a  trespass  to  hunt  upon  inclosed  lands  without  tfie  written 
consent  of  the  occupant  of  the  land,  aud  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  kill  quails  under  any  circumstances.  7.  A 
law  requiring  all  goods  manufactured  by  convict  labor  to 
be  plaiuiy  branded  as  couvict  products. 


A  READER’S  NOTES. 

From  the  Popular  Scieuce  Monthly  we  learn  that  the 
first  successful  iron  works  in  this  country  were  built  at 
Saugus,  Mass.,  in  1634—28  years  after  Plymouth  was  set¬ 
tled.  The  owners  were  granted  certain  privileges,  among 
which  was  a  monoply  of  the  manufacture  for  21  years. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  "  protection  with  incidental 
revenue”  in  this  country.  As  early  as  1580  iron  works 
were  started  in  Virginia,  but  soon  abandoned.  In  1622  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  smelt  iron  was  made  at  a  point  66  miles 
above  Jamestown,  Va.  The  Indians  burned  the  buildings 
aud  killed  347  people. 

In  1793  George  Washington  sent  a  letter  to  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  know  of  no 
pursuit  iu  which  more  real  and  important  services  can  be 
rendered  to  any  country  than  by  improving  its  agricul¬ 
ture,  its  breeds  of  useful  animals,  and  other  branches  of  a 
husbandman’s  care;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  plan  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  end  than  the  one  you  have  introduced  for 
bringing  to  view  the  actual  state  of  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  which  good  and  bad  habits  are  exhibited 
in  a  manner  too  plain  to  be  misconceived.”  The  "  immor¬ 
tal  George  ”  evidently  believed  iu  agricultural  statistics. 

In  1795  this  British  Board  sent  out  detailed  information 
regarding  the  making  of  potato  slips,  "which,  roasted  and 
dried,  were  said  to  have  kept  for  40  years.”  These  were 
what  we  now  call  “Saratoga  chips.”  We  believe  they  are 
covered  by  a  patent ! 

M.  M.  Ballou,  in  "  Aztec  Laud,”  says  that  in  the  little 
town  of  Irapuato,  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
strawberries  are  sold  on  the  railroad  trains  every  day  iu 
the  year.  The  berries,  he  says,  could  be  forwarded  from 
Irapuato  to  Chicago  aud  all  intermediate  cities  so  as  to  be 
sold  in  our  markets  every  day  In  the  year,  by  means  of  the 
present  railway  connections.  This  looks  like  a  chance  for 
"  foreigu  capitalists  but  it  is  doubtful  if  sales  of  straw¬ 
berries  could  be  made  profitable  during  the  winter.  Prov¬ 
idence  designed  the  strawberry  for  warm  weather  iu  our 
part  of  the  globe. 

As  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  decline  in  the  hill 
towns  of  ^Vermont.  Immigration  Commissioner  Valentine 
tells  of  a  town  in  Windham  County,  made  historic  as  being 
the  town  on  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  where 
Webster,  iu  the  log  cabin  campaign  of  1840,  delivered  an 
oration  before  an  assemblage  of  more  than  20,000  men  and 
women,  “  gathered  from  the  Hudson  even  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut.”  The  meadow  where  he  stood,  with  the  orchard  near 
at.  hand,  is  now  grown  up  to  trees,  some  of  them  evidently 
more  than  40  years  of  age.  The  house  he  occupied  is  gone. 
The  log-cabin  drawn  by  40  yoke  of  oxen,  aud  subsequently 
set  upon  a  foundation  and  occupied  aud  preserved  for 
years  as  a  memento  of  one  of  Vermont’s  most  noted  days, 
long  since  went  to  decay,  aud  its  site  is  now  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Of  a  small  village  near  by  scarcely  a  vestige 
remains.  The  old  stone  fences,  once  lnclosiug  cultivated 
fields,  now  lead  through  growing  forests.  More  than  one- 
half  the  town  can  now  be  purchased  for  much  le.-s  than  $5 
an  acre. 

Iu  Colmau’s  European  Agriculture,  published  iu  1849,  is 
a  report  of  an  experiment  in  thin  seeding  of  wheat.  An 
acre  of  land  was  forked  or  spaded  over,  and  the  wheat  dib¬ 
bled  in  with  single  grains  six  by  nine  Inches  apart.  The 
plants  covered  the  grouud  completely  and  the  yield  was 
enormous.  The  total  amount  of  seed  needed  was  six  quarts. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  stated  that  with  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  grouud  much  less  seed  than  is  generally  used  will 
answer.  As  all  know,  in  our  experiment  plots  wheat  is 
planted  oue  foot  apart  each  way,  the  staud  aud  yield  being 
all  that  are  needed. 

Postmaster-General  Wauamaker’s  annual  report  con¬ 
tains  additional  arguments  in  favor  of  a  government  tele¬ 
graph  service.  He  says  that  the  people  who  pay  iu  postage 
rates  the  cost  of  the  postal  system  have  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  postal  plants  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  -ot 
telegraphic  correspondence,  aud  for  the  instant  transmis¬ 
sion  of  postal  money  orders.  The  government  has  proved 
itself  able  to  mauage  successfully  the  telegraph  business 
in  connection  with  the  postal  system  aud  as  a  part  of  It. 
In  one  form  or  another  the  public  imperatively  demands 
cheaper  telegraphy,  aud  the  Post  Office  Department  can 
supply  it  at  less  cost  than  any  corporation,  unless  the 
latter  has  rent,  light  aud  fuel  free,  aud  carriers  and  clerks 
without  pay. 

For  pork  the  trade  continues  disappointing,  as  buyers, 
taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  potatoes,  and  kuowiug 
that  the  small  farmers  must  part  with  their  “rent-payers” 
at  whatever  price,  still  decline  to  concede  any  advance  on 
the  low  rates  current  for  some  time  past. — Dublin  Market 
Report. 

"Buyers ’’seem  to  be  the  same  the  world  over.  Whip¬ 
ping  a  man’s  necessities  to  serve  one's  own  ends  seems  to 
be  a  well-nigh  universal  practice  1 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural,  Zanesville,  December  10—12. 
Chautauqua  Horticultural,  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  6. 

Farmers’  Institutes. 

New  Yoke. — Coblesklll,  December  8—9;  Delhi,  De¬ 
cember  12—13;  Warsaw,  December  15—16:  Unadilla,  De¬ 
cember  17—18;  Liberty,  December  19—20. 

Ohio. — Nlmislla,  Warren,  Mendon  aud  Lima,  December 
1—2;  Canton,  Canfield,  Enterprise  aud  Columbus  Grove, 
December  3 — 1;  Carrollton,  Windham,  Uuopolisand  Ben¬ 
ton  Ridge,  December  5—6. 

INDIANA.— Rising  Sun,  December  6—10;  Lswrenceburg, 
December  10—11;  Osgood,  December,  12—13;  Brookville, 
December  16—17. 

Wisconsin. — Alma  and  Ossee,  Decembers— 9;  RockjElm 
.  and  Blair,  December  10—11;  Dur.audaud  Alma  Center,  De¬ 
cember  12 — 13;  Neillsville  aud  Galesville,  December  16--17. 
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Business. 

HISTORY  OF  A  MAPLE  SUGAR  BUSINESS. 

PROF.  KUC1KNK  DAVENPORT. 

When  my  father  came  to  Michigan  82  years  ago,  ho 
found  the  whites  making  sugar  very  much  as  the  Indians 
had  made  it.  They  caught  the  sap  in  wooden  troughs,  and 
boiled  it  in  kettles  or  more  frequently,  in  open  pans  set 
on  logs  or  mud  arches.  The  tapping  was  done  with  an  ax 
or  a  gouge,  a  chip  or  piece  of  sheet-iron  doing  service  as  a 
spile  to  give  the  sap  a  hint  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
trough  lay,  where  all  well  behaved  sap  was  supposed  to 
deposit  itself.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  troughs  were 
sometimes  turned  against  the  tree  till  the  next  year,  but 
often  they  were  left  to  be  filled  all  summer  with  water, 
leaves  and  dirt.  No  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  sugar 
even  fairly  clean,  and  a  good  proportion  of  it  would  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  crystallize,  so  they  had  syrup  in  those  days. 
Such  a  product  had  no  money  value  in  the  markets,  and 
no  one  attempted  to  make  more  thau  enough  for  his  own 
use  with  perhaps  a  little  to  barter  at  the  close  for  groceries. 

Father  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  this  world’s  chattels. 
He  was  just  commencing  and  was  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  every  source  of  revenue.  He  had  come  from  the 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
a  product  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  of  going  to  his  old  home  for 
a  market  where  it  would  have  a  money  value.  He  was  a 
mechauic  and  made  wooden  pails  for  use  instead  of  the 
troughs,  and  soon  followed  with  large  wooden  tubs  for 
gathering  and  holding  the  sap,  made  like  the  brewers’  vats 
he  had  often  made.  Formerly  it  had  been  gathered  in  a 
“boat”  dug  out  of  a  log  and  stored  in  a  “ gum,”  which 
was  ingeniously  constructed  after  the  following  plan  : 
A  large,  hollow  button-wood  tree  was  found  and  cut  into 
suitable  lengths,  then  the  rotton  wood  inside  the  shell  was 
either  hewed  or  burned  out,  and  theendswere  boarded  up. 
Such  a  receptacle  would  hold  all  the  sap  that  could  not 
leak  out  and  would  spoil  all  it  held.  Verily  the  “gum” 
was  an  abomination. 

On  his  return  from  one  of  his  visits  to  Ohio  he  brought 
home  150  tin  buckets,  or  pails,  without  balls,  and  soon 
bought  enough  for  all  his  300  trees;  In  the  meantime  he 
had  enlarged  his  boiling  apparatus  to  keep  well  up  with 
the  supply  of  sap.  He  saw  there  was  money  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  as  he  had  all  his  maples  in  use,  he  looked  for 
more  territory.  Then  he  made  his  great  venture,  and  the 
neighbors  predicted  his  ruin.  When  he  commenced  this 
business  he  was  worth  only  $800,  all  told,  and  was  in  debt 
on  his  first  80  acres.  He  bought  another  tract  of  80  acres, 
well  covered  with  maples,  made  1,000  new  wooden  buckets, 
and  the  next  year  tapped  1,800  trees  in  the  spring,  and 
made  enough  sugar  the  first  year  to  pay  his  hired  help  and 
pay  for  his  land,  besides  having  sugar  enough  left  for  his 
own  use  and  $31  in  money.  The  bush  was  enlarged  to 
1 ,450  trees,  where  it  stood  for  many  years. 

He  now  had  large  pans  on  stone  and  mud  arches,  and 
his  works  were  the  wonder  of  the  country,  though  rude 
enough  they  were.  The  nearest  he  could  get  to  a  set 
of  grates  was  a  "  flrestick,”  which  was  simply  the 
wettest  and  greenest  log  that  could  be  found,  rolled  up  to 
the  end  of  the  arch  to  hold  up  the  outer  end  of  the  wood, 
and  there  were  no  smokestacks.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  fire  and  wind  played  hide- and  seek  together,  and  a 
little  heat  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of 
wood.  Fifty  cords  of  the  best  fou r- foot  body  wood  were 
usually  consumed  in  one  spring. 

We  combined  our  inventive  genius  to  economize  labor 
and  improve  the  product.  We  arranged  to  feed  the  sap 
directly  to  the  pans  without  dipping,  and  regulated  the 
stream  so  as  to  obtain  a  constant  supply.  Cook’s  sorghum 
evaporators,  with  iron  fronts  and  grates  and  tall  smoke¬ 
stacks,  soon  appeared,  and  the  consumption  of  wood  was 
lessened  one-half  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar  much  im¬ 
proved.  About  this  time  father  commenced  using  iron  spiles 
in  place  of  the  pine,  which  he  had  made  by  turning  them 
on  a  chisel  set  in  a  block.  He  had  always  tapped  with  a  bit. 

He  made  a  serious  mistake  in  cutting  down  a  portion  of 
his  bush  for  more  cleared  land,  and  for  many  years  our 
bush  has  stood  at  1,000  trees.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
used  nothing  but  tin  buckets  aud  Post’s  malleable  iron 
spiles,  on  which  they  hang. 

A  few  years  ago  we  sold  out  all  the  apparatus  we  had 
worked  so  long  to  get  together  and  put  in  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  evaporators,  with  iron  arches  aud  self-regulating 
feed.  Instead  of  working  outside  in  the  storm,  we  now 
have  a  sugar  house  with  shingled  roof  aud  a  matched 
iloor.  Everything  is  inside,  even  to  the  30  barrel  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  storage  tank.  We  allow  no  wood  to  touch  the 
sap  during  all  the  process,  eveu  the  evaporator  being  of 
tin.  We  now  handle  but  15  or  20  cords  of  wood,  and 
looking  back  on  the  old  days,  we  feel  quite  like  gentlemen, 
never  forgetting,  however,  that  he  that  cuts  down  a  maple 
tree  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

As  the  business  was  begun  for  money,  so  we  continued 
it.  Our  apparatus  represents  a  cash  outlay  of  about  $800 
at  present  prices,  but  it  cost  us  much  more.  Our  income 
is  about  $400,  though  occasionally  more,  and  our  outlay  for 
manufacture  about  $100,  and  over  $12, 000  has  come  into 
our  exchequer  from  this  source  alone.  We  no  longer 
make  sugar  to  sell  in  the  open  market.  The  whole  trade 
is  in  syrup,  and  we  sell  almost  entirely  to  consumers.  For 
years  we  have  been  unable  to  fill  all  our  orders,  and  we 
refuse  ev*ry  call  for  sugar.  If  there  is  auy  improvement 
still  to  be  obtained,  we  want  it.  We  are  waiting  only  for 
inventive  genius  to  bring  out  something  better  than  we 
now  have.  Our  label  goes  on  every  can  of  first  quality 
syrup,  aud  our  guarantee  goes  with  it,  and  very  rarely  do 
we  fail  to  please. 

Your  subscription  for  181)1  will  be  free  ( you  now  being 
a  subscriber)  if  you  send  us  a  club  of  FOUR  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  besides  your  own,  at  the  club  price,  $1.50  each. 


An  Agricultural  Educator.— At  the  close  of  the  col¬ 
lege  year,  on  November  13, 1  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College.  As  the  year  has  been  the 
most  prosperous  in  numbers  and  finances  in  the  history 
of  the  institution,  the  impression  was  natural  that  I  had 
some  definite  call  to  more  congenial  work  elsewhere.  The 
reasons  why  I  resigned  I  can  better  give  at  some  other 
time.  I  simply  say  that  I  have  made  no  definite  engage¬ 
ment  ;  that  I  am  willing  longer  to  do  public  work  for  agri¬ 
culture  similar  in  general  scope  to  that  which  I  have  been 
doing  in  Ohio,  and  more  lately  In  Iowa,  for  11  years.  I 
am  open,  until  April  1,  to  engagements  for  farmers’  insti¬ 
tute  lectures,  or  to  more  permanent  engagements  in  agrj- 
culturaLcollege  and  experiment  station  work.  If  no  public 
work  for  agriculture  oilers  or  is  found  by  April  1,  I  shall 
return  to  my  beautiful  farm  home  and  try  to  work  out 
certain  cherished  experiments  long  deferred,  as  to  the  best 
management  of  clayey  farms.  My  address  until  further 
notice  will  be  Hudson,  Ohio,  where  I  shall  be  managing 
about  three  miles  more  of  tile  drainage,  which  will  finish 
the  draining  of  my  arable  land.  w.  I.  chamberlain. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  director  of  an  experiment  station  or  teacher 
in  an  agricultural  college,  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of  no  man 
who,  by  education  and  practice,  is  more  thoroughly  fitted 
to  render  services  of  the  highest  value  to  our  farm  interests. 

A  Washington  Hop  Business.— 1  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y  , 
of  November  22,  an  account  of  hop  growing  in  Otsego 
County,  N.  Y.  The  following  facts  about  the  industry  in 
Washington  can  be  vouched  for:  “The  Washington  hops 
have  taken  a  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world  equal  to 
those  of  England  and  superior  to  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Though  it  has  been  comparatively  a  few  years  since 
hop  growing  was  introduced  in  this  region,  the  business 
is  already  carried  on  systematically  as  well  as  extensively. 
The  growers  for  the  most  part  make  use  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  appliances  for  curing  and  drying  their  hops, 
and  those  familiar  with  the  various  hop  growing  regions 
of  the  United  States  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  hops  of  Washington  will  drive  all  others  out  of 
the  American  markets.  Hop-rust  and  vermin  are  entirely 
unknown  here.  The  hop  crop  of  the  State  for  1889  is  es¬ 
timated  at  from  36,000  to  39,000  bales.  In  King  County,  of 
which  Seattle  is  the  county  seat,  is  located  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  hop  yard  in  the  world.  This  is  the  Snoqualmie 
Hop  Rauch,  which  consists  of  1,500  acres  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  300  acres  being  in  hops.  The  production  of  this  farm 
is  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  This  farm  alone 
employs  during  the  winter  months  about  40  men  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  75  to  1,200  men,  the 
latter  number  being  employed  during  the  picking  season.” 

FRANKLIN  RIVES. 

Future  Hay  Prices. — A  subscriber  in  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  sends  this  question:  “  Will  hay  be  higher  in 
the  spring?  Remember  there  is  but  little  coarse  fodder  in 
the  country.  It  is  always  best  to  be  prudent  and  saving 
even  in  times  of  plenty.” 

F.  Williams  &  Co.,  of  this  city  send  us  the  following 
note.  Our  own  advices  tend  to  confirm  this  view  of  the 
matter.  “  We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  the  average 
prices  for  hay  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  not 
be  auy  higher  thau  those  now  prevailing,  which  are  as 
follows:  Prime  65  cents  per  100  pounds.  No.  1,  60  cents;  No. 
2,  55  cents  ;  No  3,  50  cents;  Clover-mixed  50  to  55  cents  ; 
Shipping  45  cents.  We  base  our  opinion  upon  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  in  the  country  the  largest  supply  of  hay  that 
has  ever  been  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  as  large 
quantities  come  to  market  by  means  of  water  transporta¬ 
tion,  which  will  soon  cease,  and  as  so  many  farmers  are  of 
the  belief  that  higher  prices  will  rule  next  spring,  it  will 
be  fair  to  presume  that  au  accumulation  will  occur  at  that 
time;  therefore  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  market  from  spring  till  the  crop  of  1891  comes 
forward,  and  prices  must  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  by  a  good  many  that,  owing  to  the  shortage  in  corn 
aud  oats  and  the  comparatively  high  prices  which  are  being 
realized  for  them,  farmers  will  sell  every  bushel  of  those 
grains  w'hich  they  have  aud  feed  larger  quantities  of  hay, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  a  large 
surplus  of  the  crop  of  hay  of  1889  was  left  over  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  the  farmers  will  naturally  feed;  so  that  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  of  1S90  will  be  marketed.” 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Spring  Tug  Links. — How  many  farmers  have  them  ? 
How  many  eveu  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  or  what 
it  is  like  ?  If  the  makers  would  advertise  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker  with  a  small  cut  showing  what  they  are,  I 
thiuk  farmers  would  be  iuclined  to  give  them  a  trial,  and 
having  once  tried  them  a  man  will  have  every  heavy 
wagon  on  the  place  fitted  with  them,  and  also  get  a  good 
set  for  plowing.  In  fact,  I  think  they  do  as  much  real 
good  iu  plowing  as  in  any  other  work,  for  they  tend  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  shoulders  in  the  first  hard  work  in  spring,  when 
moet  horses  “  gall,”  if  they  ever  do.  f.  m.  c. 

Kemp  Manure  Spreader;  Sherwood  Harness.— A 
subscriber  asks  about  both  these  articles.  The  mauure 
spreader  is  an  excellent  machine.  If  a  man  has  enough 
money  to  buy  it  outright  it  will  pay  well.  It  is  hard  to 
haul.  What  else  can  you  expect  when  it  adds  the  work  of 
three  or  four  men  to  the  hauling  of  the  load  ?  It  handles 
well  rotted  or  fine  manure  better  thau  any  other,  yet  it 
will  handle  about  anything  that  a  man  can  handle  with  a 
fork.  Naturally  one  cannot  haul  as  much  manure  in  this 
spreader  as  can  be  hauled  in  a  common  wagon,  because  the 
horses  have  to  spread  the  manure  as  well  as  haul  it.  A 
man  who  would  expect  horses  to  do  both  jobs  as  easily  as 
they  could  do  one  aloue  must  “  want  the  earth.”  The  best 
way  to  flud  out  the  terms  upon  which  the  spreaders  are 
sold  is  to  write  to  the  makers. 

The  Sherwood  harness,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  is  a 
good  thing.  Being  made  of  steel,  it  will  last  longer  thau 
leather.  It  can  be  used  for  auy  kiud  of  work,  but  is  better 
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before  the  plow  than  oisi  where.  We  have  known  people 
to  complain  that  it  rubbed  the  backs  of  the  horses  too 
much.  We  never  found  it  so,  and  have  used  it 
Iron  Stack  Stand. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  spoken 
of  the  great  uses  for  iron  iu  English  agriculture.  Iron 
sheds,  roofs,  fences  and  houses  are  in  great  demand  “  over 


Iron  Stack  Stand.  Fig.  398. 

the  water.”  One  common  device  is  an  iron  stand  for  hay 
stacks  or  ricKS,  shown  at  Fig.  398.  The  short  iron  posts 
are  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  open  frame  is  placed  on 
them,  ready  for  the  hay.  This  stand  is  easily  transported 
from  place  to  place,  and  is  quite  cheap  and  durable. 

Spraying  Apparatus — The  one  horse  spraying  ma¬ 
chine  shown  at  Fig.  399  is  used  at  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Our  picture  is  reengraved  from  Bulletin  10. 
The  device  is  a  truck  mounted  on  a  pair  of  carriage  wheels, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  barrel  holding  about  50  gallons. 
This  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  strap  which  surrounds 


Spraying  Apparatus.  Fig.  399. 


it,  and  Is  tied  in  front  at  either  trace.  The  barrel  has  a 
tight-fitting  cover  firmly  strapped  in  place,  and  upon  this 
is  placed  the  pump.  In  the  cover  is  an  opening  covered  by 
a  lid  for  filling.  The  station  people  say  that  the  cheap 
iron  pumps  are  excellent  at  first,  but  they  will  soon  cor¬ 
rode  where  caustic  fungicides  are  used.  All  metallic  parts 
which  come  into  contact  with  fuugicides  should  be  of  brass. 

A  Bicycle  Sulky. — The  curious  vehicle  shown  at 
Fig.  400  was  exhibited  at  the  late  horse  show.  It  is  a  sort 
of  combined  saddle  and  sulky.  As  will  be  seen,  the 


driver’s  seat  is  directly  over  the  horse.  The  horse  is  driven 
between  the  shafts.  The  traces  are  very  short  and  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shafts  about  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
end.  No  “  records  ”  have  yet  been  made  with  the  sulky. 
It  would  probably  embarrass  a  horse  when  first  used. 


CATALOGUES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville,  Mitchell  County,  N.  C. 
—A  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  the 
Southern  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Solid  Comfort  on  Wheels  is  the  condition  claimed 
for  one  who  uses  the  sulky  plows  made  by  the  Economist 
Plow  Company  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  rider  certaiuly 
is  comfortable,  and  the  horses  are  as  “  comfortable  as 
could  be  expected.”  Prof.  Sauboru’s  plow  trials  in  Utah 
amply  prove  that  solidity  is  a  much  desired  quality  of 
comfort.  A  plowman  will  come  as  near  to  getting  it  with 
these  plows  as  with  any. 

Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  III.,  seud  catalogue  of  the 
Victor  baling  presses.  The  place  where  these  presses  are 
made  is  known  as  the  Economy  Hay  Press  Works,  the  aim 
of  the  proprietors  being  not  only  to  make  and  sell  a  press 
at  a  reasonable  price,  but  to  make  one  that  will  economize 
labor.  The  circulars  and  catalogue  show  how  well  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  efforts. 
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ON  A  COLORADO  RANCH. 

PRAIRIE  SKETCHES. 

S.  E.  HOWARD. 

When  we  moved  out  to  our  claim,  with  only  one  neigh¬ 
bor  within  walking  distance,  and,  I  might  almost  add, 
within  sight,  there  was  one  consoling  thought  in  my  mind: 

“  We  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  tramps.”  Those  society- 
loving  individuals  would  certainly  frown  upon  our  lonely 
undertaking  and  make  no  effort  to  find  us.  The  house 
that  “held  down”  our  claim  wasn’t  half  finished  when  we 
took  possession  of  it.  This  statement  will  not  surprise 
homesteaders,  preemptors  or  any  other  kind  of  settlers  in 
the  West.  If  we  were  practically  out  of  the  world,  we 
were  not  out  of  fashion  in  this  respect.  Before  I  had  be¬ 
come  in  the  least  accustomed  or  hardened  to  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  my  surroundings,  I  turned  my  eyes,  one  morning, 
toward  the  western  horizon,  to  fortify  myself  with  a  look 
at  the  grand  and  stately  Rockies,  when  I  saw  that  they 
were  hidden  from  sight  by  a  dusty  looking  cloud.  On  it 
rolled  like  a  volume  of  fire- reddened  smoke.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  as  I  was  to  such  a  sight,  it  was  really  terrific. 
Lively  breezes  .began  to  play  around  me;  a  troupe  of 
tumble-weeds  came  rolling  merrily  over  the  prairies ;  now 
and  then  a  loose  shingle  went  sailing  through  the  air ; 
boards  began  to  rattle  and  chatter.  The  wide-spreading 
cloud  came  nearer.  I  was  pelted  with  gravel,  and  my  eyes 
were  filled  with  the  flying  dust.  This  was  what  Colora- 
dians  call  a  “zephyr” — one  of  our  most  disagreeable  storms: 
a  dust  storm. 

I  went  into  the  house.  As  I  closed  the  door  a  staging  the 
carpenters  had  left  struck  the  ground  where  I  had  been 
standing.  The  wind  was  becoming  boisterous.  I  found 
the  house  transformed  into  an  immense  music  box. 
Under  the  floor,  where  there  was  as  yet  no  underpinning 
to  keep  it  out,  the  wind  roared  and  rumbled.  Through 
the  hollow  walls  it  chased  and  howled.  Escaping  at  the 
tiny  cracks,  it  hissed  and  buzzed.  All  day  everything  I 
touched  was  gritty  with  the  fine  dust  sifted  upon  it. 
When  I  was  nearly  worn  out  with  the  misery  of  it  all,  a 
second  affliction  came— a  tramp,  as  I  supposed.  My  natu¬ 
ral  protector  was  miles  away.  My  husband  had  gone  to 
town  on  “imperative”  business— although  a  call  to  weed 
a  potato  patch  might  admit  of  Its  postponement.  I  didn’t 
tell  him  I  was  afraid  of  the  wind  and  almost  everything 
else,  and  suggest  that  he  might  stay  at  home  and  protect 
me.  Oh,  no  !  I  pretended  to  be  bravery  itself. 

But  to  return  to  my  tramp  :  he  was  inside  the  door  when 
I  first  saw  him.  Perhaps  the  wind  was  much  to  blame  for 
his  tramp-like  appearance ;  I  didn’t  think  of  that  at  the 
time.  He  had  a  tousled  look ;  bits  of  hay  and  straw  stuck 
in  his  hair  and  beard,  and  suggested  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  bed-rooms  of  haystacks.  He  had  a  re¬ 
quest  to  make ;  they  all  want  one  thing  or  another.  This 
man  said,  in  a  wheezing,  creaking  voice:  “Would  you 
let  me  come  in  and  smoke,  mar’m  ?”  Now,  that  was  cool. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  suspect  that  I  might  even  object  to  my 
husband’s  smoking.  I  had  long  since  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  tramps  was  to  show  them  that 
one  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  them,  so  I  replied  in  a  curt, 
smart  way : 

“  I  guess  there  is  room  enough  on  the  prairie  for  you  to 
do  your  smoking.”  Oh!  the  look  of  dignity  and  injured 
innocence  that  man  gave  me  ! 

“  Very  well,  Mrs.  Grayson,  I  will  smoke  on  the  prairie.” 
Now  it  was  my  turn  to  look,  and  I  looked  surprised. 
How  did  that  man  know  my  name  ?  I  glanced  out  of  the 
window  ^nd  saw  a  fine  pony  saddled  and  bridled,  standing 
by  the  hitching-post.  Do  beggars  travel  on  horse- back  i 
Not  in  Uncle  Sam’s  domain.  Just  here  my  eldest,  a  boy 
of  a  dozen  years,  peeped  from  behind  the  stranger  with  an 
amused  look  on  his  face.  I  hadn’t  noticed  him  before  in 
my  agitation. 

“This  is  the  man  papa  bought  my  pony  of,”  said  he, 
with  evident  delight  at  the  situation.  So  my  tramp  was 
a  ranchman,  and  a  neighbor,  if  he  did  live  four  or  five 
miles  away. 

“  Yes,  mar’m,”  said  that  insulted  individual.  “  I  knows 
Mr.  Grayson  well,  mar’m,  and  he  knows  me.  I’m  a  fam¬ 
ily  man  myself,  I  am.  My  wife  and  children  lives  in  Iowy. 
I  stays  here  because  of  my  asthma,  mar’m,  and  it’s  for 
that  I’m  asking  ye  for  permission  to  smoke.”  I  tried  to 
apologize  ;  it  was  a  delicate  matter.  John  says  I  always 
lug  him  in  to  help  me  out  of  scrapes.  I  did  it  this  time. 

“I  haven’t  got  used  to  the  West  yet,”  I  said.  “I 
wouldn’t  blame  any  woman  for  taking  my  husband  for  a 
tramp;  he  hasn’t  worn  a  white  shirt  since  he  went  to  thd 
mountains  for  lumber  for  his  house,  and  the  small  boys 
called  one  to  another  as  he  passed : 

“  ‘There  goes  a  man  with  a  biled  shirt  on  1’  ” 

My  tramp  laughed  as  much  as  his  asthma  would  let 
him,  and  being  assured  that  he  was  welcome  “  to  smoke,” 
took  live  coals  upon  a  shovel  and  put  upon  them  some 
stramonium  that  he  carried  in  his  pocket,  and  inhaled  the 
fumes.  This  relieved  him  and  he  stayed  and  talked  some 
time.  Alfred  was  full  of  boyish  interest  to  hear  about  the 
“  round-up,”  and  “  broncho  riding,”  and  “  cow-boys,”  and 
“life  on  the  plains”  generally.  Mr.  Fairfield  told  him 
many  interesting  things.  It  was  during  his  conversation 
that  we  first  heard  of  Dan. 

"  Dan’s  the  boy  ye  should  see  ride,”  he  said.  “  Dan  can 
ride  anything.  He’ll  catch  any  creature  that  ever  saw  a 
round-up,  he  will.  Dan  is  a  good  boy,  too.  Why,  mar’m,” 
he  said,  turning  to  me,  “he’s  just  like  a  father  to  his 
mother’s  children,  and  she  a  widow  with  three  younger 
than  him.” 

“  Where  do  they  live  ?”  I  asked. 

“His  mother  stays  in  town  where  she  can  get  work,  and 
the  youngsters  can  go  to  school,  but  Dan  is  everywhere 
where  there  is  any  riding  for  him  to  do.  This  has  been  a 
bad  day  for  me,”  Mr.  Fairfield  continued.  “  It’s  the  riding 
in  the  wind  and  dust  that  wheezes  me  up  so  ;  clear  days 
it’s  pretty  well  I  am.  Did  ye  ever  mind  a  band  of  six  or 


eight  horses  that  runs  together  by  here,  and  one  of  them  a 
sorrel  ?”  asked  he  of  Alfred.  Alfred  had  seen  them. 

“It’s  the  sorrel  I’m  wanting.  If  ye’ll  corral  him  and 
hold  him  for  me  it’s  a  $5  bill  I’ll  give  to  ye.” 

Alfred  agreed  to  this  proposition  eagerly,  and  Mr.  Fair- 
field  mounted  his  pony  and  rode  away.  Horses  become 
attached  to  one  feeding-ground  and  seldom  leave  it  unless 
driven  away,  and  in  that  case  they  will  return  if  possible. 
The  fence  dividing  the  public  range  from  the  more  settled 
land  ran  through  our  claim,  near  the  house  ;  our  corrals 
were  on  the  range  side  of  the  fence,  so  it  looked  as  if 
Alfred,  with  his  pony’s  help,  might  drive  a  horse  into  one 
of  them. 

When  John  returned  from  town  a  welcome  quiet 
reigned,  the  wind  had  gone  “down  with  the  sun.”  It 
would  be  hard  to  tell  which  enjoyed  the  most  my  tramp 
experience— Alfred  in  telling  or  John  in  hearing  it. 

“Never  mind,  Master  Alfred,”  I  said,  “the  laugh  may 
be  on  my  side  some  day.” 

John  had  heard  in  town  that  the  cattlemen  would  soon 
start  out  on  the  spring  round  up,  and  as  it  would  pass  near 
us  we  looked  forward  with  interest  to  seeing  how  the  work 
we  had  heard  so  much  about  was  carried  on. 

“  We  may  see  Dau,”  said  Alfred. 

“  What  Dan  ?”  asked  John. 

“  The  broncho-rider  Mr.  Fairfield  told  about.” 

“  You  will  see  him,  I  can  promise  you  that,”  John  said, 

“  for  I  engaged  him  to  day  to  come  out  and  break  horses 
for  me  before  he  has  to  start  on  the  round-up.” 

Every  day  Alfred  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  band  of 
wild  horses  with  the  sorrel  pony  among  them.  The  pony 
Mr.  Grayson  had  bought  Alfred  was  a  very  intelligent 
animal.  She  had  been  broken  by  a  cow-boy  and  knew  just 
what  was  wanted  of  her  in  driving  horses  or  cattle.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  rider,  in  chasing  animals,  to  watch  the 
creature  he  is  pursuing  and  not  the  one  he  is  on  ;  a  well- 
trained  “cow-pony”  turns  without  being  reined,  as 
quickly  as  the  creature  it  is  after,  and  unless  the  rider 
holds  himself  in  position  to  keep  his  seat,  his  pony  will  go 
out  from  under  him.  Alfred  did  not  understand  this  part 
of  cow-boy  work.  He  saw  the  horses  he  was  looking  for 
coming  one  day,  and  without  stopping  for  a  saddle,  sprang 
on  to  Gpysy’s  back  and  started  out  to  turn  them  toward 
the  corral.  Away  he  went  like  the  wind !  Down  swept 
the  pretty  creatures  in  all  their  untamed  beauty.  It 
looked  like  an  easy  matter  to  get  them  into  the  corral,  but 
just  at  the  point  of  entrance  they  wheeled  and  were  off. 
Gypsy  wheeled  too,  and  started  after  them;  but  her  rider 
did  not  go  with  her ;  he  went  on  an  independent  excursion 
after  cactus  thorns,  and  found  them.  More  than  that,  he 
carried  a  great  many  away  with  him.  His  back  resembled 
that  of  an  enraged  porcupine.  It  was  warm  weather  and 
Alfred  did  not  have  on  an  overcoat,  undercoat,  or  vest ;  he 
earnestly  wished  he  had  worn  all  three.  I  kindly  under¬ 
took  to  pull  out  the  thorns.  Each  was  needle-pointed  but 
came  out  a  little  hard  as  if  slightly  barbed.  Alfred  bore 
the  torture  bravely  until  several  dozens  were  removed, 
then  he  grew  nervous  and  feverish,  and  before  the  last 
was  out,  danced  around  to  music  of  his  own  making, 
in  a  manner  more  edifying  than  helpful.  He  does  not 
tease  me  any  more  about  tramps ;  one  or  two  allusions  to 
“  cow-boy  skill  ”  and  “thorny  beds  of  cactus  ”  have  made 
him  forget  to  do  so. 

Besides,  I  came  off  with  colors  flying  in  my  second 
tramp  encounter.  It  was  sundown  when  this  one  ap¬ 
peared  ;  he  looked  hungry  and  tired ;  he  had  good  reason 
to  be  both,  if  he  had  walked  from  the  nearest  house  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  came.  He  meekly  asked  for  a 
night’s  lodging.  Remembering  my  first  experience,  I 
thought  it  wise  to  err  on  the  side  of  kindness.  I  had 
more  than  I  knew  how  to  attend  to  in  my  own  affairs,  for 
the  children  were  down  with  the  measles,  but  I  said 
cheerfully : 

“Certainly,  certainly,  come  right  in  ;  my  children  have 
the  measles;  but  there  are  some  to  spare,  and  if  you  never 
had  them  I  don’t  think  you  will  get  a  better  chance.” 

“No,  mum!  thank  you,  mum,”  he  said  as  he  turned  to 
go,  the  pleased  expression  that  had  come  over  his  face  at 
my  unexpected  cordiality,  giving  place  to  a  look  of  fear. 

“  Wait,”  I  said,  “  don’t  you  want  some  bread  and 
butter  ?” 

“  No,  mum,  thank  you,  mum,”  came  back  to  me  as  he 
stumbled  over  the  cactus  beds  on  his  way  to  the  distant 
settlement. 

Dan  came:  I  was  as  curious  to  see  him  as  Alfred  was. 
He  proved  to  be  as  much  at  home  on  horseback  as  a  lady 
in  a  rocking  chair.  Alfred  told  him  of  his  desire  to  capture 
the  sorrel  pony,  and  the  first  riding  we  saw  Dan  do  was 
after  him.  He  started  out  leisurely  after  the  wild  band,  to 
excite  them  as  little  as  possible.  They  were  shy  about  en¬ 
tering  the  corral  and  escaped  several  times  when  he  nearly 
had  them  there.  Once  corraled,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
throw  the  lasso  on  to  the  sorrel’s  neck  and  hold  him  a  cap¬ 
tive,  while  his  mates  galloped  away— free  once  more. 

“To  whom  does  the  money  belong,  mamma  ?  ”  asked 
Alfred  in  an  anxious  whisper. 

“  If  any  one  has  earned  it,  you  have,”  said  Dan  with  a 
ringing  laugh.  Mr.  Fairfield  thought  the  same  and  Alfred 
laid  his  $5  carefully  away  till  he  should  earn  enough  to 
buy  a  whole  “cow-boy  outfit  ”  for  himself  and  pony.  To 
boys  of  his  age  few  things  seem  more  desirable. 

In  the  evenings  I  had  time  to  talk  with  Dan  and  learn 
something  of  his  life.  Finding  that  I  was  really  interested 
in  him  and  his  family,  he  talked  very  freely. 

[To  be  continued.] 


One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  on  the  corner. 


IN  THE  SANCTUM. 


TH  E  new  weekly  house-keeping  journal  to  which  Marion 
Harland  lends  her  name  as  editor  in  chief,  has  some¬ 
what  to  say  about  the  stock  company  mentioned  some 
time  ago  by  the  daily  papers  as  having  been  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  normal  school  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  domestic  helpers. 

.  *  *  * 

In  deference  to  the  American  spirit  of  independence,  spe¬ 
cial  pains  are  takeu  in  many  institutions — notably  some  of 
the  sanitariums — to  use  the  term  “helpers”  instead  of  “  ser¬ 
vants  ”  in  speaking  of  those  who  perform  the  work,  what¬ 
ever  It  may  be,  and  the  idea  seems  to  work  well.  This  by 
the  way. 

*  *  * 

In  the  company  above  referred  to,  the  names  of  Mrs. 
Gen.  Logan,  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  and  Miss 
Kate  Sanborn  are  mentioned.  We  do  not  feel  certain  that 
two  prominent  women  with  such  known  differences  of 
opinion  as  Miss  Willard  and  Mrs.  Foster  (the  latter  of 
whom  has  formed  a  split  off  Woman’s  Temperance  Union 
In  direct  opposition  to  Miss  Willard’s  well-known  views) 
are  really  working  together  in  this  new  enterprise,  but  we 
give  the  statement  for  what  it  is  worth. 

*  *  * 

The  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  some  others  which  we 
have  noted  for  the  information  of  our  readers.  It  con¬ 
templates  a  graded  course  of  study,  consisting  of  practical 
lessons  in  cooking,  the  various  branches  of  care-taking 
about  the  house,  washing  and  ironing,  nursing  and  mis¬ 
cellany,  which  last  includes  glass  polishing,  table  service, 
and  various  small  yet  important  duties  An  applicant 
may  follow  up  but  one  branch  if  she  so  chooses,  and  the 
diploma  of  merit  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  “  character  ”  at 
all  times. 

*  *  * 

Apt  pupils,  those  showing  mental  ability,  will  be  given 
higher  training  in  such  branches  as  hygienic  cooking, 
sanitation,  the  arts  of  picture  and  curtain  hanging,  laundry  - 
ing  laces,  etc.  Inducements  will  be  offered  to  bring  in  the 
bright  girls  who  usually  go  into  the  factories  and  shops, 
both  from  the  city  and  the  country  round  about. 

If  we  understand  the  matter  aright,  none  are  debarred 
from  trial,  but  in  order  to  hold  her  place  a  girl  must  prove 
sober,  honest,  industrious,  cleanly  and  capable.  She 
must  also  have  good  health.  As  nursing  is  one  of  the 
things  taught,  it  is  possible  that  here  is  an  opening  for  the 
inquirer  who  had  not  the  requisite  education  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  nurses’  schools. 

Deserving  women  will  be  provided  with  good  positions, 
and  even  permitted  to  make  their  home  at  the  school  when 
out  of  employment,  both  specially  helpful  features.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  seem  that  the  helpfulness  of  the  institution 
would  be  limited  only  by  its  capacity,  which  is  the  sorely 
limiting  feature  of  nearly  all  the  trainiug-schools. 

*  *  * 

That  beautiful  little  magazine,  Woman  and  Home,  has 
a  severe  word  for  the  divided  skirt,  characterizing  it  as  “  a 
sham  promulgated  as  a  money-making  scheme,”  and  more 
than  hinting  that  there  is  no  “reform”  connected  with 
the  garment,  as  “  this  *  divided  skirt  ’  contains  from  three 
to  four  times  the  amount  of  material  used  in  an  ordinary 
skirt.” 

*  *  * 

There  is  quite  a  tendency  latterly  to  accuse  the  beauti¬ 
ful  “apostle  of  reform,”  Mrs.  Jenness-Miller,  of  thinking 
more  of  the  money  to  be  made  than  of  the  reform  itself. 
With  regard  to  the  garment  in  question,  it  does  take  more 
cloth  than  one  ordinary  skirt ;  if  it  is  to  take  the  place  of 
two  or  more,  it  must  do  so,  unless  the  wearer’s  creed  is  the 
latter-day  and  manifestly  false  one  that  “  a  dress  skirt 
hangs  better  without  any  other  skirt  under  it.”  But  we 
believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  put  “  three  to  four  times  ” 
the  ordinary  amount  of  material  into  a  divided  skirt,  un¬ 
less  it  is  made  with  deep  kilts,  which  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  except  when  the  garment  is  to  be  worn  as  an  outside 
skirt  for  a  bicycle  or  similar  suit. 
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Really  a  Good  Thing. 

"After  trying  any  unmber  of  soaps,  we  have  settled 
down  on  Packer’s  Tar  Soap  as  the  best  of  all,  whether  as 
a  toilet  or  a  medicinal  soap.  It  is  remarkably  pure,  cleans¬ 
ing  and  healing  ;  it  is  excellent  in  a  large  variety  of  skin 
diseases,  among  which  we  particularly  name  Seborrhcea 
of  the  scalp,  Dandruff,  Chafing  and  Itching.  It  contains 
the  balsamic  virtues  of  the  pine  in  a  high  degree,  and  is 
softening  and  refreshing  to  the  skin.  We  commend  it, 
without  hesitation,  as  the  most  satisfactory  soap  that  we 
have  ever  used  ."—(Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  Phila.) 

Sold  by  all  Druggists,  25  cents. 

iif  Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  und  enclose  10  cents  In. stamps 
for  sample  cake)  to 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HOLIDAY  HINTS. 


*  *  \liT HAT  shall  I  make  for  Christ- 
VV  mas  ?”  is  an  almost  universal 
expression  at  this  season. 

To  begin  with,  bags  of  various  kinds  are 
always  acceptable.  The  most  serviceable 
material  for  the  indispensable  shopping  bag 
is  plain  black  satin.  It  requires  one  half 
yard  of  material,  24  inches  wide,  and  a  yard 
and  three-fourths  of  black  satin  ribbon 
(No.  7).  Line  with  silesla  and  finish  with  a 
deep  hem  at  the  top.  Do  not  cover  it  with 
embroidery,  or  even  add  fringe  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Get  a  fine  quality  of  satin  and  leave 
it  perfectly  plain— beauty  unadorned. 

Pretty  party  bags  are  made  of  the  small 
sized  Turkish  towel.  Sew  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  pocket,  turning  down  the 
fringed  ends  to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  and 
complete  with  draw  ribbons  to  blend  in 
color  with  those  of  the  towel.  A  bag  of 
this  sort  also  serves  as  an  attractive 
“  catch-all  ”  for  the  sewing  machine.  (See 
Fig.  401.) 

The  pompadour  of  the  French  is  likewise 
for  parties,  or  for  carrying  fancy  work. 
It  calls  for  a  yard  and  a  half  of  flowered 
China  silk,  plush,  satin  or  cloth.  Sew  to¬ 
gether  lengthwise,  leaving  an  opening  in 


French  Pompadour  and  Shopping 
Bag.  Fig.  401. 

the  middle,  which  is  closed  by  means  of 
two  harness  rings,  which  are  to  be  procured 
of  the  saddler.  This  form  is  excellent  for 
a  child’s  school-bag.  (See  Fig.  401.) 

A  new  idea  for  a  scrap-bag  takes  the 
form  of  a  large  kerchief  of  silk  or  cambric, 
the  ends  of  which  are  tied  together  with 
bright  ribbons.  This  is  new,  simple  and 
practical. 

Tea  chest  matting  is  a  splendid  article 
for  making  table  mats.  Mark  the  desired 
size,  stitch  on  the  machine  and  then  cut, 
otherwise  the  edges  will  fray.  Finish  with 
a  row  of  light  braid  taken  from  an  old 
straw  hat. 

This  also  makes  the  prettiest  paper 
baskets  imaginable.  Take  two  pieces,  each 
something  less  than  half  a  yard,  and  fasten 
together  by  means  of  a  silk  or  satin  puff¬ 
ing.  Line  with  silesla  of  a  corresponding 
color,  and  to  the  upper  end  fasten  broad 
ribbons  for  hanging  to  the  side  of  the 
table  or  desk.  It  is  decorated  with  a 
painted  cluster  of  fleur- de  lis,  daisies,  or 
simply  a  bow  of  ribbon. 

This  matting  is  effectively  used  for  wall 
banners.  Cut  the  desired  size,  on  it  paint 
a  bunch  of  yellow  daisies  or  golden- rod  and 
edge  with  rope,  adding  fringed  tassels  of 
the  same  at  each  corner.  In  case  the 
maker  is  not  an  ‘'artist,”  in  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  use  oils  and  brush,  she  may 
successfully  ornament  the  banner  with  a 
flat  bouquet  of  golden  rod,  oats,  wheat  and 
grasses,  tied  with  a  bow  of  yellow  ribbon. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  more  unique  than  a 
painted  design. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  generous  supply 
of  grasses,  bitter-sweet  and  the  like,  has 
been  preserved ;  they  are  invaluable.  A 
tripod  of  three  cat-tails,  securely  tacked  to¬ 
gether,  forms  a  charming  rest  for  a  great 
woven  hat,  thus  forming  a  card  receiver. 
During  the  holidays,  or  when  sent  as  a 
gift,  the  hat  might  be  filled  with  holly. 
Stalks  of  golden  rod  form  as  pretty  a  tri¬ 
pod  as  the  cat-tails,  but  the  down  is  apt  to 
“  fly  ”  unless  the  branches  were  cut  early  in 
the  season.  Heavy  stalks  of  oats  may  be 
tied  in  the  form  of  an  easel,  and  brightened 
with  touches  of  gilt  paint.  (See  Fig.  402.) 

Artistic  cards,  which  are  always  appro¬ 
priate,  are  made  of  tiny  bunches  of  pressed 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castorlu, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorlu, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorlu, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorlu. 


flowers  and  grasses.  Arrange  in  the  form 
of  a  bouquet,  and  glue  to  a  card  of  Bristol 
board.  Underneath,  in  fancy  letters,  write 
a  Christmas  wish  or  holiday  greeting. 
Bristol- board  is  best  obtained  by  the  sheet, 
from  the  printer,  who  will  cut  it  into  cards 
of  any  wished-for  size.  It  looks  best  to 
have  plenty  of  background  ;  five  by  seven 
inches  is  none  too  large.  The  German 
drawing  paper,  which  comes  in  such  a 


beautiful  tint  of  ecru,  makes  rich  cards, 
folded  through  the  middle  in  the  form  of  a 
leaflet.  It  is  too  light  a  weight  for  plain, 
decorated  cards. 

An  original  design  for  holiday  cards  is 
cut  of  cream  Bristol-board  in  any  form  to 
suit  the  fancy — horseshoe,  circular,  square, 
shield,  etc.  In  an  upper  corner  is  glued  a 
cluster  of  four  leaved  clovers.  Underneath 
is  printed,  “A  Happy  New  Year  !”  The 
lettering  is  dpne  in  two  shades  of  bronze 
paints,  the  clovers  are  touched  irregularly 
with  the  same.  The  card  is  further  deco¬ 
rated  with  two  shades  of  green  ribbon,  for 
hanging.  The  little  emblem  of  good  for¬ 
tune  is,  as  a  rule,  plucked  and  carefully 
treasured.  If,  however,  none  are  at  hand, 
they  can  easily  be  painted,  although  the 
genuine  clover  is  preferable. 

Wish-bones,  bronzed  and  gilded,  are  a 
convenient  substitute  for  the  clover.  Tie 
to  the  card  with  baby  ribbon  and  print, 
“All  things  happy,  wish  I  thee.” 

An  apron  is  a  welcome  remembrance.  A 
fancy  red  or  orange- bordered  towel,  having 
the  upper  end  turned  down  five  inches  and 
shirred,  with  ribbons  sewed  on  for  tying, 
completes  a  very  pretty  apron.  Something 
more  elaborate  is  made  of  India  linen, 
tucked  in  the  form  of  a  “  Y  ”  instead  of 
being  gathered.  It  has  also  a  cluster  of 
tucks  all  the  way  around.  The  lower 
edge  is  trimmed  with  torchon  lace  or  em¬ 
broidery.  (See  Fig.  403.) 

Gifts  for  the  sterner  sex  may  be  found  in 
blotters,  pen- wipers,  and  the  like. 

Filter  paper,  bought  of  the  druggist, 


Apron  of  Tucked  India  Linen. 
Fig.  403. 


makes  far  nicer  blotters  than  the  ordinary 
blotting  paper.  A  pretty  ragged  edge  is 
produced  by  tearing,  or  rather  sawing,  off 
a  narrow  strip  with  a  large-toothed  comb. 
In  this  manner  cut  four  or  five  pieces  of 
paper  of  the  desired  size.  Tie  together 
with  a  bright  ribbon  and  decorate  the  outer 
one  with  a  simple  “  Greenaway  ”  outline 
sketch  in  India  ink.  A  blotter  not  requir¬ 
ing  so  much  skill  in  the  way  of  drawing  is 


made  of  blotting  paper,  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  log.  Cut  four  leaves  of  equal  size,  the 
two  outer  of  yellow,  the  inner  of  red  and 
blue.  With  India  ink  finish  the  outer  in 
the  form  of  a  log  and  on  it  print,  “The 
Yule  Log,”  intertwined  with  sprigs  of 
holly.  Tie  with  a  narrow  scarlet  ribbon. 
(See  Fig.  404.) 

Shot  is  the  best  known  pen  cleaner.  Fill 
a  small  fancy  vase  with  shot,  and  a  splendid 
pen- wiper  is  made.  It  is  also  convenient  to 
have  one  at  hand  made  of  filter  paper.  Cut 
about  six  leaves,,  three  by  five  inches,  and 
tie  with  a  ribbon.  Decorate  the  outer  leaf 
with  a  sketch  in  India  ink.  A  decidedly 
pretty  design  for  this  is  that  of  a  little  girl 
lying  in  the  grass,  writing  in  a  large  book  ; 
her  hat  and  bunches  of  daisies  at  her  side. 
Underneath  print — “  Sketches  from  my 
Pen.”  Simply  the  quotation  in  large  fancy 
letters,  will  also  answer. 

For  a  calendar,  take  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
nine  by  twelve  inches,  and  cover  with 
ragged-edged  German  drawing  paper,  on 
which  has  been  drawn  some  dainty  design 
in  India  ink;  or  it  may  be  decorated  with 
bronze  paints.  A  small  calendar  is  glued 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  a  quota 
tion,  such  as,  “  Touch  us  lightly,  Time!  ”  is 


Yule  Log  Blotter.  Fig.  4  04, 

printed  across  the  top,  in  fancy  letters.  A 
strip  of  pasteboard  is  glued  to  the  back, 
forming  a  support. 

Laundry  bags  are  always  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  gentlemen.  They  may  be 
made  of  satin,  with  a  light  face,  and  darker 
back;  size  according  to  the  length  of  the 
printed  list.  The  laundry  account,  or  list, 
is  nicely  lettered  on  a  typewriter— some 
friend  may  do  this.  Or  if  a  number  are 
wanted,  by  clubbing  together,  thus  dividing 
the  expense,  any  number  of  lists  may  be 
printed.  Make  a  practical  list.  That  is, 
mention  only  such  articles  as  are  known  to 
be  used  by  the  recipients.  White  ties, 
vests,  suits,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  may 
usually  be  omitted.  anna  hinrichs. 


CHOICE  RECIPES. 

Mince  Pie  without  Apples.— One  quart 
of  grape  marmalade  ;  two  teacupfuls  of 
finely  minced  beef;  one  teacupful  of  suet, 
minced  ;  one  teacupful  of  molasses  ;  two 
teacupfuls  of  raisins;  one  teacupful  of 
rolled  cracker;  one-half  teacupful  of  vine¬ 
gar-more  if  liked  ;  two  teaspoonfuls  each 
of  ground  allspice  and  cinnamon;  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  pepper  and  salt.  Bake  in 
rich  pastry  crust  and  your  mince  pie  may 
be  good  enough  for  Thanksgiving. 

MARY  MANN. 

Delicious  Oyster  Patties. — These  may 
make  a  delightful  addition  to  any  State 
dinner,  holiday  or  otherwise,  and  may  be 
quickly  prepared  if  the  shells  are  baked  and 
the  butter  and  flour  mixed  beforehand.  The 
base  of  the  filling  is  one  cupful  of  rich 
drawn  butter,  prepared  by  rubbing  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  into  an  equal  or 
greater  quantity  of  butter,  and  adding  it 
gradually  to  one  cupful  of  hot  milk.  To 
this  is  added  one  quart  of  oysters,  minced 
fine  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt.  This  is  to  be 
cooked  five  minutes.  Cracker  crumbs  may 
be  used  in  place  of  part  of  the  flour,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Patty  shells  of  pastry  are  filled  with 
the  mixture,  set  in  the  oven  for  two  min¬ 
utes,  and  served  at  once.  L.  H. 

Perhaps  some  family  may  indulge  in 
roast  pork  or  roast  pig  for  Christmas;  if  not 
at  that  time,  however,  the  dangerous  season 
for  porkers  as  well  as  for  choice  young 
turkeys  is  coming  near,  and  a  recipe  for  a 
delightful  sage  and  onion  dressing  to  make 
these  still  more  savory  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated. 

Sage  and  Onion  Dressing.— Boil  two 
large  onions  in  sufficient  water  to  take  off 
the  strong  taste.  Meanwhile  soak  twice  or 
three  times  the  quantity  of  stale  bread  in  a 
small  amount  of  cold  water.  Chop  the 
onions  fine,  mix  them  with  the  bread 
crumbs,  and  add  two  teaspoonfuls  fine  sage 
(more  if  liked)  two  ounces  butter,  pepper 
aud  salt  to  season  highly,  and  one  well- 
beaten  egg.  m. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Each  Season 

Has  Its  own  peculiar  malady ;  but  with  the 
blood  maintained  in  a  state  of  uniform  vigor 
and  purity,  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 
the  system  readily  adapts  itself  to  changed 
conditions.  Composed  of  the  best  alteratives 
and  tonics,  and  being  Highly  concentrated, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  of  all  blood  medicines. 

“  For  some  years,  at  the  return  of  spring, 
I  had  serious  trouble  with  my  kidneys.  I 
was  unable  to  sleep  nights,  and  suffered 
greatly  with  pains  in  the  small  of  my  back. 
I  was  also  afflicted  with  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  indigestion.  These  symptoms 
were  much  worse  last  spring,  especially  the 
trouble  with  my  back.  A  friend  persuaded 
me  to  use  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  began 
taking  it,  and  my  troubles  all  disappeared.” 
—  Mrs.  Genevra  Belanger,  24  Bridge  st, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  Druggists.  $1,  six  $o.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


From  the  “Pacific  Journal.” 

“A  great  Invention  lias  been  made  by  Dr. 
Tutt  of  New  York.  He  has  produced 

Tutt’s  Hair  Dye 

which  imitates  nature  to  perfection;  it  acts 
instantaneously  and  is  perfectly  harmless.  ’ 
Price,  S*l.  Office,  39  &  41  Park  Plaee,  N,  Y. 


LADIE8’ 

Sewing  Companion. 

Holds  Spool.  Thread.  Pins 
Needles,  and  Thimbbs, Fastens 
to  dre«s  button  while  knitting, 
sewing  or  crocheting.  It  will 
please  you.  Samole.  mail,  25c„ 
2  for  40c.  1  doz.  1.35.  Agents 
wanted  New  England  Nov¬ 
elty  M’f’g  Co..  21  Portland 
Street,  Borioh  Mass. 


ARTHUR’S  1891 


HOME 

MAGAZINE 


40th 

YEAR 


CHOICE  ,  clean  literature: 
CHEAPEST  OF  ITS  CLASS,  A  A 
COMPLETE  HOME  MONTHLY. 


Stories.  Housekeeping,  Fashions,  Etc. 
$1  .50  A  YEAR. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  WITH  CLUB  RATES, 
AND  OTHER  INFORMATION;  NEW  STORY,  ETC. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

Philadelphia.  Penna. 


X'X  -X  OC'X  X'^Y' 

To  show  you  our  handsome  Household  .Maga¬ 
zine  conilurtal  by  “Jenny  June”  which  is  just 
what  vou  want.-we  will  send  it  to  you 


months 
_  for20c. 

Stamps  taken. 

Each  Number  has  81  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  FASHIONS,  HOISK- 
HOLD  WORK,  COOKING.  RE¬ 
CEIPTS,  ART  I \ST K  ICTION . 
CORRESPONDENCE,  I  .V  THE1 
, KITCHEN,  POETRY,  EMBOI1I- 
ERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  WORK., 
i  ETC.  Every  number  complete. 

^.The  Home  Maker,  i  Salaries  Paid 
Union  Square, 

Sew  York  City.  )  To  Agents. 

SewUoT  bt} 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prov • 
futile.  ^ 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) .  30  cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more.within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line.  ? 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extiv 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . 75  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New -Yorker  lv 


Single  copy,  per  year . #2.00 

•*  “  Six  mouths .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid... . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France . . .  3.04  ( 16^  f r. ) 

French  Colonies .  4.08 ;29^  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application.  _ 

Entered  St  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  Y, 

M  eeeond-eUM  mall  matter. 
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DEC.  6 


Publishers  Desk . 


An  Appreciated  Gift  Opens  The 
Heart. 

A  CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTION. 

Ah  many  of  our  subscribers  are  remem¬ 
bering  their  friends,  near  and  far,  by  order¬ 
ing  us  to  send  The  Rural  or  The  Garden 
to  them  for  a  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  practice  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  of  many  others  who  de¬ 
sire  to  favor  their  friends  at  Christmas 
time  with  a  present  that  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  its  giver  all  through  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  On  the  basis  of  our  “  Oonfi- 
dential  Letter  to  Old  Subscribers,”  this  is 
a  particularly  easy  thing  to  do  this  year,  in 
spite  of  “  hard  times.” 


THAT  “CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER.” 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
hearty  response  that  our  “Confidential 
Letter  to  Old  Subscribers  ” — recently  sent 
out— has  met  with  at  the  hands  of  our 
readers.  The  replies,  in  the  form  of  substan¬ 
tial  clubs  of  new  subscriptions,  are  a  great 
encouragement  for  us  to  keep  on  spending 
money  freely  and  working  as  we  never 
worked  before  to  make  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  the  “best”  of  its  class  in  the 
world,  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  all  the 
good  opinions  that  our  friends  are  shower¬ 
ing  upon  it.  It  is  mighty  hard  work, 
though,  to  keep  up  to  that  standard. 

We  mean  every  word  said  in  that  general 
letter,  and  ask  for  it  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  If  any  subscriber  has  not  received 
it,  wo  will  gladly  send  a  duplicate  on  re¬ 
quest. 


OUR  LITTLE  PRESENT. 

During  this  week  a  copy 
of  The  American  Garden 
will  be  mailed  to  every  regular  sub¬ 
scriber  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
We  ask  for  it  ( her  i)  only  that  respect¬ 
ful  consideratian  which  the  brawny , 
brainy  men  and  bright ,  thoughtful 
women  of  The  Rural  family  are  cer 
tain  to  render  to  The  Rural’s  bride. 
Please  remember  that  these  two  will 
join  hands  in  working  with  you  dur¬ 
ing  1891  at  a  cost  of  $3  for  the  year. 

If  you  act  on  the  suggestions  of 
our  “ Confidential  Letter"  the  cost 
may  be  even  less,  .jsgbfl 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent.  We  are 
willing  to  send  all  the  copies  that  may  be 
called  for  in  this  way. 


The  horse  Filemaker  won  the  jumping 
prize  at  the  Chicago  horse  show,  clearing 
seven  feet  2X  inches.  This  horse  was 
formerly  worked  on  a  coal  cart. 


VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE. 

“  An  Ensilage  and  Silo  Encyclopedia”  is 
what  the  large  and  handsomely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg. 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  is  often  called  because  it 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
these  subjects  in  addition  to  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  one  of  the  best 
lines  of  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters,  Fan¬ 
ning  Mills,  Broadcast  Sowers,  etc  ,  made 
in  this  country.  It  will  be  mailed  free  of 
charge  to  any  reader  of  this  paper. — Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Swine  Breeders’  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
January  20. 

Ohio  Agricultural  Convention,  Colum¬ 
bus,  January  15. 

Iowa  Wool  Growers’  Association,  Oska- 
loosa,  December  4. 

Michigan  Short  horn  breeders  meet  at 
Lansing,  December  17-18. 

Michigan  Merino  sheep  breeders,  Lan¬ 
sing,  December  16  and  17. 

Nehraska  Stock  Breeders’  Association, 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  February  10. 

Central  Michigan  Poultry  Association 
at  Battle  Creek  December  16-19. 

New  York  State  Merino  sheep  breeders 
meet  at  Rochester  December  9-10. 

Third  annual  meeting  of  the  Light 
Brahma  Club  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  13-17. 

Breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  in  England 
propose  to  make  special  classes  and  prizes 
for  EDglish-bred  Jerseys. 

American  Clydesdale  Association :  N.  P. 
Clark,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  president ;  C.  F. 
Mills,  Springfield,  Ill.,  secretary. 

The  English  Shropshire  Association 
offers  a  prize  of  $485  for  the  best  Shropshire 
sheep  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Merino  Sheep  Registry  Association  will  be 
held  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  December  10-11. 

American  Shire  Hoise  Association : 
Alex.  Galbraith,  Janesville,  Wis.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  Burgess,  Winona,  Ill.,  sec¬ 
retary. 

A  Suffolk  horse  association  has  been 
»  formed,  with  P.  Hopley  Lewis,  Iowa,  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Alex.  Galbraith,  Janesville,  Wis., 
secretary. 

In  the  catalogue  of  theWestern  New  York 
Jersey  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  is  an 
excellent  article  on  The  Jersey  Cow — Her 
Practical  Value. 

Ex-Congressman  W.  L.  Scott’s  horses 
were  sold  in  the  city  last  Thursday.  The 
highest  price,  $35,000,  was  paid  for  Bolen,  a 
son  of  Rayon  d’Or. 

The  American  Galloway  Association  has 
elected  David  McCrea,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
president,  and  Col.  M.  P.  Muir,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Mo.,  secretary. 

Officers  of  the  French  Draft  Horse  As¬ 
sociation  for  1890  are:  W.  M.  Springer, 
Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  president;  C.  E.  Stubbs, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  secretary. 

At  the  American  horse  show  at  Chicago 
many  Belgian  horses  were  exhibited.  This 
breed  of  draft  horses  has  great  uniformity 
of  type  and  excellent  quality. 

The  International  Trade  Company  of 
Chicago  and  Mexico  City  is  shipping  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  to  Mexico.  Mexicans  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  this  breed. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Shetland 
Pony  Club  for  1891  are  Hon.  L.  W.  Mitchell, 
of  Woosung,  Ill.,  president;  Murray  Hoag, 
of  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  secretary. 

The  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Society 
met  in  Chicago  November  6,  and  elected  Dr. 
S.  S  Baker,  Chicago,  president,  and  Dr.  J. 
F.  Pease,  Quincy,  Ill.,  secretary. 

The  officers  of  the  Hampshire  Down 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association  are  James 
Wood,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  president,  and 
John  J.  Gordon,  Mercer,  Pa.,  secretary. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  M.  Stanley  fodnd 
dishorning  practiced  by  some  of  the  tribes 
in  the  “Dark  Continent.”  Where  did  the 
savages  obtain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Haaff’s  book  ? 

The  officers  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  associa¬ 
tion  for  1891  are :  W.  M.  Fields,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  president ;  R.  A.  Stericker, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  secretary.  Buffalo  Bill 
has  joined  the  association. 

A  NEW  law  in  Indiana  requires  the  regis¬ 
try  of  stud  horses  with  the  clerks  of  the 
circuit  courts.  One  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  is  as  follows :  “  That  a  copy  of  such 
license  embracing  such  sworn  statements 
and  pedigree,  with  the  fee  the  owner  pro- 

Eoaes  to  charge  for  service,  shall  be  posted 
y  the  owner  of  such  sire  in  two  or  more 
conspicuous  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  the  sire  is  kept  for  service.” 


The  American  Hereford  Association  has 
502  members.  J.  A.  Funkhouser,  Platts- 
burg,  Mo,  is  president,  and  Charles  Gudgell, 
Independence,  Mo.,  secretary.  The  associ¬ 
ation  offers  $5,000  in  prizes  on  Ilerefords 
and  Hereford  grades  at  the  various  fairs, 
provided  the  classification  provides  for  com¬ 
petition  between  the  beef  breeds— otherwise 
$3,500. 

At  the  meeting  ot  the  American  Per- 
cheron  Horse  Breeders’  Association  the 
president  T.  W.  Palmer,  said  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  his  Percherons  were  pay¬ 
ing  him  or  not;  he  only  knew  that  they  had 
multiplied  in  number,  and  that  his  feed  bill 
had  increased  in  proportion.  He  said  that 
he  had  begun  to  advertise,  and  from  the 
number  of  letters  he  was  receiving  he  had 
no  doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  “  trust 
out  ”  a  good  many  horses  during  the  year. 

Customs  officers  at  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Newport  News  have  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  appointment  of  veterinary 
inspectors  at  those  ports  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Hereafter  they  will  refuse 
clearance  to  vessels  carrying  cattle  or  sheep 
until  they  shall  have  received  notice  that 
such  stock  have  been  duly  inspected.  Vet¬ 
erinary  inspectors :  At  Boston,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rose  ;  at  New  York,  Dr.  C.  B.  Michener;  at 
Norfolk,  Baltimore  and  at  Newport  News, 
Dr.  G.  C.  Faville. 

The  London  Live  Stock  Journal  says  it  is 
reported  that  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt’s 
famous  pair  of  driving  horses  are  out  of 
Percheron  mares.  This,  it  says,  does  not 
indicate  very  heavy  natural  draught  char¬ 
acteristics  in  the  French  breed,  as  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  lightest  and  most 
stylish  light  legged  horses  we  could 
scarcely  expect  good  carriage  horses  from 
Shires.  From  a  few  of  the  lightest  Clydes 
dales  carriage  horses  have  been  produced, 
which  were  stylish,  active  and  symmetri¬ 
cal,  but  few  would  think  of  setting  about 
raising  harness  horses  now  from  this  source. 

Continued  on  next  voge. 


PiSceUnncouss 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 

A  perfect,  arran  go- 
ment  l'or  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  on  or 
removed. 

Havo  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
wlien  fairly  tried. 
Mr.Moseman  of  C. 

M.  Moseman&Bros, 

N.  V.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  aro  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

8eores  of  similar  tes¬ 
timonials  rocoived. 

Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price, $3.00  per  Set  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-c  l  caner  an  1  one  extra  Sot  of  Calks 
i  ent  with  each  Sot.  Send  for  deseriptivo  circular . 

S.  W.  KENT.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


HQLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

Then  send  fora  Catalogue  ol  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
butter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ot  milk  per 
year. 

HORSES, 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American-bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Prices 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  &  LAMB 

SYRACUSE.  IV.  Y. 


Comfort  and.  Thrift  1 


As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN. 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING! 

SMITH’3  SELF-ADJUSTING  SWINO  STANCHION. 

tSf”  The  only  practical  Swing  Stanchion  Invented. 
Thousands  In  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

K.  G.  PARSONS  A  CO..  Addison.  Steuben  Co., N.Y. 


DAIRY  COWS.  HORSES,  PIGS.  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  AMMALB. 

The  large  and  increasing  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mail  application,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  .'n  the  Rural  Nkw-Yorker. 


STALLIONS  ! 


IO(*  Imported  Kegis- 

_  tered  Clyde,  Shire, 

and  Trotting  Slnllions 
FOR  SALK. 

Why  buy  your  imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  Importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address. 

DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages.  Write  to  J.  L. 
JU  SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


taken _ _ 

—  ’rd 
Chest  er  hogs. 
Recent  shipments 
'to  several  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Send  for  description 
.  li.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK. 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Th  o  us  a  n  d  s  In  use. 
Simple,  sufeand  eooks  quicker  than 
anythlngelse.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  «fe  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  IM.  MOMTOB 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
iast  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  In  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leadin’'  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr<  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  i2 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


PEESSEY’S  BBOODEB.-™!  gfisa: 

Huinnioutou  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $‘ii  and  $16  each. 
Langshuu  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  \V.  PitKSShY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  •  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  ull  ages 
for  Sale.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Did.  15  Jiailroads. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

ITIORDHOOK  K  KANICLH  are  among  the  largest. 

.  Ill  America  devoted  ex  lnslvely  to  the  breeding 
of  Hough  Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
or  puppies  sired  ny  our  best  Imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stases  Animals,  won  nt  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  C.  H.  '4REGQ, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Ts  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  <  lass  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  Is  only  8),(X)  a  year,  with  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.75  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  ollteo.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


Air  A  XTrpTJ  I  V  Every  retail  milk  dealer 
y\  xYi w  1  ill  I  "  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  illustrated  circular  of  the  Lou -Down  .Milk 
Wagons,  made  by  J.  U.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORK'S 
Karlvlile,  N.  A . 


BEES  and  HONEY. 

Send  to  tbo  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  lu  tho  world 
for  aamplecnpy  ofCLEANINCS  IN 
BEE  CULTURE  (» 

$1  Dilut'd  M  int-monthly), 
ami  a  U  pp  Ulna.  Catalogue 

of  BEE  KEEPERS’ 
-SUPPLIES.  Orr Our 
. - .—.A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture 

Win  a  cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  and  .'WO  cuts.  Price  $1.15 
Mention  thit  paper.  A.  I .  ROOT,  Medina. O. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 


HAKE  OUA1.IT Y, 
liARflE,  STYLISH,  EAHT 

Our  price*  have  been  put  at  tho  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  Die  quality  of  tint  mock  ottered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

Farm.-  -  * 


Elmwood  Stock 


In  writing  mention  this  paper. 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  as 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome.  Send  for  lllrni [rated  catalogue. 

JOHH,  W.  AKIN.  SCIPI0.H  1. 
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The  Human  Hotly. 

“  I  have  to  acknowledge,”  said  an  ancient 
philosopher,  “how  well  this  body  of  mine 
has  served  my  purpose.”  There  are,  alas  ! 
too  many  of  us  who  are  not  in  a  mood  to 
make  a  similar  acknowledgment.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  body  can  be  put  in  order,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  repaired,  and  the  acknowledgments 
will  follow. 

We  submit  a  few  testimonials  to  show 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen  Treatment  of  Dus.  Starkey 
&  Palen:  We  have  hundreds  of  others 
which  you  can  obtain,  free,  by  writing  to  us 
for  them. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “  I  used  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  an  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  lungs — but  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  made  me  entirely  well 
again.”  ,J.  R.  PKNICK,  Pembroke,  Ky., 
June  25,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “From  actual 
experience  I  can  say  that  I  regard  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  as  a  most 
marvelous  remedy  for  the  lungs  and 
throat.”  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jaconway,  McComb 
City,  Miss.,  or  Dardanelle,  Ark. 

Brochure  of  200  pages  sent  free.  It  is  a 
history  of  Compound  Oxygen,  its  nature, 
discovery  and  results,  with  a  great  number 
of  testimonials,  a  vast  accumulation  of  re¬ 
liable  evidence.  Address  Drs.  Starkey 
&  Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
— Adv. 


LIVE  STOCK-Continued. 

Dosing  a  Cat. — A  gentleman  uptown 
has  a  very  valuable  Angola  cat.  She  can¬ 
not  be  persuaded  to  take  physic.  It  has 
been  put  in  her  milk,  it  has  been  mixed 
with  her  meat,  it  has  even  been  rudely  aud 
violently  rubbed  in  her  mouth,  but  never 
has  she  been  deluded  or  forced  into  swallow¬ 
ing  any  of  it.  Last  week  a  gremi  Iri-h  girl 
appeared  among  the  household  servants. 
She  heard  about  the  failure  to  treat  the 
cat.  “Shure,”  said  she,  “give  me  the 
medicine  and  some  lard,  and  I’ll  warrant 
she’ll  be  ating  all  I  give  her.”  She  mixed 
the  powder  and  the  grease  and  smeared  it 
on  the  cat’s  sides.  Pussy  at  once  licked 
both  sides  clean  and  swallowed  all  the 
physic.  “Faith,”  said  the  servant  girl, 
“everybody  in  Ireland  does  know  how  to 
give  medicine  to  a  cat.”— New  York  Sun. 

About  the  only  “medical  treatment” 
most  cats  receive  is  a  chance  to  eat  a  dose 
of  catnip,  and  this  is  generally  enough  for 
them  when  they  have  plenty  of  exercise 
out-of  doors.  House  cats  that  spend  much 
of  their  time  under  the  stove  are  frequent¬ 
ly  ailing.  The  R.  N.-Y.  cured  a  cat  of  a 
cold  by  “swabbing”  the  interior  of  its 
throat  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water  and  rubbing  turpentine  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

TnE  Horse  Blanket.— As  to  blanketing 
horses  in  cold  weather,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  in  a  warm  stable,  except  that  a 
horse  looks  sleeker  when  covered.  But  in 
cool  or  cold  weather  a  horse  needs  protec¬ 
tion,  when  standing  out  of  doors,  especially 
if  sweating  or  if  a  cold  wind  is  blowing;  aud 
when  drawing  manure  or  doing  similar 
work  where  the  animal  has  to  stand  most 
of  the  time,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  blanket  on 
him  all  the  time,  unless  the  distance  from 
the  manure  pile  to  the  field  is  considerable. 
As  to  the  horse’s  head,  it  is  like  a  man’s 
face  and  does  not  need  covering  unless  the 
weather  is  very  cold  and  windy.  The  feet 
and  legs  of  animals  like  deer,  moose,  etc., 
need  only  the  protection  of  the  hair  though 
they  stand  on  the  snow  all  the  time  in  win¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  heard 
of  a  horse’s  feet  freezing,  but  I  have  often 
seen  horses  shiver  in  a cokl  wind;  so  I  think 
a  covering  for  the  legs  unnecessary.  In  a 
cold  stable,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  horse 
blanketed.  J.  w.  newton. 

Breeding  for  Sex.— An  English  breeder 
has  been  collecting  some  curious  statistics 
regarding  the  proportion  of  each  sex  in  the 
calves  dropped  in  different  herds.  Five 
herds  of  Guernseys  numbering  71  head  in 
all,  gave  the  following  figures  : 

CALVES  FROM  PUREBRED  SIRES  AND  DAMS. 

15  cows  got  35  hulls  ami  29  heifer  calves. 
17  "  "  30  “  32 

12  ••  “  21  “  20  “ 

24  ••  “  89  “  45  “ 

8  *'  *•  4  "  4  *• 

Total . 71  “  "  129  •*  130  •* 

This  shows  a  very  even  distribution  for 
whole  herds,  but  with  individual  cows  the 
result  is  very  different.  For  example,  this 
table  shows  that  some  cows  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  calves  of  one  sex  in  a 
marked  degree  : 

AVKRAUE  PROPORTION  OF  SKX  TO  EACH  COW. 

14  cows  gave  49  of  one  sex  15  of  the  other. 

15  -  85  "  11 


10 

*» 

29 

•  9 

24 

tl 

til 

•  21 

3 

It 

4 

‘  2 

Total. ... 

•• 

177 

53 

The  compiler  of  the  above  tables  says:  “The 
most  extreme  case  was  a  cow  which  gave 
eight  bull  calves  successively  and  uo  heif¬ 
ers.  Another  cow  gave  five  heifers  and  uo 
bulls.  Seveu  others  gave  three  of  one  sex 
only,  and  several  produced  four  to  one, 
others  three  to  one  and  so  forth.  There  was 
no  case  of  any  cow  having  more  than  four 
calves  in  which  one  sex  did  not  predom¬ 
inate.” 


To  Our  Readers. 


Responses  to  our  call  are  coming 
In  rapidly,  but  we  want  to  hear 
from  every  town  where  THE  R. 
N.-Y.  Is  taken. 

Please  write  us  a  postal  card  and 
tell  us  how  your  town  stands  on 
the  Fence  Question.  Are  USE¬ 
LESS  fences  coming  down?  Are 
USELESS  fences  being  built?  All 
answers  will  be  acknowledged. 

THE  EDITORS. 


OUR  FENCES. 

Down  They  Come. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  our  fences  began 
to  disappear,  and  they  have  been  coming 
down  ever  since.  Ours  are  mostly  of  rails 
and  as  soon  as  they  get  poor  they  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  places  where  they  stood  are 
cleared  up  and  they  are  not  replaced.  If  a 
field  is  needed  for  pasture  a  portable  fence 
is  built,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  needed  it 
is  removed.  After  a  few  more  years  fences 
will  be  scarce.  c.  w.  z. 

W.  Millburg,  Pa. 

Sentimentality  Must  be  Squelched. 

Do  we  maintain  useless  fences  ?  They 
are  not  useless  now,  but  would  be  were  it 
not  for  our  neighbors’  stock.  I  have  tried 
for  several  summers  past  to  have  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  running  of  stock  at  large 
more  rigidly  enforced.  Here  it  rests  with 
the  road  supervisors  to  take  up  the  vagrant 
stock.  When  complaint  reaches  one  of 
them  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  nuisance  is 
abated.  He  has  the  power  to  take  up  stock 
running  at  large  and  fine  the  owners;  but, 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  informs  the  owners, 
and  they  tell  pitiful  tales  and  make  profuse 
promises.  Then  they  keep  their  animals 
at  home  for  a  few  weeks  or  pretend  to  have 
the  children  herd  them,  aud  then  things  go 
on  the  same  as  usual  until  one  complains 
to  the  supervisor  again,  when  the  same 
performance  is  repeated.  Thus  two  or 
three  neighbors  keep  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  a  ferment,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  maintain  several  miles  of  fences  for  their 
benefit.  One  neighbor  claims  that  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  poor  house  if  he 
could  not  pasture  the  roadsides.  Possibly 
he  might;  but  I  believe  the  time  spent  in 
hunting  his  cows  and  horses  would  more 
than  pay  his  pasture  bill,  if  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  at  home.  As  things  are  now  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  for  the  community 
to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  county  asylum. 
What  to  do  next  we  hardly  know.  We  are 
not  dead  with  regard  to  the  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  but  merely  sleeping  until  a  new 
election.  c.  H.  R. 

Clark’s  Hill,  Ind. 

City  Fences  Doomed. 

In  this  city  the  good  work  against  the 
fence  nuisance  is  going  forward  and  is 
gaining  ground.  The  removal  of  front 
fences  gives  an  appearance  of  greater  depth 
to  the  yard,  and  causes  the  house,  dwelling 
or  cottage  to  stand  out  more  prominently 
aud  distinctly,  and  If  the  house  is  neat  and 
tasty  so  much  the  better.  In  some  cases  a 
rough  and  rustic  but  symmetrical  stone 
coping  is  substituted  along  the  front  bor¬ 
der  of  the  yard,  and  improves  its  appear¬ 
ance  where  terraces  do  not  exist.  But 
shall  the  abolition  of  fences  be  confined  to 
city  and  town  lots  f  There  are  strong  rea¬ 
sons  why  there  should  be  fewer  fences  on 
farms.  The  cost  is  the  first  item,  and  this 
is  continuous.  A  good  fence  once  erected 
must  be  watched  and  repaired  for  ever 
afterwards.  Then  comes  the  waste  of 
land,  aud  next  look  at  the  accumulation 
aud  growth  of  weeds  and  bushes  which 


must  be  cut  at  the  right  time  or  the  farm 
will  be  populated  with  noxious  weeds, 
and  hedges  will  monopolize  the  fence  rows. 
Moreover,  the  fence  system  leads  to  close 
pasturing,  which  is  a  great  injury  to  pros 
pectlve  mowing  fields,  and  in  fact  to  any 
field,  as  it  deprives  Nature  in  a  great 
measure  of  her  power  to  enrich  the  soil 
with  those  elements  of  plant  food  which 
are  so  essential  to  successful  crop  produc¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection,  so  long  as  we  de¬ 
pend  mainly  on  pasturing  to  keep  our 
milch  cows  going,  we  will  not  resort  to 
soiling  to  any  great  extent,  and  conse 
quently  the  manure  pile,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  farmer’s  best  bank,  will  not  be  in¬ 
creased.  I  believe  the  successful  farmers 
in  the  near  future  will  have  fewer  fences 
and  better  soils.  Cattle  will  be  fed  in 
stables  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  the  actual  pasture  fields  will  be 
merely  play  grounds  for  the  cattle,  and 
consist  of  only  one  or  two  lots  kept  for  this 
special  purpose.  f.  d. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Pickets. 

Useless  fences  are  down  and  must  stay 
down  in  our  township.  People  must  fence 
their  own  stock  in  and  not  other  people’s 
out,  so  that  a  man  who  has  no  stock  needs 
no  fence.  T.  B.  p. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

This  place  is  12  miles  west  of  the  Hudson 
The  farmers  are  removing  many  of  the 
division  fences,  and  in  some  cases  dispens¬ 
ing  with  road  fences.  Barbed  wire  fences 
and  tllbse  of  plain,  twisted  three-quarter- 
inch  wire  are  growing  in  favor,  w.  c.  H. 

Walden,  N.  Y. 

There  is  but  one  man  hereabouts,  besides 
myself,  who  thinks  so  many  fences  are  a  big 
drawback.  I  can  remove  a  board  fence  in 
less  time  than  would  be  required  to  keep 
the.  brush  and  weeds  down  along  a  stone 
wall.  DEW.  p. 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

After  some  agitation  a  year  or  so  ago  we 
succeeded  in  getting  an  ordinance  passed 
against  stock  running  at  large  on  our 
streets.  It  is  well  enforced  and  several  un 
stghtly  fences  have  been  taken  down. 
Lawns  are  more  carefully  kept,  and  more 
attention  is  given  to  sidewalks.  This  all 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  town  and  T 
believe  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  taking  down  all  useless  fences. 

Rockville,  Ind.  GEO.  w.  b. 

Many  farmers  are  removing  some  of  their 
fences,  leaving  only  the  line  fences  and 
those  around  their  pasture  lands.  They 
are  making  the  line  fences  very  substantial 
and  the  cross  fences  movable.  A  consider 
able  number  of  fences  have  been  already  re 
moved.  c.  H.  E. 

Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Some  useless  fences  are  coming  down, 
but  more  are  being  built.  *  g.  R. 

Poquetanuck,  Conn. 


Bkkcham's  Pills  cure  Bilious  anil  Nervous  Ills. 


The  Yorkshire  Herald  (England)  tells 
of  a  Short-horn  heifer,  Yorkshire  Rose,  that 
gave,  when  six  years  old,  a  carcass  weigh¬ 
ing  1,988  pounds.  When  4)^  years  old  her 
live  weight  was  3,094  pounds.  She  was  six 
feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  her  girth  was  1! 
feet,  and  she  measured  11  feet  3  inches  from 
her  nose  to  her  rump. 


PteccUancou.o’  §Umti,$inQ. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always* 
mention  The  Rural. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL  SB 

MOBILE  A  OHIO  BVILROM),  Cheap  lands, 
goodTuuUUhgooTwaterHiTmunjnmate.  Rood  markets 
lor  your  products,  and  in  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  In  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  It  Of  Ml  TRIP  I.A.Ml-SKKKKRs' 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MOBILE  etc  OHIO  HAIL 


II '  i  V  O. 

polium  our  terrTtor^at^rjTov^ates,  GOOII  FOB 


FORTY  DAYS  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
7777777  ^TTvcr^ForTT^nTe^nformatTon  In  regard  to 
rales  address  J.  ,V  EBERLE.  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  428  Chestnut  Street.  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO.,  or  G.  \V.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.  ,*  O.  K.  K.,  MOBILE.  ALA.  Address  the  ALA 
BAM  A  LAM)  AMI  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 
circulars  or  other 
Information  Iu  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


Save  You* 


HANDS 


TI7VTB 


AND 

KONBY 


»Y  USING 


Pit.  Msy  IB.  *88  ™K 
AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 

liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special  prices. 
Single  Peg  la  cents  in  stamps.  Manufactured  by 

KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  BLOOMlNiTiN,  ILL. 


££§t 


[all  steel  pressesT] 


Addins 

s6  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY.  N.Y. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  Burr: 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORlf  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Kx  positions.  Milling  Book 
and  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Company, 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  Fatfsfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers.  Rakes  Hay  Presses,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Circular.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  ,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  1ST  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


■Self  Guiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  corners.  Easier  driving, 

Mtruig liter  LIGHTER  DRAFT  than  any 

furrows,  and  ElllnlER  UitHr  I  pjLOW  on  or 

oil  wheels.  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  “FIN  ON  THE  FAU:»I,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.  m!&V'Asn- 

W  Special  prices  and  time  for  irln.1  given 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


rennsyiYama  agricultural  worn,  xors,  Fa. 
fc'arqahar’i  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Rills. 

8ead  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Si*, 
uonarj,  Traetiov  and  Automatic  Sa- 
ginet  »«ya>!aisy,  War-anted  eqna>or 
•uperiorta 

i  nay  mada. 


Mrtrp*.  A.  H.  FAROriUB  A  SON.  York.  Pa. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  sintidi-st 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
fooil  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettle*',  Hog ><*ulder*»,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


$95.00  1 0  cts. 


v  U  Iv  LtrjiA  v  I  One  #10  ntll  of  1779- 
one  *5  Bill  of  1777  ;  one  *10  Bill  of  1778  ,  one  *6  Bill  of 
l«<b  one  24  Shilling  Bill  of  177S  :  one  £<  Bill  of  1771; 
one  #3  Bill  of  1775  one  20  Shilling  Bill  of  1690.  We 
will  send  the  reprints  of  eight  Continental  Bills  by 
mall  for  only  10  cents.  Address 

AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO.,  Bufialo,  N.Y. 


nYQDFDCIA  Advice  sent  free  to  any  address* 
UlwrLrwIfli  Foodtoeat.  Food  to  avoid. 

John  H.  McAlvlu,  Lowell  Mass.  14  years  City  Treas 


.  JONES  SCALES 

THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST.” 


FOR  FREE  CAT*L°CUE 


I0NES  of  BINGHAMTON.  Binqhamton.  N.Y. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues." 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


DECEMBER. 


8. 


Look  out  for  bogus  detectives. 
These  gentry  are  preparing  to  do 
a  good  business.  Their  favorite 
scheme  is  to  advertise  for  young  men  to  do 
“detective”  work.  Many  young  farmers 
think  it  would  be  great  sport  to  become  de¬ 
tectives.  They  answer  the  advertisement 
and  each  receives  a  set  of  circulars  which 
inform  him  that,  if  he  will  send  $1,  or  $5,  or 
sometimes  $10,  he  will  receive  his  badge 
and  will  be  assigned  to  work  whenever  an 
opportunity  opens  in  his  locality.  He  sends 
the  money  and  receives  a  nickel  badge 
worth,  perhaps,  20  cents.  This  he  proudly 
pins  to  his  breast  and  waits  for  an  order 
to  do  special  work.  The  order  never  comes. 
His  friends  of  the  “  detective  agency  ”  have 
secured  his  money,  and  that  was  all  they 
wanted.  They  are  satisfied  and  he  ought 
to  be— that  he  is  a  silly  fellow.  Detectives 
are  born— not  made  by  wearing  a  20  cent 
badge  !  Sometimes  when  a  notorious  crim¬ 
inal  is  at  large,  such  “detectives”  make  a 
good  deal  of  fuss  and  occasionally  not  a 
little  effort  to  capture  him  and  obtain  any 
reward  that  may  be  offered  for  him.  Then 
they  engage  in  a  dangerous  business,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  likely  to  arrest  some  inno¬ 
cent  party,  and  having  no  more  right  to 
make  an  arrest  than  any  unofficial  neigh¬ 
bor,  they  are  liable  to  prosecution  for  false 
arrest  or  for  assault  even  if  they  only  lay 
their  hands  on  the  suspected  person.  Even 
the  regular,  bona-fide  private  detectives 
have  to  obtain  authority  from  the  county 
courts  before  they  can  lawfully  exercise 
their  profession. 


« 

*  * 


TnpcHflv  You  will  observe  that  thisgentle- 
^  man  has  a  very 

9- 


A  level  head  is  generally  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  steadiness  and  conservatism.  Your 
level-headed  man  never  “  slops  over,”  be¬ 
cause  he  never  permits  excitement  to  stam¬ 
pede  him  and  drive  his  feelings  into  waves. 
Rock  a  bucket  of  water  and  it  slops  over. 
Rock  a  bucket  of  meal  or  bran  and  it 
clings  together.  In  the  same  way  a  level¬ 
headed  man  does  not  allow  his  ideas  to  tip 
out  of  his  head.  But  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  being  too  level-headed,  too  cau¬ 
tious,  too  conservative,  too  little  influenced 
by  emotions.  The  man  in  the  picture  has 
such  a  head.  He  looks  as  though  somebody 
had  used  a  flat-iron  on  his  head  or  else  sat 
down  on  it  when  the  bones  were  soft.  This 
is  an  abnormal  condition.  Look  out  for  it. 
Stop  at  the  proper  level  with  your  head  as 
well  as  with  everything  else.  Rise  above  a 
“  dead  ”  level. 

# 

•  * 

WfidnPSdftV  Look  outtliat  you  donotcarry 
®  *  economy  to  excess.  Some 

I O.  people  lose  their  grip  on  econ¬ 
omy  and  let  it  slip  into  stinginess  or  ab¬ 
surdity.  This  note  from  the  Florida 
Agriculturist  is  not  bad  as  an  illustration 
of  economical  absurdity:  “  While  we  are 
economizing  why  not  practice  it  a  little  on 
the  mule  ?  If  you  ever  saw  a  dog  chasing 
a  mule,  you  would  observe  that  when  the 
dog  came  up  near  the  mule’s  head,  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  point  one  ear  at  a  charge  bay¬ 
onet  attitude  towards  the  dog,  and  if  the 
dog  took  the  proffered  bait,  the  mule  with 
lightning-like  speed  of  either  fore  or  hind 
feet,  would  release  himself  from  the  dog, 
with  an  impressive  warning  more  lasting 
than  the  dog’s  life.  This  is  a  stratagem 
the  mule  inherited  from  his  father,  and 
one  which  his  father  resorted  to  in  his 
warfare  with  the  wolf,  grizzly,  etc.  I  often 
see  some  old  mule  at  a  ‘  jog  trot,’  with 
his  ears  going  at  the  rate  of  60  seconds 
a  minute.  If  he  were  brought  to  a  sudden 


halt,  and  not  allowed  to  move  a  leg  joint, 
but  compelled  to  keep  up  the  same  rapid 
motion  of  his  ears  for  six  consecutive  hours, 
he  would  be  so  tired  that  he  would  prefer 
lying  down  and  resting  to  eating  clover. 
When  I  take  into  consideration  the  vermin, 
insects,  etc.,  that  continually  prey  upon  the 
mule’s  ears,  I  am  only  the  more  convinced 
that  I  could  take  the  food  that  it  now 
takes  to  grow  a  mule,  and  feed  it  to  one 
with  his  ears  pruned,  and  either  make  a 
larger  mule  or  have  a  surplus  of  food  when 
I  got  him  grown.” 

* 

*  * 

Thursday  kook out  y°u  know  what 

J  you  are  doing  when  you  try  to 
1  I  •  put  a  new  machine  together 
and  work  it.  Lots  of  good  and  useful  im¬ 
plements  are  condemned  as  worthless  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  people  who  tried  to  handle 
them  did  not  know  what  they  were  up  to. 
Some  friends  of  the  writer  undertook  to 
put  a  potato  planter  together.  They  came 
back  saying  that  something  must  be  wrong 
because  the  pieces  of  potato  would  not 
come  out. — “some  bolt  was  lost!”  Very 
intelligent  men  they  were,  too.  What  do 
you  suppose  was  wrong  ?  They  had  put 
the  seed  pieces  in  the  box  where  the  fertil¬ 
izer  should  have  gone.  No  wonder  it 
wouldn’t  “  work.”  A  good  many  useful 
machines  are  condemned  because  of  just 
such  things.  Be  alive  when  you  put  a  new 
machine  together.  The  directions  are  gen¬ 
erally  plain  enough  if  you  study  them  care¬ 
fully.  Manufacturers  of  some  machines, 
however,  might  easily  make  their  descrip¬ 
tions  more  understandable. 


most  reliable  banks  in  the  country,  too. 
Many  poor  people— nearly  all  Italians — 
had  small  sums  of  money  in  it  and  they 
got  hold  of  the  idea  that  their  money  was 
in  danger,  so  they  organized  a  “run”  and 
came  in  hundreds  to  get  their  money.  They 
made  a  line  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  The 
bank  was  “  all  right  ”  and  the  authorities 
examined  it,  but  these  Italians  would  not 
be  satisfied  because  a  lot  of  scamps  of  law¬ 
yers  and  speculators  got  among  them  and 
frightened  them  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  share  of  their  money.  For  instance,  these 
speculators  offered  to  buy  the  bank  books 
at  25  per  cent,  discount,  and  many  of  the 
poor  people  did  sell  their  books  in  this  way. 
It  was  a  fraud,  of  course,  but  there  are  lots 
of  frauds  among  us  who  are  playing  the 
same  game  only  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
This  is  a  cut-throat  age.  The  annual  inter¬ 
est  on  their  money  was  nearly  due,  but 
this  was  payable  only  on  condition  that 
they  did  not  withdraw  it  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  having  violated  this  proviso, 
they  lost  the  interest.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  scare,  many  of  them  returned  and 
again  deposited  their  money,  and  besought 
the  officers  to  allow  them  the  forfeited  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  the  request  was  promptly 
refused. 


milk,  and  milk  rules  low  in  price.  No 
doubt  the  consumer  pays  just  as  much  for 
it;  while  the  difference  will  go  into  the 
middlemen’s  pockets.”  That’s  so,  and  yet 
whistling  is  good  for  a  man’s  “spirits.” 
It’s  a  relief  and  a  stimulant.  Look  out 
that  you  can  add  what  this  same  friend 
does :  “  But  we  are  not  utterly  discouraged 
or  cast  down,  for  when  we  ‘  count  our  mer¬ 
cies  ’  we  find  a  good  balance  on  the  right 
side.” 


*  * 


Look  out  that  you  are  not  too 
easily  frightened  about  money 
matters.  There  was  a  “run”  on 
a  bank  in  this  city  last  week— one  of  the 


Friday 

I  2. 


Saturday  kook  out  for  that  chap  playing 

^  the  game  of  changing  sawdust 
*  3-  into  grain  by  a  "  new  process.” 
We  told  about  him  some  weeks  ago.  He 
will  circle  about  through  the  country,  sure 
that  the  high  prices  now  asked  for  grain 
will  induce  some  silly  farmer  to  believe  bis 
story.  Grain  is  high— higher  than  it  ought 
to  be  even  with  the  “short  crop.”  Just  as 
one  of  our  friends  writes  :  “  It  will  make 

farmers  whistle  to  pay  their  feed  bills  this 
winter  and  spring  for  the  production  of 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
the  new  tariff  on  eggs  will  stimulate  the 
poultry  business  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States.  Poultry  breeders  look  for 
large  sales  of  eggs  and  fowls  for  breeding 
purposes  next  spring.  The  McKinley  Bill 
can  never  put  a  tariff  on  lice  and  cold. 
Kerosene  and  tarred  paper  are  more  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

PijsccUancims  §Mucrti$'ing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 

ASrJF‘H°Ttl- 

A  •  Beach 

'I  _  Va.' 
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CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  of  c-eosoted  houses. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

711  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

NOVEIi— CONCISE — PR  ACTICAL. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  189  1  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 


THIS  valuable  little  manual  has  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  todo  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plaiuly  and  briefly  wbat  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  Is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  especially  for  it,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Seedage. 

Chapter  II. — Separation  and  Division. 

Chapter  III.— Layerage. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 

Chapter  V.-Grnftnge.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 
Chnpter  VI.— Nursery  List 

Tnis  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a  short  statement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  flrst 
flve  chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  In 
he  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  method  : 

ACER  (Maple).  Sapindacece.  Stocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  A  dasycarpum,  come  readily 
if  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultural  varieties  are  layered, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting.  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  either  by  whip  or  veneer- 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  In  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  both  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

PH VLl.OC ACTUS.  PHYLLOCEREUS.  DISOCACTUS  (Leaf  Cactus).  Cactecr. 

Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  in  rather  sandy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  Inches  in  length, 
root  readily  in  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temperature  of  about  (SO  degrees,  and  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  Juicy, 
they  may  he  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  planting. 

UOOSEBER  R  Y.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  he  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  thev  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  tho  sand  in  t tie  spring.  Cuttings,  ti  to  8  inches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  Inserted  two  thirds  their  leug'h,  usually  grow  reaiily, 
especially  if  taken  in  August  or  September  and  stored  (luring  winter. 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  layers,  and  tho  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  layered  In  tills  country.  Mound-layering  Is  usually  employed, 
the  English  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  In  layerage  two  years,  nut  the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nurserv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools.  Green-layering  during 
summer  Is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties. 

Chapter  VII.— Pollination. 

This  hook  is  now  completed,  and  It  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 


A  FLOWER  OF  “  NICOT1ANA  AFFINE,”  AND  ONE  PREPARED  FOR  POLLINATION 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


COVERED  LAYER  OF  VIBURNUM. 


Will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  December.  Orders  filled  consecutively  as  leceived. 
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Poultry  Yard. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

The  manager  of  the  poultry  department 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  gives 
brief  notes  on  some  of  the  leading  breeds. 
His  views,  remember,  are  tempered  by  the 
cold  climate  and  exposed  situation  of  a 
Canadian  farm. 

Plymouth  Rocks.— A  hardy,  vigorous 
breed,  growing  rapidly  to  large  size.  Small 
bones,  great  and  rapid  flesh-formers.  Male 
birds  go  up  to  10  and  12  pounds;  cockerels 
reach  eight  pounds  in  early  fall.  Females 
good  layers,  good  sitters,  good  mothers.  A 
breed  well  suited  to  the  climate.  Chickens 
hardy.  The  best  all-round  fowl  for  farmers. 
Pullets  lay  from  4 )4  to  six  months  of  age. 

Wyandottes. — A  comparatively  new 
breed,  of  great  merit.  Cross  of  Dark  Brahma 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg.  Matures 
rapidly,  having  small  bones  and  putting  on 
flesh  easily.  Males  go  up  to  seven,  eight 
and  nine  pounds.  Females  are  good  layers, 
good  sitters,  good  mothers  ;  apt  to  become 
broody,  but  easily  broken  up  and  lay  soon 
after.  Chickens  hardy.  A  good  fowl  for 
farmers.  Pullets  lay  when  five  months  old. 

Dorkings. — A  breed  very  much  prized  in 
England  for  its  table  qualities.  In  this 
country  they  are  sensitive,  when  chickens, 
to  the  fall  weather,  and  are  harder  to  rear 
than  Plymouth  Rocks  or  White  Leghorns. 
The  colored  are  the  best  suited  to  this  part 
of  the  Dominion.  While  a  breed  of  great 
merit,  they  are  not  hardy  enough  for  the 
farmers  to  take  hold  of.  Crossed  with  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  an  excellent  result  is 
attained. 

Brahmas. — A  well  known  and  old-estab¬ 
lished  breed,  with  many  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  Gro;v  to  large  size  and  heavy 
weight,  but  take  time  to  do  so.  Have  large 
frames,  and  a  good  deal  of  feed  is  required 
to  put  flesh  on  them.  Are  very  hardy,  both 
as  chickens  and  fowls.  Are  quiet,  and 
bear  confinement  well.  Females  are  fair 
layers  of  eggs  of  good  size,  but  rather  heavy 
for  early  sitters  (when  egg-shells  are  likely 
to  be  thin),  and  apt  to  be  clumsy  as  moth¬ 
ers.  After  seven  or  eight  months  of  age 
males  make  good  table  fowls.  Pullets  lay 
at  seven  months  of  age. 

Buff  Cochins.— Another  of  the  Asiatic 
family  that  has  many  friends.  Like  the 
Brahmas,  they  grow  to  large  size,  but  take 
time  to  do  so.  Are  very  quiet,  and  stand 
limited  quarters  well.  The  females  are 
good  sitters  and  careful  mothers,  fair  lay¬ 
ers  of  a  large  egg  (when  hens)  of  rich  color. 
Pullets  lay  when  seven  months  old  ;  males 
grow  to  heavy  weights;  chickens  and  fowls 
hardy. 

Houdans.— A  breed  of  French  fowls  of 
some  merit  as  layers,  but  do  not  grow  to 
the  same  weight  in  this  as  they  do  in  the 
country  of  their  origin.  Are  non-sitters, 
and  lay  a  white  egg  of  rather  more  than 
average  size.  Chickens  are  hardy,  mature 
rapidly,  and  are  great  foragers.  Are  not 
so  suitable  for  farmers  as  either  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  White  Leghorns.  Owing  to  heavy 
crest  on  top  of  head  are  apt  to  fall  easy 
prey  to  hawks  and  other  enemies  of  the 
poultry  yard.  Crest  will  freeze  and  be¬ 
come  solid  with  ice  where  water  is  not  kept 
from  freezing  or  a  fountain  with  narrow 
lip  is  not  used.  A  good  table  fowl. 

White  Leghorns.— One  of  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  at  all  seasons,  when  properly  handled 
and  cared  for,  as  all  fowls  should  be.  Are 
non-sitters,  hardy,  and  mature  rapidly. 
Will  lay  well  in  winter,  in  a  moderately 
comfortable  house.  Chickens  thrive  well 
and  feather  quickly.  Hens  lay  a  white  egg 
of  large  size.  Pullets  lay  at  five  or  six 
months,  sooner  if  hatched  early.  The 
Brown  and  Black  Leghorns  are  also  great 
layers.  They  are  good  fowls  for  farmers 
when  kept  with  a  breed  of  sitters.  Great 
flyers,  like  all  the  Spanish  family. 

Black  Minorcas.— An  old  English  breed, 
comparatively  new  to  this  country,  and 
fast  taking  the  place  of  the  Black  Spanish. 
They  are  as  good  layers  as  the  Black  Span¬ 
ish,  and  grow  to  much  heavier  weights,  the 
males  making  fair  table  fowls.  They  are 
given  weight  allowance  in  the  new  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Excellence  (American).  They  lay 
well  in  winter,  properly  housed.  Both  fowls 
and  chickens  are  hardy :  the  latter  grow 
rapidly.  The  males  have  large  and  high 
combs,  which  must  be  kept  from  freezing. 
Pullets  lay  at  five  or  six  months  of  age. 


Hens  can  talk.  We  saw  one  the  other 
day  distinctly  ask  another  to  pick  some¬ 
thing  off  its  bill.  The  request  was  granted, 
too.  We  believe  the  hens  discuss,  among 
themselves,  the  treatment  they  receive 
from  the  members  of  the  family.  Their  re¬ 
marks  about  some  folks  may  be  imagined. 


SCRATCHINGS. 

Start  the  hens  with  a  warm  breakfast. 

Have  you  any  two-year-old  hens  ?  Do 
they  lay  ?  Does  it  pay  to  keep  them  after 
the  first  year  ? 

The  Ontario  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  first  exhibition  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  Januarv  20 — 23. 

Spongia  is  the  new  homeopathic  remedy 
for  roup  in  fowls.  The  homeopathic  sys¬ 
tem  would  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  poul¬ 
try. 

We  find  the  same  hens  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  roost  night  after  night.  Such 
hens  evidently  have  an  affection  for  each 
other. 

Some  people  get  the  idea  into  their  heads 
that  purebred  stock  is  more  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease,  but  that  is  a  very  wrong  impression  ; 
true,  any  breed  can  be  inbred  until  it  is 
weakened  in  constitution,  but  by  infusing 
fresh  blood  every  year,  pure  breeds  will  be 
as  thrifty  and  vigorous  as  cross-bred 
fowls,  and  certainly  made  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  more  profitable  to  rear,  as 
many  birds  can  be  sold  at  much  better 
prices  than  are  paid  for  ordinary  cross  bred 
or  mongrel  stock.— Florida  Dispatch. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  farmers  who 
try  purebred  stock  do  inbreed. 

Profit  on  150  Fowls.— 

Chickens  and  fowls  sold,  -169  pounds _ $55  82 

Eggs  sold  8,419 .  155  69 

$211  51 

To  the  eggs  and  fowls  sold  ought  to  be 
added  the  eggs  used  and  the  chickens  killed 
for  the  family  to  the  value  of,  perhaps,  $20. 
The  expenses  were : 


Whole  corn,  355  bushels . $143  2o 

Cracked  corn,  500  pounds .  4  50 

Bone  meal.  200  pounds .  4  00 


$151  70 

Thus  there  was  a  credit  balance  of  $5!)  81 
towards  paying  for  the  houses  and  the  care 
of  the  fowls,  besides  the  manure  and  feed 
for  six  guinea  hens  and  the  profits  on  six 
guinea  eggs  and  one  guinea  sold.  The  feed 
was  sometimes  varied  by  giving  wheat 
bran  and  screenings.  Lime  was  provided 
and  an  occasional  supply  of  ashes  for  bath¬ 
ing  purposes.  They  have  three  houses,  one 
of  which  cost  about  $100  and  the  other  two 
about  $60.  They  run  in  the  orchards,  and 
are  fed  so  that  they  will  not  eat  hard  ap¬ 
ples  or  pears.  Some  fowls  have  been  lost 
by  disease,  but  the  stock  is  kept  up  and  the 
birds  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J.  i.  j.  blackwell. 


STRAIGHT  HITS. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  asserted  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  is  so  impracticable  that  it 
cannot  open  the  world’s  market  to  “another 
bushel  of  wheat  or  another  barrel  of  pork.” 

Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  in  his  historic 
tariff  message  said  that  our  progress 
toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not  be  im¬ 
proved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of 
protection  and  free  trade.  It  is  a  con¬ 
dition  which  confronts  us— not  a  theory. 
The  persistent  claim  that  all  efforts 
to  relieve  the  people  from  unjust  and 
unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  the 
so  -  called  free  traders,  is  mischievous 
and  far  removed  from  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  public  good.  The  simple 
and  plain  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  people 
is  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the 
government,  and  to  restore  to  the  business 
of  the  country  the  money  which  we  hold  in 
the  Treasury  through  the  perversion  of 
governmental  powers.  These  things  can 
and  should  be  done  with  safety  to  all  our 
industries,  without  danger  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  remunerative  labor  which  our 
workingmen  need,  and  with  benefit  to 
them  and  all  our  people,  by  cheapening 
their  means  of  subsistence  and  increasing 
the  measure  of  their  comforts. 

The  Alliance  on  the  Square.— We 
are  here  to  stay.  This  great  reform  move¬ 
ment  will  not  cease  until  it  has  impressed 
itself  indelibly  on  the  nation’s  history. 
Financial  reform  is  the  necessity  of  the 
hour,  and  it  must  come.  The  press  and 
the  voice  of  the  stump-speakers  were  our 
only  assistants.  The  Alliance  had  no  cam¬ 
paign  fund,  no  boodle.  If  we  had  had 
money  we  would  not  have  used  it.  The 
virtue  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  are 
the  things  to  appeal  to.  Our  methods  were 
fair  and  square,  and  the  whole  world  could 
see  what  we  were  doing.  The  principles  on 
which  the  Alliance  is  founded  are  solid  and 
correct;  we  must  succeed.— L.  L.  Polk, 
President  National  Farmers’  Alliance. 

They  Are  Already  Advancing.— As 
the  weeks  and  months  go  by  the  prices  of 
goods,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  will  ad¬ 
vance.  Every  week  the  purchaser  will  no¬ 


tice  that  something  is  a  little  higher,  and 
will  curse  those  who  passed  the  bill.  Fin¬ 
ally,  in  a  year  or  so,  prices  and  the  curses 
at  the  McKinley  Bill  and  the  Congressmen 
who  voted  for  it,  will  reach  the  maximum. 
—Chicago  Tribune,  (Rep.) 

Free  Trade  (?)  Wages  for  Free 
Traders.— That  was  a  smart  trick  of  the 
Canton  company  that  reduced  the  wages 
of  its  Democratic  employees  one-third  be¬ 
cause  they  voted  for  Warwick,  while  the 
wages  of  the  Republicans  who  voted  for 
McKinley  were  not  disturbed.  A  member 
of  that  company  publicly  announced  that 
henceforth  his  concern  would  pay  free 
traders  free  trade  wages.  In  short,  it  was 
a  discharge  of  all  Democrats.  It  was  a  con¬ 
temptible  as  well  as  unbusiness-like  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  will  not  find  indorsement 
anywhere.— Rochester  Herald,  (Ind.) 

A  Pointer  for  Future  Action.— The 
wonderful  victories  of  the  farmers  in  the 
West  and  South  show  what  can  be  done  by 
organized  effort  and  strict  adherence  to 
principle.  Had  Ohio  farmers  made  a  good 
platform,  one  which  pleased  the  people  in¬ 
stead  of  the  politicians,  this  State  would 
.have  been  heard  from. — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  (Dem.) 

Keep  Your  Weather  Eye  on  That 
Farmers’  Alliance.— It  is  getting  to  be  a 
powerful  organization,  and  if  it  continues 
to  grow  in  the  next  two  years  as  it  has 
grown  during  the  last  two,  it  will  become  a 
political  factor  in  the  campaign  of  1892. 
It  represents  a  tendency  of  the  times — the 
tendency  toward  a  paternal  government — 
which  in  our  judgment  is  fraught  with 
boundless  danger.  The  Alliance  must 
think  a  little  more  profoundly  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  As  it  grows  older  it  will  probably 
grow  wiser,  and  so  become  a  healthy, 
hearty,  vigorous  and  inspiring  element  in 
our  American  life.  The  Government  at 
Washington  should  be  curtailed,  not  en¬ 
larged.  A  President  is  nothing  more  than 
the  people’s  servant.  If  he  is  ever  allowed 
to  become  their  master  you  may  as  well 
order  a  tombstone,  for  our  liberties  will 
languish  and  die.  The  Alliance  folk  must 
come  round  to  that  basis  before  they  can 
stand  firm. — New  York  Herald. 


eUaneoujs  jumping. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


TH  K  C*  V  C®™p'e‘e  LADIES  GUIDE 

"  ^  la  KS  VJ  T  Alice  B.  Stockhum,  31.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  A  CENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 

Prepaid $2. 75.  A.  B.  Stocfcliain  &  Co. ,  157  La  Salle  St.  .Chicago. 


AGENTS 


and  Farmen  with  no  experience  make  C2.50  an 
hour  duringspare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  021  one  day. 
$81  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proof,  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


DOUBLE 
Sreeeh- Loader 

$7.75. 

RIFLES  $2.00 
PISTOLS  75e 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  joa 
bay,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELhACLESIEST, 

180  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


C7C  oofneocn  ooa  month  can  be  made 

I  « ■  ““  IU  y  A  <J  U  ■  workin  g  for  us.  Persons  pre¬ 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
employed  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  cities, 
a  F.  JOHNSON  Z  OCX,  1009  Main  St,  Richmond,  Vs. 


deaf: 


■NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck's  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_  CUSHIONS.  5Vhispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fall.  Sold  by  F.  IilSCOX, 
only,  853  BrMway,  flew  York,  Write  for  book  of  proofs  FKEJC. 


’ITEMS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guidf , 


j  F I  J  School, Club  &  Parlor.' Best  out.  Cata- 

I  SuVM  9  Wr4>  logue  free.  T.S.  DENisoN.Chioago.ill. 


M  J  C  D  C"  C Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
■  IF  S?  '  ■■  1. 1  lor  all  tho  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho- 

Wlfll  If  k  Ipgraph,  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  £>ipc  Cards  Ac., 
Samples  o t  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTU,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


CARDS 


FINEST  OOOpa  LATEST  STYLES.  C"D  C  C 
lowest  prices.  Samples  *  M 1 1. 
LAC  RE  L  CARD  CO..  CLINTONV1Ll.JL  CONN. 


Game  of  Forfeit,  with  fill!  directions,  275  Autograph 
Album  Selections,  11  Parlor  Games,  50  Conundrums.  Game  of 
Fortune.  Mystic  Age  Table.  Magic  Music.  Game  f  ^ 
of  letters.  The  new  book.  Order  of  the  Whittle,  f  If  F  ► 
Language  of  Flowers,  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  Game  of  Shadow  9  11  ™ 

Buff  and  13  Masrical  Experiments.  All  the  above  on  receipt  of  3  cents  for  poet- 
age. etc.  Address,  NASSAU  NOVELTY  WORKS. 53  &  GO  Fulton  St.  New  York 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

Located  at  Claremont,  on  James  River.  Twenty 
acres  unimproved.  Will  supply  $100  worth  fruit 
trees  and  vines  to  purchaser.  For  particulars, 

Address  G.  R.  K.,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS 

Free  new  Circular. 


Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
prosperous  \orthern  people. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va 


Y  OU  are  now  consid¬ 
ering  what  you  will 
read  for  the  comino-  win- 

O 

ter ;  we  are  anxious  that 
it  should  be  Scribner’s 
Magazine.  Already 
several  hundreds  of  the  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  take  Scribner’s;  we 
will  make  an  offer  which  should  increase  this 
number  ten-fold.  The  price  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine  is  three  dollars  a  year.  It  is 


*!rs.  Jh  0. 
Whitney  says: 

“ I  should  say  to 
any  one  who  asked 
counsel  in  choice  that 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
has  been  my  own 
choice  among  its 
compeers,  and  fa¬ 
vored  in  my  family . . 
I  do  think  that  when 
people  are  in  any  way 
limited  in  their  access 
to  books,  such  a  ma¬ 
gazine  as  yours  is 

most  valuable . 

Complete,  and  bound 
together,  it  is  a  little 
library,  a  treasure  for 
a  household.” 


luxuriously  illustrated  and  represents  what  is  best  in  American 


Literature.  Therefore : 


To  any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  who  will  remit  $1.00, 
we  will  send  the  Magazine  from  October,  1S90,  to  March,  1891, 
inclusive.  This  offer  is  made  to  new  subscribers  only,  and  this 
advertisement  must  be  mentioned. 

As  a  matter  of  quantity  only,  it  is  well  to  know  that  for 
this  investment  of  $i.oo  you  will  receive  Soo  well  illustrated 
pages.  This  very  low  rate  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  you  will 
eventually  become  a  regular  subscriber. 


In  a  recent  letter  Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  says  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine,  that : 

“  Its  influence  towards  good  tastes  and  a  larger  way  of  looking  at  things,  is  felt  more 
and  more  by  those  readers  who  spend  more  of  their  time,  as  I  do,  in  a  country  town. 
They  cannot  help  looking  for  its  coming,  month  by  month  ;  as  if  it  were  an  entertaining 
guest  certain  to  have  a  store  of  pleasant  suggestions  and  amusement.” 


Remittances  should  be  made  to  CHARLES  SCRIB¬ 
NER’S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

You  cannot  cure  haras  with  a  hammer, 

Nor  manage  a  dram  with  a  drama. 

Stew  plums  with  a  plumber, 

Do  sums  with  a  summer, 

Nor  yet  shear  a  ram  with  a  rammer. 

Lawrence  American. 

A  :  “  How  much  Miss  Homely  looks  like 
her  mother.”  B:  “Yes,  the  resemblance 
is  positively  frightful.”— Texas  Siftings. 

Noah  :  “  Well,  this  is  exasperating  I” 

Ham:  “  What  is  it  ?”  Noah:  “We  have 
the  greatest  show  on  earth  here,  and  no  one 
to  see  it.”— Harper’s  Bazar. 

Preparing  for  an  Emergency.— Mrs. 
Blingo  :  “  My  dear,  why  did  you  get  two 
brushes  for  this  bottle  of  mucilage  ?”  Mr. 
Blingo  :  “  I  got  one  to  dip  in  the  ink-well.” 
— Puck . 

“  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?” 

“  I’m  going  to  sneeze,  kind  sir,”  she  said. 

“•  And  at  whom  will  you  sneeze,  my  pretty  maid?” 

“  Alchoo !  atchoo  !  kind  sir,”  she  said. 

—Binghamton  Leader. 

Flotsam  :  “  Do  you  know  the  tides  have 
been  higher  for  the  past  week  than  they 
have  been  in  years.”  Jetsam:  “Yes; 
McKinley  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.” 
—Puck. 

Visitor:  “Isn’t  your  mother  afraid, 

Willie,  of  catching  cold  in  those  slippers  ?  ” 
Willie :  “  Huh,  I  guess  you  don’t  know 

them  slippers  !  Ma  uses  them  to  warm  the 
whole  family  with.” — American  Grocer. 

A  Trouble  Easily  Cured.— Distressed 
young  mother,  traveling  with  weeping  in¬ 
fant  :  “  Dear,  dear  ;  I  don’t  know  what  to 

do  with  this  baby.”  Kind  and  thoughtful 
bachelor  in  next  seat :  “  Madame,  shall  I 

open  the  window  for  you  f  ”— Boston 
Courier. 

The  blushing  bride-elect  was  rehearsing 
the  ceremony  about  to  take  place.  “I 
shall  expect  you  to  give  me  away,  papa,” 
she  said.  “  I  am  afraid  I  have  done  it  al¬ 
ready,  Carolina,”  replied  the  old  man, 
nervously.  “I  told  your  Herbert  this 
morning  you  had  a  disposition  just  like 
your  mother’s.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


PijsreUattcoujs 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  ^hen  wjdtjq"  to  advertisers 

PURE  nTtR ATE  SODA 

anv  quantities  for  Agricultural  purposes:  low<  st  prices 
\V.  !».  POWELL,  Fertilizer  Mfr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VIRGINIA 

R.B. CHAFFIN  &  CO.  RICHMOND, VA. 


Orange  groves  and  fruit  orchards  for 

SALE.- Railroad  fare  refunded  ;  hotel  rales  *5 
a  week  Florida  Home  Journal  free.  E.  RUMLEY, 
Keuka,  Fla. 


WILL  SAVE 
1-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 

temember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
tin  EASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  line 
mnrites  Evervthing  in  the  shape  of  GRINDING 
LLS  Address  for  catalogue, 

rOVER  MFG.  GO  If  !'°Vi: EERO kt!’  ill. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 

Power  Combined 


NEWPARLORCAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  in¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  St. 

Everybody  needs  it  for 

S  Health  and 
Amusement. 

l’at.  Feb. 

10, 1889. 

Mailed 
postpaid. 

Nickel,  $1. 

Bronze, 

75  cents. 

ELASTIC  TIP  COMPANY, 

Cor.  Comhill  and  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass  aN 

also  Patentees  ol  RUBBER  ELASTIC  FURBITURE  TIFS<s 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 


Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made. 

Full  instructions  for  erecting  sent  with 
the  first  mill.  All  Wind  Mills  war¬ 
ranted.  For  Circulars  and  Prices 
‘iddrcsB 

THK  PERKINS’  WIND  MILL 
AND  AX  CO., 

vgents  Wanted.  Mishawaka  Ind. 
Mention  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICF^ 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  M  .ti¬ 
er  Harness.  single  ST  to  ®S(».  ’  .hie 

S18.50  to  $40.  Illustrated  catalog1  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Ow  ,  N  ,Y. 
-  E - 


flhampion  Pvapoiator. 

For  MAPLE,  SORGHUM,  CIDER, 

w  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES.  ' 

Corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity.  Small  interchanged 


ing  and  storing,  and  a  Perl 
Automatic  It  emulator. 

The  Champion  is  as  great 
an  improvement  over  t  he 
Cook  Pan  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  old  iron  ket¬ 
tle,  hung  od  a  fence  rail.:' 

The  C.  H.  CRIMM 
h  MFC.  CO.  — 

mdson,  Ohio  and  Rutland,  Vt. 


Cata. 
logues 

Free. 

Mention 
this  paper. 


Gutter 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  In 
every  way  THE  BEST  FEED  CUTTER  marie.  All 
Sizes,  for  Hand  or  Power.  Carriers  any  Icgtn.  For 
Low  Prices  anri  Best  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  “E  ”  Valuable  “ Ensilage  Encyclopedia” 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Also  Manufac 
turers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  Fanning  Mill,  and 
a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers  and  Horse  Power  Jacks. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sens  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 

Kirackls  Joins  A  Screw  Prewea  Cretan 
IwraSore.  'st-o  Sand  for 

S  SuKt«rttniuhi  llSWWatarftt  .-.v'vnjs  N  i 

CLARK'S 

ROOT  CUTTERS. 


Acknowledged  hy  nil 
stock-' alsers  to  be  the 
only  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Clrui'ar. 

HIGGANUM 

M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Ufll  I  DADFR  of  attractive  styles,  at  ex- 

”  ALL  r  Hitn  treme  y  low  prices.  For  8c.  post¬ 
age  we  will  send  to  any  address  samples  with  borders 
to  match,  of  papers  ranging  in  price  from  6c.  to  50c. 
a  roll.  A.  L.  DIAMENT  &  CO  .  DOB  Mark- 1  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE 


TIIE  BEST  TOOL 
ever  invented  for  the  use  of 
Florists,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Farmers.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  more  work 
than  four  men  can  possibly 
do  with  common  hand  or 
scuffle  hoes. 


THIS  HOE 

is  practically  indestructible, 
the  frame  and  cutters  being 
forged  entirely  from  High- 
grade  steel. 

It  will  not  break — will 
work  in  rows  of  all  widths 
from  four  inches  upwards; 
will  pay  for  its  cost  in  ten 
hours’  work. 


EST"  Send  to  us  for  Special  Circulars  which  illustrate  all  the  points  of  this  great 
labor-saving  implement.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  implement  dealer,  seud 
us  $7,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Hoe,  express  paid  through. 


MILKING  TUBES. 

For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats. 

We  make  these  Tubes  in  three  sizes,  of  white  metal,  heavily  silver-plated.  Price  of 
regular  size,  same  as  shown  in  cut,  25  cents  each,  or  five  for  $1.  Send  for  Circulars. 


If  you  want  the  most  Won- 

DEKKUL,  EXTRAORDINARY, 

Simple  Wind  Mill  of  the  age, 
get  it  oj  parties  who  have  made 
a  business  of  building  Mills  Jor 
over  25  years.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  giving  full  information. 
SIZES  AND  KINDS  BUILT 

more  than  any  other  house  iD 
the  world.  Pumps,  Cylinders, 
Tanks,  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Address, 

PhullenKc  IV in tl  Mill  A  Fred  Ml] 
Co.,  Batavia,  I  lliii ols. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


RUHS 

EASY 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  (lull  y. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighsonly 
i  I  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  30,00c  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.  First  order  secures  the  agency.  FOLDING  SAWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  303  to  311  So.  Canul  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


s 


HORTHAftD 

if  nation*  procured  all  j 

end  for  circular.  W.U.CII 


Writing  thoroughly  tough 
by  mail  or  personally 
jupiis  when  competent 
A  KILE,  Oswego, N.  Y 


SAMPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 


DON’T  B  A 


CHUMP! 


CHUMP! 


C 

H 

C  H  U 
M 
P 


The  most  fascinating  and  instructive  game  ever  de 
vised.  Gives  better  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses  ; 
makes  you  rapid  and  accurate  in  addition  and  correct  In 
spelling ;  any  number  can  play,  but  there  are  two  in  the 
game  about  whom  the  interest  centers,  the  CHIEF  aud 
the  CHUMP.  Like  the  great  game  of  life,  you  are 
CHIEF  if  you  score  the  highest  mark,  and  CHUMP  if 
you  mark  the  lowest.  A  50- cent  Game. 


To  introduce  our  Agricultural  and  Home  Monthly, 
where  it  is  not  uow  known,  we  will  furnish  CHUMP  and 
a  three  months’  trial  subscription  for  Only  20  Cents. 


ISP"  Just  the  thing  for  Christmas. 


ADDRESS  WESTERN  PLOWMAN,  Mol  ine,  III. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  148Flfthave.  Washlngton817  MarketSpace 


EA  DS  TIIEJI  A  L  L  for  Ease  &  Rapid  Work 
I  in  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  Straw.  Bands 

hooked  with  closed 
doors  while  horse  is 
n  |fhf  operating  press. 

1  Ji|“  Bales  of  200  lbs.  made 
In  three  minutes;  24 
sold  and  In  general 
use  within  8  miles  of 
^factory.  Operated 

for  ! 


__  'easier  and  faster 
tsgtywthan  any  other  horse 
,  .  power  press.  Patent¬ 

ed  and  man’frd  by  D.  B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  Generally. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE,” 

THE  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced. 

Six  days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricultural  Experimental  Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp  tender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks  first  both  In  earll- 
ne«s  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Our  copyright  name,  "Green  Moun¬ 
tain.”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  its  propaga¬ 
tion  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  in¬ 
formation  Agents  wanted.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


This  Trade 
Mark  Is  on 

The  Best 
Waterproof 

flSH 

8end  forilluttrated  Catalogue,  Jfrtt. 

Coat 

In  the  world. 

1.  J.  Tower,  Boston. 

BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

_ SPRINGFir.LD,MAS^ _ _ 


SUPPLIES  and 
Dairy  Fixtures. 
REI  D,Phlla. >a. 
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front  title-page  the  original  of  the 
of  illustrations  and  reading  matter 


has  a  cover  beautifully  printed  in  colors  containing  on  its 
engraving  here  illustrated.  It  will  also  contain  20  pages 
contributed  by  the  great  writers 
of  the  day,  and  unexcelled  in  % 

quality  by  that  of  any  publication  ■  %  %  v  ^ 

in  the  United  States.  This  num¬ 
ber  will  be  one  of  the  3  numbers 

sent  in  response  to  • 

offer  of  J 

These  3  numbers  will  contain  a  larger  nu 
more  reading  matter  than  that  contained  in  any  of  the  magazines.  Therefore  our 
offer  embraces  both  quantity  and  quality.  The  3  numbers  for  10  cts.  contain  : 

(1)  J Trs.  Amelia  JS.  Barr’s  new  serial,  “  The  Beads  of  Tasmer.’  Mrs.  Barr  is 
the  author  of  that  most  successful  serial,  “  Friend  Olivia,”  just  completed  in 


our 


THE  NEW  YORK  LEDGER, 


ROBERT  BONNER’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS,  305  WILLIAM  STREET,  N 

WHITE  AT  ONCE  AS  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN 
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A  CLEAN  S  W  E  E  F*  I 

The  two  Largest  Crops  ever  grown  with  Fertilizers  or  Manure  grown  with 

THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE 

In  Puze  Contest,  1890.  847  Bushels  33  Pounds  of  Potatoes  Grown  on  one  measured  acre  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

>  *  T\„l  i„  .  ....  


The  Grower,  R.  A.  Chisholm,  Del  Norte,  Col.,  writes  Oct.  With,  1890 ; 

Pr,ze  Aere-  ,'vl'k'h  'vaK  harvested  on  the  -6th  of  October,  nml  yielded 
i  Il)s*  *  hjs.l  am  happy  to  say,  Is  largely  due  to  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  You  will  remem 

1,1K0  lb8,  of  yon>  and  1  ais°  tola  you  that  with  the  above  amount  of  your  ferill  zer 
I  was  satisfied  I  could  beat  last  year’s  record  with  the  Stockbridge  manure.  With  this  puriwse  and  vou?  liberal 
prize  in  view  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  give  your  manure  a  fair  trial :  how  far  I  succeeded  the  above  viel  l  wl 
p«rm/or  ,8elf‘  As  a  Prac,1!ai  ^rdener  I  have  been  using  fertilizers  many  yea'  s  to  Scotland.  I  Imve  uie 
i  ^  K«ono  on  rav  fat  her’s  farm  18  years  ago.  but  In  all  n  y  experienc.  1  have  never  seen  such  magnificent 
Sgff«  £om  an>'  fertilizer  before.  I  am  sat  Is  tied  that  I  can  raise  wuxi  lbs.  on  this  samlaire  with  a  ton  or  vour 
Potato  Manure  next  year.  They  were  photographed  In  the  middle  of  July,  when  they  were  In  full  bloMom^ 

TIIE  31  APES  POT4TO  31  INURE  USED  THIS  YEAR  FOR  THE  FIRST 

AND  BY  ONLY  THREE 


the  vines  standing  walst-hfgh.  1  have  sent  a  full  report  to  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  so  that  you  will 
anytime  *  Sh°n  nOCe’  A"y  ,nfonnallon  >'ou  would  like  to  have  about  this  acre  will  be  cheerfully  given  at 

Again,  on  Oct.  80th,  1S90,  Mr.  Chisholm  writes  : 

■  answer  as  to  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  prices  In  our  section,  I  will  say  thar  without 
°,f  !U1-V  k,n<1  tke  ajer-ige  per  acre  Is  from  12.000  to  It, "00  tbs.  (2*  0  to  981  bushels),  with  barnyard  manure 
a<v7't  ?J2’0u>  >8,  to  bufhelsi.  In  last  year’s  contest  the  sixth  prize  was  won  by 

The  yield  was  191  bushels.  40  lbs.  My  yield  with  the  Mapes 
i,'1.'1!*'  Mnnurt (t.Otsi  lbs.)  Is  84714  bushels,  n  difference  of  856  bushels  lOlbs  In  favor  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 
Potatoes  have  been  selling  this  fall  as  high  as  *1.25  per  100  lbs.,  and  even  *  .50  by  the  car  load. 

TIME  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  ONLY  THREE  TONS 
GROWERS:  THE  RESULT 


745 


THE  LARGEST  CROP  EVER  CROWN  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY. 

BUSHELS  25  POUNDS  OF  POTATOES  ON  ONE  ACRE,  BEING  THE  SECOND  LARGEST  CROP  EVER  GROWN  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

It  should  h®  uoted  County,  Maine,  this  year,  as  well  as  last,  the  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  for  potatoes  and  many  laree  crons 

The  ^A,INE  *  states  of  the  1890  Maine  Crop,  “  400  bushels  are  reported  as  the  common  yield.  Mr.  John  Burnham  Sherman  harvested 

5  ,1  w?el®  I™.™  a  single  acre  and  there  was  no  particular  effort  made  for  a  great  crop  either.  Twenty -five  cents  a  bushel  is  the  price  paid.” 

,  ^ e  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  none  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  had  been  used,  and  that  this  year  only  three  tons  were  used  • 

?n  late  SSveaTT  P  the  LARGEST  CHOP  EVER  GROWN  IN  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY, 'exceeding  by  140  busSels  any  other  ™opgrown 


,^,T?erf^0^0^2l,s  'mmense  crop  Mr.  Philo  H.  Reed,  Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook  Co..  Maine,  in  the  following 
Herrhik^of  Uie  Rnnie  place8  l°  thC  °thCr  tW0  U8ers  of  the  MaPes  Potato  Manure,  E.  A.  Weybrant  and  Nelson 

^^df^nd’  and  *2  reBly  wm  say  that  my  prize  acre  turned  out  remarkably  well.  I  har¬ 
vested  <4o  bushels  and  2.)  Ills  (seven  hundred  and  forty  five  bushels  and  twenty  five  pounds)  beating  Cov's  1SS9 
crop  by  seven  bushels.  Mine  were  harvested  in  dry.  pleasant  weather  and  they  were the  most  froelrom  .llrt  of 
.I^lt‘it8naw  .  a.nd  Hle  nu;Ht  remarkable  thing  about  It  was  that  709  31-60  bushels  were  merchantable 
P2tnI?eS‘.,i-c°<lHi}15ipo,at?«nf0irai1U8h^l  as  an  average  of  the  merchantable  potatoes;  one  potato  weighed 
854  lbs,,  and  i6of  the  largest  filled  a  flour  barrel.  They  were  all  sound  and  very  smooth,  and  the  finest  eating 
fh>intSifIrefV«L8acV'i  I^dll8eud,  you  a  sample  of  them  If  you  like.  I  applied  1,950  lbs.  of  your  fertilizer,  1.200  in 
the  drill  at  ttaie  of  planting,  and  the  balance  before  hilling.  I  took  out  50  lbs.  to  test  It  with  other  fertilizers.  I 
also  raised  i  bushels  and  48  lbs.  of  hill  Basket  potatoes  from  one-half  pound  of  seed  by  the  use  of  your  fertil¬ 


izer. 

You 

that  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  „cmtE  ,  tuwiuc 

did  not  «ome  no  very  well,  so  they  gave  it  up  and  diTnorhave'the’lVgrbunS^ measured!" ’funderstantf  Herrick1 
raised  I8.i  barrels  of  ifi.j  lbs.  (equal  to  508(51  bushels)  and  Weybrant  a  little  less,  nut  Weybrant  raised  more  on  bis 
write  you  n</  t  l  °ri  'lIly  three  other  acres  beside  It.  1  will  find  out  all  the  particulars  about  their  crops  and 

Mr.  E.  A.  Weybrant,  Fort  Fairfield,  Me.,  Nov.  1st,  189(1.  writes  : 

I  would  say  that  your  Potato  Manure  is  all  that  you  claimed  It  to  be.  1  got  a  very  large  yield  of  potatoes. 
Jhey  discouraging  when  they  first  came  up,  and  I  did  not  know  that  r  had  any  right  to  put  In 

extra  mils  to  take  the  place  of  the  missed  ones,  so  did  not :  if  1  had  done  as  some  of  the  rest  did  I  thl  ’ 
yield  would  have  been  great.  Am  going  to  try  It  again  next  year.” 


think  my 


The  American  Agriculturist  Prize.-Potato  Growing  Contests  1889  and  1890. 


We  will  issue  in  a  few  weeks  an  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet  containing  extracts  from  the  Agricultural  Press  on  this  remarkable  contest. 

HOW  LARCE  AND  PROFITABLE  CROPS  OF  POTATOES  MAY  BE  GROWN. 

ALL  RECORDS  IN  POTATO  CROWING  WITH  FARM  MANURE  ON  FERTILIZER  BROKEN  BY  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 

ohe !!Ve^etD  S1ta,te8L ln  Which  the  Iargest  cr°p  grown  in  the  State  iu  the  one-acre  PRIZE  CONTEST  was  with  commercial  fertilizers.  Ten  crops.  847,  745,  609,' 532,  479,  460,  428, 


THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


390,  353  and  324  bushels  per  acre  were 
grown  exclusively  with 

The  two  lapKe8t  crops  grown  with  barnyard  manure  were  434  and  375  bushels.  Also  0,135  bushels  grown  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  on  a  20-acre  field  (Freehold,  New 
Jersey)  Season,  1890.  Yields  per  acre  in  this  field  294.  318  and  453  bushels.  Also 

The  two  largest  crops  ever  grown  with  fertilizers  or  manure  grown  with  THE  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE  used  alone  Season  inao 

at  a\n o d entttf cos t  the  crop? have^EEN DOUBLED *“  slJfd  Z,nners  aiHl  «uccessnil  notato  growers  in  the  East  and  West,  where  by  the  use  of  THE  MAPES  POTATO  Ma'nURE. 
at  a  moderate  cost,  the  crops  have  BELN  DOUBLED.  Send  for  pamphlet  (no  charge),  also  for  nrices  and  special  freight  quotations  by  single  ton  or  car  load.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


PLANT 


TREES  IN  WINTER, 

win  re  the  climate  wl  1  per 
mlt.  We  have  In  our  storage 
houses  a  complete  collection  of  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Grape  VineH,  Small 
Fruits.  Hoses.  Ac.,  ana  are  prepared  to  All  and 
ship  orders  any  lime  during  the  winter.  II  ustrated 
and  Descrlpllve  priced  catalogue  free. 

ELIAV  ANGER  <V  BARKY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  X.  V. 

Established  over  50  years.  (Mention  this  paper.) 

Beautiful  Evergreens. 

Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  Varieties. 
Small  Stock  for  Nurserymen  ;  larger  sizes  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Hedges  and  Screens.  Brices  low  Catalogue 
free.  GEO.  FINNEY,  Evergreen.  WIs. 

Every  Farmer’s  Family 

especially,  and  every  family  In  general 
where  there  are  young  people,  should 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  the 

LOTHROP  MAGAZINES. 

WIDE  A  WAKE,- Only  *2.4(1  a  year.  Attheheud 
of  Young  People's  magazines.  lOu  pages  each  montn. 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW.— Send  willi  t-’J.IO  to  D. 
Lothrop  A-  Co.,  and  receive  CIIK  IKT.M  AS 
NUMBER  of  WIDE  AWAKE  FREE. 
BABYLAND.  50  cents  a  year. 

OUR  LITTLE  MEN  AND  W 'OMEN,  $1  00  a  year. 
THE  PANSY,  81.00  a  year. 

Specimen  of  any  one,  5  cents  •  of  the  four  15  cents. 
D.  LOTIIHOP  CO.,  Boston,  Mush. 


THE  LEf  FEL  WATER  WHEEL  i  ENGINE  CO, 


Build  a  splendid  line  of 


Self-Contained,  Side-Crank  Engines 

and  Return-Flue  Boilers. 

8,  12,  10  and  20  ITor.se  Power. 


HIGH  IN  GRADE.  LOW  IN  PRICE.  STRICTLY 
FIRST-CLASS.  IN  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS, 


Write  for  Engine  pamphlet.  State  your  wants 
and  we  know  we  can  please  you 
Address  us  iu  full  as  follows : 

The  Leffei  Water  Wheel  &  Engine  Co., 

SPRING  FIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 


Wood)  roc  xOMf 


PATENTED  OCTOBER  15.  1889, 


PennsylvaniaAgricultural  Works,  York, Pa. 

Catalogue.  Portable  Stationary,  Traction  and  Automatic  En- 
l^gines  a  specialty.  \\  arranted  equal  or  superior  to  any  made. 


Heating  Water  for  animals  In  Cold 
weather  Is  no  longer  an  experiment  with 
Intelligent  fanners.  Ice  cold  water  must 
he  heated,  either  by  the  animal  or  by  the 
feeder,  before  It  will  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  It  1b  given.  The  A  ITC’N’A  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  1 1 14  ATTIC  floes  this  economically 
and  cheaply.  Fits  any  water  trough.  Sinks  to 
the  bottom  by  its  own  weight  Lasts  a  life  time. 
Safe  to  »i*e.  as  It  produces  no  sparks. 
Aoents  Wanteij Evekywhkiik.  Send  for circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  VI. 


CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Can  be  applied  hy  any  boy. 

Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  samples  on  wood  and 
Illustrated  <  atalogue  of  creosoted  homes. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  3Ianuiacttirer, 

711  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 

THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

In  Attractive  Bindings. 

Best  Holiday  Gift 
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DICTIONARY 
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RURSWITH-CQCIHO. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


Beg lud.  Wo  em¬ 
ploy  no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  plunt- 
>  ersatreduced  prices. 
New  Fear  ‘’Wilder 
Early,”  etc.,  New  Red  Raspberry  “Gladstone,”  etc. 
Send  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  Gkken's 
Fill i it  UitowKit.  5  books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  25c. 
Address,  Gueen’8  Nuukkry  Co. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  MILKING  COWS  FOR  PROFIT  YOU  SHOULD  TAKE 

Hoard’s  Dairyman, 

A  TWELVE-PAGE  WEEKLY  PAPER, 

Devoted  to  Dairy  and  Dairy  Stock  interests. 

Sent  on  trial  four  weeks  FREE  to  any  farmer 
or  milk  producer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
write  for  it.  Subscription  Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

ADDRESS 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN,  Fort  Atkinson,  W  isconsin. 


The  Authentic  “  Unabridged,”  comprising  is¬ 
sues  of  1804. ’7!) and  ’84,  (still  copyrighted)  is  now 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Webster's  International  Dictionary. 
Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 
More  than  lOO  editorial  laborers  employed. 

83i  K>, 000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 
Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Hest. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphlet  free. 
G.  A  C.  MEKRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


nouiii.K 
Breech-Loader 
$7.7  5. 

RIFLES  FLOP 
PISTOLS  75e 


ttATCUKS,  CLOCKS.  Kto. 


Alika  cieli*  cheaper  than 
••Iwew litre.  Before  voa 
bay,  Bend  aunip  for 
Catalogue.  Addre«a 

POWELL*  CLEMENT, 

I  HO  Mm  In  Strirt, 
rinclniiutl,  Ohio. 


C  A  VC  U  A II  PY°ur48«PW  catalogue  Ktve«  WHOLE* 

OMfk  mUHLl  SALE  pricea  to  i’ONSITMEKS  on 
all  kinda of  rnerchaioliiie i  u  any  quantity.  Wriu  «julck.  A.l.ln-sa 

CASH  lit  YKK’S  UNION*  o  »V  ti  tYushlugtuu Nt.f  K.  4.  thleago,  III- 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

located  at  Claremont,  on  James  River.  Twenty 
acres  unimproved.  Will  supply  *11X1  worth  fruit 
trees  and  vinos  to  purchaser.  For  particulars, 

Address  G.  R.  K.,  care  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkk. 


PRICE,  FIVE  CENTS 
$a. CM  PER  YEAR. 
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THE  YALLER  DOG. 

With  solemn  visage  and  keen  gray  eye. 

He  watched  the  crowd  in  the  busy  town. 

The  empty  sleeve  of  his  army  coat. 

With  eloquent  gesture  hanging  down. 

The  blue  of  the  soldier's  overcoat 
Seemed  stained  and  faded  by  war’s  red  hand. 
And  seanrjd  and  scarred  was  the  face  beneath 
The  old  white  h  it  with  its  tattered  band. 

But  all  unheeded  by  passing  crowd. 

Stood  he  who  doubtless  had  led  the  way, 
Through  rifle’s  smoke  and  the  cannon’s  glare 
To  crouching  enemy’s  line  of  gray. 

I  said :  ’■  Pray  tell  me  your  story,  friend, 

I  know  by  the  army  coat  you  wear, 

By  the  tale  that  empty  sleeve  doth  tell, 

Your  hand  held  Freedom’s  In  her  despair. 

But  tell  me  where  did  your  right  arm  fall 
As  bravely  your  blade  It  waved  .on  high  ? 

The  awful  depths  of  the  Wilderness  ? 

On  Lookout  Mountain  above  the  sky  ? 
Perhaps  on  the  ridge  at  Gettysburg 
You  waited  the  charging  Hue  of  gray, 

And  saw,  when  dimly  the  war  smoke  rose, 

The  lighter  dawning  of  Freedom’s  day.” 

The  old  man  winked  in  his  knowing  way. 

A  gleam  of  fun  In  his  keen  gray  eye, 

He  waved  the  stub  of  his  missing  arm 
In  emphasis  as  he  made  reply'. 

"  1  ain’t  no  hero  ez  furz  I  know, 

I  ain’t  never  yet  set  up  to  be. 


You  don't  ketch  mo  in  no  wilderness 
Ner  in  no  marchlu  to  ary  sea. 

I  lost  my  arm  when  the  old  gun  kicked. 

It  didn't  happen  In  ary  tight, 

'Twnru’tat  no  man,  but  a  yaller  dog, 

I  squinted  keen  through  the  big  hind  sight, 
'Twits  way  back  yunder  in  old  Vermont, 
Before  I  started  to  come  out  West, 

The  school  mar’in  come  to  our  house  to  board. 

And  set  us  all  by  the  ear?,  I’m  blest. 

The  finest  gal  In  the  country  ’round. 

And  when  she  teaehed,  every  lumb'rln’  fool 
That  couldn’t  spell  down  a  Jumpin'  Jack, 
Would  all  turn  cut  to  the  deestrlct  school. 
An’  when  she  wanted  an’  errand  done 
The  hull  of  them  big  boys  used  to  prance, 
'Cause  Bob  an’  Nathan  an’  Bill  an’  me 
Wuz  Jest  a  flghtin’  ter  git  the  chance. 

Now  clos’t  by  us  in  a  piece  of  woods, 

Live!  old  Hill  Grimes  with  a  big  black  hog, 
An’  live  old  sheep  an’  a  worn-out  boss, 

A  cow  an’  utt  ugly  yaller  dog, 

An’  that  air  dog  wuz  the  meanest  cur 
That  ever  barked  at  the  shinin’  moon. 

There  warn’t  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 

But  what  he’d  set  up  his  whinin’  tune. 

He’d  set  all  day  by  the  dusty  road, 

An’  bark  an'  growl  at  the  passers-by, 

An'  then  run  off  fer  a  piece  an'  stand, 

An'  kinder  grin  in  his  ynller  eye. 

But  take  a  club  or  a  piece  of  stone 
And  sling  it  at  him,  ye'd  see  him  run, 

Ills  Idg  tall  druggln’  betwixt  his  legs. 

Ez  ef  the  day  ter  be  Jedged  had  cum. 

But  one  day,  orter  the  school  let  out, 

The  school  mar’m  started  off  home  alone 


An’  that  dog  see  her  a  comln.'  on 
An'  quit  his  pollshin’  off  a  bone. 

An’  up  he  Jumped  an’  he  barked  an'  growled, 
An’  frightened  the  poor  gal  half  to  death, 
An’  school  mar’tn  run  from  that  yaller  dog. 

Until  she  couldn't  draw  In  no  breath 
An’  when  he'd  run  her  fer  quite  a  piece. 

He  lost  his  Interest  In  the  race. 


“  Dad  that  Mornin’  had  saw  a  Hawk.” 

He  jest  turned  tail  ez  he  alius  did. 

An’  grinned  all  over  his  yallrr  face. 

There  warn't  no  hen  off  a  nest  of  eggs, 

Ez  mad  ez  the  school  mar’in  wuz  that  night, 

An’  we  all  made  up  our  minds  apart. 

To  shoot  that  dog  when  he  come  In  sight. 

The  only  gun  they  wuz  on  the  place 
Wuz  an  old  flint-lock  grandfather  Mill 
Hed  fetched  along  ez  a  sorter  prize 
From  the  battle  Held  o’  Bunker  Hill. 

It  warn’t  no  good  ez  a  target  shoot, 

Fer  It  kicked  ez  much  behind  ez  ’fore. 

But  we  jest  kep  it  for  shootin’  hawks, 

A-hangln’  over  the  wood -shed  door. 

Now  dad,  that  mornin’  had  saw  a  hawk 
A-flyin’  over  the  corner  lot. 

An’  so  he'd  loaded  the  old  gun  up. 

An’  put  In  a  double  charge  o’  shot. 

But  ro  one  knowed  it  except  himself. 

An’  Nathan  thought  he’d  bo  awful  smart. 


"He  Jest  Slipped  into  the  Woodshed.” 


An’  shoot  the  dog  when  he  llrst  come  'round, 
An'  not  let  none  of  us  git  the  start. 

An'  so.  whilst  Bob  was  a  split  tin'  wood, 

An  I  was  feedln’  the  hogs  with  corn. 
He’Jest  slipped  in  at  the  woo  i  sho  t  door 
Au’.gut  a  holKou! the; powder  horn 
An’  poured  HveTflugers^of  powder  In, 

An’  Nathan’s  lingers  wuz  extry  large, 


An’  then  four  fingers  or  more  of  shot, 

He  thought  he’d  put  In  a  killin'  charge. 

Now  Bob,  he  waut"d  to  kill  that  dog. 

An’  so  helwaited'behlnd  the  rest, 

An’  let  them_go  Into  supper  first. 

An’  then,  pretendin’  tolwash,  I'm  blest 
Ef  he  don’t  go  in  a  knowin'  way, 

An’  take  that  gun  from  the  wood  shed  door, 
An’  ram  in  another  double  charge. 

Although  It  fl'led  her  half  full  or  more. 

An’  likewise  Bill,  when  the  coast  wuz  clear, 

He  went  aiF  rattled  in  number  four, 

Then  hearin'  somebody  come,  he  hid, 

The  young  volcano  behind  the  door. 

’Twas  Jest  ez  light  ez  the  day  that  night, 

The  mo'in  was  full  an'  »he  stars  was  bright, 
The  moonlight  laid  on  the  dusty  road, 

An’  every  travelin'  thing  In  sight, 

I  'low  U  might  a  ben  nine  o'clock. 

When  up  the  road  where  the  moonlight  sot, 

I  see  that  eur  of  a  yaller  dog, 

A  cornin’  on  at  a  slow  jog  trot. 

Then  out  I  slipped  to  the  wood  shed  door 
An’  hunted  'round  till  I  found  that  gun. 

An'  loaded  her,  though  I  couldn’t  see 
That  shot  away  from  the  muzzle  run. 

An’  when  that  dog  sneaked  along  the  road, 

I  tuck  good  aim  at  bis  head  an'  fired 
An’  gut  my  dose  of  the  hero’s  fame 
An’  all  the  glory  that  I  desired. 

I’ll  bet  a  cookey  there  warn't  more  noise 
In  all  the  battle  of  Lexington 
Than  broke  the  air  of  that  stilly  night 
From  them  live  charges  In  that  old  gun. 
They'  pulled  me  out  o’  the  hen  house  door. 

An’  sent  fer  the  doctors  fur  an’  near. 

They  sawed  an’  hacked  an’  they  cut  an’  sewed. 
An’  left  me  jest  ez  ye  see  me  here. 

An’  that  air  dog?  Wall,  I  kinder  thought 
I’d  seen  the  last  o’  the  yelpiu’  cur. 


“They  Pulled  Me  out  of  the  Hen-house  Door.” 


Fer  all  they  found  when  the  mornin’  come, 

Wuz  jest  a  piece  of  his  yaller  fur. 

An’  when  I  seen  it,  it  done  me  good, 

I  sorter  chuckled  to  think  ez  how, 

’Twotild  need  a  drum  an’  a  life  to  call 
His  scattered  pieces  together  now. 

But  Jest  ez  night  wuz  a  coinin’  on 
The  boys  look’d  out  an  ez  sure’s  yer  born. 

They  see  that  dog  go  a-sneakiu’  by 
With  jest  the  end  of  his  big  tail  gone. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  hull  thing  is, 

What  school  mar’m  done,  and  it  goes  to  show 
That  wheu  the  wimniiu  folks  git  a  start. 

There  ain’t  no  tollin'  where  they  won’t  go. 

Ye  see,  Bill  Grimes  struck  a  streak  o’  luck, 

His  uncle  died  an’  he  made  a  will, 

That  left  the  heft  of  his  ready  cash, 

His  farm,  an’  all  of  his  s’oek  to  Bill. 

An'  Bill,  he  felt  pooty  well  set  up. 

An’  so  It  happened  the  follerln'  fall, 

The  school  mar’m  give  lip  the  deestrict  school, 

An’  up  an’  married  him-  dog  an'  nil. 

Now  ’pears  to  mo  there's  a  sermon  hid. 

In  this  hero  tale  it  ’ll  pay  lo  heed. 

The  world's  Just  crowded  with  smart  young  folks. 

Brash  to  kick  sure  out  an’  put  in  speed. 

An'  some  Is  jealous  an’  tries  to  keep 
The  folks  all  off  from  their  plans  an’  schemes. 
An’  Are  ’em  off  on  their  own  small  hook ; 

When  such  things  kick,  I  declare  It  seems 
Like  that  old  charge  in  the  flint-lock  gun, 
It.kuoeks  you  out  while  the  dog  goes  free. 

Ef  ye  don’t  know  what  your  gun  has  in. 

Find  out  ’fore  ye  lire  it  off— that’s  me." 
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PUT  THESE  NOTES  IN  FATHER’S  STOCKING. 

Ask  the  farmer  who  is  selling  out  or  being  sold  out  at 
auction  if  he  uses  tobacco.  The  chances  are  he  has  chewed 
and  smoked  half  his  mortgage.  A  man  who  will  waste 
money  on  tobacco  will  waste  it  on  other  things.  He  has 
bad  habits  of  economy.  Economy  does  not  mean  being 
stingy  but  using  common  sense. 

What  we  need  is  a  compulsory  educational  law  covering 
families  as  well  as  schools. 

Those  who  stop  studying  when  they  begin  practical  work 
soon  become  cases  of  arrested  development.  They  will  need 
auctioneers  shortly. 

If  you  wish  to  get  rich  and  starve  your  children,  cut  down 
all  your  woods.  If  you  wish  to  live  comfortably  and  give 
your  children  a  chance  after  you,  plant  forests. 

Get  out  of  the  ruts;  try  new  ideas;  work  earnestly;  ex¬ 
periment;  have  a  trial  garden. 

One  of  the  Western  farmers  who  had  a  lot  of  swamp  land 
on  his  hands  began  goose  farming.  He  got  rich;  and  others 
are  on  the  same  track. 

If  one  rut  is  bad,  two  are  worse.  Keep  your  wheels  oiled 
and  free  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  hay  stack. 

I  met  one  farmer,  the  other  day,  who  could  tell  me  why 
the  tent  caterpillar  disappeared  so  rapidly  in  1890.  He 
could  not  pronounce  ichneumon  correctly;  but  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  curious  worm  destroyer  at  work,  and  under¬ 
stood  the  effects  of  its  labor.  He  has  bought  the  farms  of 
two  neighbors  who  were  turned  out-of-doors  by  the  bugs, 
and  is  getting  rich  because  he  has  his  eyes  open. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  around  who  get  beaten  every 
time  a  new  bug  comes  along,  or  a  new  weed.  Well,  the 
world  belongs  to  those  who  come  out  ahead. 

What  we  want  is  not  more  agricultural  colleges  but 
agricultural  common  schools.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
farmers’  boys  do  not  learn  about  anything  to  make  the 
farm  interesting.  m 

Drawing  is  more  important  to  the  farm  boy  than  fine 
penmanship;  for  if  he  can  draw  well  he  will  write  well 
enough.  Drawing  makes  him  see  things  accurately. 
The  first  and  best  lesson  is  accurate  observation. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  powell. 


A  FRUIT  FARMER’S  CHRISTMAS  THOUGHTS. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

Joseph  Harris  once  wrote  that  he  was  glad  he  was  not  a 
perfect  farmer,  for  if  he  were  he  would  have  no  chance  to 
improve,  and  would  thus  lose  a  great  pleasure,  and  the 
ruralist  is  to  be  pitied  who  looks  back  upon  the  past  year 
without  seeing  wherein  he  can  improve.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  of  the  season  was  taught  me  by  the  excessively  wet 
weather,  which  reminded  me  that  the  farmer  or  fruit 
grower  must  not  only  plan  carefully,  but  when  his  plans 
are  drowned  out  by  water,  nipped  in  the  bud  by  frost  or 
scorched  by  heat  and  drought,  he  must  be  ever  ready  with 
a  full  supply  of  good  “uncommon”  sense  to  form  new 
ones  suited  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  The  entire 
season  taught  me  that  “poor  years”  are  often  “good 
years  ”  for  those  who  stand  near  the  head  of  the  class.  A 
few  of  us  who  grew  200  bushels  per  acre  of  80-cent  potatoes 
this  summer  have  good  reason  to  think  so,  at  any  rate.  It 
was  done  by  doing  everything  thoroughly  and  planning 
two  years  ahead. 

Again,  from  seven  acres  of  strawberries  under  good  field 
culture  I  sold  over  $2,000  worth  of  berries,  which  helped  to 
make  a  good  year.  This  was  done  by  careful  attention  to 
details.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  this  year  that  the  best 
way  to  plant  black  raspberries  (when  the  plants  are  to  be 
moved  but  a  short  distance)  is  to  allow  the  young  shoots 
to  grow  three  or  four  inches  above  ground;  then  (on  a 
cloudy  day,  if  possible)  take  up  the  plants  with  the  adher¬ 
ing  earth  and  immediately  reset.  We  put  planks  on  the 
wagon  and  drove  the  team  astride  of  a  row  (one  year 
planted)  and  got  along  nearly  as  fast  as  we  could  have 
done  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  with  much  better 
results,  as  the  plants  all  grew  and  could  be  cultivated  im¬ 
mediately,  so  that  we  got  the  start  of  the  weeds. 

It  has  often  been  brought  to  my  mind  during  the  past 
summer  that  a  single  profitable  acre  is  better  than  100  un¬ 
profitable  ones.  One  of  my  neighbors  owns  six  acres  of 
land  devoted  to  small  fruits  carefully  tended,  mainly  by 
himself,  and  always  under  the  master’s  eye.  He  has 
money  at  interest  from  the  profits  of  his  six  acres  and  is 
constantly  adding  to  it,  and  does  not  live  in  a  miserly 
fashion  either.  Another  neighbor  farms  500  acres  just  as 
cheerfully  and  is  yearly  growing  poorer.  We  are  told  by 
some  chronic  grumblers  that  as  soon  as  a  man  has  a  good 
crop  every  one  else  has  one  and  consequently  prices  are 
low.  Does  not  such  a  complaint  acknowledge  that  the 
grumbler  is  so  unskillful  that  he  can  raise  a  good  crop  only 
when  every  one  else  does  so  by  reason  of  a  very  favorable 
season.  Let  him  reform  and  raise  a  good  crop  when 
“  every  one  else  ”  fails,  although  a  good  crop  is  far  better 
than  a  poor  one  even  in  a  year  of  low  prices,  and  is  usually 
fairly  profitable.  But  by  all  means  let  us  avoid  changing 
our  plans  with  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  market.  Let  us 
remember  that  “  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,”  and 
if  our  rotation  is  well  adapted  to  our  soil,  climate,  loca¬ 
tion  and  ability,  let  us  stick  to  it.  Let  each  of  us  perfect 
himself  in  it,  get  to  the  head  of  the  class,  stay  there  by 
constant  effort  and  work  and  wait. 

I  would  not  by  this  imply  that  any  one  should  be  a 
fossil  and  resist  all  changes  that  mean  improvement.  If 
the  demands  of  the  market  are  changing  from  yellow¬ 
legged  chickens  to  black-legged,  the  poultry  raiser  must 
change  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  as  long  as  the 
public  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  fancy,  but  he  should  not 
sell  out  of  the  poultry  business  entirely  because  his  last 
lot  of  fowls  did  not  pay  expenses.  He  should  rather  re¬ 
solve  to  raise  some  next  year  that  will  pay  a  good  profit. 
One  of  the  fatal  weaknesses  of  the  average  American  is  a 
lack  of  stability  in  his  plans.  In  these  days  of  small 
margins  and  sharp  competition,  is  it  not  far  better  to 


make  a  special  effort  to  better  our  condition  by  rising 
higher  in  our  present  vocation  than  to  accept  heavy  odds 
by  engaging  in  a  new  business  in  competition  with  those 
whose  life  training  has  been  in  that  line  ?  We  should 
have  weighty  reasons  before  doing  so. 

Lucas  County,  Ohio.  . 


DRINK  FROM  -THIS  SPRING,  FARMER  ! 

What  a  multitude  of  poems  tell  us  something  about  the 
cool,  delicious  waters  of  a  spring  situated  at  the  foot  of 
some  hill,  or  trickling  from  some  rocky  cavern,  as  if 
specially  designed  to  quench  the  thirst  of  some  weary  per¬ 
son  who  might  chance  in  that  unfrequented  way.  This  soli¬ 
tary  spring,  however,  would,  if  properly  taken  care  of  and 
given  a  fair  opportunity,  confer  upon  the  farmer  on  whose 


[See  Poem  on  First  Pnge.l 


land  it  may  be,  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.  And  what 
farm  is  there  on  which  there  are  not  one  or  more  springs  ? 
And  what  farmer  is  there  who  does  not  keep  cows  ?  Yet, 
what  arrangement  does  he  make  for  the  proper  handling 
of  their  product  ?  His  wife  and  daughters  are  furnished 
with  a  cellar  under  the  house,  though  maybe  they  have 
only  the  pantry.  A  dash  churn,  a  butter  bowl  and  paddle, 
some  crocks  and  a  cream  jar,  with  the  addition  of  a  barrel 
of  salt,  constitute  the  whole  stock  of  implements  with 
which  they  are  to  convert  the  cow’s  milk  into  a  salable 
form.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  shirk  every  part  of  the 
work  they  can  ?  Nothing  is  convenient,  nothing  handy, 
and  they  take  no  pleasure  in  their  work,  consequently  the 
butter  is  of  an  inferior  quality  and  no  regular  amount  is 
ever  made.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  and  they  have  no 
ready  sale  for  it.  Yet  this  same  farmer  will  say :  “Cows 
don’t  pay,”  and  when  his  wife  or  daughters  ask  for  a  new 
dress  a  little  better  than  usual  he  commences  the  old  story: 


“I  can’t  afford  it;  butter  has  dropped  to  eight  cents  a 


“Hang  up  the  Farmer’s  Stocking,  be  sure  you 


don’t  forget.” 

po^nd  this  week,  and  the  grocery-man  says  it  will  be  six 
next,  and  we’re  making  as  much  as  we  can,  now,  too; 
there’s  the  taxes  to  pay  this  fall,  and  I  wanted  to  buy  a 
little  phosphate  to  put  on  the  hill  field,  to  try  and  see  if  it 
pays  or  not,  so  I  guess  you  will  have  to  do  without  your 
flxin’s  this  year.” 

All  this,  while  a  never-failing  flow  of  cool  spring  water 
is  constantly  making  its  way  out  from  a  vein  in  a  bank 
not  20  yards  from  the  house.  So  he  talks  of  poverty  and 
lets  all  that  cool,  fresh  water  go  to  waste.  Does  he  know 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  $100  or  a  trifle  more  he  could 
build  a  nice,  substantial  house  of  two  rooms  ?  The  smaller 
one,  or  milk-room,  should  be  about  five  by  eight  feet,  with 
stone  troughs  laid  the  length  of  each  side  below  the  floor, 
which  should  consist  of  only  one  large,  flat  stone  about  five 
by  five  feet.  The  walls,  too,  should  be  of  stones,  or,  if 


bricks  are  handier,  they  would  do.  The  ceiling,  also,  should 
consist  of  one  large,  flat  stone.  There  should  be  no  wood¬ 
work  in  this  room  except  the  door  frame,  and  the  troughs 
containing  the  spring  water  must  be  below  the  floor,  so 
that  the  cans  of  milk  can  be  the  more  easily  lifted  out. 
The  larger,  or  churning  room  should  be  built  in  front  of 
the  milk-room  and  should  be  12x12  feet,  with  a  floor  of 
large,  flat  stones,  and  the  walls  should  be  laid  like  those  of 
the  other  room.  The  front  of  this  room-— the  only  side  that 
would  be  exposed  to  view,  the  rest  being  built  in  the  hill 
—should  be  made  of  boards  with  a  two-foot  space  in  the 
middle  to  be  filled  with  sawdust.  This,  with  a  door  and 
window  with  double  glass,  would  keep  out  unnecessary 
warm  or  cold  air.  The  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
roof  should  be  filled  with  sawdust.  A  ventilator  should 
run  from  each  room  and  a  drain  should  run  from  the 
churning-room.  Such  a  structure  would  be  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  building  on  the  farm.  Then  the  farmer  should  get 
milk  cans — the  trough  must  be  made  deep  enough  to  hold 
them — a  swing  churn,  butter-worker,  butter-press  and  a 
good  butter-maker’s  guide,  and  put  his  wife  and  daughter 
in  there,  and  if  they  have  one  particle  of  spirit  or  industry 
they  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  easier  way  of 
making  butter,  and  enter  heartily  into  the  work. 

The  farmer  must  do  his  share.  The  cows  must  be  of  the 
best  strain  for  butter  purposes.  He  must  feed  and  stable 
them  well,  and,  above  all,  have  them  come  in  in  the  fall, 
for  it  is  the  winter  butter  that  pays.  Let  the  wife  and 
daughter  experiment  and  work  for  a  year;  then  engage 
the  butter  at  a  uniform  price  the  year  ’round,  for,  at  the 
end  of  a  year’s  practice,  they  ought  to  make  a  pretty  fair 
article.  The  spring  will  flow  merrily  on  while  furnishing 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  cooling  of  the  milk,  as 
well  as  pure,  cold  water  for  the  thorough  washing  of  the 
butter,  and,  above  all,  it  will  keep  the  milk-hou3e  at  a 
cool,  even  temperature  in  summer  and  at  a  warm,  pleasant 
one  in  winter.  In  a  little  while  one  girl,  if  she  is  handy  and 
neat,  can  take  possession  of  this  milk-house  and  make  all 
the  butter  from  10  or  15  cows,  with,  of  course,  the  help  of 
a  boy  to  do  the  churniug,  and  the  same  boy  can  pack  all 
the  milk  and  strain  it  into  the  cans.  Then  let  the 
daughter  ask  for  a  nice  dress  and  she  will  get  it.  She  can 
then  feel  that  she  has  rightfully  earned  it.  At  the  end  of 
one  year  let  the  farmer  settle  up  his  butter  sales,  and  see 
if  he  has  not  profited  by  using  the  spring  water  and  build¬ 
ing  the  milk-house.  As  a  guarantee  that  the  butter  will 
be  well  made,  let  him  give  the  girl  a  share  of  the  proceeds. 

farmer's  girl. 


POLLED  CATTLE  SIRED  BY  A  SAW. 

PROF.  A.  J.  COOK. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  editorial  remark  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  the  effect  that 
the  dishorning  of  male  cattle  was  already  affecting  the 
offspring  of  such  males.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
and  is  so  important  in  its  scientific  aspect  that  I  wish  to 
know  more  in  relation  to  it.  Just  at  present  there  is  a 
very  earnest  discussion  going  on  among  scientists  on  this 
very  question.  Weisman  contends  that  accidental  pecul¬ 
iarities  like  the  loss  of  horns  or  pathological  disturbances 
are  not  inherited.  Many  others,  like  Cope  of  our  own 
country,  believe  that  these  lost  characteristics  may  be 
transmitted.  Gov.  Luce,  of  our  State,  tells  a  very  good 
story,  in  substance  as  follows :  Once  Prof.  Church,  a 
teacher  of  distinction  in  our  State,  told  his  class  that  if 
any  organ  of  an  animal  was  repressed  in  growth,  cut  short 
or  destroyed  by  man  or  accident,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
towards  such  modification  in  the  progeny  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  parent.  If  such  mutilation  was  continued  its  trans¬ 
mission  to  offspring  would  be  almost  sure.  A  bright  boy 
raised  his  hand,  and  then  queried:  “  How  is  it  that  our 
lambs  all  have  long  tails,  when  farmers  have  practiced  the 
pruning  of  these  organs  for  years?”  The  professor  was 
vanquished. 

I  believe  that  accidental  peculiarities  are  often  trans¬ 
mitted  ;  else,  how  does  man  establish  breeds  by  better 
care,  coupled  with  selection.  I  believe  the  better  care  de¬ 
velops  finer  organs,  which  are  inherited  by  succeeding  off¬ 
spring.  Whether  such  mutilated  organs  will  be  inherited 
or  not,  may  depend  somewhat  upon  their  importance  in 
the  life  economy  of  the  animal ;  possibly  upon  the  fact  of 
the  continuance  of  the  impression  or  friction  which  in¬ 
duces  the  first  modification,  and  possibly  upon  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  relation  of  the  mutilated  organ  to  the  repro¬ 
ductive  system.  A  sheep’s  tail  is  not  a  very  important 
organ  functionally  ;  nor  would  clipping  it  or  its  loss  make 
much  of  an  impression  upon  the  general  organism  of  the 
animal.  The  horns,  on  the  other  hand,  are  functionally 
important,  their  loss  changes  the  spirit  of  their  former 
possessor,  and,  again,  they  are  closely  coordinated  with 
sex,  as  we  know  that  in  many  ruminants  only  the  males 
have  horns.  Hence,  if  what  The  Rural  says  be  true,  we 
need  not  so  much  wonder,  yet  I  am  surprised  that  the 
effect  is  so  speedy.  Can  there  he  any  mistake  about  the 
matter  ?  It  is  so  important  a  fact  scientifically  that  I  wish 
any  who  have  evidence  that  dishorning  does  tend  to  reduce 
or  destroy  the  horns  through  inheritance,  would  write  to 
me  fully  of  the  facts,  or  write  to  The  Rural,  as  they  pre¬ 
fer.  I  am  sure  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  every 
fact  should  be  published. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  received  our  information  from  one  of  the 
most  careful  observers  we  know,  and  have  received  similar 
information  from  several  stockmen.  Most  of  the  cattle 
mentioned  in  these  reports  were  beef  stock.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  print  any  additional  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject.  _ 

One  cent  will  mail  this  paper  to  your  friend 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico,  after  you  have  read  it  and  written 
your  name  Ton  Ithe!  corner. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

The  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn. 

Now  that  the  economy  of  ensilage  is  being  discussed 
well  nigh  over  the  entire  country,  it  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  that  those  varieties  of  corn  should  be  selected  which 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  big-stalked,  tall-growing  Southern  dents 
should,  by  many,  be  preferred  to  Northern  kinds  which 
have  smaller  stalks  and,  proportionately,  a  greater  amount 
of  leaves.  In  this  connection  we  propose  to  secure  for  the 
Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  a  thorough  trial,  by  offering  to 
all  applicants  a  small  trial  packet  for  next  season’s  plant¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  raised  by  certain  members  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  family  for  upwards  of  50  years  and,  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  time,  far  away  from  other  fields  of  corn  with  which 
otherwise  it  would  probably  have  become  mixed.  It  is 
peculiar  in  many  ways.  Length  of  ear  and  size  of  kernel 
have  been  the  chief  considerations  in  the  selection  of  seed. 
The  ears  are  often  14  inches  long  with  eight  rows,  and 
about  55  kernels  to  the  row.  The  kernels,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  Figure  412,  are  very  broad  and 
though  not  “  dented  ”  are  softer  than  those  of  ordinary 
kinds  of  flint.  The  color  is  a  dull  white.  In  the  climate  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  it  never  fails  to 
mature,  though  during  cool,  wet  summers  the  entire 
season  is  required.  How  much  further  north 
it  will  fully  ripen,  or  ripen  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  silo  the  writer  is 
not  Informed. 

Now  for  the  plant.  The  average  stalks 
from  single  seeds  will  be  a  fraction  over 
four,  as  grown  in  a  moderately  fertile  soil. 

In  richer  soil  the  suckers  would  increase. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  drawn  from 
a  photograph  taken  on  September  1,  there 
is,  as  to  size  and  height,  little  difference 
between  the  main  stalks  and  the  suckers. 

In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  say  “  which  is 
which.”  Most  of  the  stalks  bear  an  ear  and 
the  yield  of  grain  is  usually  75  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  while  over  90  bushels  were  raised 
in  an  exceptionally  favorable  season.  The 
illustration  shows  a  plant  with  seven  main 
stalks  (from  one  seed),  while  the  height 
(September  1)  may  be  closely  guessed  at  by 
the  height  of  the  man  beside  it,  which  is 
five  feet  six  inches. 

The  leaves  are  all  broad,  those  from  the 
top  nodes  being  nearly  as  broad  as  the  lower 
ones,  and  many  of  them  are  three  feet  long 
and  four  inches  wide.  The  joints  are  un¬ 
usually  close  together,  so  that  the  leaf  area 
is  immense.  Another  notable  peculiarity 
of  the  plant  is  its  remarkable  root  system, 
the  roots  being  so  numerous,  strong  and 
far-reaching  that  the  plants  never  lodge. 

Heavy  gales  may  break  the  stalks,  but  we 
have  never  seen  a  fallen  plant.  The  ears  are 
borne  low  or  midway  and  will  average  un¬ 
der  proper  cultivation  four  to  a  plant. 

When  the  variety’s  great  suckering  habit 
is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plants 
must  be  given  ample  space.  One  plant  to 
every  12  square  feet  of  soil  is  enough ;  that 
is  to  say,  plants  should  not  be  left  closer 
together  than  four  by  three  feet,  or  an 
equivalent  distance,  though  to  insure  a  full 
stand  the  seed  may  be  planted  as  closely 
together  as  may  be  .deemed  necessary  to 
secure  that  result. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  STOVER  AND  YIELD  OF 


GRAIN. 

The  plot  was  divided  into  two  parts,  each 
one-fortieth  of  an  acre.  The  first  plot  re¬ 
ceived  30  pounds  of  Bradley’s  corn  fertilizer, 
or  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  36,670  pounds 
per  acre ;  that  is,  plants  and  ears.  The 
yield  of  grain  was  at  the  rate  of  103  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  second  plot  received  at  the  rate  of 
600  pounds  per  acre  of  the  same  fertilized. 

The  yield  in  ears  and  stover  was  34,674 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  shelled 
corn  was  at  the  rate  of  77  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Due  notice  will  be  given  when  applications  for  this 
corn  will  be  in  order. 


else.  I  am  away  from  home  a  large  share  of  my  time  and 
find  very  many  wells  the  water  from  which  tastes  and 
smells  very  badly  indeed,  and  In  every  instance  it  comes 
from  wells  that  are  nearly  full.  On  the  contrary,  when  I 
find  good  water  it  is  from  deep  wells  in  which  the  water 
never  gets  very  high.  I  believe  the  water  from  shallow 
wells  is  purer  than  that  from  deep  ones,  because  the  water 
in  the  former  is  drawn  out  soon  after  it  has  flowed  in, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  water  is,  in  great  part,  made 
up  of  surface  drainage,  and  has  become  more  or  less  foul 
from  stagnation  and  lack  of  aeration.  c.  M.  ltjsk. 


'  SOME  NEW  JERSEY  NOTES. 

The  white  potato  rot  has  played  havoc  with  the  other¬ 
wise  good  crop  in  this  county  ;  but  where  potatoes 
were  planted  early  enough  to  mature  before  the  heavy 
fogs  came,  the  rot  did  slight  if  any  damage.  I  have 
learned  that  a  disk  harrow  far  excels  a  plow  for  fitting 
both  white  and  sweet  potato  ground  for  wheat  sowing  both 
in  the  time  saved  and  in  the  better  condition  in  which 
the  soil  is  left;  if  one  laps  exactly  half  the  field  will  be  left 
smooth.  I  have  always  thought  that  a  liberal  dose  of 
potash  would  benefit  sweet  potatoes,  and  this  year  I  sowed 
400  pounds  on  a  little  over  an  acre;  but  when  I  dug  the  crop 
I  could  not  see  any  effects  either  good  or  bad;  but  the  ap- 


SINGLE  PLANT  OF  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

From  a  Photograph. 


THOROUGHBRED  FLINT. 
Fig.  412. 


STIR  THE  STALE  WATER. 

I  have  dug  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities 
three  wells.  When  they  were  first  dug  the  water  did  not 
taste  all  right.  I  attributed  the  bad  taste  to  the  earth  and 
stones.  One  of  them  is  30  feet  deep,  and  I  used  to  water 
seven  horses  at  it  and  at  the  same  time  we  used  the  water 
from  it  in  the  family.  There  never  was  better  or  purer 
water,  and  this  continued  so  long  as  we  watered  the  horses 
and  were  drawing  large  quantities  from  it  each  day.  I 
used  it  for  about  12  years  in  this  way.  Then  I  dug  a  well 
near  my  barnyard  and  put  a  windmill  over  it  to  pump 
water  for  my  stock.  From  that  time  I  did  not  water  horses 
at  the  old  well  and  the  water  began  to  taste  and  smell  badly 
shortly  afterwards.  The  well  filled  up  so  that  there  were 
nearly  15  feet  of  water  in  it.  I  have  abandoned  it  entirely 
and  get  my  water  from  the  new  well,  on  account  of  its 
purity,  because  so  much  water  is  pumped  from  it  for 
stock.  Neither  slops  nor  anything  else  impure  can  be 
found  within  four  rods  of  the  old  well.  I  have  attributed 
the  bad  taste  and  smell  to  the  fact  that  the  water  stands 
so  long.  I  believe  I  am  right.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
water  will  not  get  stale  by  standing  as  well  as  anything 


plication  may  do  good  on  future  crops  grown  there.  I  use 
a  six-foot  side  bar  mower  and  am  able  to  cut  my  grass 
quickly  when  the  conditions  are  the  best,  and  I  can  not  see 
that  there  is  any  increase  of  draft  over  that  needed  for  a 
narrow-cut  mower,  my  team  working  it  much  more  easily 
than  three  horses  work  my  twine-binder  and  the  extra 
work  it  does  counts  In  the  hay  field.  E.  G.  brick. 

Salem  County,  N.  J. 


FARMS  AND  FARMERS  IN  1910  1 

DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Prophesy  and  visions  of  the  future  are  not  much  in  my 
line;  but  so  far  as  the  general  drift  of  things  agricultural 
can  be  foreseen,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  tending  to 
segregation  of  the  agricultural  class  more  and  more  into 
proprietary  and  tenant  farmers.  The  margin  of  profit  in 
all  unmonopolized  industries  tends  to  become  smaller 
and  smaller,  in  consequence  of  competition.  The  average 
farmer  barely  makes  a  living;  the  poor  farmer  goes  behind 
and  loses  his  farm;  while  the  intelligent,  wide-awake,  pro¬ 
gressive,  yet  careful  farmer  still  has  the  opportunity  to 
succeed  and  acquire  a  competency,  and  even,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  to  become  what  (at  least  among  farmers) 
is  called  “  rich.”  Who  are  to  be  the  occupants,  respect- 
ively,  of  these  positions  ?  The  farmer  has  to  compete  in 
the  labor  market  with  other  employers  of  labor.  Organ¬ 
ization  among  the  laboring  classes  tends  to  crowed  up 
wages,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their  decrease.  This  keeps 
up  not  only  the  price  of  labor  to  the  farmer,  but  also  the 
price  of  all  products  of  labor,  other  than  his  own.  Now, 
how  can  this  competition  be  nullified?  Each  manufacturer 
endeavors  to  nullify  it  by  seeking  the  best  conditions,  in 
the  best  machinery,  the  best  location,  the  most  careful 
supervision,  and  the  closest  study  of  the  markets.  The 
farmer  who  aims  at  success  has  exactly  the 
same  outlook  before  him,  and  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet.  Can  he  do  it  without  an 
adequate  education,  or  training  in  his  art, 
without  adequate  capital,  without  a  proper 
location,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  ability  to  fully  meet  their 
requirements  ? 

To  come  right  down  to  a  practical  case — 
my  own,  yours,  or  our  neighbor’s.  Can  we 
hire  labor  to  work  a  poor  farm,  poorly 
located  and  equipped  with  inferior  stock 
and  implements,  and  “make  it  pay  ?  ”  It 
is  impossible.  A  man  may  take  a  poor 
farm  and  work  It  himself  alone,  in  any 
way  he  can,  or  will;  and  he  can  live — for  he 
must  live  so  or  quit — upon  what  he  can 
produce  there.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
endurance.  There  is  no  chance  for  profit, 
unless  the  products  of  his  own  personal 
labor  will  yield  him  something  over  “a 
living.”  The  country  is  full  of  such  farms 
and  farmers.  I  have  been  taking  pains  for 
24  years  to  ask  town  officers  in  Vermont 
wherever  I  have  been  (and  I  have  traveled 
about  the  State  a  good  deal),  how  much 
clear  profit  was  made,  on  the  average,  on 
the  farms  of  their  respective  towns,  and 
every  one  has  said  that  $50  a  year  is  too 
high  an  average. 

Yet  in  that  $50  is  the  possibility,  and  the 
only  possibility  of  progress  and  prosperity 
for  the  farmers  of  a  State.  In  Vermont  it 
would  be  an  increase  of  agricultural  wealth 
amounting  to  $1,750,000  a  year.  Our  as¬ 
sessors’  returns  do  not,  I  think,  show  any 
such  annual  gain  in  rural  wealth.  Figures 
that  do  not  lie  may  sometimes  deceive. 
There  may  be  more  prosperity  on  our  farms 
than  is  apparent ;  but  if  I  can  judge,  the 
large  majority  of  American  farmers  are 
either  standing  still,  or  going  backward. 
Standing  still  is  going  backward,  if  the 
farms  are  losing  in  condition  of  soil,  or 
value  of  improvements,  wood  lots,  stock, 
tools,  etc. 

The  time  is  now  practically  gone  by  when 
the  American  farmer  can  live  on  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  wealth  of  the  soil.  The  time  is 
at  hand — right  at  the  door — when  a  farmer, 
even  to  make  a  living,  must  be  educated  to 
his  business.  Then,  if  he  has  enough  cap¬ 
ital,  he  may  be  a  proprietary  farmer.  If 
he  has  less,  he  may  be  a  tenant  farmer.  If 
he  has  little  or  none,  he  must  be  a  farm 
laborer.  Form  of  government  is  not  going 
to  save  us  from  this  result,  which  has  been 
already  reached  In  every  other  civilized 
country  where  the  original  native  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  reduced  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  Farming  is  going  to  “  pay  ”  in 
the  future  even  better  than  in  the  past ;  but  the  profits 
of  farming  are  going  to  fewer  men,  more  or  less,  as  they 
are  more  thoroughly  trained  to  their  business.  “  He  who 
would  bear  the  palm,  let  him  deserve  it.” 


Individual  Cow  Tastes. — That  cows  do  have  individual 
tastes  and  preferments  in  regard  to  food  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  that  they  are  pronounced  enough  when  good  sound  hay 
and  grain  are  fed  to  make  it  profitable  to  discriminate  in 
feeding  a  herd,  I  seriously  doubt.  I  find  in  feeding  good 
ensilage  and  oat  or  wheat  grains  that  to  all  appearances 
each  consumes  her  ration  with  relish.  Still  I  think  a  little 
variety  in  some  instances  is  desirable,  so  that  in  feeding 
ensilage  as  I  do,  I  now  and  then  change  the  grain  ration 
for  a  week  or  so.  Varying  the  diet  of  cows  often  stimu¬ 
lates  the  appetite  and  aids  digestion,  and  the  more  a  good 
cow  can  eat  with  a  relish  the  greater  or  richer  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  her  yield  of  milk  provided  she  assimilates  all  she 
eats.  Petting  one  cow  in  this  way  may  pay,  but  catering 
to  the  several  tastes  of  the  cows  in  a  large  herd  would 
hardly  do  so.  JOHN  GOULD. 

Portage  County,  Ohio. 


Some  Canadian  Notes. — Fall  wheat  has  proved  one  of 
the  best  crops,  some  farmers  having  from  30  to  over  40 
bushels  per  acre ;  still  on  many  farms  the  yield  was  under 
20  bushels.  Why  ?  Because  the  land  was  not  properly 
prepared  and  many  of  our  farmers  will  not  buy  artificial 
fertilizers.  “  What !  ”  say  they,  “  pay  from  $3  to  $4  for  fer¬ 
tilizers?  It  would  be  folly.”  Yet  their  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor  does  so,  and  reaps  over  30  instead  of  under  20  bushels, 
and  the  following  year  cuts  two  tons  of  clover,  while  his 
neighbors  cut  only  one.  The  improvement  in  machinery 
has  made  farming  much  easier.  There  are  now  no  tired 
backs  from  cradling  and  binding,  and  with  improved  cul¬ 
tivators  there  ought  to  be  a  much  larger  area  under  roots. 
I  feel  confident  that  any  farmer  who  will  sell  only  his 
wheat  and  live  stock,  and  feed  all  his  coarse  grain  and  hay 
can  with  a  small  outlay  on  artificial  manures  make  his 
land  produce,  on  an  average,  over  35  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre,  while  with  the  aid  of  barnyard  manure  all  his 
other  crops  will  be  in  proportion.  c.  J.  F. 

Delaware,  Ont. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

WOMEN’S  WORK  IN  THE  GRANGE. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  persons  that  the  Idea  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Grange,  sprang  from  the 
brain  of  0.  H.  Kelley,  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Kelley  was  sent 
South  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  1866,  to  col¬ 
lect  reliable  information  relating  to  the  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  South.  While  in  South  Carolina  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  stirring  events  going  on  around  him,  led  him  to  believe 
that  could  a  strong  association,  like  Masonry,  be  formed 
among  the  agriculturists,  binding  North  and  South  into  a 
common  brotherhood,  the  wounds  left  by  the  war  would 
be  healed  as  nothing  else  could  heal  them.  Correspondence 
with  his  niece,  Miss  Carrie  Hall,  of  Boston,  and  subsequent 
talks  with  her  in  regard  to  the  new  project,  led  him  to 
consider  the  idea  of  admitting  women  to  membership  in 
the  organization. 

His  first  idea  was  that  women  should  have  but  one  de¬ 
gree  and  that  their  membership  should  have  more  of  a 
complimentary  than  practical  standing.  When  this  idea 
had  been  presented  to  the  others  who  had  associated 
themselves  with  him  in  founding  the  new  order,  it  was 
combatted.  Anson  Bartlett,  of  Ohio,  said :  “  We  ask  the 
cooperation  of  woman,  and  advance  the  idea  that  she  is  to 
be  considered  the  equal  of  man  in  all  respects.  But  here 
comes  a  proposition  to  ingraft  in  the  ritual  that  which, 
at  a  glance,  declares  that  we  do  not  regard  her  as  an 
equal.  Depend  upon  it,  earnest,  active,  energetic  women 
will  look  upon  this  as  an  attempt  to  secure  their  patronage 
and  propitiate  their  favor  without  placing  them  in  a  posi- 


pected  to  use  voice  and  influence  in  behalf  of  temperance, 
purity  and  truth. 

Granges  which  have  not  been  aided  by  women  have  in¬ 
variably  gone  down,  but  this  has  never  been  the  case  where 
women  were  determined  that  the  organization,  which 
means  so  much  for  them,  should  be  a  success.  If  all  else 
fail,  the  women  of  a  Grange  have  one  last  and  never- 
failing  resort.  They  spend  a  day  or  two  in  their  kitchens 
in  diligent  work  ;  then  they  pack  great  lunch  baskets  and 
start  for  their  Grange  rooms,  and  there  are  few  men  who 
care  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  a  Grange  feast. 

Among  the  most  improving  accessories  of  the  Grange  is 
the  Grange  library,  and  there  is  nothing  which  gives  a 
Grange  a  stronger  hold  on  life  than  this.  Successful  trade 
does  something,  fire  insurance  insures  paid-up  dues,  but 
the  Grange  library  is  an  incentive  to  personal  attendance, 
for  when  a  member  goes  to  the  Grange  room  to  change  a 
book,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  remain  through  the  ses¬ 
sion.  This  matter  of  attendance  is  one  which  at  one  time 
or  another  is  sure  to  puzzle  all  organizations,  and  nothing 
solves  it  so  effectually  as  giving  every  member  something 
to  do  which  will  show  him  off  most  creditably.  So  one 
branch  of  Women’s  Work  is  to  make  each  member  feel 
that  his  or  her  personal  presence  is  necessary  for  the  good 
of  all  concerned,  and  if  his  or  her  absence  becomes  a  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  means  are  used  to  ascertain  whether 
trouble,  sickness  or  vexation  causes  the  delinquency,  and, 
if  possible,  the  obstacle  is  removed.  In  all  these  offices 
and  branches  of  work  we  must  have  the  active  cooperation 
of  men,  and,  if  women  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their 
work,  men  will  catch  the  enthusiasm  and  “  lend  a  hand.” 

“  What  classes  of  women  should  join  the  Grange”  do 
you  ask?  We  want  all  women  who  are  farmers  or  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  farmers,  or  whose  interests  center  in 
farm  life.  We  want  the  strong,  masterful  women  to  lead 
us.  We  want  the  firm,  quiet  women  to  give  us  dignity. 
We  want  the  shy,  timid  women  to  give  sympathy  and 
tender  care  when  those  are  needed.  We  want  all  pure, 


once  say  no.  We  are  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  and  we 
propose  to  go  onward  and  upward.  In  this  connection  x 
would  repeat  the  old  quotation:  “You  are  with  us  or 
against  us.”  Let  every  farmer  think  of  that ;  there  is  no 
half-way  ground,  no  place  for  resting;  each  must  move 
forward  or  backward.  Will  you  see  your  country  dragged 
down  into  more  degraded  corruption  than  it  is  floundering 
in  at  present,  or  will  you  help  to  purify  and  bring  it  to  a 
higher  plane  of  morality  and  civilization? 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  planks  suitable  for 
every  farmer’s  platform. 

1.  No  one  should  be  entitled  to  vote  unless  he  can  read 
and  speak  the  English  language.  2.  The  President,  Vice- 
President  and  United  States  Senators  should  be  elected  by 
the  direct  votes  of  the  people.  3.  Immigration  should  be 
nearly  or  completely  stopped  at  once.  4.  The  currency  of 
the  nation  should  be  controlled  only  by  the  government. 
5.  The  railroads,  express  companies,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  coal  mines,  oil  wells  and  all  kindred  in¬ 
dustries  should  be  owned  by  the  government,  and  their 
services  or  products  should  be  furnished  to  the  people  at 
cost.  6.  Our  legislatures  should  be  composed  of  men 
selected  from  among  the  producing  and  industrial  classes. 
7.  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  8.  Woman’s  suffrage. 

In  regard  to  the  third  plank  mentioned  above,  in  many 
towns  in  this  State  there  are  but  few  American  families 
remaining,  and  these  few  are  selling  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
I  have  been  on  the  road  for  the  past  two  weeks,  and  on 
some  days  I  have  not  found  an  American  family.  Nearly 
all  are  foreigners,  and  many  are  entirely  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language;  but  the  vote  of  each  is  at 
present  worth  just  as  much  as  that  of  the  best  educated 
American.  After  one  year’s  residence  here  they  become 
voters,  and  an  American  coming  from  another  State  must 
also  be  here  one  year  before  he  can  vote.  Although  he  has 
always  been  a  voter  in  the  State  of  his  nativity,  he  has  no 
advantage  over  the  ignorant  foreigner  who  has  just 
arrived  in  the  country.  This  is  all  wrong  and  must  be 
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tion  where  they  can  wield  such  an  influence  as  they  otherwise 
might.”  Mr.  Bartlett’s  opinion  carried  weight,  and  it  was 
decided  to  admit  women  on  an  exact  equality  with  men. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  “  women’s  rights”  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  fact  that  an  organization 
designed  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  farming  community 
must  have  the  aid  of  and  give  its  support  to  mothers  and 
daughters  exactly  as  it  did  to  fathers  and  sons. 

Women  in  the  country  were  even  more  shy  and  isolated 
than  men.  The  nature  of  their  regular  duties  kept  them 
closely  at  home.  The  constant  improvements  in  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  were  helping  the  rising  generation,  but  to 
those  who  were  too  old  for  school  the  Grange  came  like  a 
benediction.  They  were  aroused  from  the  lethargy  of 
premature  old  age  and  awakened  to  a  belief  that  the 
world  needed  them.  I  could  name  scores  of  men  and 
women  who  owe  more  to  the  Grange  than  to  all  other 
educational  factors  which  have  ever  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  lives. 

Until  very  recently  there  has  been  no  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  women’s  work  and  men’s  work  in  the  Grange,  and 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  line  shall  ever  become  very 
marked.  At  the  session  of  the  National  Grange  held  at 
Topeka  in  November,  1888,  a  Standing  Committee  on  Wo¬ 
men’s  Work  was  appointed,  with  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hale,  of 
Connecticut,  at  its  head.  Mrs.  Hale  is  an  enthusiastic, 
energetic  woman,  and  she  pushed  the  work  so  vigorously 
that  nearly  every  State  Grange  had  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  its  own  State  during  her 
year  of  office.  A  division  of  work  where  women  were  re¬ 
quired  not  only  to  take  special  charge  of  certain  branches  of 
work,  but  to  report  the  results  of  their  labors  to  a  central 
committee  was  something  new,  and  considerable  time 
must  of  necessity  be  consumed  before  the  machinery  could 
be  put  into  satisfactory  working  order. 

The  special  lines  of  work  in  which  women  are  asked  to 
exert  themselves  are  the  adornment  of  their  Grange  halls, 
looking  after  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  not  only 
inside  the  Grange,  but  wherever  they  may  be  found.  The 
arrangements  for  literary  and  social  attractions  are  also 
intrusted  to  women  as  well  as  the  task  of  preparing  for  oc¬ 
casions  for  the  amusement  and  entertainment  of  children 
and  young  people.  Added  to  this,  indeed  going  hand-in- 
hand  with  it  all,  is  the  great  work  of  keeping  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Grange  pure  and  elevating.  Women  are  ex¬ 


good  women,  not  only  because  they  can  help  the  order  ; 
but  because  the  order  can  help  them.  Restless,  aspiring 
minds  will  find  a  broad  field  for  labor.  Weak,  desponding 
natures  will  find  a  support  upon  which  they  can  safely 
lean.  Together  with  men  we  must  work  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  class,  and  through  improving  ourselves,  we 
shall  improve  all  other  classes,  for  many  go  forth  from  the 
farms  yearly  to  rule  and  to  govern,  to  teach  and  to  heal 
our  whole  land  The  field  for  work  open  before  the  women 
of  the  Grange  has  no  limit,  for  as  each  effort  is  carried  to 
successful  issue,  a  new  cause  presents  itself  and  demands 
our  aid,  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  till  the  millennium 
is  reached.  s.  A.  little. 

Chairman,  N.  Y.  State  Committee  on  Women’s  Work  in 
the  Grange. 

R.  N.-Y.-— A  practical  example  of  women’s  work  in  the 
Grange  is  a  fine  library  of  more  than  a  thousand  volumes 
in  the  subordinate  Grange  of  which  the  writer  of  the  above 
is  a  member,  and  in  the  formation  of  which  she  was  the 
prime  mover.  It  comprises  standard  works  of  history,  bi¬ 
ography,  travel,  fiction,  science,  poetry,  agriculture  and  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  Additions  are 
being  made  annually  and  the  beneficent  influence  this 
library  has  exerted  and  will  exert  is  incalculable.  It  is  a 
standing  testimonial  to  the  value  of  women’s  work  in  the 
Grange.  _ 

"MONEY  AND  RUM.” 

FOREIGN  AMERICANS. 

After  the  past  election,  in  which  the  farmers  have  done 
so  bravely,  there  can  certainly  be  no  reason  why  any  farm 
paper  should  not  take  up  the  political  issues  of  the  day  in 
favor  of  the  farmers  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  The  Rural  took 
part  in  the  contest  before  the  election.  There  are  two 
great  questions  before  the  American  people  to-day  that 
either  embrace  or  overshadow  all  others— they  are  the 
curse  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  power  of  money  in  the 
legislation  of  State  and  Nation.  These  two  great  evils 
work  and  fight  together  and  in  order  to  put  down  one  we 
must  put  down  the  other  at  the  same  time.  Every 
farmers’  organization  should  insert  the  principles  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  its  platform.  If  we  look  back  we  And  several  fine 
Republics,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Where  are 
they  to-day  ?  Is  our  destiny  to  be  the  same  as  theirs  ?  I 
think  every  educated  man  and  woman  in  the  land  will  at 


stopped,  or  this  country  will  soon  be  ruined  as  the  great 
republics  of  the  past  have  been.  All  industries  on  all  sides 
are  combining  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  farmers  must  do 
the  same,  and  that  at  once.  L.  H.  read. 

Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

R.  N.-Y. — Representative  H.  C.  Lodge  is  to  introduce  at 
this  session  of  Congress  a  bill  to  prevent  the  landing  of 
undesirable  immigrants.  This  bill  will  exclude  all  persons 
obnoxious  to  our  laws,  including  the  alien  contract  labor 
law.  Every  immigrant  must  show  a  certificate  from  some 
diplomatic  representative  of  this  country,  attesting  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  is  of  good  character,  not  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  self-supporting, 
not  assisted  by  charity  or  otherwise  to  emigrate,  able  to 
read  and  write  in  his  native  language,  and  to  read  the 
Constitution  of  tjie  United  States,  either  in  his  native  lan¬ 
guage  or  in  English.  He  must  also  show  a  medical  certifi¬ 
cate  proving  his  mental  and  physical  soundness.  Immi¬ 
grants  are  not  taxed  ;  but  steamship  companies  bringing 
them  must  pay  $5  for  each  one. 


"Justice  for  the  McKinley  Bill.”— Will  The  Rural 
permit  one  of  the  farmers  to  intimate  that  it  is  piling 
blame  on  the  McKinley  Bill  almost  too  freely.  The 
Republican  leaders,  too,  seem  to  be  tumbling  over  one 
another  in  their  anxiety  to  get  squarely  on  top  of  it  among 
the  first.  It  is  not  what  ails  us  here.  I  am  paying  $28 
per  ton  for  bran,  and  60  cents  more  than  that  for  corn, 
and  getting  for  hay,  our  main  crop,  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  and 
I  do  not  lay  this  condition  of  affairs  to  the  McKinley  Bill 
either.  But  all  over  New  England  feed  and  flour  are  high. 
Most  crops  are  failures,  hay  being  the  only  good  one  and 
that  is  too  cheap  to  pay,  and  no  wonder  in  view  of  the 
abundance  of  the  crop,  but  the  tariff  law  has  to  stand  the 
blame  for  it  all.  The  season  has  done  more  to  punish  the 
dominant  party  than  all  other  causes  put  together.  I 
notice  one  thing  somewhat  in  point  in  my  own  town— a 
fair  election  day  almost  insures  the  success  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  while  bad  weather  is  as  certain  to  insure  its 
defeat,  and  if  the  complexion  of  a  day  can  do  so  much, 
what  may  not  that  of  a  whole  season  do  to  help  to  unseat 
the  ruling  party.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  poor  crops 
followed  by  high  prices  have  upset  the  calculations  of  the 
party  in  power.  (}.  8.  PAINE. 

Kennebec  County,  Maine. 
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T. he  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

WHY  IS  BUTTER  REWORKED  ? 

Several  Subscribers. — What  would  be  the  answer  of 
some  of  our  best  butter-makers  to  this  question  :  “  How 
can  I  improve  butter  that  has  been  granulated  and  washed 
free  from  buttermilk  by  allowing  it  to  stand  12  or  24  hours 
and  reworking?  Does  such  “improved”  butter  possess 
better  keeping  qualities  ? 

One  Washing,  One  Working. 

I  have  tried  both  methods,  and  have  decided  that  re¬ 
worked  butter  is  no  better  and  has  no  better  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  than  butter  that  has  been  well  washed  and  worked 
once.  Therefore  I  have  adopted  the  latter  method. 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.  f.  w.  DICKINSON. 

Six  Hours  Better. 

I  do  not  think  that  butter  should  stand  24  hours  before 
the  second  working.  I  think  six  hours  would  be  better. 
If  the  butter  is  thoroughly  washed  and  salt  is  uniformly 
mixed  with  it  and  it  is  properly  worked,  then  the  quicker 
it  goes  into  the  package  the  better.  In  my  estimation  but¬ 
ter  treated  in  this  way  would  possess  better  keeping  qual¬ 
ities  than  that  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand  24  hours. 
Crawford  County,  Pa.  LEON  MAGAW. 

Less  Working  Required. 

If  butter  in  a  granular  form  is  gently  washed  at  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees  and  freed  from  buttermilk  and 
immediately  given  a  slight  and  careful  working,  then  left 
for  12  hours  at  the  same  temperature,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
worked  gently,  it  will  require  less  working  than  if  treated 
in  any  other  way  and,  therefore,  the  butter  granules  will 
not  be  broken,  hence  it  will  have  superior  keeping  qualities 
and  flavor.  wu.  heugh. 

Cheshire  County,  N.  H. 

An  Abandoned  Practice. 

The  percentage  of  water  remaining  in  the  butter  is  re¬ 
duced  somewhat  by  reworking;  but  that  butter  so  treated 
has  any  better  keeping  qualities  I  doubt  very  much.  It  is 
a  practice  I  abandoned  four  years  ago.  The  only  working 
I  give  butter  is  what  it  receives  in  the  churn  (revolving) 
and  in  packing.  I  put  my  butter  from  the  churn  directly 
into  the  package  for  shipment.  Exposure  to  air  is  one 
very  potent  cause  why  butter  spoils  soon  ;  and  I  reason 
that  the  less  it  is  exposed  before  it  is  packed  the  better.  I 
have  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  leading  dairymen  in 
all  parts  of  this  State,  and  they  nearly  all  either  follow  the 
practice  I  have  outlined,  or  use  a  worker  as  the  butter  is 
taken  from  the  churn  and  then  pack  it  at  once.  This  is 
also  the  practice  at  the  creameries.  Reworking  butter  is 
among  the  “  has  beens  ”  with  a  large  percentage  of  the 
more  progressive  dairymen.  e.  g.  fuller. 

Calumet  County,  Wis. 

Less  Working  Insures  Better  Temperature. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  the  principal  advantage 
gained  in  allowing  butter  to  remain  in  the  granular  form 
a  few  hours  before  lumping  or  packing  it,  is  that  unless 
the  cream  at  the  time  of  churning  is  exactly  at  the 
proper  temperature  and  degree  of  ripeness,  all  the  butter¬ 
milk  cannot  be  worked  out  and  the  salt  raked  into  the 
granular  butter  will  in  a  few  hours  get  hold  of  the  butter¬ 
milk  left  in,  so  that  tho  amount  of  working  necessary  to 
lump  or  pack  the  butter  will  remove  the  otherwise  lost 
buttermilk,  and  in  this  way  make  the  butter  keep  better. 
The  only  other  advantage  is  that  one  can  be  sure  of  having 
the  butter  of  the  right  temperature  to  work. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.  e.  f.  BOWDITCH. 

No  Reworking  Needed. 

“The  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Butter”  is  placed  on  a 
Blanchard  butter-worker  in  the  granulated  form  from  the 
water  in  whicfl  it  was  washed  free  from  the  buttermilk. 
The  moisture  is  pressed  from  it  and  it  is  finished  immedi¬ 
ately  for  printing,  never  standing  at  all  or  being  reworked. 
As  the  demand  for  it  exceeds  the  supply,  it  is  never  kept 
to  become  old.  j.  p.  taber  willets. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

Washed  Butter  Keeps  Better. 

I  have  experimented  somewhat  to  ascertain  the  keeping 
qualities  of  washed  granular  butter  and  unwashed.  1  And 
that  butter  thoroughly  washed  in  pure  water  when  in  the 
granular  state,  will  keep  longer  than  that  not  washed.  I 
have  taken  butter  from  the  same  churning,  oefore  it  was 
washed,  and  thoroughly  worked  the  buttermilk  out  of  it, 
then  salted  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  remainder  of  the 
churning  which  had  been  washed  while  in  the  granular 
form.  The  latter  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  good  for  one  to 
two  weeks  longer  in  the  summer  months  than  the  un¬ 
washed  butter.  By  thoroughly  washing  the  butter  while 
in  the  granular  form,  all  the  caseine  and  foreign  matter 
are  taken  out,  leaving  only  the  butter  fat,  and  giving  it  the 
true  butter  flavor,  free  from  the  insipid  sour  curd  taste. 
Its  freedom  from  curds,  I  think,  will  account  for  its  better 
keeping  qualities  also.  •  L.  P.  bailey. 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

The  Whole  Story. 

I  assume  that  pure  butter  fat  will  not  dissolve  salt, 
but  only  hold  it  in  suspension  or,  by  mechanically  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  retain  it  dispersed  in  the  lumps  or  layers  in 
which  the  butter- maker,  by  greater  or  less  skill,  has  left  it. 
The  reply  to  the  question  must  be  prefaced  by  an  “  if.  If 
the  butter  when  it  breaks  from  the  churned  cream  is  at  a 
temperature  that  will  allow  the  globules  to  form  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  not  mass  into  lumps,  and  if  the  process  of 
churning  is  stopped  at  the  point  where  the  grains  are,  not 


the  “size  of  wheat,”  but  like  shot  of  the  thickness  of  a 
wheat  kernel ;  then  if  the  thermometer  is  used  to  test  the 
water  or  brine  used  in  washing  it,  and  a  temperature  of  62 
degrees,  or,  in  warm  weather,  one  as  low  as  58  degrees  is 
obtained,  the  surface  of  each  granule  is  hardened  so  that 
it  can  roll  on  its  neighbors  without  clinging  to  them.  This 
condition  having  been  secured,  the  butter  is  practically  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  buttermilk.  A  little  delay  will  also  allow 
the  water  held  in  the  interspaces  to  run  off.  Whether  it 
is  now  drained  in  the  barrel  churn  or  is  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  butter- worker  it  is  ready  for  the  salt.  Ten  pounds 
in  a  barrel  churn  can  be  salted  perfectly  by  tilting  the 
churn  this  way  aud  that,  and  sifting  the  salt  on  each  fresh 
surface  as  it  appears  until  finally  the  very  bottom  is  ex¬ 
posed  as  the  bulk  lies  on  the  extreme  side  of  .the  churn. 
This  butter,  gathered  at  once  by  the  revolution  of  the  churn 
into  a  mass,  is  straightway  ready  for  the  packing.  The  pres 
sure  on  thin  sheets  laid  in  the  firkin  or  on  small  portions 
divided  for  prints,  will  oftentimes  extract  so  little  brine 
as  to  be  practically  inappreciable. 

If  the  mass  taken  from  the  churn  is  passed  over  the 
butter-worker  and  more  completely  intermingled  and 
compressed,  the  work  is  better  done  and  a  half  hour  or 
more  may  elapse  before  working  the  butter  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  chilled,  and  so  to  become  stiff  and  refractory. 
Having  pure  butter,  salted,  and  free  from  buttermilk,  the 
only  object  in  working  a  second  time  after  an  interval  of 
several  hours,  is  to  obliterate  the  evidence  of  haste  or  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  buttermaker  in  applying  the 
salt  to  the  butter.  If,  in  a  layer  of  butter  two  inches 
thick,  the  entire  amount  of  salt  is  applied  on  top,  and,  in 
the  working,  two  salted  surfaces  are  folded  together  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bottom  of  one  mass  resting  on  the  salted  top 
of  another,  a  simple  rolling  twice  through  the  worker  will 
not  distribute  the  salt  evenly.  To  avoid  overworking,  it  is 
set  aside  until  the  layers  of  salt  absorb  the  color  from 
the  butter  Immediately  next  to  them,  and  the  eye  can  de¬ 
termine  where  the  excess  is.  In  such  a  case  reworking  is 
necessary  to  secure  uniformity  of  color.  If  butter  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  churn  with  granules  as  small  as  mustard 
seeds,  so  much  water  will  be  held  in  the  interspaces  that 
an  extra  allowance  of  salt  should  be  put  on  to  be  expressed 
when  dissolved  into  brine,  and  a  second  working  will  be 
necessary  to  extract  this  superfluous  brine.  Given  an  even 
salting  of  clean  butter  granules  and  one  working  of  the 
mass,  no  improvement  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  a  second  work¬ 
ing.  But  throw  salt  on  in  masses,  or  let  the  butter  be 
warm  enough  to  “ball”  the  granules,  or  let  the  butter¬ 
milk  for  any  reason  fail  to  be  expelled  before  salting,  and 
the  second  working  is  not  only  advisable  but  necessary. 
Essex  County,  Mass.  j.  francis  guluver. 

Wood,  Ashes,  Etc. 

IF.  3.  D.,  Eaton,  Ohio. — I  can  get  good  hard-wood  un¬ 
leached  ashes  from  a  tile  kiln  for  30  cents  per  barrel  hold¬ 
ing  three  bushels.  1.  What  is  their  commercial  value  ?  2. 
What  would  be  the  best  thing  to  mix  with  them  for  use 
on  corn  ground?  3.  I  have  aclieck-row  planter  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment ;  can  I  drop  fertilizers  in  the  hill  or  drill 
with  it  ?  Which  is  the  best  way,  and  how  much 
should  be  applied  per  acre?  4.  Will  it  prevent  grub  worms 
from  working  ? 

Ans.— 1.  There  is  no  way  of  judging  of  the  value  of  ashes 
except  by  analysis.  They  may  be  worth  scarcely  more 
than  lime  or  they  may  be  worth  a  dollar  per  100  pounds. 
2.  Unleached  ashes  are  high  in  potash  and  low  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  without  nitrogen.  We  should  therefore, 
in  order  to  make  a  well-balanced  fertilizer,  add  phosphate 
and  nitrogen,  as,  for  example,  bone  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
blood  or  fish.  3.  A  little  fertilizer  in  the  hill  may  serve  to 
give  the  young  plants  a  vigorous  start ;  but  it  will  be  of 
little  service  afterwards.  We  should  sow  broadcast  by  all 
means.  4.  Probably  not. 

Circulation  of  Moisture  In  the  Soil. 

E.  C.  K.,  Minnequa,  lJa. — 1.  How  does  moisture  cir¬ 
culate  in  the  soil?  Why  do  crops  stand  drought  better 
when  the  soil  is  rolled  than  when  it  is  loose  ?  2.  What  is 
a  history  of  the  Irish  or  white  potato  ? 

ANS.— 1.  The  rain  penetrates  the  soil  until  all  parts  are 
saturated.  A  part  of  the  moisture  passes  through  the  soil  as 
it  is  porous  and  well-drained  ;  a  part  returns  or  is  held  near 
the  surface  by  capillary  attraction.  Retentive  soils,  like 
loam,  sandy  loam  or  peat  soils,  retain  this  moisture  longest. 
Sandy  or  gravelly  soils  do  not  retain  it.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  so  called 
water  level.  We  are  not  aware  that  soils  after  they  are 
rolled  do  stand  droughts  better  than  those  which  are 
not.  The  reverse  is  more  likely  true.  2.  For  a  history  of 
the  potato  see  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  26,  1890. 

An  Ice-house. 

(?.  II.  D.,  Birmingham,  Conn. — I  am  building  an  ice¬ 
house  12  feet  square  above  ground,  with  an  addition  on 
the  north  side  for  a  Cooley  creamer.  It  is  covered  inside 
and  out  with  matched  sheathing.  Do  I  need  an  air¬ 
tight  chamber  between  the  ice  and  creamer  rooms  ?  Must 
I  pack  the  ice  close  to  the  building  or  leave  a  space  to  be 
filled  with  sawdust  ?  Can  I  get  the  cool  air  from  the  ice 
room  to  the  creamer  room  without  wasting  the  ice  ? 

Ans.— An  ice-house  of  the  kind  described  is  not  at  all 
economical,  as  the  waste  of  ice  will  be  very  large.  In  con¬ 
structing  a  cold  room  in  an  ice-house  it  is  necessary  to  pack 
the  ice  all  around  and  over  the  apartment,  and  as  the  con¬ 
stant  moisture  affects  the  wood  and  causes  a  disagreeable 
odor  it  is  not  advisable  for  use  in  cooling  milk.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  the  ice  kept  separate  and  in  a  house 
specially  prepared  for  it,  and  use  the  ice  for  cooling  the 
water  in  the  creamer,  which  may  be  kept  in  an  adjacent 
room.  Tne  house  must  be  air  tight  in  the  foundation,  and 
the  sides  must  be  open  and  well- ventilated  on  the  top.  It 
is  best  to  have  double  walls,  with  a  space  of  10  or  12 
inches  between  them  filled  with  sawdust.  The  ice  may 
then  be  packed  close  to  the  walls  without  any  sawdust 
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around  the  sides,  but  a  foot  or  so  of  sawdust  should  be  put 
under  the  ice  and  two  feet  over  it.  The  gables  may  be 
made  so  as  to  admit  air  freely  over  the  top  covering, 
as  this  tends  to  keep  the  ice  cold.  This  mode  of  building 
is  so  simple  that  a  plan  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  door  of 
the  house  is  made  from  top  to  bottom  in  sections  for  con¬ 
venience  in  putting  the  ice  in  and  taking  it  out,  but  it  must 
be  double  and  kept  filled  with  sawdust  below  the  level  of 
the  covering.  The  ice  is  always  taken  out  from  the  top 
and  the  covering  is  replaced  as  the  ice  is  taken  out  for  use. 
The  inner  doors  may  consist  of  single  boards  fitting  against 
the  inner  wall,  so  that  one  may  be  taken  out  as  the  level 
of  the  ice  is  lowered.  The  outer  doors  are  hinged  and 
fastened  by  bars,  and  open  outwards.  The  same  quantity 
of  ice  will  cool  more  water  than  it  will  of  air,  and  thus  it 
is  used  more  economically  in  the  direct  way.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  some  drainage  for  the  escape  of  any  water 
coming  from  the  Ice  if  the  floor  is  of  clay  or  any  impervious 
material,  but  it  is  not  necessary  on  gravelly  or  sandy  soil, 
or  if  the  ground  is  elevated  so  as  to  afford  natural 
drainage. 

Barley  For  Stock. 

F.  P.  R.,  St.  Sophie,  Quebec. — I  am  getting  my  farm 
ready  to  fatten  50  steers  in  winter.  Is  barley  a  good  grain 
to  make  beef  ?  Corn  is  so  high  priced  here  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  feed  it.  I  would  like  to  get  some  ideas  about  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  as  beef-pro¬ 
ducers. 

Ans. — Barley  is  an  excellent  food  for  horses,  sheep  and 
hogs,  and  will  fully  take  the  place  of  corn  for  feeding 
cattle,  if  a  little  oil  meal  can  be  fed  with  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  comparative  values  of  differ¬ 
ent  grains  : 

Albuminoids.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


Rye . 11.  67.4  2. 

Oats . 12.  55.7  6  9 

Corn . 10.  62.1  6  5 

Barley . 10.  63.9  2  5 


Remember  that  the  “  albuminoids  ”  represent  that  part 
of  the  food  which  goes  to  make  the  muscles  and  “  red 
meat;”  while  the  “carbohydrates”  make  the  fat.  The 
“fat”  in  the  food  is  the  same  as  the  fat  in  the  animal. 
Muscle  cannot  be  made  from  the  carbohydrates  or  fat. 
We  see  from  the  above  table  that  barley  differs  from  corn 
in  the  fact  that  it  has  less  fat,  otherwise  it  is  nearly  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  better  for  growing  animals,  or 
those  requiring  great  muscular  exertion,  like  colts  and 
horses,  than  for  cattle,  which  are  to  be  kept  from  exercise 
and  simply  grow  fat.  This  difference  between  corn  and 
barley  can  be  easily  made  up  by  adding  to  the  latter  a 
small  quantity  of  old-process  oil  meal,  thus  supplying  the 
needed  fat  to  the  ration. 

Chronic  Nasal  Discharge  In  a  Horse. 

J.  H.  H.,  Nashua,  N.  3  —  One  of  a  pair  of  valuable 
horses  on  my  farm  runs  at  the  nose,  and  though  he  eats 
and  works  well,  he  does  not  look  right.  He  has  been  af¬ 
fected  in  this  way  for  about  two  months.  I  have  injected 
carbolic  acid  up  his  nose  twice  a  day  without  any  apparent 
benefit.  After  a  few  hours  of  heavy  work  the  matter  drops 
from  both  nostrils  and  almost  covers  the  ground  when  he 
is  standing  still  for  awhile.  The  discharge  smells  disa¬ 
greeably,  and  there  is  some  cough.  What  should  be  the 
treatment? 

Ans.— The  discharge,  as  briefly  described,  may  be  due  to 
glanders,  or  to  chronic  local  inflammation,  or  abscess  of 
the  bony  cavities  or  sinuses  in  the  front  of  the  head,  which 
communicate  with  the  nasal  passages;  to  nasal  gleet,  or  to 
decayed  teeth.  Special  treatment  would  be  necessary  in 
either  case,  so  that  no  general  treatment  can  be  advised. 
Take  the  animal  to  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Owing  to  the  dangerous  char¬ 
acter  of  glanders,  and  the  possibility  that  the  discharge 
may  be  due  to  this  disease,  you  should  have  the  horse  ex  - 
amined  at  once. 

The  Fltzwater  Pear. 

J.  C.  O.,  Somerset ,  Ky. — What  does  The  Rural  know 
about  the  Fitzwater  Pear  ? 

Ans.— We  illustrated  and  described  this  pear  in  the 
issue  for  December  14,  18S9,  from  specimens  sent  to  this 
office.  The  color  is  a  bright  yellow  with  russet  dots  about 
the  calyx.  It  ripens  from  November  to  January.  The 
flesh  is  tender,  buttery,  juicy,  sub-acid,  spicy  and  excellent. 
Mr.  Herbert  A.  Jones,  Himrods,  N.  Y.,  was  propagating 
it  at  the  time  we  published  the  description,  and  we  presume 
is  now.  He  knows  nothing  of  its  origin  farther  than  that  it 
is  from  seed  brought  by  some  relative  and  planted  about 
40  years  ago.  The  origin  of  the  seed  is  not  known. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  B.  IF.,  Charlton,  Mass.—ln  a  letter  written  for  the 
benefit  of  laboring  people,  on  page  737  of  The  Rural,  Mr. 
Terry  tells  us  of  a  bank  which  has  $20,000,000  in  deposits 
and  a  surplus  of  $1,350,000,  and  which  pays  five  per  cent 
interest  on  deposits;  what  is  the  address  of  that  bank?  We 
can  only  get  four  per  cent  here,  and  I  do  not  expect  that 
we  can  get  even  that  rate  much  longer. 

Ans.— The  institution  mentioned  is  the  Society  for  Sav¬ 
ings,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  is  strictly  mutual.  The  dividend 
last  year  was  five  per  cent.  On  July  1  it  was  but  four  per 
cent. 

T.  IF.  IF.,  Massachusetts.— What  kind  of  vegetable 
seeds  can  be  advantageously  sown  in  the  fail  in  the  home 
garden  ? 

Ans. — In  September,  in  cold-frames,  one  may  sow 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  spinach  and  turnip.  Onions 
may  also  be  planted.  There  is  little  sowing  to  be  done  in 
October  or  November. 

J,  H.  A.,  Warren  County,  N.  J.— What  are  the  three 
best  varieties  of  blackberries  for  this  section. 

Ans.— Kittatinny,  Minnewaski,  and  Wilson  Jr.,  if  it  will 
stand  the  climate. 
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John  Fleming,  Manitoba,  Canada.— In 
The  Rural  of  October  25,  Mr.  H.  T.  Law- 
son  bewails  the  sad  lot  of  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
“  Absolute  free  trade  with  the  Americans,” 
he  says,  “  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make 
us  prosperous.”  He  then  proceeds  to 
prophesy  the  union  of  the  Canadian  and 
American  people;  says  that  not  until  this  is 
accomplished  will  this  section — by  which  I 
presume  he  means  Canada— be  prosperous. 
According  to  Mr.  Lawson,  therefore,  free 
trade  is  the  only  cure  for  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  in  Canada;  but  there  is  another 
.“  only  cure  ”  and  that  is  annexation. 

I  agree  with  him  that  free  trade  will  go  a 
long  way  to  make  us  prosperous,  free  trade 
not  only  with  the  United  States  but  with 
the  world.  If  our  business  relations  were 
extended  to  other  countries  by  means  of 
free  trade  we  would  not  mourn  so  much 
the  loss  of  one  market.  Protection  natur¬ 
ally  tends  to  limit  our  markets,  and  yet 
Mr.  Lawson  would  cast  in  our  lot  with  the 
United  States  where  protection  is  even  more 
rampant  than  it  is  in  Canada  and  where 
manufacturers  rule  the  country  just  as 
much  as  they  do  on  this  side.  Whatever 
benefits  might  accrue  to  Canadians  through 
annexation,  it  would  never  remove  the 
evils  that  result  from  protection,  evils  from 
which  Mr.  L.  says  Canadian  farmers  have 
suffered  so  much  during  the  last  12  years. 
The  next  time  Mr.  Lawson  goes  over  to  the 
United  States  and  comes  home  feeling  100 
years  behind  the  age,  I  hope  he  will  “  get  a 
move  on,”  and,  instead  of  looking  longingly 
across  the  fence  at  his  neighbors,  seek  for 
some  of  the  numerous  opportunities  for 
advancement,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
home.  Good  farming  pays  here  as  well  as 
in  the  States,  and  Canadian  farmers  gener¬ 
ally  are  as  prosperous  as  their  brethren 
across  the  line.  Annexation  may  be,  as  Mr. 
L.  thinks  it  is,  in  the  near  future,  and  it 
may  have  benefits  in  store  for  both  coun¬ 
tries  ;  but  if  it  comes  as  a  consequence  of 
the  McKinley  Bill  I  am  afraid  farmers  on 
either  side  of  the  line  will  not  reap  many 
advantages  from  it. 

Horsford’s  Mammoth  Grape. 

E.  Williams,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.— That 
picture  of  Horsford’s  Mammoth  Grane  in 
The  Rural  of  November  1,  is  a  beauty, 
and  as  soon  as  it  met  my  eye  I  sought  the 
text  regarding  it  on  page  739,  and  read  it 
with  interest.  The  account  of  its  origin  is 
novel,  to  say  the  least — I  might  say  too  in¬ 
credible  for  belief;  but  the  illustration  and 
the  statement  that  vines  produced  from  it 
retain  its  original  characteristics  are  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  its  distinctness.  But  I 
fail  to  see  wherein  the  editor  can  perceive  any 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  Eaton  save 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  berries.  Did 
he  ever  see  a  cluster  of  the  Eaton  or  Con¬ 
cord  that  resembled  this?  Presuming  that 
the  specimen  illustrated  represents  a  typi¬ 
cal  bunch  as  there  were  several  others  to 
select  from,  I  must  say  that  it  differs  in 
form  and  shape  from  any  Eaton  or  Con¬ 
cord  I  ever  saw.  The  editor  says  it  has 
more  acidity  than  the  Concord.  That  asser¬ 
tion  seems  to  fit  the  Eaton  as  I  have  tasted 
it;  but  I  have  to  suspend  judgment  in  this 
respect  till  I  can  sample  some  of  my  own 
growth.  The  fact  that  these  grapes  reached 
The  Rural  office  in  good  condition  shows 
that  it  possesses  carrying  qualities  that  the 
Concord  or  Worden  does  not — an  important 
item  in  a  market  grape— and  if  it  does  well 
elsewhere  there  will  be  room  for  it. 

R.  N.  Y. — It  occurred  to  us  that  two  vines 
might  have  been  planted  for  one  and  that 
the  weaker  vine  grew  between  the  stronger 
canes  of  the  other.  Yes,  we  have  raised 
Eatons  closely  resembling  the  picture.  In 
quality,  size  and  color,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

A  Barrel  of  Cider  Will  “  Work”  Like 
a  Slave. 

E.  W.  Russell,  Stafford  County,  N.H. 
— A  short  time  ago  The  Rural  was  asked 
how  to  make  sour  cider  sweet.  I  shoulu 
have  told  the  inquirer  to  let  the  grocer  have 
it  for  vinegar  in  exchange  for  sugar  and 
molasses,  because  It  Is  worth  more  for  that 
purpose  than  for  drink,  and  I  presume  that 
the  party  wanted  it  sweetened  in  order 
that  it  could  be  used  as  a  beverage,  as  I 
know  of  no  other  use  for  cider.  Altogether 
too  much  cider  for  their  good  is  drunk  by 
the  farmers.  I  think  that  in  proportion  to 


the  population  there  is  more  drunkenness 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  I  have 
lived  in  both  places.  Many  a  country  boy 
learns  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors  by  bo¬ 
ginning  with  sweet  cider.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  if  a  boy  begins  to  drink  from  a 
barrel  of  sweet  cider,  and  takes  a  drink  from 
the  same  barrel  every  day  as  long  as  it  lasts, 
he  will  not  notice  the  change  in  its  contents, 
but  will  get  to  like  the  hard  cider  which 
he  could  not  have  drunk  when  ho  began. 
Last  week,  one  cold,  rainy  day,  I  saw  a 
strong,  able-bodied  man  picking  up  apples 
to  be  taken  to  the  mill  to  be  made  into 
cider  for  drinking  purposes.  This  man  lets 
his  grass  stand  until  it  is  dry  before  he  cuts 
it,  and  then  lets  it  lie  in  bunches  until  some 
of  it  is  rotten.  His  potato  field  resembles 
a  birch  hoop-pole  lot,  as  the  weeds  are  so 
large,  being  higher  than  a  man’s  head.  He 
had  a  good  farm  and  might  have  been  in 
good  circumstances,  but  is  about  out-of- 
doors.  There  are  other  instances  like  this, 
and  so  I  think  the  cider  mill  is  a  great  in¬ 
jury  to  many  in  country  districts.  A  great 
many  think  they  cannot  do  their  haying 
without  potations  of  cider,  and  I  know 
some  who  do  very  little  with  them.  Apples 
make  good  food  for  cows  and  hogs,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  feed  them  out,  or  even 
let  them  rot  on  the  ground,  than  to  convert 
them  into  cider  and  get  drunk  on  it.  Al¬ 
ways  a  total  abstainer,  I  see  enough  every 
day  to  convince  me  that  there  is  need  that 
something  should  be  done  to  restrict  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  strong  drink,  and 
I  think  there  is  a  chance  for  the  Grange  to 
do  a  good  work  In  this  line. 

Going  Back  to  the  Farm. 

S.  W.  Cox,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.— 
The  Rural  asks  for  the  opinions  of  its 
readers  on  the  questions  asked  by  H.  S.  R., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  regard  to  a  city 
clerk’s  going  from  office  work  to  gardening. 
I  would  like  to  give  the  young  man  a  little 
advice  on  one  point.  Prices  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  almost  always  higher 
near  small  towns  than  in  the  large  East¬ 
ern  cities  and  land  not  nearly  so  high- 
priced.  In  addition  to  what  is  under  cul¬ 
tivation  a  man  should  have  a  few  acres  in 
sod  for  rotation  to  succeed  well  in  garden¬ 
ing.  I  agree  with  the  farmer  whose  note 
is  published  on  page  760,  that  there  never 
was  a  better  time  to  buy  a  farm  and  home, 
and  Western  New  York  is  full  of  cheap 
farms  where  a  small  farmer  can  get  more 
for  a  great  many  kinds  of  produce  than  in 
the  Metropolis.  There  are  no  secrets 
among  farmers  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  work.  A  man  can  soon  learn  if  willing 
and  in  earnest. 

Potatoes  “  Running  Out.” 

A.  Donald,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.— 
N.  H.  T.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  page 
757,  asks  whether  potatoes  will  run  out. 
The  answer  is,  “  No,  if  the  seed  is  properly 
selected.”  Some  may  ask:  “  What  is  prop¬ 
erly  selected  seed  ?”  Here  is  my  mode  of 
selecting  it  so  as  to  keep  it  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  quality,  and  by  this  practice  I 
believe  the  quality  may  be  improved  and 
kept  good  for  all  time.  First,  I  take  good, 
sound  potatoes  and  cut  off  one  or  two  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  butt  or  stem  end,  leaving 
one  to  two  eyes  in  each  piece.  These  I  keep 
and  plant  in  rows  by  themselves  and  each 
year  take  my  seed  from  the  potatoes  grown 
from  those  butt  end  seeds,  and  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  potatoes  will  not  run  out,  but, 
instead,  will  be  of  better  quality  each  year. 
I  have  received  many  compliments  on  the 
good  quality  of  my  potatoes  and  have 
sold  them  at  10  cents  per  bushel  above  all 
others  in  the  same  market. 

Avoid  Rickety  Fodder  Ricks. 

A.  G.  Sturdevant,  Kent  County, 
Delaware. — A  great  many  of  our  farmers 
find  it  difficult  to  make  corn  fodder  keep 
properly  in  ricks ;  yet  fodder  can  be  kept 
from  one  year’s  end  to  another’s  if  the  rick 
is  properly  built.  First  make  a  foundation 
of  rails  or  other  material  to  keep  the  fodder 
off  the  ground  ;  then  start  a  section  20  or 
30  feet  long  on  one  side;  lay  a  row  of 
bundles  the  length  of  the  section,  then  act 
with  regard  to  the  other  side  in  the  same 
way.  Let  the  bundles  lap  at  least  to  the 
band.  The  great  fault  with  most  people’s 
ricks  that  don’t  keep  is  that  they  are  too 
wide.  After  making  every  second  or  third 
layer  all  round,  lay  a  row  down  the  middle. 
This  will  keep  the  center  the  highest.  Run 
the  rick  up  straight  till  it  is  about  six  feet 
high  ;  then  begin  to  draw  it  in,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  desired  height  is  reached  it  will 
be  but  a  little  wider  than  one  bundle;  then 
start  the  cap:  commencing  at  one  end,  lay 
two  bundles  side  by  side,  butts  out;  then 
one  on  top  of  the  two.  These  are,  of  course, 
to  be  laid  in  the  center  lengthways  down 
the  rick.  This  will  leave  a  space  of  about 
two  feet  on  each  side ;  then  lean  a  bundle 


up  on  one  side  with  the  butt  in  the  space 
left  on  the  outside  of  the  center  ones  ;  bend 
the  tops  down  towards  the  center  ;  put  one 
opposite  it  on  the  other  side  in  the  same 
manner ;  settle  them  firmly.  This  forms  a 
complete  rain-shed.  Proceed  the  whole 
length  of  the  rick  in  this  manner,  and  if 
you  take  pains  to  crowd  the  bundles  to¬ 
gether  and  bend  the  tops  in  and  the  center 
is  high  enough,  so  that  after  the  rick  has 
settled  all  the  butts  drop  a  little,  no  storm 
will  ever  damage  it,  and  the  advantage 
over  stacking  is  that  but  a  small  surface  is 
broken  at  a  time  and  the  feed  is  always 
dry.  I  would  prefer  fodder  in  ricks  to  that 
under  shelter,  as  it  remains  more  crisp  and 
is  relished  better  by  stock. 

Cut  Down  More  Forests! 

J.  R.,  Franklin,  N.  J.-We  have  read  a 
good  deal  of  late  years  about  the  rainfall 
having  been  diminished  by  the  cutting 
down  of  forests;  but  the  exceedingly  wet 
seasons  we  have  been  having  of  late,  make 
some  of  ns  think  it  would  be  well  if  some 
more  of  the  forest  trees  were  cut  down.  [It 
is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  cutting 
down  of  forest  trees  has  little  or  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  amount  of  rainfall ;  but  the 
precipitation  escapes  much  more  rapidly 
by  drainage  and  evaporation  from  a  tree 
denuded  section  than  from  one  covered 
with  timber.— Eds.]  My  fine  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  being  destroyed  in  part  by  rot,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  excessively  wet  weather.  In 
fact,  we  are  late  in  securing  the  crop,  as 
the  ground  is  much  of  the  time  too  wet, 
but  pastures  and  meadows  are  fine.  Some 
farmers,  fearing  potatoes  would  not  keep 
well,  have  hurried  them  into  market;  this 
prevents  high  prices.  Good,  sound  pota¬ 
toes  must  be  dear  next  spring.  Hay  also, 
if  we  have  a  severe  winter,  will  not  be  very 
low,  because  corn  and,  still  more,  oats,  are 
poor  crops — oats  were  so  very  cheap  last 
year  that  they  were  fed  instead  of  hay 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Pervades  the  whole  human  family.  Pimples,  bolls 
and  other  small  eruptions  are  as  certainly  caused  b'y 
scrofula  as  the  dieadful  running  sores,  swellings  in 
the  neck,  etc.,  «nd  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

You  can  rely  upon  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a  positive 
remedy  for  every  form  of  scrofula,  salt  rheum  and 
all  other  humors.  It  eradicates  every  Impurity,  and 
vitalizes  and  enriches  the  blood. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  *5.  Prepared  only 
by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Apothecaries,  Lowell,  Mass. 

IOO  Doses  One  Dollar 


Highly  concentrated.  Dose  small.  In  quantity  costs 
less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.  Prevents  and 
cures  all  diseases.  If  you  can’t  get  It,  we  send  by  mail 
post-paid,  Ono  pack.  2.x'.  Five  $1.  2  1-1  lb.  can  $1.20; 
8  cans  $5.  Express  paid.  Testimonials  free.  Send  stamps  or 
cash.  Farmers’  Poultry  Guide  (price  25c.)  free  with  $1.0# 
trders  or  more.  I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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)  Energy  of  the  human  frame. 

>  Beecham's  Pills,  taken  as, 
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\ FEMALES  to  complete  health. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  TIIOS.  It  l.l'.CllAM,  l 
l  St.  Helens,  Lancashire.  England. 

It.  P.  ALLEN  CO.,  Sole  agents  for  the  i 
I  United  State s.365  &  36 7  Canal  St.,New  York, 
Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them) 
will  mail  Beecham's  Pills  on  receipt  of  price,  < 
)  but  inouire  first.  Mention  this  paper. 
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Send  for  Catalogue. 
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Ottr  $10  and  $25  Engagement 
Rings  are  the  largest  and  finest 
gents  ever  offered.  On  receipt 
of  price  we  will  send  one  to  anv  address  and 
guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  refund  the 
money  at  once.  We  have  other  rings  for  $26,  $l’>, 
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Rubles,  Sapphires,  Pearls.  Opals,  Enter 
all  precious  stones.  Ear  Rings,  Studs- 
Bracelets,  Pendants  and  everything  In 
Hue  Jewelry.  Watches  of  every  kind  I 
and  price.  Our  Art  Room  Is’  tilled  [ 
with  fine  paintings  well  worth  seeing. 

J.  H.  JOHNSTON  &  CO.,  17  Union  Square.  New  York 
Established  l-'-ll 
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Plso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  Is  the 
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Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  ip-ill. 
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Thoughts  on  Billy. 
Geraldine  Germaine,  McKean  Co., 
Pa. — I  was  much  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  two  horses,  Billy  and  Dolly,  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  November8,  and  thought  while 
reading  it,  how  like  poor  Billy  are  many  a 
farmer’s  wife  and  children  and  many  times 
the  hired  help  on  the  farm.  Who  has  not 
seen  the  wife  commanded  to  make  “  bricks 
without  straw,”  trying  to  do  her  work  and 
her  duty  as  best  she  could  with  meager 
means  and  poor  surroundings,  plodding  on, 
year  after  year,  without  help  or  encour¬ 
agement,  with  only  rebuffs,  naggings  and 
fault  findings  for  her  reward  until  she  has 
felt  that  life  was  not  worth  living  and  has 
become  hardened,  shrinking,  drooping  and 
discouraged,  just  like  old  Billy?  Who  has 
not  seen  the  boy  or  girl  who  went  willingly 
to  the  tasks  assigned  them  and  really  tried 
to  do  their  best,  yet  received  no  word  of 
commendation  for  their  efforts,  only  angry 
blows  and  sharp  reproofs  for  not  having 
succeeded  better?  Who  has  not  seen  this 
course  of  conduct  kept  up,  day  after  day, 
until  the  boy  or  girl  has  become  so  hardened 
as  to  be  impervious  alike  to  praise  and  re¬ 
proof,  to  kindness  and  harshness,  and  in¬ 
different  as  to  how  the  work  was  performed ; 
and  all  because  those  having  charge  over 
them  did  not  realize  that  well-meaning  ef 
fort  deserves  appreciation  and  reward  as 
well  as  success? 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  good 
help  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household  are 
spoiled  through  lack  of  kind  words  and 
good  usage,  while  poor  help,  that  might 
have  been  made  better  by  kindness  and  en¬ 
couragement,  are  made  worse  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  receive.  Some  people 
are  afraid  to  treat  any  one  in  their  employ 
decently  for  fear  they  will  get  “above their 
business,”  when,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
will  make  a  truly  good  workman  contented 
with  his  situation  or  satisfied  with  his 
work  like  kind,  respectful  treatment  and  a 
word  of  praise  when  he  has  done  unusually 
well.  In  fact,  there  is  no  spot  or  place  in 
this  world  where  kind,  encouraging  words 
and  good  usage  do  not  pay.  And  one  of 
the  greatest  lessons  to  be  taught  men  and 
women  is  that  every  harsh  word,  every 
abusive  or  neglectful  act  to  any  being,  brute 
or  human,  in  their  power  and  possession, 
is  a  loss  to  themselves,  and  that  only  as 
all  are  made  comfortable  and  happy  can 
any  real  profit  be  derived  from  them. 


The  Mission  of  the  Country  Boy.— 
This  country  boy  of  Nazareth,  came  forth 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world  and  to 
correct  the  follies  of  the  world  and  to 
stamp  out  the  cruelties  of  the  world  and  to 


illumine  the  darkness  of  the  world  and  to 
transfigure  the  hemispheres,  spoke  Dr. 
Talmage  in  a  recent  sermon.  So  it  has 
been  the  mission  of  the  country  boys  in  all 
ages  to  transform  and  inspire  and  rescue. 
They  come  into  our  merchandise  and  our 
courtrooms  and  our  healing  art  and  our 
studios  and  our  theology.  They  lived  in 
Nazareth  before  they  entered  Jerusalem. 
And  but  for  that  annual  influx  our  cities 
would  have  enervated  and  sickened  and 
slain  the  race.  Late  hours  and  hurtful  ap¬ 
parel  and  overtaxed  digestive  organs  and 
crowded  environments  of  city  life  would 
have  halted  the  world,  but  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Nazareth  have  given  a  fresh 
supply  of  health  and  moral  invigoration  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  couutry  saves  the  town. 
From  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  hills  of  Virginia  and  the  hills  of 
Georgia  come  into  our  national  elo¬ 
quence  the  Websters  and  the  Clays  and 
the  Henry  W.  Gradys.  From  the  plain 
homes  of  Massachusetts  and  Maryland 
come  into  our  national  charities  the  George 
Peabody s  and  the  William  Corcorans. 
From  the  cabins  of  the  lonely  country  re¬ 
gions  come  into  our  natioual  destinies 
the  Andrew  Jacksons  and  the  Abraham 
Lincolns.  From  the  plowboy’s  furrow  and 
village  counter  and  blacksmith’s  forge  come 
most  of  our  city  giants. 

Prickly  Comfrey.— The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
never  quite  given  up  all  hope  that  Prickly 
Comfrey  may  yet  be  found  a  very  valuable, 
cheaply-produced  food.  Caldwell  Brothers 
of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  tell  the  Country 
Gentleman  that  from  time  to  time  they  have 
noticed  inquiries  about  Prickly  Comfrey, its 
value  for  feeding,  etc.  They  have  fed  it  for 
two  years  to  500  ewes,  besides  cows,  horses, 
hogs,  ducks  and  chickens,  and  desire  to  in¬ 
form  those  who  would  feed  it,  that  they 


consider  it  a  very  valuable  early  to  late 
green  fodder.  It  yields  immensely,  is  easily 
cultivated,  and  is  eaten  by  the  animals 
mentioned  above  with  great  relish  and 
profit.  They  have  a  number  of  acres  of  it, 
upon  which  they  turn  their  sheep  for  a 
change.  It  makes  a  rich  flow  of  milk,  and 
is  a  first  class  food. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Nothing  better  illustrates,  says  Prof. 
Storer,  the  high  repute  in  which  tillage 
has  always  been  held  among  practical  men 
than  the  fact  that  tbe  original  meaning 
of  the  word  manure  was  manoeuvre;  that 
is  to  work  or  cultivate  with  the  hand. 
Fallow  land  meant  originally  red  land,  as 

in  the  term  fallow  deer . 

A  drained  soil  is  not  only  drier  in  a  wet 
season  than  one  which  is  undrained,  but  it 
is  moister  in  dry  seasons  ;  is  warmer  in 
cold  weather  and  cooler  in  hot  weather. . . . 

That  sentiment  of  Mr.  L.  W,  Cighty  in 
last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  is  worthy  of  repetition: 
“  When  we  find  a  paper  that  has  backbone 
enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us  have  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  help  it  along.” . 

John  Burr’s  Ideal,  Paragon  and  Eclipse 
(red,  black  and  white)  are  considered  in 
Kansas  the  three  best  native  grapes  yet 

brought  into  notice . . . 

Mr.  Taos.  S.  Ware,  a  seedsman  of  Lon¬ 
don,  accuses  the  well  known  artist  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mr.  Blanc— in  the  London  Garden 
— of  appropriating  many  of  the  engravings 
which  have  appeared  in  his  (Ware’s)  cata¬ 
logues  and  selling  them  as  originals . 

At  the  New  York  Flower  Show  last  week 
orchids  played  an  important  part  as  well 
as  “  mums,”  or  shall  we  call  them  “  Chry- 
ses  ?”  Or  how  would  Anthems  do  ?  There 
are  ghostly  orchids  in  infinite  variety,  says 
a  N.  Y.  Herald  reporter.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  orchid  is  the  most  weird,  uncanny, 
and  exquisite  product  of  the  soil.  There  is 
something  supernatural  about  it,  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  coloring,  a  semi  transparency,  a  far¬ 
away,  unearthly  appearance  which  rather 
repels  intimacy  while  claiming  admiration. 

Gov.  Hoard  says  the  best  sign  of  a  good 
cow  is  that  she  is  so  built  that  when  in 
milk  a  portion  of  her  udder  can  be  seen  be¬ 
hind  her  legs,  as  a  side  view  is  taken.  The 
more  there  is  to  be  seen  the  better;  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  udder  comes  forward 
so  as  to  cover  a  goodly  portion  of  the  belly, 
she  then  can  be,  and  quite  likely  will  be, 
a  copious  milker.  But  before  a  very  big 
price  is  paid  for  her,  the  quality  of  her 
milk  should  be  tested,  and  if  the  buyer  is 
particular  she  should  be  of  the  breed  he  is 
most  interested  in . . . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bowker,  alluding  to  the  influ 
ence  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  and  its  alumni  in  combatting  the 
unpopularity  of  agriculture  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  told  of  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston  who  on 
meeting  the  governor  on  his  way  to  an 
agricultural  fair  remarked:  “I  am  glad  I 

have  not  got  down  to  that  yet.” . 

Prof.  Storer  in  his  book  (Agriculture) 
quotes  an  experiment  made  by  Prof.  San¬ 
born,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  before.  He  plowed  two  plots  of  land, 
each  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  seven  inches 
deep,  and  then  subsoiled  one  of  them  to  a 
depth  of  nine  inches  more,  so  that  this  plot 
was  stirred  to  a  depth  of  16  inches  in  all. 
After  drought  had  become  severe,  he  drove 
gas-pipes  into  the  earth  so  that  samples  of 
the  soil  could  be  taken  up  from  both  plots 
do  a  depth  of  15  inches.  In  the  earth  from 
the  subsoiled  plot  he  found  10  per  cent  of 
moisture,  while  in  that  from  the  other  plot 
(not  subsoiled)  there  was  only  8>£  per  cent. 
The  subsoiled  plot  yielded  corn  at  the  rate 
of  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  other  plot 
yielded  only  at  the  rate  of  49  bushe's  to  the 

acre . 

The  Ohio  Station  during  the  past  season 
tried  various  ways  of  killing  or  driving  off 
the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  from  squash, 
melon  and  cucumber  plants.  The  seeds 
came  up  early  in  June,  and  the  first  Striped 
Beetles  appeared  soon  after.  Then  they 
came  in  great  numbers,  and  destroyed  a 
large  number  of  plants  before  they  could 

be  treated . 

Two  general  methods  of  treatment  were 
employed  :  1.  Coating  the  plant  with  pois¬ 
onous  substances,  and,  2,  fencing  out  the 
insects  by  mechanical  barriers.  The  best 
success  was  attained  in  the  first  class  of 
remedies,  by  the  use  of  tobacco  powder— 
the  refuse  packing  of  the  cigar  factories. 
A  number  of  barrels  of  this  substance  were 
obtained  at  a  cigar  factory.  A  shovelful 
of  the  powder  was  thrown  on  each  hill. 
The  first  application  was  made  to  SO  hills, 
on  June  12.  Rains  coining  soon  after,  it 
was  repeated  June  14,  16  and  17.  The  re¬ 


sults  were  excellent.  The  beetles  seemed 
to  dislike  working  in  the  tobacco,  and  the 
plants  on  all  the  hills  so  treated  came 
through  in  good  condition.  Aside  from  its 
value  as  an  insecticide,  the  tobacco  acts 
both  as  a  mulch  and  fertilizer.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  its  market  value  as  a 
fertilizer  is  $25  per  ton.  In  many  Eastern 
cities  it  is  being  utilized,  but  in  Columbus 
and  other  Ohio  cities  many  of  the  factories 
are  glad  to  give  this  refuse  to  any  one  who 

will  take  it  away . 

The  Ithaca  people  found  that  trimming 
tomato  plants,  or  heading  back  from  three 
to  six  inches  all  the  leading  shoots  from 
late  July  until  late  August,  while  all  the 
sprouts  from  the  base  were  removed,  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  and  there  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  gain  in  earliness.  The  labor  of  trim¬ 
ming  is  slight.  The  heaviest  yield  of  to¬ 
matoes  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  ever  had  was 
from  vines  supported  by  a  trellis  and  se¬ 
verely  pruned  during  the  entire  middle 

season .  . 

A  test  of  seeds  against  cuttings  showed 
that  the  former  are  the  more  productive. 
The  cuttings  were  made  March  29,  and  were 
afterwards  handled  as  seedlings.  Seeds  of 
two  kinds  were  sown  on  April  1,  and  of  one 
kind  on  Janury  15.  The  seedlings  gave  by 

far  the  earliest  and  largest  returns . 

Prof.  Bailey,  unlike  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks, 
finds  that  very  heavy  manuring  does  not 
lessen  productiveness.  In  our  own  trial, 
the  vines  grew  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
plants  in  poor  soil,  and  failed  to  ripen  their 
fruit,  which  was  borne  abundantly  enough, 
before  frost . 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- Rev.  Dr.  Eaton:  “If  we  are  to  give 

credence  to  a  recent  book  of  a  leader  of 
society,  ‘  coats,  not  character,’  serve  best 
as  the  means  of  judging  and  classifying 
men.” 

- John  Thorpe  :  “  Commercially  consid¬ 
ered,  the  chrysanthemum  is  now. of  as 
much  importance  as  any  other  flower  in  its 
season.  Millions  of  plants  are  now  sold 
annually  where  but  a  few  thousands  were 
sold  ten  years  since.  Good  flowers  of  chrys¬ 
anthemums  realize  as  much  as  the  very 
finest  roses  do  in  the  depth  of  winter.  I 
saw  the  other  day  a  basket  of  35  flowers 
arranged  by  Thorley  sell  for  $100,  and  $18 
a  dozen  was  frequently  paid  for  fine  flowers 
last  season.  The  very  plants  these  flow¬ 
ers  were  from  can  be  purchased  for  25  cents 
each.” 

- Denver  Road  :  “  Horse  talk  and  horse 

sense  are  two  different  things.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook:  “Most  orchardists, 
either  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  will 
not  fight  the  insects,  so  the  fruit  will  be 
scarce  and  the  price,  high.  Thus  our  best 
plum  growers  say  that  the  curculio  ad¬ 
vances  the  price  of  plums  far  in  excess  of 
the  expense  of  so  fighting  him  as  to  secure 
a  crop  of  finest  fruit. 

“  Its  habit  of  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  its  general  timidity  suggest  a 
method  of  combatting  the  curculio.  Thus 
it  is  often  found  that  by  keeping  a 
large  flock  of  poultry  among  the  trees,  or 
even  many  hogs  or  sheep,  a  full  crop  of 
fruit  can  be  secured  each  year.  In  this 
case  the  insects  are  eaten  up,  trodden  on  or 
frightened  away.  I  know  of  farmers  who 
have  in  this  way  secured  full  crops  of 
plums  with  almost  no  exception,  while 
neighbors  have  obtained  no  plums  at  all. 
Often  a  tree  close  by  a  door  or  path  bears 
heavily  each  year,  while  others  not  thus 
situated  suffer  severely.  Here  the  insects 
are  probably  frightened  away. 

Maine  Farmer:  “A  Little  Chat  in 
the  Garden.—*  Pretty  bad  soil  here  for  a 
garden,  isn’t  it  ?’  said  a  potato  vine.  *  I 
should  think  it  was,’  said  the  onion.  ‘I’m 
losing  strength  every  day,  and  I  never  had 
much  to  begin  with.  I  don’t  get  along 
worth  a  scent.’  *  I  can’t  get  ahead  here,’ 
said  the  cabbage;  ‘I’m  going  to  leave.’ 
*  I  know  I  can’t  get  ’long  at  all,’  said  the 
cucumber.  ‘Nor  I,’  cried  the  asparagus,  *  I 
don’t  get  ’long  at  all.’  ‘This  place  isn’t 
fit  for  a  berrying  ground,’  said  the  straw¬ 
berry,  but  here  comes  the  sun,  so  dry  up, 
all  of  you.’  ” 
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dential  canvass.  Could  the  Alliance  hold  its  voters 
together  through  the  fierce  bitterness  of  a  National 
election  ?  It  is  a  risk  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
Alliance  leaders  will  take  it;  we  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  wisdom.  It  is  now  absolutely  certain  that 
the  party  which  refuses  to  consider  the  claims  of 
the  farmers  and  the  debtor  classes  generally  will 
receive  the  worst  defeat  that  American  politics 
has  ever  known.  The  Alliance  means  union — that 
gives  it  strength.  Farmers  want  measures,  not  men; 
the  men  they  will  send  to  Congress  will  simply 
carry  out  the  measures  of  their  constituents.  Be 
just  and  conservative.  Make  the  old  parties  bid 
for  your  support.  In  the  meantime  grow  in 
thought,  in  unity  and  in  true  brotherhood. 


Copyright,  1890,  by  the  Rur«l  Publishing  Company. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  13,  1890. 


Mend  your  stocking  before  you  hang  it  up. 
‘  ‘  Santa  Claus  ”  admires  neatness. 


As  you  journey  through  life,  you  will  see  many  days, 
When  the  present  Is  black  and  the  future  all'  hsze. 
All  your  prospecs  seem  going  from  bad  unto  worse, 
And  your  poor  share  of  life  out  a  kick  or  a  curse, 
And  j  on  want  to  crawl  off  out  or  s  gnt  of  all  men 
Here’s  a  bit  of  advice  I  would  give  to  you  then. 
Don’t  quit!  Don’t  quit! 

God  Is  but  test  ag  your  metal  with  tire. 

Don’t  quit!  Don't  quit! 

Only  the  heroes  are  beckoned  up  higher 


Among  the  subscribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
many  wealthy  men — men  who  may  do  in¬ 
calculable  good  by  a  judicious  present-mak¬ 
ing  during  the  near-at-liand  holidays.  It  is 
suggested  that  they  send  in  to  this  office  lists 
of  from  50  to  500  or  1,000  names  of  those  of 
their  acquaintances  who  would  probably  ap¬ 
preciate  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  1891.  In  the 
matter  of  price,  we  stand  ready  to  meet  all 
such  propositions  in  the  liberal  spirit  shown 
by  those  who  may  make  them.  Send  in  your 
lists  and  we  will  send  you  our  estimates. 


The  bounty  on  sugar  will  induce  many  farmers 
in  the  middle  and  Southern  States  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  growing  sorghum.  Alrea’dy  we  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  from  those  who  have  never  grown 
the  crop  but  who  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere  that 
“sorghum  sugar  can  be  made  for  one  cent  per 
pound.”  As  the  bounty  is  two  cents  a  small  fortune 
looms  up  before  these  men.  As  we  shall  show  in 
more  detail  next  week,  sorghum  sugar  cannot  be 
manufactured  with  much  profit  without  costly  and 
elaborate  machinery,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  average  farmer.  Sorghum  svrup  can  be  readily 
made,  however,  and  is  a  profitable  product.  Sorghum 
growers  need  a  new  machine  like  the  one  described 
by  Mr.  Stribling  on  page  647.  We  are  certain  that 
this  machine  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  sor¬ 
ghum  grower.  The  manufacturers  say  that  it  could 
easily  be  made,  or  that  an  attachment  could  be 
made  for  almost  any  of  the  large  fodder  cutters. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
people  generally  consider  the  question  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  government  finances  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  National  issue.  Have  we  enough 
currency  in  circulation?  While  “  business  ”is  ap¬ 
parently  good,  that  is  to  say,  trading  is  plenty 
enough,  there  is  a  shortage  in  what  we  call  “  ready 
money.”  We  find  many  people  with  property 
enough  who  cannot  pay  bills  because  of  shortage 
in  the  “medium  of  exchange.”  They  might  secure 
cash  by  selling  some  of  their  property,  but  the  cash 
price  for  this  would  be  far  below  their  estimate  of 
its  value.  There  is,  therefore,  a  well  settled  belief 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  volume  of  cash 
is  so  small  that  the  banks  and  money  lenders  have 
a  great  advantage  over  those  who  must  pay  their 
debts  in  cash  or  what  has  been  decreed  legal  tender. 
How  far  are  they  right?  To  us,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  questions  of  the  day  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  its  discussion  a  prominent  feature  of 
our  “Farm  Politics”  department.  As  is  usual  in 
these  discussions,  we  have  no  special  plea  to  make, 
being  only  desirous  of  finding  the  truth. 


The  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  is  disap¬ 
pointing  to  those  who  hoped  and  expected  that  it 
would  commit  itself  to  some  act  of  folly  or  some 
demand  so  evidently  unjust  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  would  turn  against  it.  Not  so.  The 
leaders  of  the  Alliance  seem  to  be  wise  and  con¬ 
servative  men  who  are  strong  enough  and  wise 
enough  to  fully  comprehend  just  what  the  recent 
election  really  meant.  So  long  as  their  minds  are 
clear  on  that  point  they  are  safe.  The  moment 
they  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  people  gave 
them  unlimited  authority  to  exercise  their  own  will 
and  j  udgment  they  are  lost.  History  ought  to  teach 
them  that !  The  public  man  who  acts  as  servant  of 
the  people  benefits  his  country  and  helps  himself. 
He  who  attempts  to  “boss”  the  people  is  doomed 
to  certain  failure.  A  good  test  of  this  conservatism 
will  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Alliance  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party.  Many 
of  the  delegates  favor  such  a  step,  but  it  seems 
evident  that  the  majority  are  not  yet  ready  for  it. 
The  leaders  well  know  the  difference  in  political 
excitement  between  a  State  and  a  National  election. 
An  “off”  year  canvass  is  different  from  a  Presi¬ 


There  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  the  preservation 
of  our  Adirondack  and  other  forests  by  State  or 
National  action.  The  most  promising  outlook  is 
through  the  action  of  public-spirited  individuals 
purchasing  large  tracts  and  holding  them  until 
public  opinion  can  be  educated  to  the  adoption  of  a 
true  forestry  system.  Col.  J.  B.  Armstrong  has 
offered  to  California  600  acres  of  the  noblest  of 
Redwood  forest  to  be  laid  out  as  a  park  for  the 
public.  But  it  seems  at  present  hardly  possible  to 
rescue  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  from  ruin. 
The  national  forests  in  the  Southwest  are  invaded 
in  defiance  of  government  officers  and  even  detach¬ 
ments  of  troops,  and  are  cut  down  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  popular  opinion— that  is,  of  the  public 
opinion  of  that  section.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  public 
opinion  appreciative  of  the  forest  and  park  question. 
Legislation,  if  secured  at  all.  is  not  effective.  But 
an  awakening  is  at  hand.  Massachusetts  has  in¬ 
corporated  a  Board  of  Trustees  with  authority  to 
receive  and  hold  any  parcel  of  land  of  historic  or 
landscape  interest,  and  to  open  it  for  the  public  use. 
At  present  unofficial  organizations  of  public  spirited 
people  have  to  be  relied  on.  Ultimately  a  forestry 
system  as  complete  as  that  of  France,  Germany  or 
Austria  will  be  secured. 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Tune  :  “  Marching  Through  Georgia.” 

Read  the  lesson  farmers  that  Is  written  on  the  sky, 

Use  your  keenest  judgment  for  the  flglit  is  coming  nigh, 

R  ight  is  sure  to  conquer  and  the  wrong  is  sure  to  fly, 
Armed  with  the  truth,  who  could  falter? 

Let’s  stand  !  let’s  stand  for  justice  and  for  right 

N  o  more  !  no  more  shall  party  blind  our  sight, 

Each  one  marching  onward  with  his  face  towaul  the  light, 
Who  then  shall  dare  stand  before  us  ? 

Y ou  who  live  on  mountain  top  and  you  who  live  In  vale. 
Onward,  sweep  oppression  like  the  dust  before  the  gale, 

R  ighteous  is  your  struggle,  Heaven's  breath  Is  on  your  sail, 
Kings  have  no  mission  more  noble, 

Efface !  Efface  the  laws  ( hat  make  the  slave, 

Reverse  !  Reverse  the  plans  of  scheming  knave. 

Now’s  the  time  for  action,  to  be  manly  true  and  brave, 

Y ou  have  your  duty  before  you. 


The  patent  system  is  a  tax !  That  is  a  Christmas 
thought  that  our  readers  may  well  ponder  over. 
Patents  !  patents  !  patents  !  without  number 
and,  many  of  them,  without  reason.  We  make 
the  bold  statement  that  there  is  hardly  a  garment; 
we  wear,  hardly  a  convenience  we  use,  hardly  a 
sample  of  food  we  eat  that  does  not  draw  a  portion 
of  its  cost  from  the  patent  system.  Telephones, 
electric  contrivances,  refrigerator  cars— things 
which  are  becoming  almost  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  public  are  all  backed  up  by  patents  until  the 
proprietors  are  enabled  to  demand  rates  that  are 
little  short  of  extortion.  No  just  man  will  deny  the 
right  of  an  inventor  to  an  adequate  reward  for  his 
time  and  toil,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
“adequate  reward”  and  extortion.  The  money 
spent  on  lawyers’  fees  in  fighting  infringements  of 
patents  is  simply  astounding.  The  patent  laws 
ought  to  be  revised.  A  friend  who  has  studied  this 
matter  as  inventor,  manufacturer  and  patent  law¬ 
yer,  suggests  these  lines  of  revision :  1.  No  patent 
should  run  over  five  years.  2.  No  patent  should  be 
issued  except  for  great  merit.  3.  The  surplus  of 
the  patent  department  should  be  used  to  buy  up  un- 
expired  patents  which  inventors  wish  to  abandon. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  commends  this  matter  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  public.  Is  not  our  patent  system  unfair 
and  unjust  ? 


It  may  now  be  stated  positively  that  our  en¬ 
deavors  to  cross  the  vine  honeysuckle  (Hall’s)  upon 
the  bush  honeysuckle  (Tartarian);  the  vine  and 
bush  honeysuckles  upon  the  diervilla  (weigela); 
the  philadelphus  (mock-orange)  upon  thedeutzia; 
the  catalpa  upon  the  tecoma  (trumpet  flower)  have 
failed.  Many  flowers  of  each  kind  were  operated 
upon  in  the  most  careful  way.  Berries  formed 
upon  the  Tartarian  bush,  the  flowers  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  pollen  from  the  Hall’s  in  nearly  every  case. 
But  the  seeds  were  imperfect  and  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate.  Such  results  are  not  very  satisfactory  as 
the  outcome  of  hours  of  tedious  labor.  Seeds  of  the 
Japan  “  Wineberry”  crossed  with  the  rose  and 
others  with  the  blackberry  seemed  to  be  perfect. 
They  have  been  planted  in  shallow  boxes  of  rich, 
mellow  soil— the  boxes  covered  with  straw  which  is 
held  in  place  by  wire  netting.  The  object  of  the 


straw  is  to  prevent  any  washing  of  the  soil  by 
heavy  rains ;  and  of  the  netting  to  guard  against  any 
damage  from  birds,  mice,  etc.  These  boxes  will  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  until  February,  when 
they  will  be  taken  under  glass  to  germinate,  as  we 
have  found  that  such  seeds  (rose,  blackberry  and 
raspberry)  germinate  far  more  readily  when  thus 
treated  than  when  not  subjected  to  the  action  of 
frost  or  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  process. 


An  experiment  which  the  stations  might  well  try 
is  the  effect  of  rolling  land  after  seeding.  In  so  far 
as  rolling  helps  to  bring  the  seed  and  soil  in  closer 
contact  it  is,  no  doubt,  helpful  for  a  time.  All 
agree  that  rolling  land  when  moist  is  a  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  Our  own  imperfect  experiments  would  go  to 
show  that  the  practice  is  objectionable  anyway, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  surface  soil  is  dry.  Even 
a  heavy  dew  upon  rolled  land  will  cause  a  slight 
incrustation,  while  a  shower  or  storm  will  cause 
the  dust  to  run  together,  as  it  were,  and  to  be  left 
after  the  rain  in  the  condition  of  a  “dry  puddle.” 
The  air  is  partially  excluded  from  the  soil  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  roots  of  the  sprouting  seeds  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  enfeebled.  An  effective  test  would  be  to 
roll  alternate  strips  of  a  field,  leaving  the  inter¬ 
mediate  strips  in  the  mellow  condition  left  by  the 
harrow.  If  we  were  to  set  about  to  raise  the  largest 
waeat  crop  possible  on  a  given  field,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  mulch  it  with  short  manure,  either  im 
mediately  after  sowing  or  so  soon  as  the  soil  should 
become  hard  enough  by  frost  to  bear  a  team.  One 
of  the  best  arguments,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion,  in 
favor  of  spreading  manure  on  the  land  in  winter  or 
fall,  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  is  that  the 
soil  is  kept  loose  and  friable;  rain  passing  through 
the  mulch  slowly  sinks  into  the  earth  where  it  falls; 
washing  is  prevented  and  the  surface  never  be¬ 
comes  crusted. 


In  a  local  paper  we  find  an  item  that  presents  a 
forcible  picture  of  comparative  profits.  In  the 
market  at  Thanksgiving  an  18-pound  turkey  and  a 
50  pound  pig  hung  side  by  side.  The  price  of  the 
latter  was  $2.50;  that  of  the  former  was  $2.88.  The 
cost  of  the  feed  necessary  to  produce  the  two  is  not 
given;  but  any  one  familiar  with  stock  raising 
knows  that  there  is  no  such  disproportion  in  the 
cost  of  feed  as  existed  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
product.  Many  breeders  who  have  carefully  ex¬ 
perimented  claim  to  be  able  to  produce  a  pound  of 
poultry  at  the  same  cost  as  a  pound  of  pork  or 
beef.  Even  allowing  that  the  turkey  in  question 
cost  twice  as  much  to  grow  per  pound  as  the  pig, 
there  still  exists  a  big  difference  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Still  further,  even  allowing  that  the  tur¬ 
key  cost  just  twice  as  much  to  raise  as  the  pig,  the 
latter  is  distanced  completely  in  the  per  cent  of 
profit  upon  the  cost.  He  would  be  considered  a 
poor  financier  who  invested  his  money  so  that  it 
produced  but  three  per  cent  upon  the  investment 
when  it  might  just  as  easily  be  invested  so  as  to 
produce  six  per  cent.  Isn’t  it  equally  true  that  a 
’armer  shows  a  lack  of  good  business  sense  when 
he  invests  his  feed,  his  time,  his  labor,  so  that  it 
doesn’t  produce  more  than  half  the  profit  it  might 
be  made  to  do  ?  Is  it  wise  to  manufacture  good 
corn,  oats  or  other  feed  into  one  kind  of  meat 
when  it  might  as  easily  be  made  into  another  kind 
that  sells  for  twice  or  three  times  as  much  ? 
Doesn’t  it  look  like  poor  management  for  a  farmer 
to  spend  the  time  of  himself  and  team  plowing  and 
cultivating  his  land  for  a  return  of  12  or  15  bushelR 
of  wheat  per  acre  when  the  yield  might  be  doubled 
with  proper  treatment  ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  turn 
out  15-cent  butter  from  milk  that  contains  the 
elements  of  25  cent  butter  ?  Isn’t  there  a  screw 
loose  somewhere  when  any  man  fails  to  make  the 
most  possible  from  his  property,  his  time,  his 
talents,  his  opportunities  ? 


BREVITIES. 


It  isn’t  the  size  of  the  heati  my  dear, 

Bur  the  grit  of  the  brain  that  tells. 

For  if  you  iro  in  for  Ihe  first  idea, 

The  first  thing  you  know  your  head  swells. 


Twenty-four  pages. 

Wind  up  your  courage. 

What  trees  like  wet  feet  ? 

A  deep  well  needs  a  long  rope. 

Sheep  ticks  like  a  tender  skin. 

Will  you  make  your  will  now? 

A  COW  can  bawl  the  fat  out  of  her  milk. 

A  LOUD  squealing  pig  is  a  bad  feeling  pig. 

Read  the  butter  symposium  on  page  855. 

Short  grows  the  day ;  more  time  for  play. 

Read  about  those  Vermont  ducks  on  page  869. 

The  successful  market  gardener  never  gets  out  of  work 
The  railroad  question— Jay  Gould  vs.  the  United  States. 
The  best  part  of  accumulating  wealth  is  giving  it  away 

Come  off  the  perch  unless  you  have  earned  your  roosting 
place. 

What  stock  will  eat  asparagus?  How  much  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  ? 
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and  good  thoughts, 

Have  yon  a  spring  on  yonr  farm?  How  do  you  like 
Farmer  Girl’s  talk  on  page  852  ? 


It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  inappropriate  name  for 
drooping  or  pendulous  trees  than  that  of  weeplny. 

The  question  is :  How  much  of  the  egg  should  we  eat 
before  we  are  satisfied  in  pronouncing  it  fresh  or  addled  ? 

Pay  county  officers  a  reasonable  salary— not  more  than 
they  can  earn  in  other  business.  Don’t  feed  them  on  fees. 


The  Michigan  Horticultural  Society  objects  to  the 
schedule  in  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair  and  urges  all  similar  societies  to  write  to  the  man¬ 
agers  in  favor  of  changing  the  schedule.  L.  R  Taft 
Secretary  Agricultural  College  P.  O.,  Michigan 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


THE  OUTLOOK. 

Financial — The  money  market  in  this 
city  continues  close.  The  banks  decline  to 
accommodate  any  one  except  their  regular 
customers.  Time  loans  are  practically  un¬ 
obtainable,  although  high  rates  are  offered. 
Many  capitalists  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  depression  in  stocks  to  invest  in  those 
securities,  and  much  capital  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
This  stringency  is  having  its  effect  upon 
business  houses  doing  business  upon  small 
margins,  and  not  a  day  passes  but  one  or 
more  failures  are  recorded  for  larger  or 
smaller  amounts.  Rumors  are  in  the  air 
about  the  stability  of  old  institutions  and 
every  body  seems  suspicious  and  afraid  to 
invest.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  a  de¬ 
pressing  effect  upon  all  commodities,  and 
prices  are  lower  and  sales  slower  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  great  panic,  but  time  is  required  for 
confidence  to  return  and  business  to  resume 
its  normal  condition. 

Grain. — The  winter  wheat  has  gone  into 
the  winter  in  good  condition  in  nearly 
every  quarter  except  Illinois,  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  in  another  column.  The 
markets  have  been  greatly  depressed  owing 
to  the  financial  troubles.  The  wheat  mar¬ 
ket,  according  to  statistical  returns,  should 
be  much  stronger.  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  says  that  it  has  been  generally  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  wheat  available  for  ship¬ 
ment  this  year  would  not  exceed  75,000,000 
bushels  from  both  coasts,  of  which  40,000,- 
000  bushels  are  allowed  for  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  35,000,000  bushels  for  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  leaving  a  minimum  re¬ 
serve  of  about  30,000,000  bushels  to  carry 
over  to  next  crop  and  for  use  in  the  East 
until  winter  wheat  gets  forward,  in  the 
Northwest  to  supply  their  milling  wants 
until  spring  wheat  is  harvested  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  against  casualty  to  growing  crop. 
The  reserves  carried  over  for  the  past  10 
years  are  estimated  to  have  varied  from 
30,000,000  to  160,000,000  bushels,  with  an 
average  of  about  70,000,000,  so  that  the 
reserve  to  be  carried  over  to  next 
crop  will  be  about  the  minimum  with¬ 
in  the  period.  According  to  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  tne  Produce  Exchange,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shipped  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  June  30  to  November  29  for  this  crop 
year  26,500.000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour  as 
wheat,  an  average  of  1,205,000  bushels  per 
week  for  the  22  weeks  past,  which  would 
leave  a  very  small  quantity  available  for 
the  remaining  20  weeks  of  this  crop  year, 
should  the  official  crop  report  confirm  the 
last  statement  of  about  402  000,000  bushels. 
The  official  return  will  be  for  measured 
bushels  ;  the  crop  of  1883  lost  24,000,000 
bushels  and  that  of  18S9,  20,000,000  bushels 
from  the  measured  to  the  subsequent  offi¬ 
cial  report  of  bushels  of  60  pounds  each,  and 
we  must  reckon  on  a  loss  of  at  least  15,000,- 
000  bushels  on  this  crop.  The  stock  of 
wheat  in  Liverpool  on  December  1,  was 
3,187,000  bushels— a  decrease  for  the  month 
of  November  of  7,538  000  bushels,  and  the 
wheat  on  passage  for  the  week  ending  No- 
vember29,  decreased  1,680,000  bushels.  Other 
grains  are  depressed  in  price,  but  the  tide 
mutt  turn  in  financial  matters  aud  with 
returning  confidence  a  brisk  market  and 
increased  prices  seem  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  small  stocks  on  hand. 


The  winners  of  the  first  and  second 
prizes  offered  by  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  the  largest  yields  of  potatoes  the 
past  season  are  both  Western  men.  The 
first  prize  went  to  William  J.  Sturgis,  of 
Johnson  County,  Wy.,  for  a  yield  of  974 
bushels  and  43  pounds  on  one  acre  without 
fertilizeis  or  manures  of  any  kind.  It  was 
virgin  soil,  however,  rich  in  potash  and 
copiously  irrigated  with  water  rich  in 
saline  matter.  The  second  largest  yield 
from  one  acre  was  obtained  by  R.  A.  Chis¬ 
holm  in  Southern  Colorado,  who  grew  847 
bushels.  This  was  fertilized  with  1,000 
pounds  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  This 
acre  adjoined  the  acre  which  received  the 
sixth  prize  for  491  bushels  in  1S89,  and 
which  was  fertilized  with  stable  manure. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

A  fat  cow  slaughtered  near  Palmer, 
Miss  ,  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Kansas  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  been  removed  to  Topeka. 

A  veterinarian  at  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  was 
kicked  to  death  by  a  horse  he  was  treating. 

Maine  factories  nearly  equaled  the  sweet- 
corn  pack  of  last  year,  which  was  5,000,000 
cases. 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  is  reported  to 
have  sold  a  45  gallon  cask  of  cider  for 
$17.50.  Better  drink  vinegar. 

The  number  of  hides  received  in  Boston 
this  year  from  the  River  Platte  and  Rio 
Grande  regions  will  reach  1,000,000. 

The  collection  of  bones  for  exportation  to 
Calcutta  forms  a  regular  occupation  for  the 
Hindoos  in  central  and  western  Bengal. 

The  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  hold  a  farmers’  institute 
at  Mount  Holly  on  December  12  and  13. 

A  company  of  capitalists  has  bought 
10,000  acres  of  land  near  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  will  put  it  all  in  wheat  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  “  Big  Four  ”  beef  and  pork  packers 
at  Chicago  do  an  annual  business  of  $200,- 
000,000.  The  influence  exerted  by  this  com¬ 
bine  is  enormous. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Trotting- Horse  Breeders’ 
Association,  met  at  Rochester,  Tuesday, 
and  elected  officers.  J.  W.  Day  is  president, 
and  M.  E.  Gervis,  secretary. 

A  farm  at  Pithole,  Pa.,  which  was  sold 
during  the  oil  excitement  for  $1,500,000,  was 
sold  recently  at  a  tax  sale  for  $100.  Talk 
about  depreciation  in  farm  property  ! 

The  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
August  Belmont  will  sell  his  entire  stock 
of  horses,  beginning  December  27.  Ex¬ 
perts  estimate  the  probable  receipts  at 
$1,000,000. 

The  River  Shannon  in  Ireland  has  over¬ 
flowed  its  banks  and  hundreds  of  acres  are 
submerged  and  the  crops  destroyed.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle  have  perished  and  many 
families  are  homeless. 

The  Bellamy  Colony  in  Tulare  County, 
Cal.,  which  took  “Looking Backward”  for 
its  text-book,  has  about  fizzled  out.  Many 
who  invested  their  money  in  it  call  it  a 
fraud.  It  had  about  600  members. 

North  Dakota  seems  good  for  something 
besides  wheat.  Two  years  ago  a  farmer 
theie  engaged  in  sheep  raising  with  $600 
capital.  He  reports  sales  of  wool,  $700  ; 
shccji,  $300,  and  400  sheep  on  hand  for  which 
he  has  refused  $3.50  each. 

The  Alliance  warehouse  at  Newman, 
Ga.,  was  burned  Monday  night.  Loss, 
$50,000 ;  insurance  about  half  that.  Be¬ 
tween  1,100  and  1,200  bales  of  cotton  were 
burned,  the  larger  part  belonging  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  being  uninsured. 

A  company  of  California  vineyardists  are 
reported  to  be  investigating  some  parts  of 
Mexico  with  a  view  to  removing  their  in¬ 
dustry  to  that  country.  The  superior 
adaptability  of  Mexican  soil;  the  cheapness 
of  labor  and  favorable  climitic  influences 
are  the  reasons. 

The  Chicago  health  officers  have  un¬ 
earthed  an  establishment  in  which  horse¬ 
flesh  is  pickled.  The  owner  claimed  it  was 
prepared  for  food  for  hogs,  but  as  much 
care  was  used  in  dressing  and  handling  it 
and  some  of  it  was  found  cooked  on  his 
own  table  this  looks  improbable. ' 

The  English  Government  on  Thursday 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
supplementary  estimate  of  £5,000  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  situation  in 
the  western  part  of  Ireland  arising  from 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  relieving  the  distress 
among  the  inhabitants. 

Representative  Hensbrough,  of  North 
Dakota,  on  Thursday,  introduced  in  the 
House  a  joint  resolution  appropriating 
$500,000  to  be  expended  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  seed  wheat  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  residents  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  who  lost  their  crop  by  reason  of 
the  drought  of  1890. 


A  chicken  thief  was  shot  and  killed  near 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day. 

A  certificate  of  death  filed  at  the  office  of 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Health  gave 
glanders  as  the  cause  of  death. 

A  new  packing  house  six  stories  high  is 
to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  one  burned 
several  months  ago  at  the  stock  yards, 
Chicago, 

Cables  from  Berlin  say  that  the  Bundes- 
rath  has  rescinded  the  prohibitions  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Reports  from  Prince  Edwards  Inland  say 
that  nearly  50  vessels  are  frozen  in  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ports.  The  inconvenience  and  loss 
to  farmers  and  produce  shippers  will  be 
,  considerable. 

The  Hungarian  Government  announces 
its  intention  to  tax  the  production  of  mead, 
a  drink  largely  used  by  the  poorer  classes, 
who  cannot  afford  wine,  and  much  grum¬ 
bling  has  resulted. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  regulations  respecting  the 
proposed  ordinance  governing  the  selling 
of  vegetables  by  weight  in  this  city,  and 
the  matter  still  hangs  fire. 

Two  rival  corn-huskers  at  Avoca,  Iowa, 
on  Wednesday,  husked  and  cribbed  140 
bushels  of  corn  each  in  10  hours.  The 
prize,  $100,  and  the  championship  was 
awarded  to  one  because  his  corn  was 
husked  cleaner  than  that  of  the  other. 

President  Polk  of  the  National  Farmers’ 
Alliance,  was  reflected  for  another  year. 
Master  Workman  Powderly  addressed  the 
meeting  at  Ocala  Saturday  and  evening. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  argument  was  union 
of  the  farmer  and  workingman  and  the 
organization  of  a  third  party. 

Many  Cape  Cod  cranberries  have  been  re¬ 
packed,  by  unscrupulous  dealers  in  this 
city,  from  barrtls  into  crates  holding  sev¬ 
eral  quarts  less  than  the  regular  size,  and 
sold  to  unsuspecting  purchasers.  By  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  little  less  than  the  regular  price, 
large  quantities  were  disposed  of. 

The  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  Farmers’ 
Club  condemned  the  State-road  scheme  of 
Gov.  Hill,  and  any  legislation  tending  in 
that  direction  as  unnecessary  and  involv¬ 
ing  too  much  expense  and  taxation.  A 
committee  of  one  from  each  town  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report 
what  legislation  was  needed.  The  club 
favored  town  control  of  the  roads  and  asks 
concerted  action  by  farmers’  organizations 
throughout  the  State. 

The  commission  appointed  by  Gov. 
Thayer,  of  Nebraska,  to  devise  means  for 
relieving  the  suffering  due  to  the  short¬ 
age  of  crops  at  Nebraska,  has  submitted 
a  report  showing  an  almost  total  failure 
of  crops  in  13  counties  and  that  10,000 
families  are  in  need  of  assistance.  The 
governor  discourages  appeal  to  outside 
State*,  lest  it  injure  the  credit  of  the  State, 
but  promises  relief  when  the  legislature 
meets.  The  committee  says  the  destitu¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  that  caused  by  the 
Johnstown  flood  or  the  Chicago  fire. 

At  the  California  State  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  a  committee  of  five  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Florida  Fruit  Union,  in  reference 
to  an  alliance  or  cooperation  between  the 
two  organizations.  A  special  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  some  action  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  protect  East¬ 
ern  dealers  and  consumers  against  fraud 
and  imposition  by  unprincipled  parties 
selling  inferior  fruit  under  California 
labels. 

• 

The  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  are  reported  to  have  offered  $10,000,000 
in  cash  for  6,500,000  acres  of  land  compris¬ 
ing  the  Cherokee  Strip.  They  say  they 
want  it  and  will  have  it  if  money  can  buy 
it.  The  association  that  is  interested  in 
this  deal  cousists  of  14  members,  many  of 
whom  had  ranches  on  the  Strip  for  years 
under  leases  granted  by  the  Indians.  This 
year  they  have  been  driven  out  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  proclamation.  The  land,  they  say, 
is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  while 
for  grazing  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 


A  water  famine  is  reported  from  Central 
Illinois. 

An  Atchison  man  gave  a  deed  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  section  of  land  in  Western  Kansas  for  a 
pair  of  shoes. 

The  American  Harvester  Company  has 
perfected  its  organization  and  opened  its 
general  offices  in  Chicago.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  is  president,  and  E.  H.  Butler, 
secretary. 

The  American  Fiber  Association  of  New 
York  began  work  at  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
last  week  on  the  foundations  for  a  building 
for  a  paper  pulp  mill.  The  Iplant  is  to  cost 
$80,000.  Pulp  will  be  made  from  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Huntsville  Cotton  Seed 
Oil  Mill. 

The  Milk  Producers’  Union  has  fixed  the 
price  of  milk  to  be  sold  at  3X  cents  per 
quart,  while  the  Milk.  Exchange  has  fixed 
the  price  it  will  pay  at  three  cents.  Isaac 
C.  White,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Producers,  keeps  100  cows  at 
his  farm  in  Dutchess  County.  He  sajs: 
“  I  get  bran  from  Milwaukee  to  feed  my 
cows.  Bran  that  cost  me  $14  a  ton  last 
June  costs  me  $22.65  a  ton  now.  It  is  the 
same  withhomiuy,  corn  meal  and  all  other 
feed,  dearer  because  of  the  short  crop  of 
wheat  and  corn.  The  effect  of  this  higher 
cost  of  feed  and  low  price  of  milk  has  been 
to  cut  off  the  supply  tremendously.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  dealers  in  the 
city  will  be  forced  to  give  the  Union 
price,  for  the  milk  is  not  in  the 
country  to  be  had  at  three  cents  a  quart. 
It  will  not  be  a  crisis  or  a  conflict  between 
farmers  and  dealers,  but  a  matter  of  con¬ 
servative  adjustment.  It  may  take  some 
dealers  a  month  or  two  to  come  around, 
but  they  will  do  it  in  the  end.  Of  course, 
the  Union  price  will  not  affect  contracts 
already  made  at  creameries.  But  these 
will  be  renewed  on  better  terms  for  the 
farmer.”  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  2,000 
cans  a  day  less  milk  reaches  the  city  now 
than  was  the  case  in  midsummer. 

Condensed  Correspondence. 

Jo  Daviess  Co.,  III. — Corn  mostly  gath¬ 
ered;  about  75  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  ; 
selling  at  50  cents.  Swine  plague  has 
swept  many  farms  of  nearly  every  hog. 
Cattle  plenty  and  cheap.  Finest  fall  I  ever 
remember ;  ground  hardly  frozen.  Rural 
potatoes  did  well,  considering  the  season, 
which  caused  failure  of  the  potato  cr«p 
generally.  The  wheat  and  rye  crosses  look 
well.  Fall  grain  not  much  sown.  Farmers’ 
Alliances  multiply.  w.  s.  s. 

Americus,  Ga. — Three  heavy  frosts  in 
beginning  of  November;  beautiful  weather 
since.  Tender  vegetation  starting  up  again. 
Cotton,  corn,  sugar  cane,  sweet  potatoes 
and  all  crops  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Lack  of  help  delayed  gathering  of  cotton 
until  rains  damaged  much  of  it;  this  will 
sell  low.  The  other  crops  will,  however, 
keep  the  “wolf  from  the  door.”  An  easy 
country  to  get  a  living  in ;  gradually  filling 
up  with  new-comers;  those  from  the  North 
go  mostly  into  fruits.  h.  w.  s. 

Washington  Countt,  Ind.— Dry  sum¬ 
mer;  light  crops.  We  follow  mixed  farm- 
i«g.  Wheat  surest  money  crop,  but  corn 
and  hogs  together  are  worth  most.  Little 
change  in  rotation  of  crops.  Farmers  using 
better  machinery,  self  binders,  hay  slings 
and  carriers,  sulky  cultivators,  etc.  Sheep 
most  profitable  stock  for  the  money  in¬ 
vested.  Horses,  mules  and  sheep  bring  fair 
prices;  other  stock  low.  Wheat,  85  cents; 
corn,  50  cents  and  a  light  crop.  Hogs,  $3 
to  $3.50  per  100  pounds.  e.  w. 

York  Countt,  Pa. -Fall  work  almost 
completed.  Fine  weather  last  two  weeks. 
Winter  gram  looks  well  on  an  average. 
Some  early-sowed  is  too  rank  ;  may  rot  un¬ 
der  heavy  snow.  The  last  wheat  crop  is 
mostly  thrashed  ;  generally  a  medium  crop, 
nice  and  plump  and  flours  well ;  sells  at  94 
cents.  Corn  poor  crop  with  few  exceptions. 
What  there  is  is  good  and  solid  as  we  had  a 
late  fall ;  sells  at  50  cents.  Oats  very 
poor  in  grain  and  straw;  very  little  of 
either;  sell  at  48  cents.  Potatoes  poor 
crop.  The  acreage  and  yield  small;  sell  for  60 
cents.  Hay  big  crop ;  aftermath  in  many 
places  also  very  heavy.  Much  not  prop- 
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erly  cured,  therefore  not  good  substitute 
for  grain.  It  seems  to  take  farmers  a  lofcg 
time  to  learn  the  value  of  early-cut,  well- 
cured  hay.  Hay  is  selling  at  $6  to  $8  per 
ton.  L.  w.  L. 

Grangeville,  Idaho.— I  planted  one 
pound  of  the  Rural  New-York»r  No.  2 
Potato  on  newly  broken  sod  without  ferti¬ 
lizer,  April  18.  They  were  frozen  to  the 
ground  May  20,  and  killed  by  fro>-t  early 
in  September.  Dug  October  18;  yield  42 
pounds,  one  pound  being  small  ones; 
smooth  and  nice.  Have  planted  the  Rural 
wheats;  expect  one  of  the  prizes  next  year. 

L.  F.  H. 

Delaware,  Ont.— Seasons,  like  crops, 
vary  much;  often  it  puzzles  the  farmer  to 
know  what  to  grow  to  bring  the  best  re¬ 
turns.  Cattle  bred  here  principally  Short¬ 
horn  grades;  I  believe  for  general  farm 
purposes  no  better  kind  exists.  By  saving 
heifers  from  the  best  milch  cows,  the  cows 
can  hold  their  own  on  the  average  in  the 
dairy.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  beef 
cattle  and  here  the  Short- horn  excels.  Corn 
an  excellent  crop.  Small  fruits  good  ; 
apples  a  total  failure.  My  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  Potato  turned  out  first-class. 

I  have  taken  orders  for  seed  at  $2  per 
bushel.  Brownell’s  Winner  is  another  fine 
sort.  c.  J.  F. 

Stanwood,  Iowa.— Oats  best  cash  crop. 
Mine  yielded  40  bushels  per  acre,  machine 
measure;  sold  at  40  cents.  I  feed  all  my 
corn  ,  the  returns  depend  upon  the  price  of 
fat  cattle  and  hogs  next  summer.  Yield, 
52  bushels,  worth  40  cents.  Would  be  best 
crop  if  sold.  Our  rotation  is:  Seed  to  clover 
with  oats  ;  clover  one  or  two  years;  three 
years  corn,  three  oats,  reseed.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  two  years  corn,  but  our  oats  lodge  so 
badly.  The  disk  harrow  is  in  general  use 
in  preparing  ground  for  oats.  Some  pur¬ 
pose  trying  it  in  fitting  corn  stalk  ground 
for  corn.  Many  farmers  drill  their  corn 
on  sod  ground.  Shallow  working  culti¬ 
vators  are  coming  into  use.  The  disk  has 
given  best  satisfaction.  The  Eagle  Claw 
Cultivator  is  used,  and  a  few  spring  tooths 
were  sold  and  used  last  year.  w.  T.  R. 

Easton,  Md.— This  year  potatoes  and  to¬ 
matoes  have  been  our  most  profitable  crops,' 
about  the  only  ones  that  have  more  than 
paid  the  cost  of  raising  them.  Sheep  have 
always  paid  well  and  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  kept  this  year  is  very  marked. 
The  raising  of  early  lambs  and  producing 
milk  for  the  creamery  will  someday  be  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable  industries  ;  but  the 
need  of  constant  and  minute  personal  su¬ 
pervision  to  make  either  of  theses  success 
will  prevent  their  rapid  growth.  The 
farmer  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  conservative 
and  slow  to  make  important  changes;  but 
the  abounding  faith  of  former  years  in 
wheat  and  corn  is  shaken  and  new  crops  and 
indu-tries  that  promise  well  are  tried  more 
readily  and  more  universally  than  even  a 
dozen  years  ago.  Improved  machinery  of 
all  kinds  is  in  use  on  every  farm  of  any 
size.  No  farmer  thinks  of  doing  without 
it.  c.  P.  E. 


Throat  Affections. 

Those  who  overtax  the  voice  in  singing 
or  public  speaking  will  find  “  Brown” 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  exceedingly  useful, 
enabling  them  to  endure  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  exertion  with  comparative  ease,  while 
they  render  articulation  clear.  For  Throat 
Diseases  and  Coughs  they  are  a  simple  yet 
effective  remedy.  Containing  nothing  in¬ 
jurious,  they  may  be  used  as  often  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  will  not  disorder  the  stomach 
like  cough  syrups  and  balsams.  For  40 
years  they  have  been  recommended  by 
physicians,  and  widely  used,  being  known 
all  over  the  world  as  one  of  the  few  staple 
cough  remedies.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — 
— Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Large  quantities  of  new  crop  sugar  are 
coming  forward. 

C-inadian  collectors  of  customs  will  here¬ 
after  be  required  to  levy  duty  on  seeds 
coming  through  the  mails. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  promises  to  be  a 
heavy  one,  while  tobacco  has  been  badly 
injured  by  drought  in  some  districts  and  by 
heavy  rains  in  others. 

The  repacking  of  good  quality  bag  ship¬ 
ped  raisins  in  one  pound  cartons  is  a  re¬ 
cent  industry  in  this  city.  This  handy 
package,  originally  from  the  Pacific,  is  pop¬ 
ular  with  most  grocers. 

The  Illinois  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  bulletin  calling  attention  to 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  Hessian  fly  in 
winter  wheat.  The  operations  of  this  des¬ 


tructive  Insect  have  only  been  noticed 
within  the  last  few  days,  but  reports  are 
coming  from  every  winter  wheat  county 
that  it  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Recently  a  number  of  Eastern  tobacco 
buyers  arrived  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin, 
and  announced  their  intention  to  buy  up 
all  the  marketable  tobacco  in  the  county. 
This  aroused  the  local  dealers  and  a  big 
boom  resulted. 

The  Market  Record  estimates  the  stock 
of  wheat  in  country  elevators  of  Minnesota 
and  the  two  Dakotas  at  8,686,000  bushels. 
This  makes  the  aggregate  stocks  in  the 
three  States  18,220  623  bushels,  or  404,420 
bushels  less  than  last  week. 

A  new  branch  of  stock  raising  has  been 
entered  upon  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  It 
is  that  of  buffalo  raising.  A  bull  and  five 
cows  have  been  purchased,  and  will  soon 
be  grazing  on  the  6,000  or  7,000  acres  which 
constitute  the  estate  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Vanceborough,  Me.,  collected  over  $200 
duty  on  an  importation  of  geese,  which  he 
classified  as  poultry,  subject  to  three  cents 
a  pound  duty.  The  importer  has  appealed 
to  Washington,  claiming  that  the  geese 
were  water  fowls  and  entitled  to  free  entry. 

Bulletins  from  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  based  upon  the  reports  of 
the  regular  correspondents  of  the  depart 
ment,  under  date  of  December  1,  announce 
that  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in 
the  State  is  about 26  bushels,  and  the  area 
planted  for  the  year  1890,  as  returned  by 
the  assessors,  is  6,150,000  acres. 

November’s  California  raisin  trade  did 
not  reach  its  usual  proportions.  Supplies 
were  large  and  the  weather  warm,  while 
close  money  mjpst  of  the  month  caused  the 
restriction.  Besides,  the  Eastern  States 
which  formerly  drew  so  freely  upon  New 
York’s  receipts  had  direct  consignments  in 
freer  volume.  Londons  are  quoted  down 
to  $2.25  to  $2  50 ;  three  crown  at  $1.90  to  $2, 
the  latter  an  extreme. 

The  projectors  of  the  American  Stallion 
Show  talk  thus  about  the  prospects  for 
their  business  :  ‘‘The  demand  for  stallions 
of  improved  breeding  and  individual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  largely 
exceeds  the  present  supply,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  commercial  industries  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  vast  farming  inter¬ 
ests  of  this  country  will  make  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  future  demand  for  good 
horses.” 

The  first  full  cargo  of  wheat  for  the  sea¬ 
son  from  Baltimore  for  Great  Britain  left 
there  last  week, and  consisted  of  85,000  bush¬ 
els.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  large  grain 
shipments  from  that  portduring  the  winter 
months.  There  is  now  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  in  the  elevators  and  other  vessels  are 
expected  shortly  on  grain  charters.  The 
export  business  from  that  city  is  expected 
to  be  as  good  this  winter  as  heretofore,  and 
the  merchants  are  prepared  to  handle  all 
the  grain  they  can  get. 

In  connection  with  the  weak  market  and 
lower  prices  for  hops  it  is  claimed  that  the 
sale  of  hop  extract,  which  was  made  from 
hops  purchased  a  year  or  two  ago  at  $1  to 
$2  per  bale,  and  sold  to  brewers  at  this 
time,  is  having  considerable  to  do  with 
forcing  the  market  to  the  present  figure. 
It  is  said  that  extract  equal  to  at  least 
10,000  bales  of  hops  has  already  been  sold. 
If  this  is  the  case  some  one  besides  the 
growers  is  being  benefited  by  this  operation 
and  at  the  same  time  is  depreciating  the 
present  year’s  crop. 


BKiiCHAM’s  Pills  cure  Sick  llouduche. 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  December  8,  1890. 


Beans.— Supplies  have  been  mere  plentiful,  wants 
more  modcraie,  consequently  prices  are  lower.  As 
prices  have  been  extremely  high  of  late,  ltwas  not  to 
be  expt-cicd  that  they  would  be  susialm-d  undir 
heavy  rcciipts,  m  l  her  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  go  much  lower  Many  of  the  receipts  are  so 
spotted  and  dis  olored  from  tbo  ralus  during  harvest 
that  they  will  not  bring  outside  figures. 

Marrows-New,  $S IflaAS  15;  New  Mediums  choice, 
*2  80;  Pea,  82  30;  Red  Kidney,  83  40# $3  45  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4 n®$2  50  ■  Foreign  Mediums  91  75a 
82  20;  do  Marrow,  $'!  70  82  <K);  Green  Peas.  81  05®$’  10. 

Butter.— There  has  been  an  advance  all  along  the 
line  on  b.  st  grades  Elgin  creamery  has  rea-'hed  30 
cents,  one  cent  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
There  has  been  no  td  ranee  In  lower  grades  The 
reason  for  K  Is  is  that  while  ilii  re  Is  a  demand  for  a 
cert.ln  an  ount  of  this  class  of  butter,  the  quantity 
of  held  stock  is  quite  la  go  and  sorv  s  to  in.  et  this 
demand  Toe  supply  is  large  and  the  feeling  dull  for 
everything  under  prime. 


Creamery.— Elgin,  best  29W8('c:  State  and  Penn 
sylvanla,  2J329e;  W'-stern  b-st  2834W23C;  do  primo, 
26@27 do  gool  2t«i25';  do  poor  20322c:  West¬ 
ern  Imitati  n  Cream  ry,  rr  mo.  22«25c-  do  fine, 
18  220c  do  po  r,  IS S  15c.  Dairy.  State,  best.  25@26c ; 
do  prime,  22®23c:  do  good  19®2'c-  do  pro-.  I4«.18c  ; 
Western,  prime.  19o  21c  do  fa'r,  I8»l5c  ;  do  peer  11 
@'2c-do  factory,  best,  20  e  22  .  do  prime  16@l8c;do 
good.  10213c. 

Cheese  shows  little  change  though  there  has  beeu  a 
slight  advance  la  fancy.  Tho  supply  of  cheese  is 
thought  to  be  light  and  holders  are  t  opetul. 

Fancy,  Sept.. 994®  e.llne  9t4'a994'\  guod,  S@8m;  fair, 
7®7-?4c;  light  skims,  69s®  094c;  skims,  2®2‘-$c.;  Ohio 
Flat,  694*&9c. 

Egos  have  advanced  const  terably  under  Increased 
deman  ■’s  for  the  holiday  trade  and  light  offerings  of 
strctlv  fresh  Tne  Litt-r  are  In  n  osi  demand  but  in 
their  absence  insufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  call, 
limed  Ice-house  and  held  eggs  aie  taken  more  freely. 
The  next  few  weeks  are  likely  to  give  the  best  market. 

Nearby  fresi.  80®3Io  .  cauadlau. — <a~c:  Southern, 
23224c:  We>tern  best  29  39c;  Ice  house.  20® 24c ; 
Limed,  2!94022Hc  ;  Fall  packed,  216  27c. 

Fruits.— Apples  are  In  light  rccelct.  and.  though 
the  demand  is  tnodtraie.  pr  ces  are  well  sustaiuei. 
In  case  of  one  or  two  varieties  there  has  been  a  slight 
advance.  Grapes  have  anvanc  d  unler  decreased 
receipts.  The  supply  of  imported  and  California 
grapes  is  quite  large,  but  th  y  do  not  hiurle- the  sale 
of  large  quantities  of  Ca-awbas  and  Concords  to 
those  who  prefer  the  latt-  r  C'ranberrl  s  have  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly  ag  in  and  stocks  are  firmly  held 
under  moderate  arrivals  and  eniand*.  Florida 
oranges  are  a  trifle  lower.  Again  wo  advise  our 
friends  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  last  year  and  flood 
the  market  early  will  e  the  demand  Is  small  and  the 
fruit  insufficiently  ripened.  It  will  not  pay. 

Apples— N  Spy  $8  *84  5 1 ;  Snow,  *3  50(285  CO;  King. 
84  00(28510,  Bal  win.  $2  50®$!  50-  Gre  n.  83  23  85  50; 
Ben  Davts,  83  50 a. $4  fO  coni"  ou  t  good,  $1  00  *3  25; 
Lemons,  per  box.  $3  00**5  <’0  Pears,  Cooking  per 
bb! ,  $i  00'-'$f>  00 .  Seek- 1  per  keg,  84  -  85;  Anjou,  do, 
f2  25&$3  00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $5 a  86;  Sbel  on  per 
keg  *30*4-  Grapher  ie*.  Cape  Cod.  *1'1*$!2  per 
bbl.  (3  1)0(283  75  pji  irate  do  Jersey  *2  75  83  25  per 
crate  ;  Grapes.  Cone  rd,  18®  S‘c  per  basket.  Catawba, 
18.  35c  per  basket.  Flor.da  Oranges,  $2 25@$3  25  per 
box. 

Dried  Fruits  show  little  rhange  except  for  rasp¬ 
berries  and  huckleberries,  which  are  slightly  lower. 
The  trade  In  all  small  fruits  is  very  light.  Few 
peaches  in  mark»t  ex-ept  from  California,  which 
Stale  also  furnishes  very  line  apricots,  plums  and 
grapes. 

Domestic  Dried- Apples— Evaporated  good  to  fancy 
1834® :6c ;  poor,  12®  12t$c  ;  coarse  cut,  854<*9c;  sliced, 
8®Uc  ;  do  old.  39t®S94c:  Chopped,  4«i4t4C,  Coresand 
skins.  4'a4'4c.  Cherries,  new.  ,9®3hc;  do.  old,  8©loc. 
Raspberries  27  3  3'c.  Blackberries,  829c;  Huekle- 
berrifs.  new,  18®  19c;  Hums.  new.  10t212e:  Peaches, 
Callforr  la  preled.  3d®S3c;  do  unpieled.  16219c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  694  27c  ;  Apiteots,  California,  17®2ic; 
Plums,  Cal.,  5  n  lYo. 

G  mk — W nail  are  in  rroterate  supply-  and  extra 
fine  bir  s  m  ght  exceed  quot  .lions.  Partridges  are 
not  pi  litiful  Tbere  are  few  snipe,  plover  or  wood¬ 
cock  and  quota' ions  ar»  nominal.  Rabbits  arc  in 
good  supply  and  are  barely  steady. 

Quai  ,  prime,  per  doz,  si  50;  Eng'ish  snipe, 

fresh,  per  d  it.  Si  *5®$;  50;  Gold  n  piov  r.  prin  e, 
p  r  doz.,  si  25'  81  50.  Rind  snipe,  per  doz  2l'@25e; 
Par  ridges,  Slate  p- r  pair.  8U:0«8  EU :  do  West  rn, 
p  r  pa  r.  75c(«*l  <0  Grouse,  We«tern.  per  pair,  80c® 
$1  15;  Woodcock,  per  p-ir  69iu75e;  Venls  n.  f  esh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb.  Il<»’4e:  do  frozen,  10a '-ic  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair.  83  0  ®f  5  50  ;  do,  do.  Red¬ 
head.  per  pair.  8  5'i®82  25;  do.  do,  Mallard  per  p  ir,  10 
®75c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair.  JO  5Uc;  do.  do, 
common,  per  pair,  ‘.0*25e;  Rabbits  ;cr  pair,  20«80c. 

Hat.  CnoLe,  7"®  75c,  llnioiny  No.  1  652.70c;  do  No. 
2,  50® 60c  shipping,  40245c;  Clover  Mixed.  45r.50c. 
Straw— No  1  rye,  8J»85.-..  short  rye,  45,*55c,  oat  and 
wheat  S0«40c. 

Honey  —California  ext  acte  i  dull  at  6^070.  Comb 
honey  qu’et  at  6  218  for  white  e  over  In  11  >  box  s; 
15@Pc  for  2  lb  boxes :  buckwheat  quoted,  '23 lie. 

Hops  The  mark,  t  is  w<  ak  and  It  is  difficult  to 
make  sales  at  previous  quot.tlons  Buyers  are  slow 
to  purchase  unless  some  c  nee  sions  are  made,  while 
holders  seem  eonfl  eni  of  higher  ngures. 

State, ’9J  crop,  40.«  42e;  do,  prime  and  chrlce,  *82,30 
®32c.  do  good,  28 a 29c  do  common,  20  « 24c;  do  1888, 
good  aa  1  prime,  17  2')c;  do  do.  common,  15@16c; 
Pacific  Coast.  1389  cr  ps.  22®30c;  do,  ISswcrop,  40e. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  easy.  Fancy,  band  picked, 
quoted  at  4142494c,  and  farmers*  grades  at  82394c; 
Pecans,  '16  12c;  Chestnuts,  82  0-1085  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts.  $1  75:2*2  15  per  bushel. 

Poultry. —The  supply  o'  live  poultry  ran  very  short 
early  Iasi  week  ou  account  of  large  d>  mauds  by  ihe 
Jews  out  "2  car-loads  a. rived  m  two  day  s  from  the 
West  In  addl  ion  to  the  u-ual  supply,  so  the  irlce 
declined  somewhat  The  mark,  t  Is  well  cleaned  up 
how.  ver,  and  trading  Is  brisk.  Dressed  poultry  Is  in 
good  demaud  if  I11  good  condition.  Dry  packed  sells 
better  thau  iced. 

Poultry-Live.— Chickens— Spring,  per  lb,  8S9c; 
Fowls  near  by,  per  lb,  8  a  9.;,  do  Western,  per  lb] 
8®9c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5fc  6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9  2 
10c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50*75c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair.  81  15(281  40 

Poultry.-  Drksskd— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  10® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  9a  10c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®9c ;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  10214;  Squatj; 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50(2*2  75;  do  dark,  do,  8150; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  !2®l7c.;  Western,  l* 
@llc:  Fowls,  near  by.  Il@l2c. 

Vegetables.— Po'ato-s  have  advanced  In  spile  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edwards  Island,  hug  land  nud 
Sc  tlund  Receipts  of  domestic  sto  k  have  been 
moderate  and  there  is  little  pr.  sped  of  loner  prices 
for  s-  me  time  to  come.  Onions  are  firm  at  sllgtuiy 
higher  prices.  Cauliflow,  rs-are  higher  for  fancy  lots. 
Good  J*ussla  tu-nlps  are  scarce  and  a  shade  firmer. 
Cabbages  firm  and  higher. 

Potatoes-Long  Island,  per  bbl.  82  75® $8  00:  Jersey 
per  do.,  81  75®>*2  62  ;  State,  do.,  $2  75  ;  Maine,  do.) 
82  50  $2  75  ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb  sack,  «‘2  102 
$2  75 ;  Sweets,  do,  »i  U0®$3  no.  Onions -Western  New 
York  12  io®$2  50.  Connecticut  Red,  82  <5.  $800  do 
White,  fr4  0  i'»$.i  Oh;  do  yel.ow  »2  50(283  00;  Western, 
$2  25(282  50;  Jersey.  $2  25®,$.-  75;  Cabbage,  L.  L,  per 
100,  $4  01.1,85  00.  Squash,  pe'  bbl  ,  75e<tt$l  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl  85  90e.  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl..  $1  500*4  oo,  Cault- 
fl  wer,  per  bbl.,  81083  50,  Celery,  per  doz.  15c  7'«  ; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  82® $2  50;  Cu.  umbers,  Fla.] 
per  crate,  $1  50^$3. 


GRATN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.— Reports  of  the  Hess'an  fly  in  different 
paits  of  Illinois  (according  to  the  State  Board  of  Agri 
culture  tbere)  had  a  strengthening  effect  at  the  out 
set  Interior  a>  rivals  were  compar- ttvely  moderate 
There  was  a  dull  and  unsettled  market  on  spot 
closing  rather  weak  because  of  Ihe  late  heaviness  li 
options.  Sales  Ungraded  Winter  Red  at  9994ca$i  0134 
No.  2  Ret  quoted,  *'  03  eh  vator,  8'  0434  afloat :  No. 
Hard  spring.  Nominal,  $1  1254  No.  1  Nnrihern.  *1  0''*4 
No.  2  De.-en  bar,  SI  0294'»81  03M:  do  January.  $1  0394® 

81  0494:  do  February.  81  U4t4«i*1  '594:  do  Marcn.  8  055, 
®$1 11554:  do  May,  S’  056$  0694  do  July.  9»9<c.  RYK.- 
Had  a  slow  demand.  Western  in  toa  loads  quoted 
at  76 a 79c  Canada,  71140721-0  State,  79  8*e.  BARLEY. 
-  Quiet  but  Arm  as  a  rule.  Sales— No.  2  Milwaukee, 
qcot-d  at  82  83c;  Ung  aded  Canada,  77  94':  90c;  No. 
2  do,  89  -  9(’e;  extra  No  2  do.  93  9'c  No.  1  Canada, 
nominal.  BARLEY  MALT.-  Firm  aud  quiet  CORN. — 
Was  decidedly  streuger  and  more  active.  There  was 
considerable  foreign  bnydng.  Cables  v.ere  strong 
and  higher,  aiul  the  receipis  here  were  unusuaMy 
light,  both  of  which  had  a  stimulating  effect  Spot 
lots  at  one  time  showed  arise  of  2®/94'.but  the  close 
was  not  so  strong.  The  advance  served  to  check  .  usl 
ne>s.  Sales-Ungraded  Mixed  and  White,  60@64e; 
No.  2  Mixed.  62  "64c  More  and  elevator,  rime  6 
afloat;  steamer  yellow  62c  in  elevator  to  a-rive;  No.  2 
D'ceniber,  6194064c;  do  January,  60.34  6294c  do  May, 
6i'4  Piu,c.  O \TS.- Continued  light  arrivals  had  a 
stimulating  effect  hut  most  of  the  Frmness  was  at¬ 
tributed  10  >he  rise  in  corn.  Spot  lots  advanced  t«® 
le  and  there  was  ralher  more  life  to  the  trading. 
Shies— No.  3  mixes.  49  - c  elevator;  No.  3  while,  5*54c 
elevator;  No  2  mlx*d.  50S5i.-94c  elevator;  5  05194c 
afloat;  No  2  white,  5254®52hc  elevator.  5354c  afloat; 
No.  1  While,  sic  .levator:  No.  2  Chicago.  5!<?5  9*c, 
Ungraded  mixed  Western,  48@"?c  do  white,  52-»5234c; 
No.  2  December,  5094C;  do  January.  *034«5  J4c  do 
May,  5I94-7  524gc;  No.  *2  White  December,  52y»c ;  do 
Jauuary,  53J4§53i*c:  do  May,  E43yc. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES.  -The  market  declined  Tc  on  me  Hum  to 
good  steers.  The  range  for  ordinary  to  choice  was 
from  $4  to  85  16  and  '  extra  steer  sold  at  *5  25.  Stags 
and  oxen  brought  82  80®$4  35,  and  some  State  rows 
and  trash  sold  at  low  figure®.  Cable  advices  to  date 
report  a  steady,  firm  market  at  L<  ndon  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  with  refrigerated  beef  selling  at  4'4d.  or  about 
834c  pee  lb,  aud  Ame  lean  steers  at  5V4®694t.  or  11® 
1234c,  estimated  dressed  weight, sinking  thcoffal.and 
tons  are  bringing  6>4d,  or  13c.  City  di eased  beef  ac¬ 
tive  and  firm  at  60794c  per  lb. 

MTLCH  COWS.— Very  11*  tie  trading.  Nominally 
steady  at  $2.5@$50  per  head- 

CALVES  -  Steady  for  all  grades  and  all  sold  at 

82  25  S  ' 40  per  100  pounds  for  grassers :  $33*8  25  for 
Westerns  with  a  few  selected  light  calves  bringing 
$3  75  •  and  poorest  to  best  Veals  ranged  In  prloe  from 
5  to  7J4c  per  pound. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  —The  market  ruled  dull. 
Common  to  choice  Sheep  sold  at  Sl’JS  75  por  160 
pounds:  and  medium  to  choice  1  nirbs  at  $6@*6  75, 
Dressed  Mutton  In  moderate  demand  at  7y$'' 994c  ; 
and  Dressed  Lambs  had  a  fair  inquiry  in  themorning 
at  9  -  me  (pxtra  carcasses  bringing  In  some  cases  11 94c). 
HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  8323®  S4  peritO  pounds. 

BOSTON  MARKETS. 

The  str’ngeney  In  the  mon-y  market  curtails  trade. 
Prices  are  largely  In  buyers’  favor,  if  the  buyers 
bad  the  mo>'e.v  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage. 
Apples  sell  for  from  8  .59  to  83  50  f  r  mixed  lots,  up 
to  $5  for  fine  Kings  and  Fameuse.  Beans  are  lowor. 
Small  hand-picked  pea,  $>.50  to  82  60  •  large  ma  row 
pea,  *2  25  to  82.55;  choice  mediums.  82.25  to  *2  85  ;  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  $3.40  t;>  $!.'(i,  red  kicneys.  8-3  50  to  $3.-0; 
Lima,  S'*  c  nts  to  6  cents  per  lb  Fresh  nu  ais  are 
higher.  Butter  has  advanced  to  37  -29  cents  for  best 
New  England  creamery;  best  Western.  23  rents  to  27 
cents;  fine  dairy  sections,  23  cents  to  2'  cents;  long 
dairies,  18  cents  to  25  cell's.  Cheese  ranges  from  9 
cents  to  lOcnts  for  fan"y  to  choice.  vearby  ancy 
fresh  eggs  range  from  33  cents  to  40  cents,  while  other 
stock  tapers  down  to  25.  26  aud  80  cents,  according  to 
qushtv  Limed  and  Ice-house  are  20 cents  to  24  cents. 
The  grain  ma  ket  is  quiet.  Wp  quote ;  rorn- High 
mixed,  60  cents;  steamer  yellow,  6*94  c.  nts  to  6*  cents; 
steamer  mixed,  M94  rents  to  66  corns:  no  grade,  eo' 
cents  to  64  cents  for  good,  with  off  lots  as  to  quality. 
Oa's— No.  1  white  aud  faucy.  56  cents  to  57  ce  ts  ; 
clipped,  5594  cents  10  87  cents  No  2  whit-,  5494  cents  to 
55  cents;  No.  8  white.  53  cents  to  55  cents;  low  grade, 
40  cents  to  *1  ecu  s  Hay  Is  dull  and  the  receipts  are 
large.  Uholca  prime  hay,  81  to  *16;  good,  $12  to  $14; 
fuir  to  good,  $10  to  «11  East  swale,  810;  rye  straw, 
choice,  $1 7  to  $19.56;  oat  straw.  S7  to  $  0.  Poultry  is 
quiet,  the  arrivals  being  mostly  from  the  West  Tur¬ 
keys  12  cents  to  16  cents;  chickens,  1.3  cents  to  14  cents; 
fowls  10  cents  to  12  cents;  ducks,  10  cents  10  14  cents. 
Potatoes  are  higher,  the  weather  being  unfavorable 
for  shippers.  Maine  Hebrous,  85  ^ents  to  90  cents, 
Maine  Rose  80  cents  to  95  cents;  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Rose  aid  Hebrous  and  New  Vork  and  Ver- 
mo"t  Burbmks.  78  rents  aud  8>cen  s  Prince  Edward 
IslandChenangoes,  68  cents  to  73  eems;  sweet  potatoes; 
8L25  to  *1.50,  Magnums,  8J  cents  to  85  ctuts.  Other 
veg' tables  are  quiet;  onions  and  cauliflowers  going 
higher. 


Itttercnanmtis  SguU-frti&ng. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


This  Threshlug-macliiao  received  tao  two  latt 
riedals  given  by  the  New  York  State 
Society ;  and  has  been  selected,  over  el]  others,  and  l 
t rated  and  described  in  that  great  work,  “  Annlcton's  Cy 
pediaof  Applied  Mechanics;"  thus,  establishing  It  as 
ctandnrd  machine  of  America  S*rnw-Drp«f>rv! 
Rye-Thresherx,  Clover-hullcrs,  l  %iia; 
c*jtter3j  Feed-mills,  FnnnlnG-mi:.'-',  p 
Saw- machines;  ail  of  tho  bcsti-mmi 
lae  Fearless  Horse-powers  aro  tho  r 
CCO-'Omlcrl  and  best  Powers  built  for  tho  rum: 

.  J-"-:-3"®  cutters.  Cotton  gins,  and  general  far-u 
plantation  use.  Tor  free  Cat-.l^-ues,  acVrees 

-  JUJiAJiD  ilALDi-h,  Cohiteski:!.  «,  y, 
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OUR. CLUB  PREMIUMS. 
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For  fall  particulars  concerning  our  premium  offers  to 
our  old  subscribers  for  clubs  of  new  subscriptions  to  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and  THE  AMERICAN  GAR¬ 
DEN,  please  see  previous  issues.  Below  the  offers  ap¬ 
pear  in  condensed  form.  These  are  for  our  subscribers 
only  :  salaried  agents,  professional  canvassers  and  agencies 
are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  these  offers.  Cash  com¬ 
missions  are  in.  lieu  of  other  premiums,  though  they  do  not 
necessarily  bar  the  recipient  from  the  special  premiums 
for  the  largest  clubs. 


Valuable  Books. 


Horticulturists’  Rnle  Book  ;  cloth*. . . 

Annals  of  Horticulture ;  cloth* . 

The  Nursery  Book;  cloth* . 

My  Handkerchief  Garden* . 

Tne  A.  B  C.  Book  of  Electricity* . 

Wood’s  Household  Practice  of  Medicine,  2vols.,  $5.. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary . 

Webster’s  Practical  Dictionary* . 

Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser* .  . 

Goodholmes’s  Domestic  Cyclopedia,  650  pages,  400 cuts. 

Gaskell’s  Compendium  of  Penmanship* . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow* . . 

Gray’s  L-ssons  in  Botan\* . 

Grav’s  Manutlof  Botauy* . 

Gray’s  Lessons  and  Manual,  l  vol.* . 

Eve’s  Ditignters;  or  Common  Sense,  for  Maid,  Wife 

and  Mother* . 

Common  Sen«e  in  the  Hou-ehold* . 

The  B  >ok  of  Forty  Puddings* . 

Mrs.  Gilpin’s  Frugalities* . 

Common  Sen-e  in  the  Nursery* . 

Ice  Cream  and  Cakes* . 

Tne  Witchery  of  Archery* . 

Practical  StnRary  and  Economic  Cooking* . 

Ben  H  ir:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ* . 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England;  982  pages* . 

Housekeeping  .Made  Eas\* . 

New  Handy  Binder  for  Rural  Nf.w-Yokkkk* . 

New  Handy  Binder  for  AMERICAN  GARDEN* . 

How  to  be  Your  O  .vn  Lawyer,  75  ceuts* . 

Mrs.  Parker’s  Complete  Housekeeper.  75  cents* . 

A  Set  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works,  12  vols.,  paper. 

60  cents* . . 

Jam-s  Fennimore  Cooper’s  Leather  Stocking  Tales 

30  cents* . 

Scrihner’s Lumber  and  Log  Book* . 

Book  of  Gram  Tables* . 

Civics  for  Young  Americans* . 

Ropn’s  Calculator* . 

A.  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture* . 

Howto  Grow  Strawberries* . 

A.  B.  C.  of  Potato  Culture* . 

A.  B.  C.  of  Carp  Culture* . 

T.  B.  Terrv  on  Horses  aud  Cattle* . . 

3^”  Any  Other  Book  Published  in  U.  S.  at* . 

“  “  “  “  “  at*...  . 

>.  u  «  <1  ««  at*.. 


if 

(I 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


Jersey  Bull  “  Rural  New-Yorker  ” . 

An  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull . 

A  Fine  Holstein  Bull  (upwards  from) .  ... 

Pair  Chester-  White  Pigs  (f  with  five  r  ears'  subscription) 

Occiaeut  Creamery  (l  l  to  13  cows)  (ffive  years’  suo.) _ 

Cream  Tester  and  Churn . 

Hand  Butter  Printer . 

O  K  Barrel  Churn  (15  gals.)  . 

The  Cooley  Creamer . 

The  Davis  Swing  Churn . 

Two  doz-m  Flint  Glass  Quart  Milk  Bottles . 

Self- An  justing  Cattle  Stanchion . 


Biding  and  Driving. 


The  Suburban  Road  Wagon . 

The  J.  1.  C.  Driving  Bit . 

AGood  Roatl  Cart . 

Hand  Made  Double  Harness  (ftwo  years’  subscription) 

The  Murray  Single  Harness . 

Slicker  Water  proof  Coat . 

“  Pommel  Slicker”  Water  proof  Coat . 

Riding  Straps,  to  hold  troupers  down,  one  pair* . 

Man’s  Saddle  (excellent  quality) . 

Riding  Bridie  (oak  tanned,  curb  bit) . 


Sporting  Goods. 


Combination  Jackknife* . 

Champion  Shot  Gun,  12  bore  plain . 

“  “  “  12  bore  twist . 

The  Lovell  Diamond  Safety  Bic'cle(t  with  5  years’  sub.) 

Stevens’s  26  tuen  Open  Sight  Rifle . 

New  Model  Pocket  lt.fle . 

Stevens’s  Single  Saot  Pistol* . 

The  American  Cluu  Skate . 

Kodak  Camera  (fwitn  two  years’  subscription) . 


Household  Articles. 

Edison  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp* . 

Combination  Fruit,  Wtue  and  Jelly  Press . 

The  Economy  Wall  Desk . 

Decorated  White  Porcelain  Dinner  Set;  112  pieces. 


Manufacturer’s  Retail  Price. 
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Eight  trial  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  new 
yearly  subscription,  unless  otherwise  specified.  All 
articles  are  sent  by  express  or  freight,  not  prepaid, 
except  those  indicated  by  an  *  standing  alone,  which  are 
prepaid.  A  subscription  to  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 
counts  the  same  asonetoTHERURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
The  price  given  in  the  wide  column  directly  following 
the  name  is  the  special  price  at  which  we  will  send  the 
article  to  our  subscribers  only.  Write  for  terms 

on  anything  you  leant  that  is  not  mentioned  here. 


Household  Articles  (continued). 


Carlsbad  China  Decorated  Tea  Set ;  56  pieces . 

English  Decorated  Tea  S-t;  56 pieces . 

White  Mountain  Ice  Cream  Freezer . 

Stamping  Outfit  “Special”* . 

“Superior”  Stamping  Outfit* . 

Tne  Concert  Roller  Organ  or  Music  Box . 

The  Bullock  Collar  Spring* . . . 

Bailey's  Rubber  ToiletBrush* . 

Sewing  Machine;  Sirgertype;  4  drawers;  all  appliance.* 

Alarm  Clock  (Farmers  Friend) . 

M»ns’  Socks,  per  half  dozen* . 

L  idles’  Hos<\  per  half  dozen* . 

Perfection  Meat  Cutter . 

United  States  Cook  Stove  Drier . 

Montour  Kimhen  Range . 

Wood  Cook  Stove . 

“  “  “  with  45  extra  pieces;  cooking  utensil- 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap;  box  of  three  cakes* . 

The  Griffin  Rug  Machine . 

Improved  Fountain  Gold  Pen . 

S  earn  less  and  O  lorlrss  Cooker . 

Carpet  Sweeper . 

The  University  Piano . 

T he  University  Organ . 

Vacuum  Tipped  Arrow  Pistol* . 

Pittstuirgh  Lamps.  Send  for  circulars . 

Wall  Paper  (10  rolls;  20  yards  border)  . 


Watches  and  Jewelry. 


Rolled  Plate  Gold  Watch  Chains,  No.  1,  $1.50* _ _ _ 

“  “  “  “  “  No.  2,  §2  50* . 

Six  Rogers’s  Triple  Silver  Plated  Teaspoons,  $3* . 

Six  Silver  Plated  Medium  Kuives,  $2’ . 

Six  Sdver  Plated  Medium  Forks,  $3  50* . 

Tahlesnoons,  per  halfdoz-*n,  $3.50* . 

A  Filled  Gold  Thimble,  43  cents  (name  size)* . 

S  Mid  G  dd  Wedding  Bing,  $)* . 

L  tdie-’  S  lid  IS  karatGold  Cuff  B  Utons,  $1.40* . 

Roman  Gold  Cuff  Buttons,  5 )  cent'* . 

Ladies’  Waltham  Watch:  13 jewels,  nickel;  solid  14k 
gold  hunting  case,  hand  engraved;  stem  windei 

aud  setter;  guaranteed,  $23.00* . 

Men’s  Waltham  Watch:  15  r  ioy  jswe's,  nickel,  ad 
justed  to  heat  and  cold;  21  years,  14k.  goid  filled 
hunting  case,  plain  orengme  turned,  guaranteed, 

$24.00* . 

Men's  Waltham  OpenF.ce  Watch:  7  jewels,  safrtt 
pinion,  compensating  balance;  15 years.  10k.  gold 
filled  case.  $12.00* . 


Planting,  Cultivating  and  Harvesting. 


HoosierEar  Corn  Crusher . 

The  Newtown  Farm  R  dler . 

The  Yankee  Swivel  Plow;  No.  2  complete  (+ with  twe 

years’  sub-criptiou) . 

Planet  Jr.  Combination  Drill,  Hoe,  Plow,  etc.  (fwitt 

two  years’  subscription) . 

Planet  Jr.  Steel  Horse  Hoe;  complete  (tvith  twi 

years’  subscription) . 

Planet  Jr  Plain  Don  tile  WuetlHoe . . 

The  Pruyn  Potato  Digger  (fwithlOyears’  su  iscriptionj 

Macunber’s  Corn  Planter . 

TheCutaway  Harrow  (fwith  five  years’  subscription). . 

The  Triumph  Mower  (fwith  10  \  ears’  subscription) . 

The  Triumph  Harrow  (fwith  five  years’  subscription)  . 

Syracu-e  Chilled  Plow  ;  comolete . 

D  tuieis  Plow  Sulky  (f  with  five  years’  subscription). . . . 

The  American  Corn  Husker-;  set  of  four* . 

The  K«mp  Manure  Spreader  (fwith  10  years’  sub.) . 

Daisy  Wheel  Hoe ;  four  shovels . 


Miscellaneous. 

Paper  Hot- bed  Mat  (three  by  six  feet) . 

Purinton  Improved  Farm  Boiler  (fwith  7  years’  sub.). 

The  Little  Giant  Post  Hole  Digger . 

The  Suoenor  S  w  Set . 

Little  All  Right  Drag  Saw . . . . 

Siwand  Horse  Power;  complete . 

Horse  Power  alone;  two  sweeps,  etc . 

Universal  or  Family  Scales . . 

Rural  New  Yorker  Scales . 

Jones’s  Platform  Barn  Scales . 

Farm,  Coureh  and  S  hool  B  -lls(Nce  Premium  List)  . 

Kub'oer  RooStig  for  30)  square  f  et . 

The  Perkins  Wind-Mill  (f  with  10  years’  subscription). 

P.umng  Shears* . 

Tue  GageSdf  Adjusting  Piane . 

The  Small-y  Ensilage  Cutter  (fwith  five  years’  sub.). . 

Lane’s  Patent  D  or  Hanger . 

Farm  Forge  ami  full  Kit  of  12  Tools . 

Frank  Wilson's  Bone  Mill . 


OUR  SPECIAL  CLUBBING  COMBINATIONS 

THE  ROSTOV  <31. ORE. 


THE  VEW  YORK  W  OR  ED. 

The'uame  ami  fame  of  this  great  metropolitan  journal  are  familiar  to 
all  who  read  ifco  Etgllsh  language.  Bu  it  up  to  Its  present  enormous 
proportixi  s  by  indefatigable  energy  and  a  fearless  advocacy  of  all 
things  it  believes  lor  the  good  of  the  people  at  large,  the  New  Yo.k 
WuK  L)  stands  as  the  champion  of  the  middle  elas  es  In  all  questions 
or  State  and  Nation  1  legislation  which  affect  their  prosperity,  i’ri- 
mar.ly  anewspaier,  independent  in  polities,  the  WEEKLY  WORLD 
is  in  every  sense  a  family  paper  aud  worthy  of  a  place  at  every  tire- 
side.  t3f~  For  specimens,  address  T.  K.  WILLSON.  New  York 
World,  New  York. 

THE  <  HICAftO  T.WFS. 

An  occurrence  of  importance  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be  reported 
in  THE  TIMES  to  tie  full  exttni  of  Its  tews  value.  Its  polities  is 
sound;  i  >  s  editoriuls  are  Intelligent :  its  tone  clean  end  wholesome. 
It  is  In  every  sense  a  model  metropolitan  paper.  Religiously  Inclined 
readers  ot  THE  TIMES  will  tlnd  in  it  the  best  selections  from  the 
world  of  sacred  thought.  For  specimens,  address  TUE  WEEKLY 
TIMES,  Chicago,  UL 


WITH 


NEWS- 


THE  MOST  PROMINENT 
PAPERS  IN  AMERICA. 

In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom,  we  have 
entered  into  special  arrangements  with  several  of 
the  great  newspapers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  years  past  many  thousands  of  our  readers 
have  taken  advantage  of  these  offers,  doubtless  to 
their  benefit. 

The  price  of  each  of  the«e  great  weeklies  is  $  1 .  OO. 
We  club  either  one  ot  them  with  THE  RURAL 
NEW  YORKER  or  THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN 
for  $2.25;  any  TITO  of  them  with  either  of  our 
publications  for  $3.00. 

We  will  send  both  of  our  publications  and  any 
ONE  of  them  for  $ 3.75;  any  TWO  of  them  with 
both  of  ours  for  $4.50. 


THE  WEEKLY  GLOBE  is  a  family  fireside  journal,  containing  the 
be?t  featur-s  of  a  magaz  ne  and  a  newspaper,  and  seeking  to  present 
regularlj  reading  matter  that  will  benefit  and  entertain  each  men  ber 
of  the  family.  Its  magazine  papers,  many  of  which  are  illustrated, 
are  written  by  leading  authors  at  home  aud  abroad.  It  tells  all  that 
has  happened  every  .-here  wiihin  the  week,  mat  I  worth  remem  t  er 
lug,  analt  tells  It  In  the  best  way  to  make  it  remembered. 

THE  ATLINTA  CONSTITUTION. 

The  WEEKLY  CONSTITUTION  Is  a  twelve-page  paper,  and  ite  news 
and  special  service  are  not  excelled  tiy  any  paper  pub  ished.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  “Uncle  Remus's"  Inimitable  writings  appear  in 
every  number.  Other  special  contributors  are  Bill  Arp  the  famous 
Southern  humorist  philosopher,  Betsy  Hamilton.mos'  perfect  cracker 
dialect  writer  lathe  South,  W  P.  Re  d.  Dr.  W.  L  Jones;  The  people 
of  the  North  will  find  In  THE  CONSTITUTION  a  repres  ntative  news¬ 
paper.  1ST  For  specimens,  address  CONSTITUTION.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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All  Sorts. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

[Readers  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

Michigan  Bulletin  No.  68  :  Soils,  Milk,  Ensilage. 

Michigan  Bulletin  No.  69:  Feeding  Steers. 

Rhode  Island,  Kingston  :  Soils  and  Fertilizers. 

Ohio,  Columbus,  Vol.  3,  No.  8:  Entomological. 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  No.  15  :  Some  New  Insecticides. 

The  Colorado  Station  (Bulletin  13)  gives  an  account 
of  tbe  devices  used  for  measuring  irrigating  water.  To  the 
Colorado  farmer  this  water  is  as  precious  as  the  sunlight — 
more  so  indeed — and  a  fair  and  honest  division  of  the 
stream  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  particularly  as 
Colorado  has  far  more  land  than  water. 

The  Iowa  Station  finds  asparagus  three  times  as  rich 
in  fat  and  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  albuminoids  as  clover, 
and  will  experimennt  with  it  as  a  soiling  food  for  live 
stock. 

Prof.  Gillette  (Iowa  Bulletin  13)  finds  the  kerosene 
emulsion  a  good  sheep  dip.  It  is  cheap,  costing  a  little  less 
than  two  cents  per  head;  there  is  no  danger  of  poisoning 
the  sheep  aDd  it  is  easily  prepared  and  handled.  An  emul¬ 
sion  containing  five  per  cent  of  kerosene  is  strong  enough. 
Prepare  it  out-of  doors,  where  less  damage  is  done  if  it 
takes  fire.  Be  careful  that  too  much  kerosene  is  not  used, 
so  that  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mixture.  The  emulsion  is 
also  good  for  killing  lice  on  hogs  or  cattle. 

Director  Speer  (Iowa  Bulletin  13)  estimates  that 
$9,000,000  were  lost  in  1888  to  Iowa  farmers  in  consequence 
of  poor  hay-making — late  cutting,  exposure  to  rains  and 
stacking  and  storing  in  bad  condition.  Late  cutting  is  too 
often  due  to  laziness  or  bad  management.  “  We  can’t  stop 
the  rain,”  say  some  farmers  !  True,  but  you  can  make 
cocks  and  stacks  that  will  keep  the  hay  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Speer  found  that  when  a  stack  of  wet  grass  was  made 
around  a  pole— loosely— vapor  passed  away  like  smoke 
from  a  chimney.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  combining  a 
simple  ventilator  with  a  hay  cap.  He  found  that  the  hay 
did  not  dry  off  quickly  under  the  caps,  so  he  bored  a  1%- 
inch  hole  in  the  top  of  the  cap  and  stuck  in  each  cap  a  pole 
seven  feet  long,  sharpened  at  oae  end  and  grooved  at  each 
side.  The  cock  was  first  made  two  feet  high,  then  the  pole 
was  put  down  through  it  into  the  ground  and  the  cock 
completed  by  building  the  hay  around  the  pole.  The  cap 
protected  the  top  of  the  stack,  while  the  grooves  in  the 
pole  afforded  suitable  ventilation.  The  vapor,  steam  and 
heat  simply  flew  up  the  flue.  The  caps  used  were  of  wood 
pulp,  bat  the  freight  on  them  was  so  high  that  a  cap  made 
of  ducking  will  be  used  hereafter. 

The  Wisconsin  system  of  agricultural  education  (Wis¬ 
consin  University,  Madison,)  has  for  its  main  features  the 
experiment  station,  class-room  instruction  and  farmers’ 
institutes.  The  experiment  station  is  the  heart  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  its  tests,  demonstrations  and  developments. 
The  instruction  is  divided  into  five  courses — short,  dairy, 
middle,  long  and  graduate.  The  farmers’  institutes,  60  or 
more  of  which  are  held  each  year,  bring  the  college  work 
directly  into  the  homes  of  the  people.  This  is  the  ideal 
State  agricultural  system  and  the  circular  describing  it  is 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  arguments  in  favor  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  four 
courses  at  the  college  are  so  arranged  that  a  boy  can  ob¬ 
tain  special  instruction  in  any  single  branch  he  may  de¬ 
sire.  Wisconsin  is  going  to  the  front  in  this.matter. 


SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Alliance’s  Explanation.— Colonel  Polk,  the  pres, 
ident  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  was  recently  asked  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  last  election.  He  said  : — 
“  We  shall  have  to  look  beyond  tbe  McKinley  Tariff  Bill — 
it  was  not  that.  We  must  look  beyond  the  Lodge  Bill— it 
was  not  that.  We  must  look  further  than  any  and  all  of 
the  political  questions  which  have  been  obscuring  the  real 
issue  for  nearly  30  years.  It  was  the  oppression  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  syBtem  of  this  country  upon  the  masses  of  the  people. 
They  have  just  found  out  what  the  matter  is.  They  are 
thinkers  to-day  if  they  never  were  before.  They  have 
scratched  away  all  the  rubbish  of  the  negro  question,  of 
the  bloody  shirt,  of  the  tariff,  and  of  the  Federal  control  of 
elections,  and  they  have  at  last  got  down  to  hard-pan.  It 
is  the  dollar  that  is  keeping  the  people  down  to  day.  It  is 
the  money  power,  the  rule  of  plutocracy,  and  the  people 
will  have  no  more  of  it.  The  slogan  henceforth  is  to  be 
financial  reform.”  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  are  seeking  to  thrust  a  new 
issue  into  American  politics.  They  will  succeed,  too.  It 
is  well  enough  to  be  prepared  for  it  and  to  begin  to  realize 
where  you  stand  on  these  matters  of  taxation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth. 

The  Citizens’  Alliance  is  the  name  of  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  sweeping  like  wildfire  over  most  of  the  West. 
Like  the  Farmers’  League,  it  is  a  non-partisan,  non  secret, 
purely  political  association.  It  is  based  upon  the  platform 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  any  man,  whatever  may  be 
his  occupation,  can  join  it  on  pledging  himself  to  support 
that  platform.  The  organization  started  a  short  time  ago 
in  Kansas,  and  has  already  a  large  membership  in  that 
State  as  well  as  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  It  is  also  reaching 
out  rapidly  into  all  the  neighboring  States  and  is  recruit¬ 
ing  with  tremendous  energy  among  the  members  of  all  the 
agricultural  and  labor  organizations,  and,  indeed,  all 
classes  of  society.  While  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  appear  at  present  to  be  opposed  to  the 
plan  of  starting  a  third  party  through  the  action  of  their 
own  association,  they  seem  quite  ready  to  lend  the  support 
of  the  organization  to  a  third,  party  put  in  the  field  by  the 


Citizens’  Alliance,  should  occasion  for  it  arise.  The  new 
society  is  so  wide  in  its  scope  that  it  can  take  in  all  who 
may  feel  disposed  from  any  cause  to  support  the  Alliance 
programme.  Herein  lies  its  great  peril,  for  in  such  a 
heterogeneous  mass  there  can  be  little  discipline,  while 
there  is  no  small  danger  that  politicians  may  get  control 
of  It,  and  use  it  for  purposes  as  objectionable  as  those 
which  have  brought  down  the  farmers’  indignation  on 
both  the  old  parties. 

The  National  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  membership  of  over  600,000,  principally  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiara,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Kansas,  at  its 
annual  convention  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  the  other  day, 
among  other  things,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  patent 
laws,  the  abolition  of  the  National  banking  system,  the 
issue  and  sale  by  the  Government  of  United  States  bonds 
in  denominations  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  bearing  two  per 
cent  interest  and  redeemable  in  gold,  silver  or  United 
States  Treasury  notes  at  the  option  of  the  holder  or  the 
government;  the  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  and  the  regulation  of  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  manufacture  of  adulterated  foods  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government.  It  favored  loans  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  on  property  security  at  not  over  four  per  cent  inter¬ 
est;  the  election  of  President,  Vice  President  and  United 
States  Senators,  postmasters,  and  railroad  and  warehouse 
commissioners  by  popular  vote.  Tbe  resolutions  concluded 
by  making  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
organization  to  attend  the  coming  sessions  of  the  legisla¬ 
tures  throughout  the  country  in  the  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  organizations,  and  calling  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  association  to  keep  aloof  from  both  “  old  parties.” 

The  National  Farmers’ League  will  oppose  the  irrigation 
of  immense  tracts  of  public  land  at  government  expense 
and  will  demand  a  change  of  the  Inter  State  Commerce 
Law  so  as  to  cover  oleomargarine  “original  packages.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange  at  Atlanta  Mr. 
Page,  of  Missouri,  did  some  remarkable  figuring.  This  is 
the  result:  “If  Adam  had  labored  from  creation  until 
to  day  at  $1  per  day  and  laid  it  all  by,  he  would  have 
saved  only  a  little  over  $2,000,000,  while  if  he  had  Invested 
$1  at  five  per  cent  interest  and  compounded  it,  the  result 
would  in  this  time  have  reached  a  sum  equal  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  world,  ‘  reciprocity  and  free  trade  included.’  ” 
After  money-making  for  half  a  single  life  time,  Jay  Gould 
has  cleared  so  much  that  his  income  for  less  than  two 
months  would  be  more  than  Adam’s  wages  from  creation. 

The  Connecticut  State  Farmer’s  League  “  resolves  ”  in 
favor  of  additional  oleomargarine  legislation,  concentra¬ 
tion  of  experiment  station  work  at  the  Storrs  School,  and 
some  action  as  to  the  “  original  package  ”  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  also  favors  State  insur¬ 
ance  against  loss  by  fire  or  lightning,  choice  of  United 
States  Senators  by  an  electoral  body  in  each  State  similar 
to  those  which  elect  a  President ;  provision  by  Congress 
(under  a  Constitutional  amendment)  “  to  enact  such  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  easily  possible  for  any  one 
desiring  it  to  own  and  occupy  sufficient  land  from  which 
to  gain  a  livelihood  by  obliging  the  largest  landholders, 
when  necessary  to  this  end,  to  sell  enough  of  their  land  for 
that  purpose  on  easy  terms  and  at  a  price  not  exceeding  its 
assessed  value  for  taxation.” 

Women  in  the  Farmers’  Alliance  have  been  taking 
quite  an  enthusiastic  part  in  political  work  of  late.  From 
the  outset  both  sexes  have  been  admitted  to  the  order,  the 
minimum  age  being  16.  During  the  recent  campaign  in 
Kansas  several  female  members  took  to  the  stump  and  did 
yeoman’s  service  in  advocating  the  Alliance  cause,  and 
supporting  the  Alliance  candidates.  In  some  of  the  other 
Western  States  also  women  were  among  the  most  active  of 
Alliance  workers.  They  made  campaign  speeches,  took 
part  in  debates,  and  entered  enthusiastically  heart  and 
soul  into  the  fight.  Mrs.  Driggs,  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  successful  workers  in  the  Kansas  campaign,  is  now  a 
prominent  figure  at  the  Ocala  convention,  and  an  earnest 
and  forcible  advocate  of  the  establishment  of  a  third  party 
in  national  politics.  She  thinks  a  new  party  name  is 
needed,  not  only  to  represent  new  ideas  and  a  new  policy, 
but  to  do  away  with  the  old  political  animosities  and  the 
old  sectional  prejudices  represented  by  the  old  parties. 

The  Colored  Farmers’  Alliance  is  also  holding  a  con¬ 
vention  at  Ocala,  Florida,  having  begun  its  sessions  last 
Wednesday.  Its  sessions  are  all  open,  while  those  of  the 
white  Alliance  are  secret.  The  order  is  organized  in  36 
States  and  claims  a  membership  of  about  1,200,000,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  small  proprietary  and  tenant  colored 
farmers  together  with  colored  men  working  on  shares  and 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  among  the  field  hands,  along 
with  a  sprinkling  of  colored  men  engaged  in  various  occu¬ 
pations  connected  more  or  less  intimately  with  agriculture. 
There  are  about  750,000  male  adults,  the  remainder  being 
youths  and  women.  All  of  the  Southern  States  are  fully 
organized  and  there  are  partially  organized  Alliances  in 
Delaware,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Nebraska. 
In  round  numbers  there  are  iu  Alabama,  100,000  members ; 
South  Carolina,  90.000;  Mississippi,  90,000;  Texas,  90,000; 
Georgia,  84,000;  Arkansas,  20,000;  Louisiana  and  Virginia, 
50,000;  Tennessee,  60,000;  North  Carolina,  55,000,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  25,000.  The  rest  are  scattered  among  the  other 
States.  Its  platform  is  identical  with  that  of  the  white 
Alliance  with  which  it  works  in  complete  harmony.  In¬ 
deed,  the  two  organizations  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
identical  except  in  name  and  the  color  of  the  members. 
Each  State  has  a  certain  number  of  votes;  but  in  most 
cases,  to  save  traveling  expenses,  one  or  two  delegates  from 
each  State  cast  the  votes  by  proxy  in  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  Rev.  R.  M.  Humphrey,  of  Houston,  Texas,  a 
white  Baptist  preacher,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
helping  the  colored  people,  is  the  National  Superindeudeut 
and  virtually  President  of  the  order.  Twenty-two  States 
are  represented  by  about  50  delegates  at  Ocala ;  but  so 


strictly  is  the  color  line  drawn  that  not  a  single  colored 
delegate  is  staying  at  any  of  the  hotels  patronized  by  the 
representatives  of  the  other  Alliance.  Still  President 
Humphrey  is  confident  that  the  Colored  Alliance  will  do 
as  much  to  solve  the  race  problem  as  the  white  Alliance 
has  done  and  is  doing  to  solve  the  sectional  question.  The 
organization  is  stronglv  in  favor  of  a  third  party. 


THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  CONVENTION. 

We  shall  prepare  acomprehensive  report  of  this  meeting 
for  later  issues.  The  discussions  held  there  are  of  great 
interest  and  we  propose  to  make  our  report  a  special  fea¬ 
ture.  Briefly  stated,  the  Alliance  reaffirms  its  platform  of 
last  year,  which  called  for  the  abolition  of  national  bauks 
and  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  directly  to  the  people,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  laws  prohibiting  dealings  in  “  fu¬ 
tures  ”  and  alien  ownership  of  land  ;  fractional  currency 
and  tariff  laws  that  bring  “special  privileges  to  none.” 
The  “  third  party  movement  ”  and  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill 
have  hitherto  been  avoided  by  the  majority  of  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  sense  of  the  meeting  has  seemed  to  be  that  the 
government  should  experiment  in  the  control  of  all  means 
of  transportation,  and  that  should  the  experiment  prove 
successful,  absolute  government  ownership  should  follow. 
The  conservative  element  in  the  convention  has  ruled  it 
and  there  has  been  a  general  desire  to  go  slowly  and  grow. 

The  members  of  the  Colored  Alliance  seem  to  have  been 
more  hot  headed  and  have  advocated  many  radical  meas¬ 
ures  which  their  white  friends  could  not  indorse.  They 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  single  tax  theory 
of  Henry  George,  demanded  a  new  party  and,  in  fact,  been 
prepared  to  go  to  extreme  measures.  The  white  Alliance 
has  passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  Federal  Election 
Bill  while  the  colored  men  are  divided,  the  majority  appar¬ 
ently  opposing  the  bill. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

Suppose  a  man  sells  his  house  and  lot  in  the  city,  loans 
you  the  money,  and  takes  a  mortgage  on  your  farm:  he  is 
virtually  a  “  time  limited  ”  partner  in  your  business,  with 
a  stated  sum  at  stated  intervals  as  his  share  of  the  profits. 
Now,  to  make  yourself  safe  in  regard  to  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances,  why  not  have  embodied  in  the  instrument  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  if,  from  any  mentioned  cause,  you 
are  unable  to  pay  this  money  when  it  comes  due,  he  shall 
share  as  in  other  partnership  transactions  his  pro  rata  of 
the  losses  t— Colorado  Farmer. 

Unfortunately  for  this  plan,  the  lender  names  the  terms. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  lend,  while  the  borrower  is  obliged  to 
borrow. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  likes  Secretary  Wanamaker’s 
plan  for  a  postal  telegraph  ;  it  says  :  “  Here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity-one  such  as  seldom  occurs.  The  nerve  of  a  Cab¬ 
inet  officer  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  a  great  and  ruinous 
monopoly  is  without  precedent,  and  should  be  backed  up 
by  a  wall  of  public  opinion  deep  and  high.  To  strike  at 
the  enormities  of  the  present  management  of  the  telegraph 
system  is  to  strike  at  Jay  Gould,  and  to  strike  at  Jay 
Gould  is  to  strike  at  the  combined  railroad  and  telegraph 
interests  of  the  United  States.” 

The  platform  of  the  California  State  Farmers’  Alliance 
opens  as  follows:  “Edmund  BurKe,  the  great  English 
orator  and  statesman,  never  uttered  a  wiser  and  and  more 
truthful  sentence  than  when,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
grand  and  noble  speeches,  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  When  bad  men 
combine,  the  good  must  associate,  else  they  will  fall  one 
by  one  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  contemptible  struggle.’  ” 

One  plank,  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  reads :  “  We 
would  recommend  such  changes  in  the  State  law  that  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  has  the 
same  right  to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  business  as  the 
partner  has,  without  the  long  and  tedious  course  of  law 
usual  in  such  cases.” 

• 

The  last  Mississippi  Legislature  provided  for  the  se¬ 
lection  of  uniform  school  books.  The  school  boards  met 
and  made  selections  of  books.  There  was  much  rivalry 
among  publishers  and  many  parents  protested  at  being 
forced  to  buy  new  books.  Tbe  State  Board  of  Education, 
in  order  to  settle  the  matter,  has  issued  this  resolution, 
based  on  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  :  “In  the 
opinion  of  this  board  the  act  of  1890,  providing  for  a  uni¬ 
form  series  of  text-books,  etc.,  is  mandatory,  and  if  a 
teacher  shall  make  use  of  other  books  than  those  adopted 
by  the  school-book  committee  on  October  6th,  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  county  superintendents,  it  will  be  a 
breach  of  his  contract  destroying  all  claim  to  com¬ 
pensation.” 

For  every  farmer  who  has  left  the  farm  and  come  to  the 
city  to  make  a  fortune,  50  have  made  a  fortune  on  the 
farm  and  come  to  town  to  spend  it.— Indiana  Farmer. 

Correct  in  our  experience, 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

Vermont  State  Grange,  West  Randolph,  December  10—11. 
New  York  Farmers’  League,  Albany,  December  30. 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture,  Rockville,  December 
16—18. 

Pekin  Bantam  Club,  New  York,  February  9. 

Vermont  Dairymen’s,  St  Albans,  January  14—16. 
Connecticut  State  Poultry  Show,  Rockville,  January 
8—10. 

Farmers’  Institutes. 

New  York.— December  23— 23,  Washiugtonville,  O  ange 
County. 

Ohio.— December  8—9,  Medina,  Wooster,  Iberia  and 
Pomeroy;  10—11,  Polk,  Kilbuck,  Greenwich  and  Gallipolis; 
12—13,  Shelby,  Warsaw,  Strongville  and  Proctorville. 

Indiana.— December  17—18,  Liberty  ;  December  19—20, 
Manilla;  December  23— 24,  Columbus. 

Wisconsin.— December  18—19,  Necedah  and  West  Salem; 
December  22—23,  Sun  Prairie  and  Belleville. 
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THE  RURAL  1EW-Y0RRER. 


Business. 

HAVE  YOU  MADE  YOUR  WILL? 

T.  B.  TERRY. 

In  going  around  to  the  institutes  I  get  acquainted  with 
many  farmers,  and  sometimes  with  their  wives  and  fam¬ 
ilies.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years  1  have  gone  home  with  a  certain  aged  but  progressive 
tiller  of  the  soil,  whose  name,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot 
be  given.  To-day,  while  in  the  town,  I  found  that  this  old 
friend  had  passed  away,  and  met  once  more  the  now  sor¬ 
rowful  widow,  herself  over  70  years  old.  I  think  I  violate 
no  confidence  in  telling  her  sad  story.  She  is  too  good  a 
woman  not  to  wish  it  known,  if  it  may  help  others,  even  if 
it  does  reveal  private  sorrows. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  they  were  married.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  property,  except  strong  hands  and  a  willing 
heart.  Little  by  little  they  got  ahead,  and  although  they 
raised  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  man  died  owning 
a  medium-sized  farm,  with  the  stock  and  tools,  and  no 
debts  to  speak  of.  Most  of  the  children  have  left  home  and 
been  helped  to  a  start  in  the  world  by  their  father.  At 
least  half  of  them  are  well  to  do.  The  man  was  good  and 
kind  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mary  was  much  of  a  “  part¬ 
ner.”  With  tears  in  her  eyes  (and  in  mine,  too),  she  told 
me  to-day  how  she  had  urged  him  to  make  a  will  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  if  she  survived  him  ;  but  he  always  put  her  off 
with  some  excuse. 

“And  now,”  she  says,  “the  children  have  had  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  appointed,  and  this  property  that  I  have 
worked  nearly  half  a  century  to  help  accumulate,  will 
largely  go  to  them.  The  appraisers  have  set  me  off  a  sewing 
machine,  a  stove  and  bed,  a  cow,  some  books,  a  small  part  of 
my  furniture,  a  little  money  to  keep  me  for  a  year,  and 
they  tell  me  that  I  will  have  half  of  the  first  $400  that  the 
personal  property  sells  for  and  one-third  of  the  remainder, 
and  the  use  only  during  my  life-time  of  one  third  of  the 
real  estate.  The  rest  of  what  belongs  to  me  is  forcibly 
taken  away  by  man’s  law.  Should  I  be  helpless  for  years, 
as  I  am  almost  now,  what  misery  and  privations  must  I 
undergo,  being  under  no  circumstances  allowed' to  use 
a  dollar  of  the  value  of  our  farm,  and  having  only  the 
use  of  one-third  of  it.  Would  to  God  that  I  might  die  to¬ 
day  !  I  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully  for  48  years,  and 
now,  because  I  was  born  a  woman,  I  am  denied  the  com¬ 
forts  that  what  I  have  honestly  earned  might  give  in  my 
last  days.  But  I  must  live  and  see  others  take  my  things 
and  my  money  and  my  land.  I  pray  God  to  help  me  not  to 
think  too  hardly  of  my  fellow  men ;  but  some  way  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  help  me  so  that  I  can  forget  this  terrible 
injustice.” 

Now,  my  old  friend,  who  reads  this,  aren’t  you  glad  this 
is  not  your  wife  ?  But  have  you  fixed  it  so  that  she  will 
not  be  in  the  same  condition  if  you  should  die  suddenly?  If 
you  have  not,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  rest  until  you  have. 
There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of  readers  of  The  Rural 
who  seethe  simple  justice  of  making  “  Mary”  a  full  part¬ 
ner;  but  if  they  should  die  to-night  they  would  leave  the 
law,  which  isn’tyet  educated  up  to  full  righteousness  and 
justice,  to  deprive  their  dear  Mary  of  part  of  what  she 
ought  to  have. 

I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  if  I  could  have  quietly  talked 
the  matter  over  with  my  dear  old  friend  here,  who  has 
passed  away,  I  could  have  induced  him  to  will  all  their 
property  to  his  wife  until  she  should  be  through  with  this 
world.  He  was  an  honest,  just  man;  but  he  had  not 
thought  particularly  on  this  point,  and  had  drifted  along 
on  the  common  current.  It  is  too  late  to  help  now  in  this 
individual  case,  unless  perchance  some  of  the  sons  or 
daughters  should  see  this  paper  (if  they  do  may  God 
put  it  in  their  hearts  not  to  touch  a  dollar  of  that  property 
until  mother  has  gone,  unless  she  gives  it  to  them!) ;  but 
some  way  I  could  not  go  to  bed  to-night  until  I  had 
made  this  appeal  to  you,  dear  friend,  so  strongly  has 
this  case  worked  on  my  feelings.  Can  a  Christian 
man,  a  loving  husband,  or,  if  you  will,  a  man, 
who  simply  is  ruled  by  strict  justice,  do  less  than 
see  to  it  that  his  partner  has  absolutely  in  case  of  his 
death,  as  her  own,  one-half  of  all  the  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  that  they  have  together  accumulated  ? 
Theu  is  it  any  more  than  right  that  she  should  have  at 
least  the  use  of  his  half  (personally,  I  go  farther  ;  my  part¬ 
ner  must  have  every  thing  unconditionally  until  ^he  is 
through  with  it),  if  she  desires,  during  her  life  ?  Some 
answer  that  she  might  marry  again  and  wrong  the  chil¬ 
dren,  etc.  Oh  1  you  superior  beings  No  danger  of  your 
going  astray,  I  suppose  ?  As  far  as  her  half  is  concerned, 
she  has  a  right  to  do  as  she  may  please  with  it,  any  way ; 
but  does  not  your  heart  tell  you  that  the  mothers  of  this 
land  can  be  trusted  even  farther  than  the  fathers  ?  Be 
full  partners  while  you  both  live.  When  one  goes  before, 
let  the  other,  no  matter  which,  take  all,  and  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  means,  and  of  their  needs. 
You  can  not  be  full  partners  and  do  less.  Yrou  can  not  be 
full  partners  now,  in  life,  if  matters  are  so  arranged  that 
if  the  wife  dies  the  husband  has  all ;  but  if  the  husband 
dies  the  wife  has  but  a  small  part.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
it.  You  haven’t  been  fully  converted.  You  haven’t  got 
the  old  heathenish  curse  against  women  entirely  out  of 
your  heads.  You  are  just  playing,  “  Mary  is  my  partner;” 
In  reality,  down  in  your  hearts,  each  of  you  is  the  head  of 
the  firm.  Away  with  such  nonsense  1  Love  your  wife,  as 
well  as  your  neighbor,  as  yourself.  Don’t  forget.  Make 
your  will  to-day,  and  mas*  it  so  you  can  stand  fearless  te- 
fore  a  righteous  Creator. 


One  Finger  Mittens.— The  Rural  New-Yorker  uses 
these  mittens  and  finds  them  warm  and  handy.  The  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  hand  is  free,  thus  enabling  the  wearer  to  pick 
up  a  nail  or  even  a  pin,  while  the  main  part  of  the  mitten 
is  large  enough  to  warm  the  whole  hand. 


New*  Outlet  for  Potatoes.— The  Farming  World  of 
Scotland  quotes  the  following  from  a  correspondent  of  the 
Oban  Telegraph  :  “  When  we  called  at  Bordeaux  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Lisbon,  we  were  struck  with  the  very  large  ex¬ 
port  of  potatoes  to  South  America,  principally  to  Rio,  but 
also  as  far  South  as  Buenos  Ayres.  At  Rio  I  made  inquiry 
and  found  that  they  were  then  selling  as  high  as  $80  per 
ton — rather  higher  than  usual.  These  potatoes  were  packed 
as  carefully  as  oranges,  in  boxes  very  like  the  ordinary 
orange  ones,  so  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  careful  hand¬ 
ling  in  the  trade.  But  $80  a  ton  leaves  a  good  margin  for 
trouble  in  handling,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  in  Great 
Britain  should  not  compete.  It  is  probably  an  affair  of 
the  potato  merchant  more  than  of  the  potato  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  much  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  tuber, 
its  dryness,  and  its  freedom  from  even  the  slightest  in¬ 
jury.”  It  is  not  likely  that  any  great  amount  of  potatoes 
can  be  sold  in  South  American  cities ;  the  lesson  for  our 
growers  to  learn  is  that  quality  and  careful  sorting  and 
packing  will  pay  well.  This  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  Eastern  farmer  whose  market  is  close  at  hand.  He 
cannot  possibly  compete  with  the  great  Western  potato 
fields  in  the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  potatoes— but  he 
can  beat  them  out  of  sight  on  quality  and  attractive  dis¬ 
play.  By  using  chemical  fertilizers  on  high,  well  drained 
soil,  and  planting  varieties  that  are  known  to  be  dry  and 
“  mealy,”  a  special  trade  can  be  developed.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  man  who  will  pick  out  shapely  potatoes,  all  of  a 
size,  and  pack  them  as  carefully  as  oranges  are  packed  can 
find  customers  to  pay  him  a  profit  on  his  labor. 

Steaming  Value  Into  Hay.— We  have  several  times 
discussed  the  economy  of  steaming  stock  food,  and  have 
always  concluded  that  the  chief  value  of  the  steaming 


Part  of  an  Ear  of  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint  Corn, 
Showing  the  Cob.  A  detached  Kernel  to 
the  left.  See  page  853. 


came  from  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  feeder  to  make  use 
of  coarse  or  rough  food  which  could  not  be  made  palatable 
in  any  other  way.  We  have  frequently  asked  this  question: 
“  If  we  should  cut  dry  corn  fodder  into  an  air-tight  silo 
and  then  thoroughly  steam  it,  in  what  respect  would  it  be 
inferior  to  good  ensilage  ?”  Nobody  seems  able  to  answer 
because  nobody  has  tried  it.  The  nearest  answer  is  the 
following  from  the  English  Mark  Lane  Express :  “  A 
gentleman  farming  some  of  the  cold  land  in  the  north  of 
Bedfordshire  had  a  large  amount  of  very  poor,  coarse 
hay  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  rough  stuff.  He  got  a  six- 
knife  chaff  cutter  and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  rubbish, 
which  took  six  days’  hard  work.  As  the  chaff  was  cut 
it  was  conveyed  to  a  barn, and  trampled  in  as  firmly  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  two  horses,  which  were  kept  constantly  on  the 
move.  When  the  whole  was  cut  the  eight-horse  engine 
was  connected  with  some  tubes  which  had  been  laid  under 
the  barn,  and  for  two  days  steam  was  forced  into  the  mass 
at  a  pressure  of  60  pounds.  Of  course  the  consumption  of 
coal  was  fairly  heavy,  being  somewhat  greater  than  while 
driving  the  chaff-cutter.  A  strong  fermentation  was  set 
up,  and  for  a  time  the  barn , which,  a  little  unwisely  for  an 
experiment,  was  a  wooden  one,  appeared  to  be  in  danger, 
for  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  the  pressure  from  the 
treading  made  the  boards  bulge;  but  nothing  further  hap¬ 
pened,  and  this  mass  of  chaffed  hay,  considerably  more 
than  100  tons,  is  now  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  uniform 
cherry-red,  and  smells  as  sweet  as  new  mown  hay — in  fact 
sweeter.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  mold  anywhere,  the 
sweet  chaff  coming  right  to  the  surface,  which  seems  rather 
astonishing  after  experiences  with  ensilage,  which  almost 
invariably  settles  with  a  layer  of  mold  near  the  surface. 
The  practical  result  is  that  these  100  tons  of  stuff  which 
was  totally  unsalable  are  converted  into  a  very  valuable 
food,  for  which  the  owner  has  refused  $17  per  ton,  which 


price  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able  return  for  the  pluck  and  skill  expended  on  it.  The 
country  contains  thousands  of  tons  of  poor  stuff  which 
might  be  made  equally  valuable.  But  those  who  do  it 
should  do  it  In  brick  barns  to  save  all  risks.” 


TWO  NEW  PATENTS. 

Cattle  Shed  and  Rack. — An  Iowa  man  has  secured  a 
patent  on  the  building  shown  at  Fig.  416,  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  shed  or  light  barn,  with  a  drive- way  through  the 
center  and  a  bay  on  each  side.  Along  the  sides  are  open 
racks  with  hinged  wooden  shutters  reaching  half  way 
down  to  the  ground.  The  racks  are  hinged  at  the  bottom 
so  that  they  may  be  let  down,  the  shutters  forming  a  cover 


Combined  Cattle  Shed  and  Rack.  Fig.  416. 

or  roof,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Hay  can  then  be 
thrown  into  this  rack  from  the  mow  and  the  stock  are  at 
liberty  to  eat  it.  This  might  answer  well  for  some  locali¬ 
ties  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  a  patent  should  be  granted  for 
it.  Any  good  carpenter  can  make  it.  Why  should  the 
public  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  picayune  amount  of  inge¬ 
nuity  displayed  in  its  “  invention,”  or  for  the  effrontery  of 
the  man  who  patented  it  ? 

A  Kettle  Lifter. — Some  Western  genius  has  devised 
the  attachment  shown  at  Figure  417,  for  the  benefit  of 
weak-backed  housewives,  and  our  protecting  government 
has  granted  him  a  patent  on  it.  The  thing  is  simple 
enough.  Three  stout  iron  rods  are  fastened  to  the  stove 
and  connected  above,  as  shown.  A  stout  rod  with  a 
wooden  handle  and  a  hook  is  fastened  to  the  front  rod  and 


Kettle  Lifter.  Figure  417. 

in  the  back  rod  there’s  a  catch  in  which  it  may  rest.  To 
move  a  kettle  from  one  hole  to  another,  the  cook  takes 
hold  of  the  wooden  handle,  catches  the  hook  in  the  bail  of 
the  kettle  or  pot  and  swings  it  around  to  the  front  or  the 
back  of  the  fire. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Homemade  Water-works. — Hoard’s  Dairyman  de¬ 
scribes  the  following  original  method  of  watering  cows  in 
the  stable.  “Mr.  A.  D.  Faville  invented  the  system  of 
watering  his  cows  in  the  stanchions,  which  was  adopted 
very  largely  by  all  the  dairy  farmers  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  building  a  new  cow  barn  he  dug  a  well 
at  one  end  and  placed  a  windmill  on  top  of  the  barn.  He 
then  placed  two  large  water  tanks  at  the  end  of  each  row 
of  cows,  60  in  all.  The  feeding  trough  in  front  of  the  cows 
was  made  of  grout,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  same  was  a 
small  channel  for  the  passage  of  water,  each  channel  hav¬ 
ing  a  slight  decline  to  insure  a  flow,  and  emptying  into  a 
dry  well  at  the  lower  end.  When  ready  to  water  the  cows, 
a  man  would  pass  along  in  front  of  them  and  sweep  out 
the  chaff  and  refuse.  He  would  then  raise  a  stop-cock  at 
the  tank  and  the  water  would  flow  along  in  front  of  each 
cow  and  each  would  drink  all  she  wanted  without  fear  of  her 
neighbor  or  the  boss  cow.  When  the  water  was  thorough¬ 
ly  warmed  in  their  bodies  the  cows  were  turned  out  if  the 
weather  was  fair.  After  adopting  this  improvement,  Mr. 
Faville  discovered  a  marked  saving  in  the  consumption  of 
hay  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of  milk.  He  also 
found  that  it  greatly  promoted  the  health  and  vigor  of  his 
cows,  and  so  he  made  money  by  the  use  of  thought  and 
dairy  skilL” 

Small  Thrasher  Wanted. — On  page  761  is  presented  a 
cut  of  a  foot  power  thrasher.  As  such  a  machine  would 
be  very  convenient  in  experimental  work,  we  desire  to 
look  into  the  matter.  What  is  the  address  of  parties  who 
advertise  it  f  j.  f.  d. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  South  Carolina. 

R.  N.-Y.— The  machine  is  made  in  Scotland  for  use 
among  the  smaller  Scotch  farmers.  It  is  not  yet  made  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  we  know.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  suffi¬ 
cient  trade  could  be  established  in  it  to  warrant  any 
manufacturer  in  making  a  large  quantity.  It  could 
doubtless  be  made  to  order  by  any  good  mechanic. 


The  Indiana  Farmers’  Alliance  has  adopted  resolutions 
opposing  the  liquor  traffic,  demanding  a  bimetallic  system 
of  coinage,  opposing  private  pension  legislation,  demand¬ 
ing  government  control  of  transportation,  and  that  gam¬ 
bling  in  food  products  be  made  a  criminal  offence. 
The  organization  also  changed  its  constitution,  making 
negroes  eligible  to  membership. 
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DEC.  i3 


A  MODEL  CHRISTMAS  MURDER. 

The  Killing  of  Jim  Benson. 

I. 

WO  things  are  perfectly  true: 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  not  very  strong  on  de¬ 
scriptions  of  murder — we 
are  all  very  glad  of  that— 
and  if  one  is  going  to  tell  a 
Christmas  story  he  ought 
to  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  people  at  this 
time  want  happy  stories 
that  end  well,  not  blood¬ 
curdling  tales  of  death  and  crime.  I  know  that— just 
wait.  This  murder  is  such  a  model  in  all  respects  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  think  it 
worthy  a  place  in  The  Rural, 
and,  permit  me  to  say  it,  if 
you  ever  have  any  murdering 
of  your  own  to  do,  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  this  model  will  be 
of  service  to  you. 

Another  thing — remember 
that  I  am  taking  you  into  a 
great  confidence.  Up  to  date, 
only  three  persons  have 
known  about  it.  Now  I  make 
it  public.  I  believe  in  ad¬ 
vertising  improved  things. 

Consider  this  murder  public 
property.  Now  we  go  ! 
f  Jim  Benson  was  the  last 
man  Sawdust  City  folks  ex¬ 
pected  to  see.  Five  years  be¬ 
fore  he  had  gone  away  “be¬ 
tween  two  days”  as  the  saying 
is.  All  the  reputation  that 
Jim  had  was  thoroughly  bad, 

I  fear.  Only  three  people  be¬ 
lieved  in  him  or  wanted  him 
to  come  home.  Could  a  man 
leave  a  worse  record  than  that 
behind  him  ?  Who  were  these 
three  people  ?  His  old  mother 
and  father  and  Mary  Grey. 

The  old  folks  were  getting 
childish  off  in  their  little 
house  in  the  clearing.  They 
had  listened  so  long  to  the 
wind  moaning  through  the 
pine  trees  and  seen  the  dark 
shadows  creep  out  from  under 
the  woods  so  regularly  that 
they  had  somehow  forgotten 
the  old  Jim  and  remembered 
only  the  boy  they  had  loved 
so  well  and  who  had  carried 
so  much  of  their  pride  and 
hope.  And  Mary  Grey— had 
she  forgotten  ?  One  could 
hardly  say  that;  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  too  much,  her  trouble 
had  sharpened  her  features 
and  wrinkled  her  face,  and  yet 
there  is  something  mysterious 
about  a  woman’s  heart  that 
hoids  her  faith  and  keeps  it  pure  and  bright  forever.  They 
lived  alone,  these  three  people,  waiting  for  Jim  to  come 
home  and  make  them  all  happy. 

And  he  had  come ;  but  it  was  not  the  old  Jim  they  used 
to  know.  This  was  an  earnest,  well-dressed,  prosperous- 
looking  man  who  looked  them  all  squarely  in  the  eye. 
His  old  cronies  could  not  reach  him  at  all. 

“  Come  and  take  a  drink,  Jim  1”  they  said.  This  was 
the  highest  form  of  a  reception  that  they  could  think  of. 

“No,  boys,  I’m  out  of  that,”  answered  Jim,  stoutly. 
“No  more  of  that  for  me.  I’ve  come  back  here  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  the  old  folks,  and  Mary,  too — I’ll  set 
them  right  I  tell  you.  I’ve  kept'it  all  a  secret  so  as  to 
get  here  just  at  Christmas  Eve.  Haven’t  they  stuck  to 
me,  though  f  Well,  they  have— they  believed  in  me  when 
I  didn’t  even  believe  in  myself.  I’ll  attend  to  their  case 
now,  I  tell  you.  Here,  Jake  Reynolds,  let’s  see  if  you’ve 
got  anything  in  your  store  good  enough  for  Christmas 
presents  for  them.  I  want  a  few  more  besides  what  I 
have.” 

Jake  Reynolds  bestirred  himself  to  display  his  goods 
you  may  be  sure,  and  Jim  pulled  out  a  great  roll  of  bills 
to  show  that  he  was  able  to  pay  for  what  he  bought.  I 
am  sorry  he  did  that,  for  two  of  the  men  who  knew  about 
this  murder  were  watching  him  with  eyes  that  glittered 
like  those  of  a  wild  beast. 

Nobody  noticed  them,  however,  and  Jim  made  his  pur¬ 
chases,  paid  his  bill,  and  started  away  for  the  little  house 
in  the  woods.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The 
road  dodged  about  among  the  stumps  and  the  trees,  at 
times  running  beneath  the  shadow  of  some  great  pine  and 
again  jumping  out  into  some  little  clearing  where  the 
moonbeams  sparkled  on  the  crisp  snow.  The  night  was 
cold  and  Jim  rubbed  his  ears  as  he  walked,  shifting  his 
packages  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  Still  he  trudged 
sturdily  along,  whistling  a  tune  as  he  walked.  It  is  sad 
to  think  that  he  was  walking  straight  to  his  death. 


ing  his  great  arms  over  his  head,  he  said,  "good  night”  to 
the  company,  and  they  went  out  and  shut  the  door  behind 
them.  The  big  man  threw  one  keen  glance  at  Jim’s  roll 
of  money  and  then  started  at  a  brisk  pace  down  Sawdust 
City’s  main  street  with  George  at  his  heels.  Out  of  the 
moonlight,  in  the  shade  of  an  old  sawmill,  near  the  bridge, 
he  halted  and  pushed  George  up  in  the  shadow. 

“We’ve  got  to  do  it,  George,”  he  said  hoarsely.  “  One 
of  us  must  do  it.  It’s  our  only  chance  to  save  Grace’s 
life  and  you  know  it.  A  man  can  hide  in  the  bushes  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  knock  him  senseless,  without  even 
showing  his  face.  One  of  us  must  go  home  so  that  he  can 
swear  the  other  did  not  leave  the  house.  A  man  can 
swing  off  this  bridge  to  the  ice,  follow  it  up  to  the  fallen 
tree  and  creep  up  that  to  the  road  without  leaving  a  track. 
It  must  be  done.  Let’s  draw  cuts  to  see  who  goes.” 

“Not  here  !”  said  George,  huskily,  “let’s  get  home  first.” 


the  shadow  of  the  trees  to  the  bridge.  There  was  no  one 
in  sight  and  as  quick  as  a  flash  he  swung  himself  off  the 
bridge  on  to  the  ice.  In  an  instant  he  was  in  the  shadow 
again,  creeping  up  the  ice  that  left  no  tell-tale  mark.  This 
is  a  model  murder,  you  see,  in  every  respect. 

In  his  great  house  up  on  the  hill,  old  Grabb  was  walking 
to  and  fro — very  well  satisfied  with  himself.  As  he  turned 
in  his  walk  his  eye  fell  for  a  moment  on  the  distant  bridge 
clearly  shown  in  the  moonlight.  Some  wild  animal  seemed 
to  dash  out  of  the  shadow,  spring  from  the  bridge  and 
disappear  up  the  river.  What  did  Mr.  Grabb  care  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  1  He  was  well  housed  and  comfortable.  Was  not  that 
enough  ? 


III. 


Where  Is  My  Wand’rlng  Boy  To-Night?  The  Child  of  My  Tend’rest  Care?” 


I  spoke  of  two  men  who  watched  Jim’s  money  in  the 
store.  One  was  a  great  rough,  brawny  fellow,  while  the 
other  was  a  little  man  with  light  hair  and  delicate  fea¬ 
tures.  The  big  man  gave  his  companion  a  nudge  with  his 
elbow  and  then  said— so  loud  that  all  could  hear  him  : 

“Come,  George,  let’s  go  home,  I’m  tired.”  Then  stretch¬ 


They  went  on  over  the  bridge  together  up  to  a  little 
shanty  of  a  house  that  stood  almost  alone.  Cold-blooded 
murderers  you  call  them  ?  No,  they  were  only  driven  to 
desperation.  Not  one  man  in  1,000  ever  knows  what  it  is 
to  be  desperate.  There  would  be  more  charity  in  the  world 
if  the  proportion  were  greater.  These  two  men  were 
driven  almost  to  madness.  The  woman  they  loved  better 
thau  their  lives  was  simply  starving  to  death  and  they, 
strong,  active  men,  could  not  save  her.  There  was  no 
work  for  them,  though  they  had  begged  and  pleaded  for  it. 
They  had  no  credit— none  would  let  them  have  food  with¬ 
out  money;  even  the  doctor  had  ceased  coming  and  the 
owner  of  their  shanty  threatened  to  put  them  out  into  the 
snow.  Do  you  wonder  that  they  were  desperate  and  ready 
for  murder  ? 

George  opened  the  door  carefully,  and  tiptoed  softly 
across  the  little  room  to  a  rude  curtain  which  partitioned 
off  one  side. 

“  She’s  asleep,  Henry,”  he  whispered  with  his  finger  at 
his  lips.  But  Henry  was  busy  trying  to  read  a  note  which 
he  found  under  the  door.  He  held  the  rude  scrawl  to  the 
front  of  the  stove.  George  looked  over  his  shoulder  and 
they  read  it  together. 

“Come  now;  last  warning  to  you  folks.  If  you  don’t 
pay  up  to  morrow  I’ll  put  the  whole  of  you  out  into  the 
snow.  Short  stories  now  and  pay  up.  CHARLES  GRABB.” 

A  nice  note  this  to  find  under  your  door  1  It  was  not  at 
all  calculated  to  drive  George  and  Henry  from  their  pur 
pose.  George  took  two  sticks,  one  short  and  the  other 
longer  and  held  them  behind  him. 

“  The  short  one  goes,”  he  whispered.  Henry  held  up  his 
right  hand  to  indicate  his  choice,  and  George  at  once  held 
that  hand  in  front  of  him — it  held  the  short  stick. 

Before  Henry  started,  he  went  softly  to  the  curtain  and 
looked  behind  it.  Grace  was  asleep;  her  thin  hand,  as 
white  as  the  sheet,  hung  down  by  the  bed.  Henry  shrugg*  d 
his  shoulders  and  turned  away  with  a  great  lump  in  his 
throat.  It  was  right  that  he  should  go  if  anybody  went — 
he  was  her  husband.  George  vras  only  her  brother.  Strange 
— is  it  not— that  this  weak,  feeblelittle  woman  could  make 
men  love  her  so  ? 

“  Good-bye,  George !” 

“  Good-bye,  Henry  !” 

This  was  all  they  whispered.  They  gave  a  great  hand¬ 
shake  and  Henry  crept  softly  out  of  the  shanty  and  through 


Henry’s  quick  run  over  the  ice  soon  brought  him  to  a 
large  tree,  which  had  fallen  from  the  bank  above  down 

into  the  river.  He  had  only 
to  climb  up  the  great  trunk 
and  jump  directly  into  the 
road.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight— Jim  Benson  had  hardly 
left  Jake  Reynolds’s  store. 
Henry  jumped  directly  upon 
a  thick  wagon  stake  which 
some  teamster  had  dropped. 
It  was  just  the  weapon  he 
wanted.  He  stood  behind  a 
thick  bush  just  at  the  edge  of 
old  Mr.  Benson’s  clearing,  and 
found  that  he  could  easily 
reach  out  to  the  middle  of 
the  road.  Then  he  crouched 
down  in  the  snow  behind  the 
bush  to  wait,  watching  the 
road  with  eyes  that  fairly 
glittered  with  desperation. 

What  was  he  thinking  about 
waiting  there  with  murder 
in  his  heart  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
Do  murderers  ever  think  ?  Is 
not  the  brain  on  fire  and  the 
heart  bursting  with  passion 
or  despair  ?  I  hope  so,  for  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  the 
human  mind  in  its  normal 
condition  is  capable  of  deliber¬ 
ately  planning  to  kill.  He 
could  hardly  have  been  think¬ 
ing  of  Grace,  for  he  would 
have  shuddered  to  think  how 
he  could  face  her  calm  eyes 
and  tell  where  the  money 
came  from. 

I  said  that  Henry’s  hiding 
place  was  just  at  the  edge  of 
old  Mr.  Benson’s  little  clear¬ 
ing.  Henry  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  once  and  saw  the 
light  shining  brightly  from 
the  little  house.  There  was 
a  light  on  the  very  window 
sill.  They  liked  to  have  it  so 
— these  simple  hearted  people, 
so  that  when  their  boy  came 
home  he  would  find  the  light 
burning.  The  sharpest  eyes 
grow  tired  of  watching  at 
last,  and  as  Jim  did  not  come  in  sight  Henry  relaxed  his 
vigil  a  little.  His  feet  were  cold,  too,  and  he  straightened 
himself  to  try  to  warm  them. 

What  made  him  do  it  ?  What  a  question  to  ask  1  Why 
does  a  sea  bird  dash  its  brains  out  against  the  harbor 
light  ?  Why  did  Enoch  Arden  leave  his  watch  on  the  hill 
( Continued  on  page  867.) 
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CHAPPED  HANDS. 


Persons  who  suffer  from  a  sensitive 
condition  ot  the  skin,  require  a  toilet 
soap  that  will  prevent  roughening, 
chapping  and  chafing  of  the  skin,  and 
that  will  gently  cleanse,  soothe,  and 
heal  when  irritation  exists. 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap  ad¬ 
mirably  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  remark¬ 
ably  pure,  mild,  emollient 
and  curative;  yields  a  pro¬ 
fuse,  white,  balsamic 
lather,  adapted  to  the  most 
tender  skin.  It  preserves 
and  promotes  a  fine  com¬ 
plexion  ;  cures  dandruff 
and  skin  diseases,  and  is  a  luxury  for 
bath  and  shampoo.  Packer’s  Tar  Soap 
possesses  qualities  not  found  in  any 
other  soap,  and  has,  for  years,  enjoyed  the  preference  of 
physicians.  ASK  for 


PACKER’S 


Tar  Soap. 
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A  NEIGHBORHOOD  CHRISTMAS. 
VERY  year  the  refinements  of  Christ¬ 
mas  keeping  are  multiplied  and 
elaborated.  Exquisite  trifles  and  rare  de¬ 
signs  in  brie  a  brae  crowd  the  counters. 
Dainty  gifts  are  made  by  dainty  fingers, 
new  and  old  blend  in  lovely  novelties,  and 
even  new  ways  of  giving  the  presents  are 
annually  contrived. 

But  there  are  still  children  in  the  world 
who  do  not  complain  that  “  a  Christmas 
tree  is  so  old  1”  to  whom  it  is  yet  a  dream 
of  delight,  a  joy  that  begins  in  anticipa¬ 
tion,  long  before,  and  lasts  long  after  the 
yule  tide.  And  since  it  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  children's  day,  let  us  be  glad  that  it  is 
still  possible  to  make  it  bright  for  their 
elders  in  simple  ways. 

Is  it  not  better  to  keep  the  world’s  great 
feast  with  homely  and  humble  fare,  and 
with  the  heart,  than  to  gather  about  it  the 
most  beautiful  customs  and  leave  that 
out  ?  Or  better  than  to  think,  as  some¬ 
times  happens,  that,  because  there  is  little 
to  keep  it  with,  Christmas  cannot  be  kept 
at  all  ? 

There  are  households  where  the  merry¬ 
making  must  be  of  the  simplest  sort.  To 
such  is  commended  the  story  of  Phoebe 
Cary’s  “Good  Little  Sister,”  who  had 
“  thought  of  this  Christmas  and  the  little 
it  could  bring  ever  since  the  crops  were 
half-destroyed  by  the  freshet  in  the  spring.” 

And  tnese  were  her  gifts,  stowed  away  in 
the  children’s  stockings  on  Christmas  eve  : 

“  The  sweetest  nuts  of  the  autumn, 

Treasured  aud  hidden  away, 

The  ripest  and  reddest  apples 
Hoarded  for  many  a  day.’' 

“  And  seed-cakes 
Moulded  grotesquely 
Like  birds,  aud  beasts,  and  men.” 

There  are  persons  whose  gift-making 
must  be  measured,  not  by  the  love  in  the 
heart  but  by  the  money  in  the  purse.  Such 
need  to  remember  a  wise  man’s  counsel : 
“  Give  what  you  have  To  some  one  it  may 
be  worth  more  than  you  dare  to  think.” 

And  there  are  little  villages  and  rural 
neighborhoods  not  a  few  that  could  keep 
the  day  very  fittingly  if  content  to  do  their 
modest  best.  To  such  is  recommended  a 
neighborhood  Christmas. 

Is  it  not  time  that  some  one  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  Christmas-keeping  itself  ?  Is  there 
not  need  that  we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  Christmas  is  the  day  of  all  the  year 
when  we  should  not  “  remain  folded  in  the 
circle  of  our  pleasant  joys  ”  ?  The  homeli¬ 
est  may  be  the  heartiest  cheer,  and  nothing 
is  more  in  accord  with  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  than  the  giving  and  sharing  of  love 
and  sympathy  and  pleasure,  which  brings 
us  nearer  to  each  other,  helps  us  to  be  truly 
neighbors  to  one  another,  and  so  aids  us  in 
becoming  true  children  of  that  Father  who 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  Deliverer,  Helper, 
and  Comforter  of  men. 

In  almost  every  rural  neighborhood  there 
Is  some  building  which  might  be  used  for 
a  Christmas  festivcl,  some  unused  church, 
or  small  hall,  or  lodge-room.  Lacking 
these,  there  may  be  some  one  who,  (as  did 
one  good  neighbor  of  my  acquaintance)  will 
lend  her  spacious  sitting-room  for  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gathering  and  tree.  For  a  tree  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  popular,  effective  and  pleas¬ 
ing  thing,  and  it  is,  all  told,  the  wisest  way 
of  distributing  the  presents.  It  admits, 
too,  of  almost  any  sort  of  entertainment, — 
or  none  at  all,— as  a  prelude. 

The  principal  thing  is  to  get  every  one  in¬ 
terested,  and  that  in  good  season  Simple 
exercises  in  which  the  children  take  part, 
will  draw  in  the  parents.  Then  there  are 
always  some  small  expenses  connected  with 
the  occasion,  and  if  each  one  is  given  the 
privilege  of  contributing  a  trifle,  the  inter¬ 
est  will  be  warmer  and  the  enjoyment  freer. 

In  one  community,  dime-offerings  were 
solicited  and  came  in  freely.  With  those 
multiplied  ten  cents  were  bought  the  tar- 
letan  for  the  bags,  the  candy  to  put  in 
them,  trifles  for  the  children  all  round,  and 
some  special  gifts  for  little  ones  who  needed 
them. 

The  “  rub  ”  is  apt  to  come  with  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  the  tree.  This  you  must  forelay  for. 
It  has  to  be  done  at  a  time  when  every  one 
wants  to  be  at  home  ;  it  needs  a  tall  person 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castorla. 


and  one  who  is  used  to  it,  and  some  one 
ought  to  stay  by  the  tree  till  all  is  over, 
particularly  if  there  are  lighted  candles 
about  it.  All  this  must  be  planned.  There 
is  usually  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  large, 
handsome  tree  and  having  it  solidly  set 
up,  and  there  are  many  simple  devices  for 
relieving  its  bareness  and  giving  ic  a  bril¬ 
liant  appearance.  If  candles  are  objected 
to,  the  other  adornments  should  be  more 
numerous. 

Of  course  there  must  be  candy  and  pop¬ 
corn  bags.  Let  them  be  of  generous  size 
and  generously  filled,  and  do  have  one  for 
each  person  at  all  likely  to  be  present. 
Every  name  ought  to  be  called  once,  at 
least,  and  this  will  insure  it.  The  square 
bags  are  best,  of  all  colors,  especially  the 
light  shades;  though  there  are  many 
quaint  conceits  one  may  follow  in  shaping 
them,  as  mittens,  shoes,  fans  and  the  like. 
But  these  do  not  hold  so  much,  and  are 
much  more  troublesome  to  make.  Strings 
of  pop-corn  are  an  improvement,  and  if  a 
basket  of  oranges  can  be  provided,  to  be 
suspended  separately  from  the  stouter 
twigs  and  distributed  among  the  children 
afterward,  it  will  add  to  the  cheerfulness. 

By  a  little  effort  and  ingenuity  many  in¬ 
expensive,  home-made  trifles  can  be  pro¬ 
vided — pin-balls,  needle -books,  pen- wipers, 
blotters,  match-holders,  etc.  Handker¬ 
chiefs  are  a  cheap  and  effective  decoration, 
and  each  one  makes  something  more  for 
the  children.  Unless  the  gifts  are  very 
numerous  or  too  fragile,  it  is  best  to  dis¬ 
play  them  as  much  as  possible.  Pretty 
fancy-work,  bits  of  silverware  or  china, 
books,  aprons,  handkerchiefs  and  glove 
cases,  and  even  bright-bordered  towels  and 
the  like,  are  so  much  cheerier  and  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  brown  paper  parcels  or 
pasteboard  boxes.  One  may  well  sacrifice 
a  little  sensitiveness  here.  And  do  be  will¬ 
ing  that  your  gifts,  or  one  or  two  of  them, 
should  be  on  the  tree.  It  is  a  loss  when 
any  one  is  so  proud,  unsocial  or  indifferent 
that  nothing  is  allowed  to  appear. 

A  reasonably  easy  and  quiet  distribution 
of  the  gifts  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion.  If  boys  carry  them  to  the  owner 
as  the  name  is  called,  they  can  be  previously 
trained  to  noiseless  alertness,  or  perhaps 
could  come  with  slippered  feet. 

As  a  preliminary,  Christmas  carols  may 
be  sung  and  an  exercise  given,  or  there  may 
be  just  readings  or  recitations. 

The  selections  should  express  and  invoke 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Lucy  Larcom’s 
“Christmas  Green,”  or  “A  Christmas 
Thought,”  Susan  Coolidge’s  “Christmas 
in  the  Orphan  -  house,”  Longfellow’s 
“Three  Kings,”  and  a  part  of  Lowell’s 
“  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,”  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  For  variety,  some  one  might  give 
one  of  Will  Carleton’s  or  of  Trowbridge’s 
ballads.  And  perhaps  some  one  could  read 
some  part  of  Dickens’s  “  Christmas  Carol,” 
the  story  that  never  grows  old,  if  only  to 
say  with  Tiny  Tim,  “  God  bless  you,  every 
one  I  ”  OLIVE  E.  DANA. 

CHRISTMAS  CONFECTIONS. 
AINTY'  bags  of  silk  and  lace,  or  satin 
lined  boxes,  filled  with  French  can¬ 
dies  are  pleasing  gifts  where  something  else 
might  not  be  appropriate. 

The  foundation  for  all  French  candies  is 
white  of  egg,  with  as  much  water  as  of  egg, 
thickened  with  confectioner’s  XXX  sugar. 
Not  the  slightest  difficulty  will  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  making  these  delicious  confec¬ 
tions.  It  is  best  not  to  work  with  so  large 
a  quantity  at  once.  The  whites  of  two 
eggs,  with  as  much  water,  are  easily 
handled.  When  flavoring  extracts  or  rose 
water  are  used,  that  amount  less  of  water 
is  taken. 

This  is  the  “  French  Cream  ”  from  which 
are  made  chocolate  and  fig  creams,  cream 
dates,  nut  creams,  etc. 

A  few  general  hints  will  suffice.  The 
white  of  the  egg  is  never  beaten.  Mix,  by 
stirring  with  a  silver  spoon  until  stiff 
enough  to  be  handled  without  sticking  to 
the  fingers.  After  molding  into  the  desired 
forms,  lay  it  on  waxed  paper  to  harden. 
The  candy  is  best  after  it  is  a  day  old. 

In  making  Chocolate  Creams,  melt 
Baker’s  chocolate  in  an  earthen  dish — do 
not  let  it  cook.  Keep  it  thin  by  placing  it 
in  a  kettle  of  hot  water.  Make  the  cone- 
shaped  balls  of  cream,  place  them  one  at  a 
time,  on  the  end  of  a  silver  fork,  and  with  a 
teaspoon  pour  over  them  the  thinned  choco¬ 
late.  When  well  coated,  slip  them  from  the 
fork  on  to  the  waxed  paper. 

The  famous  “  Neapolitan”  or  “  Panache” 
Cream  is  made  in  this  way  :  Take  three 
equal  portions  of  French  cream,  leave  one 
part  white,  color  one  part  pink  (with  cur¬ 
rant  jelly  or  cochineal),  and  the  third  part 
brown,  with  grated  chocolate.  Roll  each 


part  into  a  flat  cake  half  an  inch  thick, 
place  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  cut 
into  squares. 

Spiced  Creams  are  made  by  the  addition 
of  grated  chocolate,  ground  cloves  and  cin¬ 
namon  to  the  cream.  Cut  into  small  cubes. 

Nut  Creams  are  made  by  placing  the 
halves  of  nuts  on  a  circular  piece  of  French 
cream,  or  by  mixing  and  chopping  together 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  nuts. 

Maple  Sugar  Creams  are  made  by  adding, 
in  quantity  to  suit  the  taste,  grated  maple 
sugar.  Mold  into  any  shape. 

By  using  the  various  flavors  and  the 
fruits,  wintergreen,  peppermint,  orange 
and  lemon  creams  are  made. 

Macaroons  seem  to  be  the  favored  sweet¬ 
meat  of  the  gentlemen.  Here  is  a  recipe 
that  never  fails  :  Beat  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  to  a  very  stiff  froth.  Add  one  cup  of 
pulverized  sugar,  and  one  cupful  of  finely 
chopped  nuts.  Hickory  nuts  are  much 
cheaper  than  almonds  and  quite  as  nice. 
Place  with  a  teaspoon  on  a  thoroughly 
waxed  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
15  minutes.  Allow  room  for  spreading  on 
the  paper.  Beef  suet  is  the  best  for  wax¬ 
ing  the  paper;  butter  sticks,  neither  does 
lard  answer.  Take  care  that  the  oven  is 
not  too  hot,  and  these  macaroons  will  be 
relished  by  the  most  critical  connoisseur. 

If  sent  as  a  gift,  place  them  temptingly 
in  a  fancy  basket,  lined  and  covered  with 
fringed  tissue  paper.  anna  hinrichs. 

[The  tri-colored  fancy  cream  mentioned 
by  our  contributor,  would  not  be  a  bad 
addition  to  the  home  wedding  feast,  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  sometimes  sold  under  the 
name  of  “wedding  cake.” — Eds.] 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

ONE  of  the  monthlies  gives  a  pen- 
picture  of  two  little  girls  going  to 
buy  each  other  a  Christmas  present, 
which  paints  the  real  children  delightfully. 
On  the  way  one  says  :  “  How  much  shall 
you  spend  for  my  Christmas  present  ?” 
“Fifteen  cents.”  “  Then  I’ll  spend  fifteen 
cents  for  yours.  Now,  you  wait  outside 
while  I  go  in  and  buy,  and  don’t  you  peep.” 
So  Theresa  stands  shivering  in  the  cold 
while  looking  in  the  window,  trying  to  see 
what  Josephine  will  buy.  After  about 
ten  minutes  the  tables  are  turned,  when 
Josephine  is  the  one  to  stand  and  shiver 
and  gaze  steadily  in  to  see  what  Theresa  will 
buy. 

The  great  event  over,  the  gifts  safely 
bought,  they  start  for  home  with  an  im¬ 
portant  look  on  each  face,  and  a  close  grip 
on  each  little  mouth  lest  it  should  disclose 
the  precious  secret.  But  soon  one  little 
traitor  of  a  mouth  says:  “  Show  me  what 
you  have  for  me  and  I’ll  show  you  what  I 
have  for  you.”  A  faint  protest  follows, 
but  Theresa  says:  “Yes,  do.  I’d  rather 
see  it  now  than  Christmas.  Truly  I  would.” 
Who  can  doubt  it  ?  After  a  little  more 
fencing,  there  is  a  careful  opening  of  one 
end  of  each  bundle,  two  little  peeps,  two 
little  delighted  chuckles,  and  hand  in 
hand  they  skip  gaily  home.  Don’t  we 
all  know  these  two  household  darlings  ? 
Bless  their  dear  hearts  !  lina  hadley. 


£tti$ceUancouss  JSUmtising. 

Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


Many  Clergymen, 

Singers,  actors,  and  public  speakers  use 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  It  is  the  favorite 
remedy  for  hoarseness  and  all  affections  of 
the  vocal  organs,  throat,  and  lungs.  As  an 
anodyne  and  expectorant,  the  effect?  of 
this  preparation  are  promptly  realized. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  has  done  me  gre^t 
good.  It  is  a  splendid  remedy  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  merits.”— 
(Rev.)  C.  N.  Nichols,  No.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“In  my  profession  of  an  auctioneer,  any 
affection  of  the  voice  or  throat  is  a  serious 
matter,  but,  at  each  attack,  I  have  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  few  doses  of  Ayer’s  Cuerry 
Pectoral.  This  remedy,  with  ordinary  care, 
has  worked  such  a  magical  effect  that  I  have 
suffered  very  little  inconvenience.  I  have 
also  used  it  in  my  family,  with  very  excel¬ 
lent  results,  in  coughs,  colds,  &c.”— Wm.  II. 
Quartly,  Minlaton,  So.  Australia. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Tutt’s  Pills 

The  dyspeptic,  the  debilitated,  whether 
from  excess  of  work  of  mind  or  body,  drink 
or  exposure  in 

MALARIAL  REGIONS, 

will  find  Tutt’s  l’ills  the  most  genial  re- 
Btorative  ever  ottered  the  buttering  invalid. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878, 

W.  BAKEKT&  CO.’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
<;  is  soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  In  its  preparation.  It  has  more 
than  three  times  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  less  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  is 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ea¬ 
sily  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST  ! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles. 

The  Blind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight  Fipest  needles  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes  do  not  cut  the  thread. 
Sample  paper,  10c  3  for  25c  :  12  for  15c. 
New  England  Novelty  M’f’g  Co., 

24  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Best  Hardened  Cast  Steel  Face  and  Horn. 


All  sizes,  from  io  lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  at  from  $2.00  to  $8.00 
each.  Larger  sizes  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  Address,  for  Cir¬ 
culars,  &c.,  FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MOSELEY’S 

OCCIDENT 

CREAMERY. 

SOLD  ON  MERIT. 

Send  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer. 

Freight  Paid  by  u» 

MOSELEY  &  PRITCHARD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CUnton,  -  -  Iowa. 


-BIRD  MANNA 

The  Great  Secret  of  E  I,  \the  Canary  Breeders  of 
the Hartz Mountain, GerL?  Amany.  Bird  Manna 
will  restore  the  song  of  Vi.  -'A  Cage  Birds,  wiU  pre¬ 
vent  their  aliments  and  \V>  A  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  It  makes  canari  NNLjk  essing,  even  while 
shedding  feathers.  Sent  by  m  mailonreceiptof 
15c.  Sold  Dy  all  druggists.  ^g-JLl  \\  Directions  free. 
Bird  Food  Co..  400  N.  3d  Phila,  Pa. 


1 X/X  -X  OC'X  X'Xy^i 

To  show  you  our  handsome  Household  Maga¬ 
zine  conducted  by  "Jenny  June which  is  just 
what  vuu  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 


months 

for20c. 


Stamps  f< 

Each  Number  has  S4  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  aud  contains  FASHIONS,  1IOUSE- 
HOI.1)  WORK.  COOKING.  RE¬ 
CEIPTS,  ART  INSTRUCTION- 
CO  UK  ESPOXDEXCE,  IN'  T  II  El 
jKITCHEN',  POETRY,  EMBOIB. 
ERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  WORK, 
» ETC.  Every  number  complete. 
^TheHome  Maker,  j  Salaries  Paid 
Union  Square,  / 

XLf  New  York  City.  )  To  Agents. 

'7* SV.  Sev-Vor  HI 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


The  following  rates  are  invariable.  AZl  are  there 
fbre  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
trith  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) .  Sf  ••ent» 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  Une.  2* 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  - 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extn 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  uAdv.,"  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cen  > 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker  It 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.10 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12*.  6d.) 

France .  3.04  (16*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (.29*  fr.) 


Agents  wUl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  ob 
application.  ,  _ 

Kntered  it  the  Post-office  at  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
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Faith  and  Works. 

“  We  must  not  use  our  prayer  and  physic 
both  together ;  and  so,  no  doubt,  but  our 
prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  physic 
take  effect.”  Here,  doubtless,  lies  tfite 
secret  of  the  frequent  failures  of  the  “  Faith 
Cure  ”  practitioners,  if  that  is  the  proper 
word.  In  the  above  quotation,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  from  a  very  high  authority, 
physic  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  It  means 
a  remedy.  Now,  we  beg  you  to  read  the 
following  testimonials  from  those  upon 
whom  the  “effect”  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “I  suffered 
from  muscular  rheumatism  and  nervous 
prostration.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  used  all 
the  medicines  ever  compounded  without 
finding  relief.  I  abandoned  the  whole  and 
commenced  the  use  of  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.  And  the  result  is  per¬ 
fect  health.”  R.  B.  Thomas,  90  Chambers 
St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen:— “  For  35  years 
I  have  suffered  every  September  from  hay 
asthma.  Last  August  I  began  the  use  of 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  and 
passed  through  September  very  comfort¬ 
ably,  and  I  have  been  considerably  invigo¬ 
rated  by  the  remedy.”  Rev.  J.  W.  T. 
Capers,  Camden,  S.  C. 

But  it  is  all  written  ih  our  brochure,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  testimonials,  records  of  cases 
cured,  a  history  of  Compound  Oxygen.  It 
is  an  interesting  book.  It  is  sent  free. 
Write  for  it.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
— Adv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

A  great  display  of  food  fish  will  be 
ma  e  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  find  fault 
with  the  feeding  test  at  the  Missouri  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  “The  results  seem  to  a 
practical  man  quite  problematical.” 

Electioneer,  the  famous  Californian 
trotting  stallion  and  head  of  Senator  Stan¬ 
ford’s  large  stables,  is  dead.  Rheumatism 
killed  him.  He  was  by  Rysdick’s  Hamble- 
tonian  out  of  Green  Mountain  Maid.  He 
sired  Sunol,  with  a  record  of  2:10>£,  and 
Palo  Alto,  having  a  record  of  2:1  IX. 

The  Poland-China  breeders  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  passed  this  resolution  :  “  Re¬ 
solved,  That  this  association  recommends 
the  enactment  by  the  several  States  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  transportation  of  dead 
swine  that  have  died  of  disease,  for  the 
reason  that  we  consider  that  the  disease  is 
thereby  communicated  to  healthy  hogs.” 

IT  was  concluded  that  lice  on  "hogs  indi¬ 
cate  neglect,  but  they  would  not  retard  the 
animal’s  growth.  Orchard  Grass  and  clo¬ 
ver  make  a  fine  pasture  for  hogs  :  nothing 
more  profitable  than  grass.  Mangels  are 
the  best  roots.  Sugar  beets  are  not  so  valu¬ 
able  as  many  people  think.  Cotton  seed  is 
not  suitable  for  pigs  and  calves. 

A  number  of  horse  breeders  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  establish  an  American  stallion 
show  to  be  held  each  spring  at  Chicago. 
Its  object  is  to  provide  a  place  where  breed¬ 
ers  may  meet  buyers  and  exhibit  their 
stock  to  advantage.  All  stock  associations 
are  invited  to  unite  in  this  matter.  C.  F. 
Mills,  Springfield,  Ill.,  secretary. 

Mr.  John  Minto,  in  an  address  to  Pacific 
Coast  wool  growers,  says: — “The  time 
seems  close  at  hand  when  the  mutton  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  Pacific  side  west  of  the  Cascade 
Range  will  have  to  depend  on  the  country 
west  of  that  range  for  its  mutton  supply. 
The  increasing  demand  for  feeders  in  the 
corn-growing  States  seems  to  point  in  that 
direction.” 

Mr.  David  Walker,  talking  to  the 
Aberdeenshire  Agricultural  Association, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  not  a 

single  animal  of  the  Clydesdale  breed  of  to¬ 
day  that  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  an  ideal. 
There  was  just  one  draft  mare,  a  blend 
of  the  Shire  and  the  Clydesdale,  that  (with 
the  exception  of  color)  appeared  to  him  an 
ideal  mare.  He  had  no  ideal  in  real  life. 

Meat  for  Horses.— Reading  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  a  Scotch 
horse  breeder,  one  might  think  the  Scotch 
horses  were  carnivorous  animals  :  “  My 
experience  with  regard  to  boiled  meat  is 
that,  when  given  to  young  horses  and  they 
were  turned  out  into  the  field,  it  refined 
their  coats  very  much,  and  they  could  not 
stand  the  cold,  biting  winds  of  that  district 
as  if  fed  on  dry  meat.  When  I  gave  my 
horses  boiled  warm  meat  they  were  scarcely 
ever  free  from  colds;  but  after  I  turned 
them  back  to  dry  meat,  they  scarcely  ever 
had  colds.  Boiled  meat  made  the  skin  too 
tender.”  This  “meat,”  however,  is  but  a 
local  name  for  grain.  Hay  could  be  as 
justly  called  “  bread.” 

The  American  Shropshire  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  say  they  have  the  largest  membership 
of  any  sheep  society  in  the  world.  There 
are  over  24,000  Shropshires  recorded  in 
the  American  Registry.  At  the  last  meet¬ 


ing  the  McKinley  Bill  was  discussed.  Some 
members  thought  it  detrimental  to  the 
trade  because  at  some  points  the  custom 
house  officers  were  not  well  instructed  in 
the  matter,  and  some  difficulty  had  been 
experienced  in  importing  sheep  from  Can¬ 
ada.  As  the  law  is  now  construed  sheep 
for  breeding  purposes  cannot  be  imported 
from  England,  as  they  are  not  registered  as 
the  law  requires,  but  must  be  brought 
from  England  to  Canada  and  there  regis¬ 
tered.  Others  hoped  the  bill  would  not  be 
repealed,  as  it  was  a  safeguard  to  import¬ 
ers  and  breeders.  All  recorded  Shropshires 
must,  hereafter,  wear  ear-tags,  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  association.  It  was  reported 
that  certain  men  had  bought  sheep  eligible 
to  record,  but  unrecorded,  and  had 
neglected  to  pay  for  them.  The  creditors 
had  forbidden  the  secretary  to  record  them 
until  paid  for.  The  association,  on  legal 
advice,  decided  that  they  must  record  all 
animals  eligible  to  record,  and  that  the 
creditor  must  resort  to  the  courts  for  the 
collection  of  his  dues. 


“NERVOUS”  JERSEY  COWS. 

Whenever  the  J  ersey  cows  fail  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  test  we  are  informed  that  it  is  because 
they  are  too  high-strung  and  nervous, 
being  excited  by  the  noise  and  confusion. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  so  few 
Jersey  cows  are  seen  at  these  tests.  While 
discussing  the  proposed  dairy  tests  at  the 
World’s  Fair  this  matter  was  brought  up 
at  the  meeting  of  Jersey  cattle  breeders. 
From  the  Country  Gentleman’s  report  we 
take  a  few  expressions  of  opinion  from 
leading  breeders : 

Mr.  Edward  Burnett  believed  such  nerv¬ 
ous,  high-strung  cows  as  Jerseys  would  do 
very  badly  at  fairs;  it  often  takes  them  a 
year  to  get  over  the  effects  of  an  ordinary 
removal  to  a  new  home,  and  at  such  a  show 
as  is  proposed,  the  change  from  ordinary 
conditions  would  be  far  more  severe. 

Mr.  Boyd  and  others  hated  to  see  Hol- 
steins  beat  Jerseys  so  often  in  public  com¬ 
petitions,  and  thought  this  was  a  chance 
for  the  Island  breed  to  distinguish  itself  as 
the  butter  cow. 

Mr.  Monrad  thought  the  common  farmer 
would  be  afraid  to  try  Jerseys  if  he  is  told 
that  it  takes  them  a  year  to  get  used  to  a 
new  home.  ‘  The  Jersey  never  has  had, 
and  never  will  again  have,  so  good  a  chance 
for  a  fair  test.” 

Mr.  Green  deemed  the  nervous  idea  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  Individual  cows  are 
easily  upset,  but  the  breed  as  a  whole  is  no 
more  sensitive  than  others  are.  Some 
speakers  had  known  cows  actually  to  in¬ 
crease  considerably  their  yield  very  shortly 
after  moving. 

Mr.  McKinney  had  taken  a  herd  1,960 
miles  from  their  home  in  Denver— a  jour¬ 
ney  of  11  days— and  in  the  next  six  months 
they  gave  11,000  pounds  more  milk  than  in 
the  six  months  preceding. 

President  Alvord  was  ready  to  put  in  a 
cow,  but  would  call  it  a  gift — would  hardly 
care  to  take  her  back. 
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Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  ot  Ihe  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
I>.  050.—*  The  losses  which  anuually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  ami 
would,  if  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  188P  p.  523.—"  In  14S  samples  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  In  Delaware,  44 
contained  plantain  ;  2.  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed  : 
5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty-six 
different  species  of  weeds  were  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  Its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm.” 

WE  clean  grass  and  clover  seeds,  separ¬ 
ating  weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which 
we  have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want 
pure,  fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples 
and  particulars. 

THE  WIIITNEY-NOYES  SEED  COMPANY, 
Riitghnmton,  Y.  Y. 


ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car-load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  VV.  A,  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


Berry  Plants,  Seeds  k  Trees 

THAT  WILL  CROW. 

Send  list  of  wants,  and  get  our  prices  on  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  all  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vint  s  and  Shrubs.  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Low  prices  and  first  class  stock. 

ALLYN  BROS.,  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


AT OIM1  FREYCHM  AiY,  aged  25 years  tall  and 
I  strong;  speaking  English  fairly;  formerly 
student  of  the  National  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Paris;  thoroughly  unde' standing  farming  anti  breed¬ 
ing  in  general,  and  capable  of  managing  a  large 
business,  or  conducting  a  sugar  manufactory  or  distil¬ 
lery.  desires  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  where  Ills  experience  and  technical  knowl 
edge  would  be  of  special  utility.  Proposals  Invited 
and  best  references  given.  Write  to  L.  DUBuC,  10 
Rue  Duperre,  Paris,  France. 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 

A  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  on  or 
removed. 

Have  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
when  fairly  tried. 
Mr.MosemanofC. 

M.  Moseman&Bros, 

N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

Scores  ofsimilar  tes¬ 
timonials  received. 

Sent  by  Ex.  on  re  ceipt  of  price,  $3.00  per  8et  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-c  leaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
rent  with  each  Set.  Send  for  descriptive  oircular. 

S.  W.  KENT.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  1(011, ■:  It 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  Inuse. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 


.Simple,  Perfect  and  Sclf-Regnlnt- 
ling.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
r<4  imriuitcedto  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
I  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
'hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue 
Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PKESSEYS  BE00DEE,-™f  i£*||S“ 

Haminonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $27  aud  $16  each. 
Langshan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

<i.  \V .  Pit  ESSKY.  Hanimonton,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub 
lishlng  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  he  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
journal.  Subscription  Is  only  $1,00  a  year,  with  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prlz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Iucubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leadtn?  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  address 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 


FRKfsH  BO.YB  AND  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
FOOD.— Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Mann’s 
Bone  Cutters,  I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Hone  and  Meat  from  the 
Mnrltels).  The  besi  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs'  Feed.  The  principal  kennels  aro  using 
It.  Is  packed  in  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  2n  to  250  pounds.  1  can  send  you  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  Price  per  100  lbs.  2c.  per  lb.:  less  than 
100  lbs.  2tfcc.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shells,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc.  Send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  Harness,  single  $7  to  $80.  Double 
S18.50  to  $10.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KING  &  CO.,  Mf rs.  O wego,  N . Y. 
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CHESHIRE  HOGS;  all  ages. 
SMITH  &  SON,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


Write  to  J.  L. 


TM.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND.,  breed*  best 
•  strains  Poland  Chinn  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  8nle.  Single  rates  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Ind.  15  tiailroads. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 


LiORDHOOK  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
1'  In  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough-Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
or  puppies  sired  by  our  best  Imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  Imported  Bitches.  Addr>  ss 

\V.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM 

Or  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Stork  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


HERD 


I  I  nPIUINR  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
^U.I.W  .^urviviuu  be  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
DIT  the  most  vicious  horse  with 
‘  equal  aud  entire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  Hold  in  1890. 

THEY  ABE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  ®  i  nr\ 
Nickel  SI. 50.  W  ' 
''tullion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CD.gyig^ 

Pnill  TPY  ~A  few  Bronze  Turkeys  at  $2  to  $3 
rUIILI  11  I  ■  each.  Also  P.  Rocks  and  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  at  $2  to  S3  per  trio.  No  light  coops:  safety  guar¬ 
anteed.  SAYBROOK  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS. 

0  It  Alt  K  OVA1.ITY, 
l.AltOK,  STYLISH.  FAST. 

Our  prices  have  been  put  at  the  lowest  nutoh  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT 

Elmwood  Stock  Farm 


CHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  as 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE- WINNING  STRAINS, 

Vial  tors  welcome.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN,  W.  AKIN.  SCIPIO,  N  Y. 


French  Burr: 


0VER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 


Factory  Established 
since  1851. 


28  SIZESand  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

FOR  GRINDING 
CORN,  SHELLED 
„  ~  Guttrt,  CORN  and  OATS 

BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE.  ’ 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  In  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel- 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Kxpositions.  Milling  Book 
aad  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 

Nordyke  &,  Marmon  Company,  'BSKV 


sIWILLIHMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


For  full  particulars  address 
ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AGR’L  WORKS, 
St.  Johnaville,  Montgomery  Co.,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  AO,&coVsu.RAt 

LATEST  IMPROVED  MACHINES 
In  the  market. 


It  pays  — _ 

to  get  our  JUnstratCxm  - — , 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  implements:  Tread  and  Sweep 

ThlHtflhnVO  v  n  r ,  .  ,  n  '  ^  ^  (j  n  n  A  ..  O  OL.,1 ,  .  ,  M, 


|/.vu.vum .  **v»u  uuu  onccj,  lowers, 
/annon  Corn  Shellera  with  Cleaner  and 


Threshers,  Separators,  uauuuu  wiu  oucuura  wuu  v  lemier  ami 
Bagger,  Hand  Shelters,  different  sizes  and  styles,  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Key¬ 
stone  Chilled  Plows, Empire  light-draft  Mowers, Cro^s-eut  Wood 
Saws,  Tertical  Boilers  with  Engine  comnlete,  either  on  bass 
piste  or  on  four-wheel  iron  truck,  from  3  to  15  horse  power. 
•  K  ME88L\tiEU  SON  Tata  raj,  Northampton  Co».Pa$ 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Coat  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler, 

With  Dumping  Culdron,  empties 
its  kctlle  In  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  uml 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  llog Scaldcrs,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


\\r  A  I  A -Every  retail  milk  dealer 

tt  -XJL.J.N  J.  Jli  1 J  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  Illustrated  circular  of  the  Low-Down  Milk 
W aeons,  made  by  J.  It.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORKS 
Earlville,  N.  I . 


Save  Yovb 

HANDS 
TI7SYB 

AND 

KONBY 

■Y  USING 

P«t.  IB,  *83  m 
AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 

liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Write  for  special  price*. 
Single  Peg  is  cent*  in  stamps.  Manufactured  by 


KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  B  LOOM  I  NATtN,  ILL 


T  O  K  I  Complete  LAI)  IKS  GUIDE 

■  VlU/LUUI  Alice  11.  Stockham,  JI.  I). 
The  venr  best  book  for  AC  ENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
I  repaid  $2.,  5.  A.  11.  Slock  burn  &  Co.  ,157  La  Salic  St. ,  Chicago, 


SEND  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Speakers  Dialogues,  Gymnastics,  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers.  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  tt  Fitzokkald.  is  Ann  St.,  N.Y 


Cart? 


FREE 


Send  vour  nam«  and  addres*  on  a  postal  card 
.for  all  tho  Latent  Style*  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho¬ 
tograph,  Envelope,  BevcU-d  Edge,  Crair  Ed?*  C*rd$  Ao„ 
fcauipka  of  v"  » —  ..  .  — 


- ...  AIT  1 _ _ _ _ 

l  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Otuu. 


i  ai  ai  I  F“  ROONEY song  and  music  FREE, 
d  11  ll  I  Is  Sheet  music  size.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 
n  1 1 1 1 1  Km  postage.  Ilavcrtield  &  Givin, New  York. 


lid’"  COSTLY  OUTFIT.  ■ 

Yale  card  co.,  new  haven,  conn. 


DEAF! 


NESS  a  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

l’eek’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _  CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  all  Remedies  fall.  Sold  by  K.  HISCOX, 
only,  853  Br’dway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  p routs  YUKK. 


nYQDPDQI  A  Advice  sent  free  to  any  address 
U  I  grErdlni  Foodtoeat.  Foodtoavold. 

John  H.  MeAlvin,  Lowell.  Mass.  11  years  City  Treas 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

Is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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to  creep  up  to  the  window  and  look  in  upon  that  happy 
household  which  he  could  have  blighted  with  one  word  ? 
Henry  could  not  have  told.  He  found  himself  close  to  the 
window,  leaning  on  his  stake,  looking  at  the  little  group 
inside. 

The  room  was  as  neat  as  wax.  An  old-fashioned,  air¬ 
tight  stove  stood  at  one  side,  running  its  black  pipe  up 
through  the  ceiling,  with  an  old-time  mantel- piece  behind 
it.  A  small,  round  table,  bearing  a  white  cloth  and  a 
lamp  was  drawn  up  near  the  stove.  On  one  side  of  it,  in  a 
high- backed  rocking-chair,  sat  a  dear  little  old  lady,  whose 
white  hair  just  peeped  from  under  her  snowy  cap.  A 
Bible  lay  in  her  lap.  She  had  evidently  been  reading  it 
aloud ;  now  she  was  rubbing  her  glasses.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  sat  a  little  old  man,  with  his  head  bowed 
on  his  hand  as  though  in  deep  thought.  His  head  was 
very  bald,  and  he  had  pushed  his  spectacles  up  so  that  they 
rested  on  the  center  of  the  bald  spot.  There  was  a  sad, 
patient  expression  on  his  face,  and  a  very  wistful  look  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  sat  there  thinking.  Just  back  from  the 
table,  a  little  in  the  shadow,  sat  a  younger  woman  at  her 
sewing.  Her  face  was  pale  and  worn,  and  there  was  a 
pinched  look  at  her  mouth ;  yet  all  the  pinches  seemed  to 
fade  out  as  sh'e  bravely  smiled  at  the  old  lady  in  the 
rocking-chair. 

A  nd  Henry  saw  all  this  through  the  window.  Do  you 
think  he  realized  what  one  blow  from  his  stake  would 
mean  for  that  group  ?  At  last  the  old  gentleman  seemed 
to  rouse  up  from  his  reverie.  He  rose  stiffly  from  his  chair 
and  shuffled  in  his  loose,  leather  slippers  to  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  After  some  fumbling  there  he  found  what  he 
wanted — a  tuning-fork.  Seated  in  his  chair  again  he 
struck  the  fork  on  his  knee  and  held  it  to  his  ear,  until  the 
pitch  seemed  to  satisfy  him.  Then,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  thin,  quavering  voice,  while 
the  two  women  joined  in  with  him  : 

Where  la  my  wandering  boy  to  night 
The  child  of  my  tend’rest  care. 

The  boy  that  was  once  my  Joy  and  light 
The  child  of  my  love  an  1  prayer. 

Where  is  my  boy  to  night, 

O  where  Is  my  boy  to-night. 

My  heart  o’brflows,  for  I  love  him,  he  knows. 

O  where  Is  my  boy  to-night? 

Henry  listened  outside  still  leaning  on  his  stake.  The 
fierce  look  had  left  his  eyes ;  they  were  shining  now  with 
a  strange  moisture. 

O  could  I  see  you  now,  my  boy. 

As  fair  as  In  olden  time, 

When  prattle  and  smile  made  home  a  joy 
And  life  was  a  merry  chime. 

Henry  still  listened,  but  louder  and  shriller  than  the 
singing  rose  the  sound  of  Jim  Benson  whistling  merrily 
up  the  lonely  road.  Henry  started  back  from  the  window. 
There  was  still  ample  time  for  him  to  reach  the  bushes  and 
strike  Jim  down.  There  was  a  horrible  tumult  in  his 
heart.  “  Do  it  !  Do  It !  ”  shrieked  a  thousand  devils  in  his 
ears. — “  Would  you  see  her  starve?  ”  only  one  clear,  quiet 
voice  seemed  to  ask  in  answer — “  Can  you  bear  her  eternal 
scorn  ? ” 

From  the  singers  inside  the  little  house  came  the  words : 

Go  for  my  wandering  boy  t6-nlght : 

Go  search  for  him  where  you  will. 

But  bring  him  to  me  with  all  his  blight 
And  tell  him  I  love  him  still. 

With  a  wild  sob,  Henry  threw  his  stake  as  far  as  he 
could  throw  it,  and  rushed  blindly  into  the  forest,  holding 
his  hands  to  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  horrible  voices  that 
taunted  and  stung  him.  Jim  Benson  heard  him  rush 
through  the  bushes. 

“Some  fox  or  wolf  I  guess,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  I’ll  be 
after  him  to-morrow.” 

And  Jim  passed  on  with  his  Christmas  presents  in  his 
hand,  knocked  at  the  door  and  walked  in  before  the  song 
was  really  finished. 

Henry  rushed  through  the  snow  till  he  realized  that  Jim 
was  safe  in  the  house.  Then  he  came  slowly  back  to  the 
fallen  tree.  His  eyes  glittered  desperately  again.  He  had 
failed  and  Grace  must  be  turned  out  into  the  street.  As 
he  put  his  foot  on  the  tree  he  heard  George  shouting  to  him 
from  the  river. 

“  Henry  !  Henry  1  Stop  I  Don’t  do  it  I  ”  In  a  short  time 
George  appeared  below  and  breathlessly  climbed  up  the 
tree. 

“You  havn’t  done  it,  have  you  Henry  ?  ”  George’s  voice 
trembled  as  he  asked. 

Henry  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

“  Thank  God  1  Jake  had  a  letter  to  night  that  he  forgot 
to  give  us.  It’s  from  Bill  and  it  had  $30  in  it.” 

Henry  gave  a  great  gasp  of  relief. 

“And  that  isn’t  all.  Cobb’s  mill  will  start  up  day  after 
to-morrow  and  he  wants  you  to  run  his  engine.” 

“  Let’s  go  home  to  Grace  ”  said  Henry  huskily— and  they 
went. 

Is  not  this  a  model  Christmas  murder? 


I  am  an  old  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  it 
gives  me  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  its  pages  afFord 
me  pleasure  and  profit.  If  the  tariff  were  to  raise  along 
the  border  a  barrier  as  high  as  the  Eiffel  Tower,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  still  have  to  cross  the  line  to  T.  H. 

Goderich,  Ontario,  Can. 

The  members  of  my  family  are  better  and  better  pleased 
every  year  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  cannot  care  for  a  paper 
like  many  others,  four-fifths  of  which  are  filled  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  most  of  which  are  humbugs,  while  an  over¬ 
mastering  desire  for  the  “almighty  dollar”  is  thinly  dis¬ 
guised  in  the  rest  of  their  columns.  o.  C  b. 

Mendota,  Ill. 

What  will  The  Rural  become  if  it  continues  to  improve 
for  20  years  as  it  has  for  a  year  or  two  past  ?  It  will  have 
to  slow  up  or  it  will  be  out  of  sight  of  all  competitors. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y.  C.  s.  R. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 


The  Top  of  the  Year  Is  Reached. 

AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

When  all  mankind,  big  and  little,  turn  their  thoughts 
to  making  happy  moments  for  their  fellows,  then,  indeed, 
has  come  the  “  top  of  the  year.”  At  this  season  we  come 
nearer  to  the  millennial  spirit  than  at  any  other  in  the 
twelvemonth,  not  only  because  the  spirit  of  giving  is 
uppermost  now,  but  by  reason  of  the  natural  turning  of 
many  men’s  thoughts  toward  the  wonderful  cause  of  this 
world-wide  agitation.  It  is  well  to  give  and  give  freely  at 
Christmas  time,  to  make  merry  and  get  all  the  happiness 
obtainable  out  of  this  bit  from  the  millennium ;  but  in 
our  giving  let  us  give  wisely.  Let  us  be  practical  and 
economical,  or  else  our  sweet  giving  will  turn  to  sour 
memories.  Economy  and  good  sense  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  true  giving.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of  it. 
Isn’t  this  so  ?  _ 

A  LITTLE  BUSINESS. 

Even  after  a  little  chat  about  Christmas,  the  publisher 
may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  business.  It  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  this  column  a  business  column,  and  to  rouse 
the  reader  to  the  point  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work 
of  opening  people’s  eyes  to  the  great  merit  of  the  editors’ 

work  in  the  other  pages  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

*  *  * 

Queer— Isn’t  it  ?— what  a  lot  of  work,  what  an  infinity 
of  hammering,  and  driving,  and  pushing,  and  promising, 
and  paying  is  required  to  stir  up  any  great  number  of 
people  to  participate  in  any  truly  worthy  undertaking  ? 
A  poor  story  paper  will  sell  a  hundred-fold  more  easily, 
even  at  a  higher  price,  than  a  first-class  farm  paper.  Ap¬ 
parently  people  prefer  humbuggery  to  honest  work. 

*  *  * 

But  we  rejoice  that  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  are  of  a  class  who  appreciate  honest,  intelligent 
work,  and  especially  that  they  stand  heartily  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publisher  and  join  hands  with  them  vigor¬ 
ously  in  promoting  agriculture  and  right  living  on  the 
farm,  by  helping  to  extend  our  subscription  list  among 

their  friends  and  neighbors. 

*  *  * 

For  example,  during  October  they  worked  so  energeti¬ 
cally  that  we  added  about  300  per  cent  more  yearly 
subscriptions  to  our  list  than  during  October,  1SS9.  And  in 
November,  just  closed,  the  yearly  subscriptions  were 
321  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  number  received  during 
November,  1889.  Of  trial  subscriptions  the  November 
record  remains  about  the  same  as  during  October,  that  is, 
about  200  per  cent  in  advance  of  that  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1889.  We  submit  that  this  is  good  proof  of  our  state¬ 
ment,  if  any  be  needed,  that  our  readers  are  working  with 
us,  and  that  recent  improvements  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  its  readers. 
Such  evidence  Is  of  far  more  weight  at  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  than  “good  words”  by  the  ton,  though  the  latter 
are  always  welcome  and  highly  encouraging. 


OUR  RARE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

We  expected  to  be  able  to  give  a  detailed  account  in  this 
issue  of  the  new  seeds  and  plants  to  be  distributed  a'tnong 
our  subscribers.  But  we  have  been  disappointed  in  some 
kinds  which  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  over  until  next 
fall  in  order  to  get  a  supply  large  enough  to  go  around ; 
for  example,  an  improved  Dutch  Case-Knife  Bean  bearing 
6  to  10  seeds  in  a  pod,  and  a  hybrid  cucumber  that  the  late 
Peter  Henderson  pronounced  the  “  best  ”  he  had  ever 
tested,  and  a  seedling  ricinus  with  variegated  foliage. 

But  we  are  sure  of  having  enough  of  the  Rural  Thor¬ 
oughbred  F  lint  Corn  .described  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
Of  the  Long  Keeping  Tomato,  too,  there  will  be  an  ample 
supply.  Of  the  several  other  things  we  will  speak  in  an 
early  issue.  Among  them  we  hope  to  announce  a  new  grape, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties  sent  out  in 
many  years.  And  then — but  we  will  not  anticipate.  Those 
who  have  received  the  many  new  things  from  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  the  past,  know  well  that  among  our  future  selec¬ 
tions  will  be  some  of  substantial  value  to  our  subscribers. 


THAT  “CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER.” 

What  Our  Old  Subscribers  Think  Of  It. 

SAMPLES  OF  MANY  OPINIONS. 

I  feel,  in  common  with  all  subscribers,  that  we  owe  it 
to  The  Rural,  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  to  do  what 
we  can  to  extend  The  Rural  family  as  much  as  possible, 
knowing  full  well  that  there  are  many  who  would  be 
pleased  as  well  as  benefited  when  they  became  interested, 
and  looked  for  The  Rural’s  weekly  visits  as  we  do  in  our 
home.  I  cheerfully  accept  your  proposition  and  will  get 
what  subscriptions  I  can,  and  forward  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Wife  and  I,  who  are  full  partners  (only  the 
“  better  half  ”  is  the  “  senior  ”  member,)  have  been  talking 
of  this  work  for  some  time — Wm.  J.  Slade,  Fulton  Co. 
N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

I  SHALL  endeavor  to  get  you  at  least  10  new  subscrip¬ 
tions.— L.  C.  Clark,  Secretary  Grange  202,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

Find  inclosed  $—  for  three  new  subscriptions  as  per 
special  offer.  I  shall  order  The  American  Garden  later. 
— W.  B.  Smith,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Notice  received.  I  herewith  remit  for  three  new  names. 
May  send  a  few  more  in  a  short  time. — Chas.  B.  Hess, 
Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Letter  received.  Hope  the  time  is  not  limited.  [Good 
for  a  year.— Pub  ]  I  send  13  subscriptions.— J.  J.  MICHAEL, 
Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

INCLOSED  find  draft  on  a  N.  Y.  bank  for  $—  for  10  sub¬ 
scriptions.— W.  E.  &  F.  W.  Leonard  —Smith  Co.,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Inclosed  is  a  check  for  $—  for  three  subscriptions,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  yours  truly. — D.  C.  Lewis,  Cranbury,  N.J. 

*  *  * 

And  so  they  come,  these  being  samples  of  many.  It  is 
particularly  encouraging  that  these  responses  are  so 
prompt,  coming  by  very  early  mails  after  the  sending  out 
of  the  “  Confidential  letter.” 


,By  the  time  this  is  read,  each  of  our 
regular  subscribers  should  have  received 
a  copy  of  Tiie  American  G-arden.  The  price  of 
a  single  number  is  20  cents;  three  months  on  trial, 
25  cents ;  one  year ,  $2 ;  in  club  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  $3.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  friendly  cHtics  xvhat  they  think  of  the 
magazine.  _ 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  advertises  that  it  will  give 
away  seeds  or  plants  of  important  new  varieties  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  While  The  Rural  has  done  much  good,  is  it 
quite  certain  that  its  “  exposures  ”  are  wholly  disinter¬ 
ested  ?  Is  not  the  tendency  of  its  criticisms  to  injure  the 
mail  trade  of  the  most  reliable  houses  ? — American 
Florist. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  as  to  the 
point  of  this  criticism.  Does  the  exposure  of  humbug 
“novelties”  retard  their  buying  from  reliable  houses  of 
known  reputation  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  the  paper  I  want.  I  saved 
$150  this  fall  on  my  small  wheat  crop  by  reading  its  Crop 
and  Market  Department.— Edward  Anderson,  Pike  Co., 
III. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  NEW  DAYS. 

We — wife  and  I — have  been  more  than  pleased  with  our 
Pittsburgh  lamps.  At  first  we  only  half  believed  the 
claims  of  the  manufacturers.  We  did  not  know  that 

any  kerosene  light  could  be  so 
beautifully  soft  and  strong — a 
powerful  light  without  glare  or 
flicker,  easy  and  delightful  for 
tired  eyes.  Now  we  are  convinced 
and  heartily  indorse  all  the 
claims  so  far  tested.  The  lamp 
itself  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  Here  is 
a  picture  of  one  of  the  pair  we  use. 
They  are  finished  in  silver,  em¬ 
bossed  and  highly  ornamental. 
The  “  Pittsburgh  ”  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  our  Premium 
List  and  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
one  to  every  home  in  the  great 
Rural  family,  and  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  furnish  our  subscribers 
with  any  of  these  lamps  at  special 
rates.  The  silver  lamp  above 
figured,  complete,  with  a  year’s  subscription,  for  $5;  in 
brass,  ditto,  at  $4.  Retail  prices  for  the  lamps  above  are 
considerably  higher.  For  other  styles  see  special  circular, 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 


A  GOOD  FARM  PAPER  AT  LOW  COST. 

The  best  of  all  the  semi  monthly  farm  papers  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 
It  claims  the  enormous  circulation  of  350,000  copies,  which 
is  ample  evidence  of  its  popularity.  Its  publishers,  ad¬ 
dressed  as  above,  will  send  free  samples  to  any  of  our 
readers.  Its  price  is  only  50  cents  a  year.  We  club  it  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  $2.25  for  both.  Or,  when 
clubs  of  five  or  more  want  the  combination,  it  will  be  put 
in  at  $1.75  for  the  two. 
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“ Rough  on  Royues.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 

DECEMBER. 


Look  out  for  bogus  divorce  law^ 
yers.  They  are  getting  very 
*  5*  thick  these  days.  Many  people 
are  now  hunting  anxiously  for  one  “Gray” 
of  New  York,  who  pretended  to  obtain  di¬ 
vorces  for  a  small  fee.  The  documents  he 
furnished  turn  out  to  be  forged,  and  lots 
of  people  who  thought  they  were  unmar¬ 
ried  find  themselves  still  married  to  their 
former  partners  as  fast  as  ever  they  were, 
though  some  of  them,  relying  on  the  bogus 
divorce  papers,  have  married  again  and 
thus  committed  bigamy.  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  any  such  frauds.  Divorce  is  all 
wrong  anyway.  *  *  *  *  Look  out  for 
an  advertisement  of  the  “Home  Guest,” 
which  shows  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings,  and  seems  to  offer  “  1,000  dozen  free.” 
If  yon  will  read  the  advertisement  care¬ 
fully  you  will  see  that  the  stockings  are  not 
offered]at  all,  but  the  “  ad.”  is  so  cunningly 
worded  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  will  be 
deceived  by  it.  Let  the  paper  alone.  If 
you  depend  upon  these  stockings  to  hang 
up  at  Christmas  you  will  go  without  pres¬ 
ents. 


TnfiSdftV  Book  ou^  that  you  do  not  get  in 
^  the  habit  of  playing 
ID. 


The  Baby  Act  is  about  the  smallest  per¬ 
formance  a  man  can  give.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  baby  is  such  a  small  and 
weak  member  of  the  family  that  we  are  all 
disposed  to  overlook  his  mischief  and  make 
excuses  for  him.  A  man  “  plays  the  baby 
act  ”  when  he  dodges  his  responsibility  and 
goes  about  full  of  excuses  and  explanations 
for  faults  and  mistakes  that  are  directly 
traceable  to  his  own  shortcomings.  “  I 
didn’t  know  any  better  1  ”  That  is  the  favor¬ 
ite  excuse  of  the  baby  actor.  Well,  why 
didn’t  you  know  better  ?  Reason,  intelli¬ 
gence,  strength — all  these  are  yours  by 
natural  inheritance.  Making  use  of  these 
qualities  constitutes  the  man  act ;  dodging 
them  is  the  baby  act.  Pray  that  your 
stocking  this  year  may  contain  the  will 
and  the  courage  to  enable  you  to  be  a  man 
and  not  a  baby. 

*  « 

Wednesday  Book  out  t,*iat  you  get  on  the 

•  right  side  of  public  and  pri- 
*  7*  vate  questions.  The  great 
trouble  with  many  good  people  is  the  fact 
that  they  get  iu  the  habit  of  taking  cer¬ 
tain  sides  in  family  or  political  matters 
They  are  this  thing  or  that  more  from 
habit  than  from  any  keen  sense  of  justice 
or  right.  Several  hundred  years  ago  there 
lived  a  gentleman  named  William  Shakes¬ 
peare.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote : 

“  Thrice  Is  he  armed  who  hath  Ills  quarrel  just. 

And  he  hut  naked  tho’  looked  up  In  steel, 

Whose  conscience  with  Injustice  Is  corrupted.” 

If  these  words  were  true  in  Mr.  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  time,  they  are  doubly  true  now,  and 
there  is  no  man  so  corrupt  as  to  deny  it. 
*  *  *  Look  out  that  you  study  the  pic¬ 
tures  under  “ Farm  Politics  ”  this  week 
As  long  as  the  “  middleman  ”  does  our  bus¬ 
iness  for  us,  he  is  entitled  to  his  honest 
share  and  no  more.  To  “  drop  into  poetry  ” 
for  an  instant : 


Drop  a  dollar  In  the  slot, 

And  It's  Just  as  like  as  not 
That  you’ll  see  our  friend  Producer  take  his  dime. 
Ninety  cents  remain  Inside, 

For  the  wheels  are  true  and  tried, 


And  they'll  reach  Producer's  limit  every  time. 


*  • 


Thursday  IJ°ok  out  that  you  do  not  de- 

o  1  spise  any  teacher  that  Nature 
t  o.  jH  kind  enough  to  send  you.  A 
spider  inspired  the  pluck  and  courage  that 
gave  Scotland— freedom  f  No,  but  Scotch 
rule.  Spiders  are  good  teachers.  Last 


week,  in  a  Syracuse  saloon  dozens  of  men 
spent  a  day  in  watching  a  spider  try  to 
raise  a  kernel  of  pop  corn  from  the  bar  up 
to  its  web,  several  feet  above.  The  spider 
spun  its  own  rope,  made  its  own  tackle, 
and  did  its  own  hauling.  The  high-minded 
men  who  watched  him  made  bets  on  the 
result.  What’s  the  lesson  from  them  ?  If 
that  little  spider  can  lift  that  big  kernel  of 
corn  they  ought  to  be  men  enough  to  drag 
themselves  away  from  the  saloon  and  its 
influences.  That  is  their  lesson  plain  and 
fair — haul  yourself  away  from  rum  and 
tobacco  and  then  make  your  family  a 
Christmas  present  of  yourself. 

• 

•  * 

Priday  ®on,t  het.  It  is  a  losing  business. 

A  smart  Chicago  man,  the  other 
1  9-  day,  learned  this  truth.  He  was 
on  the  cars,  as  the  Detroit  Free  Press  tells 
us,  when  a  man  came  up  and  told  him  that 
a  fellow  in  the  next  car  was  trying  to  pass 
a  counterfeit  $30  bill.  Soon  the  fellow 
came  in  with  his  bill. 


“No,  no  1  you  can’t  cheat  me,”  said  our 
friend. 

“  I’ll  bet  you  $5  I  can  pass  this  bill,”  said 
the  stranger. 

“O.  K.,”  said  our  friend,  and  he  put  up 
his  money. 

Just  then  the  conductor  came  along  and 
took  the  bill,  saying  that  it  was  all  right. 
It  was  a  very  smart  game,  don’t  you  see  ? 
The  bill  was  all  right ;  the  first  man 
simply  fooled  our  friend. 


Saturday  Ij°ok  out  to-day  for  the  Cbrist- 

J  mas  turkey.  He  should  be  fat 
-‘-0,  '  by  this  time.  Give  him  one 
more  good  meal.  Give  all  the  stock  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners  this  year.  They  are  glad 
to  provide  you  with  the  best  there  is  in 
them;  you  should  reciprocate.  Reciprocity 
is  all  the  rage  now  any  way.  Do  not  let 
South  America  have  it  all.  Keep  a  good 
share  for  your  own  family.  Get  your  stock¬ 
ing  ready. 


SCRATCHINGS, 

The  American  Buff  Cochin  Club  is  about 
the  liveliest  poultry  association  In  the  coun¬ 
try. 

And  now  the  Leghorn  envies  the  Brahma 
her  nice  feather  stockings.  She  would 
gladly  trade  her  comb  for  the  Houdan’s 
top-knot.  Never  mind,  old  lady,  summer 
is  coming  again. 

Here  you  have  the  bill-of-fare  for  Tub 
R  N.-Y.’s  hens : 

Breakfast.— Bran  with  a  sprinkling  of 
oil  meal,  scalded  and  mixed  into  a  tough 
dough.  Served  hot  with  potatoes,  onions  or 
celery  tops  chopped  into  it.  A  touch  of 
pepper  on  very  cold  mornings. 

Dinner. — A  light  lunch  of  wheat,  with 
hay  chopped  and  steamed.  Plenty  of  good, 
healthy  scratching  and  dusting  and  abund- 
aice  of  water.  Sour  milk,  if  possible. 

Supper  —Corn  well  parched  in  the  oven 
and  served  hot. 

The  hens  like  this  and  show  their  appre- 
ci  ition  In  the  proper  manner. 
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Kings 
Department 

By  Mrs.  MARGARET  BOTTOME 

Bright,  Pure  and  Wholesome 

A  How  to  Dress  IV ill 

—AT  A— 

A  Moderate 
Cost 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY  ON  THE  NEWS-STANDS 


„  l,s  a  Dollar  for  an  1891  Subscription,  and  you  may  have  the 

a\  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas’  numbers  FREE.  Induce  a  friend  to  send  with 
A  you,  and  a  handsome  present  will  be  given  for  the  two  subscriptions,  to  be 
A  selected  from  our  large  Premium  Catalogue. 
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CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"  THE  LATEST  THING  IN  HATS.” 
The  fashion  editor  desires  to  inform  our 
young  lady  readers  that  the  following 
styles  in  hats  will  be  much  in  vogue 
this  season.  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  much 
pleasure  in  '  presenting  these  notes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  esteemed  contemporaries.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  girls  will  be  able  to  lead  all  their 
friends  in  the  matter  of  hats. 

The  Milk-Pail  Hat 
will  be  much 
worn  by  dairy  girls 
and  good  butter 
makers.  It  is  best 
suited  to  display  a 
round,  full  peach 
blossom  face,  such 
as  we  hope  all  our 
good  butter  girls 
are  blessed  with. 

Four-leaved  clov¬ 
ers  make  an  appro¬ 
priate  trimming. 

The  Broom  Head-dress 

will  be  the  favor¬ 
ite  head-gear 
of  many  young 
housekeepers  who 
despise  dirt  and 
have  no  respect 
for  “tracks.”  It 
will  not  be  popu¬ 
lar  with  men  folks 
because  it  will 
suggest  a  use  for 
the  doormat,  with 
which  they  are  not 
sufficiently  famil¬ 
iar.  Another  hat 
pictured  below 
and  to  which  we 
call  particular  at¬ 
tention  because  of 
its  simplicity  and 
effectiveness,  will 
be  known  to  its 

wearers  as  the 

Dust-Pan  Hat, 

which  teaches  the  door-mat  lesson  even 
more  forcibly  than  the  head-dress.  The 
great  advantage  of  this  hat  is  that  it  suits 


all  styles  of  beauty,  and  no  young  woman 
need  be  afraid  that  it  will  “upset”  her  pro¬ 
file  or  fall  to  match  her  hair. 

The  Trowel  Hat 

will  be  worn  by  all  young  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and 


fruits,  and  the  general  design  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  who  perform  out  door  work, 
as  it  is  neat,  attractive  and  handy. 

The  Tub  Hat 
is  another  excel 
lent  design  for  a 
young  housekeep 
er.  It  suggests  the 
nearest  neighbor 
to  godliness,  and 
is  therefore  better 
for  church  wear 
than  either  of  the 
others.  An  excel¬ 
lent  trimming  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  covering  the 
front  with  imi-  / 
tation  soap-suds. 


The  “Poem”  Hat 
is  an  appropriate 
hat  to  wear  to  the 
“  literary,”  to 
lectures  or  simi- 
1  a  r  entertain- 
ments.  All 
healthy  young 
women  like  to 
read  a  certain 
amount  of 
poetry.  We  are 
therefore  led  to 
believe  that  this 
hat  will  prove 

very  popular  indeed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives 
these  designs  to  the  public  without  reserve. 


SOME  VERMONT  DUCKS. 

CARRIE  T.  MEIGS. 

After  raising  ducks  three  years  with 
success  and  profit,  as  well  as  pleasure,  I 
think  I  can  give  some  new  ideas  gleaned 
from  my  experience  and  observation.  I 
have  always  raised  the  Pekin  ducks. 
There  may  bo  other  breeds  equally  hardy 
and  profitable ;  but  the  Pekins  are  my 
choice  and  very  near  perfection.  They  are 
hard  to  beat  when  properly  raised  and 
dressed  for  market.  One  of  my  customers 
called  them  canary  birds  because  they  pre¬ 
sented  such  an  attractive  appearance.  I 
kept  four  ducks  and  a  drake  last  winter, 
and  this  summer  marketed  over  200  duck¬ 
lings  when  10  weeks  old,  selling  the  last  of 
them  in  October.  Moreover,  we  used  about 
four  dozen  eggs  for  cooking  and  I  sold  40 
more.  I  am  in  about  the  same  predicament 
as  the  old  farmer  who  complained  to  an¬ 
other  that  he  was  losing  money  right 
along  because  corn  was  selling  at  $1  per 
bushel  and  he  had  not  raised  any,  only  I 
raised  all  the  ducks  I  could  care  for  and 
still  could  not  supply  the  demand  here  in 
town.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  off  one’s 
hat  and  almost  beg  the  people  to  buy,  as  a 
farmer  sometimes  must  do  in  order  to  sell 
his  other  products.  I  get  my  price  instead 
of  the  purchaser  giving  what  he  pleases.  I 
keep  ducks,  hens  and  turkeys  all  together 
in  the  same  building,  and  use  hens  and 
turkeys  for  hatching  the  duck  eggs.  Hens 
are  preferable  to  turkeys,  as  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  hurt  the  little  ducks  with  their 
feet.  I  usually  let  the  old  ducks  sit  too, 
though  they  are  easily  kept  laying  if  their 
nests  are  removed,  feathers  and  all,  and 
a  few  boards  are  placed  over  the  place 
where  the  nests  were. 

When  making  a  nest  for  a  hen  about  to 
hatch  duck  eggs,  make  it  as  nearly  like  a 
duck’s  nest  as  possible.  When  the  hen  is 
off  her  nest  eating,  always  cover  the  duck 
eggs  about  two  inches  deep,  as  a  duck  does. 
The  old  duck  makes  a  deep  nest,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  which  is  of  straw,  sticks  and 
leaves,  which  she  gathers  up  and  arranges 
about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  then 
she  covers  these  so  thickly  with  feathers 
and  down  pulled  from  her  body  that  the 
nest  appears  to  be  all  made  of  feathers.  It 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  her  sitting  under  a 
bush  in  the  green  grass.  One  must,  how¬ 
ever,  never  forget  to  turn  a  box  over  her  at 
night,  in  order  to  keep  rats  and  skunks 
away,  otherwise  all  the  beauty  of  the  nest 
will  be  destroyed  some  night,  and  only 
shells  and  a  headless  duck  will  remain,  as  I 
found  to  my  sorrow  one  morning. 

Ducklings  endure  the  cold  much  better 
than  chicks,  and  the  eggs  can  be  set  much 
later  in  the  season.  Some  of  my  ducks  were 
hatched  in  September,  1889,  and  wintered 
all  right  and  began  laying  early  enough  in 
the  spring.  Old  ducks  are  considered  the 
best  layers,  but  mine  lay  too  early,  as  I  al¬ 
ways  find  some  of  the  first  eggs  frozen,  for 
my  house  is  not  very  warm.  During  the 
last  week  of  incubation,  if  a  hen  is  hatch¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  moisten  the  nest  and  eggs 
about  three  or  four  times ;  if  a  duck  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  don’t  attempt  to  do 
so,  as  she  understands  her  duty  perfectly, 
and  supplies  plenty  of  moisture  by  return¬ 
ing  to  her  nest  while  her  feathers  are 
dripping  wet.  For  an  atomizer  I  use  an 
old  brush  wet  in  lukewarm  water.  During 
the  last  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  close  watch  over  the  eggs  and 
remove  the  ducklings  as  soon  as  hatched,  as 
they-  are  very  liable  to  get  killed  if  left. 

To  save  every  one,  procure  a  basket  aud 
the  more  open-work  in  the  weaving  of  it 
the  better.  Don’t  on  any  account  use  a 
box,  thinking  it  will  do  as  well,  for  it  is  too 
close,  aud  the  little  things  must  have 
plenty  of  air.  Arrange  a  soft  piece  of  flan¬ 
nel  in  the  basket,  and  if  you  have  any  hen 
feathers  put  in  a  few  to  make  it  like  a  nest, 
place  the  basket  in  the  sun  or  near  the  fire, 
and  be  careful  not  to  cover  the  little  things 
too  closely.  Look  at  them  often  to  see 


that  they  are  not  too  warm,  and  remember 
the  more  ducklings  in  the  basket  the  less 
artificial  heat  they  require.  When  they 
are  dry  and  downy,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
hours,  get  a  shallow  dish  and  fill  it  with 
tepid  water.  Take  each  one^  and  give  it  a 
drink  by  dipping  its  beak  in  the  water ; 
sprinkle  around  some  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine  and  the  ducklings  will  eat  at 
once.  When  a  day  or  two  old,  I  put  them 
all  in  a  pan  of  water  for  a  swim  and  it  will 
do  no  harm  if  they  hop  in  the  water  before 
they  are  a  day  old,  as  they  often  will,  only 
they  must  have  a  warm  place  where  their 
down  can  get  dry.  If  any  are  inclined  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  their  down  is 
drenched,  take  them  out  and  put  the  water 
away.  After  their  meal  and  bath  they  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  mother,  but  you  must  not 
forget  and  let  them  go  hungry  and  thirsty. 

I  never  allow  a  hen  or  old  duck  to  go 
with  the  little  ones ;  they  are  only  a 
nuisance — the  ducklings  thrive  just  as  well 
or  better  alone.  Ducklings  don’t  care  to  be 
brooded  like  other  fowls,  and  when  with  an 
old  duck  they  lie  around  among  her  feath¬ 
ers  instead  of  under  her.  Give  them  a  dry, 
rat  proof  coop  with  plenty  of  chaff  and 
straw  and  a  little  yard,  and  there  will  be 
no  need  whatever  of  any  brooding.  They 
cuddle  up  together  and  are  as  quiet  and 
contented  as  one  could  wish.  I  raised  all 
of  mine  this  summer  in  this  way,  and 
found  it  much  better  than  the  old  plan. 
All  who  saw  the  ducklings  were  surprised 
to  see'  so  many  little  ones  without  a 
mother.  I  have  no  running  water  for 
them  and  use  pans  filled  from  the  pump. 
If  a  half  barrel  is  used  or  anything  very 
deep,  large  stones  should  always  be  placed 
in  the  bottom,  and  spaces  should  be  left  be¬ 
tween  them  so  that  the  ducklings  can 
plunge  in  their  heads  over  their  eyes  and 
ears.  Then  they  can  stand  on  the  stones 
and  get  out.  A  neighbor  manufactured  a 
pond  and  failed  to  provide  the  stones,  and 
one  morning  he  took  10  dead  ducks  out  of 
his  pond — all  of  nis  brood  but  one. 

Franklin  County,  Yt. 


If  you  let  the  pullet  start  right  she  will 
stay  by  you  all  winter. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


NEW  PARLOR  GAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In* 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 

entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it. 

Every tody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 


Amusement. 

Pat.  Feb, 

1U,  1889. 

Mailed 
post  paid. 

Nickel,  SI. 

Bronze, 

75  cents.  _ _ 

ELASTIC  TIP 

Cor.  Cornhill  and  Washington 


It  is  the  only  Disc  Harrow  that  does^iot 
require  weighting. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Double  Levers. 

It  is  the  only  one  with  Ball  Bearing 
Hangers. 

This  Ball  Bearing  Hanger  is  the  only  one 
made  that  does  not  wear  oat,  give  lots  of 
trouble  and  make  heavy  draft. 

It  is  the  lightest  draft  Disc  Harrow  made. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  M’F’G  CO.,  STERLING,  ILL. 

Branch  Houses  conveniently  located. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


$95.00  ™  10  cts. 

CUI1BENC Y  tVWfe 

one  $5  Bill  of  1777;  one  *10  Bill  of  1778  .  one  S8  BUI  of 
1778  one  24  Shilling  Bill  of  1775:  one  £S  Bill  of  1771; 
Onego  Bill  of  1775  one  20  Shilling  Bill  of  1690.  We 
will  send  the  reprints  of  eight  Continental  Bills  by 
mall  for  only  10  cents.  Address 

AMERICAN  DIRECTORY  CO..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


P  fl  n  N I  \  If \  v  j  Urgans  Pianos 

Uvlllllyll  W  THE  only  FIRM  OF  MANUFACTURERS  IN  AMERICA: 
mhuhmh selling  direct  to  consumer.  From  Factory  to  Family: 

•S’i'i* *S,i'8r:V4'C-=i'i’S='S,A'C*  at  Wholesale  Rates  on  Terms  to  suit  Purchaser!! 


(Exactly  like  this  cuf) 


After  ten  flays*  trial,  and  the  balance  of 

price,  $44),  to  be  paid  in  7  monthly  in^' 'e 


stallments  of  8->  cadi 


sent,  wit  li  orderive  will  special  lyaccept 


$45.00,  •***!  wc  Hill  rotund  money  If  you  are  not  antlsfleo*  flH 

CORNISH’S  Specially  Designed  CABINET  ORGAN,  Style  fi 
“CSanopIlotta,  No.  10,000,  contains  4  Sots  Orchestral  toned  LU 
Resonatory  Tip©  Quality  Roods;  6  Octaves:  10  Solo  Stops:  Cl 
2  Octave Couplors(Bass  and  Treble);  two  Knee  SweUsand  Jj 
all  late  improvements.  lMmcnalon*.  <55  In.  high  t  43  w 
long,  £  I  wide.  Warranted  for  TEN  I.ON  ti  YEARS. 
Solid  Walnut.  Cn.e,  highly  finished.  Handsome  Stool 
and  large  Instruction  Rook  making  a  complete  Musical 
Out  lit.  -rTr-.-cir  rprv  rnoTl  _ 


Rend  a  reference  us  to  your  responsibility  from  any  Banker, 
Postmaster,  Merchant  or  Express  Agent,  and  Organ  will  bo 
shipped  at  once  on  Ten  l>u>  Test  Trial,  and  it  not,  after 
trial,  satisfactory,  y  ou  can  return  it  ami  wo  will  pay  freight 

_ — — — - -  -  charges  both, 

yUmff&r  *  -y-l  -smn  - - ; -  ways. 


RUN  H 

RisklV. 


. . . 

’ "li EFKKEN  CII8— Fi rst  National  Bank,  Washington, 

J„  any  Commercial  Agency  In  theU.S.,  and  thousands  of 
persons  who  for  I  ho  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  pur- 
chased  instruments  of  our  manufacture. 

^CORNISH’S  GAND°UPRI6HTE  PIANOS 

,  ttliurnlflcvut  New  Deidgns,  finest  materials,  wholesale 
prices,  upon  terms  to  suit,  all  purchasers.  Shipped  to  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  ou  Free  Test  Trial. 


laaouoqj 


NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  UNTIL  YOU  ARE  SATISFIED, 


.  We  want  every  reader  .f  this  paper  to  \V  RITE  1 0-IUY 

Jfor  ouril)  pp.  Itnnihome  Souvenir  ltlietimied  Catalogue.  YOU 
ICAN  SAVE  MONEY.  WRITE  whether  you  want  to  buy 
now  or  not.  Our  Catalogue  will  Interest  you  and  YOU 

jUA.N  GET  IT  EOU  NOTHING.  Write  To-Day  ! 

Ill  /OLD  ESTABLISHED\  WASHINGTON, 
JUb  V  AND  RELIABLE,  )  NEW  JERSEY. c 


Address  : 
(Mention  Taper.) 


Si  PtMlNtSvS 

i 

Wriw-.sH 

lluinucTMi 

■  J, 

• 
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DON’T  B  A 


CHUMP!  CHUMP! 


C 

H 

C  H  U 
M 
P 


The  most  fascinating  and  instructive  game  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Gives  better  knowledge  of  words  and  their  uses  ; 
makes  you  rapid  and  accurate  in  addition  and  correct  in 
spelling  ;  any  number  can  play,  but  there  are  two  in  the 
game  about  whom  the  interest  centers,  the  CHIEF  and 
the  CHUMP.  Like  the  great  game  of  life,  you  are 
CHIEF  if  you  score  the  highest  mark,  and  CHUMP  if 
you  mark  the  lowest.  A  50-cent  Game. 


To  introduce  our  Agricultural  and  Home  Monthly, 
where  it  is  not  now  known,  we  will  furnish  CHUMP  and 
a  three  months’  trial  subscription  for  Only  20  Cents. ’J 


JSg1"  Just  the  thing  for  Christmas. 


ADDRESS  WESTERN  PLOWMAN,  Mol  ine,  111. 
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Humorous. 

The  slang  that  from  her  lips  fell  pat, 

Ort  made  her  English  hazj'; 

She  once  was  heard  to  murmur,  “That 
Chrysanthemum's  a  daisy.” 

—  Washington  Post. 

Java  must  be  a  moral  place  to  live  in ; 
we  never  see  it  advertised  expect  as  “pure 
Java.” — Puck. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  roster  is  that 
though  it  is  simply  a  chicken  on  going 
to  roost  in  the  evening,  in  the  morning 
it  always  turns  to  crow.— Philadelphia 
Times. 

“I’M  feeling  very  ill  again,  doctor.  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  die  ?  ”  “  My  dear 

madame,  compose  yourself.  That  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  you’re  going  to  do.’ 
—Life. 

At  the  husking  bee,  if  you  get  a  red  ear 
you  may  steal  a  kiss;  while  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  under  other  conditions,  if  you  steal  a 
kiss  you  may  get  a  red  ear. — Mauch  Chunk 
Gazette. 

Mrs  A. :  “  Does  your  husband  believe  in 
corporal  punishment  in  the  household  ?  ” 
Mrs.  B.  :  “  Only  to  a  certain  point.  He’s 
always  whipping  the  children,  but  he 
thinks  the  dust  should  be  got  out  of  the 
carpet  by  moral  suasion.”— Chicago  Post. 

'  > 

Readers  of  The  R.  N .-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


PEEFECTION 


ms  CASTS, 


Pat  Oct.  16, 1*83. 
Also  M’f’s  of 

Buggies,  Carriages  and  Cutters. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GROTON  CARRIAGE  CO.,  GROTON,  TOMPEINS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 


ftt® 

Gutter 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  In 
every  w»y  THE  BEST  FEED  CUTTER  made.  All 
Sizes,  for  Hand  or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For 
Low  Prices  and  Best  Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue ’’ E  ”  Valuable  “ Ensilage  Encyclopedia’’ 
free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Also  Manufac 
turers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial  Fanning  Mill,  and 
a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers  and  Horse  Power  Jacks. 

S.  Freeman  Sc  Sens  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  "Wis. 


“WONDER 

TONCUELESS. 


ON 

WHEELS.” 

Self  Guiding. 

No  Pole  except 
on  steep  hill¬ 
sides. 


Seven 
Acres 

,  w  x„  a  day 

OneMan^v^  _  . .  /  Instead 

instead  «><  Tx...  0f  Three. 

Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the  furrow,  three  on  the 
mnd.  Wheel  landside.  No  bottom  or  side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  carried  on 
three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on 
team.  Levers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach 
Can  be  turned  in  the  length  of  itself.  Easier  Driv- 

Ai?K,.¥,^aj,?hter^r,irrowM’  and  lighter 

DRAFT  than  any  Gan*?  m  America.  Adjustable 
fram  e,  can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with 
stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  and  breaker  bottom*?,  in  steel 
or  chilled  metal,  right  or  left.  10,  12  or  14  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.KOS,,1A,‘L'"- 

TS^.Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  Riven 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents 
Our  book,  “FUN  ON  THE  FARM.”  sent Fre* 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL. 


thousands  of  families"  at  UhVlstinas-tinie."  MiTlions  “of  thereat 
cards  made  t  een  thus  distributed. 

They  sell  themselves  wherever  shown.  Any  person,  boy  or  girl, 
can  make  money  by  showing  these  packets  to  friends  and  neighbors. 
For  this  purpose  we  will  send  the  first  six  packages  for  *3. 50,  or 
the  complete  set  of  nine  pnekages  for  $5.00.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed. 

No.  1. -For  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  17  Prang  & 
Co.  s  and  other  fine  Christmas  Cards,  together  wiili  a  handsome 
Alagie  folding  Card,  and  a  Calendar  for  1891, 

No.  2.— For  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  lO  large  and  finer 
Cards  from  the  above  publishers,  together  with  a  shaped  monotint 
booklet. 

No.  S.— For  $1  .OO  and  6  Cents  for  Postage,  a  choice  selection  of 
2;>  Beautiful  Cards,  of  L.  Prang  «fc  Co.’s  ;  also  a  handsome 
souvenir  booklet. 

No. 4. — For  $1.00,  and  8  Cents  for  Postage,  a  selection  of  lO 
of  our  largest  and  finest  Cards  together  with  a  Santa  Claus  Letter, 
i  Illustrated,  bv  Marv  C.  Hopklos,  Assistant  Editor  of  St.  Nicholas. 

I,  N°.  5. -For  25  Cents,  nnd  2  Cents  for  Postnge,  lO  Prang’s, 
1  nek  s,  W  nrd  s,  and  other  beautiful  cards. 

No.  6.— For  50  Cents,  and  4  Cents  for  Postage,  5  Christmas 
Booklets,  including  one  shaped  booklet. 

Jo  in  a  Vortex”  Xo-  7TF"r  *V°°,  ,nnd  8  Cents  for  Postage,  7  handsome  Sou- 

(scribbling  Paper  <H  J  venir  llooklets,  including  one  new  shaped  monotint  booklet ; 

by  the  Pound.”  If'  AvY  retail  price,  as  and  50  cents  each. 

Gre®tia?  t0  aU  l'  V  ^  No-  f.-BiRTHDAY  PACKET.  For  50  Cents.  1 7  Fine  Cards 
Jo  s  Little  Men  and  Women.  1  of  Prang  s  or  Tuck  s. 

No.  9.  SUNDAY  -SCHOOL  PACKET.  For  50  Cents,  25  Prang’s  Cards,  assorted 
STAMPS  AND  POSTAL  NOTES  RECEIVED.  Novelties,  at  15,  25.  50,  75  Cents  and  SI  OO 
each,  for  Dirlliday  or  Anniversary,  which  will  be  selected  with  care  for  different  tastes  and  ages  " 
FOR  TEACHERS.  SO  Marcus  Ward’s.  Prang’s,  and  other  beautiful  Cards,  no  two  alike,  for  $1  .OO. 
iwii  lhuiiviiui  and  tv  cents  for  Postage  Better  assortment,  $2.00,  and  lO  cents  for  postage  A  verv 
choice  selection,  $3,  and  20  cts.  for  Postage.  And  for  50  cts  ,  and  4  cts.  for  Postage.  25  Cards,  no  two’  alike." 
BEACON  HILL  LINEN.  For  Fashionable  Uses  is  the  Best  Paper  made. 
COMMONWEALTH  LINEN.  A  Medium-Priced  but  Fine  Grade. 

U.  S.  TREASURY  ROND.  Toughest  Paper  made.'  Is  very  fashionable. 

CARTER’S  TYPE-WRITING  PAPERS.  “  Best  and  cheapest  in  the  market,” 

PAPER  BY  THE  POUND.  guarantee  Prices  lowest  in  America.  Sample  sheets  of  paper  and  en- 

,  '  ,  ,  W  jejopes  from  lO  cents  a  pound  and  upward,  with  prices  and  number  of 

sheets  to  a  pound,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  These  papers  are  the  correct  sizes  and  finish  for  fashionable 
correspondence. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  ®n  orders  of$10  nnd  over  we  will  prepay  freight  charges  to  nearest 
,  ,,  V  ,  T,  8t«Don.  Club  your  orders  with  friends  and  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  Dealers  should  correspond  with  us. 

FNHRAVFn  VKITINH  PARnQ  £°r*1-’<5  wc  send  a  copper  plate,  finely  engraved,  with  50  cards. 
CHunA  veil  viol  I  IMU  liAKUO.  Estimates  furnished  for  Welding  and  Class  day  Invitations,  Street 
Dies,  Crests  and  Stamping.  Samples  free  on  application.  All  the  work  Is  done  on  our  premises.  We  employ 
only  the  best  workmen  and  use  the  finest  cards.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  .  ‘  J 

Handsome  boxes  of  Fine  Stationery,  plain  or  illuminated,  for  35  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  $1.00 
to  $2.00  each.  Sure  to  give  satisfaction.  >  sr  • 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO.,  3  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


PAPER. 


railrond 

Agents 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE 


THE  BEST  TOOL 
ever  invented  for  the  use  of 
Florists,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Farmers.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  more  work 
than  four  men  can  possibly 
do  with  common  hand  or 
scuffle  hoes. 


THIS  HOE 

is  practically  indestructible, 
the  frame  and  cutters  being 
forged  entirely  from  High- 
grade  steel. 

It  will  not  break — will 
work  in  rows  of  all  widths 
from  four  Inches  upwards; 
will  pay  for  its  cost  in  ten 
hours’  work. 


ESP”  Send  to  us  for  Special  Circulars  which  illustrate  all  the  points  of  this  great 
labor-saving  implement.  If  yon  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  implement  dealer,  send 
us  $7,  and  we  will  send  yon  the  Hoe,  express  paid  through. 


MILKING  TUBES 


For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats. 

We  make  these  Tubes  in  three  sizes,  of  white  metal,  heavily  silver-plated.  Price  of 
regular  size,  same  as  shown  in  cut,  25  cents  each,  or  five  for  $1.  Send  for  Circulars. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


A  GRAND  COMBINATION! 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

—  AND  THE  — 

American  Agriculturist. 


BOTH  ONE 
YEAR  ONLY 


$2.50 


SEPARATELY 
THEY  COST 


$3.50 


S3T  SEE  LARGE  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN  DECEMBER  G  ISSUE. 

Arnrr  QPFPIMFM  PflDV  AGRICULTUKIST  will  be  mailed,  on  ap- 

rnLL  OrLUIIilLn  UUrl  plication  to  the  publishers,  to  all  who  wish  to  examine  it 
befonp  subscribing. 

Kemit  by  postal  note,  money  or  express  order,  check,  draft,  or  by  registered  letter. 

Address  all  orders  to 

[SJ  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York, 

Or  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 


A  HANDSOME  AND  USEFUL  PRESENT. 


THE  IMPROVED 
RIVAL  FOUNTAIN'  PEN 


RELIABLE 

AN  IJ 

ALWAYS 

READY. 


Send  for 
Price-List, 


J.  F.  BOGART,  Manufacturer,  202  Broadway,  New  York. 


WA.3XTTEI5  . 

To  measure  1%  Inches  in 
.  diameter  one  foot  from 

200,Norway  Maple. )  the  ground. 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


200  Silver  Mnple, 
200  Sugar  Mnple, 
Maple 


CEDAR  HOP  POLES 


FOR  SALE.—  50,  (*’( 
Cedar  Hop  Poles,  in 
ear  lo8d  lots  of  about  1.200,  delivered  at  auy  R.  R. 
Station  in  N.  Y  State.  For  price  address  ‘  _ 

E.  F.  LAHKABEE,  — ■“ 
Mnnchester,  New  Jersey, 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durabilitv, 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  ’48  Fifth  ave.  Washington  S17  Market  Space 


STEAMENCINES, 

Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary, 

—  ALSO  — 

FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENGINES. 

—  MANUFACTURED  BY  — 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricutt’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gs  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
tender,  sweet  nnd  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  boih  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  wiih 
our  register  ed  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
t  Ircuiars giving  rurim  r  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  t  anaan,  Ct. 


BARNEY &  BERRY 

SKATES 
CATALOGUE  FREE, 


SPRING  FIELD, MAS- 


50c.  INDIAN  TANNED.  50c. 

Renders  the  leather  soft,  pliable  and  very  durable 
for  wear;  one  finger  mitten,  all  leather  long  wrists  : 
you  cau  buckle  the  harness,  pick  up  a  nail,  etc  ;  handy 
as  a  glove,  and  much  warmer  50  cents  per  pair, 
post  paid,  medium  and  large  size.  Ladles’  and  chil- 
dr>  ns’  sizes  40  cents.  Southern  readers,  vou  will 
find  these  mittens  ju  r  what  you  want  to  protect  the 
hands  Itt  farm  and  garden  work.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  refunded.  E.  F.  YOUNG.  West 
Camp.  N.  Y. 


This  Trad© 
Mark  Is  on 

Tie  Best 
Waterproof 
Coat 

In  the  world. 


8gflqJbrj]juBtrnt-ed_Catalogi3e,  Prtc. 


.J^owe^Bonton. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  Books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request. 


Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 


(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 

cloth .  1.00 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quiun 

(136  p.) . .. .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants.  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill ) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (paper; 

30  p. ;  ill ) . .30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p- ;  in) .  i.5o 

Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold-Wurtzels.  .30 
Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  i.oo 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p  ). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  111.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p. ;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.). ..  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p.  :  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1  00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook .  [20 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 

How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 


(500  p.) . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

^  (450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wrigtit 

(236  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 


Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth . 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.). 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (800  p.  : 

plates.) . 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 

ill.) . . 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting.. 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (2S0  p.;  ill.) 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) . 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Bailey.. 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.). 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  . 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill.). 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe . 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long . 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . 

Suburban  Homes.  Scott . 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger . 

Woods  ot  the  United  States.  Sargent. 


$1.00 

1.50 

2.50 


2.00 

.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 


2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 


FARMERS,  WHO  ARE  “ALIVE”  and  desirous  of  keeping  up  with 

the  times,  should  read 

THE  OHIO  FARMER 

.  It  is  local  only  in  name,  and  positively  the  most  practical  and 
best  Agricultural  Journal  published. 

MPLE  COPIES 


By  special  arrangement  we  will  furnish  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  and  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  both 
one  year,  for  only  $2.25.  Send  your  subscriptions 


DIRECT  TO  EITHER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York,  or  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


.  .  NEARLY  I  Ti  JANUARY. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.” 

CAldT'  Wi  n  n  a  11  t  V.  r.  ,  nlnl  J ...  1 I t  .  ,  .  ■  .  ... 


Bv  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN.  Editor  of 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  This  book 
will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  durl"g  the  oast 

_ _ _ _ _  _  _  _  ,w,  _  _  ,w,  _ m  m  m  fifteen  years.  Its  object  will  be  to  show  all 

th,?  may  be  Increased  threefold  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost :  to  show’tha^the  mt'i -'gar'd^patTh  fof  a^forU^h 
jy*  've  *  ^  ei?  te,n  ^us^els  as  three  bushels  :  to  induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kind  that  is 

r  e^ectJkve  proportions.  hut  as  to  the  most,  economical  quantity  toiuse  ;  to  experiment  a*  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soil 
of  seed,  the  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  conquered,  not  in  a  theoretical  wav  at  all  hut  nVrhp 
J'Oars  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  misrhtv  industry  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the*>e 

The  price  will  be  announced  by  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Times  Building.  New  York. 


ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

NOVEL — CONCISE — PR  ACTICAXj. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 


A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  1891  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 


m  “  ’j — - 1 

jr 

K.  J 

C/.  /'  J. 

THIS  valuable  Uttle  manual  has  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  In 
many  directions.  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  wb at  every  one  who  sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  nr  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  are  made  especially  for  it,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  plams,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Seedage. 

Chapter  II.— Separation  and  Division. 

Chapter  III.— Layerage. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttage. 


Chapter  V.-Graftage.  Including  Grafting,  BuddiDg,  Inarching,  etc. 
Chapter  VI.— Nursery  List 


Tnis  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
plants,  with  a  short  s  atement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  in  the;iirst 
five  chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  in 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  idea  of  the  method  : 


be  sown  an  inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  as  a  dasycarpum ,  come  readily 
if  seeds  are  simply  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultural  varieties  are  layered 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  Japanese  sorts  are  winter 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  either  bv  whip  or  veneer- 
graftlng.  Ylaples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  both  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

PHVLI.OCACTCS.  PHYLLOCEREIS.  DISOCACTUS  (Leaf-Cactus).  Cactece. 
Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  in  rather  sandv  soil,  which  is  well  drained 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  thrte  to  six  inches  iu  length 
root  readily  in  sharp  sand.  Give  a  tempera ture  of  about  60  degrees,  and  applv 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  juiev 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  plan  ting.  J  J 

GOOSEBERRY.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  the?  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  m  the  spring.  Cuttings,  6  to  8  inches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  inserted  two  thirds  their  length,  usually  grow  rpa’ilv 
especially  if  taken  in  August  or  September  and  store!  during  winter 
Stronger  plants  are  usually  obtained  by  layers,  and  the  English  varieties  are 
nearly  always  layered  in  this  country.  Mound  layering  Is  usually  employed 
the  English  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  In  layerage  two  years  but’ the 
American  varieties  only  one  (Fig.  27).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nurserv  rows  for  a  year  after  removal  from  the  stools.  Green-layering  during 
summer  is  sometimes  practiced  for  new  or  rare  varieties.  b 


Chapter  YIL— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 


A  FLOWER  OF  “  NICOTIAN  A  AFF1NIS,”  AND  ONE  PREPARED  FOR  POLLINATION 


A  CLEFT  GRAFTING  KNIFE. 


COVERED  LAYER  OF  VIBURNUM. 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  BEGONIA  UPRIGHT  LEAF  CUTTING. 


23F"  Will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  December.  Orders  filled  consecutively  as  received. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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HIGHEST  GRADE 

FERTILIZERS 

INTHE  MARKET. 
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STANDARD 

FERTILIZERS 

ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST. 

Quality  never  varies.  Twenty-nine  years’  actual  test  in  the 
field  proves  them  to  be  unepualed  for  producing  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  yield  of  fine  quality  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits.  The 
purity  of  the  component  materials,  and  the  scientific  accui  acy 
with  which  they  are  combined,  make  the 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZERS 
the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  economical,  plant  food  a 
farmer  can  use.  _ 
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POTATO 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Boston,  Mass. 


BRADLEY 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

27  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 


W¥L.BRADLEY 

200  lbs. 


ROCHESTER.  BALTIMORE. 


AUGUSTA. 


NONE  GENUINE 
UNLESS  BRANDED  AS  ABOVE* 
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SOME  ARKANSAS  APPLES. 

At  the  American  Institute  Fair  a  very  fine  collection  of 
apples  were  exhibited  by  E.  F.  Babcock,  of  the  Arkansas 
Nurseries,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Many  were  old  varieties, 
but  larger  and  of  finer  appearance  than  the  same  sorts  as 
grown  at  the  East.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  prove 
as  long  keepers,  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  claimed  for  them, 
but  from  the  samples  we  tested  they  are  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and,  as  the  apples  of  the  future  will  be  largely 
evaporated,  the  matter  of  keeping  is  a  secondary 
consideration  with  the  bulk  of  market  fruit. 

Northern  Spies  13%  inches  in  diameter,  were  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  smooth,  well-colored,  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens.  Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty  measured 
13  inches  and  many  others  were  nearly  as  large. 

Several  new  varieties  were  exhibited  and  we 
have  had  drawings  made  of  these,  which  we 
present  herewith,  together  with  a  brief  history 
kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Babcock.  We  also  ap¬ 
pend  descriptions  of  the  specimens  tested  in  our 
office. 

Ozone  received  from  the  American  Institute 
Committee  the  medal  of  excellence,  as  being  the 
best  seedling  on  exhibition.  Color,  blood-red, 
splashed  with  russet,  flesh,  yellowish  white, 
slightly  acid,  sprightly,  distinctly  aromatic;  our 
specimen  would  hardly  rank  as  of  the  highest 
quality.  Skin  thick,  tough;  core  large.  Shan¬ 
non,  color,  golden  yellow,  flesh  nearly  white, 
tender,  sub-acid,  juicy,  aromatic;  quality  best. 

Skin  thick;  core  small.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  illustration  was  made  was  not  nearly  so 
large  as  some  others  exhibited,  but  represented 
more  nearly  the  typical  shape. 

Arkansas  Seedling,  on  one  side  dark  red,  on 
the  other  rich  yellow,  running  into  red  with 
conspicuous  alveolar  dots  all  over.  Flesh,  yellowish  white, 
tender  to  mealiness,  quite  juicy,  faintly  sub-acid  and 
slightly  aromatic.  Skin  hard  and  thin;  core  medium. 
Arkansas  Beauty,  color,  dull  red  with  occasional  splashes 
of  green  with  alveolar  dots.  Flesh,  yellowish-white,  tender, 
juicy,  sub  acid  ;  quality  good.  Skin,  firm ;  core,  large. 
These  apples  are  all  good  and  rank  best  or  very  close  to  it. 

The  following  notes  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Babcock : 

The  Ozone. 

This  originated  in  Madison  County,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  from  seeds  planted  by  Mr.  John 
Martin.  From  what  variety  he  obtained 
the  seeds  is  not  known.  It  first  came  to 
my  notice  in  18S1.  I  have  carefully  watched 
it  each  succeeding  year  since,  and  I  now  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  market 
apples  in  cultivation.  It  is  an  early,  abun¬ 
dant  and  regular  bearer,  and  a  pood  keeper, 
lasting  until  April  in  this  climate,  and  it 
would  of  course  be  a  longer  keeper  farther 
North.  I  am  confident  it  will  prove  an 
acquisition  to  any  orchard  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Shannon. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  believed,  by  our 
leading  pomologists  that  this  is  one  of  the 
numerous  seedlings  lor  which  Arkansas  has 
within  the  past  few  years  become  so  justly 
celebrated.  A  careful  investigation  made 
a  few  years  since  as  to  its  origin  has  satis¬ 
fied  me  that  the  following  particulars  are 
true,  and  much  as  I  dislike  the  idea  of  sur 
rendering  its  origination,  I  feel  impelled  to 
give  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833one  Rector,  a  “  tree 
peddler,”  came  up  1  he  Arkausas  River  on  a 
steamboat  with  a  general  assortment  of 
apple  trees  and  some  other  nursery  stock 
and  disembarked  at  Van  Buren,  near  Fort 
Smith,  loaded  his  trees  on  wagons  and 
went  to  a  place  called  Cane  Hill,  about  30 
miles  north  of  Van  Buren,  and  “heeled  in”  his  stock 
and  commenced  to  sell  to  the  settles.  Among  this  lot  of 
trees  was  this  variety,  but  having  lost  the  label  and  not 
remembering  the  name  and  being  too  honest,  I  suppose,  to 
give  it  a  name  (remember  this  was  57  years  ago,  and  before 
the  agent  of  the  present  day  was  born),  it  remained  unsold 
until  late  in  the  spring  He  had  “heeled  in”  his  trees 
near  Kidd’s  Mill.  In  the  mill  was  a  small  distillery,  and 


of  course  it  was  quite  a  popular  place.  Among  the  fre 
quent  visitors  was  one  Granville  Shannon.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  few  trees  when  he  left  for  home  on  each 
visit,  and,  to  close  out  the  lot,  Rector  offered  all  that  re¬ 
mained  (about  20  trees)  at  a  considerable  reduction,  and 
he  took  and  planted  them.  Fort  Smith  and  Van  Buren 
wore  in  those  days  important  points  on  our  frontier,  and 
with  the  garrison,  officers  and  their  families  formed  no  in- 


OZONE.  Fig.  426. 

significant  market ;  and  It  was  about  all  the  growers  had 
except  the  river  trade.  When  these  trees  bore,  Shannon 
loaded  up  his  wagon  and  went  to  Van.Buren.  The  great 
size,  beauty,  and  excellent  flavor,  with  the  delicious 
aroma  of  this  apple  attracted  attention  and  his  load  was 
disposed  of  at  once  at  prices  unheard  of  before.  He  could 
give  the  variety  no  name,  and  so  it  was  named  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  called  Shannon’s  Pippin. 


SHANNON.  Fig.  427. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Centralia.  Ill.,  states  that  he  was  at  Lewis- 
burg  when  the  boat  landed  in  the  year  above  stated.  He 
saw  Rector  and  his  trees,  but  does  not  remember  where 
the  man  or  his  trees  came  from;  but  he  recalls  that  he 
was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  this  I  think  explains  why 
he  did  not  get  a  label  on  that  bundle  of  trees. 

I  showed  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Boston  in  September,  1887,  some  of  the  fruit 


from  the  original  trees  sold  by  Rector,  and  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Fort  Smith  I  met  the  party  who  owns  the  old 
Shannon  place.  He  informed  me  that  the  trees  bore  again 
this  year— 57  years  after  planting.  This  apple  was  the 
prize  winner  at  New  Orleans  in  1865,  taking  three  pre¬ 
miums;  for  best  plate  of  Shannon,  $5;  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  $10;  the  best  plate  of  any  variety,  $10.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous,  stocky  grower,  with  the  irregular  habit 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  both  in  nursery 
and  orchard,  and  it  closely  resembles  that  variety 
in  foliage  as  well. 

The  Arkansas  Beauty. 

This  apple  came  to  my  notice  in  ’86,  and  I 
called  it  Arkansas  Beauty  temporarily  until  I 
should  be  able  to  establish  its  identity,  if  known. 
I  sent  it  with  the  Arkansas,  Shannon,  Crawford 
and  about  10  or  12  other  sorts  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  requested  Mr.  Patrick  Barry  to  identify  it 
if  possible.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  said.  “  It  Is  un¬ 
known  to  us  here.”  I  have  sent  it  to  various 
other  parties  with  the  same  request  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  similar  answers.  The  name  I  temporarily 
gave  it  is  not  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  a  beautiful 
apple.  To  quote  a  distinguished  pomologist  : 
“  It  is  not  like  any  apple  I  have  ever  known  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen. 
No  painting,  however  perfect  in  color  or  clear¬ 
ness,  can  excel  it,  and  for  once,  at  least,  we  have 
an  apple  finer  than  the  pictures  we  see  in  the 
agents’  plate  books.”  The  tree  is  a  good  grower 
and  an  early  and  abundant  bearer— and  the  fruit 
if  properly  handled  will  keep  until  January  in  this 
climate,  and  longer  farther  North.  The  skin  is 
thin  and  clear,  yet  very  strong,  hence  it  keeps 
its  color  and  glossiness  a  long  time.  It  bears 
transportation  well  and  does  not  show  bruises 
easily,  and  therefore  it  is  a  good  shipper.  If  the  fruit  re¬ 
tains  its  color,  when  planted  in  the  North  it  will  be  a  very 
desirable  family  and  market  apple. 

The  Arkansas. 

I  exhibited  this  apple  at  the  World’s  Fair,  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  1884 — 5,  under  the  above  name.  "It  was  known 
locally  as  the  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  Tbe  Wine  Sap,  of 
which  it  is  evidently  a  seedling,  is  known  in  many  local¬ 
ities  as  the  Black  Twig,  hence  the  name  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  supposed  parent, 
which  it  strongly  resembles  in  fruit  and 
color  of  wood.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some 
that  it  originated  in  Tenn.,  but  Mr.  John 
Crawford,  of  Washington  County,  Ark., 
writes  me  that  he  brought  the  seeds  with 
him  from  Tenn., — a  mixed  lot, — and  sowed 
them  on  his  farm.  From  the  seedlings  thus 
produced,  he  obtained  this  tree,  and  from 
it  all  the  stock  now  growing  in  Arkansas 
was  obtained.  Although  it  is  47  years  since 
the  seeds  were  planted,  there  are  very  few 
trees  in  bearing  now,  as  it  is  only  a  short 
time  since  the  value  of  the  fruit  became 
known.  The  tree  is  a  very  strong,  stocky 
grower,  with  strong,  fibrous  roots ;  being 
in  this  respect  unlike  its  supposed  parent, 
which  makes  a  poor  root.  The  tree  bears 
early  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  good 
and  uniformly  smooth  fruit. 


About  Poultry  Houses.— I  do  not  favor 
open  sheds  for  fowls.  I  have  built  a  dozen 
poultry  houses  three  of  which  were  open 
sheds.  The  coldest  New  England  weather 
is  too  severe  for  hens  in  such  a  place.  If  the 
house  is'large  enough  to  allow  six  square 
feet  for  each.hen  the  birds  will  do  better  if 
they  remain  inside  all  day  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  “  The  best  poultry 
house  ”  for  15  hens,  is  a  gable- roofed  build¬ 
ing,  eight  by  twelve  feet,  with  four-foot 
posts,  set  with  one  corner  to  the  south, 
with  a  window  in  the  west  end  and  another  one  in  the  east 
side,  giving  the  fowls  the  benefit  of  the  sun  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  house  faces  the 
south,  with  the  windows  all  in  that  side,  the  sun  warms 
it  too  much  at  noon,  and  does  no  good  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  when  heat  is  most  needed.  I  believe  in  wood 
floors  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  J.  A.  Wilson. 

Essex  County,  Mass. 
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HOME-MIXED  FERTILIZERS. 

DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

Do  They  PAT  ?— Yes  and  no.  Nothing  pays  that  is  not 
managed  with  intelligence.  It  is  better  to  buy  of  a 
reputable  firm,  at  a  fair  price,  a  standard  brand  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  than  to  buy  a  lot  of  coarse  chemicals  and  nitrogenous 
waste  and  to  mix  them  haphazard.  It  is  probably  cheaper 
in  the  rush  of  spring  work  to  buy  factory-mixed  goods 
than  to  stop  to  order  chemicals  in  small  quantities  and  to 
mix  them.  In  some  places  and  at  exceptional  times 
factory-mixed  goods  may  be  sold  at  prices  so  low  as  to 
make  it  altogether  more  profitable  to  buy  them  than  to 
buy  and  mix  fertilizer  chemicals. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  in  this  State  and  else¬ 
where  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  buy  for  cash  the 
same  fertilizer  chemicals  that  are  bought  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  to  mix  them  for  themselves  instead  of  buying  for 
cash  the  factory-mixed  goods. 

What  are  the  Advantages  Claimed  for 
Home  Mixing  ? 

a.  It  is  easier  to  prove  the  quality  of  separate  chemicals 
than  of  the  mixture  of  them.  It  is  said  that  it  is  quite  be- 


paid  for  just  the  same — under  these  conditions  home-mix¬ 
ing  has  been  found  by  many  farmers  in  this  State  and  else¬ 
where  to  pay  a  large  profit.  Farming  can  be  successful 
only  when  business  methods  are  used  in  every  branch.  The 
competition  is  close  and  the  profits  are  small  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  farming,  but  so  they  are  in  every  kind  of  business  no 
less  than  in  farming.  The  percent  of  really  successful  farm¬ 
ers  is  very  small,  but  this  is  just  as  true  of  every  other  line 
of  business.  Careful  study  of  the  markets  he  buys  and 
sells  in  and  that  he  may  buy  and  sell  in  will  generally  pay 
a  farmer  better  than  exclusive  attention  to  the  production 
of  his  crops.  _ 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING. 

Literature  and  Buying  Books. 

J.  W.  NEWTON. 

Many  young  people  and  old  people,  too,  have  no  fondness 
for  reading.  A  boy  comes  into  the  house,  sits  down  with 
empty  hands,  tilts  back  his  chair  and  whistles  to  pass 
away  time.  Young  people  grow  up  in  the  country  know¬ 
ing  almost  nothing  of  literature  or  history  or  poetry.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  farmer  to-day  ;  he 
will  need  it  more  in  the  future.  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  a 


both  from  authors  and  critics.  These  three  books  would 
be  of  great  value  to  young  people  in  farm  homes.  Let 
them  once  get  interested  in  literature  and  it  will  be  a 
source  of  delight  as  well  as  profit.  Money  that  once  was 
wasted  will  be  saved  to  buy  books.  Start  a  library  and 
you  will  want  to  keep  adding  to  it. 

Many  young  people  lack  training  in  language  and  ex¬ 
pression.  As  an  aid  to  these,  I  would  recommend  Lock¬ 
wood’s  Lessons  m  English,  and  The  English  Language  by 
Meiklejohn.  The  first  is  the  more  simple  and  takes  up 
language,  composition,  rhetoric  and  literature.  It  helps 
the  student  to  bring  his  studies  in  literature  to  bear  upon 
his  own  style.  Meiklejohn’s  work  is  a  complete  treatise 
on  the  English  language,  and  is  a  valuable  book  for  either 
study  or  reference.  Its  history  of  the  English  language  is 
of  special  excellence.  We  must  now  pass  from  books 
about  literature  and  language  to  the  literature  itself. 
The  English  Classic  Series  consists  of  90  numbers  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  classic  writers.  There  are  biographical  sketches 
of  authors,  and  many  notes.  These  are  excellent  for 
school  and  unexcelled  for  home  study  so  far  as  they  go. 
Classics  for  Children  contain  some  good  books  for  the 
study  of  literature,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 


yond  the  chemist’s  power  to  certainly  detect  inferior  forms 
of  nitrogen,  for  instance,  in  a  mixed  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
certainly  very  easy  to  detect  them  in  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
cotton  seed  meal,  dried  blood  and  the  like. 

b.  By  mixing  his  own  fertilizers  the  farmer  can  perfectly 
adapt  his  fertilizer  to  his  idea  of  the  requirements  of  his 
land  and  crop,  and  any  intelligent  farmer  is  the  best  or 
only  judge  of  these  requirements.  That  opinions  differ 
greatly  as  to  the  best  mixture  for  any  special  crop  will  be 
very  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  composition  of 
the  leading  brands  of  fertilizers  specially  designed  for  the 
potato  or  the  onion  crop,  for  instance.  The  chance  to  vary 
his  formula  and  note  the  differences  that  result  on  the 


man  to  make  a  successful  farmer,  and  it  will  take  more  of 
a  man  to  succeed  if  he  is  going  into  politics  and  law-mak¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  power  which  comes  through  education, 
through  reading  and  study,  which  farmers  need  in  order 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  evils  confronting  them. 

A  command  of  good  English  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
farmer’s  education,  and  this  is  best  obtained  by  reading 
the  best  English  works.  Children  learn  to  read,  but  often 
all  the  suitable  reading  they  get  is  the  reading-book  at 
school.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of  reading,  do  not  love 
it,  and  lose  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  books.  There 
are  many  who  love  to  read,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
choose  the  best  books.  So  many  books  are  issued,  what 


bound.  Their  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
series  of  carefully  edited  and  graded  classics,  introducing 
children  and  young  people  to  the  best  classes  of  literature. 
They  are  far  better  for  reading  than  the  ordinary  reading 
books  with  their  scrappy  contents. 

Another  very  valuable  series  is  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  Many  of  these  beautiful  volumes  are  well  adapted 
to  the  Fourth  Reader  grade,  the  rest  are  suitable  for  higher 
grades  and  for  the  study  of  literature.  If  children  and 
young  people  learn  to  love  such  reading  they  will  not  be 
likely  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  bad  books.  By  books  a 
mind  may  be  weakened  and  ruined,  by  books  a  mind  may 
be  cultured  and  fitted  for  noble  life  work.  These  books 
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same  field  in  the  same  year  is  worth  not  a  little  to  any 
man  who  manages  his  farm  “  with  ancient  sinew  and  with 
modern  art  ” 

c.  It  is  easier  for  farmers  whose  land  and  crops  are  dif¬ 
ferent  to  club  together  and  make  an  order  for  fertilizer 
chemicals  large  enough  to  secure  wholesale  rates  than  it 
iB  to  agree  on  one  or  two  brands  of  factory-mixed  goods 
which  they  will  order  in  considerable  quantities. 

d.  Commercial  fertilizers  on  most  farms  are  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  manure,  but  a  supplement  to  it,  and  it  is  often 
profitable  to  add  to  the  dressing  of  manure  only  a  single 
fertilizing  ingredient,  e.g.,  nitrogen  to  give  an  earlier  start 
phosphoric  acid  to  favor  early  ripening,  or  potash  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  known  deficiency  of  the  soil.  This  can  be  done  with 
fertilizer  chemicals,  not  with  ready- mixed  fertilizers. 

e.  With  ordinary  business  care  in  searching  the  market, 
buying  for  cash,  buying  early  before  the  usual  sharp  rise 
in  chemicals  takes  place  with  the  opening  of  the  spring 
trade,  mixing  the  chemicals  on  the  days  when  out-of-door 
work  cannot  be  done,  while  the  help  on  the  farm  muBt  be 


shall  we  select  ?  The  best  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to 
take  up  the  study  of  English  literature.  Once  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  this,  and  a  long  step  ahead  is  taken. 

This  is  written  especially  for  young  people  living  on 
farms,  but  may  be  of  use  to  others.  First,  get  one  or  more 
good  works  on  literature.  One  of  the  best  is  English  Lit¬ 
erature  for  Young  People— First  Steps  with  American  and 
British  Authors.  It  contains  many  excellent  selections, 
and  its  directions  for  study  are  just  what  those  for  whom 
I  write,  need.  A  more  advanced  work  by  the  same  author, 
Study  of  the  English  Classics,  would  be  a  great  help  to 
home  students,  and  is  invaluable  to  teachers  of  literature. 
These  two  books  aid  in  studying  the  works  of  classic 
writers,  but  do  not  connect  their  writings  with  history. 
A  very  excellent  work  for  this  purpose  is  Kellogg’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  in  its  mechanical 
execution ;  beginning  with  the  earliest  period  of  English 
literature,  it  follows  the  course  of  literature  down  to  the 
present  time,  giving  a  brief  but  ample  account  of  the 
bearings  of  history  upon  literature,  with  copious  extracts 


are  by  the  best  American  authors,  cost  but  a  trifle,  and 
should  be  in  every  farm  home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  complete  writings  of  an 
author  in  order  to  study  his  works  with  advantage.  It  is 
better,  as  a  rule,  to  have  a  library  made  up  of  the  choicest 
works  of  a  number  of  the  best  writers,  than  to  have  the 
complete  works  of  a  few.  In  Modern  Classics  we  have  just 
such  a  library  as  young  people  on  farms  need  in  order  to 
study  literature  to  the  best  advantage.  The  volumes  of 
this  series  contain  complete  essays  and  poems,  not  mere 
extracts  and  scraps.  The  writers  number  about  50  and  in¬ 
clude  American,  English  and  Continental  authors.  The 
school  edition  is  the  one  to  purchase,  it  is  well  bound  in 
cloth,  finely  printed  in  good  plain  type,  and  illustrated.  I 
would  advise  young  people  and  also  parents  to  get  cata¬ 
logues  of  these  different  series  of  books,  then  order  samples 
and  purchase  as  required. 

There  are  a  few  other  books  and  additions  which  I  will 
mention.  It  is  best  of  course  to  get  the  poems  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  etc.  By  all  means  get  the  household  edi- 
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tions  instead  of  the  cabinet  or  the  higher-priced  editions. 
The  cabinet  is  the  lowest  in  price,  but  the  print  will  in¬ 
jure  the  eyes.  The  high-priced  editions  are  all  right  for 
those  who  can  afford  them,  but  in  the  farm  home  they 
would  be  put  away  in  the  parlor  for  ornament  instead  of 
being  used  daily.  The  Young  People’s  Tennyson  is  the 
best  for  young  people.  American  Poems  is  a  volume  con¬ 
taining  poems  from  six  different  writers,  with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  notes.  On  some  accounts  this  volume 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other  collection  of  poetry,  and 
would  be  the  one  to  choose,  if  only  one  could  be  had.  Leaf¬ 
lets  from  Standard  Authors  are  excellent  in  every  way. 

But  the  Bible  is  the  best  book  for  literature  or  help  in 
life.  It  is  a  wonderful  book,  a  book  that  all  should  read 
and  search  and  study.  Use  an  edition  with  good  plain 
print.  The  Oxford  is  one  of  the  best. 

[Any  or  all  of  these  books  can  be  supplied  by  the 
Rural  Publishing  Company.] 


FROM  WISCONSIN  TO  ALABAMA. 

The  strain  upon  mind  and  body  caused  by  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Wisconsin  was  too  much  for  me,  and  my 
health  failed.  We — a  sick  doctor  with  a  sick  wife  and  lit¬ 
tle  son— started  in  the  fall  of  ’88  for  the  “Sunny  South” 
to  try  agriculture,  and  stopped  in  northern  Alabama.  I 
rented  six  acres  of  land  and  planted  it  to  potatoes,  using 
about  $75  worth  of  fertilizer  in  the  drill.  The  potatoes  did 
remarkably  well  until  they  commenced  to  blossom,  when 
they  began  to  suffer  from  a  six  weeks’  drought.  The 
fertilizer  made  matters  worse,  for  the  root  system  w*as 
confined  to  the  drill  where  the  food  was,  and  could  not  get 
moisture  from  the  space  between  the  rows.  Result,  small 
potatoes.  We  struck  for  potatoes,  but  got  health.  Suc¬ 
cess  No.  1. 

We  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  country  notwith¬ 
standing  the  small  potato  crop,  that  I  bought  a  little  farm 
on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful  Tennessee  River  in  Morgan 
County,  Alabama,  with  a  very  picturesque  view  of  moun- 


heart  Cherry  tree  the  trunk  of  which  was  seven  feet  nine 
inches  in  circumference  and  the  limbs  spanned  63  feet ; 
but  the  people  said  cherry  trees  would  not  grow.  The 
land  is  cheap,  and  cultivated  land  rents  for  20  percent  cash 
on  the  selling  price.  c.  E.  HOGEBOOM. 

Morgan  County,  Alabama. 


TWO  HENS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  the  Light  Brahma  we  have,  to  begin  with,  a  large 
fowl  which  is  always  desirable,  as  most  of  our  cockerels 
are  destined  for  the  table  either  as  chickens  or  capons,  and, 
finally,  the  old  hens  have  to  go  the  same  way.  The  size 
and  attractiveness  of  the  fowls  when  dressed  always  make 
them  salable  and  their  weight  brings  in  a  good  sum.  They 
are  especially  desirable  for  capons,  as  the  operation  of 
caponizing  is  very  easily  performed  in  their  case.  Then 
they  recover  quickly  and  become  very  large,  fat,  meaty 
rich  capons  that  command  the  highest  price.  This  is  one 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  breed  that  makes  it  very 
profitable  for  the  farmer.  Their  strongest  merit,  however, 
is  the  disposition  of  the  hens  to  lay  eggs  in  the  winter. 
Naturally  quiet  with  lazy  habits,  the  confinement  of  our 
long  winters  suits  them  exactly,  and  they  are  perfectly 
contented  in  their  pens  and  flourish  if  not  crowded.  They 
are  determined  sitters  and  the  very  best  of  mothers,  and 
they  breed  much  more  true  than  any  other  strain  of  fowls. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  excel  as  all-the-year  round  layers 
of  large,  rich,  brown  eggs,  and  they  can  almost  take  care 
of  themselves.  They  are  also  very  strong  and  hardy,  and 
are  therefore  just  suited  to  our  long,  Northern  winters. 
Their  size  and  the  color  of  their  skin  and  legs,  make  them 
particularly  attractive  as  market  fowls  and  desirable  as 
capoas.  An  old  Plymouth  Rock  hen  is  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  young  Leghorn  for  the  table.  The  hens  are  good 
sitters  and  the  best  of  mothers,  and  the  chicks  are  as  a 
rule  very  strong.  For  a  comparatively  new  strain  they 
breed  very  true  to  color  and  size.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  farmer,  because,  as  a  rule,  poultry  receive 
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may  catch  a  prize.  If  he  thinks  he  ?has,  let  him  write 
to  a  reliable  nurseryman  and  get  his  opinion. 

I  think  if  I  were  to  select  one  shrub  out  of  all  that  I  have 
or  have  seen,  it  would  be  the  mahonia.  It  is  beautiful  at 
all  seasons.  All  winter  it  is  a  fine  green  and  can  be 
clipped  for  Christmas.  In  the  spring  its  blossoms  are  great 
balls  of  gold  of  the  richest  hue.  Then  the  young  growth 
comes  out  of  the  finest  tints  of  red,  which  slowly  change  to 
green.  It  is  not  quite  hardy  as  far  north  as  this  if  exposed 
to  winter  suns.  I  grow  it  to  perfection  in  the  northeast 
angles  of  my  house.  On  the  open  lawn  I  cover  it  with 
evergreen  boughs  or  leaves. 

Among  the  beautiful  things  in  winter  on  a  shrubbery 
lawn  are:  1.  The  Copper  Birch.  Unlike  the  purple¬ 
leaved  sort  this  holds  its  leaves  all  winter.  They  are  a 
rich,  warm  brown.  2.  The  Red-barked  Dogwood  turns 
deep  red  after  the  leaves  fall  and  remains  so  until  spring 
once  more  starts  the  leaves.  It  likes  low,  moist  spots  best. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  spread  over  a  rod  square,  if 
possible.  3.  The  American  Euonymus  has  a  rich,  red 
seed,  and  the  European  sort  has  a  bright  yellow  one  ;  both 
are  very  fine.  4.  The  barberry,  or  rather  all  the  barberries 
are  desirable.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  handsomer  sight 
than  my  superb  specimens.  e.  p.  powell. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  AN  AYRSHIRE  HERD. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW. 

Probably  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  herd  of  grade  Ayrshire  cows  would  be  to  buy  a  bull 
from  some  reliable  breeder  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and 
grade  up  the  herd,  selecting  the  best  calves  to  take  the 
place  of  the  poorest  cows.  Care  should  be  taken  to  buy  a 
bull  from  a  good  cow.  The  best  breeders  oftea  have  calves 
lacking  in  some  fancy  points,  and  this  prevents  their  sale 
to  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock;  but  they  are  just  as 
good  as  any  at  the  head  of  a  grade  herd,  and  may  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  An  increase  of  dairy  prod- 
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tain  and  river.  I  believe  the  possibilities  of  the  country 
equal  to  those  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  mild,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  situation  just  south 
of  the  center  of  the  densest  population,  giving  markets 
easily  reached  by  river  or  rail. 

I  started  out  on  the  new  farm  with  the  motto:  Cultivate 
only  so  much  land  as  can  be  kept  like  a  garden  and  let  the 
rest  “go  to  grass,”  and  keep  stock  to  eat  the  grass.  In 
carrying  out  this  plan,  I  planted  all  the  land  I  could  get 
plowed,  lost  one  team  of  fine  horses  by  climatic  fever  and 
carelessness,  and  was  kept  from  cultivation  by  frequent 
calls  for  professional  service.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
“what  ye  sow  that  ye  shall  reap.”  I  sowed  cotton  and 
reaped  Crab  Grass.  Cotton  might  have  yielded  one  third 
of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  worth  $15.  Crab  Grass  yielded  over 
a  ton  of  hay,  worth  $20.  Success  No.  2. 

I  was  told  that  I  could  not  raise  anything  on  some  worn- 
out  land  near  the  house;  but  with  a  very  little  fertilizer,  I 
have  raised  three  crops  this  season,  and  the  land  is  now 
covered  with  a  fine  bed  of  about  4,000  strawberry  plants. 
Success  No.  3. 

I  planted  a  half  acre  of  peanuts  which  was  success  No.  4. 
I  know  it,  because  my  wife  cultivated  them,  I  dug  them 
and  we  ate  some  of  them  in  a  Thanksgiving  cake,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a  very  good  way  to  utilize  them. 

I  have  experimented  with  quite  a  large  variety  of  crops 
which  do  well  here.  I  have  found  that  it  is  easier  to  plant 
than  to  harvest,  so  have  decided  to  plant  turnips, 
cow-peas,  sorghum,  and  Crimson  Clover  and  let 
hogs  and  sheep  harvest  the  crops,  confining  them  on  the 
land  by  hurdle  fences.  By  this  means  the  hogs  will  do 
some  plowing,  and  the  sheep  save  cutting  sprouts  and  all 
will  do  better  work  in  scattering  the  manure  than  Kemp’s 
manure  spreader. 

I  have  planted  about  700  fruit  trees  which  are  looking 
quite  well.  We  have  improved  so  much  in  health  that  we 
are  sure  that  we  did  well  in  coming  to  this  place,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  as  shown  by  the  growth  and 
appearance  of  single  specimens  of  a  great  variety  of  plants 
and  trees,  with  its  nearness  to  market,  would  make  it  a 
good  place  for  others  also.  The  country  is  in  the  bands  of 
renters  and  improvements  are  not  made  to  show ;  but  I 
have  seen  many  fine  specimens  ;  for  instance,  a  Black  Ox- 


very  little  attention  on  the  farm  while  very  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  I  think  the  Plymouth  Rock  is  especially 
designed  to  meet  these  conditions  and  in  her  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  has  found  his  bird,  one  that  he  can  throw  rake 
handles  and  stove  wood  at  provided  his  aim  is  bad,  allow 
to  roost  in  barn  cellars  or  on  an  old  shed  and  to  find 
her  own  nest  and  take  care  of  ner  young  the  best  way  she 
can,  and  get  some  food  when  he  happens  to  think  of  it  and 
is  disposed  to  give  some.  If  any  fowl  in  the  world  is 
adapted  to  such  treatment  it  is  the  Plymouth  Rock.  Of 
course  even  she  will  not  prosper  under  such  management; 
but  she  will  stand  it  better  than  a  bird  belonging  to  any 
other  breed.  For  solid  profit,  year  in  and  year  out,  give  me 
the  Light  Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock  and,  if  I  can 
keep  but  one  breed,  then  it  shall  be  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H.  GEORGE  Q.  DOW. 


A  FEW  FLOWER  NOTES. 

I  recommend  lovers  of  flowers  to  get  a  good  stock  of 
montbretias.  The  fine  yellows  are  very  pleasing.  The 
bulbs  planted  in  spring  blossom  profusely  in  midsummer. 
They  should  be  dug  in  the  fall  and  stored  with  gladioli. 
By  the  way,  the  talk  about  hardy  gladioli  is  nonsense. 
Nearly  all  of  them,  if  planted  as  deep  as  hyacinths,  say, 
four  or  five  inches,  will  endure  moderate  wiuters.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  people  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk. 

If  you  have  an  old  room  that  is  well  lighted  and  can  be 
heated,  set  in  it  a  few  boxes  of  pie  plant  roots  and  you  can 
have  pie  plants  all  winter;  or  set  a  box  in  your  kitchen  or 
conservatory  if  you  have  one.  The  flavor  is  not  so  intense 
as  that  of  plants  grown  out  of  doors,  but  the  indoor  plants 
are  a  delightful  change  from  the  apples,  and  are  wholesome. 

Every  farmer  should  have  an  experiment  garden.  In 
this  he  should  have  a  few  cold  frames  for  seeds,  and 
always  have  on  trial  some  of  his  seedlings,  and  of  any 
others  he  may  wish  to  test.  Instead  of  making  large  plant¬ 
ings  of  a  highly  advertised  berry,  he  should  try  it  in  his 
experiment  grounds.  Mine  pays.  I  have  been  able  to 
start  several  fine  things  that  have  stood  the  test,  and  com¬ 
manded  profitable  sale.  Every  farmer,  instead  of  joining 
the  great  grumbling  association,  must  turn  his  wits  to 
new  ways  of  increasing  his  income.  Let  him  keep  his  eyes 
open  to  thej  wildings^ that  come  up  about  the  fences.  He 


uct  will  be  noticed  when  the  first  crop  of  heifers  begin  to 
give  milk,  and  with  a  wise  selection  of  bulls  about  once  in 
four  years  and  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  heifers  to 
take  the  place  of  the  poorest  cows,  a  steady  increase  of 
dairy  products  will  be  noticed,  and  there  will  be  a  corres¬ 
ponding  profit  from  the  dairy.  As  yet  no  breed  of  dairy 
stock  has  been  found  that  will  give  the  same  return  for 
the  food  consumed  as  the  Ayrshire  and  endure  hardship 
equally  well.  No  other  breed  of  cattle  will  do  so  well  on 
rough  pastures  where  food  is  scarce;  for  Ayrshires  are 
exceedingly  tough  and  hardy,  as  well  as  hearty  feeders 
and  not  at  all  dainty.  Moreover,  they  are  very  quick  in 
their  motions  and  eat  whatever  is  presented  to  them, 
whether  good  or  poor  and  then  lie  down  to  digest  it;  while 
a  slower  or  more  dainty  animal  would  take  the  whole  time 
in  hunting  around  for  her  fill  of  food  that  she  relished 
and  in  the  end  would  grow  poor  and  dry  up  where  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  would  give  a  fair  profit.  Of  course,  the  better  the 
food,  the  larger  the  return  the  Ayrshire  will  give  ;  but 
she  seems  to  be  fitted  to  adapt  herself  to  circumstances. 


HILL  SIDE  FARMING. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  extremely  valuable  hint 
of  Henry  Stewart,  on  page  811  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  He  says  that  on  hill  sides  the  rows  should  run 
neither  up  nor  down  the  hill ;  nor  should  they  be  carried 
on  a  level  along  the  side,  out  rather  with  a  very  gentle 
slope  down  the  hill,  in  order  that  the  water  may  all  have 
time  to  soak  into  the  ground,  and  thus  neither  will  the 
soil  be  all  washed  off,  nor  will  all  the  water  run  off  from 
the  field  where  it  is  needed.  By  this  plan  both  soil  and 
water  are  saved.  Cannot  The  Rural  print  and  reprint 
this  until  people  learn  it  ?  I  know  it  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  farmers  North  and  South,  and  wherever  the 
land  is  hilly.  I  am  so  much  interested  in  the  matter  be¬ 
cause  independently  I  made  the  same  discovery  myself. 
For  four  years  I  have  been  working  a  piece  of  land  where 
the  soil  was  slipping  from  me  during  every  rain  storm, 
until  I  hit  on  Mr.  Stewart’s  plan.  Now  I  feel  easy  during 
every  dash  of  rain,  for  I  know  both  soil  and  water  will  be 
saved.  Since  I  read  the  note  I  have  traveled  extensively 
on  the  cars,  and  have  not  seen  a  single  field  cultivated  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  plan.  ]dr.]  g.  g.  GROFF. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

If  wheat  is  not  as  good  a  security  for  paper  money  as 
U.  S.  bonds,  why  not  ?  If  there  are  two  parties  in  this 
country— one  interested  in  having  money  scarce  and  dear 
and  the  other  wanting  it  plentiful  and  cheap,  how  can  the 
matter  be  compromised  with  satisfaction  to  both  ?  Will 
cheap  money  finally  react  disastrously  on  all  classes  ?  c.  F. 


“THE  MASSES”  ARE  ON  TRIAL. 

PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  a  section  of  The  Rural  has 
been  devoted  to  political  economy,  for  I  suppose  that  this 
is  the  real  purpose  of  the  new  department.  [Yes.  To 
teach  and  to  learn  and  more  the  latter  than  the  former. 
“What  do  the  people  really  wantt”  This  is  the  first 
point  to  be  learned.— Eds.]  Farmers  are  now  apparently 
at  that  dangerous  point  of  success  when  their  best  powers 
are  most  critically  needed.  The  final  success  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  movement  will  be  gauged  by  the  intelligence  and 
moral  force  with  which  their  power,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  used.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  equality  of  condition  for 
which  the  masses  are  contending  will  be  approximated 
in  very  nearly  exact  ratio  to  their  increase  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  the  moral  quality  of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
masses. 

Diffusion  of  intelligence  increases  the  ratio  of  those 
qualified  to  act  in  the  so-called  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
therefore  increases  the  competition  in  the  more  lucrative 
positions,  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  pressure  in  the 
least  desirable  occupations.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  ratio  of  the  population  that  is  fitted  for  the  most 
desirable  positions  will  be  so  great  that  the  compensation 
received  in  these  positions  will,  as  a  rule,  be  as  little 
and  often  less  than  that  paid  for  labor  of  a  comparatively 
low  order.  The  ends  and  aims  of  socialistic  reforms  will 
be  achieved  by  peaceful  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
school-house— and  by  school  house  I  mean  all  of  the  educat¬ 
ing  Influences  of  the  day. 

A  careful  and  impartial  study  of  statistics  will  show 
that  such  a  revolution  is  going  on  and  that,  despite  dis¬ 
claimers,  the  condition  of  the  “masses”  has  improved  in  a 
ratio  faster  than  that  of  the  “  classes.”  Some  of  the  evils 
against  which  we  inveigh  so  stoutly  are  but  the  momen¬ 
tary  manifestations  of  the  rapid  action  of  profound  mov¬ 
ing  causes  whose  end  is  for  humanity.  But  I  have 
digressed. 

Intelligent  moral  action  is  the  only  security  for  con¬ 
tinual  success.  This  is  jeopardized  I  fear,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  by  acting  forces.  During  our  campaign  an 
astonishing  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy  has  been  manifested  by  many  of  those  who  were 
leading  the  farmers’  movement,  while  a  second  class  ap¬ 
pealed  to  prejudices  and  sought  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
their  hearers  or  readers  without  any  too  close  adherence  to 
the  elementary  principles  of  right.  There  are  certain 
causes  or  forces  that  have  been  observed  in  the  history  of 
nations,  whose  effects  are  as  definitely  known  as  are  the 
laws  of  Nature.  Neither  the  laws  of  the  one  nor  of  the 
other  can  be  broken  without  unfortunate  results.  There 
are,  before  the  public,  many  counselors  who  are  advising 
either  in  utter  ignorance  or  In  utter  defiance  of  history. 
So  vast  a  wealth  as  the  world’s  experience  should  not  be 
flung  away.  Only  men  of  broad  information  and  of  great 
deliberation  should  be  put  to  the  front  just  now. 

But  I  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  feeling  of  unrighted  wrongs  should  for  a  moment 
tempt  farmers  to  demand  a  whit  more  than  absolute 
equity.  If  moral  rectitude  is  not  a  sufficient  force  to  con¬ 
trol  actions,  then  it  should  be  fully  understood  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  justice  is  profitable.  As  farmers  constitute  the 
bulk  of  our  population,  it  is  impossible  to  inject  poison 
into  any  part  of  the  system  or  the  body  politic  without  the 
chief  member  of  that  system  feeling  its  share  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  Laveleye,  the  able  and  brilliant  French  writer  on 
political  economy,  says  :  “In  the  ethical  code  you  find  the 
true  root  of  economic  laws.  The  good,  the  end  of  ethics, 
and  the  useful,  the  end  of  political  economy,  without  being 
confounded,  are  inseparable  ;  for  the  pursuit  of  the  good 
is  always  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  useful.” 

He  quotes  Bordas  Demoulin  :  “The  useful  is  the  prac¬ 
tical  aspect  of  the  just;  the  just  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
useful,”  and  says:  “These  qualities  cannot  be  antago¬ 
nistic  ;  and  if  they  appear  to  be  so,  to  choose  that  which  is 
just  is  to  insure  that  which  is  useful.”  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  these  remarks  are  just.  Man’s  security  in 
all  that  which  is  just  to  him  has  been,  and  is,  the  measure 
of  his  advance.  Nations  stood  still  so  long  as  force  was 
the  standard  measure  of  right.  The  subtle  influence  of 
equity  has  been  and  will  remain  potent  in  the  growth  of 
man.  Farmers  should  be  the  last  to  cut  loose,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  from  its  teachings. 

The  cunning  man  who  grasps  more  than  justice  con¬ 
cedes,  robs  the  future,  if  not  the  present,  and  as  he  is  im¬ 
mortal  here  through  his  children,  discounts  his  own 
inheritance.  The  general  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  the  only  safe  guide  of  statesmanship,  and  will 
lead  a  movement  that  will  never  retrograde.  This  has  not 
long  appeared  to  be  true  because  the  world  has  not  been 
ready  for  it,  if  indeed,  as  some  would  assert,  error  is  not 
committed  in  assuming  it  to  be  true  now.  In  a  general 
sense,  I  think  it  is  safely  true  now  that  advances  are  no 
longer  liable  to  be  lost  as  of  yore,  for  they  rest  upon  endur¬ 


ing  forces  that  were  wholly  unknown  In  past  ages.  This 
being  true,  farmers  need  demand  nothing  unfair,  nor 
need  they  feel  fear  of  anything  but  their  own  errors. 

The  movement  made  will  never  be  lost,  as  some  hope, 
and  as  others  fear  it  will,  although  lack  of  full  intelligence 
may  cause  reactions.  It  is  a  part  of  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  this  age,  and  is  imbedded  in  causes  that  make  It 
one  of  the  requisites  of  the  advance  of  the  social  organism 
all  along  the  line,  and  while  it  must  work  out  its  destiny 
through  experience  that  involves  stumblings  and  errors, 
we  may  yet  plead  for  a  minimizing  of  these  errors  through 
the  use  of  the  experience  already  acquired.  Fortunately 
intelligence  is  conservative,  and  recent  history  has  shown 
us  that  the  intelligence  of  our  people  is  such  that  power 
possessed  by  any  great  body  of  our  citizens  of  whatever 
calling  in  its  use  always  stops  short  of  very  dangerous 
manifestations.  Ally  it  to  truth  and  none  shall  fear.  No 
other  union  is  right  or  prudent. 

Utah. 


INDIVIDUALISM. 

I  want  a  word  or  two  with  our  good  friend  Bucephalus 
Brown,  because  I  see  from  his  article  on  page  740  that  he 
misapprehends  Mr.  Rice’s  position  on  the  question  of  the 
hour,  as  stated  in  his  letter  to  which  reference  is  made. 
I  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  evils  which 
no  law  can  remedy  ;  but  what  law  has  done  it  can 
undo,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  advo¬ 
cate  the  passage  of  such  “  laws  ”  as  will  tend  to 
establish  equity  and  repeal  those  which  were  obviously 
not  passed  to  subserve  the  cause  of  justice  or  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  B.  B.  has  said 
about  all  that  can  be  said  for  individualism,  and  said  it 
well,  and  as  a  stimulant  to  individual  effort  his  article  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise;  but  the  objectionable  part 
lies,  not  in  what  is  said,  but  in  what  is  left  unsaid,  for  in  this 
as  in  Mr.  Rice’s  letter,  the  plain  and  unmistakable  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  if  the  large  majority  of  our  farmers  were  first, 
second  or  even  third-class  men  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
“higher  figures,”  a  remedy  would  soon  be  found  for  “agri¬ 
cultural  depression,”  if  under  such  conditions  such  a  thing 
could  exist.  The  “depression,”  however,  exists  not  only 
among  those  who  are  counted  among  the  “higher  figures” 
but  among  all  others  as  well.  There  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  just  as  good  farmers  as  ever  stood  between  plow 
handles,  that  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Now  this  fact  alone, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  fatal  to  B.  B.’s  position. 

Does  he  really  believe  that  “  every  citizen  has  an  equal 
chance  according  to  his  Industry  and  ability  ?”  I  don’t. 
Here  are  brothers  Terry,  Chamberlain,  Rice  and  a  few 
others  who  by  their  own  showing  are  not  engaged  in  this 
terrible  struggle  with  the  wolf;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
deservedly  surrounded  by  everything  desirable  for  comfort 
and  happiness.  If  this  is  claimed  to  be  the  sole  result  of 
a  superior  ability  and  industry,  why  should  the  thousands 
referred  to  be  less  happily  situated  ?  Are  they  not  as 
deserving  ?  Is  not  the  “  fault  ”  rather  in  the  conditions, 
local  and  otherwise,  instead  of  in  “themselves  f” 

Again,  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
boast  of  a  higher  sentiment  and  a  stronger  feeling  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  than  any  that  antedates  it,  and 
everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  to  save  life,  but  B.  B. 
says  that  “the  survival  of  the  fittest”  *is  a  general  law 
which  none  can  escape.  Now,  through  organization,  we 
should  establish  reforms  on  cooperative  lines,  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  those  with  the  “  short  legs  ”  not  only 
to  exist  but  to  exist  in  such  condition  as  to  make  life 
worth  living.  It  may  be  deemed  presumption  on  the  part 
of  one  who  is  of  that  “  large  class  that  are  trying  to  be 
farmers  without  knowing  how,”  to  question  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  having  a  superior  “  ability,”  or  to  attempt 
to  enlighten  them  on  these  vital  questions  in  which  all  are 
interested ;  but  I  would  respectfully  ask  what  is  to  be  done 
with  that  “large  class”  of  unfortunates  who  are  honest, 
industrious  and  willing  to  work,  but,  because  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  ability,  have,  according  to  the  law  of  individualism, 
no  right  or  title  to  exist  ?  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief 
that  he  is  either  a  very  poor  farmer  or  a  very  lazy  one  that 
is  not  entitled  to  an  equal  chance  with  the  hired  man. 
Turn  the  pages  of  The  Rural  for  the  last  few  years  and 
you  will  find  plenty  of  evidence  that  for  the  past  10  or  15 
years  the  hired  man  has  had  much  the  best  of  it. 

JOHN  WARR. 


TWO  VIEWS  ON  THE  TOBACCO  TARIFF. 

A  Rosy  View.— Every  systematic  farmer  knows  that 
every  piece  of  tobacco  he  has  set  for  the  past  few  years  has 
run  him  in  debt.  Why  ?  Because  the  old  rate  of  duty  en¬ 
couraged  the  foreign  instead  of  protecting  the  American 
raiser,  and  the  consequence  was  that  we  were  obliged  to 
sell  our  crops  at  a  loss  ;  but  with  the  increased  duty  on 
imported  tobacco  the  American  farmer  becomes  the  pro¬ 
tected  and  the  foreigner  “gets  left.”  I  was  informed  -by 
one  raiser  of  tobacco — and  he  only  spoke  the  mind  of 
others— that  if  the  McKinley  Bill  passed,  instead  of  one 
acre,  he  would  plant  six  or  eight.  G.  H.  glover. 

Tolland  County,  Conn. 

A  Dark  View.— Paragraph  249  of  the  McKinley  Bill 
will,  if  properly  inforced,  be  a  little  benefit  to  the  scientific 
grower  of  tobacco,  while  paragraph  243  will,  unless  great 
care  is  used,  nullify  the  other.  It  has  been  customary  to 
bring  or  smuggle  in  wrappers  in  what  is  commercially 
known  as  Havana  fillers.  The  McKinley  Bill,  as  expressed 
in  those  paragraphs,  with  experts  to  classify  the  goods, 
will  make  a  shade  in  favor  of  domestic  goods,  if  properly 
grown  and  handled,  but  the  bill  as  a  whole  is  truly  an 
abortion  of  the  Morrell  Act  and  its  amendments,  which 
was  temporarily  in  force  to  meet  the  claims  of  war.  We 
are  not  assured  even  that  Blaine’s  “reciprocity  ”  will  not 
include  tobacco.  What  has  hurt  the  tobacco  grower  the 
worst  is  the  excise  or  internal  revenue  part  of  the  so-called 


law.  The  customs  and  excise  laws  together  are  the 
most  iniquitious  laws  on  any  statute  book.  The  old  law 
was  so  onerous  that  it  has  never  been  enforced,  and  grow¬ 
ers  have  sold  their  crops  regardless  of  it.  The  McKinley 
excise  law  will  not  furnish  a  market  for  an  extra  pound  of 
tobacco  or  lift  a  pound  of  oppression  off  the  small  cigar- 
makers’  shoulders ;  but  it  wonderfully  helps  the  specu¬ 
lators  and  wealthy  manufacturers.  On  the  whole,  the  im¬ 
port  duty  provided  by  the  bill  robs  the  grower  where  the 
excise  law  ceases  to  do  so.  Tobacco  is  a  proper  source  of 
revenue  for  the  government ;  and  a  heavy  tax  should  be 
put  on  imports,  and  also  a  just  tax  on  the  domestic 
goods,  but  it  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to  kill  the  grow¬ 
er’s  market  and  choke  out  of  existence  the  small  cigar- 
maker  ostensibly  to  raise  revenue,  but  really  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  corporate  monopoly.  subscriber. 


NOTES. 

Some  Sense  from  Ohio.— When  we  talk  about  “  free 
trade  ”  should  it  be  limited  to  revenue  or  be  absolutely  free? 
If  the  latter,  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  support 
of  the  government?  Then  if  we  want  a  tariff  for  protection, 
how  high  should  it  be,  and  what  should  be  done  with  the 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  government  economi¬ 
cally  administered  ?  Between  the  two  dominant  political 
parties  comes  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  making  all  old 
political  hacks  open  their  eyes  and  wonder  what  will  he 
the  outcome.  The  Rural  appears  to  think  that  the  new 
political  party  has  occasion  to  regret  that  its  success  was 
so  great.  From  a  strategic  point  of  view  there  may  be 
truth  in  this;  but  if  there  is  a  man  in  that  party  who 
regrets  that  the  people  have  come  to  do  their  own  think¬ 
ing  and  made  their  thoughts  manifest,  it  would  be  a 
strange  state  of  things  indeed.  The  moral  effect  of  their 
work  during  the  late  elections  is  worth  more  than  the 
“  balance  of  power.”  Had  those  old  political  party  en¬ 
gines  got  “stuck  on  the  center” — been  evenly  balanced 
so  that  the  new  party  could  set  one  to  moving — the  trade 
and  dicker  would  be  more  likely  to  result  in  the  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  new  party.  We  can  well  see  that  reasonable 
men  of  all  parties  will  be  likely  to  march  to  the  music  of 
common  sense  when  they  dare  cut-  loose  the  party  cords 
which  have  bound  them.  Hence  the  moral  effect  of  the 
sweeping  victories  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  is  worth  more 
than  the  balance  of  power,  in  view  of  the  status  of  the 
prospects  in  the  near  future.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
high  protection  tariff  men  are  at  sea  and  have  no  chart  or 
compass,  or  even  a  given  port  to  sail  into.  The  futile  effort  to 
prove  to  the  farmers  that  now  they  would  be  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity,  opened  the  eyes  of  so  many  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  followed.  When  a  grave  and  honorable  Senator 
attempted  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to  dispose  of  his  labor 
and  money  to  his  best  advantage  the  farmer  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  knew  as  much  as  the  teacher.  A  Senator  of 
our  own  State  undertook  to  tell  his  farmer  constituents  that 
if  they  needed  a  wagon  worth  $100  rather  than  send  else¬ 
where  for  it  they  could  go  to  work  and  make  it  themselves, 
by  which  economic  process  they  would  have  a  wagon  and 
their  $100  also— a  plan  by  which  they  could  eat  their  plum 
and  have  it  to  eat  again.  I  can  easily  fancy  that  farmer, 
with  his  ordinary  farm  tools  manufacturing  a  wagon  and 
suffering  his  farm  to  grow  up  to  weeds,  yet  no  doubt  the 
wagon  would  be  a  daisy.  By  this  process  the  protectionist 
contradicts  his  own  theory;  for  what  would  the  manufac¬ 
turer  do,  and  what  would  he  eat  if  every  farmer  were  able 
to  follow  the  Senator’s  theory  and  practice  it  ?  Neither 
political  party  can  claim  infallibility  and  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  will  have  to  make  haste  slowly  else  it  will  be 
liable  to  overdo  mattters,  and  its  disappearance  will  be 
more  rapid  than  its  appearance.  geo.  F.  MARSHALL. 

Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 

“  Banks  Sustaining  Farmers.”— This  year,  like  several 
of  its  predecessors,  has  been  profitable  to  the  farmer  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  only  in  hard-earned  experi¬ 
ence.  He  has  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  his  powers  of 
endurance  were  much  greater  than  he  imagined.  Last  fall 
he  felt  certain  that  another  bad  year  would  utterly  ruin 
him,  but  he  has  this  year  seen  fruit  a  total  failure ;  wheat 
partially  so,  and  corn  only  a  moderate  crop,  and  yet  he 
staggers  on,  not  unharmed  indeed,  but  still  on  his  feet  and 
hopeful  that  next  year  will  be  more  prosperous.  The 
banks  are  sustaining  the  farmer  nobly,  and  before  the 
Alliance  approves  any  measure  that  will  overturn  our 
present  banking  system,  they  had  better  study  the  present 
situation  and  see  where  lies  the  reserve  force  that  has 
carried  our  agriculture  safely  through  three  unsuccessful 
years.  C.  F.  E. 

Easton,  Md. 

Patent  Extortion.— Why  don’t  farmers  insist  on 
reformation  in  the  patent  law  ?  They  are  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  abuses  of  the  present  system ;  why  do 
they  endure  them  so  phlegmatically,  when  they  can  cause 
their  prompt  removal  by  agitation  through  their  various 
organizations  ?  They  may,  perhaps,  suffer  most  in  pocket 
from  the  important  patents  which  are  operated  by  the 
large  manufacturers,  who  quietly  add  their  extra  charges 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods  ;  but  they  certainly  suffer  most  in 
temper  from  the  multitude  of  unimportant  and  worthless 
patents  connected  with  articles  in  every-day  use,  and 
which  generally  cover  so-called  improvements  in  them, 
though  they  often  claim  to  cover  the  original  forms. 
Through  faults  in  the  Patent  Laws  and  carelessness  in  the 
Patent  Office,  such  patents  are  granted  for  mere  triviali¬ 
ties,  that  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  in  public  use  for 
years  and  frequently  for  generations,  still  royalty  can  be 
claimed  on  them  until  they  have  been  declared  invalid  by 
the  United  States  Courts.  All  sorts  of  extortions  and 
swindles  are  practiced  every  year  on  the  users  rather  than 
the  makers  of  articles  covered  by  such  useless  patents. 
Away  with  them  [  h.  w.  l. 
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The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

GROWING  CROPS  AT  FAIRS. 

On  page  606  of  this  year’s  volume  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested 
that  where  fair  associations  have  secured  permanent 
grounds,  exhibits  of  growing  crops  like  potatoes,  corn,  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits,  would  be  very  interesting.  Fertilizer 
dealers  and  nurserymen,  we  thought,  might  take  space  on 
the  grounds  and  give  exhibits  of  fertilizers,  varieties  and 
methods  of  culture,  pruning,  etc.  We  also  thought  that 
such  crops  as  potatoes  and  corn  would  enable  fair  mana¬ 
gers  to  arrange  potato  digging,  corn  cutting  and  other 
matches  which  would  add  considerable  to  the  interest. 
The  following  notes  have  been  received  from  the  secretaries 
of  some  of  our  largest  fair  associations.  We  would  like  to 
have  this  matter  well  discussed. 

Much  Good  May  Come  Out  Of  It. 

I  can  only  say  that  while  lam  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  growing  crops  on  our  fair  grounds,  and  can 
readily  see  in  what  lines  very  much  good  may  come  out  of 
it,  as  we  are  at  present  situated  I  could  not  promise  that 
we  could  undertake  such  work  on  our  grounds,  as  they  are 
occupied  for  other  purposes  a  portion  of  the  year.  We  have 
not  room  available  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
layout.  C.  K.  mason. 

Secretary,  Hornellsville  Farmers’  Club. 

It  Would  Cost  Too  Much. 

The  idea  has  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  object-lessons  of  this  sort  would  be  appreciated 
by  many  visitors  and  might  come  to  have  a  prominent 
place  among  the  educational  features  of  a  great  agricul¬ 
tural  fair.  The  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  many  of  these  novelties  is  the  expense  involved. 
There  is  hardly  an  association  with  a  permanent  location 
that  is  not  without  spacious  and  convenient  buildings  and 
grounds  in  first-class  order  owing  to  lack  of  funds;  or  if  it 
has  these  in  part,  it  is  laboring  under  a  heavy  load  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  incurred  to  secure  them,  so  that  for  some  years 
to  come  most  of  the  organizations  must  choose  between  the 
things  most  needed,  and  it  would  seem  that  wise  manag¬ 
ers  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  slow  in  what,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  would  be  a  sort  of  experiment  Btation. 
We  are  hardly  prepared  for  anything  of  this  kind  at 
present;  unless  the  agricultural  societies  could  be  made 
partakers  of  a  share  of  the  government  grant  for  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Possibly  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  share  of 
these  funds  could  be  used  by  those  societies  with  quite  as 
much  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  whose  interests  these  ap¬ 
propriations  are  made  as  if  they  were  used  exclusively  by 
the  regular  stations.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Secretary  Michigan  State  Fair. 

Would  Not  Interest  Iowa  Farmers. 

While  we  have  266  acres  in  our  fair  ground,  the  place  is 
so  situated  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  grow  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  Part  of  it  is 
natural  forest  which  we  use  for  a  camping  ground.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one,  but  I  doubt  if  the  people  who  attend 
fairs  in  this  Western  country  would  take  any  interest  in 
such  an  undertaking.  As  yet  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  a 
rarity  here.  j.  r.  shaffer 

Secretary  Iowa  State  Fair. 

Good  For  Fertilizer  Men. 

I  rejoice  that  New  York  has  decided  to  locate  her  fair 
grounds  permanently  in  one  place,  and  is  improving  them. 
I  took  great  pleasure  in  escorting  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Agriculture  over  our  handsome 
grounds  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  explained  to  them  their 
advantages,  and  also  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  our  ar¬ 
rangements  and  buildings.  The  Rural  suggests  a  plan 
of  cultivating  growing  crops  upon  the  fair  grounds.  We 
have  tried  that  experiment,  sometimes  with  success  and 
sometimes  with  chagrin.  About  the  only  feasible  plan  is 
to  allot  certain  spots  of  ground  to  fertilizer  concerns  and 
allow  them  to  raise  what  crops  they  may  like.  We  find, 
however,  that  there  is  very  little  instruction  in  this,  as  the 
fertilizer  men  represent  the  ground  as  very  poor  or  un¬ 
suited  to  the  crop,  and  put  as  much  fertilizer  on  a  square 
rod  as  a  farmer  could  afford  on  an  acre.  The  lessons  are 
not  valuable  and  we  shall  not  push  this  feature,  but  sim¬ 
ply  permit  the  fertilizer  companies  to  make  such  exhibits 
as  they  may  like.  L.  n.  bonham. 

Secretary  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Buffalo  Exhibition  two  years  ago  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  growing  crops  by  different  methods  and  the  use 
of  different  fertilizers  and  the  matter  fizzled.  I  don’t  see 
how  it  could  be  made  practicable.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Secretary  New  York  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

An  Experiment  Station  Beats  a  Race  Track. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  experiment  plots 
were  connected  with  our  fair  grounds.  I  cannot  see  how 
a  small  plot  could  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  by 
having  it  planted  with  different  kinds  of  fruits  such  as 
grapes,  berries,  etc.,  to  show  the  manner  of  their  growth, 
etc.,  even  if  the  fruit  could  not  be  ripe  in  time  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  Suitable  varieties  of  grain,  etc.,  should  also  be 
raised  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose.  And 
how  delightful  it  would  be  for  the  women  folks  if  there 
were  a  horticultural  department.  The  expenses  would 
amount  only  to  a  mere  bagatelle,  while  the  plots  would 
attract  universal  attention  and  stimulate  competition 
between  all  varieties  of  manures  and  implements.  Where 
space  Is  an  objection,  I  think  the  center  of  the  race  ground 
could  be  utilized  for  this  object.  My  individual  opinion  is 
that  the  entire  course  had  better  be  utilized  in  this  way. 


More  especially  should  the  space  now  taken  up  by  the 
fakirs,  who  are  constantly  swarming  at  our  fairs,  be  used 
tor  this  purpose.  At  the  last  Allentown  fair  these  fellows 
created  a  row  and  a  general  fight  ensued ;  after  the  mel6e 
one  of  the  rascals  boasted  that  he  had  cleared  $500  out  of 
one  single  crowd.  I  contend  that  the  farmers  should 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  eradicate  this  evil  on  the  fair 
grounds.  W.  M.  BENNINGER. 

Thought  Starters  Always  Pay. 

I  infer  that  the  proposed  plan  of  giving  object-lessons 
by  growing  crops  on  fair  grounds  contemplates  the  use  of 
the  natural  soil  and  the  growth  of  crops  by  some  intelli¬ 
gent  agent  of  the  fair  associations.  This  can  be  done 
beyond  question.  Whether  it  will  be  feasible  as  a  success¬ 
ful  innovation  is  problematical.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
held  the  view  that  our  fairs  should  be  more  educational, 
should  teach  principles,  and  not  simply  excite  mere 
curiosity.  Observation  at  museums  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction,  has  shown  me  that  the  great  mass 
of  visitors,  indeed  all  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  so 
small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention,  never  use  them  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  Our  fairs  are  degenerating  into 
holiday  occasions  from  which  little  instruction  is  cared 
for  or  obtained.  The  fair  days  are  days  of  recreation — a 
sort  of  substitute  for  the  “Harvest  Home.”  I  have  been 
an  ultra  friend  of  the  fair  that  makes  men  think ;  but 
have  been  forced  to  observe  with  some  concern  that  this 
is  not  the  end  that  moves  the  mass  of  fair  goers.  I  dare 
not  say  that  The  Rural's  plan  will  prove  acceptable  from 
the  standpoint  of  fair  managers,  who  measure  everything 
from  the  dollar  point  of  view — witness  the  infamous  lot¬ 
tery  schemes  indorsed  by  them.  Viewed  from  a  broader 
standpoint  anything  that  leads  or  compels  men  to  think 
pays ;  but  whether  those  on  whom  rests  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  management  of  our  fairs,  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  view  the  matter  from  this  point  is  not  clear. 
Whether  experiments  of  this  sort  can  be  successfully  and 
honestly  made  is  doubtful.  The  thing  could  be  done  only 
where  ground  of  uniform  character  and  reliable  expert 
services  could  be  secured.  Where  personal  interests  would 
be  involved  plots  would  be  tampered  with  unless  great 
precautions  were  taken.  Yet  after  weighing  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  foothold  may  here  and  there  be  secured.  I 
believe  that  premiums  might  be  given  for  certain  compar¬ 
ative  work  to  be  taken  to  the  grounds  and  exhibited. 

[PROF.]  j.  W.  SANBORN. 

About  Sorghum. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — Since  Congress  has  allowed 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  sorghum  sugar  of  a 
certain  standard  of  excellence  made  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  500  pounds  each,  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  want  more  information  about  it  before  embark¬ 
ing  in  It.  Will  The  Rural  furnish  the  needed  information? 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART. 

So  far  sorghum  sugar  has  not  been  proved  a  prac¬ 
ticable  success.  Dr.  Collier  has  been  sanguine  that  sugar 
can  be  made  from  sorghum  for  one  cent  per  pound,  but  this 
belief  has  not  been  realized.  Moreover,  the  manufacture 
cannot  be  carried  on  without  costly  and  elaborate  machin¬ 
ery,  and  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $100,000  in  a  factory. 
In  a  small  way  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  profit.  But 
any  farmer  can  make  excollent  syrup  from  the  sorghum 
cane,  which  isquiteas  profitable  as  the  sugar  would  be  and 
the  simplest  apparatus  only  is  required.  A  set  of  rolls 
costing  $15  or  $20,  worked  by  a  horse  and  a  sweep,  is  used 
to  crush  the  cane;  the  juice  is  filtered  through  fine  cut  straw 
or  coarse  bagging,  and  boiled  down  into  syrup  in  open, 
shallow  iron  pans  set  over  a  simple  hearth  of  stone-work. 
The  yield  of  syrup  is  about  12  gallons  per  ton  of  cane, 
and  as  20  tons  per  acre  is  a  moderate  yield  of  cane,  this 
gives  about  240  gallons  to  the  acre  -*  300  gallons  per  acre 
are  frequently  made,  the  average  selling  price  being  40 
cents  per  gallon.  The  cane  is  cut  for  crushing  when  the 
seed  is  nearly  hard;  the  heads  are  topped  when  the  seeds 
are  in  and  the  yield  is  about  25  bushels  per  acre  of  valuable 
grain  for  feeding,  which  pays  all  expenses.  The  leaves  are 
then  stripped  and  saved  for  fodder.  The  stalks  are  then 
cut  near  the  ground  and  laid  in  even  bundles,  so  that  they 
can  be  loaded  and  carried  to  the  mill.  The  juice  is  received 
in  a  tank  from  which  it  flows  through  the  strainer  in  a 
spout  to  the  boiling  vat.  It  needs  clearing  with  lime  water 
which  is  mixed  with  it  in  proportion  of  one  pint  to  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  the  juice.  This  causes  the  impurities  to  rise  as  scum 
which  is  removed  by  skimming.  In  view  of  the  mere  suc¬ 
cessful  and  easy  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  sorghum  will  ever  be  used  for  making 
sugar  in  a  large  way,  while  in  a  small  way  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  wholly  impracticable.  The  crop  is  grown  precisely 
like  corn;  the  quality  of  the  cane  depends  upon  good  cul¬ 
ture  and  plenty  of  room  for  the  stalks,  so  that  sunlight  is 
freely  admitted  to  the  plants.  The  crushed  stalks  are 
burned  under  the  boiler,  for  being  hard  and  dry,  they  are  not 
available  for  feeding. 

Difference  in  Fertilizer  Effects. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Oa.—l  prepared  a  potato  fertilizer 
composed  of :  40  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  400  pounds  ; 
pure  ground  bone  (raw),  270  pounds  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  830 
pounds,  which  gave  a  fertilizer  containing,  potash,  11% 
per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  5%  per  cent ;  ammonia,  3%  per 
cent.  The  result  was  a  splendid  growth  of  vines,  of  fine 
color  and  large  size,  with  the  largest  yield  of  Irish  potatoes, 
the  finest  as  to  size  I  ever  grew.  The  next  season  I  used 
a  fertilizer  composed  of :  cotton  seed  meal.  200  pounds  ; 
cotton-seed  hull  ash,  200  pounds;  Peter  Cooper’s  pure 
bone,  25  pounds.  The  mixture  contained,  according  to 
analysis,  (estimating  the  hull  ash  to  contain  25  per  cent  of 
potash):  ammonia,  4  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  5%  per 
cent ;  potash,  10>8'  per  cent.  In  each  case  the  fertilizer  was 
used  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  bottom 
of  trenches  12  inches  deep,  and  mixed  with  fine  soil,  on 


which  the  potatoes  were  dropped.  The  second  mixture 
produced  pile  green,  small  vines,  and  a  yield  which  in  size 
and  quantity  did  not  pay  for  the  cultivation  and  digging, 
much  less  for  the  fertilizer  and  seed.  The  variation  in 
analysis  seems  too  slight  to  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  crop,  and  I  want  to  know  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  F.  H.  STORER. 

It  is  nob  easy  to  answer  a  question  such  as  the  fore¬ 
going  unless  one  has  actually  seen  the  land  and  the 
“lay”  of  it,  and  had  an  eye  to  any  term  or  season  of 
drought  or  dryness  which  may  have  occurred.  Moreover, 
A.  W.  S.  has  failed  to  mention  what  kind  of  a  potash 
compound  he  put  into  his  first  mixture.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  he  miy  have  used  some  kind  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  potash  salt  for  his  first  trial.  Perhaps  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  difficulty  may  turn  upon  this  point— 
what  would  he  say,  for  instance,  to  the  suggestion  that 
there  may  have  been  too  large  a  proportion  of  cotton-hull 
ashes  in  the  second  formula  ?  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  so  large  a  dressing  as  470  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  so  powerful  as  the  ashes  should  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  larger  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  the  acre 
than  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  In  compounding  any 
mixture  of  fertilizers,  the  causticity  or  the  “  neutrality  ” 
of  the  several  components  needs  always  to  be  considered 
even  more  carefully  than  the  percentages  of  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 

"Alderney”  Cattle. 

L.  3.  M.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Are  Alderney  cattle  Jerseys 
or  Guernseys  ?  If  not,  what  are  they  ?  It  seems  to  be  a 
common  name  for  Channel  Island  cattle. 

Ans  —In  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  Alderney  cat¬ 
tle  are  cattle  from  the  Island  of  Alderney,  one  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands.  The  area  of  the  entire  group,  comprising  Jersey, 
Gaernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm  and  Jethou,  is  48,000 
acres;  while  that  of  Alderney  is  only  1,962  acres.  It  is  now 
a  dependency  of  Guernsey.  The  number  of  cattle  raised 
on  the  Island  has  always  been  insignificant,  and  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  other  characteristics  they  have  always  closely 
resembled  the  Guernseys.  Before  the  age  of  steam  the 
chief  trade  of  the  Channel  Islands  with  England  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  vessels  that  sailed  between  St.  Malo,  Brest  and 
other  ports  on  the  French  coast  and  England.  On  the 
voyage  to  London,  Plymouth  or  Portsmouth  these 
touched,  in  turn,  at  St.  Hilier’s,  Jersey,  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  and  St.  Anne,  Alderney,  the  latter  being  the  last 
in  their  course.  It  was  a  common  custom  to  say  that  they 
came  from  the  last  place  where  they  touched,  hence  they 
were  said  to  have  arrived  from  Alderney,  and  the  cattle 
they  had  on  board  were  naturally  called  Alderney 
cattle,  though  in  reality  most  of  the  stock  came  from 
Jersey,  with  a  few  from  Guernsey  and  now  and  then  a 
head  or  two  from  Alderney. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

3.  S.,  Marlboro ,  Ohio.  Two  widely  different  squashes 
were  exhibited  at  our  recent  fair  under  the  name  of  But¬ 
man.  One  very  closely  resembled  the  Perfect  Gem  and 
came  from  Ylck  ;  the  other  was  a  long,  spotted  kind  like 
the  Hubbard  and  came  from  Gregory;  which  was  the 
genuine  Butman  ? 

Ans.— We  cannot  answer  positively  from  the  description. 
These  varieties  need  never  be  mistaken.  The  Butman  is 
pointed  at  each  end — elliptical  in  shape  so  to  speak.  The 
Gem  is  small  and  flattened.  The  Butman  in  size  and 
shape  resembles  the  Hubbard,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
its  parents,  the  other  being  Yokohama.  We  should  say 
that  the  variety  from  Gregory  was  probably  the  Butman. 

S.  L.  3.,  Ilion,  N.  Y—  Is  there  any  way  to  rid  the  land 
of  a  large  white  grub,  something  like  those  found  in 
rotten  wood?  It  was  very  injurious  to  potatoes  during 
the  past  season? 

Ans  — No  doubt  the  grub  of  the  May  Beetle  is  referred 
to.  The  R.  N-Y.  knows  of  no  other  way  to  keep  it  in 
check  than  by  cultivation  and  fall  plowing.  They  delight 
in  sod  ground,  for  which  reason  it  is  bad  policy  to  set  a 
strawberry  bed  on  a  turned-over  sod, 

A.  E.  3.,  Sarbford,  Conn. — What  will  be  a  remedy  for 
wire- worms  in  potatoes? 

Ans.— The  R.  N  Y.  was  the  first  to  try  sulphur,  so  far 
as  known.  Tne  result  has  been  that  when  used  in  liberal 
quantity  it  repels  wire-worms. 

O.  D.  S.,  Luray,  Va.— What  are  the  best  raspberries 
for  market  ? 

Ans. —Probably  the  C  uthber t  will  best  serve  you.  Among 
blackcaps  choose  Gregg  and  Hilborn.  For  an  earlier  red, 
choose  Hansel.  It  does  not  thrive  in  all  places  and  should 
be  tried  in  a  small  way  at  first. 

B.  A.  B.,  Trenton,  M o.— Practically  The  R.  N.-Y.  as 
yet  does  not  know  anything  about  the  Abundance  Plum. 
The  one  specimen  in  its  trial  grounds  has  not  yet  fruited. 
All  that  we  have  heard  of  the  Abundance  is  in  its  favor. 
Still  we  should  not  plant  it  except  in  an  experimental  way 
at  present. 

F.P.3,  St.  Sophia.— 1.  Wheie  can  I  obtain  the  R.  N.-Y 
No.  2  Potato,  and  what  would  be  the  cost  per  bushel  ?  2. 
The  land  is  poor  and  sandy.  I  have  plenty  of  the  best 
manure  from  the  stock  yards;  what  would  be  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  per  acre?  3  What  is  the  better  way  to  apply  manure— 
to  plow  or  harrow  it  in?  4.  What  is  the  .best  potato  planter 
and  digger  ? 

Ans.  1.  The  No.  2  will  be  offered  by  all  leading  seeds¬ 
men.  The  price  will  probably  be  not  less  than  $2  to  $2.50  a 
bushel  without  freight.  2  Forty  tons.  3  Plow  it  in  at  once. 
4.  The  Aspinwall  Planter,  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co., 
Three  Rivers,  Michigan;  the  Hoover  Digger,  Hoover 
&  Prout,  Avery,  Ohio;  or  the  Pruyn,  Pruyn  Digger  Co., 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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“  The  Patent  Is  a  Tax.” 


W.  S.  Delano,  Custer  County,  Ne-  ’ 
braska  —On  page  571  of  The  Rural  some 
remarks  are  made  with  regard  to  a  revision 
of  the  patent  laws.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  present  patent  regulations  favor  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Pullman 
and  Westinghouse  are  prominent  examples. 
These  two  men  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  traveling 
public,  yet  who  will  truthfully  say  that 
the  exclusive  use  of  their  inventions  should 
be  accorded  them  any  longer?  At  the  re¬ 
cent  session  of  the  National  Farmers’  Con¬ 
gress  I  introduced  a  resolution  memorializ¬ 
ing  Congress  to  amend  the  patent  laws  so 
that  the  exclusive  use  of  an  invention  to 
the  inventor  should  be  limited  to  10  years. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted; 
and  as  a  committee  of  the  body  was  elected 
to  visit  Washington  this  winter  and  urge 
upon  the  National  Congress  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  passed  by  it,  something 
may  be  done  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  the  patent  laws;  but  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangement  is  better  than  the  monopolies 
for  17  years  created  by  our  present  patent 
laws.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  The  Rural 
to  thoroughly  discuss  this  subject,  so  that 
this  committee  may  have  as  much  light  as 
possible  on  it  ?  As  the  delegates  to  the 
National  Farmers’  Congress  are  all  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Governors  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  States,  their  recommendations  will  be 
likely  to  rfeceive  more  attention  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  than  those  of  any  other 
farmers’  convention  in  the  country. 

Another  Grape  Report. 

E.  Williams,  Essex  County,  N.  J.— 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Powell’s 
report  on  grapes  in  a  late  Rural.  Such 
reports  are  especially  valuable,  giving,  as 
they  do,  the  behavior  of  different  varieties 
in  different  soils  and  climates,  and  as  they 
tell  the  results  of  actual  experience  in 
growing  the  fruit  (and  not  the  vines  for 
sale)  they  are  removed  from  any  suspicion 
of  the  “booming  business.” 

I  indorse  all  Mr.  Powell  says  of  the 
Worden  save  that  “  only  by  the  taste  can 
the  bunches  be  distinguished”  from  the 
Concord.  With  me  the  bunches  are  larger 
and  longer,  and  the  berries  so  much  bigger 
that  the  most  inexperienced  novice  can 
quite  frequently  detect  the  difference.  If 
the  Concord  rarely  ripens,  according  to  his 
statement,  as  far  north  as  Oneida  County, 
it  probably  does  not  do  bo  further  south, 
else  a  large  proportion  of  those  that  find 
their  way  to  Eastern  markets  are  picked 
before  they  are  fully  matured,  for  they  do 
not  compare  favorably  in  quality  with 
those  matured  in  this  State. 

I  am  glad  to  see  his  indorsement  of  the 
Niagara  after  all  the  hard  things  that  have 
been  said  about  it,  and  probably  his  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  quality  would  be  higher  could 
he  taste  fully  matured  specimens  such  as  are 
grown  here.  Our  markets  have  been  flooded 
this  fall  with  N.  Y.  Niagaras  that  were  a 
libel  on  the  grape  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
growers,  and  they  have  not  only  de¬ 
pressed  the  prices  but  given  purchasers  a 
false  impression  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
variety.  Fifteen  to  twenty  cents  for  five- 
pound  boxes  or  baskets,  after  deducting 
expenses,  don’t  indicate  a  very  “  booming 
business”  for  the  grower. 

The  Brighton  is  not  over-praised.  It  is 
excellent,  one  of  the  very  best,  but  if  my 
knowledge  and  opinion  were  based  on  its 
behavior  this  year,  I’d  condemn  it.  Un¬ 
seasonable  weather  at  the  time  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  rendered  it  nearly  a  failure.  Many 
other  varieties  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
showing  the  importance  of  not  carrying  all 
our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Mr.  P.’s  remarks  on  the  Herbert’s  need  of 
neighbors  to  help  to  pollenize  it  will  apply 
to  all  of  Rogers’s  Hybrids.  Wilder,  Barry 
and  Aminia  I  rank  fully  as  valuable  as 
the  Herbert ;  Merrimac  a  little  less  so ; 
but  they  all  vary  more  or  less  according  to 
the  character  of  the  season. 

Agawam  is  not  the  only  one  of  Rogers’s 
Hybrids  that  has  been  duplicated.  Aminia 
was  one  of  two  kinds  sent  out  as  39,  and  it 
was  so  much  the  better  of  the  two  that  Mr. 
Bush,  of  Missouri,  gave  it  this  name  to 
prevent  confusion.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
the  original  39,  and  whether  one  would  get 
it  under  that  number  of  the  various  nur¬ 
serymen,  is  a  query  difficult  to  answer.  My 


own  experience,  after  receiving  many  of 
Rogers’s  Hybrids  from  different  sources,  is 
that  they  are  so  badly  mixed  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  of  them  is  true  till  I  fruit  it. 
Agawam  never  makes  a  good  bunch  with 
me;  its  musky  flavor,  however,  is  much 
relished  by  many,  who  think  it  the  best  of 
Mr.  Rogers’s  productions.  Bindley  I  like 
much  better,  though  it  is  very  liable  to  set 
poorly.  Jefferson  is  a  poor  grower  and  the 
fruit  mildews  and  rots  so  as  to  be  worth¬ 
less.  My  18  vines  are  marked  for  grafting 
next  spring. 

Woodruff  Red  is  no  better  with  me  than 
with  Mr.  Powell.  In  vine  and  foliage  it 
looks  as  wild  as  the  wildest.  The  vine  is 
vigorous  and  productive,  but  fully  as 
liable  to  rot,  mildew  and  anthracnose  as 
any.  The  clusters  are  medium  in  size  and 
so  compact  as  often  to  crowd  off  some  of 
the  berries,  and  it  is  not  unusual,  when 
ripe,  to  find  half  the  berries  on  the  cluster 
cracked  and  rotten.  At  its  best  it  is  hand¬ 
some,  but  in  quality  it  is  little  better  than 
the  Champion,  and  most  of  my  vines  are 
doomed  for  new  heads.  It  should  be  much 
better  elsewhere  to  deserve  the  “booming  ” 
it  has  received.  [The  R.  N  -Y.  was  sharply 
criticised  for  condemning  this  grape  about 
four  years  ago.— Eds.]  Early  Victor, 
White  Delaware,  White  Pearl,  Missouri 
Reisling,  Grein’s  Golden,  Elvira,  Noah, 
Montefiore  and  several  of  Ricketts’s  seed¬ 
lings  are  worthless.  Pocklington,  Ver- 
gennes,  Empire  State,  Martha,  Lady, Salem, 
Massasoit  and  Goethe  have  merits  enough 
to  entitle  one  to  tolerate  a  vine  or  two  only. 

Among  the  new  sorts  on  trial  and  to 
come  there  may  be  some  worthy  of  reten¬ 
tion.  A  single  plant  or  tree  of  a  kind  is 
hardly  always  a  fair  test  of  its  merits. 
There  is  often  such  a  difference  in  the 
growth  that  a  single  one  might  not  prove  a 
fair  sample  of  the  variety,  so  that  I  gen¬ 
erally  plant  two  or  more  of  a  kind.  There 
are  numerous  instances  on  my  place  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  course.  I  have  two  vines  of 
Early  Victor,  one  of  which  is  twice  as 
vigorous  as  the  other,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  affords  me  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  variety 
than  if  I  had  only  the  weakling.  It  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  account  for  this 
difference  in  growth,  and  a  verdict  rendered 
under  such  circumstauces  is  likely  to  be  as 
erroneous  as  if  based  on  one  season’s  trial 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  a  taste  of 
a  single  strawberry,  grape  or  other  fruit. 
Tests  must  be  repeated  more  than  once 
to  avoid  unintentional  injustice.  I  ex¬ 
pect  the  above  estimates  will  be  crit¬ 
icised  ;  but  I  have  mentioned  none  I  have 
tried  less  than  three  years,  which  is  a  long- 
enough  test  to  satisfy  me. 

The  season  just  past  has  been  very  nearly 
as  unfavorable  as  the  two  preceding.  Fre¬ 
quent  and  abundant  moisture  afforded 
favorable  conditions  for  mildew,  rot  and 
anthracnose,  so  that  the  latter  was  more 
abundant  than  ever.  Thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years,  we  can  head  off 
and  subdue  mildew  by  the  application  of 
copper  sulphate,  and  rot  by  baggin  ,  but 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  anthracnose. 
In  spite  of  these  troubles,  I  secured  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  crop  from  the  Niagara, 
Cottage,  Wilder,  Worden,  Moore’s  Early, 
Barry,  Telegraph,  Ives,  Aminia  and 
Rogers’s  32.  The  rest  of  some  50  odd 
varieties  were  little  more  than  miserable 
failures  ;  yet  among  them  are  several  that 
under  favorable  conditions  are  so  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
part  with  them. 

The  Rot  of  Potatoes, 

W.  C.  Steele,  Providence  County,  R. 
I. — I  was  much  interested  in  Dr.  Halsted’s 
article  on  the  potato  rot,  in  The  Rural  of 
November  15,  page  771.  In  one  place  he  re¬ 
marked  that  of  course  no  one  would  attempt 
a  second  crop  upon  an  area  already  charged 
with  the  germs  of  disease  from  the  previous 
season’s  crop.  This  was  the  advice  of 
writers  in  The  Rural  last  year,  and  we 
were  also  told  to  procure  seed  from  localities 
where  the  potatoes  were  free  from  rot. 
Now  I  am  not  a  believer  in  everything  I  see 
in  print,  and  I  could  not  see  why  a  potato 
that  was  sound  and  bright  would  be  any 
more  likely  to  produce  rotton  potatoes  in  a 
favorable  season  than  an  apple  tree  would 
produce  rotten  apples  because  the  seed 
from  which  it  grew  had  come  out  of  a  rot¬ 
ten  apple;  therefore  I  planted  my  own  seed 
saved  from  three  varieties  three  fourths  of 
which  at  least  had  rotted  very  badly  last 
year,  namely  the  Rural  No.  2,  Thorburn’s 
Early  und  Great  Eastern.  I  planted  a  plot 
140  feet  long,  50  wide,  with  18  rows  on  the 
same  ground  in  which  the  crop  grew  last 
year.  Six  of  the  18  rows  were  Pearl  of 
Savoy  which  grew  on  a  plot  that  was  free 
from  rot  last  year.  I  dug  03  measured 


bushels  from  the  plot ;  three  tubers  of  the 
Thorburn,  one  of  the  Pearl  Savoy  and  five 
of  the  Rural  No.  2  were  rotten.  They  were 
dug  between  July  14  and  September  4,  and 
had  been  planted  April  22,  and  were  ripe 
before  the  wet  weather  in  September  set  in. 
The  Rural  No  2  were  very  large,  many  of 
them  weighing  one  pound  and  upwards 
apiece:  the  largest  weighed  1 %  pound  and 
was  as  perfect  as  one  not  weighing  more 
than  one  half  pound.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  potatoes  from  seeds  that  rotted  bad¬ 
ly  last  year  and  which  were  planted  in  the 
same  ground  will  not  rot ;  but  I  do  think 
that  if  the  season  is  favorable  from  the  time 
the  vines  are  in  bloom  until  they  become 
ripe  and  begin  to  die,  there  is  no  more 
danger  from  rot  than  there  would  be  on  a 
plot  in  which  potatoes  had  not  been  grown 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  plowed  the  same 
ground  this  fall  and  shall  plant  it  again  with 
potatoes  next  year  and  note  the  result. 
A  part  of  the  plot  is  very  moist,  lying  but  a 
little  above  the  level  of  a  swamp  meadow, 
with  a  black  sandy  loam.  In  another  field, 
I  planted  some  of  the  Rural  No.  2  and 
Pearl  of  Savoy  the  first  week  in  May. 
This  field  slopes  to  the  west  and  is  much 
drier  than  the  first  until  it  reaches  a  pond 
on  the  west  side.  The  Rural  No.  2  rotted 
quite  badly  on  the  highest  part  of  the  field, 
but  as  the  rows  reached  the  pond  where  the 
ground  was  not  more  than  18  or  20  inches 
above  the  water,  not  a  rotten  potato  was  to 
be  found;  all  were  just  splendid.  The  Pearl 
of  Savoy  were  also  free  from  rot  ;  they 
were  the  last  dug  and  grew  on  the  lowest 
side  of  the  field.  Now  can  any  one  tell  why 
these  potatoes  came  out  as  they  did  on  both 
plots  ?  I  have  always  observed  that  the 
potatoes  nearest  the  top  of  the  ground  are 
affected  soonest  and  those  deep  down  in  the 
hill  will  very  often  be  sound  while  all  the 
rest  will  be  affected,  and  from  this  observa¬ 
tion  I  think  that  those  potatoes  that  came 
( Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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out  so  handsome  next  to  the  pond  where  I 
expected  to  find  all  rotten,  grew  so  well  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  was  moist  all  the  time 
and  much  cooler  than  it  was  further  up  and 
thus  they  were  not  so  much  affected  by  the 
hot  sun  after  a  shower. 

Smoking  Out  Apple  Scab. 

G.  R.  Wood,  Jefferson  County,  Ky.— 
In  a  late  Rural,  R.  B.,  of  Montreal,  Can., 
expresses  the  opinion  that  smoke  preserves 
apples  from  scab  and  mildew,  having  drawn 
this  conclusion  from  the  effects  of  smoke 
from  railroad  engines  in  his  own  orchard. 
I  am  very  certain  he  is  right.  My  place 
lies  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  rail¬ 
road  at  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  grade,  so 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  for 
heavily  loaded  trains  to  reach  the  top, 
therefore  as  they  approach  my  place  the 
fires  are  greatly  increased  and  the  smoke 
rolls  forth  In  dense  clouds.  R.  B.,  however, 
grows  apples  while  I  grow  grapes.  As  my 
vineyard  slopes  back  from  the  railroad 
with  a  rise  of  20  feet,  the  smoke  strikes  the 
footoMt  and  ascends  enveloping  the  entire 
place  in  a  cloud  of  sulphurous  smoke,  often¬ 
times  so  thick  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
through  it,  and  as  76  trains  pass  daily 
there  is  almost  a  continual  smoke.  I  am 
certain  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  my  grapes  are  as  fine 
as  any  that  ever  grew  under  the  sun.  The 
smoke  must  have  some  effect  on  the  germs 
of  the  mildew  and  rot,  for  whereas  every 
variety  succeeds  with  me,  further  away 
whole  cropsare  lost  by  the  rot.The  amount 
of  soot  and  ash  deposited  by  the  engines  in 
the  course  of  a  year  is  astonishing. 


The  N.  Y.  Herald  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  question : 

I  am  a  country  boy.  I  came  from  a  farm  In  New 
Hampshire  to  New  York,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
name  and  a  fortune.  Either  the  fame  or  the  fortune 
would  satisfy  me,  but  I  prefer  both  If  they  are  with¬ 
in  reach.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  I  can  carve 
out  for  myself  a  successful  career  ? 

In  the  course  of  its  instructive  reply  the 
Herald  asks :  Is  a  surplus  of  cash  the 
prime  factor  in  the  problem  of  happiness, 
and  is  a  citizen’s  usefulness  to  be  measured 
by  his  bank  account  solely  ?  You  may 
also  get  the  fame  you  wish.  It  depends  on 
your  education,  on  the  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  brains  and  on  your  native 
genius.  With  these,  everything  is  possible; 
without  them,  you  will  everlastingly  hun¬ 
ger  for  the  unattainable,  and  in  the  end 
draw  the  coverlid  of  a  wasted  life  over  your 
head  and  die  a  disappointed  man.  Don’t 
make  any  mistakes  in  this  matter.  If  you 
wish  to  get  out  of  life  all  there  is  in  it— for 
you— there  is  a  way  to  do  it.  Real  happi¬ 
ness  consists  of  health,  self-respect,  the 
good  will  of  the  community  and  a  sufficient 
income  to  gratify  your  reasonable  wants. 
Everything  else  is  trivial  and  not  worth 
bothering  about.  The  man  who  has  steady 
work,  fair  wages,  a  cosy  home,  enough  to 
eat,  a  thick  overcoat,  and  the  consciousness 
of  personal  integrity,  is  a  mightily  favored 
fellow,  In  possession  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  best  things  which  this 
world  affords.  If  you  are  mechanic,  or 
artisan,  or  farmer,  be  proud  of  yourself, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  soon  come  to 
be  proud  of  you.  Nothing  is  needed  so 
much  in  this  generation  as  a  man  with 
skilled  fingers.  You  may  have  a  long  pull, 
but  the  clock  will  strike  an  unexpected 
hour  and  tho  opportunity — which  comes  to 
everybody  in  turn,  but  which  most  people 
miss— will  present  itself.  Study  the  bull¬ 
dog,  and  when  you  get  your  teeth  into  a 
big  thing,  let  them  stay  there.  Save 
money.  The  coward  runs  in  debt,  the 
brave  man  has  a  $5  surplus  in  his  pocket. 
The  world  may  laugh  at  you  because  you 
can’t  have  a  four  in-hand  necktie.  All 
right,  let  it  laugh.  You  are  your  own 
world,  and  the  people  who  sneer  are  simply 
outside  barbarians.  When  they  see  that  $5 
bill  growing  bigger  they  will  all  want  to 
shake  hands  with  you  and  send  you  to 
Congress.  Keep  well  within  your  income 
and  you  will  save  yourself  from  skulking 
round  the  corner  like  a  kicked  dog  when 
the  dun  is  on  your  track.  The  handiest 
thing  on  the  planet  is  the  penny  laid  up  for 
a  rainy  day.  Now,  young  sir,  get  rid  of  the 
nonsense  that  you  are  a  genius,  settle  down 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  just  an  aver¬ 
age  North  American  boy  and  then  start  in. 
Keep  youtself  alert,  look  after  your  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus,  don’t  smoke  cigarettes,  get 
to  bed  early,  be  square-toed  in  all  your 


dealings,  and  we  will  wager  a  cookie  that 
at  60  you  will  have  to  look  backward  for 
those  who  began  the  race  when  you  did. 
Are  you  ready  ?  Then,  Go  ! 


WIDE-AWAKE  ITEMS. 

The  great  game  park  which  Mr.  Austin 
Corbin  has  established  near  Newport,  New 
Hampshire,  and  which  contains  22,000 
acres  chiefly  of  mountain  land,  is  being 
rapidly  stocked  with  animals.  Already 
some  250  head  of  buffalo,  elk,  moose,  black- 
tall  deer,  white-tail  d6er,  red  deer,  caribou, 
antelope  and  wild  boars  from  the  Black 
Forest  of  Germany  are  roaming  at  large 
in  the  park,  while  contracts  for  as  many 
more  animals  have  been  made  with  trap¬ 
pers  at  the  West.  Garden  and  Forest  says 
that  some  of  the  species  have  already  begun 
to  breed,  and  the  scheme  promises  results 
as  satisfactory  to  the  lovers  of  great  game 
as  to  those  who  are  interested  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  which  involves  the  preservation  of 
large  tracts  of  beautiful  country  in  their 
natural  condition.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bin  does  not  intend  to  allow  his  animals  to 
be  hunted,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before 
he  must  decide  what  shall  be  done  with 
them  when  they  have  multiplied  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  park  to  support 
them . 

It  is  saddening  to  know  that  the  wild 
animals  of  our  country  are  so  rapidly  being 
exterminated  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  regards 
meD  like  Mr.  Corbin  as  public  benefactors, 
in  so  far  as  their  efforts  may  serve  to 
counteract  the  march  of  that  sort  of  civili¬ 
zation  which  would,  apparently,  gladly  ex¬ 
terminate  every  bird  and  beast  of  the  fields, 
woods  and  prairies . 

What  do  our  farmer  friends  say  to  this  ? 
The  New  York  Herald  asked  some  of  the 
leading  clergymen  the  following  question, 
among  others  :  “  Is  it  his  right  or  a  peril¬ 

ous  blunder  for  a  minister  or  a  priest,  from 
the  pulpit  or  in  the  vestry,  to  instruct  the 
members  of  his  congregation  to  vote  for  or 
against  certain  men  or  political  parties  ?  ” 

Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  in  the  course  of  his 
reply,  said  that  he  had  never  made  a  po¬ 
litical  address.  He  would  deem  it  a  des¬ 
ecration  of  his  pulpit  and  his  sacristy  to 
use  either  for  political  purposes . 

Dr.  Heber  Newton  was  of  the  opinion 
that  as  citizens,  ministers  have  as  much 
right  to  take  part  in  all  political  discussions 
as  any  other  class  of  men.  As  citizens,  it 
is  as  much  their  duty  so  to  do  as  the  duty 
of  any  other  citizens.  When  the  political 
addresses  are  in  reality  addresses  upon 
applied  morals,  then,  if  it  is  not  their  duty 
to  speak,  he  does  not  know  whose  duty  it  is. 

Dr.  Talmage  said  that  iu  his  pulpit  he 
discusses  regularly  and  persistently  all  the 
principles  of  good  government,  the  requi¬ 
site  moral  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
office,  and  the  curse  of  political  corruption 
and  all  the  questions  of  honorable  citizen¬ 
ship . 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  men¬ 
tions  three  roses  as  in  his  opinion  the  most 
effective  for  dinner  table  decoration.  One 
is  Gloire  de  Paris.  In  reality  there  is  no 
such  rose.  It  is  Anne  de  Diesbach.  The 
second  is  ‘‘The  Rothschild.”  Does  he 
mean  Baron  or  Baroness  Rothschild  >  The 
third  is  Captain  Christy . 

Joaquin  Miller,  the  great  poet,  novelist 
and  horseman,  insists  that  a  horse  needs 
a  master,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  no 
mind  of  his  own.  He  must  feel  that  you 
are  his  master,  or,  at  least,  that  you  are 
neither  coward  nor  fool.  And  if  he  does 
not  feel  this  he  becomes  frightened  at 
everything— a  falling  leaf,  a  bird  by  the 
road,  a  bit  of  paper,  anything,  everything. 
He  is  trembling  with  fear,  for  he  knows 
you  are  also  afraid.  And  so,  not  from  any 
viciousness  at  all,  but  really  because  he  has 
no  rider  or  master,  he  runs  away . 

The  best  and  only  true  teacher  of  riding 
on  this  earth,  he  contends,  is  the  horse 
himself.  Sit  erect,  your  feet  well  down, 
loose  and  leisurely  and  so  submit  yourself 
to  his  motions.  Ride  alone  until  you  have 
learned  to  ride,  and  then  after  you  have 
learned  to  ride  you  will  never  make  one  of 
a  party  of  giggling  and  garrulous  idiots 
who  make  up  ‘‘the  riding  school.” . 

There  never  was  and  there  never  will  be 
an  English  horseman,  according  to  Mr. 
Miller.  These  people  are  islanders,  sailors; 
the  greatest  sailors  in  the  world  are  these 
gallant  Englishmen  ;  but  horsemen,  never; 
and  it  is  only  a  sort  of  “  bull-headedness  ” 
that  makes  them  stick  to  the  horse.  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  not,  therefore,  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Englishmen  in  their  treatment  of 
a  horse.  For  example,  England  is  a  breezy 
and  cool  land,  with  much  mud  and  no  flies 


or  mosquitoes.  But  this  vast  land  of  ours 
is  hot,  dry,  dusty  and  filled  with  flies  and 
mosquitoes  that  torment  horses  almost  to 
madness.  The  horse  needs  his  tail  here  as 
much  as  he  needs  his  teeth.  God  gave  it  to 
him,  and  if  you  have  the  ghost  of  a  heart 
you  will  let  him  keep  it.  If  this  low  class 
of  Americans  could  only  see  how  the  honest 
English  laugh  at  them  for  this  cruel  bit  of 
snobbery  as  practiced  on  their  helpless 

horses  ! . 

Ride  up  hill  and  down  hill  as  fast  as 
you  like,  so  far  as  the  strength  of  your 
horse  is  concerned.  For  a  horse  will  go 
much  further  and  much  faster  up  and  down 
a  hilly  road  than  on  a  continuously  level 
one.  The  reason  is  he  rests  his  level  road 
muscles  while  on  an  up  hill  road,  and  he 
rests  his  up-hill  road  muscles  while  on  a 
down-hill  road.  So  don’t  fear  for  the  hills. 
Your  horse  can  stand  all  the  up-hill  and 
down-hill  you  can . 


DIRECT. 

- Farm  Journal:  “  It  is  easier  to  buy  a 

good  soil  than  to  make  it,  and  cheaper  to 
buy  good  buildings  than  to  build  them.  If 
you  must  go  in  debt  for  a  farm  it  is  better 
to  go  deep  enough  to  buy  a  good  one  that 
will  pay  the  debt,  than  to  make  a  smaller 
debt  for  one  that  will  require  constant  out¬ 
lay  for  improvements.” 

“  The  farmers’  movement  is  growing 
rapidly,  perhaps  too  rapidly  to  make  good 
solid  timber.  Better  slow  and  sure.  Watch 
out  for  designing  men  within  and  without. 
Ask  what  is  right  and  fair,  and  then  stand 
together,  and  stand  fast,  and  you  will 
get  it.” 

- N.  Y.  Tribune:  ‘‘An  extensive  and 

expensive  experience  as  a  lender— resulting 
in  loss  to  him  of  perhaps  $50,000,  maybe 
twice  that  sum — led  Mr.  Greeley,  at  last,  to 
this  conclusion,  the  truth  of  which  will, 
we  think,  be  verified  by  observation  of 
others  :  ‘I  judge  that  at  least  nine  of  every 
ten  loans  to  the  needy  result  in  loss  to  the 
lender,  with  no  substantial  benefit  to  the 
borrower.  He  (the  latter)  thinks  his  first 
want  is  a  loan,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake. 
He  is  far  more  certain  to  set  resolutely  to 
work  without,  than  with,  that  pleasant 
but  baleful  accommodation.  Make  up  a 
square  issue — Work  or  starve  !  The  widow, 
the  orphan,  the  cripple,  the  invalid,  often 
need  alms,  and  should  have  them  ;  but  to 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  needy,  would-be 
borrowers  the  best  reponse  is  Nature’s — 
Root,  hog,  or  die  !’  ” 

- Western  Rural:  “When  you  see  a 

little  boy  so  pleased  to  see  his  father  come 
home  that  he  can  hardly  contain  himself 
you  may  know  that  his  father  is  providing 
for  a  lot  of  enjoyment  when  time  shall 
make  him  a  child  and  that  boy  a  man.” 

- Georgia  Journal:  “Thump  your 

head,  and  if  it  thumps  like  a  ripe  water¬ 
melon  keep  your  mouth  shut.” 

- Harper’s  Easy  Chair  :  “A  man  who 

is  habitually  mean,  selfish,  narrow,  is  a 
man  without  Christmas  m  his  soul.” 

“‘The  sense  of  duty,’  said  Webster,  in 
his  greatest  criminal  argument,  *  pursues 
us  ever.’  But  it  pursues  us  more  effect- 
vely  with  the  return  of  every  Christmas.” 

- Life  :  “  The  victory  for  the  woman 

who  works  is  practically  won.  But  a  harder 
thing  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  is  to  make 
the  woman  who  doesn’t  work  realize  that 
she  is  whipped.  The  tendering  of  the 
sword  was  doubtless  a  harder  thing  for 
both  Cornwallis  and  Lee,  than  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  future  as  defeated  warriors, 
but  they  both  had  to  come  to  it.  So  it  is 
bound  to  come  that  the  butterfly  woman 
will  have  to  acknowledge  that  she  is  only  a 
butterfly,  and  that  her  sister  in  the  plainer 
and  more  comfortable  garb  is  the  real  type 
of  the  American  woman.” 

“Mr.  Hayes,”  asked  Senator  Evarts, 
“did  you  ever  set  a  hen  on  a  scrambled 
egg  ?”  “  Yes,”  returned  Mr.  Hayes,  “one.” 
“  And  what  did  she  hatch  ?”  “  A  flne  fric¬ 
asseed  chicken.” 

- Harper’s  Editor’s  Drawer:  “The 

amount  that  a  good  woman  can  give  away 
is  only  measured  by  her  opportunity.  Her 
mind  becomes  so  trained  in  the  mystery  of 
this  pleasure  that  she  experiences  no  thrill 
of  delight  in  giving  away  only  the  things 
her  husband  does  not  want.  Her  office  in 
life  is  to  teach  him  the  joy  of  self-sacrifice. 
She  and  all  other  habitual  and  irreclaim¬ 
able  givers  soon  find  out  that  there  is  next 
to  no  pleasure  in  a  gift  unless  it  involves 
some  self  denial.” 

“  Let  one  consider  seriously  whether  he 
ever  gets  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  a  gift 
received  as  out  of  one  given.  It  pleases  him 
for  the  moment,  and  if  it  is  useful,  for  a 


long  time  ;  he  turns  it  over,  and  admires 
it ;  he  may  value  it  as  a  token  of  affection.” 

“  It  is  a  wonder  that  enlightened  people 
do  not  more  freely  indulge  in  giving  for 
their  own  comfort.  It  is,  above  all  else, 
amazing  that  so  many  imagine  they  are 
going  to  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  what 
they  leave  by  will.  They  may  be  in  a  state 
where  they  will  enjoy  it,  if  the  will  is  not 
fought  over ;  but  it  is  shocking  how  little 
gratitude  there  is  accorded  to  a  departed 
giver  compared  to  a  living  giver.  He 
couldn’t  take  the  property  with  him,  it  is- 
said;  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  some¬ 
body.  By  this  thought  his  generosity  is 
always  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 


!*U.$miatt*au£  writing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Four 
or  Six 
/Horses, 

„  , _ _ — - ,,  depending 

>eir  /  on  size  of 

Guiding:.  — —  ■  -  •  [  ’  plows,  and 

IO  acres  a  day  kind  of  work, 

instead  of  3.  One  mail  instead  of  three.  Especially 
adapted  to  traction  engine.  Uses  wheel  landside  which 
resists  pressure  of  three  furrows.  No  bottom  or  side 
friction.  Weight  of  furrows,  frame  and  plowman  car¬ 
ried  on  three  greased  spindles.  Draft  reduced  to  low¬ 
est  possible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running 
on  team.  Lever  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach 
Easier  Driving,  Straigliter  Furrows,  and 
9  i  PUT CD  FI  D  A  CT  than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Llun  I  Lit  Unttrl  Adjustable  frame— can 
be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will  Made  with  stubble, 
■od  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  10  or  12  inch  cut 

SOUTH  bend; 
INDIANA. 

rs'l  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 

on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book.  “FIN  ON  THE  FARM*”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO. 


CROWN 


GRASS 

SEEDER. 


SOWS  EVENLY  AND  ACCURATELY 


EASILY 

ADJUSTED 

for  desired 
quantities. 


regardless  of  wind  and  weather. 


Eight,  Strong, 


The  very  BEST 
Machine  ever  made 
to  sow  Clover  and 
Timothy.  Send  for  circulars  of 
this  Seeder  and  the  "Cr»WB  Gri'.s 


Every  one 
warranted. 

Gearing, 
friction, 
agitator 
not  affected 
by  weather 
Fertilizer  Orill.” 


CROWN  MFG. CO., Phelps  N.Y 


Save  Yeae 

HKND8 

TIM* 

Am 

WONBV 

*T  VSOtS 


Ht.  *17 15.  *88 
AMERICAN  CORN  HUSKER.  Very 

liberal  discomfits  t*  the  trade.  Write  for  special  price*. 
Single  Peg  za  cents  in  stamps.  Manufactured  by 

KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  BLOOMIIMTM,  ILL. 


SCRIBNER’S 


AND 

LOG  BOOK, 

Over  One  Million  Sold. — Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  ■  f  lumber,  logs,  planks,  timber ;  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  ;  wood  measure,  speed  of  circular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables,  felling  trees,  growth  of  trers,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  iu  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W  FISHER,  Box  238.  Rochester,  New  York. 


HOMES  FOR  ALL 


in  the  South 
along  tne 
line  of  the 


MOBILE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD.  Cheap  lands, 
good  health,  goon  water,  a  miiu  climate,  good  markets 
for  your  prouucts,  and  m  fact  all  that  conduces  to 
success  in  Agricultural  aud  Mechanical  pursuits.  You 
can  purchase  ROUND  TRIP  LAN  U-sE LK  Ellis’ 
TICKETS  VIA  THE  MO^FlE  A  Ahi~'uaTH 

RoAO.  from  b'l*.  LQLJ1S,  )lii„  to  almost  any 

poTuTiu  our  territory,  at  very  low  rates,  GOOD  FOR 
FORTY  DAY  S  from  date  of  sale,  with  privilege  of 
STOPPING  OFF  AT  PLEASURE  south  of  the 
OHIO  1:1  ver^T’otTurTKer^nTormanon  iu  regard  to 
rates  address  J,  N.  EUERLE,  Land  and  Immigra¬ 
tion  Agent,  No.  423  Chestnut  Street,  ST.  LOUIS. 
.MO.,  or  G.  \V.  KING,  General  Passenger  Agent 
M.&O.R.R.,  MOBILE,  ALA.  Address  the  ALA. 
BAM  A  LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
or  HENRY  FONDE.  Pres.,  MOBILE,  ALA.,  for 


circulars  or  other 
information  lu  re¬ 
gard  to  land 


IN  ALABAMA. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Laud. 

Good  Butler  Farm. 

Good  Truck  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Twenty -seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  one 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

May  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Two  houses,  big 
baru.  etc. 

Address  “  FARM,"  care  The  Rural  New-\torkeb. 
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The  London  Live  Stock  Journal,  which  is  making 
the  most  of  every  rumor  regarding  cattle  diseases 
in  this  country,  has  the  following  to  say: 
“  Another  incident  that  calls  for  explanation  is  the 
silence  that  has  been  observed  concerning  the 
alleged  case  of  pleuro  pneumonia  in  New  Jersey. 
This  was  reported  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  paper,  but  we  have  seen  no 
further  notice  of  it  in  the  American  press.”  Cer¬ 
tainly.  Nothing  more  was  said  about  it  because 
there  was  nothing  to  say.  The  diseased  cattle  were 
discovered  and  promptly  slaughtered.  What  more 
is  there  to  say  about  them?  Our  friend  may  rest 
assured  that  American  cattlemen  are  far  more 
anxious  to  discover  and  kill  all  ailing  cattle  than 
the  English  papers  ever  can  be.  What  is  more,  we 
are  stamping  out  the  disease  a  good  deal  faster  than 
they  are  manufacturing  new  “  outbreaks.” 


You  are  not  a  money-making  machine  by 
nature. 


When  I  was  a  bay  on  my  grardfathor's  farm, 

I  got  In  the  hahlt  of  ‘making  a  face  ” 

To  show  my  dlspUasure -Grandmother's  alarm. 

As  she  pointed  at  me  was  awful  to  trace. 

Don’t  make  up  a  face !  Don’t  make  up  a  face  ! 
S’pose  it  should  fre  ze  so,  then  -what  a  disgrace  ! 

I  looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror  one  day. 

Ami  made  up  the  very  worst  “  face”  I  could  screw. 
The  sight  of  it  drove  all  my  pleasure  away, 

The  old  lacy’s  wanting  just  frightened  me  through. 
Don't  make  uo  a  face!  Don't  make  up  a  face ! 
S'pose  It  should  freeze  so,  then  what  a  disgrace  ! 
Now  heed  ye  the  warning,  ye  people  who  say 
Keen  things  that  are  spiteful  and  think  you  are  smart 
Suppose  they  should  rankle  and  sting  us  alway, 

And  .ton  lose  control  of  them  after  they  start  ? 

Don't  make  up  a  face !  Don’t  make  up  a  face ! 
S’pose  It  should  freeze  so,  then  what  a  disgrace! 


The  best  evidence  of  holidays  wisely  spent  will 
be  given  on  the  morning  of  January  second.  A 
bright  head  and  a  light  heart,  or  a  dull  head  and  a 
heavy  heart  will  tell  the  story.  There  is  little  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  wishing  a  “Happy  New  Year!”  to  a 
man  that,  from  holiday  excesses,  is  inclined  to  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  born. 


It  is  a  pity  that  there  should  not  be  a  practical 
way  by  which  hungry  land  might  enter  into  and  be 
the  recipient  of  the  good  things  that  the  holidays 
dispense  so  freely.  The  relations  between  the  jolly 
season  and  worn-out  lands  and  deserted  farms  are 
somewhat  close  and  interdependent,  though  we  are 
not  wont  to  consider  them  very  attentively  just  now. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  topics  we  have  for 
future  discussion  is  that  of  the  situation  of  a  young 
dairy  farmer  in  Pennsylvania.  His  milk  business 
does  not  pay  as  it  should,  and  he  has  serious 
thoughts  of  making  a  desperate  plunge — selling  all 
his  cows,  growing  grain,  straw,  hay  and  potatoes, 
and  depending  entirely  upon  chemical  fertilizers 
and  city  stable  manure  with  green  manuring. 
Will  it  pay  him?  Hundreds  of  men  are  debating 
the  same  question,  and  we  mean  to  put  all  the  facts 
before  them.  Let  all  hands  be  well  defended — the 
cows,  the  bull,  the  farm  chemical  fertilizers  and 
the  hired  man. 


Urine  is  a  poorly  balanced  manure  because  it  is 
weak  in  phosphoric  acid.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  we  could  use  some  phosphatic  substance,  like 
“floats”  or  finely  ground  phosphate  rock,  as  an 
absorbent,  we  could  save  the  liquid  manure,  and 
add  the  needed  amount  of  phosphoric  acid — kill 
two  birds  with  one  rock,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Bowker 
tells  us  that  this  has  proved  a  failure  in  his  experi¬ 
ments,  for  the  reason  that  the  rock  contained  too 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  which  acted  to  free  the 
ammonia  ;  so  that  while  an  addition  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  was  secured,  it  was  made  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  far  more  valuable  ammonia. 


A  Pennsylvania  friend  sends  us  this  note : 
“  When  next  the  spirit  moves  The  Rural  to  take 
the  farmer  to  task  for  permitting  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  fruit  and  other  products  to  gravitate 
to  the  outside,  let  it  look  around  and  see  if  it  can 
find  any  editorial  brethren  who  are  sometimes  in 
the  habit  of  sending  the  finest  issues  of  their  paper 
as  specimens  to  prospective  subscribers.”  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  recognize  the  word  “  finest  ”  at  all. 
We  aim  to  put  into  each  issue  of  the  paper  the  best 
work  and  thought  we  can  muster.  We  have  al¬ 
ways  said  that  the  only  fair  way  to  judge  a  paper 
is  to  take  it  for  10  weeks — start  anywhere.  No 
man  can  issue  10  “  finest  numbers”  in  succession. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  make  itself  grow  from  week 
to  week. 


One  of  our  Wisconsin  friends  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  note:  “The  millers  in  this  State  refuse  to 
grind  Japanese  Buckwheat  because,  they  say,  it 
makes  bitter  flour.  Do  the  millers  of  the  Eastern 
States  grind  it?  Does  it  make  good  flour  else¬ 
where  ?  ”  The  writer  used  considerable  flour  made 
from  Japanese  Buckwheat  last  year,  and  gave  it  a 
careful  test  by  the  side  of  other  reliable  brands.  It 
was  voted  first  class  in  all  respects,  being,  to  his 
taste,  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  samples  tested. 
Some  millers  in  New  York  State  use  the  Japanese 
Buckwheat,  while  others  follow  the  example  of 
these  Wisconsin  millers.  We  do  not  believe  their 
action  is  justifiable.  It  seems  to  use  like  the  action 
of  the  Michigan  millers  towards  Clawson  Wheat 
when  that  variety  was  first  grown.  What  is  there 
about  Japanese  Buckwheat  that  will  make  bitter 
flour  ?  Let  some  of  our  experts  tell  us. 


The  Farmers1  Alliance  is  not  at  all  a  unit  on  the 
proposed  Sub -Treasury  scheme.  One  section  hotly 
indorses  the  measure,  while  another  condemns  it  as 
“class  legislation,”  granting  special  privileges  to 
the  farmer  which  are  denied  to  other  workers. 
One  thing  was  clearly  brought  out  at  the  recent 
Alliance  convention — the  Sub-Treasury  plan  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  financial  scheme  which 
the  Alliance  wishes  to  substitute  for  our  national 
banking  system.  As  is  well  known,  the  Alliance 
wishes  to  do  away  with  national  banks  and  issue 
money  directly  to  the  people.  But  if  the  banks  are 
abolished,  how  can  the  money  be  brought  into  cir¬ 
culation?  Through  the  warehouses  proposed  by  the 
Sub-Treasury  bill,  the  government  would  issue 
money  in  exchange  for  the  products  which  the 
farmer  would  have  to  store.  The  government 
would  thus  take  the  place  of  middleman  and 
banker  and,  as  the  Alliance  fondly  hopes,  wipe  out 
the  extortionate  profits  of  the  money-lender  and 
the  speculator.  There  is  one  thing  about  this 
scheme  that  must  be  admitted  by  its  most  ardent 
supporters :  it  is  entirely  an  experiment.  No  one 
can  tell  just  how  it  would  work.  One  can  guess  at 
it  or  tell  what  it  would  probably  do,  but  that  is  all. 
The  American  people  would  never  be  willing  to  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  large  scale  with  a  plan  that  has  in  it 
such  possibilities  for  failure. 


Just  at  present  is  a  good  time  to  biiy,  but  a  poor 
time  to  sell  ?  Why?  Because  the  “  stringency  in 
the  money  market  ”  diminishes  the  amount  of  cash 
available  for  buying  and  selling  goods,  for  paying 
taxes  and  debts  and  making  settlements.  In  ordin¬ 
ary  times  men  can  do  a  “  paper  ”  business,  without 
handling  large  amounts  of  cash,  but  when  the 
amount  of  cash  becomes  limited  people  become  un¬ 
easy  and  refuse  to  accept  “  paper  ”  until  they  are 
convinced  that  there  is  plenty  of  cash  back  of  it. Then 
people  are  obliged  to  sell  “securities,”  notes,  live 
stock,  land  or  other  property  that  represent  actual 
cash  value.  But  in  these  forced  sales  the  price  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  buyer  and  not  by  the  seller.  The 
holder  of  securities  must  let  them  go  for  what  the 
buyer  will  pay  or  for  what  his  cash  necessities 
force  him  to  accept.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the 
securities-  is  not  affected.  When  cash  once  more 
becomes  plentiful  the  market  price  rises  and  a 
profit  is  made.  The  man  who  always  has  a  little 
cash  ahead  is  great.  The  difference  between  the 
cash  price  and  credit  price  of  any  article  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  difference  between  a  bank  account  and 
a  bank  debt.  Another  point  in  this  connection  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  reasons  given  above,  now  is 
the  most  profitable  time  to  buy  farm  property. 
City  men  who  desire  to  obtain  farms  will  never 
find  a  better  time  than  the  present  to  buy  them. 


The  Cherokee  Strip  or  Outlet  is  an  oblong  tract 
of  land  containing  6,022,244  acres  north  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory  and  south  of  Kansas.  Prior  to  1888, 
it  was  leased  from  the  Indians  for  a  nominal  rent 
by  the  Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association, 
which  sublet  grazing  privileges  to  a  number  of 
cattle  kings  and  syndicates.  Since  then  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  occupied  the  land  in  a  high  handed  way 
without  any  valid  title,  and  over  500,000  of  its 
cattle  are  still  reported  to  be  in  the  territory,  de¬ 
spite  the  President’s  proclamation  ordering  their 
expulsion  not  later  than  last  October.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  ever  had  any 
right  to  even  lease  the  territory  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  government,  and  that  has  never  been 
granted.  The  treaty  of  1828  ceded  the  tract  to  the 
Cherokees  in  perpetuity  as  an  outlet  to  the  buffalo 
ranges  west  of  the  100th  meridian,  but  it  was  never 
conveyed  to  them  in  fee  simple.  Now  that  the 
buffalo  has  disappeared  and  the  Indians  have  other 
means  of  subsistence,  the  object  for  which  the 
grant  was  made  has  ceased  to  exist.  The  Cherokee 
Strip  Association,  however,  appears  determined  to 
acquire  the  ownership  of  it.  It  first  offered  $2,000,- 
000  to  the  Indians  for  it,  then  raised  the  bid  to 
$10,000,000,  and  finally  to  $20,000,000.  It  is  reported 
that  English  capitalists  are  to  be  invited  to  invest 
in  the  land.  The  country,  however,  is  wanted  for 
white  settlers,  and  they  should  have  it.  It  is 
splendidly  adapted  for  grazing,  and  at  small  expense 
for  irrigation  its  fertile  plains  could  be  converted 
into  rich  farms.  Indeed  the  valleys  of  the  Cimar¬ 
ron  and  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  are  suscept¬ 
ible  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  water  channels.  Good  public  land  fit  for 
agriculture  is  already  very  scarce.  The  Western 
pioneers  urgently  demand  that  this  territory  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and  are  not  likely  to 


view  with  patient  toleration  the  efforts  of  a  syndi¬ 
cate  of  earth-grabbers  to  gain  possession  of  it.  The 
government  should  lose  no  time  to  abate  whatever 
claims  the  Indians  may  have  to  it,  and  annex  it  to 
Oklahoma  for  settlement.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  it  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
speculative  syndicate,  native  or  foreign. 


Two  years  ago  Benjamin  R.  Tillman  was  an  ener¬ 
getic  but  unknown  farmer;  to  day  he  is  the  best 
known  State  Governor  in  the  Union,  and  though 
his  policy  is  bitterly  opposed  by  a  strong  minority 
in  his  own  State  and  in  some  points  strongly  dis¬ 
approved  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  still  the  general  drift  of 
opinion  is  that  if  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  stuff 
the  farmers  can  supply  for  governors,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  country  if  more  use  were  made 
of  it.  Some  of  the  chief  points  of  his  inau¬ 
gural  must  meet  with  general  commendation. 
Lynch  law,  which  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  State, 
especially  as  colored  people  were  almost  its  exclu¬ 
sive  victims,  must  cease,  even  if  to  accomplish  this 
end  every  sheriff  in  the  State  must  be  removed. 
The  law’s  delay  must  stop;  one  fair,  speedy  trial 
must  end  each  case.  “Tax-dodgers,”  corporate 
and  others,  must  be  made  to  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  burdens  of  the  State.  The  State  mili¬ 
tary  school  must  be  abolished,  and  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  it  used  for  a  girls’  school,  which  shall  teach 
useful  arts  and  eschew  ornamental  accomplish¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  praiseworthy  ring  of  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  his  recommendations,  and  with  a  four- 
fifths  majority  of  the  legislature  behind  him,  the 
Farmer  Governor  of  South  Carolina  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  secure  legislation  in  favor  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions. 


We  could  fill  an  entire  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  the  letters  of  those  who  write  commending 
our  plan  for  conducting  “Farm  Politics.”  There 
are  plenty  of  people  who  do  not  indorse  state¬ 
ments  they  have  seen  in  that  department ;  but  all 
seem  to  agree  that  a  fair  and  candid  discussion  of 
National  legislation  as  it  affects  agriculture,  can¬ 
not  help  being  of  great  advantage.  Many  other 
papers  have  started  such  departments ;  but  their 
discussions  seem  to  be  more  or  less  cramped.  One 
is  the  organ  of  some  farmers’  association,  while 
another  either  has  some  personal  grievance  to  fight 
for  or  is  so  firmly  welded  to  some  special  idea  or 
party  that  it  cannot  be  just  and  fair  to  all.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  puts  the  cause  of  agriculture  above  party. 
At  the  same  time  it  fully  understands  the  strength 
of  party  ties  and  the  difficulties  men  of  mature  age 
experience  in  believing  their  party  capable  of 
wrong.  We  shall  open  this  page  wide  to  all  men 
who  will  discuss  political  affairs  as  they  relate  to 
farmers.  We  realize  that  great  industrial  changes 
are  going  on  and  that  farmers  are  full  of  discontent 
and  unrest.  What  is  needed  to  restore  confidence 
and  prosperity  ?  New  legislation  or  a  correction  of 
old  legislation  ?  Higher  intelligence  or  better  busi¬ 
ness  ability  ?  These  are  the  things  we  want  to  find 
out,  and  for  this  reason  we  invite  farmers  of  all 
parties  and  sections  as  well  as  of  all  organizations 
and  creeds  to  come  together  and  “talk  it  over,” 
dropping  party,  creed,  sectional  or  society  feeling 
in  an  effort  to  learn  what  is  best  for  the  American 
farmer. 


BREVITIES. 

If  you'd  turn  the  farmers’  movement 
At  the  crossroads  to  the  right. 

Up  the  road  that  leads  lo  freedom. 

Past  the  paih  that  ends  In  night, 

I  would  frame  this  simple  platform, 

To  be  pasted  In  your  hat. 

Now  the  big  procession’s  started, 

Keep  her  moving— to  do  that 
Keep  vour  head  cool, 

Keep  your  head  cool, 

Don’t  slop  over. 

Don’t  act  the  fool. 

Why  not  halter-break  the  rani  ? 

Where  shall  we  go  for  potash  ? 

Are  you  a  book-keeping  farmer  ? 

Who  rides  on  ignorance  rides  a  mule. 

When  the  shoe  pinches  an  error  clinches. 

Do  bees  need  a  bounty  to  make  them  take  more  honey  ? 

Put  a  fair  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  fun  you  get  out 
o#.14fe. 

Dio  the  phosphoric  acid  out  of  your  head.  It  is  worth 
$1,000,000  per  ton  in  making  plans  for  next  year’s  work. 

Notice  that  we  begin  on  page  891,  a  series  of  articles  by 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  favorite  contributor,  Mrs.  Mary  Wager- 
Fisher. 

The  revolution  iu  South  Carolina  is  complete.  Senator 
Hampton  has  been  defeated  for  the  Senate  by  a  man  un¬ 
known  to  the  country  at  large. 

Lawyers  like  litigation.  Doctors  desire  disease.  Rail¬ 
roads  require  raised  rates.  Saloons  seek  soul-sellers. 
Farmers  nud  feeding  fussy  factory  folks  funereal  fun. 

Here  we  have  the  Director  of  the  Iowa  Station  telling 
us  that  he  hauled  420  loads  of  manure  last  winter  from 
town  for  use  on  the  station  farm.  There  is  a  bottom  then 
to  Iowa  soil  ? 

We  hope  some  of  our  readers  are  trying  the  plan  of 
keeping  the  hen  manure  wet.  We  have  described  the 
process  several  times.  There  is  ammonia  in  this  process. 
Ammonia  is  but  another  name  for  cash. 

A  PRIVATE  letter  from  Mississippi  informs  us  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  selling  their  half  crop  of  cotton  at  cents— a 
lower  price  than  last  year.  Will  cotton  cloth  bo  cheaper 
in  consequence  of  this  drop  in  price  of  the  raw  product  ? 
Who  gets  the  difference  then  f 

The  R.  N.-Y.  learns  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  at  its 
next  meeting  in  February  will  declare  a  “boycott”  against 
all  papers  that  do  not  support  its  views.  This  will  be  an 
unwise  and  foolish  proceeding.  The  “boycott”  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  weapon— dangerous  for  the  handler. 

2135.  Jf  that  number,  2135,  appears  on  your  address 
label,  it  indicates  that  your  subscription  expires  with 
the  last  number  of  this  year.  Have  you  renewed  yet  ? 


Profitable  Farming  de¬ 
pends  as  much  on  sell¬ 
ing  as  on  producing . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER’S 


A  crop  which  is  well 
grown  is  only  half 
way  to  market. 


MARKET,  CROP  AND  NEWS  SPECIAL. 


TRADEWISE. 

Financial — Money  continues  close,  and 
business  is  unsettled.  There  is  too  much 
uncertainty  on  every  hand  for  trading  to 
be  anything  more  than  for  pressing  wants. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  the 
temper  of  commercial  affairs  was  dispirit¬ 
ing  through  last  week.  Most  merchandise 
had  been  ranging  at  low  prices  for  some 
time  in  the  general  disturbed  outside  af¬ 
fairs,  and  it  needed  only  breathing  spells 
in  the  money  strain  to  bring  about  at¬ 
tempts  for  a  reaction.  The  low  rates  for 
exchange  hindered  exporters  in  operations 
all  through  the  week.  However,  toward 
the  close  there  was  just  a  slight  turn  to 
improvement  in  business  matters,  and  gen¬ 
eral  traders  had  hopes  of  a  gradual  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  depression.  A  fair  quantity 
of  wheat  went  to  the  other  side  for  the 
week  by  considering  shipments  from  all 
Atlantic  ports.  The  statistical  position  of 
wheat  is  good,  and  seemingly  awaits  only 
a  normal  look  of  outside  affairs  for  strength 
of  prices.  The  general  deliveries  of  produce 
to  marketable  centers  at  the  West  have 
fallen  off,  indicating  an  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  farmers  to  part  with  supplies 
through  the  forced  weakness  of  prices  on 
the  money  conditions.  The  cotton  plant¬ 
ers,  however,  in  their  large  holdings,  have 
been  anxious  to  realize  for  money  needs. 
Exporters  who  have  responded  freely  direct¬ 
ly  have  taken  up  large  lots  of  the  staple  at 
prices  in  their  favor.  The  hog  products 
have  suffered  in  the  unexpected  full  ave¬ 
rage  weights  of  the  hogs  arriving,  as  well 
as  in  the  large  number. 

Future  Prices  —As  is  shown  in  another 
column,  prices  of  all  farm  products,  except 
hay,  average  higher  than  for  many  years. 
This  arises  largely  from  decreased  yields. 
There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
attribute  this  increase  largely  to  the 
McKinley  Bill.  Were  this  the  case  entire¬ 
ly,  future  prices  would  unquestionably  be 
higher.  The  tariff  can  increase  the  price 
obtained  for  farm  products  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  rate  of  duty  imposed.  Take  the 
single  item  of  potatoes;  one  year  ago  the 
outside  price  was  $3  per  barrel  m  this 
market ;  to  day  the  outside  price  is  $3  25. 
The  new  duty  increases  this  price  less  than 
30  cents.  Mr.  G.  S.  Palmer  puts  the  matter 
thus:  For  instance,  to-day  we  receive  a 
large  invoice  of  potatoes  from  one  of  the 
isles  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The 
same  steamer  calls  at  a  seaport  in  Maine 
bringing  also  potatoes  from  our  Maine 
farmers.  All  are  sold  on  the  same  market 
and  at  the  same  value.  We  make  out  our 
statement  of  sales  for  each,  but  the 
United  States  Government  steps  in  and 
says,  from  the  Prince  Edward  Island  farm¬ 
er’s  shipment,  you  must  deduct  $75  for  each 
100  sacks  of  potatoes  for  the  privilege  of  sell¬ 
ing  his  goods  in  our  American  market.  The 
farmer  in  Maine,  this  side  of  the  border, 
receives  his  sales  in  full  without  deducting 
this  tax.  A  year  ago  potatoes  were  selling 
in  the  distant  States  of  Michigan,  Iowa  and 
Ill.  from  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  for  the 
reason  that  they  had  a  large  surplus  ;  they 
were  wauted  in  our  Eastern  markets,  the 
crop  here  was  very  short,  but  they  were  de¬ 
barred  from  marketing  here  from  the  fact 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  low 
rates  of  freight  from  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
and  other  foreign  ports,  which  were  about 
one  third  less  than  from  the  above  States. 
Any  surplus  this  year  has  found  profitable 
outlets  East,  as  the  increase  in  the  tariff 
acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  low 
rates  of  freight  from  Great  Britain.  *  *  * 
A  further,  aud  no  small  advantage,  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  be  gained  to  us  by  what  is 
known  as  the  Reciprocity  plan,  by  opening 
up  new  markets  that  are  almost  closed  to 
us  by  the  prohibitory  tariff  imposed  on  our 
products, which  are  a  virtual  necessity  to  the 
subjects  of  those  governments;  for  instance, 
Spain  imposes  upon  our  products,  which 
are  demanded  by  her  people,  especially  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  duties  that  are 
enormous,  and  which  I  cau  verify  by  docu¬ 
ments  in  my  possession,  are  as  follows : 
Apples,  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  barrel,  potatoes, 
$1.50  to  $1.75  a  barrel ;  flour  from  $5  to  $6 
a  barrel,  etc.  On  our  meats  aud  pro¬ 
visions  they  are  equally  high,  rang¬ 
ing  from  three  to  nine  cents  a 


pound,  while  we  admit  their  principal 
products  entirely  free  to  our  markets;  such 
as  sugar,  coffee,  pine  apples,  etc.  Canada 
and  the  provinces  impose  also  a  heavy  duty 
on  the  full  line  of  agricultural  and  fruit 
products  and  if  it  is  finally  considered  to 
the  advantage  of  the  United  States  to  open 
its  markets  free  to  that  government,  she 
will  be  compelled  likewise  to  remove  the 
duties  on  our  products  seeking  a  market 
there.  This  same  treaty  can  undoubtedly 
be  carried  out  in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  other  foreign  ports  that  are  seeking 
our  markets,  and  in  fact  are  using  them  as 
an  outlet  for  their  products,  without  due 
consideration  being  shown  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Mice  are  causing  serious  loss  to  Belgian 
farmers. 

The  harvest  has  begun  in  Maine — ice  har¬ 
vest  we  mean. 

Hog  cholera  Is  prevalent  in  and  around 
Rockville,  Conn. 

Cuba  is  anxious  for  a  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

Stamboul  lowered  his  record  to  2:11  at 
Stockton,  Cal.,  recently. 

One  steamer  from  Montreal  to  Aberdeen 
lost  162  head  of  cattle  overboard  on  her  voy¬ 
age  over. 

Germany  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
corn  to  half  a  mark  (12}£  cents)  per 
100  pounds. 

That  fatal  disease,  blackleg,  has  attacked 
several  cattle  near  Paris,  Ill.,  and  a  general 
epidemic  is  feared. 

The  Orpington  cockerel  which  took  sec¬ 
ond  prize  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  (Lon¬ 
don)  sold  for  about  $70. 

The  Crow  Indians  have  sold  1,850,000 
acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Big  Horn 
River,  Montana,  for  $946,000. 

A  tale  comes  to  us  from  London  of  a  man 
who  hypnotized  a  hen  and  compelled  her 
to  hatch  a  brood  of  chicks  contrary  to  her 
own  volition. 

Cattle  thieves  stole  large  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  while  the  cattlemen  were  removing 
their  herds  from  the  Cherokee  Strip.  One 
man  lost  300  head. 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  in 
keeping  Montana  cattle  from  entering 
Canadian  territory  in  search  of  food.  Prices 
of  stock  are  extremely  low. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  honorable 
Vermont  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
agricultural  bill,  was  hissed  as  he  debarked 
from  the  train  upon  his  arrival  home. 

The  wheat  blockade  continues  in  the 
Grande  Ronde  Valley,  Washington.  The 
few  cars  secured  are  totally  inadequate  to 
move  the  crop  and  prices  are  consequently 
low. 

The  phylloxera  is  reported  to  be  m  aking 
deep  inroads  in  many  of  the  Napa  County, 
California,  vineyards,  and  parties  have 
determined  to  grub  out  their  entire  vine¬ 
yards. 

The  House  has  passed  a  bill  allowing  a 
rebate  on  tobacco  on  hand  when  the 
McKinley  Bill  went  into  force, the  provision 
alio  wing  this  having  been  carelessly  omitted 
by  the  clerks  in  engrossing  the  bill. 

Representatives  of  the  Confederation  of 
Farmers  and  Laborers  of  Illinois,  met  at 
Springfield,  Wednesday,  and  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  favoring  the  election  of  a  practical 
farmer  for  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State. 

A  decree  issued  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture  forbids  the  importation  into 
France  and  the  transport  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  pigs  from  Belgium  and  Holland,  either 
by  the  land  or  sea  frontiers  till  further 
notice. 

Gen.  Gordon,  the  newly-elected  Senator 
from  Georgia,  has  just  become  a  member 
of  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  It  is  a  pretty 
open  secret  that  he  secured  his  election  by 
promising  to  stand  up  for  the  programme 
of  the  order. 

Massachusetts  is  having  considerable 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  $15,000  granted 
by  Congress  for  experiment  purposes: 
not,  in  finding  an  institution  to  take  it, 
however,  for  the  Agricultural  College  at 


Amherst  wants  it  all,  and  is  averse  to 
dividing. 

Of  the  100  members  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  45 
are  farmers  and  21  are  lawyers,  the  other  34 
being  representatives  of  20  or  more  callings. 
The  Senate  will  have  21  lawyers,  15  farmers 
and  14  others  of  different  occupations  out 
of  a  total  of  50. 

A  Barbed  Wire  Trust  was  not  formed  on 
account  of  quarrels  among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  over  patents  held  by  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  firm.  This  firm  say:  “We  do 
not  desire  to  raise  the  price  of  barbed  wire, 
as  we  are  making  plenty  of  money  at  the 
present  rates.”  Good  for  them! 

The  English  Board  of  Trade  has  decided 
not  to  allow  several  vessels  now  in  this 
country  to  carry  cattle  in  midwinter  at 
all  and  has  forbidden  their  clearance  at  the 
English  Consulates.  The  Board  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  preventing  all  tramp 
vessels  from  carrying  cattle  in  winter. 

The  Steel  Patents  Company,  which  con¬ 
trols  the  patents  for  making  basic  steel, 
finally  has  decided  to  sell  to  outside  manu¬ 
facturers  the  right  to  use  the  process  upon 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  $1  per  ton  which  is 
considered  a  very  reasonable  royalty.  This 
will  undoubtedly  cheapen  largely  basic 
slag,  which  is  becoming  such  an  important 
element  in  fertilizers. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made  its 
report  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  It  claims 
to  have  discovered  the  principle  of  inocula¬ 
tion  for  diseases  prior  to  Dr.  Koch.  Also  in 
relation  to  dfseases  of  swine  the  Bureau 
claims  that  its  researches  have  been  in  the 
main  successful.  With  reports  of  cholera 
among  the  herds  of  several  different  States, 
these  researches  should  be  put  to  a  practical 
test. 

The  German  Minister  of  Agriculture 
proposes  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  lymph  is 
sufficient,  to  have  the  effect  of  Dr.  Koch’s 
discovery  tried  on  cattle  and  swine,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  enormous  loss 
caused  by  tuberculosis  among  those 
animals.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  benefit 
to  the  farmer  in  saving  his  cattle  and  hogs 
will  be  only  second  to  that  conferred  upon 
humanity  by  the  new  curative  agent. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  Watsonville, 
California,  to  form  a  Beet  Growers’  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  more  general 
knowledge  regarding  the  growing  of  beets 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  By  the 
way,  the  California  papers  report  more 
dead  beets  congregated  in  Watsonville 
than  in  any  town  in  the  State,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  it  is,  that  they  are 
driven  into  town  instead  of  being  driven 
out  as  is  usually  the  case. 

Representatives  of  the  barbed  wire 
manufacturers  met  last  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  response  to  a  circular  sent  out  by 
J.  W.  Gates,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Wire  Works.  The  objects  of  the  meeting 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  a  reply  of 
Mr.  Gates  to  a  query  upon  this  point:  “It 
is  our  intention  to  put  up  the  prices  on 
barbed  wire  one  cent  per  pound  and 
form  a  trust,  and  we  are  going  right  at  it 
in  a  businesslike  manner.” 

The  Government  agent  in  charge  of  the 
enumeration  of  range  cattle  says  that  the 
returns,  so  far,  show  that  in  the  rain  re¬ 
gions  the  cattle  lands  had  decreased,  and  in 
the  rainless  regions  the  sheep  boom  had 
driven  out  cattle  to  a  large  extent.  Wnile 
the  last  census  showed  over  13,000,000  head 
of  cattle,  this  would  possibly  not  show  over 
10,000,000,  and  while  it  showed  19,000,000 
sheep,  this  census  would  likely  show  2S,- 
000,000.  The  hog  ranches  had  possibly  4,- 
000,000  hogs,  the  last  census  showing  double 
that  number. 

The  Offer  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Cherokee 
Strip  has  incited  the  renewal  of  an  offer  of 
$20,000,000  which  was  made  to  the  Chero- 
kees  two  years  ago  by  a  syndicate  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Denver  and  Chicago  men,  whose 
idea  was  to  bond  the  Strip  in  England  for 
20  years  and  to  use  it  during  that  time  as 
grazing  ground  only,  and  then  sell  it  for 
$10  an  acre.  The  proposed  terms  are  $1,000,- 
000  down  and  the  other  $19,000,000  in  three 
months.  Thursday,  December  11,  another 
syndicate  offered  $35,000,000  for  the  land. 
It  is  said  to  be  genuine,  but  from  the  high 
figure,  it  looks  a  trifle  bogus. 


A  purchase  was  recently  made  of  a  tract 

of  forestland  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
containing  15,225  acres  for  $36,000.  The 
timber  is  mostly  spruce,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  because  of  its  enormous  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp.  The 
spruce  timber  is  disappearing  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  be  very  valuable. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  purchaser  bought  a 
tract  in  Essex  County,  and  has  ever  since 
carried  on  lumbering  on  it,  being  careful  to 
take  only  trees  of  a  certain  size  and  leaving 
the  hard  wood  undisturbed.  This  is  the 
kind  of  forest  preservation  that  is  to  be 
commended. 

Hampton’s  defeat  for  U.  S.  Senator  in 
South  Carolina  has  bitterly  exasperated 
the  Straightouts,  who  swear  they  will  an¬ 
nihilate  Tillman  at  the  next  election. 
Hampton  has  already  been  nominated  by 
them  for  governor  in  1892.  His  defeat  by 
the  Alliance  is  held  to  portend  a  similar  fate 
for  Ingalls  by  the  same  agency  in  Kansas. 
J.  L.  M.  Irby,  the  new  Senator,  and  the 
youngest  of  them  all,  is  a  bright,  brave, 
rather  truculent  young  man,  one  of  Till¬ 
man’s  chief  lieutenants  and  Speaker  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives.  While  a 
staunch  Alliance  man,  he  will  seek  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  order  only  within  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  He  stands  for  .the  “new” 
Carolina  with  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  its  bitter  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  old  aristocratic  regime. 

The  annual  crop  of  reports  about  destitu¬ 
tion  and  suffering  in  the  newer  States  and 
Territories  is  being  harvested.  The  most 
deplorable  fact  in  connection  with  them  is 
that  they  are  too  often  true.  While  ap¬ 
peals  for  aid  are  being  made  for  the  desti¬ 
tute,  the  State  governments  and  immigra¬ 
tion  bureaus  almost  invariably  deprecate 
any  solicitation  of  outside  aid.  A  dispatch 
from  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  states  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Business 
Men’s  Association  have  administered  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Congressman  Hans- 
borough  for  introducing  a  resolution  in 
Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  destitute  citizens  of  North 
Dakota,  when  six  counties  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  alone  in  the  State  raised  during 
the  crop  season  of  1890  23,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  besides  other  cereals,  and  have 
loaned  to  wheat  buyers  of  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth  $400,000  during  the  last  30  days  to 
tide  them  over  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
stringency  in  Eastern!  money  markets. 
Will  those  who  have  plenty  aid  their  desti¬ 
tute  brother  farmers  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  vintage  of  France  is  reported  to  be 
very  large  this  year. 

The  movement  of  grain  and  other  prod¬ 
uce  in  the  interior  is  reported„light. 

California  pecans  are  reported  to  be  very 
fine  on  the  trees  thus  far  in  bearing? 

California  oranges  are  now  shipped  east¬ 
ward  daily.  Very  few  of  them  .reach  New 
York. 

The  Orange  Growers’  Association  at 
Riverside,  Cal.,  has  secured,  fumigating 
tents  and  apparatus  for  use  in  their 
orchards. 

All  the  school  children  of  Cal.  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist  in  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  wild  flowers  for  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Fair. 

The  Florida  Agricultural  Department 
estimates  that  the  orange  crop  of  the  State 
will  be  1,357,500  boxes,  or  63.per  cent  of  the 
crop  of  last  year. 

The  new  crop  of  Florida  oranges  is 
comiog  in  freely.  There  are  good  selec¬ 
tions  and  buyers  for  the  most  part  work 
upon  the  top  qualities;  all.other  grades  sell 
low. 

Cotton  is  not  arriving  herein  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  reasou  assigned  is  that  growers 
are  realizing  on  the  crop  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  exporters  are  making  engage¬ 
ments  direct. 

There  is  much  complaint  throughout 
Southern  Illinois  about  the  rotting  of 
sweet  potatoes.  In  some  houses  they  are 
keeping  very  well,  but  in  others  they  are 
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rotting  badly.  Shipments  of  potatoes  are 
being  made  as  fast  as  the  markets  will 
bear.  The  potatoes  in  the  affected  houses 
are  being  cleared  cut  first  aid  those  that 
are  keeping  well  will  be  held  as  long  as 
possible.  Many  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  this  early  decay,  and  among  them  is 
the  continued  warm  weather.  The  air  is 
soft,  balmy  and  spring  like,  producing  a 
swelling  of  the  fruit  buds. 

Cheese  seems  in  smaller  supply  than  last 
year.  The  Utica  Board  of  Trade  closed  its 
transactions  of  cheese  last  Monday  with  a 
total  sale  for  the  year  of  885,631  boxes 
against  441,386  last  year.  The  value  was 
$1,948,207  81,  against  $2  294  500.98  last  year, 
a  falling  off  of  $346,293  17.  The  general 
average  price  was  a  trifle  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  last  sales  ruled  at  eight 
cents.  The  Little  Falls  market  for  the 
year  aggregated  245,059  boxes,  against 
265,224  last  year,  at  a  value  of  $1,181,836  65, 
against  $1,337,776.38  last  year.  The  sales 
are  the  smallest  since  1886.  In  10  years  the 
sales  have  increased  25  per  cent,  and  the 
value  has  fallen  off  about  four  per  cent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
average  price  of  the  present  corn  crop  as 
50.1  cents  per  bushel,  against  28.  2  cents  for 
the  crop  of  1889,  arfTncrease  of  77  per-centr- 
It  is  the  highest  December  price  of  the  de¬ 
cade  except  that  of  18S1.  The  average  price 
then  rose  to  63  6  cents,  and  that  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  48.4,  with  a  better  crop 
than  the  present.  The  next  highest  aver¬ 
age  is  44.4  in  1887,  following  three  years  of 
large  crops  and  cheap  corn.  The  prices 
therefore  depend  upon  the  quantity  grown 
in  the  year  plus  the  reserves  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  The  present  average  shows 
that  small  crops  are  a  sure  cure  for  low 
prices,  and  that  the  law  of  demand  is  still 
the  main  factor  in  making  prices  and 
profits.  The  prices  in  the  seven  corn-sur¬ 
plus  States  are :  Ohio  51  cents,  Indiana  47, 
Illinois  43,  Iowa  41,  Missouri  44,  Kansas  51, 
Nebraska  48.  The  average  farm  value  of 
the  wheat  crop,  as  estimated,  is  84  cents 
per  bushel,  against  69.8  cents  for  1889,  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  on  the  price  of  last 
year.  The  value  of  wheat  is  affected  by 
the  harvests  of  other  countries,  as  corn  is, 
imperceptibly,  and  therefore  prices  are  not 
entirely  governed  ;by  the  size  of  the  home¬ 
grown  crop.  For.example,  the  crop  of  1885, 
though  smaller  than  the  present  one, 
brought  but  77  cents  in  December,  while 
the  crop  of  1882,  aggregating  over  500,000,- 
000  bushels,  the  second  largest  ever  grown, 
sold  at  88  cents'at  the  same  date.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  of  oats  is  42.2  cents,  against  23 
cents  last  year.  It  is  the  highest  reported 
since  1881.  An  examination  of  records  shows 
that  abundance  or  scarcity  [of  corn  materi¬ 
ally  affects  the  value  of  [this  crop,  the  two 
grains  being  largely  interchangeable  in  use. 
Rye  averages  62  9  cents,  and  barley  64.8,  the 
highest  for  each  [since  1881.  Buckwheat 
averages  57.7  cents,  an  advance  over  last 
year,  though  the  crop  is  larger.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  potato  crop  has  caused  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  values  in  [all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  averagejs  77.7  cents,  an  increase 
of  over  90  per  cent  over;  the  prices  of  the 
past  two  years.  The[ returns  show  slightly 
higher  prices  for  tobacco  than  have  pre¬ 
vailed  since  1887.  The  average  is  reported 
at  7.7  cents  per  pound.  Hay  alone  of  all 
farm  products  records  a  decline  from  last 
year.  The  present.'price  is  $7.74  per  ton  and 
the  slight  falling  off  is  due  to  the  increased 
product.  _ 
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Beans  have  decllucd  a  trifle  all  around.  Buyers 
take  only  enough  for  Immediate  needs,  hence  trade 
is  dull.  Any  heavy  receipts  would  depress  prices 
still  further. 

Marrows— New,  $2  008831)0;  New  Mediums  choice 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $3  85®  $3  40;  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4l)@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums.  $1  75® 
$2  15;  do  Marrow,  $2  65<g$2  85;  Green  Peas,  $1  05®$1  10. 

Butter  holds  its  own  well  under  light  receipts  of 
the  best  grades.  There  is  a  moderate,  steady  demand 
for  all  the  better  qualities  and  some  lines  show  a 
slight  rise  in  prices.  The  top  prices  are  obtainable 
only  for  fresh  made  butter  and  other  lots  will  bring 
lower  prices  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the 
fresh  made  in  quality  and  condition. 

Creamery.— Elgin.  best.  29&30C;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  2JS29C;  Western,  best,  29®29}<!C;  do  prime, 
26@27%c;  do  good,  24®26c  ;  do  poor,  20®22c  ;  West¬ 
ern  Imitation  Creamery,  prime,  22js25e:  do  fine, 
18®2lc  ;  do  pocr,  I3@15c.  DAiRY.-State,  best,  25@26c  '; 
do  prime,  22@23c;  do  good,  19®21c;  do  poor.  I4®isc  ; 
Western,  prime,  19®21c  ;  do  fair,  13®15c  ;  do  poor.  1’. 
®.2c;  do  factory,  best,  2l®23;  do  prime.  16®18c;  do 
good,  10813c. 

Cheese  is  unchanged  in  price  and  trade  is  quiet 
under  limited  demands.  The  export  demand  is 


small  and  home  trade  calls  only  for  best  grades. 
Goods  must  be  choice  to  bring  outside  quotations. 
Some  lots  of  fancy  cheese  went  out  last  week  to  I  ng- 
land  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

Fancy,  Sept., 934®- c:  line  9>4®9%c;  good,  S@8%;  fair. 
7®T94c ;  light  skims,  fi%®  6-bo ;  skims,  2®2%c.;  Ohio, 
Flat.  6%®9c. 

Egos  have  dropped  from  two  to  three  cents  pier 
dozen  on  different  grades  on  account  of  heavy  > e 
celpts  for  the  season.  TMs  is  unusual  as  the  holiday 
trade  generally  tabes  all  lnerease.  Any  iong-eon- 
tinued  cold  weather  will  probably  diminish  receipts 
and  restore  prices.  An  exceptional  shipment  of 
90  eases  of  eggs  to  Glasgow  was  made  at  the  close  of 
last  week. 

Near-by.  fresh.  288— c:  Canadian.  — ®— c;  Southern. 
23@24c:  Western,  best.  56 '27c;  Ice  house.  20@21c ; 
Limed,  21%@22>tc  ;  Fall  packed,  281123c. 

Fruits.— Apples  have  advanced  25  to  50  cents  per 
barrel  for  best  grades.  The  supply  Is  limited  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unfavorable  weather  for  shipping.  The 
demand  is  necessaiily  moderate,  and  any  large  In¬ 
crease  of  receipt b  would  tend  to  d '  press  prices. 
Grapes  have  dropped  In  price  on  account  of  a  de¬ 
creased  demand,  and  many  of  the  receipts  are  poor 
in  quality.  Cranberries  have  advanced  as  the  supply 
is  moderate,  and  demands  Increase  for  the  holiday 
season.  Florida  oranges  are  plentiful,  and  t  rices  are 
a  little  easier.  Other  fruits  show  little  change. 

Apples— N  Spy.  $3884  75  ;  Snow,  *3  50®$5  50;  King, 
*4  00®$5f0;  Ballwin,  $2  50@$5  00:  Green.  83  25 » $5  50: 
Ben  Davis,  $4  (  08  85  00:  common  to  good,  *1  00^83  25; 
Lemons,  per  box.  $.8  fV)3$5  <X);  Fears,  Cooking,  per 
bbl.,  $4  00®$5  00:  Seckel.  per  keg,  84i®$5:  Anjou,  do, 
$2  25®$3 00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $5(®$6:  Shrl’on  per 
keg  •  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $10 50® 813  per 
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crate  ;  Grapes,  Conccrd,  14®2ce  per  basket.  Catawba, 
14®58c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges,  $2  25®  $3  25  per 
box. 

Dried  Fruits.— California  dried  grapes  and  raisins 
are  In  large  supply  and  prices  have  lowered  materi¬ 
ally. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
13t6®l6c ;  poor,  12®  12Vtfc ;  coarse  cut,  8!^®9e ;  sliced, 
8@llc;  do  old.  3>^<aS$fc;  Chopped,  4®4t4c;  Coresand 
skins,  4®4‘4c.  Cherries,  new.  59®32c  ;  do,  old,  8®10r. 
Raspberries,  27®3'>c;  Blackberries,  8®9c ;  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18®19c :  Flums.  new.  10@12e:  Peaches, 
California  peeled.  80®S3c;  do  unpeeled.  16®  19c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6>4®7c ;  Apricots,  California,  17®2Cc; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15®17c. 

Game— The  demand  Is  good.  Quail  have  been  In 
moderate  supply  and  sell  readily.  Some  flue  ones 
exceed  our  outside  quotations.  Partridges  are  scarce. 

Wild  ducks  of  good  quality  are  scarce.  Rabbits  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  and  sel1  slowly.  The  holiday 
season  Increases  the  demand  for  the  best  qualities  of 
game.  Venison  Is  quiet  and  sells  moderately. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  $1CU@$150;  English  suipe. 
fresh,  per  doz..  81  25@$1 50;  Goldelf  plover,  prime, 
per  doz.,  81  S5«81  50:  Send  snipe,  per  doz.,  20®25e; 
Par’rldges,  State,  per  pair,  $1U0©$150;  do  Western, 
per  pa'r.  $1@81  25 ;  Grouse,  Western,  per  pair,  80o® 

81  CO;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  60@"5e;  Venlacn,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb,  ll®14e;do  frozen,  10814c;  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  0  ©85  Ot) ;  do,  do.  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50@$2  25;  do.  do.  Mallard,  per  pair,  CO 
@75c ;  do,  do,  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair.  40®  50c;  do.  do, 
common,  per  pair,  50®25c ;  Babbits,  per  pair,  20® 30c. 

Hay  is  in  moderate  receipt  for  best  qualities,  and 
the  market  is  firmer.  Long  rye  straw  has  ad  vane  ed. 
and  the  supply  is  not  large. 

Choice,  70@75c ,  Tlmotny,  No.  1,  65®70c  ;  do  No. 

2.  50® 60c:  shipping,  40«45c;  Clover  Mixed.  45®50c. 
Straw— No.  1  rye,  856.90?.;  short  rye,  45®55c;  oat  and 
wheat.  80® 40c. 

Honey  —California  ext'actert  dull  at  664@7c.  Comb 
honey  quiet  at  16818c  for  white  clover  In  l-lo  boxis: 
15@Kc  for  2-lb  boxes;  buckwheat  quoted,  ’.2@14c. 

Hops.— All  grades  have  declined  from  2  to  4  cents 
per  pound.  The  unsettl'd  financial  condition  which 
curtails  all  trading,  especially  export  trade.  Is  largely 
responsible  for  this.  Buyers  refuse  to  purchase  ex¬ 
cept  at  what  they  consider  safe  prices. 

State,  ’90  crop,  33®40c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89,  26 
®28c;  do  good,  24®25c  do  common,  13®22c;  do  1888, 
good  anl  prime,  166  20c;  do  do,  common,  183  22c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1889  crops,  18®26c;  do,  1890  crop,  83®3tie. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4>^®4^c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  883-hc ; 
Pecans,  ll®12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00®$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts,  $1  75®$2  15  per  bushel. 

Poultby.-t  Prices  have  dec’ined  slightly  for  live 
chickens,  fowls  ;and  geese,  but  remain  firm  for  tur¬ 
keys  and  ducks  of  good  quality.  Rect  ipts  have  been 
large,  but  the/weather  has  been  favorable  and  the 
demand  good.  Sales  will  continue  good  for  the  next 
two  weeks,  but  as  receipts  are  also  likely  to  be  large, 
no  extreme  prices  need  be  expected  except  for  fancy 
stock.  Fine,  young  turkeys  ate  wanted. 


GRAIN  MARKETS. 

WHEAT.- On  the  spot  there  was  a  rise  of  ^  %e, 
closing  strong  The  export  business  comprised  No.  2 
Manitoba  Spring  at  9664®  97c  spot  and  95c  c.  f.  and  1. 
Sales-Ungraded  Winter  Red  at  95c881  10  No.  2  Red 
quoted,  8103%  elevator,  81  0694  afloat:  No.  1  Hard 
spring.  Nominal,  81  18%:  No.  1  Northern.  81  08%;  No.  2 
December,  81  04%®$1  05:  do  January,  81  05%®«1  0594: 
do  February.  8'  06®»1  (6%;  do  March,  8’  07%®81  o:$fc 
do  May.  $!  069^8’  0”%;  do  July,  81  0Ot4®81  00%. 
RYF,.— Had  a  slow  demand.  Western,  in  boat  loads, 
quoted  at  77®80c-  Canada,  7S»74c:  State.  78®80c. 
BARLEY. -Dull  and  somewhat  nominal.  Sales— No.  2 
Milwaukee,  quoted  at  S2?83e;  Ung-aded  Western, 
76®88c;  No.  2  Canada.  87®88e;  extra  No  2  do.  90  91c: 
No.  1  Canada  95®96e.  CORN.— Sales— Ungraded  Mixed 
and  White,  61W«66c  ;  No.  2  Mixed.  64c  store  and  ele¬ 
vator,  65%c  afloat;  steamer  yellow  6lVc  to  arrive 
No.  2  December,  6Sc;  do  January,  61%a  6154c;  do  May, 
609<ffl6094e.  OATS.- Merely  followed  corn  How¬ 
ever.  there  was  a  fair  business  reported.  Prices  at 
the  close  showed  a  decline  of  about  Me.  Clearances 
were  unimportant.  Sales— No.  3  mixed.  48Vc  elevator; 
No.  8  white,  4iMe  elevator;  No.  2  mixed.  49%c  ele¬ 
vator:  50Mc  afloat;  No.  2  white,  50Qc  elevator,  No.  1 
White.  53c  elevator:  No.  2  Chicago.  50Mc.  Ungraded 
mixed  Western,  4T@5?c-  do  white.  5fi»57e:  No.  2  Decent 
ber,  49We:  do  January.  50 Me  do  May,  51%©5'%c;  No.  2 
White  December,  50940 ;  do  January,  51  Me:  do  Feb¬ 
ruary.  52Mc;  do  May,  58%c. 

LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  -The  trading  was  moderately  active,  and 
prices  were"  full*  sustained  on  prime  beeves,  but 
common  to  medium  offerings  ruled  dml  at  a  decline 
of  10c  per  IT  pounds.  Poore  t  to  best  native  steers 
sold  at  88  15«$5  1(1  per  100  pounds:  bulls  and  dry  cows 
$1  l~®  $3  5Q _ Dres'el  beef  steady  at  6M®7 Me  per 


sugar  instead  of  Importing  it.  Onr  farm¬ 
ers  cannot  raise  coffee,  but  we  can  raise  it 
in  Mexico.  Reciprocity  is  a  good  plan. 
Onr  tariff  should  be  so  low  that  foreign 
nations  may  send  some  of  their  goods  here 
in  exchange  for  onr  farm  products.  If 
England  should  put  a  high  tariff  on  our 
bread  stuffs  it  would  at  once  stimulate  her 
agricultural  prosperity.  Mr.  Gould  believes 
in  increasing  our  trade  with  the  South 
American  Republics,  but  would  not  like  to 
build  the  proposed  South  American  rail¬ 
road  if  he  expected  returns  from  it  during 
his  own  lifetime.  Profits  from  that  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  all  in  the  future. 

It  seems  to  Mr.  Gould  sometimes  that 
we  should  have  more  elections  or  fewer  of 
them.  If  we  could  turn  down  a  Congres¬ 
sional  majority  without  appealing  to  the 
people  the  effect  would  he  quicker  and 
cheaper.  The  whole  people  of  the  South, 
he  says,  shonld  be  left  alone  to  handle  the 
African  problem.  The  Republican  party 
was  formed  on  the  great  issues  of  white 
labor,  freedom  in  the  Territories  and  free¬ 
dom  generally,  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  African  should  be  the  sole  or  only 
representative  of  that  party  anywhere. 

The  trend  of  railroad  traffic  in  this 
country  is  from  east  to  west.  The  north 


Poultry— Live.— Chickens— Spring,  [[per  lb,  7®8c; 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  868%c,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
8@8%c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5®6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  9® 
10c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50®75c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  90c  8$1  25. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
15c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  889c;  do  common  to, 
good,  7®8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good,  10®15;  Squab; 
white,  per  dozen,  82  50@$2  75;  do  dark,  do,  $150; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia.  12®14c.;  Western,  9 
®llc  ;  Fowls,  near  by,  10911c. 

Vegetables  show  a  sharp  [advance  In  prices  of 
potatoes,  onions  and  cabbages.  The  cold  weather 
reduces  receipts  and  as  there  are  no  large  reserves 
on  which  to  drawadecrease  in  supply  quickly  affects 
prices.  It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  prices  of  pota¬ 
toes  will  go  much  higher.  'J  hey  have  already  reached 
a  point  where  they  are  -luxuries  for  many  consumers; 
then  the  foreign  crop.is  beginning  to  at  tive  freely  and 
in  a  few  weeks|at  the  outside  the  Bet mudas,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  crop  from  the  South  will  form  an 
important  part  of  the  supply.  Norfolk  Kale  brings 
75  cents  per  barrel,  and  Splnucb,  $1.25  to  82.  Other 
vegetables  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Potatoes-Long  Islutid,  per  bbl.  $3 10®$8  25:  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  IXJ@$2  75  ;  State,  do.,  $2  75813  ;  Maine,  do.! 
82  87® $3 10 ;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  00 :  Sweets,  do.,  $1  00®$3  50.  Onlons-Western  New 
York.  $2758  8300,  Connecticut  Red,  $2  15® $3  00  do 
White,  $4  00®$5  00;  do  yellow.  43  00083  50;  Western, 
$2  25842  50 ;  Jersey,  $2  25@$2  75;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per 
100,  $4  0il®$6  00;  Squash,  per  bbl.,  75c®$I  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  85®90c,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1  50@$2  50,  Caull'- 
lluwer,  per  bbl.,  $1@$3  30,  Celery, ‘per  doz..  15c®75c; 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  $2®$2  50;  Cucumbers,  Fla.,' 
per  crate,  $1  30® $l  75. 


pound  for  poor  to  prirre  native  steers.  <-mie  and  aonth  lines  can  never  be  as  prosperous 

advices  from  London  and  Liverpool  quote  American 
steers  firm  at  ’  1  ®  12 Me  per  pound,  dressed  weight, 
sinking  the  offal,  and  American  refrigerated  beef 
steady  at  scant  “94c  per  pound 

CALVES  —Very  little  trading  and  market  nearly 
nominal.  A  car-load  of  Western  calves  sold  at  $3 
per  100  pounds. 


SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  — Both  sheep  and  lambs  ruled 
active  at  a  slight  advance.  Poorest  to  best  sheep  sold 
at  $4®84  75  per  if  0  pounds;  common  to  fairly  choke 
Iambs  at  $5  75®$8  40.  Dressed  mutton  firm  at  7%®9c 
per  pound;  dressed  lambs  steady  at  8M«1  Ic. 

HOGS.— Nominally  dull  at  $3408  83 75 per  100  pounds. 


Coughs. 


*•  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are 
used  with  advantage  to  alleviate  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  and  Bronchial 
Affections.  Twenty-five  cents  a  box. — Adv. 


JAY  GOULD  TALKS. 

Every  few  years  Jay  Gould  gives  through 
a  press  “  interview  ”  his  views  on  public 
affairs.  The  people  are  always  glad  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Gould  has  to  say.  They 
have  no  great  love  for  him,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  understanding  that  the 
business  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  “  ac¬ 
cumulated  ”  at  least  $75,000,000,  are  well 
worth  listening  to.  The  following  is  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Gould  last  week.  The  National  Banks, 
he  says,  have  served  a  good  purpose.  We 
have  discharged  so  much  of  our  debt  that 
we  have  retired  or  abolished  this  vehicle  for 
banking.  By  February  the  $30,000,000  of 
silver  certificates  we  have  commenced  to 
put  out  will  be  felt  in  the  money  market. 
The  United  States  and  France,  being  bi¬ 
metallic  countries,  have  now  the  power  to 
bring  about  bi  metallism.  The  French, 
with  silver  coinage,  have  been  very  saving. 
The  Bank  of  France  has  been  able  to  help 
both  England  and  Germany.  The  French 
have  great  confidence  in  the  government 
banks.  Loans  can  be  paid  in  silver  and  in 
time  of  a  run  on  a  bank  payment  in  silver 
is  slow  and  people  frequently  become  cooler 
and  stop  the  run.  There  is  no  such  quick 
drain  as  when  loans  must  he  paid  in  gold 
or  gold  currency.  The  tendency  of  silver 
legislation  is  to  go  ahead  and  do  too  much 
of  it  instead  of  waiting  for  the  slow  results 
of  a  conservative  policy. 

Mr.  Gould  thinks  the  McKinley  Bill  had 
something  to  do  with  the  late  election. 
Congress  sat  too  long.  No  one  knew  what 
would  be  done  until  the  tariff  bill  was  sud¬ 
denly  rushed  through.  There  was  a  rush 
for  money  to  import  goods,  merchants  went 
in  debt  and  felt  overburdened  or  discour¬ 
aged,  and  this  was  imparted  to  others. 
There  must  always  be  a  tariff,  he  says,  not 
only  to  collect  revenue  but  to  afford  a 
moderate  degree  of  protection.  Violent 
changes  either  way  are  to  be  deplored.  A 
tariff  change  that  interferes  with  business 
is  never  a  proper  thing.  If  Mr.  Gould  had 
his  way  he  would  put  the  tariff  back  on 
sugar  and  give  a  bounty  on  beet  and  cane 
sugars  grown  in  this  country.  In  a  few 
years,  he  says,  we  would  be  exporting 


as  those  running  east  and  west.  He  thinks 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  will  be 
modified  or  abandoned.  The  railroads,  he 
says,  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest  to  their 
owners  than  any  other  form  of  property. 

Texas,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  finest 
State  in  the  South,  though  parts  of  it  are 
worthless.  Louisiana  is  another  wonderful 
State.  New  Orleans  grows  slowly.  It  is 
below  the  water  line.  If  the  Atchafalaya 
should  ever  become  the  true  Mississippi, 
which  is  possible  if  the  Red  River  should 
change  its  course,  a  new  city  would  be 
made.  The  course  of  immigration  still 
seems  to  be  west  and  northwest  though 
some  of  the  finest  and  cheapest  lands  on 
the  globe  are  to  bo  found  in  the  Gulf 
States. 

The  rush  of  well-to-do  Americans  to 
spend  money  in  Europe  each  year  is  a  great 
drain  upon  ns  as  a  nation.  Our  own  country 
is  as  interesting  as  any.  Patriotic  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  spend  money  here.  Alaska  is 
destined  to  become  a  great  summer  resort. 

The  government  should  grant  respect¬ 
able  but  not  excessive  subsidies  to  steam¬ 
ship  lines— the  ships  to  be  suitable  for  war 
service  if  needed.  Immigration  should  be 
restricted  so  as  to  keep  out  the  low  and 
vicious  classes  who  will  only  become  bur¬ 
dens  upon  our  charities  and  corrections. 

Our  colleges  should  adopt  some  new 
course.  The  average  American  does  not 
need  study  on  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Hebrews  as  he  does  on  the  possibilities  of 
self-help  at  some  useful  employment.  The 
classical  courses  of  study  should  give  way 
to  mechanical  and  manual  training  depart¬ 
ments. 


Stoker :  “If  the  soil,  when  plowed,  is 
wet  enough  to  be  plastic,  and  particularly 
if  it  be  a  clayey  soil,  then  the  furrow  will 
dry  either  to  a  hard  mass,  or  to  hard  clods 
such  as  the  harrow  caunot  break  and  the 
plowing  will  likely  enough  do  more  harm 
than  good.” 
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My  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready 
'\nd  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  ail 
the  leading  and  most  popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FARM, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
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INTERESTING  ITEMS. 

Here  are  a  few  domestic  gleanings  of  inter¬ 
est  from  the  weekly  history  of  the  worldj: 

In  Congress  debate  on  the  Federal  Elec¬ 
tion  Bill  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
week.  Senator  Quay  now  wants  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  one.  There  is  a  growing  im¬ 
pression,  especially  among  its  opponents, 
that  the  vigorous  protest  rf  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  against  it  is  likely  to  kill  it  in  the 
Senate,  although  President  Harrison  is 
said  to  have  made  a  personal  appeal  to 
Republican  Senators  to  pass  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  party  leaders  are  pledged 
to  it. 

A  list  of  the  next  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  shows  a  Democratic  pluralty  of  146 
over  the  Republicans.  Only  eight  members 
are  mentioned  as  Alliance  men;  but  over  40 
more  are  counted  with  the  Democrats. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  subject  has 
agreed  on  a  bill  to  regulate  immigration, 
mostly  on  the  lines  of  the  Lodge  Bill  lately 
described  in  The  Rural. 

Six  different  bills  in  favor  of  the  free  coin¬ 
age  of  silver  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House — four  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  who  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  prominent  Republican  leader,  has 
introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate. 

After  nearly  a  week’s  session  the  Farm¬ 
ers'  Alliance  convention,  at  Ocala,  -Ffarr 
completed  its  work  Monday  night  and  ad¬ 
journed.  The  St.  Louis  platform  was 
unanimously  adopted  with  amendments. 
The  Sub  Treasury  scheme  is  not  a  part  of 
the  amended  platform.  Among  other 
things  it  provides  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  expansion  of  the  currency  by  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  direct  ly  to  the  people 
without  the  intervention  of  banks,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  meet  the  business  require¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  and  as  cheaply  as  the 
banks  now  get  it. 

President  Polk  was  reflected  by  accla¬ 
mation.  Mr.  Macune,  on  the  executive 
committee,  holds  over.  Very  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  officers.  Mr.  Willits,  of 
Kansas,  who  is  the  candidate  in  his  State 
for  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  In- 
galis,  was  made  Lecturer  of  the  national 
body,  which  will  help  him  in  the  contest 
next  January.  He  displaces  Benjamin 
Tyrrell,  of  Texas,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  48. 

During  the  past  year  1,069  new  charters 
were  issued  to  sub  Alliances  as  follows : 
West  Virginia,  252:  Colorado,  152;  Indiana, 
132  ;  Michigan,  106  ;  Virginia,  95  ;  Illinois, 
87;  South  Carolina,  83 ;  Ohio,  61;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  59;  New  Jersey,  20;  Minnesota,  5; 
Iowa,  5;  Oregon,  1;  Oklahoma,  1.  State 
charters  have  been  issued  to  the  following 
States:  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Mich¬ 
igan,  West  Virginia,  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota. 

A  National  Citizens’  Alliance  was  formed 
Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
local  citizens’  alliances  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  country.  It  organized 
with  J.  D.  Holden,  of  Kansas,  president ; 
Ralph  Beaumont,  of  New  York,  secretary, 
and  S.  P.  Wild,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
treasurer.  These  three  officers  also  con¬ 
stitute  its  executive  committee.  It  will  at 
once  establish  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  formation  of  a  trust  of  all  the  scale 
makers  in  the  country  is  under  way. 

The  Illinois  farmers  are  loudly  protesting 
against  the  combination  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  harvesting  machines.  They  call 
it  a  trust  under  another  name,  and  say 
that  its  real  object  is  to  keep  up  prices, 
which  ought  soon  to  sink,  as  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  patents  covering  the  various 
implements  are  about  to  expire.  Then  they 
say  the  drop  on  mowers,  reapers,  etc., 
should  be  as  big  as  that  in  sewing-machines, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Howe  and  Singer 
patents. 

During  the  late  financial  stringency  Jay 
Gould  got  control  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  ousted  his  old  antagonist,  C.  F. 
Adams,  from  the  presidency,  and  installed 
therein  his  old  adherent  Sidney  Dillon. 
Now  he  has  formed  a  combination  of  all  the 
railroads  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  and  can  tax  as  he  pleases  every  pas¬ 
senger  and  pound  of  freight  that  passes  over 
any  of  the  roads.  Should  the  government 
assume  control  of  all  the  railroads,  it  will 
have  to  treat  with  Gould  alone  in  a  few 
years. 

Several  small  phials  of  Dr.  Koch’s  lymph 
have  been  received  by  prominent  doctors 
and  medical  institutions  in  this  country, 
and  intense  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
public  in  the  course  and  results  of  the 
treatment.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  of  its 
effects  in  cases  of  consumption ;  but  they 
are  said  to  be  marvelously  rapid  in  cases  of 
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lupus — a  tuberculous  excrescence,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  somewhat  like  a  cross  between  a 
ringworm  and  juvenile  cancer. 

The  correspondence  between  Secretary 
Blaine  and  Minister  Mizner  over  the  Bar- 
rundia  affair,  shows  that  Mizner  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  having  exceeded 
his  powers  before  his  recall  from  his  post 
in  Guatemala. 

In  the  New  York  Legislature  there  will 
be  19  Republicans  and  13  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  60  Republicans  and  68  Demo¬ 
crats  in  the  Assemblv,  so  that  on  joint 
ballot  the  Democrats  will  have  a  majority 
of  two — quite  enodgh  to  give  them  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
Evarts.  Will  Hill  consent  to  be  the  man 
or  wait  for  an  untrammeled  chance  for  a 
Presidential  nomination  in  ’92? 

For  several  weeks  there’s  been  a  big 
craze  among  the  Indians  all  over  the 
western  country;  but  especially  those  in 
the  Northwest.  They  have  been  expecting 
the  appearance  of  an  Indian  Messiah  who 
would  utterly  destroy  the  white  race  by  all 
sorts  of  catastrophes  and  make  the  red  men 
the  sole  occupiers  and  sovereigns  of  the 
land.  At  the  various  agencies  throughout 
the  Northwest,  but  especially  those  in  the 
Dakotas  and  just  to  the  west,  most  of  the 
young  bucks  are  reported  to  have  left  the 

_ reservations  and  engaged  in  ghost  dances, 

a  semi  religious  form  of  war  dances,  which 
have  been  kept  up  so  long  that  many  of 
the  participants  have  died  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Messengers  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  and  agencies  have  been  bitter¬ 
ly  inflaming  the  hopes,  fears  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  savages,  who  appear  ready 
for  revolt  and  outrage  on  slight  pro¬ 
vocation.  United  States  troops  have  been 
assembled  around  the  disturbed  section 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country;  settlers 
have  fled  in  terror  for  their  lives,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  property,  and  a  general  Indian 
uprising  with  all  its  horrors  has  been  daily 
apprehended.  A  good  deal  of  the  property 
of  the  fleeing  settlers  has  been  appropriated 
or  destroyed  by  wandering  bands  of  Ind¬ 
ians,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  government  and  to  cattle  barons 
have  been,  report  says,  slaughtered  for 
food ;  but  in  spite  of  several  rumors  of  bat¬ 
tles,  only  some  skirmishes  between  large 
bodies  of  Indians  and  the  troops  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  also  a  few  encounters  between 
settlers  and  small  detached  bands,  and 
there  have  been  some  conflicts  between  the 
“  friendlies,”  including  Indian  scouts, 
etc.,  and  the  “hostiles,”  but  no  startling 
amount  of  bloodshed  or  outrage  has  oc¬ 
curred.  There  are  very  reliable  reports 
that  most  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  starving,  the  govern¬ 
ment  having  lately  been  greatly  curtailing 
their  rations  on  the  ground  that  they 
should  try  to  become  self-supporting. 
Bad  harvests,  however,  have  seriously 
hampered  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 
The  government  owes  them  many  millions 
of  dollars,  but  is  paternally  starving  them 
for  their  own  good ;  but,  very  perversely, 
they  think  that  having  got  a  large  share 
of  their  reservations  by  recent  treaties, 
the  *‘  Great  Father  ”  cares  nothing  for 
them  now.  The  government  has  just  be¬ 
gun  to  issue  liberal  rations  and  the  trouble 
is  settling  down,  though  Gen.  Miles  and 
some  other  military  authorities  on  Indian 
affairs  still  fear  a  widespread  outbreak. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  two  different  ac¬ 
counts  reach  us  from  South  Dakota;  one 
says  matters  are  settling  down,  Indians  are 
returning  to  the  reservations  and  the  out¬ 
look  is  full  of  hope  for  peace ;  the  other, 
dated  from  the  Cheyenne  River,  opposite 
the  Bad  Lands,  where  the  great  bulk  of 
the  malcontents  have  concentrated,  says 
that  the  ranchers  have  organized  ;  that  the 
troops  are  closing  in  around  the  hostiles 
and  that  a  battle  is  daily  or  rather  hourly 
expected. 


“MARCHING  TO  ATLANTA.” 

Meeting  of  the  National  Grange. 

MRS.  W.  C.  GIFFORD. 

The  morning  was  dark  and  rainy,  the 
air  filled  with  chilliness,  and  the  roads 
trodden  into  deep  mud  as  we  left  our  home 
on  the  morning  of  November  8,  and 
boarded  the  4.30  train  for  Cincinnati,  en 
route  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  attend  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange,  which  was  to 
convene  in  that  city  on  November  12.  The 
weather  was  a  fair  sample  of  that  of  many 
days  which  had  preceded  it  through  this 
most  disagreeable  of  all  autumns  in  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y.  As  we  flew  west  to  the  border 
of  Ohio,  and  then  southward,  the  rain  kept 
up  its  steady  patter  during  the  day,  but 
the  many  large  manufacturing  towns 
through  which  we  passed,  where  the  blaze 


of  furnaces  showed  the  development  of  the 
iron  industry,  or  the  signs  on  immense 
buildings  indicated  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  together  with 
the  broad  expanse  of  fertile  fields  on  which 
our  eyes  rested,  served  to  beguile  the 
monotony  of  the  dark  day  and  the  pouring 
rain.  In  northern  Ohio,  marks  of  the 
severe  drought  of  the  previous  summer 
were  plainly  visible  in  the  short  and  stunted 
corn,  much  of  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  fields,  and  the  less  luxuriant  green  of 
the  pastures  as  compared  with  that  in  our 
own  Chautauqua.  Farther  on,  corn  shocks 
were  large  and  fine,  and  the  broad,  level 
country  dotted  with  large,  comfortable, 
and  manytime8  elegant ‘farm  buildings, 
was  green  with  growing  wheat,  much  of  it 
sown  on  the  corn  fields  between  shocks  of 
corn  which  were  still  on  the  field.  Never 
before  in  one  day,  had  our  eyes  beheld 
so  many  thousands  of  acres  of  fine 
wheat  as  we  saw  on  those  bread,  fertile 
Ohio  farms,  and  we  realized  with  seemingly 
a  new  emphasis,  that  “the  farmer  feeds 
them  all.”  The  next  morning,  as  we 
passed  out  of  Cincinnati,  over  the  broad 
Ohio  into  Kentucky,  the  rain  was  still 
falling,  but  in  a  short  time  it  ceased,  the 
sun  dispelled  the  clouds,  the  air  became 
warmer,  and  everything  reminded  us  that 
we  were  on  the  borders  of  the  “Sunny 
South.” — No  morn  rain y-d-aj^  and  no  more 
mud  did  we  see  until  our  return.  The 
construction  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent 
Railroad,  over  which  we  ran  through  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga,  must 
have  required  a  vast  amount  of  engineer¬ 
ing  skill,  as  well  as  outlay  of  capital. 
There  are  no  less  than  27  tunnels  on  the 
route,  many  of  them  of  considerable  length, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  car  venti¬ 
lators  closed  and  the  lamps  lighted  for  so 
long  a  distance,  detracts  materially  from 
the  comfort  of  the  trip.  The  road  runs 
through  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  is  almost  a  succession  of  cuts,  em¬ 
bankments  and  trestles.  Through  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  country  most  of  the  way,  is  very 
rough  and  uneven,  but  we  saw  many  fine 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  magnificent 
horses.  In  several  fields  large  droves  of 
swine  were  feeding,  mostly  Berkshires. 

One  frequently  sees  small  ponds  of  water 
stored  in  artificial  reservoirs,  or  in  natural 
hollows  for  the  convenience  of  stock,  as 
streams  are  exceedingly  rare.  Very  few 
good  farm  houses  are  visible,  but  small 
cabins,  with  chimneys  on  the  outside  and 
groups  of  abandoned  negro  quarters  which 
served  for  the  homes  of  plantation  slaves 
before  the  war,  are  not  uncommon.  As  we 
descend  the  mountains  on  the  southern 
side  the  much-boomed  “city”  of  Harriman 
is  reached.  At  this  place  there  is  sufficient 
opening  between  the  mountains  to  allow 
of  a  railroad  eastward  to  Knoxville.  Har¬ 
riman  is  situated  on  a  small  plateau,  and 
bears  evidence  of  Northern  enterprise  and 
thrift,  for  there  are  soma  really  good 
houses  and  business  blocks,  which  in  their 
isolation  seem  inviting  companionship. 
There  may  be  mineral  wealth  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  this  embryo  city,  but  of  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  there  are  none.  Several 
other  “cities,”  as  indicated  by  a  few 
straggling  houses  and  the  stakes  of  the 
surveyor,  are  further  down  the  mountain. 

Chattanooga  nestled  on  the  banks  of  the 
“rippling”  Tennessee,  with  its  historic 
associations,  is  our  resting  place  the  second 
night.  The  smoke  from  the  coke  furnaces, 
of  which  there  are  several  score,  settled 
down  on  the  city  the  next  morning  like  a 
pall,  but  in  company  with  the  Masters  of 
several  State  Granges  and  their  wives, 
with  whom  we  have  fallen  into  company,' 
we  take  the  electric  car  for  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain.  Some  one  points  to 
the  window— our  eyes  follow,  and  before 
us  is  the  sheer  face  of  the  mountain,  1,700 
feet  above  the  river.  Taking  the  cable 
railway  we  speed  directly  up  its  face,  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  45  degrees,  and  arrive  at  a 
summer  hotel  near  its  summit,  erected 
directly  over  the  spot  where  Hooker’s 
brave  battalions  scaled  the  steep  to  attack 
the  Confederates  on  that  memorable  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  “  battle  above  the  clouds.”  From 
there  a  track  for  a  railroad  has  been 
blasted  from  the  rock  on  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain  for  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles,. leading  to  various  points  of 
interest.  The  view  from  Sunset  Rock  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  America.  At  our 
feet  is  the  .famous  “Moccasin  Bend,”  in 
the  Tennessee,  inclosing  the  beautiful 
tongue  of  land  on  which  part  of  Hooker’s 
forces  lay  encamped,  while  beyond  stretches 
a  vast  amphitheater  of  mountains,  with 
their  varied  autumnal  hues. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request. 

Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Cultnrist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit,  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1.500  p. ;  ill.) .  5. 00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p.  ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50  cts. ; 

cloth .  1.00 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) . . .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants  Fuller 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (pap-r; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . .30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 

p- ;  m-) . 1.50 


Vegetables,  Etc, 


Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p.) . 30 

Carrot3  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 

Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2. 00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p.:  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p  ). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eng. ;  50  p. ;  ill.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.)..  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2  50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebright  (130  p.)...  1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

tt  (-iwp- ;  m-) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p.;  ill.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p. ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.) .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols.) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1  00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook .  ^25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
How  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). . .  1.75 
Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 

Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 

(500  p.).. . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals.  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

^  (450  p.) .  2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2  00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(336  m  ;  ill.) . ....  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris. . .-.  1 .50 
Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 

Miscellaneous. 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1  00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (S00  p.  ; 

plates.) .  2  50 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.”; 

ill.) . ’  2.00 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  50 
Forestry,  Practical.  Fuller  (280  p.;  ill.)  1  50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1  50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey.,  l'oo 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p. ;  ill.),  l  00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  .  2 .00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p. ;  ill ).  2  00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long.. .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing . "  3’oo 

Suburban  Homes.  Scott .  .  2  50 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey . f'oo 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger . .'  l.*25 

Woods  of  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 

Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
§2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  §2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  §3.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  York. 
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All  Sorts. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT 

STATIONS. 

Recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins. 

[Readers  wanting  any  of  these  Bulletins  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  experiment  station  in  each  case.] 

California,  Berkeley,  Report  for  1890. 

Indiana,  Purdue,  Bulletin  33,  Vol.a.  Small  Fruits,  Etc. 

South  Carolina,  Charleston,  Agricultural  Report  for  J890. 

Wisconsin,  Madison,  Report  for  1890. 

Prof.  Davenport  (Michigan  Bulletin 69)  makes  a  propo¬ 
sition  that  will  startle  many  cattlemen.  The  question, 
he  says,  has  arisen  whether  there  are  among  cattle  such 
things  as  breed  differences  aside  from  form,  color,  etc. 
Are  such  differences  sufficient  to  distinguish  one  breed 
from  another  ?  It  has  long  been  known,  he  says,  that 
something  besides  the  food  affects  the  gain  of  a  feeding 
animal.  Some  steers  are  “  good  feeders,”  others  are  not. 
Successful  farmers  have  watched  cattle  until  they  can 
pick  out  these ‘‘good  feeders”  by  their  outward  appear¬ 
ance.  These  ideas  were  suggested  to  Prof.  Davenport  by 
the  results  of  an  experiment  in  feeding  steers  of  different 
breeds.  Steers  of  Galloway,  Hereford,  Devon,  Holstein 
and  Short  horn  breeds  were  fed  on  the  same  grain  and  hay 
ration  for  the  same  period  ot  time,  accurate  accounts  be¬ 
ing  Kept  of  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  the  gain  in 
weight,  the  proportion  of  edible  meat  to  offal  and  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  butcher  and  consumer  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
meat.  The  animals  were  fed  and  handled  with  the  great¬ 
est  care,  exhibited  at  the  Detroit  Exposition, -butchered 
by  experts  and  sampled  by  the  guests  at  the  Russell  House 
—the  best-known  hotel  in  Detroit.  The  result  shows  a 
number  of  interesting  facts  ;  but  the  lesson  most  forcibly 
taught  is  the  fact  that  there  is  more  in  the  individual  than 
in  the  breed.  As  everybody  who  has  ever  handled  cattle 
knows,  there  are,  in  every  breed,  two  distinct  types— the 
“meat  type”  and  the  “milk  type.”  The  stocky,  blocky 
animals  with  short  legs,  thick  back  and  a  compact  form^ 
seem  built  by  Nature  for  making  meat— they  are  economi¬ 
cal  feeders.  The  “  milk  type,”  on  the  other  hand,  em¬ 
braces  animals  with  a  coarser  and  more  loosely  built  form 
with  large  bones,  and  a  general  “rangy”  appearance. 
All  breeds  show  these  two  types  of  animals,  and  the  steers 
fed  at  the  Michigan  College  so  clearly  show  the  superiority 
of  individual  “good  feeders”  over  “  rangy  ”  specimens  of 
the  same  or  other  breed,  that  Prof.  Davenport  seems  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  that  “it  is  a  question  ot  type  rather  than 
of  breed,  and  that  breed  that  affords  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  in  members  of  this  type  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
best.”  ‘‘All  animals,”  he  says,  “will  make  some  beef, 
only  a  few  will  make  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

The  steers  were  fed  £44  days.  The  grain  consisted  of 
corn  oats,  bran  and  oil  meal  with  mixed  hay,  roots,  ensil¬ 
age,  cut  grass  or  pasture.  The  following  table  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  the  story  of  the  test: 


Grain  Pounds  of 
eaten.  grain  to  one 
Pounds.  of  gain. 

4,157  6.  l6 

5  293  6.08 

5,530  7. 

5,657  6  30 

5,120  6.48 

4.134X  4  56 

4.964  4.93 

3,7493^  4  78 

The  Devon  was  the  youngest  animal,  under  two  years,  yet 
its  beef  was  considered  the  best,  by  all  odds,  by  those  who 
tasted  the  meat  of  all.  and,  in  fact,  the  Devon  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  profitable  animal  of  the  lot.  This  was 
not  simply  because  he  belonged  to  the  Devon  breed,  but 
because  he  had  the  proper  shape  and  form  for  a  “  feeder.” 

A  great  difference  is  noticed  between  the  two  Herefords. 
This  is  the  strongest  evidence  against  trying  to  feed 
“  milk”  steers,  or  those  shaped  like  good  dairy  cows,  for 
beef.  One  of  these  steers  was  shaped  like  a  cow.  He  re¬ 
quired  6M  pounds  of  grain  to  make  one  of  beef.  The  other 
Hereford,  a  “  block  of  a  steer,”  made  a  pound  of  beef  from 
4X  pounds  of  grain.  Another  interesting  fact  is  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  dairy  types  to  take  on  fat  about  the 
internal  parts.  One  of  the  Holstein  steers  was  “  all  cow,” 
and  the  amount  of  fat  about  his  kidneys  was  astonishing. 
Another  fact  learned  is  that  the  loss  of  weight  by  shrink¬ 
age  or  cooling  was  greatest  in  the  coarsest  carcasses  and 
not  in  the  heaviest. 

DR.  Kedzie  (Michigan  Bulletin  68)  reports  progress  in 
the  attempt  to  grow  profitable  crops  on  the  “Jack  Pine 
Plains,”  in  Northern  Michigan.  These  plains— large  in 
area-are  composed  of  light,  shifting,  “leachy”  soils,  in 
which  at  present  profitable  farming  seems  impossible, 
The  Michigan  Station  is  trying  to  learn  what  crops, 

manures  and  culture  must  be  used  to  make  this  soil  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  best  crops  suitable  for  green  manuring  are 
spurry,  vetch  and  field  peas.  Continued  growing  and 
plowing  in  these  crops  has  perceptibly  changed  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  It  is  firmer,  of  better  color,  and 
better  able  to  retain  moisture.  Sugar  beets  of  good 
quality  have  been  grown  on  this  soil.  Shall  we  go  north 

for  our  sugar?  „  . 

Prof.  Wheeler  (Rhode  Island  Bulletin  8)  describes 

the  soils  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  fertilizers  most  needed 
there.  Many  farms  consist  of  “leachy”  soil,  which  never 
should  have  been  stripped  of  its  timber.  It  is  fit  only 
for  forest  planting,  because  too  much  of  the  fertility 
applied  to  its  surface  runs  away  through  its  porous  Bub- 
soil.  Seaweed  is  largely  used  along  the  seashore  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  pays  and  keeps  the  laud  in  good  heart. 
Green  manuring  is  but  little  used  in  Rhode  Island. 
Farmers  seem  to  think  it  a  wrong  principle  to  grow  a 
crop  and  then  turn  it  under.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Rhode  Island  farms  need  green  manuring  as  much  as 
they  need  seaweed  or  barn  manure,  and  not  until  these 
are  used  will  chemical  fertilizers  prove  most  profitable. 


1st  Galloway. 
2nd  Galloway 
1st  Holstein.. 
2nd  Holstein. 
1st  Hereford. 
2nd  Hereford 
Short-horn  . . 
Devon . 


Gain. 

Fodder 

eaten 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

674 

6,518 

870 

7,883 

790 

8,416 

897 

8  563 

790 

7  954 

905 

6  299 

1.005 

7,764 

767 

5,565 

Will  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  and  of  the  plant  solve 
the  problem  of  fertilizing?  Most  chemists  now  agree 
that  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  has  little  practical  value 
except  for  comparison.  It  is  understood  that  the  soil 
elements  which  dissolve  in  water  are  alone  directly  avail¬ 
able  as  food  for  plants.  Not  wholly  so,  however,  because 
the  roots  of  plants  are  able  to  take  more  plant  food  from 
the  soil  than  water  can  dissolve.  The  plant  roots  are  acid 
and  can  not  only  absorb  water,  but  act  upon  the  soil.  The 
only  way  to  tell  just  how  much  the  plant  can  take  from 
the  soil  would  be  to  use  some  acid  that  has  just  the 
strength  of  that  In  the  plant’s  roots.  Again,  it  appears 
that  even  among  plants  of  the  same  general  character  the 
feeding  or  dissolving  power  of  the  roots  varies.  The  oat, 
for  example,  has  exceptional  power  to  extract  potash  from 
the  more  insoluble  compounds  of  potash  in  the  soil.  We 
might  say  with  truth  that  some  plants  are  better 
“r»stlers”  than  others.  These  things  show  how  impos¬ 
sible  it  is  for  any  chemical  analysis  to  show  just  what 
plants  can  take  out  of  a  soil.  General  conclusions  as  to 
the  needs  of  a  soil  may  be  drawn  from  plot  experiments, 
using  single  elements  and  combinations  and  carefully 
computing  the  results. 

Director  Menke  (Arkansas  Bulletin  15)  reports  a  new 
insecticide — or  a  new  combination — which  promises  well. 
It  is  the  kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum.  One  and  one- 
half  gallon  of  kerosene  was  soaked  through  2>£  pounds  of 
pyrethrum,  resulting  in  a  yellowish,  oily  extract  which 
will  not  mix  with  water,  but  which  will  form  an  emulsion 
with  soap  similar  to  kerosene  emulsions.  One  pound  of 
soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water  added  to  one 
gallon  of  the  extract,  well  mixed  or  churned  with  a  force 
pump,  made  a  perfect  emulsion  which,  when  diluted — one 
part  of  emulsion  to  450  parts  of  water— readily  killed 
cotton  worms.  It  seems  to  combine  the  properties  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  pyrethrum,  and  to  be  more  effective  than  either, 
easier  to  handle  and  cheaper.  It  will  be  well  for  horticul¬ 
turists  to  try  this  extract,  as  it  is  very  easily  prepared. 
Prof.  Menke  also  experimented  with  veratrine,  which 
when  mixed  one  part  to  64  of  flour,  was  rather  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  usual  strength  of  Paris-green.  Veratrine  is 
obtained  from  the  root  of  hellebore  and  from  sabadilla 
seeds.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  having  an  acrid, 
burning  taste.  It  is  used  in  ointments  for  the  treatment 
of  neuralgia  or  rheumatism.  The  supply  at  present  is 
limited,  but  could  be  increased  if  it  should  prove  of  suffi¬ 
cient  value  as  an  insecticide. 


SOCIETIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Industrial  Senate  is  an  organization  lately  formed 
in  New  Jersey,  for  discussing  needed  legislation  and  im¬ 
pressing  the  wants  of  the  people  upon  the  legislature.  It 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  agricultural  and 
labor  organizations  in  the  State,  such  as  the  Alliance, 
Knights  of  Labor,  Grange,  League,  etc.  Meetings  are  held 
quarterly.  At  the  last  meeting  at  Vineland  the  “  Single 
Tax  ”  theory  was  discussed  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed : 

Resolved.  That  all  unoccupied  lands  held  for  speculative 
purposes,  should  pay  taxes  the  same  as  the  adjacent  lands. 

Resolved.  That  in  view  of  the  pronounced  character  of 
quails  as  insectivorous  birds  and  consequently  friends  to 
the  farmer,  they  must  be  protected  by  law. 

Resolve d.  That  manufacturers  and  others  using  steam 
power  must  employ  none  but  competent  engineers. 

Resolved.  That  females  in  factories  and  shops  shall 
work  but  10  hours  per  day. 

Resolved.  That  the  sense  of  this  meeting  repudiates  and 
utterly  condemns  the  unseemly  haste  and  action  of  the 
past  legislature  in  doubling  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and 
other  officials  as  being  unjust  and  uncalled  for  at  a  time 
when  the  financial  conditions  of  the  State  and  its  pro¬ 
ducers  wanted  an  opposite  measure. 

The  fifth  annual  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  Club  of  New  York,  was  held  in  this  city  De¬ 
cember  10.  This  is  the  only  agricultural  college  club  in 
the  country. 

The  Patrons  of  Industry  of  Michigan  propose  to  form 
what  they  call  the  Patrons’  Commercial  Union  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  is  to  be  a  stock  company,  with  $100,000  capital  in 
shares  of  $5,  with  one  fifth  shares,  so  that  poor  people  can 
buy  them  for  $1  each.  The  objects  of  the  Union  will  be 
“  to  oppose  and  defeat  the  ends  of  all  trusts  and  combines 
designed  to  limit  competition  in  the  sale  of  goods  and 
purchase  of  produce.”  The  Patrons  are  also  in  politics. 
They  want  the  Speakership  of  the  Michigan  House,  and 
will  fight  all  moves  to  favor  the  liquor  or  saloon  interests. 

The  University  and  School  Extension  is  a  society  which 
aims  to  develop  a  taste  for  education  and  culture  among 
those  who  have  not  been  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
college  education.  It  is  arranged  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  Chautauqua  Society,  though  it  tries  to  develop  a 
course  of  study  rather  than  a  course  of  reading.  Some  of 
the  leading  educators  in  the  country  are  helping  this 
society.  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Box  193,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
secretary. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  reelected  Leonard 
Rhone,  Worthy  Master.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
suggest  Mr.  Rhone  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Cameron.  Why  not  ? 

Let  The  Arid  Region  Remain  “Arid.”— The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  Club  of  New  York  at  its  late 
meeting  adopted  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  area  of  agricultural  land  in  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  that  are  already  setttled  is  by  no 
means  fully  utilized.  Even  the  older  Central  and  Southern 
States  contain  much  undeveloped  land.  Excepting  near 
large  cities,  the  best  farming  land  is  not  cultivated  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  No  present  need  demands  the  compre¬ 
hensive  development  of  the  so-called  arid  region.  The 
Western  settler  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 


competition  of  such  new  land  any  more  than  the  farmer  in 
the  Middle,  Eastern  or  Southern  States.  When  the  present 
undeveloped  agricultural  lands  are  more  fully  employed  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  reclaim  the  arid  region. 

Therefore ,  We  emphatically  protest  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  scheme  of  reclaiming  the  arid  region  under  govern¬ 
ment  auspices.  We  believe  it  would  retard  for  another 
decade  the  relief  from  agricultural  depression  which  is 
now  beginning  to  assert  itself,  and  that  makes  the  present 
prospects  of  farming  better  than  for  several  years.  We 
commend  government  reservation  of  water  supplies  on 
public  lands,  so  that  speculators  may  not  acquire  control 
of  the  water,  but  for  the  government  to  go  further  than 
this  would  be  unwise.  Indeed,  the  time  has  come  to  so 
modify  our  land  policy  that  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 
public  domain  shall  be  acquired  only  by  actual  settlers. 


READER’S  NOTES. 

Last  New  Year’s  Day  the  English  Parliament  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act.  This 
act  gives  the  government  official  control  over  all  “  weigh¬ 
ing  machines.”  All  scales  must  be  verified  and  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  government.  The  following  penalty 
is  provided  :  “  Every  person  who,  after  the  expiration  of 
12  months  from  the  commencement  of  this  act,”  says  the 
section  “  uses,  or  has  in  his  possession  for  use,  for  trade, 
any  weighing  instrument  not  stamped  as  required  by  this 
Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £2,  or  in  the 
case  of  a  second  offence  £5,”  while  if  “  intent  to  defraud  ” 
is  proven  the  culprit  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  months. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  12  months  will  have  elapsed, 
yet  very  few  “tradesmen”  have  had  their  scales  over¬ 
hauled.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  looks  for  a  “  wholesale 
imposition  of  fines.” 

An  English  “  coffee-house  ”  keeper  was  recently  fined  for 
selling  “  bread  and  butter  ”  which  proved  to  be  bread  and 
oleomargarine.  The  English  law  permits  the  sale  of  mar¬ 
garine  if  the  seller  states  just  what  it  is  and  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  pass  it  for  butter.  The  defense  in  this  case  was 
that  buyers  merely  asked  for  “  a  slice  ”  without  naming 
bread,  butter  or  anything  else.  The  court  learnedly  de¬ 
cided  that  when  a  man  called  for  “a  slice”  he  meant  a 
slice  with  a  butter  addition. 

In  its  welcome  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  Convention  the 
“Florida  Dispatch”  said:  “You  see  no  broad  fields  of 
grain,  no  macadamized  roads;  you  see  many  of  our  houses 
hovels,  the  cattle  small  and  mean,  the  horses  ponies,  the 
few  specimens  of  swine  at  a  distance  slinking  away  like 
phantoms  of  the  forest.  Aside  from  the  few  hamlets, 
you  see  little  evidence  of  productive  activity  except  the 
orange  groves  in  their  brilliant  green,  which  do  not  show 
for  half  what  they  are  worth  (and  that  is  millions) 
because  of  the  invidious  rivalry  of  the  pines.  We  make 
no  apology  for  these  things:  we  have  none  to  make.  We 
stand  before  you  as  the  degenerate  Romans  stood  before 
the  big,  blonde,  yellow-haired  Germans  who  came  down 
out  of  the  North  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  and  conquered 
them.  Yes,  they  conquered  Rome  and  Italy,  and  yet  Italy 
made  them  her  own,  held  them  by  some  subtle 
witchery.” 

The  Germans  were  the  first  nation  to  make  extensive  use 
of  “basic  cinder”  the  phosphatic  manure  which  is  obtained 
in  the  furnace  from  iron  ore.  In  1887,  only  4,500  tons  were 
used  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  thus  far  in  1890,  25,000  tons 
have  been  used  mostly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  has  been  sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  slag.  While  some  iron  ores  contain  more  phos¬ 
phorus  than  others,  it  is  evident  that  the  Thomas  system 
of  smelting  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
our  fertilizers. 

It  appears  that  there  were  castes  even  among  the  slaves. 
The  negroes  who  worked  about  the  houses  of  their  masters 
In  the  lit: le  towns  were  quite  different  from  those  who 
lived  on  the  farms  or  plantations.  The  Christian  Union 
quotes  from  Mrs.  Buford  of  Virginia,  to  show  this  differ¬ 
ence.  She  says  :  “The  former  lived  at  the  home  place, 
waited  on  their  masters,  were  trained  and  educated  by 
constant  intercouse  with  white  people,  idolized  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  especially  the  children  of  the 
family,  and  were  loved  and  cared  for  by  them.  Who 
cared  or  thought  of  the  hordes  of  plantation  negroes  who 
worked  the  distant  farms,  where  the  master  went  but 
rarely  to  inspect  the  crops  ?  They  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  ignorant,  often  brutal,  hired  overseer.  These 
creatures  were  a  separate,  distinct  race.  Even  the  house 
servants  looked  down  on  them  with  ineffable  contempt. 
‘Old  field  hauds,’  ‘quarter  niggers,’  ‘plantation  folks,’  they 
were  called.”  _ 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS  TO  COME. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural,  New  Brunswick,  De¬ 
cember  18—19. 

Nebraska  Corn  Exhibit,  Omaha,  January  20. 

American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  Decem¬ 
ber  30. 

Farmers’  Institutes. 

MISSOURI. — December  31,  New  Haven;  January  2,  Rolla; 
3,  Lebanon  ;  5—6,  Willard  ;  7,  Carthage  ;  8,  Sheldon. 

OHIO.— December  15—16,  Olive  Green,  Montgomery, 
North  Jackson  and  Norwich  ;  17—18,  Westerville,  Frazeys- 
burg,  Signal  and  Quaker  City ;  19—20,  Delaware,  Plain- 
field,  Marlboro  and  Barnesville;  29—30,  Caldwell,  Millers- 
burg,  Ashville,  Pickaway  and  Kent;  December  31— Jan¬ 
uary  1,  Woodsfleld,  Shreve,  Kingston  and  Osborne  Cor¬ 
ners;  January  2—3,  St.  Clairsville.  Lodi,  Wilmington 
and  East  Cleveland. 

WISCONSIN. — December  26 — 27,  Oconomowoc  and  Deer¬ 
field;  January  5—6,  Mineral  Point  and  Wauseka;  7—8, 
Darlington  and  Muscoda;  9—10,  Monroe  and  Richland 
Center. 

Indiana. — December  26 — 27,  Lebanon ;  30 — 31,  Green- 
castle  ;  January  2—3,  Clay  County. 
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Business. 

BOYS,  SAVE  YOUR  WAGES! 

Why  and  How.  From  Personal  Experience. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

What  you  lack  is  the  habit  of  saving.  Being  young  and 
strong  you  enjoy  working,  and  the  dread  of  hard  labor 
does  not  now  lead  you  to  seek  some  way  of  escaping  it; 
but  when  you  get  old  it  will.  In  good  health,  and  with 
your  present  wants  supplied,  you  are  careless  and  do  not 
know  the  worth  of  money.  Should  you  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  break  your  leg,  or  have  an  attack  of  fever,  do  you 
want  to  be  dependent  on  the  charities  of  others  ?  No  man 
can  go  through  this  world  without  more  or  less  help  from 
others,  and  he  should  provide  for  repayment.  In  every 
neighborhood  are  men  with  families,  who  are  struggling 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Hard,  incessant  labor,  to 
keep  from  starving,  made  doubly  hard  by  the  fact  that  the 
straggle  is  hopeless;  children  ill  clad  and  neglected— do 
you  relish  the  idea  of  taking  their  place? 

“I  won’t  get  married— I  can  always  take  care  of  myself!” 
Foolish  words!  By-and-bye  will  come  the  inevitable 
woman  who  will  be  more  to  you  than  a  selfish  idea  of  self, 
more  than  future  prospects,  more  than  life  itself,  and  you 
will  take  her.  Think  you  a  few  thousands  will  not  be 
handy  to  have  then?  Learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Look  at  the  men  20,  30  and  40  years  older  than  yourself, 
and  make  up  your  mind  which  one  of  them  represents  the 
condition  you  would  like  to  be  in  at  that  age,  and  lay  your 
plan,  now,  to  ‘‘get  there.” 

Show  me  a  young  man  who  has  saved  a  thousand,  and  I 
will  guarantee  he  will  save  more,  not  because  he  has  the 
money,  but  because  he  has  the  discipline  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  gained  in  accomplishing  his  object.  The  first 
thousand  always  comes  the  hardest,  from  a  lack  of  plan, 
appreciation  of  worth,  and  necessity;  but  a  young  man 
who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  saving,  formed  his  plans, 
got  a  good,  helping  wife  and  invested  his  savings  in  a  good 
farm,  may  be  in  debt,  but  he  is  on  the  sure  road  to  com¬ 
petency.  Any  one  would  like  to  loan  him  money. 

I  would  advise  you  to  open  an  account  with  a  savings 
bank,  have  a  bank  book,  learn  to  do  business,  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  the  credit  side  grow,  and  in  a  little  while 
you  can  buy  a  good  town,  county  or  municipal  bond. 
Commence  again  at  the  bank  and  soon  buy  another.  By* 
and  by  when  some  farm  mortgage  is  offered,  you  can  trade 
your  bonds  for  it  and  let  it  work  while  you  sleep. 

If  you  have  to  run  in  debt  a  little,  all  the  better.  Some 
people  can  make  money  only  by  getting  in  debt;  then 
necessity  compels  them.  If  such  is  your  case,  you  can  take 
out  an  endowment  life  insurance  policy.  The  premiums 
can  be  paid  quarterly,  and  cease  at  10,  15,  or  20  years. 
The  best  companies  now  agree  to  pay  a  cash  sum  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  It  makes  an  investment  equal  to  about 
four  per  cent.  Money  can  be  borrowed  on  the  policy.  The 
premiums  would  compel  you  to  lay  aside  enough  each 
quarter  to  meet  them.  After  the  third  payment,  if  you 
should  desire  to  buy  a  place,  you  can  borrow  money  on 
the  policy.  Saving  and  loan  associations  are  as  yet  in  an 
experimental  stage  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  seem  to  offer 
too  much  for  what  they  ask.  For  $100  cash  down,  you  re¬ 
ceive  a  $200  share  due  in  years,  or  11  per  cent  interest 
per  year.  If  this  amount  were  guaranteed  and  secured  by 
substantial  indorsement,  all  of  the  shares  could  be  sold  in 
a  week  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  pay  agents  to 
solicit  patronage.  [Any  concern  that  offers  such  alluring 
inducements  to  investors  should  be  left  severely  alone. 
However  quasi- respectable  may  be  the  figure-heads  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  they  are  swindlers  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
numerous  "blind  poolers”  exposed  in  our  columns.— Eus.] 

Another  form  is  to  borrow  money  upon  real  estate,  and 
pay  for  it  in  weekly  or  small  payments.  In  this  case  you 
pay  a  premium  of  $20  and  six  per  cent  interest;  also  fees 
for  abstract,  title  and  mortgage,  making  the  share  of 
$200  cost  you  §240  and  interest,  which  makes  a  very  costly 
investment.  If  none  of  these  ways  are  open  to  you,  go  to 
some  well-to-do,  honest  business  farmer,  and  pay  him  for 
investing  your  money.  There  are  men  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  are  not  “  cutting  a  swell,”  speculating,  or  en¬ 
dangering  their  prospects  in  any  way,  who  have  money  of 
their  own  to  invest,  that  will  take  care  of  it  for  you  at  a 
slight  cost.  State  to  them  clearly  your  case,  do  as  you 
agree  with  them,  study  every  move  they  make  with  your 
money,  take  receipts,  and  you  will  soon  be  a  business  man 
yourself  with  rneaup,  and  ability  to  take  care  of  them. 
Loaning  and  properly  caring  for  money  require  skill,  abil¬ 
ity  aud  personal  interest.  The  Grange  is  composed  largely 
of  farmers  without  financial  training,  for  the  purpose  of 
social  advantages  to  which  was  added  fire  insurance,  which 
requires  no  special  training.  To  handle  mouey  success¬ 
fully  they  would  be  obliged  to  open  a  place  of  business, 
come  under  the  law,  hire  men,  aud  become  responsible  for 
the  mouey.  How  would  all  this  differ  from  a  savings 
bank  ? 


"STERILIZING”  MILK  AND  CREAM. 

For  some  time  past  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  talking  about 
bottling  hot  milk  and  cream  so  as  to  add  to  its  life,  just  as 
canning  or  preserving  lengthens  the  life  of  fruits  or  vege 
tables.  Some  of  our  experiment  stations  are  testing  the 
matter  of  preparing  the  milk,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon 
tell  us  the  best  way  to  "sterilize.”  In  the  meantime, 
some  of  our  enterprising  dairymen  have  been  experiment¬ 
ing  a  little  for  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  developing  a 
special  market.  Last  week  we  found  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  in  a  paper  printed  at  Portage,  Wis. : 

"  The  ‘Carey  Farm  ’  dairy,  owned  by  A.  J.  Emerton,  is 
furnishing  a  goodly  number  of  families  of  Portage  with 
cream  which  is  put  through  a  process  which  permits  it  to 
keep  seven  days  without  souring.  It  is  an  excellent 
article,  and  every  family  wrho  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 


cream  for  coffee,  and  other  articles  which  are  necessary  to 
be  seasoned  with  cream  to  make  them  perfect  for  use, 
should  not  fail  to  patronize  Mr.  Emerton.  For  Thanks¬ 
giving  use  a  quantity  has  been  placed  at  Mr.  - ’s 

grocery  for  sale,  and  any  desiring  to  test  its  excellence  can 
there  find  it.  From  one  who  has  used  the  article  we  have 
it  ‘  that  it  is  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  as  the 
first  day,  and  is  the  best  of  cream.’  ” 

Mr.  Emerton  sends  us  the  following  characteristic  report 
of  his  experiment : 

Hope,  Fear  and  Disappointment  of  Sterilized 

Milk. 

“  The  Rural  New-Yorker  wishes  to  know  all  that  we 
feel  fft  liberty  to  tell  concerning  ‘sterilized  cream.’  Well, 
all  we  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  is  just  about  the  sum  total  of 
all  our  hopes,  fears  and  disappointments  for  some  months 
past;  in  fact,  ever  since  we  saw  in  The  Rural  an  editorial 
which  told  how  a  passenger  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  en¬ 
joyed  fresh  sterilized  cream  every  day,  and  asked  why 
some  dairymen  in  this  country  did  not  try  it  and  not  let 
our  English  cousins  take  all  the  cake.  But  we  found  the 
cake  was  very  hard  to  bake,  and  have  discovered  that  in. 
stead  of  realizing  the  small  fortune  promised  us  by  The 
Rural,  we  are  sinking  bottles  enough  to  make  one.  At 
present  we  put  up  the  cream,  with  some  modifications, 
according  to  Dr.  Starr’s  method  as  described  by  Dr.  Groff  in 
a  late  Rural — see  page  792.  The  cream  has  been  tried  by 
disinterested  parties  who  have  used  some  of  it  every  day 
and  it  has  proved  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  week  as  at  the 
beginning.  We  have  been  to  some  expense  in  giving  away 
samples  of  the  bottled  cream  until  the  people  found  out 
what  we  had,  and  we  have  been  standing  all  breakages 
and  been  generally  good  natured,  thinking  what  jolly 
times  we  would  have  when  our  fortune  was  made,  as 
promised  by  The  Rural,  our  guide  in  all  farm  topics.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  now,  as  it  always  has  believed, 
that  there  is  money  in  this  business.  It  will  cost  consid¬ 
erable  to  work  up  a  trade,  but  we  are  confident  that  all 
expenses  will  come  back  with  interest.  Mr.  Emerton  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  testing  the  matter. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Wagon  Brakes. 

The  following  facts  are  sent  us  by  the  makers  of  the 
wagons  named  below  : 

The  Champion  Wagon.— The  wagon-brake  most 
called  for  by  our  trade  is  what  we  call  a  "gear  and  body 
brake,”  that  is,  the  brake  is  hung  from  the  hounds,  the 
rubber-blocks  touching  the  wheels  just  below  their  center. 
This  brake  is  worked  by  a  lever  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
box  when  the  latter  is  used,  or  when  the  box  is  taken  off; 
it  can  be  easily  worked  either  by  rope  or  long  lever.  What 
is  called  the  ordinary  body-brake  can  be  used  only  when 
the  box  is  on. 

The  Mitchell  Wagon.— We  have  most  call  for  our  box 
brake  or  a  brake  that  is  hung  from  the  wagon  box.  The 
kind  of  brake  needed,  however,  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  used.  Where  wagons 
are  used  in  mountainous  sections,  a  heavier  brake  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  hung  from  the  gear  the  brake  can  be  put  on 
and  taken  off  without  the  bed  being  on  the  wagon.  The 
width  of  tire  does  not  materially  affect  either  the  price  or 
service  of  the  brake.  The  cost  of  the  brakes  varies  from 
$2  50  to  $20. 

The  Weber  Wagon. — We  use  three  different  kinds  of 
brakes,  viz  ,  bed.  gear  and  Oregon.  The  first  is  used  in 
the  prairie  States,  the  second  in  the  States  that  are  quite 
hilly,  and  the  third  for  the  mountain  country.  About 
two-thirds  of  our  wagons  are  sent  out  with  brakes,  and 
three-fourths  of  this  number  have  bed  brakes.  About  one- 
half  of  the  rest  have  gear  brakes,  and  the  other  half 
Oregon  brakes.  In  regard  to  ratchets,  we  use  mainly  the 
Hurlbut  ratchet  for  bed  brakes,  and  the  old  fashioned 
wrought-iron  ratchet  that  we  make  ourselves  for  gear  and 
Oregon  brakes  As  to  the  cost,  we  charge  dealers  $2.50  for 
bed  brakes.  $4  50  for  gear  brakes,  and  from  $7  to  $10  for 
Oregon  brakes.  As  to  these  brakes  being  more  serviceable 
when  used  on  wide-tired  wagons,  the  only  parts  that  are 
liable  to  wear  out  are  the  rub  blocks.  They  undoubtedly 
would  not  wear  out  quite  so  fast  on  a  wide-tired  as  on  a 
narrow-tired  wagon.  _ 

Paper  Horseshoe. — It  is  stated  that  the  German 
Government  is  to  substitute  for  the  iron  horseshoe  a  com¬ 
pressed  paper  shoe,  for  which  it  is  claimed  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  elasticity,  it  has  the  valuable  property  of  being 
insensible  to  the  action  of  water  and  stable  liquids.  The 
following  are  some  details  of  the  new  system  of  shoeing. 
The  new  shoe  consists  of  leaves  of  parchmented  paper, 
rendered  impermeable  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
strongly  stuck  together  by  a  special  mixture  (mixture  of 
Venice  turpentine,  whiting,  lacquer,  and  litharged  linseed 
oil).  These  leaves  of  paper  are  then  shaped  by  means  of  a 
stamp.  The  shoe  is  afterwards  subjected  to  strong  hydrau¬ 
lic  pressure,  and,  when  dry,  is  finished  with  the  file.  Use 
is  also  made  of  a  paper  paste,  mixed  with  sand,  turpen¬ 
tine,  lacquer,  linseed  oil  and  litharge,  which  is  pressed 
into  molds,  so  as  to  obtain,  after  drying,  a  perfectly  homo¬ 
geneous  and  impermeable  mass.  But  experience  has 
proved  that  the  horseshoe  thus  prepared  is  less  tenacious 
aud  less  elastic  than  that  made  with  superimposed  leaves 
of  paper.  Both,  however,  may  be  put  on  either  with  nails 
or  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of  mineral  tar  oi  india  rubber. 

Mexican  Patent  Law.— We  learn  from  the  Farm  Im¬ 
plement  News  that  Mexico  has  passed  a  new  patent  law. 
Under  the  former  law  a  Mexican  patent  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  and  fees  without 
number  were  required.  By  the  terms  of  the  new  law  any 
person,  native  or  foreign,  may  obtain  a  patent  for  the  term 
of  20  years,  with  privileges  of  extension  for  five  additional 


years.  The  official  fees  for  the  first  term  vary  from  $50  to 
$150.  The  invention  must  be  worked,  or  all  necessary  steps 
taken  to  work  it,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent.  No  official  examination  or  guarantee  is  made 
respecting  the  novelty  of  the  invention  or  the  sufficiency 
of  the  specifications.  Patents  will  be  granted  for  inventions 
already  patented  in  other  countries,  but  the  term  of  the 
Mexican  patent  must  expire  in  such  cases  with  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  first  foreign  patent.  Patentees  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  for  one  year  after  the  issue  of  a  patent  to  file 
supplementary  applications  for  improvements  on  the 
original  patent.  The  government  reserves  the  right,  on 
payment  of  fair  indemnity,  to  appropriate  any  invention 
for  the  public  use,  on  the  ground  of  national  expediency, 
or  for  the  reason  that  the  patented  article  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  its  free  use  would  be  an  important  source  of 
public  wealth. 


TWO  NEW  PATENTS. 

Corn  Harvester. — Since  the  discovery  that  corn  can  be 
cut  or  sliced  down  by  a  sled  with  sharp  knives  at  the  sides, 
inventors  have  rushed  to  try  to  add  to  the  value  of  this 
simple  machine.  We  show,  at  Fig.  434,  a  newly  patented 
device,  the  feature  of  which  is  the  hinged  wing  for  the 
knife  blades.  The  picture  needs  little  explanation.  The 


A  Corn-Cutting  Machine.  Fig.  4-34. 


“  machine  ”  is  simply  a  sled  with  broad,  heavy  runners, 
and  a  bed  wide  enough  to  run  between  two  rows  of  corn. 
At  the  sides  are  sharp  knives  placed  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  fastened  to  boards  which  are  hinged  to  the  bed 
so  that  they  can  be  turned  up  or  let  down  at  will.  This 
sled  is  drawn  through  the  field,  cutting  off  two  rows  as  it 
goes,  two  men  riding  on  the  sled  and  pulling  in  the  corn 
as  it  is  cut  off.  When  not  in  use  the  knives  are  turned  up 
out  of  harm’s  way. 

A  Floating  Harrow.— The  device  shown  at  Fig.  435 
has  just  been  patented.  It  really  represents  a  combined 
harrow,  pulverizer  and  roller.  The  wheel-shaped  harrow 


Harrow,  Crusher  and  Roller.  Fig.  435. 


in  front  turns  around  on  its  track  so  that  the  teeth  not 
only  scrape  through  the  soil,  but  turn  and  grind  it  up, 
while  the  light  rollers  following  firm  the  soil. 


ON  A  COLORADO  RANCH. 

PRAIRIE  SKETCHES. 

S.  E.  HOWARD. 

( Concluded  from  page  S42.) 

In  the  evenings  I  had  time  to  talk  with  Dan  and  learn 
something  of  his  life.  Finding  that  I  was  really  Inter¬ 
ested  in  him  and  his  family,  he  talked  very  freely. 

“  Father  and  mother  came  to  this  country  when  I  was  a 
baby,  20  years  ago.  When  father  died,  mother  had  a 
dreadful  hard  time  with  four  children  to  take  care  of  and 
not  much  to  do  it  with.  She  couldn’t  make  a  living  on 
our  claim,  so  she  raised  what  money  she  could  on  it,  and 
moved  into  town  where  she  could  get  work  and  the 
children  could  go  to  school.  I  earned  considerable  for  a 
boy  when  I  was  10  years  old,  herding  sheep  or  cattle  just 
as  I  could  get  a  chance.  All  the  time  I  was  learning  to 
ride,  aud  to  know  the  country,  and  to  read  brands,  so  now 
I  can  get  big  wages.” 

“  Wouldn’t  you  have  chosen  to  go  to  school  or  to  learn  a 
trade  instead  of  what  you  are  doing  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  should  have  liked  to  do  both,  but  I  couldn’t  you 
see,  I  had  my  family  to  care  for.  Mother  needs  all  I  can 
earn.  I  don’t  spend  a  cent  for  myself  that  I  can  save.  I 
never  went  to  school  much,  but  I  mean  the  kids  shall  go. 
I  want  my  sister  to  be  a  teacher  ;  she  is  working  hard  for 
it  now.” 

"Isn’t  your  work  dangerous  as  well  as  hard  ?  ” 

"Yes  m’m,  it  is;  every  year  some  one  is  killed  by  his 
horse  falling  on  him,  or  else  his  bones  are  broken  before 
the  round  up  is  over.” 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  up 
some  safer  work  ?  What  would  become  of  your  family  if 
you  were  killed  or  disabled  ?  ” 

Dan  looked  troubled : 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  too ;  but  I  can’t  earn  half  as 
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much  anywhere  else.  1  shall  have  to  stay  in  this  business 
until  the  younger  ones  can  earn  something,  that  is  cer¬ 
tain.”  The  horses  Dan  broke  for  us  had  been  handled 
somewhat,  and  were  less  difficult  to  control  than  those 
that  had  run  on  the  range  all  their  lives,  untamed.  In 
this  work  he  showed  great  skill  and  courage. 

The  night  before  the  round-up  started,  Dan  came  to  me 
and  said  : 

“  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  said  to  me, 
and  I  have  decided  to  get  my  life  insured.  I  don’t  like  to 
speak  to  mother  about  it,  or  to  give  her  the  paper  to  keep, 
for  fear  she  will  worry.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  it 
for  me,  and  then  she  will  get  it  in  case  anything  happens 
to  me.  I  am  not  blue,  Mrs.  Grayson,  but  I  must  do  every¬ 
thing  I  can  to  provide  for  my  family.” 

He  seemed  pleased  when  I  assured  him  that  I  thought  he 
had  acted  wisely,  and  I  willingly  took  charge  of  his  policy. 
The  next  morning  Dan,  with  many  others,  started  for  the 
point  where  the  round-up  was  to  begin.  They  took  with 
them  extra  horses  to  ride;  the  vehicles  known  to  all  round¬ 
up  men  as  “  grub  wagons,”  containing  food  and  blankets, 
were  in  charge  of  the  cooks.  It  had  been  advertised  in  the 
papers  at  what  places  they  would  commence  to  gather 
cattle,  and  what  ground  was  to  be  worked  over  each  day, 
so  all  cattle  owners  could  work  together  under  a  captain 
of  their  own  choosing.  They  went  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  east,  and  worked  west  to  the  mountains.  When  they 
were  near  our  place  we  rode  out  to  see  how  a  round-up  was 
managed.  We  found  men  on  little  cow-ponies,  heating 
branding  irons  and  burning  their  brands  upon  the  sides  of 
creatures.  Two  riders  would  single  out  an  animal  from 
the  herd  and  follow  him  at  full  speed  until  near  enough  to 
catch  him  with  their  lassos  and  throw  him  ;  the  ponies,  if 
well-trained,  would  hold  the  ropes  tight  until  the  branding 
was  done,  then  the  men  had  to  spring  into  their  saddles, 
for  the  loosened  steer  might  impale  a  footman  on  its 
horns.  We  found  Dan  starting  out  with  several  others  to 
catch  unbroken  bronchos  and  ride  them  out  upon  “  the 
circuit,”  that  is,  to  scour  the  surrounding  country  to 
bring  in  all  the  cattle  found  ranging  there.  With  all  his 
cow-boy  trappings  on,  Dan  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  West¬ 
ern  cattleman.  I  noticed  that  he  carried  a  hunting- knife 
in  his  belt.  I  asked  him  why. 

‘‘A  man  might  get  tangled  in  his  rope  and  want  to  cut 
it,”  he  replied.  It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  men 
among  the  horses.  They  caught  them  with  the  lariats  as 
the  others  had  captured  the  cattle,  only  they  did  not  need 
to  throw  them.  The  pony  that  Dan  caught  was  a  very 
vicious  beast.  Several  men  worked  together  to  saddle  and 
bridle  him.  They  blinded  his  eyes  and  after  repeated  ef¬ 
forts  got  the  bits  in  his  mouth.  To  put  on  the  saddle 
seemed  almost  impossible,  because  of  the  biting  and  strik¬ 
ing  ;  but  with  a  great  deal  of  patient  working  it  was  at 
last  accomplished, 

“Good-bye,  boys  1”  said  Dan,  as  he  quite  took  the  pony 
by  surprise  and  sprang  into  the  saddle.  It  came  nearer 
being  a  final  good-bye  than  the  rider  had  thought  of.  The 
pony  was  obstinate ;  he  jumped,  and  reared,  and  plunged 
in  a  truly  frightful  manner.  Now  he  threatened  to  go 
over  backwards  with  his  rider,  but  the  quick  throwing 
of  the  latter’s  weight  upon  the  pony’s  neek  stopped  that. 
Now  he  jumped  up  and  came  down  in  the  same  place  till 
the  blood  started  from  the  nose  and  ears  of  the  man.  The 
others  paused  in  their  work  ;  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
such  sights,  they  all  liked  to  see  a  courageous  rider  subdue 
a  wild  horse.  Tired  at  last  with  his  unavailing  attempts 
to  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  burden,  the  angry  pony 
rushed  at  full  speed  out  on  to  the  open  prairie.  Now  the 
worst  of  the  breaking  was  over,  or  naturally  would  have 
been,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  exercised  in 
putting  it  on,  a  quick  dash  to  one  side  caused  a  little 
looked  for  event;  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  lookers 
on  when  they  saw  that  the  saddle  had  turned.  Every  one 
expected  that  before  help  could  reach  him,  brave  Dan 
would  be  a  mangled  corpse,  dragged  over  the  plains  by  the 
maddened  animal.  The  other  cow-boys  let  loose  their  un¬ 
broken  ponies  as  quickly  as  possible  and  sprang  upon  the 
backs  of  their  trained  horses  and  gave  chase,  their  lariats 
swinging  in  the  air,  ready  to  be  thrown  when  near  enough 
to  the  running  horse.  But  even  as  they  sped  away  they  saw 
there  would  be  little  need  of  their  help.  As  the  saddle 
turned  the  strong  man  threw  his  arms  around  the  pony’s 
neck  ;  his  feet  were  fast  in  the  stirrups.  On  dashed  the 
horse.  Now  the  rider’3  feet  were  hitting  the  ground. 

This  could  not  last  long ;  clinging  with  one  arm  to  the 
pony’s  neck,  witn  the  other  hand  he  grasped  the  handle 
of  his  knife  and  plunged  it  into  the  side  of  the  horse.  Its 
mad  career  was  ended ;  soon  it  staggerred  and  fell ;  the 
pursuing  horseman  came  up  in  time  to  lift  the  dying  beast 
from  the  form  of  their  fainting  comrade.  Much  shaken 
and  bruised,  but  with  no  bones  broken,  Dan  was  soon 
upon  his  feet.  His  saddle  and  bridle  were  transferred  to 
another  horse  and  the  work  went  on  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred. 

The  next  day  the  round  up  moved  on.  We  never  saw 
Dan  again.  As  he  had  said,  every  year  someone  was  killed. 
This  year  it  was  Dan’s  horse  that  broke  into  the  fatal 
burrow,  going  at  its  greatest  speed,  the  ground  gave  way 
beneath  its  fore  feet,  and  rider  and  horse  turned  a  surner- 
sault.  The  neck  of  the  animal  was  broken  and  poor  Dan 
was  so  fearfully  injured  that  he  never  spoke  again.  It 
became  my  sad  duty  to  take  the  policy  Dan  had  left  in  my 
care  to  the  stricken  mother. 

“  I  never  can  use  the  money  purchased  by  my  poor  boy ’a 
life,”  she  sobbed. 

“  Say,  rather,  God  be  thanked  that  you  had  such  a  noble, 
thoughtful  son.” 

In  a  little  cemetery  beside  a  flowing  river,  rest  all  that 
was  mortal  of  poor  Dan. 

On  a  white  stone  below  his  name  is  this  inscription : 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 
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BAGS-USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 
HE  great  variety  of  materials  out  of 
which  bags  are  constructed,  the  wide 
range  of  uses  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
and  the  decided  comfort  which  a  liberal 
use  of  them  gives  the  thrifty  woman  who 
perseveringly  strives  to  live  up  to  the  old 
adage :  “  A  place  for  everything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,”  have  given  them  an  envi¬ 
able,  permanent  place  among  our  belong¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  almost  an  easier  task  to 
say  what  materials  are  not  adapted  to 
making  them  than  what  are.  Plush,  vel¬ 
vet,  the  various  kinds  of  silk  and  satin, 
sateen,  damask,  brocade,  cretonne,  cotton 
sateen,  both  figured  and  plain,  Turkey  red 
calico,  ticking,  denim,  chamois  leather  and 
silk  bolting  cloth,  all  these  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  admirably. 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  the  odds  and 
ends  of  either  pretty  or  useful  things  in 
your  possession,  and  be  sure  that  the  piece 
you  cannot  use  for  anything  else  will  help 
make  a  pretty  bag,  if  only  you  have  the  in¬ 
genuity  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

If  you  are  an  adept  at  either  painting  or 
embroidery  you  can,  of  course,  employ  the 
knowledge  to  effect  beautiful  results  ;  but 
if  you  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  ability 
for  doing  these,  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  you  will  certainly  not  inflict 
on  a  long-suffering  public  any  more  of  the 
ugly  effects  so  often  produced  in  both  kinds 
of  these  so-called  “ornamentations.”  Then, 

too,  if  one  fortunately  has  both  means  and 
a  cultivated  taste,  as  beautiful  results  can 
be  obtained  by  the  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  of  materials,  colors  and  designs,  as  by 
the  most  elaborate  embroidery  or  painting. 
Nearly  all  the  various  kinds  of  embroidery 
and  painting,  both  in  water  and  oil  colors, 
are  used  in  decorating  bags.  Besides 
these,  the  various  fancy  stitches  done  in 
silk  can  be  used  very  effectively,  fringe  or 
lace,  either  home-made  or  oriental,  being 
commonly  employed.  Cords  and  tassels, 
ribbon,  metal  ornaments  in  a  variety  of 
shapes,  and  small  brass  rings  covered  with 
single  crochet  done  in  silk,  make  a  hand¬ 
some  heading  for  fringe  ;  or  these  last  can 
be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  over  laid 
work.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
crochetted  stitches  even  and  close  to¬ 
gether.  In  covering  these  rings,  threads, 
zephyrs,  worsteds,  embroidery  silks,  flower- 
crewels,  etc.,  may  be  utilized.  The  tassels 
should  always  be  made  full,  put  through 
the  ring  and  fastened ;  they  can  be  put 
close  together,  or  a  space  can  be  left  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  one  chooses. 

First  among  useful  bags  I  put  those  used 
to  hold  soiled  clothes  ;  either  the  medium¬ 
sized  ones  to  be  placed  in  each  individual 
chamber  for  collars,  cuffs  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  or  the  more  generous  sized  ones, 
which  should  be  relegated  to  closets  and 
bath  rooms.  Of  the  former  class  there  is 
the  ordinary  shaped  bag,  which  is  made 
by  sewing  together  the  long  sides  of  an  ob¬ 
long  piece  of  goods,  lining  it,  and  putting 
a  shirr  from  two  to  three  inches  below  the 

top,  leaving  the  sides  open  above  the  shirr 
to  display  the  lining,  which  may  be  either 
similar  to  the  outside  or  of  a  contrary  color. 
Either  cord  or  ribbon  is  used  to  gather  the 
bag  and  to  suspend  it  by. 

A  decidedly  handsomer  shaped  bag  is 
made  from  an  oblong  piece  of  goods,  two 
by  three  feet.  Sow  the  two  long  sides  to¬ 
gether  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  from  each 
end ;  fold  so  as  to  bring  the  seam  in  the 
center  of  the  width,  and  sew  up  both  ends. 
A  handsome  one  was  made  of  figured  Nile 
green  French  sateen,  lined  with  a  delicate 
shade  of  pink,  and  having  each  end  trimmed 
with  ring  tassels  made  of  cream  linen 
thread.  Get  a  wooden  ring,  such  as  is  used 
for  portieres,  and  putting  the  top  end 
through  it,  let  it  hang  over  to  a  depth  of 
eight  inches ;  fasten  with  a  few  stitches, 
and  use  the  ring  to  suspend  it  by.  Pretty 
fancy-striped  towels  are  used,  having  the 
fringe  at  the  ends.  The  bags  can  also  be 
made  much  larger  than  this  for  closets  and 
bath  rooms. 

Still  another  handsome  bag  is  obtained 
by  taking  2%  yards  of  cretonne,  folding  it 
double  and  sewing  the  side  edges  togther. 


PLEASE  mention  Thb  R.  N.-Y.  to  our  adver¬ 
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Wlieu  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


The  upper  edge  is  then  faced  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches  with  plain  sateen,  and  a  small 
slat  is  run  under  the  facing,  being  held  in 
place  by  a  row  of  shirring  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edges.  The  upper  row  forming  a 
frilled  edge.  An  opening  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  long  is  made  on  the  outside  of  the  bag 
at  the  center  near  the  top.  Its  edges  are 
bound  with  the  sateen,  and  a  ribbon  bow 
finishes  the  lower  end.  Rosettes  of  ribbon 
decorate  each  upper  corner,  and  the  bag  is 
suspended  by  a  similar  ribbon.  Where  a 
bag  is  needed  to  hold  «,  large  amount,  this 
is  an  excellent  style. ' 

Ticking  and  denims  make  excellent  bags, 
where  durability  is  essential,  and  either 
kind  of  goods  can  be  decorated  to  look 
really  handsome.  The  latter  material  is 
prettier  when  bleached  enough  to  look 
dull,  and  most  people  think  the  wrong  side 
preferable  to  the  right.  Outline  embroid¬ 
ery,  done  in  either  white  or  red,  is  very 
effective  on  this  material. 

I  saw  dainty  bags  made  of  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  and  others  of  figured  Swiss  mus¬ 
lin,  both  kinds  being  lined  with  colors  and 
decorated  with  ribons  to  correspond.  A 
clothes-pin  bag  is  a  decided  acquisition. 
Use  strong  material,  make  a  bag  18  inches 
deep,  with  a  back  12  inches  and  a  front  15 
inches  wide.  Gather  the  latter  to  fit  the 
former  at  the  bottom  and  sew  together ; 
put  an  inch-wide  band  long  enough  to 
reach  around  the  waist  on  to  the  back  at 
the  top,  and  curve  out  the  top  of  the  front. 

Shoe  bags,  so  called,  are  excellent  for 
various  other  purposes.  Strong  materials 
are  best.  They  should  be  made  about  two- 
thirds  as  wide  as  the  door  to  which  they 
are  to  be  fastened,  and  they  may  have 
either  one  or  two  rows  of  pockets.  A  foun¬ 
dation  is  first  made  and  then  an  oblong 
piece  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  wide  is  gathered  at  the  bottom, 
shirred  at  the  top,  and  sewed  strongly  to 
the  foundation.  Tacked  to  the  inside  of 
the  closet  or  other  door,  such  bags  are  ex¬ 
cellent  receptacles  for  various  other  things 
besides  shoes  and  rubbers.  Where  cup¬ 
boards  or  drawers  are  lacking  among 
kitchen  and  pantry  conveniences,  when  se¬ 
curely  fastened  to  the  doors  they  help  much 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Dusting  bags  should  be  considered  a 
necessity  in  nearly  every  room ;  an  un¬ 
sightly  accumulation  of  dust  would  often 
be  removed  easily  if  a  duster  were  conven¬ 
iently  at  hand.  One  of  a  very  pretty  shape, 
which  admits  of  being  handsomely  made  of 
odds  and  ends,  is  formed  by  first  smoothly 
covering  a  round  piece  of  cardboard  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  whatever  material 
the  bag  is  to  be  made  of.  Sew  together  the 
short  ends  of  an  oblong  piece  10  by  24 
inches;  line  this,  and  make  a  shirr  two 
inches  below  the  top;  gather  the  bottom 
slightly  and  sew  to  the  cardboard  in  over¬ 
hand  stitch.  Made  of  short  pieces  of 
ribbon,  velvet  or  plush  used  separately  or 
in  combination,  these  bags  are  quaint  and 
handsome.  Ticking  ornamented  with  fancy 
stitching  done  in  crewels,  silk  or  tinsel,  is 
well  adapted  for  these  bags.  And  there  is 
no  better  duster  than  a  yard  square  of 
cheese  cloth  with  an  inch  wide  hem  all 
around  it  feather  stitched  in  yellow  linen 
floss.  KATHERINE  B.  J. 


TREE,  OR  STOCKING? 

*  (  T  F  I  am  to  have  any  Christmas  gifts 
X  I  want  them  put  into  my  stockings 
or  in  some  way  attached  to  them.  I  don’t 
want  a  single  one  put  on  the  Christmas 
tree  at  the  church,”  said  Elta,  who  had 
not  yet  seen  her  15th  birthday,  but  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thoughtful  for  her  years. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
Christmas  tree  ?  ”  inquired  her  father,  as 
he  looked  up  from  his  paper,  “  I  thought 
that  was  just  the  place  to  exhibit  all  the 
fine  things;  or  are  you  afraid  yours  will 
not  compare  well  with  those  given  to  your 
friends.” 

“  I  am  not  afraid  mine  will  not  be  good 
enough  to  exhibit,  if  that  were  all.  But 
there  are  a  good  many  children  and  grown 
folks,  too,  who  will  go  there  hoping  to  be 
remembered  with  something  nice,  that  are 
very  likely  to  go  away  with  nothing  more 
than  a  tiny  bag  of  pop- corn  and  candy 
mixed,  while  those  who  are  no  better  brush 
past  them  apparently  loaded  down  with 
costly  gifts,  and  there  will  be  a  sad  pain  in 
some  hearts  and  in  others  a  feeling  of  envy 
and  hatred  will  be  awakened,  and  I  don’t 
want  any  one  to  look  at  me  with  envious 
eyes.  Then,  I  don’t  like  Christmas  trees 
anyway,  and  I  do  like  the  old  myth  of 
Santa  Claus  coming  down  the  chimney 
with  presents.  It  is  such  a  sweet  pleasure 
to  jump  out  of  bed  at  the  Christmas  dawn, 
and  look  over  the  pretty  gifts  that  seem  to 


have  come  by  magic  while  we  have  been 
sleeping  and  spread  them  out  on  the  table 
and  then  go  back  to  bed  and  have  a  cosy, 
dreamy  nap  till  the  house  is  all  astir.  De¬ 
liver  me  from  the  ostentatious  Christmas 
tree,  where  lots  of  presents  are  hired  for 
the  occasion  ;  even  empty  boxes  are  done 
up  in  parcels  to  make  an  appearance  of 
many  valuable  gifts  from  numerous 
friends.  It  is  too  disgusting  for  anything.” 

MAT  MAPLE. 

[Elta’s  experience  with  Christmas  trees 
has  been  very  unfortunate  for  one  so 
young.  Let  us  hope  that,  when  she  is 
older,  she  may  find  more  pure  pleasure  in 
them,  even  if  it  be  by  making  special  trees 
for  some  of  those  who  have  been  left  out  — 
Eds.]  _ 


SWEET  POTATOES— NEW  EVERY 
DAY. 

ITH  sweet  potatoes  cheaper  than 
the  white  ones,  even  in  many  parts 
of  the  North,  we  must  regard  them  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.  After  tiring  of  them 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  plain  baked  and 
boiled  styles,  the  good  housewives  will  be¬ 
gin  to  cast  about  for  some  new  ways  of 
serving  them  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  a  drug  in  the  every-day  “  market,” 
that  is,  the  home-table. 

To  serve  them  with  meat,  they  may  be 
first  steamed  until  nearly  done,  then  peeled, 
sliced,  and  placed  in  the  dripping-pan 
around  the  meat,  as  they  should  be  basted 
at  intervals  until  nicely  browned.  This 
way  of  cooking  them  is  counted  especiallv 
nice  with  salt  pork. 

They  may  also  be  cooked  in  a  similar 
manner  without  meat  by  placing  them  in  a 
buttered  baking  pan  and  basting  them  with 
butter.  Prepared  in  this  way  they  become 
“  glazed  sweet  potatoes.” 

A  combination  of  boiled-baked  sweet  po. 
tatoes,  which  is  a  relief  from  both,  consists 
in  boiling  them  till  tender,  peeling  and 
slicing  them  as  before,  *  sprinkling  a  layer 
with  white  sugar  and  a  little  salt,  and 
adding  butter  generously.  “Repeat  from 
as  the  knitting  directions  say,  and  bake 
half  an  hour. 

There  are  three  ways  of  using  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  which  are  considered  particularly 
nice  for  hygienists  :  in  sweet-potato  bread, 
sweet-potato  cake,  and  sweet-potato  pud¬ 
ding. 

To  make  the  bread,  boil,  peel,  and  mash 
half  a  dozen  of  the  potatoes,  add  Graham 
flour  enough  to  make  pretty  stiff,  knead 
well,  and  bake  in  small  loaves. 

For  the  cake,  proceed  as  for  sweet  potato 
bread,  then  add  grated  cocoanut  and  chop 
ped  figs,  dates,  or  raisins,  or  all  three. 
Bake  as  cookies.  To  make  the  pudding, 
grate  six  raw  sweet  potatoes  of  medium 
size,  add  two  quarts  of  cold  sweet  cider  (or 
water  with  a  little  boiled  cider);  one  cup  of 
grated  cocoanut,  and  one  cup  of  raisins. 
Thicken  with  Graham  flour  to  a  medium 
stiff  batter;  beat  well,  and  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven. 

What  are  sometimes  known  as  “  Southern 
sweet  potatoes  ”  are  prepared  somewhat 
like  “  boiled-baked.”  They  are  sliced  raw, 
however,  and  sprinkled  with  the  sugar  and 
salt.  Water  to  cover  them  is  then  poured 
into  the  pan,  and  the  potatoes  are  also 
covered  with  a  dish,  and  baked  two  hours. 
A  fine  gravy  is  formed  in  this  way.  This 
may  seem  to  the  Northern  palates  a  great 
deal  like  “sweets  to  the  sweet,”  but  it  will 
make  a  change,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
relished  to  an  unexpected  degree. 

I  suppose  I  am  one  of  the  newer  friends, 
but  let  us  not  cast  aspersions;  we  shall  all  be 
old  soon  enough.  I  am  anxious  to  help  and 
to  be  helped.  myra  y.  norys. 


Next  week  we  shall  give  in  this  department 
special  directions  for  the  women’s  share 
in  that  disagreeable  but  necessary  part  of 
farm  work  known  as  “  butchering.”  This 
will  be  for  the  help  of  younger  housekeep 
ers,  who  often  have  sore  need  of  instruc¬ 
tion  when  called  upon  to  take  up  the  bur¬ 
den  of  this  work. 

Chocolate  Pudding— Very  Nice.— One 
quart  of  milk  put  on  in  the  double  boiler. 
When  it  boils  add  two  heaping  table 
spoonfuls  of  corn-starch  mixed  in  some  of 
the  milk  reserved  for  that  purpose  from  the 
quart,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  an  ounce  (square)  of 
Baker’s  chocolate,  scraped  and  melted. 
Let  it  boil  five  minutes  stirring  well.  Take 
from  the  fire  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
vanilla  extract,  one  egg,  and  a  small  lump 
of  butter.  Return  to  the  fire  a  moment  to 
set  the  egg.  Put  in  a  mold  or  bowl  which 
has  been  wet  with  cold  water.  When  cold, 
serve  in  the  center  of  a  platter  with  a 
boiled  custard  poured  around,  or  plain, 
with  cream,  whipped,  if  preferred. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Nothing  Else 

equals  Ayer’s  Pills  for  stimulating  a  torpid 
liver,  strengthening  digestion,  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  action  of  the  bowels.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  calomel,  nor  any  other  injurious 
drug,  but  are  composed  of  the  active  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  best  vegetable  cathartics. 

“  I  was  a  sufferer  for  years  from  dyspepsia 
and  liver  troubles,  and  found  no  permanent 
relief  until  I  commenced  taking  Ayer’s  Pills. 
They  have  effected  a  complete  cure.”— 
George  Mooney,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 

“  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  constipa¬ 
tion,  or  suffer  from  loss  of  appetite,  Ayer- 
Pills  set  me  right  again.”— A.  J.  Kiser,  Jv 
Eock  House.  Ya. 

“For  the  cure  of  headache,  Ayer’s  L* 
thartic  Pills  are  the  most  effective  medicine  I 
ever  used.” — E.  K.  James,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

“  Two  boxes  of  Ayer’s  Pills  cured  me  of 
severe  headache,  from  which  I  was  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer.”— Emma  Keyes,  Hubbardston,  Conn. 

Ayer’s  Pills, 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Medicines 


ADVICE  TO  THE  ACED. 

Age  brings  infirmities,  such  as  sluggish, 
bowels,  weak  kidneys  and  torpid  liver. 

Tuff's  Pills 

have  a  specific  effect  on  these  organs,  stim¬ 
ulating  the  bowels,  gives  natural  discharg¬ 
es,  and  imparts  vigor  to  the  whole  system. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST  ! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles. 

The  Blind  can  nse  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight  Finest  needles  made.  Mill- 
ward's  Gold  Eyes-  do  not  cut  the  thread. 
Sample  paper,  10c  :  8  for  25c  :  12  for  15c. 
New  England  Novelty  M’f’g  Co., 

21  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  :  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  boih  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade¬ 
mark  label.  Send  for 
circulars  giving  lurtn.r  ir  formation.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  aONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


W  ANTED. 

*.300  Silver  Maple,  )  To  measure  1 %  inches  in 
“AOO  Sugar  Maple,  -  diameter  one  foot  from 
200  Norway  Maple.)  the  ground 

MURRAY  &  KEENE.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Berry  Plaits,  Seals  k  Trees 

THAT  WILL  CROW. 

Send  list  of  wants,  and  get  our  prices  on  Small  Fruit 
Plants  of  ail  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Vinfs  and  Shrubs.  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Low  prices  and  first  class  stock. 

ALLYN  BROS.,  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


To  show  you  our  handsome  Household  Maga¬ 
zine  conducted  by  '‘Jenny  June”  which  is  just 
what  you  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 


months 

for20c. 


Stamps  t 

Each  Number  has  St  pages,  beautifully  illus-l 
trated  and  contains  FASHIONS,  HOUSE- 1 
HOED  WORK,  COOKING.  KE-| 
CEIPTS,  ART  INSTRUCTION', 
CORRESPONDENCE.  IN'  TIU 
KITCHEN’,  POETRY.  EMBOID. 
ERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  WORK.J 
ETC.  Every  number  complete. 


.The  Home  Milker, 

Union  Square, 

^  New  York.  City 


:} 


Salaries  Paid] 
To  Agents. 
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General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  folioicing  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  inch) . 30 cent* 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2( 

Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extm 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 75  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rdral  New-Yorker  U 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  LID 

Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid . $3.04  (12s.  6d.) 

France .  8.04  (16)*  fr.) 

French  Colonies .  4.08  (29)$  fr.) 


Agents  will  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  on 
application,  j  _ 

lnwNd  kt  tibe  Poet-oface  at  New  York  City,  N.  T, 
M  emmad -«Um  mall  matte*. 
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“  When  u'e  find  a  paper  that  has  back¬ 
bone  enough  to  TELL  THE  TRUTH,  let  US 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along."— 

L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


Publisher  s  Desk. 


Do  To-day’s  Work  Well. 


A  LITTLE  FLOOD  OF  NAMES. 

Our  promise  to  send  sample  copies  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  any  ad¬ 
dresses  sent  us  by  our  subscribers,  is  bring¬ 
ing  responses  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Good  1  Thank  you,  friends.  That  is  just 
what  we  want.  You  send  us  the  names  of 
those  yon  think  would  appreciate  the 
paper.  We  will  send  the  specimens  im¬ 
mediately,  and  inform  the  parties  by  postal 
that  you  requested  them  to  be  sent,  and 
we  will  also  invite  them  to  see  you  about 
subscribing.  The  plan  works  well,  so  far. 
This  is  systematic  cooperation,  and  we  are 
ready  to  supply  all  the  copies  you  may  ask 
us  to  send. 


2135,  2134,  2133,  2132. 

Does  either  of  those  numbers  appear  on 
your  address  label  ?  If  so,  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires  this  month.  Please  examine 
the  label  carefully.  Renewal  subscriptions 
are  coming  with  gratifying  promptness, 
showing  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
readers  are  well  pleased  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THAT  “CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER.” 

Some  Questions  Answered. 

Yes,  if  you  send  an  order  for  the  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  now  (your  own  and  2  new  ones), 
at  the  price  named,  and  afterwards  forward 
2  more  new  ones,  making  5  in  all,  you  need 
send  us  only  enough  more  money  to  make 
up  the  amount  required  for  the  5  names  if 
sent  all  together.  Likewise,  if  the  total 
number  sent  in  reaches  10  or  more,  the 
total  amount  need  aggregate  only  the 
same  as  if  the  names  and  money  were  sent 
in  all  at  one  time. 

Yes,  as  agreed,  the  trial  subscriptions 
may  be  considered  as  “  new”  ones  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  a  club ;  though  we  prefer,  of 
course,  that  the  “  trial  subscribers  ”  should 
also  get  up  small  clubs  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  regret  that  some  of  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  are  reported  as  making  transfers 
of  their  subscriptions  to  the  names  of  other 
members  of  their  families,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  reduced  club  prices  without 
working  for  them.  It  is  true  that  we  did 
not  make  a  condition  bariiug  out  this 
practice.  We  have  faith  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  very  few  of  our  old  subscribers 
will  adopt  this  method,  and  that  the  g’-eat 
majority  are  really  desirous  of  doing  what 
they  can  to  increase  the  number  of  Rural 
readers  everywhere.  Better  than  that, 
they  are  doing  it ! 


HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Please  make  all  checks,  drafts  and  money 
orders  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co. 

Please  do  not  make  any  checks  or  drafts, 
etc.,  payable  to  any  individual  member  of 
The  R.  P.  Co. 


Please  send  money  by  drafts  on  New 
York  banks,  or  by  express  or  post  office 
money  orders,  or  registered  letter.  If  the 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  remitted,  at  our  expense,  if 
the  amount  be  $1.00  or  more. 

Please  do  not  send  money  by  checks  on 
local  banks,  as  New  York  banks  often 
charge  25  cents  each  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  such  checks. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Trade  in  Texas  goats  is  being  built  up. 
They  are  sold  for  mutton. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  England 
for  the  smaller  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
Kerries  and  Jerseys  are  in  active  demand. 

The  French  dairymen  who  supply  Paris 
with  milk,  have  organized  an  exhibition  of 
dairy  stock  to  show  consumers  that  the 
cows  are  in  good  condition  and  are  so  well 
fed  that  they  will  make  good  meat  when 
done  milking.  There  are  3,000  cow-keepers 
and  60,000  cows  about  Paris.  The  Board  of 
Health  is  very  strict  in  its  requirements. 
The  cows  must  be  stabled  five  feet  apart 
with  so  many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each,  and 
be  regularly  inspected  by  veterinarians. 

In  describing  what  may  be  termed  the 
“intensive”  system  of  dairying  an  English 
authority  tells  us  that  the  cows  should  be 
well  groomed  daily,  and  in  hot  weather  they 
are  all  the  better  for  a  cold  shower-bath 
in  the  morning.  This  can  be  readily  given 
where  there  is  a  supply  of  water  by  gravi¬ 
tation  by  means  of  a  india-rubber  hose. 
The  cows  are  easily  kept  clean,  and  thrive 
well  under  such  treatment.  They  never 
leave  their  stalls  and  when  the  milk  yield 
falls  below  eight  quarts  per  day  they  are 
sold.  Will  it  pay  to  wash  cows  J 

An  Australian  expert  is  reported  as 
saying :  “  The  finest  and  softest  wool  is  al¬ 
ways  on  the  shoulders  of  sheep.  An  expert 
in  judging  sheep  always  looks  at  the  wool 
on  the  shoulders  first.  Always  assuming 
that  the  wool  to  be  inspected  is  really  fine, 
we  first  examine  the  shoulders  as  a  part 
where  the  finest  wool  is  to  be  found.  This 
we  take  as  a  standard,  and  compare  it  with 
the  wool  from  the.ribs,  the  thigh,  the 
rump  and  shoulder  parts,  and  the  nearer 
the  wool  from  the  various  portions  of  the 
animal  approaches  the  standard  the 
better.” 

Records  of  heavy  animals  are  still  com¬ 
ing.  In  1791  a  sheep  of  the  Lincoln  breed 
was  slaughtered  near  Boston,  England, 
which,  when  four  years  old,  weighed  804 
pounds.  The  carcass  measured  five  feet 
from  nose  to  tail.  The  record  states  that 
this  sheep  “  was  fed  wholly  upon  grass  and 
herbage.  It  was  when  grazing  in  a  field  of 
clover  that  his  liking  for  sow  thistles  was 
observed  by  his  searching  for  them,  and 
when  hurdled  in  he  would  eat  nothing 
else.  A  hut  was  erected  for  him,  when  the 
shepherd,  guided  by  his  propensity,  gath¬ 
ered  this  plant  for  him  at  stated  hours 
three  times  a  day,  from  two  pounds  to  five 
pounds  being  given  per  meal.” 

A  Milking  Rat.— Almost  every  dairy¬ 
man  has  had  an  experience  with  cows  that 
milk  themselves  or  milk  their  sisters. 
Sometimes  this  habit  is  acquired  while 
young  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  simply 
an  abnormal  propensity.  Reports  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  of  other  animals  that  have 
been  fouud  milking  cows.  The  following 
note  from  the  London  Live  Stock  Journal 
is  in  point :  “  We  have  ourselves  known 
a  cow  to  suck  herself  or  to  suck  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  We  have  distinct  evidence  of  a  don¬ 
key  having  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
himself  sleek  by  this  trick,  and  also  a  good 
case  against  a  pig.  There  has,  too,  been 
more  than  one  dog  detected  in  the  act.  But 
it  is  believed  that  Mr.  C.  Russell-Dartnell, 
in  writing  to  the  papers  In  1862,  had  to  re¬ 
cord  a  unique  experience.  He  went  to 
look  at  a  favorite  cow,  which  had  recently 
calved,  and  found  her  lying  down  with  a  big 
buck  rat  fast  holding  to  her  teat.  He  sum¬ 
moned  his  gardener,  and,  together,  they 
watched  operations  for  a  minute  or  two. 
So  intent  was  the  rat  upon  the  feast  that 
he  allowed  the  observers  to  enter  the  cow¬ 
shed,  and  he  only  left  the  teat  when  the 
gardener  stooped  and  grabbed  at  him  to 
try  to  catch  him  at  the  tail  end.  Then 
the  rat  fled ;  but  was  overtaken  by  a  well- 
aimed  blow  from  a  stick.  The  courage, 
patience,  and  ingenuity  of  the  robber  were 


very  remarkable,  for  only  at  a  rare  interval 
could  such  an  attempt  be  possible.” 

$10,000  For  A  Foal. — The  following  cor¬ 
respondence  between  C.  W.  Williams,  the 
breeder  of  Axtell,  and  Robert  Bonner,  the 
owner  of  Sunol,  is  unique,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  business  proposition 
ever  made  in  horse  breeding  : 

Robert  Bonner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Allerton  has  proven  himself 
the  greatest  race  colt  yet  produced.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  give  him  the  best  possible 
opportunity  in  the  stud,  which  prompts  me 
in  making  you  the  following  proposition  : 
I  will  give  you  $10,000  for  the  use  of  your 
mare  Sunol  to  raise  one  colt  by  Allerton. 
It’s  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  she  could 
be  bred  in  the  spring  and  trot  faster  next 
fall  than  she  would  were  she  not  bred.  An 
early  reply  will  greatly  oblige,  yours  truly, 

c.  w.  WILLIAMS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Williams. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  admire  your  pluck.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  a  mare  to 
raise  one  colt  is  an  exceedingly  liberal  of¬ 
fer;  in  fact,  as  f«r  as  I  know,  an  unprece¬ 
dented  offer ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
Sunol  an  opportunity,  not  only  next  year, 
but  the  year  following,  to  lower  her  record; 
and  to  raise  a  colt  from  her  would  neces¬ 
sarily  throw  her  out  of  training  for  part  of 
both  seasons.  As  she  is  only  four  years  and 
seven  months  old,  and  has  already  wiped 
out  all  the  records  made  by  horses  and 
mares  of  all  ages,  except  the  2.08^  of  Maud 
S.  and  the  2  10  of  Jay  Eye  See,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  a  pity  to  handicap  her  at 
this  early  period  of  her  career  by  raising  a 
colt  from  her.  Still,  I  appreciate  your  very 
handsome  offer,  coming  as  it  does  from  the 
man  who  raised  Axtell,  the  fastest  three- 
year-old  the  world  has  yet  seen,  Sunol 
alone  excepted.  Yours  truly, 

ROBERT  BONNER. 

Mr.  Bonner  says  that  under  the  circum. 
stances  he  would  refuse  an  offer  of  even 
$40,000  for  the  use  of  the  mare  for  breeding 
purposes  for  a  single  season. 


£tti.$rcUnncou.$  guhcvti.oing. 


BUZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 

A  perfect  arrango- 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  on  or 
removed. 

Havo  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
wlien  fairly  tried. 
Mr  .Moseman  of  C. 

M.  Moseman&BroB, 

N.  Y.t  writes:  “I 
can  Bay  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
tiling.” 

Scores  ofsimilar  tes¬ 
timonials  received. 

Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price, $3.00  per  Sot  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-c  l  eancr  and  ono  extra  Sot  of  Calke 
rent  with  each  Set.  Send  for  dcscriptivo  circular. 

S.  W.  KENT.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE 


DO  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST? 

1  nen  send  ior  a  Catalogue  ot  the  only 
herd  in  which  100  Cows  have  averaged 
19  lbs.  and  18  have  averaged  24  lbs.  ol 
batter  per  week.  In  which  96  Cows 
have  averaged  16,019  lbs.  ol  milk  per 
year. 

MORSES. 

Clydesdale,  Percheron,  French  Coach, 
American- bred  Coach,  Standard-bred 
Trotters,  ol  the  best  and  most  Popular 
Breeding. 

Also  Berkshire  and  Cheshire  Swine. 

Separate  Catalogues  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Price* 
low  for  high  quality  of  stock.  (In  writing  mention 
this  paper.) 

SMITHS,  POWELL  Sc  LAMB 

BY  KACUSK.  IV.  Y. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  If  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

As  produced  by  the 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  the  Best  Feed  for 

DAIRY  COWS,  HORSES,  PIGS,  SHEEP 

- AND  ALL - 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

The  large  and  Inereaslng  trade  the  Detroit  Linseed 
Oil  Works  enjoy,  without  any  personal  solicitation 
whatever,  together  with  other  facts  they  can  give 
upon  mall  npplloatlou,  fully  sustain  the  above  state¬ 
ment. 

Write  for  further  particulars,  referring  to  this 
notice  found  In  the  Ruhai.  New  Yorker. 


Ohio 
ipr’vd 
'Chester  hogs. 
Recent  shipments 
"to several  foreign  Conn¬ 
ies.  Send  for  description 
)  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland.  O. 


PURINTON’S 


FARM  BOII.FR 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AM)  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEA  M  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousands  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

.7.  K.  PU HINTON  A  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  not  only  taken  nine 
prizes  at  leading  shows 
lust  winter,  and  tins  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  is 
tin*  leading  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addrt  ss 
A.  F.  Williams,  12 
Race  St..  Bristol,  Conn. 


THE  BEST  CATTLE  FASTENING  1 

SMITH’S  SELF-ADJUSTINQ  SWING  STANCHION. 

The  only  practical  Swing  Stanehlon  Invented. 
Thousands  in  use.  Illustrated  Circular  free.  Men¬ 
tion  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 

F.  G.  PARSONS  A  CO..  Addison.  Steuben  Co-N.Y. 


STALLIONS  ? 


101*  Imported  Regis¬ 
tered  Clyde,  Shire, 
Trolling  Stallions 
FOR  SALK. 

Why  buy  your  Imported  and 
registered  stallions  elsewhere, 
when  we  sell  them  for  nearly 
half  the  price  of  other  importers. 
Warranted  sure  breeders.  Terms 
to  suit  customers.  Visitors  wel 
come.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  catalogue  Address, 

DR.  VALERIUS  &  CO., 
Watertown,  -  Wisconsin. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

]7U)ltDIIOOK  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
?  in  America  devoted  exclusively  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough  Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  hooked  now 
or  puppies  sired  by  our  best  Imported  Stud  Dogs  und 
best  imported  Bitches.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  t'O., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
stakes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  In  America. 
Stork  for  sale.  C.  H.  GREGG. 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


PEESSEY’S  BE00DEE.-™! 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $27  and  $16  each. 
Langshau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W .  Pit  EsShY.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 

published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y„  Is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 

_  the  times  on  all  live  topics 

’  Gives  Its  readers  more  pages  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year.  Illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  class  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  Is  only  $1,00  a  year,  with  Tint 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  In  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Homo  Office. 


XI T  A  XUrpT?  I  Y- Every  retail  milk  dealer 
1\_  IN  1  1  j  1‘  who  sees  this  to  write 
for  Illustrated  circular  of  the  l.ow-Down  Milk 
W  agons,  made  by  J.  K.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORKS 
Earlvllle,  N.  5 . 


rp  M.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
1  .  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  Snle.  Single  rates  by  express.  A’xfra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Inti.  15  Uuilroad a. 


Clue  UOUCV  Oor48«  imgi-  catalogin'  gives  WHOLE* 
oAVL  IflUnCl  SALE  prinn  to  CONSUMERS  im 
all  kinds  of  Iiu-rchanjlin.'  i  n  any  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 

CASH  BUYKU’S  UNION,  4*0" aahlngton 8b,  K.  4.  Chicago,  Ilk 


FRENCH  JfcPERCHERON 


COACHERS, 

It  A  It  I'.  OlIAXITY, 

LARGE,  STYLISH,  CAST. 

Our  prices  hare  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  ol  the  stock  ottered, 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

Elmwood  Stock  Firai»wr1i& 


STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  as 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome.  Bend  tor  illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN,  W.  AKIN.  SGIPiO.  H  l 
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To  Our  Readers. 

Responses  to  our  call  are  coming; 
In  rapidly,  but  we  want  to  hear 
from  every  town  where  THE  R. 
N.-Y.  Is  taken. 

Please  write  us  a  postal  card  and 
tell  us  how  your  town  stands  on 
the  Fence  Question.  Are  USE¬ 
LESS  fences  coming;  down?  Are 
USELESS  fences  being;  built?  All 
answers  will  be  acknowledged. 

THE  EDITORS. 


Full  up  that  useless  fence  clear  sir, 

It  steals  all  your  choicest  soil, 

It  gives  to  the  weed  a  chance  to  breed, 

And  multiplies  fret  and  toll. 

An  Electric  Fence  Wanted. 

There  is  nothing  I  am  so  much  interested 
in  as  the  question  of  fences.  Some  are  up, 
and  some  are  down,  and  some  are  almost 
on  the  ground.  The  fence  question  in  my 
district  is  quite  a  serious  matter.  The 
country  is  so  thickly  settled  around  here, 
and  so  many  want  to  make  the  public 
highway  their  pasture,  that  property 
holders  are  compelled  to  build  road  fences, 
but  it  is  a  costly  matter,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  fences  must  go.  Has  any  one 
tried  an  electric  fence?  Situated,  as  I  am, 
on  one  of  the  great  railways  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  I  am  troubled,  like 
many  others,  by  what  are  known  as 
‘•gentlemen  of  leisure,”  better  known  as 
“tramps.”  Now,  as  I  have  a  continu¬ 
ous  wire  fence  around  my  place,  I  have 
thought  of  charging  it  with  electricity.  Is 
there  any  battery  I  could  use  without  a 
dynamo  that  would  charge  it  enough  to 
make  a  fellow  in  contact  with  it  feel  as 
if  he  were  standing  on  needles  and  could 
not  get  off,  however  forcibly  he  might 
want  to  do  so  ?  Wouldn’t  it  be  glorious  to 
stand  and  watch  such  vagabond  knaves,  as 
they  attempted  to  enter  your  vineyard,  and 
cry  out:  “Sour  grapes!”  as  you  touched  the 
button  and  let  the  subtle  fluid  “do  the 
rest?”  Then,  could  we  have  a  better  watch¬ 
man?  Just  think,  “as  I  lay  me  dowu  to 
sleep,”  I  could  just  turn  the  charge  on  with 
the  assurance  of  knocking  the  thief 
“higher  than  a  kite.”  Oh!  who  will  give 
us  the  electric  fence?  G.  R.  wood, 

Jefferson  County,  Ky. 

An  Orange  Grower’s  Fence. 

There  is  no  problem,  especially  among 
the  orange  growers  of  Florida,  more  vital 
than  the  “no  fence  question.”  We  are 
compelled  to  build  fences  five  feet  high 
against  cattle  and  hogs.  A  fence  that 
under  ordinary  conditions  would  protect  a 
grove,  would  be  quite  au  insignificant  af¬ 
fair  against  a  herd  of  cattle  or  a  drove  of 
wild  hogs.  The  value  of  the  orange  groves 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from  where 
I  write,  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  whole  county;  yet  the  law  com¬ 
pels  us  to  use  extra  caution  to  protect  our 
lands,  worth  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre,  against 
a  lot  of  $7  cows  whose  owners  do  not,  per¬ 
haps,  own  one  foot  of  land  in  the  State. 
There  are  but  few  cows  in  this  settlement 
and  they  are  tame— mostly  Jerseys  and  high 
grades.  But  to  the  south  of  us  there  are 
large  herds  of  wild  cattle  that  know  no 
such  thiug  as  a  fence  ;  they  pass  through 
this  place  seeking  fresh  pastures  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  much  damage  in  a  single  night. 
The  cattle  law  is  well  enough  so  far  as 
fences  are  concerned  in  South  Florida 
where  there  are  millions  of  acres  tit  only 
for  pasture,  and  I  am  quite  willing  that 
the  1,700,000  cattle  claimed  for  the  State 


should  be  confined  there.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  justice  of  the  cattle  law.  It  gives 
more  rights  to  a  $7  cow  than  to  a  man.  If 
I  go  over  to  my  neighbor’s  orange  grove, 
break  down  the  fence,  destroy  the  oranges, 
and  injure  the  trees,  I  would  be  arrested 
for  trespass  and  the  judge  would  not  only 
fine  and  imprison  me,  but  give  me  a  lecture 
on  moral  and  criminal  law  ;  but  my  neigh 
bor’s  $7  cow  can  come  over,  break  down  my 
fence,  destroy  my  oranges  and  injure  my 
trees,  and  I  cannot  recover  any  damages 
because  I  did  not  have  a  “  lawful  fence.” 
“A  lawful  fence  ”  means  one  that  no  cow 
can  get  through.  Let  us  have  a  change. 

Keuka,  Fla.  E.  R. 

Make  Permanent  Pastures. 

A  few  hereabouts  are  takine  out  roadside 
fences  and  using  the  rails  to  repair  those 
inclosing  permanent  pastures.  I  have  tried 
this  to  my  own  satisfaction.  A  permanent 
pasture  gives  the  best  results,  and  I  can 
save  half  the  labor  and  material  formerly 
expended  on  useless  fences,  to  say  nothing 
of  keeping  down  the  briars  and  weeds  in 
old  fence  rows.  The  reform  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  general ;  but  I  think  it  will  in  time. 
Not  much  money  is  made  now-a-days  by 
following  the  old  methods  of  doing  things ; 
while  those  who  break  out  of  the  old  ruts 
may  hope  to  succeed.  ENOCH  ENGLE. 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

Bay  State  Bugbears. 

“Down  with  useless  fences.”  That  is 
what  I  am  doing.  Since  I  bought  this  farm, 
11  years  ago,  I  have  removed  about  240 
rods  of  stone  wall.  Very  little  is  now  left 
except  the  line  fences  and  that  which  sur¬ 
rounds  my  permanent  pasture.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  are  beginning  to  remove  use¬ 
less  fences,  and  very  few  of  that  class  are 
now  being  built  hereabouts,  except  for  the 
front  yards  and  even  these  are  not  consider¬ 
ed  as  indispensable  as  formerly.  Wherever 
they  are  removed  in  villages,  the  improved 
appearance  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  re¬ 
form.  Useless  fences  on  farms  cause  much 
wasted  labor  as  well  as  idle  land.  The  old 
walls  on  my  farm,  with  their  double  rows 
of  bushes,  occupied  an  average  width  of 
about  one  rod,  and  their  removal  has  added 
about  1  }4  acre  of  valuable  land  to  the 
tilled  fields.  But  the  greatest  gain  is  the 
saving  of  labor  in  cultivating  those  fields. 
Where  formerly  I  could  drive  the  plow 
only  12  or  20  rods  without  turning,  now  I 
can  drive  it  60  or  70,  and  the  saving  of  time 
in  doing  the  work  is  as  much  as  15  per 
cent.  Another  saving  arises  from  the 
stoppage  of  the  damage  formerly  done  by 
woodchucks  and  other  vermin,  which  hid 
in  the  walls.  My  property  has  several 
times  been  damaged  many  dollars’  worth 
by  woodchucks  eating  cabbages  and 
squashes.  Some  of  my  old  walls  I  used  to 
make  a  good,  dry,  hard  road  through  a  wet 
place.  I  shall  add  my  voice  to  swell  the 
chorus,  “  Down  with  Useless  Fences  !”  Put 
their  material  to  better  use  than  harbor¬ 
ing  vermiu,  and  stopping  the  plow. 

Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.  monroe  morse. 


PICKETS. 

A  few  of  the  best  farmers  are  tearing  out 
their  useless  fences,  some  even  their  road 
fences ;  but  they  are  sneered  at  and  called 
stingy.  Not  many  are  building  fences, 
however.  I  appreciate  The  Rural  highly, 
and  think  very  much  of  its  market  reports. 

Peru,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  s. 

Fences  are  coming  down  slowly  but 
surely.  Some  form  of  wire  is  largely  used 
where  fences  are  rebuilt.  L.  H. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  make  anything  but  post  and 
wire  fences  or  hedges  in  this  township,  and 
we  can’t  do  without  these,  so  they  are  a 
benefit  instead  of  a  nuisance.  We  have  no 
rail  or  board  fences.  A.  G.  M. 

Clyde,  Kansas. 

It  is  quite  noticeable  in  this  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  towns  that  the  only  fences  kept  in 
repair  are  those  which  confine  each  person’s 
stock.  Other  fences  are  either  in  ruins  or 
cleared  away.  The  idea  seems  to  be : 
“  Feuce  in  your  own  rather  than  fence  out 
other  people’s  stock.”  A.  A.  r. 

Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

The  farmers  of  this  township  long  since 
“downed”  those  nuisances — the  fences. 
By  law,  no  stock  is  allowed  to  run  at  large. 
Nearly  all  road  aud  partition  fences  are 
down,  aud  such  only  as  are  required  to  in¬ 
close  the  stock  are  maintained. 

Bloomington,  Minn.  K.  u.  M. 

This  county,  aided  by  this  township,  has 
decided  by  a  majority  of  2,304,  in  favor  of 
restraining  all  kinds  of  livo  stock  from 
running  at  large.  We  have  befen  living 


under  this  law  two  years.  Nearly  all  use¬ 
less  fences  and  gates,  too,  have  come  down 
and  the  rest  will  follow  with  the  hedges. 
Barbed  wire  is  used  to  inclose  all  stock  ex¬ 
cept  hogs ;  for  these  rails  or  planks  with 
two  wires  are  used.  J.  R.  G. 

Montrose,  Mo. 

In  this  mountain  country  fences  are  not 
coming  down.  c.  L.  H. 

Grant,  Colorado 

I  am  taking  up  my  old  crooked  fences 
and  making  my  fields  larger  and  my  new 
fences  straight.  This  makes  the  farm 
look  better  and  cleaner.  Less  than  half 
the  farmers  in  our  section  keep  their  fences 
free  from  weeds  and  brush,  as  they  ought. 
Those  who  are  careless  In  this  respect  are 
the  men  who  cry  out  about  hard  times. 
If  they  would  work  a  little  more  and  make 
their  farms  produce  more,  and  stay  away 
from  the  saloons  more  and  not  spend  so 
much  money  in  non-necessaries  it  would  be 
better  for  them  and  their  families. 

Fuller’s  Station,  Mo.  A.  M.  L. 

Fences  are  certainly  not  going  up  in  this 
country.  On  some  farms  they  are  coming 
down.  I  removed  one  long  stone  wall  the 
past  season,  and  used  the  foundation  stones 
in  building,  and  the  remainder  in  filling 
up  a  large  gravel  pit,  over  which  clover  is 
now  growing.  I  have  begun  the  work  of 
removing  another  wall.  Wide  awake,  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  are  moving  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  F.  w.  F. 

Concord,  Mass. 


“No  chronic  tortures  racked  his  aged  limbs, 

For  luxury  and  sloth  had  nourished  none 
for  him.” 

In  our  land  there  is  much  luxury,  and 
but  little  sloth.  So  we  must  find  other 
causes  for  the  “  chronic  tortures.”  It  has 
been  said  that  to  have  gout  one  must  have 
ancestors,  or,  as  they  say  in  Philadelphia, 
“grandfathers.”  This  disease,  says  Dr. 
Da  Costa,  in  his  great  work  on  “  Diagno¬ 
sis,”  “is  rare  in  this  country,”  but  not  so 
Rheumatic  Gout.  He  adds:  “  Nor  will  it 
yield  to  the  remedies  usually  administered 
in  acute  Rheumatism,  nor  to  colchicum 
and  the  alkalies,  so  beneficial  in  gout.” 
However,  remarkable  cures  have  been 
effected  by  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.  If  you 
wish  to  convince  yourself  of  this,  send  for 
our  Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,  a  book 
of  200  carefully  written  pages,  or  write  us, 
giving  your  symptoms,  and  we  will  give 
our  opinion,  free  of  charge.  No  other 
genuine  than  that  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — 
gldu. 


CHAMPION  BEEF  ANIMALS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  thus  describes 
the  animals  that  took  the  leading  prizes  at 
the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show. 

The  Short-horn  winner  was  a  pure  red 
steer  of  remarkable  length,  unusually 
straight  top  and  bottom  lines,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  head  and  face,  thin  hide,  and  pretty 
nearly  faultless  handling.  He  has  been 
quite  naturally  fed,  too,  chiefly  on  corn  and 
oats  crushed  together,  (twice  as  much  of 
the  former  as  of  the  latter)  with  a  little 
bran  to  keep  his  bowels  in  order,  and  some 
oil  meal  to  finish,  but  no  sweets  or  condi¬ 
ments.  He  ran  out  all  last  summer,  and 
has  been  kept  in  perfect  health  from  the 
day  of  his  birth.  He  was  1,275  days  old  at 
the  opening  of  the  show,  and  weighed  2,090 
pounds,  being  1.64  pound  for  each  day  of 
his  life. 

The  Hereford  was  an  11  months’  calf  ;  to 
be  accurate,  he  was  338  days  old  and 
weighed  9S0  pounds,  being  almost  three 
pounds  per  day.  He  had  been  very  care 
fully  fitted,  and  was  in  the  pink  of  condi¬ 
tion.  He  was  kept  in  the  stable  most  of 
the  time,  going  out  only  on  hot  nights  He 
sucked  his  mother  for  three  months,  and 
wTas  fed  afterwards  chiefly  on  shelled  corn 
and  oats,  with  six  or  eight  eggs  every  day, 
living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  as  it  were ; 
and  he  showed  it,  for  a  finer  calf  has  sel¬ 
dom  entered  the  building. 

The  Holstein  was  1,293  days  old  and 
weighed  1,945  pounds,  being  a  pound  and  a 
half  per  day,  which  is  doing  remarkably 
well,  especially  as  it  was  not  iuteuded  to 
show  him  until  quite  recently,  and  his  prep¬ 
aration  did  not  extend  over  a  long  time. 
He  has  been  kept  stabled  mostly,  and  fed 
corn  and  oats  ground  together,  with  hay 
and  ensilage — no  oil  meal,  sugar  or  condi¬ 
ments.  Holstein  breeders  who  wish  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  beef-making  qualities  of  their 
cattle  would  look  far  before  finding  a  better 
example  than  this. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
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FARM  MILLS. 

F rench  Burr' 

OVER  20/000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN,  SHELLED 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS, 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  and  Shel¬ 
ter  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Now  Or¬ 
leans  and  Indianapolis  Fairs  and 
Expositions.  Milling  Book 
a»d  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &,  Marmon  Company, 


THE  ADVANCE  HAY  TEDDER. 


The  most  perfect  article  of  its  kind  made.  Ease  of 
movement  and  fatisfaction  guaranteed.  Also  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Mowers,  Rakes  Hay  Presses.  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Plows,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Clreulai.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Geo.  Tyler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Agents  for  the  New 
England  States,  and  R.  C.  Reeves  Co.,  185  &  187  Water 
Street,  New  York,  Agent  for  Eastern  New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa,' 

Ftrqnh&r’s  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills, 

Bead  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta¬ 
tionary,  Traction  tnd  Automatic  *». 
Jinca  a»p«oialty.  Warranted  equator 
■uperi.rts 

any  main. 


Iddrsta  *.  H  F  A  BOTH  A  R  A  *»OS.  lork.  P». 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Half 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Humping  Caldron,  empties 
Its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Hairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles.  llogSealdors,  Cal¬ 
drons,  Etc.  Send  Cor  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 


IDEALFEEDMILL 


and  Power  Combined 


WILL  SAVE 
3 1-3  PER  CENT. 
OF  YOUR  CRAIN. 


Rpmember  it  grinds  EAR  CORN  and  all  kinds  of 
train  FASTER  AND  BETTER  than  any  other.  Our  ling 
somprises  Evervthing  in  the  shape  ot  GRINDING 
MILLS.  Address  for  catalogue, 


(thvfr  m FR.  nn..  ° ^  Vi?  FFI >41  ’ 


CLARK’S 


ROOT  CUTTERS. 


Acknowledged  by  all 
stoek-aisers  to  be  the 
ouly  perfect  Root  Cutter. 
Send  for  New  Circular. 

HIGGANUM 

M’F’G  CORPORATION, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


VIRGINIA  FARM 

FOR  SALE. 

Located  at  Claremont,  on  James  River.  Twenty 
acres  unimproved.  Will  supply  $100  worth  fruit 
trees  and  vines  to  purchaser.  For  particulars, 

Address  G.  R.  K.,  care  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 
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“ Rough  on  Rogues .” 

LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE. 


DECEMBER. 


MOIldftV  kook  out  for  schemes  like  that 
“  of  the  Niagara  White  Grape  Com- 
22,  pany.  Here  is  a  note  from  one 
who  signs  himself  “Victim.”  While,  un¬ 
fortunately.  our  warnings  may  come  too 
late  to  save  those  who  have  already  in¬ 
vested,  the  same  plan  will  undoubtedly  be 
tried  in  the  future  with  other  fruits.  “I 
thank  The  Rural  for  its  late  article  on 
the  Niagara  White  Grape  Company.  It 
has  come  rather  late  to  help  many  who 
have  been  ‘drawn  in’  by  this  professed 
band  of  Christians.  Their  representations 
and  promises  have  not  proved  true.  They 
exacted  exorbitant  prices  for  vines,  and 
now  behold  the  sad  results.”  *  *  * 

Again  we  say  look  out  for  those  crayon 
portrait  societies.  We  have  exposed  their 
methods  several  times.  Here  comes  a  note 
from  one  of  our  West  Virginia  readers, 
which  shows  what  the  business  is :  “I 
notice  a  caution  in  a  late  Rural  telling  us 
to  beware  of  the  artistic  crayon  portrait 
fiends.  Some  time  ago  my  wife  sent  them 
the  only  picture  she  had  of  a  daughter. 
They  then  proposed  to  furnish  the  frame. 
Then  the  swindle  began  to  appear.  We  de¬ 
clined  to  be  cheated  and  never  got  the 
picture  back.  It  was  a  Chicago  fraud.” 


2  3  •  months  in  a  certain  locality  there 

have  been  several  disastrous  fires  among 
dairy  farmers,  which  have  all  been  trace¬ 
able  to  the  use  of  kerosene  lanterns  in  the 
barns.  At  this  time  of  year  on  large  dairy 
farms  the  milking  must  all  be  done  before 
daylight  in  the  morning  and  after  dark  at 
night,  and  the  person  who  invents  a  safe 
lantern  will  confer  a  boon  on  dairymen.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  *  Take  care  that  the  burners 
are  kept  clean,  and  the  lanterns  are  hung 
in  a  secure  place.’  Accidents  will  sometimes 
happen  in  spite  of  these  precautions.” 
Thus  wrote  a  friend  in  Wisconsin  and  we 
make  haste  to  print  the  note  here.  The 
dangerous  lantern  is  a  bad  fraud.  The  old 
candle  lantern  is  not  half  so  nice-looking,  but 
10  times  as  safe.  Before  next  Christmas  we 
hope  to  announce  an  electric  lantern  that 
will  be  cheap,  safe,  and  bright.  Why  not  ? 
* 

*  * 

Look  out  that  you  do  not 
lose  your  faith  in  “  Santa 
2 4*  Claus”  and  Christmas.  This 
is  the  day  of  all  days  when  you  should 
stand  by  our  good  old  friend,  “  Santa 
Claus  1  ”  What  is  that  but  a  name  for 
hope  and  faith  ?  In  helpless  childhood  we 
look  to  old  Santa  Claus  to  reward  our  good 
behavior,  to  make  us  happy  and  to  gratify 
our  childish  desires.  Many  a  little  country 
boy  has,  on  Christmas  Eve,  put  an  armful 
of  sweet  hay  and  a  little  bag  of  grain  out 
on  the  snow  so  that  the  “reindeer”  might 
eat  while  Santa  Claus  distributed  his  pres¬ 
ents,  and  it  made  the  little  heart  happy  in 
the  morning  to  fiDd  that  the  hay  and  grain 
had  disappeared.  As  we  grow  into  men 
and  women  “  Santa  Claus  ”  comes  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  power  and  satisfaction  that  come 
to  each  of  us  as  the  result  of  honest,  ear¬ 
nest  work  and  thought.  Our  “  stocking  ” 
is  filled  in  proportion  as  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  true  to  ourselves.  Look  out  that 
you  believe  in  “  Santa  Claus  ” — he  is  your 
best  friend. 

* 

*  * 

Ttllirsdfl  V  Lookout  that  you  know  whether 
•  you  are  a  “meat  type”  or  a 
25.  “milk  type.”  That  is  a  good 
Christmas  thought  for  you.  Read  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Prof.  Davenport’s  feeding  test  on 
page  884,  to  get  yourself  started.  In  every 
breed  of  cattle  there  are  individuals  built 
by  Nature  for  the  special  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  meat  quickly  and  economically. 
There  are  also  thin,  raw-boned,  coarse  in¬ 
dividuals,  built  in  every  part  for  thes-pecial 
function  of  making  milk  and  butter.  The 
man  who  would  run  a  dairy  of  “meat” 
animals,  or  his  friend  who  would  attempt 
to  make  beef  from  “  milk  ”  animals  would 
both  starve  to  death.  These  same  “  types  ” 
are  found  just  as  distinct  in  men.  Many  a 
man  has  proved  a  failure  simply  because  he 
misapplied  his  energies,  not  having  been 
able  to  “  strike  the  right  key  ”  early  in  life. 
Study  your  “type.”  See  what  you  are 


good  for.  Find  your  place  and  then  stick 
to  it  like  a  dog  to  a  root. 

•  * 

FridaV  Look  out  for  Golden  Rod,  our 
^  “  “National  Flower.”  One  of  our 
2  Pennsylvania  friends  talks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sense  about  it :  “  This  much-petted 
beauty  will  turn  us  all  out  of  the  house  and 
farm  yet  if  we  don’t  quit  our  sentimental 
nonsense  and  go  to  fighting  it.  It  has  a 
terrible  grip  on  old  Mother  Earth.  Look 
out!”  It  doesn’t  pay  to  pet  weeds.  *  *  * 
Look  out  for  a  man  through  Massachusetts 
pretending  to  solicit  subscribers  for  the 
“Illustrated  Bazaar.”  He  has  samples  of 
six  different  chromos  and  also  samples  of 
frames  which  he  offers  for  $1.  *  *  *  Look 
out  for  the  Craig  Machine  Company  and 
also  for  E.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  Beekman  Street, 
New  York.  The  latter  firm  advertise 
“  Sappho  Pellets.”  All  the  “  office  ”  they 
have  is  a  small  wooden  box  for  letters. 
*  *  *  Lightning-rod  swindlers  are  still 
working  in  Iowa. 

•  * 

Satnrdav  Look  out  out  for  wicked  adven- 
J  turers  who  attempt  to  wed 
2  7 •  wealthy  young  country  girls. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  story  of  this 
kind  from  some  part  of  the  country.  These 
rascals  are  handsome,  good  talkers,  and 
there  is  a  general  “  dash  ”  about  them. 
They  tell  great  stories  about  their  wealth 
and  position,  and  pretend  to  be  desperately 
in  love  with  some  pretty  girl  who  either 
has  money  of  her  own  or  who  has  good 
“prospects.”  One  such  scoundrel  came 
within  an  ace  of  marrying  a  young  woman 
of  Middletown,  Ohio,  only  to  be  denounced 
as  a  bigamist  and  criminal  on  the  morning 
of  the  wedding  day.  A  young  Kentucky 
girl  now  in  this  city  has  just  been  deserted 
by  a  so-called  Spanish  “count,”  who 
took  $70,000  of  her  money.  These  black¬ 
hearted  scoundrels  are  everywhere.  Young 


women— as  you  love  home,  honor,  life  it¬ 
self— refuse  to  marry  a  stranger  until  he 
makes  his  past  history  clear  and  proves 
himself  by  his  present  conduct. 


Poultry  Yard. 

Barley  for  poultry. 

Hens  have  hearts. 

Soft  food  once  a  day  is  enough. 

Any  better  form  of  charcoal  than  parched 
corn  ? 

It  is  now  claimed  that  roup  in  poultry  is 
transmissible. 

Catching  Guinea  Hens. 

R.  S.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. — How  can  I  catch 
my  flock  of  guineas?  They  roost  in  a  large 
apricot  tree,  and  if  approached  while  on 
the  roost  they  will  fly  up  into  a  very  large 
oak. 

Ans. — You  will  have  to  trap  them.  Turn 
a  large  box  on  end  so  that  it  will  fall  on  its 
face.  Set  a  stick  to  hold  it  up  and  tie  a 
long  string  to  the  stick.  Put  some  grain  in 
under  the  box,  take  the  end  of  the  string, 
and  get  off  out  of  sight.  The  guineas  will 
go  under  the  box  to  get  the  grain.  Then 
pull  the  string,  out  comes  the  stick,  and 
the  box  falls,  with  the  birds  inside  where 
you  can  catch  them.  This  is  the  principle 
of  the  fall  or  box  trap. 

A  Bkown  Leghorn  Record.— On  page 
804,  under  the  head  of  Poultry  Notes,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  G.  gives  a  record  of  40  hens  for  10 
months,  from  January  1,  1890.  I  started 
with  a  flock  of  38  hens  and  2  roosters 
(Brown  Leghorns)  last  winter,  and  from 
January  1,  to  October  31,  they  had  fur¬ 
nished  4,925  eggs  (410  5-12  dozens.)  During 
the  summer  three  hens  died  and  five  hens 
and  one  rooster  were  eaten,  so  that  by 
August  1,  we  had  only  30  hens  and  one 
rooster.  We  sold  $42.70  worth  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  at  an  average  of  17  cents  per 


dozen.  Do  you  think  hens  pay  ?  We  kept 
no  account  of  the  feed.  f.  m.  h. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. 

Lime  for  Poultry,— The  Rural  asks 
for  facts  as  to  the  necessity  of  lime  in  some 
form  for  fowls,  and  especially  for  hens  lay¬ 
ing  eggs,  and  what  the  best  form  of  it  is  ? 
My  observation  is  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
hens  whose  range  is  black  soil  prairie,  cul¬ 
tivated  land  and  grass,  the  forms  of  lime 
stand  in  this  order :  Small  shells  from  the 
sea  beach ;  crushed  oyster  *  shells ;  egg 
shells  and  coarse  ground  raw  bone.  I  have 
placed  these  before  them  and  they  were 
eaten  in  the  order  named,  where  the  feed 
was  corn.  When  the  three  first  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  quantity,  egg  shells  are  wholly 
neglected,  and  when  sound,  hard  wheat  is 
the  main  ration,  the  neglect  of  any  form  of 
lime  is  still  marked.  When  corn  exclusively 
is  fed,  the  first  thing  after  taking  a  full 
meal  of  it,  the  fowls  start  for  a  grass  plat 
and  make  a  dessert  off  the  fresh  blades,  and 
this  they  do  in  every  case  where  the  fresh 
grass  is  to  be  had.  Laying  hens,  as  might 
be  reasonably  inferred,  consume  more  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  in  some  form  than  hens  not 
laying  and  young  chickens,  and  males  still 
less.  Was  there  ever  a  better  illustration 
of  the  insufficiency  of  corn  as  a  main  ration, 
than  these  efforts  of  the  fowls  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  green  grass  and  some  form  of 
lime?  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  phosphate 
of  lime  they  are  after  as  the  main  thing, 
but  the  carbonate,  and  here  a  curious  fact 
comes  in:  in  the  lead  regions  of  Missouri 
and  Illinois  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  very 
common.  This  the  newly  arrived  fowls 
mistake  for  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  poisoned  by  it  and  die;  but  they 
soon  learn  to  know  the  true  from  the  false, 
and  a  fowl  of  some  experience,  learns  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  lead  and  lime  as  readily 
as  between  a  “  hawk  and  a  handsaw.” 

Champaign  County,  Ill.  B.  F.  JOHNSON. 
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THE  HOUSEWIFE  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Entertaining  and  helpful  will  be  the  verdict  of  every 
one  who  reads  the  stories,  poems  and  practical  articles 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Housewife.  There 
will  be  a  Christmas  story  by  Kate  Upson  Clark,  a 
Christmas  tale  for  the  children,  entitled  “Jeff  and 
Jim,”  by  Mary  C.  Hungert'ord;  and  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  serial  story,  “One  Blue  Stocking’s  Hus¬ 
band,”  by  Marion  Ilarland. 

Mrs,  John  Sherwood  will  furnish  an  article  on 
“How  Shall  We  Treat  Odr  Guests?” 

Emma  Moffett  Tyng  will  write  in  her  happy  way 
about  “Holiday  Times;”  how  to  decorate  the  house 
and  table  for  the  joyous  festival,  and  how  to  make  a 
“Jack  Horner  Pie”  and  a  “Christmas  Bag.” 

Dinah  Sturgis  in  “  Practical  Dress,”  will  show 
what  constitutes  a  “  Good  Figure,”  and  how  it  may  be 
obtained.  She  will  discuss  “School,  Afternoon  and 
Evening  Dresses,”  and  “Children’s  Clothing,”  con¬ 
cluding  with  many  “Helpful  Hints  and  Suggestions.” 


George  R.  Knapp  will  write  about  “  Home  made 
Conservatories,”  “Some  Winter-blooming  Plants,” 
and  “  The  Flower  Shows.”  His  “  Timely  Pointers,” 
“Answers to  Correspondents,”  and  “Short Lessons” 
abound  with  help  for  the  window-gardener. 

In  “The  Kitchen,”  Sallie  Joy  White  will  furnish 
“A  Christmas  Dinner,”  M.  J.  Ashton  will  show 
“  How  to  Serve  Chicken,”  and  Maria  Parloa  will 
contribute  more  of  her  interesting  facts  for  housewives. 

For  poems  there  will  be  “Christmas  Scenes,”  by 
Anna  R.  Henderson,  “A  Christmas  Glee,”  by  Sarah 
I>.  Hobart,  and  “A  WAIL,”  by  Soflhie  St.  G.  Law¬ 
rence,  in  which  many  housewives  will  feel  like  uniting. 

The  Woman’s  Chat  box,  by  Agnes  C.  Stoddard,  and 
the  Needle-worker,  by  Emma  C.  Monroe,  an  article 
entitled  “  How  to  Secure  a  Beautiful  Complexion,” 
with  other  interesting  matter,  will  complete  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number. 


U5P  Every  department  in  charge  of  a  special  editor. 

Every  article  contributed  expressly  for  THE  HOUSEWIFE  by  the  best  talent 
obtainable. 

50  CENTS  A  YEAR.  5  CENTS  A  COPY. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  To  introduce  it  into  thousands  of  new  homes,  we  oiler  it 
4  months  tor  only  10  cents,  if  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

)  THE  HOUSEWIFE  on  all  newTs-stands,  5  cents  a  copy. 


THE  HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

KTEW  YORK. 
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CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MART  WAGER-FISHER. 

I. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  I  think,  that 
we  are  passing  through  a  transition  period 
in  what  concerns  our  ways  of  living,  the 
methods  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  live 
in  separate  houses  as  families,  and  get 
the  work  done  which  is  necessary  for  our 
health  and  comfort.  How  or  when  we 
shall  have  worked  our  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  beset  our  every-day 
living  is  not  easy  to  predict,  but  it  will 
come  some  time,  surely,  and  the  means 
that  will  be  available  in  all  thickly  settled 
communities  will  reach  far  out  and  inter¬ 
est  country  towns  and  agricultural 
districts  as  well..  In  that  good  time  coming 
we  may  need  to  spend  as  much  money  on 
our  living  as  now,  but  the  money  will 
bring  us  in  better  returns.  We  shall  have 
less  care,  more  freedom,  and  be  subject,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  to  far  less  friction  and 
annoyance  from  hired  workers  than  we 
now  have  to  endure,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
they  may  have  to  undergo. 

In  my  dozen  or  more  years  of  housekeep¬ 
ing,  in  connection  with  my  own  experience 
and  that  of  scores  of  housekeeping  friends 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  I  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  impressed  with  what  seems  to  be 
a  fact — that  one  of  the  chief  trials,  if  not 
the  very  chief,  connected  with  employees, 
lies  in  giving  them  board  and  lodging. 
Every  servant  in  or  about  a  house  adds  so 
much  work  to  be  done,  and  so  much  to  the 
expenses  of  the  household.  In  Boston,  the 
cost  of  a  cook  is  estimated  at  from  §5  to  $8  a 
week  in  addition  to  the  weekly  or  monthly 
wages  paid ;  that  of  a  man  employee  at  a 
sum  equal  to  the  monthly  wages  paid  him, 
exclusive  of  his  washing.  On  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  the  Chinese  have  been  so 
generally  employed  as  domestics,  they  have 
rarely  been  lodged  by  their  employers,  hir¬ 
ing  for  themselves  a  sleeping  place  at  a 
cost  of,  perhaps,  $2  a  month.  A  room  that 
a  servant  would  occupy  his  employer  could 
“  rent  out,”  if  he  so  desired,  for  $6  or  $8  a 
month. 

A  New  York  country  woman  who  spent 
some  time  in  a  Philadelphia  family  a  time 
ago,  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  cost  of 
boarding  employees,  expressed  surprise. 

“  In  New  York,”  she  said,  we  never  think 
that  boarding  anybody  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing.  Food  is  raised  in  abundance,  and 
we  think  nothing  of  it.” 

“  But  suppose  you  thought  something  of 
it,”  came  the  reply,  “  and  made  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  and  cost  of  what  employees 
eat  from  sugar  to  salt,  the  wear  of  bedding, 
towels,  tablecloths,  breakage  of  breakables, 
fuel,  lights,  etc.,  how  much  do  you  think 
it  would  be  ?” 

“I  haven’t  the  smallest  idea,”  she  re¬ 
turned.  “  Of  course  it  would  be  something; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  we  never  think  of  do¬ 
ing  that.” 

Well,  to  show  you  how  much  it  coBts,  let 
me  tell  you  that  it  costs  me  as  much  to 
provide  for  the  man  and  woman  who  eat 
in  the  kitchen  as  for  my  family  of  three 
and  often  four,  who  dine  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  Of  bread  and  potatoes  they  consume 
nearly  twice  as  much.  We  have  meat 
twice  a  day;  they  are  children  of  “  Ould 
Ireland,”  and  say  they  must  have  meat 
thrice  daily  and  plenty  of  it  (they  had  it  in 
their  Irish  homes  not  oftener  than  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month),  and  they  are 
always  the  first  to  complain  of  the  food.  They 
seem  to  think  that  employers  keep  house 
for  the  privilege  of  boarding  employees. 
They  so  dislike  prudence  and  economy 
that  they  wish  to  live  only  where  extrava¬ 
gance  prevails,  and  as  for  intelligence,  I 
never  yet  have  had  a  servant  in  my  employ 
capable,  for  example,  of  cleaning,  filling 
and  taking  care  of  lamps  properly.  They 
invariably,  sooner  or  later,  cut  the  thread 
of  the  screws,  and  are  almost  always  lack¬ 
ing  in  mechanical  ingenuity.  Our  work 
we  must  have  done,  and  although  the 
servants  employed  are  quite  enough  to  do 
the  work  of  the  family,  yet  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  sending  out  work,  or  bringing  in 
day  labor,  as  well  as  doing  certain  things 
ourselves  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  their 
hands.  The  man  never  seems  able  to 
adjust  the  furnace  to  the  requirements 
of  the  weather,  or  to  put  on  coal  without 
filling  the  house  with  gas.  If  my  husband 
attends  to  it,  everything  works  perfectly. 
But  what  is  the  sense  in  paying  for  having 
a  thing  done  and  then,  doing  it  yourself  ? 
But  the  thing  that  most  annoys  me  is  to 
incur  the  expense  of  employees  in  order  to 
have  my  head  and  hands  free  for  other 
work,  and,  instead,  find  my  cares  increased 
and  my  annoyances  doubled.  When  I  hire 
a  certain  colored  man  to  come  in  and  do 
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cleaning,  he  brings  his  own  materials  to 
work  with,  his  own  luncheon,  and  accom¬ 
plishes  a  great  deal  without  any  fuss  or 
dissatisfaction.  When  the  linen  is  sent  to 
the  laundry,  it  comes  back  perfectly 
“done,”  and  there  is  no  “fuss”  about 
that.  I  have  no  care  in  regard  to  either. 
But  the  moment  we  have  resident  “help,” 
not  only  are  expenses  greatly  increased, 
but  care  is  enormously  added  to.  I  am 
awfully  tired  of  it,  and  am  looking  to  the 
heavens  for  some  way  out  of  it,  and  still  be 
able  to  keep  house  and  have  our  home. 
How  do  you  think  it  can  be  done  ? 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  New 
York  country  woman,  “  unless  you  reduce 
your  living  to  as  simple  terms  as  we  do, 
and  do  most  of  your  work  yourself.” 

The  Philadelphia  woman’s  jeremiad  and 
the  New  York  woman’s  suggested  solution 
of  her  friend’s  difficulties  came  with  a  good 
deal  of  force  to  my  mind  one  day  last  June, 
when  the  cook  left  for  a  “  place  ”  at  the 
sea  shore.  The  weather  was  hot,  ice  was 
dear,  flies  were  insinuating  themselves 
everywhere  a  crevice  offered  ingress.  The 
home  and  all  its  surroundings  were  lovely, 
with  every  “  modern  convenience,”  but  the 
long,  warm  summer  loomed  up  before  me 
heavily,  and  I  felt  that  to  get  away  where 
life  was  simpler,  the  requirements  of  home 
and  society  less  exacting,  away  somewhere, 
we  three  by  ourselves,  to  lead  a  care-free, 
go  as-we  please  kind  of  existence,  would  be 
heaven  begun  below.  At  this  juncture, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  story-tellers, 
Anaximander  returned  from  his  office, 
presently  remarking: 

“  What  would  you  say  to  letting  Dr.  K. 
have  our  house  for  the  summer.  He  is  very 
particular  about  sanitary  conditions, 
wholesome  surroundings,  etc.,  and  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  place.  He  offers  a 
good  sum  for  it,  so  if  you  want  to  be  free 
of  the  establishment  for  three  months  now 
is  your  chance.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

“ A  la  bonne  heure!  Let  him  have  itl 
Nothing  could  be  better!”  exclaimed 
Madame.  “But  where  shall  we  go?” 

“Oh,  you  and  the  lad  can  go  again  to  the 
mountains.  I  must  be  within  reach  of  my 
office.” 

“We  will  stay  together  this  Bummer 
wherever  we  are,  in  Ruth  and  Naomi  de¬ 
votion,”  I  responded.  “Let’s  go  to  your 
farm!  It  is  only  18  miles  from  the  city, 
and  there  are  lots  of  trains  in  and  out. 
The  mansion  house  isn’t  occupied.  We 
can  have  it  all  to  ourselves.” 

“I  don’t  think  we  had  better  go  there. 
You  wouldn’t  like  it.  You  would  have 
absolutely  no  society  but  the  farmer’s 
family,  and  they  are  colored.  Then,  too, 
the  house  is  but  little  furnished.” 

“Never  mind  the  furniture!”  resounded 
from  the  opposite  party.  “Come!  let’s 
have  a  care-free  time  for  oncel  I  see 
exactly  how  the  whole  thing  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  We’ll  live  as  if  in  camp — contrive 
out  of  nothing  what  we  have  need  of.” 

“But  you  had  better  go  and  see  the  place 
first.” 

“No,  I’d  rather  not.  We’ll  make  it  ‘do’ 
fora  while,  anyway.” 

And  how  the  undertaking  succeded  will 
form  the  theme  of  a  few  succeeding 
papers. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

The  most  profitable  period  for  hatching 
and  raising  chicks  for  early  broilers  is  from 
November  to  May,  as  not  only  are  the 
winter  months  then  utilized,  but  the  high¬ 
est  prices  are  secured.  The  marketing  of 
broilers  begins  at  any  time  after  the  new 
year  opens  and  extends  well  into  July. 
Prices  are  the  highest  in  April  and  May. 
The  expenses,  however,  are  less  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  but  the  prices  are  lower. 

Whether  the  chicks  are  raised  by  hens  or 
brooders,  the  first  essential  is  warmth. 
Young  chicks  are  really  naked  when 
hatched,  and  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold 
or  dampness  is  injurious.  For  the  first 
three  days  (or  even  a  week)  they  should  be 
confined  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  going 
over  six  inches  from  the  brooder,  as  they 
will  not  know  whereto  receive  the  warmth 
until  they  learn.  When  with  the  hen  they 
should  be  kept  within  easy  call  of  her 
“  cluck.”  If  there  are  too  many  chicks  in 
the  brooder,  or  with  a  hen,  there  will  be  a 
greater  loss  than  if  only  a  sufficient  number 
to  allow  comfort  to  each  are  together. 

When  feeding  chicks,  let  them  be  so  fed 
that  they  will  never  lack  for  a  supply. 
Hard-boiled  eggs  are  unfit  for  them.  For 
36  hours  after  they  are  hatched  give 
nothing.  Stale  bread  dipped  in  milk, 
squeezed,  and  fed  crumbly,  three  times  a 
day,  is  sufficient,  but  a  trough  of  clean, 
granulated  oatmeal  (pin-head  oatmeal) 


should  be  kept  within  reach  of  them  all 
the  time.  A  mess  of  raw  meal  will  some¬ 
times  do  injury.  Cracked  wheat  should  be 
placed  before  them  when  they  are  a  week 
old,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  eat  it  they 
should  have  whole  wheat  and  cracked 
corn,  and  the  oatmeal  should  be  stopped, 
as  it  is  expensive.  The  bread  and  milk 
may  be  varied  with  mashed  potatoes  after 
the  first  week,  and,  when  they  are  two 
weeks  old,  finely  chopped  cooked  meat 
may  be  given  twice  a  week.  Pound  up 
crockery-ware  (uncolored)  very  fine, to  serve 
them  as  grit.  Do  not  feed  any  substance 
that  is  liable  to  cause  indigestion.  The 
main  thing  is  warmth,  as  a  chick  should 
never  become  chilled 

Give  them  a  scratching  place  by  using 
earth  in  a  shallow  box.  Green  food  is  not 
as  necessary  as  different  kinds  of  grain 
food.  Cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  are 
better  than  green  food.  As  long  as  the 
chicks  do  not  crowd  they  have  plenty  of 
warmth.  When  they  crowd  together  they 
have  not  enough.  Constipation  and  bowel 
diseases  are  due  to  cold  rather  than  to  the 
food. 

The  scourge  of  young  chicks  is  vermin. 
In  brooder  establishments  no  hens  are 
kept,  and  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind. 
Lice  pass  from  the  hens  to  the  chicks.  The 
chief  enemy  is  the  large  body  louse  that 
preys  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  remedy 
is  to  grease  both  these  places  with  a  few 
drops  of  lard  oil.  If  lice  can  be  kept  down 
young  chicks  will  pay  even  in  the  summer 
months.  The  hens  must  be  carefully  ex 
amined  when  they  bring  off  broods. 

p.  H.  JACOBS. 


Introduce  yourself  to  the  hens. 

A  Wise  Hen.— A  Michigan  paper  has 
the  following  : 

Will  Gregg  has  a  hen  that  knows  a  thing 
or  two.  He  has  arranged  in  his  hennery  a 
self-feeder.  It  consists  of  a  panful  of  feed 
suspended  from  a  nail  overhead.  In  the 
bottom  is  a  hole  covered  by  a  spring 
stopper.  A  string  runs  from  the  stopper 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground, 
where  it  is  tied  to  the  end  of  a  short  stick, 
one  end  of  which  rests  on  the  ground. 
When  the  hens  step  on  the  stick  it  pulls 
down  on  the  string,  opens  the  stopper 
and  the  feed  drops  out.  This  hen  has 
learned  in  some  way  that  the  string  is  the 
“  open  sesame,”  and  instead  of  waiting 
for  some  one  to  accidentally  step  on  the 
stick,  she  catches  hold  of  the  string,  gives  a 
vigorous  jerk  and  down  comes  the  feed. 

We  are  prepared  to  guarantee  that  this 
hen  is  part  Dorking.  The  Dorkings  are  the 
most  intelligent  birds  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  could  give  dozens  of  instances  where 
they  have  shown  almost  human  intelli¬ 
gence. 
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advertisers. 


NEW  PARLOR  GAME 

ALL  ACES  ENJOY  IT! 

This  National  Parlor  Game  is 

Perfectly  Harmless  and  In¬ 
tensely  Amusing.  No  better 
entertainment  for  the  home. 

Crowing  Children  need  it. 
Everybody  needs  it  for 
Health  and 
Amusement. 

Pat.  Feb. 

19, 1889. 


Mailed 
post  paid* 

Nickel,  $1. 

Bronze, 

75  cents. 

ELASTIC  TIP 
Cor.  Comhill  and  Washington 

also  Patentees  ol  RUBBER  ELASTIC 


CTII  r\ V  Thorough  and  practical 
^  1  v  1  Instruction  given  by 
Mail  in  Book-keeping.  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic.  Penmanship.  Shorthand, 
etc.  Low  rates.  Dista  ce  no  objection.  Circulars  free . 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  115  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . 


PAD  M  C  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
P  Alv  Iwl  O  prosperous  .Yorthern  people. 
F'ree  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va 


rN  \r  /s  W  Complete  LADIES  GUIDE 

I  U  IV  V  LUG  T  Alice  It.  Stockham,  II.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  ACENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid  82. 75.  A.  B.  Stockham  .v  Co. ,  157  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS _ 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  02.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Baths,  164  W. Rob¬ 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  C.21  one  day. 

8-Sl  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata¬ 
logue  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  &  Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


C7t  oofncocn  oo a  month  can  be  made 

J)  /  3>—  10  y  Z  Jvl .  —working  for  us.  Persons  pro- 
ferred  who  can  furnish  a  horse  and  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  business.  Spare  moments  may  be  profitably 
emDloved  also.  A  few  vacancies  in  towns  and  citiea. 
a  F.  JOHNSON  &  (XX,  1009  Main  SU  Richmond,  V* 


DEAF 


NESS  &  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com- 


nvcncncil  Advice  sent  free  to  any  address 
UlOrLrOIAa  Foodtoeat.  Food  to  avoid. 

John  H.  McAlvin,  Lowell.  Mass.  14  years  City  Treas 
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M  &  £5*  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 

UR  Sehool,Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 

|  hH  1  V  logue  free.  T.S.  Denison, Chicago J1L 


Game  of  Forfeit,  with  full  directions,  275  Autograph 
Album  Selections,  II  Parlor  Games,  50  Conundrums.  Game  of 
Fortune.  Mystic  Age  Table,  Magic  Music.  Game  FftTF 

.  _  of  Letters.  The  new  book.  Order  of  the  Whistle.  (  C, 

Language  of  Flowers,  Morse  Telegraph  Alphabet,  Game  of  Shadow  ■■ 

Buff  and  13  Magical  Experiment*.  All  the  al*ov«*  on  receipt  of  3  cents  for  post, 
•gc  etc.  Address.  NASSAU  NOVF.I.TY  WORKS,  .V?  k  60  Fulton  St.  New  York. 


Card 


rnrr  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
Qk  1  ML  ELtor  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho- 
J*  fozraph.  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,  Crazy  Edge  Cards  kc+ 
w  fcamplcs  of  all  free.  HOME  and  YOUTH,  Cadiz,  Ohio. 


CARDS 


Lowest  pbices.  samples  ■ 

■ACREL  CARD  CO..  CLINTON VI Ll. 2.  CONN. 


SABPLE  BOOK  of  Cards,  2c.  Globe  Co., "Wallingford,  Ct. 


FARMERS,  WHO  ARE  “ALIVE,” 

and  desirous  of  keeping  up  with  the  times, 

should  read 

The  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  local  only  in  name,  and  positively  the 
most  practical  and  best  Agricultural  Journal 
published. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

By  special  arrangement  we  will  furnish 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  and 
THE  OHIO  FARMER,  both  for  one 
year,  for  only  $2.25.  Send  your  subscriptions 


DIRECT  TO  EITHER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 

or  The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Humorous. 

The  duck  takes  to  both  water  and  land 
for  divers  and  sun  dry  reasons.— Dallas 
News. 

"Snelley  writes  a  good  deal  better  than 
he  talks.”  “  Oh,  immensely.”  “Then  you 
have  read  some  of  his  writings?”  “No, 
but  I  have  heard  him  talk.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Same  Old  Excuse.- -“How  did  you 
come  here  ?  ”  asked  the  visitor  of  the 
prisoner  on  the  Island.  “The  McKinley 
Bill  sent  me  up,”  returned  the  facetious 
convict.— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Mother  :  “  What  makes  you  cry  that 

way  ?  ”  Johnnie  :  “  Our  poor  teacher  has 
been  sick  so  long,  and — and  ” —  “  What!  Did 
he  die  ?  ”  “  No,  no.  he  is  getting  well — boo 
hoo.”— Texas  Siftings. 

“Can  your  little  brother  talk  now?” 
“  Yes.  He  can  say  some  words  real  well.” 
“What  are  they?”  “I  don’t  know. 
They’re  words  I  never  heard  before.” — 
Harper's  Young  People. 

“  I  AM  sorry  to  learn  your  mother  is  ill,” 
paid  the  sympathizing  teacher  to  the  little 
girl  who  had  come  in  late.  “Is  she  sick 
abed  ?  ”  “  Not  quite,”  replied  the  truthful 
child.  “She’s  just  sick  a  sofa.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 

IfttefeUaneou;*  gtdvMtis'ing. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CABOT’S  CREOSOTE  SHINGLE  STAINS. 

Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  samples  on  wood  and 
illustrated  <  atalogue  of  creosoted  houses. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 


PROF.  THOMPSON'S  CONCENTRATE!, 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 


For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1. 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 


Bo  clad.  We  em¬ 
ploy  no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  plaut- 
ersatreduced  prices. 
New  Pear  “Wilder 
Early,”  etc..  New  Red  Raspberry  “Gladstone,”  etc. 
Send  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  Green’ s 
Fruit  Grow kr.  6  books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  25c. 
Address,  Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  and  MEXICO. 

St.  Louis  to  Dallas  in  24  Hours. 

St.  Louis  to  Fort  Worth  in  25  Hours. 

And  correspondingly  quick  time  to  all  principal 
Texas  ana  Mexico  points. 

“The  Texas  Special.” 

(  Via  Iron  Mountain  Jtoute ) 

Saves  passengers  from  5  to  12  hours.  Through  Pull¬ 
man  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars.  St.  Louis  to  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Galveston,  Austin,  San  Antonio  and  Laredo. 
H.  C.TOWNSEND.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent.  St.  Louis, Mo. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7,75. 

RIFLES  <2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


GUNS 

WATCil Lb,  CLOCKS,  JSto. 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  yoa 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  4- CLEMENT, 
1KO  Main  Street, 
(Turlmiutl,  Ohio. 


IRPINIA  farms 

mUinm  free  catalogue 

R.B.CHAFFIN  &  CO.  RICHM0ND,V A 


Writing  thoroui/hly  tuwjh 
by  mail  or  personally, 
ptuatioiis  procured  all  pupils  when  competent, 
end  tor  circular.  VV.  Cl.  (11 A  If  I?  EE,  Oswego, .\ .  Y 

“THE  FLORIDA  REAL  ESTATE  JOUR- 
1VAL,”  Liverpool,  Florida,  free  one  year  to  readers 
of  The  Rural.  For  particulars  and  sample  address 
as  above. 


ARKANSAS  SEEDLING  APPLES, 

OZONE, 

ARK.  BEAUTY,  SHANNON, 

and  several  other  sorts  exhibited  at  American  Insti¬ 
tute  in  October.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

E.  F.  BABCOCK, 

Box  165.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


J^EA  DS  THEM  A  LL  for  Ease  & 


in  Bailing  Hay,  Loose  or  Bundled  S. 
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R.  C.  KEDZIE,  MA„  M.D. 
GKICULTURAL  science  has  made  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress  during  recent  years.  A  few  years  ago  the 
idea  that  a  science  might  be  built  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  as  a  foundation,  was  laughed  at  by  the  scientific 
world.  But  agricultural  science  to  day  has  reached  an 
eminence  that  commands  respect  and  reverence  from  all 
her  devotees.  No  society  that  has  for  its  object  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  general  scientific  knowledge,  is  complete  without 
representatives  from  the  science  of  agriculture.  This  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  attained  mainly  through  the  devotion  of 
those  who  have  been  directly  connected  with  our  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  colleges.  Foremost  among  these  scien¬ 
tific  investigators  is  Robert  Clark  Kedzie  (see  Fig  436.) 
His  investigations  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  his  treat¬ 
ises  on  public  health  have  received  world-wide 
attention.  He  now  occupies  the  chair  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.. 

Connected  with  this  institution,  as  he  has  been, 
through  four  fifths  of  its  existence,  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  man  who  is  so  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  history  and  development. 

He  has  watched  over  its  growth  with  a  jealous 
eye.  From  small  and  modest  beginnings  he 
has  lived  to  see  it  to  day  with  its  spacious 
laboratories,  broad  acres  and  extensive  muse 
urns,  all  equipped  with  the  best  modern  ap¬ 
pliances  and  aids  to  study.  He  never  tires  of 
relatiug  his  experiences  during  the  first  term 
of  his  professorship.  He  says  of  the  chemistry 
class:  “  The  maximum  attendance  was  five, 
the  minimum  one,  end  a  reasonably  full  class 
three.  Lectures  were  written  and  elaborate 
experiments  prepared  often  for  a  class  of  only 
two  and  occasionally  for  only  one.  When  the 
attendance  fell  below  this,  the  lecture  was 
omitted.”  But  despite  its  small  beginnings, 
the  chemical  department  grew  in  strength  and 
popularity.  In  1871  the  north  wing  and  an¬ 
alytical  room  were  erected.  In  1883,  the  pre 
sent  commodious  class  room  and  office  were 
built.  To  day  the  laboratory  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  in  the  State. 

Dr.  K*-dzie  was  born  at  Delhi,  New  York, 

January  28,  1823,  of  Scotch-American  parents. 

With  little  early  training  in  the  public  schools, 
he  started  for  college  with  $25  iu  his  pocktt. 

After  buying  his  books  and  a  wash-bowl  and 
pitcher  for  his  room,  he  had  left  just  three 
shillings  with  which  to  go  through  college. 

But  perseverance,  pluck  and  a  determination 
to  win,  sustained  him  and  enabled  him  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  institution.  During  his  course  he 
engaged  to  teach  a  district  school  for  the 
munificent  sum  of  $34  for  three  months.  This 
aided  the  depleted  state  of  his  finances,  and 
finally  in  1847,  he  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
M.A.  Four  years  later  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  Kalamazoo  for  a  short  time,  but 
finally  settled  at  Vermoutville,  Michigan, 
where  the  duties  of  his  profession  engaged  his 
attention  until  1861,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
war  as  surgeon  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Volunteer  Infantry.  In  1863  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  chair  of  chemistry  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged.  In  1867  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Legislature.  In  1874  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Medical  Society.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  section  on  State  Medicine  and  Public  Hygiene  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  iu  1876.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health 
and  did  valuable  work  on  the  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  poisons,  explosives,  chemicals,  accidents  and 
special  sources  of  danger.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
board.  Iu  1S50  he  married  Harriet  E.  Fairchild,  who  is 
still  living. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  he  did  much 
valuable  service  to  the  public.  He  has  never  hesitated  to 
use  his  well  traiued  mind  in  defense  of  the  people’s  in¬ 
terests.  His  contest  and  final  victory  over  the  dishonest 
illuminating  oil  companies,  will  long  be  remembered  by 
Michigan  people.  Stringent  laws  were  enacted  on  the 
statute  books  of  Michigan,  but  the  methods  of  testing 
were  so  crude  that  the  people  were  using  not  only  a  very 


inferior  oil,  but  an  oil  which  was  also  dangerously  ex¬ 
plosive.  An  oil  tester  was  invented  by  Dr.  Kedzie  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  correct  flashing  point  of  all  the  illuminating  oils 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  State.  It  was  found  that  nearly  all 
oils  were  below  the  required  standard.  He  insisted  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  at  length  secured  to  the 
people  a  perfectly  safe  illuminating  oil.  There  were  vari¬ 
ous  burning  fluids  in  the  State,  in  addition,  which  were 
known  as  "Aurora  Oil,”  “Liquid  Gas,”  “Sunlight  Non¬ 
explosive  Burning  Fluid,”  etc.  Although  exceedingly  ex 
plosive,  the  manufacturers  furnished  a  mysterious  com¬ 
pound  which  it  was  claimed  not  only  prevented  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  explosion  but  preserved  lamp  chimneys,  in¬ 
creased  the  brilliancy  of  the  flame,  etc.  One  of  these 
highly  valuable  compounds  was  analyzed,  and  found  to 


ROBERT  CLARK  KEDZIE.  Fig.  436. 

contain  one  ounce  of  common  salt  colored  with  aniline 
dyes.  These  frauds  were  all  promptly  exposed  and  the 
people  warned  against  their  use.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  wrath  of  the  manufacturers  was  aroused,  but 
neither  threats  nor  money  could  drive  Dr.  Kedzie  from  his 
position. 

His  investigation  of  arsenical  wall-papers  is  deserving 
of  no  less  notice.  After  testing  some  samples  of  wall 
paper  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  health  of 
our  people  was  seriously  endangered  by  reason  of  the 
arsenical  poisons  used  as  a  pigment  in  the  paper.  He 
analyzed  many  hundred  samples  of  wall  paper,  and  found 
more  or  less  arsenic  in  nearly  all.  It  had  been  popularly 
supposed  that  only  the  bright  green  papers  contained  any 
dangerous  quantities  of  the  poison.  The  investigations 
showed  that  not  only  were  green  papers  dangerously  im¬ 
pregnated,  but  that  various  shades  of  gray  and  other 
colors  were  toned  down  by  arsenic.  Instances  were  given 
where  manufacturers  u«ed  two  tons  of  arsenic  per  week. 
But  still  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  no  danger,  consid 
ering  the  small  quantities  employed  and  its  permanent 


state  of  combination  with  the  wallj  paper.  But  it  was 
shown  that  arseniureted  hydrogen  was  formed  by  decom¬ 
position:  “But,”  he  says  in  his  report,  “  the  most  probable 
mode,  and  the  one  now  generally  recognized,  is  that  the 
material  is  dislodged  from  the  paper  in  the  form  of  fine 
dust  which,  floating  in  the  air,  is  inspired  by  those  occu¬ 
pying  the  room.  This  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  the  dust  in  such  rooms  is  found  to  contain  arsenic.” 
His  prompt  and  decisive  action  in  this  connection  removed 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  menaces  to  public  health. 

Dr.  Kedzie  is  first  and  foremost  the  friend  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored,  yet  too  often  true,  that  the 
average  farmer  is  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the  discoveries 
of  science,  hence  investigation  along  the  lines  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry  has  not  been  so  inviting  as  that  in  other 
branches  of  the  subject. 

He  says  :  “  While  manufacturers  and  art- 
izans  have  shown  a  keen  anxiety  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  hint  which  science  throws  oat 
for  their  guidance,  too  many  farmers  have 
been  doubting  and  captious  about  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  science,  and  have  put  an  extinguisher 
on  the  whole  matter  by  calling  it  ‘  book  farm¬ 
ing,’  as  though  any  fact,  when  once  placed  in 
print,  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  whatever.” 
Yet  although  the  field  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  offered  fewer  inducements  to  the  chemist 
than  other  lines  of  Investigation,  he  has 
patiently  labored  for  the  advancement  of  that 
science.  He  has  not  only  labored  for  its  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  general  way,  but  has  rendered 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  farmer  in  several 
instances.  He  has  always  cheerfully  come  to 
the  rescue  with  his  vast  store  of  technical 
knowledge  and  has  saved  to  the  farmers 
many  hundreds  of  dollars.  At  the  time 
when  lightning  rod  swindlers  were  numer¬ 
ous  in  our  country  and  were  disposing  of 
their  rods  at  five  or  six  times  their  real  value, 
Dr.  Kedzie  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the 
farmer  could  put  up  his  own  lightning  rods. 
He  was  immediately  taken  to  task  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  and  such  eminent  authority  as 
Prof.  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  was 
quoted  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
But  he  maintained  his  position  and  proved 
that  his  premises  were  correct.  This  one  in¬ 
vestigation  saved  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
alone  thousands  of  dollars  which  had  been 
formerly  spent  for  poor  lightning  rods  of 
doubtful  efficiency.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  agents  for  fertilizers  were  re¬ 
quired  to  take  out  a  license,  and  that  a  label 
must  be  fixed  to  every  package,  having  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  plainly 
printed  thereon.  In  one  instance  a  fertilizer 
was  analyzed  which  was  selling  for  $25  per 
ton.  It  was  found  to  contain  just  25  cents’ 
worth  of  valuable  materials.  Thus  a  few 
minutes  in  the  laboratory  saved  the  farmers 
years  of  expensive  trial  and  final  disappoint¬ 
ment.  About  the  year  1S77  Clawson  Wheat 
had  come  rapidly  to  the  front  in  Michigan. 
The  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
seemed  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  this  variety. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Millers’  Association  it  was 
solemnly  resolved  that  of  all  the  wheats  raised  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  Clawson  was  the  least  valuable  for  making  fine 
flour.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  farmers  of  Mich¬ 
igan.  An  investigation  was  immediately  instituted  by 
Dr.  Kedzie  and  the  results  clearly  indicated  that  Clawson 
Wheat  held  a  front  rank  as  a  flour-producing  variety. 
Through  this  investigation  confidence  was  restored  and 
Clawson  remained  the  leading  wheat  in  Michigan. 

It  was  not  irntil  1875  that  arsenites  came  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  used  as  insecticides  throughout  the  United  States. 
About  this  time  LeConte  and  a  few  other  scientists 
claimed  that  the  use  of  these  substances  was  Ailing  our 
soils  with  poisonous  materials,  which  would  be  taken  up 
by  our  crops  and  would  ultimately  seriously  affect  the 
health  of  our  people.  These  statements  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  our  foreign  market  was  for  a  time 
threatened.  Dr.  Kedzie  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  showed  that  these  arsenites  were  rendered  inert  in 
the  soil  by  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  This  substance 
exists  in  sufficient  quantities,  in  all  fertile  soils,  to  render 
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THROUGH  THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  WITH  A 
CAMERA. 

The  Squawkie  Hill  Stock  Farm. 

One  mile  north  of  the  village  of  Mt.  Morris  a  large  hill 
with  steep  and  precipitous  sides  starts  from  the  bank  of 
the  Genesee  and  rises  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
and  then  spreads  out  and  forms  a  gently  undulating 
plateau,  upon  which,  several  years  ago,  Mr  F.  S  Peer 
erected  the  buildings  at  Figs.  487  and  438,  and  named  the 
place  Squawkie  Hill  Farm.  The  house— see  Fig.  437— a 
combination  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Swiss  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  a  model  modern  farm  house.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  excuse  for  farmers  to  build  such  hideous 
houses  as  our  forefathers  put  up,  when  such  a  desirable 
house  as  this  can  be  built  for  the  small  sum  of  $3,000. 
The  barn,  see  Fig.  438.  is  not  an  expensive  affair,  but  is 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  front  is 
about  100  feet,  and  back  of  the  main  barn  is  an  addi 
tion  of  2S0  feet,  containing  22  box  stalls  that  form 


should  possess  bone,  substance  and  size,  and  Barrett  has 
these  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Add  to  these  qualities  his 
wonderful  muscular  development,  kind  disposition,  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  graceful  action  and  powerful  stride,  with  a 
fine  turf  record  behind  him,  and  you  have  in  Barrett  one 
of  the  best  stallions  in  the  States  for  breeding  hunters. 

Macbeth,  a  large  chestnut  Thoroughbred,  and  Baronet  2, 
a  very  promising  Cleveland  Bay,  three  years  old,  fill  out 
the  Squawkie  Hill  Stud,  and  although  not  as  desirable 
horses  as  the  first  two  mentioned,  yet  they  are  far  above 
the  ordinary,  and  as  their  fees  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
others,  an  opportunity  of  breeding  their  mares  to  good 
stock  horses  is  offered  to  farmers  of  limited  means.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  L.  C.  Underhill,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sportsman,  said  :  “There is  a  sure  future  for  any  man  who 
will  go  systematically  into  the  breeding  of  coach  horses 
and  hunters.  Horseback  exercise  is  making  enormous 
strides  in  America,  and  for  animals  up  to  about  200  pounds 
some  enthusiasts  would  give  very  large  sums,  for  their 
hobbies  must  be  catered  to,  and  really  there  is  nothing  so 


all  areenites  Inactive,  which  would  ordinarly  be  supplied 
as  insecticides. 

The  Doctor  is  known  most  widely  perhaps  as  the 
founder  of  the  present  system  of  farmers’  institutes. 
Although  institutes  had  been  attempted  before,  none 
were  successfully  established  until  Dr.  Kedzie,  through 
resolutions  presented  to  the  faculty  of  the  Michi 
gan  Agricultural  College  and  by  this  body  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  submitted  a  scheme  which 
was  adopted.  This  established  the  institutes  of  Michigan 
on  a  solid  basis.  The  movement  rapidly  spread,  until 
to-day  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  its  farmers’ 
institutes.  No  one  thing  has  done  more  to  bring  farmers 
into  sympathy  with  our  agricultural  schools.  The  world 
will  long  remember  Dr.  Kedzie’s  valuable  services  in 
founding  these  “colleges  for  farmers.”  No  more  fitting 
epitaph  could  be  inscribed  on  bis  monument  than  :  “He 
was  the  father  of  the  farmers’  institutes.” 

Besides  these  achievements  he  has  written  on  various 
other  subjects  of  public  interest,  among  which  are  Venti- 


SQUAWKIE  HILL  FARM  HOUSE.  Fig.  437. 


SQUAWKEE  HILL  HORSE  BARN.  Fig.  438. 


lation  of  School  Buildings,  Water  Supply  of  Michigan, 
Poisons  of  Agriculture,  Green  Manuring,  The  Climatology 
of  Central  Michigan,  Healthy  Homes  for  Farmers,  etc. 
These  articles  have  been  published  mostly  in  the  reports 
of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture  and  State  Board 
of  Health.  He  is  considered  an  authority  on  the  subjects 
treated,  and  his  writings  are  valuable  additions  to  scien 
tific  literature.  As  an  instructor,  he  is  a  true  friend  to  the 
honest  and  diligent  student,  but  a  “  terror  to  evil  doers.” 
He  believes  that  the  teacher  is  a  true  friend  to  the  student 
only  as  he  holds  him  strictly  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  During  his  long  connection  with  the  college  he 
has  made  many  collections  of  chemical  curiosities,  which 
are  made  valuable  adjuncts  to  bis  instruction.  His  lec¬ 
tures  are  interesting,  complete,  and  full  of  scientific  truth. 

Hillsdale  County,  Mich.  F.  B.  MUMFORD. 


A  NORTHERN  MAN  LOOKS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

I  am  riding  through  the  “Sunny  South  ”  and  there  is  no 
denying  her  rapid  and  substantial  advancement ;  but  that 
is  not  the  strongest  impression  made  upon  my  mind.  I 
have  stood  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  great 
Rebellion,  of  the  Revolution  and  of  some 
of  the  Indian  wars.  I  have  seen  the  shadow 
of  the  glory  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  of  Arling¬ 
ton.  I  have  conversed  with  Confederates 
of  almo.-t  every  rank,  and  with  Northern 
men  who  have  settled  in  the  South.  I  have 
seen  our  most  recent  citizen,  the  negro,  in 
almost  every  kind  of  condition.  I  have 
stood  on  Lookout  Mountain  with  the  coun¬ 
try  for  50  miles  around  spread  out  like  a 
map  1,700  feet  below  and  could  see  the  old 
army  over  on  Missionary  Ridge  only  in  the 
“City  of  the  Dead.”  I  have  just  ridden 
over  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
made  famous  by  the  daring  race  of  the 
Andrews  Raiders  and  the  fighting  retreat 
of  Johnson,  and  am  writing  this  in  the 
land  of  the  palmetto  and  the  pine,  of  the 
magnolia,  the  live  oak  and  the  long  gray 
moss.  Many  of  these  things  are  new  and 
strange,  and  all  awaken  deep  feeling  and 
lasting  impressions. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  readers  of  The 
Rural  that  the  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  of  all  is  the  mournful  desolation  of 
the  abandoned  lands— those  great  areas, 
once  fertile  for  tobacco,  corn  and  cotton, 
now  exhausted  and  left  to  Nature. 

And  she  is  taking  up  the  work  of  restora 
tion.  Much  the  same  plan  we  see  her  using 
in  the  mountains  where  sheiscreating  soils 
she  uses  here  in  their  restoration  :  First, 
she  covers  the  bare  lands  with  coarse,  wild 
grass— Muhlenbergia— then  with  pine  and 
not  long  afterwards  with  oak.  If  only 
she  could  be  let  alone— but  when  the  process 
is  only  fairly  under  way,  the  scanty  growth 
is  cleared  off  in  the  hopes  of  securing  one 
more  crop,  but  soon  the  land  is  again 
abandoned.  It  is  grand,  but  desolate— this  eternal  and 
inevitable  rotation.  So  is  the  soil  abused  till  it  refuses 
to  be  whipped  longer  into  action,  when  it  rests  in  Nature’s 
embrace  like  a  tired  child  in  its  nurse’s  arms.  And  it  is 
right.  So  does  the  drama  become  the  tragedy  ;  not  every¬ 
where,  but  all  too  frequently.  It  is  true  of  thousands  of 
once  productive  acres. 

This  is  what  most  strongly  impresses  me.  Shall 
not  we,  living  on  yet  fertile  lands,  learn  a  lesson  by  obser¬ 
vation  ?  Cannot  we  imitate  Nature  ?  Cannot  we  keep  the 
land  covered  and  busy  as  well  as  she  f  Cannot  we  dis¬ 
cover  a  natural  rotation  whereby  the  land  may  not  be¬ 
come  exhausted  ?  Is  not  this  the  one  great  problem  ? 

[PROF.]  EUGENE  DAVENPORT. 


three  sides  of  a  court,  while  the  main  barn  forms  the 
fourth. 

The  stud,  which  consistsof  four  horses,  headed  by  Burin, 
is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  profitable  stud  of  its  size  in 
western  New  York.  When  I  say  that  at  four  leading  fairs 
last  season,  out  of  thirty  two  entries  the  horses  captured 
thirty-two  prizes — twenty-one  first,  nine  second,  one  third 
and  a  gold  medal,  in  all  over  $1,000  of  premium  money — 
one  can  see  at  once  the  character  of  the  stud.  The  im¬ 
ported  French  Coaching  Stallion  Burin,  Fig.  439,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  many  connoisseurs  of  horse  flesh,  one  of  the 
bestCoachers  in  America.  He  is  a  magnificent  seal  brown, 
16%  hands  high,  aud  weighs,  in  ordinary  flesh,  1,380 
pounds.  For  a  horse  so  large  his  action  is  grand— I  might 
say  perfect— in  the  precision  of  his  movement.  He  com¬ 
bines  life,  action,  quality  and  style  with  size,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner,  and  is  therefore  a  pattern  general-purpose 
horse  as  well  as  a  model  coacher.  So  decidedly  popular 
has  he  become  in  the  short  time  he  has  been  in  this  section 
that  his  service  book  was  filled  with  entries  before  the 
season  fairly  opened.  Since  the  advent  of  the  Genesee 


FRENCH  COURT  STALLION  BURIN.  Fig.  439. 

Valley  Hunt  Club  a  healthy  demand  has  sprung  up  for 
hunters  and  saddlers,  and  now  many  are  engaged  in  breed¬ 
ing  these  classes  of  horses.  Recognizing  the  need  of  a 
truly  good  horse,  Mr.  Peer  has  added  the  famous  Thorough¬ 
bred,  Barrett,  to  the  stud.  This  is  a  beautiful  bright  bay, 
with  black  points.  16  hands  high,  and  weighing  nearly 
1,200  pounds.  He  was  bred  at  the  celebrated  Belle  Meade 
Stud,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  was  sold  as  a  yearling  to 
Pierre  Lorillard.  In  the  three  years  he  was  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  turf  he  won  $16,275.  and  won  either  first,  second  or 
third  money  in  each  of  the  18  races  in  which  he  was 
entered.  To  Barrett  also  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of 
making  the  fastest  time  in  the  world  for  a  two-year-old  : 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  1.14.  A  horse  to  get  hunters 


healthful  as  riding  on  horseback.  Torpid  livers  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  practitioners  who  exercise  daily.  Those  who 
do  this  are  healthy  men,  and  robust,  full-blooded  women  ; 
a  pleasure  to  look  at,  a  delight  to  know.  When  Ameri¬ 
cans  fully  realize  the  benefits  of  such  exercise,  they  will 
take  to  it  with  ardency.”  Mr.  Underhill  was  correct ; 
horseback  riding  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the  last 
half  dozen  years,  and  there  is  always  a  sure  market  in 
New  York  and  other  cities  for  saddlers  from  such  horses 
as  are  found  in  the  Squawkie  Hill  Stud. 

The  farm  of  200  acres  of  natural  forest  and  cleared  land,  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  fields  and  paddocks  for  pasturing 
the  mares  and  colts,  of  which  there  are  from  50  to  100  on  the 
farm  constantly.  Aside  from  being  fond  of  horses,  Mr.  Peer 
has  always  been  a  great  lover  of  flowers  and  small  fruits, 
he  has  recently  commenced  the  culture  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers  under  glass.  To  the  floriculturist  or  fine  gar¬ 
dener,  a  visit  to  his  glass  houses,  three  in  number,  and 
each  100  feet  long,  would  prove  very  interesting.  House 
No.  1  contains  as  fine  a  collection  of  choice  flowers  as  is 
rarely  found  in  the  country,  and  especially  notable  are  the 
many  beautiful  plants  imported  from  the 
old  countries.  The  most  novel  feature 
about  the  houses  were  the  cucumber  vines, 
which  filled  parts  of  two  houses.  They  had 
been  bearing  cucumbers  for  four  months, 
commencing  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
were  loaded  with  fruit  in  June. 

That  this  farm  is  so  successful  is  due  to 
two  facts  :  Mr.  Peer  put  the  best  horses  of 
their  class  in  his  stud,  and  farmers,  though 
commonly  supposed  to  prefer  cheap  horses, 
appreciate  good  ones,  and  use  one  when 
they  learn  by  experience  that  it  pays. 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  edw.  f.  dibble. 


LIVE  STOCK  SAVE  THE  FARM. 

The  rearing  and  feeding  of  live  stock  bring 
salvation  to  impoverished  farms.  Careful 
observation  of  the  results  of  this  winter’s 
feeding  will  teach  stockmen  many  useful 
lessons  by  which  they  may  profit  in  future 
operations.  Those  caring  for  stock  during 
cold  weather  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their 
personal  safety.  A  frisky  colt,  a  playful 
steer  or  bull  may,  without  vicious  intent, 
in  a  playful  moment,  do  as  great  harm  as 
a  really  vicious  animal,  and  the  attendant 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
animal,  however  gentle,  an  advantage  over 
him.  Improvement  of  the  grass  lands  is  a 
most  important  consideration  with  every 
farmer,  as  herein  lies  the  foundation  of  the 
business,  and  success  in  stock  raising  can¬ 
not  be  attained  without  good  pasture  lands. 
-  Then,  the  first  thing  co  be  done  on  a  stock 
farm  is  to  improve  the  pastures,  and  there 
is  no  better  time  or  way  to  begin  than  by 
hauling  manure  on  them  during  winter.  I 
have  drawn  my  manure  from  the  stables  aa 
fast  as  I  made  it  for  a  great  many  years,  and  find 
that  I  get  more  benefit  from  it  than  I  used  to  when  I 
threw  it  out  into  the  yard.  I  know  some  of  my  neighbors 
lose  more  thau  half  of  their  manure  by  letting  it  lie  in  the 
yard  all  summer.  Since  I  commenced  this  practice,  I  have 
raised  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  and  a  great 
deal  more  grain  than  formerly,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
work  the  land.  The  farmers  in  our  section  sell  too  much 
hay  and  are  getting  their  farms  hay  poor.  No  hay 
should  be  sold  off  the  farm  for  less  thau  $10  a  ton  in  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  better  to  keep  it  at  home  and  raise 
young  stock— “more  stock,  more  hay” — and  so  make 
farming  pay.  Andrew >i.  lagrange, 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
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A  THIRTY-PER-CENT  INVESTMENT. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  underdraining,  that  when  land  is  in  grass  the 
course  of  such  drains  can  be  readily  seen,  even  years  after 
they  have  been  laid,  by  the  greater  crop  over  them.  Last 
fall,  while  walking  over  a  piece  of  land  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  an  alder  swamp  but  had  been  drained  and  in  grass 
for  about  10  years,  I  was  interested  in  tracing  out  the 
drains— the  exact  location  of  which  I  had  forgotten— by 
the  lines  of  extra  growth  of  the  second  crop.  I  traced 
with  my  eye  the  course  of  the  main  drain  to  where  the 
grass  land  ended  in  half  an  acre  in  beets,  under  which  the 
drain  ran.  Chancing  to  glance  over  the  beet  bed  I  found, 
to  my  surprise,  that  the  extra  crop  could  be  traced  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  beets  as  in  the  grass.  On  examining  the 
crop  with  care  I  found  that  on  the  area  over  the  drain, 
about  four  feet  in  width,  the  crop  would  average  twice  as 
large  as  on  the  remainder  of  the  bed.  While  it  is  true  that 
an  increase  of  crop  might  as  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  in  beets  as  in  grass  under  like  conditions,  still  I  had 
never  before  noted  an  increase  in  tillage  crops  just  over 
drains,  neither  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  it 
alluded  to  when  the  subject  of  underdraining  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  discovery  set  me  thinking.  The  main  drain, 
everything  included,  had  cost  me  a  dollar  a  rod,  and  the 
extra  yield  of  the  crop  of  beets  growing  over  it  was  worth 
at  the  market  price  (60  cents  per  bushel)  30  cents  for  each 
rod  of  drain,  which  was  a  return  in  one  season  of  nearly 
83  per  cent  on  the  original  investment. 

Let  me  note  here  that  this  profit  from  underdraining  is  in 
addition  to  that  which  is  usually  figured  on,  to  be  obtained 
from  taking  surplus  water  out  of  the  soil  for  about  a  rod 
on  each  side  of  the  drains.  This  discovery  has  caused  me 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  an  entirely  new  standpoint,  so 
that  instead  of,  as  formerly,  regarding  it  sometimes  as  a 
regrettable  necessity,  my  mission  now  is  to  study  my 
farm  carefully  with  the  desire  of  finding  every  opportunity 
possible  for  making  a  30  per-cent  investment.  On  my 
onion- bed,  wherever  the  land  is  so  low  that  the  crops  are 
sometimes  endangered  in  wet  seasons,  with  the  help  of 
oxen,  plows  and  scrapers,  I  excavated  long,  broad  areas 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  cross  walls,  topping  the 
mass  with  smaller  stones  and,  of  course,  burying  them  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  the  plow. 

Why  does  the  soil  immediately  above  the  drains  yield  a 
crop  so  distinctly  larger?  The  usual  reason  given  Is  that 
the  drains  admit  air  and  this  permeating  the  soil  causes 
in  its  character  changes  that  create  or  liberate  plant  food. 
This  cannot  be  the  reason;  for  I  know  of  an  instance  where 
this  extra  cropping  can  be  seen  over  a  water  pipe,  where, 
of  course,  no  air  can  circulate.  The  small  quantity  of  air 
that  is  buried  with  the  earth  when  filling  drains  cannot 
explain,  on  the  theory  of  its  producing  chemical  changes, 
any  long  continued  excess  of  fertility  in  the  surface-soil.  I 
can  think  of  but  two  explanations  of  the  phenomenon:  one 
that  the  closely  packed  under  soil  (mine  is  hard-pan)  hav¬ 
ing  been  broken  up,  the  roots  of  plants  can  penetrate  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  the  deep-growing  roots  being  water 
roots,  the  plants  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  more  water, 
which  certainly  would  increase  their  growth  in  dry  seasons. 
Another  explanation  is  that  the  hard  sub  soil  being  more 
or  less  brought  to  the  surface  and  acted  on  by  frost,  air  and 
rain,  becomes  rich  in  plant  food.  A  third  explanation 
occurs  to  me,  viz.,  that  through  the  years  it  has  been  under 
cultivation  more  or  less  of  the  elements  in  the  manure  ap¬ 
plied  have  worked  their  way  down  to  a  level  below  the 
feeding  ground  of  the  roots,  and  that  in  digging  for  drain¬ 
ing  these  lost  elements  are  brought  to  the  surface.  The  lat¬ 
ter  explanation  is  the  only  one  by  which  I  can  account  for 
the  wonderful  growth  of  some  weeds  which  I  found  in  soil 
freshly  dug  from  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface,  that 
to  the  eye  appeared  to  be  merely  pure  gravel.  I  believe  that 
to  these  three  agencies,  either  singly  or  combined,  we  can 
attribute  the  extra  crop  we  get  directly  above  our  under¬ 
drains.  But  let  the  explanation  be  what  it  may,  hereafter 
I  shall  regard  all  my  low  land  as  an  un worked  mine,  and  go 
for  a  30  per-cent  investment  wherever  I  can  put  iu  a  tillage 

crop.  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

Essex  Couuty,  Mass. 


THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  FARMERS’  INSTITUTE. 

Hints  on  orchard  and  small  fruits,  the  treatment  of 
dairy  stock,  butter  makiny  and  the  care  of  butter. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  these  meetings  is  the 
“question  box.”  Here  are  a  few  samples  :— 

Question  :  How  can  we  get  finely  colored  fruits  ? 

Mr.  Powell :  Turn  into  the  orchard  sheep  or  hogs  ;  that 
is,  fertilize  it.  The  soil  lacks  some  important  element. 
Prune  out  the  branches  so  that  the  fruit  will  get  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun.  Spray  the  trees  to  protect  the  foliage, 
which  is  necessary  to  perfect  fruit. 

Ques.:  Are  ashes  good  for  fruit  ? 

Ans.:  Yes;  they  contain  potash. 

Ques.:  What  is  their  value  ? 

Ans.:  $12  per  ton.  Leached  $3  to  $4. 

Ques.:  How  should  grape  vines  be  trimmed  ? 

Ans.:  Leave  but  one  eye  on  the  new  growth. 

Ques.:  What  causes  the  black  spots  on  apples  ? 

Ans.:  A  fungous  growth.  Spray  the  trees  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  early  in  spring.  For  the  codling  moth 
spray  with  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  Paris-green  to  250 
gallons  of  water.  This  also  kills  all  other  leaf  destroyers. 
Spray  plum  trees  for  the  curculio.  The  mixture  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  fall. 

Ques.:  Should  young  trees  be  root-pruned  when  planted? 

Aus.:  All  broken  or  bruised  ones  should  be.  The  cuts 
should  be  made  on  the  under  side  of  the  roots,  slanting  so 
that  the  cut  surface  rests  on  the  bottom;  fine  rootlets  in 
great  quantities  will  start  from  the  cut  and  give  vigor. 
Prune  a  good  many  of  them. 


Ques.:  How  can  we  get  rid  of  the  woody  flavor  in  butter, 
caused  by  the  package  ? 

Smith,  of  the  Dairy  Commission  :  Use  parchment  paper. 
Others  said:  Use  packages  lined  with  praffine.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
only  parchment  paper  of  the  best  quality  is  reliable.  For 
nearby  private  customers,  use  crocks. 

Ques.:  What  is  the  best  way  to  color  butter— in  the 
cream  or  salt  ? 

Ans.:  In  the  cream;  one  would  have  to  work  the  butter 
too  much  to  get  the  salt  and  color  evenly  distributed. 
Coloring  by  feeding  clover  hay  and  corn  meal,  and  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  cows,  was  suggested  by  another. 

Ques.:  Should  granulated  butter  be  washed  ? 

Ans.:  Yes;  stop  churning  when  the  butter  is  the  size  of 
wheat  kernels,  and  draw  out  the  skim-milk.  Put  in  some 
cold  water,  give  the  churn  a  few  turns,  draw  off  the  water, 
repeat  the  process  twice.  Then  it  will  be  perfectly  clean. 
Put  the  salt  into  the  churn  and  give  a  few  turns,  mixing 
the  salt  and  butter  together.  Let  it  stand  an  hour  or  two, 
then  take  out,  work  and  pack  immediately. 

Col.  Curtis  gave  an  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  the  art 
of  butter-making.  Bottles  containing  the  proportionate 
constituents  of  clover,  corn  and  milk  were  shown,  and  the 
necessity  of  feeding  with  a  purpose  was  clearly  illustrated. 
The  feed  ration  should  contain  the  same  elements  as  the 
milk  for  the  best  results,  and  much  outlay  can  be  saved 
by  a  proper  selection  of  cheaper  foods.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  of  good,  clean,  bright,  housed  oat 
straw  with  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  are  equal  in 
value  to  one  ton  of  Timothy  hay.  The  quality  of  the 
butter  is  affected  by  the  food.  Corn  adds  stearine  which 
makes  it  brittle;  cotton  seed  and  linseed,  oleine,  which 
makes  it  soft.  No  one  food  should  be  used  to  excess  for 
quality.  Cream  is  the  autocrat  of  the  family.  The 
moment  it  is  in  proper  condition  it  should  be  churned  ;  by 
delay,  acid  is  formed,  which  consumes  and  destroys,  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  butter  and  injury  to  quality.  Add  10  per  cent 
of  water  warmed  to  110  degrees  to  the  milk  and  strain  into 
cans  surrounded  by  well  water,  for  the  best  results  in 
cream  separation  in  winter. 

An  address  by  F.  O.  Ives  upon  stock  breeding  attracted 
much  attention.  Some  of  the  points  brought  out  were 
that  stock  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  the  main  reliance 
for  manure.  Science  has  done  nothing  for  stock  breeding. 
We  have  only  the  results  of  experience.  Laws  should  be 
made  to  govern  the  use  of  males.  No  scrub  should  be 
used.  To  succeed,  have  an  ideal  and  a  love  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Avoid  the  use  of  parents  with  bad  forms  or  disposi 
tions,  and  insist  on  constitutional  vigor.  Comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings  and  kind  treatment  of  breeding  stock  have 
good  effects-on  the  offspring.  Avoid  extremes  in  parents. 
Get  the  best  stock  within  your  means.  At  present  the 
most  profitable  animals  are  those  which  mature  early  and 
can  be  sold  at  one  year  or  less. 

On  small  fruits  Mr.  Powell  said  millions  of  dollars 
are  paid  out  for  fruit  brought  from  a  distance,  which 
should  be  grown  at  home.  Fresh,  home-grown  fruit  sells 
for  more  and  adds  to  the  already  great  demand.  Always 
put  fruit  in  attractive  packages.  Give  honest  measure, 
and  have  the  middle  as  good  as  the  top.  Manure  heavily, 
plant  some  hoed  crop,  as  corn  or  potatoes,  and  free  the  soil 
from  weeds.  The  next  spring  cultivate  thoroughly,  and 
mark  out  three  feet  each  way  ;  set  two  plants  in  each  hill 
six  inches  apart.  Cultivate  both  ways  with  a  Planet,  Jr., 
and  allow  no  weeds  to  start.  It  is  easier  and  cheaper  to 
keep  the  land  clean  by  killing  the  weeds  before  they  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Cease  cultivating  the  narrow 
way  when  runners  start,  and  get  matted  rows.  Young 
raspberry  shoots  should  be  cut  off  at  18  inches,  which 
causes  them  to  send  out  many  laterals,  and  makes  them 
less  liable  to  break  over,  and  they  need  no  wire  or  stakes. 
Red  raspberries  are  selling  well,  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Cuthbert  is  the  best.  Currants  are 
good  for  stewing  green.  For  the  worms,  spray  with  one 
teaspoonful  of  white  hellebore  to  12  gallons  of  water. 

In  an  able  address  by  George.  A.  Smith  on  the  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  dairy  stock  it  was  shown  that  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  dairy  stock,  need  be  expected,  and  the  only 
profit  possible  will  be  in  weeding  out  the  poor  cows  and 
giving  more  thought  to  the  feeding  rations  and  care  of  the 
stock.  Make  a  better  product  and  seek  a  market  of  your 
own.  By  keeping  stock  in  warm  quarters  25  per  cent  of 
the  hay  is  saved.  Salt  placed  where  stock  can  have  access 
to  it  at  all  times  increases  the  amount  of  milk  14  per  cent. 
By  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  the  cost  of  milk 
varies  from  1.82  cent  to  5  cents  per  quart,  as  given 
by  different  members  of  the  same  herd.  Cool  milk  to  80 
degrees  by  aeration,  and  it  will  ship  better  than  if  much 
cooler  by  the  use  of  ice  water.  There  is  need  of  thought 
to  bring  back  to  us  the  profits  which  the  Elgin  farmers 
have  taken  from  us.  C.  E.  c. 

Peruville,  N.  Y. 

2  135,  2  134,  2133,  2132. 

Does  either  of  those  numbers  appear  on 
your  address  label  ?  Jf  so.  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  expires  this  month.  Please  examine 
the  label  caref  ully.  Renewal  subscriptions 
are  coming  with  gratifying  promptness , 
showing  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
readers  are  well  pleased  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ENGLAND. 

PROF.  J.  P.  SHELDON. 

The  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  the  farming  classes 
generally  in  England,  save  in  the  heavy-soil,  grain-raising 
counties,  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  as 
well  as  in  that  which  went  before.  The  improvement  is, 
however,  as  we  must  admit,  not  so  great  as  to  lift  us  up  to 
the  high-water  level  of  agricultural  prosperity  that  was 
current  in  the  decade  commencing  with  1870,  but  it  is 
substantial  and  marked,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  farmers  are 
in  better  spirits  than  they  have  known  for  about  10  years. 
We  have  for  along  time  seen  that  the  abnormal  prosperity 
of  the  “  seventies  ”  was  not  prosperity  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  but  inflation  brought  on  by  the  Franco  German 
war.  All  the  same,  it  is  true  that  agriculture  was  flourish¬ 
ing  in  the  “  sixties,”  flourishing  too  in  a  healthy  manner, 
and  in  a  steady-going  way;  but  the  leaps  and  bounds  which 
occurred  in  the  “seventies”  were  due  to  pure  inflation, 
artificially  produced,  and  during  the  “eighties”  we  have 
been  suffering  from  the  inevitable  reaction  and  paying  the 
piper  to  whose  music  we  had  danced  before.  Had  the  war 
in  France  never  occurred,  we  should  have  gone  on  steadily, 
no  doubt,  not  perhaps  Improving  very  much;  but  while  we 
should  have  avoided  the  feverish  inflation  of  the  “seven¬ 
ties,”  our  condition  in  the  “eighties”  would  have  been  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  it  has  been,  and  the  net  result  would 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory.  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  illustration  of  the  evil  and  mischief  caused  by  war,  even 
in  neutral  countries;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
devastation  and  destruction  of  life  and  property  caused  by 
it  are  losses  not  only  to  the  nations  involved  in  the  struggle 
but  to  mankind  at  large. 

We  farmers  of  Great  Britain  are  at  last,  as  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  hope,  emerging  from  the  disastrous  reaction  of  the 
inflation  alluded  to— a  reaction,  indeed,  that  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  intensified  by  a  number  of  unfavorable  seasons, 
and  by  a  greatly  increased  foreign  competition,  particu¬ 
larly  from  America.  But  we  have  “  touched  sand,”  as  we 
believe,  and  our  heads  are  still  out  of  water.  Indeed,  we 
find  we  have  a  fairly  firm  foothold  on  the  bottom,  and  can 
wade  tolerably  well,  if  for  the  present  we  do  not  care  to 
swim.  Thr*  value  of  land  for  sale  has  fallen  from  20  to  80 
percent,  according  to  its  character  and  adaptability,  dur¬ 
ing  the  10  years  now  coming  to  an  end,  the  heaviest  fall 
being  in  heavy  arable  clay  soils.  The  finest  permanent 
grass  lands  have  fallen  least  of  all,  and  it  is  in  the  grass¬ 
land  counties  that  we  find  a  substantial  revival  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture  now  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
early  “eighties.”  But  while  the  value  of  land  to  sell  has 
fallen  so  much,  there  is  not  a  corresponding  fall  in  its 
value  to  rent,  save  on  the  heavy  clay  soils,  and  in  many 
cases  such  soils  will  not  let  at  any  price.  On  the  sound 
soils  —  that  is,  on  soils  which  are  naturally  drained, 
whether  they  be  grass  or  arable  soils — and  particularly  on 
the  grass  soils,  a  better  state  of  things  prevails.  Most  of 
the  light  and  sound  arable  soils  are  used  for  crops  which 
are  subsidiary  to  the  support  of  live  stock ;  for  they 
would  not  pay  as  grain  raising  farms,  and  in  this  way  the 
style  of  farming  on  such  soils  has  undergone  a  consider¬ 
able  modification  and  adaptation  during  the  past  eight  or 
ten  years.  The  permanent  grass  farms  are  for  the  most 
part  tenanted,  save  where  they  are  cold  and  wet.  In  my 
part  of  the  country  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  unlet  farm, 
though  several  are  having  a  change  of  tenants  at  Lady 
Day  next,  the  25th  of  March.  And,  as  a  rule,  farms  that 
were  moderately  rented  before,  easily  attract  new  tenants 
at  the  old  rent.  I  do  not  think  that  the  average  fall 
in  rents  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  more  than  about  10 
or  15  per  cent,  and  there  are  now  far  more  applications  for 
vacant  farms,  or  rather  farms  about  to  become  vacant, 
than  was  the  case  two  years  ago. 

We  know  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  grain  raising 
per  se  will  be  a  profitable  pursuit  in  this  country  for  a 
long  time  to  come;  the  period  will  be  determined  by  what 
comes  to  pass  in  America.  We  are  well  aware  that  we 
cannot  raise  wheat  in  competition  with  America,  Canada, 
India  and  Russia,  and  although  we  still  raise  wheat,  ob¬ 
taining  crops  which  are  equaled  only  in  the  more  favored 
portions  of  the  countries  named,  we  raise  them  not  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  as  crops  in  a  rotation,  and  quite  sub¬ 
sidiary  where  once  they  were  paramount.  And  thus  it 
follows  that  while  we  take  an  occasional  wheat  crop  on 
land  which  in  one  form  or  another  is  mainly  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  live  stock,  some  of  our  heavy  soils,  which 
are  fit  only  for  grain  crops,  and  are  very  costly  to  culti¬ 
vate,  are  lying  idle  and  lapsing  into  desolation.  Many  of 
these  clay  farms  have  been  offered  rent-free  to  tenants 
who  would  undertake  to  cultivate  them  and  pay  the  rates, 
taxes  and  tithes  that  come  against  them,  and  such  offers 
have  been  declined.  Indeed,  the  rent  such  land  was  wont 
erstwhile  to  bear,  was  not  much  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  which  has  fallen  upon  the  cultivation  of  it.  Fora 
long  time  it  will  not  again  be  profitable  to  cultivate  this 
land,  and  it  is  falling  a  prey  to  weeds.  The  best  thing  to 
do  with  it  would  be  to  lay  it  down  to  permanent  grass,  and 
not  to  disturb  it  again  until  there  shall  be  a  certainty  of 
profit.  But  such  land  is  not  adapted  to  make  good  per¬ 
manent  grass  land,  for  it  is  dense,  damp  and  cold.  And, 
farther,  the  cost  of  cleaning  it  and  making  it  fit  for  grass 
seeds  would  be  far  more  than  any  profit  which  would 
accrue  in  many  years  to  come;  for  it  is  well  known  that  in 
heavy  clay  soils,  even  if  well  laid  down,  a  generation  must 
pass  before  a  good  permanent  sward  forms.  Therefore  it 
will  not  pay  to  use  these  soils  for  wheat  and  beans,  nor 
will  it  pay  to  lay  them  down  to  glass,  and  it  follows  that 
they  are  left  unproductive,  reverting  to  a  state  of  nature 
which  in  some  age  will  be  grass  of  a  rough  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  character.  Happily  we  have  no  very  large  areas  of 
these  intractable  clay  soils. 

Sheoe,  Surrey,  England. 
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Farm  Politics. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  with  freedom  and  fairness,  ques¬ 
tions  of  National  or  State  policy  that  particularly  concern  farm¬ 
ers.  The  editors  disclaim  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  object  is  to  develop  a  true  and  fair  basis  for 
organization  among  farmers.  Let  us  think  out  just  what  we  want 
and  then  strive  for  it. 

A  FEW  POLITICAL  NOTES. 

On  page  827  of  The  Rural  I  notice  a  strange  tale  of  a 
Nebraska  farmer.  His  three  loads  of  produce,  together 
with  his  fat  steer  and  fat  cow,  brought  him  only  $28.40 
worth  of  clothing.  Now,  if  the  poor  fellow  had  only  lived 
in  Illinois  the  same  articles  would  have  brought  him  $115. 
With  a  sum  like  that  a  man  in  this  glorious  State  could 
clothe  and  decorate  himself  in  a  style  that  would  lay  Ward 
McAllister  on  the  shelf.  Possibly  Nebraska  is  a  grand 
State  to  stay  away  from.  The  tale  aforesaid  so  indicates. 

A  certain  party  is  yelling :  “  Reduce  taxation  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  an  economical  operation  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  same  party  controls  New  York  City,  and 
who  ever  heard  of  economy  in  the  operation  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  ?  The  same  party  sent  millionaire  Rrice  to  represent 
the  great  agricultural  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  send  a  political 
demagogue  from  Illinois.  Will  farmers  be  fooled  by  its 
favorite  yell  ? 

A  certain  other  party  has  arranged  a  tariff  on  imports 
for  the  especial  protection  of  the  dear  laborers,  artisans, 
et  al.,  and,  incidentally,  of  certain  wealthy  manufacturers. 
These  latter  will  at  once  proceed  to  put  on  the  twisters  and 
squeeze  a  few  more  millions  out  of  the  consumers’  pockets. 
Said  party  was  heard  to  strike  a  stump  recently,  and  the 
result  was  a  high  tumble.  It  was  a  needed  lesson. 

The  recent  election  developed  the  existence  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  of  a  large  and  well-organized  party  opposed 
to  our  public  school  system.  The  vote  was  simply  on  these 
two  questions :  (l)  Shall  parents  be  compelled  by  law  to 
educate  their  children  ?  (2)  Shall  foreigners  who  come  to 
this  country  to  live  be  compelled  by  law  to  teach  their 
children  our  language  ?  The  majority  vote  was  in  the 
negative.  Accordingly  thousands  of  children  will  be  kept 
out  of  our  free  schools  to  help  their  parents  make  money. 
Thousands  of  foreign-born  people  will  teach  their  children 
the  language  and  customs  of  their  native  land  only.  These 
children  will  grow  up  as  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  America,  of  its  laws  and  customs  as  they  would  be  if 
born  and  reared  in  some  dark  corner  of  Europe.  Germany 
compels  parents  to  educate  their  children,  and  as  a  result 
there  are  but  very  few  adult  Germans  who  cannot  read 
and  write.  The  United  States  should  do  the  same  thing, 
and  a  similar  result  will  naturally  follow.  [What  author¬ 
ity  is  there  in  the  Constitution  for  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government  in  the  education  of  the 
people?  This  is  a  matter  of  State  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  two-thirds  of  the  States  will  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  delegate  it  to  the  General  Government  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment.— Eds.]  From  the  ignorant,  un¬ 
educated  foreign  class  come  nearly  all  our  anarchists, 
thugs  and  cut-throats  and  the  secret  societies  of  assassins 
which  are  now  beginning  to  trouble  the  authorities  in  our 
large  cities.  The  farmers  who  voted  to  crush  out  one  of 
our  grandest  American  institutions,  who  supported  anar¬ 
chists  and  assassins  in  their  assault  upon  intelligence,  will 
in  due  time  reap  a  reward  they  now  little  dream  of. 

Will  the  farmers  hang  together  long  enough  to  secure 
the  reforms  they  seek  ?  Since  the  election  quite  a  number 
of  Republican  Alliance  men  have  emphatically  informed 
me  that  they  will  never  be  caught  in  another  “  Democratic 
trap.”  The  facts  are  that  while  a  large  number  of  Re¬ 
publican  farmers  voted  the  straight  Alliance  ticket,  but 
very  few  Democrats  voted  it.  In  this  precinct  the  Alliance 
caught  58  Republicans  out  of  144,  while  it  caught  only  four 
Democrats  out  of  183.  “  You  fellers  didn’t  stick  !”  snapped 
an  irate  Republican  Alliance  man  to  a  Democratic  brother, 
a  few  days  after  the  election.  “  Didn’t  intend  to  !  Had 
too  soft  a  thing  1”  smilingly  retorted  the  other. 

Christian  County,  Illinois.  FRED.  GRUNDY. 


SOME  LIQUOR  QUESTIONS. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  readers  of  The  Rural  think 
of  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  whisky,  beer  and  tobacco. 
Does  it,  with  our  license  system,  tend  to  create  monopo¬ 
lies,  rings  and  trusts  of  the  worst  kind  ?  Are  the  political 
parties  to-day  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  those  rings, 
aud  will  not  any  new  political  party  that  doesn’t  bolt  the 
rings  be  gobbled  up  by  them  ?  Is  there  a  better  way  to 
bolt  the  rings  than  by  taking  the  money  out  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  is  there  a  surer  way  to  take  the  money  out  of 
business  than  by  removing  the  tax  ?  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  restrict  and  govern  the  sale  of  intoxicants  with 
the  tax  removed,  that  is,  by  taking  the  money  out 
of  the  business,  than  under  the  present  circumstance  ? 
Why  is  it  that  whisky  sellers  are  so  afraid  of  free  whisky 
and  its  bad  influence?  Is  it  because  they  cannot  get  10 
cents  for  one  cent’s  worth  of  liquor.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Federal  Government  requires  that  whisky  at  the  distillery 
shall  stand  the  test  of  90  proof,  and  that  State  laws  allow 
wholesale  dealers,  jobbers,  rectifiers,  etc.,  to  rack  that 
same  whisky  off  and  make  five  or  six  or  even  ten  barrels  of 
“whisky”  from  one  barrel  of  proof  f  Now  would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  free  pure  whisky  than  poisoned  taxed 
whisky?  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  every 
whisky  seller  placed  under  bonds  to  sell  pure  liquor  ? 
Then  the  tax  law  and  license  system  might  be  a  benefit  to 
the  people;  now  they  benefit  only  the  dealer.  Why  is  it 
that  the  press  never  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  ?  I  am  sure  that  it  is  of  as  much  or  more  importance 
than  either  the  McKinley  or  the  Mill’s  Bill.  N.  T.  R. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  Prohibitionists  are  conscientiously  op¬ 
posed  to  the  taxation  of  intoxicants  by  either  the  National 


or  State  governments,  not  because  they  believe  that  the 
use  of  “  free  whisky”  would  be  less  than  that  of  “taxed 
whisky;”  but  because  they  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  morally  and  economically  wrong  for  any  form  of  popular 
government  to  license  the  traffic  in  intoxicants,  and  this 
is  done  when  any  government  taxes  the  business.  Does 
our  correspondent  imagine  for  a  moment  that  if  liquor 
can  be  obtained  for  half  or  a  quarter  its  present  price,  less 
of  it  will  be  drunk  even  if  the  quality  should  be  the  same? 
And  if  the  price  of  the  stuff  should  be  greatly  lowered  and 
its  quality  greatly  improved,  nobody  but  a  crank  could 
believe  that  less  of  it  would  be  swallowed.  “  Before  the 
war  ”  the  national  tax  on  liquor  was  a  mere  trifle;  was  less 
of  it  used  then  than  now  per  capita  of  the  population  ? 
Until  two  years  ago  Ohio  had  not  taxed  the  liquor  traffic 
for  years;  was  the  reputation  of  the  Buckeyes  for  temper¬ 
ance  exemplary  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  whisky  makers,  or 
sellers  or  drinkers  are  “  afraid  of  free  whisky  ?”  If  so, 
they  show  their  fear  in  a  strange  way — by  earnestly  advocat¬ 
ing  the  decrease  or  abolition  of  National  and  State  taxation 
on  intoxicants  and  earnestly  opposing  any  increase  of  tax¬ 
ation  or  the  imposition  of  a  tax  where  none  existed,  as  was 
the  case  in  Ohio  until  recently.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  an  outsider,  N.  T.  R.’s  argument  would  suit  these  gentry 
exactly.  Many  good  people  who  strongly  deprecate  and 
heartily  deplore  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  still  cannot 
believe  altogether  in  the  “  saving  grace  ”  of  Prohibition, 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  taxes  on  all  intoxicants  limited 
only  by  fear  of  the  smuggling  and  illicit  distillation  that 
would  be  certain  to  follow  excessive  taxation.  They  would 
also  rejoice  to  see  the  evils  of  the  traffic  thoroughly  con¬ 
trolled,  checked  and  minimized  by  State  legislation. 
Again,  there  are  many  clear-headed  scientists  and  others 
who,  in  spite  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  age,  believe 
that  the  immemorial  natural  law  of  the  “  survival  of  the 
fittest”  still  operates  even  among  the  human  race,  and 
some  hard-hearted  members  of  the  class  are  not  properly 
sorry  for  this  misfortune.  These  believe  that  only  the 
moral  weaklings  of  the  nation  are  greatly  injured  by  the 
indiscriminate  U8e  of  intoxicants,  and  they  would  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  approve  of  any  State  supervision  over  liquor 
adulteration,  that  would  prevent  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  law  in  their  case.  According  to  very  able  statisticians, 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  human  race  and  with 
only  a  moderate  improvement  in  sanitary  science,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  enormously  devastating  plague  or  war, 
the  population  of  the  world  will  be  as  great  as  it  can  sup¬ 
port  just  182  years  hence.  Then  must  come  pinching, 
starvation  and  a  compulsory  check  on  the  increase  of  man¬ 
kind.  Why  not  delay  the  evil  day,  these  people  say,  by 
allowing  our  moral  weaklings,  whose  failings  are  a  curse  to 
themselves  and  to  others,  to  be  knocked  out  of  the  race  by 
the  Rum  Demon  with  a  half  emptied  whisky  bottle  ? 


AGRICULTURAL  POLITICS  AT  A  FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 

At  the  Gallia  County,  O.,  Farmers’  Institute,  held  on 
December  10  and  11,  Mr.  W.  N.  Cowden,  Secretary  of  the 
Wool  Growers’ Association,  read  a  paper  on  “Causes  of 
the  Present  Agricultural  Depression.”  Such  a  depression 
exists  and  is  serious.  Other  occupations  resting  on  agri¬ 
culture  are  threatened.  Congress  is  attempting  to  give 
relief  but  has  not  recognized  the  true  cause.  Farmers 
should  give  attention  to  them.  They  are  general  and  can¬ 
not  be  found  in  extravagant  living.  The  causes  are : 
1.  Demonetization  of  silver,  which  was  brought  about 
clandestinely.  Millionaires  were  made  by  it,  and  these 
now  control  legislation.  Had  not  the  public  conscience 
been  blunted  at  the  time,  the  men  who  conceived  this  plot 
would  have  been  classed  with  the  Arnolds  and  the  Burrs. 
[During  the  debate  on  the  Silver  Bill  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  charge  of  trickery  in 
clandestinely  passing  a  clause  authorizing  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  silver,  in  1873,  was  openly  made  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  reiterated  over  and  over  again  in  half  the  political 
newspapers  of  the  country,  and  the  deceit  was  boldly 
attributed  to  Senator  Sherman.  In  a  powerful  speech  in 
the  Senate,  however,  Sherman  demonstrated  that  not  only 
was  he  not  the  author  or  instigator  of  such  deceit,  but 
that  no  deceit  of  the  kind  had  been  practiced.  He  cited 
numerous  authorities,  among  them  the  Congressional 
Record  containing  the  speeches  of  the  members  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  at  the  date  referred  to,  and 
showed  that  the  alleged  clandestine  clause  had  been  openly 
debated.  Since  then  the  charge  has  never  been  repeated  in 
the  Senate  or  in  any  of  the  large,  respectable  newspapers, 
however  hostile.  It  is  better  to  be  fair,  even  in  politics— 
perhaps. — Eds.]  At  that  time  farmers  were  prosperous, 
were  buying  more  land  and  going  into  debt,  and  were 
caught  by  the  contraction  of  the  currency.  2.  Resumption 
of  specie  payment.  This  measure  increased  the  amount  of 
all  indebtedness.  Our  available  circulating  medium  is 
less  than  that  of  almost  any  other  country.  Our  financial 
operations  require  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  we  now 
have.  The  time  Is  at  hand  when  we  will  have  free  coinage 
of  silver.  The  present  law  was  intended  to  prevent  any 
inflation,  and  its  paternity  may  be  easily  guessed.  3.  An¬ 
other  cause  is  the  tariff  on  imported  goods.  These  ques¬ 
tions  affect  farmers  and  must  be  discussed  without  regard 
to  partisan  politics.  The  present  tariff  compels  the  farmer 
to  pay  the  maximum  price  on  all  he  buys,  and  to  take  the 
minimum  on  all  he  sells.  Do  I  advocate  free  trade  ?  No. 
Let  men  who  know  what  agriculture  needs  revise  the 
tariff  in  its  interest.  Other  causes  are  found  in  the  com¬ 
bines,  trusts,  adulterated  food  products,  and  high  salaries 
and  taxes.  There  is  no  overproduction.  The  ill-fed  and 
ill  clothed  point  to  under-consumption.  As  bad  laws  are 
the  cause  of  this  depression,  good  laws  are  the  remedy. 
Ten  times  more  farmers  are  organized  than  ever  before, 
and  they  will  make  themselves  felt  as  never  before. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Claim  of  the  Alliance  upon  the  Far¬ 
mer,  E.  A.  Bing  said  :  “  The  Alliance  has  business,  social 


and  political  features.  It  is  not  a  partisan  organization, 
but  an  educator.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  depression  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Our  public  debt  has  been  doubled  by  the  schemes 
of  the  Wail  Street  bankers  whom  the  lamented  Garfield 
said  the  American  people  would  remember  as  the  Germans 
remember  the  barons  who  came  out  of  their  castles  only  to 
plunder.  [There  is  little  doubt  that  originally,  while  the 
debt  was  being  contracted,  the  operations  of  financial 
speculators  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  government  to 
obtain  loans,  and  therefore  they  had  to  pay  higher  interest 
and  premiums  for  them,  so  that  in  this  way  the  public 
debt  was  made  a  good  deal  larger  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not  much  over  one- 
third  of  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war. — Eds  ]  Our 
country  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  made  three 
hundred  millionaires  and  three  million  tramps.” 

Hon.  J.  W.  McCormick  in  a  paper  on  The  Farmer  and 
the  State,  said:  “The  tillers  of  the  soil  are  the  conserva¬ 
tive  force  and  safeguard  of  the  State.  The  farmers  are 
entitled  to  representation  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  conviction  is  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  class  legislation.  Unequal  burdens  are  placed 
upon  him.  Farmers  are  organized  as  never  before,  and 
they  must  be  conservative,  but  insist  upon  their  rights. 
They  should  demand  equal  taxation,  reduction  of  salaries, 
pure  food  laws  and  restricted  ownership  of  land.” 

One  speaker  said:  “When  all  the  non-producers  are 
abolished,  and  every  worthless  novel  changed  to  a  seed 
catalogue,  and  every  loafer  into  a  producer,  the  earth  will 
bloom  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  be  fragrant  as  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley.”  alva  agee. 

[Did  he  give  any  date  when  we  might  expect  this  Flow¬ 
ery  Age  ? — Eds  ] _ 


NOTES. 


McKinley’s  Cigar  —A  good  story  is  told  of  the  great 
leader  of  the  “  protection  ”  forces.  One  day  last  week  he 
invited  two  friends  to  “  have  a  cigar.”  He  went  to  a  store 
where  he  had  frequently  bought  “  three  for  a  quarter  ”  be¬ 
fore  his  bill  became  law.  But  the  price  was  35  instead  of 
25  cents  “  owing  to  the  McKinley  Bill,”  said  the  store¬ 
keeper,  adding:  “That  fellow  McKinley  has  just  about 
ruined  our  business.”  One  of  the  party  quietly  examined 
the  government  stamp  on  the  box  from  which  the  cigars 
were  taken  and  found  that  the  duty  on  it  had  been  paid  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  McKinley  Bill  passed  Congress  ! 


The  Advantages  of  a  Home  Market,  Page  827. — 
From  1856  to  1860  I  resided  in  Washington  County,  Illinois. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  surplus  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  no  national  banks,  and  the  government  was 
ineffectually  trying  to  float  its  debt  with  eight  per  cent 
Treasury  notes  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  In  the  month 
of  February  1858,  a  resident  of  my  township  loaded  his 
three  ox  teams  with  corn,  drove  to  the  railroad  station 
and  sold  it  to  foreign  speculators.  The  proceeds  he  In¬ 
vested  in  a  pair  of  Boston  made  boots.  He  went  home 
whooping  for  “old  Buck”  (Buchanan)  and  “freer”  trade. 

Gallupville,  N.  Y.  F.  H. 


"  Drop  a  Dollar  in  the  Slot.”— I  give  below  a  list 
of  a  farmer’s  produce,  showing  what  the  producer  receives 
and  the  consumer  pays.  These  figures  will  apply  to  the 
greater  portion  of  this  State  : 


FARMER  RECEIVES. 

Wheat,  per  bushel _ $0  SO  to  80  93 

Potatoes,  *■  _  6u  to  to 

Oats,  *  ....  4S  to  50 

Hay,  per  ton .  S  00  to  9  00 

Rutter,  per  pound _  18  to  19 

Beef,  “  ....  04  to  05 

Pork,  "  ....  Otto  04 

Chickens,  “  —  Oi  to  09 


CONSUMER  IVAYS. 

Flour,  per  barrel . $4  50  to  85  50 

Potatoes,  per  bushel. .  70  to  80 

Oats,  “  ..  50  to  55 

Hay,  per  ton .  9  00  to  10  00 

Butter,  per  pound  ....  19  to  20 

Beef,  -  ....  06  to  08 

Pork.  “  _  Ofi  to  08 

Chickens,  “  ....  10  to  12 


The  list  could  be  extended.  I  only  want  to  reveal  the 
truth,  and  trust  that  The  Rural  in  its  efforts  to  “  keep 
up  with  the  procession  ”  will  maintain  its  time-honored 
reputation  for  truthfulness.  E.  P.  p. 

Midland  County,  Mich. 

R.  N.-Y. — Very  likely  these  prices  are  realized  where 
the  “  middlemen”  are  mostly  dropped,  but  let  our  friend 
figure  what  Eastern  people  pay  for  Western  produce.  We 
should  be  happy,  indeed,  if  we  could  buy  flour  for  $5  ; 
potatoes  for  75  cents ;  butter  for  20  cents ;  hay  for  $9  or 
beef  for  8  cents.  What  proportion  of  Western  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold  at  home  ?  How  about  the  surplus  ? 


Coal  AND  Reciprocity.— Dispatches  from  Canada  state 
that  the  question  of  reciprocity  in  coal  between  that  coun 
try  and  the  United  States  is  being  actively  discussed. 
Here  is  a  brief  review  of  the  figures  given :  In  1854  Nova 
Scotia  coal  was  admitted  free.  Out  of  a  total  output  of 
234,812  tons  we  took  139,125.  During  the  12  years  of  “re¬ 
ciprocity  ”  the  sale  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  in  this  country  in¬ 
creased  steadily  until,  in  1866,  we  took  404,252  tons  out  of  a 
total  output  of  511,795.  Since  the  tariff  has  been  changed 
the  quantity  of  coal  sent  us  has  steadily  declined — in  1889 
it  was  but  29,986  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous 
production  of  coal  in  the  United  States,  the  importations 
have  steadily  increased — from  471,818  tons  in  1880  to  1,130,- 
491  tons  in  1889,  while  the  standard  price  of  coal  is  greater 
to  day  than  in  1880.  The  heaviest  importations  were  from 
British  Columbia  and  Australia  to  the  Pacific  coast  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  claimed  that  it  costs  $2.60  per  ton  to  haul  coal 
from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  Boston.  Coal  can  be 
freighted  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Boston  for  $1.10,  and  the 
Canadian  advocates  of  reciprocity  say  that  free  coal  would 
cheapen  the  price  to  New  England  consumers  by  at  least 
$1  per  ton.  But  what  would  Canada  do  in  exchange  for 
this  increased  trade  ? 


“Direct”  Tariff  Benefit.— An  editorial  (on  page  836) 
of  The  Rural  says:  “  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  under  existing  tariff  laws  the  farmer  receives  only  an 
indirect  benefit,  while  the  direct  beuefit  goes  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.”  By  “a  direct  benefit”  I  suppose  the  writer 
means  “protection”  on  what  he  has  to  sell.  The  McKinley 
Bill  largely  increases  the  tariff  on  nearly  every  product  of 
the  farm,  making  it  so  high  on  many  things  as  to  be  almost/ 
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prohibitory.  I  notice  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers 
have  also  been  placed  on  the  free  list.On  the  other  hand  there 
will  probably  be  a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  some  of 
the  things  the  farmer  must  necessarily  buy;  but  the  increase 
will  be  so  slight  that  the  reduced  price  of  sugar  will  no 
doubt  make  up  for  it.  The  bill  will,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
no  doubt  greatly  stimulate  manufacturing — drawiug  many 
country  people  to  the  cities,  thereby  decreasing  the  number 
of  growers  of  farm  produce  and  making  our  home  markets 
larger  and  better.  Is  this  a  “  direct  ”  benefit  or  not?  In 
my  opinion  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a  benefit  is 
“direct”  or  “  indirect,”  so  long  as  the  farmer  receives  it 
in  full  measure.  The  hardship  indicated  by  the  question 
about  “  John’s  10  cents  ”  and  “  Henry’s  75  cents”  is  truly 
a  grievance;  but  it  is  caused  by  the  middleman  and  not  by 
the  tariff.  Perhaps  The  Rural  will  agree  that  the  reci¬ 
procity  feature  in  the  McKinley  Bill  will  cause  a  direct 
benefit  by  opening  up  new  markets  for  the  farmers’  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  has  griev¬ 
ances,  but  the  present  tariff  law  is  not  one  of  them. 

Blairs  Sta.,  Pa.  B.  F.  E. 

R.  N.-Y.— ' The  tariff  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  because  it  enables  them  to  dictate  prices  for  their 
goods.  It  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the  farmer  because  it 
increases  his  market  only  to  the  extent  that  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  increase  the  number  and  wages  of  their 
workmen.  The  farmer’s  increased  price,  if  any,  comes 
through  three  persons — except  in  the  case  of  hay,  barley, 
potatoes,  etc.,  when  a  direct  benefit  is  found,  while  a  tariff 
on  manufactured  goods  protects  the  manufacturer  at  once 
and  directly.  The  day  before  the  McKinley  Bill  passed,  a 
representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  went  to  one  of  our  large 
dealers  to  secure  rates  on  knives  to  be  used  as  premiums. 
This  dealer  would  make  a  rate  “for  12  hours  only.”  While 
he  was  talking  the  agent  for  a  Connecticut  cutlery  firm 
came  in. 

“  Ah  !  ha  1”  said  he,  “  We’ve  got  you  now  !  The  hour 
that  bill  passes,  up  goes  your  price  l” 

The  price  did  go  up,  but  we  have  looked  in  vain  to  see 
that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  in  that  factory  went  up  too. 
We  merely  speak  of  this  to  show  that  while  hundreds  of 
manufacturers  and  merchants  put  up  prices  “owing  to  the 
McKinley  Bill,”  the  wages  of  workmen  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  ability  to  buy  more  farm  produce  have  not  “  gone 
up”  in  proportion.  How  much  cheaper  is  sugar  ? 

One  friend  recently  wrote  us  :  “I  would  rather  pay  five 
cents  more  for  my  tin  pail  if  I  knew  the  five  cents  went 
into  an  American  workman’s  pocket.”  So  would  we,  but 
we  do  not  believe  it  does  go  into  the  workman’s  pocket 
under  present  conditions.  Do  you  ?  We  are  preparing 
complete  statistics  on  the  reciprocity  scheme,  and  will 
reserve  our  comments  till  they  are  ready. 

The  Farmers  Club. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question,  please 
see  if  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only 
a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate  piece 
of  paper.] 

SPOUTS  ON  MAPLE  TREES— THE  SUGAR 
BOUNTY. 

Several  Subscribers.— 1.  How  many  spouts  to  the  tree 
do  maple-sugar  makers  generally  use  ?  It  is  held  by  some 
that  one  is  all  that  is  needed,  while  others  use  more— even 
to  half  a  dozen.  2.  To  what  extent  will  the  new  sugar 
bounty  increase  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ? 

Two  Spouts  to  the  Tree. 

1.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  used  two  spouts  to  each 
bucket  in  my  maple  bush.  This  pays  me  remarkably  well. 
We  get  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  sap  we  could  get  from 
one  spout,  and  I  am  sure  the  trees  will  last  much  longer 
than  I  will,  and  when  they  are  gone  there  are  others  to 
take  their  places.  I  find,  too,  that  I  can  use  the  wooden 
covers  to  the  buckets  even  though  we  use  the  second  Post 
spout.  We  set  the  cover  on  the  second  spout.  This 
keeps  the  snow  and  rain  from  the  sap  in  the  buckets.  I 
have  thought  that  the  covers  promote  souring  late  in  the 
season,  and  so  I  may  in  the  future  leave  the  covers  off  at 
that  time ;  but  early  I  shall  surely  use  them,  They  not 
only  shut  out  the  rain,  snow,  leaves,  etc.,  but  when  painted 
of  different  colors  on  the  opposite  sides,  aid  very  much  in 
gathering.  We  turn  each  cover  over  as  we  gather  the  sap, 
and  so  never  go  to  a  tree  a  second  time  to  be  vexed  on  find¬ 
ing  the  bucket  empty.  Post  spouts,  heavy  tin  buckets, 
wooden  covers,  a  heavy  tin  gathering  tank  and  a  tin  stor¬ 
age  tank  so  placed  that  it  can  open  into  the  boiling  house 
when  the  weather  is  cold,  or  out-of  doors  when  it  is  warm, 
and  a  Champion  evaporator  are  what  I  want.  There  must 
be  no  dirt  in  the  sap  or  in  the  boiling  house,  and  “  neat¬ 
ness  and  despatch  ’’  must  be  our  motto.  The  more  quickly 
the  sap  is  changed  to  syrup  after  it  leaves  the  tin,  the  nicer 
will  be  the  syrup. 

2.  I  do  not  think  the  sugar  bounty  will  affect  me.  I  can¬ 
not  afford  to  make  sugar  even  for  the  extra  amount  se¬ 
cured  for  it.  I  can  sell  all  my  syrup  readily  for  $1.25  per 
gallon,  and  so  cannot  afford  to  make  sugar. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan.  [prof.]  a.  j.  cook. 

All  About  the  Business. 

1.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  two  spouts  should  be 
used  to  each  tree— no  more,  no  less.  Any  time  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  when  my  buckets  are  scattered  in  the  camp,  un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  very  cold  and  the  snow  very  deep,  and 
the  weather  turns  warm  euough  to  make  the  sap  run 
freely,  I  open  the  camp  by  setting  one  three-eighth  inch 
spout  to  a  tree,  after  removing  the  shelly,  coarse  bark,  so 
that  the  bit  can  bore  about  the  same  depth  into  the  wood 
in  all  cases.  Then  l  haug  my  buckets.  This  plan  usually 
gives  me  all  the  sap  I  can  handle  for  the  first  two  or  three 
runs,  until  my  men  and  team  get  the  run  of  things,  and  I 


get  all  things  in  the  sugar  house  ready  to  rush  the  busi¬ 
ness.  When  it  freezes  hard  enough  to  stop  the  work,  or 
the  sap  stops  running  of  its  own  accord,  all  the  buckets 
after  the  last  gathering  are  turned  bottom  side  up,  and  all 
hands  put  in  the  second  lot  of  spouts,  which  are  slimmer 
and  longer  than  the  others,  being  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
inserted  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  first  spouts  and  higher 
up.  We  choose  the  best  location  and  set  the  spouts  in 
good,  sound,  healthy  timber,  avoiding  old  scars  that  may 
have  been  made,  especially  in  trees  that  have  been  used 
for  many  years,  and  thus  we  insure  a  free  and  healthy  flow 
of  sap.  As  soon  as  the  second  spouts  are  inserted  the 
buckets  are  hung  again,  so  that  the  men  can  plainly  see 
the  trees  that  have  been  rebored,  and  thus  valuable  time 
and  labor  are  saved  in  seeing  that  none  are  omitted.  Now 
that  the  real  business  has  begun,  all  hands  are  needed  to 
take  care  of  the  sap,  if  it  proves  a  good  run ;  for  some 
buckets  will  overflow  from  the  best  trees  every  24  hours, 
and  no  ambitious  manufacturer  likes  to  see  the  sap  run  to 
waste.  After  the  rush  of  work  with  the  second  spouts  is 
over,  and  the  first  ones  seem  not  to  run  so  freely  as  the 
second,  we  again  turn  the  buckets  down  at  the  close  of  the 
run,  and  freshen  the  holes  of  the  first  spouts  by  inserting 
a  bit  of  the  same  size  as  before,  and  turning  it  two  or  three 
times  around  until  the  chips  look  white  and  fresh ;  then 
we  drive  in  the  spouts  and  hang  the  buckets  again,  to 
avoid  missing  any  of  the  trees.  My  experience  is  that  the 
trees  will  then  run  just  as  freely  as  they  did  at  first,  and 
one  will  get  plenty  of  sap  again.  Then  when  the  sap 
from  the  little  spouts  begins  to  lag,  the  holes  should  be 
served  in  the  same  way.  Some  years  when  there  have 
been  long  intervals,  with  drying  winds,  between  runs,  I 
have  freshened  each  spout  hole  twice,  with  good  results ; 
but  in  most  seasons  one  reboring  for  each  spout  is  sufficient 
to  get  as  good  a  supply  of  sap  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
camp  or  his  hands  will  want  to  attend  to.  Remember 
this  work  should  always  be  done  when  there  has  been  a 
good,  sharp  freeze,  and  the  weather  is  favorable  for  a  good 
flow  of  sap.  After  40  years’  experience,  and  many  trials  of 
different  plans,  such  as  moving  the  bucket  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  tree,  and  using  only  one  spout,  and  inserting  a 
new  spout  every  time  I  freshened  a  hole,  I  have  adopted 
the  two  spout  plan  because  it  does  least  injury  to  the 
trees,  and  gives  the  best  results.  In  first-class  years  my 
trees  average  half  a  gallon  each  of  first-class  syrup  a  week, 
weighing  11  pounds  per  gallon,  and  in  a  very  few  instances 
this  average  has  been  exceeded  by  several  gallons  for  the 
whole  camp.  2.  I  do  not  thiuk  the  bounty  on  sugar  will  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  in  this  section ;  for  the 
product  is  nearly  all  made  into  syrup.  We  have  the 
largest  wholesale,  and  I  believe  the  best  market  for  maple 
svrup  in  the  world.  We  get  75  cents  per  gallon  for  it  in 
bulk,  and  I  have  been  able  the  last  three  years  to  get  more 
than  this  by  contract.  Sugar  does  not  command  nearly  as 
ready  sale,  and  the  difference  in  price  per  pound,  with  the 
two  cent  bounty  added,  will  not  pay  for  the  extra  work, 
worry,  trouble  aud  uncertainty.  R.  CUTTS. 

Portage  County,  O. 

Vermont  Men  Vary  In  Practice. 

1.  I  have  had  about  40  years’  experience  in  making 
maple  sugar,  and  have  used  from  one  to  three  spouts  to  a 
tree.  I  think  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of 
two  of  fair  size,  placed  about  six  inches  apart.  2.  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  bounty  on  maple  sugar  will  have  the  effect  of 
largely  increasing  the  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced 
in  this  State.  J.  C.  allen. 

Windham  County,  Vt. 

1.  In  tapping  maple  trees,  I  use  one  bucket  to  a  tree  and 
one  spout  to  a  bucket,  and  no  more.  Perhaps  two  spouts 
to  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter  would  do  no  harm.  2  I 
know  of  only  one  person  who  will  tap  more  trees  this  year 
than  last  and  perhaps  he  would  have  done  the  same  if 
there  was  no  bounty.  L.  A.  edson. 

Orange  County,  Vt. 

1.  I  have  always  used  two  spouts  for  the  largest  trees 
and  one  for  the  small  ones;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
one  spout  is  as  good  as  more.  2.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Addison  County,  Vt.  W.  H.  DOW. 

1.  I  have  for  the  past  20  years  used  only  one  spout 
in  a  tree,  except  in  the  case  of  large  trees,  2)4  feet  or  more 
in  diameter;  for  these  I  use  two  tubs  placed  on  opposite 
sides,  with  one  spout  to  a  tub,  and  think  I  get  as  much 
sap  as  I  did  when  I  used  more  spouts.  2.  I  think  the 
bounty  will  stimulate  farmers  to  tap  more  trees  and  put 
more  of  the  product  into  sugar,  as  the  greater  part  has 
hitherto  been  sold  in  the  form  of  syrup.  E.  c.  botd. 

Windham  County,  Vt. 

The  Tree  Outlived  the  Man. 

1.  While  some  trees  will  bear  only  one  spout  others  will 
take  two,  and  I  have  known  four  to  be  used,  with  two 
buckets  with  no  ill  effect.  I  remember  one  instance,  about 
30  years  ago,  when  an  old  farmer  used  eight  or  ten  spouts 
on  a  large  tree  in  an  open  field,  thinking  to  kill  it.  The 
old  man  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  a  short  time 
ago  the  tree  was  still  alive  and  thrifty.  2.  The  bounty 
will  make  but  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  amount  of 
maple  sugar  manufactured  in  this  neighborhood. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  H.  c.  v.  paddock,  jr. 


Not  So  The  Rural — Until  I  saw  The  Rural  I 
was  disgusted  by  the  prejudice  and  partisanship  of 
the  rural  press.  One  would  infer  from  the  timidity 
shown  by  farmers'  papers  in  treating  vital  eco 
nomic  and  political  questions  that  the  editors  were 
governed  by  their  own  or  subscribers'  prejudices 
rather  than  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress. 
Not  so  The  R.  N.-Y.  w.  Hancock. 

Luzerne  County ,  Pa. 


.  Fertilizer  for  Potatoes. 

1.  Can  unleached  hard- wood  ashes  and  cotton  seed  meal 
be  proportioned  into  a  good  potato  fertilizer  ?  2.  In  what 

proportion  should  they  be  mixed  ?  3.  How  long  before  the 
mixture  should  be  used  ?  4.  Ho  w  should  it  be  applied  ?  5. 
Will  it  become  available  as  a  plant  food  in  time  for  the 
potatoes  to  get  the  benefit  of  it  ?  6.  Could  bone  flour 
be  profitably  added  ?  If  so,  how  much? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  they  would  be  too  low  in  phosphoric  acid. 

2.  The  potash  of  ashes  is  variable  and  the  farmer  must 
be  guided  by  the  analysis.  Enough  potash  should  be  used 
to  raise  the  per  cent  to  seven,  including  the  potash 
of  the  meal,  which  may  safely  be  reckoned  at  about 
two  per  cent.  If  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  un¬ 
leached  ashes  is  not  known  it  should  be  estimated 
at  about  five  per  cent.  The  additional  per  cent  of  potash 
may  be  furnished  by  muriate  of  potash,  which  contains 
about  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  3.  It  should  be  mixed, 
if  at  all,  immediately  before  it  is  used.  4.  Broadcast  prefer¬ 
ably,  otherwise  in  the  trenches  or  furrows.  5.  We  can 
not  answer  positively.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  nitrogen  in 
the  oil  meal  would  be  available  for  an  early  crop.  6.  Ye3, 
bone  flour  or  superphosphate  (one  or  the  other)  should  be 
added  to  balance  the  fertilizer.  Wood  ashe3  contain  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  meal  contains 
about  2)4  to  3  per  cent.  The  per  cent  should  be  raised  to 
from  eight  to  ten. 

Preparing  Bone  As  A  Fertilizer. 

C.  O.  D  B.,  St  Joseph,  III. — If  I  can  get  bones  for  from 
$10  to  $12  per  ton,  can  I  so  prepare  them  as  to  be  cheaper 
than  other  fertilizers?  Is  there  any  cheap  mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  them? 

Ans.— There  are  no  cheap  mills  that  will  grind  a  large 
quantity  of  bones  economically.  Grinding  bones  ip  large 
quantities  is  a  serious  job  even  in  the  case  of  fertilizer 
manufacturers  who  have  every  appliance.  Burning  or 
“softening”  with  lye  or  wood  ashes  is  about  the  only 
practical  plan  for  the  farmer.  When  the  bones  are  smashed 
up  with  a  sledge  hammer  and  packed  in  alternate  layers 
of  wood  ashes  or  potash  salts  and  the  whole  is  kept  moist 
with  water  or  urine,  the  bones  become  softened.  Thesame 
is  true  of  bone3  packed  in  the  manure  heap;  but  both  of 
these  processes  are  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Where  wood  is 
cheap  the  bones  may  be  burned  by  making  a  pile  of  wood 
and  bones  with  kindling  enough  to  make  it  blaze.  These 
bone  and  wood  ashes  make  a  good  mixture  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid;  but  as  it  contains  no  nitrogen  it  will  not 
give  the  best  results  on  soils  where  nitrogen  is  needed,  un¬ 
less  this  is  added  in  the  shape  of  blood,  fish  scrap,  nitrate 
of  soda  or  some  other  form. 

Japan  Clover;  Apple  Trees  from  North  and  South; 

Foaming  Cream,  etc. 

H.  3.  Q.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 1.  Does  Japan  Clover  seed 

at  the  first  or  second  crop  ?  2.  Will  apple  trees  from 
Texas  do  as  well  here  [latitude  36]  as  trees  from  the 
North,  especially  winter  apples  ?  3.  My  cows  are  fed 

twice  a  day  on  oats  and  corn  meal;  why  does  their  cream 
foam  when  it  is  churned  ?  4.  Will  Japan  Clover  make 
cows  slobber  when  fed  like  Red  Clover. 

ANSWERED  BY  HENRY  STEWART.  • 

I.  Japan  Clover  (Lespedeza  striata)  bears  seed  every 
year;  where  it  is  not  killed  by  frost  it  is  a  perennial.  It 
is  not  a  plant  that  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  to  prevent 
washing  on  poor  old  fields  that  will  produce  no  better 
plants  it  may  be  made  useful.  No  doubt  much  extrava¬ 
gant  eulogy  has  been  given  to  this  weed  by  persons  whose 
object  has  been  to  sell  seed.  2.  Apple  trees  from  the  . 
South  should  be  procured  from  the  nearest  convenient 
locality  or  from  the  North  The  effect  of  a  Southern 
climate  is  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  hence  a 
winter  apple  in  the  North  becomes  a  fall  apple  in  the 
South,  and  the  farther  South  the  trees  have  been  grown 
the  earlier  the  fruit  matures.  3.  Cream  foams  when  it  is 
too  sour  or  too  warm.  The  cause  of  the  foaming  is  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  cream  and  the  softness  of  the  butter 
which  will  not  become  hard  enough  to  gather  into  masses, 
and  hence  when  beaten  in  the  churn  is  made  into  an  emul¬ 
sion  which  gathers  air  or  becomes  filled  with  gas  from  the 
cream  and  thus  foams  and  swells  in  the  churn.  A  quart 
or  two  of  cold  water  poured  into  the  churn  will  stop  the 
foaming,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  first  appearance 
of  it  or  the  butter  will  acquire  a  bad  flavor.  4.  Japan 
Clover  is  not  a  clover  at  all,  but  quite  a  different  plant. 

I  have  never  seen  or  known  cows  to  eat  enough  of  it  to 
cause  them  to  slobber,  indeed  I  have  never  seen  cows  eat  it 
at  all,  even  where  it  is  abundant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  R.  P„  Spruce  Vale,  Ohio.— 1.  How  and  when  do 
ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  act  upon  plant  life 
in  commercial  fertilizers  ?  2.  What  is  meant  by  bone 

phosphate  ? 

ANS. — 1.  If  soluble  the  plant  food  is  dissolved  by  the 
soil  water  which  the  roots  imbibe.  The  plants  feed  on 
this  dissolved  food  just  as  soon  as  the  seed  germinates. 
If  insoluble  it  is  worthless.  2.  Bone  phosphate  is  simply 
phosphoric  acid  and  lime  or  phosphate  of  lime  which 
makes  up  something  like  60  per  cent  of  the  bone.  Of  this 
about  29  per  cent  is  phosphoric  acid  for  which  the  bones 
are  chiefly  valuable  in  agriculture.  Their  next  most 
valuable  ingredient  is  nitrogen. 

D.  C.  O.,  South  Montville,  Me. — What,  if  any,  are  the 
special  merits  of  the  Idaho  Pear  ? 

ANS.— The  Idaho  has  not  as  yet  fruited  outside  of 
Idaho  except  in  one  or  two  places.  How  it  will  thrive 
outside  of  its  native  climate  no  one  can  say.  The  variety 
is  on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  As  it  conducts  itself  in 
Idaho,  it  is  one  of  the  best  pears  known. 
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Health  vs.  The  Jersey  Cow. 

Dr.  G.  G.  Groff,  Union  Co.,  Pa.— A 
recent  article  on  the  Jersey  cow  in  The 
Rural,  causes  me  to  raise  some  vitally  im¬ 
portant  questions.  The  Secretary  of  our 
Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  and  for  years 
the  governor’s  agent  in  investigating  an¬ 
imal  diseases,  says  that  not  only  are  the 
Jerseys  consumptive  looking,  but  that 
very  many  of  them  are  actually  consump¬ 
tive  He  advises  us  to  shun  the  Jersey  on 
the  score  of  health.  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  investigate  the  matter  since 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  it.  Is  it 
not  of  great  importance  ? 

The  Jersey  is  highly  bred,  delicate,  nerv¬ 
ous.  Is  she  healthy  ?  Is  her  milk  the  best 
to  use  in  the  family  ?  She  looks  like  an 
animal  predisposed  to  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption.  Some  good  authorities  say  she 
is  so  predisposed.  But  would  we,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  think  her  milk  so  good  for 
children  as  that  of  the  less  nervous,  more 
robust,  less  cultured  Devon,  Holstein,  or 
other  heavier  breeds  ?  In  selecting  a  wet 
nurse  for  our  children,  would  we  select  a 
woman  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Jersey,  or  the  reverse?  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  my  own  questions.  I  hope  to  in¬ 
vestigate  in  thU  direction.  At  present,  on 
“  general  principles,”  I  am  avoiding  the 
Jersey. 

R.  N.  Y. — Our  own  Jersey  is  as  healthy, 
tough  and  as  much  of  a  “rustler”  as  any 
cow  we  ever  saw.  She  is  thin,  wiry  and 
nervous,  but  she  is  no  more  consumptive 
than  a  Short  horn  ox.  It  is  high  time  this 
war  upon  the  Jersey  breed  was  stopped.  It 
is  both  foolish  and  malicious.  If  we  were 
supplying  Jersey  milk  to  customers  in  a 
town  where  such  statements  were  publicly 
made  we  would  prosecute  the  speaker 
for  damages,  and  we  have  good  legal 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  case  could  be 
made  clear.  We  have  no  Jerseys  to  sell  or 
to  give  away.  We  know  the  breed  in¬ 
timately.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases 
where  too  close  inbreeding  has  weakened 
the  constitution  of  the  animal.  This  is 
true  of  all  breeds.  We  can  find  plenty  of 
“consumptive-looking  ”  Short-horns,  Ayr- 
shlres,  Holsteins  or  other  animals.  To  say 
that  the  Jersey,  as  a  breed,  is  predisposed 
to  consumption  is  little  short  of  libelous. 
Three  weeks  ago  we  gave  our  opinion  of 
the  Jersey  as  a  family  cow,  and  we  have 
only  words  of  praise  to  add  to  it. 

Half-Blood  Buffaloes. 

Robt.  C.  Auld,  Livingston  County, 
Micii.— In  The  Rural  of  May  24  appeared 
an  article  from  D.  H.  Talbot,  on  breeding 
buffaloes  and  their  crosses,  in  which  he 
makes  certain  statements  as  to  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  line,  and  also  refers  to  Col. 
Jones,  of  Garden  City,  Kan.  If  he  had 
confined  his  remarks  to  his  own  experi¬ 
ments,  I  would  have  let  the  matter  pass, 
but  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  refer  to  other  ex¬ 
periments  in  which  I  have  taken  a  particu¬ 
lar,  and  almost  personal  interest,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  send  The  Rural  the 
following  notes: 

Mr.  Talbot  attributed  his  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  what  he  regards  as  “abnormal”  buf¬ 
falo  crosses  (though  he  does  not  apparently 
see  anything  abnormal  in  the  cross  to 
which  he  refers  between  the  goat  and 
sheep,)  **  to  the  discreditable  habits  of  the 
American  workman  of  to  day,”  to  whom 
he  philosophically  left  the  conduct  of 
these  buffalo  experiments  1  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  from  Col.  Jones  : 

“  I  can  show  crosses  from  Galloway, 
Aberdeen- Angus,  Short-horn,  common 
barnyard  cows,  and  also  from  the  little  In¬ 
dian  cow  of  British  America.  I  care  very 
little  about  what  Mr.  Talbot  has  to  say. 
He  has  pressed  me  very  hard  for  all  the  in¬ 
formation  I  have  about  crossing  buffaloes, 
but  got  nothing.  What  I  kuow  has  cost 
me  money,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  part  with 
it  for  nothing,  especially  when  I  can  make 
it  of  great  benefit  to  myself  in  raising  half 
and  three-quarter-breds.  I  have  obtained 
my  knowledge  by  personal  application,  and 
have  not  left  this  matter  to  hired  help.  And 
I  make  this  statement  boldly:  I  can 
breed  100  domestic  cows  to  buffalo  bulls 
and  save  75  per  cent  of  the  progeny,  and 
not  lose  15  of  the  cows.  This  year  55  of  the 
calves  were  saved  and  38  of  the  cows  lost 
out  of  my  whole  herd,  and  I  have  learned  a 
volume  of  knowledge  during  the  season. 
I  admit  tnat  the  cows  must  be  looked  after 


if  they  are  to  be  saved.  I  do  not  claim  that 
everybody  can  successfully  cross  buffaloes 
and  cattle,  yet  the  violence  of  the  cross 
may  be  so  modified  that  careful  breeders 
will  make  it  quite  successfully.” 

That  buffalo  crossing  is  not  the  impossi¬ 
bility  that  Mr.  Talbot,  judging  from  his 
own  utter  failure,  alleges,  may  be  proved 
from  many  authorities.  For  instance, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  in  his  Dairy  Farming, 
gives  instances  of  it  in  the  Eastern  States. 
It  must  have  been  common  there  to  get 
into  a  work  published  by  a  British  author¬ 
ity.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  Superintendent 
of  the  National  Zoological  Park  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  his  report  on  the  Extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  Buffalo,  gives  instances  of  it 
also.  In  Audubon  and  Bachman’s  Quad¬ 
rupeds  of  North  America  is  an  account  of 
30  years  of  such  crossings,  by  Mr.  Wickliff, 
in  Kentucky.  Prof.  Packard,  M.  D.,  P.  L. 
D.,  of  Brown  University,  in  his  Text 
book  of  Zoology,  says :  “  The  American 
bison  is  known  to  breed  with  domestic 
cattle,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  well  established 
fact  that  the  hybrids  are  fertile.” 

The  above  is  enough  to  prove  that  gen¬ 
erally  buffalo  cross-breeding  is  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  that  Mr.  Talbot’s  individual 
failure  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
care  and  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
experimenter.  Anybody  interested  in  the 
business  would  have  given  Mr.  Talbot 
valuable  information  about  it,  had  he,  like 
a  true  scientist,  been  willing  to  afford 
others  an  opportunity  for  investigating 
what  he  called  his  plan.  When  he  began 
to  be  known  I  received  one  of  tne  circulars 
he  was  scattering  broadcast,  invitiDg  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent  to  visit  his  place 
and  investigate  his  operations.  Acting  on 
this  cordial  invitation,  I  made  a  long,  tire¬ 
some  and  expensive  journey  from  Detroit 
to  Sioux  City,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
seeing  his  wonderful  Cosmos  Park,  which 
seemed  such  a  Mecca  for  the  curious. 
Imagine  my  dismay  and  indignation  when, 
on  reaching  the  point  where  expectation 
reigned  supreme,  I  received  a  point-blank 
rebuff,  without  apology  but  with  marked 
discourtesy.  On  inquiry  from  respectable 
business  men  of  Sioux  City,  I  found  that 
they  felt  ashamed  that  strangers  should 
receive  such  treatment,  for  it  was  a 
common  experience  with  others.  Mr.  W. 
T.  Hornaday,  then  in  the  government 
service,  received  similar  treatment,  as  he 
described  in  a  letter  to  me.  To  sum  up  : 
1.  We  have  the  testimony  of  men  of  un¬ 
doubted  integrity  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years  as  to  the  ready  crossing  of 
the  buffalo  with  domestic  cattle.  2. 
Against  this  is  the  single  voice  of  an  ex¬ 
perimenter  whose  conclusions  no  one  has 
indorsed,  or  could  indorse. 

What’s  In  a  Name? 

“  Hayseeder,”  Essex  County,  N.  J.— 
I  have  got  to  regard  The  Rural  as  the 
headquarters  for  horticultural  knowledge. 
I  am  in  a  quandary.  I  like  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names.  Some  years  ago  we 
wrestled  with  the  Kieffer— the  pear,  as 
well  as  the  name.  Our  msthetic,  kid-gloved 
tree  agents  ignored  the  i  and  insisted  on 
telling  us  it  was  the  Keefer,  while  the  hay¬ 
seed  cultivators  as  persistently  ignored  the 
e  and  told  us  it  was  the  Ki  fer.  To  settle 
the  matter  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
neighbors  of  the  introducer  after  whom  the 
pear  was  named,  as  to  how  he  spelled  and 
pronounced  his  name.  He  being  a  German 
or  of  German  descent,  said  it  was  Kf-effe r, 
giving  the  accent  on  the  i.  That  settled  it, 
and  the  hayseeders  were  correct. 

A  like  difficulty  now  exists  in  regard  to 
Michel’s  Early  Strawberry.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly  this  comes  from  the 
South  or  Southwest,  and  the  above  was 
the  first  name  under  which  I  noticed  it 
announced.  Since  then  I  have  seen  it  cat¬ 
alogued  as  Mitchel’s  Early  and,  later,  as 
Michael’s  Early.  After  the  next  evolution 
it  will  probably  have  a  Saint  attached  to 
it  as  a  handle.  Which  is  correct  ?  and 
does  the  first  form  of  spelling  indicate  a 
different  pronunciation  from  that  of  the 
others  ?  How  does  the  introducer  or  origi¬ 
nator  pronounce  his  name  ?  The  nomen¬ 
clature  will  hardly  affect  the  character  of 
the  berry  in  any  way,  but  I  feel  anxious  to 
be  correct.  Can  The  Rural  help  us  out 
of  our  dilemma  ? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  received  plants  from  C.  P. 
B  luer,  Judsouia,  Ark.,  who  gives  the  name 
as  Michel’s  Early. 

Grapes  and  Strawberries  for  the 
South. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Sumter  Co.,  Georgia  — 
Large  quantities  of  grapes  are  shipped  here 
from  the  North  in  five  and  ten-pouud 
baskets,  and  as  I  am  fond  of  them  I  have 
tried  the  list,  and  with  one  accord  I  and 


the  rest  of  my  family  place  Brighton  first, 
Diana  (very  thick-skinned)  second,  Dela¬ 
ware  third,  and  Martha,  Catawb  i,  Niagara, 
Concord,  Isabella  and  Salem  in  the  order 
named.  Of  Diana  I  have  never  seen  a  de¬ 
cayed  or  damaged  bunch,  and  if  I  were 
planting  to  ship  I  would  place  this  first  on 
my  list.  I  notice  in  the  enumeration  of 
strawberries  the  omission  of  the  best  ship¬ 
ping  berry  grown  and  one  which  when 
fully  ripe  is  as  good  as  one  can  wish,  while 
in  size  it  is  here  equal  to  the  Cumberland, 
and  that  is  the  Hoffman  Seedling.  Indeed, 
after  having  tried,  side  by  side,  over  20  va¬ 
rieties,  embracing  the  Henderson,  May 
King,  Crescent,  Jucunda.  Parry,  Sunapee, 
Bidwell,  Manchester,  Sharpless,  Cinderella, 
Cornelia,  Kentucky  and  many  others,  I  have 
discarded  all  except  Hoffman  and  Cum¬ 
berland  and  if  I  had  to  choose  another 
would  take  the  Cinderella. 

Making  Pork  Rapidly. 

JohnM.  Jamison,  Ross  County,  Ohio.— 
On  page  773  this  question  is  asked  :  “How 
can  a  farmer,  without  a  dairy,  breed  March 
pigs  and  put  them  on  the  November  mar¬ 
ket  weighing  275  pounds  ?” 

Pigs  can  be  made  to  reach  that  weight  by 
giving  them,  from  the  time  they  begin  to 
drink  till  they  goto  market,  slops  made 
of  bran,  shipstuff,  middlings  and  oil  meal. 
All  need  not  be  used.  Bran  and  oil  meal 
make  an  excellent  slop.  Shipstuff  can  be 
used  alone.  Middlings  are  often  too  rich 
for  growing  pigs,  and  make  a  better  slop 
if  mixed  with  bran.  The  pi:  s  should  have 
the  run  of  a  grass  lot  as  soon  as  they  will 
eat  a  bit  of  the  grass.  The  exercise  will 
lessen  the  risk  from  thumps.  Food  rich  in 
fat- forming  elements  should  not  be  used 
except  with  much  care  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  pig’s  life.  A  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  should  be  fed,  and  if  the  pigs 
have  slop  and  grass,  it  is  not  necessary  to 

( Continued  on  next  vuge.) 
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soak  it.  The  feeder  must  feed  to  avoid 
scours  and  thumps,  which  are  caused  by  too 
rich  food,  and  too  much  of  it.  I  do  not 
keep  my  pigs'  till  they  reach  the  weight 
named,  but  from  the  weights  I  have  made 
I  feel  satisfied  that  they  can  be  reached.  I 
do  not  feed  cooked  food,  but  in  cool  weather 
I  warm  the  slop  by  addiog  warm  water. 
I  know  of  better  weights  being  made  by 
the  line  of  feeding  here  indicated. 


PRAISE  FOR  THE  FARMERS’ 
ALLIANCE. 

The  real  sensation  of  the  year  1890  is  the 
advent  of  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  Industrial  Union,  said  Dr.  Dixon  in 
his  last  week’s  sermon.  It  is  no  mushroom 
growth.  It  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sistless  movement  of  millions  under  the 
oppressions  of  centuries.  Its  motive  power 
is  social,  economic,  religious  and  political. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  that  will 
shake  this  continent  and  move  the  world. 
The  first  time  they  gathered  around  the 
ballot  box  was  November  4  last.  They 
polled  between  two  and  three  million  votes, 
elected  the  governors  of  three  States,  sent 
40  men  to  Congress  and  scared  the  life  out 
of  hundreds  they  did  not  send. 

MORAL  MEANING  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

What  is  the  moral  meaning  of  this  great 
movement  ? 

First — It  is  the  protest  of  the  patient 
burden-bearers  of  the  world,  who  have 
toiled  through  weary  years  struggling  be¬ 
neath  the  wrongs  of  economic  and  political 
superstitions.  In  America  the  farmers 
have  literally  become  the  beasts  of  burden 
of  the  nation.  Their  business  has  been  to 
feed  over  65,000,000  people,  together  with 
the  hosts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  year’s  work,  and  then  through 
the  winter  eke  out  a  miserable  existence 
wrestling  with  their  mortgages,  cyclones 
and  floods.  The  question  is  whether  these 
men,  the  freest  of  the  free,  the  authors  of 
this  country’s  liberty,  shall  assert  their 
rights  and  obtaiu  justice  or  degenerate  into 
the  condition  of  tenants  and  serfs. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FARMER. 

Second — This  movement  means  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  masses  as  masses— of  the 
farmer  as  a  farmer.  It  means  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  manhood  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
nation. 

The  farmers  are  learning  and  teaching  it 
to  their  children  in  this  organization  that 
the  work  of  the  farm  is  as  sacred,  as  noble, 
as  honorable  as  that  of  any  sphere  in  life. 

MARRIAGE  NOT  A  FAILURE. 

A  reporter  once  asked  an  old  farmer  in 
the  West  what  he  thought  about  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  Marriage  a  Failure?”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  What,  marriage!  Well,  let’s  see. 
There’s  Lucindy  gits  up  in  the  rnornin’, 
kindles  the  fire,  milks  six  co.vs,  starts  four 
children  oil  to  school,  tends  to  three  others, 
skims  20  pans  o’  milk,  feeds  the  hens,  like¬ 
wise  the  hogs,  looks  after  some  motherless 
sheep,  gits  breakfast,  washes  up  the  dishes, 
gits  dinner,  etc.  Why,  mou,  do  you  think 
I  could  hire  anybody  to  do  all  that  for 
what  she  gits?  Not  mucu  1  It's  a  great 
success,  sir.” 

Third — This  movement  means  coopera¬ 
tion  as  against  competition.  It  is  in  this 
principle  of  socialism  that  the  order  has  its 
strongest  foundation.  They  are  pledged 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  economic  goods,  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  cooperate  in  the  distribution  of  these 
goods. 

Fourth — The  organization  means  brother¬ 
hood.  It  is  a  fraternal  and  benevolent 
order,  with  principles  of  love  and  frater¬ 
nity  wide  as  the  world,  universal  as  the 
race. 

A  MANIFESTO  OF  FREEDOM. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  articles  in  their  St. 
Louis  Declaration  of  Purposes,  a  second 
declaration  of  independence,  read  thus  ; 

Fifth — To  constantly  strive  to  secure 
harmony  and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  and 
brotherly  love  among  ourselves. 

Sixth— To  suppress  persoual,  local,  sec¬ 
tional  and  national  prejudices,  all  un¬ 
healthful  rivalry  and  all  selfish  ambition. 

An  ideal  as  high  as  heaven— au  echo  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  pledge 
themselves  to  alleviate  suffering  and  pain, 
to  care  for  the  widows  and  educate  the 
orphans  of  their  dead.  This  is  climbing 
the  heights  of  life.  This  is  pure  religion 
undetiled.  They  have  gone  into  politics  not 
because  they  are  a  political  organization. 
They  have  been  forced  to  go  into  politics 


because  their  principles  were  social,  econ¬ 
omic  and  religious.  All  social  and  economic 
questions,  have  become  political  ques¬ 
tions,  and  all  political  questions  are 
religious.  The  political  arena  is  where  all 
the  great  questions  of  to-day  and  to  morrow 
must  de  fought  and  settled. 


TRUE  INWARDNESS. 

Prof.  Storer  takes  the  view  that  the 
old  notion  that  those  manures  are  best 
which  make  themselves  felt  through  a 
long  series  of  years/  is  now  recognized  to 
be  an  error.  The  adage  that  “  one  cannot 
eat  his  cake  and  have  his  cake  ”  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  true  in  agriculture ;  and  just  as  it  Is 
the  part  of  prudence  in  household  or  mari¬ 
time  economy  to  abstain  from  laying  in  at 
any  one  time  more  provisions  than  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  in  a  year  or  during  a 
voyage,  so  should  the  farmer  refrain  from 
bringing  to  the  land  an  unnecessary  excess 
of  plant  food.  Such  food  is  liable  to  spoil 
in  the  soil  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  provi¬ 
sions  that  are  kept  too  long  in  store . 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  an 
enduring  manure  is  enduring  only  in  so  far 
as  it  is  inaccessible  to  the  crops,  excluding, 
of  course,  the  case  where  so  much  manure 
has  been  applied  that  the  crops  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  consume  the  whole  of  it . 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism  that,  if 
the  farmer  will  use  artificial  fertilizers  suc¬ 
cessfully,  he  must  be  at  pains  to  have  them 
prepared  properly,  and  so  to  dispose  them 
upon  his  fields  that  he  may  get  back  in  the 
crops,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  not 
only  the  interest  of  the  money  that  has 
been  expended  in  buying  the  fertilizers, 
but  the  principal  itself . 

W.  F.  Massey,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Station,  says  that  the  R  N.-Y.  No.  2  Po¬ 
tato  is  early  and  more  productive  than 
other  varieties.  “The  tubers,”  he  adds, 
“  are  particularly  smooth  and  handsome.” 
The  latter  statement  Is  true  of  this  potato 
everywhere.  But  here  it  is  late  in  maturing. 

When  a  high  priced  manure  is  applied  to 
the  soil  it  is  a  necessity  tuat  a  quick  profit 
must  be  returned.  No  one  can  afford  to 
allow  a  large  amount  of  money  to  lie  idle 
without  paying  interest . 

The  enterprising  Ohio  Farmer  welcomes 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  as  well  it  may,  back  to 
the  State.  One  of  his  reasons  for  resigning 
his  position  as  president  of  the  Iowa  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  is  that  the  trustees  did 
not  give  him,  as  president,  the  degree  of 
leadership  in  the  internal  policy  and  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  college,  which  is  essential 
to  the  best  success.  In  other  words,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  would  put  it,  politics  ruled.. 

The  Lovett  Raspberry  (blackcap)  is  the 
latest  novelty  announced.  It  is  said  to 
bear  berries  as  large  as  those  of  the  Gregg, 
without  the  latter’s  objectionable  bloom, 
while  it  is  said  to  be  as  early  as  the  Doo¬ 
little  and  in  quality  sweet  and  high- 
flavored.  The  canes  are  said  to  be  hardy, 
vigorous  and  very  productive.  According 
to  announcement ,  the  ideal  raspberry  has 
come . 

Fully  250  varieties  of  Russian  apples 
have  been  brought  over;  but  until  the 
present  year  but  few  of  them  have  been 
fruited  at  all  in  the  cold  North  and  of  the 
later  importations  scarcely  anything  can 
yet  be  known.  Even  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  to  learn  something 
about  them,  hold  most  of  them  yet  under 
trial,  and  do  not  undertake  to  assign  to 
them  any  relative,  much  less  any  absolute 
position,  as  compared  with  the  well  known 
sorts.  Yet,  says  Dr.  Hoskins  in  Orchard 
and  Garden,  there  are  those  who  are 
bruising  their  shins  and  almost  breaking 
their  necks  in  their  haste  to  condemn  these 
new  comers  as  being  all  poor  in  quality, 
and  worthless  as  keepers . 

The  following  words  from  Professor  San¬ 
born’s  article  in  last  week’s  R  N.  Y.  might 
well  be  committed  to  memory  :  “  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  feeling  of  uurighted  wrongs  should 
for  a  moment  tempt  farmers  to  demand  a 
whit  more  than  absolute  equity.  If  moral 
rectitude  is  not  a  sufficient  force  to  control 
actions,  then  it  should  be  fully  understood 
that  nothing  but  justice  is  profitable.  This 
being  true,  farmers  need  demand  nothing 
unfair,  nor  need  they  feel  fear  of  anything 
but  their  own  errors.” . 

The  first  prize  in  last  year's  potato  con¬ 
test,  inaugurated  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  was  awarded  as  we  have  stated,  to 
William  T.  Sturgis  of  Buffalo,  Johnson 
County,  Wyoming.  He  raised  974>^  bushels 
on  a  measured  acre.  We  are  glad  to  kuow 
that  the  R.  N.  Y.  Potato  No  2  was  one  of 
the  varieties  planted.  The  others  were 


Manhattan  and  Early  Vermont.  We  shall 
hope  that  Mr.  Sturgis  may  favor  us  with 

the  yield  of  each  kind . . 

The  third  prize-taker,  not  alluded  to  in 
our  last  week’s  report,  was  Philo  H.  Reed, 
Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 
He  used  1,950  pounds  of  the  Mapes  fertilizer 
and  the  yield  was  745.25  bushels.  Variety 

Dakota  Red . . . . . 

The  fourth  lucky  individual  was  A.  M. 
Dudley,  Mapleton,  Aroostook  County, 
Maine.  He  used  2,000  pounds  of  the  Stock 
bridge  fertilizer  and  his  yield  was  605 
bushels.  Variety  Dakota  Red . 


“  When  ue  find  a  pa per  that  has  back 
bone  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  let  us 
have  backbone  enough  to  help  it  along.”— 
L.  W.  LIGHTLY. 


ABSTRACTS. 

- McAllister:  “  A  gentleman  can  al¬ 
ways  walk,  but  he  can  not  afford  to  have  a 
shabby  equipage.” 

- N.  Y.  Herald:  “All  men  may  be 

liars,  but  some  are  more  tuneful  than 
others.” 

“Some  preying  souls  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  sequel  to  the  bank  book  !  ” 

“  The  Indian  revolt  is  the  result  of  our 
own  broken  pledges.  The  Indians  have 
been  driven  to  fight  by  starvation.  There 
is  no  game  in  the  woods,  fish  are  not  plenty 
in  the  rivers.  By  solemn  treaty  we  have 
agreed  to  supply  them  with  enough  to  eat. 
We  have  not  done  this.  We  have  grossly 
lied  to  them,  cheated  them  out  of  their 
rations,  though  the  land  is  filled  with 
plenty,  and  because  they  take  up  arms  to 
revenge  the  injustice  shoot  them  down  like 
dogs.” 

- P.  H.  Jacobs  in  The  Rural  Home: 

“  There  is  money  in  poultry  keeping,  but 
it  is  in  the  man  as  much  as  in  the  fowls. 
A  mistake  may  cause  loss.  Lice  may 
drive  one  clear  out  of  the  field.  Roup  may 
come  along  like  a  cyclone  and  sweep  every¬ 
thing  away.  But  the  man  who  begins  at 
the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  observes 
all  that  transpires,  tries  to  learn,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  work,  will  sooner  or  later 
surely  reach  the  top.” 

- Journal  of  Commerce:  “Specula¬ 
tion  has  led  to  more  ruined  hopes  and  des¬ 
olate  homes  than  all  the  common  ad 
versities  of  life.” 

- Storer-.  “ From  a  chemical  point  of 

view,  nothing  like  rest  can  be  conceived  of 
In  a  mixture  so  complex  as  the  loam  of  an 
ordinary  field.” 

“  It  is  an  instructive  experiment  to  put 
a  quantity  of  half  dried  garden  loam  in  a 
bottle  together  with  some  liquor  that  has 
been  drained  from  a  dung-heap,  to  shake 
the  two  together,  and  finally  to  filter  toe 
■mixture.  If  a  proper  proportion  has  been 
maintained  between  the  amounts  of  loam 
and  of  liquid,  the  filtrate  will  be  found  to 
be  mere  water,  almost  completely  colorless, 
devoid  of  odor,  and  well-nigh  tasteless. 
This  experiment  is  going  on  incessantly  in 
nature.  Drinking  water,  as  it  flows  from 
springs  or  is  drawn  from  wells,  is  a  filtrate 
not  much  unlike  that  of  the  experiment.” 

- Robert  J.  Burdette,  in  The  Ladies’ 

Home  Journal:  “  It  doesn’t  do  to  save  all 
our  charity  for  an  annual  deluge.  A  water¬ 
spout  isn’t  a  good  thing  for  a  garden.  A 
cloud  burst  destroys  more  crops  than  it 
helps.  What  blesses  the  land  is  not  the 
thunder-storm  advertising  itself  far  and 
wide  with  noise  and  fire,  cyclone,  and  light¬ 
ning,  thuuder,  roar  and  crash.  The  smil¬ 
ing  farm  and  the  dirty  lane,  the  garden 
and  the  stony  street  laugh  in  gratitude  for 
the  commonplace,  quiet,  rather  sleepy  driz- 
zle-drozzle  that  comes  down  without  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  to  itself.” 

“Do  not  abate  one  jot  of  your  holiday 
benevolence,  but  do  not  admit  the  firm  of 
Mammon,  Mammon  &  Mammon  to  your 
dealing.  To  whom  are  you  most  apt  to 
send  the  costliest  gifts  ?  Do  ye  uot  lend 
to  those  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive  ?  And 
how  often  do  we  read  that  the  employees 
of  a  certain  house  have  clubbed  together  to 
present  a  gold  watch  to  the  boss  ?  4  He  that 
giveth  to  the  rich  shall  come  to  want.’  ” 

“  4  Love  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,’ 
sayeth  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  of  a  verity, 
brethren,  the  little  short  lived  love  we  feel 
for  our  neighbor  at  Christmas  time  is  a  gar¬ 
ment  that  is  made  to  serve  as  a  duster  in 
July  and  an  ulster  in  December.” 

- Orange  County  Farmer:  44  Never  do 

we  remember  the  time  when  sheep  were 
as  scarce  as  they  are  at  preseut.  We  could 
fiud  a  ready  market  for  200  good  young 
ewes  at  fair  prices.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural. 


Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

These  pests  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  every 
year  their  ravages  increase;  they  destroy  the  apples, 
plums, cherries  and  peaches.  Yet  they  can  be  exter 
nitrated  by  judiciously  spraying  the  trees.  The  Field 
Force  Pump  Company,  of  L  ckport,  N.  Y..  have  Just 
published  a  very  mstaictlve  treatise  on  this  subject, 
which  they  will  send  free  on  application. 


CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  PAINT. 


Can  be  applied  by  any  boy. 

Send  6  cents  In  stamps  for  samp’es  on  wood  and 
illustrated  catalogue  of  c-eosoted  homes. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

70  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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Heating  Water  for  animals  in  Cold 
weather  Is  no  inn"eran  experimentwith 
intelligent  famers.  Ice  cold  water  must 
be  lieat'-u,  either  by  the  animal  or  by  the 
feeder,  before  it  will  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  It  is  given.  TheAF'iTXA  A  l  To- 
JIVMd  is  t  \  TKR.  does  this  econnmlc’Tly 
rnd  cheaply.  Fits  any  wHer  trough.  Sl’  ks  to 
the  bott  m  bv  its  own  welch t.  I  asts  a  life  time, 
safe  to  ti*e.  as  it  produces  no  sparks. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Send  for  circulars. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt, 


EMPIRE 


AGRICULTURAL 

WORKS. 

MACHINES 


It  pays 

to  get  our 

Catalogue  and  prices  before  purchasing 
any  of  the  following  Implements  Tread 
Threshers,  Separators,  Cannon  Com  Shellers  with 
Bagger  Hand  Shellers,  different  sizes  and  styles.  Feed  Cutters 
with  and  without  Crusher,  Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Boilers,  Key* 
■tone  Chilled  Plows,  Empire  light-draft  Mowers.Cross-cnt  Wood 
Bawa,  Vertical  Boilers  with  Engine  complete,  eithes  on  bast 
or  on  tour  wheel  Iron  truck,  from  3  to  16  horse  pow vt, 
MKSSINfiKK  IlSOS  TaUmj.  Northampton Co^Ffc 


rsr 


Self  G  aiding.  Uses  a  wheel  landside.  Two  horses 
instead  of  three.  A  ten  year  old  boy  instead  of  a  plow¬ 
man.  No  pole  (except  among  stumps).  No  side  draft. 
No  neck  weight.  No  lifting  at  comers.  Easier  driving, 

Mtruightcr  I  IftUTFR  DRAFT  THAN  ANY 

furrows,  and  UUniCn  UnHf  I  PLOW  on  or 
oil  wheels  Will  plow  any  ground  a  mower  can  cut 
over.  No  equal  in  hard,  stony  ground,  or  on  hillsides. 
Our  book,  **  FUN  ON  THE  FA ItM,”  sent  Free 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO. 


HrSpecial  prices  and  time  for  trial  given 
on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  agents. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 

AJiD 

LOG 

Over  One  Million  Sold.— Most  complete  book  of 
Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  •  f  1  tun  her,  logs,  planks,  timber  :  hints  to  lum¬ 
ber  dealers  wood  measure,  speed  of  cl’-cular  saws, 
cord  wood  tables  fel'ing  trees,  growth  of  tre  s,  land- 
measure,  wages,  rent,  board,  Interest,  stave  and  head¬ 
ing  bolts,  etc.  Standard  book  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  So  cents. 

G.  W  KISH  KK ,  Box  288,  Rochester.  New  York. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$7.75. 

RIFLES  SLOP 

PISTOLS  75c 


All  kiuds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  yoa 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Addreta 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT, 

l  HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CAVE  MANEY  Our  486  page  catalogue  gives  WHOLE* 
OH  I  L  mv  fill.  1  SALK  prices  to  ('ONSTMEKS  on 
all  kinds  of  n*erchaujiiNt?  i  n  auv  quantity.  Write  quick.  Address 

CASUBUYEU'S  UNION,  o  Jt  G  Washington  St. ,  V.  4,  Uhleago,  11V 
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One  good  thought  trains  the  mind  for 
another. 


issues  ”  will  go  with  it  !  Kick  it  out  of  American 
politics  and  the  voter  will  be  surprised  to  see  that 
there  is  about  as  much  difference  between  the  tariff 
of  Blaine,  Rusk  or  Garfield  and  the  tariff  of  Reed 
and  McKinley  as  there  is  between  what  is  commonly 
held  to  be  the  views  of  “Democrats”  and  “Repub¬ 
licans.”  What  we  call  “the  people” — the  great 
middle  class  of  citizens,  neither  the  very  poor  nor 
the  very  rich — should  rule  this  country.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  talk  to  this  class  of  farmers  and  to 
provide  a  place  for  them  to  talk  to  each  other — to 
put  facts  before  them,  without  fear  or  favoritism. 
We  are  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  their  honest 
judgment.  We  have  always  found  good  farmers 
to  be  close  and  accurate  reasoners.  Their  reason¬ 
ings  are  false  only  when  their  facts  are  distorted. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  fair  minded  man  is 
afraid  of  a  fact,  especially  when  he  is  invited  to 
nail  that  fact  down  if  it  is  false.  Consequently  we 
do  not  expect  to  bid  farewell  to  many  of  our  old 
friends  because  of  our  position  on  “Farm  Politics.” 
If  there  are  any  such  we  can  only  say,  “God  bless 
you!”  We  have  nothing  to  take  back  and  shall 
keep  marching  straight  ahead. 


Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  figures  of  the  family  expenses  of  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  shall  soon  begin 
the  publication  of  statements  showing  the  cash 
sales  from  farms  in  different  States.  We  feel  sure 
that  these  figures  will  prove  even  more  interesting 
than  the  others,  besides  teaching  some  very  im¬ 
portant  lessons  in  farm  business.  The  first  state¬ 
ment,  by  the  way,  will  come  from  a  farm  in  Wind 
ham  County,  Vt.,  where  “abandoned  farms”  are 
most  abundant. 


A  simple  experiment  which  farmers  might  try  to 
their  benefit  is  this:  After  spreading  farm  manure 
upon  the  field,  say,  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  to  the 
acre,  let  them  on  one  narrow  strip  sow  bone  flour; 
on  another,  superphosphate;  on  a  third,  potash; 
on  a  fourth,  phosphate  and  potash,  thus  variously 
supplementing  the  farm  manure.  While  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons  the  manure  might  be  depended  upon 
to  secure  a  fair  crop,  such  trials  would  indicate 
where  the  soil  would  profitably  respond  to  the  rein¬ 
forcement  of  the  chemical  constituents,  and  thus 
indirectly  answer  the  question  what  particular 
kind  of  food  it  most  needed. 


If  Senator  Stanford’s  scheme  of  loaning  govern¬ 
ment  money  at  two  per  cent  with  mortgage  se 
curity  on  land  should  ever  become  law,  the  land 
owner  would  be  a  man  to  be  courted.  He  could 
borrow  money  from  the  government  at  two  per 
cent,  and  then  turn  about  and  loan  it  to  merchants, 
bankers  or  manufacturers  at  six  per  cent  or  more. 
Or  the  great  trust  and  mortgage  companies  could 
foreclose  on  the  farmers  who  are  now  in  their  debt 
and  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  then  turn 
about  and  obtain  money  from  the  government 
which  they  would  probably  never  obtain  from  the 
farmers  who  now  occupy  the  land.  The  farmers 
would  then  be  without  land  and  without  money. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  “legal”  rate  of  interest 
would  be  sure  to  fall  to  the  amount  charged  by  the 
government.  We  doubt  it.  Certainly  it  would 
nob  with  our  present  methods  of  doing  business. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  subscribers  that  we  have  met  per¬ 
sonally  have  seemed  to  us  level  headed,  practical 
business  men.  Those  with  whom  we  have  cor¬ 
responded  impress  us  in  the  same  way.  We  are, 
therefore,  not  much  surprised  at  the  remarkable 
favor  shown  towards  our  department  of  “Farm 
Politics.”  The  idea  of  putting  the  cause  of  agricul¬ 
ture  above  that  of  party  and  of  discussing  National 
legislation  as  farmers-  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo¬ 
crats — may  be  startling  at  first  to  old  party  men, 
but  calm  and  fair  reflection  leads  them  to  believe 
that  there  is  “  something  in  it.”  There  is  “  some¬ 
thing  in  it — there  is  everything  in  it  or  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  just  as  the  farmers  decide.  New 
issues,  new  measures,  new  men  i»re  called  for.  Are 
farmers  generally  satisfied  and  contented  ?  Are 
taxes  increasing  or  diminishing  ?  Is  the  country 
draining  moreand  more  into  the  city?  Is  the  avail¬ 
able  wealth  of  the  land  tending  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  class  of  citizens? 
Have  any  classes  special  privileges  in  excess  of  the 
good  they  do  the  community?  What  political  party 
at  the  present  time  has  leaders  in  Congress  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  common  people  ?  Are  those 
who  make  our  laws  men  who  fully  represent  the  vast 
majority  of  common  working  people  or  the  small 
minority  of  wealthy  men  who  have  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
cumulating  vast  fortunes  in  a  quarter  of  a  century? 
No  matter  how  these  questions  are  answered,  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  them,  and  the  public  have  a 
right  to  contribute  to  the  answers.  Let  us  be  frank, 
fair  and  straightforward.  Let  us  talk  things  over 
man  to  man  with  the  one  single  purpose  in  view  of 
benefiting  and  ennobling  American  agriculture. 

Again,  we  take  occasion  to  say  that  some  of  our 
old  friends  seem  to  think  that  the  sole  cause  of  our 
new  departure  is  to  make  a  covert  attack  upon  the 
tariff.  Read  “Farm  Politics”  for  any  three  succes¬ 
sive  weeks  and  answer  this  question  yourself.  There 
is  one  tariff  that  we  utterly  despise  and  that  we  will 
break  down,  in  our  columns  at  least.  That  is  the 
tariff  that  seeks  to  shut  up  “the  other  side,”  to 
freeze  out  all  adverse  argument  and  make  special 
pleading  take  the  place  of  free  and  fair  discussion. 
Down  with  that  “  useless  fence  ”  forever  !  When  it 
goes  down  see  how  many  of  our  present  “National 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
in  Florida  no  sentiment  was  more  vigorously  ap¬ 
plauded  than  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  war 
issues  and  sectional  hatred  must  give  way.  “  Does 
this  mean  anything?”  Thousands  of  good  farmers 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Alliance  asked  themselves 
this  question.  One  of  the  best  answers  we  can 
print  is  the  following  from  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  on  the  defeat  of  Senator  Wade 
Hampton. 

The  war  is  over  in  South  Carolina.  Wade  Hampton 
has  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  State  to  make 
room  for  a  man  who  was  too  young  to  be  a  “  rebel.”  Take 
the  old  gray  coat  out  of  the  closet  and  look  at  it  for  the  last 
time  before  It  is  thrown  into  the  rag-bag— it  represented 
something  and  meant  something  20  years  ago.  Unfold  the 
tattered  old  battle  flag,  under  whose  once  glorious  folds 
you,  perchance,  followed  Hampton  into  the  very  jaws  of 
death — look  at  it  for  the  last  time,  and  let  the  flames  con¬ 
sumed.  AH  these  things  are  hut  dust  and  ashes.  Tne  agony 
Is  over.  The  Confederate  soldier  has  outlived  his  days  in 
South  Carolun. 

Let  the  memory  of  no  brave  deed  or  valorous 
record  on  the  part  of  any  American  soldier  die  out. 
Let  us  learn  to  throw  out  only  the  hatred  and  bitter¬ 
ness  and  be  just  and  manly  enough  to  reverence 
the  bravery  of  the  soldier,  no  matter  where  he 
fought.  _ 


It  used  to  be  my  dairy  job 
The  pans  and  palls  to  wash, 

I’d  rush  them  all  about  the  tub 
With  wondrous  noise  and  swash  ; 

I’d  scrub  them  till  they  shone  like  stars, 

But  often  I'd  forget 
To  wash  the  big  cloth  strainer  out, 

I  hear  the  scolding  yet. 

”  Don’t  know  no  better  ?  Won’t  ye  never  learn  ? 
Wash  out  ycr  strainer  or  the  milk  will  turn.” 
And  as  I  think  the  matter  o'er, 

’Twas  just,  I  tr  ust  assert, 

The  pans  and  pails  but  held  the  milk 
The  strainer  held  the  dirt; 

Good  folks  who’ve  washed  your  pans  the  while 
Some  simple  thing  you’ve  spurned, 

You  have  no  right  to  sit  and  grieve 
Because  your  milk  has  turned, 

“  Don’t  know  no  b>  tter  ?  Won  tye  never  learn  ? 
Wash  out  yer  strainer  or  the  milk  will  turn.” 


It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  in  the  free  land  grabbing 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  25  years. 
Time  now?  It  was  time  15  years  ago.  It  is  time 
now  to  begin  to  take  away  some  of  the  vast  tracts 
of  land  that  corporations  and  aliens  have  gobbled 
and  held  for  an  advance  in  price.  We  have  in 
preparation  a  synopsis  of  the  land  laws  that  have 
been  enforced  since  the  Revolution;  many  of  them 
if  proposed  to  day  would  be  regarded  as  little  short 
of  “revolutionary.”  The  fact  is  that  the  country 
has  grown  so  fast  in  population  and  wealth  that 
its  land  laws  are  not  unlike  the  clothes  of  a  growing 
boy.  The  boy  grows  while  his  clothes  shrink. 
“Overproduction”  is  the  result  of  overfarming: 
not  farming  too  well,  but  farming  too  much  land. 
Food  taken  from  an  Eastern  farm  represents  just  so 
much  cash  that  was  put  into  the  soil.  Shall  the 
man  who  is  forced  to  buy  fertility  be  compelled  by 
his  government  to  compete  with  the  man  who  has 
this  fertility  given  him%  We  should  have  better 
farms  and  better  and  happier  farmers  if  not  a  single 
acre  of  new  government  land  were  touched  with  a 
plow  for  10  years  to  come.  Every  farmer  in  the 
country  is  interested  in  this  matter,  and  should  be 
outspoken  in  opposition  to  the  present  “  free  pack¬ 
age  ”  land  policy  of  the  government,  as  well  as  to 
the  vast  irrigation  schemes  for  the  redemption  of 
the  “  arid  ”  lands.  It  is  time  to  talk  about  decreas¬ 
ing  expenditures. 


Through  all  times  plaster  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  a  direct  and  very  valuable  plant  food,  es¬ 
pecially  for  clover.  By  others  it  has  been  regarded 
as  of  no  value  for  the  good  reason  that  no  visible 
effects  followed  its  use.  In  the  light  of  more  recent 
knowledge  such  contradictory  phenomena  are  ap¬ 
parently  well  explained.  Plaster  sets  the  fixed  or 
insoluble  potash  of  the  soil  free.  That  is  to  say,  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  plaster  combines  with  the 
fixed  potash  of  the  soil,  forming  sulphate  of  potash 
which  is  soluble.  So,  too,  it  may  act  upon  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  ammonia  of  the  soil,  which  is  volatile, 
fixing  it  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  until,  as  such,  it 
is  used  by  the  growing  crop  or  passes  through  the 
soil  in  the  drainage  water.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  lime  of  the  gypsum  has  little,  if 
any,  effect  in  increasing  the  crop  upon  soils  which 
are  already  well  supplied  with  lime,  and  yet  it  is 
often  upon  just  such  soils  that  gypsum  shows  at 
its  best.  In  such  soils  there  is  little  doubt  that 


potash,  either  in  unleached  ashes,  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  would  have  a  more  immediate  and 
telling  effect  upon  the  crop.  In  this  case  the 
needed  element  (potash)  is  given  to  the  soil  in  a 
soluble  condition;  in  the  other,  the  plaster  splits 
into  two  parts,  so  to  say,  the  lime  becoming  fixed 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  seizing  upon  the  inert 
potash  rendering  it  soluble.  It  will  be  seen  that 
plaster  is  therefore  what  may  fairly  be  called  a 
stimulant — an  excitant.  How  greatly  soever  it 
may  increase  the  crop  one  season,  we  may  look  for 
a  proportionate  decline  the  next. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  of  several  instances  within 
the  past  few  years  where  steps  have  been  taken  to 
bring  suit  for  the  substitution  of  old  varieties  of 
potatoes  for  new  and  high  priced  kinds  like  the 
well  remembered  case  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
and  Beauty  of  Beauties.  Lawyers  always  want  to 
know  what  actual  proof  of  difference  between  two 
varieties  can  be  given,  before  they  will  attempt  to 
bring  suit  for  damages.  We  believe  there  is  no 
record  of  such  a  suit  in  American  law  from  which 
a  precedent  could  be  taken,  but  a  curious  case  is 
reported  from  Scotland.  A  farmer  bought  some 
seed  potatoes  which  he  understood  to  be  Scotch 
Regents.  When  he  came  to  dig  the  crop  he  found 
a  mixed  lot  of  inferior  quality.  He  sued  the  person 
who  sold  him  the  potatoes.  Experts  viewed  the 
crop  and  then  gave  testimony — one  set  swearing 
that  the  potatoes  were  Scotch  Regents,  while 
others  swore  they  were  not.  At  last  the  judge  had 
a  load  of  the  potatoes  brought  to  the  door,  and 
took  the  experts  out  and  asked  them  to  pick  the 
potatoes  that  were  not  Scotch  Regents.  They 
could  find  only  half-a  dozen  and  judgment  was 
promptly  given  to  the  seed  merchant.  How  many 
varieties  in  present  cultivation  are  so  distinct  in 
shape  or  color  that  we  can  positively  swear  to  their 
identity,  knowing,  as  we  do,  how  the  potato  is  in 
fluenced  by  soil,  climate  and  treatment  ? 


BREVITIES. 

Your  black  coat  may  be  shiny. 

Your  rants  may  bear  a  patch. 

Your  shoes  may  need  the  cobbler. 

Your  bat  look  like  ”  Old  Scratch.” 

But  if  you  can’t  get  better 
Without  a  step  in  debt, 

If  your  heart  is  unsullied. 

Just  hold  your  head  up  yet. 

Breed  off  the  briars. 

Suckers  suck  success. 

Shake  an  egg,  make  a  dreg. 

Do  you  need  your  neighbors? 

Is  there  a  ’‘cat  hole  ”  in  your  barn  door  ? 

A  MERCIFUL  farmer  is  merciful  to  his  farm. 

Take  thiDgs  easy  while  the  weather  is  freezy. 

The  frost  is  crumbling  up  our  fall  plowed  sod. 

There  is  good  chicken  cholera  medicine  in  a  sharp  axe. 

Feed  the  dog  or  he  will  try  to  lunch  at  your  neighbor’s. 

Advice  to  farmers  who  are  threatened  with  law  suits 
for  an  infringement  on  a  gate  patent  next  week. 

English  farmers  find  hundreds  of  uses  for  iron  roofings, 
posts,  etc.  American  farmers  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
some  of  these  uses. 

A  MANUFACTURER  tells  us  that  the  poorest  pay ing  Eastern 
farmers  are  those  who  are  trying  to  compete  with  the  West 
in  growing  grain  and  cattle. 

PUT  the  refuse  corn-stalks  from  your  horse  and  cow  man¬ 
gers  over  the  poultry  yards  to  keep  the  feet  of  your  poultry 
out  of  the  cold  mud  and  snow  in  thawing  aud  rainy 
weather. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  an  English  farmer  who  un¬ 
dertook  to  make  a  lot  of  spoiled  hay  palatable  by  steaming 
it  in  quantity.  While  this  hay  may  have  been  made  more 
"  eatable,”  the  steaming  could  not  add  anything  to  its 
nutritive  value.  Does  it  pay  to  feed  poor  food  anyway  ? 

We  learn  of  one  or  two  Alliances  in  the  West  that 
will  give  a  pantomime  of  The  R.  N.-Y’s.  poem,  “The 
Farmer  Goes  Up  Head”  for  a  Christmas  entertainment.  A 
young  woman  will  represent  “Miss  Columbia,”  while 
seven  noys  will  represent  the  spelling  class.  A  good  reader 
outside  will  read  the  poem  aud  the  characters  will  ‘  act 
out”  their  parts  as  the  reading  goes  on. 

FARMING  in  1940  !  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  plenty  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  can  tell  us  all  about  the  farming  of  1840.  If  their 
memory  can  jump  50  years,  their  imagination  can  make  as 
good  a  record.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  tell  us,  within 
a  week  or  two,  what  sort  of  a  man  they  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  of  1940  will  be  !  They  will  give  us  not  only  the 
probabilities  but  the  possibilities  as  well. 

It  is  reported  that  a  mau  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has  in¬ 
vented  a  process  for  securing  aluminum  so  cheaply  that 
it  can  be  sold  for  50  cents  per  pound  or  even  less.  If  this  is 
true  we  may  safely  look  for  another  “industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  ”  within  a  few  years.  Cost  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
prevented  this  light,  strong  metal  from  doing  much  of  the 
work  now  done  by  the  bulkier  and  heavier  wood  and  steel. 

“  The  people  ”  felt  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of 
them.  In  time  of  trouble  or  doubt  he  always  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  that  inspired  courage  and  confidence.  This 
belief  in  Lincoln’s  ability  to  feel  and  speak  with  the  com¬ 
mon  people  is  marvelous  with  younger  men  who  were  boys 
during  the  war.  Who  doubts  that  if  Lincoln  were  alive 
to  day  he  would  speak  words  of  wisdom  that  every  farmer 
would  listen  to  ? 

The  damage  done  to  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulip 
ifera)  in  the  woods  of  thecountry  about  the  Rural  Grounds 
by  the  scale  insect,  is  even  greater  than  hist  year.  The  sev¬ 
eral  specimens  in  the  Rural  Grounds,  including  the  varie¬ 
gated  variety,  are  repulsive  objects  with  their  blackened 
limbs  covered  with  the  disgusting  scales,  which  resemble 
so  many  sores.  Unless  some  natural  exterminator  of  tnese 
insects  comes  to  its  aid,  the  death  knell  of  the  N.  J.  Tulip 
is  sounded. 

There  can  be  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
“single  tax  ”  theory  of  Henry  George  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  among  farmers.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
city  workmen  alone  were  interested  in  this  matter,  but  of 
late  years  many  farmers  have  become  interested  in  it.  We 
are  informed  that  at  the  last  election  the  first  avowed  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  “  single  tax’*  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Ohio.  We  also  have  a  note  from  a  tax  assessor  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  is  an  advocate  of  the  “single  tax.”  He  will 
talk  to  us  in  “  Farm  Politics  ”  next  week. 
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Business. 

IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  MAPLE  MOLASSES. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  table  use  commonly  es¬ 
teemed  as  luxuries,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  held  in  more 
universal  favor  than  good,  old  fashioned  maple  molasses, 
pure  and  unadulterated,  such  as  jvas  made  by  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  and  is  still  made  by  many  small  establishments 
throughout  the  country.  As  offered  to  the  consumer  at 
present,  most  maple  molasses  is  little  better  than  corn 
syrup,  flavored  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  genuine 
article,  and,  in  fact,  the  genuine  sort  is  rarely  found  in  the 
market.  It  is  a  homo  manufacture  for  home  use,  fre¬ 
quently  produced  by  the  rudest  apparatus  and  the 
simplest  process. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  excellent  maple  molasses  have 
been  made  in  this  way,  in  iron  kettles  hung  over  an  open 
fire,  or  in  the  more  common  sheet-iron  pan,  with  its  fur¬ 
nace  of  rough  stone.  But  these  methods 
have  their  disadvantages.  Boiling  in  a 
kettle  is  necessarily  a  slow  process,  while 
the  more  rapid  evaporation  in  a  shallow 
pan  increases  the  liability  of  producing  a 
scorched  and  discolored  article,  even  when 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised.  Either 
method  consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  heat  utilized  ;  but 
while  fuel  was  abundant  this  was  no  serious 
objection.  Now  that  maple  molasses  is  an 
esteemed  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity, 
as  in  former  times,  and  commands  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  market,  the  consumer 
expects  nothing  less  than  a  strictly  first- 
class  article  in  return  for  his  money,  and 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  purchase  anything 
else.  Every  improvement  in  the  method  of 
manufacture  should  therefore  be  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  producer.  Economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  any  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction  will  prove  most 
beneficial. 

Directly  in  this  line  are  the  efforts  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  who,  several  years  ago, 
devised  an  apparatus  which  has  proved 
decidedly  successful  in  every  way.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  not  patented,  may  be  constructed  and  used  by  any 
one,  and  as  it  possesses  more  than  ordinary  merit,  I  deem  it 
simple  justice  to  make  it  known  to  the  public.  Drawings 
have  been  made  which,  with  the  accompanying  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  hoped  may  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
construction  and  method  of  operation. 

Fig.  440  shows  the  apparatus  in  its  most  complete  form. 
The  reservoir  (A)  to  hold  the  daily  gathering  of  sap,  may 
be  made  of  any  desired  siz°,  this  being  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  sap  it  must  hold.  It  should  be  constructed  of 
two-inch  poplar  plank,  the  sides  and  bottom  neatly  rab  • 
beted  together,  with  grooves  cut  across  to  receive  the  end 
pieces,  and  every  joint  carefully  leaded  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  tight.  A  portion  of  this  reservoir  is  permanently 
covered,  and  on  this  part  is  constructed  a  box  strainer  (S), 
an  opening  covered  with  fine  wire  cloth,  or  a  square  of 
muslin  tacked  on  top  of  the  box  and  hanging  down  inside. 
The  remainder  of  the  reservoir  is  covered  with  a  close-fit¬ 
ting  lid  to  exclude  dust  and  dirt. 

The  boiling  vat  (C)  is  of  the  same  material,  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  reservoir.  It  should 
be  10  to  12  inches  deep,  and  16  or  18  wide,  inside  measure, 
and  may  be  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  or  even  longer  where  a 
large  quantity  of  sap  is  to  be  evaporated  daily.  On  the 
floor  of  this  vat  a  number  of  galvanized  iron  pipes,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  are  laid  parallel  and  made  contin 
uous  by  semi  circular  “turns”  at  each  end,  Fig.  441.  These 
pipes  must  be  even  in  number,  making  their  entrance  and 
exit  at  the  same  end  of  the  vat.  Quarter  “  turns  ”  con¬ 
nect  the  two  outside  pipes  with  the  upright  pipes,  (M)  and 
(IV),  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  valve.  This  is 
shown  in  the  plan  at  Fig.  441. 

The  boiling  is  done  by  steam  introduced  into  these  pipes. 
The  pipe  (Af)  is  connected  with  the  steam  dome  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  engine,  or  with  a  steam  generator  made  expressly 
for  cooking,  boiling,  etc.  Open  the  valve  in  this  pipe,  and 
the  steam  traverses  the  pipes  in  the  vat,  escaping  through 


Maple  Molasses  Boiler.  The  Pipes.  Fig.  441. 


the  pipe  (N),  in  which  it  is  returned  over  the  side  of  the 
vat,  and  is  discharged  into  the  trough  (£)),  where,  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  air,  a  large  portion  is  con¬ 
densed  and  carried  to  a  pail  or  other  vessel  set  for  that 
purpose.  The  partially  heated  water  thus  collected  may 
be  injected  into  the  boiler  again  and  thus  a  saving  of  heat 
be  made.  To  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  contact  with  the 
floor  of  the  vat,  the  pipes  are  supported  a  half  inch  above 
it  by  two  cross  pieces,  (P)  and  (P),  as  shown  in  the  plan 
at  Fig.  442,  and  in  section  at  Fig.  443.  These  pieces  are  made 
as  follows :  a  piece  of  wood  one  and  a  quarter  inch 
square  is  perforated  with  a  line  of  holes  of  the  proper  size 
and  at  the  proper  distances  from  each  other  to  receive  the 
pipes.  This  is  sawed  lengthwise  through  the  ceuters  of 
the  holes,  and  the  flat  side  of  each  of  these  pieces  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  strip  of  iron  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick, 


turned  up  at  the  ends  for  several  inches  and  then  bent  in¬ 
ward,  forming  a  small  hook. 

The  reservoir,  (A)  is  elevated  several  feet  above  the 
ground  and  communicates  with  the  boiling  vat  through  a 
large-sized  faucet  or  piece  of  pipe  with  a  stop  cock.  One 
end  of  the  boiling  vat  is  permanently  covered  to  a  distance 
of  five  or  six  inches,  and  through  this  the  pipes  (M)  and 
( N )  pass,  fitting  loosely  in  holes  cut  for  them.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  vat  is  covered  with  a  lid  having  strips  or 
“  battens  ”  across  to  prevent  warping  from  the  action  of 
the  steam.  Ordinarily  this  lid  is  thrown  back  while  evap¬ 
oration  is  going  on,  but  if  out-of  doors  it  is  partially  closed 
during  high  wind.  For  this  purpose  a  strap  or  chain 
fastened  to  the  front  of  the  lid,  is  hung  on  a  hook  on  the 
reservoir  above. 

When  the  day’s  boiling  is  done,  the  farther  end  of  the 
vat  is  lowered  by  removing  the  two-inch  piece  of  wood.  (E) 
lyiDg  on  the  foundation  beneath.  To  remove  the  strain  on 
the  pipes  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  molasses  to 
flow  unobstructed  to  that  end  of  the  vat,  the  pipes  are 


raised  by  means  of  square  iron  rings  (R,  Fig.  442)  inserted  in 
the  small  hooks  on  the  supporting  cross-piece  (P)  and  hung 
on  a  square  stick  laid  across  the  top  of  the  vat,  (Fig.  443). 
The  molasses  is  then  removed  through  an  ordinary  faucet 
at  ( F ).  If  boiling  the  sap  in  contact  with  wood  is  found 
objectionable,  the  vat  may  be  lined  with  galvanized  iron, 
but  in  this  case  the  joining  with  the  faucet  must  be  made 
perfectly  tight  to  prevent  the  sap  from  getting  between  the 
lining  and  the  wood. 

When  the  season’s  work  is  over,  the  pipes  are  removed 
from  the  vat,  taken  apart,  washed,  and  thoroughly  dried. 
They  may  be  oiled  and  then  stored  away  where  they  will 
keep  perfectly  dry.  To  remove  them  unscrew  the  collar, 
(G)  on  the  pipe  (Af).  A  piece  of  iron,  (£T)  bolted  to  the  end 
of  the  reservoir  supports  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  lower  part  is  unscrewed  from  the  pipes  in  the  vat.  The 
outer  portion  of  the  pipe,  (N)  is  raised  and  the  entire  pipe 
removed  by  unscrewing  as  in  the  former  case.  The  pipes 
in  the  vat  are  removed  together,  being  lifted  out  by  the 
hooks  on  their  supports,  (P)  and  ( <■* ). 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES. 

The  only  disadvantage  thus  far  experienced  is  the  first 
cost.  This  is  necessarily  large.  My  Deighborhas  a  10  horse¬ 
power  portable  engine  which  he  owned  previously,  but  a 
much  smaller  engine  will  serve  the  purpose  equally  well 
and  with  less  expense.  A  steam  generator,  as  advertised 
in  some  of  our  agricultural  papers,  will  cost  still  less. 
Galvanized  pipes  and  lining  for  the  vat  are  expensive;  but 
will  last  for  years  if  proper  care  is  given  them. 

The  quality  of  the  molasses  produced  in  this  way,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  vat  is  lined,  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  overheat  it.  The  heat  is  under  ab¬ 
solute  control,  aud  may  be  completely  shut  off  at  any 


Maple  Molasses  Boiler.  Cross  Section.  Fig.  442. 

moment  by  means  of  the  valve  in  the  pipe  (Af),  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  done  with  a  furnace  and  pan. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  fuel  is  one  of  the  greatest  merits. 
Even  with  his  10-h’orse  engine,  my  neighbor  asserts  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  formerly  used  in  a  furnace.  A  further  economy 
in  the  utilization  of  the  heat  is  secured  by  a  valve  in  the 
exit  pipe  (N),  which  may  be  partially  closed,  thus  retain¬ 
ing  the  steam  in  the  pipes  of  the  vat  until  its  heat  is  fully 
absorbed  in  the  evaporation  of  the  sap. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  the  greatest  economy  in  fuel,  perfect 
regulation  of  heat,  and  the  certainty  of  producing  a  first- 
class  article,  to  offset  the  extra  cost  of  the  plant,  which  is 
iu  reality  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  best  evaporators 
now  in  use.  s.  p.  shull. 

Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 


IMPLEMENT  NOTES. 

Felt  For  Butter  Packages.— Mr.  J.  C.  Stribling, 
whose  dairy  is  in  South  Carolina,  has  this  to  say 
about  dispensing  with  ice  in  shipping  butter :  “  For 
shipping  butter  in  hot  weather  I  have  recommended  to  a 
number  of  shippers  the  use  of  heavy  felting  as  a  cover  over 
the  packages,  for  if  this  is  wet  thoroughly  just  before 
shipping  it  will  do  about  as  well  as  ice  packing.  This  thick 
felt  will  not  allow  all  the  water  to  evaporate  in  a  day’s 
journey;  and  I  have  shipped  butter  prints  140  miles,  in 
July,  that  kept  in  good  shape  to  the  end  of  the  journey.” 

Roofs  for  Outbuildings.— Mr.  Edward  Hicks  sends 
the  following  note.  We  hope  to  give  a  picture  of  the  shed 
and  roofing.  “  We  have  just  put  an  iron  roof  on  and  be¬ 
tween  a  couple  of  corn  cribs  placed  11  feet  apart,  so  that 
we  can  unload  our  corn  under  a  cover  as  well  as  take  out  a 
load  of  corn  in  rainy  weather  to  be  shelled  in  the  barn  by 
horse  power.  We  have  been  using  iron  sheeting  to  cover 
several  of  our  buildings  whose  roofs  have  been  getting 
quite  leaky.  It  is  very  easily  put  on  I  y  any  smart  farm 
hand  with  a  little  instruction,  and  costs  us 
less  than  3X  cents  a  square  foot  painted 
on  both  sides.  Yesterday  one  man  and  my¬ 
self  put  on  512  square  feet  in  about  six 
hours.  I  think  it  will  be  very  much  more 
durable  than  tin;  it  costs  less  than  half  the 
price.  Farmers  could  save  many  an  old 
building  at  a  small  cost  if  they  but  knew 
how.” 

Thrashing  With  Horses.— In  the  last 
number  of  the  Centfiry  Magazine,  a  writer 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way 
Gol.  Sutter,  the  discoverer  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  used  to  thrash  his  wheat.  Sutter 
was  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Russians  and 
had  promised  to  pay  in  wheat,  so  he  grew 
great  quantities  of  that  crop.  It  was  cut 
by  Indians,  with  knives,  swords,  bill-hooks 
and  rude  scythes,  and  then  placed  in  a 
great  stack  inside  a  log  inclosure.  When 
thoroughly  dry  a  band  of  wild  horses  was 
turned  into  the  stack  and  frightened  so 
that  they  dashed  around  the  inclosuie  at 
a  terrible  speed.  This  thrashed  or  shelled 
out  the  grain  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
as  in  that  climate  the  straw  and  heads  were 
dry  and  brittle.  The  grain  was  afterwards 
cleaned  by  throwing  it  into  the  air  and  let¬ 
ting  the  wind  blow  out  the  dust  and  chaff.  That  was  in 
1847.  In  Mexico,  to-day,  much  the  same  plan  is  followed,  as 
some  of  our  thrashing  machine  makers  could  tell  to  their 
sorrow.  In  oriental  countries  the  plan  is  as  old  as  the 
Bible,  though  oxen  usually  took  the  place  of  Sutter’s  wild 
mustangs. 

A  new  implement  for  loosening  sod  is  reported  from 
France.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  pointed-tooth  harrow 
which  scratches  and  tears  up  the  grass,  a  number  of  keen 
knives  attached  to  a  frame  are  used  to  cut  or  slice  up  the 
sod.  This  lets  air  in  and  does  not  tear  out  the  grass  roots. 

Potato  Planting  Tools.— Which  is  the  best  fertilizer 
distributor  on  the  market  ?  I  want  one  which  will  dis¬ 
tribute  cotton  seed  meal  regularly  without  clogging,  say, 
one  water  bucketful  to  35  yards.  Is  there  any  potato 
planter  better  than  the  Aspinwall  ?  The  fault  I  find  with 
it  is  that  it  distributes  the  meal  on  top  of  the  potatoes, 
which  are  liable  to  rot  on  account  of  this  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  amount  of  meal  we  use  in  planting  them. 
Can  the  meal  and  potatoes  be  shut  off  when  one  gets  out 
of  the  row  with  the  Aspinwall,  or  does  it  continue  working 
while  turning  into  the  next  row  f  What  is  the  best  digger 
or  digging  machine  on  the  market  ?  g.  b.  k. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Ans. — The  Aspinwall  is  the  best  planter,  and  its  fertil¬ 
izer  distributor  Is  the  best  of  the  kind.  The  machine  can 
be  thrown  out  of  gear  instantly,  so  that  both  planter  and 
fertilizer  attachment  will  not  work.  The  Hoover  and 
Pruyn  diggers  are  both  good.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  “best.” 

Electricity  on  the  Farm.— We  are  told  of  a  rich 
French  farmer  who  makes  use  of  electricity  in  his  farm 


work.  A  stream  runs  through  his  farm,  and  is  made  to 
turn  a  turbine  wheel  which  operates  a  dynamo  which  gen¬ 
erates  electricity  which  is  communicated  about  the  farm, 
turning  a  wine-press,  lifting,  pumping,  hauling  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  operations,  besides  supplying  light  to  ISO  lamps. 
The  system  is  said  to  be  a  great  success,  and  might  be 
copied  on  many  large  farms  where  streams  are  found  or 
where  strong  windmills  are  idle  a  good  share  of  the  time. 


On  this  page  next  week,  The  E.  K-Y.  unit 
print  a  picture  of  the  simplest  and  most 
perfect  milking  machine  that  has  ever  been 
devised.  It  is  not  patented,  and  is  cheap 
and  strong. 


MAPLE  MOLASSES  BOILER.  Fig.  440. 
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THE  RUSTY  OLD  SABER. 

BY  H.  W.  C. 

A  cavalry  saber  hangs  np  on  the  wall, 

All  batterr  tl  and  twist'  d  and  eaten  by  rust. 

’Twas  new  when  Its  owner  heard  Llbt  rt.v  call, 

And  into  his  lingers  the  weapon  was  thrust, 

And  many  a  desperate  battle,  I  ween 
This  rusty  and  battered  old  saber  has  seen. 

My  little  boy  asks  me  again  and  again, 

A  hundred  odd  questions—"  What  g"Od  does  it  do ?” 
"And  why  is  it  rusty  ?  ”  and  1  What  makes  that  stain 
At  the  handle  ?”  "  What  is  it  worth,  Pa,  to  you?” 

The  little  chap  never  bear  1  Liberty  call, 

He  hasn't  heard  Freedom’s  harsh  lesson  at  all. 

I  tell  him  the  story— how  up  through  the  smoke 
Of  Malvern  Hill’s  battle  the  enemy  came: 

Up  !  Up  to  the  cannon  until  the  line  broke, 

Bent,  wavered  and  vanished— scorched  out  by  the  tlame 
How  over  the  cannon  one  brave  fellow  lay. 

The  saber  held  tight  in  his  dead  hand  that  day. 

My  little  boy  ponders  the  tale  at  my  knee, 

“  I  wish  we  had  sabers  and  fighting,”  he  cries, 

I  wish  there  were  tyrants  and  men  to  set  free. 

And  heroes  to  suffer  and  tight,  for  a  prize. 

There  isn’t  a  war  or  a  chance  to  be  brave, 

Or  swords  to  be  carried,  or  country  to  save.” 

Ah  !  little  boy !  Never  found  hero  a  time, 

In  all  of  the  ages  that  history  knows, 

So  tilled  up  as  this  age  with  chances  sublime 
For  meeting  and  conquering  deadliest  foes. 

Not  with  the  old  saber  call  you  win  your  fight, 
Your  weapon  is  forged  out  of  justice  and  right, 

For  falsehood  chains  truth  and  injustice  is  strong. 

And  ignoratue  tramples  on  Liberty’s  law, 

The  country  needs  men  with  a  hatred  for  wrong, 

A  heart  wl  bout  fear  and  a  life  without  flaw. 

And  nothing  is  nobler,  my  boy,  than  the  tight, 
That  honest  boys  make  to  be  true  to  the  right. 


CAMP  LIFE  IN  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

MARY  WAGER  FISHER. 

II. 

“The  farm  ”  was  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  on 
the  part  of  Anaximander,  and  had  not  been  purchased 
with  any  view  of  personal  occupancy.  It  consisted  of 
rather  spacious  farm  buildings,  a  mansion  house,  tenant 
house  and  flouring  mill,  all  built  of  stone,  and  from  the 
head  of  the  mill  race  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  domain  was 
the  distance  of  one  mile.  A  creek  flowed  through  the 
farm,  there  was  a  good  spring  of  water,  a  fine  apple  orchard 
and  the  distance  across  the  fields  to  the  nearest  railway 
Btation  was  half  a  mile,  and  there  was  no  malaria  in  the 
neighborhood.  Beyond  this,  neither  Wilfrid  (the  laddie) 
nor  myseif  had  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the  place.  There 
was  enough  of  superfluous  furniture  in  our  home  to  be 
permanently  spared  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  “  camp,”  and  this  we  despatched  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance— a  folly  equipped  oil  stove,  several  folding  chairs,  a 
folding  sewing  table,  a  folding  cot  for  Wilfrid,  cushions, 
hammocks,  various  large  and  small  rugs  too  much  worn 
for  home  use,  one  full  bedroom  set,  papier  maclffi  basins, 
stewpans,  cutlery,  and  sufficient  tableware,  such  as  we 
were  accustomed  to,  save  sterling  silver— nothing  beyond 
what  three  people  would  require  for  use  and  comfort. 
Wilfrid’s  tool  box  was  included,  and  he  greatly  insisted 
upon  having  one  of  his  boats  from  his  private  navy  yard 
sent  over  for  use  on  the  creek  ;  but  this  was  deferred  for 
the  time.  Our  carriage  horse  meantime  had  become  dis¬ 
abled  and  was  turned  into  a  meadow  to  spend  the  summer. 
The  Jersey  cow,  the  cats,  chickens  and  the  gardener  were 
to  remain  at  home. 

Naturally  our  undertaking  was  a  good  deal  discussed 
after  it  was  first  thought  about.  Anaximander  said  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  a  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  project. 
True,  it  would  be  profitable  for  him  to  spend  some  time  at 
the  farm  in  order  to  see  how  the  two  colored  men  who  had 
rented  it  (the  mansion  house  and  the  grounds  being  re¬ 
served)  managed  affairs.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  look 
up  seashore  cottages— something  for  “light  housekeep¬ 
ing”  where  I  would  have  “society.”  As  I  had  all  the 
society  I  wanted  in  Wilfrid  and  no  end  of  reading  and 
things  to  be  done,  that  scheme  fell  through  for  want  of 
support.  When  our  books  to  read  were  packed,  Wilfrid 
included  for  his  special  edification  all  of  Plutarch’s  Lives. 
So  it  came  about  that  on  a  very  hot  day  in  the  last  week 
of  June,  we  descended  from  a  railway  car  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  at  the  farm  railway  station,  and  after  a  vain 
effort  to  hire  a  carriage,  started  on  a  trudge  across  the 
fields  for  our  summer  home.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  country  was  as  different  from  our  accustomed  sur¬ 
roundings  as  if  we  were  a  thousand  miles  distant,  a  hilly 
but  picturesque  region,  evidently  much  given  over  to  the 
dairy  business.  Before  leaving  the  highway  for  the  fields, 
the  road  lay  in  the  shadow  of  a  wood,  and  the  wood-bank 
was  fairly  lush  with  maidenhair  ferns  and  some  belated 
flowers  new  to  our  eyes. 

“This  must  be  a  good  botanical  region;”  remarked 
Wilfrid,  “  it  is  a  good  thing  that  you  brought  a  botany.” 
After  entering  the  fields  we  were  upon  our  own  domain 
and  everything  assumed  a  new  interest.  A  worn  foot  path 
ltd  along  the  creek,  a  beautifully  wooded  stream,  that  at 
intervals  expanded  into  small  lakes  which  filled  Wilfrid 
with  longings  for  his  boats.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of 
the  roofs  of  the  farm  buildings  and  everything  went  well 
until  we  came  to  where  we  had  to  cross  the  creek.  A 
slender  pole  spanned  the  stream  above  which  was  stretched 
a  barbed  wire,  and  upon  this  risky  structure  the  farm 
people  evidently  crossed  four  times  daily  for  their  herd  of 
a  dozen  or  more  cows  w’hich  stood  nearby  leg  deep  in  the 
shady  water. 

“Now  you  can’t  cross  on  this,  mamma,”  rather  con¬ 
temptuously  cried  Wilfrid.  “But  sit  you  down  in  the 
shade  and  papa  and  1  will  fix  a  bridge  of  rails.”  So  the 
rail  bridge  was  built,  which  continued  to  do  service  until 


carried  away  by  a  freshet;  but  the  freshet  brought  down  a 
long  plank  which  Wilfred  intercepted  on  its  downward 
swim,  and  converted  it  into  a  bridge,  one  end  of  which  he 
fastened  with  a  chain  to  a  tree.  As  it  was  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  to  cross  on  the  pole  without  having  one’s  clothing 
torn  by  the  barbed  wire,  it  was  a  standing  wonderment 
the  whole  summer  through  why  a  better  substitute  had 
not  been  found.  It  was  an  illustration  of  what  is  often 
seen  in  the  daily  experience  of  people  who  will  endure  for 
years  an  inconvenience  which  a  very  little  “  management  ” 
would  quickly  rectify. 

As  a  first  impression  can  never  be  repeated,  so  Wilfrid 
and  I  can  never  see  “  the  farm  ”  again,  as  it  appeared  to  us 
that  day,  and  particularly  the  house  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  which  were  to  be  for  our  exclusive  use.  My 
plan  was  to  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
had  not  thought  much  about  the  interior  of  the  building. 
Along  the  south  side  of  it,  extended  a  long,  wide  piazza 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  its  whole  length,  and 
on  the  top  step,  which  was  shaded  by  an  immense  ash  tree, 
I  sat  down  and  looked  “  the  prospect  over.”  Evidently  it 
was  a  very  good  house,  of  rather  “  stylish  ”  appearance, 
and  of  many  rooms.  The  farmers  had  opened  it  according 
to  orders,  and  the  sunshine  was  streaming  into  such 
southern  windows  as  were  not  obscured  by  the  shade. 
Wilfrid  went  racing  through  the  rooms,  shouting  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  for  me  to  come  and  see  this  and  that,  but  I 
remained  on  the  step,  leaning  against  a  piazza  post,  taking 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  scene.  Sloping  down  from  the 
piazza  was  a  large  lawn  filled  with  superb  ornamental 
trees  of  30  to  50  years’  growth.  Through  the  foot  of  the 
lawn  ran  the  creek,  and  from  an  accommodating  turn  in 
the  highway  at  this  point,  the  view  included  the  long  side 
of  a  stone  arched  bridge  which,  with  the  foliage  about  it, 
was  a  picture  in  itself.  The  rear  wa'l  of  the  front  of  the 
house  bounded  one  end  of  the  piazza,  and  in  this  protected 
end,  hidden  from  public  gaze  and  shielded  from  wind  and 
weather,  should  be  erected  the  camp  kitchen.  When  An¬ 
aximander  reappeared  he  asked  how  I  liked  the  looks  of 
things  !  “  But  one  thing  lacking,”  I  said,  “  not  enough  of 
sun.  We  must  cut  down  a  lot  of  those  trees.” 


That  Saving  “Boy”  Again.— I  began  life  for  myself 
with  $5  cash  in  my  pocket  at  19  years  of  age.  My  father 
had  drawn  the  benefit  of  my  labor  till  I  had  reached  the 
above  age.  A  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  got  me 
work  at  $14  per  month  and  board  in  a  dairy  where  he  was 
employed.  I  loaned  him  my  $5  and  never  saw  it  again,  so 
that  cured  me  of  lending  to  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry,  and  very 
likely  did  me  good  in  after  years,  for  I  have  never  been 
anxious  to  loan  anything  since.  I  worked  for  one  month 
for  this  dairyman  and  then  he  raised  my  wages  $1  per 
month  for  several  months,  and  I  put  my  money  in  bank 
till  I  had  saved  $500.  Then  I  bought  the  farm  of  15  acres  I 
own  at  present,  and  went  to  work  on  it  raising  truck  for 
the  Washington  market.  Since  that  time  I  have  added  25 
acres  and  built  a  house,  etc.,  and  all  are  paid  for  and  I  am 
only  35  years  old.  Iam  just  getting  so  that  I  can  enjoy 
life  without  such  hard  work  as  I  used  to  do.  Every  boy 
would  not  like  farmiug  or  trucking,  so  I  do  not  advise  any 
particular  boy  to  do  as  I  did  ;  for  he  might  not  be  suited 
to  the  business ;  for  there  is  more  in  the  boy  or  man  than 
in  the  location  or  occupation.  There  are  several  men  here 
who  had  better  advantages  and  surroundings  than  I  had 
who  are  working  for  me  at  times  by  the  day,  and  do  not 
own  so  much  as  a  cow  apiece  for  their  families.  If  this 
boy  will  make  up  his  mind  to  save,  it  does  not  much  mat¬ 
ter  where  he  puts  his  money,  so  that  he  saves.  Doing  so 
will  encourage  him  to  add  to  his  pile.  If  our  boy  intends 
to  succeed  he  can  do  so  and  he  can  fail  still  more  easily  ;  but 
he  can  succeed  in  any  business  if  he  is  determined  to  do  so. 

Prince  George  County,  Md.  w.  D.  pylks. 


IVomans  IVork. 

IN  THE  SANCTUM. 

HOW  did  the  youngsters  like  “  What  Our  Girlie  Saw  !” 

last  week  ?  Haven’t  we  been  a  little  better  than 
our  word  ?  We  could  not  promise  them  a  column  for 
their  very  own,  but  we  gave  it  to  them  last  week,  at  least. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  old  friends  writes  that  all  the  writing  she  has 
been  allowed  to  do  for  months  has  been  done  while  lying 
in  a  reclining  chair  or  in  bed  ;  yet  she  sends  us  her  helpful 
hints  as  usual.  Doesn’t  she  show  her  belief  In  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  her  attachment  for  it  in  a  practical 
way  ?  We  think  so. 

*  *  * 

The  growth  of  the  club  idea  may  be  noted  in  part  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  latest  number  of  the 
Home  Maker  the  Club  Directory  contains  the  addresses, 
with  the  names  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  some¬ 
thing  like  70  clubs.  Several  of  these  are  press  associations, 
and  some  are  purely  literary,  but  the  chief  underlying  idea 
of  the  majority  of  them  seems  to  be  the  “Advancement 

of  Women,”  with  a  big  A. 

*  *  * 

A  WRITER  in  the  Country  Gentleman  gives  the  following 
terse  rule  for  making  all  kinds  of  cake  :  “Twice  as  much 
sugar  as  shortening ;  twice  as  much  flour  as  sugar  ;  eggs 
and  milk  ad  libitum,  usually  one  egg  to  one  cupful  of 
flour.”  This  differs  from  the  still  terse,  “one,  two,  three, 
four”  rule  (one  butter,  two  sugar,  three  flour  and  four 
eggs),  which  nearly  every  one  kuows,  only  in  the  increased 
quantity  of  flour,  it  being  “one,  two,  four,  four.”  Our 
own  idea  is  that  3 )4  of  flour,  is  a  better  proportion,  if  the 
flour  is  sifted  until  light,  but  the  size  of  the  cup  sometimes 
makes  a  difference  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount. 
Novice  cooks  forget  to  make  allowance  for  this.  The 
quantity  of  mixing  also  makes  much  difference. 


Good  Housekeeping  also  has  a  scheme  for  a  “  foundation 
cake,”  from  which  many  varieties— in  fact  nearly  every 
other  variety — can  be  made  by  slightly  changing  the 
formula.  The  base  is  the  old  recipe  for  “Silver  Cake,” 
and  the  points  which  insure  success  consist  in  first  cream¬ 
ing  the  butter  and  sugar,  next  (and  most  important) 
adding  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  beating  until  a  mass  of 
white  foam  is  the  result,  after  which  the  sifted  flour  with 
powder,  the  milk  and  the  flavoring  are  “tossed  in”  with  a 
moment’s  light  beating,  and  the  mixture  is  baked  at  once. 
Some  stress  is  laid  on  the  desirability  of  using  powdered 
sugar.  Personally  we  have  found  the  powdered  sugar  too 
much  adulterated  to  give  good  results,  the  finest  gran¬ 
ulated  serving  us  more  surely.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  “  one,  two,  three  ”  rule,  which  uses  both  whites 
and  yolks,  will  meet  the  ordinary  requirement  for  a 
foundation  cake  better  than  this  one. 

*  *  * 

It  is  stated  that  the  cooperative  housekeeping  establish¬ 
ment  which  was  started  in  one  of  the  Western  cities  on 
Bellamy’s  plan  is  about  to  collapse.  The  trouble,  if  we 
may  believe  the  local  papers,  is  that  the  number  of  sup¬ 
porting  families  was  reduced  below  the  paying  point. 
Whether  the  failure  of  the  plan  is  on  account  of  anything 
inherent  in  itself,  or  simply  from  difficulties  which  would 
not  appear  in  a  larger  place  is  not  apparent  as  yet.  We 
believe  the  association  consisted  at  first  of  something  over 
50  families,  which  number  has  since  been  reduced  nearly 
one-third.  It  would  be  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
to  know  whether  the  withdrawals  were  caused  by  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  plan,  or  whether  they 
merely  came  about  through  force  of  circumstances  not 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  question,  either  one  way  or 
the  other. 

*  *  * 

A  NOTE  from  the  lady  who  sent  us  the  description  of 
the  little  potato  cutter  last  spring— which,  by  the  way, 
we  were  glad  to  see  copied  into  other  papers— referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  always  have  so  much  to  say  about 
the  women  spoiling  their  knives  by  chopping  the  frying- 
pan  with  them.  The  difficulty  in  getting  the  knives 
ground,  and  the  certainty  that  this  standing  grievance  of 
the  lords  of  the  manor  would  be  thrown  up,  she  says,  drove 
the  women  of  her  family  to  learn  to  use  the  whetstone 
themselves  in  order  to  be  independent  as  long  as  whetting 
would  take  the  place  of  grinding.  This  is  the  point  we 
would  like  to  emphasize.  We  know  by  experience  that  the 
nominal  head  of  the  family  never  has  time  to  sharpen 
a  knife,  even  if  he  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  and  the 
woman  who  cannot  use  a  whetstone— and  a  hammer — is 
often  left  helplessly  strauded,  and  is  hindered  in  her  work, 
and  ruffled  as  to  temper  for  days  for  the  lack  of  that  which 
a  few  minutes’  work  would  make  all  right  if  she  but  pos¬ 
sessed  these  two  small  accomplishments.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  learn  the  use  of  a  whetstone.  Try  it,  house¬ 
wives,  and  then  draw  up  a  declaration  of  independence. 
Your  lords  will  thank  you  in  their  hearts,  and  one  more 
cause  of  frequent  friction  will  be  removed  from  the  path 
of  the  household. 

*  *  * 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  such  of  our  subscribers 
as  have  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  flavoring  powders.  Tem¬ 
perance  people  are  strongly  recommending  them  from  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  liquid  extracts  are 
pure  alcohol  (some  say  90  percent!)  We  have  them  on 
trial,  and  thus  far  have  found  the  lemon  perfect,  but  the 
vanilla  is  so  dark  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  spices  in  the 
cake.  The  powders  are  fully  as  cheap  as  the  liquid  flavors, 
and  we  think  should  be  considered  by  those  who  would 
not  put  an  “occasion  to  fall”  in  the  way  of  some  who 
may  be  sorely  tempted.  We  consider  the  gravest  fault  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  household  publications 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  publish,  without  comment,  many 
recipes  that  owe  their  chief  gusto  to  the  liquors  added 
to  them. 
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CHAPS” 


The  dear  little  “Chap”  that  mother 
likes, 

The  great  big  “Chap”  that  sister  likes, 
The  irritating  Chap  that  nobody  likes, 
and 

The  medical  “  Chap  ”  that  everybody 
likes 


ALL  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 


the  purity  and  soothing 
influence  of 


PACKER’S  TAR  SOAP. 


“  We  have  found  Pack¬ 
er’s  Tar  Soap,  to  be  not 
only  a  good  toilet 
soap,  but  an  excellent  remedy  for 
CHAFFED  SKIN.” — LanCCt-ClluiC. 


25  Cents.  All  druggists. 


Sample  54  cake,  HI  eeuts  In  stumps.  Mention  Tint  Uuhai.  New-Yokkek. 

The  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  100  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSFORMING  THE  PIGS  INTO 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 


THERE  are  few  tasks  peculiar  to  farm 
life  which  are  more  dreaded  by  the 
housewife  thau  the  care  of  lard  and  the 
other  by  products  of  pork,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  the  pantry  well  stocked  with  sub¬ 
stantial  food  before  the  day  for  slaughter¬ 
ing,  as  one  will  not  feel  like  doing  much 
cooking  while  “up  to  one’s  eyes”  in  grease. 

Where  a  butcher  is  employed,  he  usually 
removes  the  fat  from  the  inwards, but  if  this 
task  is  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  inexperienced 
person,  she  had  better  assist  some  neighbor 
during  her  infliction  of  this  work,  for  no 
amount  of  verbal  instruction  will  teach  one 
so  well  as  an  hour  or  two  of  practice.  I  do 
not  think  it  pays  to  spend  too  much  time 
in  trying  to  secure  every  scrap  of  fat,  for 
fowls  will  make  economical  use  of  all  that 
is  left. 

Throw  the  fat  into  a  pail  of  water  as  fast 
as  it  is  removed,  and  when  two  quarts 
have  accumulated,  wash  it  to  remove  the 
blood,  put  into  an  iron  kettle  with  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  water,  and  set  it  on  the  stove. 
Many  persons  soak  the  fat  over  night,  but 
as  the  only  object  is  to  remove  the  blood,  it 
is  certainly  unnecessary.  All  pieces  of  fat 
which  are  not  clean  should  be  discarded, 
btir  the  fat  in  the  kettle,  adding  more  as  it 
collects  till  the  kettle  is  nearly  full.  Let 
it  cook  until  the  scraps  are  a  light  brown, 
the  color  of  a  well  cooked  fried  cake.  Dip 
out  the  clear  lard  with  an  iron  or  earthen 
vessel  into  a  second  kettle  to  settle  and 
cool  a  little.  After  half  an  hour,  strain  it 
through  fine  cheese-cloth  into  pressed  milk 
pans.  Put  the  scraps  into  a  lard  bag  made 
from  strong  goods  (I  use  linen  toweling) 
and  press  with  lard  squeezers.  Mine  are 
made  from  inch  board.  The  two  pieces  are 
about  two  feet  long,  and  three  inches 
across  at  the  bottom.  The  handle  ends  are 
worked  down  to  convenient  size  for  the 
hands.  The  broad  ends  are  hinged  together 
with  a  leather  band. 

Fat  whiuh  is  very  hot  should  never  be 
put  into  tin  vessels,  as  it  will  melt  the 
solder,  a  fact  which  most  young  house¬ 
keepers  learn  by  experience, 

The  lard  extracted  by  the  squeezers 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  thoroughly.  It 
is  sometimes  discolored  too  much  to  be 
mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  lard.  The 
scraps  and  the  dregs  left  after  draining 
the  lard  should  go  into  the  soap  fat,  unless 
needed  for  fowls.  The  leaf  lard  and  the 
pieces  of  fat  meat  unsuitable  for  picking 
may  be  rendered  together.  The  meat 
should  be  skinned  carefully  and  the  rinds 
roasted  in  the  ovtn  in  a  dripper  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  snap  most  disagreeably. 
The  fat  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
treated  like  the  other  fat  except  that  it 
needs  no  washing. 


The  hearts  and  tongues  should  be  washed 
through  many  waters  and  boiled  until  very 
tender  in  salted  water.  In  this  family  they 
are  pickled  in  clear  vinegar  and  are  much 
relished  for  lunches.  Many  persons  use 
them  in  mince  meat,  but  I  regard  the  hearts 
as  too  dry  and  the  tongues  its  too  delicious 
for  that  purpose.  The  chops  are  not  liked 
in  our  household  and  they  are  usually  put 
into  the  lard  kettles,  The  upper  parts  of 
the  heads  are  cleaned  carefully  and  boiled 
until  the  meat  will  drop  to  pieces  In  re¬ 
moving  the  meat  from  the  bones  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  small  bones  are 
left.  The  meat  should  be  chopped  very 
fine,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
packed  in  bar  cake  pans.  Put  a  second  pan 
on  and  add  some  convenient  weight  so  that 
the  meat  will  be  firmly  moulded  when 
cold.  Lay  the  bars  of  meat  in  a  jar  aud 
cover  with  vinegar.  It  will  keep  for  weeks 
aud  will  prove  a  desirable  store  for  emer¬ 
gencies. 

The  sausage  meat  should  be  cut  into 
strips,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
fat.  The  following  rule  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
auy  for  seasoning  the  meat,  and  if  the  chop¬ 
ping  is  done  at  a  butcher’s  the  seasoning 
should  be  sent  with  the  meat,  when  It  will 
be  mixed  with  it  while  it  is  being  chopped. 
To  each  40  pounce  of  meat  use  12  ounces  of 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  save  her  Castorla, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castorla, 
When  she  btcamc  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castorla, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  cnv«  them  Castona. 
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salt,  two  ounces  of  sage  pulverized,  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper  and  two  ounces  of 
ground  ginger.  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  sausages  for  a  long  time,  do  not  put  in 
a  piece  which  is  in  the  least  bloody,  and 
charge  the  butcher  to  use  no  water  in  cut¬ 
ting.  Pack  the  meat  in  pans  or  jars  and 
cover  half  an  inch  or  more  deep  with  lard, 
wtrmed  just  enough  to  spread  nicely. 

Sausage  may  be  kept  for  months  with 
the  following  treatment:  Fry  the  slices 
until  they  are  about  half  done,  then  leave 
them  to  cool.  The  .next  day  cover  the 
bottom  of  a  jar  with  half  an  inch  or  more 
of  lard.  Pack  the  pieces  of  sausage  closely, 
leaving  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the 
meat  and  the  sides  of  the  jar.  Have  some 
lard  melted  just  enough  to  run,  and  keep 
the  sides  filled  with  it  as  you  build  up  the 
meat  in  the  center.  When  the  jar  is  filled 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  top  cover  the 
whole  with  lard.  Lay  a  plate  on  top  with 
a  weight  on  that.  When  cold  remove 
weight  and  plate  and  again  pour  on 
enough  lard  to  cover  the  meat  perfectly 
and  set  it  in  a  dry  place.  When  the  slices 
are  removed  for  use,  be  sure  to  return 
enough  lard  to  keep  that  which  is  left  se¬ 
curely  covered.  s.  A.  little. 


BAGS,  USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 
II. 

EAUT1FUL  receptacles  for  combings 
are  made  of  polished  ox  horns,  with 
a  bag  four  inches  deep,  made  of  velvet, 
plush  or  silk,  fastened  to  the  large  end  of 
the  horn  and  suspended  by  a  ribbon  connect¬ 
ing  with  the  small  end,  or  near  to  it.  Bows 
of  many  loops  should  conceal  the  fastening 
of  the  ribbon  used  to  hang  it  up  by. 

Twine  bags  are  a  useful  adjunct  of  the 
sewing  room,  nursery  and  pantry.  Make 
a  small  bag  of  strips  of  plcot  edged  ribbon, 
the  edge  forming  a  neat  finish  at  the 
joining.  Gather  the  ribbons  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  lower  edge,  leaving  a  small 
opening  through  which  the  twine  is  to  be 
drawn  when  required.  The  lower  ends  of 
the  ribbon  are  pointed  and  decorated  with 
gilt  pendants.  At  the  top  they  are  fringed, 
shirred  on  a  ribbon  two  inches  below,  and 
suspended  by  these  ribbons  tied  in  a  full 
bow  from  which  depend  long  loops,  to 
which  are  attached  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Chamois  leather  is  a  material  combining 
beauty  aud  durability  in  a  marked  degree, 
aud  well  adapted  for  making  button  bags, 
tobacco  bags,  etc.  Painting  or  pen  and 
ink  decorations  are  usually  employed  in 
ornamenting  them.  Two  oblong  sections, 
cut  to  form  fringe  at  one  end  and  pinked 
at  the  opposite  one,  lined  with  a  dull,  old 
blue  satin  (slashes  cut  near  the  top  aud  a 
cord  inserted  harmonizing  with  the  lining), 
make  a  haudsome  tobacco  pouch.  A  mono¬ 
gram,  or  some  design  illustrative  of  a 
smoker’s  belongings,  are  ofteuest  used. 
Button  bags  are  made  very  similarly,  and 
instead  of  being  decorated  by  painting, 
fancy  buttons  are  sewed  on  to  them  in 
irregular  shape. 

Of  bags  used  as  shopping  and  work  bags 
there  are  almost  countless  shapes,  but  the 
one  oftenest  used  is  the  common  oblong; 
and  those  made  of  plush,  velvet  or  one  of 
the  many  kinds  of  silk  or  satin,  lined  with 
a  similar  or  contrasting  color,  aud  merely 
decorated  with  the  ribbon  or  cord  used  in 
trimming  aud  to  suspend  them  by,  are  now 
considered  to  be  in  bttttr  taste  for  shop¬ 
ping  bags  than  those  profusely  or  gaily 
decorated. 

But  as  an  adjunct  to  a  beautifully  fur¬ 
nished  room  no  decoration  is  too  lavish,  if 
a  harmonious  combination  Is  secured.  Au 
elegant  bag  was  recently  seen  made  of 
Havana  brown  ottoman  silk,  lined  with 
dull  old  gold  India  silk  The  lower  half 
of  the  bag  was  overlaid  with  small  brass 
rings  covered  with  silk  and  joined  together, 
the  rings  shading  from  light  old  gold  at  the 
center  of  the  bag  to  brown  at  the  sides  A 
row  of  tassels  depended  from  the  lower  row 
of  ring-,  matchiug  them  iu  shade.  Auother 
handsome  one  was  made  of  old  blue  plush, 
shirred  upon  thick  silk  cords  which  were 
tied  in  loops  and  finished  with  tassels. 
Detached  cord  loops  aud  tassels  made  a 
most  effective  decoration  for  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bag.  Au  odd-shaped  bag  was 
made  of  Nile-green  p  ush  and  pongee  silk. 
An  oblong  piece  of  plush  eight  inches  by 
sixteen  was  lined  with  silk  interlined  with 
crinoline  ;  to  its  side  edges  were  sewed 
gathered  puffs  of  pongee;  to  the  top  of  these 
parts  was  joined  au  oblong  section  of  pongee 
which  was  turned  iu  deeply  at  the  top  and 
finished  to  form  a  casing,  through  which 
ribbons  were  drawn,  to  c!o  e  the  bag; 
worsted  pompoms  were  at  tached  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  ribbon,  aud  also  across  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plush. 


Silk  bolting  cloth  is  sometimes  painted 
and  applied  to  the  lower  half  of  bags  over 
the  silk,  the  joining  being  covered  by  fancy 
stitching  or  narrow  ribbon.  This  orna¬ 
mentation  is  delicate  and  sometimes  very 
beautiful. 

Opera  bags  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
familiar  oblong  shape,  but  are  decidedly 
prettier  when  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard  in 
shape  like  the  large  end  of  the  glasses,  is 
covered  and  used  as  the  bottom  of  the  bag. 
A  handsome  bag,  intended  as  a  receptacle 
for  photographs  was  fashioned  out  of  olive 
green  satin  sash  ribbon.  One  end  was 
turned  up  eight  inches  on  the  outside  and 
then  the  edges  stitched  together  to  form  a 
pocket,  while  the  other  end  was  passed 
through  a  large  ivory  ring  aud  brought 
down  to  form  a  lap  to  the  pocket,  being 
finished  with  a  pointed  outline  and  a  bow 
of  pink  ribbon.  A  narrow  ribbon  matching 
the  shade  of  the  bow  was  used  to  bind  the 
top  of  the  pocket,  which  was  trimmed 
across  the  bottom  with  a  deep  fringe  of 
silk  in  the  same  shade.  The  lap  was  re 
tained  in  place  by  invisible  stitches  at  the 
back  just  below  the  ring.  The  pocket 
might  be  decorated  with  either  painting  or 
embroidery. 

When  winter  clothing  is  being  put  away 
for  the  summer,  one  is  often  at  a  loss  for 
suitable  receptacles  in  which  it  will  be  not 
only  secure  but  kept  from  wrinkles.  For 
many  things  I  have  found  bags  made 
after  the  following  style  to  answer  a  good 
purpose.  According  to  the  use  you  wish 
to  put  it  to,  make  a  suitable  sized  bag  of 
strong  unbleached  cotton  cloth.  Six  inches 
from  the  top,  sew  to  the  inside  an  inch 
wide  strip  of  cloth;  on  this  sew  buttons  or 
else  use  safety  pins  by  which  to  suspend 
the  garment.  The  shirring  string  at  the 
top  should  be  very  tight  and  secure,  and 
the  whole  hung  away  from  danger  of  being 
crowded.  Bags  or  covers  should  also  be 
made  for  all  mattresses  and  securely  tied 
at  the  top  by  four  sets  of  tapes. 

KATHERINE  B.  J. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MOPPING. 
HE  first  essential  is  to  have  a  good 
mop;  old  underwear  makes  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  this  use ;  old  stock¬ 
ings  answer  very  well.  Soft  water  is  the 
best  to  wash  a  floor  with,  and  hard  soap 
enough  should  be  used  to  make  good  suds 
The  secret  of  makiug  a  floor  look  well  is  in 
rinsing  it  well  with  clear  water.  Man> 
who  use  their  strength  lavishly  fail  to 
make  the  floor  look  clean  through  lack  of 
this  careful  rinsing.  The  careful  worker 
sees  that  the  mop  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  t  ie  base- boards  sufficiently  to  soil 
them. 

After  being  mopped  the  floor  ought  to 
become  dry  before  people  walk  over  it,  as 
tracks  spoil  the  looks  of  it.  Some  mop  the 
kitchen  after  the  children  have  gone  to 
bed,  iu  order  that  the  floor  may  have  time 
to  become  dry  before  it  is  used.  This  is 
desirable  only  where  the  floor  is  painted, 
as  it  takes  an  unpainted  floor  so  long  to  get 
dry  that  the  room  would  be  liable  to  un¬ 
pleasant  dampuess  in  the  morning  unless  a 
fire  were  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.  Noth 
ing  adds  more  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
kitchen  or  to  the  reputation  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  than  a  tidily  kept  floor  ;  and  it  is  a 
good  investment  of  labor  to  take  pains 
with  it.  AUNT  RACHEL. 


A  Note  for  YTjung  Cooks  —Whenever 
eggs  are  to  be  added  to  puddings  or  to 
any  hot  liquid,  they  will  not  be  so  likely 
to  curdle  if  several  spoonfuls  of  the  hot 
stuff  are  first  added  to  them  and  well 
stirred  (one  spoonful  at  a  time).  Then  they 
should  be  stirred  at  once  into  the  liquid. 
This  is  quite  worth  noting  by  our  younger 
cooks. 

To  Save  Buckwheat  Cakes  Left  from 
Breakfast. — Put  them  back  into  the  left 
over  batter,  and  pour  over  them  the  amount 
of  water  you  would  usually  stir  into  the 
batter  later.  Stir  it  and  mash  with  the 
spoon  occasionally  before  mixing  for  the 
night.  Do  this  every  day,  and  there  will  be 
no  waste,  unless  they  are  burned,  in  which 
case  they  are,  of  course,  not  nice  to  use. 

C.  B.  D. 


Sweet  Apples  for  Mixce  Pies  —We 
had  no  sour  apples  and  but  very  few  hard, 
guarly  sweet  ones.  These  we  experimented 
with  by  coring  and  taking  out  the  worm- 
eaten  spots,  leaving  the  skin  on  and  chop 
ping  fine.  By  using  the  regulation  season¬ 
ing,  raisins  aud  such  other  small  fruits  as 
we  happened  to  have,  with  the  addition  of 
vinegar  or  boiled  cider,  we  have  as  nice  a 
jar  of  mince  meat  as  we  ever  had.  c.  R.  D. 


PijsrdlattMUjgi  gyfluet tiding. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  always 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Boils  and  Pimples 

Are  nature’s  efforts  to  eliminate  poison  from 
the  blood.  This  result  may  be  accomplished 
much  more  effectually,  as  well  as  agreeably, 
through  the  proper  excretory  channels,  by 
the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

“  For  several  years  I  was  troubled  with 
boils  and  carbuncles.  In  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  had  been  used  in  my  father’s  family, 
with  excellent  success,  aud  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  the  father  would  also  be 
good  for  the  son.  Three  or  four  bottles  of 
this  medicine  entirely  cured  me,  and  I  have 
not  since  — in  more  than  two  years  — had  a 
boil,  pimple,  or  any  other  eruptive  trouble. 
I  can  conscientiously  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  many 
years’  experience  in  the  drug  business  en¬ 
ables  me  to  speak  intelligently.”  — C.  M. 
Katfield,  Farmland,  Ind. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

PREPARED  BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5.  Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


Tuffs  Pills 

enable  the  dyspeptic  to  eat  whatever  he 
wishes.  They  cause  the  food  to  assimilate 
and  nourish  the  body,  give  appetite,  and 

DEVELOP  FLESH. 

Office,  39  &  41  Park  Place,  New  York. 


USE  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

SOLD  IN  LABELLED  X  LB.  TINS. 


VICTORY  AT  LAST  ! 

Self-threading  Sewing  Needles. 

The  mind  can  use  them.  Invaluable  for 
failing  sight  Finest  m  edles  made.  Mill- 
ward’s  Gold  Eyes  do  not  cut  tin-  thread. 
Sample  paper,  l'e  3  for  25c  :  12  for  "i5e. 
New  England  Novelty  M’k'g  Co., 

21  Portland  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


X/X'X'X'X-yvC'  y'-xx' 

To  show  you  our  handsome  Household  Maga¬ 
zine  condwt&l  by  "Jenny  June which  is  just 
wliat  von  want,  we  will  send  it  to  you 


months 
for  20c. 


Each  Number  has  SI  pages,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  contains  FASHIOSS,  IIOT'SE- 
lIOLl>  WORK,  COOKING,  RE¬ 
CEIPTS,  ART  INSTRUCTIONS 
CORRESPONDENCE,  IN'  T  H  E\ 
, KITCHEN',  POETRY,  EMBOID-l 
ERY,  STORIES,  FANCY  AVORK.f 
,ETC.  Every  number  complete. 

.The  Home  Maker,  )  Salarlna  Palrll 
^>2  Onion  Souare,  <  salaries  Pam* 

New  York  ( 


To 


- - .  .w  Agents.  1 

«J«g‘*ec.Se W\foy 


San  V*nt 

HKNDS 

T1RB 

AYT9 

KONBY 
we  osnte 


AMERICAN 


P*t.  Kij  15.  *58 
CORN  HUSKER.  V«y 


liberal  discounts  t»  the  trade.  Write  for  special  price*. 
Single  Pei  i*  cents  In  stamps.  Manufactured  by 


KAUFMAN  BROS  ,  III. 


General  Advertising  Rates  of 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  rates  are  invariable.  All  are  there 
fore  respectfully  informed  that  any  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  different  terms  will  prow 
futile. 

Ordinary  Advertisements,  per  agate  line  (this 

sized  type,  14  lines  to  the  Inch) . .30 cents 

One  thousand  lines  or  more, within  one  year 
from  date  of  first  insertion,  per  agate  line,  2i  * 
Yearly  orders  occupying  10  or  more  lines 

agate  space . 25  * 

Preferred  positions . 25  per  cent,  extn 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  per 

line,  minion  leaded . . . 25  cent 


Terms  of  Subscription. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  Rural  New- Yorker  U 


Single  copy,  per  year . $2.00 

“  “  Six  months .  1.19 

Great  Britain.  Ireland,  Australia  and 

Germany,  per  year,  post-paid .  $3.04  (12s.  8d.) 

France .  3.04  (16V*  fr.) 

French  Colwtdes .  4.08 129}$  fr.) 


Agents  wHl  be  supplied  with  canvassing  outfit  o* 
application.  , 


knwral  i*  'Us  Pcml<rfilc*  at  New  York  City,  S.  Y. 
ue  km  sd-siasa  stall  maw  sc. 


9o4 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DEC.  27 


Publisher  s  Desk . 


Do  a  Thing  Well  or  Leave  it  Alone. 


2135. 

If  that  number  appears  on  your  address 
label,  your  subscription  expires  with  this 
issue.  If  a  smaller  number,  then  your  sub¬ 
scription  has  expired  before  this  date. 
Please  examine  the  label  carefully.  Re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  are  coming  with  grati¬ 
fying  promptness,  showing  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  readers  are  well  pleased 
with  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  GARDEN  FOR  $1.10. 

Subscribers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  have  already  paid  their  subscriptions 
for  1891,  may  have  The  American  Garden 
also  for  $1.10  additional.  The  regular  price 
for  the  two  taken  together  is  $3.00.  The 
extra  10  cents  is  for  the  additional  cost  of 
handling  the  subscriptions  when  received 
separately.  _ _ 

THE  ‘‘CONFIDENTIAL  LETTER” 
CAMPAIGN. 

Answering  Some  Questions. 

The  hearty  responses  to  our  “  Confiden¬ 
tial  Letter  ”  are  very  encouraging.  Some 
questions  are  answered  below  : 

If  you  send  3  subscriptions  now  (your 
own  and  2  neic  ones),  at  the  price  named, 
and  later  forward  2  more  new  ones,  send 
enough  more  money  to  make  up  the  amount 
required  for  the  5  names  just  as  if  sent  to¬ 
gether.  Likewise,  if  the  total  reaches  10 
or  more,  the  money  sent  may  aggregate 
the  same  as  if  sent  at  one  time. 

The  trial  subscriptions  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  “  new  ”  in  making  up  a  club  ;  though 
we  prefer  that  the  “  trial  subscribers  ” 
should  get  up  small  clubs  on  their  own 
account,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 


WHAT  A  POSTAL  CARD  WILL  DO. 

If  you  write  our  address  on  its  face,  the 
addresses  of  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  your 
friends  on  the  other  side,  and  drop  it  in  the 
post  office,  it  will  cause  a  specimen  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  every  one  of 
such  addresses.  We  will  also  send  a  postal 
card  to  each  one,  stating  that  the  party  is 
indebted  to  you  for  the  copy  sent. 

If  the  postal  'is  not  big  enough,  use  as 
many  sheets  of  paper  as  will  contain  the 
names  of  all  you  want  to  receive  the 
paper.  _ _ 

HOW  TO  SEND  MONEY. 

Please  make  all  checks,  drafts  and  money 
orders  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Rural 
Publishing  Co. 

Please  do  not  make  any  checks  or  drafts, 
etc.,  payable  to  any  individual  member  of 
The  R.  P.  Co. 

Please  send  money  by  drafts  on  New 
York  banks,  or  by  express  or  post  office 
money  orders,  or  registered  letter.  If  the 
drafts  or  money  orders  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  registry  may  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  remitted,  at  our  expense,  if 
the  amount  be  $1.00  or  more. 

Please  do  not  send  money  by  checks  on 
local  banks,  as  New  York  banks  often 
charge  25  cents  each  for  the  handling  and 
collection  of  such  checks. 


“  Whatever  Thou  Doest  Let  It  Evoke 
Thy  Utmost  Skill.” 

This  has  ever  been  our  aim.  We  have 
devoted  years  of  study  to  our  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment.  We  are  satisfied  that 
our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  Within 
the  last  20  years  we  have  treated  over 
55,000  patients,  over  1,000  physicians  are 
using  it  in  their  practice,  and  taking  it 
themselves.  We  have  hundreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  grateful  patients.  You  can 
see  these  testimonials  if  you  will  write  us 
for  them.  Among  them  you  will  find 
names  of  statesmen,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  editors ;  men  and  women  of  all 
professions  and  occupations,  who  have 
been  cured.  Here  is  a  sample : 

Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen.— “My  nervous 
system  was  dangerously  affected  by  fre¬ 
quent  attacks  of  illness  and  by  overwork. 
I  then  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  my  nerves  were  soon  strengthened, 
the  appetite  improved  and  the  disposition 
to  take  active  exercise  was  remarkable.” 
Rev.  E.  J.  Meynardib,  D.  D.,  Camden,  S. 
C.,  December  24,  1888. 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  testimonials,  records  of  severe 
chronic  and  obstinate  cases,  history  of 
Compound  Oxygen,  its  discovery,  nature 
and  results.  No  other  genuine.  Brochure 
sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California.  — A  dv. 


Live  Stock  Notes. 

Facsimile  of  the  autograph  of  a  late 
distinguished  American : 

5 

The  prepotency  of  the  thoroughbred 
Hereford  sire  is  marvelous.  He  puts  the 
white  face  on  almost  all  his  offspring, 
whatever  may  be  the  blood  of  the  dam. — 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  “  white  face  ”  of  itself  is  of  little 
value;  but  it  proves  that  the  other  good 
qualities  of  the  Herefords  are  transmitted. 

The  owner  of  a  dairy  of  Ayrshire  cows 
never  complains  of  hard  times,  for  where 
any  other  cows  can  simply  pay  their  way 
the  Ayrshire  will  return  a  dividend.— C.  M. 
Winslow. 

Yes,  he  does,  if  he  treats  his  cows  in  the 
way  some  farmers  do. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Angora  Goat 
Breeders’  Association,  of  California,  ar¬ 
gues  that  goat  flesh  is  a  better  food  than 
mutton. 

THE  Missouri  Valley  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  has  been  formed.  Walton 
Holmes,  Kansas  City,  secretary.  Annual 
meeting,  January  8,  1891. 

The  most  prosperous  Angora  goat  ranch 
in  the  country  is  in  Nevada,  20  miles  from 
Battle  Mountain.  It  was  established  14 
years  ago.  Fleeces,  hides  and  flesh  consti¬ 
tute  the  cash  sales. 

A  Milwaukee  horse,  usually  gentle,  be¬ 
came  frantic  when  its  hind  feet  were 
touched.  It  could  not  be  shod  As  a  last 
resort  it  was  chloroformed,  and  shod  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  amesthetic. 
When  it  “came  to”  it  tried  to  kick  the 
shoes  off,  but  finally  gave  it  up. 

A  GREATER  nuisance  in  a  herd  than  sows 
that  are  poor  sucklers  never  was.  Their 
young  ones  are  sure  to  go  wrong  and  dis¬ 
appoint  one’s  greatest  hopes.  I  believe 
many  pig  breeders  are  turned  entirely 
against  pig  breeding  because  they  buy  a 
bad  suckler  and  try  to  breed  from  her  just 
because  she  is  good  looking,  and  never 
make  inquiries  whether  she  comes  of  a 
good,  motnerly  strain.— Farmer’s  Gazette. 

Sows  differ  as  widely  as  do  cows  in  their 
milking  properties.  We  can  detect  the 
poor  cow  in  tne  pail ;  but  the  sow  spoils  her 
pigs  before  we  find  her  out.  Nothing  like 
mother’s  milk. 

The  Oakland  (California)  Leader  tells  of 
a  man  who  “  shot  a  squirrel  that  had  1,020 
grains  of  wheat  stored  away  in  the  pouches 
of  its  cheeks.  At  this  daily  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,  100  squirrels  would  probably  eat 
a  sack  of  wheat  in  five  days,  or  about  six 
sacks  a  month.  This  would  keep  an  or¬ 
dinary  family  provided  with  flour.”  The 
squirrel  families  ought  not  to  count,  of 
course. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Short-horn  heifer 
“  Princess  Josephine  2,”  won  the  prize  for 
the  best  animal  at  the  Smithfield  Fat 
Stock  Show,  but  died  of  a  cold  before  she 
was  butchered.  Pampered  too  much  ? 

There  have  been  some  very  good  horses 
with  rat-tails;  in  fact,  there  are  good 
horsemen  who  claim  that  they  have  never 
known  a  poor  individual  in  front  of  a  tail 


thus  apparently  neglected  by  Nature,  but 
a  well-grown  mane  and  tail  will  always 
add  to  the  money  value  of  an  animal. — 
Hotse  World. 

Correct.  Cultivate  the  tail. 

The  Jersey  breeders  will  offer  a  gold 
watch,  worth  over  $400,  to  the  owner  of  the 
five  Jerseys  that  bring  the  highest  prices  at 
the  Kellogg  sale,  opening  April  20,  1891. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Billings  has  sold  his  entire 
rights  in  Preventive  Inoculation  with 
reference  to  swine  plague,  to  George  A. 
Seaverns,  of  Chicago,  though  he  will  still 
have  a  general  supervision  of  the  business. 

Milk  Before  Maternity.— Mr.  S.  B. 
Marsh  writes  Hoard’s  Dairyman  as  follows: 
“  I  have  a  seven  eighths  Jersey  heifer  that  I 
commenced  to  milk  the  second  of  July  last, 
at  which  time  she  was  15K  months  old. 
She  made  2}4  pounds  of  butter  the  first 
week,  and  continued  to  gain  until  she 
made  four  pounds  per  week  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  she  began  to  shrink  in  her 
milk  ;  and  now  she  is  nearly  dry.  though 
I  strip  her  a  little  twice  a  day.  She  is  due 
to  calve  in  six  days.  Eleven  pounds  of  her 
milk  make  a  pound  of  very  fine,  yellow 
butter.  She  was  ‘  brought  to  her  milk  ’  by 
another  heifer  sucking  her.” 

James  Wilson,  at  the  Iowa  Short-horn 
breeders’  meeting,  thus  told  the  glories  of 
his  breed  “  The  foreign  markets  took 
about  $40,000,000  worth  of  live  and  dressed 
beef  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  mostly 
Short-horns.  Good  cattle  are  selling  in 
Chicago  at  from  4  to  5)4  cents  a  pound, 
mostly  Short  horns.  Common  stuff  sells  at 
from  four  cents  down  to  one  cent  a  pound, 
anything  but  Short  horns.  A  Short-horn 
takes  the  first  honors  at  the  Fat  Stock 
Show.” 

When  asked  if  corn  smut  will  kill  cows 
or  produce  abortion,  Prof.  W.  O.  Henry 
gives  this  reminiscence.  “  I  fed  the  smut  to 
one  cow  until  she  refused  to  eat  it;  to  an¬ 
other  cow  I  fed  it  until  she  ate  a  peck  a  day 
of  carefully  cleaned  smut.  This  cow  was 
not  carrying  a  calf  and  was  dry.  For  a  time 
she  fattened,  but  suddenly  died,  owing,  I 
am  certain,  to  disturbance  in  the  brain 
caused  by  smut.  I  may  say  by  way  of 
parenthesis  that  the  cow  got  it  back  on  me, 
for  in  making  a  post-mortem  examination 
I  was  blood-poisoned  and  came  near  being 
put  under  the  ground  almost  as  soon  as  the 
cow.” 


BLIZZARD  HORSE  SHOE. 


A  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  for  Calking 
Horses.  Easily  and 
quickly  put  ou  or 
removed. 

Have  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction 
I  when  fairly  tried. 

J  Mr.MosemanofC. 
I M.  Moseman&Bros, 
“N.  Y.,  writes:  “I 
can  say  from  expe¬ 
rience,  they  are  a 
good,  grand  good 
thing.” 

ScoreB  of  similar  tes- 


Sent  by  Ex.  on  receipt  of  price,  $3.00  per  Set  of  4. 
Wrench  and  Hoof-cleaner  and  one  extra  Set  of  Calks 
sent  with  each  Sot.  Send  for  descriptive  circular . 

S.  W.  KENT.  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


PURINTON’S 


FARU  ROILER 

FOR  COOKING  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
HEATING  WATER  AND  GENER¬ 
ATING  STEAM  FOR  VARIOUS 
PURPOSES.  Thousa  n  d  s  in  use. 
Simple,  safe  and  cooks  quicker  than 
anything  else.  Write  for  particulars. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation, 
f  <  1  u  nr  an  teed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
I  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
'hatcher,  fiend  Ge.  for  Hlus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


PEESSEY’S  BROODER.-™*  SYKS! 

Hammonton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  821  and  $16  each. 
Langshan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PUG8SKY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


THE  POULTRY  MONTHLY, 


published  by  the  Ferris  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is 
the  leading  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  of  America.  Is  abreast  of 
the  times  on  all  live  topics 
Gives  its  readers  more  psges  of 
real  practical  matter  every  year,  illustrated  with 
more  and  better  cuts  than  can  be  found  In  any  other 
publication  of  the  kind.  It  goes  to  the  best  i  lass  of 
readers,  contains  more  advertising  and  from  a  better 
class  of  breeders  and  Fanciers  than  any  other  poultry 
Journal.  Subscription  is  only  Si, DO  n  year,  with  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  $2.25  The  cheapest  and  best 
combination  in  the  United  States.  Send  order  for 
subscription  to  either  office.  For  advertising  space 
write  the  Home  Office. 


lUi.orcHnncous'  gulmtisiug. 

Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WHOSE  MONEY  IS  LOST  ? 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1888, 
p.  650.—' •  The  losses  which  annually  accrue  to 
the  agriculturists  from  the  use  of  poor  or  nearly 
worthless  seeds  are  greatly  underestimated,  an  l 
would,  ir  aggregated,  annually  amount  to  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.” 

Report  of  1889  p.  523.-"  In  148  samphs  of  seeds 
of  grass  and  forage  plants  sold  In  Delaware,  44 
contained  plantain  ;  2?  sheep  sorrel ;  25  rag  weed  ; 

5  dodder;  and  one  Canada  thistle.  Twenty  six 
different  species  of  weeds  wire  found  In  the 
samples  tested.  This  list  tells  its  own  story  as  to 
how  the  majority  of  weed  seeds  get  upon  the 
farm.” 

We  CLEAN  grass  and  clover  seeds,  tak- 
weed  seeds  out  by  methods  of  which  we 
have  the  exclusive  use.  If  you  want  pure, 
fresh  seeds,  write  us  for  free  samples  and 
particulars  with  prices. 

THE  WHITNEY -NOYES  SEER  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PROF.  THOMPSON’S  CONCENTRATED 

ARABIAN 
FOOD 

For 

HORSES 
and  CATTLE 

The  best  preparation  on  earth  to  give  your  horse 
an  appetite,  rid  him  of  worms,  make  his  coat 
sleek,  give  him  new  life  and  ambition,  —  in  short, 
make  him  LOOK  BETTER  and  FEEL  BETTER 
than  he  ever  did  before.  Is  the  best  food  ever 
discovered  for  CATTLE  and  SWINE.  It  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

The  Arabian  Food  is  put  up  in  10  lb.  bags,  $1, 
25  lb.  $2,  50  lb.  $3.50.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 

A  10  lb.  bag  express  paid  to  any  address  for  $1, 
Address  THE  ARABIAN  FOOD  CO.,  LEE, MASS. 

WHY  PAY  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  you  can  buy  hand-made  oak  leath¬ 
er  llarneMH.  single  *7  to  $30.  Double 
818.50  to  840.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Order  one.  KINO  &  CO..  Mfrs.  Owego,  N.Y. 


-\xt  A  ATnDT?Ti- Every  retail  milk  dealer 
YV  I  Vj  l  )  who  sees  this  to  write 

for  illustrated  circular  of  the  Low-Down  >1ilk 
Wagons,  made  by  J.  R.  PARSONS  WAGON  WORKS 
Earlville,  N.  'i  . 


The  IM.  MONITOR 
INCUBATOR 

has  notonly  taken  nine 
prlz  s  at  leading  shows 
last  winter  and  has  the 
largest  Incubator  Fac¬ 
tory  in  this  country  but 
will  give  evidence  that 
the  above  machine  Is 
the  leadtnv  one  to  day. 

For  circulars  addr>  ss 
A.  F.  Williams.  '2 
Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


FRGsH  BOIVE  and  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 
FOOD. — Having  purchased  one  of  F.  W.  Manns 
Bone  Cutters,  1  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Ground 
Bone  and  Meat  (Fresh  Rone  and  Meat  from  the 
Markets).  The  bes'  animal  food  for  laying  hens. 
Also  for  Dogs’  Feed.  The  pr  ncipal  kennels  are  using 
it.  Is  packed  In  barrels,  half-barrels  and  tubs,  hold¬ 
ing  from  20  to  250  pounds.  lean  send  you  any  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds.  Price  per  ’00  lbs.  2e.  per  lb.:  less  than 
100  lbs..  2^e.  Also  Beef  Scraps,  Oyster  Shel's,  Granu¬ 
lated  Bone,  Animal  Meal,  etc.  send  for  special  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


TM.  REVEAL,  CLERMONT,  IND  ,  breeds  best 
.  strains  Poland  China  recorded  Swine  all  ages 
for  8ale.  Single  rntes  by  express.  Extra  shipping 
point  Indianapolis,  Iud.  15  Hailroads. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES. 

3710  It  Dll  DOR  KENNELS  are  among  the  largest 
1  In  America  devoted  ex.  lustvely  to  the  breeding 
of  Rough  Coated  S  otch  Collies.  Orders  booked  now 
or  pupple*  sired  by  our  best  imported  Stud  Dogs  and 
best  imported  Bitches.  Addr.  ss 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  'O., 

475  North  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cook  Your  Feed  and  Save  Ilulf 
the  Cost  with  the 

Profit  Farm  Boiler. 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  empties 
its  kettle  ill  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scolder*,  Cul- 
druiiK,  Etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


GLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by  Sweep- 
staves  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in  America. 
Sto  k  for  sale.  <\  H.  GREGG. 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 


npit/IMD  The  only  bit  made  that  can 
U  ru  V  nut  iR.  used  on  a  gentle  horse  or 
DIT  the  most  vicious  hotse  with 
D I  I  equal  and  ent  ire  success. 

50,000  sold  in  1889. 
75,000  sold  in  HiOO. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  X  O  for  *  |  Cld 
Nickel  81.50.  8*  1 

•Stallion  Hits  Fifty  cents  extra. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS. 


PERCHERON 


BARK  OTJAT.IT Y, 

LARGE,  STYLISH,  FAST. 

Our  prices  hare  been  put  at  tlie  loweat  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 

Elmwood  Stock  f&riH.  in  writing  ^nonlluiruns  paper. 


STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  a? 
imported  animals 

(best  prize-winning  strains, 

I  Visitors  -welcome.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN,  W.  AKIN.  SC1P10.  M  Y. 
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TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Go  to  California  via  the  through  lines  of 
the  Burlington  Route,  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  to  Denver,  and  thence  over  the  new 
broad  gauge,  through  car  lines  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  Rio  Grande  or  Colorado  Midland 
Railways,  via  Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake— through  interesting  cities 
and  unsurpassed  scenery.  Dining  Cars  all 
the  way, — Adv. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Ireland  is  reported,  through  English 
papers,  to  be  exporting  potatoes. 

Many  millers  report  the  consumptive 
demand  for  flour  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes  and  the 
high  price  of  corn  meal. 

Reports  from  southern  Iowa  on  corn  show 
very  little  old  corn,  as  compared  with  last 
year.  The  demand  for  new  corn  is  so  great 
that  so  far  little  has  been  cribbed. 

Eastern  buyers  have  created  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  tobacco  market  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  price  has  gone  up  with  a  big 
jump,  and  the  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  buyers  are  trying  to  corner  the  market. 

Throughout  the  corn-growing  States, 
little  of  the  new  crop  is  being  marketed. 
Feeders  are  buying  most  of  what  is  offered. 
Grain  dealers  report  that  for  many  seasons 
they  have  never  seen  old  corn  so  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  as  it  is  now. 

Raisias  continue  to  arrive  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  in  large  quantities,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  small  on  account  of  the  generally 
unsettled  condition  of  business  and  the 
damaged  state  of  many  of  the  arrivals. 
Upwards  of  100,000  boxes  have  reached  here 
thus  far  this  month. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  relatively  larger 
quantites  of  poor  grades  of  domestic  beans 
upon  this  market  than  at  any  time  within 
years,  and  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
which  set  in  with  the  maturing  of  the 
crop.  There  is  an  average  loss  on  most  of 
the  under  grades  of  25  to  50  cents  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  prime  stock. 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  coast  say  that 
young  wheat  has  made  a  good  growth  and 
looks  vigorous  and  healthy.  Farmers  are 
reluctant  sellers  of  wheat  at  the  low  prices 
now  prevailing.  The  export  movement  has 
been  greatly  retarded  for  want  of  tonnage. 
Millers  are  well  stocked  with  wheat  and 
have  a  good  trade  in  flour,  especially  to 
Chinese  ports. 

The  hop  situation  in  the  interior  is  said 
by  the  Waterville  Times  of  December  17, 
to  be  somewhat  peculiar  at  present.  One 
day  growers  will  appear  anxious  to  sell, 
and  when  a  dealer  gets  an  order  to  buy 
these  anxious  sellers  are  seen,  but  they  are 
then  found  to  be  stiff  holders.  Last  week 
several  growers  were  in  town  with  samples 
and  offering  to  sell  at  30  cents,  but  when 
seen  at  their  homes  later  by  a  dealer, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  an  order  to  buy, 
they  were  not  ready  to  sell  at  30  cents,  or 
even  a  little  better.  As  a  general  thing 
growers  are  determined  to  see  tho  thing 
through.  They  say  if  the  prices  can  be 
made  to  rule  low  this  year,  when  there  is  a 
known  shortage  all  over  the  world,  they 
can  always  be  manipulated  and  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  grower.  For  this  reason  those 
growers  who  are  not  compelled  to  sell  are 
holding  with  a  determination  to  see  higher 
prices  or  those  very  much  lower.  About 
100  bales  were  sold  on  the  market  there  on 
Tuesday  for  from  30  cents  to  32  cents.  For 
the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a  little 
more  demand. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

The  country’s  supply  of  hogs  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  many  years,  while  prices 
are  the  lowest  in  10  years.  The  packers 
are  making  the  most  of  the  situation. 

A  discovery  in  sorghum  sugar  making  is 
announced  from  the  chemical  division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
said  to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
sugar  obtained. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided 
that  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  237 
of  the  Tariff  Act  such  portions  of  machinery 
only  as  are  exclusively  adapted  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  apparatus  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar  from  beets  will  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  free  entry. 

Nelson  Morris  says  he  has  no  fears  of 
the  results  of  a  boycott  by  farmers  and 
local  dealers  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  because 
of  the  ruin  of  their  local  trade  by  the  great 
packing  houses.  He  says  the  packers  can 
afford  to  undersell  these  small  dealers,  be¬ 
cause  they  utilize  every  bit  of  the  animal, 
a  thing  a  small  dealer  cannot  do. 


The  manufacture  of  twine  will  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Minnesota  State  Prison 
about  the  1st  of  January,  but  some  of  the 
inspectors  are  not  so  sanguine  as  they 
might  be  about  the  success  of  the  venture. 
The  twine,  they  say,  will  cost  more  to  make 
than  farmers  paid  for  their  twine  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  new  agricultural  implement 
combination  promises  to  force  the  binding 
twine  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  at 
lower  prices  next  season ;  but  farmers 
“  out  West  ”  think  the  new  trust  is  merely 
seeking  to  divert  attention  from  its  own 
operations,  designed  to  keep  up  or  raise  the 
prices  of  its  wares. 


Bekcham’s  Puls  act  like  magic  on  a  Weak  Stomach 


LATEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

- OF - 

COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 


New  York,  Monday,  December  22,  1890 


Beans  are  selling  moderately  at  easy  prices. 
Marrows— New.  $2  00®$'.’ 90,  New  Mediums  choice. 
$2  25;  Pea,  $2  25  ;  Red  Kidney,  $3  25® $3  30.  White 
Kidney,  choice,  $2  4ll@$2  50  ;  Foreign  Mediums.  $1  75® 
$2  05;  do  Marrow,  $2  65®  $2  85;  Green  Peas.  $1  C0@81  f5 
Butter  has  accumulated  somewhat,  and  trading  is 
dull,  though  there  is  little  change  in  prices. 

Creamery.— Elgin,  best  29@3<!c;  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  20®29c;  Western,  best,  29a29J4c;  do  prime, 
26®27%c;  do  good,  23@25c  ;  do  poor  20322c;  West¬ 
ern  Imltatiin  Creamery,  prime.  22«.25c-  do  fine, 
18321c  ;  do  po'  r,  13@15c.  Dairy.- State,  best  24@25c  ; 
do  prime,  22®23e;  do  good,  19@2!c:  do  poor.  14318c  : 
Western,  prime,  19a21e  ;  do  fair,  13®15c  ;  do  poor  1*. 
@•.20:  do  factory,  best,  21® 23  do  prime  16@18c.do 
good,  10313c. 

Cheese  Is  unchanged.  Sales  are  moderate. 

Fancy,  Sept.. 9%@-c: fine  9%®9%e;  good,  S@8*4;  fair. 
7@7%c  ;  light  skims,  6%®  6%c;  skims,  2@2*4c.;  Ohio, 
Flat,  6*4®  9c. 

Egos  are  dull,  though  receipts  are  moderate. 
Prices  have  declined  slightly. 

Near  by  fresn.  27@— o,  Canadian.  — c;  Southern, 
23  324c:  Western  best.  25@26e;  Ice-house.  18® 20c ; 
Limed,  2132114c  ;  Fall  packed,  23® 25c. 

Fruits.-  Choice  apples  have  advanced.  Cape  Cod 
cranberries  are  also  a  trifle  nlgher.  Florida  oranges 
are  mostly  of  very  good  Quality,  and  sell  readily  at 
satisfactory  prices.  There  is  a  moderate,  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  dried  fruits,  with  little  change  in  prices. 

Apples-N.  Spy  $33$5  00  ;  Snow,  $3  50@$5  50  ;  King, 
$4  0U@$5  CO;  Bal twin,  82  50®$5  00 :  Gref n.  $3  50  3  $6  00; 
Ben  Davis,  $4  C0@$5  25  :  common  t  good,  $1  00  i$3  50; 
Lemons,  per  box,  $3  00@$4  CO;  Pears,  Cooking  per 
bbl.,  $4  00®$5  00;  Seckel,  per  keg,  $4®  $5;  Anjou,  do, 
$2  25@$3  00;  Duchess,  per  bbl.,  $5® $6;  ShelJcn  per 
keg  $3@$4  Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $10  50® $12  50  per 
bbl.;  $3  75@$4  00  pel  c  rate;  do  Jersey  $2  75  7  $3  50  per 
crate ;  Grapes,  Conccrd,  14@3Jc  per  basket.  Catawba, 
14@S0c  per  basket.  Florida  Oranges,  $2  25®$::  50  per 
box. 

Domestic.  —  Apples  —  Evaporated,  good  to  fancy 
1314®  16c;  poor,  12®  12>4c ;  coarse  cut,  8%@9c;  sliced, 
8@Uc ;  do  old.  3*4@8%c:  Chopped,  4®4%c;  Cores  and 
skins,  4@4%c.  Cherries,  new,  29®31c ;  do,  old,  8@lUc. 
Raspberries.  27  329c;  Blackberries,  8®9c;  Huckle 
berries,  new,  18®19c;  Plums,  new,  10@12c:  Peaches, 
California  peeled,  80®83c;  do  unpeeled.  16@19c.  South¬ 
ern  unpeeled,  6%@7c;  Apricots,  California,  I7@2('c; 
Plums,  Cal.,  15®17c. 

0,mg  is  steady  with  the  market  moderately  sup¬ 
plied.  Wild  ducks  are  somewhat  higher. 

Quail,  prime,  per  doz,  81CO@$140;  English  snipe, 
fresh,  per  do*.  81  25@$150;  Golden  plover,  prime, 
p'r  doz.,  $1  25  a  $1  50:  Sand  snipe,  per  doz.  20@25c ; 
Par  ridges,  State,  per  pair,  $11!0®$150:  do  Western, 
p  r  par.  $l@$125,  Grouse.  Western,  per  pair,  80c3 
$1  CO;  Woodcock,  per  pair,  60®75c;  Venisru,  fresh  sad¬ 
dles,  per  lb.  ll@14c ;  do  frozen,  10314c  Wild  Ducks, 
Western,  Canvass,  per  pair,  $3  5  ’@$6  00 ;  do,  do,  Red¬ 
head,  per  pair,  $1  50@$3  CO;  do,  do,  Mallard,  per  pair,  60 
@  85c  ;  do,  do.  Teal  Blue  wing,  per  pair.  40.6  50c;  do,  do, 
common,  per  pair,  20@25c;  Rabbits,  jer  pair,  15®S0e. 

Hay.— Arrivals  are  moderate  and  the  market 
steady. 

Choice,  (i'@75c ,  Timothy.  No.  1,  65@70c ;  do  No. 
2,  50®60c:  shipping.  40® 45c;  Clover  Mixed,  45®  50c 
Straw— No  1  rye.  85a90.\:  short  rye,  45@55c.  oat  and 
wheat  30  40e. 

Honey —California  ext-acte  i  dull  at6%@7c.  Comb 
honey  qu’et  at  16318''  for  white  clover  in  1  lo  box  s 
15®lfc  for  2-lb  boxes ;  buckwheat  quoted,  ’.2® lie. 

Hops  are, unchanged  In  price,  and  there  is  little 
trading. 

State,  ’90  crop,  33®40c;  do,  prime  and  choice,  ’89, 26 
Cc  28c,  do  good,  24  325c  do  common,  13@22c;  do  H>88, 
good  anl  prime,  16&2Cc;  do  do,  common,  18®22c; 
Pacific  Coast,  1SS9  crops,  18® 26c;  do,  1890  crop,  33®36c. 

Nuts.— Peanuts  are  quiet.  Fancy,  hand-picked, 
quoted  at  4*4@4%c,  and  farmers’  grades  at  8®3%c; 
Pecans,  11®  12c;  Chestnuts,  $2  00@$5  50  per  bushel; 
Hickory  Nuts.  $1  75@g2  15  per  bushel. 

Poultry.— Live  is  considerably  higher  under  small 
arrivals,  while  dressed  fowls  and  chickens  have 
declined. 

Poultry— Live.— Chlckens-Sprlng,  per  lb,  8@8%c 
Fowls  near-by,  per  lb,  10!4@llo,  do  Western,  per  lb, 
10J4®  11c;  roosters,  per  lb,  5®  6c;  Turkeys,  per  lb,  10® 
12c;  Ducks,  Western,  per  pair,  50380c;  Geese,  West¬ 
ern,  per  pair,  90o@$l  25. 

Poultry.— Dressed— Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb.  9® 
1 6c;  Fowls,  western,  choice,  S*9e;  do  common  to, 
good,  7@8c;  Ducks,  spring,  good.  10®V5;  Squao; 
white,  per  dozen,  $2  50®$2  75;  do  dark,  do,  $150; 
Chickens,  spring,  Philadelphia  12®14c.;  Western,  8 
®9c  ;  Fowls,  near  by,  S»9c. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  hnveadvauced  on  all  grades 
of  domestic  stock.  Onions  are  also  higher.  Receipts 
are  extremely  moderate.  String  beans,  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  are  in  market  at  good  prices. 

Potatoes  Long  Island,  per  bbl.  $3  25® $3  50  Jersey, 
per  do.,  $1  25® 83  to ;  State,  do.,  83313  25;  Maiue.  do.. 
$8  00  $3  25;  Magnums,  per  168  lb.  sack,  $2  75® 
$3  00 :  Sweets,  do  ,  $1  00®$S  50.  Onions  —Western  New 
York.  $3  00®$4 15),  Connecticut  Red,  $8  25083  50  do 
White,  $4  00®$6  00;  do  yellow,  $3  50®$-U0;  Western, 


$3  00@$3  25  ;  Jersey,  $3  00@$3  50 ;  Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per 
100,  $4  00®$6  00 ;  Squash,  per  bbl  ,  75c®$l  25;  Turnips, 
per  bbl.  85®  90c,  Egg  Plant,  per  bbl.,  $1  50@  83  00;  Cauli¬ 
flower,  per  bbl.,  81@83  50,  Celery,  per  doz..  15c  $1  : 
String  Beans,  per  crate,  *82®  $2  50 ;  Cur  umbers  Fla.. 
per  crate,  $1  50  -$1  75.  Tomatoes,  per  box,  $'@$1  7s. 

GRAIN  MARKETS 

WHEAT.— On  the  spot  there  was  an  unsettled  mar 
ket,  but  the  close  was  weaker,  owing  to  the  decline 
in  options.  Sales -Ungra -led  Winter  Red  at  81® 
$1  06*4:  No.  2  Red  afloat,  $1  05%@$l  06;  do  in  store 
quoted,  $1  04%  :  No.  1  Hard  spring,  Nominal,  81  1214® 

1  12%;  No.  1  Northern,  $1  07%®$l  10%;  No.  2  December, 
$1  04%®  $1  04J4;  do  January,  $i  04%@#1  05%;  do  Feb 
ruary,  8105%;  do  March,  $1  06%?$1  07%:  do  May, 
$1  06%®  8'  0”%;  do  July,  $l  00%3$1  01%:  do  August, 
9S%c.  RYE.-Qulet  and  firm,  but  more  or  less  nom 
inal.  Western,  in  boat  loads,  quoted  at  77®  80c;  Canada, 
73  374c;  State,  783  80c.  BARLEY.— Dull  and  unchanged. 
Sales—  No.  2  Milwaukee  quoted  at  30® 82e ;  Ungraded 
Western,  75386c;  No.  2  Canada,  87c;  extra  No  2  do, 
90c:  No.  1  Canada  95c,  CORN.— Also  ruled  irregular, 
but  the  variations  were  mainly  the  result  of  the 
fluctuati''ns  In  wheat.  Trading  was  only  moderate 
and  chiefly  of  a  local  character.  Receipts  continued 
light,  and  the  foreign  accounts  were  stronger,  but 
tta-y  bal  no  material  influence.  Sales— Ungraded 
Mixed  and  White,  61@67c ;  steamer  mixed,  61362, 
elevator.  62@63c  afloat;  No.  2  Mixed,  63  64c  elevator  _ 
64@65c  afloat  No.  2  December,  62*4@6Sc;  do  January," 
61  r  61%c;  do  May.  60%®61c.  OATS.-Llghter  receipts 
ani  renewed  offerings  had  a  strengthening  on  spot 
lots  and  prices  advanced  %3%c.  Sales— No.  3  mixed. 
48c  elevator;  No.  3  white,  49c  elevator;  No.  2  mixed, 
49%®  49*4c  elevator ;  ?.0%®50*4c  afloat;  No.  2  white.  50 
@50%c  elevator.  No.  1  White,  52c  elevator;  Ungraded 
mixed  Western,  46@5(  c,  do  white,  49  356c;  No.  2  Decem¬ 
ber,  49%c;  do  January,  49%@49%c  do  May,  50%®5)%c; 
No.  2  White  January,  50<4@51c:  do  February,  51%c. 


Good  Rural  Books. 


The  following  books  are  selected  from 
our  extended  list  as  the  most  desirable  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Sent  by 
mail  po3t  paid  on  receipt  of  price.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  books  on  rural  subjects  sent  on 
request.  _ 


Fruits,  Etc. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.  Thomas 

(593  p.  ;  illustrated) .  $2.00 

A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture. 

Terry  (140  p. ;  ill.)  Paper . 40 

Apple  Culture,  Field  Notes  on. 

Bailey  (90  p.  ;  ill.) . 75 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. 

Downing  (1,500  p. ;  ill.) .  5.00 

Fruit  Garden.  Barry  (500  p. ;  ill.) _  2.00 

Grape  Culturist.  Fuller  (283  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Peach  Culture.  Rutter.  Paper,  50 cts.; 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  Quinn 

(136  p.) .  1.00 

Propagation  of  Plants  Fuller 

(350  p. :  ill ) .  1.50 

Propagation,  Art  of,  Jenkins,  (pap  r; 

30  p. ;  ill.) . 30 

Small  Fruits,  Success  with.  Roe. 

(380  p.) .  1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.  Fuller  (325 
p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 


LIVE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

BEEVES  -Sales  were  at  83  75® $5  25  per  ICO  pounds, 
for  common  to  extra  steers.  Two  car  loads  sold  at 
the  outside  figure.  Feeling  firm.  City  dressed  beef 
firm  at  6®8c  for  common  to  choice  sides,  and  some 
extra  and  premium  carcasses  are  selling  at  higher 
figures.  Cable  advices  show  that  the  European  mar. 
ktt  ru'es  steady  at  4%d,  or^%e,  for  refrigeratel  beef 
and  11*4®  13c  for  American  steers,  estimatad  dressed 
weight.  Some  of  the  steamers  reported  to  sail  on 
Wednesday  did  not  get  away  on  account  of  the 
storm, 

CALVES  —There  is  a  continued  dull  feeling  for  live 
calves  of  all  descriptions,  but  the  light  arriva’s  keep 
prices  just  about  steady.  Quotations  based  on  actual 
transactions  are  82  842  50  for  barnyard  calves  and 
.yearlings,  82  50@$S  25 for  Western  calves,  and  $5  3$7 
for  veals.  Dressed  calves  had  a  light  inquiry  with  a 
little  more  firmness  for  prime  country  dressed  in 
good  condition.  Dressed  barnyard  ealvesand  West 
eras  sold  at  436c;  city  dressed  veals  at7@l0c  (extra 
10!4@llc):  country  dressed  do  at  6®9e  (littla  calves 
ranging  from  3  to  5c). 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— There  was  a  moderate  in¬ 
quiry  for  both  sheep  and  lambs,  with  no  quotable 
Improvement  in  prices.  No  choice  or  exira  stock 
sold.  Poorest  to  best  sheep  ranged  in  price  from  84 ® 
$535;  and  good  to  prime  lambs  sold  at  §6  35® "  6  55. 
Dressed  mutton  was  in  rather  more  active  demand 
at  7%®  9c  per  pound,  and  dressed  lambs  sold  at  8%® 
10c,  with  the  bulk  of  the  sales  at  9 - 9V*c. 

HOGS.— Nominally  steady  at  83  25  3  83  70  per  1  0 
pounds.  Country  dtessed  have  been  badly  dem  ral 
ized  the  past  week,  but  the  feeling  is  steadier  and 
good  heavy  to  light  are  selling  at  4 3 5%c  per  pound. 
Rough  heavy  bogs  go  as  low  as  34c. 


Advertisers  treat  all  correspondents 
well  if  they  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


FARM  MILLS. 

French  burr * 

OVER  20,000  NOW  IN  USE 

Factory  Established 
since  1851. 

28  SIZES  AND  STYLES 

WARRANTED 

MILLS  FOR  GRINDING 
EAR  CORN.  SHELLEI 
CORN,  CORN  and  OATS 
BUCKWHEAT  and  RYE. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE 

and  keep  in  order.  A  complete  Mill  aud  Rhel- 
ler  for  less  than  $100.  Reduced 
Prices  for  Fall  of  1890  and  1891. 

Highest  Awards 

at  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Now  Or¬ 
leans  and  ludiaunpolis  Fairs  and 
Kxpositions.  Milling  Book 
amd  sample  of  Meal  sent  free. 

FLOUR  MILLS  BUILT 
BY  CONTRACT. 


Nordyke  &  Marraon  Company,  1THKiI%. 


275  ACRE  FARM. 

Fertile,  warm  early  soil. 

Good  Grass  Land. 

Good  Butter  Farm. 

Good  Truek  Farm. 

Good  Fruit  Farm. 

Good  Poultry  Farm. 

Deposit  of  Pink  Granite. 

Deposit  of  Fine  Molding  Sand. 

Famous  Spring  of  Pure  Water. 

Twenty  seven  miles  from  Boston.  Six  good  manu¬ 
facturing  village  markets  within  seven  miles;  oue 
mile  from  railroad  station,  post  office,  etc. 

Z~tr  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICE. 

Maybe  divided  into  two  farms  Two  houses,  big 
baru  etc. 

Address  “FARM,  ’  care  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Vegetables,  Etc. 

Celery  Manual .  $0.25 

Cabbages.  Gregory  (25  p. 1 . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold- Wurtzels.  .30 

Gardening  for  Profit.  Henderson 

(350  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  Harris 

(190  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.25 

Garden  and  Farm  Topics.  Henderson.  1.50 
Gardening,  Success  in  Market.  Raw- 

son  (p.  210. ;  ill.) .  1.00 

Garden — How  to  make  it  Pay. 

Greiner  (260  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

How  Crops  Feed.  Johnson  (400  p  :  ill.)  2.00 
How  Crops  Grow.  Johnson  (375  p  ). .  2.00 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs. 

May  (Eug. ;  50  p. ;  111.)  paper . 50 

Money  in  the  Garden.  Quinn  (150  p.) .  1.50 
Truck  Farming  at  the  South.  Oemler 

(265  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Floriculture. 

Azalea  Culture.  Halliday  (110  p.;  ill.) 

Special  price .  $0.75 

Bulbs.  Rand  (350  p.  ;  ill.) .  2.50 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gard¬ 
ener.  Daisy  Eyebrlght  (130  p.). . .  1.00 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson 

(400  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Hand-Book  of  Plants.  Henderson 

(520  p. :  111.) .  4.00 

Home  Florist,  The.  Long. .  .  1.50 

Practical  Floriculture.  Henderson 

(320  p.  ;  ill.) .  1.50 

Rose,  The.  Ellwanger  (290  p.). .  1.25 

General  Agriculture. 

Agriculture.  Storer  (2  vols  ) .  $5.00 

Ensilage  and  Silos.  Colcord .  1.00 

The  Silo.  A.  J.  Cook . 25 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  Flint.  2.00 
Row  the  Farm  Pays.  Henderson  and 

Crozier .  2.50 

Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Or¬ 
chard.  Stewart .  1.50 

Manures,  Book  on.  Harris  (350  p.). ..  1.75 

Culture  of  Farm  Crops.  Stewart _  1.50 


Live  Stock,  Poultry,  Etc. 

Cattle  Feeding,  Manual  of.  Armsby 


(500  p.) . $1.75 

Feeding  Animals  Stewart .  2.00 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Flint 

(450  p.) . 2.00 

Dairyman’s  Manual.  Stewart .  2.00 

Practical  Poultry  Keeper.  Wright 

(236  p. ;  ill.) .  2.00 

Poultry  Culture.  I.  K.  Felch  .  1.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  Joseph  Harris _  1.50 

Veterinary  Adviser.  James  Law _  3.00 


Miscellaneous. 


Annals  of  Horticulture.  Bailey. 

Paper,  60  cts. ;  cloth .  $1.00 

Botany,  Lessons  in.  Gray  (226  p. ;  ill.).  1.50 
Botany,  Manual  of.  Gray  (S00  p.  ; 

plates.) . .  2.50 

Botanist  and  Florist.  Wood  (431  p.  ; 

ill.) .  2.00 

California  Views  (in  color).  Nutting..  .50 
Forestry,  Piactical.  Fuller  (2S0  p.;  ill.)  1.50 

Home  Acre.  Roe  (252  p.) .  1.50 

Horticulturists’ Rule  Book.  Bailey..  1.00 
How  Plants  Grow.  Gray  (216  p.;  ill.).  1.00 
Insects  Injurious  to  Plants.  Saunders 

(425  p.  ;  ill.)  .  2.00 

Insects,  Injurious.  Treat  (270  p  ;  ill  ).  2.00 

Nature’s  Serial  Story.  Roe .  2.50 

Ornamental  Gardening.  Long .  2.00 

Rural  Essays.  Downing .  3.00 

Suburban  Homes.  Scott .  .  2.50 

Talks  Afield.  Bailey .  1.00 

The  Garden’s  Story.  Ellwanger .  1.25 

Woods  ot  the  United  States.  Sargent.  1.00 


A  ROBBER  OR  THIEF 

Is  better  than  the  lying  scale  agent  who  tells  you 
as  gospel  truth  that  the 

Jones'  $60. 5  Ton  Wagon  Scale 

is  not  a  standard  scale,  and  equal  to  any  made. 
For  free  book  and  price  list,  address 

Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  M. 


Any  $1.00  book  published  in  the  United 
States  sent  prepaid,  together  with  a  year’s 
subscription  to  either  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  or  The  American  Garden,  for 
$2.50.  Any  $1.50  book,  ditto,  for  $2.75. 
Any  $2.00  book,  ditto,  for  $3.00. 

THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Times  Building,  New  Yotk. 
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“  Rough  on  Rogues.” 


LOOKOUT 

ALMANAC 

LOOKING  OUT  FOB  NUMBER  ONE. 


DECEMBER. 


Look  out  for  the  “  American  Ex¬ 
port  and  Trading  Company,”  a 

29. 

new  concern  which  is  loudly  call¬ 
ing  for  investments.  It  claims  to  be  doing 
a  great  trading  and  banking  business  with 
South  America  and  Mexico,  and  offers  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  to  “young  men  with  $3,- 
000  to  $5,000.”  An  enormous  rate  of  inter¬ 
est  is  promised.  Let  it  alone.  There  are 
hundreds  of  similar  concerns  springing  up 
all  the  time,  hoping,  by  offering  high  rates 
of  interest,  to  trap  the  unwary.  *  *  *  * 
Look  out  for  a  new  scheme  of  the  bunco 
men.  A  fellow  went  to  two  farmers  near 
Ashland,  Ohio,  and  offered  to  sell  them  a 
recipe  for  making  a  medicine  that  would 
cure  all  diseases.  The  farmers  saw  a  chance 
to  make  a  fortune,  as  lots  of  their  neighbors 
were  sick.  They  loaned  the  scamp  $150 
while  he  went  to  town  to  purchase  some 
drugs  to  make  his  medicine  and  left  his 
grip-sack  for  security.  At  present  the 
farmers  have  the  grip-sack  while  the 
sharper  has  the  money. 


Tnesdav  A  w^°^e  PaSe  might  he  written 

’’  about  the  making  and  selling  of 
3°*  medicines.  The  writer  has  had 
quite  a  little  experience  in  this  matter. 
When  a  boy  he  lived  with  a  farmer  who 
made  gallons  of  “  Walnut  Extract”  every 
spring  and  peddled  it  about  the  country  as 
a  “  cure-all.”  It  would  “  cure  anything  ” 
from  a  toothache  to  “bad  blood.”  Later 
in  life  the  writer  worked  for  a  man  in 
Michigan  who  made  and  sold  “ague  med¬ 
icine”  with  great  success  to  his  pocket- 
book.  The  fact  is  that  the  country  is  filled 
with  people  who  imagine  they  must  guzzle 
medicine  continually  in  order  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  life  going.  Shrewd  men  are  quick 
to  see  this  propensity  and  use  it  to  drain 
hard  earned  dollars  out  of  their  pockets. 
Among  the  list  of  those  who  own  over 
$5,000,000,  we  find  the  maker  of  a  “  stomach 
bitters.”  A  store-keeper  in  our  town  had 
a  teamster  who  persisted  in  getting  drunk 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  keep  liquor  away 
from  him.  It  was  found  at  last  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  bottles  of  these 
stomach  bitters  to  get  drunk  on.  This  is 
a  fact,  and  we  know  there  was  rum  enough 
in  the  old  “  Walnut  Extract  ”  of  boyhood 
to  turn  an  old  soaker’s  head.  Many  a 
sanctimonious  model  of  teetotalism  tries 
to  obfuscate  his  own  conscience  and  deceive 
his  neighbors  by  tippling  on  “  pure  vege¬ 
table  bitters  ”  whose  insidious  merits  de¬ 
pend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  proportion 
of  alcoholic  liquors  they  contain. 


* 

»  * 


The  Orange  Judd  Farmer  tells 
us  of  a  fraud  in  Ohio  who  is 
31.  trying  to  sell  a  roof  paint 
which  he  calls  “  Asphaltan,”  which  he  says 
will  make  old  roofs  as  good  as  new  and 
last  a  lifetime.  The  paint  does  the  roof 
more  harm  than  good.  Notes  which  the 
fellow  obtains  from  farmers  are  at  once  dis¬ 
counted  at  10  to  20  per  cent.  *  *  *  The 
president  of  that  Inter-State  Publishing 
House  of  Chicago  has  been  arrested  for  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretenses.  He 
advertised  for  book  agents  and  offered  ex¬ 
travagant  inducements,  always  ending  by 
demanding  a  big  cash  advance. 


JANUARY. 

ThnKflaV  Look  out  how  you  begin  the 
lliuiauajf  Newyear.  Don’t  make  too  many 

I.  good  resolutions  and  promises 
because  you  will  only  lay  out  too  big  a 
job  for  yourself  and  neglect  the  very  things 
you  ought  to  carry  through.  The  coming 
year  ought  to  be  the  best  year  the  world 
has  ever  known — the  best  in  helpfulness, 
the  best  in  charity,  the  best  in  kindly  feel¬ 
ing,  the  best  in  all  that  we  consider  beauti¬ 
ful,’ good  and  true.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  in  order  to  help  make  this  possibility  a 
reality?  It  is  your  duty— it  ought  to  be 
your  pleasure— to  contribute  your  full 
share  to  the  manufacture  of  the  world’s 
good.  I  would  like  to  call  up  the  laggards, 
the  snails  and  the  moral  cripples,  and  call 
to  them  so  loudly  that  they  would  be 
startled  into  a  better  view  of  life.  I  fear 
though  that  this  would  necessitate  a  call 


so  loud  that  it  would  split  my  lungs  and 
make  me  whisper  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Come,  now,  be  alive  during  1891. 

•  • 

•  • 

Friday  An  Indiana  man  has  just  been 

^  swindled  by  means  of  a  new  phase 
2*  of  an  old  dodge.  Two  smart  fel¬ 
lows  came  to  buy  his  farm.  He  put  the 
price  at  $1,600  and  took  in  payment  a  note  for 
$2,000,  secured  by  what  purported  to  be  a 
mortgage  on  some  property  in  Indianapolis. 
The  farmer  paid  the  men  $400  in  cash — dif¬ 
ference  between  the  note  and  the  price  of 
the  farm,  and  off  went  the  men.  The  mort¬ 
gage  now  turns  out  to  be  bogus  ;  the  note, 
of  course,  is  worthless.  The  two  sharpers 
have  the  cash  and  the  farmer  still  has  the 
farm,  plus  $400  worth  of  sad  experience  in 
human  gullibility. 

* 

♦  * 

Saturday  It  is  well  enough  to  look  out 
*  for  the  “  Daisy  Implement 
U-  Company;”  “The  Correspond¬ 
ent,”  a  matrimonial  paper  ;  “  The  Western 
Pearl  Company  ;  ”  “Dr.  J.  G.  Morrow;  ”  all 
who  advertise  “Dr.  Koch’s  Remedy,”  and 
“Babcock  &  Co.”  *  *  *  Look  out  that 
you  make  war  upon  the  English  sparrow. 
This  pest  has  become  so  bad  in  Australia 
that  the  poets  are  turning  loose  on  it.  This 
•is  a  sample  of  their  work  : 

"What  means  this  sadly  plaintive  wall. 

Ye  men  of  spades  and  harrows  ? 

W  hy  are  your  faces  wan  and  pale  ?  ” 

"It  is  the  everlasting  sparrows. 

‘We  may  demolish  other  pests 
That  devastate  the  farm  and  garden  ; 

But  spoiled  by  these  voracious  guests, 

Our  prospects  are  not  worth  a  farden.” 

Now  if  you  don’t  w^nt  to  listen  to  such 

“poetry”  on  this  side  of  the  water— go 

forth  and  kill ! 


The  turkey  beats  the  duck  as  an  econom¬ 
ical  bird.  That’s  because  of  her  stout  legs. 


Poultry  Yard. 

FARMER,  DAUGHTER,  HEN  &  CO. 

Some  of  the  best  advice  ever  given  to  the 
farmer  through  agricultural  papers  told 
us  how  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  But 
where  are  the  girls  ?  Are  they  not  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  boys  ?  Shall  they  leave  the 
farm  to  seek  employment  in  the  cities  ? 
Can  they  not  be  interested  and  supplied 
with  good  paying  work  at  home  ?  As  the 
family  increases  the  larger  children  move 
out  to  work  and  earn  their  board  and 
clothes  elsewhere,  and  let  the  smaller  ones 
have  a  chance.  But  could  not  the  farmer 
enter  into  a  partnership  with  his  elder 
children  ?  He  could  then  undertake  more 
work.  He  should  let  his  children  have  a 
share  of  it  and  of  the  outcome  from  it,  and 
thus  keep  them  at  home  and  let  them  have 
a  chance  to  earn  their  board  and  clothes, 
and  make  some  money  under  its  influence. 
The  boy  is  given  a  pig,  a  horse  or  a  patch 
of  land  to  ’tend  to  interest  him  and  keep 
him  on  the  farm ;  hut  the  girl— what  inter¬ 
est  has  she  ?  The  housework  soon  becomes 
monotonous,  with  only  her  board  and 
clothes  for  pay.  No  paper  is  taken  for  her 
to  read,  and  no  wonder  she  longs  for  a  city 
life,  or  to  work  in  some  shoe  factory  or  to 
do  sewing.  But  if  she  is  wise  she  will  stay 
at  home  and  do  the  housework,  even  if  the 
pay  is  poor,  for  it  is  wealth  compared  with 
the  pay  employment  in  the  city  can  give, 
and  then  she  will  not  encounter  the  low 
class  of  girls  city  employment  will  throw 
her  into. 

If  she  is  ambitious  there  are  many  open¬ 
ings  on  the  farm  where  she  could  use  her 
time  and  energy  to  good  account.  Are  the 
chickens  well  taken  care  of,  or  are  there 
any  chickens  at  all?  Is  the  income  from 


the  few  that  may  be  loitering  or  playing 
around  the  yard  very  great?  Let  her  ask 
herself  these  questions,  and  if  the  answer  is 
yes,  then  there  is  no  opening  there;  but  if 
the  answer  is  no,  then  there  is  a  chance  for 
her.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  young 
chickens.  In  winter  eggs  bring  a  fancy 
price.  A  good  poultry  paper  or  a  general 
agricultural  paper,  like  TnE  Rural,  with 
a  good  poultry  department,  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable  to  start  off  with,  while  many 
things  must  be  learned  by  experience. 

Nice,  well  dressed  turkeys  always  sell  well 
and  bring  good  prices,  and  if  the  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  many  acres,  it  would  be  profitable 
to  raise  them.  Some  trouble  will  be  exper 
ienced  in  getting  them  started,  for  they  are 
less  hardy  than  chickens;  but  when  once  in 
good  growing  order  they  may  be  allowed  to 
range  the  fields  at  will.  Grasshoppers,  bugs 
and  grain  will  already  be  scattered  for 
them  by  the  lavish  hand  of  Nature,  and 
these  will  be  sufficient  feed  for  them  until 
fall,  when  the  addition  of  grain  is  necessary. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  kiUed 
they  should  have  all  the  grain  they  can 
eat. 

To  accomplish  anything,  the  girl  must 
be  thorough.  If  she  attempts  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness  she  must  have  patience  and  careful¬ 
ness.  Everything  must  be  well  done,  for 
an  old  hen  will  repay  neglect  by  giving  a 
small  income,  and  a  turkey  by  dying  right- 
away— that  is,  a  young  turkey.  With 
neglect  and  poor  feed  an  old  turkey  can 
make  some  pretty  tough,  blue  meat.  As 
Mr.  Terry  would  say:  “  To  make  success  in 
life  you  must  be  thorough  in  everything.” 

farmer’s  girl. 


A  San  Francisco  commission  merchant 
traveling  in  this  county  last  week  pur¬ 
chased  3.200  turkeys  in  one  day.  The  prices 


ANOTHER  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  RURAL-GARDEN  FAMILY. 

NOVEL — CONCISE — PRACTICAL. 


THE  NURSERY  BOOK. 

A  Complete  Hand-Book  of  Propagation  and*  Pollination.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  Uniform  in  Size  and  Style  with 

Rule-Book  of  189  1  Edition  Profusely  Illustrated. 


AITI.K  TREK  TOf-GRAFrEP 


THIS  valuable  little  manual  lias  been  compiled  at  great  pains.  The  author  has  had 
unusual  facilities  for  its  preparation,  having  been  aided  by  many  experts  in 
many  directions.  The  book  Is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  speculation.  It 
lias  nothing  todo  with  plant  physiology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who  sows  a  serd,  makes  a  cutting, 
sets  a  graft,  nr  crosses  a  flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and  arc  made  e  peclally  for  It,  direct 
from  nature.  The  book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  forest  trees. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.— Seednge. 

Chapter  11. — Separation  nnd  Division. 

Chapter  1 1 1.—  Lnyernge. 

Chapter  IV.— Cuttnge. 

Chapter  V.-  Grnftage.  Including  Grafting,  Budding,  Inarching,  etc. 
Chapter  VI.— Nursery  List 

Tnls  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  Is  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  kinds  of 
p'ants,  with  a  short  s  atement  telling  which  of  the  operations  described  in  the.flrst 
flve  chapters  are  employed  tn  propagating  them.  Over  2,000  entries  are  made  In 
the  list.  The  following  entries  will  give  an  Idea  of  the  method  . 

ACER  (Mapi.e).  Sapindacm.  Slocks  are  grown  from  stratified  seeds,  which  should 
be  sown  an  inch  or  two  deep ;  or  some  species,  ns  A  dasycarpum,  come  readily 
If  seeds  are  simply  sown  ns  soon  as  ripe.  Some  cultu-al  varieties  are  laye  ed, 
but  better  plants  are  obtained  by  grafting  Varieties  of  native  species  are 
worked  upon  common  or  native  stocks.  The  .lapai.es  -  sorts  are  winter- 
worked  upon  imported  A  polymorphum  stocks,  either  by  will])  or  veneer 
grafting.  Maples  can  also  be  budded  in  summer,  and  they  grow  readily  from 
cuttings  of  bom  ripe  and  soft  wood. 

1*11  V  I.l.OCACTUK  PHY  LLOCEK  KLK.  D1SOCACTUS 1  Leak  Cacti  si.  Cactew. 

Fresh  seeds  grow  readily.  Sow  In  rather  sandy  soil,  which  is  well  drained, 
and  apply  water  as  for  common  seeds.  When  1  he  seedlings  appear,  remove 
to  a  light  position.  Cuttings  from  mature  shoots,  three  to  six  inches  in  length, 
root  readily  in  sharp  sand.  Give  a  temp*  rature  of  about  BO  degrees,  nno  apply 
only  sufficient  water  to  keep  from  flagging,  ir  the  euttiugs  are  very  juicy, 
they  may  be  laid  on  dry  sand  for  several  days  before  planting. 

GOOSKI1KH  R  V.  Seeds,  for  the  raising  <  f  new  varieties,  should  be  sown  as  soon  ns 
well  cured,  in  loamy  or  sandy  soil,  or  thev  may  be  stratified  and  sown 
together  with  the  sand  in  the  soring.  Cuttings,  6  10  K  inches  long,  of  the 
mature  wood,  Inserted  two  thirds  their  leng  h,  usually  grow  rea  lly, 
especially  If  taken  in  August  or  September  and  store  1  during  winter. 
Stronger  plants  art*  usually  obtained  by  lay<  rs,  and  the  English  varieties  tire 
nearly  tilwavs  layered  in  tills  country.  Mound  layering  is  usually  employed, 
the  English  varieties  being  allowed  to  remain  in  layerage  two  years,  but  the 
American  varieties  only  one  lElg.  "7 ).  Layered  plants  are  usually  set  in 
nur-crv  rows  for  ayear  after  removal  from  the  stools  Green-layering  during 
summer  Is  sometimes  practiced  tor  new  or  rare  varieties. 


Clinpter  V II.— Pollination. 

This  book  is  now  completed,  and  it  will  be  on  sale  promptly  by  January  1st. 


A  FLOWER  OK  "  NICOTIAN  A  AFFINIS,”  AND  ONE  PREPARED  FOR  POLLINATION. 


Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  Pocket  style, 
paper,  narrow  margins,  50  cents. 


THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  BEGONIA  UrRtGHT  LEAF  CUTTING. 


Will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  Decembdr.  Orders  filled  consecutively  as  received. 
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paid  averaged  about  $1.50  each,  the  deal 
thus  amounting  to  $4,800.  Not  less  than  $20,- 
000  worth  of  turkeys  will  have  been  shipped 
from  Tulare  County  to  San  Francisco  this 
week,  and  there  will  still  be  on  hand  a 
reserve  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s.  The 
raising  of  turkeys  is  no  small  part  of  the 
business  of  many  of  the  ranchers  on  the 
dry  plains,  and  goes  a  long  way  in  tiding 
them  over  a  dry  season. — California  local 
paver. 

Every  housewife  knows  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  color  of  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  often  wonders  what  makes  the 
difference.  Merchants  who  deal  in  eggs, 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  some  are  pale 
and  some  are  rich  yellow,  the  pale  ones 
predominating  in  the  winter.  The  cause 
is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  food 
consumed  by  the  hens. — Maine  Farmer. 

We  do  not  believe  this  at  all.  Why  ? 
Because  we  have  always  fed  our  hens  on 
the  same  food,  taking  care  that  each  one 
gets  a  full  share,  yet  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  color  of  the  yolks.  Take  two 
cows  in  the  same  pasture  :  one  will  make 
butter  of  a  rich  dark  yellow  color,  while 
the  other  will  make  a  light  colored  mass- 
more  like  lard.  It  seems  to  us  that  color 
in  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  determined 
more  by  the  hen  than  by  the  food,  much 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  cow.  The 
shells  of  Brahma  eggs  are  dark  brown, 
while  those  of  Leghorn  eggs  are  snow  white. 
We  have  in  our  own  flock  one  hen  that  is  a 
remarkably  good  layer— the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  yolks  of  her  eggs  are  always 
pale,  “tasteless”  and  “weak.”  Eggsof  hens 
that  are  less  industrious  are  darker  and  of 
far  better  flavor.  In  fact,  we  have  noticed 
in  our  own  flock,  that  the  eggs  from  the 
best  layers  are  the  poorest  in  quality.  There 
is  a  difference  in  eggs. 

“A  Cargo  of  Melody.”— The  steamer 
Trave  recently  sailed  into  New  York  from 
Germany  with  8.000  canaries  on  board. 
They  came  from  Harzburg,  Germany — 
noted  for  “canary  farming.”  Each  oc¬ 
cupied  a  little  house  of  its  own  and  the 
houses  were  arranged  in  tiers  and  rows 
close  up  to  the  boiler  rooms  so  that  the 
birds  were  kept  warm,  while  they  had 
plenty  of  light  and  pure  air  through  the 
ventilators.  The  little  yellow  fellows  were 
not  sick  at  all,  but  ate  heartily  and  kept 
up  a  continual  chirping  and  singing  all 
day  long.  About  40  of  them  died— some 
were  sick  before  they  started.  Every 
morning  six  men  supplied  them  with  pure 
water  and  seeds.  In  the  10  days’  passage 
nearly  8,000  quarts  of  seeds  were  eaten. 
The  little  songsters  will  be  scattered  all 
over  the  country  and  will  fill  many  a  house 
with  song.  Many  a  farmer  will  doubtless 
say  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley  : 

*•  Folks  have  been  to  town  and  Sairey 
Went  and  bought  a  bright  canary.” 

Lazy  hens.— Will  the  “hen  man”  of 
The  Rural  please  tell  me  whether  his  hens 
lay  “lots”  of  eggs  now,  and,  if  so,  what 
special  feed  or  care  does  he  give  them  ?  My 
flock  of  45  are,  according  to  the  books, 
most  comfortably  and  happily  situated, 
still  they  refuse  to  show  their  gratitude  by 
furnishing  eggs  when  the  market  price  is 
high.  J.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  hens  are  now  “resting.” 
Most  of  them  are  young  pullets  just  “get¬ 
ting  ready”  to  lay.  It  is  quite  surprising 
how  much  preparation  they  need.  The  old 
hens  have  done  bravely  all  the  fall,  but 
now  most  of  them  want  to  sit  1 


FARMERS’  ALLIANCE  THOUGHTS. 

The  following  short  extracts  are  made 
from  the  speeches  and  resolutions  at  the 
late  meeting  at  Ocala.  They  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  way  the  delegates  talked  and  a 
better  idea  of  the  views  of  the  people  than 
the  final  compromise  platform  : 

“  The  Sub  Treasury  Bill  is  enough  to 
chew  on  for  the  next  two  years.  It  is 
worthy  of  study.  A  great  many  have  in¬ 
dorsed  without  understanding  it,  and  have 
made  weak  arguments  in  favor  of  it  that 
have  done  it  more  harm  than  anything 
else.  You  can’t  expect  to  present  a  bill 
that  Congress  won’t  change.” 

“  The  great  absorbing  question  before 
the  American  people  is  not  whether  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  party,  with 
their  evident  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
corporate  and  money  power,  shall  be  in  the 
ascendency,  but  the  question  is,  whether 
under  our  Republican  form  of  government, 
the  citizen  or  the  dollar  shall  be  the  sov¬ 
ereign.” 

“Study  the  principles  of  the  Sub-Treas¬ 
ury  Bill.  It  is  the  greatest  principle  that 
has  been  discovered  since  the  time  of  Adam 
Smith.” 

“  No  patriot  can  view  but  with  feelings 


of  gravest  apprehension  and  alarm,  the 
growing  tendency,  under  the  fostering  care 
of  our  politico  economic  systems,  to  the 
centralization  of  the  money  power  and  the 
upbuilding  of  monopolies.” 

“  Education  in  the  mutual  relations  and 
reciprocal  duties  toward  each  other  as 
brethren,  as  neighbors,  as  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  in  the  responsible  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  in  the  science  of  economical  govern¬ 
ment  —  for  higher  aspiration,  higher 
thought,  and  higher  manhood  among  the 
masses — education  in  a  broad  patriotism 
which  should  bind  the  great  conservative 
masses  of  the  country  in  the  strongest  ties 
of  fraternity  and  union.” 

“  Any  man  who  opposes  the  Sub-Treasury 
Bill  is  either  ignorant  or  has  some  sinister 
motive  behind  his  opposition.” 

“I  am  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  and  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons  :  First,  it  is  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution;  second,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  condition,  principles  and 
demands  of  our  own  order;  third,  it  is  un¬ 
just  and  inequitable;  fourth,  it  is  very  ex¬ 
travagant;  fifth,  it  would  bring  financial 
ruin  to  the  farmers  of  our  entire  country 
and  to  all  other  classes  of  business;  sixth, 
it  will  have,  and  is  now  having,  the  effect 
of  drawing  the  minds  of  farmers  and  other 
laborers  of  our  country  from  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  ago,  class  legislation,  and,  if 
adopted,  will  commit  ns  to  that  principle 
which  will  fasten  these  curses  upon  us  for 
all  time.” 

“The  issue  of  certificates  makes  no  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  the  currency.  It  is  an 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction.  We 
want  something  like  the  issuanceof  money 
on  homesteads.  We  do  not  mean  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  holders  of  land  to  raise 
money,  but  design  this  as  a  relief  for  actual 
settlers.  To  this  end  the  government 
should  issue  money  on  homesteads  at  suffi¬ 
cient  interest — say  one  per  cent— the  same 
as  national  b^nks  pay.” 


“MARCHING  TO  ATLANTA.” 

Meeting  of  the  National  Grange. 

MRS  W.  C.  GIFFORD. 

( Concluded .) 

From  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  our  route  is 
over  the  Atlantic  and  Western— the  old 
“Georgia  State  Railroad”  in  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  every  mile  of  the  distance  is 
full  of  historic  interest.  Past  the  battle 
field  of  Chicamauga,  in  full  sight  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge,  we  are  following  the  line  of 
march  on  which  Sherman  led  his  victorious 
soldiers  to  the  sea ;  through  Ringgold 
Pass,  where  the  Confederates  contested 
every  inch  of  ground,  past  Dalton,  where 
they  were  so  strongly  entrenched  that 
Sherman,  unable  to  dislodge  them,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  escape  the  de¬ 
structive  fire  of  their  batteries  (the  Con¬ 
federate  breastworks  upon  the  hill  are 
plainly  visible  as  we  pass),  past  Resaca, 
one  of  the  hardest  fought  fields  of  the 
campaign,  on  through  the  famous  Al¬ 
toona  Pass,  through  which  Sherman’s 
army  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
through  opposing  hosts  of  Confederates, 
past  Kenesaw  Mountain,  we  come  to  At¬ 
lanta.  It  was  on  this  road  that  one  of  the 
most  daring  episodes  of  the  war  took  place, 
and  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  materially  shortened  the  struggle,  if 
it  not  ended  it.  I  refer  to  the  capture  of 
an  engine  by  some  brave  Ohio  soldiers  de¬ 
tailed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  intention 
of  burning  the  bridges  between  Atlanta 
and  Chattanooga;  but  which,  on  account  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  failed  of  success. 
The  story  is  told  by  one  of  their  number, 
Wm.  Pittinger,  in  a  book  entitled  “Daring 
and  Suffering,  or  the  Great  Railroad  Ad¬ 
venture.” 

The  soil  of  Georgia  as  far  south  as 
Atlanta,  is  for  the  most  part  nearly  as  red 
as  brick,  and  filled  with  little  glistening 
particles  of  mica.  Some  portions,  how¬ 
ever,  through  which  we  passed  showed  a 
white  earth,  the  roads  and  fields  were  bare, 
looking  almost  like  dirty  snow.  Theee,  we 
were  told,  were  worn-out  cotton  lands.  A 
Northern  gentleman  resident  in  Atlanta, 
claimed  that  with  the  labor  which  a  North¬ 
ern  farmer  bestows  on  his  land,  the  soil  of 
Georgia  would  give  double  the  returns  of 


a  farm  in  New  York.  But  to  us,  whose  eyes 
were  accustomed  to  the  blessed  sight  of 
green  fields,  the  country  looked  very  brown 
and  bare.  I  inquired  the  price  of  land,  and 
was  told  by  a  young  planter,  that  the 
people  would  almost  give  a  Northern  man 
a  farm  to  come  there  and  teach  them  how 
to  farm. 

“We  have,”  said  he,  “such  lazy  ways 
that  we  are  all  poor  from  the  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise.  I  know  how  your  country  looks,  for 
I  have  been  to  Chicago,  and  have  seen  the 
beautiful  farm  buildings  which  dot  the 
country,  such  an  impressive  contrast  with 
ours.  But  I  am  trying  to  run  my  farm  so 
as  not  to  impoverish  it,  and  I  am  trying, 
as  do  Northern  farmers,  to  return  as  much 
to  the  soil  as  I  take  from  it.  I  ‘  made  ’ 
1,500  bushels  of  corn  this  year,  and  had  a 
field  of  clover  as  high  as  a  man’s  shoulder.” 

But,  this  seemed  an  exceptional  case, 
and  whether  a  Northern  man  could  make  a 
satisfactory  experiment  of  farming  in 
Georgia  can  be  determined  only  by  actual 
test.  Certain  it  is  that  the  climate  was 
delightful,  the  weather  like  June,  win¬ 
dows  open  night  and  day,  ladies  with¬ 
out  wraps,  etc.  But  we  were  told  that 
the  weather  was  very  exceptional  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  on  the  morning  of  our 
return  a  cold  north  wind  was  sweeping 
down  on  the  city,  although  the  sun  shone 
brightly.  Our  visit  was  too  late  in  the 
season  to  see  any  crops  in  the  fields,  except 
cotton  which  had  been  picked  over  several 
times,  aud  a  few  stunted  corn  fields,  and 
we  were  told  that  these  were  the  principal 
crops.  We  asked  for  sweet  potatoes  at  the 
hotel  several  times,  but  got  nothing  except 
yams,  which  tasted  to  us  very  much  like 
stewed  pumpkin.  The  vegetables  on  the 
table  were  mostly  canned,  and  fresh  ones 
were  not  abundant  in  the  market,  as  in 
Northern  cities.  But,  all  things  considered, 
a  home  in  Georgia  seemed  to  me  much 
preferable  to  braving  the  cold  of  a  Dakota 
winter.  The  people  are  exceedingly  kind 
and  hospitable,  and  very  desirous  that 
Northern  people  should  settle  among  them. 
There  seemed  to  be  as  much  loyalty  as 
among  our  own  people,  and  although  their 
pride  will  not  allow  them  to  forget  the 
past,  yet  the  issues  for  which  the  war 
was  fought,  seem  to  be  by  them  considered 
forever  settled. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  W.  C.  T.U. 
was  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  that 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  every  courtesy 
was  shown  to  both  organizations.  A  pub¬ 
lic  reception  in  the  fine  new  Capitol  was 
given  the  Grange,  at  which  Gov.  Nortben, 
who  is  a  farmer  and  Granger  as  well  as  an 
Alliance  man,  Gov.  Gordon,  who  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  while  we  were  there, 
and  several  other  distinguished  men  spoke. 
At  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  where  the  con¬ 
vention  was  held,  the  same  honor  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  white  ribbon  women,  of  whom 
there  were  more  than  1,000  guests  in  the 
city.  A  reception  at  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion  was  also  given  both  bodies  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  family.  At  the  close  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention  a  free  excursion  to 
Indian  Springs  was  tendered  to  all  the  wo 
men,  and  a  dinner  was  furnished  after  the 
most  approved  Southern  fashion.  Thirty- 
two  States  were  represented  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  and  a  good  amount  of  im¬ 
portant  business  was  transacted.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  two 
distinguished  gentlemen,  Wm.  Saunders, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Grange,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Wright, 
First  Master  of  the  California  State  Grange, 
and  now  president  of  a  university  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  author  of  the  “Declaration  of 
Purposes  ”  of  the  Grange. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Florida  Farmer 
writes  the  following :  “Our  merchant  had  a 
supply  of  seed  cow- peas  left  after  the  season 
for  planting  was  over,  and  I  bought  them 
for  my  fowls.  At  first  they  did  not  take  to 
them  kindly,  but  soon  learned  to  like  them 
and  will  pick  them  up  first  if  other  grain 
is  thrown  to  them  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
never  raised  cow-peas  to  be  gathered  and 
shelled  for  feed,  but  if  the  yield  is  anything 
like  what  it  seems  to  be,  I  think  they 
would  be  a  profitable  crop  to  raise  for 
poul'ry.” 


A  Good  Reputation. 

“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  are 
everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  all  throat  troubles.  They 
quickly  relieve  Coughs,  Sore  Throat,  and 
Bronchial  Affections.  •  Price,  25  cents.  For 
sale  everywhere,  and  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


COMMENTS. 

Butter  is  booming  away  up  into  fabulous 
figures.  Had  the  ranchers  only  kept  their 
pickled  stock  until  this  fall,  they  would 
have  occasion  to  remember  this  year  with 
pleasurable  emotions.  The  difference  in 
price  between  what  the  majority  sold  for 
and  what  could  be  realized  now  for  pickled 
roll  would  ju->t  about  pay  the  usual  rent  of 
a  dairy  ranch.  As  it  is,  the  commission 
men  will  make  this  enormous  profit. — 
Marin  County.  California. 

These  “commission  men”  are  the  same 
the  world  over.  Do  they  know  more  about 
supply  and  demand  than  farmers  do  ? 

There  never  was  any  just  reason  why  the 
white  men  and  black  men  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  should  not  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  Our  interests  are  the  same  and 
our  future,  whether  for  weal  or  woe,  cannot 
be  divorced.  The  negro  was  a  staunch 
friend  and  faithful  servant  duriDg  the  war, 
when  there  was  every  opportunity  to  glut 
upon  our  wives  and  children  any  hatred  or 
desire  for  revenge.  He  had  none.  There 
is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  of  any 
disloyalty  to  his  master’s  family  during 
that  trying  and  bloody  period.— Governor 
Tillman’s  Inaugural  Address. 

Now  let  the  white  man  set  a  “white” 
example  for  the  black  man. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Massachiftetts  a  man 
makes  a  bucket  for  12  cent0,  and  pays  five 
cents  for  an  orange.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
Florida  a  roan  pays  25  cents  for  a  bucket 
and  sells  an  orange  for  three-quarters  of  a 
cent.  In  Massachusetts  a  bucket  will  buy 
three  oranges.  In  Florida  it  takes  33 
oranges  to  buy  a  bucket.  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Why  doesn’t  a  bucket  buy  33  oranges 
In  Massachusetts  ?  Why  don’t  three 
oranges  buy  a  bucket  in  Florida.— Florida 
Farmer. 

The  Massachusetts  man  in  towns  where 
buckets  are  made  gets  fine  oranges  at 
30  cents  per  dozen  and  under.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  use  buckets  are 
within  cheaper  shipping  distance  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  tnan  of  Flo  ida. 


gUiStcllaiwoujsi  gUmtteing. 
Always  name  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  writing  to 
advertisers. 


Be  glad.  We  em¬ 
ploy  no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  plant¬ 
ers  at  reduced  prices. 
New  Pear  “Wilder 
Early,”  etc..  New  Red  Raspberry  "Gladstone,”  etc. 
Send  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  GREEN’S 
Fruit  G-Koweu.  5  books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  2oc. 
Address,  Green’S  N ursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PICKET  MILLS, 

Drag  and  Wood  Saws, 
HORSE  POWERS, 
MARSH  STEAM  PUMP 


B.  C.  MACHINERY  CO.,  24  Lett  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mleh. 


T  O  I  A  P  V  Complete  LADIES  GLIDE 

I  v  iV  w  1_  Vy  VJI  T  Alice  H.  Stockhum,  31.  D. 

The  very  best  book  for  AC  ENTS.  Sample  pages  free. 
Prepaid$2.7o.  A.  B.  Stockham  A  Co.,  15  7  La  Salle  SU, Chicago. 


SE^I)  for  free  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Amusements, 
Sp«akers  Dialogues,  Gymnastics.  Calisthenics, 
Fortune  Tellers  Dream  Books,  Debates,  Letter 
Writers,  etc.  Dick  &  Fitzokkald.  18  Ann  st.,  N.Y 


CARDS 


FINEST  GOODS.  LATEST  STYLES,  rnrp 
LOWEST  PRICES.  SAMPLES  »  *»  C.  G. 
GLEN  GAUD  CO..  CLINTON V1LLE.  CONN. 


Card 


CDC  C  Send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
Q*  I  il  L—  C«lor  all  the  Latest  Style?  of  Silk  Fringe,  Pho- 
^  fograph.  Envelope,  Beveled  Edge,'  Crtuy  Kdpe  Cards  Ac., 
kamplts  ot  all  lree.  HOME  and  YOUTH.  Cadiz,  Ohio- 


4NNIE 


lt-OON  IE  Y  song  and  music 

Sheet  music  size.  Send  2c.  stamp  for 

postage.  Havertield  &  Givin,  New  York. 


500; 


.  SCRAP  PICTURES,  VERSES,  4c.  , 

J  PUZZLE.  LADIES  AGE  REYEALKR.  I 

f  CALENDAR  ami  AGENT’S  NEW  Ol’ i  _ 

All  2  cent*  for  po.sU«;c.  YALE  CARD  CO.,  24  NESV  HAVEN,  CONN. 


m  PRIZE 


DEAF1 

Bur  Ek  E  c 


■  NESS  A  HEAD  NOISES  CURED  by 

Peck’s  INVISIBLE  TUBULAR  EAR 
_ _ _ CUSHIONS.  Whispers  heard.  Com¬ 
fortable.  Successful  where  nil  Uemekie,  fall.  Soldby  K.  1USCOX, 
•illy,  SS63  BrMway,  New  York.  Write  for  book  of  proufk  KUKK. 


(lYCDCDCIA  Advice  sent  free  to  any  address 
UIOrLrOlHs  Food  to  eat.  Foodtoavoid. 

John  H.  Me  Alvin,  Lowell.  Mass.  14  years  City  Treas 


rEARLY  IN  JANUARY. 


“  The  New  Potato  Culture.” 


By  ELBERT  S.  CARMAN,  Editor  of 
TVlE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  This  book 
will  give  the  results  of  the  author’s  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments  durl  g  the  east 
fifteen  years.  Its  objt  et  will  be  to  show  all 
who  raise  polatoes,  whether  for  home  use 
solely  or  for  market  as  w  11.  that  the  yield  may  be  liter  a-ed  threefold  without  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  cost :  to  stow  that  the  lUtt  garden  pat  'h,  of  a  fortieth 
or  an  acre  perhaps,  may  just  as  well  yield  teu  bushels  as  three  bushels  •  to  Induce  farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers  not  only  as  to  the  kiud,  that  Is 
to  say,  the  constituents  and  their  mos  effective  proportions  but  as  to  the  most  economical  quantity  to.use  :  to  experiment  as  to  the  most  telling  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  depth  to  plant,  the  size  ot  seed,  ihe  number  of  eyes,  the  distance  apart.  These  will  be  among  the  subjects  eon-taered,  not  in  a  theoretical  way  at  alt.  but  as  the 
outcome  of  fifteen  years  of  experimentation  earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowledge  of  this  mighty  Industry  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  these 
experlmeuts  so  long  carried  on  at  he  Rural  Grounds,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown  more  light  upon  the  various  problems  luvolved  In  successful  potato  culture, 
than  any  other  experiments  which  have  been  carried  on  in  America. 

Price,  cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  40 cents.  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  C  OMPANY.  Times  Building.  New  York. 
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Humorous. 

When  a  wise  man  said,  “  Discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor,”  all  the  cowards 
in  the  world  found  a  motto  for  their  caps. — 
Atchison  Olobe. 

Snooper  (quoting  Scripture) :  “  You 

may  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar.”  Simeral: 
“That  is  true;  but  most  tools  do  their  own 
braying.” — TFest  Shore. 

Shattuck:  “How  are  your  Bantams 
growing,  Dinwiddie  ?  ”  Dinwiddie:  “Fine¬ 
ly,  finely.  They  are  getting  smaller  every 
day.”— Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 

“  It’s  very  strange,”  observed  the  Boston 
woman  in  Washington  Market,  “  that  un¬ 
dressed  turkeys  are  invariably  clothed  with 
a  pinnate  growth,  while  the  dressed  are 
absolutely  nude.” — American  Grocer. 

“This,”  said  Mrs.  Barrows,  “this  dress 
is  for  my  husband’s  Chi\j0tmas  present.” 
“For  him  to  give  you?:£  “No.  For  me 
to  give  him.  That  is,  I^ar  it,  and  he 
gets  the  pleasure  of  seeini^me  in  it.”— N. 
Y.  Sun.  g 

Diplomatic  George  :  *Marie,  I  have 
come  to  night  to  ask  you  <_■#  your  hand — I 
—  ”  “  You  ask  for  a  great  t  il,  Mr.  Smith- 
era.”  “  On  the  contrary,  ,  s  such  a  very 

little  one  that - ”  “  It  i  ^ours,  George, 

dear.” — N.  Y.  Sun.  • 

One  Wat  to  be  Blesse*..  — “  You  dear 
old  blessed  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Soltair,  when 
her  husband  handed  her  a  fine  pair  of 
diamond  earrings  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
“  Why  do  you  call  me  blessed  ?  ”  asked 
Soltair.  “Because  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.”— Puck. 


PtercUancousi 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.- Y  will  please  the 
advertisers  and  benefit  the  paper  by  always 
mentioning  it  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


W  ANTED. 

200  Silver  Maple.  >  To  measure  1%  in  hes  in 
200  Sugar  Maple,  diameter  one  foot  from 
200  Norway  Maple. )  the  ground 

MURRAY  &  KEENE,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


SPECIMENS  FOR  EXCHANGE. 


Il  you  have  a  Garden 

Seeds 
Catalogue 


If  you  are 
a  planter  of 


Apply  for  our 


OUR  CATALOGUE  is  the  best  published. 

The  most  conveniently  arranged  for  reference — 
Contains  the  most  practical  descriptions  of  varieties — 
The  best  instructions  to  planters — The  best  recipes 
for  cooking  Vegetables — 

Our  Business  was  Established  in  the  year  1784. 


D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“ASPINWALL” 

O - P 


laMTER 


DISTRIBUTES 

FERTILIZERS 

The  Triumph  of 

Modern  Invention. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  free. 

ASPINWALL  MFG  GO., 


PLANTS 


CORN,  BEANS, 
ENSILAGE,  ETC. 


Mention  thin  paper. 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 


PIANOS. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

lone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability, 

Baltimork,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 

New  York,  ’48FIfthave.  Washington  817  Market  Space 


Beautiful  Evergreens. 

Rare  and  Choice  Native  and  Foreign  Varieties. 
Small  Stock  for  Nurserymen;  larger  sizes  for  orna¬ 
ment,  Hedges  and  Screens.  Prices  low.  Catalogue 
free.  GEO.  PINNEY,  Evergreen,  Wis. 

ALFALFA  CLOVER  SEED 

By  the  car- load  or  in  any  quantity. 

Write  to  W.  A.  HAWS, 

Las  Animas,  Bent  County,  Colorado,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  “ELLIOTT”  WHEEL  HOE. 


THE  BEST  TOOL 
ever  invented  for  the  use  of 
Florists,  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  and  Farmers.  With  it 
one  man  will  do  more  work 
than  four  men  can  possibly 
do  with  common  hand  or 
scuffle  hoes. 


THIS  HOE 

is  practically  indestructible, 
the  frame  and  cutters  being 
forged  entirely  from  High- 
grade  steel. 

It  will  not  break— will 
work  In  rows  of  all  widths 
from  four  inches  upwards; 
will  pay  for  its  cost  in  ten 
hours’  work. 


OS!'”  Send  to  us  for  Special  Circulars  which  illustrate  all  the  points  of  this  great 
labor-saving  implement.  If  you  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  implement  dealer,  send 
us  $7,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Hoe,  express  paid  through. 


glWILLIBMS 

Grain  Threshers,  Horse  Powers  &  Engines 


pa 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE  AfiR’L  WORKS. 
St.  JohjisvUle,  Monteoniery  Co.,  New  York. 


MILKING 


TUBES. 

■  .  0 


For  Milking  Cows  with  Sore  or  Obstructed  Teats. 


We  make  these  Tubes  in  three  sizes,  of  white  metal,  heavily  silver-plated.  Price  of 
regular  size,  same  as  shown  in  cut,  25  cents  each,  or  five  for  $1.  Send  for  Circulars. 


MINERALS,  FOSSILS  and  1,\IM  V \  CURIOS  and 
other  Stone  Work  wanted.  Send  specimens  to 

JOS.  \\  ARNER,  1369  Park  Ave.,  N<  w  York. 


He  Bellows  Falls  Evaporators 

>1  evaporating  MAPLE  SAP 
ORGHUM  and  ClUElt. 


Ave  Perfect  Working 
AUTOMATIC 
Legulators.  Have  no 
■oublesome  syphons, 
uruighed  with  covers 
inch  greatly  in- 
rease  capacity, 
rid  with  or 
ithout  tha 
re-box  or 
rch.  Im- 
rovements 
vercome 
e  posits  of 
Inliite  of 
lime  that 


give  Bomuch  trouble  in  other  Evaporators.  Iron  arch 
ch  luve  dampers  to  turn  hen  t  from  under  last  section 
allowing  sugaring  o,f  in  Evaporator.  Many  t  lion- 
nunds  in  u-e.  Guaranteed  to  evaporate  faster  with 
Same  fuel  th  in  any  imitation  on  the  market. 

Catalogues  free. 


III.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BARTLETT  &  DOW,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


TBS  LEFFSL  WATER  WSSEL  &  ENGINE  CO. 

.  Build  a  splendid  line  of 

Self-Contained,  Side-Crank  Engines 

and  R3turn-Flue  Eoilers. 

8,  12,  1(5  and  20  Horse  Power. 

HIGH  IN  GRADE.  LOW  IN  PRICE.  STRICTLY 
FIRST-CLASS.  IN  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 


Write  for  Engine  pamphlet.  State  your  wants 
and  we  know  we  can  please  you 
Address  us  iu  full  as  follows  : 

The  Leffel  Water  Wheel  &  Engine  Co., 
SPUING  FIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Portable,  Agricultural,  Stationary, 

—  ALSO  — 

FOUR-DRIVER  TRACTION  ENGINES. 

—  MANUFACTURED  by  — 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  and  Prices  sent  on  application. 


BARNEY  &  BERRY 

SKATES 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

SPRING  FI  FLD.MASh _ 1 
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■—  m  m  nn  «  Large  settlement  of  happy  and 
^  FK  II  1*1  O  prosperous  Northern  people. 
Free  new  Circular.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont.  Va 


A  GRAND  COMBINATION  I  i 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


—  AND  THE  — 


American  Agriculturist. 

Kfi  SEPARATELY  E|| 

QfcaUU  THEY  COST 


BOTH  ONE 
YEAR  ONLY 


Hr-  SEE  LARGE  ANNOUNCEMENT  IN  DECEMBER  «  ISSUE. 

1  rnrr  ODCPIUCII  PflDV  of  the  AMEKICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  be  mailed,  on  ap- 
A  rtibL  OrLulmt.ll  bUrl  plication  to  the  publishers,  to  all  who  wish  to  examlue  It 
before  subscribing. 

Remit  by  postal  note, ’money  or  express  order,  check,  draft,  or  by  registered  letter. 

AO  dress  all  orders  to 

[qJ]  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York, 

[§j  Or  THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 
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Berry  Plaits,  Seeds  &  Trees 

THAT  WILL  CROW. 

Send  list  of  wants,  and  get  our  prices  on  Small  Fruit 
Plains  of  all  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Vim  s  and  Shrubs.  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Low  prices  and  first  class  stock. 

ALLYN  BROS.,  Nurseries,  Palmyra,  N,  Y, 


Six  days  earlier  than 
any  varieiv  tec  ted  at  the 
Agrlcu't’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Ui  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  w  Idle  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  wlih 
our  reglsteicd  trade- 

_  mark  label.  Send  for 

circulars  giving  turim  r  uformatlon.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  IlOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  CL 
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